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difficulties cati^ dfiviaM by using a more active light 1 


and lOdometric titiation of the AcH formed. It U dainied 
to have certain advantages |»ver the Priedettiami-Cotonio- 
Shi^er (C. A. 21, 2711) and the Lieb-Zacherl (C. A. 26, 
5791} app. and to yield mofc nearly quaiif . values. ^ 

' " A.W. Dox * 

Apparatus for subliming iodine. R. Jacquemain. 
Bull, soe. ckim,, 53, 0f33 -5(193:1). — ^A simple all-glasb app. 
is described fon obtaining pure, dry, sublimed 1 ; wet or 
impure* materiai U used as a staiting basis H. A. S. 

Apparatus lor the continuous ether extraction of an 
aqueous sdlution.' Alfred Leman. BuU. hoc. chim. 53, 
035-^(1933). — The cntistnictioii and oi>eration of a 
sipatlle glass extractor are given . Howard Agnew Smith 3 
Images of surfiuses which reflect electrons in the elec- 
tron imcrosco]^ lA, Ruska. Z. Physik 83, 402-7(1933). 
-The magnetic dwtron microscope can be used to obtain 
fbiages of objects whiich arc too thick to transmit electrons 
but reflect a great part of the electrons under large angles 
and^with small losses of energy. R. Peierls 

Images of metsl foils in the electron mieroscope. 
Rodu V. Borries and Hmst Ruska. Z, Physik 83, 187-93 
(193:3). — ^The magnetic electron microscope is applicable ^ 
to the investigatiem of thin foils, if care is taken that the 
clectrouir beam has not only a small aperture when falling 
on the foil, but retains a small aperture after passing 
through it. This can be obtained by stopping scattered 
electrons by means of a diaphragm. The loss of velocity 
in the foil causes chromatic aberrations of the optical 
systpm. R. Peierls 

G^ld4eaf eloctroscopo. J. Back. PhU, Mag. 15 , 5 
775-9(1933). — A tilted electroscope is descrilx:d which 
has, instead of a gold leaf, a phosphor bronze strip 0.0(K}5 
cm. wide, part of which is wound into a small spiral of 
about 6 turps. The axis of the spiral is perpendicular 
to the direction of displacement of the strip. This strip 
Is less sensitive than a gold leaf but is mucli easier to 
mount, has a more uniform sensitivity and is less fragile. 

K, J. Rosenbaum 

Senaitivu idfotoelectKic cells for red and infra-red. 6 
W. Kluge. 7. wiss. Phot. 32, 142-4(1933).— Measure- 
ments are shown for 3 cells the active surface of the Ag 
cathode of which is composed of CsiO having adsorbi^d 
to it an extremely thin film of C 8 ,*m comparison with a 
pure Cs film cell. B. R. Bullock 

The development of the Rfintgen tube in its significance 
lor science and tedinology. Walther Gerlach. Chem. 
Fahrih Ift^, '^19-20. —Historical, with 22 cuts. ^ 

^ J. H. Moore ^ 

4?$pgre88 in Hhu design and minufacture of x-ray tubes. 

Grosso fed.Z. J. Atlee. Radiology 21 , 305-77 
(1&33). — ^An outline is giv^n of some of the factors wliicj^ 
have Men of importance in regards to x-ray tube con- 
structiofi and manuf. Problems of design include phys 
dimengfons, glass, gas and focal spot considerations. 
Under problems of manuf. details on assembling and ex- 
haust and production tests are presented. G. 1 ^. C. u 
Effect of tube diameter in oydoiiic dust collectors. 
Cwd Anderfcm. Chem. of Met. hug. 40, 525-0(1933). 

K. H. 

A new tjjfu of ensnsion maratus. C. T. R . Wilson. 
Pfoc. Roy. Soc. (lA»ndon) A142, 88-91(1933). — An ex- 
pansion app. of new design is described in which the ex- 
pansion consists of a definite pressure chapfesfullowed by 
an inerdUe in vd. as the teiqp. risc^, rather than t he Aual 
method of a definite vd. change flawed by hn iucrelse of ^ 
pressure with the rise of temp. ^ Tne new design is more 
easily constructed and h less n^ricted as to the dimen- 
•uons and position of the doud diamber than is usual 
app. Calvin Hrous 

A multifonn plastdmetsr. G. D. Lefqoditis and F. 
Avey. Tfoiw. In^.^Rubber Jnd. 9. 1^0(1933).— The 
new plastometsr^ which is described oa^ illustratisl, 
oonstructedithat, by proper adjustmeut and manipulation^ ^ 


the compression methods | 
170 : 3 ; Martin. C. A. 25, 8i 
der Mdjdcn (C. A. 22, 30 
and Dieterich (C. A. 24, 154 
method of Pusey and Jonas, 
several instruments. An a 
disk for preheating the scunp 


Maiam% (cf.^C. As 18, 
I Trf van Rossem and von 
8803), of Korrer, Davies 
]nd the hardness-dastidty 
I be used, thus obviating 

f feature is a revdving 
C. Davis 


^^Pottcry jiroduct fer chem. |lk, etc. (U. S. 1,030.095) 

— — — T— 

Filters. Christian Thon. Al 394,103, June 22, 1933. 
In app. comprisiiig filter sheet! pockets, each suspended 
from an outLt pipe and havtiiexiblc distending means, 
the i)Ockets are given a shalq or vibratory movement 
to dislodge thi cakes formed tbon. 

Filter suitable for labcrateuse with '^filtermass.*' 
Lesier E. Milkey (to CelluKo.). U. S. 1,930,209, 
Oct. 10. 

Leaf fllten. Henry f'renaThottia. and Manlove. 
Alliott & Cit. Ltd. Brit. 394,0 June 22, 1933. 

Rotary drum filter. Morris Mount. U. S. 1,920,510, 
Oct. 10. ^ 

Rotary drum filter. Neb Bmnd (to Dorr Co. Tnc.). 
U. S. 1,930,128, Oct. 10. 

Filter for liqiuda. J. SamqWhite ft Co. Ltd. and 
Arthur Hoare. Oer. 583,318, *t. 1, 1933. Thfa corre- 
spoiids to Brit 301 ,(181 (C. A. 1807; . 

Filter for liquids, tflenri uthicr. Ger. 583,319, 
Sept. 1, 1933. t 

niter for liquids. Jules jnoud. Ger. 58%n0». 
Sept. 1, 1933. Addn. to 448,340 
Filter for liquids Eustace Alliott and Manlove 
Alliott ft Co. Ltd. Ger. 684,i Sept. 23. 1933. Thii 


Alliott ft Co. Ltd. Ger. 6841 Sept. 23, 1933. Thii 
corresponds to Brit. 338,510 (G 25, 2335). 

Filter with candle-diaped fli elements for liquids. 
Gustav Schlick. Gi*r 584,284, h. 18, 1933. 

Apparatus for separating oflad water, etc. Carl 
Bllland Ger. 583,447, Sei>t. 4, l{. 

Filters and strainers, applied for the removal, of 
predpitates from salt solutions aid impurities from oils, 
water or mercury. 4rhe 'Biern Sjmdicate Ltd. and 
Burrows Moore. Brit 394,042, 22, 1933. 

Gas filter. Ingenuin Hcchc^ikner (to Chemical 
Construction Corp.). U. S. 1^246, Oct. 3. Nu- 
merous struct UTid details are descxfl. 

Apparatus for loosening squariter beds of granular 
material. Paul Nitsch. Ger. 584i, Sept. 20, 19:13. 

Double filter plate for filter pkes. Meyer Wilder- 


Double filter plate for filter pkes. Meyc 
man. Ger. 583,317, Sept. 1, 19.3.31 
Flat circular filter for pot preiB such as 
cacao presses. Max Michel. UL 1,9.30,903 
Structural features. I 

Magnetic separators. Herbert kand Thoji 
Alfred K. Davies. Bnt.%88,868, li 9, 1933.* 
Magnetic separators. Darw^td. and . 
Cathci^). Brit. :i89,920. Mar. 3^33. 

Magnetic aeparators Paul M. ]bttl. Brit 
June 29, 1933. T 

4Ragnetic sepaxatefrs. Robert I Porrer'^ 
Mines domaaioles de potasse d'4«e. Brit. 
June 29, 1933. | 

Jigging conveyors or septxatorl Wm. J. 


such as hydraulic. 

l, 9.30,903, Oct. 17. 

eind Thompson and 
9, 193.3.* 

Id. and Alfred C. 

m. 

6ttl. Brit. 394,405, 

[ PofTer<^aggi and 
k. Brit. 394*471, 


Brit. 394, .503, Tune 29, 1983, . ^ 

Appvatus for separating oonment# of different 
densitieB from flowing gaseous or In mixtures. Efigen 
Haber. Ger. 583,261, Aug. 31, 19l» . 

Apparatus for eeparatiiig oil and gl Milon J. Trumble 
and Wm.L. Seeley (to Ptpcessoo.LlR U. Sk ]f981,27^ 
Oct. 17. Structural and mfidiF.fifcs of 


Wm. J. Wallace. 


and Wm. L. Seeley (to Ptjocessoo, Ltl 
Oct. 17. Structural and mediFM 
construction, etc. ^ ] 

Apparatus for hydretw lin^, ie| 
heamr resultant partidnk etc. W] 

I, 929,591, Oct. 10. etructtti 

live details are describeoMii. 

Apparatus for SMaxatiiiS i^erials 
e. g,,iawcoalinixnires, theJiBinj 

J. Meunier, f Brit. 895,71^, JmCT^ 


ime, ieLting lighter from 
»tc. Wlj.iSimiU. fJ. S. 
etructttif mech..and opera- 


UlerentdlMieltiee, 
lielyfie. FaWeo 
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Vltmtlod tad air-onmit trettmaat 
niiattd mttsfklr attdL'af those of '^nm-ofj 
Itichsrd Pesle and Rembrsadt Posle, 
DaviS Co.). U. S. 1,031 ,008» Oct. 17. 
of anair-penrioustaldeopeiiiUra are deacribM 
Gravity-separatkm appsiatos for waali 
materiali. The Dorr Co., Jne. Brit. 303, < 


, tepsiating i 
fidiie^coar 
(to Peale- 
iow details 


; eraaular 
; July 17, 


Ceatrifdhal separator for femoving suppei ed p^des 
JhnftBi gases. Gmge H. Home sad Maroc A. Lissman 
(to IxitemationaliPrecipitaiion Co.). U.” ' 1,030,806, 
Octkl7. Structural features. 

Omtrifngid bowls. Aktiebdaget Sepc tor. Brit. 
304,846, J^y 6, 1033. 

Device for drying centrifugal bowls. Iktiebolaget 
Separator. Brit. 395,021, July 20, 1033. 

^fting apparatus for minerals, etc. W4 A. Hisoox. 
Brit. 30V>§9, July 20, 1033 j 

Apparatus for delivering measured qusnti bs of liquids. 
Sooet4 d'6tude de dtstnbuteurs automatiqi ( S. E. D A. 
Bnt. 395,608, July 20, 1933. Addn. to 35<' 05. 

Surface condensers. Akt. Gcs. Brown, overi & Cie. 
Bnt. 394,804, July 6, 1933; Ger. 683,057, ug. 28, 19.33. 
“ * " " - dektriska 


Farbenind. 
inventors) , 
hich the de- 
a certain 


Surface condenser. Allmanna Sv 
Aktiehologct Ger. 583,058, Sept. 1, 1' 

Temperature-regulating apparatua 1. 1 
A.-G. (Otto Eiscnliut and Erich Kaui 
Oei, 683.:U8, Sipt 1, 1933 In app. ii 
magneti/dtion of a ferronmgnt ^ic matenoll 
temp, actuates temp -conlrolhng devicevhe ferromag- 
netic matenal ustd is an alloy of Fe and lit. g., an alloy 
coiitg 8- 1 1 % of N L - 

Apparatus for charging horizontal degaifing chambers. 
Baniag-Meguin A -G Cicr 58.3,114, Aif 29, 1933. 

Gas-coolmg apparatus operated witi frozen carbon 
dioxide Ernest Alvarez and Andrt LPauphm. Ger, 
683,2f’k3, Aug.31. 193.3. 

Appamtus for injecting liquid materisihto gas streams 
ss in treating natural gas with stenchinpiaterial. Ches- 
ter C Ashley and Win 1 Stwle (to {jsH Development 
Qo.). U S. 1,<W0.W8, Oct 17 A ddrential pressure- 
responsive device in conipiuiucelion vei the gas stream 
serves to control the flow of liquid in ^nl with the ve- 
locity of the gas, and a static pressmrc^ponsivc device 
in communication with the gas stn am adapted to main- 
tain a predetd mass ratio of the iiijccfl liquid to the gas. 
Various details of app. arrangement ar4c‘<inlwl 

Apparatus for charging water vd dioxide. 

James JCantor (to Liquid Carbonic C|j ). US 1,929,- 
948-9, Oct 10. Structural and mech|atures. 

Pressure vessel for carbonating liqiR with solid carbon 
dioxide. A. Freundlich, Mascliiti^h Ger 583,376, 
S^t 2, 1933. 

Rotary mixing machines Jo] 

394,449, June 29, 1933 

Apparatus for mixing liquids 
Kopp & Kausdi and Karl Foerste 
16, 1933 

Mixing nlant for irah 

sampling hopper fed simultsSs 
hoppers. Mikael Vogel-Jorgense 
1933. ^ 

Apparatus for mixing 
comi^t mssl by forcing gas in| 
national Predpitation Co. Oct. 

This corresponds to Brit. 382,1 13| 


Wake. Bnt. 

Akt.-Gcs. Kiihnlc, 
Ger. 584,334, Sept. 

I, provided with a 
with the mixin|f» 
it. 394,484, June $ 


Apparatus far mixing dry < 
F.^Rannje. Ger. 584,333, T 
Rotary *appsratos for 
ftassous msterisliillls In mixers. 
Heath, Guy Cannon and 
Chemical Co.). U. S 
RtriMturaLdetiiK of ga^ 
8ieam-bpated tubular dim. , 
R.WolfA.oG. Oer.58UMSAi 
stone, gnvd 


as 

lixture. Inter- 
Sept. 15, 1933. 
27,4448). 

Jens K. 


Rotssy drier for 


Ltd., Augustus G. 1 
Jfily 11, 1083 


Terty 


and non- 
Sheldon B. 
I Barstow (to Dow 

( Oct. 17. Various 
described. 

abiik Buckmu 

11033. 

etc. Colas Prod- 
Laurenoe Briggs. 


System and method for drying wood, imprognatod 
articles, plaster, cement, llnoK Louis Gontier rad 
Maurice Rougi4. Brit. 304,1 12, Tune 1038. 

Apparatns lor drying fibrous, ^Oaky or granuhuczuaterial. 
British Celane.se Ltd., John £, Jbnes and David R. 
Johnston. Brit. 304,075, Jt4y 3, 1033. 

Separate heater and evaporator apparatus. Kschor 
Wyub Masebiuenfabriken A.>G. Brit. 305,287, July 13, 
1033. 

Spray evaporators for liquids holding solids in solution 
or suspension, e. g., malt extract, muk, gelatin. Wm. 
C. Mason and Wm. W. Hutcheson. Brit. 304,012, July 
6, 1033. 

Crucible furnaces. Frederick S. Wigley and Joseph 
Wigley. Brit. 394,704, July 3, 1033. 

Removable cover for wide annealing furnace. Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke A.-G. Ger. 583,457, Sept. 4, 103^^0 

Moans for conveying annealing boxes through a furnace. 
Braiio Schilde Maschinenbau A.-G*. Ger. 583,111, 
Aug 20, 1033. 

Means for igniting and controlling humors in a gas- 
heating apparatus *'Gawa*' Patent-Verwaltungs-A.-G. 
Bnt. 395,565, July 20, 1933. 

Apparatus for heating air or other gases or vapors. 
Wm. A. Darrah. IJ. S 1,929,881, Oct. 10. Structural 
and thermostatic control features. 

Lockable valve for gas burners. Henry Liva (one* 
half to Angelo SebastiancUi) . U. S. 1,929,362, Oct. 3. 
Mecb details. 

Safety cut-off for gas burners operating when the flame 
is extinguished. Johan F. Fran/en U. S 1,930,007, 
Oct. 10 Structural and mech. details. 

Adjustable boiler superheater. Wm. A. Jones. W S. 
1,029,532, Oct. 10. 

Heat-transfer surfaces for liquids. Paul Kleinewcfers. 
But. 394,324, June 16, 1933. Structural features. 

Heating systems and apparatus. Max Winckler. 
Bnt 304,510, June 29, 1933 Steam from a superheater 
IS cotitinuouvly arculated by a pump through an oven, 
the steam being generated at starting solely in the super- 
heater and the boat supplies! thereto being sufficient to 
inhibit condensation duniig the circulation. 

Heat-exchange apparatus. Reuben N. Trane. U. S 
1,929,540, Oct 10. Structural details. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitsbls for use with liquids. 
Knk T I.inderoth and Curt F. Rosenblod (to Curt F. 
Rosenblad). U. S. 1,930,879, Oct. 17. Structural 
detaib. 

Heat exchanger (plate type). The Clyde Oil Fuel 
System Ltd. Ger. 583,123, Aug. 29, 19:13. 

Serpentine tube heat exdumgera. C A. Parsons A Co. 
Ltd., Thomas Snuth and Daniel C. P. Willis. Biit. 
3a3,994, June 19, 1933. 

iSiySre blodc. Herbert K. Preston (to Amcriciati 
Eimneering Co.). U. S. 1,930,908, Oct. 17. 

Sintering apparatus. John E. Greenawalt. Brit. 
395,619, July 20, 19.33. 

Apparatus for estimating potassium by messurini its 
7 -rsdistion. Werner Kolhorster. Ger 579,792, June 
30, 1933. Addn. to.W5,:i76 (C\ A 27,3421). 

R6ntgen-ray apparatus. I. G. Farbenind A.-G^ 
Brit. 395,578, July 20, 1933. In app. for radiosoopic 
exainn. 2 or more fluorescent screens producing fluores- 
cence of different colors are arranged so as to be movaUe 
into operative position in turn. The screens may be 
corapo^, e. g., of Zii silicate, ZnS or BaPt(CN)«, or a 
mixt. of the8c,4or 1 screen and CaW 04 and (or) CdWO* for 
Uie oUftr. « 

Lightibensitivs cells. Peter St. J Heaton. Brit. 
895,422, July 20, 1933. To minimise the effects of temp., 
humidity, age, etc., on Se and like cells (he cell is subjected 
to a flickering light addnl. to the controlling light. 

PhotoeflkMc cells. AUgemcine Elektridtits-Ge- 
sellschaft (to International (Seneral Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 396,049, Jul^' 13, 1933. A photbdec. ceU is stir- 
idqnd;^ by a casing, the intermediate spadb being ex- 
hatmted. The casing may be of reflecting material or of 
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tn«Mlttcent«or traimanni a part of the internal 

ituitfoee of which is si\reredS 

iMiotoelectiic cell#. Kjenneth H. Kingdon and Hugh K. 
ThomsNfnatto The BritisMBThonuon -Houston Co Ltd ). 
Bril. *B9*'>,1220, July 13, 1^3. A transparent hght- 
sensitive layer is formed on a inundation mciiibcr and trans- 
ferred thirefroni to the wall of the envelope 'ITiu^ a Cu 
wa^ex is Ag plated and the* oxidized by passing a high- 
frigucncy or d. c. discharge between the anode and the 
washer in O at 100 p. Capsules coutg. pellets of Cs 
dichrotnate and Si are healed to liberate Cs and form the 
layer on the washer and the bull> is baked at 300" and 
evacuated by the process of Bnf 303,17(> The light- 
sensitive material is transfem^d to the envelope bv cathodic 
sputtering, an a., c. or d c discharge tieing passed in A 
at 100 p. 

Photoelectric cells Siemens & Ualske A.-G. (Walter 
ScQOvdcy and Itmil Duhtiic, iiiveutcirs;. Ger. 584,000, 
Sept. 13, 1033 1 if the iiianuf. of pliutoelcc. cells in which 

a transparent electrode is depositisl on a surface of CuiO, 
tin CujO surface is etclie<l, e, g , with HfS 04 of about 25% 
concii., fH.fore the transparent electrode is deposited. 

Photoelectric cell Westinghouse Elec, and Manufg. 
Co "Ger. 584,351, St‘pt. 18, 1933. See Brit. 291,703 
(C .4.23,1019). 

Actinometer with a photoelectric cell. Clarence T 
Brewer (oiie-thinl each to Edward W. Menke and Harrv 
h. Hillstroni). U. S. 1,931,283, Oct. 17. Stnictuial, 
electrical and mech. details. 

Tbennionic tubes. The MuUard Radio Valve (\>. 
1-td Fr. 760,040, Aug. 14. 1 933 

Thermionic valves with filamentaiy cathodes. The 
MuU^ Radio Valve Co. Ltd. and Buarto lilrol. Brit 
305|te9, July 20, 1933. Structural features. 

• Electron tube. Ulrich Doenng (to Electrons, Inc ) 
IT. S. 1,931,254, Oct. 17. An anode is assoed. with a 
heatable dectron-emilting electrode adjacemt which is a 
heatable positive ion -emit ling body conipiising a metal 
core such as Ni having embedded in it ioiUAablc material 
such as Cs with a layer of another nu (al such as Co on the 
core to effect a controllable resistance to the diffusion of the 
Cs. 

Electron tubes. Tcleftmkcn Gcsi. fur drahtlose Telc- 
graphie m. b.fll. Fr 760,(532, Aug. 14, 1933. 

Kectron-disdiaige device Cnrl J R. H. von Wcdel 
(to Electrons, IncJ. U S. 1, 929,6(51, Oel 10. A de- 
vice sudi^s an electron tube is provided with a cathode 
having an electron-emissive coating including an alk. 
earth metal conipd., a non -emissive electrode carrying 
on it a compd. of a metal the oxy-ocid of which is at least 
as Mid a^he corresponding acid of Pt, such as an oxide of 
W or Pt, and the electrodes may be surrounded by a gaseous 
medium. * 

H. DigdSiarge appmtus Ekyestllt Iz/ol^ntia fs \Tlla- 
mcAsagi R. T. Brit. 394^962, June 30, 1933. An excess- 
voltage protective arrangement for low- voltage circlets 
comprises 1 or more gas-filled discharge tubes iii which 
the xdectrodcs arc electrically connected with 1 or more 
thenna], e. g., bimetallic, switches, subject to heat 
general^ by the discharge and short-circuiting the elec- 
trodes at a given temp., and wherein I or each of the 
ijfuluallv oanfronting electrodes, e, g., of Fe, contains a 
core of a more electropos. material to localize the dis- 
charge within the substantially enclosed spaci- tictween 
them and to free the rare-gas fillii^ from O and HjO 
va|M)r. The electrodes may have axial bores which may 
be partially ^Icd with an alkali or alk. earth metal or 
any electropos. compd. thereof, e.g., BaO. • 

Electric dischaige tubea. Rafiioaktiengcsellsch^ D. S. 
I oewe and Paul Kapteyn. Brite 395,056, June iTs, 1933. 
Structural and elec, features. • 

Oaaeoua dischaige device. Heinrich Fricdrichsen (to 
General Elec. Co.) U. S. 1,930,080, Oct. 10- Various 
structural details are described of a device or the ncg. 
glow type which contains a gaseous atm« eucb as Ne and is 
provided wijh«a cathode which mayJtlk formed of Al and 
which 1ms an external wall carrying a thin cogtijpg.ct 
hyditisride such as Al(OH)i. # 


^ ^ rtectric dieehaige devtoe. MeeM Regep (to 

General I c. Co*). U. 8. 1.030*182, OcL 10. Various 
structural ad operative details are described of a device 
suitable ft ise with metal vapor such as Na. ^ 

Gaaeou electric disdungei device. Marcello Pirani 
and Mart Reger (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,930,- 
150. Oct. . In a device omitg. mixed gases such as He 
and A or t! and Hg vapor and the electrodes of which 

2 ore conned tl tn a d. c^source, the polarity of {he cumnt 
applied to le electrodes is changed at time intervals* fessi. 
than thefne required for the sepn.tif the gas mixt. 
notict*abl/ » affect the color of the light emitted. U. S 
l,930,147-jf9 (Marcello Pirani to General Elec. Co.) 
relate lo sjptural details of elec discharge devices. 

Gaseoul^ectric dischaige device euitable for use with 
metal vapis fillings. Georg Gaidies (to General Elec 
Co.). U.jf 1,930,000, Oct. 10. Structural features, 

3 use of partl^ar kinds of glass, etc., are described. 

CathodAischarge tubes.. Compagnie fnincaise pour 
rexploilatfi dcs proc4d6s Thomson-Houston. Fr. 
750,570, m 12, 1933. 

Cathode hr discharge tubes. Osram G. ni. b. H. 
Komm -G ij(Hdiis J. Spanner and Ulrich W. Doering, 
inventors)} Jer. 584, .352, Sept 18, 1933 Details are 
given of a ^struction of cathode in which an alk earth 

4 zincate, aigttiate oi zirconate constitutes the electron- 


emitting la{ 

Device f{ 

Arturo Iml 
Apparatui 
A-G. Bnt 
Apporatui 
O. Htgmbol 

I, 929,493, 

Hydraulic 

Wilson. Bril 
Gas-pressi 
Bnt. 395,275, 
Pressure 
Cusson^ Lb 
July 17, 1933 
Pressure 
^ a slight vacw 
drawn from 
and Parkinson 
July 20, 193:1 
Liquid mel 

J. -M Giieux. 
Baffle-plate 

Pearce (one-f 
7 1,929,712, 

Storage tanks 
Wiggins. If, 
features. 

Receptacle for’ 
pressure. Philip 
Structural featui 
# Appaiatus for 
p reheating steam 
® Co ). U. S. I 
and operative d( 
Valve for coi 
B. F. Goodrich 
turof features are 
through which a 
formed of soft rubl 
Apparatus lor 
9 materials. WUh 
19:i3. 

Electrical ai 
or consistency < 
Geoigr E. Webb 
Oct. 17. Various 
live details are deicril 
Apparatua for 
acias in aeeord * 


ing no^us gases in the atmosphere, 
to. Brit. 3(fc,149, July 13, 1933 
detecting smoke or dust. Walther & Cic. 
,853, July 0, 1933 

oxidizing smoke, etc., with air. Arthur 
(one-half lo Wm. A. Weigle). U. S. 
Structural and niech. features, 
ittts for compressing air. Robert C. 
,091, July 13, 1933. 

igulating valves. George A. Williams. 
13, 1033. 

of the general manometer type, p 
>d Geo. W. Cussons. Brit. 395,3^, 

• • • 

ig valves for maintaining constant 

i the conduit by which gases ore wiih- 

lonizing plant. Bernard R. Parkinson 
>wan (Gas Meters) Ltd . Brit . 395,443 , 

_ two measuring chambers. Joseph 
394,558, June 29, 1933. 
m for gas scrubbers. %Standei) L. 
London Power Co. Ltd.). U. S. 
Structural details 

•gases and volatile liquids John H 
930,498*4-5, Oct. 17. Structural 

taining liquefied gases, etc., under 
Viulkev. 17. S. 1,929,511, Oct. 10. 

Sig flowing fluids such as la 
E. Hannum (to Bailey Meter 
55, Oct. 10. Various^stnictural 
e described. 

liqiflds. Fred L. Hau&haltei^ (to 
U. S. 1,931,320. Oct. 17. sSuc- 
yed of a valve with a i^d casing 
ble conduit extends which may be 
disrated on by a pinching device.^ 
calltilar products %oi2 fnied 
Inger. Civ. ^883,470, Sept. 4, 

t ld(|ttting the moiatore content 
al radi as eoncsetn aamaaies. 
Behring Co.). U. S.^^^^l, 
electrkamd open> 

WMfljy <1 amtariito 
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D. Doyle (to Leeds & Northnip Co.). U. S. l^SSO^SSS, i cleetied prior to putting the boUer uto'hd^ they are niain- 

Oet. 10. Variou^taeoh/' and electrical features are de« tained clean by a coating of. a suitable mrterial that 

scribed. prevents their oxidation. Th«« surHfces may be cleaned 

Appdiatus lor purifying gases and vapora^di as in by adding Na or K, s. g., 0J2&% to th^ Hg. NaOH may 

nuiBying gasoline vapors with copper oxide. Mikm J. be used, the resulting H|0 and II being remove*^ by an 

Tmmble and Wm. L. Seeley (to Processoo, 1^4.)- U. S. air pump. Metals having a greater aflimty for O than Fe, 

l»029»d(>9, Oct. 10. Various structural and operative a. g., Zn, Sa, may be add^ tp the Hg or the boiler may l>e 

detaUa are described. coated initially with Zu or Sn. 

Seal lor floating decks of tanks lor storage ol liquids Crushers with vibrating jaws. Fried. Krupp Gf^hson- 
* such .as petroleum oils. Frederick O. Hampton (to ^ werkA.^. Bnt. 394,913, July 6* 1933. ^ 

Standard Oil Co. Calif.}. U. S 1,930,953, Oct. 17. Impact pulverizers. I^o St. J. Colley. Brit. 395,788, 

Structural features. July 27, 1933. 

Settling tanks. Leonard Andrews. Brit. 39.5,728, Impact pulverizers for reducing grain. Eleni(!T Zathu- 

July 21, 193^;^. After each withdrawal of sludge from the reezky. Brit. 394,478, June 29, 19;i3. 
bottom of a settling tank a portion of the sludge is forci*d Ball or tube i^lls. Humboldl-Dcutzniotoren A.-G. 
back .so a& to loosen aggregated matter in the lower part Brit. 394,500, June 29, 1933. 

of the tank and facilitate its subsequent rt'inoval. Lightning arrester. Ted K. Foulke [to General Klee. 

Mercury boilers. Anthonv J. Nerad (to The liritish , Vapor Lamp Co.). If. S. 1,930,088, Oct. 10. An envelope 
Thomsoti-ITouslon Co. Ltd.}. Brit. 392,783, May 25, contg. a gaseous aim. such as Ne, He and A uaflQTr u 
1933. In a ilg boiler means ado|>ted to ensure that the pressure of about 25*-45 mm. Hg aisc* amtains llaand is 
llg wets the generating surfaces. The Fe or steel lubes are provided with electrodes at least one of which carries Rb 
cleaned by picUing or iiiech. means or exposed to II for a Automatic water-control valve for high-pressure acety- 
few lirs. at 950'’ which decarboui/es the sted to an ap- lene generator. Wilhelm J. Herbst. Ger. 583,410, 
pmciable depth. When the heat -transfer surfaces are Sept. 2, 1933. 
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Hhnry Howard Salmon W. Wilder. Ind. hng, 
Chm, 25, 1299(103.1) Biography with portrait. 

G. O. 

A century of progress in chemistry. Arthur B. l.iunb. 
Set^nve 78, .371 0(19.13) E. H. , 

Alchemists in art and literature. Richard B. Pilcher. 
7. Oil c' Colour ( hem. A%soe. 16, 318 52(1933) la?cture. 

G. (i. vSward 

Knowledge of the metals in ancient India. K. N. 
Bhagvat /. Chem hducation 10, (i.59 06(193.1). 

E. H. 

Doctorates in chemistry and related fields conferred by 
American universities, 103^2 33 ^Clarence J. West and 
C dill Hull. J, Chem. hdtuaiwn 10, (»9.J 703(1033). i 

E. H. 

Class exercises in the industrial chemistry course. I. 
Topic reports on literature surveys. Keimtth A. Kolw. 

/ i him hduratioH 10, 679 81(193.3). K. H 

Story of the scientific section of the educational bureau. 
Fuderii k G. Weed. Paint, Oil tf Ckem. Rev. 95, No. 19, 
-m r. 82(19.33) G. G. Sward 

A new periodic chart. John D. Clark. /. Chem. . 
hAuiatwn 10, 975 7(1933). -Sonic advantages of a 
llattimd spiral aiianginicnt are pointc*d out. 

Philip D. Adams 

Special exercises for students in general chemistry. 
11. Electrochemistry. G. Bryant Bachman and J. K. 
Farrell. J. Chem. Rducatum 10, 689 90(1933). 

E. II. 

The story of zinc. H. Hanley. J. Ckem. 

liduralton 10, 682 8(1933); of. C. A. 27, 5225. K. H. l 
The fracti^^ting column in flie piepaimtion of acetone. 
G. Ro% Rolieitsou, / Chem. Eaucation 10, 704-5 
(1933J. ^ilip D. Adams 

Mmburement of colors and its industrud a^lications. 
Ren4 Toussaint. compt. rend. soc. ing. France 

85, 743 68(1932). -An address. A. P.-C. 

Chemical information periodicals. Necessity of sn 
intefnationa^ organization. C. Marie. Chimie & indue- , 
uie Special No., lf5rH5(Junc, 1933). A. P.-C. ' 

The 1931 I. C. I. standard observer and coordinate 
system for colorimetry. De^he B. Judd. J. Optical 
& 0 C. Am. 23, 359-74(1^).—!^ report gives in con- 
'venieut forpi the properties of the standard observer 
recently spec jinrended fouriprimetrk use by the Inter- 
national Commission on tllumlfiatloa. These data 
supemej^ihe 1922 rc^port known as the O. S. A. exdtatiqn 
damT^^TBrrw are given for computing trilinear coordinates 
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(trichromatic rtH'lTs.), dcntiinanl wave length, colorimetric 
punty and luminous transmission (or r^cctance) from 
spectrophotoinetric data. Tables of the data needed an* 
included for the 1931 I. C. 1. standard illuminants A, P* 

, and C. Equations are given for mterconverting 0.3- A., 
Abbot-Priest and Davis-Gibson sunlight values. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Delivery of heat and temperature distribution of elec- 
trically heated wires, A. Farkas and H. H. Rowley. 
Z. physik. Chem. B22, 335-43(1933). — Discontinuities m 
the pressun-temp. curves of electrically heated Ni and Pt 
wires as found in the pm-H conversion are not due to sur- 
fac*e conditions as previously supposed ( 6\ A . 26, 377) . The 
» explanation lies m the lack of temp, cquil. along the wire 
which arises if the II. Busch stability cc^iditions are not 
fulfilled (Ann. Physik [4], 64, 401(1921)). G. M. M. 

The atomic mass of sodium. H. The sodium clilo- 
ride-silver ratio. Clyde R. Johnson. J.Phys. Chem.sr, 
923-33(1933).— Using the improved methods outlined in 
this and in previous articles (of. C. A. 26, 4551), J. detd. 
by means of titration analyses the ratio NaCl:Ag and 
^ graviraetrically the ratio NaCl:AgCl. If Cl "> 35.457 
and Ag «• 107.880 the at. mass of Na as derived from 
lioth sets of expts. is 22.994. H. S. v. K. 

A revision of the atomic weight of indium. Gregory P. 
Baxter and Chester M. Alter. J. Am. Chem. Sac. 
1943-6(1933). — ^InCU and InBr« were synthesized fiom 
electrodeposited In. From the ratios of these compds. to 
Ag the at. wt. was detd. nepbelomctrically as 114.76. 

L. H. Hall 

) Arevisioii of theatomicweii^tof thallium. Theanalysis 

ol thallous diloride. Gregory Paul Baxter and Joseph 
Smith Thomas. J. Am, Chem, Soc. 55, ^384-7(1933). — 
An at. wt. of 204.40 was found for Tl by nephdon.etric 
comparison of TICI with Ag. Cf. C. A. 25, 1715; 26, 
910. L. P. Hall 

A revision of the atomic weigjht of arsenic. The com- 
pirison ^ arsenic trichloride with iodine pentozide. 
CWgory P. Baxter and Wtq^ K. Shaefer. J. Am. Chem. 
' Soc, S5, 1»87 63(l«3i»); cf C. A. 27, 2366.— Tlic at. wt. 
of As was foinid to be between 74.{I06 and 74.916 fnnn 
anolytds of As^, which was dissolved in NaOH sedn. and 
treated with a nearly equiv. wt. of l«Ot. After neutral- 
intkn with phosphate sidns. the end point woe found 
whb 0.01 N I. and AarOi xdns. . L. P. HaU ' 

Certain fidi\|iviatie ospaeti of ttie ooaoMtinii of dMuiioal 
mocloa, olement and votenco. "B Bnner. ilea. ght. 

44, eoO-lSXlOSS).— A review po&thic out the 
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culty of establisliiijg A, rigid definition of any one of these, 
and callingi attention tu (he large no. of chcin. species 
''that must be oonsiflo^rd. c Gregg M. Evans 

Magnetic propeaties of iodine in different solvent!. 
S. S. Mebiagur and C. if. Lakra. Indian J. Physics 8, 
4S 7(V.Kii{). -The magnetic susceptibility of 1 in Celle ■■ 
• — b.ol X in m cyclohexalie — ().36 X 10“*, and in 

CS/ ^ (1.50 u» 0.r>l X 10“®. I'hcse values favor the 

idea %hut I i«> ionized in C«.ffe and CSe, and unionized in 
cycroliexaue. C. E. P. Jefoeys 

Magnetic study of manganese sulfate and some rare 
earths. S. \ala>os. Anales soc. cspaH. /is. quim. 31, 
.')07 'The harailay method of attraction and 

repiiliiuiv in ii iion-tinilonii magnetic field was used. The 
app. uM'd WH' that of Foex and horrer (C. A. 21 , 2201). 
•'J he magiutou ^.ikiis were. MnSOe 28.99, GdeCSOele 
.TS.02, C'.dAh DyaOj .51.73. Deviations of exptl. 

val in s In mi those of the quantum theory of Weiss mag- 
luto/Hw hole in>^. im* compared. E. M. Symmes 
Experimental cuimibution to the magnetic rotation of 
nickel. Kurt J1 v. KJilzmg. Z. Physik 85, 240-52 
. '1 he rotation of the plane of polarization of light 

nil rellectioii-at the surface of magnetic Ni (Kerr effect) or 
Iias^jici tliroiigli transparent Ni films placed in u lottgi- 
tiidinal inagm tic field effect) was studied in its 

deix'iuknee on tenip., on the wave length of light (infra- 
redj and on the held strength. I'he rotation diminishes 
with nuTeu^iitg wave leiigtii, passes zero (at 1 .5 /i) and 
a''*simies iiicn asingly uc-g. values (Kerr effeel). The 
.same is true though with reversed sign for the Faradav 
effect ; (he nun. is shifted to t m in this ease. The rotation 
is largely proportional to the niagnetizuticm. R. H. 

^ Magnetic susceptibility of electrolytically prepared 
palladiiun-hydrogen alloys. Borje Svensson. Ann. 
Pl^ysiR 18, 299 304(1933). — Pd wires 40 iniii. long and 
•0»75 mm. in diam. were charged electrolytically with 
various coiicns. of H. The g.-al. susceptibilities are given 
for 1 5 eoiicns. <»f 11 up to H/Pd *= 0.840. For pure Pd x X 
!()• 590, and x duninishes lim*arly with increa&tiig II 

eoium. to K/Pd (1.00, when an abrupt change in the 
slope of the cuive occurs at a small iieg. value for 
(x X 10* IS 4.5 3 lor 11 /Pd *» 0.022 and it is - S.O for 
H/Pd “ 0.0. lO.) By extrapolation, for H/Pd « 1, 
X X 10* ■*» — l.'J, These rc.sults agree well with previous 
values given by Briggs, and the x-H/Pd lines have the 
*‘atuc general charaet(.T as tlmsc found by Aliarniii and 
Simon ior Pd charged in an a tni . of H, although tlieir values 
arc somewhat less and the break in {heir curve oi*curs at 
11 /Pd s“ 0..5J1 with no neg. values for x* Comparison 
with the behavior of Uic Pd-Ag alloys suggests tliat Bus 
behavior is due to the fonimtiuii of a series of alloys of 
PdH with Pd. W. W. Stifler 

Lack of inertia of the diamagnetic Faraday effect. 
W. Hanle.. Z. rjty.stk 85, 304 -9(19:13).— ITic magneto- 
r^Midp* of Ilg viipor was studied with a high-fn*qupncy 
magnetic field. Nfi dimixiutum of the Faraday effect was 
noted wiien the field frecjucncy was increased from 50 
I’Vcles to lO*. Light near tlie resonance line was used. 

Egon Brctscher 

The diamagnetiam of organic compounda with respect to 
the effect of temperature and constitution. I. The 
primary alcohols, nitrobenzene and m-cresol. B. Cabrera 
atidiH. Fahlehbrach. Z. Physik 85, 568-91(1933).— 
The method of C. A. 27, 4143 to del. the temp, dciwii- 
dence of ipagnetic susceptibility is applied to org. conipds. 
The Incan mol. susi*eptibilities arc: MeOH —21.00, 
EtOH —33.73, PrOH —45.29, BuOH —50.32, C«H,,On 
-79.81, ChHitOII —102.65^ C,aH»OH —147.70 (i^l 
values times 10*). The mol. ^ susceptibility increases jfor 
every C1I» group by —1 1 .48. The spsei'ptibility changes 
very considerably near the m. p.,^but remains const, for 
large temp, intervals of the liquid and solid phases. The 
susceptibility difftTence above and Mow the m, in- 
cUcoses very much with the elec, moment of the mol . The 
abs. susceptibilities for PhNOj and «-crespt are, resp., 
0,5090, 0.0090 X c c K . Brctscher 

Paramagnetic Pofhday affect In alums, k H. Kaufmamr 


Ann. Physik 18, 251-64(1933). — The^FanAay efl^ in 
Cr and Fe alums was measured for a fielfl strength of 20,300 
gausses. 'I'he paramagnetic contribution was detd. by 
comparison with isomorphic A1 alum. The resfilts are 
compared with tlie pn*dictions of various theories. Con- 
trary to tlie predictions of Kost'nfcld's theory, the Fc 
ion ill the* slate has a comparatively large paramagnetic 
coin^meiit. Calciis. basca on the empirical values* for 
the intensities also fail to agn^e with theory. With Ci 
alum, conipurii^ns are difficult InTnase of the nO* 
possible transitions and the bniallnes%of the effects. 

W. W. Stifler 

Susceptibility of paramagnetic solutions. G. Foi^x. 
Omipl. rend. 197, 749 51(1933); cf, C. /I -26, 3156.— 
Fahleiibrath showed that solus, of certain smts of tlie Fc 
gnaip obey the Curie- Weiss law, x(T — S) * C, and 
eumputed the moments of tlie ions, with C as the Curie 
const. On the other hand, (kirter luaintaiiied that the 
ionic moment depends ui>oii the temp, ami that the prod- 
uct xP should Ik* usc'cl as the Curie const, in computing 
ionic moments. Ho argued that the variation in moment, 
eiUier witli temp, or cotien., would W due to the fotmalion 
of complexes; the Cuni*-Weit.s law seems to be oVicyed 
because tlu* variation oi niotiienl in the timp. range usi*d 
(65” in hahlenbruch's woik) is less than Fokx 

|K>mts out that arguments husid on tlieoretic*ai grotmds 
can hardly Ik conclusive sinci the theory itself may be 
questioned. He &up]xirts h.’s position by citing addul. 
c\ptl. eviileiice: (a) Chaailloii showed that solns. of Co 
salts obey the Curie-W'eiss luw within t) 2*^'^ over a temp. 
iuti*rval of 130®. Auer's rtceiil work eoiifinns C.’s values 
for C and 0, Hence G.'s ai Kliments based on low pre- 
cision and small temp, interval do not hold for Uiese data 
(b) Anliyd. C0SO4 can be pn pd. i ither with 25 or with 26 
luagncious as the moment of tin Co ion, and solr.s. of thesi* 
salts preserve tliis moment and i»bey the Ciirii -Weiss law. 
Inirthcr, the const. C posh^'sses the same sigiiifirance for 
the solid and for the soln. since its \alue remains the same. 
With G.'s method of caUm. thi*- uleiitity ol tin inonunts 111 
solid and liquid states disappems. These facts detiiutelv 
show that tlie Curie-Weiss law hohls riRorous^y lor V.’s 
solus,, that tlie niagne(ao moment is independent of the 
temp., and that it can be calcd. from the const C. 

W. W. Stifler 

Report on paramagnetism. W. J. de Haas and F. C. 
Wiersma. Rapports et Commununfions, He Cougr. Intern. • 
Ffoid^ Buenos Aires, Conmunualions Kamerhngh Onnes 
Lab. Umv. Leiden Suppl. No. 74, 30-70(1932) —van 
Vltvk's formula ior the magnetic moiiieiit of NO as a 
function of the temp, was verified from 292®K. to 113”K. 
Within this range the exptl. values diffi r from those caU d. 
theoretically by only a few tcntlis of l',J . At 292.10"K., 

X X 10* » 49.07, while at 112.77''K. it equals 87.32. 
The results of a no. of stu^h'S on O2 from room ienip. down 
to 155”K. and for various us., are suiiimurizi d. Gas(*otis 
Oi doi's not follow the same law as liquid O2, since the 
siiM.'eptibility per unit mass depends nprui the d. The 
precision of the results is not sufficient to decide definitely 
whicj)i law of variation^P^h tt*mp. is lollowe^, but to u 
first approximation mat^of tha results can be represented 
by \( 7' -h 1 .7) ■« C. Among the solids, tabulated results 
for tlie temp, range 290® to 14®K. are givcn^lor KgS04.^ 
Cr.fS04),.2-IH5tO, CuS(L.5H»0. NuS 04.7H20, CeF,; CeCU, 
NdAS04)».8H*0, Pr»(S04)».«H»0, and I*rj(S04)a.« The 
iNptl. vakies for the moments V*, V”', V'*, Cr***, Cr**, 
Mn**, Fe*", Fe**, Co**, Nt**, Cu** arc compared with the 
corresponding values calcd. according to the theoriqpof 
Hund, l.apnrte-^mmerfeld and Bose-Stoncr. In gen- 
eral, the cxptl. values agree with the JJfise-Sffniar predi^ 
tions. The cryomagnetic anomalies presented by the 
liehavior of CuCb, CUSO4 And FcCl* an* treated in some 
detail. In the rare earth ggoup many of tlie expts. beaj' 
on the question of an odd or an even no. bf%lcctrons the 
ion. ^ W. W. Stifler 

A law of dtscontiiiuouB 4flMdbtttion of ftnamagnotic 
Curie points. HI. Applicatioas. Robert Foner. J. 
t^ys. radium |7], 4 , 427-^9(1933) .—The 
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Cuii<» ptmti obev the law 6 « F \/N, where 6 is the 
Curie point temp.* F is const, equal to 301, and Nisun 
integer which gives the no, of effective contacts per atom 
between the orbits of the electron lattice (2f. C. il. 27, 
3369). By starting with the known Curie points and 
structures of a no. of bodies, the no. of cc^B^c^ is com- 
puted for each, and the structnire of the dectron lattice of 
onditation is deduced. This method is applied to such 
problems as the transformation of hgxagonal Co, the Cune 
points of magnetite and the ferrites, and UiTbehavior of 
certain alloys, and» such questions as the change in the 
direction of easy magnetization and the range of visco*^ity 
III hexagonal Co are considered. Analysis of magnetite 
n veals thefpresence of the strongly bound group FeOi. 
'1 he method is then extended beyond the range of ferro- 
niagnctism to include the consideration of Ri^helle salt 
and various substances with panuiiagnclic Cune points 
The law is generally applicable to homeopolar bonds and 
will find many applications in the study of solid bodies. 

' W. W. Stiller 

Dielectric constant of H^*0. Gilliert N. Lewis, A\el 
K Olson and Wm. Maroncy. Ant. Chrm. Soc. 55, 
17 { I ( 103.*!) —The ratio the diclcc*. const, of 

I that of ILO, is 0.990 at 25*^ at iuliiiitc wave length, 
i divcrgiMicf iietwccn Uie 2 kinds of water uicreasts with 
‘iishiiig temp. C. J. West 

electric constants. Ethanol-diethyl ether and urea- 
er solutions between 0® and 50®. jeflnes Wyman, jr. 
J'. Am.Chfm 6oi.. 55,4116 2l09‘i;{).— 'iln* dielcc const, 
of urea ILO solus, approaolit^s 108 at a concii. of about 
S medes per 1 . a 1 0 ' . The n suits are aiiplied to the studies 
of 1 4inge and Robinson (C. A. 25, (KIO) on tlie heats of 
diln of KCl in urea Miliis. P. T. Ncwstmie 

Study of the effect of a magnetic field on the dielectric 
constant of argon and oxygen by a new resonance 
method H. Voss A. Physik 85, 172 9(1933).— This 
risoiuncc method woiks at the steepest part of tlie reso- 
iiaiKL curve insltad of the usual p(»ak. The advantage l^ 
iiu u as^, d St 11 -.111 V it V . A iletcetor circuit con tg. 2 Ihenno- 
eoiq»lts U'ouiiectid in siuh a way tliat tluy olTstt each 
oth r il the iMirnnt is the s.junc and loosely coupled to the 
osiillitor and lilt resiinaii'i cifcfiit) and a galvanometer 
sent , det the restmanoi and tocompeiisati fluctuations 
oi tin oseillaUir llie eiTcd of a magnetic field on the 
du li c const, of A and ( )j was di td. No effect larger than 
-- I X 10“’ was found. Ugon Bretseher 

Effect of methyl, ethyl and phenyl groups on the course 
of association of salicylic acid derivatives. Kazimicr/ 
Raluiowskt. Ro(.zntki Chem, 13, 384 98(1933). — Cryo- 
scopK Cfllle was used as the non-polar solvent. Dipole 
infMJu Ills and the degree «»f associi (lu percentage) at 40 2® 
f(»ll.us salol 3.15 X 10- 71.50; Kt ester 2.XS X 
10 (,J37; Me ester 2.41 X IO^a*, .51,7; at 13.2®- 

Moi'-tei X 10 “A*, 55,8lb The substances studied 
are du»ole compds. The efftef on assocn. is greatest with 
the Ph group; it is least with Me. C. T. Tchniowskt 
Dipole moment and group rotation. I. The moments 
of the chloro- and nitro-benzyl chlorides and the effect of 
group separation. J. M. A. d «Bruyne, Kom* M. Davis 
and Paul M. Groas. /. Am. ifhem. Soc. 55, 3036 44 
J1933); cf. C. A. 26, 3708, 4219.— The diclcc. const^., 
us., and ffs of dil. CcHn, CCU and CvHis stilns. of a-, m- 
and p-qhlorobenzyl chlorides were detd. at 30® and also 
thoswof dll. C«He and CCti solns. of o- ard w-i|»tro- 
benzyl chlorides and the dipole moments calcd. from the 
results. The effect on the dipole moment of ~ CIT2CI 
wag found to be 1.85 debyes when attached to a Ph group 
with the ring substituent or m- to the — CHtCl. 
m • ^ ..lA J. W. Shipley 

The estimation of electric moment in solution by 
the temperature coefficient method. 1. Experimental 
method and the electric moments of some benzyl com- 
pouifils. Preef Fairbrother. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) 
A142, 17t3 ■<Vr(1933). — The dtg;n. of’Sflcc. moment in soln. 
at different temps, by mcaeiiiisnents of dielec, const, and d. 
in sdn. is discussed. The dieloc. polarizations were estd. 
ffig folii^e cis and trans isopaers of decahydronaphllli- 


1 lene. Both isomers, a mixt. of the ^ (dsl^d as a solvent in 
the remaining work), and p-ii^lene^are non<gx>lar. For 
these suKstances the polanzanon ipercascss slightly with 
rise of temp . The polarizations of PhC']HsOH aud PhCll^CU 
were measured from 20® to MiOl while their cstd«,e)ec. mo- 
ments arc resp./i l.f»X 10-*»e .s.u.audM* 1. 72X10 

e. s ti. The polari/ations »of m- and /»-ni1xubeiuyl * 
chlorides were nieasund in p-xylene from 20® to 120®. 
g The effect of temp. npt)u the polan/ations and the elec, 
moments is discussed and correlated with the rota turn of * 
the — CH/Cl group about its axis. Colvin Brous 
Expeiimental investigations of the electrical Kerr effect 
in gases and vapors at higher temperatures. 11 A. 
Siuait and H. Volkniami. Ann. rhystk 18, 121’-49 
(lO^id), cf. C A. 27, 1973. — An expU. arrangement is 
destribid by which ab*>. iiuasurements^f the Ken eonsl. 
of vapors accurate U» 3Vr were obtaimd at temps, up to 
3 2.30* T lie timp. dependence ol the Kvir const, oi EtCl 
vkas measured bilwcin IS® and 177". 'I he obserTadoiis 
fiirthei corihim tin Lange vm-Bnrn lOncntatiuii tlicory of 
the effect Kerr cotisis. arc givtii foi a senes of org. 
vapors, and the polarization -t llipsi ads for KtNO> and the 
lirsl nitinbirs ol llu ki tones are calcd and di^cussi'd. 
Ill contiast to the lower ketones, the Kerr const, of diiso- 
propvl ketone is sicg , and tin elongati d i-oniiguratiOiis are 
predinred 111 h'LCO. Data are t.iimlated for 33 eonipds. 

Alliii 8. Smith 

Detemination of density and viscosity of gases with the 
aid of the Schilling Bunsen apparatus. W. Schiller. 
Fotsch. Geinete Jngenteurw. A or B 4, 225 30(1933). 

M. C. Rogers 

Thermodynamic deduction of the law of infinitely dilute 
gases. Domingo Matiiro Rrv. facultad quttn tnd.agr., 
Vmr. nacl. lUoral 2, 38-49(1932).— Witli the dciiniltons df 
b an ideal gas, t. e. (6VfOo)'t ■* 0 and (d/i/<)i») r*-' * 0» 
as a startuig point and by assuming that m any real gas 
It IS inipi fssibltf to reach zero pressure by auy fiuite revi rsible 
!S*»inetnc pnH'i ss, it is shown that lim F ■* 0, liin MP V — 
kV. 1'hc application of this equation to tlie thermody- 
namic tcinj). sc-ale- and to the detn. of mol. wts is discussed. 

J. B. Austin 

Upper pressure limit of ignition. N. N. Si-mcnov. 
Nature 132, 566-7(1933). — Polemic against Uiiishelwood 
^ (cf. C. A. 27, 2084). Reply. C. N. Hinslulwuod. 
Ib%d. 5l)7. Ofirgg M. h\ans 

Density of a vapor in equilibrium with a liquid near the 
critical temperature. J. S. Tapp, K. W R Steacic and 
O. Maass. Can. /.* Reseatth 9, 217-39(1933), cf. C. A. 
25, 4771. -Expts. were made with MejO in the neightx>f- 
hexMl of the cnt. point to hnd evidence* of the discontinuity 
of slate from observations of the d. aliovc and bchiw tb^ 
7 position in the tube where tlie meniscus disappeared. I). 
detns. were made on boljli the liquid and gaseous pnascs, 
almost simultaneously, by measuring the elongation of a* 
quartz spiral attachi*d to a float sulpiKlrgcd at w;ll iiii,4he 
Q liquid or gaseous phase. THe d. aliovc the position of the 
disappearance of th(' meniscus was found to lx!®less than 
that below this imsition for several degrees above the temp, 
at which the meniscus disappeared pTovuinig U>cre wins 
no temp, gradient in the tube. Heating tbt bottom of the 
^ tube U.l ® warmer than tlie top equalized the d. within the 
tube while heating the bottom to 0.2® above that of the 
top reversed the d. conditions obs(*rvcd -When the (f^mp. 
of the tube was uniform. Heating the top of the tulic 
0 J2® aliovc that of the bottom acc-entuated the difference m 
ds. Vigorous stirring of the contents had no effe-ct upon 
the fimU d. obtained. A tube of such dixncnsimis that 
the meniscus neither rose nor fell while the temp, was 
9 raised to tlie crit. paint e^ibited no diffiTcnc^ in d. be- 
tween the gaseous and liquid phases at the cnt. point. 

^ J. W. Shipley 

The vapor pressures'of proppne and propylene. Alfred 
W. ^«'rancis and Geoffrey W. Robbins. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 55, 4339-42(1933). — The vapor pn^ssiire of propiwe 
was detd. nver tlic temp, range 27® to 64® and propylene 
over the radge, 29® to 46®. Tha> pressure was detd. by 
observing the yol. of air inclosed in a jspedal glass tube 
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wm uie uqttul. ' lliq vapor ptassure in atma. is log F i Electric condnctivilgr of gystab. WijDbidm 

4.^5 — '(1010/D for propane and log P «> 4.367 — Ldifddt. ^.PAy5fA!85,717«26(lfiS3).“^flieoonducuvitiies 
(OS/D for propylAe. P. T. Newsome of LiP, LiCl, NaF, NaG, NaBn Nal, KF, ICQ, KBr, Ell, 

Aa aieotroDic inixftire of secondarv botvl alcohol and RbQ, RbBr, AgQ, AgBr, TIQ and TlBr were detd. be*' 
•emdmlm^ DavidT^HoiSton. J. Am. tween -ISU; and the m. p. Ohm^s law is gencmlly valid, 

Qum.^Soc. 5$, 4131-2(1033).— Secondary BuOH and but the cond. depends on temp, m agreement with van ’t 
secondly RuBr form an azeotropic mizt.b74f 87.2^1 having ® « Egon Brctscher 

»V 1.4266 and contg. 71.0 a- 0.4 mds. % of the bro- ^wiclcy. Proc. Natt. Aead. 

mide^ • P. T. Newsome » 818-22(1933).— A discussion of^the still -unsolved 


Tmarr azootronic mizturoa. m. The heteroazeo- difficultiesm cxplainulg supercond. Gp*gg M. Evjuis ^ 

* « . «« I— , iS.Jfa . * * 


trope compoaed of ethanol, water and carbon disulfide. 
W. Swietodawhki and E. Wardzifiski. Rountki Ghent. 
13, d80-3(19d3}; cf. C. A. 26, 1490.— The modified 
ebtillioscopic app. was applied to the investigation of the 
system HtO-KlOU-CSa. The method of adding sue- 
ceasiv^y smidl portions of one component to the binary 
mint* of the 2‘othiTs was applied. The mixt. 92.30% 


Supercondnetivity and its theoytical importamce*. 
Carl Benedicks. Arkiv Mai. Asiron. Fys^ A23, . 1-29 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4140.— The equU. diagrams of In- 
Pb, Ilg-Pb, Bi-Pb, Sn-Tl, In-Tl and Pb-Tl are con- 
sidcied with the corresponding curves lor normal cond. and 
supcrcond. It seems possible to reconcile the breaks in 
the supen*oud. curves with the corresponding breaks in the 


CS* 6.66% RtOH- l.m>% H|0, bno 41.345®, was found ^ cquil. curves by means of the "phorelic’* or “contact” 


to bcHhe one which would cross the heteroazeotropie line 
of the binary uiixiaCSa- KtOH at approx, right angles. 
The equation luxst lilting tlie curve is x -|- 1.4y « 101.63; 
xe" percentage CSa, y - percentage EtOH; z is found 
from X + y + z ■■ 100. The relation between the coefis. 
was found as dp/dth^,nM ; dpldin^ *■ 1.05 (p -» 1 
atm.)# C. T. Ichniowski 


Uieory of elec . cond. The In-Pb curves especially indicate 
that hupcicond. appears iuscxactly the same mamicr be^ 
tween atoms of different elements as between atoms of ti 
same element. Numerous oliscrvations of uncxt^'ti ' 
supercond. phenomena, e. g., supercotid. of AuiBi, aic 
e.Kamd. and shown to fit weU into tlie phorctic theory 
not into others. The arguments for and agamstjjHm 


Bumping prevention. John E. S. Han. Ind. hitfi. . phorctic thi'ory of elec. cond. arc restated and anipU 


Chm.iAnal. Ed. 5. 302(1933) .—Sieve plates of Ag or Pt ^ ^ SheppaM 

are used. O. G. Pleochroism and the burefringence of the nitrated 

Report on specific gravity of alcohol. Alfred W. Han- in crystals. K.S. Rrisbngnaiid A. C. Dasgupta. Inwr 
sou. J. Aisoc. Official Agr. Ghent. 16, 635-0(1933).— /. 8, 49-60(1933). -The pleochroism and pnndpwi 

I'he directions for stainlardization of pyaiometer and ;/s of KNOi cr)rslal were measured in tlie visible and in the 
detn. of the sp. gravity of ale. were rewritten to conform tiiai ultra-violet. The absorption bond at about 3(XK) A. ll 

with the new ale. tables adopted by the A. 0. A. C. (0- tine to NO* ion was found to be strongly polarized, light 

86% by vol., at 26/26®, 20/20®, 15.6/16.0®). A. P.-C. vibrations m the plane of the ion being absorbed considei- 
Thesmeasurement of viscosity by oscillating columns, s ably more than those along the normal to the ionic plun(^ 
S. Venkataraman. Indian J. Physics 8, 25 42(1933).— Hiis absorption band has no effect on the principal wsof 


‘The viscosities of a no. of org. liquids and 11*0 were the ion. ^ C. E. P. Jeffreys 

measured by photographing the damping of th(*tr tiscillu- The optical properties of metallic and ciystalline^ ]pow- 
tions in a tube. Tbe nia^cniatics of problem were ders. A. 11. Hund. J. Optical Soc. Ant. 23, 376 S 
modified and cxtendetl. C. E. P. Jeffreys ( 1933). • Metallic “blacks” of An, Ag, Ni, Cn, Zn, Cd, 

Viscoaity of H®*0. Gilbi^rt N. Lewis and Ronald T, Pb, Bi, Sn, Se and Fe were prepd. by distn. in H or air, 
Macdonald. J. Aw. Chem. Sac. 55, 4730-1(1933). at a pressure of 3-6 mig.. Tim films were deposited on a 
Byuseof90%HWOatidbycaleR. valuesforpurcUnPO, thin sheet of nitrocellulose which floated on Ilg. The 
vat 6-35® (6® intervals) is; 19.88, 16.86, 14.51, 12.60, ^ tiansmissions of films of Sc, Te,Bi,Zii and NaCl prepd. m 


ll.a3, 9.72, 8.041 These results do not agree with those this manner are shown graphically for wave len^is from 

of Selwood and Frost {G. A. 27, 6636). C. J. West 0.8 to 11 a. The transmissions ainl reflections are also 

The constants of the ]^enbacb correction to Poi- shown for ciysi. quartz with a particle diam. of 6 a be- 

seuille’B Uw. Max Lippke. Z. tech. Physik 14, 412-lcS tween 4.5 and 10.5 a and for caldte with a iwticlc dum. 

(1933).-Krk's (cf. C. A. 24, KKK)) modification of the of 7 n Utween 3.8 and Sm* The pivpii. of filterewitli high 

Hagenbach correction docs not sati.sfy the relations for and narrow Uansmission bands is discussed. G. M. P. 
a piftil laminar flows and has no pbys. significance because The dependence of the lattice constut on the hydrogen, 
tnc coeff . depends on the tube diam . and on the velocity of 7 concentration in the system palladium**hydrogra. Giinuar 
flow. Integration of the hinduincntal hydraulic equation Kf>scnhall. Ann. Physik 18, 160-4(1 .—A moic 

leads to a rule fer pressure loss that agrees with expt. exact detn. of H coneu. in the .system Pd-H was made, 
Kvggy V^aedmeterns characterized by a pressure at which with a dctu, of the lattice Anst., to ascertain tnc accuracy 

flow obeys the original Pokwuille equation. A. F. of previous measurements (cf. Krilger and Gehm, C A. 

The eldbtilc bireMigence of camphor. Marcel St'hwob. 27, 2361). The results ag**^ wdl wi^ those ci Lmde 

Compt.rend. 197, (516 17(1933). —The elec. birefringence ot and Borclius (C*. A. 22, 1006) and indicate a miscibility 

liquid TBcemic camphor and of its CCI 4 and kerosene solns. gap in the system. ThyjiJuc of llic const, lor If® 
was meSured by the stroboscopic method (cf. G. A. 27, Pd*H was found to be ^985 A. U. AUei^.^^ith ^ 


4460, 621^) . The dispersion is normal. The variation of 
tile birefringence with temp, obeys Langevin’s law. Tlie 
biiefqngence is 4iiodified by the solvent and dc^creased by 
diln. Janet K. Austin 

The electric conductivity of inoiKanic material with 
electronic eonduction. WUfried Meyer. Z. Physik 85, 
278-93(1933).— Cond. nieasurcincnts at various temps, 
lead to the following results: The cond. of satdscompds. 


and Borclius [C. A. 22, 11)06) and indicate a miscibility 
gap in the system. Tbc^ajuc of the cimst. for riie coinpd. 
Pd*H wax found to be A. U. Allen S. Smith ^ 
Effective radius of hezamnihie cations M(NEU)e in 
crystals of fluorite type. G. Bddtker-Naessaiii O. Hassel? 
Z. pliysa. Chem. BM, 471-2(1938).— JBffcctive ^i of 
rations were detd. by measurements on M(NHw^rf 
where M - Mg, Ca, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Zn, Cd wd X - 
a, Br, 1 and CIO.. O. M. Murphy 

Z-ray inretlicatioa of dM eiTBtal •tmeture ^ p-iOBiao- 
azobenzene. Mata Prasad and M. R. Kapadia. In^an 


NiO, CoO, UOi); e. g., the resistance w of WC'* at room 
tepip* was 10( cm., but trratoent at high temp, in high 
vacuum removed large quantities of Oa and the resistance 
fell to 0.1 cm. W varies with temp, ai'cording to the 
formula IF ■* , in vdikh a and h are cqpsts., T is abs. 

temp. E8QP Bretscher 


loUowso - 13.69, h - 6.6(1, c - 14.18 A. XT.; and fi 
8l®49\ 'ITic d. was found to be 1.174/ dThe calc^ no. 
of mols. in tlie unit cdl is nearly 4. It thcr^orc appears 
Uut the mols. in the unit cepFosa asymmetric? • 

C. E. P. Jeffjrevs 

flhe crystal structurea of some oempoondB oi thAK#. 
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PtCU IgM. Oerhacd Bogiel. NaUtmeisnusehaftm 21, 
704(i983}.-^Diagnans iwtce made by the powder method 
mth Cu Kct rays ol mibatasieeB of ue A^CU type. All 
have ctlbk, face-centefed lattices, the dementiury cube 
oontg. 4 mols., 4 atoms In podtioii (000), 8 alkali 
atoms in ( ViViVO ^ Cl atoms At (m (X)) with 0.23 
m i 0.25 (H 61 tsrpe). The Cfjnsts. a (in A. U.) and 
calcd. d* are, resp.: RbsSnCle 10*160 * 0.004, 3.216 
0.004; CstSnae 10.348 0.006, 3:554 * 0.006; RbiTe- 

OU 10.221 ei 0.004, 3.157 + 0.004r CsiTeCU 10.449 
0.005, 3.503 ^ 0.004: RbiPtCl. 0.882 0.003, 3.957 i*> 

0.004; CsiPtCl. 10.185 ^ 0.004, 4?205 0.004; Rb«- 

Pbai 10.198 * 0.003,3.675 * 0.003; Cba>bCU10,416 
0.005, 4.003. 0.006. For the Pb compds. Os was 

pasfM^d into the HCl sola, of alkali chloride with PbCh; 
all other salts were made by mixt. of the aq. soln. of alkalt 
cliloridc and tetrachloride. AH salts were yellow ppts. 
)^(Sn white), little sol., crystals of 0.04 mm. size, optically 
' !{y>tropic, octahedral or cubic. R. J. C. v. d. H. 

, C-ray studies of fatty acids. 4^ 11. Slagle and Eiinl Oti. 
i %i». Chem. Soc. 5S, 4395-4404(1933).— The (001) 
s|fd^igs are accurately detd. for the very pure normal 
fatty acids Cio to Ci|. The linear C coutent-spacing 
a" ialion IS confirmed A new modification of the Cu 
ind fois rviKirWd. Ihtd. 44(H-1H; cf. C. A. 24, 5019; 27, 
i.,digbi— The cMStcnce of solid solns. oi iniKts. of the normal 
save tjecids Cio to Cu is demonstrated with: binary mixts. 
literaeanous conons., the components differing m chain 
shoa.tli by 2 or 3 C atoms; equuiiolar mixts. with chain 
ii’rgth differi'iices of 4 to 8 C atoms; very complex mixts. 
(tit) to 9 components). The assumption of double mols. 
IS iintenuiilc. Victor Hicks 

Ferrites 11. The alkaline, aUcaUne earth and lead 


1 rather than to any disturbance of th^ c(y4tal lattice. 

G. M. Murphy 

A note on the heat of sorption of water vapor by massive 
gold. Elliott Pierce Barrett. J. Aw. Ckem. Soc. 55» 
4006-0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 44ff3.— The integral heat of 
sorption, H, of srater vapor by massive gold as a functior, 
of the amt., TV, adsorbed is described by the equation H •- 
tn and n being consts. This equation is identical in 

2 form with that of Lamb and Coolidge for the sorptidh of 

org. vapors by diarcoal. P. H. Emmet*. 

Discontinui^ in the adsorption of gases, vapors and 
liquids on solid surfaces at the critical temperature under 
critical pressure: system propylene ^alumina. H. E. 
Morris and O. Maass. Can. J. Research 9, 240-51 
(1933). — Search was made by sorption measurements for 
discontinuity in the properties of a substance at the cnt. 
temp, and pressure. App. and trchnic for studying the 

3 adsorption of gases, vapors and liquids on solid surfaces 
in the region of the crit. temp, and pressure are desenbed. 
Results with the system propylene aud AliOs are given. 
Adsort)tion from the gas and vapor phases reveals a surfan* 
complex unstable at low pressure and high temp. The d . 
of the adsorbed phase is greater than that of the hulk 
phase. There is no discontinuity in adsorption processes 
with a change from vapor state to gaseous state No 

^ evidence was obtained of an increase in crit temp, on the 
surface of the solid. Adsorption does not occur fnim the 
liquid state, and there is a marked disiHmtinuity m the 
adsorption curve with a changt* from liquid state to gaseous 
state, lliib is probably due to a change m the forces of 
attraction between liquid mols. and the solid as compared 
with the attraction between gaseous or vapor mols. and 
the solid surface. This is fuilher evidence for the dis* 


ferrites S Hiipcrt and A. Lindner. Z. physik. Chem. continuity in the region of the crit. temp. (cf. Winkler and 
B22. W 405(1933), cf. C. A. 26, 5233,— The ferrites of S Maass, C. A. 27, 6226). J. W. Shitffey 

1C, Kb, Cs, Sr, Ba and Ph were prepd. and ^udicd. The applicatioa of glaaa filters to the determlnatioii of 
X-ray investigation shows that they differ considerably the adsorptive or cata^c activity ol tedmical adsorbents, 

from till structural type of the spinel fmites. Franz Krezil. Chem -Ztg. 57, 803-6(1933).— The su- 

G. M. Murphy {H^riority of fritted-glass diaphragms over other methods 

The crystaHine form of 3lsO».HtO. J. Garrido. An- for filtentig gas, for bubbling gas through liquids, and for 

ale\ 'tth . espdn.fts. qaUn. 31, 616-17(1933), — Crystals of supports for solids over which gases flow is pointed out. 

31205 H .<) are hololn dne, monoolmic, a:b:c - 0.901 : 1 : Tliirteen forms of lab. app. arc illustrated. G. B. T. 

0 Hi)l , /i « 1 12^‘^:l^ The cryst. forms are: c((KB), Atomic hydrogen on ^asa and calcium fluoride. J. H. 
a(lOO), pm\), o(I21). «(121), tabular, iiased on ((K)l). deBoer and J. J. Lehr. Z. physik. Chem. B22, 423-30 

E. M. Symnics (1933) . — The adsorption of at. II was studied on glass and 

The crystalline form of some eobaltommines of the C^F^. The latter surface adsorbs much roon^ II &an does 

dinitro series W. McNuht) and H. A. Alscntzer, Jr. glass at room temp, and adsorbs it more rapidly. 

Z. Krisi. 85, 297-304 (19;W).—l,6-Dimtrotctrainraiiu». G. M. M. 

cobaltic iodide is hexagonal, p^ 0.78020, aic ^ 1: Ionic exchange and sorption of gases by chabozite. 

0.6767. 1,2-Ditiitrotetraiiitninecobaltic dichromatc is E. Rabinowitsch and W. C. Wood. Nature 132, 640 

monoc'hnic, forms 111, UJ, UK), TOO, <(^110,001,001, (1933); cf C. A. 26, 3162.— The replacement of 1 Cn ion 

pmacoids striated, pQ 1.5^), qo ■■ 1.6388, a:5:c « 7 by 2 Na inns seems tr> close the sorption space for N but 
1 .2023 : 1 ‘ 1 .7388, *i 165.01 ** . 1 ,6-Dinitrotctramminc- not for H. Two K ions, however, show a marked closing 


cobaltic clirqinate is U*tragonal, iiemihcdral, po * 1 .4901, 
(i:r s 1:1.4901. 1,2-Dinitrotetramminecobaltic chromate 
IS Letragrmal, hemuuorphic, p© » 1,6(W4, aic -» 1:1.5034. 
1 ,2-Dmitrotctraninnnecohaltic chromate was recrystd. 
from a 5% (NHOtCO, soln. at 45®, po - 1.2957, a\c - 
1:1.2967. ,t G- T. Faust 

The melting point and boiling dbint of potassium per- 
rhenate [and melting points of thallium and silver per- 
rhenatesi. i>. VorUnder and Gerhard Dalichau. oer. 
66B, 1634-6(1933).— KReOi m. 662-3®, bm 1370®. 
Th(Re34)» changes at 120® to an isotropic form, m. 627 ^ 
3®. AgReOi ni. 430® with slight decompn., and ^legins to 
decompose a^vely at 455®. Poster Dee SneH 

Adsorption of electrolytes and f-potential. Adolph T. 
Rabinovich. Physik. Z. Sewjelunion 4, 304r-21(193.3) 
Cnticism Of Freuud)ich, et at., C. A. 23, 3838. >A review 
of the theory of O. Stem, C. A. 19, 770 with extensions hy 
R. ^ L. W. Elder 

•nature of a^vated eaxhods. n. E. Berl and L. 
Helnbardt. Z. 'physik. Chem. A166, 81-96(1983); cf. 
C. A. 26, 1843.— Different kmAs of activated C were 
investigate by means of x-taj%. The activity appmrs to 
be duf to active centers on the surf^ of the C In the 
aenre jf tLc ideas of Taylor and Smekal (C. A. 23, 5395; 


effect for H. Gregg M. Evans 

The adsorption of thorium B by thallium halide crystp's 
in the presence of various ions. J. P. King and Paul R. 
Pine. /. Phys. Chem. 37, 851-74(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4477.- -The purest TlBr and HI that could be pr^d. 
showed a neg. charge and adsorbed Th B ionq. The 
adsorption of Th B by HI decreases with increasing conen. 
of HNOi. The adsorption increases in the presence of 
excess 1 ions and decreases in the presence of excess H ions. 
The effect of anions on the adsorption i9 in the o^dcr 
I > CNS > Br > Cl. The effects of chromate, phosphate, 
oxalate, Ag, Cu and Pb ions also were detd. P. T. N. 

The propiurties of the (electrical) double laver and the 
exdiange adaorptioii of ions on non-motallfc surfacea. 
B. P. NSkolsku. Physik. Z. Sawjetunion 2, 266-81 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 19, 770, 8402.— A review. L.«W. E. 

The structure of the electrical double layer. L. W. 
Janssen. Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 322-33(1938).— 
Calcns. based on Coupe's duffuse-layer theory lead to a 
math- expression for potential in terms of distance from 
the solid surface, wall charge and km conen. Freundlidi*'' 
statement of the relation between e and t ki critidzed aS 
inadequate. An altemati«'e relatlen is suggested for the 
c. y' of the glasvwater boundary. L, W. Elder 
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8qm'wi^«oa protaetlY» fllmisi of Ugulib. C. 
W. B* Jeppe and B. Segal. /. Ckem, Met. Mining Sod 
. S, AJried 33, 397i^(19^d); cf. C. A. 27, 3203.-1)18- 
Cfsesloii. Alden H. Bmeiy 

Phraoiiieiia in^^lyod li the motton of one of fhe otoo- 
4rodo,a*m an electrolyte, and the electroUnetic potaotial. 
M. O. Khannadaiyan and B. I. Pervushin. Physik. Z. 
Sou^etunion 4, 334-9(1933); cf. C. ^4. 24, 4464.— The 
cuitent produced by the tig>tion of one Pt dectrode in a 
cdl contg. dil: acid said, with Hs varies in magnitude and 
direction witli the concn. of dissolved Ht. An dectro- 
kinetic explanation is offered, involving the concept of 
polar dissdved Hs mds. L. W. Eider 

Conductivity measurements of thorium and other Jelly* 
forming systems. Satya l^akadi. J. Pkys. Chem. 37, 
907-16(1933); cf.. C. A, 26, 357. — Cond. measurements 
were made (al fcmps. between 35® and 60®) of the jelly- 
forming systems Th arsenate, Th phosphate, Th molyb- 
date » ferric arsenate and Al hydroxide. Once the cquii. 
is established th^ dec. cond. becomes const, and no 
change is noted during or after the gd formation. On ag- 
ing for a no. of days jellies increase in dec. cond. The* 
reUtion between temp, and cond. was found to be linear 
over a wide range of temps. The temp, of zero cond. was 
established by extrapolation and varied from 56*’ for Th 
arsenate to — 15® for Th molybdate. The temp, coeff. is 
about 2% of the value for 35® with Th molybdate and 
Al(OH)i and about 1-1.5% for the other jellies. 

H. S. v. K. 

Investigation of so-called collddal iron sulfide. J. 
Casarcs. Anales soc. espafl.fis. guim. 31,038-44(1933).— 
Addu. to a soln. of Na^ of a few drops of a Ke^4 solti., 
boiling, then pouring into a large quantity of water, gives 
•a black liquid. If FeCla is used, a deep green liquid is 
formed. This green compd. can be obtained also by 
mixing PeSOi solii. with an excess of NasS soln. and treating 
Vith HtOi, Na^)a, or a current of air. The some compds. 
are formed on heating gently a mixt. of alkali polysulfuk 
and FeSOi, or Fe(OIl)i and NasS. NaCl ppts. these 
green solns., forming dark green compds. in which Fe and S 
have the relation FeiS*. These solns. are probably 
tibioferrites in a colloidal state, and are what cause the 
color of the S water in Yellowstone Park. E. M. S. 

Magnetic and z-ray studies of the aging of ferrous 
hydroxide. Oskar Baudisch and Lars A. Welo. Nature 
wissenechaften 21, 659-60(193:3).— Freshly pptd. Fc(OH)2 
has the ability to reduce at room tetnp. alksUi nitrates in 
the presence of Oi; oxidizable compds. can t)e oxidized at 
the some time : lactic acid to pj^uvic acid. In the absence 
of Os the Pc(OH )3 remains white at room temp, but loses 
^the qualities mentioned without losing its autoxidizability . 
The hydroxide aged for a few days and then oxidized witli 
air (O*) gives ferromagnetic, red Fc(OH)j (12% HjO) 
free from bivalent Fe and with x-ray lines of oFcsOii, 
{gg^ibly contg. also some yFe^Oi (ferromagnetic). Evi- 
dently the white FetOH)t ages under anaerobic conditions 
to a edmpd. with less HiO, the chem. water changing 
to adsorption water. HsO is similarly decompd. by 
Fe(01jns at 200®; it is concluded that in the presence of Os 
hydraflon water is decompd. by the compd. at room temp, 
to give H + OH (HsOs), thereby causing the nitrate 
reaction, etc. Aged hydroxide no longer possesses the 
labfie mds. oMydbition water; hence it has lost catalytic 
activity. The paramagnetic qualities of mol. Os affect 
the catalytic activity (C, A. 18, 3307). Recent work of 
Parkas and Sadisse (C. A. 27, 3874) and of Taylor and 
Diamond (C. A, 27, 3369) confirms this opinion. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Theory of parallel depositB of , solute by evaporation 
from the walla. H. P. Cho4rdhury and Satyendra Ray. 
Current Sci. 2, 91-3(1933).— A mafh. explanation of the 
formation of segments of Liese^ng lings on strips of 
filter paper that dip into'sdns* Gerald M. Petty 
i The effect of hydrogen-ion Gooeentratioii on the floccula- 
don values of dtfomit and aluminum oxide eols. M. 
Hume Bedford, W. H JSIdler apd J. L. Gpbbard. J. Am. 
Ckrnn. Sen. 8^ 2063-6(1933).— SUbilttv of CriOi. FciP. 


and AlsOi sols was studied. The glass eleotrode tras used 
for measurements. t, R. H. lAmbcrt 

Electrophoresis of caldum salts. Giuseppe Peretti. 
BoU. soc. ital. biol. s^. 8, 498-501(1033}.— @olns. of 
CaCb, CaQ* + MgO,, CaQ* + MgCl, + NaHCO., 
CaClt + Na metaphospbate, CaQi + Na citrate were 
subjected to cataphoresis in a Michadis app. Conclu- 
sions: (1) Diffusion is iflasked only partially by .elec, 
forces. The presence of electroneg. complexes contg. 
Ca is not demonstrated merely by showing that a ccr^r 
amt. of Ca appears at the anode. (^ The presence of me 
citrate radied leads to the form&on of Ca-ppmplex 
anions. Peter Maimcci 

The activity coefficient of thallous chloride in protein 
systems. Gilbert C. H. Stone and CrawfSrd F. Failey. 
J. Phys. Chem. 37, 935-49(1933). — ^The effects of various 
proteins in different conens. on the activity coeff. of TlCl 
were deld. by soly . measurements. In iaoelec., electrolyte-j 
free protein solns. the change in soly. of the satg. salt ww 
small. The neg. logwthni of the activity coeff. in thw 
solns. is a linear function of the protein concn., whereapiw 
is not the case in solns. of const, alkali content, in which 
a point of max. soly. is obtained. With solns. of 
varying protein contents and const, alkali contents jind 
varying alkali and const, protein conens. the neg.^/ 
rithm of the activity coeff. of TlCl rises approx, lun- 
witli increase in the square root of the ionic strengtiiflply 
sdn. calcd. according to certain assumptions. *the 
t H. S. V. Kloosti 

The solubility of calcium iodate in water and in aque^ 
soltttions of some electrolytes. J. B. Chloupek, VI. Z. 
DaneSand B. A. DaneSova. Collection Czechoslov. Chem. 
Communications 5, 339 42(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2865.— 
The soly. of Ca(I09)3 in pure H2O at 25® was 3.:301 g. 
atihyd. salt per 1000 g. HtO, the solid phase being Ca- 
(10 i) 2.6H20. The solubilities in 0.1 M .salt solns. were: 
KNO„ 4.102 g.; KtSO*, 6.290 g.; MgS04, 5.768 g.; 
MgCls, 4.924 g. The sdubilities at other conens. were 
detd. John H. Milbcry 

Acetamide as a solvent. 0. F. Stafford. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, :3987-8( 19.33). — The approx, solubilities of 
4(H) org. compds. and* 200 iqprg. compds. in fused acet- 
amide were detd. Cellulose was the only org, compd. 
showing no indication of soly. P. T. Newsome 

Coefficient of partition between oil end water of a 
substance completely miscible with either solvent. 
Acetone. A. Lindenberg. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
18-19(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 36.54.— At 20® the partition 
coeff. of McsCO is 0.2 for the oil layer and is indej^ident 
of the concn. or the kind of animal or vegetable oil used. 

L. E. Gilson. 

Solubilities of thallous iodate and thallous chloride in the 
presence of amino acids. Crawford F. Failey. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4374-8(19:13); cf. C. A. 27. 4726.— The 
solubilities of TUOy ancTTlCl in the presence of amino 
acids were detd. The log of THOj soly. is approx, a 
linear function of amino acid concn. Ionic radii for the 
salts in the presence of the a-amino acids wt*re calcd. 
from the diclec.-consr^n measurements of Wyman and 
McMeekin (C. A. 2359). Tlie radii are of the right 
order of magnitude, but their differences indicate that the 
known effect of the acids on the dielec, conffi. of the m^- 
dkun is inadequate to account for the changes observed. 

A. S! Smith 

The molecular weights of some dissolved substances. 
Allan w. Pound and James R. Pound. /. Phys. Chem. 
37, :169-72(19:13). — The mol. wts. of several org. compds*. 
and of rhombic and monoclinic S were detd. in 
CHBri, PhOH, AcOH and paral(]ehyde cbji the f.^. 
method. No differences in mol. size were found w 
polymers and allotropcs in the same solvent. Assocn. to 
di-mols. for some org. acms in a few of the solvents used 
was confirmed. H.<6. v. Klooster 

The freezing points ol aqueous solutions. IV. 
tasslum, sodium and litQ&um dilorides Aid* bromides. 
George Scatehard and S. S. Prentiss. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 
85. 4355-62(1933).— The f. ns. of K. Na and LLx:&lofide 
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And br9mide Adns. were detd. after a recalibration of the 
app. pcevioualy um. Tlia bromidea Aiow greater devia- 
tions from the limiting law than the conresponding chlo- 
rides* and the deviations for salts of the same anion 
increase in the order K, Na, Li with the exception of dtl. 
LiQ s^s. The behavior of the NH4 salt (cf . C. A . 26* 
4525) is still unexplained; it is not dut to systematic error. 

* Allen S. Smith 

Fteering points and osmotic proAures of lactose soln- 
dlqatf. .K. O. Whittier. 7. Phys* Chem. 37* H47-9 
(lPd3). — ^The f. ps.^f lactose solns. were detd. and the 
osmotic pressures calcd. therefrom. The f. ps. of lactose 
solns. agree with those of sucrose solnS. within 1%. The 
osmotic pressures of the 2 sugars are additive as cstd. by 
f .-p. detns. or a sobi. contg. both. P. T. Newsome 
Dstenniaations of the molecular wei|jhta of carbo- 
hydrates. Arthur Reiser and Hans Pringshehn. Ber. 
66B* 1296-8(193:)); cf. C. A. 27* 1257.— In reply to 
Berner (C. A. 27, 2429)* the previous statement oi P. 
that the use of the additivil^ principle m cryoscopic 
measurements is not permissible if EtOH is present in dil. 
solus, is reaffirmed. Hess and Ulmann (C. A. 27* 3199) 
made osmometnc measurements of polymeric carlK>* 
hydrates in dil. soln.* using* am<ing other substances* a- 
methylglucoside (I). B. and P. tested I in boiling HiO 
and found in equally dU. solns. a colloidal condition* t. e.* 
a*slight full in the b. p. instead of a rise. Sucrose (11) 
gave the same unexpected result. The data given in Uie 
literature for mol.-wt. detns. fonglucose* fructose, and II 
show normal results; here* however* ^e couens. were 
much highiT* e. g.* 2.4 4..3% with sucrose. At high 
coticns. B. and P. obtained by ebullioscopy the correct 
values for the mol wts. of both I and U. They arc there- 
fore of the opinion that the detn. of the mol. wt . of carlio- 
hydrates rests on veay weak foundations. Such mt*a- 
siiretnenls cannot hi* used as a basis for far reach- 
ing cnnclusKJiis in the chemistry of the cartiohydrates. 
The dein. of the mol, wts. of diuraylose (HI) and tetra- 
aniylosc* (IV) made by Ulmanti ( T. A . 26, M77) cannot lie 
correct, because under the conditions of his expts. Ill 
must change into IV Louise Kelley 

The viscosity of aqueous solutions as a function of 
concentration. 11. Potassium bromide and potassium 
chloride. Orinnc41 Jones and Samuel K. Talley. 7. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4124 5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1804.— At 
very low conens. the viscosity of aq. solns. of KBr is 
greater than that of T1>0 while at moderate conms. the 
viscosity IS less than that of H;(). KBr has a min. vis- 
cosity at 1 .0 and KCl at 0.8 N, The viscosity of solns. 
of KBr is given by the equation ■■ 1 -f 0.00474 — 

0.04iKVk; + 0 ()l22If»; for KCl ly * 1 + 0.0052 Vc - 
0.01012c + 0.00808c*. P T. Newsome 

The validity of the Einstein viscosity law for strong 
electrolytes • Hans Tollert. Nutunvissenschaften 21* 603 
(1933) . — The Einstein viscosity law was applied to electro- 
lyte solns.; the vol. of ions and mols. was taken propor- 
tional to tlie hydration no. H (Jones and Gctman* Z. 
physik. Chem. 46* 38ri(1904); Fretmdlich and Schnell* 
C. A. 23, lti30), and the no. of^cirticles was taken from 
the (cond ) degree of dissocn. For a uni -univalent salt 
viscosity Vi,p ■■ kx{\ 4* a)H. For dil. solns. of 
LiBr* Lil* Ml(NOs)s and CaCB const, k is independent of 
conen. r* in agreement with the Einstein law; the hydrate 
shells %re spherical. For greater cemens. of these salts 
and for NaCl* NaT* CaBrs* SrBrs* MgCU* MgBr^ond Ht- 
SO4 k Is at first fairly const, and then rises rapidly. The 
spherical shape of the icm hydrates becomes more and 
more* distort^; the incompletely hydrated mols. evi- 
dently polyifierize Jiecause of a lack of active H1O mols. 
Mutual friction of the compds. invalidates thfi Einstein 
law. This conclusion as to i^amic condition accords 
with the static H values from f. p. or surface tension. 
Jlie pfilymerizaCldh equil. of HiO itsdf probably also plays 
a role. . Be J. C. van dcr Hoeven 

Eefractdmwic invettigatiotta. XXXVI. A rotating 
ehanibfir for the inteiferoinetric deteminatlcin of tiie 
relpmitieindex of aolntloas. . 4^. Kniis and W. Geffckedf. 


1 2. physik. Chem. A166* 16-22(1933) ; g;f .C. A . m* o«».— 
The method previously described for obtaining the n pf 
a soln. by means of a rotatiit; chaftiber in an inw- . 
ferometer was applied. G. M. Murphy* 

Diffurion of metals in mercurji. Fritz Weischeikl. 2. 
Physik 85* 29^5(1933) --A method txised on^ond: 
measurements is developed to det. the diffusion of Zn and . 
Cd in Hg. Egon Bretscher 

o Diffusion of motals In solid lead. III. Diffusion in 
gold-load and silvor-lead alloys. W. Seith and A. Kvil. 

2. physik. Chem. B22* 366-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 690,— 
The mecliauism of the diffusion of Au and Ag in Pb was 
studied by measuring the diffusion of Pb into alloys contg. 
0.f)3 and 0.08 atoms % of Au and Ag* resp. G. M. M. 

Studies in solvent action. Vn. Rotatory power of 
ethyl tartrate in relation to the solvent* concentration* 
degree of association and temperature, ft. Gordon Rule* 

3 Mary M. Damctt and James P. Cunningham. 7. Chem. 
Soc. 1033, 1217-23; cf. C. A. 27* 3380.— The optical 
rotation of Et tartrate in suln. increases in the •dextro 
sense* as the polarity of the solvent rises. Minor inregulari- 
tics in solvent effect are traced to the incidetice of max. and 
min. in the rotation-conen. diagrams or to the assocn. of 
the ester in soln. On theoretical grotmds it is deduced 
that (a) the rotation of the ester in a non -polar medium 

4 should increase* with the conen.* and (b) the temp. -rota- 

tion curves for strongly polar and non-polar solvents* 
resp.* should converge at higher temps.* with that for the 
homogeneous ester assuming an intermediate position and 
inclination. These conclusions agree with tlie Imown 
behavior of Ft tartrate. G. Calingaert 

Difference in rize of the ions of zirconium and hidnium. 
Alex Hoffmann Nalurwissenschaften 21* 676(1933). — 
The lattice consts were detd. for pure SrZrOa and SrHfOa*e 

5 a-* 4.089 0.fX)3 and 4.069 * 0.003 A. U., n*sp.*The 

radius of the quadrivalent pos. 11! is O.Ol A. U. smaller , 
than that of the correspondmg Zr ; this i.s similar to the dif- 
ference lietwceii the atoms in metallic condition. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Matiiematical study of dissociable bivalent systems in 
aqueous solution. Madeleine Gex. Arc^. phys. Mol. 10* 
257 91(1933); cf. C. A. 22* 1719; 23, 3406. E. R. S. 

^ The system: AlBti-SbBri in benzene. V. A. Plotnikov 
® and I. A Scheka. 2. physik. Chem. A166* 43-50(1933) 

A coned, soln. of AlBri and SbBrs in PhH shows a cond. 
of the order of 10"* reciprocal ohm. The sp. and mol. con- 
duct i vities show max . Electrolysis with a Cu cathode and 
a Pt anode lilKTates Bb and Dr, with the latter undergoing 
secondary rt*actions. With au Sb anode* Sb seps. on the 
Cu cathode approx, in accordance with Faraday's law. 
The dt*cotTipn. potential for I g. mol. AlBrtSbBrs per 1. of 
7 soln. is 1 .20 V. Cryoscopic measurements show that large 
mols. arc present. ^ G. M. Murphy 

Pseudo bases and compounds with reactive groups. * 
Conductivity changes in systems of cnrstsl violet bpse ^ 
^carboxylic acids. Marius Kelick ana George Mandrino. 
Collection Czechosho. Chem. CammunicaHom 5** 317-30 
(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 2991. — ^The rate of change of the 
pseudo base of crystal violet to the real base as itetd. by 
g the change of cond. of Mo/CO solns. was studied. The 
^ method at present has many drawbacks* chief of which is 
the difficulty in getting reproducible results. In all 
cases 5 cc. of 0.005 N pseudo base and 5^. of 0.(K]p N 
acid in Mc«CO were placed in a cond. cell and measure- 
ments taken from time to time. With the fatty acids 
contg. an even no. of C atoms up to Cit the sp. cond. rose 
from lO** to 5 to 7 X 10“* mhos in 30 hrs.; with benzoic 
acid it rose to 3 X lO”*; with glutaric acid to 3.5 X 10“*; 

9 wi^ fumaric acid to 6 X 10*^ in 25 hrs.; with succinic 
aria to 1.1 X 10*"*; cfiid wilh maleic* malonic and oxalic 
acids it rose to 1 .6 X 10** in a short time. J. B. M. 

The conduetlvitiea df tetramethylammcmium aalta in 
methanol and ethyl alcohol. T*. H. Mead, 0. L. Hughes 
andnbrold Hartley. 7. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1207-14.-V 
The conductivities ^ 7 Me4N salts were detd. in MeOH 
at 25* ovef**t^e range .0.0001 V— 0.0016 JV. Similar 
measurements i|ere made m five of the^e salts in EtOH. 
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Thft mobility of ion Is 70.1 in MeOH and 28.8 ' 

in EtOH.* The deviations of the Me4N salts from the 
, Dhbye«Hiickel*Onsrger ctuation are considerable in bo^ 
ales., indicating appreciaale ionic assocn.» and in both they 
are^ greater tlian iliose ofgthe corresponding BtiN salts. 

G. Calingaert 

Measurements of the hi|ih4requenQr conductivity of 
uni-univalent electrolytes. Ernst Glowatzki. Ann. Fky^ 
sik 48, Relative measurements of the , 

high*frequ(*ncy cond. of HC3 and NaCl solns. were made ' 
at a frequency of H X 10*. The method of Zahn and 
Ricckhoff (cf. C. A. 3154} for measurement of the 
cond. change at high frequencies was unproved so that an 
accuracy of 0.05% was possible, allowance being made for 
deviations from tJieory in the ma^tude of the effect to be 
established accurately for uni-univalent electrolytes. 
The lh(.*f»rctical ‘>depeii(lcuce of the dispersion effect of 
Debye and Falkcnhagcn (C. A. 22, 2705) on the cond. was . 
not confirmed Uvr picse compds., and an explanation is 
sought 111 a discussion of the results. Allen S. Smith 
An approach to the modem theory of solutions. John 
P. Sampey. J. Chem. Education io, 677 K(10«i3). 

Philip D. Adams 

The dissociation constant of hypochlorous acid: glass 
electrode potential determinations. John W. Ingham 
and John Morrison. J. Chm, Soc, 1033, 1200-5. — ^ 
h'rotn their ncutraliratiun curves of HOCl with NaOH in 
the presence of a glass electrode, the value « 3 47 X 
10 ’* at 18^ is derived for the dissocn. const, of IIOCl. 

George Calingaert 

The thermodynamic ionization constants of carbonic 
add. Duncan A. Maclnues and Donald Belcher /. 
Am. Ckrnn. Soc. SS, 2630-46(1033). — The first dissocn. 
#onst. of HaCOf was detd. at 25^ as 4.54 X 10'^ and the 
second as 5.61 X 10*"^*, with methods involving galvanic l 
cells without liquid junctions and glass electrodes. 

• , L. P. Hall 

Thermodynamic studies on potassium and sodium 
sulfates. F. L. Ki-ichi Shilmta, Saburo Oda and Slttzulo 
Funikawa. 7. Sci, Hiroshima Univ.t Scr. A, 3, 227- 
42(1933) .--See C. 4. 26, 045. L. P, H. 

The **salting-ottt*' and **saltuig-ia*’ of weak acids. I. 
The activity coefficients of the molecules of o-, and p- . 
dilorobenzoic adds in aqueous salt solutions. Arthur 
Osol and Martin Kilpatrick. 7. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 
4430-40(1033). — Detns. of the solubilities of o-,m-and p- 
ClCaHiCOiH were made in aq. soln. of thehr Na salts and 
KCl, NaCl, LiCl, CsCl, KBr and NaC104. The mol, solu- 
bilities and activity coc^s. were calcd. The latter tire the 
same at corresponding conens. of the same salt for niols. of 
C1 CiH4COiH; and PhCOiH. An explanation is offered for 
\ht fact that a weak acid may eitlicr increase or decrease in : 
soly. vrhen dissolved in various salt solns. 11. The 
activity coeffldents of the molecules of o-, fu- and p- 
hyffiro37belizoic adds in aqueous salt solutions. Ibtd. 
4Sft)‘4.‘^The solubilities ol o-, «- and p-HOC6n4COiH 
were detd. in solns. of KCl, NaCl, LiCl, KBr, NaC104 aud^ 
in solns. of Na benzcncsulfonate, Na p-toluencsulfonate 
and Na 0-naphthalenesulfonate. The activity coeffs. 
were calbd. but the * ‘salting-out" consts. diverge from the 
values for PhCOiH. In KCl soln. the consts. decrease * 
with the transfer of OH group to tlie m- and p-positions. 

. • G. M. Murphy 

Exchange between atoms and ions of a metal. Otto 
Erbocher. Z. pkysik. Chem. A166, 23-6(1933); cf. 
C. A . 27, 2366.-^The effect of surface etching and polish- 
ing on the exchange of Pb and Bi atoms and ions was 
investigated. G. M. Murphy 

Thei^*of cathodic generation ofj^drogen. J. Hock- « 
stra. Z. physik. Chem. Al66, s/B-OClOS:!). Refly. 
M. Volmcr. Ibid. 80. ^ G. M. Murphy 

Seven yeare of tedmical Pb nffiasuring with the indi- 
cator film. Peter Wnlff. *Ck^. Fahrik 1933, 441-^ — A 
dview of applications, with bibliography (cf , C. A . 21, .4855) . 

J. H. Moore 

Effect of the solvent on the jpotential oi*me chloranU 
electrode. Bernard O. Hestem and I^prris P. 


7. Am. Chem. Sec. SS, 4729<^0(198d).*-^T]le pokentlsl of 
the chlorattll electrode may be e/mmneC Independent eff the 
solvent only if the electrode materials remain unsolvated 
under the conditions of the expt. C. Jr West * 

Studies on cnddation-zedttctien potentials, n. Gbangea 
of the oxldation-reductiitt poteoilals in die hydrol;^ 
of starch and glycogen. YuMhiko Nakamura. 7. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 54, 80S^(1033); cf. C. 4. 27, 3673.— 
Estn. ol oxidation-reduction potentials of* starch by dil. 
alkali and acid indicated that tte Ipt liquefaction is 
oxidation and that of 2nd hyd^ysis is reduction 
Glycogen diowed the same result but the hydrolysis was 
slower than that of starch. The structure of staieh is 
discussed. K. Kitsuta 

The displacement of equilibrium by vafiation hi the 
mass. J. B. Verschaffelt. Compt. rend. 197, 683-4 
(1933) .—Math. A correction in the calcns. of Etienne 
(C.A. 27, 4468). Gerald M. Petty 

Water vapor equilibria on vsnadium and its oxides. 
Masanii Kobayashi. Bull. Chem, Soc. Japan 8, 231-45 
(19.‘i3).— The oxidation-reduction equil. of V was investi- 
gated by the dynamic method of Wartenberg and Aoyama 
( C. 4 . 21 , 22 1 4) . Metallic V was oxidized by water vapor 
in Hz at several temps. The V was prepd. by the Gold- 
schmidt process and by analysis showed 07% of the 
metal. The general equations of the reaetkm isochor 
log Kp *• — (^/4.571 T) + C fin the 2 systems ere : 
V/VO, log Kp.j - —(12,333/7') + 5.141 aiiil for VO/V*0,, 
log Kp.i « —(6482/7 ) J- 1.747. From these follow the 
heats of reaetiem, V -h 11,0 « VO -h H, + Qi (-56.4 
Cal.), and 2VO + 11,0 - V,0, + H, -f (>5 ( «.29.r> Cal.). 
By cotnbiiung these equations with that for the dissocn. oi 
water vapor, the gcneml equations for tlie dissocn of V 
oxides was derived, and from tlieso the approx, values of 
the heats of formation of the several oxides calcd., 2V 

0, « V,0, + 231.6 Cal., 2VO + >AO, « VA + 89.0 

Cal., and 2V + »Af), - V,0, -h 520.6 Cal. By the ns^* 
of the equations for heal capacities of tlie substances 
involved in each reaction, the free energies and liiats of 
formation were calcd. at 25“ ; 2V -b O, V,0,; aFmho « 
- 216,100 cal., A//j,ho - - 233, 47(*. cal., 2VO + V-O, « 
Vrf),; **■ — 82/»00 ca^., d/J„go — 89,336 eul 

2V -f V*0, - V,0,; AF,9 ro « —298,797 csil., AlJmo « 
— 322,812 cal. H. K. Messmore 

The behavior of metals, particularly lead and bismuth, 
in atomic hydrogen, and attempts to prepare atomic 
hydrogen from hydrides. Thomas G. Pearson, Percy I.. 
Robinson and Eric M. Stoddart. Proc Roy. Soc. (Lon- 
don) A142, 275 ^5(1933). — ^Repetition of the expts. of 
Panelh (cf. C. A. 23, 5159 ; 24, .3750) on Uie dissocn. of 
PbRt, confirmed his isolation of free Et and his value for 
its av. life. The thermal dissocn. of hydrides imder low 
pressure in a stream of H, yielded no at. H. The forma- 
tion of BiH, was confirmed. Further work is necessary 
before the traces of material reported as Pb hydride are 
actually confirmed as such. At. H does combine with 
many elements of B groups in the periodic system which 
do not combine directly with H,, namely, Gc, Sn, As, Sb 
and Tc. It does not rcp'*t with metallic Pb <3gr Bi. 

* ' Calvin Brous 

Effect of nuclear eubetituents on side-diain reactlonB. 

1. W. S. Natlian and H. B. Watson. Ji^^Chem. Sod* 
1933, 1248->52. — ^Therc is a quant, relation betweem 
dipole moments of CeHiiX and the crit. incremerits^f tlie 
side-chai^ reaction of C,H« derivs. having X as a nuclear 
substituent. With X in the m-poaition, for the cases 
considered, the expression, derived on simple kipetic 
theory, is applicable, save for halogen substituents; this 
exception is attributed to a mesomme effc.it.4 With X 
in the p-position, the case is far more omiplicated but the 
expression seems to be applicable. W. K. Vaughan 

Oxidation of trlethylidiOBphlne. H. W. Thompson and 
N. S. KeUand. 7. Chem. Soc. 1933, 123R6.— The pxida- 
rion of triethylphosphine >apor was studied in the temp.** 
range from 42* to 100* anq found to be a cfhain reaction. 
Explosion occurs within a erit. range of pressure. Outside 
dC this range reaction is slight; when occurring 
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by sutface CQndltiotis. Vesfiel dhneaaiotiSy inert gases and 1 the general acia catalysts with tl& strength ot me arid 
temjf. ^ satert elects tq be expected qnaUUtivdy. De- catalyst. It is probable that the rate-dctg. step in the 
activation in the gaseous phase as w^^ as cm the walls m general acid and basic catalysis of BxSnisted is a transfer oJT 
impcirlant. William K. Vaughan H iwi from acid catalyst to substrate similar to the transftf 

laa^on of hytogen atoms with ogygea molaosles of Me in the alkylation reaction. • P, H. Kmniett 
and the life-toe oi HOi. John R. Bates. Z. phystk. The determination of the velodty of hydrolyro ^ add 
Chtm* B22, 469-70(1933) ; fi, 27, 4460. — ^The life- anhydrides by tile aniline-water method. I S. fe. Vies, 
time of HOi is estd. to be of the order of 10' • sw'. from the J?«:. trav. ehSm. 52, 8(H) 2fi( 1933) m velocity of hy- 
mechanismof the reaction of HI with O2. O. M. M. g drolysis of acid anhydndcs.was detd. by the method of 
M echan i sm of bimolecolar *rsactions in solution. Menschutkin and Wassilief as niodilicd by Caudri* (cf. 
Addition of metiqrl iodide to pyridine in several solvents. C. A. 24, 2660). The following uinmol consts. were 
H. W. Thompson Aid H. E. Blandon. J. Chetn^Soc. 19^, calcd. at O'* and 25^, ri*sp., for the hydrolysis of these 
1237-40.— The reaction of McI TOd pyridine in CHCU, anhydrides: acetic* 0.0267, 0,1600; propionic, 0.0170, 
anisole, PhNOa and CCI4 was studied; the activation 0 0867; butyric, 0.0007, 0.0517; succinic, 0.0210, 0.1591 ; 
energies ar^resp., 14,200, 14,300, 16,000 and 14,800 cals, gliitaric, 0 0264, 0.1616. The rate of hydrolysis of 
'llie exptl. rate is some iiowcrs of 10 slower than the mcthoxyacetic anhydride was t<H) great to measure, even 
theoretical rate* for the gas reaction. This discrepancy is at llie temp. coefTs. for a 10^ risedn’temp. wiTe also 
not due wholly to "solvent deactivation*' liccause the 3 calcd., they are larger for anhydride .s of dilmsic acids than 
gas rate is also "slow.** Extensive diymg affects the for anhydrides ol monobasic acids Similar measure- 
rate considerably • William E. Vaughan ments in which tlie H2O was replaced with a 1 :1 mixl. of 

The kinetics (ff the reduction, in acid solution, of hydro- MesCO were made with benzoic, succinic and phthalic 
gen peroxide by iodide ion. Herman A. Licbhafsky and anhydrides. 1'hc miiinol. consts for the hydrolysis^oi 
Alt Mohammed. /. Am. Chem, Soc. 55, 3977-86(19331 these 3 .uihvdrides, at 25'*, 111 aq Me>CO, were 0.()(K)2S, 
-Resultsobiamed agree with earlier data. Kqud. consts. 0.0160, 0.0747, resp. The resuU<» are compared with 
si various temps, are also given from which heat of activa- those of prior investigators. W. B. Keightoq, Jr. 

tion IS calcd. A discussion of the kinetic mcchanumi is ^ Reaction velocities of l-chloro-2,4-duiitrobenzene and 
given which differs from that proposed by LaMer. l-chloro-2,4-dinitronaphihalene with aromatic amines. 

R. H. Laxulicrt fl. J. van 0)>stail. Rue, free. chim. 52, 901-11(1933); 

Kinetics of the decomposition of the dichlorosucciiiic cf. C. A, 17, 2705; 27, 5065.— The velocities of the re- 
acids. II V. W. Robinson and Ilavid T. Lewis. J. actions between aromatic amines and l-chloro-2,4-dmitro- 

Ckrm, Sot. 1Q33, 1200 2 * The deccmipn. of the dichloro- ticuzeiic (I) were mea.surcd. The measurements were 

Slid line acids from 25^ to BO** in aq. soln. and in oik. soln. made at 25** and at lOO** m abs. EtOH. Onc-fiftieth molt 

was studied; from the data were detd. as the energies of of amine and 0.01 mole of (I) were dissolved in a total ol 

activation, 2.3,2lHJ <dls. for the w-fomi and 23/HH) cals 250 cc. of abs. EtOlI for the expt. The following biinq) 

fill th< iw^-iorin, the tenns are 1027 and 982, 5 consts. were found at IfH)®: PhNH», 0J3860; ^-h^CiHr 

resp. The data are corniiand with those for the 2 di- NTH*, 0.7057; m-MeC6H4.NHi, 0.4248; c-McC«H4Nli2, 
biomo acids Added electrolvti* has a negligible effect 0.0295; PhNIIMe, 0 03293; o-ClCuHiNH?, 0.0000; w- 

WiUiani K. Vaughan ClCi,H4NH., 0 02894; />-ClC«H4NIl2, 0.0792; c-OiNCdHi. 
Kinetics of the decomposition of trichloroacetic add. NHi, 0.(K)00; w-O8NC«H4NHi,0.(K)284; 

11 Mechanism of the decomposition of the add in 0.0000; />-MeOCsH4NH2, 0.6718; o-MeOCtlLNHs, 0.1656 

anriine solution II. W Patwardhan and A, N. Kap- />-AcCtH4NHi, 0.0035; />-EtOC#H4NHi, 2.026; c-KtO- 

paiiiia Z. physik. CAsm. A166|, 61 8(1933); ct C. A C«U4NK|, 0.1872; pipcndine, rapid; a-naphlbylamine, 
26, 2(» 9 ) The deenmpn. of CCIsCOOH was studied at (lO®, 0.02066 ; jS-naphthylamme, 0.181 7 , o-aminohiphenyl 

70® and 80^ in *oln ot PhNH2, and mists. of PhNHs with 0.01037; p-aminobiphenvL 0.08619. At 25® the reactior 

Phil .ind PhMe. The latter have no effect on the reac- consts. were: I'hNHs, 0.0085; p-McC4H4NIli, ().0212; m- 

turn but serve to reduce the conen. of PhNHj. The MeC^IWH*, 0 OKX); f».MeOCJIJ4H„ 0.0819; ^-EtO- 

decompn. is unimol. with respect to the acid but bimol CeH4NHi, 0.0857; piperidine, 1.323. These data are com- 
with rispect to the solvent- Temp, coeff. and mechanism pared with the data»of other investigators to show that (I) 

are the same with each solvent mixt. studied. 1’wo reacts most rapidly with alcoholates, more slowly witl 

sehemes are proposed for the mec'hanism. G. M. M. aliphatic amines, and most slowly with aromatic amines 
The kinetics of a diene synthesis Albert Wassermann The reaction products were examd and m 2 cases products 
Ber. 66B, 1392 4(1933).— Tlie velocity of the reaction of 7 were found with m. ps. higher than reported in the Ulerti 
quiiume with cyclopentadiene (I) to fnnn monocyclo- ture for the same coinpds., i. e , 2,4-dinitro-2'-metJioxy 

pentadienequmone (II) may tie detd. by coloi measure- diphenylamine, m. 165®, •transition of yellow to red formal 

monts at different times becattsc quinonc is more highly 146®(?); 2,4-dtnitro-2'-ethoxydipheng]aniine, m. 17^ 

(*o]orcd than U. The reaction is btmol., as is also that of I 3®. Similar velocity measunmicntsi were made foi^Vni 
and n to form dicydopentadienequinone. In CcH« at* n*action lietwecn aromatic amines and l-ohloro-2,4 
25®, for the 1st reaction 18 about 109 times for tile 2nd dinitronaphtholcne in abs. EtOH at 25®. The bimol 
reaction. The dependence ofjthe 1st reaction upon the consts. obtained were: J^NHa, 1.308; ^-McC«TT4NHf 
temp. wa4* also studied in differciit solvents. L. Kdley „ 4.68; m-McC*H4NH*, 2.152; c-McC«Il4NH8,'^ 0.0697 
Kinetics pf the rearrangement of a-methoxystyrene. ^ /»-CIC«H4NH2, 0.2154; />-MeOCcH4NHs, 11.62; p-EtO 
•K. H, MaeDougall, Walter M, Laucr and Marvin A. C11H4NH1, 18 52 In these reactions several new sub 

Spichnan. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4089-07(1933) — stances were obtained, which have .not predousls 

a-Mpthoxystyrene rearranges to give propiophenone and t>ceu reported: 2-tolvl-2',4'-dinitro-a-naphthylamine, m 

at the same time these 3 substances react to form methane 136® (red form), 125® (yellow form) ; 3-tolyl-2 ,4 
and 1,2-dibenzovlpropane. The kinetics of theA reactions dinitro^sx-naphthylamine, m. 169®; 4-mcthox3rphcnyl 

w^ investigated in the temp, range 222.8 260®; Iwth 2',4'-dmitro-o-naphthy1anmie, m. 203-4®; 4-cthoxy 

wete of second order. The ratio of the reacthm rate phenyl-14'»4'-dmitro-a-naphthylamme,m. 160®; 4-chloro 

consts. lemains unaltered in the temp, range studied. 9 phenyl-2',4'-a-napltihylamine, m. 209 . Further thi 
Both reactions hJrve an activation enerinr of 84»0(X) cals. velocity const, for )he reaction between 1 -chloro-2,4,6 

William K. Vaughan trinitrobenzenc (picryl chloride) and <J4olu{dmc was founc 
« Tha rate of addition of methyl esters to ttoethylamiae. to be 7.028 at 25®. • W. B Keighton, Jr. 

lAjmjp P. Haiaiiiett and Helmuth L. Pfluger. /. Am. bopycnale of liquid helium. II. W. H. Keeson 
CHem.tSioc. 55, 4079-89(19331.— The rate of the alkylation ancr A. P. Kecsom. Proc. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam ^ 

of MesNAto Me4N icm by the Me enter of a carboxylic acid 612-1 6(19^) . — ^The investigation prevbusly rcporte< 

.iarelated to the strength of the acid fay an equation of the (cf. C. A.vk 4459) was extended and data up to 35 atm 

saml form as that #hich connects the rate of a reactioxein are given. lUe app. vAu not satisfactory for measure 
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The mobOity oi ion Is 704 in MeOH end 28^ 

In BtOH.- The deviations of Ihe MeiN salts horn the 
. Mbye-Hiickd^sager etuatioii are considerable in both 
ales,, indicating appreciaDie ionic assocn., and in both they 
arer gr^t&r than tllose oh^e oorreapon^hng EtiN salts. 

. O. Calingaert 

Measttrementa of the hii^-frequenqr condnctivihr of 
nni-univalent electrolytes. Ernst Clowatzki. Ann,Fhy^ 
sik (18, 217-32(1033).— E^tive measurements of the 
hii^-freqti^ncy cond. of HCi and NaCl solns. were made 
at a frequency of 3 X 10*. The method of Zahn and 
Rieckhon (cf. C. A. 24, 3154) for mea.<tutement of the 
cond. change at high frequencies was improved so that an 
accuracy of 0.05% was possible, allowance being made for 
deviations from theory in the maipitudc of the effect to he 
established accurately for uni-univolcnt electrolytes. 

' The theoretical ^depenrltnce of the dispersion effect of 
Debye and Falkcnbagcn {C. A, 22, 2705) on the cond. was : 
not confirmed for Uiese corapds., and an explanation is 
sought in a disctiss^m of the results. Allen S. Smith 
Aa approach to the modem theory of solutions John 
E. Sampi^y. J. Chem. Educatton 10, G77 8(19:i3). 

Philip D. Adams 

The dissociation constsnt of hypochlorous acid: glass 
electrode potential determinations. John W. Ingham 
and John Morrison. /. Chem. 1933, 1200-5.-* 
From their neutralization curves of HOCl with NaOH in ' 
the presence of a glass electrode, the value « 3 47 X 
10*** at 18^ is derived for the dissocn. const, of HOCl. 

George Calingaert 

The thermodynamic ionization constants of carbonic 
acid. Duncan A. Maclnncs and Donald Bclchcr J 
Am, Chem. Soc, 55, 2fl30 40(1933). — ^Thc first dtssocn. 
const, of HaCOi was detd. at 25^ as 4.54 X 10**^ and the 
scconril as 5.61 X with methods involving galvanic ! 

cells without liquid junctions and glass electrodes. 

L. P. Hall 

Thermodynamic studies on potassium and sodium 
sulfates. F. L. Ei-ichi Shibata, Sahuro Oda and Sluzuto 
l^irukawa. /. Sci, Hiroshima Univ., Ser. A, 3, 227- 
42(1933),— See C. A. 20, 045. L. P. H. 

The **ssltiag-out*' and **salting«ln" of weak acids. I. 
The aotivily coefficients of the molecules of o; and p- 
chlorobenzoic acids in aqueous salt solutiona. Arthur 
Osol and Martin Kilpatrick. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 
4430 ^(1933) .— Detns. of the solubilities of o-, m-and p- 
C1C«H4 COiH were made in aq. soln. of their Na salts and 
KQ, NaQ, LiCl, CsCl, KBr and NaC104. The mol. solu- 
bilities and activity coeffs. were calcd. The latter arc the 
same at corresponding conens. of the same salt for mols. of 
ClCcHiCOiH and PhCOiH. An explanation is offered for 
The fact that a weak acid may either increase or decrease in : 
soly. when dissolved in various salt solns. n. The 
• activity coefficients M the mofecules of o-, m- and o- 
hag&wzybenzoic acids In aqueous salt ablations. Ibtd. 
mb *4.— The solubilities o€>o-, m- and ^-HOCfH 4 COiH 
were detd. in solns. of KOI, NaCl, LiCl, KBr, NaC 104 and* 
in solns. of Na benzcnesulfonate, Na ^-toluenesulfonate 
and Na i9-naphthalcnesulfonate. The activity coeffs. 
were caicd. but the **saltmg-out** coasts, diverge from the 
values for PhCOiH. In KCl soln. the consts. decrease ' 
with the transfer of OH group to the m- and />-po8itions. 

• • G. M. Murphy 

Bimiaiige between atoms and ions of a metal. 
Brbaoher. Z. physik. Chem. A106, 23-6(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 2306.— The effect of surface etching and polish- 
ing on the exchange of Pb and Bi atoms and ions was 
investigated. G. M Murphy 

Theocy^ catliodic generation of Jbydrogen. J. Hoek- \ 
stra. Z. physik. Cnem. JCI&6, §76-0(193.3). Re^ly. 

M. Volmer. Ibid. 80. G. M. Murphy 

Seven years of tebhniosl Pa itfsasuring with the indi- 
cator film. Peter Wiilff. *Chm. Fabrik 1033, 441-3. — ^A 
id^ew of applications, with bibliography (cf . C.A.Zl, mdS) 

• J. H. Moore 

Effect of the ablveni on the wotential oi*tlie chloranil 
electrode* Bemqrd O. Hestem and I^prris F. H|l)* 


J. Am. Chem, Soc. 55, 4729^0(1988).— He poketitSil of 
the chloranil electrode may be assumeff Indepeodeni cf the 
solvent oidy if the electrode materials remain unsolvated 
under the conditions of the expt. C. J 4 West * 

Studies on oxidatioii-eediictioa potentials, n. Clu^eB 
of the oxidation 4 eduetliMi potentisls In the hydsmsis 
of starch and flyoofen. Yuuhiko Nakamura. J.Oim. 
Soc. Japan 54, 80^3(1933); d. C. A. 27, 3673.— 
£stn. of oxidation^reduction potentials of* starch by dil. 
alkali and acid indicated that the lyt liquefaction is 
oxidation and that of 2 nd hydb^ysis is recmcti&i 
Glycogen showed the same result but the hydrolysis was 
slower than that of starch. The structure of stardi is 
discussed. K. Kitsuta 

The dis^oement of equilibrium by vaflation In the 
mass. J. B. Verschaffelt. Cmpt. rend. 197, 683-4 
(19.33). — ^Math. A correction in the ealens. of Etienne 
(C. A. 27, 4468). Gerald M. Petty 

Water vapor equilibria on vanadium and its oxides. 
Masami Kohayabhi. BuK. Chem. Soc. Japan 8, 231-45 
(1933) . The oxidation -reduction equil. of V was investi- 
gated by tlic dsoiamic method of Wartenberg and Aoyama 
( C. A. 21, 2214) . Metallic V was oxidized by water vapor 
in Ht at several temps. The V was prepd. by the Gold- 
schiuidt process and by analysis showed 97% of 
metal. The general equations of the reaction isochor 
log Kp — ((J/4.57ir) -f C for the 2 systems arc: 
V/VO,log Kp.i - — (12,.333/r) + .3.141 and for VC)/V*0,, 
log Kp.* *■ —(6482/7*) J- 1.747. From these follow the 
heats of reaction, V + H,0 « VO +• Hj -|- Q\ («50.4 
Cal ), and 2VO + HiO - VaO, + Ha + PJ ( -29.6 Cal.). 
By combining these equations with that for the di&socn. fif 
water vapor, the general equations for tlie dissocn. of V 
oxides was derived, and from these the approx, values of 
the heats of formation of the several oxides calcd., 2V -f 

0, - V,0, + 231.0 Cal., 2VO »AO, « V 2 O, -h HO.O 

Cal., and 2V + ‘/iOa - V*0. + 320.0 Cal. By the use 
of the equations for heat capacities of tiie siilistanccs 
involved in each reaction, the free energies and heats of 
formation were calcd. at 25*^; 2V + Oi VtO*; AFjgne «« 
—216,100 cal., MImo * -2.3.3,470 cal., 2V() + V'O* -* 
VtO»; AFiiso ■* — 82/U^ ■“ --89,336 cal. 

2V H- »AO* « ViOji; - —398,797 cal., « 

—322,812 cal. H. E. Messmore 

The behavior of metals, particularly lead and bismuth, 
in atomic hydrogen, and attempts to prepare atomic 
hydrogen from hydrides. Thomas G. Pearson, Per(*y L. 
Robinson and Eric M. Stoddarl. Proc. Roy. Soc. (Lon- 
don) A142, 275 85(1933). — Repetition of the expts of 
Paneth (cf. C. A. 23, 5159; 24, 3750) on the dibsocii. of 
PbKt# confirmed his isolation of free Et and his value for 
its av. life. The thermal dissoc'ii. of hydrides under low 
pressure in a stream of lit yielded no at. H. The forma- 
tion of BiHi was confirmed. Further work is necessary 
before the traces of matdtial reported as Pb hydride are 
actually confirmed as such. At. H does combine with 
many elements of B grpups in the periodic system which 
do not combine dircctiy ^tb H*, namely, Ge, Sn, As, Sb 
and Tc . It does not rc^^'t with metallic Pb or Bi. 

^ Calvin Brous 

Effect of nuclear suibatituenta on slde-dudn reactions. 

1. W. S. Nathan and H. B. Watson. J\ Clum. Sot\^ 
1933, 1248-52. — ^There is a quant, relation between 
dipole moments of C«HX and the crit. incremerits,pf the 
side-chaip reaction of CA derivs. having X as a nuclear 
substituent. With X in the m-position, for the cases 
considered, the expression, derived on simple kiqetic* 
theory. Is applicable, save for halogen substituents this 
exception is attributed to a mesom^c effeert. . With X 
in the p^position, the case Is far more Amplicated/'tbut tne 
expression seems to be applicable. W. £. Vaughan 

Oxidation of trlathylpliohhine. H. W. Thompson and 

N. S. Kelland. /. Chem. 1281o6.-*-The yxi^ 

tion of triethylphosphine vapor was studied in the temp.* 
range from 42* to 100* ana found to be a <Aain reaction. 
Explosion occurs within a crit* rsim of pressure. Outride 
€0 this range reaction is ri^t; when ooeurrixig 
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by surface cumditioiis. Vessel dimeii«ioiis» inert gases and 
temi^, all exert eflfectH ^ be expected qui^tativdy. De- 
aotivatkm in the gaseous phase as well as on the walls is 
important. William K. Vaughan 

The reaetioa of faydim en atoms with (aygea molecules 
and the life-time of HOt. John R. Bates. Z. phys%k, 
Ckm. B22, 469-70(19;t3) ; cf. C. Zt. 27, 4469.— The life- 
time of HOi is estd. to be of the order of 10’ * Mtrc. from the 
meobanisinpf the reaction of HI w]^ O 2 . G. M. M. 

Mechanism of blmolecolar reactions In solution. 
Addition of methyl iodide to pyridino in several solvents. 
H. W. Thompson and K. K. Blandqg^ J, Chem, Soc. 1933, 
1237*-40. — ^Thc reaction of Met anS pyridine in CHCli. 
anisole, PhNOa and CCb wa.<t studied; the activatiou 
energies an^ resp., 14,200, 14,300, 15,000 and 14,800 cals, 
llie exptl. rate i.s some powers of 10 slower than the 
theoretical rate for the gas reaction. This discrepancy is 
not due wholly to ' 'solvent deactivation'* because the 
gas rate is also “slow." Extensive drying affects the 
rate considerably. • William E. Vaughan 

The kinetics of tiiie reduction, in acid solution, of hydro- 
gen peroxide by iodide ion. Herman A. Liebhafsky and 
AH Mohammed. /. Am. Chew. Soc. 55, 3077HSG(1933) 
— Results obtained agree with earlier data . Equil . consts. 
at various temps, are a ho given from which heat of activa- 
tion IS calcd. A discussion of the kinetic mechanism is 
given which differb from that proposed by LaMer. 

R. H. Lambert 

Kinetics of the decompositipn of the dichlorosucdnic 
acids. H. V. W. Robinson and David T. Lewis. J 
Chem. Sot. 1933, 12<K) 2. — The deconipn. of the dichloro- 
buoc inic acids from 25^ to 80** in aq. soln. and in alk. soln 
was studied; from the data were detd. ab the energies of 
activation, 2.3,2fX) cals for the n-form and 23,000 cals 
for tht the E/logn/f terms are 1027 and 9H2, 

resp. The data aie compared with those for the 2 di- 
lirotno acids. Added electrolyte has a negligible effect 

William K. Vaughan 

Kinetics of the decomposition of trichloroacetic acid. 
11 Mechanism of the decomposition of the acid in 
aniline solution. H. W. Palwardhan and A. N. Kap- 
patina Z phyak. Aldp. r>t 8(1933); ef C. A 

26, 20 H ) -The decompn . of CClaCOOH was studied at 00**, 
70® and SO® in soln. of PhNIIa, and mixts.of PhNH2with 
PliH and l^Me. The latter have no effect on the rt ac- 
tion but serve to reduce the conen. of PhNH*. The 
decompn. is unimol. with respect to the acid but bimol 
with respect to the solvent. Temp, coeff. and mechanism 
are the same with each solvent mixt. studied. Two 
selietnc's are proposed for the mechanism. G. M. M. 

The Idnetics of a diene synthesis Albert Wassermanti . 
Her. 66B, 1392 -4(1933). -The velocity of the reaction of 
quinonc with cyclopcntadienc (I) to form monocyclo- 
pentudienequinoiu (II) may tie detd. by color measurc- 
tnents at different times because quinone is more highly 
colored than II. The reaction is bimol. , as is also that of I 
and II to form dicyclopcntadienequinone. In CiH« at 
2.5®, k for the 1st reaction is about 100 times k for the 2nd 
nsictioii. The dependence of.,|he Ist reaction upon the 
temp, wa^also studied in differciit solvents. L. Kelley 
Kinetica of the rearrangement of a-mefhoi^styrene. 
*P. H. MatDougaU, Walter M. Lauer and Marvin A. 
Spielman. J. Am. Chm. Soe. 55, 4089-97(1933). — 
a-Mithoxystyrcne rearranges to give propiofdienone and 
at the same time these 2 substances react to form methane 
and i ,2Hlibenzoylpropane . The kinetics of theA reactions 
weft investigate in the temp, range 222.8-260^; both 
wege of second order. The ratio of the reaction rate 
caaska. lenwiins unaltorcd in the temp, range studied. 
Both reactions mrve an activation energy of 34!f000 cals. 

William B. Vaughan 

• Theratoof addition of methyl esters to trimethyloxiiine. 

P. Kammeti and Helmuth L. Pfluger. J. Am. 
Chem. See. 55, 4079-89(10331.— The rate of the alkylation 
of MeiN«toMe 4 N ion by the Me ester of a carfmxylic acid 
isolated to the strength of the add by an equation of the 
san^iEpgn as that whidi connects the rate of a reaetknain 


1 the general acta caiaiysis with thg strength of the acid 
catalyst. It is probable that the rate-detg. step in the 
general acid and basic catalysilof Bransted is a tnuisfA: of 
H ion from acid caUdy^t to sulAtrato similar to toe transfer 
of Me in toe alkylation reaction. ** P. H.* Emmett 

The determiiiation of the velodty of hydrolyM of add 
anhydrides by tile aniline-water method. I S. B. Vies. 
Rec. trav. cmm. 52, tWX*- 26(1933).' The velocity of hy-' 

2 drolysis of acid anhydrides was detd. by the method of 
Menschutkin and WassiUef as modified by Caudri» (ci . 
C. A. 24, 2060). The following unmiol. consts. were 
calcd. at 0® and 26®, resp., for the hydrolysis of these 
anhydrides: acetic, 0.0267, 0.1000; propionic, 0.0170, 
0.0867; butyric, 0.0097. 0.0517; succinic, 0.0210, 0.1691 ; 
ghitaric, 0.0264, 0.1016. The rate of hydrolysis of 
niethoxyacetic a^ydride wa’^ too gnat to measure*, even 
at 0®. The temp, cofffs. for a 10® rise4n temp, were also 

3 calcd.; they are larger for anhydrides of dibasic acids than 

for anhydrides of moiiobasie acids. Similar measure- 
ments ill which the ILO was replaced with a 1 : 1 mixt. of 
MejCO were made with benroic, succinic and phthahe 
anhydrides. The unimol consts. for the hydrolysiSjOf 
tliesc 3 anhydrides, at 26®, in aq MesCO, were 0.00028, 
0.0109, 0.0747, resp. The results are compared with 
those of prior investigators. W. B. Keightoi\, Jr. 

. Reaction velocities of l-chloro-2,4-dinitrobenxene and 
l-chloro-2,4-dinitronaphthalene with aromatic aminea. 
H. J. van Opstall. Rec. trav. chm. 52, 901-11(1033); 
cf. C. A. 17, 2705; 27, 5066.— 'Hie velocities of the re- 
actions betweem luromatic amines and l-chloro-2,4-diiiitro- 
benzene (I) were measured. The measurements were 
made at 25® and at 100® in abs. KtOH. One-fiftieth mole 
of amine and 0.01 mole of (I) were dissolved in a total of 
230 cc. of aKs. EtOH for the expt. The following bunq). 
b consts. were found at 1(H)®: PhNHa, 0.28G0; p-hVCdH*- 
NHi, 0.7057; m-McCsHi.NH*, 0.4248; c-MeCaHiNHa, 
0 0295; PhNHMe, 0.03293; o-ClCellcNH#, O.CMKK); m-* 
ClCeHaNHi, 0 02894; p-ClCnHaNTIi. 0.0792; c-OaNCaH*- 
HHttO.lXKK); wi-OsNCalLNHa, 0.(X)284; p-OiNCaHaNIIi, 
0.0000; p-MeOCaHaNlIi, 0.0718; c-MeOCaHiNHj, 0.1060; 
/»-AcCaHaNH„ 0.(K)36; p-ElOCellaNHi. 2 020; c-EtO- 
CaHaNHi, 0.1872; piperidine, rapid; a-naphtoylaniine, 
. 0.02066; d-naphthylamine, 0.1817; c-amiuobiphenyl, 
® 0.01037; p-amiiiobiplienyl, 0.08619 At 26® the reaction 
consts. were: PhNHt, 0.0086; p-MeCallaNH*. 0.0212; m- 
MeCaHaNIIa, 0.0109; p-MeOC,H.NH», 0 0819; p-EtO- 
CeHaNHa, 0.0867 ; piperidine, 1 .323. These data arc com- 
pared with toe data^of otoer investigators to show that (I) 
reacts most rapidly with alcoholatcs, more dowly with 
aliphatic amines, and most slowly with aromatic amines. 
The reaction products were examd and in 2 cases products 
7 were found with m. ps. higher than reported in the litenf- 



3®. Similar velocdtv measurements were made foi^ we 
• reaction between aromatic amines and l-ohloro-2,4- 
dinitronaphtoalenc in abs. EtOH at 26®. The bimol. 
cemsts. obtain(*d were: IHiNHj, 1.308; p-MeCeHtNHf, 
„ 4.58; w-MeC.TIiNH,, 2.152; a-MeCyidSrH,,^ 0.0697; 
® P-C1C,H4NH,, 0.2154; p-MeOCrHiNIl*, 11.62; p-EtO- 
C4H4NH1, 18.52. In these reactions several new sub- 
stancas were obtained, which have «not previously 
been reported : 2-tolyl-2 ',4 '-dinitro-of-naphtoylamilfe , tn . 
130® (red form), 125® (vellow form); 3-tolyl-2',4'- 
dinitro-a-naphtoylaniine, m. 109®; 4-methoxyphcnyl- 
2',4'-dinitro-«-naphthylaniuic, ra. 203 4®; 4-etooxy- 
phcnyl-?/,4'-dmitro-a-naphthylamfne,ni. 100®; 4-chloro- 
9 phenyl-2 ',4'-o-naphthylamine, ni. 209®. Further the 
velocity const, for |he rcnction lietween 1 -chloro-2,4,0- 
trinitrobenzene (piayl chloride) an<l o-toUiidinc was found 
to be 7.028 at 26®. * W. B. Keighton, Jr. 

laopiycaala of liquid haUnm. n. W. H. Kecsom 
an^ A. P. Keesom. Proc. Acad. Set. Amsterdam 
612- 15(1933) .--The investigation previously reported 
(d. C. A .vk 4459) was extended and data up to 35 atm. 
^are given, TAe app. sAs not satis{g«jtory for measure- 
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menta on 4he solvl. / At solid He has d.> 

0.1818 g./cc. The 'X fioint on the solidification curve is at 
T ^ 1.754"K. p -» 29.911 atm. E. R. Schierz 

* The tronsfonnatioa of Indid ammonium chloride at 
about — 30^ A. »enits and C. H. MacGiUavry. Z. 
fhysik. ' Chem. A160, 9^112(1933) .-A dilalotnetric 
mvestightion was made of the transformation of NHiCl 
"between — 10® and — . Certain hysteresis effects were 
noted rand are discusstul. G. M. Murphy , 

Thermal analysis of the ^T^tem hydrogen chloride- ' 
** boron trichloride. W. Groff. Compl, rend. 197» 754-5 
(1933). — Pata are given fur the system HCl— BCli in the 
range —1 10® to —136®, and 0 to 100% HCl. 

F. D. Rossini 

Extension of Braun's law to the equilibrium of binary 
phases*. Domingo Maturo. Rev, facultad quint, itta. 
age. Univ, nacL IthraL 2, 50 4(1932^ — Braun’s law (cf. 
C. A, 14, 2284) is gcneralir^d to the form (X^VT^ (^2^ 

. dp) + Ajjf ( dxj/57])s« 0, where Xjj* and Ajf are, resp , 
the ideal heat eflcet and ideal vol. change accompanying the 
passage of a mol. of a mixt. of 2 components from phase a 
to phase fi at const, temp., pressure and compn.; is 
the mol. fraction of component 2 in phase 0, J. B. A. 

Thenmal equilibrium of combinations of acetanilide with 
certain organic compoimds. Konstanty Hrynakowski and / 
Francivsrek Adamanis. Roesniki Ckem, 13, 448 5*3 
(1933) . — IVmp.-coin^. curves arc given for thc.se Innary 
systems. The following figures ore, resp., the mol. iHfr- 
centage of the Ist ingredit'nt and the eutectic pt : a<'et> 
anilide antipyrinc, 51.3, 68.5®; -BaOH, 57.6, 76"; 
-quinine, 84.9, 105®; -diphcnylnmine, 12.4, 47®; -phtn- 
acetin, 79.1, 80®; -hydroquinone, 00.2, 77.5®; -men- 
th;.)!, 14.8, 35®; -urea, 80.3, 102®; -a-naphthvlamine, 

18.4, 38®; -^ipyrinc, 67.4, 04®; -salol, 6.2, 40®; 
-urcthan, 14.2, 40®. Thennal analy.sis showed that alt 

belbng to one class. The members of the systems do not 
mix in the solid state but do so in all proportions in tlic 
melted state forming eutectic mixts C. T. 1. 

Thermal analysis of binary mixtures containing organic 
nitrates. Tadcusx IJrlianski. Roesnikt Chetn, 13, 399- 
434(1933). — A 2 5-g. sample^ in a 12-inin. tube placed in a 
16-mni. tube which in turn is placed in a 36-mm. tul»e 
contg. glycerol, is heated to 5 10® above its ni . p. During 
the cooling, tlie melt and glycerol arc stirred vigorously. 
Temp. -compn. curves arc given. Hic following figures 
are, resp., the percentage of the 1st ingredient and the 
eutectic pt. Mannitol nitrate-p-nitrotoluene, 12.5, 
49.2®; />-nitroaiiisolc 8, 50.8^*; -p-nitrophenetole, 5, 
66 .8®; -o-chloronitrobenzenc, 15.5, 29.7®; -a-nitro- 
naphthalcnc, 14, 52.5®; -ni-dinitrobcnzcne, *52.5, 6*5.5®; 
-T,3,5-dinitroanisole, 65, 77.6®; -142,4-chlorodinitro- 
benzenef, 25, 4*1.5®; -ryw-trinilrobenzene, *5*5, 78.7®; 
-a-trinitrotoluene, 42,5, 62.8® ; -naphthalene, 20. 77 3® ; 
-diq|ethyldibhenYlurea, 57, 77.4®; -diethyldiphenyl- 
urea, .53-4, approx. 52.1®. NitroerythTitol-/>-nitrotolu- 
ene, 47, 32.4®; m-dmitrobcnzcnc, 70, 42.4®. Penia- 
erythritol nitrate-/>-nitrotolucne, 10, ,50.2®; -*-nitrc>- 
anlsolc, 5, ,50.8®; -a-nitronaphthalenc, 4, 55.1*; -m- 

dinitrobfllzenc, 20, 82.4®; -'1,3,5-dinitroantsole, 20, 
94.7®; -1,2,4-chlorodmitrobcnzcnc, 3, 49®; -ryw- 
trinitrobenrene, approx. 30, lOl.l®; -a-trinitrotoluene, 
•approx. 13, 76d®; -naphthalene, approx. 7, 79.1®; 
-dimethyldiphenylurea, 32.5, 102.7®; -diclhyldiphcnyl- 
mna, approx. 12, 68®; mannitol nitrate-erythritol nitrate 

18.5, 57.6® ; pcntaerytluritol nitrate mannitol nitrate, 20, 

101 .3® ; pentaerythritol nitrate-erythritol nitrate, approx. 
5, 59.5®. Mannitol nitrate was the only compd. giving 
rifte to mol# addn. compds. Probablq compns. (detd. by 
extrapolation) are, in mols. pei'mol.cf mannitol nitrate, 
j^-nitrotoluenc 2, ^-nitroanisole 2, /^-ritrophenetole 2, o- 
nitronaphthalene. 1. Bibliograp]^. C. T. I. 

Systems (a) ammonium* d-tartrate** lithium d-taitrate 
-qpter and (b) ammonium lithium d-toitrate — im- 
monium lithium /-tartrate-water. Alan N. C^pbcll and 
Louis ^otin. 7. Am, Qkem, Sac. 55, 3961'^(1033). — 
Soly. detns, were tya^e at 0®, 30®^d 60® iff the 2 ternai^ 


1 8y.stems NHi d^taitrate-Li d-tartrate-wates and 

Ia d-tartrate* NH4 Li f-tartxate^^tcr |o det. the effect 
on the transition temp, of the substitution of Li for Na in 
Na NIL racemate. Filtration was accomplished through 
a sintered glass filter immersed in the tiiennostat. Li 
was detd. by ignition and conversion of the carbonate to 
sulfate while the NH4 was detd. by distn. A double salt, 
(NH4)sLi|(C4H408)f, was formed at all 3 temps. The 

2 stability of this salt increased with the temp*, . In system 

(b) a true racemate was found at all 3 temps. Imving the 
formula (NIl4)iI7f(C4H40<)t.Ha0, The transition tempt, 
for LisC 4H40..2H,0 Li|C4H406 + aHsO was detd. as 

21.52® by the dilatometric method and as 21.81® by the 
holy, method. J. W. Shipley 

The ternary system bi^enyl-diphenyUutine-benzo- 
phenone. H. Howard Lee and J. C. Warner. J, Ant, 
Chem. Soc, 55, 4474-7(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 889.— The 
« f. p. -compn. diagram for the ternary system biphenyl- 
diplicnylomine-benzophenone was detd. Two stalile 
eutectics were found: (1) 18.8® witli the amipn. 30.5 

mols. % diphcnylaminc and 49.0 mols. % diphcnylaniine 
and (2) at 16.5® witli the compn. 30 mols. % biphenyl and 
.52 mols. % benzophenone . Two mctastablc eutectics were 
ftmnd at the lower temps. 15® and 13.1®, rc.sp., with 
slightly differing compns . H . S . van Klooster 

The qystem CaO-FeO-Si02. N. L. Bowen, J. F. 
Schairer and E. Posnjak. J, Set. 26, 193-284 

(19*33) : cf . C. A . 27, 2807. — Ihere are 3 ternary compds. 
CaFeSisOa (heden1jergite)|i stable only below 905®, 2- 
CaO.FeO .28102 (Fe akermanitc), .sbible below 775® and 
CaFcSiOa. Only the last is stable at temps, where liquid 
is formed in any of the mixts. There are 30 invariant 
points. Seven of tlicsc arc ternary but none is u eutectic, 
the min temp, of existence of liquid in the system ( 1093®) 
lieing a point at which only 2 solid phasc^s, luith solid solus., 
are in equil. with the liquid. The outstanding feature of 
the system is the occurrence of solid-soln. series, the most 
important of which are the 2 metasilicate .scries and an 
ortliosilicate series The 1 metasilicate series extends 
from imre wollastonite (CovSiOi) to 70% FeSiOa; the other 
from hedenlwrgitc (CaFi'Si20a) to 80% FeSiO». Meta- 
silicates with a higher content of J^'eSiO* do not form, ortho- 
silicate and tridymitc appearing together as excess phases 
in such compns. The hedenbergite solid solus, are stable 
only at low temps, and are transformed at 940-981)® to 
wollastonite solid solns. The principal orthosilicate solid 
solns. are Ca-Fe olivines, extending from fayalite (Fea- 
Si04) through CaFcSiOi to 59%, Ca2Si04. Wollastonite 
.solid solns. and Ca-Fe olivines occur together in equil. 
with some liquids of the system. The optical properties 
of the cry St. phases were measured and the variation of 
optical properties with compn. in the solid soln. scries are 
shown. The x-ray diffraction patterns of members of the 
solid soln. series are reproduced. The bearing of the 
results upon the occurrence und compn. of naturU minerals 
is discussed. Alden H. Emery 

The homogeneouB catalyais of gaseous reactions. The 
effect of io&ie on the decomposition of acids, esters, 
ketones and halides. S. Rairstow and C. N. Hin^el- 
, wood. J, Ckem, Soc, i9d3, 1147-56. — If hi® a very 
pronounced catalytic effect on the homogeneous decompn. 
of IICOOMe and AcOMe in the gaseous ytate. The -• 
catalyzed reactions are analogous to those of ethers and 
aldehydes (cf . C. A . 24, 5^4) . The dccompn. of HCQOH 
and AcOH Ls not catalyzed by If. The catalyzed 
decompn. of HCOOMe proceeds mostly to MeOH and 
CO, the MeOH then decompg. principally to CH4/ HiO 
and CO. Neither Kt halide nor ketone decompn. ®is 
» appreciably catalyzed by It, P. H.JBqpmctt 

The homogeneous catalyaia of gaseoflli reaeflona. The® 
effect of iodme on the decompontion of idmple aliphatic 
amines and of hexane. S. Bairstow and C. N. Hinshel- 
wood. J. Chem, Soc. 1933, 1165-60; cf . qmsceding a|)str. 
— ^The structural analogy be^een C-^C and C-NH-4! is 
reflected in a certain similarity between the catalysed 
decompns. of the amines and the ethers. The amine 
reartion in the presence of It as a catalyst is exfjlae^ed 
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. V byjthe general equation RCHtNHR' » 

K'H + ltCH:Nft « + RH + HCN, The inter- 

mediate aldimines ento* into complex decompn. and 
oondeftemtion reactions that destroy any simple quant, 
relations* The H of the NH group plays no part in the 
amine decompn. since the decon^. of (CA)tN and 
(CfHOtNH are both catalyawd *and to about the same 
extent. The catalyzed decompn .^f (CH»)aN and (CH«)t- 
NH occurs about vu as rapidly as that of the cthyl^incs. 
The effect of U on the deco^n. of (CaHi)NHt and of 
hexane is small. ^ P. H. Emmett 

Polybaaicaddsas catalystsfordMi reduction of ammoni- 
acal diver solutions by hhos^horous acid. Bruno Blascr. 
Z. physik, ^Chem. A166, 64 -75(1933).-HNO« soln. of 
Uiro« shorn little reduction of ainmoniacal soln. of Ag- 
NOk. Addn. of HPOi» HtPOi, HiPiOr as well as H,A604, 
citric and aconitic acids ^ows marked catalytic effect on 
the reduction. Other acids little effect. G . M. M . 

The role of ozone ss catafost of oxidation. VI. The 
actioa of diluents of the ozone, of light and of catalysts of 
sutoxidation. £. Briner and H. Biedenuann. Helv, 
Chim. Acta 16, 1110-24(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 3389.— 
The oxidation of BzH by ozonized O was studied when the 
Oi was dild. with Oi, Nt and COi as well as when it acted 
in the presence of a litde Os at 20 mtn. pressure. The 
inert gas present aids the reaction to some extent, because 
the oxidation was markedly less in the low-pressure expts. 
Ultra-violet light does not seem to affect the oxidation 
with 0| although the total amt. of oxidation ib increased 
because of autoxidation. The same Ls true of Cu and Co 
suits, which catalyze autoxidation but retard the Ot 
reaction almost os much as mannitol. The oxidation 
with Os seems to be entirely independent of autoxidation 
and unaffected by promoters thereof except insofar as 
availability of Bzfl may be diminished by a .strong coni- 
)>cting reaction. VH. The ozonization of dissolved 
hydriodic scid. Ilnd 1125-^; cf. Treadwell and An- 
nelcr, Z. anarg, Chm. 48, 86(19(K5); Riesctifold and 
Llcncker, C. A. 11, 503. — No conclusive evidence could 
be pbtained that Os catalyzed the oxidation of HI. No 
yields of oxidation products alxive 83% were obtained, and 
(jiln. of Oi by inert gases did noO reduce its activity Uj a 
marked extent. It seems probable that undissoed. HI is 
acted upon. The reaction is 30 times moie rapid m HOAc 
than in aq. soln. R.Baltzly 

The physical state of solid catalysts. Etienne Audibert 
and Andre Raineau. Compt, rend. 197, 596-8(1933).— 
Catalytically active Cu has a d. of about 7.6 instead of 
the normal value of 8.9 for massive matc'rial. Sintering 
by heating to about 7(X)^ raised the d. to the normal value. 

P. H, Emmett 

Specific catalytic surfaces. E. K. Ridcai. Soc. Ckem. 
Ind., Ckem. Eng. Group, Proc. 13. 45-9(1931).— Exptl. 
methods fq^r detg. the suijace of a catalyst and for 
studying catalytic activity are discussed. P. H. E. 

The mecific activity of catalysts. E. B. Maxtod. Soc. 
Ckem. Ind., Ckem. Eng. Grouf, Proc 13, 43-5(1931).— 
The heat of adsorption of one or the reactants on a catalyst 
may supply the energy of activation required for 
reaction being catalyi^. P. H. Emmett 

The reduej^ by hydrogpn and tike thermal decompoai- 
non of nitrmee made by the reaction of ammonia with 
various promoted and unpromoted Iron synthetiewnmonia 
catal]|hto. P. H. Emmett and Katharine S. Love. J. 
Ami Ckem. Soc. 55, 4043-50(1933). — Pe4N prepd. from 
active catalysts decomposes more rapidly than that 
prepd. from rather inactive catalysts. The energy of 
activation of the decompn. is about 60,(X)0 cala. The 
rates and lAture pf the reduction and decompn. of the 
nitrides from the various Fe catalysts are pven. 

P. H. Emmett 

• The present status of the theory of ammonia catatysla. 
,W. Rronkenbtfighr* Z. Ekktfockem. 39, 818-20(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27.3561.— A reply 4o Krfiger (C. A. 27, 5485) 
and a corfiectioo for the heat of formation of U 1 N 4 which is 
hetwgeu 15 and 25 Cal./g.-atom N instead of 68.5 Cal. 
as^ppamoHS^ stated. H. H. Rowley 


1 The heat coaductivity of set mtssBs of diatomaceous 
earth in relatUm to the specifia^wei|ht and the amount of 
water added. E. Raisch. S^urm.-Ing. 56, 50%- XI 
(1983) . — ^Curves show that tlminsuUiting properties of set 
mQrtar4ikc masses of diatonftccous earth meseJse wiU: 
decrease in sp. wt. and ^dso with mcrcasc in the amt 
of water necessary to convert the powder into a mortar- 
hko masb. Neither relation is linear. M. G. Mqore 

2 Low-temperature apedfil heats. I. An imprpvec 
calorimeter for use from 14^ to 300"^. The heat oapadts 
and entropy of naphthalene. J. C. Southard and K. G 
Brtekwedde. J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 55, 4378-84(1933).- 
An improved adiatmtic ''vacuum** c^onnieter for solic 
and liquid substances is described, which can be used foi 
studying slow transitions as well as measuring heat ca- 
luunties with a precision of about ().l%k From nieasure- 
ment of its heat caiiadty from 14® to 300®K , the entropy 

^ of naphthalene at 25® was calcd. to be 39.89 * 0.12 cal 
mol.'*' deg.’^ n. The calibratioosof die tfaeimomete] 
and die resistance of platinum, platinum-10% rhodiun 
and constantan between — ^259® and — 190®. J. C. Soudi 
ard and R. T. Milner. Ibtd. 4384-91 .—A const.-vol. ga: 
thermometer was used to measure the resistance of Pt, o 
Pt — 10% Rh, and of constantan, in the range b 

— 190®, with an accuracy corresponding to *0.02®. I 

4 reference table of R/Ra for Pt from 14® to 109®K., and fa 
constantan from 14® to 26®K., gives values for each degree 

K. 13. Rossini 

The heat capacities of gaseous mono- snd dimethyl 
amine. W. A. Fclsingand F. W. Jesseii. J. Am. Ckem 
Soc. 55, 44l8-22( 1933) . — A closed-system, continuous-flov 
caloriincter was used to measure C». By the Kund 
method, the following values of Cp/Cy were found fei 
, 25®: 1.202; (CH,),NH, 1.149; (CH.)iN 

1.184; CaH.NHi, 1.135. F. D. Rossini 

The heats of dilution of electrolytes. G. Chapas 
Rev. gtn. ui. 44, 535 44(1933).— A review. F. D. R. 

The partial and integral heats of dilution of cadmiun 
sulfate solutions from electromotive force measurements 
Victor K. IjQ. Mcr and W. George Parks. J. Am. Ckem 
Soc. 55, 4343-55(1933).— The cell reaction Cd(Katci 
Hg) + PbS04(s) * CdS04(nf) + Pb(satd. Hg) was re 

5 investigated (cf. C. 4. 25, 4767), and the conclubkm Uia 
the Debve-Huckel parameter "c** is 3.60 A. U. for conens 
of CdS04 of 0 0005 through 0.01 if and independent c 
temp, from 0® to 30® was definitely confirmed. Activit; 
coeffs. of CdS04 arid thermodynamic quantities for th 
reaction are given , The conen. dependence of the rclativ 
partial molal and integral heat contents of CdS04, whtcl 
were computed, is of the form demanded by the Gronwall 

7 T.a Mer and ^ndved theory. The partial molal hea 
capacity of CdS04 is estd. to be approx. — ^200 caL/deg. 
mol. at 15®. ' Allen S. Smith 

Calorimetric investigations. XKI, Heats of cambus 
• tion of metiiyl-, ethyl- anff lAenyi-substituted succini 
adds and of their i^ydiide8....(a) experimemsl data 
P. K. Verkade and H. Hartmann. Rec. irav. ckim. 52 
945-68(1933).— The following are the isothermaljiieats c 
combustion at 19.5® at const, vol., per g, weighed in ai 
® with brass weights and expressed in 15® calories: sucdni 
anhydride 3699.2, methylsuccinic acid 3903.3, methyl 
succinic anhydride (solid) 4629.0, (liquio) 4647 A, acym 
dimethylsuccinic acid 4591.0, -dimelhylsuccini 

anhydride, 5330.7, cM-sym-dimethylsuccinic acid 4607 
lraii5-5ym-dimetfayl8UGcinic arid 4597.5, l-4rans^sym~d^ 
methylsuccinic acid 4599.6, cM^^o^-dimcthylsuccini 
anhydride 5318.5, frows-sym-dimcthylsuccinic acid 5304 .1 
9 trimethylsuccinic acid 51 ^«0, trimethvlsuccinic anhydrid 
5884.2, tetramethylluednic acid 5681.4, tetramethyl 
siicctntc anhydride 6^.9, ethylsuccinic acid 4588.4 
ethylsucchiic anhydride (liq.) 5347.5,^ osym-diethyl 
succinic acid 56^.7, osym-diethylsuccinic anhydriej 
(liq.) 6393.7, ct5-5ym-dtethyl8uccinic acid 6672.1, tram 
rym-diethylsuccinic arid 6662.4,* cfr-wm-diethylsucelni 
anhydride (nq^) 6386.7» /raa&-ii^-dicthylsuccmic ar 
%yldride (liq.) s^76.5, trietihylsuccink «acid 6434.9, tri 
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loenti OB the wU^. ;At 1.18”K. solid He has d.> 
^1$18 g./cc. The \ pcrint oa the sdidification curve is at 
T* p -h29.0hatm. E. R. Schierz 

IJht tnuiafoniULti<m of liolid ammonium chloride at 
about —30®. A. atuits and C. H. MacGiUavry. Z. 
fhysik, * Chem. A106. 97-112(1033). — A dilatonictric 
mvestightion waa made of the traiisformatioii of NHiCi 
1>etween — 16® and -—39® . Certain hysteresis effects were 
notedfsund are discussed. G. M. Murphy 

Tl)isnxuil analysis of the hydrogen chloride < 

*^boron trichloride. W. Graff. Compt, rend. 197, 754-5 
(1933).— Data are given fur the system HQ'-BCU in 
range —110® to —136®. and 0 to 100% HCl. 

F. D. Rossini 

Eartension of Braun’s law to the equilibrium of bii^ 
phasesib Domingo Matiiro. Rev, facuttad quim, ind. 
agr, Vniv, nacl. litoral. 2, 50-4(1932). — Braun’s law (cf. 
C. A. 14. 2234) is generalized to the form (X"^/7') * 

. dp) + Ajjf ( 0. where Xj[f and Ajf ore, resp., 

the ideal heat effect and ideal vol . change accompanying the 
passage of a mol. of a mixt. of 2 components from phase a 
to phase 0 at const, temp., pressure and compii.; is 
the mol. fraction of component 2 in phase 0. J. B. A. 

, Thermal equilibrium of combinations of acetanilide with 
certain organic compounds. Konstanty HrynakowsSks and / 
Kranciszck Adamanis. Roeznikt Chem. 13, 448 .5.S 
(1933). — Temp.-conipn. curves arc given for these binary 
* systems. The following figures ore, resp., the mol. per- 
centage of the 1st ingredient and tlic eutectic pi : ac'et- 
anilidc-untipyiinc, 51.3, 58.5®; -BzOII, 57.6, 76®; 
-quinine, 84.0, 106®; •-diphenylstnine, 12.4,47®; -phen- 
acetin, 79.1, 80®; -hydroquinoue, ^.2, 77.5®; -men- 
tlfal, 14,8, 35®; -urea, 80.?i, 102®; -a-naphtliylamine, 

18.4, »«®; -salipyrine, 57.4, 04®; -salol, 6.2, 40®; ' 
-utethan, 14.2, 40®. lliermal analysis showed that all 

belbng to one class. The members of the systems do not 
mix in the solid state Init do so in all proportions in the 
melted state farming eutectic mixts C. T. 1. 

Thermal analysis of binary mixtures containing orgaolc 
nitrates. Tadcusz Urbanski. Roesnikt Chcni. 13, 399 
434(19*33) .—A 2 5-g. sample, in a 12-mm. tulic placed in a 
16-mm. tulK* which in turn is placed in a 35-mm. tiilic 
contg. glycerol , is heated to 5 -10® above its ni . p . During 
the cooling, the melt and glycerol arc stirred vigorously. 
Temp.-compn. curves are given. The following figures 
are, resp., the percentage of the 1st ingredient and the 
eutectic pt. Mannitol iiitrate-^-nitrotolucne. 12.5, 
49.2®; -^-nitroanisole 8, 50 .N ; -^-nitrophenetole, 5, 
56.8®; - 0 -chloronitrobenzene, 15.5, 29.7®; a-nitro- 
imphthalene, 14, 52.5"; -w-dinitrobenrene, 52.5, 65.5®; 
-1,3,5-dinitroanisole, 55, 77.6®; -1,2,4-chlarodinitro- 
benzener, 25, 44.5®; -ryw-trinilrobenzene, 55, 7S.7®; 
-a-trinitrotoluerie, 42.5, 62.8® ; -naphthalene, 20, 77 3® ; 
-dipicthyldiphcnylurea, 67, 77.4®; -diethyldiphenyl- 
urea, SJm, approx. 52.1®. J^itrucrythritol-/>-nitrotolu- 
cne, 47, 32.4®; -w-dinitrobenzene, 70, 42.4®. Penta- 
er^^hritol nitrate-^-nurotoluene, 10, 50.2®; -jf-nitro- 
anisolc, 5, 50.8®; -a-nitronaphthalenc, 4, 55.1^; 
dinitrobAzcnc, 20, 82.4®; -l,3,5*dinitroaniso1e, 20, 
94.7®; -1 ,2,4-chlorodinitrobenzcne, 3, 49®; -rym- 

trinitrobenzene, approx. 30, 101.1®; -a-trinitrotoluene, 
•approx. 13, 76 jC®; -naphtlmlene, approx. 7, 79.1®; 
-dlmcmyldiphenyltirea, 32.5, m) 2.7®; -diethyldiphcnyl- 
urca, approx. 12, 68®; mannitol nitrate erythritol nitrate 

18.5, 57.6® ; pentaerythritol nitrate-mannitol nitrate, 20, 
101.3®; pentaerythritol mtratc-cryihritol nitrate, approx. 
5, 50.5®. Mannitol nitrate was the only rotnpd. giving 

to nioD addn. compds. Probably^ compns. (detd. by 
extrapolation) arc, in mols. pef mol. lof mannitol nitrate, 
^-nitrotoluene 2, ^nitroenisole 2, /’-nitrophcnelole 2, a- 
nitronaphthalene. 1. Bibliograpity. C. T. I. 

Systems (a) ammonium* d-tortrate-lithium d>tartrate 
-igiter and (b) ammonliim Bthium d-taztrate — Am- 
monium Uffiiiim ^tartrate-water. Alan N. C^pbcll and 
Louis Slotin. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 300t«70(1933). — 
Soly. detns. were Z{;a(jie at 0®, 80®®snd 60® iff the 2 ternaijr^ 


1 systems NH 4 d-tartnite-Li d-tartratenirstei and NH| 
Li d-tartrate -NH4 Li f-tartrste-Mter |o det. the effect 
on the transition temp, of the substitutm of Li for Na Iq 
Na NH 4 racemate. Filtration was accomplished tlpr^h 
a sintered glass filter immersed in the thermostat. Li 
was detd. 1 ^ ignition and conversion of the carbonate to 
sulfate while the NH4 was detd. by distn. A double salt, 
(NH 4 )iLi 8 (C 4 H 40 i)t» was formed at all 8 temps. The 

2 stability of this salt increased with the temp.. . In system 

{b) a true racemate was found at all 3 tcmps.'having 
formula (NH 4 )tLi 8 (C 4 H 40 «)i.Hi 0 . The transition tempt, 
for Li,C 4 H 40 |. 2 H ,0 Li.C4H404 + aH,0 was detd. as 

21.52® by the dilatometrk method and as 21.81® by the 
soly. method. J. W. Shipley 

The ternary system biidienyl-diphenylajaine-benzo- 
phenone. H. Howard Lee and J. C. Wanier. J. Am, 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4474-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 889.— The 
* f. p.-compn. diagram for tlie ternary system biphenyl- 
dtphenylaminc IxMizcipbenone was detd. Two stable 
eutectics were found: (1) 18.8® with the compn. 3t).6 

mols. % diphenylaininc and 49.0 nioLs, % diphcnylamine 
and (2) at 16.5® with the compn. 30 mols. % biphenyl and 
52 mols . % hciizophcnonc . Two inetastable eutectics were 
found at the lower temps. 15® and 13.1®, resp., with 
slightly differing compns . H . S. van Klooster 

The system CaO-FeO-SiOa. N. L. Bowen, J. F. 
Schaircr and E. Posnjak. Am. J. Set. 26, 193-284 
(19.*i3) ; ct. C. A. 27, 2867. — 'Phere arc 3 ternary compds. 
CaFeSi206 (hedenbergite), stable only below 965®, 2- 
CaO.FeO.2Si0j (Fe akermanite), stable below 775® and 
CaFcSi 04 . Only the last is stable at temps, where liquid 
is formed in any of the mixts. There are 30 invariant 
paints. Seven of these arc ternary but none is a eutectic, 
the min. temp, of existence of liquid in the system (1093®) 
iK'ing a point at which only 2 solid pha.scs, both solid solns., 
arc in eqtiil. with the liquid. The outstanding feature of 
the system is the occurrence of solid-soln. series, the most 
important of which are the 2 metasilicate series and an 
orthosilicate series The 1 metasilicate series extends 
from pure wollastonitc (CaSiOs) to 76% FeSiOi; the other 
from hedetiliergite (CaFt'SijO*) to 80% FeSiOt. Mcta- 
Mlicntcs with a higher content of FeSiOi do not form, ortho- 
^ siUcatc and tridymite appearing together as excess phases 
111 such compns. The hedenbergitc solid solns. arc stable 
only at low temps, and are transformed at 940-980® to 
wollastonitc solid solns. The principal orthosilicate solid 
solns. are Ca>Fc olivines, extending from fayalitc (Fci- 
Si04) through CaFe 5 i 04 to 59% CaiSi 04 . Wollastonitc 
solid solns. and Ca-Fe olivines occur together in equil. 
with some liquids of tlic system. The optical pixiperties 
of the cryst. phases were measured and the variation of 
' optical properties with compn. in the solid soln. scries are 
shown. The x-ray diffraction patterns of members of the 
solid soln. series are reproduced. The bearing of the 
results upon the occurrence und compn. of natural minerals 
is discussed. Alden H. Emery 

The homogeneous catolyois of gaseous reactions. The 
effect of iodine on the decomposition of acids, esters, 
ketones and halides. S.^Pairstow and C. N. HiOvShcl- 
I wood. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1147-56.— It hds a very 
pronounced catalytic effect on the honiogeacous decompn. 
of HCOOMe and AcOMe in the gaseous (tate. The < 
catalyzed reactions are analogous to those of ethers and 
aldehydes (cf . C. A . 24, 5584) . The decompn. of HC^H 
and AcOH is not catalyzed by It. The catalyzed 
decompn. *of HCOOMe proceeds mostly to McOH and 
CO, the McOH then decompg. princip^y to CHti^HjO 
and CO. Neither Et halide nor ketone decompn, ®is 
> appreciably catalyzed by It. P. H.^ipmett 

The homogeneous catalysis of gsseofih reactfoas. Thsf 
effect of iodine on the decompontion vd simple aliphatic 
amines and of hexane. S. Batrstow and C. N. Hinriiel- 
wood. /. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1165-60; cf . qneceding abatr.* 
— The structural analogy betpreen C-^C and C-NH-C is 
reflected in a certain similarity between the catalyzed 
decompns. of the amines and the ethers. The amine 
reaction in the presence of It as a catalyst la ex]}|ta^ecl 
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qualUmtlv^ hyjbt general equation HCHiNHR^ » 
R'H + RCT;NI![ - R<H + RH + HCN. The inter- 
mediate aldimines enter into complex decompn. and 
oondelluiation reactiont that destroy any simple quant, 
idlations. The H of the NH group idays no part tn the 
amine decompn. since the decom^. of (CA)tN and 
(CiHi)iNH are both catalyi^d 'and to about the same 
extent. The catalyzed decompn.-mf (CHs)iN and (CHs)t- 
NH occurs about Vu m rapidly aS that of the ethylamines. 
The effect of on the decompn. of (CiHa)NHi and of 
hexane is small. ^ P. H. Rmmctt 

PolTbasic adds aa catalysti for the reduction of ammoni- 
acal diver solutions by phosphorous add. Bruno Blaser. 
Z. phystk.^Ckm. A166. 64-75(1033).— HNO« sdn. of 
HiPOa shows little reduction of asumoniacal soln. of Ag- 
NQi. Addn. of HPOi, HO’Oa, BUPiOt as well as HaA 604 , 
citric and aconitic acids ^ows marked catalytic effect on 
thereduction. Other acids show little effect. G.M.M. 

The role of oxone as catalyst of oxidation. VI. The 
action of diluents of the ozonS, of light and of catalysts of 
autoxidation. E. Briner and H. Biedenuann. Helv, 
Chm, Acta 16, 1119-24(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 3389.— 
The oxidation of BzH by ozonized O was studied when the 
Ot was (lild. with Ot» Ni and CO 9 as well as when it acted 
111 the presence of a little Os at 20 mm. pressure. The 
inert gas present aids the reaction to some extent, because 
the oxidation was markedly less in the low-pressure exists. 
Ultra-violet light does not seem to affect the oxidation 
with Oi although the total amt. of oxidation is incTease<l 
because of autoxidation. The same is true of Cu and Co 
salts, which catalyze autoxidation but retard the Oi 
reaction almost as much as mannitol. The oxidation 
with Ch seems to be entirely independent of autoxidation 
and unaffected by promoters thereof except insofar as 
avdilabihty of BzH may be diminished tiy a strong com- 
peting reaction. VII. The ozonization of dissolved 
hydriodic acid. Ifnd 1125-30; cf. Treadwell andAu- 
nclcr, Z. anorg, Chem, 48, 86(1900); Rtcscnfeld and 
lienckcr, C. A. 11 , 503.— No conclusive evidence could 
be obtained that Oi catalyzed the oxidation of HI. No 
yields of oxidation products alxivc 83^ were obtained, and 
(hln. of Oi by inert gases did not reduce its activity to a 
marked extent. It seems probable that undissoed. HI is 
acU'd upon. The reaction is 30 times more rapid in HOAc 
than in aq. soln. R . Baltzly 

The physicsl state of solid catalysts. Etienne Audiliert 
and Andro Raineau. Compt, rend, 197, 596-8(1933).— 
Catalytically active Cu has a d. of about 7.6 instead of 
tlie normal value of 8.9 for massive material. Sintering 
by heating to alxiut 700” raised the d. to the normal value. 

P. H. Emmett 

Specific catalytic surfaces. E. K. Ridcal. Soc. Chem, 
Ind,^ Chem, Eng, Groups Proc, 13, 45-9(1931). — Exptl. 
methods fq^ detg. the sui;[ace of a catalyst and for 
studying catalytic activity arc discussed. P. H. E. 

The specific setivity of catalysts. E. B. Maxted. Soc, 
Chem, Ind,, Chem, Eng. Grouf, Proc 13, 43-5(1931). — 
The heat of adsorption of one of the reactants on a catalyst 
may supply the energy of actr.vation required for the 
reaction being catalyze. P. H. Emmett 

The redoeffoa by hydrogen and the fhennal decompori- 
doa of nitnlleB made by the reactlan of ammonia with 
various promoted and uapromoted iron aynthetlc-ammonla 
catal:fbts. P. H. Emmett and Katharine S. Love. J. 
Amt Chem. Soc. 55, 4043-50(1933). — PeiN prtpd. from 
active catalysts decomposes more vapi^ than that 
prepd. from rather inactive catalysts. The energy of 
activation of the decompn. is about 60,000 cals. The 
rates ancf lAture pi the reduction and decompn. of the 
nitrides from the various Pe catalysts are given. 

P. H. Bminett 

• The present etatoe of the ffieory of ammonia catalyrie. 
W, Rrankenbiil^. Z. Eiektrochem. 39, 818-20(1933); 
^*f. C. A. 27.3561,— A reply do Ktfiger (C. A, tt. 5485) 
and a corfeetton for the heat of formation of U1N4 which is 
^)etwpni 15 and 25 Cal./g.-atom N instead of 68.5 Cal. 
as^paewiostsjjr stated. » H. H. Rowley 


The heat conductivity of set missis of diatomaceous 
earth In relation to the specific weiAt and the amount ctf 
water added. B. Ralsch. itesundk,-Ing. 56, 50%-li 
(193«3). — Curves show that th^insulating properties rf set 
mortar-like masses of diatonilceous earth memuae with 
decrease in sp. wt. and also with increase in the amt. 
ot water necessary to convert the powder into a martar-* 
like mass. Neither relation is linear. M. G. M<|tire 

Low-temperature epedfil heats. I. An imprpvet 
calorimeter for use from 14” to 300”K. The heat capMt: 
and entropy of naphthalene. J. C. Southard and P. G 
Brickwedde. J. Am, Chm. Soc. 55, 4378-84(1933).-- 
An improved adiabatic ‘'vacuum" calorimeter for solid 
and liquid substances is described, which can be used fur 
studying slow transitions as well as measuring heat ca- 
pacities with a precision of about 0.1 %i From measure-^ 
iiiont of its heat capacity from 14® to 300®K , the entropy 
of iiuphthalene at 25” was calcd. to be 39.89 ^ 0.12 cal. 
niol.~^ deg.**', n. The callbration^of the thermometer 
and the resistance of platinum, platiniim-10% rhodium 
and constantan between —259” and — 190”. J. C. SouUi- 
ard and R. T. Milner. Ibtd, 43H4r 01. — ^A const.-vol. gas 
thermometer was used to measure the resistance of Pt, of 
— 10% Rh, and of constantan, in the range —2^9” to 
— IW)”, with an accuracy corresiKmding to **»0.02®. A 
reference table of R/R^ for Pt from 14® to 109”K., and for 
constantan from 14” to 2G”K., gives values for ea«*h degree. 

F. D. Rossini 

The heat capadties of gaseous mono- and dimethyl- 
amine. W. A. Felsing and F. W. Jesseii. J. Am. Chem. 
Sac, 55,4418-22( 1933) . — closed -system, continuous-flow 
calorimeter was used to measure C.,. By the Kutult 
method, the following values of Cp/Cv were found fqr 
25”: CHiNHi, 1.202; (CH,)iNH, 1.149; (Caii),N, 
1.1S4; CiHiNH*. 1.136. F. D. Rossini 

The heats of dilution of electrolytes. G. Chapas.' 
Rfv. ghi set, 44, 536-44(1933).— A review. F. D. R. 

The partial and integral heats of dilution oi cadmium 
sulfate eolutione from eiectromotiye force measurements. 
Victor K. I^ Mcr and W. George Park.s. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 55, 4343-55(1933).— The cell reaction Cd(satd. 
Hg) + PbS 04 (t) » CdSOiCm) + Pb(satd. Hg) was re- 
investigated (cf. C. A . 25, 4767), and the conclusion that 
the Debve-Huckcl parameter "o" is 3.60 A. U . for conens. 
of CdSOi of 0.0005 tlirough 0.01 M and independent of 
temp, from 0” to 30” was definitely confirmed. Activity 
coi'lTs. of CdSOi RTid thennod 3 mamic quantities for the 
reaction are given . The conen. dependence of the relative 
partial molal and integral heat contents of CdSOi, which 
were computed, is of the form demanded by the GronwalL 
La Mer and Sandved theory. The partial molal heat 
cai^acity of CdSOi is estd. to be approx. — 200 caL/deg./ 
mol. at 15”. ' Alien s. Smith * 

Calorimetric inveetigationB. XZI, Heats of cornbas- 
» tion of meffiyl-, ethyl- anff Acnyl-enbetituted ancclnic 
acids and of their anhydrides.... (a) experimenml data. 
P. F. Verkade and H. Hartmann. Rec. irav. chim, 52, 
945-68(1933).— Tlic following are the isotiiermal Jurats of 
combustion at 19.5” at const, vol., per g. weighed in air 
with brass weights and expressed in 16” calories: succinic 
anhydride .3690.2, methylsuccinic acid 3903.3, methyl- 
succinic anhydride (solid) 4629.0, (liquid) 4647.3, aeym- 
dimethylsiiccinic acid 4691 .0, ajyw-dimethylsuccinic 
anhydride, 5330.7, cts-sym-dimethylsuccinic acid 4607.7, 
/raar-xym-dimethylsuccinic acid 4697.5, l-trans-sym-^i- 
methylsuccinic acid 4599.0, cf5-;ym-dlmethylsuGcinic 
anhydride 5318.5, iroiw-.«ym-dimethylsuccinic acid 5304.6, 
trimethylsucdnic add 5]83«0, trimethylsuccinic anhydridi^ 
5884.2, tetramcihylluccinic acid 5681.4, tetramcthyl- 
sucdnic anhydride 6356.9, ethylsucdnic acid 4588.7, 
ethylsuccinlc anhydride (liq.) 5347.6, <wym-dicthyl- 
suockiic add 5663.7, oj^-diethylsucdnic anhydride 
(liq.) 6393.7, m-sym-diethylsiiccinic add 5672.1, frowe- 
xym-dtethylsurdnic acid 5662.4,* a>-5yw-diethylsuccinic 
anhydride (ifq«) 6386 .7» ‘Methylsuccinic an- 

liyriride (Hq.) s6S76.5, triethylsucciiifr «acid 6434.9, tri- 
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3-_SUBAT()M1C phenomena and radiociiemistry 


W. ALBPRT NOyi S, JK 

' Model of the dlectric field and of the photon. J. J. wire is reversed. The effect is ascribed to the emission 
Thompson. PhiL Mag, 16, 8()9~4r)( 193.3). Theoretical, a of soft radiation bythe metal of the counter. J.B.A. 

K. J. Rosenbaum Inner potential of metals. James A. Darbysliin*. 
Composition of atoms. A. Koni. Scieniia S4, 240-51 Phil. Mag* 16, 761-75(1933). — The diffraction of high- 
(1933). — ^The possibility that atoms consist of 3 kinds of speed electrons by freshly deaved surfaces of Sb, Zn, Bi 
pertides, pos. electrons, ncg. electrons and gravitational and Te was studied. The deviation from the Bragg 
partides, is briefly discussed. L. K. Gilson position of the beams diffracted by Sb and Zn was used 

Glow disdiarge at atmospheric pressure. H. Thoma to calc, the n and the inner potential. The values found 
and L, Hccr. Z. lech* Physih 14, .385-8(1933) ; cf . C. A . were 1 2 v. for Sb and 16.5 v. for Zn. The results were not 
27, 911.— ‘The cathode discharge portion of a glow dis- definite with Bi because of the presence of a crass-grating 
charge at atm. pressure obeyb the simiUrity laws. The 4 pattern. With Te the diffracted beams were in the un- 
column shows the properties» of glow discharge and pro- deviated Bragg position. K. J. Rosenimum 

duces no thermal ionization. Arthur Fleischer Cuprous oxide photoeleftric cells— a contribution to the 

Distribution of onergieB of electrons in gases. J. S. space-diarge photoeffect. W. Bulian. Physik. Z, 34, 
Townsend. PhU* Mag* 16, 729^44(1933).— Theoretical. 745-66(19.33). —The metal of the otlier dectrode has nn 
Objections of Didlaukis (C. A. 27, 2374) are answered, influence upon the sdective max. On a gold-dusted 
The distribution of energies in electrons in gases is shown electrode the direction of the photocurrent depends upon 
to be approx. Maxwellian. Even though the initial the wave length of the light. The optimum thickness of 
electron energies be the same, inequalities are produced by ^ CusO is 0.1 mm. Curves showing the temp, effect arc 
differences of the energy diaiigc in collisions with mols. given. Gregg M. Evans 

* * £. J. Rosetilmum Liberation of electrons from surfaces by ions and atoms. 

The passage of positive ions through gases. 11. S. W. II. Kallmann and A. Rostagni. Nature 132, .567^ 
Massey and K. A. Smith. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) (1033). -The no. of electrons emitted by metal surtace^ 
A142, 142-72(1933). — ^The collisions of slow pos. ions bombanied by gaseous ions approached a limit as the 
with gas atoms are discussed in tenus of a quantum voltage decreased. The no. from at. bombardimntj 
mech. theory of collisions. For both elastic and inelastic howey^, dccreas^ shcuply with the voltage. At low 
collisions the relative motions of the centers of mass of the velocities the no. is rou^ly pfhportional to the ionization 
ions and atoms are treated as a perturbation. Correia- 6 potential. Gregg M. Evans 

lion of exptl. results in terms of the theoretical fonnulas Remark on the paper by J. H. de Boer and M C 
and agreement between observed and calcd. coUistoti Teves: Thermal and ^otoelectric emission from cesium 
cross-sections are obtained. Nuclear symmetry is con- cesium oxide cathodes and tiie effect of Inserting cerium 

sideredinthecaseofcollisionsof ions with similar atoms. atoms in the dielectric. P. G^rhdi. Z. Physik 85, 

Calvin Brous 128 30(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4728.— A much higher 
The ionization of the noble gases by positive alkali ions quantum yield of photodectrons is obtained if Cs atoms 
(correction). J. Carlirie Mouzon. Phys. Rev* 44, 688 are embedded in a thick layer of CsjO instead of adsorlied 
(1933). — ^A Goriection is made in the pressures used in on the surface of CstO. Egon Brctschcr 

former* work (cf. C. A. 26, 5831). New data obtained in ' The elecfronic woric function and the |diotoelectri< 

an app. of different design and with higher potentials properties of metals. P. I Lukirskii. Physik Z. Sow- 
agree wilb*fonncr work. A. B. F. Duncan jetunion 4, 212 38(1933) ;€cf. C. A* 26, 3990JI-A review 

Shidldg of rare-gae-Bodium arcs with the use of coUec- of the energy relations at clean and coated metal surfaces 
tors. Ttineo Harada. Proc, Phys.^Math. Soc* Japan 15, • L. W. Elder 

371-83(1933).— The space charge, electron c. d. and The influence of adsorbed gas films on the fdiotoelectri< 
electron temp, were detd. by the probe method for hot- sensitivity. Bcrnliard Abendroth. Z. Physik 85, 630-44 
cathodf^kres of He, Ne, A, He + Na, Ne + Na and A 4 (1933). Pi or Cdit cariAully freed from adsorbed gase* 

Na. These rare-gas-Na arcs resemble rare-gas ares in the e is photoclectrically inactive. AdsonAiou of small amts 
temp, interval from room temp, to 330^ for He and 280'’ of water, pyridine, propionic acid or benz^ increases 
foe Ne and A. •Above these temps, the rare-gas-Na arcs the photoelec, ^eld cnormouriy; larger amts. diminish it 
reselflbte the Na are, though some effect of &e rare gas The effect is independent of the chem. nature smd the 
remains. E. J. Rosenbaum dipole moment of the activator. Egon Brets^her 

A Uqasr amplifier for the detection of ooipusdes. The inelastic scattering of slow electrons in gases, in 

Bruno Zippiich. Z. Physik 85, 692 617(1933).— The F. H. NicoU and C. B. O. Mohr. Proc. Roy* Soc* (Ixm- 

method uses the region where the self-consibtcnt^ischarge don) A142, 320-32(1933). — description is given of ar 
in counters has not yet set in and therefore the no. of app. for studying the inelastic scattering in gases of elec 

ions after multiplicarion is proportional to the primary ^ trons whose ene^es lie witk^ a frw«\s of tne exritatkn 

no. (Townsend’s theory). If electrode distance, gas potential. Results have been obtained for Ht, He and ^ 
pressure and fidid strength are suitably chosen the amplifier for an angular range of 10-156^ and a voltage range o 
counts ^-partides quantitatively. K. B 3-80 v. above the excitation potential. curves 

•Ike action of internal diafges on the functioningsof a the inelastic scattering in A riiow difiimetion effete a 
miger-Miiller counter. R. Bnmetti and Z. OUanu. large* angles whidh are riidlar to those that appear it 
Nuovo dnmto 10, 1^97(1933). — ^'I'he gaCessive no. the elastic scattering, but which diwppear* as the energy 
Of impulses observejl wnen a cofinter is exposed to x-nys o| the electrons approaches the emtation jpotentl^ 
(C. A. 27, 3896) is also found when the^lariiy of w of the gas. The curves for H and He do no^ exniUvans 


Ctliylsucclnic anhyObride (liq.) 7109.1, tetraethylsucdnic 
add 7029*2, tetraetkylsucqnic anhydride 7638.1, phenyl- 
modnic acid 5577.2, phcsiylsuccinic anhydride 6214.9, 
ds^l^-diphcnylsuccinic add 6690.7, trans-Aym-diphvnyl- 
succinicr weid 6692.1, iron t-ovym-diphenylsuccmic an- 
hydride 7202.5. The method of prepn. is given. 

J. H. Austin 




ummal tmmm for low-veloelty deetrons, atid the i For pam-Ht /xr is 0 at ’-igS" bed&tult the rotation quan- 
significaiioe of tna corvte it discusaed. Unlike the clastic turn no. la 0, m* " 0 as the protoivipins arc autipamllel. 
aeatterbgt the inelastic scattering at smalt angles (be- The nr of ortho-hydrogen Issfinitc at low temps, os the 

tweeil 10*' and 30°) is seen to agree in fonn fairly well lowest state of rotation hasjthe quantum no. 1. is 

with that given by the Bom formula down to relatively equal to 2 magnetic proton moments. 'FhoughqlfC nuclear 

low velocities. Morris Muskat spin and the magnetic liiomeul due to the rotation are 

Abtorptioii eflaols in total secondaiy electron perfectly uncoupled in the high magnetic field (20,006 

emiasion firom metal facet. aS. Ramachandra Rao. gausses) used, the Maxwell distrilmtion of velocity blurs 

Current Sei\ 2, 03^(1033); cf.* A. 26, 5490. — Secon- the defiection patterns to Such an extent that nr and m* 
ylkry^ etection emission (R) and voltage (v) give a linear ^ cannot Ijc detd. from 1 expt. 'flie defiection for para* 
' relation when logw R/v is plotted against v. The slope is hydrogen is therefore ineanured at higher temp, when the 
--(1 4- jSa)B/2.3Q26, where a(*ted 0 are the coeds, of rotation quantum no. is 2 and 4. This permits detn. of 
absomtbn of primary and secondary electrop, resp., the moment due to rotation only. By combining with the 
and B is t^e const, of variation. The equation is valid at results for ortho-hydiogen the magnetic moment of the 

potentials above 250 v. Gerald M. Petty proton is found not to be 1 but to lie between 2 and 3 

Slaetron diffractioii and molecular structure — carbonyl nuclear magnetons (2 X e/2tnc X % X h/tn, m being 

compounds. Ralph W. Domte. 7. Am. Chem, Soc. the mass of the H atom). II. I. Kstennanu and O. 

55, 4126-30(1933); cf. C, A. 27, 4999. — By means of ^ Stem. Jhul. 17-24. -The evpls. above are repeated with 

electron diffraction the mol. structure of COS is proved increased precision to det. the sttength and inhomo- 
to be linear; COClt, COBfl, AcCl and AcBr are re|ire- geneity of the magnetic field. The is found to be 0.8 
sented by plane *'Y*' models. In the first 2 compds. an 0.9 nuclear magnetons and the magnetic moment of the 
angle of 110° was found between the halogen atoms; the proton times 2.5 the same unit A supplement cont&iiis 
tetrahedral model was found for the latter 2. sample ealens. of intensities of the deflected beam. 


William E. Vaughan 

Diffraction of slow electrons by single crystals of graph- 
ite. V. E. l^shkarev, E. W. Barengarten and G. A. 
Kuzmin. Z, Phynk 85, 631-46(1933).— The diffraction 
of electrons of 0 150 v. energy gives 7 maxima. Some 
must tie forbidden. A coiissi inner potential of 20 v 
agrees liest with the exptl. results. E. B. 

Electron-diffraction Investigation of the molecular 
structure of ^anogen and diacetylene with a note on 
chlorine dioxide. L. O. Brockway. Proc. Nat Acad 
Sr* 19, 808 74(1933). — The iiiteralomic distances are: 
C N •• 1.16 ^ 0.02, C— C, 1.43 * 0.03 for cyanogen, 
for <liaa4yleue C — C 1.21 ^ 0.02, except for the 

ct'iiter one, which is 1.43 * 0 03. For CIO* (cf. C\ A, 27, 
4999) Uie Cl- -O distance* should be 1.5.3 =*« 0.08. 

Gregg M. Evans 

Electron -diffraction investigation of the stmeture of 
molecules of methyl azide and carbon suboxide. L. O. 
Brock wav and Linus Paphng. • Proc. Nat. Arad. i*ci, 
10, 7 ( 1 933) . —The accepted sitructiire is IT <0 N ; N N , 

with the ClI* offset from the N line at an angle of 136 ^ 


Egon Bretscher 

The magnetic moment of the rotating hydiogclh mole> 
cule. G. C.Wick. 85, 25-8(1933); d. C. A. 

27»4144. — The rotatory magnetic moment calcd. for a rigid 
11a mol . differs from I he experimentally detd value (cf . prec. 
abstr.). The discrepancy diminishes if the perturlmtioii 
of till* electron movement due to the rotation is taken intc 
account. The theory gives only the limits of 0.9 and 0.3( 
nuclear inagnclonH. The result is very si»nsitive toward 
errors of the proper functions used for the calcn. 

Egon BrclsdieP 

A new method of intensity measurement of nfbleculs] 
fays. 1. ICstemiann and O. Stem. Z. Physik 85, 1.35; 
43(1933). — A new method of intensity measurement o! 
wide atiplicability is based on the observation made b} 
Langmuir and Kingdon (6\ A. 17, 925) that the neg 
space charge in the neighborhood of a glow cathode i* 
partly destroyed by pos. ions. The mol. ray whoM 
intensity is to be detd. enters a chamber conig. a W glov 
cathode which is negatively charged with respect to th( 
:> cage. The mols. arc lonix^ there and cause an increasi 


15°. The interat. distances arc from left to right, 1.47, 
1.26 and 1.10 A. 17., -^2%. Results for C|0| are best 
111 accord with the simple electrically neutral structure 
O : C . C : C ■ O, with 1 he interatomic distances C— O 1 .20 
0.02 and C--C 1.30 0.02 A. U. Gn*gg M. Evans 

Electron diffraction patterns from platinized asbestos. 
. I>. A. Richards, PhU. Mag. 16, 778-87(1933).- A sample 
of asliestos was platinized a no. of times by satg in Ft CL 
soln. and reducing in a stream of H at 100°. After 
each platinUation the electron diffraction pattern was 
obtained.* After 26 platinllations only the asbestos 
pattern was obtained, though the sample was colored 
black. After the 27th platinization faint Ft rings were 
obtained, while after the 29th only the Pt lines were 
obtained. The ratio of asbestos to Pt when Uic Pt pat- 
tern appAuti is 1 . 1 .8 by wt. The observed facts an* 
accounted for by the deposition of the Pt in cracks in thi. 
> asl3e8tob. Addnl. platinization then causes more splitting 
of the asbestos, probably during the process of reduction. 
Whep 'the Pt surface becomes comparable with the as- 
liestos surface the Pt pattern appears. E. J. R. 

the refractive power ol quartz glass in the Ihort-wave 
ii^-red. C. Miitler and A. Wetlhauer. Z, Physik 85, 
556-^(1933).— The n at quartz glass varies from 1.462 
for 0.511 ^ ^ quartz prism was used 

^or the detn. of^. Egon Bretscher 

Magnetic deflection of hydrogen molecoleB and the 
magnetic moment of the proton. 1. R,. Frisch and O. 

Z. PiyM 85, 4-16(1933) .—llie magnetic de- 
fleoBon of para- and ortbo-lL and ordinary H* is studied 
at — 196° 8nd ordinary ten^. The deflection depends 
on the magnetic moment of the mol. This consists 
geqtaUv of 2 parts: pr due to the rotation of the moi. 
rnifpT tefliiritlng from the nuclear spin of the protons. 


of current which serves as a measure of the intensity o 
the mol. The method was tested with a Hg ray, whosi 
pressure corresponded to Hg at - 30°. Benzophenou' 
has also been u.sed successfully. Egon Bretscher 

The magnetic deflection at oxygen molecules. Robi*r 
Schunnaim. Z. Physik 85, 212-30(1933). — 'Ihe magncti< 
deflection of O* rays leads to a magnetic moment of^! 
Bohr magnetons and to a coupling between the spin c 
^ the electnnis and the angular moment um of the mol 
The intensity of the Os 'ray was measured by Ihe'mctlirM 
giv^ in C'. A. 23, 2886. • Egon Brctsc^rr 

Magnetic susceptibility of argon 'aocordnm to’measure 
* menta by A. Roth. Walther Gerlach. Z. Physik 85 
645-7(1983). — ^Abs. susceptibility measurements of A be 
tween 290° and 700° lead to the v^ueH » — X 10“ 
per g. atom, with a precision higher than 1% (H re 
g mains const, in the temp, range studied). 

Egon Bretscher 

Remark on the paper by R. DeaglitK PliotDel||Bct c 
single crystals of eu^te. G. MonSm and R. Stfihlei 
Z. Physik 85, 131-4(193:1) .-The explanation of th 
photoeffect of cuprite sugge^ed by D. (C. A. 27, 4728 
is considered unsound on the basis of new expts. 

• ^ Egon Bretscher 

The neutron (Bakerian lecture). J. Chadwick. Proi 
o Boy. Soe. (Londi^ A142, 1-25(1933); cf. i\ A. 21 
1816.— In a survey of recent progress in the study of Ui 
neutron the f6l]owing*facts are brought out. Only bom 
hordment of nuck*i with a-pQurticlcs has been suooessft 
in the production of neutrons, the emission of the neulffi 
being acomnpanied by the capture of the ot-partidc. 
and Al, although pure, emit botji protons and neutrons 
^forming eithef Ne** oif Na**. Cqysps giving the dt 
lllmdenoe of (he neutron emisrion on the^a-paitide vc 
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lodty indicate a sAgli: resonance level at 2.4 X 10* ' 
elcetfon v. for B and 1.4p< 10* and 2.5 X 10* electron 
V. to Be with potential nitrier heights of 3.7 X 10* 
ekctron v. for B andtB.5 >C 10* electron v. for Be. The 
mass of Iht neutron as computed from B disintegration 
is found 4o be 1.0067 with an upper limit of 1.0070 ^ven 
by the neutron formation from Li and a lower limit of 
1 .0058^dcduoed from the mass of H*. The fundamental 
nature of the neutron is still sincertain. Besides taking . 
^cut In elastic nuclear collisions neutrons are able to 
disintegrate O and C and there is some evidence that 
they can produce positrons. Morris Muskat 

Remarks on the subject of neutrons. Jean Perrin. 
Compt, rend, 197, 628 31 (1933). --A discussion of recent 
ideas oQuceniing the neutron and positron An applica- 
tipn of these ideas ^s made to the dccompn. of neutron.s 
into photons in stars and to the reverse process in inter* 
stells^ space. Part of the cosmic ravs at least seem to be 3 
.identical with photons from neutron disintegration. 

• A B. F. Duncan 

Tlie neutron in quantum mechanics. B. M. Sen. 
Na$ufe 132, 518(1933).- Math. By use of Dirac's 
relativity equation, the neutron am be properly placed 
in the scheme of the wavc-niech. theory. If the value of r 
obtained (1 .9 X 10~ cm.) does not agree with the present 
su^csted radius of the neutron (10~‘* cm.), it may be 
of interest as the lower limiting distance pennitted un^er ^ 
,the Coulomb force. Calvin Brous 

The excitation of neutrons from beiyllium. Giiberto 
Bemardini. Z, Physik 8S, 655-8(1933).— The intensity 
of neutron radiation escaping from Be on botiilmrdment 
with a-rays from Po is detd. with an ionization chamber 
contg. CHt of 17 atm. as a source of protons. The ncu* 
trdh intensity is correlated with the range of the or-rays 
(variedly cha^ of COt pressure). A max. is found at 
Ip mm. air equiv. and a min. at 26 mm. The results arc 
ill agreement with observations by Rasetti (C. A. 27, 
896) and Curie and Joliol (C. A, 26, 2921 ) and in contra- 
dictum with Kirsch and Slonek's results (C, A, 27, 2091). 

Egon Bretsdier 

Constittttion of atomic nuclei. Scisaku Sbimasaki, 
Pfoc. Phys,^Math, Soc, Japan 15, 384 99(1933). — On the 
assumption that nudei are composed of a-particlcs, 
(a/2 + neutron) part ides and neutrons, the cunstilu- 
tion and some other properties of nudei have been de- 
duced. The Fermi statistics yields the no. of a-particles 
ill iiudei. The outer electron configuration depends on 
the nuclear constitution. A nudeus farmed by the addn. 
of an a-particle is more stable than one formed by the 
addn. of a (a/2 -f neutron) particle. The change of mass 
dijh^ with at. no. is calcd. K. J. Rosenbaum 

Bttdear radii and atom disintegration yields by heavy 
eiementb. G. Kirsch. Naturwtssenschaften 21, 040 
(1933). - Expts. of Merhaut and Wollner by the Sdimidt 
sdnii^tion method (Sttzber, Akad, Wiss, Wien, ,134, 
385(1925); on the reflection ef Ra C a*partides by the 
elements Ag to Te showed abnormality. Odd-no. ele- 
ments (In and Sh espedally) have concave absorption 
curves; ^vcn-iio. elements (Te, Zn, Cd) have a step in 
the curve. An explanation for this is the Curie-Joliot 
effect: atom disintegration with neutron emission. 
Recent expts. by MaUner have confirmed this opinion. 
'Dismiggratiem with neutron ciinssion can be obtained 
even for the heaviest elements by Po a-rays. A glass ball 
filled with emanation and Zn imwdcr gives as a neutron 
source an effect 50 times that of Be irradiated with Po. 
Tt is oonduded that the abnonnal curves for a-ray re- 
flection indicate shortening in range of certain .groups; 
disintegration of atoms by Ra C a-pqgtides with neutron 
instead of proton liberation is a'geneiu possibility. This 
conclusion is ccmtradiciory to the Oamov nuclear model 
with a Coulomb potential rise at a distance less than 10' 
cm. from the nudeus; nuhlcor radii of 6 times larger 
sixf ore to be assumed. B. J. C. van dcr Hocvdi 
Atom disintegration cosmic radiation. J. Bam6thy . 
Z, Physik 85, 201-9(1«33).— The discussion* of Hoff- 
mann oollisicms sh|w that the fludear cr^ section for 
collisions as ca}ed* from Mbller's formula Bisagrees with 
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I expts. If a suitable nudear model is amumed even.the 
latest of the Hoffmann coUiskmn can dI explained with 
the experimentally detd. primary energies. B. G. Steinke. 
Ibid, 210-11. Egon Bretacber 

Fluctuation meaaurementa of ttus cosmic radiation, 
n. W. Messerschmidt. Z. Physik 85, 332-5(1933).— 
The fluctuations of the cosmic radiatiem, which pente 
when oorrectiems have been made for the variation of 
, air pressure during the period of observation, can partly 
be correlated to variations of the earth magnetic in-, 
tensity. The cosmic-ray intensity increases when the 
magnetic field decreases. Radiation mtered by 20 cm. 
Pb does not possess this dependence on the fluctuations 
of the magnetic Add. Egon Bretscher 

The absorption of penetrating radiation in*water and 
the analyses of the absorption function. Walter Kramer. 
Z, Physik 85, 411-34(1033). — ^Thc absorption measure- 
I ments of the cosmic radiation in water by Regener {C, A, 
23, 2648; 26, 3170) are supplemented by observations 
in water depths from 0 to 00 m., as R. measured the 
absorption from 30 to 60 m. It is not possible to icpresent 
the absorption curve either by a superposition of expo- 
nential functions or by functions obtain^ by integration 
of the exponential over a hemisphere if homogeneous 
intensity of inddence Is assumed. Agreement with 
expt. is obtained if the function calcd. by Kulenkampff 
(C,A. 24, 547) is used which takes into account the scut - 
tered radiation by the Compton process. Four components 
of different absorption co^ffs. are sufficient to satisfy 
the exptl. figures very satisfactorily. The energies of 
the radiation calcd. from the Klein-Nishina formula are 
for the 4 components 6.4, 1.5, 0.05 and 0.16 X HPiloc- 
trou v., if only the external electrons are .supposed to 
scatter. Egon Bretscher 

The internal conversion of y-rays. 11. H. M. Taylor 
and N. F. Mott. Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) A142, 215 36 
(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 896.— Math. Tf a y-ray escaping 
from a nudeus be represented by an electromagnetic 
wave, there is no equivalence between the loss of intensity 
of the wave in passing through the K ring atid the no of 
tlcctrons ejected. The intensity change is genet ally 
small, even when the no. gf. elections ejected is comparable 
with the no. of y-ray quanta emitted. The ratio, h/g, of 
electrons to y-quanta which is observed is found to re- 
place the "internal conversion coeff.,*’ hf{g f b), used 
in previous ealens. Agreement with evpt. in the Ra B 
region is slightly less good than before; the alteration is 
negligible for Ra C. Calvin Brous 

Separation of the isotopeg of hydrogen, C. H. Oillie. 
Naiure 132, 508-9(1933} .—With 10% KOH current 
densities must be kepi bdow O.l amp./sq cm., hut with 
0.3% as high as 0.5 amp./sq. cm. may be used success- 
fully. In add soln., with Pb dcctrodes, 10 1. HiO was 
reduced to I ml. in 3 stages with the attainment of 40% 
11*. The sepn. occurs wheiPthe H ion itself is Ahchatged 

Gregg M. Evans 

* The Allison magneto-optic effect. L. B. Snoddy. 
Phys, Reu, 44, 691(1933). — Prdiminaiy note on modifica- 
tion of original Allison ig>p. to obtain high-frequency 
osdllations in the spark-gap disdiarge. The saifie minima 
I are obUuned as formerly, but ore sharper. 

A. B. F« Duncan 

The isotopeg of H by the magneto-optic methdd. The 
existence of H*. Wenddl M. Latimer and Herbert A. 
Young. Phys, Reu, 44, 690(1933). — ^A new minimum 
is found iif s^s. of HCl and HBr in svater contg. 2-4% 
H* and is ascribed to H*. A. B. F. Duncan 

Analysis of the long^ange a-nortldes from Ra C' by 
the magnetic focusing method. Loid Rutherf^. W. *B. 

^ I^wis and B. V. Bowden. Proe. Rpf. 5a4r (London)* 
A142, 347-61(1933). — ^The long-range a-partides from 
Ra C' have hten measured srith accuracy by an annular 
ring magnet and have been analyxed inV> li distinct' 
groups. The corresponding energy levels of the exdited 
nudeus have been dedum with certainty^ ^All the 
prominent y-rays may be correlated with these levels if 
4 other levels which do not correspond with obsesvecl 
a-partide groups are postulated. The relative^ ixftdlsiiiia 
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Df the oHnIar groups and the 7-4ays idiow marked varia- 
tioiii, which si^gests Hha importance of dividing the 
y-iays into the 2 types* dipole and quadripole* and 
quantum numbers have been tentatively assigned to the 
levels. Morris Muskat 

7-ftay radiogra^e testing. 4>ilbeil E. Doaii. /. 
FrankUn Inst. 216r351-85(lS:)3) ; d. C. A. 27* 5001. 

• 3 C. K. P. Jeffreys 

Extraction of radium from Great Bear Lake pitch- 
bleqde. K. Traill. Trans. Cdn. Inst. Mining Met. 
1933 (in Can. Joining Met. BuU. No. 257) 448-67; 
cf. C. A. 27, 2875.— The histoqKof Ra production and 
the priucilHil processes for its cxlu. are outlined. Two 
distinct t^>es of pitchblende ores occur. For high- 
silica pitcllblcnde, the ore is leached with 20% HCl at 
90** with const, agitation for 3 hrs. A soln. of NaNOi 
IS added in such a manner that oxidation will not be too 
rapid nor frothing excessive. The amt . of acid and nitrate 
required is governed by the compn. of the ore. After 
a 5-hr. leach, the batch is filtered hot and the residue is 
washed While still warm, BaCls and NafS04 are added 
to the filtrate, agitated and cooled. After agitation for 
24 hrs., Ka-BaS()4 and PbClf settle and arc removed by 
hit ration. A weak acid wash removes U and base-metal 
chlorides. The washed ppt. is treated with hot brine to 
remove PbCls. The residue of Ra-BaS04 goes to the 
refinery. For pitchblende in a carbonate-barite gang, 
thi ore is roasted to 750 800*, ground, leached with HCl 
for 3 hrs., filtered and washigl with hot HiC) to remove 
Ph salts. From the cooled filtrate PbCl« and AgCl are 
recovered bv filtration and U is obtained from the filtrate. 
The insol. residue of the first filtration, contg. Ra, Ba, 
Ag and S1O2, is leached with an ulk. soln. of NaCN to 
dissolve Ag. The residue is heated with a boiling soln 
of NajCOi to convert the Ra and Ba sulfates to carbonates. 
After filtration, a HCl leach removes the ciu*tK>nates and 
leaves silica. The Ra-KaS04 is repptd. with excess Naj- 
Sf>4 or II/SO4. After agitation for 24 hrs., they are settled 
and recovered by filtration. Alden H. Emery 

Action of a-raya of polonium, of x-rays and of ultra- 
viblet rays on nitrogen iodide and other explosives. 
Henn Miiraour. HuU.^soc. ckim. S3, 012 18(1933).-* 
Neg results were obtained with the action of these 


Nalure 132* 518(1983). — ^The effeiit dt chem. bonstitutioti 
on the Kaia$ doublet of P was studied. The emtjtint 
substances, excited by x-rasQti wet% violet P, Na 
phosphite* and Na phosphate. Rtjjative to .the doublei 
of the fr^ element the displacements to sbpijier* wavi 
lengths were for the hyptiphosphile doublet 1.7 X. 1 1 
and for the phosphate doublet 2.5 X. U. C. B. , 

Weak lines in the L-spectmm from gold (79) to tung 
•ten (74). Herbert Cfatsson. Z. Physik 85,» 231H 
(1933). — By use of the method of C. A. 25* llSrji^ nev 
weak lines of the L spectra of Au and W correspondini 
to the transitions Li — JVrv and Ln — N\\\ are observed 

Egon Bretscher 

The influence of the chemical binding on the absorp 
tion eoefiScienta of the lighter elements in the region 0 
soft Rtfntgen rays. R. H. Messner. Z. Physik 85 
727 40(1933).— The absorptions of* H,, 0114, C9H1 
CiHii* C/Hi, Cilld, N2, Oj, CO*, CO and air are detd. fo 
the Ka line of C (44 ..5 A. II.) and B (68 A. U.). A ver 
definite and systematic influence ofsthe chem. binding tv. 
the absorption coeff. is found. The Z* and X** ml 
IS valid for this spectral region* except for H*, where«th 
exponent is higher. Kgon Bretscher 

Photometric methods of reflection of x-rays. I. Com 
parison of reflective powers of two crystals, by moans of 
standard substance. Piedad dc la Cievera and Jos 
Losada. Andes sac. e^pan fis. quiw. 31, 607 *15(19«33). 
The photometric method of measuring abs. intcnsitic 
of x-rays was investigated. To operate independent 1 
of tulx* conditions which produce the rays, it is neoessar 
to UQc a standard of comparison, e. g., a Debye Al line 
By this method values of p were detd. wholly in accor 
with theoretical values. E. M. Syinmes 

The thermal expansion of certain crystals with layc 
lattices. Helen I). Megaw. Proc. Roy Soc. (Tendon) A142 
108 214(1933).- The expansion perpendicular to tl: 
deavage plane of mica (phlogopite) has been detd., an 
complete di tns. have been made of the thermal expansion < 
bmeile, hydrargillite and Ca(OH)t, by measuring wit 
x-rays the change in 1altic*e spadngs between 0* and 1U0 
nic hydroxides show marked anisotropy, the expansio 
coeff. perpendicular to the layer being greater than tho< 
in the layer. Victor Hicks 


radiations on N iodide, picnc acid, Pb picrate, trinitro- 
lohieiie, nilnxxflhilose, nitroglycerin iind sytn dietliyldi- 
plienylurea. Howard Agnew Smith 

A micro method for determination of the concentration 
of ortho-para hydrogen mixtures. A Furkas. Z. physik. 
Chem. B22, 314-9(1933). The usual luat cond. method 
for detg. the concii of ortho-paiu U iiiixts. was modified 
to enable measurements to be made on quantities as 
small as 1 cu. mm. G. M. Murphy 

A new method of measuring the intensity of Compton 
radiation. K. O. Wollan. Selv. Phys. Acta 6, 270 3 
( 1933) ; cf. r. A . 27, 4165.* Egon Bretscher 

The intensity of x-ray lines formed by irradiation o^ 
quadripoles. Leo Pincherle. Nwno cimenta 10, 205-10 
(1933).— A math, derivation of the intensity ratio be- 
tween lii^s due to quadripole'* and those due to dipoles. 
I'he results applied to the spectrum of W show agreement 
with expt. J. B. Austin 

X-ray etflission characteristic of elements in the gaseous 
state. . K spectrum of xenon (emission and absorption). 
H. lilulubei and Y. Cauchois. Compt. rend. 197, 644-6 
(1933).— The A'«i and Kg lines of xenon wcfe obtained 
and the absorption limit was measured. A table of L, M 
and N levels of Xe is calcd. from the K values. 

• A. B. F. Duncan 

, X-radiatton clgmctoiiatie of elements In file gaseous 
state. Feeble rays in the AT spectrum of laypton. Y. 
Cauchois and Horia Hulubei. Compt. rend. 197* 681 -2 
• (1933). — Kr at a pressure of 6 cm. was excited by elec- 
trons from a^Lhnard-CooUdge tube. The following lines 
were observed hi the K sp^nim: X|8|* 863.47 X. U.; 
Kfit, 884^4; Kfit, 869.04; ?* 872.71; Kfii, 876.68; 

877.19; 881.40. Gerald M. Pettv 

Wta Kegm doublet of ^hoephonia. Osvald Lundqiust. 


(, Determination of the position of the hydrogen ions . 
the axnmonium chloride lattice by diffraction cd electron 
V. K. Lashkarev and 1. D. Usyskin. Z. Physik 8 
618 30(1933) .-The distance H-N in NH4CI is calo 
from electron diffraction patterns to be ().9r) os 0.07 A. 1 
The NHi radical is assumed to be a rotating tetrahedro 

Egon Bretscher 

An x-ray study of p-diphenylbenzene. Lucy \ 
Pickett. Proc. (London) A142, 333-40(1933);* 
' C. A. 27, 2801. — ^^-Diphenylbenzene c^tallizcs in t! 
inono-dinic prismatic ddss with two mols. in the elelncnla: 
cell with oq w 8.08, 60 5.60, Co —•13.59 ’A.^U.,,d* 

9l®55'. The space group ^ (. ^^(PSi/o). The resultsoi 
structure analysis by trial and error and by Fourier anal 
sis indicate that the mol. is planar; that it consists 
regular hexagons of carbon atoms 1.42 A. U. apart with 
probable sepn. of 1.48 A. IT. between the hexagon 
^ and that its position may be given by rotations of 15.: 
and 34 ** about the 6 and c axes, respective^, from an origir 
position in the (100) plane parallel to the c axisf T 
proliablc atomic positions are given. Victor Hicks 
Blectrostatic deflection of positive electrons. Je 
Thilmud. Nature 132, 480-1(1933).- -When a soui 
of pos. electrons was placed between 2 magnetic pd 
in the Viorginal region of non-uniform magnetic fiel 
9 the pos. particles d^cribed a cycloidal path to a reoordi 
turn plac^ opposite the source. Application of au eh 
field displaced the spot by an amt. equal and opposite 
the displacement for neg. electrons. The value of e/ 
fon the pos. electron is therefore of the same order 
magnitude as that for the neg., dectron. H. S. if 
Intensitief in atomic speefira. M. H. Johnson, 
Proc. Nat. Asad. Sci. 39* 916-21(1933). -Theoretical. 
^ • * C. C. Kic® 
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Atonde iittatipM%iiuatallar qiecm. L. M. Donnay. 
BiM. tei. aead. royJMg. 19, 755-69(1933) . C. C. K. 

IfAm atmmtloii liaea itfsteUar apaatra. Donald H. 
Memel and Roy Sl« Maranall. Froc, Nai. Acad. Sa. 
19, 879 810933^ — ^Cines Ne II have been found in 

absorolionlin the spectra of high-temp, stars of classes O 
and B. 'Thus Ne takes place with He as a gas of great 
dhundance in the universe. C. C. Kiess 

Identification of a certain number of lines observed in 
t|^ spectra qf the Bun*s didc and spots. P. Swings. 
Vuif, set. acad. roy. Belg. 19, 92.*) 8(1933). — Sixteen 
lines of Ba*** measured and dassiiied by Rasniussen 
{C. A. 27, 4732) have l»cfn identified with faint lines in 
the disk and spot spectra of the sun. C. C. Kiess 
The second spectrum of kiypton. T. L. de Bruin, C. J. 
Humphreys and Wui. F. Mcggc*rs. Bar. Standards J. 
Research 11, 409 -<()( 1933). The second spectrum of 
krypton (Kr II) has been selected from various Kr : 
spectra excited in Oissler tubes by noting intensity 
Thanges aocompanyiug variations of capacity and in- 
ductance in the elcc. circuit. This description and 
atiajysis of the Kr II spectrum includes estimates of rela- 
tive intensities and wave-length measurements for 1050 
lines extending from 2080.53 A. U. in the ultra-violet 
to 10,01^9.5 A. U. in the intra-red. Most of these lines 
(71 %) have been classified as combinations of 128 energy 
levels, 112 of which have been more or less definitely ‘ 
identified with ciuaiituin nos. and electron configurations. 
vCccnian effects arc quoted for 102 lines. In addn., 51 
lines in the extreme ultra-violet (575.92 to 964.93 A. U.) 
arc classified as transitions from excited states to the nor- 
mal ones. The cli^ctroti configuration of the nonnal 
Kr'*' ion is represented by a doutdet P term siith level 
scn|i. 5371 cm.^S and the excited slates are described 
by douyet and quartet terms arising from the addn. of i 
ns, np, nd, uf (electrons to the group constituting the 
ouiur structure of the doubly charged ion (Kr**”^). An 
absolute value of 198,182 cni.~i is derived for the ground 
level s^p^.Pi^/u which fixes the ionization potential of 
at approx. 24.4 v W. F. Meggers 

The dispersion of gases and vapors and their inter- 
pretation by the theory of dispersion. V. An inter- 
ferometer for the Schumann region. G. Wolfsohn. 
Z. Physik 85, 306-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4733.- A- 
Joniiii-Mach interferometer with fluorspar plates is 
described. As the path of light is in vacuum, it cun Ik 
us(^ down to 1500 A. U. Measurements of the anoma- 
lous dispersion of the llg line 1850 A. U. lead to an 
oscillator strength / >■ 1.3. ' Egon 'Brctschcr 

Extinction of the fluorescence of tellurium vapors by 
magnetic fields. Roman Sinolnchowski. Z. Physik 
85f 191-200(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5247. -The resonance 
series of .Te is cxdted with Hg 4358 and 4046 A. II. and 
the queijiching effect of a magnetic field is investigated. 
Tne effect is different for the various !»eries and the mem- 
lierSnif the same scries. A possible explanation basi'd on 
calcn. by 1/mz and Condon (C*A. 23, 2646) is given. 

P'gon Bretschcr 

The reversal of the direction of circular polarization of 
the fluorescence of thallium. W. Haiile. Z. Physih 85, 
300-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 662. -Light of 3776 A U. is 
passed into T1 vapors. The resonance line 3776 A. U. 
and the green lin<|5360 are emitted. If the primary light 
Is drctdarly polanzed, the ultra violet line has the same 
sense of polarization, but the green line is polarized in the 
opposite direction. This is due to the different intensities 
oHhe Zuetnan paltcm components. Kgon Bretschcr 
Probabilities of transition of the lines of the sharp 
and the diffuse series of thallium. A. FUippov*and P. 
Prokoviev. Z. Physik 85, 647rtK)(J533). K. B. ^ 
The nuclear moment of tin. H. Scfluler and H. West- 
meyer. Naturufissenschaften 21, 660(1933). — Hyperfine 
structure was studied on the.Su II lines 6452.79, 6844.2f», 
5562.92, 5799.35 and 5589.44 A. U. and it is conclucied 
thaS the nuclear moments of and are I 
— V*> the mo/m ratio is 203fl (from the tem) . The F 

Jtvcl is reversed for the 6*.9Vf tcisn of the sdn no. of Sn 
isotopi's in agreement with previous rcsulta (C. A, 27# 


1 5640) and Kopfermatin'a results on Kr (C. lM». 
From the oocurrenoes of magnetiCtHiomcfits only in nfidei 
of odd at. wt. it is concluded that an unpaired neutron or 
proton, not an unpaired o-paitide, is responsible. From 
the appearance of pos. or neg. moments in elements of 
odd at. wi. and even at. no. it is believed the neutron is 
more probable. It is possible for this neutron to have 
magnetic and mcch. nioiuenfs in the same or in opposite 
, directions, probably because of its polarization* . 

« B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
The magnetic moments of atom nuclei, ll. Schfiler'aud^ 
H. Westnicyer. Nalurmssenschaf^ 2f, 674-*5(l^). — 
Bstermaiin, ei al. {Nature 132, 170(1933)} found for the 
magnetic moment of u proton 2.5 X 1/1840 (« 1/736) 
Bohr magnetons histcad of 1/1840. By labt&atiug first 
the known values for m/mo by Fermi, Segr^ and Goud<)mil 
for 12 elements or isotopes of odd at. no, and odd at . w1 . 
having 1 proton in the mideus (besides a-particles and 
neutrons) (cf . preceding abstr.) a value of 1/736 is closely 
approximated; for Uiose wi^h an odd no. of neutrons 
(besides a-particles) in the nucleus about Vi of thi.s value 
is found. SecoiuUy for 9 elemenL*« of even at. no. and odd 
at. wt., odd no. of neutrons, the value of m/mo is near Visiu or 
half of Ihict . 1 1 is concluded that t he magnetic effects of the 

remainder of the nucleus arc small oh compared with 
those of the proton or the unpaired neutron probably 
because it is built like a crystal with only vibrational 
motiems around fixed points. B. J. C. van der Hoevvn 
Perturbations in the barium I spectrum. G. O. I^ing- 
stroth. Proc. Roy. Soc. (Ixmdon) A142, 286-308(1933) , — 

A photographic method of ]>hotometry was used to mea- 
sure the intensities of the lines in the Ba I iiiultiplcts 
which result from combinations of the and 3'*/^ 
levels with higher •!> and levels. Although itidividual 
lines show large departures from the normal intensitU'S, 
bcHXiuse of mutual pcrturluitions between terms of the 
same inner quantum no., % yet it was found that the sum 
of the intensities of the lines, when arrayed into eiilaigcd 
gioups with the same /, is in agreement with the theoreti- 
cally predicted sum. C. C. Kiess 

The Zeeman effect of the hyperfine structure of mercury 
line 2536 A. U. A. Zviionas. IJelr. Phys. Acta. 6, 273 
6(1933).— Hyperfine com'ponenf -25.4 xiiilli-A. U. of 
2536 A. U. is isolated by the method of Mnizowski and 
the Zeeman effect detd. with an exptl. arraiigemciiL 
similar to that used by Schein (C. A. 22, 1541). The 
jr -component of line - 8.5 miUi-.4. LL is obsi-rved. 

Lgon Btcischer 

Hyperfine structure and nudear moment of krypton. 
Hans Kopfermann and N. Wicth-Knudsen. Z. Physik 
85, 353 9(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27. 5640.- >Kr 83 has a nuclear 
, spin of 7/2 or more. A nc^g. magnetic moment is a^'sumed 
for Kr 83 from the reversal of the order of the terms. 
The components of the even isotopes cotndde with the 
center of gravity of the Kr 83 lines. Kgon BkHscIut 
T he nuclear moments of xenon. Hans Kopfermann. 
^aturwissenschaften 21, 704(1933). — ^l^'rom hyperfine 
structure study of a no. of Xc lines it is conduded: (1) 
The meeh. moment of Xe^** » Vi* of Xe‘*i probably 
V*- (2) The even no. Xe isotopes (124, 426, 128, 

i 1.30, 132, 134, 136) do not give split lines. The numerical 
ratio ot misi/miii ■•1.1; the former is neg.; the latter is , 
ixis The gravity centers for the lines of all" isotopes 
coincide. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Budear moment of tantalum. J. H. Gisolf and P. 
Zeeman. Nature 132, 566(1933).— The value of 7 » 
of Grace and MacMillan (cf. Phys. Rev. 44 , 325 
(1933)) is confirmed. Gregg M. Evans ^ 

Influence of temperature on absorp^n in exdted 
’ mercury vapor. Osamu Masaki. J*^Sci, 9iikoshima* 
rmv.. Set. A 3, 187-92(1 933) .--Methods, previoudy 
described {C. A. 25, 2362) for measurement of absorptioti 
of lines from Hg in the presence of Ne, were extended « 
to cover the range 2300-7000 A. U. * t. P, BW 
The spaxk spectrum of iroiBi in the extreme gltra-vlolet. 
L^on Bloch and ICugi'^ne Bloch. Compt. rend. 197, 679- 
80(1933).— 'fhe positions and intensities of 171 lines in 
^ thc^spcctrum of Fe betwecn.364 and 1149 A. U.aurer^' 
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poctMdt’ TIk poii ti oBS of taost of the lines axe in fair *S -» V have been measured baLmnn 6202* and 8500 

cupnefttent with tOose rttotted by Milliknu, Bowen and A.V,, indudinc 11 bands <rf the "—2 sequence not hitherto 

Sawyer (C. A, IS, 16o6}; the intensities ate widely obscr^ in lab. soutoes. i s C. C. Kic» 
divergent. ^ , Oerald M. l«etty New invastlgationB of the apactra of diatomic motecnles 

The naottum of the doubly ioolaed neon in the axtreme of suUur. M. L. Hubin. BiAt. tei.acad. roy.^k: 19, 

^tia-violM. y. ▼. Eeussler. 2:. N*yx« 85, 1-8(1038).- 770-88(1038).— New obseiwations have been maae of the 

Bound term t fluorescence sfpcctn of Sa excited Iv ultra-vioU-t Hg rays, 

with 8x(*5)*Si,3d(*5)'i9ii^,8s('Ziy^jDia,sand^('i^'l’t^i,; From the new data and from observations by other, 

at^bseiyedr - Kgon Bretschcr the formula for the aeries hai^been tecolod. and is git«n as 

, Wave laagai of the vaeuum spade spectra of carbon, » - _ 728.23 s' + 2.00 s'*. The formula derived, hw 

.UHtogJlsn and oj^gm in the extrema ultta'Vi(dat. Bcngt the heads of the absorption bands of Si vapor is »> — 

Kdlen. Z. PhysH^, lOO(1033)«MrLincs (1200) of the 32260.14 H 432.83 (s^ -f Vi) - 2.03 (s' +■ >/i)* - 

C(III), C( 1 V), 730.92 (s' + Vt) + 2.60 (s' •/»)*. C. C. Kie.ss 

C(y), N(V). N(IV), N(III), N(n), 0(VI), 0(V>, study of tbe variation with temperature and pressun 

fl(IV), 0(IM), are collected in tables. The wave lengths of the absorptioa and fluorescence spectra of diatomic 

range from 104 to 1023 A. U. b. G. tellurium vapor. M. Migeotte. BvU. ict. oeoef. my 

The ratio of os^tor strengths ^ the resonance lines BAg. 10, 789-808(1033).— From obsenrttiems of the clTicf 

of oUver. A. Filippov and I. Islaniov. Z. Physik 85, of temp, and pressure on the absorption and fliioresccnct 

409-1 0(19s'i3). — From tneasuroments of the anomalous 3 spectra of Tct it was foimd: (1) that with eotist. pres.surc 
dispersion of Ag vapor the ratio of /-values for the Iran&i- and increasing temp, the higher seriea members of the »*'• 

tions 6**^7*^ — ^*^ 7 *. */t is 2.03 '*» O.OG hi agreement progressions ore brought out in the absorption spectrum 

with h'ernii's theory. Kgon liretscher whereas in the fluorescence spectrum the higher mcmbei^i 

The first spark spectrum of gold. Au Q. li. W Kag- of the v'^-progressions are diminished in inlcnstlv; (2] 

havendra Ran. Prttc. Roy, ^oc, (London) A142> 118-28 that similitf effects appear in lioth spectra when the pres- 

(1933) Classifications are given for more than 150 sure of the vapor is varied under const, temp, conditions 

lines of Au II between fVtfifi and 1378 A. L. About 30 Theoretical interpretations of these results are derivec 

new terms, in addn. to those already known, have been from the kinetic theory of gases. C. C. Riess 

fomid. Many of them arise from the ek'ctron conflgura- ^ Quantization of the Kramers and Pauli model. P. M 
tions (id, 5d“ Oa*, and 68 “ Or 74 , but a few of them Davidson. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, 269-7- 

cannot be iiccounted for theorctically.^ C. C. Kiess (19*13). It is shown that the quantized tuoliotis whic! 

ProbabilitieB of transition in the diffuse end sharp the old quantum theory permits in simple Kramers anc 

series of sodium. L. S. Ornslein and J. Key. Z, Physik Pauli diatomic models are not limited to those specificc 

85, 5ti5 7(1933). Kgon Brelschei by the original authors. The present quantized motion' 

Series of the alkalies in an electric field. K. Segrt^ and and their energy formulas offer a dose analogy to thoii 

C>. C. Wick. Nuim ttmtnlo 10, 211-20(1933) , cf. A given by the wave mechanics for the corresponding giol. 

27, 5246.- The intensity of pcnuitteil and prohibited > ^ Morris Muskat 

lines in the spectrum of K in on elrc. field is calcd. on the The quantity^ of ozone in the planetary atmospheres 
basis of forced ionization by a method analogous to that D. Krupkin. Compt. rend, acad, sci, (U. R. S. S.) 1933A 

iwd for II by Lanezos (C\ A, 25, 4181). The results 64r-9.--Sec C. A, 27, 3399. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

appear to explain the vanisbitig of the higher members Investigations in the infra-red region of the spectrum 
of the serici* ob.served experimeutally in high fields (cf. IX. The absorption spectrum m chlorine monozidi 

Kuhn, C\ A. 24, 5615). J. B. Austin (CLO). C. K. Bailey and A. B. D. Cassic. Proc, Roy 

The arc spectrum of ceritixn. Paul Karlson. Z. Physik Soc. (I^iondon) A142, 129-41(1933). — By methods th 
85, 482 r>U.*KB)33). 540 lines of Ce 1 are shown to 1 h^ same as in previous work (C. A. 26, 5405) the infra-rci 
ccimbiiiation.s between 105 energy levels. K. gives the > spectrum of C1|0 was explored lietween 1 m aud 18 /« 

principal quantum no. lor each hvel. The ground term Four bands were measiuvd at 15.03, 10.28, 8.033 am 

ol Ce I is on aUP term with llu: configuration 4/V/6r*. 7.625 |i, of which the .second is the only one with iiidicatioi 

By tisitig the next highet term b^IP the lonuation potetiliul of a Q branch. In a consideration of the structure of th< 
is found to be 0.54 v. by extrapolation. K. B. mol. based on various assignments of the fundamentu 

Under-water spark spectrum of cerium. J . S. Budami. frequencies, the rectilinear form is shown to be untenable 
Indian J. Physics 8, 19 25(1933). Measurements were and of the triangular forms, that with vertical aiigl 
hiadc of the wave lengths of a no. of lines in tlie wider- 108® is favored. The effect of the isotopes Cl* and Cl* i 
water spark spt'clruiu of Cc; a 10 -foot grating was used. 7 considered and is ^wn to account for the observed en 

C. K. I*. Jeffreys velopes of the bands. . C. C. Kiess 

The spedrum of Hj. The bagids ending on 2 pML levels. New band systems in the gadolinium oxide gpectnin] 
III. O. W. Richardson, P. M. Davidson, J. Mars- Giorgio Piccardi. Nature 132, 48l(ld33). — ^By phetd 
den and W. M. Evans. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, • graphing the spectrum of Gd oxide as excited by tli 
40 62(1933).-— In continuation of previous work (C. A ox> hydrogen flume, 2 new band systems were found i 

27, 2878) the Ininds of IIi originating in the levels 4d- the Wuc region, with origins at X 4615.6 A. IT. anfl 

4<f>ll6s 4d“U« and and tenninating on 2p- 4892.1 A. IT. These systems arc very bright at tlm flam 

arc described. In tlic api^ndix theoretical values for temp but disappear completely at the arc temp. 

^hc energy levels and intcurities in the bands arc calcd. 8 ^ Helen S. Hopfield 

from the wave mechanics and are found to be in agrci*- Theofv of codrdlnatioa bonds, m. Ahmption band 
ment with the observed values. C. C. Kicss of complex salts. R. Samuel, A. Abdul Hafir Khaisan 

Thff spectnim of Ht. The 3d’ A and levels, O. W. Nazir Ahmad. Z. physik, Chem. B22, 431—43(1933) 
Richardson and P. M. Davidson. Proc. Roy. Soc. (1-on- <f. C. A. 27, 2095. — ^The absorption coeffs. of aq. soln* 

doxi) A142, 63-76(1933).— The 3d>Aai, levels of II, of Uie following salts were mcasuri-d: Cr(NH,) 4 (NOi). 
areOnow established through the bands that originate on Cr(NH,)iClCla, Co(NlI,)cCla, Co(NH,CH,CHsNH 2 )iCl 
it and terminate on and 2pWos> These new bauds Co(NIIi)SClCl,, Ki(NHi)iBr,, KjTiF® and K,BcF4. ^ - 
cwmplctc the 3d’Sif^ group and, fnun analogy Hfiih them, s. ^of empirical rules p presented to explain the abwptio 
(lie previously known bands fnmi the 4-electroiiic states curves G. M. Murphy 

tire corrected, extended, and satisfactoiily interpreii'd. Nature and spatial egetent of the scattering moment i 
These bands an only ones known in the H, spectrum opticilly active mdlecules. Werner Kuhn and Kai 
•that break thesei^tion rule AA ■■ 0 or *^1, a violation Keiiu Z. physik. Chetn, B22, 40(5 22(193^1), — ^Eorlk 

which is theoretically aocouuind for. C. C. Kiesis considerations on the order of magnitude of the aiiisoUo{T 

the red titanium oxide system la an Hereulis. N. T. factor are extended to cases where the scattering momer 
Bpbxeynikoff. Ast^ophys. J. 78, 211-18(1933).— In > assumed &*have partly or Wholly quadripole-lili 
the epeemim of m ner^s 66 bands of the transition Characteristics.* Earlier difficulties, stibh as the very wic 
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extent of the scattirriip; moment in the mol.* ore removed 1 (1933); cf. C. A. 2$, 1189.— The value the ratio 
by this telinement. G. M. Murphy Ias/^b in the case of Ihe 655 line due Co CSt, eacitM by 

Fluorescence of i^seoud fonnaldehyde. S. Omdsteiu. the 4358-lme, was detd. with blackening-log intensity 
Z.J^ysik.^ Chem, B22, 384h94(1933). — ^At pressures of curves obtained with the aid of a standanhsed W«ibtm 
50-109^ qpiin. the fluoreadmcc spectrum of llxCO with lamp for comparison of intensities. The observed value 
Tiionochrcmiatic light is independent of the absorption of the ratio indicates the influence of the absmption 1^- 
band used for excitation. This b attributed to collisions quency, and gives the value 1.776 for the facto (1 
during the lifetime of the excited niul. that cause a transi- 4wym»)/p^fm — y* in the theoretical expression ol Flaczek. 
tion into the vibrationlcss state of the excited electronic ^ C. B. P. Jeffreys 

state. The vibrational transitions seem to be the for- Raman apectmm oC gaaeoua caihon dioodda. Arthur 
bidden ones of the Hcrzberg-Tcller selection rules for Adel. jHhys, Rev, 44, 661(1983).— The ^diction that^ 
vibrational transitions {C, A. 27, 4170). G. M. M. of the 6 lines obtained by Lan^th Ikid Nielsen (C. A. 

The absorption spectra of solutions of iodine bromide, 27, 1272) were Roman lines of COs is supported by inte- 
cyanogen iodide and cyanogen bromide. A. £. C^illaxu. redmeasurementsof Barker and Wu (unpublished). 

Trans, Faraday Soc, 29, 1132-9(1933). — In earlier A. B. Duncan 

invesfigationa the atisorption .spectra of CCI 4 solns. of The Raman effect. XZVI. The Raman qiectra of the 
'the halogens (C A. 23, 4887), and of IQ in othcT solvents methyl and ethyl eatere of monobaeic fat^ adds. R. W. 
{C, A, 25, 5091) were studied. Results of an iiivestiga- 3 K. Kohlrausch, F. KOppl and A. Pongratz. Z, pkystk, 
tion of the related compds., IBr, ^1 and CNBr along Chem, B22, 850-72(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3669 Raman 
similar lines are nerw described. Solns. are made with spectra were obtained for the Me and the Bt esters of 
CCI4, CHQi, ale., EtOAc, AcOH, HBr and HQ. The fbrmic, acetic, propionic, butyric, isobutyric, valeric, 
absorption spectra are detd. photographically, with isovaleric, a-methylbutyric, pivalic, caproic, isocaproic, 
Hilgcr E 3 quartz spectrographs and sector photometers, a,a-diniethylbutyric, cnanthic and c apry lic acids, methyl 
the light sources consisting of an Fc Ni arc in air, and a pelargonute and methyl caprate. uVlI. The Raman 
W s]Nu:k under water. Absorption curves are plotted spectra of the eaters of formic and chloroformic acids as 
showing the molar extinction coeff. as a function of wave , well as acid chlorides. K. W. P. Kohlrausch and A 
length, the conens. being of the order of 0.02 M, The ^ Pongratz. Ibid, .373-83. — ^Ranian spectra were obtained 
results of this and previous work on the aiiso^tion spectra for the propyl, isopropyl, butyl, isobutyl, secondary 
of the halogen and intcT-halogcn compds. in .soln. show butyl, amyl and isoamy^ formates, the methyl, ethyl, 
that IBr exhibits dtchroism similar to that shown by propyl, isobutyl and isoamyl chloroformates, and the 
I and IQ. The yellow solns. (e. g., iu ale.) exhibit an acetyl, propionyl, butyryl, isohutyryl valeryl, isovaleryl, 
aUsorption band with a max.* near 400 mp, while the red a-methylbutyryl, pivalyl, caproyl, isocaproyl and a,a- 
solns. (c. g., in CHQt) absorb similarly about 490 mp. dinictliylbutyryl chlorides. G. M. Murphy 

The HBr and HQ solns. arc different from those in the The Raman effect in teipene compounds. IV. The 
ordinw^y org. solvents, the absorption bands being due b terpenes and the terpinoleneg. G. Dupont, J. L6vy and 
to HlBrt and HIBrQ, resp., or their anions, llic .sub- Mile. Marot. Bull, soc, chim, 53, 393-406(1033) ; cf . 
stapees Qa, Bra, ls« BrQ, IQ and IBr exhibit broad A. 27, 2(123.— The dehydration products of ^er/Nriif or of 
unresolved bands of selective ab.sorption in the visible terpineol were investigated by means of the Raman effect, 
or near ultra-violet, llie compds. CNI and CNBr are The products obtained arc, namely, cineole, together with 
practically traiisimrent in these regions but both exhibit dipcntenc, terpinene, and a- and v-terpinolene. Anhyd. 
end absorption which may be part of a band with a max. (COOH); yields with terpene, the products dipentenc and 
below 220 mp. The substances 1«, IQ, IBr and CNI a-terpinene. HCOOTI, .(COOfllz and A1 with terpineol 
exhibit 1 or other of 2 absorption bands according to yield the same compds., with increased proportions of 
whctlier they arc dissolvi din ''saturated or **unsaturated*’ ° terpinolene. The dccompn. of terpenyl acetate yields a 
solvents (a. g., CHCli and ale., resp.). I'his property niixt. of limonene, a-terpinene, and terpinolene. Di- 
had not so far been observed in any other of the above pentene and terpinene dihydrochlorides yield dipcnlene 
substances, and hence would appear to be exclusive to and a-terpinene on removal of the acid chlorides. In 

such of these compds. as contain 1. This dichroism addn. to tliesc compds. other products result, as yet 

in the case of 1 has been attributed to the occurrence of unidentified, which contain double bonds. The complete 
solvation by certain solvents, with a corresponding change Raman spectra of the products are given when compared 
in absorption spectrum. It would therefore appear that with the spectra obtained with the pure compds. 
flic I mol. posse&ses '^residual valency’* which makes it 7 James H. Hibhen 

capable of forming loose addn. compds. with certain Quantitative meaeuremeiitB of the total apectrum of 
types of solvent mols. The present results sliuw that this technical radiation sources. H. Krefft and M. Pirani. 
ras^dual valency persists even when 1 of the 2 atoms in Z, tech, Physik 14, 393^11(1933). — QuanU measurc- 
thcT mdl. is replaced by any one of the radicals Q, Br incnts of te^. emission radiation from 0.2 to 10 p arc 
or CN. • W. F. Meggers * obtained by simultaneous use of prismatic resoln. and of 

Absorption spectra of a series of organic molecular filters and thermoelements. The app., calibration, and 

compounds. W. H. Hunter and £. 11. Northey. J, errors arc discussed. Photoclec. cells are u.sed to the near 

Phys.^hem. 37, 875 87(1933). — Quant, absorption infra-red and thermoelements to the far infra -fed. Spec- 
curves in the region 66lK>-3000 A. IT. are given for the ® tral sensitivity is detd. by means of W ribbon lamps, 
following compds.: ohloroquinonc (I), quinone (II), The spectral characteristics of low-pressus:: Na, Hg,« 
toluqninone (IK), xyloquinone (TV), duroquinone (V), Cd, Zn and high-pressure (2(X), 400, 800 mmT) Hg lamps 
and tor cquimol. mixts. of each with dimethylanilinc are described. Arthur Fleischer 

(VI), hydroquinone dimethyl ether, and resorcinol di- Dispersion measurements on sodium chloride in the 
methyl ether; 1, II, 111 and V with veratrole and anisolc long-wavf infra-red region. C. H. Cartwright and M. 
(VH); I and III with p-xylenc, mesitylenc, durene, bi- Czerny. Z, Physik 85, 269-77(1983).— The absorption 
benzyl and tolan. The measurements were mads: on thin coeff. k and the refractive index n are detd. from meas^- 
films of molten material in heated c^s. The ’’solvents” 9 ments of transparency D of NaCl crystals fog light from 
affect each quinone in the same ordenand pioduce changes 70 to 125 p. As the theoretical fonridla for D contaiifa 
ranging from ’’solvent effects,” e. g., VIZ, to color changes n and k a second equation is necessary which is supplied 
attributed to mol.-compd. formation (VI). The effect by interference effe^ due to repeated reflection of thp 
of ’’solvent” increases with increasing quinone oxidation ray on the front and back plane of the crystal plate, 
apd reduction potential, i, s., from V to I. J. B. A. Egon Bretsdier 

Influence of ultra-violet absorptloti on the rolativo Absorption spectra of burning hydfoclfbgns. A. 
intensities of Stokes and anti-l^kes lines In me Raman Egerton and L. M. Pidgeon. Proc. Rey, 5os. (London) 
spectrum. S. C.. Strkar. Indhn J, Ptysses 8, 67-75/^ A142, 26-39(1933).— The ultra-violet abaoipUoQ fp^plra 
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of vApM of ajcB., al<|^hyde^ ftcidffi unmitd. hydrocarbons, i Kinatiea of the fhermal and pnoiociieimcai reaction 
perondes, etc., that may 8e formed during combustion between iodine and diazoacetic aeater lin carbon tetra*’ 

of a hydrocarbon, have been photographed and compared chloride solution. W. B. S. Nevffing, L. A. K. SUvele^s 

with tltt absorption spectra of various hydrocarbons and £. A. Moelwyn-Hughes Tmans, faraday Soc. 29, 

undergoing slow oombustioiL It was found that during 1156' 62(1933). — The velocity of this reaction wa<f fhea** 

combustion the spectra of the hyTlrocarbons exhibit: sured between 25^ and 46^ tty titration with thiosulfate. 

(1) continuous al»orption in the far ultra-violet down Because of the interference of subsequent reactions, the 

to the limit of ^ spectrograph at 2Q00 A. U.; (2) bands initial stages of the reaction were studied chiefly. The 

Ijeginning near 3500 A. U. identiim ^itb those of for- ^ initial reaction is bimol. and i^ accelerated by UtO. V 
dhUehyde ; (3) in the higher hydrocarbons a band of con- the reaction which regenerates I is unimportant at flrsl, 

tiduous absorption with max. at 2600 A. U. that makes its every activating collision leads to chem. change. Other- 

appearance in the spectrum before thelOdchyde bands. wise the efficiency is >/«»• Light increases the rate ap- 

C. C. Kiess prox. in proportion to the intensity. The qiiantum 

The action #f light on vapors of rubidium iodide, efficiency (X « 5460 A. U.) increases with the initial 

Manohar S. Desai. Z. Physik 85, 360-5(1933). — ^The conen. of I, reaching a limiting value of 2. £. J. K/ 

following 4 regions of continuous absorption have been "Transmutation’* of elements. Ozygeni sulfur, nitzo- 
observed: 3700 A. U. (77.3 kg.-cal.), 2900 (98.6) 2548 gen, carbon and hydrogen. Mil. Z. Jovicid. Glas 142, 

(112.2) BXid 2150 (133). The first process is a mere 3 22 pp. (Separate); Chem. Zentr, 1932, I, 1194.— A re- 
dissocn. into normal atoms with an energy of reaction of port on the cxptl. results on "Iranegnutations" (cf. 

78 kg.-cal. in agreement with Ithat calcd. by Born’s L\ A, 26, 4230) which are observed as a result of the ac- 

cyde. The second leads to a normal Bb and exdted I tion of elec, rays on (1) hydrocarbons and their neutral 

atom, the third to an excited Rh and a normal I atom clerivs. (aldehydes, ales., ketones, ethers), (2) H-contg. 

while Kb and 1 are exdted in the last case. £. £. inorg. compds. (HiS, AsHs, 11 halides), and (3) SsCli, 
Quantum yields of the photochemical reactions of PBra, PCli and SiC]« (in presence of N 2 ). "In the first 2 

phosgene. C. W. Montgomery and G. K. Kollefsoii. groups pos. H is split off and the residue condenses vAth 

J, Am, Chem. Sec, 55, 4025 35(1033). — Ihe qiuinlum itself or with the H nucleus to form new mols or new at. 

yield for the photochetn. oxidation of phosgene under the ^ complexes.” In group (3) the halogen probably splits 
conditionsof this study is 1.80; for the phosgene-sensitized off and the residue then combines with N or a pn)duct 

oxidalioti of CO a value of 87-1 If) was found; from a formed by the action of the elec, rays upon it. 

comparison of the rates of oxidation and redttctioii, for M. G. Moore 

the photochem. reaction of phosgene and II was obtained ^ ... ^ . v 

aquantuinyiddof».8,c«rre<iiiondin*toatiiii<‘of3niin.; , Itaman effect and chemistry (Lespieau, Gredy) 10. 
this figure decrease.s with time. Tdechaiiisms in accord effect and inorgauic <^mi^ (Volknnya') «. 

with the observations are proposed for all of these re- Kaman cITwt with tetiMitromethane (Milone) 10. Karnaii 
actions. For the latter n-acH<ni the theoretical rate . <»* hete^clic conjiHis. (Mtlone) 10. Rcffa- 

exptession d(CO)/d/ - Ho(COa,)(l + *(H,)/(C()) “»«y dispersiou of org. compds. (Hudson, d ol.) 10. 

(jli)l is ill accord with the exptl. facts. W. K. V. 

Phosgene-sensitized oxidation of carbon monoxide. Bom, Max: Optik: ein Lehrbuch der elektroinag- 
G. K. KoUefson and C. W. Montgomery. J, Am. Chem, nctischen Lichtthcorie. Berlin: J. Springer. 591 pp. 

Soc, 5.5, 40ii6“43(1933); cf. preceding abstr. — ^The M.38. Reviewed in iViofufc 132,371(1933). 

phosgene-sensitized oxidation of CO was studied in the Chaffee, E. Leon: Theory of Thermionic Vacuum 
full light of a Hg arc. Fur Icwir O firessurcs the rate e\- Tubes: Fundamentals, Amplifiers, Detectors. New 

pression was found to be d(Qi),)dt « A’/oV»(COCl»)V« York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 676 pp. 

(CO)‘A(() 2 )Va; at higher () pressures i( is d(CGt)/df » 6 Eggert, J., and Schiebold, E.: Ergebnisse der tech- 
itio*A(COCl 2 )Vj(CO)V*. It is thought that very similar nischen Rontgcnkundc. Bd. III. Leipzig: Akail. 

mechanisms will be found to aiiplv to both the Cl- and Veriagsges. 211 pp. Reviewed in Z. Krist, 85, 334 

phosgene-sensiti/ed oxidations. W. F. V. (10.33). Cf. 6'. >1 . 24, 446.3. 

Decomposition of ethyl chlorothionoformate in the Herzberg, Gerhard: Die Struktur der Spektren und 
dark and under the action of light. A Berlhoud and Hire Bedeutung fur die Chemie. Eine Einfuhrung fur 

Daniel Ponret. Helv. Chttn. Acta 16, 930 -42(1933). Chemiker und Physiker. Dresden: T. Steinkopff. 150 

The dectntipn. of ClCSOKt, prepd. in 2 different ways, pp. About M. 10. 

is cuniplelelv unaffected by light, llic decompn. is 

strongly accelerated by dimettiTlaniliue. The temp. ' Device suitable for inad(ation of liquids with ultra- 
coeff. of the tbennal decompn. is 3.2 in the temp, range violet rays. Gustav Zeeber (to General Elec. Co.). 
n-OO’^and 2.2ni>etweeii 90'* and 98^. K. J. Kosenbaum U. S. 1,929,910, Oct. 10. Structural features. 


4— ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


COLIN G. PINK 

The basic alectric furnace jprocess. E. Metbieu. traled by various wiring diagrams, and the equipment is 

Mem. compt. rend. soe. ing. ewUs France 85, 1245-9 described which has been used in com. insrallations. ^ 

(1932) .-^6 address. A. Papineau -Couture £. W. Volkniann 

OperaoM and temperature control of electric funiaces An electric furnace with demountable and interchange- 
by means of rectifiers. Buchting and H. klemperer. able resistor foments. Maurice Billy and Felix Trombe. 
Stemens Z. 13, 300-3(1933). — One of the advantages of soc. chum. 53, 536-41(1933). — Nichrome windings 

fht dcc^ furnace is a dose temp, control which is usually are employed and it is possible to interchange dements 

effected by elecp regulating devices. Until recently these during operation. * H. A. Smith 

regulators operated off *thc prindple of opening or dosing ^ Current density in eletodytic baths. V. Alekseevskii 
contacts to provide, in stepwise succession, an increased /. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 6, 36-43. — Calcnx. 
or diminish^ power supply. A more uniform power arc given to show the effeef of design of electrodes on c. d. 
supply can be obtained by using dectron tubes as regu- H. M. Leicester 

lathrs. A resistance thermometer (Pt wire), photoclec. A laboratory study of asbestos diaphragms used in the 
cell or bolometef, installed in the furnace, forms one arm electrolysis of, aqueous solutions of sodium chloride 

of a- Wheatstone luidge... The galvanometer arm is con- 8. N. Lur’e, B.'i^immer and G. A. Volin. J. Chem. 

iiocted td <he grid of an electron lulie which controls the • (Moscow) lw3. No, 0, 44-50. — Su<4i diaphragm! 
i>owe^ mput into the furnace. This principle is Ulus- may oe mode from Russian materials. M, L, 
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The aettire ol Hhe drofping-oiercuiy edectrode. £. 
d^nffc and M* ^ndaeer. Physik. Z. SowjMunion 4, 
j202-5(1933). 'The improbable coticn. values, cakd. for 
the sorption layer by tlw application of the Gibbs' equation 
to tht* observed potenmls, leads to the proposal that no 
equil. exists, but that the vtdocity of ion transference is 
the potential-dctg. factor. L. W. Elder 

Jpetennuiiiig the thickneae of electrolytic deposits, 
l^rcel Ballay. Aciers Sptciaux 6, 210 57(1 933 ).--'l'1ie 
inicknesbof an elccttodeposit can be deld . by means of micro- 
graphic exainn. but more exactly by measuring the time 
it takes to dissolve the electrolvtic deposit, and fnnn this the 
thickness of the plate is deld. Many well-known solns. 
for dissolving each elcctrodeposited metal are given and 
discussed. Porosity, corrosion, hardness and brittleness 
tests are eiiuny^rated such as an* in com. use in France. 

G. T. Mol ok 

Chromium-plating literature. XVIII. L. H. l)(*ckc* 
Platers* Gutdr 29^ Oct. 13 14(1933); cf. C A 27, .'>649. 

W. 11. Dosmton 

Testing chromium plate for resistance to abrasion. H. 

. Picrsol. Metal Cleaning 9nd Fteiskin^ 5, 411 14 
— ^An improved abrasion-testing machine is de- 
scribed. 1). TliiiestMi 

Measurement of the throwing power of chromium- 
plating baths. A. Oiulchenku. Z titektrochem . 39, 
815 18(193*3). — A right-angled cathode is used, with one 
side ]M«ipendicular and the other parallel to the anode. 
Removable strips are ht'ld in a 3 5 nun. frame which 
lakes the main portion ot ihe ciiiieiii Tin* quant effect 
of c. d., and temp, on the throwing power and 

current efficiency ol Cr baths arc investigaltd (cf. C. A 
23, 2064). C E. W 

The limiting current in the anodic polarization of metals 
in aqueous solutions. Ill Kurt Sehwabe. Z. Flektro- r 
chem. 39, 791 9(193.3); cf. C\ A. 27, 4739. Fxpts 
show that Titi and Ag in satd. and unsaid, solns of tluir 
clilorides, fK^rehloratcs and nitrates may not reach a 
limiting current with increasing anode potential. 'Hic 
current may increase to a max. limited by the danger of 
warming, or at oemst. potential may exhibit pcnocHc 
fluctuations C 1 . W. 

Nickel anodes. Krich Bcckcr. Metallbnrsr 22, 1293-4, 
1325-4}(19«'i2). — A review. Allen S Simtli 

Chlorine in the lead storage battery R L. Slu Iley «ind 
<), W. Brown. Prof Indiana Acad. Sd. 42, 1214 -6 
(1933). — Chlorides in the acid electrolyte leact with tlu 
I'bOa of the pos. plates, this resulting in the disc'horgc of Hit 
plate and the evuliitiou of Cb. The (3. I)U aches the 
separators on the pos. plate side and shortens (heir life. 
Cb dissolves Sb from the pos. grid. During charge thi 
Cl ions lilHTated on the pos. gnd also tlissolve Sb. This 
Sb IS carried to the neg. plafo where it is <]t>(K)sitcd as a ' 
spotige on the sponge Pb, thereby short-circuiting the 
■ plate, 'The pos^ plate upon loss of Sb becomes per- 
uxidi/.ed and very brittle. If the coiituminalt d cell 
standi on open cneiiit, thi Cl is eliminated, the rale de- 
pending upon tlu* conen. of electrolyte and the concii. of 
Cl-jgli in the clc'ctrolyte. The climmatioii of Cl is in- 
creased by the charging and discharging of the ctU. 

H. K. Messmorc i 

Rectifiers for the charging of batteries in telephone 
eg^snges •U. John. Pick. Nach •Tech. 10 , 38«>-8 
(1933). Hg-vapor grid controlled rectifiers can ad- 
vantageously be used for the d. c supply of small telephone 
exchanges. An arrangement is described in which the 
rectifier is installed in a manner which permits the auto- 
Tiiatic supply of current tor the recharging^ of batteries 
during those hours of the day when only part of the ca- 
pacity of the rectifier is required^for the operaliou^f the ^ 
telephones. At night the rectifier is shut off and the 
exchange operates on ,the enf^rgv of the battenes. 

h.W. Volkmann 

The minimtim voltage of the electroljrtic rectifier as a 
function of the variables involved. ( >. Mr^lir. Z. Phystk 
85, 079 92(1933). •'Hie iiiyi. potcntkd a Inch must be 
applied to a Tm or Af rectifier to nfitain a percrtifghlc t 
current iiigreas(*s in proportion with tne iKifeiilial of film 


1 formation. Other factors su^ as a, d., I^ncn* and type 
of electrolyte^ frequency, etc,; are of little effect, B. B. 

BUgh-frequency electron tubes with grids jss anode 
rectiflers. J. Kammerloher, JUlek. Nach,*Tech. 10, 
345-52(1933). -Part of the paper consists of a detailed 
theoretical treatment of high-frequency electron tubes 
with grids used for anede rectification. Kxpts. are re- 
corded the results of which bhow a good agreement with 

2 the theory. • K« W. Volkmaxm 

A new rectifier composed of copper sulfide le^rnh. 
Michel Anastassiades. Compt. refOl. 197, 077 '8(1933),— 
A rectifier is made of layers of CuS and Cu*S, The 
current travels from the CuS to the CutS, and is insensible 
in the apposite direction Gersld M. Petty 

The physical basis of discharges in rectifiers and their 
control by grids Max vStecnbeck. Siemens Z. 13, 
2r>MiO(l933) —Without going into a math, treatment 
* an accoiuil is given of all those at. phenomena which 
render electron tubes byilablc for rectifying and ccmtrol 
purposes. The discussion includes high-vaaium tuix's 
with and without gas or vapor loading. Various diagrams 
and photographs illustrate the functioning of the grid. 

B. W. Volkmann 

New studies of the arc discharge. J. L. Mycr. Trans. 
Am. Tnsl. Flee. Engrs. 1933 (iirepriiit).— The equation 
V ^ A -j- B//" which represents correctly all normal arc 
chat act eristics is used as the starting point for a general 
discussion of arc phei^pincna and industrial applications 
T«*sts of this equation arc applied to Fe arcs in various 
g IS atms lo obtain a scries of values for A luid B making 
possible certain deductions about arc-voltage variations 
and significance nl the characteristics. In Uiniting the 
ciuTcnl eximneiil w, tin anode temp must exert eon 
siderablc inflin'nce upon the discharge as ,i whole. Sug- 
gistions* are given why this may be so. A value of n is 
piedicted from the arc stnfam gsometry, ami is comiiand 
with actual values of n for various arcs. C. O, F 

Space charge vs. alternating-current corona loss about 
a conductor. Yoshio Sal5. J. Inst. Ller. Engrs. 
Japan 53, 043-53(193,3) —The space charge about ,a 
i'ondiictor in 50- or p()-cycle corona was studied from the 
voltage charge cyclo'grams *of a cathode-ray tube, and its 
I fleet on the corona loss was investigated. ITic results 
were coinpaied with (hose calcd from Peek's and Holm's 
formulas I*'or sin lUrr conductors the nicasiircd and the 
computed losses coincide, while for larger conductors thev 
do not agree. Addnl. faclots which bring alxiut u dis- 
crepancy )H^twcen observed and calcd. values arc discussed. 

E. W. Volkmann 

Osram sodium-vapor lamps. M. Reger. A. E. G. 
MtU. 1933, 196-8.— The demand for vsoine artificial light 
source for the* illumination of highways at night has 
resulted in the development of the Osram Na-vapor 
lamp. The theoretical disadvantage of tlk* limited color 
range of Na-vapor light is of no practical importance as 
has been demonstrated bv actual tests on highways. The 
Nu highway lamp otmsumes 75 w., produces .3000 lumens 
and is built for operation on 220 v, a. c. It cemsists of 2 
concentric glass tubes of which the inner 6iie is the dis- 
charge lube. 'J'he outer tube stTves for heat insulation. 
The uiimtlar space between inner and outqr tube is evacu- 
ated. 1 lie light -emitting (lart of the tub^s 22 cm. long. 
A current of 1.15 ainfis. and 00 v. maintains the discharge 
iH'tweeii the oxide t4ectmdes. l*hc differenci'^ Ijetween 
the voltage of the distributing system (220 v.) and the 
lamp (Ot) V.) is taken up by an inductance. In parallel 
with the main circuit 2 transformers are installed, the 
secondary windings of which (1.6 amp., Slv.) a]ie*capablc 
of heating the electrodes lo disclmuge temp. WheA the 
disdiargc commences, the voltage across the electrodes 
decreaMs to 00 v. which, in turn, diminishes the heating 
current to such an extent that no fprj^hc*r heating teke^ 
place. The lamp miiiiics 5 min. to reach its* effidrnt 
talc of light cimssion. * \ olkmaiin 

Mi*c gnnindifig on water service pipes pthl mains 
(Hill, el al.) 14. Production and dciwisiUoif of Ni 1(Mur- 
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ray) 9. J^csistafia' |iniBce (G«r. pat. 584,389) 19. 
Rendering fat from tissue (U. S. pal. 1,930,169) 27. 


Sny^elliardt, Victor: Ilandbuch der technischen Elcklro- 
chemic. Bd. ITI. Elcktrolyse im Schmelxfluss. Leip- 
zig: Akad. Verlagsges. 560 pp. M.%2. Cf. C. 4.27, 
7)653. • 


Batteries. Gdorg Lfidccke and 'Grqpliitwerk Kiopf- 
millil.«A.^. Brit. 306,456, July 20, 1633. Pos. elec- 
trodes of batteries arc eoated with a soln. of fully acetyl- 
ircd cellulose which may contain '*lBtllulosc^ or other 
substances to increase the porosity when the coating is 
dry. Substance^ that may be dissolved out of the dried 
codting may be added td the soln. for the some piurposc. 
In an example a Mn-graphite electrode is dipped in a soln. 
of ctdlulose acetate in CHCla (and ale.), the solvent being 
then evapd. off. In another example KCl is added to a 
soil). 6f the acetate in McaCO and ale. and the electrode, 
after being dipped therein, is di|1||)cd into H^O to ppt. 
the acetate and dis'-olve out the KCl. Cf . C. A . 27, 3405. 

Rechargeabla battericB. George Rathbone and Arthur 
Wvers. Brit. 395,128, July 13, 1633. A battery ccmi- 
prises 2 cells in series, each having a |m)s. electrode of 
Oil and a neg. electrode which may be of Mg in a soln. 
of CuSOi* A holder is pnivided for the neg. eU'Ctrodcs 
wliin the battery is not in ust. 

Batteiy-paste extender. Janies O. Johnstone (to 
C'heniiau & Pigment Co.). IT. SI 1,929,357, Ocl. 3 
A batterv-poste extender for a Pb-acid cell electrode is 
l^rcpd. by meret'rizing cellulose und forming a jelly-like 
material from it hv soaking cellulose filler material such 
as cotton Of sawdust with a soln. of a Ba compd. such as 
liaS und (lien adding a soJn. of a substance such as NusSOi 
which reacts with the sol. Ba cotnpd. to fonn an iusol. B i 
oompd. and a water-sol. alk. compd. with coiisccpicnt 
of the insol. Ba eorripd in the mcrceri/cd TiIkts. 

Machine for bending pole strips of galvanic batteries, 
Kasiniir Buumgarteu and Ferdinand Koesslcr. Brit, 
.'ilir), 598., July 21), 1933. 

Appmtus and method for making zinc covers for 
galvanic batteries. Ifans Blaehc. liiit. 300,261, Aug. 

1933. 

Accumulators. Dninitn B,sttery Co. Ltd. (fmincrly 
C(ha I-ld.) and James J. Drunitn. Brit. 304,671, June 
Ji», 1933. A storage buttery in which Zn is plated out 
«‘l an alk. elect rcil> it is provided with a neg electrcidc 
of Ni, Co or inoiiel incl.il or having a surface of I of thesi' 
metals, e. g., Ni-plated Fe, the electrode being picpd. for 
leeeption of the Zn deposit by being heated in H at a 
high temp., e, g., 1040'*. Cf. C, 4. 27, 565*1. 

Accumulators. Dtmlop Rubber Co. Ltd. tuul Evelyn 
W. Madge. Bril. 394,803, July (5, 1933. The plates 
(>1 an accumulator arc embedded in inicroporcnis rubber 
ftirmcd in situ in the cell and whfch may be provided 
with vents for the escai^c of gas. The rublicr blling is 
obtained by pouring a sensiti/ed latex inixt. over the 
plates until they arc completely itutnersed ami gelling 
by hot HiO, Vulcanization is effected by hot TBO and 
sream pressure; 

Accumulators. Charles J. V. Fcry. Brit. 395,276, 
Thly*13, 1933. Co prevent II and O from reaching the 
pos. and neg. plates the container is divid<*d by partitions 
into as muiy compartments as there are platch. 

Gas for accumulators. Accumulatorcn-Fabrik 

A.-G. (to Britannia Batteries Ltd.). Brit. 394,633, 
Tune 29^ 1933. 

Contiraoua automatic electrodeposition apparatus. 
Mbert j^b. A^er. 583, a39, Aug. 28, 1933. Adda, 
to 57^,475 (C. 4. 27,^178). 

Bloctrdytie condansor. Joseph J. Barrett (to Magna- 
vox CJo.). U. f5. 1,930,578, Oct. 17. In the wall of an 
electrolytic condens«r/a small aperture is provided .sealed 
wiill u metal of low in. p. such as soft .solder for ndieving 
»ni\ excessive ^srAsurc created within the condenser by 
"'<‘ihi*ating of the eJeclrciIyle. 

Bleotromc condensers. The Oeneml Ktectric Co. 
* tti afl^rVktomN. Hallidav. Brit. 394,485, June 29, 


1933. Two foils, of A1 or other film-forming material, 
and an insulating sheet of cambric etc. stare folded in a 
zig-zag manner, the bhei*ls being id^regnaled with a sub- 
stance, r. g., a soln. of Na borate jthat fCacts with 1 or 
both foils to form an insulating nliii. The fabric lifter 
may be replaced by a no. df raised spots of insulating 
material, e. g., varnish, applied to the surface of 1 or 
both foils. • 

Electrolytic condensers. Stindard Telephones fir, 
Cables Ltd., George W. Clarke and Hugh S. Leman. 
Brit, 305,410, July 20, 1933. The electrodes are in the 
form of wires, insulated by porous material impregnated 
with electrolyte and closely wound together in bifilar 
fashion either as an open helix or round a fanner of in- 
sulating or magnetic material. 

Electrolytic system for coating wire with a poor con- 
ductor. Kadioiuhrcnfabrik G. m. b. H. Ger. 582,251, 
Oct. 6, 19.33. 

Electrolytic cell for production of metals such as mag- 
nesium from fused salts. Alfred C. Jessup. U. S. 

I, 930,877, Oct. 17. Structural details. 

Electrolytic apparatus for regenerating potassium 
ferricyanide used in desulfurizing gases. Richard 
Brandt. Ger. 583,012, Aug. 26, 1933. Addn. to 503,118 
(C\ 4. 24, 4994). 

Electrolytic reproduction of plate surfaces. Howard 
B. Scott and Charles C. Conley (to National Cash Register 
Co.). U. S. 1,930,826, Oci. 17. For duplicating the 
surface of an intaglio grained master plate, to form a 
graining plate, the back of the master plate is coated 
with a plating resistant; a Him of Ni is electroplated on 
the face of the master plate; the master plate is anodically 
treated in a caustic mjIii. and rinsed; a corlicular layer 
of Ni is electmplated on the niekled face of the master 
, plate; alternate and successive layers of superposed Cu 
and Ni arc electroplated on the exposed aide of the corticu* 
lar layer to form a backing tor it, and the corticulot 
layer with its superposed backing layers is stripped as a 
unit from the master plate to form a ‘^mother** or reverse 
master plate from which, by a described and generally 
similar procedure, a graining plate is formed to which a 
backing layer of Pb is applied by electroplating. 

Electrol^ic production of metal sheet. Anactmde 
bales Co. Brit. 395,002, July 7, 1933. Metal is con- 
tinuously deposited on a rotating cathode drum and v 
stripped as a foil. To build up the foil by further electro- 
deposition on 1 face only it is pas.sed over a roller, dowc 
1 tocc of a guide serving as catliode connection, up the 
other face and over a roller to successive rollers and guides, 
traveling in a scries of vertical loops between sol. anode** 
without ever parsing beneath the anodes. App. b 
descrilM'd. 

Apparatus for electrolytic, reduction of aluminum 
Koni^ Eigeiiheer (to Aluminium Industrie 

II. S. 1,930,195, Oct. 10. Various structural and opera- 
tive details are described. 

Aectrolytic stnface treatment of aluminum antf itc 
alloys. Charles H. R. Gower and Ernest Windsor- 
Bowen. Brit. 395,390, July 6, 1933. The metals 
treated anodically in a bath contg. an Al salt as an initia 
component. A suitable electrol 3 rte for a soft coating h 
obtained by mixing 160 1. dil. HtSOi, contg. 2.5 parti 
acid to 2 parts IIsO, with 20 1. of a 20% AlftSOOi soln. 
a lower strength being used for a ha^ coating. Thi 
voltage may be 80'-J00 and the temp. 60-65** F. A smal 
quantity, e. g., 1%, of a water-disi>ersible albumenoic 
colloid or a carbohydrate or polysaccharide, e. g., dextrin 
gum trafpuxingh, gum acacia, agar, etc., is added fen 
soft coatings. Org. dyes pr metallic salts impar^g ecdoi 
to the dbatings may be added or the coated artides sub- 
jected to solns. thereof. 

Magnetic electrolytic irdh. Allgetneine Elektridtats 
Oesellschafl (to International General Electric Co., Inc.) 
Brit. 305,505, July 20, 1933. Fe plates for magnetii 
piiriKiscs are deposited bv electrolysis* under such coiidi 
lions as to oontmil^C^ and v> mapproz. equiv. proportion 
Do Upit on annealing in a vacuum both •tippurities an 
substauftially cx>mpletely removed. 
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BerylUtsm-alumlhim alloys. Emil B^gli and Edwin 
•Burger (Waltere Pfaug inventor). Ger. 583,t*i91, Aug. 
.20. 1933. Sec U. S. •1,919,379 (C. A. 27, 4744). 

' Lead-ealdum* allois. Mctallges. A.-G. (Wolfhart 
SicM» inventor). G<^. 584,399, Sept. 19, 19;)3. Alloys 
of Pb with up to 10% of Ca are prepd. by electrolyzing 
a fused halide of Ca with the use of a cathode of fused Fb 
to which suffident addnl. heat is applied to maintain a 
pathode temp, alcove 63(J^, r. g., 050-700®. The cathode 
should Ik* stirred during the pnia-ss, r, g., by means of 
vertically riidprocated perforated disks. The electrolyte 
may contain more than one halide of Ca, with or without 
oth(*r metal halides, e, g., NaCl. Details arc given. 

Electrical heating apparatus. Ole A. Lokke (to Ak- 
tieselskapet Kleklrisk Bureau). U. S. 1,930,880, Oct. 17. 
Between a -htsit dtstributiitg liody such as an iron plate 
and insulation which surrounds t*lec resistance heaters 
such as chrome-Ni wire, a lining of A1 is provided which 
serves to inhib^ destniction of the healing wire. Mg, 
Cr or Mn also may be used. 

Electric crucible furnace suitable for use with salt 
baths for heat-treating metals. Heniiatm Blomberg 
(to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,930,337, Oct. 10. 
Various structural and oiierative details are descrilied. 

Electric muffle oven suitable for dental and general 
laboratory work. Angelo D'Amico. U. S. 1,930,830, 
Get. 17. 

Rotary electric annealing furnace. Rudolf Gautschi. 
Gcr. 684,378, vSept. 19. 1933. 

Tiltable electric annealing furnace. J'^cmag-Klcktro- 
Stahl G. m. b. H. Ger. r>84,377. Sept. 19, B133. 

Carbon arc electrodes Wm. N. Wilson and The 
M(»rgan Cnidblc Co. Ltd. Brit. 395,073, July 13, 1933. 
C-rod arc electrodes, undecomposable by IlA)# are im- 
pArgnated in the surface stratum only with a HjO -re- 
sistant material, e. g., cellulose lacquer. The electrode 
may tw coated with metal, e. g., Al, Cu, bronze, in addn. 
App. is described. 

Inductance coils. Bertram S. Coliim, Frank O. Bana- 
Icl and Ernest D. Hebdcn. Brit. 394,327, June 15, 19ii3. 
I'he inductance of a coil is increased by spraying magnetic 
material onto 1 or more sides so as to provide it with a 
coating of finely divided particles sepd. by insulating 
films. The particles may Iv coated with an insulating 
film by spraying the metal (Fe tir Ni-Fe alloy) through 
(), steam or HaO. Altcrnativdy the magnetic material 
and an insulating material, r. g., a 10% soln. of a synthetic 
rcsiii, may be sprayed sinitiltaneotisly, or alternate layers 
of magnetic material and insulating medium may be 
sprayed to obtain a series of insulated tnelul films. 

Permeable diaphragms suitable for electroendosmosis. 
Henry C. Howard and F'rvin S. Kem (to American 
Anode, Inc.). U. S. 1,92J[I,923, Oct. 10. Fernicalilc 
diaphragms comprise undried un vulcanized coagulated 
• jubt^r 'occupy the foramina of a foratninous support 
such as a woven wire screen. 

Electrical purification of gases. Research Corporal urn 
of New York. Brit. 394,899, July 6, 1933. In the 
elefe pptn. of suspended part ides from gases the gas is 
passed into a pptg. chamber through a no. of gas inlets 
arranged along its length. The distances between the 
inlets and (or) the amts, of gas introduced at the difiPerenl 
points may* be so adjusted that (ho conen. of suspended 
matter is sul)stantially uniform throughnut the region 
in which the gas is introduced. App. is described. 

Apparatus for electrical predpitation of suspended 
porticleB from gases. Walther Deutsch (to International 
Predpitation Co.). U, S. 1,931,436, Oct.«17. Various 
structural and operative dctails^are described. 

Preparing adsorptive materuS such as BarboiiHte for 
oil treatment, etc. Justin F. Wait. XL S. 1,930,572, 
Oct. 17. Elec, currenj is pas^d between electrodes such 
as compressed Barboufite in a liquid such as a dispersing 
oil to form finely divided partidcs of the material having 
adsorptive properties, and these particle^ arc purified by 
injection of H to render them suitable^iei use in purifying 
addnl. oil. App. is described. ^ ^ * 

Phoqdiorescent material. Emil Kttpp (to General 


Vol. 28 

Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,930,110. Oct. |0. In the production 
of phosphorescent material consisting of a prindpal ma- 
terial such as NaCl or ZnS and a metallic ad({^i. sudi as 
Mn or Cu, a body of the prindpal material which is a poor 
elec, conductor is interposed between 2 dectrodes com- 
posed of the metal desired to be incorporated in the 
material; the elect rocks and intervening material are* 
heated to increase the clec. cond. of the prindpal material, 
and a current is, passed which effects Incorporation of 
some of the metal of the electrodes 4n the prindpal ifia- 
terial. 

Apparatus for producing ozone. Donald Simmons. 
Brit. 394,504, June 29, 1933. 

DielecMc materials. Frank M. Clarl(|,(to The British 
Thomsnn-Houstoii Co. Ltd.). Brit. 394,770, July ti, 
1933. In transformers, switches, condensers, etc., 
CfHaQa is used as the dielectric either alone or mixed with 
pentachlorobiphenyl, hexachlorobiphenyl or diphenyl 
oxide. 

Liquid dielectric fof transformers, etc. Frank M. 
Clark (to General Klee, Co.). IT. 8. 1,931,373, Oct. 17. 
Halogcnatcd cyclic hyrirocarl3on coiiipds. such as hexa- 
chlorobiphenyl and trichloro!)eii/ciic are used as dielectric 
material, and contain suffident combined halogen in 
proportion to the H content that gases formed by dc- 
cotnpn. of the material in use are .substantially non- 
inflainmalile. 

Dielectric material suitable for use in transformers, 
switches, etc. Kranl M. Clark (to (fcneral Klee. Co.). 
U. S. 1,931,455, Ocl. 17. Halogenated compds. of 
benzene and biphenyl such as triclilorobciizcne and hexa- 
chlorobiphenyl arc used together to provide a mixt. in 
which the halogen and 11 may bi in substantially cqui- 
iiiol. ratio and which is substantially iioii-innaiiimablf-. 

Arc-rupturing in switches. Allgemdtie EUktricil.ifs- 
Gesc'llschafl (to Tiitcniational Ot^neral Kleetric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 394,847, July 6, 1933. To increase the time of 
intemiption of a vacuum switch and thereby reditce tin* 
inductive back c. in. f a traev of lare gas or mixt. of rare 
gases is added to the chanilier, the pnssuie in which is 
maintained below 9.1 mm. Ilg. 

Diy rectifier. (Xto Irani (to Westinghotise Elec. & 
Mfg. Co.). V. vS. 1,930,519, Del. 17. In a dry rectifier 
consisting of a plurality of oxide-rectifier and contact 
rectifier units, each oxi(le-n*ctifi(.r unit is connected in 
series with one contact -rectifier unit. Layers used may 
coinprist Cu, Cu oxide, Pb, Mg and Cu sulfide. 

Mercury-yapor rectifiers. Akt. Oes Bmwn, Boveri & 
Cie. Brit. 396,38.3, July (i, 1933, and 395,40t), July 17, 
19.33. 

Cathode for mercury-arc rectifier. Krrol B. Shand 
(to Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. Co.). TL S. 1,929,656, 
Ocl. 10. 

Rectifying tube with glow-discharge cafhode. Oydrgy 
Szigeli (to Kgyesult Iz.zolampa (rs Villainossfigi R. T.). 
U. S. 1,929,626, Oct. 10. For producing a rectifying 
glow-discharge cathode, a cathode base is coated with 
W bronze before the scaling-in of the support, and, after 
sealing in, the base in the tulie is expose*^ to alk. earth 
metal vapor. Mo bron7.e also may used. 

Discharge lamps. Patcnt-Treuhand-CVs. fur elek- 
trisclie Gluhlampen m. b. H. (to The literal Elc^ric 
Co. Ltd.). Bril. 394,861, July 6, 1933. A lamp with 
tlierniionic electrodes and a filling of a rare gas fyr starting 
in ad^n. to a metal vapor whose pressure during operation 
is les.s than the satn. pressure at the temp, of the dis- 
charge has a double-walled envelope, neither w%1l being 
of conductive material, and the electrodes arc arranged 
in the inner space whidi is in epmmunfeation witjh the 
outer space. • 

Luminous discharge lamps. N. V. Philips' Gloei- 
lampeufabriekcn. Brit. 305,224, July 13, 1933. Struc- 
tural and elec, features. ' # , 

Fladi bulbs. Keishlro Kobayashi (to General Hiee. 
Co.). XL 8. I,9;i0,3i6, Oct. 10. Various structural 
details are described of Hash bulbs contg. a highly 
inflammable filling sudi as Al or Mg foil in. a cthnlnistion 
supporting gas such as O. 
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B. F. WIOBTIUN 

Recent developments in in|ni-red j^tognplij. (Maf the speed. The new DIN meihcii uses a daylight cNsurce 

P. Bloch. Chemtsiry and /ndnsiryi 1933» 829~37. obtained by means of a Vf lamp and a Davis-Gibson 

B. H. filter; an intensity-scale curve is obtained by means of a 

The topography of the latenr x^y image. Lfippo- step wedge and guillotine shutter; and the speed is based 
Cramer and H. •Steps. Z,wiss, Phoi,^, 113-28(1033). — ^ on the energy/sq. cm, required to produce a density * 0 ! 
Kroq;i the results of pxpts. on a no. of G^man com. plates 0.1 above fog. J. H. Webb * 

and' films and on 2 emulsions which had not been after- Influence of hydrogen-ion concentration on the light- 
ripened, with x-rays from a 52.5 Icvn 7 ma., Siemens & sensitivity of gelatin-nree silver bromide. A. I. Ramno- 

Ilalske machine, L.-C. and S. condude that the increase vich and C. S. Bogdassarsran. Z. vfiss. Phot. 32, 97 109 

ill sensitivity even to x-rays brought about by an exdu- (193:1).— In continuing the previous investigation (C. A. 

sively nudeus-produdng after-ripening, i. s., one without 27, 673) and by using moist pptd. AgBr and measuring 
simultaneous grain-enlargement, and also the diminution its light sensitivity by the amt. of Ag sepd. (detd. voiu- 
iti the x-ray sensitivity by dcseusitizbig dyes and by metrically by a modification of the Kii^r methcxl), it 
CrCH, prove that the sensitivity of a AgBr plate to x-rays 3 is found that the sensitivity increases with increasing 
is due in part to the ripening nuclei. These nuclei, Pn, the increase becoming more rapid above 7.5. The 
moreover, cannot lie very far beneath the surface of the sensitivity increase is espedally pronoutAed for exposures 

AgBr grain, since both they and the latent x-ray image with red light. It is diminished, however, (as is also the 

are extensively destroyed by CrOi. It has been found, geniTal sensitivity of the AgBr) by the presence of an * 

in hannony with other results, that pure AgBr emulsions excess of Br ions. Results of potentiometric titrations 

ure more sensitive to the action of pure x-rays (f. f., the indicate that this influence of the alky, in increasing 

action when no intensifying screen is present) than the tight -sensitivity is to be attributed to adsorption of OH 

similarly produced Agl-contg. emulsions. For this ions to the AgBr. £. R. Bullock 

there is no explanation other than that the grains are ^ Schwarzsehild effect for gelatin-free silver bromide, 
always appreciably larger in the former case. K. R. B. A. I. Rabinovich and C. S. Bogdassaryan. Z. wiss. 

Time lag in the formation of th% latent (photographic) Phot. 32, 110 12(1933).— In varying the intensity of the 

image. Tester I. Zimmerman. J. Optical Soc. Am. light .source (a 6000-w. Philips Nitra lamp) by altering 

23, 342 52(1933). See C. A. 27, 3887. G. G. the distance, and varying the time of extmstire between 

Histoty of nitrocellulose as a film base. E. llieiscn. 5 and 540 min., R. and B. find, on the basis of the free 

J. Soc. Motion Picture Eftjfrs. 20, 25t>-62(1933). Ag produced (d. preceding abstr.), an av. value of 0.84 

Color sensitivity of negative materials. A. Jack. Phot, for the exponent p in the Schwarzsehild equation as 

Chronik 39, 11-15(19:12).— A tabulation is given of the 5 applied to the cose of the direct darkening of moist, pjftd. 
comparative color sensitivities of several negative materials, AgBr. They conclude that the reciprocity failiue of 

maniitactured at the present time in Europe, llic com- com. emulsions is connected, in part at least, with the 

parison was made with the Agfa color chart and the Ag halide gr^n itst4f. E. R. Bullock 

tricolor speed chart. G. W. Wilhelm, Jr. Silver chromate. Lfippo-Cramer. Z. wiss. Phot. 32, 

Problem of red sensitizing with chlorophyll. G. 129-30(1933).— Prepd. with chloride-free gelatin and 

Kogel.' 14, 409 10(19:12).— The conclusions of sol. chromate in slight excess, distd. HyO being used 

Stoll and Wiedemann (T. A. ^7, 72^) regarding the con- throughout, a AgsCT 04 emulsion shows, with some yellow 

stitiition of chlorophyll arc briefly reviewed. K. believes fog, a feeble panchromatic (predominantly yellow) sensi- 
that /J-chlon.»phyll, which is present in the green leaves, 6 tivity for phys. development. (On cbem. development, 
iiiiglil prove a l)etter red sensitizer than the a-chloropbyll an image appears but is quickly buried in fog.) Baths 

hillurto tried. The ^-chlorophyll is thought to Iki of KI (0.1%), KBr (10%), NaCl (10%) or even Na 

keto-diketoiie and to have an open ring in a certain phosphate (10%) before phys. development act as nucleus 

position in which the a-chlorophyll, a diketone, has a denudants, strongly ac^crating the development and 

closed ring, M. W. Se 3 rmour increasing the ds. With 5%, as compared with 0.1%, 

The real universal developer. Paul Ktihne. Phot. Kl, much fog and a reversed but more extensive image 

Pundschau 69, 262-5(1932).— The following threc-soln, result. E. R. Bullock 

developer is suggested: Soln. A. HsO, 1 1,; NajSOr- Bmulaion gelatin. Erwin Fuchs. Phot. Jnd. 31, 

7H2O, 140 g.; metol, 14 g. Soln. B. HfO, 11.; NaySOr- ' 558-9(19«*^). — The phys. and photographic properties of 
TllaO, 100 g.; hydroquinone,^ 17 g. Soln. C. HfO, gclatiiis for emulsions are briefly discussed. The photo- 
1 1.; NafCOa-fOHjO, 160 g. Tiufcs of development and graphic properties arc largely dependent upon the presence, 
dilii. are tabulated for a large no. of plates, films and of traces of org. chemicals which pibmote speed and 
papers of several manufacturers. H. D. Russell iifliibit the fogging of the emulsion. C. E. Meulendyke 

Fine-grain development with the A. B. C. universal Statistical inveatigations on the grain of photoeraphic 
developer. Paul Ktihne. Phot. Rundschau 69 , 315-10 emulaiona. S. V. Cherdintzev. Trans. upUcal ^st. 

(1932).— The Universal developer given in the preceding (Leningrad) 9 , 3-46(1933). — ^The rize-frequency dis- 

ahstr. was ustd for a fine-grain developer after the addn. a tributions of the AgBr grains in emulsions have Infeii 
4)orax and NaiSOi. H. D. Russell measured by the photographic process; special rules an* 

Sceptical opinions on fine-grain developers. Liippo- used for the classification of sizes. A no. o4 com. emi^- 
Croiner. Phot. Rundschau 69 , 251<-2(1932). — ^L.-C. be- sions of Russian and foreign production have been mea- 
licves that the modern fine-grain developers give no finer sured. It is found that each emulsion gives a definite 
grain tlian ordinary developers if comparisons are mide, as frequency curve which can be expressed by 1 of 2 inter- 
they should be, at equal gammas and equal densities for polation formulas, of which the following is the more con- 
equal Exposures. The finer grain obtained by using veuicnt:/(*X " where k is a const, 

these s^lns. according to instructions results naturally related to the dispersioiu a is the log« of x,.,, i. c., of the 
front the lower gamtflas obtained. H. Parker, Jr. ^ mediam of the distributlan, and x is the size of grain. In 
The DIN scale: new Oennan meaaure of photoi^phic large-grained emulsions the nos. of grains of small sizes 
sensitivity. Martin Billz. Naturwissenschaften 21, 734- do not fit this equation perfectly. It is observed that 
(>(l(fti3). — The nc^.DlN system of speed measurement the crystals of Russian emulsions tend to differ from 
described and compared with former methods of photo- those of foreign emulsions in that the graias are more 
graphic speqd detn. with referance to the following: cubical in form and also that certaia emulsions appear to 
^pc'ctral distribution of light source emplosred; the typn consist of me^* mixts. of 2 originpl emuldons. 

<»f d.. curve obtained, i. e., intensity scale or time scale; » ^ Q. E. K. Mees 

and the%naiffie%of choosing an exposure value to designate Dependence of ^otographic properties of ay emulaieB 
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Iwer <m the eUioeuit of silver per unit tret. V. U. 
Mkhailov, R, V. Zouycya, and M. A. Ckwochov. Photo- 
kino^ Chfm, Indf 3, 2P“R(19f33). — ^As the thickness of 
dpatingis increasg^d, the image d. increases until the amt. 
of eanilslon is 7 oc. oA a 9 by 12 cm. plate. Analysis 
shows the amt. of emulsion per plate varies cotisiderahlv 
on plates of the same typc» both in those prepd. in the 
Soviet factories and also on irntxirled plates. The min. 
thlbkness of coating for NU| emulsions is 4 oc. per plaU* 
to give a d. of not less than 2. The work is stated to be 
preliminary. C. E. K. Mees 

Froporaaon of a bromide emulsion for paper. A. I. 
Ptilezhaev. Trans, Optical Inst, (Leningrad) 9, 4f» 9 
(1033); cf» C, A, 27, 920. — The emulsion formula given 
differs from those* already published in that a plain soln. 
of AgNOi and afterward an aminontacal soln. is oddiHl 
to the gelatin ffontg. Klir and citric add. It is dainied 
that very large quantities of emulsion have been made hv 
this formula and have proved satisfactory. C. K. fC . M. 

Regeneration Of used fixing baths. A. A. Titov and 
T. N. Kreitzberg. Photokino Chrm. Ind. 3 , 53 7( 1933) 

•For the regeneration of fixing baths, “Roiigalite,*’ Na 
formaldehydesulfoxylate, is more satisfactory than 
Na(Ss04. The reaction .should be carried out in alk. 
solik and after pptn. of the metallic Ag the fixing bath is 
suitable for use. C. E. K. Mees 

Photographic studies of detonation (Urbanski) 24. 

Color photography. T. O. Farlteniiid. A.-G. Brit 
395,124, July 13, 1933. Three-color photographic oi 
dnematographic negatives arc produevd on a pack com- 
prising a lenticular film superimposed on a suux^th film, 

• the lenticular film being nearer the objective, with which 
a 2acolor seU^ing filter of the kind usual in lenticular- 
screen color photography is ussodated. 31ie films aic 
so sensitized and the liltcr colors so chosen that 2-com- 
ponent color-record images are produced on the lenticular 
film and the 3rd component on the smooth film, the latter 
being either in continuous tone or in bxoken tone. 

Color photographs. Btla Caspar. Brit. 395,718, July 
17, 1933. Photographic dvc images and cinematograph 
films are produced by treating a diffusely colored, photo- 
graphic, metal-deposit image, free from metal halide, with 
an oxidizing agent which decolors the dye at the points 
free from metal. Ag and II g images are mentioned. 
The oxidizing agent should not attack or color the photo- 
graphic layer itself. Examples of baths for Ag images 
comprise (1) Ca hyijochloritc, AcOTT and 11*0, (2) 
KBrOi, NaClChp HQ and 11.0 and (3) KBrO., II.SO4, 
CUSO4 and HsO. Hardening ug<Mits, e g., alum, mav 
be added to the baths. Simultaneously with the di- 
stnicHon of the dye the Ag image ix converted into a salt, 
e, f., B dilorate or bromate; which dissolves out, or a 

• Jialide, which may be removed in a dild. fixhig-liath or 
ifiay fexnain in the layer. • Mixed tones may be obtained 
by using a roixt. of dyes whidi are destroyed with varyitig 
rapidity, e, g., a mixt. of AH/arine Blue and Diamine 
Pas^Pink G gives a violet color in the deep shadows and 
a wSii color at the lighter points. Allf*rna lively a dve 
may be used which changes color with oxiik'ition. 'J'lie 
effectiveness of the baths may be enhanced by adding 
CB^STticdly Acting salts, e. g., of V, U, Mo or Ft . 

Xl^t-sensitive substances. I. G. Porbenind. A -O. 
Brit. 394,893, July 6, 1933. Light-sensitive products of 
unknown constitution arc formed by naction of an ester 
salt of a leuoo-vat d3re with a salt of a j7-nitro.soaryl- 
hydroxylatnine or a nuclear substitution product thereof. 
Such inroducts may be produced in a layer of binding 
agent, e. g., gelatin, glue, collodion, already applkd on 
a carrier or they may be formed in situ in or on a sheet of 
paper or cellulose hydrate. They may also be incor- 
porated with the binding agent or in the paper, etc., sheds, 

, a. g., by impregnation. Among examples (1) Na ruK of 
leuco*4,4'-dichloro-5.5'-dihromoindigo^furic acid ester 
(I) is converted to (he pyridine .salt by gufding pyridinc- 
HCl and then ^used to reict with fhe Na salt of 
nltsoioplie^lhydErozylBmine; the prodlkict, after St 


> diftn., is a H.O-S6I. powder wliidi opts.Ahe vat dye on 
heating with dil. adds or on«*zposure to light; a layer 
sensitive to ultra-violet and giving a blue positive on print- 
ing under a negative is obtained by pouring an at), soln. of 
this product, admixed with gelatin, onto a glass plate, 
t*ic., and (2) cellulose hydrate sheet is impregnated with 
an aq. soln. of I, the NH4 salt of N-iiitrosoarylhydroxyl- 
amine and glycerol and dried. 

Photographic awitizera. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 3^,217, Aug. 3, 1933. Ag halide emulsion^, ai^ 
sensitized to red by incorporating a carbocyanine dye 
derived from an azole base of formula R.N:CMc.S, 

I — I 

where R is a residue of anthracene, phenanthrenc, ace- 
naphthene, fluoreuc, dirysene, carbazole^or dJphenylene 
oxide. The dyes are prc'pd. by treating a quaternary 
NH4 salt of a thiazole base of the above fonnula with a 
I iriatkyl orthocarboxylic add ester. They are ummI as 
the bromide, iodide, perchlorate, etc., and may be added, 
e. g., in ale. soln., to the emulsion at any stage of its 
production or they may be incorporated by coating the 
c^st, but not dried, emulsion layer. Among examples 
(1) 2-Tnethyl-^-anthra1hia/ole diethyl sulfate is heated in 
pyridine i^ith triethyl orthopropionalc at 130® and 1,1'- 
dicthyl-mero-elhylanthrathiocarbocyanine bromide pptd. 
by adding Kfir, (21 2-methylaccnaphthcnethiazole diethyl 
sulfate is heated in pyridine with iricthyl orthoacetate 
and 1 ,1 ' - diethyl - meso - methylacenaphthenethiocarbo- 
cyanine l)n>mide pptdt with KBr and [3) l,l'-dinielhyl- 
ififro-iiicthyldiphenylcnc oxlde-lhiocarbocyaninc chloride 
is prepd. similarly from 2-mcthyldiphenylene oxide- 
thiazole dimethyl sulfate. Thiazole bases of the alcove 
formula are prepd. by converting an amino deriv. of 
anthraci*ne, pliciianthrciic, etc., into the acetyl deriv 
and the latter into the corresponding thioaceto eompd. 
which is then oxidized by K$Fc(CN;o. In an example 
acctyl-a-anthramine is treated with P»Sa in xyli*ne and 
the pnaiuct oxidized by alk. K»Fe(CN)« to 2-inethyl-/i- 
anlbrathiazole. Altcniative nieHHxl.s given are (\) 9- 
l)enzyl-3-aminocarba?ole is converted into 9-beiizovl-2- 
amhiucarlm/olethiazole by the process of Brit. 295,295 
(C, A. 23, 2301) arvd thts^mpd. sapond. aceonlmg to 
Brit. 30(),5{H> {C. A, 23, 5328). The o-niercaptoamhio- 
» carbazole obtained is treated with glacial AcOH and AcsO 
to give the 2-metbylthiazolc coinpd. and (2) a similar 
series of operations applied to 2-amfnocHplienylene ovidc 
gives the corresponding 2-methyl thiazole deriv I'hcse 
tmscs are converted to their quatcniary salts by known 
methods. 

Sensitizing photographic emulsions. Leslie G. S. 
Brooker (to Kodak Ltd.). Brit. 394,891, June 30, 1933. 

, Photographic emulsions, particularly Ag halide emulsions, 
are sensitized by a quaternary salt of a carbocyanine of the 
general formula vS,C«H4.NRX:CCH.CACH.C.Nn.C4H4.S, 

I I I « I J 

where A is an alkyl group contg. more than 1 C atom or 
a sulistituted alkyl group or (substituted) aiyl group, R 
is an alkyl group and X an acid radical and in whidi the 
CsITe nuclei may contain 1 or more sulxstitucnls. In 
394,802, June 30, 1033, the dyes are prepd. t>y oondensing 
i a 1-mcthylbenzothiazole quatemon' ^alt with a trial^l 
ester of an orthocarboxylic add, the add oorrespoiidcng 
to which is an aliphatic acid (contg. more than 2 C 
atoms), a substituted aliphatic carboxylic add or (sub- 
stituted) aromatic carboxylic add. The CtH* nucleus 
may dmtain J or more substituents and suitable or- 
thocsters ore tri-Me orthopropionate, Me di-Ht ortho- 
caproatc, Me di-Kt orthoisocaproate, tri-Me 'Sortho- 
valeratc, tri-Me 7-phenozyorthobtityrate,^-Me phenyl- 
’ orthoacctate, tri-Me orthobenzoatet and ni-Me ortho-^- 
toluatc. Reaction may be carried out in boiling pyridine 
and the use of a 1 -methylbenzothlazole quaternary salt 
contg. an add radical such os ^-tolu^esulfonate ui®ad- 
vantageous; the dye may then be isolated by doulrle 
decompn. with NILBr^* etc. Among dyes prepd. as 
examples by condensing the appropriate Me or £t 1- 
• mcthylbenzothiazolc-p-sulfonate with the appropriate 
ortho-ester and deoompg, the product jsith aL Alkali 
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brondde or Ibdldc^ «re 2 , 2 ^ 8 «tlletllyllhiocarboe 3 rallitle 
iodidbf 6 » 6 ^ - dimetQyl - 2 , 2 S 8 ' - trietfayltbiocarbomiiine 
iodide, 2«2'HAimethyl-8-lsoamyltldocarboey«mm iodide, 
2,2 ^5,5 ^tetramethyl^^phenylthiocarboeyat^ bromide 
and 2,2^-dietfayl4i^*tofylthiooarbocyaiime iodide. The 
anum add radical of the dyes 4 pay also be alkylo- 
sulfate, nitrate, acetate, perchlorate or other anion that 
does not adversdy affect the soly*. q|^ sensitizing properties. 
The oithocarbnxylic add esters are prepd. by passing dry 
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Fbotognidiic anti-Jialatioii layers. I. G. Farbcnind. 
A.-G. Brit. 895,880, July 27, 1933. A photographic 
film is furnished on its rear side with a thin, anti-hdation, 
colloidal layer colored with non-actinic coloring matter, 
the layer being rendered detachable in the dry or wet 
state by pretrcatnient of the support or by choice of the 
solvent by which the layer is applied. A layer produced 
by means of an alk, casdn soln., contg. CIIiO and a 
coloring matter, is czduded. Suitable colloids comprise 
albumins, cellulose derivs* or natural or artificial resitib. 
The treatment of the support, r. g., nitrocellulose or 
cellulose acetate, may consist in decreasing the gelatin 
content of the soln. of gelatin in gladal AcOH used prior 
to the application of the colloid layer; or the soln. may 
contain a solvent, s. g., ale., which exerts only a feeble 
swelling action. Alternatively, ll^ layer is appUed to the 
support without pretreatment, the solvent for the layer 
being such as to exert at most a feeble swelling action 
oil the support. Examples art* given of (1) a suspension 
ol soot in aq. gelatin soln. applied to an untreated nitro-* 
cellulose or cellulose acetate support, ( 2 ) a similar sus-> 
pension applied to a nitrocellulose film treated with a 
gelatin -AcOH ^olc. soln., (3) a celluloid-graphite mixt. 
dissolved in an KlsO-alc. uiixt. applied to an untreated 
cellulasc acetute film and (4) a cellulose ether-soot mixt. 
dissolved in Ce 1 I« and applied to an untreated cellulost* 
acetate film. 

Photographic plates. SUlib & Bruckmann und Gcbr. 
Freuudorfer G. m. b. H. Brit. 39/1,818, July 27, 19.13. 
To prevent collodion plates* becoming homy when dry 
the T>]ates, coated with a Ag halide collodion emulsion, 
are bathed with a soln. contg. a known softening agent, 
a dve i>i the quiivilinc group or ethyl violet and a sol. 
Ag salt of an inorg. acid, or with a soln. contg. a softening 
agent, a Ag salt of a dye of the phthalein group and, if 
desired, also a quinoline dye. If the plate has been 
previously dyed with a quinoline or phthi^ii dye it may 
tie iiathcd with a soln. contg. a softening agent and an 
alK.. Ag soln. In examples ( 1 ) a collodion Ag halide plate 
is bathed with a soln. contg. glycerol, the Ag salt of eosin 
and a large excess of alkali ; (2) a collodion Ag hahde plate, 
which may have lanm previousl}! dyed with a quinoline 
dye, is bathed with a soln. contg. glycerol, a strongly 
rilk. holn. of the Ag salt of eosin and an ale. solu. of a 
quinoline dye, f. g., pinacyanol, or of ethyl violet; and 
(.*0 a collodion Ag halide emulsion, dyed with fluorescein, 
crythrosin orseo&in, or with a quinoline dye, or with 2 of 
these dyes, is treated with a strongly alk. soln. of AgNOa. 
A«protective <^lloid, e. g., gelatin, albumin, albuminates 
or gums, may be add^ to the sensitizing solu. or to 
the Ag soln. to prevent douding of the plate during dry- 
ing. SBgar is also mentioned as a softening agent. 

Composite photographs. Conrad O. Bridt Brit. 
395,492, July 20, 193.3. A process of produdng a com- 
posite picture emlxidying 2 or more difi^erent parts com- 


1 prises produdng an image of 1 compansut on a sensitive 

film, iff a d. sufSBdent to exdud&transmitted light during 
the 2 nd exposure, exposing the fi|n to tfte 2 nd component, 
treating this image to produce, a d. •corresponding .fb 
that of the 1 st image and trealnig the composite image 
so farmed to make the iingge details visible by rcHected 
or by transmitted light, a film is first exposed to 

the foreground component and the image devdoped to 

2 opadty. An image is then made from the backgroftnd 
component in the undevdoped AgDr and developed to 
opadty. A stoi)-tiath may be used after either develop- 
ment. The composite imago illuminated from the front 
may then be printed on a fresh sensitive surface. Alter- 
natively, it may be treated with KMn 04 and HsSOi or 
with CrOi, followed by an add sulfite bath, to rcmovc,the 
Ag image and an opaque backing applied, the uude- 
vdoped AgBr forming an image which may be printed on 

3 a sensitive film. The undeveloped AgBr may also be 
developed and the image printed by transmitted light. 

Photographic film. Osl^ Schmidt 1[to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,929,200, Oct. ,3. A transparent flexible 
film comprises a carrier consisting of a flexible condensation* 
product of a polyhydric ale. sudi as glycerol and a * 'poly- 
basic** add sudi as phihalic anhydride on which the Ught • 
sensitive layer is placed. • 

4 Non-halation photographic film. Albert Noralh (to 
General Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,929,264, Oct. 3. The rear 
face of the film is roughened and there is applied to it a 
light-absorbing substance such as carbon powder. 

Two photographic images of different contrasts on a 
single film with a single aevelopment. John G. Capstaff 
(to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,930,141, Oct. 10. 
A single sensitive Ag halide emulsion layer is exposed to 
one light image, the layer is then submitted to the action 
of an oxidizing agent such as a dil. chromic acid soln.*and 
it is then exposed to a second light image, and both images 
an^ developed simultaneously. 

Combined sound and color picture films. I . G. Farben- 
ind. A.-G. Brit. 303,844, June 15, 1933. Sound is 
recorded photographically on a bi-pack in which 2 films 
arc united with their light-sensitive emulsion layers 
adjacent to each other but sepd. by a filter layer dyed 
^ with a color complementary to a color to which 1 of the 
emulsions Is sensitized. 'Fhe film bearing the spedal 
color-sensitive layer is arranged nearer the objective, the 
hOund being recorded on said film through its support. 
Erythrosin may be used for sensitizing the emulsion layci 
thereof to the yellow-green, a red filter layer of an ale. 
soln. of aiirin liein^ applied to the emulsion layer. A 
panchromatic emulsion is used for the 2 nd layer. 

Electrical apparatus for embossing or goffering filmi 
7 for color photography, provided with thermostatic control 
Keller-Dorian Ccaorfilm Cprp. Brit. 395,200, July 13j 
1933. . ‘ 

Acid hardening photographic fixing hath. Reinhold & 
Bcckcr (to Eastman Kodak* Co.). U. S. 1,930,140, 
Oct. 10. An a(j[. soln. of NaaSaOt is used contg. also a 
sulfite, a hardening agent such as K alum, boric add atic 
a oompd. sudi as IIOAc or NaOAc supplying aaetali 
g ions in a quantity over 1 % (the oonen. of the boric odd 
being at least half that of the acetate ions) . 

Bromide recovexy from spent photographic developers 
Kenneth C. D. Hickman and Walter J. Weyerts ftr 
Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,930,143, Oct. 10. Speni 
devdopers contg. bromides arc dectrolyzed with use of i; 
Ag an^c until substantially all the Br has been depostter 
on the anode. 
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•Bsse&tial diaraeter of the Rraian offset and its 
cafion to iapfiuilc diamigtry. THenri Volkringcr. Bull, 
ioc, ehtm. 55, 445-68(1933) .—A review of the cxptl. and 
thcoretibal aspects of the application of the Raman effect^ 
to intnf. cMoilptry. • Howard Agnew Smith 


A. n MIDDLBTON 

The diaracteiistics of praseodymium. Bohusla^ 
Brauner. C^cUon Cuchoslav. Chm. C<mmunkaUons 5 
279 - 8 ri( 1933 }?*-iPri 04 can lx* obtained pure as follows 
The mixed rare earth NH 4 nitrates, with 6 times thdr wt 
^atnixt. of NaNOi and KNOi, are fused at 350* for sohm 
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time.^ All the F€*a«] Cc sepd. as FeaOi and CcOs. The 1 
ppt. is washed with coned. NHiNOs sola, and the tiltrate 
evapd. to dryness. Thw residue is fused at 415'" when 
P^904 seps. as a t^aek mass which is free from La. The 
at. Pr is 140.94 1 Green Pr2(A forms salts with 

acids. Pr204 evolves Oi with acids to form fnvidcut 
salts; therefore it is not a true iHTOxicle and Pr must 
Ik* quadrivalent.' An oxide, PfioOit*. was shown to be 
a sdlt of tlie other two uxi(k*s. John 1C. NlillHTv ^ 

Bivalent rhodium. Hans Keihleii and Werner Iluhn. 

Z. anorg, allgem, Chem, 214, 189 Dfif If a snln. of 

RhCli and NotSOa is heated on a water bath 0.5 10 hr.s. 
Na2lRh(SOj)vl 4- x Na«SGs sops, as a yellow pf>t. 

It is insol. in liA) and solvents; it is .sol. in dil. 
HCL HsS 04 and HSC2O4; it is not leduced by NJI4 nor 
oxidized by cold fa. B. A. Soule 

Revision of ttfe atomic weight of tellurium, n. Syn* 
thesis of silver telliiride. O. flonit>schmid. Z, amtrg, 
allgem, Cheni. 214, 281-8(10113) . Ajj^Te was prepd. bv 
lieutiuK a wcixlied^tpiaiility of A< in Tc va|K)r. Kioiii the 
lelationship Ai»2Tc.2AK •« 1.5014 Ki, the at. wt. of Te 
♦s 127.61. II.SUMTt/ 

Recent investigations on borates and boron. L. llnck- 
.spill. Uelv, Chtm, Ada 16, 1000 118(1033).— A icview 
of recent work on (1) lioratis: their formulas, nomen- 
clature, pre])n. and h\dtates; (2) BCl* and Us systems 
with CI2, lIC'l and AsHa; (3) B: its ptepn. and propertie.s. ^ 
B of hiKh purity wu.s prepd. I)y passing a high-frcciuciicy 
arc through a iiiixL. of IJCIa and II 4, with W elertiodes. 

J. 11. Reedv 

The second monoclinic and the rhombohedral modifi- 
cation of sulfur. O. v. Denies. /. amrg. allgem. Chem. 
214 , 330*41(1033). - One can no longer assume that the 
•moiioclinic S obtaiind ftom solus, is other than the* fu- 
niililh* S/» obtained fiorn inolteti S, even if the crystal ^ 
angles of the crystals obtained from sohi. have not lieen 
mea.sun*d. The unique chai aeierisl ie of l his vS is 1 he Irans- 
forinatiou into Sw. IT. Sto<*rU 

Iodine in aqueous ammoniacal solution . ICugcn 
Chirnuagd and Eugenia Chinioaeii. Z, <wmg nllgem. 
Chem. 214 , 167 -76(1033). 11 I2 is vigoroush shaken with 

hot aq. NHa, Na is evolved and a solii. obtained contg. 

1* -j- NH4I, also traces of NHiIOa- The data for one 
sample, in g./lOO cc. of soln., are: NHa, 2.0; 12,0.24; ^ 
lOa”, 0.05; I”, 8.60. The I2 is colloidal but cannot Ikj 
removed by di^ysis tlitough a collodion uienibnuu*. 

B. A. Soule 

Pseudohalogens. XXII. The reactions of metallic salts 
with iodine and bromine in the presence of benzene. 
Taithar Biickenbach and Josef C*oubeau. Ber. 66B, 
1280 7(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 00.— AgC104, AgNO,, AgNGs 
• AgPOa, AgOAc and AgP04 writh I2 and C*II# gave j 
C'iHri ill varying yields. AgCl gave no reaction. 
Siuiilarlv Hg^^ and Au’*' salW rencled; Cu * and Cu * ^ 
.reacted shghlly and Zii CVD T1 * and Pb * gave no 
rdhcticOi. AlCU, known to.hastcii such reactions, siK'cdc^d 
ujj thosi* shown to occur but gave no reaction in the othrt 
cases. Ilri similarly failed to give reaction of the inactive 
group. CaO, Na2C.'02 and NaC104 do not cau.se rcacti<jn. 
The reaction is assix'd with non-polar coinpds.; inter- 
mediate types sliow partial reaction. Removal of acid 8 
formed, by CaO or Na2COs, dries not cause reaction, 
indicatmg tha4 it is not a vctv slow reaction in that casi*. 
Vaftous sale reactions which occur arc di'scribcd. 

Foster Dee Snell 

Hydraadnate of silver halide. H. Gtall and H. Roth. 

Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 201 8(1933). — In continua- 
tion of previous expts. (cf. C. A. 26, 5509), .the prepti. 

«rf N,H43 AkC 1, Nt»43AKBr, NjH/JAkI, A);tlC,II.NII- 
NHi,AKBrCiH.NHNH,is(l(<.srrili«|l. M.McMakoii 
Reducibillty of beryllium chloride with metallic alumi- 
num. Walter Kangro. Metall £rs 30, 380 -tK)(1933) . — 

BeCb can Ixs reduced to Be by Al, even at tenqwi. lew 
enough (200-300®) to prevent volatilization of the eostly 
•BcCIi. IlcUmut Fischer and Newton Peters. IM. 390 J , 

— BeCU was reduced ^with Al in an atm. pf*H. At 260**, 
12-17% reduction ha^ occurred in 30 miii. and at 35(^, 
30-40%. Special* precautions must be taken to prcwcBt 
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oxidation, such as weighing and mixing the* BeQi and Al 
in CO|. . ^ H. SlJbertz 

Preparafion of gennanium tetrachloride from ger- 
manite. F. Stienstra. Chem. Weekblad 30, 700-9(1933). 
— GeCb can be prepd. ircmi gemianitc by treating the 
mineral with a HNOs-IljS04 mixt. The GeOt formed is 
dis.so]vvd in HCl and the GeCU distd. in a Cl current. 
From 10 kg. gcmiaiiite 1«'140 g. GeCU was obtained. 

* B. Schutte 

Some reactions of rhenium chloride. W. Geilmann and, 
Kr. W. Wrigge. Z. attorg. allgem. them. 214 , 24^^ 
(1933). — The livdrolysis of ReCls iir H 2 O can be followed 
with cond. measurements. There is complete ehange of 
RcCU into Ke 202 .xHj 0 and HCl. ReCls is reduced to 
the metal !)v II 2 without the feirmation of lOwer chlorides. 
On heating ReCb with O 2 , ReOCU and ReOiCl are formed. 
In acid, HiO-sol. ReCU is stable laward O 2 . KeCU 
decomposes nii heating in dry Ni into ReCla and Cl; 
111 O 2 , ReOCb and ReO^Cl are forint'd. ReCU reacts with 
alkali writh the forniatioTuof ReCH.xHaO and perrhenate; 
with acids inixts. of llReC) 4 , H 2 ReCb and free Cl ap]M‘nr. 
In the 1 hernial decompn. of AgiReCle equal mol. amts, of 
ReCU and ReCU are formed ; ReCU catiiiol lx? isolated. 

McMahon 

Rhenium trichloride. Wilhelm Ck?i]mann, Friedr. 
W. Wngge and Wilhelm Biltz. Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Got’- 
tingen, klath.-physik. Klnsse No. 5, 579 87(1932). — 
ChlorinatifMi ol Re j^rodnees a inixl. (»f ReCls uiul ReCU 
from which the former be obtained in pure slate by 
sublimation at 150 \ In aq. soln. ReCls is only .slightly 
loni/ed. Ilvdiolysis takes place slowly with the formation 
of a black hydrated oMtle, possibly RcyOs. Insol. double 
s'dts are formed with Rbt I and CsCl. In liquid and 
aq. Nils a violet ainnioiiiate is formed. Tin* salt is 
oxidized slowly by .sliong oxidizing agents; with IT 2 S, 
R»»»S 7 is foinied, Zn in acid .soln, removes part of the Cl. 
When .strongly heated, especially in the presence of KCl, 
decompn. into iiietalljc Re and Rf^CU, ot KsRcCU, lakes 
place. K. F, Johnstone 

Rhenium trioxide and rhenium dioxide. Wilhelm 
Biltz. Z. aiiorg. allgnn. Chem 214 , 225 38(1933). — 
Supplementary data (if. C. J. 26 , 5025, 5238) ate pn- 
senled on the prepii., ctystSi slnichiie, elec, coiid, and 
niagnelic behavior of KeOs and ReOs and on the den.sitv 
and thertiial deeonipii. of UeOi. The action of alkali 
fusions on ReOf and RcOs and of NaOH .soln. on RcOs 
is reported W'ltli tabuluted n*sults. The existing oxides 
and chlorides of Re and Mn an eunipared. M . KirM . 

Rhenium sesquioxide ResOs. W. (kulmunn and Vr. W. 
Wrigge. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214 , 230 43(19.33). — 
The prepn. of a somewhat pure ResOa from ReCU can 
only Ik* aeconiplished with the grefitf*st possible exclusion 
of air because of its ready oxidation to perrhenate. Thus 
lar it has bi*eti impo.sKible to obtain pure, dry Re 20 i. 

i AD McMahon 

Rhenium pentachloride. Wilhehn (kiilmann, Fried- 
rich W. Wrigge and Wilhelm Biltz. Z. anorg. allgem. 
Chem. 214 , 2Fl-7(lil33). — Contrary to previous litera- 
ture, RcClb and not KeCU can 1m* obtained in the pure 
state. ReCU ol}1ained by heating Re metal hi a stream of 
Cl is biowiiish black; its vapors are dark brown; at 
atm. pro.ssiire it cannot lie volatilized midpcomtH].; evnn 
on melting some decompn. occurs. M. McMahon 
Action of selenium dioxide and of selenium oxychloride 
on methon. Ilellniuth Stamm and Kurt Gossrafi. Ber. 
66B, lv558 (13(1933)." -By addn. of St*02 to tfiethon 
(J,l-dimethylhydroresorcinol) in MeOH, anhydro-di^ 
methon-srlenium oxide (I) is produced, tii. 167®. Addn. 


IUC--CO — C-- ScO-C-CO- CJlt 

I II ii * I 


(CH*)*C— CFU- 


I 

-rw rrrw.L 


of Brt to I in MeOll gives 4,4-dibrptnomethon. RxSe 
and H 2 reduce I, i^obably to anhydro-cfiniethon aelcnite; 
air again oxidizes it to If NsOi oxidizes ui CHCU sola. 

— C-^Or-C— 


,of 1 to anhydro^tndhonsdenon (11), 
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decompn. pt. SO* reduces 11 to I. SeOCls reacts 

with mCthon in CUCli t^ give 4-chloromethoii mono- 
hydrate. It is suggested that the completeness of the 
reaction methon with Se02 offers promise as a quant, 
method of estn. of H2SeOa and its salts. F. D. S. 

Iodine pentozide and its hydrate)^ II. £. Moles and 
A. Parts. Ancles soc. espail, fis. giim. 31, 618-22(1933) ; 
cf. C. A. 26, 5821.- If 1 is oxidiM^^d by fuming HNO>, the 
product evapd,. to dryness and jjbrystd. from 50-^)% 
HNO» soln., well -formed, tabular, .^lining crystals of 
SiaCH-HaO, but no'IlIOs, are obtained. SIsOa.HsO, on 
dehydration, a<Jts qtite differently from the anhyd. 
product obtained by breaking down ordinary HIOt« 
Dehydration to is not quant., since there is always 
decompn. Th« d^® of l80a.H20 is 5.074 so that the mol. 
vol. of H2O of ordinary HIOs is 13, a value fairly well in 
accord with other investigations. £. M. Synutie.s 

Chlorine hezozide and chlorine triozide . C . F . GiMideve 
and F. A. Todd. Nature 132, 514-15(1933).— Mol. wt. 
detiis. of Cl hexoxidc have prev^usly tnade only in 
soln. and correspond to the formula CbOs. Expt. shows 
that in the gaseous state the compd. c'.xists entirely as 
C10|. It is assumed to be assoi'd. in the liquid phase as 


1 (1933); cf. C. A. 17, 2684.— The pirpase of this work 
was to find the conditions under which the reaction^ 

T1+++ + AsO. — + HiO Tl} + AIO4 + 2H^', is 

quant. ThCOi, recrystd. until s&own pure by tiiratii;6r 
with acid, was used as a standard. It was oxtdizeiil awith 
aq. Brt in HCl soln. and the excess Hn expelled on a water 
batli. The use of other acids in the. oxidation, without 
a sol. chloride, gave low results, because of the jiartial 

2 reduction of the Tl+'* "^' while Jicating to expel the Ui:*. 
The addn. of a sol. chloride to these solns. prevents 
reduction by the formation of TlCb". After the Brj 
was expelled, an excess of NasAsOa was added, the soln. 
warmed for Va hr. and back titrated with Ij. The re- 
duction was carried out in acid, NallCOs, and basic 
solns. with ecpially good results. The mean error for the 
deln. of T1 by this method was about 0.2%. J. £. NC. 

Lead compounds of glycocoU, cysteine* and fhiohydr- 

3 aciylic acid. R. Klement. Her. 66B, 1312-15(1933).— 

HsC*S^ 


Cystcine-lead, llC-NHs .... Pb, obtained by adding 


. Calvin 13 rous 0.25 g. of freshly pptd. Pb(OII)2 to 0.25 g. of cysteine 

Active ozides. LVI. Absorbing power of zinc ozalate, and 0.35 g. NasCOx in 20 cc. H»0, or by treating cysteiiic- 

partially decomposed by heat, toward meffiwol vapor, sodium with Pb(OH)2, is identical in properties and compn. 
Gustave Hiiitig and Alexandre M tiler. Chimie t in^ ^ with the substance descrilied by Bauer and Burschkies 

dustrie Special No., 788-92(Juiie, 1933); cf. C. A. 27, (C, A, 27, 5059). By the action of thiohydnicrylic acid 

1560. — The McOH-ad.sorptioii Isotherms were detd. for either with Pb(OAc)2 or with Na^COs and freshly pptd. 

ZnC204 and the residue rcmaininif after heating the s^t Pb(OII)-, a lead salt, Pb(SCH2CH2C02)Pb (I), is obtained, 

at 405“ for 14 240 min. (‘xhibits marked adsorptive I, heated with 20 cc. of 2 N Na2COa, gave PbCOa and 
IKiwer, which increases as the <legree of decompn. in- SCH2CH|C02Pb. Louise Kelley 

creases, reaching a ina.v. for a mol. ratio of 1 ZnO to L 1 


0.105 CjOa. The ad.sorptive power of pure ZnO obtained 
by heating ZnCsO^ at 405" for 7 hrs. is t)ractically the same t 
as ttuit of the original Z«C2(.)4; that of calcined ZnO is 
almost nil. Complete bibliography of IT. and coworkers* 
investigations on acitve oxides. A. Papincau -Couture 
The combination of calcium in the system: lime- 
titanium dioxide and in lime -silicon dioxide- titanium 
dioxide. Isidro Parga-Poiidal and Karl Bergt. Anales 
50C. espan, fh. quim. 31, 023 37(1933). — In the system 
CaO-TiOx, if CaO is present*in sufficient quantity or in 
excess, Cii0.TiO2 forms up to 1300", Vmt at 1400" 3CaO.- i 


Manganous sulfates. F. Hammel. Compt. rend, 197. 
084-6(1933). — MnS04*5H20 011 exposure, to air attaim 
the compn. MnS04*1.37H20; when crystd. at the b, p 
and dried at 135" it gives MnS04*H20; when dried it 
vacuo at 100 " it gives M nS04'H2O ; at 400 " it gives MnSOi 
in 40 hrs. at 150" in vacuo it gives MnSO4‘0.8H2O. Thi 
f.-p. depressions of solns. of NItiS04 were independent o 
the method of dehydration. This disagrees with thi 
conclusions of dc Forcrand (6\ A. B, 3.102, 3276) an< 
Krepdka and Rejha (C, A, 26, G. M. P. 

The action of alkali carbonates on lime water and 01 


TiOa IS fonntd. Melting corresponding raw mixts. in 
the oxyacetylene llaiiie iiulicates the. existence of Litanates 
rich in CaO. In the system CaO-SiOa TiOa, with gradual 
substitution of SiOa by TiOa the CaO comlnnation at 
first rises, then falls. At low temps, and low TiOa con- 
tents the CaO combination is facilitated. There is no 
evidence of formation of double eumpds. between Ca 
silicates and Ca titanates. £. M. Symmes 

Calcium aluminate. III. The crystallization of calcium 
aluminate solutions at 90". Gimiiar Assarsson. Z. anorg. 
allgem. C/u?w.,214, 158 00(1933)^ cf. C. A, 26. 4004. 
— The products obtained were identical in compn. with 
those isolated at 40". B. A. Soule 

Chemical constitution of hydrated calcium aluminates. 
Paul Krculissc. and S. Sapgir. Chimie industrie Special 
No., 806-19(Jpne, 1933).- * I'hc theory of thermodynamic 
methods of invoatigating the. chera. constitution of hy- 
^drated Ca alifininates is explained. From preliminary 
Vx^., which tre described in detail, the existence, of a 
compd. or of a solid soln. of the compn. Al20s.4Ca0 seems 
probablet but not that of Al20B.2Ca0. The existence of 
CaAliOi.aq. is indicated. A. Papincau -Cottture 

Chiuige of constitution of tricalcium ortho^osphate 
after Ipsion. A. Travers and Bauer. Ilelv. Chtm. Ada 
16, 911i-22{1933).— See C. A, 27. 4180. O. G. 

l^e double aitrate^of copper and ammonium, ^aroslav 
Milbauer and Josef fioilkaf. Chimie & industrie Special 
No., 787(Juue, 1933). — The pnxluct obtained by mixing 
solnp. of Cu(N 0 b) 2.6H20 and NH4NO8 is not a true double 
salt, but. is merel^ANHiNOi contg. Cu(NOi)f occluded or 
eiffrained In the course of crystn. A. P.-C. 

Ozidatioii •of^thallous salts to thallic and reduction 
of tile 9udlic salts with sodium arsenite. F. £uta. 
CoUd^Usp Cgpehoskv. Ckem. ComrnunicaUons 287-^1 


solutions of calcium salts; also the lime of Loiseau 
O. SpengIcT and G. Dorfiniiller. Z. Ver, deut. Zuckerind 
83, 562 -81(1933). — ^To study the mechanism of th 
formation of hydrated CaCOn, as wi‘Il as of hydrates 
double salts of CaCOs and alkali carbonates, the author 
examd. the action of NubCOb on (1) lime water, (2) : 
soln. of Ca acetate, at varying conens., and temps. I: 
all cases a yiriniary floccular substance (hydrated CaCOa) 
which causes gelling, is first formed. This sutistance i 
then transformed, and that the more rapidly as the temr 
decreases and as the conen. of NaaCOa increases, into 
cryst. CaCOa.fiHaO, or into a, double* carlxmatc, g. 
Nj^COs.CaCOi.fiHiO. In other cases it is transforme 
into aragonite or calcite. The various stages of th 
changes were studied microscopically. The primar 
substance is a hydrated CaCOi; it is possible that dlhc 
hydrated salts of Ca can likewise produce the gelificatio 
of sufficiently coned, solns. Ca s^ts of glycolHc and c 
oxalic acids would show similar behavior. • F. C.-C. 

Synthesis of metallic hydrides by the use of atonfi 
hydrogen. Krich Pietsch, F. Senferling, W. Roman an 
H. Lehl. Z. Elektrochem. 39, 577-85(1933).— When Be 
treated with at. H at 170-260 " for 7 hrs. a snlt-like hydride 
formed which is completely sol. in water with gas evoli 
tioii and gi'ifes a test for Be ion with l,2,5,8-tetrah3 
droxy#iithraqutnone. ^|fhen Ga is treated with at. H 1 
100-170® for 15 hrs. a salt-likc hydride is formed whic 
reacts with water with heat evolution and moinentaril 
cedors red litmus paper blue. The soln. gives a test f< 
Ga ions. It likewise forms a yellowish gray salt-lil 
hydride with at. H. Ta forms a salt*like hydride at 
150® with at. H^which reacts with water to form Ta ioi 
in soln. W forms»no hydride with at. H under the coi 
ditibns tried. Pure hydrides suitable for analysis were n< 
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obtained. Barlfcr work on the prepn. of the hydrides of 1 is a mixt. of HsPOi and NaPQt (about 61 .2/%) . 

4lK, TI, Pb, Cu and Au (6\ A. 26, 1536, 1636) is ns- f ^ J. H. feeedy 

viewed. * r Oden K. Sheppard Prepaiatioii and propertiea of the pennolybdatea 

^.Direct combhvition .of hydrogen with ^oaphorua. NasMoOi and NaiMoOR. N. I. Kobozev and N. N. 
R. i)aUque. BuU. chim, 53, 00.3- J2(lft'i3).-*An Sokolov. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 321-9(1933); 
attempt to verify the rcsulta of Retgurs {Z. anorg. C. A. 27. 6026. — Na 2 MoOa is prepd. by adding a few 
Ckem. 7, 205(1894)) was made withoiil success. Red P cc. of .30% H 2 O 2 to an almost satd.' soln. of NatMo04 

heated in a leaction tiilM* at 400*" iii u stream of H d<K^s not cooled to 0^ and addiiifi^to this mixt. 2-3 min. later 150 

giA* either the ga&etMts, hcpiid, 01 the solid H phosphides, g rc. of pure EtOH, previously cooled to -»-5’ to — 10*. 
J^tween 400" and 6.50® PH* may Ik* found in small The red-l)rown i^erinolybdale crystals, are almost 
quantities. The velocity of vaponratioii of P in Ht and diately pptd., Altered and washed with ale. and K^O, 
in N 2 is the same. Howanl Agnew Smith cooled to — 5^ to —10®. NaaMoU^ diH:'omposcs in oii 

The effect of nitric acid on hypophosidioric add. Bruno at 70-80® very rapidly, more slowly at room temp., and 
Blaser. /. physik. Chem. A166, 69'03(1933). — HNOt ex]>Iosively at 100®. NaiMoOe is obtained as an inter- 
does not oxidizr* Hd'sOe but catalyzes the hydrolysis to mediate product in the decompn. of KastvloOg at lower 
IliPOi and H«P 04 . In the presence of both IICl and temps. The best method is to spread the nsl NoxMoOm 

liNOi the hydfolysis is pniraol. The rate of hydrolysis in a thin layer upon fdter paper, allow the prepn. to stand 

gives u measure oi the acid strength in coned, soln. 3 al room temp, and stir periodically. After 2-8 days 

G. M. Murphy yellow NoaMoOe.tiHiO is obtained. The heat of forina- 
The two fonn# of phosphorous add. Roger Dolique tion is 46 cals, for NosMoQe and 92 cals, for Na^MoOd. 
and Andr4 Grangiens. Compt. rend. 197, 618-20(1933). — H. Stoertz 

r'i'he surface tension ol sdns. of PCls at 20® was detd. by The formation of salts of amidoximes. I. Hippur- 
])ubiisay\ method (cf. C. A. 12, 1365). It increases amidoxime. J. V. Dubsk^* and J. Trtiick. Collection 
with time and concii. for solns. contg. 20, 10 and 2% Czechoslov. Ckem. Communications 5, 310 16(1933). — 

PCli and decreases for 1.5 and 1% solns., all tending to a Hipptiramidoxime (I), m. 123-6®, was prepd. fiom 

Limiting value. These facts agree with the existence of 2 hippnrouitrile and HfNOH, but could not tie oblaincil 

forms of HiPCli ill cquil. The ^ of the 1% soln. decrcasc*s ^ free from Ch. It gave a reddish violet color with aq. 
with time while for higher coiicns. it increases. The dil. FeCh and a biownish green ppt. with Cu(OAc) 2 . This 
solus, must contain at lirst more and the higher conena. Cu salt, with a ratio t^ Cu:N of 1:3, contained 2 inols. 

less of the 3 OH form. Janet K. Aiistm of HtO, onlv one of which could be driven oiT Ih‘1ow 100®, 

Motaidiosidiofic acid. A. Travers and Cliu. Helv. so the authors gave it the formula: CallbCONllCII^- 
Chtm. Acta 16, 913-17(1933). -Mixts. of H.PO 4 , H 4 PiO, C(NH») NOCuOH.H,0, and for the forniula of 1: Oefl*- 
aiid liPOj may be aiialv/ed ( 1 ) by pptg. with Zu'*"'*’ in CONHCH 2 C(NH 2 ) NOH. NiCb alone has no action 
sohis. of regulaUsl acidity and NH 4 CI conen., and (2) on I Iml the addti. of a littlf* NH 4 OH causes .1 very sUiw 
by gitration with NaOIl with methyl orange and phenol- ^ fonnatioii of a red-violet ppt. This action is gieatly 
pbthalein a.s iudicatois. In this wav it is shown that the acceleiated l>v a little HaO;. This ppt. appc^ais to b( a 
HPOi formed eilhtT by Die action of P 2 O 4 on water or by mixt. of 2 nickelcic salts: [ CJhCONnCTJiC{yi/i).N(^i~ 
igniting (NH 4 )tHP 04 is hydrated duectly to H|P 04 , with- NiOH and lCjH[kCONHCniC(NJT 2 )*N(i] 9 Ni. 
out foiming any TUMI/. Com. glacial phosphoric acid John K. Milliery 
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W. T. HALL 

Progress in analytical chemistry during 1932. R. the microscope, cun serve for the identification of tlie 
Fresenius. Angew. Chem. 46,615 18(19;Ki)-' -'A review alkaloid. 8-IIv(lroxyquinoline in alk. soln. gives ppts. 
with bibliography. Kail Kammeinieyer with many cations but unfortunately most of the ppts. 

Applicationa of the vacuum tube in potentiometric have simil^ characteristics when examd. under the micto- 
titra&ns. Kosaku Masaki and Okiro Hirabayasbi. scope. The characteristics of the ppts. with Ca,Ba, Sr, Cti, 
Bidl. Chem. Soc. Japan 8, 245-54(1033). — Contrary to Pb, Cr,Ni and Cd arc described. A .sensitive test for C NS” 
common practice, a pos. potential was placed upon the , is described which depends upon its oxidation to C'N ‘ 
grid, with re&pect to the filament of the UX201A Mazda by KM 11 O 4 atul detection of CN" by means ijf AgNOg- 
vacuum tube. The grid cum*nt, which was very small, methylene blue soln. It is also noted that volatile amines 
flowed through the titrating cell and its function was to <iften give the spot teslscnfcommcnded by Fvigl for detect- 
tmlarize the bi-nkctalUc Pt electrodes that were sub- ing NIIi. W. T. H. 

stituled for tbi mono-metallic system. Polamed deo- Application of semi-micro methods in analysis. M. 
trodes owe their effect in electrometric titrations to gas Chaix. BuU. soc. chim. 53, 697 700(B133).— Regn^t is 
reactions upon the electrode surfaces. The p. d. between expressed that the scnii-nucro methods of analysis have' 
the electrodes must rt'main practically const, up to the iK'en neglected in France. Directions regarding app. and 
equivalence point and this constancy of p. d. was accom- 8 procedure arc given for detg. C, H, N and halogens in 
pushed by hunting a part of the grid current to the Tii- org. sulwtances. ^ W. T. H.. 

metallic electfodes. No current flowed through the soln. Quantitative drop analysis. I. General apparanis 
wBen the drop in potential across the shunt was equal to and technic. Paul L. Kirk. Mikrochemie* 14, 1 14 
the back t. m. f. due to polarization. One dectrode was (1933) (in English). — Suitable a))p. and technic^are de- 
fined close to tlic buret to provide a slight difference in scrilx'ck whereby volumetric analysis can be carried out 
compn. of the soln. when the drop of sdn. was added, with reasonable accuracy when a .single drop of a liquid 
The deflection of the needle of the galvanometer was sample is taken. The terminology is explained axAl it is 
temporarily unstable and great. But it a|hiu became ixoposed to use the GnK:k letter lambda to deoignate 
stable If the addn. of the standa^ soln. was intemipted. ^ 0.001 ml. II. Determination of Cfldtim!* R. P. M/Ucr 
Thus the approach of the end point was indicated. and Paul L. Kirk. Ibid. 15-22 (in English). — A method 

• H. K. Messmore suitable for detg. Ca in blood scrum is itacribed. Samples 

Notes on microchemlcal procedure. IZ. L. Rosen- varinl from 0.025 to 0.1 ml. and the results were within 
thaler. Aff^ocAsmte 13, 317-20(1 933); cf. C. A. 27,2902. about 2% of the truth. Thcdctn. was based on the pptp. 
— lUus. KRe04 forpis difScultly sol. perrhenaies with of CaCi 04 and titration 6f the ppt. with j^Mti04. 
certain alkaloids. Expts. diow that KRcOi cannot, huw- W. T. H. 

ever, be regarded ask generalfprecipitant Tor alkaloids but Onantitative micro-mineral analy Priedrlck Hccht. 
in aome cases ppts. are produced which, when examd.tinflar MUtfockemie 14, 81-3(1083) .-^A. A. Bcnedetti-^mbdar. 
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Ibid, 84. Cf.*aittti|jitriadandB«fiedettl, C. il. 28^4200.--- 1 
Polemiad. • , W. T. H. 

Qofliitltatlvtt orgialc adcrodieiDicd asal^ In In- 
dmtrial* problems. W. R. Kirncr. Ind, Eng. Chem., 
Anol, Ed. S, 308-9(1988). — The time and money saved 
by working with small quantities of^insterial are illustrated 
by some practical examples and the history of the de- 
velopment of such work is oudiqdtd. W. T. H. 

The use of physical pihenomeiia In diemical analysis, 
•^.JPignot. J. aniiej gas S3, 461*7(1983) .—A review of d., * 
viscosity, surface tmudon, crit. soly. (aniline) and cryo- 
scopic methods for analysis of oila^ many references are 
given. B. J. C. van dex Hoeven 

Analytical um of color. M. O. Mellon, O. W. Femer 
and J. P. Meftig. J. Chtm. Education 10 , 001 3(1933). — 
Examples of the aid that color gives in controlling opera- 
tions are shown and classified. W. 'P. H. 

Studies on the stardi-iodine color test and its appli- a 
cation to quantitative analysis. Peter P. T. Sah. Science 
Repts. NaU. Tsinghua Univ. A2, 106 28(10:i3). -Under 
carefully controlled conditions, the starch-iodine blue 
color is strictly propOTtional to the free I content, in 
accord with observations of Turner (C. A. 26, 1544). 
The starch soln. is first satd. with 1 to destroy reducing 
substances. Inorg. ions as well as KI infiueiicc the color 
and must be kept const. 0.01 TV KMti 04 is iireferabk* to Br 
or Cl for oxidation of HI to HIOi, the exce-ss lx‘inK re- ^ 
moved with 0.01 N (COOH)). The method is most 
successful for amts, of 0.(X)4 to (^012 mg. 1 per cc. and 
has been applied to the detn. of I in blood, ami in iodo-egg 
albumin. W. IT. Adolph 

Twenty^flve years of using Brandt's ferric oxide as a 
standard. OttoGocke. a C/tam. 94, 232-7(1933). — 

It is now 26 years since Brandt described the prepn. 
and use of pure Fc^Oi as a standard for KMn ()4 solns. •> 
It is still much used in Get many instead of NuiCfOi. 
More than a dozen paixTS have lieen published icgardiiig 
this staiulaxd and the gist of these paiHTs is given here. 

W. T, II. 

Use of rhodizonic acid as indicator for the volumetric 
determination of barium. A. Friedrieh atid S. Bapoixnt. 
Mikrochemie 14, 41 8(1933)^— The use of Ba rhodizoiiale 
as indicator for the titration of Ba ^ is difficult liecause 
the salt is in the form of a nearly insol. colloidal susix^nsioii ^ 
which undergoi'S very slow reaction with sulfate. More- 
over llie ppl. becomes inactive bv intcrfcrciioe of the 
BaSGi foimed. Titratum of Ba'*'* with sulfate in acid 
soln. gives values that depend uiHin the spec<l at which the 
titration is accoiiiplished and the titration in neutral 
sohi. is difficult Ixicausc tlie color of the soln. at the 
end point changes rapidly and it is imiiossibte to titrate 
to a given shade. By adding gelatin to the BaCh soln. j 
it is possible to prevent the pptn. of the Ba rhodizoualc 
and ke(‘p in the sol state. The addn. of acid quickly 
destroys tliisl^iut in neutral soln. better results arc obtained 
in the titration when gelatin is present; even then it is not 
possible accurately to match co]f>rs at the end iioint. 
By pptg. Ba with an excess of Na rlnxlizoimte in the 
pH'sence of gelatin it should l>c possible to del. Ba eolori- 
metricaUy bill the solus, arc not very stable to light. 

W. T. H. 8 

oAntimony on indicator electrode in potentiometric 
titration of iron and aluminum. E. W. Kanniug mid 1'. H . 
Kratli. Ind, Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. S, 381 3(1933). ~ 
The SI) electrode satisfactorily indicates the end iioint 
in the titrations of AlCli and FeCU solns. bv^NaOH. 
Mixts. of tlic 2 salts can titrated approx. 

* L. W. Kldci 

Cetlometfy^ Reinaldo Vanossi and Ramil Fi^rramola. 
Am. Mm. Inal. Mm. appl. 15, 481 -95(1933). -Bee ^ 
C.i4.27,40. W.T. H. 

Detennlnation of veiy small quantities of substances. 
Friedrich Ktniclu . Mikrochemie 13, 283-8(1933) ; cf. 

<9. ^1. 27, 6(i74. — If an unweij^ble quantity of AgsS 04 
is treated qdtle BaCla soln., a somewhat heavier ri'sidue 
of AgCl Hr BaSOt is obtained which, after treatment 
with H 18 O 4 and hcatfing, gives AgbS 04 again. By repeat-^ 
iiig AhR opbrqjion 10 times, the «msl wt. is 8.89 times as 


large as that of the original AgtSOs ^Similarly an un- 
welghable quantity of. CaCOa vields on ignition an uu- 
wdghable quantity of CDs bil the Residual CaO wfil 
absorb COa which cun ha obtained ag^in on heating. ho 
that by sufficiently repeating Aie process a wpighaUe 
quantity of COi can be obUiined eventually. A trace of S 
can be converted to SOt by oxidation and the resulting 
SOa reduced to S by the action of SOa. The 3 atoms cd S 
obtained from each S origiiiatty present can tie subjected 
to the treatment over and ovit again. In detg. metals 
it is often advantageous to measure the Hs evolved on 
treatment with acid. The methods of measuring ex- 
tremely small vols. of gases are outlined. W, T. H. 

Color^etric determination of aluminum. F. Alien, 
II. Wciland and H. l^xiftnann. Angew. Chem.^ 46 , 
608 9(1033). — Very small ppts. of A1 l&(}ruxy quinoline 
were detd. colorimctricnlly after a coupling reaction 
with diazo ccnniKls. in alk. soln. to strong yellow-red 
5-aryla%o dy(‘s. Satisfactory dolti.s. could be made in 
solns. contg. as little as 26-7 Al. LRfficultics were en- 
countered in the sepn. of Fc, but heating of the Fe- and 
Al-contg. soln. with NaOH caused pptn. of Fe(OH)S 
and satisfactory Al detns. could then be made, provideci 

the soln. Cfmtained only Al Fe'* + ^ and PO4 . 

In the {ircsence of Ca and Mg salts, too little Al was al- 
ways found. The use of urotropine for the sepn. of the 
bivalent cations overcame this difficulty. Seven refer- 
ences. Karl Kammcrmcycr 

Rai4d quantitative microanalysis of pure aluminum. 1 . 
Determination of iron, copper and manganese. F. 
Pav(‘lka and HcTmhie Morth. Mikrochemie 13, 305 12 
(1933). - Directions are given for detg. Fe in the colorim- 
eter bv the depth of color )n‘oduc('d with K 4 Fe(CN)« 
after dissolving the .sample and oxidizi^ with HiO«, for* 
detg. Cu by measuring the time required to decolorize 
a mixt. of Fe(CNS)i and NaiSiOi and for detg. Mn by 
means of the color produced by the action of (NH 4 )kSiOi, 
and AgNOi in the presence of dil. IIsS 04 . W. T. H. 

Detection of small quantities of arseffic by the Gutzeit 
test. G. 1/Ockemann and B. FY. v. Billow. Z. anal, 
Chem. 94, 322 -9(1933) . - A bibliography of 34 titles dating 
from 1836 to the present is given together with details for 
modifying the procedure so as to detect 10“^ g, of As. 

W. T, H. 

Titrimetric determination of bismuth after precipita- 
tion as bismuth oxychloride. £. v. Migrav. Ckstn.- 
Ztg. 57, 774(1933), — Evap. the soln. with HCl to convert 
the nitrates to chlorides, dissolve the residue in 100 ec. of 
water and barely sufficient coiicd. ITCl to keep the Bi dis- 
solved. If necessary, neutralize with NH4OH. Four 
the soln. into aliout 200 cc, of boiling water. Filter 
off the resulting BiOCl. If Sb is pn*sent sufficient tartrate 
shouki \h* added to firevent SbOCl from forming. ‘ Dis- 
solve the BiOCl in dil. IINO 4 , add an excess of Ag**: and 
titrate the excess with KCNS soln. with ferric alum as iu-. 
dicator. . • W. T. H.* 

* Determination of small amounts of bismuth In copper. 
L. C. Nickolls. Afudyst 58, 684(1933) .—The reaction 
lH*twi*en HsSOt au<l KT gives a color which resembles the 
KBil 4 color so that it is better to use SnCl* ratbeFtban 
HtSOi for the reduction of Fe prior to the colorimetric 
detn. of Bi. W. T. H. 

Determination of cadmium in the presence of zinc, 
in spelter and in zinc ores. A. Pass and A. M. W£:d. 
Analyst 58, 667 72(19^). — ^To det. Cd in the prince 
of Group 11 metals, take 60 cc. of the soln. which is 2 iV 
in H1SO4, add a few drops of HiSOi, boil and introduce 
H few cleui Fc nails, replacing water lost by evapn. 
Keep just below boiliim for an hr. Filter off Pb 804 and 
ppt(k metals through i sintered gloss filter contg. a piece 
of Fe wire. Wash the residue with cold water. To the 
100*120 cc. of filtrate add 5 g. of Rochelle salt, a few 
drops of HsSOi and 40-50 cc. of 0.2 N KI soln. Now, 
to form a ppt. of CdHt(CitHDN)sl 4 add sufficient 2.5% 
i9-naphthaqutnoline in 0.2 N lIsSQ 4 to jirovide an excewr 
of 5-^ cc. in^Ottotal vol. of 140-160 cc. Allow the ppt. 
to settle for an hr., filter, eieash thoroughly with a mixt. 
of W ec. 0.2 AT fiLl, 10 co. of the reagent, a few dropa of 
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HiSOj and fSO cc.*ofnmiter. After draining well with tiie 
aifl of sucticMig transfer Uic ppt. to the bicker in which 
pptn. took place atfd tritirate with 20 cc. of 2 JV NH4OH. 
Fnter and wash wt^l witlL2 N NH4OH and water. Trans- 
fer the iltrate to a long^iecked flask, rinse out the flask 
with 2 N HCl, using such an amt. (about 100 cc.) to make 
the solti. at least N hi HCl at the end of the flnol titration. 
Add 5 cc. of 10% KCN soln. and some starch solu. Ti- 
tratl with 0.025 Af KTOi sohi. until the blue starch-iodide 
color that first develops turns to reddish violet (due ti> 
HIO) and tlien colorless. One cc. of fCIOi ■■ 1.405 mg. 
of Cd. By this procedure, not more than 60 ing. of Cd 
can lie handled. Detn, of Cd by means of phenylirimethyl^ 
ammonium iodide. Remove interfering metals by treat- 
ment with Kc as above. To the filtrate add 3 g. K1 and 
25-30 cc. of a 2.5% soln. of the reagent in water. After 
t> hrs., filter and treat the ppt. in the same way as in the 
above ivocedurc. The teagent has the same Cd equiv. 

W. T. 11. 

Mometo-optic Nicol rotation method for quantitative 
onalyria of calcium. Rdna R. Bishop, C. H. llollins and 
Irene G. Otto. J, Am, Chem, !!>oc, 55, 4305-70(1933). — 
The magneto-optic method (cf. Allison and Murphy, 
C, A, 24, Sfitil) is based upon the time-lag differences of 
the Faraday effect behind the magnt'tic field in certain 
liquids as a function of the wave length of the light used. 
The necessary app. and procedure for detg. 3.74 X 10“* 
to 1 mg. of Ca"* jK-r cc. arc dc.<^;rihed. Duplicate detiis. 
agreed and cheeked with the values obtained by lit rat ing 
CaC,04 ppts. within 10%. W. T. II. 

Adaptation of the dimethylglyozime-benzidine test for 
cobalt to the usual scheme of qualitative analysis. 
Alfred W. Scott. J. Am, Chem. Soc, 55, 3047-8(1933). — 
•l^vap. the soln. of CoS -f- NiS in aqua regia nearly to dry- 
ness, ^dissolve in a little water coiitg. 1 cc, of 6 N AcOII, 
add 1 g. of NaOAc, 0.5 cc. of 0.5% lienzidine in ale. and 
an excess of dimetliylglyoxinie in ^c. If Co is present, 
the filtrate from the Ni ppt. will be red. W, 3'. H. 

Determining iron and the basicity in solutions of ferric 
salts. A. L. Zaides and V. N. Svc.<ihnikova. Ovladenie 
Tekhnikoi: Kozhofmvnoe Proizvodstvo 1932, No. 4, 45-7. 
— Directions are given for reducing Fe ^ ^ * with SnCh 
and electrolytically. The Imsicity of Fe * ♦ solus, is detd. 
by titration with NaOH and when 3NaOn are required 
for each (as detd. by reduction followed by KMX1O4 

titration) the ba.sicitv is cidlcd 1(X)%. The basicity can 
be determined (1) by ck*ctrometric titration with the 
glass electrode and (2) bv alkalimetric titration in the 
presence of bromoth3rmol blue. A. A. B. 

Microelectrolytic determination of lead. Hermann 
^Brantuer and Friedrich Hccht. Mikroehemie 14, 30*40 
‘(1933). — A series of expts. shows that the microdetn. 
of Pb as PbOs in HNOs sr>hi. is fraught with difiiciilties. 
For thi* microdetn. of Pb, therefore, the detn. as Pb 
picrolatc ili to h(‘ preferred to the electrolytic metho<l. 

W. T. 11. 

Deteimination of small quantities of nickel in rodr 
analysis. H. F. Harwood and L. S. Theobald. Analyst 
58, 073-82{1933). — Digest 2 g. of fine powder in a Pt 
dish wth 15 cc. of 18 N H9SO4 and 20 25 cc. of pure HF. 
Heat on a sand bath, stirring frequently with a hc.avy Pt 
wire for the first 20 min. When the rock apiicars to be 
attacked completely, add a crystal of KNOs and evap. 
to aeiise fumes. Aftu fuinim; 10 min., cool, add sufficient 
water to dissolve the sol. salts and again evap. to fumes. 
Cool, add 100 cc. of water and heat until all sol. salts are 
dissolved. Filler if neces8ar>', add 2-3 g. of citric acid and 
neutralize to methyl red by adding NaOH. N^akc barely 
scid with a few drops of dil. HiSO^ add 15 cc. of 1% di- 
mcthylglyoximc in ale. followed wy 4 N NH4OH until ’ 
sligfUly ammoniacal . After standing 24 hrs . filter and wash 
with cold water. Dissolve the ppt. in a little hot, 7,5 N 
HNOs and evap. as far as possilde on the vratcr bath 
After adding a few droiis of 18 N Hi^i. Take up in water, 
filler if necessary, add *10 mg. of citric acid and 6-7 cc. of 
.limethylglyoxune reagent. Make bargiy alk. with 
MH4OH, allow to stand ovcmlkht, filter; wash free from 
sulfate, dry ^t 120-130*’ and weigh. If the rock contains 


more than 0.05% NiO it is best to del. theiT^i coqtent of 
the AliOi ppt. or else make a detn. ol the Ni conmt of 
the final filtrate after removing Mg. This value sub- 
tracted from the total Ni content should give**the Ni 
adsQrt>ed by the A1 ppt. o-Puril dioxime can repbux 
dimethylglyoxime to advantage, especially when the Ni 
content of the rock is low. As little as 0.0025% Ni can 
be detd. by the above preibedure. W. T. H. 

Analytical diemii^ of rhenium. X. Determination 
of rhenium as die oimde. W. Gcilmann and Loren 
Hurd. Z. anarg, aUgem, Chem, 2U, 260-8(1933); eff 
C. A, 27, 5026. — ^When NaOH is added to a soln. of 
KfReCle a ppt. of ReOa results and this ppt. has some- 
times been recommended for the detn. of Re. The studies 
described in this paper show that the pptn. of Re as ReOt 
is not suitable as a basis for the exact detn. of Re. 

W. T. H. 

Determination of graphitic silicon In a ailiceoua residoe. 
L. H. Callendar. Analyst 58, 580 94(1933); cf. C, A, 
27, 2405.— By treating grifphitic Si with 40% NaOH and 
measuring the gas evolved in a modified Hempel ^s- 
volumetcr fitted with a pressure -temp, compensator it is 
possible to obtain 0.16 cv, of lit (S. T. P.) for each 0.1 
mg. of Si present. The results agree within about 0.3% 
and crmsequently this method of analysis is by far the best 
at present available for the detn. of graphitic Si in a siliceous 
residue such as is obtained in the analysis of Al. W . T. H. 

Determination of small quantities of selenium in sulfide 
ores. Karl Briickner. Zit anal, Chem, 94, 305 22(19;i;i). — 
A study was made of the srmrcCvS of error involved in the 
methods of detg. Sc. It was found that loss of Se occurs 
when solus, are boiled with HCl, when solns. contg. min- 
eral acids arc evapd. to dfyness and when the residues arc 
heatc^d in the drying oven. Difficulties occurring when the 
attc*mpt is made to deposit Se from solns. contg. HNO| 
or aqua regia can be overcome by fuming with HxSO# 
after which a complete pptn. of Se can be obtained. As a 
result of these studies, the following rapid and accurate 
method is proposed : Take 20 g. of ore in a beaker with 
high side walls and treat with 125 cc. of cold, coued. HNO», 
added in small portions during alxmt 10 mhi. Henl the 
soln. to boiling and carefully Add 60 cc. of con«*d. H»S04. 
Kvap. on the sand bath to fumes. Cool, dil. to 300 cc., 
add 20 cc. of cuned. HCl, boil till the salts dis.M)lvc, dil. 
to 400 cc. with hot water and filter. At 60**, introduce 
SOj for 10 min., add 3 cc. of a 10% soln. of NH?.NHj.HaO 
and allow to cool. Filter off the impure Si' and treat the 
filter and ppt. with a mixt. of 10 cc. HCl and 5 drops of 
coned. HNO,. Heat on the water bath till the filter 
paper is well disintegrated and ppt. the Sc* again by adding 
2 cc. of 10% NH2.NII,.H*0. Filter, dry at 106® and weigh 
these. W.T.H. 

DeteiminatlcMi of tin by precipitation as stannous 
sulfide. Benedikt Llnkc and Heinrich Preissecker. Z. 
ami, Chem, 94, 238-9(/933).— Directions are given for 
dissolving com, Sn in coned. HCl, reducing the soln. 
with Mg powder, pptg. black SnS vrith HiS, filtering and 
igniting to Sn02. The results obtained by this procedure 
were a little lower than those obtained by the method of 
Lfiwenthal. ‘W. T. H. 

A new titrimetrical determination of zinc. E. Aster. 
Verfkroniek 6, 236-7(1933).— The method df^Lang for Zki 
{C, A, 27, 3419) is described and rccommcmdcd. Check 
detns. are given. B. J. C. van dc^ Hq*ven 

Qualitative analysis of quantities of minerals, 

n. Dotection of small quantities of rinc wiffi dithlzone. 
Gfinther Rienackcr and Werner Schiff. Z. anal, Chem, 
94 , 409-15(1933).— If a neutral or dil. AcOH soln. of 
Zn^"^ is treated with a soln, of diphenyWaiocarbazmie 
in CCI4, the green color of the CCI4 soln. changes to red if 
Znispresent. As little as 0. 025 7 of Zn++ can be detected. 
Cu, Pb and Hg give similar coloration effe^ and the 
test can be obtained with most samplks^of distd. .water. 
If an alk. soln. of ZnOair is treated with the reagent, 
Imth the aq. and CCI4 phases are colored readirii and if the 
color of the aq. phase is taken as the criterion, fs little 
as 0.0055 mg. of Zn can be detected. As reafimt p Min. 
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of l(f mg. dithizcAe in IpO cc. of CCI4 is suitable. To a 
few drops of the soln. to be tested* add 0.5 cc. of 2 
NaOUk and 0.5 cc. of dithisone and shake vigonmsiy. 
[f Cd* Cu or Hg is present, first treat the soln. with HaS 
in the presence of acid, filter off the sulfide ppi. and test 
the filtrate for Zn. The test is siiHed for detg. Zn in the 
usual systematic qual. procedure. 111. Detection of 
tantalum and columbium. /6id.M]5-22.— To detect Ta 
in the presi^nce of Ti, fuse the oxidwwith alxiut 3 times as 
lAuch KHSO4, dool, add a few droi>s of coned. HtSOi, 
evap. to fumes atfH repeat these last operations several 
times. Then add 1.5 cc. of a inQI!t. of equal parts 10% 
HsSOi and 3% HaOi and allow to stand 15 min. VUUt 
through a ^na glass filter. To the filtrate add 1 cc. of 
water and I cc. of 0.2 N IlaSOi, heat to boiling and add, 
while boilirg, 3 cc. more of the HtSOt in sniaU prntions. 
After 10 min. boiling, the presence of I'a will be indicated 
by the formation of a flocculcnt ppi. Dil. with a little 
water and boil 5 min. longer^ Under these conditions Ti 
and Cb will not give ppts. when Ta is absent but in the 
presence of Ta, considerable Cb is adsorbed witli the Tai- 
Oa. WOi will ppi. from a tungstate but, unlike TatOA, 
dissolves easily in dil. NaOU soln. If more than 3 parts 
of S1O2 are present in the soln. the pptn. of TaiOs may 
lie prevented but this is not likely to happen in tiiiner^ 
analysis. HaPOa hinders the pptn. Prom a S(tln. of 
HAcO buffered with NaOAc, a flo<x*ulent red ppt. is 
obtained 011 adding a half -satd^ soln. of alizarin in KtOII 
if trivaleiit Cb is present. To test for Cb, therefore, 
fuse with KIISOa and dige.st with H2SO4 as in llic Ta test. 
'J ake up the melt in 0.5 cc. of a mixt. of equal i>arts 2i)% 
HjSDa and 2% HaO*, filter if necessary and treat with 
an excess of /n filings until there is no further evolution 
of Hj. Add 0.5 cc. of a satd. sitln. of alizarin in P^tOH 
which has been dild. with an equal vol. of KtOll. Re- 
move any undissolved Zn and finally add 0.4 ee. of 10% 
HaS()4, 1 drop of satd. Nu tartrate soln. and 0.5 cc. of 
said. NaOAc soln. Dis.solve any alk. salts that are pptd. 
by the KtOIT by adding sufliciciit water and heat the clear 
Miln. to iKiiling. After standing for an hr. in a closed test 
tu!>c, red flakes of ClijOs will be obtained when Cb is 
present. The above procedures were U'Sted with samples 
eontg. 0.2-1 mg. of I'aiOi or CbjOA m the presi'iice of 
other constituents likely to interfere. The alizarin 
lake formed in the Cb test d(K-s not appear to la* other 
than an adsorption eompd. but llic Cb appears to be in 
tile Urivalent condition. W. T. H. 

Behavior of zirconium, thorium and cert^ rare earths 
toward quinallzarin. A. S. (Cumarovskil and I. M. 
Xoreimian. Z. anal. Chem. Q4, 247-9 (19»*i3),- Sensitive 
tests were obtained in test tubes and on tilUT paper for 
Nd, Pr, Cc, 1-a, Zr and Th. Obviously quinallzarin 
cannot be used for detecting lie in the presence of these 
earths (cf .•Fischer, C. A. 22, 4299). W. T. H. 

Titration of iodine in the presence of iodide and iodate. 
Phigim Chirnoagk. Z. anal. Chem. 94, 252-5(1933). — 
To det. total J, first add Na-iSOs until the soln. is nearly 
decolorized by tlie reduction of free If and of IOa“ to 1 . 
Add star A indicator and titrate with AgNOi. UTiis 
prcUiiiinary titiution serves to dot. the approx, content 
which appears a little late under these conditions. Titrate 
a fresh portion, adding the starch when the end point is 
near® Next titraU* the free Ti in another portion of the 
origitial soln. If the soln. contains iodate and iodide, take 
the soln. in which the free Ij has been titrated, add Hf- 
and titrate the Ii set free by the action of IOa" on I“. 
Thq total I can also lie detd. by the Volhard method; 
in this casQsadd an excess of AgNOi and allow the soln. 
to stand until th^Agl ppt. is no longer reddish in shade 
but a pure yellow. This may require 12 hrs. Finally 
titrate the excess Ag*^ with KCNS, using Fc+'*"*’ as indi- 
cator. W. T. H. 

Volumetric deteiminatioii small quantities of in- 
organic iedine. Joseph P. Sadiisk, Jr., and Kric G. Ball. 
Jnd.^Eng. Chem., Anal. Pzi. S, 380-41(1033).— A careful 
study oLthe Winkler method shows that it is accurate 
fA- detg. small quantities of 1. As a practical result of 


this study, directions are given for analyzing todtted salt 
which is prescribed for the prtveutinn of endemic goiter. 
Dissolve 5 g. of salt in water and add 2 N until a 
pink color is imparted to the sfjn. Atid 2 ml. more of the 
acid and a few glass beads. Pam a stream of air^lfrough a 
gas-washing bottle contg.tpure Brs and into the reaction 
flask through a tube ending just alxive the soln. and, by 
swirling the content of the^ask, allow the soln. to ab- 
, sorb sufficient Bri from the vapors to impart a yellow 
color to the soln. but avoid an excess. Then boil the .soln. 
until the yellow color disappears and for 2 min. longer. 
Cool, wash down the sides of the flask with water sufficient 
to restore the original vol., add 2 ml. of freshly prepd. KI 
soln. and titrate the lilierated It with 0.005 N NatSsOi 
soln. Add starch indicator toward the last. W. T: H. 

Microdetermination of iodine and « practical micros 
drying oven. Wilhelm Mfinster. Mikrochemte 14. 
23 *G( 103*3). — The method, like that of Vicbfick and Bre- 
cher {C. A. 25, 80G), depends upon t^e detn. of methoxyl 
but the app. used is somewhat different. Excellent 
results were obtained in the analysis of C7H4O4NI, C^- 
HtsO|Nt.2CH|l and CHI|. The drying app. descTilnul 
is simple and easily constructed; it is suitable for drying 
of hydroscopic substancei* and for drying in a vacuum. 

W. T. H. 

Determination of iodine values by the pyridine sulfate 
bromide method. Herbert Hawley. Analyst 58, G01 
(1033). — Data are given to show that the method of 
Rosenmund and Kuhnhenn {C. A. 18, 477) gives results 
which arc reproducible but must be accepted with con- 
siderable caution when used for comparison with figures 
obtained by other methods. W. T. H. 

Semi-microdetennination of nitrogen by the Dumgp 
method. K. P. Clark. J. Assoc. Official Affr.^Chem. 

, 16. 576-80(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3080.— A detailed 
descriptiem is given of an app. and technic for a semt- 
niicro N detn. by the Dumas method. A, P.-C. 

Report on (the determination of) forms of nitrogen 
in plants. Hubert H. Vickery. J. Assoc. Official Agr. 
Chem. 16, 473^(1933). — A detailed description of Uie 
method of Puchcr. V. and Wakemaii {C. A. 26, 587G), 
which will be studied collaboratively. A. P.-C. 

Detection of diloride in the presence of other halides. 
' Wm. Brash. Analyst 58, 086(1933).- Wash the Ag 
halide ppt. until free from sol. Ag salt, suspend it in water, 
add some KsFe(CN)8 and a little NII4OH. If the Ag ppt. 
contained AgCl, enough will dissolve to give a brownish 
ppt. of AgBh>(CN)« which is much less sol. in NH4OH 
than AgCl is. W . T. TI. 

Detection of iodide with paper impregnated with silver 
nitrate. Aurcl I. Vclculescu and Jeaneta Cornea. 
r anal. Chem. 94. 255-7(1933).— If a piece of filter paper is 
moistened with 0.1 N AgNOi soln. and then dried, a drop 
of a soln. contg. 1“ will give a yellow spot. If Br"* and 
Cl ' are also present, the jnsol. lialides are not p|ftd. 

' together but in diffi*rent zones. Thus the presence of 
0.005 mg. of 1* in a drop of soln. can be detected in the 
presence of considerable Cl" and Br“. W. T. H. 

Determination of small quantities of iodide and Bromide 
in the presence of chloride, particidariy in minersl waters. 
^ Georg Lockcniann and Theodor Kunzmann. Z. anal. 
Chem. 94, 386-90(1933).— With bibliography. First, 
the 1" content is detd. colorimetrically by treating* witli 
PeCU and HCl and measuring the depth of color produced 
by action of the liberated If upon starch. Next, the total 
halide content is detd. by titration with AgNOi. Finally, 
a series o{ 3 gravimetric detns. is made in which a measured 
vol. of stanAird AgNOa soln. is added which is in.sufficient 
} fot the complete pplii. of all the halide present. In these 
ppts. the wt. of Agl is known from the results of the 
colorimetric detn. of I*V When this wt. of Agl is deducted 
from that of the entire ppt., the Br" content can be calcd. 
from the difference between the remaining wt. and that 
of AgCl corresponding to the voL of AgNOt added. Tlic 
reason for fhaking several tests is because the cominitetion 
ogives grcatisr |lrecision vtiien the AgCl in the ppt. is not 
UAge in conipeffison witli that of the AgDr. W. T. H. 
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AmlloaAioii of potential-^oniiiiig qriCein metal/- i 
ttwOl mioii to poteuQomifxic titrations. I. Predpita- 
' tiomfoteatiometnc titration of cfaromata, molybdate and 
toaniu^ anions, ad" wellVts of a aeries of metal ions, 
witn cbromiom, moWbdenum and tungsten as indicator 
electrodes. H. Bnntzhiger and E. John. 2. ana/. 
Chem, 396-403(1933). — The set-up recommended 

provides for the use of a noin^ual calomel cell against an 
.electeode of Mo, W or Cr-plated alloy steel. With BaCl 2 o 
as titrating reagent, CrOi** can be detd. with a Cr-plated 
electrode and M 0 O 4 — with an electrode of Mo. Since 
Ba, Sr, Pb, Cu, Cd and Mn give ppts. with M 0 O 4 — , 
these cations can be detd. by titrating with NaaMoOi. 
All these titratiotis were carried out at 96'’ . W. T. H. 

Tltrimetric determination of perchlorate. Micro- 
determination of potassium. Adolf Bolliger. Z. anal. 
Ckm, 94, 403-8(1933). — Tlie method dcscril^ed for 
titrating HCIO 4 is suitable for detg. K in biol. materials 3 
when the org. material has been decompd. by heating 
with HCIO 4 . The KCIO 4 ppt. is dissolved in water and 
the soln. is treated with a measured vol. of methylene 
blue chloride. The resulting ppt. is filtered off and the 
excess reagent is titrated with picric acid soln. The 
fact thpt methylene blue perchlorate or picrate can be 
shaken out with CHCla, altliough methylene blue and 
picric acid are both insol. in this solvent, pipits a sharp 
recognition of the end point. Details ore given for detg. ^ 

‘ as little as 1 mg. of HCIO 4 . W. T. H. 

Determining the basici^ of ferric salts in the presence 
of ferrous salts. A. A. ^rokina. Ovladenie Tekhnikoi: 
Koghobuvnoe Proisvodstvo 1932, No. 4, 47 ‘8.— The liosicity 
is detd. by first converting into Fe'*'”*'"*’ by treat- 

ment with H 1 O 2 , removing the excess by heating and 
titrating the oxidized soln. with 0.1 N NaOH while hot 
with bromothymol blue as indicator. A. A. B. b 

Action of hydriodic acid on the difficultly soluble sul- 
fates. Earle R. Caley. /. Am. Chm. Soc. 55, 3947-52 
(1933). — Sulfates of Ba, Sr, Ca, Pb and Cr are much 
more sol. in hot coued. HI than in HCl or HBr of the 
same strength. The sulfate is reduced to IIiS with 
liberation of Is. J. W. Shipley 

Dstezmination of sulfide in zinc sulfide by the expulsion 
method. J. L. Buchan. AwUysi 58, 682^1(1933).— 

It has been stated by some chemists that tlie evolution ^ 
method when used to dct. tlie ZtiS content of paints and 
lithopones gives values which are somewliat too low. 
Some expts. with the method show that it is accurati^ 
but some coni, samples of pure ZnS contain only 80-90% 
of this substance. The procedure followed was essentially 
^ same as the well-known evolution nietliod for detg. S 
ilf steel except that a stream of Ha is recommended for 
sweeping ail the HaS into the amniontacal Cd soln. 7 

W. T. H. 

Afgentometric titration of selenous cyanides with 
adsorptiofi indicatora by the method of Fajans. Raluca 
Ripan. 3. anal. Chem. 94, 335-7(1933). — ^AgSeCN is * 
about as insol. in water as is Agl but when an excess cf 
Ag+ is present, there is pptn. of Ag. To titrate by 
Fajans' method, add 1-2 drops of 0.2% fluorescein in 
ale. and titrate with AgNOa. AfUT adding the first few 
drops, the soln. will remain clear for some time but a ^ 
silky, cryst. ppt .•will form on sliaking. Continue adding 
the reagent cU-opwise while shaking. A fugitive red color 
will appear 00 adding the Ag^ and the color will become 
more persistemt as the end point is approached. When 
the ppt. becomes more flocculent in appearance, the end 
point is near. A good color change is obtained at the 
end point. The soln. titrated should be 0.1-0.005 M in 
SeCN-. * W.T.H.* 9 

The potentiometrie deteimination oiselenous cyanides. 
Raluca Ripan. Z. anal. Chem. 94 , 33 1-4 (1933) .-Be- 
CN** can be titrated potentiometrically with accuracy 
wi]^ AgNOs as in the case of halides. The Ag salt of this 
pseudo halide is very difficultly sol. and is stable as long 
as no excess of Ag*^ is present. One must wa^t*after each 
addn. of reagent but when propef precautifins are taken, ^ 
the resulbit 6f tjie titrations are excellent. • W. ‘F. H, • 


Metiiods for the qualitative qpiaWai^ol the hydfogeo 
sulfide group. Johannes Kunz. ffeiv. Chim. Acta, I6t 
1044-9(19331.— Although NaQ has been often recom- 
mended for "salting out" coUoida too little attention has 
l)een p^d to the use di NaQ In preventing pptn. or in 
dissolving ppts. A table is given showing the H*** conen. 
at which the sulfides of the Cu-Sn group bc^pn to form, 
the H*^ conen. at which pptn. Is complete and the 
conen. at which the ppts. redissolve. According to this 
table, the pptn. of is only complete when the sefin. 2i 
0.25 N. In the absence of NaCl, pptn.^of CdS and PbS is 
complete in N H'*' but when considerable NaCl is present 
the soln. should not be over 0.15 N for complete pptn. 
of CdS or 0.25 N for complete pptn. of PbS. • The values 
for CuaS and CuS agree, which indicates that from Cu'^'*' 
solns. a mixt. of CuaS and S is formed rather than CuS 
as is commonly assumed. HgiSaCla ppts. from solns. that 
are 12 N in HCl and HgS from 0 N HQ. AsaSi and 
AsaSs also ppt. from 12 iv l^Cl. In pptg. with H|S it is 
recommended to make sure that the ^ is present in 
the fully oxidized state. For sepg. the Su from tiiie Cu 
group it is recommended to mix 2 cc. of 2 N KSH soln. 
with 8 cc. of 2 N KOH and dil. to 40 cc. This serves to 
dissolve the sulfides of Hg, Sn and Sb. HgS is pptd. 
from the soln. by diluting and boiling. By adding ex- 
actly 11 cc. of 12 N HQ, AscSi is pptd. and recognized 
as usual. Then by adding 24 cc. of water to the 16 cc. of 
filtrate, the Sb is pptd. on^dding HaS and the Sn is pptd. 
by adding 2 N (NH 4 )tS soln. By digesting the residue 
insol. in KSH with 5 cc. of 12 N HCl, the sulfides of Bi, 
Pb and Cd ore easily dissolved and black Cu stdfidc 
remains . 1 1 is recommended to wash the ppt . with strong 

NaCl soln. until 60 cc. of filtrate is obtained. Then on 
adding HaS water, BiaSt is pptd. which can be identified 
by dissolving in 2 N HNOt, adding Rochelle salt, NaOH 
and either formaldehyde soln. or dextrose to ppt. Bi. 
In the Pb-Cd soln. the itisol. basic carbonatc^s can be 
formed by l>oiling with NoaCOi soln. On washing the ppt. 
with dil. H 8 SO 4 , insol. PbS04 is formed and Cd can be 
detected in the filtrate by adding HaS water, W. T, H; 

Colorimetric determination of hydrogen eolfide, 
sulfides and thiosulfates. Andre Giberton. Compt. 
rend, 197, 646-8(1033). — If a soln. of NaaSaOa is treated 
witli AgNOs soln., the ppt. of AgaSaOs which forms first 
is soon changed to black AgiS and B. This takes place 
rapidly even in a cold, dil. soln. A small AgaS ppt. can 
be dissolved in KCN soln. and tlicn on adding NaaPbOa 
and gelatin a brown colloidal ppt. of PbS can be formed 
which can be used for colorimetric comparison. This 
method of getting colloidal PbS has been used previously 
for detg. S — and HS” but Uie above method of fanning 
it from NaaSaOi may be used advantageously for prepg. 
suitable standards, because if the original quantity of 
NaaSaOs is known, the AgaS and PbS formed Correspond 
to one mol. of sulfide for eadi mol. of NaiSaOf present at 
the start. W. T. H. 

A very seuBitive test for boric add, studied in connec- 
tion witii a biochemical problem. Fr. Hahn. Compt, 
rend. 197, 762-4(1933).— When isoalk. solns. ^f H|B0| 
and of a polyhydroxy compd. which can combine with 
HaBOi arc mixed, the pn of the mixt. is lowes than that 
of the original solns. Heat a 1:1 glyccrol^ater. sdn. 
to boiling, add phenolphthalein and then 0.01 N'N/iOH 
to a persistent light red color; add phenolphthalem to 
the .soln. tb be examd. and bring to the same shade 'by 
addn. of 0.01 N NaOH or HQ; on mixing the 2 so^. 
complete decolorization occurs with as little as 5 X ICr^ 
g. B per cc. With bromothymol blue (adjusted to fhe 
transition color) instead of phenolphthsA^ and recrystd.' 
mannitol instead of glycerol, the sensitiveness is 2 X 
10'* g. B per cc., and, with 1 drop of each soln. on a 
porcelain plate to make the test, the BCtpal amt. that 
can be detected is lO'"* g. The most delicate test pre- 
viously known is sensitive to only 6 X lO***«g. 3. The 
action of B in the germination of the pollen of tropical 
whhe water lilies (Schmucker, C. A. 27, 751) jposl&bly 
involves intemsediate combination of the tract or B iffitk 
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ome lx>lyhyilraxylsomp(^ ocmtained in tbe pollen. 

A. l^ineau-Couture 

BrodMmetric titntion of iiilfldo Nils HeUstrdm. 

Soensk Km. Tids. 4$« 157-69(1033).— Meicapto and 
ulfi^ org. edds of tlie types RSH» R8R> RSSR, — CH- 
SR)i and RS(CHi)gSR (R is CHiCOOH, etc.) when 
rested with standard KBrOi and titrated iodomettically 
mve theoretical S values. TbB Br equivs. are, resp., 
^ 2, 10, 12 and 4. When the acids were titrated poten** 
Ibmetrically (Pt«>HgCl) the breaks in the voltage curve 
Lgreed with the thiorctical vols. of KBrOi soln. equiv. 
o the 8 present. A. R. Rose 

Methods for analyzing antifraction metals. P . Foerster . 
inn. chim. nnal, chtm. appL 15, 441-6(1933). — Suitable 
nethods for detg. Sn and Sb are described. W. T. H. 

New method for the analysis of industrial jOiosgene. 
^tin D. Nenitzcscu and Constantin Pana. Bui. soc. 
hum. Romania 15, 45-8(1933). — The mixt. of COClt 
ind Cls is drawn throi^h a previously weighed tube 
:outg. metallic 8b. This tuoe is connected to an ab- 
lorption bulb contg. 20 cc. ot a 10% soln. of ale. potash, 
iiid carrying a tube filled with silica gel to |m*vent escape 
vapors from the absorption bulb. These 2 are weighed 
ogethcr before the detn. Alter running the mixt. to lie 
Limiyzcd through the app. for 5 min., dry air is drawn 
Jirough to insure complete removal of the COCI 2 from the 
ube contg. the Sb. The gain in wt. of the tube contg. 
he Sb represents the wt. of Ch in the mixt. Likewise, 
he gain In wt. of the absurption bulb and tlie silica 
tube represents the wt. of COCI 2 in the mixt. As a 
‘heck, the contents of the absorption bulb can be trails- 
erred to a volumetric flask, acidified with llNOi, diluted 
.0 vol., and an aliquot portion titraUd by Volhard’s 
iiethod. W. A. Mo<irc 

Detection of a bank note forgery by ultra-violet lig^t. 
fulius Grant. Analyst 58, 'A clever for- 

gery of a Chinese note of elulKirutc engraving printed in 
•everal colors .showed undu: ultra-violet that diffenxit 
IvestufTs had been used iti making the countcTfeit. Tin 
ircicediire is described. W. T. H. 

Report on (the determination of) carbohydrates in 
ilants. J. T. Sullivan. V. Assoc. OJUial Agr. Chm. 
6, 471 3(1933); ef. C. A. 27, 215.- A study of the 
lossiblc causes of error in tlie detu. of sucrosi' by the 
iivertasc incUiod allowed that: w’ilh some plant exts. 
t is 111)1 possible to olitaiii the max. reducing power in 2 
irs. (in 1 case max. teducing power bud not been reached 
it Uie end of 24 lirs.); ILion eoticn. does not st*eiu to 
day an iuipottaut part in the final reducing power ob- 
aiucd; a higher coiicn. of invertase may hasten hydroly- 
is, but it causes difficulty iu the filtration of the reduced 
'u. lusufficienl data have been accumulated to raise 
he question of the specificity of tlie invertasc prepn. 

• • A. Papineau-Couture 

Report on (the determination of) lignin. Max Phillips. 
r. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 16, 470-9(1933); of, C. A. 
16, 2395. — Lignin was detd. by the previously described 
iH*tbod by 3 analysts 011 8 difTercnt lignified plant ma- 
cric^. l4ie results showed that the uc'curacy of the 
nethod cotqpares favorably with other known methods, 
t is sugge.s^d that attempts should lie made to remove 
^-contg. substances either before or after treatment with 
umitm HCl so as to avoid the iieci»asity of detg. N in 
he lignin residue. Further coilalKjrative work will lie 
lone* before reannincuding adoption of the method as 
official. A. Papineau-Couture 

Ike ter Meolen method for direct determination of oiy- 
;en in organic compounds . W. Walker Russell and John W . 
^Iton. ini. EngL Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 384^(1933),— 
I'he sample is vaporized in a stream of Hi and caused to 
low over a red hot surface and thence over a Ni caMyst 
trhereby the oiddrs of C are ^inverted into CHi and HiO; 
he HjO and COt contents of ^e exit ga.scs are measured, 
ly imdlung improvenienis hi The procedure, it has l»een 
r»uud possible to obtain satisfactory re.sult.s. A furnace 
redbmmeuded for volatilizing the original substaneg; 
*b>cBatc^ gl^tittlar quartz forms a suitable cracking stir* 


face and a very active, thoria-proiift>i&, Ni catalyst has 
proved helpful. With the impaoved app. excellent resiAts 
were obtained in detg. the O^content of succinic acid, 
oxalic add, dextrose, sucrosrjl bexftoic add, anthra- 
quinone, quinhydrone and d*naphthol. A bibHdlmphy 
of 15 titles is given. 1 W. T. H. 

Microanalytical determination of methozyl groups in 
liquid compounds. A. P. Colson. Analyst 58, 59^X) 
(1983) . — Eaqits. in detg* OCEli in a liquid such as anisolc 
by the app. and teclmic recommended by Pregi gave 
unsatisfact^ results caused by the tendency of some of 
the liquid to distil tmchatigcd from the reaction vessel. 
Various modifications were tried until finally an app. and 
technic were developed whereby accurate results could be 
obtained. The reaction vessd is fused on to a fairly 
wide tube contg. glass beads wetted with *1.5 ml. of HI, 
d. 1.7. The excess is allowed to drain into the reaction 
flask and is finally poured out through a side tube which 
is fused to tlie reaction flask. Thedas from the flask 
passes through the fairly long tube contg. glass beads 
into 2 traps contg. a 5% soln. ot CdSOi with a little re^ 
in st^ension and from thence into AgNO« soln. Ine 
reaction vessel is charged with 0.2 ml. of ActO, 40 mg. 
of phenol, 1.5 ml. of HI, d. 1.95 and 2 small pieces of 
porous plate. The liquid to be analyzed is weighed in a 
small glass-stoppered tube which is introduced into the 
reaction vessel through the side tube. A current of 
COt is passed through the app. at a rate not cxceedii^ 
bubbles of gas per sec. in the AgNOs soln. The flask is 
heated in a glycerol bath and maintained at 125-135^ 
for 45 min. The resulting ppt. of Agl is weighed with the 
usual precautions. W. T. H. 

Determination of ethyl alcohol In fusel oil. John NL 
Macoun. Analyst 58, (164-6(1933).— To 20 ml. of the 
oil in a 50-ml. Kggertz tube graduated in 0.1 ml. inter- 
vals, add 5 g. of KtCOi. Mix well and add meure carbonate 
if it all dissolves. If too much has been added so that 
there Is ni> hue of demarcation between the 2 liquid phast'S, 
add water sufficient to make 2 layers. After the sepn. is 
complete, read the vol. of the upper layer. It is fusel 
oil plus 93% BtOH by vol. Measure out another 20 ml. 
portion into a **tar acid flask” of 225 ml. capacity which 
. is graduated from 0 to 25 ml. in not more than 0.2 ml. 
^ intervals. Add a satd. soln. of fusel oil in said. NaCl 
aq. soln. until the flask is about ’A full. Add 4-5 ml. of 
coned. HCI followed liy exactly 5 ml. of |)i‘tr. ether. 
Shake well and add sufficient NaCl soln. to make the total 
vol. 225 ml. Shake well, let stand and tap the sides of the 
flask to get a good sepu. into layers. Read the upper 
layer. Let A represent the contraction from 20 ml. 
observed in the Kg^rtz tube, and B the contraction 
7 fn>m 25 ml. observed in the flask. Then the percentage 
of EtOH by vol. is (B-wl) X 0.93 X 6. ITic method is^ 
shown to tic better than that recommended in AUenN 
Commercial Orgawc Analysis. • W..T. H.« 

• Microdetennination of ethyl alcohol and of •glycerol 
with the aid of colorimetry and the photoelectric cell 
containing selenium. R. Fonteync and P. de Smet, 
Mikrochemie 13, 289-304(in French). — ^The colometric 
detn . of EtOH is based upon the measurement of the exce% 
^ KsCr 207 used to oxidise the ale. For this purpose a sensi- 
tive photodcc. colorimeter is recomnicndpd to use with 
monochromatic light. With tliis app., whidi is described 
in detail, it is possible to del. 0.1-2 g. of KtOH per 1. 
within about 2 mg. of the truth. The detn. of glycerol 
is more difiKcult because glycerol is harder to oxidize 
completelv. The step-photometer of Pulfrich can be 
used for these detns. but with less accuracy. W. T. H. 

p Detection and determination of tribromoethanol. 
Herbert CoUatz. Biochm. Z. 265, 196-202(1933).— 
CBriCHiOH or avertin has important therapeuHe uses. 
It is eliminated as a glucuronate. A method is offered for 
converting the CBraClIyOH to bis-hydrazonc of glyoxal. 
A too mg. % soln. of avertin is hqated 0 lirs. in a p^flSli 
liath undef^^ reflux with a soln. of 0.4 g. 2,4-dinLtro- 
j>lu*nylhydrazTue in 2 JV HCl and tht hycjrarone crystals 
filtered odSh dried and weighed. This yields up U> 
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7»^.7% of the theor&ical. With 0.4 g. /»-nitropheny]- 1 are recomineiidcd to study the ^ect cl (1) *the Pn tof the 
bs^rasine dissolvedein 12rcc. 30% AcOH together with soln. used to treat the sugar product* (2) the Cu-ion 

().4i.g. NaOAc, and hcatini 7 brs. under reflux on a water conen. and (3) the working conditions. It was found 

bath, the yield of IfydraxOae crystals is up to 93% of the that the accuracy of tiie detn. of invert sugar in the 

avertiif flsed. S. Morgulis presence of sucrose would be greatly increased if, instead 

Microdetennination of acetone. A. Lindcnbcrg. of the 2 min. boiling period* the sample were removed 

tend, $oc. bioL 114* 16-18(1933). — ^A slight from the flame as soon as> boiling starts. F. C.-C. 

modtflcatioii of the Mcssingcr-IIuppert iodomctric method Analysis of mixtures of Schadier and F pcide— effect 
Is descrilx'd. As little as Olbl mg. MesCO can detd. ^ of ffiese adds in depressing the ^enol-water critied, 
with a possible error of about J %. L. K. Gilson solution temperature. Douglas O. Kerr. J, Soc. Chei^h. * 
Determination of some phenols by weighing aristol. Ind. 52, 336'-8T(1933). — The differentiation of Schaeffer* 
Maurice Francois and Laure Seguin. BuU, soc. chim. S3, acid (/9-naphthol-O-sulfomc acid) from P acid (jS-naph- 

711 -23(1933).— When thymol is treated with la dissolval thol-7-suifonic acid) has been impossible. It hu been 

iu KI soln. a product called aristol is formed. Similar foiuid* however* that they depress the crit.«soln. temp, 

prodifcts are formed with other phenols. Details are to different extents and at low conens. the depression is 

'given for cltag: jpiaiacol, guaiucol carbonate, o-iiaphthol linearly proportional to the acid coucu. To analyze a 

and /!y-naphthol by such a reaction; a glass iiltcriiig mixt. of the 2 acids* add equal wts. of various mixts. 

crucible is recommended for liltering the ppts. The 3 to 2.675 g. of phenol and 6 cc. of watiT and plot the temp, 
resulting coinpds. gdid not always have the expiK?ted at which the soln. becomes jopaque. From this graph the 

compii. but there wus a definite relationship between the compn. of any mixt. can be deld. W. T. H. 

of ppt. and that of the original phenol. W. T. PI. Slectrometric tihratioii of sidfurous* selenious and ex- 

An accurate and simple method for the detennination hydroxyalkylsulfonic acids. P. Rumpf. Compt. rend, 1Q7* 

of invert sugar in the presence of sucrose. O. Siiengler 68tH)(1933). — ^lly working with the glass electrode an<l 

luirlF^Todt. Z. Fcr. Jcui. 83, 83.3 -46(1933). — titrating lltSeOi with NaOlI, it was possible to detect 

A levicw is given of the various factors that influence the good inflection iK>ints at pw 2.4 and 8 corresponding to the 

amt. of CtiyO pptd. by sucrose and invert sugar from titration of an ordinary dibasic acid. This acid gave no 

Fchling’.s soln. Kxpts. were carried out with (1) sucrose, ^ ppts. with various aldehydes. With HtSOi* only the com- 

(2) invert sugar, (3) sucrose + invert sugar to study plete iieutnilizatioii of the second H"** coidd tie detected 

the effect of (u) various amts, of Fehliiig soln., (h) lioiling with the gloss electrode Its the end point of the first 

temp, as affected by aim. pressure and added talcum is at too low a Pw. When HsSOi is coupled with an 

powdiT and (r) time of beating <»ii the amt. of CusO aldehyde, the prcxluct acts as a strong monobasic acid 

produced. Various substitutes for Fehliiig soln. were also but the acid is too strong for successful titration with the 

^udied. The lesults showed that the sucrose ha<i a re- glass electrode. W. T. H. 

(Tuciiia power that was greatly influenced by (o), (6) and 

(6), wmle the pptg. power of the invert sugar is practically Breakdown of f»rg. As compds. [esin. of PhCUtAsO|Hs| 
iucleixmdent of such conditions. Systematic expts. (Hnglund) 10. Viologen indicators (Mtchaelis, Hill) 10. 
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A new method for recognizing the structure of comallite could not be detected by other methods; the sensitiveness 
rocks. F. Bessert. A'li/i 27, 239 40(1933). Cuniallite 6 for montrnorilloiiitc is only about 20%. The curves 
may be distinguished from sylvitc, halite, etc., by heating obtained show tlial kaolinile and montinorillonitc can 
to 100". MgO, formed by hydrolysis, covers the carnal- have been formed under the same physico-chem. condi- 
litc’ with a white crust. Kiescrite iindergtK*s hydrolysis lions, ami that, 111 a fairly large no. of east's, it is impossible 
uUive 200". M, l^eischer to distinguish sharply bi'tweeii kaolinile clays and niont* 

Tridymite as a slag mineral. C. W. Carstens, Cfntr, morillonite clays. A. Papincau -Couture 

Mineral, CeoL \Vd\ 2 — Crystals of tridymite were The present ‘ condition of mining in Brazil. F. W. 

ideiiliiicd 111 a blag eoiitg. 47*’;, FeO, 35% BiO^ and hinall Freise. /ferg.- u. Huttenm, Jh, Leoben 80, 1 7(1932); 

amts, of CaO, AbOt, Cu, Z11 and S. Fayalilc and py- Neues Jahrb, Mineral, Gcol, 1932, Keferatc 2, 007-10. — 
roxeiie’ were also present. Michael Fleischer ' Analyses of Fe ore.s from Mimis Ch'raes, of Mn ores, Ni 

Synthetic rutile. Kail Chiidoba and Werner Wisfeld. ores, Cr ores, S ore.s and Au ores are included. J. F. S. 
Ccftlr, Mineral, Cenl. 1933 A, 0.— Excellent crystals of Auriferous formation iif the region of the Arassuhay 

riituc, d*. » 4.24, were formed ou passing a dry 1 :1 mixt. River and of Minas Novas, Minas Geraes. Luciano 
of TiCli*aiul tlirougli a porcelain tube at 0.60-7.50", Jacques de Moracs. Ann, acad, brasU, ,^ci, 5, 51-3 
Komis (110) and (111) predoiiiinuted ; and pseudo-rhombic (1933). — A geological de.seription is given. The ore nets 
twinniqg on (101) was In quent. Michael Fleischer 13.2 g. Au and 17.8 g. Ag per ton. John M. Ladino 
The wemical constitution of pectolite. D. S. Belyankin The Sadon silver-lead-zinc deposit. V. Domarev. 

and V. P. Ivanova. Centr. Mineral. Geol, 1933A, 327 g Trans, Geol, Prospecting Service U, S, S, R, 10, 1-00 

39. — A pectolile, of mol. compn. (Na,K)jO 1.00, HaO (1930); Neues Jahrb, Mineral, Geol, 1932AKefcratc 2; 

1 .14* (Ca,Mn)0 4.10, SiOa 0. 14^; , was heated from 100® to 480 -2. — An analysis of sphalerite and data on the Pb, Zn 
1000®. Only (),27*'f of tlu .j-OO*/} total H3O was lost at and Ag contents of ores are given. J. F. Sch%*rcr 
fKK)", photomicrographs and mc-asureinent of n showing no The Sifleiman-Bai lead-vanadinm deposit in Katakstan. 
change in structure. At 7*)0" and above, nearly all the E. Yanisnevskii. Trans, Geol, Prospecting Service U, S. 
HaO was lost, the mineral deconipoMug into /l-wollavShmitc S, R, 109, 1-34(1931) ; Neues Jahrb, Mineral, Geol, 1)32* 
and glass. Cnncliisioii : 'llic ILO is not 74-olitiCf but HaO Referato 2* 602-6. — ^Analysc^s of V and Pb-Zn ores, are 
of constitution, and the formula of .pectolite is HNaCot- given. J. F«, Schairer 

SigOfc. * Mkhael Flrischcf ^ Iron ores at Itabira, Brazil. Berflard H. Sander^. 

Differential tihermal analysis of montmorillonitic clays Bull, Inst. Mining Met, No. 349, 1-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 
(bentonites). J. Orcel and S. CailWre. Compt, rend, 4766. — Discu.ssion. Alden H. Emery 

197, 774-7(1933); cf. C, A, 21, 878 ; 27, 4103. — The iron range in Eastern TtansboikaHa^ P. Kagatkin 

Tjhermal differential analysis by Lc Chatclier’s method and S. Smirnov. Mining J, (Moscow) 106* 101-7 • 
(Bull. soc. fran^. mineral. 10, 204 11(1887)) was applied (1030); Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932^ Rcferate 2* 
to a no, of nninlmtrt’illotiitic clays and t<j V" tnetic mixts. 574-6. — Many analyses of Fe ores are included, 

of montinorilloiiite and kaolinitt*. The c^es obtaineiU • J. F* ^chahcT' 

can show the.presencc of as littli* as 3% l^olinite, which The characteristics of the Dashesan konaore deV>Ut 
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from 1i magnetonAtric ggirey (1925-1924). D. Orten- 
berg. Trans. Geol, Prospecting Service U. S. S. R, 11 
(1930)f Neuex Jahrh. Mineral. Ceal. 1932, Refcrate 
2, 471-3.— Several analyses of Fe ores are given. 

J. F. Schaircr 

Silicate nickel oree of the Tiulenevak depositB in the 
Urals. E. Kuznetscova. BuU. Geol. Prospecting Service 
U. S. S. SO, 2f).'>-X5(l0iil);-^iVc«sj Jahrb. Mineral. 
Geol. 1032, Referate 2, 482-4. — Ana^bes of garnierUe and 
sacral typ«»s of Nl ores are given. J, F. Schairer 
The ReJ chromitAUstrict. M jQordienko. Mtniitg J. 
(M0.SCOW) 106, m 22{mo); Neues Jahrb. Mineral. 
Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 467. — ^The oic contains 15 50% 
CrsOi. J. F. Si'hairi'r 

Chrome minerals of Outokumpu. Penlti Eskola. 
Bull. comm. geol. Fmlande No. 103, 2(i-41(1033). — 
Serpentine rock overlying the ore deposits of tlie Outo- 
kumpu Cu mine in eastern Finlainl is inlerscoted by 
cpiartzite, dolomite and graphite-lnarhig si'hisl. It is 
evident tliat the serpentine is the source of tlic numerous 
Cr minerals present, although this rock Itself is singularly 
fri'c from Cr except for pigment-like secondary pnalucts. 
The most notable occurrences arc veins cimiposed ol 
iivarovite, tawniawitc, Cr-tremolitc, Ci-tHupside and 
chromite. These nuncrals arc probably of hy^othcnnal 
origin, and illustrate the ability of Cr to migrate and take 
part in luetasomatic leplacements. Many analyses and 
18 references are included. ^ A. W. Furbaiik 
A new phosphorite occurrence at Stadt Wolsk. N . C^an 
Minerahsche Rohstoffe Moikau 3, 442-3(1930); Neue\ 
Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 490.— An analysis 
of a phosphorite is given. J. F. Schairer 

The salt layers of the deposit of Solikamsk. K. Ka^u- 
movskva. Trans. Geol. Prospecting Service U. S. S. R. 54, 
1 40(1931) ; Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, ReferaU* 2, 
500 10. — Colorless and bine halite, sylvite, camallite, 
anhydrite, gypsum, hematite, clay and quartz ix^cur in the 
salt layers. J. F. Schairer 

Minerals from the Tschetscha deposit (Caucasus). 
A Shapovalov. Mining J. (Moscow) 107, 68r4K)( 1931) ; 
Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 591-2 — 
A crude saltpeter showed KNOj l().9 and NoNOa 41.1%. 

J. F. Si'hairiT 

The corundum deposits of the Kazakian Steppe i Semiz- 
Bugu and Kalak-tas). M. Rusakov and N. Nakovntk. 
Trans. Geol. Prospecting Service U. S. S. R. 87, 1 '4^1 
( 1932) ; Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 
409 71). — Analyses ol corundum -ru h rocks are includecl. 

J. F, Schairer 

. The occurrence in situ of corundum-bearing rocks in 
British Malaya. E. S. WiUbourn. De Mtjning 12, 170-0 
(1931); Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, ReferaU* 2, 
408 9. — Analyses of curunduTii-rich masses are given. 

• J. I'\ Schairei 

The geological relation^ps of the deposits at the con- 
fluence of the Otava and Moldau. Karel Urliau. Sbornik 
St. Geol. ustavu Ceik. Rep. 9, 79 pp.(1930); Neues Jahrb. 
Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 391-3. — Several new rock 
analyses are given. J. F. Schairer 

Petrographical notes about Mf ezi£ko, Aldar and Ro^den, 
douthem Serhla. Marie Luka. Bidl. soc. sci. de Skopile 
9, 37-50; Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 
411-14 — ^Numerous rock analyses, with optical date ou 
many rock minerals, an* given. J. F. S^aircT 

Geology of Sirohi State, Rajputana. A. L. tkiulson. 
Mens. Geol. Survey India 63, pt. 1, 166pp.(1933). — ^Maiiy 
chem. and miucralogical an^yses of the rocks of the ana 
aix> given. « Aldcn H. Kznery 

The petredogy of Lillafiireder SavoataleflI. S. von 
vSzcntp4tery. Acta chem. mineral, phys. 2, 24r40(1930); 
Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 403-3.— 
An analysis of oKgodase-porpbyrite is given. J. P. S. 

The 6 hei^^ and mineralggical compoaltion of the 
lavas of the Tmiok basin. }. Tomic. Ann. ghl. pinins. 
balkan^lO, 128-38(1931); Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 
1932,ttKeteate 2, 41 3. -’Four anolyscs of andesites aiP 
gi\^T J. F. Schairer 


1 The structure, inclusions and alteration ol the Deer 
Creek intruaive, Wyoming. Jfchn F. Rouse. Am. J. 
Sci. 26, 139-40(1933). —A laccolith ol medium -grained 
quartz-diorite-porphyTy is intAidcd ui Tcrtiajy; basic 
breccias and Isisalt flows. It is composed of varying 
amts, of plagi«K.4asis hotnblende needles, biolitc and 
quartz. The central /.one is a niui*h decayed mass of 
quartz-dionte. The computed norms of the outer fresh 
^ rock and the iimiT dwayed zone, resp., arc: quartz 
20.82, 21.8.3, orthoclasc 13.90, 12.84, albitc 38.25, 30 29, 
anorlhite 16.08, 17.02, corundum O.OJ, 0.72, hypersthenc 
4.70, 4.13, magnetite 2.32, 1.85, ilmeiiite 0.01, 0.61, 
hematite 0 00, 0.64, ai>atile 0.02, 0.67, and calcite, 0.(K), 
0.10. The decayed z<mc is due to bydrotheniiul nib ration 
of the rcx:k above the stem that fed magma to the lacoMilh . 

AfBeh H. hiiicry 

Petrography and petrology of die Mount Devon diabase 
3 porphyry . ( Barrett A . M uilenburg and Samuc 1 S . Goldich . 
Am. J. Sci 26, 35.5-67(1933). — ^'fhe Mount Devon dike 
was intruded as a porpliyritic magma, 'i'hree generations 
of plagiorlase are distinguishable. Secondary prriducts, 
uralite, sericite, chlorite, etc., were derived tioni the 
primary mini*rals and glass was derived by the notion of 
hydrothenual solns. Alteration was most intense in the 
centra] porphyritic zone . 1 he large phcnocryst s arc much 
sericitized and show enrichment m KsO. Psendoamyg- 
^ dules, largely chlorite, have been developed as a secondary 
slruclure. The alteration is an end phase of dike intrusion ; 
the solns. were derived from the mam reservoir from which 
the dike magma was extruded. Aldcn H. Emery 

The basalt of East Styria. n. Karl Sidioklitsch. 
Centr. Mineral. Geol. 1933A, 348-69; cf. C. A. 26. 5942.— 
fhree analyses and petrographic data are mchidcd. 

Micliad Flcisoftier 

> A leucite rock from KureWeka Krasta near Demirka- 
pija, southern Serbia. Fran. Tucan Bull soc. sd de 
Skoplje 9, 79-87; Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, 
ReftTate 2, 409-1 1 A rock analysis is given. J. F. S. 

Genetic relations between ^e crystalline limestones, 
dolomites and amphibolites in the rock senes at Chjrnov. 
Al. Orlov. Vhimk Krdl. Ces. Spot Nauk. 11 Kl. 30 pp. 
(1931 ) ; Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, Referate 2, 388- 
. 91. — Numerous chcni. analyses of rocks an inihukd. 

J F. Schairer 

Hydrothermal metamorphism of an ultra-basic intrusive 
at Schuyler, Virginia. H. H. Hess. Am. J. .Sci. 26, 
377-408(1933) — The alteration of an ullrn -basic rock to 
fonn soai>stonL is described. The changes took place 
under conditions of decreasing temp Tlic order of 
replacement was pyroxene, green hornblende, actinolite, 
chlorite aud talc — each nimeral stable over a temp, range’ 
/ lower than its prc^dcccssor. Pn*ssiire and stress were of 
secondary importance. The wilns. which permitted the 
•ilteratmns to take place must have been dtl., consisting of 
II/), some CO» and little t4se; other original consliludits 
•probably were removed dming a long migration* from a 
distant acid intrusion, tlic souri'e of the solns. Alteration 
of a gabbro to amphiliolite probably is due usually to 
hydrothenual rather than dynaniometamorphism, ex?ept as 
shearing opens paths for solns. Alden H. Emery 
^ Rtrallel strintions on etched limestone surfaces. 
Paul H. Dunn. Am. J. Sci. 26, 442-6(1933) Striations 
formed on overhanging facets of limestone or calcite placed 
in HCl (1:10-1:40) mark the path of rising COa bubbles. 

Alden II. Emery 

A chemical study of the natural gas and waters of 
Saratov. tA. Cherepennikov. Matfriaux gM. gin. appi. 
153, 11-37(1930); N/rues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 1932, 
9 RcArate 2, 564*6. — Sbveral gas and water anulys^ are 
given. ^i**^'^^** 

Oil fields of Poland, geol. summary (Bohdaiiowicz) 22. 


Johannsen, Albert: Descriptive Petrography of the 
Igneotts Rocket Vol. II. Quartz-Bearing Rocks. Chi- 
wp: Univ. of* Chicago* Press. $5.50. Heva-wed in 
Ant. Mineral. 18 , 311(1933). 
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Historical outline oi basic processes in metallurgy. 
J.. (yiiillct. Mim. compl. rend, soc. tng. civtls Frame 8S, 
J227 »Aii udilrc*is. A. i'apiiicau-Couture 

Twen^-five years’ progress in metoUuigy at Broken 
Hill, N S. W. M. R. McKeown. Chem, Eng. Minmg 
Rev. 25, n 1S(]V);i;{). Uistoncal. W. II. Boynton 
Compilation of important specific heats for metallurgical 
calculations C. Scliwnr/. .Irth. KismhuUenw. 7, 281- 
02(198!!).-' Vornuilas ior sp. boat and beat contcntb for 
air, f)a, Ni, CO, Hj, CCb, SO., steam, CH4, C1H4, C*H2 
aitil CoITu, and for Al, Ca, Cr, C. Cti, Fc, Mg, Mn, Mo, Ni, 
Si, S n, W, Zn aiiA a no. ol oxides and slag.s are compiled 
frtrtu tlir* most rioeiit data available. Forty -four refer- 
encch. M. llarlcnhcini 

Minerals Yearbook, 1932 33. O. K. Kiesslmg, et al. 
Bur. Mines S19 pp.(l983). — Production for 1982 is given, 
cvmipared witli previous years and dihcussed lot Au, Ag, 
Cu, Pb, Zi), secondary metals, Fe, Al, Jig, Mg, Mn, Mo, 
W, Sn, Cl, Sb, As, Ra, IT, V, Pt, and allit d metals, Ni, 
niinoE iiietalb and ore conen. Alden If. Emery 

Notes on power used in crushing ore, with special 
reference to rolls and their behavior. John S. Ua^eiis. 
Bull. Insl. Mining Met. No. 348, 1 2( 1938) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
3172. — Disciis.sioti. Alden H. hnitry 

The practice of flotation. i\. B. O’Malley. Chem. 
Eng. Mining Rev. 25, 4(» 9j[1933J.— A nview. 

W. H. Boynton 

Mining methods and costs at the Alaska Mine flotation 
•lant of the Southern Khodesia Base Metals Coiporation, 
Limited, S Rhodesia. C. P. McMilliti. Bull. Ivsi. 
Mining Met. No. 349, 15 pp.(1938) -The <ire treaU^d is 
malachite and I'lirysocuilla in the oxiducd zone and chalco- 
cite with au occasional speck of chalcopyrtle and pvnte in 
the sulfide zone. Native Cu also occurs. For the yr. 
euchng March 81, 1981, Ik ads averaged Cu ,3.81 Ag 
lO.o dwl. per ton. Bv floUitioii, SI .4 Vo iif the Cu and 
82.0% ol tlie Ag arc recovered in a concentrate as*aiymg 
fl8.2% Cu and 215.8 dwt. Ag; the tailings carry Cu 
0.64% and Ag J.S7 dwt. Hcagcnt consumption is 
xanlbatc 0.i3.50 lb per Um, cre sul 0.180 lb., tor oil 0.2r>() lb. 
and creosote 0.108 lb. Total costs were 79.49 d. Ibid 
No. 350, 15 28. Alden H Unury 

Studj of the flotation of bituminous copper ores of the 
type of Mansfeld and Niedermarsberg A. CotU' and 
G. Alctan. MetaU u Erz 30, .38,! 9(198!!). -Conditions 
required for the flotation ot these ons arc stated. Thi 
Iwes conLiin abcnit 74 .,3% Si(J*, 10.9'\ AbOi, 1.8% Cu, 
0.002*V> Ag and 5.8% caiboiiaccuus material. H. S. 

Surface actions of some sutfur-bearing organic com- 
pounds on some finely ground sulfide minerals. A. M 
GaSidnrand Waiter'll. Wilkinson. J. Phys. Chem. 37, 
8*38 4r>t49!l!3). — lidlcua fcacts with xanthates to form Pin 
xantliates which an* t\td with ncetoiie. 31ic xanthatc 
rcaddy changes to S aiul uiiidetitificrl oils, (jolcna ab 
stracts dixautliogeri trum aq suspension. Pyritc changes 
xanUiate to di>antliogi'ii Bplialcnte does not abstract 
xanthates from solii. t'hah'ocitc abstracts isouiiiyl 
mo^josulfide from .i(| suspeiisum and part ol the reagent 
can oe extd. uucliaiigid from the tnaU‘d miiurral. S^iuc 
of the changes appear tc> require atin f). P. 'P. N. 

The develmunent of mining and treatment of copper 
ocee at Mt. Lyell, Tasmania. R. M. Murray. Chem. 
Eng. Mining Rev. 25, 5 l(J(19,3;i). A review that shows 
that complex siliceous oies can now he profitably treated 
with the same Cu content as the pylib ort s of 25 vrs. i go. 

" W. H. Boynton 

The slags from lead and copper ore smel^. Wil- 
helm VOlker. Arch Ershergbau Erzauflicreit. Metall-- 
Ifiittenw. 1, 16.3 90(I9!11).- A ctit. review. J. (t. A. 

Reduction of iron ores with hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide. h Wiener! Anh. bismhiitientv^ 7, 275 9 
( 1988). I he wlmle eoutM* ut itductioii df pun' and ordL 
uary Ueiiiatifc iik* m FI and CO was stiidiftii by (\«iiiifA cm 


etched samples taken at short intervals. At temps, bdow 
570** the reduction to Fe in U progresses from edges 
toward the center; at higher temps, the Fc formation 
begins at points all over the structure. Reduction with 
CO produces a different distrilmtion of the metallic I?e in, 
the FeO than that with H; Fe appcorsi', at all temps., 
single points which increase in Hi74^ iiiQth increasing temp.' 
Etched specimens can, therefore, indicate accurately the 
kind of reducing gases and temp. Disintegration of ores 
in CO is effected by the gas pressure produced on account 
of the selective permeabiUty of the lattice stnicture for CO 
and CO». This disintegration was oliservcd with H only 
at high temp, and to a small degree. Jslght rcfercnci*6. 

M. Hartenheun 

Degradation of * ’black;’ Portuguese uranium oreg. 
A Pio Leite. Chimte Industrie Special No., 805(Junr, 
1933). — When this ore is treated wiUi H|0, the quantity 
of U dissolved i.s a function oi the sulfate content (fomii d 
by oxidation of sulfide vS); P (as phosphate) hc*gins to 
dissolve only aliove a certain suifatc content; the time of 
immersion has no effee*! on solubilization of P and U; 
solubilization of U takes place more readily in natural than 
in distd. HfO; bicarlxmatc has no effect on the solu- 
liilization of IJ. 1 A. Papineau -Couture 

The non-ferrous metal manufacturing industries of 
Australia. Clement Bla/ey. Chem. Eng. Mining Rev. 
25, 29 -.38(193.3) .--A brief review of the principal estab- 
lishments where rolling, drawing and extruding ol tion- 
fenoiis metals are or have been cairied on. W' If. H. 

Production and deposition of indium. Wm . S. Mut ruy . 
Ind. Eng. Chem., News Ed. 11, 3TK)(I938). The corn. 
proce.ss of obtaining In involves mining, flotation concii., 
roasting of the concentrate*, dissolving the sol. jMirtioii of 
the roosted conantiale witli HibCit and throwing out tlie 
In by metallic replacement or liy ncutiali/ution. The 
impure ppt. is dissolved, piiiiijed and plated out of soPi. 
A typical cyanide pluting l)a|h i.s. 5 oz. (142 g.) In as 
double cyanide, 9 or. (255 g.) Irec cyanide or eqiiiv. of 
NaC^, 2.5 (>/.. (71 g.) sugar and water to make 1 gal. 
(3,78 I.). The deposit of In is soft, tmifurni and gray. 

'W. H. Boynton 

Gold In Canada. A. H. A. Robinson. Can. Dept, 
Mines, Mines Branch, Rcpl. 734, 92 pp.(1933). 

Alden H. Emery 

The development of gold mining in Morobe, New 
Guinea. Harold 3'aylour and I. W. Morlcy. Bull. 
Inst. Mining Met. 347, 61 pp.( 19.33) .—Metallurgical 
practice is dcsc*ribcd briefly. Aldim H. Emery 

Progress in the metallurgy of gold. B.^ll. Moore. 
Chem. Eng. Mining Rev, JS, 48 5(19.3,3).— Developments, 
during the past 25 yrs., in crushing and grinding, and Au 
oYtn. are noted. TThc rei*ognition of the necessity for and 
the value of systematic and continuous cxptl. research 
into all phases of the processes in use and th<^ adaptation 
of the results of such research and of sciratific principles to 
practical operations are of paraniotml importance. 

Boynton 

A history of the introduction of the MaeArthugr-ForreBt 
cyanide process to the Witwatersrand gold fleldse* Jas. 
Gray and J. A. McLaehlan. J. Chem. Met. Mining Soc. 
S. Africa 33, 37,5-97; 34, 74^ 5(1933). A. H. Emery 
Sme observations upon the use of potassium fern- 
cyanide as a coagulant m the assay of gold-bearing solu- 
tions and in the treatment of slimes residuefl^for total gqld 
assay. C. T. Creed and C, F. Cayton-Boxall. J. 
Chem. Met. Mining Soc. S. Africa 33, 398(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 4497.— IBscuSvSioii. Alden H. Emery 

Native wire silver: Notes on Its foxmaflon and possihl^ 
significance. C. B. F. Douglas. Butt. ^Tmt. Mining 
Met. No. 348, ,3(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 4601.- Discussion. 

, Alden fl. Kviery 

Practical ’’test” manipulation. Handling the cupejla- 
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tton fiftiuM. C. Doiratk* Ck§miaiiy Sf Industry 
im, m-%. f. H. Moon 

The leditiiii^^irboiiete prooeet for treitisg ceel iron. 
B. W. Colbeek and N« L* Bvans. FeaiidfTrrade J. 4a, 
191-2(1 93t3).**-Pcmriiig molten cuspla metal into ladles 
contg* a mixt. of NaiCO» and ground limestone is shown 
to offer severs] advantai^. ' Downs Schaaf 

Study of nitrogen in the Thomas gcoeesB. O. Quadrat 
anc^ M. Pile. Chitnie df indusirie Special No., 694^7 
(jTune, 1933).— In46mppingsfrom3bla8tfumaoestheav. 
N content was O.CKnO%. The olwges in N content 
during the manuf . of steel were stumed on 25 charges by 
taking samples from (1) the cast Pe leaving the mixer, 
(2) the sted iA the converter before deoxidation, (3) the 
some after deoxidation, (4) the steel remaining in the 
converter after pouring and (5) a small lest ingot. The 
N contents found were: (1) 0.0017, (2) 0.0171, (3) 
0.0165, (4) 0.0161, (5) 0.01601%. The greatest in* 
lYcasc in N in the converter occurs during the final third 
of the blowing period. A study of N segregation in a 
bmall ingot showed that N tends to accumtdate in the 
center, being 0.0171% at the surface and 0.0188% at the 
center A. Papineau-C^ture 


the molten dag; if it is greater than i.70 part of the ^ 
loses its otxidiaing power and pan{^ intc^thc inactive form. 
The slag then consists of 2 pha^: the fused mass and 
the solid suspension. Under tllse ccSiditions iLi^ the 
fused mass that possesses t)ie oxidising power of tne d^. 
The ratio between the free' FeO and the inactive FeO is 
governed by the laws of absorption. A. P.-C. 

The fluidity of slag and procasses of refining steel. * L. 
Losana. Met. ital. 25, 405-14(1933).— Viscosity mea- 
surements have been made on dags from acid as well as 
basic Martins furnaces, and elec, furnaces. The viscom- 
eter consists of a giaphite rod rotating in the molten 
slag under the impetus of a definite weight. The distance 
a pointer moves along the horizontal scale in a certain 
time IS a measure of the viscosity. The basic slag liad*thc 
compn.: CaO 43, AlaO, 7.0, 8iOi 50% f ffi. p. 1440^; 
viscosity at 1500* —7.1; 1600* —6.3; 1650* —5.1; 

and at 1700* —3.5; these values ore compared with those 
of water at 20*. The effect of addn.eof FeO + Fe«Ot 
(3.05-28.94%) was measured. Viscosity increases with 
increasing oxide from 3.0 to 6.3 (at 1500”) ; and from l.Sb 
to 2.8 (at 1700*). Replacing Fe oxide with MuO up to 
15% not alter the viscosity appreciably, but above 


The Thomas converter process. P. Pi^rard. Mhn. 
compt. rend, sol, ing, civUs France 85, 1230-9(1932). — 
An address. A. Papineau-Couturc 

The basic open-hearth process. L. Bacl4. Ment, 
iowpt. rend, soc, tng, civile France 85, 1240-4(1932). — 
All addicss. A. Papineau-Couture 

Installation and organization of a modem steel works 
laboratory. P. Chevunard. Mem. compt, rend, soc. tng. 
avtii France 85, 1109' 58(1932). — A detailed descriptiim 
of the Imphy lab. of the Sex*, de Commentry-Fourchaiii- 
buult & llecazeville, its organization, equipment aud 
inctliods used, with an outline of the results of some of the 
iiivestigatious earned out. A. Papineau-Couture 

Progress in the metallurgy of steel. R. Perrin. Mint. 
iOMpt. rend. ioc. tng. ctmls, France 85, 991-7(1932).— 
Dephosphori/atum of Thomas steel can be obtained by 
violcnily agitating the steel with a very fluid, basic, oxidiz- 
ing slag; e. g., P was reduced from 0.060 to 0.012% prac- 
tically uistautaneoiisly . By proper application of the 
prixess dephosphorizution can be obtained even with high 
P cofiteiits; several Ireatintuts are used in scenes it neces- 
sary; the treatiiieiit kads to practical equil. between the 
metal and slag, which is indispensable for obtaining uni- 
form results. One of tlu* main essentials is extremely 
Molent agitation, failing which the results arc most 
iriegidar. Deoxkiation of steel can be obtained by: 
(1) recarburation, (2) converting part of the dissolved 
Pc oxide into another oxide sol. in the steel and finally 
(3) agitatmg the steel violently with a fluid acid slag for 
a very short-time. A superoxi^zed steel can thus be 
transfoniicd, without addn. of a ztilling agent, Si, A1 or 
Ti, into a mild steel contg. about U.150% Si and 0.091- 
0.002% O. Regeneration of the slag charged with oxides 
dissolved from the steel can be obtained by adding excess 
oi a dcoxidiagr (e. g., Si or Al) and again shaking very 
violeiiUy for a very short time. The deoxidation of the 
.sU'cl and regeneration of the slag are thus effected by 
means of 2 slfbrt but very violent agitations, with an 
intermedia^ addn. of a deoxidizer; the latter does not 
cause itxrlusions in the steel, as the SiOi or AliO« formed 
dissolves in the slag. The process also lends i^lf to 
the introduction of special elements in the steal. 

A. P.-C. 

Basic tfsfls of ^emens-Mortin fuxnaeas. J. BuHna. 
Chwiie & Industrie Special No., 672-8(June, 1^). — B. 
studied the effect of the chem. compn. ot the flag and of 
temp, on the FeO conen. in the slag and in the lu^ steel 
in the transformation of cast Fe into malleable Pc in a 
ligsic furnace. 0|>tetion of the furnace was oontrolied 
i>y complete analysis of samples wf different malleabilities. 
PcO was detd. via Herty «f of. (C. A. 22, 1309). The 
< uQcn. was found to depend on the CaO:SiQi ratio. If 
this^liu (after subtracting the GaO combinied as Chk- 
^PO^i) « 1.7ff the FeO and FeA are merely diffolved in 


this amt., it increases with increasing MnU. The. vis- 
cosities of a no. of com. slags, acid, liasic, and from elec, 
arc furnaces, were also detd. Slags with high FeO and low 
CaO liave higher viscosity than when the CaO is also high. 
This may be due to decompn. of a very basic silicate, as 
3FcO*SiO*. giving FeO and 2FeO SiO» or FeO SiOi. 
Willi higher CuO, the SiOs is combined with lioUi oxides, 
so that only FcO'Si 02 , which is more stable at higher 
temps., is formed. Ihe effect of adding varying amts, of 
a fluorspar (CaF 92.m, CaCOi 2.96, HaO 4.01, FcaOi 
0.36%) caused a drop in viscosity with addns. of up tofi%; 
hut at 10% the viscosity agam rises, except when high 
SiOi Is present. Therefore, there is an optimum amt. of 
fluorspar which may be added as flux, whkh increases as 
the percentage of SiOi in the slag increases. A. W. C. 

The transparent of sulfide and oxide incluaiona in 
steel. C. Benedicks and H. Lbfquist. Jernkontarets 
Ann, 116, 443-57(1933).— In photomicrographs of oxide 
or sulfide slag inclusions, certain scries of parallel lines are 
sometuucs observed. These are shown to be due to inter- 
ference phenomena on transparent wedge-shaped slabs. 
By measuring the distances between the lines the n may 
Ik* calcd. For light of wave length 0.53 the value of n 
for (Fe,Mn)0 was found to be 2.1 0.1 and for MnS, 

2.4. Nine references. H. C. Duus 

Drill steela for mming purposes. W. H. Hatfleldir 
BuU, Inst. Mtntng Met. No. 348, 5-7(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 
42(X).-- Discussion. Aldcn H. Emery 

The present status of our knowledge regarding* the 
Btruoture of metsls and alloys and its industrial conse- 
quences. Albert Portevin. Mem. compt. rend, soc iug^ 
civUs France 85t 7-42(1032) .-"-An addl^. A. F.-C. 

* Metallographic grinding with parafibi impregnated with 
abraaiveB. R. L. Dowdell and M. J. Wahll. Metals 6r 
AUoys 4, 181-2(1933). Downs Schqaf 

The a^on of energizera during case carburization. 
B. G. Mahin and Joseph A. Toussaint. Froc. Indiana 
Acad. Set. 42, 113-17(1933).— CO is the only important 
direct carburizing agent and results in the carburizqig 
mixt. from the reactions C + Oi -► CO*, and COt -f* C 
2CO. By the time the cartmrizing temp, of C and air is 
reached a very small proportion of 0% remains in contact 
with the C; at 850* only 14% of the original Os remains; 
hence the small carburizing effect without the use of 
energizers. NasCOi, CaCO*, BaCOi, CaO and BaO serve 
well to increase the spied of C absoption. The above 
carbonates, upon heating, slowly give off COs which 
fumirires CO for absorptlim. The oxides, at 60(1-700*, 
combine with the COs formed ftom C H- Os and at 800* there 
is a considerable proportion of carbonate ready to furnish 
COtfocCOf + Cvtt 2CO and at 850* there is carburiza- 
tion. * . H. B. Meastnore 

finishing ofmstais uifed in alrcsalt. Harold Crary. 
Metis Cleaning and Finishing 5,^419-21(19JP).— A de* 
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Ifriptioii of the operations and the equipment employed 
in the finiidiing of terts fn: all-metal air craft. D. T. 

••Modem tread Jb cm iron. R. P. Bcthell. Proc. 
Staffogi^fhire Irott SieA Insi. 47, 2-9(11131-32).— 'JThc 
cbem. and phys. properUes as required of good-quality pig 
iron are discussed. It is the general belief tliat irons have 
some inherent or intrinsic properties which ore not re- 
vealed by the ordinary tensile and transverse tests usually 
carried out. It is recommended that all the raw materials 
entering the furnace be carefully graded. G. T. M. 

Heat treatment of cast iron. J. H. Bradshaw. Proc. 
Staffordshire Iron Steel Inst. 47» r)2-7( 1U31-32) .- -A general 
discussion on microstructurc, heat treatment, alloy cast 
iron and the application of the heat-treated cast iron. 

G. r. Motok 

Development *of cast iron for madiine construction. 
Oliver Smalley and W. W. Kerlin. Iron Age 132, 24-7 
(1933). — A structural analysis of cast iron or semi-steel 
may contain : ferriu* 2-«56, Fc silicide 2-10, pearlite 0 -85, 
ccincntite 0 43, P eutectic 0.48 14.95, MnS 0.09 0.67, 
FeS 0.06-0.21 and graphite 0-10.7%. Pliys. proper- 
ties of the .structural constituents are tabulated. Chem. 
analysis, structural analysis, and phys. properties of high- 
test cast iron, auUx:y]inder cast iron, gears, and white iron 
castings arc listed. Factors affecting the design include 
compression, fatigue, rigidity, wear, hardness, corrosion, 
heat resistance, machineability, magnetic propiTties, heat 
treatment and mass effect. C. B. Jenni 

Some propertiec of alloyed gray cast iron. Carl Pfan- 
ncnschmidt. Ciesserei 20, 473-81(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
5040. Curtis I^. Wilson 

The effect of hydrogen on the transformation of iron, 
k. H. Harringtcm. Trans. Ant. Soc. Steel Treating 21, 
896 41(1933). - A reply to Esser and Cortidius (C. A. 27, 
5697). W. A. Mudgi* 

Rates of scale formation on iron and a few of its alloys. 
K. Hemdlhoter and B. M. I^rsi*n. Tranb. Ant. Soc. 
Steel Treating 21, 865 98(1933). — Scaling is considered a 
diffusion prcxrcss. The thickness of each layer, hence tlic 
thickness of the whole scale, increased as tlie square root 
of time and increases rapidly with rising temp, according 
to an exponential relation. Tliese simple relations are 
not .strictly valid for alloys or for sharply curved surfaces 
such as wires. Conclusions are conhrmed for pure Fe 
and pure Cu and a few Fc alloys by expts. in which rela- 
tively long penods of exposure and contiinious weighing 
of the sample during the scaling period are listed. T'lie 
greater rate of scaling in steuin is probably coiiiieeU»d 
with the fact that the scale foriiu'd in steam is more ponms. 
C up ti) 1 .00'/}, has no effect uimn scaling rate. Ni up to 
35*'i, or A1 at 5-7']};, reduces scaling to Vi Vi fhe 
amt.* for purc^ Fe. A1 above 13-14% and Cr at 27% de- 
crease .scaling to 0.0 1 that for pure Fe. W. A. Mudge 

• ^Fatigue and the hardening of steels. Herbert J. 
French^ Ttans. Am. Soc. Steel Treating 21, 899 94JJ 
(1933) .--An appraisal of the proi'css of marteiisitization 
and age hardening is given in terms of the resistance of 
steely to fatigue. Delayed fractures (after U) inillion 
stress repetitions) in niorteiisitized steels arc di.scussc'd in 
relation to fatigue -testing technic and the iiulization of 
hardened and slightly tempered steels. Methods arc 
given for detg. '*prol)abh damage lines," that is, the 
ranges of overstre.ss within which damage should not occur. 
Hard martensites arc shown to require appreciable pro- 
portions of retained austenite, or decoinpu. products, for 
h^li resistance to fatigue. The fatigue limits produced by 
age hardening Cu-Si and Ni-Al steels, at around 4(K) 
Brinell, wive approx, the equiv. oi those oi martensitized 
and tempered steels at the same hardness but thiMr Assis- 
tance to occasional overstre&s was not so good. Blrcngth- 
ening on ovt*rstressing in fatigue* test.s, reported occasion- 
ally by earlier investigators, was oKserved in teinper- 
ibrittle Ni-Si steels. Evidence is presented in support of 
the hypothesis that lengthening by ovcrstre.ssiDg, or 
initially high ratios of fatlgu^ limit to.ttnsile strength, 
were the result of aging effects, that is, t^* decav of supoeh 
satd. solid solus, initiated by slip. J’articlc deposition in 


the slip bands was conceivedsto obstruct dip anil so to 
improve the resistance to fatigue. W. A. Mudge 
mduction of ruatproof ateela. Edwasd MaOrer. Z, 
39 , 820-2(1933). Re^. B. Strauss, ifrtd. 
822. Correct position. Ed. Maurer. Ibid. 822-4; cf. 
C. A. 21, 3591. — ^A controversy over the discoverer of 
rustproof steels. H. Stoertz 

Modem hl|d^-grade structural stssla.* P. Schocn- 
maker. Ingemeur •dSW, 141-7(1933) .- -A revie# 4 of 
various German and American special steels for construo- 
tion use, Ni steel. Si steel, etc.* Streng^, corrosion 
resistance and other qualities ore discussed; tables and 
rcfcrcmce.s are given. B. J. C, van der Hoeven 

Molecular compounds in liquid steel and Yheir influence 
on the deoxidation equilibria. P. Hevasymenko and F. 
PoIkiHI. Collection Csechoshv. Chem. Communications 5, 
331-^(1933). — ^A thermodynamic study of the Fe-^-0 
system. Investigation of the liquidus-scilidus curves of 
the Fc-Si system near the m. p. of Fe shows that Si 
dissolved in Fc is mainly in the form of FeSi. But only at. 
Si can take part in the deoxidation : 2FcO -f Si 2Fe -f 
SiOs. Further, if Mn is present it will combine with 
some of the Si to form MnA^i (where x is proliably 2 or 3). 
The authors conclude, therefore, that the deoxidizing 
effect of Si in liquid steel contg. Mn is considerably lower 
than in steel without Mn. This is confirmed by expU. 
data taken from various sources. Bibliography. 

John E. Milbcry 

Titanium and columbium in plain hi|b-cliinmiium steels. 
Frederick M. Becket and Russell Franks. Am. Inst. 
Mining Met. Engrs., Tech. Pub. 506 , 14 pp.(1933}. — 
W and Mo addns. to Or sUtI inhibit air hardening riightly. 
Their carbides arc fairly sol. in Fe-Cr solid soln., and on 
cooling from high temps, these carbides ppt. in finely 
divided form, preventing the steel from liecommg soft and 
ductile in the hot-rolled condition. Plain Cr stei*! and 
high«Cr steel contg. W or Mo can be softened through 
proper annealing. Suitable proportions of Ze, To and V 
afford greater improvement than W and Mo. Approx. 20 
times as much Ta as C is needed, a prohibitive cost. V 
must be used in a ration of 1.5: 1 of C, but this decn^a&cs 
the resistance of steel to oxidation at high temp, l^rge 
amts, of Zr are needed and tliis introduces undc.sirable 
amts, of Si. Ti should be prc.sc'iit in the ratio of 5- 7 time.s 
the percentage of C, Cb 8 10 times. Smaller rati4>s 
afford some iiripnivement; large exce,sses are detrinii'iital 
through hardening of the solid .soln. of Fe and Cr. Thi* 
high-Cr steels contg. Ti or Cb may be hot-workeil easily. 
Phys. properties of these steels are shown tubularly. The 
addn. of 0.90"; Ti to 5.93% Cr steel raised the Acj point 
from 803 to 898** and on ciMilitig raised the Ari point from 
436® to 84 1 ® . Cb gives similar results. A . H . Emery 
Harmful influence of ^osphorus in steel. ^ W. Beckers. 
Ingenieur 48 , 144-7(1933). — ^I'est piecc.s were made in an 
acid open-hearth furnace of cast steel of variable P content 
(the low-P samples in a basic furnace); all charges are 
carefully deoxidized (O less than 0.04%, S below 0.027%)), 
ehilled and annealed at a temp. 50® above Uje upper crit. 
point. The standard stress and impact tests were made, 
the results of which arc given in tables and curves as a 
fimction of the percentage of P from 0 tdO.12%. The 
infiuence on clastic and impact strength was insignificant 
up to 0.09% P; the toughness is lowered somex^at but 
rtmains^ within reasonable limits up to 0.08% P. In the 
samples with more than 0.10% P made by addn. of ferro- 
phosphorus ti> the charge the curves drop rapidlyi the 
mfg. method is believed to be responsible for this (Ober- 
hoffer. Das teehn Kisen, p. 200, C.^. 22p2136). 1% is 
concluded that P contents of steel up to 0.08% are in- 
si^ificant; addn. of P material to a finished charge is 
objectionable. B. J. C. van dcr Hoeven 

Field and laboratory data covering' tests upon special 
alloys for barrels, bolls and seate. Waller F. Rogem. 
OU Gas J. 32 , No. 23, 64, 68, 69(1933) .^he use of Cr- 
Ni-Fe^ alloys for bolls and seats mate reploceipcnts a 
^legligible expense. Field data are given. aJ. S. 

A critical study of some iron-ridh iron4micon alibye 
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Chtt4^y Yfep. jT. Phys. Chm. 37, 951-67(1933).— 
The fouawing Pe<«Si alloyi, aosealed for 160 hte. at 900*, 
were studied: 12.4, 13.1, 14.0, 14.5 and 15.6 Si. In 
addn. tt> these sUojrs of hi^ purity 3 com. aUoys of 5, 25 
and 32% Si were examd. By means of the thermodec. 
method, electrode potential memsuiements and 
crystal analysis, it is conduded that the phase ^ (Ke^) 
is a compd. and not a distinguisiied point in a series of 
solid solns. -The existence of an-e-pbase (PciSii) and an 
se-phase (Pe^) is ipdicated by dectrm potmtial measore- 
cuents without direc^evidencc of their actual chem. compn. 
On the basis of a tharmodynamicatady of the f.-p. lower- 
ing the actual compn. of ^ is shown to be Pe^if. Reasons 
why a solid sdn. with a regular distribution diould be 
treated as a Ampd. are also advanced. H. S. v. K. 

X-ray study on alloys of silicon with chromium, manga- 
nese, cobalt and nrael. Bertil Bor4n. Arkiv, Kemi, 
Mineral. GeoL llA, No. 10, 28 pp.(1933). — Four inter- 
mediate phases appear in the Cr-^i system. The first, 
CrtSi, has cubic crystals with sti edge of 4.556 A. U. The 
second phase seems to be very complicated. It is not yet 
established but the structure appears to have a tetragonal 
form. It appears only at temps, below 1000**. The 
third phase, CrSi, is analogous to PcSi. The length of 
edge of the culie is 4.620 A. IJ. llie last intermediate 
phase, CrSii, crystallizes hexagonally; the dementary 
prism contains 9 atoms and has the following dimensions: 
a » 4 422 A. 11 . c » 6.351 A. U., and c/a » 1.44. In 
the Mii-Si system 3 intermediate forms appear, MtiiSi, 
MnSi and MnSti MniSi crystallizes hexagonally and has 
the lollowing diinciisions: a *■ 6.898 A. U., c ■> 4.808 A. 
U., and c/a — 0.600. The elementary prism contains 
16 atA3ms. The compd. MnSi has an PeSi structure with a 
cube edge of 4.548 A. U. 'J'lie last phase, MnSit, belongs 
to the tetragonal system and lias the following dimensions: 
a « 5 513 A. U., c - 17.422 A. U., and c/a - 3 16. It is 
not analogous to FeSb. The Co-Si system contains only 
2 inlcrinediatc phases. The fir.st, CoaSi, crystallizes m 
the rhombic system ; the dimensions of the parallelopipe d 
arc: o « 3.730 A. U., h *- 4.908 A. U., and c - 7.095 
A. U. 'Fhc compd. CoSi has an FeSi structure with a 
cube edge of 4.438 A. U.« The Ni-Si .system was only 
partially mvestigaled; the presence of a compd. NiSi, 
analogous to FeSi, has been established. The edge of the 
elemental cube was estd. to be about 4.437 A. U. 

C. B. jenni 

The composition and action of metal deoners. K. K. 
Strachen. Metal Cleaning and Finishing 5, 426-0(1933). — 
A practical discussion of the compn. and action of metal 
cleaners. General formulas are giveu. D. Thucsen 
• The rusting of hot-water-heating plants. Alex. Marx. 
Gesundk.-Ing. 56, 481-3(1933).— A general discussion of 
the corrosive action of dissolved gases in both high- and 
low-pressuig plants. Removal of gases from the feed 
water before use is recommended in the former cose. 

M. G. Moore 

Protecting underground pipe lines against soil action. 
K. H. Logan. Chem. Met. Eng. 40, 614-16(19:13).— 
Sec C. i4.#7, 5046. G. G. 

The properties of hitumens and bitumen compounds of 
importance for use in protecting pipe lines against corro- 
don. J. PR. Pfeiffer. HdChs 53, 413-^(1933) .— 
A review, of methods for detn. of penetration, ring and liall, 
m. pjf Redwood viscosity, flowing tendency and brittle- 
ness -of bitumens. Tabulated data and curves frt given 
for tsrpical examples. For use as pipe coating a zone of 
**aaphalts** can be indicated on a diagram of penetration 
at 25* vs. m. p. in which sets of curves represent coal-tar 
pitch, **noriial" whalt and blown asphalt. For thin, 
0.4 mm., dipped, oitumen coatings the material should 
have a penetration of less than 45 at 25*, less than 100 at 
40*, a min. m. p. of 52*, a max. working temp, of 200*, 
max. brittlenesPliy the Praass method of 16*, by the Van 
Heum and Sipgejm fracture mnthod of 40*. The coal-tar 
pitch type is generally best for this purpose. For enamel 
coatings (0.5-2.5 mm.) applied by bnishing or centri- 
ftyadon the britfleiiess is mor^ important; blown asphdt 


is advisable, with or without fillers. sN# flow diould occur 
at 40* tinder a 45* ankle. As to heavy, retoforced asphglt 
layers (inteiposed fibrous layefi of Iftmp, jute, wool or 
asbestos) a detailed description u gi^^ of the application 
of Eiumel HC of the Batavian /ctroleum Co. fo%egternal 
and internal pipe protection. A coconut fiber reenforce- 
ment is used. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The eorrodon problem. O. A. Knight. Mineral Ind.. 

, Penna. State CoU. 3, No. 1, 4(1933).— General. 

Alden H. Emery 

Medianism of eorrodon of iron in sodium chloride 
solution-^effect on the potential of the iron of adding 
organic aubatances to the brine. E. G. R. Ardagh, R. M, 
B. Roome and H. W. Owens. Ind, Eng* Chem, 25, 
1116-21(1933). — A dependable procedure is described by 
which reproducible measurements of the potcniial of an 
Fe electrode in a brbe can be obtained? This procedure 
is employed in making a survey of the inhibiting effect on 
the corrosion of Pe in brine of different classes of org. 
compds. Certain classes of org. conlpds. are shown to 
have a strong tendency to inhibit the corrosion of Fe in 
brine. The mechanism of this inhibiting action is pat- 
tially elucidated. M. E. Haas 

Corrosion-tima relatlondiip of Iron. R. F. Passano. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 1247-50(1933).— P. thinks that the 
^ use of calcd. rates of eorrodon is likely to be misleading 
except when the corrosion-time relationship is linear or 
when one has a knowledge of the nature of the corrosion- 
time relatlondiip existing under the particular conditions, 
whatever they may be. Various types of corrosion are 
presented graphically in their relationship to time. Eight- 
een references. M. £. Haas 

Conodon fatigue, the cause of rapid wear of cylinders. 
P. Nettmann. AutomohiUeeh. Z. 36, 438^-9(1933). • 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Heating parts before welding. C. C. Phares. Transit 
J, 77, 411-12( 1933) .—Preheating, before welding, to insure 
a uniform temp, throughout the entire piece and dlowing it 
to cool slowly after the wdding reduces local stresses to a 
min. and eliminates cracks. W. H Boynton 

The use of silver hard solders in the chemical industry. 
Robert J. Snelling and Edmund Richard Thews. Chem, 
FaJbrik 1933, 443-5. — A discussion of the pb 3 rs. properties 
’ and practical applications of Cu-Ag-Zn solders, with or 
without the addn. of small amts, of Cd, Ni, etc. 

J. H. Moore 

Alloys in the sugar factory (Rogers) 28. Cotxosion in 
oil-cracking installation (Perry) 22. Corrosion from 
products of combustion (Anon.) 21. Attack of concrete- 
reenforcing Fe by blast-furnace cement (Erculisse) 20. 
r Roasting ores (Gct. pat. 583,198) 20. Grinding in bsB 
mills (Helm) 13. 

Liddell, Donald M., and Doan, Gilbert B.: The Princi- 
ples of Metallurgy. New York: McOraw-HiU Book €b., 
•Inc. 626 pp. $5.50. 

Dreaaing barytes ora. Casper P. DeLore (to l^tional 
Pigments & Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,930,709, ixt. 17. 
’ A^ crushing the ore it is further comminuted in the 
presence of water; heavier particles are settled out and 
these heavier particles are subjected to a hindered semiing, 
particles of lighter sp. gr. than barytes are sepd. from the 
particles and the residue is conveyed back to the com- 
miuuting app. App. is described. 

Treatment of p^toa. Patentaktiebolaget GrOndal- 
Ram4n. .Ger. 583,380, Sept. 2, 1933. A mixt. of pyrites 
} with a flux (if necesmry) and a solid reducing agent is 
fuAd in a shaft furnace, the feed opening of whidi is 
soiled and into which air is blown from below. The amt. 
of reducing agent is adjusted so that SOi from the lower 
part of the charge is reduced in the upper part, the reduc- 
ing agent being practically all consumed baore the charge 
reaches thejower p^ of the furnace. The gases leaving 
the furnace then consist almost entirely of N, COt and S, 
«ugl after 8 hagbeeo condensed out the residual gases can 
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dttduurgoil LqIo the atm. When the ore csontaitiB 
Ct^ the cm^itums may be adjusted so that not all of the S 
18 ewen off, the pibceas ^en yielding a idag contg. FeO 
and mOt and a concentrate contg. Fe, Cu and S. This 
^ncentr|te is then rautel, and the SO* evolved is mixed 
wim the air supplied to the Aaft hiniace. Numerous 
details are given. 

Treatment of ores, etc., containing iron and sulfur. 
Comstock & Wescott, luc. ,eer. 583,049, Aug. 28, 1933. 
See Brit. 306,107 (C. ^ . 23, 4020). 

Reducing sulfldic iron orea. Demag A.-G. Brit. 396,- 
367, July 10, 1933. Tn smelting Ke ores having a high S 
content supplemental air is passed into the charge of ore, 
flux ^d coke, the vd. of such air being 30% or more of that 
required fur the treatment of ordinary oxidic ores and 
being 'introduced el the tmint in the blast furnace where 
with such ores th^ reduction of tlie ore is complete. The 
extra air may be forcc^d into the ftumace through the 
ordinary twyers or through twyers disposed in 1 or more 
planes above these.# Tlic SOs produced in the lower put 
of the fiumace is reduced by contact with solid C and CO 
to*S which passes off with &e waste gases from which it i& 
sepd. by gas wavshers, clec. filters or Beth filters. 

Roasting stdflde ores, etc. Kenneth W. Young and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 394,650, June 
16, 1933 Sulfide circs, s. g., Zn blende, pyrites or partly 
burnt pyrites, particularly cuprous pyrites, or other ^ 
?ontg. materids are toasted at iu the presence 

if a (preheated) gas contg. free O and at least 20% SOf, 
srhereby non-ferrous metals arc converted to suUates. 
^pp. is dciscribecl. 

Tfeating titanium ores. Lontiie W. Ryan and Johan 
R. Kngf! (to Titanium Pigment Co.). U. S. 1,029,521, 
C3ct. 10. A Ti ore which is difficultly sol, in IIsSO« such as 
rutile IB heated with an alkali metal compd. such as Na- 
IISO4 cir KiCOt in a quantity approx. cQrre.«ipoudmg to 
the ^em. equiv. of metallic elements required to 
convert the ore into acid-sol. alkalt-metal titanate such as 
NoiTiiOii or KtTiiOn. 

Apparatus for roasting zinc sulflde ore. Augustin L. 
J. Queneau. U. S. 1,929,713, Oct. 10. Various details 
sre described of a furnace provided with an exterior sulfur 
burner for producing SOi which is conducted directly over 
the oxidized ore in &e furnace. 

Dead-roasting oxidized zinc sulfide ores. Augustin L. 
J. Queneau, U. S. 1,930,370, Oct. 10. An air-SOt 
mixt. heated to above the thermal decompn. ttmip. of 
metal sulfate compds. contained in the ores is circulated 
9ver them. App. is described. 

Treating oxidized ores containing metals that have more 
than one valency. Ralph F. Meyer (to Meyer Mineral 
Separation Co.). Brit. 394,840, July 6, 1933. See 
U. vS. 1 -,898,018 (C. A. 27, 2669) . 

System for cooling metallurgical furnaces, molds, etc., 
with water or steam circulated under high preseure. 
Ferdinand Heyd. Gcr. 583,381, Sept. 2, 1933. 

Crndble furnace suitable for melting metals. Furman 
South, Jr., and Oscar E. Ncuhausen (to Lava Crucible 
Co.). U. S. 1,930,323, Oct. 10. Structural features. 

BlaaT heater (Coerper type). Robert Kohlenberg. 
Ger. 583,208, Aug. 30, 1933. 

Means for changing blast-furnace tuyOres. Edgar E. 
Brositts. C*er. 584,146, Sept, 16, 1933. This corre- 
sponds to Brit. 381,634. 

Recovering blast-furnace flue dust. Arthur B. Has- 
well and Frank G. Cutlisr. U. S. 1,930,010, Oct. 1(). 
For Entering and fusing the finely divided material, it is 
forced into a zone heated at least sufficiently to incandesce 
the particles in a plastic stage, and ^e material is cen- 
trifiigally projected upon a hearth nliintained at a tenzp- 
suffictent to fuse the material. App. is described. 

FlaA-roaating apparatus. Eimene C. Clarke (to 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine &.). U. S. 1,929,308, 
Oct. 3. Various structural features arc described. 

*Heat treatment of .metals. Aluminium Ltd. Fr. 
760,622, Aug. 14, 1933. Heat treatment of ^aslly oxidiz- 
«ble metals, such as A1 or iU alloys, is carried out m an 
almost diry atm. 


Fttmace fhr haallag metal biUete. /Hdarich Rangert. 

Gcr. 683,069, AugTS, 1988. 

Gas-heated furnace for heating ingots. Friedrich 
ffiemws A.-O. Gcr. 679,811, July 1, 1983. Addn. to 
660,241 (C. A. 27, 940). 

Converter for eleel manufacture. Rudolf Frerich, 
Ger. 683,382, Sept. 2, 1933. 

Tfeatiag drosses from melting metBle. Frank P. 
Colcord and John J, Mulligan (to XT. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co.). IT. S. 1,931,286, Oct. 17. Drosses, 
such as those formed in melting I’b, Sn, Bi, Cd andi 
their alloys are subjected to prolongim agitation with the 
molten metals in the absence of refining agents until dry 
drosses of low entrained metal content are produced. 

Porous motive bodies such as bearings.*' Charles R. 
Short and Craig V. Morton (to Moraine Products Co.). 
U. S. 1,930,287, Oct. 10. Powd. materials such as Cu, 
Sn, Pb, graphite and salicylic acid are fed to a conveyor 
and earned progressively into position to be compressed, 
formed into a sheet and sintered. App. is described. 

Drawing metale. Electro Metallurgical Co. Ger. 
584,446, Sept. 20, 19.33. The drawing of difficultly 
worked metals, e. g., Cr-Fe alloys, is facilitated by coating 
the metal with powd. A1 and an adhesive, e. g., a gum or a 
cellulose ester or ether. 

Ozldatioa resistant bimetallic material suitable for 
bimetal thermostatie devices. Howard Scott (to Westing- 
house Elec. R Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,929,065, Oct. 10. 
A high -expansion conipoamt contg. Fe together with Cr 
.5.7, Ni 22, Si 0.2 and Mn 0.7% and C about 0.47% is used 
with a low-cxpatision component conte. Fe together with 
Cr 17, Si and Mn each 1 , C 0.1“0.45% and a trace of Ni. 

Bright-annealing metal articles such as those of steel. 
Augustus B. Kinzel (to Electro Metallurgical Co.}. 
XT. S. 1,931,1.34, Oct. 17. The articles are heated to u 
suitable annealing temp, in a reduced atm. formed by 
heating with carbrni a substantially dry gaseous atm. 
contg. at least 95% N associated with 0-contg. gas. 

Apparatus for polishing colored pulverulent bronze. 
Erwin Kramer (to Harlstoff-Metall A.-G.). XT. S. 
1,930,083, Oct. 17. Structural and mech. features. 
X7. S. 1,930,684 also relates to app. and operative details of 
manuf. of "bronze colors." 

Dyeing oxidized aluminum surfaces. Leon W. Kberlin 
(to Eastman Kodak Co.).^ U. 8. 1,929,486, Oct, 10. 
Tn dyeing the oxidized coating produced on Al by elec- 
trolyvsis in an org. acid bath, the uniformity of the dyeing 
is controlled by adding to the dye batli an excess of CaCOi 
over that required to neutralize the acid carried in the 
oxidized coating. 

Hardening aluminum. Robert S. Archer (to Alumi- 
num Co. of Xmerica) . U. S. 1 ,930,463, Oct. 17 . Surface 
hardening of Al articles is effected by packing them in close 
and intimate contact with comminuted metaf ic Mg and 
beating to 250-4W®. 

Apparatus for comniinuting lead and other soft metals. 
Stefan Weber. Oer. 684,453, Sept. 20, 19.33. 

Preventing oxidation of magnosium end its alloys. 
Edwin O. Barstow (to The Dow Chemical Co.). Brit. 
395,633, July 20, 1933. See U. S. 1,898.969 (C. A. 27. 
2668), 

Zinc. Philip McL, Ginder, Willis McGf Peirce and 
RobertK. Waring (to The New Jersey Zinc Co.). Brit. 
395,002. July 20, 1933. See Can. 333,962 (C. A. 27, 
4766). 

Joints betweon metal and siUceoua refractories. Julius 
E. Lilicnfeld. Brit. 894,311, June 6, 1933. A welded 
joint between Al and a siliceous refractory material, s* g., 
porcelain, is made by placing surfaces^iheretff in contact 
and heating until the Al begins to flow, an intermediate 
silicized layer being produced. The Al may constitute an 
elec, terminal or a suspenrion for an insulating base and the 
joint may be used in high voltage equiptfielit, spark plugs, ^ 
refrigerator seals, etc., as also in the electrodf structure of 
dectrolsrtic condensers. 

,Ifon. Alfred Roemdt and Walter Nagd. Ger*„683,- 
269, Aug. 30, 1938. App^ is described in whiph ppwd. 
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Fe m it talpim into a liot iu «ti«am vradneed fay a 1 
pulvdulent4ud Bunur« Coat dnat, ffanea, etc., nay 
be misEed with the ore. 

Cast iron realitajit to heat and altoek. Stanley W. 
Ewing and Harry A. Sdbwarta (to Link-Belt Co.)- U- B. 
I>d31,109» Oct. 17. MaUeableiie^ east iron is subjected 
to Httccessive heating and cooling to derive a structure 
contg. free carbon, ferrite and Fe carbide. *rhe heating is 
carried above the crit. temp, bufbelow the m. p. to cause 
the formation of Fe carbide, and th<*cooling is effected at a ^ 
rate not less than about 5** per hr. to enable the retention 
of Fe carbide togeAer with free C and ferrite. 

Apparatus for case-hardening Iron. Firma J. Aichelin. 
(Carl Hummel, inventor). 0«^. 5ft3,210, Aug. 30, 1933. 
Addn. to 5DP,206 (C.A. 25, 4K1) . 

Coating iron or other metal amfaeea, etc., with organic 
cellulose dexlvativeB and synthetic resins. Wm. H. 
Moss (to Celunese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,929,559, 3 
Oct. 10. A film of coating comim . is applied contg . both a 
cdlulose org. deriv. such as gdlulose acetate and a syn- 
thetic resin such os may be denved from phenol and for- 
maldehyde, and an overlying coating is applied contg. a 
cellulose org. dcriv. such as cellul^ acetate without 
adinixt. of synthetic resin. 

Nitrided ferrous articles. Albert W. Morris (to Moore 
Drop Forging Co.) IJ. S. 1,920,252, Oct. 8. Ferroub 
articles have tlieir surfac'e impregnated to a dcptli of ^ 
about O.Ofi in. with a metal or ahoy .such as Al, Zr, Ti, Cr, 
V, Mg, Be, Si, Ni, Mo or Mn^ having an affinity for N, 
and the surface is then burdened l>y mtridation. 

Hardening iron and steel. Fried. Kxupp A.-G. (Otto 
Hengstenberg, inventor), (ier. r)SJ,37G, Sept. 19, 1933. 
Halogens or their coinpds. an* used as accelerators in 
nitridatiou processes of hardening iron and steel. 

Refining iron and steel. Paul Ourod. Brit. 305,158, e 
July 13, 1933. Si‘e Fr. 738.493 (C. A. 27, 1857). 

Rustless iron or steel. Virgmio Angelini. Brit. 394,- 
896, July 6, 1933. To a liath of 5(K) kg. molten Fc or 
steel with the dt'Siied C content is added chromite (48% 
CrsOa) 309, NiO 39, CaO L50, fiuorsiiar 49 and bauxite 
30 kg. and to this mass, when molten to form a slag, Ls 
added <i reduc'tion nii\t. of metal oxides and reducing 
agents comprising chromift* 820, NiO 110, Al 310 and Fe- 
Si ^ kg. 6 

Rust-proof iron or steel. Walter Gcrmann and AIIhtI 
Strasser. Bnt. 394.895, July 0, 1033, One to 20% of an 
alloy of eciual proportioas of Pb and As is added to a molten 
mass of Fc or steel which is alloyt d with 3% Ti and 0.6- 

O. 0% Mil. 

Cast steel die blocks, etc. Karl V . Wheeler and LcRue 

P. Bensiiig (to lA’banon Steel Founilry) . U. S. 1,929,909, 

Oct. 10. Die bl(x*ka, etc., are formed by pemring molten 
htccl into a mold lormed of zircon sand. ' 

Fom^ng and beat-treating steel rails. John Brunniv. 
U. S. 1 ,92e,340, Oct. 3 A nul ingot or billet is subjected 
to rolling timips. above the thermal crit. range, rolled to a 
Section largi*i than the desired finished section, cooled to 
litilow the thermal crit. range but above about 300®, 
reheated to just abewe tlie thermal crit. range, rolled to 
the desired finished section, again cooled to below the 
thermal crit. range but above 300®, and again heated to g 
slighriy above the thermal crit. range. The head of the 
raU is quenched at and near its ends until the surface temps, 
of the head at and near its ends lie within the blue-heat 
ran^ but above about 200**, reheated to above 300® but 
below the thermal crit. range, and then slowly cooled to 
room temp. Cf. C A. 27, 5298. 

steel alloys, etc., in fused salt baffes. Vincent 
T. Malcolm (to Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,929,- 
ti92, Oct. ff! Steal articles to be hardened ar^immersed in ^ 
a fused salt bath including cyanide salts. A flow of NH| 
gas is subjected to the action of an ionizing elec, discharge 
to dissoc. the j»8 into H and N and these gases are then 
passed into the bath immediately to supply tree N. App. 
is described! 

Susface-bardeiiinf of alloy steela. Wm. H. Hatfield 
(to Chos. Firth ffr John Brown Ltd.). U. S. 1,930,8^, 
OcR 10.« gee Brit. 377,244 ( C. A . 27, 8187). 


Stahl oontainlng duromium, mtoijaiibao and silieon. 
Aumtus B. Kinzel (to Etectm Metallurgical Co.). 
U. D. 1,929,554, Oet. 10. A sS^l wbsch has high ductility 
contains Cr 0.2-0.75, Mn 0.6^2.5, Si 0J2-2.5 and CJless 
than 0.1%. 

Treating molten steel with Mdium vapor, tfalvcy N. 
Gilbert (to E. I. du PoAt de Nemours & Co.). U, S. 
1,931,144, Oet. 17. N is passed tlirough molten Na main- 
tained at about 750-850®, an^ the resulting mlxt. of N and 
Na vapor is passed into a body of molten steel in order to 
effect its purification. App. is described. 

Cobalt magnet steel. Adolph F. Bondur and Herbert 
M. K. Heink^e (to Western Elec. Co.). IT. S. 1,930,919, 
Oct. 17. In order to improve its magnetic properties, 
the magnet steel is heated to a rolling temp, of about 1150® 
fuid the cruss-sectional area of the steel is reduced; then 
it is reheated, before it cools, substantidlljr to maintain the 
rolling temp., and its cross-sectional area is again reduced, 
this being followc^d by ri'liuatuig to 930® and quenching. 

Treating austenitic steel. Emanuel J. Jaiiitzky. 
U. S. 1,929,356, Oct. 3. Rails and shapes of austenitic 
Mn sU*cl are subjected, at a cold-working temp., to alter- 
nate internal compressive and tensile stresses of on in- 
tensity at least beyond tlie clastic limit of the sted. 
'1 hese stresses are applied to the rail or the like progres- 
sively along its length and along a plane substantially 
transverse to its length (suitably by the action of staggeu*d 
rolls) and serve to increase die elastic limit and wear 
resistance. 

Alloys. Heraeus-Vacuiunschmelzc A.-G. and Wllhdm 
Rohn. Brit. 396,060, July 13, 1933. See Fr. 730,718 
(C, A. 27, 262). 

AUoys. N. V. Molybdenum Co. Brit. 395,719, 
July 17, 1933. Divided on 305,721. Shaped articlea, 
e. g., tools or tool parts, are made by mixing 1 or mon* 
carbides of 1 or more metals of the 4th and 6th groups, 
particularly Si, Ti, Zr, W and Mo, with 1 or more auxiliary 
metals of the 6th and Hth groups, particularly Cr, Mo, 
W, Fc, Co and Ni, preliminarily shaping the mixt., healing 
it for about 1-15 min. al over 1100®, interrupts^ the 
heating, finally shaping by mcch. treatment and continuing 
the heating for 1 or more hrs. Examplc.s of compns. are: 
(1) Mo eorbide, Ti carbide, Ni and Cr, (2) Ti carbide, 
Ni and Cr, (3) W carbide and Co and (4) carbide and 
W, the Mo carbide and Ti carbide being in eadi case 
replaceable by Zr carbide. In 395,721, July 17, 1033, 
alloys consist of 21-50% of 1 or more carbides of the 6th 
group, particularly Cr, Mo and W, up to 22% of 1 or more 
auxiliary metals of tlic 0th and 8th groups, particularly 
Ni, Co and Cr, and 1 or more carbides of 1 or more 4th 
group elements, particularly Ti, Si and Zr, as remaindtf . 
Up to 2% of oxides of alk. earth metals, Al and Si may ut 
added. The Mo carbide may be made by heating in a 
reducing atm. to 140(1-1600® a powd. mixt. of Mo and C 
in the proportions to produce MozC. Ti carbide may be 
similarly made at a higher temp, cir^by treating & mm. of 
TiO» and C, the product being again heated with C to 
remove residual O. Zr carbide and Si carbide may be 
similarly produced. Alternatively, gases, e. g., cool gas, 
may be passed over heated powd. metal or bompds. 
thereof in C tubes. In 395,735, July 17, 1033, divided on 
.395,721, shaped articles are made by mixing 1 or more* 
carbides of 1 or more metals of the 4th and 6th n^roups 
with 1 or more auxiliary metals of the Fe gnnip, with or 
without a metal or metals of the 8th group, adding glyc- 
erol or glycols, preliminarily riiaping the mixt., allowing it 
to dry or harden, expelling at ab^t 109-200®, if necessary, 
any excess reagent, finally shaping the article by mech. 
treatment and heatmg at over llOO®. 

^Alloys. Alfred Bo^rd. Gcr. 684,020, Sept. L3, 1938. 
Alloys for making bearings contain Cu 52-^, Pb 23-88, 
Si 2-4, Ni 6-8 and Fc 0.5-1 .6%. The alloys may be 
prepd. by adding Pb to an alloy of Cu, Si, Ni Md Fe 
heated to 1150®, oxidation of the Pb being avoided py 
covering the surface of the alloy with glass, wood riiarccM, 
SiOi etc. ® 

9 AUoya for joUtoriag liad braring. Handy & Harman. 
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« contain Cu 67- 1 Iron alloys. Ruddf Beliak. Brit 

As 10 25, and r 2*S%. Specific alloys are described. 1933. ^ 

Improving alloys.! Vertanigte Deutsche Mettillwerkc 
A.-p. Zwcigniedcrkissuug Eassi' & Selvc. Brit. 305,720, 

July 2 J , 1933. Alloy's consisting of Cu, Ni and a metal or 
iiiclalb 6f*the group, Fc, ft, Mo, Co, Mn, V ot W, and 
huving H c fjmpn. lying outside the range of miscibility iu 
the solid slate at ordinary temps, liut within said range at 


r. ^ contam W 0.5-16, CoTi-fi; Ni 1-fi and 

C 0.1-0.6%, with or without sn&ll quantities of Mo, V, 
Fa, Ti, Zr, Si, Mn, Cu and Al. Cr not exceeding 2% 
may be present, ^ey are readily worked after quenching 
m oil or air, maintain their hardne.ss when heated to 
^Xl'OOO® and we particularly suitable for tools working 
in heat, tools in presses, valve cones and blades of tur- 


temp^. approaching ^e m.p. arc improved by boniog<^niz- ^ bines, ^n-barrels. eU‘. 

mg the cast alloys by h^ti^ to lictwecn 800" and the * Magnesium alloys. . John A. Gann and Fred L. Rcy 


m. p. and arc subsequently eiUuT wrirked niechanKally at 
homogciii/ing temp, or arc chilled and then so worked 
in tlic cold state. After working at the homogenising 
temp, tlic alloys may be quenched and thin tcniperid at 
300- 8(K)®. The cold worked alloys may also be tempered 
at 300-800". 

Sintered alloys^ Hoyd C. Kelley (to 'I'he British 
Tliomsoii-Tfoustoii Co. Ltd.). Brit. 305, 00*1, July 13, i 
1033. A sinteicd alloy e(>u<«ists <jf Ta carbide and a metal 
binder consisting subjjtuutially of Co and W, the Tu carbide 
being in excess of the biiuUr. Powd. 'J'a carbide, pre|>d, 
aeconliTig to Brit. 388,0*10 ( (’. >1 , 27, 47(i 1) , W ami Co aie 
pressed and sintered at I3(K) 1000'*. Tin alloy may be 
used toi t«H>l tips or bits, being Cu brazed to a stiol shank. 

Alloy for torsion-springs of clocks, watches, etc. 
Thomas H. ChamlKTlain (to New Haven CUu'k C«».). 

H. 1 ,931,2.51 , Get. 17. A tor^'inn siiritig mnibiiitiig high ^ 
elastic liiiiit, ductility and a snbstantiallv umtorm modulus 
of elasticity is formed ol nil allov contg. Ki together with 
Ni 34.5 37.5, Cr 11 13, Mn 0.0 1.0, Si 0.2.V-0.9 and C 
(U)7 0,35%. 

Alloy suitable for cast dentures. Robe it R. Bayes (to 
Baker «t Co.). IT. S. 1,930,119, Get 10. The alloy 
consists of Au 10 20, Pd ?(» 30, Ag 40 50, Cu 11-18 and 
Zn 

Aluminum alloys. Win. S. Kellar (to Electrical Re- 
search IToducts, Inc.). Hnt. 391,380, Jimt 20, lUIKi. 

A vibnit<»ry element, e. g,, a microphone transmitter 
diaphragm of a light valve nbboti, v produce d Iroiii an Al 
alloy contg. Cu 3.15-4.50, Si 0 20 0.r>0, Mg 0.40 1.00, 
Mn 0.40-1.00 and Fe not more than 0.5(K^. The alloy 
is reduced to btrip foim, niaintahied at 930 9(M)"P. for 30- 
45 min., quenched, cold-rolled to about 0.0017 in. thick- 
ness, seasoned by being heated to about 21i*'’F. for aliout ^ 
40 hrs. ami then formed into the desired product. 

Aluminum alloys. Aluininhim Ltd. Brd 395,580, 
July 20, 1933. Sc*c Fi. 718,012 (C. A, 27, 5,302). 

Working aluminum base alloys. Aliiniiniuiit Ltd. 
Brit. ,395,273, July 13, Ingots of Al base alloys 

contg. ,5 1^}% Mg are preheated at above 5,'jO*"F. but 
below the temp, of incipient fusion of tlie most fusible 
cmstitiient and luptdly ctwiled to a woiking range between 
47,*M>00"F. The uigot may be reliLOtcd and cwleil 1 or 
more tunes during working. 

* iUuminum alloys containing manganese and mag- 
nesium. .Tlicfniore W. Bossert (In Altiiiiinum Co. of 
America).^ TT, S. 1,928,641, Oct. ,3. Alloys which give 
smcNith -drawn products contain Al togcUicr with Mn 
about 0.75 3.0% and Mg a^iut O.2-0.5^'( . 

Alumlnum-Bilicon alloys. Lightalloys Ltd. and Wni. 


nolds (to The Dow Chemical Co.). Brit. 394,651, June 
29. 193;L See U. S. 1,886,429 (C. 4. 17, 946). 

Nickel alloys. International Nickel Co., Inc. Brit. 
394,378, Juno 23, 1933. Alloys contg. 2-^9% Ni and 
having a lattice structure of the face-centered cubic type 
are hardened by including 1 -10% Ti therein and holding 
them at 1 or more temps, in excess of 600® but not exceed- 
ing 800®. The alloys may include alloys of Ni with Cu, 
Fc, Mn and Cr in various combination.s and may contain 
small amts, of Al, Si, C and (^er elements usually present 
in Fe and steel. 'JTic hardening process may be applied to 
so-called marginal austenitic steels. 

Zinc alloys. Joseph Sunnen. Brit. 396,271, July 13, 
19,33. Divided on and addti. to 388,221. A mandrel 
forming part of a machine for grinding round holes is made 
of an alloy contg. Zn, Al and Cu. A suitable alloy con- 
.sisls of Zn 03.5, Al 4, Cu 2 and Mg 0.5%. 

Zinc-base die-casting alloy. John R. Freeman, Jr. 
(to American Brass Co.)^ U. S. 1,9,3(),.341, Oct. 10. 
Zn of 99.08% or higher purity is alloyed with Cu 0.6 
15%, forming alloys free from ‘*hot shortness." Cf. 
C. A. 27, ,5712. 

Coating metals. Vercin fiir die Probicr- und For- 
schungsanstalt fur Edelmetalle. Brit. 395,491, July 20, 
1933. An invisible protective coating is formed on the 
surface of Ag (alloys) by treating with a soln, contg 
CrGf. Cuprammoniutii chloride, a persulfate or Ixith 
may be added. The metal is preferably first degreased 
and then immersed in the soln., washed and dried. 

Apparatus for coating wire. Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Inc. Oer. ,583,393, Sept. 2, 1933. This corrcbponds to 
Brit. 370,626 {C. A. 27, 2664). 

Coating aluminum or its alloys. Siemens & Halske 
A.-G. (Nicolai Budiloff and Alexander Jenny, inventors>). 
Gcr. 5^,023, Aug. 26, 1933. Noble-metal coatings are 
produced on Al or its alloys by stiperricially oxidizing tJie 
Al or ullriy in known manner, and applying to the oxidized 
surface a solid or dissolved noble-metal compd., e. g., 
AgNOa, which is then decompd. by heat. A reducing 
agent which leaves no residue, e. g., sugar or ale., may be 
^ applied with the metal eonipd. 

Tin plating. The Roesivlcr & Hasriacher Chemical Co. 
Brit. 395,377, July 14, 1933. In the use of Su-platiiig 
baths contg. 0.25-^.65 mole of alkali stannatc per 1. and 
1.6 moles of caustic alkali Vr mole of stannale plus an 
^addnl. amt. of caustic alkali of 0.2-0 .4 nioh* per 1. the 
alkali content is corrected when it has liccome ton high by 
addn. of (a preferably weak) acid, e. g,, AcGlI, and, at 
approx, the same time, an oxidizing agent, e. g,, H2O2, 


H. Grieve. Brit. ,394,746, July 6, 1933. A!-Si alloys h alkali metal peroxide, permanganate, persulfafe or per- 


contg. 7-15% Si also contain up to 5%, pref<»rablv less 
than 1%, Mg, with or without up to a total of 1^1 of Mn, 
Cr, Ni, Co, W, Ti, Mo and (or) V, there IxMiig no inten- 
tional addn. of Cu 01 Ca. The alloys may lie heat- 
treated by heating at 140 ISr,** for up to 24 hrs.; this 
may he preceded by heating at 500 ,520® for about 4 hrs. 
and quenching in cold II?G. 

Acid-resistii^ copper base alloys suitable foi tanka, 
boilers, pipes, etc. Reginald Hazeltii^*. U. S. 1 ,930,9,56, 
Oct. 17. Cu is alloyed with Si 1 .,5 5li) and Cr 0.1-1 

Ferrous allosrs. Wm. H. Seaman. Brit. 39.5,121, 
July 13, 1933. Chilled Fe rolls a/e made by casting in 
chill molds Fe alloys contg. C 2.6 3.85, Ni 2..5-5, ^ 
0.15-0.66 and Mn 0.15 0.27% with an amt. of Cr not 
exceeding one-timth of tha Ni oontciit. In sonig cases the 
alloys may contain also 0.16-0.5% Mo, wh^ they may 
contain Ni 1.26-6 and Si 0.2-1%. Cf. C\ 4. 27, 1319. 


liorotc. Thymol phthalein is preferably used as indicator 
in the detn. of the caustic allmli which incliidzs that set 
free by hydrolvsis of the stannate. The plating temp, is 
preferably 60 *80® and the current d. 10- 100 amps. J)fg sq. 
ft. at the cathode and up to 20 amps, per sq. ft. at the 
anode. 

Plated zinc sheets. Franz Jordan. Brit. 395,585, 
July 20, 1933. A Zn alloy contg. 91^90% Zn and 2-1% 

’ Al is used for producing compd. sheets of Al and the alloy. 
The Al sheet is rolled onto the Zn alloy daeet while white-' 
lusited to a higher temp, than that of the Zn alloy sheet, 
both temps, being within the limits 180*450®. The 
plated sheet may be rolled out into metaljjoil. The Al 
.sheet may be made of an Al-^g alloy. Tlie sheets may be 
plated on 1 or both sides and after plating mafr be heated 
to 160^300®. 

Frotacting iron against mat. N. V. MaatscluyipiJ^tot 
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explq^tatie yhus dcljParker Oc^rooiea **Parker Rust Proof.” 
Gtf . 683^349^ 8q^. 1, 19d3. Pe attides, after treatment 
in known manner in a phosphate bath contg. a compd. of a 
less el^ctrppoa. metal, e. g., Cu, are treated with a chro- 
mate aoln. or with a sdn. contg. 1*3 g. of froe CrOi per 1. 

Protaeting iron and steel against eorroaion. Alactar 
Facz. Ger. 684,411, Sept. 20, 1933. A resistant coating 
is produced on articles of iron aq|d steel by treating tliem 
for a short 'time, e. g., i6 min., oreferably at a raised 
Ijpmp., with a dU. bath contg. HaPOi (or a primary phos- 
phate of a heavy nmi^) and a sol. compd. of MoCh* a. g., 
NBU, molybdate, bath inair also contain an acid 
fluoride or other salt capable of liberating MoOi from the 
sol. Mo compd. 

Protecting lead against corrosion. Comp. g6n4rale 
d'electricit4. Ger. 584,124, Sept. 15, 19:13. See Pr. 
716,148 (C, A. 25, 1892). 

Arc welding. Klcktriska Svetsnings Akticbolagct and 
Per Y. Sjoman. Brit. 395,510, July 20, 10:i3. In elec.- 
arc welding cast or other Fe,«alloycd steel or non-ferrous 
metals a fusible metal electrode is provided with a flux 
contg. more than 50% of a non -oxidising metallurgic or 
synthetic slag of the same kind as that obtained in the 
nianuf. of the electrode metal. The slag may l>e applied 
wholly or partly as an external coating on the electrode or 
to the interstices of a wire wound thereon. Examples of 
coating for stwl electrodes are: (1) acid Bebseraer or 
Siemens-Martin slag 82, Fe-Mn 8 and Na waterglass 
10% and (2) basic Siemems-Mgrtin slag 57, etdiulose 25, 
h'e-Mn 8 and dextrin 10%. For cast Fe electrodes the 
coating may contain blast furnace slag 53, graphite 25, 
h'e-Si 10 and Na waterglass 12%. 

Arc welding. Adalt^rt Alexay (to The British Thoui- 
son-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. :i95,fl63, July 20, 1933. 
In arc welding the arc and molten portions of the weld ^e 
surrounded by an enveloping mist of an atomized iuiuid, 
e. g., a hydroc'arbon, MeOH or other ale. App. is de- 
scribed. 

Arc welding. James M. Weed (to The British Tbom- 
son-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 305,067, July 27, 1933. 
A flux for arc welding, which may be inserted as a core or 
in pockets in a nictd elegtrodc or applied as a coating 
thereto, contains feldspar, a binder, r. g., liquid Na siU- 
eate, and talc and (or) TiO*. The flux preferably con- 
sists of TiOa 0-1 , tsilc 0 -1, K feldspar 1 part and Na silicate 
equal to the Cimibined w^. of the other ingredients. Al, 
/u, V, Ti, Si, Mil, etc., may be added to the paste for 
protecting the molten metal from O and N. 

Apparatus for welding together sections of zinc wire to 
form continuous len^s. Leaman S. Harvey and 
Howard P. Hart (to Platt Bros. & Co.) . U, S. 1,931 ,001 , 
Oct. 17. Various mech. and operative details are de- 
st'riU^d. 


Arc-welding electrode. CUflorcIi Langstroth and 
Edwin M. Martin. U.S. 1,930,649, Oct. 17. A metric 
core is coated with a shredded Zarbolfydrate material such 
as shredded wood and various.assoc4* materials such as 
Na silicate, CaCQi and silioo-Mn. 

Arc-welding electrodei Robert Notvest (to J. D. 
Adams Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,931,406, Oct. 17. A ferrous, 
rod is coated with fluxing material together with a couma- 
ronc resin. 

Welding electrodes. David L. Mathias (to Webthig-^ 
bouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. 8. 1,930,530, Oct. 17. 
For producing electrodes contg. occluded H, the electrodes 
art^ pickled in an acid bath contg. an inhibitor and the acid 
is nmioved ; the electrodes are coated willi a lubricant and 
drawn through dies to harden them, and arc then treated 
with a second acid bath which is of sufig:ient strong^ and 
employed for a sufficient time to cause a substantial 
amount of H to be occluded in the electrode rods. Acid is 
then nmiovcd by washing with water. 

Welding rods. Theopbil E. Jcra&k (to The Lincoln 
EU^tric Co.). Brit. 395,228, July 13, 1933. A slag- 
furmtng compn. in the form of an adherent coating tor 
welding rods includes TiOt and a silicate of Mg and (or) 
Fc. llie coating may contain TiOs and at least 1 of the 
following: Mg silicate, Fe silicate, talc, chrysolite, chryso- 
tile, amosite, crocidolite, authrophyUite, tremolitc, 
octinilite. 

Arc-welding fluxes. Lucian B. Thompson and Verni J. 
Chapman (to The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Brit. 394,610, June 29, 1933. A flux for arc welding 
contains Fe-Mn, talc, feldspar and liquid Na silicate. 
The mixt. preferably consists of Fe-Mn of C content less 
tlian 1.5% 10, talc 10, feldspar 30 and Na silicate of sp. gr. 
1.36 24 parts. It may also contain cellulosic matenai, 
f . g., cotton yarn, cloth or gauze or braid. 

Welding fluxes. Murex Welding Processes Ltd., 
Aubrey T . Roberts and John H. Paterson. Brit. 394,319, 
June 9, 1933. A flux compn. for use in the elec, welding of 
hiTotis metals includes Fe in powd., granular or other 
form offering an extended surface whereby the Fe prefer- 
entially reacts with the atm. constituents in the neightxir- 
hood of the weld metal, the compn. being free from any 
substance, a. g., salts, t^t decompo^ at a red heat with 
disengagement of O. The finely divided Fe is at least 
15% of the core metal, and small proportions of other 
metab, a. g„ Mn, Ti, V or may be added to the Fe, 
preferably as ferro aUoys. China clay or colloidal SiOs 
may be added to the compn. 

Soldering flux. Frank D. McBride (to Berry Solder 
Co.). U. S. 1,929,895, Oct. 10. (CH,)J^t 1*26% is 
used together with a monohydric ale. ester of abietic acid 
such as ethyl or methyl abictate. 
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CBAS. A. ROUILLBR AND CLARENCE J. WEST 

AnplkathniB of the Buman effect to organic chemistry. CSs and aromatic hydrocarbons. Chlorination of CH4, 
Maurice Bourgucl. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 469 505(1033).— 8 CsHi, MeCl, COIi and PhMe in the goseow phase was 
A rather ccgpplete, well-written account of the applica- studied. High temp, and high spm velocity were cm- 
tions of the Raman effect as a research method in org. ployed. Marion E. Headington 

chemistry. Numerous references are given. Polymerization and explosive decomposition of ethylene 

* Howard Agnew Smith under pressure. Gustav Kgloff and R. E. Schaad. 

effect and chemistry. Study of several a- Inst, Petroleum Tech. 19, 800*11 (1933) .—C«H4 was 
ethylene oxides. R. Lespic^au and B. Grcdy. BuU. polymerized to a brown or reddi.sh oil either in an auto- 
socTchim. 53,769*82(1933).— See C.A. 27,2673. G.G. clave or in passing through a heated steel tube, and in the 
The constitution cl molecular compounds. Priyada- > presence br absence of AlsOi. At 380^ in the autoclave 
ranjan Rayr J. Indian Chem, Soe., PrafuUa Chandra Ray ^ aqp 50 atm. initial pgessure the yields of oil were 63-73% 
Commemoration Vol. 1933, 161-9.— After a crit. exomn. of the wt. of CfH4 charged. A temp, of 480 was 
of the Afferent views regarding the structure of mol. sary in the steel tube to obtain the same yidds. \^en 
rompda., R. suggj^s a probable solution of the problem, the mixed catalyst 4NiO-AlsiOi-CuO was used tiie CtH4 
^ Marion E. Headington exploded at 330**. Emma K. Crandal 

The utilization of methane.* T* S. Wheder. /. Indian Preperatlon and reactions of 4,4-dimethyl-l-pentene 
Chem. Soc.t PrafiMa Chandra Ray Commemoration Vol. (neopentyletiurlene) . Frank C. Whitmore wd August H. 
1933,* 53-60.— mpts. were carried out to dct. possiye Homeyer. 7.m Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4555-9(19;^).— 
neetBods ^^utUizmg CH4 for. the production of HCN, ^HitCHCHtBi and brf-BuMgO give about 85% of 
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Chetnkal Ab^racts 


90 


(I) I bill 

i.^1 1 ; the dtbrmide (l,i-dii 
dr 1.61*1, nVS 1.41 


f<4.08 


. 72.86“, d;* 0.6827, *» 

, tJ'-dibr(mbo^,4^imeik:fipei^ane) , 

. ^ ntS 1.4970; addn, of HBr gives 

i-^omo^,4^fH$thyUiniane (11), hn 70-1®, l)no 164®, 
dS® n^ff l,4&4, rdocB not add HI. U forms a 

Qrignord reagent which reacts with HgBrs to give 1- 
Motnomerctiri->4,4'4imethyfp^tanef in. 101®, and witli Ch 
to give 90% of 4,4'4itnethylpentan^J^lt bei 90®, b/sT 168®, 


^ tdtiMlI^* trtaalMe «( aul^.lpotet a«“. 

With Chattawsy and Kellett (C, A. 25. ^60) * 

C. J. West 

7 -Trimethyleii€ trisulflda perdilocmte. O. Hinsberg. 
/. prakL Chem. 1S8, 207-18 ( 1083} .--“^-Ttimethylene 
trisulfidc, ni. 210®, yields a pirchhrate (I), decomps. 

. “-‘S 

acetate of 4,4-dimethylpcntaii-2-ol and a uiixt. of olefins. 

I and 86 % H 9 SO 4 give a mixt. of polyinerb 69-122® 

C. J. West 

Acetylene polymers and their derivatives. XVn. 

Mercury denvatlves of vinylacetylene. Wallace H. 

Carothers, Ralph A. Jacobson and Gerard J. Berchei. 

/. Am. Cliem: :S^t, 55, 4005-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 

3911.— CHjiCHC CH and alk. Hgl, or HgO in AcOH 
give divifiylethynylmercury, ni. 114-5®; <m standing 48 
hrs. it bccinnts yellow and iiisol. in CHClj and explodes 
under the action of heat or mech. shock; it reacts with 
Bs or I to give the corresponding bn>mo- or lodovinyl- 
acetylcne. If the temp, of the reaction with HgO is 
raised to 00 70® there results 93.4% of J ,l^tacetoxy- 
mercHfi-S-acetoxymercurioxy^l ,3 -butadiene (I); K1 111 
AcOH gives 1 ,i -dtodomercurt-3-uidomercurtoxy-l ,3-buta - 


CHj.SOi. I and AcONa in AcOH-^aO, boiled 6 min!, 

give dtacetyldinienaptodimethyl sulfide ^ m. 37®. MeOH* 

Ki >H and I give a compd ni. 93 ® and one m. 60®. 

t. J. West 

Plato- and paUado-sulfines. H. D. K. Drew, G. H. 
Preston, W. Wardlaw and G. H, Wyatt. /. Chm Soc. 
1933, 1294 -0.- At low temps, and especially ni dil. 
sohi. CjH 4 (SEt)i and KiPtCU give the pink pluto-salt, 
IIH esilPtCli (es is C 2 Hi(H£t)a;; at 100® and in more 
coiicd. bolns. the yellow duuJfinet [Pi es Cls], is largely 
produced; the disulfinc, Icniou-yellow tnlKudectric 
plates or needles, m. 18.5®; witli cold aq. AgtO it gives 
a base, yellow glass, whose alk. soln. gives with HCl the 
original disulfine [Pt esilPtCU m. about 180® but traus- 


dirne, pale yellow; KBr oiid KCl give the correqiondmg i fo«»atu)n into lPteb Cb]ha.^rcady oc«iTO;d. 

•“ - — ' Malt gives Magnus* salt with hot aq. lPt(NH|)4lCb. 

CjH4fSEt)2 and KsPdCU at room temp, apparently give 
cmlv fPH on ri.L viOlnw. ti« ni. 


Br and Cl derm. Hydrolysis of I gives Mi vinyl ketone , 
Br and I in CHCb give CHirClICOCBr*. XVm. 1- 
Halogen-2-vinylace^lenefl. R. A. Jacobson and W. H 
Carothers. Ibid. 4fi07 9.— CH.:CHC CH and KOBr 
give 66% l-bromo-3-vttiylacetylene, 1)217 62-3®, dj'* 1.4804, 
1.6182; it did not polymerise when stabilized with 
liirdroquinone ; after several months it was a highly 
explosive black solid. The l-I denv. biti, 78®, d. 1.8908, 
n 1.5948 (27.6% yield); after 1 month at 10® it polym- 
erizes to a jelly and after several months it was a black 
solid like charcoal and extnnnely explosive. 1-Cl denv , 
b 76 o 66-7®, d. 1.0032, n 1.4003. IICl and the l-I denv 
ifi the presence of NH 4 CI and CuCl give C 4 H 4 ICI, bib 
73.6*4.5®, d. 1.9101, n 1.6073, which forms u soft black 
tar on standing. C. J. West 

HomogeneouB thermal polymerization of isoprene. 
Wm, E. Vaughan. J. Am. Chem, Soc, 55, 4109-10(1933) . 
-The homogeucxius thermal polyiueri/ation of isoprene 
was investigated m the temp, range 286.6-371® at pres- 
sures ranging from 212 to 739 nun.; the princtiiul process 
is mterpreted as a bimol. assocn. n^action, the rate of which 
is exprcssibh by ife » 2.194(10^®) TVi® 

Wtllum E. \*aughaTi 

Chlorinated panffln. I. Relation of chlorine content 
lb phyeical properties. F. T. Gardner. Jnd. Hng, Chem, 
25, 121*1-12(1933).* -Samples of com. paraffin were chlori- 
nated at 70®. The final Cl content vaikd betwem 20 
and 48.5%. The viscosity rises sharply after a Cl cou- 
tedr of ^)% has U“en reached, h.-p. data indicati 
slight if any polymerization. W. A. Moore 

Higher ali{dia& compounds. V. Systems with hepta- 
decyl alcohol and hrotadecano. Polymorphism of octa- 
decanef Peggy C. Carey and J. C. Smith. J. Chem, 


only (Pd es Cb |» yellow, im 182®. Pd(SKti) 2 Cli, ni. 83®, is 
uiiimol. ill free /nig Calls or boiling CHCb; it is sol. in 
aq Kt.S, giving a soln of the unstable |Pd(SEti) 4 |Cb, 
winch loses Et 2 S 111 the air. Pd(SMe 2 )Cb m. 128®. The 
soly. of |l>t es Cb] at 25® is 0.130 g. per 100 cc, H 2 O; at 
this diln (319 1. per g.-mol.) the value of m 228 was 
found; if aei» 10f)» the iotiization is about 30% at t/ »- 
319 Acelonel)is(Et Ihioacctate) and K 2 PtCl 4 do not 
form a plato-salt; the yellow to orange cryst. ppt has 
no definite m. p and is oi varying coinpn. EtoSg behavi s 
similarly. C. J. West 

Dielectric polarization. VIII. The dipole moments of 
alkyl nitrates and nitrites. Eric G. Cowh*y and James R. 
Partington. / Chem. Soc, 1933, 1252-4; cf. C, A, 27, 
2671. -The following figures give the b. p., dj**, n*^ and 
dipole moment (m)'* MeNO„ b?«o 65®, 1.2075, 1.3748, 
2.85; EtNOi, brej 87.2®, 1 .1084, 1.3852, 2.91 ; PiNO*, bm 
110.4®, 1.0548, 1.3979, 2 98; BuNO„ 1 >t 7 o 135 7®, l.lOhW, 
1.406.3, 2.m>; EtNO,, brea 17®, di® O-OmiS, w\? 1 341S, 
2.20; ITNO 4 , bToo 48.9-9.4®, 0 8861, 1..3()04, 2.28. 
assuming an O valency angle of 90® and the moment of 
the MeO group as 0.81 the NOa group moment is found ti» 
be 2.73, The results arc contrasted with those of tlu 
NOa cotnpds., in which induction along tlic hydrocarboti 
chain occurs. DC. The dipole moments of some nitroso- 
amines, p-nitrosophenol, etfaylaniline, hydrazobenzene 
and benzaldehyde j^enylSydnaone. Ibid, ^ 1265-7. — 
Me#NNO, bToo 154^, d»® l.OOOl, nV 1.4368, a 3.28; 
PloNNO, m. 0fi..5®, a 3.39; PhMeNNO, m, 14.7®, dj® 
1 1288, w"d® 1.5769, a 3.62; PhKtNNO, dj® 1.0874, 
71®,? 1.5598, a 3.f)l; ONC 4 H 4 OH, m. 126®, a 4.72; PhEt- 


S 06 . 1M3, 134B-61: cf. C’. A. 27, 4626.— Heptadccyl . Nil, m l.fW; (PhNII),, m. 127*, m 1-<W! ^LH:NN- 


ale, (I) has the const, f. p. 53.80®, ni. p. 63.83®; m.-p. 
curves are given for I with hexadecyi ale. and with octa- 
decyf ale. In each system then* is a min. which is slightly 
below the f. p. of the lower ale. Heptadecyl iodide has 
f. p. 34.05®, in. p. 34.13®. Hepladecane (H) has f. p. 
21.92®, m. p. 21.97®; it seps. in transparent plates which 
change reversibly into the opaque form of lower m. p. 

(HI) show a m. p.®of 27.9- 


HPh, m. 150®, a 1*69. The moments of the hydrazo 
couipds. are discussed. X. The dipole mements of the 
nitroanisoles. Ibtd. mi-O.- o-ChNC^iOMe, f. p. 
10.3®, dl® 1 .2408, nV 1.5597, a 4.8:j; tw-isomer, m. 35.7®, 
a 3.86; ft-isonur, in. 52®, a 4.74. The results are dis- 
cussed iri relation to the OiNCaH 40 H. XI. The dipole 
moment of pyrrole. Ibid. 1250. — Pyrrole, d2® 0.0^, 
1.5208, a 1*83, This value is lower thim that of 


All specimens of octidecanc ^ ^ x 

28.0**^ but may be cooled to as low ap 27.4®; transpar^t 9 pyndine and quinoline (2.11 and 2.18, 

crystals then suddenly appear, the temp, rismg usually * J- West 


ozdy 0 . 1 ®; heating gives a m. p. ;i7 .0*28.0® in each case 
and the crystals b^ome opaque. F.-p. curves arc given 
for XI-lII and H-hexadecane (IV). As the dominant form 
is^the transparent a-cryi^tal common to both even and odd 
hydrocarbons, the systems differ little from that oi XV- 
W. Near the extreme compna. IV and«(tnorc slowly) 
nX undergo monotrqpic change to the /9«ionqs. C. J. W.^ < 


The Raman effect with tetranltromethaae, M. Milone. 
Gaze. chim. tUU. 63, 463-6(1033). — Contrary to evidence 
obtained by chem. and phys.-diem. means by various 
authors, a study of the Raman effect indicates that the 
formulas of tetranitromethanc, diloropicrhi^^and bromo- 
pierm are C(NOs) 4 i CCb(NOs) and CRri(NOi), resp., 
f true nitro derivs. C. Dd^js • 
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Th0 rtgctta of lOBM iMtoxMftilic 

n. ^U. Milm ^ Gem Mm. mTW 456-d3X^); 
cf« C. A. Zf» 6003 aod preceduiff ab«tr.-**-The expts. 
wm tsonlitiued with 7 other iaooieric and non-isomeric 
furaians, axoaimes and oxdtazoles, the phys. consts. of 
which in purified form were iound to be as follows: 

Pht:N.O.N:iph, m. a8“, b« 302* (cf. Ber. 27, 715 

il8M)); HicEgNTNioSlS, m. *138% bw 248' (cf. 

Rend, aeead. UiAi (5] 8. I <.£28(1899)): PhtiN.O.- 

CPh;ti’ , 10 8°, bw 210' (cf. Ber. 17, 16i)4(l8tM)); 

PhC^:N.O.N:6Me, nt. 2', b,, 146" (cf. C. A. 26. 0664) 

PhC^:N.N:CM7J), m. 67', bi, 100' (cf. fH*M, C. A. 

6, UXM): PhfFiN.O.CM^, tn. 41“, I)t 4« 244“, bit 

180' (cf. Ber. 18, 1085(1886)); uud Me<!i.N.O.CPh:l!l, 
m. 57^, bi4 218" (cf. Cnppa and Oalimberti, C. A, 25, 
«i343). The data confimi the presence and tlie position 
of the characteristic line of the C:N group, particularly 
where both sulxstitueiits are Ph, t. r., in the 1st 3 compds. 
above. The oxdiazoles showed the lines of N — N and 
C—O groups, the azoxinios tliosc of C— 0 and C— N 
groups, and the ftirarans nev lines within the range. 
i(» ■» 10(X><125U mi.”* (except the line of Ph). Asyin. 
azoxinies which exist in 2 isomeric forms, t. a., the la,st 2 
compds. above, gave essentially the same spectra, with 
only slight differences in the characteristic lines. Ihc 
compds. contg. 1 or 2 Me groups gave lines of high fre- 
quency and low intensity which could nut U* currelaUd 
with any other lines, and which iiiav arise from oscilla- 
tions of aliphatic groups with respect to nuclear N atoms. 
In general the expts make possible a (haracteriisotioii ot 
the 3 forms winch the CiNjiO cyclic group may assume, 
and thus make easier the study of isomirs not othcrwist 

distinguishable. Ph6,N.O.N:tMe was pn.pd. by 
heating /5-iiicthylphciiylgflroxiiiie with 8 N NH4OTI in an 
aiitocUve for 8 hrs. at 180", which is much more convtm- 
cnt than the method already descrilied [lot , cU ) . 

C. C. Davis 

Styphnic acid. II. Bromopicrin, the bromination 
product (A sodium styphnate. Hsing-Uan l^i and PeUi 
P. T. Sail. Setfnee Rept^, NaU, Tstnghm Untv, A2, 
12P'31(1033); cf. C, A. 27, fi72().— Bronnnation of Na 
styphnate gives a high yield <if bromopienu, bn 88-90'', 
d!« 2.7830, d!* 2.7817, nt" 1.6780, wtf 1.6769. On 
attempting to syuthesixe guanidine by heating broino- 
pienn with ale. the mixt. exploded. W. H. A. 

Preporafion of esters of chleros^onic acid or sulfuroua 
add, R. laivaillant. Conipt, rend. 197, 336-7(1833). — 
1*bc following chhrosulfonates were pripd. from SOiCU 
and the appropriate ale.: CJIt (II, bu 76-7", US 
1.260, dS" 1.225, nW 1.4246; CJin (II), almut 
76-6", d? 1.206, dj» 1.185, «\? 1-430; S^Moropropyl 
(m), b4 aliout 85", dg 1.483, dg" 1.456, ntf 1.467; 2,J- 
dtchloroproj^l (IV), bw 122 3", dg 1.609, dj"'» 1.682, 
1.481. Ill and IV are mon' stable than I and II 
which in turn are more stable than ClSO|l*r. SOCl* 
and%ic corresponding ales, gave the following dtalkyl 
sulfites: CtHiu bw 134", dg 0.988, dj"»» 9.972, nV 
1.436; CiHitp bi, 181", dg 0,969, dg» 0.842, nV 1443; 
24romoetkyl, bi,.M 168-9", dg 1.969, dg" " 1.927, 
1.626; S^hlaropropyl, bw 161-2", dg 1.333, dj" 
1.313, n\f ^.480p SfS-dtchloroiropyl, b4 ab^at 176", dg 
1 .629, dg*-" 1.601, nV 1.609. A byproduct in the prepn. 
of CftKiiOH from BuMgBr and (CHsO)i is diamyl fermal, 
b,4 99-101", dS Q.866, dg* 0.837, ntf 1.4146. 

• A. F. Shepard 

Batera of fddoroouUoiiio aiM sulfuric adds. R. Levail- 
iaut. Ompt. rM. 197, 048-51(1^); cf. C. A, 24, 
824.“»>-Clt pa^ into ButSOt gave 96% Bu chlorosulfonqie, 
WUm pUydinto 80i(CHiCHaCHia)t. it gave ^ 


1 itS^hhrapeoM ckhrosuifonate, • When SOi(CHsCH»- 
Br)i im added to SOiClt Bl%^dnran^hyl chlorosutfamU, 
bi» 103-9", mol. refraction fi4.32 Tlheory 34.36), was 
obtained. PriS04 (I) was prepd. according to reactiofi (a) 
given by h. in C. A, 27, 701.^ Yield 66-70%^li„ 110". 

I was also prepd. by reaction (b) SOsR. + ClSOiR » 
RQ -h SO* + RtS04. Yield 65-60%. BmSU* (H) was. 
prepd. bv reaction (a) . Yield 66%, bi 4 103-6", bi b 1 17" , 

2 dg 1.080, dl» 1.069, nV 4.426, mol. refraction 60.27 

(tiieory .S0.23). 11 pn;pd. by reaction (b) gave a yield oil 
70%. sym^-Chhropropyl sulfate, prepd. by reaction 
(b), b4 160-2", dg 1.384, dg" 1.363, nV 1.460, mol re- 
fraction 60.45 (theory 60.72). W. A. Moore 

Nitriles and brominated aliphatic ketones. Piem^ 
Ttuiiel. CompL rend. 197, 463-6(1933).— T. expeett'd 
that the action of Mg compds. on homologous btomimiled 
nitriles (long-chain compds. are used) should lead, alter 

3 reduction, to cyclic amines of large nucleus. Ketones 
were obtained and not cydic amines. d-Bromohexanc- 
nitrile was prepd. by the action of"KCN in McOH ou 
dibroiiiopentanc. ITie Br (45.3%) and N (7.8%) con- 
tents agreed with the oompd. CsIIioNBr. The prodfict 
of the reaction of 11 g. Br(CHs)»CN on an excess of 
McMgBr was poured into a mixt. of ice and NH4CI 
This mixt. was extd. with ether, dried and distd. under 

4 rcdiK'cd i>ressure, when a very small quantity was ob- 
tained. The Br content agreed with the theoretical. 
Semicarbaxonc (in ale.) m. 136". Both the N (16.9%) 
and Br (31.8%) agreed with CgHwONiBr. ll-Brotiio- 
undecaitoic acid, m. 51", was oblattied by adding HBr in 
dry petr. ether solti. to undccylciiic acid. 11-Bromo- 
midecunoyl chloride, obtained by the action of the acid 
on SO^Cb, IS a liquid decompg. under 10 mm. without 
distg. With aq. NH* the chloride yielded the amieft*, 

1) m. 88". The yield was 74% starting from tl]ft acid. 
'I'hc Br (30.4%) agreed with CnH^iONBr. 'ITic nitrile 
was obtained by distn, of the amide undcY recluix*d pres- 
sure in presence of PjO*. Yield 70%, bw 184", bb 161®, 
mol. refraction 60.72 (calcd. 60..53). Br (32.2%) agnu*d 
with CijHioNBr. The nitrile treated wi^ McMgBr as 
above yielded a solid ketone, m. 22®, bb 153-4®, bi e 148®, 
1-10.5, nV 1.4659, mol. refraction 65.8 (calcd. 65.4). 
. Br agreed with CwHuOBr. Semicarliazone, m. 118®, 
^ Br (21 8%) agreed with CuH*,ONaBr. NIl2(CIIi)io- 
COMc is prepd. as follows; ll-dodecanone-iV-phthal- 
imide McCO(CH2)ioN(CO)iC4l4, » prepd. by the action 
at 250-300" for 5 hrs. of 15 K phthalimidc on 7 g. 
mtrili . The product, washed with water, dried and crystd. 
from ale., m. 69". N ^.20%) agreed with CaoHtrO^. 
Semicarbaxone, from ale., m. 146". The phthalimide is 
treated in ale. with soda lye to complete solu. Neutralii^ 
7 ext. with ether and boil the phtholamic acid wi^ 20% 
ilCl until dissolved, llie amino hydrochloride 'results, 
neutralize, ext. with C|Hs, distil oil the solvent, and 
crystallize from aq. ale., whence a spiall quantity of ynzU- 
^ crystd. solid is obtained. N (6.80%) agreed with Cit- 
B^ON. Prolonged boiling (15 lirs.) of the plithalimidc 
with 20% IICl left tlie phthalimidc unaltered; it was 
necessary to pass through the intermediate phthalamidic 
acid. The chlorides of acids, amides and nitriles corre- 
^ spending to the 10-bromoundecanoic acid were prepd. 
lO-Bronioundecanoic acid was prepd. by the oddn. of 
HBr to uudccylenic acid in toluene at 0". 10-Broriio- 
undecanoyl chloride cannot be distd. 'Fhe amide (from 
Nils with chloride) is a solid, sd. in CbH*, crystg. from ale., 
m. 93.5". N (6.36%) agreed wiUi CuH*aONBr. 10- 
Bromoundecancnitrile is a liquid bn 174". N (5.00%) 
agreed With CiiHioNBr. H. £. Messmore 

9 ^tion of fonmil^riiydo on tmines and amino adda. 
H. T. Clarke, H. B. Gillespie and S. Z. Weisshaus. 
J. Am. Chm, Soc, 5^ 4571-97(1933).— Simide aliphatic 
amines are smoothly methylated to the corresponding 
tert. amines by warming in HCO*H with HCHO, the 
yields being over 80%; prepd. in this manner were Me*- 
BuN» MfsNCHiPh and mcdiylpiperidine. 1«4-Di- 
aminobutane 92%«of the tetra-Me dertv., b, 167", 
^BbNHi givea m viscous oil; 2,4,6'<>Br*C*HaNHi gives 77% 
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of^the amine. i(PfcCHs)iNH and HCHO give mainly 
(PliPH9)«NMe toge^er iinth some BzH and a more 
.volatile base* probfely lOetNCHaPh. Tetrabenzyldi- 
amiifomcthanc and tip% HCOiH* refluxed 8 hr^.* give a 
mixt. o4 (PhCHa}3^me and (PhCHs)aNH; incthylene- 
dipiperidine gives mothylpiperidine ; benzalbenzylomisie, 
bf 14.3-^®, gives BzH and Hexamethylenc* 

tetraniine gives mainly NHa and MeaN* with smaller 
amts, of McNHa and MeaNH ;• only 75% of the methylene 
^ reapiiears as Me in the final mixt. Only atiout 00% of 
the anticipated amt. of COa* calcd. on the assumption 
that HCOiH is the sole II donor, is obtained in these 
reactions; apparently some of the HCHO also contributes 
H. NHi acids react with HCHO in warm HCOaH with 
detachment of some of the N in the form of volatile bases. 
Di-Me* dcrivs. were isolated from the reaction in HCO^H 
witli glycine* ^^Ainopropionic acid* a-aminoisobutyric 
acid and c«-amino-<x-phenylbut3rric acid. Other NH* 
acids sricld breakdown and « condensation products of 
various degrees of oamplexity. UzH was isolated from 
a-aminophenylacetic acid, PhCOKt from ar-aniino-a- 
phaiiylbutyric acid and a-(4-plumyl^2,3~diketop^rolidyl)^ 
fi-phenylpropionic cuAd (I) from phenylalanine. />i- 
methylglycine-HCl, m. 189-90® (<54-7% yield;; the free 
acid is very hygroscopic. fi^Dintethyltiminopropionic 
add’-IIClt m. 188^1® (38% yield); a’-d%methylamtrtotso^ 
butyric add-HCl, m. 2(54® (dcconipii.) ; Me ester, b. 
154 5® (20 rf% yield); ot’^imethylamino-a-phenylbutync 
arid, m. 220® (deconipii.). I, m. 245-45®; the /-isomer m. 
250-1®, la]^f —37.6® (2.7*^, in N NaOH); the 
methoxy deriv. m. 231®, 1«1*J —31® (3.(5% in N NaOH); 
the mono-^p MeO deriv. m. 239-40®, [oI®i} * — 135.5®, 
results from /-/>-mcthoxyphetiylalanmc, phenylpyruvic 
aoid and HCHO in AcOH on boiling 1 hr. I yields a Ba 
salt, caystg. with 3 iiiols. H3O: with AciO it gives au 
internal anhydride oi a mono~Ac deriv., C^iIInOiN, m. 
192-4®; BzCl gives the lompd. CmHsjOcN, m. <K)®; 
Me e^ter, m. 118®; Me ether, amorphous, 111. 75-90® 
{Ba halt; Me ebter, m. 78®); NHsOH gives the compd. 
Ci*Hjn04Na, tn. isr> (5®. Oxidation of 1 with AgjO gives 
BzH; HaOs gives BzOH and PhCHaCOiH. Aik. fusion 
of 1 gives styrene, NIL, CO4 and H. C. J. We.st 
All^lation of secondaxy amines with aldehydes and 
ketones. A. Skita, F. Kell and 11. Havcinann. Ber. 
60B, 1400-1 1(1933) .— The readiness with which .secondary 
amines can be alkylated by catalytic reduction in the 
pfi'scncc of aldehydes and ketones {C. A. 24, 2421, and 
earlier papers) made it of interest to det. how widely 
applicable the new method is. Aldehydes especially 
serve quite generally as excellent alkylating agents; no 
dlstinbing influence due to tlie mol. size of the amine or 
oPtbe aldehyde was detected. The yield of tertiary amine 
is markedly smaller if the 2 alkyl groups on the N ot the 
secondary amine have side chains in the a-position. 
Aromatic aldehydes, also, are in general not as well 
adapted for alkylation as the alipluitic aldehydes; with 
aromatic aldehydes, the mol. size of tlie secondary amine 
influences the exti'til of alkylation. The pre,sence of Ph 
groups in the vicinity of the N atom tends to decrea.se the 
ease* of Alkylation. On the other hand, the applicability 
of ketones in the reaction depends e.ssentia]ly 011 the mol. 
size and structure of the secondary amine and the ketone. 
Secondary amines of mocliuin mol. si/e with a Me group 
on the N can Ik alkylated a ith ketones which arc niethyt- 
aled on the C:0 group, but if the Me group is replaced t>y 
Ht or a higher group the ease of alkylation is greatly 
diminished. A side chain in the a-position to the N also 
decreases 4he ea.se of alkylation, and secondary anmies 
with such a-side chains in both alkyl residues cliinot be 
alkylated at ail with ketones. In iLhe 3 inethylcyelg- 
hexanones, the ability to alkylate secondary amines 
is greatly diminished when the Ma is in the o-positioii. 
Except for aromatic compds. all tertiary amines can lie 
prepd. by the new method when the la.st alkyl introduced 
into the secondary amine is such as is produced from an 
aldehyde (i, e., has no o-side chain) Thus, ijfie 3 possible 
combinations from which EtCHMeNMeCBEt2 (I) can be 
produced* vts., McNHCHMeBt 4* Kh^O, MeNi4* 


CHKt* -f MeCOBt, and BtCHMeNHQHBts^-t- itCHO* 
give 0.2, 23 and 73% yields, respx Tb^foUowing amines 
were pr^: EtkyUsoamylkeplykunine (3.5 g. from 10 g, 
iso-AmNHEt and enanthal), bji 112-13®: acid otalate, 
ni. 75-6®. EaiyHsoamyl{S,7-dimethyloctyl)aimme (21 g. 
from 20 g. iso-AmNH£t and citral), bn 136 7®; ood 
oxalate, m. 81 2®. Diisoamylethylamine (6 g. from 15 g. 
(iso-AnOsNH and AcH), bn 75-6" (picraic, m. 96-6*; 
^crohnate, ui. 114-15®; methiodide, m« 148.5^.5®); 
the AcH must pirtidlly aldolize in thp alk. reaction 
mixt., for there is also formed 3 g. dHsdamylbutylamiue*, 
bu 100-3® (picrate, m. 117-18®), whiclfis obtained in 9 g. 
yield f«im 16 f;. (iso-Am)iNH with MeCH.CUCHO. 
Dihoamyl{3,7^tmethyloclyt)amine, bn 161-2®, isolated 
as the acid oxalate, m. 1 12-13® (5.9 g. from 7 g! (iso-AnOx- 
NH with citral). Bis(3,7‘dimetkyloctyl)ethyiamine, bjo 
186 *8®; aetd oxalate, m. M-5® (7 g. from 16 g. (CioHzOs- 
NH with AcH). Iso^Am homolog, bu 208®; acid oxalate, 
m. 1(M)-1® (15.5 g. from 15 g. (CioHsO^NH and Lso- 
BuCHO), also obtained in 9 g. yield from 6 g. iso-Am- 
(CiuILONIl and 2,0-dimethyl-8-octatial (tetraliyclro- 
citral). TrU{3,7-din^thyloctyt)amine, bu 237 9®; acid 
oxalate, m. 105-6® (17 g. from 15 g. (CioHii)iNH and 
citral, and 12 g. from 8 g. (CioHsOxNH and tetrahydro- 
citral). Diisopropylpropylamine (4 g. from (isti-Pr^NH 
and EtCHO), b. 145-7*; picrate, m. 12<1 1®. BM(i- 
methylpfopyl)heptylamine (0.9 g. from 9 g. (EtCHMe)tNH 
and enanthal), b. 249-52®; ptcrolonaie, ni. 105^®. 
PhaNMe (7 g. from 10 g. PhiNIl and HCHO), bu 148®. 
Ph^NEt (14 g. from 15 g. Ph,NH with AcH). b„ 150®, 
di-Br deriv., 111. 107-8®. Bropyldiphenylannne (10 g. from 
15 g. Ph»NH with EtCHO), bu 154®; di-Br dertv., in. 
70-7®. Butyldiphenylamme (7 g. from 16 g. PhsNH 
with l»rCHO), bn 104®; dt-^Br dertv., m. 56 7®. Iso- 
hulyldtphenylamine (3 g. from 30 g. Pb.Nll and iso- 
l*rCHO), bn 156*7®. Methylisvpropyl{I-methylpropyl)- 
amine (7 g. from 10 g. HtCHMeNHMe and Me«CO), l>. 
132 3®; picrate, 111. 142 3®. Bts{t -methyl propyl jmethyt- 
amine (3 g. from ElCHMcNlIMc and MeCOEl), b. 
155 7®; picrate, m. 92-3®. Methyl\,I-fnethylpropyl)- 
alkylamines, J<tCIlMeNMeR: 1-methylhutyl (R «= Pr- 
CHMe) (3 g. fnini 10 g. EtCHMeNilMe (II) and Me- 
COPr), b. 170 2® {pu.rolonuteV va. 130-1®, picrate, in. 
87-8“); l-methylamyl (1.5 g. from 10 g. II and McCO- 
Bu), I). 192 3® (ptcrolonaie, 111. 98 9®); J-methylhexyl 
(0.7 g. from 12 g. II and MeCOAin), b. 21 1 13® (pUrolo- 
note. 111. 99 100®); l-methylheptyl (0.5 g. from 40 g. II 
and MeCOC(iUu)> b. 224-(»®; cytlohexyl (3 g. from 10 g. 
n and cyclohexanone), b. 208 9® (picrate, in. 110-11“); 
4-melhylcydohexyl (0.8 g. from 10 g. n and p-mcthyl- 
cycloliexanonc),’ b. 221 2® (picrolonate, ni. 138 9®); 
m-isomer (1 g. from 10 g. H), h. 218-19® (picrate, 111. 
92 3®). Ethyhsopropyl(J -methyl propyl) amine (0.3 g. 

from lOg. EtCHMeNHKt and Me2CO); picrate, m. 118®. 
hUhyltsopropyltsoamytamine^ (4 g. from ibocAiuNHEt 
and MesCO), Iitoi 103 4®; picrate, m. 00 I®. Diisoamyl- 
•iSQpropylamtne ( 1 .4 g. from 8 g. (iso-Ani)sNH and MexCO), 
b. 200-8® ; picrate, in . SO 1 ® . 1, 8744 J 08r-71 ® ; picrolonate, 
111. 115-16®, The methyl{l-ethylpropyl)amine, b. 106 7® 
(acid oxalate, ni. 142-3®), required for 1 of tiui methods 
\ of prepn. of I wa.s obtained in Ll-g. yield from 27 cc. of 
20% nq. McNH, and 15 g. KLCO with 20 cc. of 1% 
colloidal Pt soln. 'I'liv J-methylpropyl(Jmhylpropyl)- 
amine, b. 160 2® (picrolonate, in. 187 8®), required for 
anoUier of the methods of prepn. of I was similarly ob- 
tained in 7«-g. yield from EtCHMcNHi and MeCOEt. ' 

C. A. R. 

A new color reaction of aldehydes. P. Kumpf . Conipt, 
rend. 197, 337-9(193.3).- The color reaction obtained on 
’ adding 1-2 drops of au aldehyde to a^ew c<?. of a cold 
freshly prepd. soln. of 2 -3 mg. rosaniline-IlCl in 25 cc. 
98% UCO2H distinguishes 2 general types of aldehydes. 
Aromatic aldehydes and those where the CHO group is 
linked to tertiary C increase the color *dr the reagent, 
changing the shade but liftle. Exception^ are CHsO 
and CCbCHO which give a fuchsin-red color. All alde- 
hydes having a primary or secondary group attached to 
’ the CHO slowly change the color to green, tht ch^ng^ 
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being slowef vrftO aldehydes of the type RCHsCHO. 

A. P. Shepard 

Tl^ polynarisation of gaseoua fonnaldahyde. Robert 
Spence. J. Ckem, Hoc. 1933, 1108-7. — ^The potymeriza- 
tion of gaseous HCHO in Pyrex-glass vessels at room 
temps, is a surface reaction, unimol. at high pressures and 
polymol. below 200 mm.; it is not accelerated by ultra* 
violet light. O. Calingacrt 

Several hew aubatancea fofttie4 by molda. n. Con- 
stitution of i^uconic acid. Hermann Sutter and Nadine 
Wijkman. Ann. |p5, 248 -r)4(1933) ; cf C. A . 25, 1499. — 
Glauconic acid (I;forms a uitrhmcid ester, sapond. by N 
NaOH. Heating I at 280-50** idves 40% of a,^puhyl~ 
acrolein (.¥)• bii 42**; catalytic reduction gives a,fi- 
dtelhylfroptonaldehyde, bw 03 4**, whose 2,4-'dtnUro- 
phenylkyaroBonef yellow, m. 123^. II and AgsO give 
PrCHKtCOjH, bu 108"; Oi and catalytic reduction 
gives KtCHO and EtCOCHO. C. J. West 

Recent general methoda of condensation of ketonea. 
V. Griguard and J. Colony. BuL soc. chtm. Ronianta 
15, 5-12(1938); ef. C. A. 20, 3231.— Two methods were 
employed for the condensation of ketones, {a) Con- 
densation by means of HCl, HBr and HI. In the con- 
densation of ketones ot tlic general formula RCOMe, if 
R is primary or aromatic, 11 Cl serves as a condensing 
agent to give a yield of 15%. If R is secondary llBr is 
u.sed (yield 49%). If \< is ti^rtiary no condensation takes 
place. Ketones of the type RCHiCOCHsR are con- 
densable with HUr. (5) <4ondeii.sution by nieams of 
ammoinugnesiuni halide reagent RR'NMgX (K and R' 
may be II oi aliphatic radicals) . The reaction is analogous 
to the Grignard reaction. The keto ales, may be obtained 
111 yklds varying iKaween 59 and 70%. Two thirds of a 
mol. of the ketone m 50-89 cc. bcnztme is added slowly 
(20 39 ttiiu.) to the aminoinagnesiutii reagent, the temp. 

I icing kept at 20". After standing 1 hr. the calcd. amt. 
of liCl IS adde<l. The ethcr-benrene layer is docaiiU'c), 
washed with HjO and dried over arihyd. NajS 04 . The 
ether and betueiie are distd. under 50 nini. The kcto-alc. 
compel. IS tlieii distd. tn vatutt. The following kc^to ales, 
were prepd.: Ui-mcihyl-i'^^kfto-W’heneicosanol by con- 
densation of Me iiotiyl« ketone (yield 70%), ni. 2«8"; 
Z,:f,0-tr%mfthyl-o-’kfto-:{-hepUinol, by condensation of Mc- 
CGCHMej (yield 77%), b« 97", di» 0.919. 1.4412, A 

mol. refraction 49.98 (theory 49.91); 2/2,3 fi,G-penta- 

nifUiyl-J-kelo-’3-heptofMl, by condcusation of pinacoloiie 
(yield 79%), b,, 103 5% di' n\f 1.4421, mol. 

lelraclioti 59.07 (theory 59.15); 3~eLhyl-i-propyl-fi- 
krlo^^nofiamtl, by condensation of PfiCO, b| 104 5", 
di' 0.894, 1 .4459, mol. refraction 08.0 (theory 08.38) ; 

3,3J-4rmethyl-4-ethyl-G-kett}-$-nonanol, by condensation 
of 4-methyl -3 -hexanone (yield 55%), b« 104", dj* 0.914, 
1.4582; l-cyclohexanol~2~cyciohexanoHe, by condensa- ' 
tion of cvclohcxaiione (yield 65%), m. 60®, b* 110 9®. 
Its oxime* u .113®. 2,4-DtpHbnyl^~keto-2’butatiol m . 03® . 

W. A, Moore 

Experimenta with citral. Marstou T. Bogert and Victoi* 
G. hournian. Am. Perjumer 28, 345-7(1933). — Citral, 
bi, 1 KK 12®, can be converted into p-cymene in 08% yield 
or belle# by distn. with small quantities of I. It can 
also be condensed with cyclohexanone, in the presence of e 
NaOEt, mth the formation of memo- and dictiryUdene- 
cyclohacanones. The mono dmv., Ci«Hs 40 , is a colorless, 
od^eks liquid 150-00®, dao 0.9498, 1.54303. The 

di.deriv., CmH^sO, bs 190-200*, forms a yellow viscous 
liquid of weak aroma, which is somewhat similaf to the very 
f^t odor of pseudoionone. It congealed* in a freezing 
mixt., but could not be ersrstd. satisfactorily. By re- 
lluxing citgylidenecyclohexanone with CHsOi, it is cydized 
to the cyaocilr^Hdenecydohexanone, CutHaiO* bs 132-4®, ^ 
possessing a cedar dike odor, when dil. somewhat re- 
calling that of iononc, wherras the uncydized compd. is 
practically odorless. Thus, in the matter of odor and in 
the drop of in b. p., 11^ resemblance of this cydized 
]>roduci to^ts uncydized progenitor is not unlike that of 
lonone to pseudoionone. Attempts to cyclize the citryl- 
•uMec^vlohexanone by tlic action of either H 1 PO 4 or 
aiifter vaxipm conditious proved futile. W. O. E. 


BtteilflcatkMi velodly of a]coihila%i formic acid. 11. 
Anton Kailan and Naftaly IL Friedmann. MonaUhm 62, 
284-316(1933); cf. C. A. ft, 32(](lr.— The esterification 
velodty at 15® of BtOH, -PiOH, BuOH, 2-mdthyl. 
propanol, 2-mcthylbutan-l - 01 , octan-l-ol, pzopan-2-ol, 
lnitan-2-d, octan-2-ol and 2-mcthylhutan-2-ol in HCOsH 
contg. various amts, of HsO and of the last 5 ales, also in 
the presence of HCl was detd. by measuring the increase 
of the f .-p. lowering, and 4hc vdocity const, was calcd. 
from the equation for a monomol. reaction. For solns. ol 
C«H6, BzOH, CHCls and several formic esters in HCOiH 
the apparent f.-p. coasts, arc independent of the HaO 
content. For solns. of 0.3-2.1 mols. HiO per kg. HCOiH 
the mol. depression is 2.44®, independent of the coticn. 
of the H 2 O. The ales, are practically completely esjerified. 
lncrea.se in the HsO content, with or mthout HCl, causes 
a decrease in the vdocity const. Without HCl the ales, 
are estcrified 15,(X)0-20,0(K) times as rapidly in HCOtH 
as in AcOH; wito HCl and low HsO content, 80()()-10,(KXi 
mid with larger HsO content about^OtX) times as fast as 
in AcOH. C. J.West 

cv-Chlorovinylacetates. R. Rambaiid. Compt. rend. 
197, 707-79(1933): ct. C. A. 27, 2423.— CH,:CHCH- 
(OH)COaMe (I) and CHs:CHCH(OH)COtPr gave with 
SOCls, resp., the com*spouding ct-Q compds. bsp 55®, 
di44 1.1311, , 1.449, and bir 75®, dit 1.046, n?. 1.4.38. 

Likewise CHs:CHCH(OH)CN gave the a-Cl dcriv., 
b. 133^", nit, 1.441, d^ 1.073. I boUed with dil. HCl 
on a water liath gave toe free Cl acid, bis 103-4®, da 
1J2.37, nil 1.457. Julius White 

Sorbyl diloride. n. T. Reichsteiu and G. Trivelli. 
Uelv. Ckim. Acia 16, 968-76(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2701.- 
Sorbyl chloride (MeCH:CHCH:CHCHiCl) (1) and 
PhONa give o-sorbylphenol, bos 100®, catai3ri.ics4ly 
' reduced to o-hexyiphenol, bo.o 100®; another product 
is nmtral, Ivi 72®, bjio 245®. I, MeMgl and COs give 
1 ,4-he\adicne-3-carboxylic arid, bu 10()®, reduced to 
EtPrCHCC^H; the neutral part, CisHis, bu 90-5®, re- 
sults in better yield from I and Cu-Mg alloy in abs. 
Kt^O; Os gives succinic acid. I is obtained in 8-g. yield 
from 11.6 g. acid, 14.3 g. SOCls and 9.52 g. CoHiN ; it bit 
45.5®, dy 0.9434, nV 1.6037. C. J. West 

Mechanism of subatitutioii in organic compounds. 
Elimination of bromine from bromoacetic acid and the 
bromoacetates. H. M. Dawson and N. B. Dyson. J. 
Chem. Sol. 1933, 1133-43. — The kinetic study of the 
substitutiuii ot fir by the HO group m solns. which contain 
brouioacetate ions (A ') and bromoacetic acid mols. 
(HA) has shown tliat 4 sunultaneous reactions arc in- 
volved. In each of these reactions the bromide ion is 
liberated m the primary stage, and the observed rate of 
this process can be represented very closely by the eqdh- 
tionv "CiH-ai+ck-bvt" ^i[A'J H- fc[A'l* + hi{HA\ -f* 
k^\IlA\\A '] when the very considerable disturbing effects 
due to the reaction products and to variations in the 
nature of the reaction medium are eliminaUfd. When 
tlie cuiupn. of the reacting soln. is suitably varied, any 
one of the 4 component reactions may be made the domi- 
nant factor m the observed rate of change. Under certam 
conditions tlic general velocity equation reduced to very 
simple forms which have facilitated the detn. of the 
several velocity coeffs. When equiv. solns. of bromo- 
acetic acid and of Na bromoacetate are mixed in various 
proportions, the velocity-compn. curve shows a well- 
defined max. The retardation effects observed with 
solns. of bromoacetic acid are mainly due to the gradual 
elimination of the mol.-ion reaction (V 4 ) as the result 
of the formation of HBr and consequent fall in the oonen. 
of the oromoacetato ion. The progressive acederation 
affects observed with solns. of Na bromoacetate are due 
to the intervention of other reactions in which glycolic 
acid is directly or indirectly concemed. G. C. 

Oxidation of l,2-ijiycol8 with lead tetraacetate and 
periodic acid. P. Kamr and Ryuzo Hirohata. Hdv. 
Chm. Acta 16, 959-02(1933).— The relative merits of 
the oxidation cleavage of the 1,2-glycoia by the methods 
of Malaprade (C. A. 22, :i374) and C^gee (C. A. 25, 
8314), with 9 HO 4 and Pb(OAc) 4 , resp., have been com- 
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part'd. The yieldaaofacleavaKe products (MeiCHCUf 
CHQ, MeiCHCHiCt^ and MeAc from MetCHCHr- 
CH(OH)C(OH)Mci fed 0|n, BzOH and McAc from 
FhCM,(OH}C(OH)M^) wmr simiiar for both iucUkhIs. 
The use ^ JbflOi is recomniAdcd far reactions in aq* sola. 
Otherwise tlie ease of removal of tlit Pb salts favors the 
qMf of the Pb(OAc )4 method. C. R. Addinall 

Glycol splitting, its mechanism and its use in chemical 
problems « Rudolf Criegee, dmdwig Kraft and Bodo , 
))Ank. Ann, 507 , 1 50-97 (llKi3). — Glycol splitting refers 
to the oxidative Hplitlitig off of a-glycols by Pb(OAc )4 
to form aldehydes or ketoms. The n action may also be 
applied to a-UO acids, a-Nlli acids and a-HO amines. 
Other oxidizing agents may also be used. Ihc velocity 
of oxidation varies coiisidijably, thus acenaphtheuediol 
lias l20,(K)U, gluconic a-lactunc 1.2 and chulestantriol 
0.tK)2. Data are gidbii for 32 eonipds. This is principally 
detd, by stcnc inlluiiiecs. The cy^H'ompd. is osidi/cd 
more rapidly than tlic /ran^-compd. The solvent plays an 
Important part, tbnb, cyclobexauLdiol shows a lull- 
pLnod (in sec.) in AcOH of 4340, m C(ill 4 1.8, PhNOi 
1 fi,*C 2 il 4 Cli l.l and CiUiCU 0.9. J'he kinetics of the 
n action are discussed. l*b(OAc )4 (50 g.) contg. some 
Ai*OII, shaken with 1 1. McOH, disappears in 0 5 hr., 
giving a vellow ppt.; addn. of 1 cc. U 3 O and shaking for 
1 hr. gives hydroxymelhoxylead (IV) acetate t Pb(OAc) 2 “ 
(OMe)Oll, Litroii-yillow, which darkens in moist air; ' 
AcOH or Ae*C) regentraU*s Pb(OAc; 4 . In the same way 
were prepd. the propionate^ yellow, 1 10111 l*b( 02 CbA )4 
and MeOH; the butyrate, light yellow. Dry Pb(OAc )4 
and MeOil, on standmg 6 days, give bl% IICIIO, 
btOH gives 89% AcH; iso-l*rOH gives Ufi% Me*CO, 
PhCHjOlI gives of BzH Th(OAc )» and McOIi give 
melkoxylhaU%atetate; the FAO and uo-PrO complexes 
were alsg prepd. Mn(OAc}i and McOH give dtnteUioxy^ , 
manganese {111) acetate, brown. Acenaphtlienediol, m. ‘ 
209 10^, and Pb(OAc) 4 f shaken in CtikU for 15 nun., give 
fiaphihaldtaldehyde hydrate, m. 130 30 4**; b%\-p-nUro» 
phenylhydf atone, red-brown, dt comps. 229®. The m- 
diul forms an acetone complex, ni. 75.0 0 2®, tht tran\^ 
diol, m. 158.5 9 5®, is unchanged in Me^CO 1,2-Di- 
niethylacenaphthem diol gives peri-dtacetylnaphihalene, 
ill. 171 2®, which gives 3-methyl-per%^napJUh%nden-l^one, 
yillow, m. 150®, with piperidine. 1 ,2-Dii»henylace- < 
tiapbiliencdiol and l’b(OAc )4 in AcOH give ptri^ibeni^oyl- 
naphihatem, m. 176-7®. U,10-Diphenyldih><lrophtn- 
anthreiu iliol gives ( 0 -KzCflH 4 )i, m. 108 9". C J W 
Some new of chelated platinammines 11 D. K. 
Drew and H. J. Tress. J, Chem. 1933, 1335 41. 

It was desired to find whether it was possible to msert 
larec chelate groups across the jCf-positunis of the bivalent 
Pt*^ati>m; and also whether the a-positious, mver yet . 
shown to be Imdgcd, could be spanned by suHicicntly 
large groups. The results prove that with C 2 H 4 (NHjli 
(I) and C|lI«(Nll 2 )i (II) the chelate loops span the 
^-|K>sitioiis; giving sparingly sol. /)-diainmines of iionnal 
type, but that on passing to C 4 HB(NHi)s (III) and CiHio- 
(NHr)t (IV) a sudden change in the charactu: of tlie 
prodticts occurs, only ill-defined msol. products bemg 
obtained.* it appears that m and IV are unable to form 
loops at a single Pi atom, presumably because this would 1 
involve the setting up of highly strained 7- and H-niem- 
bered lings; the foruiatioii of 5 - and (>-membered iitigs 
contg. a Pt atom is, however, feasible, and therefore I 
and u are able to give noimal monomeric compds. Aq. 
KsPtCl 4 and II at loom temp, give fi^tnmethylenedt^ 
aminoplatinous chloride (V), ydlow; IltGz m dil. HCl 
gives the ptaAtnic chloride, lemon-yellow; V and II give 
fi^Instfimetkylenediamtfioplatinous chloride, which forms a 
flesh-colored plato salt, C 0 HwN 4 Cl 4 l*tR; HiOa gives thw' 

S nic ekhrtde, which also forms a ^alo salt, CaliaoNi* 
orange Heating V in 0 iV HCl at lUU® Jor 7 hrs. 
gives the a^t hydrochloride, CeH«BK 4 CUiH. V and aq. I 
give fi^ethylenedtammotrimethylenedtaminoplatinous Mor- 
tde (VI), which foims a pink plato salt, the plaitnu 
cMofide, which also gives an orange plato salt** fin 
dikydroi Monde of VI and KbPICU givi. the pfiikisb Inowii 
ckhropkUiHite, CBlIifN4Cl6Pl.. V and NH^>I1 give 


1 diamminetfimeihodtnediammapdaUnousch^ 
forms a pink plato salt; HsOa giV^ the MaHnic cmeiide, 
which gives a brown pfaio saU. VU and 6 N HCl give 
ammtnotrimethylenediaminoplatinous chloride, fbrming a 
pink plato salt. The a^monohydroehloride is yellow and 
reacts with KiPta4 to give (PtaCNH,) IlUPtCh. {Pt 
I Ci4] and Imt aq. lPt(NI£i) 4 iaa mve [Pt I Q.] or (Pt 
I Cl.) 2 , red plates; it is oxidized to IPl I CliJ by HiO.-HCl 
and reduced to [Pt I C^] by aq. (COsK)». This is quitt 
diffenmt from the unstable buff buethyknediamino^tfn-, 
ous chloroplatinate and the buff diMorohiielhylonodu 
aminoplatmtc chloroplaitmte, whidi wefc pptd. hmn aq. 
solns. of the corresponding chlorides /3-[Pt I Clsl and 6 
N HCl, Ixjiled 5 hrs., give [Pt 1 CUJ , (I HOPtCk and prob- 
aWy (I H 2 )Pta 4 . Similarly ^-[Pt H CUl givel [Pi H a*] 
and (H H0Pta4. C. J. West 

Preparation of phosphorylated glyceraldehyde. H. K. 
Barrcnsi'hecn and Luise Klcbenuass-Mcssiner. Bto^ 
chem, Z. 265, 157-8(1933).— Glyceraldehyde di-£t 

acetal is the starting point in the synthesis. Acrolein is 
pfepd. by distn. of glycerol with IIiP 04 , which can be 
earned out 111 a Pyrex flask. I'he glyceraldehyde acetal 
IS obtuiued from ilie di-Kt acetal ol chloropropiomc 
aldehyde and of ucroUm ai*eial, and is phosphorylated 111 
pyndiue with POCU. The addn. of the P 3 mdme sohi, of 
POCl» should be dune at temps, of — 10 to — l(i® over a 
period of G 8 hrs. 'J'his is then poured into cold water, 
neutralized witli milk of lime and the pyridine distd. oil 
f» vaiuo, Evapd. to a smi|9 bulk and filtered, the sohi. 
IS mixed with several vols. of ale. to ppt. the Ca salt, 
l^nlicution IS brought about by repeated pptn., the 
puKluct Innug easily sol. iii water. The HiP 04 estei of 
glyceraldehyde is directly fermented by yeast. S. M. 

Insect waxes. VI. Synthesis of triglycerides of 
palmitic and myristic acids, hr. N. Schulz and Max 
lieeker. Btochem, Z, 264 , 87-93(1933); cf. C, -1 27 , 
431 •). — 'fht various mixed trigl>cendes of palniitu ami 
myristic acids were syiitliesi/ed. fhey had m. ps. be- 
twixn .53.5® and 56.8® whah is much higher than that of 
Schiao neura wax (48 4)®), so that tlie synthetic products 
are not identical with the natural product S. M. 

The manufacture of pentaeqrtoitol. H. Muhtian. 
Owrn, chim ind, appltcaUi 15, 325 8(1933).- The ad- 
vantages and disadvaiilages of NaGll and CaO as catal\ sts 
til the manuf. of ixMitaiTy thi itol arc outlmcd. 

A. W . Con tun 

Acetone derivatives of d ribose. P. A Levciie and bru 

l. SUUir. J, Btol, Chem. 102 , 187-201(19.13) 3- 

Kibos»e lot ms only a luonoacetone denv , 

acetone tibofuranose, 3-Ribose (20 g.) was Iriuttcl with 
McOH-frc'e Me^CO in the preiu»iice of H 1 SO 4 and auhyd 
CUSO 4 at 37®, yielding 14 g. of a sirup (A) and 3.0 g. of 
cryst. matenal (B). bur the purpose of puiiticatiun, A, 
1>uw 110-7®, was acetylated in CiIliN, giving u dt-A( 
denv., boi 119 21®, nV 1.49476, CgHiaOBAc^: tkeatment 
with Ba(OMc)t m MeOH gave sinipy monoacetone* 
Hbose (I), nlf 1 4042, CrHuOs, which could react with 
Na(^I, a proof that the hrst C atom was not blocked 
by tlic MetC group. Metbylation of I with Purdie*s 
reagents produced methyl monoacetonemeth^rtboside, 
CRllisOi(OMe)i, boa 62-5®, ny 1.4383, which remained 
unchanged when heated with MeOH + UCl. 
with 0.04 N nC3 at 1(K)® gave monomeiJiylrtbose (II) 
CiHiiOt, the rate oi glucosidc formation of which^ in 
McOH + HCl at room temp, and 76®, indicated a 1,4- 
ring structifre, thus allowing the allocatiou of the Me 
group to position 5. n formed a p^tfromophenyloiatone, 

m. 161-2®, la]V --48.0 (in abs. alc.-C^HiN, 3:2). Uti 
exhaustive methylatiou, U gave trtmahylmeth^lnbosidef 
boa 68 ®, nV 1.4369; hydrolysis with 0.07 N HCl at 75*^ 
gave tnmethylribose, boi 90-2®, nV 1.4527, fa]V 39.3® 
m abs. MeOlI, 40.6® m HiO and 43.4® in dil. NH 4 OH, 
identical with the trtmethylribofuranose of Levene and 
Iipson {C, A. 26 , 5571) ; oxidation with Bti and Uuiotii- 
/ation of tile acid by heating it 100® for 5 hrs.«ut 15 niin. 
Ipive a sirup, boa 90 3®, ny 1.4508, MV 5G.8® 111 CHCli 

-HkO (initial) m HA>; after 26 hrs. in [a] was 
xliU iicg., this txhavior identified it with PrimHhyl^*% 
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rtbawUuknus* (C.%A. 20, 697» 243a)« Treatment of 1 
with gfim a di^p^tolyisiUjIfon^ deriv,, m. 

m-ai, QJAyOAn boHed with Nal ^ Me,CC>, thiA gave 
meno^p4olyisidfonylmon0iodom6HoactloHmbofurunttitf, C]»- 
UiiOtSl, ra. 120^ (ahs. alc.}» lixllf dl.O*' (CUClt); 
which reacted with AgNOi in MeCN to give numo~p- 
tolylsulfon^^mmonitrmonoac 0 U>nmhi^uran 0 se^ 
m . 1 50 . The fact that cme p-tal|rlsulfonyl group c^d he 
removed eadiW showed that it occupied position 5 ( C. d . 
26, 908). MoQoacetoacsriboHc has a 1,4-riiig and OH 
groups cm C atomii^ and 5 unsubstituted ; therefore, Uic 
isopropylidcnc group must be in»positiuiiH 2,«H. Cryst. 
material B, b« 66 dO", m. 01 2" (from MeOH or pen- 
tane), Icc] ^<-04.05’’ (in MeOH), formula CtHitOi, mol. 
wt. 171.1, was very mireactive although it could be 
hydrolyzed with HCl, and was assumed to be 2,3-^otto- 
acetone-lgS'-ankydroribofurannse, A condensation in which 
HCl replaced HyS 04 gave a small amt. of ctyst. material 
of the same compn., m. 93*4’^. M. P. Benoy 

Polymerization and ring formation. XVni. Poly- 
esters from w-'bydroxydecanolc acid. Wallace H. Curo- 
thers and Prank J. Van Natta. /. dm. Chem, Sot. 55, 
4714-19(1933); ct. C. d. 26, 2707. —Polyesters have 
been prepd. from w-hydroxyd«*caiioic acid with mol. wls. 
from 780 to 26,2(M1. The m. ps vary from 06 -7® Ui 75 80®, 
dj* J.(V.>57 to 1.01321, nV 1.4494 to 1.4515. Strong, 
oriented hbcTs are ot)tatn^ only from iiiettibors having 
mol. wts. above 93.30; a polyester with a mot. wl. ol 
ir),900 had a ttmsilt' strength ^ 13.1 kg./niin.^; 20,7(K), 
12..3; 25,2(M), 7.0. The influence (if mol. wt. on .some 
other phys. propirties is disc^ussed. C J. West 

The conditions of fixation of SbOuH by some monoacid 
monoalcohols. Volntar and Duqueiiois. Compt. rend, 
197, 599 600\ 193.3). Olycolu , lactic and «-hydroxyiM>- 
luitvru* aci(l.s U\ antiiuoiiknis acid. The corresponding 
eiiietich have liet'ii istilated ui cryst. sbUe. The emetic 
Iroiii Na glycolic acid, IKlSblOCHaCOdl^j.HjU, is rep- 
rcsefitative of the group as to formula, hor each a- 
iiioiioacid mon<Kilc., the fi\iitiou is at a max. when half 
the acid is salifled. 'I'lu Irec acid fixes StiOjH feebly; 
the neutral salt does not lix more than a trace. Between 
the 2 extremes, the curvi^of fixation as u function of the 
acidity is at a max. when it corresponds to the neutralisa- 
tion uif half the acid by an alk. bast*, /. f., e(iuimol. inixt. 
of acid and of alk. salt. W. J. Peterson 


1 passed the clixitrdlysis was interruifUNf. The quantity of 
COt evolved was deld. from absorption tuljcs and the total 
N and NH^-N were detd. tnwhe dcctrol^e. The NHi 
and COi quantities were plottc^ Tlig curves represeiAiux 
the furmatiun of NHi and CCJb for tyrosine and phenyl- 


for tyrosine and phenyl- 


alanine nearly coiticidu. iThc NH| curves of alanine and 
glutaric acid coincide wnile their COs curves do not.* 
Clutaiuic acid decoini>K. to succinic acid which in turn 
yields to anodic oxidation, thereby giving more COs than 
^ alanine, which oxidizes to AcOH. Aspartic acid gives i 
still mure COs since it yields malonic acid. 13ie NHt 
curves of glycine and valine are similar to that of alanine. 
Leucine evolves less NHi. llicsc latter 3 cotnpds. evolve* 
more COs than alanine. Ilie NHs curve for a pyrmlidone- 
cari>oxyHc acid is tlie highest of all amino acids. ^ This 
acid and prolinc yielded succinimide. Histidine and 
imidazolylpropionic acid were attacked at Uieir uiiid- 
azoic nucleus, the former yielding some urea. Trypto- 
phan and lysine yield normal curves. The monoamino- 
carbpxylic acid.s studied can Ik* divided into 3 groups 
ac*cording to the ease of oxidation by consideration of their 
NHs curves. (1) Glycine, valine, alanine and glutataic 
Hcid give curves which are close together and yield most 
NH|. (3) The tyrosine and phenylalanine yield less 
Nlii while (2) leucine and aspartic acid yield a quantity 
of NHs lietwecn that of the other 2 groups. II. K. M. 

4 The deamination of glycine by pjrocatechol derivatives 
and the proof of glyozylio acid as intermediary product. 
H. K.. Barretischeen and Wolfgang Uanzer. Z. physiol. 
Chem. 220, 57459(1933). — The oxidative deamination 
of glycine by Os is catalyzed not only by adrenulitie, as 
shown by Kdlbochcr and Kraus (C A. 23, 2485), but 
also by related dcrivs., notably o-CftHi(OH)s, 3,4-(HO)‘v* 
CrILCOCHsNHs, 3,4-(H(»sCt>HiCOCMsNHMe and 3,4- 
c (HO)aCNHiCOCHaN]IBt. The reaction is more cnargetic 
al /la 7.7 than at 0.8, though at the higher Pw the amino 
i*ataiy&ts tend to ppt. In the catalysis by adrenaline 
the mterinediatc product OllCCOiH was captured by 
2,4-(02N)tC»H!tNlINH9 and identified as the corre- 
sponding hydrazoue. The final pniducts arc NHa, CHyO 
and CO«. A. W. Dox 

The behavior of several urea derivatives, amino acids 
and peptides with animal black. K. Wunderly. Helv. 
6 Chtm. Ada 16, 1(K)9 13(1933). —It has been shown that 
urea, biuret, barbituric acid, urcthan, phony lurcthaii. 


Model experiments on the oxidative degradation of 
biologically important organic sulfur compounds. Alfons 
Sc'holierl. 507, 11 1 -27 U933). In the oxidation of 

HvSCHsCOaH 111 Ba(<>H), by O. at 37® much more U. 
IS absorbed than is rtquired to form the disulfide. The 
•oMdation products consist of the Ba salts of 
lljSjOa and prolwbly and H^SOi in vcTy small 

(juantities. Oxidation in NaOH giv«*s (CO/Na)^ and 
Na^SaCb; I'u IS an active catalyst. The oxidation ve- 
l(MMty shows a sp. depeiidenfc utioii the alkidi coiicn. 
Oxidation to the disullide step iM'Curs in 4.6 mm. Tndt- 
peitdmt of the time of oxidation, the yield of (CO.H)? is 
68.5%, Without catalyst the decoinpn. is essentially 
slower but in the same direction Dithifnltglycolic acid 
(I), the primary oxidation product, tiehaves m the .same 
way toward Oj in alk. solii., giving 68.1% (CO/II)*; 
this is due to the instability of I toward alkali, HSCUs- 
COaH being formed in 59.6% yield; unexpectedly 10.1% 
<CO :^)2 is formed. Oxidation of Na^S in alk. solii. gives 
NaiB, Na^SO, and Na,SaU,; the amt. of thi 1st 2 products 
increaik*s with iucrcusiiig alkali concii. and* with the 
presence of Cu. Reduction of I and of dithiodiluctylic 
acid (H) with Na«S is also reported. Alk. degradation of 
U gives 4%9.4% of thiolactic acid, whose oxidation in 
alk. solti. is also sftidied. II is not oxidized . C. J . W. 

Amino acida and related compounds. VII. Oxidation 
of various ai^o scids. Yoshitaro 'Jakayania. BuU. 
Chem. Sot. J%pan 8, 213 30(1933).- -A no. of aiiiiiio 
acids wen* oMdizcil eJe«*lrolgtically under Ihe following 
condttioim: •JO tiiUbiijots. of acid in 30 cc. of 2 N HxSOr 
wire electriilyzed in a small glass cell. 'Ihu anode was 
0bO|* cflJiiooit Fb (2 X 4 cm.), temp. 30 or 35®, e. cVi2 
i8nps./s^ dm. When 21Vs^fii«» 4F/moi., etc. had been 


hydantoic acid and dikctopipcrazine are .stable when 
heated in dil. aq. &oln. with animal and sugar black in 
the absence of O. Under similar conditions with anhual 
black at 80® senne and sarcosinc are dcaminatud 20% 
and 5%, resp., and (//-glycylglyciiie and dZ-lcucyl- 
glycylglycmc 40 and 8%, resp. The dcaminating 
efri.*ct ot charcoal is sp. fur the true amino acid grottpin|^ 

^ C. R. AddlnaU 

Action of caibcni monoxide on iron and cobalt cnmplexes 
of cysteine. Maxwell F. Schubert. J, Am, Chem. Soc. 
55, 45015-70(1933).- 'flic complex ferro hiscyMdihate 

* diMrhonyl has luH;n crystd. os a free acid, Fe(SCHf- 
CHNHxC02Hh*2C0.n«(i, yeUow, and as the Na sail 
with 2 HsO; the acid results from 3.9 g. FeS04.(NH4)a- 
B 04 . 6 Hs 0 , 3.2 g. cysteine-HCl, 20 cc. HsO and 8 cc. 6.6 

) if KOH in 11 on passing CO for 4 hrs. The action of 
CO on K Co biscysteiiuite uivolve.s oxidation oiid re- 
duction, the pnaiucts being the grt'cn K Co triscysteinate, 
Ks{Co(SK)sJ .311*0 (I) and a new complex, isolated as the 
Ag ami Hg compels., apparently derived from HIO>- 
lCO) 4 | (ID . The Hg salt m. 82®. The action of CO on 1 
in strung alkali also involves oxidation and reduction, the 
product^ being carbonate and II. II with acid gives 
Co(CO) 4 , which react; with cysteine and alkali to give X 
?a*in. • C. J. West 

Methylenebtttanolone. H. (vault and L. A. Cvcrmann* 
Compt, rend. 197, 62U 1(1933). •Methylenebutauolone, 
bi» 92-5®, is formed as a side product in ihe prepn. of 
butanoloiH* by the rcuetion ot Me^CO with 2 CHsO and 
loss ol HxO. It adds Brj to form a dtbroimde and forms a 
Slid, ketof 96®; pftenylhydrasone lu. 107®) ideiiiical 
^witli tlie tiielkylbiitanokine formed from MeCORt and 

* OllsO. Janet E. Austin 
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The pntngnis ]iaine»liexiiT5nic acid, has been changed to 
ascorbic acid (1) beoiuse the compd. is nut really a mem- 
Jjcr of the uronic acid class. The original must be consulted 
for the long theoretical discussion. I, m. 102^, [ocU^ep 
24** (HsO, c 3), 25* (c 0.5)s 24* (c l.l) and ^ows no 
llimtarotatiou, [ajy 22* (0.05 N HCl or N HtS04): 
Na salt, (all^Do 110* (neutral aq. suln.), 130* (0.05 N 
NaOII), 149* iN/7 NaOH), 155^ (0.5 N NaOH), 161* 
(2 N NaOH, const, for 1 hr.). In 50% AcOH I reacts 
rapidly (10*15 min.) with O4, giving the same product 
( 1st oxidation product (II)) as tliat produced by oxidation 
with I or Cl in acid soln. ; continued actiem gives (COtH)^ 
The titration with T and Cl is discussed and the absorption 
spectra are given as a senes of curves (I, Na salt, and 
various oxidation products). 11, newly formed, has 
|al57Mo 50*, chauginf to — 6* in 70 hrs. in presence of 
ntmeral acid or more slowly in neutral soln. ( — 12* in 
308 hrs.). I'hc rotation ol the Na salt of II depends 
markedly on Uic pn value of the stiln. I may be regener- 
ated from II by rt'ducUon with EtOII-l or H|S, when 
freshly prepd.; with the cqini. mixt. HiS gives only (>% 
I but HI gives 75-80% I. 1 and PhNHNlls give the 
compd. CuI 1 i» 04N4, deep red, m. 1H7* (dcconipn.) ; 
if the red soln. is cooled rapidly, the amorphous product 
in. 204® ; />-OaNCoH4NHNHa gives the bnght red compd., 
CiillisOaNi, 111. 202* (dmimpn.); p-BrCpHiNHNHa 
gives the d^k red compd., CiaHieOiNiBrt, tn. 170* (de- 
eorapn.); 2,4-(OaN)aCUlaNHNna gives the bmwnish 
red compd., CiaHiaOiaNa or CiaHiaOiiNa, m. 282'^ (de- 
ermpn.). U and PhNHNUa give products ni. 210* 
(yelloifa^ and 210* (orange), having approx, the same 
eompn.; the compd. from ^-ClaNCpHaNHNHy, light red, 
m. 200*, or yellow, m. 240*; from p-BrCaiaNIlNHa, 
yellowish red, m. 220®, or yellow, m. 208*; from 2,4- 
((JaNiaCallaNUNIIa, light red, m. 268* or 280* (all 
melt ynih dccompn.). tf-i'olylencdiamine and I give a 
pale yellow product, m. 115* (dccompn.). Oxidation of I 
with acid KMnOa and methylation of tlie product gives 
Me trimethyl4^hfoonaie, bu 120®, n\? 1.4275, [oU?„o 
49* (McOH, c 2.9), 31* (H.O, c 1.3), d« 1.090; in- 
metkyl44hreonamide (HI), m. 78*, [a]£$no 44* (HaO, cl), 
08* (MeOH, c 0.8). Oxidation of I with I and alk. HOl, 
esterifk'ation and methylation iinallv gives a sirup, l>u 
135*, 49* (McOH, c 1), nb« 1.4270; from tins 

was prepd. HI and irtmethoxy44hreonamtde, tu. 255". 
Oxidation of 1 witli HOCl and then witli HNOa and tnelliy 
laUon gives Me oxalate and Me d-diinethoxysucciuati ; 
tKc latter was characterized as the amide and metlivl- 
aniide. • I and CHaNa give diniethylascorbic acid (IV), 
l^ifTAo 27* (llaO, c 1.5), is nut oxidized by I, does not 
reduce Fehliug soln., is unchanged on heating with 0.1 N 
llaSDi for 30 min. at 05*. WiUi McI and AgaO IV gives 
teiramethyiascorbic acid (V), bo-w 150*, nV 1.4690, 

0* (HaO), 2* (30% McOII-HaO, c 6), 8* (50% MeOH- 
HaO, c 0.8) ; the action of Oi in AcOU gives a neutral 
ester, which on hydrolysis and esterification, gives Me 
3,4-dimethyl-/-thrcunate substituted in position 2 by a 
Me oxalate residue. MeOU-Nila gives oxamide and 3,4- 
dimethyM-tbreoDamidc with a small quantity of 3,4- 
dimctbylcrytlironamide. Me dtmeiJwxymaleaie bo 01 85*, 
nV 1.4525. 


Hitgt, B. G. V. 
Smith. J. Chem 


dtoorblc add. R. W. Herbert, E. L. 
Pmivalf^R. J. W. Resmolds and K. 
. Soc. 193, 1271HK); cf. C. A. 26, 
. d al., C. A. 27, 1383. 3190, 4777.— 
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C. J. West 

Synthesis of d- and /-ascorbic acid and of %uuilogou8 
mbstances. K. G. Ault, D. K. Buird, H. (f. Carrington, 
W. N. Haworth, K. Herbert, K. L. iliret, h. G. 


1 Percivml, P. Smith and M. Stacqr. /. iPhsfir. Soe. 1833 , 
1419- 2.3; cf. precedi^ abstr.-^ or /-Xylosone (0.35 g. 
from 10 g. xylosazone) with CaQi and KCN pves d- 
ur l^ip^asearbic acid, a simp whidi exhibits a dinerent 
absorption spectrum from that of 1 and gives rise to an 
osazone, m. 210*. With 8% aq. HO at 40-50* there 
results d- or /-ascorbic add (I), the /-form being identical 
with the natural I. These 2 steps give 3rields of about 
P 70%. In the same way glucoaone gives J-toe-d-g/fM»?- 
* heptonofuranoiadone, m. 191®, [aliJ,* 14*. (HgO, e 1), 22*# 
(MeOH, c 1). The transformation of d-gaJactiironic add 
into /-xylose phenylosazone is outlinea. C. J. West 
Reductic add, a strondy reducing decomposition 
product ftom carboK^dxmtes. T. Reichstein and R. 
Oppeiiauer. Jldv. Chim, Ada 16 , 088-08(1^^). — ^Tctra- 
gaiacturonic add-a (100 g.) from dtrus pectin (cf. C. A. 
24 , 65), heated with 500 cc. 5% HtS04 in an autoclave at 
3 150-6* for 1.5 hrs. gave 7 g. of yellow cryst. redudic 
acid, C(OH):C(OH).CO.CH,.CH., m. 21.3-8.5®, bc- 

I i. , .J 

coming white on sublimation at 0.2 mm. and 150*. It is 
also obtained from pectin, xylose and galacturonic acid, 
but not from glucost% gluconic add, furfural or hydroxy - 
nicthylfutfural. It dosely resembles ascorbic acid, re- 
ducing hchliiig soln., AgNOt, acid It soln. (reversibly), 
and dichlorophenol-indophenol in the cold, but has no 
^ antiscorbutic action. It forms a Ph salt, insol. in ale. 
and HtO; a Na salt, CiHiOtNa; a mono-Me ester (with 
CHtNt), m. 138* (from W^Ha); a dt-Me ester, bit 120* 
(C7H1QO1) ; and a phenylosasone (dihydrazone ?) , CiTllta- 
ON4, m. 247.5-8.5* (decompn.). It is oxidized by alk. 
KMnOa to succinic acid. M. P. Benoy 

Benzyl levulinate. Peter P. T. Sah, Hsing Han Lei 
and Hsi Meng Fang. J. Am. Chem. 6 Vm;. 55 , 4727 S 
5 (1933).— Levulimc add (52 g.), 100 g. PhCIltOH and 
440 g. PhMe with dry HCl (7 g.), boiled 24 hrs., give 05 g. 
benzyl levulinate, bo 181-3®, dj® 1.093.'>, l..')090, 

phenylhydrazone, m. 91-2* ; p4olylhydrazone, m . 99-100® ; 
p-<hhrophenylh:^razone, m. 100-7*; p4frimophenylhydra- 
zone, m. 103®. C, J. West 

Ester syntheses. I. New procedure for the rational 
preparation of esters. Ernst .'rhielepapc, with Alfred 
Fuldc. her. 66B, 1454-00(1933). — 'The method consists 
in the use ot CaCt (to remove the water formed) in the 
ihiiiible of a cimtinuous extractor (C. A. 25 , 4743). 

3 he prepn. of ICt oxalate is comphcaU*d by the foniiation of 
. Ca oxalate (from the Ca(OH)i formed by the water acting 
on the CaCs); to keep the Ca(OH)s away from the re- 
action flask It u. therefore well to use a double thimble or a 
combination of 2 extractors, which predudes any possi- 
bility of the Ca(OH)i floating over into the reaction flask. 

. Some substance (such as CCli:CUQ, benzene, PhMe) 

^ IS added which iornis with the ale. and waUT a ternary 
mixt. of lower b. p than the added substance itself. 
The best yields of Kt oxdlate (88-9%) were^ obtained 
with 45.0 g. auhyd. acid, 92.0 g. afcn. ale. (twice the 
•calcd. amt.), 50 g. CaCs and 150 cc CQatCHa, CeHf 
or PhMe boiled 14 -18 hrs. in the combination app. (2 
extractors combined). This equals the best yields re- 
corded in the literature (Kenyon, C. A . 20 , 46) , atad only 2 
e instead of 3.22 times the theoretical amt. of ale. is re- 
quired. In fact, 74-7% yields were obtainedUby boiling 
3.5 hT.s. with only the <^d. amt. of ale. in^CCUiCHCl. 
The new method has been tried with a large no. of te^dily 
available acids, always with excellent results: e. g., 
BzOEt, yidd, 94.7%; Etmalonatc, 05.6%; £t succinate, 
90.0%. Bccau.se the b. ps. of AcOEt (77*), EtOH 
(78*), CC1,:CI1C1 (87*) and COU (80*) He so close 
together, the esterification of AcOH was caimd out in 
^ ether in the presence of HSSO4; yield df AcOEt, 54.5% * 
after boiling only 8 hrs. C. A. R. 

Reactivity of atoms and groups In oigsnic compound. 
XIV. Influence of substituents on tiie thmmsl stability 
of certain derivatives of malonic add. Janies F. Norris 
and Helen K. Tucker. J. Am. Chem. Sac. 58, 4M7-704 
(1933) ; cf . C. A . 26, f3229.— The temps, have been detd. 
^ at nrhich a no. of <iub9tituted malonic acids first begih to 
show evidence of dccompn. when they are hca|e<!r*80 tftab 
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the docompa. temp, of CHi(C0Wt (129^); the Imat 
efhc t KO pronp io loweriat the oreOldtic temp, wm Ph 
(128'*) and the meet effecme, (98*) ; the ocder of 
the primary alkyl mipe waa: Bt. Bu^ 

iso-Atn^ Pr. attyl. Ihe intcoductkm of a side diala in the 
a-poaitiofi increased to some extent lability toward heat 
of the C-C bond: Bt 110*, iso^ 103*, Pr 99*, sec-Bu , 

£ , Me, Bt 123*, Me, tao-Pr 110*; in the p-poaition ^ 
te was decreased lability, Pr 99*, iao-Bu 115*; in the 
7-position hicieasedl^ labili^, Bu^lOS*, iso-Am 101*. 
All the 6 disttbstitttted mslonic acids contg. 1 kind of 
radical which have been studied deoomp. at higher temps, 
than the oftnesponding monosubstituted acid: Met 
150*, Bti 126*, Pr« 143% (iso-Pr}fl 182*, (iso-Btt)t 140*. 
All the disubstituted acida contg. 2 unlike radicals de- 
comp. bdow the temp, of CHt(COfH)i; the most striking : 
effect of lack of qrm. on craddng temps, is the case ^ 
the Me-iso-Pr deriv. (110*) . 'She order of the effect of the 
introduction of alkyl radicals into MeCH(COfH)t, as 
far as detd., is the same as that obtained when these same 
radicals are introduced into CHt(COiH)i. The order of 
the effect of the introduction of Bt, Bu and Pr into OCH- 
(COsH)s is also the same. In PhCH(COiH)« (123*) the 
radical had less effect than Me on the lability toward 
heat of the C — C bond; introduction of Cl in the o- ^ 
position changed the craving temp, from 123* to 102*; 
PhCHt (116*) had a slightly greater labilizing effect than 
Me (120*). CHj(COtH)f can ft held for at least 3 hrs. 
in a stream of air at 115-6* without the formation of COs; 
at this temp, the time in min. required to produce a ppt. 
of BaCOt was : HiO 3, AcOH 3, KHSO4 5, Mg powder 8, 
Al powder 10, ZnCls 10. When the add was slowly 
heated with CaO, COi was formed at 90*. C. J. W. , 
Syutheaia of diamond-like compounds. Hans Klein- ' 
feller and Walter Frercks. /. prakt. Chern, 138, 184-2^)6 
(1933).— H. DeckcT (Z. angew, Chem. 37, 795(1924) 
has designated as 'Miamantoidc’* compds. those in whkh 
the at. arrangement within the mol. is that of the C atoms 
111 the diamond lattice. CHNa(COsBt)s (3 mols.) and 
UO g. OjNC(CHaG)i in EtOH, heated 18 hrs., give 40-5 g. 
of tetra-Et l<hioro-2,2’-d!Uthyldhylene-2*,2*t2!^\2**-4etra- 
iarhoxylaie (I), bo 1 165-7*; this also results from C1CH:C- < 
(CHsO)s; tetrah^riuide, with 1 inol. HtO, m. 190*. 
With 4 mols. CHNa(COsEt)s there results hexa- 
PJ 3,3^iethyl-2~fropene-l ,i ,3V 
which could not be distd. 1 and BtOH-KOH give the fr^ 
aetd, m. 100*; above its m. p. it gives l<kloro~2,2- 
dtetkyletkykne’-2*,2^-dicarboxylic add, m. 92*. I and 
dry KtONa or Ka, heated 8 hrs. at 170*, give a compd., 
(^HmOvCI?, bo t 151-61*, which splits off HCl on stand- . 
mg; h^radde, m. 230* (decompn.). Hcxahydrobenzyl- 
mdonic acid yields a hydraaide, m. 148* ; neither the acid 
nor its estftr reacts with EtQNa. CHNa(COs£t)t (1 
mol*) and 1 mol. 3,6,4-Brs(AcO)CoHiCH8Br, heated 18 
hrs., give di-FJ bis{3,5-dibrotM^-ac^oxybemyi)nu>lonate, 
m. 117*; BtOH-KOH gives the 4-HO deriv., m. 142*; 

3 mols. CHNa(CO|Bt)s and 1 mol. bromide give 
3,S^ibfOfn^-'aceiox^0n»^mahmate. Di^Et p-ofiitfia- 
hene^maioiude, citron-ydlow, m. 64*; HCl saU, m. 1»*; i 
the HCl jidLof the free add m. 178*. Di-Ef p-amtfis- 
k^hydrobetSylmalonale (11), m. 94*; urea derie., CiiHit- 
OfNt, im 206-7*. Heating U tM vacuo gives a comml., 
probtbly HiKCoH&oCHsCH[C^NHCoHt«CHiai(COi- 
Bt)t)t. Di^El p-kydroxykexdhydrdben»ylfnalonal%, an oil 
wldch cannot be distd.; oxidation gives the p-kdo derw., 
lio 1*160-67*, which gives with BtONa a eenM., whose 
semicarboMone, CnHuOtNo, decomps, about 80*^.^ 

Isomerixatioa prodndi of pyridine salts of unnriurated 
adds. O. Luts, R. Kirin and A. Jiigenson. Ann. m, 
307-10(1983).— Pmnaric add (1) and CiHiN in MeOH, 
rilowed to stwdd 4 woeks at room tem|^, give succ^c 
acid pyridininm betsiiie, m. 192*; the CiHiK salt oH, 
heated at 140^*. gives the same product. Protonic acW 
at}d (WiN, aftwr wvetil weeks or on heating at 75-160 . 
riyeffhe e^jfpd. CnHwOiN, ip- 79.5-80*; this is maoh 


All the 1 mof8inris.ofedd(2ofwhkliinaub%titrated)aadlof 
GB$Hp No leaclkm occurs with CiHiN and aconitie, 
ritracooic, messconlc, altylmalriiic and cinnamic adds. 

Y C. J. West 

Walden inverslen. I. Dependents of the toetton 
of seselion in the Weldon invorsloa upon tho nuinbw of 
froo carbogyl gnmpa. V. Anna Rao and P. C. (3uha. 
prakl. Ckm. 138 , 167-83(1933) .—A review with 
k 46 references, with spedal reference to Horton's rule. 

C. J. West 

Isoriutamhio. Max Bergnuum and Lecmidiw Zervas. 
Z. pkydd. Chem. 221, 51-4(1933).— The l(+)-i8o- 
riutamine prepd. by Abderhalden and Nienburg (C. A. 

27, 4778) and having a sp. rotation opporite to that of the 

B. and Z. prepn. (C. A. 20, 5072) is riiown to be not 
iBogiutamine but the NH4 srit of /(--^-pyrrolidonhcar- 
boxylic acid. The mono-Et glutamate ftom which it was 
^ obtained was not the a-ester, H^CCH^EbCH(NiL)- 
COiBt, as suppoMd, but the v-ester, BtOiCC^^iCHiCH- 
(NHt)COBH, which readily undergoes sing dosure. 

A. W. Dox 

Bxperimenta on the production of urea from calduin 
cyanamide. F. O. Margolk. Tranr. Sa. Inst. FerdHeers 
(Moscow) No. 92, 43-8(1932). — ^Bxpts. are reported on 
the add hydnAysis of CaCNt with H1SO4 as a catalyxer 
^ for the production of urea. With COi as the neutraliring 
agent for CaCNi the reaction proceeded most favorably 
at 40*. A higher temp, is condudve to the formation 
of dkyanodiamide. It is important to have the reaction 
go on fast; otherwise the HtCNi is converted into other 
less valuable products. The reaction was conducted 
with a 7-8% soln. of HfCNi with various addns. of HiSOr— 
from 2 to 40%. The optimum conen. of HfSO« was found 
to be 20% at a temp, of 75-86*. The p^uct obtained 
was not hygroscopic and the yield was 85% of ^um um. 

Pseudohalides. XCm. Reaclione end tautomers of 
cyanates. Lothar Birckenbadi and Hans Kolb. Bar. 
66B, 1571-7(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 59.— A satd. MeOH 
soln. of KCNO was electrolysed at —15* • At the anode, 
added CfHio and Is reacted to dccolorixe the Is and 
give the Me 24odocy^kexylaUophanate (I), m. 160.5*. 

^ Tmtmcnt of Hg(OCN)i.2KOAc in MeOH at — 50* with 
CiHto and Is gave I, Me 2-4odocydokexykarb(mate (U), 
m. 134-5*, and ureihan. Urea by the Grignard reaction 
gave 2-iodocydohexyluTea, which with ClCOiMe gave I. 
Et 2-iodocycUfhexylaUophauate, m. 171*. I refluxed with 
HCl gave 2-amtnoeyHohexano*4,S-oxaMoline; pierate m. 
202.6^; HCl salt, m. 188* ; yirid 6%. The major pro^ct, 
30%, was 2-hydroKycyclohexylamine. Boiling I with HiO 
gives Me i-^h^d^o^^ycychhexjdidhph^ m. 173.5*; HI 
^ salt m. 183.5*. Treatment of Hg(NCO)t, 2KOAc with" 
COlio and Is in MeOH at —16* gave iodomeihidcyclo- 
hexand and 11, but no allophanate. Foster Dee Snril 
Study of the effect of unsaturated al^tic fToope In 
.berbituric adde. H. A. Shonle aifd John H. Waltto, 
V.. Am. Ckem. Soe. 55, 4649-52(1938).— 4-Ohloro^. 
pratene, 68*, n* 1.4311; 4-chlq(ro-2-hetaie, biw 


1 .- 


3-bromohexane, bsi 65.8-7*, n** 


#3-6* 

1.4469. etters: isounyl 

61*. (I** 1.4403-1.4409; bu 



l. 4342. Barbkufie adds: 'sec^ytpnpair^t m. 167-8*; 
isoam^propairr^, m. 163-4*; l-mdkyMf-«disMeMkd, m, 
114.6-6* ; l-s^i-buteas dkyi, m. 98-4* : 

m. 112-6*4 ssc-bulylprotyl, m. 186-8*. AUnnj^Mliyl- 

battriturie adds coou. tne uiiMtd. we. pen^ or Ik» 1 
gfdtip bsm lew hnniotic w^tkm tban cocmpoaiiinf 
teUturie Midi wKh wtd. alkyl groiqia eanw m- 
viiUoaa at km dowa.* Tlie 2 pntpaml derlw. haw 
kypnotic aetioa «f^ «u not more efinctiw than the 
ecmtponding acida oontg. the aUjd Pr ppw* p*- 
♦.n«i nsul^ of phy^. affecta wfll be puuUiad dae- 
nhere. C. J. Weat 

• pdaelowirti^baaB. n. Fritz Midiad and FHtz 
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GIiioqk, wMbital, mmihal, 
dr^Mifi rf |f|iiroiidf , |MQtiAOf 
^ . andm • nwM 

of Ebtiiidcr800stm.iinsmt«ttW*«ldiaCH>U 

wtjdyst to give MeOH, BtOB, |Hnpeiie.ljMial ead 3 
•ddnl. oomp&. to viUdi Iwve bm ewigtoil the fothnriitt 


dim. aKr^8»«t8(1088) ; cf. C. d. «r, 8408.— 
ee Of 8-Pantt«orty lg e1ec tomp toiioee (1) and XiCl« fai 
CHClt give the anne dmcetocMatogeiectoie < 1,6 >, 

MV — 79d* <C)jlCI«)g AtiXh in ebs. MeOH gives 
a‘itlnHUttybiulhylnh€tosiManotid 0 , m. 108”, («]V f7* 

7cMCW: bydto^ ^ a-muthytadaetostpiamsUs, 

Agio end Md in MeOH gim tentotiye stmeturm: H^^i^dnxym^dnfiiryOtiuS^ 

mMyi^iactostflanose, biM 88”, which u oudtsed to eartinel, b. 118-26”, tfS 1.14K, stt 1^707 jiMWMi>i.8d- 
tetraaethadnitteie add; this estabUshes the above sngan ^ irM, b, 148^*, du 1.1078, aV IdTSS: and ktxttlm- 
as having a < 1,6 > ring. Add sapon. of 04. K b. As pw£ d bbdurSm 

gakctopjnanoae, m. 161”; MeONa gives the same prod- products was snateiia^ increased br i»«*f Ti Tirt«ig ^ 

Hie bdiavior of hezofes with asItiuU bUck and kaa 
complozos. K. Wundorlye JI§lv, Ckim, 

AOa^ t6, 1019-18(1933) .--Neitber d-fructoee nor d-glucose 
is dfXiompd. 09 hpting m dil. aq. soln. in the presence of 
animal Uackp in an app. free from O. The sugars are 
also stable when the soln. contains CatCPOd)!* Mgi- 3 
(P 04 )ig MgHPOd or a NaiHPOd-KHtPOd buffer soln. 

4.5-7.6). TM addn. of alanine to d*fhactose solns. 

fructose-alanme systems which are decompd. by 

Beating in the presence of animal charcoal. By disklvmg 
2 g. i&e(CCH )4 in 15 g. H 4 O and decolorizing with 15 g. 

NadPfOr an acid- and alkali-stable complex is form^ 
which can be buffered with KH 1 PO 4 and which promotes 
the decompn. of fructose-alanme systems in the absence 
of O. C. R. Addinall 4 

Ferric con^z sslta of aliphatic polyhydrozy cem- 
pounda. Wiinelm Ttaubcg Fritz Kuhbier and Hans 
Harting. Bsr. 66B. 1645-56(1933) ; ci. C. A. 26, 2170. - 
Previous work was extended to i^ude sugars and their 
acids. Batium^ferne glutose, mannose, maltose, lactose, 
sacehafose, ffikitose, afobinose, glucose oxtme, fructose 
fneime, mannose methoxme, gluconate, glycerate, erytkrate, 
arabBe and amygAahn were prepd. The corresponding ^ 
sodsum-ferric gluconate was prepd., |o]d 176.3*’, as com- 
pared with Na gluconate, [alo 10.3*’. A1 and Or were 
substituted for Fe in the prepn. of mannitol complexes. 

Me ethers of sugar oximes were prepd. by the action of 
NHaOMe on the sugars: mannose methoxsme m. 117-8^, 
gflUiclose methoxme ni. lOB**; arabtnose methoxtme m« 
l2(V*l®, Foster Dee Snell 

Rotatory diapenlon of organic compounds. XXm. 

Rotatory diapmion and circular dldiroiam of aldehy- 6 
die augars. H. Hudson, M. L. Wolfrom and T. M. 

Lowry. J. Chem. iioc. 1933, 1179-92; cf. C. A. 27, 

5308. — ^Measurements arc reported ci the absorp- 
tion spectrum, circular dkhroism and rotatory dis- 
persion of the acetates of the upen-cham aldehydic 
M«fbrms of glucose, galactose and arabiuose. 'JThese 
aldehydic sugars have a characteristic ^’carbonyl” ab- 

touption band at 2900 A. U., which is optically active _ . . v j , -j ijr s. i • ^ 

and gives me to a {-rotation m the visible spectium. ’ m si^. ci ^^ucom, or J«U«!tow 


hydxogendlyiia after the abaoeptioC of 2-9 mols. H|. 
No attempt b made to formulate the aeries of reactions 
involved in the formation of these products because there 
IS no conclusive evidence on the basb of vfhidi a choice 
may be made between several alternatives. However, the 
formatton of each of the products b understandable in 
consideration of the behavior of simpler glycc^, alde- 
hydes and ketones toward hydrogenoljmi. C. J. West 
Comparative ultfmqpeetri.ieopic and analytical chemical 
Btadiea on die splitting of eiigara by alkaUea. F. Fischler, 
H. Hausa and K. Tfttifd. Biodtam. Zc 265, 181-90 
(1933).— Sugars with a free carbonyl group which are 
split by alkali go through a 3-C phase in the process, and 
thb b by all available evidence a mcthylglyoxal phase. 
Ultraspectroscopie studies likewise riiow that various 
sugars (glucose, galactose, mannose, zsdose) under the 
influence of alkali give an absorption band in their spec- 
trum which ranges froiie2472 to 2845 A. U., indicatkg 
a similarity or even identity of the processes inveflved in 
all of them, dominated apparently by methylglyoxal 
whose absorption bond is likewise 2400 to 2842 A . U . 

S. Morgulib 

Redud^ augers. IV. M. Gahryebki and L. March- 
lewski. Stochemc Z. 265, 50-7(1^); cf. C. A. 27, 
4218. — Glucose dissolved in a phosphate buffer df ;pii 
7J2 and heated to 40^ begins to ehow a change in spectrum 
only after 192 hrs, when a band with max. absoiption at 
3655 A. U. appears. No change in the spectrum occurs 
when a glucose soln. b kept in a buffer of Pn 8.5 made up 
from glycmc, NaQ and NaOH. Warming promotes the 
appearance of the characteristic band at 2670 A. U., 
which in 0.01 N NaOH at 40^ comes in 17 hrs. whereas 
at room temp, only after 75 hrs. Lactose and maltose 
likewise in the presence of a sufficient OH-conen. (Pn > 10) 
give 3 characteristic bands with max. at 2635, 3100 and 
3690 A. U. and 2682, 3116 and 4025 A. U., resp. 

S. Morgulis 

The assumed pdyffiudde fonnatictt in alkaline adodeas 
of hezoses. H. A. %>odir and Harold H. Strain. Btc- 
chem, Z. 264, 1-5(1983).— No polyglucide fonnation was 


Thb band is either sym. on a scale of wave lengths or 
sUi^tly steeper toward the visible spectrum. The 
‘‘dissymmetry factor” (cy q)/4, which measures the 
ratio o^ the circular dichmsm to the absorption of un^ 
polarized light, is approx. prc^Kirtional to the frequency, 
but falb off riightly on the side of shorter wave l^ths, 
although •thb anomaly is much less marked than with 
rfrfnptfy and camphor-/3-sulfonic add. The rotatory 
dbpendon of these ii-sugars includes (1) a 1-rotation 
due to the induced dissymmetry of the aldehydic oup, 
(2) a d-rotation, with a characteristic frequency m the 
Schumann region, which is attributed to the fixed asym- 
mntnr of the :CHOAc groups. With tetraocetyl-p- 
arabtnose, however, the Schumann terms caned out and 
the whole of the observed rotation is due to the aldehydic 
groups. The partial rotation of the aldehydic*group can 
be represented by the equation ol Lowry and Hudson, 
which agrees with the exptl. data moro closdy than do the 
equations of Natanson and of Kuhn and Braun. The 
pricudple of optical superposition and the validity of 
HudsOT’s rules of isorotation are discussed in the light of 
the results obtained with the aldehydic sugars. 

^ C. J. West 

HydrogsAdyais of sugsrs. Walter H. Zartman and 
Homer Adkins. /. Am. Chem, Soc. 85, 4669-63(1983).-* 


which were kept for 2 months in the dark at temps, of 
15.6-38^ in the present of NafCOi, Ca(OAc) 4 , Pb- 
(OAc)i or UOi(OAc)t. ^ S.^MorguUs 

i8-4-Oliiooaid^vfldbcoeaa and d-galaotoalddevodtico- 
san. P. Saner J. C. Harloff. iTAa. Ckm. Acta 16, 
962-8(1932),-^ AectobromoccUobiosc (200 g.), treated with 
MesNH in CHC1», gives 3S”40 g. UptaamiAedhbiosido^ 
dtmdhylamine, m. 206** (from ale.}, (ajV —10.74** 
(CHC^). Thirty g. of thb reacts with Mel In MeOH to 
nvc heptaacetylaUihiosidoirimdhyUmmonid^^ iodide (1) 
.26-7 g.), CifH 4 «OiTOT,^^td. from dc. by BbO. 


25 g.), treated with Ba(OH)s, rives 3.5-4 g. hygrsicopic 
fi-A-duccsidolecedneotan (11), CuHiiOif, (a]y — ^72.97^ 
(Hi(^. n, acets^ted, ipves the hexaaecfaie (HI), Cm- 
HiiQii, m. 144« (friim ale.), (a]V -”40J84* (CI«%. 
Sapon. of m with Ba(OH)i gives again non-aySt. It, 
wfakh b hydrolyzed hy vin^ard riug eggyme (from 
HeUsc pomada), but not by emulsin, ano after fermenta- 
tion with yeast and acetylation of the reaidiie, iriaeclyl* 
leoogjhuocan (IV), m. 110* (from ak.),bobtalnrii. Acria- 
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-^.05 (l£iO}< (ix ace^to V jdra heUaeOaUt 
m. 20tf (from alc0> (alV -S8.8o« (CHCb). V Is 
hydrolysed by the slug eoiyme, not by ernuUn, and 
altar fennentatk»i and aoetyutiom the j^uct m. 110^ 
and is identical arith XV. M. P. Benoy 

The aeosIlMloa of Slvcoioa._F. Valentin. Chm. 


oi augan 
ahtylene 


I lA od becotn^ l theaolns. Above 0.25% at 20^ osmotk {gesture is acascdy 
a^. ak.^ MV disoamibIe» so that the colloid^ state.may be assumed. 

Betareen 0.25-0.10, 0.10-0.^ and *0.07-0.01%, the 
apparent md. wt. corresponds (Cf)y, (Ci)t and (CJi, 
tesp. Since the concn. Interval m whldi a coUoidahsdn. 
passes Into 1 with mols* of (Ci)if is very narrow, one must 
assume a possible equil. oetween ooUoldal and cryst. 
phases, which Is readily ^placed in dther direction by 


sty 27, 275^8, 801-8, 31^25(1823}.— The constitution ^ slight changes in ooncn. Theolumges (Ct)tr-(Ci)f— (Ci)f 
sugars as raybydroxy aldehydes, 4mtylene oxides and ^ are even more de^tely marked and in suitable concns. 
' oxides d reviewed. The stable and unstable are functions of time. A 0.7% soln. corresponding to 


forms or their detivsBare dsscussedjfi connection with the 
semiacetal ring. Frank Moresh 

Anhydride formation in 2,3,6-tfiinatiiylglucose. U. 
Kurt Iless and Otto Littmann. Ann. 506, 293-306 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3701.— The dimethylglucal ob- 
tained by the action of BUO-HCl on trimethylcellulose 
and furUier action of Na is catalytically reduced to 3 
dihydroitoethylglucal, boji 66^, [a] V — 16.39** (CHCli), 
r».26® (HiO); deriv., m. 73-4®, 1«]V 

—8.72* (CHCli); d^sym^dinitrohenMoyl deriv., m. 172-3®, 
I«1V -14.96® (CHCW, —69.07® (C|H.), —10.24® 
(MetCO). The Na slime from tlie reduction of the Ci 
sugar contains a compd. boa 65-70®, with 27% OMe and 
some Ac, and another product, bo« 05-70®, 29.9% MeO 
and 28.9% AcOII, lalV 7.35® (CHDi). llie action of 
mol. Ag upon the Cl sugar gives a compd. m. 75-80®, ^ 
[alV 73.01® (C«H,), 78.28® (CHCl,), consisting largely 
(it uonainethyltrihexosan. C. J. West 

Synthesis of «- and d-pbenyrd-mannoside. B. Hel- 
(erich and S. Winkler. Ber. 66B, 1556-8(1933).— The 
nictliod of prepg. Ph glucostdes recently described (C. A. 
tit 2680) is also applicable to mannose. Pentaacctyl- 
d>mantiose (18 g.) with IJ g. PhOH and 1.1 g. anhyd 
/.nCl», heated 8hrs. ir the absence of moisture on the water , 
bath, gives 0.34 g. of MHraacetylphenyl’^-mannosidet 
in. 164)-70®, falV —62.74® (0~Ph d^mannasidCt from the 
tetraacetate and a little NaOMe in boiling McOH, m 
175-6.5®, |al1? -71.0® (HaO), reduces only after hy- 
drolysis with acids), and 3.2 g* of a-teiraacetylpheti^^ 
d-mannosidet m. 70^80®, [aJV 73.9® (CIICU) (a-Pk d- 
mannoitde, m. 132-3®, (a) V 113-6® (HiO)). 


(Ct)i may per^ for days; warming 1 hr. at 60® and 
cooling to 20® gives the (Ci)a stage; freezing and thawing 
gives the (Ci)8 stage again, gradually changing to (Cf)t. 
Kvapn. of ((^)i regenerates (Ce)i, m. 280-5®. [tt]V.23® 
(CHCli) . The possibility of &e (Ci) stagje is SbcvomA* 

^ C. J. West 

Experimental inveatigationB coneeniing the depolymeri- 
zatioa of polysaccharides. Endre Berner. Tiis. Kjmi 
Bergoesen 13, 6-10(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2429.— A short 
rep^ on B.'s recent investigations concerning the re- 
actions which take place when various polysaccharides aro 
being heated in glycerol, HCONHt, or AcNHi. With 
inulin and glycogen, no depolymerization takes place 
but the substance undergoes a change of phi^s.-cnem. 
nature and, during the subsequent treatment— pptn. 
with ale., etc. — adsorbs impurities, which will cause 
erroneous results by detns. of mol. wts. With atmeh 
and lichenin, the exptl. results lead B. to assume, in 
contrast to other Investigators, that the degradation 
observed is analogous to a hydrolysis, a H atom from the 
HO group of the glycerol going to sat. the free valency 
of the 0 atom, while the rest of the glycerol mol. is bound 
to the C atom of the resp. degradation products. 

H. C. M. Ingeborg 

Starch. IV. Tritomrlstarch, dito»l-6-iodoitafth end 
trlbenzoylstarch. Kurt Hess and Robert Pfleger. Ann. 
507, 48-54(1933).— Starch (5 g.), swoUen in CiH»N 
(about 5 days at 18-20®) reacts with 120 g. p-HOiSCiHi- 
Me (the radical p-MeCiHiSOa is named tosyl) in CiHiN 
at 18^20® in 9 days to give nearly quantitatively a Ifitosyl 
deriv. (I), decomps. 235-40®, insol. in ordinary org. 
solvents. At higher temps, the product contains 2 tosyl 
Results of ^ 


. , . ^ ^ A somewhat 

iietler yield (30^ ) of the a<%ompd. is obtained by heating 

equal parts pentaacctylmannose and PhOH with 0.05 part 6 groups and 1 Cl atom. 

p.MeC.H4SO,H at 100®. C, A. R. ' ' “ " “ 

Synthesis of 2,3,4-tiimethyl-(f-galaGtoae. Motoi Onuki. 

Bull. Inst. Phys.-Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 614-19 
(1933). — WMih d-galactose (1) as starting material, 

2,3,4-trimethyl-J-galactose (11), which is identical in 
phys. and cbem. respects with the product obtained from 
mctliylatcd stachyose and methylated aldobionlc acid, 
has been synthesized in 2 different ways. I m anhyd. _ tr%-Bz deriv. in nearly quant, ^eld. V. Degradafion of 

tritoqrbrtardi and ditoiyl-6-iodostarch with 


9 expts. are given. 
I (9.2 g.) and 21 g. Nal in 80 cc. MeiCO, heated 3 days 
at 100®, give 96% of ditos^’^-dodostarch (H), which is 
not homogeneous; in 1 expt. 6 g. I gives 2.86 g. MeaCX)- 
sol. and 2.05 MeiCO-insol. II, while in another emt. 
there resulted 5.15 g. MeiCO-sol. and OJZ g. MeiC50- 
itisol. AgP in CiHiNgive.s a product with 1-4% X. Starch, 
swollen in CiHiN, and BzQ, shaken 12^ days, give a 


C|H»N and PhiCCl give iriphenylntethyM-gaiactose (in), ^ 
m. 87-8®, loflV 5.08 (MciCO), 0® (C|H*N); repeated 
methylatioutof III in pure with Mel and AgsO 

results in 2.3td^trimethyM-tfUylmelhyt-4-galactoside (IV), 
m. 54-5®, [olV —24.21 (ale.); on acetylation of II in 
anhydr. CiHiN with anhydr. AcOH, i,2,3,4-to/raacefy/- 
trityM'-gaiactose, m. 91-2®, (a]V — 13.32 (McsCO), is 
obtained. JV in CHCli hydrolyzed with HCl gives 


1 bydrobramic 

add-acetic add. Kurt Hess, Otto littmann and Robert 
Pfleger. Ihid. 55-61.— Tritosyl starch and HBr in AcOH 
give 78.7% of l^-hromatritosylacetiAhexose, m; 1^®, 
ia\V 113.1® (CHa,), 101.C® (MeiCO); shaking with 
AgsCOi in MeOH gives 81 .6% of a trUosylaceM'^p^milM- 
kexoside (I), m. 131-2®, («IV —12.86® (CHOi), —4.03® 
(MeiCO), -32.12® _(C.II.). X and Nal in MeiCO, 


2,3t44rimmylmahylgalactoside (V), m. 72®, lo]V 24.00 g heated 25 hrs. at 130®, give a compd. analydng approx. 
(H|0) ; hydtblyste 01 V with 4% HCl at 92-8® forms n, •«. ooq® 

m. 85®, [(«]¥ 151 .M (immediate detn.), 120.83 (after 
24 hrs.) .(HtO). On methylation of I, o-Ms gaJcctoside 
(VI), m. 100-2®, MV 176.47 (HiO), is formed; VI in 
C^iN and PhiCCl give e-triphenylmethyl-^-iyethyl^~ 
gfllactoside (VH), m. 84-7®, («]» 3.86 (OiHiN); re- 
peated methylation of VII in MeOH with Mel and AgiO 
gives ^t4-4HfMihyl-6-4rip!myhneIhyl-ei^^netkyl-4-§Bdactc* 
side (Ym), wiscoua liquid, [a]V 10.36® (ale.): Vm in ^ 

CHUi, hydrdyzra with HCl, gives 2,3,44f»Wk^-o- 
meth^^-fmlaetosidep vinxms liquid. MV 112.50® (AO); 
bydrolymd with 4% HO at 86-92^ H results. K. K. 

^ OsmometrteiiiNitijpdloaofdflistasotatioiMofpol^ 
wbohydfwtas. IV. Molecalar wdght of crystaUina 
acetykeUulone. U. Kurt Hess and Max mmaan. Ann. 

504, 81^(1988); of. C. A. 27 p 31W.*— The mol. wt. 
cryst^w^lcdlulose 11 depend9 greatly on the concn. 


for a diiodotosyl deriv., m. 228*. DitosyBodostarch 
and HBr in AcOH give 85.1% of i-«i-5romodttan4- 
acetytiodohexose[?)t yeUow, amorphous powder, [a]V 
114.7® (CHCli); AgiCOi in MeOH gives 76.6% of a 
dUvs^ocetylMo^p^ethylhexosidelDt m. 162-3®, MV 
10.62® (CHCli), 4.81® (MciCO), —17.74® (CiH.); 
AgP in CiHiN, diaken 40 hrs., gives dttasylacdyf-d- 
mahylkexoUt m. 79-80®, [alV —42.25® (MeiCO), 
—23.67® (CiHi), —24.18® (CHCli); catalytic reduction 
gives the desmrv deriv., m. 133-4®, [a]V --9.85® (CH-* 
Cli), -9.90® (MciCO), r-41 A5® (C&) . C. J. W. 

Cmnposltlon of pure huiUn. F. Ohhneycr. PAorm. 
Manatsh. 14, 158(1933).— Pure inulin upon hydrblysts 
3ddds, besidm fructose, small amts, of an aldose. The 
posdbility of»a fesirangement of free A-friictoie in iduoMr 
m an add medium is mentioned. The lermentaiion 
iyiholysis of pdysaccharides with Inulinase from Asfer* 
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gflhi mitr malAi ttis ramnmgemefit improbable ^ce i 
it la aocomplUlhed«at a miniiiial acidity of Pn 6*0. With 
inulia the hydrolytb b quant. Qlucoae u exactly 
detd. by orystn.fof tb^ major poi^oa of the fructoee 
MeOH sirup and the mother liquor examd. 
Difference titration and optical rotation show as mudbt as 
1*6% glucose. Calcn. thows an inulin mol. of approx. 
70 hexose combinations. H. M. Bunage 

Starie hiadniioa. Vm.** Julius v. Braun and Bmst ^ 
Anton with Charlotte Kem^ny. Bar. ddB, 137d-S(1983) ; ^ 
cf. C. A. 27« 1613. — In the study of naphthenic at^, 
in which the COiH groups are converted into NHt and 
the NH» oomods* are degraded, through the corresponding 
methPhydroxides, into olefins which are then oxidized 
(C..A. 26. 2306), the question hits often arisen whether 
a sepn. of isoiqers, which cannot be effected with the 
naphthenic acids Ihomselves, might not be effected with 
the amines formed in the 1st stage of the process. It 3 
seemed possible that, as the result erf steric hindrance, 
acyl derivs. of thi amines would show a difference in the 
ease with which they are sapond. To test this posw** 
Viility, expts. have bm conducted on the Bz derivs. of 



methylcyclopentyl}methylamine (V). Under optimal 
conditions (4 hrs. heating with 4 parts of 38% HCl at ^ 
120*) the amt. of each of the above Bz derivs. remaining 
unhydrolyzed was, resp., 45, 20, 70^ 86 and 100%. The 
difference between n on the hand and IV and llf on the 
other is so great that a practict^e sepn. of bases of the 
type VI from those of'types Vu and Vm seems very 
probable; e, g., an amine mixt. consisting of 50% of 
bases of type VI and 50% of those of typts VU and Vm 
wotdd, after 1 hydrolysis, give a mixt. of Bz derivs. c 
oontg. 80% of type VI and 20% of types VII and Ami; 
a 2tid hydrolysis would change the ratio to 04:0, a Srd to 
98.5:1.5. llie values found for IV and m make the 
prospect of sepn. of individual bases of tsrpe VI less hope- 
ful, nor did the dilorides corresponding to the above 
amines show more promising differences in the reactivity 
of the halogens. I was obtmed in over 90% yidd from 
cyelopentylacetic add with HN| in CHClf. The Bz 
deriv., m. 75 %_U.t 136*. gives with PCU cydopmtyU 6 
msMyf ckMd€ 03[), bn 00 , which reacts quite sluggismy, 
70% being recovered undianged after heating 2 hrs. 
with NHBtf, piperidine, etc.; with PhONa in dc., 
the extent of reaction is no greater, n, from IX converted 
into the cyanide and teduced with Na and ale. (yidd, 
70%), b. 158-0*; IfCf saU, very hygroscopic, m. 195*; 
pieruUf m. 142*; Bm dme., bot 184 , m. 62*, converted 
Dy PQa into $<ydop»niyldh^ chloride (60% yield), 
bn 84-6*. m (diltymro-^-campholenainine or dihydro- ' 
isdauronamine) forms a Bn derin. bQ.4 184*, m. 50*, 
giving with PCli 50% of the methyl chloride^ bn 70-8*, 
wnich liardly reacts with piperidine, etc. IV (over 00% 
from bocampholic add with HNO, bn 71-8*; picrate^ 
darkens 205 , decomps. 222*; HCl salt, does not crystal- 
lize readily; ehloroplatinate, becomes discolored and 
slowly deomps. from 245* up; Bn deriv., boi 185*, m. 
92*, gives with PCU an imide chloride whidi bo 4 150-2* e 
without decosnpn., bn 180* practically unchanged, but 
on distu. under atm. pressure (at 170-220*) gives approx. 
60% of the methyl chloride, bn 60*, in which the reactivity 
of the Cl is very slight; die corresponding bromide, from 
the Bz deriv. of the amine with PBri, bn 73*. The Bn 
deriv. of V m. 98*; the methyl chloride obtained with 
PCli readily loses HCl so that the product, , bn 84-96*, 
which is obtained contains about. 10.5% CioHn (X), bn 
54-5*, byn 175*, dj* 0.8441, into witch it is completdsai^- 9 
verted by aq. ale. KOH. Bv exhaustivdy methylating 
with MeiSOi-NaOH. converting*the product with KI into 
the quaternary iodide, CnHnNI, decomps. 310-12*, then, 
through the quaternary ba^, into the tertiary amine, 
CuBSs, bn 91*, di« 0.8604, MV 72.8* (picrate, m. 
176*), and distg. the amine in CQi with firupy HiPO^ 
there is obtained a kydrocasbon Cullti, bin l54-7ft 
IJ* 0.8163j^iiV 1*4548, which is certahfly different frcSi 


X, but it retuahiB aa opm qumtlQa qriuit the 2 

subitaftces aiehomofeaaoita cs^Siiixts. 

CHi.OHe.CHi 

i MeCM* ilBs CBb.CM«(C%NBBcK 

3 i.(!ih — in, (1 h^ CH(ciwaK^ 

(VI) <vn) 

CU. — CMe(CHia)v 

1 ^M«I 

CH^.CH(CHtNHBz)^ 

(vni) _ 

® C.A.R. 

Conrtitatioa of JanuM. W. Treff and H. Werner. 
Ber. MB. 1621-7(1933).— From 460 g. of a bactUm 
bi.y 70-120*, 0.990, of the ethereal od obtained from 

an ext. of jasmine flowers was isolated 134 g. of the semi- 
carbazone, m. 204-6*, of Hesse’s jasmone (1), CuHnO 
(Bar. 32, 2617(1899)), whidi yielded 100 g. I, bi-f 108- 
10 *, d^* 0.9467, [a] V* *. Hydr^nation of I according 
to Sldta gave a tetrahydro deriv, (If), by 91*, d^ 0.8860, 
nV 1.44877, whose semicarboze^ m. 105-6* (if the 
hydrogenation is carried out in neutral soln. there is also 
obtained an isomeric semicarbazone, m. 191-2*; the ke- 
tone liberated from the latter gives the former when 
treated with scmicarbazide in AcOH). II, which gives 
caproic, levulinic and a keto odd CuHt^a (semicarbazone, 
m. 111-12*) with 2% aq. KMn04, is identical with Stand- 
inger and Ruzicka’s tetrahydropyrethrone (3-methyl-2- 
amyl-l-cydopcntanone) (C, A. 18, 1820) and was 
synthesized by condensing AmCH(COiEt)i with Mei- 
CHCHiCIltCOkBt, sapong. the resulting tn-El fn- 
carboxylate (18% yield), bi-i 180-4*, d^* 1.015, converting 
the free acid into the dicarl^xylic add and distg. the dry 
Ba salt of the latter; yidd of II, 45%. Dthydrojasmone, 
from I according to Paal, bi 101-2*, 0.9201, fi^ 

1.48107, is identical with S. and R.’s ssrnthetic 3-methyl- 
2-amyl-2-cydopenten-l-one. As 1 with 1% KMnOa 
gives levulinic acid, EtCOiH and, in all probability, AcOH 
but no PrCOiH, succinic or^lutaric acid, 1 can be only 
S-methyU2-{2 **pentenyl) •2^ey3openten-2 •one, CO.CHi.- 

CHt.CMe : C CHiCH : CHBt, the 1st inuuocyclic 5- 

membered ring compd. found in ethereal oils. C. A. R. 

The action of aluminum bromide on benzene. Bugen 
Wertyporoeb and Hans Sagd. Ber. 66B, 1800-12(1933). 
— ^A mixt. of 5.65 1. of CtH# with 800 g« of AlBra was di- 
vided among 4 desiccators and allowed to stand for 20 
weeks at 20*. The HBr evolved— about 10% calcd. on 
the basis of C|H| — ^was absorbed with NaOH and PiOi. 
The liquid, bright ydlow at first, turned brown gradually 
with sepn. of an oily deposit. The CfH# la^er was send, 
from the lower oily layer and decompd. with ice. After 
removal of the Affira remaining (about 1%), the CfKi 
was distd. off. The residue, distd. in vacuo, gave the 
following fractions: (1) 84.6 g. of a transparent liquid, 
biy 51-2*, bit 48*, contg. 2 OH groups an& having the 
compn. CyH^; (2) 21*3 g. of phenylcydoliexane (1), 
bf.i 85-7*, bu 105^; (3) 3.5 g. of a solid, ^ound to be a 
mixt. of Pht (II) and dsphenyteycloheka^ (HE). The 
dark brown oily layer was stin^ with 1.5 kg* ofjee and 
extd. with 3 1. of Et^ in small portions. The BtiO soln. 
was red, with blue fluorescence. After removal of the 
EtaO the residue (143 g.) was distd. in vacw, givi^ the 


(1) 1.6 g. of PhOH, ba.li 
let liquid, &.i« ^*,r 


foUowing fractions: 

( 2 ) 10 g. of a red-videt liquid, 60 . 11 60 *, from which crys- 
tals sepd. on standing a few weeks (tie crynals m, 1784*. 
and consisted of a phenylcydothesaaediol with both OH 
groups in the cyclohexane nueJens. The red-violet liq^ 
is a phetvlc^ohexaaol); (3) 33.5 g, jpf a veuow 
oil, £i!|7i44-50% baai l08r70% found ro be a diflloiltty 
separable mixt. of phensriated methvIcyoloMtaties and 
phenylated cydohemes (dilefly derivs. of u); and (4) 
i24.0 g. of a bmm resb, whidi is a mixt. erf hsmoeerbons. 
AlCla (50 g.) with 600 ec. of CA at 30*^Ve o61y«tlie 
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oltir liMT tottm* iMMliietfi tkoSiax to thoav obtiiiiied wl^ 
muttlitlw pf AUBm qr on 

CJSm$ thft the QiU i<i tfaq oily layer lonited is lo 
kmeaci that it can Mroigtttiirs the Fh raldiiea set 
free can uoite to siya fi and liiglict Itydroeattma. W, 
and S. are ineertaia aduether lUia^Kiiiiaxy twoduet of the 
reaetm la B or L On loiiger leadoon X is eottvetted into 
nil, which la In e<tttil. with )^enylated methykyCtopen- 
taoes, the mala reactlott prooiet. Tlyi formathm of 

anbstaticcs^ln these expts. pfaves that in a slow 
leScaon the Qi of the ah la so actmted by AlBri» that 
even di^H derivs, Isn be fdmaiL Lcnilse K^y 
Pdyinainbarad nna systoms. 1 . ^yntheBla of noly- 
melhylane hatonea imh snore ten siz«iaanibered liagB. 
K.^ler, It. Bberle and H. Ohlinger. Ann. SOe/t^ 
180(1933}.— MeCN, LiPh and mjtm at —10* with 
deconuML. of the reaction product with HtO give 80% 
of AcCTtCN; simUarlyi FrOST gites 71.6% of a^yr^ 
InUyfonUfUe (I), bu 96*; hydrolysis with 70% H 1 W 4 
gives 68 % PriCO. PrCK and LINPhBt give 90% I. 
Sebaconitnle and LiNBta In coned, soln. give 13% of 
cyanoeydoheptnnane (n)« bu 140-1* (semiaurbaaone, m. 
162*) ; hydrolysis by coned. or 48% HBr gives a 

poor ^eld of suborone^ In more dll. aote. the yield is 
increased to 71%. B Is hydrolyzed ^ NaOU to the 
Na salt of sebacoheminitrile. A 90% yidd of B is 
obtained with LiNPhEt. Azelanitrile (30 g.) gives 9 g. 
of cyanocydooctanon^ bu 158-60* » m. 5^* (isiMf- 
larbaaonCj m. 161*), and 2,%-4icyano^l^^d4ketocyclo^ 
hexadecanat ni. 171*, hydrolyzea to i,8-dikehieydobeia- 
decane. 1,14-Dioyanotetradecane and LiNBt^ and sub- 
sequent hydrolysis with 20% H|P 04 give dteyanodt’^ 
tmidocydolnacaniane, and cyanocydopentadecanonc- 
imitie, m. 142*; hydrolysis gives cydopentadecanone, 
bot 120*. Cyanorydoheptadecanoniinide^ m. 108-9*, 
gives on hydrolysis cycloheptadccanone. Tetrainacon^ 
tane-'J plT^tone ni. 84*. C. J. West 

Catalytic high-pressure hydrogenation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons and catalytic high-pressure destruction of 
the correeponding hydrogenated products, B, Mesity- 
lene. HI. Hezamethylbenzene. A. Dros, A. J. Tul- 
lencrs and H. 1. Waterman. J. InU. Petroleum Tech. 19, 
784 99(1933). — Mi^itylene * was prepd. from McfCO 


COCK:C(CiiX4Ph}i,m.l4^ I tenPBn in BtiO give 
the bronmut m. 188-6*; with ^ them results the 
eofbtm OmHm (B), deoomps. 125-48* (m. 166*, block); 
Batemsitefiromlaj^TiCliiwBtOlliL. TheWacoe^. 
ten the fasomide and 40% Na-Hg did not yidd^^er;^. 
products with CO» or QfjChMe; (MesBrOi at *—80* 
gives tetmbiphettyldi-lw/-fautyletbhyi^^ (XB), chang- 
ing at 0* to B. u in boiling C^Mea is dowly oxidized 
“ " >% 5r(PhC4H4)iCO. nX 18 oxidized 


C. J. West 


o by Ot to give about 50% of (L 

* by 0| at —aa* to (PhC^iCO. 

Action of elementanr flninine . 

oegaaio eompouada ambr various cooditlona. I. Lucius 
A. Bigdow, J. Herbert Pearson, Louis B. Cook and Wm 
T. MiUer, Jr. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4614->20(1938).— 
Several procedures am described for reaction of F .with 
various aromatic compds. and 2 typeg^of metal app, 
have been dedgned for this purpose. The action of F 
B on PhMe, CisHa and 12 deriva. of CioH« in CCI4 has been 
investigated and products contg. over 60% P have been 
isolated; a study hw also been made of the action of P on a 
no.ofderivs.of (PhCHOiinCCU. Free P has been passed 
directly through certsin org. liquids at temps, as al 
25* in the absence^ any significant vapor phase; no 
violent reaction ocevred under these conditions although 
free C was deposited. Definite comnds. are not described. 

‘ C. J. West 

^ Flttorfaiation of organic compounds. XB. Action of 
fluodno'on orgonic cimipounds. Wilhelm Bockemidler. 

20-59(111^); cf. C. A. 25, 3042.— Hexa- 
decane (10 g.) in 266 cc. CCI4 at 15*, treated with F-CCh 
(1:1) for 2 hrs., gives 11.7 g. of a mixt. of F dertvs., bot 
104-12*, m. 7*; cydonexane in CCUPi at — 80* gives a 
F dertv., b. 100*; this is undumged after boiling with 
McOH-KOH for 5 hrs. PrCOiH in 004 at 0* gives a» 
5 mixt. of products, among which are the and y-F denes. ^ 

bu 8(M)8*; a p-pkenylpkenaeyl ester, m. 92*, was iso- 
lated. The distn. residue contains suednic add. With 
2 N NaOH the mixed adds give butyrdactone and cro- 
tonic add. BtCHBrCOgEt (20 g.) and AgP-CaPi, 
heated at 150*, give 8.6 g. of the a-P derw., b. 138-41*; 
the free acid bu M* ; the p^phenylphenacyl ester xn. 91.5*. 
The same mixed F adds (/I- and y-) were obtained ten 
PrCOCl and also from butyric acetic anhydride. lao- 


und hydrogenated with the aid of Ni on kieselguhr at 6 PrCOiH and F give fi^fiuoroisobutyric acid, bu 80-2*. 


240*, 217* and 148* with correspunding initial pressures 
uf 140, 200 and 600 kg./sq. cm. The hexahydromesity- 
lene formed, probably a mixt. of the cii- and trans- 
('ompds • was destructively hydrogenated. The fractions 
ut the product were examd. as to d., n, solidifying point, 
i*tc. Hexamethylbenzene, from MetCO and M^H by 
Keddeben and Scheiber's method, was hydrogenated to 
hfixamethylcydohcxane, at a max. temp, of 319* and . 
initial pressure of 143 kg./sq. cm. Destructive hydrogena- 
ticm of this eompd. at 472*, which temp, was held for 30 
min., left aonsiderable of thes hexamethylcydohexane 
unchanged. Emma E. Crandal 

Polyhalo daxivatives of acetomesUylana. B. Bromina- 
tion of 3,5-diohloroacatylme8itylena. C. Harold Fisher. 
/. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4694-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
5726.— 2,4,6b**MeiC4HiAc and Cl in AcOH give a, or, 3,5- 
tetrackhrcarefdmesitylene (1), m. 106.5-7.5*; with Zn 1 
dust and AcuH there results 3,5A$chloroaeetmmesitylene 
(B), m. 107^*. X or n and NaCQ in C^^ give 
a,a,eiA 2 S’»pentachhroacetylmesitylene, m. 90-1*. The 
action m Br on B gives a mixt. of IB and XV, m^ 108.5- 
4.5*, *which could not be sepd. by crystn.; the same 
ixmipd. results ten equimol. amts, of IB and XV from 
BtOlX. n and NaOBr m CiHsN give a,aAAribrmo-- 
JtSAiehhreaeetylmesttylene (BI), m. 84-5*. Two moU. 
Br and B itPAcOli give a,eiAibromo->3,5‘4iekhroacetjd^ ' 
mesUylene (XV), m. 121-2*. C. I. West 

Baanaii|mmafiti of polybies. VI. Totranvlioi^di- 
<f*r/-bu4ylsaJiiylothsiio. June Chien-Yu Tav> and C. S. 
Marvd. J. Amt. Chem. See. 55. 4709-13(1983); cf. 
C. A. 27, ^072.--«sr^.BttQrte6te^ (FhC^iCO 
*ind BtMgfo givn 85% of 

t^arUneim^ m. 172-41* (180-*1* on mock) ; leamagement, 
jimSk ig AcOH gives te imsatd. teusTMegC- 


asC:CCls (I) (30 g.) and F at -80* give 0.3 g. CItCF, 
9.7 g. of OsFCCFCls, 0.7 g. CUCCC1»P and 5.7 g. di- 

f uorooctachlorobutane (B), bu 139-42*; at 0*, 16^.6 g. 

gives 2.3 g. B. Hexadeoene at 15* gives a sm^ yield of 
the compd. CuHuFt, bfi.i 103-6*. Oleic add yidda a 
eompd. CiiHMOiKt, m. 81*; in another expt., 2 isomers, 
m. 81* and 95*, were obtained. Elaidie add i^ves a 
df-F deriv., m. 84-5*. Crotonic acid gives a liquid 
a,d-diflttorDbut 3 rric add, bu 100-12*, a sdid add (IB), m. 
81*, and a lesidue analyzte ^or C|HiiOiP«, whose di-Me 
ester bo • 105-15*; sapon. of the ester with MeOH-KOH 
gives a compd., CiHiii 04 > m. 240-4* (decompn.). BI 
With 2 N NaOH gives a-^fluofoceeteme add, m) 112*. 
The action of P on BzOH in the presence of Br is also dis- 
cussed, the compds. CoHiPiBri and CiHoFiBn, bu 110-20* 
and 160-60*, r^., bemg arndyzed. A epe^ app. lor 
the generation of F and a spedal fluormating app. aie 
described. C. J. West 

Nitration of benxoliidilorida. Peter P. T. Sah, Hdng- 
Han Lei and Tien-Hua Wang. Science Repts. Natl. 
THnghua Univ. A2, 137-41(1933}.— m-Nheobenzok acid 
is pr^. by adding to 10 ec. PbCCli (purified bv distn.) 
a mixt. of 4.4 ce. ftlming HNOi and 4.4 cc. coned. H^ 4 , 
drop by drop, at 25-80*. It is then poured into H«0 
at 0*, imd the impute nrodnet dissedved in NaOH, repptil. 
withidil. HQ and rec^^. ten hot H«0 (yield 85%). 
3,5-DiiiitrDbenzoic add may be prepd. by treating 10 cc. 
of PhCQi and 54 cc. ooned. HjB 04 with 9 cc. fuming 
HNOi, dtop bv dtop, at 25-30*, then heating on a water 
bath with addn. of 10 cc. more of fuming HNOi for 1 
hr., followed by heating at 185* lor 1 hr. The prodnet is 
ooded,poureilintoBhOatO*.andfecry8td. Thismethod 
ia recommended lor ptepg. te dhiitto compd. on a lab. 
Shj. Wm. H. Adolph 
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Reactivity of tM cklorbe atom in the bencene nucleus. 1 5 a. cif hensoylpkenylnitroacetoeitrUe, in| IIHT (dccompn.) ; 
Biman Bihari Dev and. Yetcban Gunja Daraiswanii. Ph»CHBr gives a,fi,fi-*triphenffl^^nUrdpropianitriten m. 
7.. Indian Chem. ooc. 19» 309-20(1933). — ^The relative 146-7® (dc^compn.); 10% MrOH-KOH gives triphenyU 
influences of the and CO^H groups on the re- acrylic nitrile^ ni. 166-7®. I and PhtCCl give Irt^henyl* 

activitehof a Cl atom adjacent to each of these groups in an melhylphenyldiazometkane, m. 145® (decompn.) [decompn. 
aromatic nucleus coiitg. a NO^ group in addn. to the halo- in boiling l%Me gives (PhiC)fO], tolan^ a eompd.p C) 4 Hii- 
gen atom and an activating group have l)een investigated ONt« no. 166-K® (KtOH-KOIl gives an isomer, m. 1^®), 
by a study of the condensations of 2,4-(02N)2CtHtCl and PhiCCNO» m. 94.5®. C:NOAg and BzBr give 
(I), 2,4.NC(OiN)CeH,Cl .(n) and 2.5-Cl(OiN)CtH,- ^ (BzNH), CO; PhiCHBr gives ftenmAyrfry/ cyonate, identi- 
COilI (m) with divers compds. The activatitig influence fled as the urea and the urethan, m. 129®. Benzohydrox-« 

of the groups on the replacement of halogen by means amyl chloride and C:NOAg give m CJltN a comfA^, 

of the aromatic amiucs decreases in the order NOi > PhC(:NOH).CtH»N.Cb with 1 mm. EtOH, m. 117®. 

COzH > CN. With NaOMe and NaOEt as well as with In another expt. with a little PhNMes* there resulted a 
NHEt} and urea the order becomes NOj > CN > COsH. compd., CgHsOtNi, m. 96-7® (decompn.) . which may Itc 
Tt s^ms that, just as the order in which tlie different phenylfuroxan. ^C. J. West 

halogens are replaced depends upon the reagent used The action of vanadium oxytrichloride upon various 
(C, A, 18, so is the relative activating influence organic compounds. R. K. Ncton and A. H. McFadden. 

of the various neg. groups dependent largely on the 3 Proc, Indiana Acad, Sii, 42 , 119-22(1933). — ^VOCl* 
nature of the reagents employed for substitution. At- was allowed to react with 10 org. compds. With some 
tempts to condense I, II and III with the Na dcrivs. of reaction cx^curred, with others colored solns. resultiMl 

CHa(CO2E0i (IV), AcCHaCOiKt (V), NCCHiCOiEl, while with others there was no evidence of reaction. 

McNO* and NCCH 2 CONH 2 (VI) were only successful VOCli and aniline gave a complexity of products. One 
in the cases of I with IV and V, and land n with VI. 'I'he compd., m. 236®, was sol. in ethex, ale., CfHe, coned 
cJiflercnce in behavior of halo-2-fiitro-4-cyanobenzeiie IlfSOt and coned. IINO^. An analysis showed the pres- 
atid of halo-2-cyano-4‘introljen/«‘ne towaid these reagents ence of C, N and H, but no V or Cl. Another compd. 
(C ^.11, 959) as well as toward the aromatic amines is has been given the formula (PhNII)i V:(). VOCli and 
anothiT example of the sui>crior influence of the NO 2 when ^ BzII gave a grainy black ppt., which evolved IICl, even 
adjacent to the halogen atom. 'I'he reduction of 11 in a vacuum desiccator. The compd. to which has been 
(3 g ) with Sn and HCl gave 2 g. given the formula (01}PC6U4)2: V C1| upon hydrolysis 

in. 133® (stable to coned. H 2 SO 4 , conod. HCl and to boiling yields BzH and V 2 O&. H. li. Messmore 

aq. and ale. KOU); Ac drnv. ni. 190®. Nitration of Firmness of attachment of organic residues. IX. 
crude />-ClC«U 4 C 02 H (20 g.) yielded 10-12 g. of HI, Julius v. liraiin, Robert Miehaclis, K. Fischei and R. 
in 164"; Afe cdcf (VH), in. 72®, By healing the compo- Miirjahn. 507, 1-13(19.‘13); ef. C. yf. 26, 70.3. 

Clients on the II 2 O bath quant, yields of the condenhotton p^Eihoxyhenzyl ale., hi 2 134-5"; clUoride, bon 9.5' KK)®, 
protlmcis of I with rhNH 2 and /),»«- and />-MeC*H 4 NH*, ^ with />-MeOC«H 4 N 11 Me it gives p-meihoxybmzyl^p 
ni. 158®, 118®, 160® and 135®, resp., were obtained, ethoxyhfnzylmfthylamine, hu \ BrCN gives a inixt 

The coiideusation In'twccn II and PliNIli, m- and of #>-MeOC 6 ll 4 CIl 2 Hr and /»-KtOC 6 lT 4 ClIaBr. C*Hn 
MeC 4 H 4 NUt by heating the substances togetlier at 180® CBH 4 ClIaNHMc, bn 165®, forms a IICl salt, ni. 18t>' 
for 45-60 min. gave compds. ni. 171", 140® and 217®, (Pt salt, decomps. 215"). HtsieyclokexylhcnzyDmHhyl- 

II and />-ClC 4 H 4 NIl 2 , similarly treated, gave 2<yano^- amine, bn 4 240®, m. 52® {mrtlnodtde, m. 196®) Phenyl- 
n%tro-4* -thlorodtphenylamine, in. 282®, but no condeiisa- henzyl\ryclohexylbenzyl)methylamine, box 2.30-40®, ni 
turn was effected with rt-McCnll 4 NH 2 even when the .52-3® (methtodtde, ni. 200 ®). with BrCN thin* result^ 
eomponents were heated at 200® for 2 hrs. When heated a bromide intermediate in cemipn. between PhCjIb- 
with PliNHi, ni yielded 2-antltno-5-nitrobenzoic and, 6 CHiBr and CoHuCnHiCITiBr and about equal amts, of 
111 . 250®, converted by heating with PhNH, at 160® foi PhCoIl 4 CH 7 NMeCN and C«lIi,CoH 4 CILNMeCN . Bi- 
30 min. into 2-antlino-O-nUrohenmmide, m. 190®. The phenylbenzyl(phenylbenzyl)meihylam%ne, from PliC*Hi- 
condinsatioii of VH with PhNHt gave Me 2^anilino-5^ CtIl 4 Cl]sHr and PhC 4 H 4 CH!.NHMe, in. 1S6® KllCl salt, 
mtrubenzoate, m, UtO**, With o-, w- and p-McCiiIi 4 NHt, m. 246®); BrCN gives PhCoIl 4 CoH 4 CH 2 Br; the c\aii- 

III formed the corresponding 5-n%lro-2-toluinobenz<nc amide is principally of the PhCoIl 4 CKi senes o-IUhyl- 

aetds, m. 254®, 266® and 262®, resp. By boiling ale. henzylmethylamtne, bu 92® {IICl sail, in. lOS”; pttraie, 
NHIiti with I and II were formed 2,4-dtnttrodtetkyl^ m. 1.39®). o-Phenylbenzylbenzylmethylamtne, b^ 22.3® 
antline, m. SI®, and 2-cyano-4-mtrodielhylanUtne, m. {meihiodide, m. ; o-ethylbenzyl dertv,, bio 17.1® 

88®, ‘then condensed with I to produce 2,4^tnitroantline, ' (HCl sail, ni. 174"; meihiodide, m. IM®) ; o-elhylbenzyl-o- 
m. and with U to giy^ 2-uramtda-5-nitrobenzamide, mnylbenzylmethylamtne, bia 19^6® {If Cl salt, m. 1.38®; 
m. 198®, hydrolyzed by 1.5% KOII heated to boiling for meihiodide, m. 164®); the bromides resulting from the 
30 min. to «5-nitrrianthranihc acid (VIII), m. 264®, and action of CNBr arc reported. o-Melhylbenzylmethyl- 
to 5-mtrDsalicylic acid when boiled vigorously witli 20% amine, bn 1(K>-2® (UCl salt, m. 150®; picratc, m. 129"), 
KOH. Vin was prepd. by nitrating acetylantliranilic o* Cl dertv,, bio 98-100® (HCl salt, m. 135®; picrate, m. 
acid and deacetylating the 6-nitroacetylanthranilic acid, 120®); e-i dertv., bio 130-2® fllCl salt, ra. 180®; picrate. 
m. 214®, by boiling with coned. HCl for 30 min. a-, m. 1^®); m-Cl deriv,, bu 122-4® (HCl sa’t, in. 170"; 
m- and p-CiCoH 4 N 07 did not react with urea. By re- 8 picrate, m. 128®); m-Br dertv , bu 122® (HCl salt, m. 
fluxing I with NaOKt and NaOMe for 20-30 min. were 147®; picrate, m. 135®). o-MetkyWenzyl-f-chlarometkyl- 
formed 1-ethnxy- ami I’-fnethoxy-2,4^inilrobenzene, m. amine, pale yellow, b. 180-4® (IICl salt, m. 170"; incth- 
86® and 89®. 11 similarly yielded l*ethoxy^ and l-metkoxy~ iodide, m. 215®) ; o-H^hforobenzyl-o-bromobenzylmethyl- 
2-cyano-4-ntlrobenzene, m. 101® and 128® NaOEt and amine, l)of 150® (HCl salt, m. 160®; picrate, mf 129®); 
^-ClCoHiNOo gave ^-02NC«H40Et, m. 57®, and a by- o-iodobenzyl deriv., lioi 200 3® (HQ salt, m. 200®): 
product, ^,/»'-dicbloroazoxyt)enzene, m. 154®. No o^cklorobenzyl^m-dodobenzylmethylamine, ho 5 200®, m. 
definite product could be isolated from attempts to con- 55-6® (HCl salt, m. 19t5®; picrate, m. 123®); m-dhloro- 
dense NaOEt with a-ClQIliNOs. By adding 1 to solns. benzyl^p-bromobenzylmelkylamine, bo.f 186-90® (HCl salt, 
of IV and V in ale. NaOEt anm refluxing for 2-3«hrs., ^ m. 187®); p-iodobenzyl deriv., bo 1 #210® ^HQ salt, ni. 
di-El 2,4-dinilrophenylmalonate, m. 52®, and Et 2,4- 202®; picrate, m. 110®}; m^Itromohenzyl dertv., 190"* 

dinitrophenylacetim'ctate, m. 83®, were obtained. (HCl s^t, m. 210® ; picratc, ni. 147®) ; m4nromobenzyl^m- 

C. R. Addinall todobenzyl methylamine, bo,! 200® (HCl salt, m. 194®; 

Several reactions of ori-nitro salts and of fulminating picrate, m. 140®); o-chlorobenzyl derie,, boi 185® (HQl 
silver. Heinrich Wicland and August Hochtlen. Ann. salt, ni. 198®; picrate. In. 133®). Tbct/decompn. with 
505, 237-47(1933).— (PhCH:NO>) 7 Hg apd PhiCCl give BrCN shows that m-BrCtH 4 CHo takes a sharplv defined 
33% of asym-teiraphenylnitroethane, m. 169-70®. an- ^middle position tietwccn m-CICelliCIIt and m-ICoHoCHa 
Phenylnitroacetonitriie Agsali (I) (8g.)*Mi Sg.BzBsglve and that o-BrCeH 4 CH 2 .is between o-ClC^ 4 CH» 4 an^ 0 - 
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IC 1 H 1 CH 4 With |licmically analogous substituents the 1 
positiojf more than uii tna$\ dits tht firmness of attach- 
nunt C. J West 

Separation of w-xylidine from laomers with formic acid 
H I Kissin Antlinnkrasochnaya Prom 3»8()4(J9.y) 

I be sub dilution of TiO and HCO 2 H for At Oil iii tlu 

sLpii of tn-xylidiiu ( 1 ) Ironi the iiiist of isotiurs is rtiid> 
(titl iiiiptaclKablc by tbi fonnatifMi of CnHiMtiNll- 
CIU) at Umps above 21 ^, wlittU^'is diflunittlv sajjoiid , 
^id liy the coiitdininalioii of I with the which ? 

with in sinnlar inatnici C H 

New azo dyes Ah Minmtscii ^id 1 \ Nicokscn 
liui w chtm Jiontanm 15, TiJ the folhiwing 

dyts were prepcl bv list of the same Kemral ni< Ihod with 
the approprialg d( nv of aniline in laili tasc A/i htnzvl 
idinuiminofuobenztm p - sttifonalt , Na(),SC.H 4 N NO* 
II 4 N LHPh, was pupd by dissolving IIM g sultanilic 
,hr1 111 a solii of > g N lOll aiiel 100 ee liih 04 I he ^ 

(liti/tmiuni salt thus pT( p(l w is di solvcil in dil aU KOll ' 

01(1 g I'hL II NIMi in \(()ll ,td<U(l Upon niakiug the 
ohi slightly alk with Nat HI tin dye whs ppid Ke- 
lt ystd iroin ul( It III Na fm \luUituimnumzo 

hiHZtnt-p sulfonaLc^ Ni(bvsk«H 4 N NCalliN CHCalliO, m 
ls7 A/I ann\lvJfnuiminotuo1nnnnf p \ulfonate, NaOi 
St lUN NCbHiN ( lie,n*()Me,iii 17(r p finrvl lilt Tie 
iiiniHO p iiiiioiuohtn iin-IJCl, NC)CiH 4 N NCiIUN CH- 
Pli MC 1, 111 107 nnu\hd(iJtawnwIivdio\vn^ni)tHZiiit 4 

//(/, HOC It, \ NC.ll.N ClUMiUCl, m I'lS’ /in 
I tnz\li(itniinninoi htn\la o)hipluuvi~'IlC I (I), ( LMiC It 
\C U 4 N 111 ) 211(1, pnpd b\ (omUnsiiig N NCI 

e IbCdliNCl N with 2 niol IMiCIl NTli in lU solti 

111 ppt|. Mu (Iv* with k t'Oi 111 M»'”» Bi (amwlt 
HO timm i(ilu n hu U pltn\l ’III/, iMeOC M|C H \C 
lli\ \C Hi) MICI pi«|ui i I 111 Hit VII ed thisi 
<i\<s IK ^taiiK and eve wool, (ottoii and %ilk without 
I iiiord lilt W A MiKiit 

Constitution of o hydroxyn/o compovmds k v 
\i wi I inn 505, ’ j n i( 1 » ) \ di)(ii toll ol tlu 

i 11 tii^inn<»f 1 \<iio\\ I (II uiipd i lucnib tlu w<»ik 

ut ruriwo\ iiul A 1 irk wiisdi ( 1 27,422*), liS3) 

C ! We t 

Diazotiration of very weakly basic ammes IT \ ] 

S h iiilissui / 1;/ (///»• S »/ SS III) UH*>>) 

1 111 ni ibod IS ba id 011 Hu 1 oi ei mil 11 S ()4 to form ^ 

111 iniiii ih I ui till iibintioii ol HNO Iroin iiitio 

\l iilhiiii Kid (I) b U 1*0, 1 lin I g 2,1-M) \M^ 

e 11 MI 111 1 » ei II SO, It 0 IS 111 itid with 1 iioiii 
v. iNO iiuL I » <e 11 SO, ind th 11 with lit) e» 111*04 
th iln/oii ition piiMiiil 1)11 ml In liu smu w i\ 
^,t,l Hi (oNK 11 Ml ill gi\ MS \h-aihnimo / 
f i*rt todofn lut nt t ill I'm i the di Lldttr 111 155 
Mil dll / 4 e iiiipd Jtiaii II and d (. 1 M 7 OH five tlu azo 
\f Cl 11 »0{N Hi nddi li blown with yiedi tin t illu ) 

nil V, 111 221 ' th dr (I dm" , im1 , in dioxe J7H 

1 lu diuotoaipl Iroin puioiin^ and dCilloIf give 
• 1 Mb', o( in 1/0 d\i , n d with nut lUie iifliv in ibovt 
Jf)b fd( onifiii ) HliOH give onaodM C i M 70 /Ni, m 

IMl tlu du Iroin HhOMi (S0\ vulill, oiaii^e, in 

'1 , bom Hn<)l i, nil with iiu 1 iIlu liisUi, m 171 ‘2 

*,t,t) 11 Nih> \ hC illOMi , (hi/oti/ d iiid 1 oiiphd with 
HiiOH, giei j d\/, Cl lIiiOsN ,oiai4 ,111 Hii’ lMiOM< 
•k*v( 1 dye, C yll |OmN , 11 d, in Jis" suhl) the * 

iht lirmi 522,1,0 11 ^lO N) CillOl land HhOH isotaiige- 
K (1, in 140 C T est 

Charafter of the dia/oniuin group Tetrazotization of 
/> phenylenediamine H \ ] Nhoutissm 2« Aw 

Hunt Sh 55. el { 4 16, 122H 

Hy sl-fTting ft >ni the very tug ihaiaeter of tlu dia/onuini 
Monp and taking .ueouiit of tlu tact that tlu re u turn of 
dii/oti/iium ]#eKCi dg betwedi tlu salt of tlu ai inii and i 
HNO, a logical and simple evpluiiilum is give n why 
iH c itivelv i4b«>LitiiUd ^-phenvleiif dianiiiie s < onld onlv Ih 
dii/ou/(da1 I of tlu NU groups llurefon the tlu/iru 
il^Cain and ol Mofgaii inii<it be east andt p CAH 4 <Nil ) 

K (iiiantitativelg 1e Ira/oti/ed by tlu use of llaPO* and 
iiitiosvlsulfiiru Held, with KI there testiHs ^ C ICC* 
y^Mll Cuk'l />.CfH 4 Cl 2 , with Hr m KHr p- 

HluiprligicduunjiusulfonK ae'id is Utrazotizcd 111 the same 


way. Nitro-^-pluuylciK diamine, tctr'<vro1izcd and treated 
wuii Kl, gives J,5-duodonttrob€ttzenc, m 109 10®. 
/•‘iodo-'J^TiUrophenol, citroii-yello^, iii^ SI-*, is a by- 
prcKliict 2,5'Dichloro-p-phenYlciudiuniine , treated with 
CuCl alter tetrazoti/atiuii, gives (>1% o^ l,2,4,5-C.U4Cl,, 
thi 2,b-di-Cl isointr (1) gives l,2,4,ti-C«Il7Cl4, in ^1 T 
2.f)>1>ibroino-/’-phenyleiu dianunc gives 07/^ ol 2,^- 
dihronio^p-dtwdohenzenr , rii 115 I and Ac O give a di- 
A( dll IV , in 225®, Ca(OCl)y,in AeOll give* the tn Cl 
deriv , 111 2rt0 , liydiolysis giv( s truhloto-p phemUne 
diamine, ni IPS . the dia/o naetion gives (^ilCb 
e C,H 4 (Nn ) I tetia/oti/abk , however, diflcrent lae- 
iors, as lesser stability oi tlu tetrazo loinpd , eoupling 
with prcNiuets of deioinpii and tin ioiiiiatiou of a/muiio 
esimpcJ ,havi an iiiifavoiabk itifluenec 0*1 tlu yield 

C 1 West 

Character of the diazonium group New method of 
pteparmg mixed disazo dyestuffs H A J beiioutisseii 
J Am Llitw Sol 55, 1)11 >(10 id) - ihi eliaraetei ol 
the dia/oiiniiu gtoup agrees with the intfti lue of 2 NCC 
groups in the positions ortho .md p n a with n spi e I to the 
siili.tituent I(lia/oti/ed p C(,lii(Nll )i couples onlv with 
1 inoU oi tlu a/o eompoiuiit (both phenols and Olurs) 
ill stiongly at id ini*dniiii I he e diazo a/o eompds 
can be isolated by pouruig into ICO and may afteiwaid 
be 1 oniik (I with an a/o ( oinpd (not with i tlu rs) Sc vcral 
t \ iiiipli s arc giv( 11 1 he lompd w ith l*li( >Me and HhOH, 

C »HibN 40 ^, orange, m 2iK» with HhOl 1, llu lompd 
C ioHi N 402 » gieemsh yellow, m 17 1 , is loniud 

C T West 

The formation of azides from A nitioso derivatives of 
hydra/o compounds C» Longo oaz^ (him tlal 63, 
III > /1(IM>>) llu foimdion ol h\elio\aiiiu acids fxciiii 
KCO Lt eoiiijiils and N112)H (cf Ann 281, IbP) sug 
ic>ted till piepii ot ai y U/ofonnohvdrovaniic ac^is, 
AiN NCiOll; NOII, Iroin AriN NCUJC eompd> , and 
ui iiy lh\(lta/oloiiiiohvclio\aniie acids, ArNHNHC(OH)- 
Noli, lioii) AiNIlNllCOK Attempts to accomplish 
this by hist pKpf the AiNHNHCOR eompds , lormiiig 
VrNHNHC (OH) NOH eoinpd from these, and iiiially 
deiiy diogi natmg to I itm AiN NC (OH) NOH compcN 
tailed nmlet \ ill »n> condition , as did luilhet attempts 
by the use ol ViN NCOMI iiul ArMINIlCONll 
lomyids bv the Holbnaini n action {Her 22, 2S54) 
llaviiio picpd the AiNHNHCOK compel •> , however, the 
luliiviot ot tluu ArN(NO)NIlCO k diiivs with stxoiig 
bi ( \/a-> ->tudud to aaertain wliv low yields ot A 1 N 4 

compels lie c/btaiiud from tlu 111 and iroin compd in 
genital with an NiN())N gtoup like AiNlNO) 
MI and ArMNO)NllK eompds, AiN(NO)NHCOzk 
compel yield, when heated with strong bisis, the corre 
poiidnig a/ules However, the yield .iie (\trinitlY 
low, and a sii ipk ekaxage is not tlu chief leactioii 
1 he formation c»l a/ide u prceidcd by the cxoUitioii of 
1 irge ciiiintilus of N, whuh niduales liiat in ulk soln 
the NO deiixs assume the taiitoiiieiie lotiii, AiN( N* 
Oil) NCO K, whuh contains a N' N " pioup eapabk 
of ehmniatiiig N io prep I he ArNHNHCOiK esters, 
1(1 cold tjHN olns ol tlu AiNTlNIL compels wire 
tiealcd with C ICO Me ol CTCO I t and pourcel into ue 
told 2(H( II SO» lo piej. the ArN(NO)NHCO.k 
ckiivs.the ester 111 glacial Act UI were treated with eve ess 
eoned aq NaNO lopiep AiN NCO K a/o estc rs, the 
ee»i responding h\dia/e) eompds in glaetal Ac OH weti 
treated with excess CrO^, and peaiud into ue-walct 
lhi<-c .5 syntlieses gave the be-«t n suits ot any methods 
tried d\Jt p ntirophen\lltydra5o(iirboHalc (I), yellow, in 
ISO® Its nilroso dffti , /> O NCnIliNfNlONHCOiMe 
III JJVti , treated 111 ht O with i'bllNNH} 01 in boiling 
wHtei^ it re VC Its to 1 It is stable towaid NU4)li, in 
hot lt)'< Nat HI it yields appretx 4dS N and 2/‘^ p- 
(iNCMkNrf (II) \Ii p n^lrophemlazorarhonate, orange- 
red, m M 5 , stable low iid NHAUl bt p nitrophenyl- 
hydrazoiiirbonate till), In own-yellow, 111 IMS c)®, stable 
leiwaid NH-*!)!! Its nitroso dtrti , Inrown-yiUuw , in 
lit) i® (deeomi(>y ), in fioilmg water or with PhllNNll* 
. It 11 verts to III, ui boiling dil NaULl it evulves N aiul 
giVhs»a low yield of II hi p-ntiropheuylazocarbonate, 
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orangi*-ncl, m« 7/ "i", dots not riatt with NHtOH i 
fl/e 2,4’4*nitrophenylhydraz(HarbontiU, brown vcllow, m 
1 ^S", could nfft Ik JiiilrosHtid or di hydrogenated 
ej 7t4>-dtnttrophertyIh^tazocarhonatt, browii-vtllow, m 
lb%ljL, could ifot be nitrosatcd M* p uromo phenyl^ 
hvdrasoccrhonair (TV) in IK> I $ stable loward NHiOH 
Its mtroso deni , /» lirCoH^NtNOlNULO Me, straw 
color, m *1J Uhtoinpn ), nustibk in an in boiling 
water it torins IV, with httotiK ilkahe it foiins N and a 
low yuld of /» HrCfH4N* (V) Mi p bn mi pnctiylazo- ^ 
carbonate, <vr itigi vclhm in 7>(» si ibK toward NH2tlH 
It p bromoplun\lhydraznarhmatt (VI), in 10 > , sUibh 
toward NiliOII Its mlroso dtru , vtllow, in 101 > 
(diionipn ) III lioiliiig water nr with i*hNIl^eHj it foinis 

VI with strong ilk dies it forms N iiid a \ei> low yuld 
of*V Kit, p Ud\lhvdrir iorhomitf in 11- , I ibU low ml 
NHOH \is%tttro\o dern , sti iw col ir, m i b , ii )t 
staliU with hot n| NiOH it ioims N ind \ \civ small ^ 
yield of ^ MtCoHiNi Ah p lohh,. (atbomile brilliinl 
orange, in 2d il)“, stdih lowiid NlfiOll It p tohl 
hydrazoi irf onatt , tn SS table loward Nil Oil p 
BrC,H4MINIIC,OMl2 ind p O^NC «1I4MIMI(-()M1 
prepd cold HR to the ileseription of Daiapskv (C A 

2, JOKd), ni 22 1 ind 22b , resp (mslc id of 22b iiid 
212** of O ) I Kill stibh loward Ml OH A liRht 
eve ess of AinNO and MCI uddid to tie cold de p 

0 NCflH4N(NO)NIK HO P nUnphtn\lni I 

tr>\f)hydrazint /> f) NCrlliN^^NO^NHCHO (VII), straw 
color, m lOd 10" (deconipn ) gives blown led solus 

111 in NiOlI which on boilniK evolvi N mil ioim 11 
Suspended in I t O VII and FliNlINIl loiin /> ONt Hi 
MIMILHO in 1S> I <l Hir 32 1SUKIS‘)<)0 

VII IS an isoiiK r ol p O NC II4N NC-(Oll) NOH, ind 

w IS prepd beeiiisc it his Mine of the pie pel tits ol the 
praitdiiig nitjoso estei k C Divi 

Preparation of p phenylcnedihydrazme hydrochloride 
H A F Vhoutisseii r \tu <lum Vr *5S, I'Vt > b 
(IbO) Kediietioii of titraroli/ed /> (.jHi Ml ) with 
SnCI III coned HCI rims p phfn>tlfntii*h\dra uu dt 
/K/, elttonips <ni wjtiiiini, it sItii» tuic lollowed Iroiii 
the prepii ol /» Lfn4l/ md L II4C-I tnd the dinnnar 
bazide, pale ye Ilow whit h c it bom 'cs on lie iting 

L J \tt i 

Breakdown of organic arsenic compounds Be r til 

1 ngUind SifwsA Ktm luU 45 1<0 j (1 > i) FhkH 

AsO,Hi IS islel b\ titritioii with N lOll lud bronio 
thviiml blue It is tible when drv but lire ik down n\\ 
re rystii , giving AstlH^ Iliis k k lion is Insteiud bv 
HC 1 It is nionomol In broinuuting H OjAsC Hit O H, 
the HBr formed t it d> reel m m ilogous it letion giving 
CHr coil md AsO H In botli in tiiiies As> dioppe I 
toAs»' A K Kose ^ 

Nitrogenous arsenical derivatives VI s Berlin 
goz/i Ann (him 23, IbS >(BH>) C.t>iite 

tion I he Ihittl sinteiiet in C 1 27, ))I> should re leJ 

I ith Ills bun eoiiibifud with / II (bAsL HtN Nv- 
II (oIJ)NH 2.4 an) and with p H O \st. IhN Nk If 
(011)4 2,4 (IV) i ^ 

The action of copper on aromatic acetomercuric de 
nvatives A C ml irdi iml H Cutii \nn ditni 
«/>/>/zert/rt 23, )(»2 t (1 ) ) Whtn < FhCli kO ) Il„ is n » 

iluxtfl in ben/e lie or tilueiu with Cu powilei, md the 
product tvapd in «e? alnio t pun HgPli 1 obi mud 
/n powder may d > Ik use el Similarly ItNC H» 
Cn^Cblilfg when trealtd i dioye yield J*hNI t 

A U C oiilicn 

Action of sulfur on organic compounds XI Action of 
sulfur on biben/yl 1 lulwik S/pul md Mine I Cjrid 
s/tam Rni,.nikt Hum 12 47ssl(4sl in (aynai ) 
(BM2) ef C A 24, i2>»» Bauinmii md Klitl (hn 
24, HI2(ISbl)) and Sqw 1. imd kow il ki Utumik 
Rolski 16, !I2(Ibl*n) obtuiud b> tr atmg sIiIIkiii 
with b, a < oinpel eoiitg S, in -Jd >d Jlji'»<onipd 
includes adiuivt*' of teti ipht nvlthiopheiie Aflei ptinii 
ration, the substdiiec is S free, 111 24^ f ipprov iiiol 
wrt corresponds to (CtHi)* Interaction of S and bi- ^ 
bciuyl yields H-»b, tctrapheuyllhiopliin and s^tstra 


phenylbuianeM m 251 5-2 0**, forn^ tgr redtiction of 
utraphenylthiophcne « ' J Wiertdak 

Preparation of some denvattves of tri|dienyl|efinajiiiim 
by means of sodnim tnphenylgennamde Charles A 
kraus and Clarence b Sbennan J Am Chsm Soc 
55, 4bb4 7(lbdl) PhsC^Na ui liquid NHa and PrBr 
(added by intans of NH|) give prftpyitrtphenykgermamum, 
111 W> b i , Bu dern , in H4 V 5 “i® , Am derw , ni 
42 btnzyl deru , tii H2 'i I PhiGcNa and 
I tuCuBi m L1H4 give triphenylgermanyUiifthylgermantum, 
ill Si) 5 1)0 *»“ C J WcM 

Labilities or electronegativitie&gof some unsaturated 
alkyl radicals as determined by hydrogen chlonde scission 
ot organolead compounds Henry (oilman, Pdnuiiid B 
lowne and II I Jones J int ( hiw fdSoc 55, 
i)i(BH^) In connection with relative uoniaticiLiis, 
a study has been made of the rates of eleavagc of Luisyui 
eiiganoh id eonipds by means of Hkl i he relative 
ordei ot 1 ibihtics or so-ealh d elcctroiugativities of raeiu als 
I csseiitiallv that obsir^ed m the scission reactions of 
otlur org iiiomctallH eompds by HCI lor C4H1S and 
<v CiHri Ph [It anel PhkII | J nphcnylallylkad 
gives FliaPIikl aiiil propeni , indie ating that the ally! 
group IS more libile thin the Ph group, likewise, the 
A Ivivl group IS ( leaved before Ph however, the Ph 
I idle 1 1 1 re moved before the i buteiivl radii il In 
phnnl I uUnvUtad, \n H4 <» result m Mb* , vn Id from 
ClI LlItllCHMgBi mil PlnPbCl TK 1 give, dt 
phin\l t I nlcnUlcad ihltndt m 114 ) (dicornpn ) 

iruth\l > I utitnlUad,^} 7s , df I 'll lb, w*, 1 '>211), 
HCI gives ilhvi 1 butenvlkad diehloruh Iriphenyl (i 
/ lyllnid 111 lOi tnphtnyl <v nnphth\ll((idt m i >1 
PhPbklllh and HCI give dtph^tiylltn^Ulead thhridt, 
sinteis I '>7 C J ^\est 

Diastereoisomers of 2,5 diphenylsulfinylhydroqumone 
diacetate Mu ion I Mule 111 uid Koger Ad mis 
/ Im (him St 55 JbSI UB)> ) Dipheiivlttno 
hveltoiputioiie ihieetite ovuh/i<i with HO in \i()H 
,, ves I imvt of a mtl t dtph(u\l ulfinUhydn 

uiN Hi hlduKiiat III 207 S md I/I > > , resp , 
theie ilso re nils i m mo uUovuk C /H OS m 112 5 
> Ovulitioii >1 eitlni disulfovidt give ^ * diphenyl 
utf luin m diatetP^t m 2 0 1 nkeotnpii ) 

Ke due turn ot iitliei <jt or /i suit >\id( gives the otiginil 
thio e< iiipd lliisc 2 lot ms ui the me o ami ticimie 
I mil unel iie llii 1st evunpk of siieh isomeiisiu m i ill 
(lliivlsultovide k J West 

Study of certain analogs of resolvable biphenyls 

Minon I Male 111 md Roger Adam / \m (him 
S/ 55, 4hS> SilMlt) Ihini itvl sulfon iiid eoiitd 
HNO give the / dt AO dim pile vellow, m 172 
I all 111 p eor ) 1 e elm tion with /ii md HCI 111 Ac OH 

gives the NIJ dim , m 217 5 S 5 ,> Dinitrodi 

mi itU ftlom in 171 j 2 > U5 J » dt Mh dim , 
velk>w, III H 4 > dm tion with /t%-Hg and dil 
HLl i < dtatnnudimisilvhnethnne tn IbO fiO 5 

iH*,) dt Hit ^all elieoiiip 221) M) 2,1,(), 1,5 

\ftjtON)C kOCl md imsil^hiii with AlCb give >,» 
hnttudtmt itv! ktlmt vilhw, in 1*)*) 200® Atteiiipls 
to u olve Uii Ml ekiivs through the e ipiphor ulfoim 
01 bioiii K imphorsiillonu silt*' re suite el 111 failure [0)1 
I given loi laeli silt I his 1 iilure to di nioiistrate the 
(list me ol e 11 iiitioimirphs lu the 1 c4Miif»ds suggests a 
hsloitioii >1 the telialudril sUuitiiie of the S ind the 
CH4 t ilonis in tliese iom])d to i ekgne whieb penults 
tree rytitioii >1 the imsilvl giemps or perhaps a syii 
e hroiii/nig e)t the rinj ehitiug lot itioii, 01 1 viti boUi 

C [West 

Thiols derived from e , m and p methoxytoluenes and 
benzoic acids Mtelhavlal S ^hah tChiuubliai i 
Pliitt imlDiiibO king! / Clum S/zf 1933, 1 >75 81 
MeUiowtoIueiii > siilhme a* id (I), oxidi/ed with Hr 
biMiiO and the k silt of the and heated with PCI 
gives „ mi thowtolui nt sulfon vl ihlnvdt (II), an till 
the amtdi in 14 > 4 Keeluctioii of I 01 11 With Sn afni 
Hkl gives >,2 HS(McO)k«HiMe , b 23^ 0 , Pb >a/i, 
deep yellow, Bz deriv , m 17® ^••methyltktot-l jneihoxy 
toluene, b 2o4®, oxidation gives d-^hyhul/pnyl-J 
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methoxybirtioic-acid,Mm. 1(56^. 2,4-0|N(H0|S)CtB;iMc 

( Ba saint crystals wlA 2 mo^. HaO; K saU) is reduced by 
1 X 4)95 to the o-NHa deriv,, from which the diaso 
com^^t dccomps. 1(4**, was prepd. and decompd. by 
H/) to 2,4-HO(HOaS)C^H4Me (Ba ^alt, crystals with 2 
niols, H|0); MeaSk)4 gives 2~mslkox^lu€ne-4-5ulJotii< 
Q(id, aiialyzi'd as the Na salt, with 1 mol. HfO, and the 
fla salt, with 1 .5 mols. HjO. The ^id chloride is an oil 
and the amide m. 123** ; reduotioir of the chloride gives 
tJhtol-S^melhoxyloluene, b. 23K U** sail, yellow); 
•l-fifthylihiol 25«‘>-()®; 4-methylsulfonyl-2-meth^ 

oyyhenztnc acid, m. 131**. d-SulJo-g^telhoxybenzoic acid, 
d(‘liqiiesceiit, m. 162** U*b salt); d-chlorosulftmyl deriv. 
(Ill), in. 149.5®; 4~ainidosHlfonyl deriv., ni. 2fll®. Ke- 
(liirtion of III gives 4*lhsol~2-^tetho\ybenzoic acid, 111 . 95"; 
4-^methyhhwl deriv., m. 112®. 5,2-H5(Me(>)CnHaMt‘ 

gives a Bz deriv., 111 . SO®; o-metkylthiol-2^meihoxytoluene, 
b. 259®; oxidation gives .^-inethyLsulfonyl-2-inetkoxy^ 
bnizmc acid, iii. 190®. o^Thiol-Jmeihoxybenzotc and, ni. 
J( K')® ; .7 -methylthiol deriv m. 70^. 2 -Meth«)xytolu«‘ne-()- 
sulfonir acid (K salt, crystals with 1 mol. II»(1) gives a 
I blonde, oily, and an amule, in. I(V4”. fi-Thiol-S-niethoxy- 
toluene, b. 2;iS® (B/. deriv., 111 . 02®; disulhde, in. SO“); 
N tnelhylthiol deriv., b. 2.50®. 2^'rhiol-2~fnethoxytoluene, 
h 2.5(> V“; dtsuljide, in. 148®. 2-MethyUhtol~3 -met boxy- 
t duene, b. 209 70®; ^-meihylsulJonyl-H-methoxyhnizoic 
Olid, III. 212®. 5-7'hiol-:t-methoxytoluetie, b. 2.51 2®; 
* -methyl thiol deriv., b. 203®; .%meth ytmljonyl -2 -m ethoxy- 
•ousou and, ni 195”. o-Thiol-g-methoxyhenzmc and, 
III 102®. ~>-methyltliiol dertv., 111 ; 155®; reduction ol 
I 1 ldorostilloiiyl‘o incthosyi'cn/oic acid gives .7 melhoxy- 
tnzoK at id o -disuljide, in 22S". 2,.5-HS(Me( 

Idiiiis a Br. denv., 111. 84 ‘ , ii-methyltkiol-H-methnxy- 
lolitenc, b. 272', oMdatiou gives C-meAhyhuljonyl-H- 
oh’thoxybenzou tuid,\ii ISO ^-Thioi-i methox\toluene,h. 
S3 I Mcthvlihiol denv..h 200 1”; " methyUuljonyl-i- 
methowbenzoH and, 111. ISO”; :t-methytsHl}onyl isomer, m. 
JJ5 :t-Sullo‘l‘methn\vben7nu tind,u\.?M I' {K II salt, 
iMlh 2 iiiols HjO, Bo '^olt, iMlli 2 mols. HjO); .7 ihloro- 
Miljonyl-t-methoxyhenzoyl rhlonde, in 70’; o-arntdo- 
nhonyl-t melhowbenztimide, in. 2()2*, 2-chlorosutfonyl 
/ tnethin \b(n:ot< and, 111. 178®, H-thiol-t-methoxyhenunc 
and, ainorplu)U*«, 111. 317 ’ •(deeoinpn ) ; H methylthwl 
den- , in. 20.’> C' J. We,sl 

Chloro derivatives ot benzylphenols. II. Some 
monochloro. dichloru and tnchloro derivatives of and 
/• benzylphenols B ( Huston, U. 1.. tniile, P. S Chen, 
\\ . N Ihudley, \V. Warren, L, S. Ham and H () 
M.itc J. Am. Chem .Sm . 55, 4ti;t9 13(193:1), cf. C’. >1. 
25, ,3(i:}r>. The iollowing ehlorodiphenylmethanes were 
piepd by the AICI.1 oi Claisen method: 2 -hydroxy-2'-, 
•) nii Til®, ir,.2';, yield; -.7-, m.40.5 1.5®, 275„; -J'-, 

l. 14 192 4®, 7 VS*,., » !»• (»0 **"1 -5*,;,; 4-hydroxy -2'-, 

m. r,S 9 ®, 11 7't ; -.7-, b, 145 8®, 40S ; bu 2(M>-2®, 

15 S*,; 111 . 87 7.5®, 4(iVi; 2-by<lro\v-5,4 '-di-, 

111 41.5 5.5®, 15*', . -.7,5,2 -tn-, m, .59.5 (iO.5®; -.7,.i,.7'- 
n-, m. 59.4 (M) , 4.r>(iS ; -.V,.s,4'./ri-, ni. 09.5 70.5”; 
/ hy/duny-’t,a,2'-tr% , in. 80..5 '7.5 , 10.8^ f ; -2, ,1,2 '-in-, 
III 79 80®, 11.5',, .7,5,/'-/ri-, m. (U.5 2.5®, .35',. 

bikers 2-i hlerobensyi I'lt, b.-^ 110 5®; 2-Cl isomer, ni. 
.0 li r, 109 ",',: 4 tV isomer, in. 85. .5 0.5", ; 

i thlojobenzyl l^hloiophenyL, in. 80 1", .35^; 2-thlnro- 
•etrM 2, l-duhloro phenyl, in. 01-2®; 2- Cl tsomer, m. 

12 2.5’, L40',,/, t-Cl isomer, m, 04 5 5.5 \ 2-chloro- 
phenyl btUzyl, hi 138 40”, 7.5',;,; 4-(7 tsomer, in. 70 1"; 
/ (hloros^-benzylphenyl benzyl, 111 . 53 4®, SO'?;?. Btnzoyl 
tsteis of cMorodiphenyl methanes: 2-hydroxy-2'-, bj.i 
17:4 0": -,7-, lit 09 71®; -.7'-, in. 07 7.4®; -ti-, m. 
51 5"; 4-hytiroxy-2*-, in. 04.5 5..5"; -.7-, 111 . 71 .3®; 

III 57.5 tT; ./t, III. 1J5 (5®; 2-hydroxy-,%,4'-di-, 
>" 84.5 5.5®; •2,ri,2‘-tri-, 111 . 81 2®; -2,.l,2'-tn-, m. 
b3.,5 4.0®; 4-hydroxy-2,:l,2'-iri-, m, 80-7®; -2,rt,2'-tn-, 
m 1.30 30.4®; ’-.7,5,4 '4ri-, m. IIO 7®. Benzenesulfonyt 
• /y.' 2-hydroxy-9-, ni. 02 4®; -.7-, m. 08 9®; 4- 

bvoto\y-2 , 111 . 04 -H®; 2-hydroxyl ,2, 2 '-in-, ni. 114.5 5®. 
p I oluenesutjonyl esters: 2-h^rQxy-2-, ni. 81.5 3.5®; 
•*-, III. *55 7.5®; 4-h^roxy-2-, in*. 51 3®; 2-hydroxy- 
d,2,2'^rit, me 125.4-6®; 4-hydroxy-3,5,3'-tri-, m. 104,5- 


I 5®. No ethers were formed in the .ilCIa condensation 
where Cl was present in the nucleus of the PhCHaCl. , 
in the Claisen reaction the preseifbe of Cl in the nucleus 
of Uie PI 1 CH 9 CI exerted a retardin(<^ influence on the yield* 
of iK'nzylated pliriml and its corresponding etheriT tthe 
greatest retarding effect being exhibited when the Cl 
was in the w-po.sition, the hext when in the o-position. 
The yields of the beiizylati^d phenols by the Claisen re- 
action ill case of m -substituted tbenzyl chlorides was in- 

* ereavd by adding iht corres]Kmding lx<nzyl ether to the 

reaction 111 ixi. C. J. West 

Oxyacanihin and berbamine. III. 1«\ v. Bruchhausen, 

II. Oberi'inbt and A. b'eldhuiis. Ann. 507, 144~59( 1933) ; 
of. C. A.2S, 298:4.-2,5^1)ialdehydo-;t,4'-dielliyl.6.0,2*- 
triiiietlio\y-l ,1 '-diphenyl ethei, previously obtained 
Iroiii oxyacanthiii (I), is 1 educed by Zn and AcOfl- 
HCl to thc' 2,2'-di-AIe denv. (II), ni. HOlo®. 'ITils was 

I synthesized as follows: .3,9-Me(Me( ))CftH*OH and AcjO 
give the Ac denv., eonverted bv Al(?la in PhNO* to 
tifetotsof resol {2-methyl-4- hydt oxy-2-meth(M[yaeetophenone) , 

III . 124® Isemitiirbazone, ni. 224®; oxime, ni. 174®); 
reduction gives 8()7o of l-methyl-2-hydroxy-4-methoxy-ti- 
eihylhenzene (III;, 111 . .57.5” {Bz denv., in. 71®); the 
2- hr deriv (IV) in. 51 .5‘ (OO'Jti yield). IV was also 
prepd as follows: 2-Bromovuiiilliii on reduetion gives 
.59'; t>f J-tneihyl-2-hromo-2-hydro.xy-t-tnelhoxybetizene, m. 

I 98", AcCl and AlCl# give .59'; of 2'nieihyl-2-bromo-4- 
hydroxy-o-methoxsHuetoplmwne, ni. 82" {semiearhazone, m. 
214®), reduced by Zii and IlCI In IV. IV and CIl,Ni 
in lU/O give l-methoxy-2-bromo-2,4-dimethoxy-6-ethyl- 
benrent, bo^ 89 ’. Condensation of III and IV in MeOK 
with NatiirkupfiT C and CiifOAe)^ gives U. Kerhamine 
(V) yields a Me ether (VI), m. 182®, ahieh analyzes for 
CartlliiOnNa; V is then an isomer of 1. The llofniami 
dignidatioii of VI givis a mixl. of 2 methme bases, M 
(cl. Santos, (' A. 24, 1947), and B, tn 146-7®. The 
base A and give (he suim‘ pnxliicts as I. V and 
tetrandine arc optical isomers, while* I is a structural isouuT 
of these 2. C. J. West 

A new class of "free" radicals. A. Si'honberg and K. 
Hupp. Naturwissenscliajten 21, 591(1933). On dis- 
solving Ph^Si or (cr-CioHjCS)aS in indifferent solvcmts 
the substuiHis partially ciceonip., forming free radicals 

• with univalent S atoms: pheiiylthiyl (PhS) and thio- 

iiaphthoylthi>l (CnJIiCf :S»S). The solns. do not con- 
form to Heel’s law; they are therincxdiroiine. Solns. of 
dipheiiyleiie disulfide follow this Inwr; with them possible 
ileeoinpn. does not cduinge tin* no. of mols. 'Fhc free 
ladic'als aie named "tliiyls"; they bind hi*avy inidals at 
room temps., liec ladicals with trivalent C and aliphatic 
diazo coinpds. H. J C. van der Ilocveii 

f Thiophenol chemistry. Condensation reaction be- 
tween thiophenols and condensed aldehyde-ammonias. 
Cjregg Duiiglurty and Wendell II. Taylor. J. Am. 
Chem. Aw. 55, 4588 9.3(19:43); cf. C.^A. 27, 187;!.—. 
lle^aini thyleiietetramine (I) is dccompd'. by PhSll when 
boued ill l,4-dio\ane .soln.; 2 atoms N per mol. of 1 are 
eliminated as NHj, I hi- otliet product Ixniig N(CIIs- 
SPh)s; other thioplKuols .mil mercaptaiis camsi* analogous 
iKH:oini>ii.s., the following merLapiomethylamines being 

8 formed: tri-p-bromophenyl , m. 135®; Iri-p-nitrophenyl, 
yellow, m 149"; tn-p-tolyl, 111 . 52®; tnhenzyl, m. 46®. 
Hydiobeii/ainide, liydrofurfuraniide and other hydra- 
nudes ari' partially decompd. liy thiophenols, yidding 
the typical product RCll:NClI(SK')H-f as well as NHj. 
benzatphenylmercaptobenzylamine, m. 79.5"; bensdlhenayl 
denv., in. b7"; bcnzal-p-tolyl deriv., m. 74®; 3-nilro- 
benzalpheuylnscrcapto-Ct'-ttitrohenzylamine, pale yellow, 
m. 122®; methylbenzalpllptylmcrcapiotolylamine, m. 71®; 
furjHratphenylmercaptofurfiirylaniine, m. 49®. On warming 
with ale. Pb(()Ac)i a inen'aptidc ppt. forms. On distn. 
thc.se coinpds. dmnnp. ^f(ClliSPh)8 gives PhsSi. Dil. 
alk. KMnO^ does not oxidize PhCII:NCII(SPh)Ph, 
while 39*^;, IljOi gives complete dei'oiiipti., forming 
HzOH; with Bib thc chief product is PUsSt. C. J. W. 

Alkyl derivativlsb of halogen phenols and their bac- 

*ter^d^ notion. 0. Bromophenols. Kniil KJannann, 
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Louis \V Ciatc*, Vlidiiim A SUttinov and I*hilip H Cos, 

• Jr J \m (htm Sot 55. M)57 cl C t 

27, llu* J iilk\l diitvi ut h htomo 

* phtnol au upoiUd »Mt, l>/ IIS Jt*', in (no", //. b 

/V, I), IIJ / .in V . Rit.h IJ") 7\ 111 
Iw, bi I I > , ni l(i , Iw, 1)4 IM htx^U b^ 

l^)() . ni »1(> t\tloh(\\lt 1) Ku , Ml 1 » i^Urt 

f/w/^/ • brotnophtm It hi IJJ , I ptop\ I ^ t~iltw(ih\l tit 
, Ml <>1 i I hiwUdni , b J4's‘' > hniniu J Ity 

irowprnptopht Hotif in t S hul\t pin non£t\h i *J , 
Ml '"m i> , i/iinphtntNt b lb »() uiproplu tioni , in 

(K» ) / JitniHopIt u\l tit t hit . b 100 , ptofnttiittlt , 

I) IN hftMuhtU IIJ // ^//( , li 4 1 * 1 ^ . mprihttt, 

]) in K» loin pilJi M»«i« Miurooij. iMMiis vim 
MM{J iii (In bat li nil IN pi IhtUhnla Ivpltt, Siaplt\lo 
t\tu\ p\o>ini\ aurtn , MuolaUt mm titluu ulosndiom ) 
iinl M mu! t ftlhitan \ h n U lid viritb (lu nil ot Ur-.* 
ill siibstitiili d bioinoplK jiol <1 ii\s will lound to bt 
siroiii,l\ jiifiiKidti iiid b> coMJpiii livoriblv ni Ihis 

i( spii t with lilt C 1 din\ studKil puvuiiislv A in llu 
I ilti 1 i<i I tin < oiisLiliii on oi iln niol iiid tlu vit ot Lhi 
Mib titmnts not onl> uillutiiu lIr ndin d\ of tlu gum 
iidd utioii blit dod t till point it wlmh thi qiiio 
p ifTitl hi tiiK ippu Id it, vail ti till (.iiiMRidd 
nlioM ol I g v« 11 cotiipd viitli tispiit to tlu (oiiuiii^ 
IttfilitHi f\pki duliin «»i piaituallv di ippi ii vaflidi 

it till SlliU llMR. I lllllllg \ll\ I iMSlduibli Jit Igllt VV 111 , 
II L lid to pitJiogiiiii I )c u III 1 1 t b LI ti 1 la mil ]>ittio 
gi 11 1 tiMH i C. I t 

Action ot nitrous acid on pfrocatccnol -4 sulfonic acid 
f 1 n ik I iiul I ^iK I ( tllfth n L^tthodo (tun 
i om uunitaLi ui 5, No (), Jn (ni Jniiili 

() ( 1 26, t M Jlu sill ting p lint of the work wi 

till \i Ol k ill ol p\io dtilwl I sill Ion It Hid (I . 
]}aipl by hi It Mg p\roiitc<h)l with uniid 11 SO,, 
Ml uliali/iiig llu MiPi wuh men and tti ttiiig tin n 
<i\std Ikj lit ol I wdh till I did unt ol Na oi k id 
litt I VI s UNO (fioni dll IlSOiotlKI \ N i\o 
flatted with till Ni ill )f I to tivi tlu Ni diriv I 
llu di NO diii\ ol 1, K uid puniitlt<l tlu iiiono No 
Uliiv lobi obla iitd dso Ik piti iipc did itliinpl .the 
tji NOilinv toiildntU lx piipd Ihi liit <li NOdiiiv 
wi obt Hill <1 b> Ur i h »n liiiid IK I on tlu N i oi k 
tliLiv llu foil )VMni titiiv td lilt ih NO loniptl ii 
d '.iiibtti Ni mil k il iiv , \tlI(»R bitjwn imdli 

III I at id ,,oliiin vttlovv i ulu i \tJlosiM Hi d n\ 

null, g )ldt 11 >illovi lit li VI IV iNjdo ivi Si diiiv 
siiiiilii to Hi iltiiv t J tl iiv p^ohii n \ llt)va IuikIIi 

di ri\ , vti> t vpl ive II tills I ill il ivi dt rtv*- m 

iiit> tl> old\ sh^hllv sol Ml w iliii IlO Old ttig olvtn s 
Hidiiition of tlu il t ill NOtiiiipd (wdh Sn iiid IK 1) 
ivi Ur 1K1 ''lit ol till loiri p Jiidnig diininu twhit< 

111 (tiles, VI f\ ol Ml 11 ()) t) id 1 1 ion ol tlu troiii l> 
n diK mg duininii (b\ oi oi Iikl,) vuldtd i light gntii 
ppl ol Ur I Jilt p mding ininu lu u irlv nisol in IlO 
itid org soImuI llu pun it (i »ldin M How medli , 

unstubli 111 M) I id till \i dinv (hii whut. ii>sUd 

vuv lijdillv •! 11 llOiiidoi#, fdMiit ) ol tlu di tinni » 
uidwiiL do pupil I dw iTil H Sniigir 

Condensation of dmitrachlorobenzene with p ammo 
phoiiol 3,5 disiilfuiiic aud I M kigin, A s Xoioiuo 

ml \ / lyubitihvi \nilin I ra\ tt hna\t Itm 3 

li.KIh ,f V vtld of >()N J,l (ON; k H MK 
ll(S(bNi;<bi ,) I) I) w M obi lined b> ritluxuig i* 
hi 111 1 dl bull I nii\t ol Id ,, 1 ,1, 1 , ) kill (NH i 
OIDlSOjjDvSO Ni, hi C H iNOl^tl, - 1 1' AeON i 
Hid ()d ce no an I ih n dtiiig out with N jCI Hv 
working with ih PIN o^ I it nils I give tugitiv 

villow dviing on wool frt in ni u id bilh k B 

Structure of dunenc modifiiations of propenjilphenoi 
ethers I I llowf nidi S/* ki tni 507, ld7 Jd- 

,pi>,) t 1 27 yjJJ *1 iiith 1 piool ol Ur stint 
tnie ol tlu inUiiiK dl ill loiiipd (I) m the ynthesi of 
dnstxugeiiol i I Mind in d*- ii utioii wiili AeOAj in AiOlI, 

1 urt n/f , t 110,11 1 > . , b nig 1 irined Snnilaih., 
VgNOi in I ton givis a AO coinptl , k^M N, ni US*' 
A^iione dibnitniili iiid Cii bion/i oi d>n dust in C,Hi givi, 
tlu LOfUpil (II;, in KM II and MtOH-K<;U g.ve^UR 


tinsitd compd , CmHiA, ni JOk**, wfhilc 7n dust m 
HOIf gives diasarom , ui 

( Ml 0)iC(H,k II CHMe (Ml ())*C JliC H -CIIMe 

II 11 

( MeO; CaCCll k Bi Me ( Me( )) ,k «n.Cll— CBrMc 

(I) (II; 

C J West 

Constitution of the reaction product of benro- and 
naphthoqumone Hirith compounds which contam tw ) 
negative groups neighbormg to a methylene groop 

W ki sting / piakt (hem ^8, JLj Jd( Ido , N f 
( A 23, 1S7 Lll(kN) (1) ami k.lLO (II) m L I O, 
tri Lied with Nil loi i short tiiiK, givt i biiek nd ppl , 
1 II NUi. whit h d iikiiis in Uii ail 1 ( t i|pol ) aiitl J mol 

II give i bliii h bhik ppi , I JliJNKt I oninilas lu 

pioposid lot the si loiiipds k f Wi*«t 

Reactions of aldoxime denvatives with bases 1 
Reactions of certain acetyl p aldoximes with alkali 
kh€iTlis R UaiMiaiu^C 1 Sullivan / Am Lium 
Sot 55, 4()1 1 i{(ld,»; kiiliiti ill til (j aldoMiiit >. 
nael with N iOIl to loim paiiiv niUile and piitlv (i 
OMiiu llu follow ing y 11 hit wen olUaiiu cl troiii ieet>l p 
Ih ii/dldo\im« s ind aii dkdi it d , 4 MiO J », ti, 
>N<) O, Id at kP. I MiO )), »d. INOioi, 2) 

III 1 tun aid I MeO U, )t. 1 Ll w, tid, iiJitJi>l 

itiedi>\v 22, i)(), at id I MtO tiS, ,1, 4 Cl b/, jd 
» I HR UiyleiRdiov> (»4, 2» N i/CO il 0^ oi ld“ givi 
7d ‘MP, **l thi loiieM^xinding niliili k J ^^e t 

Cleavage ot the al&ehyde group as fonntc acid from 
aromatic aldehydes I Polychiorobenzaldehydes k*un 
IhirltHk Htf 66B, J v2/ lld*>) k iit im aroiintit 
dililhdes spilt oil till k no group qinntu itiv( 1\ ts 
MkollwiUi dkalii till ehivigi Mtiii todtpiud *n 
till po ilioii mil piobablv on the ii duit of Ur sub tdueid 
B/H mil Its m kl, m Hi, o md / I tlu v NO md liO, 
p Me, pit,/* Hh -md 2,5 Mi , md 2,) 2,1- lud » > 

Lb d rv hi\i Ik 111 tiidiid All ol tlu si, eviiptiiig 
til md p HOk ILk HO, fiut noiiiiillv bi mg di 
lutfp )tti Ml itid into Kid md ili 2( kik 1I,C liO 
howivu IS brokiii diwii tjii mtit divilv ml > n ( UUCl 
aiifimOiH.a lie dso2,{.l) md \l.«) k I k IH HO nid 
C C* t llo I itlur kOH ri N lOH t m lx u>i tl. but ii a 
N I k() , Nllj Ol JMiNH N i k () oil Mil w itir bilh d x 
not aiRk> >,l>klCnklIO md ili Nil conviil it 
mi) m nil iphotis gl i s\ in i lout,, u) iiiuhing d 
illhvdi, CHkI or IICO 11 I) rivs of IlOk H, 
CHO md m MiOt ll,k HO in whi h Uu - > p >sil u 
to (111 ClfO gKMip aie (Mitipiid b\ kl oi Hi (2t», i kl 
illOlC.ll k HO) hkewi i pill oil Uii k HO gioup, whih 
Uu l,t) Hi and 2 ehloio 1 biomo diiiv iin nniiiillv 
dl proiMirtionati d k \ R 

r bynthesis of hydroxyephednnes I \miigos Aiumo 
Ait atad tiinr Muiinti 3 1, 21t» 4ill*M»i llu piipi 
and piopiitiij of liyi^tAyc phediim md ^jilatid tomtuK 
in iivuwid iiid ovii 10(1 iiliriTRis j.i\(n llydiovv 
fphdliiiiis (an bt pnpd loan li>dto\>phi iijl dkvl 
kitoius With the aid ol AlCb A pitpd Irom IMiOH 
md I iCOkl or MiLHHrkOkl, o md p hydiow piot)u» 
plu noiu , and thi new ioiiiikI , o md pAi\ho \hh u\ 
ixbrmoOh\l k tom ^ HOI ll,k()CllHi M» , ol whu h 
iitUi Uu fMompd was vol itiU with sUam and mi\ 
iriiUtiHi. to thi skin and niueosa, ni »2 , and loriiud i 
2,1 thin i )ph( iivlhvdi i/nni , oiaiige, in H I I / 
lompd iu»l v(*litile with stiam, iii M U (v /oaU m 
S7‘*,. 2,1 diiiiLiophenylhydra/one, diik rul, in lU 
(dttompii ;; I he yiilds wiu 25 fiON Jlu pn pii ot 
k* dihvdiovvpiopiojilunoiii (Iroiii pyitx iteehol; and 
si vei d ot it deiivs !•» disiriluil, dst> /» hvilrovvphdivl 
rje HR ihvl iniiiKKthv 1 kl tom , HAX. HrfiOClU NHMi ) 

11 (olsoii 

The mechanism of the Perkm Oglialoro synthesis 
M Halimin Rtnd tutnd ni (Napoli; jl) 2, 20 * 
tBt>)) ( ft lilt to Oglialoro ||oi Uu uuk1i(ii itioii 

of (hi Piikiii 'lyiithisis usiialh uiditiil to I iltig liAir 
iiudiate compds neiiilly i olatid lu sindii ol tlu fe 
aeltoii ale iddn eompd bitweiii tlu sdt m^l the and 
or cuiliydrule I he bond steins to be bitiveti^thi eai- 
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iMjnyl (# of tHi sAl ati<^ dL CIT group in Iht acid, 
tbi O litcouimg quadi ivalc 111 and Ihc II atom*’ iHiuiiimg 
siilticii ni4p uactiVL to take a pari ni iiiitlur steps of tlu 
s>iithisis No further df tails an explaiiitd 

Amu 1* W lute 

Chlonimneb IV Study of the reflcUons of certam 
aid chlorimines with bascb Lh'iiks H Hausci and b 
Moon J im iittm Soc 55, cl 

i’i 25, 41 Jhc jclatnc < isi ot removal of llCl lioni 
; iiifto , />-nitio , p iiloto and /> iiu thov\ Im ii/ ah lilor* 
iimms b> ilkali in I and by isr>>AinNlli in Ciilr are 
in llu same nlative oriKi as the tont/aWoii eonsts of tlu 
i irn iKfiiding adds and phenols llu relative riles ol 

II Kluti ol vermin amines with w-mtrobeii/aleliloriiiiinc 

in edit ale in the same lelatwe ordei as tlu u iii/ itioii 
(ousts of the ba es Hit le nits aie given ni «i erics eil 
I II ve s C T W c I 

b Siilfo 3 nitro and S sulfo 3 hydroxybcnzoic acid 
Madhivlil h Sh di itiel khiiuibl^ai 1 bliett J i hint 
Sn 1033, ^ 1 , el llolhiniiii iiid van iJoi st ij, ( ] 

5, it74 Sulfonation iiid iiitialion ol 1)7<)1I give > 
iroSiO to II (Ij, ndiidl a the Bisilt, eiysb 

with A iiiols II <), tlu \ej II snii e iis veith 0 > mol MO 
mil (he A II Milt veuh J iiiul H O, (he NllxH wit t arihvcl 
J he K Ol \a all and I*CU, he iti el t his on the witei 

bilh give tlu tn ul ihldthii ^ lu (>{ , ol t ihhtosuift > 

ttily ntt^ou Uitii (II), in 1/0" NlliOll (el (I ^S) give 
atf uio^til* m\l tn i fh* ti^unuJf , in J3b the nitr t 
Itti n iuui eves pie pel b\ hvdrol^i ol the einidt veilh 
lU 1 111 bv b ilitig II veith Nil Ivieluetioii ol 1 ni Nil 
veilh M S gives (punt tlu i NIf deiiv elll) II gives 
imtdn tilfi n\l anitn i It uatiJ,m J4J (deceiiiipn ) 

III vield I flta o t mini rl eoiiip 1 yeotiveiled iiit > 
» 110(110 Sit llkOH IVl vvhuh sips veith niols 

lid i ni(inoit\draU in ilJ t tonne el on de uejtuii 
A i/, eivstil veith ine»ls UO \a II wll inlivel 
/\.//m//,(1v Id veilh I > inol II d Mltfi sai In 
17/0 ditt 111 1J> A // wit erv tals with 1 me 1 

lid N</ // lit it I il 1 t I yi\ s the tid ndt , m 

I , ol tilth suit H\i ntlli wtnrm tuti m IH) 
Nil dll give 111 itmidf 111 ISI ol t amt t ati ft\l 
/ It vv tit t( and ni *. ! 1 • \lk In ion <ii IV giets 
) lid) t IT Cd II t I We t 

> Phen>latet »ace tic ester \d dl Sonn md Woltgaiig 
I 111 n /h 60b, I »l ' i(( 14, {) llu leiiiipd ol» 
til < fl by Mtwood Siivtii on iiid Ihoipe (( 1 17, 

Is ) b MM (Miklltdlt eiul \edlt end whuh the \ 
ih lie Ml ve i 1 I ■> pill tt vhniii atitait (1) w is le ally the <r bli 
I til r 1 he true 1 he beiii piepd bv splitting eill the 
e donp iioiii l*hg M t dL 11 \i t O 1 t (II) H tiling 

/ d \ dll 1 not suit tide ten this puipiise the 1 loriiieel 
(iiiniiiU inideiyeK ketoiu cleivage veith loiiiiition ed 
I'lit 11 (.dAle Siipiilu iteel te nil hkewi i gives no 1 
Ih best M( 1(^ ed 1 (44 wi t^itinieel bv shakiii) II 
I hi veith 1 ni(d id O /, NHs I bi I >» , give in 

\1 dll veith I (Cl 1 ekep red with ClNd }4 i f uiit 
veil >w green, with k(NOi| wjlhoiiL i sedviiit i no 
I nigt eedof Ihe eiud e intent cd puie 1 (Hr tit i it ion) 

I iOJ*/, iii*MdIIl/l/ I ton -21 4,, CULb 1S40. 
e tiler 11 !)'< Lit i'/, m 1/4 S \i tmarba-om , in 
J1 > 14 , ixinn. mI ami, ni 4t, s M , does not re clue/ 

1 I hliiig sedti , el^sedves in e oiled 11 SO, with iaint bioveii 
doi hilt is lepptel on dihi , gives i yi Ilow blown e>il veith 
Nl iNO a<%rl a deiti blue e (dot , qniekly e hinging te> bi mn, 
with k»C.i (>7 II SCh With N Hi lid in ether, I,rivi 
i htn^\l t pyrazolont , in 14/ s'", e isily sed in aeid 
md iHcnlie s and giving with I i CI 3 in ah a de t p re d, with 
NaNO a gieeii, with eoiii d H SC -)4 no c edoi 1 Pluiiyl » 

Imi/vl pvra/nle>iie (roiii 1 ind I’hNHlViH or, better, 
Iioiii I'hCH C OC IltCtbl t) and PliNIINM 111 AtOH, 
gives with Mel in Me OH at HU) lO** e>r with NaOMe and 
Me SO 4 in MeOH at (»() 7t)'-, the ^ Mi dint (7 phenU 
tnbpyrtm) (III), wi lOM ti®, llCi sail, sinteu Hi’)", 111 
i7) SI® (gas t vqlution ) / Nttro dim ot III, fioiii III 

h( ited a shoit time 111 e one d HNO|, yellowish, iii 14o ,5 
/ dttti , troin III Br iti CHCli, in JOI 4®, 

binge *^on rtcrysln horn watet into the t-mono-Hr 
hjr, ni ini’*!/®, wine h with NlIMej gives the 4- 


^ dimethylamifio compd (i^phfnylpyranndone), m 111 b't®, 
whuh gives in walei with IiCbja bliiti^v icde t ecdor, in' 
"lO*, ah With sedid NaNO anel a elrop of dil HLl a blue, 
t«d/>r vliieli so 111 disapiuars (/7t /’vi/Z, Sinte rs in 

HiS 71 ) I Pheiivl 1 liui/vl » pYi i/olenie, Irimi PIiL^I - 
(.IlltllOlCOl t md IMiMlNlf/, 111 U(. 7^ gives with 
M( I and Me OH at JOI) 10® the J Mt dnn , in 77 M 4 
7 i*h(n\l t I diltn \i » p\ra oiot^t , fioiii Ph(.ilH)tH 
(CIl Ph^CO I t (not isidited) md I’hMlNH , sinters 
2 MS®, ill 114 41 , give s 110 eoloi with 1 f C 1 01 NaNO , a 
broveii yellow enlor with k C i (>7 H St 74 , vellow brown 
with C(N 0 ) 4 , green yellow with MeOll J)i Lt di- 
phenutilvI^iKt matt , Itoni I, Na and 1 in ether, 111 1 14 Jo , 
itiscd 111 NaOlI, giv( s no e/ lor with 1 eC b *7 htnz\l t,7 
dtindrowt nimanii, from I and phloiuglue iiud 111 tone 1 

II SOi, gtadiiailv tin 11 broven md siildiim on lu iting, 
dteoiiips iImivi *40", is m el in IKi inel sed in N lOH 
witli*gr<en ( (dor, gives a > 11 e n e ol n with 1 e Cb and yr idu 

’ ally turn blown letl with k C 1 O 7 / //I7 analof>, from 
I and m C H 4 (dH) ,111 J 1 I 1 > , ,.iv( no ecdoi with H 
'"O 4 ol I (Cl md 1 d Ilk led eidor with kCrd/HSOi 
lli( ill s(dii h >\vs blue ihion eeii(« J he eoiiipd 111 

JJ 4 d( iribed iiiuh r this iiaiiii bv Hdei and Kedniisoii 
(C A 20, 1*U») 1 the uoiiKiu J iiliiiivl ImithvU/- 
liyduixveoiiiiiaiin Menapt t i lisdruw ft bni v/ 

pMimidtiii (ihwlnn yhoiutl), Iroiii I, tliioiue 1 and a 
4 little Nil iSt N III *11) 14“, give s whiti ppt with metal 
silts HgC I ) 7/ tnt e/ I phnnli ^rn U iiarlowiatit 

Iroiii I iml PhCe )C H N 11 HLl in 40 , ik (vuld, >) /), 
m 4-1 I , 111 (d 111 fill HLl s(d ni eoiud 11 SO, with 
velhw i(d(r give i viiv we ik |>nu qdiiiter reae ti 11 
Ine and d it kens I )> , solltiis 1 )'*» (» , m JOO > (de 
coiiipii , give I IK, iniif phiib 1 na > 1 / ti, a ehtj) led 
bi mn i doi with k CrO 11 Si), md i viiv 1 iint 'Hh w 
with C.(NO)t. mised with Cli powelci md e itiLi UMv 
^ he iti el to ibont JOO il vield i siibstiiiee 111 41 

(utidouide ell> J bni \l f phLti\lp\ttoh \ , sid in eoned 
Ji S ()4 wiiliiiil eoloi, ) ive 1 leii bie wii eoiot on uhlii 
ol KCrO ml gives 1 itihlish pmi phiilii leuLioii 
When I is di Id tlieie Kin 1111 t tesidiu ed (t Ini \i $ 
phi nantM atki U a p\iaii fldthy/dttdi, i mitlv \el 
iovvi h 111 1 */ S Di I t {I iiillt\l / an*il }i \l )iili\l 

mahmati Ad( liom 1 plu iiyl J, l-dinu thvl > 1 lomo 
^ ijuMivl > pvra/olone md I Lt\i(COlt) in beii/eiii 01 
vleiu) ni 11 ) 17 , 111 ed m dil llCl mil dkalu s gives 
J flint blown color with JeCl, eondeiist with uiea 

III th ptesenei ef drv N d >l t it ajioiit I JO to (4 mtltt\l 
aiitip\ryt) i iflt\ibatl ttunt and, m ab ive J >0 mol 

111 ehl IK 1 lait e tsilv ol ineoiKd IIC 1 and alk die , giv 
with led i reel and with C (NO ), 1 vellow eoloi \ntt 
p\ritti perlromidt, Ik m 4 1 g antipvmii 111 LHCU Umlv 
tKateel with !(» g Hi, dso in LllCl light yellow, suite is 
; 1M() ,111 1 >4 (il® I mol 111 C Hd meiatoiiie liluiite 
I liom i'l kl on -itteniptid ledvstn liom water 11 
ehaiiyes into 1 btomoantipviiiie 11 11/ L A K « 

hydroxyl derivatives of w -> dipaenylbutync acid ^ 1 
J* kohlei md R H Kimbill 7 -Ja/ C him So/ 55 

ll»^J 4(14,,) llu unsitil lietoiie, 1 hC 11 C H C'Pli 

COO (I) m dMs( nil/ d by kMiiO, it I to di 

® h> dr )\v eliphi iiy Unit vied 11 lone (I , 111 114 , m hot 

Ni/Ctl tiuri lesults tlu \a satt ii\s4 with 1 iiied 
I toll ed a,') diphenM tfiU\arti\\hutyri( and, in 

1 >1 (nsn illy mioipluiis m 1 >4 7 ) Mt t Uf (II , 

lupie lies about Mi wilhlos >1 MeOH iml loiiu itioii of I, 

ie«-iilt through tlu 1 wh I in MeOH, site! with HCI, 
gives Mt n,’y^diplun\l a,d dih\lrt\\ y thl ttobtit\raU, ni 
IJI Ridiwtim ed I wlh HI iiiel red P gives H/C H 
o LHPhCOH uiid PhC H CH CHPh COO ii due Hon ed 

the dibeii/oate of I or ot ll*givts PliC_H CH CllPhCO H 
lilt diatetate of I m M) the motumtiaU 111 MS 

the dibtnzoate id I 111 111 ol II 111 17S (its /Ic tUnt 

til 157®), the {riiuetati ol II in 1 “) » I 111 MtOlI, Ag 
CO and Mel gK?t,S7 P/ ed the di \I dtrtt (III), in 
*11S*, .paitial iiu4)vUtmn gives u mi\i ed J mojw Mi 
dims , III 14 1 and 77", haiigiiig pn t inelmg« to 1 1 J" , 
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in with Kt()H-Jv?)H gives the K 6alt, crystals with 1.5 
H-O, of %i,ti^iibelhoxy-y‘hyilroxybutyriL aitd, m. 
(decompn.) ; after 1 crvstii. froni aq. McOU alx)til 
Winvem'd tcrlll I mid Mc3S()4 in 20% NaOIl 
gives aty^tphenyltttfi-dihydroxy-y-^pirihoxyhutyric acid, 
ni. 2()P, and a small unit, of a di-AfH) aiul, tn. 148 

C. J. West 

General method for ijie preparation of di- and tri- 
arylacetonitrlles. J. Ilcxh. Compt. rend, 197» 770 2 
(iOtSti); cf. C\ A, 27, The reaction of PhClIBrCN 

with CftHit, PhMe, />-xyleiie, IMiOMc and CioHa; />- 
MeC«H4CllBrCN with PliMe and /»-xylene; I-CioHtCII* 
llrCN with Cr«n« an«i 2-Ciofl7CHBrCN with ^-xylene 
in the presence o! MCI,, gave the following e<Mrre.sponding 
ccAnpds. (% yields in parentheses): Pli.CHCN, m. 7ti‘' 
(75); <k>pheiftr]>nr-(p-to]yl)aoetonitrile, in. 02'" (50); 

at-phenvl-«r-(2,<Vdiiiietlivlplienyl)uet‘t(initnU , in (ho 
00). <jf-phenvl-<r-(/»-4imsyl)acetonitrile, m. 127'’ (.‘h*)) , 
a>pheuyl<^-(l-nephthyl)uoetonttnle, in. OS'* ((>7); di-^- 
lolylaeetonitnle, big 2J2“ (02); «-/>-tolvl-«-(2,5-di- 

nietliy]iilienyl)aectointrile, bin 212“ (02), a-phctiyl-«- 
(1 -naphthyl) acetonitrile, ni. 00“ (115); and <jf-2,r>-di- 
im'thylphenyl-<3(- (2-naphthyl )aeetunitrih , ni. 100“ (40). 
PhCBr^CN with CalTbUnd PhMe gave, resp., PliiCCN, in. 
I2S“ ( I.V/f yield), and tt-phenyl-a,rt-<li-/>-tolylacctomtrile, 
ni. 124“ (2.‘P'J yield). PhjCBrCN likewise treated with 
Cglli and PhMe gave, resp., JM1.1CCN, in. 12S“ (00*/r 
vicld), and rt,of-dipheiiyl-r*-(/>-tolyl)iicetoiiitrile, in. Ill* 
(02*',' yield) . u- Phony l-tt-(/>-lolvl)-a-l)roinoaectDnilrile 
.*ond(‘iised with />-xvlene gave c<-plieiivl-«-(/>-tolyl)-of- 
(2,.5-diniet1iyli>heTiyl)aci tonitrile, in. MS” (4.’>% yield), 
af - Phenyl - « - ( 2,r> -diinethvlpheiivl ) -<» • broil UMieetonitrile 
with CflllbOMe gave a-phenyl-«'(2,r>-t|imelhvlpheiivl)-<»- 
(pjfanisyl)ucetomtiile, tn. (45* r vichl). J.W. 

Course of the reaction in amalgam hydrogenations; 
ii-phenylsorbic acid. Kieliard Kuhn and ^la\ Hoffer. 
Her, 66B, I20:1 72(1022) The syiii. dipheiiylpolycnes 
anil eurolenoid oarbosylu acids which with Mu and \1 
iiiiialgatns giv<‘ w,w»'-dilivdf4» ooinpds. have proiioiuicedlv 
"nog.*’ substituents (Ph, COill) only at the ends ol Ihe 
polyene chains Aliphatic polyenoinoiHX'arlioxvlic acids 
also undergi ) predorn ina ntl> u),<c *-u ddn . What will happtni 
with iinsyinnietrioally .situatisl “iu*g.** substituents 
.'aiinot U* foretold, howevei. Burton and liigold pn*- 
lieted that butadienes with 2 “neg.** substituents in tin 
1 ,2-[Misition would add 11 at the 1,2-position {C. A, 24, 
iO), but K, and Deiitisch (C. A, 26, 4012) found that 
PhCH:C(CCt:CHJCO>H adds H almost exclusively at 
die 1 ,4-positioii to form PliCH2C(:CirMe)CO;II instead 
>f l*hCH7CU(CH CH3)C().H. As, how^ever. the lattei 
icid IS ifiikiiown and may be even nuire unstable than 
JHie'CTfCH.COjH, which readily changes into MeC- 
H:CHC(>-n, ^i-phenylsorbu acid, MeC>I:CHCPh:ClI- 
L'OsTI (I), was carefiiily reduced with Na-IIg. Oxidative 
legradatioii of the pniduct with KMiKh gave 27,5*;; 
FIO,(;CH.CirPhO(hH. (iS.2*5;, B/OH, 20,0 % AcOH a«d 
r0.0*'„ litCOjII. I therefore uiidcrgws 70* i 1,4- and 
mly 20*, 1,2'addii.; the 2 dihydro acids arc .so stable 
hat a .secomlarv formation of tlie A*- Iroiii the A* acid 
s improbable. K. and IT. iKdieve the 1st stage in the 
'eduction is tlu‘ addn. of 1 Na or H atom on a C atom 
idjaccTil to the “ncg.** Mibstitnents and tli.'it the relative 
‘Xteuts <il 1,2- and 1,1 ucldn. <)epend on the stability 
vlalionships ol the taiitunene m»mohydro compels, 
n comparative i‘\pts. cm S(»rl>ic acid with vi'ry carefully 
lurified Na-Hg and ordinary Na-Hg picpd. in an Fe dish 
ind handled with metal knives, no appicc'iable difference 
n the extent of 1,2-addn. was noted («).2-2.0% with 
irdinary, 44.2 0,5?; with pnliffed Na-Hg). I was 
ynthesized by condensing McCHrCHCOPh with TirCH.*- 
.iOjMe ill the prcvsenee of Zii V' The Me ester (yield, 70- 
}%) of p~phenyl-fi-hydroxy\orhic and (II); this ester on 
listn. in vacuo with a few drops POCh gave 4()*X of the 
Vie ester of I. llie free 11 smoothly splits off CO* and H^O 
lIkwc its III. p., and if the dec*oinpn. is^ carefully carried 
nit in vacuo there is obtained i*-plienyl-l,3^pcntailtene 
ni), which rc*adily polymeri/es to a claur viscous rybW.'r. 
Vith Hr ill CHCla, n«siiiiultaneously H-O, 


1 forming a lactone CdHuOsBi; (prestlmably IV) which is 
reduced by Zu dust and AcOH to the Br-frec lactone 
Ci2HisOs (V) . With ale. IICl, about half of V is ronverted 
into the Me ester of 1 and ^/i of it rearranges into an 
tsomer (presumably VI) . The absorption spectra of the 2 
lactones indicate clearly that the Ph and C:0 groups are 
ill conjugation in VI hut not in V. V is most simply ob- 
tained by treating n or its Me ester with AcOH-HCl. 
The Me ester, in. 58®, of n gives with Br in CS? a moiio-Br 
8 deriv. m. 178-80® (m. ps. cor., fieri block) . Urn. l2Jp^2r. 
IV, m. 110-0.3®, is sol. in dil. NpOIl only after boilihg 
.some time. HI. bi, 85 0®, dj" 0.915, 1.5500. Me 

e^ter of I, b,* 15441®, d»* 1.049, 1.5040, 1 in. 133 4®. 

V m. 09-J(K)®. VI, m. 63®, hardly decol^izes Br in CS* 
blit reduces KMn(>4 in cold NaxCC)*. 

MeCH.CBr : CPli MeCH .CIT,.CPh 

* o CO (I'Tij o-co lln 

(IV) (VI) 

C. A.». 

Addition reactions of unsaturated a-ketonic acids, in. 
Marie Tteimcr and Helen H. Kamcrlmg. J, Am. Chem. 
Soc. 55, 4042 8(1922); cf. C. A. 22, 28S5. w-MeOC®- 
lUCHO and AcCCWl give W% ot the K salt of m- 
methoxybensalpyruvic acul (I), yellow, in. 116 7"; IljO* 
I gives 96% oi w.MoOC«Il4CH iCIICUJl ; Me ester, iii. 
57®; il the MeOIi-HCl solii. is heatcxl to Imiliiig then* 
results the di^Me acetSt of the Me ester, in. 72"; this l^* 
not formed from the ester itself; lit ester, bright yellow 
oil. I and Br* in CllCls pvc the dihromidc, whieh loiild 
not l)c purified; shaken with cold H^O, it gives the d-Hr 
deriv. (II), m. 160 7®; Me ester, m. 95®; oxidation gives 
tx-bromo^m-melhoxycinnaniii and, ni. 122®, in SI*; yield; 
Me ester, pale yellow oil; I mol. Brj gives a-‘hromu-ti’> 

* btomo-S-methoxycinnamte add, crc*um, m. 167 9®; Mr 

ester. 111. 79®. I and excess Br give a-hromo^i-hronw -S- 
melhoxystyrene, pale yellow, m. 99®. II and Br in CllCh 
give d-broMO’^t‘‘hronw-<i-methoxyhen3ai pyruvic acid, in. 
127 9®, readily deeoiiips. on standing m .soln.; Me estet, 
ill. 142®. C. J. West 

Synthesis of cinnamic aisids. Julius v. Braun and 
Johannes Nelles. Ber, 66B, 1 464- 70(1922). -i.so-AiiiCH- 
^ (COalDj is instantly broimiiated in etluT to the « Br 
and, dix'omiig. 122®, which when hc*ated several his. with 
10 12 mols. eoned. KOII gives isoamyltarlronu acid, m. 
121 6” (dmiiiipii.), and this is readily dei'arlHixv luted 
in vacuo to a-hydroxyisiK*iianthic acid, hie 150", in. 60®. 
Bromohexahydrobenzylmalonif and, ni. J46® (decompn.), 
siinilurlv obtuinerl, yields hexakydrobenzyltartronic and, 
dcTompg. 128 40®, decarlmxylated to tlie oily and C«- 
HiftOs, bo.B 170®, wliich on slow heating from 120® to 170" 

' gives, in iMTor yield, cvclohcxylacelaldchyde. A whole 
MTies of sulxstituted ciiyiainic acids can lie obtained, how- 
ever, from substituted a-bromomalonic acids. The latter 
split off iMitli HBr and CCh on mere heating ; they can also 
be treated with alkali firsl and then deearboxylaled, or, 
as will proliably generally l>c the more practicable way, 
they can be dcx'arlioxylated first and then treated with 
alkali. The practical significance of this nieuicMl of synllie • 
sizing cinnamic acids is ^at the starting materials, HClIsCI 
or KCIIjBr (R -» aryl), are oftxm easily 4’rt'Pd* by lialo- 
genating armnatically bound Me groups or by introducing 
the CHtCI group into aromatic conipds. by eicans of 
HCIig and HCl. /»-CIC4H4Cll2Cl and 1.2 mols. CHj- 
(CO?Kt)a give, together with dt-Et bis(p~€hlorobensyl)- 
maJonate, bo a 220 30®, in. 99®, 50% di-Et p^hloro- 
henzylmaionate, P.4() 2®, rapidly and compleUdy 
hyd^lyzed by alkali to the free c^id, na 149-51® (de- 
I compn.), who5ie thick yellow oily a-Br deriv. on dc- 
I'arboxylation at 160 70® in the vacuum of a water pump 
yields aA)ronio*p^hlorohydrocinnamic acid, t)o.i 190®, 
m. 90®, this acid heated 2 hrs. with *^1% NaOlI givc.s p~ 
CICJl4CH:CHCO*H, m. 241®, which when heated 
several hrs. at 100® with iU:OH-HBr, add. with water, 
filUTcd and warmed a short time with aq. NasCOt yields 
p<hlorostyrene, tHi4 3«3 6®, dj® 1.1554, 1.^742wpolyiii- 
crizc\s quite rapidly. Di-Et bis(p-bromoketttyl)maMnaie, 
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U, « 25y- fn 104** JH^Lt p-^romobewsytmalonate 
lyiUd, 70%),bi4l0«? froeflfid, m Iftl 3^ (dtcoiniMi ), ' 
bmus a.vka-’Jii dtrw , m S8 1()2\ convcrUd at 1 (>()'' iii 
the vacuum of a waur pump iii gnat pait iniii p HrLr 
H 4 CH CnCO;H (I) (Uit ehiTunalimi of HHr is iirttUcI 
quantitatively by tieating the decartMivylalioti piiMitu 
iieitli coiud NaOH) which, through tht chhitdt, bi 
175 SO", antluit, rn IS.f'^, and iiiiuU «hloruk (Nnm intl 
Muller imtliod, ( A 14, Pis'll, gwis hU\ p hronto 
(fn0amaidihyde, in HP {smtiiarbazoue, lu 24<l , phmvl- ^ 
hfdrazone, ydhiw, 111 % 145" (i^p Dibrontohydroctnnamu 
aetd, Ironi I with lIHr-ALOlI at KM)'' lira scaled lulu , m 
iH2S (Oiiverted by shmt heating witli NaiLOa into p 
hromo:ityrine, lin 8 S', di‘» 1 1(M), 1 50.>d, whicli polyin 

tii/es quite rapidly id after «j days 1 JL*0) and forms e 
dhlmmiule, in bl^ Di PA p-phenylbemylmtilonaU (yield, 
(»'">%)» bui J 1 j“, free acid, m IS'i® {a-Hr dtrn , m 
IdS"), bromohydfocinnaniu acid (II), in UO”, p 
pfienyUtnnamu and, ni 225 {J I ister, in S(>", loitiis •) 
i dibromtdt , ni I , giving with hot ak X( )1 1 htphen v/ v/ 
propwlic aiul, tn IbS^) {p-l*hcnylphetiyl)alaHtm, iioiii 

II and e oiled NH 4 OH m sealed tubes at l(K)*^, m JM) 
l>i~Pl {f,'t-dimethvlbtnzyl)fnalonatf, bu 1«>-S() , free 
iKul, III 115", a Br dertv and bromohydroctnnamu uttd, 
oils, (nifianitc atui, m 125^ a-CioHrCH Cl, ni 10 , 
obtained 111 55' 0 yield from CioIIh, 5 parts euiied HC 1 ami 

(I S part tuniialiii tiiated 10 hrs at ti(t~70 with IKl 4 
lives duiost 8 ()'o CiolbC IKCO^I t)i, Ini and, tn K»< 
a Br drnv , ni lt55"), CmlbCi) CUtOII, m i(M» 
tr mi pin btur olein (piepd m > u Id tin oui h tin (hhridt 

III 4 ISO , and (//idide, ill 212' ), I 4 lit yellow boiKiO lO 
III IS^ {oxime, ill 152 xtmuntht out, I 4 ht lelltm, 111 

S aiitiphenoiu condtnsatiov prodml tn ll/C If LH 
UI LHC OPh, deep yellow,. Ill 117) (. \ K 

Michael condensation I Behavior of diethyl phenyl 
malonate m the Michael condensation Kilph Cotiuoi s 
' 1/w Oum So( 55,1507(101(1011) PhCIKLOd D 

does not iindtry) the Mnliail eotidi tiiation In I tOll 
ItLO and i^hCllLOLt w< n loriiud and tin latUi 
(oiidtnscd with a,/( nil atd < ter 01 kitones Jn other 
nil dll the only proeiiie t isolate <1 was i nidi imt of i 
ivdoliisitie eleiiv , t loll i()j *1), rii 2 iS , lotiiieil 111 C. If 
by the e onelt iisatioii ol PhC 11 t O 1 1 with 2 mols of 
1 1 11 / lUie < tophi lume ( 11 ) 1 wa do picpel fioiii It 

cv i (lipheiivi y Uii/oylbutvrate and II with N i in C If ^ 

/ 1 (V pfunxl ii meth\l^hiiaraU, b« i Mi s , di 1 1 tM phtuxi 
1 dinittltylglutaraU ti 1 »7 > 0 >“ C I VVesi 

Phenolic acids IV Benzyl salicylate and its denva 
tiv*** 1 iJ bite UK Ma, \ eii IIim) aiiel I'etei I 1 Sdi 
Mithti l<tp*s \atl lunghua L ni A2 Mi (i(10*i) 
i ( \ 27, 4227 Hcii/vl sdievlale is most easily 

pii pd b\ hedtiiig PhCH Cl with Na dieylale m 1 toil 
witii C n as eataly >t, and the pioduet is punfied by \aeuum 7 
h 111 Nniid^ phys eon Is weie detd h 21 1 , d^ 

I 1/0 1 d^ I 1751, «! 1 5S05, w, 1 i7h/ 

Will 11 Adolph 

Benzyl compounds of o-hydrozy acids and their use tn 
synthesis I Derivatives of glycolic acid Hciinaiiu 

0 I liahiLand Bruno (adilke IJtIv (him Acta 16, 

I I U) 12(10)3) Xtteiiipts to ptep ester like coin pds of 

no at ids bv the aid ot earlKiinethowlateel a HO aeid 

< liloneUs fade df 111 that, 1 yen 111 dil NHi solus , (he ehfTei D 
e ue lx twee n the tcsi«tanee t(» hvdreily sis of the ptoUeUni, 
Kioiip dial the depside linkage was not siiiheientiv great to 
pit ye lit total cleavage and eonseeiiient re gene ratiou^ejf tlie 
(jitnig materials By eniploynig tin aeid ehlondis of 
OlMii/ylated HO ueids and by le moving the PbCH 
croup by eataly tic hydrogematioii 111 tlie presence of Pel 
( ( A 26, 27(M) vormus esters of glycolic and other HO 
n ids have been pi epa which may have bio/ signtpcana ^ 

1 o 20 g Na ui KM) cc warm PhCU^OH was added giadu- 
dly 10 g ClCll,CO/U m 30 ee PhCH^OH uiul the mist 
wi healtd at 15(4f 'for 4 hrs After eoneii , extii with 
I rO, and aeid^cation with eoned HCl the freed acid 
Was cxld with^taO Iht dry ether soln was evapd 
< 11(1 on fj’acUonuttoii at high vacuum gave 5.1 g 17.5' <) 
f /le iz** v/g/yr a/f< acid (I), C>UigOi, bo 4 136®. Inotmint 
]| IT g of I u^CHCls with 20 7 g PCI* and riiiioval of 


the solvent and esecs) reagent piociiKeel n crude product 
which wa. distd rapidly at liij^i vac Imii iiicl yiililiel* 
M g (7M%) of benzvlghiohl chloride (II), CyU«C10j9 
b, SI , amlidi, (. 1 111 NO , in V) *lwo g g^^olic 
leid m 20 ee dry CllCb was shaken in the cold with J 1 
molt ot PhNMe and 1 mol oi 11 and sIcmkI foi 24 hrs at 
ior>m temp Aftei wa.bmg, eft \ mg oid it moving the 
t IfCli Itu III iitr ili/e ci A< Me. !|Oln oi the pioduet was 

1 \td with 1 t O ind aeiditied with eoiud llLl Iht 
diud 4 tin I olii was « \ -ipd and on fr ulioiiatioti gave 

2 I > g (.»(•',) <»l h( ns\lgl\tolylgl\iolu and (III), Cnlli - 
O, 1)0 0 . 151 , m 50** OiiL g pd catalyst (C A 14, 
M)S) sus|x tided in 10 ee glai lal Ac OH eoiitained m a 
ha king duck was satd with H and 1 (>S g of III iti U) ee 

glacial Ac Oil w is mttodneid 1 he material absorbed 
182 2 Cl ot H (call el loi IH, lS>3Le ) Tbl iiiin and 
is 1 he n due cd material w a hit* re d, free el from Ae OH 
uid vkldcd OS g iSO'M ol (hiik prisms ol glycolyl 
viuohi aiul, L«HrOs. m 07 0 {Ann 112, 14(j(iy00)) 

\ siiuilai catalytic ndiietioii of 1 g of iiionobeii/yl- 
glyeolyl p duel tom 1 rue lose, prepd Irom II ami ^-di- 
al c tom 1 rue t(» i (f 1 24, i7 i7), produced 0 b g (77Vf ) 
of inoiioglvcolyl d diucctoiu fructose, LuH iOh, in 12S 
Siinilirly were proditied o glunlxlglvitrol, trtglyiolyl 
ghnrol, irtgl vt olslnionoat elone^ncost, tnglycohlglucosi and 
piniagluilxlglitot blit onlv 111 111 oily or amorphous 
late Ibise eoinpds wen t timated iithfr by an 
ilk dime Irit detii ol the iiitioiluced glyeohc aud re.siduc 
ot by the foimilioii ot tie 1 mite denvs by the complete 
ueiylatioii n be n^oy 1 tlioii ol the poly IfO eoinbmahoii 
pioduet C K Addiiiall 

Lichen substances XXXI Constituents of some 
lisnea species, with special reference to the compounds 
of the salazimc acid group (1) \a iihiko ^sahina <yid 
lyotaio Inkuneito Jhi MB, 12 >5 f> >(10 >3) , cf 
( 1 27, >>1S ihe thalli are exhausted with boding 

ethet, the eel i> evapd aud the residue 1 e\id with hot 
hi me lie (soln 1 ami residue h) 1 he thalli, freed ftom 
ethei ad eon tituiiits, ne then evtel with hot acetout 
iml the t \t is (Oiled , it the Iteheii contains sala/ifiu 
letd (I) tile pioduet winch ap^ at this point is exhausted 
with ilhei, whuli 1( ives 1 tesidite C bohi 4 on eonen 
iisiiallv yields a iiiut oi u ninu and (II) and atraxioiiii 
(III), >epd by tn itiiiint with lie NatMe in which only 
II 1 a»l Utsidiie B oil pill itie lit loll gives protoeetranc 
11 id, C I IIi 4 ( >9 (IV), hiving all the piupertus of raniahtiie 
ieitl 1 10111 ui i( e lone it seps sometimes with, some* 
limes withuLil, 1 mol 11/) whieh is ytry lirmly held and 
cannot be at once temoved at lUi , that it is water of 
ervstii Is «-liowii, howevir, by the formation of an uml 
C 111/) IsPh, 111 225 (deeompii ) On long iMiiling 

wiUt i tOH, IV i> eonyetted into eeltarie aeid, C»HiHf-)» 
V), while Mi OH gives 1 ptotoce tiaiie acid Me etlur 
(VII), which m ill probability is identical with Hesse s 
methylptolcKelr iiit aeid [J putki Uum 70, 4(>S)* 
Catalytic hydioge nation give, liypopiotexetrorie ,aeid, 
CirHkO Ke'sidiu C liom he he us free trom I is u neutial 
pioduet (VIII), m iiouiul 211 , whether it is closely 
nlatcd to ot inrlmps even iileiitteal with Hesse's barliatm 
( inn 284, l()b) has not y e t bee n de Id Kesidiii C from 
those he hens whose thalli give a red or rust-red color 
with alkali eoii'-i ts either oi I (»r its A/e ether (IX) I hat 
I in il> rediiitioii to hyposalazmie aeid may also give 
hypopiutexc 11 me aeid has Ixeu conhrined Usnea 
monhs 1 uji (Motyka), whose thallus gives with KOH a 
deep yellow color soon beconiiiig blcaxl-red, gave 0 17'/ 
m, U5?'/ II, IV and 42% I V ftonda Hofliii \ 
ptrplexanx Wiin , whose mare gives a reel KOH reaction, 
y K leleill 0 8' < II, barlxitmfc ae ul (X) , U 27% IV and 3 77' { I 
\ spi e le s ol t snta from Java IxJongiug to the langi^uma 
group and giving a KOII ^reaction similar to that of / 
mantis 1 UI 1 Yielded I 7'^o 11, IV(/) and b% IX, which 
dieomps 210 20’, is lusol m NuHCOj, sol iti .ilkalies 
with yellow color ehauging to nd-liiown, gives a purple 
color with ale* heCIa, and forins a yellow aiul and an 
aiitate, m 227 phuh gives no color with ale. heCli 
f ^o^giiKitna Ael^ fioni fapau, whose thalli give' a neg 
color reaction with KOH, yielded l'> II, V,t X,4»id 0 .5% 
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Vni, which K'vcs no coloi in ak with iithii IlCU or 
Dlicichiiig powdci* I frotii 1 tixopc Ka.\t JVf 

U, 0 h' y X diid 0 1'^ YIII \ spiLUs (d J ipiiu t Usma 
stati^Ui^ig iiiorpliofogKailv hilwciu i lonfitwimu and C 
mflfiti6 1 iiji and whose thallus kjvis i dntiiiLtl> vcllow, 
hut not red, coloi with MjH >ulckd 1 2* ( II, 0 7', X, 
()()'/( III and 0 Vf Vlll Ihi lichui fioin Jcs&o which 
had lx cn designated I tr^fuKhd {C A 21, 22(tJ) nally 
belongs to the Iwvtwtma gnnip its thallus gives ontv a 
light Yt^llnw color with Xt)H this lichen VKldid 
II, cvcrnic acid and VIII CAR 

Ur&ohc aud II Oxidation of ursohe acid and its 
derivatives with chronuc acid S Knwada and i Mat- 
sukawi f J harm S«< fapun 53, VM (»IJ(1M,>), 
el *( ^27, K and M oxidi/td ursoln aetd il) 

iiid Its fUrivs^with LrO and obtunud vinous ketone 
toiiipd , tliiongh whteh mutual relations oi these eoinpd 
lie esplanud Oxidation of I with LrOt in AcOM mvc 
ursohu at 1 1 (lU, in JSl > , montximL, in 2t\ (» 
\Lmnafb ui Hit dieoinps JOn A mu ill amt oi a iieuti d 
iconipd , piobiblv urstwic Imtone, in JJS il , w is ob 
tamed IS i l)v produet land LlljN ga\e 2 1 iiitl oi Me 
e ter, one (III) m So ,i m ol in e dd \(Mi,tlu olhei 
(IV), in 17J 1 )oi 111 Ac Me On o\idiLioii with 

CiO tnith these eoinpd t,i\e the simc nioiiokctonc. 
Mi lasomiti (V), in Idt , which wi pre\iemslv 
deseribcd by Jieobs nidi leek (C 1 2b, ibt S) Oviiiic, 
m Jtl 2 II and CIl \ il o (.ise V ] eon>idiiiil 
tint the ester 111 110 JO md d in \eMe wi the pure 
eoinpd , while the one m J tO iiid m <d in \( Me w is 
ill impure product Oxiditioii <1 III widi ( rO eiitm 
to to, or bv kill 1111 s n iM^d kiM a ketiniu Me esbt, 
L« 9 H 4 d>,ni J da/ obt uned liv me ins ed kihiui 

lea^rcnt i ebketoiu, C II 4 O 4 , 111 t iMiiie m 

JlO 11 Ihe dike tone w is obi lined b> k luel M as 
fedlows 1 end Ac O mm ac(t\lui solu and, in JO) ( •', 
whieli w is o\Kh/id with CrOi ecpiiv to i itoiii O to 
k(t(Huet\hir\olu and iVII), m J0t» 7 , monoxune, 111 
2MM >(10 plten\Uiydiazofu , 111 d)0 simuarl azam, 111 

JS4 (deeoiiipii ) Sapon cd Vll with 1 tOH ktJlI give 
ketour\)lii and, decoinpK -7s SO , nionoMiiie 111 
J(tJ VII and C lliN gave d/< (VIII), 

rn JIJ 4 , monoMine , 111 JJS d)** Vlll was also ob- 
tttiiied b> oxidation ot Mt atetxlurst late (IXbiii Jlo 7 
whie h was 111 turn cditaiiied troni IV nid Ac C; Sipe n of 
VIII with I tOH-kOll gave Mt KitoursolaU (X), m IbJ 
Osidition id X gave Mt keioitrsonaU (XI), tn 1*H> < , 
insol 111 MeOll, sol 111 CliLl dioMiiie ni J il J ihe 
dioxinie ed Jacob s dike tone 111 JlO 11 This disen pine v 
eiti tie ( ^plained by issuining tint K and Ms diovmie 
exists in inhyd lorm Jo clinfy tins point, the mono 
phtn\lh\dr i- mi, dcconipg J >4 0", was editanied from XI 
Ihis was leetiued by Is i to the phen>lp>ra/edi deiiv , 
111 J j 4 i roni this it is cone lude <1 th it XI is a p dike tone 
Itiving i COLlI;L()Mt iroup OMdalion of VI with 
exee V t r() gave ku uintyldthxdroimolH an I (XII^, 
deeitnpg >0) oxime, (Ice ompg J)*) XII and LHiN , 
gave dzi kttoatelvUhhxdrours dati (XHI), in J^M 41 , 
wliuh wa-> alai ohlaiiud fiotn IX b> oxidition, oMiiie , 
III J1 > Sipoii ol XIII with LtOII KOH gave Mt 
k/todihvdrt ur\ol(ilf (XIV), m alKHit 1 Sip in of 
XII {.ave impure ketodehyehour olu u id which on methyl 
ation ( lye XIV Hy a d igraiii mutual lel itionships of 
these eonipds are expl iim d Nao I yei 

Preparation 3f depstdes by means of azides Rodolfo 
() Pepe Uial(\ a\o( quini 1/gi/d/Ma 21 , ti0(10>J) 

ef C 1 24 , 42^5 — Me g ilUte wis prcpel ism Beihinn, 
Ld 4, 10, 4S5 this wi converted mt ) (he fri Me deny 
as in Bir 35, 2144 By use of Ihe method of BnisUtn, 
1 d 4, 10, 4SS, for other hydra/idcs, tnnicthylgalli3\l 
hydia/iiie was prepd llu Utter forms i e haracte i istie 
kelonie deny with acetone By use ot the method i»f 
J prakt them |2| 52, J40(iH*)5), for other i/ides, 
Itimetlivlgalloylazide was piepd 1 M Svmnies 

Synthesis of dihydroifroosthol Constffiition of osthoJ 
MasaUro YamashiU Bull Ckeni Swa Japan 8, Jil) SO 
—The cemdensition of lesorcniwl wiln isovslcfo- 
iiitrile bvHhe lloesc Iw re ne luni yielded -* muh 


product hydroly/cd to an oily siibstaiiee *(I) forming an 
oxttne, 2, *-^ihydroxy phenyl i\o Bu ktloume, CnUioNOi, m 
JO^ fi , ide lit teal with that of the ceiriespoii(hii({ ketone 
pre*pcl b\ Dohiiic (( A 20, 2^20) I was recluced to 
2,}Hhhyelr()xyisoainvlbeiizeue, eoiivertccl by the Pcch- 
inaiiii re at turn into 0-%\oamvl-7 hvdroxycoutnartn. Cm- 
HmOi, 111 lOS 10“ Melhylition with 01 with 

Mel unci Me OH KOH yielded 0 isoatnxl 7 metho\y~ 
loumartn (II), CuHimOi, m (il 2^ I his in p di(rci||s 
2 by about J0“ from that of dihydroosthol ihe eonstitutioii 
ol dihydroosthol ippears there forcgito lx chfleieiit from 
that snga^sUd by Biitenundt iC A 26, 27n(i), u fact 
supporteel by the recent work of Sp ith and l*e -^te ( ( A 
27 , i7 1 2) 11 has be eii de signaU d dih ydro^ot sthol 

( R Ackhiiull 

Reaction between some acid chlorides and esters 
T P kyiuks itul M N Hvoimkotl / im Chtm 2ioc 
55. lb 10 2( PM ) I cpnmol amts of phthalyl ehlondc 
^ ind di I t plilhilitc rcac^t m pieseiiee of traces of /nC b 
to give ext lilt lit yields ot C(llt(C()) O aiitl 1 tCl, othei 
alkyl esttis ot C ti (LCbH) react Miiiiiarlv, cKeept that 
the viehls ol the ilkyl eliloiides lie lower lie cause of the 
loniiatioii ol lirjer nuts of alkyhiu'^ Sueeinu esbis 
and Slice myl cliloridi react in the same mauiier BzOl 1 
and H/Cl react with /iiLl it higher temps to gi\e fan 
yields of B/ () itid I tCl H/Cl iiid phthalie csUi naet 
^ to gi\e dkyl < 111 Hides and pre amiably a imxt ol the 
anhydrides of the leids is tlie mam leaetiem piodiiet 
Ihe Slim IS tine of (liFre le Lion ol phthilyl eliknicic iiul 
B/Olt C J West 

lautomensm of phthalyl bromide Win iMvie , 
\iUuii N liambiv mil Cxo S C Siiiimens / i hen 
\iH 10^3, 1 >on 1 > Crvst phthahl if midt , b* PO , 
b M4 , 111 iS si , d\ I SOM, le suits iioni C Hi t O) (> 
and PBr PHi or I Br POBrjatlOO for 21 Ins iiid then 
It l(i0 ()> ten i(> hr or tioni L lli(COCl) mil IlBr at 
IM) III) foi * hrs , 1 study of it rites ol n ution with 
ISO Pit >11 hows It to haM llu eyehe turmuli When 
melted aiiel he itiel to 00 il i xists the acyclic eoinpd , 
i IS h)wn by piiiehor eUtn> md the rite of reaetioii 
with ISO PrOil iiid PhNIl Ihe J forms ne t-iutonieiie 
ihe lodick could not be pifpd L [West 

Autoxiddtion of ti,^i unsaturated ketones VII W 
Jreilis hit 66B, 1 IS, «»J(|<M>) el ( 1 27. >4b4 

llu aiitoMcl ition ot e iivone and pipeiitniu in alk il< 
has been h >wii to lonsist ni iddii ot mol () to the ke tone , 
cleavage ol IlA-' lioin the addn ptiielml, o\id itioii ot 
iiiiehanged ketone to the keto uxidi b\ this 110/ end 
le imiige iiKiit of the oxiik 01 leldn ol ile it the oxide 
union inidir the eatahtie miluenet of the alkali Ihe 
study h i^ now been extended tei other snnilii ketones 
Jhe t\uie (I) of { me tliyk ye ledi xcnoiii (11), preiiil 
/ le curding lei We it/ and S.1 uITit (C A 16, 12)2), b 
JOl J , eP I 07, tilt l^fiJI, gives with k^H ni beiiling 
Met >11 an nustibk aeldii prodnet (III) which mime eliate 1\ 
losis H (I te) le»rm the ether (IV), b 220 , el I 010, Mi 
1 IS) 4 the same ether is foriiud by antoxulation of II 
SinnUily the oxidt, b 212 J'l , el M 0* >, Wo 1 4b >0, of 
> i chine thyleyeleihe xt none , form an (Z/n/j b JJS Ul , 
d 1 Oil, «ii 1 470S, al o olitaiiud by uitoxiel ition of the 
ketone C irvotanac e lone be hive like e nyoiie the 
** txidi, bo IIS 20 , d 1 0120, tin I eerJi, 1 in p irt 
teaiidiigeel bv kOIl in MtOH into the nnslabje hydroxx 
uir^oUinaielom , in JHJ , and m p'lrt adds MeOlhtei ionii 
the keytfjxtol Ml etfur, CnlloOi, bn It) >0 d ‘M (P)2, 
Wi) 1 k JO, both of which are also eibl niucl by antoMcla 
lion of the ketom C irveiioiu react just like pipentone 
the oxtdi, bo JIS 22“, d-» 1 OOi, wi> 1 IS/I. heated 20 
nun with excess of ulkah 111 Me01{/, giv«i^ the IK) uid 
9 CioHihOb, m 7b“, obtained from pipentone, and in iso 
iiicrie satd and, m 111 15®, which strongly depresses 
the in p of tlie le id of the saint ni p ohtaiiud fremi 
pi]Kntoue, feirn s no lac tone but lews HO on sht>rt 
iuatiiig with iO'f H SOi, giving an iimatd and LioHnO , 
b 21b S , d*M 006, nt) 1 1725, wbieh, from its const-* , 
^ is elosclv related to, perhaps identical with, iiirvoleiiK 
acid I) an exets of II () is used 111 piepg «the ^xuk ot 
the lutoxidation is earned out in hot , the Axidt 
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is further oxfdiice<f to Uy.* tertiary ale. CiHuO which, 
however, unlike the isomer from pipivilone, splits off 
IlsO ilk the alk. solii., Riving the yellow hydrocarbon 
C.II 14 , b*o ru) r>®, b. 1512 ().S40, Wn 1.4758. Ku- 

riiTVoiie, although it readily ubwSorbs 1 mol. Oy in alk. 
ale., is converted by 1120 ^ t»nly with difficulty into the 
oxide, 1320 105-10^, d*° 1.025, njt 1.4822, which in boiling 
alk. MeOH slowly adds MeOII tciKfunii the ketogiycol 
JJe ether, b 2 o l.*15-7‘’, d*" l.(K14, //d J.4727. If the ketone 
in^lk. MetJH is treated rapidly and withcnit cooling willi 
1 mol. there i% obtained a small amt. of a cryst. 

substance CaiH 2 oO| (formed in greateiryield (up to 1*5%), 
togetlier with the above illier, by anioxulution of the 
ketone), ismsibting of a mixt. of 2 isomers, m. 215*^ and 
217“ (mixed 111 . p., 180“), sepd. by eatitious crystn. from 
warm dil. MeOU or AcOKt. bach forms a srmtearhazone, 
deeoiiipg. 2Gr>" and 254", resp., and is exceedingly stable 
toward chein. agents (KM 11 O 4 , Hr, ID. They are prob> 
ably forn.ed by aldol conden^tion of tin* oxide, with 
elimination of H-O, and are possibly cis>tians isomt»rs, 
thdering from each other 111 the relative i3ositio]is of th«* 2 
tiiig.s united by a diuible bond. Th(' njaui product of the 
aiitoxidation td the ketone is an alkah^sol brown resin 
t\)il 7 hOb. /-VerbcnoTic* oxide, by© 118 20", d*® I.OCkI. 
|«lij — 10,5.5® {semtearbazone, dLS'omps. 2U»®), with hot 
•lie. KOIl very slowly yields 10 o^'/o of the isomeric 
hvdroxyverbcfione, tii. 110 21" {semicurhazone, in. lOl"; 
(ifCUUe, lijo 15S 50", d-‘* 1.0/8. «„ 1.4875) Ihe llO 
('oTiijid IS very slahli' in alk. soln* liut in solid form or in 
iieiitial or acid soln. it is changed extremely lapidly by O. 
.\h . ('annot be added to the oxide undtT the inilueiiee 
ot alkali, 'llie ketone 111 alk. ate. readily absorbs 1 mol. 
O'j; a small unit, of tin oxide is iiresint 111 tlu volatile 
pait ol th(' product. I'lilike tin othci ketones dcseiibed 
alfovc, isoplioroiu is diilKiiltly aal(»M<h/able aUliongh it is 
vasily and ef)m(ileti*lv eonverteii into tlu oMde, b. 208 11®, 
d=" ihOOS, »/i, 1.15M1 (scmnttrhdzone, deeomps. 21()‘’), 
wliK'li witii alk. MeOll givis, togither with a little of the 
coloilei'» hydroxy ISO fjhoi tne, tii. 02 2", chiiily the Afc 
clhet oi (he latter, b. 221 5", d'‘'0 07l, W|, 1 .4StKl, which 
i‘ liydrolyveil t(» the IK) oonipd by IICI AtOIl on the 
water bath, and v foiiiad^m the slovi and meoiiiplcte 
aiitoxidation of tin kiloiie. l*ulegove mtJe, formed iroiii 
till kftoiie by long eoiitmued ui turn of llyO. 111 the presimce 
ol alkuili mid ihi mm amt. <»l wati’i, bys 125 7", in. 40", 
d’**' 1 .008, ♦•", H[, 1 .4ri70, is viry slowly hydroly/ed 

by alkali to at'uD, without adding ale. I'hi ketone au- 
toxidi/es slowly and incompletely; the high d. oi the 
liighii.lioihiig, volatile iiential part of tin product and 
iLs high O content point to the lonnation of the oxide. 
I hi addii ol ale , nmlei the inthieiiee of alkali, to all the 
fv.d-nnsatd. kebme oxide.s (exeeiit those ot verbeiioiie 
and pulegoiie) thus far studiid, always oi’curs 111 .such a 
VI uv that thi^alkoxy group adds^tu the C atom adjacent 
ti» the C:0 group. If the newly formc'd HO gionp is 
lirtiary, IDO at once splits off. One or 2 long shle chums 
ilMi, amsyl, einiiaiiienvl) in tin* 2- and 5-positions do 
not nialenally decrease the autoxidizulnlity ul the ketones 
init do inake^heir conversion into the oxides more difficult 
or impossible Like pipiriloiie, the ketones which are 
.lasily converted into the o.xi(U‘S by alk. H 5 O 2 (earvenoiie, 
isffphorone, vrfbeiione) are also shiwly converted into the 
oxides by IDOy in neutral ale. soin. Mineral acids cata- 
lyze th(*aetion of IlyO-t somewhat less than alkali, yielding 

• 

CII,.CIl,.CMcOH 

I I 

CH,.CO-Cm»Mc 

(in) 

CHi.cn,. CMf 

(!)II,.CO— loMc 
(IV) 

. C.A. R. 

Neulral products of oxidation of pinene. II. K. 
lawihski an# W. Zocharewicz. Roezniki Chem. 12, 


i hi(4iy* keto glycols. 

CHj1.CH2.CMev 

1 I >> 

CHs.Cid— / 
(I) 


I 854-51(1922); cf. 6\ A, 26. 5955.- The fraction, 
88-97®, of the neutral oxidaffoii pfoduels of pinene 
yields norpitiie acid, originating, from pnioiionaldehyik^ 
and a dibrontuie, C\uHiiOA\ri (I), in. on tn^kiiicrit 

with NaOHr; with NaOlit the )>rodiicls are pitioiionic 
acid and a keto-alc,, Ci,iIIi<,Uj (Ilj, m 55", bj 98-9" 
isewicarhazotte, in. 254", /- ami i-benzviidenc detivs., 
in. 78-9'’ and 98"), which is also obUiined by eliminating 
Hr from I. Since pinene glyeui yields /-jiinoncjiiaidehyde 

* on oxidation with K.yCr ,£()7 it is I'oncliided that the original 

neutral fraction consists ol pineiiL givcol, / pinonon- 
aldehyde ami II. H. C. A. 

Camphenilone and its derivatives. Pusixil >Snitter. 
Bull, iust, pm 1033, 178 85, 255 1 1 . Prepn ol eainpheii- 
ilone (1) by Konippa and llintikka’s imahod ((Vz!. 
6, 1594) by oxidation of cainpluiie wifli KjOj i'- long, 
tedious and expensive, and, contrary to K. and 11., who 
^ clnmied a 95'/^ yield, S. could not obtain more than a 
(55',,. yield. 'J he teelniie was imKhtii.d4>v geiKTatiiig the 
Ni*C)| by action of lINOs and ()•. on Asj< ».j (instead of 
starch) and dehydrating the gas beiore passing into m 
|H dr. 1 ‘tlier .soln. of (‘umphciie. Almost eomplete oxida- 
tion of 1.55 g. eatiiphene cnuld thus bi readily obtained 
m 5 his. and produced t(5*\ ol 1, in. fultci leetitieatiiMi 
unde] VtiCLiuiii in a Dupont eolunin) 57", b. 152", li^ 
hi", did 0.985, ?/V,' 1.459, mol. refnielioii .'19.5 (caled. 

4 .59.5) (seinicarbayone ni. 22 D); at .'17" it dissolves nitro- 
eellulose to lotm a hoinogeiieotis ])aste. 'Ihe structural 
loiintilu given by l.ipp (('. A. 7, 5759) was eoiilirnied. 
AtteiiUoii is drawn to the advantages of 1 as a f.-p. sol- 
vent; its f.-p. const, is .UmiuI 5(K) (as eoniparisl with 59 
for AeOH). 'Ihe Ruinan spis'linm is given. Keduetioii 
ol I by Na and ale. gives e.un|>hen>lol dl) togcthei with 
u small amt. ot pinaiol; attempts to hydiogeiiale I in 
presi*nee of l*t black were iinsueeesslul. II gives with 
I'CU 95 ', (; oi eaiiiphciiyl chloride, m. 54 bi» 75 5". 
Caiiiphetiyli ne, obtained iu 58'/ yield by n duet ion of 
II by LtONu at 125*, in. 2t».5‘ , b. I‘*,s 45', contains 
no saiiteiu (contrary to Meeiwein, (*. A. 8, 5185 and 
Konippa and Hiiitikka). The Kam.in spicttu ot eaiii- 
pheiivlene and ol apoboruvleiie are given, and show that 
the eaniphetiyleiie obtained was practically pure, i-ontg, 
only about 2 5' , apobornyJiMie. A Papineaii'Cotitiiti 
o Synthetic camphor. \. h.. 'lishehenko mid O. A. 
Rudukov. Lci^okhm. J*rnni, 1, No 5 t», 24 511952). - 
A rt'view dealing particularly with xese.iich earned out in 
Russia. A. /\. Hoihtliiigk 

The preparation of camphor by the dehydrogenation 
of bomeol and isobomeol with metallic catalysts. R. K. 
Sivov, M. M. Kototueva and M. I*. K'K'Iiiicv.i. J. 
Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 5, 52-5. C'li and 
CuO are pool catalysts ior this reaction, 'flic -best 
f catalyst is Ni, prepd. by grinding intimately sulfate- 
free Ni(O.Ac )2 and wood ehareoal and reducing. Horneol 
is dKsolved in , ot its wt. ot .xylene and 255'\ ]>icraff\n, 
laid 1 % alkali is added. '1 he inixt . must be Itei Itoiu ILO. 
'J'he eataly.st is added in portions at 255 (it)", with stirring. 
The yields arc 85'/<) and are sotiiew'luil better with iso- 
Ijorueol. H. M. Leicester. 

Optical isomerism and blood -pressure -lowering action. 
Julius V. Hruini and Aiini Jaeob. fier. 66B, 1 151 4 
^ (1955). d-Rotatory fenchone, l<ic| 55. IS" (the optically 
lioiiiogiiKsms compd. has 1«1 55"), was converted with 
NaNIl/ into the It'iieholie amide and tluiK'e with Hr and 
alkali into the feiichelyl istK'yaiiate, |ol 2.5 ' (pure eompil., 
5.54"), which with McyNCIIjCHiOH yiehied the ear- 
buniate CvUnNHCOjCH^CIlaNMe.. b,, IC'S 71", and this 
with Mel ifl a little MeOH gave the i holme deriv. C 9 H 17 - 
NIKiOvCH/CHsNMeal (l), 111 . 74", |«|V; (MeOH). 
0 /-Rotatory fenchone was prepfl. from thuja «iil and freed 
from a piTsistently adhetiiig inipuiiiv by treatineiit with 
a little NaNH 2 in iK'nzeiie; it ni. 5.2®, |«rv/ -- 55.8", 
dj® 5.9484, and was therefore ciuile pure. It yielded, 
like the d-mtalory compd. , a fencholic amide, m. 94", 
lalV — 5.85® •(^cOH), — (i.57® (iH-nzeiic) (the I’-fenchoUc 

* acid prepd. from this amide bu 144 5®, solidifies 15-18®, 
cl.* (1^9749 ().975at kll? -"5.51® to ~sL5(5®; chloride, 
1324 118-19®, d. 1.0055, la] 4.04" 2i/ ester, bf^s 115-17®, 
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<L 0.9J15, lailV.’ --■S.T.'KJ"). Fmchetyl isocyanate, bu . 
W-3°, lalV'* -•-2.$W*5 (without stilvent). Choline 
deriv. (U) (aiitijioile of ni. 7R'', |a]V — (>.39® (MeOH). 
Both II lower the blrMKl pressure, II less than I. 

'They also increuse the peristalsis of the sin<M)th intiseulaiurc 
tif the earthworm, I at a flihi. of J and II only at 

IrKKKL Moreover, as I was not oplieally homogeneous 
aii<l was about 2(1% rueetiii/erf, the rati<i of the physiol, 
aetivitv <»f the 2 pure optical isomers imist be even grc'utcr 
than rid: 1. C. A. K. 5 

Stereochemistry of biphenyls. XXXIV . 2,2 ',4,4 ',5,5 
6,6'-Octamethylbiphenyl-3,3'-disulfonic acid and bi- 
phenyl-3 ,3 '-disulfonic acid. A. K. Knauf aiul Jtoger 
Adams. J. Am. Chem. Sor. 55, 47d4-d(l!Ki.*i) ; cf. (\ A. 
27. T)?;!!. - 2,4,5, (i-Me 4 CnHnr and Mg give 21% of 
^\^\4^4\5,.'i\fi,(f'^w:tanicthylhtphenyl {biisoduryl) (I), in. 
121 2®; with ClSOall at 0® there results 77% of the 
Ci,:{'~disHlf{)nyl chloride, in. the free acid was 

resolved by stryaPiiiine ; the. less .sol. dislrythnine salt - 
m. 248-51® (decompn.), ~21..'l®; the more sol. 

•alt had faj'li* - 10.2®; the I- and d-NH* salts had |«Ji? 

-- 11.4® and 11.2®, whieli showed no change on eon tinned 
l)oiliug. I and ClCH^COCl with AlCla give the 
dichloroacelo deriv., tn. l8.*l-4“; the i{,.'t*-diaceto deriv. 
in. 184®; attempts to replace these groups were un- 
successful. Biphenyl-;!, . 3 '-dtsulfonie acid could not Ik; 

resolved; brucine salt, m.2d8 7d'", [ali?- 25.8®; strych- ^ 
nine salt, (wli', -80®. C. J. West 

Syntheses in the hi- and terphenyl series. II. Julius 
V. Braun, Cierhard Irmiseh and Johannes Nelles. Ber. 
66B, 1471 S8(lim); ef. T. yl . 21, 2-170. -The attachment 
of the /)-PhC(iH 4 CHv group (I) hi N and S is strikingly 
le.ss iinn than that of PhCHa i C. /I. 18, IKSO). 'J*o del. 
wha4. indueiiee the leiiglheiiiiig of the (‘hain by another Ph 
residue to /»-(p-PhCflH 4 )Cf.H 4 (U) and hydrogenating 1 or 
2 aromatic residues in 1 and II would have on tin' firmness 
of attachment of these groups, the following coinpds. 
ha VI* been pirepd. (all substituents in the /)-position) : 
CJInPh (HI), CoH„Cfln 4 CH 2 X (X Cl or Br) (IV), 
PhC6H4Pli (V), lMiC6n4C\H4CIl.iX (VI). CBH.iCfilU^h 
(VII). CUInCjr4Cf.H4CHaX (VIII), C\HnC«H.oPh (IX), 
C«H„C«HioC 6 Tl 4 CHaX (X) . p-Cychhcxylhensaldehyde (XI) 
was obtained in small yield in 3 ways: (1) III, 
Aid* and CuCl in benzene treated 15 hrs. with CU -h 
HCl gave 14-18% XI, bji* 100® {semi car bazone, in. 220’; 
oxime, rn. 88”; aniline condensation product (XII), m. 
122®: acetone condensation product, faintly yellow, 111. 
77®). With alkali (Cannizzaro) XI gives p-cyclohexyl- 
benzoic add, ni. 198®, and p-cyclohcxylhenzyl ale., bis 
102”, 111. 41®, also obtained easily from the eliloride 
(IV, below) by treatment ivith AcOH-KOll and alk. 
.sapon. of trie resulting acetate, bis 184", m. 47”. (2) III 

v;ith ClCOCOsKt. givc.s .80% of the ester CftHiiCnH 4 C(>- 
Cf)vBt, thick yellow oil. In? 21.5-2.5"; the free acid (48%; 
yiMd),*m. Ill®, gives with PhNHa 50^'>. XII which yields 
XI* (based on the III used). (8) III (;? inols.) allowed 
to stand 12 hrs. with 1 mol. anhyil. chloral iiiiiU'.2.5 
mol. AlCb give.s (based on the chloral) of the addn. 
product Cr.HnCftH 4 CII(()H)C:Cl,, thick yellow^ oil, bio 
21.5®, whicli is quite smoothly converted into XT by boiling 
satd. KaCO;j. 'file iuo-nI striking property of XI is its 
extraordinarily pleasant litral-like odor, which it loses 
on acetalizatioii ; the dt-Ll acetal bj* 181". Ph*, dry 
trioxyiiiethylene and ZnCla, treated in the cold with HCl 
gas, give about 20%. p-PhCeHiCH-^'l, b,,., KIO®, 111. 08®, 
and 12% 4,4 bis {(hlorom ethyl) btphenyl, 111. 180®, biz 
285®; the latter with hoi aij. ale. KCN gives tlie faintly 
yidlowish dicyanide, 111. 184®, with BzH the dibenzal 
deriv., decoitijig. 25(i®, and with A>t HCl in scaled Uibes 
at 180®, biphenyl-4,4' -diacelic add, m. 270-8® (ai^Ei 
ester, bos 2()4-0®, ni. 55®). Ugder the same conditions 
HI gives 50% p-chloromethylhexahydrohiphenyl (IV, X « 
Cl), a viscous liquid oxidized by hot .80%, HNOa in sealed 
tu!>es to /r-Ci»H 4 (C 02 H )2 and converted by short treat- 
mi'iit with NHKt* into the. compd. CAHutibH4CH2Nlits, 
bo. I 125® {methiodide, m. 180®). The viixt. of cis- and 
/raw.\-/>-C6HiiCcHioOH obtained by con4tmsiiig CeH^OH 
with PhOBT'and hydrogtuatiiig the resulting CoHuC«H 40 H 


yields quantitatively with 06% HBr m sealed tubes at 
12()® a mixt. of the cis- and Irans^bromides, bu 160-5^, 
which with AlCl* hi CaH 6 'CBs yields cycl6bex3ilcyck>- 
liexenc, bu 110®, a mixt., l»o.4 180-50®, of much 
HijCoHioPh with a little IX (uvS shown by dehydrogenation 
with Se at 81)0” to w.-C«H4Ph2 and J5% V), and a compd. 
/^-(w/-CflHiiCflH)ft)aCflH4, 111. 145®, which gives pare 

^-CfilblCO-zIIJa with HNOa and is dehydrogenated by Sc 
to an isomer, in. 2;ii2®, of quiiiqucphciiyl. By treating. 
/>-cyclohexylcyi*lohexanone in the usual way with PhMgBr,*' 
iKiiling the product with 20%, broiniuating the 

XMSwXWw^ decahydroterphenyl (XIII), bi* 225-30®, m. 97-4!®, 
and beating the product at 180® under (i nim. is obtained 
70% hexahydrolerphenyl (VII), which ni^i 85® and is 
ciehydrogenaled to V by Se. ^-BrC«H4ph is conveniently 
prepd. in a similar inanner: P-CaHaBts is treated with Mg 
activated with 1 and cyclohexanone and the product is 
boiled with 20% H3SO4, giving a little oclahydroter phenyl, 
CaHi»C€}l4CaHe, in. HO® (which is readily hydrogenated 
to P-C4H4(Centi)-2, ni. 101®), and telrahydro-p bromo- 
Itiphenyl, (^HoCAUiBr, bu 176-80®, m. 78®, which, broiiii- 
nated as above and heated in vacuo, yields pure p-BrCN- 
H4ph, m. 89". This with Mg and cyclohexanone yields 
tetrahydroterphenyl which, however, e^iimot be completely 
freed of the eai’binol cvc:n by boiling with H?S04 and is 
therefore treated in other with HCJ gas to replace the OH 
group by Cl, and HCl is .split off with pyridine; the 
hydrocarbon, in. 146 8®, is now nearly pure and with Pd 
and 11 gives VII but in^uch piKir yield that the method 
cannot eonipeti- with that descTibcd above for prepg. VII. 
With Pd and H in acetone XIII gives a mixt. of Uodetu- 
hydroter phenyl (IX), in. 86®, and a liquid stereoisomer 
(XIV) l>o.2 144®, which rearranged practically coniple(t4y 
into IX when heated 2 hrs. in CSs with 0.02 mol. .MCli 
and, like IX, is sincHithly dehydrogenated to V by Se. 
More energetic hydrogenation of XIII (with Ni and H at 
2(K)®) gives octadecahydrolerphenyl (XV), also in 2 stereo- 
isomeric forms: crystals in. 102® and 55-7®, resp. (this is 
also true of all the less highly hydrogenated derivs. of V 
and even of V itself); neither of the isomers can be re- 
arranged into the other with AlCls, however. JJexa- 
decahydroter phenyl, prepd. Wie XHI from p-cyclohexyi- 
cyclohcxanonc and CiiHnMgBr, bu 190", m. HI- 18", 

. gives the 2 isomeric XV with Pil and II. Attempts to 
° introduce the CIJ2C] group into V were entirely un- 
successful and VII did not give niucli better results with the 
isomeric IX and XIV the reaction was more satisfactory; 
XIV with trioxynietliylene, ZuClz and llCl gas and subsc- 
f|ijeiit treatment with NHKtv gave the base CzzHxzN (less 
than 10%,), bo.4 185 -90®. 4,-J''-Dibroinoierphenyl (85% 
from V ill Cflll^Cl) with 4 atoms Br and a little I), m. 
812-18®; the iiioUht liquors yield only little of the 
inono-Br corripd. (XVI) whieh could also not be obtained 
ill any appreciabli* yield^by using only 2 a^rnis Br. p- 
Cyclohcxylcyclohexanone with p-C6H4Br2 and Mg yields 
4‘bromodecahydroterphenyl (XVII), bo.» 180 -90", 
HI. 97-8®, whieh, treatid in the cold with 2 atoms Br and 
then at J()0" with 8 more atoms Br until the evolution 
of HBr ceases and distd. in vacuo, gives pyre 4-bromv 
terphenyl (XVI), m, 280 2'*; the mother liquors contain 
hr omohexahydroter phenyl, m. 148". Along with XVII is 
formed a ' little dcosahydro .uinguephenylt CoH4(C6H8> 
CuIliOz, bo.7 250". m. 240 5". iftfl is as resistant as V 
to IICHO and HCl. 4~Melhyldecahydroterphenyla^^h\^ 
C'«ll$CctJ4Mc (60%, from p-MeCcH4MgBr and ^-cyclo- 
hexyleyclohexanoiie), m. 108-10®, bo.7 165®, gives on 
hydrogenation a mixt. of stereoi.somcric 4-meihyldodeca- 
hydroterpkenyls, 111. 82® and 86 -8®, dehydrated by Si? 
to 4-methylter phenyl, in. 206 8® (7(j% yifdd), which is 
, oxidized by CrO* to ter phenyl-4 -carboxylic add, in. 805®, 
and converted by adding */4 mol. Br dropwi.se to the 
CeHiCU .solii. into 4-bromome4hylterphenyl (VI, X •• Br), 
rn. 210® (70% yield); this with NHI^z gives the Itase 
PhCdUCdUCH^l^EU, m. 133®. C. A. R. ^ 

Preparation of p-nitrophraetole from p-nitrochloro- 
benzene. II. Shinjiro Aoyama and Kozo Nanai. J, 
^Pharm, Soc, Japan 61.3-22(l9;i3). — lu tlig Isl. paper 

{BnU. Imp. Hyg. J^b., Tokyo 42, 2.35(1938^) the autlkors 
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stated that litnang mamr catalyyers invthtigatLd, the 
iiiixt of MnOj and CoaO* (I) wa*t the most suitable 
Ihis paper deals with the lufluemi of various facUirs 
siuli ascoiun of tdkah or ak on the yield and fjutity 
cit the product By the pioper use of I the reaction can 
Ik so contiolkd that the side reactions are suppressed 
111(1 tilt mam rtaeiton is augmented to make, the piiKCss a 
teeh possibility I eaii hr used lepeatedly J he amt of I 
to Ik. u (d depends mainly on the» eoiien of de and 
*trrsonie degree on the imt of alkali and the \ol ed dc 
Kf K()'( ak IS used (oneii of alkali (N lOJf) should be 
e>r less il the alkali is Ijelow J ii^uols , the amt of I 
slumld be 10' r «{^the />-f)NC 5 H 4 tl (II) If tlie dkeli 
I iiKreased 2 7 niois , the init of 1 i to be raised 
to n the (oiun of ale i more thin Sb'e* fbt 

i trniutiou ol diehlora/eixyheu/e Hi is r ijnelly mete esed and 

UM)'( ol 1 is le (|Uired llie uddii of I Cii, 1 e glyeered 
e>x Nuf)Ae d(Ms not iiitUieuee the speed of the re ec turn 
lithe (otieii eil ak i treater^ tlie init of alkdi end the 
he itiii>> tiiiu ( ui be lesseneef I g , \*lun ale 

IS useel, the liiatiiif, lime e in be helved iiid only SO' ^ of 
ilkah 1 reqiimd is coiiipaied when (>S f de is ti ed 
Vii mere ise m the eonen oi ile iiureases the vu-hl uid 
piiiifS e»f /> O Nt Hd)! t (IT), but deerei e the yield of 
/ (> NC H 4 OII (IV), viliiU iiieie LSI in alkdi and lin(,tlj 
)i he (ting tune me tease the piiritv of III illd the yielei of 
IV but deen ise the siekl of III 1 simple lie itm{, lot 
lilirs JUiK, TI IlOy N lOlI, > OS 1 »V , I tOlI JOO ^ 
Mild ^ K, CeiO ivi OJ J' eif®)S t piir III inel S Id , 

1 IV N It) I Vi 1 

Pieparation of nitroanisole from < nitrochlorobenzene 
S \o\ uiu ind J M )nt i / i him S x hi an 53 
^2 HI ) I lu tutlmrs tiielud the inllueitee of 

\ in n fiet )is ((lie cine I m the pii pu oi /, ( // 

(M/i 1; il mi I J NOC lliLl II) Inge net d the (lepii 
f I 1 miuli t 1 11 r thill the piepii oi 1,1 Nd L liidl t 

ii 111 i 4 \d t II Cl see pievioiis ilisti ) It the nae 
I 111 e irtit <1 1 n unde r i idin irv pie ssm with )Uti itily/e i 
I nil t ibk iiiit »f di him i/ )s^lM n/em (III is pio 
111 d wild th vull ef I keliise ft> the u cil the 

it ilv/ei el (id pit I 4 » (CiiCl | Kheeiil) or oi 
the lutliof Mud I L (tftb) the leiiiiitim it III is 

(1 V iite el 111 iiitist iiiiportiiit futor is the e tie 11 

I M 011 1 he Lowe mil of the lien of M dll te idstj 

I le 1 the il riiiatuiii eif e d HiOll (IV) but de 
I i the >iell Illd puiitv ol I the be t eemeii lumg 
s I 11th c erne 11 is m »i th ill 0 > the foiiuatioii 

t 111 1 mere ltd ] he iiiit ot dk ill (Nidll) ttse.d 
h mid be 1 it inols tor I mol d 11 wlitn the re u lion is 

I I unde 1 pie ui indJ J nieil unde r oteliu iiv pre im 

II the mil ot dkili 1 mere ised, tlie Me lei i I I dee leases 

i lit thit ot IV jjieft ise llie punl\ ol 1 liiwisei 111 

i 1 s with the melt ise d nut ed ilkih is w It \s with 

III mete ise^m he itiii; liiiu iip^to JO hrs but it m Id 

) le ise 1 he heating tinii should be more tli iii JO hrs 
iiler iieluitrs piessuri but 10 his it the leutioii is 
lined under pres ure it 70 ) hrs at 100 f hi 

t no 1 \ iiiiidi \ Uiidti ordiiiiry pres lue, JO f 
Il IJOee 'Wd Medll, lit NuHl )g Mud iiid 0 J 
s C. » O ire hi ited JO hrs tei give OO ■)'( of OS 1* f pure 1 

ml I if of IV 1 Xfiinplt B *40 g II, J4t) ee 

Ml OH 1 1 0 {; ISiiOH ure heated at ij under pres ure 
! ) Ki\ t HS 1 ' , of OS pure I and J 5 / c ‘d IV NT 
Decdhipositton of basic and phenohe diphenylmethane 
derivatives and the synthesis of optically active aromatic 
compounds II Tiilius v Braun, 1 rust Anton, Uernei 
1 1 le use I, Cverlurd Iriiiiieh, Rediert Michae lis and Wilhc Im 
1 ulTcrt 4nn 507, 14 k»(l<Mf), if C 4 23, 4bS7 
I iiAc ( I mol 4 and d mol I'hOH with coned HCl gives, 
dtir ^1 elays, ubotil lO'/i of dihydroxytuphfnytmethvl 
nif thane {!), 111 IbS , bos 235 dO"* heating at norniJl 
luissiirc gives PhO{I and p‘hydroxydiphtn\lnnlhylnirihant: 

IS) <M)® {Ac^n , boi 180 2® p mirobensovl dim , 
til 7(1®), at lyO® I absorbs more tluiii IJ atoms H a 
leti deuK and PhOH, heated with coned TlLl 12 hrs at 
KM) , give about 10% of the phenol, CwIIitO Iho Ji'i 40® 
( diiv I he Ac dertv , ni 252®, of the Mci- 

0 condensation product gives with HNOs- 


1 Tld^Oe after 0 5 hr at 40" a di-JVfts compd , m HK)‘ , 
after 15 mm there results a tegao N(h compd , m l(i’>^ 

1 hmination of the Ac group Ogives the dtaminodtnUro 
rompd (II), lirowii red, in 214 SifCb gives tb^ /r/ra 
amine, ni 1 IS® \phenanthraztne, C4iIl4fiN4, vellciw, 111 
217" bts(nuth\lhenzimtdazoli) compd , m 225") llimi 
nation of the NHs gsoups trom u gives the m-dt-NO/ 
compd of t,l-^tpheHylpropqfu, ni 101® m-ds NHi 
dent , 111 12 »® {IJLl salt, m 150 5®, dt At dtrit , m 
21 1 ) throiiph the dia/o re u turn there is funmd m 
dihsdroxyth phenyl propam 111 114® idt Bz compd 111 

121 ) The di AOf tompd of the eh Ae eknv of the 
( onde ns ition product of PhNITj and e ye kdie xanonc ni 
157“ the free dtfiitrodtam itto tompd , hvown, in 245 
lediution gives the Utraamtno tompd, 111 1 >2" (phtn 

anthrazine ionifni kiH N4 yellow, in • H 7" j retnovd 
of tin NH gron)>s gives the dt NO/ lonipd , (1 hH KO 4N4 
j III 1H iiduceil to the luimint, 111 J47 (7/C/ xalt, 
m dM) dt Ac tompd in 2^( ) C ( ) and n-Me Cs 
H4NH with IlLl he lied 10 his it 150®, give 40'^ 
ot o mtth\/ p t\ proptnslaniltm b 210 (monohydrate^ 
ill 70 2 , IICI silt, oilv pttrnlt, m 120 , dt-Ac 
compd ,111 20 I ) distil it 1 mtn of the best with a very 
sfii ill mil of H SO| gives o M(L«H|NH , vmik mono 
in lit tst pr ptn\l 0 toluidmc (V yl< detti , in J 12 ), 
Illd the dumr b 2U 5 {di Ac dtrn , iij 145"), di 
s h\dro dtti b >I > (At dint 111 Jb4 ) MeAO 

Illd C K IIiNIl give 40' ol tlu tompd C tlluN Cl , 
I ^21 ( it dill , in ISO ) distri with a trace ol 

H SO* yives tlu dtmn C ihH uN Cl , b( 4 250 5" {Ac 

dtrit I) S4 ) Ml C O and e> anisidim give 11^ f of 

the t mini t II ON l)s 2 0 2 OKI sdt. m 
At (oinpd oiK) the dimtr, CuIImON, l»n ioO 5 
d, 1 ()"'■ n H NCrIbPh and MtiCO at 150" give li 

oiiee the dun r t II N {4c dtni , boe 2b()®) d i 

Metliek ye lohiv mom ind 0 itiisiditic with 20' i HCl 
end I toil, he ited 200 hrs on the w iter bithorShrs at 
120 m i lube, J.1V1 10 ^0'^ eif // f mtthslcyclokexeuyl 
atnstdint (HI) bo 4 J 4S 50 , in 4 t»" (HCl salt, ni 
22i pierite in 1(2 le titrii m SO" dihydro 

dm ,1) n ''0®, 111 1)7 ' 4t dent , in SI 1 

JICl silt 111 2f) )) and 10 40' of diantsidyl d < 

methyliytl htxant IV), b 2)0 (HCl salt, in 215-7 ) 
distil oi IV with i little II SO4 gives III 1 wo prepns 
pnpel It 100 ind I *0 showed the following rotitions 

it 20 (I toil 20 V ) III 12 01 , 15 04 IV. 14.47 , 
10 111 Iroiii TV, 40 01" ft) () dihydru deriv of 

III (1 2 t) CIC HjNH gives 10', of methyl 

sfhbt \t n\l ( thlt rmnihnt , b s J5S (lO , ni 54 7" 
(TlCl sdl. Ill IS, I , Ae iotnpd , m I2f) |a|i 4t) SS® 
dili\dr I I) pd 111 17 20 l<»| r‘ 1 57 ( Ic compd , 

III *r fey) >S0 )) ind )0' cA mcthylcyclohexyldt o 

^ thl loanihnt b 2)) (»() le»| 11 OS® d-i Methyl 
(sthhewldii mithUt luulini, ni 1()0 , fa] — 15 73" 
(IICI sdt 111 2 Hi pieiite ni 175 , Ar compd, m 
i7b ) 5 \eetyle \elohe MTixlinihiie and ()i givi 

of the kft laldfhuit OHC (CHx)4COC,lJ4NHAe, m 89 
)J soln m NiCO gives the e om spondiiig aetd, 
C iH ON ni 1 (2 oMditioii with KM11O4 or better 
with CrO gives the aminoheto attd, CoHt OiN, m Ib7\ 
giving with NiOH idipie iiid Reduction of the dia/o 
eotiipd Mves the //w/>« i;n, C| HifOiNi, dieotnps 190 2®, 
B/II gives the Iivdri/om 111 180® AeCOiH, m 186® 
0\idutioji of ( yelohe \enyl n (hloroamliiK gives the aetd 
CiiHi (>iNC 1, 111 154 I Ik compel MtCeHvCaHiNHAe 
on oxidition jives 25', ot the At dtriv , 111 110", of the 
and IIO/CCHMi CMI C HA IT COCfH4NHi, in 111" 
ilk ill liisirtn gives a methyl idipie and Oxidition of 


OH 


^ 'y C.IWH 


on/ (V) o (VI) 

t eydohexcnvlaceianilide with B/O H in CHCb gives the 
® compd V, varirfut fractie 11 s in from ! 42" to 204®, sapon 
r Tbe oMile ni 100'* ( 4r dtrtt , in 1 42® quatei 

nary iodide, 111 181" an Hi7"l • f-Mcthvl- 


(VI) 

gives the 
sapon 
quatei 
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iyci(»ncx>ipni n\iii\dni/im (VII) tn SJ , ^ivts an A< 
fihn I in l.Hi , Ltd i Hz dint , in 1 i") I lit at Livt 
VII ind H CO 1 t isi\^ 4 p\razoloin dent , 

in i »M |cv| Mi; HCI Mtl HI MtOTI rims 
lilt ip/hp\fitu C I H |N O, 111 '»/; |t«|^ *. i»-| (ItOH; 

tilt iiiittivi p\Tazdoni iii J 17 S nut Hit a)ittp\rnn in 
S/ S Mt tlivli vtlolit ^\llIl 1 l^u ^llOlinsOi and 
Cl CC no H/O, Inaltd i i liis in 1 lOll mv< ot tin 
i\oniln \ dfitiniilnU (VIII)/iri I Hi H SOi gtvi 

Hu i Hint, (. ibHi () N, \illow i d in 1 hi Hit oplit tllv 

ithvt VIII ni iji , [tir| > (I ton till 1 atiii in 

ih ind 1 tiiaLlivt, ]*li \t ind ilUdi givt tin alopliiii 

dt riv ,C iII;iO in M( Optu div p > nitth>i 

( yt lolu wlatttnpht lUHK iiid i iliii |i\t tin t n pti 
C INjON, in Jil I If] I 1) (C HN) InitliM 
nit lli\ k \( Itiln wlni I iniilit 11(111 )i ti I ^1 , d, 1 (HU 
tniuatha^ m in ISi Hu ntophan t n pd in J?4 

C ] Wtst 

1 nvalent caibon, Xll Rate of dissociation and energy 
of activation of hexaphenylethane k /u^kr, IMi OiHi 
(11(1 k Wdui UiH S04, 1 1 (H(]0 H ii ( A 26, 
l)>() 1 Ik I lit 111 i)>*>(itpLioii ol NO l>v C I’li in PliAIt 

it 0 is not tntir(i> tfiiitiolU d h\ Hu lit* nf nnioii ol 
IMi C uitli NO In pitsditt of I'liNH tlu tliitiRc i 
tiutlv niiiniol with NO it 1 itin oi inoii, Imt not it 
n - itm Miuilir olistrv Hums ait in nk in CHCI 
I iidti 1 ilni til lilt of Hit rtiiund n n tioii t xit tiv 
sniitts to itiidd NO 1 nstliil n iRdit 1 lu vol of NO 
disotlud t\(ttd 1 iiiol (in prt stilt t >1 IMiNff cttds 
1 inols ) so that prim It V foiinition ol Pli CNO is iollowtd 
i>\ I or i tiling,! liovdi In lu iniiiK isiir il)l\ t ipid iii 
oinpition uiHi that of i du il toiinition Iht h df 
,«idu)d if ilu th uiRt in C lie 1 it 0 i » '0 tiini while Hu 
1 nujh id inditatts J inin iltiiludid to error in Hu. 
liilir piod Ol d\ ition in CC.lt, CHCl, C Tltlh 
hhNIl I ion PhMt IhNO IMiNMt , C ICH CH Oil 
ClI(COIl) IIOCHtllOMi LHN -\tMt M 
C CH\i (iHOLHiCOMt ind NC C 11 C O 1 t show tli 
1 it( oi (ktouipii ol IMi L to d( (idul nliti\tl> \dy httk 
on Hu solvent ind i idition hip lutwctii dipok inonunt 
ol Hu nu dniiii iiid Hu i it( ol th(ni,( i not ippircnt 
Mi isLitcnitid (1 tlu 1 iK oi (tiitip iHtwdU JO'" and 10 
in CliCl iiid ]*h\l( It 1(1 to tilt \ itiK t'l JO 1 t il 
lot tlu iiK]K> ition It lotiin Idiip SiiKt Hu lu it 

ol (h sodi ol C Ph 1 10 IJ kr t d Hit toiniid it Hu 
monuiil ol df sodi c ml mis inort tiuiKi Hi in i 1 mud 
lilti 111 ^ iiiols of luiini d Ph C iiul Ilu (lifTiidui iiiivIk 
ri>.ii(kd I*' Hit (tiiii\ ol I ttiliiii s< dull ition ol tht 
tttu ladual niol prim inly (iiodnctd liy di s tn ol Hi 
i Hi nu XllI Cham reactions during the autoxidation 
of radicals k /urI i md I isi I wald Ih d ItiJ Si 
In Hit pitsduc oi pMifdkl PhtC di oilis tsutU 1 
mol ol O Hu iiixind pdo\id is not ptodiited md Hu 
h imitioii of 1 h ( O fl is totisidtitd proliilik A Idul , 
ptiiiiirv pdoMdt 1 n>,ir(kd i Uu tain r of thini it 
a<.tioii and siu h i n ittion is po tnl iltd for tlu ihsoti), 
turn ol O b\ Ph L whith prottids nnuh tnort ripiUv 
than ucords with Hu di sodi of Ph C into FMi C \li\t 
ol Ph C and ovuliz tbit iib (iiut usiiilK disoib iiiok O 
than both (oinpoii iits undit like i onditum , i shown 
with (NHI*h) J lu ( d dvtu ulivity ol I^h C is nun 
pronoinutd ii Hit pn < nt< of aid hydis iiid iiiisHd 
hydriH irboiis, tlu lollowiny i li iiii kiiglh viimiir with 
(oiKii ol it (ptor Ltid 1 idu d btmv, obsirvid t niton 
akkh^dt ( “), imsdddisd (10 t ), 11 dilivdion iph 
Ih ddic (/ "i), siyitni (JO hi) iiuldu (0, iD.dtphtin! 
fuUdit (I/, J'l), diiiK thvltuKdu (11, >1 (ii) Di 
nu l}i\lb( n/otiilvi lu (I) is i p irtu idailv suit dat itttpbir 
without proper (1 absorption ft ^rs H il i hni^liiig 
I ham kt 4 th t vists d(p<ndciit on tht i idu d solii iiid 
luntt iin th( toiun i id dso on the solvdit iiid thdihm 
nitk pduk lit of tilt (uiun 1 uriTu itioii oi I nun ists Hi 
(ham kiiRth to 11 00 1 without diflu iilt\ wink th( tib 
stitntion of lu \ah>dn>toliuiu or C Cb loi PhMt catists in 
triasis to IJ/100 10,000 'iiicl 4S,(MM) T rtsp XIV 

Rates of autoxidation and decomposition* of dissociable 
ellianc s K /ugkr. List 1 wald aiid^ y t4 

ISJ 0 Iht itiflmticc «f p>rogdlol on tlu. ibnirptioii of 


O in I lOH/, CHCk and PliMc is Lxamd in greater Retail 
With ti Iraplu nvldibiphtiiyl>letliaii( th absorption is 
s luLly uiiniiol uiid Hit re u turn eotff is mdi pendent of 
Hu O pnssim over a etrtaiii tangt XV New tautom 
eribm of dichromenylenes K /uglex anti 11 liittrmR 
hail Jlid ISO joi iht itaetjon btlwuri 1 and di 
thtoineiivU is not stiutly of tlu first oidir iiid tht tritgii- 
liiitits ir pitlitiil Illy iiuirktd with di J, 1 dip]idi>] I 
beii/yl (i nu Lhvkhrouu nyl Suite tlu tompd absoibs 
(b almoimalU in 1 IDID contg pyrogallol, the irn gb * 
liiitv is not (lilt to in cxeiptioiial emirst ol the eliaiigt^ 
blit is itlnbnldile to tin dithronu^ls Math tMniu 
of Hu 1 ibsoiptioTi graphs diselo (s the pristntt ot a 
nnttri'il (1) wliuh bthivis like PluC , his <^meaii const 

0 0 to and a h df ptiuul of JO min and i sub tiiue (II) 
with til o( 1 (oust 0 /r iTuI a hilf ptrujd of 0^ mill 
Ilu pristiut ol I / / 1 and J7' < II ni tli initid solu is 
t ikd but Hu pr stiu< of i ird iotm, not disclosid by 
tlu nu Hi id ol takti , is postnliUd It i not (onsukrtd 
tint (luni nivistigition wSlI throw Iij,lil on tins t\p( of 
t niton (rism but tlu iitihtv of pliys nu thods is ludic ittd 
/> \I C IbOMi J»liLlbLHADCI iiid MCI iii CS yulil 
( dih\ Inn inmim \l p ots I, m (J i (‘)J\ j with 
H () 111(1 PbO it ISO tluit nsiilts hm^vt h mdhyl 
fit n \ 11 iw. III IIS M , wiHi PhM(.Ht and HClOi 
V( D tluit I loriiud > Unz\i t pliin\l > tuithwlflaiv/mm 
ptrthloraU h^ hi \ ( 11 iw, m JJ7 (ckrompn ) C T W 

Ihe stereochf ini'^lry of the free triarylmethyl radicals 
A total asymmetrical st^thesis (> Kn ignnis xml C> 
Jink s Natuiui tnsdmUin 21, (>07, Nalun 132, d H 
( P) 1 I util now, t\pt on Hu dttn of tlu strut lint 
of fid til ir\ hill th\l 1 idu tls lia\t bdti nnsiuds tnl 
vk , yi/ Inilurff 1026 W dlis, C 1 24 II) irri 
diition ol 1 viii 1 idu ds with (irtiiliiH polni/td h^lit 
will utiviU out fotni spitifuallv, taust t hloiiii Hum of 
it iiid t m ((punt optK d ntiviU P\ using Mill M* 

C IIh(/ I (C 11|)C with (irtulirK polati/(d liKhl of I 00 
\ I Mid iiiliodiumg Cl H 0 , a mix rot ilioii of 0 1 
wi bt n>,hl dxmt Jot I’lH PliLnH i) (nr Ci lb C , roll 
turns t im lip to 0 J with iS'Mi \ I liyhl (Hu ib 
otpti m bind) the opp isiti lol Hi ti ippi irdl Ilu 
itrnhit d ridu ds in mt\t ^jf J iiHipt rk luiui iht 
C \dtiid havi J sptlid (oiilignialion whuh is not 
pliiiir P I C \ 111 (ki Jloixiii 

The preparation of denvatives of 1 phenylnaphthalene 
\ \(sil ind I Slut d (olhttuu Lzidi slot ( lum 
iommunttati n\ 5, >l> 7(P) *) Wiiss md Woiduh 

(< 1 20 noil ndratiil 1 C lud 1 h and obtniud i 

pt iduct win h Hux win ltd to Inlun w js eitlui '> oi 
S intro 1 plitiixln iphthal lu Siiuc tin wi not m 
leioid with Ilu iiithor inks fox siibslitiitum in Culb 
(C I 18, J > ) Huy niK Hid the work md ( imc to Hu 
tomlnsion thu W md W^ s ptodtut was utuallx / 
mfro 1 ph n\lnaphtlialtft( ^ m I fJ Rtdfutum with 
It iiul \i(iH gavi / ammo / phfnvhtnplUhjhnt I), in 
7> 1 Ic dtrii (II), 111 It 7 S Nilt itioii ol H m 
NtOII gavi niir * aiif\Iamtnn / phni\lnaphthalf m t in 

1 d J Mils, uthictd with SnCb, gavt t diumino-l 

i h{n\hitiphthil(H( (III), in 100 1 / lhtn\lmiph 

J flunozim m J77 JJS (•*) lioin C II#N, 

J Imlv pptd wlun HI in di was rtfluvd wiHi plun 
Liithr Kpiinoiu , proving III to be an o di inii^t / lironiu- 
I ph nvlnapfd halt tie ni 7( 7 , was prtpd b\ tlu Sind 
iiu>(i i( utioii on I III spite of W and W s sta^imtut 
Hut it (^oiihl not b( doiii John I MilUrx 

Preparation of pure 1 5 and 1 ,8 dimtronaphthalene and 
of 5 intro 1 naphthylamine Ileilurt II Modgson and 
John Walker / Lhm Sot 1933, 1 >40 S -Boiling u\ 
NiSfl dissohis only I ,s CioJIe^ (I)* kaxing iiii 
dissolvid the whok ol tlu l,Visofrier (II), only II n 
ndiuid to 'ifl-CiolhfNO )\H by sulhdis of Na, Hu I 
ttniiiiiing iiuittukid NaSK, Na S«, Na^S^ and NajSi. 
give Rootl rt lilt but N* S md (NHi) S^ire les tflicunt 
Ihc iddn of MgS 04 IS btm lu lal only 111 rediK lions with 
Na S Yields m givtn *0 T West 

Preparation of a new ethylnaphthol Oiorgis 1 tvy 
^ompl rend 197, 77J 4(1MM), cf T ^4 ;57,'717 - 
Clli(C'OM )2 til itid with PhCHBrbt iii tiK presrato of 
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NaOKi gave.Phli;iCHCH(CO,Kt), (I), h, fret- 

acid til) of I in. 7(J* 70i5®. n on lieutitig gave PhKt- 
CHCH2C0*IT (III), bi8 107 Ill tsterified and 
rechicAl with Na and CsHiiOIl gave PhKU'HClT.ClIjOH 
(IV), bao ^^5-8**. TV gave the l)rotnide, bin l.’jO I*', wliieli 
on treatii lent will! NaCN gave the nitiilc (V), bi.i 14S 50'*. 
Hydrolysis of V with eoiicd. IICI gave the aeid (VI». ha 
1S5", m. 104. 0 r>.r)". VI treatetl with SOCb gave tiu 
acid chloritle (VII), bjs b'lS". Cyefizaliuii of VII gave the 
l|4ral<»iie (VIII) ^ bu 14S r)0"; seiniearbazone m. IK:}“. 
VllI by dehydrogenation with Si giive elhvliiaphthol, 
111.42"; pierale iii^ 102.0". Jiiiui-i Whilt 

Catalytic dehydration of ionone aiid the constitution of 
ionene. Marston T. Hogert and Victor i). Konrtriuti. 
y. Am, Ch9hi. Sot 55, -KoO S0(HK{;{). Ionene (1,1,0- 
tiiinethvltctruliii) (1) is conveiiientlv impd., in (xctdlent 
yield, by distu. ol «- oi /j-ionone witli sinall amts, of I. 

( Kidation of I with KMn 04 gives t:i< / of fi fL\4diftirtuf\sf- 
phenyl) i,somleru mut (II), in. 220", and 2S'', nf «-(2J 
dicaTl)o\vplieii>l)isolmtvnc a«>id, in 217" (iH-Me e*-(er, 
111 Ol*’); there is also formed a small ami. ol a-keto-^l- 
(2,1 •dicarbowpheiivDisovalene acid, in. 14(» 0", then 
200"; these 2 eorrespoiul to tin umiregi iietriearboxvlie 
aeid and ionegenuneti le.irboxylie aeid of 'rieiiuinii and 
Ringer [Her 26. 2(»7;i. 2r»p;p 1 SO.*] ) ; 31, SOMlKpS)) I 
gi\es a sulfotnt at ni (the iVa salt of whi< h <T\stalh/is 
willi 0in*)ls. IJ ()}, in ."lO^* yii Id with cmie.} n.S()j at 00 ‘ 
lot 2 hrs ; ha salt, crystals with .‘i mols. 11.0; \iilfonvl 
thlnnile, m. S!)^; suffoiianinli\ l.'o" S". I and lINOi 
(<1. !,.“») coiilg l*..t). give , of a iiinii*o thnv (IT), 
pale yellovi , in lO,'! ; fatalytic fifliictioij gn»s ntt?o 

inntntn.ini‘nt\ in 171 (//(V salt, dii'ninps 2.‘»'# 0 . .*1< 
i/iv »? , in. l."iS ) Ovulation ol I with CrO in coiu*I 
H SOi"A' on gl\<s lO'^ (li a tltnitfa:nnehonr (Tfl), pale 
mIIow', III. ir>T Oo me, in r< floxnig III in 

with a littl* IL'SO* gixis the ,1 isotnei , pale vellow, 
M 00'; soil! in «oiud. lI.SOj and pptii. with HtOgiMs 
111 Ovid.ition oi IT b\ n tiuMiie tin AeOlI-liSO* ini\l. 
wliih NaA't * h 1' a<hh d, gives it < tarhtn \flitiil^rphetiv' ' 
luualent ^mtl <1V', uvMals with I mol II. O, v« Ilow . ni 
and thill at 1V7' , alum iis in p , it los»‘s C'o., 
giving ii ditntrvpheitvltsavaleru aad, ni. I ()(*•..'» .S..") ’ 
(Kid.ition ol IV w'llli KMnOj m H.JsOi gn**- SV, ol <v- 
* L* tailun vdniitftipht fiyhfsiihui\t n atid, in 170.0"; soly , 

I pait.s in iHi) pails II O it loO C. J \\’ 

Asymmetric syntheses 111. Action of optically active 

nitrates on « tctmlone W H Iloriu and K I . Slinnei 
f Am i hem Sm 55, b»,VJ <1 (' vl . 27, 1o.*>0. 

1 11 atiiuMit ol tv I* Ira lone witli d and / 2-oetvl mtrales 
ni the jireseiiee ol htOK pnuhi* •. optaallv iiuietive salts 
ol (•i-nittO’ti’teifiilonr, in i*. \ <' J. Wist 

Polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons XI. Acetylation of 
1,2 benzanthracene 1 W' Cook and C. I . Ilewelt. 
r rhcm.Sot. 1933. 1 lOS l(t, (f (’ .t 26, 404:> 1,2- 

Ht ii/aiitlir:ft*eiii il) (I niol ) :addi d to AK'I. m PhNO», 
« ooled ni lee and ki fit at 0 for 1 Ins., givis O.ri *-At 
denv , pale yellow , iii I IT ' • pit rate, uiaiige n d, in 1**2 
minnne, mange, in 100 7‘ ) and n,;i g. 7 .4/ den” <I1'., 
p.ile stiaw, in. l.'d 2* Ipniafe, ot.iiigi , in. 117 S , 
ifiitnonc, oriinge, in. 2110 ). It ihi T was added so that tin 
temp, did not risr al»o\i o’ then n-snltid K!.."* g of the 
Purate, biie^'-iefl, m. loo..'! 4..'» ', ol tlu .0 or Ifi At 
denv. (Ill), 111 . I0I osidatioii givis 1 ,2 beii/anUira- 
ipiinone; then .ilso resiilti d 7 g of JI and a small «iint. ol a 
puratf, teddish lirowai, ni. 187.5 S". If the reaction 
niivl*. is eoolid in iei* (hiring the addn. uiul k« pt* at riMini 
temp, for 4 hrs , there results as the eliii f product II; 
'onie fi-A( deriv., pale vellow, in 102 .‘(..'i", also is 

foimed [qiiinone, golden yillow, in. 107 0"). At fO" 
HI is isoiner^.i‘d (o4I. 'riie orientation ol Ihi 0-aiid 7-Ac 
dinvs. was shown by the ovidution of their qniiioiu s to 
anthr.Kpiifione-l ,2,0- and 1 ,2,7-trieaibosvlie acids, re-p, 

II .Liid NIeMgl give 7 (7,.? henz^anfhran v/dtmtlhvlttirhiritd, 
• 111 . I.*l.5"; dehy^iatioii with emied. IICI in AeOH gives 

the dimer of i7-isopnjp(Mi>l-1 ,2-lieu7aiithtiu*ene, m. 2IS 
51". The poor yields of the Ac derivs. pieeliide their 
nlilizotioii for tlie synthesis of higher honiologs ol I. • 

C. J. West 


9 

I Preparatioii of 1,2- and 2,3-dianiftioanthraquinones. 
P. H. (vroggins and H. P. Newton. Inti. Kne. Ckem. 25, 
10.*IU -3(10,‘i;{).— Cril. studies ‘Blow triatlC,4-dichloro-2- 
benzoylbeii/oie aeid (1) could betibtaiyi d in 80*)^ yield.< by 
reaction 0.5 mol. plithalic anhydride, 1.1 mol. AdGb, and 
li mol. a-CiklliCb at 00“ for 8 hrs. with eontiiuioiis stirring. 

I heated at 185“ lor 7.5 his. 'with 8 parts HiS ()4 gavi 18V{ 
1,2- and 87**; 2,8-dichlor<xinthrartuiiioiie. The isomers 
could be sepd. by difrcrences«in solv. in KtOH and coiicd. 

^ H 2 S() 4 . Aniinonolvsis of the pure dihulogen eonipds. with 
KCIOi, CuO or CiiaO and NHaNOj at 200'' completely 
retiicmsl the halogen. E. W*. Scott 

Occurrence of antbraquinone dyes in the mineral 
kingdom (graebeitei. Alfred 'rndbs and llertnaiin 
Sleininet/ Ann. 506, 171 i)5( lO.*!.'') Working with 14 
iiig. iiiiiterial exUl. tioiii a stoiiL ioiiiid ii^tijsint/ iniiiKTons 
spectrograph ic data ait given in an atteiiiid to identify 
4 till* dye which m.'i\ bi c\td. with CHCl,; the only delmite 
inlorniation ioiitul was that it probably is an anthra- 
quiiioiie (Ivi ; sublimation ai)])ears tt» give 2 products, 
leiiiud giacbeite a and b; the lornier analyzes for Cib- 
or C tIIiiOh. Spictrograpliic data an* given fftr 
1,2, l.fi.S-iieiila , 1 ,2.4, 5,0,8-, 1 ,2, 4,5,7 ,S- and l,2,.'>,r>,(»,7- 
hexalivdiowanlliraqijinoiU's. C J. West 

Derivatives of phenanthrene . Yu. vS. Zalknid . A nthno- 
krasofhnaya Prom 2, 5 0, 7 10i10;*2). Pimji yields 
were obtained in all steps leading to diazo compels, of 
pltenanthrciic (Ii. I was nitrated bv introchieiiig it 
into coned. UNO-,, the iiiixl. of isonii-rie nilro eonipds. 
was ledneed with II. S and aq NH.» in U5*’| ale., the iiiixt 
of Nil. eompils. was dia/oti/ed and eoiqili'd with 1,4- 
>11 )‘ * ) H, iirodnemg a dve which gave led dyeing*' 
on wool and silk. 'Hu wmk i . being ('oiitinued. C. B 
Colored hydrocarbons. A blue hydrocarbon and several 
colorless hydrocarbons similar to it. M Badoehe. •Ann. 
ihnn. 20. 2(M) Sll ll).‘»;») ; el. C A. 26, 8250. A ili. scrip- 
lion of the liydroeatboiis derived from the action of Na 
upon di hvdniriibriiu , a di-J*h diri\. of dihydrodipheny- 
leiieiiaplithaciiu , Spietiopholoinetric detns. on 

dehvdjoriibrene aiul several ol it^ derived hvdioeurboiis 
aie inelnded. .\ bibliographic review on the addn. of 
alkali iiieUds to the iin‘<»td. hydrocarbons is given. 

\V. J. Peterson 

Stereochemistry of bicyclic ring systems. IX. De 
rivatives of cycl*>pentanocycloheptane. W.ilter Hiiekil 
and I-iidwig JSihiiit/spahn. .la?/. 505 . 274 SJ(iy;i8); 
el. (\ .1. 27, 84011. — CyelopentinfH.'\eliihep1anone (I 
or 11). b,, 128', in below 18", di‘» ' 1.0804, n]il " 
1.52814; \emitarhai‘one, in. I0."i200’; nvime, ni. l.'Jt" 
[hr denv., in. 118 j. t'atalvtie lediietion ol I gives cis- 
(111) and hans t yt lopenlanoi \itohepta none ( IV ) , 1 )^. 0 ^ 

2.85*; this is sepd. through the nxiniis; III oxime, in.* 
110': IV tnintc, in. 140 ' {Hz der/e , ui. 88 0"). NTa and 
Eton givi the aniiiies. tr Cwtiopentanotyclohepianyh ' 
annnr gives 2 Bz tienrs , ni, 101' and 154% and 2^i4f 
dertvs., in. 101" and 151". 'rhe trans-aniine ’(V> luo 
• 97 ’; hz denv , 111 . 178 I"; At drrt\\,m. 114 o".* UNO. 
gives ail ale., wlio-.e acid phthalate m. 182 8 \ V (18 g.) 
yi(4ds 2'.> g. of a quateniarv iodide, in. 192“, which yields 
with Ag?(> 8 g. ivilopentanot vcloheptenr (VI), bn 08 
I d“‘ 0.8990. ?f^,; ^1.18711. With O., VI gives a kettwf, 
whoa* semitaihazone in. IS.'i'*. KMn< )| gives «-h\driiulu- 
iioiie 

HA'.CIb.C - COClJ.CHa 

I II I 

II, C - C CH.— Clly (1) 

HaC.CK.C CO.CHj.CH, 

I I I 

, H,C CH - cn, CII; (11) 

C. J. West 

New compounds of the furan nucleus. AI Alironeseti 
and O. loaniil. hnl. sot.* him. Romania 15,49 .52(1988). 

Ill tlie rea«*tion between aromatic aldehydes, diketoncs, 
and NHi one of 3 types of coinpiis. may be fornicd: an 
oxazule (D.^iti iTiiidazole (II), or an otM’ndwaiiehcd-t'haiii 
eoiiipd. (IIIl. •The ‘authors investigated the reaction 
TieHveeii C 4 H»(fCC)C()C' 4 H 3 (), NH» and the following 

• • 
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al<ldtiydes: lUillf atiibaldcliyde, furfural atid piperonal. 
[in each case a compd. of cither type I or III wa<; foiiiicd. 

VV. A. Aloore 

Putrefaction of hydroz^proline Werner KcmI and Adolf 
GfinUy.a- Z. pkysvfl. Ch4»M, 221 ^ A culture 

niedituii contg. /-hydroxy pi olim*, glncosis pepfune and 
inorg. iialts was imx'ulatod with putrid pancteus and 
incubated 12 days, with frequent neiittalization ol the acid 
formed. The base^ were then pptd. with phospluitungslic 
acid and liberated by ItaiOIfjj. Aside from a M)*r 
recovery of unaltered hydioxypiohiu the only substance 
identified was d-fimifttmi/eric aad whtcli was isolated as the 
ot-CicHtNC deriv. Since neither pruliuc nor llaNCH^- 
CJIOH(Cnj) 2 C(b}r could be identilied us an inlt'rniediatc 
product it is not known wliithci the opening ul the 
pyrrolidine ring <xtuis bc‘h)ri oi after r(‘rluetioti ol the Oil 

A W. J)ox 

Vegetable fish and insect poisons. VI. Relation of 
tozicarol to rotenone. A. Hiitcnaiidt and (■. Ifilgilag. 
Ann. 50(5, ir»S7t<Hm); cf. C. A. 26, :i70(i. Ihe 
iiitrckluctioii discusses tin tautoiiiciu forms oi loUinme 
9) and the striieture of toxiearol (11) (Kidation of I 
witli IliOa in htOII-KOIf gives n sinall >uld of toMtaiic 
acid (in). Jsorotenore gives an tsooxtme, ni. 1*4', which 
is optieallv uiaetive. Iteduc'tioii <»f /[(-dihvdroroli none 
with Zii and KOH in h'lOfl gives ft-ilihydrnrotrnoi^ in 
IHr, winch gives a red brown color wit li heCI . II 1 1 g ) 
in ^0 cc. A<*jO and t).7r) g Act )Na, n thixt d 2lt iniu , givi 
a monometate (TV), in. iS2 5 , heating with Ac*j() lor 2 
days gives the diacetab (V) Oxidation ol IV with 1 in 
KtOII gives inoiioacitvhlehvdiotoxxarol, in 230 t»^ 
I)ihydrotoxicarol (VI) and nj(b give III VI and ( 
give nioTioiododihvdiodchviitotoxicarol, vllow, re dm id 
iiy Zii and AcOH to dihydrndrhydrntoMfarol (VII), ni 
200°^ acetate, in. lOS 10®, deeonips. 2:>0 . V oi the 
diaeetate of VI, heated with 1 in h'lOll foi 2 liis , is n- 
covered uneUaiiged (85^^ vieldJ Ihe livdiate of VI 
analyzes for CatH^rOg or tlie mchUi in. lOJ ; 

the benzoate iii. 174"; w'arrned with htOIl-TIjSOi, it 
gives Vn. J- West 

New derivatives of 3,3-dimethylindoiinones. II 
fCarl Hrunner, et at Monalsh 62, 373 404(1*.) 53), cf 
C\ A. 26, 724. 3,3-1 hiiiethvhndolnioiie (I) and I'omd 
ILSO 4 , wanned 4-5 hrs. on a boiling water bath, give 
07 .0% of S,3-diinethyU’J’tndoltnone-3-\utUinu and lU), 
crystals with 2 mots, TI/), 111 . 245 7', pnntud tliiough 
the Ba .salt, crysbils wnth 4 inols Jl.(), the Ca salt 
uuliyd. and the Na salt seps. with 2 tnoN. II/ ». the 
Na salt and PCU, wanned 0.75 hr at 130 5". givi tin 
chloride of 11, rn. 107"; the amide 111 . 2'»1 5". Rdliu tion 
of the chloride with Sn and ITCl gives 8l.2^{ of llii 
mercaptan, m. 150 7®, which gives with CICH^'OJI in 
alkali the 3dkto^h(ohc acid (HI), m. 1*J.>.4’ (cor ) {Na 
salt). The 5-position for the SOJT group is established 
by the synthesis of III from r)-auiino-3,3-dimetlivluido- 
IhiAne through the diazn reaction. (With Maria von 
Mikob&ji) I in eomd. lliS(l 4 coiitg. 30 2^'^ SOn forms a* 
disidfonic acid (IV). eivstg. with 1 inol. lljO, the Bn salt 
seps. with 4 inols II (), the Na salt with 3 nn^ls TI.(), 
while the K salt is .inh^d. TIr-IbC) gives thi 5,7- Ib 
deiiv. and fuming HNO gives the 5,7-di-NO diiiv. 
Na-Ilg appiars to ‘•plit ofT only 1 SOdl group; 0^7 
NU 4 C)il at 120® i'auses no decoitipii. (With josep 
Riedl.) 1 Methyl -3, 3-dimt tlivl 2-uidolinoiie givis a 
sulfonic atul, deeonips about 220’, seps with 2 mols 
HjO; the Ba salt sc»ps w’lth 1 mol'. If.O, the K salt with 
I 5 Tiiols. H>(), the Na salt with 0 Ti mol. HoO; tlu acid 
and Dr-HiO givt a di-Hr deiiv . in I'il", fiininig UNO? 
also splits off 14804 3,3,7-'l tuiieth>limlohnone (V) also 

gives a sulfonu acid, who^e Ba mA is aulivd and whose 
Na mU seps with 4.5 mols fl/). I and PiSi, in CMIiMi • 
give 02*^^ of 3,S~dmethyl 3-thioivdohnone (VI), in. 108- 
P®; IlgCb gives the enw/Kf Oionir,NvSHgCl, in 227 8®; 
the Ag salt is egg-vellow and with Mel gives the Afe 
ether, m. 05®; VI gives a methiodidc, m. 105®, which 
gives the Me elhci with Na.C()». VI anjl S-'lCTIiCOill 
give the thioglycoUc add, pale vellow, ni*. J51®. Vl and 
AcsO give thc’ilc deriv., m. 30 40®; Bisdertv., in. HO®. 
• • 


^ V gives a 2dkio deriv. (VII), in. 163-4®; the 
glycolic <utd m. 90®. VII is o].idizcd to a disulfide, tn. 
127 8®. 3,3,G’‘TriniethyU3dhwindolinone, tn. 107®; Ag 
salt, yellow; the thioglycoUc acid, pale yellow, ms 136®; 
the disulfide m. lOS"*, 3,3,0^Trtmethylthioindolinone, m. 
13.V0®. C. J. West 

New synthesis for alkyl- and aryl-substituted coumarans . 
Joseph H. Nicdcrl and Tvdward A. Storeh. J. Am. 
Chew. Soc. 55, 45-19 55(193.3); cf. C*. A. 27, 968. The 
9 condimsatioii was carNcd out by reffuxirig for 5 hrs. molar 
(limntitie.s of the ale. and phenol in AeOl [-1178^)4 and disti; , 
the polymer at atm. pressure. (fKl?;CHCH/)H and 
PhOII give n-isopropetiylphetiol and 2-methyUoumnran , 
b. 20s 12®. d^' 1.028, 1.5.302; />-MeC,.H4( >H gives 

l-nielhvl-2-isopropenylplietiol and 2,4-diin<d1lyleouiiiarati ; 
/?/-MeCftH4()lT gives the .5- Me and 2,5 -ih Me isomers, 
icnp ; n-MtCeHiOH gives 0-nietbvl-2-isopropcnylphenol 
(ptiita-Hr detiv., 111 190 1") ami 2,(i^nnethvl<ounmran, 
Ml 2,5,1 d-*" 0.9*);S, n\: I 5289 PhCH CflCIIaOII 

and IMiOil give 3~plienyl~y-(‘*~hvdro\yphenyt)’-t~propctte, 
b 193 0", d**' 0 95.3, 1 .5027, niid^./^cnsy/cmomiraii.b. 

308 Jl", d. 1 0(»l, ft 1.57b0. />-MeC«Il4( )H givf*s .V- 

phenvUL* (2 hydroxy~.Umethylphrnyt)~l-^propene, b 208 
12’, d**" l.fK)0, 1.5.314, and 2 benzyl- J'-methvb oumaran , 

b .320 5®, ill. 198 9®, d"** 1.017, n\f 1.5778 (Hi gives 
2.3,5,fi-tetiabronio-p-cresol) ; this diffeis fioin 1,4- 

4 diiiR thyl-2-p1ieiivIcouiiiuraii, b. 310 4®, d-*® 1.080, nil* 

J.5(»l, which was prepd. for eonipurisoii and which vii his 
a penUt-Br deriv., 111 . w-MeCiJbOH givts .y- 

phenyl -2- ( 2-hydro\ y- t-meth yl phenyl) -1 •proprne, b . J( i7 
II ’, d-**! 0.33, fi\t 1.52*)9,aiitl2-/>c/isv/-5 mdhyhoumnran, 
b ;J22 7’, d-^ 1 OKO, wi? I.. 58.30. gives 

:i-plunyl 2-{V~hydro\y-3-methylpheny1)-l-proppn( , b 212 
Pi-', d * 0 993, n\} ^ and S-bensyl-C-niethvUonnuiian, 
b 31S 22‘, d^* 1.017, n\l 1,5800 the coumarans loriii 

5 50 (i5* ; of the ri action products. A rt action meihanism 

is disi'ussi d. C. J . Wi st 

Hydrolysis and reduction of hydantoinoxindolcs 
Hinrv R Hni/t and Chailes M. Hlaii. J Am Chem 
So(. 55, 4(»21-5(I9,33).-The action of lUCDIb. on lh» 
coiidLiisation products of liydaiiloin with isatiu (h\dan 
loin- oxmdole) ,ind .5-ni( thylisatni (the #MVf< 
deriv , reildish brown, in. above .310” (I)) completely 
destroy d the hvdantoin iineleus and reduced tie isatui 
to till ruinsponding oxiiid»»le Ilvildntom-5,.l -oxiiiflolt 
and Its J -Mr lioniolog (II), in. .300 7 , diffi 1 toward 

H. tf()H)i in that tin former gives 2-()tiinoliTii -l-i aibnxvln 

.leid and the lat tit 5-niethyI(>\indu]L Whth II is snioothlv 
lot mid fioni 1 with Ul in AcOH, reihietion with III and 
lid P gives 2-keto.0-inethvl-l,2,3,4-tetralij'dToqnmolmi - 
t-carboxylie acid. C'. J. Wist 

Action of chlorine upon the 3-carbethoxy-4 hydroxy-I- 
/ nitrophenylpyrsroles. F. 1>. Chattaway and D. R. 
Ashworth. J. Chem. .S/>r. 1933, 1.389 93.— 3-Cailxthoxv 
4-hvdroxv-l-/>-nitroplieny^pyrazoIe and Cl itirCHCb give 
J,.# - duhloro - 3 - larbethoxy - 1 - p - nitro phenyl - 4 - 
pyrazolone (I), orange, m. IST; l-(2'’rhloro-t'- nitro- 
phenyl) deriv., pale yellow, m. 87®; J-o-nitrophenyl 
drrtv., diep villow, in. 98®; m-N(h isomer, yellow, ni 

I. 35®. I and 11 1 (Kl in AeOH ) liberate 1 and gfvi 3-chloro 

:t ( arhethoxy- t-h ydrnxy-I -p-nitrophenylpyrazole, in . 1 46" 

^ {Ac deriv, in' 121.5®); l-{2'-chloro-4[-nitrophenyl) 
deriv., m. 191®; l-u-mlrophenyl deriv., iii. 142®. m- 
isnnirr, m. 109®. The pyra/ole ring in I -readily opens 
when 1 is boiled with ICtOII or dissolved in cold dil.*alkali, 
giving FjI diketoMu dnale p-mtrophenylhydrazonc (II), pale 
vellow, 111 . 125"; I and MeOII give the t-Ei 2-Me deriv , 
deep vellow, m. 138"; PrOII the l-Pd 2-Vr deriv., pale 
yellow', m. 92®; PhCllaOH, the I -lit 2 -benzyl denv., 
9 pall yellow, ni. 147®. 1-Eihyl 2-mehyl diketosnuinate 
t-{2*-chloro-t'-nUropkenylhydrazone), yellow, m. 115®; 
the 2*-Br deriv., yellow, m. 120®; Et diketoswiinate 
m-ntlrophenylhydrazonf, yellow, m. 84®.; I -ethyl 2 -methyl 
diketo succinate l-o-nitrophenylhydrazone, yellow, in. 116 ; 
m-NOi isomer, pale ydlow, in. 105®. 3-Carbethoxy-1- 
hydroxv-l-(2',6'-dichloro-4'-nitrophcnyl)pyra/ole and Cl 

ip CllCld give the C-Cl deriv., m. i^)0®. 11 and /i-OiNC*- 
n 4 NHNH 2 in EtOH give Et diketosnccinate f^-nitrnptenyl- 
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osazonet yellow, m. IW)""; heatuig with CiHcN gives i PhCH«Cl (1:1) at 120°, ni. !V>1. in coned, but 

Et 4s5-dikelo-^2 •‘(4' ■‘nU/^pheHyl)pyrazolone^7-^rboxylaie not in 61U HCl, gives a bloud-zed color with FeOg. 1- 
-nitrophenylhydrazone), deep yellow, m. 257° Phenyl-2-bcnzyl-<}-incthylpyra^oiu- p.9 g.) with Mctl 

^dneompn.)* other methods of prepii. arc given. 11 (1:3) at 150° gives 2.4 g. uni*naiiged pyrazolone, 0.1«g 

and NHjiOH.ITCl in KtOIi give Et diketosucrittate H, 1.9 g. 1; with MeCl (1:1.5) at a resiij^d oil 

oxmino-p-nitrophenylhydrazane, pale yellow, in. 163° from which is Isolated 0.5 g. i -phenyl •3-nie^yl-4- 
(deconipn.); AcONa in AcOH gives 3‘<arbethoxy-4’- bcnzylpyrozolone. C. A. R. 

krtoiiooxazolnne 4-‘P-nttrophettyUiydraz&nz, yellow, in. 180° Acid diloiide, ester and acid anilide of iiiudazole-4,5- 
(decompn.) ; this also residts from 11, NllgOH and AcONa dicarboxylic acid and their mpthyl and phenyl homologs. 
in AcOH at 100°. II, Br and AedNa in AeOII give ISt * Y. Taniaunislii. J. Pharw, Soc, Japan 53, 5S0 92 

rythromoglyoxylatt />-iiitroplienylhydrazo]u ; Cl gives the (JtKlii) ; cf. C, A, 23, 1639. — In order to learn the proper- 

L orrespotiding a-Cl 4l^riv. I and dil. NaOH (2 g. NaOIT ties of uniduzole -4, 5-diair boxy lie acid (I), its acid chloride, 
111 5(K) cc. HgO) give Kt Zf-/7 dikeiosuednaie P’mtro phenyl- ester and acid anilult* were prepd. Heating of 2-inethyl- 
hythazone (III), yellow, in. 141"; tlw KtHordi-lCt csUt, imiduzole-4,5-diearboxvlic acid (II) with PCU and HOCl» 
boiled 0.7 hig with 10 cc. KtOII and 20 cc. coiicd. IICI, gave 2-methyUmidazole-4^tt-dicarboxyUc and 5-chioridc 
gives diketosMcinii anhydride p-nitrophenylhydrazone, (III), plaU's, in. above 300°, insol. in CIICU, KtOHand 
orange, in. 243° (deeoinpii.). Ill and Ae/), heated 15t*0. ICstcrihoation of II with HCl and EtOII gave the 
to iMiiling, give 3-carbelhoxy-tJi-dikeU>-J-p-fiiirophenyi 3 df-£/ needles, in. 8S°, sol in H1O, EtOll and CIICI3. 
pyrazohne hytirate, in. 95 105°; lI-jO is lo.st after 1 w<fk IlCl salt of II, in. 1K7", sol. in IIA), KlOH, CHCU, insol. 
over P/)fc; tlic hydrate and iyfllstHI.nCI in .4eOH give m KtaO.' 2-i*lietiybniula/.ole-4,5-(lieail)oxylte arid gave 

/ oxmino-3-iarbethuxy-I-p-nUrophcnyl-Ct-pyraz(tlow^ yel- the di-El ci/er, needles, sol. in KtlMI, dtfficultly sol. 

low, deeoiiips. above 222". C. J. West in HiO and hit^O 'Ihe aiilivd. ester m. 190°, while Ihw 

Alkylation of pyrazolones. Adolf Sonn and Wolfgang erysbd.s with 1 niol. IbO m. 120". I or II and PhNlIs 

Lilleii. Her. 66B, I582“*S(1933). —In a series ot keto- gave the enrrespomling nionounilidcs, but 111 and PhNH2 

mol iompds. snuHith (''•alkylulinu was oblamed only gave the unexpeeted dn/wt/n/e (IV), in 29S°, sol. in IliO, 

witlnasily dissoed. alkvl lialides (C. d. 27, 9til ). Similar KtOIi and Kt^O. It is explained that the COjH group 
pheiu»tnena have been encountered with kethiiide-etiainiiie 4 at position 5 of tin imidazoledicarboxylie acids c'aimot 
(aiitoiiKTS of the pheiivl-5-pvra/.oluiie senes. 'Ilie lomi anilidi' in free condition, but when it is in the form 

bound iillyl and benzyl residues can be tntrodneed of -COCl, it easily gives the anilide. Nao ITyei 

into the 4 position of antii>vriAe (I) but the 4-flerivs. Bis-3,3'-benzothiazolylene 1,2-dihydride. K. Stolle 

lotilfl not bt detected m the greatlv resiiiifa'd reaction and M. Merkle J. prakt. Chem. 138, 221-^(1933). — 

pi iidnots obtanu (1 by heating 1 with h.tl and its homologs. The action of UNO. upon 10 g. 3-aiiiino-l,2-lH'ii7.o- 
1 tom the oil obtaiiiid by heating I and Ktl at 130 40" tliiazolc gives 3 7 g. ol hU’-3,3'~hcnznihi(izohlene 1,2- 
a.is iMtlatcd a .stiudl aiut ol a ciyst. substance in. 2.'Vi , dthydride (I), m 101"; Ag ••alt. Fuming HNOa oxidize S| 
pcrh.ips idcutu:il with tin pioduct formed by coiidciisa- I to w-HOiSC^lbCOJI; red iinning HNO2 gives a coippd., 
Inm ol 2 iiiols I plien\1-3-meth'vlpvia/olone (Mohr, ** fKissibly (o-HOjSCjleCOj, whose- NH4 salt in. 238°. 

/irr. 38, 2578(1005)) “lech, pyra/olone” (II) and C. J. W'est 

IMlii ai 130 y gave only the N-Pr dvriv. i ! -phenyl -2- Molecular rearrangement of some c-acyloxyaceto- 

pt ipvl '! nirlbylpy f undone), light velhiw, bj2 220 40°, phenones and the mechanism of the production of 3- 

Mi. on r’, gives wiih heCk a led, with iiitnti a yellow, acylchromones. Wilson Baker. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 

with K.Ci ()/-Il.S ()4 a ye'llow greiMi eoloi cliangeel to 1381 9. -In an atlenipi to picp. its PhCHa ether, 4-0- 
gneii by a drop of waUt; ptirute, in. 15.5 8" 1 ieai*ts henztnifC\arrtophenone (I), m. 100 7“ {Ac deriv., pale 

veitli 1*1 Bi oiilv at 190’ 4n sealed tubes; besides un- <Tcam, in. 82-3"), was heated with 1 mol. PhCH^Cl and 

diiiiigid I, only 11 conhl l>e iletectiel. llexvl bromide 5 K*C(>i; the product (20%', yield) was u>,4-dibenzoyl- 
n,ut% wjlli II <11 I only at 2iK)"; Uoni the resm was resat elophennne (2 - hydroxy • # - hcnzoyloxydibenzoyl- 

I ol.iied in iin-..il(l hydtocarbon which, frcMii its h. p. methane) (II), villow% m. 107". It is evident that the 

ii(i s ), was uudoubledly a-he\\lene On the other PhCH. Cl hail taken no essential part 111 the formation of 

li.nid, II find I with allvl bromide at 120° gave 1 phi nyl-3- II and this is coidirined by its prepn. from 1 and also from 

Mil Mivl-1, 1-di.illvlpyTa/olone; I also gave 11 very small rewieetophenoiie (III) by the action of I and 2 niols. 

nm of d substaiiee, in. 79 Sl°, giving with K^Cr^Or <if B/CI, resp., in Cftlli, in the pre.seiiee of KsCOi (yields, 
a gReii-bluc color destioyed by chin, with watei about 20%); 3 mols. li/Cl and I reacted slowly and the 

Mid wliicli may tlieiefore have been tin 4-aUyl eoinpd., yield was only 8%. 'J'he dihenzoaie ot III, in. SO 1", 

iioiK of the 2,1-diuIlyl deriv. was delected I iKiiled or 7 heated witli CJIb or PhMe and K2CO?, undergoes iiitra- 
lu.itid 111 a tube at 180° with twice the ealcil. amt. of mol. rearraiigeineiit, giving U 'I'he migration concerns 
IMiCH-CI yielded a dibeii/ylyyRizolone, 111. 139 10" .solely the e-B/O group, since it cK'ciirs neither in I nor 

III), and (111 till tnlu at I8(r') some of thi 4-ben/yl in 7»-BzOCfHiAc and iuiUiet, il 2 diffiTent aroyl radicals 

limy II icacteil ni the same way in a tube at ISO", but ^rsterifv the HO groups ol III, only the 1 in the ci-positioii 

if the inixt. was lieab-d directly to boiling, then* was migrates. 2 -O- Benzoyl -2-0-acctylresacetophenone, from 
loiiiM*d, with Hindi evolution of llCl, an isomeric ether- the (7-Ac deriv. and B/,C1, 111, 67", likewise rearranges in 
ol. dibenz^l pyrazolone, m. 91° (IV). Both isomers PhMe to II. Boiling II with AcOH and AeONa for 6 hrs. 

wfie obtained fmin the 4-ben/.yl eoiupd with PIiCIIjCl „ gives 7-liydro\yflavoiic; -wilii. of II in eoned. IljSOi gives 
find NaOKt on the w*aler bath (cf. Aiiwcrs and Derseh, ® the same product; heating II with AcOH and a little 
( 4 . 22, 3183, who obtained niilv UI). 'I'he 2,4-deriv., coned. TICI gives 7 -hcnzoyloxyftavone, 111. 157 8°. 'The 

Ml 1.52", was not observid in any of thesi* beii/vlations. dtanhate (IV) of III in. 118°; I and anisoyl chloride 
TV IS thought to be the 4,4-coinpd., fur with Na and in CdIUN give 4-0-henzoyl-2J)-anisoylresa(Ctophenonr 
\iiifMl it gives the 4-benzylpvrazolone and a siipill amt. (V), in, 109-10°. Heating III and anisoyl chloride with 

of a ptoduet giving with KeCb the color reaction cliaiac- K^COs for 20 hrs. gives 7.J) g. of w,1-tliamsoylrei^aceto- 

Kristie of hydroxvpvra/folines, whereas the leaetioiis of phenofie (VI), yellow, m. 170-1°, and 20 g. 4-0-tinhoyl- 

HI with FeCb and C(N(>04 and its lH*haviot toward Br resacelophe%one, m. 151 ’, best prepil. by shaking an aq. 
)>oint to tllL- 4-1jg*iizyl-5-lK:ii/.ylo\ypyrazok‘ strnc'ture. 9 alk..solfi. f>f III with kiiiol. of anisoyl ihhaide. VI also 
i I hcnyl-2-henzyl- 3, t-difnethyl-5-pyrazolone, from the di- results by reairaiigetiuni of IV or V. VI, AcOH and 
inetlivlpyrazolone and PhCHiCl (1:2.5 at the h. p. or AcONa give 7-// w/rnxy-/ 111. 263 

II at 12(»“), in. 12S.5 30", is insol. in NaOH and easily 4°; the Ac deriv., in. 17(> 7", is diuiorplious (needles ami 
'‘»l. in coricd. IV-T an<l diH's not react with nitrite. /- plates). The diveratrate of III, 111. 151-2°, gives w,/- 
i'henyl-2-benz\l-5-methyl-3-pyrazolone, from the iiietliyl- dweratroylacetophenone^ yellow, in. 159-60°; AcOIl and 
pviuzolonc atS PhClljCI (1*:J at 120° or 1:2 at 180°), AeONa %\vv7-hydroxy-3* ,4'-4imelhtmyHavcme, m. 255°. 
111. 10:^4°; piifote, m. 106-9°; HCl salt, m. 155 8°. Gallacetopheno/te ttnhenzoate, in. 118 9°, with KyCOs in 
t -Phenyl ‘2rb^”^^-5-Pyrasn}lone, from tlic pyrazolone ancf Phiyl^'* K^ves <a,g,4’4ribenzoylgallacetophenone, yellow, m. 
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, AtOfl aiul AiONi j,ui T,'' dihydioNj fldvoiii 
IJI, VhUi ClKoa iui\ l>hMv, hiaUd for S hrs , k*vi a 
ini\t of I (> HM t^nt \ r^uetopfutioNt , ytWovf, in lU"*, 
ami i •( infiiinio\hxy-J-^\rvichn}mom , iii JJb 7^* J 
i h(n.i’\lo\\ph(f!\l kilom in lUl J", B/CI, 
KCOj ind JMiMi guc 7 hv<iru\y J, ^ diphc n^khroiiiotu , 
”1 1‘IJI I » and Jli\dt(>> I hui/o>lt»xvphctiyl btn/yl 
k(.foru III ox II, 11/ O and H/< )Na, lu xlttl hrs at 20 ) , 
Ijivt 4 -htnzowlow , binzo^lUmon , pik vtUow, m Ui7‘ 
2,4 AcMrCilIiOlf ItCOIL iiid Ni yivc J-proptonvl 
ticet\i~4 mtthvlpltnflf (VIH, in 7'V I. , AiOII and HCl 
jji'vt. h ‘ tlh\Ulifimi(Jni, in 'll J Atiiaaictyl~t 

m(th\lphnwl (VIII), in **4 • ()*^, Kivts 2,0 dinntlivl- 
ihioinoiii, in li > VII, V< () and AtON i or VIII, 
(1 tCOli aiul I tC U N I |i' * prnpinn\l J^b dtmdhyl 

ihrohwuc,\\\ S2 J iic [nodm tion of h\dio\ydtlKii/o\ 1- 

nuthiiK Iv ilion turnishis an isplinitinn of thi 

loiinitioii nf fin. { <(\ld(d chroinotiLs which nn soint 
liiius iM»l ii d win II 111 o hydrow i< Ltophc none i® htalcd 
with tin inliNdtnb ind the \a sdt of i i iihoxyh* acid 
I ht inc< h iiiisin ol the foiniation of ihronioin and I 
A< ( t\ I it( d iliioinonc^. is dist 11 s( d C J Uist 

Pyrenium salts XXI Biflavylene oxide W Dil 
lh<> and W Hosi lu ii J pratt ihan 138, It'S *>S 
HMJlj it ( A 27, 4 /OS J Il>dio\y Have Ilium 

pticliloriti ^(()^l and ^( (), Kllnvcd (I *> hi , {.ivt 

ol /,/ / // 1 \ltnt fi oxide II) nd, tn 2 >2 M) 
uhioiiipii ) diwdidt (Ink >,icLii, -.olii in hhuludln 
niihynl II don ult in 1 t< )H from I with \c()Ni it 
till 1 toil V In IS Ik lUd onI\ 0 "> hr , time results is the 
ptiiu ifial plod let , dih\dto\\ / t hifla ^/( in , yi How, in 
IM2 > «r\stil with 0 inol C H , wanning in V( OH 
OM^’II 1 lu 111 tU 1 lupi ir ol II ( out nils ( /,/ hijla xltm 
oxidt) / i ptxicl in «.dl 2 (’diioinpn ) /,/ hi / 

in l <9 xfluixlt m t oxidi , himx >,1 dih^ dro\> 11 ivi nnnn 
Jilotide in 1 v> Id diiknd, in ’/S'- tin 7 / dt 
It dm , dirk nd, in 22b it (44', Hu > ,/ dt it 
'Am , lid, 117 *>> ID (ID',) the 7, ,/ tn h/Art, 

iliikrid,]!! 2l)D C I \\ 

Decomposition of woponm with caustic alkali forma 
tion of iretol Sln/nu flitinri and Ko/o II i> i h / 
(hem Set /ipniSA Din '1(1 ) j) ( 1 27 »/ O 

III itllljL, (lit W Mill 1 with I /’ g iD' kOll KIMS 

I i"* g III lol (II) Old D2i g I’liCOTI lonnitioii of 

fl Iroin I i,iM niotliir piool lint the striu tun of I is 
>/ dihxliow S iiictlio ilHvoiu K Kitsnta 

Bi /> tolylcne oxidt ^ Sikh md If Slimd » 7 

! I inn S t /apoi S3, o 1 itmj j » 

\le(IIO)C II I with /nCl i1 2fD SD give a lonipd 
L dl <■) fl» I lies. 111 hi dilheiilllv sol in lit), ol 

II org oivints III iting ol (n llOC,lIi)i with /nCl 
. ive Inphi nvh IK ovid Jinn lot/ I Minis to he hi 
l/lvlfiu o^idi III) I III ueording li tin liUtaliin, II 

ivtdli/i in sni ill plildets in Iho , diflie ulll> s/il 

III MjO Oviditi Ml of I 111 k rO \iOH under 71 give a 
inAiiohi le leui (III) im dh s, m ibove 2/D , didu iiltly 

I 111 41 O, 1 III <MK olvetils III ind CU N k ivt it# 
Ml istei (IV) / il( , Til ID> C)M(1 ilum of IV give i 

rliha u u id (V), n idU , in ibovi 270 , diiluiiltly sol 
111 H O and org olvent^ V nid OH N giM the di Mi 
.‘•ter in D Ih tin of III in i se ih d tiifn it iDD foi 
I hrs t iM 111 (11 in 41 , whuh is piobihly M lyi r tind 
I Niger > > iiielhi 11 ifilii iivli III o\id< , but on Kconnt of 
ihi sin ill vield, ni inilv i wj in idc 1 he sime opiii 
iiMi on V giM 1i]))un\l o\id( (VI), scihs, in si 
I r/mi th e 1 / nil . it t eiMiehid/d tint I !•> hf» dmiethvl 
Inphetivlen oxide (ot in /> lolvlun oxide ), III, i nutlnl 
» t 1x1)0' vbiplnnv line ixidi , and V, i b dKarbo\>bi 
phetivKiu oxiile ’’^aolTyei 

Cannabis mdica resin IV Sjrnthesis of some ^,2 
dimethyldibcnropyrans and tonhnnation of the structure 
>f cannabinol K S k ihii 7 ihent S/f 1933, I Iimi '» 
f C I 2b PHD II III bull suggested Ih it i iniia 
iMiiiI (I» 1 I ) hvd )x\ 2,'") triHutlivl (’)"> iinvldi 

lun/opvrir iiu i d iiidituMi bioiiglit no fiirth t (\i 
:len(( ol liiutiin, vitliisi of ^,2 dniieth^lfliben/opvr in 
ind I live sinifil/ dinv was nndiitaken o Hromo^ 
phtnxl 0 brtmioht n-oitte. b a 240 7“, in d<KS not leaA 


1 with Mg and only slightly with Cu powdgr in CbHiMcs 
at ISO’, at 2S") {O')’ lor b lira liquids b,/ 201) 2.7)® and 
2<)f)® ic stilted whieh did not solidify Ph aiitlir<iuilate 
thxough tin dia/o reaction did not give th( lae-toiie of o- 
HU( H 4 CiH 4 k(> H-r) it Ti suits in 22^, yield from o- 
Hf) kCHHjN*HSt)4 (ID anil I’hOIl, with MeMgl there 
n suits almost quant J h\dr ox v J'-<r Indroxy isopropyl 

htphinxi. 111 147 7 ) , dehydrated to dimethxldt- 

henwpvran, ISb /* (iM)', yield), by IMA in C«H 4 Mc,, 

? ling closiin wa- oiil^ partly effected b\ distg at 10 min, 
m by healing at 17'> foi I'S min 11 1 10 g ) aucl /)-Me- 

C 114011 ( 100 g ) give 10 I > g of of 2 hvdioxy- 

t iiictin biplurtvl J tarhowlu and, m I .4 . MiMgl 

gives lie lily (punl J lixdroxv t nittbyl 2 -a-h\dro\\iso~ 
ptopxlbiphiuxl. 111 112 2 If dtni , iS 7^0”, 2 

MtO dtru , in 12* del)\drition of the phenol gives 
/ {' , oi 2, , irimtthxldihinzopxran fill), bw 201’, iii 
I “)S Ac O on the Witer bath give the sinie preKliict 
II end IMiOMi give a in ill vuld of the laitoni ol 2- 
h\dro\y i niitnowhiphi inU ntrhoxviic and, rn 107 , 
MeMgl gives 2 hydros v liiietlio\v-2-c*hydro\>iso- 
propvlbipheiivl. Ill 1 >2 I (IIS M ilti r drying) , PO. 
give ’ methow dtnitthxhJthniz >pvran, a pxle yellow 
lesin IH lu lied S his at 200 with a iiiixt ol I part 
AeOH iiul { pirts MMud IK 1 'itil willi IK 1 it 0", 
Km * h\dio\x * nutlixiinplinni in 110 11 Me ethtr. 
Til 00 Jh derii , m IDD )() HNO K>'es iampd ,iu 
100 2DD , wliiih IS not th< (xjnelid mtrobeii/oK uid 
\pplu ition of tins leiil Ijssi n to I i?iv( s i phenol k inIT O , 
b 2')') ,m ()1 2 It i IV in oilv ^<) d/iiv , oxuli/t d 
by hot llNlA to I) inln m tohiiL u id VltluMigh tins 
work dots not nftuid in> evuleiue i to the positions 
of till sub‘-titueut in till rim», it is held tint, lakin ni 
e Miiunetioii with (he i xpt pievion \\ report/ d it piove 
the struetun of I m all exeipl tin piituiilir tMiilc 

1 may be fonne (1 from a plmi >li( di diiuni the pioee >of 

isolation, it IS l)ihi ved th it il i i t i lu h in Hu i nidi 
It m k J W t 

Piperidme derivatives XIII Phenyl and phenyl 
alkyl substituted pipendmopropyl ben/uates I V 
\V ilteis and S \I Ml I Iv iiii 7 {m ( h m S// *55 
4b2)OM»)-* ) el C d 27 1 4') ’ > riitnJpiopvl) 
pxndiNi , b 1 {2 ) d^ I D17 i n 1 >» I JD' < vuld) 

2 (/) phfnvlhi4t\l) dnii , b 14’ il 1 DDLD )/ I di2 

PlHHkN, Ihkll I II klKD’h md N iNH (»f 

ol /r pliinvt /) plnn n\htit\l t Minid pil/ v/llow i> 1 »D '» , 
d I OS/b, n I >/D4 eitihlu t( hictum i ive p plnixl 
t pin nowamxia mini , IJ(l\allm 12/ S i/lliixmir 

the iiiiini wiih Ill5i nid ie Ihixiiig tin fui Pi iimiu in 
PliMt gives > plinnlp pnulint, b 74 o 2‘)') f , d I ODlD, 

II I »4/ », 2 (*> pin mlpropxl) dm , bio Ibl > d DD,2i, 

#/ I 1 1 S') ’ (5 phnivlhulM) dcriv , bu (i , d D ‘I'"/? », 

ft \ il >2 / hen/vl il nv , 1) 40 270 SI , 1 Ph denv , 

1)7,) S®, the //( / sa//s ol the 1st { eonipds in 

1 0 41 120 I’ iiiclf J4(. /’ , rc 4 » Ike foil .wing 

piptrnlnn frropxllnnzoate 11(1 salts wri prepd d Ph 
(I), III 1SI» 7 2 (y pin n\lprop\l) ill), m 101 'i , 2 

i s phnivlh t\l) (III), m 170 si , *-/AfIV),iii ISO I , 

) hiff \l (V), in Ibj I , i Ph (VI). Ill 174 b® llie 
follow iiiK ligiiies give the diiialion ol eormal iiustliLsii 

III riiiji 11(1 till intr IV e nous toxicity to wliite rjt , M I 
1) 111 mg /kg 1, 1"). 2b. IT, )D. Ill, ,7. 2S IV, 
21. 1’, V, H *) VI, 20, i() It ippitiiit that the 
extremely long duration of iulsIIk 1 1 is i oed only 
willi those aibst inees which contain a Phk 11 or VhC II; 
LU substituent 111 the J po itioii of the pipendini tin 
thus liuriasiiig the length of the C (ham wlnth seps 
the Pli group from the N ateini to mote than { C atoms 
eii d(<rtasing it to 1 C atom eliininishe -> very e enistderably 
the aiu«tlietic activity of the rr <.iiltinfl|cemip&N 

C r W'est 

Synthesis of qumolme derivatives II K D/iewonski, 
J Mos/ew, (» Dortheiinereiwna and VV U )/vcki Rocz~ 
mkiilnm 12,02-) PidOl^), l{ C A 27, J0{7 -1 he o- 
tolil ot PhCOMe he ited witli F’UNCS yuhls (-‘antltfio-J 
phenyl \ Ml th\l(/infiol me, m 171’ (IICl salt, m 101‘, 
4 purate, i\y 2()D I"', iVO //w , m 104 ’), whu h ou fusion 
with K.(dl gives lAtydroxx d-phtnyl-H-m^thyUjuifyohne, 
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111 245 0® 4^Antltno J-a^mphlhylqutnoUne, m 219® ^ 
{IlCt fait, in 2(X) 1 ®, morale, m 101 4®, compd with 
LsHiBrt, m 2')S\ NO deriv , m 19*1 2(X) , Ac dcrw , 
m 13J-«1 , h{t) NOi dertv , m 114*^), is obUimd from 
a-CioHiCOMe or its anil, in HT, and CS(NIJ?h), 

I’-p I olylamino-2^-naphthyl U^mHhylqutnoltne, in 229 
X)® {HCl salt, ni , picrale, in 217 « . NO dtrn , 

ni 220“, Ac deriv , ni 2 IK ), is prepd from a-CtoHiCn 
Me and (/>-MtCfU«NIl)iCvS /J-CioHiCOMi and CS 
iNIIPh) yuld / anihno-J ^ naphth^quinoltfit , in 17b® 9 

P !Arrate,m 2(W *)•), and l-diiiidphthinvl Mi kclom and 
h(NIlPh) yield l-^tlino J ( f aienaphthtfiyOqvtnohni , 

111 210 {IILI fall, ni 2 ib 7®, pttraU, iii 201 5 , 
NO dertv , ni 101-4 At dirtv , m "17S 0 ^) 

B C A 

Constitution of the supposed aliphatic ketoanils 
WiUiid II ChJTi J Chim 1933, 1 i27 II bliort 
and Watt (C A 2S, 2S2) (tnuliuhd thit icdom anil 
1 in tauloiiii ri< ((|iiil withaliii,! propoiLion of tlu corn- ^ 
s])oiidiiig iiuiniiii ( CHC. N • C CNIl;, RiddtlRii 
and 1 htinii (C /I 27 *12) slip that tin supposed mil 
I 1 SIC Iiasc not hydr ily/id 0> jc ids nid is, iti fu I, 2 2,4- 
triim llivl-l> 2 -rlih\dniqiiiuoliije (I) L ayicc with K 
ind I hi cause ni thi ri id\ form ilion of N NOtompds , 
\ihuli Lti tiducibk to tlu inititil bisi I, 1 > 7 » HiO , is x 

tiilHiluiniiusit 111 solid, I and \i O Ki^e tlu I At dtrtt , 
in » 1 ® I nid PIiNLO Hvi llu / pheN\Uarl)itni\l deni , 4 
in 121 1 iiid UNO ^i\i the I NO dens , an oran>.< 

red oil, iKliuid to I )i\ Sn iiid HCl I iiid Hi in M(f)lf 
give the t I (1 S Utra Hr dtn ,*iii ibd I md 20*^ 
iuiiniig H t» 0 | gi\c (lit 7 \td1otito act!, duonips diovt 
tf 9 1 ukI IK no give hit hi\{J tnntflh\l I * 

lih\dro(/nini iitw)m(ihnin nult indi liiiilc U md is oiki 
ill/ d to tlu line livdrol l>> FbO. 111 AtOII 

1 , B/Il ind/nCl lu did it 100 Ic i 2 hi , f,ivi tlu corn 
sp mdiiiy plutnlnulhant iii 1 »S tlu d\< obt mu d with 
IbO d\t 1 ituiiii iiiirdintid c dlon dup KTim, simiUt 
dvi wi )l)tiiiiid itoin t MiOC IHCllO, while /> Me 
IliCIIO t ut 1 dvi like er\s il \ioIit 1 * M 
1 tiinutlivl I <iihMlio(|iinion( (1 opi p(u>hn th\l 
iiidiiu ) b 111 (pi I itt ni lit iiu tin xlule , 111 
I S the I nlloui leid d comp 1*1 t * Ins 
1 1 t li iiiutlivl 1 2 * bill hoipnnohn )) nit than , 

I ell M tlu ( inipd trim I ^ 1 ,/ 1 tr in th>I 1,* ^ 

> Ir itj iinobii I I Ml m t Id) j.iv \ Hkl dt, in 
1 nilrjtt III 14 ) d \ d ri\ in S> B/ eltriv , 

I I Is > I pliiiiiK irl mi\l d nv , ni 1 l*i IlCl 
l,t\ts 4 . t tiniu th\ Iiiiinioliiu Me SO| 1,1 m s 1, 2,2,1 
p lit eiiu tlivl 1 ,2 ddi\dto(|Uin )bne pd mIIow I h K ' 
(|Mite, 111 III HI Slit 111 21* I I 7 ( hhf 1 
I iumtlfnl /,« aihvdrt uinthfn (tut ntt m thltrt mil) 

I I * , I Si IK I sdi, in 2d2 (detoiiipn I 
UNO id in 111 2 (tlee iiiipn ) iddii of Mi SO 4 7 
nv s i onip 1 111 III the III sdt ot the N M< eUiiv 
111 1 12 4 • \i diiiv 111 7y t 1 pntii>l< irbini\l 
1 ri\ 111 hit) h il ismitt, in bl 0 IK 1 sdt, 111 

IM (detoTiipii ) Ihi SCI is Milt r wi ptepd in pool 
Mild 2 Ml tlivl ^,1 diethvl I 2 dihvthiKtiinioliiu eon 
ton ebout 10 ^ ol 2 111 tlivl 1 ethvlquinnliiie, which 
Milt* bt lii^tlv leniovctl is the pierate or tlu tartrite or 
I\ uttvlitiMi tlu \e eoinpd b i I7> *> (In 2 fi 
di Mt itiiloi bm I(i1 ti C I West 

borne sub^itiited quinoline 4 carboxylic acids I rich 
Btnirv fitr 66 B Kit)** 71(19 0 ) I roiti tlu tud> <»f i 
1 11 1 1 iifi ot ik n\ of e iiu ]io|)ht 11 ( 1 ) it h is be t n e <mu Imk d 
tint n quinoliiu niiekiis 1 C(bH yrmip dlithe^l to tlu 
pvridnu iiiukns in the { or 4 position and an «>! 
lesidiu 111 the 2 position, aii nseiiliil for the phvsitil 
tetiMi ehanictiristic of I It aeniid ot interest to det 
whether the 02 arv re ulue could be replaced In other ^ 
lioiips fspiielH basu radicals 1 he follow ing e oinpds 
Wire it lord tngly ptepd b\ the Plit/niRei method Only 
(- phenxl - - qinnohDquinohnt - / rarlowln 

l^cid <II) sliowtsl * any trikmg physiol properties, it 
lese milks I g^atly, having the suiu weakK intipvretic 
md Hie satin anti inllximiialorv action but lacking 
till uric aeid-mobtli/ing iniwer ot 1 J-{2 Melhyl-t - 

p\rtd^) mnoltne^S-carboxylu and, from 2 itulhyl-b- 


aectvlpyridme and isatm refluxed ih ale KOH, 111 
2b2 4® J-(6 M(th()\)-J -juttiohl) annlng, from 4- 

acelyl-f) me lliox\f|iiiiiolme and iiatin, blown red powekf, 
deeonips about 2>b II, t]gi>ni 4 acetyl 2-plie nyl 

qumolme, m Jbi) t® J AnltpvrU fHuhowuunij/im t 
tarlitnylu add, frtMii 1 < likirouetvlatitipvriiie tii iTiO 2 
(deeoiiipii ), gives a ditk green c iku with de ItCb 
*-a-Haphthyl analog, fioin u^notnoui (on iplithoiu deik 
yellow powder, m HI) 2, ptn NaphthsUm 

ONimdine / uirhowlu and, fioin ueii iphthoiu, vellowi h 
decomps artMind 120 2 Phenyl 1 bt ii/\ hpiiijoliiu t 

eirbowlit ueid is nioic leadily obtinud from btnryl 
acf topliLiume and is dm thin by Borah iiuthod [C 1 
4, H9) CAR 

Reactivity of groups in substituted aendones II 
Cationoid activity at position 4 in aendones Hmji B 
Nistiel r thiw Sfli 1933 IbJ . c I •( 1 27 >09 

llu e itioiK id utivitv piivinish lomid m undone it 
pisitmn I hi 11 >w been t uiliriiud bv tlu demon li ition 
lint halogen siibntnttd time is n^diU repined by 
initMioitl reagents 1 rcMii 1,1 ihh ilngiii tieiuloiu the 
halogen M) is n inov d 1>\ pipmchiit 4 C hlor > 1^ 
iiuthvl len I im is niuhxnyed ewn on li itmg ft>i i long 
linu with piperitlmi Ptihhft iiplun lannm h 

tnrhowht ntil, giuish white, iii 2*2 ^4^ \iikl) 

,tdi Bt dtrti , 111 2’*) >0 I (>' H thltit wfth\l 

dtrit , ktiion color, m ISO I (fO*,) ihl to mho 
dtrti, dim Mplioiis (villiw rindlis md reddish cibic 
platf ) 111 22 s / / Piihhr tun It nt vtilow in 

2(>S {hV , ) l,ldi Bt did , pd veil w 111 * 2 

( > >* ) y chi ro I ni(th\l dtttv , pik vtll iw, ni 299"* 

/ * ), f chi or I I mho dtrti led, m 21) / \ilro I 

ptptndtHotttrtdf nt , oriiqi vellow, ni 192 (n iilv th o 
re tic il vie id) C T » ‘'t 

Pynmidmcs Molecular rearrangement of ethvl 2 
eth>lmeTcapto 6 thiocyanopynmidme 5 acetate^ \ oiih 

I cMig (111 md (III Miiig Ml T Iwr Hunt vc 55 

t() i*) Hl9» ) ^ I thvhiun ipt > I * vdrowpviimidiiu 

uetatt and l*nCl et U)0 give 0 {*, of // . fth^l 
mcnapi it thhr )p\rtttttdim > jc iti, l)i HI KSC N 

II C H Tivt flit f till (MH) dtn , will II ( iild 11 >t bi 
( lit im« d piiie itul with AiSIl gu s flu 1 thio d nv 

III 1 >f) 1 KSC \ 111 I liMt I >r Jf) hi giM tlu f 

t\othm\ant dcti (I), t >4 190 200 shwlv eoiiviifetl init 
1 ptlvintii 111 iddit iti Ml 1)4 2 *f) , m 14 ) I Ih 
III tioii of I with niiiTit md ih giv s tlu fc 11 >wing 

pitxhuts It * tlhshtitnapf h tluo tn ih\t tm lint a<t 
tall 111 l>>f phiti\lmia dtt i in 112 " * 

ilh\lmtrtnpt t (t t it mttnpyntmdifu atihc at d 

ill *20 1 amtdi,m «i0 , * tthylmtrc tpio u *hinn lb\l 
itrtilianpst mil line tittht tuul in 1 0 s Cl AN 

Pyrimidmes CXXXVII S>nthesis of 5 acetyluracil 
\\ iiui Jkigmami md li u I )< liii on Bn n6B, 
1192t>(19, ) ef ( t 27 )0fl— \tids irt not wtll 

idipttd to efTettine ring elt ntt 111 ITNC(»IIC(T C- 
VcCOIt (I), tuit wnh I mol N lOI t 1 giv s almost 
(luintit itivtly It J ktlt 1 dthvdto h mtth\lpyr iutdtnt 

( irb( \laie III), m whuli tlu Me group is is it utivc 

I m f) 11 U thvlpvrimidin II leadilv forms the ben^it 
dtir (III) with IVII t)n eitdvtie hvdrogiii ition 

II e i dv idils I m 1 U 2 to loriii tlu 1,*, 4 titrdivdio 

(Oinptl (IV) {( 1 26, 5102), d lubtaiiudbv hvdroy 

naiing I nul sublet tinj. tlu prothut t) ring ilo uri bv 
long boilmi with w iter llu 11 mu difOK'nirtittl is siig 
ge steel ftir t impels til tlu t\p IV, which irt 111 leils with 
llu C t) group it p ) itioiL 4 replieed bv CH When 
treated with dil alk ill md xciditud II tloe nt>t give 
tlu free tc III but ) aafshtrattl (Y) , the ilkali opt ns the 
ring betwi^n jxisitions 1 md (> md on acidilie ill ni the 

, iiiif^elosis igain but Utroiqh the CO H grcMip V is dso 
obtain d and m bt tttr vul 1, by disstilvinv I m dil KOH 
md uidifvmg ifttr 1 few nini . aitmsid nbk nut ol an 
nntirphons red bvprM*liKt is fornitd I>il alkilu 
readily opiii the ting in V betwetn positiiMi I iiul (>, 
forming a fi keto veicl V easily idds H to hirni a dihvdro 
dtrn VI) uhieh (iv s i dttp blue color with I iCb 
II ni 24S 50* (dttompii ) III, 111 BH®, is tuiiuel 
Jkep yellow by pC'l gas V ill 2‘)4® (dcLOinpii ), oxtmc 
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111 . 1554” (dfcoiiiyn.)) pltenylhydrajsone, m. 238®. VI m. 
2()4®. ^ • C.A.R. 

• Tautomerism infthe plUhalazine series. Tlie N- and 0- 
derivatives of l-methylmfhalaz-4-one and idifhalaz-1,4- 
dfone. M. K<vwe and A. T. liters. J. Chem. Soc. 
lQ33f^3;{| 5. l>Ilyctrn\y-4-iiicllivlphtlialaziiic (I), Mo- 
OH, Mel and 4 yV NaOII ui MiOH, Mi^SO* and 4 N 
NaOIl, on warniiiig, ifivi* 1 ,3-dinietliyli)liiliala/-l-^)nc, ni. 
JJ2'\ l-C)iloru-4-JiKtlivli)hthal»i7ini*, McOll and Mf- 
ONa c)T I aiul MLvSn 4 in •MtOII oi PliNOp give tho i- - 
Mi'O tlrriv., in, Tio (pitrate, vdlow, in. 14)8®). In the 
PhNO? reaction no TV-dher was detected. I and AcjO, 
alone oi w'ltli Ac Oil oi AiON.i, give the I ‘Ac dertv., m. 
1.1(4 2"; It IS uaddv hvdrolv/cd bv hlOH. 1,4-Di- 
liydro\vi>iitlKila/uu (II), Me>SOi, MeOlI and 20^’, ROH 
give, I-ljydro\y-’:{-nittliylphihaiac l-one, in. 23S’; it also 
icsiiUs irojii UHi(CO) 2 () .iml McNUNHy.iliSOi hi 
AcONa and Ac Oil, Uadiilescu and Georgescii (C*. A. 
20, 181) ngtiided it as the 0-Mc ether; I Ac Jeriv.^ 
in. 112^' •!< and considered this to Ik* the 0-acctatc 
(^Me c'therl. II® and McaSOi with 20% KOU give /- 
methow methyl phthnlaa-i-onct in. Oil” (R. and O., 
?li-Mi t (hen . ‘I he Ag .s;dl of II and Mel give 4-hydroxy- 

I niitho\yphllialii/nic, in. IKS®; /-At deriv., in. 137°. 

II gives a I -Ac dcriv., in. 173 , and a 7,4-di-Ac deriv., 

III 13 4’ (K, and G,, 1,3-di-Ac denv.); lioilnig IMOII 

changes the <h Ae denv to the I -Ac dcriv. II exists 
as snch iii acid tn luiitral solii. and us I -hydto^yphtllalaz- 
4 otic 111 alk. soil! C. J. West 

Synthesis of homologs of dioxane Rolicrt Clirist and 
R. K. SiniiiiicTbf II. ./. Am. Chew. ^^oc. 55, 4.'i'47 H 
(1033); ct. (’ A. 26, ri302. 2,3-L)u lilorodioxaiie (I) 

and PhMgHr give ti0^( of 2,>{-diphenyldun(nu\ in. 444®, 
its slructuie was pioved by chlorination and hvdrolybis 
ho beii/il and glyoxal. In thi* chlorination of 100 g. I 
at Ifo' llicr» iUL obtained .‘IS g. nnsyiii. tetra-Cl dcriv., 
bji-o Do ’> '» f’> lb Ihc sytu. ileiiv., in. 143", and I g. 
of a new ,\vw/. denv., CMl|(4.Cl4, in. 70' . Since m the 
111(1 jontv of condensations only I isointT is formed, I may 
lie lla pure ns-isonici. C. J. West 

The ionic dissociation of derivatives of 2 thio 1,2 ,3,4- 
tetrahydroquinazolme. (ilnorghin Compt. rend. 

107, (i22 4(14)3.*}), el. C. A. 25, .}323 The 3-Pli, n- 
oi and 4-(iH or OPt deiivs ol 2-tluo-l,2,3,4- 

tetinliydroqinaa/olnie an solid lolorlcs’. (•(iinpds. wrhieh 
redden near then m. ps and give colored solus, when 
heated above SO' in ChH*. (violit), MePh, Mc 9 CaII 4 and 
C 5 lJ.,N ned). The coloi varus with the csuien. and temp 
Intcmse n d solus, are foiiiicd wiUi HjSO^ and lICKi4. 

I he eoloicd solus, are not ^e^sltive to O^. By analogy to 
tlu c^piiopyians (ei. C. A. 21, Oo) the coloi may Ik* 
i'xplaifH*d as the lonnutiori of iiitrumol. and carboinum 
sail-, bv ope mug ol the nng between the 1-N and 2-C. 

J Ins'is botiit out by the fact that the compels, are more 
liiglily t*ol(ircd 111 solvents with high dissocg. power, e. g., 
ahjihvdcs, than m liydrocarbons. Ale. and ketone .soliib. 
ale not coloied probably because aildn. pioducts an^ 
loiined! Janet K. Austin 

Diketopiperazines XIV. J. V. Dubskv and J. 'I'rtilek. 
Her. 66B, 144)7 ^ hi3.I) ; ct C. A. 16, 1434. In an 

altcmpt t» pop .‘l,.“)-dikc tt» 2,^^-dlmethyllle\allvdro-«l,4- 
dla/llu f im nodipiopioiiimulc) (I) in coiisidcrable (luanti- 
tu‘s by tin nuUuui ot Ciuiiiu laii and Silber, () samples of 
Ac H. NIL (.1 ol 10'» g. tai h and .‘I of .35 g.) in 3% fresh 
aq. HCN weie espov d 0 ,t yr. to rlavhght. Only 2 of the 
samples reuianud light yiliow; tlu others turned brown- 
yellow to biowii-bl.K'k 111 a few hrs. I'ln light yellow 
samples on evapii. m the an yiildid 14)0 g. lesidtie which 
with cold abs. .dc. gave 7l4 g. of a wliib niscil. product 
(II); the blown vclluw saniph s ^^lelded J4.5 g. rt*sidue, 
giving Ss g. II, the l)iowfi-bl.uk samplis yielded 128 g 
rc'sidue giving ti)) g. of a brown ale -ni>ol produet. II 
eousitted chully ol iniptin hOaC'CILNIlLTLCONHi, 
W'llli some dianndi* and al.inine. Snblii nation of the fTtidi 

II ( I (5 2 g. portion*') at 240-50® umlcT 1.3 lo mm. yielded 
0.1 0.2 g. sublimate, sepd. by crystn. frigii ale. luto 
aiaimie and I, ni- IK.S", gives with AgNOn m hot ale. a 
Ag ialt GfilliiNAbAg, voUiniiiions ppt. cAiicklv becoiiinig 


violet to black in the light, darkens above 150®, deecmips. 
173-5®, and a compd. CeHgNsQiAg.HNOi, more staUc to 
tight than tlie 1st salt, hlackcns above 150®, dccomps. 
192 0®. With ^ nitrate I forms a white ppt . •turning 
yellow in the air. C. A. R. 

Strychnos alkaloids. LXXVI. Experiments with 
methogymethyldibydroneobrucidine and -stiychnidine. 
Decahydrogenation of strychnidine. Heruiaiui Lcuchs, 
flans Beyer and Helmut S. Overberg. Ber. 66B, 1378- 
Kt>(t933); cf. C*. A» 27, 4804.- Catalytic hydrogtmalion 
of inc'thoxyiiiethyldihyclroiieubruLidiiie*, Cs»>l» 4 C) 4 Ns (I) 
(Gulland, ei al., C. A. 21, ^ I mol. 0.1 N HCl 

or 10 mols. N IlCl gave tlie tetruhydro compd., C^Hn- 
in. 133-5", lal'i? - 7.0®/d. (!.(>% soln. hi ale.) 
which had hitherb) U'en obtained oiilv I 4 V electrolytic 
reduction, 'fhe supposed intro dcriv. of I proved to lx* 
N-melhyhmbrucidtnium nitrate, C 24 HrfiCflNa, prisms with 
8.1 ‘’i water, in. 270 K° (deeoinpii.), eoiitg. only 2 MeO 
groups; tlie dil. IlNOa nieiely splits oil MeOfI and the 
coned, alkali salts out it^v ciuuUrnary nitrate. IICIO 4 
ppLs. tin* corresponding dt perchlorate, CMHnOnN.'Cb, 
prisms and tables with 3.2% watei. With CrO« hi H 3 SC >4 
1 gives, by degrudniioii of the aromatic nucleus, a compd. 
CiBH 280 frN/, ptobably methoxymcthyldthydroneodiketonua- 
dine hydrate, isolated as the perchlorate (40 mg. from 
2.1 g. I). Rroiii I with KMtiOt in Me^CO accorcUug to (V., 
ft at., were obtained the 2 isotueric dihydroxyniethoxy- 
methyldihydroiieoliruc idines, prisms, 111 . 181 0®, 

2(4.1 to 2().d'7d. (l.K^^, soln. in ale.), and tables 
and lealUts, m. 11 4-1?^ (foaiiimg), lotl lJ 5't.*.» (i.3‘’/d. 
(1.8% suhi. in ale.), 'rtie latter isotnei, or the nnxt. 
obtained by oxidizing I, with CrOji-lLSOi gave 25''f> of a 
eoiiipd. CittllinOAN^ (II), crystals with 1.5 2.3%, wulei, 
jalV 22S.3 K.ti'Vd. (l%j soln. in water), I44S.2 K.4®/d. 
(0.95^7 soln. Ill ale.), probably dihydr o\y met hoxym ethyl- 
neodihydrodikctoHUvidtne,y^hw\i tcaclc'd neutiul, funned no 
perehloiate, yielded an oxime, in. 208 71" (toaming), 
27)8701. (l.2V< soln in water), and a seniuarhazorte, 
111 . 272 0", 240'Vd. (1.3*,,' soln. in watiT), and with 

IT oxide lu wutei tiHik up 2 atoms II to give u tompd. 

m. 227 4)", O).:) 9.(1' (1.2*;,, soln. m 

water), wliieli probably (*onlaitud the grouping CTI 

1 • 

(()n).CO.N(a),Cllj Imitlui degradation of the group- 

I I 

mg C<J.CO.Nla).C!li m II to COdf CO.iNH.ClI. with 
Ba(OH)j-HA>j did not picxeed siiKM)lhly but time was a 
disthict cleavage of C(b. Siinilai nvuliition ol nicthovy 
lucthyldihyclromostiychiiidint (III) with KMiiOh m 
acetone gave tesiuoiis products Irom which was isolated, 
with IICK» 4 , 507 *>f SI CMIL 0 O 4 N •.HLTOi, tables aiul 
squares, acid to iitniu.s, falV)’ 58 5® to - 544.1 " (0.()57 
soln. Ill water). Ibilikc 1, III with IT oxide 111 llCl after 
rapicUy taking up 2 atoms H at 214 (iO® eontinues ab- 
sorbing 5 more atoms, giving methoxymetkvldetahydro- 
iiryfhnuline, 111 . 114)20" {di perchlorate, 

prisms with 2.1* „ water, d*K*s not react with luC'b). As 
had already been obsc*rvcci, strychnidine absorbs 4.4 
mols. 11%, bv removing most ot the (xTahydro denv. ftnm 
the product as tht di perch lot ate, iniiiiediati'|,> decompg. 
the filtiate with alkali and CIK'b and e\tg. the residiie 
with ac'cloue there* was obtained 33 07 of Milid alkaloids 
w'liich, oil e\tn. with CllCL, gave 10* <> ((rased 011 the 
stryehniilme) of a dcuihvdrosttythnuhve m. 

2015®, \cc\\t -02.5®/d. (CHCla) {diperchloraht, de- 
comps. 285 4)0'*, |c«li* 2'1.0"/d., dimethiodidc, (a)** 
15.3®/d.* (watei); (){<^)-Ac denv., isolated as the di- 
perchlorate, leaflets and tables with 5.3 0.0 Ve waU*r, 
l«J1® til**'' 3.4 "/d ). 'J'he CHCb-iiisol. residue exmsisted 
imxstly of the same .siibstunei but tedious f^ractiuuat ion 
from ah'. yield«*d an isomer II, in. 204) 71® {in vacuo), 
|al1f 22.0" A1 Id tperchl orate, |«ii? 21.5® /d.). Octa- 
hydrostryihnjdwe dimeth iodide, [al-f? 1 1 .5®/<i. ^wiUer). 

Metathebainone . 1 .yndoii h' . Small and l^ich Meilzner .' 
J. Am. Chem. So(. 55, 401 rj- 10(1933). - flydnigenatioii 
of inetatlieliaiiione (I) in aq. .suhi. or as the .salt 
Ibsulls ill the formation ot about 05% of metatnehatnol 
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(II)» in 87 crystals with 1 mol. CflCli» [alif — 45 3"* i posits I from sfilnsi . especially m die hght 
(MOHt 4Q0)> from liVOH It seps with 1 mol sol* methyl ketone {20% yiUd), m 70 5 7 5^ 

vent, m ‘)2 3**, [a]V —6b 7® (BtOH, c 2 13t). the * ...... - ^ 

llLl ^olSscps with 1 mol AiOKt, m 162*^ and then dc* 
couip^ 220*", the HI salt seps with 1 mol IlsO, the 
methiodide m 220®. the dertv in 140®, Nllt- 

f)H liCl gives the mono^Ac dertv . m 1 00® A small 
unt ot dibydiomctathcbamoiie is formed Ihe vi-eallcd 
fi dihvdrotbelumoiie of Kondo is a mixt of n and di- 
h\ drome tat hebamoiic (III), the exi4^nce of a dmstcreo 2 
mil of lU. which eould serve as prcKif of the ixhopf 1 
loiiuula. has not ywL Ixtn df iiionstrattd Catal>tic 
jidiiction of in gives dthydromelatfuhaimd, iii 120®. 
whose JJJ salt has [a\Y lb 4® (11^0, t <4 128) 1, n clucid 

with N^Il 4 H(D and I tONa at ISO foi 1 hrs , j,ives 
dihydrodesowmetacodetne, lioooi UO *> , iii 72®, |a| if 
(htOH, c 1 lOM), UI gives tUrah^rodesoty^ 
tndacodetmt amorphous, whose HI salt has l<vn“ 12 *)® „ 

<11C), ( I 02S) In hydration of U gives an aiihydro 
iiietilluhimol oi uiieeitaiii sVucture, booui HO , m 
I0(» t . |«li? 201® (ItOll, c 1 812), -46 dern , ni 

li)() catolytK icdmtiun gives th< dihydro dertv , boooi 
l>0 C T Uest 

Specific configurative esterification of secondary alco 
hols in the presence of brucine or strychnme Richaid 
W ghr -^iMM 506.7/ 8,.(102^) cf L A 26, 

111 bthivior of a mis of lb ’wi jles with Ae O m the 4 
I u SI ui t of briK im and with Ac () md Bz/) in tJie presence 
f trvehnine is u|K)iUd llic locations are given loi the 
K 1 1 lie ot beii/uate lud for the ah which is not estenhed 
With Uie aeetiti (with bnu im ) all rotations an (—) 
pi t >r M but IlOH iud the umslentHd ih hxs i 

I ) lotiiioii ill the beij/oales m (H ' but the uu 
t I ti d ill V iiv m I >t ition A\itU stryehnin* ill the 

I 11 / nils ite ( with the rvception of MefioPr) 
e iKill C T \^cst -* 

Alkaloids of jaborandi leaves III Synthesis of 
pilocarpme and pilocarpidme N A Hnobr i/hmskii 
\ 1 V >mp« , V ^ Preobfi/henskii mil M N Shehu 
ii /h/ 66 B, l»l(i 11(1010 et C A 27, > 2S 
/ 11 lopilopie Kid 1 hi it<d soiiu hr^ it 50 tiO with 
(Itl illowidti t uul ovciiiight, igaiu hi Jlid ivciil 
Ir liitil Iroiii txriss of SOCl lepiatedly e v ipd 

with di> hui/etie mil tlu n ultiiig light vdlow viscous^ 

I I 11 ii 1 in itMl UI itluf It 1 I with LU Is the dark 
11 w oil> dM kitoni IS deeouipd 111 etlui at 1 > 

w III llCl gi , giving chlonnuthyl d homopUopyl kdoni 
s I t viehl) 111 St) 7 , laJV Jl» t> m (CIICl ) 
tlu with I JI 4 LOliNk III lbs ale on tin water bith 
v \ s , of tlu f hthaltmidonieihU keionv, lu 1''7 

0 j* < « / 1 “ in (t lIUi)j, whieli is hvdroly/td with 

I iliiig 20* < JlLl to the ammo ketone II U \alt ll) and tlu 
J 1 lonvirted with aq kSCN on tlu wiUi bath into / 

m rcapt) 4i *) d homopthpyltnuda^oh {pilocarpi 

/ It t/iw/ )e(4JOl\ VuUl, bawd on the phthdinudo 

I nv III 20/ 8 5 (deeonipn ), lalV 122 Ob® ^Md)!!) 

With leUi 111 boiluig w itei the thiol gives ptlocaipidme 
II) idiiitril with the natural proeluit and iiuth>lattd 

I \ Mil to piloe irpiiie , which w is isolated as the nitrate 
- Id, vield, based 011 the thiol), m 175 > 0 6 , 
t) ' S*h4 (11/)) III some expts the inttriiiedi ile I 

. ml II wen iseilaUd I (41 yield, based on the phtlial 

II .1. diriv ),*ni 170 81®, \a\Y 90 00“ (IW) U 
f trill (S2 iV/f yield, liased on the thiol), m 132 5-j 

\ \ ivftliiUon), 71 78® (H*0) IV Diazomcthyl 
ll isopilopyl ketone and its trsnsformationb vN A 
I u tbi i/h( iiskii ind M J Kabachmk Ibid 1511 5 
I loiii dl isopilopyl ehloiide in ether slowly added to 2 5 
1 ll UI,Ni III ether at - 10® is obtamed in good yield the 


Dibromo» 

wwnrmrw^w ^ , ... ^ttO^'dl^ 

komotsoptlopalcohol (1, with ifistcad of ClINi), 

from tlic dia/o kitoiu with aq mineral auds, dots not 
cry&talli/i and deeonips on distn tn dheuo, it dey^s not 
react with O-OjNCtH-iCf) H at low temps and only m 
part at 1 Itr (in xylene), giving the p ntirohenzoatt ^ m 
129 5 10®, also obtauied liotii tlie < hloroiiicth>l ketone 
with 02 NLfH 4 C()iNa 111 abs ,alc on the water bath 
Btmualif obt lined in the ime 2 weys is the NO 4 denv , 
m 71 5 2 CAR 

Strychnos alkaloids Xm Degradation experiments 
with isomtrosostryc^ine lleiuneli W’lelaiid and krxi/oo 
kanro Ann 506, ()() 7(»(19H), cf C 27, 1 > >1 — 
Re due lion of 1 aimtrosostryehnme (I) (C A 26, 1508) 
with hnCl in eoiiid HLl gives the dt JIlI salt (II), does 
nut 111 2)0 . oi U aminosirythntnc, tn 88 b reeltiction 
with /n, ZnClli ind HCl give s the An Cl salt ot II, dieomps 
105 12“ II with JSiiNOi 111(1 dll llLl gives bO 70% of 
12 dtazoytryihmm (III), eleeonips J07 k (a 2iid piepn 
deeumpd at 129 10 iiul 1 rd, ISO 90®) III and H2S04 
give I4. hydros ystrychnini, in 205®, latilylieallv ndueedi 
to the dihydio dtri (IV), m 2S2 4® the Hr denv oi 
IV 111 290 2 IV is o\uh/iil by KMn 04 m M 12 CO- 
AeOH to iduarltxyln md L ll^iO ^ , deeonips 29b® 
bouitro obrueiiie is leilueed by /uCl iiid HLl te) the 
amtn» dent , iiial}zed is L^H^^tN 2UL l/uCb, which 
d<Ks not deconip below >00 Hit /iiLl ilt ot the 
mtiosuiniii i n duee d b> /ii and llCl to isonitrosudthydro 
bfucinuarl \yltt acid, enalyzed as C iH »L)»N 2ULI Zu 
Cl /• Dnrihrucine, yellow, dieomps HK) » 1“ iht 
HC 1 sill »r I aiiti SDLli, witli eoolii4 , give 50 70' , ot tin 
pall > 1 11 »w lU I salt, elitompg *b<»vc KMI , of tlie cafbamte 
and iV), 111 210 J (dieoiiipii ), uul ouu of the ba^e 
(VI) 111 2 »S 9 and crvslg with J mol Me Oil Vguul 
HOOH) giM the aldthsdt bast (VU), m 217 verystils 
with 1 mol C HC^U, ni 1 ► S ), /It / dee )inps 110 , 
mtlhtodtdt , dm s not deeonip 100 dt /U di n , ihu s not 
dieonip )00 (f\/wn, deeomps 20b 7 ) oxuni , de 

comps 21 ) I iud SOLb give V viid the urta (VUI), 
dt<oiiip Ji ) b {IHi sail dtconips 270 2 ) VIU and 
2 N NiOII give norsttychninrcarloxylH attd (IX), m 
29) b I end \ULcH 4 SOAl iiitl L HtN give tlu lompd 
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C RllarO.NjS, dieomps above 290® XIV Vomicidme 
Heinruh WieUiid, 1 ncdeneli Ilolscher and Pratulli K 
Hose Hid 507, b9 82 Voniieidiiii (I) m L^HbN gives 
an Ac dire , 111 22^)30 (decompii ) I let truly tic 


In ) 


ail urr» , r-- A - - ’ - 

riduetioii df dilivdrovoniiciiie or eatai>lie reduction 01 

V ^^5 S''“r .S r,Ar “i: 

cold mineral Me 1 , McOII and 2 N NaOH, re fluxed S hrs . give Uie Me 
etlnr (HI), pale bluish green, iii 295 , tins ilso results 
with Me^SO* and NaOll, both expts were m N I 
iiid Mel ill abs I lOII, refluxed I > In , give the metj^ 
iodide of m,.ni above )(H)®, tins also re sulks from Ul 
and Mel at l()d®. Heating I and Mel m LtOH at 100 
f Ji ti hrs gives, dtnutlnodtdc (IV), gradually darkens 


11 the re actions of aliphatic diaro compds , 
e I Is easily decomp it with evolution of N, 1 react' 
v^itli It -o vigorously that ui the abseuec of a solvent a 
pirt of the I wnbliniis, liut m ether there is obtamed 
I ( (bi.,ed on tlu isopUopie aeid iibtd as starting ma- 
• ml) of the dttodomethyl ketone, light yellow, dcconii>s ^ 
10 fluite*s^hlc m the dark in the scflid form hut de- 
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atiovi iryiuls with 2 iiiols IliO IV, shaktii with , 

«AgCl and tlaii oitdyttcaltv rcducLd, givis the dimctliu- 
chhirult of II rl itul^xctss LH N*i m Mi OH givi thi 
phniolbeUiine oi J, C dlisO^N , ni 14 < iiid tlun JMh®, 
witU^fl It >11 ld<i the HI salt ol Ihi nut hi uluii of I, whu h 
also splits otT Mil with t H^N i 1 the HI silt iii H^O 

is iRiitiiluid with NitO md tin MtOH e^t In it id 

with HI, till nicthiodidi of III ri nits II forms a du 
nuthiodidt , \\\ 210 (duttiiipii ) LH N mvi i phtnot 
hetaintf dois not m 100 '’ (Kiditioii ol 1 with (IrOi in 9 
HiSO gi\is 111 (titd, C iiiM 40^ in 212 (ditonipti 1 
1 in 0 I V HCl gtvis with (i * tiOs itoomu%d\1, iiiil\/i<l 
IS the IlLl suit, C44H t^NiiHlCl, pak \illow. which 
shows no in p XV Desoxyvomicine and isonitroso 
vomicme H Wuliud ind Utorg \ u\«iKh Ihd H2 
01 Mi(tr(l\tu iidiiition oi disoxvvoniu 1111 d) gi\i 
de\t xMomu ttifh , C. 11^0 N , whiih his not lucii mstd 

iliire dso 11 lilts A ht t L II ( 1 iN , tii I(»l , t it d>tii 

ndiiitioi) it whieh giM s C 11 hON (Ilj, in IS t |o|i ^ 
t)l (CHCl; %itj|\tii ndiiitiiTi 1)1 I d'tO ) gives t 
i)ii\t )f II till 1)1 I C Hi ON 111 211 , uid tlu hasi 
C 11 Oils ,111 220 tlu viihlollli ahniit il tlu 

otlur 2 lusts 10 ( \oniiriiu i i\ts m ts niff is dtni 

(III;, >{Ilow, Ins no in p tlu Heikininn ii ut mgi 

Hunt uith SOLI guis i airhantu acid latfont (IV) 

L n OiN , tn 21S hvdrolv is viith N lOH gi\ s 
ft r mnimic and hlukiii ihoxe 120 tlu Me tsftt oi 4 
the O Ml din 111 I H L it il>tie n dutlioii oi IV guts 1 
dih\dro ( impd 111 -OS kiduition oi III with /u itid 
HCl guis the /iiLl lit )f iiniiio\ miiu tiu Iroiii whieh 
w is pnpd ino mutni, vitlow, ilitkiiis it -00 it 
iisitiibk di I/O tr\( hum t J \\i t 

The sneu Sbtve dibintegration of o isocmchomtie 
(cmchoniline) up to the tuximc derivatives 1 1 t ns 

lHd)i , \d nil Konopnu ki ind Tn/v Stis/k > A t nth 

Chini 13 , hi 72 ( 1 M ) Ilvdiohsjs ol the mol etlui 1 1 

till h\dio\Ydih>dto I 111 pd is thi iiuehinisni oi tlu 
piiseiP di intigiation tt 1st un in mam (1) is obt iintd li\ 
heating inh>d a uih nu h mine leid suit i1i (111 ib I lOIl 
iiid 1 1 O) tn uuuo to 140 i u si\ei d hrs Ih pi id 
net -piiiitiid with 111 md eiystd iioni dil 1 tOH 01 
ligron (70 SO ), 111 IS 100 II\lr \ \hli\tr ttnih 
toxin (II) 1 obt mud most 11 idilv b> h it in on ih 
water bith 1 i I with - ) <i >0 IlLl in k O 1 1 5 hr 
aitii dk ili/ing itul t \lg with lt<) in 1 t ii\ t it nn 
1 tOAi il 111 l-t I »| ** * I tOil f 1) tt 

1st t inthonnu (III 1 st ibK to ti mg md niuhigmig 
no ( h iiigi , ( ontr ir> to loin 1 1 t pit disinti ei ni m t iki 
pliee on heating with dil ill 1 liw <li skii t ni t 
J h( moletlui atising ii 1 III 1 s 11 ilu to ill uid 
ispiiiall> til stn m oiu s Ilu iollown g deriv I I 
win piipd V \t, A iiitios), bioino ^ Mi, HI \ 
nil till )didi bioino V nu thyl of 11 In mi \ 

Ml (IV) \ Ml iiuthiodidi /) iiittoph n\lh\dri/m (V) 
oi IV indpiii iti ol V oi Hi till itniiuiMde 
* L 1 bhinowsl-i 

Rcvinols I d Aniyrm of Manilla eleini 1 k 
''l)iing J (hill S ( 1933 , IH1 t Of md 0 Anivrin 
liny bi s pd l\ lutumil solii ol tin ir inisuti s tn k H 
Cl d \iiivriii uetite u o\idi 7 ed h\ HO in \iOlI ti 

tlu ncttiU in 201 2 , of v\ d t n \rtn, ni 201 - 

this is a sitd oMili snu it do s not give i lol r with 
L(NO ) 111 dlLl nil d es it ibsjib lb In iiUiiiptiiig 
to uonuii/i ) inj\nn loiiid llkOllgvi tin funmiti 
111 2 >S I'uti d isonii 11/ itum w 1 iihuMiIbv tn itiiig 
the ile ill glmd \iOH with HCl it > loi h Ins, tlu 
prodiiit bung i nii t ol Ilu uet di mil tlu isoicctaif 
III 2 t(» Rediietioii of d mutd m with N t and AinOH 

gives d iinyn III ni Os c it dytu ti dm tion* I Pd blaik) 

givi ISO d anixnm in S 2 > • L J W^st 

Presence of synngoside (syringm) in the brrk of 
Philyrea latifolia L and P decoral \ kimui Hull 
stn rhini ltd 15 /bt S 0 ( I ) il ( I 27 0 »*i 

ISO) Svniigosidi w IS is)litid bom tli In h l)irks mil 
Its forimili tiblisliid 1 phili ol (s\ 1111^1 tol yt>biioidt 
2 , (>, 4,1 L H OMi) (CII LllkH oroyC* 11 , O Ih 
prtpn and propirtie ol sviinto idi iml phikol in de 
bcnlui! • I L (.ilion 


The action of heat on reamic acids. M, Fanica Bull 
mst ptn 1933, ir>l bfi, 181^9 Ultimate isom^zation 
of the acids of gum turpi ntinc is as follows primary 
(sapinie) aeids — *• sapiiiabutu -► able tic -► pyroabutie 
By heating Aleppo pine rosin in C(h for about I(K) hrs. 
at 240 J- 2° or in an fketrieall\ hiatid glass flask, 
thiri was obtained a d") 40^ ( yield of 1 /- or w-pyroabutu 
acid (I), m 172 d®,ai(i0*,o , eniisiqmntly isomeri- 

zation to I wis inori loniplcti than tint obtained by 
Ihipoiit and IhibAuig (C I 22, I9W) I gives m 
introsoi hlondi , nittosili 01 Br dinv billion ition ly- 
lowcr willUH) Ik H SO, I in yul#Siboiit 2V r 0 ,H oOb, 
ni 2n 4 , very slightly ol in 1 1 (), iiisol in CIICl and 
LLb sol 111 all (honi whiih it can hi irvstd oiilv by 
i\ ipii ot till solvt lit), very sol 111 hot II (I, irotn which it 
IS lonipktily ppld by iiiiiunl acids gives both i di Na 
and i mono N i s dt Attiiniits to obt mi higher siilfoit itc d 
ckriv I msid eonsidit ibh duompn ind yulekd 110 di 
iiniti piodiiits I IS nioiiobisu the Ni and k sdts, 
pnpd 111 in mlud soli eiit, md tin NHi silt, prepd 
by pissing dry MU through i L 11, soln ol I, in gilit 
moil md binliiitui tlu Ni, Co, Cn * , Mn + '» 
le 111(1 Hi salts pnpd by d mbk ikiompii of tlu 
Ni Sill ill ptisinei of 1 1 0 md flymol (to pnvint 
hydiolvas) an viry sot m ItC) viry sol 111 C II 
(Pi salt oidv slightly) lightly sol 111 ik , sluhtiy si I 
m Ml CO iLii lit Ml V sol ), md msol 111 II t) Ik 
hvdr itioii ol I by me in ol S !»y 1 1 M m k luiing s nu f hod 
(( 1 23 t(7) yii^s t) f n t« ru fr mi tin and i 

disins ion ot ihi n suits of Uii/u 1 i and 10 worktis 1 
1 0111 links Hilt tlu stnutiiril fonmili ot abiitu uiil is 


/ 1 I 

11 

I 1 n 

4 1 


kOOH 


Hy hi iling ot Honk iu\ fihu to iii in |.lis it J (i 

foi loo hts , ioll)wid bv distil ind r p it< d Irutumul 

irvstii oi tlu s >lul li uti n, tlun wi ibimiid in / 
or / pvtoibulu iiid (II) m lS)-7 , [jr|j > 11 

iiiniphie with 1, pi >b ibly ill sun isolitiinidbv 1 onn 
bit md (iieth (( A 23 >20)) lb ting <i a 

piin iru Uid givi no II lb iti ij ol 
giM ill I It ui whiih IS ptibiblv idi utu il with U but 
wliiih lould not Ik ck liinti ly iikntitud as mb i it 1 
ptobibly 111 viiy mtmiite mi t with o pnn irii ii id 
ibatnq ol akpu iiid 1 ive no II lb itiiig of ilmtu 

leid pnpd ti >111 Hoidi iu\ pnii losiii givi i mut 

of ijipnu )0^ f I qul >0^ of i II fin 1S> 00 
|rjf|, >2 I i]\ ()b t bi ion of i mi\t of tins II 

jiiil of (X piniiTii mil, i ikd to li ivi [«], — 2^i , ( iv» 
irystil 111 H)0 ^) md hiving tlu '•aiiu <h ir u ti ristu 

IS thosi ollmiid by liiitingot ft pniiirii and lb itnig 
o^ \kpp> pmi iDsm 111 A1 (insti id oi nu glis ) gavi 
III / u 1 ( 1 , whu h IS possibly id« ntual with 11 

A Paptiuau Loutun 

Protems X Silk fibroin (2) The ifttion of hypo 
bromite on silk bbfan (■ )l(ls( hmidt, KaxI Mirtm md 
VNiiiiir H(idmy(r \mi 505 25 > (il ( lOi >) (^ ( 1 

24 Ijtfi Ditiinnt kinds oi silk bdiivi sitml irly to 
wird kOHr, tlu only (viiption In mg iiissih silk, whiiii 
(oiisiinus iiuiih k s HHHr 111 in dins Chiiusi, fapauise 
or Mai ly silks 1 lu digr id itioii pi xhiits eoiitiui glyco 
f (oJl md iliimu 111 tin t itio 1 1 7| to j 75, only 111 
c\pts m which tlu rcutiuii tiim is S min or kss in 
otlur Nil and pn sent ( ^ 4 ^ ) XI Silk fibroin (3) 

Tlie action of hydrochloric acid on ^ilk S (loldsc hmidt, 
(attrud Iriv md Js issy Struiss # Jhid 2b2 71 ^ 
Ihi action of 5 Hkl upon silk fibioin |it 25® dissolves 
(»()', 111 SO hrs and only I >V< addi iii 200 his Ilu 
^hydiolysis of tlu msol risidui (1) gives alanine glyco 
coll tyrosine in the mol ratio of Ld 8 L ^ I ib d(Jlso dt* 
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coinixl^by tr>psni, giving tyrusinc and an amorphous 
lisuluc in whiih the ratio df N NH* is 22 1 I ht action 
ol NdOyr on tyiosnic ind its Bic dtnvs was studied. 

Its osidativi Ktion ptobdblv amounts ior the licL ot 
tvro iiu 111 till di gradation of silk by IlOBr An \ ray 
study hads to tin coiuIuskui that the eivst part of silk 
consists of iHptiiU (linns, whieh ara made up of bingk 
N Hi at id only C J \test 

The ilavms isolated from egg wli^te and from milk 
Rioliud kuhn iiid lluodor Wagiui-J lungg tier 
OOB, 1^»77 By Ireatiiit, 10 mg ovoilavm 

(1) with 1 i( Al () m 1 K pyiidmt, dilg with LllCli 
Hid ( stg with llCl and HO, was^^btaiiud 7 nig ol 
/ fnifudylovoflmtn (ID, proKibb C 11 N40iu, m 210® 
(luoinpii ) Similar tn itniint ot laLtolluvin (111) give 
ippii iill\ the siiiu cotiipd iii 242 (di<otnpn ) mixed 
111 p with II, 241) SiiKt tlu lb orptiori s]H(tri win 
VI r\ iiiiilir, and thi Itniivinidc lousumption in the 
11 11.1-dorii Jdisiii nuthod wi ihntieil, it is possthh 
tint I ind III an iiUiitied (Di tn itini. Ill with 0 1 A 
1 i OH) una was split off, ind siiut no frtt MI group 
( luld In dimonsti itid, tin giouping NlICOlSll i 
firobiblv pnsirit 1 uitliei, M(() NHM( iiid CO II 
It dl ilisi lit Hu mol wt of n is diout 500, ( onlitiiiing 
111 fonmili ( I H NiO ior I iiid 111 siikl tlu product 
d tlu uti III ot li{.ht on I IS Lppii(iit1> the sinu is tint 
I tiiiK 1 from IIk ution ot lull! on llu oxiditioii in/\ttii 
t \\ irliiig Hid Cliristiin (( 1 27, Ihlb, k U t t , 

C H Ni<) , it toll iw tint llu loaipd plit off is L4 H(i 1 )i 
I iwev I n I iikIk ili ii ( mid bi loiindthit k irliohvdritc 
(1 III nil ot tin t\pi 1 pie sent in I K \ 1 tuniaim 

PitDiroein tlie teipene glucoside of safran and the 
I lyout IS of the c trotf noidcarboxylic acids Kiehiid 
I tin ml Mile I Wmid Urn \ai fut sin (hifUn 21, 

11 iuiHro iTi C HO, w IS isolitid from 

/ \n a uih t)> \\ lid li1(</k\ ( 4 16, 

1 ti i> t lilri \t eompd in ll> , gixt'' i suiiie ir 
I lu C H ;() N m 10 > B\ i ul oi all di tuatnieiit 
i )i\( 1 ^Imoi 4 ’ lid hydi (C HhO, ifrii d) 

iriiid 1 mon > lu ttul his (uiuigitid dotibli 

(. I) ml luitlui ( uhiK 1 i<ir tnuture I lui 

iti iiul II in pi r itKi^ 111 ! UriHii t>p< sul> 

I m III ifr IT1 1 igtiilu int 1 > its i Uti m to the e in teiu 

\ im nt 111 sm dl imt Iv opeiu, 'yeiritem, ft f 

II 1(11 C II ) ind /( isanthin C4 H <> ) in prisiiit, 
litgii mil /^iws Mid (/ ucKitiu (C HiOiinglueo 

1 Ju bind) It I mist pi 1>ibU lliil llu latoUiioid 

r) sxlii ii id f , 1 101 elm I in oxiditivi duoinpn 
I I hi t <f llu Ci * note II lids iC 1 26 407 27, 

»S 07) 1 1 111 I C 1 < iiipd ifiind 4 1 (rut tin 

ji\ Ik 1 iTim d 

HC CMe CCHO 
IIL CH CMe (I) 

II OH H CH CMe C C III) 

I I 

O ( H(tll oil) C t C C IKK lieu CMe 

I I , 

on It OK 

lU) 

a 

11 f C vail dll Hoe veil 

Plant pigments LU The constitution of or carotene 
1 kinrci R Mori ind O W ill ei JJe/t Lhm itta 
16 li I 7(10 j) O/um/itum of a earoteiii, purihed 1 \ 
ids iTptioii on La(()H) (il t A 27, 4S(M)), >ulds\eronK 
uid ml isogironu 11 id Ihis sufiports RCH C,HC 

M( CIICll LUC Mi CllLH CHCH CMiCH LliCH 

( MeCH Cim , 

• ^ 

CH CMe. C' CH C Mi CH 

R = 1 II R « I I 

CH Clt'CMe ClTiCll CMe 

IS the struetuA of a-earotene, and is in accord with the 
tlieor\ tliat caiotene is fount d from lyeopciic m a inaniiei 
iiMlu»ms to tht forination of a and lonone from* 
psoitdmononee Ihi failure to obtain isogeroiuc acid m 


I prtviotis expts IS iitfributid to changes ifti the u-carotcnc 
liTtcted by tlie tullci s earth usid iil its puriluatioiw 
LllI Xantbophyll and violaxelithm V karni, A 
/ubrvs and R Mori Jhti ‘)77 D Uu OH groups rti 
\ iiithoph) 11 wen shown to Ik pieseiit is siijialary 
OH groups by oxidation of ]Mrh\dro\inthopli\ll to i 
dikitoiu Oxul it 1011 ul pel hydio/i ixatithm gave tlu aiiu 

dike tone Bi(aii>e ol it n latiuii to /e ixanthiii iiid a 
(arotme tlu tine tun of Miiltioplnll is rtprestnUd by 
’ siib titntmg 

til CMe C CIl CMi CH 

R * I, itid R - , I 

CHOHClICMi CHOUCH CMt 

111 till formula ot or earuteiu (ef aboxe) It u irnprobdble 
Hut iiiv 2 ol till I OH groni>s ol violJKauthni an on 
idiaiinl C itoiiis 01 if on idiueiit C atom » the y must 
* bi m tlu Iran po ition, bn msc I*b(OAe)4 is without 
utioiionthi nbstiiiu (if C A 25 , 1) 

W G Rosi 

Carrot leaf carotene (t Mukinney and II \\ 

Milnit 7 \ni Chtnt Sot 55 H2S0(P)>1) Gairot 
K il powd 1 (( kg ) give (1 j 7 () g carotene, 111 li >7 , 
|ir|,<h if nrysid Irom pi li i ther-LtOIi), 111 

17 ( S , |(r]( M / i (eiy^td fiuiii lieptine), the roll 
lion iiidu iL( IN', ueuoleiie earrot leaf carotene ii 
mil ks m Its e uiipii ( airot mot i uotiiu ratlur than the 
iptieallv iiiutive i imUms Inllurto f nind 111 most Uavis 

C T Uisl 

Chlorophyll XXXV Chloroporphynn (7 lactone, pheo 
porphyrin a and their decarboxylation to hydroxymethyl- 
rhodopoiphyim lactone or chloroporphynn Chemistry 
of the chloroporphyrms Urns 1 isdur fosef Iliekmaici 
tiid VVeriut lligit tmt 505 , 2()M 1 ( 1 )H) et A 
27 , i> 1 CUkij iporphvnii tn mono Me ester (I) (prepn 
fi 0111 eiiloi 111 1 disinlud, 1()() mg I fiuni 1 g (blorm) 

III CJI N nul Met>Il kOH, h ili d 4S hrs on a 
Wild bith giMs thodoporphvnu 7 ( irbowlie leid 
no iriei ot rhooop )iph>im (II) was toiind Chloio 
poiplivrm hi ited with Ht 0 ^ 1 ! or C lUN, 1 unchanged, 
wink b(i , II SOi or Ph gms n I gives qu uitit itivelv 
111 o\mu iiid lit) >, whose I to olii 1 bruk rid 
tin Ml (N/i; C H A O h'ls no 111 p it is not sapond 
by d) f HC 1 m the cold I does not n ut with TI kCO 
MIMI or with /ONCHiMINHi I and CHjN* in 
C II \ Ml Oil give tlu I tir, ni 101 Pheoporphyrin 
/i and CH N 111 C H N give i hloioporplixrm e tn Me 
isUr (III) i httk iliudi diistei and nt c Ur III is 
rpi nitit iti\( Iv ti iiisfoniied into tlu it ister b\ Ac OH or 
IICOTI 1 il 01)01 pliM 111 1/7 inoiKKStir is tiaii forimd 
into (hloiop tphvnn b\ (>()* H SO, by hi itiiig 20 mm 
u tlu wtUi bith (40 , yuld) HI in AiOII eoiitg a 
htlk HCl and \iONa, tu itcd with ioiud HI AeOH 
uul wiinud to timi on tlie wjUr tilth, gives neitlv 
(liimt ( ill iiopoiphvini crlutMiu (IV), m 2Sl" (cot 
1% (ItH not 11 i t with C H N satd Mi OH HCl gives tlu 
istei, C HsNtO, Ul JSl , tint the pnmipil piodiwt is 
pile ipirpliMin I , whose esUr rii 251 IV is dteit 
boxyliUd b\ 50 ' , ILSOi toh\elro\yiiu tIi\lrliodoporphvrm 
lieloiie, wh ) i ester, t iHiNiOi, m 2)4 oxidition 
give hloropoiplivrm ci V) llie o Hetoiu is ver\ 
stjlk tow iiel HI AeOll Rhodope rpliy nil dustii nul 
MeMgl give m aU , m 2 H V ilso give tn ah 111 
24 H itmi. itiloim 2 hrs at 100 in i hi(li vacnmri 
gives pniuitiillv V XXXIVI Verdoporphynn and the 
degradation of chlorophyll by alkali Alfred lieilis and 
1 nt/ Ileirkin Ihid 506 , I 10 — I)t tided diiietion 
lit givei lor the pripii oi verdoporphv rm (I), the yuld 
being J 00 0 mg iieiin* j g (null pluophvtin Analysis 
indie lies the foiiiiuli Ci Ih O4N4, or a dehvdroporphvnn 
I is nnstibk and gridnallv changes to rhodopoi ph> nn 
ID ( *0 50 ', 111 2 ) months) tlu di M( estei (III), m 
2S0" (101 ), i also unstable but tlu 1 1 salt of III, formed 
alter boiling for 10 iiiin , is stable, it seps with 1 mol 
Me 011 Ihe friont Ale estir, the Jiaidah, the A la/f 
md tlu HCl Sfdt (green needles) of I are deseiibed 
C Italy tu redueUlon of I gives a kueo eompd (IV), re 
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oxidized to II; 4rith HCl the soln. of IV bccotnes brown- . 
fed and t^cn Kre<|^. li]|the MeOlT-KOH degradation of 
phc^ophylin there resitlW many tiiiiews, iii pliut* of I, the 
pseudo comiHl. (V); ? and V in can bi* scpd. by 
extg?f with a buffer of pw O.S 7.0. ITie ester ol V m. 
27(i® (cor.). V is stable and gives II with Hl-AcOIl. 
Ill the fractionation ot I, tliere is isolated atlopoTphyrin^ 
acid no. 10, whose Me ester ni. litill" (cor); it is unstable 
and gives with ChHtN Ilf after H rninilhs it appears to 
give chloruiKirphyriri r.s. XXXVII Chlorophyll h. II. 9 
Proof of the isocyclic ring in chlorophyll h. H. Fischer, 
Albert Jlcndsrhel and biidwig Niissler. Ibid. — 

Fheaphorbuh h (I) with Cff.-Na in Mef>II (N atm.) 
gives TiO",' of rhoihii ^ ester (II) and a ditonu 

ester (III), i\td. aitli 7' , MCI. m UU", winch contains 3 
AleO groups; l4vdn)I\ ,is wdth 22%; llCI gives a ihlonn^ 
CssTIjsNiOs I IV), III. 21)9% with I MeO group; ulk. 
sapoii. upptats to givi the same emiipd. begi.idution 
of IV with glvtol fciives a proihiet reseiiibliiig ihlorotair- ^ 
pliyiiii ti I he Tesoreiiiol niell kA TV gives a product 
^rLsenibhng clilt»foi»orph\nn r’„. I and C'll.Nj in htOII 
*(N tilni ) give 7{V/t, II. I with HI gives pin oiiorphyrni 
bfi [V), with CIf..N.. (MeOH, N atm.) it vuhls a pot- 
pliytin risiinbling pheoporphynn tih (VI) but which in. 
272 *, tk pressing the ni. p. of VI and analyzing for a compil. 
bttwieii CjhlljnNiOd and If the action of 

ClljNj is cuntinued fur a days tlu*it‘ results a product 4 
teseiiibling ('hloroporphvrin (VII), in. 2.!7“. Ill and 
in give a conipd. whos( M* ister, C.dTuNtO;, in 24t)“, 
whieh reseiiibkss VII but depicssts its in. p Ihe <i\iim 
(VIII) of V, foi which a luw iiKtlaul ol prepii. is given, 
forms a Me ester, in. 229"; tin. ssiiiie enmpd. results 
^froni the es»t<.r of V VIII, '•apotid. by 22 ' t HCl, gives a 
mi\l. of products; the priiu iimI conipd., evtd liv 15' « 
HCf, in. 21S°. TliL oxtme of phv.op()iphviiu 6^ cslet, in 
229". The hydros viiitiik* of I, reduced with HI 14 mm. '* 
at 45"), gives the same conipd. us the inethaiiolvsis ol V. 

V and McOIl-KOH or HI AeOH give rhodnipo} phynn g/ 
tri-Me ester, CjHiofl/Ni (IX), in 295“, also ohlaiind 
from rliodm g tn-]Cle estei with Hf and I'Hd 111 AeOH. 

V gives a di-Me 1 ster, 111. 277 \ The o.\iine of IX in, 27 /*■ . 
DC and C,HfcN-X.x»CO< giv» V, Sapon. of X gives Ine 
rliodm g, which was not (U earl ins ylaleil by t\HoN 011 
heating I hi. or on heating in a lube at 125" XXXVIII. 
Splitting of chlorophyll n and its derivatives by diazo 
methane. Crystalline allomcrized ethylpheophorbide a. 

II. 1‘iselMT and Josel Ku'dinair. Ibid. 197 22. l*lno- 
]>horbide tt (I) (2 g.) hi 2 1. MeOH vmitg a little C'^IUN, 
tnalid with S g. CnjN2 and allow* d to stand sivtral 
days, gives 520 mg. chloriii / tri-Me ester (II), 200 mg. 
ot a prodiut iieaily KkntieuI w'lth <h methyl pin opiirpui in 
7 auj 100 mg. dinullivlpurptinu, also 50 mg a Uiloriii 
with an acid no gi eater than Iti 1 he yic Id <if II dis luised 
maikedly with a (kcrtasi* in the quantity of MjOH used 
but appears to be independent of tin. coiu*ii. of t'lijN*. 
Reerystd. im thvlidM'oyihorbidi a (III) (500 mg ) 111 25 
ce. C,ft.N and 1 1. MiOH with 2.5 g. CIT.N* \N atm.), 
allowed to stainl 2 1 hrs., gives about SO^’i', of II, a iiu thyl- 
pvro]>heophoibidi whieh yu Ids a phylloeiythnn isUr 
with HI, and a ehlonii wlii<*h yields a cuiiipkx porphyrin 
mi\t. with HI. “Native” I or III with MeOH-CH-Nj 
in N gives II quant. Allonieri/i d ethyleh! iKiphylhde 
a + h (TV) or I does not givt II Nativi* I in I'rOH 
treated W'itli .Mi Mgl d((‘ou i>d. by I’rOTI and tin prodiiet 
degraded by HI gives piu o|)orphyrin Uh and u ttuee of 
pliylloery tlirin. Meth\ l<*hloroijlivllKle a , allorni ri/ed with 
quiiioue in al>s. F0>H (N aim.) gives with HI plico- 
porphyriii (u, IV (2 g.), alloimrized with quiHont, givis 
0.95 g. lO-ethoxyethylphvophnrhide ig, CboHuf bNb, ilocs not 
ni. 2S0’; III gives ph(opor]>hyTm an. 'I'he biliaviift of 
various chlorophyll dcrivs. m ICtOH, PrOH and CJUN 
toward Oy is reporh'd MetliV’* hlotophyllule a + b 
in BtOH absorbs t).,S7 l.OS iimK. (K m II IK hrs.; in 
CftHiN only a liuci* of ( is absorbi d in 129 brs.; in KtOH 
with 15% C,n N, I 11 mols. in 21 his.; in,C&HfcN with 
3% EtOlI, O.OS mol. m 120 hrs.; in Pr(^H, 1.10 mols. 
in If) his.; uddn. of phcopliorbide a ^which docs anrt 
absorb (>2) li'ecreases th^ rate of reaction in b'tOH so thut 


I 1 .05 mols. are absorbed only in 19 2 hrsT. Chlirophyll 
absorbs 0.90 mol. Ot in 8 hrs. XXXIX. Cataljrtic hydi^ 
genation in the chlorophyll aeiieB. H. Fischer anclEdtiard 
Lakatos. Ibtd. 123-67,-~ l^roporphyrin (I) in AcOH 
with IHO2 alisorbs 3 mols. H2; oxkJatkm of the reduced 
product with air for 2 days gives 60% of I. Phyllopor- 
pliyrtn (11) in CHCL absorbs 3 mols. Hs and in CUCU- 
pctrol. ether, 2 mols.; reoxidation gives 40 8% n. 
Desoxophyllerythriu (ID) in AcOH absorbs 2.94*3.58 
' niols. Hj and gives 51%) III im oxidatsou. Synthetic *11} 
ill AcOH absorbs 5 mols. H2; oxid^lon gives only a littlt 
ni. Phylloerytliriu {IV ) in AcOSTalso absorbs 3 mols. 
Hi but on oxidation gives only 12^’;, of IV. l*heophor- 
phvrin (V) in AcOH absorbs 2 mols. Ht gnd gives 24% 
ol V on oKidation. CTilorin e in AcOH alisorlis 2.24 
mols. IL; oxidation gives a little II and 21% of chluro- 
porph3*riii cs (VI). Tin* tri-Me ester of VI in AcOH -HI 
absorbs 2.10 mols. Ht and 011 oxidation give.s 25%, of 
cliloroporphyriii /‘a fVII). ^Pheopliorbich* « (VIII) (Smidoz) 
in AeOH absorbs .2.82 mols. Hj and on oxidation give.s 
pbeoporphrm r/t, (IX), a little 11, VII and pheoporphyrin 
a?; native VIII also absiabs 2.88 mols. H? and gives the 
saiiiL oxidation products; with Pd as catalyst 2.87 mols. 
H2 are absorl>eci and oxidation gives 55'% IX. Pseiido- 
verclopoipliyriii di-Me ester in AcOH absorbs 4 mols. 
TL and on oxidation gives 59 Vt of rhodoporpliyriii. Vm 
and 1 mol. Hi give .59%, dihytlrophenpharbide a (X), 
Cjf.ILsNi()6.Il2(>, acid no. 14.5; Me ester, in. 218" (eor.), 
acid no 19.5. X and KCO^H, heated 9 days, give 62% 
II; degradation of X with HI gives 28'^,', DC and a little 
rhcMloporphvrin; HBr-AcOH gives II and III. X ab- 
soibs 2 1<» niols. Hi with Pd as catalyst and on oxidation 
gives 98' (, IX The oxmie of X (48'% yield) seps. with I 
mol. H O and deconips. uliout 229“; wdth HI it gives 
92% of lliL OMinc ol IX. X, heated with CMLN for 
15 Ins., gives 70%' of pyrodihydropheophorhuie a, acid 
no. 12, Me ester, m. 229®, acid no. 14; it absorbs 2. 2<i 
niols. Hi. X and C^HaN-KOH, heated 40 sec., give 9h%, 
of dthyilrmhlonn r (XI), acid no. ;i.5, tn-Me ester (XII), 
111. 1S1“, acid Til). 5.5; it absorbs 2.11 mols. H . X with 
CH.N 111 MiOH-CJLN gives 79'', XII (m N) at 70',„ 
(in ()). XII in Ci,II.,N ami N^.zCOj, liealerl 40 Ins., gives 
12% X. XI 111 CfcILN, boiled 15 lirs , gives 74 of ^yro- 
dthydtoi Morin e idihydroihlonn e%), and no. 4; di-Me 
ester, m. 15l“. C. J. Wist 

Sulfo compounds of chlorophyll -porphyrins, a considera- 
tion of the atomic structure of porphyrins. Allred rrubs. 
Ann. 506, 19f' 259(1922) - Pbvlhii»orpliyrm (1 g ), 

added m small portions to 25 re. ire cold 20' c oleiiin anil 
the v)lii. uftii 15 niiii. added to 0.1 1. of ler and 11/0, 
gives 0.9 g. phyllo porphyrin .sultone (I), C3jHjiO..N4S, 
small violet prisms or red-brown- violet rods, no delmite 
in. p., acid no. 10; the Me ester (II), prepd. with MeOH- 
flCI, m. 294"; with CHyNi. 111. 220“; bv suUonation 
of the Me ester of phyuoporphynii, in. 202*'. The Cu 
complex of 11. Cjtll.ii()6N4SCu, red, decomps. 250 80"; 
the Z;i and P'e iomplc.\e.s were also prepd. t'ULA' compil. 
of I, daik blown, loses the CsHoN quantitatively over 
at KM)*- in vat no. The di~K salt of I^ blin*-violet 
prisms with 2 mols. MeOH; it is very hygroscopic and 
tak* s up 4 mols. HjO Inmi the air. I (0.3 g.) in ot) rc. 
roned. HCl give the Cl comptl., CiiHv0^4SCl; .soln. 
ill O.I N KOH apparently gives the K salt of I. The Me 
ester, CuHavOANfSCl, black -blue, demmps, 220 VIO", 
giving phyllo- and pyrroporphynn esters; soln. in coned. 
HjSOa gives II; Cu salt of the ester. I witli MeOII- 
KOH at 150 5" gives phylloporphynii (III) with a little 
j)yrro(>«irp]iyrin (IV); the ester of I, heated above the 
III. p,, gives a Tiiixt. of these 2 esters. Th<i Cu salt of I 
is stable toward Acf )K at 150“ but suners total deciitnpu. 
at 2(M)®, III 111 H/SOa.HsO gives phyUoporphyrinsulfonic 
acid, whose Mr ester (V), m. 224” (decompn.), yields a 
red Cu salt. In the attempt to prep.^ the Fe comp^x 
by heating m CHCU, reduction occurs, the compd. bciniS 
CMH^/OjN^SFcCl-i; at a lower temp, the trfle Fe complex, 
CMHinOftNASFeCl, is formed. C«II»N and V give violet 
fteedles, tn. 228“ (decompn.), which lose 9.4% at 1(KJ“. 
Addn. of MeOH to a CHOi solu, of V givef n. Tue Me 
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ester of IV (1 g.) with 4(J cc. c^eimi gives 0.7 g. of the ^ 
sulfonic acid (VI) > decomps. 200-90^ and appears to lose 
I or 2 amis. MeOH at OO” and then analyzes for CnHas- 
()i»N 4 S.HsO» the H*0 being taken up very quickly froui the 
air; the K salt forms fcd-violet lU'edles; heating the 
MeOH soln. several hrs. gives tlic di»K salt of pyiro- 
porphyriasulfotiic acid. VI forms a HCl salt, needless. 
I'he Cu complex of VI, red needles, is formed from VI 
and Cu(OAc)s in dil. McsCO and'«analyzcs for (CnHu- 
T)ftt>]4SCu)2Cu; the Fe complex and the CiH^N compd. S 
H/ere also prepd.; t%. latter is stable at but loses 
CiillfcN at 190®. VI and CHiNs give a Me ester (VII), m. 

acid no. 11; the ester is easfry sapond.; the Cu 
complex, Ci 3 ]|m 06N4 SCu, m. 241°; Fe complex, IV is 
(|uk'kly deconipd. by oleum; 100% H2SO4 gives a mixt. 

(if pyrrorhodin and pyrroporphyrinsulfoiuc acid (VIII), 
red nxls, deconips. ;i05®; VUI in CHQa with CHsNx 
ill Kt^O gives Vn. 'J'he Me ester of IV and iV-pyridiniiiin- - 
sulfonic acid (DC) give VI. £{^uteroporphynii Me ester ^ 
and IX give the disulfonic acid, decomps, about .‘100°; 
till' Ke or Cu complex could not be isolated because of its 
soly.; K salt, red needles; satx>ti. gives the tetra-K salt 
of diaiteroporphyrindisulfonic acid, which stq>s. with 3 
iiiols. MeOH; the tetra-Me ester tn. 240®, acid no. 17; 
the Cu salt, Fe salt and CklhN compd. were prepd. Rhodo- 
porjihyrin (X) is decoinpd. by oleum; 10(j% HxS04 gives 
the rhodin. The <li-Me ester of X is uiichunged by the 4 
at'tioii of oleum for 5 min.; on longer standing, even in 
lOtt',', H.:S()4, dcKoinpii. produet#appcar. The moiio>Me 
ester and 20% oleum give 2(J-t>0% of the sulfo compd., 

III. 271 (dceompn.) ; boiling MeOH gives rhodofiondiyrin 
ili-Me ester; Fe complex; Mg complex; Cu Comdex, 
dark violet, m. 294“ (deeompn.); di^K salt, violet prisms 
with 2 iiiols. MeOH, which gives with MeOH-KOH a 
m-w S-free porphyrin. EtaNH gives tlie compd. CsaHM- 
OsN^NKta, (Cu and Mg complexes). X and BzCl in ^ 
C(,Hi,N give a compl. C4oH420eN4 (probably a mixt. of 
mono- and di-Bz compds.), acid no. ll.o; in 1 expt. an 
anhydride of X, CsJUjOsNA, was isolated. X and Bz^O 
give the dibensnate, m. 170°. Mesoporph3rriu gives a 
(hbensaate, decomps. 170“ (Cu salt). Data on the spectra 
of lh<‘M‘ c-tjinpds. in variouft scMvents are given in tables 
.111(1 through the exptl. part. C. J. West 

Calorimetric determination of polynuclear pyrrole ^ 
derivatives. I.V. (1) Experimental data for several 
porphyrins, chlorins, pheophorbides and purpiirins. A. 
SttTii and (Wrliard Klebs. Ann. 505, 290 300(19331; 
i-f. (’. A. 27, 4790. — Data are given for the av. heat of 
f-oiiilinstioii per g. at 15°, mol. heat of combu.stkm at 
const, vol. and at ccwist. pres.sure. for a no. of chlorophyll 
denvs. Ktioporphyrin 1, 8998 5 cal., 4304 kg. cal., 

130S.4 kg. cal.; etioporphydrin II, 9011 * 0, 4310.2, 
1314.5; oetuclliylporphyrin, 9197 0, 4915, 4920.5 ; 7 

7 phylloporphyhn Me ester, 82^ * 3, 4313.4, 4317.2; 
l»yrioporphyrin XV Me ester, 5l(>4 3 , 4150, 4153.5; 

rhodoporphyrin XV di-Me ester, 7722 0, 4373.2, 

1370.4; rhodoporphyrin XXI dt-Me ester, 7719 * 4, 
1371.5, 4374.7; verdoixjfi>hyrin di-Me ester, 7590 ^ 4, 
428;{.2, 42i^i.4, protoporphyrin, 7538 ^ 7, 4238.7, 
1241.3; mesoporphyrin IX di-Me ester, 7779 “t- 3, 
4023.0 , 4027.4; kopopcjrphyrin I tetra-Me ester, ^ 
Vo IS 1, 4ifB7.5, 4990.7; Isouroporphyrin II <H!la-Me ” 
ester, 0092 3, 5741,0, 5743.6; chloriti tri-Mc ester, 

7352 ^ 2,4003.3,4090.5; ehloroporphyrin e* tri-Mc ester, 
7338 • 4, 4084.3, 4087.5; chloroporphyrin e^ di-Me 

ester (prepd. with CHjNa), 7423 =*= 1, 4411.7, 4414.0; 
prepd. with McOH-HCl, 7549 3, 4480.0, 4480.5; 

eldoriii 454 di-Me ester, 7770 3, 4513, 4510.5; chlorn- 

porphyriii «#di-Mg ester, 7700 * 2, 45(M).3, 4509.8; 
ehlorin pt tri-me e.ster, 7144 ^ 3, 4461.3, 4404.2: methyl- 9 
pheophorbide a, 7462 2, 4524.5, 4527.4; pheopiirphyrin 

di-Me ester, 7454 4, 4519.0, 4522.5; pyropheo- 

j>horbid a Me qsCer, 7919 =*= 5, 4342, 4345.2; phyllo- 
erythrin Me ester, 7922 * 2, 4^14^1.7, 4340.9; desoxo- 
phyllerythrin Me ester, 8339 ^ 3, 4455.7, 4459.5; methyl- 
pheophorbid b, 7118 * I, 4415.4, 4417.7; dimethyl- 
pheoDurpurin 7, 7053 . «•* 5, 4(X)1, 4604.5; pheopurpurit? 
18fMe ester ,'*1^33 ^ 3, 4197.5, 4200.1. llie significance 


of these data will be discussed in a later girticlc. 

C. J, West « 

Glucosides. VII. The glAcoside of Sanguisorba 
officinalis L. Shigehiru Abe and Muurio Kotakc. Bull. 
Just. Phys.-Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 094 -8( Ilf3?} ) . — 
Sanguisorbin, obtained in 1% yield frum the MeOll ixl. 
of the root of Sanguisorba tiffidnalis L., m. 233“, .sol. in 
ale., diflieultly sol. in H^O, gives a pos. Lieheriiiaun re- 
actions; hydroly/c‘(l with HCl, sanguisorbigenin 

(I) , m. 207-9°, is obtained; Ac deriv., white, m. 313-4>“; 
nicthylation of I with CHaNz, yields the mono Me deriv. 

(II) , ni. 201-3®; acetylation of II results in acetyimethyl- 

sanguisorbigenin, whiU^, m. 2.30 -8°; on hydndysis with 
KOIi, II is obtained. Heating of I at 280“ for 20 min. 
splits off COj and gives CutHmO, m. 197 9®, acetyla4;jon 
gives crystals, m. 180 1°. • • K. Koiidu 

The constitution of prodigiosine. Hurry Haudnitz. 
Naturwissenschaften 21, 518( 1933)."~Wrccle ((’. J. 27, 
1903) has found rings (2 pyrnde, lj>ossibly pyridine) 
ill Uie prodigiosine mol. R. claims that the 3rd ring is a 
pyrrole one us well ; it is attached to the bridge between^ 
the 2 other pyrrole rings : 

ClI CH 

me cm C.NU.ltn CiOMi:):CII 

mcl.NH.c — ch 

This structure explains the. pigment character as well as 
the cheiii. qualiliis. It i.s the first natural (’oiitpd. of 
triarylniethane dyes : 2,3,4-lrictliyl-ri-pyrryl-3 '-niellioxy- 
2'-pyrryl -2 '^-pyrrylni ethane, B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The bile acids. XL. Marlin Si-heiick. Z. pkynol. 
Ckem. 220, 01 8(1933); of. C. A. 27, 3480.— The gila- 
tinous amorphous acid C^fHacNaOv obtained by the anion 
of HNOj oil the oximinoaininotelracarboxylii* acid from 
biliatiic acid is of esiK*cial interest because of its peculiar 
behavior toward NaOlI. It titrates as a iribasic acid, 
but excess alkali deconips. it with quant, liberation of 
Nje and a 4th carboxyl then appears, 'rhe reaction is 
explained as follows; HNCb oxidizes the NOH to JSiO 
which in the tiresenin* of alkali condenses with the. NH: 
to form an azo grouping -C.NiN.C-- from which Ns 
is then lilx.'ratc‘d. At the same time a lactone ring opens 
up and provides the 4th carboxyl, riie uiioinaluus be- 
havior of amino derivs. of the bile acid series toward 
HNOa, whtjreby a liberation of Na iKviirs in excess of the 
theoretical, is illustrated by auaddnl. example, tlieaniino- 
tctracarboxylic acid CK4HaoNOH from de-soxybiliaiiic acid. 
By the Van Slyke detii. the amino N hlvTated in 24 hrs. 
is 136-9% of thii theoretical, 'f'he e.xcess Na is believcil to 
result from reduction of UNO- by a primary i)II formed 
in the deaniimition reaction. A. W. Dox 

The constitution of the bile acids. Llll. The break- 
down of bromopyrodesoxybilianic acid. Elisabeth Diqic 
i^nd Jt>s«iph Klee. Z. phystoL. Chem. 221, 55-00(1933); 
cf. C\ ,4. 27, 53,34.- The hydroxydikctodicarixixylu 
acid Cull34()7 obtained by tlie successive steps of (>yhdiiu 
treatment, KM11O4 oxidation and alk. hydrolysis of bromo- 
pyrodesoxybiliaiiic acid, is oxidized by HN(h to biloidatiic 
acid, but iuterniediale products may be obtained by otliei 
treatments. KMnCb-AcOH yields a hydroxydiketotri- 
carboxylic acid, m. 227 8°, and alk. KMnO^ a keioUictone- 
tricarboxylic acid (I), m. 206° (fri-jMp. ester, ni. 1!{8 40°) 
I is obtained also by hydrolysis of the previously tlescTibei 
hydroxydiketotr tear boxy lie acid. The AcOH mothei 
liquor from the former contains an isomeric ketolacione' 
tricarboxylic acid, in. 243°. The hydroxytriketoi‘arboxyli< 
acic^ CuHsaOe resultint from KM11O4 oxidation of pyro- 
desoxybilicnic acid is nitrated and oxidiz^ed by lINOs t(> t 
HNOt ester of a hydroxydiketonitrodicarhoxylic acid 
deconips. 202°, and oxidized by CrOa-Acf.)!! to a keto 
tetracarboxylic ocuf, CfisllMOg, m. LOO .3'^ (which in turn \\ 
oxidized by HNO4 to the letracMrhoxylu;: acid, 
m. 218-20®)« and at a higher temp, to tt-solanellic acid 
ra. 2l7-'8®, lafub — The latter in coned. HsSOi a 
KK)® rearrangc^to the a-solanelUc acid, m. 194-5“. I i 
oxiaized by HnOi to a p4ai4onepentacarboxylic acid 
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CjilIiiOr, rij 50* (litcninim ), [a|i>4ns“ {pf^nta^Me 
fUer, in U» > ) c liii /)« u id is tcair uig< d to the a-acid 
by ICCl (II ilk ill piobibfy !>\ loiivitsioti of a into tin 
iiion stiliU / lutCiiiL \ W U >\ 

ChtiAsterol iiaiiiis litlu / phwml Ckem 221, 
7» Stvtrd li>dto<. irboiis win ptipd from 

cliok^tdol dim with i vilw to iliii id sim*i of thi 
doubtful iionil of ( tioli di ml -^triKliiri UlcIulIiou ot tla 
(.mu iib^/oiu (it ilioksUnoju by NaOl t (oii\irtid it 
into p nutn holi\Uni «lj, in 7S b mii snull nuts of 
(liilistirol iiid (.lioli Uiiol (Kiditioii oi I iti AiOH by 
Ird ivi i trio ami fill. L II^Di {sr}uuarha'’ 0 Mr, in 
.Mo d((()inpii ), o\ini , in l< t b ), iiid a ltMlro(arboti 
(III), t III in SO*^ n/oiii/atuni d I in AiOll followed 
b> «»\i(ljiiiii with C lO ilso i,i\i II whu.h on di In tn 
nKiio viildid fU t)\ 1 itioii of III by i) , tin n liy krtl , 

K ivi 1 iitn ml C tl |() IN til , n U wi 

()\i(li/(.(l ]\ KniJi to I tiiiarl i\\h/ tmil (IV) k 7H1O, 
wliuli in lib s^bdilu IS the anhydiuh iiid in ik mi 
J0„ Dislu ol IV it JIO bO md 11 min ^avi i 
Ji\ hotarl >fi, 111 111 IS 0 flu pyro and of thi 

du 11 bo \li( Kid from dioKstinol w is jidiutd in Ac OH 
by /tl Old IICl to i hvh idrbon, k IIk, in /S 
|o|'' 'll 1 III k( toiK , C It^iO obtjiiiid b\ ( itdylii 
h> dto>,( 11 itioii of till pyiokitoiJL ftoni tin DilI uul w is 
loiiviitid into till stmuatl 1 om,i\\ *M)S 70 (duonipii ) 
and tin littii udiuid liy \i<)I i to a Z/vd/ix Hi 

ni h , |fx| ' 1 h( siiiii liydifx. 11 boil w i obtiiiud 

b> FM liydio) 111 1 lion of III Ihisi hydriK irbons uid 
til 11 intin mil iti iiid m disiusst d 111 tlu likht of known 
al k ti ms ot V irioiis ihoU t(tol dim AW I> >s 

The chemistry of chlorophyll Kdiiutli h A!inslrou« 
(hfnt\tfv and Ind i\tr\ 1033 , SOO l(i A iiviiw of 
w >ik on tin ion till (ion of ( hlorophvll, Uvtliii with 
bill ^fiti ri IK I to Its iuiiition 111 ph itosvntlKsi I 11 
btructuie of the second nucleus of cholesterol St 
Minovui uid M \ uuhdovici Uul sn thini Hmanta 
15, ) tl(lb ) iirtiii). with di > 1 ( t r il tin lulh >r 

li id pKiiousIv pKpd i kl diba c iiid (I) 111 d)l 

(d f 1 24 Mild I, wlnii tri itid vitli \( O nid 

diUitid \idd 111 nihvdiid (II) in 10( When II is 
dissolvid m N it)ll md ilk I iddid i fipt is obtunid, 
will h, iiir\ td lioin A(()II, in t Mi\id in ps 
mdie if( it to 1 ( idintK d with I J Fu loimition <1 tin 
iiihxJridi iiid 11 d till k( loin iiidii iti s tint tlu i iilxiwl ^ 
f^ronps of I tri 011 uliiniit k itoiii but tin tnif; iniy In 
iithii I ot (1 iiu iidu K d \iiiptiiu 1 liMliiihry iiu 
sttuiliiTi to be prisiiit 111 ( holisti rol ind fioin itiilok\ 
lietwi 11 I iiid dipluiiK II id tin iiitlioi«' eoiuhidc tliat 
(In Jiid iinj, oi tFie eemipd 1 < iiKinbixid W \ M 
Conversion of cholesterol into 6 ketoallocholanic acid 
() Stain I Z phwiol Linm 200 , d ^ll*M ) 0 

ihtnnthdi tan, in 117 la]*** l> I was obtinud in 

i0\ Nidd b> til itiiuiit ol f> ilioli st 111 I with l*k ts md 
o\tdi/(d bv k rU in Ad >11 to b ihlotoalloehoi mu md 
whu h .witlu lit isoliUoii was hydrily/ed b> NiOlI 
ft h\drt ^\allo lit In K an I il). Ill Jll) {Mifshrm 101 ) 
Ihis IS th (pi 1 nin ol tlu and obt lined b> WieUiid md 
Dim ( I 27,0 1) ftoni hvodi soweliohi md (Kidi 
tioii ot I b\ t lO i\ the iiiK ft k( alhnln inn and 
111 1 >1 , I tint obt mud by W and D ftoni tin ir is > 
tnetie u id Ihi isivuUnn tint rni>, II ot ih K titol is 
idiiitu il witli nii^ 111 of tlu t)iU II ids A V\ Do\ 

The tetiararbrxyhe acid C HuOm from cholesterol 
\ W 11 1(1 Ills and \1 Dippt Inr 66B. 15 td 5 ( 10 >n 
khoh t(tol liad b(in (Jt>,ruUd to i t(tia( iiboNylii d< d 


. Il with I 1 he 4lh carboxyl m f cannot fit titrated sharply 
' with ale KOfI and phenolpFithaleiti, 1 was therefore 
eonvirtid with MeOH and luticd H SO 4 into tlu di~Me 
tKhr, in Ib5 (j , whidi titrates as a dibasie acid (equiv 
wt imiiid J55, edid 2ii2) 1 hi U ha Me i\Ur was also 

piepd imi pniified by distn ui a FiikIi vaeuutn, allhoiif^h 
aniorrihous, it cornet itial results When heated 
10 mill at 175®, I losis only 1 mol H O aud no CO 2 , 
but ifler 1 hr at 2 it splits off 1 uiol LO and 2 niols 
>110 llie produet, liowivir, is not a trieailxixyhe acid*' 
but th( anhvdridi, C ni 212^ of a kdoduarhoxyM 

acid, Jll 1(o S , readily oiitaimd fioiii Ihi anhydride Fjy 
alk sapon la their pipir on tlu aition of kiOa ou 
(holistiryl act tali and ihloiidi , M mil ^ (( A 23, 
2(21) likewisi fill to eijiisidei earlui woik and propose 
VI ly nnpiobibli triieluKs L A R 

Choldtnenic acid II Photochemical alteration of 
cholatnenic acid and of choladiemc acid Ziro I taki 
*/ phvsDl Lhim 221, lO^KlbH), el C 1 26, 1S02 
Ultia violit iiridntioii ol a i hoi ill u 1111 leid 1 111 LHkla 
for b hr chillies tiie sp lotitiuii from 22 ( >2 to 
hJ 1 Mil pioiluet IS j non eiystj. n in whieli (an Fm. 
hvdrojiniUd by PtO 1 to eholAiiii and 1 he lesiii 
then Ion eontiin il lea t 1 and isonierie with a eliola 
triiiiu leiil 111 or 1\ , which is tiiitativily ilesifriiati d 
(X iholalrttnu and \1 It diflir liom thi staituij; nia 
^ Uiiii in nio t of its color tiaetions I he 2 < hoi ulieiiie 
md fioin disowt liolu md is not altiiid by nltia violet 
riys FUnn it ippiais*thit thi point of itliek by tlu 
iiltT i violit X i\s IS the B nuj in ihol itriiiiu aeid whin a 
liiftnig ol the double Ijoiid oieuis 1 hi liiluie to naet 
witFi iiialiie aiihydiide show tliit no ioniu„atid dotiide 
bond Lie pri s( nt A V\ Dus 

Sterol group XVIII An attempt to define the position 
of the hydroxyl group m ergostciol I M IlnlbieMi, K 
M STiiimt md f L 1 Simpson T Hum Sot 1633, 
niO n ei ( A 27, 2t»l Ovulation of ihloro 
ii^ostuie (I) with krOo 111 AiOlI k*'*-*' * thin mllonor 
ihtlafiH and (II), 111 2M 4 (Oik fi<»m IS k D Mt 
(Khr, in 1 iS M 111 ev))! tluii resiiltid a dibi u iiid, 
(ill Oi, in -lb 21 I Ml i tl r, in si ), piobibly 
idiiitu il with till tlu irbovylie uid fioin itkosliiiol 
ihi in p of in mthiiitic spuiiiuu of > e hlon dloiioi- 
ihoUiiie Kid 111 2 iS (uid its l/c isltt, tn 17( >, was 
sttoiikU d(pTLssi(i by II md i1 Mi ester that thi ’ iiids 
IK isoiiKiii (k Ils;Okl) is sFiowii by Uie i lel thil n 
duetioii of thill isteis with N i and l*rOlI i{im tlu siiiu 
illoiioiiholunu uid, in 170 70 > Ilus( f u ts indii ili 
(Flit either 1 iis ti ms 1 oiiiiru ( haiiM fx (H.eiiirid riiinng 
the (lilorin ition of 1 or tin othei ol the steicds or thit tlu 
110 group 111 crkosteiol 1 ittaehed Le> a dlffeniit L itemi 
from that 111 cholesterol, the litter is believed the more 
inobable k^ 1 West 

Constitution of atigmasterol I icmUol/, Ann 507, 
IJs lS(lbi>) Stikinasti roJ ai elite (I> gives i di 
Iromuh, in 1 2 j , Oi gixs h t(iso Pr;kH(. IIU, the 
1 st mol Bi thus enters the mule us and not the side 
I hull I (t> k ) m 100 ee LFlLlt, tie ited with 2 1 k 
Br in kllkl with tooling md Ihen with Oj diirmg t) hts , 
yivi the Jc dtru (II), m 2 »5 (dceonipn) {Mt tsUr 
(III;, m 1 >s b , [n\ lhi“ (IS 1 mg in2ec CllCb); 
of Indrowhisn trclittlenic aetd, m 2bt5®^ (d((ompii ) 
(Me (In, 111 ItO ) Latilytie rediRtiou of II gives 
» anl( \\hi\n irdtoiatitc and (IV), in Ibt , sapoiw ktvi s 

MeCHCO II 


k IljiO (f) (her SJ , ibbbdbOl)) md litii in inter 
nudiiti ketodie iilKjvylie. aeid k tHoO III) *11 id been 
obtinud tr >111 t nitroiholestn yl tihloiuh (( A ^15, 
^2cbi Minovui and \ aiikiii lovui ippinnlly without 
kriowiiik of the early work, al o/iblinud II in the smie 
m 111111 r tluy toimulated it is 1 ft letodu irliovylie acid 
iiiti t ill th it on further OMciation it \u Ids a tru irluiwhe 
111(1 and the tetribasu aeid whuh is uiulonbtedly 
lot nil d 1 '. 1 imslabU tliil it cannot lu isoli^td (( 4 



IV, R - AcO 
Vi R 4 HO 
VI, R -=* O 
\11,R = H 


24 JKw; A Mpitition of the e iilui wpik lus f uhd to Hu i-lIO dertv (V),in 270® Hydrogenation of III givej> 
eonfirni tlu oliscivations ol M and \ ,*tluir siippe^d file Mt fsler of IV, tii 112 1® Oxidation of V^ gives 
trie irl owhev uul w is pnsuiiiibfy 1 rnixt of line hinged S keU)hi\noralloihotantc acid (VI), iii 244 6^, it duet d oy 
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Clunivtnsen'*? nuthud tq an am/, C iUniht m 21) 4° 
{Mt esler, m 1(K)% (1*5 nq m 2 cl LIICIO). 

tins IS btwaralloihoiatnc actd (Vll), winch i& also chttiiiicd 
Inmi tioi alloc hnlaiiK acid (Cliitang, C A 27, 21. 50 by 
tht ution of CIIiN , followed by iMiMgUi and osidatioii 
oi the ti suiting caibiuol with CrO| in Ac OH, the ucid is 
o}jticall> inactive L } Uist 

Taurocholic acid loshiyuki ianaka / physiol 
C htm 220, 19 12(1911) Iliinimaistin s nictliod ol 

*pApg tiunjcholic acid iroiii bde yields the Na alt in 
stead of the free aei^ ihis aceonnts for the disc re pane v 
ui phvs properties between Hamniersten s pripii and 
the synthelie aeid ek scribed by HovrHi and Muller Jl "s 
uid niiist tu^e been the Na salt of taniexholie ae id, with 
uid iiropeiLK due to fatty acid present in eheikie uid 
t oiiibinatLon Na taurex holate , in ISO , when Ixnlid 
with 11 O u arrange *• to an isoniexic torin, in 2 10 , without 
ehaiigc in soly or sp leititiou Ihe isomer gridiuUv 
levert to the oiigmal form wlun rapidh ner\stel si vei d 
tiiiiis from cold itOH and I t O H><lrol\sis liy SV< 
KOll \ulels ehohe le id and tauriiu A W l)e»\ 

Intermediate products m the Hammarsten reaction ot 
cholic acid k i/unu Yamasaki Z phwml (htm 220, 
-IJ ihe I laijim listen rention, wlnreiiy eholie 

md <111 treitnunt with eotud IlCl gives i blue Molet 
(oloi, IS 1 el hydrition whieli pioeeed through inter 
nj( ehate step Wliin the re letioii is perfeiriiieel in At Oil 
sohi and in e\eluded, 2 in 1 1 nue ehate prodiuts can be 

I eiitUel lliese in ipeiehejlie *aeul, dih) drowe holetne 
leid ind i new uiel is nithydrowtholemc acul, m Pis", 
|<ci I » the list eenit nil*- a elouble linkage whieh is 
lesi tint tei e it d\ tie hyelie gen ition, but unlike i]KKhoh( 
i id it dens not loini mol eoiiijM] with seilveiits oi other 
ill lames Jl gi\e a blue eeilen with ehl lU in 5e()[l 

II iiia> be eibt nil el dse» bv tieitnieiit ol ipoelieihi aeid 
with eeiiied IKl, ht iiee is not the I t inte riiiediate, but 

I te lit iti)( mill pi elm t of ipoehdk leiel ire itim tit eil 

II till leid with -ebt 1 , i well is with /iiCl Mclels 

tp leholii ind dih\eJio\\e h »le im uiels, ind on timhiig 
til nnsl tike on the blue viole t e e leu ot the Hiinmirteii 
iiietieui A 'W Dos 

i Pht'nyl d ^^10 ddiydro 10 keto 9 anthryl) 
propionic acid Synthcas of ) 9,10 dihydro 10 keto 9 
anttiryl) u hydrmdone lmKii(iii\ 1 \ at ui ah tot ana 

I u 57, ISI <« ^1 I I ( nttil tih sup ihiniu un i 

I i a’ <Ji hti 1933 \o 2, 0 jip Ih I t ben/vheUne 

III doll ite (Ij, b isl 1 » , b l/ti I ,1 editaimel in c 
Me hi In eeMiekns itioii of equiiiieil qiiuititie of M/H ilieJ 
hit niililiiti \ 1 kno veiiigel [Hti 21, 2 >S > 9 > 

IS) f)i i t ( Him bill sluUmmaloa lit (II), in 1t» , 
It 1S2 , is eibtaimd in (S ^ yield b\ eoiiekiisitiou ol 

ehl )i >beiualdeh\de aiiel eh ll in donate iti pie eiiee f>l 
pildielim tile eh Me estei HI) in 5S 9 b U , is 
Diiiliily o^it iimel in tide \ie Id /b It d pfnnsl / 

1 /o ihhstlrt 10 iito 9 anOn \l)isi sutLtmiU (IV) ni 101 
s ll 111 C.Il , jMe kO. t IILI . MiOH. 1 Udl I t O 
\eiV hghtiv sol 111 pettohe etllel, eil ni th eolel in 
il SO, giving ignenish veJlow solii , is eibt lined in H) ti , 
Melei b> e#inde iisitieui ol luthroiu (ir^sld it ini knHi 
iiiel free iienii At Oil) with I in ]irestiiee ot pipeii 

III e Ih ! I d 2 i III oro pill nvl) /)(!>// h/i\(ir> I / It^to 

t aMthryDisfl^Uiiiuati (V), iii 119 ^0 sol m 1 toll iiiei 
MeOIl, IS otitaiiied in 72 td ^ Yield tnun ndhrone end H 
III pre % m ( of pipe nehm the ih Mi <s/eMVI),ni Its » , 
1 111 CtHr, is sniiilaily obtaim el m S2 ti' ^ Yt^hl tieiin 
III p riiitiyl P ( 9,10 dihydio 10 keto 9 uithiyDpio 
pieiiiK aeid (VII), 111 19b 7 , is otiluimd in S2‘ r yield 
nelueed to alanit 50*, on rtervdn liom AeOH; h\ re 
ihiMiig IV #ith 7^) iris 10*, II S ()4 4 > pirls gluial 

XeOll for 4 b diys, the time leu eompktion eit the le 
i tioii (an be redmed by about 2 days b> seeding with 
pure erystals at thi i ml ol 2 days /?-(• C lilt rt pint v/) d 

10 dihydro Id ktio anthryl) ptoifitwu and, in Ibl'^, 
ol in \eOn^verv '*> is olitaine d by sipoiig 

V Ol VI with AeOH uiid iO^r If b 04 and refluxing fot 5 (i 
li\s li-Phenvl d 1^,10-iithydro lo keto 9 anthr\l)pro 

fhlortde (VIII) ^ llf» » sell in CSo slowly eoif 

V lied into on tMKisiire to air, almost (juaiit ee>u 


1 VI rte d into VII by boiling with Ae Oil, is 5btanie d in 90 4 * J 
yield bv retluvnig VII and Tkl^ ni L*| for about 1 lirf, 
it is also formed with PCI, but N efiftieiilt to purify owing 
to the forinatioii ot re Mils Ihe Jilt cs^r ot VII, in ll2 , 
!•» obtained in Mb*, yield by leJluxiiiy VII atfeiPPCk 
111 inhyd Cilh, eexilnig and grutuillv adding abt Mi 
OH It iittr ((»*)»>*, yield]), in SO**, anndt, in JS2 , 
viry sol 111 Cell, and 1 tOH, iiiseil in petrolie etliei, 
atiiltdi, ni Ibb-* JO Kfto V (a phnivl it tnnzoyUlhxt) 

^ *) to dilndfOiinllniutne (IX), m ll > Hi'*, i obtained by 
ideJnig AlLl, te» a CfHr seihi of VIII, sliiiing lor > > liis 
at 20 ”, Ixuhtig i hrs with tiiriug, eexiliiig, ponniig on ue , 
ueiehtying with IICl, steam distg the CM, taking up tlie 
re idite ill as little boiling AeC)!! t p >ssibk , ceiulnig, 
iiheinig, e\ ipg the tiltrate to dryne , and piiiifyiiig bv 
di sole lib iii 1 t t), wishing with NH^tH, evapg the 
1 t O ami lee ly stg tienii 1 U)li J lie msoi tesidiie tittered 
Old lithe AeOH ejlii ot IX e i insist of e niivt of i tautei 
ill ne hiiiiis ol dmytho lo kitu 9 anthr\I) a-ln 

drtndont (X), whieh w is sepd by itpcateel fructiemal 
eiv<iLtis Ilf 111 MeOH into Ingi lo/eiige in Kd 2^ 
(ketinie form) and iiionoelmu plite ni 1S7 S (eiiolie* 
hiTiii) Hy enrying enit the alxive 1 iieekl and Crafts 
te lelieui in CS instead ol CsHs solii , foriiiUioii oi IX 
1 tlniiiiiated, the X is obtained prietieallv pure m 75*, 
yi Id liter i single <rv tii tioni C II and eoiiststs ihmist 
1 ixehi uelv ot the keteniie leiim It is bhglitly se>l in I tO 
iml C *s more sol in Me Oil ind I tOH, vtrv sol in C^rli 
111(1 C lis, eiy tdh/es Iroiii I toll m lo/iiiges and from 
CS -ind Crll in needles eontg pail ol the solvent in 
toiiibin ilioii, sol 111 eold eoned H SOi te> i t.rei rush yellow 
olu h nil whieh it is pptd ime hinge el on dihi , lU eeni 
tiet with eomel alk dies it aetpiites a maiked lerkhsh 

I le wii eolor-itifni and parti illy dissolve ihe ke tome 
fonii only 1 otitamed by dehvdi itmg VII witli e^tud 

II SO 4 heating lot > 111111 it L 10 , pouring on lee , iilleiing, 
diving itiel 1(1 lystg from C tHh B >lh 1 nms e>f X itve the 

line won ho mo dni , ni lei , veiy slightly sol in 
1 ot C S nid 1 1 O and e esily sol m hot 1 tOll ami MeOll 
Ihe hsdra^t at hydrate o\ X iii le(> (deeoinpn ), phtnsl 
tiuha ttt ni 224 i , ery tg Itoiii C;H will] I mol 
olvent simuarhtuoiu ni 24 > , o\imi, ery stg with 
I C II , 111 ISl , veiy sol 111 I tOIl and Lt O, less 
ol 111 C 11 ludCylk (Kiel itieni of X by L. 1 O 1 VI I 1 leber- 
iiinin iml Keiki On 41, 1 12 1 7(190S)) ami lldky and 
Miiytl (t I 27, t»7) give iliiiost e\elu ivelv aiithia 
(|iim nu )\idition by HNOi (d I 2) \ia Konig ( inn 
275 >11 )l(l'‘SS)) give-* aiitlii iciuiiioiii iiid phthalu 

uuJ m amts proving that the litter is leiniuel tiemi the 
hydiiiidone 11 m lens md not by oxiditioii eif the anthri 
qniiie m ieiniieil Vll yields givi n in b ised on theun tieal 

\ Papineuii Couture 

^ Tetrahydroxybufostan, a tetrahy dne alcohol C 7 H 4 KO 4 , 
from the wmter bde of toads Hiroshi Mikiiio / 

ph\swl i htn 220,4*) 54(l*)1 » Ihe winter bile of pie 

JihiiitOulo w/yar/> /H/ww/en, tout luis 11 ak Ultalt\dtox\ 
hfitan, ill 210 , |eej 1 >7 > , which n ambles tioth 

< h tie sterol tiiei e liolie aeiel and 111 ly be n glide d as \ tian I 
tion toriii between the terols and the Ink aeids I lie 
iibstanee dens not add )1r iiid i iiimtt be hydiogen ited 
i it ilylie illy It gives the PetteiiLotei iiid the Hemitiu 
If 11 Vaiiiaatki leaeliou, but nett th I le be tin inn Bur 
I hud e>r the Sdkowski reaetum Y^ith Ae O it iorrmd 
I htra If dtriv , 111 >i > whieh could iiert tie otitumd 
ery t ()\idatioii 111 AeOlI bv CiO» eonveited the ale 

into X ll ll itomt twtaihowlu and, CtHiO m 221 2*, 
l«jiJ til (// tsier, eotiid not be eiysiil Mt tstir, m 
19S *) , kwximt ol It isltr, m 21S" truninu of Me 

isln. 111 214 O'*) Ik^ lie eontdiTis 1 seeondaiy and 1 
^ piini iry OH, tile latter 111 tin side chain A W J)o\ 
Ihe viologen mdicators I Miehuelis and Ldgar S 
Hill J Ont Phsstor 16. SV) #,y(1911) \ lologens, 

quiteniary bises, derived tioni 'ViT -dipyiidyl, are useful 
oxidation re due turn iiidiealors for biol purpose ^ I heir 
p d lange very mg , they are colored in the reduced 
ioini, and th^ir oMelatioii-rednetiun p d is independent 
bJ Jhe po y,yl-lhp\ridyl is prer»d by agilatmg u mixt 
ol anhyel pyridme, 250 ee Acg^O and 7>0 ^ Zti dust 
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I'he yellow ppt. is*dis 8 olved by heating on a water bath at 
the liquid is c|ystd. in the cold, and the crystals are 
exposed to the air at 6(r*. After a*vcnil days, colorless 
crystals of the cotnpd. Vppear in a brown mass. The 
entire^flEiss is dissolved in boiling water made alk. with 
NaOH. 'fhe filtered soln. is crystd. at low temp. The 
compd. is recrystd. by dissolving in hot slightly acidiiied 
water and pptg. with NaOfl. It contains 2 iiiols. water 
which are lost at iiO'". Thc^in. p. of tin* aiihyd. coinr>d. 
is 110-112®. To test bwr y, 7 '-dipyridyl, dissolve a small 
amt. of 60% Aef)Il and udd s»»me solid CrCb. An in- 
tense violet color indicatc*s tlu* presence «if the compd. 
Zn dust may Ik* used i]i place of CrCb, but the violet 
eolor is transient, reihielioii prweeding to tlie color- 
less state. N,N*-thntvtltvl-y,y'-dipyridtnium duhloritie 
{methylviologen) 4 s j>rep(l. In >111 (Cll 3 )/S 04 aiid 7 * 7 '“ 
dipyridyl by heating the inixt. lo boiling, ciNiliiig, and 
ugaiii heating in tht same wav. After riiiioving the 
excess with the uq. soln. is treated 

with an exeesN of /^lerie acid, the pierate is washed with 
acetone and suspended in I (HI ec. acetone. A little 
coned. HCl is then added whicii gradually changes Uie 
pieratc to the colorless dicliloridc which is iitsol. in acetone. 
The dichtondc is recrystd. by dissolving in MeOlI and 
j)plg. with a large excess of acetone. The yield, as color- 
less needles, is nlniost theoretical. At 60®, the compd. 
loses the waUT of erystii. Me viologen, dissolved in water, 
gives, on the aildn. of Nu 2 S 204 . 2 H .>0 and NH4()I1, 
a blui‘ to dee]) violet color. 7 , 7 '-I)ipyridvl thK?s not 
give this test. N,N'~Diethyl“y-y*-dipyridiftinm dichloride 
{ethyl violojuen) is similarly prepd. from 7,7 '-dipyridyl and 
( ICt)ySOi. N,N Dibenzyl^-y* -dipyridi nium die hlorule 
Utenzyl viologen) is similarly pn*pd. with UzCl. Prepii. 
of the pi(*rate is not necessary, and it docs not crystallize 
so cdbily as the others. N,N’ -Dibetaine -y^y'-tlipyti- 

dinium dichloride (betaine vtohgen) is prepd. by iiteliing 
CICIT«C( >01l ina test tiilie and adding 7 , 7 '-dipyrid vl, bring- 
ing the tnixt. quickly lo boiling, and holding at tins temp, 
a short time. The soln. is then mixed with a large excess 
of acetone and a few drops of cemed. fICl. Jlctuinc violo- 
gen crystallizes from tliis .soln., and is rciTysld. from 
MeOII soln. by the addn. of an excess ol ac**tone or 
CflHt. 'riic normal p. ds. of these indicabirs at .‘fn® re- 
ferred to the normal U electrode are, within ll,()U2 v.: 
Me viologen — (j.44ri v., I'.t viologen 0.449 v., betaine 
viologen -0.444 v. and Hz viologen - 0..'i69 y. If the 
soln. under test produces a i*oloration of these indicators 
to the extent of A% of thv max. <’<»lor, th<* oxidution- 
rediictiou p. d. is K — Jio — 0.00 log A/HH)-A, where Eq 
is th<* iioniml p. d. of the indicator which is indcp<*iideiit 
of the pii, C. H. Kichunlsoii 

Color and structure of oximes and semicarbazones. 
Mine. Raiiiart-lmt'as and Marthi' Orutnez. Hull, aw. 
'(him. 53, Tfxi 9(10;5.'l). See. C. A . 27. 712. (i. O. 

Ligiiia (Hrauiis, Ilibbett) 23. CeIlulo.se. XLIX. (2) • 
Mcthylation of cellulose fillers. J^. Dicthy lgluco.se from 
partially ethylated cellulose. LI. Ksierificalion of 
cellulose with tosyl chloride in tlic pre.seiice of pyri<linc* 
niess, el «/.) 23. I’.ehavtor <»f dipcplidc.s contg. r-aniiiio- 
w-hcptylir aciil toward trypsin and erepsiii ( Abdcrhaldeii, ( 
Hroieh) 11 A. Kamaii elTe< 1 m terpeiie coinpds. (Duixiut, 
el al.) 3. Katiiaii elTect. XXVI. Raman sjiccaru of the 
Me and Kt esters of monobasic fatty acids iKohlrauscb, 
el al.) 3 . Treating Zn oxidi* residues 1 obtained in reduction 
of org. tiitro<‘oinpds.| (U. S. pat. 1 ,921 ,220) 18. 

Fischer, Emil: Introduction to Hit 1 'reparation of 
Organic Compounds. TranslaU'd Irom the Kth C^Tiwun < 
ed. by R. V. Stanford. New York* 1). Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. 175 pp. $2.00. 

Moore, F. J.: Outlines of Organic Chcnii.stry. 4th 
ed., revised by William T. Hall. New Y<irk: J. Wiley & 
vSons, Co.. Inc. 238 pp. $2.7r.. 

Oxygenated organic compounds from carbon inonoxi|^e« 
and hydrogen. I, G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. (Franz I^ppc, 


Mathia.s Pier, Wilhelm Rumpf and Geofg Stem, in- 
ventors). Ger. 580,095, July 14^ 1933. Addn. to 569,892 
{C. A, 27, 730) and 490,248 (C\ A. 24, 2137) . Thf. parts 
of the app. which come into contact with CO arc made of 
or lined with steel cemtg. a substantial proportion of Mn. 

Hydrating olefins. Henry Dreyfus. Hrit. 394,375, 
June 22, 19*13. The hydration of olefins with the produc- 
tiem of ales, or ctliers is cffecti‘d by passing olclitis and 
steam in contact with pyrusiilfates that an* stable under 
the reaction conditions, csiM*cially alkali pyrosulfatee. 
The temp, may be 1(K) 350® or mor^and pressure up to 
25 atm. or more may be used. Fot the production of 
h^tsO 2 or more vols. of C 3 H 4 to 1 of steam may be used 
while for ale. equal vols. arc suitable. ILOinay t>c usi'd 
instead of steniii. Jii 394,389, June 22, 1933, divided 
out ol *194 ,(>74, the niixt. of olefin and steam is led through 
a phosphoric acid which is initially substantially anhycl. 
In .394,074, June 22, 19.3.3, the mixl. is pas.sed in <*oiitact 
with u liquid or molten calalvsL eoiiipu. conqirising u phexs- 
phate, e. g., an alkali tiielaphosphate or a niixt. of Nu 
and Li meUiphosphates. Other sulistamrs may be udiltsi 
to the bath, especially thixse having a low 111 . p. 

Catalytic oxidation of organic compounds. Alpiions O. 
Jaeger (to Scldcn Co.). II. S. 1,9.30, 71 (i, (X.*t. 17, Re- 
actions such as the iirodiieiioii of phtliolic anhydride 
tiy oxidation of naphthalene with air are clTectcd at a 
suitable temp, by usi* of an oxidation catalyst such us 011 c 
ixintg. \' together with SiC, 33 carbide or Zr carbide, 
starving as activators. • 

Dehydrating organic liquids. I. G. Farbctiind. A.-G. 
Bril. JltH.ilSO, June 22, 19.3.3. 3 he vapory of tlu* licinids 
are siibjecti‘d to the action of utihyd. CaS ()4 obtained 
by heating plaster of Paris or gypsum to l(>0 ISO® or 
higher, the auhyd. sulfate being iisfsl in such unit, as to 
lie converted to CaS(J 4 .V 2 H«jO. 33ie priK'i'ss is p.irtu'iilarly 
ap[)licabl(* to luiuids with b. t>. near that ot Hs( ) or forming 
azeotropic mixts. 01 dccoin|>osing when heated with HaG, 
e. g., acetal, Acll, aldehyde animouin, HCOOIl, amvlene 
hydtute, crotonalileliytle, AcOfI, Lso-BuOII, PrOlI, 
iso-PrOlI, KtOH, piperidine, pyridine, chloral, ehlorn- 
aceteme, cyeloliexaiiol. App. is dt'scribetl. 

Catalytic hydrogenation. 33i# (ioodyear 3*Lrc & R libber 
Co. Brit. .395,2^11, July 1.3, 1V).33. lleliTocyelie cotiipds. 
coiitg. N in Hie mieli*u.s are hydrogenated under jiiessure 
in Hie liquid phase in prescni*e oi a Ni catalyst prepd. 
according to Bnt. *394 ,570 (cl. (\ A. 28, 270;. Pressures 
ol 100 220 atm. and a temp, of 22.3“ may l»e used. 
Solid coinpds. may be dissolved in an inert solvent siicli 
as a .said, liydnx'arlion. h-xaniples describe the con- 
version of a- and /:f-picolines to «- and /<*pipeeolines, 
quinoline lo Ictrahydro- and detMliydro-qiiiiioliiies, 
iKmzylpyridiiie lo a-beii/ylpiperidiiie, pyrrole to pyrroli- 
dine, a-pyridylphenylelliylene to 2-pfnmeHiylpiperidine, 
7 -pyridylphenyleUiylen«’ to 4-phc‘nethylpipejiditie and 
pyridine lo piperidine. Jfj .395,2.32, July 13, 1933, pri- 
mary aromatic amines, r. g., PhNIL, 7 - and /a-naphHiyl- 
aiiiiiies, benzidine, toluidines, xylidiiies, a-ethylphcnyl- 
airtiiie, tolidiiie, cumidylpheuylumines, are similarly hy- 
drogeiiuted. . 

Chlorinating arylamines. hincric Havas and Henry R. 
Lee (to H. I. du Pont dc Neiiiotirs & Co.). TJ. S. 1,930,- 
754, tk't. 17. For prepg. a p-eliloroarylamiifv compd. of 
the benzene series such as 5-cldoro-2-aiiii«otoliiciic, a 
I'hlorinating rcagi'iit such as Cl is caused to react ufion a 
foriiiylanyuoaryl compd. such as the fonnyl deriv. of 
o-toluidnie in an auhyd. l>eny.eiioid solvent which is sub- 
stantially inert to Cl, and uq. iion-oxitlizing iiiorg. at'id 
sui’li as HCl is added to elTect hydrolysis of the formyl 
group, and the resulting pptd. salt oj the A'^-’itlorouryl- 
aniinc is recovered. 

Alcohols. Henkel & Cie., G. ni. b. H. Brit. 39.3,198, 
July 13, 1933. Si‘e Fr. 743,3.38 (C. A. 27, 3721 ) . 

Alcohols. N. V. dc Bataafsche I*(‘tf oleum MoaLs- 
chappij. Brit. 395,202, July 13, 19.33. In producing 
ales, from olefins and H 2 SO 4 the alc.-H 20 mixt. obtained 
is completely or substantially dried, e. g., by CuS 04 > 
C3tO »>r CaCL or by azi^otropic distn. wiHi PhMc, xylene, 
ethylene chloridit, benzine fractions, etc., bdbre the'nnal 
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distn« which then effe^ive for sepg. the ale. from un- 
oleasant-smclltng polymers. In examples (1) crude aq. 
sopropyl ale. is coned, to 88% strength by azeotropic 
iistn.p dried with anhyd. CuS 04 and fractionally distd. 
ind (2) the same crude ale. is dehydrated by distn. with 
PliMCy with return of the PliMc l^er of the condensate, 
md is then fractionally distd. Cf . C. A . 27, 4022. 

Alcohols, ethers and esters. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
m,37C, June 22, 1938. See Fr. 746ip4U3 ( 4 . 27, 4539) . 
•Alcohols and aluminum sulfate. Win. S. Wilson (to 
(VTurrimac Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,931,014, Oct. 17. 
\lcs. such as FtOH are formed by hydrolyzing alkyl 
mlfate esters such as i<X<iS 04 in thc'^.^reMmce bauxite 
ind water, a 

Higher alcohols. 1. G. J^uilKiiiiid. A.-(*. (Wilheitn 
Fungs and Karl Behringer, inventors;, (ier. r>H;3,323, 
Si'pt. 2, 1033. Higher ales, are rec'overed from iiiixts. 
with highei acids by fractionally distg. the mix is. undei 
1 educed pressure with the ai^ ol .steam or the vapor of 
an org. li(|iiid such us C«H« or ICIOII. The nuxts. to be 
treuti'd imiy In* thosi^ obtained by sapotig. waves, or by 
refiueing higher fatty acid esliTs, or by oxidizing parafliu 
wax . hXuinples art given . 

Halogenated alcohols. Hans Meerweiii and Brich 
Goth (to Wintlirop Chemical Co.). If. S. 1,031 ,2(M, 
(Art. 17. It eduction of halog<‘tiated aldehydes to tiie 
eoriespoiiding halogenated ales, is effected (suitably 
in the prc*senei* of u non -tertiary ale. such as isopropyl 
ol isobntyl ale., cyclohevaiiol, jRt, l^ or heij/yl ale.) with 
.in alcoliolate of a iiiebil other than Al (preferably ah'o- 
liolales such as thosi- of /r, Ti, Sn and he, although 
.il< ohoUitt's stall as tliosi of H, 'll, Fb, Mn, Co and Ni 
.ilso iiKi\ lie used). VaiU)U.s details, modiiicatuais and 
i vain pies .ire given. 

Purifying and separating monohydric terpene alcohols 
and hydroaromatic alcohols. Howaids ^ Sons Ltd., 
fohn W. Blagden and Walter K, Hnggett. Hnt. 304,070, 
July 4, 1033. S(‘e Fr. 744,175 < C. A, 27, 3013). 'Hu 
imrifK'ation of ineiitlKils according to Brit. 370,3.V» 
'T .1 27, 3040) IS e.\chided. 

Polyvinyl alcohol derivatives. T. (L harbemnd. A.-(i. 
^Aithiir V'oss, inveiitoi).* (ier. 52r»,407, Sept. 25, 1033 
\Vatei-s(il. polyvinyl ale , piepil. by sapoiig. a polyvinyl 
IS ronveited into water -iiisol. pr<Hiia.ts bv heating, 
to BiO \ and (or) by Ireatnicnt with rvagt nts capable 
ol i»plg. altiiiiiniis, i' g., tannin or Clljl). The products 
may be ust‘d for inaknig tilins or mohUd articles, h'v- 
aniples are given Cf . C. A . 27, 34S3 

Tertiary alkylolarylamines. Wenu r Muller (to Oeiieiul 
Anilnie Works). U. S. 1,030,K5S, (M. 17. Alkylol- 
alKvliirvlamines in marly theorelieal yields ar< obtained 
bv .leting with nn alkyleiie oviile in a closed vessid up<»n a 
'.•ti»mlury alkylarylamine at KM) ISO" fpreieiably about 
110 150'* ill most instances). II Details are given of the 
piodiietion of 1 -(pheiivlethylolainino) butane, bju KK)", 
I 'plieiiylpropylolainmo) butane, biu 15S®, l-(phenvl- 
MliYlolnnimo)-2-niethylpropaiU‘, bio 15.T, l-(phenvl- 
etlivlolainino)-l-methv1propane, bio 152^, l-fo-iuetliyl- 
plienylolainiiio)bntane, bio 148", ethvlol-etliyl-1 -nuph- 
tliviamine, bio 187 S'*, liydroxvethvhm-thvl 2-iiuphthvl- 
aiiiiiie, m ^37 9®, ])ropylolcyelohevyUniliiie, bio 17(>", 
buivtolelhylaniHne, bio 142", and butylol-w-butylamline, 
bi,i I do® 'Fhese compds. generally may be used as dye 
iiiterAediaU'S. 

Aromatic hydroxy aldehydes. I*'. Hoffniaim-J.a Roche* 
iv Co. A.-O. Gi*r. 580,081, July 19, 1933. Addn. to 
578,027 (C. A, 27, 4241), llydroxybdiyyl ales, are 
oxidized by the pr<Kx*ss of Oi'T. 578,037. lixamplcs are 
given. Cf.^. A. 417, 2092. 

Ketones. Wilhelm Querfurth (to Deutsche Gold- uud 
Silber-Schcideanstalt vomi. Roessler). U. S. 1,929,3.31, 
t>‘'t. 3. A mixt.pf kctonizable substances iuchidiiig C?Hj 
‘iiul TilOAc, DtOIT, HOAc or acetaldehyde, and water 
vapors is passed at a high temp, (suitably alicmt 4(Mb 
•550") in contact with a heavy metal oxide catalyst such 
as li'e and Mn oxides iu order to form acetone, etc. B^- 
CGif etc., tuy also be used with the catalyst. 

Alkyl esters from olefins. Robert M. Ishaiu (75% to 


Wm. B. Pine). U. S. 1,929,870, OetT 10. Olefins such 
as those from cracked gaHoUuc 9 r C»H|oare caused lotuA-t 
with a sulfonic acid such ak benzenesulfonic a<*id to 
produce sulfonic esters and the latter are caused to reat l 
witli an org. carboxylic ueid such as HOAc topruffube org. 
aCtti esU*rs. ' The niutcrials arc agitated while inaintaiiiing 
the reaction temp, between, alKiiit 25" and about IIM)“ 
until tlie reaction is substariiially coiiipl(*te, the suUcmie 
acid is allcrwed to settle out c>f the hydrocarbon ]naU*rials, 
the latt»*r are removed, and the esters are re<*overed bv 
distil. 

Esters of phosphoric acid. Krik ClemmensiMi (to 
M.ou<Aniri Chemical CZo.). U. S. 1,931,0.50, Oct. 17. 
Refilling of ]>hosphatc esters such as crude triphenyl 
plio.s])hu1e is effected tiy tnxiting the etude ester with a 
watei sol. peimanganate. 

Esters of phosphoric acid. Ivrik Cleniineiiscn do 

j Monsanto Chemical Co.). H. S. 1,931,058, (A*t. 17. 
Ksters such as phenyl phosphates, obtained bv the (xiii 
densatioii of FOCls and a phisiol with the elimination ol 
>!C1, are refined by treating tlie crude 4*ster witli a waief- 
v>l, permungaiiate. U. S. 1,931,059 relates to a siiiiilai 
refitimg of neutral esU*rs such as crude tritolyi pliosphati* 
enntg. naphthahnic hupurilies, the latter liemg decompd. 
bv use of an aq. pennaiiganate soln. (suitably at a temp 
ofa1>oiit80 100"). 

Sulfuric esters of anthrahydroquinones. David A. W 
Fait weather and John Thomas (to Scottish Dye.s, Ltd.) 
U. S. J,929,86(>, Oct. 10. In the csterilicatiim of aiithra- 
liydroc|uiiioiLe, one of the hydroxyl groups is protected 
by ester lonnation (as by introduction of an ac*etvl or 
lM*n/ovl grrmp) for the formation of monosulfiinc esteis. 
'J'he Kiiiaiuing hydroxyl group may be esterified to ion^g 
th( siilliirir ester bv iisi‘ of pyridiiii-SOa in the pr|seiice 
of a tertiary base, and, if desired, the disulfuric estiTs 
formed may be hydrolyzed to form monosulfurie esters. 
Various details of ediirr* are given. Cf. A, 27, 
3182. 

Tetrasulfuric acid ester of leuco-l,2,2',l'-anthra- 
qulnonazine. I. G. Farlienind. A.-O. Brit. 394,887, 
July 0, 1933. 'I't tiasulfiirie acul ester of leuco-1 ,2,2',1 
anlhrac^uinomi/iiie is pretid. by reacting a eompd such ns 
the disulfuric acitl ester of anthraIiydrof|uinone‘2-siilfaiiiic 
acid, or a salt thi*ieof, witli FbOa or a fcrricyaiiide in .i 
iiori-aeid aq. medium, care l>i*tng lukin that sufficient 
alkali is present to avoid acid conditions developing during 
tlie reaction, r. (j., by the addn. of hydroxides or basically 
reacting .salts ol NH i or alkali or alk. earth metals. Among 
example'- anthrahvdroqiiiTione-2 -sulfamic acid 9,10-di- 
sulfuric acid ester Na salt i** oxidized in presence of Naa- 
COrf with Fb02 al 00 05" 'I'lic prodnel may be us(*d lor 
iinpregnating fibers from a dye lialli or used in a printing 
I>aste, acid oxidation yielding the dihydroazine <lye. 

Refining crude phenols. Erik ClemnK'iisen and Roy M. 
Miller (U> Monsanto Chemical Co.). XL S. 1,931,057, 
•(X't. 17 Crude phenols such as phenol or crv.sfils arc 
distd. afti»r adding a rtlativelv small proportion of an iii- 
org. liase such as an alkali or alk. earth metal carlmnate, 
bicarbonate, oxide oi liydioxidi . 

Amides of aromatic acids. 1. (L Farb(‘iiind. A.-(V 
^ (Heinrich Hopff, inventor). Cft't. 584,142, Sept. 15, 
1933. Aromatic carboxamides arc prepd. by tris'iliiig 
mono- Ol di -nuclear aromatic hydrocarbons with a cyaiiati 
and a H halide in the presence of n eutalyst of the kind 
used in the Friedt4-Craft reaction. Thus, beiizaniide is 
obbiiiied when a inixt. of lietizene, KCNO and AlCls 
is treated at atm. temp, with TICl gas until KCNO can- 
not be delected in thg mixt Details are given also of the 
» tirfpii. of ^-toluamide and ar-iiaphthamide. 

Glucosidea. Burckhardt Helferieh. Brit. 391,195, 
June 22, 19.33. GUieosTules of aromatic hydroxv exaupds. 
are pn*pd. fiy rondensing the acctatis of reducing sugars 
with aromatic hydroxy compds. and sapong. the lesnlting 
Ac glucosicie*^ . The condensation is effected in the pres- 
enei' of an sulxstaiicc and, if d*\sired, a .solvent, 

•while the sapcgi. may be effected with alkali or NTTi c»r 
i*utalytically. Among example^ jB-phcnolgalactosidc is 
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prcpd. by safxm);. the tttraa(*eiyl (oinpcl. obiaitied by 
r^idcnsitig J*h()H I'Ariih a^-peijtaacviylgaJ(i(‘tr>Sf with thi* 
aid/)f ZnCb and d-thyniol);;liK'(isid(‘ liy supong. the teira- 
aectyl coinpd. oYitaiiied *t»y eiiiideiiMiiB thymol with 
p»*ntnj^»\ylKliico«»c in prisenc'e i»f /^-toliuMjesniroiiio acid. 

Lactones. C. H. boehringet vSolni A.-O. (tieorg 
■ S('h(>ning and Bruno Wahieli, invnitui.s). (iit. 58*1,37.2, 
(Ht. IS, 1933. Ad<hi. to ;>7r),(U3 iC, A 27, ;MW). 
This corresponds to Urit. 3;%, 095 (('. A. 27, 3915), but 
iii('ludi‘.s the following addiiK eMunplcs: (ll /)-inethvl- ? 
cyelohexaiione and «-broniois4>valL*ri»‘ acid Me ester -► 
iie-(4-iiK'thyJcycloluxaiiol-I)isovaleric Me ester, bw HO 
— ► cr-(4-methvlcycl(»he\enyl)isovuleru* Me ester, 
bij 11S23", a-^‘l-iiielhvlevelohe\’enyl ) isovaleric ueid, 
1 ) 1 ^ Jttit 2‘’, —► a-l4-iiu1h>le>elolie\anol-2)isovalen( aeid 
•V-laetoiie, bi 2 l4.St52“; (2) nieiithone and CllA'IIBrCO- 
OMe - (2 • isopro]iyl - 5 - met hyieyclohexanol - !)- 

]iropionie aeid Me estei, br.* 1 12 5“, -♦ ot-l 2-isiipi<ipvl -ri- 
me tliyloyeloliexa nob 2) pnipKJtiie aeul 7 -IacUmc, bi« HU)". ^ 
Compounds of the *'abictene family.'* Cly<le () 
l]^'nke and Malcolm Chuilton (to h. 1. du J’ont de Ne- 
mours A' Co. ) . U. S. J ,93 1 ,2.“»7, CK*t. 1 7 A siillome del iv . 
of abieteiie, abietuie or aliii'taiie is eoiidetised with an 
aldehyde such as foiinaldehvde or beii/aUkhyde <n a 
eoinpd. of like leaetivity such as parafornialdi hyde oi 
beii/al ciiloriile to form a product wdiich may lx u.std as a 
w( tting, dispersing or tanning agiMit. 

Aiylaminoanthraquinone compounds. WaltiT C. Mimlv 
(to E. 1. du I*oiit lie Nemours At Co.). li.S. 1,931,205, 
Oct. 17. An iinsnlfniiatcd haloanthraiiuitionc coinpd 
such as i-amiiio-2-nictlivl- l-bromoanthnKpnnone is con- 
densed w'itli an nil’ll I Ifonated phenylamine stieli as />- 
t^diiUlme ill tlie presence ol an aeid-ab'torbnig agiiit siieli 
as NlIfOAe anil an amidation latalyst to produce an 
arylatfimoanthraquinoiie coinpd. such as J-uinino*2- 
methyl*4-j^-tolylanimoaiithraciuinone, the condens.it ion s 
being lurried out in aq. siispeiisioii. Nuiiiv'rous examples 
with details ol procedure an given. 

Diazo compounds. 1. (•. Farbeniml. A.-t* J'r. 
750,019, Aug. 14, 1933. l)ia/o eompd**. of the lormiit.i 
UN . NfSOu.k '.NIl.x )„ (K is an iinsiiltiinated aryl 
residue, R' is any cyelie residue, x is the lesiduc* ol a 
carboxylic acid, the C ot the -C:() bung loined with tin 
N atom of the iriiino group, n is 1 m 2, k and k ' mav be 
subditiited, e. g., by an alkyl, alkoxy or halogen, tin. k 
may be substituted by aeyl-, alkyl - or ])iien\]-anihio and 
R' by coon or SOJI) an pn pd. from an i Ntn nielv 
ciincd. soln. coritg. the ili.i/oti/alion roiistitin nt :doiig 
with HCI and NaNtL, to which a coned, atp sulu coiitg. 
the aromatic sulfonic acid is added, hxainples and a lisi 
of components are given. 

Chlorinating cyclic compounds. F. kaschig C. in. b. 
fl. (Walter Fndil and Wilhelm Malhes, invuilors), 
(nr. 580,512, July 13. 1933. Addn. to 575,705 ( C, A. 
27, 50S2). 'riie pineLss of (Ver. 575,705 is earned out at a 
temp, of^l least 3iM' with catalysts eunsisting siilelv ol Cn 
or its (‘onipds. Fxaiiqdes arc given. 

Fluorine compounds. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-t». Brit. 
395,227, July 13, I9;».3. Aromatic eonqids. tlnoiiiiatcil lu 
the sidt ehain are made by iiileraetion betwieii praclicallv 
anhvd. HI* ami the ('ornspoiKlirig eompds. iMoimatu) 
in the side chain. In e^aiiqiles /i-ehlorobeii/oliii hloiidi , ® 
1 ,3-bistnehloroinethylben7eTie, 1 ,4-bislrieliloiium lliyl- 
beiizein-, i)-<*hlon)ben/ »trichl<iriile and 2,1-diehlorolu ii/o- 
trHiloride are thus llnonnaled, the prodnets lx ing the 
eorresimiirling «-trifliioroinethyl clenvs., with /^-i-hloro- 
bctizodiduoridc-ehloride and p-ehlorobeii/oie acid as bv- 
prodiK'ts ill the first ease. The products may be ^oiiveined 
l»y customary methods into nitro-iand ainino-trillin»io- 
methvl derivs. Cf. C. d . 27, 4414. 

Pyridino compounds. I. (V. J*'arbeniiul. A.-fi. Bril 
394,410, June 29, 1933. Amiiics ot 1-, 2 or :i-rnig 
urouiatic cm npds., which in the case of 1 -ring coinpd >. 
should be free from OH or ulkoxy groups attached to Hie 
nueleus and m the case of 3-rinK isoevdg* aromatic 
eompds. do not contain keto groups ii^ ^-position to 
each other, aie ciiiinoliwd by treating witl^ glycciol iii« 
the presen<i**of an o.xuUzttig agent in 40 JfjSO^. 


1 When the glycerol Ls added griYJiialJy at practically tlie 
same' ralt' as consumed by condensation the conen. of the. 
IffSCb may be incrt'usc'd to 85%. Suitable oxiclizing 
agents are aroinutic NU? eompds., e. g., PliNfJtj, iiitro- 
beiizenesul Ionic acid and HjiAs<) 4 . SuKstances a.ssisting 
oxidation, c. g., VoOt, Si'Oa, may be added. F^xiimples 
describe the ((iiiiioliririg of FliNHi, /i-loluidinc, u- and /»- 
chloriKiiiiliiic, 2,5-dictiloroaniHiic, 3,4 •5-tricli1oroani1ine, 
c 'iiitroanllinc, /> •ammobctizoic acid, p-aniinoacctanilidc 
(to psciidophcnuiithroline (1) ),/>,/’'-diamhiolK'ii/.ophennii^, 
o-iiaphtlivlainiiie, 2,S-aniiiio]iydro^nHphthulctie-t>-.su1- 
foiiio acid, 0-nniinnqiiinoliTie (to I), uminotiapiiilio- 
st\ ril, .‘bO-diaminoacridine, etc. 

Organic persulfo compounds. Klcsch-W*’rkc A.-O. 
liti CicrbstolYlabrikatioii it. C'hciiii.schc iTodiikte. Brit. 
39|,9S‘), Jum* 27, 1933. Org. derivs. ol persnlfiiric acid 
ol the tvpe kS().OOM, where k is an org. radic'al and 
M a basic radical, e. g., a inctal, arc prcpd. by tlie oxidation 
of aliphatic, nromalic, hyt^rouroiiialic and lieUTiH*) eJie 
sullonyl chlorides with pi-roxides in the iiresenee of org. sol- 
vents and in siibstaiitinl absence of IlaO Stabili/crs iiscfl 
foi H4b and in the prepn. of peroxides and per -salts 
may be added before or during reliction or to tin finished 
piodiict. 3'lie products arc sol. in ILiU and slowly give 
olT active () in its presence. Among e\ann>les ( 1) tolut'iie- 
stilfonyl chloride in is added to a Mispeiisiim ol Na.-Oo 

4 111 ale., intensive cooling with lirine being used and (2) 
t*ut Mispetided in ale., is^t rented with a soln. of amyl 

iiaphthalenestilfonyi ehtornle. The C'a salt is obluitiecl in 
tlocoulent fonn by rlilii. with H*() coiitg. a small amt. ol 
si/c. The eompds. niiiv be used ahnic or with othet per- 
conipds. and have oxtdi/itig, blearhing, i niiiKitying, 
wetting, disinfi'clant and niseetieidal actions In pai- 
ticiilar fa) persulfo eotiqxls. of higher aliphatn* hydro - 
carbons and their derivs. are very elTeetive wetting and 
imulsifvmg agents; thus in the deguniiiiiiig ol law silk 
a soln of in g. Na octadecvipersiilfonate per 1. of liqnoi 
niav be iisrd and fb) aionuilie ami livdroaroniatie pu- 
siilfonic acids ami tlieii salts, purticiilatlv those having an 
alk\l, arvl or aralk\l group on the side eliam, show good 
bl« aching and oxicli/ing action and high wetting power, 
thus unbleuehed, st an h -sized cotton labric niav be di - 
sized and si‘mibleaehed by treatment ni a bath eoiitg 3 g. 

6 Na diamvlnaphlhaleiM'persnlloiiale and 3 g. cuicnied 
soda per 1., togelliei with a small amt. of a Mg .salt a.s a 
slabiliz-er. A soap ])owaler lor use in domestic washing 
consists Ilf Na tctrahvdroiiaphtlifdtiiepersulfoiiati 49, 
fxiwd. curd soap 50 and NuiPOt lO^'J . For bactericidal 
and disinfecting purposes eompds. derived from phetiob 
ortlieir halogen derivs. are particularly uselnl. 

Antbraquinone derivatives, fx'otlish Dyes l.td. (Vi. 

7 584.111, Sept. 15, 1933. vSee Brit. 339,215 {(\ A. 24. 
0931). 

Anthraquinonazine derivlttives. Duraiid Sf Hugmuin 
A.-(; (Vr. 589, .VU, Jnlv 13. 1933. Aildn. to 579,327 
(f* A. 27, 4542). Sulfuric esters of reduction proilncls 
of halo-1 ,2,2',r anthraqiiiiioiia'/incs are prcpd. by the 
prtHvss of C»er. 570,327. An example is given. 

Halogen derivatives of the benzophenone aiiid anthra- 
quinone series. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-C. Brit. 394,990, 
Time 29, 1933 A lialodhiiethvlbenzo]>heiioiu% where k is 
a n sidne of the C.,lb. scries, which niav be substituted but is 
nnsubstitnted in 1 u-jiosition to the CC) groiqi, is euiiM’d H» 
react w'illi liulogcii nndci conditions such that the Mc-H 
atoms arc*( nearly) completely exi'hanged for halogen atoms 
and the prodnet is subjected to the action of a sapoiig. and 
riiig-i'losiTig agent lf> form the corresponding haloanthra- 
(luiiione-earlKixvlic arid or -aldehyde. Treatment of the 
Q 1i«ilogcTiated products with agents having sapong. action 
only, r. g., NaDIT, yields halolieTizophcnonc-carboxylu 
aci(i or -aldehyde derivs. and these may be subjected to 
the action of ring-closing agents to form the correspond mg 
anlhraqniTioiic derivs. In examples (1) 2,5-diincthyl-4- 
chlorobenzoplienone (prepd. by condensing l ,4 diniethyl- 
3-ch1orobenzcnc with BzCI) is chlorinated in trichloro- 
bf*n/nie at 170-180® while Ixmig exposed to ultra-violet 
light from a Tig vapor lamp to give an w-hexachloro ddiiVi ; 
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tnatnig the .product with cornel HiS 04 yields 2-<hloro> 
aiitlita(]Uinom-d-cailH)xyhc acid, whereas by using 
NaCni 4-< hlon>bcnzophenone-d,()-diearboxYlu acid is 
obtained and this ean bt ring closed as aluivi , tlu ihloii> 
nation can be interrupted whin the <i)-pf utachloro deriv 
IS forniid and this, on rmg-ilosuic with H bOt, vuhls i 
mist of 2-c hloroantliraqiiiiiuni -tl-c arbo'* vlu acid and 
-ddchvdi whieh arc sepd by (iddiiig N a CO) and (J) 
*/>, 1 tTitncthvW,.') die iilorobc ti/oph( uoiu (pitpd bv 
LOinkii'*mg 3-chloro-p xylene nvifii d^hloio 4-incthYl 
b« ii/oic acid (hforide) i>« diloniiatid as in (1) and the 
product Inatcd wftti coned H SOt to give J,b dirh]nrf» 
iriUiiaeiuinoiu*- i,7>dicarlio\ylu ae id 
Haloanthraquinone derivatives T (« laibcnind A C» 
Rnt June J*>, Pdl Divided on nid addn to 

>n|,MqO (price (ling obstr ) Halogen duiiUir u]uiiion\l 
oi lialogcn-diplithuloyliiaphtliahius aic obtiiiud Itv 
111 irl\ or eoiiipkUly halogi nating in pic*>(iKc ot a diluent 
jiid at time light the Me groups nl a dihalo J,.’ diine 
10,10 -dibe n/ophenemyl (olKamablt bv eonde using i 
1,4 biphciiykhe irbowlic aeid halielc with a ni halo 

I )luciu) eirthc Me gioitfisofa !/> ddnictlivlluilobe ii/oy 1/ 

II iphthaU nc (obt iiii ibk by e t iitknsing a 1 /> n iphth ik rie 
dicirbo'ylu a* id h didc with a vt h ilotohiciie ), foUt>wcel 
it\ tnatnunt with a sniiiilt iiicously sipong ind ling 

I I )s ng igent In csainpks (1) the piodiut oblaincd 
by eonckii 111 }' 1,1 diplu iiy uluatbowbt duhloiiek with 

hloio 1 nil thy Iticn^c lie (I) is ctnnplitcly hdutiiitiel 
in tlu Ale group to givL dt ^ di a. Lik hi ironic thy 1)> 

I t cluliloio 1,1 dibe n/eiplieiioiii which is fit itcil with 
Olid H SO) to give 1,7 eluhloTo ill iiithr lepnii Miyl 
met (J) tlu p idiic t obt mud b\ eondciiang 1 with I > 

I tolilh ik lu du tibowlie du liloruli whithi i mist ot 
1 iiiieiK 1,1 di me thvk lilorolu 11 / lyl nnphth ill lie s i 
bliiiiiiteel in tlu Me }ioui> is ibt \t iiul tlu proehut 

1 itctl with eotud 11 S< t nbowlie e ids which 

III IV hive Ineti tiiiiutl bv the sipoti of the prodiut% 
)bi nil I by hi mint ion eii tlu P oiiut eoutg Me proup 

1 i f* t> Mil n t I tlu l•lton1 p iiip ni the ibovt coiipd 
n Teiiiived with NitO 'i i lu hlorodipliLh iloyl 

I qlithiliiu bcini pt diULel 

Metslliff'rous bulfun/ed phenol derivatives V lUiitn 
nil ell II (oClutiiidie I il rd votii iiielo/) I ^ 

II 11 0(1 \i Mililbtiroi lilt Ill/C d dmvs oi 

]ii] II >1 win li 111 e I dv M 1 111 ilk oln nid in w iter 
A hull \ i 1 1 wlnb brown to 14 « k ppl on nkln of iiioig 

I i l( tin diftu iiitlv ol (oiiipd with ilk < irtli im t d 

111 h lAv nutd lit hive iiiord iiitm}. tinning iiid 
1 (iviii> pnpirtu , Slice i iiist e lu iel« s nid fniii 
like with bi u d\(s m obtniud by lu iting i t»lu iiol 
H il ii\ lu h IS plunol, ehloroiilu 11 ils plu nolsiiKoiiu 
I il ph noK iiImiwIu u ids icsoinnol, ii iphtliol 
iilor ill ifdithol , niplithil < irbovylu iiid ultejiiu uid , 
le witii^S ill tlu fin Si IK c ot ilk ill metal dt of si h 
u id th it ( out nil in the icufri idiu oiu or two nut ds 
I til (NHiis nid H S group, such j all di iictil 
I inn lU ulpluist mil ite , intiniomtcs, snlfaiitiiiio 
I I ill , pVTo iptinuiinte s diiniiinte , ir«-cmtis, use 
uitis, ^htoni ite , pluiiibiti s, \ in j dates, zuicius 

nilybdites etc , anel ilai O nid S coiitg complex 
dis like kiteoNi arsi iiosolungsteit , Ik i chroimmoh b ’ 
elite eii dotVld silts coiitg As aiul Sb, \s iiid lb, etc 
Se \ r d f \ Iiii|)k s wilh de t ills of pnw e elurc ire give ii 
Cofeideusation products of 1,S dthaloanthraqumones 
I* nil \ iwiciskv and (»coig Kie t/s< hmar (to (■ciuial 
\mlnic Works) I S 1.0JOS4e. Oct 10* ^ 1. 
dihiloaiithTaefiiinone sueh is the 1 ,5 dichloioanthT i 
e|iiinoiu IS condensed with an aniinciphcnv1-c» cuibosylu 
i( id IS the f^tiseny ol a noriiially liqiiiel said dc sueh is 
IhiOlI it temps ibove I'M)', ni oreki tee foini 1,’idi 
inthriiiikianthraeiuinniu or the like 
Polyhydroxyfluorans Pin! B Woods, ]iiiics Ogihu 
uuJ I nek lit I 11* Kranz (to National Anilim K Chtiiiu d 
C.O ) U 11,0 Id, Oct 17 In the production tjf a 

polyhydroxyfltinran such as fluorescein bv the cotick iisa- 
tion ol an o-phtlialu anlivdrick ronipd sueh as o fditliahr 
^ihidride j^th a polyhyclroxy benzene compel contg a 


free position ortho to one of tlie hydtofcvl group* , sueh as 
leseirtinol, the condensation is effeeteJ in a re ae turn niixt 
contg ail inert org substanes^ sue If as dichlorolKn/cne 
whie li is liquid at the te inp of thg i caction and sc rvts afi an 
‘'extender” 

Separating methylammes Kohin Si Haas Co Bnt 
■5d4,47f>, Jiiiii Jd, ldj{ Mists ot imtlivlamims are a pel 
by first distg off ti inu tlMuinme is a e oust dioihtig 
imvl with Nil), the rcquisiU anil of NID being udde.d it 
not alic iilv fill sf ut, or alte rnative ly by <idjustiiig the amts 
of mono and tii inethvlaniiiic so that thev eonic eiff as a 
const -iKiiling mi\t and distg Attir removal tif the tri 
nit thylumim the iiiixt oi mono .lUil di'tnclbylaniiiit 
teiiminnig ean hi ^ipd by frutioiial distii Ihe prextss 
fsapplicibli to niists eemlg otlici kssyotatilc subslaiiccs, 
^ Jf > H (), Me()H, HtOONd or iiiorg silts 1 xdnipks 
art give n • 

Diketimidex of ptn indandiones and related nitrogen 
compounds Ilciiiiiih (■icunc mel Willuliii Ickcrt (to 
(’trier d Aniline Uorksl 1 S k,d.,(),S/(i, Oct 17 
Dike tiTiiuks oi pen incl indiom s wliidi aie in genual 
yellow to red coinpil , willi inU rnic duite foiniattoii •ol 
kctiinidis ol 0 ) e vanout tvl (both smudik tor ii*'C in the 
nuiniit of dyi s), aic obianud by (.oiicknsing eompds such 
as iiidoiiK Kill diiidnle , i yaiioac ctuiiiidc , iiialoiiu acid 
diintitk or otliei compels which tan be easily tiaiis 
loriiiid into diiarbtivylic acid dimtriks ot tlu tvpc of the 
iiuleinii icirl intnk (suitably with use of a metal ehlonde 
(oiidt using ayeiit) with tohuiu, n iphtliali nt , iteiiapli 
Ihtiu, 1 nil Ihyln iphtliali lie , anthiicrne or a- or p 
niphtluil etlut Dt tills ol proetclure are given for tin 
pioduc bon (it the dike liniuk seif pin at e iiafilithinddiidiotit , 
of //rr t) qihtlniul indioiu , of },d aiilhrnce mine thy 1 
indiiidiom, of n imthyliiaphth ikiu, of J-iiutlio\y l,h 
11 iphthmd mdiom iiid ->oiii( re I ite d eompds 

Complex metal salts ot aliphatic polyhydroxy compounds 
I (» I I InTiiticl A C» Bnt Id^, ()()>, july 7, Jd4» 
Bisic I! (> 111 ol or (hnuultlv H () sol alk earth niitd 
dts ol complex coiiitiels of dipliatu polyhydioxy eompds 
with tru dent Ic C i oi Hi oi \] an iiiatiufd by leactiiig 
tip n in ilk t( It ting uf soln ol i polyhydiic di , a g , 
,1, nol (lythiitol, wlitol, sorbitol, diikitol, iiiaiinitoi, 
r 1 poKliydtovy e iibosylu Kiel, r y , gly eerie, tartaric , 
irdu imie u siiiharu }.ln( « hcfitomi , tii -uinohi ptonie , 
lutobioiik, with i sdl ot liydnouk of lii\ dent 1 e , Ct 
1 1 or \l md pfdg tlu complex until coiiipd reirirud 
by till iddn ot in alk earth metal sdt or hydroxtek oi 
I y lu 1 iiiixnn in dk re.a(tmg soln of llu polvhveiroxv 
<<mpd with the ilk «arlh iiu tal salt or liydioxieli. and 
thdi iddiiig the srdt oi hydroxide of the itmipkx iorniui}, 
IIU 111 Ik( iitral HO ail sdts of tlu metal conipk x 
7 lompd 111 111 inufd by ii utuig u]ion tin alk earth 
imtil sdts with the c ikd qii mlity ol an alk ili metal, 
M}., NHi or diiiiiu sdt, the imoii ol whieh fotms alk 
( iilh nutd sdts iiisol or piiingly sol m HO, t g, 
du ol H SO), IDk O Ol oxalii uid such as Na tn Ksullate 
Ol Inmlfate , carbon iti or iiu ai bon itc , c te , ui , ut the case 
ol tlu sdts from poly h\flri>\v carboxylic acids, with I 
equiv of tlu flit p tlvhydioxy cirboxylu ae id \inong 
( xainpli s (1) BiCl soln ind IcCliSolu an adekd to a 
oil! of mmintoi iti lei N lOH to yield basic Hi Ittiu 
jtiaiuiifol by tri itin{ iii iq siispt iisioii of this with a 
dll of c Ihx k IK dianinu sulfate or Utrmitlliyl oi letn- 
eiliyl itiimoiiitiin sultate or bisiillalc llu e oirc*poiidiTig 
lit* tre obt mud nid (J) Hit b and a soln of HiCl ire 
iddid to a soil! of glnconu aeiel in iq Naf'iH to vuld Hi 
Hi glueonate em dddiiiy this to i gluconic ae id *oln a 
sol com^ul IS obtained In o*»'"s001, July 7, Bill, 
} divide fl on ^>mpk x eonipck of Sb with sliphatie 

IMflyliyehic ales ale iiiannld by n acting on the ak with i 
lit, oxide Ol hvdroxiek oftri-oi ipiinciiic v dent Sbintlu 
ptiscticc of dll alkali oi alk tailh iiul d liydroMtk llu 
cotnpkx eompds mix be pptd bv lu ituij eir by pjitii 
with, e g, ak Tlu elk caitli eompds may be trans- 
lotm d tnt^i till cone pontling ilkali iiutal, tLtraalkyl 
amiiioTiimn or alkvknt diamine salt* is desenbed in .T9''i,- 
• fHU In cxai^lt* is added to a soln of sorbitol 
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in nq. NaOll to i^rodUcc Na autiinotiyl sorbitol which is 
pptd. by addn. of :dc. and (2) Sbi0« is added to a soln. of 
numiitoi in aci. Ba^Ollja aoln. to yield a ppt. of Ha anti- 
iiiouyl inaiitiitol; tlto N;}*salt is obtained thcrefnini by 
treatn||'nt with NasS 04 ; a compd. of qiiinqucvalcnt Sb 
is obtained by replacing the SbiOi by ShsOb. 

Substituted guanidine saltB of fatty acids. WinHeld 
Scott (to RiiblKT Service Lalioratorics Co.). TJ. S. 
J, 931, 29*5 r CX-t. 17. Thos^ itieiiibcrs of the fatty acid 
.scries coiitg. from 14 to 20 C atoms which are but weakly 
a(*idii* ill nature, such u.s ni 3 rristic, palmitic, stearic, 
urachiciic acids, etc., and those acids derived from the 
iiiKsiitd. hydrocar1x>ns such as oleic*, linoleic, ricinoleic 
acids, etc., may be reacbly <‘om limed with the org. bas(‘.s 
particularly the aryl substitutes! guanidines to produce 
suits,* or org. soups. Such eotnpds. may be prepd. by 
niiKing togethet t^ie acid and the liase in approx, equi- 
mol. proportions and preferably employing not ovit 0% 
excess of the iattv acid taken while heating to a temp., 
preferably slightly «uliov(' the in. p. of the acid list'd. 
'I'hus, f. g., approx. 2(K) parts of stearic acid is heated to a 
tump, of alxmt S()‘^, and 2-10 parts of di-rj-tolylgnanidinc 
IS added slowly thereto, witli stirring. 'Hie heat evolved 
(luring the reaction is sufllcient to ruaintuin the tcmip. 
mentioned during this stage of the proi*ess. After all the 
guuuiilinc has 1x*eii added, tlie temp, is increased to 
approx. iOf)'’ and main tallied thereat, preferably wliile * 
stirring, for a time sufficient to insure the completion 
of the reaction. *rhe stearate of di-o-tolylguanidiiie so 
ohUiTied IS a thick, sirup-like compd. when first prepd. 
(hi standing tor a lew hours, it solidifies to a stifl* cake 
rest'iiibling stearic acid in consistency but of a darker color 
and iiossessing a lower softening iKuni. 

• Amine hydrohalides. Newton l.*ainb (to Dow Chemical 
Co.).t lb S. 1 ,029,9o(), (k*t. 10. In fonnnig an amine . 
hydrohalide such os aiiiline-HCl from a gaseous H halidi 
and an ainim^ dissolved in a volatile oig. .solvent such 
as a inixt. of CgH* I ami CCI 4 2 parts hv vol .water, if 
present, is removed by distg. the .solvent from the ainitu 
hydrolialide while alisorbing uneondi used aeid gas and 
solvent vapors in a fresh quantity of the amine and re- 
turning the latter to the prtK'ess. 

Aliphatic fluoro halides, 'fhoiiias Midgley, Jr., Albert 
L. Hciine and Hobert R. MeNary (to J<rigiduin Cnrp.). < 
U. S. 1,930,129, 0*1. 10. App, and dt'lails of operation 
arc dcseriticd for effecting reactions such as the replacement 
of Cl bv K in CCI4 to form CCbb'^ w'lth fractionation of tlie 
desired product as it is formed. 

Diaryl sulfides. I. C>. FarlKiinid. A.-C. (Fiicdiich 
Miitli, inventor), (ter. .5S«i,0.5.5, Aug. 2S, 19.33. Di- 
(hnloliydroxyaryl) sulfides are prepd. by triatiiig di- or 
tri-halophcnols with a chloride of S in the presence of 
AlCb. Thus, 2,4-dichloropheuol, treated at atm. temp, 
•ill CSi or CCI 4 soln. with SsCb in the presence of AlCIs, 
yiel^ls a difdiclilorohydroxyphcnyl) sulfide in. 188°. 
Examples are given also of the prepii.of sulfides, m.,rcsp., 
177”, 140”, 285”, and 212”, from 2,5- and 2,r.-dichloro- 
phenol, 2,4,0-trichloroplienol, and 2,l>dibron]ophenol. 

Formic acid. IXmald h\ Olhiner (to ii^stnian Kodak 
Co.). TL S. 1,930,J4<), Ocl. 10. Propyl formate is ustxl 
as a solvent for cxlg, HCOOH from its aq. solus, < 

Purifying and decolorizing water-soluble organic acids 
such as maleic, fumaric, phthalic or naphihalic acids. 
Alphoiis O. Jaeger and Dloyd C. Daniels (to ScldtMi Co.). 
IT. S. 1,930,0.54, (X't. 10. Acids such as those obtained 
by vapor phase catalytic oxidation pr<K*esses arc subjcctcxl, 
in aq. soln., to extn. with a plurality of solvents .such as 
cn*sottc acid and CoITn at lea.st tine of which is* partially 
dispc^rsablc wiUi water and anotheg .substantially indis- ^ 
pcrsable with water but miscible with tJie first solvefit. 
The different solvents are successively applied in the order 
mentioned and are sepd. from tlic aq layer and the purified 
aeid niaUTial is recovered from the aq. soln. 

Acrylic acid. Rblnii jtr TIaas A.-CV. (WalttT Bauer and 
Paul Welsert, iav**Titor«,» . Ocr. 58.3,242, Aug^ 81, 1933. 
Sec Fr. 713,201 (T. ^1. 26, 1022). 

Adenosinephosphoric acid. Cliemischc'. iind pliarmji-t 


1 zcutische Pabrikation Geoeg Henning. Gear. 583*303, 
Sept. 1 , 1988. Suitable aniinn) organs are boiled* wi^ 
water, and during the boiling the mixt. is acidified with 
AcOH, then made feebly alk. with NaOH, and then 
weakly reacidified with AcOH. The filtrate is freed fjxnn 
itiofg. phosphates by addn. of an alk. earth hydroxide, 
and the residue is coued. in vacuo to cause crystn. of an 
alk. earth salt of inosinic acid. Adenosinephosphoric 
acid is recovered from the mother liquor by crystn. 
^ IXftails arc given. • 

Apparatus for reactions such as prodfiction of bensoic 
acid from phthalic acid. l«>ank A« Canon (to Selden 
Co.). IT. S. 1,929,624, (X*t. 10. Reacting materials 
arc heated in a reaction chamber with a double eotie- 
shaped bottom heated by burners and wh^h may 1 x» 
filled with a material .such a.«i a Hg-Pb alloy which boils 
at the reaction temp, and is connected with a reflux 
I condenser. Various .structural and operative details are 
dcscnl)e(i. 

^- 2 -Amylbenzoic acid. Herman A. Brusoii, Jack D. 
Robinson and Otto Stein (to Resinous I^-odiicts & Chemi- 
cal Co.). U. S. 1,939,449, Oct. 10 . ^-2-Amylaceto- 
phenonc is boiled willi NaOCl and acidified, to form p- 
2-amyllK‘iizoic acid, b« almut 140”. Its Pb salt is suitable 
for us(‘ as a siccative witli oils. 

Succinic acid and anhydride. Alphous O. Jaeger and 
^ Franz P. Fiedler (to Selden Co.). U, S. 1,929,381, 
Oct. 3. For purifying impure succinic acid coiitg. im- 
purities which are relatively non-volatile, the acid is 
vaporized at a temp. a 1 x)vc its 111 . p. and below its b. p., 
into a currier gas .stream .such us air or CO^ and succinic 
acid, succinic anhydride or their iiiixts. is condensed from 
the carrier stream. 

Aliphatic anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 394,089, 
June 30, 1933. Aliphatic anliydridcs, c. g., of AcOH, 
propionic and alkoxy fatty acids, are produced by tlKTiiial 
decoinpn. ol the currespoiidiug acids in presence of cuta- 
ly.sts comprising a phosphoric acid combined with a 
plurality of metals at least 1 of whieh is at least as electro- 
ncg. as Ha. 3'he metals may be present as basic or acid 
radicals. Among examples (1) AeOFf vapor is preheated 
to 500” and passed througli mplteii Na and K chlorides 
contg. K Ha tetrumetaphospliate at 700® and (2) Ni 
' phosplioniolylidule, prepd. by heating Ni phosphate with 
M 0 O 4 , is heated to 200” and suspended ni glacial AcOH 
which is preheated under 10 atm. iiressure ut 200 ® and 
sprayed into a Cn-liiied leactioii chamber at 700”. 

Aliphatic acid anhydrides. C. F. Hrahmiger & Soehne 
G. m. b. II. (Richard MfiUcr and Erich Rabald, inventors). 
CVr. .580,930, July 19, 1933. Addn. to 60(>,*332 (T. A. 
27, 1011). Vapors of CHaCH(OAc )2 and its homologs 
are led at 3(M> 350” over the cataly.sts described in Ger. 
.566 ,.332. Examples arc given. 

Tetrachloroethylene and hexachloroethane from carbon 
tetrachloride. Charles J.<- Slrosacker and Oart'uci* C. 
Schwegler (to Dow Chemical Co.). IT. S. 1,930,3*50, 
Oct. ]t). CCI 4 vapors arc contacted with an electrically 
heated body of resistor iiiaterial .such as granular carbon 
ala decotnpg. temp. 

ff-Aryl-/£t-aminoethanols. CXirdon A. Alici'. U. S. 

' 1,931,123, Oct. 17. For the isolation of conipds. of this 
class (in which the aryl group may be pheiiMl, 4-nietliyl- 
fihenyl, 4 -inelhoxy phenyl, 3, 4-dinicthoxy phenyl or 3,4- 
inetliylcncdioxyphenyl) , the material is converted ^to a 
neutral sulfate by addn. of H«S 04 and the sulfate is crystd. 
from a solVcnt such as water or ale. 

Furfural. Ketniska KontroUbyran Aktiebolag. (Bertil 
Groth and CX^org Henning Blomqvist, inventors). Ger. 

, 58*3,.324, Sc^pt. 1, 1933. Materials contg^ pentosans 
are treated at HM)-180” with a relatil^cly large amt. of 
dil. acid under such conditioiiH that the furfural formed re- 
mains in the mixt. The liquid is then sepd. and furfural 
recoved by distn. App . is descrUxid. Cf .* C. if . 27 , 1012. 

Hexamothylonetetramine from mefhane*. Paul Nashan 
(to Gutehoffnungshutte A.-G.). I). S. I,9d0,21(), Oct. 
10 . A mixt. comprising CH 41 N and O is conducted 
ifirough the visible nori-damiicned discharges of high- 
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Usnskm, high^frcciumcy a. c. to produce (CHf)tN 4 and 
iormaklehyde« followed by uraahing and heatina in a 
iTystg. tray to obtain (CHt)iN4 in aolid form. An ar- 
rangement of app. is dejM^bed. 

Ghloriiiating a-toluidiiiiB. Kmeric Havas and Henry R. 
U*c (to iS. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.)- U. S. 1,03().- 
751 ,Oct. 17. o-Toluidine is caused to react witli formicacid 
to product; formylamino-o-toluenet tHe reaction product is 
chlorinated in a medium of PhClp an aq. HCl solu. is 
added, and the mass is heated to c^t hydrolysis and the 
resulting hydrochloride is recovered!! 

CMoimting p-xytWine. Kmeric flavas and Henry R. 
U‘c Uo B. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co.). XT. S. 1,930,- 
752, Oct. 17. p-Xylidinc is convertZtl into fonnyUniino- 
/>-\ylcne andl the latter is then chlorinated (suitably by 
ii«4e'of Cl in toluene soln.) to form derivs. such as 5- 
('hloro-2-amiiui'-l,4-xylcnc (which may be recovered as 
its iiydrcKihloridc) . 

4>Alkyl-c-cre8ols. Walter G. Christiausi>n and Win. S. 
loiies (to K. K. Sciuibb &«Son.s). U. S. 1,930,923, 
iX'X. 17. ill the production of a 4-alkyl -/i-cresoi such as 
\ -aii»ylH>-cresol, o-inetliylanisole is successively converted 
into methylmcthoxyvalerophcnone, amyl-c-niethylamsole 
and auiyl-s-crcsol. 

Chlorinating cresidine. Knieric Havas and Henry U. 
lav (to K. I. du Pont dc Nemours 8t Co.) . IJ. S. 1 ,930,753, 
()tl 17. In prepg. a ri-<*hUiro-2-airimo-4-iiietliyl-l- 
.iiiisole compd., a cresidine is chlonnalcd in which, as in 
J lonnylamiiio-4-mcthylauisole,^ the amino group is 
pn»tcct«*<i by ail org. acyl group. 

/>rri-Monodxynaphthalene. Hugcnc Ayrc.s (to («ulf 
Kt lining Co), lint. 394,511, June 29, 1933. peri^ 
MoiToowiiatihthaleuc (I) is olilaiticd by oxidi/iiig ot- 
luplilhol aiiid c\tg. with CJIe or by dehydrating 1,8- 
dilixltownaphlhaleiie under non-oxidi/ing conditions 
Mid < \tg. with C«I1a. I, its soln. in C«Ha, the imxt. 
oi 1 tiiid bi-^-iiu])btliol obtaiiK'd from the oxidation of 
n iiaphthol and sublimation of unresuted a-naplithol or 
till In a-iuphthol Itself may be added to fuels to inhibit 
glim formation ICxaniplcs are given. 

Synthetic hydrogenation menthol. John W. Blagden. 
I S 1,930,411, <»ct. 10. ^ The itietiUio] h partiallv con- 
\( t li d mto a UK ntlinl i st< r* iii an org. acid such as phUiaUc 
Kill and tile unehaijged imtilhol and ester arc s^-pd, 
I .iiiUiblv b\ sapoiiituutioii and steam distii.) and the 
( tif I « s.iponirKd and the libcraU<i rmiitliol is recovered, 
m order to eOecI purification. 

1 - Amino-5 -methoxybenzothiazole. Heibcrt A. l.ubs 
Mid Arthur L. Inix (to h. I. du Pout dc Nemours & Co ). 
I S 1,031,077, Oct. 17. 'I his compd., whitf i.Tystals in. 
ilMUil I(jI“ to U)2.5", IS formed (rorn /^-anisyl thiourea 
1)\ the action of lialogiMiatiug agents such as Cl, SO'Cl?, 
s (hlondi. or Hr and subsequent libeiation of the Irei' Imse 
1)V list* oi an alkali such us Nlli. 

2- Carbazfl ketones. 1. G.aFarbcmiud. A.-G. Brit. 
;9r>,0t)(), July 7, 1933. Acyl chlorides are caused to reac*! 
nti ^ acetyicaxbazole in presence of AlCls and 1 as catalyst ; 
ilii V-aietvl group is subsequently sapond An exampU 
*•1 the treatiiienl of N-acclylcarbagole with AcCl in CSs 


soil!., followed by sapon, to the loctbnegs given and BzCl 
is also Sj^ified. . 

3,$-XNiodo-4-pyridoae. 1. G# Farbwiind. A.-G. Brit. 
304,387, June 19, 1933. 3,5-Dii9do-4-pyndoue is prepd. 
either by iodizing 4-pyridone or by iodizing 
pyridine and diazotxzing the product or by deccmiposuig 
7 -pyridylpyiidmium chloride with HiO and then iodizing. 
The product is a useful inttoiicdiate in the uianuf. of 
x-ray contrast media. An ipcample of each process is 
given. 

Psrranthrone. Wm. Dettwylcr (to K. 1. du Pont dc 
Ni-niours & Co.). U, S. 1,931,021, Oct. 17. 2,2'- 

DimcUiyl-1 ,1 '-hiantliraquiiionyl is heated with ale. 
potash 111 a closi^d vessel at a temp. Ixdow 140** (suitably 
aliout 125*^). 

Benzanthrone. Alphons O. Jaeger and Lloyd C. Dmiiels 
(to Selden Co.). XT. S. 1,930,081, Octf 17. An impure 
aiithraquinonc from the catalyse oxidation of authrai'ciie 
is .subject*^ to condensation with glycerol to form a lx*ii- 
/anthrone subslaniv, and the product,j;vithout removal of 
alkali -insol. impuritie.s, may be subjected to caustic 
alkali fusion In tiie presence of a reducing agent in order ta 
form dibcnrantlironc. 

Aminoanthrones and anthraquinonea. I . O. Farbetiind. 
A.-G. Brit. 395,1(50, July 13, 1933. See Fr. 740,010 
(C. A. 27. 210.3). 

Quinizarin green and related compounds. Walter C. 
Meuly (to K. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). XT. S. 
],93143T54, Oct. 17. A watiT-iusol. 1,4-dihydroxy- 
anthraqiiiiionc compd. such as quinizarin, ctdoroquiiii- 
zann, pur|mnn or a corresponding leuco deriv. is coii- 
denscMl with aniline or a homolog to produce an aryl- 
unimoaiithraquiaoiie compd. in the presence of water. 

1.4- Diaminoanthraquinone. Curt Bamberger and Pau^ 
Nuwiasky (to CWiUTal Anilme Works). U. S. 1,93(^551, 
(Vt. 10. 1,4-Diamiao-2,3-dtbydroantliraquinone dis- 
solved ill HtS 04 (which may lx of .50% or greater strength) 
is treated witli an oxidizing agent such as MnOa at a temp, 
(suitably 10 lO**) not exceeding that at which rearrange- 
nieiit of the X,4-ditmino-2,3-clihydroarithraquinone being 
formed ociuurs (the oxidizii^ agent Ixing used in a quantity 
not greater than tlicorctically necessary to oxidize the 

1 ,4-diamino-2,3-dihydroanthraquiiionc to i,4-diinimo- 

2.3- dihydrountliraqiiinont). The solu. is then heated to 
90 and the melt is thereafter cooled and water is 
stirred in at a temp, not cxcvcding 50”. Colorless needles 
of l,4-iiuiniiiioaiilJiraquinone sulfate .sep. and may lx 
dis'ompd. with water to obtain l,4-dianiinoanthraquiiioiie. 
Vaiious details and modifications of prrxedurc arc de- 
sciibcd. 

1.4- AmmQhydroi7attthrBquinone. Curt Bamberger (to 
General Aniliue Works). IT. S. 1,930,352, Oct. 10. 

1.4- I)iammo-2,3-dihydroanthraquinone in CO-70% H 1 SO 4 
IS treated witli slightly more than the required amt. of 
MnOi for removing 2 II atoms from the initial material, 
at a temp, of 80-100®, and the reaction mixt. is treated 
•with a reducing agent such as SnCU in at least sufficient 
amt. to I educe all of the quiiionimine compd. formed 
to i -amino-4-hydroxyanthraquinoDe. 


11 -UIOlXKirCAL CIIKMKSTRY 


PAUL E. nOWB 

A -GENBKAL tamed 111 cryst. form by the addn. of (NH4)2S(>4 to 

blood at 0®. The crystals are rhombic, from pale yellow- 
ABTHUR w. DOX green to dark brown-green in color, and exhibit strong 

Dehydrogqnases during lysis of staphylococci. Method g red dichmism. The aKsorption .sixetrum of an oxychloro- 
for xneasuniQE bactferiolysis. Fernand Chodat and Bet- cruurin soln. resembled that for Spirofraphis blood. The 
Hand Wy.s,s-Chodat. CampL rend, 197, ft.‘>7-9()(19.33). ixrceiitage coinpu. of the chlorocruonn is compared with 
duction time of niethylene blue increases in direct pro- that of hemoglofiin. The hematiu part of the mol. is 
|M»iUon to the extent of the lysis. M. L. C. Bemheiin detd, to be greater for the former on a basis of the Fe 
• Crystalline chlorocruorin. Ji*au Roche and H. Munro rontiMit. Cal^ Brous 

T'ox. Nature1^2, 510(1933).— Chlorocruorin, a respira- Ureaseactivity as influenced by oxidation and reduction. 
t<xv pigment closely alUed to hemoglobin and occur- Lz»lxe Helleftqan, Marie E. Perldns and W. Mansfield 
niig only in the blo^ of certain polychete wonns, isob* Park. Proc, Nat. Acad, Set. 19,855-00(1983). — ^Urease 
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aoiiu was complfftely inactivated by the adcin. of CiiaO « 
and again reactirated to «!% by excess IlaS, Ph- 
CHaHgCl complexly dd^troycd the activity which was 
again restored by excels H*S. The effect is not due to 
the gc|^ptton of e^i^ynlc cm the susiM^ided metallic 
dcrivs. (ICH2)3Ug caused no significant inactivation. 

catalytically accelerates oxygenation of iireuse. 
Knx3^iic activity is completely destroyed when solus, of 
urease cimtg. CU2SO4 or QtfO arc aerated 3.5 hrs. The 
aeration elleet is reversed partially by cysteine and com- 2 
pletfly by 11*8, thioglyeoHc acid and HS-glutathione. 

I® but not T readily inactivates urease. Reactivation 
in this ease is produced by HavS but not by KCN. 

K. Hrv»wti 

Continued studies on the limits of specificity of pro- 
tectNe enzymes. Differentiation of proteins from blood 
plasma or seruiff of various blood groups of healthy and 
diseased subjects and differentiation of homologous . 
tissue proteins. l<!)niil Abdcrlialdeii and Sevcriati Buad/e. 
Fermentforschung 44 , 7ft cf. C. A, 27, 21»ftS.- 

The iinni' of rabbits which have bctMi injected subou- 
laneoiisly with protein prepns. from hiiitiau sera ri'prc- 
scntuig «iilTerent blood groups, and pos. and tieg. Wasser- 
iiianu n*aolion, I'onlains enzymes which are higlily specific 
for the protein used. 'Hie presemee of sarcoma, eareinouia 
and syphilitie inteelion alters the plasma proteins s«) Unit 
Llie Abderhakleti reai'lion becomes specific for proteins 4 
of patliol. origin. A. W. T>o\ 

Further studies on the specificity of protective enzymes, 
kniil Abdirhaldeu and (*eorg ICfTki'iiiaiiii. Ffimnit- 
tnrsihung 14 , 104-14(193:0; cf. C. A. 27, 29ftS. 'fhe 
urine oi rabtiits which had received sul->cutaneons in- 
jections of proteins and i>i‘ploiics prepd. Iniin various 
a)rgans of unitnals of different species (steer, horsi*, dog) 
c'oiitalned cnz-yiiies which were siK'<*ific not only for tin 
organ substrate but also for llie sju'Cies of aninml tr<»in ^ 
which it was obiaiiied. A. W. Dttx 

The behavior of dipeptides containing c-amino n- 
heptylic acid toward trypsin and erepsin. Kiiiil Abder- 
haldcii and Fran/. Broich. Fernifnlforschung 14 , 115 17 
(1933).-* Aniinoheplylic acid was eotipUd with 
HrCTIiCOBr to form hrowoaMyl-dl^t^mitioheplylu at id, 
ih. 71’, which was aininated to glytyUdl-*-aminoheptvliL 
atidf 111. 215^. A similar coupling with M«‘'C11CI0- 
C 1 1 BrC( )13r ga ve muot sot aproyl-dl-* -^mnioheptylu 

and, ni. p. not staU*d, which wa.s amiiiated to dl4ettcvl- 
dl-t -aminoheplyhc and, ni. alxivc 290“. Both pi'ptides 
were completely resistant to erepsin and trypsin. 

A. W. I)ox 

Further studies on the provocation of ereptic action in 
“erepsin-free” solutions prepared according to Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz and Horteneck. V. lunil Abderhaldoii and 
Klla V. Bhreiiwall. Fermentforschung 14 , IIH 27(193:1); 
ef. C. A, 27, .')7.">S. -Krepsin-free trypsin acquires eieptic 
activity when heat -inactivated ctepsin is added. Tlie 
substance resjionsible for this effirl is diffusible and 
thernii Stable. If the erepsin has been inactivated b^ 
H2S it is no longer able to evoke ereptic activit5^ in trypsin 
but regains this piopcrty on the addn. of /-3,4-flihvdroxv- 
pheiiyiulaninc. A. W. I)<j\ 

Correction to the paper of Abderhalden and Zumstein 
on the behavior of polypeptides containing proline toward 
the erepsin and the trypsin-kinase complex. Kind 
Abderhalden. Ferment fonrhung 14 , 12S 9( 19:^3); cf. 

C. A, 25, 77. — The prepti. of glyc>l-/-pn»line and dt- 
alanyl-/-Tiroline has bei-n reiH'ated and purer pnjducts 
have been obtained which are hvdrolyrcd by erepsin 

A.-W. Don 

Addendum to the paper on the fxidation of lactic acid 
and of f3-hydrozybtttyric acid by the heart muscle* I. 
Banga, K. T^ki and A. S/ent-(>y6rgyi. Z, physiol. Chnrt, 
220, 278(1933); cf. C\ A, 27, .3227.- A repefition 
of the previous work gave neg. results, shtmiiig thnf the 
Il-dmior effect of the McCIi0nCH2C02H used on that 
occ*asion was due to impurities. \ W. Iki' 

Carboxylase. I. Wolfgang LaiigchWk, RoluTt 
Jutteiiiaii, Otto Schaefer and Heinz Wn^c. Z. phy^tok 


Chm. 221, I 0(19e3).-~'Tlu! faulaMitjr pi cwbok^lue 
wdns. during the iMuceas of porifiattioo cw be owteome 
by adding 0.5 vol. of MeOH to lower the f. p. and qperat* 
iiig at a temp, of --20®. Addn. of MeOH to the yeast 
maceration juice ppts. greater part of the proteins, 
leaving the carlmxylase in soln. The remaining proteins 
are then pptd. by tannin and the excess tannin is letnoved 
by hide powder. Further purification is effected by 
adsorplion on Al(OH)i and clutkm with KH2PO4. The* 
Ix'st prepn. after dialysis was 1000 times as active iik 
lilu^tating CO2 from AcCOall as crude maceration juVey 
contg. the same amt. of solids. The purification process 
removed sucrose, iiialtase and trypsin, and the fnvxluct 
was proti‘m-free. A. W. Dox 

Enzymes of the Ibucocytes. JX. Thet<am7laseB of 
leucocytes, 2. Richard Willstutter and Murgaretc 
Kohdcwald. Z. physiol. Chem. 221, 13-32(1933); cf. 
C. A. 26, 1.303, 4613. -Kight individual amylases arc 
demonstrated: 4 lyo- and 4 dcsmo-aiiiylases. The dis- 
tinguishing feuttires of tlia'4 members of each group are 
(1) inhibition by glycerol and indcpctideiice of addnl. 
phosphate, (2) inhibition by glycerol and rcqninmient of 
phos)>hatc addn., (.3) no inhibition 1^ glycerol and indc- 
pcndenc^e of phosphate, (4) no inhibition by glycerol and 
rc‘quiretnc'nt of phosphate addn. The differences are 
due to alterations of defiiiite groupings rather than to an 
hiiinitely great no. of po.S8il)lo variations of a colloidal 
carricT. For the characteristic propertic>.s of these 
amylases ,3 at. groiipinfv of tlie mol. arc considered re- 
siMinsible: tlie specifieally active group, the group which 
rentiers the enzyme indefiendeiit of pho<q>hatc, and the 
group whieh dets. the inhibition by glycerol. A. W. D. 

Phosphatides. VIT. The sphl^omyelins of heart 
muscle. F. Klenk. Z CViem. 221, 67 72(1933) ; 

ef. C. A. 27, 1311.' -From 51 kg. of Me2CO-dried birf 
hearts about 7 g. of a sphingotiiydui prepn. was obtainetl 
which on hydrolysis by 0.5 N KDII in MeOH yieldetl 
lignoceric acwl, sU'uric acid and sphiiigosmc. A. W. D. 

Emulsin. IQI 1. The cleavage of phenol-(i-d- 
isorhamnoside by emulsin. B. Helfench, II. Kohr and 
K. Gunther. Z* phystol. Chem. 221, 90 2(1933); cf. 

A. 27, 29.')9. Phemd‘ft~tl^isprhamtiostde, m. 1ft I 2“, 
K0.K“, was obtained by hydrolysis of tlie tri-Ac 
deriv , ni. 1.3-1 5*', (oI*i! in CHC1» —7.3®, prepd. by Aw 
reduetioii of triaeetyl-phenol-/9-</-gliJCOside-ft-broTiio- 
hvtlrin. It is hydrolyzed by alnumd emulsm alMiut Iwiee 
as rapidly as the ctirrespotuhiig glucoside. The aetivity 
of Ihi.s en/vme is strictly parallt'l for the 2 substrates, in 
different st.iges of enrvme purification and damage by 
luat or ultra violet rays. Tlicie is no (g'etision to assume 
the e\isti‘nee «>! a spceific iso^hamtlosidasi^ 2. The 
cleavage of /l-d-glucuronides 1 conjugated glucuronic 
acids) by emulsin. B Helfcrich and O. Spamiberg. 
Ibid. 92 4.- Hydrolysis of Na 1 -menthol -/9-4f-glucuron- 
ate by aliimnd einulsiii ift different stages of purification 
does not parall(4 that of plicnol-^-J-gliieoside or 1- 
iiuntliol-(5-f/-glu<'oside. A specific cuzynic may therefore 
I>c assumed fnf the cleavage of glucuronides. 3. Im- 
pairment of emulsin by ultra-violet rays. B. Helfericli 
and (i. Brii‘ger. Ihid. 94 8.- The relatiK* rates at 
whieh en/ymie aetivity toward 2 different substrates is 
tU'Stroyod by exjiosurc of the enzyme pre|m. to ultra- 
violet light ate suggested as a means of detg. whether or 
not 2 spwifie enzymes are involved. Tfie aetiyity of 
almond emulsin toward plieiiol-d-^-glueoside and phenol - 
^-d-g<da^toside diminishes at tlie same rate; hence 1x)th 
substrates are hydrolyzed by the same enzyme. On the 
other hand, the activity toward phenol -/J-d-glucoside 
diminishes twice as rapidly as that towari} phenol-a-J- 
maunoside, and the existence of 2 stArific enzymes must 
he assumed. 4. The influence of formalin on the 
glucosidase and /^-galactosidase action of emulsin. B. 
Ilelferieh and S. ’Winkler. Ibid. 98-BX). — Tlie cleavage 
of iin‘lhyl-^t-//-gliieoside and phenol-jS-d-gliicoside by 
almond emulsin cxTiirs in the same ratio affer the enzyme 
has Ix'eti trc'alt'd for varying lengtlis of time with CHtO. 
The cleavage ratio, however, between these glucosidcs 
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and phttml-d-d-j^lirtMlde it Biteied vdhr eoniidenl^. 1 an tlie enzynw which mny be overlooked>in pancmtk 
'fills soggcats the possible txwfcncc of a apMfic/J-gtlactpsi-* amylase bceatt.sc of its hi^ concn. comt#r^ to that of 

dale. 4 ^ A. W. Oox leucocytes. 7 ^A. W. Dox 

Smnbfai* xm. PnmnfiM «iii7aiie dentifa of Iroa ttadles. VXn. Difforaatiatfon of tho Mudly 
(ItiGosidos of jy.0B«fy l g lM B 0 M mfan> and of Z^loMn. dooToblo Mood inm from homogtoMn iron and bom hi- 
daeoio. Burkhardt HeBeridi and Arndt Hoff. Z. oq;anlc iron. Oeorg Barkan. Z. physiol. Chem. 221. 
pkystol. Chm. m, 26^(1938) ; cf. fWeeedine abstr.— 241 .SI (19.33) ; cf . C. A . 27, 24(U .—Under suitatde condi- 
Tetrate 0 lylpko»^-f>-d--^ueosasMind«i m. 201.6-2/)*, 1«1V tions of ronen. of Uood aoln. and quantity of adsorlienl 
-10*. was pr^. by acelylatlcm of clurosaiaine with the "ea-aly clravabie" Pc may* be distinguished from 
NaOAc and AcsO and condensation with PhOIl in the * hemoglobin and inorg. Fe by its failure to lie adsorbed on 
presence of ^•McCeH^S^Hg and hydrolyzed by N KaOlI AI(OH)t. The .vpn. thus effected disposes of the mutually 
to N^MtyipheMl-fi~d’-g^eosamtnide (I), m. 238*^ (de- cfmtradirtory views of Lintzel (C\ A, 20, 21H) and Star- 
iomim.), (aJV •“ rrrare^ylphM0^^^-'g(tu:oHde-2- kensteiii (C. A. 24, 3542) regarding the nature of this 
hromohydnn, 1«IV ^^*7 . was (detained by c^asily cleavable he of the blood. A. W. Dox 

hroniination of tnacetylglucal in AcOlI and condensation Influence t he underlying surface on Ae cata- 
with PliOH, then hydrolyzed by McOH and a trace phoretic mobility of adsorbed proteins, P. Bowden 
of McONa to pkenol^-d-glucoside-2-hrotnohydrin, in. and A. Dumnictl. Physik. Z. Sow}Humon 4, 34(1*5 
I2J -4", [all® 88.2®, and the latter reduced by Na-Hg to 3 <1933)(in Kiiglish).- ITie cataphoretie behavior and 
phenol-^-desoxy^^-^l^fluc&itde (II), m. ld2-3 , [al\y 151)®. appanmt isoelcc. points of oxy- and carbonyl -hemoglobin 
nil* enzyme which hydralyzes I not identical with adaorlied onto iiuartz, chaicoal, Cu, afid paraffin oil 
glncosidasc since the ratio of the 2 activities is not const, dispersed in water, arc dependent to a marked degree on 

f.ir emulsin in different stages of purification, nor with the nature of the underlying surface. 'I'he hemoglobins 

rt-iiiannosidaac since the at'tivity ratio varies with different differ in this rcst>t*ct from gelatin and albumin. Cf. 

fkgrees of heat iniM'tivation. The cleavage of II is not Loeli, C. A. 17, 3082, and Krcundlich and Abramson, 

proportional to that of salicin by eniulsm in different C. A, 22, 3331. L. W. Elder 

4tiges of purification, but is inroiKirtional to that of phenol- Title mercury-reducing substances of normal urine. 
<r-ff-niaimosidc by emulsin m different degrees of heat ^ B. Gwordz. Bull. soc. chim. bioL 15, 0fH)-81( 1933).— 

in.ietivation. A. W. Dox At least 30% of the Hg-reducing power of urine is due to 

Cytochrome C. Karl Zeile atifl Fritz Reuter. Z. a group of acids contg. N and unoxidizi*d S, formed by 

physiol. Cheni. 221, 10 1 10(1933). — ^I'he cytoi’hnime of the oxidation of protein ("oxy-proteic acids*' of Bond- 

ve.ist i& a complex consisting of a heiiiin, a porphyrin and /ynski). ITiese acids, togt*lher with the urinary pig- 

.1 colloidal currier. By treatment with llBr-AcOII the ments, were sepd. from the otluT Hg-rcfliiemg compds. of 

porphyrin component was converted into hematoporphyrm the urine as the mixed Ba salts. They account for a 

wliieli was obtained crvsl. as the HCl salt and as free base large proportion ot the unknown Hg-reducing substances 

.mil reduced by lIl-AcOH to nieso|)orphyrin. 'Hie 5 ot P£nau and Tanrct {C. A. 24, 5049). 'Hie effect #f 

p)tphvriii is therefore a denv. of etioporphyrin III and different protein diets on the excretion and S eonteiii of 

(oiiUiiis the sunn* side-<4iain grouping as the natural these sul^stances was studied. L. R. Gilson 

hliMid pigment. An a1 tempt was made to del. the mol. wt. Properties of the j^osphorus-rich peptone obtained in 
ni the cytochrome system. On the basis oi heiniii content the initial stages of tiyptic digestloa of casein. P. Gralmr. 

tin smallest cytiK’hrome unit would have a mol. wt. of Compt. rend. soc. hud. 114, 13 i5(19*'i3); cf. C. A. 27, 

is.roi), but the substance IS actually a high mol. aggregate. 3720.- -Casein yielded alioiit 5% of a peptide cmitg. N 

The sue of the aggregate as detd, by diffusion ewffs. vanes 13.1% and P 2.2*\' . It formed an insol. Cu cotnpd. 

with the pH, the values for mol. wt. then l>omg 185, (KX) The ratio of free amino N to total N was 1:14. Other 

.it pH o.fi and 89,509 at pn 9.0. A. W. Do\ 0 proTierties are meiiticmed. L. h . Gilson 

Crystalline urinary urobilin, and further studies on Some chemical aspects of life. Food and evolution, 
stercobilin and copromesobiliviolin. C. J. Watson. Z. Teronu* Alexander. Ikientta 54, 252-(>3(1033). Discus- 

plnswL Chem. 221, 145 5,5(1933); cf. C A. 26, 4070.— sion. L. li. Gilson 

Methods are described by which urobilin was isolated in Norman XJrquhart Meldrum (1907-1933). K. G. H 
I IV .t form Ifom urine, and a sepn. of copromesobiliviolin Biochem. J. 27, 965-6(1933). — Obituary notice. B. H. 
.md stercobilin effected from an AcOH-EtsO ext . of feces. Mitogenetic radiation by means of a photoelectric 
b|K( tioscupic studiCvS arc reported, also reduction to the counter tube, bgcm I.^rcnz. tt/. S. Pub. Ilealih Repts. 

luuo eotiipds. and prepn. of Cu sdts. A. W. Dox 7 48, 1311-18(1933).- Biol, material test(*d consisted 

The protamines of some flsh species. M . A. Lisitzuin mainly of onion -l>asK* pulp and tips of onion roots. Mouse 

.md N. S. Aleksandrovskaya, g. physiol. Chem. 221, sarcoma 180, mouse embryo tissue and tetanizcd frog 

151 1 61(1933). —Two protamines wre prepd. from fish muscle were likewise tested. No mitogenetic radiation 

testa's by KosseFb method: perctne from Lueiperca sandra coiijd be detected. I'he exptl. arrangenicnt wa.s of such 

{suJtate |al1? —67.4®, n 1.3348, free ba.se [aju --55®, intensity that it should have been ixissible to detect '^cry 

w 1 3350) and acipenserine from sturgeon {sulfate weak inlensitics. The discrepancy between these expts. 

15", n 1.3360). The former contains arginine and and those of others may perhaps be explained by static 
liislidine but no lysine, the latter all 3 diamino acids, effi^cts. Wlicn L. started his work, pos. effects were 
I kith of these nrotamines combine with casein in the ^ found. In all cases it could be shown that these were 

pidportions 1 :5 to form salts which are insol. in H«0 and due to a static effect of the biol. material upon the field 

itil in 10% NaCl, but sol. in alkalies and irreversibly co- in the counter tube. Whenever tube and window were 

•igiilatcd By addn. of acid. The protamine caseinates properly shielded against static influences, no pos. efft*ct 
mav be salted out of soln. by (NH4)«B04, but ar^ not could be obser ved. J A. Kennedy 

ci).igulatcd by heat unless a Ca salt has liecn added. Protoint. XXUl. FluctuatitMi of fbya bioproteina (4). 

A. W. Dox Kinsuke Kondo, Masashi Murayania and Hiromu Iwaniac. 
Cell-bound eazymas of tiaaisas and glands, m. Pan- /• Chem. Sot^ Japan 54, 904-18(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 

creatic amylasA Richard Willstatter and Margarcte 9 5761.— ^be isoelcc. point <6 wheat glutciiinspre^. from the 
Rohdcwald. Z. physiol. Chem. 221, 202 6(1933) ; cf. same variety of wheat varied from pn 5.00 to 5.80. This 

C A . 27, 3968.— -The amylase of hog pancreas is almost fluctuation can be minimized to Ph 6,24r-6.37 if the other 

completely sol. in ^ or 100% glycerol. Only a few factors of estn. are identical. K. Kitsuta 

thousandths percent of celKliound or desmo-amylase Biodiemical probtoma of nitrogen and the eyntilieaie of 
»uii present. Although the lyo-amylase is n^adily extd. by protolne. V, Kulikov. /. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, 

‘iMiei H7*y, or anhyd. glycerol, the anhyit. soln. in eon- No. 6, 13 l7.-TdCheni. reactions caused by bacteria are 

tiasi III the other rapidly iindertiK*s an iirevt^rstble in- ^iscuswd with esflefial rt'fereiirc to protein synthesis, 
(•tivatioie. Gliipirol itself lias a slight iithibitory effect “ H. M. Leicester 
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Tht nle of-pnCelw ia OMteboUan. Wu. C. Rose. i 
OUe J. Sd.ya. 372- 88(1933).— The anabolism and 
metabolism of and their possible relationship to 

adrenaline and thynAine are reviewed. Particular atten- 
tientis paid to the relative importance of imtividual amino 
acids composing jested proteins. Present knowledge 
indicates that lysine, trytophan, cystine or me&ioninc, 
histidine and tyrosine or phenylalanine are indispensable. 

I. M. Levine ^ 

The optical rotatory power of heat-denatured egg * 
albumin. 11. Albert Barker. J. BioL Chem. 103, 1-12 
(19H3). The rotatory power uf alk., hpat-denatun*fl 
egg albumin varies in an orderly manner with the time 
and temp, of heating and approaches a definite limiting 
value which is pntnanJy a function of the H-ion and pro- 
tein conens. pf the soltt. during the actual heating. The 
optical rotatory power is the only property which at 
present is known to tie suitable for quant. charactcri/.ing 3 
a denatured protein and one may assume tliat samples of 
denatured egg"' albumin (or other proteins) having tlie 
same [a] are probably identical, whett^as those samples 
possessing markedly different values are certaifily distinct 
jhem. entities. A. P. ixithrop 

Radium emanation and muscle imbibition. l\ Mas- 
.*herpa and A. Sgro. BoiL 60 c. ital. bioL \pcr. 8, 479-84 
(1933). — Small doses of emanation produce an increase . 
in muscle imbibition during the first 8 hrs Later, tn^cause 
;>f changes in the permcabilily <>t the nitisele membrane, 
there is a rapid flow ol substances from tlie muscle into 
the water with a ('onscqncnt di*crease m the wl. of the 
muscle. There is also an initial increase in chn cond. of 
the radioactive water conitiarcd with the controls. Large 
doses of eiiiaiiation prodtUH* from Iht^ start a tlecreasi* m 
tii4B wt. of the muscles compared witli the controls. The 
Ate. cond. of the waU^r in which the controls are immcrsi'd b 
IS always greater than that of the radioactive water. 

Peter Masucci 

Thoughts and proposals on the nomenclature, classi- 
Bcation and quantitative valuation of accessory fattors 
modifying enzymic reactions. Carntllo Artoni Boll, 
pflc. Ual. mol ^per, 8, 481 8( 1933) . - A sc*hcmc of classifica- 
tions including the use of symbols, liased essentiallv on 
the mechanism of en/yine a< tion Peter Masucci . 

The esterase of enteric juice. Lorio Beale. Boll, soc. 
4al. hiol, sper. 8, 492 7(193.3); cf, i\ A, 27, 2195 
lliymol, toluene and CIlCli in satd. soln. and 1 hr. m 
'ontact with the jiiiic showed inactivations as follows* 
Ihytnol 8; PhMc 27; CHCU 34 ^/{ . Kiiti*nc luice was 
/ery resistant to qiiinrne and atoxyl; 0.5 g quinine and 
0.25 g. atuxyl jK-r 1. moctiyated the enzyme only 18 20S 
Bile, bile salts and Na otfete inhibited the action of the 
enzyme very markedly (0 70^^ c) Albumin had little in- 7 
flucnce; glycerol none. Both in an acid and alk. reaction, 
WiU.st&ttcr*s accelerating sy.sUni inhibited the action of 
> the enteric cstfTase. A conen of 0.02 M Na veronal at 
pn 7.3 inactivated the esterase 03</r Pc'ter Masuc^^i 

The viscosity of the blood following the Introduction of 
suspensions and anticosgulonts. Luigi Kobuschi. Boll 
soc, Ual. btoL sper. 8. .550 4(1933). VoriatiemB in the 
viscosity of the blood after the introduction of suapenaions - 
and anticoagulants. Ibtd. .555 00. The action of heat 
on the viscoaltir of the plasma and serum. Ibtd. 600 4. 
The physical state of proteins and plasma and their vis- 
cosity in relation to anticoagulants. Ibtd. 504-41 
The intravenous injection of 8 cr of a I 25% soln. of neo- 
hirudin per kg. of rabbit slightly increases the viscosity 
of the plasma, 'i'he intravenous injection of 20 cc. of a 
5% suspension of India ink per kg. of rahliit markedly 
di‘creases the viscosity of the plasma The injection of 9 
the anticoagulant and the suspemsion docs not change the 
viscosity of the plasma. Hc'iting normal plasma and the 
plasma contg. the* suspension to 00" decreases the vis- 
cosity. but heating benini ti> 00® iiu-reases the viscusitv; 
the decrease* is marked f<»r plamui contg the untici^- 
agulatit plus the suspension, sbglit for lliefiiot inal and that 
<*ontg. the suspension alone. Tin of dilii. on vis-^ 

cosity is much mon* regular in the antigoiigulant plasma -H 


m voi.?8 

suspimskn thsphktt^ Tha ns^to m cmildAod 

hv asentming certain Ghaagu in the phys. sttite of the 
ptagna pro^ns. peter Masucci 

^ pH in olacMIytic chro m ea h orasli, FUMHar tor- 
motions ia the nerva ceUe. cSovanni Dalma. BaU, 
soejUd. sPer, S, 691-4(1933) . Peter Masucci 

The influence of nuUnm emaastion on tiie 
conductivity of egg albumin. P. Mascherpa. BdU. soc. 
ual. bwL sper. 8, 017-20(1933).- The dec. cemd. of egg 
albumin solns. is increased by Ha emanation.^ The 
increase is proportional to the quanti^ of emanation 
used. The dec. cond. at the diRaf 24 hrs. was: (1) egg 
albumin m water -f- Ra emanation (of 509.85 Mache VJ 
0.1185 X 10 iq water 4- H* gas 0.1000 X lO^*; (2) 
in water + 988.80 Mache IJ. 0.2486 X in water H- 
Hi gas 0.1685 X 10* (3) in water + 1585.17 Mache IJ. 

6.1826 X 10 in water + H, gas 1.3176 X lO"*. With 
very high doses of Ka emanation as in (3) the protein 
soln. very rapidly became turbid. Peter Masucci 
Influence it the coagulation of protoins on Iho activitF 
of amylase. A. Oparin, S. Manskaja and M. Magaram. 
Btochem. Z. 26$, 21 41(1933).— The thenndability of 
amylase is increased by addn. of undialyzed egg albumin 
but diminished by addn. of dialyzed albumin. Amylase 
may be inactivated also in the cold in an acid medium 
At Pw 6.1 dialyzed, boiled albumin soln. added to the 
amylase can be pptd. without adsorbing any of the enzyme, 
but at lower Pn the ppln. in the cold is accomi>anied by 
considerable loss of activity. Peptone can protect 
amylasK* against inactivation in the cold but cannot 
reverse the process if the inactivation has already oc- 
curred. However, a considerable portion of the amylase 
mactivated by the albumin pptn. either by heat or by 
cold can tie reactivated by digesting the proU'Ui ppt with 
pepsm. S. Morj^lis 

Changes in the elimination of zinc under the influence 
ol radmtion. Kyuhei Nakadate. Btocheni. Z, 265, 
til 3(19;it3). Animals were radiated witli a variety of 
lamps hut under such conditions that during the 5 in in 
exposure the radiation dose was 20.4 cal. In every 
instance an incn*use m the Zn content of tissues was found 
111 the radiated animals showing that its elimination was 
diminished. 'Phe effect of ultra-violet lays was less than 
that of the longer wave lengths. S. MorgiiUs 

Changes in metabolism under the influence of radiation 
Xn Effect of different kinds of radiation on the gluta 
thione content of tiie organs of radiated animals. Ludwig 
Pincussen and S. Takaliashi. Btochem. Z, 265, 64 S 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 1026; 27, 48.36 -The effect ol 
ladiation with diffenmt parts of the visible, idtra-viokt 
and ultra-red spi*ctra was detd. on the glutathione coti- 
ti»nt of liver, sphxm, lung and muscle. S. M. 


(1933). — ^A iwntose compd. partly precipitablc by Ba 
appears in the CCUCOiH ext. from muscle which has liecn 
ground in water. At the same time there Is a dinihiutioii 
in the pyrophospliatc fraction, prindpally the free pyro 
phosphate. When muscle is ground in CCUCOsH thesi 
IS likewise fonnation of a pentose compd. but not so great 
In autolyzed muscle pulp the pyropbosphati* fraction 
decreases, but since the increase in orthpphosphatc exceeds 
this, other phosphate compds. must be involved. On 
thawing out ground muscle which has been frozen by 
liquid air, both free and Ixmud pyrophosphate undergo 
considerable decompn., but the increase in orthophos 
plmte is less than that expected. Apparently an org 
P compd. is formed. 1 S. Mor^lis 

Oxidative inhibition of glucolysik and the mecliaiuHn of 
the Pasteur reaction. Fritz Lipmann. Biackm- / 
265, 133-40(1933).— Oxidizing reagents (1», quinone) tn 
sniall ronen. inhibit gluoolysis. 3%is is not due to ati 
oxidation uf glutathione, becau.se muscle exts. free f/om 
SIT glueolysfc normally, but to an ^oxidation of tli* 
gltuvlyth* enzyme, 2,6-Dichl<»fophenol-indophenol a* 
profKnr comm, can reproduce tlie Pasteur rcactkrti 
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miiMsle ext. AltliQUi^ t)ie |iucdiyifai eBeede ext. !■ 
independlDt of tlie pimeiiceW Oi» la tint pfiMme of the 
dye, which ts Tedaoed la Nt but oxidised in Qi, gluoolysis 
IS nearly cooipteteHy inhibited only in Oo the hihtbitlon 
by the dye + 0% bohw fevefiible. In the OiHHi|d. odls 
the inhibttkm of is likewise due to a reversible 

•xidative inectivnlhm of the g^ucdlytie ensyme system. 

** S. Motfulis 

Coensyme acthrlly. VI. The oonstitiition of edeao* 
ginetsiiilsMlhorlc neld* H. K. Bamnsebeen, Kail Braun 
aiidl^clm Fttz. Biodfm. Z. 205, 141-7(1938); cf. 
C. A, 27, 112. — Evidflice is iiresetited which tlmiws 
doubt on Lehmann's hypothesis of'wShc inosinepyro- 
phosphoric acldjpature of coensyme. Until evidence to 
th<‘ contrary is forthcoming the constitutional formula for 
adcnosineti^hosphoiric acid, with the 2 pyrophosphate 
jrroutis in an tmtno linkage with the NHi of the adenine 
sliould t>e retained. S. Morgulis 

The theoty of glucolysig. H. K. Barrenbchcen and 
llfla Bcueschovs^. Btochem, Z. 265, 109 -<18(1933) .- 
Ai cording to Nilsson hexosemonophosphate undergoes 
])liysioL deoompn. mto glj^ceralddiyde phosphate and a 
VC substance, possibly AcCHO. According to Kmbden, 
OIL the contrary, hexosediphosphate is the intermediate 
product which splits into a mol. of glyceraldehyde phos- 
phcitc and OC(CH«OH)t, which tltfough a Cannizzaro 
ri ictioii change to phosphoglyceiic acid and glycero- 
pho<^phoric acid, tlic latter giving rise to lactic acid through 
the inUTincdiate step of AcCOiH. 6Ucording to Embden 
\iCI10 plays no port as intermediate substance in 
Kluiolvsis. Expts. with phosphoglyceric acid ^ow that 
iiLiisclc and, to a slight extent ato, liver tissue convert 
thii to Ai'COsH, leading also to a small increase in lactic 
.Kid Glycci aldehyde phosphate, however, is utilized 
l>\ ill tissues, and m the glucolysis of muscle it gives 
Kk til acid, but when the glucolytic process is suppressed 
\( C ( T( ) IS foniied instead . However, only a small portion 
of till glyceraldehyde phosphate is thus transformed, 
i In lai gest amt. scrvmg as a step in the formation of hexose- 
diphosphate. The authors, therefore, acceiit Nilsson’s 
vKw that the first product in the decompn. into 3-C 
subsUnees is Uie appearance •of a glyceraldehyde phos- 
phati Normally, tiic decompn. would proceed from 
tins to lactic acid through AcCHO and AcCO«H. The 
ionnatioii of phosphoglyceiic and of glycerophosphorie 
.u ids IS a phenomenon of stabilization, as is also that of 
hi \(}scdtphosphate. S. Morgulis 

Transfonnotioii of acetoacetoldehydo by yeut. Stefan 
f.r/viki Biockem, Z. 266, 195 8(1933). — ^Acetoacetic 
ic id IS 1 educed by fcrineuting yeast to d-^-hydroxybutyric 
11 id * Although the Na salt of AcCHsCHO reacts alk. 
viiicTi added to the fennenting sugar, the alky, is neu- 
tr ilized by the evolved CO2. The AcCHsCHO is reduced 
to i/-j9-butylenf glycol. ^ S. Motgulb 

Influence of fluoride on phos^tase activity. Ernst 
Auhagen and Stefan Grzycla. Btoehem, Z. 265, 217-22 
I —Kidney phosphatase is unaffected by NaF but 
TLjst phosphatases arc very sensitive to this inhibitor, 
ilii effect of NaP on taka-glyceropbosphatasc depends 
upon the ^11, but not on the oik. A dight inhibition 
tippi'ars on the acid side. S. Morgulis 

The partial dhfjmea of myrooinaae. Carl Neuberg 
and Otto von Schoenebeck. Biochm. Z. 265, 223-38 
(1933).— iee C. A. Zf, 4823. S. Morgulis 

Medtoaiam of engnne actUm. ZI. Gryolyaia# and 
gas abaofptioa of Ijopnitlc colloida. 1. Gertrud Weiss 
and F. P. Nord. Z. physik. Ckem. A166, 1-15(1933); 
(f C. A. 26, 2908. — Besides the cryoscopic expt. pre- 
viously describefl (C.#A. 26, 2X03), the absorption of 
ijlL, CiHi and NsO on Na oleate, egg albumin and 
Kclatin was investigated before and after freezing at 
18 and— 79®. , O.M. Murphy 

Biological eifocta of oxtramo praainraa. Aetta of 
bigh pfesaiiraa esg protalaa. J. Basset, M. Madieboeuf 
C5. Sandor. Comp^. rend. 197, 796-8(1983) ; cf . C. A . 
27, 3493.— Horse serum was subject^ to pm»$ures 
'•iryiips fgnm 30(Diti> 13,000 aims, bit periods up to 30 mill. 


1 Min. pressure for gelification was 13.000 \tms. Serum 
globulm jelled completely at 16,(X)Q whlle|aerttm albumin 
remained limpid at all pressures up to 15,000 aims. Studies 
are being made to det. whether premure affects the anti- 
genic spedfifHity of proteins. Julius Whffaf 

Uiastaws (JavUltcr) 12. Heavy metals in biological 
material (Anon.) 12. Bile acids (Schcnck) 10. Enzymes 
(Diehl, et el.) 12. Putrdfaction of hydroxyproline (Keil, 
a Giinther) 10. Cholesterol (1.«w4) 10. Cholatrienic 
add (Urakl) 10. Constitution of the bile adds (Dane, 
face) 10. 

li- METHODS AND APPARATUS 

SIANLBY R. BbNBDlCT 

A simple method for determining the calcium and phos- 
fdioaua contents of fecea. A. Lichtenstein. Nederland. 
^ Ttjdschr. Geueeskunde 77, 433(5 9(1933).— Finely grind 
and mix the feces; weigh 1 g. in a crudt4e and ash at a 
temp . not exceeding 4(K>*' . Dissolve the aSi in dil . HNQ|. 
To sep. P, add 4 cc. of a 15% soln. of NH4 molybdate. 
Remove the ppt. Ivy centrifuging; one may dissolve it in 
NaOH to det. P; it is fret^ from Ca. To tlie super- 
natant fluid, contg. all the Ca, add NaOH and then Acll, 
and ppt. Ca by Na oxalate. Dis.solve me pptd. Ca 
4 oxalate in HsSOi and titrate with permanganate. 

R. Beutner 

Traces of blood in the feces. L. A. Hulst. Nederland. 
Ttjdschr. Geneeskunde 77, 4455 9(19^3) H. detects blood 
in the feces of healthy subjects who were on a milk 
diet, by the benzidine reaction as follows: dissolve 1(X) 
mg. benzidine in 8 ec. AcH and add 2 cc. 3% HtOi. 
Introduce a lump ot feces into this mixture; a greenish 
or bluish color indicates a })os. reaction. The rcacti^ 
^ was, however, neg. and remained so even when a food 
rich m peroxidases -like beans- was given. For the 
detection of blood in the feces, it is sufficient, therefore, 
to prescribe a bloodless diet, and to see that there are no 
bleeding spots in the nose or throat. R. Beutner 

A new pycaometar for flie calibmtioa of raspiratiou 
apparstus with alcohol. Alexander Szakflll. Arbeits^ 
phystol. 6, 235 8(1932) . T. M. Carpenter 

^ A new method of detaimuiiiig the free water of 
etythrocytea. A. Slawinski. Bull, soc, chim. hud. 15, 
982 91(19;<3); ef. C. A. 27, 3732. -The free water of 
the corpuscles is deld. by comparing the relative dec, 
i'onds. of 2 samples of blood to which different proportions 
of Na citrate have Ixrn added, and applying the math, 
formula given. Horse corpiisrlcs contain 51% free water. 

L. E. GilMn 

A method for the purifidlloii of botuUaua torin. 
7 Shigeru Tatii. Campt, rend, soc, h$ol. 114 , 237-9(1933). 

L. £. Gilson^ 

Microdetenninatiofi of residual nitrogen and urea In 
the blood. Friedrich Rappaport. Mikroehemie 14 , 49- 
H(Kd9.'i3); cf. C. A. 27, 5357.— A description of ezpts. 
on the applicability of riie hyixibromite method for the 
iodometric detn. of NHi, of metliods for detg. the residual 
N in blood and in serum and methods for detg. urea in 
g serum and in blood. The analyses were made with 0.2 
* cc. samples. The hypobromitc method consists in treat- 
ing the sample with Brs in a suitably buffered soln., allow- 
ing it to stand a few min., adding KI and acid and titrating 
with NatSfOi. In carrying out the method with small 
quantities of materials it is necessary to take particular 
precautions with respect to both reagents andpr^^re. 

Hicrodetarftiliiatiofi of Indican in the blood. F. 
9 Rappagmrt and H. Kngetberg. Mikroehemie 14 , 74-80 
(1933)*— By modifying the app. and taking special 
precautions, it has been found possible to carry out the 
oondensatioa with thsrmol or bromothymol and satis- 
factorily det. the Indican content of 0J2 cc. of blood 
serum or urea. W. T. H. 

Tha datafmiaation of i^ycogan. Melville Sahyuu. 

Biol. ChernTm^ 203 8(1983); cf. T. A. 26, 751. 
When fhareool is tned to msure complete pptn. id glyco- 
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gcQ, not more than 50 mg. should be added as larger 
amts. (cf. C. Jk. 27, ^971, 840(1) interfere with the sub- 
sequent hydrolysis. small quantity of 2(i-8(J mg. can 
be easily «^td. cm the tip of a si>atula without weighing. 
Glycogen is hydroly/ed in 20 mm. in .*> N HsS04 but tlie 
vol. of acid should bi* kept as small as piissihle to minimize 
the quantity of NaiSO* formed on neutralisraiion. 

A. P. Loilirop 

An apparatus for aqt6maticaily measuring the respira- 
tory exchange of small animals. Helen C>. U^wis and 
James M. Luck. Bw/. Chent. 103, 209 20(1938). • 
ill the clased-s'lreuit type ot app desriihed tor measuring 
the* n'sptratory i xcliangt* ol smali animals the* rnU* of 
eonstiinptioii is detd. elo'tncally liy the rate at winch 
hW must be admitted to main tain a const, pressure in the 
system and llie COi priKiuctiuu liy Ihe cliaiige in con- 
ductivitVf automaUcally ri*cored, ol an absorbing solti. of 
The wftaholic rate of tttaie raU, tasted 
30 hrs., of g body wl., and at an envirouniental 
temp of 28", averaged 744 cal. per day per sci. m. of 
iMxly surfaiH* A. P. I^itlirop 

A simple photoelectric colorimeter. G A. Millikan. 
J. Phy\toi.7Q, l.''i2 7(I93;L. - A oolorniieter using a differ- 
eiitinl Cu-CuO photnelec. cell and color filters is desiTilied. 
It IS especially well suited for measuring the degiei* of 
oxygenation of hemoglobin solus. J. F L. 

A selective staining method for certain fats, t’lncenro 
Magri. Boll, sol. tlal. biol. sper. 8, .509 73(19.33). — For 
hustological S(*ctioiis the ti*chnic is: (1) Fixation in 
fICOU. (2) Sec'tioiiing (frozen). (3) Staining for 10 
mm. m a niixt. of eqiuil parts <if freshly prepd. sohi. 
(yl) and {B). (^1) Heat to boiling X g. ce-naphthol in 

1(H) cc. distd. water and add drupwise 0.1 N NaOIl until 
the oe-nuphUiol is completely dissolved. Cool. (B) A 
lv() aq. solti. of <ljttietliyl-/>-pliciivlenedianiiue. Mix 
(A ) and (B) in equal parts and alkahuize strongly (.5) 
iticluston 111 Apathy gum sirup. The fatty drops contg. 
neutral non-sat<l. fats appear a bright \ inlet, the oxidase 
granules a blue and the n.inaiii(](*r ol the lie 1(1 a yellowish 
greem color. The pos. vKilet reaction is only given by the 
glyeeridi s ot non-satil. tatty acids. Peter Masucci 

The nuclear reaction of Feulgen on platelets. Augusto 
Corradetti. Boll, sot ttal, hwl, sper. 8, 603 «5( 193.3). 
Feiilgeirs lest uas tu g. for blood platelets. Thest* results 
do not prove conclusively that thymus nucleic acid is 
absent but may be present in amts, too small to Ik* de- 
tected by the test. Peter Masucci 

The behavior of the specific granulations of white 
blood corpuscles and bone marrow cells after immersion 
in a normal solution of hydrochloric acid. Augusto Cor- 
ladetti. Boll, sot . tlal. htoL sper.5,i)^)0 BIckkI 

and bone marrow smears were treated with Gienisa 
stain, fixed in 9.5% ale. and immersed 4 mm. in TV HCl 
at 60*’. i!.xuiiin showed that only the eusiiiophile and 
azuTophilc granulations of the platelets and uicgakarvo- 
cytts remained uticbaiigcd. Peter Musuori 

The behavior of platelets and megakaryocytes after 
prolonged immersion m normal hydrochloric acid . Augusto 
Corradetti. Boll. so( . tlal. bioL sper. 8, 607 8(1933),- - 
Blood and Ixme marrow smears (newborn liunian and 
cat) weie fix«*d in 0.5* o ale. for 24 48 hrs., immersed 
in N IlCl f<iT 4,5 60 miii. al (»0® and treated with Giemsa 
stain for 45 60 min lixaniii reveals that the platelets 
remain unallerid; their azinophile granules ore us colomi 
as normal platelets Likc*wisc the arurophile granulations 
of the megakaryocytes of the Ikmic marrow cells remain 
unaltered. Peter Masucci 

Analytical studies. XVll. MicrodetemilnatiQn of lead 
and zinc in organic material: T^udwig Pincusacn and 
Ernst Brtick. Bioihem. Z. 265, 58 (K)0933); cf. C. A. 
25, 2751; 27, 744. --For the Pb detn^. the following re- 
agents are required: Fe-free HN(b, Pb-frcc H3SO4 (1:1), 
perhydrol, 70% Ac(tNHi, 10% NasS, gum arabic ,soIn. 
i : 10, a standard soln. contg. I mg. Pb ptr cc. (made by 
dissfiivtiig ] 6 g. Pb(NO«)/ ground and^iltied at KM)* in a 
1. of H?G). I'roc'ediire : Cover 2 g. dry tissue in a .'W cc« 
ICjetdah| Oask witli^ .3 c<*, ffjS<> 4 , fidd, drop lie cTrop, 


JINOi as long as there is any reaetkm; Itave overnight, 
heat cautiously, add 1 cc. perhydrol until a cdorlm soln. 
ia obtained. Transfer the ash soln. quantita^vcly to a 
centrifuge tube, dil. to about 25 cc. with and centri- 
fuge, twefcaubly the next day. Wa.sh the residue with a 
i^mple of cc. 1 % H 2 SC) 4 , then add to it 2 cc. AcONHi sold, 
and place in a boiling bath for 10 min. Centrihige and 
pour off the clear .solti. into a 25 cc. flask. Digest the 
undissotved residue in the same manner 4 5 times, then 
once with HA), and finally dll. Uic* contents of the flask 
to vol. l^*p. a standard with^^2 0.5 mg. Pb, with'tlie 
same quantity of AcONHi and on. to 25 (*c. Add a drop 
or 2 of NasS, and 1 cc. gum arabic to each flask and match 
the colors at once. The method is sensitive to 0.1 mg. 
Pb. For the Zn detn. addni. reagents arc required: 
.said. H;S soln., 30% NaOIi, coned. AcOH, TV HCl, 159J 
AcONIL, dil. HCl (1 pt. acid + 1.5 pt. HA)) . Make the 
standard Sf>ln. contg. 1 tiig. Zn per cc. Y>y clissolving in 1 1. 
either 6.79 g. K^SO* ZqSf) 4 . 6 H 40 or 4.4 g. ZnSO* 7HsO. 
Transfer quantitatively the tissue ash prepd. as before 
to a quartz dish, evap. to dryness and drive off the exc(*ss 
HsS 04 . Dissolve the residue in 5 cc. dil. HCl, transfer 
vntb plenty of II 2 O to a 25 cc. centrifuge tube, centrifuge, 
and wash the residue with dil. acid and water. Place the 
comiuned wash fluids in a 50 cc. Brlenmeyer flask, warm 
oil tlie water bath, pass in HsS, stopper and leave over- 
night. Addn. of a little* ether facilitates the pptn. ot 
sulfides; filter them through a hardened paper and wash 
with satd. H 3 S soln. ' Free the filtrate from H/S. To free 
it from Fc add 6 drops HNOj, transfer quantitatively to 
a 25 cv. centrifuge tiilic, make alk. witli NaOH, then 
acidify with AcOH and centrifuge off the ppt. Dissolve 
the residue in a little dil. HCl, and rei>eat the ireatnienl 
with NaOII and AeOH until a red-brown ppt. is produced. 
Ignite the supematant fluids in a 50 cc. flask and Ueat with 
HsS. r.eave the stoiipered flask overnight Collect 
the pptd. ZnS on a hardened papi*r, wash with HiS walei 
acidified with AcOH, and ash. Free the ash from further 
Fe impurities by treating it with 2 cc. AcDll in a centrifuge 
tulie and wash repi*atedly with acidified HiO. Tsi* tlu 
conilmied solns. obtained from centrifuging foi tin 
nephelometric detn, Dsc* measuring cyeiiiidcrs, 15 01 
35 cc., (‘ontg. 5 cc. IliS-water, 1 ec. TV HCl and 2 cc 
AcOH. Add the unknown soln or an aluiuot and tb( 
standard soln., then 2 cc. AcONFL, make np twth t(j thi 
same vol., mix and compare in a nephclonietei after 1 5 nun 
The method is sensitive to 0 03 mg. in 15 cc. S. M 

Colorimetric determination of calcium as picrolonatc 
V. Altcn, H. Weiinnd and K. KnippeiiluTg. Biochroi 
Z 265, 85 9(1933). With 5 ec. of a soln. contg. 0.020 
0.150 mg. Ca per cc., neutralize the acidity with 2 A 
NaOH to methyl orange, add a few drops lOVc sulhisalicylic 
acid, dil. to 10 cc. and filter. Place 1 2 cc*. of the filtrate 
in a small centrifuge lube, add 3 vols. of .ice-cold 0.01 A* 
pKTolonic acid soln. (made by dissolving 2.64 g in a 1 
HtO, wanning on the water bath and filtering the next 
day), and leave in a cold place for 4 hrs. with occasic nal 
shaking. Frcn* the sluny ppt. from the supc?matant liquid 
by drawing off the latter with the aid^of a porcelain 
filtration rod, washing out the traces of picrolcmic acid 
with small quantities of anhyd. ether. Wash the pqr 
and rcxl with hot water and transfer the^ln. of Ca picro- 
lonatc to a 50 i*c. flask. Heat this on a water bath for 
10 min. with 1 cc. satd. Br* water, add 10 ccralc., cool, 
and snake alk. with 2 cc. 2 TV NaOH. Keep the colored 
soln. overnight in a prot(*ctcd place and exam, with tlu 
step colorimeter, using the 530 mg. filter. Mg, K, Na 
and NH4 do not interfere with the detn. S. M. 

Colorimetric detennination of (.^oimlksrie acid is the 
presence of arsenate ions. Contnbutlon to the study of 
induced reactions. H. K. Barrenscheen, J. Bangs and 
K. Braun. Bwchem . Z. 265, 148-55(1933) . — re-examn 
of the problem of the colorimetric detn. of P in^tlu* 
presence of arsenate ions by the proc«*dure recommeiided 
by Braiinstein shows that this completely^ fails to yield 
reproducible lesults. Also, the variation in the result* 
dejiending ii|>on the ndatiun tK'twiM;i||^ tlie 
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and arsenate waaoB, makM fhe imlicatkA of a conrectaon 
init>osHibIII« It was found tlUit tnis dctn. demcmsUates 
Skrulial's induced reactious, the abs. and relative error 
i,\ the analysis increasing as the abs. or r«dative coitcn. of 
As in the system increases. Attempts to avoid this by 
iiii>au4 of NaHBOs to reduce the arsenate to araenite 
a/hich would not interfere with the reaction qI phosphate 
^iith the molybdate have not yielded the d^red result. 

Miirgulis 

Report on (the dptemination of) enzi^s. A. K.. 
fUtts. J. Assoc, Official Apr. Chem, 14, 479-89(1933); 
(f (\ A, 26, 5514. — previously described method 
will be studied collaboratively. A. Papinciy^Couturc 

Method! of detennifiing cholesterol, n. ifolumetric 
and graviinetriirmethods. A. Cantos Kuiz and Isabel 
lorrcs. Analei soc, espai^, fis. guim, 31, 685-94(1933); 
1 1 C\ A, 27, 3W)4 , — ^The volumetric method of Okey 
( (' yl . 24, 5789), and as modified by Turner (£\ A, 25, 
)i)S7), and the gravimetric method of Szeiit-Gycirgy 
(( i4. 17, 3197), for detn. oP cholesUTol in normal 

luiiiiati serum, were tested. The Okey method, as 
iiiofhfied by Turner, is best for detg. plants exts., where 
j oolorniictric method cannot be used. Recovery is 
The voluiiiotrie method of Rang (Microni6todos 
<k Pnicussen, 1932) i.s only recoiuniendcd for biiiiultaneous 
tlitiis. of neutral fatb. Recovery is only 65.8 mg. %. 
rill* S/etit-Gyorgy iiielhod is licst; recovery is 1(M).2%. 

E. M. Symnies 

Local detection and determinatioiin^f chlorophyll in plant 
tWues. S. llilpcrt, II. Uofiiicieraiid K. Heidrich. Ber, 
6hB, 144>i 5(1933), cf. C'. A. 26, 750. --The green color 
w ii iL li d( velops when chlorophyll -poor plant tissue is treated 
VI fill H )S()i and a Cu salt can be used for detn of the diloro- 
()ii\ II Kor a quant metliod, 9.1 (I 3 g. of plant nmtenal ts 
tn .ill'll with the reagent, liltered and washed, dried at 59®, 
ind Irecil Ironi yellow pigtneut b> extn. with 40% MciCO 
Ihi Cu conipd. (probably Cu phaeophytiii) is then 
dissolved in abs MvjCO and the abson^tion of 30 mm 
ihiikiuss of the soln. eoniiiared with that of a standard 
Mil absorption of the Cu compd. is ubinit 30% higher 
I li.in that of K chlorophyllui prepd . by Wilstatter's method. 

£. V. Thiniann 

Vuilogeii indicators (Miehaelis, Hill) 10. 

M.iniial of r)t*h yd ruled Culture Media and Reagents. 
Uh 1(1 , levised. Detroit: Difco Labs. 191 pp. 

C - BACTERIOLOGY 

ClTARLItS B MORRUY 

Bactericidal power of sodium ricinoleate. H. Violle. 
rend, 197, 714 16(1933).- The effect of a 1:UNX) 
soil! of Na ricinoleate on many kinds of bacteria was 
t tidied. The ooniinoti and pathogenic bacteria of the 
lull St null tract were unaffected. ^treptcKocci bp. were 
killed hut staphylocix'ci were not. L. E. CMlson 

Variations in the bactericidal power of gold salts on 
Koch’s baciUus in vitro depending upon the composition 
of the medium and the number of baciUi introduced. 
Paul Courniont, Henri Gard^e and P. l^chat. Compt, 
rnul soc. Uol, 114, 48-9(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 322.— 
Relation betwemi the bactericidal action of gold salts on 
Koch's bacillns m ^trd to that in vivo. Ibid, 59 1. - 
S>me addnl. expts. with Saiiocrysiii and allocrysiit are 
n ported.® L. E. Gilatm 

The extraction of a toxic and antigenic complex^from 
Aertrycke’s badllns. Andr4 Boivtn, Ion Me.sro1jeanii 
•nid Lydia Mesrobeanu. Cmpt, rend, foc. biot, 114 , 
^9/ 19(1933). L. £. Gilson 

Comparison dl the enumeration of bacteria by means 
of solid and liquid media. C. T. Butterfield. V. S. 

Health Repis. 46 , 1292-7(1988).— Under the stand- 
ndi/od conditions of Jtbese tests, the plate colony counts 
iiiii the most probable nos. computed from the diln. 
inithod are in excellent agreement for the detn. of Es, 
toll, and are in fair agreement for Aerobacter aerogenes, 

J. A. Ken nedy 

Thqdmmlitrsyof iliettptdasoftubecalebsdlli. XSXV. 


^ oonstliutlon of phthiocoi, tbe pigmanf isedated from 
me huaum tubercle bacUlns. R. J.IAnderson and 
M. S. Newman. J. Biol, Ckem, 163 , 197 201(1933) ; cf . 
C. A, 27 , 5364.— The yellow cryst*. pigment, phtkiocol, 
isolated from the Me«CO*soL fat of Uie human tubetCle 
bacillus, has been identified as 2*methyl-3-hydroxy-l ,4- 
naphthoquinone. This formula has ,bccii confirmed by 
synthesis. A. P. Lothrop 

The formation of oxalic acid inTdycobacterlum tubem- 
losis microcultures. M. Bergonzini. BoU, soc. Ual. hiol, 
sper, 8, r)27-ft( 1 933) . — Using Fortner’s technic, B. observed 
crystals of Ca oxalate in 19'l5-day-*oid culturcb of M. tuber ^ 
culosis. Similar crystals were observed m cultures of As- 
pergillus, PenictUtum and Streplothrix, but not in cultiirch 
of coli, dysentery, cholera or staphyloccxrcus groups. 

Peler- Masucci 

The dehydrogenase activity of Es. coli communis on 
highw fatty acids. F. P. Mazza and A. Cimmino. BoU, 
soc, Ual, hiol, sper. 8, 531 4(1933).— In the presence of a 
buffered suspension of Es, colt, the higher fatty acidb 
undergo a rapid oxidation; the oxidation d<K's not t^e 
place if the bacteria are killed by heat at 1(X)®. The 
velocity of dehydrogenation is: sU*arate > oleate > 
palmitate. During the first 50-60 min. oxidation occurs 
without production of CO*. Peter Musucci 

The mechanism of activation of glucose in lactic acid 
fermentation. II. Cl. Froniageot and J. Roux. Bio- 
them, Z, 265, 13 20(193.3); cl. C, A. 26, 2299.— Expts. 
with variable amts, of bacteria (on the basis of dry wt.) 
show that the velocity of the reaction is proportional to 
the quantity of bacteria. The rise in the curve ot CO* 
production for a given quantity of bacteria is practically 
the some with a rangi* of glucxisc* cotums. from 0.952 to 
2.6%. But the induction, which is unaffected when the 
glucose conen. varies from 1 to 0.1, becomes coiisidcrahTy 
greater as the coiicn. diminishes to 0.04 and 9.02. 

S. Morgulis 

Respiration and fermentation of lactic acid b^eria. 
John G. Davis. Bhchem, Z. 265, 90 104(1933).— L. 
ddbrucku pnxluces 11*0* equiv. to the amt. of used 
in the oxidation of the substrate. Methylene blue or 
p-phcnvienedianiinc, which increase the rate of oxidation 
, UK) 300%, diminishes the formation of 11*0* alxiut 2,W, , 
thus causing the respiratory quotient to rise. The iii- 
m*ase in respiration by methylene blue is due to the oxida- 
tion of lactic acid, and is unaffected by poiseming with 
CH*ICO*H, while the oxidation of sugar is inhibited cither 
in the presence or absence of methylene blue. The 
glucolysis is thus an essential step in the respiration. 
This is little affected by HCN, but the lespiration of a 
different strain of organisms (B. cereale) is suppressed 
by HCN or CO, and no HjO* is produced in their oxidative 
process nor is it influcnrt*d by methylene blue, 'fheir 
respiration is as.socd. with fermentation, and the pyruvic 
acid formed is changed partly to AeOH, acetoin and ak'. 

S. Morgutis 

Alkyl derivs. of halogen phenols and their bactericidal 
action (Klarmann, et al.) 10. 

Garshenfeld, Louis- BactiTiology and Sanitary Science 
for Students in Pharmacy, Chemistry and AHied Sciencc^s. 
2nfJ ed., revised. Philadelphia: & Febiger. 493 

pp. 

D -BOTANY 

THOMAS Q. PHILLIPS 

Physioochsmical aspects of ssx plants. W. F'. l.oeh- 
wing. Proe. tSac. PlxpU, Biol. Med. 30 , 1215-20(1933).— 
I SUniiigkte plants of photAperiodic, long-day spinach and 
short-day hemp were richer in Pe, Mg, sugar, sol. sap 
constituents and oxidative activity of tissue fluids than 
the corresponding pistillate plants. The findings reflect 
the rapid metabolism necessary for the production of 
large amts, of pollen, which comprise 10-15% of the dry 
wt. of the tops.* C. V. Bailey 

^ The latsx of m Jac traa of Cambodga. Gabriel Ber- 
tram «and Georgss Brooks. Compt. rend, 197, 601-5 
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W ,-HC«nftodge lac, the latex of Mehnorrhea laeeifera, i 
AitBcardiAeeae,AWa8 treated with EtOH. A gum 
OQOtg* laccase was ^td. Vtom the KtOH *90111. a new 
phenol, moreacal (If, somewhat similar to laocol, was 
sejtdt The yield of crude 1 was 55 50% of the latex. 

It waa readily oxidijsed by the air to a brown resin. 1, 
CaHi(OH)«Ci7H,i or perhaps MeCUlaCOIDtCieHw, pun- 
fied by vacuum distn , ni. 28^, di« «« 0.9874, mm * 1.5277 ; 

I diaoetate, liquid, du 0.9957, nu ^ 1.40^. Tctra- ^ 
hydromorcacol, prepd. by hydrogenation of I, m. 95 3®; 
its diacetate m. 70.5®. E, Gilson 

Aosiniilatioa of sulfates by fungi. Eufhiotrophy and 
pirmthiotrophy. Michel Vcil^nsl^. Compt. tend, 197, 
712 -14(19:13) ; ef . C. A . 26, .3541.— Not one of the many 
species from 5 genera of Saprolegniaceae studied was 
able to grow m a medium coiitg. KsSOi as the sole sourt'c 
of S, but all grew when a thio compd. (cysteine) was 
added. Twenty cuitureb (10 genera) of other parasitic 3 
fungi studied weic able to use cither form of S. Sapro- 
legniaceae an* V^rathiotrophic; the others are euthto- 
trophic. L. E. Oilsoii 

Bxpei^entB on the origin and function of berberine in 
Borberis darwinii. Heniamm Thornton Cromwell Bto- 
them. J. 27, 800-72(193.3).— Ihc alkaloid l)erl>cnnc, pics- 
ent in Berbrns darwtniit actumulates in tissues which 
take no part in metabolic activities, and which are made 
up principally of dead elements. Svnlhc*sis of the alka- 
loid takes plan* in summer during the period of active 
growth. It appi*ars tliat licrlierinc is a product of protein 
metabolism ; its synthesis is brought about bv condensa- 
tion of the products of protein breakdown and sugar 
residues. Benjamin Harrow 

Transpiration of different modifications of one species 
T^. Schmueker and G Dnidc. Nalufwtssenschaften 21, 
070(19:13).— The transpiration of leaves of Impatiens b 
noh tangfff grown on diffi*Tent soils and with differences 
m leaf siw* was found to be appreciably different I*er 
sq. dm. and mm. large leaves grown on leaf -mold soil 
evapd. 1.3 1.5 mg ; plants grown on almost pure sand 
evapd. 8 9 mg, Kvidciilly plants on poor soil tend to 
work up as much HjO as possitilc to obtain the necessary 
salts. 'I'he chlorophyU content per unit of leaf surface 
was for plants from heathy soil 2 5 times higher than for 
those from garden soil. B. J C. van der HcH*vcn ® 
A BUgsiy exudation from sorghum T. K. 8eshadri 
Madras Afjr. 7. 21, .394-ff( 19.3,3).- h>oin the iK'gmniiig 
of the flowering season a sweet fluid exudes from the 
eaih(*ads of certain plants of a variety of sweet sorghum 
known as Tdida jonna. Analyses of 3 samples of the 
fluid, dried for 1 week over coned. H2SO4, gave ash 1..3<> 

1 .5:1, total sugar 79 0 80 0, rcdiuMiig sugar 14 3 .5 

and sucrose .50 9-04 7%; the acid con Urn t was t-quiv to 7 
7.7.5- 8.00 ce . of N NaOH per 100 g, material Starch 
and dextnn wctc absent. Fresh samples of the exudate 
‘contained yeasts and bacteria but no fungi A .5% aq 
solm of the fresh exudate had a pu of 5 5; tins decreased 
to 3 5 after 24 hrs and to :1.2 after 48 hrs. Acid was the 
pnncipal product of fermentation, ve*ry little ale. being 
produced. K D Jacob 

The mechanism of the effect of toluene on fennentation ^ 
b]r yeast. W A. lUhtzcr. Btochem.Z.Za.f* 1? (10.^). ^ 
—The mhibituiy e‘fft‘ct of toluene on the fermenta- 
tion of ytast IS irreversible .nid I'unnot l)c removed by 
washing the cells 31iis i«- apparently not due to the 
loss of some substance through a change m permeability. 
Toluene poisoning generally docs not injure* the phos- 
phatase of the cells 8 Morgulis 

PliOBiphotylation by lactose yeast Kdiim-d Hofmann. 
Biochem. Z. 26 S, 2(13-8(1 9*33). -The lactose eyeast, 9 
Sacekaromyees fragilis and lactose yeast Sp. 102, can form 
H1PO4 esters of galactose. Large quantities of hexose- 
dipho^hate, identical with fnictose-l ,G-diphosphatc, 
were isolated together with small amts, of a monophos- 
phate. The latter, on hydrolysis witli taka-diasta.se, 
yields a free sugar which gives the Selivapdv keto reaction. 

8. MorguBs 

XiiCtase in bottom yeast. Eduard Hofmann.# Bto- 


ekem. Z. Ml, 909-*12(1988} .***Bqt«0ila y«Ml!ii do IU)6 
ment lactose because they ttdr tba laqioae 
the diaacdiarido. However, if a iuspemtai h digested 
with lactose soln. it acquires tSie ability to spfft lactose- 
iireide, setting free galactose. S. Moigttlis 

The diemical composttion d tho sporoa d fogothMa 
parairitea d oenola. Silvia Campanile. Num 
agric. 12, 640-8(1932) ; Ess. AppM Myeel. 12, 584HI.-<*- 
A parallel may bew established between ^e chem. oocupu. 
of cereal seeds and that of the spores d the fungi whirh 
attack them; the parasitism of^e cereal smuts mar'be 
fonditioned to some extent b^alimeotary needs, the 
specific nature of the attack on a poitlcuiar host being 
fiartly due to the alimentary possibilitl^ of that host. 
Ill tike seeds PtOi predominates over K while in the spoies 
the reverse is true. It Is thought that the large K content 
present in the spores of the cereal smuts may account for 
their tendency to induce cellular multiplication and the 
virulence shown by t^ promycelium toward growing 
tissues. Oden B. Sheppard 

Exanihema in pears and ita relation to copper de- 
ficiency. J. Oserkowsky and Harold K. Thomas. Science 
78, 315-16(1933).— The Cu content of leaves of Bartlett 
pear trees affected with exanthema was 3.1~6,l p. p.m , 
irrespective of whether the appearance of the leaves was 
healthy or diseased. On the other hand, the Cu content 
of the leaves from trees free of the disease varied from 5 1> 
to 20 p p m., trt*es growing in an affected orchard being 
in general low. KxiAthema is thus probably due to a 
deficiency of Cu. Spraying, or injection into the trunk, 
of M>1. Cu salts gave marked improvement in the affeettd 
tree<>, but Fe, Mn and Zn salts were without effect. 

K. V. 'Hiimann 

Chlorophyll (Aimstrong) 10. Ked sensitising with 
(hlorophyll (Kogcl) 5. 

E— NUTRITION 

PKlUP B. HAWK 

Carotene and vitamin A. Harry Goldblatt and Hurohl 
M Barnett. Prot Soc. KxpU Btol Med. 30, 201 A 
(19,32).- Biol, tests witli ‘albino rats showed that ttu 
color in carrot oil when considered as carotene was equal 
in vitamin A |>otency to an eqinv. amt of cryst. caroti*nt 
Carotene is probably the oiily growth-promoting fat*tor 
of the order of vitamin A in carrots. Tests confirmed tin* 
findings of Polak and Stokvis (cf . C A . 26, 4306) that 
0 (M)05 mg (0.5X) of carotene satisfied the requirement'- 
for a Sherman Unit of Vitamin A; this would make 1 
International l^nitof Vitamin A (IX of pure carotene) th< 
equiv. of 2 Sherman Units. C. V. B 

The specific action of com, barley and other grains 
on bone development. J. C. de Ruyter de Weldt ami 
E. Brouwer. Ver^laie landb, Ondenoek. dUjkslanibouw- 
proef^ta. No. 38C, 275-300(1932). — Seventy-six partx uf 
com, barley, rye, wheat or oat meal (all made from tin 
whole grains) mixed with 20 parts of gluten meal, 3 port*, 
of CaCOa and 1 part of NaCl caused various di^ees of 
rickets m rats. Com was the worst and barley hi*st 
while rye and wheat occupied intermediary positions from 
the point of view of imducing rickets in {ats. The cffcxit 
of oats was uncertain, as the rats made insufficient growth 
on the oat diet. When the P content of tho diets was 
brought to the same level by addn. of a small amt. of 
Na2liP04» there was no appreciable change in bone forma 
tioti or compn. The so-called “aatiealeifying action" 
of the cereals needs further investigation, as this '^action" 
m addn. to the vitamin D content of the cermls may U 
responsible for the sp. effect on hone dlVdopment, 

R. M. Barnette 

An appraisal of antiracbitlcs in tsemi at rat and 
diniod units. Alfred P. Hess and J. M. Lewis. J. Am 
Med. Assoc, 101, 181-4(1 933) .^A dlnical test corsied 
out on irradiated milk, ''yeast mitk,"iood4iver edt and 
viosterol and controlled hy Mol. assays dcmoostiated 
that the antirachitic milks imfuire from M to 40 and vk>*- 
terol 600 to 800 (tat units da^) to Qai||Br proMthm or 
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effect badini. mfik ki the inpjit Mtelile . 

antinichitlb 011 n cntttmuiuit rale. The niexleed ^ 
iinciion hetiveeii dinicel end rat mdta impBes that the 
present method of tating antiradtitJes is mialeaditig. 

Raclul Qfoifm 

A century of piemru fai the dunaiaCry of autiitieii. 

If . C. Sherman. ^ tPSp, 449-7. B. R. 

Vitunln B(B») end 0 <Bi) contesteof oottoneeed urpd- 
nets May L. Whitaitt. Ind. Eng, Chem^igS^ 1169-71 
- Cottonseed meal when ted to tats proved to be s 
1 giod source of both irimmins B(Bi) and G(Bs). The 
oil contained neither. Tne hull^ were rich in vitamin 
), had no BfBf), and showed evidetiewt^f a third 
I loior of the vitamin B complex. Amy LeVesoonie 
Effect of carnon dioxido and aodium benioate on 
vitamin C eoatent of orange Juice. Agnes F. Morgan, 

( itlicniie 1. Langston and Anna Field. Tnd. Eng, 
(hem 25, 1174-6(1933).* -Frozen Valencia and navel 
oi.inRi's liad the same vitamin C value. Na benzoate ^ 
ti 1(1 no effect on vitamin C, while* COf protected it from 
oMilcition, Amy I^Vesconte 

Some aapeeta of citric acid metaboUam. Adrian C. 
kiivpi^r and H. A* MatUl. Btol, Chetn, 103, 51—60 
P) i:)) The serum citrate conen. is increased in rabbits 
I V NallCOs alkalosis and diminished by NH4CI acidosis 
iiul tnarke<Uy by inanition. Analysis of the blood from 
V moils p.irls of the body failed to demonstrate any rela- 4 
ion 1)etwcen any particular tissue and the oxidation of 
cViTK «icicl but blo^ from the rent! vein contains loss 
luin that from the renal artery The citric acid content 
o( liinnan unne increases slightly after each meal irre* 
|H(tivL of the presence of the acid in the food. It is 
hcnasccl l)y vigorous exercise and by NH4CI ttigestioti 
01(1 inmast'd by alkalosis produced by hyperpnea The 
\ II I it urns following the Intake of food cannot be cxplaimxl 
oil Iv on thi basis of acid^base relationships. When ^ 
^ \ui in dosi's of 2 20 g., 1.5 2.5% escapes oxidation and 
1 iunticl in the urine so that citric add is rapidly but 
not loTiiplctely oxidized by the human organism. 

A. F Lothrop 

The gaseous metabolism of pigeons during avitaminosis, 
l. Sir/jrui Arch, intern physiol. 36, 1-12(1933) - 
Mit Kisal metabulism of pigeons Is quite variable. On 
j ilui of polished nee at a temp, of 29 30 * the values . 
(till noniial but at 12-15'* the O2 consumed is kiwer. 
Action of pilocarpine on the gaseous metabolism of pigeons 
(luring avitaminosis. Ibid 13-17. —The injection of 
oiKk into pigeons fed polished rice incn-ases the 

I) consumption A decrease occurs, Imwevcr, if the 
Ml iniiii (lehciency is marked. If these vitamin-depleted 
i»i/. oH> are injected with pilocarpine while they are being 
ft (1 >L ist there is a marked increase In (h consumption 

C. M. McCay 7 

So called hypervitaminosiB D. A synthetic critical 
survey and a personal contribution.^ Pietro Coccheri and 
(»i(iaM.hmo Rossi. Pedwtrta 39, 301-27(1931); Chem 
Anlr 1932, Tl, 2182; cf. C, A 27, 1921.- Iniunes 
c-fiusul by large doses of vitamin 1> depend upon (1) un- 
(lMnt.'Ml ergoBtml, (2) contamination of the ergostcrol, 
•Mil ( {) tovic stmstances formed OtS the result of excessive 
irruliaiioti. The degenerative effect is attributed to the 
um hinged ergoSlorol. The accompanying toxic sub-® 
I im ( cause hypercalcemia and helerotropic caldffcation. 

I MtsMVi amts, of pure vitamin D produce hyperphos- 
1 ii III niia and excessive calciiicatkm of the bones. There- 
l«>ri pun. prepiis. are required for therapeutics. 

M. G. Moore 

Vitamina and Infeetloa. A. Frank. Z. VUaminforsch, 
i >1 52(1932) Zenir. 1932, II, 396.— On the 

5i 1 uf some expts. ano review of the literature the fket o 
I Lca pted that the datmer of infection Is decreased by a 
^itamin-contg. diet and increased in avitaminosis and 
hypMvitaminosis. All 'vitamins appear to be concerned. 

Hk inaimer in whicli vitamins function to prevent In- 
lutiDii IS disciissld and left an open (ptesdon. 

M. G. Moore 

ihe t»e aatlssoflnttlc vltamiii eontent of Oeonan 
foods * le V. « Gbim. Z. VoUutnOkhiHi DAUftoK 


4, 887-«, 86*^ a7»-8; f, IMI(1988)j ' Ckm. ZtiOr. 
1932, 1, 1262.— One guinea pig uqit (M|S) was deffoed 
as the daily dose of food in g. neoemory to keep the pig 
healdiy. Fruit was found to tie much poorer in vitamin 
C than older work had indicated. Black currants shd^ 
200 MB, strawberries IQD, raspberries and gooseberries 
50, red curratits 33, apples aliout lOj pears and quinces 
in winter practioaliy none, oranges and lemons 200, 
mandarins 50, tiananas and piiTcapples 16, dates and 
Ogs Httle, and haws (after cooking) 100. A large no. of 
culinary plants were investigatefl, both raw and cooked, 
thehr stage of maturity also being considered. Residts 
shewed carrots 10, red cabbage 100, cooked about 15, 
white cabbage somewhat less, sauerkraut still less, spinach 
ir , cooked none, turnip 2(X), cooked about 30. Cabbage 
salad showed less than 20, endive salad about 20; raw 
beets, celery and onion were poor in the vitamin. Chives 
were rich (100), as wore parsley (200) and horseradish 
(200), after cooking 60. Tomatoes showed only 20. 

At. Q. Moore 

Influence of the food and environment of milk-produdng 
animala on the vitamin content of their milk. Martin 
Schieblich. Z. Volksernahrung DiiUkost7, 9(1932); Chem, 
Zentr, 1932, 1, 1963 4; d, C, A, 27, 143, 2707.— 
The vitamin A btonxi while the animal is on pasture is 
so slowly used up that there appears no deficiency of this 
sdtamin in the milk during the period the animal in kept 
in the stall. Vitamin B is formed in the paunch of the 
cow. There is a definite relation between the vitamin C 
content of the food and of the milk produced; sUage gives 
milk rich in this vitamin . Vitamin D content is dependent 
upon food and environment. M. G. Moore 

Studiea in purine metabolism. I. Bamgenoua purine 
metabolism in guinea pigs. Kozo Tomita. Set-kwai 
Med, J, 51, No. 95- 136 (English Abstract 4-5)(l932).-^ 
Normal ^nea jiigs fed on oatmeal or Slicrman's vitamin- 
C-free diet plus fresh radish excrete 0.33-0 35 mg. of 
urinary uric acid N per day, 0.21*0.25% of total urinary 
N. Feeding a purinc-coiitg. diet or pure purine does 
not increase unc add excretion, although total N is 
proiiortionally increased. Tlie av. uricolytic index of 
the iioniuU guinea pig is 98.8 and the purine ooeff. Is 309. 
The c*tid product of purine metabolism in this animal is 
ailantoiii, not unc add II. Endogenous purine me- 
tabolism in guinea pigs. IM, No. G, 37-118(English 
Abstract 25) (19.32) . -The end product of endogenous 
purine metabolism in guinea pigs is also chiefly allantoin, 
not uric acid, and it is decreased in summer, and increased 
in winter. The spleen does not take part in this me- 
tatiolism, but if part of the liver (about Vs) ^ removed, 
not onJv uric add formation and deoompn. are decreased, 
fiut also other purine metaboltsm is diminished. The 
(*ndogunoit.s purine metabolism is also diminished when 
the reticulo-endothelial system is blocked. S. T. 

Production in dogs of chronic black tongue with anemia. 
C. R. Rhoads and D. K. Miller. /. Kxfil. Med, 58, Sffi 
605(19:13).— By feeding a particular diet, apparently 
lacking a xuh'.tance clobely assoed. with vitamm Bt (G), 
a chronic disease may lie produced irregularly in dogs, 
characterized by atro|)ic glossitis, diarrim, loss of wt. 
and anemia. The disease can be prevented and relieved 
by materials rich in vitamin Bt (G). C. J. West 

Activated lipoids. Standard Brands, Inc. Brit. 
:I94,408, Jime 29, 1933. Unsaponifiable lipoids, par- 
ticularly ergosterol, are rendered antirachitic by treatment 
with ultra-violet light in soln. in a liquid consisting of, or 
contg., diethyjene dioxide (dioxan). Other compatible 
liquids may be mixed with the diethylene dioxide, a. g., 
BtOAc, a triethanolamine, CA. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

BOMBR W. SMITH 

Meet of prohmgad admlniabratloii of the antorior 
pitnitaiy-llke honnone on pltottaiy and flunrid. J. B. 

H. Selye, p.*L. Thomson and 7. E. ^IHaitiaon. 
Free. Sk, Bxptl. BM. Med, 30, 590^1(1933}; c|. C. A. 
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2781, 581f ; 2$, 1583, 37()0.~-1 q the female rat, the i 
injection of ailterbr pituitary-like hurmcine (A. P. L.) 
caused parallel incrca&s in wt. of the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary, of the ovdHes and of the thyroid gland; in the 
malt, the thyroid and piliiitary did nol enlarge. A. P. L. 
bad no elTect on the thyroids of liypophysectomixed male 
or female rats. Production of exclusively thecal luteinisa- 
tion and continuous estrus wiUi anterior-pituitary-like 
hormone. II. Sclye and J. B. CoUip. Ibid. 847-9. ■ 

A. P. L, injected daily into 30 rats from the 6th to the * 
2r)th day of life caubed luteinizution of the thecal oc‘Uh, 
the formation of thecal corpora liitca and cotiltnuous 
estrus; there was no follicular matiiratioti nor fonnation 
of normal or atretic coriHira lutea. Hypophysoctomized 
Uats reacted similarly to the A. P. L. -injected immature 
rats. Furthy studies on production of thecal luteWsEa- 
tlon by means of A. P. L. H. Setye, }. B. Collip and 
D. 7.. Thomson. Ibid. 78()-3. It is thought that the . 
immature pituitary is unable to furnish a complenimlary ' 
substance nc^Oiary for the nortiiul action of A. P. I. on 
the ovary; it Ix^coines able to do so Ix'fore normal puhertv 
is reached and at this lime A. P. L. will produce precocious 
puberty. Species differences in the reaction to A. P. L. 
may lx* due to differences in the ability of the pituitary 
to furnish the oomplemeiitary substance. C. V'. B. 

Further eiroriments on induction of ovulation in toads. 
1. A. Wills, G. M. Riley and K. M. Stubbs. Proc. Soc. « 
KxptL Biol. Med. 30. 784 6(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 3607, 
35210. - Six Bufo ameruanus females were given daily 
implants of 4 hypophyses from gar pike {Lepidosteus 
platystomus Raftnestfue and L. ossrus L.); ovulation 
occurred in 5 surviving animals between the 2iid and 6lh 
days; similar results were obtained with a female, Hana 
pipiens. Ovtdalion was not inducted in 2 toads liy tm- 
iriants of rat hypophyses. The inaliirity h<3nnone among ^ 
lower vertebrates may lx* non-specific C. V. B. ’ 

Thyroid hvpertrophy as a response to the gonsd- 
stlmtuating hormone of the pituitaiy. Oscar Riddle, 
Robert W. Bates and Simon W. Dykshom. Proc. Soc. 
Kxpil. Biol. Med. 30. 794 7(1933) Neither prolactin 
(cf. C. A. 27, 4280) nor the gniwtli prindpic of the 
anterior pituitary caused hyi^rtrophy of the thyroid when 
injected into doves and pigeons. Hyperplasia of the 
nonnallv developed thyroid following pituitary adminis- < 
tratifm is a spc<ci5c n^sponse to the gonad-stimulating 
hormoue or to another pituitary deriv. of similar soly.; 
good gonad -stiniululitig prepns. do not invariably induce 
thyixiid hyperplasia in doves and pigeons. C. V. B. 

Compaimtive studies of gonad-stimulating hormones, 
n. Influence of length of period of administration of 
certain extracts. C. F. Pluhmann. Proc. Soc. ExpH. 
Biol. Med. 30, 1014 10(1933); cf, C. A. 27, 2485.- -The 
administration of a known total dose of ovarian -stimu- 
lating pregnancy bkxKl ext. over periods of 10, 15 and 
20 days produced a much greater increase in the wts. of 
the ovary and the uterus of the immature rat than when 
thi^saine total dose was given in 5 days. Similar results 
were obtained with unln*ated human pregnancy blcKx! 
scrum, Antuitriii-S f Parke, Davis & Co,), Collip’s 
A. F L. (Eli Lilly and Co.) and FoUutein (E. R. Squibb 
and Sons). Opposite results were obtained with acid 
exts. of sheep anterior pituitarv glands. C. V. B. 

Biological characteristics of ovary-stimulating extracts 
made torn blood of pregnant women. C. F. IHuhmann. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biot. Med. 20, 1193 5(1932). - A crude 
estrin-frec* ext. was prepd. from blood by a method based 
on that of Wallen -I.awrencc and Van Dyke (cf. C. A. 
26, 1968) for the extn. of *3iebin'* from anicrior pituitary 
glands. This ext. readily induci*d luteinization in the 
ovaries of immature rats; it did not stimulate tfle rapid 
development of graafian folhcles nor cause a great in- 
crease in ovarian wt . when given in large dosi>s for 5 days. 
Inductioa of ovarian growth with an extract made from 
blood of pregnant women. Ibid. 30, 149 50(1933). 

In immature rats given 2 daily injections of pn*gnaiicy 
blood ext., equiv. to 0.22 cc. of the origiitai blood plasma, 
over a period of 29 days, the ovaries Vcighed 84-293img.^ 
the ovgfies of cont|;Dl animals weigm 16-19 fdk* The 


time factor is an important feature in iomperiag the 
effects of this hormone witlnthose of fresh aatetior hypo^ 
physial implants. C. V. Bidley 

mparafron of prolan, thcelln end thaqm from the 
same urine. Philip A. Katzman and Edward A. Doisy. 
Proc. Soc. Ex^. Biol. Med. 30 , 119fi-7( 1933) .—Adsorb 
prolan from the urine on BzOH as described by the authom 
(cf . C. A . 27, 762) ; strongly acidify the ^trate with HC^ 
let stand a few days, ext. the supernatant fluid with 
BuOH in the continuous extn. app. (cf. C. A. 24, ^646). 
distil off the solvent, leech the r^ndue with benzrae^nd 
remove by distn. Dissolve tM residue from 100 gal. 
of urine in 1500 cc. of 80% BtOH oontg. 150 oc. cotuxl. 
IICI, boU 4 hrs.. distil off the ale. and add solid NaOH 
until the soln. is alk. to plicnolphthaleift Ext. the soln. 
with equal parts of BuOH and benzene and continue the 
process as described by Doisy and Thayer, begiuning at 
step 3 (cf. C. A. 25, 5458). Purify theded as the Na 
salt (cf. C. A. 27, 989). The yield of thedol is 2 5 mg. 
per gal. of urine. • C. V. Bailey 

Female hormone (menformone) and secondary xoale 
sexual organs. J. Freud, S. K. dejongh and E. Laqueur. 
Nederland. Tijdschr. Genceskunde 77, 1109-17(1933). — 
The antagonistic influence of the female follicular hormone 
upon male sexual characters is explained^ by a checking 
action on the testicles or on the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis. Tliis effect is absent in castrated animals 
in whicli, on the contrary, some of the organs, such as the 
seminal vesicles, inespase in size (cf. Loewe, et al., C. A. 
25, 5699 700). This observation cannot be explained 
by male hormones, pn\sent in the fenialc honnone as an 
impurity, since even pure cryst. hormone produces such 
effects. Moreover, the growth of the semitml vesides 
produced by cryst. honnone differs qualitatively from 
that pnxiuci*d by male hormone. R. Beutner 

Urea deanmee teat in pregnancy. A. Cantarow and 
G. RicchiuU. Arch. Internal Med. 52, 037-4a(l9;W). - 
In normal pregnatides urea clearance ranges from 28 to 
1^%. Clearance diminished toward the end of the 
pcrifjtd of gestation. It was high early in this iieriud. 

J. B. Brown 

Mechanism of the inhilption of gastric function by fat. 
Robert K. S. Lim. Quart. J. Exptl Physiol. 23, 263*8 
( 19*13) . -Only one chdonc is responsible for the inhibi- 
tion by fat of both gastric secn4ion and gastric motility. 

R. B. 

The minute- and stroke-volumes of fhe human heart 
in different positions of the body. I. L. Fisher. Arbeils^ 
physiol. 6, 1 1 1-32 (19;i2).— The min.-vol. of the hearts 
of 5 females averaged 3.63 1. lying and 2.86 1. standing, 
and the stroke-vol. in the 2 positions averaged 50.2 and 
42.9 cc. in the 2 positions. Five men showed similar 
differences. I'he sitting position gave values between 
those of the other 2 positions. T. M. Carpenter 

The respiratoiy endiange and energy requinmient in 
mental work. D. £. Rosenbluin. Arbeitsphysiol. 6. 
214-34(1932). -In 41 expts, of 40 min. duration with the 
Douglos-Holdatie method, severe mental work resulted 
ill a 5% increase of energy output. T. M. Carpenter 
The dioline and acetylcholine contents df animal tissues. 

, Erich Strack, Ernst Neubau(*r and Heinrich Geisseti- 
dorfer. physiol. Chem. 220, 217^(193;!).— Fresh 
functioning liver of steers and dogs contains practically 
no free choline or acetylcholine. Tlic free choline in- 
creases rapidly after the blood cirailation has%^cn inter- 
rupfrd; hence the ph 3 rsicil. content can be detd. only 
after very rapid fixation of the tissue. This increase is 
irregular and is especially noteworthv in the 1st and after 
the 4th hr. KtOH is unsatisfactory as a fixing agent. 
> This accounts for the dlscrepancfrs and^oubtful findings 
reported in the literature. Another source of error is 
a substance, probably a HsO-sol. sphingomyelin, from 
which free choline can be formed tby too high concii. of 
mineral add during the process of isolation. A, W. Dox 
Role of glutatliione la the V reduetton. Rawson J. 
Pickard. Bull. soc. chim. biol. 15, 781 •9(1933); cf. 
C. A. 26. 4072.— Expts. are descaibed 6n the detn. of 
the reducing factor Y of the blood. ^In noMoJ blood 
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lltf <8 t&e Y nduc^ is due tt itfutetUene wu) . 
tbe WnUn i to to uakaowa substances. In many * 

the proiieMr^ of the tatter is toraaaeds Gbitathlooe 
is eUminated by pptg. the corpuscles without takiag. 
Twenty referenoes. L. B. Gilsra 

ChoUiie in (motheimpic powtfers. M. Rondeau Du 
and E. iCahaac. Bidl. soc. Mm, idol. 938-^ 
(1933). — ^Nearly all the powd. gland prepns. used in 
opotherapy contain choline, probably derived from ledthin 
by «hydtolyais; henoc the Horenoe IrKI reaction for g 
ehobne cannot be rcli^oo to identify testicular prepns. 

lu E fSlaiMt 

Pbysieoehemical propertiea of iMmocyanlns. nx. 
Jean Roche a^ Pierre Dubouloz. Bfdl, soc, ckim. hiol, 
ISJ364--<18(HOT)."-Sec C*. A, 27, 3958. L. K. O. 

The miaefal matter fixed in the seminal cells during 
spermatogenesis. A. PoHcard. ConM- 197, 710 
11(1933). -The ash patterns of incinerated sections of 
testicular tif».sue are described. L. R. Gilson 3 

Is the thyroid-ftimulating Ifiirmone of the anterior 
hypophysis eliminated by me kidneys and present in 
nrine? Max Aron. Comfit, rend, soc, hiol, 114. 20 3 
(1933) -Reply to Krogh and Okkels, C, A . 27, 4287. 


L. K. Gilson 

Potassium content of the voluntary and involuntary 
striated muscles of young animals. A. I^Hcr, A. 
Bernard and G. Bernard Comfit, rend, soc. Idol, 114, . 
58 9(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 2990. • The K of the voluntary ^ 
muscles of the cut, dog and pigeOn increases during the 
first 10 days after birth as tnoveineni becomes more rapid, 
but in the new bom guinea pig, which is able to move 
about rapidly as soon as bom, the K is high at the be- 
ginning and does not change. No significant change 
occurs in the K of the heart muscle of any of the above 
species. L. F, Gilson 

The carbohydrate metabolism of the chick embryo. !> 
Constantin Donholfer Biorhem, J. 27, SOti 17(I9:k*i). - 
With n*gard to the carbohydrate content of the egg, the 
water-sol fraction of the ale. ppt. can be sulidivided into 
(a) nut precipiulile with phosphotungstic acid (the nature 
of tliis fraction is not known) ; (b) the ovomuaiid sugar; 
and {() preciinlable with trichloroacetic acid and ferment- 
able i« ioto, representing piotetn sugar. Glycogen is 
found both in the water-sol. and water insol. portions. 
The total carlH)hvdrate content of the egg varies between ^ 
272 and 29t» mg hree sugar reaches its lowest level on 
the KHli day and rises again slightly during the last days 
of incubation. Reduction in the water-sol fraction of 
the ale. fraction of the ale. ppt dccreuscs in the first 
and increases in the second half of incubation. The 
reducing power of the water-insol. fraction iif the ale. 
ppt. decreases from the start to the end of the ppt. Total 
carbohydrate diniinishcs till the 9th day. B. H. y 

The component fatty acids and glycerides of the milk 
fats of Indian goats and sheef. Das Rain Dhingra. 
Biochem, J. 27, 8.hl-«(1933). The fatty adds of the 
milk fats of goats and sheep are similar in compn., hut 
‘ dilTer from those of cow or bulTalo butters in the higher 
content of t|}i lower fatty odds The content of ^e 
fully said glycerides in the 2 fats seems to he a function 
,of the mean unsatn. The general properties and com- 
IMmenl glycerides of goats and sheep with fats are not d 
very diiTcrent from those of the cow and buffalo, and 
there isaio reason why they should not lie used as sub- 
stitutes for the latter. Bwnainin Hmow 

The glucolytic mechanisms of bfam. Chones A. 
Ashford. Biochem. J, 27, 903 I0(10;i3); cf. C. A, 2d, 
2473. -Glucose breakdown to lactic add by brain tissue 
IS not inhiMlcifi by t^ presence of glycogen. When glu- 
cose and hexosemonc^hosphate or hexosediphosphate are g 
present together, the glucolysis observed is the sura of 
the gluodyses produced from each substrate separately, 
'•liowing that the Snxyine systems respopdble for the 
1 ’effects are independent. When ghtme and manose 
jrc present tojj^ther, the results show that tjte Mme 
in? vine is responsible for thdr breakdown. B. H. 

DistribotiflB of anlfor In goat hair. '^>onfhy * 

1 lofd *nd Roihrt H. Marriott. Biochem. J. 27, 911-14 


(1^).— The cortex is sepd. from the BieduUa of goat 
hair oy treatment with 4 N ^aOH.lThe percentage^ 
content of S in the cortex is 8.60 imd in the medulla 0.23. 

Benjamin Harrow * 
Ctldum and i^hospliorua metabolism. John If lilc- 
Gowan. Biochem. J. 27, 934-42(1933).— The most 
important factor controlling the absorption of Ca and 
F appears to he the acidity of the gastric juice. The 
factor which influencch the absdrption of P is an excess of 
Ca in the diet, which, having neutralized the HCl, ppts. 
P as CaiCPOi)}. For the opthpum utilization of Ca and 
P after absorption, they should be supplied in the food 
imcombined vnth one another. The Ca and P in the 
blood arc prevented from interacting and to be held in 
soln. by the proteins. Benjamin Harrow 

Some factors in the milk of ladiyldual cows wUch 
modify the growth of lactic streptococci. Hugh R. 
Whitehead and Geoffrey A. Cox. Biochem. J. 27, 
951-9(193^1). — Milk contg. nos. of leucocytes in excess 
of 5 million peu* cc. gives rise to a rennet curd in which 
lactic slreptoc'occi aie tiol able to develop normal qiun- 
1 1 tics of acid. The influence of the cells is i)ro(>ably due 
to phagocytosis of the streptococci. The inhibitory action 
of the cc4h is eliminated by a heat treatment of the milk 
at 49 52® for 30 seconds. Bi*njamin Harrow 

Fat metabolism. J. B. Brown. Ohio J. Set, 33, 
359-71(19213). -The subjecLs of hydrolysis of fats, the 
action oc^cumng for the greater part in the duodenum, 
re^nthesis, passage to the lymph and portal blood, 
oxidation in the nonnal and diabetic systems, and the 
deposition in the tissues and liver are reviewed. The 
fatty acids of higli mol. wt. undergo the same reactions 
as fats. I. M. Levine 

The blood picture of the turtle after complete anogia. 
J. M. Johlin and Fisrin B. Moreland. J, Biol, Chem, 
103, 107-14(1933), -Turtles are very resistant to as- 
tdiyxiation and may be kept in pure Nj for as long as 28 
hrs. The blood sugar after such exposure to Nf may rise 
from a nonnal of about 50 mg. to alxiut 1200 mg. and 
the lactic acid may also rise to almost lUOO mg. %. The 
turtle expires a larger amt. of COt than it would m the 
air during a similar period and the total COi output in 
complete anoxia is greater than could be accounted for by 
the bicarlxmate of an amt. of turtle blood equal to the 
total wi. of the animal. The pw of the blood decreased 
from a normal of 7.9 to (5.8. It was not possible to 
identify mcthylglyoxal m the blood after anoxia. 

A. P. Lothrop 

The rate of change of alkali reserve after ingestion of 
salts of organic compounds. I Normal variations in 
acid-base balance under basal conditions. Jane Cape 
and Elmer L. Scvermghaus. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 257-^) 
(1933).— The acid-base levels (fin, COj content and total 
base) in blood scrums of 7 nonnal individuals under 
bas^ conilitions showed no significant variations over h 
rdbrning period of 5 hrs. Bkxid samples were 2akcn 
hourly and the subjects wctc kept at absolute rest during 
the observations. A. P. Ixithrop 

The kinetics of blood pigments: hemocyanin and 
hemoglobin. G. A. Millikan. J. Physiol. /Q, 168-79 
(1933).— The comparative properties of hemoglobin and 
hemocyanin aie: (1) time for dissnen. to teach half 
completion; hemoglobin 0.925-0.05 sec.; hemo- 
cyaniti 0.025-0.1 sec.; (2) chaioctcr of dissocn.; 
hemoglobin ■> monomoL; hemocyanin » monomol.; 
(3) effect of decreasing on rate of dissocn.; hemo- 
globin •• vicrcase; hemocyanin — increase or small 
change; (4) effect of iiugeasiug temp, on rate of dissocn. ; 
hemdklobm - great increase; G,o - 3.8; hemocyanin » 
probably great increase, Qw - 2.27-3.8; (5) approx, 
rate of combination (half completion of assocn. process) ; 
hemoglobin «• 0.003 sec.; hemocyanin - 0.003 sec. 
llie hemoglobins of pig, man, sheep and frog have different 
rates of dissocn., as do the bemocyanins of Mam and 
Limuhs, h Lvman 

JUkuaiiniitla iii*the nonnal male rat. Muriel £. Bell. 
J. Physiol, 79, 791-3(1983).— Urine from normal male 
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nta c ttnt ti ti s 0 JS^.8 g. per 1. of a heat>«(wgulable protrin. ^ 
^ « J* F. Lyman 

TIui diffusion of Inctsto into and from musclo. S. C. 
Dein^tta. J, Physwl. 79, 194 8(J93;i),— The amt. 
of licfkte diffusitiK into and out of retitinR and fatigued 
frog muscles indicates an apparent conen. of lactate in 
the water of the nmsck* of 20 mg. per 1(K) g. for rested, 
and 238 mg. |)er 1(X) g. for fatigued, mu<9cle. Cotirlmuoti: 
All the water of iiiu.scle is available to dissolve lactate. 

J. F. Lyman S 

The influence of the parathyroid on the metabolism of 
creatine and phonphoric acid. C. O. Iraric ami Constance 
N. Jenkinsoii. /. PhystoL 79, 218 2/5( 1933) . — In auinuds 
whose parathyroids liave been removed the conen. of 
muscle creatine phosphate is less than normal, and its 
rate of resynthefis following stimulation is much deiMVSsed. 
'Treatment with parathyroid hormone restores to normal 
the mtc of resynlliesis of creatine phosphate. Feeding - 
creatine along wj^ purathsrroid hormone raised the initial 
creatine phosphate of the muscle to values higher than 
noimal. J. F. Lyman 

Histamine in canine gastric tissues. Gertrude Gavin, 
I£. W. McHenry and M. J. Wilson. J, PhystoL 79, 
234 8(19.33). —Histamine, in relatively large amts., is 
present m the mucosa of the dog stomach. Stomach 
muscle coiitaius lesser amts. Of the total gastric hista- 
mine alxnit 89% Is found in the fundic mucosa. The A 
secret a^og effect of stomach e\ts. disappears after incutm- 
tion with hisluminase. J. K. Lyman 

The combined digestion of starch by ikt enteric juice 
and by amylase of different origins, l^renzo Cioglta. 
BoU, soc. tial. btol. sprr. 8, 4H9 92(1933). -The anit. of 
reducing substances formed by the combined action of 
saljga and enteric juici^ is greater than the sum of the 
reducing substances formed by each acting scparutciv. , 
Hepatic exts. do not acceliTute the action of euteiic ' 
juice on starch when c'ouibiiied. Malt ext. ac'celerutes 
the action of enteric juice on starch when combined. 

Peter Masucci 

Glutathione under different experimental conditions. 
I. The influence of the pancreas on the glutathione of 
the blood and of the organs. K. Ferrati. BolL stfc. 
ital, biol, sper, 8, 1(1933). — In depancreatired 

dogs, also in dogs subjected to a ligation <i( the ducts or < 
to a permanent panel eatic listulu, little change in gluta- 
thione content of the blcKxl or eirgaiis cKCurs within 1-2 
days uftiT the operation. After a longei interval the 
amt. of glutathione in the lilood, liver, kidneys and muscle 
diminishes markedly; the glutathione of the supratenals, 
on the contrary, increases almost 4 times that of the noi- 
mal. U. The influence of the removal of the liver on 
the glutathione content of the blood and organs. R. 
Ferrari and L. Cadeo. Ibid, .51l-13.--Thetc is a diminu- 
tion m the glutatliione content of the blood and organs 
after heimtectomy of giant Hungarian frogs. The de- 
crease is gn>atei in the* blood and muscles than in Ike 
other organs. 'This takes place immediately aftei the 
oi>eration and ix'rsists till the death of the animal. 

Peter Masucci 

The experimental hormonal hypercholesterolemia. K. 
Maurizio and 1^. Nardelli. BoIL soc, tial. btol. sper. 8, i 
346d)(lS».33). 'The blotnl of gumea pigs and rabbits, 
(males or females, mature or imrriatuie) wa.s assayed 
for cholesterol content lK*for<‘ and after the injection of 
urine frenn pregnant women. There was an increase of 
cholesterol of at least 30% and as high as 80% after the 
injection of the mine. 'J'he authors tvinsuler^a case pos. 
if the increase of cholest\Tol is when the cholesterol 
content of the blocxl was less than 0.35% licfote treatment; 
with values above 0.36%, they regard cases as ikis. even ' 
with an increase of only 20%. The increase m cholesterol 
is not profMirtional to the amt. of anterior pituitary 
honnone injected along vrith the urine. P. M. 

The action of pancreatic extract. Pietro Albertoiii and 
Ciuaeppe Borgatti. BolL soc. ikU, bioU f^er. 8, 686 0 
(1933). * Peter Masucci* 

The permaabllltv of the vitelline memiffsne of hen bggs. 


A. Onru. BoU. son. M. Mi* spat. 8 , 

Tlic vitdline membrane of tgg yolk is permeahle to 
glucose, sucrose and rsffinose and the permedtdBty Is 
independent of the conen. of these substances present in 
the external liquid* Peter Masuiici 

The coagolatlon-'inhibitlng aeflon of bile hi vitro* 11. 
II. Blbel. Biochem. 36-40(1933); cf* C. A. 

27, 1668.— The equil. of the system: protcinHleciUdn-Ca 
which is essential for the coagulation of the Mood is 
disturbed by bile salts. S. Morguhs^ 

Ammonia formation and pyrcplDaidiate decompi^tion 
in musde. H. Wl. Mozolowski and B. Sobeauk. Bio* 
them. Z. 285, 41 9(1933); cf. Barrenacheen and Pile, 
r. A. 26, 5110; Lohmatin, C. if. 27, 272.-« ••When muscle 
frozen in liquid air is ground the crealine-HaPO« is the 
5rst to undergo decompn. while the decompn. of pyro- 
phosphate and the formation of NH» run almost parallel. 
It is possible to alter this experimefitally by very brief 
incubation at low tetnp.,tso that the decompn. of pyro- 
phosphate t)ccomcs more rapid than the NHa formatiou, 
but the reverse condition has not been realized. The 
condition in muscles poisoned with CHJCOsH is the 
same. S. Morgulis 

The aigniflcance of the bile acida in carbohydrate 
metaboliam. XXVI. Glycogen formation in the liver 
of aplenectomized rabbita under the influence of adrena- 
line, cholic acid and spleen extract. KLeizo Fnjiwara. 
Biochem. Z. 265, 76HJ.(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2722.— 
Injections of small amts, of adrenaline (0.02 cc.) and 
urd administration of an aq. ext. of spleen (deprotciiiized 
with colloidal iron) inciease the glycogen formation from 
glucose in the liver of splenectomized rabbits. The 
simultaneous administration of adrenaline and cholic 
acid, howe ver, causes a diminution in the glycogen 
formation. XXVII. Glycogen formation in the liver 
' under the influence of hue acids after castration. Hiroshi 
Takata. Jbid. 80 4. —The glycogen formation from 
glucose ill the livci of male rabbits is increased, on the 
ay. al>oiit 17%, by the administration of cholic acid. 
This effect is diminished after castration, mote in ca^‘ 
of ovariotomy than of orcheotoiny. The reduction in 
glycogiu formation after castration is increased still 
further through the* administiatiou of cholic acid. There 
> is, therefore, a close n^atumship lx*! ween the glycogen - 
forraiiig activity of cholic acid and the gonads. 

S. Morgulis 

The histone of the bird erythrocytes. Th. Leipert 
and E. U*bcrl. Bwchem, Z, 265, 116-23(193:1).- A 
bud erythrocyte histone, purified os the picrate, was 
analyzed. Of its total N 45.1% was in the form of 
basic N (25 02% arginine N, 3.03% histidine* N, 17.05% 
Ivsitic N) Of 100 N atoms 4.28 are presi'nt as amide N, 
and 8.37 N atoms react with HNO». By the Sorensen or 
WUlstatter titration 10i05 and 10.16 basic grou))s are 
«lc(d., but the Cl I'ontent of the HCl indicates the prc.scnce 
of 17.37 basic groups. From the analytical results it is 
further concluded that 1 of the NHi groups of lysine is 
free, also that there are free guaiiidmc and tmino groups. 
The N detd. by formul titration and that detd? by meihyla- 
tioii liear a ratio of 1 : 3 to each other. Reactive OH group.s, 
) if present at all, arc in very insignificant %mt. 

S. Morgulis 

The role of iron in the gluccdysis of blood and muaclea. 
Hans Jakob IMvedt. Btochem, Z. 265, 164-8(1933). • 
UnlikeHhe experience with ale. fermentation, the addn. 
of c]r,flr'-phcnant]irtiline to blood chedcs the glucolysls 
only for the first 30 min. It seems, therefore, that it 
prolongs the induction i>eriod, but the glucolysis then 
starts up again and after 3 hrs. is as Ifllge asm the controls. 
’ On the glucoljrsis of the muscle ext. oddn. of the reagent 
which binds the ions has no effect at all. S. M. 

The abaoiption of aluminum compounds in ilie offaniam 
and a conaiomition of tike normal alumlninn content of 
anlnud tiaaneB. J. Wuhrer. Btochem. C. 26$, 169-80 
(1933).— After 10-15 months of administering AJ to 
•dogs the A1 content of their organs was not different from 
that of animals receiving ordinary food# IrritaWor of 
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A1 aiats^nre ummII in Ja bdnn Al- ^ i. 

(OH)i Mm^tered by iticmth wb$ ttcovcred tmoUailly ®* oidbon wi{ua 

completely lo the foces, end even In Idnc txpte. none of It goiter duo to on iodine defic&ncy per ee? Harold 
the M appeared in tito urine. Ocmchaaimi: A1 aatU oxe Uvine and Roe B. Remington. J. Chem. BdueatibIriO, 

leraetically S. Morgulia 649 59(1933) .^A miew of the literature on the exptl. 

Oo c y m poel w m of awed inetlnMyoial by wood and evidence that factora other than I (cabbage, Ca, light, 

mmmlatiifo. Brut Auh^n^ Stockem, Z, 366, 213-16 temp., scaaonid variation, endocrine glands, vitamina, 

112) claim that ^ infection, chem. stimulation) art concerned in the etiology 
itleAylglyoxal added to blood or muscle disappears * of goiter. One hundred and twenty-nine references. 
eifioskay and that thjUfmt. of lactic acid formed com- i Philip D. Adams 

spon^ to only a fraeflbn of the methylglyoxal lost could Alleged '^reflex’* ocular hninuiiity. R. R. Madison. 
notbeaubetantiUmleximritii^ S. M. J*ro€. Soc. FjM, BfolTMfd. 30, 1013(1933).— Rabbits 

Reeorption 4 fm by inteellne. P. Mahler and W. were repeatedly injected in 1 anterior chraber with 
Npnnenhni^, JM. Kkn, 26, 1330(1932); BuU. soc^ heat-killed or living B. typhosus; the agglutinin titer* of 

sU. kyg. aliment. 31, 283. — ^A discusufjlpn of the function the aq. humor of the vaccinated eye never exceeded Vt 

of bile and of pancreatic secretion in che mechanism of of the synchronous serum titer; the titer in the non- 
the resorption of neutral fats by the small intestine. 3 vaccinated eve never exceeded 1% of the aeium titer. 

9 A. Papineau-Couturc Contrary to Shatnburow (Z. Uyg. InfekHimkr. 114, 466 
The esirin content of aow ovaries. Fred E. D’Amour, (1932)), no local or “reflex'* synthesis m specific agglu- 
MarieC. D*Amour,andR. G. Gustavson. J. Pharmacol, tinins oectuTed in ocular tissues. C. V. Bailey 

49, 141-5(1933).— Follicular fluid contained 950 rat Disturbance of mineral metabolism In genenlixed 
units per 1. Corpora lutca contained 65 rat units per ostitia fibrosa and in multiple myeloma. C. H. Lenshoek. 
kg. T. H. Rider Nederland. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 77 f 119^203(19*33). — 

Effects at estrin and other hormones upon pregnancy. Description of a case of ostitis fibrosa srith parath^oid 
P. E. D'Amour, Marie C. D'Amoiir and R. G. Gustavson. ^ tumor and of a case belonging to the group of multiple 
J. Pharmacol. 49, 140<01(1933). - If cstrin is injected in myeloma. These 2 affections show many similarities, 

lats by the tenth day in doses of .5-25 rat wuiU dady als<i in regard to the disturbance* of mintTol metabolism, 

pregnancy is invariably termiuatecratid no other hormones jiarticulorlv Ca metabolism. R. Beutner 

can civcn.*ome this effect. T. H. Rider Una retention thro^ lack of fluid. P. H. Verspijek 

The excntlon of uric acid and urates by the bird. K. and R. Maathuis. Netiefland. Ttjdschr. Geneeskunde 

Gordon Young and Nieholob B. Dieyer J. Pharmacol 77, 2016 25fl933).- Depiction of water in the body 

49, 162 80(1033). The secretion of uric acid by the damages the kidney and Wds to uremia; this may occur 
cockerel is discussed. Any substance which causes after vomiting or diairhea and is often accompanied Jiv 

diuiesib increases the secretion Init no substaiict* tried s a loss of suit. At the onset this kidney damage can Aill 
increased the unc acid concri T. H. Ridci beiepatrcd; lalei irreparable anatomical lesions appear. 

An artiflcial heart for dogs. O. S. Gibtis J. Phar- R. Beutner 

matol 49,1816(10*3:1). T. H. Rider Fluorescent urine. W. P. Wassink. Nederland, Tijds^ 

Recognition and comparison of prolan and prolan-Uke chr. Geneeskunde 77, 40*35 38(1933) -The fluorescence 

substances. lUibeit M. Evans, Miruim K. Simpson of certain i>at hoi. unuc samples is due to their content of 

and Paul R. Austin. J.Exptl.Med 58« 561 74(193*i) mono- and di-act*1yl indoxyl. R. Beutner 

3'he gonadotropic hoimoiie of the blood of the pregnant Reducflon-oxidatioii determination In relathm to car- 
man* has bicu greatly c*om'd by udsotptioti on active dnoma. N. Waterman. Nederland. Ttjdsehnft Genees~ 
Al(OH}a followed bv elution 3'he pn'ims. so obtained ® 77, 4057 64(193.3). -The reduction-oxidation poten- 

xavf* deiiionstrabk gonadotropic effects within l(X) hrs tial of the blood scrum of cancer patients is detd. 

in 21 -d*iv-old leinale mice aftci 3 subciitaueinis injections A high value oi a large variability is an unfavorable 

of 0.001 mg m 1 cc. of physio] saline. Injection of prognostic sign. After Rdntgcn-ray irradiation the 

umipaiativcly large doses of thest* piepris into iminatuie imtentiul fiequcntly decreases. The potential of quinone 

male ruts catiscsl marked development of the tesUs, hydroquinone, or of methylene blue-rongalite, or cjrstine- 

which in 10 days were trt bled m wt . An astonishing cysteine (free from Pe) also decreases after irnuliation. 

incieast* 111 the wt <if the sctninal vesicles resulted, f<ir R, Beutner 

these engans weic approx. 7.5 limes heavier than in con- 7 Investigations on glycogen sickneas. S. van Creveld. 
irols C. J Wtst Nederland: Ttjdschr. Geneeskunde 77, 4659 76(1933).— 

Further studies on the hypophyseal substance givtim Cas(*s of heiiatomegaly due to accumulation of glycogen 
mcreased gonadotropic effects when combined with in the liver are dcscriiicd. R. Beutner * 

prolan, llcrhert M. Evans, Miriam IC. Simpson and sChanges in the gastric acidity in peptic ulcer, chdeqr- 
Paul R. Austin. /. PlxpU Med. 58, f)4f> 59(103.3), cf. stitis and other diseases. Frances R. Vansant, Walter 

( A. 27, 3515 - The hypophyseal substance the C. Alvaier, Joseph Berkson and Geo. B. P^usterman. 

viicigic fa(4oi - which gives UKTcasid gonadoltopic Arch. Internal Med. 52, 016-31(193:1). — study of 

ilhcts when combined with jirolan has lieeii .shown to gastric acidity, with a new technic {C. A. 26, 4688), is 

stscll possi*bs a ^eiinite though slight gonadotropic activity. 9 desciilied in a no. of pathol. conditions, such as ulcer 

by means of isuclec. pptn. or by means of tiyfitic and of the stomach and duodenum, cholecystitis and chole- 
^nptic digeiitioii, fractions conlg. the synergic primsple lithiasis. J. B. Brown 

at, re freed fnmi many contaminants, in particular of the Nitrogen and sulfur metabolism in Brikht's disease, 
.inlagonistir iactoi. The synergic principle is unaffected IV. Retention of urea in flie nephrosis syndrome. G. 

I >\ digestion with trypsm or tryiisin followed by a short P. Grabfield. Arch Internal Med. 52, 632 6(1933); 

ligestion with erepsin but the action of pepsin inactivated cf. C. A. ^5, 5201.- -In a patient with the nephrosis 

Uie material. A prepn. of the active substance has liecn syndrome studied over a *36-<lay period ingestion of urea 

nhtaiticd whieff is poient in a total dose of 27 gamma, g produced diuresis. Rexention of urea occurred, but 

C. J. West this urea did not appear as non-protein N in the blood. 

Acid-base equilibrium and pregnancy. Henri Vigne.s The retained N may be stored as “flesh" to replace tissue 

(lid Max Levy. JCompt. rend. 197, 794 -6(193*3).- protein which had* bcwti lost as serum proteins in the urine. 

^ • and L. have detd. tlm ratio cf chlorides in red Idood J. B. Brown 

( Us and plaania during pregnancy. Changes In this Food and goiter. Robert McCarrison. Brit. Med. J . 
t itu) have been inlorpreted as be^ due to a gaseous 1933, II, 671-45,— “The more perfect the constitution of 
•Uv ilosis, couourrent with rises in Pn of the blood. • thg diet the more normal is the thyroid gland, both as to 

Julius White sixe and as to it#action." J. B. Brown 
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Cminq The hlf^ antiitiilc value of the 

Mm after fho^ipuauk inaodvatioii^ sne^lene blue. 
J. R* Perdrau and C. Vodd. /. Comp. Path. Therap, 
01# 7fr-89(llJ33).— Tub virus of canine distcnipiT as it 
exiA$*tit filtrates or other fluids devoid of hviug cells is 
rapidly inactivated by the photodynamic action ol methyl* 
cne blue. The antigenic value of the vaccine is ultimately 
reduced by jmilongcd or excessive* irradiutimi. Drying 
the vaccine docs not a(fiiear to alTiH*t its immunizing 
propertieb. Rachel Brown 

Sedimentation rate and blood proteins in coUtia. M. 
RachmilewiU and A. Rosi*nlKTg. J. Egyptian Mfd, 
Assoc > 16, 924-3 l(BKi3}.* -In *simstic colitis the sedi* 
mentation rate of the erythrocytes is reduced from a 
normal of alxmt 5 hrs. to ovci 10 lirs. m most cases. The 
globulin ratio of the blood proteins is also lowered. K 
and R. suggest that this disease is allergic m nature. 

Rachel Brown 

The production of tuberculous tissue and hypersensi- 
tiveness to tubefbuUn in guinea pigs. C. H Boissevatn. 
Am, Hev, Tuberi, 27, iM)i) 9(1933).* During the pun- 
ficatioii of the phosphatide from the tuLx'tch bacillus, the 
power to provoke the formation of tutiercnlous tissue and 
the power to cause hypei sensitiveness to tiibeiLuliii aie 
lust sixnultancouslv. No concii of the material tliat 
causes the formation of tuIxTculous tissue takes ]>hice 
dming the lucpn. of the phosphatide. Most of the biol. 
activity of the tubeiclc tuicillus remains in the re.siduc 
after lemoval of the lipoids, carbohvdiates and sol 
lirotein. This residue contains an insol. pi olein. 

H. I. Corpei 

The lysis of tubercle bacilli in vitro Further observa- 
tions. H. J. Corper. Am Ret*, Tuberc, 28, I3H 43 
(1933).— The loss of acid fastness (lysis) of IuIktcIc 
bafilli in tissues (dog livei . spleen and kidney) sterilized 
by means of an equal vol. of (\% 112804 lot 30 nun to 
1 hr. and washed with stciik saline sohi is due to the 
acidity retained by the tissues, and is not, as pieviously 
reiKirted, caused by the action of autolytic en/y nies. 'J he 
HjSOi treatment apparently destiovs the enzymes in tlu 
tissues and, when piopctly neutralm^d, preps, these 
tissues so that they can be utilized as a nutiient by the 
tubercle bacillus at inctiliator temp. luliercle tiacilh 
added to IljSC'l^-treatcd tissues, which have U’eti neu- 
tialired by suitable alkalies (NaOH, Na 2 CO« or NallCOi) 
so that the reaction approximates the iiiutial point pn 
6.5- 8, retain their viability for ovti 2 months at 37®. 
At lefrigerator temp, (alxiut 2®) heavy suspensions (alxiut 
(i 1 mg. per cc.) may remain viable within a range of 
atiout pw 4.5-O.U for over 2 months. The effects of 
enryines (autolytic and digestive) upon the viability and 
the chein. and morphological integrity of the tulKnrle 
bacilli still remain to tie disclosed and await Ihc de* 
vidopment of suitatily controlled tests and appropiiate 
methods which will ensure sterility and tlu integiit^ of 
Uie en/yme ladiig tested oyer the long pi nod of turn 
rcqiufed for such action to be discerned. 'Fhe p}i of tfic 
medium in which the enzyme acts will reqnirt catcfiil 
coiitiol to oliviate misniterpretation. H. J. Cotik-i 
A uto-antibodieB in tuberculosis. O. Fibclur / 
Tuberk, 68, 6-8(1933).- F. found that a certain no of 
tuberculous si*ra gave a ikis coinpleincnt-fixution reaction 
with ale. lung exts. It could not be detd. with ceititudc 
whether the reaction is due to Uic presence of lung Iqioid 
antibodies In the tuberculous serum or whether it depends 
cm serum lability. To del. this further studies are 
essential. The ability of certain tuberculous sera to 
react with ah*, heart exts. is, in all probability, due to 
.serum lability. li. J. Corper 

PliysicocheiDical properties of tissues in relation 16 the 
normal and nafhological states of the organism. XVI. 
New diseoveiies on cancer caused by electrical conditions. 
F. Vlds and A. de Ooulon. Arch, phys. btoL 10, 119-28 
( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 6401 .—The incidence of spontaneous 
cancer in mice was much greatcT among. those kept in 
metal cages electrically insulated from •the earth than 
among those kept in similar, but giotindcd, cages. 

• L. E, Gifton 


Rumination of chlorides la pemphlgua. «P. Popchristoff 
^ and R. Zorn. Compt, rend, %oc, US,. 114, 6-7(f983k— 
Report of a case with marked chloride retentions Xuml- 
nanon of Ghlorides in eczema. Thid, S^lO.-^hloride 
retention frequently occurs in eczema. Same biopsy 
s|iecimens of eczematous skin showed twice the normal 
Cl content. L. H. Gilson 

The platinum electrode potential of Uie crystalline leas 
in cataract. J. Nqrdmanu and P. Reiss Compt, rend, 
S soc, htol. 114, 12-13(19:13). — ^'fhe nocmal cryst. IcnSihas 
an fH of IS; m cataract the fn averages 20.8. L. £. O. • 

Buffer coeflBicient curves of cRebrospinal fluid. N. 
Bernstein. Compt, rend, toe, bud. 114, 28-31(1933); 
cf. r. 4 I 25, 5201.- -The buffei coeff. cm'ves, as detd. 
by the Sb electrode, for ccTcbrospinal nuids from 10 
different pathol. caseb are given for the pw range 2 - 11 . 

L. K. Gilson 

Cataphoresis and some serological properties of cere- 
^ brospinal fluids. N. Bernstein. Compt, rend, soc. bioL 
114, *32 4(1933). — The* iSoelec. and tuutral points of 16 
pathol cciebrospinal (liiids wcic det<l. by cataphoresis 
e\pts covering the f>,i range 4-9.6. The alexin and 
hemolysin contents were also investigated. L. IS. G. 

Glucemia. Its {diysiological variations in non-diabetic 
pathological cases. M. R. Castex and M. Schteingart. 
Compt, rend, sor. biol. 114, 78(1933). - The extieme limits 

4 oi glucemia found in the KXM) cases studied were 0.04 and 

0.18%. In 460 cases the values were between 0.09 and 
0 1 and 111 300 cases less than 0.09. Diurnal and st^sonal 
variations were slight. L. K. Gilson 

Mineral equiUbrium of the blood and nephropathy. 
Reiiato Molfest* Unierva mod. 1933, II, 6()(J 12.— A 
discussion and review of the lilciature are given. 

Helen Lee Oiuchl 

Metabolism of normal and tumor tissue. Vin. Res- 

5 piration in fructose and in sugar-free media. Fiauk 
Dickens and (Jriiv Druniniond Grcville. Biochem. J. 27, 
8.32 U(1933), cf. C. I. 27, 1046. -The brain, letina, 
iLstes, kidtiev and spleen all oxidize glucose, though to 
(liffciing extents The respiiation of embryonic tissues 
lalls very little whui depiived of glucose. The respira- 
tion of Jitisi*fi lut sarcoma is not deci eased 111 the absence 
of glucose. The various tissues studied oxidize fructose 

^ to a greatei 01 less extent. Jciiscti tat sarcoma has tlie 
same R Q. m gliiiose and iii fructose. B. H. 

Sensitizing action of synthetic porphjrina. W. Huus- 
Ttj.iini and h M Km 11 Biot hem. Z 265,106-9(1933). - 
Since synthetic mesoiKirplij rm, isouroiKirphyrin and 
coprtiporphvnn have a photodynamic effect on blood 
agar {ilatis this cannot U attributed to any impurities 
but must lie regardid as a funetton of the i>orphyrms. 
Synthetic mcsoporphvi m has a very strong sensitizing 
7 action in the visible and 111 the long ultra-violet s|>i*ctrum, 
but isopurphyrin and copropot phyrm act slightly with 
.386 mu wave lengths, %nd practically not at all in the 
invisible range of the spectnuii. 8. Morgulis 

Investigations on the physicochemical proper&»8 of 
tissues in relation to the normal or pathological atate of 
the organism. XVII Recent studies on me atatiatical 
evolution of cancer as caused by taniag.* F. Vies, A. 
de Coiilon and A. IJgo Arth phys. biol. 10, 304-17 
® (1*1.33), cf C A. 27, .5401.- -Ill a statistical study of 
cancel i/at 1011 in mice, the progress of infection has been 
expluined l>v means of 3 parametets, oompared^to those 
of a test slandaid previously dcld. Bsr this method 
modifications of caiicerizatioii have been studied as 
caused by ladiation ami varying types of tar; the in- 
fluence of sc3ils, metals, daikness and Anally the presence 
in the fin*d of vaiious organs playing a ]^t in diastase 
9 or hormone deficiency has been %ietd. ^Feeding with 
these organs (stipiarenals, testicles and digestive tube) 
produces a considerable decrease of cancer ization. 

W. J. Peterson 

ImmuBologiGal study of native, denatured and reversed 
aerum albumin. Benjamin F. Miller. •/. ExpU. Med. 
58, 825-33(1933).— 'Native and reversed horse serum 
albumin are indtstingtiislialde when tested unmunologi- 
cally by means of the precipitin reactionai C. J.^Vest 
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F«nk chtofid* in tim trMtUMit of locoiidtfy Anemks 
of infants* L. N. da Gama Piliio. i?eo. tned, 
pharm, % 27^(]m). B. S. G. Barron 

llonoaodliitn oyromo, dealceatod tl^ndd and an 
imiNtto sodlisai salt of ttijradno. Willard O. Thompscm, 
Phebe K* Thompaon and Lois F.«N. Dickie. Arck. 
IntBmal Med. Sa»*57d-d2( 11133}; cf. C. A. 27, 241)4.-- 
Synlbctic thyroxine biypioulh is ronsid^ably leas effective 
in raising the basal metabolimn in timcdema than is its 
monosoditun salt. Considerable dtsereiiccs arc shown 
between the different i)repns. of th^Toid, which were 
tested^ by the various methods of administration. 

J. B. Brown 

AnealhaticB frau the practical and acientifle aspects. 

K. J. Morrin. Brit. Med. J. 1Q33, II. 630-8.— A review. 

J. B. Brown 

Antimalarial diemotherapeunc teats at the Devon 
mental hospital. S. P. Tames. J. Trap. Med. Hyg. 
36, 289-i')l(lU33).--Atcl)rin but not quinine or pheno- 
qiiinc prevented entirely the onset of the malarial attack 
within the usual inculMitioii period of the disra.se. 

Rachel Brown 

The adsorption of nicotine by the formed elements of 
the blood. A. I. Burslein. Arbeitsphyswl. 6 , 105-10 
(1932). — After the injection into dogs of 0.3 mg. of 
nicotine per kg. body wt. the ffieolinc was exclusivelv 
adsorbed by the formed elements of the blood. In vitro 
expts. showed that the adsorption capacity for nicotiiu* of 
the formed cletnents of d<ig blood was eqniv. 1 o O.OOh 
0.007 mg. iH»r g. T. M. Car;K‘iiter 

Sanocry^ treatment in tuberculosis. K. j. Hein- 
richst'ii and H. C. Saeany, Ant. Rn. Tuherc. 28, 
Siippl., 1 ^ridlKTi), - 'rhe authois found .50% of In- 
luMCulotis ])a(io]ils with a slationaty or downward pro- 
gressive advuticid tuberculosis of the "B" or *‘C*' tviK‘s, 
when giviii San<K*iysin in well-iegiilaleil dtwes, showed 
( 1 ) a rather pi outfit cessation of synifdoms which tende<l 
to Ik tieiniaiietil if tlie fiatient obsetved the usual incastins 
of hvgiene, (2) a clearing of tutKTCiilou.s innitiations, 
with niarkid libiosis and contraction ot cavities in ront- 
genogiams and (3) changes from unfavoialile to fnvorabU ^ 
lab. findsiigs. Of tli** roniainiug 50%; in those showing 
teriifioraiv inijiiovc nieiit theie was a shortening of the 
convalescent p. nod oi piolongalion of life oi tioth. Theie 
seems to lie a real indication for the drug’s use as a stip- 
poitivi treatment in colhipsc therapy, when fiatients aic 
not doing well, and whin a spiea<i to the othei Mdc is 
liemnnitig. TI. T» Corpei 

The action of formaldehyde on the tubercle bacillus; 
formalin disinfection in tuberculosis. Josi'ph ITolni and / 
WciiiCT Heiiiiiann. Z. Tuherk. 68 , 1 45-5(5 (PWI). 

Tlie disinfection of looms witfl formalin is the most 
efficient method r>f killing tiitiercic bacilli in the hmnes of 
consumptives. Fvfii the burilli found in the depth of 
v.iriotis materials are affected bv the fomialdehy dc gas. 

Ill the State Hospital in Kssen formalin distiifection tti 
Hosed app.*is displacing steam disinfection, and this 
kills tulKTole liacilli at a depth and protects the most 
delicate inaleidals. h'wthe purpose of testing disinfection ® 
app. and micnKirganism-deslroving solii.s. the culture of 
Uiberclfi liacilli on egg nutrient media from silk threads 
< ontg. pure cultures after exposure is considered an exact 
Mild certain method of test. An introductory rAiew of 
the Htcratmx' is given. H. J. Corper 

The cumulttlon of the dkitolie i^ueosldes. H. Baiiet 
.nid K, Frontier/.. Khn. Wochschr. 12, 973 6(193:1). « 
'liiirty-five % of th^ immediately lethal dose of digit oidn 9 
111 the* continuous infusion mcthrxl of Magnus will kill 
tats in 14 clays with evidence of heart damage, Mcire- 
<iver, the drug disappears frotii the heart much faster 
than hag been supposed* Ckarlv, it is necessary to 
diffetentiatc between the eiimulativi* cfect of the drug 
oltMrved even after a single iitjeottoii, and the cuinnlathm 
*'l the drug itself in Watcher’s sense, obtained with iii*^ 
bavciibus iiijijBtioiis of <0.5 nig./kg. every oilier day. 


The dogm of the true cumulative effeJ is given by the 
difference between the immediately fdlal dose and that 
which kills after a definite timef interval. So measured, 
digitoxin is much more cumulative than gitalin, and 
prepns* contg. both take an intermediate positidkif 

The sueeagoile and hypoglucemic properties m secretin. 
Jean LaBarrc and Jules Ledrut. Bull. soc. clnm. bioL 
15, 734-63(1033),— A method ^s given for prepg. secretin 
free from hyiiotensive principles. This procluct stimu- 
lated lioth the internal and external secretion of the 
pancreas of dogs and attempts to si^p. it into the resp 
hytiogineemic and succSftogic principles liy several com- 
monly listed fractional pptn. methods failecl. Two pptm. 
Ity CCIiCOyH or 1C CIOs, however, split the secretin mols. 
into 2 new products, which were sctxk The product 
incretin was purely hypoglucemic in action, and the other, 
excretin, t>urcly snccagogic. IMie latter had the higher 
inol. wrt. Seventy refcreiiws. ^ L. E. Gilson 

Action of sodium thiosulfate in carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. M. Cham bon and G. Bouvet. Compt. rend, sor.^ 
htol. 114, 45 -6(1933).— Dogs receiving 10 g. NasStOs 
intravenously did not recover atiy faster than untreated 
dogs poisoned to thi» same degree with CO. h. E. G. 

Specificity of the detoxifying action of amino acids. 
K. Figari and L. Sivori. Compi. ren/1, soc. bid. 114, 
53-5(1 i);i3). — ^'I'he mixt. of amino acids obtained by 
digrstuig any particular protein, tovni or species of bacteria 
schemed to have a specific detoxifying action upon the 
agent from which it was derived. L K. Gilson 

Hypotensive properties of the blood during peptone 
shoot. L. Jung. Compt. rend. soc. btol 114, 56-7 
(19:13).— Peptone shock differs from anaphylactic shock 
111 that it docs not cause the apiK^arance of a hypotetwivc 
agent in the blood. Expts. with dogs are descrirKd. 

L. K. Gilson 

Comparative toxicity of trypaflavine and gonacrine in 
rabbits. M, Levrat and F. Morelon. Compt. rend. 
iOL, htol. 114, (>0(19,33). Trypuflavine is goiiacrme-HCl. 
Both compd.s. arc equally toxic for the tabbit. The 

M. L. D. is 0.3 nig. jkt kg., iiiltavcnotisty. Chronic 
renal lesions in rabbits followiixg trypaflavine intoxication. 
Ihui. 01 -2. — A seven* and prolonged iicphriti.s is produced 
bv 0.2-0.3 mg. given intravenously. L. E. Gilson 
The therapeutic action of fouadine on canine filariosis. 
F. PoiK'siH). Compt. rend. soc. htol. 114, 219 20(1933). — 
I'hc drug IS cffeelive. L. E, Gilson 

Rules of chemotherapeutic action. R. Schnitzur. 
Naturwiaenschaflen 21, (581~;{( UK’i:!).-" A review, 

B. J. C. vuii del Hcx'veu 

The behavior of cats to heroin. Luigi ScTemtii. BoU. 
^o(. ttal. btol. \per. 8 , ,522-3(193:1). - Cats niav bc-c«nio 
partially habituated to heroin. PcU*r Masiicd 

Tobacco intoxication and cardiac glycogen. Mario 
Mattiuli. BoU. soc. ttal. btol. sper, 8 , 54*3-5(1933). 

* Peter MaBucci 

The toxicity of sodium fluoride. A. Constantini. 

Boll. soc. ttal. htol. sper, 8 , 573'6(19:i:i). -NaK in large 
doses is more injurious when givt*n by the intrapletu-al 
or tnlraiKTitom id than the gastric route; given 111 small 
doses, 0.02 g. kg. of guinea tiig, it is well tolerated 
by the pleural and pt*ritoiical but is rapidly lethal by the 
gastric route. Peter Masucci 

The toxicity of certain oigan extracts htjected intra- 
venously and its interpretation. P. Mascherpa. Boll 
soc. ttal. htol. 8, 613-16(1933). —Liver, lung, kidneys 

and striated muscle exts. witc prepd. by subjecting the 
resp. tissues to a iwcssuse of 350 atms. in a Buchner press 
The filtered juices were injected intravenously into rabbits. 
The animals showed a typical anaphylactic shock ter- 
minating in death. The order of toxicity was: lung, 
miisdcs, kidneys, liver. A cuirent of air rich in Ra 
emanations wps tiubbled through the exts. for 12 brs. 
'Hie intravenous injection of these provtxl as toxic as 
th(* luitreatedT <ifie,s. The (oxiHty of the exts. is ascrtlied 
to tli^ ffocciilaticffi of the colloidal (lurticlcs in the bltNal 
streAn with coiilbqiictit cmlMilisin^aiid dcath.^ P. M. 
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fai ^jila. Guy Loisel. Pre$s9 vUd. 4i» 
(1088). A. E. Meyer 

of inoidlii OB tho water metebimsm in health 
ilUl^ tebetee, Frift WintiT. Ada Med. Scand, 80« 
IWQfKIOSd).'*— la healthy peraotts injection of uisuliii 
brlUBa about concn. of the blood. In dialieties under 
inaiilin treatment there is also a concn. of the blood but 
to a smaller extent than in the normal after a single 
injectkm. S. Motgulis 

The effect of minute quantities of copper on the mam- 
malian onEaniaai. of minute concentrations 

of heayy metala on the decomposition of glycogen In vitro. 
Hana Handovsky* Daisy v. CotVbausi'U and Ruth Sihul- 
lehn. Biochem, Z. 205, 110 14(1983 J.--Kxpts. with a 

0. 40% sohi. of glycogen show that during 45 min. in- 

cubation CuSQi in eoncns. of 10 in. can form 
0-10% of reducing suhstaucT from it. Within these 
concn. limits only Cu and b'e salts weie effective hut salU 
of Mil, Co, Zti, Ag or Hg wc*re inactive. The increase 
in reducing substhnee was twice as largt* in a KCl soln. 
of glycogen as in an aq. soln. HCl or 11x804 was effective 
only in concn. of or aliove 10 '• m. CnClj in conens. of 
10 “• to lO"*® was alway.s inactive. S. Motgulis 

Further atudiea on the biological value of metals, m. 
Reciprocal relation between metals and foodstuffs. J. 
Schwaibold and F. Fischler. Btmhem. Z. 265, 121 .32 
(193.3).— A1 salts in a concn. of 20 ing. A1 ix*i 1. have no 
ill effects on frog tadpoles; Zn salts even ui a concn. of 
2 mg. Zn per 1. arc very injurious, inhiljltiiig eonipletely 
the ^>wth of the tadpoles in 4 weeks and eausiiu* many 
to die, l)ut the animals can still Ik* saved. Ni salts in a 
concn. of 2 mg. Ni tm*i 1. me likewise deeuledlv toxic. 
The corrosion products ol Pb at 76® are siifficientlv toxic 
that all animats wete killed <iff within 1 month A concn. 
of ff mg. Pb iMar 1. added ni the form of Pb salts suffices 
to kill most of the exptl. animals and causes irrepmable 
injuiy to the rest. 811 is fairly iiidiffcient and m a 2 mg. 
per 1. concn. causes only a slight suppression of growth 
and development <if the tadpoles Mice nianikst a 
higher resistance to Cu than do tadpoles, but even for 
these it is very toxic. But Ag is more toxic even than 
either Pt) or Cti, and 1 mg. pei 1. kills most of the animals 
in a few hrs. The eonosion oi ITg by ordinal y tap watei 
kills tadpoles in 10 20 dav's, but th<* coirosioii of A11 01 
Pi is so slight that it produces no effect on them. Ct C, A , 
25,2772. S. M. 

A photometric study of the action, in vitro, of mineral 
waters on blood serum. P. I^inlhus. Auh phys. htol, 
10, .3J8-2()(103Ji).- -Since the globulins of blwid scruiii 
are insol. in distd. water, and relatively sol in saline 
solus, of various conens., the photoiiutru inetliod of 
examii. is convenient in following the phase of the act ion 
of mineral waters on blood serum. The pioduci 51, for 
a givtm diln., is a function of the nature of the mineral 
water employed in making the scriuii dilti. De)K*nding 
upon the saline eoiien. of the water studied, tlu euive, 
51 T(l), approaches that of distd. water or of NaCl ^ 

8 pis. iHT KKM). W. J, Pel.Tsoii 

Calcium. Vn. Calcium effects on thoracic lymph 
flow of dogs. Arnold L. Liehcrman. J, Pharmaatl is, 
293-9(1933); cf. C A, 27, 32.53.— Ca salts, esix-aally 
the acid salts, retaid lymph flow in dogs when lapidly 
injected. Ca dwreases tissue c<*II permeability. VIII. 
Therapeutic effect of calglucon (caldum gluconate) on 
thromboidilebitic edema. Arnold L. Liehcrman and Ia*o 
M. Zimmerman. Jhid. .301-4 — The subcutaneous in- 
jections of Ca glueoiiatc and of purrithormonc (Ca orally 
to a lesser extent) hasten the disdPiK'aranqe of exptl. 
thrombophlebitic edema tirestimtdilv by dtnunishiug the 
permeability of the capillaries previously incrtiasc'fl tjy 
pathol. conditions. T. H. HidiT 

The mechaniam of vomiting induced by quinidine. 

1. Quinidine emesis in animals with denervated hearts. 
A. Oirlton Ernstene and Samuel Lowis. J. PharmacoL 
48 , d05-‘10(193d). — ^Vomiting, a common toxic symptom 
of quinidine (I), is prodnci^d by the <iral*oi |>arent(*ral 
administration of I to eats even affi't deiiervating the 
hwt. Siqet* I he lieai ^ is not the seat of^he emetic f^tioii 


1 of X, vomiting docs not mdksata that the full thttrapeutie 
effect of I on the myocordiiffh has bm attaiflfld. XX. 
TM, 859-69(1933) .--Quinidine does not pradu^ emesis 
when applied to the 4th ventticle; it a]n>8reiil& woria 
by peripheral action. The emetic aotion is abolishod hy 
nicotine or ergotoxiiie but is not iiihiMtad by atropine# 
vagus section or evisceration. T. H. Rider 

The effect of aatiiehninties on the host. I. Tetra* 
. dbloroethylene. II* Hemrlreaorciiiol. B. V.Cfaristetisea 
^ aud II. J. Lynch. /. JPharmaeal. M. 311-16(1988)i.— 
Hcxylresorcinol in single thera)K|itiG doses causes m 
apparent symptomatic disiurban&s although repeated 
doses cause pathol. changes in the small intestine, liver 
and heart. Tctrachloroethyletie in thq|fipeutic doses 
causes cotisidtTable cardiac and resptratmy depression, 
pathol. changes in the small intestine, liver and kidney. 

T. H. Rider 

? The development of tolerance to nicotine by rata. 

A. Behretid and C. H. Thjpiies. J, PkarnutcoL 48, 317 -25 
(1933). — ^Adiilt rats devdoiK‘d no tolerance to repeated 
injectkm of nicotine, and young ra(s developed tolerance 
to min. effeetive and min. convulsive doses but not to min. 
lethal doses. The acquired tolerance of young rats may 
be due cither to conditioned inhibition or to increased 
tissue resistance and increased destruction or excretion. 

T. H. Rider 

The effect of cyanides on the thyroid gland of diickens. 

A. W. Silence. Pharmacol. 48, 327- .3U 1933) .- -Chick- 
ens an' extremely resistant to ClIaCN, the injection 
of .3 cc. resulting in no more than a narcotic effect. 
suiiiably the CN is not split off by the chicken liody . Re- 
peated latge diKscs have some goitrogenic action. The 
atiilily of cliickeiis to synthesize their own vitamin C 
(hexuronic acid) and the known antigoitrogenK* effect 
!> of plants rich in hexuronic acid pjobaldv explain these 
fads. r. IK Rider 

The physicochemical properties of some new choline 
derivatives in relation to their chemical constitution and 
pharmacological action. W. F. von Oettmgen and R. O. 
Bowman. J, Pharmacol. 48, J133 40(1933 ). — Choltne 
duhhrule (11), diohoUne dichlorule (II) and Irimetbyl 
ammoHtmn elhylamtne ihlothde (III) have pharmaeol. ac- 
tions siinilur to that ol clioline (V) . The quant, diflcieiiccs 
are discussed. I, II, III and IV in 0.01 M conens. do not 
affix t the suiface tension and aie not uppieciablv oil-.sol. 
Tlu V do not ppt . serum or lecitliin emulsions and do not 
affect the scdhiiintation of red blood cells, 'rhe veloi'ity 
of tlu It diffusion through living Irog skin is m invi*rsc 
latio to then phainiacol. action. V may Ik* detd. by its 
oiange-ied loIoi reaction with Major and Wcldjcrs 
guanidine leagent (10% Na fcirocyaiude, 1 part; 1G% 

/ NaOJ], 1 pail; 10% Na nitroprusside, 1 part; water, 
9 parlsj within limits of 0.08 mg. I and II are detd. by 
evapn to divness, soln.^n 0.5 cc. water, pptn. with 0.5 
IT. of Kraut's reagent (to 27.2 g. K1 in water is added 
8 g. Bi subiiitiate in g. HNOt (sp. gr. 1.18); the 
n stilting soln. is aged and filtered, then made up to 100 
ce. with water). The ppt. is filtered, washed by suction 
witli .3 cc. of then 3 cc. CiHtOH and dissolved in 
4 ec. waiiii (CIIiOH)^ and the color matched with stand- 
^ aids similailv ptopd. Ill and IV arc detd. by means of a. 
shaip color reai'tion with Tolin’s amino Ibid reagent. 

T. H, Rider 

Liver damage in dogs and rate after rapeated Vral ad- 
miuistratiou of cincho|dieii, ethyl ester of j^-methyl- 
phenylcinchoninic acid (tolysin) and sodium salicylate. 
Henry G. Harbour and Merl E. Fisk. J. Pharmacol. 
48, 341-57(1933). -Cinchophen (I), tolysin (£[) and Na 
9 salicylate (III) all produce liver damtfm in A.peated doses. 
The ordiT of toxicity Is staled to be I > m > II for rat 
liver and rat kidney although ID did not produce bromo- 
sulfalein retention while 1 did markedly and II slightly 
when all wcie used in max. dosages. For dog kidney the 
order of toxicity is stated to be IH > X > H* X, but 
neither U nor III, caused gastric or duodenal ulcers. 
•3'he amts, of n and m required to product Uver damage 
were far greatiT than elinieal dosageBu^, X# hqMrejrer, 
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4mU be b«Hl eUnieelljr anty mm megt emtkta. 

Y. B. &kUr 

n* JoMl w e a wHe ec4eB el ^ e wi l i el w e e aef «t 
dMMiiiM eHwgqr MieolMle. W. B. Hertm end R. L. 
aiirbift. y. PUmotd. «l, jrt’t-H|l(19»)<i'~CHa.CH*.0 


J. PAarmwat. 4S« 484-01(19118).— Iwmcn of 
R.C»^MCf^^2B{R)— 0-4^ R, in wl^ R k B, CBil 

N- (D 9t ieo- (S) CiH/wete admitiiiteted to 
mbbUe hj Mtoniaeli tube. Only ^•ecetaMehyde watrthtit- 
eblc as e naicotic agent. 1, hif 100*, has dit^ 0.03S1 and 

.- .>5 — -E. — — — . is inaci. in water. B m. BO* and is iosol. in water. 

St*Vu <n>' 'T- H. Rider 

w) , b Hm phyalelMleel eethm e* dw nineties isolafsd Bran 

react with NO^CvHdOliClg yiddittg oily hydrochlorides of 
the esters. Itie fiee bases were ol^tamed by shaking 
with GttO and dil. NaOH and reduced with nt and Pt 
black in CiHdilH. AU O-ainmobensoates were noncrystd. 

e dW e s 


oils. Their hydrochlorides in 1% sedn. had the follow** 
ing properties in order of toxicity to tKnte rats in mg. ner 
kg.: duration of anesthesia from intracutaneous itijeciW 
into guinea pigs, duration of anesthesia from topical appli- 
cation to rabbit cornea: I 60gt68s 30-45; II 30-60, 113. 
10^14; m 3(HK), 109, 20; IV 60, 105, 0. U, m and IV 
caused pitting of cornea and nectosis in rabbit skin. I 
caused no necrosis, 1>ut temporary opacity of the cornea. 

T. H, Rider 

Detedninatioii of die toxicity of neoamdienamine. 
1. The Increase in toxicily on exposure to air. C A. 
Morrell and C. W. Chapman. 7. Pharmacol, 48, 375 90 
(1933). — ^Increased toxicity of a 4% aq. soln. of iico- 
arsphenaminc on standing in ai§ is prevented bv over- 
laying with mineral oil. Unprotected solns. increase in 
toxicity 107% in 15 min. 11. The characteristic curve 
for rats. JM, 391-409. A curve for the toxicity of 
ucoarsphiMiamme in rats is presented. Individual varta- 
liotis in one colony of rats ate 211 %. T. H. KicUt 
F ebrile, respiratoiy and some omer actions of dinitro- 


snd A. L. Chen. 7. PhamactA, 49, 1-13(1933).— From 
the secretion of Bujo onmaram were isolated cholesterol 
(no ergosterol), artno4mfapn (I) (CuHmOc), m. 220° 
(corr.) (cdlorleas prisms from EtOAc), afrmiaAmfoUmn 
(n), (C|iH«^itN 4 ),m. 194-5° (corr.) (colorless spheroids) 
which appears to be composed of 1 m<4 of I combined 
with 1 mol. of suberyl-arginine, a red areno^bufoteHinr 
A, flamanate (Ul), (CuHnANs CiaH«OiiN|S} , m. 130-1° 
(corr.) and a white areno^fotenino B, flmatuUe (IV), 
(Ct4Hi«02Ni CioHfO(iNiS), m. 265° (rarr.), an indole 
dcriv. and probably adrenaline. I and 11 have digitalis-^ 
like actions, pressor actions and a cumulating effect on 
isolated ralibit intestines and guinea-pig uteri. The 
emetic dose of I in cats is 0.06 mg. per kg. and in pigeons 
0.15 mg. per kg. The fatal dose of I in cats is 0.09 mg. 
]>er kg. The emetic dose of II m pigeons is 0.2 mg. per 
kg. and in cats is 0.15 mg. per kg. Hie fatal dose of 11 in 
cats is 0 41 mg per kg. ul has a sl^ht pressor action, 
increases cardiac lone, and simmlatcs isolated rabbit in- 
testine and gumca-pig uterus. IV stimulates isolated 
gmnea-pig uterus. T. H. Rider 

The phyaiological action of the prindplea isolated from 
the secretion of the European green toad (Bufo viridis 
viridis). K. K, Chen, II. Jensen and A. L. Chen. 7. 
/^harmacol. 49, 14-25(19:«); cf C. A, 27, 4313.— l4om 


oa/TftSlV*’ the secretion of En/o vtrtd45 vindftv were isolated cholesterol 


Cdf 48, 410 29(1933) - cY-Dinitio]>]irnol (I) in doses of 
3 40 mg )xi kg. ]no(iticLsincreu.sisoi 6 7° in temp within 
I hr. lasting several Ins, respiratorv stiiniilation, in- 
creased pulse latc and met cased tissue metabolism tn 
rabbits, cats, dogs, rats, pigeons and men. Death may 
result fiom direct cuculatory depression, hyiicn^yi^xta 
ot acidosis and anoxcnita. I piodticcs no augmentation 
of Icnneiitatum of sugar by yeast i» vitro T. H. B. 

Cumulative poisoning by squill derivatives and by 
ouabain. U. W Wallace uiid IT. B Van Dyke. 7. 
Pharnuuol. 48, 4:i0 44( ia*kT) 7-SciUoiiin (CmHmD.), 
in 220", IS < 7/ potent a ciumilative ixnson as ouabain 
altliough Its acuU toxic i fleets were as great in dogs and 
latv T H. Ridct 

The antidotal action of sodium thiosulfate and dihy- 
(Ifomcetone in cyanide iwiaoning, and the alleged anti- 
dotal action of glucose . ft . B . Turner and IT . R. Iltilpieu 
/ Pharmacol, 48, 44.5 09(1933). — Dihydroxyaci'toiic has 
marked but fleeting antagonistic action to cyanide 


6 m 


n VIVO whuh serves to secure tune for NajS*0|, a less 
idpid but better antidote, to lake effect Glucose* is an 
iiKffectivc antidote lor CN in rabbits. T. H. Rider 
Phosphate-buffered injection medium disturbance in 
caffeine effects on voluntaiy muscle response. Ralph i 

II Cheney. 7. Pharmacol, &, 470-7(19337.— Phosphate ^ 

■ - .hkh render them * 


buffers produge an mclepeiid€*nt effect which render them 
iiiisuitable as solvents for studios of caffeine effects. 

T. H. Rider 

ToxiCity and deposition of thallium in certain game 
birds. IHiuI A. Shaw. 7. Pharmacol, 48, •47H-87 
( 1933). — kills game birds in doses of 12-30 mg, per 
i g Muscular tissues acquire a higher conen greater 


c*ontg. 3% ergosterol, vtrtdo^ufapn (I) (CnHiiOi), ni. 
255-5 5° (corr ) (from ale ) {l-iitacetyl dertv,, m. 26^® 
(can,))p mrulo^bufoioxtn (II), (Ct 7 H«^iQN 4 ) m 192 9° 
(con.), contg. arginine (pos. Sidcaguchi test), lartdo- 
bvfolentne A,flavmnaie (III) (CiaHmO^Ns — CioHaOsNiS), 
orange needles, m. 170° (corr.), and mndoAmfotentne Bp 
flavianate IV, (CisIln^iiNi.CioHeOaNiS), red crystals, 
131 2°, proliably identical with arenobafolenine A, 
ftavtanatf, I has a digilalis-like action; min. emetic 
dose 0.15 mg per kg. (pigeons), 0 27 mg. per kg. (cat); 
mm fatal dose 0 1 1 mg. per kg. (cats). II has actions 
similar to those* of 1; min emetic dose 0.2 mg. per kg. 
(piginms), 0.1 r> mg. per kg. (cats); min. fatal dose 0.27 
nig. per kg. (cats). Ill and IV have pressor activity, 
mcTcase heart tone and stimulate smcxith musdc organs. 

T. H. Rider 

The phyaioloi^cal action of the princi^g iaolated from 
the secretion of the Japanese toad (Bufo fonnosua). 
K. K. Qicn, H. Ji*n.scii and A L. Chen. 7. Phannaad. 
49, 26-35(1933) - From the secretion of Bufo fatmasus 
were* isolated cholestcTol, little if any ergosterol, gama- 
bufam (I) (CwH»rO,), m. 253-4° (corr.) (tirobably 
identical with gania-bufotalin and gama-biiu^gemn) , 

. m. 146° (indctccmi- 
iama-hufotanine flavianaie 


(HI), (CiiHiROaN* CtoH.OiNiS), m.' 186 7°' (corr.) 
(orange crystals from water), an indole dexiv. I and II 
have digitaH.s-hke actions; min. emetic doses in mg. per 
kg. cats I, 0.07, n, 0.175, pigeons, I, 0.15, 11, 0.20; min. 
lethal dom, mg. per kg. In cats I, 0.1, n, 0.38. in, 
has pressor activity, increases cardiac tone and stimulates 

than that admtoiatcred, tlw vital and hone an 

tribramootiiaiiol (avertin), amytona hydrate, iaoamyl- 
e^lbarbitusic acid (araytal) and etliyl-(-l-matiivllm^l) 
barWnrata (pentabarbital) alone and in combhuition 
with morphine on the rat. O. W. Barlow and J(isc*ph P. 
(ItUidhill. /.^Pharmacol 49, 36 49(1933).— The effect 
<rf morphine (D^avertin crystals (H), amyline hydrate 
aviTtin flidd (IV), Na-amyial (V), and Na*iH*nUi- 


of admtnishnred T1 is retained until death 13 days after 
idministration of 20 mg. per kg. to a goose, msoned 
I amo would wobably lie innocuous if consumed by men. 
In dogs 61.6% of the dose of Tl is excreted in the urine 
III 38 days at diminishing iatc*s, so that at Icam 80 days 
l‘>ngri would be required for complete exnetion. 

T. H, Rider a 

{faesotic JUfwa^y in tho piraldeliyde aerieg. P. K. 
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harbitftl (VI) wftc studied alone and (I) in combinatiem 
With each of the|otber8^ Tlie tninimal doses (nig. per 
k|.) producing completoi trauquilization, the percent^e 
of the M.L.D. which this dose represents and the at- 
tendktil respiratory depression in percentage are» reap.: 1, 
21 p 5.0, 30-6; H, 276, 37.5, 25; HI, 1100, 78.6, 76; 
IV, 660, 47.0, 46; V, 98, <K).0, 70; VI, 36, 30.0, 40. 
Potentiation of II, IV, V and VI by I was evident both for 
trancfuilizntion (order VI > II > V) and respiratory de- 
pression (order II > VI). There was no potentiation of 
respiratxny depression of V by I, Imt the cffi'ct of V alone 
was eqtiiv. to the other poteiitialed depression. T. H. R. 

The influence of morphine on the nremedication ealue 
of tribromoethanol (avertin) and tnbromoethanol fluid 
(ayertin fluid) in relation to nitrous oxide anesthesia in 
the rat. O. AV* Harlow and James T. Duncan. /. 
Pharnm,oL 49, 50-9(1033). — There is potentiation lie- 
tweeu itKirphiiie and avertin (I) in their premedicant 
effects. I is slrcnigcr than I-fluid sulKutatioottsly ; tihe 
2 are about eqnlFl rectally altliough I-fluid has a more 
prolonged effect. These differences are probably due to 
differences in the ratio of absorption. Respiratory de- 
pression is pronounced with 1. T. H« Rider 

The influence of moriflune on the premedication value 
of ethyl-(-l-methylbutyL)baibiturate (pentabaibital) and 
ieoamylefliylbarbituitc acid (amytal). O. W. Barlow 
and James T. Duncan. /. Phamtocal, 49 , 6Q-6(193t3).— 
The preancsthetic values of peiitaharbital (I) and amytal 
(II) differ only (iiiantitntively. I is approx. 2 times as 
active as 11 and has a wider margin of safety. Morphine 
(m) and I syiKTgize. Ill potentiates 11 only witiiin a 
narrow range of doses. T. H. Rider 

The effect of calcium on the action of cocaine. Wm. 
Sal^t and Win. M Parkins. J. Pharmaetd. 49, 07 77 
( luRi)*-* Oicaitie (I) has little effect on intestinal motility 
of cats when injected intravenously, but with low Ca, 
I stimulates and with higluT Ca, I depresses tlie intt^stmc. 
Reduction of bliMid Ca dein'cases or reverses pressor effects 
of I and causes a depressant actiuti on the circulation by 
1. Respiratory depressiou by 1 was decreiused by lowering 
the blood Ca. T. H Ruler 

The pharmacologic action of the jdiosphorous acid 
eaters of the (henols. Matinee 1. Smith, R. 1). Lillie, 
E. Klvovc and E. F. Stohhnan. /. PharmauoL 49, 7H 99 
(1033); cf. SiuiUi, Engel & Slohlman, C. A. 27, 3253. 

T. H. Rider 

The acute degenerative changes and the changes of 
recuperation occurring in the liver from the use of ethyl 
alcohol A functional and pathological study. Win. 
DcB. MacNider. J. Pharmacol, 49 , KM) -16(1933) 

T. H Kidcr 

The action of sodium oxalate in normal and thyro- 
porathyroidectomized cats. Win. Salant and Win. M. 
l^irkins. J, Pharmacol, 49 , 1 17- 32(1933).— Oxalate 

(I) injected intravc^uously in small doses in cats iiu*reasi*d 
inlestkial movements and produced fall or slight rise tp 
blood pressure. After vagotomy or atropine I was 
without effect on intistiiies and distinctly prissor. In 
large doses, I caused inhibition of intestine and depression 
of circulation. After crgotamine which diminislies the 
irritability of sympathetic AIkts, large doses of I stimu- 
lated the intestine, prolnibly because of action on th<» para- 
sympathetic. Respiration was stimulated by medium 
and depressed by large amts, of I. In thyroparathyroid- 
ectomized cats the resistance to oxalates was much greatei 
than in normal cats. T. H. Rider 

The antidotal action of picrotoxin, stivclinine and co- 
caine in acute intoxication by the barbiturafbs. A. H. 
Maloney. J, Pharmacol, 133-40(1933).- -Picro^xin 
is superior to cither stryi'hniiie or cocaine as an antidote 
to It typical barbiturates. T. H. Rider 

Actlofia of dinitrophenol. Repeated administration, 
antidotes, fatal doses, antiseptic tests and actions of some 
other isomers. M. ]>. Taintcr and W. C. Cutting. J, 
Pharmacol, 49 , 187-208(1933).-- RipeateiJ tfdministratum 
of 2,4-ilinitrophcnol (I) to dog^ l>v varioiis routes shoijs 
no toleramv in 2-3 months. Stiuiies <4 urine, vantdeii 


Bergh teats and Icteric indices failed to 4how toxic 
actms and no pathol. alteiatiofis were noted*except 
perhaps in the spleen. Fatal doses (60% mortality) m 
mg. per kg. were, rata, subcutaneous 25; do^, sub- 
cutaneous 22, intromuscularly 20, intravenously 20, 
orally 20-^0; rabbits, subcutaneously 30: pigeons in- 
tramuscularly 7. No drug antidotes were found. Other 
nitrophenols did not exert comparable results. 1 bad no 
antiseptic action. T. H. Rider 

The action of cocaine on the Intestine. Frederick 
Benihcim. J» Pharmacol, 49, 20^14(1033).— Cocaine 
(I) from 0.1 to 0.2% relaxes guiA-pig ileum previously 
contracted by histamine, pilocarpine or Ba. The actions 
of I and nicotine are additive. T. H. Rider 

The seat of the emetic action of pllocarpiifb. Nathaniel 
T. Kwit and Robt . A. Hatcher. /. Pharmacol, 49, 215-28 
(1933). — Pilocarpine, in intravenous doses of 2 mg., 
produces vomitmg in the cat and dog through peripheral 
action on the paiasympatlietic lyta^ of afferent nerve 
endings which transmit fiiipulsc's to the center mainly 
through the sympathetic tiuiik. Atropine abolishes this 
action by its direct deprcsMint action on tlie same nerve 
endings. T. H. Rider 

Effects of posterior-lobe pituitaiy extract upon the 
serum and urine of normal dogs. A. R. McIntyre and 
R. F. Sievers. J, Pharmacol, 49, 229-36(10a3).— 
Postcrior-lolH* pituitary ext. (I) in dows of 0.76- 2.0 
units to a dog does not change the Na:K ratio hi the 
SLTuiti, docs not iiniforndy alTi.^ct stTum-Ca and raises the 
CuS04-rcdiicing power of scrum in fasting animals. In 
the urine Na, K and Ca arc mcrcascd and the Na:K 
ratio is decreasc‘d; tlie CuHOi-rediicing power of urine is 
decrcasid. 'J'. H. Rider 

The site of the antidiuretic action of pituitaiy extract. 
W. W. Burgess, 11. M. Harvey and K. K. Marshall, Jr., 
J, Pharmacol, 49, 237 49 ( 1933).- The antidiuretic action 
of pituitary ext. in man is prolxibly due to a slimulation 
of water rcabsori>1ion by the thin segment of the loop of 
Henle. T. 11. Ridir 

The action of diuretics upon the aglomenilar kidney. 
Raymond N. Bieter. J, Pharmacol, 49, 250-6(1933). — 
The chlorides of IJ, Na, K and Rb produce pTogrc.ssively 
inm^asixig diuresis with incTcase of mol. wt. The chlorides 
of Mg, Ca, Sr and produce a progressively diKrrrasing 
diuresis with increase of mol. wt. Nal and KBr produce 
results irlcntical with those of the corresponding chlorides. 
NajSjOj, NH4CI and crcatinmc are also diuretic for the 
aglonitTular kidney. T. H. Rider 

1 ribroinoctlianol (Collatz) 7. SubstituUd quhioline- 
4-carboxylic acids (Benury) 10. Optical isomerism and 
l>lfK>d-pressun*-lowcriiig action (v. Braun, Jacob) 10. 

7 Effect of UTisatd. aliphatic groups in bartiituric acids 
(Shonle, Waldo) 10. Piperidine derivs. (Walters, Mc- 
Klvaiii) 10. 

l-^Z(K)IXXiY 

R. A. CORTNKR 

Physiology of the stink glands of the millipede, Thyro- 

Q pygus malayuB. M . B . I.al. Current 5'a. 2, 98 0(1933) .— 

" Both CI3 and HCN (approx. iV/lHfKK)) vwre dctccti-d in , 
the stink glands of Th^opygus malayus, * R. B. 

The occurrence of betaines in Aicba mussels. Fr. 
KuLsehcr and D. Ackermami. Z. physiol. Chan, 221, 
m Odaw); cf. r. a, 26, KK)3.- l‘he filtrate from the 
AgNOi-Ba(OH)» ppt. (arcaine and other bases) from the 
ext. of Archa noae was ctm verted into the so-called lysine 
fraction by means of phosphotungstic acid. This fraction 

• contained the majority of the uatura|{y occurring betaines. 
Glycine betaine was prcsi*tit in great preponderance. 
Smaller amte. of v-butjrrobetainc, carnitine and stachy- 
drinc were isolated and idimliflcd, and finally an isomer 
of trigonelline. Not only plants but* also animal organ- 
isms have the power of methylating amino acids. 

A. W. Dox 

• Trlmethylamine oxide and ether nitrogen bases in 
crab muscles. F. A. nop|)e-S(*ylcT. Z, physiol ,^Chem, 
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221» 4eH50(i9B3).-^Tli9 tail nuisetet of lobstm eontaht i 
about (k8% and those ol river crabs about 0M% of MuiNO. 
The late is the first reported occumaioe of Me^O in 
fresh-water aaimali. MeiN is also preset in lobster 
muscle and impaits the characteristic taste and odor. 
Otte bases identified are dnufinine, betaine, choline 
and an isomer of trigondlhie. A. W. Dox 

Aalachi frem the Stts of tha arab (Maja 

sqiiiaado). L RkhardlCtthn, Bdgar Ledercr and Adasn ^ 
Doitsch. Z. phyM. Chm. 220, 22ia^(10dd) Vitello- ^ 
isibin, one of the 2 pigments in the rM eggs of the spider 
crab, was isolated in fW crystals, m. 242^^ (decompn.)* 

It was identified as an ester of or/aotaNCiyHiiOa, ni. 241-2^ 
(decompn.), the pigment of lobster eggs. Astacin is a 
highly unsatfi. hydroxylactone which forms a black- 
yidet Ac deriv., m. 235° (decompn.). Vitello4utein, 
the 2nd pigment of spider crab is identical with 
d-carotene. A. W. Dox 3 

Bffect of adrenaline on die structure of the hepatic 
cells of the turtle, Cistudoeuropoa. V. G. Radu. Compi. 
rmd, soc. bud. 114, 72-4(1033). L. K. Gilson 

Preliminaiy results of experiments made with electro- 
magnetic waves (X •> 1 m.) on eggs of sea urchina. 
Carlo Maxis and Antonio Grimaldi. Boll. soc. Ual. bioi. 
sper. 8, 505-7(1033). — Klectromagnctic waves (X » 1 m.) 
acting on fertilised eggs of Paracentroius hvidus acceleraie 
the development of the gastrula and plutei phases. The ^ 
acceleratiun is not due to tlic development of heat by the 
waves. m Peter Masucci 

A specific function of glucolysis hi the morphogenetic 
processes of sea-urchin eggs. S. Tchakhotiue. Boll, 
sof. ttal. hiol. sper. 8, 523*6(1033). — ^Thc glucolysis of 
sfu-urchin eggs can be arrested by immersing them in 
stilus, of CHjBrCOONa (0.01 0.001 M). This pio- 

duces a spcciiic effect, consisting in the suppression of ^ 
the clevelopmcut of the etidudcrm, and in the stimulaliuti 
or excessive atypical development of the mi'senehyme. 

Peter Ma.succi 

Spermatozoan movements and hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. Eicperiments with the sperm of the rainbow 
trout. W. Schiciik, Jr. Bivchem.Z. 265, 39 3r)( 1033) .— 
Movement of trout sperm is detd. by the H-ion concii., 
change from pn 7.8 to 8.0 being sufficient to inohilizc 
inactive sperm. Dilii. of the sperm fluid witli ordinary 6 
water lirings about this change. Distd. H^O dissolves 
sufficient alkali from glass slides (but not from quartz 
slides) to cause mobilization. S. Morgulis 

Experimental investigations on the glycogen metabo- 
lism of the organization center in the am|diibian 


teruhi. 2. Chr. P. Raven. Prop. Aoad. Sci. Amster- 
dam 86| 506-0(1933).— Axslstf gastrula were studied^ 
The disappearance of glycogen, is iniSnately connects 
with invaginatioii, and is probably either Ihe cause or 
the result of it. K. V. Thitpaan 

Sttpenuiiuwiiy sii^ona sad ocelli of Ciona intesthudis 
L. Konstantin von Haffncr. Z. wise. ZoOl. 143, 16-52 
(1033).— Largely zoological dealing with proliferaticm o** 
rcgracratkm of the oral or cloacal siplion of Ctona in- 
tisHnaUs, The presence of excess food material is not 
necessary for regeneration, since the state of nutrition 
of the animal has little effect. K. V. Thimann 

Studies on the biology of caprellids. II. Space 
orientation, color adapta&on and color change. A. 
Wetzel. Z. mss. Z^. 143, 78-125(1933)/^/»fclla 
^itata is negatively phototactic to dirqpt sunlight, but 
in diffuse light it becomes orientated at the edge of tlu 
shadow. I'he bulk of the light sensitivity is located in 
the eyes but the skin is somewhat sensitive. In colored 
light th(‘ various colored chromatophoibs Inoaden, each 
in its own color and indei^dent of the light inten.sity. 
'fhe green and red varieties of the animal arc due to* 
pigment not contained in chroniatophores Imt diffused 
in the skin, and readily lost, in response to stimulus of 
Uie opposite color. K. V. Thimann 

Blaatoe^e studies. I. The origin of the regeneration 
material m the division zone of Dero Umosa Leidy and 
the problem of the activation of these cells. Haiis- 
Adam Stoltc. Z. wiss. Zool. 143, 156*200(1933).— 
largely morphological. K. V. Thimann 

The realization of genes and consecutive adimtatioin. 
in. Osmotic researches on Physcosoma lurco bel. and 
de Man from the mangrove swamps of the Sunda Islands. 
J. W. Harms and Otto Dragendorff. Z. tms. Zool. 143, 
26.3 322(19.33). — Physcosoma lurca is a marine anfiiial 
which has become adapted to the soil conditions in ttic 
upper slopes of swamps, where flooding is only occusioual; 
cr>m*spondmg1y the osmotic pressure of its body fluids 
was found to be approx, const, at about 1 If, and partly 
mdependent of Hie osmotic pressure of tlie soil soln. 
I1owevi*r, on keeping in Iresh water their osmotic pressure 
fell to 0.3 M. A stinilarly adapted Kchiuroid showed 
similar changes. The evolutionary process from sea 
to land habitat probably goes through a stage m which the 
animals arc passively variable in osmotic pressure, follow- 
ing changes in the surrounding fluid. K. V. T. 

Tctralivdroxybufostan from the winter bile of toads 
(Makino) 10. 


]2--F(X)I)S 

F. C. 111.AMCK AND H A LbPFKR 


Food legislation and patent law. K. Merres. Angew. 
Chem. 46, ()61 -2(103i^).— A discussion of the relation 
iK'tween food legislation and iiatenl law with 26 referent*es. 

Karl Kaminermcycr 

Air-conditioning in food factories. Osman Jones. 
Food 3, 7-8(1933)."* A brief discussion of its lx*nefits. . 

A. Papineaii -Couture 

The microscopy of food products. I. Applicability 
and limitalions. Charles H. Butcher. Food 3, lt-12 
( 1033) .—A brief discussion. A. Papineau-Couture 

Painting in fbod factories. Alljcrt K. Robinsons Food 
3, 18-20(1933). — A brief discussion of the benefit of paint < 
mg, more particularly in the case of A1 paints. A. P.-C. 

Canning of dry materials In vacuo and in inert atmos- 
pheres. H. 4iWentwr»th Avis. Food 3, 45-0(1033). — 9 
A lirief discussion. A. Papineau-Couture 

Problema of'heat transfer in camfing. S. Lancefield. 
Food 3, 48-50(1033). — ^A brief discussion. A. P.-C. 

. Prevmitiag chaiiges in stored ffozen food. Donald 
K Ttesslcr . Mood 7nd. 5, 410, 4;i2( \m) .—Catalase may 
tx* used as on index of the activity of other enzymes 
HI vegetaliles being prcfid. for freezing prcservatimi. 
l>trsi)cWitg uented sufficient to destroy catalase insures de- 


.struction of other deteriorative enzymes during stoiaj^-^ 
Since fruits cannot lx* heated, they are liest jiackqgcxl in 
coniimct moisture-vapor-priHif materials which largely 
{movent dc.siccaUoi] and oxidation. The addn. uf sugar 
also has a protective action. Except for the oxidation 
of the fat, enzymic action in frozen meats is beneficial 
and increases tenderness. However, eiizyinic chaiij;es 
in fish arc objectionable in that they pfixlnci* offensive 
odors, and may increast* leakage. The prescuci* of Ca and 
Mg s^ls in the salt used in prepg. Ivrines is likewise very 
objectionable. C. R. Fellers 

Changes which may occur in frozen foods during cold 
storage. D. K. Trcssler. Food Jnd. 5, 346 7(1933). — 
A general Miscussion of deU*riorative changes in frozen 
foods <1**^ to enzymes, bxidatioii, hydrolysis and coagula- 
tion. Desiccation of such products as iKxiltry and fish 
is also the cause of serious losses unless controlled. 

C. R. Fellers 

Enzymes can cause off-fiavora even when foods are 
frozen. H. C. Diehl, J. 11. Dingle and J. A. Berry. 
Food Ind. SpSlOO 1(1033). — ^Alderman peas, a.sparagus, 
snhiach, lima *l)san.s and snap beans after stoiage at 
frecaitig temps. Oir 4 6 weeks acquire uiiderirable fiavors 
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and odon whKhcut accentuated by ccMking In general, i 
a acaUbng tnoccs^’aiiflicient to dcktrov catalacc prevented 
fhe ctuviuu ditcnotation of frozen tieas Mui scalding 


ihe ctuvttnc ditcnatation of frozen ficas Min scalding 
panrxls were 30 ntc alk *50 sec at 8K or 10*5 
at Rapid cooling of tin vigi tables after scalding 

iM nrconnnendcd as an aid to pn setving quality Calalast 
scivcs us a u<iiful index to the destruelion h\ beat of other 
cn/snies in Iresh vciclihks C R Iilhrs 

Diastases General notions and appheattons in fhe 
food industry M Ja\tllui Hail soc ui alifmnt S 
21, 224 1 wo lie tuns A PC 

Present status and development of collective feeding 
m tlie U S S R I> Sl>ai k\ Hull wf 5(f h^g 
alumnt 21, 2'>1 ) A Pipincau Coutiiic 

Food poisonmg m Puerto Rico < ) C (»sta M iiidry 
Puifrto Kuo I Piih ileahh Irop Sfetl Q, t4 bStlMH) 

• J A kiniuds 

Bibliography on heavy metals m food and biological 3 
material X Bismuth Anon Imilwt 58 b()7 H 

(PM>) 11k biUi igi ii)h> ( out 11 ns tin titles of 4 pqitis 

pulilish 1 itKi PIJI liiul Lumtiuiils in made lOii 
•neiniti the sc«j|k of m iii\ <if these, piinrs 1 11 

Report on the determmation of arsenic m foods AV 
C itisbs foiKs / Iww OffuHtl Ipr Chtni 16 IJ") *) 
(iMMj In (he thud lint oi the d ti m ( 1 27, *511/ 

re 1(1 the littii, 111 ti lel o^ the In nut, sliowtttc 

tint tin inoiiiiU niithod uvi heftei nsiill Ihiii tlir 4 
Ctiif/i it me thods \ lupine in C ontiin 

tt Lactose (milk sugar) becomes a food 1 nekru k M 
Crrteiih'if / oti hi^ 5 W)1 p I iitosi j 

iboiil * 4 issmet is sill lose dissolve s n idih md hi 1 
plcisuit lest It I non h\ 10 eopie I h< snh tuiei 
uppn sc the iiotm d piitre I le live mteionoi 1 ot tin colon 
uul stiniidites the Kfemth of the ii id feniiiinc liclo 
hi^h C R lelliTs 

Report of the bubcommittec on Selenium ns a Kjeldahl 
Catalyst in the Cereal Laboratory C I Dim ind M 
Wise ttnol ihtni 10 4SS o 10 » ) \ i Kplddil 

( itih t Sc dnsiiil 11 I e ir to Ik 1 nniMisilh id (fit ibh 
to j,,eiiiia] 111 eendilDii i does H;. uid it ns 111 
eoini Illicit ion with eoninimi c ii dvsls e fHcnllv 1!^ is 
t> 111 disioLiiLMcl 1 H Hiilev 

An evaluation of systematic and random errors in 
protein moisture and ash determinations W in I 
into It (trtal Cluoi 10 17 S"il*M}) I 11 H 
Report on (the analysis of) cereal foods J A 1 e t It it 
/ hwt OflHitil lir Chtni 16 4 )2 1M{ ) tf ( I 

27 1 II A bill! livuw oi ptoKn atiornphslud in Jf)> 

IS lio\^ii bv the ic polls oi the issix I ite le lines if 
Itillemiiik d sirs ) A 1 ipitu iii C outnii 

Report on (the determmation of) hydrogen ion con- 
centration of flour Remliiid J 4 1 11 k / Dwe 

>ffttnt 1;^ i hr I 16 Pli "(101 ) A lollili 1 ilivi / 
comp 111 oil I (Ik clt c Itoitu tiu iiid coloiiiiu tiic clctri of 
the U ill) ctin 1 Unit with the A () A 4 method 
leJV the pepi ot th e \t , shovn d ic m irk. dd\ c lose i>u 
tiuiU ^twi n the . iiiifhcHls, imrlicitUrb m vuw eif llig 
tut ihit dill 1 111 In t iiidaid ueir usedbvthe \ -inotis 
lolliboi itois \ Papint in Lontnii 

Report on (the determmation of the) diastatic value of 
flour M I I li 1) / Isi r \gf Chun 16 

lb •void') I ( 1 27, J42 I 01 all pi ictu d ® 

jjurposes it is niiiuc ii\ i niii i blink ditn in the 

istii of til diistitu letJMtv of Hour b> the Rnnist\ 
t\pc of fiitth>d 4 iltibintivi stndv of the pnviomlv 
desiiflMd iiKthil Mill I nil ilisticloiv results, though 
in some lists 1 he t v\ 1 id uiieinent paitiiulirly in 
Mtu ol till iiiluii < he 1( til I os il ' \vi\sof impioviiig 
til method 11 e dtsen s el \ eh I ill le etipllon is gut 11 
oi (he Itihmc of in il-ipt ition t i^tlii clitn eif nidto^i tit 9 
sin ill (ininlilKs of lloni i\ts ol JliKidorn and fiTisitis 
line to iiiLliiod ioi llu i itii c i bio id sug ti (C 1 17 2721) 
till iiuiits cl the 111 tliod lie pointed emt it will Ik 
studii 1 ceill diot ilivt 1\ A Pipiiie in 4 nitiiii 

Report on (the detenmnation of) starch m flour 
lUwehti ]>n I tsscie (^tfuuU Ig/ i h%in 16 ''lOI s 
e) (. 1 27, 112 Ihe t ilimg M ilu Unlitivi 

At) \ 4 nut ill! (Ivisk iiutheid) liis^Hin iiiodihe^) tfV 


mmutely specifying the conditions of hyditdyaia of ilie 
starch by HCl, of pptn of the^tarch and dt its filtration, 
MO 08 to ovinomc the previously noted dilfioii^a en- 
counten d lU filtration It was compared collaboratively 
with the Hartmann Hillig diastase-acid hydrolysis method 
(C A 25, 1441) Results indicated that the modified 
Rask method should readily give good results 111 the hands 
of analysts having cxperiitici with it, the llarlmann* 
Hillig method is compluatid, time -consuming, offers 
eonsiderabk chanect fot errors, and gives higher results 
Uiaii the modified Rask niithod * A P -C ^ 

Report on (the detenmnatioi* of; flour-bletchmg 
^emicals Dotothv B Siott / Assoc OfiettU Agr 
them 16, W lO(PUf) if C 27, 142 Spencer's 
nggcstioii that NllJlCOi 01 NaH4.(>8 Im used in the 
SiicTiiilxrg niithfMl for the dcln of Cl m Cl-bleaehcd 
flour IS unmcissaiy if piecantion is taken to use a small 
mUow fl mu of a BunMi n buiiu i high blanks wcie always 
obtimul in llu Slide nlHig nuthocl, Ihi giealti ixntion 
of which prob'iblv eonua from the Na ihe 1 main 
difluultiLs of Uk beidiiibcfg imthod (length ol Imii rc- 
ciuirtd, high blanks, ditticnlt ind point) an avoided by 
using till pic Sint A D A L Jinlative Method II 
(Rask nit th(Kl) with linal titration of the Cl b\ the Volhard 
niithnd A Pipmeau-C out lire 

Report on (the determination of) carbon dioxide m self 
nsmg flours 1 D Whitnu / liwf Official igr 
Lhim 16 *>11 12(14D), cf ( 1 27, 142 It is sug 

gistcd It may lx ftasibk to del and nsi a factor which 
(ould be ipplicd to the results of the gasoinetiic ddii of 
COi 111 St If iismg flours to give hguics m close agree ni< lit 
with the theoietical CO^ coutint A P -C 

Report on (the estimation of) rye m flour mixtures 
T II Hoiiimatm / l\fo{ Official Igr ihtm 16, 
j2() *5(14 Is) if Coe ( 1 27, 1 4 > I he methods 
which hivc been pioposid lot llu clcUition 01 isln of 
whcit uid r\e in pn since ol each >lhei arc bru fiv cut le ally 
iiMcwcd Irom the ngnliloiv si indiiomt ol distinguishmg 
IhIwiiii ucidintil and inti iitiotul iddn ot cither to 
the uthu (lOVe ^luat m i\t 01 7^c rvi m win at an 
IKiniissibh a« aecukiitil iddns ) Ihi CllCb lest 
(lUncdeckc, 7 riMc/u; 1 rr sta 36, if7(lSS*))) iht Konig 
and H use hit mclhud it 1 18, 1721) and the Stiohiekei 
modificatuiti (( 1 27, 1(>S()) of lilmaiis nit thud aie 

coiisid<FC(l most worths of turtliii cunsidiiation, the 
fust 2 Unis qipluabk onl\ to flout and the Ird to bread 
ilso \ 1 ipmeau 4 onturi 

Report on experimental bakmg tests C Cv Hiiicl 
/ I woe Official \gr (hew 16, iJ*) ()(l4n) li 1 ifield, 

{ I 27 It It is 11 comim mild thit ihi dine lions 
icMiiiirm iidrd to tin Am As ex of Cm il 4 hi mists In 
Miriilt Itlish ind Sind licb (t 1 26, with some 

use i\ itums tint ju noted, be ado]>(ccl b\ the Assoc 
Oflicul Agi 4 he mists A P C 

Report on (the determination of) crude fiber in ah 
mentary pastes, bread and baked products R (> 
4apen J [ssic Ofiiiul Igr i hem 16, 51S 14(14d) 
llu ofluiil Asvk Oflieml A).i C hi mists imthod for 
crude hUi in gi im and stiNk feeds is ncomiiu tided for 
adoption is oflitial lot bread and alimeritarji ]>astes, its 
ippheatioii to hiked products will lx further studied 

A Papmeaii Lou tine , 

Report on sampling and detenmnation dt moisture m 
ahmentaiy paste, bread and baked products L II 

Hailey / Uuif (^bcial igr them 16,512 
( A ^7, 141 Collalxir itivi study showed that 1011 - 
loidant results iniv U obtiiiud by using tithir the 
vacuum uviti and the liO nrovtn methods 

A Fapini lu -Couture 

Report on (the determination of) fat by aoid hydrolysis, 
total jdiosphorus (POb), lipoids ana hpoid phosphorus 
(PjOj, and water soluble nitrogen precipitable by 40% 
alcohol m flour, bread and aUmentary pastes IJoyd C 
Mitchill / Issfw Official igr (/lemMA, 514 1H(UW4). 
if ( 1 27, 5120 Honmuim ( I 2!^ 14 4 -In the 

ditn of III, acid h\diol\sis it tin limp of Unling water 
J i IS nil i ss u Y m tlx 111 dvsis ol igi s) 4 aiisc s eonsidt rable 
ihuiiii,, iiid ^ivis huh limits, a tiiiip of 70 HO^is Uh> 
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bigh to ettsure eonoordoat retidts in tho buiilg of different 
ai^etlk; at 48-0* thm Is no chavringi but the temp, 
eccma tfo low to ensure comtdote remow of the fat by 
EtgO-petr. ether. The method for the detn. of PiOt in 
eggs seems satisfactory for its detn. iu flour. Imked pr^ucts 
and alimeiitary pastes* provided the ttsmp. is raised to 700* 
instead of fiOO'. Fm the detn. of Upends and Upoid 
prumising results have been obtamed by applying 
the CHCli«ak. extn. method to the, sample after addn. 
of ^ulBicient water, to fonn a dough. A. P.-C. 

* Rejport on (the detenoinatloa of) tnUk solids In milk 
bread. Arnold Johnm. J, Assoc. OfficuU Air. Chem, 
16 * 519*20(1033). — T\so different tyiib of methods have 
given ptomisliifi; results: (1) extn. of casein with a 79*36 
C»H»N«HsO imxt.* repptn. of the casein from the ext. 
either by adding 2 vols. CkH»N or by adding HCl to pn 
1 6*4.7* and detn. of N in the ppt.; (L) extii. with H|0, 
fermentation of non -lactose sugais by tneatis of yeast, 
defecating by Uumsey’s phosphotimgslatc meth(Kl (C. A. 
17* 597)* n^dttciiig by QuisumHIng and Thomas* method 
((*. 16 , 37), and detg. rc<)uccd Cii bv Sbafler and 

Haiiiiiatm's method (C. J IS* 1327 S). A. P -C. 

Report of the Subcommittee on the Viscosity Test for 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours K. G. Huyfield. ( rreal Chem 
10, m 6l)(l9:i;}) L. IT. Uailcv 

Bean flour and malt flour in milUng and baking P. 
Btu^re and J Chcvaliei. -Inw. fals. 26 , 464-4) (1933). — 
The ]tni>roveinen1 of wheat flotu bv addn of ^maU quan- 
titus ol h<*Hn or malt flouts is ia>t atti ibiitablc to their 
piotiins, but merely to lUcn urnylolytic and proteolytu 
cii/vtiKs and to tbi chem. transfoiinations wbidi they 
acccUiati Oplimuiii lesiills arc obtaimd with 0.5 l^'f 
of Uan or malt, and gr<at(t amts have a ili tiimeiital 
(ffict c»n the iritoli propirties of the flour A. P -t 
Biochemical characteristics of dough and bread from 
sprouted grain Natalie Ko^tiiiti. Cereal Chem. 10, 
IJO jh(PKi3) — 1 ‘Ik fiitidaiiiental diffircmt Iwtwetii 

tiread liakctl from spnnitid wheat flour as Kimtufed with 
aotiiial flour consists of a sluup increase* <d waU*t-sol. 
snhst.imes in the formt*i, namely, it*dueitig sugars and 
devtMtis, with a pridommatue of ttu lattei. The dtiecl 
cause of th< delect iveiK* . ot the (Timib of bread made 
iiom si>roiited wheat flour is an excessive splitting of the 
staicli riu amt ol the. latte*i ilee'ieasts so imu*h that . 
there IS not enough left tor holding together all the water ” 
pi 1 sent 111 the dough by ge lalinatinn lu (he baking prexc'ss, 
aiiel the (Mumb apiieais ^et aiiel stuly, not lKe*ause tiuie 
1 ^ (oo iime.li water in it, but iK’caiise this wate'r is not held 
iiig( the t suiheientl> b\ the ge 1 ol the staich and forms with 
the siig.us and dextrius a sticky mass By acidifying a 
il>>}igh m the piotH*r rniuiiei the* starch split ting fiy en/yim s 
may Ik* gii*atly iiiliibitesl A denigh made' with 0 1 N 
IK 1 Hide ad ol watd iernients in a natural wav (\east 7 
IS atlelcd after the greale >t lYorliou ol the acid is tKiunel 
with the pre'itetii of the dough) ami is rapahle of pnMlucing 
I uoiiiial loaf, slightly mote sour iii taste The crumb of 
the bieail is (jiiUi noiinal, drv and idastie. J he* content 
>1 the Wiite,r-sol stihstana‘s falls off, sharplv apptrMrhtiig 
the ohiiae*teristKs of a control loal. L 11 lUile»v 
The measBrement of color in flour and bread by means 
of Maxwell disks J. C. Bakei, H. K. PaikiT and F B 
I lei'se* (ereql Chem 10, 4ii7-46(1933), The N-A ® 
olotiiiietii and equipment arc illustrated and descnlied. 
Ihe tn*^ument is used primarily m coiihnmiig and mam- 
t lining luill standards, analyzing what is wrong with a 
ihHii coloi, siketing those gioflcs which have ascertain 
< lui.u(<nstic m the flour sticams and for specifying flour 
eoleji L. IT. Bailey 

The influence of humidity and carbon dioxide upon the 
development %f mtiMa on bread. Oscar Skovholl and < 

‘ H Bafley. Cereal Chem. 10, 440-51(19,13) — 
kelativc luimiciitics of aliout 00% or more hi the envelop- 
in , all are required to permit appreciable mold develop- 
ment (111 bread crust within the usual interval of time 
'Hiwccti inroduttion and consumption. Bread enunb is 
moil hygroBcopic tlian liread crust. The introduction 
*'i milk bolids into bread slightly incrcaaes the hygro-a 
•••pligy of tyh mist and cTUinb. COi conens of 17% 


will retard* and if aa high aa 60% wfll prevent* mold 
growth on bread* but only while mrdntaiticd in such 
atlas. , L. H. Bailey 

Use of pnre yeast cnlturea aifd lactic organiams in 
fermanting lye iBoiir dough. N. V. Palladiu* A. I •Kdra- 
seva and H. K. Kresling. Schnjten sentral htochem. 
Forschunisinst. Nakr.^knu&smiUeltmd. (U. S. S. R.) 1* 
309-40(1932).— Fremi a comprchcusivc study of the use 
of lactk* acid bacteria in making rye liread, it is concluded 
that lactic organisms alone cannot imiiart gixKl flavor 
and aroma to rvc dough even if several mixed strains are 
used. For fermentation of the dough to optimum acidity* 
porosity and flavor a pure yeast culture must be lulroduci^ 
to aid the lactic acid Imcteria. Julian F. Smith 

Report of the subcommittee on methods for chemical 
leavening agents. F. A. Collalz. Chem. *10* 

.W(l‘m). X. II Bailey 

Report on (the determination of) milk proteins. Marie 
1. Offiitt. J. Assoc. OfTicuU Agr. Chem. 10, 489-91 
(10^13). — Collaborative eompaiiM>n of Axe ofliciai A. O. 
A. C imthorl and thi method deiictihed by Waterman 
(C\ yl. 21, 23^19; 25, 4942) showed satisfoc'tory agreement^ 
between the 2. Fan agreement was obtained lictween 
thi ofliciai method for albumin in milk and a method 
consisting issi*ntiallv in limiwmg casein as in Water- 
man *s method for detg. ea&eiii* ueiittah/iiig the flltrate* 
adding 0 3 cc AiOIl (I -f- 1), pptg albumin by heating 
on the watei l>ath, and ealeg the albiiiniu content from 
thi diffeience m thi* N cnnUiit of the filtrate from the 
cascMJi and in the flltrate fiom the albumin A P.-C. 

The formaldehyde titration of milk proteins and Its 
use m the detection of re-constituted creams, etc. J. C 
Hartal. Analyst 58, 605 6(1933) — ^'rhe formaldehyde 
nicthfxi as now carried out in Lngland eonsists in adding ' 
0 4 c*c ol said KiCiO^ sohi to 10 ec of milk and tiicn 
Ittrutnig with O.l JV NaGH soln. to a derniite pink shade 
of phenolphthalciii Then 2 cv. of iieuttal formalin is 
added and the. lilH*ratod aend is iilrati*d again wiUi NaOlT 
until the original coloi is ustQic*d. A fairly close telation 
exists between tin vol. ol NaOfl required for the fomiol 
titiation and thiit c*orrespfmditig to (be total N m the* 
same wt. of sample. In the analysis of 10 samples of 
milk, the ratio varied from 17 8 to 19 4 hut with 8 milk 
powders the ratio ranged from 25.0 to 29. J, With 
tialuial cream the ratio was 19.2 when as 2 samjiles of 
Ti-cons(i(iiUcl milk showed the ratios 25 5 and 28.0, 
showing that (hey had evidently liec'n piepd from driect 
milk W. T. II. 

Note on the formaldehyde titration of milk protein, 
and its application to the estimation of caseinogen. 
(ierald I Pyne Bwiheni / 27, 91. '>-17(1933) , cf C.A. 
27, J44 The foc'tor for converting formaldehyde titra- 
tion values into milk protein shows a progressive increase 
throughout the lai*tation ptnod, which apix'ars to arise 
iniiiu ciiatcly from a similar but more marked mcTcasc in 
the whev prntiiu factor and to hi attnimted largely fo 
i4itiatioi]s in the eoiiipn ot non prote*in N The formal- 
dehyde* titiation can lie used to est easem B. It. 

Fermented milk from Sardinia. N. Baiardo and K. 
I.iiechelti .law chnn appltcata 23, 3% -101(1933) — 
The av. eompn , niethod of tuaiiuf.,anclaiialvlical methods 
for detei'tmg ailnlteiatiem of fermented milk in Sardinia 
are given A, W. ContWi 

Utilization of dairy wastes. T. I.akshman Rao. Madras 
tgr 7. 21, .3SS 91 (193.3) .--The incpn. and uses of casein 
are di*veussed. K. 1) Jacob 

Tests for re-constituted cream. F. W. Richardson. 
Analyst 58. 686(1933). — Wlieii natuial cream is shaken 
with a mixt. of lienzeqy and 95% McOH in equal vols. 
thi*ia IS no sepn into distinct layers, but with artificial 
Cl cam lav<TS are* formed About 20 turns of the centri- 
fuge IS often stifhcienl for the test. Pure acetone may 
1 h substituted for tin* iKtizcne-McOH inixt. Take 
alxjut 5 ce. of cream and an equal vol. of pure McgCO 
in a (xiitrifuge tube and give it 100 vigorous spins, and 
at the some. treat a sample of pure cream in the same 
Y^y The ti*st is not altogether reliable when the cream 
ih turiiiiiK bont. T. 11. 
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Chemical ata ifl ardiza t ion of ice cream. L. H. Lampttt 
iMid M. BoRod. Bf intlustriv Special No., 12(K)-4 

(Tune, The method is 1)ascd on Uic analysis of 

tne unfrozen mix andWdn. to the latter of an auxiliary 
mi^(aboiit 10% of the main mix), the <.*ompii. of which 
is calcd. frotii the analytical results to briiiR the oompn. of 
the total mix to standard. Analysis comprises detii. of 
total soUd.s (Mojomiier method), fat (Mojoiiiiier modi- 
fication of thi* Ko(\st*-(lt>tllie)) metlKwl) and suerost* 
(modificatioii of the metlKKl of the Milk IVrKhicts Sub- 
committee of the Soc. of Puli. Analysts, Ilinks and 
lIuRhcs, (\ A. 24, 1905), and can t»e earried out in 35 min. 

A. Papiuenii-Coiittire 

Report on (the analysis of) ice cream, (r. O. Fiary. 
/. Asso(, Official Afrr. Chrm. 16, 4>W tUlitTi). -A pre- 
liminary study vf Ihe Illinois test (Ovennaiin and Oatrett, 
C’. .1. 25, 159H) and <»l’ the Neltruska test (Crowe, C. A. 

24, 5078) fot detj*. Initler fat in iee <Teain i»v a modi- 
fi<‘ation «rf the HniM'ix'k lest Rave less favorable rc*sults 
than those repcii^ed by the initiators of the tests; they 
will be furtb»*r slntlied eoUalMiratively . A. P.-C. 

Report on (the analysis of) butter. C. W. flairison. 
J. A^Sffr. OJlirhtl t/*r. Chein. 16, 480 4(1033); ef. C. A. 
27, 145 - A collabotative comparifon of the present oOieial 
A. <>. A. (' met hod of prepj;. bnlter samples lot analysts 
and of ,i itK'llKid using a iiieeh. .stirrer (of the malted -milk 
stirrer type) showed that Ixiilt were ecpiallv salisfaetiti y. 

A. Papineati-Couinre 

The linoleic and linolenic acid contents of butter fat. 

H, C. Keksteiii, J, Biol. Cfwm. 103, 135 40(1033). 
The liiioleie and linol(Mue acid contents of Imttet Ut, 
rciiresentative t»f the piodncl pniducetl in Miehigaii, 
varied from 0.17 to 0.25 and from 0.07 to 0.17%, resp. 
These values are jtrobalilv bst low us poor teeovenes were 
obniirad when these atids were added to bullet. The 
liiioletiio aenl et>nlenl ran be iiiereased bv inelndini* linseed 
iiieal ill the ration, 'fhe aoiti etinteiils weie ealed. fnnii 
the wts. (if eryst. bromide Iruetion. These results in- 
dicate why biiltir fat d<K*s not leadily alleviate the oomli- 
tioii caii.setl by a pioloiiged fat-fiet' dietary regime ant] 
are n<»t in necttrd with the tindiiigs of Hilditeh, r/ al. 

J. 25, 152) wht» R'poited a linoleiiie acid ctitiletd of 
a.s much as 4.5%. A. I*. Lotlirop 

Isolation and identification of some hitherto unreported 
fatty acids in butter fat. A. W. Hoswoiih ami J. P 
Brown. J. Biol, (hr in. 103, 115 31110.33); cf (' .1. 

25, 2770. Butler fat tleliuiielv contuitis deceuoic (Cur 

lliHib) and lelradecenoic (ChII^aO?) acids, liighlv nnsutd. 
aeitls the aracliidoinc type, itrobably Indonging tt» the 
CV senes, .intf a Cw, a t',*? or a aeiti with 2 tlonble 
luMids. A nii\t. has al.^o U'cii isohiltd eoiitg. said, ucitls 
consisting piineit>aliv of lelraettsaiiie (liuiu»eerie) .ihaig 
with siii.ill amts, of In'liiMiic and etintie in'ids. ICvitlt nee 
h>i the tMviiiieiice of hexadeceiioic ( pahiiilolt'it') .iiitl tieo- 
sfiioie (garloleie) aciti*- was doubtriit and all attempts to 
verily, the piesi nee of ordinary Imoleie arid failed (nf 
preceding abstt.j. I'lie Me e.sters of the fallv aeids from 
a tvinail sample til ere.mierv bntlei were ellicienllv frac- 
tionated into 37 It act ions. A P. L<»tlirop 

Some further observations on factors which influence the 
component fatty acids of butter. I fatty K.. Dean and 
Thomas I\ HildifcJi. B'luhrm. J 27, tSSP 97(19.33). 
One change is seasonal and otiisists in an abrnpl incieasi' 
ill the pioporliou of oleic and ImoU-ic aeids, with a dimiiui- 
lUMi in butyric and st^'inic aiwD a eluinge which iKvnrs 
ill each of tin* spring seasons v\lieii the cows rettini to 
irasture from iiuliKn* winter nmdiiions. 'I’he other change, 
which is a functioii of the age of tin eow, consists in a 
grachial angmentation of tli * ami* of unsaid, cotnpruienls 
of the fat oviT the whttle lieriod of years. B. II. 

Examination of authentic samples of butters from sheep 
and goat milk. 'Hi. O. Staihnponlo. ./. pharm. ihnn. 
18, 287 9(1933). Tabulated results on Bi .samples show 
agriHunenl with oflieial Oreck standaids for cow Imtti'i, 
except that llie Keicliert-Meissl no. is loi\i*f (23.42 2.3 811 
instead of 2(1). All tlicse butters verv#!tionglv gave the 
l)riiTiimoiid-Wat.soii lest lor vitamin fiS (cf. .!• 16, 


1 3934) even after cotLsidmble dilu. wtth*other fats free 
from this vitamin. • S. WaMliott 

Report on cheese. Determination of lactose and 
Sttcroae in process cheese. Carl R. Stone. J. Assoc, 
Official Agr, Chem. 16, 484-7(1933).— A collaborative 
study of >liiebner\ method (C. A. 24, 3839) gave satis- 
factory re.su1ts and showed that the method gives results 
very close to the theoretical and will n»ctivcr added lactose 
^ and sucrose. ^ A. Papiiicati -Couture 

^ Starters for dieesemaldi^: methods of preparation and 
maintenance. O. M. Moir. Ngv Zealaml J. Agr. 47, 
81-8, 143 9(1933). 'Hie chemist* , prepn., presiTvation 
and tise of starters are rllsenssi'd. Sixteen references. 

K. I). Jacob 

Study of the Schmid-Bondzynski method for the de- 
termination of fat in cheese. Henry A. l^eppf^ and lx^slie 
Hart. .r. -I.war. Ojfinal Agr. Chem. 16, 684 '9(1933). - 

3 A collalxjrsilive .stiidv of (lie nielliod showed it gives con- 

cordant tesiills ill (tie hands of difTereiil anaJysts. A 
cheesi‘ sample in which ftie fat ha.s U-cniiic sepd. liefore 
analysis nuiv be remixed and analyzed, if nec'casary, and 
the lesult obtained will lx* us satisfactory as if the fat had 
not si‘ik 1. A. Pafiiiieau -Couture 

The hen egg as a nourishing human food . J . Grossfeld . 
t/v>/A 48, 1189 91(1933). The lelative values of 

the following fiMidstiiffs: cow» milk, Phiimentaler eheese, 

4 iRH'f, peas and wheat breail are cimipared with that of 
hen egg, lioin the standpoints of nourishment and cast. 

Vi O. V. 

Report on (the determination of salt In) meat and meat 
products. R. 11. Ken. J. .4v.\v;<. Offiaal Agr. Cheni. 
16, 743 (>(193.3).- Prutr methods were studied collalKua- 
tivtly. (1) Ashing after addii. of Na.C<h soln., dis- 
sfilviiig in 1 I 4 HNf).i and titrating by the Volhanl 
, method. (2) Add a known amt. of 0.5 N AgNOa (more 
■' Ilian snflieii nt to ppt. all the I'D and 15 ee. eoned. IfNOa. 
boil till (lie meat is Hioroiiglilv disintegrated (about 10 
min.), atbl 5% KMiiOi soln. in small successive iMirtions 
till the soln. is fiificlicallv eolotle'HS, add 25 ee. H^D, Ixiil 
5 linn., cool, di| to about 150 ee., shake with 25 cc. 
Kt?c> to dissolve the sepd. fal, and titrate Cl bv the Vol- 
hard method without sepn. of the Kt«() or filtration of 
the AgC'l. (3) 'fins method is tilt* .same as (2), excejit 
that HNOj <ligesli«»n is carried out *>ii the steam bath 
overnight. (41 Digest 5 g. of sample with 300 350 ee. 
H»0 .iiifl 25 ct. eoned. llNOi on the steam lialh for 3 4 
hr.s., heat to l>oiliiig, add KNint)| .soln. in sninll suc- 
cessive pi>rtions to practkul de('f>lon/.ution of tlie sobi., 
ecMil, make to 500 ee., and tilrute a ltK)-ee. ali(|iiot by the 
Volhiml method. Methtwls (1), (2) and (3) gave eloselv 
agreeing n*snlls; the resiilis of method (4) iiidieated 
that heating with IlNOs involved ;j slight loss of CK 
^ A. I'apineau-Coiitiiie 

Thermal properties of meat. J. Tl. AwIkty and h^zer 
Oiiditlis. ./. So( . i'hrm. htl. 52, 320 8T(1933). Data 
an* given of tlu sperilie fieat, tluTnial cond. and thermal 
difTiwivilv of fie.sh beef. F. T/. Dunlap 

Nutritional chemical investigation on porgy. II. The 
age of porgy and meat composition. Mis. Yasti llatu- 
kiMihi. J, Chrm. Sttc. Jofnin 54, 8.52 8(19.33); cf. C. A. 
g 27, 348. Allah ses of 4 , .5- and 7-vear old iwirgies iii- 
ilieated that water, piotvin, ush content aud pu value of 
tlw* meat deei eas'd with an increase of age while the fat 
content had a temliMiev to ineteuse. 'fhe toU^ N and 
amino N of the seiimi wire const, 'fhe porgy iiroteins 
fluelmiled slightly aecoidmg to the <lifl»‘renee in age but 
they wt*re affeeled more bv the* difference of the seasiHi 
and sex. III. The sex of porgy and its meat composition. 
Ibnl. 982-90. 3'he meal from the* niuli* contained nioie 
9 water, protein, glyeogeii and ash atlC les.s filt throughout 
the season than that from the female. The water cimtenl 
WU.S mill, in both .si'ves before the propagating .season; 
the protein and u.sh coiili-iits iiicreUvSed thereafUT and then 
di‘m*as(*d gia<1uallv. There was no si-'usimal or sexual 
variation in pu value, total- and aiiiiiio-N^ contents of the 
meat. K. Kit.stitn 

• Oils used in the packing of fish. J. (^arigl. Ot^lerr. 
Chrm ~yjg. 36, 119 .5,3(1933). A study uf inetlilds, for 
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the identificatien of oils usckI in the of filth. G* 

concludes that despite tlid lalxd that oUve oil has been 
used itilthe packing of sardines produced in Portugal 
much use is being madc^ of peanut oil. F. h, l^unlap 
ProblesM of the vegetahle oil piodueers. W. R. Wool- 
rich and E. L. CarpeuU-r. Food Jnd, 5, 2U0-2(liJ33).— 
Meoh.extn.fUhcin. extn., and bacterinl. methods of vegeta- 
ble oil production, luurticularly colt uuseed oil, arc disemsed. 
The addn. of moistiuc to the seeds Just lx:fore cooking, 
and bringing the seeds to a temp, of 99” with steam, ma- 
terially reduces the ^Ui. time. Cuoldtig has si‘vcrai 
functions : it is a dryinf^occss, coagulates the proteins and 
facilitates filtration, breaks down the cAls and allows the 
oil to escape, ^d lowers the viscosity of the ml. A cooking 
Iieriod of 10 min. is jiuflicicnt if the meats are kept at 
110”. Above this temp, the oil da^ms ]KTceptiblv. 
Most of the problems lacing the industry are of a inci*h. 
rather than a chem. nature. C. R. IMh'rs 

InvestigationB on fruit products. I. Preparation of 
juices, sirups, concentrates amf wines from some English 
fruits. Vernon L. S. Charley. Ibiiv. Rristul Agr. Ilmt. 
KesiUirch Sta., Ann. Kept. 1932, 17/> 201.- Data arc^ 
given on the compn. and characteristics of the products 
obtained from gooselK'irics, rhuliarb, strawlKTries, red and 
bluek eurraiits, raspberries, loganlierries, blaokbetrics 
mid plums. II. Enzymic clarification of fruit juices. 
Ibid. 202-1 ;i. —The nature of the colloidal cuiistUneiits 
in fruit juices and methods for (heir removal are dis> 
cussed. oii the use of lecoin. pectin -decompg. 

piepn, (Rec(itiol) as an aid to the rlai iticatimi and filtia- 
lioii of fruit juices are reportiHl. After (he IVetiiiol 
tieatment the juices were tilten'd through pap<‘i and lat). 
St'iu K. K. fillets and were slouil in sterile Ixittles. K\- 
ceUeiit results were otitaiucd on strawUTrv jincv, but 
with jinees oi highet aeidity, such as logaidienv, raspbetrv 
and blaek euiiant, considerable fenneiitation oecttried 
liefoie anv noticeable results of the etizviiit' weie ap))arent. 
"I'lie iK'st n*sults were obtaiiierl with 1% of Pectinol. 
h'li/yine action soiiietiiiies eonlinued after tiUraticm of 
juices through a St'ilz isjusiug luithcT deposits to 

Uitni; this can be iwevcnled Ijv pasteurising the juice at 
the eii/vnie uiactivatiofi temp. (liiTT.) HI. Non- 
alcoholic apple juice. Ibi!. 214 .'il. -Vaiious nietlKKls 
lot the iwepii. of iHiimle. a(»i»h Ji**<*t' are <lis<*ussed. h'lllra- 
tioij thiuugh a Sell/ liltei advtiselv .ilTected (ho “IxhIv" 
and eoloi of the piiee, {lasLeiiii/atioii eause<l **<.H)oke<r' 
flavors ill some piieis. I'he usi. oI Peeljuol inereased the 
elaiitv and loss ol *‘bod>.’' The |ieicentages of iiecttn 
were iniieh greatei ui tlu* pasteiin/ed samples than in the 
lonespondiiig Se!t/-filleri*d iiiaterial, and the I'lOtinol 
tiealinent caused fiiilhei loss ol ixrtm. A correlatimi 
bet ween lack of llavor and hiss of pectin is iudicaUul. 
'rile tyjK: of lieatinent hud no sp. effect on the lu'idity and 
the latiiiiii content. K. U Jacob 

Chemical study of tomato ^uice. Charles i*. Poe, 
Arthur P. Wyss and Triitiiaii G. McKver, J, Aimc. 
Offiiial Afjr. Chew. 16, 1)24 TfllKW). Analvias of lab.- 
pn‘pd. juices from raw^ and cooked toniatcx's, home- 
(aiiiieil tomuto juices and hoim-caniied toniatii juices 
tonlg. udd*(l salt ate tabulated and briefly discussed. 
11 is suKKested that the detn. of total solids and msol. 
solids on Uieavhole juice, and solids, IbO-sol. .solids, ash, 
.dky. of ash, hnnii'rsion refractonieter reading, volatile 
.lenis and reducing sugars on the scrum would be suitable 
as a guide toi detection of adulteration. A. P.-C. 

Estimation of water in tomato marc. Clemens C^riiiime. 
Pharm. Zentralhalie 74, (>41 2(19,Ti).-An cxptl. study 
ol various methods shows tliat prwedures liascd on distn. 
of the sumplu with xylene give too high, by sp. gr. too low, 
vjiltivs; results wHfch agree fairly well are obtained, 
however, by careful drying with sand at alxmt KW) , 
by 4-hr. distn. with CiH» or 2-hr. distn. with PhMc. 

W. O. E. 

Ridding tomato pulp of black spots and grit. C. M. 
AmbUT. Food^ Ind. 5, 254(1933).— A super-centrifuge 
wipable of delivering 5(K) gal. per min. of tomato pulp 
‘ fiictively removed dirt and carbonized particlcR on 
loifiaA. As lltuch as 5 lb. of undesirable materials can 


be fumoved from 000 gal. of pulp of^pparently good 
Quality. ^ C. R. Fellers 

Ghemistiy In the dried fruits* industiy. H. J. White- 
lock. Chem. Eng. Mining RA. 25, 03-4(1933).^ 
Various chem. dipping processes ore iist»d for Icxkis'and 
sultanas depending on (1) the class of fresli iruit available, 
(2) the climate of the district and (3) tlie caitacity of the 
drying plant. A mixed dip contg. 272 hi* (1.02 kg.) 
KiCCS, V/i pints (0.71 1.) oliVe oil and IV* lb. (0.7 kg.) 
NaOH is used. Dried fruit processes with the mixed 
dip approximate closely in eulor» ami type that from the 
cxild dip, while a higher percentage of higli-grade fruit 
is realizc'd. The drying period, as ctmiparcd with tlie 
cold dip, is shorter with a greater possibility of finishing 
off the fruit licforc bad weather occurs; tlie costs of. the 
ingredients are much lower; the green tinge is more 
readily removed and the racks are releast^d for a .sc'cond 
filling earlier in the season with less deterioration of those 
grapes still on the vines. W. H, Boynton 

Chemical studies of frozen fruits. G. Woodroof. 
Ga. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Ann. Kept. 1932, 37 8(Siimnjary);. 
cf. C. A, 26, 4i*i8(5; 27, 789. — The acidity of the expressed 
juices of fruits increases on freezing. Cond. detns. on 
salt and sugar solus, in which peaches and strawlK*mcs 
were initncTsed for varying periods inrlieated that 
sugar solns. were most siutable for peaches and iV)% for 
strawhisries. Various conens. of CO^, N and air showed 
no tienefieial effects on the keeping quality «)f peaches 
at 4 5**. Respiration studies showed that the gusi^s in 
fresh fruits were not appreciably expelled by irefv.mg but 
were slowly lost while the fruit was in the frozen state. 
Vacuum packing of fruit in sugar sirup caused greater 
pimctration of the simp into tlie tissue. C. R. F. 

How to control banana ripening. C. F. Greijres- 
Caniciiter. Food Ind. 5, 341-2(19«*i3). Ritaming i.s 
controlled by temp, and humidity. The optimum temp, 
is 17 20” and humidity 90-9.’)%. When the fruit bt^gins 
to color, the temp, is reduced to 19” and held there at a 
relative humidily of KO^’p to prevent ovcr-ripc»ning and 
shrinkage. Ripimuig fruit cun Iw held in an almost 
sbitic state at 1.3 14”. During ripening the starch coii- 
t(*nt decreases from 20 to 10^ and the sugar eontent 
increases fnmi less than 1 to approx. 19. t*)*}} . C. R. F. 

Early potatoes with high solanine content. Hans 
Valentin. Pharm. Zentralhaile 74, 011 14(1933).— * 
Samples of the early potato “Vatcr Rhein*' harvested in 
late September showed after exaiuu. by 3 diffen iit methods 
(Sclimiedel)erg and Meici, JMorgenstem, Borner and 
Mattis) unusually high solaiihie contents (4-12, 457 and 
44t) mg. IH.T kg., resp.), while seed potatoes of the same 
strain and wintered over 19.31, 1932 and 193.3 yielded 
alx>ut Vio as nmeh solanine. No satisfactory explanation 
is available for the high solanine content. W. O. E. 
Effect of the nature of the containers on the quality ^of 

r aed goods. M, A, MachebiKaif, H. Chef tel and Mme. 

Hlass. Ann. fals. 26, 47(>-4(19;J3) ; cf. C. A. 26, 
3042.— Spinach, green peas, beans and tomatoes were 
canned io Pyrex jars, in presence and altscnce of a .sheet 
of tinplate, and in metal cans in presence and absence of 
a piece of ordinary glass. They were subji*cU‘d to gustativc 
tests at the end of alxmt I yr. Conclusions: Overcooking, 
which can be more easily avoided in metal than in glas.s 
on account of the possibility of rapid cooling, always 
plays a certain part, very slight ui most cases, but appre- 
ciable in the case of some products that are exceptionally 
delicaU*. The chem. effect of the coiitainer makes itself 
felt only after a fairly long time, appears to affect uii- 
favqrably the gustative qualities of thi* product, and is 
more pronounced with ordinary glass than with Pyrex . 
The effects of the chem. phenomena and of overcooking 
are additive, and in certain cases the former can mask the 
latter completely. A. Papineau-Couture 

Lacquers for the canning industry. T. Hedley Barry. 
Food 3, 61-3(1933). — A discussion of the qualities re- 
quired. * . A. Papineau-Couture 

’ Sirups for cagAing. H. C. S. de WhaUcy. Food 3, 
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67-^(1938). — ^Prpcautionii which diould be taken to avoid 
&ume8 are explained. A. Papincau- Couture 

Freastires produced Jiv cans during sterilization. W. 
B, Adam and J« Stanworth. Univ. Bristol Fniit 8c 
VegwaWe Prcscrvalton Rmurch Sta., Canipdcn^ Ann, 
BepI, 1931' 32, 44-r>/S, -App. is drscnbfd for the detn. 
of temp.-pressure-ved. relationships. BK*auHe of the 
evolution of COj, resoaked dried peas, if not properly 
hlaach^y may give daiigc^ou.s pi(«ssun*s when retorted; 
blanching for 5 min. at boiling temp, reduced the COs 
evolution from 55 cc. to 20 cc./lOO g. of peas. K. 1). J. 

The chemistry of raspberry varieties with special re- 
ference to its bearing on canning quality. Luev D. M. 
Knight. TTniv. Bristol Agi. Jfort. Kescarch Sta., Ann. 
Rei^. 1932, 32 40, ~ Sixteen varieties of raspberries 
grown under cein parable conditions were aiialy/ed for 
total N, tilratable acidity, total sugars, reducing sugars, 
sucrose and sol. pectin. Large vurialions in chem. 
Cfinipn. were foujid in the vatielics, but thcsi' did not 
provide aiiv obviTiiis basis for assessing camittig qtiahtics 
,or of classifying tlic iKimcs into dcsscit and culiiiaiv 
groitt>s. I'astc was not a ichablo index of cither aciditv 
or of total sugars, and c]oudiiic.ss m the simp of cuiincd 
iruits was iwt corndated with total arid content or the 
percentage ol sol. pectin, (rood cuiniing (iualitie<: wi'ie 
rlosidv 1 elated to high desseit piitpertks and ]mkii canning 
qualities were asscxrd. with ctiliiiury pio|HTties. 

K. I). Jacob 

Processing, cooling and storage of No. 10 cans of peas. 
Wni. H. Harrison. Conner 76, No. 18, 7 8, 14(1'K{3). 

The recomnietided siifi and piacticol heat trial nicnt for 
No. 10 cans ol |h*us is .55 00 tiuii. at a temp of I in'* 'Hie 
lelorts usi'il for inoc'essiiig must lx* provnled uilli air- 
pressure equiiitiienl so that the cans can be eooUd under 
air fiiessuie to avoid seam iiiiiuv. C. W. Fellers 
Preliminary observations on flat sour spoilage in canned s 
peas. F. Hirst. Uiiiv. Bristol hniit 8c Vegetable 
Pu'servation Kesearch Sta., Campden, \nn. Kept. 
1931-32, (15 8. K. T). Jacob 

Factors influencing the hardness of dried peas. G 
Hunter, rmv. Bristol FViiit 8r V'lgetatile i'uservattoii 
UcseMTch Sta., Caiiifxleii, inn. Kept. 1931 32, .50 tit 
The hardness oi canned diml peas depends upon the 
variety, the age and (he nielhod of e'annmg. With otliei 
factors const., the hardness ttiei eases with the Ca and 
Mg contents of the watii iisid toi lilanehiiig the iH*as 
prior 1o canning; the amts, of Ca and Mg absorlRcl b\ 
the |»eus fioiii water of a given degiee of hardness ap- 
proaches a max. in 5 tmn. By thi' addn. of 2% NaCI 
(lice from Ca and Mg^ to the bliiiu htng water the amt. ot 
Ca alisorlied is consider alily reduced l>ul is still dneetlv 
propoi tioiial to the huKlnesb ol the water. The harder 
vaTietu*s ol peas initially e'ontain inoii Ca than the softiT 
vaiietiis K 1>. Jacob 

Isolation and identification of the organic nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous compounds occurring in the Alaskf 
pea. 1. Presence of citric acid in the Alaska pea. S. 

L. Jodidi. J. 1/M Chem. Sm. 55, -WtiS 4(1*.»3.3). -By 
rc|K‘a1edly e\tg. thi‘ evapd. ext. of Alaska pea with al»s 
KBiH ami !»v tieating the FtOTI exts, in a dehnitc wa\, 
citrie acid was ohtaimd d) .'iti% of the oven -dried iiea). 

C J. Wist 

Cranber^ jelly R h Cos hood Jnd. 5, 318 9 
'103.3) - The natiiial iiiiii k. setting pectin of the cian- 
herry is destroyed bv the iisi ol .i loiit. fK'ctiiiasc pn'pn. 
and coni, citnis pectin is added to leplace it. Approx. 

1 ]b. of pectin is required foi 1(H) lb. iini-t and KX) lb. 
of sugar. WhcTtas cr.*inbtiiv '.auce tonus film jelly 
at a .sol. solids concii. of 12 3%, dit ciaiiberry telly prepd. 
by this method coiilains a sol solids content of about 
55%, the same as othiT fruit jc'Ihcs. C. R. 1‘Vlleis 
Macaroni products. J. A. LcClcrc. Cereal Chem. 10, 
388-419(1933). A comprehen.sive discussion is given of 
macaroni protiiicts, together with a description of luethods 
of nianuf. and tables showing coinpn. of nigearotii prod- 
ucts and other common fcKxlstufis. b. H. Bailey 
Ad investigatioa of quebrachitol as a ^eetening agent 
for diabotics. Kolicrt A. McCance &d Roliert^D. 


, Lawrence. Biochem. .T. 27, ^lifl-9(1933). — Quebrachitol 
Is /-methylinositol. It is not nearly so sweet as oaite 
sugar, and 2-3 times the amt. is necessary to otjlain the 
same effect on the fiolate. In such amts, it produces 
cholic or diarrhea. Its use as a sweetening agent is not 
reiiwnmonded. Benjamin Harrow 

Peanuts: their products and by-products. Wm. B. 
Cross. Rev ind. agr. Tucvtndn 22, 307-10(1032),— A 
review of the uses o( peanuts for human and animal coo- 
i sumption, oil production and the plant as a green manure 
ill I'Top rotation. ^^elson McKaig, Jr. ' 

Barium as a normal constltoem of Brazil nuts. W. 

M. Si'aber. Analyst 58, 575 80(1933).- A sample of 
candy was examd. to see if anything vfos prest*nt that 
might cause sickness. In the analysis, a yellow ppt. was 
olitamed with CiOi and was proved to be caused by the 
presence of Ba Further exaiiin. showed that tlie Ba 
came fn>iii Brazil nuts used in the candy. Subsequently 
17 otlui satiiplis of Brazil ^luts were e.xanid. and all found 
to contain 0.00 O.TIS Ba. As a qual. test for Ba the 
reaction with rlioilizonic ai'id was found most suitable. 
It senns that the Ha in Brazil nuts is present as an insol. 
salt of an otg acid but possibly some of this is dissolved 
by th( IICl of the stoniaeh and this niay act as a mild 
poison oil people particularly sensitive to Ba^*. 

W. T. H. 

The kind of cacao beans the manufacturer wonts. A. 
W Kiiapf), F. Wiehi and Leon Olivier. Fotnl Ind. 5, 
408 9 1 Cacao bSms coiitg. moisture in excess of 
will bicoiiK moldy. If Ixans are dried at a temp, 
above 5) the flavtir is largely distroyed. Fermented 
bians Ri\« Hie best flavor and no post-fermentation proc- 
ess luis bieii as siieeessfiil as femuntation at the point of 
oiigin Hiifiriiieiib'd bums are slaty in color and rlieesv 
in tixtim C. R. Fellers 

Report on (the analysis of) cacao products. J. W. 
Sale J A^\oc OMaal Agr. Chem. 16, 559-00(1933); 
ef C A 27, U7 A brief discussion of the rept. of tlic 
asscK* n.fcrees; cf lu \t 3 abstrs A B -C. 

Report on (the determination of) milk proteins in milk 
chocolate Marie L. Offutt. J. A^\oc. Offiiial Agr. 
Chem 16, rsW) 3(1933), it (' A. 27, 147. -The fuUowhig 
iiiethixl IS proposed to 10 g. of iimly grated chocolate 
III a suitable 8h>/ u.ntrifiigc bottle add 2 X UK) cc. 
IU.O, centrifuge, diiant the siipermitant liquid, dry at 
alKiiit 100 , finwdcr the residiK in thi bottle with a flat* 
fined glass rod, add 200 rv. of 3^^^ Na oxalate, let stand 
4 his with frequent shaking, centrifuge, filter, det. N in 
a .'‘lO-u. aliquot; dil. a lOO-cc. aliquot to slightly less 
than 200 ei , pi»t. proteins by addn of 2 cc. glacial AcOH, 
iiuki to 2(M) ee , filter, and det. N in a lOO-rc. aliquot. 
The iliflirenee Iwtween the 2 N tigiiri'S gives the ca^in 

N, and casein imiltipiied by J .25 givis total milk proteins. 

CollalHirative comparison of this metliod with the present 
A. f). A. C. method indicated more unitonn agrei'iiicnt 
fiy the former than by the latter A. F -C 

Report on (the determination of foreign fat in) cacao 
butter. W. t). Winkler. J As^ov Ofhaal Agr. Chem. 
16. .553 4(1933); cf. A. 27, 147. Collaboratixe study 
of the and “B” nos showed that the proeedurcH 

havi mint, but that the teiJmics should bi^ siKxnficd in 
giiater detail. A, P -C. 

Report on (the determination of) sucrose and lactose 
in milk chocolate. J Fitelscr^ J. Aswe, Q/hmal Agr. 
Chem. 16, 9(19.33); ef. C. A. 27. 148. The pre- 

viously descnlH-<l methods were studied coUaboratively 
on 2 samples of authentic milk chocolate. Results for 
sucrose by the pnqiosed methixl were quite satisfactory. 
The proposed metlKKl for lactosi* gl/es restiits that are 
more concordant and closer to theory than tlic polari- 
inetrie metliod. Minor changes are suggested in the 
technic of the proposed metluKls for sucrose and lactose, 
whic'h are described ni detail. A. Papineau-Couture 

Technological study of Ivory Coast eolR^s. F. Hetm 
de Balsac, A. Parveaud and 1/. Lef^re. Bull, aeenu 
I6n. colonies 26, 1239 42(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 4947.— 
Analyses of 5 samples sliowed a cafieine caitcnt af>0F4r- 
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1.14%.. The don. value pf the wanlee hi d h cuwe d . 

Rraon; da (thd ddteniiliuitliMi of in) coOeo. 

E. M. Bailey and W. J. Mathbe /. Aside. Oflfdai Aff. 
Ckm. 16, 667-8(1033); cf. Clifford, C. A. 26, 783.— 
I^limuiary expts. indicated tliat» with proper precau- 
tions, detn. of N by the usual method in the caffeine 
residue obtained from decaffeinated coffee was sufficiently 
aocurate for all practical purposes, asid the use of micro- 
aj^Srsia is not essential. A. Paphieau-Couturc 

Determination of etjlorotfmlf acid in nw coffee. H. 
Junuiy. JS. anal. Chm. 64, 226-32(lllB«'i).— Take 7-« 
g. of very finely ground raw coffee, or 15- 20 g. of masted 
coffee, and mk the sample with fine quartx sand. Bxt. 
for 4 hrst under reflux condensation with 7U cc. of 80% ale. 
(with roasted coffee, further grindhig fe unnecessary). 
Remove the raw coffee from extn. thimble, dry at 
and grind the sand-coffee mixt. in an agate mortar 
as finely as possible. Mix with an equal quantity of coarse 
sea-sand and again ext. with fresh ale. until a fresh portion 
of the ext. gives no ppt. with Pb(OAc)s boln. The total 
time of extn. should tie 6-8 hnt. To the combined exts. 
odd 2 g. of solid paraffin, to bind the fat and wax, and evap. 
to 50 cc. to remove ale. Cool, break up the paraffin, and 
transfer with water to a 150 cc. measuring flask, filtering 
through a pleated filler. Of the filtrate, which need not 
be perfectly clear, transfer a large aliquot to a 4(X) cc. 
bleaker, add 20 cc. of ale. and enough water to make 2(K) 
cr. Heat to about 90** and slowly add 12 15 cc. of 25%, 
l^b(()Ac )3 soln. to ppt. the chlorogenic ac*id. Heat 10 
mill, over a Miiall flame and cool in ice water for 1 hr. 
^'llter off the lenum-ycllow piit and wash it with a liiUc 
eoid wattT. Transfer the ppt . to a l^ilipp's beaker with 
d little hot water. At a v^. of not oven KKl cc., sat. the 
water with HtS 'Hiis M*rvi*s to ppt. the Pb and leave 
the free chlomgenic acid in aq. soln. Filter and remove 
liiS fiy the passage ot a stream of air. llet. the content 
of chlorogenic acicl by measuring the optical rotation in a 
polaitsi'o^* and also tiy titrating with 0.1 77 NaOll to an 
end point with broinolhyniol. The 2 detns should agree. 
StiiupUs ot raw coffee analyzed by this method showed 
s of chlorogi-nic acid W. T. H. 

Report on (the analysis of) flavors and noa-alcohoUc 
beverages. John B Wilson J. A woe Ofhaal A^r. ^ 
(Vim. 16,541 .’KlWki), cf C A. 27, 147 The methods 
of the Bur. of Industrial Ate. w(*rc stuiHcd collaborauvcly 
oil exts. of almond, amsa , lemon, mitnieg, orange, pepper- 
muit, rose, rosemary, siH*ariiimt, thyme, witilergreen 
and iimtatioii winliTgreen, on the one hand, and cinnamon 
and clove on the other, 'fhe results were somewhat 
M ratio, but this can he currec'ted by using standardized 
UalKOi'k liuttles and measuring the solvent bv means of 
a long lO-cc. hmet. Adoption of Uic method as official 7 
bv the A. O. A. C. is recommended. A. P.-C. 

An alcoholic standard for cider. 1). W. Steuart. 
Analyst 58, 602 ;i(1933) -Cider sold in England con- 
t iiris 2 11% EtOH by vol. and any attempt to establish 
a It gal standard is likely to 1 h‘ eiiiliaiTassmg to some 
hom-st growlrs of apple.s. W. T. H, 

Cider -makiiig trials for the season 1931 32. V. 1^. B. 

* < liarley and •P. T. H. Pickford. XTiiiv. Bristol Agr. - 
Holt Research Sta., Ann, Repi. 1932, 139 55; cf. 

( A 4319.— Data arc givi*n on the conipn. and 
• haraetenstics of juices and eiders prepd. from numerous 
varuties of apples. K. D. ffacob 

New Altering method produces clearer, more salable 
cider Roy E. Marshall. Canner 76, No. 16, 7-8, 24 
' l‘»33); cf. C, A, tr, 4319. C. R. Fellers 

Volatfle aculity In ftder. Vernon L. S. Charley. Unsv. 
Ihixtul Agr. Hort. Research Sta., Ann. Raft. 1932, 15ff ^ 
‘4 Kitn. and idenHficatian of volatile aetds in elder.— 
Mttliod.s for detg.* vmatile adds are outlined and com- 
parative data^ synthetic and natural ciders are given; 
ihi tentative Ehglidt method gave higher recoveries thjm 
titlier the French officisl method (Duclaux) or the Swiss 
»««ro method (Widmer). Kxanm. of cider prepd. frouF 
Kingston fBlaek variety of apple showed that AcOH 


is the predominating volatile acid; small amts, of cap- 
ryllc, caproic and formic acids were pr^mt, but valeric^ 
add was absent. Development of volaHle acidity tn botUed 
and cask ciders.*- At lab. temps, development of volatile 
acidity is lower in bottles closed with screw stoppci's than 
in those closed with crown corks; elianipagne liottles axe 
advisable for long storage tn^riods. Dcvelopnieiit of 
acidity is markedly retarded by storage at Ci41ar temps., 
and to a less extent by placiiifc the bottles on their sides. 
Prevention of ullage is of primary importance m retarding 
the increase in acidity in cask efiders; treatmeut of the 
casks with acid-re.sistiug enamels also has a retarding 
effect, greatly reduces evapn. and imparts no undesirable 
riiaracteristics to the cider. K. 1>. Jacob 

Beam's color test for hashish. A. Lucas. Anaiyxt 
58, 602(19:13).— Polemical with respect Ao a pamplilet 
published by Henri Trolle (cf. C. A. 27, 4192). 

W. T. If. 

Report on analysis and interpretatioin of mayonnaise. 
Henry A. Ixrpper and Frank A. V^irhes, Jr. J. Assoc. 
Official Agr. Chrm. 16, 54S 56(19.33).- The compn. of, 
mayonnaise can be obtained from the detn. of total 
solids, total fat (by acid hydrolysis), total acidity, total 
N and total P>Oft, and the following foimulas, in which 
P is ijcrcentuge of total TbO& and N percentage of total N : 
ptTcentage ot yolk » 7.5 69 P - 1.802 N; pcricntagc. of 
white * 60.HO N - 114.59 P, percentage of total egg * 
percentage of yolk -f penrentage of white ; percentage of 
white in egg I'omporient « 10*)(pircentage of white) /per- 
centage of total egg; vegetable oil *■ total fat - (yolk X 
0.3 IW); vinegar (4"/^ acid strength) total acidity 
as AcOlf X 25; minor constituents (sugar, salt, spiccs 
stabilizers) « total solids - (yolk X 0.»5047) - (white X 
0.1221) - vegetabk oil; added water 1(K)% - total 
egg — vegetable oil - vinegar - minor constituents 
The nicthi^s are those of the A. O A. C. with the follow- 
ing modifications: the tentative method for total ai'idity 
m .salad dressings was aliened to allow the usc‘ of a larger 
sample; the total N method was nioclilkd to permit the 
use of a largc*r sample and tr> reuiovt oil before digestion ; 
the tijtal P 3 O 4 method was randified by specifying the burn- 
ing of the sample in Pt instead of charring in glass so that 
the 01 ! might be burned off before placing in the muffle. 
The nu^thods wi*n* studied eollaboiativt'ly on 6 .samples 
prepd. m the lab to n*presc‘tit normal lypes of mayonnaise 
and also several deviations from the present V. S. standard 
From a discussion of the results, it is comludcd that the 
methods arc satisfactory A Papiniau-Coutun* 

Report on (the analysis of) gelatin R M. Mihurin. 
J. Asset Official Agr. Chem. 16, 547(1933); cf, C. A. 
27, 147, 6117 A brief discussion of the jircpn of gelatin 
samples for tlie detn. of Cu A Papincau-Omture 
Report on (the detennination of) volatile oil in spices 
J. F. Clevenger. J. Assof O^cial Agr. Chem. 16, 557 9 
(1933). A rollaborative study of the Cleveiigcn: methdd 
fC. A. 22, 24.39) on unground and ground sage and 011 
ground nutmeg and punento showed reasonable agree- 
ment in yield of vnlatili oil m most instances; the lower 
yields indicate lack of umforniity in mixing the sample, 
mcouipletc distil., or tlie loss of some volatile oil in the 
Ktc^oiii during distil The precautions which should be 
taken in carrying out the detn. arc pointed out. The 
daSt ott, acid no. and ester no. of the oils obtained 
were detd,, and the caust>b of the variations in results 
are briefly discussi*d. A. Papincau-Couturo 

IdentiflMtioii of flavoring constituents of commercial 
flavors. ly. Identification of benzoic acid. John B. 
Wilson and Geo. L. Keenan J. Assoc, Official Agr. 
Chem. 16, 581 2(193:0; cf. C. A. 27, 5439 - To fraction 
B obtain^ by caTT 3 ring out the procediue for the qual. 
sepn. of classes (C. A. 27, 147) or otlier extd. mattcT 
suspected to contain benzoic acid add a slight excess of 
40% aq. hydrazine hydrate soln., mix, let stand 15 20 
min. at room temp., evap. on the steam bath till dry or 
till the odor 5f«Nl^ is no longer perceptible; in presence 
d benzoic acid, benzhydrazide is formed, m. 112^, and 
has^e f^owinf ns: a 1.545 (ccmuiion), «« 1.5G7 (most 
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cofimon of the indices and closely approximating the - 
|3-s^luc), y l.OKTif all «*>(). 0*)3. To obtain larger crystals * 
lending themselves microscopical examn. according 
to ,thc ophcaMiniiiersion method » dissolve Uie residue 
ill Whi'iti KitO, filter and allow to evap. spontaneously. 
Ciimamtc, anisic, stearic* palmitic andtnyristic acids* also 
vauilliu, coumarit) and holiotropine, which might la* 
found in fraction li under practical application of the 
sepn.* do not give any cfystals when subjecU'd to the 
test. A. l^piiicau-Coutiite 2 

Economical clarification through use of enzymes. J. 

Willaiiian. Food 2nd. 5,294- 5, ;i()lp93:0; cf. C. A . 25, 
37;i8.' Pecliiuisc* en/ynie from fungi lia.s the pn»i>erty 
of changing fruit jicc^tins to a watiT-sol. iorm eonsistitig 
largely of galaeti ironic acid and galactose. The jnldn. 
of 1 lb. of Pectmol, a 1*010. pcctiiiase prepn., to 100 gal. 
t»f fruit juice at 15 fi'* nonnally causes ppiii ol colloidal 
niaUer and deslrnetion of pwliii so llial the iiiiec* is 
easily iiltiTcd. ^lu* enzyme beeoiiies less aelivt ami ^ 
eflVetiye a1 teiiips. aboye 49®. Fruit juices an* variable 
,m th»‘ir colloid ami pec*tiii characterislies and spi‘ciol 
eii/ymc* prepiis. have been developed for seviT.d dilTercnt 
jiiiees, 'Hie enzyme aetioii makes liltrnlioii Ihrongh an 
ordinary filter press, aided by a sdieeoiis filter aid, very 
rapid and effective. The cleat iniees may bi siihs* - 
qiamtly filtered through a Seitz or othei germ -free filter 
and bottled without pasleiin/ntion M.tmlemiiiee 4if 4 
stinlity in juice eoiitamers without the use ol lit at is 
dinioiilt under imUislrinl comhlioiis 'I he iisi* of pectinast* 
has no effect on flavtii and guatlv t iduim es tin apiiearancc 
of Ihe juices. C R. I o Hers 

Dehydrated kelp. M J Walsh. Food Ind. 5, 229 
(llKili). - Dehydrated kelp i" pressed into tablets and 
sold as a nutritional snppKmeiit The striK'ture and 
eolfW of the original substaiict are refaituai C'. K 1‘. 

Bone extracts for use as food D I boliunov and Z ^ 
V. K<K*lntkova. isveshm 1 central. i\<iu<h Iwtedmmlti 
Inst. Ft\ihevot Ftom St'patate 1930, IS pp hresh 
bones yield ala»ut uml luiilid bones 7 of tat 

which is edible without any fnrthti rifiiimg Old, dry 
hoiu*s yield SOUK fat, but it is not tthble. 'llit best snnp 
sttK'k is obtauiecl by uti at'id hydrolysis, the uut(K*lavc* 
pressure being held «it 1,5 atm. lor M 4 lirs. J. b" S 

Edible yeast. R, V. Ciivurtovskn. irvesliya Tzentral 
Nnuch.-Jssirdm*alef. Inst. I^isthnm Vknsovoi From. 
Separate 1930, 21 pp.— 'fhe properiits of Torula vhlis 
an <leseribed, in comparison with othtr strains of Forula. 

A (Ulailed procediiii* is given f«»r com. production c»f 
edible vensl from pure cultures of Torula ulilh in a inolassis 
innsli, iiml a eost sheet is presented. Julian F. Smith 

Edible yeasts and their uses. R. V. Oivartovskii. 
Izvrsttya TzenlraL Natuh.-hdedmKitel. Inst Vtstimm 
From. S<‘parate 1930, 22 pp, — iMirofiean and Aim'iicaii 
products which exploit the medicinal properties of yeast 
am* fhseussc*d. Hasc'd on a .series of expts. it is suggested 
that ('(jible yi-asts should lie piodiu*ed in Russia and nst|J 
in making niediein.il yeast, vitamin bread, eraekers, <akc*s, 
candas, yeast broth and yeasts with high N eonbmt 

Julian I* . Smith 

Estimation of crude fiber and soluble carbohydrate 
in certain foods and fodders, ifennann Sc'hniidt-Hebliel. 
Ftuirm. ZenlralhaUr 74, <i99 ID 1922). — A crit. study of 
methods ordinarily employed in such eases forces the 
c'onelnsion tlial Ihe piot'i lure of Koiiig is liasically scniiid 
and with c'ertam moditu'iilions ean be advanlageonslv 
employed for tin cstn. ot <*rndi‘ filvr and sol. carbohydrates 
(total earlmhydialcs n suiting from trealmeiit with IICl). 
2*he modified method i-liiiiinati s the um of glycerol and 
employs the af|. filtrate (e\'clnsivi**of ale and Kt.O wash- 
ings) III cletg tin* sol. eorlaihvdrates 'fhe various opera- 
tions are given in detail. W. O K. 

The surpassing importance of the pw number in the 
Investigation of silo fodder. Kurl Knoist. Weidewxrt- 
srhaflv. Futterhau 8, I 2(1922). Suppl. to Peut. Jjindw. 
TterzuM 37, No. 1(1922). The mii)orbin(*e1^tn the 
farmer of obtaining pn analyses of iiis sij|i»*fodderfis'iirged. 
Silo fodder with a p c below 4.2 is ('otisi^ered very jmoit; 
when the ^ipis above 4.9\ it Ls considered poor. B. C. U . 


The mineral content of feeds. Fradk E. Corrie. 
FertUisrr^ Feeding Stuffs, Farm Supplies J, 18. 34, 344, 
;km(ia23).— Data are givtsii on the protein, astf, CaO, 
PsOi and Cl contents of numerous feeding stuffs. 

K. 13. Jacob 

Rye germ cake as a component of etodc feeds. M. T. 
Dyakov. A. 1. Vereninov, Yu. V. Golubentzeva and O. A. 
Fc*dorova. Schriften zentral, bioehem, Forschungsinst. 
Nahr.^enmsmiitelind. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 291-300(1932).— 
Rye germ cake i.s highly nutritious for rattle, horses dtid 
hogs. I'he oil should be removedsps thoroughly as pos- 
sible, the c*ttkc .should Ije free from grit and dirt and the 
innistiire content should not exceed 10-12%. The ash 
IS high in P and low in Ca ; addn . of Ca salts^ may therefore 
Ik* dc.sirab]c in tiiixecl feeds, 'llic value of the cake is 
enhanced by the prc‘scncc of vitamins A, B and T2, and 
by its high content of t*asily digested protein. J. F. S. 

Report of the physiological chemist. A. Viswanatha 
Ivcr. Imp. Inst. Agr. Research Pusa, Sci. Repts. 1931- 
32, 112 21(1922); cf. C. A. 26. 5350.- Indian coarse 
fodders. — Data are given on the org. matter, protein, 
fiber and carliohydratc contents of Bolaruiii, Tortiagallu, 
Aurangabad, Boda and scented gross hays, also MiH*rut 
and Jubhiilpore hays cut at various Ktag(*s of growth. 
1'he Attrangalmd hay caused purging of bullocks and 
rcmlcred the urine exceptionally highly acid. Aetd^hase 
halante. — Fxpts. with Bolanim hay, which produced 
acid urine, and ragi strgw rations for cattle showed that 
t'a IS markedly deflected into the urine from the feces 
when there is a tendency toward acidity in the urine. 

K D. Jacob 

Feeding experiment with tapioca meal on milk cows. 

1C. Hionwer. Versing, landh. Onderzoek. Hiiksland^ 
honwproefstn No. 38C, 145-177(1022),— Tapioca meal 
with the addn. of prfitein in some forin is a satisfactory 
feed for milk cows. R. M. Barnette 

The composition and feeding value of pig swill. Bryn- 
inoi 'ITionias. Fertiliser, Feeding Stuffs, Farm Supplies J, 
18, 369(1922).- Over a iK*riod of d months, the fat con- 
tent of garbage from hotels (I), restaurants (11), Ist-class 
eaf4*s (III) and 2nd-class cafes (IV) averaged 22 9, 19.7, 
17,2 and 20.9%, resp. The protein content averaged 
25.1, 12.8 and 15.2% in garK'ige from I, III and IV, resp. 
Oarliage from I averaged S.8^/^ ash which was highly 
phospliutic K. D. Jacob 

Spartan barley (Rather) 16. Kept, of the imperial 
ugru*it1tiirul chemist [on potato storage] (Mtikerji) 15. 
I’rinting 011 sausage casings (U. S. pat. 1,929,294) 26. 


Apparatus for evaporating milk, etc. Tluns l.ubcr. 
(Wr. 589.198, Oet. 19, 15)32. 

Milk powder. Anthony R. Sanna. XT. S. 1,929,450, 
Oct. 19. Milk is treated (as by the method described in 
U, S. pat. No. 1,414,214; C. A. 16, 2185) to liring the 
casi*ms and other albuniiiioid.s into **a state of adher(*nce.’' 
Coagulation of the albuminoids and cascinp is effected 
by adding an acid and the coagulants arc sepd.; tlic mass 
IS rendered alk. to a depre to convert it from an iusol. to 
a sol. slate, and is desiccated. 

Emulsifying apparatus suitable for use with milk and 
butter, etc. Harold G. MacChesney. XT. S. i 
Oc*t. 1>. Meeh. and structural details. 

Vegetable oil ^ortenings for foods. Herbert Hutn^ 
phreys. D. S. 1,929,588, Oet. 30. Oleaginous materials 
such as vegetable oil shortenings are prepd. for packaging 
by chilling to a congealing temp., fetcrmii^lng with air. 
raising the temp, of tlie mass by incorporation of a suitable 
proportion of similar healed material and then further 
heating the mt\t. to the desired packaging temp, (a 
certain proportion of the finally heated product being 
packaged and another portion used in the iiitenncdiatc 
heating op eration) . 

* Lord. Halvor (). Halvorson, Robert C. Murray and 
Edward M. Schmitz (to Geo. A. Hormel 3. Co.).<*XJv S. 
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lfU30t091» Oot* 10. Fat-cantg* time is treated to render l into contact with it without causing tuidesired oxidation. 
It destroy conductive^ (as by maceration and heating) App. is described. 

and atafficmt elec, current is passed through it to generate Bvapoiatora for concentrating frilit juices. Mihran 
h^t forrenikrmg out contained fat without scorching the K. i$crairian. Bnt. .304,587, Jane 20, 1933. Ad<hu to 
N-contg. sut^nccs present. The rendered fat is sepd. .3(Ki,056 ( C. A. 23, 451.3). 

from the solids and thim heated to a temp, above tlie Removing from apple Juice. Frederick A. 

b.p. of water* App. is described. Korinann (to Industrial Research LalKiraturies hid.). 

oranges or other Ihute with U. S. 1,929,(142, Oct. 10. For removing tannin while 
mld^liubitlim muttons. Ernest M. Brogden (ii> Brog- ^ substantially retainiug mali? acid, an insol. compd. of 
qpx Co.). U. 1,931,40.3, Oct. 17. Various mech. Fe is formed in the juice (suitably by adding Fc and air 
and opi^rative details arc descriljed. and heating) and is sepd. 

Dryiim fruits adiP vegetables. Alfred H. McComb I^vored gelatin products for preparing gelatin desserts, 
(one-half to Everette R. Peacock). U. vS. 1,929,437, Clarence C Zcigler (to Swift & O) ). U. S. 1,929,7.32, 
Oct. 10. In the rapid drying of vegetables, fruits, etc., Oct. 10. See Bril. 372,78^) (C*. A, 27, .301.'>). 
substantially^ one-half of the moisture content of the Tea and coffee beverages. Willy Stclkens (to Alt>c>rt 
material is first extd. by use of a warm dry gaseous fluid T. (Hto 3c Sons). U. S. 1,930,257, Oil. 10. A dry 
such as air and tlio partially dried material is then placed conipii. for prepg. bt'veragis comprised ti'U or coffee and 
in a vacuum^ and iiidirei*tly heated to eff<*ct further re- 3 finely sutxlividod activated carbon coutg. adsorbed 
moval of moisture, followed by cooling in the vacmini to glycerol, which serves to remove a portion of Uie caffeine 
a temp, sufficiently low tliat^iir may lx* allowed to come and bittc‘i substances. 
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Ancient Egyptian materials and Industries about 1350 a 
B.C. A. Lucas Analyst 58 , O.'Vl 04(1933) The ma- 
terials and industries desenlj^d are stone and stone- 
working, faience and its mutiur, glass and gla^^s timktng, 
woven tabries and weaving, wiKid and wood wot king, 
pigments and vainish, metals and niital working. 

W. T. II. 

A century of development in industry and engineering 
A. P. M. Fleming, hlei. hng. 52, (iOO 7Ul»;j3). His- 
tone.d. W H. Bovubm 

Science as affecting industry. Ciistav Egloff. Cereal 
Cliefn 10, 457 02(193.3) — Siveral examples are given 
showing how bcieiiee has enabled inaiiv mdustras to make 
great strides, e g., rubber, ste<‘l, oil, etc L. H. B 

Operation and function of chemical laboratories in the 
French navy Saint -Si*rnin Chiwie Industrie Special 

No, 1253-4(June, 19.33). A. Papiiieau- Couture 

Problems of technical reactions. I Catalytic hydra- 
tion. Otto Schmidt. Z Elektrotheni, 

A review. Ci. CL 

Supplementing natural resources II. It. Howe. 
Elet. Eng 52, 188 9(1933) An addiess Smiice has 
product d not mere substitutes but actual eqiiivs anil 
simietimes items that are supiTior to those* eustoniarily 
provided by nature. C. O F. 

Performance of agitators in liquid solid chemical 
systems. A. W. Hixson and (» A. Wilkins. /«</. Eng. 
Chem 25 , 1193 1203( 1933) - The factors involved hi tlie 
agitation ol solid liquid systems have ln'en studied by 
following Uie soln. of BzOH in water and various oils m 
geometrically similar systems of different sizes. In free 
rotational agitation the intensity of agitation incn*asis 
with speed of stirrer and size of equipment and dccreusi's 
as the liiffiid visi*osity increases. Agitation impeded by 
the addn. of Imflles reduces the intensity of agitation. 

A general rglatioii for c*ach type of agitation is expressed 
in terms of composite variables. I'he powiT consumption 
of viuious systems and the effect of agitator design have 
beeninvestigatcd. L. W. T. Cummings 

Grinding in baU mills. O. Helm. Ber, demt. keram, 
Ges, 13 , 196-213(1932).- The effects of the no. of revolu- 
tions piT mill, in the wet grinding, of the amt. of charge, 
size of grinding pebbles, amt. of grinding pebbles, and 
different tfpes of grinding pebbles were studied. 

H. O. vSchun^cht 

The sedlmentatioii of fine particlea in liquids. A 
survey of theory, and practioo. R. F. Stewart and K. J. 
Roberts. Trans, Insi, Chem . Engrr Advance proof 1933, 
14 pp. — ^A autmnary is given of the theory and actual 
behavior of fine particles subjected to .«^dinientalioo, 
together with a discussion of the industrial equipment 
qsed. L. W. T. Cummings 


1 MINER 

Evaporation and Its applications in the concentration 
of industrial liquids. E. Lafittc. A/isn. compt, rend. 
SOI, tng ttvils France 85, 12.38 90(1932). — A diseuxsion 
of some aspects ot the problem of evapti. and its applica- 
tions U» the treatment of natural waters and in the sugar 
and distillery industries. A, PapiiKau-Couture 

Measurement of tube-wall temperatures in heat- 
transfer experiments. (L M. llebhard and W. L. Budget. 
Jnd Eng. Chem., Anal, Ed, 5. 359 (>2(1933).- A^diord 
hole is drilled in thi metal ot thi tulie wall, and from the 
ends of this hoU a grinive is cut around the rest of the 
ciTciimfcrenci of Uic tube. The couple iunction is threaded 
into the* chord hole, soldc^red m phice, and tlie leads are 
sc>cured in the grrxives with Bakehtc and kaolin. Ad- 
vantages claiiiKsi are (I) there is .m undisturlied fluid 
film over the part of the tubi* where the junction is lo- 
cated; (2) pel feet metallic contact betwt*en junction and 
^ liibt ; (3) the leads are withdrawn through an isothmiial 
siTtion; (4) the mstallatiou is rea.sonabiv robust; (5) 
the leadings are apparently ai'ciirate and reproducible. 

W L. Badger 

Heat transfer in an industrial glass heat ezcha^er. 
11. C. Bates. Chem, and Mel £ng. 40, 512 13(19**1^}).— 
Overall hc*at transicr coiffs. from innidensiug steam to 
water were detd. t«i an exchanger, the mner tube of which 
was a 1 in. Pvrex glass tul>c. The water velocity was 
' varied from 0.5 to 3 fi^ct per sec., and the steam pressure 
from 18 to 100 lb. No mixing chambers were used. 

L, W. T. Ciimmiti^ 

Influence of surface roughness on heat transmission to 
* water. W. Pohl. Forsih. Gehieie Ingenieurw, A or B4, 
230 8(1933).- Wall roughness was detd. by pressure drop 
measurements. 'Phi cfH*ff. of resistance can be expresseil 
by the equations f « t(l/Re)»; x and f increase witli 
\ increasing roughness. Measurement of heat transfer 
w'lth changing roughness shows that the coeff. is a |K)wer 
function of the velixity The equation developed is 
rt « kw\ where n * 3.0 x and k 550 n - 1200. 

M. C. Rogers 

"Nitrogen narcosis" (oxygen deficiency) and an 
experimental me^od of representing it. Fr. Ruhe. 
Draeger^JeJte, Si*pt./Oct. 1933, 238.3 7. A device for 
demonstrating the i?ffect of O deficiency is described 
^ and tlie results of some expts. ore given. A. L. K. 

Professional benzene poisoning. A. Feil. Fresse 
mM. 41, 129-30(1933) ; cf. C.A.27, 4323. A. K. M. 

Accident prevention in the chemical Industry. C. 
Rbetnfels. Chem, Fabrik 1933, 450 2.- A summary of a 
report covering 1932 ; cf . C. A . 27, 1419. ] . H . Moore 

Development of the constnicflve features of the modem 
gss mask. Heinrichs. Z. ges. Schiess.'-Sprengstoffw. 28, 
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329-^(19^) .--"IHEfercnt tjrpes of Geman gas masks 
wt oescribcd and ^fjbown by photographs. A. L. K. 

Thennai Uunilatioii. Bzir Ckiffiths. Trans. IntL 
Chetn.Enars. 10, d«V44fi032).’ -A dciailt'd dtsc'usston is 
givfsn TO anethods of hcat-cond. iticasuri'mcTil used at the 
Natl. Phys. Lab, (Great Britain). The testing of variou.s 
typos of insulating materials is discussed* c. g., .slab cork, 
granulated cork, cork wool, slag wool, A1 foil, compressed 
peat, pumice concrete and diatoniaceons eartli proiliiots. 2 
Exptl. results iipTOi tlie hi*at radiated from the evtcrnal 
suHace of a hot pi])e m air are given. L. B. Miller 

Several mechiuiical and thennai properties of electric 
inatilator substances. Dlrich Rt t/ow. Z. tech. J'hystk 14, 
424 8(193.'l).*> Data on sp gr., ims'h. strinigth, linear 
expansion, sp. heat and heat rond are given for natural 
materials, lia.sa]t,tniarble, serpentine, iiuea, sliaUs, as- 
Uostos, and lor tlie ceruniic insulators, glasses, Mycalex, 
quart/., poreelain, silliinunilt , steatib* utid stoneware. 3 

Arthur Fleisi liet 

V 

« Measurement ol ccilnrs and its industrial a|>plie«itions 
(Toussaint) 2. PrescTving rubber | uisulating | eotnpiis. 
(Hnt. jiat. 391,510) 30. Alipliatie fltioro halides (T. S. 
pat. 1,930,129) 10. 

Bader, W.: Die Ttxrhnik dei (hetiiisclien OptTalioncn A 
Basel: B. Wepf & Cie. 430 p|) M 1 1 fiO, Ixmnd, M. H>. 

Bain, H. Foster: Ores ami Indiistiy 111 the ]<ai Kust. 
The Influence of Key MiiU'ral Rcsourei s on the Devehip- 
nicnt of Oriental Civdi/ation, witli a chaplet 011 Petroleum 
by W. B. Heroy. Kevisi d c*(l. New York. Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc. 28S pp. $.3 (N). Reviewed in 
Mng. Heintng J. 134, 301(1933). 

Duirans, Thos. H.: Solvents 3rd ed , enlarged. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co , Ini . 197 pp. $5 (Ml. 

Humery, Ren6: Iji lutu eontic les funues, ponssieies 
et gaz toxiques. Pans: Dtinod. 351 pp 

Effecting endothemiic catalytic reactions. Alphons o. 
Jaeger (to Seldeii Co.). U. S. 1,930,05.3, Oct. 10. 'i'he 
reaction coniponents, at tcmijis. alxive those iieccssarv for 
the reaction, are passed in vapor form through heat- 
exchange eleiiieiits at lea.st partly embedded in a layer of 
contact mass in indircxrt heat -exchange nlutioii wiUi the 
mass; the flow of vapors is tlieii reversed and they are 
caused to flow in direct lieat-exchangc u latum with the 
catalyst and with the incoming vapors, the. vapor flow' 
is again reversed and the vapors an passed through the 
catalyst at temps, of about 2fH) 4(K)''. App. i-» di-scnlied, 
and catalysis may be used such as dehydrating, dehydro- 
genating and decorlxixylating agents, etc. 

Clarifying liquids. Marsden C. Siiiitli P'r 750,015, 
*Aug. 14, 1933. In clarifying liquids by flcK'Culation, the 
flukas which have bwn recently formed are carried in 
suspension iti a circulating ctu-renl, following a hori/ontal 
ihrei'tioii* and niauitaiiied in intimate contact with pre- 
viously formed flakes. The lattiT may be causi'd to pass 
ih countercurrent to the foniuT. 

Purifying aqueous liquids. Carlxi-Norit-Union Vet- 
waltuiigs-ties. m b. H. Oer. 579,043, June 2V>, liKk3. 
Addii. to 5,34 ,2(M (T. A. 26, 78S). Aq. liquids which 
have lieeii preliminarily puiified by ixtii. with a solvent 
are further purified by treatment with a solid adsorlient, 
from which tlie adsorlied substaiucs are afterward re- 
covered by direct treatment with a gas or vafxir such as 
steam. Tlie treatment uf waste waters »<intg phenols 
is mentioned. 

Compressing and cooling gases sdbh as in liquefaction. 
Niels C. Chrihtciiseu. U. S. 1,929,350, (Vt. 3. Variems 
details of app, and operation are descrilied. 

Appaimtua for separating oxygen and nitrogen from air 
by liquefaetion and fractional distillation. Niels C. 
Christensen. IT. S. 1,929,349, Oct. 3. Various structural 
and operative details are described. 

Apparatus for transferring liquid air, etcT Harold E. 
Thompson (to Linde Aii Products Co ) . Ui S. 1 ,93(),7;y , 


Oct. 17. Various structural and operative detafla are 
described. 

Aqueous dUq^eraiona aueh as tbioae of oils, fatf and 
fatty acids. Heinrich l/lrich and Curt Schuster (to I. G. 
Farbenind. A,-G.). U. S. 1,930,845, Oct. 17. Aq. 
disptrsbns of fatty substances such as olein, olive oil or 
mineral oil are formed contg. a small proportion of a salt 
of an aliphatic amine contg. at least one alkylol group 
with an aliphatic ciiTl>q;;cylic acid such as notiylic, cai^ic, 
ufulecylic, lauric or elaidic* arid.s, e. g., octadecyletfaanoV 
amine. 

Colloidal disperstona such aa aquftha wax diaperaiona. 
Leo Kollek and Franz Pohl (to 1. O. Karlienind. A.-G.). 
IL S. 1,930,8.5.3, Oct. 17. A viscoid polymerisation 
product of an alkylene oxide ixmtg. 2 or .3*^C atoms is 
u*$ed as a dispersing agent in forming dispersions such as 
those of montan wax, gum mastic, pyroxylin lacquers, 
wall-paper pigments, etc. Numerous examples are given. 

Separating oil-water emulsionB. Fritz K. Fuchs (to 
Dehydro Co.). U. S. 1,989,399, Oct. 3. A material 
for use in sepg. water-in-oil c'mulsions such as may Ik* 
discharged from wells consists of a blown-oil soap formed 
with a caustic and to which dklbylene glycol is added. 

Leadiing system suitable for removing parchmentizing 
or vulcanizing agents from materials sudi as those con- 
taining zinc duoride. Alfred W. ],aird (to Western Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,929,927, Oct. 10. Various details of app. 
and opi'ration are described. 

Heating fluids audi as^iteam by use of a plurality of 
waste heat exchangers. Virgil A. Rumble (to Bailey 
Meter Co ). U. S. 1.930,4.5(5, Oct. 10. The fluid u* pro- 
portioned through the exchangers in accord with a com- 
jiarisoii of the temps, of the fluid leaving the exchungers. 
App. is described. 

Process and apparatus for coating surfaces with fibrous 
material and a binder. J. W. Roberts Ltd. and Norman 
L. Dollwy. Ckr. 581,037, Sept. 13, 1933, See Brit. 
.3(58,.308(r.d.27,2228). 

Fireproofing materiala. L. Raymond. Fr. 750,- 
(t0r>, Aug 14, 1933. Materials such as rubber are fire- 
proofed by the addn. of (1) substances wrliieh retard 
clecoinpu. and inflammation at high temps., e. g,, earlxi- 
liydrates, CtiHio, phenanthrem, polyhiohydroearlxms, 
polvhaloacids (tetrabromophthalic acid) , mineral acids or 
salts such us citrates, tartrates, arsi-iiites and arsi’iiates, 
purticuLirly of NHi and (2) substances which raise the 
flash pt. and 1 educe the conibiistibility of gasi‘S given 
off by heat decompn., f. g., volatile sulistances giving 
III g. gaseous ions at a high temp , which prevent the pro- 
duction and piopagaticm of flame, such as bromides of 
NH4 or Hg, arsenites or arsenates of NH*, Hg, Al, Sii 
and volatile acids. 

Impregnating porous materials such as cellulose pulp 
with asiflialt, etc. Philip IL Gray and Ernest IL Wcrle 
(to Fibre Conduit Co.). V. S. 1,930, 0*10, Oi*t. 17. A 
porous body such as a filwr conduit is immersed in ini- 
pfegnating material such as melted pitch in tliree succi’ssivi* 
stages, the second of which is at a lower temp, tlian the 
first and third stagi*. 

Heat -insulated portable chamber for storing solid 
carbon dioxide, etc., provided with means permitting 
removal of the refrigerant from any part theieof without 
exposing the remainder to the outside air. Rudolf 
Kurth. Brit. 394,592, June 29, 193;L 

Inaulatipn suitable for use on submarine cables. 
Archie R. Kemp and John H. Tngmansim (to Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,930,274, Oct. 10. 
A mixt. contg. at least 80% of gutta-iKTcha, liatata and 
rubber (at least half of this portion lidng rutlbw) is in- 
ixirporated with a small proportion m an anti-oxidant 
such as diphcnylcthylcnediaraine. Cf. C. A . 27, 4860. 

Electric insulation. Allgcmeinc Elcktricitals-Gesell- 
schaft (to International Choral Elcrtric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 395,507, July 20, 1933. Laminalxd material, 
suitable for elec, insulation, consists of layers of fibrous 
n^tcrial, e. g., paper, fabric, treab'd with a sohi. of an 
amine-aldehyde resin and united by pressure at a temp. 
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higb enoui^tocoimsrt thenalQto^inftiaUdeaad 1 for power caMes. etc., » obtained by treating the dry 
ccmaitm but oot to inilure the fturais materia!. The fiber or paper by a controlled piocesp^of partial acelyU* 
resina pf Brit. d88»(130 (C, it. 27, 4701) may be used and tioii such that tlic product is substantiaJly fn*c from tri- 
way be added to accelerate hardening. C£. aa^tate; paper so treaU^d retains its inech. strength 
C. il . 27, 2743. and is less absorbent to moisture. B^sng jJonms, the iiaper 

Papar for elactrical tnaulatloii. Standard Telephone & may be impregnated. 

Qi^s Ltd., Thomas R. Scott and Malcolm C. Field. Inaulati^ oils for electrical apperatoe. Seymour W. 
Brit. 395,737, July 24, 1933. Paper for condensers, Ferris (to The Atlantic Kcfining Co.). Brit. 394,404, 
power transformers, insulation of ppwer cables or joints June 29, 1933. St»eFr. 729,435 (C A. 26, 6119). 

14 -WATER, SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


RDWAUD BARTOW 


Berlin muaicipal water works, 1928-1933. A. SwyUT. 
u. Wasserfach 76, 717 20(19:13) •-t description of 
improvements m the several Thumping stations, principally 
m pumping equipment. K. W. Ryan 

Interesti^ phaaee of Chicago's water works activitiee. 
Myron B. Reynolds. /. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, 
1321-33(1933). — Many problems have develoiied l>c- 
cause of the ^eat area covered. Tiiusc of a mc(4i nature 
cover pumping, pressure, and damage from Imilding. 
Those of a chem. nature involve CaCOa deposits. Cl 
alisorption and flocculation. D. K. Frencii 

New Saxon laws for the construction, protection and ^ 
supervieion of potable water-sup^y systems. Aug. F 
Meyer. Gas u. Wasserjach 76, 701 4(19:i:i). R. W. R. 

Ammonia salts in water trenment. A. J. Siimlshaf. 
J. Southeastern Sect. Am. Water Works A\soc. 3, No. 1, 
31 43( 1933) , W. A . Moore 

Adsorption of copper sulfate by aluminum floe. C. J. 
Brockman J. Southeastern Sect Am. Water Works 
Assoc, 3, No. 1, 19*33) Data ituliiale that the 

addn. oi 8.85 p. p. ni. of alum to u neutral water eontg. i 
as high as 1.0 p. p. in. CuSOi reinovis practically all the 
CuSOa. W A Moore 

The bacteriology of water. F. S. Stokes. Chem 
Eng. Mining Rev. 25, 61 3(19:i:i) A review resulting 
m the following conclusions; (1) There are no dis- 
tmctive water liactina. The liatteria present m waU*t 
are, in the abs^^nce of specific containinalion, derived irotn 
conlac ( t»f the water with the air or eartli. Cl) I'he no 
and spi'cies of fxieterui louud in water by the ordinarv 
tests only show thost' that will grow under the condition 
imposed by the test. (4) 'fbe hs. loJi is a group of organ- 
isms widely distributed in nature. There is no speeifii 
test to show whether or not any individual, giving tyi«cal 
reaction of tins group, has actually Ix^en derived front a 
human source. (fi) A water cannot be condeniiied 
merely on account of the presence of E\ (olt, but their 
no may be such as to excite suspicion and create a dc - 
niand for investigation. (6) Bacteriol. examn is es- 
sential for du ckuig the eflicieiiqir of a treatment plant. 

W. H Boynton 

Rapid bacteriological investigation of water samples 
Schmidt -Lange, Gesundh ‘Tng. 56, 480 7(193,3) - Plat- 
ing the samples on agar and then counting the colonies in 
6 8 lirs. with the aid of a itiicroscopc is rewinuicndcfl, 

M. G Moore 

Removal j>f bacteiial flora from water in the settling 
basin by added clay dispersions Edward M Slocum 
J Southeastern Sect. Am. Water HV7ri&5 Assot. 3, No. 1, 
14 -52T 19:1*3).- Bleaching clay of high adsorptive ability 
aids the AKOIT)^ in building up a heavy floi*, thus increas- 
ing the settling rate, removing the org. colloids more* 
tlioroughly, and decreasing the turbidity. Because of 
the adsorptive power of the clay for CU the sediment is 
also renderitt steriln. W. A, Moore 

Water softening. B. L. Filby. .7rd Ann. Arkansas 
Water Works Conf. 1933, 9-13. -A report on the 1st 
vear's operation of the new lime-soda softening plant at 
Ncodcslu, Kans., from the economic standpoint. 

• M. G. Moon* 

Water solteiiiiig and iron removal. E. W. Bachanu'h. 
•rd Ann. Arkansas Water Works Conf. 1933, 13 14.-Sf- 
\ bri^f desqpptiim of the plant at Clarksville, Ark. Raw 


water ls pumped from wells through an aerator, flows by 
gravity to tlie mixing cliamber, then to Che settling l)abin, 
the carbonaiing Ix&siii, and the filters. M. G. Mixire 
Errors in determination of carbonate in boiler waters. 
W. C Si'hrot*der. Ind. Eng. Chem.,*^nal. Hd. 5, 389 
93(19:W); cl. C A. 26, 4661 —The errors involved m 
the use- of tht Winkler niethoil and the phenolphthaleii*^ 
methyl orange method for this pitrt>oM* are dis(*uss(*d. 

S rccoinmencls that any method used lie cheeked against 
the evolution uicthrid. W. A. Moon* 

Commercial aspects of high boiler pressures A. (t. 
Christie Power Plant Pmg. 37, 4(i9 70(1933). — ^In 
I n*asc*d efficiency and lower plant ii]vestin(*nt are in favor 
ol high-pressure boilers. Feed wuUt lequirenieiits while 
more stringent are being met by a new tt'chnic involving 
sol. as welt as insol salts. D. K. Kn*nch 

Treatment of water prior to filtration Wellingtini 
Donaldson. Srd Ann. Arkansas Water Works Conf. 
1933, 47-50 A general disc'ussioii, c*siM*ciaJly of lh<^ 
treatment of highly turbid waters The imiMvrtaq^e of 
agitation for 5 45 niiii. after dosing with the coagulant 
and prior to sedimentation is emphusizc^d. M. G. M 
The Ridimond.Virfinia, filter plant. Marsdc*nC. Smith. 
J. Southeastern Sect. Am Water Assot, 3, No. 1, 

22 7(1933); of. C. A. 27, 2229 -The treatment process 
comprist»s CuSOi treatment, prechkiritiation, floccula- 
tion, uddii. ol activated C, saud filtration and NFfi-Cl 
treatment W. A. Moore 

The design and core of rapid-sand filters. A. B. 
Morrill and W, M Wallaee. J. .Southeastern Sect. Am. 
Water Wtnrks A ssoc. 3, 5-21 ( 1933) K. H . 

Promiscuous electric grounding on water service pipes 
and mains. Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., C h. Meyerherm 
and M. W Cowles J. Am. Water MWibi Assoc. 25, 
1418 36(19:13). -Klectroly.si!> or electnflytic action due to 
grounding d e. or a. c. on water pipe can result in causing 
coirosion color, odor and taste Further study and 
consideration of the problims of elec groiindmg are reeoiti- 
niended D. K. French 

Modem methods of coating and lining pipe. Linden 
Stuart. .7. Am Water Works Assoc. 25, 1431-42(1933;. 
•The technic of lining pipe with bituniastie enamd is out- 
lined. Recufon'id cement mortar is recommended ovt*r 
bituinastic enamel as an external coating. Kstd. savings 
are Itased on reduction in steel thu'kness due to the removal 
of corrosion daugc*rs 1). K. h'rench 

' Bituminous pipe coatings. Wm. M. Wallace and Jami*s 
A. Parks J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, i:J87-4l7 
(1933). The principles of pifie-line corrosion and its 
prevention are discussed. Of the various tyiH*s of pro- 
tt*ctive coatings in use the hituniinous coating leads in 
pi|H*s covered. The coal-tar base cftatiiig is somewhat 
more f^ular than tlic asphalt-base coating though the 
latter is i*onsidered, jn general, superior. A thorough 
^ discussion of the 2 includes mctiiods of test and spiHTfl- 
cations. D. K. Freneh 

^wage treatment. Paul Hansen. 3rd Ann. Arkansas 
Waterworks Conf. 1933, 6«^-62. M. G. Moon- 

Recent develtments in sewage treatment. C. A. 
Emerson, Jr, f. Southeastern Sect. Am. Water Works 
Arwf.3,«(PA(l»33). E.H. 

« Progress in sewage treatment. Marvin C. Nichols. 
3rd Ann. Arkmsas Water Works^ Conf. 1933, 54-8.- His- 
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torlcal material aiitt recent developiiieiits with a coiiit>ari- 
80BI of preaent typps of treattuunt on the Imais of per- 
centage decrease of susiiemlcd matter and of hi<Kiu*m. O 
demand. ^ M. O. Moore 

MMiinery for dealing yrith aewage. H. K. I.iiptoii. 

Engineering 136, 3U(i >8(193:1;. K. 11. 

Chemical stabilization of sewage. Harrison Hale. 

Srd Ann, Arkafisas Water Works Coitf, 1633, 50 -4.- 
General. ' M. G. Moore 

' Control of the direction of currents in sewage aeration 
basins. W. Husmaim. Tech. Gefuetndehlatt 36, 229 31 
(1933). M.G. Moore 

Purificatioa of sewage by natural processes. W. K. 
Adeney and A. O. G. Leonard, hngineertn^ 136, 423 <4 
( 1933J . — 'lihic batisfactory disposal of normal crude 
aewage liquors irv4udes: (1) the removal of the course 
.S(»Hd impurities in tlie form of sludge by iiKvh sedinitmUi** 
tion; (2) the removal of tlie solid impurities reiiminmg , 
ill line suspension and in the colloidal .state by tiieuns 
of the activated slnVlge process; (3) bi(K*hein. piirincation, 
under anaerobic conditions, hi digestion bulks of the 
mixed solid impurities removed by the above 2 methods of 
sepn.; (4) the bioc'heiii. purification, uiidei aerobic 
conditions, of the org. and aiimioniacal inipnnties re- 
maining in the true solii. in the eHluents fnini the acti- 
vated-sludge tanks, either thtongh the ugetiey of filtei 
beds or by adequate diln. in streams. The bun hem. 
destruction of org. matter is essentially one ol oxida- 
tion; under aerobic conditions it is effecUd by bacteria 
utilizing the Oj dissolvisl in the (sm tain muted liquors, 
while under anaerobic conditions the purirication is ef- 
fected at the expense ol the 0» contained in the rediwibU* 
Pf cotnpds. present. Kxtn. and analysis of gases from 
polluted waters undergoing sclf-purihcatioii show 2 
distiiftt stages. C(b, NH|, ILC) and c<4ored niUogeiious ^ 
org. products with the properlits of the Iniimis of peat 
are products of the first stage of fernientutiou. NHs, 
huiuu.s, and any NHj originally present are oxidized to 
nitrates and carbonates during the se<*ond stage of fer- 
mentation. Degree of diln. is irnportant as avnilability 
of O2 Is a limiting factor for purification. C\ ll. J. 

Circulation of sewage sludge. U. Herb. Tech. Oemeinde- 
blaU 36, 233 5(19.33). - A review of the literature indK*atcs 
that there is mueh contradietory data on the advantages ^ 
of circulating digesting sludge. A lab. expt. in wliieh 1! 
flasks of the same sludge of itiiliul pu 5.5 were incubated 
at 37", flask A being shaken 3 times daily and flask li 
not at all, indicated that the unshaken sludge* digesud 
much faster (os mca.siired by gas evolution) than the 
shaken sludge. A u*at'hed a pa of 7.8 after 14 days. 8.2 
after 18 days; B became alk. only after 2 months. In 
Iwth cases the gas evolved was 85^# CO2. M. G. M. - 

Troubles due to sewage in rivers. Mahr. Gesundh - 
Ing. 56, 498*501(193:1); cf. C’. A. 26. I Factors 
detg. the min. pcrmi.ssililc dilii. of sewage when clis- 
charg(*d*mto a stream arc discussed, including freshness, 
of the .sewage (hicM'heni. O demand), extent of surface of 
the water (hence .sunlight, air, etc.), rate of flow of the 
stream, and plant and animal life pn*setit in it. Data 
(huK'htmi. O demand, diln., etc.) are given fot a no. of 
German cities, which iiicliide all types of sewage treatment. 1 
A graph is given from which the min. permissilile diln. 
can l>e approx, detd. fiom bi(H‘hem. O dimiund and vice 
versa, the extent of sewage treatment required (resulting 
biuchem. O demand) wlnm a giviii diln. is i^issible. 

M. G. Mot>re 

Control of pollution of the atmosphere. G. Batta and 
R. I.a?clcrc. Bui. soc. chtm. Botnatqa 15, No. V 2, 13 .38 
(19:i3).— The toxicity of harmful gases in the atm, arising ^ 
from industrial and doincytio sourci's decreases in the 
following series: HsS04, TIF, SOa, Nfli, CO and CO». 
Methods for their detn. are given. A method is giv«*ii 
fur conipartng solar luniinosities at different times (and 


I hence measuring roughly the dust in the atm.) by the 
bk>aehing effect of the sun's rays^n a melh^ew 

The application of fumigants to ships and warehouses. 

I. Distribution of ethyiene oxide in empty warehouses. 

II. Distribution of hydrogen cyanide m empfy ware- 
houses. UI. Penetration of hydrogen cyanide into bogs 
of raw cacao stacked in piles of different sizes. A. B. P, 
Page and () F. Liibatti. J. .Soc. Ghent. Ind. 52, 399 HIT, 

‘ :{|ii 23T, 323 r,T(nrf3). . E. H. 

Observations on the examination of swimming-bath 
water. J. A. B. Hicks, It. J. V . ^eilvertaft and F. R. 
Cho]>piiig. Brit. Med. J. 1633, TI, CfW 0. J. B. B. 

b'lltration of oil fnim Iwiler feed water (5ohnson) 28. 
Kvupn. and its application |to tlie treatment of natural 
waters] (Laflttc) 13. 

Purification of water wi^ use of activated carbon. 
Millard Brandt (to Darco Corp.). V. S. reiasue 18,9(»7, 
Oct. 10. A reissue ol original pat. No. 1,781,314 {C. A. 
25, 158). 

Apparatus for purifying water by freezing. Norman H. 
Gay. T7. .S. 1,9:H,:I47, Oct. 17. Various structural and 
opc*rativ«* details are described. 

^ Treating hard waters. Gustav Kittler. U. S. 1,930,- 
885, (X't. 17 To punfv it and remove casilv sol. couipds., 
hard watcT is treati**! with ll3P04f and NH4OH is subse- 
(inoiitly added, and an aik. earth hydroxide is u.si*d to 
remove any excess IIjP()4 which may be present. 

Treating liquids such as water to effect softening and 
clarification. Wilson Evans (to National Aluminate 
Coip ). V. S 1.9;i().792, Oct. 17. I'lie liquid under 
treatment is mixed with a preformed prodticl formed 
from lime, soda ash and AlCU and tlie resulting ppl. is 
sepd. 

Regenerative water-softening apparatus. Tord K. D 
Bildi (to Aktiebolaget biltrum). V. S. 1,929,405, Oet. 
10. Various structural, niech. and operative details are 
cles<TilH‘d. 

Apparatus for softening water with zeolites. Robert O. 
biieiid. I"". S. reissue 18,970, Oct. 17. A lekssue of 
«>Tigiiial pat. No. 1,7S.3,4()() (C. A. 25, 309). 

Base -exchanging clays. Aktietxdaget Filtruui. Brit 
395,185, July 13, 19.33. Naturally occurring bas<*- 
i \i banging clays art treated successively with a soln . of 
a neutral salt .su(4i as CaCh and with a soln. of water 
glass, wlicieby an insol. ppt. is formed which stabilizes 
the clay during its use for softening IhO. A treatment 
w'ith a soln. of water glass may precede Ireatnient witli 
CaCb. The raw clay, e. g., natrolith, may lie burnt 
' f. g., at 7(H)", previous to the treatments. 

Base -exchanging siliceous gel. Abraham S. Behnnan 
(to (General ZcoUb- Co.)^ V. S. 1,930,503, Oct. 17. 
In forming a "whiile volume base exchanging gel" from 
AL(S04 ).'i and Na silicate, reaction between a strong acid 
such as ITjS 04 and a strong 1ia.se such as NaOH is effected 
siinultaneoiisly with the reolite-forming reaction. 

Use of ferric chloride with a smaller proportion of 
antimony pentachloride as a coagulant for sewage treat- 
ment, etc. Kay H. Boundy and James L. Anios (to Dow 
Chiniical Co. » . U . S. 1 ,9.30,448, Oct. 10. * 

Artificially heating sewage sludge digestion chambers. 
Max Priiss. U.S l,9;i0,4.'w, Oct. 10. fresh sludge is 
heated, ftrior to its regular introduction into a diKe.stioit 
chamlnT, to above the desired temp, of the chamlirr, 
thereby equalizing iu the chamber at its introduction 
the heat lossi's toward tlie outside, and there is regularly 
I supplied to the chniiilx*r, betwetm eaqh ^ periods of 
regular introduction of heated fresh riudge, dlgestion- 
chamlKT water which has bt*en previously drawn off from 
the chamlier and heated alKive the teiqp. desired in the 
chanilKT. App. isdescrilH'd. 
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15 -^ILS, PERTIUZERS AND AGRICULTURAL l>OISONvS' 

M. S. AMDBRaON AND X D. JACOB 


Chemistry and agriculture. Alexander Lauder. Chent^ 
istry and Industry 1933, 771 7, 792 7(1933). K. H. 

Review of the work of tiie Alaska Agrimiltotil Experi- 
ment Stations 1898 to 1932. 11. W. Alberts. Repi, 
Alaska Agr. Kxpt, Stations 1931^ 1932, 1 8(193.3). 
Summary of agr.* research in Alaska. • C. R. Kellers 
The relations b^eea agricultural diemistry and 
industrial eShemistry. Rudolf 'rmka. iChmie H* industrif 
Special No,, 1214 lB(Juue, 19*13). — A brief disemsstott, 
dealing inort^ TKirticularly with fcrtilirers. A. P.-C. 

Rep^ of the imperial agricultural chemist. J. N. 
Muki*rji. Imp. Inst. Agr. Research Kisa, Sci. Repts 
1931 32, 97-112(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5305.-* Cuffag 
oj tohacco — When tobaccos were cured on rac^ks in the 
sun protected from dew the uieptine amtent wob tiivariably 
higher when the stalks were left attached to the leaves 
than when tliey were removed. Poiato storage expts . — 
Respiration of iN>tatocs was .stimulated by storage at 37** ; 
the respirdtioii ratio (COt cvolved/O absorlH^d) increasid 
to I • I in 4 days, but thereafter the COj t*volution was tar 
greater tliaii the O ubsoiption. Respirntion was decTeased 
by storage at 10 15**; the respiration ratio reached 
unity III 7 days and remained const thercaiter. At .37" 
the tissue iiiniry known as “black -heart** iK'ciuTed aftei 
4 clays, the catalase activity and <) abvirption simiil- 
tanc'ously decreascul and practically ct*asrd in 12 days 
At 10 15" very little injury to the tissue occurred even 
aftei 2.1 days; catalase imtivitv iiicTeascd considcrablv 
lor the* Isl 9 day*' and rcmiaiiiccl high till the end of the 
c\pt. (22. days). Alkali soil wvestigations -'j'he solonet/ 
soils from the kalar an'a of Sukrund (Siiul) were studied 
A liurd pan layer rich in gvpMun but not unusually high 
in an..di (Kviirs at a depth of 18 5 24 .5 in The soil is 
high in Ca and Mg carbonates which tend to concentrate 
111 the siibsiirfac t layers; the sum of the }lCl-soI KeiO* 
and Al.<)i remains uiiilonii ovei the whole proAU Ca 
IS till prcdountiatiiig ixehaiigeubl** basi , and theav i«ilio 
of intnalcnl to bivalent ions is 0 3i». Disintegralet! hones, 
pni)d by mating raw’ hours with a soln. contg. 1 
NaDH and 1% NaCl m ait -tight vesse*ls for 2 months, 
welt more elleclive than eithir l»otie meal or bom siipir- 
phosjthale in men using the growrth of mama on a P- 
iltheienl soil Sitnfualion of apruot seed take- The 
•mIvc contained ti T/’t N, (VP’j. oi whiih was coiivirtid 
iiitti Nlli and nitrates in K weeks ni both ealcaretms 
iioncalcmeous soils Arcumulatum of NMli was 
guutei in tlie calcareous tlian m the iionealcureous sod 
Diffirciit methods for detg. the l/me requirement of atul 
snth gave widely varying results on Itidtati sods, and the 
oidii of the results was differuit with difTiieiit tvpis ot 
Noil In expts on soils ilesaid by leaching with dil, 
IK'I, washing free from acid and drying, there was no 
lelatum lietwecn Uit amt. of lirnc water reipiucd to bring 
the soil to a definite pu value and the lime requireniiMit 
.is ileld hwseveral well-known liiiic-requirement metliods 

K. 1) Jacob 

The brown forest soils of England. («. R Clarke. 
Inrestry 7, 43 7(19331 - The A horizon is characterized 
l»v its higii content of luimiis; free CoCO* is rare and, 
loinpA-i^d to the B hnriron, it is poorer in sol inaterial 
and clay, although it always contains exchangeable Ca. 
The B horizon is characterized by the uiiifonu distriliutioii 
of brown, well-oxidized Ke compds.; little or no hunnis 
material is present; CaCO* may oi'cur toward tlie bottom 
of the horllon. i*he C hori/on consists of w<'athen*<l 
IKirenl material. In soils derived from heavy clays or 
under the influence of a high water-table, a gley horizon 
may occur within the zone of fluctuation of ground 
water; it is characterized by the blue- green varnish, 
diif tfi 1«V iwinpds. in various stages of oxidation and 
livdratioii, on the faces and edges of the striictunil eli»- 
iin nts. I'oiicretions, s[M*cks and flakes of^ he oxides csyip’ 
iit'Uls the sl^uctiiiul I'lciiiciits, while gmitis and dindiites 


of MnCb arc often widely distributed throughout thclipper 
fiortion of the horizon. K. D. Jacob 

The red Mediterrsnean soils of France and their 
mother rocks. V. Agafmioff. Compt, rend, 197, 993 5 
i (1933).— The red Mediterranean soils of Prance arc 
derived from calcite and dolomite which contain less than 
msol. in HCl- 'ITie boils contain 3.43 5.09% 
Pe^Oa; loss at 105 110*’, 2.39 2.03*J{ ; loss on ignition, 
7 05 7. 80'’;,. I'hese soils constitute an independent 
sub-tyiK* 111 tlie MediliTranean reginti. G. M. P. 

The soil erosion problem in New Jersey. Linwood L. 
lAiT, J, Am, Soc, Agrofi, 25, 052 60(1983). J. K. A. 

I Interrelationships of soil and forest cover on Stat 
Island, Minnesota. P J. Alway and P. R. McMiller. 
Sod Set, 36, 281 95(193.3) - A .study^is made of fore.st 
cover and s«>il of 4 lorcst types- jackpine, Norway pmc, 
white iiitu* and muple-basswoud. 'I'lie niaple-liasawood 
anas art least acid and richest in lime. Norway pine 
areas arc* usually the* most acid. The chern. compn. of 
the forest floor maicrial varies considerably witli thc.sea.siin 
when collected Samples taken in October contain much 
^ more volatile matter than those taken in August. The N 
eonleiits of tlu forest fliKir and ot the surface 3 m. of 
soil vary with the kind of trees and are highi st for niaple- 
IvisswiKid. As a lule, when the pu sd the fmest floor is 
1k*1ow 7), I the underlying soil is less arid, whereas cLse- 
wheie It is more acid. M. S Anderson 

Chemical studies on Appalachian upland podzol soils 
I Conditions governing base-exchange relations. G. *1 w 
i Shaw and k R MeKil)bin Can, J, Research 9, 3||6-95 
(1933) The I lase* exchange properties and the con- 
stituent materials of the base-e.xchaiigc complexes of 
tiiichec Appalai-hian upland pod/ol siiils havt* lM*cti studied. 
It has been shown that the “availability** of tlic acid 
sc 111 ihuni tiled org. matter has plaved the most important 
part 111 bitiigitig about existing conditions in these soils. 
Oig tiialbr IS dommatmg the proctssc*s thtoiigh whiih 
the e pod/ol soils [lass in their progn*ss from a slightly 
' U.ieheil to a sevi-ulv leached condition 'I'hc niorg. 
basi -i*xihange complcMs an* siipersc»ded by org. coni- 
plixis The more ‘*av}iilal)le“ Fe and A1 present in these 
soils, tht hss IS their base-4*\ohange capacity . Thcinorg. 
basi -t‘\i liange eoinplexis are unstable under the strongly 
.leiilR soil conditions. 3 he restoration of fertility to 
thesi si>ils must be approached through niodifieuiion of 
till it oig -matter conditions J. W. Shipley 

/ A seubitive hydrometer for estimating total soUds in 
irrigation waters and soil extracts. A mar Nath Pun. 
^cil ,Sn 36. 297 .301 ( 19.33) ; cf . ('. A . 26, 4666.— A aensi- 
tive hydrometer is desc*nbcd whic'h is suitable for testing 
the approx, quality of irrigation waters. Rxptl. rcshlts 
•«-how that till liydroim tir readings of clear soil vxts. are 
firaeliiallv a lineal function of Uie total solids in soln 
in the field it is possible with this in.s1miiient readily to 
classify waters into 3 groups, good, medium and bad. 

B M . S A nderson 

The laws of soil colloidal behavior. XHI. Osmotic 
imbibition Josi*ph G. Falconer and Santc Mattsmi. 
.Soil .SVi. 36. .317 27(19.33); cf. C. A. 26, 4664.- A study 
IS made of the relationship lietwccii pressure and the 11 lO 
eon lent of lH*ntoniU*. KlcctriHlialy/ed iMuitonite returns 
iiiiieh h ss HaO at various pressures than doi's the natural 
product. • 3'hc electriKlialyred product not air dried 
^ ciftiT first dispersed retains much more H4O than Is rt- 
laihed by the same product after air-drying. Bentonite 
,satd. wdtU Mg retains about the same amt. of HaO as the 
H-satd. material and the Ca product hi'haves similarly. 
K-satd. material retains inon* H2O and Li-sutd, material 
much more II lO than the electrodialv/cd material. The 
firoduct V li/V is n const whose niagnittide depiids 
on the iintiii^ of the i xehaiigi tilde cation In tliis ex- 
^ ^ K biiilonite *aiid 
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P «• pressure appMbd. When 0.6 N NasSOt is used instead 
ofr HjiO. the value fpr the const, is lowered, and this value 
is still further lowered whan 0.5 N NaCl is used. 

M. S. Anderson 

Hiiiiiic acid considered as the cause of the electro- 
^emical activity of soil. Jarosluv lCu1>6s. Chimie Ct 
induAtrie Special No., 1205 7(Junc', 1933). h'roni a dis- 
cussion of the literature on the effect uf ligniti's and hiumi-s 
on soils, K. considers that their action is proliably due to 
foriiiution of insol. huinates which (hmiI the soil |xirtiolcs, 
preventing them from agglonu^atiiiK into a coinpael mass 
and uiaintaining the .sod in u Ioom* porous condition; 
they al!a» proliably give rise' to clectrochcni . plicnometia 
through which mitritive elements wliieli are prcMMit in 
iiisol^ form arc solubilized and rendert'd available to tlie 
plants. A. Papiiicau-Coutiire 

Comparison of the Neubauer method with the results 
of growing tests carried out in Moravia in 1926 1931. 
Otto Kyas. Chimie & imluslrtr Special No.. 1217 41 
(June, IlKtSj. Ndhbauer’s method was applied to Mora- 
^^ian soils, with which accurate licld tests were carried 
out to dct. their reituirenieiits of nutritive substances. 
The tests were carried out over n no. of yis. on soils of 
various mecli. textures and suitable* for the cidiivatioti 
of wheat and potatoes and as prairii s. In the cast s where 
Neu1)aucr*s physiol, metliod indicated u lack oi iintriiive 
snbslutuTs (K, PsO*) the field tests showtd that in most 
caws when fertilizers weic added in amts, suflieieiit to 
bring the K and J* contents of the soil abnvt the cril 
values, as detfl. by the NeiilunuT nieth<Kl, the crops 
increased, but in some cases tm iiicreast* was noted 
It is concluded that, in order to obtain rcnnmeralivc 
crops oil Moravian soils, the amt. til fertili/eis (par 
tienlarly K) added to Iht soil shouhl be gi eater than the 
erit. ^uiit. as dcld. by the Neubauer method, nr else the 
amt. required should be detd. directly bv htld Usts 

A . I'apinert u -C« >u t nrc 

Some factors limiting the applicability of biological 
methods for determining the availability of plant food 
elements in calcareous soils. KoIktI A. Ciie<m*. Soii 
Sci. 36, 2111 -OnUdii). The Azotohadvr method for ditg. 
the availability of plmspUates in soil is of little value on 
calcareous soils. IfowcvcT, if a soil of high ff\\ is well 
aerated, Azotohader will develop and by the product ton 
ol COi and org. acids will lowc*r tlu />n of the soil sohi 
Mifiicicntly to penint the absorption of phosphatt . This 
t«si for P availabilitv is most siicocsslnl in soils which are 
txtrciiielv deficient in P. M. S. Aiidcisoii 

The importance of calcification and its technic, 
bichmgcr. Mtfi. dent lAUidw.-gcs, 48, 174 d(19.'{;«). 
'Phe importance of applying Cn to soil n gularlv ni small 
amts, is emphasized. It. C. Hrunstetter 

The accumulation and availability of phosphorus in 
old citrus grove soils. O. C. Pryan. Soil A'a 36.215 .5ti 
(llKk't). ’A study is made of the total, available, and 
II»('-solg, forms of P in the soils of eitrus groves. ICach ol 
these forms of P men ascs with age of tin* groves wditn* 
customary fertili/ation is used. The acciiin illation of sol. 
P is much greater than in other liuniid soils. This is dm 
to the low P-lixing power of sandy splits and to tin* low 
P requirements of citrus trees. 1. caching and plant 
re.s^K>ii.se studies show a much greater tnovcmriil of P 
ftriili/.cr.s in h'lorida soils Uian in California. The optiminn 
coiu*n. of P in the soil solii for citrus growth is tmt known, 
bu*^ it appears tliat the amt. accumulated in the soil 
from fertilization is in cxclss of that uci <h‘d. 

M. S. Anderson 

National utilization of phosphoric acid in the*growfii of 
plants. Ad. Tilp. Chimie 6^ Industrie Special No., 124f> fi 
(June, 1933).- P20» incorporated into arable soils is gen- 
erally utilized only to the extent of aliout 1 5'^^ . The balaiuv 
can be rendered available for plants by adcln. of very 
finely ground SiO?. A. Papincau-Coutuie 

Factm affecting the phosphoric acid-phosohate rock 
reaction. H. L. Marshall. L. K. Kadci, In and K l>. 
JaiHib. hut. Kng. Chem. 25, 12r);i 9( 19.TI) Kipn 
w-fitalivc phosphate rocks wcr»‘ Inntci’ with ifhucif 


*1 HaIH) 4 . Max, conversion of the PsO« to available forms 
without heating was obtained frith acid contg. Qf% of 
II 4 PO 4 and .storing for 4 days or longer. Almost comffiete 
i*on version was obtained when the temp, of the mixt. 
was held at 59** during stirring followed by storage for 2 
days. The quantity, concu. and purity of the acid, the 
type and portic'le size of the rock and tlie time of mixing 
were of varying degrees of importance. K, C. Beeson 
o Phosphate r<^. HcgtrandL. Johnson. U.SJBur. Mines, 
Minerals Yearbook 1932-33, 79J-7(1933). A. H. E. , 
The availability and downwan^movement of rodr 
phosphate in Illinois soils when uala liberally for 25 to 
30 years and influence of the treatment on available 
potash and total nitrogen. A. U. Thor. /. Am, Soc. 
Agron 25, <»51 74 ( 1 ».'i3) 'Hie study was made on tlic 
soils of 3 Illinois coni belt farms, on all 3 of which rock 
phosphate* has given satislactory results. The soils of 
3 the Mies and Mann farms are brown silt loams, and the 
soil ot tin* Hopkins farm is gray silt loam. The amts, of 
sol. V nil th(‘ Mies, Mann ^d Hopkins farms have been 
iiKrcascil 370, 217 and 224 lb. per acre, resp., through the 
addii. ol HK'k pho*«pliat(*. On the npoii-tcxtured soils 
there was an appreciable downward movement of V into 
the 8 to in and J() to 24 in. dcptlis. On the more compi^t 
soil then was a definite movement into the 7 14 in. 

. diplh but only a slight movement into the 14^21 in. 
depth, llu amt. of P recovered by weak acid extn. plus 
that rciiioMil bv crops accounts for 90% or more of the 
total upplieiJ. 'rhe usr*of limestone has reduced the 
acidity to a iiiaikcfi extent in the plowed layer and to 
a slight di'gicc m the subsurface and subsoil strata. 
Applications of t(K*k phosphate on tlie Hopkins farm ap- 
iH*ai U> have reduced acidity slightly. The use of lime 
and lock phosphate with the growing of legumes regularly 
5 in tin* rutation has appiiretilly mcreuM*<l tlie amts, of 
availabli and total N in the sitrfa(*c soil of tlie Hop- 
kins and Mics farms. J. R. Adams 

Relation of Pythium to growth failure ou phosphate- 
fixing soils I). A. C<M>kc. Reph, Assoc, Hawaiian 
Sugar ‘ledi. 12th Ann. Meeting 1933, 1(59 78.— fti Mit- 
s(*licrlich pot tests ctTtiiii Hawaiian soils fixed all tlu* PsOt 
adilcd, and 3 7 timt's the normal dose had to be given 
. for max. gnmtli. Sinall quantities of cliloropuTin gave 
° the saiiii* ti suit as high P/Ob. The ehloropicrin brought 
about no chem. or phys. ehangt* in the soil, and it did not 
stimiilati plant growth directly. Nematodes .uid protozoa 
w'cTt not affd'tcd by it. It was finally found that the 
rliloropKTiii di'sirnys the eanc root rot fungus Pythium 
nphamuiemuitum. 3 he similar effect of phosphate is 
cxplattud by Ihc sLimiilatioii and strengthciimg of nxit 
growth. 'Ihi iisi oi chloropici in or large phosphate a ppli- 
; catimis w^oiild be too cxpt*it.sivc in practice, but the planting 
of vaiit*ties nsistant to Pythium would 1>c feasible on such 
siiils. This should be conil)incd with applications of PaOs 
near the roots of the cam*.* Mixing with the soil .should be 
avoided to preveiil fixation. F. W. Zcrbaii 

Availability of iron, aluminum and other phosphates. 
R. P. Hart Imloniew and K. D, Jacob. J. Assoc, Official 
Agr, Chem 16, 598 011(1933); cf. Ross, J. a^id Beeson, 
Q C. A. 26, 4*I(M The availability of synthetic and natural 
® AlPO,, ^cP()4, MgHPU4, Mg 8 (P 04 ) 4 , MgNH 4 P 04 , KiFs- 
C);, CuiPaO;; K and Ca niotapliosphates, superphosphate 
and CaH 4 fPC >,)2 was detd. by chem. methods, production 
of plant material and absorption of P by plants? I'he 
Mg phosphates, synthetic AIP() 4 , unignited FcP() 4 , Knicta- 
aiid pyrophosphates, and CaH 4 (P 04)3 are completely 
or nearly completely sol. in neutral NII4 citrati* soln. 
according to the official A. O. A. C. meth^ of analysis. 
9 Ignition incieascs the citrate soly. of nutuotl hydrated 
/JPO 4 and decreases the soly. of synthetic FCPO 4 , but 
has no effect on the soly. of synthetic AIPO 4 . The citrate 
^1y. of ignited AIPCh and ignited FCPO 4 increases wiUi 
increaM* in the wt. ot sample taken tor analysis; the 
r«*versi* is true with unigntied natural A1P<>4. The rela- 
tive eflieieiicies in produi'tum of uiorcasc*d growth of 
i)jiidnii glass, US iomiiared with ('aH 4 l P 04}4 a.x KM), arc: 
Ignited natural AIPO,, lOfk.fi, MgNHiP() 4 .. 195.0. Mgi- 
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(P 04 )t 94.3y •unigQtted ftjmthetic AIPO 4 93.6» ignited 1 chroocoecum is greatly eohaoced adien Mn, Fe and 1 are 
• 3 rnth|tic AIPO 4 42.8* limited FePOi 27 A, unignited added to liquid culture media. Theeg elments appear 
PePOg 8*4 1 The PaO* of uiii|mited synthetic AlPOi* to be essential to the growth metaboUsm of this micro- 
MgHpOa* MgiCPQOa, MgNIUroaf K nletl^>h 08 |dlate organism. Otihcr elements such^as Al, Cu, Br, Rn, 
and K 4 P 9 O 7 is absorbed more readily by plants than the Ti, Se and Te are non-essential to Azotobacieff whim Cu 
PfOa of CaUi(P04)a; for the other phosphates, the xela- and Zn arc toxic even in very small amts. A basal medium 
tive increase.^ in the amte. of P|CH abmbed by the plants* is suggested which contams Fc, Mn and I and in which 
compared to CallafPOOi as 100 arc: FePOa 08.3, ignited AmuhSaeter grows as profusely and fixes as much N as in 
simthctic A1P(>4 88.5, ignited natural AIPO 4 71.3, un- ^ soil ext. media. It has the advantage of having a definitely 
igpited natural AIPO 4 62-6, ignited Jfi^P04 60.7. In known ismipn. M. S. Anderson 

the relative availabilities of Uie phosphates* Nitrogen mixed fertilisers, tinist Oalle. Chimie & 
as detd. by citlfi:c method, arc u^^good agreement Industrie Special No.. 721-4(Junc, 1933) .-A brief dis- 
with Uicir relative fcrtUiascr efficiencies as indicated by cussion of the fertilisers* recently developed by the I. (i. 
plant growth and absorption of PjOi. On the basis of the FarbemnduMrie: Ixiunaphos, Nitrophoska, Huminol. 
total amt. oPdry matter produced, the only outstanding A. Papincau-Couture 

cxcepUons are the low value ajisigned tojyiignitcd FeP 04 Simple fertilizers or mixed fertUizersb Rudolf I'mka. 
which was completely sol. in citrate soln., and the high Chimie fif tndmtrte Special No. 1242 4(June, 1^13) 
value assigned to ignited natural AIPO 4 . The results, 3 A Iwief discussion. A. Papineau -Couture 

on the basis of the anit. of PsOa absorbed by the plants, Mixed fertilizers and the sugar beet. Louis Decoux. 
also agree witli the availability shown by chom. analyses, Jnd, saccar. ital. 26, 4(50-2(1933).^ L. Cttsachs 
with the exception of igniU*d synthetic AIPO 4 and the Production of concentrated fertilizers bv decomooaitioD 
uiiignitcd natural A 1 P() 4 . The results, as a whole, show of flotation concentrates wifli nitric acid Td sobsequent 

tliat the neutral NII 4 citrate test gives a reliable index treatment of the product with ammonium sulfate^ and 

of the fertih^r value of the PaO. in thest* iwrticular ammonia. 1. KuLshkin and A. Morozova. Kh%m^ 

phosphaU‘S. The 2% citric acid method dm-s ii<*t give a ^iroi 5, 2:W3-51 (193;i; The lab. expts. in the production 

reliable iiidicabon of the fertiliser yalut‘ of riic 1 nnxed fertilizers are liascd in part on Brit. pat. 282,330 

in he and Al ph^^phates. A. Papmeau-Couture ^ and other patents. Flotation concentrate of apatite was 

Compoaition of some locally grown |Alaslca| forage docompd. with UNO*, the reaction mass was treated 

crops. F. L. Higgins. Repl, Aiaska Agr, hxpt. SUiUons wiUi teih. (NH 4 )aS 04 and filUMred from CaS 04 , the fil- 

1931 32* 22 30933). Cotton M>dge, hrtophorum vagina-- Irate was neutralized with aq. NII» and evapd. to dryness. 

turn: bhietop, Calamagrostts sp.; native st*dge, Carex CaS() 4 treatedwithNHiiandCf)jgavcCaCO«and(Nn 4 )*- 

aquahliit bird vetch, l^uia itaua; and broine grass, Chas. Blanc 

liromus tnermts yteUlcd, resp., upon cheni. esutiiii.: Selection of potash fertilizers for the cultivation of 

lat 1.4 2,0, 1.6 1.8, 1,3 2.2, 14 and 1 1; crude filler potatoes. Antonin Niriiiec. Chtmte Industrie SpecUa 

2S ;U, 32 4l», 25> 37, 35 5 and 32 7 ; proUiti 4 10, 2 l» 5 No., l247-.5(}(JuTie, 1933). The usi* of K fcrlilfecrs, 

1 1 .5, 3.7 12.2, 10 7 and 7 ()3; ash 1.0 2.9, 4.2 7 3, porticularh those contg. KCl, produces a decrease in the 

2 9 5.(5, (i.O and r.3%. Thi results show that sedges should starch cimteiit of potatoes grown in soils rich In chlorides; 
Ih harvested diirmg late Aug. and bluetoi) dunng late so tliat with such soils K*vS 04 fertilizi-rs should be chosen. 
July to obtain ni.ix feeding value C R Fellers in selecting K fertilizers the eompn. of the soil, and more 
The use of alfalfa and other semipermanent cover imrticiilarly its chloiide content, should be taken into 
crops in the orchard. A J. Hemic ke. N Y. Sbiu* ITort. consideration A. Papinean -Couture 

Nk-., rroi. tilh Ann. Meeting 1932, 59 459; cf. A. 26, Determination of potadi as perchlorate. M. U^uglen 
5t*iS5. White u<» N icrtilizer was added ii> Uie soil, the and Milhiet. Ann. fah. 26, 4(59-70(1933).- The French 

haves oi apple trees growing on grass plots were lowest ® official method for detn. of K 2 () in fertilizers stipulati's 
in NT, whiU those Iroiii trees growing on i lovor plots were Uiat the inived alkali chloratc^s lie taken up in JO cc.of 96- 
highest; thi use ot N torlili/ers greatly tediiced the differ- 9('//r ale. and washed with 3 6-(*e. pot tious. This is likely to 

I lice s. rill N content of the havis ol trees growing on give high results, particularly in presence of relatively large 

alfalla ami glass plots cut 111 Jum was uppnsMahlv highei amts, of NaCl04, bci-ause of incomplete nmovol of tlic 

than that of Ic.ivis oi trees on plots cut in Aug. latter. In order to ensure complete removal of NaCK) 4 , 

K. 1) Jacob a total vol. of at least 70 cc. of silc. (preferably «atd. with 
• The control of Bermuda grass through the use of chlor- KCH )4 to avoid partial soln. of the KCIO4) sliould be used, 
ates H. I*. Murphy. J. Am. Sot. Agrnn 25, 7(K) I 7 A. Papmeau-Couture 

>1933) Bermuda grass can be eontrolled by the use of Use of coal as a fertilizer. Alexander D. Kissel. Chtmte 
NaClOi or Ca(CK Is )i, although the rate of application and £f tndu\trie Special No., 705 18(Juiie, 1033}.— A review 
lost IS such a.s greatly to liinit*thi sin of the area that and discussion showing that coals of low calotific value can 

tan Ik treated Very k<hkI control w;is secured on both JlMMisi*d, after suitable tn^atiiicnt, as a supporting qiaterial 
11 1 owi <1 and unmowi d grass Iroiii the iisiMif either chemical in the iiiauuf. of fertilizers which are cliaractcrizcd by: 
when applied m 2 applications V/i mouths apart, from (1) absimce of inert material; (2) a high humic acid 
July 15 la^Si‘pt. 3, eai'h application In'iiig made at the content whicdi acts by maintaining the phys. properties 
r.ilc oi 200 11). pel acre. I'or large areas the use of sowed of the soil and by the nutritive vi^uc of its C content; 
c.iuc or shade crops is to Ik recomuiciidcd in Bermuda * (3) the presence of nutritive matter in proper proportions, 
glass ('ontroB J. U. Ailatiis A. Papineau-Coiiture 

llie fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by bacteria Uving Dolomite as a fertilizer supplement -418 behavior and 
symbistically in root nimules of Casuaiina equisetifolia. control. W. II. Maelntire. J. Assoc. Official Agr. 
U N. Aldrich- iSlaki*. Oxford Forestry Mem. ^4, 1 20 Chem. 16, 589 98(1933). A general discussion of the 
( 1932); Rev. Applied Mytol. 12, 582 3.— 'Phe fixation benefits of the use of dolomiU- as a fertilizer supplemmt 
i>f atm. N by the liacti^ria (K'curring as symbionts in the and of the probleni.s which its recognition would involve 
toot nodules of Casuartna equisetifolia is coii.sider('d proved from a regidatory .standpoint. A. Fapineau- Couture 
by growing unincxrulated, inoculated nndl plants n- 9 ^ect of fertilizers hn irriMled Ephrata fine sand and 
u iving NH^Os under controlled conditions. The ilry ap^e tree response in tiie Wenatwee orchard district. 
I (Hits cmitaincd 0.9(5, 1.31 and 0,77% N, resp. The C- A. Larson. J. Am. Soc. Agron. 25, (533-62(1933). — 
weights of the dry roots were 9.28, 133.5 and 33i5.3 g.. An attempt was made to discover the elftKt of various 

icsp. ^ Oden K. Sheppard fcrtiliziT treatments on the absorbing complex of the soil 

Some factors influencing nitrogen fixation. J K. and its relation to tree restHmsi* and yield of fruit. Neitlu'r 
(•ri-aves. Sml Sii. 36, 207 80(1933). -The N fixed in H«0 nor 0.2*iV HNOj e\tii. of the soiLs nor electriHlialysis 
oil and in Ashby’s iiieditiin together with soil ext. varii^ of the soils gjtvp any reliable iiidicatioim of relative pro- 
uiHiihe chagpeter of the soil. 'Hie activity of AcotohaUer liuetivity ns nQiLVted bv the fertilizer applications. 'I he 
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hSi N* contained m tlit plat viils dunng tin. 

ftdf of the gronirmg vlasoh was rathur tlostly com luUd 
jVith the actual producUon ot fruit lln H lun <omn of 
‘»H^wtd that coinbiimtioii of N and 
1 aiMl N, P and K increased the iciditv of the soil 
There appears U> bi a tendem y for Ci, N, P^Os and K;(> 
to be in a dehiitU ratit> to each othii iti the apph kavi 
when production is good PI its produiiug liaMs with i 
nlativdy low pcrtuiUgi ofdM) and a hij h piruntigi of 
N gave ail meriastd \itld >\1 kk N his Win applied 
alone or in (ombiuation withotlnt hrlili/irs, yuld hive 
incieastd j r Adams 

The shielding effects of various mateiials when inaects 
are exposed to lines of force in a hig^ frequency electro 
Statiq field loiii^Pycnem 1 V 1 ivtomol Stn 41, 

J4l r>2(19i'{j the ktliiil ifiiet of lim of kine iii i 
high -in qm lie > e ke Liost itie lukl is hniite d in solid 
diekitne'i by the inenstuu content, in ptiie ln|uid b^ the 
dickc temst 1 innid or solid ronduetcirs ae t is sine Ms 
to mseets when they ire. exvio ed te) litus ed foiei Ik tween 
the plite Ihe e e\pts how that in eet niav b* di 

stroyid in iiian> substineis witlvnit iniuniie tluni 
llu substances ire eliiel1\ soils eon t}., i liiiiiteei in I of 
ineiisturc, wcK»d\ iiute rials, tobieeo seeds br< ikt i t 
f(M>ds, elotlus, flours, eelluleiSL e iiiipd and nuts 

L M Kuhn else 11 


I 27, 144J— An attempt is made further to standardize 
the approximation of the 2 metbods of valuation tuba 
roots, f c , amt of material extd with a solventfor the 
imt of rotciiom present This standardization covers 
sekctioii ot sfuiipk, pnpn of root for analvsts, detn 
of moisture, detn e>f solvent t\t and detn of rotenone 
The moisture content e>f the nr dry root vanes from 7 
to LO'f ind e in Ik detd hy dtyiiig finely ground matenal 
to const wt in a sbani o\en at KKl® or by distn witli 
^xylene The litter give' slightly higher results ard 
1 preferibk llu nnt ot extrae^bk matenal is cus- 
le>iiiitil\ detd b> estii with itherTor 18 hrs The tthcr 
iiii> Ik replieed by t LU, aeetemi or CHCU A inodifi- 
eatjoii of llu Kourk nietiiod fur detn of roUnone is sug- 
gesUfl in wliuh i few erjstals of pure rotenone arc intro 
(lueed into till eoiicfl ext to insure satisfactory s<pn of 
the leitiiiuiu It wis ilso found advisable to purify the 
\ letteneme by iecr\stti from ik tufeire wciglimg Ptber 
was lound unsitisfactury for the e \tn of the rottnont 
mel i ill be tepluid lehalil igeously by citlier CCU or 
CHCI Iigiins ejii both I hr ns malauensu and Derrts 
dltptu i show that while llu ciidodennie portion ot the 
ie>ot i ri lui in both rotenemc ind tthcr ext thin Uu 
iitix til difTi fence IS nisiifheu nt to require piiliiiiinary 
epn of till riots mtei e emstituc nt parts J U A 
The detemimation of the adhesiveness of dusts to 


Report of the imperial agricultural bactenologist 
N V loshi Imp Inst Ajr Rise in li Pu i Se/ ktfis 
1931 32, llh 'i >(!<»> t) ef C I 26, imI 
twn of (yananiide When eyauitiiide is addiel to eeitiiii 
Indian soils no leciiiimliti ni ol ni+rste iKenrs sltcr iiieii 
ballon for 30 weeks illheHigh liitly lirge itnt d \1I 
ifiecuniulate in 3 i week c<»iiipl tc iiitiifu ition of the 
‘cyaiuinidi otems howivei, in ( / 71 wuks I tu (Uli\ 

111 nfiritu itiun is due to llu torinition jl dio in ehii ule 
whieh is toMc to nitnWmg bicleru iiid whuh pusi is 
111 these soil foi ii iinusuilU long tune llu fi t tint 
lulritie iturti eventuiltv oeeiirs indie ilt Hut the el 

e>dnodiaiiiiele does not kill th nitTilMiig oij uii in 
I resmatwu of ladnllts J letie 1 lulli m inni illv 
present on kakn (I of tlu eiuntlits) but not on lile 
e ibbige llu lotination of leiel when e ihlugi is {re 
served 111 salt soln is due to the piisciiu <»f i(>iphvtie 
fljri K I) [u >1) 

Progress report on vegf table diseases IV I ( )u] v le 
ind li (I Miilhgin \ iii\ linstcil Aj.r Ilnrt Rest ir li 
Sti Ann Kept 1012 Ii»> 30 ef i 1 27 I w 

Sitjsfae lory control eif ft >/ ro of puis e m cd b> \I\f 
phaerilki pi nodi s and 4.siorh\ta pisi wi eibt-iimel 1\ 
dusting the seed with Ceic'dii (- o/ bn ) eii difqnng in 
KMii (>4 soil! ( I o/ /gal ) for ^0 iniii llu Ceiisni tie it 
iiient tended t» preserve the lotvKdons in i litni st it 
fe>r a long lijju llie tre ilnicrits eliel noi ad\(rse]> iJT 1 
umiiiuliem K D Jieob 

Methods of testmg plant proteebves IV VI k 
(»ornit4, W Ir qifiinaiin, O Nitsehc iiid H \<HlkiU 
I//// hiffi Riifhanst land und lortuit s(h 46 1 U 
Rii Apllud \funl 12 '577 Acemtnviiiee i 
deserilxd tor detg the dosigi of s{miy or dust riutetids 
deposited em tlu le if snifa e Jhe ni<Mk ol te ting 
plant protec lives lor tlie ii ii^'istmee to wishing oil In 
run IS (xpliiiiid Ihe n iiiituuiiee of {lemiituiit eiil 
fures ot Rliismoptirn uUtoia In the incKiiIition of \iiu 
leaves on whuh te» U t the cflieiey of new fniigieides i 
euseussed Oden I Sheppsrd 

Comparative laboratory tests on the fungicidal effect 
of colloidal and non colloidal materul W Nqel / 
(jfsundhciismh SUutteh^g 45 ) •Dili on 

(olkmlal and non lolloicLil liiSiJ frtpiis show tbil^Iu 9 
fungicidal effeet of a sMt miv h considetiblv imnised 
whe n It IS acting in the eollo chi -^t ite P ( li 

Pyrethrum and its denvatives T 11 Tivdkiukr 
Rjei prod thtm 36, I f l)5 TO, Ihl (P»>>) ^ review 

of tliisf prodnet' and their II f i iiiietuidts p | 

The valuation of tuba root ( I > \ (f(;ii^i nnl ( unn 

1 i\ ieik I>c{>t Agi Strut St (I in ng im1 lidtiit <1 

MfllaySlile S#i S/r No 1?, (Ippdll ) f ( 1* 


‘ treated cereal seed gram in the supervision of codperative 
dismfecbon plants (i Inidnehs Nachruklettbl Dmt 
i fhn if] ihut'-diinst 13 '"(1‘Hi) Rev Applied Mycol 

12 '>'»s n \ I riorum tru tm the Ki of testing disinfectant 
hist foi then idhisive t ipicily based on the adinixt 
with Ih fmigieidil siili tinee of a dyt which, on slighth 
tiioi tiunig tlu eeri il seed grim, colors the litter to a 
vii\fi4 degtee le e oreling to tlu amt applied is dc scribed 
\V mki ini inn ( ( 1 26, SM'>) sugge sti d the me Ihod 

Oden I Sheppard 

Tests of certain dusts and ready made sprays for the 
control of potato blight m comparison with Burgundy 
mixture Piiil V Minphv iiul Robert MeKiy f 
i^fpt 1/^r Iff! ind 32 M lS(iq i) In a t yi expt 
fiTiviU} with 3 hurgmuU mixt was more effective 
itiiTi j)i iMiig with Pi iiisol (a proprietarv colloidal sus 
pen ion it an iiisi>l complex Cu eoinpd contg 13 Vr 

tilt 01 111 ting with hvdrited C11SO4 powder 01 Cu Imie 

dust Kiiigntub checks the late growth and hard 

ns th pi oil K n Jai ob 

Orchard sprays m Rew Zealand VI The mcotme 
senes (» H C iniinngh ini Ani Zealand J 47, 

I )Mbd * if C ] 27, 'iSTI The eheiiiistrv, 

|ne|m iiul u efiiKotiiu spiiysare diseiissed Iwciitv 
ulit iiie K li lued) 

Combined msecticide fungicide sprays for apples 
Progress report H 1. II Kc irns, K W Marsh and I 
1 W iree I iiiv Pr^tol Agr Ilort Research Sta , 

I MW kipt 1932 <»t» S) ^ Oil emulsions eontg (»"> 70^4 
>il (Shill P3) and 30 JO' water an e isily prepd by the 
iddn e)f >' of sulhte hepifii the iniulsion is stable 
tow ml litiii S mixts itul bird witeis, dexs not set to 
hff itllv and is e i ilv dild with water ,Nicotinc is 
oinpitibU with eimil ions of oil ind lime S prepd 111 
thisnitnnci iml Oie re'-ult of pre Imnnirv expts iiidieate 
thil the ilks e f the Imu S is suffieienl grc*ftlv to reduce 
llu risk eif foliige imur5 when Ca irsetiatc is idded 
to sueh spra\ ] mu S plus nu otiiie ind a wetting igcnt 
ippliid wn Wonestei qiplcs \t the {Hlal fall stage, gave 
pr itiii iiig resiill lot the siniult me ous control of scab 
md s^wflv K L> Jacob 

Trials with a colloidal copper spray fluid K W 
Maish Lmv Bnst >1 Agi llort R'searclu Sta , Ann 
Ript 1912 0 1 noribh results were obtained with 

Boiiisol \ i coin (ollonlil Cu spray material contg 12 
Lu) for the c oiitn 1 of se ib on the Stirling Castle and Lane s 
Prime virutu of i|i{)l(s whuh cannot be sprayed safely 
111 the iiTiiintr with either him S or liofde*aux mfxt 
Ih s{M IV li o T limed mi) and imriiscd foliage re- 
ViitiMi on blifk nit lilt , witlioiit Uavtiig a sigtiific ant 
mil f I jfim I 1 till billies K I) Jaiob 
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Furtibier observations on the control of the an^e sawfly, 1 
Holocamha testudinea H. G. H. Keonis and 

T. Swurmck. Univ. Bristol An. Hort. Research Sta., 
Autt. Reft. 1932, 9(M; cf. IM. 1931, n2,— Efficient 
control of the larvae on Worcester Pcannain apples was 
obtained by spraying the fniitlets with a nicotine wash 
oz, nicotine, 2.6 lb. Agral I and 100 gal. water) be- 
tween the 6th and 12th days after fictal fall. Similar 
results were obtained with a rape ^••deiTis emulsion; , 
a dtSTts soap wash *(0.004% rotenone) gave fairly goocl * 
cfifltrol. P 3 rrethruin eigplsion (representing a conen. of 
0.6% of the (lowers) and colloidal Pb aiSenate sprays 
rt*duced the infe.station by 60%. K. D. Jacob 

Control of liie greenhouse Symphylid (Scutigerella 
unmaeulata) . H. G. H. Kearns and C. L. Walton. 
Uuiv. Bristol Agr. Hort. Research Sta., Ann. Kept. 
1932, 97-101.-- Treatment of infested gnvnhousc s«>il 
in sUii with crcsylic acid ciiiulsicm was ineffective in con- 3 
trolling the pest. OimkI control sras obtained by heavily 
watmug the soil with TIgCb soln. f 1 : 36, 000) . K. D. J 
Control of strawberry leaf roller on bearing plants. 
Ray Hutson. Mich. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Quart. Bull. 16, 

7 S(J033). — lliree sprays, .spaced a week apart, resulted 
in 85-yf»% control of Anrylus compiana. The spray con- 
sisted of a coiubiiiatioii of nicotine sulfate, 1 pint; sum- 
mer oil emulsiou, 1 gal.; and activated pyrethrum dust ^ 
applied at the rate of 60 lb. per acre. C. R. Fellers 
Control of hard rot of strawbeigy fruits. L. Ogilvie. 
Univ. Bristol Agr. Ht»n. Res(*urcli »Sta., i4*fn. Kept. 
1932, 102. (rood control of the disease^, which is caused 
bv the fungus Septorm jraganae. was olduincd by spraying 
'tlic plants with tor oil emulsiou or with Bordeaux 
tiiivt. K. D. Jacob 

Baits for the control of certain cotton pests. 1). O. 
Atherton. Queensland At^r. J. 40, 1H3 90(1933). — Mo- • 
lass«‘s and honev ixiits coiitg, Na arseiiite, kerosene, 
AmOAe or IstO.Ac wue itutTccli\e against the com 
ear worm (ileliotht^ ohsoltita Fabr.). A simp of molasses 
aiifl water eonlg Na ar^.i nitc (0 6 o/. /gal. ) showed promise 
.IS a bait for the cotton lo«jpcr moth (Antarrhoea chwtto^ 
stuia 'riirn.). K. D. Jai*ob 

Fruit scald and leaf scorch. W. D. Mills and W^ h. 
HUiuvelt. N. Y, State ll<»it. So»* , /Tor. 77tk Ann. ( 
Meeting 1932, 17 34 N») c(»rrclatK»n existed between 

t)ic Hint, ot fruit Si aid on Baldwin appUs and the various 
S spray rind dust iiialLtuiN applkd. Moie or Jess .scald 
f'»llowi’il the use ol Imii-S at various dilns , dry lime-S, 
Itnu* S ami F'e sulfate, and S dii.st, all ol w'hich coiitoiiiccl 
Pli .usenalt. Scald did not occur with Bordeaux mixt. 
C'onibinations coiitg him -S with f'b arsenate most 
fn qm ntlv « aiiscd leaf si'orch, and addns. ot Fc sulfate and 
(.'.i(Oll). did not prevent injury, in general, S dusts 
i.iuse(] but liUl«‘ h*af scorch. K. L), Jacob 

Oil from the sieils ol Ivitona gumdi\ ( Puntamhekar, 
Uiishiia) 27. IN'iiiiuls | plant as green niaiiure] (Cro.ss) 
12 Fertili/eis (Gcr. pats. .679,ti27-S 9) 18. 

Arnold, Lionel K ; Utibration of Agricultural Wastes 
wul Surpluses. Ames, la.: Iowa State College. (Bull. * 
I I'l, Kng. Fxtension Service.) 31 pp. 

Fertilizer. Silas J. SiniUi. V. S. 1,930,.'>43, CH*t, 17. 
t inist. is formed from moist fibrous imitcrial .such pi*at 
m»l sol. ferlUi/.cr material such as (NH 4 )*S 04 or NaNOi, 
•J’ul this iiiixl. is heated to dissipate moisture from the 
*»’ irons inatcri^ in tlic form of steam and cause tlie sol. 
h nili/er to disAlvc antf penetraU* tlic fibrous material. 

Fertilizer. Charles Petor. U. S. 1,931,290, Oct. 17, 

1 m* HK'k phosphate, fine lime rock and fine salt are 
•m\»il,aiid the mixt: is roastod at al’iout 316-426® for 
*‘h'>iit 30 min. A mixt. of fine coal and fine salt is sepa- 
i.itilv roasted atlaboiit 175 31.6® for about 30 min. The 
ivvo resulting mixts. are combined with each oUicr and with 

FciaiUlen. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt G. m. b. II. 


(Hans Friedrich, inventor) . Ger. 600,151, SSept. 26, 1933. 
Solns. contg. KiSOi, (NH4)sS04, NHi aAd COi, such os 
are obtained in the processes of Ger,. 478,988 (C. A. 23, 
4782) and 497,611 (C. A. 25, 663-^), are heated to 
move NHi and COs, treated with HNOi or nitrous gascst 
and then used for the treatment of crude phosphate, 
'fhe ri^ulting soln. is coned, and the cryst. product is 
dried in a stream of NH|. <^ier fertilizers may be 
mixed with the product before or after drying. 

Fertilizers. Franz Iluuicl & Cic. G. m. b. H., Zweig- 
niederlassung Mannheim. Fr. 760,638, Aug. 14, 1933. 
A humous fertilizer capable of dispersion is made by in- 
jecting an aq. fertilizer under pressure into a chamber 
contg. a finely divided peaty mass in suspension. Agents 
acting to exterminate banuful insects may also lie in- 
jected. 

Mixed fertilizer. Hermann (X*hme and Ernst Herr- 
iimth (to Chcmische Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H.). U. S. 
1,930,88^1, Oct. 17. In producing a yiixed fertilizer 
contg. Ca phosphate and N, decoinpn. products such as 
may be obtoiued from raw phosiihales by treating them 
with acid are first treated witli dit. Nils and then with 
coned. NHs with simultaneous addition of such a quantity 
of watcT that on complete or substantially complete satn. 
with NITj a directly strewable mixed fertili7er is produced. 

Phosp^tic fertilizer. Beverly Ober and Edward H. 
Wight (to Oberphos Co.). U. S. 1,929,710, Oct. 10. 
Phosphate rock is converted to available forms by di- 
gesting it with an acid such as IIiS 04 under supcratni. 
pressure, followed by agitating the digestion products 
writh otbiT fertiliziT materials .such as NaNOa, fish scrap, 
garbage, etc., and reducing the pressure, adding NHa 
and fuller agitating and cooling. 

Mulching product in sheet form. Carrel C. Bryai^. 
U. S. 1,931,248, Oct. 17. For making a slicTt mulch, 
stowage sludge is filtered to pnaluce a filter cake of org. 
sewage sludge residue conditioned to produce a material 
self-sustaining in sheet form, and the filter cake is formed 
into a shivt . App . is descril )cd . 

Artificial fog for protecting plants from frost and para- 
sites. Ulrich Mtiller. U. S. 1,930,904, Oct. 17. A fog 
blanket is formed ov(*r plants by the simple volatiliza- 
tion of fog-foniiing and parasite- killing material such as 
•‘cldorosulfo acid*’ ami IIFSOx. App. is descril>ed. 

Insecticides. Nicholas A. Bankowsky and Stewart C. 
F'ulton (to Standard (^il Development Co.). Brit. 
394,977, July 4, 1933. Insecticidal plant exts., e. g., 
ol P3rrethruin, derris and cuIjc, are mixed wnth hydro- 
csrlHins having considerable ‘*unsatd.** content and 
obtained by tlie extn. of petrolciiin naphtha with a sol- 
vent, f. g., lirjuid SOx, having preferential solvent action 
on Uie unsatd. hydrocarbons. A hydrocarbon vehicle 
('oTitg. uiisatd. aromatic hydrinrarUins, obtained in any 
inaiiner, to the extent of above 16^j, the mixt. boiling at^ 
360 6I)0®F., is also suitable as a solvent. 

Insecticides. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Kurt Meisen- 
Imig and Hans Kukcntlial, inventors). C^r. 683,344, 
Si'pt. 1, 1933. Use is made of cyanohydrin esters of the 
fiirniula Ri(Rs)C{CN)OCOR|, where Ri and R* may be 
H or org. raduxils, and Rf is an org. radictil. The esters 
may used alone or wttli appropriate addns. Details 
are given of the prepii. and use of cyelohexanonccyano- 
liydrin acetate, bn 118®, and crfitonaldchydccyanohydrin 
benzoate, bu 169 60®, and acetate, hu 86- *7®. The lienzo- 
ates of the cyanohydrins fnun furfural, acrolein, sorbic 
aldehyde, pinacoline and CH3O have also been prepd. 

Non-corrosive insecticidal mixture suitable for use as 
an agricultural spray. •Karl B. Alvord (to Orassetli 
Chcmftal Co,). U S. 1,931,307, Oct. 17. A mixt., 
imparting to its aq. suspensions a pu of 4.0 and greater, 
iXH uprises Ba fluosilicate os an active parasitical ingre- 
dient together with a substariiially neutral fluoride such 
as BaF 2 or Al-Na fluoride which has a water soly. greater 
than that of CaFt. 

Insecticides, lungicides, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Karl Marx and^Kari Brodersen, inventors). Ger. 
683,020, Aug. 26, *1933. Addn. to 651,199 (C 26, 
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4408) « Use is'made of ihv Hulfoiuitiun products of mixts. I Fumicatbig. Authony Stuodeti, Tbbmas Bw«a and 
of minenU oils '(other than ordinary coal-tar oils) with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 895/761f July 

phenols, naphtholsot their dcrivs. 24» 1033. In rapidly generating a delate quimti^ of 

vJbaeetiddea and nmgicidos. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. HCN a predetd. amt. of NaCN is caused to react with the 
(Addif Steindoril and Kasfiar PfafT, invcntcirs). Ger. equiv. amt. of NaHSOi in the presence of an amt. of HiO 
583,343, Sept. 1, 1933. See Fr 74i\,2riH (C. A. 27, to give a mol. ratio, H 90 :NaCN, of 10:1, an optimum 
4628) . yield of gas being thereby obtained in a short time. 

K. 'I'llK FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


C. N. 

Manufacture of alcohol in Denmark. J. FilcrlM^n. 
CMwie Sf induslrie Special No., 1177-95(Jiiiio. 1933). - 
A description, of the development of ihe ale -distg. in- 
dustry iu Denmark ati<l of the process and A.ilhotg plant 
of the AkliescKkahet Dc Danske Spritlabiikkor, toiichhiK 
also on the agronomical problems ulatiiiR to the use oi 
t he raw inril ciAls, particularly pol nt« les, A . P .-C . 

Utilization of marine algae for preparation of yeast and 
alcohol. G. K. Burgvil/.. huIL aend. itt. V. S, .S. R., 
Classe ^ci. imih. ml, 193J, No. (j, 8.37 10. 'i'he fungus, 
Mucor iavatmu:^, differing fiom yeasts, has the advantagess. 
(1) that it firnients Tximtnana i\t. williotit preliminary 
hydrolysis and (2) produces laiger ale. yitdds; its dis- 
advantage is slowtiess ill Icnnenling 9 12 days. Fer- 
mentation by yeasts proe<*eds only m hydroly/cd ext. and 
not all of the sugar fernieiils. Addii. of 2 5% glucose to 
the laminaria ext. matenally speeds up fciniintalion. 
f^minaria may al‘-o serve as a food iiKdiuiii lor yL‘asi 
eultiyatioii. The fern uniat ion ability <if Saaharnmytes 
iffevisiae is not decreaicd in hen alhiwed to leinain on 
Ijannttaria ext. for lO.-) days CVro^nlli of SaccJiaromyces 
(frexnsiae on Lamiuafta I’xt . is inh rior to its growth on malt 
wort. ICxpts. with vtasis Toftiiopsh TIT and XT II 
showed that on Jjamimirta ext. (conen T Pall.) the yeast 
harvest ecjuals that obtained ou bread moil of tlie same 
conai. All yeasts were cult i valid at 25"’ on .i .*)% Lami^ 
nariasatckannak'\i,, 'I'" Hall, and />,i h 91 and 10% ext. of 
the same Laminaria, 7"* Hall,, pw .3 92 W. P luicks 

The mannitol fennentation of levulose. \ Holcato. 
An/r. chim. appluata 23, 40r) KM 19.33) 3h* tiiineuta- 

tion of levulose f»y means of mannitol aei tic acid ( n/vmes < 
takes place with the prodnetton of lactic and, nianuitol, 
AcOH and C() 2 . There is no u Lit ion betwe^ti Ihe amts, 
of lactic acid and iiiatitiitol formed. Hut for i verv .3 inols. 
of levulose, there arc formed 2 mols. iManmlol, 2Ac( )H and 
-C(J 2 . A W. Contieri 

The mannitol fennentation of beet fodder. J. Von- 
drdk. Chimie dr irtdustrie Special No, 1 1 1.3 i>(Jiiik, 
1933). See C. A. 27, 1981. A Papimau-Coiiliue 

Report on (the analysis of) vinegar. A M. Ikurv. 
y. Assoc, OJficial Agr, Chem, 16, .Wi I0(19,{.3j , cf. t . .1 
•27, 160.— Collaborative tests confmued that the use of 
NHPh 2 as inside indicator in the detn. of glywrol gives as 
accilrate rosulis as K|Fc(CN)* as outside indicator, hut u 
quicker and more convciiicut. In the detn. of ash, the 
feiideticy to cake or form dense carbonaceous residtit's is 
effectively prevented liy addii. of 2 g. snerose. The 
htghesl ashing temp, which can l»e safely usid without i 
altering the ratio of (IjO-iusol. to ITaO-sol. PjO# is r,&) , 
while it is practically impossible to obtain proper ashing at 
or Mow 600®. A. Papineau-Coutun 

Simple test for slop vinegar in wine vinegar. Hans 
Barsch. Pharm, Zentralhalh 74, r>09-(K)()(19;i3).— Sliake 
vigorously for 1 min. 2(^ cc. of the satnpU* in a closed 5() cc. 
cylinder. If the pioduct contains 5% or ^niore vinegar 
from brewer’s grains or slops,* a Ihiek tiiu-pore<l white 
foam will appear at the surface, pcTiiiaiient foi a pAriod of * 
Vj hr. to several hrs., depending ou the amt. of added 
slop vinegar. On^ similar treatment pun* wine vinegar 
yields a coarse-grained, very Uxise and thin tihii of bubbles 
which rapidly disappear. Tlie piH:u]iar behavior ol slop 
vinegar may be due to the presence of sgpouin. 

• W. O. Emery 

The barleys of 1933. J. Faux, hrasserie & niat9rri^ 
23, 214 40(19*33). A btief outline or the characteristics 


FRBV 

(from the standpoint of malting) of 1933 barley crops of 
the principal dj.stricts of France* ^ A. P.-C. 

Commercial utilization of Spartan barley. II. C. Ra- 
ther. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta., Quart. BuU, 16, 23 f> 
i (1933) . — This barley is particularly well adapted to Mich, 
soil and climatic conditions Tl is entirely suitable foi 
malting purtmses. It t4 also adapted for pearling and use 
in soup. C. R. Fellers 

Evaluation of malt barleys. P. Petit. Brasserie & 
malterie 23, 193-6, 209-13(19*33).- -A brief discussion of 
the factors which should be considered in evaluating the 
malting qualities of barley, with suggestions for establish- 
ing n mutually satisfactory basis of purchase; it is more 
^ particularly suggested that there should be a requirement 
of a min. gi^nuinative power of 90%. A. P.-C. 

Preliminary washiifg of hops. P. Petit. Brasserie dr 
malterie 23, 177-82(1933). A brief discussion of the 
advantages of extg. hops with hot water liefon* adding to 
the browing keltic. A. Papincau-Couturc 

Czechoslovakian hop oil and its practical utilization. 
Nebovidskvand J. TTorel. Chimie fir induslrie Special 
No , 1208 l«3(}une, 19*33). ■ Analyses are given of a no. of 
oils obt (lined by disig. C/echoslovaktari hops of the 19.30 
and 1931 crops, and discussed from the standpoint of their 
possible utiliration in the beverage, perfumery and soap 
iftdtistry, and ultimately also in medictne, A. P.-C. 

Better "3.2" cider. Weaver L. Marston. food Ind. 5, 
.368 9(19.33). Methods of fermented cider raanuf. iu 
England arc outlined. The Slianiles bupcrcentriftige for 
clatitication has proved very satisfactory and retains Iwth 
body and flavor of the beverage better Ilian filtration 
iiiellKKls. By centrifuging a partially fcnnciited cidci, 
the lermentalion is greatly chet^ked. As a rough check in 
detg, the ale. content of fennenting cider, a 9-fKMiit drop 
(0.009) in sp. gr. is equal to approx. 1% of ale. by vol 
The parts of the centrifuge coming in contact with the 
cwh»r should lie made of Monel or other iion-conrosivc 
metal. C. R. Fellers 

I^oduction conditions and composition of vinasses of 
agricultural distilleries in Czedioslovalria. V4clav Vih- 
kovskv. C’/rmne & induslrie Special No., il96-9(Junc, 
193*3) . The compns.*of the vinassi's from 3G distilleries 
wurldug with potatoes, com, and potatoes with mola.sses 
is given and discussed from the standpoint of the condi- 
tions affecting the conipn. of the vinasses. A. P.-C. 

Practical application of chemistiy in. wine cellars 
Hcr/berg, Chem.-Zlg. 57, (>81-2(193*3). -The inipor- 
taiic>> of the chetnisl is emphasized in controlling the sam- 
plis and correctiug various faults and diseases of wine. 

C. N. Frey 

Observations on the composition of the wines rg the 1932 
vintage in Champagne. 1^4>run and Radet. Ann.fals 
26, 4<4 80(19.33). -Analyses of 33 wines arc tabulated 
and briefly discussc^d. A. Papincau-Couturc 

The color of wine. 1*\ Montequi. Anaks soc. espafl. 
fls. quim. 31,(Uk3 8(193,3). -The color curve of red wine 
was tested under various conditions and in comparisfm 
with artificial colors, fot special properties of a given kind 
of wine, to det. the conclusions claimed regarding storage 
and adulterutioii. The Pulfrich photometer wa.s used. 
The results indicate the importance tliis work might 
prove to have if carried further. 15. M. Symmes 

SulfnrouB acid in wine makina. HI. Diaaoi^tion of 
combined sulfur dioxide in grape musts and winoa* 
J^. Moreau and E. Viiiet. Ann, Jals, 2b, 454^(1933); 
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cf. C. A. ZZf 9495.*— The free and eomWned 8Qi In must 1 
or nine ar\ in equtt,; mnoval of part (or aU) of the free 
SQi (r. f.» to oxidation) disttuto the eqtiil., whkh is 
reSstabUra^ by disaocn. of part of the eounbinod which 
becomes toe. Plotting the ami. of SQi oxidised as ab- 
scissas against remaining toe SOi (after equil. has been 
rAstablished) as ordinates gives a curve consisting of 2 
straiitbt lines« the left-hand one corresponding to dissocn. 
of the SOk combined in virtue of the B no. (C. A, 21, 


Better resulta would probably be obtained by removing a 
small portion of the used pitch at the end of each day's 
run and replacing by tosh ^tch, thah by the usual practice 
of waiting till the bath is useless and then renewing th> 
whole charge. A. Papincau-Coutufe 

Improvement of yields by die use of various types of 
saccharomyces. Ren4 Pique. Chimie 6f industrie Spe- 
cial No., llOR-72(Junc, 19^). brief discussion shower 

that the use of various strains of Saccharomyces dUp^ 


X aids) to dissocn. of the Sfh combined in virtue of the T 
no. As the inhibition ox fermentation of must by SOi 
depends only on the free SOs content, it is important to 
know how much gf the combined SOi will be dissoed. into 
free when the free S0| is reduced to a given value, and M. 
and V. explain how this may be cal^. frone the above 
curves. In the course of fermentation of must contg. 
S()i, the whole of the SOt becomes combined with the 
volatile constituents (probably paqeddchyde) in the early 
stages of fermentation. Increase in temp, not only 
increases the rale of dissocn., hut also displays the equil. 
point in the direction of higher free SOs; increase in 
acidity retards or even completely inhibits dissocn. of the 
combined SOi; reduction of the acidity increases it, and 
complete neutralization causes practically complete 
liberation of the combined in not over 5 min.; diln. in- 
creases the dissocn. A. Papincau-Couture 

Mhexosan and dextrinose in the manufacture of beer. 

. Satava and P. Roch. Chimie 6f Aidustrie Special No., 

173-6(June, 1933). — Trihexosan, [aJd 162.1®, reducing 
power equiv. to 3.1% glucose, was isolated by a tedious 
the! hod combining temienlatson, dialysis and repeated 
pplns. with ale. and icquiriiig about 3 weeks. Trilicxosan, 
I41 d 1(>3.3®, reducing power equiv. to 0.82, mol. wt. 487 
(theoretical 48G.2) was obtained from beer wort by defe- 
cating with tannic acid and tiasic Pb acetate, pptg. excess 
Pb with lljS, neutralizing with NaOH, eliminating col- 
loidal S with Carborafiiti, dialyzing to remove acetates and 
.ish, pptg. with ale., o\uli/ing the ppt. with HsO| and 
NaOH and pptg. with ale. To dot. trilicxosan in beer, 
after oxidation with H^Oi and NaOll, the liquid is hy- 
flrolyz(*d with llCi to convert the trihexosaii quantita- 
tively into glucose, which is detd. During the primary 
iennentation of beer, about 30% of the trihexosan is 
clecoiiipd. bv the yeast. A, Papiueau-Couture 

Study of the composition of pitch baths (for beer kegs) . 
L. ldou\. Brasserie fir maUerie 23. 182-9, 197-200 
( UKlii).- -Deterioration <if the pitch used for treating lieer 
kegs IS due to loss of volatile matter and deccmipti. of the 
losin, bv heat. Though Fe kettles are corroded to some 
I \tenl, as shown bv the presence of an appreciable amt. 
of Fe ill the ash of used pitch, this Fe apparently dws not 
act as an oxidation ratal vst. The pitch dclerioratcs 
much more rapidly in iwaclkv than ip lab. tests conducted 
under api»anmtly the same conditions of heating; this is 
firobablv clue to uneven heating and local superheating in 
'* 0111 . cquimneiit. It is suggested that A1 kettles would 
fiMucc this trouble, and would piolmbly lie more eco- 
uimiii'al than Fik kettles, in spite of their higher first cost. 


increases the yield of ale., accelerates the rate of fermenta- 
tion, ensures pn*sc^rvation of the finished beverage by 
elimination of injurious ferinciits and imparts a character- 
istic bouquet dci>endiiig on the particular strain used. 

A. Papincau-Couture 

The vitality of yeast plasma. Vaclav Joha^. Chimie 
fif industrie Special No., Jl<)4 7(Juiie, 1933).-^ C, A. 
25, 6911. A. Papineau-Couturc 

Ultra-violet irradiation stimulates yeast cctivity. Wm. 
L. Owen. Food Ind. 5, 2r)2-4(UKi3). — ^Thc fermentation 
of molasses wort by veast is greatly accelerated by short 
exposure to ultra-violet rays, and the fmid efficiency of 
fermentation is also inen‘ased iwrccptibly by it. A 
baker's yeast, given a limited exi>osnic to ultra-violet 
rays (2:i(K} ’31(X) A.) has a definite acceleration and a 
greatei sustained fermentation activilv than untreated 
veast of the same origin; also liecause of this greater 
sustained fennentation aetivit y, irradiated yeast is capable 
of pioducing a greater leavening effect tlian untreated 
veast. Thus, less veast is recpiired to produce normal 
ferment alion. In geiicTol, 24% less yeiust can lie used 
with an actual saving of time. C. R. PclliTS 

Kvapn. and its apidieations [in the distillery mdustrv> 
loifitte) 13. Stinli/mg and purifying sugar liquids 
Brit. tial. 39f>,527) 28. 

Distillation for purification of alcoholic liquids, etc. 
Eloi Ricarrl and Henri M. Giiinot (to Soc. anon, des 
distilleries des Deux-Scvies). U. S. 1,929,901, Oct. 10. 
For purifying ale. worts contg. impurities insol. in water, 
the material is heated to boiling temp., fed into the middle 
poition of a clistg. zone which is heated at its lower end, 
and a .stri*aiii of water heated to aliout 08® is sprayed into 
till upper pait of the distg. zone; vutmrs whidi reach the 
iipijei part of the distg. zone are collected, condensed to 
form a liquid whii-h si*ps. into 2 layers, one of the layers 
contg. the unpiiTitie.s Is decanted, and the other layer is 
leitirned to the distg. zone, and dil. ale. freed fiom impuri- 
ties IS collected at the basi* of the distg. zone. Various 
details of aj»p. and otniratian arc described. 

Evaporator suitable for concentrating distillery slop, etc. 
Gustave T. Reich. U. S. 1,930,801, Oct. 17, 

Teast. Hans Hraasch and Arnold Braasch. Brit. 
396,git), July 20, 1933. See Fr. 748,694 (C.A, 27, 547J) . 

Yeast. "Salvib" A.-O. fur N.ilirmiltcl- und chem. 
I lid. (Rudolf Bertel, inventor). Ger. 682,099, Aug. 10, 
1933. See Fi . 71ti,269 ( C. . 1 . 26, 2276) . 
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W O KMURY 

Brazilian vegetable drugs. 1. Vegetable mercury Volatile oil of Juniperus polycarpos, Kock. B. N. 
Apodanthera smUacifelia), O. dc Lazzariui Pcckolt. Rutovskif, K. Guseva and L. Koroleva. Rterhstoff Jnd, 

Rev. brasil mod. pharm. 9. 93 *101 (1933). -The leaves and «. Kosmeiik 8r 101-2(1933).— Three samples of leaf oil 

loots of this toe contain an alkaloid, apodauthcrinc ^ showed the following coiisM. ; dfS 0.80R6 -0.8746, [aln + 
n OW g. % in tne leaviS; 0.112 g. % in the roots) and a ^ 22.2® ter -f-26.82®, 1.4745-1.4768, acid no. 1.60-2.03, 

V lui'oside, apodanthiuc (0.040 g. % in the leaves; 0.024 g. ester uo. 0-20.84. The oils when rectified by steam distn. 

'rt in the roots). The roots and leaves arc used in the had the cunsts.: dJS 0.8598, [aln 4- 27.08®, 1.4710. 

u calment of syphilis atldrheiimaiisin. E. S. G. B. Oil was distd. in vacm into 8 fractions and the first 
Stimdardtotm of hormone preparations. H. Harms. 4 fractious were rcdisld. over Na at ordiuaiy pressures into 

' Eeypdan MedJ^ssoc. 16 , 874-96(1933). -Review. fractioiw I -VI wi^h b. p. ranging from 151* to 167®. (11) 

Rachel Brown gelded a-pinene (ili^osochlmdo m. 95-6®, benzylnitrol- 

Coamotic cohui. K. G. McDonough. Drug and mniift m. 122®) atuj^ piuouic add which yielded a cryst. 

Ad. 33, 989-4(1933) .--A disci^ H.M.B. add m. 69-70®, la]D + 71.17® in ale. sola, (senucerbaxonc 
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m. ; camulu^ne is prcsi^ut in (TTI) ; in (VI) and (VIl) i 
wm* found ceai*ol, (phony lure than m. 107®) (5* 

20%) and a small quantity of a liquid iirimary or secondary 
Vhr|^iiler|MMie ale. and cwln*m* (aLMuit 5%) or a similar 
scsqiutoriKTif. «-Piiu‘nc and cam phone constitute<l alx>ut 
55% of the oil. H. M. BurlaKC 

Glycerol. K.. PfalT. RivchstofI IntL u. KosnieUk 8, 
104 0(19.'i.'i). — The valge of j;lvc(*rol in cosmetics and 
cosinotic propiis. (with fonnulas) is <]is(Mjssi*d. 

11. M. BuilaRc 

Essential oil of Podocarpus totara. (k*o. B. Beath. 

./. StH. Ckrm. hid. 52. liliH 40T( liw;!).—'!!!!* pale Krecii 
oil obtained by ste<iuj dmiu. oi the leaves contained 8% 
ale. (ealed. us C']i,lJ.o(>b very Httle acid and ketone, and 
l^nnMuvillv no ester. Xacuiini distn. ^avc of a 

terpeiie fraction and 19 28% of a sesquiterpene fraction 
111 winch wcTt* idi-ii lined «- and /3-piuene and cadiiieiie. 
resp. The latter fi action contHiiicd no uioniadeiidrene nr 
cuclestm iie, siaec only cadulcnc was obtained on didiydio- 
Kciiulion The <listn. residue consisted of a diterpeiie, 
|olii +44.7" (in C'JK'ls), in. Hr)®, shown to U‘ identical 
with iimuciic (1) obtained b\ h'iiilay and McDowell 
(C, . 1 . XQ, n7<») (roiii Riinn (Pacrydium cupreshinum). 
KentixiiiK with 90% IK'OOII ^ave an isomer, m. 107®, 
identiiied with isoducreiK, olitaiiied tiy isomeri/ation of 
dacieiK*. from Jhicrwlium hijnrme (C. A. 24 , 27.19). 

1 Kuvt a tiionohvdKN'hloridc in. 03®, a mononitrosothloride ' 
in. Sb S", a Ictrahomule in. bo (50®, dihydrorimuenc (II), 
and (very shiwlv) tetrahvdroinnnrne. I is therefoic tii- 
cvilic, with OIL* C C j;ioiip ]n*obably totrasiibstitutcd. 
Ozonolysis of I «ave t'HjO cquiv. to oneiCHj 
This is thi tifst double bond UvdiO};enal('d, since II «ave ii<» 
C'lIvO. horninhis (or 1 and foi isoretene obtained fiom it 
JjV delivdroucnalioii with S are discussed. A. M. C. 

Sterilization of iodoform. IMi. A. Coppens. Pharm. , 
Werkbliul 70, 195.5 -7(19:53). CUh may Ik* kept steiilc by 
covi-rinK it with a shallow lay»*r of 90% KlOII. 

A. W. Don 

Communications from the laboratory of the Dutch 
socie^ for the advancement of pharmacy. No. 35 
Glandulae thyreoidae. H. J. van (bilen. Pharm. 
Weekhlad 70, llOJ -1 4(1 9151 J). A detailed discussion of 
the Dnt< h i’hnrin. and the llimtcr-Keitli methods for 
detn. of I in th>ioid propiis. and u repoit on the 1 contciit 
of 25 com. tin pns. as det<l. In the 2 itiethuds. 'I'lie lattei 
method yavc 1 iii;1ut 1 values l«»i all .sample's examd. 

A. W. Dox 

Manufacture of medicaments in the druggist's 1abora< 
tory. K. A. l^'ehlhofT. A path Zty. 4S, 1205-8(19.33). - 
It IS .shown how tin maiiuf. of piepns. like* aqua ainv};dal- 
arum aiii.si.iniiii, Hi snbnitiate. Hi .siiliKallutc, Hi stilt- 
salic\lat(, tedtieed I‘\ witli snuar, Nn 4 , Na and K icMlides 
itijv Ite convenient I V and practically effected in the av. 
driiKK*''!*'* ltii»- W. O. Kniery 

Germany's import of drugs, and domestic drug and 
condiment plant culture. Use Bsilorn. Apdh. /Ag* 4B, 
Pent -I pothrke 2, 21 I 1(>( 19.33). — Both export and import 
data aic labnlatid h)i the years 191.3, MO, Ml and M2. 

W. O. E. 

Bark of Ailanthus glandulosa Deaf., and its bitter 
principle ailanthin R Wasicky and S. Dcriii. Pharm. j 
Prrsst\ praht. IJtfi 1933, 120 .3. The anatomical 

structure ol ilu l•.xrk ol I ihinthns glandulosa in the various 
stages of develotnuiMit h.'is been investigated. From this 
liatk a new suhslance, ailantmn, was isolated. It has the 
compn. CmIIuoI * iu. m. 223 1®, vcm bitter in taste, difli- 
ciilllv s<»I. in cold, somewhat m'»u‘ in hot, H^O, more 
retulily in h.lDII, veiv sol. i i iusol.*iu petr. ether. 

!t cr\stalli/es from C(,llrt in ti irahedrons, and in miyiy ways 
r\'S<Miil)les olliei bitter prmeiples like quassim occurring in * 
the Simatiibaceiic. Ailanthin t.isti's flistinctlv bitter in a 
diln. of 1.5,000,000. 'L'hc trunk bark ccaitains a thiores- 
ciiig, hvdiolyzsible sulxstancc, ptoliably a gliaxisidc of 
hydroxycomiiariii, and also .i saponin. W. O. E. 

Chemical constitution and importan<jp<of certain photo- 
graj^c developers, as related mor^ particularly to^pre^ 
sertption druggists. Fritz Hauelstein. Pharm. Zrninih 
haUe 74? 409-15. 42(5 :5(). 454 (50(1933). W. O. E. 
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I Starili 2 atlon of sodium, UcaibouAe s^dution. Ar. 
Milialovici. Pharm. ZenlralhaUe 74, 015(1^3.3); cf. 
C. A . 27, 30.32. — Reference is made to recent papers on 
this .subject. An app. ("Timner Siphon") is doscribed for 
effecting the desired sterilization. W. O. E. 

Prehistoric representatives of officinal plants. Rolx'^t 
Potoiii^. Pharm. Zig. 78, 1040-2(19.33). • "Certain paleo- 
Irotanic illustrations of loaves arc shown in connect ion 
> with their pharnfai'ognostic relationships. W. O. R. 

Investigations on galenical preparatuma. I. L. ftrjtsen- 
tholcr. Pharm. Zig. 78, 10tB-4(19:i3). — ^'fhe results 
involve 3 galenicals: aqua amygdalarum amararuin, aqua 
laurocerast and aqua auraiitii florum, official in the D. A.- 
B. (5, and hence arc mainly iniixjrtant <ti view of its re- 
quirements. W. D. E. 

Analytical practice in the apothecaiy and commercial 
laboratories. W. Peyer, Sufidcul. Apolh. Zig. 73, 414 
» 1(5,421 .3, 40.3 5, 409 70, 47(5-7, 5a3 -4, 517-18, 52.3^, 
548 9(1933); cf. C.*A. 27, 4347. -Scvcial analytical 
si*hcmc‘s aic systeiiiaticfdly arranged for the examn. of 
crude drugs, their exls. and galenicals. W. O. E. 

Estimation of mustard oil in semen sinapis via the D. A .- 
B. 6. Hans Kaiser and Otto Lccb. Sudtleul. Apoth. 
Ztg. 73, 012-1.3(19:53). — ^An exptl. study of the oibcial 
iiu'thod leads to certain suggestions for its improvement. 

^ W. O. E. 

Latest investigations of digitalis glucoaides. Hans 
KaiSi‘r. Suddeul. Apolh. Ztg. 73, C27 9(19:53). — .'Xn 
address. W. O. E. 

Recent regulations governing drug announcements in 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. Ceoig llerold. Suddrut. 

I path. Ztg. 73, 041-4(1933). W. O. 1C. 

The bactericidal efficiency of menthol and camphor. 
l.<mis (Wrshcnlcld and Ruth 1C. Miller. Am. J. Pharm. 

’ 105, 490 .302(19:53). — Results obtained from tcsls of 
menthol and camplior solus, in solvents of liquid \n tro- 
laltint, 111 water, and iii a solvent composed of ale., glyc- 
eiol, water aiul soap aie siunmarized as follows: (1) 
Solus, of 1% menthol, 1% camplior, and a iiiixt. of I'J 
meiitliol and 1% camphor iii liquid ]K*ttolatum did not 
display any bactericidal action m any of the tests pei- 
fomud. (2) Satd. aq. solus, of menthol piovcd baf - 
tencidal .igainst B. tvphosus within :50 min. (with 0.1 et . 
u! eiiltnie), .and bacteiicidal against Staphylofonus 
aureus (0 1 ec. of culture) withiii 24 lirs. in most instances 
(baeti iiostalic in only one instance); while baeteriostatie 
aelion w'as dis|>lavc(l against B. colt. Satd aq. caiupho* 
solus, displayed l)acleiii>static action only against Ji. tnli 
and neither bactericidal nor bariciiostotic ai^tion against 
B tvphosu.s nr Staphvlocacfus aurrus. (.3) Phenol c*hJTs 
loi nieiithid and foi camphor in a solvent eoiiiposed of .’ll 
paf Is each of ale., glycerol and water and 0.0 paits of soa|> 
when tested by the phenol coeff. test against 75 typhosus 
and Staphvhnonus atfreus ate listed. The cflcct of temp, 
on the bactericidal efficiency of thest* menthol and caniphoi 
solus, is show'll in tables, but as the phenol contiols alsn 
vuiy with the temp., in some instances this increase In 
bactericidal efficiency of menthol and painphor is n*»l 
iiiihcated by its phenol coeff. at the higlu*! temp, unless the 
computation is made against the phenol at its standard 
ttmp. A biiiliogiaphy is appended. W. G. Gaessler 

The production of pseudomorpbine from mondiine. 
Chailes C. P'ulton. .1 m. J. Pharm. 105, 503-K)( H|:5:5) 
Psi*vdomori)lime can lie maiuiid. from morphme in alk. 
solii. with a yield of alxnit 90% by oxidation with ferri- 
cvaiiide, or by heating with a salt of Ilg as HgCl. Tt can 
also Ik* inamifd. by (xitalytic oxidation with a yield of 
al)out 75%, with peisiilhite as oxtfHziiig sv'cnt, Cu a.s cata- 
lyst, and pyridine us the substance with which Cu forms an 
effective complex. This new catalytic method and the 
Tig method originated with K. The production of 
)>seudoiiiorpliine can be made a cfiaractcristic and fairly 
.simple test foi inorfdiine <*ither liy utilising the grecu color 
it gives with lU^TIO, H4SO4 and an oxidizing agent, or by 
recognizing its crvstuls under the inieroscoiK:. In tlu* 
color test the morphine is convertetl by simplc^ixidatioii, 
iu the crystal test by catalytic oxidi&tou. The4c new 
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loiits fiir tnpn>hine arr 8i*u!)itiv» to a 1 :3000 morphine solti. i 
I W. G. Gaessler 

Sketch ii the properties of pseudomorplilne. Cbarlrs 
C. Fulton. Am. J. Fharm. 105, 611-13(1933). 

W. G. OsessitM 

« Essential oil of Chrysanthemum lavandulaefolium 
Makino var. typicum Makino. 1. Btiyu (Takeyu) 
Trtkahashi. /. Chan. Soc. Japan 54,,843-51(1933).— 
SU'unt distn. and ctlivr e\tn. of the distillate Rives an oil 2 
luvuiR a greeuish color and agreeable aroma, yield 0.8%. 
it is shgliUy acid, hut an^lc. sola, of this 04 has no reac- 
tion with FeCh. Coiisis. are: dj® 0.9283, n®i? 1.4022, 
|(ir|®if ® 8.08**, acid no. G.O, sajion. no. 30.5, sa|x>ii no. afiiT 
acetylation 177.5? The oil has a characteristic aroma and 
1)10 76 0"; its scmicarba/onc, CnllivONi# ISri-O**, 
p-nitrophenvlhydrazone, CioHsiOsN^, m. 131-6®, 2,4- 
dinitropheiiYlhvdnmme, ('i 6 ll 2 o() 4 N 4 , m. 116 0"; it is a 
new ketone and is tiatiied (hrysantow*, CiqHi« 0. The othci 3 
ccMislituciits of the oil are an ale. \'ioHi 40 , bio 92-4®, dJ* 

0 9r>l,w1f 1.4701, hll? -f-3.28, M. R. 44.63, and uzulenc, 
biD 145 60®, «1»“ 0.9273, m",? 1.49^1. K. Kitsuta 

The volatile oil from the fruit of **Sankan.** Kcifcai 
Sc lie. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 973 81(1933). -'I'he skin 

01 the riiKi iriiit (a variety of Citrus hotokan Huvata) has a 

yellow color with a lemon -odor -like oil. Consts 
.lie: di" 0.8400, w»,? 1.4719, \n\\^ +92.4", 108,90", 4 

acid value 0.(K), ester value 0.26 (after acetylation 12.70). 
<.)v<*r 96% of the oil is ^/-limonein# (I). The j>rincipal 
aroma ot the oil is due to the presence of aldehydes (iiiosUv 
octyl- and s«mie decvlaldelivdi ), ales, (mostly n-lcrpmeol 
and d diol«‘fiii ale. Ci IIisO (II)) and Ac ester of II. Ter- 
[W'ues olhei lh.iii I aie pinciio, a-terjiinene and /i-phel- 
iliudiene 'I'he baste siilistancc* contained m the oil is the 
Me ester of iuethvl.inthi.Liiibc acid. K. Ritsuta 
Depilatories. iMejaiidio HiTenguer Liiciue. Quim.ini. 

10, 1/3 8(1933) . Alk.di nr alk. earth sultides aie the basic 
const It m Ills of ch« in. depilatories, 'riieorelical geiierah- 
tas on these sullidcs and llien hvdif»lvsis are presented, 
even acid snllidcs arc shown to have an alk. reaction, 
riic iiuhistiiil picpii of thtse chiMii. depilatories is de- 
seiihed with sURRistioiis for dtiiiitnsliiiiR their caustic 
.a lion on the skin. McMahon 

Importance of medicinal plants in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry K. Muller. Chtmie inluh- 
lne Special No., 1014 l<i(Juue, 1933). - A biief iliseiission 

A. Papmeaii-Coutuie 

Preparation and purification of ergot alkaloids. Milo' 
Ihrold. Chnniv i-' nuLuhtne Spcaal No., 1017*lH(Jiiiie, 
19.13). A vciy briel uvicw ol tin. extii. ami proiHTties of 
« I /.ot •alkaloids. 'I'lie following im tlnul has been (levelo|K d 
l«»i the coin e\lii id eiyol alk.ilnids: rjouikI, sliKlitly inois- 
luied and alk.iliiii/ed eii;ot is i\ld. witb HiO-sol. 7 

iiiipiin<i“s and eoloiioi; nutter aie extd. by .shakniR with 
V IV till, altvali, (he alkaloids aie extd. b\* shaking with 
ii O slnditU aeid'iluhd wnth tartaric or citiic acid, pptd. 

1>\ adding NaatOi to a /;m ol not ovei 7.7, filtered und»‘r 
net ion, dissoUid in Ivt^t) Mo remove aiiv histamnie that 
luav be pnseiig, evtd. with 1% sulfunilic acid soln. and 
i ppld. with Na/Ctb; the ppt., consi.stiiiR of crRotaiiiim, 
Mj'.otoxine and eiRotnnne, Imt coiitg. no erKOtanihiine, is g 
(Ined in voiuo in •a curn'iit of dry, inert Ras. A. P.-C. 

Report on rhubarb and rhaponticum. Arno VieJiovver. 
f .ishoc.^ OJhciai Agr. Chan. 16, 627 31(193^{). A 
ill at review ol morphological, histological, chem., physico- 
< ill 111 . and physiol, inetliods applicable to the differentia- 
'loii Ihu tween the.si* 2 drugs. A. Papineaii-CouUire 
Solubilities of some organic drugs and their application 
m drug analysiat L. Warren. ./. Assoc. Official Agr. 

I hr,n. 16, 571-6(1933).— The sulubilities of 32 org. drugs ^ 
III C'gHfl, CCIi and in^roleum lK*n/.iiu‘, as found in the 
lit'T.itiire or detd. iii,W.*.s lab., arc tabulated and dis- 
ni.sed from the standt>oint of their applicability to the 
ni.ilylical sepn. o( the drugs. A. Papincau-Couture 
Three periods of British pharmacy. Kniest C. Cripi>s. 

* fianist and Druggist 119, 224“8(1933). — An illustrated 
Old ikK*uiiientcd|^T(miit is. given of the development of 
Allen and Hanbiirv's Ltd., since 1715. Pharmacv in the 


Napoleonic era. Ibid. 3-18 62. -Reprints of historical 
do(*utneiits are shown and discussed. s. Waldbott 
The Canadian Formulary. Anoii.* Chemist and Drug-* 
gist 119, 372 3(1033). — ^A review of the 5th rcvksugi 
the Canadian Addendum to the Brit. Pharm. S. W. 

Physicochemical characters of oil of the yolk of eggs, 
in particular its solubility in ethyl alcohol. Gaetano Vila 
and Lorenzo Hmcaloni. J. pharm. thim. 18, 104 8 
(1933) . — In the pn^jm. of egg ext . for serum therapy, FtOH 
is used as the extg.* .solvent. As lne prosi*nce of small 
quantities of the yellow oil of eggs causes opalescence iti 
the se.ruiii, the soly. curv(*s of egg oil in ale. at conciis. of 
00-90% by vol. and at temi>s. of — 4®, 15" and 37" were 
detd. to find the conditions of min. soly. of the oil in ale. 
The tabulated results and graph show tliat for ale. concus*. 
of y0-4H)% the iufiueiiee of temp, on soly. is very gieat; 
for coiicns. iH'twcon JH) and 00% it is almost nil. ITii 
consts. of pure oil of egg are: dn 0.918; in. p. 10 18®; 
f. p. 16-17®; fatly acids m. p. 30 38"; af. p. 33 36"; 
thermosulfuric decree (rorlelli) 07 “; nn (Zeiss) 60.2. 
sai)on. no. 199 ..5 -200.5; I no. 09.8-70 3. DilTerences in 
the COILS ts. obUiiierl by diffeieiit authors are caused bv 
v.irietv of fwd; they also deixMid on the method of ext 11. 
and subsequent ptinficatiou. S. Waldbott 

Assay of preparations of nux vomica. E. I^ger. ./. 
pharm. chim. 18, 281-7(1933). — 'The assay method is 
bawcl on that for cinchona in the hVetich Codex 1908. 3 he 

usi* of ClICli-EtfiO (1:3) or of CJIk lor extg. the alkakiids 
from nux vomica is advised, both giving neailv identical 
tesults. S. Waldliott 

The hydrates of sodium />-amlnobenzenear8onate. 
Ernest Kahane. J. pharm. thim. 18, 334-9(1933). — 
When this compel, is exposed to tin* air at about 20", it 
rapidly acquites either bv hydration or by dehydration g 
Hit) content ot 18.43%, iiidicaling a tnhvdrate. When 
this IS kt‘pl ill ail atm. satvl. with II{() vapor, it rapnllv 
lietomes a pcntabydiaie lending to a liexaliydrate. '1 he 
aiihvd. salt when warmi‘d to 42® lu air, is changed to a 
^nonohy Irate: this is also formed at urdinarv temp. (20") 
when the irilivilrate losis HjO in vacuo ovit coned. H2SO4. 
Si'vcii relcrencLS are addi*d. S. Waldlxitt 

Preparation of glutathione. Mlk*. M. Th, Regnier. 
/. pharm. (him. 18, 309-70(1933). — Ext. glutathione (-.1) 
from fresh or vaciiiiui-diied b.iker*s yeast with 46% ale ; 
this effects complete extn. and avoiils sticky, unfilterable 
solus. Ppt. .1 from this soln. as Pb salt, deeompn. with 
llyS04 givis impure A. Ppt. A as a Cu salt (el 
llupkins, r. .4. 15, 3119), a sola, of ]mre A is obtained by 
decompu. with Hi-S, evapii. in vacuo below 30® and pptii. by 
abs. ale. as a white microcryst. t>owder. Its formula is 
thril of a 1riiK‘ptide; yield 1 g. + hom 1 kg. frr.sli yeast. 
Ten references. S. Waldbott 

Pseudo iodine indexes of essential oils. R. Hiierre. 
J. pharm. (him. 18, 381-4(1933); cf. Morvillez and 
Tx'clircci, C. A . 26, 3871 — These indexes, referred to 100 g. 
of clisenee, are the tn.i\. cinniitities of I which disappear 
under definite cxptl. conditions when the essence is in 
contact with an ale. soln. of I cimtg. the optimum excess of 
1. Dissolve 0.2 g. cssenee m 20 ec CIICU, add 30 ec. of 
10% ale. soln. of 1 (/. r., about 15 X wt. of essence). 
Allow this and a blank without the essence to stand foi 
2 hrs. ill a shaded place, add to each 20 cc. 10% soln. of 
KI and titrate first with a N and then end witli a 0.1 N 
NagSjO* sola. Tlie wt . of I disupiieared X 5(K) gives the 
pseudo I index. In 16 constituents of essences, the values 
obtained were 0 -30^); in 37 essences 0 330.2. S. W. 

The chemical composition of liquor arsenicalis Fowleri 
Axel Jerinstao and Ottar ^)stl>y. Pharm. Acta Helv. 8, 
144-0(4933).— By heating 1 g. AssOg in aq. soln. with 
KgCOi, 0.1134 g. CO* was given off. This clearlv points 
to the formation of the compd. KH(AsOa)*. S. W. 

Adulteration of drugs and their microscopic study in 
filtered ultra-violet light. R. FrcudweiliT. Pharm. Acta 
Helv. 8, 147-61, 156 01, 190 ■201(1933) ; cf. Wasickv, 
r. A. 8 , 203; Miillct and Bisehoff, C. A. 24, 4900, anil 
lollqwing abstr. — Powd. drugs of analogous character can 
lie diffenmtiatod byeultra-violet light. Among the groups 
studied were stroDhaiitlius seeds, anise, carawav! coiiium 
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and aimUar saffron and poMthk adulterants, peppia* ^ 
and other spices, roots and rhizomes (belladonna, vera- 
^mn, bcdlebore), gfn«;er and similar dru^s, leaves and 
Ikrlis (l^elladonna, digitalis, artemisiu), and the chamo- 
mile group. S. Waldbott 

Fluonseenca-microseoiiic studies. I. Crocus (saf- 
fron) and some of its adulterants. Kurt Leupin. J*harm, 
Acta Hsto. 8, 166 -70(yWil). — The piTcentage limits at 
which adulterants may still t)c detected are given for ^ 
calendula and carlhutntis flowers, turmeric root, suntal 
wood, capsicum, com starch, cane sugar and meat fibers, 
exanid. in powdiT fonn or in liquid media: ITjO, glycerol, 
ale. or chloral hydrate. S. Waldlwtt 

Newer ointment bases of Phann. Helv. V ; direction for 
the preparatipn of cetyl alcohol. T- Tl- l^ng. Phann. 
ylcto /fsw. 8 , 165-f5(193Jl). '• Un^uenlum cetylicum (CiellM- 
OH 4, adep.s laiiiic 10, white vasehii SO) can take' up more 
than its own wt. of besides, it can lu vtr tin n raneul 
To prep. cetvFalc., in. 48-8.2", cetaceuni is satMiiid with 
ale. KOH, the K iialmitalc is eonvirted into (Pt>()-titsc»l ) 
Ca soap, and the cetyl ale. is exld. with 15t2() L. ob 
tained a sui>ou. no. KVlfi; the demand of the Pharm. for 
a sapon. no. ■■ 1) is too rigorous. S. Waldbott 

The iduumacy of the future. II. K Annstrong. 
Pharm, J, 131, 482-6(10310. — An address, with photo- 
graph of the author; also cf. Chemist and Druggist 119, . 
466 45(1033). S. Waldbott 

Agar-agar and paraflSn emulsions; extemporaneous 
preparation. C. L M. Hrown and h A. Lniii. I*harm 
./. 131, 341(1033). 'Iti obtain thi best tesiillb, tiitnrati 
NaHCOi 10 grains, powd tragacaiith 20 and i>owd acacia 
60 grains to a smooth p.iste with glyniol 6 drocluns 
Dissolve agar 17.6 giains in boiling yuiu 2 fluid oz , add 
ftiis while hot to the niivt in tlu tiuvrt.ti while stinirig. 
Then add liquid paraflln 3 o/., 2 3 dtachnis at a tmu. *i 
Trituiate until cold, allow t<i stand foi 1 hi., triturate 
again for 6 luiii. and add water to conipU te 6 o/. If an 
emitlbifyiiig app. woiked by hand is av.iilable (cf. Thi! 
315), a thick emulsion is obtamed wPh agnt 16, NallCOti 
6 graitivS, liquid patathn 3 or , tr«igiic;inth 6, ac^acia 6 
grams, gbcmil 2 drachms, water to make 6 oz. 

S. Waldbott 

A hospital pharmacopeia of 1814. K. J. Stratton 
Pharm. J, 131, 347(1033). I he contents of a small” 
iiiaiiuscript formnkiiv used by the Ipswidi Public l)is- 
luMisary, entitled Pharmatopfteta Vatetudinarii (tipp(f- 
vicensts, probalily bv John Morg.aii, aixitliecarv aiul house 
surgeon, are described. S. Waldlwitt 

liie rate of solution of tablets; a method for its deter- 
mination. O. II. Elliott. Pharm. f. 131, 6U(PM3), 

The "solvomcter " of Coiinaii ((’ .1. 20, 878) was nsid 
It lb liased on the iiiiTease of biio) am > of the app. in water / 
as the tablet is going into solti. Graphs arc giv( ii showing 
the soly. m eg jkt miii. of 6 kinds of tablets' K.I, NII4B1 , 
quiumc.2TICl, hexaiiinie and pliciia/cmc. The influenci 
of femp. was alio detd. S. WaldlMiit 

Edible \ lasts (Givartovskii) 12. Constitution of 
jasiiioiic (TietT, Wtrner) 10. Muniti. of abMiitieiit cotton 
(Pchre) 25. Citral (Hiigeit, P<mniian) 10. StumlorlT ^ 
polarimcter (Scilci) 1. t'/t ( lioslovakiaii hop oil and jis ” 
utilizdlion [in peifimus and nudiciiic] (Nebovidskx, 
Ilorel) 10. White mim ral iiicdicinal oil (U. S. nat . 

1, 928,8^12) 22. SubstituUd laity acid amides [use in 
medicines and tosiii lies] ((Ter. pit. 682,.39(J) 30. S,.!- 

I)iioiio-4-j»vridom (Ibil. p,it 301. <7) 10 

Therapeutic preparation hnu Lange and King. Felix. 
Oer. 684,014, Sept. 13, 193.{. A pieini, toi distending the 9 
blood vessels and reihieiiig the bloorl piessnie u* prepd. as 
follows. Atiiinal organs cntitg. blood vissels are extd. 
with water and the ext. is freeil from alljumin 111 known 
manner. Phosphatidcs ate then c\td. with an org. 
solvent, e. g., iH'trolcuin et^er, the pjiniied aq. ext. is 
evapd., and the residue is extd. willba higher ale., ^ g.^ 
PrOH or BuOU. The ext is evafal. and the evapii. 
residiie is extd. with EtOH satd. with HCl. This ext. 


is evapd., the evapn. rcMdua is dissolved in wato and the 
desired product finally recovered us acryst. sa|l {pkmte, 
fiavianate or aurate). 

Therapeutic adsorbent preparations. Pharmaceutischc 
Werke "Norgine’' A.-G. Oer. 583,141 Aug 20, 1933. See 
Austrian 130.242 (C. A. ^ ^ ^ . 

Hydfoxyamino acids and their derivativea. Schering- 
Kahlbauiii A.-G. (Otto v. Schickh, inventor). Ger. 
583,24.3, Aug. 3lt 19:13. Olycidic t^id and its alkyl, aryl 
or aralkyl siibslitution pnalucts, or their esters or am^es, 
are heated with primary 01 .scotmdarv monoamines. Wa- 
ter-sol. hvilroxyammo acids (or <lcriv.s. Ihmof) of thera- 
peutic value are obtained. Thus, dimethylglycidic JSt 
ester and PliNIL, healed for 5 hrs. in xidene under reflux, 
yield r«-hydio\v-jci-anilinoisovaleric Et ester, m. 70-1®; 
the coiresiMMidiiig amide, m. 102’*, and d-methylanilino 
corapd., bn 172-4", an‘ piepcl. .similarly from diinethyl- 
glvcidu' amide (I) and PhNTIMe, resp. The following 
have alsf> U'eii obtained: r«-hvdroxy-/rf-phciielidiiioiso- 
valciic amulc, m. 105^; rt-hydroxy-/Sf-aminopyridiiio- 
isovalenc amulc, m. 182 3'*; n-hydroxy-/i-(0-methox.v-8. 
amino) quiiioluioLsovalenc diethylamide, bp.* 225 8** (HCl 
salt. 111. ((lecoinpn.) 170-1"); «-hYdroxy-OE-methyl-/!i- 
phciivl-3-nietliylaminopiopionic methylamide, m. 98* 
(HCl salt, in. 246"); a compd. m. 151®, from I and 1- 
phenvl-2,3-dimellivl-4-aminc)-6-pyrazolonc; and a compd. 
iiiimelbd at 250 fiorn 1 and Na arsanihitc. 

I^ridine derivatives. Schenng-Kahlimuni A.-G. 
Blit. 396,119, July 13, 1933. Si‘e Gcr. 603,132 ( 6\ -1. 
27. 1093). 

Theophylline derivative. Chcni.-Phorm. A.-G. Bad 
ITombutg (Erwin Kohlstaedl, itivcnlot). Gci. 58.3,0.54, 
Aug. 28, 19.k». A w'atei-sol. compd. of IhctaiJeutic value 
is pripd by ti eating theophylliui: with 2 niols. of di- 
etlianolamitK Examples are given. 

Urea and thiourea derivatives. 1. G. Farbeniud. A.-O. 
(l<rit/ fkhouholtT and Ilans lleiiccku, inventors). Oer. 
58.3,207, Aug. .30, 1933. Urea and thiourea dcrivs., 
which contain the itsidiie of a heterocyclic or aro^lic- 
lutciocvtlic eompd contg 11 qiiateriiary N atom in the 
inicluis, arc prepd by standard processes. In typic.il 
exjunpks, (1) fl-amniociuimilinc is treated with COCL and 
the resulting urea (di-llCl salt m. 260-2®) is convertcti 
into qiiateniaiv sails m , resp., 235-7®, 260®, 255-7®, 
and 168®, iMth 2 mols of MejSOi, MeCl, McT and 1 mol. 
of MciSOi. .5- and 7-amiuoqiuno1me and 3-arainoquin- 
aldine similarlv yield ureas m., resp., 284 5®, 282“ and 
270®, which form with Me St)* salts m., i^sp., 217®, 228®, 
and 103®; (2) qimioliiie-G-catlKixylic azide (I), boiled in 
iHiiziiie solii. with fi-inethoxY-S-ttinhioquinoline, yields 
N (quinolyl-6)-iV'-((»-mellioxvquiiiolvl-H)iirea m. 22t»®, 
which fwnis with I mol of MepSO* a salt m. 239®; asym. 
nnas an* otitaniable siimlarly from I and 1 -phenyl-2,.3- 
dinielhyl-l-amino-.'i-mTa/olone (urea m. 242-3®, urea di- 
MciSO* .salt m 21 7^'), Af-methvl-1 ,2,3,4 -tetrah ydro-f5- 
amiiioqiiinoliiie (iiria m. 227®, urea di-MejSO* salt m, 
2(K5-7®), 0-(.3'-auimo-4'-loliiyl)aminoqi]iTJoUne (urea m. 
24.5®, urea di-Mc^SO* salt m. 224®), 3-dicthylamino- 
ethoxyanilinc (urea m 103®, urea di-Mx52S04 salt de- 
siTibi'd), 6-^-aminophenoxvqnmohnc (urea m. 209®, 
urea di-McjSO* salt m. 242®), (methyl) (diethylaniino- 
ethvOatiiine (di-McpSOi salt of the urea is dcscrilwd), 
4-umino-:4',5'-diniethvldipbeiivl ether (urea m. 108®, 
una Mi/vSO* sail m. 234®), 5-amtnoisuquifloline (di- 
.salt of the urea m. 221 2®), 7-aminoquinoliiic 
(urea m. 22t)®, iirca-Mc^S04 salt ni. 2.38®), and 5-chloro-8- 
aminoisoqumoliiie (urea in. 234®, urea MetSO# salt m. 
227®); 2 mob. of I and 1 mol. of l,2,3,4-tetrahyd3ro-r>- 
aminoqumolinc yield JV-(quinoWl-6)-Artv[l-(quinolyl-6- 
carbaniuio)-l,2,3,4-tctrahydroquinolyl-0]urea m. 160®, 
the di-MciSO* salt of which ni. 187®. The following have 
also been obtained: i\f,JV'-di(5-nitroquin6lyl*6)urea di- 
MeCl, m. 242®; Ar,iV’'-di(6-mcthoxyquinoiyl-5)urea Mct- 
8O4 salt m. 192®; Af,Af'-di(8-methvxyquinolyl-6)urea 
MciSO* salt in. 194®; the MejS04 salt m. 211®, of the nrea 
m. 276-7®, from 3^minocarbolidinc; the di-MeCl salt m. 
100-5®, and MeASU4 salt of Af,iV'-^i(8-metliylqttitolyl-6)- 
thiuurea m. 196®; the di-MeCl salts m- resP.. 150®f 
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and 20.VjP% of the aym. thiAureaa m., reap,, lOO*, 178®, 
and 208\ fttm 0-* and &4mhioqtiinoline and 3-«iniiio- 
quinaldine; a MeiS04 nalt, dccompg. 160®, of the thiourea 
nj. 179 -tW®, from 7-amlnoqulnQltne; jV-(quiiiolvl-6)- 
thkntnfia m. 218®, and its salts, m., reap., 206 -9® and 284®, 
^ith MetS04 and MeCl; i\r-(quinolyl-o)ttrea McCl salt m. 
240®; jy,i7'-di-7-pyndy]urea m. 208®, and Mes6()4 salt 
ni. 191®; a nitro-*iV,jv'^t^«pyridyltirtsa di-MeCl salt; 
yV-(quinolyl-7) - p •ethoxy phenyltMmzhnidarolvl -5) - 

tiica in. 2^®, (dl«Mci$04 salt m, ®) ; ^•(quiiialdyl-6)- 
TV^-piperidylurea m. IfW, (mono-MeiS04 jialt in. 181 ®h 
Ar-(ciumolvW)-/7'.(3-mtro-4-toluyl)iu:ea m. 2J50 2 *, 
(niono-MesSOi salt m, 226®); a salt m. 268-70®, of N- 
(qitm6lyl"6)-iV'a(6*antino-4<-toluyl)urea with 1 niol. each 
of Me^4 and HCl; i7-(quiiiolyl-6)-lV'f,r4-duticthvl- 
aminophenyDurea m. 220“, and its di-MeCI salt m. 100®; 
a sulfate m. 160-2®, of O-guanylcarliatninoquiiiuhnc 
methyl chloride; 6-quinolinecarbonyl-6'-qumolylseniicar- 
ha/idc, m. 230®, and its di-MeCl salt m. 252®. The salts 
.lie cflective against blood i)ara.sitc.s. F. H O 

Cyanamide-fonnaldehyde condensation product. I. 
(*. harbcniiid. A.-O. (Hans Schmidt, inventor). 
.580,8.10, July 17, 1933. Addii. to 622,066 (C. A. 25, 
.‘U?tO 1). CN*Il2 is treated at atm. temp, with CH2O 
ill ac]. acid suln., and the mixt. is then wanned. A 
('oiulensation product not identical with that di'scriljcil 111 
Oei. 622,066 is obtained. The ivoduct is useful as ait 
intmnediaif for drugs. The u.sc ofginipiuc CNJIi piepd 
directly from CaCNa is excluded. Kxaniplcs are given. 
Stable acridine salt solutions. 1. c;. KsirtKMiind. A.-O 
bnt :i95,405, July 17, mti. Addn. to 342,600 (C\ 1. 25, 
Oitsi). Aq. sohis. fot injietioti purp(i.si's arc nianiifd. by 
bicorporatuig a reducing substance, othei tlian a carlK>- 
ii\dr«JLte, with a (soln. of a) salt of an uiniuoacridine 01 
atniiiocicndiiiunii cotuihI , otlict than the; salts of 3,6-ilt- 
aiuiuoaciidiue or 3,ti-diaminu-10-alkv]aertdinium coiiipd , 
01 double ccMupUs. Uteri of. Suitable aci idiue eoiiquls are 
tlu sails of substitution products of 3,0-diamiiuxicriduu 
and d,(>-d(.imiuo-i0^alkylacridiuium eompds. and of otliu 
.iiiiiiioueiidmcs or amuioaciidiuium cimiiKls. or th«*ir 
sill tst I tut 1011 products or the corresponding double comt>ds. 
'I 111 salts of n*SOj, lIiSj04 01 sulfoxylic acid, as such 01 tn 
till loirn of dinvs., e, g., corapds. with aldehydes or ki- 
toins, and hydrazines and b vdi oxvlamines, or inivts 
th'Kof, may tte used as nducing sub.stanres. Othci 
(oin]>(ls, advantageous fot thera]K.nitic application, e. g, 
lm*ose, adrenaline, acid amides, glyixTol, pyridine, 
im ilivleiie blue, CaCb or Ag salts, may U* added. b'\- 
unplis descriU* Iht prepn. of solns. coiitg fl) 2,7- 
• liiiKtlu l’3,6-duiniiiio-lf}-inethYliiciidiniuui chloride, 2,7- 
ltnii1hvKi,6-diatnmoacndiiu-T1Cl, NaHSOi and Na^Sfh, 
2) 2,7 -dimethyl -3 aixiino-O -dimethylainino-lO-niellivl- 
<( I idiiiiuiii chloride, acetone InsiilUte, Na^SO< «iml glueo>e 
i>i an acid amide, etc. 

Cbondroitin compounds. Aithiu K Meycx (to Chaptn 1 
bros., Inc.). U. S. J/.»2P,78ti, Oct. 10. Caitilage is 
to all d with a waU‘]-sol. aldehyde such as formaldehyde 
'(> m.solubtliz(^]>roteiu matter assof'd. with the cartikigi* 
Hid the latter is then e\td. with an alk. sohi. such us 
\ lOII to obtain desired chondroitiii eompds. which are 
lUiiitieil and sepd. and may Ix^ used for tiKdicinal purposes 
Organic metallic compounds. 1. G. Farlxuiiid. A.-G 
lleiTinclP Jung and Hans Andersag, inventors), Gcr. 
•>b.rd6, July 12, 19:k‘«. Addn. to 678,488 (t\ .'1. 27, 
1 >4n 60). Complex metal eompds. are pretxl. by vaiioiis 
1 iiidutd niethfxls from l,2,3*triazole deiivs which are 
losLituUxl by or condensed with an aromatic lu hcicto- 
ring cogltg. antacid or basic salt-fomiing gtoup. 
I*\iiiiiplc8 are given ot the prepn. of Au eompds. of Na 
b iirotriaxole-p-carboxylate (I), Nn benzotriazolc-p-arson 
, Na benzotriazcde*^-<sulfotuite, and Na benzotriazole 
/'M>colate (II); Cil eompds. of I, II, benzotriaxole-p 
< itboxylic odd im) and m diethylaniitux!thvl ester, 
I'ld llg and Ag eompds. of IH. The products are ginier- 
•ilt\ sol. in water and are of therapeutic value. 

Dojibl# calcium aaKa of orauiic acids. Chemischc 
Yormals Sandox. lint. 394,596, June 29* 1933. 


I See Fr. 747,350 (C. A. 27, 4860). The salts possess 
therapeutic properties. 

Double caldum salts. Cbemukthe Fabrik vonnal^ 
Sandox. Brit. 395,296, luly 13, 1938. Double Ca^salfs 
that are useful therapeutically are iircpd. by treatment of 
CaBrt with equimol. ^portions of the Ca salts of poly- 
hydroxymonocarlx>xylic adds derived from polyaldosea. 
In a modiiicalion imlyaldoses art oxidized with Ca hypo- 
j Ivomite in yrrescnce of Ca(OH)i, .the CaBn liberated 
imitiug with the neutralized oxidaticxi ixodtict. Among 
examples (1) CaBrj is ground, or dissrdved in hot IlyO, 
with Ca laclohionate, the double salt being crystd. from 
the solii., and (2) lactose is oxidized in aq. soln. as de- 
scrilx^d above. 

Acetamides. Karl Ziegler. Brit. 394,084, June 22, 
1933. Tertiary acetamidi'S cotitg. 2 or 3 misatd. alkyl 
groups are prepd. by sajiung. the correstxmdmg nitriles 
i which may lx* i»repd. by the jirocess of Brit. 393,966 
{C. A. 27 1 6766). The products posst'ss hypnotic proper- 
ties Examples aie given of the sapoii. with KOIl of tri- 
allylui'etonitnle, diaUvlethylaci*tonitrilc and d tally l|iropvl- 
aei'tonitrile dissolved in HuOH. 

Hormones. Sehering • Kcdilliauiii A. - O. (Krwin 
Schwenk and Ft iedricli Ilildebrandt, inventors). Ger. 
6S4,2ll, Sept. 16, 1933. Crude campus, contg. sc*xtuil 
hormones ore treated with a reagent which forms a con- 
^ deixsatioii product with the hormones and also contains a 
salt-funning g’oin). or a group convertible into a sall- 
fcxniing gionp I'hr ^alt-ionning portion of the mixt. is 
then sepd and ilu hormone concentrate recovered by 
st iiidnid uu till ids 'rhns, a crude male sexual hormone 
piepii nuv U fused with phthalic anhydride and the acid 
lihthalic ester of the honnone extd. with dil. soda soln. 
anrl then sapond. Similarly, the ovarian horniotie of t^e 
foiuuihi CifiH^iOx, which contains a CO gtoui>, may be 
tii.Lted with pheti> Ihvdrarinesulfonic acid. Details are 
given 

Hormones. Sehering- Kahlbanra A.-G. (Max Gehrke, 
inventor). Ck*i 6S4.34‘», Sept. 18, 1933, Sexual hor- 
mones an* lecovfied by exlg untie in the warm with a 
norni.'illv solid hvdicx?aibon The laltiT is si*i>d. aftiT the 
mixt ha.s Ix'di iMMiled, and the hormone is then coned, by 
distg. i!ie hydriK^ailKHi oi by ervstg. it from an org. 
sidvent. 

Honnone derivatives. Schet ing-Kalilbaum A.-G. 
fhnedrieh Hildebraiidt and Erwin Schwciik, mveulors). 
Gcr. 581,113, vSept. J6, 1933 Cryst. esters of ovarian 
iKxnioties are pn*T*d. directly troin crude oil contg. such 
lioniiuiics bv tieatiue the oil with aq. alkali, sepg. the aq. 
Uver, and treating this with an aevlating agent. Ex- 
amples an* given 

Foam-producing compositions. August Karreth. Ger. 
683,388, Sc’pl 2, 1933 Compns which are .stable at 
atm temp but evolve loam at a raised temp., e. g., at 
ImhIv temp , without addn. of water or other liquid, are* 
pnifKl. bv iiiiitiiig two ot more gelatmoub conipns., each of 
wlucb contains one component of a gas-evolving reaction, 
anil one at least of which contains water or other liquid. 
Thus, gtaiitilcs of an aq. gelatin compn. contg. NaHCOs 
may be ciulieddcd in an aq. gelatin compn. contg. tartaric 
! ueid. Nnincrous details and mufUGcatioas are described. 
'Phe piodiicts nuv l3c used, inter aluit for medical and 
cosmetic purposes 

Medicines for animals. Josef l^ekar. Brit. 396,204, 
July 13, FKk'i Medicines for injt*Gtion for the treatment 
of septie ailments arc pretxl. by dibsolviug oil of tiarsley in 
abs. idc. and then diluting with an amt. of distd. HsO 
varying according to the; nature of the rlisuuae and the 
anmmi 

Elastic impression material suitable for makiiig coats of 
parts oi the human body, etc Carl K. Kellner. U. S. 
1,930,391, Oct. 10. A nitrogenous colloid such as agar- 
agar and gelatin is used togctliet with soup, Na borate and 
tesin (*onibined in soln. 

Synthetic peifumes. Six*, anon. M. Nacf 8e Cie. 
,Bnl. 394,197, Junc.22, 1933. See Fr. 744,346 (C. 4. 27, 
4031). » 

Pc^umes. Compagnic de Betbunc. Ger, * 580,450, 
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, 11. 1033. See Fr. 728,003 (C.A. 26, 0071) and 42,- 

143 (C. A. 27, ffiSl). 

. Dteinfectant*. 1. 6. ForUMiiud. A.-G. Btit. 3<)4,020, 
JtaC|^22, 1933. Kisdiulohydroxvarvl) nxirlvs and Hub- 
Stiiution products thereof ure ohtuincd by haloKcniitinK the 
bis(hydruxyaryi)oxidcs by customary methods with the 
introduction of 1 or more lialoKcii atoms or by rcplacitiK 
active groups in the cximpUs , r, ? » NH^ groupst by halogen 
in known luaiiner. The (111 gioups iiuy !)«• protected by 
alkylation, followed later by livdr«»lvsis. Among evamples 
his(2-liydroxvphcnyj)u\ide is bioininated and ehloti- 
nated in AcOIl or iorlinated in Nllj solii. to give mono- w 
di-halo derivs. and bis (2-niethoxy phenyl) oxide is 
nitrated and bruniinated loll<»wed by hydiolysis of the 
MtO group. 

Water-soluble disinfectants. Paul Godtich (to Ooed- 
rich Chemical Co.). \J. S 1,930.471, Oct 17. Fatly 

oils such as olive oil oi castor oil aild Isn't* i icidal aro- 
matic compds. riich a.s chloiotiiyiiiol which an* sol. in the 
fatty oils but instil, or slightly s*il in watci are dis- 
solved togi'thci and coiuil. ll.SC)4 is add***! to the oil solii. 
at a reduced temp, (suitably about 20*) ami the aLlioti of 
the aeid is peiimtletl lo continm. until the solvtnt oil has 
liecotne substantially siilfonated. I'xcess acid is then 
removeil by washing. 

Denicotinizing tobacco. Ludwig Li]>piii.itni. Put. 


1 395,468, July 20, 1933. Htnicolinizing, 
tnoi.slening the leaves with pure HsO» slightly ^Ik. UfO 
or a vinilcnt alk. liquor coutg. tobacco bacteria, permitting 
free or copious access of air during fermentation and re- 
moving the exce.s.s of alky, produced by adding an org. 
acid. A cloth soaked in AcOII may lie laid over thq 
leaves or the acid may be applied by sprinkling. Volatile 
aromatic liases removed by the air current are collected 
and returned to thi? leaves. Cf. C. A* 27, 376. 

^ Denicotinizing tobacco. Alfred S^huchard and Willy 
StilkiiLs. Prit. 394,88<», July 0i>l933. A substance for 
use in smoking tobacco to remove nicotine and other toxic 
vajKirs is coiniiosed of (1) Fcj(S04)8, AbfSOJi or other 
substance which, on heating, will liberate a substance, 
e g, SOi, that coinbints with nicotine, (2) a binding 
iiiateual and (3) an ovidi/ing agent which |>re vents, e. g., 
the foi malion of SO2 from bf >3. The binding niatCTUil may 

, 1 k‘ lormcd by dissolving 20 parts etliylcellulose 111 80 parts 
C'Cb. To this may Ik‘ a^ded the other ingredients, KNOi 
SCI ving as oxidi/sing agent . Nitrocellulose may serve both 
as binder and oxidizing agent. Thin rods of the drietl 
compressed compii. are inserted 111 cigai, cigarct or pijie. 

Apparatus for conditioning tobacco by subjecting it to 
dry or moist air in counter- or co-current in a rotating 
drum having baffle members. Eihiord (Juester But. 
395,818, July 27, 1933. 
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Experiments in construction and use of apparatus from 
add-resisting concrete for production of pliosphoric acid 
VT JCrapiikhni aiul N /aiev KhimbUni 5, 2.»ri5 60 ^ 
(19t33). ^ flint, of andisite, Na SiF*i and watti glass wms 

usi‘d ill insulating a ILPOi alniiiplioii towtr ami a Coltrcl 
piecipitator, willi tol**iabl\ good re«-ul(s. t'. Blanc 

Sulfuric acid produced from heavy refinery sludge by 
use of improved contact process S. 1*' Sp.iiiglu. Oil 
Gas J, 32, No. 23, 7(», 78(193 ^). The sludge is buimd in 
a rotary kiln coiiiitercurrtiit lo com bijsl 1011 gasts ficmi a 
furnace. 'J he gas»‘s arc cooled, wash*. cl with U^O and 
sciid. fioni londciisul oil The gasts aie fiiTtlu i i»\idi/id < 
ill ti sc'coiidarv fuiiuee ami pass into a catalvtir eonvMtct, 
which converts 9S^^i of the S(b to SOj- This is absuib' d 
to make any .strength acud desiii‘d. A recovery of approx. 
90% of the acid coiileiit of the sludge may bo expected. 

J. R. St Ming 

Intensification of the tower process for sulfuric acid 
V. N. Shiiriz. J, Chnn. Ini ' loseow) 1Q33, No. ti, 
17-31; el, {*. A. 26, 4081 Tlieoietical unci praclical 
iii(*thods of imprcmiig the >uld aie given. IT. M. L. 

The manufacture of sulfate of alumina. It L ITrown. 
t/. Southeastern Seit. Am. Water Mofks Iswic. 3, S7-91 
(19:i3). AV. A. Mooie 

Photoelectric study of the sedimentation of fresh, ex- 
hausted and regenerated activated charcoals. V. D. 
Netiiku. Chnnte tndostrie Special No , 1100 ,'UJiine, 
1933). The nilt *)f s* dinn Mtatiou of fresh, exhausted am! 
IhcTinallv iL^geme r.itid c ntioralhus and norites in pure 1 
water and in 0.02 N K.i 1 ami NajS04 was stiidieci by 
Tiii'ans ot the Samhra ph )1 <k1ic colorimeter ((’. .1 23, 
3122-3). Fresh n*»nle siitl«*s more r.ipidlv than liesh 
cat I h)i aflfin ; e*le».tiol\ lis do not iffect the riite of sedi- 
mentation of norite lint iiktc • e'oiisiderablv tliat of 
carboraOin. Neither of the th ircoals settles in pine wate*r 
when exhausted; electrolytes ii^tease* lheir*iate of sedi- 
niiritation, tliat of iioiitc imire than that of caib^affin. 
The sedimeMilation of Ihtnnally rtgcneiate'd mnife is ^ 
slightly I0WCI than that of tresli iioiib , and 1. Imt little 
affected bv cle*ctioh tes. The sc dmientation of thenuallv 
regenerated carboiaffin is .slightlv cpiicker than (hat of the 
fresh product and is ae'celctaltcl b\ eleCiicdytes, 

A . Paiiitii^au -C on tiire 

Carbon black. O. R. Hopkins and»H. Bae'kiis. liur. • 
MhiciS, Afinerals Yearbook 1932-33, 54#-.5l(l033). 

* Aldcii II, Emery 


\ MMI s 

The manufacture of bromine in France M. Kalteri- 
bach. Uf/w iompt tend . sot . mg. ( ivds Fiance SS, US 
15(1932) A (lidailed deseTiplioii of the prcHXSs used toi 
' the tnaimf of Bi in Framv and Tunis f started in ItHO), 
With partKiilai emphasis on iix-'cnt improvements in mig. 
eniuipim nt . A Papiucaii-Couttii* 

Helium. Andtew Suwuit. Bur. Mines, Information 
Cm 6745, 4(> iip.t 1933) . — 1 hc‘ discovery of He and other 
rin melt gases, 1 h* it pioperties, scniriMS, com pioducttoii, 
and uses are disc'iibtsl Nimtv icferences. A. H. IL 
Sulfur in Chile. S. \^ Gniruli Afimng Alag. 49, 137- 
> 44, 213 19(1933). ( kx'iiru iiee, milling and prepu. arc 
cltstTil^rl, with ck tails of piodiielion, costs, etc., for the 
\eai 1931, at 3 uidivulnal plants. At Me>unt Ollagiic the 
ixdort system of rLliiimg has bcrri atiandoiied in favor of 
one eniploying ste^ain at (lO Il>. pi 1 sq. in., and patented 

A. \V. Furbank 

Lime Paul Tlatiiiikir and A T. Coenis. Bui. Mines, 
Afinerals Yearbook 1932 33, 629 37(1933). Sulfur and 
^ pyrites K H Ridgwai and A. W. Mitchell. Ibtd. 0G9 
86. Salt, bromine, calcium chloride, and iodine. A. T. 
C'cNins. Ibid 6X7 7t)U Barite and barium products. 
R. M. S^uitniNcis ,imi B. il. Stoeldaid. Ibid 753 61 
Potash. J. I] Htdgcs. 72^/c/. 763 75. Natural sodium 
compounds and boron minerals. A. T. Coons. Ibid 
795 8. Aldcn H. Emery 

Fluorspar and cryolite. H. W. Davis r. Bur. Mines, 
Alinerals \eatbook 1932-33, 72.5 31. Feldspar. H (). 
t Rogers aP'H tkdihcT. Ibul 735 4»3( 1933). A. II. E. , 
The possibility and importance of orgiuoization of the 
production of silica gel in the Soviet Union. S. T. Saito- 
vich. /. Chem. Inti. (Mosexm) 1933, No. 6,‘'77 81. 
riie laetliods of maiiiif. of SiCL gel are revic'weel. 

H. M. Ltice‘ste*r 

Experiments on the continuous preparation of super- 
phosphates by the method of prolonged mixing. B. A. 
Sok*>lovskii and E N Zhuchkov, o-/- CAaw. Ind. (Mos- 
' COW) 1933, No. 6, 62 70. - Pbosiihoritc Is well mixed with 
10% exet'ss n^S04 tor 40-60 min., and the inixt. allowed 
to stand foi V2-I hr. after leaving the mixer About 93 
7% dccompii. occnirs, and a superphosphate of good phys 
]iroiiiTties is cibtaiticMl. Al>out 31% of the K 111 the phos- 
phorite Is recov* red H. M. Ixicester 

Experiments on the preparation of double and enriched 
superphosphates from Khibin apatite. L. Bcrliii and V. 
Mikcrov. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933 ;No. 6, 55 -(>2.-7 
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Superphosphate^ may lie prepd. from apatite by its extn. l 
with IhcMlieorctical ^t. oflitSOi plus 10 % more of 40% 
Hil'Oi. 'Impurities in the apatite decrease the amt. of 
TsOft in the product. The ]>urer the aijalite, the Kreater is 
the improvement of the resnltintc superphosphate whi*ii 
it is allowed to stand. H. M. Leicester 

Fuller's earth. W. W. Adams and C. GaliiuT. Bur. 
Mines, Minerals yearbook 1932-33, 709-14^933). 

Aldeti H. Kmery 

Comparison of methanol and other anti-freese agents. 

T. -C. Albin. CAem, brj^ct. Eng. 40 , 52ri-7(l933). 

E. 11. 

Hydrocyanic acid. Konrad Ki^Uer (to (;es. fui Kohlcu- 
technik m. b. if.). IT. S. 1,931,441, (3ct. 17. A soln. of 
NH 4 CNS is tt\*ated with HNO| which is aiways main- 
tained in excels of 1 % in the icuctnm inixt. 

Concentrating nitric acid. Kniil Luscher (to Loiua 
lUcktrizitatswerki; uiid elieiiiischc Faliriken A.-G.). 

U. S. 1,030,881, Oft. 17. Finely divided O (sititai)ly 
alter passing thniii,«>li ceramic pUteb or the like) is foicod 
into n mixt. of dil. IINO 4 and Ntb at an elevated temp, 
and under a prcssuie of at least 1 .*) atm. 

Means for feeding nitric acid to Glover towers. G(‘org 
S('haich. CkT. Aug. 28, 1933. 

Phosphoric acid, t'hatles 11 . Milligan (to American 
Agncuitutal Ch< mical 0>.). U. S. 1,929,411, Oct. 10. 
A phosphate-contg. material such as aiiitii:d bone matter 
or a niineial phosphute is treated wlfh ILSOi in a (tuaiitity 
.siilhcuMit to hwiii llal* 04 . The admixed niateiials are 
ihcn ixmlucled with nol exceedini; .5 multiples by w(. of an 
exlii. luiuid consisting mamlv of IJuOli; the .soln. thus 
iotmed IS sepd. fsoiii iiudissolved materuil and the IT 1 PO 4 
i). recovered from it . U S 1 ,929,412 n latcs to an olhiT- 
v^ise gciieiallv siinit.it piocess in which the M|F 04 isextd. 
itniii the leaclion inixl. b\ a •'watei-iiiitius^'dile ovvgen- 
ati d liydKXMibon Inpiid of not i\eeedmg tS t' atoms in the 
('luiin c.uiying the t) yfoii|»," Muh as Hu, Am, heptvl and 
lu \vl 'lU'i , tit. .ind U S, 1,929,113 relalL^ to a like 
IMoa.'.N 111 which tin HjFO, thus « \t<l. is convci ted into an 
,dl .ill imlal ph'>si>li.i 1 i , as by fe.icttoii wiih Na^Cf)*. 

Phosphoric acid, dicalciura phosphate, fertilizers, 
n.ida Snielteveil. A S aiul h.ihiu* fohtisoii. Gei. 579,- 
njr S 9, Jmu .HI, 1931, r>79.7.U, July 3. 193.3, and 5S0,- 
*)JJ, Jiilv 12, 1933 Addiis. lo .573,281 (C. .1. 27, 3042). 
Ill inothei liipioi coiitg. IljFt),, obtaiiud fiotii crmle 
plinsph.itc and lIN<)i as dLscrili»'d in Oei . .573,281, ts 
w«‘il«‘d up to mixed feitili/i-is by treatment wdth sub- 
a ini.es siivdi as iin a 01 cvanaundi , with or without salts of 
K '11 NII 4 (.579,027) AltLiiialiviiv, the mother liqiioi 
ii.o be tn.ited with NIL, (NlLbCOi, ot .111 alkali car- 
I'.Miite ill an amt. suMieient to pjjt. Ca as CalfFOi, the 
'I'.i.iti liom the sipii of C'allFOt beiin? evapd. to produce 
I iiiued h’tuhzer (.i79,»»2,S) . Whin Harf)» «>r ]>hosphate 
. »«• Im licovm-d Irom the inolhet^liqnoi , the lattit may 
tried ituiii HNO| by distn., pti letalily m ihituo at a 
' t'\ l- inp., .It any .slagi 111 the laiK’ess (.579,029). Foaiii- 
»n in till treatment of tin ciiidc phosphute with UNO* 
1 ^ ooidvd bv adding thi acid 111 two stages. The first 
I'nlii should t?c sLiflicienl to react with gas-evolving im- 
»Mi ti s and giv»* a (lasls' j«roduet, which should In* thor- 
'•5 iil\ Kiic.ided before the rist of tlu acid is added (579,- 


catalyst consists of (twilled) galloon fabric 01 Pi-Kh alloy 
cooling, e. g., by a liquid layer of ffaC? or llNOs, may 
be applied if necessary. App. is dtscrilied. • 

Alkali metal aluminates. Rol^ert O. Wood (to Naliui3il 
Aniline & Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,929,919, Oct. 10. 
For the ivoductiou of alkali metal aluminate and of a 
product coutg. an activated Fe oxide, a mixt. compiising 
an ahunitui riudge, an Fe oxide kludge and an alkali .sucli 
as NoiCOt is csdciiicd at 050 900^, the calcined timteriol is 
treated with water, and the soln. of alkali aluminate thus 
formed is sepd. from the insol. residual material comprising 
activated Fe oxide. 

Pure alkali metal and ammonium orthophosphates. 

Charles^ F. Booth (to Swann Research, Inc.). U. S. 
1,929,476, Oct. 10 . AssiK'd. impurities present in solus.' of 
mono-basic orthophosphates are treated (us by the addn. 
oi MnOi or KMti 04 ) to form in them a tiivaleiil Mn 
compel, and effect pptn. of impurities. 

Alkali phosphates. Chemischc Fabwk Budeiiheim 
A.-O. (hr. 58;i,052, Aug. 28, 19.33. Sec Fr. 74l,.347 
(C. A. 27 , 4035). 

Alkali idiosi^tes. Mctallgcs. A.-O. (Conway von 
Girsewrdd, llaiis Weidmann and Gcrhiirdi Roesnet, 
inventors). Ger. 584,348, Sept. IS, 1933. See U. S. 
1,903, .582 (C. A. 27 , 3297). 

Alkali silicates or alkali-alkaline earth silicates . Henkel 
tk Cie. (4. m. b. H . Brit. July 13, 1933. Allciili- 

alk. earth silicates are mantifd. by treating alkali chlorides, 
SiOi and alk. earth compds., healed rlcctricallv to a higli 
trmjj., with steam, the heat Ijeing generated in the interior 
of the furnace by using the furnace contents as the heating 
n'sistancc. App. is descrilxid. 

Carbides; j^osphorus. Nikodem Caro and Albert R. 
Frank fH. Heinrich Franck and Haixs Fulducr, invcutonj|). 
Get. 583,46'!, St‘pt. 4, 1933. Crude Cai(IH) 4 )* or other 
tertiary pho.Kphate is heated with C to 1200 -IfUK)” or 
more, if accessary under a raised partial pressure of CO. 
Under t1n‘se condition.s, I* is driven off Irom the mixt., but 
the formation ot carbide is precluded. When all the F 
has l>een driven off, the residue is heated to a liigher Umi) 
under a C( ) |>artial pressure of 1 aim. to cause the forma- 
lion of carbide. 

Chlorides and oxalates of thorium and the rare earth 
metals. 1. (5. Farlienind. A.-G. Brit. 395, 3tX), July 13, 
19,33. Hydr.itcd chlcjridcs of the Ce group, tieo from 'I'h, 
an' ppt<L bv passing IICl into a soln. ot said chlorides, 
coiitg. also TI1CI4, cooled to about 0® ox Ulow, or by the 
addn. of chlorides, e. g., of Ca or Mg, (with or without 
HCl) that are more sol. tliaii Ce chloride and nol pT>ld. by 
HCl at room lernp. In the latter method it i.s uniieecssary 
to coi>l the soln. The pptd. chlorides aie washed with 
ccMiled coned. IICI. I .11 an application of the process a 
leaction melt obtained bv decompg. inonazite sand in any 
mamii’t is dissolved in HCl, the major luirt of the chlorides 
of the Ce group pptd. as above and the fdtrale tn'ated to' 
ppt^ the metals of the 7 group, llie rcmaiiKlcr of ihe Cc 
gionp and the TI 1 as oxalates, ftom which the 'I'h i.s sepd. 
ill known manner. 

Cyanamides of alkaline earth metals and magnesium. 

llerUTt Wittek. Ger. 58.3,476, vSept. 4, 1933. A mixt. ol 
NIL and CO« is led over a dchvdralitig catalyst and then at 
500-800*' over an oxide of an alk. earth meial or Mg, 01 u 


• >1) < alllH) 4 , obtaiiud as desciilK'd in Get. 579,028, com])d. which yields such oxide, 'rhe catalyst may In: 

111 11 l» d w'llh crude phosphate and the mixt. treated AlaOi or a rare earth oxide, and is jirLferaldy supported ou 

'Mih lINOaus di'senlH'd in Ger. 573,281. Ca(NOj)*.^H*0 wood ehnrcoal. The alk. earth or Mg compel, may also 

I', bt. liom the soln., and the iiunher liquor is treated lie mixed with a catalyst, e. g., au alkali or alk. earth 

I- di M'libed ill Gei . 579,ti2S (580,521 ). Each patent halide or an alkali carbonate, or layers of the cataly.st iiiav 

examples and numerous details. C.'f. C. A. 27 , alternate wdth layers of the compd. to be treated. 3'he 

U' 1 1 NHi-C ^2 mixt. may coulain hydnK'arboiis. Cf . C. A . 27 , 

Water-supply systelh for sulfuric acid chambers. 3505. 

^ Sthaich. Cwcr. 583,050, Aug. 28, 1933. Stabilization of ^osphates. N. V. MaatscUappij lot 

Cntdlytic combustion of ammonia. Ivar W. Cederberg. Exploitatic van de Barker Octrooicn "Parker Rust PrcKif." 

> 19!, 4(Hl, June 29*, 1933. 1 11 the catalytic combust wn CkT. 583,024, Aug. 26, 1033. Powd. phosphatc.s arc 

the gas mixt. is passed through the catalyst with a stabilized and prevented from caking bv addn. of 1- 5% of 

>111' .•! flow veloc'ify which exceeds the luicar velorilv of HiHGa or a similar proportion of ZnCOj, sugar or like 

^"Jiibiistion under the coiulitions existing in the catalyst, ^ulwtancc. The \rpatment is intended inirticnlorly for 

Hu \( hvity may W higher in the free gas space before the poirtl. phosphates required for uiakimi baths fiw orolcctiua 

(.dtul^ftt than tlirough the catalyst proixsr. A suitable iron against rust. 
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Acid metal jj^oaidiates. Kobert L. Sebaatjau (to 
American Aaricurtural Chemical Corp.) . U. S. 1,929,452, 
CWt. 10. Inorg. phesphate-contg. material bt treated 
wllli l{sS 04 to form llal *04 and the formed is extd. 

from the reac^Uon mixt. by an extii. liquid consiating 
mainly of one or mure wattT-hiimiscnble aliphatic ales, 
ormtg. not snore tliati 8 C atoms and the sohi. thus formecl 
is s^pd. and treated wilb a metal phosi>haU‘ of greater 
Imsicil y than a niotio-ltosic phosphate, such as a tri-basic , 
])hasphate in order to form an acid mclal phosphate such ' 
as a diphasic phosrihatc. 

Alumimun oxide gel. b:urlc If. Barclay (to Silica Ckil 
Carp.). U. S. 1,929/>12, ()ct. 10 . A aolu. of an A 1 salt 
such ah ^(S 04 )t is mixed with a suitable reacting oomixi. 
of 'opposite* t*liarnctci such <i.s NaOlT to form a gelatinous 
moss at low temp, tiiidi^ sliglitly alk. conditions. Au A1 
oxide gel may be obtained which is hsu'd, .stable, highly 
j>on»iis and capable of absorbing wat(*r vafxir to an evtent 
of at least 21 %ats wt. when in cquil. with watoi vaiKir at 
a temp, of .‘ft)” and a T>aitial ]>rc.s.stirc of 22 mm. fig. 

Ammonium nitrate and sulfate. l)e Uirectie vun de 
Stmilhtniinen in Limhiirg. Brit. 294,4*t7, June 29, 1922. 
bee Kr. 7;f2,lK)3 (C. A. 27, 379). 

Calcium nitrate; diammonium phosphate. Knednch 
Ulule. Gor. 5S4.376, vSept. 19, 1933. Ciiidc Cai,(l» 04 )i 
contg. CaCOa is bhnlged with Cu(NOi )9 soln. and treated 
gradually with .sulHcicnt lINOi to react with the CaC'Oj ^ 
without deconipg. a substantial proportion of the ])hns- 
]ihate. Altcniativtdy, the crude phosphate may U* 
treated directly with a soln. of Ca(NGii )2 contg. IINO 4 , 
which soln. may Ik* prepd. from nitrous ga^es tn eillwT 
cast', the solii. of CatNOj)^ is sepd. :uid crvsld., ainl the 
Caa(P() 4)4 then converted into (NH 4 )*IlP()j in known 
icyintier. 

Dicalcium phosphate and ammonium chloride. 1/otiis 
l)uicp.urc and Bernard (Juanquiii. (T. S. I,9.‘i0,741, 
fXd. 17. Natural tii-Ca phosphate is treated with llCl in 
the presence of a coticd. soln. of CaCb obtained ftom the 
mother liquors of u jirccetliiig operation. Alilk of lime is 
added to the mixt. l)i-Ca phos(ihalc is sc|)d. as the 
piinciiial proiliiot, the remaining sola, of coiicd CaCb 
n'coviTod, i>art of this CaCU is decoiniHl. by traelioii with 
Nflj and COj and N 11401 and CaCO, are thu*^ hiriiied .uwl 
are recovered as secondary t>ro<liicts, ami the n‘st ol the 
CaCh liqiuv is rccvcicil iu the' piurcss. An aiiangeiinnl 
of app. is (lcscrilM*d. 

Nickel and iron carbonyls. I. G. FarlKuiiiid. A.-O. 
Brit. 301,909, July 0, 1933. Ni(C ())4 is oblaiiud by 
acting directly with CO (cemtg. gases, r. g., ]>rodueer, 
water or illuiniiiating gas) at elevated t< inp. aiul pnder.ibly 
ch'vated prt'ssure on Ni-i'oiitg. mats or stemes 01 lik»* 
products obtained by a melting operation and which con- 
tain Ni ami S wiUi or without other metals such as noble 
metals or heavy base metals that coiiibiiie with S, e. g., 
'Fc, Cu, Co, Mo. The gas<*s may be h d in a cycle, impuri- 
ties such as COS being removed and CO being regem'ii^ed 
tlierctroin. The initial materials may fjc treated to 
enlarge their surface before the reaction, e. f>., givni a 
lilistered or loamy stnicture, granulated by pouring the 
iii(»lten material into II 2 O, etc. If hV is present the 
reaction may be so conducted that Ni only is attacked or 
niixts. of carbonyls may be obtained wrhich may be subsi**- 
qucntly .sepd. Iinpiiiv Ni may l»c refined by fusing with 
NiS or FeS or with otlu'r sulfides or S and subjecting the 
resulting mat to CO action. (T. C, A . 27, 2297. 

Phosphorus pentachloride. I. C. Farbensnd. A.-G. 
(Friedrich A. Hcnglein and V'nedrirh W. Stauf, inventors). 
CVt. 683,395, Sept. 2, 1933. The ineoiivcificnces arising 
from the treatment of powd. FCU with water arc uvoidi'd 
by compressing the I'CU to form cylinders or tne like 
which sink in water. 

Silica. Peter Spence & Stnis J^td. CXt. 584,371, 
Sept. 19, 1933. Sec Brit. 357,993 (C\ A. 26, 4922). 

l^lver thiosulfate. James J. Bajda. U S. 1,929,455, 
t)ct. 10. Kcaction is effected U tweeti a«uitable Ag salt 
such as AgCl and an alkali thiosulfate such as that of Na in. 
a molten state. 

SodiiuA aluminate. Harold W. Heiscr (to Aluminum 


Co. of America). U. S. 1,9S|J,271, Oct. 10. A mixt. of 
finely ground alumina and somi ash with Na aluminate is 
moistened with water, formed into briquets and the latUT 
are heated to 900-1100®. 

Sodium aluminate. Leslie M. Clark and Henry M. 
Spittle (to Im|K*rial Chemical Industries, Ltd.). TJ. S. 
1,931,374, Oct. 17. For prepg. a cryst. Na aluminate/ 
an aq. soln. of Na aluminate of a compn. within the range 
of 1. 5-2.5 NaiO to^L AbOa of a conen. over 45% calcd. as 
NttsO + AljOs is corjled and the crystals which form are 
sepd. from tlie mother liquor. 

Apparatus for making sterile solutions of sodium chlo- 
ride. mercuric chloride, and other corrosive reagents. 
F & M. l.autcnschlnger G. m. b. H. G<*r. 584,160, 
Si*pt. 15, 1933. 

Trisodium jdiosidiate. Nils C. Lindlicig (to Victor 
Chemical Works). U. vS. 1,930,205, CXt. 10. Ftu 
('liminating chlorides and sulfates from the continuous 
pniduc'tion of NatP04 from comminuted ferro-P and Nax- 
COi contg. chlorides and sulfates, the initial materials 
are heated together to a reaction temp. l)clow the fusion 
point and sulfates and chlorides arc removed by passing a 
blast of heated gases (such as combustion gases from 
petroleum hydrocarbons) over the reaction mixt. Tlic 
gases arc removed and llie sulfates and chlorides arc sepd. 
from them by centrifugal action to recover not more than 
t)5V<i of the solids and the ccntrifugali'/ed solids are re- 
turned to the rcactiot^mixt. while removing the sulfates 
and chlorides iti the gases; NaaPOi is leached from tlit' 
n'sicted mixt. with an alkali leaching liquid and Nn)P 04 is 
crystd. from the soln. 

Purifying "technical" cxystalline sodium pyrosilicate 
hydrates. Myron C. Waddell (to GrasselH Clu*mica1 
Cr>). IJ. S. 1,931,364, Oct. 17. Free ennstir alkali 
presM'iit in the material as an impurity is converted into 
Na pyrosilicate hydrate (suitably by adding a Na silica! *• 
of higher SiOj content). Ct. C. A. 27, 5158. 

Titanium dioxide. Hennaun Haber and Paul Kiihi'lkn 
(to Krebs Pigment and Color Con>.). IJ. S. 1,931,389, 
Oct. 17. Vapori'A'd TiCb is caused to react with steam 
at 390-4f)0® . U. S. 1 ,931 , list relates to a process in which 
vapf)ri7.cd TiCU is healed in the prcsi'iicc of free O-contg 
gas siicli as air to about 1000® or higher. 

Treating zinc oxide residues. Robert V. Brown and 
Robert O. Wood (to National Aniline & Chemical Co.). 

H. S. 1,931,220, Oct. 17. Zinc oxide residues such us arc 
obtained in tlie reduction of oig. nitro compds. an freed 
from org. matter (as by adding HcS 04 and fonnaldchydi 
and filtering, in treating a residue obtained iu the priMliic - 
tion of hvdrarobcnzi'ue from l*liNO»). 

Apparatus for the production of bleaching powder by 
intimately mixing finely divided lime with chlorine and air. 
Paf»lo Pcstalozra. Brit. 394,373, June 19, 1933. 

Borax from Searlesiake brine. HomcT L. Robson (to 
Bumhuni Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,929,902, Oct. 10. 
Troiia is rtwoved from tlic brine and its alky, is Ihcrcliv 
imTcascd. Ppln, of Na»COa is prevented by dilg. tlie 
brine with water, and tlie excess alky, of the brine is 
reduced sufficiently to ppt. borax but uoUsiifliciently to 
ppt. trona by use of SO*, and borax is pptd. by cooling tlic 
tn-ated brine. , 

System for regenerating carbonate solutions used for 
removing carbon dioxide from gases. Braunkohletigas 
G. ni. b. H. C^T. 584,449, Sept. 20, 1933. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Ksdi-Chemie A.-O. Fr. 750,592, 
Aug. 12, 1933. H*Oi and sol. salts of Ba are madO by 
treating BallPOi (obtained by decompo.smg BaO* with 
HjPOi) with volatile acids capable of forming sol. Ba 
salts. 

Nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures. Walter Klempt- U. S. 

I, 931,442, Oct. 17. In producing N-H mixls. by first 
splitting hydrocarbons with steam and air in the presence 
of catal 3 rsts, then converting the CO of tlie resulting gas 
mixt. to COf by steam in the presc'Dcc bf a cat^yst, and 
finally absorbing the CO*, the N-H production is effected 
in 2 stages the first of which constitutes tlie cndothennic 
part of the process and consists in converting onV 
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of ^ hydcQCsrbon with the aid of steam ohtefly into CO i 
and ihl second of which constitutes the exotbennic part 
of the process with addn. of air by which tiie remaining 
hy^ocarbon material is also chiefly converted to CO. 

Solfnr tsioiide manufacture by the contact iirocess. 
Theodore V. Fowler, Jr. (to Gcnml Chemicid Co.), 
U. S. l,93U,t25i Oct. 10. A ^Ot gas, having a temp, 
above converting temp, and of a purity such that it may 
be passed directly to the catalyst without poisoning the . 
latter, is cooled tor a temp, below the requisite temp, for ^ 
dmversion but above •about 175® (with conservation of 
the heat abstracted from the gas) and tlft cooled gas is 
subsequently reheated to conversion temp., contacted 
with a catalyst to fonn SOi, and the heat generated In the 
conversion reaction is utilized for the relie^^g of the gas 
supplied to the reaction. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 
27, 5488. 

Apimratus for makinc active carbon. IVutsche Gold- - 
und Silber-Schcideanstalt vomit Roessler. Ger. «5S;i,2ori, 
Aug. 30, 1933. Addn. to 5GH,4(X) iC. A. 27, 2019) 

Furnace for making active carbon. 8nc. dc rocheiches 
et d'cxploitatiuns petrolifdies. CW. 58.3,184, Aug. 30, 
1933. See Brit. 316,870 (C. .1. 24, 1940). 

Carbon black, etc., from hydrocarbon gases and vapors. 
Win. D. Wilcox. U. S. 1.929,604, Oct. 10. For obtain- 
ing (*urbon black and a mixt. of II and N in controlled ^ 
proportions, a partial dissocn. of hydrocarbon gases such 
as CH4 IS elTected by passing them Jhrough the interior of a 
conduit heated to progressively higher temps, by the 
contact of combustion gases flowing countercurrent in 
> auituct with the exterior of the conduit; entrained curlH>ti 
\is removed and steam is ridded to the gas and it is passc^d 
\tliroiigli an exti^nially heated conduit and heated to above 
\7(X>®. Siniultuuc‘oiisly air is passed through an extcmidlv 
Ueati'd coiuluit uml heated to above 7(K)® and the gas is ‘• 
rhived with a controlled proportion of the heated air and 
tile resulting gases are discharged in contact with and in 
countercurrent flow with tin exterior surfaces of the 
conduits through which the gas and air were introduced. 
App. and vaiiotis operative details are desc'rilied. IJ. S. 
l,929,(it?r» 1 dates to upp for dissoeg. hydrcK'arlKm gases 
and vapors hi which catalytic material such as Ih* or Ni 
inoy Ik.* used. 

Reactivating adsorbent carbon. Carbo-Norit-Union 
Verwaltmigs-Ci. m. 1». H. CVi, 58.3,240, Aug. 31, 193,3. 
The CtiriKMi is preheated to Hixmt 2(KJ®, e. g., with super- 
h< all d st< am, and tlu n tn'utt <1 with a mixt. of steam and 
mr conlg. not more thiiii 1.5*’, of O while the temp, is 
mahitamed at 400 ri(KV. 'llu carlxm is treated in bulk, 
pTcferablv in the adsnrlKr. 

Chlorine Ludwig Rosinslein (1o Shell Dcvdopineiit 
Co.). U. S 1,930,664, dot. 17 See Can. 335,978 
(C. id. 27, .5906). 

Drying wet chlorine. Coke S. r.vkcs (to Solvav Process 
0> ). U. S. 1,93(),.526, Oct. 17. Wet Cl gas is brought 
into direct contact with cooling water substantially free 
from materials foreign to the Cl gas and the treated gas is 
then contacted with IIjS04, 

Sulfur. Christian J. Hausen. Hrit. 394,917, July 6, 
1933. S is pptd. from ILS-conig. gases by iheir passage 
Through an aq.'soln. of a thiocyanate, the soln. or the gas 
eoiitg. SOj. NHj in the gases to be treated is previously 
removed) 

Sulfur. Chem. h'ab. in Billwflrder, vomi. Hell ft 
SthamcT A.-O. (Ilanno Geller, inventor). Oqt. 584,0*12, 
Sept. 14, 1933. A soln. of (NH4)sSji is treated in the 
cold with an aldehyde, e, if,, CHiO, preferably in the 
presence of a nrotecriyc colloid, r. g., dextrin. The mixt. 
is stirred until pptn. otxnirs> and is then evapd., in wuiw if 
desired, to a pa^ or to dryness. The product ixmtaiiis 
up to 00% of free colloidal S, together with org. contpils. of 
unknown constitution. It yields stable dispersions, and is 
useful in the amcultural, pharmaceutical and rubber 
industries. ^ 

Sulfur recover from tulflde materiala such as aulflde 
iron ores. Stani^ I. Levy and Wm. S. Millar (to Sul- 
phide Cbrp. of «7.*Y.). U. S. 1,029,502, Oct. 10. Sul- 


fidic material contg. Fe is treated wRh a chlorinatina 
medium such as Cl gas to form FeCli displace the § 
content of the material in ckmiental form, in a described 
app. in which the sulfidic material end ^e cblorinaJng 
medium are subjected to tlie same progressive heat treat- 
tnetit, os by travel through a furnace in the same dheclion. 

Recovery of thallium from cadmium solutions. Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Cc\. Brit. 395,159, July 13, 
1933. Sec U. S. 1,869,214 (C. A., 26, 6392). 

Catalytic agents. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Brit. 394,576, June 29, 1933. Catalysts are prepd. by 
levitating a carrier in the presence of a ^t of Ni, Co or Cu, 
addhig a carlxmatc to ppt. the metal and sub^qucntly 
reducing the pptd . carbe^te in situ on the carrier. In an 
example 100 parts kicselgulir is levigated in a ball mill 
with a soln. of 100 parts Ni nitrate in 100 parts HaO, tlie 
resulting pash* being heated to 70 80®, and 60 ports Na2- 
COs in 260 parts HaO is added. The mass is filtered, 
dried and reduced in II, Co or Mi'OH dT EtOH vapor at 
about 450^. 

Artificial masses. Rohm ft Haas A .-G . Bril. 395,291 , 
July 13, 1033. Artiiiciol niassi'S are inaiiufd. by treating 
tK>lyniers of wTylic acid, its dcrivs. or honiologs, or niixts. 
thereof, obtained by combination of completed polymers 
or bv coiiibiiiod polymerization, with Cl, with or without 
the application of iic*at and (or) pressure and with or 
without stirring or agitation. The products may be used 
for the production of lacquers, films, intermediate layers 
for safety glass, articles for clectro-technology, threads, 
artificial leather, oilcloth, rayon, fabrics, sacks, clastic and 
transparent Imiidages, liandles for knives, umlirellas or 
Imislies, buttons, buckles, billiard lialls, drinking cups, 
gramophone recoids, dentures, shoe soles, floor coverings, 
f tc. Examples describe the action of Cl on (1) polymer- 
ized Me acrylate in CHCl* soln. in the presence of light, 
f2) T>*>lvacrYlic acid in uq. soln., (3) a film of polymerizeil 
Me acrylate, etc. A lacciuer is prepd. by dissolving the 
product of (1) together with polvnierizeil Bu acrylati* in 
MOAc with the addn. of Ti white. 

Condensation products. N. V. de Bataafsclie Petro- 
leum Maatschappii. Brit. 395,193, July 13, 1933. Sub- 
stituted carlH>xylic acids or carbonyl compds. are uianufd. 
by condensing aliphatic mono-olcfins, or tech, mixts. 
‘ coutg. aliphatic with or without aromatic niono-ulefins, 
with substniicis having a double bond between 2 C atoms 
con illgated with 1 or more COOH or CO groups, «. g., 
maleic arid or anhydride, crotonic acid, crotonaldehyde, 
acrolein or quinoiic, and recovering the substituted acids 
or carbonyl compds. from tlie reaction mass. The prod- 
ucts may 1 h> U'»ed as such or I'onverted with other sub- 
stances into synthetic resins, pharmaceutical prepns., 
^ plasticizing means, lacquers or insulating materials. 
Among examples (1) amvlene (produced from fermenta- 
tion AniOH) is heated in an autoclave to 180® with maleic 
anhydride fl) and the prcKlud tn*atcd with lye and then 
pptd. with a niintral acid, c. g., IICl, HsS04» to prbduce 
amyleticsuccimc acid and (2) cracking benzine, e. g., 
vapor phase* cracking Ix^nzinc, is heated in an autoclave at 
306® with I and the substituted succinic acid farmed is 
. rc*covcTed as in (1). 

Condensation products from urea, thiourea, and for- 
maldehyde. 31ie British Cyanides Co. Ltd. Ger. 583,262, 
vSept . 4, J 933. vS(*e Brit. 266,028 (C. A. 22, 606) . 

Plastic composition. Robert C. Korf. Ger. 583,176, 
Aug. 31, 1033. A soln. of iiatiural ur synthtdic resin in 
liorax soln. is mixed in tlie cold with fillers, pigments and 
metal salts or oxides (none specified) to produce a plastic 
mass which hardens in life air and can be used for interior 
^ decoration^ etc. 

Plastic compositions. Soc. des brevets Strangers de la 
Neoxylc. Ger. 583,374, Sept. 2, 1933. An org. or inorg. 
filling material is mixed with alxmt 0.5 mol. of H:S04 (as 
5% H9804) and 5 mols. of HQ (as 20% HQ), and the 
mixt. is treated with an aq. or anhyd. mixt. of about 4 
mols. of CaO with I mol. of ZnO. The whole mixt. is then 
mdlded under prei^nire and dried. Addn. of powd. A1 and 
a carbohydrate to the mixt. is advantageous. 
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« Plastic compodtiotis comprising cellulose derivatives 
and ssmthetic rams. James WaLsli and Amerigo F. 
Uimio (to Celluloid Gorp.). U. S. (Vt. UK 

A mmpii. suitable tor the niaiiuf . of sheet**, etc,, comprises 
a cellulose deriv. such as cellulose acelatc* and a plasticixer 
such as tnphciiyl phosphate in such (iiiantjty that cxuda> 
tiem would iKirnially iH‘cur, t<»gcthcr with a synthetic nsiii 
such as one formed from tolueiitsulfonumulc and for- 
jiialdchyde iii a quantity of -I 20' { that of the plasticuet. , 
which serves to prevent cxudaliun and olheiuise iinprovis ' 
the properties of the piodiict. 

Plastic compositions from diholoparafflns and poly* 
sulfides. Nathan Maxwdl Mnookin. Ccr. r)S!l,277, 
Aug. ;jl, 1P;W. See lirit. ih'VM.'it) {i\ A. 26, Um). 

Adhesives. tSto< kholins Ih niuiolsfiihfiks Aktii^bokig. 
Ill it. .*{tM,6l7, Juiu 20, 1 022. A drv Hcuble adhesive 
illin consists oi hone gliie or a mi\t thereof wiUi hide glue. 
Sinull i|iianlities ol potat<» starch may be added. '1 he 
lilin may be inafle by milling a viscous glue ('otiipn he- 
^ twciii rollers and il may lie recnloiccd with i»upii or labile 
M)y iinmer.smg the latter in the liquid glut* cumpn. and 
drying. Thi him may be tisi-d loi Aenetriiig, heat and 
ptfssiirt being iisi <i to traiisfoTm it to ii vist'ous mass whuli 
Mts III! cooling. Glycerol, glucosi* and K lai'tale may be 
addi'd to promote* the chuiige to a viscous state 

Cement. Sieinetis itr ifalskc A.-G (Keiiihold Reich- 
inanii, inventor). Ger. 5S2,;M7, Stpt. I, 1022. A 
**enKiit, particnlarlv ustful for <ceuring the niidiUe tlie- 
trodes of spark plugs, is prepd. by nii\iiig with wuUi glass 
solii a eompii. roinpiismg Al»0;i .^0 f)2, Al(OH)ji 10, powd. 
quart/, lb, and powd. I’b glass 2 b parts. 

Sheets or films. I G hurbcinnd. A -(*. but. 2‘.M,- 
2H, June 22, 1022. I'ln luerh. ptopcrlits of sluets or 
lilies prepd. fioni solus, ol attilicial iiolyincri/ntioii prcwl- 
ucls ol a high degree of polymcTi/ation aic* irnpioved by ’ 
fi<*<'iiig them, by trc*atnKnl with an org. rK(iiid, Inuii the 
solvents aud »oltemng agents (il any) still pn sent, without 
dissolving Ihe p(»1viiuri/i d jirodiicts themselves Among 
i vaiiiph s a lilin <*<ist lioiii a sola, of polyvitivl cliloridc in a 
mixt. of oychiheNunoiK is extd. witli MeOll, a mixl. ol 
MeOH and lUiOIl and CJIo. 

Compound sheet materials. Arthur hiclieiigrun. Hrlt. 
2<M,7r)2, July (>, 1022. I.aequci -like c</alings on fle\iliU ^ 
niattriuls arc prodiiecil by applying by nuans of heat aufl 
pre.ssuxe thin toils of the rnioplastic niabrial having a 
thickness of 0.01 O.Oo min. 1'he IlexdjU* t»:isc may Ik 
papir, cardboaid, fubnes, h'utlur, metal foil, eeliuloid, 
synthetic* resins, galahth or artilic'ial cork made from 
disiiilcgratcd c'ork and nilroct lliilose. Suitable thermo- 
plastic mutcnuls arc c*cnii!osc derivs ,<•.(;• tin* nitrate, 
acetate*, iornuitc, propionate or butviatc and bt, M»* or 
benzyl cellulose, wdnc*h may cotilain pluslici/t i *• and * 
synthetic n sins. 'Hie foils may be colored and a plurality 
<»l foils havmi! difftri iil coiiipns and consequent I v dilTi mil 
sottness may be sup(i|)(*.id and pressid in 1 opcrati*»n. 
Wadiable paiwr rnav he thus proclueed. * 

Decorative panels Diilcic G. Vaughan, Allic*d C>. 
l.aftcr and Albert h WagslalT (trading os Fnlerptisc 
Cilass Co ). Hnt 202,12:', June 1, 102.2. Decorative 
panels are made by phuiny between 2 shec*ts of glass a ^ 
sluet of fabtie, eeliuloid nr erlhilose acetate on wrhich an 
Uhistrntioii has lit*c‘n painted, applying to the assembly by 
dipping, blushing oi sp:avnig a niivt of niclliylcyc-lo- 
hcxatiol acetale and M plithalat* and Gnally hc'uling nndei 
pressure. 

Cleansing composition. Dieitim ,-Seifeiifabrik Vikt<»r 
Wolt (Mic*hael 1 ewms(»hn, niviiitor). (Wr. 584,477, 
Sept. 20, 1022. A compn. fol* removing grea‘*e from 
household atlicles, etc., contains on alkali or olk.*eartli S 
acetate ami a oulHndinate amt. f»f silu«a or ivoter class, 
with or WMthoiit other usual comp»nienls. A t\ picul 
coiiipii. contains NaOAc 25, borax 20, cry^st soda 5(t 
and waU*t glass 5^ . 

Cleansing composition for wallpaper, painted surfaces, 
etc. Herbert Walter. Ctcr. 584,212^ "Sept. 18, 1922. 
Coarse rye flour is treated with two thirds of it®* wl.*of * 
hot dil. a!ii. water glass sohi. 


Wetting agents, etc. I)eut*iche Hydnerwerke A.-G. 
Fr. 750,0-17, Aiig. 14, 3923. Dnsubstituted oil mcxno- 
stibsti tilted amines, in which one at least of the radicals 
joim d to N is composed of a hydrocarbon radical of high 
nitd. wt. of the fatty or ulicyclie series, arc transfox medio 
halogenated amides l)y Ireulinent with halogenated 
eurlKJwlie a<*i(ls having one or more mobile halogen atoms 
or with their anh\dndes or chlorides, and then one or 
more cd tin haK>gi*ii*atoiiis are re]iluccd by sulfonic groups. 
bMimples an* givi ii of the ptepn. oi cetylpropionamidc*-/!!- 
siillonic acid (Ci 6 il.iNHCOCniCH 2 SOiII), dodecyUh^- 
droweihvDaci. tamidesulfoiiic acid ( CnHatN (CHaCHt- 
( >H ) >C 1 T S( >,. 1 1 ) axid iiaphthenylacetaniidedisuU onic 
acid. The products arc wetting, dispersing^ cleansing and 
funTn-prodiiciiig ageiil'^. 

Emulsifying and dispersing agents. Henry Dn*yfus. 
Hnt. 291,br>7, June J9, 1922. IbO-insol. compds. are 
I riiiiDilied oi disi>t*ised in II/J by means of the e.sterb, 
aiincU - Ol estti -amides ablaiiied by coiiden.sing aniiiio- 
alcs. with naphtlanie or xesin acids, e, g., of i*olupliony 
and \aiu»iis ef>p.ib oi the syiithi'tic resin acid.-* prepd. 
i)y conch using natural lesius with phenol-aldehyde and 
tin a alddivdt* eondeiisatioii product.s, glyptal resins and 
lilt pioduels oblaiiied by ct»iideiisatiou of alipliatie di- 
earbiiwlie ai*id, f ? , sebaeie, with ales. The esters or 
aiiiich s iiiav eontain HSOa gnnips and, when a free CODH 
groii]> IS present, niav be converted into the Na, K ot 
Kill «^ills Ol I sU Tilled^ with other ales. They are par- 
tieiil.'ih n^iful for making uq. dispersions tif dyes for 
dviiiig and print mg tc‘Xtile fibers, especially cellulose 
dtiixs , and tor dispersing lakes and pigments for use as 
at|. i»aitits Annm>ales. mentioned are mono-, di- and 
tri-(*tiiau tlitmiK , diamiuopropaiiol, diii>drc»xyprupn]iol- 
uiiime, l•ll1anolalllillf‘, ptiiiaiioKimhie and such compds. 
as iiisidi 1)V the aelinti of tlhylene oxide on cihyhue- 
dianntii An » 'ainph* is given of the dyeing of cellulose 
a< i lati* lat*r » with a dispersion of 1-ainino-4-methylainino- 
anthiaiiinnone pnpd. bv grinding the dve with the 
etmdeiejitii>n prodm t of naphtheme aeid and cthaiioUitiiine 
111 the iitf .m» cjf IDSO-iaud stiiriiig Uie imxt. into H.(i. 

Non-resonant surfaces Miclicl & Murchal. Hrit. 
291,827, July (>, 1922.. Non-resonant surfaces are ob- 
taiiud b\ itiatuir the suifaee with a layer ol adhesive and 
di positing piiKin/id vegetable or amnuil textile libers 
thiienn A '►intable adliesivc- eoinprises stand oil 25, 
CaCO- -15, * \Ti11if lie resin 2, inmeial oil 22.5, 9 5 ancl 

siccative with Mn amt Co 1%. 

Materials for duplicating rolls. Carl S. Miner (to 
Charles 11 J..v, Ji.). U. vS. 1,929,501, (X't. 10. A 
l>a(*kiiig inaliiial such as paper is coated on both sides 
witli lacciiur. a binding agent contg. solvents for both 
laf*()iRr . 111(1 diipheatmg eompii. is applied to at least one 
huqiui (*oa1ing. and a diiplieating eninpn. is applied over 
till binding agent. t 

Friction composition for brakes. American Drake 
Matei in Is Corp 1 »er . 58;i , P » J , St*pt .4,1 5122 . See T I . S. 
1,882,702 (C A 27, 820). 

Puncture sealing compositions. Arthur W'. Dickeson 
and Clara !•. Dukeson Hnt. 291,978, July 4, 19:i2. 
rie* c oinnn e.»nqni‘es a tiller mixt, ol ground mica, teased 
asbestos lilm, I’rendi chalk (or trijiolk whitening or 
asbestos fiowdei), ground eoxk (or ground rubljer) and 
nuituKd Ininian haii. It is used in conjiinctiiyi with a 
liltn-foniiing agint eoiisisiiiig of tragacanUi “scjrts,** 
ugar aVar aud fotinalm solii. 

Chewing gum base John O. Darker (to Switls 
I-rabonitoiies. Ine.). TT S 1,920,-139, Ch't. 10. A 
causlie alkali soln. is 'idrled to latex and the mixt. is 
allowed to stietifv into lavirs; Ihc^nibbcr^’ontg. layer is 
sepd, and othii chewing gum eompoiietits are added to it. 

Dental fillings. Sallv Oi>peiiheixn . Drit. 394,2G0| 
June 22, 1922. A diiital nKit-canul filling consists of a 
mixt. of 2 different powd metals, e. g., Ag and An, mixed 
with an eleelrolvtie liquid, c. g., the HxPf^ used as a binder 
for the cement that holds the filling in place. 

Sound records. I.aiueiice Fisher. U. S. 1,931,287, 
Gc't 17. A disk of fibtoiis material suih as cordlj^oard 
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IS treated on both sides wnh a suing and a glue wash is 1 with natural or synthetic, thinly or thuUy liquid or paste 
apphcifto the siring. Two disks of cellulose ester compii like rubber milk which may U niiud with fillers, ito , 

such as ^Uulosc nitrate or acetate art treated on out side e g , chalk, ZnO, /n or other motel dust, ccmcnl, poml 

with a cdluloHc ' soln which is a thermally reactive cork, heavy spar and S, and may be hardened by irukan- 

adhcsive and the other sides of the cellulose ester disks art i/mg at normal temp or in an oven at 116" The milk 

treated with a soln of bronzing liquid coiitg pulverized may be vulcanized, coned or mixed with siutablc sub- 

silica and a filling powdtr such as soapstone, whiting and stances to render it microporous before it is applied 

swp Disks of paper art placed between opposite suits Tht iiiatnx or ongtniil form u preferably coated with a 

of the fibrous disk and tlu adhesivc-tnated sides of the ^ thmlayirof rublMt-repilUnt siibslanci ,e g ,g(ldtin,(halk 
qfllulose ester disks, and sound lines arc impressed under Foam -producing compositions for extmgpushing fres 
thi action of heat and pressure on the assemble d ni itenals Felix Niuvillc Ch r 6S3,2dl , Aug 31, IQW Compns 

Apparatus for blowing slag to form artificial pumice of the known kind comprising an anhyd carbonate, Al*- 

76(),f)10, Aug 11,1031 (bOi)!, a ioani-prodiicing agent, and a (khydratmg agint 

Frmting-suiiaces IIciii/ Horn Brit 105,214, July art improved as rigards stability to storage by using 
13, Rublxr forms for rilitf and intaglio iirinting *mhyd Al/tSOi)^ and dn auhyd foam -producing agent 

are pniduerd by supplying the matrucb or origin il forms Anhyd NaIlS04 may replace a port of the Ab(bD4)g 
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Venetian art glass Robert bchrnidf Olastech Btr 
11, 324(103i) J 1 ITvde 

Old Thunngian cut glass GusUvl Pi/imk Glas 
ttch Btr 11, 1J5 iOUOll) T 1 Hydi 

Essentials of glass technology based on American ^ 
practice baniiiel R Schoks Leram I ml 21, 242 52 

(10J3), ef C 1 27, 601 » ’ Herberts ^^lllMm 

A peculiar attack on chemical glassware by dilute 
aqueous ammonia I laii/ llutidc Iiimh 
\Btr 11,^21 1(10 On st iTidiiii si vc i d inniiths tin u 
^ IS a skill of IndtiUd jimoiphoiis silu i, acioinpiiiKd 
by small nodules ih< base of tlu si wtie brownish bliek 
4nd cnusisUd of \lnO flu remundd of thi noilnUs 
1^ is mide lip of eiltiU irvstds 11ms eonsuUriUi 
Mil, linu , ilk ill Old silu i hid be< ii cstd J 1 H 
The coionng of glasses with copper selenium and siil 
fur 111 nn 11111 Wtckulc trla^hih Btr 11, 271 Si 
111 21(1^*'>^ ihi study of thi t ii tnliv wis inn <l 
out on a Ills t,ldss of thi lonipn SiO 5o 4 ), IMiO 2 » 2 >, 
kiO 0 00, NiO 5 40 K <) S >1, B 0^ 005, 1 O 0 0K% 
kn wis intfoducid in the toini of tn2<) with Sn is ilu 
ifdiKiiu iMUt fhi init of CiiO w IS V iriid fioni 0 ^ 
loO'f iiid Ihi Sniiom(tt'< lob^c Ilu turn ind limp 
of heat (ic litiK lit riqtinul to iirodiui cnloiiin uul liviiiii 
Well ilirii lU ])To])ortt Ml i1 t ) till nnf ofkutmsitit An 
ah SI** of i ilotlis , ruin iiid livu d ilissis shiwid the 
(.11 to \tt pieseiit Is nil Id iiid i \idc in nc itlv (r|ud 
lints , so tint Hie difieieiicc must lie liigih ihjs , su« li 
as piitieli si/i Ihis, toietUii with ulU i mu i os< opie 
i\ 111111 , siibst iiiti it< s ilu lhior\ that till lolorliss glissi 
coni iin onh crystn unlns whuh ,iow In pptn of thi 
i\\ s>l\id C 11 on )>toiKt 111 it tii.itniinl to } ivi the rtiby 
md findlv liveimi A gliss oT ilu lonipn biO "'5 0, 

N ijO 2 1, KG 15 0, C it) 7 O'^, w is usid in thi stiid> 
of puti S ^lissis Addii ol NiSiCb mlh a ridium}. 
ayeiil taihd to pvt an> eol m but lirown flu lonipii 
ol tlu 1. 1 IS used in Ihi stiuh of the S« kd <’uliuli ruin 
w IS SiO .5S 5S, B Oj 2 10, P/k 0 H, O i >4, 

,KO 14 (iti, Caf)-4 21, /nf)-lt)219t Oniissiou of B (k f 
ind PiO( dul not alTiet tlu eolin’ Ripljuemeiit of KO 
with NdiO shifts till lolor towird \iliow Riplicin, 
/lit) bf MgO or t if) results in coloilis* or brownish 
glasses leaving out Cdb gives eolorIe*s Ui sus Cd 
mtioduiid as oxide also gives a colot less glass Wnh 
tdSe addid, m amts equiv to the usual jiiiits of ( dS, 
to the iioimal /u-cont^ gliss good luby glass ri suited 
1 he amt of ^ « remaining in a gl iss was chreeth dept ndi nt 
on the /ii content It is diimittly shown tint /ii, kd 
niid ^ an all essemtial to the prixliKtuni of a nibv glass 
rht be may lie iiilroduetd as be, NaaSiOg or Cdbi, and 
Hu Cd ai k db or Ccibc fhi b is in any i isi iinnci i ss iry 
I or S > I How gl yssi s the following eoiiipn was use <1 SiO - 
H2, NaiO-lb% with sniill addns of sulfatt and k Ihi 
Si()j, obtainid from NaibiOi, was iron fict .nul tlie melting # 
done 19 Pt The ytllow coloi due to C is weak, hard to 
upMuce, ana therefore of no significance riie real 
• • 


C II kIRR 

yellow to deep brown colors are the result of mlrodnenis 
S The pure melt was eolorUss showing thi absence of 
any color tint to Na b The variation in coleir with 1 e 
iOTiUnt was studud Ihe he has no influence on the 
(sulfide) b coiiteiil of the glass hoit>-lwo re ft fences 

J F H>dc 

Studies on the heat currents in tanks by means of 
modeU Adolf Sehild Glasiech Bet 11, 305 ]4(B)^ i) 
liinqiiieut oil of thi piopcr viseosity, in conjumlioii 
with 1 dvt, wis used to simulate gl'iss in niodil tanks ol 
eariuus tvpes The behavior of the eui rents is amply 
lUiistritid by sketches snd photographs J F 14 

Scientific prmciples of fuel economy in the glass m 
dustry The importance of low-grade town gas David 
Biownh t /rtSi 10, U)K-n(10>]), ef ( 4 27, 61H2 

llerbu t S Willson 

Is glass a rigid substance'^ Hugo Kiihl GUishiau 
63, 155 /fUl H —Seemingly ri^id and buttle glass is 
nuiie or liss d istie and plastic Llistuity and plasticitv 
(hpmd on tlu lotnpii and working of Ihi gUss 1111 It 
lithomo eniit\ of ilu gliss is the nason for an nun isid 
bnitUiiiss iiid depends on Hu pripii of the liateh, imll- 
iiig and working of the (loss Ihe compn of the glass is 
vei\ sigiiitu lilt lor the rigidity ot its stiuctnie, fot its 
(lastieits, lud he tie i, for its plisticity Alumina glasses 
an \tiy viseous iiid elistie glasses iich 111 Pl> an very 
visions itid plistu Viscous and ilaslir glasses have a 
high imp 111 stnnglh and are resistant to pressme Plas 
til it \ IS i 11 lit 1 VI inoiHity of f 1 iss Fverv gla'-s is plastic 
in the softened st ite and is only distinguished by Hu height 
ot temp luiessaiv to bring iluMit the plastic slate 
Ihi nioit (lislie the ilass is, the (niolkr is its plasticity 
Ihi irydt iMcKicses producing cli vilnficition in old 
glis IS show thit the ai range ment of the mol. and then 
fKisituMi chitigis Ilu SI ])henoniena are not eonditioiud 
bv newh oiij.mat((l form itions of erystels but by Ihi 
viowtb of those piesint Ihis tiansfurmatioii of glasses 
is con uUi ibl\ ifTietid b^ their compn and woiking 
(irtani optic ii phiiioinini stipiililed b> ctiiiii n actions 
lunlirm thi* rilitivi numiiienl of mols m glass issumed 
lo lx rigid Rays acting ehemieall) tikasi ehiin pioc 
isses in tlu gliss AuoHiir lonhi motion of the mobility 
of bcinniulv iigid mols is shown by the fluoresccmi 
ot glassi s i onti k u when exposed to Ronlgen ray s and tlu 
violet eoloiing of Mii glasses origitiallv colorless 

M \ Kondoidy 

l8*ceramics physics or chemistry? Anon Bull Am 
Ceram W 12, 2i)5(l<)3 0 0 H Kcir 

The trend of improvements m ceramics R Barta 
C himie ^ tnduslrte Special No , 855 d0( June, m i 

A Papraeaii-k.outure 

Clay R Ii Kudlick and K V HeTlihy Bur Mines, 
Minerals 1932 33,639 45(1933} A H h 

^Selection of days for saggers of predetemiined re 
sistance to thennif shock and prediction of sskger life in 
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lervlce. R. A. HeMldl and L. K. Muuk. J Am. Ceram. 
Soc. 16, eOlH5(l!te3). C 11 Kerr 

Ml it-fiy itndy of fba tougboesa of paving bnck. Guv 

J. Am Ceram Sou 16, f/W f.O()(l‘)vi) 

C II Ken 

Toobi of foOnforced bride columns iuei l\s( 7 
dm. Ceram Sor 16, 684 c 11 km 

Tho manufacture of terra cotta wall block V W Ixc 
BuU. Am (rrani Sot 12,101 C 11 Kerr 

Flpet analyzer of Krausz o SduniKi J^n dettl 
kfram. Ors 14, UM 7(1^11) A luw app i- dtsctilx-cl 
lor raeasunng Iht fimtiis^ of gratn of (hi\ l»v tiw pi|»ct 
9 e<luneutation mctlKKl II C. ShuMiht 

Notes on the x-ray diffraction patterns of mullite 
K Posiijak ami J IV Grug J I in (hum Sot 16, 
600-83(liMlj —ViUioiis irlilicia] A1 0 Si(> pioliKt', 
also clay nimei il« and 1 1 1 \ -> lii jU d to lOOit , evLU f \ iritd 
by tb< \ lav jK)wdti luctlKKl All pallcms idiutilKd 
wen mullite, fU*t sillinianilc MiilliU cnslil (oiitf 
AbO«, btiO* (M U(h m solid oln v pitlmis with lines 
slightly (Jisplueed towird tin e»tii,in Midliti uvstah, 
Irttd bv III from (he niittix, olUn i, im pitteins in \;vliuh 
the iiitcnatv ol eertaiii lines \% is imn h difln at fioiii 
normal, iHeausi <il the oi ic nt itiem ot the ininiile thm, iltd 
crystals when nioiiutee] loi pheiloji iphiii^ \e» bisis 
is femnd for claims of the discoverv nt similir mile rials 
For which new names Iiaie been pmiMised C H IC 
Melting rangea of sihca-glass oxide systems and some 
conclusions M Ueilh nwe si r end 11 Rump It \tttttu 
( hrin 46, (»I)J 7(lbHl llu ]»hif elii^iini ol si(> 
glass oxide systems wis iiivesti ited, wliiih ( out mud 
tlie glass oMeles m the lollemiiii mol pieijioi tioii (1) 

0 i K»0 0 7 Ab()»0 7 CiO liid, lor lowei iiultnn cones, 
(2)e0d KiOO i AlOi0 7 CaOO / RbO II >^a^ fonnel 
that the svateim eontj, glis o\ide mol , 

the balance iKiiig biOi, after melting loiiii pui plus 
solns of these ONieks iii SiO Ihi pjo»f oi llu let el\ 
amotphous state of tlu nu It is tsf iblish <1 i n li b\e 
diagrams I he s\ stern with then t* "I't ^li s o\ule 
niols , afUi mcltiii}., ceiusist e»l imvd enstd , wli le 
tho oxide mois aie proliably luUi spued tn tin eptiil/ 
lattice )Vcll-feMiiicd itileif leiue lorn »1 llu IAUm 
diagrams of the melts pieive then eivst eliuut t Oiiix ^ 
at the m p of the luixt eoutg IJ jS ovule iiu»l , 

1472^, dod phases exist in cqnil In tin nu Itm i iu,e oi 
the other inixts only J phases e \isi, tlu sedid nnoiph hi 
□ r the solid crvsl and llu lupiul r»hi e lluse obsiivi 
tiom hold cmly withm the nieltin,. i iiu« uid duhth 
Ulow It, as on cooling, some pine btO <dw u erv tulh/is 
out Ihe point of sepii into and SiO el is erxule 
mixt lies le>W( r for gi cater cinunUli of disoHed ).liss 
oxide niols k ir1 k niniurnievei 

New processes in the manufacture of refractories 
L LitinA V J i Hi rft si ( >}enbau Q, J J 1 d 1 ( Id kj) 

B f C \an de i IbKven 

Magnesia refractories m Canada (r M t eiiic ,utfl 
D W Slewait Ltin Mintn^ Met Bull 2S7 011 01 
(l'W3) AUlen 1! I mere 

Sihca refractories that give doubled service I V 
Budnikov it ram Ai^t 22, It) I(l‘Hd) II S \\ ^ 

Tercod a new refractory (t h Diiiirmud Ctram 
i4ge22, cf T *1 27,2025 H vS W 

An mvestigation of the refractories used m ladles and 
in ingot casting 1 Some rharactenstics of the clays 
used m the manufacture of runner « stoppers, nozzles, 
etc T b* lYustlv ind I J v / Soi Chrm 
Ini S2, 2S)7 ^(141(10*11) — 1 lu (lavs fiom ttii bhifljcld 
district showed a shrmkagf u) fo IKMI , thin a ^ight 
expansion around 1200®, thin fnrtliu shrink igi until ^ 
permanent bloating begins it IdtX)' Jhis ixpin ion at 
1200® may lie dur to mniiialogicdl ihatigcs ur to i pre- 
mature bloating The tnineialogical cxaiiiiis Uivi not 
been completed, but ixuosilv and sp gi dati indii lU 
that the expansion is dui to an ininusc iii the i losi d ikkis 

Roljprt h r«trgiisoii 
Teat for chemical resistance of glass cimtamers h C 
Flint and A K Lyle. Bull Am Ceram Sot 12,200-0 


I (1933) .--A simple NaOH aigl an autodave test are 
desciiUd C. H.jKxa 

Air-cooled enamel. Viclhabcr Ematlwaren^/nd. 10, 
30 1 4 ( I<M i) . M. V. Kondoidy 

Practice in the enamel shop, efficiency of heat transfer. 
Ludaig btiii kert Ceram Age 22, 102-3(1033) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 1046 Bibliography. Hertet S Willson 

Smtenng of the lining of rotaiy kilna for fusing enamel, 
karamus KmatkMren-Ind 10, 285-7(1933). — Direc- 
^ tioiis an givt 11 M V. Kondoidy 

Majohea enameling according to the wet and powddr 
methods Lang Gla%huUe 63, 204r0( 1933) .—Four 
methods for applying powdir and the wit method aie 
dcsdilHil SligOs (2 1%) IS the best oiic>cihcr for the 
round coat in the wet method Attimptb to use SnCh 
vxiii iiiisitisfaitory, it i>roduccd bubbles and dark spots 
SliO-i nil rc ascii the udhcrcncL of the ground coat Fluo- 
i lulls should not bi iisul in thi ground coat when the wet 
nuthod p (inployid » MV Komloidy 

Manufactunng defects and mechamcal damages m 
wet process poicelam enamelware bdwaid liahill 
Bull \ni Letam Sot 12, 117 ISfUMi) L H Kerr 
Waste in enamel works II Motscliam I* maUwaren'^ 
In I 10, 2Si dOdOnv) M V kondoidy 

1 1 ikagi 111 hon/oiital gas retorts [also m lircclav 
K toils) FI liras) 21 llsis of coal in the ccramu industry 
{ Void) 21 loitils bi twift n im i il and dlictons nfractories 
(Brit pit m,^U) 0 

Littleton, J T , and Morey, GW I kitiical Pioinr- 
(K of Gljs Moiioiraph No .1, Nall Ki search Council 
Siius Nia Vork John Wiliv A boils, Iiie 181 pp 
1.UK) KcviiwidmJwd Lng them 25,1408(1931), 

Electric furnaces for makmg glass, etc llaiold U 
Me Into h (to llarltoid-lMiipiie Co) lint 391,70*), 
July 1,19-13 111 till pi oduc lion of glass, sol Nasihrate^ 

and vitiiims enamels the giaphtU clcctiodis ate coated 
with till sulistaiici to be made bi fort insertion in the 
furnace so that lluy ate not oxidiziil and the ]>roduct 
1 oiisi cpii 111 ly disc olorerl 

Resistance furnace, with auxiliary gas burner, for glass 
manufacture Patuit-Jnuhaiul Cks hir ilik (dull 
liiiipcniii b II Gil bH'LdSO, Spt 1*), L*MI 
Tank furnace for glass manufacture 1)( iit < lu LibU \ - 
Owtns Cks fur masihmellc (Vlasbi rstclliiug A -(t Ckr. 

Sept 19,1933 

Means for preventing formation of bubbles in molten 
glass Iio(>oldo bancher Villo Gi oS4,1bl, be pi 
15, 19d b<( Bril 379,210 (C A 27,2551) 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollow glassware such as 
bottles Clyde C CcKik and Chirles Badge t (to Owens- 
lU GlissCo) U R y,'WJ.3r5, txt 17 Mich, fca- 

tlllCS 

Apparatus for makmg glass articles such as bottles 
Hirlfoid 1 nipirc Co Hr 750,558, Aug 12, 19,13 
Apparatus for the manufacture of glass contamerB such 
as JOTS and bottles Ailhur C Forstix U b 1,920,842, 
i (Kl 10 Midi features 

Apparatus for forming glassware such as bottles 
Ikmx W Itiek (to Hartford-Hmpirc Ck> ) US 
l,»)oU,n'), Oit 10 Mich features • 

Apparatus for forming glassware such as bottles 
Utllaxd L \ 111 Niss (to Owins-111 Glass Co). U*S 
1,911, 31(i, Oct 17 Mech features 
Apparatus for making glass ffiaments Borukesscl 
Bti liner uiiil Cilasinasiliinen G m. Jb. il %Gtr. 584»216 
’ and 5S4.21(), Si pi lb, 1933 

Apparatus for making glass strip with a surface of 
colored glass Deutsche Spitgelglas-A -G Gar. 584,314, 
Si pi 16,193,3 

ContmuouB apparatus for drawing glasa or wired glass 
strip Hugo Knoblauch Ger 584,016, Sept. 13, 1933, 
«anc1 584 ,.191, Sept 19, 1933. 

Apparatus for sheet-glass msnufacture.. Paul J. M. 
Lseolc (to Horges ct atehers dc constructftns cle<m<iue8 
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de Jettmottt. Soc. aao^.)*, U. S. 1;B80»4M, Oot. 10. i 

Mra. ftotures. 

Fjrev«atliigbliiniiig(irdiil)li^ 

Unum" GlaAindustrie A.O. Brit. June 

1938* The duUiiiK or conroinon of sheets or plates of glass, 
due to the action of (umdensed moisture, is prevented 
*b 3 r treating their surfaces with a medium, a. g., CuSOi, 
PeS04, citric acid, HaBOi, that neutralizes the alkalies 
extd. by the moisture. The medium may be incorporated . 
with a carrier adaplAul to be sprearl thinly off the surface, ^ 
a.*g., asbestos, sawdu^, etc. Paper, said, with a soln. 
of 1 g. FeSOa per 1. HjO, may lie Uia*d lAr sepg. glass 
sheets when packed or stacked. 

Method of hardening dieet glass by blowing with air. 
Soci6l£ anon, des manufactures des glaces et iiroduits 
chimiques de St. Goliuin, Chauny & Cirey. 'Get. 5S4,217, 
Sept. Ifi, 1933. 

Apparatus for drawing glass tubes. Sck*. anon. 2 
Pyrex.** Ger. r)«4,162. Sept. 15, J933. 

Roller for flat-glass -drawing machines. Josi ph Ga<$k.ell 
(to Pilkington Bros. Ltd.). IJ. S. 1,930,999, Oct. 17. 
Mech. features. 

Glass transparent to ultra-violet rays. ScMidhnger 
opthsclie (da.swerlc(‘ O. in. |j. II. (Georg Jaeckel, iiiveiitw). 
tVr. 58:1,001, Aug. 1933. Glas»; of high transpateiicv 
to ultra-violet rays eontanis BaO at least 10 and HjOa 
not more than 10%, and not more than 3.5 inols. of * 
acid (SiOa 4 BaOj) pet mol. of base (BaO 4 NaaO and 
‘( 01 ) K 2 O, with 01 without ZiiO)." The glass contains no 
lAssOs and praetieallv no PeyOs and prefeiahly no Ca<). 
yt speeitied eoinpn. is SiOj 59, Bi<b 4, Na^G 7, K-jO 7, 
BaO 19 ami ZiiO 1%. 

\ Apparatus and process for the formation of flashed 
glassware by piessing. Glashuttemverke vonnals J 
vSchreiiMT it NefTeii. Biit. 395, .599, July 20, 1933. ! 

'^tolling machine for rnald^ wire glass. Chance 
Biotlieis A Ct>. Lid., Wtii. 11 S. Chance and Leonard 
Oatinan. Brit 394, 7Sii, July 0, 1933. 

Press for making nonsplintering glass. Carl Si'hmdcr. 
(ier. 584,171, Si pi. 15, 1933. 

**Acid-grooving'* of safety glass. Bnxik J. 1 )entiisoii 
(to Diiplate Corp ) 1 . S 1,930, .587, (k't. 17. For 

leniovnu/ the pinpliiry of a sheet of ctllulose deriv ^ 
iii.itiTiid Mieh as eillulnse acetate eoiiipii. lying lHlwi*en a 
pau of gUis^ sheets ui a laiinnateil plate, the plnU* is 
siibineiged 111 a lialli of ILSO 4 oontg an oMdizing agent 
such Jis UNO... 

Laminated glass pli (L Davidson (to Carbide & 
Caibon Cheinuats t oip,). W S. 1,929,352, CX't. 3. 
(Vlass sheets an* muled i»\ a lavir composed of a iiolym- 
11 I/a Lion ])i<Khut ill ail ester of vinyl ale. such as polym- 
en/j'd vinyl aei late liieli adheres dii<H.'lly to the glass. 

Non-drip vessels, t'oniing Glass Works. Bril. 394,- 
918, Jul\ 9, 1933. The uiidersuh* of Uie tim or lip of a 
glass 01 pottery vessel is coated with a transparent, 
liied-un film of a meUtlUe cotnpd. that resists wetting by 
uq. solus., diippmg being thus ptevented when pouring 
thiTefioin, SuitabU' uuitennls foi the eiuiting are TiCL, 
vSiCb, SnCb uud KeCl,. Cf. C. A . 27, 4049. 

Composite articles of fused silica or the like. Llihu 
Thomson (to Oeiuial hlec. Co.). U. S. 1,930,327, Oct. 
10. Aiticles such as large* telescope mirrors are* feirincd 
by accn/ioii from )>articles of SiO» or the like fed into a 
fusion zone* at such u late, eliiring formation of a iiortioii 
of llic article, that a dense transparent iirodiicl results, 
and, suUHeqtientlv, at a highet rate by which a less tniiis- 
panmt and less dense pioeluet Is fonned. Cf. (\ A. 27, 
1471, 

Composite articles, sudi as large telescope mirrors, 
of fused silica. Alvarado LcK. UlTis and Gunnar A. F. 
Wiiicklcr (to General Blec. Co.). U. S. l,lK10,:i40, 
Oct. 10. Otherwise* homogeueoas article.s .such as tcK*- 
scope inirrons are formed in part of transparent vitreous 
silica having a li. of about 2.2 and substantially devoid 
of gas inclusions, and in part of u translucent material 
eontg. gas inclusions and having a d. of alxiut 2.0. 

liaaflfactorei d pyroiyUa tubing. Cecil J. Carroll 


(to Niua Nitration Works). U. S. 1, ilk), 905. Oct. 17, 
Various details of app. and operation art'^described. 

Pufi^riiig day. David F. MfCormick (to ICaolin 
Processes Inc*). U. S. 1,980,247, Oct. 10. Clay /is 
puriiied by disintegrating, drying and air-«cpg. a part of 
the clay from its impurities, and washing the rejects of 
air sepn. contg. pure clay for recovering substantially 
the bdance of pure clay, these operations being carried 
, out successively on a constantly m^qg stream of day 
(in a described app.) . 

Ceramic compodtions. A C Spark Plug Co^Oians 
Kavratid and A. H. Pesder, inventors). Ger. 583,003, 
Sept. I, 1933. See Brit. 322,361 (C. A. 24, 2853-4). 

Apparatus for extruding hdlow bricks, etc. Heinrich 
Stipthut (trading as the frm Wilhelm Schiilkc) aud I'aul 
Thomas. Brit. 395,341, July 4, 3933. Addn. to 380,591 
(C. A. 27, 5503). 

I Porous bricks and pottery. Aagc Nielsen. Ger. 
583,301, Sept. 1, 1933. Set* Fr. 7.35,954 (C. A. 27, 1473). 

Pottery product suitable for chemical work, etc. Max 
ITaus(*i. U. S. 1,930,095, (X*l. 10. A container having 
acid-resisting properties, high-thennal cond. and high 
resistance to breakai^ from temp, changes has walls 
comiirising a fired mixt. of discrete iiarticles of finely 
ground or granular Si bonded by a matrix of ceramic 
^ raw material of the silicate type such as may be formed 
from clay, etc. 

Products such as bent tubes or rods from plastic 
materials such as fire day, etc. TxniLs C. Bonnot (to 
Bonnot Co.). If. S. 1,031,371, Ocl. 17. A mass of 
plastic mat (‘rial is homogenized by degasifying, and subse- 
quently forini'd and reshaped. 

Gramophone needles. Jack F. Jordan. Brit. 394,823, 
July 0, 1933. Needles for gramophones, etc., are mJXle 
> of burnt clay, [ireferably by drying to a plastic condition 
a colloidal susix^nsiou obtained by washing out the coarser 
ingredients, diying furllicr and heating to a sintering 
temp, alxiut 10< 12 hrs. An analysis of a suitable day is 
given. 

Refractories. Alterra A.-(y. Brit. 394,115, June 22, 
ltl33. Hcfractory sintered MgO is produced from raw 
materials low in Fe by adding to the charge a small jiro- 
5 portion of preformed CaFcaOf or Cat) and FC 2 O 1 (ot sub- 
stances vieiditig these) in such proportions that the CaC) 
tloi’s not exceed that necessary to form CaFcsO^, addns. 
other than CaO and FejOs being made, or being present 
as impurities, only in such quantities that the foiination 
of Cab'e^Of is not imiiedcd. The CaO may Ik* present in 
the raw muLerial as impurity. Where the raw material 
contains acid silicates, or sut>stana*s yielding add iulicates 
on culciiiiition, sufTieient basic material is added to combine 
7 therewith, and if CaO is added for this purposi*, sufficient 
excess must lx: added to combine with the added FesOa. 
In an exanipli: magnesite, poor in CaO, 8tO« and Fc, is 
mixed with 15% CaO and 5% FceOi and fired at 1350*^. 

Refractory ceramic articles. Deutsche Ton- & Steiii- 
zcug-WVrke A.-G. Ger. 5^3,195, Aug. 31, 19^. Articles 
made from an ordinary ceramic compn. are provided with 
an internal supporting framework of a material inon* 
highly resistant to temp, and pressure and of similar 
comini. 'I'liub, a standard compn. comprising chamotte 
and clay may be molded around a framework of SiC 
aud then fired in the usual way. The products retain their 
shape when subjected to a bending force at a high temp, 
and pressure. 

R^actory compositions. Victor M. Goldsc'hmidt 
(Rudolf Knudsen, co-mventor) . Ger. 5821,194, Aug, 31, 
1933. Cumpns. consisting mainly of Mg orthosilicatc 
ore fflepd. by heating talc witli NlgO or magnesite to a 
temp, insufficient to fuse the niixt., 13(X>-14riO°. 

Natural Mg orthosilicatc may Ixi added to the initial mixt. 

Cast refractoiy bricks for Siemens-Martin furnaces, 
etc. Arthur Sprcngcu’. G<*r. 5821,125, Aug. 29, 19321. 
Constructiono^caturcs are described. 

Watenvoof abrasive articles. Zoltan Iladnagy, Al- 
hert Bouillard an^ Andre Attby . Brit. 894,442, June 29, 
1933. The arttd&, e, g., sand ixiixr, emery cloth, etc.. 
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nBre made by use of an adhesive consisting mainly of 1 Adhesive for use in manufi^ipture of waierproof abrasive 
material dastic nomial temp.^ melling or scYftentiig products suiA as abrasive doth or paper, r Jacques 
ajt about 100* and sdidifying in a few si*c. on natural Lemerlc (to SociotC* anon, compagnic centrale dds cmeris 

cMiiif, Suitable sitt)stances are oils treated with S» ct produits a Polir). IJ. S. 1*930,393, Ocl. 10. An 

sti^arin pitch, gti(t»-iK*rcha, l>alata with or without oil, oxidized drying oil such us oxidized linseed oil Is mixed 

partially oxidized nr iiolvineri/cil oils, e. g , liiioxin, with about 4% of a bitumen material such us asphalt. ^ 

mordant nr tdowii oil, CioHs and S and to these may be Enameling. The Porcelain Enamel and M'onufacturing 
added resins, wax or a piixt. of synthetic and luitural Co. of Ballimore. Brit. 393,482, Jidy 20, 1933. Vit- 
resin. App. is described for prepg. abrasive paper. ^ reous enamelled at Sides having a multicolored appearance 

Abrasive tools for grinding, lapping and finishing of * arc product‘d by fonning a rough sinface on an article, 
metolp. Joseph N. Ilethel (to Norton Co.). U. S. applying colors to the surface so that the article apiiedrs 

l,97il,.^0, Old. 17. TiKils such as burs, disks or wheels of differenl eoloi when viewed from different directions 

are fotined of a molded com]iaeted mixt. of st'ii. and and then firing to produce a snuKith siu*faee. Conipns. 

distinct partidcs ot granular medal such as btuss, Al, Sn of suitable enanids are given. 

or 1M> aufl gtaiiular abia.siv(' material siirh ;is SiC tir emc^ry Coating metal surfaces su^ as steel or iron. Ford C. 
held in position !»v a brittle, non-inetallie bond such as Zimmer (to (Viieral bilec. Co.). U. S. 1,030,331, C)ct. 

shellac or Na sdnate wlueh has lieen heal -set to fonii an 10. A corrfKlilik* metal surface such as steel or iron 

integral Ixiflv. Ct. (\ A. 27,4050. 3 is provided with a grountl coat of vitreous enamel and a 

Machine for testing abrasive qualities of materials and su|ieri>osed protective lyid deetirativc coat ol an org. 

for testing lubricants The 'riniken RolUs Bearing Co. finishing mateiial such as a svnthctic resin varnish en- 

• Bril. 305,070, Julv 27, 1033. tirelv covering the ground coat. 
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Cement. TI. II. Hughes and B. W. Bagiev. Bur. 
Mines, Minerals Y earhook 1932 33, 605 75(103.3). 

Aldcii H. hincrv 

Rapid analysis of portiand cement. P. N. Grigoriev. 
Z. anal. Chew. 94, 2Pi 51 (1033). - hirst clel. the loss on 
ignition in a Pt cniciiiU Digest the ignited prodiiet 
with 3-5 le. ot HCl and heat to gehiliui/e the hydrated 
Sif>a. Cool, dil. with walei and filter off the ppt. without 
dehvdruting. hor this a iiieiiibraiie filter is riToinniemled. 
Divide the filtrati. into 3 sdiquot parts lii one del the 
l‘ViO» content by the Zmiinennaiin-Keinhiirdl method. 
Ill a secoiKl pail, ppt. with NTf 4 <)n and wiigh the ignited 
ppt. of lu'jOi and AhO, in tlie usual way. In the filtrate 
from this pplii. det. Sih ~ by the rhodi/onate nudhod, 
as follows: iKUtrali/e, add an eveess of 0 5 A' BaCh, 
shake lepialedlv, add 2 ec. of FtOII and 10 drops of Na 
rhodi/oiiate and hlratr the led solii. wdlli 0.2 N (NH 4 )?- 
SO 4 to det I he excess In the Ihinl aliquot det. 

CuO and MgO do do this, h< .it to tHiiling without 
iieutridiziiig, add NIIhOAc and (NlbjAVh, filter off the 
resulting C'nCaOi and titrate with KMnOt in the usual 
wav. In the filtinte ppt. the Mg us MgNH 4 p 04 and 
titrate the ppt. with 0 1 N IK'l bv the iiiethfHl of Kdlig. 
The eiiUn analysis can be completed in 7-8 brs. 

W. T IT. 

Preparation and properties of anhydrite cement. 
Peter I*. Budnikov. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 801 3tlO.'W). — 
Addii. of Miiidl amts, of NallSOj and CiiSOi to dead-bnint 
gypsum lesult* in a pioducl that inav !»e rehsfliatfd 
to a cement ha vine a tensile stieiigth above 40 kg. \q. cm. 
after a iiionth. G. B. Tayloi 

Porcelain cement for cable mountings. vSt. Reiriei. 
Chem Fahrik 1933, 401 2. Directions are given for mak- 
ing pliys. tests (»f eeini’iils, with some lesiilts. J. 11. M. 

Special low-heat cement for mass concrete dams. 
Samuel B. Moiris. J. Am. Water Works Assot. 25, 
13.50 01(1033). Coih’ii'te of high early strength is not 
necessary. Low heat of liaidening is nsuully coupled with 
durability. Constancy of vol., )m h d. and strength 
1 eduction of ci'mciit nsi'd reduce the heal of setting. 
S|>ectficatif)tis are outlined and explained. • D. K. F, 

Volume changes of concrete. *Edinour Cliauret. Rev. 
trimesir. tan. 19, 311 -3tH 1033). —The infiueiice of the 
following fact<»rs upon v(;l. changes of concrete are dis- 
cussed: (1) chem. com J ids. in portiand cement and 
passible reactions and incchatiisni in the setting and 
hardening process, (2) heal, (3) w'ater, (t; freezing, 
(5) phvs. action of dissolved salts, and ((1) chem. action 
of dissolved salts. Vol. -change ciirv^*.*^ of cement test 
liars over test jieriods of IK 20 yearsg for repeated Ihi- 
mersions hi IlyO, and short -time tests extending ovit 60 


WITT 

(lavs including observations for the first appearance of 
tTUcking aie presented? Fourteen references. K. K. 

Note on the possible attack of concrete-recnforcing 
iron by blast-furnace cement. Paul l«rculisse. Chtmie 
Industrie Special No., .S2i) 1( June, 1'.).53). — bxumn. of the 
h> leinoved, after 10 yrs.' service, Irom concrete consisting 
of slug lumps, giamilateci slag and slug eeiiienl, showed 
that its surfai'c was not attaeked. ICxpts. on the elec, 
imtential of blast-fnrnacc ceineiit confirmed its snitabiliry 
for this purpose. A. I *apiiieaii -Couture 

Development and use of a Canadian plastic magnesia. 
A. F. Ciill Can. Chem. Met 17, 200 3, 208(1933).— 
Plastic magnesia as used with MgC'b sohi. for the pro- 
duction of osv-chJoride cement is obl'iiiiid bv the "caus- 
tic** cdleiiution ol Mg-bearing caibotiale rock. It 
possesses a coniparativi 1> high di gise of chem. activity, 
caused by the low tdiip of calenialion (SOO 1000"). 
Jamils diseiissid iiichuh : the occmiiiicc of Mg minerals, 
work of llu Kescaieh Coimrd 011 niagjiesite, the pioblem 
of hydration, caleiiiation, magnesia as a llooiing material, 
etc. Curves show' tin ^.n«(t t>f heat tre.ilnieut of plastic 
magnesia 011 initial set and on Inial set, and ceitaiii speeifi- 
eatioiis and compaiisons of plastics are tabulated. 

W. H. Boynton 

Crushing resistance. Linear deformation and cohesion 
according to the Joiirdain test. VLidiinir vSkola. Chimie 
(y Industrie Special No., 830 50(Jiine, 1933). — Joiirdain 
rccijinrmmds that, in 'the enishing lest of structural 
niateiialh, a small nililier disk be placed belwevn the 
satiqile and the enishiiig siiifaee, the results thus ob- 
tained are Iow'it than those by the usual prcKx^liirc, but 
it Is eluiuied there is bettei concordance IgHwccn dupli- 
cate tests. C'oiniiarison of the 2 technics showed that the 
rat.o between the resiiUs is not const., but depends on the 
properties ol llu mateiial tested. Analysis of the accuracy 
of the 2 nut hods by tin nietluKi of least squares showed 
that both I he abs. variation and the relative cvariatioii 
were {iinaller by Join-dam’s technic than bv the usual 
prcKX-d ure . A . 1 *ai>incaii -Couture 

The decomposition of mortars. ICd. Marcotte. Afcm. 
compt. rend, sotj mg. nvils France 85, 129-4.3(1932); 
cf. C. A. 27, 2275.— A general dls<ju.ssiuii ^f the practical 
piotcclion of mortars and concrete^ against the action of 
sea water and S-bcaring watws. A. P.-C. 

Gypsum. U. M. SantmyiTb. Bur. Mines, Minerals 
Yearbook, 1932-33, (117-28(1933) . Aldeu H. Emery 
Methods for testing wood preservatives. I. Testing 
the corrosive effect of preservative solutioas. W. Krieg 
and TT. Pflug. Cheni.^Ztg. 57, 773 ’4(1933) .—Iron plate.s 
2 X 20 X 80 mm. are immersed in 270 cc. of the 
sola, to tie tested. After 10 days, loss inHrt. is nSted and 
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the appeiurance of the 8urf||ce. The toxidty of the soln. 1 
before aiul after the test may be detd. II. Detennhiing 
the leadiabill^ of preservativee from treated wood. 
Ibid. 794-5.— (l) Fifty g. pine 8aw-dustf treated with the 
preservative aolu., after drying is successively washed 
with 60 cc. of H|0 10 times on a suction filter. The 
filtrates arc analyzed separately. (2) A block of pine 
weighing 100 g. is iiniircguatcd with the preservative 
soln. under vacuum and after drying! is sidit into match . 
stupes. These are placed in a 1 1. flask, 000t^c. H«0 added 
aftd mechanically shaken 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 hrs. After each 
shaking )H>riod the soln. is decanted and>fi(X) cc. more 
llaO is added. The resulting solus, arc 8i*parately ana- 
lyzed. (3) Antics of wcH»d idcK'ks 5 X 2.5 X 1.6 cm. 
is iiiipregiiatcd as in (2) . Ten dried blocks are placed in a 
1 . fiask and (KK) cc . 1 13 O is added . The flask Isnnc chanically 
shaken for 30 days, 8 lirs. per day. 'fhe H*0 is changed 
at the tx^giiiuiiig and end of ea<‘h 8-hr. period. At the end : 
of the test period the bhx'ks an* n.*move<l, tirietl at JOu® 
and weighed. The* flasks are Uien given a toviclty t(*st 
by the “block nutrient agar method** of the llerlm 
Toxicity Conference 1030 (C. A. 26, 2205). A. K. 

Hydrated Ca ulumiiiatcs (l£rcnli.s.se, Sapgir) 6. Re- 
pairs to reenforced concrete by the cement gim metluKl 
(Pearson) 21. Chem. eiiiiipinenl from acid-resisting 
concrete (UeinatykiT) 1. Cold lar |for road siirracing] 
(Mallisoii) 21. A])p. for indicating the moisture oontenl 
oi consistency of concrete aggregSlt's (U. S. pat. 1,030,- 

m) 1 . 

Kieslinger, A.: Weathermg of Stone Buildings. Its 
Cause and Pievention. lA'ip/ig: K. Deiiticke. Re- 
viewed in Minaalof^. pdrofi. Afitt. 44, 83-1(1033). 

Cements. “Stiaba** Stra'.scnliaudedail.s A.-O. Bril. 
301,122, Iniie 22, 1033. Bituiiunons material is adiiii.\ed 
will) a h>dtcinlu binding medium, r. g., eciiieiit, by at- 
omizing 01 dispersing the 2 constitni ills and inlet mingling 
ihi ni. 'i'he bittiminous 111.1 tenal may also Ik* thus admixed 
with Ca(()lI)M, tufa, furuaee slag, etc., and later inlet - 


Bituminous road-making compositloi&. Maschinen- 
falirik Komtiick G. m. b. H. Brit. 205,288, July 13,* 
1933. The inter.sticcs between paving blocks are filled 
iiy a compn. prepd. by mixing sana with bitumen in a hbt 
slate. In an example the filling material compriilbs fine 
sand 100, bitumen 3 5 and Ca(011)3 0.5 0.75 )>arts. 
The sand is iwrfectly dry and heated to 150 2(K)® and 
mixed with liquid bitumen at the same temp., the Ca- 
( 011)3 being added when the fnixl. Is cold. The blocks 
preferably comprise CaO-saudstoiie or a mixt. of CaO 
and SiOg or silicic acid, molded and imi>regnate4 with 
bitumen, the i)ro|X)rtion of bitumen lieing siihstkhtially 
higher than iu the filling compn. The molded bloclre 
are treated with steam under pressure for a short time to 
|)i odiico a thin skin of Ca hvdrosilicate. 

Bituminous compositions for making roads. I^irvite 
(Foreign Si Colonial Rights) Ltd. C*<t. 58.3,238, Aug. 31, 
1933. SicBrit..3,^l,.3Sr>(r. .1.27,.39()), 

Bituminous emulsions for roads. Romug A.-G. fiir 
Rohinaterialien. Ger. 583,199, Aug. 3l, 19.33, Sulfite 
c*i*lhiIo.se lye of about l(i B6. ami an ai'idilv of 0.08-0.11 
N, and tar or a soln. of bitmiieii in tar, are fed in approx, 
equal parts by wt. through a colloid mill or like emulsifying 
app. Ki^miented sulfite cellulose lye may be used, and 
alKiut 0.2% of lieiilonile may be added to the lyc before 
it is mixed with the tai . 

^ Bituminous emulsions for use in making roads. Kolxrt 
Tagg. Gi*r. 58.3,237, Sept. 4, 1933. A inixl. of tar and 
( 01 ) ])elroleiim bitumen with water glass and an org. 
solvent fut tar and bitumen is agitated with hot milk of 
hiiie. 

Calcining gypsum. Wilbur S. Randel and Manvel C. 
Dailey (to U. S. Gvpsiim Co.). 13. S. 1,931,240, Oct. 
17. Gypsum lumps of a duiiii. of oue-i*ighth in. to 2 in. 

, aie agitated i*i a closed externally heated eontniner*for 
2. .5 5.0 hrs., evolved steam is rt*moved to maintain a 
utiifonii gage pressure f)f 17-,50 Ih. |kt sq. in. in the con- 
taiiici , the calcined produet is ground so that 88 % or 
more of it imlsscs a l(K)-mesli screen, to obtain a product 
having a compressive strength of .'IfiCK) 5(KX) lb. per sq in. 
when set with water at iiouring consistency. Cf. C. A, 


tinugled with di'-persed cement . 

Burning cement; roasting ores, etc. hried. Kriipp 
Gnisotiwiik A.-Ck (Arno Aiidieas, inveiitoi;. Ch-i. ( 
583,1 Aug. 31, 1933. Biujiiets or granules <if the 
innteiiiii aie pte vented froni eaking in the furriaec l»y 
<o.itmg them with dust pptd. fiom the fiiniare gases. 

Rotary kiln for burning cement raw materials. Povl 
T. Lmdliaid (to I*. L. Siiiulth & Co.). U. S. 1,929,95.3, 
Oft. 10 A kiln IS ilesenbcd having a pi eliiuiiiai y healing 
si'ctioii eoniiuisiug a perfoi.ite<l shell closeil at its upper 
uid and snnouiided by a housing. Comimstum gases 
hoin a frdcinin*', si-etion of the kiln an* delivered to the 
Intel 101 ol the shell of the preliminary heating station. 
Vat ions slincUirul and opeiativeflelails are descrilied. 

Rotary kiln for cement, etc Fiietl. Kiniq) tkiison- 
weilv A.-O. (\nio Aiidre.is, inventor). Ciei. ,58i,197, 
Aug. .39, 19,33. 

Pozzuolai^c materials. B^K'iet.i mionmici italiana per 
la juodu/ioiie ealci e ceniciiti Di Segin. Hut. 391,518, 
lime 29, 1933. 'I'he po/./.uolaiiic activity of natinal ^ 
poz/uolaiias and i(K*ks of volcanic origin, c*. g., volcanic 
ashes and tnlts, basalts, diabases, tiaohvtes, h>eiiites, 
gabbiow Santorin euitlis, etc.. Is mcieasefl by heating 
to 490 900" and then chilling, e. g., by aii, a mixt. of 
air and steam or n nnxt. ol air and 11 Cl. The treated 
material may tie mixed iii powd. or granulated form with 
CaO or iKirtland cement to form ciuicnts, mortars ami 
concretes. ^ 

Paving minerial. tliarles A. Mullen, Li. S. 1,929,388, ‘ 
Oct. 3. A cold or but slightly wurined mineral aggre- 
gate is treated with a priming oil to coat the aggregate 
and faeilitatc snl)iU»iineiit adinixtun*s. Bituminous ct- 
nient is then ad<Kd, followed by the addii. of amitlar 
ami dissimilar volatile oil as a temiiorary fluxing oil to 
soften the mixt. for transfiortatioii and laying so tliat 
heatinjr is not required and the pavement will sustain* 
tralTic Vter lading and compacliou. 


27, 39.52. 

Apparatus (with a vertical cylinder and beater) for 
producing foam for light-weight gypsum products, etc. 
Beriuid T. Ballard (to 11. S. Gypsum Co.). 13. S. 

1 ,929,170, t )ct . 10. Structural and mech. details. 

Lining tubes. Vereiiiigte Stahlwtrke A.-(j. Brit. 
395,019, July 10, 1933. In lining tubes, etc., with a 
bit iniiiiioiis or similai malt rial the cleaned lutie i.s heated 
.30 tO^ alwive the working temp, of the hilnmeii which 
1.S then at>phed in a thin layer and baked. The tube is 
tlicn cook'd uiid a final Ihiekir coating is formed centrifu- 
gallv l)\ miieting heated hitnmeii into the rotated tube. 

Building materials. Mioliael CWoskopf. Grcr. 579,880, 
July I, 1933. Addn. to 544,(1«>0 (C\ A, 26, .3544) and 
511,4.39 (C .1 . 26, 2033). For sotiiid- and heat -insulating 
|fuipos(>s, use is iiiadt* of bitniniiiized material, prei>d. 
as (li'scriljed iu (ver. 544,990 or 541,439, in the form of a 
joosi' layer on winch a solid layer united by a binder is 
siqierimi)Ose(l. 

Flat products formed from Ibydraulic cement and fibrous 
materim. Lloyd FL Calkins (to Ritbcroid Co.). U. S. 
1,931,018, Ocl. 17. Articles such as asbestos-cement 
shingles formed of hydraulic cement and fillers arc pressed 
with a fli'xihle membrane such as waxed paper interposed 
lietween opixised faces of the articles, in order to produce 
ail irR*gnlar wavy surface. 

Sound-absorbing material suitable for cotrering walls 
and ceilings. Kariicst*T. Hermann. U. S. 1,929,425, 
Oct.* 10. A mineral aggregate such as pumice particles 
is mixed with a fusil >le ceramic binding material, 111 
only suflicient quantity to coat the aggregate, the* mixt. 
is formed into desiied sliat>e, and is heated to fuse the 
binding material. Various formulas arc given. 

Coating wepd. H. Albert Hcllmers. CkT. 584,253, 
Sept. 19, 1933> Freshly cut veneers arc coated with an 
aq. mixt. contg. 'cellulose acetate, chrome alum, gelatin 
and glycerol * 
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A. C. PIRLDNISR 

FtttI problems of combustion engines. G. I). Boerlagc 
and J. J. Brcxzi*. Jngenifur 48, W:il A 

lecture describing Diesel engine tests on the couibastitm 
qualities of different fuels, U'havior of lubricating oils, 
etc. ; the liigh-s|)ced Diesel engine is especially discussed. 
The ignition (luahties ol Diesel oil arc expressed (cf. 
C. An 26, by the “etUiie” index detd. by com- 

parison of the oil 'With iiiixlb. of cctene, CuHn and 1- 
mcthybiaphlhuiene. I* or iionniil Dies(*l oils this index 
(percentage CiaHsu) is U^tweeii *10 and bO; the index may 
be as low as 25 or as high as 7(1; lapul ignition is indicated 
by a high no. Maiiv c'urves, drawings and tables utt 
included and a detailed discussion of the operating churac- 
leiistics ol \«jiious tviK's ot high-speed Diesel engines. 

It. J. C. van der Hoevcii 

The automatic regulation of combustion in producer 
furnaces, (bnho Alltala. Goi u. Wassrrfach 76, 722 
More eoTLsl bni[is. are niaiii tamed in producei 
furnaces by using a con it oiler to maintain the steoiidary 
air r.itf* at a lived ratio to Uie primary air. Ailvantagcs 
claimed an Itn 1 (n'otioiuy uikI eaner control of I he furnace. 

R . W Ryan ^ 

Volumetric determination of the combustible constitu 
ents H -* 0/8 and C m solid and liquid fuels, lldlmaun. 

21, 1 S(19;io) - Two ratluT sinnlut 

pieces ut app nn disctibed in which the fuel is burned in 
cl <*los(d systiiii vvitli O and the contiaetioii in vol. and 
Ct )• pnxUiied are not< il hmest W Thiele 

Valuation of fuels for boiler and gas-producer plants 
l‘. Westinaiin inh J i^rMhuttniw. 7, ^121* 'i2f19.Ti). 

A fiktliod IS de\( loped winch pi mills detg. thi proper ^ 
choiei oi hiJ and a (otiipaiison ol seyenil kinds of fuel by 
(vactly ivaluatiiJi; costs f<ii all items i ritiiiiig into produc 
lion and opitatmg (*onditions ot boiUr plants and largi 
gas-produi ei inslallatioin The applieation ol tlic formu- 
las evolve d I-, illnstratal by several examples. M. fl. 

Fuel comparisons for billet reheating furnaces. Ct 
W . AkerJi >w . (ru 1 (»<’- tnd 72, 1 ( 12 (>( 1 . —Curt • 
fully loiitrolkd tests on losts of rehrating steel billet'- 
g.ive thi iollowing n suits (1; with a coal-iircd furnace 
with a W V’n coal of I KJ2o B t ii , at $o.5fi per ton. 

Id p« 1 ton oi stei I, (2) with oil ol 2S.S‘‘ , of 19,300 

b I n pi I lb , costing at the burner 8.07 per gal., 
go (>5 pit toll, (o) w it ligus of B t.ij at30rperM.cu 
ft ,#*5 J ! pM ton lo make g.is fuel suecessful automatic 
eoiiliol of tulip and gas feid must be maintanud 

11. L. Olin 

The us>e i»f alcohol as a motor fuel Adrian Corlx*tt. ^ 

Unit urn Indies 30, 1.7»(I933)- The economic and 
politiial tispiip III thi use of ale as motor fuel in France, 
(ktinanv, C S and other countries are di'-cnssed 

C. Wirth. ni^ 

The place of oil m the world of fuel. John C.idtnati 
(.a\ J 204, 2(is rilrofettni Time.s 30, .VIinaTI) 
Diinng the ./tmiitni nf loul, eniTgv eqiiiv to 20?f of 
tin total 111 till ( >al i ion*-uiiiid. but in the production of ^ 
iiiotoi tml b^ is used u]). 

P J, Wilson, Jr 

The problem of olive oils as fuels and lubricants S. 
hachini ilnmir tr nidu^fn* Special No , 1078 0(Jiim, 
1933).- .V iriticis«» ot imiil atliinpts to usi vegetable 
oils, and more jiaitieul irlv o ivi ini as liiels for Diesel 
and similar engines and liiliruaiits A. P -C. 

How and why we bum cottonseed hulls tt. llofTiuan. 
Power 77, 402 .•( 1‘kTi ) The hull ^ aiialy/i iiioistiin J 1.25, 
ash 2 52, volalih niatti i liS SI , fixed C 17. 12' , and heating 
value 7,077 It. t ii Opiiatioiis sire described 

Alden II himiy 

Production, utiliralion and conservation of coal in 
South Africa. P. N. l.ategan J Chent, Met Altning 

.9. AJrtia 34, 40 nOda'tri) (knenil • A. H h. 

Microscopic structure of Tzuhsien cogl *and its bearing 
m coking property. C C. Wang Cttyitnl), ,Stn Yudin 


AND ALDKN H. KMURY 

Fuel Lab., Geol. purvey China No. 11; BuU, GeoL 3oc, 
China 12 , 413-412(1933).— Coal from 6 seams was studied 
microscopically. In 6 scams there are abundant bands of 
fusain, xylain, xylovitrain and vitrain, in which frag- 
2 nicnted or unfraginented cellular tissues are visible. 
Nearly all the 1'zuhsieii coals that are coking are com- 
posed essentially of wood or materials of wo^y 
Analyses of 11 coals arc given. Ash of > 10% or pyriti* of 
> 1% arc rei'ogni/ed microscopically in polidied section. 

Aldni H. Emery 

Graphical classification of Chinese coals. K. Y. King. 
Contrtb. Stn Yuan Fuel Jjjh., Geol. Survey China No. 12: 
Full Geol. Survey China No. 21, 1-1 1 (1933). — The general 
^ Icatures of 1 1 existing methods of coal cla.ssiikation are 
tabulated. A graphical method ol coal classification is 
presented and applied to Vhitiesc coals. A. H. K. 

The plastic range of coking coals in China. K. Pmg. 
Contrtb. Sin Yuan huel iMh., Geol. Survey China No. 10; 
BuU. Geol. Survey China No. 21, 45 50(1933). — The 
plastic raugi's of 17 Chinese coals were detil.; the Layng- 
Hatbonie app. was used 1'he initial .softening point (7 
i coals) was ,*142 4^$^, fusion point (15 coals) 304-467®, 
soiidilicution ix>inl (10 coals) 410-090®, pressure of fu.sion 
l>oiiit (14 coals) 38 5 133.0 niiii., pressure at solidification 
point (14 coals) 82 3A> tiini., and swelling coeff. (17 
coals; 0 90 -2.72. 1 hose eouls showing greatest resistamv 
to gas How when plastic and those with the smallest rangi 
of pLihtieitv give eonipaiativelv good eokes. lYeasiite 
dilTiieiif I /ijlastie imige arranged the coals in order of their 
coking ability P measured plastic properties of fractions 
of various si/LS ol thi same eoal and obtained different 
results for lach sue. He lavors using 60 2(K)-mesh coal 
for thi test. Alden H. Emery 

A low-temperature carbonization assay of some Chinese 
bituminous coals C. C. Hsiao. Contrtb. Stn Yuan 
huel Jjib., Geol. Surt'ey China, No. 9; Bull. Geol. Survey 
China No 21, 13-14(1933). - Ixiw -temp, carboiiizatioii 
tests wire made on Iti Cliincse coals with the Gray -King 
app The cruls analyzed moisture 0.10 2.00% and, <m 
the moisture -free Imisis, volatile matter 21 .25 37 .fX), 
lived C 45 81 73.88, ash 4.31 20.59, S 0.57 5 47% and 
hfatiiig value 1 1 .121 14,902 B. t. u. Yields of coke, oil, 
gas, liquor and Nils and analyses of the coke and gas arr 
given. High yields of oil an given by coals with high 
content of volatile matter. 'Ihe well-known coking coals 
show lathei low tar-oil yields. The younger the coal the 
greater is the tar yield, laiw-tcmp. tars reflect thi 
I liaraeter of the coal more than high -temp. ITie gases aie 
iieh in said, hydrocarbons and arc relatively low in H*, 
CO and unsaid, hydrocarlxins. Coals from Shunkeng- 
shaii and Chiawang give & high oil yield and a strong coke. 

Alden H. Eniep'' 

Recent developments in coal utilisatfon. A. C. Kicld- 
ner. Bur Afiwei, Minerals Yearbook 1932 -i33, 433-50 
f 1 933).— Ri cent developments in rombustjpn ol coal, 
brown eoal as fertile/er, jdasties from lirown coal, bri- 
ctuciting, seim. of bright and dull coal, high-temp, and ^ 
low -temp, carbonization, hydrogenation and liquefacltoii ‘ 
of eoal, and syntliosis of elicin. products from gases pro- 
duced from lonl or rokc are described. Over BXd refer- 
ences. . Alden 11. Emery 

Uses of coal in the ceramic industxy. H. £. NaM. 
Am. Inst Mining Met. Kngrs., Tech. Pub. 509, 10 pp. 
(1933). — High-volatile i*oals are the most desirable solid 
fuels for kiln firing; low -volatile coals can boused. Pro- 
ducer gas is a desirable fuel and profitable in some larger 
plants. Natural gas is the greatest competitor of cool lor 
kiln firing and largely has replaced coal for firing the finer 
wares. It cannot compete with coal hi firing heavy day 
pmducts except in regions where cheap nui is available. 

Alden H. Emery 

, Coal-wadiability curves. A discasdoii of eOcimy 
formulas. G. S. Scott. Mineral Industries, Pmtna. 
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388 il--Fuas,€as, 

Sm Coa. Z, No. 7, 8(1983;); ef. C. 4. V, 8059.— Tlw 1 
Dimkjd^ and the mnce fonniilai ace dkcussed. 

Aldea H. Emery 

The toflaminaiiim of coal duata: (he efFeet of the nature 
of added incomtniatible duet. T. N. Maaon and R. V. 
IVheelcr. in Research Boards Paper No. 79, 

i3 pp.(1933). — ^Teets of 7 different incombimble dusts 
stioiw^ that their relative efficacies in preventing the 
propagation of coal-dust cxplorionswcro^in ascending order « 
of effectiveness: shale (2 samples) p fuiier*'d earth, an- 
h^itc limestone, pptd. CaCCh and gyp&um. Quantities 
were in the same ratios for both cools used.'bnc of 21 .7% 
volatile matter and one 3G%. With the latti^r G7^/t% 
of idiale, 57Vs% of limestone and 40% of gypsum were 
necessary to suppress inflammation. ^ A. H. £. 

Mechanical aeparation of the constita^ta of coal. 
David Brownlie. Slam Engr. 3, iMl, 44(1933).— Fusaiti 
and extraneous mineral matter can be sepd. from coal by 3 
fnith flotation in 2 stages with starch or dextrin treated 
with acid. In the Lehmann proccas, coal is treated iti a 
percussion mill and the 4 constituents, dificniig in fria- 
hility, arc roughly sepd. with air, Aldon H. Kmery 
The distillation of coal under very low pressures. 

V. Stone and M . W. Travers. Chemistry Industry 1933, 
♦)Sti 7.- Distil, of coal under pressures of 0.01*-0.(X)1 mni. 
llg and at a temp, of 350** yielded a brown pilch almost ^ 
coinpletcly sol. ui Calln and a small residue sol. in abs. ale. 
Yields wtre almost idimtical with those obtained by lUmc 
with C«ll6 extn. under pressure and the pobsibility of 
identity of the 2 exts. is suggested. il. L, Olm 

Possible production of low aidi and sulfur coal in Illinois 
lis shown by float-and-smk tests. David K. Mitchell. 
tJmv. 111. Lug. Uxpt. vStu., Bw//.No 258, 42 pp. (1933).— 
I'loat’^iid-sink data on Illinois (.'ouls from beds 1,2, 5, G 
<iud 7 which hav(* been compiled since 1931 are set forUi 
to show tlie Tilutive diftieulties ol produniig clean prod- 
ut Is in brief , N<i 2 coals are amenable lt> treatment ; No . 
r> vun<*s fuMii siniph t<» diflieuU; from No. G products of 
li'.s than G of ash ate possible; while No. V would 
I»iove Mmiewhat difllcult. X-ray tcclmie has proved to 
1)1 valuable in tiie study of ash in the coal strueUirc. 

H. L. Olm 

Coal. F. O. Trv<m and 11. O. Rogers. Bur. Mmes, 
Minerals Yearbook 1932 33, 381 418(1933), Coke and 
by-products. 1*. L. JieT<]Uist and 11. L. liimiit. Ihul 
119 32. Fuel briquets W. H. Voiiug and J. M. Corse. 
Jhid 4.’)l 8. Naturalgas. K.lL8waiison Jhid 517 33. 

Aldcn 11. Kmerv 

The present situation of the gas industry. 11. I^aurain 
M ni iotnpt rtmd. soi. mg. nvils hrawe 85, 1177 1214 
I 'M2) . A discussion of tiu probk ins relating, dirtctly oi 
imlirictly, to coal carbonization and the gas industry. i 

A. Papuieau-Coutun* 

Development of the gas industt^ in France. A. Buril. 

/ / J. 204, 141 2U933). _ P J. Wilson, Jr 

The development of the industrial field. J. W. Mc- 
I uskv* Gas noriti 99, No. 2508, Ind Gua SuppL 10*1 5 
‘'I3.i). Kiccnt applications of gas in Glasgow. 

• P.J. Wilson. Jr 

Town gas and industrial recovery. K. l>. Ktillor 
H'r)rW 119, No. 2568, Ind. GasSuppi. 10(i-7(iy;i3). * 

j^Lciit applications of gas in automobile factories, as a 
Motoi fm*l, and for railways. P. J. IVilsim, Jr. 

Possime improvements in gas and coke production. 

K Ilawtliom. Gas World 99, 349-51; Gar J, 2G4, 

•1 16(1933). P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Gas-manufacturini plant for a small works. Wm. 
-.tt. GflsJ. 204, 217 -18; Oor BWd 99, 37G- 7(1933) 

V MtiiiparisoiAif the Operaling and capital costs of horu * 
n‘al retorts, vertical retorts, carburelted water gas, complete 
K 'Ucaiion and a combination of horizontal retorts and 
' ii'Mirettcd water gas. P. J- Wilson, Jr. 

The Marienburg gas plant. Heidi. Gas u. Wasserfach 
7n, 729 2(1933)^ — ^A description of the Marienburg gas 
t'Mnt, with operating results. This plant consists of a 
L ik of 5 Otto vertical ovens with a Imilt-in producer . 

R. W. Ryan 


Top apid Cokp 

Centrafiied nuuiulacture and distrlbiAUm of gas in 
Oco. Evetts. Insd, Gas Enmrs, Conmmniea^^ 
Hon No. 71, 56 pp.(1933); cf. C| A. 27, 3584.— The 
plant of the Cokerios du Brabant is described. It haajh 
max. daily gas outpurof 116,400 therms, or a min. ohtput 
of 52,800 therms with all ovens at work and a max. output 
of 15fk3 tons of coke (for sale), or 1075 tons at a min. with 
both batteries compounded. Data are given on hori- 
zontal ovens heated by coal gas Cl) m: by producer gas (II) * 
and on continuous vertical chambers heated by coal gas 
(111) or by producer gas (IV) . I and 11 yield 59.5 therms 
per ton of dry coal, 111 and IV G7.4 therms. 1 and n 
yield, per ton of coal, 11,050 cu. ft. of gas of 488 cal. 
heatiug value; ill and IV give 16,000 cu. ft. of 470 cal. 
gas. I gives 6500 cu. ft. of surplus gas, II, 11,650 cu. ft.. 
Ill 11,300 cu. ft. and IV 10,000 cu. ft Net coke produc- 
tion was 1 875 tons, 11 407 tons, III 473 tons and IV 266 
tons. Benzene yield was I 9.4 tons, 11 4.86 tons. 111 5.0 
tons and IV 3.4 tons. Cost of gas per 1000 cu. ft, was 

I 6,0 cl., II 7.25 d., Til 0.75 d. and IV 7.‘3Ti d. 

Alden H. Emery , 

A new installation of Glover-West verticals at Forli, 
Italy. C. Jori. Gar i. 204, 632(1933).— The capacity of 
the plant lias been raised from a max. of 198,000 cu. ft. 
daily from the liorizontal retorts to 318,(X)0 cu. ft. by 
addn. of 8 Cstovei-West continuous vertical retorts. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr, 

Leakage in horizontal gas retorts. A. 11. Lucas. Gas 
World 99, 421-5; Gas J. 204, No. 367(), Institution of Gas 
Engineers Suppl, 0'-9(1933).— In older to det. tlie gas 
leakage liotii norizontal gas letorts, tests were made at 
New Worlley on fire clay retorts, i^ach 20.5 It . long and 22 
ill. X 16 in. oval 1> section, set 8 m a bed and filed with 
prodiKcr gas. The leakage was mlcd. by use of 
ioniiula: Leakage in therms per ton of coal cartionized^ 
797(a - t)/a((. — 13.2), where a =» percentage of COi 
111 the tlieoiitical combustion products (aii-free, dry), and 
L ■* peiciiitage of COi in the actual waste gasi'S (att-fri*t , 
dry) . In ti sts on 9 bi ds, m winch Hit working life of Uic 
retorts yarn d from 1570 to 2700 dtt>& and no retort had 
been setirfed within 20 days prior to the testing gas leakage 
lo<<st‘s varied IktIwcch 2.7 and 0.7 tUenns per ton. The 
[ircssure in Uie niiildle line of the t€ tort mouthpieces varied 
between 0.2 aiul 0.05 in. watti during each test. Increase 
of this jiressure to 1 in. mcreusis the loss to the order of 
of till gas Studies were made of tlie losses due to 
tiic permeability of the ritort material by pumping air 
into a .seali d empty retort. The leakage was measured by 
till rail of delivery of tiic air and the pressure in tlie retort. 

T he leakage ri suits for a ritort were lound to approximate 
a straight -lino fmiction of pressure. Leakage was not 
influenced by tlie working lile of the nlort, nor by the 
position m the setting. After si'urhng tlie leakage was 
greatly iiiei eased, and e ven after hot patching and spraying 
witli a refractory slip it was cxti^isivc. Generally the 
leidcage did not vary to any great extent beyond the first 
6-10 days after siurfing. Although the wet spraying did 
not tighten the re*torts, it did i educe the cokeAlischa^ng 
troubles frrim retorts with 1200 days of use to which it 
was applied. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The results of constructive policy as applied to a small 
gas undertakiiig. W. Clark Jackson. Inst. Gas Enps. 
Commumiation No. 52, 'iil pp.(1932). — Costs of caring 
for consumers' complaints due to naphthalene, rust and 

II >0 condensation were reduced from JL988 (1920) to £211 
(1930) and £1 17 (1932) by iustallaiion of a Dri-Gas and 
Naphthaleni. Waslier. Costs of operating, including 
capital chatges, were tl7A (1930) and £166 (1932). 

• Alden H. Emery 

Efliciency and economy in gas-works practice. H. C. 
Sims. Gas World 99, 446-8; Gas J. 204, 413-15(1933).— 
Small bill important economies in the gas mfg. process 
may lie effected liy close attention to such points as coal 
quality, elimination of heat losses in the pas producer, 
periormance of the charpng machines on honsxmtal retorts, 

• eW * P* J* Wilson, Jr. 

The derign of ffmn-gas-ffred fwnaces. F« L. Atlrin. 
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Gas World W, No. 2S72,Ind. GasSupfd, 112-18(1933).— 
A. deals with fftruaces operating at temps, of (K)(M20()*’. 

, • P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

% liiyestigating leactions taking place an gas generators. 
Rudolf Lehman. GlashuUe 63, 270(1933).— Investiga- 
tions of reactions occurring in a generutor with a revolving 
grate arc described. The coinpn. of the gas present m 
diitcrent layers in the generator is given. AI. V. K. 

Applications of gas analysis to industrial problems. < 
Morton Botiiiatm. Gas Age-Rnord 72, 2U 14(1933). — 
Numerous uomfigniphic cliarts lor solving practical 
problems are illustrati'd. H T-. Olin 

Viscosity of natural gas. W. 11. Berwald and T. \\ . 
Johnson. Bur. Mines, Tech, Paper 555, 34 pp.(1933). 

By use <»f a simple app., the viscosity of gases is detd. 
easily by measuring the relationship betweiii the tnctioji 
factor and the Reynolds no. for flow of gas through <*iteiiliir 
tubing. A gas of known viscosity is use«l to dil the 
relationship lowaiiv tulie. h'roni this califirutcd iilatinii- 
ship and from the flow of gases of unknown viscosilv 
through the tube, it is possible to ealc. tlic viscosity ol the 
latter within The smallest rates of flow (low 

Reynolds nos.) consistent with accuracy in voluiiietru 
mcasureiiient should be used. The observed vis<‘o.sitics ol 
25 natural gases c»f widely dilTeient clieni. coinpns. at IMI® 
I', and approx, atm. piessun wire 0.()(KKMUJ4h ^ 

Ib. pir sec. -ft , depending on the eonipii. I \pts. at h‘ , 
and SO**!', show a viscosity increasi* ol about 7^,, 
within this range, but varying s(jiiiewliat with tin tlnnn 
cotiipii. V'iscosities at ll»s. per sip in dilTii lilth 
from those at atm. pressure. Aldiii Tl. lmu*f\ 

Limits of inflammabiUly of natural gases. \\ . Joins 
and R. E. Kinnedy. Gas Age-Retoid 72, A'l ri(19;»:») 

Sge A, 27, 4(»r>7. II L Olm 

Thermal decomposition of the methane of Sarmasel ' 
(Rumania) natural gas. C. Candiu and J Kuhn. 
Chimte e^ tud metric Special No , s(»l ri(Jime, 19.13 1 . 

Ill the presiiiie of Ccitalybls, duonipii was coiiiphte .it 
800 l(HK)® according to ecpiation tTT 4 *- t' ^ 2 H 2 , 
without formation <ii internndiate pnalui'ts I he be-.l 
results wen obtained with tlie following catal\st . hi^t >1 
CaC 04 2, NiO 1, MnOj 0.5, ou .'in hi liluig support. 

A. Papmcaii-CiHitiiie 

The coordination of power relative to gas w'orks h M 
Hirks. Inst. Gas I.ngts. CoPnniuHiialwn No. 47, 40 pp. 
(1932).- The iisc'S ol powcT .itoninl u gas woiks, the iiic»st 
suitable fonns fot inch, and gmeiatioii in fiitl find or 
w'aste-heal boilers aii disiribid. J*ronss &ti.un is iistd 
tor the niatinf. of water gas, steuinnig n torts, stianiing 
producers, production of beii/dic, tiiatiuf ol (NlIi;.Js(),. 
heating ga^. ptior to pnriliration, gas diving, ili 'I he 
use of eoiiipresstd an, liydraulie powir, sb.ini and tht- 
trieitv as a nu'inis of tninsniitting power is disiussed and 
suecessful examples of each t\pe around a gas plant are 
described 'I lie list s of jMiwei in the works ol tin* Cias 
Light & Coki Co. are d« si'ribid. Aldeii II. I'jiierf 

Investigation of nitric oxide in gas works. Vineuit 
Ponaz/o Gu'* A iir- Retard 123 4t 19*>3) lln Schni- 
tan method for NO e- used 111 a inodcrn gas lot 111 tlu stiid\ 
of the gmii probh'Mi A eoiitiiiuous and eontiollef! flow' of 
gas and C)j 111 tin 2*1 latio passes to a mixing bottle 
where they nacl for 1.0 nitii. The mixt then passes to a 
solti. of w-pln nvleui diamine in AcOH where the Bisniark 
brown i.s meusured with the me of color standards. 

IT. L. Olin 

The application to the Batter -.c a Power Station of 
researches into the elimination of noxious, constituents 
from flue gases, and the treatmbnt of resulting effluents. 
O. W. ITewson, »S. b. Puirec, A Polliti and R. L.*Rees. 
Sac. Chew. Ind., Chem. Kng. Oioiip, .52nd Ann. Mi r ting. 
Preprint 1933, 35 pp.--A completi* dcsetiption is given of 
the development of a process lot ehniinatiiig Sf). froni the 
flue gas of a power station Tlu initial comn. of SOy in 
the flue gas is between 0.02 and 0.05'^, liv.vol. as a result 
of burning cool contg approx 1 % S. The gas is washed 
with aerated water 111 contact wifli FP oxide. A seccftid • 
water washing is effected in a tower coAtrucied of chemi- 


I rally inert maUrial. A finaltscriibbcr employs an aerated 
aik. soln. contg. 0.25% lime. After pa.ssing through a 
baffled chamber to ri’move entrained nioj.sturc, the flue gas 
is exhausted to the atm. with 90^/e of the initial SOa 
removed. The time of contact of the gas in the washer 
is about 30 secs, and about 20 tons of water and 10-12 \\\ 
of hme or chalk are used per ton of coal burned. The 
effluent from the washers is aerated to oxidise sulfites. 
The completed installation is capable of treating the flue 
^ gas resuliitig from the burning of 1.33 tons of coal per Jir. 
Also in Engineering 136, 459 01, 556-8(1933). 

1/. W. T. Cumniing.s 

Removal of acid-sulfur compounds from combustion 
gases. David Brownlie. Steam Engr. 2, 617-19(1933); 
cf. pnx'cdiiig ubstr. am! Johnstone (cf. C. A . 26, 33.59). — 
A suniiiiary and dist*iissioii. Aldeii II. I?mcry 

M niring sulfuT recovery from flue gases tm economic 
1 process. Anon. Steam Engr. 2, 531- 0(1933). — SO# is 
removed from ilm. gascsrfiy washing with milk of lime with 
an efliciency c)l > 90 '^;,. About 1 .5 tons of lime per ton of 
S and 200- :U)0 gal. of II 2 O per ton of coal burned contg. 
2^’; S are used. Alden II. EincTy 

Gum deposits in gas-distribution systems. I. Liquid- 
phase gum. A. L. Ward, C. W. Jot dan and W. 11. 
hulweiler. lud. ling Chem. 25, 1224 34(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 2557. - ('.uiii-foinimg coinpds. must be removed 
from the gas systems. 3 Ins may be done l>y si‘verul 
tiKtliod.s, namely, coii^eiisiition (with water for ccHiluig), 
hupercondt nscilioii (tt rngcration).conipicssion or oil scTub- 
biiig. Data on oil scnibbuig are picsented rather fiillv 
Rcdnetion ol (>, thi use ot adsotlH*ntf», IliSOi and mg. 
catalysts are cnxend. M. C. Rogers 

The upkeep of gas holders R. J. Milbouiiu*. G'a^ J. 
204, 275 80, Gas World 09, 39S 403(1933) .~AI. dks- 
eusscs laetors in tliL design to handle the* imposed loads, 
corrosion and p.nntinK P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Repairs to reinforced concrete - by cement gun method. 
(iiN) C J'laisoii. (las J. 204, 3t3 5^1; t»Vit \] arid 99, 
469 77(1933) — Ripaiis to gas plant struclutcs and pro- 
tectM»n against coirosivi atnis. by giiniting are desmbed. 

I*. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Corrosion from products of combustion. 33rd Report 
of the Joint Research Committee. Institution of Gas 
hngiiKit and buds 1 nixcisit^' Gas ./. 204, No. 3(>7f), 
Insitlufton of Gn\ Engtneefs Supply 2 1(19.33).- Tlu 
prelutiinaiy invt stigations iiulicale that H#SOt and II 2 SO 4 
fotineil bv <*ouibustion of S compels in tlic gas an tlu 
main cause of corrosion of gas appliuiicc.s; but the problem 
IS complicated by tlu prtsenci of oxides of N and water 
vapor eoiuhnsed to a variable extent in diffeient tj'pcs of 
appliances. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Third Report of the Liquor Effluents and Ammonia 
Subcommittee. Institution of tins Paigimers. Gas Woild 
99 , 425 7; Gas J. 204,sNo. 3(«76, Institution of Gas F.ngf* 
nrers Sut>pl , 4 5(|M33b bAjits. on the bwchem. oxida- 
tinn of gas works litiuor along with sewage m sectional and 
non-strtioiial bacteria Inxls. and 111 a lab. activated sludge 
app have shown that allhongh all the substances presetit 
could be deslioyed roinpktelv, the individual coinpds. 
are not all of the same nnporlanci*. 'ilie removal of 
phenol aloiu W'onld appi.ir to be of doubtful iMMicflt. It 
would seem that a pailiculaily suitable spent liquor would 
be prodneid from a crude hqiutr originating in ggs which, 
while still abovi the d(*w point, is passed through an 
efficieiit tar precipitatot , .uid is kept free from O until it 
enters the piinfurs This liquor will be free from higher 
tar acids, thuM^yanates and thiosulfates. Tests on the 
rentovai of Nlh and phenoh from ammonufcal liquors by 
disln. show that Nfb is 6 2 tiines*as vomile as phenol. 
Phenol is less volatile than the ere.sols. The presence of 
NHt in the liquor retards the distn. of phenol. A process 
for rectmnng NIIJTCOa from crude •vertical retort gas by 
conen. of all the Nil# in a fraction of tlie gas contg. snffi- 
cient CO# to combine with it in mob pilqMirtions is out- 
lined. The NHi and C()j arc alisorlied coniiiiuously in a 
liath of NHJICO# from which the salt crystalliws. Losses 
of bensenefrom the Partington benzene ffroc9.ss dephtnotezing 
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piant been ifcduced by yeudimg all fbe vapors leaving i 
the plane in a scrubber fed with gas liquor. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Liquid purification with otherwise waste ammonia. 
John D. Price. Gas World 99, 342; Gas /. 204, 142 3 
1033). — At Montreal NIli and HsS are partially removed 
roni coke-oven gas by walei circiilati*d in a closed system; 
first, through the final cooler in which absorption occurs; 
second, through the producer gas coolcs in which the Nils 
and HiS are taken up from the water by the producer gas; ^ 
unfl last, through a set of cooling coils. 3'he cooled water 
is then rctunied to the final cooler. The NHi is reduced 
from 3(M) 3.K) grains per 100 cu. ft. to 120 150, and the 
HiS from 250 90 grains. The Nils in a mixed gas contg. 

02% coke-oven gas is further n^diiced to 20 40 grains 
entering the oxide boxes by an addiil. water wash. This 
water is distd., and tlie NH| added to the gas entering the 
primary cooler. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 3 

The removal of phenol from gag-house water. I and 11 
Otto Krebs. Chem.-^Zfg 57, 721 3, 743*4(19:i;i).- 
A review of phemtl scrubbing methods with diagrams of 
app. and flow. H. L. Clin 

Modem methods of benzene refining. The use of 
inhibitors to prevent gum formation. W. II. Iloffert and 
O. Claxton. Gas u. Wm^erfach 76, 704 10(1933); cf. 

C, A. 27, 405.3. -J^revious methods of stabilizing motor ^ 
l)c*n/eiu* resulted in excessive loss of unsaid, hydrocarlions. 

mohl valuable niliibitors for prcjventing gum formation 
in storage aie pluriols and aminoplicnols 'Die effect of 
inhibitor addii. can be detd. both by hnding the sninll anil, 
of gum fomud during the inductive period us well as the 
inaigth ol this penoil before apprec'iablc ambs. of gum 
are lonned in thi oxidutinii test for gum-forming tendency . 
Wink* 0.ul''( com erestil contg. at least a- and p~ 
erisrjl is sufficient f<ir niaiiy ben/enes, O.OJj--O.Ori% is 
added for siiletv. Although lliis inhibitor i> suitable for 
iiuiiiy beu/eiies, some gtvi better results with o-uaphthol, 
/)-inf*lhvl:iininopluiml, ^-lH*n/\lutuiuopheiuil and pyro- 
gallol. 1‘aeli inhiliitor has a riefmite range <»1 coticn. over 
winch it gives the min. amt. of gum during the inhibition 
pi nod. Inhibitors nnist be volatile and must not form 
iion-vohilik eoinfids. Crude lnii/.em may ('oubiin SO», 
which pri‘viiils inhibitot action, or subsUiuces such as 
ihiophcnol wliicli reduce their aciiou. Thi*se substances ^ 
:i> well as inhibitor'' pr« ‘'cnt in tin crude Iwiizenc are 
iLiuoved by treatment with dil. alkali solii., followed by 
wadiing. liaelly Ci»loied In ii/enes with a bad od<»r may 
Ik givi-ii a prclitninarv treatmeiil with 2VJ byvol.of75- 
of H'lbtb beloie the alkali treatment Odor alone 

uiav be removed bv 3 by vol. of 2.5 II .SO*. 
Mter the alkali treatment and water washing the Inm/ene 
i ilrld ainl tin inluliitor adekd during distii. to prevent - 
gum formatton. Tnated ben/eius ordniarilv fonn about 
1 mg. glim during storage iqi t<^lS months and rarely as 
luiK h as 5 mg. per lOit cc. Advantugi s of this pi Gees', are 
lun It agent cost, iioappn eiablc at id tar, grt alcr aiitikiicH'k 
I)ow« I of beiizt tie, higher yields and adaptability to 
< oiitmuoiis operatitm. P W. Kyan 

Physicochcunical conditions in the performance of dis- 
tillation installation for production of crude benzene 
•s KroleveU. Khinistmi 5, 23()3 71 ( 19.3,3).— I'ubuluT 
pitscnlalioiis anil diseusskm art gheii of the phys. and 
‘liMii. conditioiib obseived in the di»tii. for ucovery ol 
I Hide bcii/one extd. from coking gase.s. Clias. Plane 

Sulfur elimination from flue gases. David Brownlie 
S.Vaw; hngf, 3, 22 (1933). —Addition to C\ A, 25, 5759. 

Alden 11. Emery 

The removal of sulfur from metallurgical coke. III. 
Coking coal <%ith thf addition of inorganic substances. 

I Shinaiiciikov and A. N. Hlazhennova. J. Chew 
hid (Mosew) 1933, No. ff, 31-«; cf. C. A. 26, 3951.- 
llu .ttidn. of NaCl4o coal before* coking removes mtirc ^ 

I I > >n I the product than any other sulxstancc studied . Mg ( t 
•I lid MgCO* rentove stmicwhai less S than NaCl, but tin 
kn.d^ S content is still below that of untreated coke, 
'UCr)^ also increases the yield of gas formed in the pioi*- 
' ' • R <irc and CaCOi do not greatly hIUt the S content. 


and Fe ore lowers the vield of coke. CaO binds most of 
the S as CaS, lowers the yield of coke afid increases the 
yield of gas. Dolomite increases ihj content of org. 8 in 
the coke and decreases the yield of gas. H. M. D. / 
The treatment and distillation of tar by hot crude gases. 
Alfred L. Holton. Gus J 204, 331-41; Ga^ World 99, 
435 45(1933).— Tars which m<*et in all iiarliculars the 
Brit. Standard Road Tar Sj^ificatiuns are successftdly 
liroduced by contacting vertical retort tar with the hot 
gases from a Trefois i>roducer in a vertical main, and by 
circulating it through the collecting and offtake mains on 
several liatterics of vertical retorts. The mains are 
insula tt*d as completely as i>ossibk*, and are so operated 
that the gas temp, at the point of initial contact with the 
tor Is sufficiently high to cluiiinatc all oils not requircd.in 
the road tar specified . N o water is circulat’d in the mains . 
'rbe heavy tarry deixisits ordinarily encountered in the 
foul niain.s of retort houses have not been found. The 
process is simple. Operating results and design for tar 
sfirays are given. The lesults of an expt. fti which 12 tons 
of vertical retort tar were tracked hy the process of the Firma 
Carl Still are <lcscri1x*d. F* J* Wilson, Jr. 

Cold tar. II. Mallison. Teer u. Bitumen 31, 273-6 
(1933).- The projxTtics of tar for use in volatile solvents 
for rtHul surfacing and their deln. arc discussed. 

F. W. Tung 

Coke Oven Manager's Association. Presidential ad- 
dress. W. H. Mordecai. Gas World 99, No. 2570, Coking 
Sect. 113 M; Gas J. 204, 2r)3--4(1933). - A discussion of 
the relative values of coke properties to different consumers 
leads to a plea for more research. P. T. Wilson, Jr. 

The coke-oven plant at Beckton Gas Works. R. W. 
Hunter. !nst. Gas F.ngr%. Communnation No. 68, 54 
pp(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3,589.- The coke ovems, the 
. iwmlucer-gas plant, mid the tar and NHi recovery planf^t 
^ Beckton Gas ^oiks arc descriU’cl. Detailed costs and 
yields are given for contimioiis verticals, intermittent 
verticals, coke ovens and horizontals. A. II. Emery 

Recent developments in coking practice. Heinrich 
Kop|x*rs. fittv 204, 297 72(1933).- Carholux is a coke 
pniiluced by eniboni/ing coal lielwcm 980’* and 720®. 
Its reactivity api>runclu‘S that of wcxid charcoal, and is 
practically the same for any kind of coal. The burning 

• qualitk>, high crushing strength, low friability and other 
inopcities reudex Carlioliix an excellent domestic fuel. 
Tests made m a full-scale cxjitl. oven have shown that by 
adfln. of a suit aide filler (low-tetnp. coke) practicaUy all 
caking colds m,i> be converted by ttiixlenile tem|)s. into a 
large -.si/Ad, solid fuel, and frothing and .swelling of the 
iMXil in the oven are jm»veuted. The investigation has 
also shown that an oven width of 11.8 13.8 in, is suitable 

^ tor the cm bomzatioii ol most coals at medium temps, and 
the T>rfxbictioii of a liirge-si/ed high-temp. coke. For 
Cai bollix alone 1 1 .8 iii. and le.ss have advantages. Cai bo- 
lux is prixliiced at Biuay, France, in 50 Kop])crs hairpin 
ctniibination ovens, each with a capacity of 120 cu. ft. of 
C(&1, the designs of which arc fuiLdamciitallv the same as 
those for liigli temps, lii these ovens the charge is homo- 
geneously fused with no ceut(*r paiting, and the pieces 
biokeii up by the coki guide often have a surface area 
J each of 10.7 sq. ft. The filler is produced in rotary » 
horizontal retorts, and then thoroughly mixed with the 
rest of the coal. Thi* niixt . is so pro]K)rtioned that shrink- 
age amounts to 1.5 2 cm. on each side of the chargi*. 
The eoke yield is 7-9% highcT than by high-temp, carboniz- 
ation of the same coal. An oven of narrow width and cor- 
re.sjK>ndingly small capacity, even with lower carboniz- 
ing temps. ^ shows no reduction in daily capacity as 
compated with a large 'bven at high temtis. Since the 
capitll cost for a plant with narrow ovens is less than that 
for a jdant with wide ovens, the cost of iiroduction of coke 
cannot lx* higher. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The prepantion of coke for fbe London market. F. M . 
Birks. 6flr/.204,399 402(1933).— The coke is quenched, 
crushed, screq^ied and finally cleaned in an effort to 
provide a smoketess fuel of jiroper .size and quality for the 

* dMerimt uses. Iff the larger gnules the denser cokes fnnn 
coke ovens and iiflcrniittcnt chambers are sized somewhat 
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■ ni a ttar than thib Hitter ookc$ from verdcal continuous and 
liorizontal returta. T. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Studios on colca and charcoal. XV. Preiiaration of 
loleetiTely do -ashed caxbon. Y. Oshima, Y. Fukuda and 
S. Takaidiiina. /. Soc, Chem, Ind.^ Japan Suppl. 
blndinfc 645-6(193:0; cf. C. A. 27, 3804.— Samples of 
coke., charcoal, sugar C and C lilack were treated, for the 
purpose of selective removal of ash, with JICl, HjSOi, 
HNOk, IlF and a niixt . of ^Cl and IIF. 11 was found that 
gas coke and charcoal dilTer markedly in llF-sol. ash 
content atid that in the charcoal the percentage decrease of 
ash due to the IIF-IICI treatment is almost identical with 
the sum of those due to the resp. individual treatments 
with HF and HCI. The gas coke did not show such a 
diferentiation but a ctTtain anil, of ash was sol. in iKith 
acids. Kxpil. results fen* the various acid treatments aie 
presented. C was oxidized oiilv in the lrt*alinents with 
HNOs. Karl Kanimcriiiev‘*i 

The influence of pressure -hydrogenation upon the cok- 
ing constituent! of coals. 1. J. li. lUoin. J. Chan. 
Met, Mminff Soc. S. Africa 34, J -44(1 93.1). Foiii non- 
coking coals were hvdrogenated at 380 396® for 5 hrs. 
The ri'suJtiiig shiny pitch-like sulistaiice was stionglv 
coking. Heating alone or undcT pressure is inenc'cfive. 
HydroKeiialioii forms large units, of licnzcne-sol. Mib- 
stuuGes resc^mbling the tn'ii/m* piissiirc e\ts. of bitiiniin- 
OU.S cool. Fraction 1 1 added to higli-tcmp. cokt* is I muling . 
fractions III and IV yield strong coherent cokes. At 80® 
lienzene remove's oily as well as solid niatiTiuI ttom the 
hydrogeiuited c<iul, leaving ]esidae.s with coking pruiict- 
ties. At 270® all coking elements are e\td.; Iht solid 
fractions form 7ik-9l% of the ext. Witli incrensnig ma- 
turity of coals liydrogetiali-d the ext. at 80® falls relative* 
to the portion exld. at 270®. The increase* in Iht ben/e‘iie- 
sol. portion in coals hvelieivTiiateel above 380® is eliie te* 
solid rather than eiily ti actions. Hvdnigenatioii is mem' 
seMwitive to iiicreast* in temp, than in pre*ssiue. AfliT 
hvdrogcnaiiem anel oemiidete exiu, with fieii/e'ni, linther 
hydrogenation proeltices tnoie l)e‘nzc‘ne-soI. material, but it 
cvenliiallv rcuclics an e-iid point 1 1 vdreigemation i ese.u t h 
is reviewed. Seventy references. AleJeii II. Fmeiv 

Plastic properties of coking coals. Jost'ph 1). Duvis, 
F. W. Jung, llcrnard Jue'ltiur and D. A. Wallaee, 
Ind. Eng. Chrm. 25, 74( 19:»3). — Plastic lanut teMs ( 

applied to 22 Aniericaii coals eoveMing the range in lank of 
those sifitublu for coke making have been cotitlaled with 
the coking jiroperties oi the same co*ils caib(»iii/eei l>v the 
Bureau of Mines test methods. Ihe tests are: expansion 
and coiitracliou by the I>ainiii-Agdt itji'lluxl, tesistance to 
the passage of N bv Ihi* laiyiig-llatlionie method, tlie 
max. stickiness using the plastometer, and the .iggUifni- 
atiiig power by the MarshaU-Bii d met luxi . 'Phe qu.dity of 
the coke is measured by the av. of the sliattei index on 
1.5 in. and the tumbler index on 1 in. The Damni-AKde 
test is the only one that d(X*8 not show a rough piriportion- 
ality with the strength of the coke; the agglnt mating test 
is the liest measure of this projierly. The apparent 
grs. and the porosities of the eokes are shown not to varv 
mueh for cools of medium and high rank. 

1*. J. Wilson, Jr 

The combustible properties of coke. H. K. B lav den 
aud H. L. Riley. Gas World 00, No. 2570. Coking Sett., 
116*21(1033). — ^An app is employed for comparing the 
combustible proiHTties ol coke by mea.suring under stand- 
ard conditions the min. air cnrrcnl in which coke of 10 20 
I, M. M. grading will continue to bnni, and the relative 
rates of coke consumption. The results were readily re- 
producible. Correlation t>f tb* n*snlts fronuivcliminory 
tests by this method with kiiowi^tx*ifatmance of cokes iu 
domestic appliances and iti cupolas inclicales that ihe 
method is capable of difTi'reiitiating cokes on tlie basis of 
diffcrtaces in their combustible properties. 

P. J. WUson, Jr. 

Behavior of coke in the open grate. K. T. Lloyd, F. 
Bell and H. J. Hodsman. Oas J. 204, Nck :f670, TnsUtu* 
lion of Gas Engineers Suppl., 12-16(1033).— The be- 
havior of cokes when coiLsumed in the ojicn grate has been 
esamd. 01^1 correlated with the propcftics of the cokes 


capable of measurement in the lah«» reaetiviW to CO% 
and to O, ignition temp.* a«i content and bullr^density. 
The ignitahikty oi a no. of different cokes was increased by 
the application of a skin of coal (tar Is the adhesive), the 
effect lx*iiig most pronounced with coke made in continuous 
vertii'al retorts. The treated coke emits some smoke, hut 
the quantilv can only be a fraction of that from coal. * 
P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Fuel ec'oiiomy lit the gloss iudust^ (Browulie) 19. 
Watci’lcss gasholdci accident at Neunkirchen (Anon.) 24. 
lise of coal as a fertilizcT (Kissel) 15. Sepg. mixed ma- 
terials such as thost^ of **run-of-«iine’* coal (U. S. pat. 
1,931,008) 1. App. for injecting liquid material into gas 
sttcams (U. S. pat. 1,9:10,848) 1. • 


Fuel briquets. Walter K. Trent (to Trent Process 
j Corp.). TT. S. 1,929,800, Oct, 10. PulvtTizcd biiuinin- 
oiis coking coal is mixecl^with heavy hvdrocailxyii oil and 
the niixt. is heated stiffii'icnlly to vaporize a siibstauUal 
poitioii of the oil and to reduce the uiiya(>c>rizi‘d portion to 
an asphaltic condition. The coal particles thus are coated 
witli a.splioltic material and this coated material tlien is 
mixed with a siitwtaiitially greater unit, of low volalilt* 
t'orlionaceous solids such as coal or coke and the mixt. is 
foniicd into briquets. 

^ Fuel pastes. James S. B. Fleming and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 394,690, June :i0, t0:i:L 
Fuels in paste or like^orm adapted to pnNlnec heat for 
relatively short iieriods are obtained bv iiicori>orating with 
11 solii. of nitrocellulose iu ElOH or MeOH a nitrocellulose* 
that Is iiisol. in the ale. Citric acid or other agent pre- 
venting gelation, small amts, of other combustible liquids 
not causing solu. of the insol. nitrocellulose and coloring 
materials may be added. 

Solid fuel. Hugh Arcblittld. U. S. 1,930,377, (let. 10. 
A mixt. is formed of cokable material sueh as anthrucitic, 
bituminous and tarry materials so jiroportioned as to coke 
without sulxslantiul deformation and to retain as pianos of 
fjK'ilc* fracture the faces where pressure has lK*eii applied ; 
this mixt. is extruded in the form of a thick-walli'd tiilic 
having a small bore, without substantial preheating, into a 
coking zone so heated that the surface of the extruded 
nniterial is subj(*cted inmicdialelv to a temp, above tlu* 
laiigc r»f sticking temps, of coking coals, and coking is 
cftt'cted while the material is still m the form of a tube. 
App. is descrilK'd, 

Apparatus for testing fuels and other combustible 
liquids to ascertain tiie temperatures at which they igpite 
spontaneously in heated air and the intervals at various 
temperatures between contact with and ignition or explo- 
sion in the heated air. William Helmorc. Brit. 394,736, 
July 6, 1933. 

Low-temperature carbonization of carbonaceous ma- 
terials. Mathias Pier flud Karl Winkler (to Standard- 
T. G. Co.). II. S. 1,929,649, Oct. 10. For sepg. the 
contained oils from semi-Uquid oil-bcaring residues ob- 
tained by destructive hydrogenation of carlionaceoiis 
materials sticli as coal, the oil-lx:aring residue^ ore made tip 
into a paste with finely divided solid carbouizable material 
I such as lignite dust and the mixt . is carbonized at a low 
temp, in the presence of a coimlerflow of hot inert scaveng- 
ing giis. App. is descrilHfd. 

Destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials. 
Hein I. Waterman (to N.-V. de Bataafache IMrolcum 
Maatschappij). IT. S. 1,929,528, Oct. 10. fn 4he 
de.structive hvdrogenation of matcri^ such as brown coal, 
a catalyst is used comprising a mixt. contg. Mo and an 
activated ma.s9 derived from an alk. F'e oxidc-contg. ma- 
? terial obtained from the conversion bf bauxne to A1 oxide 
by wet treatment. Cf. C. A, 27, 4379. 

Apparatus for proportional mixing of coal and binder for 
briquets, etc. Emory K. Jones aud Jesse L. Knight (to 
Winding Gulf Collieries). V. 8. 1,929,693, Oct. 10. 
Various structural, mech. and operative* details are de- 
scribed. 

* Apperatna for wadiing coal or other minerals. George 
Norton. U. S. 1,981,800, Oct. 17. 
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CooiFreMiiig Ml More MEiac. C. Otto & Co. Q. m. 1 
b. H« Cksr. S^,9G9« Sept .*19» 1933. Details are gieen 
of a method of procedure m which the pressure apidkd 
varies inversely with the water content of the coal. Cf. 

C. il. 27, 2561. 

Vertical retort euitahle for dietUUng coal, shale, lignite, 
Btc. Kmest L. Schtilt*. U. sTl, 931,417, Ocl. 17. 
Various strurttiral and niech. details arc described of an 
app. comprising a heating cylinder taiid 2 superposed ^ 
surrounditig concentric rotatable cylinders -spaced apart 
frhxn the heating cylinder. 

By-^product recovery in coal dlatUlation.* Laurenct^ R. 
Forrest (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,930;124, Oct. 10. 
Parts of coai-4ptn. gases are cooled and tar is sepd. from 
them. The n^stilliug gases are cleaned to sep. tar and 
pilch jiarlicles from U^mu. Tar is distd.'by bringing it 
into intiniate contact with atiolhcr part of the hot coal- 
distn. gasc's, the resulting gases ate cleaned to sep. sus- ' 
pended tai and pitch i>article^ from them, and the 2 
portions of cleaned gas<*s ate combined at a temp, altovc 
the dew poun for tlu^ gasi^s for water and then art* passt.*d 
(lirough an ainnioiiia saturatoi at a temp, above the dew 
point of water. App. is described. 

Spiral baffle apparatus for purifying steam hy removal of 
condensed water and foreign matter. Wilson L. Me- 
I^uglilin, lleirold L. McLaughlhi and Virg Ballon. , 
U. S. 1,031,135, Oct. 17. It. S. 1,931,13d relates to 
structural ffalures of a st(*am coudcnsiT and water pre- 
1it*atcx . 

Steam condenser. Henry E. Hyer. U. S. 1,029,403, 
(HI. 10. 

Apparatus for supeiheating steam, llemrich Pe])crkoru 
and Olio H. Ilattnuiiii (to 3'he Superheater Co.). U. S 
1,020,514, Oct. 10. Stiuctural fealuics 

Steam desuperheaters. 1 he Sii|Kiheut(T Co. Ltd. and ' 
Jc»hn E. W(hk1. Tint. 3il4,417, June 29, 1033. 

Apparatus for desuperheating steam, etc . Dagohei t W . 
kiidoii) Uo 'Jhe Su)K*ilKcUcr C<».). U. S- 1,929,520, 
0<'l. 10 btinctui.d cind o[HTa1iV( details are desaibed 

Combustible gas. Win. W ( )del] (to Columbia Kngi- 
iieeriug Maihigrim ut Cutp.). U. S. 1,930,442, Oct. 10. 

A iiii\t. ol slejiti and ludicx'rirboii gas comprising chiefly 
CiHh and C 4 il]o IS nitrodiued nilo a highly heated fuel lied i 
to pioduce a gas coiiipnsing ebsentially II and CO in the 
ratio ul 2 I to 3 !• lesp., and the lesultiug gas is eiiiiched 
by at hast puitiuUv lelounnig m it, iii a chanilx:r contg. 
reliactoiy niaU*titil, hvdnx'arboii material ot iioimally 
liquid chaiacter. App. is dewTilH:!!. T. S». 1,030,443 
1 elates to the nixinuf of gas by air-blasting an ignited fuel 
Ix^d to bring It tt> iii(*aiides('euce, m parately introducing a 
hydroiviiboii material into u stnain of suiicrhcated steam 
and thoioughh iiiixiiig and luxating the steam and hydro- J 
cat bon mate rial to above friO^, iiitroducnig the heated 
gaseous product into tht iiicaiidc^nt fiul lied from above* 
and removing the resulting gas fiom lictieath. The gas 
generated contains 2.0 3.5 times us much 11 as CO and i.s 
substantially free frrmi siisiK'iidod carbon resulting from 
pyiolysis of the dnx^urlion inat< rial App. is descritx^d. 

Purifying ^gases such as coal gas. 'Physsen'sehe Gas- 
iiiid Wosserweike G. iii. b. H. Get. 5^3,417, %St*pt. 2, < 
1933. Adda, to 457,2(i4 and 482,880 {(\ A. 24, 445). 
I'he bulk of thi* tar ls renirived in known manner, uiid the 
gas is yieii ecMiled to Ixdow 15", e. g., to — 10", in two 
stages.* CioHg ls rctuovod in the first stage, and most of 
the NIli in the si*coud stage. The gas may lie treated 
directly ill the first stage with an oil which dissolves CioHi, 
and ill the second stage with cooled NHi liquor. I'he 
gas then may Lie treated, while still at a low temp., with 
a dchydralitlg liquidh < 

Purifying coal gaa. Gcwcrkschaft Mathias Stinues. 
Ger. 684,048, Sept. 14, 1933. Coal gas, which has been 
purified and cooleddii the usual way, is freed from residual 
CioH« by iiassing it at a temp, above 40" and at atm, or 
raiS4*d pressuro through an oil which dissolves CioH». 
Oil vapor IS then removed from the gas by cooling. 

CoAlHlIgtIllatiiMa gaaci. Harold Kemmer. Ger. 684«-* 
(UL. The sensible heat of the combiiation 


producta from gaa worics, coke ovens and like plant is used 
to operate an absorption refrigeratinK ipachine, and the* 
low temp, attained is utilized m purifying the coal-disln. 
gases. 

Horizontal retort gystem for producing gas and«coke. 
Hermann Brbcker. Ger. 583,113, Aug. 29, 1933. 

Step-grate gas producers. Woodall-Duckham (1920) 
Ltd. and James W. Relicar. Brit. 391,737, July (», 1933. 

Heat-regenerating system for water-gas producers using 
pulverulent or liquid fuel. Gas- uqd Tt\r G. ni. b, II. 
Ger. 5a3,415, vSept. 18, 1933. 

Gas hblderB. Shell-Mcz ft B. P. Ltd. ntid K<lwin [I. 
P. Yomig. Brit. 395,0(57, July 13, 1033. 

Dry gas holders. Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Num- 
bi*rg A.-G. Bril. 394,270, June 22, lOEW. 

wateriess gas holders. (Firm of) Aug. IClonnc. Brit. 
393,887, June 15, 1933. 

Means for maintaining horizontal the floating disk of a 
gas holder Kdivard L Pca«4c. Btit. 393,285, May 30, 
J9:i3. • 

Desulfurizing gases and vapors. I. O. FarUmiiul. , 
A.-G. (Hans Bahi, inventor). 0<t. 583,387, Sept. 2, 
1933. ('»as fir vajKir inivts. cuntg. II.S and org. compels, of 
S are passed at 300 <500® over catalysts such as Sii, I’b, 
Cii, Zii or Cr, of thcii oxides or salts, iiv hereby the org. S 
comiKh. are reduced to II 2 S. The ll^S fomied, atid that 
originally iweK'nt , are then cataly tirally oxicli/ed in known 
manner at a lowtT temp., e. g., 2(X) 450". Details arc 
given of the treatment of coal gas. Cf. C. -4. 27, 2564. 

Removing hydrogen sulfide from natural or other gases. 
Giovei M Ford and Otto H. Sihcx*nwald. IT. S. 1,930,- 
876, Ocl. 17. The gas is contacted with aii aq. sohi. of 
NaCI coiilg. dissolved Ca(OH )2 under pnssitte at least as 
great as that of the incoming gas; sianit beating liquid is 
withdrawn and .steam is passcxl through il in an dficn 
receptacle; the residting licjuid Is cooled in heat-cscliange 
lelation to water at atm temps, and the cooled liquid ts 
pumped into fresh aq NaCl soln. contg. dissolved Ca- 
(OH)i prc*iiaiatorv to lK‘gmniTig anothei cvcie of opeiation. 
The gas contact is effect t<l couiitci current wise. App. is 
dcscrilicd. 

Removing sulfur oxides from flue gases containing free 
oxygen. Henry J. Iloclsnian and Alan Taylor (to W, C. 
Holmes and Co. Ltd.). XT. S. 1.931,408, Oct. 17. The 
gases are jiassed ctiiitiummslv through a cdiaiubei in which 
they aie subjecU d to a co-emrent contact with an aq. sohi. 
contg. NHa. 

Extracting phenols, etc., from oils containing them. 
Ralph H. McKee, V S 1,929,438, Del. 10. Uib such as 
•'tar oils’* are treated with a relativt'lv strung aq. soln. of 
an org. acid salt of a base-forming imtal such as Na 
cymeiicsidfonale 111 ordi-i to e\1. constituents .such as 
phenols and the solii. is slimI., dild. anil boated for re- 
covery of the extd. substances. 

Removing carbon oxides from gases. 1. G. haibeiiind. 
A.-G. (Cicoig Schiller, uiveiiloi ) . Ger. 583,24 1 , Aug. 31, 
19«*Ki. CO and CO 4 aie removed in one oiieration by 
washing the gases at atm. ot laised pressiiic with aq. 
hqiiids i*ontg. a cuprous compd. and a ditlicultly volatile 
amine capable of eoinlnning with COi, pieferably N(C 2 H 4 - 
OH)s. 

Tar distillation. Stuatl P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). 
U. S. 1,930,130, Oct. 10. Hot fresh coal-carbonization 
gases from vaiioas coal -carbonization units are divicletl 
into 2 parts. Giie pait is cleaned at a high temp, to 
remove solid and hquid inipuiitieb entrained in the guses, 
and the matter thus removed is disUl. m the olhei iioitton 
of the coaf-catlxinizatiqu gases while thev are still hot, 

^ andilbese gases ore cleaned at a high temp, to remove 
entrained solid and liquid imrticlcs, and the cleaned gases 
are cooled to sep. clean oils. An ariangcmeiit of app. is 
dcscritied. 

Coking agkiomexates of zinciferous and carbonaceous 
reducing materials. Karl H. Bunce (to New }ersi*y Zinc 
Co.). U. S! ,1,929,408, Oct. 10. See Brit. 344,570 
iP, A. 27, 820).* 

Coke-4»ven onOmtion. Carl Still G. m. b. H. CW. 
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084,057, Sei>t. 14, 1033. Details are given of a methcMl of 
taming channels in the comprvsseii cool mass in the oven 
chambers. Cf. C, A. 27, IIW). 

•JteEenarative vertiuB^iiamber coke oven. C. Otto & 


Co. O. m. b. H. Ger. 584,056. Sept. 14, 1933. Addn. 
to46«.762(C. .4.23, 1M6). 

Roller mill for breaUaK coke. Roy W. Green and 
Aldridge & Raukeu, Ltd. Hrit. 394, 4S0, June 29, lOilS. 


22— PETROLEUJM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND \V(X)D PRODUCTS 


W y. KARACUIKK 


The world’s petroleum resources. K. IlnmschwtK. 
Mem, compl, rend, soc, ing. civils France 85, 144 94 
(1932). A. Pill lincaii -Con lure* 

The nature of Roumanian petroleum, htnil St^verin. 
Petroleum Z, 29, No. 2S, 13 10(1933). — Anulvticjil data 
for ^ictrolcum ftoni vaiioiis RdiiiiinniHii fields aic ).dveii, 
including C, H, S, N and () coiitfiils, and the |Kncc‘ntat*<‘ of 
liKht and heavy naphtha, kcTosi-iu- and bus oil. Ttir 
oil coulaiiis 1-4% of lijihl aromatic hydi<x*url)on.s. 

r. M. L(‘vine 

Chemical composition of petroleums. A N. Saklianov 
and R. A. Vinihyati!/ Ardo/ u, Tver Q, IVO 2, JS7 9, 
202 3, 220 2(1933); cf. C, .1. 23, 3S(K).— 'flic .nomatic 
and unsaid. hvdrocaitKins, naphthenes and iialhaiic 
hydrocarbons of 8 Kiiroi»^‘an oils have Ixrcn sci»d., detd. 
and exatnd. l)ata aic talnilatcd to shoi\ that Oa hvdro- 
carbon.s cont]nisc tlic.sc 4 classi's and tlial (5 tv|H\s of 
pcttolcuin arc drdiiicd by thcii clicni. conipii., e. g,, O) 
nictlmiic; (2) na]>hthcnc; (3) iiicthanc-naphlhcni*. (4) 
aiomatic; (s^O mi‘tliaiu*-naphlhciK*-aromatu‘, and (0) 
naphthciic-anniiiitic fHdrnlfiinis. Types (1), (2) and 
(3) arc chatacteri/cil liy small propdrlioiis of polv cyclic 
rofnpds. and by Ioiib side chains, hi Tviu‘ (3) theic 
arc more |k»1vcvc1u* aioinatic compels, and naphthenes. 
In (^'0 1^*^’ structures aic most coinplicsittd 

auothc skU chains shortest. It yields Itic best lubricants 
liiasinitch its only the polvcvclic naphthenes and <uomatic 
comiMls. Itibiicalc, llie tncvclic Ihmub mote viscfius than 
the liicyclic. Aromatic coinpds. arc iiioK* \iscous than 
naphthenes Inti resist OAi<lation less. F. A\ . Jniu 

The chemical composition of petroleum. I. The 
chemical composition of petroleum gases N. 
hanov, A. I. Uoladtiriti and I. I. Lapkin ihsudatst- 
vennoe JNiiiuU,-Tekh, JzdateUtvo Mo\tow-Petfo tad 1931, 
3-17; cf. C, J. 27, llf)l. A’anons methods foi anah/iiiB 
Bases aie deserilK'd. Orozny naturnl e..uscs au eluwiLlii- 
ized l)V a high content of casing-head gasoline (23 30% 
by vol.) due to tin* high temp, of the petroleum in the 
well, 75 SO®. The eonipn. ol gases, dependnii’ on the 
depth (.sand layer), is (av.): CH4 31,f» 51.0, C\n« 7.'* 
12.S, Cfllh 11.0 21.7, iso-t',H,o 7.2 11.5, C«H,o d.O 9 5, 
C8H12 ami limhcr 7,4-13.4% ami sp. gr, 1.207 l.JII. 
'Hie dctiis were cained out w'ith ga.ses frcid from aii and 
gasoline. Gas used in gustilinc coiiiiirissing plants fiotii 
the New Giozny fichl eoiitaiiis CTI4 44 S, CjIIr 7.5 S, 
CsHb 14 17, CM bo 8 9, iso-Cilbo 7 9 and CMba ami higher 
homologs 12.5 i!}%. The Old Grozny dis^ricM has C 
types of gas. (J) is similar to gas from New Ciro/nv 
lields and (2) eonlains CII4 70 75, C?Ha ti 7, CMl< 8-10, 
C4H10 5 7 ami C'^Tb* ami Inj'lier lioiriolog.s 4 5%. Gasts 
IroiTi the Maikop oil iuld C.' horizon eoiitaiii C'H4 85, 
CbIIb 3.5, C.i 11 h 3.S, kMbo *'iul higher li<»molog.s 3.3 and 
COj 5; those from the K non/on eontaiu: Cfb 7 10, 
tyie 17 25, CsHh 35 40, CMb» IS 19 ami tMIu ami 
higher hotuologs 7 S%. The amt. of casing-head gaso- 
line found in g.is from the New t»io/”v lields is 1050 I HK) 

TH?r cn. m., Old Choziiy IV Ids (a' 350 g. ik't cu. m., 
and (b) 200 g. per cn. m. am' that from the [ilaikop gas 
is in.signitlcant . Properties of scane stabilized gasolines 
are given. 11 . Method for the determination ofetiie 
chemical composition of straight-run gasolines and the 
determination of aromatic compounds. A. N SatJiauov, 
M. I). Tilieheev and A. 1. Dniiiskaya. Ibid, IS 79. — 
A large no. of synlhctic mi.\ts., individual eoin])ds. and 
fractions from iK^troleiim were investigated, it is eoii- 
cliided that the detii. of “bcn/cne/* ;*folueii( and 
•‘xylene" fractions can he carried out hy the amlmc p^. 
tiitrolMmzi'nc, rcfractometric and sp. grf methods. The 


lefraetometric method is given preference U^catise of ils 
simplicity and the small anil, of substance needed. The 
dctii. of aromatic compels, in the 150 2(K)® fraction is 
made b\ the aniline 01 iiitrobcuzcnc method because of 
the smalltT uitltieiice of tin* vaiyiiig striiciarc of aromatic 
compels, m tins fiactioii on the crit. soly. t«*mp. method 
in aniline than on the sp. gr. and the n. Accordingly, 
j the n fractometric ami the sp gi. methods can lx* applied 
onh to fractious b. Ix-low 159®. All 4 methods can be 
used in ditg. the aroint ie coinpds. in the fraction b. 
U l«»w 150“ and tin n liaelonietne and the sp. gr. methods 
aic iirtletred. Jmo* easnliiits b. to 200“ the uuihne and 
the iiitto!)cn/ene methods ol iKlg. the aroiiiatie comixls. 
aic best. \ohnni*liic methods arc not sufiicieiitly ac- 
ciiiati fill the detn. of ajomatic coinpds. HI. Methods 
for the determination of the chemical composition of 
I straight -run gasolines and the determination of naphthene 
and paraffin hydrocarbons. \, N. Saklianov and M. 
1). liliclutv. Ibid, SC^IOt.- -Tl is concluded that ohein. 
imthoiis h»r tin* dctii. of iKii>hlbcnc and paraffin hydro- 
caibiins aic of little use bf*causi‘ of the inert elieiii. nature 
t>f these indriMMi lions. A ditn. of these livdroi*arlM)iis 
on tin* basis of ihcir pli\s consts. is difficult tx*caiise of 
tile piesiiicc of pataffin and nafdilhenc h> dnx'arboiis of 
vatioic slincliips. Ihcrtforc, (he l»est niclhod in this 
' cast* is the aniline inethotl. A pliys. sepii. niav be elTeetcd 
by (I) d^tii. nndti reduced lucssiirc, (2) distn. in the 
presence of a thud ingredient which has a diiri*renl soly. and 
(3) free/ing out vjim- of (he normal paraffins (in some 
eases al>o oilier hvdtoeurhoiis) . It is thus possible to 
.M*p. nariow cuts of these hvdroearboiis (gasoline*) into 
3 gioiips; ;. r*., iioiinal paiaflins, lirancherl paialliiis and 
naphthims In tin evptl. pail of this leport pure in- 
dividual parallin lurlroearbons W'cie obtained by the 
heezing niithod IV. Methods for the determination 
of the chemical composition of kerosene and lubricating 
oil fractions. A. N. Saldianov and K. A. Virabyniit/. 
Ibid. 105 ;»5. This invistigalion was cm lied out with 
till pnncipil Russian and some of tin Americaii cinde 
oils CchITs. hir the rhtn. of aioniatic eoniiHis., iiaidi- 
tlieiies anil ]sirafliiis wue foLiiid in the course of the expll, 
pnxedim wliieh is described. Thus iiiisntd. eunipds. 
wiie dttd. by the I or Hr nos. d<*seribed m XII, while the 
aioniatic eoininls. weie deld. by the ilsSGi method, 
3*'. vols. (inonoliydTate)|i were sufricieiit for the complete 
removal of aroniatie coinpds. The amt. of the aromatic 
hvdroiMibons n moved iiiav be ealed. by the phvs. coasts, 
of the fraction Ix'fotc and after treuttnent, with the aniline 
niethorl. The detn. of naphthene and paraffin hydro- 
eaibons left alter the lemoval ol aiomatie (oinpds. can 
Ik* ilTi-rUd by di tg. lliMi phys. coasts, such as their 
aiiihiie poin.s. The iiietliane h\drocarbons which arc 
im'senl 111 tla lieaviei fi act ions are detd. from the amt. 
of solid parallin which is the only satfl. h\dtocarl^ni class 
presiiit 111 ih(* heavy li.ictious. V. The d&emicol com- 
position and classification of crude oils, /btd, 130 74.-- 
On the basis ol the methods described in IV the chciti. 
compn. of fractioiKs of 2.3 crude oils was detd., 60® cuts 
being investigated. This led to the following classifica- 
tion of ernde oils: (1) i‘atailinic irutCe oils (Grozny paraf- 
finic oil, Oklahoma- Da vciijKirt, Texa<5-Mc\ia, Oklahoma- 
Tonkawa). The Amencaii paraffinic crude oils contain 
1.3 2.0% of parallin, while the Grozny paraffinic crude 
oils cotU.'iiii 6 9% of was. GuUcian, Roumanian and 
Ivasl Indian crude oils are also high in* paraffin. The 
asphaltene content dws not exci'cd 1-1V$% wwl tha^ 
•of resins, 6-0%. (2) Crude oils having an unchanging 

high nroixntioti of nauhthenes are vorv rare. A tvuical 
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^ “ tho<tf)o80r cTtide oil which contains 

00% and more of naphthenes. (3) Paraffin-naphthene 
mixed crude oils are sdso rare. They contain au exc(\ss 
of naphthenes in the lower fractions while the higher 
fractions have more aromatic compels. crutle 

oils have 1.5% and more wax, while the content of as- 
phuKcnes and neutral resuis is very small. Surakhanut 
crude oil is a representative of this class. It contains 
up to 0% of (Niraffin. (4) Kepreseiitafivcs trf the paradin- 
nat>htliciie-aroinati^ class and Grozny ]iiixc<l-i)iis(^ light 
Voziiescnskii, hght Maikop, liibi-lCilKit uiid Iluiitington- 
Heacli (Calif.), cnidc oils. (5) This class, the naphthene 
aioiuatic, is repn*siMitcd by the Grozny mixed base ciudc 
oil dciivcd froai the upjar layers, heavy Maikop, Uiim- 
gadui, Kiimaki Kaluga and Hull (Texas), crude <»il. 
They contain, as a lulc, not more Uian 0 8% wax but the 
amt. of neutral lesiii is high, reaching 15 !?()%. (ti) A 
purely aromatic crude oil is Penn oil. It is chaiactciizcd 
l)V a high sp. gr. and ptc'valcmv of aroinatu' coni]Ml.s. in 
all tractions. This tyiie of ciudc oil is very ruic. The 
analytical procedure of sepg. aioiiiatic conipdb. troin 
various fraclions with the ai>plication ol lifiuid SOi and 
the use of the aniline method is discussed and clioractcr 
islics of inanv fractions are tabulated. VI. Content 
of five- and six-membered naphthenes in straight-run gaso- 
lines. A. N. bakhanuv, A. 1. Doladtigin an<1 I. M. 
Kgorova. Ibil. 175 H^l. -Naphlheiics were «lctd. in 
gasoline (b. Iwlow 150") fractious |^v the /Adniskii catalvtie 
delivdiogenatioii iiiclluxl. 'I he prepti. oi the catalysts 
(Pd aiul Pt) as well as the aiiulvtical pi<ict‘dure is de- 
senU'd. The unsaid, couipds. obtained siiniill.nicously 
by dch>diogen<ition of said, conijids. prcsi'iit iti llic cuts 
wcie dttd. by the \ metliod. The aioinalic coiuikIs. 
were ieiiiove<! liefoie the <lilii. of iiapblheiies. Tliiis, 
t)() W5“, 05 122** and 122 150“ tuts tie'll fioiii aiotiialic 
(.omi>ds. of the Palakhaiio-Subniiclu, Siiiakhanm, Iiibi- 
hibat, Dossoi and Gio/ny crude oils wen* analy/ed. U 
was tonud that Baku erude ^als contiiii up to 50% of 
SIX ‘lilt iidx'ied naphllictus, which exccc'd thosi ot liv« - 
ini nilATcd comp(b ni the niaiotilv ol fraUions. All the 
entde oils investigated had a tiUA. of six uietiibeicd 
iMphthtfies in tin 05 122' ir.icti«ni, ixttpt I Uf-f r iriuli 
oil VII. The chemical composition of lubricating oils. 
A. N Sakliaiiov «iiid M. A. lh«hi/lux lUd. JK# 21 f; 
tf (\ A. 25, dMti. VIIT Physical properties of hibri 
cating-oil fractions and their relation to the chemical 
composition. Ibid. 21S 30. Tin* b. p., nu>l. wt , ms- 
(osity, and thish jMiuits ol luoricatuig oils .in iloselv 
n luted to their i lu ni. coinpn. *I be mol. wts of Inbricntiug 
oils liHMiig tiu same visc^isiU depend ii|U»n the ehmi 
ij.iLuii of the <riJd< Oil. It IS higlu.sl ior iMiafinne eiiKle 
oil* and lowest ior asphalt -base (miphtbeue aiotiialic ) 
ermli oils, thi iiiethane-iiapblhenic crurb i-ils 'iicupyiiig 
un mt( lined rate position. 1 tni<^ oils <it the ‘uiik tech, 
apt ilu at ion have dtflc lent inol wts. Snuilarly, tlu* b. ps, 
ol till same teih hibncaluig oils depend on the nature 
of till (Tutli nil. They an highest foi nitthaiii erode 
oils and lowest lor asphalt -I nisi* crude oils with iinthaiie- 
n.iphlhetiK enidc oils havmg un niteiint duiti position, 
llish points of liibiicu ting -oil haclions d« pi iid on tluii 
• i» ps. and both depend on the naturi of the enidi oil. 
Ihiis, hibrieating oils fioin inelhaiie crude oils ari dis- 
tingiiished by a coiiiparativi-ly high b. j) and mol wt., 
wliih tBose from nsphalt-base ert»cle oils have i ompara- 
iivt Iv low b. ps. and nu»l. w^Ls. IX Chemical chai 
acteristics of parafiins and ceresins. Surakhanui paraffins 
and ceresins. A N. Sukhanov and 1.. V*. /herdeva. 
/ >td. 23l"-15. -CiTcsins as well a.s paraffins form a group 
methane •hydrcK'arbons. ^ Ceresins, conlrary to tlie 
iMr.iffins, produce slablc niixl.s. with oils which eaiinot 
‘•epd. ^roiii the cen*sius either by filtiatioii or swc*ating. 
ttusms can be diidd. without decoiiipii. if the tiiiip. is 
I'U't sufficiently low. At higluT temps, they disHI iiiid’ r 
•MitLil dccompfi. and partial conversion into paraffins. 
^ Hide oils contain Inith ceresins and jiaraffins. The 
l.dtir are obtained in the distillates from paraffins already 
pn^i'iit in thCfCnide oils and only in part from demnipd. 
sins. Sur^hanui crude oil is high in ceresins which 


1 were sepd. by the authors and investigated, llaviiif 
the same m. p., the ceresins are distingui^ied from the 
paraffins by higher mol. wt., visoesity, b. p. and mtro- 
bciizene ps. Tlie high b. p. of cf^resins porniiti th^ir 
sepn. from paraffins which distil easily with tlie distillate 
while tlie ceresins are coned, in the residue. Chemically 
the ceresins arc distingui^ed from the paraffins by the* 
ease with which they arc attacked by fuming }{?S 04 . It 
y is possible that ceresin.s lielotig to ,tlic isfiparafiin scries; 
however, this is not yet proved. Paraffims sepd. from 
Surakhanui di.Htillates are identical with those obtained 
from Grozny distillates. X. The chemical characteristic 
of paraffins and ceresins. Grozny paraffins and ceresins. 
A. N. ^khanov and N”. A. VasilVv. Ibid* 240-54. — 
The solid hydrocarl Mins which are st*pd. from Grdzny 
paraffinic crude oil belong also to the paraffin and eiTesm 
class, though Grozny crude oil has more parafiins than 
* c*eresins. The fractions of Grozny paraffins are similar 
to the eorresiKindiug fractions .sepd. froffi paraffin-contg. 
tars from brown coal and shale. The paraffins are dis- 
tmguislied by a plate or slrip-like structure of Uieir crystals 
whtoli are closely interwoven. Though an admixt. of 
oil or tar does not change the structure, an uddn. ot ceresin 
acts strongly on the structure of paraffins, changing it 
into a needle-like, finely cryst. agglomeration. Ceresins 
4 from (*roziiy crude oil arc very .similar in their phys. 
proptTties to thovse from the Surakhanui crude oil. XI. 
The chemical composition and structure of asphaltic 
resinous petroleum substances. A. N. Sakha nov and 
N. A. Vasirev. Iltui. 255-85. — Asphaltenes in contrast 
to tn^utral n^sitis arc present in the p<*troletini in colloidal 
solii and they can be pptd. quantitatively with an 
excess of petr. ether for whh'h they are lyophohic*. 
properties. 'Phey eontum C, 11, O and S, Neulral 
resins form a true soln. in petroleum. On l^ing sepd. 
by adsorlH*rs in a pure state Uiey are partially trans- 
formed into asplialUmes, depending on the nature of the 
adsorhiT. They eonsist of C, II, O (and vS). The con- 
tent of ast>hti)leties and neutral re.sins in different pe- 
troleums and their products differs atul their presence is 
indicated by the coloration. The color in the distillates 
is can-tcd almost exclusively by neutral resins, part of 
which distils over evf*n with the light gas-oil distillates. 
' 'Pile main portion of the rcvsins, however, is kit in the 
distn. residues. 'J'he amt. of coke formed in petroleum 
is in direct relation to the asphalt content, which is the 
principal coke-fonning agent. The coke no. of pure 
neiitrid resins is higher, the higher their mol. wt. The 
coke no. of asplialteiits is considerably higher than that 
of the lii*aviest resins. An investigation carried out 
with Grozny asphalt and Balukhanui-Salmnchi erude oils 
7 and their products shows that the chem. comtm. of the 
resins obtained from the above produ<*ts is const. Mol. 
wts. of nculral resins do not exceed KKJO and are of Uic 
same magnitude as tlie mol, wts. ol tlie corri'Sponding 
(listUlatcs. Asphaltcmes have a considerably higher 
mol. wt. which Is of the magnitude of several thousands. 
Both asphaltines and neutral resins arc highly polycyclic 
coinpds. with not more than 1 double bond. The former 
g are formed from neutral resins by condensation which is 
easily e ffected bv a no. of factors. A further condensa- 
tion of as|)halteiies produces the insol. modifications 
fcdilnni-s, carboids). Neutral resins are formed from 
the basic petroleum hydrocarlKins (and S conipds.) by 
oxulatiim (and sulfoiwition). Tlie procedure of sepg. tlie 
above substances is described and llieir conipn. and 
properties nre tabulated- Xm. A method for deter- 
mining the unsaturateh compounds in gasolines and 
V hea^ petroleum fractions by means of bromine numbers. 
A N. Sakhanov, R. A. Virabyantz and A. P. Mesh- 
chi'ryakov. Ibid. 322-32.- Expts. were carried out 
with uiisatd. conipd.-iiiixls. si*pd. from cracked gasoline, 
with cracked gu.soline, gasoline freed from aromatic 
cfunpds. to which caprylenc was added, and with Grozny 
asplialt-liasc ciluje oil. It was found that sulMStitution 
and addn. products are formed with petroleum when 
acted upon by halogens. This method caunotik therefore, 
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bt UM‘d. In nij^t cases and particulaxly iu fiuctions 
b. atiovp 120^» tne substitutum no. exceeds that of addn. 
The sufmtitution no. is unreliable because it depends on 
RiShy {actors such as the amt. of reagent wu*d, the degree 
of exposure to light, and temp. ITnsatd. hydrocarUms 
of high mol. wl. do not react with halogens. XIV. Polari- 
metric propertieB of crude oil. A. N. Sakhonov and 
O. M. Kagan. Ibtd. 333 42.— The iollowing oils were 
investigated; Balakhanui, Siirakliaiiui, Binagadui Kir- 
maki, Bibi-Kibat, (iro7.ny parafiiiue, Cirozny slightly 
paruffinte, CVrozny, Maikop, Kaluga, Dossor, Makat, 
vSakhaliu, Mcxla, Huntington Beach and Hull fuel oils. 
It was found that the optical activity of methane, nietliatu 
naphthene and iiaplithaie oils is low, the highest activity 
lieidg sliown by the naphthene -aromatic crude oils. A 
treatment of the optically active distillat(*s with fullci*'- 
earth and llsS ()4 does not ailcct tlicn optical iiropcrlii** 
'Phis indicates lliat aromatic coinpds. an not the cattsi 
<}f optical activKy. Siuci^ highly ncLivi* oils iK'long to 
the naphthcne-anmiatic class, it is coiK'liided that the 
optical activity is oharactiiislu' *)1 highly polycyclic 
iiupliUicncs. A. A. Bochthngk 

The constitution of Ural petroleums (Perm). N. 1). 
Zelinskii and Yu. K. YurVv, Jirenn^ioff-Chnn. 14, 
347 9(193:1); cf. 6\ A. 25, 4112 and Sakhaiiov. ei a/., 
part VI of preceding abslr.- Amilytical data for d iraclions 
iK'twcen 150** and 240® are tahuhiteil. Arniiialic conip«ls. 
were detd. by both the and the :iinliiie-i>oml 

inelhcKis with different results. IlydnKiroiiiaUc conipds. 
were detd. as aromatic compels after catalytic dchydto- 
gi^nation. Paraffins and naphlhtMic hvdrncarlMins were 
detd. by the Carpeutt^r naphtlictic no. and the uniime 
fioint. Aromatic coinpds. wm highest in tlu JTiO 70® 
fraetion. Hcxaliydroaromatic (*otiipds. were the same 
throughout the fractions. Other polyiiu4h\lcm cyclic 
and paraffin hydrocarlKms iiuTcascd with b. p. Mono- 
substituted Calle derivs. wen* found only in Ifie 225 240® 
fraction; all tibe disubstituted hen/ems wen o-di*- 
rivs. Naphtlialcne hydrwarljons were found neither in 
the aromatic coinpds. nor the dehydrogetiute<l li>dro- 
aromatic compels, in contrast to the results with Baku 
oils. F. AAr, Jung 

Crude petroleum and petroleum products. O. R. 
Hopkins. Bur, Mines, Mtnerah Yearbook 1932 33, 
459'95(1933}. Natural gasoline. (1. H. Slua Tbtd 
A3r> 44. Asphalt and related bitumens. A. H. Redtiihl. 
Ilnd, 5C>r> 04. Aldcii If. Finer y 

Petroleum-refineiy technology. A. J. Kruemer. Bur. 
Mines, Minerals Yearbook 1932 33, 511 15(1933). - Tin 
cliaiiged status of petroleum rehning during rec’eiit yeais 
is reviewed. All pliases of refinery opemi am havt been 
modernized and cracking capacity has lM*eii increased. 
Developments in puriiicatioti of gases, mi'lliods for prwess- 
ing various fractions, hydrogenations, etc., an* describf*rl. 

Aldeii H. iLiiiery 

Technical developments in petroleum and natural-gfs 
production. H. C. I'owler. Bur. Mines, Mtnerah leat- 
book 1932 33, 497-r)lMK1933) ; cf. C, A. 27, 4912. The 
interrelation of oil and gas production and iccent lUvclop 
inents in engineering research arc di.sciis\sed. A. Ti. F' 
The recovery of hydrogen sulfide from petroleum 
refinery gases. Ludwig Rosen stein. Petroleum Z. 29, 
N<i. 24, 4 0(1933). —A practical method for removal ol 
HiS is dcscrilied involving absorption in KsP 04 sohi. with 
the formation of KsIlP 04 , KHS and K^S, from which niixt. 
the HaS is recovered by heating. The par Hal pressure 
of HaS at 20® in the vapor above a 2.57 M soKi. of KsP 04 
cuiitg. 1.53, 1.35, O.OS and 0.85 ^ols. of HaS per 1^. of 
soln. ore, resp., 10, 3.7, 0.9 and 0.4 mm. In practiee the 
rich soln. contg. the HiS is pumpe<l on to the top plate of 
a column and on its journey downward iH'coiues gradually 
devoid of its HsS. The method is superior to absorption 
in NaHCOt soln. or interaction with or | olythiemates 
1o give free S. I«M. lA*vme 

^ety at petroleum-cracking plantflL ®R. L. Marek. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 551, 02 pp. 41033). The ifi- 
fiuence of 'temp, and corrosion on cracking equipment. 


1 selection of proper metals for various equipment, the 
prevention of corrosion, toxic vapors, infiatnmable vapors, 
etc., are discussed. Alden H. Emery 

Conversion of fatty and waxy substances into petroleum 
hydrocarbons. W. K. Seyer. Bull. Am. Assoc Pe- 
troleum Geol. 17, 1251 -(17; J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. 19, 
773 8:1(1933).- The most stable portions of org. tis$ue.s 
are fatty acids. It is assumed that p(‘trok*um is formed 
frf»in a wax-like sifbstanee. When a pure hydroc'arbon 
is h<*ated in a bomb a complex liquid' and gaseous mixJL. 
IS obbiitied. The reverse does not occur. Hydrocar- 
lM)n.s arc unstable at high U^ps.; the rate of dccompn. 
in either the gast^ous or liquid ptiasc follows the mono- 
itiol. law. Tliere is no definite temp, atcvhich rtiictioii 
U'gins and the rale of dccompn. at any temp, can be calcd. 
by the Arrh(*nius equation. When satd. hydrocarbons 
art* iiinled, unsatiJ. hydrocarbons are produced and 
fraction of them undergoes mol. rearrangi'incnt to foi’iii 
satd. cyclic hydrocarbons^ Another fraction polynicri/is 
Ol recoiiibint‘s to form complex hydrocarbons of thi* 
l)ranchi*d chain or ring type. The transformation of the 
waw siibstanees can be regarded as a sort of low-temp, 
high-pressure distn. process in which pressure favor.s the 
production of cyclic hydrocarbons, intimately, only 
gases, composed of low mol. wt. hydnx^arbous and a deiisi* 
seini-soHd or asphaltic material, reniuiii. A. H. L. 

Petroleum storage-tank coatii^a and corrosion in oil- 
craddng installation cB. I\*rry. Paint Varnish 
Production Mgr. 9, No. 11, B) et seq.(1933). — The corro- 
sion of petroleum -sltirage tanks by sour crurh* oils is 
outlined. Tlie use of noueorrosive ^loys is too expen.sive 
and thcrefou* paints must 1)0 relied upon to pi event Ihe 
coirosion. The characi eristics of various coatings whiih 
have been tried are dist*ussed. G. G. Swaid 

Petroleum and synthetic gasoline. Carl Bosch. Pe- 
iroleum Z. 29, No. 27, I- 10(1933).- Destructive hydro 
genation of coal is reviewed and its economic imporlame 
IS clisciissed. I. M. Lt*vine 

Oil fields of Poland, geological and statistical summary. 
Charles Bohdanowie/.. Bull. Am. A\soc. Petroleum 
Geol. 17, 1084-1097(1933).— B. gives data on the density 
and quality of crude oil from various Polish oil fields. 

Aldeti H Itmi'iv 

Generation of oil in rocks by ediearing pressures. IV V. 
Further studies of effects of heat on oil shales. W. 
Kand. Bull. Am. Assoc. Petroleum Geol. 17, 1229 Tifi 
(1933). Changes produced in the choraeler *»r Inssil 
org. matter l>y healing arc dm* to fractional dec'onipii. ol 
its cheiin(*ally complex striM’lnrcs. The nature of Ihi* 
intermediate products depends in part on the tyr)«* ami 
stall* of preservation of the org. material iu the shuU*. 
Differences in character of sol. products obtained fioni a 
givf*ii sliale under various conditions of beating aie not 
leadily appari*iit; voriafdc results are more easily noted 
ill the amt. of conversion effected and in the vol. of gasi’s 
prcKluccd. Fonnation of sol. bitumens iiiidi*r tluTnial 
conditions in the lab. depends on temp., time and vohi 
metric ratio between the org. matter in tjie rixk ami 
the TK>ri* space accessible to gas. Rate of bitumen iorina- 
tion incn*ases with the temp. During the. Isl 24 hrs. of 
heating, approx. 6 times as much bitumen was formed at 
300® and (»J times as much at 350® as was formed at 
250® . Time is more important at high than at low temps . 
and during the early part of the conversion iiroccss. 
Vapot iJiessures sufficient to retard volatilizalion ate 
neeessaxy to bitumen formation. The* org. products 
formed (roiii oil shale and kindred rocks as a result of 
healing are derived from their insol. org. cemstituenis bv 
cracking. Some products may be umnediAcly sol. and 
oUiers immediately volatile. Certain cunstitumts may 
lie broken up repeatedly. The phys. conditions del. 
the amt. of conversion and the iiatfire of the products 
formed; in the absiuice of especially favorable conditions 
the trend is toward the production of volatile gases and 
fixed C. Alden H. Emery 

The distillation ol Wurtemborg oil Shales. Franz 
Waclaw. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 32, 4 7(1933).-’* By 
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dtatn.lof 100 tons of ttliak^in a rotary kilo there were ob- 
tained d-C tons of heavy oil (8 100 kg. gaaoline 

(S 0.8-3%) and 1800-2200 cu. m. of gas of 7500-0200 
B. t. u. Vat gasoline has a strong odor and does not lend 
itsdl to refining because of the lafge losses entailed and 
deepening m color. By treatment of Uie heavy oil with 
Hi ^4 an ichthyoMike substance was obtained; ichthyoi 
itself could not be formed since no C^ 4 S is present. The 
oils could be used as fuel or Diesel oil. £xtn. with CSs 
yielded 1.536% bitumen contg. 3.08% S; with KtiO, 
CHCli, (CHC 1)3 and CCI 4 tlie yields wercsnialler. Con- 
clusion: While the ash from the distn. ot the shale can 
t>c utilized for hydraulic cement or building material, no 
gcKxl use hosdseen foimd for the oil. 1. M. Levine 
Influence of rotary mud on the production capacity of 
oil sands. K. W. HTauchli. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 30, 

I 4(19:13). — The influence of the addn. of rotary mud, 
water, oil (26® B4. or tank l)ottoms free from light ends) 
ot u(tua gel is dismissed. With particular refmenec to 
the OUalionia City field it was found rational to use nnid 
or water while the well was still under high pressure but 
when the pressim* was con.sid(*rab1y reduced, ptoduclkiu 
greatly tniTeased by tlie addn. of oil or gel. The loss 
of oil by absorption in the sands is relatively small, vie, 
0-1:LO%. The subject is reviewed with reference to 
other fields. T. M. T.cvinc 

Pretreating crude oils with alkali. A. S. Velikovslui 
and A. V. Druzhinina. Nefiyaihe Khocyadslvo 25, 48 55 
(1933). — ITie caustic treatment of Baku crude lubricating 
oil (a mUt. of light Balaklianui-Sabiuichi and light Bou- 
nianiau crude oils) by using a 4% soln. of NaOH and pass- 
ing itiu count ercurrent to the crude at <i5“70® lowered tht 
acidity from 2.292 nig. KOll to 0.402 mg., the neutraliza- 
tion being effected up to 90.7%. The eauslic Mudge had 
u blai'k color, and its org. pait hud au acid 110 . of 124. It 
cuiitamed 36 .8 Vo of unsaponifiable substances. Tlie 
stability and the color of the crude oil were improved and 
emulsions wen not formed, while the distillates had a 
lietter color and needed smaller amts, of reagents in the 
final treatment. Because of the removal of naphthenic 
<iculs It otti the crude oil the distn. equipment is not siihjeeti d 
to coirnbioii. Similar results were obtained with othir 
Baku oils , in some cusc*s the stieiigth of NaOTI was changed. ^ 
Ail treated oils .showed a bight r amt. of ask. Heavy 
eriidt (iiU eontg. 0.9 1.2%) pttrokuin acids acted less 
favurnbU ; some tif the alkali remained in the oil and 
(]mt< a high ])ioporlioii wus found m the sludge. 8 ouk 
oils such as the T^mba crude oil foitned eiiiiilsioiis which were 
bioketi by adding 1% oi kerosene naphthenic acids. 1 he 
alkali sludgt. ctiiiiaiiied up to 50 00% ot oil. Thectmipii 
nf tilt dig. pail sepd. from the sludge fxom Bibi-Eibut 
crude oil contaimd: asplialtogcnic acids 0.23, naphthenic i 
at'ids 0,3.52, asphaltenes 0.90, resins 4.07 and ''oil" 
U\%, The oil is composed^ of the lightest and the 
luaviest crude-oil fractions A. A. BiK'htlingk 

Isolation of pure benzene from Shukkoko crude oil and 
its identification by comparing its properties with those of 
pure benzpne. Masakichi Miziita. J, Sac. Chem, 
Ind., Japan 36, Siippl. binding 448 50(1933). — Puie 
lienzenc was sepd. from the crude oil fiy repcatisl frac- ^ 
tionatinn and crysln. of the lien/ene at low temps. Com- 
parison with Merck's c. p. U'UZime showed that the jirop- 
eitics df the 2 were the same. Karl Kuinmermeyer 
Cracking process. K. Berl and W. Diciist. Petroleum 
Z. 29, No. 32, 1-4(1933). — Gas oil was heated for 70, 
li)0 and 310 min. at 4(K)® and 425® undtT pressun's of 18 
ami 24 atms. under conditioas whmdn the gasoline and 
gas were cogtinuoiisly removed as fonned. The gasoline 
yields at 425® were 4 times the yields at 400®. 1 . M . L. * 
Craddng with liqtdd metal as heat-transfer medium. 
Alfred Oljerle. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 25, 1-2(19:13) 

I. M. Levine 

Determinatitn of unsatorated and aromatic compounds 
in cradeed gasoline. 8* S. Nametkiii and E. A . Robinzoii. 
Neftyanoe Khmyaistno 24, 1H4 6, 230 3(1933).— Thci 
authors carriqjd out expts. on synthetic mixts. of 60-95® 
vnta of dearomatized gasoline with various proix)rU<nis 


of qyclohcxeae, benzene and aiuylcne. It was found 
that the oompl^ness of removal of aromatic and unsatd. 
compds. with HgSOi depends np6n the structure of fht 
unsatd. compds. present as weU as mx the rati(» of the 
above hydrocarl k>ii& in the mixt., and on the conen. and 
the amt. of HxS 04 used. Thus, mixts. cmitg. about 20% 
of cyclohexcne and 15% CsHe are freed from these hydro- 
carl)on.s after treatment by the Kuttwinkel method, by 
use of 3 paiis of the mixt. and 1 i^t of the reagent and 
.shaking for 100 min. However, a mixt. contg. 20% 
amyleiic and 10% CeHg still contains 8-10% of unsatd. 
comixls. Mixts. contg. relatively less unsatd. com}>ds. 
(50% of the aromatic compds.) contain 23% of polym- 
erization and condeii&ation products which are not 
removed by the aljovi* reagent . IT3SO4 treatment 'with 
acid of giadually increa.stiig stiength effects a removal of 
some of the arouiatie and unsatd. compds. while the Katt- 
witikd reagent leaves J0%. When the Kattwinkel soln. 
is used first, followed bv trcalincnt Witli ILSO4 contg. 
1% of SOi at — 5“, 1 5% remains; re|>eated treatment 
wiUi oleum icmovcs another 2 V 3 % winch indicates ai{ 
iitlock of satd. hydnx'arbons. Nanow cuts of cracked 
gasiihue weie treated with 80, iK), VM and 98%, H 2 S 04 with 
1 voj. of gasoline and 2-3 vols. of acul with shaking for 
20 luin. In another series the Kattwinkel soln. was used. 
'J'he latter soln. was more effective than the HtS 04 , al- 
though identical lesults were obtained with a pri'limituu-y 
tieatiueiit with H3SO4 of lower strength followed bv the 
Kattwinkel Ircalmcut. The deviation of results olitained 
iiy the H 1 SO 4 metlmd from that of the Kattwinkel methcMl 
may amount to :$()%. In the deln. of unsatd. comixls 111 
the presf'iicc of aioinatic comixls. the H 1 SO 4 cannot Ik* 
applied iieoause of the attack of the H45k)4 on l>oth aro- 
tiiatie and unsatd. hydrocat Ixm.s. ITie benzoyl pcrcstide 
metliod was ioimd to be very deiieudable with synlhetie 
mixts. such as mentheue-gasoliue, menthcne-ljen/.ene, 
hinoucnc-inen thane. The detn. of unsatd. coni]>ds. i»v 
the above method in uarrow cuts of erac'kt^d gasohiu 
showed deviutioas not exceeding !'/*%» provided that 
:K) 50% of uiisatcl. compds. were pn-seut. A. A. B. 

The mechanism of detonation, or knocking, in internal- 
combustion motors, diaries Dufraissc and Ken6 Chaux. 
Compt, rend, 197, 672-4(1933), — ^The ix*i oxide theoiy 
ol detonation was not ongtnaU fl by Dunianois (C, A, 22, 
1400 ; 27, 6955). Gerald M. Petty 

New catalytic processes for the production of motoi 
fuels having high octane number. Anon. Otl Gas J, 32 
Nc>. 22, 12, 31(1933). — The Iloudry process is descriliet 
which nacks the oil m the presence of steam over molded 
solid catal>'st, 'I'he untreated gasoline is low in gmii and 
S and has excdlleiit 0»-l)omb stability. J. R. B. 

Commercial application of the "Chlorex" process in 
the manufacture of high-grade motor oils. W. II. 
Halilke, A. B. Brown and P. P. Diwoky. OH Gas J, 
32, No. 23, 60, 62, 72(19:13).— A review of the eoiii. 
application of "Chlorex" (/i,^'-diehlorocthYl ethei). 
Diagrams, tables and chaits are given. J. R. Strong 
Use furfural as the extraction solvent to make motor 
oils having low viscosity index. R. E. Manley, B. Y. 
McCarty and H. H. Gioss. Oil Gas J. 32, No. 2,3. 78, 
I 79, 81, 8211933). — Furfural manufd. from agricultiual 
wastes is cheap ami has a high degtee of selective solvent 
action on a wide variety of lubricating slocks. It is 
stable ill a closed system, and has the advantage of high 
application temp. (300® P.). It is iioii-rx>isonous. A 
flow chart of the plant is given as well us data six:ured in 
testing various stocks. J. R. Strong 

Pyrolysil of the Sunkhanui paraffinic fuel oil. N. A. 
Butikov, E. I. Rabin«>vich and T. P. Kolpenskava. 
^ Neftyanoe Khozyaistvo 25, 29-35(1933).— In the vapor- 
phase cracking of Surakhanui paraffinic fuel oil an ap]> 
eoiisisting of an iron retort 1 m. long and 5 m. in diain. 
was used. It was heated electrically and the temp. wa.« 
kept cfin.st. within 5®. The pressure in the retort wa< 
maiutamed ^l)out 5 mm. Hg, and tlie cracking stock 
was charged at the rate of about 2.5 cc. per min. CaH: 
(cletd. by the fllosway method) amounted to 0.08% 
(by vol.) when cracking at 700®, 0.09% at 7W* and 0.12% 
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SiTOkhanui maroiit twd hiui a sp. gr. of 1 xylene, a** well ai in gasoline, fosrosene, cylinder ail and 
U,n{|4, initial b.p.2l)A”, below 301)° 10%, £w visiHjsitv 3.64, mu/out, increased in pniportimi to tUe jiressiirc up to 
ra^().l2%,t>araiBn(Hdldc)4.21%, (Niur ixiint (Holde) + 500 atm The solv. of Hj in hydrocarbons dcacaseil 

20 andk Hrcnkcn flash The vu*hl of IikIiI fiacliotis with the com pie utv of the mol. CH4aUTtlilce IIj»dccreabccl 

amounted to 1H% and was almost const. iCKnrdless oi the in srjly. with increased tciiip. J. K Stronjc 

crackiiiK temp., while their sp I'laviticschangi'd^ith temp.. Colloid graphitic oils and pastes. E. Belatii. j?e« 
amounting to at a ctacking temp, of 700“. The trolrum Z. 2Q, No .‘ll, Atotorenbetrith uwJ il^asc/rrunf- 

naphtbalene” yield iiicreastd with iiicteasi in iTuokhig Schmmting 6, No..H, 5 8(103r{). — The subject is n*- 
temp., reaching 2.7% at S(K)“. 'I'he vuld of pitch cle- „ viewed in particular connection with roller and ball 
crt*ased^ from 20 to V^% with inm-ase in teiiij* Imni OfiO® ^ iM'urings A suitable ptruluct is om* in which the colloid 
to 700 and remained const, on a linthei temp, iiiaeose. is st.ible and hennoveneous; the particle size of at least 
The vol. of gas inciLasc^d with ciacUnig temp, but the ^ leld 70?{ of the giaphile isO.J 0 3 mi and no gummy substances 
by wt. deereast'd. An increase m cracking temp causc-d an* forint rl. It Is suggested that pnmf>s be used foi 
a d^'cnasc of the sp. gr., the culonfie value and the content luliricatinii with this tvpe of prepii. The^ilihitic film 
of higher olefins wink* the amt. of Ha inereasiHl 'I'lie on the lieaiuig wall is discussed. I. M. Levine 

influence ol the cracking temp, on various aromaiiccompds. Smoke point of kerosene. Aiioii. J. /««/. Fetroleutn 

was as follows: liiciease in ti inp. raised the vu Id ol Cdla, 7e</i IQ, Hi2 11(1033). App am! pjociduie are de- 


while that of CellsCHa had a max ol 30*'^, dccitasnig 3 scnln'd for detg the iiiai. luight ol flame with which 
on a further iiK‘Jt*ast' in cnicking limp. tMfe contained kerosene will burn withoift smoking. U. IC. C 

while kyfsC'IIi had a Vapor-gathering systems with steel balloons redm 
hiaK.on().o%. Ihe yield of coke was fletd.sipai ate Ivm evaporation and corrosion losses. T. K. G. Bigiie 
a p<)rci lam tube, the inr being removed with kjli. Jhe od ibis f 32. No. 21. s. .*>^10331. -The nf stn 


yield of coke varied between 4.13 ami 7 37% wliilc that 
of lamp black was 2.31 ().35%, yielcis about .3 linn s 
higher than those found 011 cracking keiosene distillate. 


Vapor-gathering systems with steel balloons reduce 
evaporation and corrosion losses, 'r. K. G. Bigiiell 
(hi iia^ r 32. No. 21, 8, 31(11)33). -The ii-^e of steel 
balloons in the pittokiim fit Id is described J. R. S 
Some of the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
acid treatment of limestone wells. M. K. ('hupmaii 


The yield of pitch reached 4% c*akcl. on tie cuicking 
sbick. 'fh. gams iron, .-racuU Surakhan.n .Kin.n.nic -• ^ 


luel oil coiitamed aim Uhls ami tulU J 7%, dinleiins 
(biitadiciic) 1.0 2.2, isobulvkiie 2 3, biitvlem and 
propylene 11.0, c thvleiu 0) JS, llj J2, C<>., CO and 
3 0, metliane 38 and ethane 12%. A. A. B 

Substitute Diesel fuels. Donald A. Ilowcs. Min ng 
182, /j 8I1-4, Aclv sect. vu(lM3.3) — 'riicie an few, it 
au» supplies of alternative Dusd fu«ls. Coal-tar oils 
of ai uniat 1 C uatme are unsuitable becnuise ol their high 1 
Ignition lc«mp. and long cUlavs betwcHii iiijcctuni and 
tgintion. Even after hvdiogeiiatiou and couvunion into 
u mist, of ija]>htlic ties, the product prolmblv would not 
be satisiactmv, liecause tjap1itlic*iuc oils of pettoUm 
origin aie mfcTioi to patafliri ami mixed-base oils, and 
costs arc high l^ilvmeii/attoii of oleluis uiicki presstitc 
will give sxitisfactory oils, but costs are prohibitive 
vSIuile oils olten are salislactory Diesel luiK, but a betlci 
rc'tutii cMii lie obtauK*cl by c'raekini'’ to lorui gasoline. '» 
t rucked vegetable oils give a low pow'C'i output The 
most promising field is the dc vilojanetil f»f uutikncKk 
agents foi coal-tai oils. Aldeii il. Liinry 

Chemical nature of gum-forming constituents in gasoline. 

D 'I. Fhiod. J. W. ilkidky and Ci. Ldgar. Ind hug 
Chem 25, IJ31 40(1933) — Individual li\ dnH'arbons of 
the tviH hke.lv to Ik.* formed by ciaektug wire add**d m 
vaiyiug amis tcj sltaighl*riin paraflliiic gasoline am! the 


of iiilulatois lor the protection of medals in acdcl solus 
has n sidled m flu ileveftrpnieiit of uihibitois which hav< 
largely ilniiinaled the damage by aciil corrosion to well 
easing or edhcT eejmpmeiit . J. R. Stieing 

Catalytic influences in autoignition processes. C'.nl 
Ailje, I'raii/ ^l*k^tl and Hen maim Jenlrse'h. Ang<nv 
them 46, 1»59 bj(l933).~ Hu* catilvtic infliumce ol 22 
m< t.ds and ine*tul e*ompds. upon uutoignitioii in [KMilaiu- 
Di and I»eii/ene Oi imxls. was invest!gate*d and the re subs 
an pn suited in giaphical lorm. The inm. Ck itqmu 
me*nls and the aeeede rating or retaiding actions of the caia- 
l>sts wete eletd. 'I'he contact nitvluiiism was discnissiel 
In the puseiM'i* of catahsts it was found that the iiiit«>- 
igmtioii r» still mainly diiHiidetit iii>oii temp , Oj coiieii , 
aiul the tdie-iii const tint 1011 of the inflanmiable rnatenal 

Karl Kamriien me v^e r 

The analysis of lubricating oils Teipugov. ('tmftt 
rend tongi I rVa/s so IQ31, (>3 -73. Chem Zentr. 193Z, \ \ , 
2575 ti. - 1 allies show aiioiualus 111 dedns. of the se/z/'jv'- 
ing ponitb of va? toils oil nn\t^. These' points may he 
eitliii higher or lower tliaii tin* values caled. from th 
sedidilvmg points of the eoiistituents and the*ir n I lire 
ptopoitions. Shortly aftCT beating, the solieiifyuig iwuut 
is lughei blit it sinks again in a fe‘W days, lii detiis of 
the aitti no. it was foimel lh.it the method of Malik r gavi 


mixLs. subjected to the usual gtim-stabiTily and stoi«ige ^ values as accurate as the btaridaid method of Ilolde 


tests. Ihe kiigvst anils, of gum we*ie dcvedoiieel in the 
iiiixls. e*oulg. aliphatic or eyelic diokfms 01 riumewik fins 
a 1 1 ac'hed to a I k ii/i iie 1 mg. 1 a ce rtain case s lat /e e'omni^ 
of aliphatic niuiio-ole ims also loniied apprcH'iabh quan- 
tities oi giiiii. Gum iormation was found to be almost 
iiivaiiablv assoed. with oxidation. It was loiiiid that 
the action ol inhibitors consists 111 proloiiguig the imluctioii 
lienod without appauntly utfeetiiig the* rate of O ab- 
sorption once the iiuluetiun iHrioel is Imishe'd. No simple 
relation was louiul bi tween the time of stability m stoiage 
and the length of the indnctiun pi nod detd. Iiy the (» 
bomb. It IS sugge'steel. how« ve>r, »bit a .study oi the 
ownplede* O bomt> pie'ssuie cniive nay give- valuable 
iiidicu turns of the behavun ol the inixt. in storage. 

D. V. Itrowii 

Recent developments in the gum problem. W . H. 


and eftected a saving of time. Ten g. of the oil is boiled 
with 25 et* neiitial abs. ale. in a 2r)()-cc. Krlenmeyer llasl 
Un 1 hr. aiiel then lilrated with NaOH. A blank iimsi 
Im‘ run. In the nsiial ii/5t»w/v measurements Ikiscc] upon 
the i>riiiciple of Poiseiiille Ihe temp, of the oil is noiesi 
be lore pass.igi* through tlie cafullaty, tlies, vol. Ix'iiu 
iiieasiued m tin* vessel receiving the oil. In the iCngki, 
RedweioiJ and Nivlioll viscoiiielt*rs no provision is niaek 
to ])ie\ent cuohiuc of the oil after flow. Comparative 
expts. showed that the eriui in veil, due to coiitrae 1 1011 
uiKiii cooling (nnlial temp. KK)'*) can lx: iicglee led lor 
tee'linical work. AJethods of obtaining oils of high vistosit v 
without heating are lepextc'd. A cylinder oil of viseostly 
5.5 at lot) ' was .shakcMi with 2 vols. ether uiid 1 vol. 9fi% 
ale. in a sepaiatorv liiniie*!. After distg. off the solve ills 
and drying at J<K)“, the upim: layer yieldeil^ an oil (75% 


F^wenlcT has Age-KeiorJ 72, 411-3(1933); ed. ( 1 v wt. ot the original) of viscosity (5.^. The lower layer 

27, oils. -A ehsciission of the icdalion of NO eoueni to after the same treatment yielded an oil of viscosity 4.ti. 
gumming tioublis Late studies have sliown that the W A Moore 

IiiMil unist b, moveil fiorii 0 g. of NO iki million The slope of the viscosity-tempenifure ftinction as an 
.. J J . . P- *'• important characteristic of lubricatiwc nils. II. Uiti- 

bolubdity ol hydrogen rad natural gas in oils at high bUitvi t^elrolemn 29 , No. 31 1-3(1933) The 

Opting temperature and pressure. V. V. Ii,.,t’cv. Jr„ ff = (lo^ 1„. »' - iJa lou .) (W r - lui'?*') k 

M, 14 J0(fW.0.— Ihe soly. of 11, m benzene, Uiltune, wjiviieabli the li^wer the sIojk*, Iw it ib sfiown Uiat tlie 
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coeif. pf friction varies dixytctly with the slo|)e. B cannot ‘ 
be made to coincide with viscosity index. I. M. L. 

The evaluation of automobile lubricating oils from the 
point of view of fonnation of carbon deposits. N. 1. 
Chemozhukov. Nfffyanoe Khozyahtvo 24, 234>-40(1933). 
— Fresh lubricating oils were tested for sp. gr., iiasli, Bioand 
Kioo viscosities, acidity, sulfottaU'S, Conradson C, ash, Nf*A 
color, Sly, and Grozny and Butkov oxuHzabilily, includiiig 
the acid and ri'sidue detn. as a result of oxidatjon, and distn. , 
test (at 2 nun. Ifg) in a stream of COj. The spent oil 
Was tested in the atravc manner except for jts oxidizability. 
The engine tests were run on a 0-cylinder AaiO- 2 (HiTcides 
type) motor of 00 h. p. and a single-cylinder motor L-.3 
of ;i h. p., wbicli were run for <50 hrs. It was found that 
acidity causes an increa.s('d nxnt. of Fe iu jhe C dejiosit. 
All inctca^d content of a fraction b. Ixilow 22r>® (2 nini.) 
causes an increase in the C deiiosit; this behavior deivtids 
also on the tyix* of refining. An increase of the ociditv 
after oxidation (by ] of the ^ methods specified) slu»ws 
an increased acidity in the siKuit oil iu the crank case, 
'fhe amt. of burned oil doc'S not dci>cnd on the b. p. of 
the oil but evidently on tlic vaporization of fractions. 
The Conradson C test is not a criterion on the Iwdiavior 
of the oil in the eiiKUie. Residual oils fonn a hard C 
(ie]>osit. The oils must lx? pro|x?rly acid treated and 
washed with alkali. The .stability of oil may lie tested 
Ity the Sly method. An oil should not give more than 

0 •*»% residue and its acidity .slmuld not exeee<l O.S ing. 

kOH. 'Jhe exptl. jirocediire Ls ae.S€*ribi d and then-suits 
of tests are Uiiiuhitid and plotted. A. A. B. 

Lubricating properties of greases from petroleum oils. 
F. II. Rhodes and H. I). Allen, /m/. ling. Chem. 25, 
ll!7ri~St)( IPIl.'i). Tests of grcasis in an app. developed 
li\ A. W. Lewis and nuxlelcd alt«r the A^’ilson-Bainaid 
ai>p inrlieale that the soap iii soda-base greases is an 
iniportani fa<-tnr in the fonnation of the lubricating film. 

1 liL ulvccrol present htlps lo slalnli/e the .stnietiire of 

thv gicase, leduces the ehativi in consistcncv on heating 
oi W'oiking, iiieieas<‘S the lubricating power, chtniiiales 
tilt ineiease in the ctK'ff. of static liiotitin tni la^atiiig, and 
ledtuis the susc cplihiht> to nioistnre. fhe liest hibii- 
t.iling greasts an those containing 2 [i tnn<s the r|uiin1itv 
of givcciol ctpiiv. lo the soap preS'Mit. 'fhe Inlincating 
\aliK ol the giiasc ditrcasts with cithci increast oi de- 
(uasi of this anil, of ghciiol. 1). F. Brf>wii 

Use of two inimiscibic solvents for the manufacture 
of lubricating oiks by the extraction process. Ma\. B. 
Millei. I hi (ni\ J 32, No 21, 1 1, <»2; hall, Peirnleum 
AfWJk 25, No. 41, 2ri-b( IPik'ij.— 'fhe 2 iniinisciblc solvents 
p.iss eon nicrcui rent 1\ while tin till is fcti in the iviilci 
of the sysieni. A.s it is sepd. into tlu putaflinic and 
luiiihtheiiic liaetmns the 2 phases How ooiiiiteiciureutlv 
with then resp. solvents, sliipping each other of the 
linal traces of the uiidt-sind f faction. J. K. Stmng 

Application of the solvent extraction method for improve- 
ment of lubricating-oil quality. John W . Ftnilc and J. 

M. WadswiMlh. tb/OtfA ./. 32, No. 2;i, ID. TiO, o2 (1D23). 

J. R. Strong 

Trolley -Mpre lubrication improved. J. V. Lani.sou. 
hJet, hng. 52, 771 -<»( 1D33). — “Lab. tests indieatc that 
^>lid giaphitic material for trollev-wire lubrication is 
\astly sLiiicfior to the grajihite-grease now coinmoidv 
iiscd.“ The genciul prolileiii of trollev-w'irc lubrication 
IS dtscAssc‘d and the lesults of tests on both types 

til lubricants are indicated , W. H. Boynton 

Rationalization of the charcoal industry. I. Dorofi'cw- 
hilaiit'cv, Lesokhtm, Jham. 1, No. 3-4, 14 19(1932).- 
It is proposed to discontinue ilring of wrMKl-earl)Oiii/.iiig 
kilns as somi as a icnip. of 280** is reached. I'he cxo> 
tlii-rmal reaction which sets in at this point Ls assuincd to 
III' sufficient to eurbouize the wood. An addnl. tiring is 
luoiTimendi'd after the completion of tlw cxolhenn.il 
u act ion. Various’ cliatigcs iu the constnictiou details 
of the Scliwari^ Ulii are recommended and its advantages 
arc ai lalyzed . Reply. A . A. N iinvilzkiy . 1 bid . 19 -2 1 . — 

N. contradicts the assumption that the cxothcinial re^ 
action takes place vt'ry gradually; *. f., that while the 
urtier layers* of wood aic being carbonized under the 


> influence of the exothermal reaction, the lower laver is 
still wet and water is accumulating in tllat region. There- 
fore, the heat produced by the •exothermal reaction is 
entirely inadequate for continuing the iiroceas witlAmt 
the introduction of external heat. A. A. B. 

Creosote from tar obtained as residue in the rectification 
of ‘‘black** acetic acid in the Vilesov experimental extrac- 
tion plant. A. L. Piryattnski! and L. F. Satictikov. 
U^okh.nu PfMn. 1, No. 3-4, 21-.3(19.32).— A dil. AcOH 
^ soln. (cf. Nasakin, C. A. 23, 3077)' was steam dkstd. and 
the distillate contg. AcOll as wi-ll as resins and higher 
Ixnling fractions was investigated. I'he fractions b. 
110-260“ obtained from the residue by distn. (54% of 
the residue) had a st>. gr. of 1.07 and acidity of 14.70% 
(calcd. as AcOH). They were used in the .sepn. of 
creosote. This distillate was redistcL into 2 fractions, the 
first fraction having an acidity of 17.81%, and a b. p. of 
5 98- 180“ w'hilc the second traction had a b. p. of 180 240". 
Tbi* latlei was treated with a 10% 950111. of calcined 
siwla lor the removal of free acids and the oil obtained 
was treated with a 8 10%, soln. of caustic soda (an exces* 
Is used). The pbeiiolales seiid. from a small layer of oil 
were heated with open steam for the removal of siib- 
stanec's which did not combine with the alkali. The 
iiHikd .sulii. ot pbeiiolales was acidified with a 30% 
ILSO4 lo a clear acid reaetioii and the fioutiiig oil (phenols) 

< wjs sepd. from the IlaO layer coutg. waUi-sol. phenols 
(which weie bipd. liy salting out and were added to tlic 
basic jiortioii). 'J'he phenols were neutralized with a 
5% calcined soda soln and washed with water. The 
pine phenols were distd. into 2 iraetions and a residue 
iMiilnig above 2*10". The yield of the fraction b. 18(F210" 
aiiiouuti‘d to 9.r)t>% of the resins and proclu(H*d a clear 
soln. when I cc. was mixed with 2.5 cc. of a 15% N|OH 
, soil!, wdiicb could be diluted lo 50 cc. Ix'fore the ap|icaiatK*e 
of tnrlmlitv. Thc‘ heavy fi action b. 2(M)-220®, conform- 
ing with the requirements of the U. S. S. K. Pliarm. and 
obtained in Uk disln. ot the puiitied phenols, was treated 
with a IU% soln. of NaOJl (with slight cx(h?ss) and blown 
with steam till transpat ent and treated in the same manner 
at the low-bfiiling frar*tiim. The liipiid was then distfi 
into 4 Iruetiuns and the combiued first 3 fractions b. 
9S 220 weie tieated with clitoinic acid iiiixt., lelt stand 
DVLt night and ledistd. The second ft act ion I). 2(X) 
220 ", which amounted to 3.8(i% of the resin, was an 
Oily substanee with a high if, a slight Iv >ellow color and 
a.sp. gr. oi 1 090, pudding ‘.Ki.5% with a b. p. of 200 200" 
on redistn. by Liigler-Ubbclohde. It passed all tests 
preset ilxsl by the U S. S. K Pharm. except lliat bu 
till presuice of eoal-tar phenols. A. A. D. 

Crude turpentine obtained from stumps. A. L. ihrya- 
tinskii and L. A. tk*gediii. Lesokhm, Prom, 2, No. 2, 
47-9(1933). — The ciiide tiirixuitinc is cbaracterizi^il li\ 
the pi V SI lice ol heavy ends (lunc oil), composid mainly 
of teiiieiie ;ilcs., which aic used as fiotatioii agents, solvents 
uiid ibsinitctaiils. It lias the follow'ing cluu-acteristics; 
sp gr. 0 8732, Bi no 172, »'*!? 1.472(5, b. p. 15:5 180® 
(icbidue b. ISO®, 19%), ales 9.61 % (calcd. as C'mHuO), 
istiis 0 44% U-alcd. as CioIli 7 < >COClIa) . In a steam 
ilisin 111 the lab., Ki li actions wm scimI. The distillates 
can lx* ckissihed into 2 groiqis. 'I'he first group is chai- 
acteii/cd by its lower sj). gr. ;0.8617-0.8622), low ale. 
cuiilciit and high couUnt of terpene hydnx'artxiiis. The 
2nd gionp is a straw'-ycllow licpud of a higher sp. gr. 
(0.8932 0 9:567) and has a high content of ales, (up to 
40%) and a coiisidexably higher n. The first (5 fractions 
const It ule a high-grade tiiri>entine with a high content 
oi piiiciie 1i action. The 7-11 fractions can be classified 
as .a 2iid-grade tiu-ix'iitine which can Iw used as a solvent 
111 file vaiiiLsli ttulnslry. The iuterriiediate (l2Ui) frac- 
tion can lx‘ recycled together with a new charge, while 
the higher fractions (about 13.5%) can be used as the 
.stix'k ill the prepii. of high-grade pine oils. The residue 
(alxmt 4.5%) is a vkscolis, heavy substance that may 
find applicalioii in the niblxT industry. A. A. B. 

Siberian laxtl\^ a new raw material for the chemical 
fbdustiy. L. V. Goidoti. I^sokhim, Prom, 1, No. 3-4, 
24-7(1932).— Tue Silierian larch contains* an av. oi 
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^4% fiber impregnated with gum and the fibu contains 
about 14% ol gum by wt» The exln of gum is tamed 
out with water in the umal manner resulting in a yellowish 
«olf» contg about 1% of gum I he uiirehiud gum is 

hkachcSJ and is suitable for the minuf of silk goodst 
matches and as a substitute for gum aiabic, although 
it IS not quitr as stuky Ihc liatk of the ycniiig larch 
contains 10- 1?% siul moic of tannids and larc lies of IfX) 
2ri0 years caiitfiiiiing only 7 8% tanmds, uhich, howcvci « 
aic of a much higher giadc coiiIk 70 80% of the drv 
substance in the. <x( Jliis makes it possitilc to use 
^iiiallit quail! itns of tannins subst itiec than when oak 
bark used About 40 U% of cellulose is pnMhiced 
ftom the dr\ subsl inci with Ihi sulfite method I xtd 
chips au used in this process and they aie tre Ued with t 
25 i()% all ih The chips ire triatid with the sin ilk si 
I>ossibk anil of alkili to obtain lilici , followed hv the 
removal ot the major pait of the aeeonipiiiMnc hi. mu 
etc , by lieatineiit with Cb or kl watci and the fiinl 
tikuehnu 1 carried out with Ci(()Clb A A B 
r» 

Pliee of Oil 111 the woild of liiel (Cadinin) 21 
lioin he ivy retiiuiy sludge (Spirif^lei) 18 f>live oils 
IS lubrieaiit fl lehiiii) 21 K sting Jnbiie eiit (ilnt pit 
<05 07b) IQ Purilying gisohne \ ipors with Cu oxitle 
(i S |iat 1,020,050) 1 per/ Moiiooxviitphth ikiie 

Hril pat 10|,5J1) 10 bed lot iloitmg dec! ol links 
for slot age of petroleiiin oils (1 S pit 1,010,053) 1 
All disiHisions such as those of oils, lat*? iml f itt\ aids 
(II S pat l,OJtlS45) 13 I lep^ baibourite foe ml 

tieattiieiit ((I b pul l,0>0 5/*.)4 

c Treating petroleum with sulfunc anhydride Win hi 
W JirMy (one hilf to Chules O Mi Idle ton) I b 
1,020 4H0, (lit 10 111 order to re men c S eoinpds , etc 

a fMti oleum ml is eoiiUeted with SOa in imt lined in i 
dr\ ind I iseoiis sliti th leaetioii pfoehiet tte pd 
and the re ni 011114 iKttolemii mile ml is eontieted with 
an a) (111 sueli i 11 S<b lelipted to e iigiilit the t 
in lilting uit e 1 d te le lion piodiie t (. f f 1 27, .^'01 

Breafcmg petroleum emulsions Abtdiini M Heib 
mill (lo Indu (ml Pilent , 1 id ) U S I 011 112 
Oe I 17 An etmilsioii smh is 1 11 itui il ]x liolruni uid w i 
lei eiuiilsioiiis tf ibelwith < him iTiiini t )liie n ('sttitd>l\ 
111 Viiy smill pro|Kiitioii) itid the eniulsinn is then dlowe 1 
I ) lem iin at rest to iieriiiit sti idlie itioii of oil ind w lUt 
Xpp IS lie scribed “thlnoeosm or the like ilso nia^ 
Ih used 

Purifying petroleum bulfonic acids kol leli d i ^ 
Kinu\yi(LoI Sonneboni, Son , In ) U S ],0jl),4SS 
Oil 17 Inipun ilk lb tnetd and Nik sills o' the 
iiidioginy siilfunic iieids deiivcd fn in (he tnatnienf of 
I ]Hliokimi ml Willi IkS(34 an elissolved in 1 olvent 
(Oiiti witei ^5 /5^, logethct with MeOIl, 1 tOII or 
IfOH, md til resiiltmi inixt 1 igitited with x (k. 
tfoliuiii liidieK itlioii mile till sii< h as f isolitie buihii^ 
iiiamly below lOO Iti nililed iiiileruls iie fier 
nutted to ttalifv prodiieiiig i olvenf 1 i\er anel 1 hydro 
inilxm Kyei, I he i Iv nl li\er 1 sep'iritclv collected 
and the puiilicd silts of tin milinguiy aeids are itcoveud 
from the solvent luei 

DistiUing petroleum residues C^eoigt Ti Cmibifiugli 
(lo Ihc Itiminus Co) Hi it 14,S5S, July t 1)> 
bic Ir 745 07S {( 1 27, 

Dispoamg of wastes from petrokmn refineries, etc 
Marvin L Ch ipt/cll uid 1 lehl Hil 1 t b l,020,l>75, 
Get iO In eJispO)iii}. ol w isti piodiut emit) •Scoin)>ds 
by combiisUou in i heated /mu wfili in, the he itid /mu 
IS mamtaiued il limps uoovi Liu diemnpg lemfi^ of 
bf)f, and the he ited prodnets ol lonibuslioii m eiiicUv 
cooled IhJow a SCb fonnm„ temp by iiiLiodiu ti hi of 
water into the eoinbnstion pxodnets is they piss ft < 111 
the heated /one into a coiielnit Ai»p is desiriU 1 

Arrangement of apiiaratuB for refining pe|roleum oils, 
etc, by use of solid reagents such as •fullers earth 
Rudolph C Osterstrom and Robe it 1 Tuekei (to Pure 
Oil Co) US 1/110,697, Ut 1/ • 


Ttreatmg cracked petroteuiii d i stU l atea for fremothig 
gum-fomung and cmor-produchig subataiicea josepn 
H Weaver U b 1,920,861, Oct. 10 A mixt. of the 
distillate with added imtlv divided acid-treated day is 
passed in a gentrilly upward direction through a vertical 
treating /one while agitated and heated sufficiently to 
vaporize the low bmling constituents present The 
evolved vii>ors aie fractionated and sejiarately condensed 
uid eolUeted J hev remaiudfr of the mixt ss removed 
Ironi aehiciiit the iipi/er end of the treating tower and 
IS siibtecleel to redistil undtt temps higher than thosL 
pre viiling 111 the treating zone to sep deswed low-boihng 
IHodiwts fiom the le igent mist and material of higher 
b i> App and yirious details of oixjationygrcdescnbed 
Oxidation of hydrocarbons Gngory S PetrofT, 
Mexaiidir J I)iml«iwitsch and Abiam U Kobmovitdi 
(*ei 5St,n0, Sept 20, 19 W Higher naphtha hydro- 
eulums ire o\idi/id t<» leidsby treatment with au (pref- 
eubK dried) at *»5 1.25“ ^iii the jiresence of a catalyit 
coinpiisiug m oil <eol inixt of free naphtheme acids 
with n iiihthen lies of C i, Ha or Mg 
Hydrocarbon oils 'Wm 1 R Bindley But 394,606, 
Time 29, I'Hl Divided on 3%, 982 (C A 27, 4()65) 
IIvdrfK iil/oii mis aie i>rodiieeel by pissiiig mi\ts of CO 
end II at itm pressiue and at 20S 230*^ over catalyst 
Hisisling of oxides of Co and Mil with which may Ik 
mixed Li is met d or oxide and Ce oxide Ihe powd 
>1 f r iiml ir i itdysts aii attached to suppoits by spraying 
01 olheiwisL (oiting tlk siippoit with a bi ester and 
pnnkliiig the < it ihsl onto it wink it is still tacky 
Cracking and coking oils Universal Oil Piuducts Co 
Pnl 111 SI/, July 6 1933 The residues from the 

It utioij flium of i tube and teaeiion dnun -cracking 
]>liiit lit iinnudiatdy disehuged through a line into a 
enl wheie they aie hilled rapidly to ptevenl deposition 
ef ( )l iiid llieu introduced into coking chamlKis, pief 
u jl)l\ ued iKcrnatily and mauilaimd at reduced 
t ressuie ril iti\e to that mamtainid in the chum J iqitid 
tisidius or mixed \ liKirs and lieiuids may be fed through 
the litii App IS (iesetibcel 
Oil craekmg to produce gasolme Arthur D bnnlh 
uid Not 111 in 11 K instead (lo Tenkms Icti oleum Pioeess 
Co ) I S 1,‘12S )S5, Cut ^ An oil such as eriidi 
P ti It mil 1 hf itid to tiislil olT light emutitucnts in 
hiditi}. gi ibiH ptc ent m the ml He iviu mgieihents 
lie fi letu 11 illy e mdensed and sepd from the resultin„ 
I isoliiiL vipois Ihe Oil IS the 11 siibiieUd to pnssuri 
eiukiiu 11 liriiiid phase to produce idditioual goholine 
itid ollitT oil xapois lucl the heavier imrlioiis of vapors 
thus ptodiietd ire condensed in 2 sLiges and the (x>ii- 
deiisite ti mi the hist t ige is re turned to the hqtiid 
jihisi Clicking teietion yiliile retiming sep the coii- 
deiisilc from the second stai.c Kesiduil oils aie with- 
di iwn from the ci ul mg le ulion and pressme on them 
is lediieed while they att still heated to flash a portion 
into hot V ipor \ p /itioii of these hot vapors is passe d 
111 licit mtcK liange wilh the livdrcHarbon oils before 
I hey aie siibiietcd to the etaekim reaction to heat till 
hvdiiKirlon mIs uid distil ofl light ronstiiuents A 
i or! 101 1 of Iht unviporizcd it aelttal oils is pOvSsed m heal 
iiitenl inge with Hu he iviei ingredients and coiidiusate 
liotn Iht second si ige to effeel a •'iibstantial tevaportza- 
t um and the k ulliiig vipois ire subjeete d to vapor phase 
eriekinr to pr diice f isolint viixirs cUiel he mca liquid 
eoiidensates Ai p is desciilMel 

Distilling and cracking oils bt uidard Oil Co Hnt 
»)J,745, Inly 0, I M In dist^ or ciackitig oils, e g , 
111 i tubiiloj furij lee fiom winch the healed oils pass to 
1 Ol otlui of 1 battel y ol reaction drums, yic oil is fed 
to the drum tluougli 1 eonlinuous l6op wav m whuh a 
tree pass ige of tb< oil is inaint mud thioughout the wheile 
loop and the oil flow m opju) ite directions to the selected 
drum App is chserilKd 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils lean 1) beguv (to Uni- 
\tisal Oil l^rodiitls Co) U b I,927,f87, bept 19 
The oil is pissed 111 i lestncted stream through a heating 
roue 111 which it is heated to a eraclang temp under 
piessure and then ib pabscel lo a reaction chamber 
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nurintaimd undir rncldng pressure and temp, conditions 
and In which the Yetodty oT the oil b materially reduced; 
unvaiKiri^ed oil b continuously removed from the reaction 
zone and is flashnUstd. in a flashing zone liy pressure 
reduction; resultant flashed vapors arc remov^ from 
the flashing zone, and a portion of audi vaixirs, prior 
to condensation, b passed to a vapor-phase-cracktng 
zone maintained at cracking temp, and from such zone 
into the uuvaporbed oil undergoing dbtn. in the flashing 
zone tci augment vaporization in sudi zof£6. The re- 
nttiuiug portion of the flashed vapors from the flashing 
rone is condensed. App. b described. Cf. C. A. 27, 
5180. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oib. Jean Delattrc-Seguy (to 
Univeisal Oil rroducts Co.). U. S. 1,929,796, Ocl. 10. 

( )il is heated to a erucking temp, in a hcatiiflt zone such 
as A pii)e coil iii a furnace and is then delivered to an 
enlarged reaction zone in which conversnin takes place. 
A Ijody or reflux comlcnsatc b^ maintained m a si-cond 
tni larged zone and vapors from the fiist enlarged zone 
aie i>assed in ditecl contact with material m tlic second 
enlarged zone and vaiiors and reflux condensate in the 
latter are heated to a higher tcmii. than that used in the 
first heating rone \afuirs Irom the si*<*ond rone are 
snIiiecLed to reflux condeiisatioa and the reflux eondensate 
sepd fioiii the vajMirs is passed to the sc^coiid enlarged 
/one to supply the ImkIv of H*fliix condensate maintained 
ni that zone A. suitable superatm. pressurt is main- 
taint (I on the oil iii tlic‘ luating tone and iirst eiiUrged 
/one wink niamltUiinig a higher su|)eratm pressure* on 

S IC* bod\ of rtfliix eoiideiis«ite and vapors in the second 
il.it ged zone App is desctibed 
Cracking hydrocarbon oils Jos(*ph O. Althei (to 
ITiiiv.i.sal Oil Pioduets Co ) V, S 1,930,221, Oct. 10. 

( >11 IS he«iti*d uiKler superatm picssurc tt) a rraekuig U*mp 
ill £i In atitix, /mu* such as u pipe coil and the heated oil is 
passed to a eoiiversuin /oiu . Vaporous piodiicts are 
sepd fioin the luattd oil and unvajHinzetl oil is con- 
tninoiislv withdiawn itoiii tlu convetsioti /one at such 
.1 ratt as to pi event substantial accumulation The 
pnssuie on tin withdiawn oil is letUiCLd while it is in 
luated condiluiii to ii least lighter fi actions m the lorni 
it\ v.i|K)is wtiicli dll sepil and removed while the with- 
dinwn nil i-« niaintaiiud iii a sut>stanti.i1 luidy Solid 
aiitl *aTiii Milul iiialtMials ati setUed anti »»u]Hruatant 
liquid oil fiteti rioin thise matttials is sepd and telumed 
loT utnatniciit to the oil undergoing clocking An 
ai range mt lit of afip described Cf T. '1.27, 2797. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oil. (jiistav Uglotl (to Utit- 
vtrsal Oil I‘fodiitts Cu ) V, vS. l,*)d(),2;U, Oct. 10 
A body of oil is ni.unt allied iiiidei clacking coiidittons 
i>l temp .md pressurt in an enlargetl /one, vajKirs Irom 
which att passitl to a dcphlegmator in which iiisufliciciitlv 
tiatkttl frat'tions ait* rondeiisctl Reflux coiidinsatc, 
frit* ft oil! addnl oil, is passetl thiough a heating /one 
when* It IS hi .lied to h cruckiiig temp, and is then de- 
liviied into tlu body ol oil in the eiilargi'd roue to which 
also chargiiiL oil is coiiUnuoiisly atiimtted (a |Kirtitm of 
llie chaigiiiiuoil being disthaigcd into the vafKir space 
.ibovt* the till body and auothei poition Iving discharged 
into the liquid oil lM»d\ below its surface). The piticess 
* 1 , earned out iiiultT siiiH*iatm pressure. App. is de- 
I tilled Ct C .1 . 27. rmi) 

Crackkig hydrocarbon oils Win. M. Stralfoid (to 
lexas Co.) li. S. 1,930,730, Oct. 17, Oil such as 
MS oil is siibiecletl to cracking and vaporization in a 
(lacking zone coin pi isi tig a still under bU|KTatm. pressure 
itirniiiig ivolvtd vapors ot low-lioiltng and highir-lmiitug 
I onstitiients ^ OrcMliicts undergoing cracking aiitl t'tmtg. 
onstitiieiits ol tlu low-lxiiliug chivacter ate withdiawn 
bom tlu iTackitig still and passed to a stripjiing still, 
iiul without tedtuing the pressure in the stripping sill 
liieie IS iiitioduced Into it a fluid such as steam adapted 
to lowei the i>^ial piessurc therein .so that vaixirs are 
• volved comprising the low-boiling etnistitiieiits mcn- 
tioneti. Evolved vatuirs from both the cracking and 
tiif)i>ing stills on' passed to a common fraclionatiiig zone 
aid* there fractionated under supeiatm. pressure. 


Remdue b withdrawn from the stripping still substan- 
tially free from low-boiling constituents and b passed* 
to a second stripping still maintained under a substantudly 
reduced pressure to vaporize constituents of higher b. p. 
adapted and used for recycling to the cracking zflhv for 
further cracking. An arrangement of app. b described. 

ComUaed cracking and destructive hydrogenation of 
hydrocarbon oils. Frederick W. SuUivan, Jr. (to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 7,927,074, Sept. 19. Ma- 
terial such as gas oil or **reduced crude'* oil is heated to 
about 425^ in a closed conduit. A hght hydrocartiou 
gas such as refinery gas is heated in an elec, arc by which 
it tb di*compd., activated and raisi*d to a high temp., and 
the hot leaction products from the elec, arc arc comlnncd 
with the hL*ati*d hydrocarbon material in the ronduit so 
the temp, of such material is raised to aliout 500** and 
the reaction ptoducts of the arc treatment combine with 
the heated hvdrcx*arbon material in the conduit. App. is 
de.scribed. 

Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbofl oils. SiglxTl 
Scclig. Oer. 579,684, June 29, 1933. Addii. to 5.35,277 
(C. A. 26, 1111). 

Cracking and preheating stills for hydrocarbon oils. 
Willis F. Sims and Venus U. C'ltH^ (to Panhandle Re- 
filling Co). U. S. 1,930,372, Oct. 10. Various struc- 
tural and oiK*nitive details are desctibed, of stills and 
furnace setting. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. Audley K. Haius- 
berger and Clyde L Sniilh (to Gyro I'loce.s.s Co.). U. S. 
1,927,829, Sept. 26. A hytlrtK'urlMm oil such as topped 
crutli* or gas oil is heated to a va|>onzitig temp, without 
substantial pyrolytic eonveision (suitably m a pifie 
system) and the heatrd till is then vai>on/ed in a sepg. 
zone and vaixiis arc withdiawn fiom the lattei and ate 
heated lu an elongated conflned stream to temps. Aot 
subslantially in excess of active vaixir-phase cracking 
temps, to vaiKirizc liquid oil entrained in the vaixirs; 
the vf*l(x!itv of the dned vapors is increased and they 
are then healed to temps. a1)ove 640® to effect pyiolytic 
coiivi*rsiuii and the temp, of the conversion products is 
then shaiply retlucetl l)v adinixt. with cool hvdrocarhou 
oil. Vaiioiis details of app. and operation arc desciilied 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oil Claude W. Watson 
(to Texas Co.) U. S 1,929,629, Oct. 10 Oil such as 
top}Kd Cl title oil or the like is heated to a erai*kiug temp 
uiidei su|K‘ratm. piessurc. Lightei T»roducts in vapor 
form nn* sepd. fiom unvapoiizcd residue and the residue 
IS ex|xmded by reducing the pres.suFe on it, to form addnl. 
\M]K)is. 'I'he piessure on the vapors of the lighU*! iwod- 
ucts IS furthtr reduced (but to a pressure .still in cxct*ss 
of that on the ixpaniied resitlue) and the kinetic cuergv 
of the expanding vapors of the lighter picKlurts is utihzetl 
to entiain the addnl. vapois mentioned and to increase 
the piessure tm I hem. The resulting mixed vapors are 
ftacliotuted to obtain a product of the charactei desired. 
App. IS descTilicd 

^Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. Douglas P. Bailev 
(to The Texaco Develo]inicnt Corp.), Can. 335,818, 
Si'pt. 19, 1933. llighei -boiltug hydrocarbon oils aie 
converterl into lower -iKiiliiig oils by heating a condi*nsatc 
oil to a high iTacking temp, in a heating coil and passing 
the healed oil into a reaction chamlxr, where sepn ot 
vaiiors ant] liquid occurs Oil at a lowc^ tcm]>. than that 
of the condensate oil is introduced into the reaction 
chaiubei to lower the temp, of reaction. Liquid is with- 
tlrawii from the reaction chamlier at a rate atkciuatc to 
prevent the accumulation of liquid and vaiiots aie with- 
drawn fioii/ the reactitm clianiljcr and passed through 
a pluialitv of vapor dif^tioii zones wheivin the vapors 
are iflaintaiiied at cracking temp, to effect further crack- 
ing The va]>ors in the lust digestion zonc.s are scrubbed 
with condensate oil. Liquid ftom the last digestion 
zone b directed to the reaction chamber. The cracked 
vapors are passed to a fractionating zone and sepd. into 
a fliial light adistiUate and a reflux condensate. The 
reflux condetisatk b conducted to the heating coil. Cf. 
C? A. 27, 1166. • 

Converikni of nydiocarbon oils. Richard Pi Trow (to 
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The Tcxieo Development Corp ) Can i>cpt 

19« 10 13 niKh<ir*boilinjf hyclnn xrlioii oils arc i onvci tc d 
into loll er-lioiitng oil^hy siihjutiiu Ihccvck <oiidensatc 
fa«‘med in tlu pioctss to ci ukiiiR tunp in ti insit through 
a h4«ifln^, coil and ]>assins the heated oil into an uilarged 
reaction zone, wluiciii cricking temp tinder sti]>Lrdtm 
pn tsiirc IS rnaititaiiK d and white scim ol \ ijiors from 
liquid cKc Ills and tlu liquid ii withdr ewn from the n action 
/one at u rate idc quale fo jnevuit the ueuiimlxtion of 
liquid tbiieui 1 he bcpd va|>ois aic Ik ited iii a eonliiud 
site im to a higher (ixeking temp thin thil to which 
lh( londensite oil is heitid anil Ihi he lUd vipors an 
pi id into i second i edition /one, win rein i ricking 
limp undii siipeixtni jm siiic i uiaintamed xtid stpn 
of vat>ois troTii luiiiid otiiis fhe hi it of reaction in 
the second re letion /one is 1tnii»end hv introdiieun iicsh 
chir}.ing stix,l> it i lelitiveh low temp Vipirs Itoiii 
the second tcKtim /one arc ]itssicl tc» i fr te lion iting 
tower niinitiin^l iiudei siipeiitin tuesun ml scimI 
into a hii il hi^ht distill itc ind i r flux e ondi ns ile J iciuid 
IS withclriwii fioni the second n ectiuii /one tt i rite 
aeUquite to pie vent the leenniiil ition of luiinl tlietein 
and till withdr iwn hcpiid i expimled nit » u low pressure 
autogenous distii /one ] v lived vipots an eondeiised 
end the eondcnsit i ehneted iiit > the pies nn fru 
tioniting tower Kcfliix eondeti itc i condiictid Iroin 
the pressure ftaelicm itiiq towel to the he it inf. loil is 
the v>l( cliai).< then to 

Processing hydrocarbon oils Ciii kiulnun uu! C irl 
I i itiei (to ihe iisieo Ikiclopiiiei t korp ) Cm 
Sept *'(», 1*1 ) Ct id eel niol u fuel of liidi 
uitiknoek propeifii is titodiued by di U i n plithnu 
hi e ernde oil ep}. iheieii mi i Inlirii itiii^ «d ft teti ii 
coiitg \ suhstaiitiil lint of high he dint, or^ icul and 
suY^jeeling the fiutioii to vicunin eh tii in liie picseiiee 
of NiOr, iherehy pr Mhieing i heny till re idne com 
posed of 1 ki\\ hvdreK iihm ednuxed with the Ni xits 
of the high Imlni) org iiid Ihi still le i hie t tre eted 
with iiiineril uid in de| ohi in siithci nt cjii entity to 
hlierite the otg uids llie iiiixl i dild with re cycle 
{as oil firmed during iibserpjent eliding te mere i t 
tlu fluidity c t the nnxt end t leiht iti c tiling out of w it r 
and su pended dts llu nit i peinnliiel ti sittU 
to fonri xn iq Uyer iiiel m oilv liyer coiiipii mg i iiixt 
«»f (hr hiavv hveli h uIkhis ind tlu oig leid Ihe 
layei of mixed oil md oig uid is drxwii ofl incl ericki 1 
iiiiderpre sure of lb persq in en ht^^lier end itenq 
of ovii 7 lO I Ihe eneked jmidiuls xte fnctioi lU 1 
to prodiiee nioteu fuel A portion of the rdilixdy Inch 
boiling Clicked piorhicts is letiinied as i rccyeU eat fot 
di til 111 the icici treited resiclm 

Processing hydrocarbon oils llelgc t Die cnid 
tie) 11)4 livieo Development Coip ) tin 1 KM 

S pt Jt> 11 { Kdilively hi,ih beahng h> Ikh iil >ii 
oil ire emuerted iiitei lower boding 4)il of the g isdiiie 
type by lie iliiq to ill In leiip in i coil i flowing, tie ijii 
e)f oil end cliehirgitn the he iteel oil intei i sepg /one 
when the oil seps n to \ ipoieiiis itid lieiuiel poilieiis 
1 Ilf vipii lie willidiiwn, and crieked iii the \ ipe>r 
phisi mel the Cl eked preNhtcl lie di'tdiirgcd into in 
eiilirgid coking till llu li find portion trom tlu stpg 
/one 1 witlednwn md iticli pe iieleiitly clicked iti llu 
luiiiul pliise md the piiKltut ire ciiicellv disdixigr 1 
into 111 independent distg md li ution ilnig zone 
Cricked un\ ipon/ed re idud tiioelucf iti the distg iiiel 
fr ctioiiitiiig /one ire sepii te y esoll ted and sei»triteh 
withdrawn md dischirged elite elly into the coking still 
when in they are convened to coke liy the •!» it ot the 
supe tons cr liked pioeiiicts pi*sid thereto from the 
vipoi phisc cracking opeiitioti KelUivtly coed ^lesh 
ehaiging slock is chirgeil into the iiielepindLi 1 di tg 
md fr ictioiiattng /oiu and iiroi ght into iiitininte coninX 
with vaporous prcKlucts to efTccf fractioiiil coiidinsitioii 
thereof llu resulting nuxt el reflux cm dens etc and 
fresh oil IS collected in the distg md frae^umatiiig /one 
ind the irnxt is withdr iwn and pisstd*to the Inst coil 
loi treatment Cf f A Z7, 'i'ijy • 

Fractionating hydrocarbon oil vapors Win M btrat 


ford (to 1 exas Co ) U S 1^027,552, Sept 19 ^Hydro- 
carlnm oil vapors ire introduced into a fractionating tower 
at ail mtermediitc point of tlu tower, the upper portion 
of the tower is cooled to effect fractionation of vapors 
the rent, and the re suiting condensate is subjected to vapon* 
ratiem at a point within the tower hdow the point at which^ 
tlu vapors me introduced, an overhead vapor fraction 
and urivipori/(d portions of the ooiidcn&atc arc separately 
^ withdrawn Iroiii tkc tower, and an mtcrmediatc cut ib 
scfiiiatily withdrawn by taking off vapors from a section 
ol the lower intennediafc the point at which vapors Ure 
intrexhiced xiid the point at which the condensate nun- 
tumtd IS subjected to vipon/ation App is dcscnlxd 
at 1 27, mu ^ 

Condensing and rectifying hydrocarbon oil vapors 
Clm D (jird (to Union Oil Co of Calif) U S 
I ‘PO li)t», Oit 10 In a di in process without sub 
St lilt 111 deeoinpn , heil supplied for vapon/ition is 
lulotmticillv regulated /in a desenbed app ) in accord 
with tin vcleuitv ol the vapors flowing to the condensing 
t igt 

Vapor phase refining of hydrocarbon oils with sulfuric 
acid lacejuc C Meirrcll (to Universal Oil Prodiiits 

Co) ( S lOfOJiq, Oct 10 A rehiuiig soln is 

obtuiieel fioui the sludge preuluced in the process, by 
se pg the sludge into an oily layer nid an aq faye r contg 
' i ub t mti il ttortioii of i spicing igcut such a (NHi) SO 4 
or l^hSOrfH 11 tel in the rtfliung, and adding fresh IUSO 4 
t i llu aq I x\ cr * 

Desulfurizing hydrocarbon oil distillates Harold C 
Me her (to Univeisil Oil PreKliiets Co ) IS 1,930,21(> 
Oct 10 Di tillitis such as lower lioiiing motor fuel 
ti 11 lions in snbfected to the sinmllantous action of 
sub (aiiei siieli i NaIRCb and NaLl capible of pm 
duciiig OH md Cl ions while in the presence of meUllic 
\g md niclal Midi as A1 eleclropos to H 

Catal>tic polymenration of unstable constituents of 
hydrocarbon oils j rank W 11 ill and J lines H (^rah mie 
(tc lix(sCo) U S 1010071, Oct 17 \aporsfiom 
oil tich IS Cl leked ntphlhss fur st ible gasohne production 
in conlaeled with adsoibent catalytic niatenil such is 
liillti s i nth to polyiiuii/i uiisialilc eoiisuruent md 
loifii liquid peihnurs with lesultmg iiieieisf m the end 
point of tlu V xiun llu rcsiiltiiq vapor 1 intnNhicid 
to tlu nil 1 lie portion ot i deplilegmatiiig tower to lonn 
1 liquid fi ution md a tlesiribli dephligni ited \ ipoi 
il 1 C It 111 ind the polymer collected during the cxiiit icting 
of tlu \ ipor in iiittridiieed to 1 lower portion of the tower 
to eoiiit nil with the peilviner liquid Iracticm bung fomud 
md toll eting in the lower portion of tlu tower Ihe 
pelymers iii siibjicUd to i re iHiiltng to form a desirabU 
\ qioi friction md i liquid fraction free from the pn 
\i 11 1 \ idinixed V llu ibk fru 1 10 ns and tins v ipor fr iction 
1 pi id Ihreiigh the upper portion of the tower along 
with till ineoninig euntlelicl vipor to form a tiiial vapor 
1 net 1)11 wlieh is rcniovid xml condensed (a portion of 
the ell tilliti biinrn till lied is reflux to tlu tower) App 
1 ell ciil ( d 

Motor fuels N \ di Hitiifsclu Petroknni Mi it 
s hippn I nt I July n, ion bee I r 7t2,9'i7 

(t 1 27 SJJ) 

Motor fuel md lubricant lu ion Molcuis lint 
Inly ti PH, Intiinil-eoiiilnistioii eiigiiu fuel 
i A • Ra oil is tisicl ilso \s the lubneaiit It i< con- 
tinuoiislv wilhdiiwn from the lubricating svstcni to form 
m Sts impure t ite the whole or pxrt of the fuel charge 
and is leplicid by fresh oil so that ihe lubricant is main 
tuned in puiei eondilion than with nonnal replacement 

Gasoline from cracked bydrocu’bon vapors Tohn 
^ ^ llrown (to Cirny Processes Corp ) US 1,9J0,4*)1, 
Oet U) 1 or obtaining a stable eJistillatc from clacked 
h\drocir 1 >on x ipors, the vapors arc fractionated 111 a 
first friction limy stige from which head piexlucts are 
withflriwii, the he ul product is clay-tyuated and the 
polvHKis formed m the clay treating stage are with- 
^ drawn the clay treated vapors arc fractionated in a 
second fiactionating stage from wluch tail products an 
wilhdi iwn and mixed with the polymers ihcntioned vind 
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ihia mixt. is int«oduced at selected points in tlie first 
fractionating stage. An aisangement of app. is de- 
scribed. 

Treating gasoline. Jacque C. Morrell (to Universal 
Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,030,248, Oct. 10. De- 
terioration duritig storage of cracked gasoline having auti- 
l^ock properties is reduced by adding about 0.1% of 
camphor, caniphorphorone or camphoric acid. 

Apparatus for purifying gaaoline by fuller's earth or the 
like, ileury Thomas (to Sun Oil Co.) . * U. S.. 1 ,929,907, 
Oct. 10. Structiual’ features. ' 

Tank for storing hydrocarbon motor fuels. Audlcy 
1C. ilanisbcrger (to J*urc Oil Co.). U. S. 1,930,592, Oct. 
17. A vent is provided connected with a device thniugh 
wlneli a liquid s^h as pyrogallic acid may l>c circulated 
in order to absorb O from the entering ai^^ Various 
structural details are described. 

Apparatus for collecting volatile material evolved from 
light hydrocarbon oils in storage tanks, etc. iCdwin K. 
Nelson (to UiiiyersuJ Oil Products Co.). IT. S. 1,9.39,211, 
Oct. 10. Various struelurol and operative details are 
desci ib(‘d . 

Apparatus suitable for delivery of fire-extinguishing 
foam into oil tanks, etc. Rarl Schinult (to PyrtMie- 
MiniiUcU Corp.j. 0. S. 1,Si29.390, Oct. 3. Structural 
and iiiech. featiures of a portable app. 

Mineral oils. Standard Oil Co. p'r. 748,925, July 
13, 19.33. Naphthenic and other undesirable coinpds. 
hi, mineral oils an* removed by extn. with a ehlorinated 
qtl^r, such as CIC'HjCHjOCIl2Cll2Cl, or by a inixt. of 
a primary and a sectnidary solvent. 3'he secondary 
solvents usi*d inclink kelonis of low b. p. such as ac(*tonc, 
ethyl methyl ketone, dijtropyl ketone, etc., and the 
primar> solvetits ns(*d have higher b. p. and uiol. w't., 
.111(1 include aroma lie Nib eonipds , xylidines, chloro- 
lien/.eiies, ciilorophenols, phenylaa't.ites, lialogenated 
etliers, iKterocyclic eiMiquls such as dioxaiie, piperidine, 
birtiirol, llnophine, aldehydes an<l lialogenated ahpliatic 
livdnK* irboiis. The prelerred priportions are 1 2 vols. 
ol the piiniaiy solvent to I vol. ol the secondary. Cl. 
( .1 27, 2J91. 

White mineral medicinal oil. Si'vniour W. Ferris 
(to Atlantic Refining Co.), t'. S. 1,028,8.32, Oct. .3. 

A viscou- mineral oil distdliite is extd. with PhN(>» to 
divrfilve Iroiii the oil a substantld p.irl of its coiiiiKnients 
i\liu'h re.iet wiih lbS04. Tlie PliNO/ i^ sepd. Itoiii that 
part ol the distillate winch remains iindissolved therein, 
md (he nndissolved portion is treated with a furtbei 
(|iiiiiititv of PliNOj to dissolve lurtliit iiiatcnal reactive 
with IljSO|. Alter sepn., the uiidisstilved oil is treated 
with II2SO4, the acid sludge is sepd., and the oil is treated 
wiili .111 adsorbent iii.iteiial. A while oil is obtaiiUHl 
having a visivi.ily ol at least <VK) st»c. Saybolt Uiiiver.al 
at .38“ and u viscoiity-gravity const, not liighcr than 0.893. 
'\pp. is described. 

Cutting fluids from mineral oils."* Roy F. Nelson (to 
le\a.s Co.). IJ. S. l,V12y,9.3r), Oct. 10. S is mixed 
vMtIi an oil having a visi'osity of at least 70 sec. Sayliolt 
it 38" and the niixt. is healed to a n^m'tiug temp, (suitably 
.ihout 200") uu^er a snpirutni. pressure of aliuut 75 150 
lb per sq. in. 

Refining oils and waxes. 3'he Burinab Oil Co. Ltd., 
f>eo. K. Nixon and Ronald K. Downer. Brit. 304,414, 
bmc 29, 1933. Oil-wax unxts. coiitg. .5% or more of 
paraffin are lefined, prior to sepn. by known processes 
into wax and oils, by ti eating the melted mixt. at up to 
i^t)‘' with anhyd. chlorides of Al, Fe, Z11, Sn, Sb and 
‘or) Cr and sepg. Uie sludgt*, c. g., by settling, centrifuging 
•Old iilteriiig through an absorbent, e. g., fuller's earth, 
hinxite. The tfudge giay lx* treated to recover the 
iiiloride and to make asphaltic bitumen. Among ex- 
•iuiples crude oil, topped to 300**, is agitated 10 min. at 
1 .5" first with i% and twice with 2% of AlCli, the oil is 
''• rid. from the settled sludge, filtered through fuller's 
■ irth and di^. ntider reduced pressure to obtain gea 
'Ml, a distillate from which wax scale and lubricating oil 


are obtained by pressing and a residue from which viscous 
oil and crude petroleum arc obtained by cold settling witli 
naphtha. * 

Separatiog more and less fusible ^portions of mineral, 
di-wax mixtures. Albert G. Peterkin, Jr. and Lloyd B. 
Smith (to Atlantic Refining Co.). U. S. 1,920,933, 
Oct. 10. An alk. silicate soln. in heated condition is 
used for treating the material to keep the more fusible 
portions liquid and facilitate sepn. U. S. 1,929,934 
relates to use of heated Na silicate soln. fur sweating oil 
and low-melting wax from wax of higner 111. p. 

Leaf-type apparatus suitable for filtering wax from 
chilled oils. Fronds X. Covers (to Indian Refining Co.). 
U. S. 1.931, OIK), a-t. 17. 

Purifying crude paraffin. Martin Mueller-Cunradi 
and Robert Werner (to Standard -I. G. Co.). U. S. 
1,930,408, Oct. 17. llie crude material is treated, in 
lifiuid state, with a gas comprising II at a temp, of 250- 
400" and under a pressure of at least 20 atoi. and in tlie 
presence of a mixed catalyst contg. at least 2 elements 
selected from Bi, V and Fe metal, and the temp, and 
duration ot the treatment arc so regulated that the paraffin 
undergoes no substantial cracking. 

Testing lubricating oils. "Yaeco" S. A. F. Ger. 
584,175, Sept. 15, 1933. A relatively small amt. of 
the oil is circulated between two relatively large surfaces 
which are in relative motiuii and sufficiently close together 
to cause the oil to form a film. The same amt. of fresh 
oil is then circulated through tlie app. under a dillcrent 
atm., c. g., an atm. of N, but under otlierwise idimtical 
conditions, 'rhe chem. aud phys. proiierlies of each 
sample oi oil arc then detd. and compared. 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon lubricating oil. Robert E. 
Mauley (to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,929,821, Oct. 10. Tha 
oil is subjected to a .sepg. treatment, while chitted ana 
niaintained at u low temp., by winch pptn. of wax con- 
stituents is eliccted and while intimately mixed with an 
inert coimmmited solid filter-aul material contg. not 
more tliaii 5% by wt. of fiec water eom prising a filter aid 
recovered from a previous operation ot dewaxing lubricat- 
ing oil (the tilter-aid material having lieeti chilled to a 
temp, approx, equal to the temp, of the chilled oil befon* 
iM’ing mixed with it) so that pptd. wax and filter-aid 
inuterml arc sepd. from the oil. 3'he filtet-aid material 
is subsequently sepd. trom the wax for further use in tlio 
process. App. is described. Cf. C. A, 27. 2029. 

Dewaxing mineral lubricating oils. Leo D. Jones (to 
Sharpies SiH*cialty Co.). U. S. 1,9.30,479, CX^t. 17, The 
wax -contg. oil is treated with a solvent coiiiprisiug dichloro- 
ethaiie ami a petndeuui Iraetum lighter than the oil to 
\w dewaxed, seUx:ted and proportioned so that Uie solvent 
ini\t. will have a sp. gr. greater than that of wax pptd. 
in the mixt. by cooling. 33ie imxt. is then cooled to 
ellwl pptn. of wax aud the pptd. wax is sepd., as by 
centrifuging. An app. is descrilxid. Cf. C. A. 27, 594. 

Cl8anBing used lubricating oils. Charles E. Fox (to 
British Oil Cleaners Ltd.). U. 8. 1,930,(X)0, Oct. 10. 
Various details arc described of tlie construction and 
operation of an elec, heated app. for containing the oil 
and water and for cftccting sepn. of fonugn particles of 
i*olloidal .size from the used oil. 

Rotary device for testing the consistency of liquid ma- 
terials such as lubricating oils. Klton 8. Stephens (to 
Con.sistoincter Corp.). U. S. 1.930.629, Oct. 17. Struc- 
tural and mech. features. 

Asphaltic emulsion. Donald McK. Hepburn (to 
Ainlesite Asphalt Co. of America). U. S. 1,931,072, (X*t. 
17. A bituminous compn.,* ready for application without 
heating 10 an unlieatcd aggregate such as paving material, 
comprises a dispersion in soapy water oi asphalt alKiut 
2^1 parts, a non-volatilc heavy emulsified oil such as a 
fuel oil about 20 parts, a salt of a fatty acid liaving a 
greater affinity for oils tlian for water such as Al oleatc 
1-4 tiaris aud a water-sol. soap about 9 iKirts. 
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CWliiipfle XLIX Method of reaction of cellulose 
Z Meduuusm of the methylation of cellulose fibers 
(Fomuition of a half methylate of cellulose ) K 
C Trogus* W Lv«king and I OaiUu \nn S06> 
2fl(W)5(l9Jl). cl ( 4\ 28, in Mah\ldtion t\pt 

cm soda ctllulost IT (I) with \U*bOi ni 1 t O itc re 
iwtecl for 6, 10, 30, 70 md 100'/( MiiS<)4 'll Ih 5" over 
a pencKl of 7 hrs and ioj 100% Mi SO4 at IS**, 3S" tnd 
4*)** over a penod ol 2 Ins Al IS and 4*)'' tli* n 1 tion 
rapidly atlsins a &tf ady r it< (about 20 nun ), while it IH" 
It graduaUv incrcistb, iinallv liathini, about 2S% MiO 
Pn 7 hrs 6% MtjSf)4 k,ms JSS MiO lOSj, h hrs , 27% 
30%, 17% aftu (i lirs, r>% iftci 7 his 70%, «>% 
afU-i 4 hfb , U% alter b his , 100'/, 30% ifltr i 1> hr 
I Ik u suits indicate al hast 2 stii,es tf ni« tlnlitum 
the 1st <if which IS the fuiniation <»f a ulliihisi ditiv 
contg 1 MeO to 2 C« Kroiips, this is folliiUKl b> thi 
hirmatiuii of i tn Me deriv IVool of tin f<»Ilows fioin 
in X ray cxaiiiu of tlu re iclion inodiKt it \ in ms slJiji*' 
ifid of the vinous fr'ictions of tlu nullnlitid iirnduct 
hydrolysis of thi pittiillv nutlulircd fibns and tin 
pitpn of i half-mtth\lati (II; of (illuhjsi I MVes II, 
with 0 11% McO, in alioiit 10 nim with imit Mt Sf>4 
H forms a doubh cotnpd with Me OH H>dfol\sis of 11 
kives klticosc, 2 me oil 1 and 1 or 0 mtihyhhiu i 
1 Fcmnation of a uniform diethylglucose from partially 
ethylated cellulose K Ihss !hit Ji» s CfUul st 
c mtk 2 3 I to f roups ( 1(H 2 , ) in 100 k f I tre iP I 
with IS 5 k dry HIU ind illoutd to stind 24 his it 0 
ki\fM 40 g < f a hromfIracft\Mtethvlghtiks m 121 
ioj’if 2*^7 (CilCli) tlu Br ilom is piol ihl\ on C 

since It !•* c isily leinoved by AiiCO <li Ac u ui i 

probably oti C4 but tiu po*>itfoii ot the 1 t (U'ups 1 iiri 
known LI Ebtenflcation of cellulose with tosyl chloride 
m the presence of pyndine K IKs ind N 1 nil its li 
JbKl 507 02 0 tillulosc ami />Mf(Jl4SOCl (1 in 
C1ILN at 70 Un 11 di\s jiv i priKjuet coiiU ib mt 
11% S, 12% Cl uid 1'^ N whifh IS 1 cmiiheiti 1 nii t 
A piociud contj, 12 12'^ S / iS'^ Cl iiul OS N 

winned with C iH N m C II N Ht 1 it <0 lor - <Ii\s < 

kives a innduet with i 1 b% 1 1 1 1% n d 1 b ' 

C11 layon, shake 11 with 1 in t lUN^divsit 15 20 tv 
i ptothul contk ^ losyl ki mps iml with mb 0 , Cl 

nul 0 7% N llii tosyl difhcullb iciiumd ii I 

Kith partuil dtcoTiipn of the ctllulosi 1 he u li m of 
NHi or hljNH dixs not iiiei< i>c the N eonttiit ibov 2% 

C T Wist 

A new method for the determination of cellulose, based 
upon observations on the removal of hgnm and other ' 
incmsting materials Arthur (■ Notnnii end Suiiiul H 
feiikiiis huthem I 27, 81S 11(1 Ivv) Hi eellulo ins 
>1 polys Kehanch mate nil xssrxd with ] me ullul 
iiiiist teiii im jiU u t ill jtiY ill 1 u teiry me tliod of c ( lUil 
( til lliL 111 Lhod proposid foi ti ivv in J uchmI 1 
volves first 2 tu ilment Kith iieutril hspexhl niP ind 
then 3 or iiiok wit 11 leid hvtKK.iilnnte, i uh follow 1 b 
boihuk with iSia &nlii1( Beiij imiii flit tow f 

Some factors relatmg to the estimation of a cellulose 
Adorn Yogau null Svv liny itul 1 tank W Bill y \\( U 
raper Trade Kr S, 1570, 157S, IhW is 

1051 4, 1002 /M f iptt \rak r Brit Pafn 

Trade f 85, 110 2s I s( 1)1 10 m a eiit icyiew of 

out standing nil 1 hods pt >p > Ih iiu delii ol o-eclliilosc, 
it i£» coiicludid tint the I S Bm of SLindords method 
IS simple., ripid ind accmalu lor piaitu’il application 
C Oi iiTLScnl 111 tlu an his littli n no c flee t on ftu^iesults ' 
\tm Oi IS abborhed b> tlu ilk di pulp inivt bin 1 mu 
ceri/atiim, but the ami ot o\\ ellulo e so produce i even 
iftcr24 lit , IS too sill ill to t) d I (tnl bi tli 1 ctlhilose 
ditu Ihe use of m oyiii hu 1 (104 ) nnplt tir tlu 
detJi IS wioiik in ptiiiitpl 1 e him dun 1 (h< lu 1tnl^ 

degradation of the cethilose Mem ^Pli l>s iMunnn 
on a second itute ii/ifioii 1 <lii •! (/) me muil 

CKtii dijitti (lie 1 tnuieeii itioii (/«) 1 {.iililioii me t 


1 CURRAN 

the drying of the a eeilulose b\ heal, (b) being the more 
iiniuntiiit DtgiaclaUon otcuniug ^hcni a odlulosc 
null nil is heated al about 100“ is due mainly to tjic 
Ike lie V of atm Oj the non-cellidostc mjitnoua chem 
iinpnntus Tire sent in ptilp do not cause the entire degrade 
^ lion, is is ktuci fHv believed by thost engaged m testing 
the periiuiuiue of piixt by aitifiual aging Cclluloee 
dxmaked during bUae.huig usually suffers a very \yro- 
nounecd dcgrulitioii dining bcaimg Ihe cndei of the 
puliis Usted arrmgLd aecorthng to their abiUty to pio- 
duct ixiniiiKut pipers would be, ae.co|dmg to the aiti 
heial akiny lest m an kiaft, nitruling alpha, paiiei 
dilu, sodipopl“»‘5bo»k‘'Ultite, Alsulhtc,Ib B sulfite A 
1 llu leih mltrtsl of the ft-cillulubc detn of the present 
mvcslikilion is immud out A Papuieau-Couture 
State of cellulose compounds m solution I Rotatory 
power of cellulose acetate J l>uclaux and Mme A 
Dobrv Bull wf (him S3 724 S(l*)n) Tlu lotatory 
p>WLr »l(illulosi icetil in IJ different solvents was Hide 
IHiid nl ol I he eoneu m the langi studied (0 5 to 10%), 
ind th 11 wis no corn I it ion with the pioperties of tlie 
silvini file d In of the rotitory disixrsiou liased on 
I the If nlu iti m of I owiv (( 4 IS, d/80) and Dariiiois 

( t 117 370) melii ate d th it the solve nts caused defonna 
lion (eondiiisilim 01 intirnil isscun ) of the cellulose 
ic tell mols with i resiiltiiik eciuil e)f 2 forms, (/- etui I 
Kit It iTv , 1 1 the ue 1 ite m profxirtioiis a uying from one 
s htiil ii) inolhfi 1 A Sunmotids 

Cellulose fibers of a low degree of acetylation A 

I leiiut Tdn II >«>/ T'' t>H SI, 721 PtPHi) - An 
ihhcss ehsriis iiik the prt|m iiid proixsrtus of ecUulosf 
ininoecetat ill rs Cnr 323 OS 1, C A 25, 4IK>, Gei 

DO c I 25 3,01 I S l,H(»l,2(K), ( A 26, 
»l 0 llu miehimsm of tluu Ixhivitw toward the 

V it urns c 1 jssc s ot dves, their atlvantiigc s and applicalioiis 

A Papim au-Coutun 

Wtakly acetylated fiber celluloses A Rlituur 
IwkfU ih m 46 (»r»Sl(10lB Flu piepii and 

II pilie five ikl\ le tvlitedfit r c*t Uidoses, then dye 
iTik II p ilies to„ 4 ilicr Kith those of othit tilxr evllulose 

1 1 III I tlu IT ipplie 1 lions ill diseuss d Pholomicjo 
I II !is of d\c 1 seetum ml ieetvlition euivcs are 

pie iiled Iwiiitv twe> ic lire nets k K 

Dyeing cellulose matcnals with reference to the struc 
ture of cellulose R I Hose Tnd 1 ng i hem 25, 

1*1 >K l)>>) cf c I 26, 23')^) Since different 

c llul>u until ids IS Kill IS derivatives react diffeicntlv 
foK tid (he sniK dvt stuff and snuc mcch treatment 
of 1 k*vin initfiial ait rs its dve indev, probably corrcla- 
lion lelivint to the slnulun of cellulose eon lie found 

[ A Simnionds 

The structure of cellulose gel V The Bt r uct u re of 
natural cellulose fiber revealed by z ray analysis Kat 
niiioto Ats iki and M is.iiioii Ishmaia T Soc Chem 
Inf /jpni 36 Suppl bitidnik >1/ 2l(PWi), if ( 4 

IT ISO I X 1 1 \ uialyses of cotton apd hemp fibers 
KLK mile Hid e unpir d Kith llu sttuelurc of srtiheial 
silk end 0 hi! cillulov k^l*> I xptl lesults aie reported 

VI The structure of viscose silk and CeUopbane a^yxed 

by z ray I In I 321 X Ihe stiiu lure of eaUidosc geJIs in 
I lie fonn <»t \isiesi sdk ind Cellophim, rtgenlirated from 
visee>s(,Kt dvtd bv ^ 1 iv analysis X-i ay patterns Of 
rci>rtxliieed Karl Kamtnemitvtar 

The properties of oxycellulose and the meChods for 
its detennmation K ITallct and hntr I^orenz. Bull 
' f(d i ition tfit tn nsotn rhim teijftU coufrur 1, 16(11W,D 
A revie w of the lilei iLuri It is eorKluded that none of 
the piibhshiei nielluKls of ideiit dying ozycellu&oae is sp 
lor this e 0111 pd Omm Uii1i>se is 1 mixt ofeompds whose 
tomrm til Ih lid III flu Insfoiv ol (he saiiipk aud covist 
(liuiiflv It c iiin »t b( utiiifitiid bv a general method 

S Letther 

Holoceliulosc total carbohydrate fraction of extractive 
fret maple wood (.eo J Ritttr iiid f h Ktirlh 
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Eng. Chm. 29, 120O-id(im).-<A mm msrfd aidSiod 
for thit toul cMurbohyiifrote portkiii of tartrookivo- 

free wood is described. The name *'hok)ccllolose** Is 
proposed for this material replaelna *'Slmltett#dbmaim^ 
roioed by Sdimidt, Tang and Jaildebeur^ C, A, 26, 1772. 

P. A. ^tnmonds 

Malts of Iractioostiia of allroohttidooai. J. Dticiaiix 
and J. fiarbtsre. BuU. $oe> chim. SS, 5d4->5(1083).^ 
The visoosities of 4 fracUoos obtained by fractiOf||d pptn. 
of a nitrocellulose incteased to a limiting valu^ corre- 
spondiag to a definite oorapd. The chem. compn. of the 
last fraction was the ame as that of the initt^compd. 
and the aly. was not approciably modified. F.*A. 8. 

Lignin. X, Identity and stnictnre of spruce fignins 
prapsrod by dUfsedht methods. Frits Brauns and Harold 
iliblMsrt. J. Am. Cham. Soe. 55, 4720 7(1U3S}; cf. 
(\ A. 27, 2808.— Liguin has been isolated from spruce 
meal by the action of glycol and HCl, the use of MeOH 
and llCl, extn. with PbOH and HCl. WiUstatter’s method 
and Freud«ul)erg*s method. The lignin isolated in each 
oasr* was subjected to careful purification, and well- 
characterised deriys. of each type were prepd. liy raeihyla- 
tioiA and acylation, rosp. Ka^ lignin type yields a well- 
charactertsed lignin-phenol condensation product, the 
analysis of which shows that they are derived hum a 
common lignin building unit. This building unit, repre- 
soutiiig tbi* native lignin present in spruce wood, has the 
empirical formula C«7Um()i» or C4iH[nO»(01I)»(OMeh> 
Of the 6 free HO groups at least 3 aA aliphatic in char- 
a<'tcr, while 1 is of an acidic type, eitiier phemoUc or 
I Hoik; the 6th HO group differs markedly from tlie n*- 
inaiuma 4 and is cliaracienred by it« reactivity toward 
alkylating reagents such as T1C1 and ales., phenols, etc. 
The |4iciiol condensation products irom Willstattcr and 
hnnidmlwg lignin are sluiwti to posses*! the structure 
CuHMQ.(C>H)4(0Me)i^UPh)(CJl40H),. C. J W. 

Formaldehyde-yielding complex in the lignin molecule. 
Pulin Behan Sarkar. Current Set. 2, 93(1233). - Kaw 
iiitc froc'd irom iatty material when distd. with 12% HCl 
\ulds furfural (1) and HCHO (II K Jute afU-r complete 

I i moval of ligsuu by moist CIOs gives 1 but not U. Lignin 
olitainrd by 72% ILSO4 or Willstatler’s nietliod gives 

II but not I. Raw IihtiiIsmi similarly treated gives II 

l)iit not dcliguilud IsimlKio. ^ Rachel Blown 

Investigations on viscose by G. Kita and co-workers. 
XLVll. Quantitative iuvestigaiion of the time-tempera- 
ture relationship of the apng of alkali cellulose. S. 
Iw isaki and T. Sakuno. TTiSc. Chrtn. Jtid., Japan 36, 
-ippl. bmdmg mi lUl»33); cf. C. A. 27, l747.--7wo 
w pis of fibers were subjected to aging expts. varying fioiii 
\ his. to 2ir> hr.s. and from 13® Ut 25®. After aging the 
ii^'Liieratcd cellulo.se was changed to cellulose nitrate, 
n.d the viscosities were detd. on the acetone .solns. Tlic 
effect upon viscosity was evaluuled 111 terms of /C 
Vf)/C, where Vr is the relative ^scosity and C the 
LiKii. of the solii. The evptl. data rosulled in families 
traight lines when K is pUitted agaiiust log Z, where 
. the tunc of aging. FtirtiuT correlation gave an 
vpie-Aion for the relative viscosity //, when C - 1; 
//, ***id K% arc coiists. characteristic 

»i one or a no. of cellulose types resp., 0 is the aging 
It uip and n the slope of the family of curves in the K — 
/ plot. Karl Kammermevtr 

The cooikiitf process. IV. Cooking wood with sodium 
thiosulfate. S. 1. Aronovsky and Ross A. Gortner. 
!nd Lng. Cftm. 25, 12^) 5(1^3); A • 

V (ouiparisoti, erf the pulping effects of NaaSjiOi and watiT 
'»« ri^pen sawdust showed the NaiSsOi removed more lignin 
Atul ^c-ceUtilose and less pentosans and Cross and B^an 
•lUuiost* than the water alone. Sitnmmids 

Alkaline woceis for obtahi^C hl|Ji 
aspen woodT Roy L. Davis. Paper Trada J. No. 8, 
'••t h»\I933).— ‘A procesff of .soda cooking, consistmg of 
m .dk dtgestioti with low percentage and i^cn. of atkaii 
^oIl..vvi-d by a Ist-strfke chlorination, an alk. ® 

‘•‘111 hypochlorite bleach, gave favorahk results . Yiel^ 
"1 5(1% blenched i>uli> liaaed 

•'itlctii I «Uwhere a rod mill ih availaWr for niternitdtate 


I refining, or of 68-54% where a rod mill is not available; 
the bmdi oonsumed by these 2 types of cooks is 80 and 
^%$ ttip. This compares with a, 42-45% yield of 
bleached pulp and a bkachability of 8-10% by the om. 
soda process. Black liquor may be used to make up file 
cooking liquor vdl. without any appreciable ill effect on 
the pulp. The results obtained by the use of typical dil. 
kraft liquor, consisting of 2 parts NaOH to 1 part NaiS, 

A were no better than those obtained by .the use of dil. 
NaOH. Two-stage bleaching, with Cl m the Ist st^ 
followed by an alk. wash and completion of bleaching 
with hypochlorite, is beneficial mainly In saving about 
33% of the total Cl consumption. Yields as high as the 
above cannot be obtained by tlic use of coned, liquor and 
shorter cooking time. The chetn. tests on the pulps* 
obtained by the proposed process arc as good as th<^ on 
com. pulps, the bursting stre^h is 50-1(X)% highor# 

3 and the tearing strength also is higher. The proposed 
process Is much more efficient in preserving Qic cellulosic 
portion of the pulp than com. pulping procedure. The 
opacity of the unbeaten pulp is al>out the same as that 
01 com. pulps; when beaten, the com. pulps, which do 
not hydrate readily, have a greater tendency to retain 
their unbeaten opacity. A. Papincau-Couture 

The relation between sheet strengtii and sizing of 
M unbleached sulfite pulp. H. Kllem-Eichmann. Papier ~ 
Fabf. 31, Tech.-wU.-liil 197-201, 200-13, 222-6 
( 1933). — Rosin size effects a partial coverage of the fibers 
with relatively rough ixirticlcs. In unbeaten pulps the 
natural adhesion of tiie fibers is small, and tlic rosin re- 
enforces it. If the natural adhesion is large, as m highly 
lieaten >*luffs, Ihc rosin decreases it by interference with 
interfilicr Ixniding. This appears to explain the results of 
numerous expts. An optimum sheet strength is developed 
& with 1-1.5% rosin and 1 3% alum, depending on the de- 
gree of beating. Larger amts, cause a rapid decrease of 
sttengih. The deleterious effects of alum, of which the 
fihi-r may alworb as miKh as 0%, can be largely avoidkd if 
the fositi w wi41 beaten into the fiber. The loss of strength 
due to alum can l>e more tiian compensated by the use of 
3-5% glue siaas hence tlie effect ot alum must be on the 
mterfiber, not on the intrafiber, bonds. Pine oil, conl^y 
- to cxficricuce in the textile industry (cf. Fermazin, C. A. 
^ 25, 5983), ha.s no strengthening effect on paper. Thorium 
and cerium salb> give as good sizing ^ alum, and being 
nonomphotcric, cannot impart acidity to tlic 
Heating sized sheets to 160” while wet, but not under 
tension, has no serious cffei't 011 tlic sizing; impropcfly 
sized sheets are improved by high temp., but properly 
treated sbecti develop tiic full sizing effect at 70 . Be- 
cause of the liarmfnl effect of alum, liard water ^ould 
; lie neutralized witli acid under careful pn control, and 
only enough alum added properly to set llie size. The 
relative amt. of glue size retained by fillers under stand- 
ard conditions is set up as a meawre of the adkestve 
power gff the fibers. It is mdcpendeiil of tht* degree of 
fibrillation and fiber swelling, actually decrearing some- 
what at high beating degree. This is contradictonr to toe 
theory that adsorption by fibers is a measure of fibrlUatioti 
and hydration. K. H. Doughty 

^ The mfluence erf merfsture and Unipezmture on the 
atrencto and elasticity of piq^. A. Basberg. Papw-J. 
21, 114-17,123-6, 1.36- 9(1933) .—Theories of paper 

stren^ are discuased. The strength of paper reaches 
the max. at 50® and decreases with further heating. At a 
const, temp, of 20® the max. is attoii^ at 1-2% moisttice. 
At const, temp., elasticity is praetkaUy indep^rat of 
toe moisture of the paper. When a load is apfrfied in ^ 
9 Schopper itciter, the strip toowa permanent elongation 
or •‘slip'' be fore rupturing. ITiis "slip*’ does not ti^seasc 
with time. Paper heated for some time at lOCr will imt 
recover ofi^nal moisture content. The higher w 
heating temp, the kss moisture k reahwrbed. This 
iiennaOtstt loss of moisture is acoompanied by a per- 
manent haw of straigih. Clinton L. Brooke 

tSUn^eeia sttee far paper csoetiiig. Cauoee and pre- 
vents el flatting* O. WhittUnr, S. P. GotiWl eaA B. A. 
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Hall. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 1213 cf. C. A. 

27, 4392. ** T(ht Ihwiry is advamod lhal the fDatiimjr 
leiidciicy of a ca^Mn Is dependent upon the degree of 
aggregation of the casein uiols. I'ptn. ol the curd at (ir 
above 34^ with slow agitation and ininiediate washing 
yielded a casadn of low foaming index. 8urfaci*-tc*nsMrti 
depressants added during pptn. of the ciikI wen* effective 
in pnweiiting foaming. Likewise, the addn of a easedn 
of low foaming imlexT lo one of high index pnwented 
foaming. W. A. Mikitc 

Sdariau larch ((lordun; 22. Printing on articles of 
ieg( aerated ei llitlose ( IJ. S. pat . 1 •9129,394) 26 

* Waterproofing thin fiilms of regenerated cellulose 
Wolfl it Co.^ Roinin-C'ies. aiif Aktien, hniil C/aptk ami 
Richard Weiugand. (W. hSlLlJT, Aug. 129, J93.'l 'Iht 
tdiiis are wash<*d in the usual way and the water kft in tin 
tiliiis ih llieiP displaced l»y a water-sol. cellulose ester s<il- 
venl, after which the lilnis are coated in know'ii itmniut 
with u rellulosi' c ht< i lacqiu i 

Halogen-containing cellulose ethers. Heiirv J>t<vlie 
II. S 1,939,471, Oct. 17. An elliei such as a Immio- 
ellnl ic41ulos(' ether is piodueid by treating tellulost*, in 
the pU'Si'iice of u base si«4i as NaOH in an amt and c'oneii 
reactive with the cellulose, with a halogen -c out g. etluTi- 
lying agent siieh os tthyluie ehloiobroiiiide <ii tin likt 
U. S. 1,930,4712 Ttlaits to the piodiicfioii (*f h.iiogt n 
hydroxy alkyl tthef*. ol I'elhilosc such as edhiloa < hioro- 
liydrow propyl ellui bv treating eellidosi , in the siib- 
stanti.d absence* ol oikoli, wnth an c Uienlying .ig« nt tontg 
111 «tddn. to tiu' clht nixing railical a hulogtn atom ot lowir 
reactivity than the < tlunhmg ladical, n.ih n^cpichloro- 
hvdiui. 

Esterifying cellulose. RoIhiI llalhr und Aiidii.is 
Rnperti (to Si< . pom riinl cliiiii A Halt ) I S 1,9.10,- 
893, Oct, 17. I‘'«»i cddifying cellulos< while iiiamtamiiig 

Its striKiim, inaleital such as cotton or ‘'viscose silk“ 
IS treated with an aliphatic .i«id aiiliyrlndc such asAcjO 
III the pieseiic* of <i K salt of a w<ak m id smh as KOAc 
III the absence of an acid catalyst. 

Cellulose ester composition suitable for films or sheets, 
etc. Ilaiis T. Oliirki and (‘harks T Woniig Uo hast- 
iiiaii Kodak Co ) tl. S 1 ,9.30,1 1*2, (h t 10 A cellulose 
ester .such as edliiloit act tali is usid w'llh a til.iaici/ct 
coiiiprisiiig ph<i)\l- or «-cr< svI-/;k liloToben/f m iillonob* 
or tiheiiyl 3,4-dicldon»biii/eiu*sultoiiatc. 

Cellulose ester products 1. haibenmd A -C 
(Detkf Dells and AIIhiI hriie<-ke, mviiilors) (hi 


1 of NttOHor NH40II. If the org. esUrmatcrial w partially 
saiKind. tlic action of the Itroiig H2SO4 isnolhs great, so 
llial the stiffness imparted is not as groat. The stiffness 
may be controlled by partial sapon. of the material before 
the trtalnieiit with II2SO4. ^ 

Compositions contaming cellulose derivatives. 1. (;. 
haibeniinl. A.-CL (Hans Persicl, inventor). Gcr. 584,HiK, 
Sept. 15, 1933. Si*e U. vS. 1 ,885,47.5 ( T. A. 27, 1109). 

^ Partially acetglated cellulose. Cyril J. Staud and Ru.ssc*l 
® 11. Van Dyke (to Kodak Lid.), prit. ;i94,359, June 23, 
193.'J Natural cillulose in the form of paper, threads, 
i-tc , IS partially acclylated in a liath comprising an 
.leetylattiig agent and a non-solvent Jor cellulose tri- 
acetatt*. The amt. of acelylating agent used, may lie iii- 
siifficient for the production of triacefates, or a normal 
amt. may be present, in which ca.se the time, temp, and 
(or) strength ol solu. are insuffioieut for complete acetyki- 
1 tinii CCI4, CoHi, and loluene aie suitable iion-Holvents. 
The priHlucts. have high elec, resistance and may be used 
111 the production ol*in.sulated wires 01 as diele«‘lric.s in 
< oiidi users and traiistomieis. 

Acetone -soluble cellulose acetate. I'liomas F. Murray, 
Ji , and Harry LiIL Dray (to ICastiiian Kodak Co.) 
r. S. 1,9.30,145, Del. 10. CVlIulose such as cotton linlcrs 
IS pn-ticated in a coned, org. acid such as glacial lIOAr 
in the presciiCL of an acetylalkm ciilaly.sl such as nuS()4 
and iriP()4, and acttylation is effected by adding AcsO 
and at least 125 cc. of an aldehyde such as ucclaldc'hydt' 
per KK) g. of ceilidh* employed, which .serves to produce 
an acH*time-sol pioduct. Cf. (’. /1 . 27, 4395, 

Decolorizing dyed cellulose acetate scrap. Marvin J 
Reid (to hastman Kodak Co.L I'. S. 1,930,133, Oct. Jo. 
Dvtd ‘heit St lap material is dissolved in acetone, Ihi 
snhi. thus forincil is passed into an ixce.ss ol water, and 
'» tin lesnltnig cciliilosi acetate ppt, a treated while in a 
tclitivilv opin and porous condition wdth an uq. CL 
lontg. bleaching agent. 

Use of propylene chloride and ethyl lactate, etc., as 
solvents with cellulose acetate. Henry IL Striilli (to 
basiman Kodak Co 1 U S. 1,939,134, (Vt. 19. 

Plasticizers for esters such as cellulose acetate. Henry 
H Smith and Stewart J. Cariull (to Kastman Kodak 
Co ) U S. 1,930,I3.'>, (X’t. 10. But>Lo-nielhox\ 

" b«ii/oat«, ethyl /i-intlho\vberi/oale or piopyl />-liydrox>- 
btn/o.'ile are used as plaslici/crs. 

Use of furfural diacetate and />-nitrobenzyl acetate as 
plasticizers for esters such as cellulose acetate. Heiity 
B Smith (to iMstmaii Kodak Co.). L'. S. l,939,]3tt, 

Oct. 19. 


.584,179, Sipt. 19.13. An aolic (*oii>pd., c.-ipalili of 
eoiipling with a dia/o compd., is added to a ecllnlos< # ster 
solti. troiii which arltlKial fibers or films arc then ni.imifd 
in known niuninr. Fibiis or films which can Ik* dyid b\ 
treatnu'iit with a diazo compd arc obUiined. Suitabk 
enolic compds. .irc /Lnaphthol, 2,3-hvdro\viiaphthou 
anilide and l-phenvl-3-iiu*thvl-.5-pyra/o|oiK*. • 

Cellulose derivatives Henry Dreyius Hnt. 394,7221*, 
July 9. 1933 

Cellulose derivatives having strong affinity for acid dyes. 
Robert Haller and .Mphonse Jleckendorn (lo vSck'. pour 
rind, chilli, a Bale) ll. S. I,929.8(i8, CVt. 19. By 
treating cellulov* with alkali and CSj, then (preferably 
in the pn‘st*nce of an excess of the CS^ a«= a reactioa im - 
diuTii) with lihosgenc, lhiophosg<*iie, S chloride., chlor<»- 
carbniiic esters, AcCI or Uu like*, and then effecting 
further convcTsion of the product with an abpliatic dianime 
such as pipera/JiiL* (‘elhilose dirivs. are, obtained which 
retain the original fibrous stPiicliire of the cellulose*, e. g,, 
cotton, blit contain S and N and have u strowg affinity 
for acid and direct dyes. 

Processing cellulose derivatives. Camille Drcyfii*^ 
and IIcTbert Platt (to C.iiiiilk* Drtvfiis). Can 3;{.5,<>71, 
Sept. 12, 19.33. Yarns, fdaincnts, htistles or f.ibrn^ 
eontg. org. esters of celhilosi* art stifle in d by the action ol 
ITjSC )4 of a strength between 49 and 89i’;*lor .5 .‘{i l sec . A I ter 
Irealiriciit the II.sS()4 is rc*iiioved hy washing witl%w:i4ti 
and tcentinent with weak oik. soltf. Mic*h as weak solus 


Sugars Hol/livdiol> *(* A -(•. Fi. 729,295, July 21, 
I9.n \tgc.t«d)le niutiTials having a high content ol 
7 IM'iitosans are tiaiisiormed to sugars by Irtuting tlnni 
lirst with hot niofU*raUly dil. acids, e. g , 12-3(1 /J , and at 
tulips near the b. p. of the aq. .solns. 'fhe greaUT part 
ol tlu fM'iilosans are^thm*liy c«mv»*rted to a sol. form, and 
tin hevisans contained in the residues are saccharified m 
known mantuT 'Ihe leactioii may be earned out in a 
battery of i(*actiun vissels so that the .soln. of pentoses 
Ik comes iiu»re coticd. in t‘ach The liexpsi*s and pentoses 
^ 'irc polynn ri/c*fl by treatment with a coned, acid solti. 
Ihc AcOH fornud in the digestion of Uie pentoses and 
Ik \oses is used in the dcconipii of more cellulose. 

Films. J P. BendHrg A. -CL lint. .395,251, July 13, 
193.3. I'dnis obtained by extruding cellulose soln,s. into 
.1 coagulating bath are bt ought togellic*r 1>rfiire they are 
loiiipletely coagiiluU*d and subjected jointly to further 
tteatineiits. The iiicompletcly coagulated films may bi 
brought also into contact with a finally formed flat striu- 
? luxe, e, g., of a w’ovcri, knitted or braifk^d fabric, metal, 
w#K»d, paper, vU\ App. is descTibcd. 

Films, etc. Karl Lorc‘h, Jr , and F'rwin Farr. Brit. 
.39 1 ,7 1 4, Jul V : J , 1 9.‘3.3 . 'rrunspar^*iil films, sheets, artificial 
glass, etc., lire ftbtaiiud hy spreading viscose in a thin 
layei 011 a c'ontmiionslv advancing fSiipport, completely 
diving the liJii) produced and Uien washing with boiling 
HiO. Till use of pptn., hardening and other treatment 
baths having a coitosive arlion on the app. usc*d is thii'' 
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avoided, products may be provided with a metallic i with a xaothating agent aud a reagent suchas an etherify* 

*“* agent adiii^ replaces 1 or more H at^nis of the OH 
Traatment <« fltoa ana dieets. I. G. Parbenind. groups of the cellulose mol. by an orj;. group or radical 1 

A.-G. Bnt. 395»243, July 13, 1933. Sheets or films of or more sitbstances that lead to the production of mati'fials 

highly polymeric colloids, particularly cellulose dcriys. of a semi-lustrous or dull appearance or of materials hav- 

aluminous subst^ccs, are subjected to extn. witli ing hollow spact^s dispersed thnnigh them are iiieorixiratecl 

an mdinercnt iion-aq. liquid that has only a feeble swelling duruig the course of inanuf. Such sulistanccs arc BaSOd, 

action and contains no softening agent for the colloid Ti salts, animal, vegetable or imncral oils, fats, soaps, 

until the solvent and any softening agent retaiflhd by the g aromatic hydroearlious or dcrivs. thiirc'of, org. basc's, 
sheet after manuf. arc (almost) completely removed, e. g., PhNHj, or other natural or syntlietie substance 

Among examples (1) a film made from a sdn. contg. known to produce delustcring of viscose rayon, a gas or 

uitrocellulose, camphen*, Kt|0 and ale. is extd. with substance that evolves a gas in the coagulating step or 

BttOand (2) agelatin filtxi isextd. withMeOH. very finely divided liquid or solid which is afterward 

Plastic sheeting, etc. Du Pont Viscoloid Co. Brit, removed by evapn.undiT such conditions as not to damage 

.‘{93,957, June 12, 1933. Sheets of cellulose idlers and the material or by exlii. with a solvent, 

i'tbers are obtiiined from compns. contg. the cellulose Filaments, films, etc. Ileury Dreylus. Brit. 304,015, 
iompd. iu relatively high couens. with a solvent by heat- June 19, 1933. Threads, etc., arc produced by dry or wet 

mg and extruding under pressure through a sliect-fomiing 3 spinning processes from solus, contg. cellulose esters or 
orifice, cooling the sheet and applying tension then^to as etlicTS, e. g., cellulose acetate of 52-02. Ac couteut, 

It eiiKTgcs from the orifice. The extrusion temp, is pref- and methylene ethylene ether (I), which may be tht sole 

iTaldy at least 45" ami that of the hardening gas, e. g., solvent or present in mixt. with other solvents and (or) 

air, or liquid, c. g., aii aq. soln. of EtOH, MeOH, glycerol, diluents. 'The solns. may contain dyes, pigments, sub- 

sucrosc, dextrose, chlorides, sulfaU'S, II^Oa or H1PO4, stances reducing inflummubility, etc. In a modification 

preferably 0 40®. In an example pyroxylin is mixed I is used to diminish the tendeiu^y of faMcs to slip, split 

with camphor, EtOH and monoiucihyl ether of ethylene or ladder, to imiirove the pliability, extension fir knotting 

glycol and, after filtering, heated and forced into aq. ^ properties of filaments or threads and to assist iu the ab- 
glycerol, the extruded sheet U'ing subjected to tension sorption of various liquid and solid materials for dyeing, 

and passed through a further bath* and then subjected printing, discharging, loading, relustcriug and dehisteriug 

to warm circulating air foi a few days. Smooth sheets purposes. I may be used in making up sizes for textiles, 

lor making laminaU'd glass or, by wtirking at higher speeds, Among examples (1) cellulose acetate fabric is printed 

r<m^cr sheets for phonographs, may he obtained. App. with a pn.ste contg. dye or pigment, dicihylene glycol, 

is dcj^rilxMl. n*0, 1 and gum arabic and (2) ini MciCO .soln. of cellulose 

Apparatus for coating sheets, films or webs such as acetate is spun into a soln. of I. In 394,010, June 19, 

those of regenerated cellulose. Waldmiar Schwal1>e 10.*).3, divided on 394,015, the filamenl.s, itc., ore treated* 

.Old Otto Ilettinariii I to DuPont Cellophane Co.), U. S ^ with media contg. land subjected to stretching operations. 

1 Oct. 17. Structural and mcch. details. Cellulose acetate yams. Camille Dreyfus and Win 

Hollow filomenth, etc., of cellulose or its derivatives. Whitehead (to Celancse Corp. of America) U, S. 1,930,- 

I (Ill/a EIckIn/.ifatswerke und clioin. Fabrtken A.-(V 2«3(), (X‘t. 10. A .soln. of an (»rg. cellulose e.ster such as 

iiir. 583,272, Aug. 31, 1933 Hollow filaments aud cclhilosi* ncetati* in a solvent siteb as acetone logetlicr 

• itlar tubular articles of cellulose or its derivs. are with or less of ale is used for forming yarns or films, 

‘iniited at a no. of places, in older to facihtaU* dyting und The ale. serves to proihict* a pioduct resistant to delusUir- 

i/lli'T liquid tUMliiicnts. ing. Cf . C. A . 27, 439S. 

Artificial threads from viscose, lliomas F. Hanigati . Rayon. Rciic Picaid (to DuPont Rayon Co.). U. S. 
'to DuPont Ravoii Co.). U. S. 1,931,245, (X't. 17. 1,931,239, Oct. 17. For producing an artificial thread 

riie threads are bie.uhed, on Al carriers, by iisi* of a hy po- having a lustiT similar to niolher-of-pcarl, a viseo.se soln. 

‘ilfitite bleaehmg soln. contg, a sufiirient anit. of Na having a cellulose content of over 7.r}% is prcpcl. from 

ilu.ite to iiiliibit the corrosion of the carriers by the cellulose having an original high a-celluU)se content, the 

hNp'Mhloritc. viscose soln. being ripened for a eoiuparatively short 

Artificial threads from viscose Harold H P<irker (t«> pcTiod and spun into a bath contg. 10(l 150 g. ITjSOf 

iUiPoiit Rayon Co.). V. S. l,93l,2t)<i, Oi'l. 17. In piT 1. together W'itli at hast twice as much .sulfate such 

ii- ttmg viscose llireads on Al earners, with a de.sul- as Na-»SC)4 and ZnSOi. 

» jnoug soln. surh as Na sulfide, sufficient Nu silicate is 7 Rayon. British Bembctg I.ld. Brit. 39^^,217, June 22, 
.••lilt‘d to prevent corrosion of the Al (the total alky, of 1933. In tlie wet treatment of rayon the filaments ate 
ilh soln. bt ing sufficient to prevent tl^M^ptn. of silica). led round a conthiuous cylindrieul surface and advanced 

Artificial fUamonts from viscose. Wni. Harrison, in a helical path and are treated wnth Itciuid which Is also 

« S 1,93(>,S0;{, Oct. 17. The viscose i,s coagulated in ndvaTiced on the cylinder's surface in a helical i>ath. 

’ll toiiii of filaments in acids of a hydrion eoiicn. less App. is described. 

iiiui that of HjSOi, and after the visixise has entcml l^yon. I. G, h'arbeiiiiid. Brit. 395,210, July 13, I9.*k'}. 
“i.i evanescenr active plastic state” the filaments are In spinning m von fliieluations of pressure are avoided bv 

<d into a l>ath of water to which have lu'cn added g the insertion in the discharge pijic of a length of rubbei 
uli t.iTK'es such BwS Na2S04 or ghico.se which permit the ** tubing having a bore less than the thickness of tlie wall. 

vv«lliiig of the formed filoiiicuts by the action of tlw' T^ndiie distimsion of the lube may lx‘ prevented by an 

Aitii witli^ut effecting their soln. The filaments are outer tube or .spiral. 

In i. lied lx*forc complete dccompn. of the viscosi*. Rayon, etc. l.eon Lilienfcld. Brit. 393,932, June 12, 
V, at angemetil of app. is described. 1933. 'The processes de.scribcd in Brit. 335,906 {C, A. 

Artificial thread by the **bucket process.” Paul E. 25, P.H15), 335,993 (C. A. 25, 1994), 341,843 (C. A, 25, 

n.ttn.(m and Wm. V. Slembergcr (to DuPont Rayon 4125), 341,030 (C. il. 25, 4402), 357,527 (C. i4. 26, 6137), 

k’i U. S. 1,930,510, Oct. 17. Thread such as that 357,540 (6\ A, 26, 0137) and 375,334 (C. A. 27, 
forinul from viscose is firound in a coverlcss bucket ro- 9 40HO) are modified by using us the coagulating bath a 
UtM) at .such a speed that the peripheral spec'd of the liquid consisting of or contg. a large proportion of an ester 

wni(ii’ig-on surface at the lieginiiitig of the winding oi^ra- of a polybastc inorg. acid and an diphatic or aromatic 

ti'iii < 111 excess of 0109 ft. per min., in order to facilitate monoliydric or polyhydric ale., or a sulfonic acid of an 

pioccss. aromatic or aliphatic hydrocarbon, or an aromatic snl- 

Artificial threads* films, etc. Leon Lilienfcld. Brit, fonic acid contg. N, or a carboxy organo-mincral acid, or 

June 14, 1933. In producing artificial threads, s^ong H1SO4, contJ.^CHaO or pyridine, or n*S04 of less 

mings, dressings, etc., from conipds. obtained than ^5% contg., and preferably satd. with, NII4HSO4. 

'*> r< leting cellulose in cither order or simultaneously Examples of these baths are McHS04, EtHS04,* mixts. 
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of MeOH or EtOH with ooncd. H«SO«, glycerophosphoHc 
•cia# gylc^ofiulfuric acid, a inixt. of ucctald&yde- 
svdfonic acid and H|S 04 > toizcm^ulfonic acid, sulfono* 
diaactk acid, sulfoacetic acid, Me or hi sulfonic acid, 
me^ionic acid, a sidfotiir acid of niiiural oil, diphonyl- 
aminodisulfomc acid, etc. Mineral acuis, itirvrg. salts, 
aldehydes, PhNlIa, pyridine, glycerol, glucose and ales, 
may be added ici the baths. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus, hr. 750,640, Aug. 14, 
1033. ITie j>roperties of filaments, Uireads, etc., made of 
cellulo^ cstf^rs nr ethers, are improved liy .submitting 
them, in the fin-m of a chain or shes^t, to a dmwing opera- 
tion applied \o the entire sheet. Fr. 750,041. A cotupd. 
of b is iiu'orporated in cellulose acetate or other org. 
ester (»i cellulose* Uhcd for inuking filaments, films, etc. 
The b compel, may be incorporated in tlic spinning 
soln. or in the iiiii.shed product. An oig. l)orate may Ik* 
used winch is altcrwanl d<>coniposc‘d by water or a((. 
agents. 

Spinning pot for rayon. AlKciTicenc Kunst/ijdc Dni< , 

N. V. Ger. .*)«;i,336. Sept. I, 10.TJ. 

Centrifugal spinning pots for artificial filaments. 
Algenieene Kunstzijdc Unie, N. V. Ib it. .*114,0132, July 

O, ]g;t3. 

Combined wet- and dry-spinning apparatus for rayon. 
Otto Hansen. (Vcr. 58.3,418, Si'pt. 4, 1033. 

Filtering device for rayon spinning jets. Kirklees Ltd., 
Arthur Uennett and Win. Tong. Bril. 395,051, July 13, 

Apparatus for producing artificial filaments such as 
rayon, horsehair, staple fiber, etc. Leoiuird J. Slionc. 
Brit. 394,049, June 22, 1933. 

Eliminating gases from **viscose silk'* cakes or cheeses. 
Jan Kuoystra (to Anicnean Fnka Curp.). II. S. 1,930, 
392, Oct. 10. Air or other liaxinles^ gns at a temp, ol 
.50 80® is passed, for a period of about 10 nim., through 
tin* walls of tile spun cakes oi clu'eses before washing, ami 
sk(*ming. App. is dc.s(.Tibed. 

Arttficial bristles. Camille Dreyfus. Wui. Wlntehead 
and Henry W. Kulil (to Cclanese Corp. of Aiiunca). 
TJ. S. 1,930,229, Oct. 10. Heavy stiff artifieial filruiients 
liaving a denier above 25 and which are formed with ii- 
entrant angles or cusps contain u cellulose deriv. such as 
cellulose acetate and a resin such as toluene sulfonamide- 
formaldrhyde resin. 

Treating pulp for paper manufacture, etc. Mone R. 
Isaacs. U. S. 1,929,432, Oct. 10. A celJnlusi pulp 
is beaten in liquor cotilg. a protein matiTial such as caseui, 
Ca(OH)i and a fiuoride such as NaF in order to piodiin 
a water-resistant product. Soap and a light mint ral oil 
also may be added. 

Centrifugal machine for purifying paper pulp, crude 
starch, etc. Gustav ter Mcct. Brit. 394,811, Jum 0, 
ia33. 

Treating wood, fiberboard, etc. Kmest E. M. Pavuc. 
Brit. 394,019, June 22, 1933. Wo(k1, fiberlKiard, wood 
pulp, wood fiber and fillers contg. ligiux'illuloM*, e. g., 
jute, hemp, are treated successively with a soln. of an aci<l 
phosphate of a metal forming an iiisol. phosphate, e. g., 
Ca, Mg, Al, Zn, Fc, Cr, and with a solo, that reacts with 
tiic acid phosphate to ppt. an insol. phosphate witliin 
the cell widls of the material. Thus a Zn phosphate that 
is resistant to fire and to animal and vegetable life niuy be 
applied by soaking the material in a soln. of an acid phos- 
phate of Zn and then in a soln. contg. NII 4 HSPO 4 ami (or) 
(NHt) 4 HP 04 . The soln. of Zn muv be prepd. by di.s- 
solving 8 parts ZnO in 39 parts HsP ()4 ($P* gr. 1.6) and 
diluting to 100 parts with HsO. Aft(*r pptn. the prodtu*! 
may be treated with a s^jId. of Na almninate euid (or) 
silicate with or without the addn. of colloidal .substances, 
«. g., carragheen, cellulose solus., viscose. 


Paper-midriiig appantusj Wm. H. IdOilspatigh. U. 8. 

I , 930,104, Oct. 10. Structunl and mech. features. 

Paper-makiiig apparstni. James E. Dar^ (to Wm, 

II. Millspaughl. U, S. 1,981,062| Oct. 17. Mech. 
features. 

Device for feeding paper itoff to the wire dotik 08a 
paper-making machme. Firma J. M. Voith, Oer. 
583,20], Aug. 31, 1933. 

Flow-boxes for paper-mildag madiiaes. Walter 
Voith, Hermann Voi& and Hanna Voith (trading as the 
firm J. M. Voith). Brit. 896,539, July 20, 1983. 

Means and method for removing press-rdOki from paper- 
making machines. The Downingt^ Manufacturing 
Co. Brit. 395,582, July 20, 1933. * 

Felt for paper-maUng mtdifaiee. Firma Christian 
Pelzoldt. Gcr. 584,224, Sept. 16, 1933. Felt is made 
i<*sistant to heat, acids and rot by coating it with a silicate 
of Mg at any st^e of jts manuf . Thus, the fitK.T or yam 
or the finished felt may be treated with a soln. of Na 
siliraie and then with a soln. of MgClt. 

Apparatus for regulating the density and flow of paper 
stuff. Franz Hassnmmi. Ger. 583,041, Aug. 28, 1933. 

Apparatus for sifting paper stuff. **Miag'’ Mithlenbau 
uTid Industrie A.-G. (Robert Stc^hr, inventor). Ger. 
f>83,040, vSept. 1, 19;i3. 

Rosin size. Judson A. DeCew (to Process Engineers, 
Inc.). U. 8. 1,929|£77, Oct, 10. Molted rosin Is emul- 
sified with a dil. aq. alk. soln. such as NuOH under con- 
ditions unfavorable for the saponification of the rosin, 
and the emulsion formed is separately treated in a con- 
tainer without diln. and at a temp, below the b. p. under 
conditions favorable for saponification of rosin, to produce 
a lighter colored product than would be obtained by boiling 
the (*mulsion. App. is describt^d. 

Sizing paper. I. G. Farbeniud. A.-G. Brit. 395,155, 
July 13, 1933. Si*c Fr. 738,991 (C. il. 27, 2036). 

Machine for drying sheets of paper, etc. Alfred R. 
Browne and Charles W. IL Honor. Brit. 394,565, June 
29, 1933. 

Waterproofing paper. Soc. anon. Papeteries Navam^ 
Brit. .395,197, July 13, 1933. Pafier i.s wateqiroofcd liy 
passing a l>and thiTcof upwardly through a bath of vist'osc 
atid then successively through liaths for coagulating and 
pptg. the viscose*, the band being finally washed and dried. 
Ap]i. is described. Before coagulation a no. of liands, 1 
or some of which may be of fabric, may be impregnated 
with viscose and suptTpfised or compd. sheets comprising 
impregnated and unimpregnated bands may be prepd. 

Watermarked paper. Magyar Nenizeli Bank, and 
Friedrich von Heinrich. Brit. 395,284, Jidy 13, 193.3. 
Addn. to .373,005 ( C. A . 27, 3609) . vSc*c U. vS. 1 ,901 ,049 
(C. A, 27. 3078). 

Carbon papers, tinichem Cheniikalicn-Handelsgesell- 
schaft A..(L Brit. .39.3,225, July 13, 1933. See Fr. 
744,8.32 (C. A. 27. 4360). 

Wallpaper. E. T. du Pont dc Nemours fir Co. Brit. 
.394,974, June .30, 10.33. Washable and greaseproof wall- 
paper is made by coating paper with a compn. com- 
prising a cellulose dmv., a sufficient proportion of a wax 
(-like substance) or a metal stearate, e. g., Zn or Al 
stearate, to give a matt surface and solvents of the kind 
used in the prepn. of cellulose lacquers, laic ccllulo.se 
dcrivs. may be esters, e. g., cellulose nitrate or acetate, 
or others, e. g., Et or benzyl cellulose. Plasticizers, e, g., 
di-Bu phthulate, tricresyl phosphate, castor oil and 
^l-ethoxycthyl stearate, and modified natural Ttrsins m 
synthetic resins may Ik* added tq the costing compns. 

Apparatus for malting laminated paper or cardboard. 
Alois I^rkert, Jr. Cvt, 5E3,162, Aug- 29, 1933. 
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24-EXPLOSTVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHABI.BS B. miKROB AND C. O. STOKM 


Testing ssfety esplosives fvith fsqieet to dttonniing 
gsses* Jean Sralvy. Chvme & Muslrie Spedil Ho.» 
97&-7( Jtine» 1033) . — ^Tests by Dautri^’s method showed 
that, for a given total charge, the size of ^he flame and the 
speed of detonation decrease as the no. of cartridges into 
which the charge is divided is increased. A. P.-C. ^ 

Liquid mmen einloeivSB. T. Coulter and Ar^E. Lance. 
/. nism. ifeL Mining S0e. S. Africa 34, 57-73(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 8079. — ^Authors* reply to discusaion. Fur- 
ther tests on sSnsitiveness to impact, inflhmmability, 
forinatioD of COt, ignition of fire damp, extent of enrich - 
tnent of atm., effect of such enrichment in creating an 
atm. susceptible to coal dust explosion, possitittky of coal 
cliiM in suspension transmitting a flame and so causing a : 
premature explosion, effect of Os\>u fuse, etc., are pre- 
sented. Alden H, Emery 

Manufacture and testing of ‘*methanitea.” V. Pc4ant 
Chtmif df tndusirie Special No., 883-901 (June, 1933).- 
A detailed description is given of the procure used for 
testing •‘methanites" (safety explosives used in coal mines) 
til on cxptl. lumiel according to Crechoslovakian spi^eifica- 
tifins, and of expts. carried out in Czechoslovakia during 
the last few yrs. with a view to increasing the safety uf Mich ^ 
i\plosivcs. From a discussion of the procedure now in 
use, suggestions arc made for its modification and improve 
miMit. A. Papineau-Couture 

Explosive properties of dioxan-air mixtures. G. W. 
Toms, H. Seaman and K. K. Kennedv. fnd. hng. Cheni 
2^ 1283 (>(1933) —At 1(K) 110® the lower and upper 
niiviminable limits for dry rlioxan vapor in air are 1 .97% 
and 22 25% by vol. Ignition temps, were detd. for , 
stvtTal vapors by the ‘‘quartz-bulb'* method and the 
“(li^p** method. In the latter a drop of the liquid is 
phuTd on the surface of some molten material such as glass. 
If in 1 he quart/-bull) mot hod the vapor of a given substance 
gives a conen -igmt ion-temp, enrve whose slojie is (a) 
pos., tilt drop inelliod gives higher values of ignition 
titiips , (b) neg , It gives ignition temps, equal to or 
lowti than d<H*s the quartz-bulb method. Thus the com- 
bust ion properties depend upon conditions of test. t 

R. E. Anderson 

Photographic studies of detonation of explosives. 
Iddtiis/ Urbafiski. Eoezniki Chem* 12, 715 09(708 9 m 
I riucli)(1932), cf C. A. 27, 4930. The detonation 
ptocess of picric acid and mtrocclhdasc was studied bv 
HU ails of a liigh-spt^ed camera permitting the dissection 
ot a detonation flame into a series of pictures differing 
ln>in (Hcli other by a distance of Vioooo of a sec. With 
IHcrie acid the primary flame represents the main and 
paitlv the secondary reaction ands consists of a center 
inronndcd bj* luminous bundles. The progress of tlu 
teoiidary reaction di*pends on the rate of cooling of the 
uaeiion piodncis effected by reduction of the pressure. 

I Ik luminescence is due to glowing of free C and is induced 
l>\ various factions in the explosion space. The photu- 
rji>hic record pcnnils the establishment of the following 
cheuie of the explosion progress: The charge, bt'ing the i 
( I liter of the primary flame, is the place of the decompii. 
<>i the explosive. The dccompn. products interact im- 
I ludiatcly, miming brighter reaction zones upon a darker 
In Id. This state is espi^dally well perceived in photo- 
laphing blue rays, in case the explosive is confined only 
vMtii celluloid or is entirdy free. If it is placed in a glass 
tube, the different zones run into each other causing 
I brightening of the wholt field, upon which darker bands 
H< visible. The interacting deoompn. products diverge ' 
> *1(1 form luminous bands around the center. The growing 
u ises with time toward the inner part whereby rings 
UMiind the center are formed. The diam. of the rings 
iiKreases steadily qmtil the light is extinguished. The 
i> IOC between the center and the titun is iUummated by 
•nifiierous radiant points. Analysis of the primary flame 
iHriiiiig the condiision that the reactions of the primary 
(iM^^qipn. prodnets do not prooeed evenly in the whote 


mass, but arc broken up into secondary oeniers forming 
rings around the place of the detonation. The flame 
along the charge axis shows all characteristics of on 
explosion flame. After extinction of tlie primary flame, 
a si«ondaiy one appears induced by oxidation of the 
reaction products: C, CO, CH4, H», HCN, etc. The 
primary flame contains all colors of the visible spectrum; 
in the secondary one, blue is observed feebly, red and 
infra-red intensely. The lowest temp. limit of the 
inrimary flame is calcd. to 2000-2200®. Nitrucelluloiie 
liehaves similarly, except that the form of the rings around 
the center is more legidar, and their diam. is sm^cr than 
with picric acid. ITie lowest temp, of nitrocellulose, 
having 13.3% N, is calcd. to 19(X) 2(K)0®. J. W. 

Electrodieinical testing of the atability bf exploaivea. 
A. Pavlik. Chifnie & vidustrie Special No., 978-10f)5 
(June, 1933). — Desenption of an investigation into Han- 
sen's potentiometric method {Dansk ArtiUerie Tidsskr. 12, 
129(1925)), consisting of detg. the pu of the ext. of ex- 
plosives subjected to stability tests, with a discussion of 
the applicability of the test and a comparison with other 
stability tests. It was found suitable for testing nitro- 
glycerin, nitroglycerin smokeless powders, nitrocellulose 
and pentlirite, but not for trinitrotoluene, picric add nor 
tninctliylenenitrosoamine; it may or may not lx: suitable 
for dynamite according to the compn. of the latter, 
'riie ^at advantage of the method lies in the f^t that it 
permits of drawing a dccompn. curve which gives a more 
complete picture of tht* effects of a heat test tlian a test 
like the Abel, which merely indicates the degree of de* 
compn. at a given moment. The potentiometric measure- 
ments were earned mit with the qmuhydronc electrode, 
which is suitable only for a pn range of 2.6-6 (with i*x- 
plosives) . A few Yxjlarograins were detd. by means of the 
llg-drop elcctrodf*, and further investigation will be 
earned out along this line. A. Papincau-Coutun* 
Internal ballistics considered as a link between the 
manufacture and consumption of smokeless powder. 
V. Renda. Chimie kr industrie Special No,, ICXlfl-iO 
(June, 1933). — Math. A. Papineau-Couture 

Determination of stabilizers in smokeless powders. 
K. Beckci and G. A. Ilunoid. Z. gf5. Schiess-Sprtng* 
%toffw. 28, 233-7, 284-6(1933).- -Volumetric and gravi- 
uictric methiKls are descrilK^d in detail for the detn of 
diphenylamine, diethyldiphenylurea (ccntralitc), di- 
phenylurea (Akardit) , alone or in presence of each other 
m smokeless powders of both single-base and double-base 
types In general t he methods are accurate to within 1 0% 
of the amt. of stabilizer present (usually bcHweeu 0.5 and 
5%). lliis accuracy is considered satisfactory for the 
purpose. C. O. Storm 

life importance of the composition of nitroglycerin spent 
acid to a rational manufacture of nitroglycerin. Gosta 
Wallerius. Z. gC6. Schicss-Sprengstojfw. 28, 169 72, 
203 6, 247-50, 280-4(1933).— W. discusses the effect of 
variationb in HNO1 and HiO contents of spent acids on 
soly. of nitroglycerin. Spent acid of compn. having min. 
solvent action docs nut lead to max. yield, since vicld is a 
function of both soly. and quantity of spent aad. The 
soly. of nitroglyciTin was detd. in 24 add mixts. and 
curves were plotted showing rdatinns between dissolved 
nitniglycetiu and (n) HNOi content, and (b) HtO con- 
tent. A method is described for calcg. the proportion and 
compn. of nitrating add to give max. yield, with HNOi 
and HsSIOa of given conens. Tables show results of a 
law no. of such Calais. C. G. Storm 

The heats of fonnatiem of nitroceUuloses, nitroglycerin 
and other Important constituents of nropeUants. A. 
Schmidt and F. Becker. Z. ges. Schiess-Sprengstoffw. 28, 
280-2(1933).— Stjc samples of nitroodlulose covering a 
range of N content from 11.05 to 14.12% were prepd. 
dhd their heats of coftibustion detd. in the micro-combus- 
tion bomb. N was^detd. by the Lunge method And at. 
compn. cakd. A linear relation exists between the heats 
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of formation calcd. from thesis data and the N content 
(cf. C. il. 26« 20U). Results ranged from 7M Cal./hg. 
urith 11.05% N to 50() Cal./kg. with U.12% N. Heats 
of onmbuBtion were also detil. atul heats of formation 
calcd, for nitroglycerin, substituted ureas and urethaiis 
and dinitrotoluciie. Results are tabiiUited. C. G. S. 

The determinatioD of diphenylamine by bromination, 
with special regard to its application in the analysis of 
smokeless powders. L. Galutis and J. MegaloikoiK^mos. 
Z. lies. StMess-Sprengslolhv. 28, :i7;i 7(10Ha). A smes of 
detus. carried out on pun* l*h 2 NH and on various types of 
both nitrocellulose and iiitroglyeerin .sniok<*less powders 
contg. ccniralites, or diiiitnUoliiene, in addn. tci J^hjfNH, 
showed that the inaccuracy of the usual broiuiiiation 
ihethod hir detn. of PhjiNH couhl be largely ovcrcoine. 
The Ictrabrotuide ppt. is filtererl fnnii the ale. liquid and 
weighed, a cciirectiun !)eing ai)])liul ior soly in the RtOH. 
MeOn may be used with ettiial n'sult*- and is preferable in 
presence ul dibit rot oluene. A pure c«dorli*ss iiii.ibrmnide 
is obiaitied it the Hr is diluted Tj-bjld with ale., and il this 
aolti. IS added until the liciuid lia,s the cohir of H.l N Ka- 
C'rjO Mihi. C. G. Storm 

The combustion of two colloidal powders of different 
compositions but with the same explosive temperature. 
Henri Muraiiiir and (t Aunis. JitdL sot. ihim. 53, til3 
17(1933) ; cf- (\ A . 27, I'lie pow<leis .ue made up 

of varying amts, of nitroglycerin, nitnieilliih»st* and 
diethyldiplieiiylurea. If the temps, of the explosions aie 
equal the cotulnistioii velocities are the same in spite of 
the diiTercnce in conipii. atul in spite of the varying amts, 
of nitric N in the piodncts of combustion. 11. A. Smith 
The ignition of gases. VIII. Ignition by a heated 
surface, (a) Mixtures of ethane, propane or butane with 
«ir. (b) Mixtures of ethylene, propylene or butylene 
with air. C. A. Nuvlor and R. V Wheeler. J. ('hetn. 
Soc. 1933, llMO 7; ct. C. .1.26, HIM, 4951.- (a) lowest 
ignitiun temps, and longest ignitii»»i lug* for CHi-air 
inixts. occur with e\e« ss of i alieie.is foi higher parafliiis 
the opposite is true. 'I i aces of Ij, CjlbJ or OHbHr 
retard sul) ignition -temp, leaofions ol Clb-aii, but 
accelerate those «if Ignition temps, depend on 

the si/e of the icaclion vessel, bung hmer ior a large 
vessel, ih) Ignitiun temps ikcreasx aith inci easing mol, 
wt. of hvdnicarbon. Ratts of n action are iiitlueiicid 
more by cuncsi. of iivdrocarbon than liv that of O? in the 
iiiixt. Oxidation l!i aldehyde is the mo*.! important 
reaction leading to the piodiiciioii <»f llaim*. of iheM* 
oleiiiis, propylene shows the lowest i.ite of reaction, 
possitily because of sleric hindrance. H. F. Andersem 
A new principle for detonators and its practical applica- 
tion. A. Majticli. Chimtr c-f industtie Special No., 92t> 
32(Junc, 1933). - Certain ml)«^t..iiees, such as basic Hb 
picriUc, Pb triiiition*sorciriol, Pti nitrati -hvpoplmsphite, 
Hg ocetylide and Na fulminate, biiiii at a hiiily rapid ratt , 
imi without exploding; vet. bv a phenmiienon winch 
might be called *V\pl(Klo i-.oiiKiism,'' tiny can induce 
explosion of explosives. 'I Ins pnipeity is based <iii a 
principle entirely dilTeicnt fiom llic action of ordinary 
detonator explosives, naiiKlv, adiabiUic compression of 
the explosive charge priKluced by the rapid combustion of 
the primary “explosive.” C'oiitrary to the piincipk* of 
the usual detonator, ucccliratioii takes place in the main 
charge, but not in the detonator The max pressures 
produced by adialiatie eoiiipn ssion and tht* rates of 
combustion arc calcd., and the piacticul appluxition c/f the 
principle to the maiiiif. of det<mritors i*. indicated. A 
suggested explanation, basixl <• i this m‘W principle, is 
given of the Munster I'niv. explosion and of the Oppau 
disaster. A. Hapincau-CVuture 

Controllmg the quality of safety fuses by the galvano- 
scope. Karl Pek*k, Chnnie i.f Industrie Special No., 
9iI3-8( June, 1933 ) An elec, current , not nion t imii 3( K) v 
is passed through the lusc, and measured by means of the 
resultant galvaiimnetcr di llectioii . 'Hie nulhixl can be 
applied to the finished fuses and detegt^ def« cts which arc 
not revealed by other methods. A# Papiiieau-Cout^re# 
Improved fire damp detectors. *0. Muller and H. 
WOhlbier. Z. ges. Schiess^Sprengstoffw. 28, 277-80, 317 


1 1»(1»33).— A revii'w with Uoscription of 5 n>e«- 

C. G. otonn 

Explosion tests of Pittsbmgh coal dust in the Experi- 
ment Mine, 1925 to 1932, indusive. Geo. wS. Rtce, 
11 H (keciiwald and H. C. Ilowarth. Bur. Mines, 
Bull 369, 44 pp.(J93:0.-The iucn*ascd effcctivenes.s lof 
rock dust cniisi»d by increasing the amt. of the — 2(K).inesh 
dust 59- 19f)% over the 20% - 200-mesh usually specified 
IS too small to ju'tify crushtiig costs. Vanous methods of 
* ignition are describeil and their rdafivc igniting and <lust- 
raising powers discussed. The effect of the varying 
quantity of dust pri'sciit is considerod. Tests .showed that 
small accumulations of gas that might pass unnoticed can 
be excec*dinglv dangerous; 150 cu. ft. of a ga«»-air mixt. 
contg. 9 10% natural gas initialed dust explosions. 
Tests Oil stratified gas and on the ignition of coal dust by 
elcc. arcs are describ'd. 

i The waterless gas bolter accident at Neunku^en. 



riie M A. N. waterless gasholder (capacity 4, 250,CKX)cti. 
ft.) at Ncimkiichcn exploded on Feb. 10, 19;W, during the 
course of rtpairs on the mains. Conclusion (as the result 
of an inspection of the site a tnonlh later): If the pre- 
cautions normally taken in Fiiglaiid during the repairs to 
4 mains had l>*H.n «>bser\ed, the disaster would not have 
occumd. J* Viilson, Jr. 

Inflainnuition of c-oal dusts (Mason, Wheeler) 21. 
1 units of inflammability of natural gases (Jones, Kennedy) 
21 . 

Priming mixture for explosives. Joseph U. McNutt 
, th) Wmchestei Repiatiiig Arms Co.). U. S. 1,930,053, 
* (K*t. 17 J*b (liiiitTopliinvlazidc is ust*d with a heavy 
imial s.ilt of htra/ene meh as the Ag salt (suitably also 
with PbOjf, Ha(N(>»)^ gum and SI)xS). Cf. C. A. 27, 3012. 

Charges for detonating caps. Jo'-cf Meissner. XI. S. 
l,930,7(>r). OiM 17. A primary charge consisting of a 
im\t. of about 0 15 g. 'i'N T and 0.0;t O.l g. J»b a/idc is 
iistfl »\ith a stcoiularv chatge of I'NT about 0.4 g. and Pb 
a/ide about 0.1 g. 

Detonators for explosives. Svlvester H. Large (to 
Allis Powder Co) V. vS 1,92S,204, Si‘pt. 20. In 
nmipd (let(»nators, the iinmary d(>t<i:iating substance 
used is a solid e\pl«»sivi of the gineial formula C|,H„ 4 (- 
(NOj)„ such as lievamtionuimiile winch may Ik* used with 
a Iw'ic chaige of ti tnl. U. S. 1 ,92R,2()»5 relates to detona- 
tors with a primary imtiutnig charge of a solid nitration 
priHliiet of a tHilvhvdric ale. having the gencnil formula 
C„I1,. + 2 ( 011 ),, such as hexunittoniunnite and provitkd 
' with .'I preformed fuse head such as one comprising KClOi 
and llg fulniiiiale o^a nature adafited to deliver a hot 
M mi-t'xiilostve I)ur4 of flame upon the primary initiating 
charge. T. S. l,(t2S,20() relates to detonators having a 
piiinarv detonator comjm fret of all extdosives as sensitive 
to friction us Hg hilniiiutc and JM) a/ide and including u 
mixt of a solid nitration product such a iiitromuniiitc 
and at hast one other s<ilid explosive ingredient, such as 
H nitri>lactosi , wdiich is sensitive to friction and impiu't 
than Hg tulminate and Pb a/ide . U. S. 1,928,207 relates 
to detonaiors with a ]>riinary detonator cmnpii. consisting 
i>f a solid dtsacebatidc nitric esn*r such as niirtfiactose, etc. 
IJ. S. 1,92S,2()S nhitis l»» a detonator comprising a slicll, 
a primal y “siifidv" charge 111 the shell, a confining element 
for the chargt m the slull, and an igniting medium for the 
chpge, the chatacter and amt of the igniting medium 
being such, with respect to the ^treiigtlv of the shell and 
9 pinlining element, that these are completely resistant as to 
iinpairmeut of the confnKnient of the primary charge 
under the hi'ut and pressure developed witliiu the shell up 
to the time of deioiiation of the primary cliarge. Numer- 
ous details and examples are given. * 

Blasting detonators. Mario F. F. Biazzi. Brit. 387,- 
545, T'cb. 9, 19:W. In infg, a bla.sting detonator compris- 
ing a si*condary charge in a case surmounted by a primary 
charge in a capsule, the primary and seomidkury dnttges are 
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pxevkmsly comprcsMd in thtir resp. containers and the i Appantua for mixing blasting explosiYea. K. I. du 
capsule is then pressK>d down on the secondary charge so Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit. 395,759, July 24, 1933. 
that the xones of highest ooiiiprcssioti are in juxtaposition. The app. ooxnpri<)es an annular inetdl bowl, non-nietallic. 
The primary charge may l)c Hg fulminate in a Cu capsule revolving wheds adat>ted to pass through the ingredients 
in an A1 case conlg. a iiitroaroniutic coinpd.; or the case and means for regulating the temp, uf the lx>wi. Adjust- 
igay he of Cu and the capsule of A1 filled with Pb azide, able scrapers for the edges of llu* bowl and a rahe arc 
Part ot the secondary charge may be inserted in the capsule provided. The bowl is made of a Tum-.parkinK alloy 
or an iiilmncdiatc diargo of nilroiiqitaerythrite, tri- condstiug of Cu 94.8 9(1, Si 3 4*and Mn 1 1 5%. The 
incthylenctritiilroaniinc or the like inay^ used. scrapers and rake are preferably of Ixard riibbet. 

25— DYES AND TEXTILE CUKMIS'l'RY 


L. A. OLNSY 


Notes on the determination of the constitution of azo 
dyestuffs. Vladimir Kfepidka. Chimie c industrie Spe- 
cial No., 902 5(June, 19:13). The methods descril)cd in - 
nujdirri literature for the idcnUfyraliott of the products ’ 
obtained by rcdiiclioti of a/o dyestuffs are coni plicated and 
arc not universally applicable. They can lic simplified 
and modified in Midi a maimer that Green’s original 
obstTvalioii regaiding the color produced by oxidation in 
ainniouiacal soln. can be mode the liasis of u single scheme 
of ideiilificalion for all such dyes. All cotistiliients of arc 
dyes which have bt'cn eiinchtd by 1 or 2 NU| groups by 
reduction, when applied to hiter paper in a sohi. oi given 
NHi cotien.. give a characteristic color liy the action of 
atm. Os; this color is changed by Tlie action of IICl, as 
ituliaited by Green, and in an c\cn iiioix* prononneed 
inantier by N.iOH solu., which perniits of their almost 
instantaneous «iud tiifullibh identtficattoii. Similarlv, 
uoiAnI foliated (‘«IIn deiivs., such as CeHs(Nn 2 )t» Cell*- 
(NHi) 4 , aminohvilroxy denvs., such as uminuresorciiiol, 
duiiiimor<*sorcinul, etc., give characlcnsl ic odors. 

A Paphicnu -Coll tore 

Investigations of the vat dyes of the benzanthrone 
series. V The preparation of Bt 1 chlorobcnzant^one. 
2. Tosliio M.iki and VosIikj Nagai. J Sm ('hem. Ind , 
Japiiu 36, Suppl. biruhiiK /i29 cf. (' A. 27, 

3‘(.U. When 9 :i g or lf»0 cc ^at 20 ) Cl was introduced 
into a lioinogiiKoii'i *-4ihi of IJog ben/anthroiic in 150 cc 
ictal Act >11, at 100 , the optunum time of reaciion lor 
ilu formation of /iS'l'Chloiobui/aiithrone was 17 inin 
Mu yield of pure Cl denv . (13 3(i 13.39% Cl), ppld. 
iwiee from glacial AcOIl, was SO.2% of the bcii/an throne 
or o9 4% ol thi tluontieal vuld The ben/anthronc 
cMiien of the glaci.d AcOll sohi. is not a straight dine 
innctiun of the coiKspoiidim: nptinmm tiiiu* (»1 chlontia- 
• 1)11 Karl Kiiiriiiuinuver 

Standards for detei mining the fastness of dyes toward 
washing, perspiration and water. Report of the Polish 
snb’Committee on the fastness of dyes. Wladimir 
iti'/Oiiski Ann. chtm. anal. tlnm. af f>l 15, 4:i3'41 
, J) Ilu* prineiple- involved, llii* ncci*s*arv app. and 
' 1 »miurt. to Ih* loUowitl art <KscTnud. W. '1 . IJ 

A method of determining the fastness of dyestuffs with 
'loussaints* photocolorimeter. Jules Piiite. BuU.Jedera-^ 

I n tnleni. usht)c. chim. trxtilc coulcur 2, 90(193:1). — 
S’U'tmphotonuiric readings at 410, 400, 530, 576, 020 
iiid OKt) m^ arc taken for a dyestuff (in powder fonn or in 
‘•l.i ) with Wrallen fillers. 'Ihe change in the reflectivity 
ot tlu fabric or t>owder on expusttre to light under standard 
iopdiiions^s calcd. and used as an index of (he fastness of 
»ln (Ivcstuff. S. Lenhcr 

Influence of light on vat dyeings. A. Landult. Bttll. 
•a^wn intern, osmc. chim. textile couleur 2, Uffi(19:43).-*- 
^tpion dyed or printed witli certain vat colors is tendered 
< \posure to fight. The temiering after a normal long 
»'''oaire has been corrdated with that caused by a short 
« I'oaire of the same sample impregnated with a dil. soln. 
“f NaOH. The tendering colors cause fading of other 
O'lois when applied in tnixls. llic acylaininoanthra- 
(iiniimies and the^ianthraquinonyl fiunitic.s cause severe 
iK^ring, while the aiitbraquinonazines and the deriys. 
*'1 l« n/anlhrunc are inoffensive. With the thioindigoids 
Ilu (lirivs, of thionaphthenc are to bt‘ feared in .s|)ite of the 
•*utio\ldant Nl^ arouD in the mol. Blues and greens are 


least objectionable of the various shades. A list of .safe 
vat colors is given. S. Lenhcr 

rH in dyeing. Maurice Deribirc. Itha 11, 729 37 
(1033) .—An explanation of the notion of rll (decimal 
colog. of the cquil. H pressure over the soln.), ol its 
electrometric and colorimetric detn., and of its applica- 
tions to chem. phenomena, mure particularly in dyeing. 

A . I'apiiii all -Cou I ui e 

Theory of the dyeing process. A. K. Porai-Koshit/, 
A. Efimov, I. Stiapiro, 1. Riskin, N (iorclik, M. IVskin, 
E. Veller, N. Sokolova and b. AusilWa. J. prakt. 
Chem. 137 , 179 215(1933). 'I lie niechanisni of dyeing 
with substantive acid (cotton) dyes is investigalid liv using 
a neutral dye bath of the NIU oilt of (he dye and detg. the 
NHs set free. Wool has a weak affinity for Nils which is 
removed by boiling in Ht( >. hen wool is dyed in such a 
dye bath at the b p. NHj is evolved pioportintiallv to the 
dye absorbed (allow'ance Ining matk* for the affinity of the 
wool for Nlls)> With cotton, howiver, the dye is ab- 
sorlied as a whole and no Nll^ is i voKed. No appreciable 
dyeing occurs when wihiI i- boiled ni a neutial sohi. of the 
Na salt of the dye, but in pre-*onci* of NHi salts dyeing 
takes place with evolution of NIL. 1 he iffict ii not one 
of **salling out” as in tin ease of cotton, for whcieas Nai* 
SO 4 and NH 4 CI have an equal i fft‘cl in dv mg cotton, only 
the latter is really iffeclive in tin can of w(k>1. As NH 4 
salts do not ppt. the dye acids, ihN niw tichnic makes it 
imssible to use substanlivi dves on wool that pievionsly 
were considered unsuitable 'flie sat 11 . SMlue of wool for 
acid dyes is a s(oichiomeiric relatioii'-hip iinh pendent of 
the nature of tlu dvt icf Miyer, ( . A 20, .3350), and is 
tqual to the valui for mineral acids (XCl, 11 S() 4 L oul 
sold, with H 4 SO 1 itom a 0.25 A sohi takis up dye (Chicago 
Blue flB) e<|uiv. to the 1!8S()4 present. JMuttul replace- 
ment of ilyes can occur when dvul wruff i*? imnursed in a 
soln. of a different dve (NIfi salt); if the wikiI is satd., 
no NIL is evolved. Conclusion: Whereas cotton dyeing 
is a purely phys proci-ss tif adsorption, the dyeing of wool 
IS a chcin process arising from coinbiiuition of the dye acid 
with the basic wcmiI fibei . An cxtilanntinn is offtied of the 
anoffiahnis behavior of Alkali Blin , wdiich is taken tip by 
wool from weakly alk baths, but then gives dull, weak 
shades which develop into blue on addii. of acids. It is 
shown Ihul the behavior of w'wil tree from xolaillc bases 
with the NIL s.ilt of the dye is normal and that the union 
alone enters tlu fiber It is suggested that in pri*a'nce of 
alkali it docs so in the curbinol iomi, which is dchydrutiHl 
to the ailorcd quinonoid form by ai*ids. H. C. A. 

Colloid-chemical processes in the dyeing of cotton. 
AWx'rt Schacffei. Angew. (hem. 46, (>1S 22(19:j:<). 
Ihspcr.toii tests w'erc curtud oul on dyes of all chisbts by 
the method of^Aucrbach, as well as tiy dialysis nnd ultra - 
filtiatioji through standardized uhiufillers. The results 
► an presented in schematic lorni. Present-day infonnu- 
tiou leads to the belief that cotton dyeing consists of 3 
pluses; fl) diffusion ol the dye into the sub -microscopic 
voids oi the fiber, (2) adsorjilioii of the dye and (3) 
irreversible fixation of the d\c. Further theoretical 
pohbibilities are «discussed. Seventeen refcrcmn*s. 

, Karl Kaiiimcmicycr 

Tie dyeing of cellulose acetate rayon. Mainguel. 
Russa 8, 757-*61(1983). — Practical operating directions 
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Mt fiven for suocefurful nsduction of the shade of over- 
dyed B^iods. A. l^apincau-Couturc 

Hie effect of the (rodoets of hydrolysis of wool on dyes 
of file fhioqrenine OR {roup. N. Nikolaev. Anilino* 
hrasocknaya Prom. 1031, No. 2~3, 28-34; Chem. ZerUr. 
1032 1, 1208. — Expts. were carried out to det. the cause of 
brown specks cm textiles dyed with ''Siilfoncyanin OK*' 
and ''Sulfoncyamnsdiwarx 2B." Addii. of NaCl or 
Na«S 04 to a sola, of cither dye in distd. PlsO docs not 
change the shade. Addn. of alk. earth carbonates ppts. 
some of the dye, wliicli redissulves u|xm the addn. of 
AcOH. In dying wind with thicjcyaninc OR in distd. 
HsC) a deep blue shade is obtained at both 80*^ and KK)"*. 
Ip tap water the color is somewhat duller at 80 and at 
100*' a red-brown shade is obtaiiieil. The addn. of alkali 
carbonates to the bath decomposes the dye on wool filK'rs 
very cpiickly; oik. c^arth carlmtiales decompose it more 
slowly. Tliut the effect is due to products of the hy 
drolysds of vrM is shown by the fact that a soln. of sodti in 
which wool has been boiled and removed changes tlic dye 
to orange. Analogous expts. using CaCO^ and Mgt'Oi 
instead of soda showed no effect on the dye. The product'- 
of hydrolysis therefore form insul. conipds. with Ca mid 
Mg which remain on the fibers. Expts. with wool extcl. 
with ether did not substsiiitintc the claim that fat and soap 
residues remaining on the wool liuve a reducing and 
decompg. action on (he dye. However, S cotiipds. loniit*d 
during hydrolysis do have this action on thiocyuninc dye' 
The gases evolved during boiling wool tiini an aep soln. ot 
the dye orange. Both sulfate and suhite cini be detected 
111 an alk. soln. in which wool has been boiled. The con 
lent of the latter is entirely suffidenl for the decoiiipn. nl 
(lie dye on the libers. M. G. Moore 

mtramarrne blue imitation and laundering blue. C 
Hecher. Seif ettsieder 60. 743 A, TtW-C. 781, 790 «tX) 
( 1933). - B. considers the inatitif. of vatious ^ubstitutiss for 
ultratnariiie blue and washing blue. J*. Esi'her 

Colors for colored-paper manufacture. Alois Triltsc-h. 
Farhen-Chem. 4, 30.1 9(1033). The .suitability of various 
types of dyes, pigments and methods for coloring and dye- 
ing paper is discussed, homiulas an* given for the prtpn. 
ol bronze, fiery red, violet, green and yellow pulp ccilois. 

G. G. Sward 

White end colored discharges on naphthylamine garnet 
by means of hyposulfite formaldehyde. Lucien Baumann, 
G. Thesniar and A. Hug. BnU. wr. ind, AluIJwuse Q9, 
4fi7-71(1033). (Scaled note of 1905.) Report. M. 
Battcgay and J. Liclitenbergei . Jhid. 475. — The process 
eoiisists of a combination of discharge by ‘Voiigalite*’ 
(fonnaldehydcsulfoxylatc) in the presence of an I'e salt 
and of nitrite, with discharge in the presence of an aro 
niutic base and an org. acid. f. If. Oddi 

Bleaching and dyeing of viscose schappe. J. Bracon- 
not. Kussa 8, 753-7(1933). Bractical operating direc 
lions on the piopcr degieaslng, bleaching and dyeing of 
viscose .schappe. A. Papineau-Coutffre 

Bleaching and dyeing of so-called **buntal** hats. 
W. Fehre. Tiha 11, 0.11, (>53(1933). A brief discu'^sion 
of the practical bleaching and dyeing of these fibers, which 
consist of the veins of the leaves of various pahn trws, and 
which have properties intermediate fietweeu those of 
straw and of hemp. A. Papiiieau-Coiitme 

Color reactions of the aqueous solution of the cocoon 
layer. Tlideo Kaiuko. Bull SmivU. Silk Ind.^ Japan 
4, No. 3, 10 12(1932); ci. (\ A 27. 6984. -By esdor 
reaclious it is shown that the aq. soln. of the cocoon layer 
which was boiled foi 30 imn. proliebly contains a flavoiic- 
like coitipd., glycocoll, Nlf^ oxaUte, NIT* carlionate and 
a very min. quantity of aspartic odd. Milton Harris 
Tinctorial determination of artifidal fibers and tbeir 
mixtures with cotton. Ciovanni Tagliani. Bull Udtra- 
turn intern, assoc, chim. textile couleur I, 35(1932). — 
Methods arc outlined for detg. viscose, cupraminonium 
rayon, cdlulose acetate and sapond. cellulose acetate in 
cotton doth by means of dye tests. , * S. Lciiher 
Z-ray bivestigation of natural and regenerated •silk. 
Ichiro Sakuracla, Kdroku Futino.* Set. Papers Inst. 
Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 21, 266-9(1 — Identic 


cal x-ray photograms ate obtained from Anthenua pemyi 
and Aniheraea yamamai while the photogrom from Bombyx 
mori is diffenmt. One prepn. of tegusu gave a pbotogtam 
identical with that from Bombyx mori while 2 other prepns. 
of tegusu gave photogratns similar to those of the punyi 
and the vamamai. Dispersion and regeneration diangas 
the lattice slrucluic of tlu* silk fibrils very slightly. 

Howard Agnew Smith 

Viscosity investigation of silk solution. I. Effect of 
nickel and copper m the anunoniacal solution. Hij;osht 
Sobue and vSRlmn> Maiuigo. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 
36, Suppl. binding 576-9 ( 1933).— The swelling of vanous 
liuilcd-off silks ill cnpioannnonia .soln. was observed under 
the mici'osrotx* and it was found that srith raw silk the 
digiet and velocity of swelling are great, while for mildly 
boili’d off silk the degree of swi'lling is fairly great but the 
velocity is small, and foi severely boiled -off silk the ve- 
IfM'ity of swelling is griat. The viscosities of cupro- 
ainiiionia and Ni oxide Ammonia solns. and of their mixts. 
aie prcsi'iited. The exptl. re.siil1s show that the swelling 
4 »f silk particles is a min in a mixt. of CiiO-ammonia soln. 
and a Miiall amt. of NiO-amnionia soln. at a temp, of 30®. 

Karl Kammermoyer 

The action of alkaline copper solution on silk fibrdn. 
II The solution phenomena in the system fibroin- 
copper amine 1. Yujiro Takamatsu. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind , Japan 36. Snppl. binding 566-7(1933) ; cf. C. /1. 26, 
2.32.3. — 111 Schwi‘izei^'s soln. the fibroin is dissolvc'd so 
ripidlv that in hr. 90% of the fibroin is dissolved and in 
4 hib the* stiln. nuiy f»c complete. The effects of oxidation 
due to air dtiiing the treatment are almost negligible. 
The soly. ot fibioin in Cu-aniinc soln. is increased with 
inen*asi*d amts of fibtoin used and the fd»roin is lirought 
eoiiipltlelv into soln without leaving any solid phase till it 
leaeiies its max. soly. But if the amt. of fthroin is in- 
ti eased still nioie the solv. of fibroin is decreased. These 
abnormal i>ht‘nomi*na arc comparable with lliose usually 
oliM'ivetl ill the soln. of colloidal siibstant'es, when their 
solubilities rue greatly affected by the amts, of su1>stanct! 
list'd. Tht max. degrees c»f soly. of fibroin in Cu -amine 
solns. of varying C'li contents weic detd. under definite 
soln. conditions and the following equation was derived: 
max. degiei* of soly of fibioin 'Cii content in thesoln. « 1, 
where I lie ehein. eqinv. «>f fibroin was 227 as previously 
detd. Fiom the solns of fditotn in Cu oxidc-ethvlene- 
dininiiu' w'llli fibroin and Cii in a mouivmol. ratio a complex 
libiom-Cii-aniine eompd. was Isolated which contained the 
.3 ixiiistituents in equal i>ru|>orlions. It was ascertained 
that the siimllesL amts, of Cii and amine necessary to 
dissolvi* a definite amt. of fibroin can be also expressed by 
this ratio III. The solution phenomena in the s]rstem 
fibroin copper amine. 2. Had. 567 8.-- In the soln. 
1d)rom, (.11 anrt ith\IenediaTiiiiie conilniie in monomol. 
uitios. while in the ytlnl ]>lias(' they exist in the ratios: 
iiTidissoIvcd filiroin (Tu.ethyleiiediamiiie « 2:1:1. 

Karl Kammenneycr 

The progress realized in the linen indnst^ by the a|^i- 
cation of hyposulfite-fonnoldehyde. Lucien Baumann. 
O. Thesmar, L. Lantz and F. A. M. Nelling. BuU. soc 
ind. Alvlhffusf 90, 471-4(1933). (Si'alcd note of 1910.) 
Report. M . Bat tegay and J . Lichteiibcrger . Jhid. 476.— 
The* usi's of liyposiilfitc-formaldt'hvde include direct 
printing with vat colors, illumination on the goo<ls with 
vat colors, and discharge on goods dved witlf alizarin. 

I. H. Odell 

Recent improvements in the manufacture of absorbent 
cotton. W. Fehre. Ttba 11, 737, 739(193:1). -A de- 
scription, with formulas, of a recently developed process 
in which boiling is carried out 4*1 presence of a wetting 
agent (with or without addn. of .small amts, of water glass 
and HiO?) and bleaching at KO 90® with a wakly alk. 
HsO* soln. contg. a wetting agent,, with or without addn. 
of water glass. A. }*Bpineau-*Couture 

The deiustering of rayon. G. Choiig/. Rnssa 8, 073»7 
(193:1) - —A description of H. Dreyfas' process for ix^udiig 
the luster of rayon by fixation of TiGj or other white or 
iwactically wliite, insol. Ti compds. A. P.-C. 

DustinesB of certain sized fabrics. L. Bonnet^ Tiba 
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11. GTTt^dTQUOSS).-— A farMf diieiiMdon of the eatiiee of 
thw denct and of its pre v ention. A. P.-C. 

The Ueadifaig of straw tresMS. M. Lepretre. Tiba 
Ih 7S9, 741(1938).— Polemical with Pehre (C. A. 27. 
5584). Reply. W.Fehre. JMd. 741, 748. A. P.-C. 
s Bvalnatian of taitile MMtrants. Samud Lenher and 
Edward J. Smith. Ind, Bng. Chem., Anal. Ed, 5. 375- 
81(1933).— An improved centrifugal oupthod is described 
fat evaluation of textile penetration assistants. The 
advantages of thb thethod as compared with the slnldiig 
time method for the qual. evaltuition of vnStting out 
agents are pointed out. The surface tension of a sc^n. 
toward air is no criterion of its penetrating ability toward 
textile fibers. Ideasurements m the effidency of a va* 
riety of textilo-penetrating assistants over a range of 
conciis, and tcmiis. are given. Milton liimR 

New oonsideratioa on the nse of glues and'lhlatina in 
textile finid^. £. Sifferlcn. Tiba 11, 553-9(1938).- 
A brief explanation of the nature of glues and gelatins and 
the uses to which they can be put in the textile industries, 
with a no. of formulas. A. Papincau-Couture 

Propylene dichloilde mixture controls clothes moths and 
carpet beetleB in rugs and over-stuffed furniture. K. I. 
McDaniel. Mich. Agr. Hxpt. Sta.. Quart. BuU. 16, 
13-15(1933).'— By using a mixt. of 90 parts of propylene 
dicliloride with 10 parts of CCU in a pressure spray gun on 
stuffed furniture. Is^dding or rugs, the clothes moths, 
Jffffs pHitmeUa and T. InseUiela, ^d the cigaret iK^etle, 
iMsiodertna srrnMrne^ arc destroyed. C, K. Fellers 

Kepg. mixed disaro dvestuffs (Schoutisseti) 10. Dye- 
ing cellulose materials (Rose) 23. Weakly acetylateci 
liliStf tvUnlases fdveing pro|>erties] (Khcinci) 23. Coii- 
dcnsatioii of diniti ochlorolM‘nzeue with ;^-aminophcno]- 
3,5Jrlist3lfonk acid (Kogan, et at.) 10. Derivs. of phen- 
antHrcne (Zalkiiid) 10. Ali(>lutic kctoaiiiis [dves fiotnl 
(Cliil[c) 10. A/o dyes ( Mmitic^scu. Nicolescn) 10. J>i- 
kctiidid<*s <d /)ff/-indandiontfs and n latcd N compds (U. S. 
pat. 1,030,870) 10 RnbU^i coating compns. [fot fabrics) 
(Bril. pat. 392,707j 30. 


Blondel, £. : Fniicipcs de la tcinturc par les pigments 
v6g6taux natiirels. Paris: J. B. Baillidc & Fils. Re- 
viewed in Tiba 11, 793(193:1). 

Herzog, £.: Ri^aktionstabellc der Kfipenfarbstoffe mid 
Indigosole Basil: 11. Nepf & Cic. M. 2. hound. M. 
2.80. 


Dyes. Deutsche H\dii<Twerkc A.-O. Brit. 39:i,<,»fJ6, 
Jrnie 12, U>3.‘1. Dyes having soap -like pioficrtus are 
made by treating OH* or NHt-eoiilg. d\cs, as such or at 
any stage* in their maiiiif., with such org. inoiiohastc 
sulfonic acids oi their htdides or such nionoiiasic caxhoxvlic 
acids, their halides or anhydtides a&eniituin substituted or 
unsulistituted hvdtocarbou radicals of the aliphatic oi 
cvcloali])hat]c stTies corresponding to soap-forming 
carboxylic acnls in older lo estenfv or aeylate said C)If or 
NH* group. Tc\lilLS may Ik* smniltaneonsh dvid and 
rcndcreci IlufVreststaut therewith. Dyes of the a/.o, 
i Mphenyliiu'thane, azine, oxa/.iiie. thia/iue, xaiithcne, 
icridine and anthra(|Miiiuue series uie spi^nfud. The 
(trcKlucts may lx.* sulfonated. Among examplch (1) H 
acid is N-acylated with stearyl diloridc and the product 
onpled iif oik. soln. with any suitable diazo eoiii]K>iient 
•ncl (2) aminoazobciusene. twnzeiieazo-o- or ;t-naph1hv]- 
iiiiine or the aminoazonaphthalciies are condensed wiUi 
I ipric. lauric. oleic or ricinolcic acids or witti naiditheuic 
«)t resin acids and the condensation products* sulfonated. 

Dyes. Deutsche H^idricrwerke A.-G. Brit. 3^4.343, 
bine 12. 19^. Divided on 393.906 (preceding abstr.). 
i>ye8 having soati-likc properties are made by combining 
with dyes, as su^ or at any stage in their monuf.. liigh 
mol. (substituted) hydmearbon r^cals of the aliphatic or 
iiaphthcuyl scrie% contg. not less than 10 C atoms, 
urrespof^ing to soap-forming carboxylic acids. 1 of the 
1 •miiKments having a labile hdogen atom and the other an 
<>11 or NHs group, the combmation being effected by 
i'H*ao2 of the OH or NHa group in known manner per ee. 


The radicals of the naphthenyl series siqp introduced by 
means of compds. of the general formula, alicydic ring- 
(CHt)«R. where R is OH. NHy or Cl and x is suCh tbai^ 
the total no. of C atoms is not less than 10. The»dyes 
produce a lather in soin. and gelatinize to soap-like jellies, 
being therefore useful for printing pastes. Textiles may be 
simultaneously dyed and rendoi^ H|0-resistaiit by them 
and softne-ss of the fibers attained at the same time. In 
examples (l)o-hydroxyazobenzene is ctherified with alkali 
and octadecyl chloride and the product sulfonated, (2) 2.4- 
diiiitrochlorobenzeno is condensed witli lauric alcoholate 
and the iiroduct reduced to l-latiroxy-2.4-dianiino- 
tienzcne which may lie itsi'd for the synthesis of azo and 
acndiiie elves and (3) atninoazolienzenc. benzeiieazoKir- 
of ji-naphthylamme oi aminnazonaphthalenes are heated 
with cetyl chlciiide and the produrts sulfonated. Dyes 
of the triphenvlincthane, azinc. ovazine. xaiithcue. acri- 
dine or anlhraqmnoTie sitks cuutg. amino or hydroxy 
groups, e. g., rosatiilme, safranine T or Lauth*s violet, 
may tx* similarlv lieated or compds. eoiitg. a labile halogen 
atom. e. g., fiudrebceui chloride can lx* cotidenusi'd with 
higher alkvhuiiines and then sulfonated. 

Azo dyes, hntz Muller. 1). 8. i.929.328, Oct. 3. 
Waler-iiisol. azo dyes which, in general, dye yellowish 
orangi shades of giKitl fastness aie formed from comix>- 
nents such as 1 -atniiio-2,5-bis(trifluoromethyl)lxiizciie and 
1 -( J ' ' -hydroxynapht hoylainino ) -2-etlioxy lx*uzi*ne. etc. 

Azo dyes. Hans Kemdel and Hans Krzikalla (to 
Oencral Aniline Works). IJ. S. 1,929,863, Oct. 1(1. 
Azo dyes which dye wool fust yeUow sharles are formed 
from coinixnicnts su(*h as p-atnino-lauric (or -stearic) 
acid anilide and l-(m-sulfophenyl)-3-nicthyl-5-pyrazolune 
or acH'iociCLtiL-c-auisidc-sulfonie acid. 

Azo dyes. 1. O. Kculxutnd. A.-G. Brit. 394,98-k, 
Inly 4, 1933. Tlu diazo coiiipd. of 2-amiiioljciizoir aciil 
111 a deriv. tlun*of (1 or 2 mols.) is coupled with a di- 
(aci>toacct>l) dtriv. of benzidine or a 3.3 '-deny, thereof 
(1 mol.), the diazo compd. bf*ing selected so that the dye 
^ways conUins at least 1 HSOi group. They dye vege- 
table fibi*r yellow shades which on aftertreatment with a 
Cu compd. become very fast to light and washing. In 
examples (1) l-sulfo-2-aminoben7oic add (1) di- 
(acf.‘toacetyl)-<i-tohdine (II) (gri*enish yellow on after- 
trcatinent ailii CuSOi), (2) 1 11 ^ 2-aminobenzoic 

acid and (3) r»-su]fo-2-animobcnzDic add II. 

Azo dyes. 1. O. Farbcnind A.-G. (Rudolf Knodie and 
Detlef Delfs, inventors). Ger. 576.546. May 11. 1933. 

J lyes are iiroduced by treating azo dyes contg. the grouping 
ci-ClRiN NR 2 On- 0 . Ri and Ri bdug aroniatic residues, 
with Ct -yielding agents in an alk. medium till the Cl is 
replaced by OH and a complex Cr compd. of c-hydxoxyazo 
dye results. Tims, the dye from diazotized l-chloro-2- 
uininoiiciphthalcne-G-sulfniiic add and 2-hydroxynaphtha- 
leue IS treated with CrtOs in KOH to give a blue dye. 
Another example is given. 

Aao dyes. Soc. pour I'ind . chiin. A BAle. Ger. 583,2^ . 
Aug 31, 193:1. n-Hydroxyazo dyes, obtained by coupling 
dia/otizcd c-aminoi>hcnols with resoidnol. are tn^ted 
a till a suspension of a Co compd. in a neutral medium. 
The treatineiil of dyes contg. the COOJI group or a group 
contg. SOs is exdudcd. l>yes which coutain Co and are 
ui^ejulfor uflorivg lacquers arc obtained. Examples are given. 

Azo dyes; dyeing. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. 
(ier. 58.3,223, Aug. 31. 19.33. Diazo or tetrazo compds. 
arv coupled in subsiance or ou the filler vriUi pyrazolone 
derivs. of the formula PKCONHR'. where P is a pyrazo- 
Kmc risidue. ,R is an aryl residue and K* is an aryl 
residue contg. at least 2 nuddi. Dyes or dy^ge of 
various cxilors are obtained. Examples are given. 

Monoazo dyea; dyeing. Soc. pour Find. chim. A 
Bfde. Brit. 393,373. June 15. 1933. Mimoako dyes 
suitable for dyeing Pilose esters and ethers^ natural or 
artificial resins^ lacquers or varnishes, are made by coupling 
nu aromatic diaro compd. that contaius no OH group in o- 
position to ihe^djazo group with a l-amino-d-hy^xy- 
bengenc having free 4- and 6-positian8 so that oouplhig 
occurs in 4-positioniand acylating the dyes thus obtained. 
Oreenish ydUm to orange non^phototrapic shadea axe 




obtained. The dyes may be made info pastes or dry * 
prepns. with suilabk dispersing agents. Suitable acylat- 
nig agcntH arc IlC®OH, AC 2 O or AcCl, propionic aii- 
oydcide« Kt or Me chlorofonnatc* or a cyaiialc. Among 
examples (I) PhNlb or /^-auisuline (I) (neutral) w- 
ainisiopbenol is tn^ated AcjO and (2) the dye ob- 
lained in (1) from I is dissolved in bnidied nilioeellulose 
lacctuer. 

Disazo dyes. T. G. I-arbcnind. A.-G. (Kail Wiede- ^ 
maun and Ib-inricli C'Uiigestein, iiivi-ntor*-). (ler. 57f»,- 
(il4, May Hi, Id^a/o dye^ obtained by the alk. 

coupling of tetr.»7oti/ed aroniatie diamines eontg. an 
idkoxy group in the -position b) «‘ach amino group, with 
2 niols. of 2'aiiiiiK>-r>-livdro.\ynaphtliaK*iie-J ,7-disiilfomc 
utnd or with 2 niols. til an JV-acvl coinpd. tliereof, 01 with I 
mol. of 2-amino-f>-hv<l^o^yllfipl^ll^alen<•-l,7-<lislllloIl^c acid 
b*i an A-acyl deriv.) ami 1 mol. of a hydioxyiiaphtha- 
lenesulfonic acid, are ticnbii with Cu-yiclding agcids ni 1 
the substaned! In an example, 4,4'-diamiiio-.‘i,.*»'-di- 
inethoxybiphenyl is tetra/oti/ed unci coupled with I'- 
acLtylaniitio-r)>hydroxyiiuplit]ia1(Mic-l ,7-<!isulfonic -n^*d m 
s<ida-alk. soln. The isolated d>t is tieatid with riiSf)^ in 
liiiie-frce wafer to give a dye c'oloriiig cotloii and silk in 
reddish blue shailes. Ollier exainphs are given. Ci 
C’. A. 27, 

Disazo dyes; dyeing. Ttnpirial Chiinioal Indu-fru-. 
Ltd. and Arfhui II Knight. Itrit. June .‘{0, ^ 

l9.i.L Disa/u dyes aie piij^d. by coupling a dia/oli/ttl 
riittoaiiiiiu) cuiiipd. of tlu Colb 01 Cmlls senes, including 
deiivs. llieruif devoid <»1 Oil, llSO,«»i Cf>OII group*-, with 
a 2,fi-dialko\vuiiiUne simikulv dc-xoid of OH, HSOj aiul 
COOH groups and c.if)al)U of lediu/ofi/alioii after coup 
ling, redia/uii/ing «Liid coupling with .iiidnes of the CJIn o« 
kiiJK scries devoid of Oil, COOll or J180< groups in the 
sirvl nucleus and customatilv utd as end conip<*iic nt'- , 
'Ihe ptoducts dye cillulost. inters and elheis cU.ir bUu 
to \iolet shades. 'IIkv an. applkd as m). 1 imilskiii'- 
Among examples O) /’-iiitr<Miniline — ► 2.r)-dimelho\v 
aniline (I) /w-pheiivlemdkumne and (2) a-iiitroamlim 
— 1 4-chloro-w-plieiivksiediaimne In an exainplL *»r 
dvcitig the pnxliicts ,sre up[>lied 10 cOlulost, acetate fn/iii a 
bath coiitg. a iiaphthuhsK ••ulfoiiic acid CII.O eunden a- 
tioii piodud . in .'hiri ,<)()*>, Tune «t(), Iboo, di'^a/o d\es ite 
prepd. by coupling a dia/oti/i d .niiline or napIilbvlamiMi . 1 
or sulxstituLimi deriv. iliereot other than a IsO?, OJI, 
ILSOj or Co(>H d(riv., with n 2,fiHli<dko\vafiiliiu , n 
diu^oti/ing and couphtu' with aiiiines as d(‘-ciilMd in 2b.), > 
(Ktf). llie pniducls dye cillulost esters imd dhers cUar 
violct-retl to blue-viokl ‘hades. Tliev are applad a - ai| 
suspensions. Among examples (1) aH'hloioauiline — 

I — ► ethvl-a-naphthvlainiiie and (2) b-cliloro-o-lolnidmi 
— ► I a«napluhvlaniiiie. 

Trisazo dyes. Chem. h'ab. voiin. 8ando/. Ccr. AS2,- ^ 


carboxylic acids. Glycerol w like waters, ale. may 
also be included. Printing piwstes amtg. reduced vat 
dyes may be similarly improved. Examples arc given. 

Vat dyes of the anthraquinono naphthaciidona series. 
I*hilii) y IJaiigham and Robert F. Thomson (to Imperial 
ermicai Indiistrie^^ Ltd.). U. S. l,«2fl,870, (kt. 

\'at dyes which yield fast gray shades are formed by ni- 
tittfiiiR uniliiaatiilione l,2,2M'-naphthacridouc to intro- 
duce* al hast 2 niiro groups, reducing the nitro deriv. 
ioriiicd to an iiniiiio denv. and bcnzdylatiiig the resulting 
amino coinpd. 'Hie reduction may be effected by heating 
tlM* mli 4 ) coinpd with Na sulfide and the hcuzoylatiou by 
licatiiig the amino coinpd with benzoyl chloride in PhNOa. 

Yellow to brown to violet vat dyes, (.korg Kalischer, 
nciiiiicli Kilter and hrit/ Raumanii (to General Aniline 
Viirks). V. S. l,tK;i,l9fi, Oct. 17. Various examples 
aie gi\<‘ii of the i»rodnctioii of dyes by condensing thio- 
pheiuiilhiomcaiboxvlic lu-id halides with amino derivs. 
(it cvciic ketone compili. such as a-mono- and dianihio- 
anlhi.jquiiumes, aimmianthramidcs and their carbu/olic 
deiivs , amm*).in(liaidhioiies, amiiiopyranthrones, amiiio- 
dib( iJ/:jiiilhuine , anmiodibi n/opyrenequinoiics, their sub- 
stitution piodiicls and derivs., aniiiiothiazoleaiithronc- 
siilfiiiie and amiM(XTt*uiii«ionines. 

Anhydrous leiico vat dyes Konald S. Barnes, John E. 
c; Jlaiii^, IhiUil V >Iam and John Thomas (to Scottish 
lives, Ltd ). r S. l.'K’jOJOP, Oct. If). For the prepn. 
Ill a IntiiiiJ imdiimi^)! an anhvd. leuco coinpd. of an 
anthratjiiiixHu di miligoid vat tive, an aq. prepn. of the 
leiicoeoiiipd. is :«ldi‘d to PhCl, PhN ()2 or dinielhvlaiiiline, 
and watei is leinovid l)v disin. under a suitable pressure. 

Derivatives of vat dyes. I. (K Furbonind. A.-G. (Wol- 
lu Mug nid Kmlolf M. Ilcidi iiKseli, inventors). Ger. 
ws;;,i)70. Vug l‘S, lU.TL Leuco compds. of vat dyes are 
111 ated with a w-sulfonvl h.ilule of benzoic acid in the pres- 
eiia lit a tcrtiaiv 01 g base. Water-sol. esters of the leuco 
coin|*d , UK iibiai'ud. 1‘xaniples are given. The prixi- 
ncis .lit iKconipd bv alkalies, and are useful in dviitig and 
IiiiiitmK 

Sulfuric esters of leuco compounds of vat dyes. 1. G. 
harlnnind A -Vt fWilhclm Bauer, Ludwig 7eh and 
Btnihiul BollwLg, mvciilors). (Vtr, oSTLOTI, Aug. 2S, 
1P‘>,L A'Idn ID d 7S,22‘I ((’. -1. 27, 4 Ilf);. 'Ihe method 
oj (hi ’).S,2AJ i niodtfad by using >filfs of dithiocarbamie 
aeid ni of iiolv t hit kmi home ricid- as reducing agents in 
plice «)} and Nil, or uii amine. I* samples aie given. 

Anthraquinone dyes Impenal Clieniicul liuhistrie.s 
Ltd , Koinian li Haddock and Fiank Lodge. Brit 
Jmu b'l, Bid;;. The dyes are prejid. by causing to 
uacf an aiimn)-;bkelt)'2,2*dilivdri)l)ei3^o-1 ,4-thia/iiie witha 
i hydros vantluariuiiionc, or a lcun> deriv. thereof, oxidiz- 
ing, if ncdssarv, and liytlrolv/ing Ihe product to give the 
siibstitiilt d thioglvcohc .icnl of wdiich it is the lactam. 


:m, Aug. 1 1, \sm. Addn 10 M)(,,47l (( . .1. 27, IISM). 
One inol. ol a tell a/o coinpd. is coiipkd in mineral acid 
soln. with I mol ol l-ammo-S-iiaphihol .‘{,f)-(lisulh>nK 
acid, and the piodiict is coupled in alk. soln. with i mol 
ot a dia/o comprl., which mav U* sulioiiattd, and I niol 
of u A^-.subslitiit<.*d m-ainiiiopheiiol, which mav alsu be 
sulfoiiuted and which 11 ii*«t contain more than one '^nlto 
gioup when an till' tilioii.’i ted dia/o conipil. is n*^ed. Black 
dves purtictilarlv useJtil loi (Iyrini> lenHier 4 iie obtained 
JCxumples arc given. 

Vat dyes. I. C». hfiibi nind. A.-(i (Oeoig Kraii/letn, 
llcinrich Vollinanii and Wtinei Schultlieis, iiiveiit(i.s) . 
Cfci. •WLOU), Sept ),*•, ITW TVreiie is tujtcd to lid 
IW)'^ w'ilh an aiomitie cailioxi'e acid ehloiide, iinsnb- 
stituted in at least oia v position 10 the C 0 t*l group, in the 
presence of AK'b and a dtlivdiogenuting agent, g., air 
or MnfJg. A flux Tn£.y be added to the nnxt , e, g., an 
alkali halide. The exempU * d( setibc the pn*pn. nrange 
dyes ftom pyrene and beti/ovl, w-chlombenzoxl, /Muluyl, 
and or-iiaplithoyl chloiuks. 

Vat dye compositions. I. (L Jaibeiiind A.-(.. (Sc‘- 
li^stiaii Gassnei and Heiniann BerjLMDkl, iiiveiitoi*- 1. 
t^cr. fiK'KiHf), Sejit. I, JTintkig paste** and of he# 

comptis. confg. unreduced vat dyes are improved by 
iuclusion of alkali salts of hydroaromatic sulfonic or 


'Ihe l-liviliowaniht.i^uinom -* may carry Mibstilucnts. 
Among (xninple^ (1 T hncn([uina/aiin is condensed with 
7-amiiio-24ilo-‘J,2-ilihvdrobi n/o-l,4-thia7ific (I) in pyri- 
dine in pnsdici ol ILBO, and .supond. with aq. NaOH to 
yuhl tliL iliifiglvcolie acid which dyes wool green shades 
and (2) h uei 1 - 1 . 1 tiiliydroxyanthraquiii^nie is siinilarlv 
coiiiknscd with I; tin dyiing shade after loclami/ation i.s 
greui. I IS i)n ikI. by hydrolyzing falk.) the 6-ainino- 
l>cn/olhia/ok according to Brit . 255,808 (C\ /I. 26, 5573), 
treating the resulting iiieicapto])henylcn(*diaiiiine with 
cliUiroaceiic acid ami ring-closing by means hot dil. 
mineral aeid 

Polymethine dyes. I. (L Farbeiiiiid. A.-G. Fr. 
7Hl,o;U, Jiilv 22, 1022 Svni. and asyiii. polymethine 
dyes, the cenlial atom of which is substituted, are prepd. 
by causing quafeniiiry N bas(*s having a rgpetsve Me groufi 
in the /v-position to r<*act with an alkyl ester of an arylated 
thioiniide acid, ptifcrably in the presence of ooiidcii.sation 
agent* and stilvents. '1 he reaction may be carried out In 
2 steps, the comh using agents for 'the 1 st being adds or 
aiihy<lndes, c. Ac?0, and the condci^ing agents for the 
2 iid lH*ing bases, e. g., pyritiine or piperidine, 'fhe inter- 
mediate product may be isolated and coiidtmsed with 
another iinaternary NH 4 salt. The products are used for 
sensitizing photographic emulsions. HzamDleB are given 
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of the preim. of the iodide or (ercklorate of Jtl*-di^k^ 1 
i •ethyl^J \7 *^ben»o-eneso^enethyl~, 

i ,I * •-diethyl^G* •diethylamino ^meso ^mdkyi 1 »i ' •diethyl^ 

4\5**befizo-fn$so-methyl; l^hyl-l *-inelkyi-^\7*^hen2o^ 
meso^kyUt I , / *>4iethyl^eneso-^hyl; 1 , / *~dielhyl*4 ',5 

beneo’-meso-etkyl^, and 1 ^^nethyl^I ^’^thyl^ ',5 
otkylbeneothiocarbocyanine, 1 , / '-^ietkyl^fneso^metkyl^t 
dieihyi^6S* •dimetnoxy-meso -etkyl*, /,/ *-‘dietkyl’‘6*-melh~ 
oocy-meso-ethyl^t l,V-diethyl*6fi^^dimethoxy-tneso •ethyl • 
and / , 1 * -diethyl-^ ,6 ^•dtmcthoxy^meso^methoxypkenyl^hen^ * 

ttiselenocarhocyanine^ 1,1* -dtelhyl -6 * -diethylamino -meso- 
metkyl-, l ,1 *-dielhyl-0* ,7*-hento-meso-methyl-, 1 ,l*-diethyl- 
meso-elkyl-, 1,1* ’diethyl -6 *J*-benzo-meso-elhyl* and 1,1*- 
diethyl’d * -methoi^-meso-etkyl-beftsothtobenzoseleno • carbtu v- 
attine and 1,1 ^•diethyl-meso-ethylbenzothtobettsocarbocyanifie 
Cf. C. il. 27, 361H. 

Dyes of the pyranthrone series. Ronald S. Barnes, 
John R. C. Harris, Birkctt Wvlani and John llioinas (to 3 
Jicottish Dyes, Ltd.). U. S. I,9i3«,«12, ()et. JO. A 
sulfuric ester ^ of broniinalcd pyranthrone is formed bv 
healing hruniinated pyranthione, pyridinc-SOs and pvii- 
dinc, gradually adding tinely duidtd Cu, adding NaOTI 
and sepg. 

Stilbene dyes. Soc. pour Tind. chim. A Bale. Ctr 
r>83,(X3fi, Aug. 31, 1933. Sc*e Brit. 318,283 (C\ A. 26, 

r>2iro. 

Acid wool dyes (anthraquinone series). 1.0. Parh< w- ^ 
ind. A -O. Brit. 393,rsll, June 9, 1933. Antliiapviinii- 
dom conipds. are obtained l>v cosisiiig a 1 -aniinoanthra> 
quiiione-2 -sulfonic acid, or salt tlicreof, siibslitulid in tlu 
4*positioii bv an alkvlainino, arylamino, aralkvlainino 01 
hydnmlkvLiniino gnmp, to react with a iire.i,alkylur(a or 
ntNthan at on devated temp. (ir»0 2<’I0"), pnkiably tti a 
^nvint for iKitli Ciiinpotienis, e g , BliOH, and in tin 
pissinc« of ooiiddiung salts Among esainphs 1-utniiio- , 
l-ituth\Uniino,(nlhniqtiinonc-2 sulfonic acid (I) or the 
((»iti ipoiiding 1 liesahvfhoaniUno conipd is tuated viith 
Me or bt tin than In .PM, 932 tlu above sulbuiic acids, 
in winch the o S poMtion^ may bt subMitnlcil in particniai 
l»v lialogi n 01 IlSO g'onp , in (siiidiTisnl with a iiulomc 
acid dialkvl cstii at an ihvatid tiint) , pnlcialilv in 
pteiLiici of a soUiiit tor both n utaiit . and in tlu jin since 
ol an alk reigml. to foiin d-i'aibalkowanlhrapyiidoius 
Among i \atnples I is condinsid witli tnalonic ucid di < 
nuthvl iMei 

Acid wool dyes of the anthraquinone scries (aorg 
Ktdi'A^'lii r, bills! Monoid, llinnuh ClingiMitn and K irl 
1 lobniaur Ito Ch mtal Xniliin ^^nlk^ I b 
*xpt 19 l>\i^ gMKtillv pioiliunig Miu or gnu 11 h Mtu 

haihs on wool tioin iii icid bath (thi'-i *>had( Ik mg 
voneiallv inon bhnsh and ol liviling propiitus 

ihaii in theiMa ol tlu starling niutuial ) aii ] OKlucid by 
iitafing with acvlating igent a 1 .nnino ! arvlainiiio 
anlhtac]nitioiK*-2-snironu acid in whuli tlu larvlniiino 
i,i«)iip IS NH K NM\, wluig B nu in-, a iiMtIuc of 
llh hiii/ene series and \ II, alkyl 01 i*vclo.dkvl Suitable 
icylating agent > arc for iiist.nui and aiiludndis, lai- 
liowhc 01 sullomc acid rhloiulcs ’■iich .is acitvl chloride, 
mono- and di-chloioaci Ivl ehliMidi, aixtic anhydride, 
iKii/oyl chloride, beii/eiiLsnlfonvl chloride, phthalic 
itihvdridc. When an ncid chloiidi is itsid, an aciddand 
iiig agent inay Ik* added with adv jnt.11.1 'I hi piociss iiiuv 
Ik carried out either in an aq iiudunn or bv using drieil 
"t irliiig inatcnals in an org. solvent paiticiilaily an org. 

I isi. Sicvcral exaniphs with ditails of piocidurc art 
liven. Cf. C\ A. 27, 8. 

Wool dyes of the anthraquinone series Knisi lloiu>]d 
and KJuus Weinand (to General Aniliiu Works) U. S 
1,‘!2S,725, f)ct 3. Myis arc obtained bv condensing a 
I hvdroxy-4-hBloantKfaqinnonc-2-sull«nic acid with a ' 
oiiiipd. w'hich contains an cxchangiablc hvdiogiii atom 
niikid to iiitrogcn and ixirrespoiids to the gciural formula 
I’NHj, wherein K scprcseiits alkyl, cvcloalkvl, aralkyl, 
n\l 01 acyl 'rhe addition of a catalyst, such as Cu or a 
' » salt, fucilitnA-'s the reaction 3 he* same effect is also 
"loduccd by the applicatuni of the Cu s^l of the 1- 
indro\y-4*hBloanthraquinotic-2-Milfonic add which is 
by heating l-diaro-4-haluatithraquiiiotic-2-sullotitc 


add with Cu or a Cu salt as described in U. S. Patent 
No. 1,886,017 (C\ A. 27, 1364). The* new dyes show 
good fastness. Their shades vary |iocoidtng to the nitro- 
gm oompds. applied; aromatic and aliphatic atnires 
yield violet to blue dyes, whereas reddish products arc 
obtained by using add amides. Several examples with 
details of procedure are given. 

Sensitizing dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-O. Brit. 394,- 
637, June 29, 19:13. Sec Fr. TIM ,508 (C. A. 27, 6014). 

Reduction products of dyes of the indigo series. I. G. 
Farbenind. A -C;. Brit. .396,183, July 13, 1933. Stable 
reduction products of halogen (U*rivs. of indigo, indtrubtn 
and their homologs are prctul bv lK*a1ing the leueo 
oompds. of the dyes, wholly or substantially in the free 
form and disfiersed in aq. or H 20 -Gontg. media, until tjiey 
are converted wholly or substantially into coiupds. that 
ate difficultly sol or insol. in cold aq. solns. of caustic 
alkalies. The dyes may lx* reduced in alk., neutral or 
acid media and the free lenc*o coinpds. inay be healed, 
sitnultaneoiisly or subsc*quenilv or aflei isolation, either 
alone in aq. or HjO-contg media or with arid agents. , 
Among evaniples ( 1 ) 5,5',7,7'-lctr.ichloroindigo is l>oiled in 
ale. with HCOONTL and SO 2 until a stable reduction 
product seps mid (2) 6,5 ',7,7 '-tctiabroinoindigo is heated 
in aq. ale with NaiS 204 and after reduclion the solii. 
is lioiled; or the dye is treated tn very dil. alkali soln. 
in presence of a Ni catalyst with H under pressure at 
about 90' ; or the dehydroacctatc dinv is boiled in ale 
with HC(X)NTf 4 and NII 4 HSO 1 soln. The products are 
stable in air and may be dried without spmal precautions; 
they dissolve in hot alkali solns. and in cold ale. alkali 
solus to give the ordinary leueo coinpds into which tlicy 
may also 1)c eonverlcd by sltaninig (when worked up as 
pniitiUK pastes) 

/)-Amino carboxylic acid eaters of the anthraquindhe 
series Karl Wilki (to (Vneral Aniline Works) IT. S 
l,929,8!hl, Oct 10 I'yi iiUennechatcs an obtained by 
c.iusnig ail authraiiuiiioiH-l ,2-iso\«i£ole to nai*t with a 
eoiiipd of the gineral lunnula RfJll in wluch R repn- 
Stilts an alkvl or an arvl group of tin Innirene siTies, in the 
presence of kCN or Na methvlatt IKlaiL are given of 
the piciduction of tlu l-annnoanthmqninone-2-carbox:ylic 
acid nuthvl, ethyl and phenyl estiis, tn. 228'*, lOS** and 
198 resp 

Aromatic condensation products. I G. Furt>enind. 
A -l» (Hans Sc'hhclu iiniaier, iiiveiitoi) Gir .376,064, 
Mai 2J, 19.13. 3 lie**!* are produced l>v action of 1 mol of a 
/>-uitro'‘ iniiiu of the general formul.i II. N -aryl NO on 2 
iiu»ls of an arylsultmu acid in «oln 01 suspension. Thus, 

I nut In I 2-animo-4'nielho\\-.3-iiitiosolKii/ene is treated 
with /) toluene siilliiiK and to give a product m. 2.33 4®. 

, Ihi pindiicts ail usi fill as dye intermeduites 

Anthraquinone derivatives Henry Dn vf ns. Fr. 760,- 
(MO, Aiig. 14, 19.33. Alkyl or other substituents are 
ijilrodneul into the m-fuisiiions of arylaniitio groups of 
arv'laiiitnoaiilhraqiiinones to fonii new dyes which have an 
iiifreased allinity tor cillulose esters and ethers. Kx- 
amples ol dvis mtntioiiid an l-hvdroKy-4-, l-amiiio-4-, 

1 -methyUnnno t , l,.3-tlianiino-t,8-tli-, dihydro\v-4-, 
l-amino-4,8-fhhv<iro\v-5- and I-amiiio-6-hydroxy--t-m- 
\ tidvlaiiiiiioaiithraquiiione, also l-aiimio-4-(5'-niethyl-2'- 
inethoxyphtnylaiinno) - , 1 -hs’droxv (ctr amino) -4 - (3 
nieihyl-4 '-occt vlaminoiihenvlaniino) I -amino-4-(2',5'- 
diiiit tliylpbenyl.iniino)- and l-amino-4-(3',6'-dimethyl- 
pheii> lamino) -ant hriU|tunoiie . 

Halogenated substances. 1. G. harbenind. A.-G 
.karl kellcr und Ferdinand JVfuiir, inventors). Ger. 
676,710, May 18, 19:i3. Higher satd. or imsatd. aliphatic 
aettb or hydroxy aliphatic acids are treated with suffiaent Cl 
^ to reiAaee at least one H atom in the unsaid, acids and at 
hast 2 in the satd. acids. The chlorination is carried out 
in the usual way in the presence of an org. diluent. In an 
ixample, ricinoleic acid is treated with suflident Cl to 
u place 3 H atoms The products are useful as auxiliaries 
in dyeiuR, .indoor otlier lech, ptiriuises. 

Nitrogen-containing ^clic ketones. Heinrich Greune, 
* Wtllielm hVkert. nriurich t^el)er and Gerliard Langbeiii 
(to General AiiUifie Works) U. s. 1,9.31,102, fkrt. 17. 
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Dye wtOgmedtaies urc obtained by causing a conipd* of the 
formula KfCCHtQOOX in which X stands for H, an alkali 
metal or an alkyl grcn^> to react, first al a temp, of ab«iut 
74-14^ and then at about 150- ISK)*, upon a polynuclear 
aromatic conipd. of the acenaphtht>ne, tiaphthalenc or 
anthracene series contg. at least one i>air of free peri 
positions in the presence of an acid-condensing agent such 
as AlCli inixeil vdth Nnt'l, KC'l ami NaF. When using 
accnaphthciie and cyuiiosfts'lic aciil as initial materials, 
the reactkni probably procecsls in such a nianner that the 
cyanc group is first added to the hydrocarbon and the 
nionoketjmidc of the prrr-indandkine is then formed with 
the elimination of water and ale., resp. Various other 
examples are given and products foiiiied wbirli correspond 

with the general prolKitile hirniula (^Hy.CO.C.C .C.C.NII, 

I 9 t 

where the C atoms Ci, Ci and C* are members r>f an 
arrmiatic groumng ol the naphthalene or anthracene 
si‘ries, Cj and Cu representing C atoms occupying the im- 
positions of said grouping, arc considered as m w products. 
They are generally obtained in the form ol their salts 
especiaUy the hydrocldoiides, Imt the com sponding 
imidcs may easily lie obtained therilroni by a irentmeiit 
with alkali. 

Dyeft rad iutexmediates of the anthraquinonc series 
Win. Smith, Sidney Thomley and Kobort F. 'I hoiiison tio 
Imperial Cheniicid Industries Md.) IJ. S. 1,029,875. 
tki. 10. Aroylated triaminoanthniquinom dv**-* wliirli 
dye green shades turned to reel by ovidi/ing are formed bv 
inononitrating 1 .4-(1iph(h4)Hmidonnthruqnin(iru , r(‘iiK»vmij 
the JV-plithaloyl groups by hydrolysis, ti-ihumg llw mtio 
group to an amino gnttip, and (Musing the pr^^hici to u .k t 
with an arovhuing agent such as ben/oyl diloruU 

byes and intermediates Soc. pour I'lnd chmi. d 
Hide. Brit. , May 17, JlKW. ItHciiimsKiIos (h.ii 

couple with din/o coinpds. or ('ondeiise with aldehvctes to 
fonn dyes ami have the formula RC'l)Nnu"rNIlC()K')«. 
in which R is the residue of any aromatic carlM>s\hc .icid 
contg. a ' •CflCII* groii)) that can coufde with dia/i» 
c'otripds. <)t condense, U' ilie tesiduc of any aromatic 
carboxylic acid that can couple with dia/o roinpds . U' 
the re.sidue of an aromatic diamine or polyamirie and m a 
whole no., arc obtained bv acvlation of ilu .iniines with ^ 
the acids. Among s|iecilied amines are m- .'iiul p-phenxl- 
I tiedian]ine.s; tolyloTiedi.iiiiines, hahtgduilfd plnnvl- 
cnediamines ; ^ anisylenediamiiies; ph( iielvU ii(di,iinm(s. 
naphthyleriedianihies; beii/idine; tolidiiu^s, biani'^klme''. 
bipheiietidines; o.p'-, fi,//'-and ^,p'-diuiTiiiiodiarvi etluis. 

S’t 2,4,4'-triaiiiimKliphtTivi <'lher; and goiu rally 
dianiim's and polyamiiies in whieh (un'subsiitubd ar(»‘ 
malic residues, an- connected by bivaient cc»riiiecliiig 
members such as 0-,-S-, CIIj ,~Nlf , NlK'ti , N - 
N , azoxy, NHCXINII or a JieterwycHc n’sidue, such as 
tria/Jne and pyrimidine residues, and diainims and iri- 
amines derived from complexes contg. coiidmsed hetero- 
cyclic and aromatic michi, e, g., deliydrolhiotohiidines^a 
dehydrothiovylidhics contg further nnimo groups, di- 
ambui* and polvaniiTio-diln'nziniida/oles, dibcti/oNaAih-s 
and dibenzolHazoles. S]u‘ctlled sicids contg. the OK'H-- 
group are the 1 -aryl-o pyra/oloiics canring a C<K>H i 
group in the aryl nucleus (ohbiined by condensing hydra- 
zines derived from amino carlKixylic acids such us w- or p- 
aminobcnzoic acids, aminoiohnc acids, etc., with uceto- 
acetic or oxaloacetic esters), the aceloacctic arylides 
carrying a CCKIH group m the aryl nuchsis, the arylbarbi- 
turic acid.s carrying a COOH grraip in the aryl tiitcleus, 
e, g., ff-carboxyphciiylbarbitiiric acid, derivs# of benzoyl- 
acetone rarrying nuclear COOH, r. g., lK‘n/ovlacetone-/>- 
carlioxylic acid. Other specified aromatic cartibxyKc ^ 
acids that can couple are hydroxy carboxylic acids ol tlie 
CaHe series, espi^cially those, r, g., p-cresoiic acid, coupling 
in a^sition to the OH group, hydroxynaphthaletic- 
earboxyUe acids, r. g., 2, ^-hydmxy naphthoic acid and its 
7-methoxy utid d-phenylaniino dei ivs., hydirowcarbazolt - 
cartioxylic acids, liydroxyphenanthreneearlic :vlic aeids, 
b^roi^naphthocarba/.olecarlK>vy1ie aifids and hydiovv- * 
diphenylatninecarlmwlic acids. The firodiR'ls are .sol in 


) alkalies find may be absorbed from the sdiit. by aoiiiifil fir 
vegetable fibers. Dyes spedfted as obiosnal^ 
densation with aldehydes are the oondensfition products 
from bi*nzidxnc« symmetlically diacylated with 
carboxyphiniyDdl-methyl-fi-pyrazolcmef and (a) braz- 
aldehyde and (b) dimethyM-aitiifiobenzaldehyde. The 
a/o dyes oluainable by coupling with diofio eompds. fnnn^ 
unsiilfoiiuUxl amities, diazotiz^ mtroaiiilim*,s, diazoazfi 
y compds., dia/oti/cfl aminodiphCnylamines, c-hydroxy- 
and -carboxydiazo comtxlB. are dcscrilied and examples 
fire given. 

Dye intermediates. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
;i9ri,lo2, July 13, UKW. p<Aimaobb>hcnyl and derivs. 
lliereort are obtained by the reaction of (halogenated) 
hydiocarbons of the CnH* series with /ik>ha]oaeylamitio 
compds. of the CpHe si-ries in the presence of halides having 
a ciiTideii »ing action, e . g., AlCh, FeCli, with or without an 
4 org. dilifctit .'itul with exclusdoii of 11^0, foUowcfd by Sapon. 
of ili( ncctvUiminobiphenyl eonipd. formed. Among 
(*\ iiriplrs the fidlowiiig colnpds. arc condensed in fyresence 
of AU'h (I) yV-clikmiacet anilide with CitUn and with 
C'hlliiCl, the latter yielding the 4'-chloro compd., (2) iV- 
cliloroaret vl-/; toluidt^ (I) w4th CnH*; the pn>du(*t ghres 
on oxidation .S-carboxy-i-acetamidohiphenyl which is 
sapoiii liable to 3-carliOxy-4-aminobiphcnyl, (H) AT-chlofo- 
propionvlanilidt with Celln and (4) 1 with PhMe. 

Dyeing Hriiish CVlanese Ltd. and (*eorgc H, Ellis. 
Hni. olt|,»*{l7. June 9, 11W.*1. fn producing a/o dyes cm 
ic \til* niatciiuls fcclltikose esters and ethers and animal 
filers) bv fixing tlie diazo and (or) cxntpling component in 
flu frie 4ate on the material prior to cxdor foriuation the 
hx.iiion iv efTi»ele(l by applying aq. dispersiems or susjwm- 
loos of tlu‘ cotiiponeiit(s) \iy tnech. impregnation and 
subjecting the Triutctiiil to a moist heal trealiticnt, c. g., 
sKairiiiig Tb( fixation and ^ahsecjiieiit devedopment niav 
In I lift led ccmtintiously. Among exaTnjjles (1) cellulose 
.ICC tat* is padded a dispersion of /»-aiiiinolMm/xmeu/o- 
(c naplitlnlaniiiir, dried, steamed, diuzotized and de- 
vclojKd with a dispersion of ^f-hydroxynaphlhoic aend and 
(2) a natmal silk fabric is imdded with a dispiTsicm eotitg. 
till .iiitlide erf 2,3 hydroxy naphthoic acid and 5-nilro-2- 
.iiiisirlmc , dried, steamed and developed. 

Dyeing organic derivatives of cellulose. Win. Wliite- 
lic.id (to Oel.iiiese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,920,573, 
<>et JO iMbrics or films of materials sueh as cellulose 
acitati aie spiayed with h compn. (*ontg. a water-insol, 
live liissoKdl in an urg. liquid such as ethylene dichloride 
which a swelling ugcnl for the cellulose deriv. Cf. 

( .1.27, r»oso 

Dyeing rayon. Soc. pour Tmd chim. a Bale. IW. 
*>81, 102, Sejit . 20, 1933. Piew gcHids of xijicose rayon arc 
dvid in uniform blue shades with dyes jirepd. by coupling 
in an alk. medttini I mol. oi tetra/olr/ed 4,4'-diainitio- 
biphenvb oi its derivs, substituted iti the 3- and 3'- 
posl1ic>n•^ with alkyl or#ilkoxy groii]>s, with 1 mol. of l- 
iKiplilhol-4,.S-disulfoiiic acid and 1 mol. of a l-ainino-ft* 
iiaphtholsnlfonie acid or a 2-aniiiio-5-imphtlio1sulfoiiic 
.icid. .An example is given. 

Dyeing materials sueh as celhdose acetate. George M. 
Idlts, 'I'olrfas Oekinaii and Ilenrv C. Olirfn* (to Cclsucsc 
Corp, of America). U. S. 1,930,232, Oct. 10. The 
lastiiC'S of eolorationi; swrh as those prodticed by atithni- 
(jiiinom* derivs. on cellulose acetate is tmprnvt^ by in- 
conxirating in the materials, at any stage of their manuf., 
an alkvinted aniitiodiaryl base such as tetramethyldi- 
ammodiplienylnielhane linving itself no coloring fiction cm 
the material 

Dyeing, sizing or impregnating paper during manufac- 
ture. I G harl>eniTid. A.-O. (Kuno Franz, iovenfor). 
(Vr. 580.813. July 17, 1933. Adfi« to 546,270 (C.A. 27, 
1925), Modifications of the invention of Cicr. 546,270 
are descriljcd. 

Dyeing rad printing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
.393,408, June 8, 1933. Insol. azo dye,B swe made on the 
liber by treating the material with an mao dye preim., 
laddmg in an acid soln. and developing by passing over 
K-ated drying cylindcr.s or through a bewted ohamlier or by 
Irawing through a contaifMT filled with steam. , The 
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fnocsesfl is used loor printitig with aio pnpns. aloiie or 
togetlier jsiih i>rmtmg by mcBiuiof ester selts of leiioo vat 
dyes and for the production of oolotod resists under dyeings 
from aidliue blai^ prepns. and (or) ester salts of lenco vat 
dycH, Among examples (1) a fabric is printed with a 
mixt. of the diaa^mno compd. from 4-^oro-2-taiuidine 
^nd 4-sulfo-2-'atninobcu»:MC acid with diaoetoacetyl-o- 
tolkiinc (I) , dried, padded on the reverse side with an add 
suiu. cf>tilg. 1 or more arg. adds, HiPCh, 1 or more caaUy 
dissodaled mutul salts of inorg. adds or 1 or more salts 
capable of yielding odd, e. g., Nir 4 salts of org. adds, or 
mtxt8« of these, and then directly dried on H cylinder 
d^ing niadiine and finished, and (2) a fainne is printed 
witli a prepn. contg. the mlrosoamtuc Ka salt of 5-chloro- 
2-anisidine, KaV}H, NaOAc and I or 2',3'-hydroxynuph- 
llioyl-o^uiisidinc and finished as in (1) . C£. C. A. 27, 1767. 

Dyeing and printing. Oranif^nburger chem. Fab. A.-G. 
and Kurt Lindner. Ger. 582,378, Aug. 14,*1D33. In 
dyeing or piloting animal or vegetable materials with 
mordant dyes, the mordants us id are salts of mordant 
metals witli alkyl-substituted aromatic sulfonic adds, 
r. hexadecyltulnene- or umyhiapblhalciie-sultouic acids. 
The .salts may be formed tn :kilu from an alkali sulfonate 
and an iiiorg. mordant metal salt. Ihe mordants are 
preferably used in assuen. with a water- .sol. mono- or 
poly-hydric ale. h xaniples are given. Cf. C, A . 26, 5769. 

Fating with vat dyes, lilcachers' Association Ltd., 
Charles S. l^irktr, Charles L. Wall and Franklin Farring- 
ton. lint 39«i,^j81, June 8, 1933^ Pattern effects are 
obtained with liucci esUrs of vat dyes by treating a fabric, 
pticir to application of the ester, in selected areas with a 
iisjst contg. n'ageiitts), r. g., readily redndbk inineraladd 
salts of Ucavv nn fals sneh as he or Cu, seriing U) hydro- 
Iv/i and o\idi/t the ester bef<»re a1>sorpti<iii of the est<*r by 
the labile can lake place In an ivinipU a silk or cotton 
fabric is pnntui wilh u resist pu'tt contg. Cu8(.)4, Al- 
(O/V^) i and locust bean t Inckeiiing, dried, puddiri in an aq. 
sulu.^cuiitg SoKdon laUe gneu paste and Na4hc(CN)6, 
dried 'again, sUanuHl 30 (>0 niiii , oxidized in IbO/ and 
inuiet.iJ acul .iiul souped In tin. case of silk fabric the 
losidue iiia\ bi reniovtil from the reslbtid anas by trtal- 
luenl with NIL and o\ die acid Cl ( .1 27,1418. 

Printing textiles I I‘arlKiinid. A.-(i. Brit. 394,- 
<);{3, JiHie 29, 1933. \ af «ji otln r alk. printing or dischaigc 
pastes are tnude snitabh foi ust on wool b\ incorponiling 
lluicwilli ainitUKU'ctic ueid oi a sjilt IhenH^f. Auicing 
(vanlpU^ (1) wool is inintid with uii uq. fiasle contg. 
Indigo pnii B VSE*', gUeifol, gum Ihicktning, K^COs, Na 
loiiit.ildehvdi sulfo\>l.iti and Nu ai]imoa(*ctati , dried, 
si earned 5 iiiui , exposid to oil, passed through a bath 
contg. Napiibi»ialt and AcOIl, riiiM*d, soaped aud dried 
and (2) vnKilen gooils, dyed with Naplilhol blue-black 8, 
aie pnnUd with aiiaq. disdiatge paste ixmtg. the vat dye 
Ilvdroii orang( K and other ingn'dieiils us in (Ij and 
fiiiisliid Cl.t 1.27,2.313 

Printing fabrics. I. G. harbcfiind A.-G (Kieliaid 
I^'isoher and IhTinaiin hrciind, inventors). Gei. .n 1,35.^, 
Ai)f. 13, 1933 .\ddn. to TH •2 ,023 {,C\ A, 27, 1200). 
habrics are printed or ri.serve-priuted on the fiber with 
insul. u/o dyes, and slop-paddtxi or printed with vat dyes 
from estii salts ol Icuco vat dyes alter the iiiaiiucr of 562,- 
02^i. All o\idi/mg agent such as NnNOs or a neutral 
cbrotiiule sola is added to the slop-p<ulding paste. Oxide, 
hydioxide or catlnmate of an oik. 4*urth metal or of Mg and 
Zn and u Jiiild reducing agent such as NogS^Oi is added to 
the printing jxisti . The dried fabric is then treated w ith dil. 
org. acid or with H«l*04, or with easily dinsoeg. salts .such 
as (Nll4)jS04. Ihe fabric is tlieiL finally dried. In an 
cxtuiiple, fabtie is slop-jiadiled with a paste contg. the 
IIstS04 ester of a bliU'^dyc, cthylenethiodiglycol, water, 
NaNOi, NILOH and Iragacauth thickening. Tlic fabric 
IS then printed with a paste contg. the yellow dye No. 3 cif 
the table appended to Get. 534,640 (C. A. 26, 113^1), 
water, NuOH, dt*natiired ale., traipicauth thickening, ZnO 
and NasSaOa. The printed fabric is then washed in a soln. 
coulg. (COtBOa/ nCOOll and NaaS04. The drlid 
labric then shows a yellow pattern on a blue background. 
Otl^ examples ore given. 


Mtitliig libriot. Z. G. Farbenind. A.*G. (Hennann 
Freund, invGntor]|. Ger. 583,316, Sent. 6 , 1033. A 
fabric SB printed with a paste conig, a sut&taotive azo dye 
component, a water-sol. diazoaminb oonipd., an alkalii 
and a reserve for ester salts of letioo corapdR. of vat dyes, 
s. g., ZnO or MgO, with or without a mild reducing agent, 
s. NatSsOa. The fabric is then printed in another 
deaiB^ with a paste contg. an ester salt of a vat dye Icuoo 
compd., an oxidizing agent, s. £.« NaClOi, a reagent wbidi 
yields a nonvolatile add, e, g., on NHi salt of HCNS, 
(COOH)», dtric or tartaric add, and an pxidatkm catalyst, 
s. g., NH 4 vanadate. The fabric is then steamed, where- 
uiHin the parts covered by both pastes ate colored by the 
ago dye from the first paste, the parts covered by the 
second paste only are colored by the vai dye from tlic 
second paste, and the parts covered by the first paste odly 
rcinoin undyed. The fabric is finally washed and soaped, 
llic process may be modified by rcpladng the vat dye 
deriv. in the second paste by an aniUinc black oompn. or 
other compn. which yields a dye <m oxidatlbn, and in this 
case the second pa.sle may coutain free nonvedatile org. 
adds as well os reagents yielding such adds. Numerous 
details arc given. 

Printing silk. Durand 8 r Ilugucnin A.-G. Ger. 583,- 
204, Aug. 31, 1933. See Brit. 387,297 (C, A. 27, 4689) . 

Coloring textiles. Henry Dreyfixs. Fr. 749,364, July 
22, 1 933. Colors are discharged or tlie fixation of a color is 
prevented l>y a discharging annpn. iu the presence of an 
org. base, s. urea or dimethylurea. Kr. 740,365. 
Ill producing discharge effecls on materials composed of or 
contg. cellulose esters, the materials arc safamd. after 
Ixing colored by the foundation color but before the dis- 
chaige of this color. The sapon. is carried out to a degree 
such tliat cdlulosL oci tate last's 5 15% of its wi. 

Coloring organic cellulose derivatives such aa calhilone 
acetate. Win. A. liicUe and Frank B. Hill (to Cclauese 
Coip. of America). U. S. 1,930,226, Ocl. 10. Finely 
divided particles art* iuaiiporatcd in the material by 
exposing it to a high-velocity particle stream formed by 
dudutegration of a mordanting metal such a.s Zn and some 
of these particles are oxidized during their lran.sit to the 
material. A mordant dye is then applied, such as alizarin 
blue A. 

Disdiarge printing. Frederick B. Downing and Kicli- 
ard G. Clarkson (lo K. I. ilti J*oiit de Nemours & Co.). 
L. S. 1,931,108, Ocl. 17. A discharge compii. contg. 
guanidine Ihiocyunatc is printed on dyed cidlulosc acetate 
material and the discharge 4 >p('Tatioti is finishid by aging 
at alMiut wa.shhig and drying. 

Dyeing apparatus. Joseph Annicq. Brit. 394,900, 
July 6 , 19J{3. 

Yam-printing machine. Henry F. Shaffnei (to Briggs- 
BhafTiicr Co.). U. S, 1,930,986, Oct, 17, Stmctural 
and niech. fi attires. 

Treating textile fibers. Johaim G. Kastner. Ger. 
584,3l3rSept. 18, 193:1. Aildn. to 553,047 (C. A. 26. 
4723). An aq. carob-tieau ext. contg. a hygroscopic 
substance, r. g., MgS 04 or glycerol, is applied to textile 
fibers consisting of or contg. cotton, tx'fure they are spun 
into fine yarns. The hygroscopic substance may Ik* 
replaced wholly or iu part by a water-sol. oil, c. g,, Turkey- 
red oil. 

Treating fibrous materials, e. g., textiles, paper, leather, 
etc., with liquids. Krba Fabrik chcmisdicr I^rodtiktc 
Spczialilaleii fiir die Tcxtiliiidiistric. Brit. 394,816, 
July 6, 1933. See Fr. 739. 214 (C. A. 27, 2045) , 

Vegetable textiles. Hebcrlciu Ik Co. A.-G. Fr. 740,- 
117, July 18, 1933. Textiles, particularly cotton and 
viscose silk, are improved by submitting them, at any 
desired,point of their mauuf., to a treatment with compite. 
of hi- or pulyvaleot metals and with natural or artificiut 
resins or lacquers. Coropds. of Al. Zr, Sn, Ti or Z 11 may 
be used and the artificial redns may Ik* iiroduoed in the 
textiles. 

Conmsitiem for cleaning and purifying animal and 
vegetable fibers^ Carl Ludecke and Wilhelm Wilcken. 
11. S. 1,927,8:19, Viapt. 26. An omutsion miscible with 
wat& comprises an aq. soln. of an add used as the dis- 
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pcrsion tnodiuni sucli as a soln. of oxalic or tartaric acid 
together with aiyolatile water-iiiimiHcihle org. fet solvent 
such as benzine and C^TICU as the dispersed substance, and 
% vegetable mucous substance* such as tragacanth and 
Insh^oss serving as a thickening medium and stabilizer 
and sour milk. 

Crepe rayon threads. Clatide C16ni<*ucon. Writ. 394,- 
7911, July 0, ItKW. To avoid the necessity for sizing and to 
permit the use ol the usual twisting machines viscose 
rayon, previous to the hard t^risting necessary for creping, 
is subjected to a shrinking by treutmenl with a swelling 
ageut so that the bfenkitig elongation is increased or the 
procc.ss of nianiif. is conducted so as to produce a thread of 
.similarly high elongation by avoiding tension during the 
spanning opera lion. A sohi. of NaOlI may l>c used for 
the shrinking and NayS timy be adiied thereto to effect 
desulfiin/alioii at the sjune time. Cf. C. A, 27, 3317. 

Lustrous effect threads. Alfred Rheiner (to Clieniische 
Kabrik vorm.^indoz). TT. S. 1,03(>,498, Sept. 12. For 
the pniiu. of lustrous effect threads having no aflinitv for 
siibstaiitivi* (lyts and eoiisisting of tin. lower ucetylatcd 
dmvs. of c'ellulosj', by the <!irecl acetylation of luercerired 
cvllulosic fibers withoul altering the phys. character of the 
Iiljcrs, the reaction is eileeted in a single acelylatiug bath 
and the libers arc ininietsid in a (piantity of a<.vtvlatiiig 
iiiixts. cojitg. glacial JIf)Ac, an acetykitioii catalyst such as 
ZnCli and an cxci-ss civer the theoretically reijuircd amt. 
of AcaO, which eiitii(1y covtis thi matirial during the 
reaction, ainl tlie reaction is allowed to proivcd onlv until 
iiiotio- ami di-itt'(tvl derivs, of cellulose are fornieil, and 
care is taken that diiiiiig the u act ion no local superheating 
occurs iiinl that the l<*rnp of the mass is tiiiifonii. Cf. 
C, A, 26, 3919, 

Processing fabrics. CdinilU* I'revlus and Herbert Platt 
(fo Camille Dnvfus). Can 33ri,0ti9, Sept. 12, 19;W 
Rubrics' or y.iriis niadr* ol, or coiitg., org cstt fs of celluloM 
are tiealid with saponifying bath conig an ulk. soln. of 
c‘oinparativelv high eoncii, preferably at low temp. The 
fabric may then be dyed with suitable dyes, llie sa]K>ni- 
lying tialh may contain any suitable alkali such as NaOlI, 
K()ll or NHi. The conen. of the alkali soln. is preferably 
ft 20% by wl. 3 lie <>a])onif\ ing bath may also contain 
such asitslants as idcs. oi AcONa, r. g., material contg 
cellulosi ucitate is tnated wiili an alk. soln. corresiHniding 
to a NaOn soln. of Ti 20*^ concii. at 35 The treated 
fabiie !•> dyid vilh a cotton dye and then printed with a 
discharge jr.isU eontg a n ducing agent 

Dressing textiles. I O Paibciiiiid A.-G (Herbi'it 
(ieiisel, Itiventoi). Ger. 579,91.3, July 5, J933 Addn. 
to5(»l.l7S(f .A. 27, I20S) and 553,174 ((\ A. 26, 472-1) 
3'evtik*H aie treated with a eoinpn. contg. starch or ollai 
usual dressing agent, an aldehvde. g , CH,0, and a 
polvmeri/.atioii pnwlucl of the kind <k scribed in Ger. 553.- 
174. 'rile testiles may then be luatid to atxmt 70''. 
Dressings fast to washing are obtained. I''xainples are 
given, t'f. r A. 27, 2045. 

Saponification of the surface of fabrics containing cellu- 
lose esters. Camille Dreyfus and IlerlKTt Platt (to 
Camille Dreyfus). Can. 335,070, Sipt. 12, 1033. A 
soln. of alkali is paddcil onto a fabric contg. yarns of org 
estcis of (xlliilosc in such a maiiiicr that alkali in amt . equal i 
to 3 12% of caustic based on the wt. of the fabric is 
applied b) the fabric. 'I'he fabric is dried on heated 
drums ami then thoroughlv washed. The safe ironing 
pniit of the fabric is inati'rially incriastd and the yams are 
intensely sapoiiifa'd on the surlace. The alk. soln, may 
contain alkalies as NaDll cr KDTl If desired these 
alkalies may be replaced in whole or in f>art by suitable alk. 
salts as NajCOa or KA'Oa, Na or K silicate, Na or K 
siillide. • * 

Composition for treating silk and rayon fabrics. Prank 
P. Miller, li. S. 1,929,705, Oct. 10. An aq. niixt. 
suitable for iiiiprcgnuting hosiery fabrics in onlcr to 
strengthen tln*ni is formed from alum 70 and boric acid 
27 parts to which may be nckled about 3 piyls of giiiii atabic 
with a smaller propoi I imi of salt and c*fisiin. 

Fibroin solutions. 1 G, karliAuiid. A.-(i. Brit? 
394,212, June 22, 1933. Fibroin is dissolved in a soln. of a 


1 mixt. of 2 or more hydrated salts, s. g., the thiocyanates of 
Na, Mg, Ba, Li, Mn and Zn. ^ Add amides may be present 
according to the proccs.s of Brit. 375,242 (C- A. 27, 4100). 
The soln. obtained may be purified by dialysis and used in 
tlie prepn. of spinning solns. or plastic mas.ses. 

Apparatus for coating fabrics for tarpaulins, etc. Na- 
gapa C. '1'aiiibrali. Brit. 394,850, July 0, 1933. 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of textiles on bobbms. 
5 Zittnner Moschin^nfal). A.-G. (Alwin Bchwenkc, inven- 
^ tor). Ger. 580, W)4, July J4, 1933. Addn. to 484,228 
(C\ A, 24. 975). 

Tentering and drying machine for fabrics. Einile Prat . 
Bril. 394,521. June 29, 1933. 

Decomposition products of albumin. Chetnische Fabrik 
Orninau lauidshoff &• Meyer A.-Ct. Ft. >19,228, July 20, 
ItKk'l I leconipii jiroduels of high mol. wt. from cdhumin, 
paiticularly those of the type of lysnlbinic and protulbinic 
1 acids are given new propel ties by treat tug them with fatty 
acids, said oi not, of high mol. wt. or lluir substitution 
pniduels or df rivs. jirofliicts obtained may be used in 
washf/g, dyeing or mncerizing baths and for treating textile 
fibers and leathei . 

Washing and decolorizing textile materials. Victor 
Weeits, Jr and MaMinine Soc. anon. Brit. 394,871, 
July 5. J933. S<‘e Belg. 384,5 11 ( r. /1 . 26. fil59) . 

Desizing and bleaching textiles. 1 )e F'ibergsche Sloom- 
bleekcrii vnorheeii de hirnia G. J. Ten Cate Si jonen. 
Brit. .395,305, July 13, 1933. Textiles are desired and 
bleaehed by treat me9l mirier pn\ssiirc with an wi/yine 
liath ami the usual bleaching baths, said baths being 
siicetssi\clv cireulaled through the mail rial in the same 
vessel. App. is desciiberl. 'I'lie walls thereof an* inunufd. 
lioni Ol lined with an alloy contg. he, Cr, Ni, C and not less 
than 2% Mo, f. rin Fe alloy contg. Cr IS, Ni8, C 0.15 
, and Mo 31%. 

Delustering rayon. Iinr)eritil Chemical rndiisiiics Ltd. 
and 1 1 die (L Lawrie Bril. 393,985, June 19, 1933. 
Ravon comprising cellulose acetate or olhei acyl, alkyl or 
aralkyl diriv. oi celhilo'-i is dtJiistcns! by trealiiuMit at an 
ilevaled ti inp. with an emulsion, of less than 5% eniicii., 
of pine oil, 1 e., an oil in wdiich tirpimols are the main 
eonqiltieiils. A powiTful welling and swelling action is 
everted Iiy the nil which assi*-ls the penetration of dyes. 

' Among exainpks 10 ll)s. of cdlulose acetate or beiiryl- 
cillulo-.e rayon is diUisti red l»v tri ating 0.5 0.75 hr. at 8if)~ 
90 in a bulli contg in 20 gal-, ot water 2 lbs. ol an emul- 
su»n of pine oil 25, rut key red oil 25 and ll^O 50 parts. 
Sulfonaled tish oils and highly snlfonalid castor oil are 
also spLciiied as tniulsifving agents. 

Delustering cellulose acetate. Bhaclu*Ts’ Asswiatioii 
I td. and (ho. D Sutton Bnt *t91,.‘i32, Juiu 21, 1933. 
hibers or tabiic^ eoiisi* ting of or eontg cellulose aevtate are 
treatid with ol pieferably 3 (>% cuneii. and, after 

teiiifivuig the acid, IIil iiiuterials are di4iisten‘d in known 
maimei wink under tufision. When Iht delusUring agent 
is a boiling soap soln. that euiitains u little PhOH, the 
delustered material may be fmally washed w'ilh dil. Nll|. 
ill 31>4,3:i:>, June 21, 193.3, the delustering is carried out in 
known mantiei witlioul applying tension. 

Mercerizing liquor. Ilemuum St'hueWe (to T. G. 
FarlKniml. A -O.). I . S. 1,929,554, "kl. 10. An alk. 
merccri/mg liquor is lotnicd comprising a water-sol. .salt 
of an acid sulfuric ester oi au alij^hatic ale. contg. from 4 to 
8 C atoms, such as the Na salt of the acid sulfuric ester of 
hcxvl ale. to nducc the surfact' tension of the 4lk. liquor. 

Mercerizing lyes, biba Fabrik clumischcr ITcKluktc 
8pe7ialit..ten fur die 'J evtiliudustrie. Bril, 394,499, 
June 29, 1933. A naphthene and a phenol or a diriv. 
thereof, c. g,, cresol, xykiicil, chlorophctiol, are added t»> 
nierwri/iiig lyes. A small anil.«>f aliphatic ales., aro- 
matic or hydrogenated aromatic compds. that increase the 
nioistenmg power of tin Ives may also be added. In 
examples cn*sol and iiaplithem* ale.. and cresol, naphthene 
ale., BuOIf and methylcyclohexaiiol arc add^. 

Combined mercerizing and neutraliaing machine for 
yarns, etc. Soc, Veuve Bonnet Aine et scs Fits. Brit. 
394,955. June 22, lt)33. 

Treating furs for extending or straightening the balr. 
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Alexaxider Natliansohn. U. S. 1»931,355, Oct. 17. 
SkitiK such as those of shei^, etc. are treated vrith a sub* 
staiitially aiihyd. lower aliphatic add such as formic or 
acetic add. Gasoline, CaHc, CHCIb or CCI4 may be 
used as solvents, and ICtOAc, ethyl ether, £tOH or acetone 
act as retarders. 

Rubber coated fabric. Win. S. Gocher and Arthur N. 
Tarrett (to E. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). II. S. 
1,031,110, Oct. 17. A rubl)cr*ooated fabric is provided 
with a final baked coat of a conipn. cchnprisiiig asphalt oil 
(an unsatd. distillate or asphalt), pigment and drying oil, 
which serves to give good durability and weather resis- 
tance. Cf. C. A.27,631. 

Rubberized fabric. Foster I). Snell and Aegon London 
(to Londat Autz Fabtic Co.). U. S. 1,929,308, Oct. 3. 
A transparent sheet of flexible material such us strained 
latex is cast upon a foundation layer of flexible open-work 
material such as lace so that the design of tfaf» lattiT re- 
mains visible through the overlying cast layer which fills 
the open portions of the desigti., 

Kier suitable for boiling and finidiing textile fabrics. 
ICthelbert A. Rusden and Kenneth S. Jolmson (to Textile- 
Finishing Macliinery Co.). U. S. 1,031,119, Oct. 17. 


1 Various details are described of app. and of a liquid 
circulating ^stem in which steam injected into the 
central portion of the liquid in the kier# 

Wetting agents, etc. H. Th., Bohme A.-G. Brit. 
303,789, June 15, 1033. The wetting, cleansing, foaming 
and dispersing power of liquids and plastic prepiis. Used for 
treating textile.#, leather or other fibrous materials is 
improved by the addn. of synthetically prepd. glucoshles 
derived from sugars or polymeric carl^hydrales and ali- 
^ phatic ales, having more than 6 C atoms, cycloalipliatic or 
aromatic ales, or substitution dcrivs. thereof such as 
halogen, aiiiirio or carboxy derivs. Jhc glucosides may 
be prepd. by known nietliods or directly from the sugar by 
treatment with a sohi. of HCl in the ale. Starch is treated 
with llBr, AcBr and glacial AcOfl to produce aceto- 
bromoglucosc. Among examples a dye l>a1h for col ton 
contains Sinus blue O, NusCOi, Na 2 >^) 4 , the Na salt of 
j lauryl sulfttric ester and lauryl glucosidc and a spinning 
flux comprises an emulsion of olein, cetyl glucoside, 
Turkey-red oil and 11*0. - 

Wetting agents for textile fibers. Newport Cheni. 
Con». Oct. 583,475, Sept. 4, 1933. See Fr. 710,541. 
(C. il.26, 1803). 
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A century of progress in the ilkint industry. (Wo. B. 
IJeckel. Oil Chem. Rev. 9S, N<». 20, 5 K, IS; 

Am. Paint J. 17, No. 51, IS el seq.^ No. 52, 10 et ^eq. 
(1933). O. O. Swatd 

\ Common sense in the paint and varnish industry. 
Wvihelui Kruml)haiir. Am. Paint & Vanusli MIrs.* 
A4soe., Tire. No. 445, 520-32; Paint, Oil Client. Rev. 

No. 22, 43 rt siq. (1933). — The value (»f cooperative 
lei^areh is slressid (L O. Sward 

T\echnical educational work in Great Britain. For the 
student in paint and varnish technology, l^aiis L. Drake. 
Paint ij I Vi* //!%// PrnduLtion Mgt. 8, No 5, 24 7(1932); 
9, No. II, 32 4 1933).— A briel aeeoimt is given of the 
couis<. 1 in paint and varnish Us'hnologv of tlie Borough 
PolvtLcluiK, London. A list of <ither instilntions ofTmrig 
siiniKn eourst s given. G <V Sward 

Casein in paint technology. Giorg Zerr Fathen-Zlg. 
38, I.JS9 9(», i:il4, 133S, I, 1409 70(1933). Tin 

product 1011 of east 111 , inetliotl'i <»f dispersing it and suitnble 
pigments loi t.isiin paints uie dcstiibed. G (i. S. 

Casein paints and casein emulsion vehicles Gottfrii^d 
Iroger PaiUe 11 . Uik 1933, 472, 487-8, 499 5(H), 510.— 
The plus, anti ihiiii. piuperlies uf casein are reviewed 
'1 vpis ot tasiin sintalile for list in iKiint, nitUiods lor ths- 
petsing It and piestTVing it from deconipn., suitable 
pignu 111 '- and iis<*s lur easem paint are given. G. (4. S. 

Red lead or iron oxide paint.'* J. Rinse. Verjkronivk 
6. 23S 9U933). -Ptileinieal (cl. Matthijsen, C. A. 27, 
5.m5). B. j. C. van der Hof*veii 

The degree of protection afforded wood against moisture 
by paint coi|tings I*’. L. Browne. Patnt, Oil 5/ Chem. 
Rev. 95, No. 18, 9 12(1933).— A suniinary of C. A. 27, 1 
4423, with some newly arranged tallies. The offectiveiicss 
of routings on different wtxids was in the follovring order: 
So. white pine (best). No. white puie, Douglas fir and 
redwooi. 'I'hc vol. percentage of piginent 111 a paint, 
within the range 24 has little effect on the per- 

meability t)f the paint to moisture. Zn oxide seems to 
rank higher than white lead, other opaque pigments 
ranking next . Linseed oil paints increase in effectiveness 
during the first (i ratmths of exposure. G. O. Sward ‘ 
Valuation of paints for acoustical treatment. V. C. 
Atwood. Am. Paint J. 17, No. 53 A, 8 et seq.: Am. Faint 
& Varnish Mfrs.* Asset'. Cirr. No. 445, 443-53; Paint, 
OH & Chem. /Jew. 'No. 22, 5,3 et seq. (1933). — Faint is 
not an aeoiislicpl corrective and must be applied with care 
ill order not to reduce the sound absor|ition of ucHiustical 
surfaces. It must be of such cousislencv tliat Uic flue, 
pores and holes are tiot filled or bridged over. Data from 


various sources ou the sound absorption of various sur- 
faces lief ore and after paiuting are assembled. Some 
U'sts by A. are also given, O. G. Sward 

The effect of high temperatures on some paint materials. 
Detroit Faint ami Varnish Froductioii Min's Club, 
c Am. Paint J. 17, No. 53A, IS; Paint, Oil fif Chem. 
Rev. 95, No. 22, 52, 92; ^iii. Paint & Vaniisli MAs.' 
Assoc. Ctre, No. 445, 505-7(1933).— A no. of pigments 
and velm'lt s wc re sub)eeted to gtadually increasing U'liips. 
ill an I li e. muffle. 3'( mps. causing changes iti appearances 
or deooinpii. utt given. G. G. Sward 

Accelerated weathering of paints and varnishes. 
V. G. Jolly. /. .Sec. Chem. Tnd 41, 329 30T(1933).— 
Tist panels were exposed eoiitiiniously to light from a 
powerful C are and interniittmtly to a cold water spray. 
l*or a w'ide variety of clear and pigincnted oleoresiiious 
products, (his lest gave failure of the same kind and in 
till saitii order as obtaiiieil with control iianels on ordi- 
nal v oiitsidi exposure. No quant relationship existed, 
liowvMT, belwieii life under aeeeleraled and normal con- 
ditions, and results for c'otiipns. in which iiitriK'ellulose 
liredoiiiiiiaUd ronld nut be rorrelatid with the ri'st, 
hattors infhieiieing the test (changes of temp, and 
huniiditv, tv))e of supporting surface for film, intensity 
and wav^e length of ultia-violet light) are discussed. 

Arnold M. Collins 

Priming coat reductions for painting new wood surfaces. 
F. L. Browme. Ant. Paint J. 18, No. 4, 19 et seq.; 
An. Faint & Varnish Mfrs.’ As.soc., Circ. No. 445, 
45*1 S; Paint, Oil c> ('hem. Rev. 95, No. 22, 97 8, 00 
(1033). 3'he condition of the tests described in C. A. 
26, 1 1.38, after 20 monllis is given. Tn general, the relative 
oiders of lailiire oi all paints on the 4 wcmkIk are the same, 
mdicaliiig that the opliniutii pcreeiitago of thinner (turps) 
is the same for all 4 woods. Many details regarding 
clcamicss, ('hulking, etc., arc given. G. G. Sward 

The causes of and remedies for paint failures on plaster 
surfaces. Montreal Paint & Varnish IVoduction Club. 
Am Paint J. 17, No. 53B, 14-10; Am. Paint Varnish 
Mfrs.' Assoc., Circ. No. 445, 425-31; Patnt, Oi! df 
('hem. Rev. 95. No. 22, 71 -.3(1933); ef. C. A. 27, 432.- 
Faiifting tests were conducted on plaster panels which 
included as one ingredient 0,l-2.0% NasSvO 4 . 10 H»O, equiv. 
to 0.03-0.50% NaOH. Including the NaOH introduced 
by the ingredients of the plaster, the max. amt. compatible 
with sucrvssful painting was 0.25%. Heat-bodied oils 
and SieCb-treated oils appeared to be the best vehicles. 
A high proportion of CaSO# in the pigmented paints is 
desirable. ' G. G. Sward 
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A ttttdy of Uveritig and Ite prevontion by the uao of i 
Mtamta. Chicago Faiat & Vamldi Productioa Club. 
Am. Paint J. IT.eio. 53B, 13-14; Am, Paint & Vamwh 
Ansdc, Cite. Nc^. 445, 45*.) -(59; PattU, OH Chrm. 

No, 22, 80 et seq. (P.KW) --The thieki-ning of 
lithcvpcmc enami*l5 remtg. limed ro5ui-tung oil varnishes 
was proportional to the* amt. of tmig oil and acid value, 
Thkkeumg was reduced by tlie addn. of small amts, of 
pcdiv solvents, «. g., ci*Jiosolvc, and by dibasic and tri- ^ 
basic org. acids, the lattiT tn'ing more e0ectivc. ^ 
attempt to predict the thu'k(*niiig tendencies of varnish 
by means of Gardner's alkali iiirrcase lest was not suc- 
cessful. G. C». Sward 

Utilization of spirit of turpentine in paints. G. Ihiixmt. 
Bull, in\L pin 1Q33, 17M. - The usi of .spirit of tui|K*utine 
which has Iseeti aged several months is more economical 
titan white spirit, even in ri*hi1ivc1y cheap pauits tor 
rolling stock, as the inrreasi d lift* of tin* paint mon than i 
offsets lh<* tlifferciicM in cost. A. Vapineau-Couture 
Effect of Chian wood and fish oils in outside pamts 
R. I. Kellum. Aw. Paint J. 17, No. /VtB, 111, 20, Am. 
'Paint it Vaniish Mtrs*. A,ssik\ Cm. No. 44S, 477->«); 
Pawt, Oil u* Chtw. Ri'v. 05, No. 22, KJ 4 ( MKW).— Various 
properties of paints prepd with liiiseed, tuiig, fish (pil- 
cliaid) oils and niisls. Ihercot are noted and tabiilaU*d. 
J«'i.sh oil iin|)«irts to paints elasticity, hlocaning, non- ^ 
yellowing and iion-disc*(jloration. 'riiiig oil imparts gloss, 
a certain dcgiee ot shortness and y< Ihmiiig. (i. O, S. 

Accelerated tests for the settling of pigments in paints. 
11. S. Wcrlhan, R. H Wien and K. A. i'alzmgir. Ind. 
Eng. Chew. 25. 12SH l)2n<);i:0; cf. (’ A. 22, 2H1S. - 
Comparisons with actual sluli stoiuge indu'aUd Ll^t 
accelerated lists wdiith involvid storage at 115 70” with 
nitermitUml ivntiifnging ttiulcd to be too stvirc Stot- 
agi^at elcvntid bmp. i-. unmcissary, and eeniriluging s 
should ci’itiinly lie piifonncd a1 roiini Uinp. In the 
eentrifugmg a spr«.d ot 7ri0 t. p, m. pio\Md most satis- 
factory. With a siinpk lilhopoiu Hat wall j)ainl a 4 -day 
cvelc 4 oiiMsting of 2 onc-hi centrifuging periods per day 
pioducid settling ctjuiv. to 1 m. of noinial shell stoiagc. 
I'or a litliofioui paint coiilg \\^t ol a weak IIsO snap sotn. 
a 4-diiv cvele loiiMsliiig ol 2 hall hr. ciiiliifuging periixls 
per <lay was satisfaitoiv Tl.StocrU 

A study of the effect of addition agents on floating of 
pigments in paints and enamels. ImIwui F/delstein. 

\tn Paint J. 17, No. filJA, 11 cl \cq , Pntnf, Oil 
Clicm. Rev, 95, No. 22, 40 <7 \eq . Am Paint 5r Varnish 
Mh ’.Assoc. Ctre. No 44.5, 4S I cf /1.26, 

llliO. It IS postulati d that t \ael nentrah/atioii by ad 
soiptioii of snitiibli compels, will uduce llouliiig. To 
del. the amt. ol adsorption compd. taressary for iiMilrali- 
/..ilioii, plgiiieiils well shaken with ilil. petroleum spirits 
solus, ol vaiiouh iiiuteiials, c. g., rosin, steaiK acad, Nri 4 
stearate, sUsiianilidi , rosin anilide and the anil, of solute 
uiiadhorlHd u.is ilctd. Various c'oinbiiiulioii'* of pigiiu‘ut.s 
and the* aho\i iMiiud matt rials wen* incorporate cl into 
pauits aiul tli<‘ tuliavior cif the paints iu an electro.statk 
field studied to dit. tin amt ol charge rtmainmg on the 
pigment Tin* n the lion t>f fioatiiig was not pioportumal 
to the lediietioii ol Ihi chirgc on Uie pignidit. The 
effects (it tin addn. 4ij.(nt on gloss and drying were idso 
detd. IlliistiatMi G. G. Sward 

Antimony oxide its properties and uses. 11. S. 
Riket. Am. Paint / 17, No .T.l, 47 r>2(l<j;k1j. -The 
general proiKTtn** of Sb o\i k pigment an* descrilM*d. 

Its uniqnn i>ropi*rtJes .ui soil t»‘>ture, low oil alisnrfitiou 
and easy wettability. It inlpult^ t<i ;Miuts good flow and 
slow drying and slois chalking ptoper tus. (i. {i. Sward 
A study of various pigments and vehicles in rust- 
inhibitive primers. l»itt‘,l)iirgh Paint & Varnish 4To- 
duction aui». Am. Paint J. 17, No. S rl seq.. 
Am. Paiut St Vaniish Mfr*.'. Asso*'. Cm No. 445, 4liy 
7f)(10;k‘l). llie ru .t-inhihilive value.s ot .single pigni(*]it 
paints wen* slnclit d by means of ( 1 ) salt spray, « 2) wcalh'T- 
otiieUT, and Ci) (xhiior esposun lists. Tin results 
are givcu in extensive tables Ai coidiiig tObJ , Zii i.hroinati* 
and Wuc Pb; to 2, pptd. black l*'i o\ulc,»pli chroiiiutc , Z« 


cduomatc and red Ff oxide; and to Z% Pb chromate^ 
Za ebromate and Al bronze appear best. G. G* 
Cadmiiim, thallium, indium and gallium an by*jrodudh 
of the lithopone indturtiy. W. N. Hirsdiel. ChmisWy 
and Industry 1933, 797-8. E. H. 

Light fastness of coal tar color lakes. Heiiur. Haoae. 
Farbe u. Lack. 1933, 484, 498.- Considerable confusion 
regarding light fastness of color lakes is due to non- 
uniformity of tests. Tests should always be made upon 
till* finished paint. • G. G. Sward 

New developments in driers. C. A.'Klcbsattel. Paint 
Cf Varntsh Produetton Mgr. 9, No. 11, 28 i'IO(1983).— 
Coineident with the clevi*lopniont of synthetic resins, 
improved chew, pigments, petroleum solvents, etc., the 
iiaphtlienatc driers have uppean*(l. Tbeir«,supmority is 
diK' to unifoniiity, better soly., less aftiT-stainiiig and 
stability. G. O. Sward 

]>rier standardization. The aridyne. IV. W. Grkr 
Armstrong. Am. Paint J. 17, No, 5HB, 20-1 ; Am. 
Paint & Vaiuish Mbs’. AssiCk*. Circ. No. 445, 498-505 
(19:f:i); cf. C. A. 26, 1140.- -The relative drying times of 
oils are shown to be* dependent upon the conens. of the 
driers, the iiaturc.s of the oils and on atm. eonditions. 
'riio aridyne, tluTcforc, loses its chief virtue, wz., sta- 
bility. G. G. Sward 

Effect of driers on durability (of paint). Ciucitinati- 
Hayton- Indianapolis I’aint 8r Varnish ITodiiclion Club. 
Im. Paint J. 17, No. AIUI, 11 et seq.; Am. Paint & 
Varnish Mbs'. Assik*. J^'m . No. 445, 508^20; Paint, 
Oil if Chem. Rev. 95, No 22, 74 7, 100(1938).- After 
2<i weeks of cixterior exposure of Uie vaniishcs dcseribed in 
C. A. 27, 013, the following conclusions were rearhed. 
Ph in amts, up to l.ri*,) and Mn up to 0.4% did not n*- 
cliice the durability. On tin* othc*r hand, durability was 
iiiV4,rsely proportional to the amt. of Co in the varnish 
J)ricfs tend to iu('ri*ase tensile stn*ngth, reduw elongation 
anti the lesistauce to cxposiux* in a hadc-Ometetr, in which 
aged films showid l>cttt*r duruhihty than fresh ones. 
Co produced tlic hardest films, Pb the softest . There was 
no difference in tlumbility due to the ust* of linolcatc or 
iiaphthenate driers G. (V. Sward 

Rational syntheses in the field of drying oils. Johanne.s 
beheilicT Angew. Chew. A6, VA*.i 7(1933) — The synthi'sis 
of products, which arc chanieti ri/ecl by conjiigated- 
iinsutd. groups, is discussed, itiid drying curve.s as well 
as giaplis showing I nos. and eougiilatioii capacities a.s 
functions of heating time are presented. Twelve refer- 
I nets. Karl Kainmemicycr 

Oil absorption and space filling Hans Wolff and G. 
/tidier Parhrn-Ztg. 38, 1495 7(193.3).- A statistical 
study of ovei 100 cases of «)il absoq^tion data show's that 
the ratios (vol pigment at mt. oil content) /(vol. pig- 
iiiLiit at min. oil c«mti*Tit) fall mtt> 4 groups. The nssump* 
tioii that the* particles of a paint art* in cubic arrungniicnl 
at the crit. oil (vitiU-nt epnen. i C. A. 26, ]4«50) must be 
« \tt‘iided to include tin 4 groups which may or may not 
inelufle otht*r arrangcmeiils. It is therefore impossible 
to t'ulc the ('rit. oil content finin detns. of min. oil content 
fcf. C. A 27, 3318) G, G. Swnnl 

Further experiments on the importance of* the criticaJ 
point. Hans Wolff. J*aint & Varntsh Prnduction Mgr. 
9, No. 19, 5 e*/ No. 11, 10 (/. seq. (1933); cf. C. A. 
26, 0101. Adtlni. evidence for the existence of the crit. 
oil content is given Brusliahilily ha.s a reialion to the 
ent. oil c'ontcut only iu paints made with raw*Thiseed 
tiU. However, other propertie.s, such as tensile strength, 
lesistMce to liquids, etc., do depend upon the oil content 
of paints made with .stand oil . Hodying of stand oils takf!'.s 
plaice ill 3 stages : ( 1 ) in which linolic acid is converted to a 
high-meltiiig isomer with 1 inactiw.* dcnible bond and 
hnolenit acid no longer gives hexabromides; (2) in which 
the I iiu. of liiiolenie acid is reduced; and (3) in which 
^*ater changes in ij hut only lesser ones in f no. occur. 
'I'hc evideiuv is liased upon isolation from (1) of high- 
melting acids of high refrai'tive index with relutivi'ly lOw 
mol. wts. and Br values (HiTker-Kossmann) . O. G. S. 

• Polymerization of linseed oil. Tl. 1. Waterman ami 
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P; Ooaterkof. ite;. inuf. chim. S2, 8(M»-900(198tl).— 
distn. fipp. k deactttied hi nhMt a thid fflm 
d liquid is hi eotttaot odly 8Hi mm. with tine hti&d 
stitiacf* both distillate Mhd reMkhie heihg codted hmae- 
diatety afterwtdd. By itte of a taduhin dbtahied by Ihi- 
mcrsing chitfwiil in liquid air, linseed oil eotdd be alihost 
akrniyietely distd. without sijtiiideatit cbktta^ 'vn consts. 
Stand oil (vltoosity dh pohea) gatw ISi g. of distillate 
haying poet drying properties, becoming doudy oh 
standing, and crmsistittg of unpolymerized glycerides 
(mol. wt. 767) and ‘41 g. of nondistillable tcai^ (fhol. 
wt. 3466, viscuBity 379 poises) which remaineo ckwr oh 
standing, dried better than the original stand oU, and had 
a lower acid no. The 2 fractions had nearly tKe safnc 1 
no. and ultimateamalysis. Arnold M . ColliOS 

Water absorptloa ty Tarnish and laequOr coats and Its 
relatioii to their eomposHion. P. W. Serii-SerbigL Maly- 
amoe Deh. 1931, No. 5/6, 62-75; Chm. Zenir. 1932, I, 
2388. — Varnishes having exclusively liqtdd film forihers 
or binders (Imsecd and wood oils) show the greatest Ils(> 
absorption. The largest vuhie is shoWn by oxichzcd oils 
(•^d%), 23.6% IS shown by polymerized oils, and a max. 
of 15% liy polyoierizcd-Oxidlzed oils. Addn. of Wood 
oil to Imsei'd decreases the If/) absfirption. Russian and 
Chinese wood oils iK'ing quite different tn this respec't. 
Introductuni of solid binders (resin esters) retards HsO 
atisorptiou, so that twice the time is requir^ to reach the 
same max. absorption, but otherwise improves if/) ab- 
sorption and resistance of the films Increasing the resin 
ester and decreasing the <nl content almost donlihs the 
hairiness of the film Introduction of nitriKU IIuIom* and 
decreasing the oil content decrease the quantity of 11.0 
absorbed, the tilin finally r< aching a stable auiditioii With 
1 2 fljO absorbed Red ocliei has no effect on tlic 
H ( )\ absorptifm of varnishes Imvnig liquid binders (with 
the Exception ol t^nlyincnzed mis); it decreases the 
.idhc^ioti alMint 2^1% The same hold< for varnishes 
witli v>iid and liquid binders Chrome orange greiiily 
retards 11/ ) ahsorptum and incn*ases the adhesion (liquid 
Imidcis) alsait 25'/< Pigintfiti/ed heavy oil Ironi Chi- 
m se w<kk 1 oil is an e\eei)ti<iii P 1 '>C >04 improves varnishes 
with solid and Inimd l>indcrs wilhmit increasing their 
adhesion. M. (». Moore 

Mat varnishes Kern Farhc u /.ari^ 1933, 51 1 1.5 
Hints for selection cif matting media foi varnish aiid lai- 
qmr are given O G Sward 

Baking vamisdies for the metal-decorating industry, 
iiit/ /inimer Fathrn Zti> 38, 15.50 l(in3;5),“A fiw 


‘i grinding, as giffling knd loss of flatting properries b in- 
diicbd by high tamps. O. G. SWard 

Aqtioout Mmnlskw of cettiflose aster buoriims. Walter 
KMg. Fhrbe u. Lack 1933, 46r-2, 474-5.— Eniulsii 
ffabiirty of nittfoedlulosc solns. wks detd. by addme,* HiQ 
drop by drop to 12.5 6r 25 g. witli vigorous stirring until 
aii excess of 2.5 cc. was Obtained. The etiiiilsion no. 
fiassed through a max. an the vbrosHy df the nitrocellulose 

2 increased. Pbsticuers may increase or decrease the 
no. All films laid down iroin imulsions dried white. 
Water-sol, solvents must not b6 presemt, G. G. Swatd 

Nbn-metal consrituenia in briglit gW. U. Akira 
Nakatsuchi. /. Soc. Cltem. Ind., Japan 36, ^ppl. 
binding ^ 5(19:53); cf. C. A. 27, 3626.— The influence 
of impurities such as orgaiio-halogcn compds. and orgauo- 
S colifpds. on bright gold was studied and the course oi 
change during the heating of balsam golds ahd rhodiuin 

3 Imlsam was investigated Karl Kanunermeyet 

Dope poisoning as a potential hazard in spray-coating 
airplane wings. Clifton A. Voufig. Naval mS, 

Bull, 31, (►3--8fi(1933).— It is recofnmendod that benzene, 
tctraChloroethanc and u-trim^solphosphatu Im. excluded 
from a standard formula for navy ain^hme dopes. 

B. C. Hrunstettcr 

Chlorinated resins. C. A. Redfam Paint Manvf, 3, 
^ .112 I4(19.T{).— A bricl review. O. G. Sward 

Plant equipment from synthetic resins. IJ. II. KiUeffer. 
Jnd, hng. Chem, 25,1217-19^933). — The development 
of liquid molding conipds. which contain asbestos fib^ one 
PhOH-CHiO tesiti and which may lie hardened withoul 
pressure allows the manuf. of large and intricate sl^pc! 
without expensive molding equipment. Absence ol 
celluiosic fillers makes the product highly acid resistani 
without loss of strength. It may be drilled, tlireaded 
•> etc , hkc wood and iimy Ik? satisfactorily joined by A 
.uiiogenously haidcned cement. Arnold M. Collms 

Cannabis mdica resm (Cahn) 10. Lacquers for thi 
canning industry (Harry) 12. Azo dyes |for colorini 
lacquers] (Gir. )>al. ri8t3,224) 25. App. for pohshini 
colon d pulverulent bmnzc (U S. pat. 1,930,683-4) 9. 

o Gardner, Henry A. : Phvsical and Cheinical Kxamtna 
lion of Paints, Varnishes, J..acqueis and Colors, (ith ed 
Washington, lust, ot Paint & Vanush RcsLarch. 15(X 
pp. $11 Reviewed in fnd, Eng, Chrm, 25, 14(K 
(1933). 


pioperties of baking enamels fin tin plate, and niaeliimry 
f4»i application and l>akmg of the enamels are given 

G C; Sward 

Shellac production in India. R De Dasanto Farhcn- 
( hem 4, 29) 6, 325 7, 412 15(1933) O G. Sward 
Clarifying and straining of surface coatings Wm. 
DiCainp and J McI*' SaiidvrsoA Am, Paint T 17, 
\(i ,fc5A, 21 5, Am. Paint 3c Varnish Mfrs.* Assoc. 
1 irc. No 445, 438 42; Paint, ChJ cf Chem Rrif, 95. No 
’J, 78 9(193.3) O G >Sward 

An experin^nt in the temperature effect of various 
colored coatings on contents of taiffcs Lloyd R Moses. 
Paint, (Ml ^hcm. Rev, 95, No. 20. 0 10(19:13) ‘ -White 
iiainel, Al paint and black nainl ranked in the order 
1 Mined in their effectiveness in reflcc'tmg the heat of the 
tin from 5.") gal. drums contg. H/) and 1 gal cans coiitg. 
mineral spirits. G. G. Sward 

BMorescetice on black enaikiSls. Felix Fritz. Farhe u. 
liitk 1933, 475.- A cast* of white efflorescence on black 

I ither enamels was diagnosed as sweating of fatty 

II ids of high m, p. ^ G. G. Sward 

The behavior of almninum stearate with various sol- 
vents. Francis J Licata. OfideJ PwMf, Fed Patnft Sf 
\ arnUh Production Chtba No. 129, 266 -60(1933); M, 
• A 27, 4105.— I?ydrocari)ons are mold effective diS- 
i> fsing agents tl^n ester^ ales., kefimes, etc. Aromatic 

vdrocarbons aid more cffecliiid than ai!t>hatie, and long 
« I lain more effective than shdrt chains. For flattmg 
I'liTiKises the dbp®f8i<wis should be kept cool dunfig 


Paints, varnishes, etc. 1. O. Fatlxmitid A.-G. Fr 
1*19,156, July 20, 193.1 Products serving as a liasis fo' 
immts, etc., are madi by polymerizing transfonnarion 
pftxlucts of vegetable oiH which arc at least partially 
drying, in common with polymeri/able ethers and ketones 
which contain at least one vinyl radical. The trans- 
formation products are Obtained by esterification of the 
oils’ by means of ales other than glycerol, or by heating 
the oUs in the presence or absimec of air, if necessary in 
the presence of polymcri/ation catalysts. Fr. 749,157. 

I he ethers or ketones stfc replaeed by a pOlymenrable 
open chain afiphtffic nydtoemrDim eOAtgf. at fkdt one vinyl 
radical. Fr. 749, 15J?. The ethers or l^lbncs arc reptaCed 
bv a polyittcrirable vitiVl eohyjpd. of the fohhuia RX 
(R is an aU^l rirdical eohtg. a vrifyi group ahd X is halogen 
or CN). 

PaiiffirtiitfvaAifltthi. Geofge ft. PdCts. Brii. 393,045, 
June V, i9^. ArF&itxxMS^ 4 tori gl>e » , Which may lie 

II lived with pigments to give, paints, contain a* boiled 

oil obffdiM hy to finseed' off it am, of 

niristie*hi fitfpenlihO, sihife lOM, Zk White,>ghdmic 4atnish, 
borax iMv AO^ft cooAkg, a!ddid)j^ variiixb 

and mpetim, tm Oil ivOiMd With (V) raW IHuteedoll, 
copal or other vamisli jfroffi* 0olo|in6ny, a iWftWe Oon- 
sistmf OF M whMO, White mm. Vkmd Off diM eojial 
vanliWraM W soapy liquid eOlMfWing Of aluht, s0dff,*olive 
,oll, OOtpikut oH, phlnr oil and' hultf and (2) 

in OdffA. to* the M gfedff nfc of (r) a veartMi consistiflil^ of 
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ftbellac* methylated spirit, Venice turpentine and Am- 
OAc, together with small proportions of vegetable oils, 
s. g.. coconut, pllm or olive. 

Pigments. Carl Jt Harbert (to tlie Harshaw Chemical 
Co.) • Brit. 3lKi,474, June 8, llKW. Pigments arc obtained 
by heating togetlicr O-contg. coinpds. ol Ti, Sb and Cr 
in the presence of an elenient that is eleetroiMis. to the 
other 3 constituents at high temp., i. e,, combines as a 
base therewith. The pg>ducts are iiisol. in lliO, acids 
and alkalies, inert to most chein. reagents at high temp, 
have high oi>aeity and covering power, range from tight 
yellow through orange and brown tf) olive and may be 
used in tlie iiianuf. of pottery, puiiils, ceinent*i and nitilHT 
articles. Among examples iiiixts. of (1) Ti() 2 , SbjOj, 
CrO* and NaOlI and (li) MgCOa, SiiOa, SrCOj, CdO, 
NiCOa, AbOj, Na silicate, kaolin or feldspar, TiOu, CrOi 
ami StijOa are heated. 

Drying extract. J C. l*arb(‘nitid. A.-(l. (briedrich 
Mcidert and Ilermann behutr., inventors). Ger. r>7(i,9.3tl. 
May 111, IlKiliV A hoiiiogeueou.s drying ext. readily sol. 
ill drying oils and volatile org. .solvents is prepd. ftutn 
heavy or alk. earth metal salts of nuphUieiiie acids and 
fatty acid drying or .semi-drying oils .such a.s linseed, wxKid, 
soy-bean or poppy seei! oils. 'I’lit' product is used in the 
paint and vami.sli indii.stry. In an l sample, najihthenie 
acid is sapond. with NaOII and the clear soln. treated 
wiUi (^(S 04 }t. The resulting ppt. is washed and niiNcd 
with linseed oil. 

Modified vegetable oils. InstitLit fur Ivackforsi^hnng 
(». ill. h. H. t Felix Wilbtirn and Krdiiiaim Kieger, in- 
ventors), Ger. Sept. 1), 1U.T1. Vegetable oils 

such as linseed oil are thiekeiud by heating for several 
hr.s. to 240“ oi iimre after atUhi. of a .siii.iU propoition ol an 
oil-sol. eompd. of 'J'h, e. g., Th resinale, hnokate, iiaph- 
tlii'riate ( tr st earn te . 

Varnishes. Idetlroi-heniiM'he VVerki Mnneiien A (•. 
lint. 30b,200, July 13, 1033. A varnish eompriscb a 
colloidal aq. .soln. ol wood oil stand oil, e g., wcwjd oil 
stand oil Vo, C'o resinatc 2 and tiirpeiitiiK oil 2i) part'' may 
he niechaniallv dispersed in 100 parts Jl^O to whieh 1 pari 
ol an emulsifying agt'tiL, #*. g., K resinate, has been addtd. 

Lacquers. Aiig. Nowaek A.-O and Pieliard He‘'seji. 
Fr. 7r)0,ri7‘l, Aug. 12. J0.3.‘J. In making laiqiuis eoiilg 
artilicial rc.siii,s, partienlarly IMdOI-CIbO resins, tin 
filling and coloring niaU rials are ineorporal* d in the n sms 
by kiuxidifig tinder pressnic and at a temp, at whuh the 
resin becomes plastic or lu{Uid, liefore adding the usual 
solvents 

Colored lacquers and plastic masses. S<k. pout Find, 
ehiiii. a Hale. Gei. r»S.|.3S7, Oct. II, 103:;. vSee Hnt 
.3sr»,400 [i\ 4.27,4420) 

Nitrocellulose **dope'' for coating airplane and balloon 
fabrics, etc. Linton C. Ambeisdii. I'.S. 1 ,o:Jl < H*t. 
17. A soln. of nitroeellnlose is treated laith an aq. soln. 
of a Zn salt such as ZiiCb and HCl to ellect pptn. oi tin 
uilrocellulosi* ; the acid liquor i.s Ihi-n clrawn tifT, tin residue 
is washed with an iki. .soln. of a Mg .salt sueh as Mg8t)4 
and linally wuslietl with water; a plastici'/tT is added li» 
the wet residue and it is worked with further se|m <»1 
water, and dissolved in a liquid contg. volatile solvents. 

Japanned metallic tiles. vSotojiro AsoIk*. I'.S. 1,03o,- 
990, Oct. 17. The surlace of tiles such as those formed 
of A1 or Mg alloys is coated with a moist iiiixt. of red 
ochre, tuiioko (livigated fine powdiT of clay slate or lim* 
powder of Japanese giindiug stone) and kiiiruslii (raw 
japan); the coaled material is heated to ISD 220** and 
tne surface is polished, ireated with .> coat of jaiKiti and 
again polished. 

Printing composition suitable for use on wet lumber. 

T. ^gaii A. Miyeiier (to Chicago Mill and LiimlxT Cfcirp.), 

U. vS. 1,93(1,178, Oct. 1(1, A pasty liase cif starch am! 
water is used with a water-.sol. aniline color, glvrerol 
and vinegar in sptxnfied Tiroportions. 

Printing on sausage casings or other articles of re- 
generated cellulose. Julius Voss (to \(isking Corp.). 
U. S. 1,929,394, (X’l. 3. Tti ordiT to theni, imprints 
which may be formed with an oii-liase*ink on regeiieralcfl 


cellulose articles are dried and then subjected to a high 
temp, (suitably about KX)”) ill a relatively huniidatni. 

Rosin composition resistant to crystallization. Irwin 
W. Humphrey (to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. 1,031,- 
220, Oct. 17. Rosin is mixed with about 15% or less of a 
rosin-distii. residue, in order to form a product which is 
suitable for u.sc in core oils, vamislie.4, printing inks, etc. % 

Apparatus for making molded inlaid linoleum. Edward 
J. Kc&sler (to Axiiistroug Cork Co.). Bril. 390,047, 
July 25, 1933. 

Synthetic resins. K. 1. du Pont 'de Nemours & Co., 
Walter E. Lawson and Lloyd 'F. Samiborn. Brit. 392,924, 
May 15, 1933 . Vinyl coinpds. , s. g. , vinyl acetate, chloride 
or stymie, are polymerized in the presence of noii-po- 
lymeri/ed, non-oxiilized drying oils in ihc»absencc of H^O. 
Among examples (1) vinyl chloride and raw linseed oil arc 
polyincri/i‘d in the presence of Bz peroxide, (2) styrene 
and alkali -rdined linseeil oil are polymerized in .soln. in 
etliyllH‘nzciie and (3) a spraying enamel consists of the 
resin ol exumiilc (2), dixvlylcthane, a diior and “Tita- 
nox'* pigment dissolveil in a niixt. of ChHq, PhMc and 
xylene. Cf. C. A . 27, 3837. 

Synthetic resins. Walter W. Durant and Paul H. 
Scrutehlield (to I'he British Thonisun-Houstoii Co. Ltd.), 
Bnt. 393,034, June 1, 19.33. A dihydric ale., e. g., 
propylene, dietliylene <»r tetrauiethyleiie glycol, an ale. 
having 3 or more OH groups in the moL, e. g., glycerol, a 
dibasic aliphatic acid, c. g., malic, maleic, funiaric, 
gliitanc, aciipic, piiiiclg: or suberic, a polybasic acid other 
tlian a dibasic aliphatic acid, e, g., plithalic, citric oi 
tartaric, a vegetable oil, e. g., linseed, pcrilla or soy- 
bean, and a tialtiral resin, e. g., daniinar, kauri or copal, 
or resmie acid derived therefrom, are condetisecl logelhcr 
to give a resinous eoiiipii. Cl. C. A . 27, 4431 . 

Synthetic resins 1 . (L Farbeiiind . A . -G. Ger . 570,7 1 1 , 
May 10, 193:L Kcsinoiis condensation products ate 
ptoduetd by eoiuleiisirig polvliydne ales partly t^sUrified 
by fatly aeuls, with phenols and treating the product 
with CHiO. Alteniativclv, the polyhydric ale. can be 
eondeiiM'd with a phenol, then partly esterilied by a fatty 
acid, and finally treated with CUs(). In an exuiiiple, 
the mono ester of glycenil and laurie acid is condensed 
with PhOTl ill the tneseiiee of ZiiCL, and treated with 
(CnxU)t to give a mass useful in the lacquer industry. 

Synthetic resins. Allgemeine Kleklricilats-Ges. (Vr. 
.582,104, Sept. 2, 1933. In the timnuf. ol resins fiom 
polyhvdrie ales, and polybasic acids or tluii anliyrlrules, 
e. g.t lr4»ni glveetol and plillialic anhydride, an amino- 
earlinxylie sieid is added at any stage before the conversion 
of the re.'.iii into its final loriu. The aiiiiiio acid iiiay be 
fornieil in Mtu, c. g., fiom IMiNHs and ClCIlyCGflH. 
f Prehiably, 0.2.5 0.7.5 mol. of uiiiino coinpd. is taken per 
mol. eif polyhyelne ale. Blue resins of unproved iiieeli. 
and elec, properties aie obtained. The color may be 
elmiiged by aftiT-trcatigeiit, r. g., with Br. Examples are 
given. 

Casting synthetic resins. Aiiibi-Vcrwallung A.-G. 
(Arthur Muller, Stefan (voldsehmidt , limil Oerisch and 
Wilheliii Beusehel, iiivmtors). Ger. .584,398, Si*pt. 19, 
1933. Details arc given of a method 'of mfg. large 
ili.sks from synthetic* resins of the ufea-CH 20 type. 
The pnticipal features of tlie method are ( 1 ) the use of 
closed vertical molds made of acid material, e, g., an acid 
glass, and (2) the drying of the molded di.sk.sju an air 
stream of gradually rising temp, and a humidity about 
10 40% below the sain, prc.'wsurc of water vapor at the 
obtaining tern J). 

Artificbd resin compositions. Janies G. K. Wright 
(to The British Thomson -Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
394,4.50, June 29, 1933. Alkyd ^f^ins, modified or not 
with vegetable oils or their fatty ai id.s, in a state no longer 
permitting soln. in a volatile solvent but still cajiabie of 
absorbing such solvinit accoinfianied by swelling (the 
B-stage) aie treated with a swelling agent, e. g., Mc*CO, 
Me cellowilve or niixts. f»r CJI« and ale., fb the pre.srnce of 
a plastici/or, e g., vinyl chloride or acetate, trieresyl or 
diphenyl ]>hos]>hat(*, camphor, dibutyl phthalate ami the 
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product^ with or without uliUers and (or) pigments is 
molded. The alkyd resin may contain its own plasticizer 
in the form of an ester of the ingredients used, e. g., 
glycol succinate or adipate. Examples are given. Cf. 
C. il. 27, 59iK5. 

Artificial resin molding compositions. Jniperiul Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd. and Win. J. S. Naiiiiton. Urit. 
89(>,923, July 10, 1933. Compns. for making articles 
having variegated color surfaces ore* made hy placing 
layers ol colored molding powders, comprising phenol- 
aldehyde condensation products in the A stagi*, 'fillers and 
pigments, in a container, heating to about J ()()'’, extruding 
and, if desired, breaking the extruded mass intoYrugments. 
In an example t^jrown niolding powder is placed in a vertical 
cylindrical extrusion press, provided witli a hole near the 


bottom at 1 side, red powder is poured over it and the 
mass is heaU*d and extruded to produce»rods colored red 
and brown. , 

Molding artificial resin. Frazier GrofT (to Carbide & 
CarlKin Chemicals Corp.). llrit. 392,770, May 25,^19.33. 
To produce composite mohled articles comprising a metal- 
lic portion and a portion of polymerized products of vinyl 
eompds. wiUi or without fillers, e, g., cellidosc, alk. earth, 
metal salts of fatty acids, or nalural or artificial acid res- 
ins, and also with or without fluxing agents, c. g., car- 
naiiba wax, the metallic por1.ion is treated by etching, 
plating or siting with u priming agent to cau.se the vinyl 
rompd. to adhere on tlie applicati(»n of heat and pressure. 
Suitable^ sizing materials are ^-coumorone rtsin and resins 
of the CMyptal group. 


27 -FATS. FATIT OII^, WAXKS AND SOAPS 

u. scuEsunut 


The detection of the adulteration of cacao butter. 
Determination of the azelaic acid number. CL Schuster. 
Compt, rend. 197, 7(i0 2(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 19r>r>.— 
The azclaic acid no. is defined as the no. of mg. KOI! 
required to neutralize the acidity ol 1 g. of the mixed 
insol. acid glycerides obtained by KMti()4 oxidation of the 4 
fat. Direct detn of this const, by sepn. of the glycerides 
and acidimetne titrulion is a delicate operation on account 
of itlie diAicnlty of ehiriitiatitig pelurgoiiic acid which is 
bu( slightly sol. m The following technic, which 

tna^e.s use of the coiisiijernble dilTeTeiice in soly. of the Mg 
salm of pelargtinic acid sitid of azehiic esters in ale 
is recoinmemieel : Oxidize 40 g. cacao liiilter dissolved 
in 400 cc. Me^CO with 100 g. KM11O4; dissolve the 
niixcVl acids in 3r>0 cc. SO'V ale,; to the hot soln. ^70- 
SO**) add a hot soln ol 0 g. aiihvd. MgCls in 00 cc. S0% 
ale ; let static! 24 hrs. at 10®, filter, wash with 100 tc. 

ale. and then with distd. wabT, dry in vacuum over 
IliSOi; ill 1 g. of the Mg salts rlct. Mg as MgS04 and < ale. 
tlKTciorin the iqinv. KOfl Ciuxio butter has an a/elaie 
aeid no. of 08.7; Kaiiie butter, 131.1. In niixts. of the 
2, the coinpn. can be calcd. tioiii the azelaic acid no.; 
in more coiiipkx iiiixts , it can detect adulteration. 6 

A, Papinean -Couture * 

Report on (the analysis of) fats and oils. CVo. 8. 
JaiiiieSon . J. A s \oc ( lal A gr , Chem . 16, 50S-9( 1 933 ) ; 
ef. r. A, 27, 200 1 .— Iktn. oi the acidity and sapoii. no 
of extd. eottoiisicd oil gives higher results by the AHn^t 
method than by the pnsent official A. O. A. C. method . 

A. Papiiieau- Couture 

The fat and the oil from the seeds of Actinodaphne 
hookeri Meissn. An indigenous source of lauric acid. ' 
S. V. ]*untainbekar and S. Kiishna. J. Indian Chem. 
.Soc. 10, 39.‘i h)0(1933).--Niiiety*-six % of the fat which 
was c\Ld. from the kernel of the seeds was shown to la* 
trilaurm. 'flu* remainder was cliieflv triolein. Some 
trilaiirin was obtained from the seed shells. The oil re- 
maining aftej; .sapon. was a small amt. of resin acids, a 
inixt. of glycerides of oleic a<*id and isomeric oleic acids. 
P. and K. suggest the use of the fat as a convenient source g 
of latino acid, Julhis White 

New method for the capillaiy fractionation of fatty 
acids. Rcii(* Dubrisay. Chintie induslrie Special No., 
J0iri-7(June, 1933).- Gibbs’ principle that the coinpn. 
of the surface film of a soln. has not the same conipn. 
as the mass of tlic liquid is generalized, showing that the 
impoverishment or enrichment of the surface film varies 
with different soliitc|. Application of this principle is 
made to the sepn. of 2 or more soaps in a given soln.; ^ 
by bubbling air through the soln. and sepr. the foam 
considerable .sepn. may be effected. Several examples 
arc given. ’ A. Papineau -Couture 

Chemical coiiatitution of the unsaturated fatty acid 
Csi04sOs in Japanese sardine oil. Masakicht Takano. 

/. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ Japan 36, Suppl. binding 550 1 ^ 
(1933).— The mixed fatty acids were sepd. by the Na 
andTb salts-acctonc method and fractionated as Me esters. 


From the 22l)-r)" fraction (at C mm.) the fatty acids were 
liberated, converted lo the Li salts and fractionally sepd. 
by means of ali\ Nearly pure cicoeeiioic acid was ob- 
tained which had a nentrali/atiou value of 180.28, and an 
I no. of 82.34 and m. 22 23". Its chcni. constitution 
was ascertained to be CTTa(Cir.)»CH^CH(CH2)7COOH. 

Karl Kammermcyer 

Unsaturated fatty acids of the oleic series in Japanese 
sardine oil M.isakiehi Takano. J. Soc. Chetn. Ind., 
Japan 36, Suppl. binding 5*19-50(1933). — The mixed 
fatty acids fioin the sapon. of oil were sepd. by the Na 
and PI) salts -acetont* methods. The liquid latty acids were 
converted into theii Me esters and fractionated by vacuum 
distil I'ln acids identified were (1) zobmaric acid, J2) 
oleic iicid ^probably normal), (3) gadoleic acid, and (4) 
eetoleir add Acids (1) and (2) constitute 20 30% of the 
tot.i1 iiiixid fatly acids, h'we references. K. K. 

Examination of the fatty acids separated from soaps. 
O Wolff Chtmie < ’ Industrie Special No., 1039-42 
tTune, 1933) — Altention is drawm to the complexity 
of the problem of detg the nature and amts, of fats 
used in the munnf. of '-.oaps made from several different 
fats. Kmphusis is laid on the value of the titer te.st, the 
value of whii'h, however, is not proportional to those of 
the iiialfTials used. Cnrvi's are given showing the varia- 
tion in the titer test of various tiiixls. of peanut, coprah, 
tallow, stearic aeid, palm oil, horse fat, soy-bean oil, 
linseed oil and rosin. A, Papiin*au-Couture 

Taffel and Revis method for estimating the randdity 
of oils and fats J K. Giles. Chemistry and Industry 
1933, Slfi 17.- 'I he mclliod of T. and R. (C. A. 25, 
2315) is revised as follows: Through a 2-oz. bottle 
eoiilg. 40 ml. of glacial AcOH kept in Haf) at 95*1(K)®, 
pass a stream of CO- for 2 min Next add 2 ml. of 50% 
KJ with the CO still 011, and after 1 min. pour in a weighed 
anil, of liquid fat (appiox. 10 ml.) and obtain the wt. 
by reweighiiig the cylinder. I’ass thi' COj for 4 min. and 
then pour the bottle eonteutsifitol50ml. of 11^0 and titrate 
with 0 02 N with standi soln. ns indicator. Make 

a blank dt tn. E. Schcrubel 

Determination of the hydroxyl number. W. Normaiin 
and F . St'lnldkiu cht . Fettchem . Urnnhau 40 , 194 • 7( 19i33) . 

The following modification of the Verlev-FOlsing method 
for acetvl no. lias been developed by N. and S : Into a 
ir»()-ce flask weigh enough substance to use up only 
V» of the Ao*0 to be added, and from a pipel weigh 4 cc. 
of a fresh mbit, of 1 vol . AcaO and 2 vols. pyridine. Cover 
the flask with a funnel and immerse it 1 cm. for 1 hr. in 
lioilitfg ITjO, CfK)l, rinse the funnel with 0.5 -1.0 cc. 
1120; cool again if heat is libiTatcd, dil with neutral 
ale. and titrate liack with 0.5 N ale. KOH and phcnol- 
phtlialein; nin a Idank. Then; hydroxyl no. « [(5 — 
a)28.055/el 4* A, where a ■■ cc. 0.6 N KOH, 6 ■» cc. 
usi*d in blankf e wt. of substance and A «« any free 
acid no. the silbstance may liavc had. There is also 
described a nietlio^ for the detn. of ales, whose esters are 
volatile in mixts. of fatty acids and neutral fats. P. E. 




Hid oil fttodiictloii from simflowers and Its economic 
■tenWcance for Germany. K. Kiccius. Fetuhrm, f/m- 
s^u 40, 201-4(HTO>.— A pica for intioclucing sunflower 
ddtrention in Germany. F. ICscher 

Russian soy-^tean oil. S. Yiislikevich. Fetkhem. 
Umschau. 40, 107-200(1033), - An extensive tabic shows 
the consts. and compns. of 13 carefully prepd. soy-la-an 
oils from all parts uf tlic Soviet Union, mostly of the 
Krnschula type of soy-bean between 41*' and 63“ N. 
Latitude and from 30“ t«» 133® K. Lonaitude. llie ods 
show a fairly const, linolcic acid eontent of 60%, btil the 
northern country produces oils with u preftter perccntaRC 
of linolciiic and a lessiT perceiitaKt ol oleic acid, while 
southern latitudes produce oil with small amts, of hmilemc 
ucid and larger amts, of oleic acid. In general the eonsts. 
aRTco with piiblislied values, except that s<«iie of the 
iiotheni sjiniplcs cxctM'd the values for 1 n<j., ht mi bromide 
no. and lliiocvaiiale no. Limits ate- satd aci«Is 11.22 
20.56, idcic aeol 13.33 33.113. linoleic acid 41 1)0 Wi.37, 
linolenie acid (nr- /1)0 4fl 13 41).«luioUiiicatidO 0 .‘».71%. 

1*. hsc'liii 

A system of control for oil-palm factories. C I). V. 
Georgi. MaUtyan Agr, J. 21, H3 35(1033). K. H. 

Oil from the seeds of Tcctona grandis (Teak). 8. V. 
Puntanibekur and S. Krishna. J Jnduni Clinn Sot. 
10,401 3(1033) Jilt e\tij. of 50 g. of kernels with cthii 
produced 30.45 g. of a bright red oil. No essential oil 
could be obtained by .steuni dislii. Siipou. and temoval 
of the nou-sapond. fiai'lioii ]>rodiie(d ehUfl\ stfaric* and 
palmitic acids, while tin liquid acids wire mainlv oleic 
and liiiolcie. V. and K. bilievi thi iv\cclutdal l^roffvrtte^ 


1 PoitucueM (bees) w«e«. Ifpim 

de Carwbo. Chimie St wdwbw ^e^ Ho., 

(Tunc, IWW) .—The present stem of the beesmx s^stry 
& Portugal and in its coUmics is wtlmcd. ^ the »- 
suits of a large no of analyses, which arc tabulat^, the 
following are suggested as criteria for yeUw continentak 
waxes, white continental waxes and yellow Airican waxes, 
resp.: acidity (in.mg.) 19 JO fij “*«• 

0 72.S, 7:i, 7J{; saiKMi. no. 91.15, 92.6, 92.6, ^ o®* 

* 10 .I 11 «. 12-12.5; Hfibl’s ratio (dnmbmed aods/free 
acidsl .is.'., 3.75, 3.75. A. Pat^eau-Coutare 

The composition of various recent washing campounda. 
C .Wensfrdrr^/e. M. 771 2(lrf-l>e 

compns. of Persil, Osoiiil. aasen’s Rapil, Hergal, Pergolm, 
nictchiii .ind .Standard wa.shing eompds. aw given, '^eir 
dry soup content varies between 3i1.»> and *ij).l /(/. P, Iv. 

Washing powders containing perborates. K. Krhigs. 

1 Snfcnsicdn Zlg 60, 751 5, 773 3(1933).-- A description 

ol their iiifg process * P. Eschcr 

Detergency of alkaline salt solutions. IV. Laboratoiy 
comparison in simulation of laundry practice. Poster 1). 
Snell, fnd. Fng. Chfftt. 25, 1340 0(1933); cf. C. A, 
27, 15.31. h\pll. washing by a mndilicd Rhodes and 
Piaiiuird prfXH ilure Kive.s rt producible re‘.sults in the .same 
lab A soup builder ulone primarily a detergent only to 

4 the extent that it can react with free fatty acid in the soil 
to pimti.ee .sonp. St^coitdarilv it may be effective lietmise 
of impioxt d wetting pifber of Uie detergent .soln. One of 
the impoitant timetions of a ^■oap builder is tx> spixd up 
detngeiiev. I his iimv be e\-presst‘d as a measure of the 


are due to the resm .u'lds only, Jnliu^ White 

The composition of oil of Jatropha curcas L. (Barbadoes 
nul). M. 'I'll, hranvoib and 8. LHoit JUdf \of, thim. 
53, 7JS 11(1933). \n.dysis ol 3 roiii, sitiiiph s and 5 ' 
sainpleiv prepd lu the lab b> e\tii. with petr ftlui 
(lioiiing b( low 09 0 of '•eeds of dilli rent origin* , *^hoWf d 
the following dial aeterist ICS : dlJ 0 t»ldS 0 3205, 

1 .4720-1 .47ii3, viseo.sity at 35® 0 377 0.375, viscosity .it 
100' 0.05(jS 0 077, f. p. - 1 ft" to 13",cah*iiric valiu O.IOJ^ 
9.480 cal. per g , aci<l no, (ol mm. sample*-) 1 3 5 5, 
acidity (of lab -pr<‘pd. samph s) as percentage ol oleie 
aeid 0.4^ .0, supon, no. 170 19(i, f no, (Haims) 93 98, 
Ac no. (Aiidrf*) 4 0 0. I'lie oil contains SO. 5^^ tot.il 
fatty acids having* iieutraliAitioii no. 198, mean mol. 
wt. 383, .sapon. no. lt)S, I no (ll.mn.s) J02, Ar no. fAn- 
drO 0; the satd aeids consist ol stearic , palinitie and 
mvrlstie acids; the nnsutd at ids txaisist of approx. 78% 
oliuc and 33% linoleit*; the .djs<*iiee of 1iv<lro.\> -acids is 
proved. The oil also eontains aliont 0 t>f a resnio- 
steroHc eomplex, A. l\ipiiiean-(^oiilnre 

Ketiau oil from the seeds of Ganua (Bassia) motleyana j 
(Sapotaceae). J. Zuniiierniaim Chan, WeMJad 30, 


ordei of dtereusing value as detergents of the builder.s 
slndit d 1^ NfUvSiC>4, NayvSiO., a mixl. of Na 2 SiOa and 
Nu CO,, NaOH, modified soda uiid NatCOa. The be- 
* Imxmr of roUoidiil soap builders is clearly disliiigiiisliabh* 
Itoni Hut (»f iioncolloidal soap builders. Acidity of dirt 
inereast . tht tase with w’hith it is removed. I'he Iheiwy ts 
advanced that the t'flieiencv of the different builders willi 
scKij) is soni<‘ ix>s power of the no. of units of brightn«*ss 
leganit d in w ashing. It is i‘std . as not k ss than the sc*a>rirl, 
<»i gTi.iti* than the thiid ptwer. The data are in agree- 
ment with the micelle theory of dttergency F. I). 8. 

C/i c hoslovakian hop oil and its utili/uti(»n [in the soap 
industry I (Nebovidsk<', llorel) 16. A q. dispersions such 
as tliose of oils, tats and fatty acids (IT. S. pat. 1,930,845) 
13, Prepg. kirbourite for oil treatment (U. S. pat. 
1,9.39,573) 4. 

Fischer, Emil J.: Wach*«* waehsuhnliche Sloffe und 
tiilmisihe Wachsgrnieiige Dnsden: T. Sleiiikiififf. 
193 pp About 12 M., hound al>out M. 13.30. 


057-8(19.33) -hroni the seeds of Canna motlcyano tlic "~1l 

natives (vSumatia, Bangka, Jhiriieu) press an oil n.std for Rendering fat from fat-containing tissue. TTalvor O. 
luikiiig and drying. Prom new and old seeds the oil lifts Halvorsfui, Fdwanl ^T. Sc'hinitr and RoIhtI C. Murray 
been exld. with ]*Ti() foi detn. ot vatunis oonsts 'Ihe ‘t»> 0 ** 0 . A. Tlotnitl ffc Co.), fl. S. I,0«30,lfl9, Oct. Ub 


lie N coiittmt of oil In mi the fresh serd IS higher than that 'JTie material is treated (suitably by niac*(Tating and 
from old seed. Holh mis lonlain B'/TI. The riyst. p.irt adding NaCl) to increase its cl«', cond.; an elec, 
of the usisapmnfiable ni.itti r eoiisits of lnpcol rin* nineiit is then pa ssi d through the nia.ss to heal the tissue 
rcniaimler of tin* nnsuiMnuleible nuttir is a giitta-iH-reha- ^ to a fat-rerideriiig temp., and the rendered fat is pcrnntU*d 
like inaterial. I'he fattv acids loiiiist of stearic acid to drain fron, the tissue. A pp. is d( scribed. 


18.56, rMilmitie acid 10.17, oleu acid 08.77 and linolic 
acid 2.49%; wdth veiy small amts of lower acids K. S. 

A primary tar derived from exhausted olive oil mash. 
A. Matigini and F. l/alu ll.ute. un. thim, appltcata 
23, .373 4)1(193,3); cf. (\ A, 26* l<i/b. -3'hc tarry residue 
obiained from expressed oUv-e-oil mash is ext<l. with 
KlOn, acid, and Inisic *.olvei ts 3'hiis 5.00'^fi of Iftises, 
10.86%, aeids (both noa-rcsitions and sol. in Rt,0), 
30.25%, phenols, and 2.3.r).3'";, neutral oils were rf covered. 
Five alkylqiiiiioliiies and 2 hydtogeiiated alkvlquinolmes 
were identified in ihe acid fraction, as w'cll as formic arid, 
C*HioOj, and oclodicxincarliovyhc acid, p'ive paraflins 
from C« to C *9 were identified in the iit*niral iraction, 
while the plicnols are probably like pyro6atechol in conipfi. 

A . W. Contieri 


Apparatus for rendering fats. Darling ft Co. Gcr. 
584,478, Si*pl 20, 19.33. This corresponds to lirit. 
374,438 (r. d. 27,4113). 

Drying oleaginous seeds and fruits. Herinantis J. 
Iluttenian. U. S. 1,929.691, Oct. 10. Materials to be 
dried such as copra or the like are submerged (preferably 
after iKdng comniiiiuted) in heated- oil such as coconut 
oil in a vHcninn and at a t<*mp. above the b. p. of water 
at the vacuum pn*ssnrc used. App. is described. 

Casting soap. Baker Perkins Lid., Edwin T. Webb 
and Aiieiens etablisseineuts A. Savy, Jeanjfon ct Cic. 
Brit. 304,365, June 2r», 1933. In molmng soap by an 
endless chain of molds travidiug under filling means and 
through a cooling chamber the molds are prcdieaM approx, 
to the temp, of the liquid soap and preferably are mined 
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Witt 4 hii^ ridet^apcnibK out to telMW tlie 
cakes* and the coolmg is effected gradu^y aiul pro« 
I^Tdiy to priivent sudden ddUing of the cakas. The 
SsSilSy^ ^ ^ vacuttm chamber. App. is 

DUdafectmt aMvs. Deutsche Gold- itnd Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vortnsls Roessler. Brit. 395*570. July 
191». SecFr. 746,401 (C. A. 27., 4707). In 395,572, 
July 20, 1938, addn. to 395,570, a Ag compd. that is 
neither i^. nor readily sol. in HAs-g^Agsubdiloride. 
subbromide and thiocyanate, is incorpmtod in soap. 
Metallic Ag, NaBOi, Na pyrophosphate pespoude, etc., 
may be added also. 

Condensatioli products frinn bansoin. Soc. pour 
rind. chim. 5 B51e. Oer. 582,880, Aug. 14, 1933. Addn. 
to 517,498 (C. A, 2S, 2575). Pr^ucts useful as wetting 
and emulsifying agents are obtained by treating naph- 
thalenesulfomc acids with benzoin and an aliphatic or 
cyclic ale., together or in either brder, in the presence of a 
condensing agent, s. g., H1SO4 or HSOiO. Alternatively, 
a mizt. of CioHn, tmzoin, and an ale. may be treated 
with a reagent having both a sulfonating and a eondensiiig 
action. Examples are given. 

Detergents, etc. Ren^ Meunier. Brit. 304,843, July 
5, 1933. Products for use in degreasing, dewing, gofiing 
and dressing textiles and in bleaching, dyeing and mcr- 
c'eriring baths are obtained by sulfonating a mixt. of fatty 
substance and solvents therefore and sapong. with ale. 
caustic alkali at preferably lielow 70**. 'fhe pnxlucts 
inky be added to soaps. Ilie sulfonated mixt. may be 
neutralized with soda or NHt before sapon. Solvents 
spMilied arc turpentmes, MetCO, AmOAc and 

thaw contg. Cl. 

getting agents, etc. Imperial Cltemi<-al Industries 
Antlicmy J. Hailwood and Wni. TiMJd. Brit. 


398Jf70, May 25, 1^. Kmulsioitt and dispersions of 
mhiefal sad vegetable oils, fats, tar oBs and other HtO- 
msol . U<|iiid8 and waxes are obtained by using as an emulsi - 
fying aMnt a duatemary NII4 salt ccm^. 1 alkylor alk/l- 
mu.' tamcal the chain of which contains not less th^ti 10 
C atoms but no ale. OH groups, e. g., dodecyi, cetyl or 
octadecyl pyridinium or trialkylsmimonium halides. 
The salts are prepd. by combining suitable alkyl halid^ 
with pyridine and morpholines, e. g., dodecyi pyxidixiium 
bromides from pyridine and dodecvlr bromide, and are 
used in aq. soln. to which an addn. of gelatiuizable sub- 
stances, e. g., glue, gelatin, starch, gum arabic, isinglass, 
may l>e made. The emulsions may be used in mther 
dressingt m msecHcidal sprays, in waterproofing, sising 
and softening textiles, in wood impregnation or as dtstn-^ 
fectants. Examples are given . 

Wetting agents, etc. 1. O. FarlK-nind. A.-G. Brit. 
394,043, June 22, 1033. Assistants for tlic textile and 
allied industries are obtained by the ••lialogctiaiiou of 
sulfuric esters of (cyclo)aliphatic ales, cunlg. at least (> C 
atoms, or salts thereof. The ethers nf polyhydne ales, 
contg. at lca.st 0 C atoms and a free Oil group, g., the 
monc^ecyl and cetyl glycol ethers, and polylivdric ales, 
contg. at least 6 C atoms, e. g., dodecanecliol and 7,18- 
stearyieneglycol, may lie used as starting materials. 
Among examples (1) octadccvl ale. is sulfonuU^d with 
ClHSOi ill CCI4 and then treated with C! in the presence 
of a Hg-vapor lamp, (2) a mixt. of iiaphtlienic ales, is 
sulfonated and then treated with Br, the noiisulfoiiated 
'lies, being exld. with KtsO, and (3) lanryl ale is sulfonatcsl 
in CCI4 and treated with ICh. "llie ]>ruducts are wetting, 
foaming, dispersing and t lean sing agenti. 

Wetdng agents, etc Deutsche Tlvdrierwerke A -G 
Brit. 394,196. June 22. 1933. See Fr 743,.W4 (f 
27, 3780 90). 
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J. K DALE 


A suggestion to sugar growers of the Philippines. 
A. H. Muz/iiU. Sugar News 14, 431 .0(1933).— By taking 
advantage ot the lesults of research in niblicr growing, 
certain sugai soils ('an Ik* profitably phinted in nibber. 

I.. Cusachs 

Progress report on studies of milling tests B, B. Hen- 
derson. Repti, Assoc- Hawaiian Sugar Tech. 12lh Ann. 
Meeting 1933, 127 9 — ITiert arc various iibj^*ctious to the 
nulling tests used 111 the past m Hawaii. A perfect milling 
test should be capable of being carried out wliili* the mill 
IS running noriiially, and wiUiout interfering witli the 
grinding rate; sampling and analyses should Iw simple 
and not cunsumc too much tim4; the test should give a 
result which cau be definitely interpreted. Witli this line 
Ilf rea.sonitig as a basis, the extn. of sop. milling units was 
iletd. liy finding the polarisation and filwr in the bagasse 
from each niill. Tlii'sc tests at the iHginnhig gave u 
'Hiti.sfactory curve, Init this could not be duplicated in 
out>seatteiit tests. Tlic work is Iwing continued. 

F. W. Zerban 

MiiHng control by juice density curves. Raymond 
Idliott.* Repls. Assoc. Hawaiian Sugar Tech. 12th Ann. 
Meeting 1933, 141-4.— d. of the juices of s^. milling 
units, and of front and back rollers, gives a useful mdiw- 
tioii of mill work efficiency. The curves representing 
such data should be estobliriied when the mill is doing its 
l>e9t work, to serve as a basis of comparison witli similar 
' urves obtained unoer diOerent conditions of operation, 
('-encially, a steep, practicaOy straight curve is indicative 
‘if go^ work. The ratio between the d. of the last roller 
mice and that ot the theoretical residual juice sol. soli^ 
m bagasae/tsoL solids in tegasse + water in bagas^j) 
^houid be at l&st 0.55. High extn. by the front roller 
‘ ompared to that by the bock roller of a single mill also 
indicates good performance. ^ ^ t 

esne and Jafaa sanipliiig of field eiyerimeats. Ralph 


J. Borden, et al. Repts. Assoc. Hawaiian Sugar Tech. 
, 1 2th Ann. Meeting 1933, 49-07. — Foi a reliable inter- 
pretation of the results of field ttsU it is necisbdry to dct. 
not only the cane-yicld differinccs of sep replicated plots, 
but also the quality ratio in the same manner, and not 
from combined cane samples. Uiiltss Uie tanc is sampled 
properly, it is better to make no juice analyses at all. 
The iuice samples may be taken from under the crusher 
111 various wavs, but it is necessary that they be truly 
representative. Sonic automatic devices are descnlied 
/ which make it possible to sample at the proper time the 
crusher juice from sep. lots of cauc plaivd on the carrier, 
without blank spaces lieing left between the different lots. 

F. W. Zerbau 

• Removal of colloids from diffusion juices by the action 
of lime In an electric field. A. G. Aikhi|x>vich. Nauk. 
Zapiski Tzukrmn Prom. 10, No. 29^30, 07-102f 1933). — 
The action of lime in diffusion juice is to neutralize the 
org. acids forming sol. and slightly sol Ca .salts and pro- 
^ ducing Ca saccharate; the lime uipontfies the fats into 
insol. soap; araban and glucntrotie arc partly pptd. in the 
form of salts of polyglucuronic acids The tmdissolycd 
lime adsorbs the ccjlloids. All this cau be obtained with 
a small amt. of lime (0.2-0. 4%), but the filtrability of 
the juice in this case is very poor. The purity of the 
luiccs can be increased by 1-2 nnils if an elcctro-coagulator 
is used. Decreasing tlie amt. of lime decreases the purity 
9 of the juice. A temp, increase up to 55^ is favorable. 
Kxpts. with dried beets showed an hictease m purification 
of 1 1.5 units when clcctro-coagulation was applied. 
The increase of lime alone did not shoa* any increase of 
purity. Therefore the creation of an elec, field in diffusion 
ftiices after adding the lime increases Ike activity of col- 
loids and of file lime and a better purification is obtained. 

V. B. Batkow 

CcyitiUisafionofiMmtgtigajr. Karel Sandem. Ckmietf 
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indMtrie ^edal No., 1147- fjO( June, 193.1 ).- Sim* C. A. 
27, 2330. A. I’apiucau-Coutiir); 

Detefmiiuktloii of iavoit ougar in sugar- house products. 

Ofner. Chimie & tndustne Special No., n2r> (> 
(Junep*l933). -Sw; C. A . 26, liWll. A P.-C\ 

The apptication of Davies' method of determing chlo- 
rides in sugar products. Murio Catoiiuc'oi Jtid. sauttr, 
%M. 26, 45K-9(I9;W). -This iiit-thod j?ives O.-ID'a Cl 
directly on the diUl. njolSiM'S sample against 0.4r) and 
().4fJ%, after incineration, by tin Volliard and Mohi 
methods, resj). L Cii.suclis 

The nature of the impurities of raw sugar crystals. 
Ippolito S(»rgat(>. Ind batcar. r/o/. 26, 411) r»7(H)d3) — 
C5ond. titration, with O.or* N liCJ, curves eiiabk an t valua- 
tion* ot the org. and iinng. cholrolvtes. Ctnnparalivc 
curves for the raw sugar, Iwfoie and after atiitialion. 
furnish a crilerioti ol Hit iinpiintus adsoibeil by Hie 
sugar cry sUds. 1 Cieatlis 

Vacuum pan walume calculations. S. S. Peek. Kept^ 
As^oc. lltiivaiian >tiignr Icch. ll‘th Attn Afnttni* 1033, 
113 15.— 'I'lie ralen. ol paii-<’aparitv d( mauds tan be 
simplified by lefeiring .ill the ligtnes lc» Hn\ oi peiimtage 
of solids. Derr's formula gives in this ease* Jlris in stig.ir 
per unit Bn \ ill raw niati rial - tn) - w) l*i»r 

low-grade ealens the iolkming loimiila mav bt tistd: 
Rris in low-gra*le sugar i>er unit Hn\ in *‘inip - |(s 
i)(b - wi)l/l(^ — - w)| i\luu s, , and ni Ihue the 

usual iiieaiimg, h is the purity of the low-giadt pan, and 
r till piitity of the low-giadi aig.ii . Ik cause the r« tnrii 
ol low-grade sugar as sied or unit It the tot.d h»w giadi 
produced beeomes a const «|uaiitiLv atter st vital tytle*. 
The const. Bri\ in low grades pir KMj Btix in amp ^ 
I(^ ~ i)(b - m)\/\(s - w)(t -b)\ < 100. \ giaph is 

pn]|)rntcd, giving tins hgim for varyiuu punbes of low- 
grade sngjt ami of sirup. h' \W /»il»an 

Use of alloys in the sugar factory I'd win A. Riigirs. 
Repts, Assoc. Hawaiian h\h rjth Jew, Meeting 

1Q33, I5ii 5. Attention is I'.illed to the possibit uses in 
the sugar factoiy (»f spinal steels, haul siiilaei ituUils, 
and iioii-feiroiis metals for various pinpois, ami the 
cxperieiiees in .‘1 faetories witli siii li iii.iteiiais an u la ted. 

h. W. /trhaii 

Correction for sugar introduced with bagasse in Oliver- 
Campbell filter operation S. A. Wnkiy Kepts. yfwfw. 
Hawaiian Sugar Tf(h. t'Jth Ann. Meeting P;33, llT) b.— 
To dot. this eorreetinii it is iiieessarv to Imd Hie \tt. of 
bagasse siTecnings addid Simples art talctn ot the 
screenings, of the sittlmgs from Hie cJiniier, and of the 
filter rake The percentage of total insol. solids is ditd 
in the last 13 giving S* anil S*, resp , by filPTim; through 
clotii orpapii, washing with hot II (1, dr\ing and wiigh- 
ing. The pereentage of liber is detil, in .dl 3 mati rials 
by washing with tap water through u inu-mish si'iieii, 
drying and wiighing; this gives F, F' and F", resp. 
Then tons of fiber adilid =« [flons liltir cake >' S'') JOHl 
- (Itons filler cake X {S" - A'‘')1/[IH() - rJOO F'/.S')\^ 
Tons of liagasse screenings r-- (KM) X tons fiber added)//*, 

P, W. 'Atlwn 

Relative effect of trash on the factory operations. 
Oeo. D. Becker. RepU. As\oc. Hawaiian Sugar leih, 
t2th Annual Meeting 1033, )1-1.- Thice 7.5-ton samples 
of eane, without, w’th and with K>*'J, tiash, nsp , 
were ground '.eparatily in tin laetory, rind the nsnal 
analv.si's and other observations made. Tlie result- ari 
shown ill a table. The trash de^Tessed tlu Brix and 
purilv of all the inices. The boibrn, hmist recovery vias 
lowered from 04.51 to 'irbim and 03.1K';, resp. 
The cam* ratio increased, also Iht tiagassi percentage of 
(am, but the fuel valm* of the bagasse from th» dicin ‘ 
cane was much higher. The tons of cam* ground p«'r hr. 
were less for the uiicleaned samples. The esld loss 
from 8^ trash is over SSHOO per crop, from KP/J t^a^h 
over $20, OHO. F. W. Zeiban 

Field trash. H. F. Hadfield. Rept^. A •soc. Hawaiian 
Sugar lech, 12th Ann. Meting 1933, 95 Jl^t. —On flutn- 
ing plantations the trash carries a considerable amt. of 
absorbed water which affect; the d. of the 1st expressed 


1 iuice, and hence the cmlcd.wt.iof the canc. New methods 
for detg. lK>th field trash and tlie abs'. juice factew are sug- 
gested for further trial by flinnitig plunialiotis, Ik'Chusc 
the presi'iit methods cause losses to the mill through ex- 
cessive payineiits fot cant*. F. W. Zerfian 

Entrainment Jaim*s W. Donald. JRepts. Assoc. 
Hawaiian Sugar Veth. l**th Ann. Meeting 1933, 10«5-K,— 
When the drops ol ^inip in the vapor space of the evapo- 
y lalor bieoiiie extriMiiily sniall they are carried away 
through the usual catch-alls into Uie conden.scr, no matU^r 
how high the vapor space may be. Jn a given instance 
Hic eiil si'/e of Hie drops was 0 1 mm. at 27 in. of vacuum, 
hntiainment was completely stopped in this case by in- 
‘•(allmg ill the last body of the effect a llackniann foam 
separator, which consists essentially of an inverted funnel 
abovi the pipt* of which a deflector plate is placed at the 
l>roiM‘i distanec. F- W. Zerbaii 

Definition of terms which describe heavy cliemicals. 
R 0 Smith Repts. Mwof. Hawaiian Sugar Teth. 
J2th"Ann. Meeting 1933, 109 1 1 .—Definitions of the 
lolloping tenns used in coniicclioii wiHi clieimcnls whieh 
an employed in siigiir factories (cseept lab. cheinieals) arc 
given* Baitnii', 'J'w.iddell, water white, eoiii. grade, de- 
gree of fineness and shape, package. The various com. 
grades of HCl, UKOj, NaOIl, IMavCOi, Ca- 

r 7ori), and IBPt)* are briefly chainclerired. F. W. Z. 
Filtration of oil from boiler feed water. Ralph B. 
Johnson. Rept^ Haivanan Sugar Tech. 12th 

Ann. .Meeting 1933, 14.V51 V hen the .stinin con- 
simiption in .sugar factories becniiics high, sonic oil is 
'ilwavs carru-d through the traps and causi s troiilile in the 
Iwnlcrs. The nil may be removed by chein. eouguintion, 
but this is expensive. Filtration has proved (piite i*fhcient 
for the purpose. It may be either gravity filtration in 
tanks tbinngh fine bagasse, cotton waste or e\<*elsior, or 
oIm' pressure filtration through heavily woven cloth, 
in so-called grease extractors of the Ross, 1 Hint or C'lK'h- 
lane type Filtration with Hvfl()-Supen*el in Swectland 
fillers is .still licttei, although tin upi rating cost is a little 
higher. F. \V Zetbnn 

Crystallizer massecuite. B H lb ndi*rsf>n and G. II. W. 
Barnhart. Repts Assoc Ilnvaiian Sugar Teth 12th 
Annual Mieting 1933, 131 40 — The purity of the final 
iiiol.issi s III IV be Iimend cffictivilv by heating the 
massxv niic prior to purging. Siviial methods for doing 
tins an deu-pbed. It is mci’snrv, ln>w*ever, that the d. 
of tlu* niasspinito be reuMmalilx high, and that dilii. water 
be nseil s]>nnnglv Tin massecuite should ordinarily 
not behi.itcd aiiox’e 13ri*'F , to ax^oid local overheating. 
The low-erade grain must bi faulv uniform. Tlie teniii. 

/ dron betweiii the heater and the centrifugal should be 
small, as otheiwise the vi*?co'-itv will ii.se too high again. 

F. W. Zerban 

The partial removal of certain alkalies by zeolite from, 
and the effect upon the crystalliration of sucrose and the 
viscosity of, final molasses. R H King and Salvador B. 
^)IiveTos. ^uvar News 14, 430 410933).— IVirlioiis of 
dild molasses were ejiih pcicolaled through V'P* amts, of 
/lolili. ortivatfd with chhiridfs of eitlier (1) Na, (2) 
K, ^3) Mg nr (4) Co. The 4 p^reolales were coned., 
si'eded witli suepise and jilacf d in c t\ talli/ers; the mothet 
licpiors w*erc SI fid and anah/(*d. Sniiiples from 1 and 2 
wen higher in purity while 3 and 4 W’erc lower tfian the 
control Tlie viscosities w( ri mvi*r«elv related tx> the 
purities. L. Cusachs 

Studies on the cause of molasses fonnation. 11. The 
equilibrium of the ternary system of sucrose-water- 
sodium carbonate or potassium enrbrnate at 30** and the 
viscosity of the coexisting liquid phase. Kyosuke Nishi- 
/awa and Ma‘'.'itaka .Ainagasa. J. Soc. Chffn, Jnd., 
Japan 36, Suppl binding 497-501/1933); of. C. A. 25, 
5790 — The teniarv e<|iiil. diagrams for both carbonates 
and a solv. diagram are pusented. A newtstablc compd., 
CiilTs-OM.NajCt)*, was observi^d. Addn. of carbonates 
•resultefi in an initial slight detreasc of the sdly/W eticrose 
lo a min. pt., and then a sudden increase^ with an ac- 
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companyinc marked incnmae in the viscosity of the 1 
coexisting liquid phase. The K salt tnereased the Mly. 
of sucroeie more than tlic Na salt, 'fhe transition points 
of the carbonates were displaced by the addn. of sucrobc 
and crystals with different waters of crystn. than in pure 
water exist as stable solid phases. KsCOi.l.^HjO and 
NaiCO|.7 HjO were the stable forms chiefly eticountercd 
in the presence of sucrose at 30®. T|}e relative viscosities 
of the liquid phases of the carbonate solus, were very ^ 
greatly influenced by sucrose addiis. but not so the rcla- ^ 
five satns. as seen from an accompanying plot. The 
properties of the new a^mpd. arc dcscribc^d., III. The 
equhibrium of the ternary system of sucrose-water- 
Bodium acetals or potassium acetate at 30® and the 
viecosity of the coextating liquid phase. Ibid, 

Ti^nary diagnims, a soly. diagram and curves for tclative 
viscosities and satns. are prcsontc'd. Addns. of NaOAe 
dccrea.sed the soly. of sucrose by about 10% nt approx. 3 
16% salt content, while did not show any such 

decrease; ofter the min. point the inotx'asc' ft>r Ijoth 
salts is quite sudden and that of the K salt is more pro- 
nounced. In sucrose solns. NnOAc-SH^O existed as the 
statilc solid and its soly. increased regularly with the 
sucrose content, and 2|K0Ac|.H20 was the main stable 
compd. which had its soly. increased iu u like manner. 
Although no compds. of sucrose and acetate could be 
found authors believe that such might exist. As with ^ 
carbonates the relative visi'^ositio%of the liquid phase were 


much more affected than the relative satns., with Uie K 
salt being the more effective one. Kai^ Kainmemieyer 


Hydrogenoly.sls of sugars (Zartman, Adkiiyt) 10. 
^-i^ctose (Grceiileaf) 12. Evapn. and its apphcatiims 
[in the sugar industry] (Lafltte) 13. Mixed fertilizers 
and the sugar beet (Decoux) 15. Matiiiilcd fermentation 
of levuios(‘ (Bulcato) 16. SUrcU (Hess) 10. Sugars 
(Er. pat. 720,205) 23. Ci*ntrimgal inacliinc for purifying 
crude slarch, etc. (Brit. pat. 304,811) 23. 


Countertlow extraction apparatus for sugar, etc. Kaf- 
finerie 'rirlemonloise Soc. anon. th.T. 679,720, June 30, 
1933. Addii. to 578,026 (C. A. 27, 4430;. This com- 
sixmds to Brit. 305,007 ( C. A . 27, 2840) . 

Apparatus for saturating sugar juices. Fritz BUinkc. 
(h.T. 579,900, July 3, 1933. Addn. to 559,048 (C. A. 
27, 1228). 

Sterilizing and purifying sugar liquids^ Gaston Durct. 
Bnt. 396,ri27, July 20, 1933. Siigar-contg. juices aie 
neutralized or made slightly alk. (cf. C. A. 27, 1640) 
when sugar i.h inanufd . or made slightly acid, e. g., with HCI, 
lliSCb or H F, when ale. is inanufd. and finally maintained at 
Ik low 35® ill a sttTili* condition under a layer of an insol. or 
slightly sol. aiitifcnncut, e. g., C^IU, PhMc, l^Et, xylene, 
the antifiTiiient being penodic*ully mixed with the juice. 
'Ihe stcrili/ation with ullia-violet light may follow the 
acidification or alkalization. 
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Scientific activity of the French Section of the Inter- , 
national Leather Industry Chemists Society. P. Vigiion. 
Ckimtf <!sf Industrie Special No., 1107 10(Junc, 1933). 

A review of work published during the year 1031 32. 

A. Fapincau-Cimtuic 

Investigating the conditions of infestation of hides with 
Dermestes lardorius and Dermestes frichi and measures 
for their destruction. L. I hvniiuiva Madcme Tckh~ 
nikoi: Kozhohnvnoe Prousvadslvo 1932, No, 4, H t*). - 
1 he habits of tliese parasites found in hide stoiehuusis / 
arc dcscnlxMl. 'Hie ioUowing iusecticiiles wtrt triid: 
S'hwemfurt green, Na arsenate and arsi-nitc, HaC'l , 
hisiiifate, bisiilllte, CSi, chloiopicriii, P“<hchlorobi‘n/4ii« , 
iiiiphthulcnc, kerosene, tui pontine, kerosene H tunKutine 
(1:1), gasoline aud CCb. A coini»lete externiirutum 
Wei’s ohtuuied with kirosene and keioseue 4 turpuitim, 

I 1 being used f<»r 'JOi) dry skins. St'hwrmfurt grtsn. 
N.i aisimite, chloropieriii and CS?, although being , 

• flieient, are not lecoinmciided because of iheir tcixieitv ' 
io human Inungs. The hides are sprayed mdividualW 
willi one of the uliove insi*eticiaes and ^-dKlilorobeii/eiH 
jxiwdiT is sprayed iK'tweeu the hiiles when they .iie 
placed back in storage. A. A. IhK'htlingk 

Influence of the preparation methods and of sulfitatjon 
on the tanking and physicochemical properties of pine 
extracts. K. A. Zobitia, N. S. Krasuikova and A N 
Mikhailov. Ovladenie Tekhnikot: Kozhohuxmoe I'roiT- j 
.oiUtvo 1932, No. 3, 38 9. - Jbe investigation was cairieil 
out tor the puTjiose of detg. the best conditions for the 
pr»pn.*of sulfitcd pine oxts., as well as for defining the 
itilluetiec of temp, on the extn. of pine bark ami the iti- 
ihunee of canon, on the quality of the ext. To dot. the 
lust siilfitation conditions expts. with a liquid piin‘ ext. 
"htiinied by tin* extn. of pine bark at 80- W)® and treated 
\Mlli sulfite, bisiil^e, NasCO* and their mixts. were 
iniflertaken. The best sulfitation results wi're obtained ■ 
Aith NasSOi + */• NaHSOi, the amt. of the reagent 
’it‘ing 6% of the <Jr7 substance, the pine ext. btung first 
ir* alid with sulfite for 4 hrs. at 90-95®, then with bisulfite 
d o for 4 hna at 75-85®. The influence of the temp, 
<lmmg the extn. was investigated by extg. the pine bark 
‘f ' 1) a temp, not exceeding 50®, (2) at 9f)-95 m alk 
•ItQusers and (3) at 90® in the first and 120® in the last 
^(jmuser and wi^ 5® Intervals tn the intermediate diffusers. 


'Ihe eouen. was curried out in mcuo up to 20 22 *80. 
riie iiivistigutioii I’overed sulfitcd us well as imsultited 
exts. Kesiilts: (1) An increase of the extn. temp, up 
to 120® does not alTcct the diffusion of the exl. (2; 
Sulfitation ot the ext. impioves its diffusion properties in 
ail cases. (3) Its tunning properties do not deteriorate 
on eoiug. the ext, to the eousi.ftuey of dough. .\ com- 
plete diffusion was not attaiiud in all cases. The htnduig 
prop! rties of the exl . decrease on sulfitation (Crede cin’ff.), 
while they improve on la-ating. The taimidf‘s are more 
ntable against salting out on sulfitation. The suifaee 
tension of all the exts. was the same, aniountiiig to 0.73 
O.70 toward water. An increase of the extn. temp 
causes a higher visi'osity at high coticns. and the total 
ai'idity as detd. by the Steven aud Aiiktr dirdy.sis di creases 
on suifitalion at elevated temp. A. A. B. 

Improving low-quality oak and other extracts. S. S. 
Wivutzkii Ovladenie Tekhnikot: Kozhohumoe Proiz-^ 
vodhtito 1932, No. 3, 39 AO.— This iiivc.stigation was 
carried (Hit to dot. the advisability of pptg. the tannide 
Iff nil spent exts followed by a n^gencration of llic taiiiiuig 
yibsianct . The following methods were investigated 
n) with lime water insiesid nf milk of lime for pre^Mpitaiit ; 
(2) fraelional pptii. of taiinides with Ca(OH)a and ptepu. 
of exts. from individual fractions; (3) detg. the possibility 
of using Ha(OIl)2 for precipitant. It was found that the 
yield of tannides os well as the quality of exts. is improved 
on using thi^ hme water instead of milk of liiiie pptii. 
niethiMl, while the amt. of ILSOi as well as of lime can 
lie lowired three-fold. Fwir-quality lime can be used 
when applying lime water, a lime whu*h would be un- 
suitable foi milk of lime pptii. A fractional pptn. showed 
that an ext. of a higher quality can obtained on in- 
eoinpletely pptg. the tannides. 'Ibe yield as such is 
loweied although tlie luipptd. tannides which remain in 
the will, cun be pptd. by a new portion of lime aud after 
regeneration tliev may be used for prepg. s si^cond-gradt* 
e\t. Pfitn. with Ba(01I)t instead of lime produced an 
ext, with a very low ash content. A. A, B. 

Combining tannides of sulfite cellulose extracts 
**TzNIKP’' No. 4 and **TzNIKP*’ No. 5 depending on the 
On during tsniiiqg. T. I. Korott^v. Ovladenie Tekhtti^ 
lot: Kozkobmmoe Proievodstoo 1932, No. 4, 44.— To 
develop a tanidng method for sulfite celltilose tannides 
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af various brands, the conditions for the best combination 
af eoUageu wilhHannidcs must be detd. This condi- 
tion is complied with •hy detg. the fnetor rluring the 
tdhnin|. Thus 40 g. of an Attieriean hide powder was 
moistened witli 10 vols. of distd. lUO for 4 5 hrs.. 
Followed by pressing out 25% of the water piescTit and 
placing it in ext. solns. of TzNlKP No. 4 and 'JzNlKP 
No. 5 having a concu. of g. of tannides per 1., vor- 
n^apondirig to for TzNlKP No. Ft at u Pn 

of 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 4.5, 6 and JO. The pn conen. was 
uduisted by adding 2 N HCl or 2 TV NuOJH and Uie detii. 
was e«irried out with a lieshly palladizrd electrode. Tin 
powders wiTe tanned for .*1 days, <lried at 25 .'{()" and the 
following detiis. were inadf : HtO, ash, hide substance, 
sol. -org. and iiiorg substunees and resistance to IlsO. 
'rhe substiinces wlindi were washed out from tlie powdt'T 
were detd. 4 days alter the tanning. It was found that 
tile fii.LX. of roiiibiiiatioii for sulfite cellulosi e.\ls 'I /.NIKI’ 
No 5 and '1 /N14C.P No. 4 lii‘s at pu 2. 'Hie max of the 
watT-rt*sislane( curves was found at pu 2.5, wliieh would 
aiiiouiil to H7.2 for TzNlKP No. 5 and 78. J7 lor TzN IKP 
No 4. Tin* min. ol the isoelec, point and the Mt.*uiid 
nm\, was at pu 10. In the investigation of the inllueiiee 
ol pu on the niiulysis of tlie tanning solns. at an oiialy ticul 
eoiieii. of 4 g. per 1. arbitrary curves showing the amt. of 
tannidc.s dcc*reasi*s with increase of /»||. A. A. B. 

Preparing and bleaching reptile leather Ya. N 
Kaplunov uml V. N. Semenova. Ovladenie Tekhnikoi 
KoUievennoe JWoisi'od^tvo 1931, No. 2, 18-lW.— Tlie fallow- 
ing pnx'edute is lecommetided. Soak in 6 parts HjO at 
15 20® for 20 hrs l.iiiic with UiO 500% of tlie wit 
leather, CaC) (r)0«'O JO g. per 1., Na*S (02';;,) 2 g. per 1 
for 4 rlav.s at 15® lor lizard skiii and for «J days for snake 
skii*. JDUime with MiO :j(K)%, NalIS< ), 2%, IlCl 0.25'/, 
of tlie wt. oi the raw skin at 35'* for 1 hr, Soltcn witli 5 
fro 4(K)%, oropoii MOj 0.5% of the raw skin at 35®, 
I‘'<»r vegetable lannuig treat witli sumac soln. ot 0.3® BO. 
in tlie first and 3® Be. in the last vat (4® BO. for li/aid 
sLin in the last vat) for 4-5 days. Bleach with aeetk 
or oxalic acid, fat licpior with rin emulsion of alizunii oil 
(2%)^ castor oil (2';{,), preserved egg yolk (3% wdtli 
10%, fat) and HiO 100'^^ of tlic tanned skins, nt 35® tor 
20-30 min. For formalin-chrome tanning give a pre 
liininary treatment with HjO 200%,, formalin 3%,, adil 
to the same sola, after one hr. NavCOi 4% and H*f) 5(»';,', 
of the second wt. of the skin and let stand 2 hr.s. I'luii 
treat with II2O 20()%i and CraOj 2.0% of the 2nd wt. of 
the skin, having a liasicity according to Si'liorlenimer of 
35%. Neutralize, fat liquor and finish, h'or S-chamiiisi 
tannmg, the skins are pickled for one hr. after softening 
in a solii. of 3% HCl, 150% H^O, 10% NaCl. Tlu 
thiosulfate bath is prepd. from 150'JJ, 5%, NajSjO, 

and 0''{ NaCl of the 2nd wt. of the raw skins; duration 
1 1.5 hrs. h'or chanioisc tunning use HsO 40';;,, alum 
7%, flour 10%, NaCl 3%, egg yolk 20% (with 10% fat), 
dry ami finish. The lizard leather prepd. by one of llg- 
above methods has a bn*aking strength of 2. IS kg. per 
.square mm. when dry and 1 .70 kg. per square mm when 
wet. KM11O4 is the best bleaching agent. A, A. B. 

Determining the total sulfur in leatiier by the combustion 
method in a calorimetric bomb. Ya. P. Berkman and 
T. S. Basal -Kudish. Ovhdente Tekhnikoi: Kozfiobuvnoe 
Pfoievodstvo 1932, No. 5, 38-9.— The following procedure 
is lecoimnended for detg. total S in leather in the absence 
of trivalent metals. (1) The Icatlier is broken up into 
pieces of 1 cu. m. of which about 1 g. is used. It is com- 
pressed ill the usual manner ano the br^'qui'l is weighed 
and placed in a Pi or SiOs ('ruciblc m a \wmh charged 
with JO cc. of a 10% soln. of alkali. Tlie O* pressqge is 
lirougbt up to 20-25 atm., the sample burned in the usual 
manner, the bomb placed in water and the gas released 
with care. The contents of the iMimb are IransfiTred 
into a beaker, the tionib is rinsed and the soln. added 
to that in the beaker. The caustic soln. is oxidized with 
Bt water, heated to boiling, acidified witlf IICl, lioilcd 
for 30 min. to remove the Br and filtemd. SOa is detd. 
in the filtrate in the usual manner. It was found that 
miencdflAt results are obtained bv this method and that 


they are as a rule higher than«tli08e obtained in the Bal- 
tand-Maljean method and that the deviations of the 
n^sults obtained by the above methods have no relation 
to the SOs content. The analysis of total S in a leather 
contg. Cr should be carried out as follows: The pre- 
liminary prepn. (1) of the sample is as usual but the 
pressure in the bomb is brought up only to 8 atm. (2) 
'I he soln. of alkali ^nd the washing water arc handled 111 
the same way as lietore. (3) 'J'he ash is fused with the 
oxidizing niixt., the mf4t dissolved in TltO and S is either 
directly pptd. an BaS04 or in an acidic medium with a 
correction for BaCr04 or it may b<* first reduced to remove 
Cr. ^ 'rhe total S is that contained in (2) and (3) . Con* 
I'hision : The total S 111 leather can accuiatriy and rapidly 
lie detd. by combustion in a calorimetric iMiiub. The 
analvtical procedure is described. A, A. B. 

Determination of the moisture content of leathers. 

Ktiludka, V. N^nec and S. Ziiravlev. Chintie 
tndusirtf Special No., ll>l-l<i(Juiie, 1933). -Sec (\ A, 
27, 22134. A. Papincuu-Couture 

Determining the moisture and fat in leather by the 
P^anishnikov method. K. M. Platunov. Ovladente 
Pekhnikoi: Kozhevennor Provsvodstpo 1931, No, 1, 34- 5. - 
'J'hc Pryanishnikov metliod (C. A. 23, 1593) was applied 
to leallier by use of a niixt. of gasolme and 0%, iM»-Bu 
ale. 'ITie results when applied to red tamu'd leathei 
wt*re too low in TI^O und too high in fats foi chrotiie- 
taiined leather. ^ A. A. Boehilingk 

Adsorption and swelling. IV. Influence of tem- 
perature on the swelli^ of hide powder. V. Kubelka 
and V. Samer. Chnuie induifrie Special No., 1117 ll» 
(June, 1933). See C\ A. 27, 44;«>. A. P.-C. 

Change in the isoelectric point of collagen under the 
action of trypsin. N. I. Gavrilov and A. M. Simskuyu. 
Ovladenie Tekhnikoi: Kozhevennoe Proizvodsivo 1931, 
No. 2, 23 4. — ^The object was to .study the reactions Uial 
take plat*c in loathtn: imdi't the influence of tlic enryiiu 
(luring bating. The albumin mols. of the collagen may 
lie converted from keto to tlie eiiol foim and the latt« 1 
may exist in two isonuTs; the nr, which may l>c obtaiiud 
by the transition of the unstable H from tlie N, and tin 
d, which utilizes the unstable II of the adjacent C. Both 
ciiols have acidic functions. This explains the loriuation 
of the enol form from the neutral kelo fonn, which in list 
l»e accompanied by an increase in the acidity of the whole 
compd., i, e., by a shift of the isoelee. point in the direction 

acid. It was assumed that the isomeri/ation of the 
[wptidc iKMid in the collagen from Uie keto to the cnol form 
tiiki's place under the influence of trypsin. The middU 
la\er of a hide, consisting of almost pure collagdi, wu*- 
ground to powder. Detns. were made of tlie isoelic. 
point of the unlimed powder and of the powder alter 
tTcatnieiit with trypsin, oropon and water at pu 7.8 8.1 
.iiid 8®. For the isoelcc* point was selected a coiim. of 
IT ions at which tJie content of the Ca in collagiMi is lowest. 
The iMH4ec. point of collagen changed under the influence 
(if trypsin in the acid direction from 4.54 to Pu 21.7 
and under the influence of oropon to pu 3.4 4.2, depmid- 
ing upon the duration of bating. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Study of dressing bohrstone mills. Baltimore Paint 3c 
Vuniish Production Club, Am- Paint J, 17, No. 521 A, 
lfl-17; Am. Paint & Varnish Mfrs.* Assoc., Ctre, No. 
445, 432 7; Painl, Oil 6* Chem, Reo. 95, No. r»4- fl 
(19213).— Tlic factors ailccting tlie ou^ut of a buhrslonc 
mill are no. of senators, angle and points of intersection, 
speed; those affcH'ting the fineness of the grind are angle 
of intersection and length of the shearing crack. A devi<;T 
for dressing buhrstone mills is described. G. G. S. 
c 

Siberian larch [use in tanning] (Cordon) 22. Trisazo 
dyes [for leather] (Gcr. pat. 582,2199) 25. Dccompn. 
products of albumin [for treating leather] (Fr. pat. 
740,228) 25. Rubber coating compns. [for leather] 
(Brit. pat. 392,797) 30. 


Beigmonn, Max: Gesammelte Abhandlungen des 
Kaiser Wilhdm-lnstituts fflr Lederforschung in Dresden. 
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Tanniiif solution. Otto Rdbm. U. S. l«930»910p 
Oct. 17. Fe salts contg. a triyolent cation such as Fe 
suUate*<;hlonde arc used with esters of phosphoric acid 
such as glycerophosphoric acid. Alum or Or chloride^ 
etc.* also may be used. 

Leather. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Brit. 388*091* 
Keb. 23* 1933. Tanning and other HtO-sol. substances 
of high mol. wt. that contain acid groups in free, esterified 
or salt state, and also fatty substances and dyes, are 
pptd. in hides by treatment with H 2 O-S 0 I. complex hexa- 
urea cliroiiiicstsalts having the formula CrYA* where Y 
is urea and X is a moiiobcuiic acid radical. The complex 
salts are obtained by reaction of an alkali salt of the acid 
with hexa-urca chromic chloride which is Obtained by 
evapg. an aq. soln. of un^a and CrCli m requisite pro- 
IK}i lions. The treatment may be before or alter tanning 
or after greasing* etc. Substances that do not form a ppt. 
witti the complex salts may t>e u.scd in conjiiiictiuii Uicrc- 
with, e, g., AcOII, HCOOII, oxalic acid, AlsfSOi)!* 
MgS^ 4 * pink salt* etc., and also sulistances capable in 
excess of dissolving any ppt. formed, e. g., org. sulfonic 
acids. Among examples skuis are pri^tanned with a 
(condensation product of iiuplitlialenesulfouic acid and 
CHsO with the addn. of hexa-urea chromic chloride and 
afterward tneated witli a uiixt. oi wattle bark, chestnut 
wood and sulfitized quebracho. 

Leather from green hides. Roliert W. Cliaiidler fto 
(^Uui & KtUKht Co.). U. S. KQ.'tO.IAK, Oct. 10. The 
l^de is subjected to mineral tanning, itnpregnated with 
sm. stuihiig material and a seal mg iiigrc'dieut such as 
phenolic resin varnish and heated to convert tlu scaling 
inmdient into a product normally insol. in media witli 
wlucli the heather may come into contact so as to protect 
tl)c\ stuffing against such mcdui and to .strengthen and 
tcenforce the iimshed Icatlier. 

Patent leather. K. 1. dii Pont de Nenionis Co. 
Brit. 39t,(KW), June 10, lO.'l,*! In iiiuking patent leather 
the final coating comprises a drving-oib modified polv- 


1 hydric ak^-polybaaic add resin. Leather la coated first 
with a mist, of bodied linseed oil* «. s.yoil heated to 550- 
600"P. in the absence of driers* and a pigment; 2 or 3 
coats of a dear varnish consisting of a bodied linseecf oil 
thinned with naphtha arc then applied. Nitrocellulose 
may be added to these undercoats. Finally a soln. of 
the said resin is applied and dried 10 -20 hrs. at 150- 175”F. 
Suitable resins are made from glycerol, pentaery- 
, thritol or polycthyleneglycol with phtbalic anliydridc or 
‘ sueduie* fiimaric* maleic or adipic acid and linseed* 
chinawood, periUa or soy-bean oil. Jurying oil acids may 
tie used instead of drying oils. Optional addns. include 
rosin or resin acids, monohydric ales., e. g., benzyl aic., 
polyhydric ales.* e. g., ethyleneglycol* glycol ethers, 
xylene, naphtha* terpcnc* turpentine substitut(\s and 
driers* e. g., Co, Ph, Mn and Fc Hnolcatcs. 

Leather substitute. Leonard Boudy . U. S. 1 ,931 *428* 

\ Oct. 17. h^ibrous material such as cotton, jute or "wood- 
wool** Ls freed from greasy matter, rrded and incor- 
porated with a powd. mixt. of slaked hmc* satidstotie, 
resin, pumice stone and emery, and the material is tliei/ 
subjected to tlie action of a liquid buth comprising latex, 
ammonia, pure water and a weak soln. of carbolic acid, 
and may be formed into sheets. Cf. C. A. 27, 5575. 

Gelatin, etc., compositions. Koliert P. Kudin. Bnt. 
390,54:1, Apr. 13, 19:13. A substance for receiviug sound, 
etc , record impressions by direct cutting of a nxxirding 
stylus «iiid which is subsequently hardened chemically 
consists of colloid materials such as glue to which is added 

O. 2-25% of chem. compds. that arc not vaporizable 
without docotnpti. and liave a high h. p.* c. g., glycol ot 
gtyeeiol oi their dcrivs., ^-methovypyridine* fur tlic 
purpose of reducing the hardness. The adhesiveness 
and elasticity are then removed by adding comods. 

) which timy form u component of the means for the sub- 
sequent hardening, e. g., certain simple or substituted 
sugars, particularly pentagallovlglucose. After recording, 
the substance can be hardened by treating witli a liardcn- 
ing fluid such as a dichroinate or aldehyde soln. 

Machine for making capsules from gelatin. Roliert 

P. Sc4ifrci. Brit. 395,546, July 20, 1933. 


^0 -RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 

C C DAVIS 


Review of developments and progress in the chemistry 
and technology of latex and of rubber from 1027 to July, 
1032. St. Reiner. CaouUhouc avd ffntfa--percJm 30, 
16542 4(1933); cl. C. A. 27, 4124.— Numerous patents 
on the diri'ct appplicatiou of latex to various products arc 
cited. C. C. Dux is 

A new technic in the rubber industry. J. Ch. Bon- 
grand. Chtniie dr indii^trie Special No., 1080 4 (Jnm, 
19:13).— Sec C. A. 26, 4721. A. P C. 

Determination of rubber in rubber-bearing plants 
D. Spence and M. L Caldwell Iftd. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed. 5» 371-5(1933).- -Kxtciisivc expts. ou various 
methods of detg. the rubber content of plants, in whu'h 
all the factois influencing the results were studud in e 
detail, showed that all known methods give either in- 
cuniplete extn. or an impure rubber. The most im- 
portant factors arc t«*bpiration changes in the plant tissue 
uftt‘r harvesting, colloidal substances in the plant tissue 
upon extn., oxidation ditring drying of the ext. and the 
solvent. As a result of this exhau.sttve study, a new 
method was developed which removes the rubber com- 
pletely in a pure fdnn. It involves grinding, treatment 
with boiling 1% Il^Oi and steam («30 lb. per sq. in.), ^ 
waidii&g* acetone extn.* extn. with CeHr, and drying of 
the ext. In the final drying the addn. of a known quan- 
tity of dimetfayl-^-phenylenediamine prevents oxidations 
and increases precision* and it is suggested that the 
u.se of antioxygens in chem. analysis should be capable of 
wide application where otg. com^s, susceptible to oxida^ 
tion are encountered. Anklyris of the final product from 
guftyule indicated a hydrocaribon of the compn. (CiHi)i.. 


Though the work was carried out with guayulc sihrub, 
the method should Xn* applicable to other plants contg. 
rubber C. C. Davis 

Estate practice and its relation to factoiy requirements. 
F. B. Jones. Tran\. Jn.\t. RMer Jntl. 0, 1 12-22(1933).- 
A crit. dixc'ussion of the variability of plantation rubber. 
Tests of the rate of vulcanization of slowly curing and 
quickly curing smoked sheets in a rubber-S (90:10) mixl 
sliowcd optimum times of cure of 140 and 80 min., tesji., 
at 147®. In mixts. ncceletatcd with mcrcaptobcnzo- 
Ihiazolc and with MgO, the nibbcrs still showed wide 
differences. Scorching tests where the change in le- 
covery was measured with a parallel-plate pla.stomeU*r 
showed that recovery is a satisfactory criterion of the 
true plasticity, but that plasticity is not a certain criterion 
of U^havior during processing. However, tlic recovery 
ti^st can be used to judge prevulcanizing by heating 
pc4lcts for increasing times at a temp, which ultimat(4y 
causes vulcaubatioii and measuring the recovery. At a 
crit. lime the percentage rccov(‘ry incrcase.s disprotwr- 
lionatdy fast* irresiK^cHlve of its original magnitude. 
Tes^s by this method show that variations in taw rublH*r, 
as shown by rubber-S vulcanizates, may persist when 
org. accelerators are included. Means for minimizing 
on the plantations the variability of raw rubticr is 
discussed. C. C. Davis 

liivasti|Atioa ol the phyaicomeduucdcal properties of 
rubber. nL* O. Segal. Chdadenie Tekhnikoi: Kodio- 
bwonoe Proisoodstoo 1932, No. 4* 38-41. — ^The following 
tests of ^oc-sole rubber are reported: d., uniformity of 
tfaidmess and shape* tensile strength when moist and 
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diy, wd alter keephiK in a tbermoatat at 60* and 70®, 
swelling, air pemfeabUity, water permeability, dcfonna- 
Um by wate diffusion followed by drying, hardness, 
wAir \}gf rubbing, holding of screws and resistance tf> 
punching and removing a needle. A. A. 11* 

Ptoductf of porous rubber. St. Keiner. Carmtihnuc 
find gnUa-perena^ 30, 10540 7(11UJ3).- A description of 
tech, problems in the niapiif. of various tyiH»s. 

C, C. Davis 

Robber in hisjiway service construction. Program of 
feseasth. R. O. II. CJnmcnls, $1 al. Bull. Rubber 
Growers* Assoc* 15, 4H0 90(1 — A detailed outline 

of research to be carried out on ruTiber road*surfaeitig 
inixts., including the character and scope of the investiga- 
tiem, the essential properties of a good road surfac*e, 
(dural)ility, stability, resilience, coeff. of frirtiun, le- 
sistance to traition, vibration, .sound absorption, ad® 
hesion, light-reflirting power) and tests to (let. and 
control these properties, and the properties and fnliavior 
of various typt's of materials liest suited for use in con- 
']unction with rubl)cr. C. C. Davis 

Antiozygens F. Jacobs. Caoutchouc and gutta-perdia 
30, 15548-50(10:13); cf. C. A. 27, 3:157. -A tabulation 
of the choni. name and forriiiilu, com. name, proiK^rlies 
and Miavior as accelerators of various phenols, amines 
amino-condensation products. C. C. Davis 

The action of anti-aging agents. B. Dogadkin. /. 
Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. K) 5, No. 5. 11- 21(UMl) ; Chem, 
Zentr, 1932, I, 1059.— Attempts were made to develop 
methods by whU'U some insight eould l>e gained into the 
mechanism of the stahiliratioii of rnbbt^r by nutans of 
anti-aging agents. Tlliimmatifm with the quartz lump 
changed the proiierties of raw rubber by photochem. 
actnn. The curves showing the decrease in visc<»sity 
of a crepe soln. in toluene lor various pi'riods of illuini- ‘ 
nation were plotted. The viscosity of a 1% soln. di- 
minished to a litniling value in 1 hr. Bubbling air through 
the solos, had no influciu*e on the visc'ositv curves, which 
imiicates that any oxidation of the nibln'r is accoiiiplislied 
by the small quantity of O dissolved in the toluene soln 
Of the .stabilizers used, phenol, slearic acid and etitnene 
w<*re without influence; beiizaldehyde accelerated tin* 
deconipn. of ruliber. Further expts. tiu'ltidtd a phenolic ^ 
substance witli a long side chain and n yellow azo dye 
(notliing more didiiiite given) . In contrast to **jldaniiii,'* 
the stabilizing action oi the a/.o dye was indcpfsulciit of 
the conen. of the ruliber. The action of “aldamnr* 
appears to deix^nd upon both ehein. and optical propertic s. 

A theory of the meehani.sin of stubili/atioii, basi*d on the 
expts., is offered. M. G. Moon- 

Development of a method for the chemical and physical 
analyais of rubber platea. M. I. Sanietnik. (hladenic ^ 
Tekhnikoi: Kazhohuvnoe Proisvodstvo 1932, No. 4, .35-9. 
After a review of methods covering the detii. ol pigments, 
softeners, fillers, accelerators for inipioviug mcch. prop* i- 
ties, and accelerators of vulcanization, and of mcthod.s U% 
detg. chem. ingredients, the following scheme is presented. 
The riiblaT is extd. with acetone, and the following detiis. 
an^ then made: ash, nittienil components, C black, 
cellulose, factice, total S, SbsSa and Hg. The soln. is ^ 
coned, and the ext. analy/ed for free S, mineral and 
vegetable oils, paraffin, vc-getable nssiiis, org, ac(s*leralors, 
white and black factice and waxes. Free S and un 
saponifiable matter are detd. in the ext. Tlu* residue is 
extd. with CHCli and the soln. is tested for bituminous 
substances and rublier particles (if the iiibbcr is highly 
depolymerized) . The residue obtained by extn. with 
CPICU contains niblier combined with S, C bbek, cellulose', 
factice and mineral ingredients. A. A. Bochtlingk s 

The behavior of rubW-lined apparatus toward o^anic 
solvents. A. Brcsscr. Synthetic and Applied Finishes 
4, 225(1933). — The results of expasure of a com. nil)hef 
coating (on metal) to 15 solvents of interest in the lacquei 
and plastic industries are descrilx^d. The^compn. and 
character of the rubber are not, however, mentioned. 

• C. C. Davis 

Acceleratora of vulcanization. F. Jacobs. Caoutchouc 


> and gutta-percha 30, 16541-2(1983) ; cf . C. i4 . 27, 4128.— 

l*he properties and t)ehavior of certain aldehydeHSmines 
are described. C. C. Davis 

Studies on the nature of the action of organic accelera- 
tors for rubber vulcanization. Vn. The effect of heat 
on the surface tension of rubber solutions. Keiichi 
Shimada. /. Soc. Chem. Ind.t Japan 36, Suppl. binding 
driO-Kira); ef. Q A. 27, 4128.— The prcpii. of the 
rubtK*r solus, and the exptl. equipment arc described 
and exptl. results are reported. Tbc'cliange of surface 
tension of purified i>al(' crepe-xyletic and smoked sheet 
xylene on heating was investigated and a progressive 
rise of the relative surface tension with increasing heating 
TM-riods was observed, which S. believes do tie due to 
dc'iKilynierizatioii of the luols. The relative surface 
tensions of purified rubber-benzene, -toluene and -xylene 
solns. were studied stalagnionietrically as a function of 
^ eoneij. at the boundary surface of the ^scous phase- in 
order to asciTtain the sttfte of rublxT in soln. and the 
striieture of rublK-r solns. At the boundary air-lH'nzeru-, 
-toluene and -xylene pure nibber behaves like a cxipillary- 
activc substance up to 0.9% conen., and the isothenii of 
the relative siirfacx- timsion shows a min. iK'tweoii 0.5 and 
0.7% ('oiieii., which is due to the fact that dil. rublier solns. 
tip to 0.7% eoiicn. contain nuiinly free colloidal ruhlK*r 
I mots., wliili* at higher eoiiens. aggregation takes place with 
the distini't appeurani'c of a tnict-llar stnieliire. ITiis is 
in support of tlie chem. gdc'iiolvmeri'/atioii theory for the 
(-liangc of stirfac-c hmsion of dil. rublier .solns. on heating 
and the accompanying lowering of viscosity. K. K. 

Accelerators with a retarded action. F. Jacobs. Rev. 
gen caoutchouc 10, No. 94, 33-8(l93:i); cf. C. A. 27, 
H24S. — Mon- data on '*Viiloarit J'* are presented. 

C. C. Davis 

Scorching of different accelerators. B . b'abritziev and 
U. Shabanova. India Rubber J. 86, tm 7(1 933). -See 
C A. 27. 4954. C. C. Davis 

Are hot-vulcanized dipped nibber goods detrimental 
to health? Winner h'seh. India Rubber J. 86, 30.3-4 
(19.33). -Sec C. A. 27, 4128. C. C. Davis 

The chemistry of soft rubber vulcanization. II. The 
function of sulfur. B. vS. Garvey, Jr, and (*. lliunipson. 

, Ind. Kng. Chem 25, 1292 7(19.33); cf. C. A. 27, (>1)18.- 
\\Tien crude raw rubber is healed with S, 2 reactions takt- 
place, either of which can bring about vulcanization: 
(1) a direct addn.of the S to the double bonds, and (2) a 
Tcarlion al the double bonds of the hydnu-arljon, which 
(Iocs not involve any c'hange in the unsatn. of the latter, 
'flic changes in phys. properties during vulcanization are 
the result of a building-up of a mech. stnieture, and the 
phys. properti(*s of th(* vnlcaiiiTate depend to a considei- 
^ able extent upon the n4alive rales at which the 2 reactions 
take place and thiTcforc upon the character of the* structure 
formed by the 2 rcaetiont . S catalyzes the 2nd reaction, 
whether or not accelerators arc present, while accelerators 
influence both reactions. The relative (effects on the 2 
reactions probably depend upon the particular accehTator, 
the accelerator-S ratio and the temp of vulcanization. 
In ordinary "soft rubber" viilcanizati-s, botii reactions 
take place. With high proiKirtiinis of accelerator and 
relativc‘ly low S tin* properties of the vulcanizate.s d(-peiid 
almost solely upon the non-S reaction, whereas the char- 
acter of hard niblK-r depends primarily upon the combi- 
nation of rubber and S. C. C. uavis 

Effect of temperature and frequency on the dielectric 
constant, power factor and conductivity of compounds 
of purified rubber and sulfur. A. H. Scott, A. T. Mc- 
Pherson, Harvev k. Curtis and A. D. Cummings. Bur. 

> Standards J. Research 11, 173-209(1133) (Research Paper 
No. 685). — ^The dielcxr. const., power factor and cond. 
of purified rubber and of a series of vulcanized rubber-S 
niixte. were de^. at — ^75® to 236®. Vulcanization was 
carried to a point where practically all S was combined. 
The dieloc. const, and power factor were 'measured at 6 
frequencies from 60 to 300,000 and the apparent cond. 
.It approx 0.002 sec. and at 1 min. after application of the 
potential. The results are given in tables and graphs. «At 
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25^ aad 1000 the <^ec. oonat. of purified rubber 
ccmtf iioSwfta2.37. With increase in S oontcttt, the dt* 
elec, const, increased to a max. ol apinrox. 3.76 at 11.6% 
St then diminished to a min. of 2.70 at 22% S, and agidn 
increased to 2.62 at 32% S. Under similar conditions, the 
power factor increased from 1.0 X 10** for rubber alone 
to a max. of 93.8 X 10** at 13.6% S, then diminished to 
approx. 4.0 X 10** at 20% S, and again increased slowly 
to 5.1 X 10** at 32% S. The J-nvn. cond. was 2.3 X 
10**’' mho per cm. for rubber alone. With 12% S it was 
only 0.6 X 10 •»*, while at 18% S it passed through a 
sharp max. 38 X 10' then diminished to valui*8 between 
I and 1.6 X 10**^ for mixts. of 22-:i2% S. Changes of 
the temp, or the frequency at which the Jheasurements 
were made .shAfled the maxima and minima of these eturves 
and changed their heights. Thus at —25”, the max. 
dielec, const, at 1000 ^ was 2.8, which was obmineci with a 
iiiixt. contg. 4% S. At 145” the max. was 4.5, with a 
niixt. contg. 20% S. A comparison of the results of this 
investigation on purified rubUfr with previous expts. on 
crude rubber (cf. C. A. 22, 330) indicates that purification 
alters the elec, properties but does not alter the general 
manner in which these prui>c*nies vary with changes in 
eninpn., temp, or frequency. The results may have a 
practical bearing on the formulation of ntbb^ mixts. 
ior &p. u.ses. They also indicate the manner in which 
the properties of nibber are related in temp, or frequency, 
and show the inadequacy of the sample numerical coiisls. 
soiiictimeh employed to evaluatc^haiiges in elec, properties 
with temp, and frequency. C. C. Davis 

Mechanism of rubber aging. Bernard L. Johnson and 
Frank K. Cameron. Jnd. Eng, Chem, 25, n51-2(liKi.‘{). 
\Vulcaiii7utes of rubber, S, tet mine thy llhiouram mono- 
Miilide, stearic acid and ZuO, with and without phenyl-/?- 
Biphlhvlaniine, were exaiiid. by x-niys before and after 
Wtix ior 10 days in air at 70°. On aging, the intcnsitv 
oT tin* diiTr«iction lines decreased progressively, whereas 
tl^ni position did not change. The increasing elongation 
rc*quired to pnulucc iibcniig as rubber deteriomtes de- 
pends upon tlu fact that it is iiecesbary to expel an in- 
ert used conen. of lower ptilymers fonnecl from the iTVst 
aggri gates or fiberb by depolymerimtion during aging. 
The aggregates or fibers can then diffract x-rays. <)\ida- 
Iniii may, however, give the same effect by obstructing 
in some way tlie eUmgation of tangled inols. <ir micelles. 
A curve tif the elongation at which the cryst. form hrst 
appear-^ us a 1 unction tif the time of aging gave evideniv 
of the rate of de|>olyiiietuation of the vulcamratcs studied, 
riie cui ves for the vulcaiii/ates with and without pheiiyl-iff- 
iitiphlhylamine were similar, which indicates that such an 
antioxidant docs not influence the rate of dcpolymerizal ion 
or the clongfition necessary to produce filler ing in deterio- 
rated rubber Bary and i^'lcurent have also found evi- 
dence of di'poiymcrizatioii during aging (cf. C\ A. 21, 
2;«)8). sj C. C. Davis 

{suggestion to sugar growers of tlie Philippines [rubber 
growth in sugar soils] (Muzzall) 28. Multiform plastom- 
eler (Udcaditis, Avey) 1. Rublierized fabric (U. S. 
put. 1,92'1,3(>8) 25. Rubber coated fabric (U. S. 
pat. 1,931,110) 25. Puncture-«caling coinpns. (Brit. pat. 
394,978) 18. [ Rubber] printing-surfaces (Brit. pat. 

395,214) 18. Lcac'hing system for rctnoviug vulcant/ang 
agents^ etc., from maU*rials (U. S. pat. 1,929,927) 13. 

Stabilizing latex. PJhilip Schidrowitz and Pirelli Ltd. 
Brit. 396,0f)(). July 13, 1933. Coned, latex, particularly 
that to be used for heat-deposition processes described in 
Bnt. 284,008 (C. A. 22, 4877), 292,904 (C. A. 23, 1527), 
;i:i0,620 (C. A. 24,f0003) and 361,012 (C. A. 26, 4506), 


throuili a colloid mill to fomi a stable emulsion. The 
resulting mixt. is added to a quantto of latex conig. a 
wt. of rubber equal to the combined wts. of the gum and 
oil in the mixt. and the mixt. is coagulated by stirring with 
a quantity of 40% formaldehyde soln. equal ia wt.* to 
about 2% of the oil and solids in the mixt. The product 
thus prc^. is suitable for making vulcanized products of 
good strength. 

Rubber compositions. Harold A. Morton. U. S. 
1,029,580, Oct. 10. '*Agc resisting'* properties of rubber 
compns. are improved by addn. of about 1.0-1 .6% of 
compds. such as a liydroglyoxaline kslected from a class 
consisting of 2,4,6-tnfuryldihydroglyoxaline, l,3-di-o- 
naphthylletrahydroglyoxaline, 1,3 - diphenyl - 2 - propyl- 
tetrahydroglyoxuline, 1 ,3 - di - p - tolyl - 2 - phenyltetra- 
hydroglyoxalinc, 1,3 - diphenyl - 2 - propenyltctra- 
hydroglyoxaline, 1 ,3-di - p - tolyl - 2 - meibyltetrahydrogly- 
oxaline, 1 -phenyl - 3 - xylyl -2 - thiotctrahydroglyoxalinc, 
and 1 ,3-di-/9-naphtby]-2-phenyi-4-melhyltctrahydrogly- 
oxaline. 

Rubber compositions. AUiert hL Bond. Bnt. 382,709, 
Nov. 3, 1932. Decorative compns., particularly fof 
laying in situ for floorings, etc., are made by incorporating 
pieces of colored stone, vulcanized rublyer, metal, etc., 
in a paste of rubber latex and filler, e, g., china clay, 
asbestos powder, AliOa, Ca(OII)s, fine sand, hydraulic 
cement. In examples, latex of 70, 00 and 40% conens. 
is mixed in the i)resencc of a casein base cold HsO glue 
with vulctuiiziug materials, including ultra-accelerators, 
and fillers and the paste is mixed with the pieces, the 
compn. being spread, s. g., by a trowel, allowed to set and 
dry and the surface then ground or polished. The paste 
may include C black, pigments, dyes and an anti-agar. 
In .3R2,7.'>0, Nov. 3, 1932, the pieces are pressed into 
the spread paste. 

Rubber compositions. Dunlop Rulibcr Co. Ltd. and 
Douglas Frauk Twiss. Bnt. 390,531, Apr. 7, 1933. 
Plasticizers, softeners, auti-agers and accelerators that 
are i.*asily fusible soliils or adhesive scmi-solids or liquids 
arc incorfioruted in nibber to form mother stocks by con- 
tacting them, in the proportions desired in the finished 
artic'lc, in an easily flowable condition with rubber, 
preferably in thin sheet lonii, for a time at a raised temp. 
I>y pouring, stirring, spreading or spraying. The mixt. 
may be given a subserjuent milling. In a typical example 
10 lb. pale crepe in thin sheet form is heated 16 min. to 
80” and 10 lb. stearic acid at JIO” added slowly. The 
hot acid is rapidly absorbed to give a dough which is 
kept at 90-100” for 1-2 hrs. and then cooled to 36-40® 
and rolled out in sheet form . 1 n 390, .6:12 similar materials 
are incorporated by forming them into emulsions or 
solutions in org. solvents that may themselves be plasti- 
cizers, softeners, etc., and contacting with rubber, pref- 
erably in thin sheet form. Examples are given. 

Rubber compositions. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Don glfts F. Twiss and Frederick A. Jones. Brit. 394, (X)7, 
June 19, 1933. The mix contains, inter alia, a basic 
ingredient or mixt. of ingredients, e, g„ accelerators, 
anti-oxidants, plasticizers or activators, at least 1 of which 
is basic, togeriier with an aliphatic acid or acidic sub- 
stance which decomposes with partial m complete loss of 
acidity at vulcanizing temps, llic acid, r. g., nialonic, 
oxalic or others contg. the gnmping — COCH^OOH or 
—cocoon, may be used as normal or acid salt with 
1 of the ingredients. In examples diphcnylg^idiiie 
malonate, dipheiiylguanidinc H malonatc and diphenyl- 
guanidine H oxalate are used. 

Rubber compositions. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Dpuglas F. Twiss and Frederick A. Jones. Brit. 394,754, 
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** NHi, alkylammoiiitim, pdy- ** 
aittllMi^ Mmaoniimiip urea, aU9lutta» thiourea or 
wkytiWouttBa and 4)e a^ dtric» oxalic^ tartaric, sebaclc, 
9mkf HUSOif HfPOi aad maUinic. 

SdMiv cooifoaMoiii* Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.» 
Dcwihui F. Twin and Frederick A. Jones. Brit. 395,10i», 
July 18, 1938. Org. acids having 1 or more OH or 
COOH i^ttps in addu. to the characteristic COOH group 
present, admixed with or in eombinatiem with fluid or 2 
rdatray easily Itasible substaocas, are added to a vul* 
caniflEable rubbn mix. The acids mdude lactic, tartaric, 
citric, oxalic, malonlc, succinic, sehacic, adipic and 
salicylic. The fluid, etc., substances include glycerol, 
glycd, triethanolamine, PhNHs and its homologs, Ph^H, 
the naphthylamines and tlicir derivs. 

Rubber coating compoaitioas. Giacomo Galiiiibc'rti 
and Giuseppe Peverelli. Bnt. .392,797, May 25, 193:1. 
An emulsion consists ot rubber latex, a drying oil, which 3 
may be mixed with resin or gum, or resm, an agglutinate , 
e. g., casein or gAatin, and CHiO or u homolog thereof 
It may be applied to wood or metal as an dec. insulating 
mati'fial or used for coatmg or varnishing fabru's or 
natural leather. In an example fahne is coated sevt*ral 
times with a paste of macerated rubber and with white' 
load, coloring matter or ortiiirial colors pptd. on while lead, 
china clay or BaS04 and is then iurtkei coated witli tlic 4 
above compn., stamped or printed with a design and 
vuicanized in tlie cold with 8 chloride m a solvent, e. g , 
CM{«, CSs, benzine, CCI4, xylene 

Preser^^sg rubber compositions. Archie Kecd Kmip 
and John H. Ingnianson (to Jdcctriral Research Products, 
Inc.). Bnt. 391,510, May 4, 1933. ThemioplasUc. 
Ill] vulcanized insulating conipns. suitable tor deep-<a'a 
rallies, contg. ruhiKT, gutta-peicha, balata and a plasti- 
etzei^ e. g., wax, aic preserved by adding a miall amt of ^ 
a substituted attune, «. g., phcnyl-2-naphihylattiuic, 
aldol-l-naphthylamine (Age -Rite Resin), <tym. di-2- 
naphthyl-^phcnylenediamme (Age Kite White)* di- 
phenylethyleniediamtne (.Stabilite), acetaldehvde-ethylcne- 
diaintne (V. G. B.j, phenyl- 1 -naphthylaxuinc. Oth<*r 
antioxidants, conferring infermr elec, properties, but 
suitable for use in the air are a niixt. of org. bases and 
2-naphthol (Altiasan) and diamiruKlnihcnylainiiic (Oxy- ^ 
none) . 

Praserviiig rubber. 1. G Farlienuid A C* But 
394,693, June 30, 193.3. 'Phe aging of natural titblHr 
and atiificial rublier-Iikc ]]ia.sscs is retarded by adding to 
the mix coinpds. of the coiiHiituttmi R'N.R N.ChH e»i 


(K'N R N:CS)s, in which R isa (substituted) arylctu 


radical and R' is II or a (substitnttd^ hyrlrcK*arUm 7 
radical They arc obtained by the action of CS e»n 
‘ o-aryleiiedianimcs, naphthalcne-^rf-dianniies or e-sciiii- 
dmes. The prepn. is e'urrkd out as descri>M*<l in Gaze 
thim itai. 23, 29.V>3()0(189:)) ; also cf. Franz ikiehs ( A 
3, 1982). The dtsulfide:s are obtained by the oxiclatiuif 
of tlic monosulfidcs with HsO?. 

Rotarding deterioration of rubber. Louis H. lloalaud 
(to Naugatuck Chemical Co.) XT. S. 1 ,930,051 , Oct. 10. . 
Rubber coni pus. arc admixed with a compd. siichastctra- 
aminodimethyltnpheiivlnicthane or the liLt . 

Preeervativea for natural or synthetic rubber. 1. G. 
Paiheuind. A.-G. (Ludwig Orthner, Max Bbgcmann, 
and Theodor Weigel, inventors). Gcr. 578,072, June 
Id, 19:*3. Addn. to 565, (KM) (C. A. 27, 1233), Use Is 
made of compds. of the formula given in Ger. 505,090, 
iasctpt that the OH or alkoxy group is replaced by an 
NHt group. Among the compds. specified are 9 
diaminodiphcnylmethylmethane and 1 , 1 -di( ^-ainmo- 

phenyDcydohexanc. The use of unsubstituted diamtno- 
dipliriiylmethanes is disclaimefl. 

Ssfodurflc rubber-Hke compoeitton. Waldo 1.. Seimai 
(to B. F, OcMidrich Co.). U. 8. 1,929,45:3, Oct. 10 
All itisol. p«ilymenzcd vinyl tialide such as ^oiymeri/i d 
vinyl chloride ts dissohreil at an f4eva}ed temp, in a 
compn., such as a niixt. of i7-nitrodtf»hi-ny} ether, dhiiUo- 


benzeae and dinitrotolueoc, which will aervb as a eolveittt 
for the pcfiyiiierized vinyl halAe oifl:|r when hent^, in 
such proportions as to form a stiffs resUient gel at ordinary 
temps., and the compn. is caused to gel by cooling it* 
The resulting product ts suitable for citings, inetdAtton, 
etc. 

I^thetic rubber goods. K. I. du Foot dc Nemours 3^ 
Co. Bnt. .393,172, June 1, 1983. Addn. to 887,840 
(C*. A. 27, 4717) 4brticles arc made by faming a pre- 
detd. shape of a dispersion of a 2-halo*l,8-butadien€ 
polymer and suiiultaticously or subsequently coagulating, 
without necessarily including 8 or S compds. and subse- 
quent vulcaiuratiou. The dis])crsk»is are prepd. as in 
387 ,3^). The dispersions may also contain 2,3-dicliloro- 
l,34Mjtadicne, s. g., 0.2 5%, salts ol ghrptal resins, 
antioxidants, compounding ingredients or natural or vul- 
cani/cd rublier lattxt or otlicr synthetic rubber latices. 
Methods desenbed include extrusion, dipping and electro- 
deposition. In an example a dispersion in 400 g. H2O of 
2 -chioro-l ,3-butadiene 4(Kf, Na oleate 10, NH4OU 16 
and phenyt-/Ef-naphthylaminc 4 g. is treated with NH4CI 
2.5 and NaOH 2 g. 111 a vol. of HsO equal to tliat of the 
latex. It is tlieii electrolyzed with a small Zn plate as 
cathode and a Zn aiuide of the mze and shape of the article 
lequircd, the c. d. being 1 milliamp. per sq. cm. 

Rubber dispersiona. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., The 
Anode Kitblxi Co. Ltd , Douglas F. Twiss and W'ni. 
McCowan Brit. :i91,077, June 22, 1983. In prepg. 
rompns. contg. rubber afid a HiO-xol. soap as the con- 
tin nous pliasi tlu rubbii, pitferahly pr^iasticatcd and 
compounded, is heated to a rclaltvely high temp., e. g., 

1 B)' upwards, cithtT alone or in presence ot a htgh-lx>Uing 
oig luittid, f. g , suitable petroleum fractions, oleic acid 
cn a iiiixt thereof. When the rubber ik premasticated 
the addn of a small ana. of an acidic substance, s. g., 
B/Oll, toward the end ot the mastication aids softening 
of the rublH'r 

Aqueous dispersions of robber. ].«ester Kirschbraim 
(toFlintkoteCorp.). U S. 1 ,029,409, Oct. 10. Amass 
oi rubber iriatc'rial such as crude rubtier is subjected to 
an incipif nt attenuation, as by tin action of a niHier mill, 
and a colloid '^uch as bentonite and water is added without 
previous fonnalion as a paste W'hile the mass is under- 
going its ineipKrit attenuation. The entire mass is 
kiuadid until tlic rubbir becomes dispersed hi the water 
.incl tin quantity of water used is at all times sufficient 
to iiiaititaiii continuously the water as the external phase 
of the s>siem during the dispersion of the rubber. 

Treatment of rubber dispendons. Dewey Sr Almy 
Clnni Co Gcr. 583.251, Aug. 31, 1033. See Brit 
324,287 (C A. 24, .*1398) . 

Rubber articles from dispersions. Kardlcy Hazell (to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,931,002, Oct. 17 
h'or iiiipioviug the water- and electrical-resistance of 
.11 tides made from rubU*r dispersions, water-sol. sub- 
stances aie removed by elcctroosmotic passage of liquid 
such as water through tlac material. App. is described. 

Molding rubber, etc., articles. Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd., The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd., Douglas P. Twiss 
and ICdward A. Murphy. Brit. 387,670, Feb. 7, 1933. 
Mohkd articles, €. g., surgeons* gloves, of , or contg., tub- 
l/er, erte , and provided with a surface finish ranging from 
a smooth mat to a coarse granular texture os desired, 
are made by applying as a coatmg to formers, melds or 
inolding surfaces the particular type of flocculent or 
gratiuhii ppt. desired, obtained from aq. disperriofis or 
euiulsiuas consisting of, or contg., rubb^, gutta-perdia,- 
fialata or similar vegc'tablc resins occurrifig natmwy or 
artificially obtained, drying the coatings thereon and 
(*ontactiug the thus produced master former, etc., with 
aq. eraulstons or dispersions of the type above (feacribed 
or sobis. of these substances in org. solvents by dipping, 
spreading, spraying, molding or electrophoresis. The 
articles may lie vnlcanizi d before removal ftgjim the master 
formers, etc. 31ic flocculent or granular ppts. may In* 
qlitain^ by the process of Brit. 3191,450 (C. A. 25, 2084} « 
Treating gurfaces of rubber artltilea. Wm. C. Gear. 
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oU'proof dothi sasolitK muze diaphTmtnu, '* 
'sAn oMtings, etc. 

i M W e nt , nMUm-fMdBtaiit rubber stock. David J. 
(to Doherty Aiesearch Co.). U. S. 1,930,437, 
pbt. "ifi. A compn. fonned fruin rublx*r, a vulcanizinR 
agent luch as S, a soft C black and less than 5% of a 
softener such as stearic acid is vulcanized and the degree 
f]l resilience of the stock after cure is controlled by tnixtng 
with the C black used a piinor portion of clmnncl black p 
before comixninding the C black with the rubber, the 
relative proiHirtions of the inaUTuUs being tt<ljusU‘d Ut 
{ptm a ruhtxr stock which when vulcanized is gasoline- 
resistant. 

Rubber-refining machine with rolls of different diam- 
eters, etc. flenry (V lirewstiT (to Farrel-Binningliain 
Co.). U. S. 1,030,873, Ck*t. 17. Mech. features. 

Rubber paving and coverings. Wee Tlieaug Sica. 
Brit. 380,828, Sept. 19, 1932. Rubber coverings loi « 
road<%, floors, roofs, ceilings, etc., are vuleanizt'd in ittn 
and consist of lui more itiiur layers o1 soflriibtier and 1 oi 
more outer layt*r.s of hard rubljrr. 'llic foujulaticni 
cleaned and sprayed with a cement mg suln. consisting 
of 1 gal. naphtha or lienzinc and I 11). of a inixt. of conipn 
plantation rubl>cr 24, whiting 12, PbO 10 and S, or its 
oquiv., 1.25 parts. The soft rubbet may be [ilantation 
rubber 73, ZnO 18, S 0, powd. nisiii 2 and CaC) IS' . The ^ 
hard layer(s) may Im? plautaiion rubber 44, 30; tiead ic- 
chiitned rubU'r 0, 10; ZnO fiO, 40; S3, ;i; hmc oi eqim . 
1,1, coloring matter 2, 0 and C black 0, 10*',' . The vul- 
canizing tnnyiibc* effected by llio inaelime of Brit. 3S0,121 
(C. A. 27, 5680). 

Waterproof indelible prints on rubber. lIinnaiiTi 
Becktiiauu. U. S. 1,930,301, Oct. 10. A watcrprcMil 
indeliiile ink is adsorbed in the pons ol a cured, colloidal 
rubU*! article of reticulate siructiite having mv»osct)pn. S 
ally visible lllter-sizc pores such as in the produetioii ol 
bank notes or documents. 

Halogenated butadienes and butenes. H. I. du Vont 
dc Neinoiiffc 8t Co. Brit. 395,131 , July 13, 1933. Addn. 
to 387,325 (C. A. 27, 4718). The process of ;jSi,325 
is effected by passing gasious ninnovinvlaeetyleiic into 
contact with a solii. ol 11 halide at a rate winch is varied 
in accordance with the product desired, a higher rate «»r ^ 
flow favoring the proihictioii of ha lobiita dienes and a 
lower rate that of halobiiti’iies. 

Substituted fatty acid amides. I (i. hail urn liul A (i. 
(Roliert Knoll, mveiitor). (lir. .582,390, Ang. 14. I9.C. 
Higher fatty acids ijr llicir esters, chloridts, amides f»T 
imino ethers aic condensed by standard process! s with 
primary or .secoiulury aromatic ainiiies sul>stituted by a 
Mde chain which contains a Urtiaty N atom. Alter 
natively, a side chain coiitg. a tcrtiarj’ N alrmi is iiitr(»- / 
duced in known niaiiner intoUie coiidinsation products oi 
higher fatty acids or their derivs. with primary or sec- 
ondary aromatic amines. The products arc useful as 
'*abststanis*' in the rubber industry and us thickening agenh 
for medicines and losmetics. Kxainplcs arc given of the 
prepn. of tlie ;p-diet]ivlaminoethoxyanilides of fdcie, 
fialmitic, hydncKUipic and chaitlinoogric acids (HCl salts 
in., resp., 85 7, 108-11, 94 0 and 87-90®); palmityl- 
niid stearyl - p - (ethyl) (diethylaiiiinoethyDamincxiiiilides ^ 
(HCl salts ni., resp., 81® andS4®); oleyl-/>-(mithyl)(di- 
ethylaminoethyOaniiiioanilide • IlCl; ^-^Itnitylaiiiino- 
licnzotc acid diethvlammoc thyl ester (HCl salt, m. IJO®); 
olcyl • N • p ~ hy<lrn\yphc‘i)Yl - JV - dictbylaminoethyl- 
amide-HCl; and stearyl -7-diet hy laminoetlioxy-l - 

naphthylainidc-HCl. 'riie following mU^nnediates arc 
described: />-diethylaminoetho\v aniline, by 170®; p- 
dicthylaniinocthylaniinophciiol, by 172 80®; and 7-di- 9 
ethylaniinoethoxy-l-naphtliylamiiie, 1)4 213-7®, m. fl*- 7®. 

Rubber vaicanization accelerator. Winfield Scott (to 
Rubber Service Lalxiratories Co.). U. S. 1,931,394, 
Oct. 17. For accelerating vulcanization there is added 
a small proportion of a c‘ompd. obtained by treating aliout 
one mol. proportirm of a Schiff's base prn^m'ed bv eom- 


binhig substantially equunol. propo^ons of au eUphatie 
amine such as butylamine amFan aldehyde such as butyl- 
aldehyde with an acid of the aliphatic serto c^tg. 4 to 
10 C atoms such as butyric acid while simultaneously 
causing the Schiff’s l»sc to react with substantially 2m6!. 

proportions of an aliphatic aldehyde such as butyraldehyde* 

Vulcanizing. Sidney M. Cadwcll (to The Naugatucl^ 
Chemical Co.). Bril. 383,(579, Nov. 24, 1932. The 
vulcanization ol rubl8*r is ccmtrolled to avoid scofcbing, 
etc., by incorporating, in addn. to an accelerator, an 
cu'idic retut ding agent and at any time before or during 
vulcanization nullifyuig the retarding effect by treatment 
with NIia. Org. and inorg. acids, acid salts, heavy metal 
salts of strong acids, acid anhydrides and chlorides, etc., 
may be ust‘il as retarders. Twelve cxaiffples are given 
showing the results with various mixes, including crepe 
and sprayed rubl)cr. 

Rubber vaicanization. Harold A. Morton. D. S. 
1,929,551, l)ct. 10. Prevulcanization of compds. contg. 
rubber, a vulcanizing agc*iit such as S and ZnO together 
with an **iiltia accelerator" such as diniethylanimontuni 
diinethyldithiocarbaiiiatc is prevented by addn. of compd.s. 
su< h as ben/010 acid or a similar compd. 

Rubber vulcanization. Rol)crt L. Sibley (to RubbtT 
‘nTvioc Laboratories Co.). H. S. 1,931,39(5, CX't. 17. 
In viiloaiiizitig with S, an accelerator is used comprising 
.1 reaction product of an org. acid halide such asphthalyl 
('hlotidi' and a inircaptoarylthiazolc deriv. of an org. 
base su(4i as u mercaptfibeiuotlnazolc deriv. of (CHt)«N4. 

Rubber vulcanization. Robert L. Sibley (to Rubber 
Sirviec laiboratoiies Co.), Brit. 391,122, Apr. IS, 
IVl<i3 The vuloaiiizatioD of niblier Is accelerated by 
adding t(» the mix a .salt of a (siibstituU^d) guanidine witli 
an f>ig. acid, e, g., diphenylgtiauidnic lienzoate, acetate 
and phthahiU , guanidine acetaU^ and phthalate, in admixt 
with 1 ol more other accelerating compds., 0 , g., tlic 
r(*action iirodui't of a niercaptoaryltliiazolc and an aro- 
matic acid halide, the crotoualdehyde deriv. of the reaction 
product ot tm rcaptoben/otbia/ole (I) and (CH3)6N4, tlic 
AcH deriv . of the reaction product of p,^'-dianiinodi- 
phetiyhiK thane and 1. 

Rubber vulcanization. Win. F. Tuley (to The Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co.). Brit. 387,454, Viih, 9, 1933. To 
avoid pre vulcanization or scorch, accelerators of the 
“ultia" or "seniiultrn" type are used with material which 
at viilcani/mg temp, tleconi poses to give NHi or aliphatic 
aniines that aid aecehTation. Such niaterial comprises 
compds of the type R 'R®NC:ONHR, where R is H or an 
.ihphatic (including aialkyl) bydrocarlion radical, R' and 
R* arc If or similar or dissimilar aliphatic or aromatic 
hydrocurboii radicals, and includes un*a, mono- and di- 
subbtituted un>as. Uxanqilcs of acidic derivs. are com- 
plex sfdts of urea and its homologs with ZnGi or amide, 
org. or inorg. acid salt^such as urea oxalate, urea-HCl, 
etc. Ill examples urea is used in conjunction with mer- 
I'aptobcnzothiazole, 2,4-dinitrophcnyl licnzothtazyl sulfide, 
tetramethyllliiuram inunosulfidc, etc. 

Vulcanizing rubber. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. Ger. 
58,3,278, Sept. 0, 1933. See U. S. l,876,99r (C. A. 27, 
208 ). 

Vulcanized products from natural or synthetic rubber, 
llerniann Mark and Ilcmrich Hopff (to I. G. Farbeniud. 
A.-C».). U. S, 1,929,373, Oct. 3, For tlie production 
of protlucts of good resistance to attrition, rubber or a 
polymeric niaU*rial derived from diolefins is treated, at 
temps, up to 100® or lower, in the presence of an inert 
solvent such as CJIq with an "org. -inorg." oxonium 
cxmipd. such as may be formed from AlCU and phtholyl 
chloride. 

Device for vulcanizing rubber soles to the 
Bata Akeiova Spolecnost. Brit. «394.564, June 29,' 

Apparatus and method for sud vulcanising 

gas-^d hollow artides of rubber, etc., e. g,, tennis hsUs. 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. Brit 394,695, • June 29, 1933. 
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^MkiWAMnlnn. Wm. R. Beldam. Brit.30njM;i Appantua for a 
aw. , Keitaer. Fr.71W 

^zingef'^Unlon-Wcrke A.-O. Brit. AmMiatttsforn 

Atiga lOp 1^. com^itiofi. Ai 

^ to litter prees. Firma I^uis Hcrrmatin. Aug. 16» 1933. 

0«r^, 243. Oct. 19p 1933. Ssrubber wabi 

S AVNStttti lor eepentiag materials of different deniitlea Ixmdcm Power C 
^ meaiie of a fluid medium. Thomas Chance. Brit .39n.4R9e Aug. 10* 
flp638pAug.l0,t933. * Centrifugal gas 

Air separators suitable for grading solid materials. ^ bustion engine c 
^Thomas J. Sturtrvaut (to Sturtevant Mill Co ). V. S. Brit. 39(5,167, Aui 
1 .933.304 <-5 -Af Nov. 7. Structural, incch and operative Device for test! 
details. Ixrt E. Richards. 

Centrifugal apparatus suitable for separating aolids Rotary gas coi 
from liquids, tio 1). Jones (to Sharpies SjK^cialty Co.) 39(5,426, Aug. 1, 1* 
U. S. 1,931,490, Ocd. 24. Various structural, ineih. and Gas-pressure re 
o|K*rative details are described. Regulator Corp.). 

Separator for classifying a mikture of aolids in a liquid, 3 ami nicch. details, 
e. g., ore pulp, or for separating solids from liquids. Gas valve suitat 
Donald Maclweaii. Brit. 390,233, Aug. 3, 1933. extinguished. Vi 


Brit.390,]60; 1 Apparatus for wasbiuggaifs. .^paivils et 4va|Mimiiei^ 
Ke&tner. Fr. 760,049, Auq. 8. 19M. 

A.-O. Brit. Apparatus for remofingbqiddpartldealiomjpMiMUBd^ 

compreaaiofi. Ammonia Casale S. A. Swwa Jd2,!3S, 
is Hcrrmatm. Aug. 16, 1933. 

Scrubber washing or purifying gaaea wltfi 
rent deniitlea Ixmdon Power Co. Ltd. and Standen L. Pearce. Bm. 
hancc. Brit .390,439, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Centrifugal gastdeaner for use wifli an tetensiloedm- 
id materials, bustion engine or for other puiposes. Andrew Swan. 
Co ). U. S. Brit. 39(5,167, Aug. 3, 1933. 

and operative Device for testing gases. Frank O. Barralet and C61- 
Ixrt E. Richards. Bnt. 396,072, Aug. 10, 1933. 

[rating aolids Rotary gas compressors. Serge R.^Seilliere. Brit. 
H'dalty Co.) 39(5,426, Aug. 1, 1933. 

il, iiie(h. and Gas-pressure regulator. Walter I. Thrall (to Reliance 
Reguktor Corp.). U. S. 1,931,777, Oct. 24. Structural 


Centrifugal apparatus suitable for separating ore pulps, 
etc. Harrison S. CcK^. U. S. 1,931,40(5, Nov. 7. Various 
structural, mech. and operative, details are dev'rilx'd. 

Centrifugal separation of materials such as star^ and 
gluten, etc. Ailx*rt i>elt/er and Albert Pelt/er, Jr. (to 
Mereo Centrifugal Separator Co., Ltd ) 1 ^. S 1 ,933,1 19. . 

CX't . 3 1 , Mcoh . features . 

Sieves. John J. Mayor. Bnt. .39(5,626, Aug. 10 , 
1933. a 

Plansiftef sieves Hetirv Sunon Ltd and Charles 
Ledger. Bnt. 396.H60, July 27. 1933 

Pan-conveyor sifting apparatus The Fife Coal Co 
Ltd. and John Paton Bnt .39(5,(502, Aug. U), 193.1 
• Metal funnel with a foldable discharge stem (which 
may be formed of thin metal) Rufus B. Lillanl. Tl. S !» 
1,936,324, Nov 14. The dischargi stem iiiay Ik* Ix'iit on 
itsedf to stop discharge wh< n <ie sired. 

Spray evaporators. Murtmus J Stain Bnt 39(5,679, 
Aug. 10 , 19;k3. 

Multiple-effect evaporators, applicable to the concentra- 
tion of milk, whey, gelatin, glue, lactic acid, fruit juices, 
vitamins, sugar, blood, etc Alfred R. Jahii. Bnt. 
.396,957, July 27, 103.3 

Apparatus for evaporating liquids by circulation 
Ese'Iier Wyss Mascdiiiitiifalinken A -Cl Swiss I (50, Hit. 
Apr. 17, I 9 ;«. 

Apparatus for evaporating solutions to dryness 'riieo- 
dor LichUmlx'rger. Cler. .677,(5S6, Jum 2, 1933 

Dryiny; devices for separated coarse material in ball or 
tube nulls Fried. fCnipp Onisonwirk A -(1 Bnt 
306,912, July 27, 19.3.3. In a fxill mill in which an air 


Gas valve suiUble fon stopping gas flow when a is 
extinguished, h'nedneh Tnidwig. IT. S. 1,9:14,020, 
Nov. 7. Mei h. features. 

Apparatus for taking samples of gas such as that from 
a main at timed intervals (laylord 11. Halvorson. U. S. 
1,9.32,.6H2, (X*t. 31. Various structural and operative 
details an dcscTitx'd. 

4 Hollow condensing or refrigerating tower suitable 
for treating acid gases. Ottniar Conradty. D. S. 1,932,- 
9.64, Get. 31. A toig^T is formed of hollow cylindric^ 
sei*tious oi cailxinai'eous niatenal such as coal or graphite. 

Apparatus for heating liquids at high pressure to hikh 
temperatures, particularly for use in cracking and dia- 
tiliing oil and in distilling glycerol and adds. Robert A. 
Carlet<in Bnt. 396,709, July 12, 1933. 

Device for treati^ liquids with a volatile extraction 
^ agent. Enuir Laiigfeldt and Ragnvald HeUenid. Ger. 
677,(52(5, June 2, 19.33. 

Photoelectric cells. N. V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrie- 
ken. Bnt .39(5,348, Aug. 3, 1933. In the prepn. of an 
alkali metal electrode excess alkali metal, a. g., Cs, is 
n moved by providing 1 or moie metals in the cell, outside 
the photiKlet electrode, capable of forming an alloy 
with said alkali metal at below 160'*. The metals may be 

5 Zii. Cd, Hg, Sn, Pb or (V. 

'^ite luminous effects in electrified neon tubes. 
Rudolph de launpreeht (to Cold White Light Inc.). 
If S 1,9.31,629, Oct. 24. Tu1x*s arc filled with Ne with 
the addition of a decolorizing gas produced by adding 
IT 2 S ()4 to ZnO in small regular increments. 

X-ray tube. Albert Bouwers (to N. V. Philips* Oloei- 
lampenfabriekcn) . IT. S 1 ,933,(N)5, Oct. 31 . 


juiy ivnM. Ill a nail imll in which an air R5ntgen-ray ammratus N V PhiliiM’ aWilMutum 
rent rat nes thf grwnd niatiruil t<» a sittt-r whw Uie 7 fabricV.cn. Brit, awlmf. Auk. 14. IM;!!* ***”* 


Rei kitt & Sons 


ijoarse malenal is si-pd. and eondiuted bark to the mill Cathode-ray and 'Rfotgen 

i^bular drier. Nicdcrlausit/er-Kohletiweiki (Set fitlwiii fiiKle aii 
rj7fi.l55. May «. I«:« A.Wn to A-55.(!7X ((’ A 26. schM??.^’”LSonal 

Btower lor tube driers. Ma-chincnfal)rik BuiVau 1^"; 2 f). UKW. 

R. Wolf. A -O (Jer h77,(W, June 2 , I» 3 ;j. ’ 

Trough drier with rotating hot gas drum. Buttmr- * *’f*’ 7 ccn a Wehndt cj 

WerkcA.^. Gcr. r,77.77(i!jhmc3. 1 H 33 cath.»dc foni)-ng a coiicd. sour.-c 

Vacuum drier for pasty materials. Kcikitt & Stms * 

Ger. 677,«)1, June 3 , fwrtition from a •rniaU cylmder 

Vacuum drum drier suiUble for drying milk, etc smaUer‘^^o^w ‘7 if 

Hcn^ 1 >. Mil^ and Umcan B. M.mlg«S!?y (t«. BulSfo dZoy t£ Ude 

C^7Z.ctur^r.'mcc{;‘’and d.': H *55SSd"^BriJ*5w.S; jS 

sr :„5 'JSS ' sHl: 

Sicmpclkamp (trading as G. Siimpclkaiiip & Co ) Bnt j 

8»J.fl21. Aug. 10. 19 f«. Pi'iwiiip Hnt. charge devK>c, «. g., a rectifier, 

B and John Sc field 


npp. with spray no/zles arc given. 


^ fabrieketi. Brit. 39(5,803, Aug. 14, 193:1. 

Cathode-ray and R 6 ntgen-ray tubes. Tclcfunken 
(k*sellsehuft fur drahVose Telegraphic in. b. H. Brit 
396,882, July 27, 1933 

Cathode-ray tubes. Allgemeine Klektricitiits-Gescll- 
schaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Bnt. ;i96,f>t5(), July 20 , 19.33. In a gas-filli^d tube an 
« lectrode, such as a disk with a central aperture, ia dis- 
g posi'd Ix'tweeii a Wchnelt cylinder and a thermionic 
1 athfxle fornrng a coned . sourc*e of electrons. The cathode 
consists of a Ni tube coutg. a heating wire aepd. by a 
partition from a small cylinder coated with BaQ, the end 
of the tu^ being dosed by a cap having an aperture 
smaller than that in the disk. The disk is connected 
directly with the anode 

(fofo^-rsy tabes. Win. Richard BoUimoK and IcsUc- 
r. H Bedford. Bnt. 396,422, July 31, 1033. 

appantac. Allgemkmc Blektricitfits< 4 >- 
^llscliaft (to Iiiti*rnati(mal General Electric Cos. Inc.)* 
Bnt, 3W,928, Aug. 17, 1933. In a dependent arc tfs- 
charge devK*e, e. g., a rectifier, a magnetk: fidd of 
gaussra IS applied to the discharge spoce at ridit angles to 
me elcctrostafic field lietween a directly or iadtre^y 
heated cathode and an anode to cause the eIBcieiicy 
to have a max. value. The device may contain Mg. 

Discharge apparatus. Ted E. Poulke (to The Wtfrh 





ate 


skz 


to. jm. m.m, awi Si 

1033, A tttliodei^ Im «t Imt i cto^tmde 

coiuMar of 0 fidwaiMloii^ #. f., df NL liaite a portkm 
of its tohos to wbidi tho tfoir is to eoAed costed 
nith stt sc^tiitt autNitsiice hst^ a ivork foaetion 
lArar thaa that of Al, c, Ba> iiilatd wiOi BaO» 
the remainder is coated with material having a hiidior 
work fawetiai than that of the aetivatiiig substaiice^ s. g., 
Al, AltQi, Sb« 8e» CuO. 

Bloctrk diaeiisiis device, Frederick Bafttm (to 
General Blec, Co.), U. S. 1,934,477, Nov. 7. A device 
is described whkdi comprises an envelope eontg. S^thode, 
an anode and a control member formed entire^ of metal 
and coated with’^Ag, On or Pb which may ht carried on 
on underlying metal such as Mo. 

Blactrio diadiarge tnbsB. N. V. PhiUps* Glofnampen- 
fabrieken. Fr. 41,744, Mar. 20, 1033. Addn. to 720,219. 

Oii-dhNdias|s tubes for use with electric cut-outs 
Francis T. Jeiudas. Brit. 307,105, Aug. 14, 1033. 

Disdurgc tubes operating wUhout appreciable gaa 
C. H. F. Mbiler A.-G. Brit. 390,030, Aug. 17, 


Dieduttfe tubes contdnlng gas or mercury vapor. 
Kugene A. Oiard (to Igranic Electric Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
390,908, Aug. 17, 1033. 

Oaeeoue disdittia tubea. Hans J. Spanner and Carl 
J. H. R. V. Wedel (to Electrons, Inc.) . U. S. 1 ,a34,a3(», 
Nov. 14. An hicandescible electron-emissive cathode 
subject to ionic bombardment comprises at least on its 
surface a double metal compd. such as a Ba-Ni nitride or 
the l^c which Is ncm-vaporizable at temps, at which the 
catheme has an emissivity substantially equal to the 
omisstvity of BaO at 050** . 

Luminoua gas disdisiie tubes. Uncon Ltd. and U*on- 
«ird H. Soundy. Brit. 393,804, July 27, UK13. 

Apparatus for controlling the vacuum in vacuum dis- 
chaige apparatus. Walter Dallenbach. U. S. 1,933,097, 
Oct. 31. 

Introducing active metal into evacuated electric dis^ 
charge devtos. Jan H. dc Boer, Johan L. II. Jonkcr and 
Karel M. van Gcsscl (to Radio Corp. of America). U. S, 
1 ,9.31 ,047, Oct. 24. A mixt. of active metal (.such as Ba 
from Ba azide) together with a rcfractoi^ insulating 
material such as MgO or Zr oxide sufiiciciit in amount to 
rindcr the mixt. electric'ally insulating is placed in an 
tvacualcd elec, discharge device and heated to vaporize 
some of the metal. 

Thermionic discharge tubes. Conipagnie francaise 
|)oiir rcxploitation dcs prac£d6s Thomson -Houston. Fr. 
41,ri()5, Jan. 28, 19:13. Addn. to 723,932. The cathodes 
tin formed of piled disks with emissive substance. 

Thermionic discharge tubes. Compagnie francaihc 

pour rcxploitation dcs proc4d4s Thcmiscm -Houston. Fr. 

I I ,fw9. Mar. 10, 1933. Addn. to 783,932. 

Thermionic cathodes. AUgcmcine Blcktricit«its-Gc- 

Mllschaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Hnt :495,529, July 20, 1933. A cathode, particularly 
ioi Braun and Roni gen-ray tubes, consists of a pin- 
4uped electroh-eniitting portion which is heated by cm- 
ihutuin and (or) radiation from another iion-eniitting 
t>ortion and hia a cross-section corresponding to the de- 
Mru! shape of the fluorescent speck. The pin may be 
fil>ped wi^ alk.-earth oxide, or the tip may be hollow and 
tillul with the oxide. 

Themtionic cathodes. SiegmundLoewe. Brit. 395,537, 
Inlv 20, 1033. In mfg. highly emissive cathodes for 
n (tillers, amplifiers or oscillation generators a super- 
fi^ullv oxidisikl cathode core, e. g., a W wire, is intro- 
(luiMl into an atm. of h highly emissive metal, e. g., Ba, 

III vacuum furnace and heated to a temp, to react 
witli the vapor to form a coating of BaO thereon, after 
ivfiuh excess vapor issremoved by pumping or condensing 
•mil a part of the wke is mounted as a catb^ in a thermi- 
miK tube, heatedHo degastfy it and convert any residuai 
ti\<lro\ide or carbemte into the pure metal oxide and 
tiiiallv provided with a edating of highly emissive metal 

huU is evapd. within the tube. The latter metal may 
^•. Uie same as that VttDQorhBed to form the oxide but 


^ peeferahly eonslsts af a 1 
point. fOnmetit curterial, preferaH 


higher evapn. 

F — — ■ M l ,, jiMWftwiMMKv' Rr, nuty be 
coated initially with W oxide by iflttodncitig a loosely* 
wound coU thereof into a fumace contg. H with aapto- 
portion of HiO. 

Thermionic caOmdea. Wm. F. Winter, Jr. (to The 
British Thomson-Houstoft Go. Ltd.). Brit. 305,794, 
July 27, 1933. A cathode comprises a heating member, 

2 a metal cylinder having radial metallic members, s. g., 
of Ni, mounted thereon and layers of ethisshre material, 
s. g., a Ba compd., filling the spaces between Uie radial 
members (disks). 

Thermionic catoodes. Radioafcticngesellschaft D. S. 
Loewe and Ernst Waldschmidt. Brit. 395,862, July 27, 
1933. Highly emissive cathodes arc made by producing 
on a W wire a coating of the higher oxides WQi and WiOi, 
reducing these to WO* and vaporizmg an alk.-earth metal, 

3 s. g.y Ba, on the WOj. The W wire is initially cleaned by 
passing through a furnace at 400 to oxidize the sur- 
face and bum off org. matter and then passing through a 
molten alk. mass, s. g., NaOH at 300-400*^, to remove 
the oxide and impurities. Prior to passing through the 
mass it may also be passed through a soln. of bichromate 
in coned. HsSOi to make org. impurities, r. g., aromatic 
oils, sol. in HiO and then through HjO baths. The cleaned 

^ wire is passed through a furnace at 700” to form the higher 
oxides and then through a reducing furnace, through 
which a pn'^hcated mixt. of H and steam pasms, to form 
the WO 2 . App. is described. 

Thsimionic cathodes. A-C St>ark Plug Co. Brit. 
396,614, Aug. 10, 1933. Electron-emitting dcctrodes 
for vacuum or gas-filled tubes comprise a homogeneous 
alloy of Ni, Cr and Ba, Sr and (or) Ca, the alloy being 
oxidized on its surface. It may mniain 0.01 0.2% Bl 

& and 0.5-10^0 Cr, and 1.5-2% Mn or other deoxidizing 
metal, e, g., Ca, may be added to fac^ilitate rolling and 
drawing. The electrode, which is oxidized by heating in 
air, O or COt, is finally activated by heating to t(XX) UXX)” 
in a vacuum or inert gas, e. g.. A, He. 

Thermionic cathodes. Bernhard Erber and Alfred 
Schwitzer (trading as Gustav Ganz & Co.) . Brit. 396,905, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Addn. to 371,419 ( C. A . 27, 2350) . 
Thermionic cathodes. The M-O Valve Co. Ltd., 


Mark Benjamin, Charles E. Ransley and Colin J. Smithells. 
Brit. 397,132, Aug. 16, 1933. A core for an oxide-coated 
cathode contauxs not more than 5% of Ti and (or) Al. 
When Al is present, the core contains not substantially 
less than 2% thereof. The main constituent is preferably 
Ni but may be Ni alloys, Fe or Pt. Ti may be introduced 
as F>-Ti, ttie final alloy contg. Fe and Ti. 

Thermionic valves. Bernhard Hrbcr and Alfred 
7 Sc'hwitzer (trading as Gustav Ganz & Co.). Brit. 396,- 
527, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 371 ,419 ( C. A . 27, 2350) . 

Then&onic valves. Arcturus Radio Tube Co, Brit. 
396*799, Aug. 14, 1933. 

Thermionic vslveB. Rogers Radio Tubes Ltd. Brit. 
397,126, Aug. 15, 1933. 

Thermionic valves. Julius Pintsch A.-G. Brit. 397,- 
216, Aug. 24, 1933. 

e Thennionic valves for wireless receiving apparatus. 
Frank M. Hills and John S. Faulkner. Brh. 396,436, 
July 27, 1933. 

Thermionic wave amplifiers. Radioaktletu^Uscliaft 
D S. Loewe and Paul Kapteyn. Brit. 395,813# July 27, 
19:f3. Addn. to 395,050 ( C. A . 28, 7) . 

Thermostatic regulslion for electric discharge apparatus. 
Compagnie francaise pour rexploitation des proc4d4s 
Tlmmami-Hoiuiton. Fr. 41,726, Mar. 20, 1933. Addn. 
9 to 728,612. 

Rotary smelting fomaoe operated by ooai dust. Ge- 
Iwiidcr Btihlcr. Swts8l01#000, Aug. 1, 1933. 

Gss-fired furnace nsbig compfenwd gaa. Indugas 
Industrie- und Gasofen-Bauges. m. b. H. and Christian 
Pf^. Ocr. 1)8^,437, Oct. 13. 1033. and 686.000. Oct. 16. 
n083. • 

Vertical ratwt fumacea. Drakes Ltd. and Matcellaa 
Tkompaon. Bilt. 306.128, Aug. 8. 1088. 
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Botuy Ulin. Mikael Vofd'JocgeMen. Brit. 305,729, 
21, 1083. * 

• ximiiel kUiit. Gibbons Brothers Ltd. and Wm. B. 
C^bbras. Brit. 395,983, July 27, 1933. 

Fumace operatton. Willibald Trinks (to leibbcy-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co.). U. S. 1,933,571, Nov. 7. In the 
operation of furnaces such as those for glass manuf., 
products of combustion are taken of! and cooled, mixed 
with gaseous fud, tlie gaseous fu(*l is cracked, and the mixt. 
is fed to the fumace. App. is described. 

Mogaas feeder for a fumace. Charles 1). C. Mathews. 
Brit. 396, a39, July 21, 1933 
Apparatus for heating liquids for use in process plants. 
Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. and Christopher H. Davy. 
Brit. 396,470, Aug. 10. 1933. 

Safety devices for gas-heated appliances. Kohc*rt 
Bosch A.-G. Bnt. 3K4,2(M), Dec. 1, 1932, and 395,964, 
July 27, 1933, addn. to 3H4,2(K). 

Temperatur^control device for oil burners. Blliott I). 
Harrington (to Gimeral Klee. Co.). XT. S. 1,932,209, 
Oct. Various stnicturul and operative details are 
dcs(*rilied. 

Heat-exchange apparatus. Kuiinett K. Atiiiis. U. S. 
1 ,932,950, Oct. 3 1 . Structural features. 

Plate heat exchangers for drying apparatus, etc. Soc. 
pour rind, chini. d B^e. Bi it. 395,005, July 20, 193.3. 

Plate heat-exchangers for fluids. Reginald L, Monday. 
Brit. 390,096, July 31 , 1933. 

Apparatus for heating and distilling water. Marie P. 
Beraud. U. S. 1 •931,338, Del. 24. Sirurturul featuies. 

Means for the automatic control of air-humidifying 
apparatus. Brcckneli, Munro & Rogers (1928) Ltd. 
ittid Henry J. Dolman. Bnt . 390,420, Aug. 2, 193.3. 
•Apparatus for producing crystals from concentrated 
solimons. Compugnie de produits ihitniques et eicc'iro- 
m^tallurgiques Alms, hroges et Caitiarguc. Bnt. 390,013, 


^ layer of non-coherent heat^lnsolaHng materisl eudi as 
loam, diatomite or asbestos. 

Device for detennlniiig the percentage of potassfaim 
in chambers eontsining pohuMiim sndi as Werner 

Edhdrster. U. S. 1,^,063, Oct. 31. Various structund 
and operative details are given of a device for detg. K 
by means of its emitted y-tays^ 

Apparatus for tenting and recording the tensile strength 
o of materials. Frank A. Valentine (to Henry L. Sasit 
^Co.). U. S. I,a35,421, Nov. 14. Structural and mcch. 
features. 

Miring valve suitable for use with hot and cold fluids. 
QydeM. Hamblin. U. S. 1,932,404, Oct. 31. 

Mixing device for liquid, aemi-llquM and powdery 
materials. Paul Lenart. Gcr. 577, 9^, June 7, 1933. 
Addn. to 570,528 {C. A. 27, 6586) . 

Apparatus for extracting soluble material from mixtures 
3 of insoluble and soluble materials to estimate the relative 
solubility of the latter.* Paul KOttgen. Ger. 577,579, 
June 1, 1933. 

Apparatus for estimating the relative proportions of 
solids of different particle size in gases. Zeiss Ikon A.-G. 
(Ham Tappen, inventor) . Ger. 586,026, Oct. 14, 1933. 

Madilne for estimating the water content of sand, 
etc. Toledo Scale Mfg. Co. Ger. 586,115, Oct. 18, 1933. 

Apparatus for coating sheets of glass, iKurcelsin, enamel, 
^ cellulose acetate or condensation products of fonnslde- 
hyde with phenol orouies with solutions of wholly or 
partially polymerized or polymerizable unsaturated or- 
ganic compounda such as vinyl acetate, butadiene and 
esters of acrylic or metacrylic add. R6hm & Haas A.-G. 
Brit. 396,097, July 31, 1933. 

RoUer-and-hreast mills. Lionel G. Holmes. Brit. 
390,063, Aug. 10, 1933. 

s Ball-and-ring mills. Krvin O. Bailey, Perry R. Cassidy 
aud Ralph M. Hardgrove (to Babcock & Wilcox Ltd.). 


Aug, 10, 1933. 

Means for preventing accumulation of air in a pump for 
delivering measured quantities. Aiidn'as Slihl. Brit. 
397,083, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Steel pallet for sintering apparatus. Albin P. Watzkr. 
D.S. 1,932,490,01.31. 

Safety screen device suitable for use in openings of 
containers such as those for holding volatile combustible < 
liquids. John K, Simmonds and Chatlcs Peterson. 
U. 8. 1,933,480, Oct. .31. Structural details. 

Apparatus for conditioning air by water sprays. Samuel 
M. Anderson (to B. K. Sturtevant Co.). XT. S. 1 ,933,039, 
Oct. 3 1 . Structural and oiK*rativc details . 

Pressure-resisting dosures for vessels such as used 
for liquid carbon dioxide. Cecil S. H:'ll (to Imperial 
Chemical ludustrics Ltil.). IT. S. 1,932,135, Oct. 24. - 
Mcch. features. 

Apparatus for indicating the density of liquids in 
tanks, vacuum pans, etc. Fred J. Postel. U. S. 1 ,932,228, 

< )ct. 24. Various structural and operative details «re 
descritH*d. 

Device for diffusing and radially distributing a gaseous 
fluid, more particularly air for ventilation, but also adapted 
for use in dust-separating apparatus. Norman J«'. John- 
ston. Bnt. .390,4r)8, Aug. 10, 193.3. 1 

Apparatus for oxidizing carbon monoxide such as that 
produced by internal-combustion engines. Isidore Paster- 
nack (8% to Harry E. Brown). U. S. 1,933,997, Nov. 7. 
Structiural details. 

Container for bleadiing solutions such as those used 
with peroxide solutions. Willi Hundt (to Deutsc^hc 
Gold- and Klber-S(‘heidcanstalt vomi. Rocssler). U. 8. 
1,931,798, Oct. 24. A container resistant to themetion . 
ot active O compds. and to sudden changes in temp. ^ 
comprises a strong outer vessel which may he formed of 
brickwork, a thin inner vessel of concrete not influencing 
or influeo!^ by active O compds., and an intermediate 


Brit. 390,614, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Ball mills with drying means. I^Yantisck Wicsiier and 
Vratislav Malik. Brit. 390,(i08, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Grinding mills and apparatus. George Porteus. Brit. 
396,400, Aug. 2, 1933. Iti a mill in which the Bust-laden 
air is discharged to a cyclone, the air returning to the mill 
m a closiri circuit, the air outlet of the cyclone has asso- 
ciated therewith a hood or canopy delivering into the sub- 
stantially closed i)ath or circuit. 

Floati^ roof and seal for tanks. Clayton L. Day (to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.). U. S. 1,932,398, Oct. 31. 

Floating roof for tanks for holding volatile oils, etc. 
Harry C. Boardman (to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.). 
U. S. 1,932,394, Oct. 31. 

Tank (with a floating roof) for storage of liquids. 
Otterbeiii A. Bailey (to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.). 
XJ. S. J ,932,392, Oi*t. 31. Structural features. 

Tank (with a floating ro<ff) for holding volatile oils, etc. 
Walter Garskc (to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.). U. S. 
1,932,403, Oct. 31. 

Acetylene generator of the carbide-feed type. EstoiiW. 
Weaver. XJ. S. 1,932,565, Oct. 31. Structural and mcch. 
details. 

Thermostats. John L. Hodgson, Alexander Ivanoff 
and Giles P. K. Howard. Brit. 396,085, July 17, 1^. 
'IVinps. that arc measured by thermocouples or elec, 
pyrometers or flows whose rale is made to causey voltage 
variation are controlled by arranging the tiicrmocouple, 
pyrometer or resistance in a Wheatstone bridge, potentiome- 
ter or ratiometei which is balanced only at the desired 
temp., damping the galvanometer or ratiometcr pointer 
intermittently and causing the clamped pointer to control 
the temp, or flow. 

Thermostatic device suitable for controlling the mixing 
of hot and cold fluids. Chester I. Hall (to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,934,499, Nov. 7. Structural and mech. 
details. 
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Bgbert Wation Magnstor. Wortley F. Rudd. Ind. 
Cuf. Chem. 25» 1406(1933). — Biogmphy witihi portrait. 

O. G. 

Rotea oo Liabig. H. Waldeck. Sharm. ZeniralkaUe 
74,648-51(1033). W. O. £. 

Public liability aad diemical aducatioii. Hr* Barih- 
quake precautioaa in the cheniiatry laboratoqr* Park 
L. Tuirill. /. Ckem, Education 10, 721-*6(1933); cf. 
(7.-4.27, 4723. E. H. 

Developmenti in chemical engineering education. 
D. B. Keyes. J. Chetn. Education 10, 717-20(1033). 

Developments in the teaching of chemiatry and chemical 
engineering at King's College, London. Anon. Ind. 
Chemist 9, 30;i -6( 1933) . * E. H. 

Class exercises in the industrial chemistry course. II. 
Economic survey of a chemical commodity. Kenneth A. 
Kobe. /. Chem. Education 10, 738-40(1033); cf. C. A. 
28, 0. K. H. 

Lecture demonstration of the arc process. Paul 
Arthur and Cecil V. King. J. Chem. Education 10, 748 

(1033). K. 11. 

Development of the electronic theory of valency. 

C. A. Buehler. J. Chem. Educatiem 10, 741-5U933). 

S E.H. 
dons between stereodiemistry and physics. Peten 
. /. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1360-71 . — Fittecnth Faraday 
. G. G. 

method of colorimetry, li. A. lloustoun. Ehit. 
.6, 045-t53( 103^1). A simple method for describmg 
us presented which requires only common app. such 
peotrotneU*r and Nicol eyepiece. E. J. K. 
Coldrimetry with photoelectric cells Eudolf Seifert. 
Suddeut. Apoth.-Zig. 73, 697 8(1933). W. O. £. 

The virial and molecular structure. J. C. Slater. J 
Chew. Phyius I, 087-91(1933); cl. C. A. 26, 6799.— 
The virial theorem is apidied to a mol. if external forces 
are applied to keep tlu nuclei fixed. It penmts sep detns. 
of the kinetic and potential eruTgies foi all configura- 
tions of the nuclei from tlic total-<*nergy cuives as 
dcrivid from expt, or tlicorv. Such poti*iitiul- and ki- 
netic -energy curves arc derived for sunplc fonns of the 
total H'nergy curves Jor diatomic niols. These can be 
leadily interpnted as indicating ImukI fomiatiou m at- 
tractive fonts. The method can be extended to apply 
to more complicated niols. and to solids. M. M. 

The occurrence of imivalency in the system of the 
elements. Hans Schmid. Angew. Chem. 46, 691-7 
(1933). — A conipn hensivc treatise on the subject of 
imivalency based on the theory ^f at. structure. With 
the exception ol the alkali and ulk. earth metals about 18 
elements form univalent coinpds. Of these 11 fall iu the 
8th, 7tl] and the 1st groups. Only Kh, Os and Ir of the 
Stii group are not known to exhibit umvaJency. Forty- 
one references Karl Katnniernieycr 

The diamagnetic susceptibility of the hydrogen mole- 
cule. K6tar6 Honda and Tokutar6 llirune. Z. Physik 
84, 208 11(1933).- 1 he H2 mol., apart from its dia- 
iiiaguctisun, shows a i>axainagnctistii due to the magnetic 
moment up by thermal rotation. This paramagnetism 
is independent of temp, and accounts for the difference 
between the observed and calcd. susceptibility. 

R. Pderls 

Penneability of iron (to 100 meter waves) in a high- 
frequency field. V. llfuison. J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 
1, 814-22(1931). — ^Thc penneability decreases as the 
frequency increases. The decrease does not depend 
essentially on the species of iron. F. H. Rathmann 
Paramagnetic propertiea of Co'*"** in very dilute aolution. 
R. Merder. itelv. Phys. Acta 6, 240-2(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 1804. — The variation of magnetic susceptibility 
of CoClt 8bln. with temp, and oonen. is measured. The 
Cuf^ const, is independent of oonen., but diminishes 
wi(h temp. The no. .of Weiss magnetons drops from 


24.3 at room temp, to 18.1 at 177%. These results 
are at variance with the values expected from q)ectrD- 
acopic data as the angular momentum is most probably 
coupled to the surrounding solvent mols. B. B. 
Temperature and nressure dependence of the dielec^ 
s constant of gaseous bromine and iodine chloride. Karl P. 


‘ constant of gaseous bromine and iodine chloride. Karl P. 
Luft. Z. Physik 84, 767-82(1033).— llie dipole moment 
of Br is less than 10'”^* e. s. u.; that of ICl is about 
6 X 10-« R. Pderls 

Anomalous diaperdon of the dielectric constant of 
Rochelle salt. Gcmg Busch. JETc/v. Pliyr. Xdo 6, 315-86 
(1033). — The obser^tion of Errcra (C. A. 25, 3016) 
that Rochelle salt possesses an anomalous dispersion of 

3 the dielec, const, is confirmed. This anomaly in the re- 

gion of X ■■ 2(XX) m. is due to piezotilbe. oscillations 
because the crit. frequency varies with the dimensions of 
the crystal. The bridge method of detg. the diclec. 
const, with cond. conqiensation is described. Directions 
for growing single crystals of Rochelle salt are given as 
well as a very useful method of cutting the crystal a^ 
polishing it. Egon Brctscher 

Investigation of the space diarges in ice. G. Oplatka. 

4 Ilelv. Phys. Acta 6, 108 209(1933).— The diclec. const, 
at very low frequencies was found previouriy to exceed 
150. The course of the potential m a capacity contg. 
ice as didec. was detd. wi^ a test rod. A Imear increase 
of potential as a function of the distance from the electrodes 
was found for very pure ice, but a sharp rise in dose 
proximity of ice contg. traces of CO> or NH|. This proves 
that the high dielec, const, above 80 of impure ice is dae 

e to .space charges. Egon Brctsdier 

The polar structure of molecules and the nature of the 
secondanr valence forces. Gunther Bricglcb. Z. physik. 
Chem. B23, 105-30(1033).— A discussion of van der 
Wools forces in the mol. G. M. Murphy 

Polarity of chemical compounds. III. Kenichi Higadii. 
BuU. Inst. Phys. -Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 771-0 
{W6^){Ahslracis 1 (in English) published with Sci. Papers 
Inst. Phys -Chem. Research (Tokyo) 22, Nos. 450 3); 

6 cf . C. A 27, 2358. — EtiO was further examd. os a solvent 
for the elec, moment dttu. Diclec. const, and d. of the 
same at diffcictit temps, were detd. for sdns. of EtOIl 
(1), (CHsOH)s (U) and AcOH (HI). The dec. moments 
of solute inoLs. were calcd. as foUows: I —60** 1.5i; 
— 4(»® l.O*; —20** 1.6*; 0" l.Oi; 10® 1.7i. 25® 1.70 
U —60" 1.24; -40® 1.61; —20® 1.9o; 0® 2.38; 20® 
2.3.. m -60® 0.7,; -40® 0,8.; —20® O.Oi; 0® 1.0,; 
15® I.I4; 20® 1.17; 26® 1.23 (unit 10 « e. s. u.). I 

^ shows a very simple polarization component curve and 
satisfies approximately Debye's equation « a + 
(b/T) in EtsO, while thts equation is not applicable 
to^II or to in. IV. Ibid. 780-9. — Dielec, const, and 
d. were detd. for solns. of cetyl ale. (I) and a- (11) and 
/3-naphthols (IH) in Phil (IV), C«Hi4 (V) and £t«0 
(VI), and the dec. moments of solute mds. were found 
as follows; I 20-60® 1.70-1.60 (in IV); 20-60® 1.30- 

8 1.58 (in V); 0 20® 1.79 (in VI); H 20-60® 1.40-1.43 
(in IV); 26® l.Ol (in VI); m 26® 1.53 (in IV) (unit 
10 c. s. u.) . The dipole moment values of I are const, 
in the temp, range 0® to 60®, and arc the same as those of 
lower aliphatic ales.; the moments of 11 and HI found in 
IV arc a little smaller than these of other sics, but are far 
greater than the values 1.00 and 1.3 X lO^^'e. s.u. given 
byPuchalikforHandnKcf. C. 4. 26,3708). K. K. 

Report on the paramagnetic rotatory polarization. 

9 Jean Becqucrcl and W. J. de Haas. Rapports et Com- 
munications, No. 31, He Congr. intern, jroid, Buenos 
Aires; CommunicaUons Kamerlingh Onnes Lab. Unie. 
Uiden Suppt. 74, 1-35(1032); cf. C. A. 26, 3154-5.— 
Tne Fanday effect is readily due to 2 phenomena, one 
connected wiro diamagnetism, the other with para- 

* magnetism. These dffects can be sepd., in some minerals 
and uniaxial ctyitals contg. some of the rare earths, 
by magneto-c^tioal expts. at very low temps. The re- 
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Mith 1(0 IICl iiid NiOII diiiiiuish tin viscosit\ at 
liif^het od eimcn*> Init no max oecins \ 1 

Form elasticity of thin layers of water H Ihiv igin 
/ Ptiwik SA, U it 1 L\( IS ol w ill 1 ol a thick ^ 

msslcssthiiil ■) > 10 'em hioukhi Ih ti/vien ),lassplate^ , 
show the eUstiL hehivioi ol solids, t t , lluv cm triiis 
imt Irmsvii i sliissi H Peurls 

Theory of thermoelectric potential between semi 
conductor and metal according to Fermi s statistics 
(- Moiich /*/V/\\/A83 M7 '■.J I0>>). cf ( 1 27. 

n lh( eontiel of i nu t il iiid i si mu oiidnetor 
i(])n lilts I li insiiioii tiom m eiitiuU diMiui ited 
1 eriin gi ot chctioiis (o i non degeiiir iti d elis ii d - 
)i \ (ombm ilioii foiimili thenfore ipplu 1 hi 
lonmd i a),t(i s leeut iliU witlitlu me istm nu nti on C n < > 

R iMerl 

Some electrical properties of calutc Sidikuhi Shim 
1/11 S// Pi pis I In ) ti /nif I »t ,I irst Si r 22 'iiO OS 

noi ) I Join nil I iiti nil Ills ui n idn d elurgi and if 
nio\ei\ I mil it isioiulndid fliU J ip ini i ediile hi no 
eoiidinsid pol in/ ition Mu qipiKiu eond is itTictid 
l)^ the pitviuiisU Lp])hed poll iiti il \t * tin n si tinei ' 
lor thi diiietiiiii of tin t i\is i i tiini gn itii ill in lot 
the dinitjon pi rpi ndieid ii to ilu • ixi tin \ iiiitioiiot 
(Olid dm to th( di ocn oi flu p it illi 1 p einiiii he gins 
if l|S 0 ind lontiniii to S)(l Imt tin viriition for tin 
otliii i])]>e 11 111 I I ingi (to n SI i to StO 

\ I Cf \ mill 11 Ho elu 

Eflect of surface charges on measurements of the 
conductivity of poor conductors A !> (loldh inline t 
/ /Vfvi/A 84 . 1 * I 10 ) 1 hi ( mdition uniKrvihuh 

nrfiie dutgi t n >n l\ ill el luli nu innnunt win 
stniluil In tlu I \|>l dSiill / Pfnsil 76. f»»(|0^„ ) 
iiisnihiunt i 111 w I t ik n to i\ ml n n lioni tin 

oiirii I Hi nil 

Pie put at ion anil properties of thin lead sulfide films 
with special referenet to their detector action 1 (*ir 
hull Himlniiiii] A lid/ 6S 1 11(1) >) Minors 
il HhS II pi diu (1 I \ iiiiiiiei i ni in i I itli it >0 . mil 
]>KptJ h\ niiMiiL, ({iiielh put if ** t NiOH with 1 
put ol I iiii\l oM p irt it I I \i ( )) to fi 111 ol 

tlnouTi j vii kolhiit ( I 22 I 1 >1 ) lirfeet imitoi 

lie ohi mild onl\ wli ii tlu iln n in on eli ir for I mm 

iflei mm ( I ion Ilu Ih i pit i nt i i i oiiipli \ ion 

who t d ( oiiipii 1 Lilih/id h> Oil ion lollould HhS 
IS Jit I loiniid 1 hi pptii ot I hS troiii tin loinpleN i 
loinpUti 1 xpi It \ ill ill ti mil iiidie iti i ttiii| 
eoiil oi * till the \iloiiU Xddn ol Sn Sl> ot \ 

hi Ips fotiii pt ill el Tiiinoi Ilu HI S niinoii d on qu irt/ 
mu I jli , l*t, I e \\ C. 1 \g Hi Sn mil Si hnl not on 
kn OI Cii dlo\s 11 till ]d iti wi imiiiirid litii tin 

nntiil elniidiiii s di vilopid i loo i non nuiioting di po it 
foiiniil 1 hi HliSilipoited i i miiioi wi pioporfiond 
ii tlu ml Ki ixteiit, ind \ itiid Ir im (I 22 / tlnekiusson 
in lit/ lot) 14 on Ni \ithut 1 In elm 

Variation in the electrical conductivity of some hydrous 
minerals with temperature Sul ikielii Slnim/n Sr k/ki 
h(pt^ J t h( I n Imp I ni 1 ir I Si i 22 li I I>1 H){») 

SI ( t 27 H)/li (» (f 

The electric conductivity of Cu^Pd and Cu^Pt alloys 
with superlattice and random stnicture at low tempera 
tures II I Seiiimn / Phwik 84, ^ x fil(lM{,) 

I 111 risisiiuei eiiixe ol fhise dlo> does not depend 
upon wluthei tlu> show i i mdoiii distiihutioii of thi 2 
hulls of itoins ovii flu possihli sitis or i supiflatticc 
true full. R Heieils 

Superconductivity of alloy systems ] 1 Alien 

Phd 16, lOtl'i I he stipercond of ilu 

I illowmg allov sy lie ins was studiid over the entile 
oiiipii laiiRe ^11 Su, Au Hh, \g Sn. Ag IMi. tu Sn, 
Il Hhand 11 Su Iht chauRisin supereond willieonipn 
m hi til Red to tlu phase diagram of tlu allox Super 
oiuU is a propel ly of tlu coiiipleti slructun of an alloy 


and not a pioperty of one of the cotiipoueiits Allov 
strue tines can be dixided into i lypi t i) Simple i iiti elic 
mixts lnM i const npircond jioint (2) Mixed 

erxsial phisis hive i eontniuoii 1\ v inini npiiconr'* 
point uid triiisition niterv d (1) 1 igums of Vhieh 

iioth eomponiiits toim ini\iilei\ til nu in nmlu 
to (2) In tin t\pi thi li in*>nion temp vine m\nsil\ 
with till 111 ignit Util ot till lilt III const I | R 

Ultra light allo>s of great strength S A Hogodin 
IwM inst iinal phw thim 6.2*0 >lt»tHl 1 \ nxiew 

oi phv ehnii piopnlus ol loin M). nut il md ph> 
ehnn ptotuitii mil eoinpn di qn iin of illov of Mg 

with nil t )ls of the Isf *nd ind 'rd gnmp of tlu pinodie 
s\ 1(111 Sixl\ two iifinneis S I Midoiskx 

Nature of polish layers ] A Ditlix hin md K K 
1)1X11 Phil \Ia^ 16 Mtd ri(H)v ) ilu iirt leis of tlu 
following i K mn it wm liqhlv poll hid uid Ihinivitnd 
hy tilt Ills of I 111 turn diDt iition Hi S)> /ii li Cd, 

^u \g. Hh, Mo. C n Cr si md S In ill^lhi i e isi the 
pittiiii ohtniud eon i lid ot ' diiln i lings, indie itiiii 
that Ilu poll lud li\n i imorphon md lesniihlis a 
iipiieoolid liijind 1 toni tin |>o itioii of flu inig the 
iiilint ill t iiiei Will ohlmiid 1 he e ill I inei in 
sinilln ill III 11)1 mil ior (hosi until whuh in iii it 
till linn ot flu it \ol niiM , e Ncipt 1 >1 s md Si, whuh 
n t im llini not mil di t inei Iln i ul to m ih 

notiiiillx high nil let d loi sonii nu 1 il It i p > sihli 

tint the iiihei it >iii oi eoiidntfois iii tiipfierl ol tin ti 

oiiltr eUetrons ilu niq oliirvid with poh hid HliS 
iiid liS III dm to tlu 111 ill si/i of tlu eiysi ils iltn 

polishing I I Rosnihiiiiii 

The elastic constants of single crystals of copper 
kin iihi Kiimii I Sn hipts / Inf ii Imp I nn lust 
Sn 22 )) l>l(H)> liitu eoiisis Idi nionoeivsl 

kn weie dild it loi in temp h\ ilu I itii nu thod I fti 
\ oigl moduli in e g units iollow tlu ili lu pitanii 
ins i()» ) in S t »‘)| S 1) >2* - 

\ t>{<> ihi niodnh ol ili tieil\ ( >• ID in / ) ) — 

D 77 >, / I I 1 2i)l, /|i]| I )D > tlu inodiili ot 

tor loll f ID I in //( I Dill //| ] D )SD, 
/{nil D 1 Mu mi otiopv of k 11 i lonpunous 

1 (t \ iiulni Iheche 
The structure of red crystals 1 /wiekv //«/ 

Phw \iti 6 MD 1 I H) Mil ivulniii iiggi ting 

I eemdiix Itiulnn oi ir\ til i niiiiii iii/id 1 hi 
ot uitioii of Oiowin ( 1 27 l‘'')l) in dieiissid 

Hihlio^riphx I > on Hntsdut 

X ray investigations in the system ( /me cadmium ) 
antimony II I IIilli II Now unx md II lompi 

/ an III ilium (hm 214, H)l *DD 1) Ilu ioini 

md dmii nsioii of tlu iliiiuntiix hodu ot Ld Sli win 
wotkid out i follnxx a I II I 1 >1 r f) hi 

\ I J - IDD 1 1 I »DII ill \ I 1 III nx t ll 
loiiii 1 moiioelinu 1 li no of mol in tlu ilniuiitirv 
hodx L deiived from i d ot ti » ind mol xxl iSD S 
1 I I ) or ippiox 1 /nSI isoiiiiii])hie with k ilSli, is 

ofMiomhie form with tlu tolloxxmg dmu iision a — 

I 17 h S 2i r Dl \ I 1/ itnoiinl to 1S7 2 
md ^ tot) IS » k iilmg to ;/ I 1 > '" I CdSh shoxxs tlu 
mil uioin ilii 111 ll IS till t oiii spmidnq /n loniiid 

^ kix sills ol /n Sh how psi ndoiiiorphon ])ln i Ilu 

l»h isi prim mix i pd is fiirthn di niti gi itid into /n md 
/iiSh Mil 1 ilso indiiitid h\ Ilu (hiiifi in d le 
coiiipinxiin pnlvin/ing ot timiHiing Risiiltni) inodili 
c ition ol Ilu phisi diigiiiMof tlu /ii Sh s\ inn in di 
eiissid k J Ihimplinvs 

An elementary deduction of Gibbs adsorption theorem 
I <) kiHTiig Hill R k Swim / Chtm Phwu^ 1 
i2» M)(|‘)>0 An exaet iliinnitiiv didnction of (rihhs 
^ iilsorfilioii till on m mil sonii nlited t(|iiitions i gixin 
h) nu ins of i ml ihli thnniodx n nine iiignu Mu 
issuniptions iindnlying tlu Cnhhsiin tn iliiunt of tlu 
tluriiKKlyiianiics of snitaeis in diseus id hiiellx Mu 
relation of tlu iqtiitions nlilid to tlu com spoiidiiig 
general Gibbsun eepiition is explinud M M 
^ A statistical denvation of the adsorption isothenn of 
* bmary gas mixtures (> Dainkohln / plnuk Cluni 
B23, fiK (iSflDkl) I he idsortition isotheini was de 
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rived statistically for a t)inary gas mixt. covering a sur- * 
face with a niorivinol. layer. Concti., pressun* and temp, 
dependence are discuftsed (» M. Muri)hv 

Adsorption of CO derivatives. IX. Effect of solvent 
on relction rate (k^lrud Biithinaiin Z. phystk. Chem. 
B23, l()0 4(Hm); cf. C. A. 26, The n-actioii 

between CC'bCHO and FlOH was stiidiH in liexatie, 
cyclohexaiii, cveUiliexene. CCb, Klt'OdLt, diuxane, 
liUi) and CriCb. (b M Murphy ^ 

An analysis of hydrogen adsorption phenomena. M. C. 
Johnson. Trat7\ Faraday Sot, 20, 

The kinetics Sind ln-al tiTects of sidsorptioii, desoiption and 
dissocn of 11/ iiioh and nl adsfirptinii, <lcsorption, soln. 
or reconiYiitisilion of II .iluins in the presence oi nietsds 
and of nnntiietals ar< eonsi<kTerl separate ly and :dso 
in various coins*! cable combinations. f^‘venil of the type 
casis ccHv idt*ri<l .iie shown to diaiacteri/e the results 
obtaiind liV worki rs in e\p11. studies of various IIj solid i 
systems p I*. II Fninutt 

The adsorption of nitrogen>argon mixtures. (* Duiii- 
k6hl( r / pfiwik (Item B23, li‘» SS(FKTj). — Adsorption 
isotiuiiiis w« re obtained for N and A on Sdb gel at S9.ri * 
and 111® .lb* .and their niixts at 111® and lf».*l ' 

abs at pressure*- between KM) and 700 mm. Hr. A few 
mcastiieiiunts were .ilso made on noiite, chained vvith 
CO/ .Slid gas-fne at III" and li.'iO nun piessure. 

O M. MiiipliN ^ 

The .sorption of vapors by nitrocotton. T- W MeTlain, 

S. J tfO<id, A. M llakr. I). i* Davies, Tl ] Wdlav<iv* 
and K. Ibickingh.uii. VVnwt kntnday Sor 29, l()S#» 100 
fKKk'i). ’I he r|uantiti(s of diflen nt “vipors letaimd by 
nitrocotton hi enuil with vaiioiis partial pn ssiires of lluir 
vapors dilTei 100 fold betv^een tin indifferent solvents and 
the b(st -volvents. At low relative pressures sortition 
liflvs are fullow'ed; with nicieasing sortition tiores are i, 
oiieiusi and c.ipillai v ro»i<h‘Tisation <»ccurs fl< Is ha\t mote 
pore sp.'ioi than nngelatiiii/ed IiIhts, When nitrocotton 
coiitg sorbed vajior is his'iftd for .'1 or 4 days at 00" a 
change that i» tentatively cidled ‘*consolhlatioii** occurs, 
diniiiiidiiiig the soiiitive luiwi't <»f tin nitrocotton. 

P, fl. Fiumelt 

Fractionation and purification of organic substances by 
the principle of chromatographic adsorption analysis. I. 
Alfred Winterstein and (k'ltiud vStein. Z fdivsiol. (Item. <'» 
220, 247-(W( 10.'i.‘l). The clironiatogiaphie adsoiptioii 
method introduced by Tswett (C, A. 5, ior analyti- 
cal pur|ioses is in niaiiy cjises admirably adafited to the 
prcjiarative s<*pti. of niixts. that are diflicidt to sep bv 
fractional crystn. It is applicable not only to tiignients 
but also to the sepii. of ixilurless >iibstancis. Satisfactory 
sepns. were made of crgostcrol and cholesterol, olcanol 
and oleanylene, diTKiliiiitvl ketone and lientiiucxintane. ^ 
An activated and standardized Al/), is used as ailsoibenl, 
and iisuallv benzim as .solvent IT. Chlorophylls Jhid, 
^Vhi-77 , — lly using fiowd. sucrose as adsorbent rhloro- 
t»hylls a and b were preparativcly sepd. from crmle chloro- 
phyll by the method of chromatographic adsorption 
analysis The absoiption bands reported in the litcrafiire 
for the 2 chhiropliylls should be superseded b\ tlie new 
detiis. made on the pure pn‘piis. As a criterion of purity 
of chloroidivU prepns the detn. ot extinction coefTs. is 8 
rccomiiietided. The adsortition inethml is apjilicable 
also to the sepn. of chlomphvll dcrivs and permits the 
detection of traces of impurities in chlorophyll prepns. 

It is adapted to the detn ol the (hlnniplivll components 
in iiiinutc quantities of plant material. A. W. Dox 

Formation of nuclei of condensed vapors in non- 
ionized dust-free air. II. The system methanol -water. 

J. A. Froernke, C. R, IllooniriuiM and E. X. Anderson. _ 
2. phytik. Chfm. A166, 30r»-1/.(l'.»:.3) . cf. C. A.24,S.-° 
The condensation phenomena during the adiabatic ex- 
pansion of a series of MeOTI-II/O nnvts in diist-fm* air 
were studied. The fact that each mixt. condenses more 
ea.silv than tlic pure components is attnbiiterl to coa- 
le.scence . G > M . Mtirph y 

Physicochemical analysis and surfac^e molecular forces. ^ 
Heat of melting and inversion of composition -properties 
diagram. B. V. TFin, V. A. Oshman, N. L. Kebenko 


and N. K. Arkhangelskayas i4nn. inst. anal, phys.^ 
chim. 6, 91 f)(l983). — Kxpts. on wetting powd. charcoal 
with a soln. of AcOII in H2O show that the curve ex- 
pressing llie relation between heat of wetting and per- 
centage compn. of soln., consists of 2 parts intcrsccling 
at a point near f»0 inols % AcjO. S. L Madorsky 4. 

Liquid drops on the surface of the same liquid. L. D. 
Mahujan. Z. Physik 84, b7()(192.‘f) . — The effect de- 
scribed by M. (cf. A . 27, 12.^01 is due to a thin layer of 
air b«*1ween the drop and the rest of the liquid. This 
was proved bv observing Newton’s rings from this air 
layer and the scattering of light Irom its boundaries. 

R. Peierls 

A theory of the phenomenon of liquid d|ops on the sur- 
face of the same liquid. J^. J>. Mah:iian Kolloid-Z. 
65, 21) lUmii): cf. C. A, 25, 14. I'lu eciiinlion L « 
Mbc>re L is the life of the drop on tlie surface, 
\ a const., t> the viscosity of the soln , V tlie visi'osily of 
the sui rounding 11 ledittin, and y the \iseositv ol tlu soln. 
whoso chops have a max. lifi, rcpnsenis the exptl data. 

1 Ilf* stability of the drops is dm* to a thin ah him siirniund- 
iiig till* drops. SmalliT drops arc more stable because they 
t xert less prc'ssun* on the film. Ai thur h'leischcr 

Viscosity of emulsions. E. G. Richardson. Kolloitl-Z. 
65, 32 7(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 992. Viscorily and ve- 
locity dbtnbiition in CelL-IL/O imnl-ions were detd. in a 
C'otietle-typc and a hol-wrire viscometer. Coned. C#Hs 
in aej emulsions shows a inarkid striietiin viscfisitv and 
wdth high conens. assifincs a inargatiiie-likL consistency. 
At mean velocities, the dat.i are nprodnetd bv the 
iqiiation, log (tj/tju) — 1*4*, whtu 7; and ijo are the vis- 
cosities of tilt emulsion and dispi isaiit, res|i , k is a const., 
and 4* the vol. of tin disperse phase. A F. 

Theory of electrocapillarity. I. vS R. Craxford, C). 
Gat tv and! St L.Philpot Phil Jlff/ii. 16,KI9 01(1933). — 
3 he concept-, of stirfaex l<*n*-ion and sin face woik are dis- 
cussed and a genei.ili/ed apii. for doing siirhici w’ork is 
descrilud. The surfacx* t« nsion c:m be defimd in such a 
way as to lie applicable to a boiindarv of linite thickness. 
The phast ntlc is extindul to include «*xtcnsive degrees of 
beedom A system of P phasis and C componints has 
C * 2 digief*s of frci*doni of wdiich P refer to extensive 
prutnities. The i fleet of a giavitational field is con- 
sidered. F- J- Rosenbaum 

Remarks on the paper by M. Sat6: *'The effect of 
heat flow on the Brownian movement I." Knit Sitte. 
Z Phybik 83, 200-9(1933) "rhe ealens. of Siilo’s paper 
>1 27, 2303) are based on a principle not applicable 
to this prolileiii and contain inalh errors R. P. 

The lower limit of particle sizes in disperse systems. 
(TogolMTidzt . Kolloid-Z. 65, 24 .'>(1933) -By siibsti- 
tiiting the value of 10.33 cm . the vapor pressure at the 
b p., in Kelvin's equation for the change fit vatior pres- 
sure with '-urfacf* curvature, limiting radii for li(}uid 
droplets e.in be calcd.* hor IljO, the particle size in- 
creases from 7 y 10 “ at 0 ’ tfi 123 '<10 * cm. at .30". 

Arthur Fleischer 

Wetting experiments with hydrophilic and hydrophobic 
powders in systems of two immiscible liquids. III. 
E. Berl and B. vScIiniitf. Kolioid Z. 65, 9.3 100(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, OIS. — Sepn. ol 2 powders by flotation 
incthiMls is indicated in the water-benzene emulsification 
test by sepn of the 2 solids in sop. films at the liquid- 
liquid interface, and bv the complete wetting of 1 solid 
at the ('ollfl intfrfaoe wdth exclusion of the other. Al- 
though crystal violet makes quartz hydrophobic it is 
disjilaced from the interface by anthracite. Marble 
treated wnlh cloth red is not displaced frfmi the intcrfa<‘c 
by aiithr.icite powder. Artificial niixts. of Freiberg 
pilcna and Clausthaler sphalerite ♦'show little difference 
in wetting when agc*d. In Na2Cfl3 or NaCN solns. they 
are readily sei>d. by addn. of aniline, o-lohiidine, or 
creosote sfiln 'Fhe aclivaling action of CuSGa on spha- 
lerite is duo to the irrevcrsitile adsorption of Cii ion with 
subsequent oriented adsorption of xanthati*. A. F. 

Osmosis in systems consisting of water and tartaric 
acid and containing three liquids, separated by two 
membranes. 11. F. A. H. Schreinemakers and H. H. 
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Schreinemadiers. Froc, AeoA, Sci. Amsterdam 36, 620-* 
35(1933); of. €• A, 27, 5226-7. — mimbraiie made of 
sheets of CcUc^hane and pig bladder in intimate cdntact 
was placed between HfO and a soln. of tartaric acid. 
When the Cellophane was in contact with HiO, an aq. 
la^cr formed between the 2 parts of the membrane; 
on interchanging the liquids, the inter-membrane soln. 
disappeared, and the 2 pai^ of the m^brane adhered 
closdy. The equil. attained with the combination 
membrane was the same as that attained with the bladder 
alone; the rate of osmosis was much smaller. 

Gerald M.J’ctty 

ElectrodamosiB. I. The electroldnetic potential 
difference at the^interface of some acidic electrolytes of 
several concentrations. Ilajimc Isobe and Sadami 
Imai. BuU, InsL Phys.^Chem, Research (Tokyo) 12, 
790-813(1933) 2 (in English) published with Sci. 

Papers Inst. Phys.-Chem. Research (To^o> 22, Nos. 
450-3). — 'ITie elcctrokinetic potuntial differences wen* 
calcd. by de^. the velocities of acidic electrolyte solns. in 
elcctrodsmosis. The electrokinetic potential f in each 
acidic soln. increases at first with increasing concm. to 
the max. and then decreases, 'llie relation between 
^ and the conen. c is expressed by the equation f 

— (fo — f«)r“’»f, where fo is the value obtained 
by extrapolating the log ^ — c curve to zero conen., tw 
IS the dectrokinetic iioteiitial of tlie cond. water of 
0.6 X 10 mho of sp. cond., and^^ and 7 are eonsts. 
characteristic of acids. The values of fo(v.), /S, 7 t Cm 
(niillimol./l.) (r corresponding to the max. ^) and a 
Cm (fli degree of dissoen.j were calcd. as follows: HCl 
O.oyilV 0.3K7, 17.1, 0.18, 0 18; AcOH 0.0905, O.IMOl, 
0.572, \i.81, 0.26; CII*ClCO«II 0.0902, 0.333, 12.2, 0.23, 
0.21; ^ICOill 0.0910, 0 212, 6 51, 0 41, 0.21; (COjH). 
0.0907,\0.375, 13.2, 0.21, 0.21; maleic acid 0.0904, 0.346, 
12.2, 0.23, 0 23; tumaric acid 0.0906, 0.301, 9.55, 0.2S. 
0.23; succinic acid 0.0907 , 0.0804, 1.59, 1.43, 0.2S; 
H 1 PO 4 0.0907, 0.323, 11.9, 0.26, 0.26: citiic acid 0.(HK)4, 
0.270, 8.34 , 0.32, 0.25. K. Koiida 

Changes in the surface and structure of gels and 
minerals at high temperatures. Jurnslav SpHchal 
Chimie ^ tndmtrie Special No, 757 SI (June, 1933). 

By detg. the II^O adsorptirm and culcg. the angles of the 
lines of dehycogruTiis, it was found that* ( 1 ) The surface 
of SiO: gel does not change up to 500"; at 1000 " the siu 
lace decnuscs to such an esteiit that it no longer adsorbs 
11 / ) or dyes; only by liLaling in a blast lamp is it possible to 
obtain Cl istobulitc ; .siliceous car th lias a considetuble stti 
l.ice and a relatively high Mot >-ad sorption power. (2) Hy- 
drated Ab( )$ gels and bauxites strongly adsorb H 2 O, even 
after liLaling to 500" or 1000’' ; this is due to the AbO*. (3) 
Hydrated FcjO# gels change to hematiti at 2 lM)‘'; at 
liigher temps, etystn. prweeds and HjO adsorption de 
• reases. X-ray cxuinii. showed thpt the ferric minerals 
i \aiiid. wen* .solid solns. of goethite and IlyO and at 250” 
they exhibited the lines of hematite*. The most nvetit 
Hematite has a high H 2 C) adsorption, in spite of the fact 
that the slianmcss of the debveograin imlieates a cry.st. 
tructure. A. Papincan -Couture 

Action of electrolytes on solutions of kaolin. Pichut. 
Lompt, rend. 1Q7, 451-3(1933); ef. C. A. 27, 5850.— 
rile effect of variable quantities of electrolyte (Na- 
on the ilocculatioTi or dispersing of kaolin was 
studied, lift values (I — distance from the free surface 
i<» the observed layer, t » time of turbidity) when 
plotted against opacity lie on a curve for any given //<, 
•onen. of NaCl and temp, being const. If the conen. of 
NaCl is iniTca.sed l)eyond a certain value the ///-ojiaGity 
\ lines lie on one curve as long as / remaius const. There 
mil tie a scp. curve for each t value. Salts that below a 
• rtain conen. yield one uniform curve for values of l/t- 
opacity when i is variable arc termed peptizing dectrolyto, 
vvhile tlic same salts al)Ove a certain conen., which yield 
•0 cuive for each value of t when //(-opacity is plotted, 
termed flocculating elcctrol 3 rtes. Curves for NaCl 
ire illustrated. H. £. Messmore 

Calqfum oxalate rings. A peculiar case of periodic 


I precipitate fonnatiou. H. DOring. Naturwissenschaften 
91, 675(1933).— A photomicrograph is given of rhythmic 
pptn. of Ca oxalate around an cFtdcmial cell of the 
slnn of an onion (AUium cepa) moistened with OJ N' 
K oxalate. Ca salts kave moved out of the dead cell and 
formed the ppt. with the reagent outside of the ceU around 
the diffusion center, 'fhe wider rings have the larger 
crystals. B. J. C. van der Hoi*ven 

I Colloidal sulfur solutions by the action of iodine on 
sodium sulflde. A. Janek. KoUotfi-Z.' tS, 87(1933); 
of. C. A. 27, 4402. — The reaction of dil. NaiS soln. and 
ale. I produces an opalescent 8 sol which changes to u 
suspension in 24 36 hrs. Arthur Fleischer 

Iron oxide sols. IJ. The charge in irregular series. 
A. Lott(*rmoscr and Tu-Yu Chang. KollM-Z. 65, 62 72 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 561 2. —Irregular series were noted 
in the coagulation of pos. heyOa .sols by KH2PO4. Aging 
* had negligible effect. ITie crit. potentials were 39, -^8 
and — 40 mv. The pn of the phosphate *solti. had no 
effect on sol charge. With increasing phosphate conen*, 
increasing Cl ion was lilierated; constancy of exchange 
adsorption was reached at the first crit. point. Not all 
of tlie Cl of the micelles was exchangeable. Increasing 
phosphate was adsorbed until the sign ol the sol changed. 

Arthur Flcteeher 

4 The electrical properties of colloids, in. Discrep- 
ancies between activities and conductivities in colloidal 
solutions. Jnanendra Nath Mukherjcc. Kolloid-Z. 65, 
72-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3129. The discrepancies are 
evident from ealens. of cond. and c. m. f. data of AbO., 
and Si(b sols. Arthur Fleisi'hei 

Viscometric investigation of solutions of natural com- 
pounds of h^h molecular weight. 1. Rubber in toluene 
Markus Keiner and H. SchcHmfeld-Reiner. KoHoid-Zt 
65, 44-62(1933); cf. (\ A. 24. 764; 25, 2613; 26, 890, 
1495, 4738.— Pale crepe rubber, 0.13^0 moisture, 0.23V( 
ash, d. 0.92, was dissolved in an atm. of COx in purified 
toluene and filliTcd. The viscosity of solns. was detd. 
in capillary and Couette-lypc viscometers. Since the 
previous history did not affect the results tlie research 
materials could be considered reproducible. Wall ejects 
veeic absent, showing the .solns. to tie qiiasihoniogcneous. 
Ki iative viscosity measurcuients from 0" to 40” gave the 
same relative consistency curve indicating that the 
linn -Newtonian behavior is a purely mech. phenomenun . 
3'lie general shape of the consistency curve is deduced 
iioin the nicasnrements in the 2 types of viscometers. 
At very low and at high Hows, a Newtonian behavior is 
indicati'd. The values at the inflection points are inter- 
preted as the variou.s viscixsity values. A. F. 

The viscosity of iron phosphate sol at varying pressures. 
S. N. Hanerji and S. Ghosh. Kollatd-Z. 65, 37-^(1933) ; 
cf. C. A. 24, 767, 2762, 4444. 5572. -With iniTeasiiig 
dialysis, feme* phosphate sols prepd. by mixing KHsP 04 
and eoned. FcCli solns. become less .stable and the vls- 
cositiy increases. The increase in viscosity is less noticeable 
at higher pressures, which cause increased shear and 
df^'reased hydration. The viscosity change is not as great 
in dil. as in cuticd. sols. Arthur Fleischer 

Further investigations on the viscosity and elasticity 
of sols. Bruno Rabinowitia'h . Z. phvsik. Chem. A166, 
257 69(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 706.- The flow of cellite 
soln. in dioxaue, MeOAc* and furfural was studied in small 
capillaries. G. M, Murphy 

Effect of electrolytes on the formation and decomposi- 
tion of urate gels. E. Gordon Young, F. F. Musgrave 
and II. C. Graham. Can. J. Research 9, 373-85(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 110.— llie effwt of various electrolytes 
in promoting gelation of aq. supersatd. solns. of the 
urates of methylamiuc, Li, piperazine and MciN was 
studied. The cation is the active agent. The min. 
conen. of the electrolyte that is effective was detd. over 
gelation range of the urate. The order of efficacy of 
the cations is in general K > NH 4 > Rb > Cs > Li > Na. 
A max. conen. of electrolyte was found above which 
ftnmediatc pptn. rather thaun gdation occurs. The time 
required for gelation varies inversely with the amt. of 
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electrolyte present in any single conen. of urate. The 
rigidity varies directly up to the point of pptn. The 
tune of crystn. of the gel varies directly with the conen. of 
the ^^Icctrrilytcs, NaCl, KbCl and I-iCl but inversely 
with K.C1 and NH4CI. Certain org. dianiines possess 
the |M)wcr of causing gelation f>vcr a limited range of 
urate. EUiH, betwei'ii 20 and causes gelation of 

Li urate and mclhylaniyic urate. 'J'hc thixotropic effect 
was observed in gels of pipera/ine urate coiitg. KCl and 
in Li urate witli KiOII. Ihe action of electrolyt<‘.s on 
urute gels is interpreted as iKiitially tdi'ctrokinctic and 
partially lyotropic 111 iiutuie J. W Shipley 

Bound water of gelatin gels. J>. Joidjii Lloyd and T. 
Moran. Nature 132, olo( 19;i;i). -'J'he pcreeiitage ol 
botiud water in gt’latiii gtls was detd. by subjecting Ihc 
gels in a collodion >ni]]>regnated canvas bag to pressures up 
to lb. per sf|. in. At tins pressnn tin* gidatin eoiicii. 
of the gel IS (idVo. eonfiJiiiing the value ol (\i\% obtauied 
through freezing expts. 'I he pressiire-<'(jnen. curves an 
the same for both 18 22" and 0". Calvin Droiis 
The structitfo of cellulose gel. VII. The x-ray study 
of cellulose nitrate gel. Katsninoto Atsuki and Masanon 
Ishiwaia. J. .Sot. Clicni. Ind.t Japan 36, 8npi»l. biiuhiig 
f»4L» ct, C. A. 28, .'liri 'llie cryst. structure 

of clastic gels prepd. from celluli>se iiiliatL was studied 
It was found that the .structure oi the cellulose nitratt ^ 
film of N2 content 11.2 11 is neaily amnrph<ius, but 
a slight regiilaiity and a deeidi-d direction oi the mol. 
cryst. aggregate were oliservetl in the x-ray diagram 
The viscosity ot tlu* celluhise nit tat e prepd. at a higliei 
nitration temp, was lower than Unit obtained at a lower 
temp., which indieaU^d that a riiol. depolymcrization 
occurred at the high nitration temp. The film of the 
eellulosc nitrate of low viscositv sIiowimI a nion dilTusi'd 
x-ray pattern, whiih suggests that the structure of such s 
a film is more cryst., suffering less inteinal distortion, and 
giving weaker mech. properties. The lihii ptepd. from an 
McjCO solii. of the cellulose* nitrate has more uniform 
structure without internal distortion, while the film from 
EtjO-KtOlI solu, consisted of tlin*udy network structure, 
having an intiTual distortion as well as a heterogeneous 
<listribution ol mol, surlace contaet. K. K. 

A new type of shaking effect ^thixotropy effect) in 
cellulose solutions, followed by means of changes of ^ 
vapor pressure. Ma\ Ulniaiin. Z. physik. (Item. A166, 
147- 6r)( 1022). — Dil. solus, of acetylcellulose colloidally 
dispersed in glacial AiOH show a higher vapor pressure 
than the pure solvent. This c'ffect disappi ars in the course 
of time but can Iw respired by shaking the soln. A inctlu'd 
is described for following the conrs<* of th<* eflect. 

(L M. Murphy 

Colloid chemistfy of rice starch and boiled rice. 1. 
Ichiro vSakurada and Keiroku Kutino. BulL Jn.st. /V/v,\.- 
ChefM. Research (Tokyo) 12, 7()]- 70(1022; 1 
Uii English) published with Set. Papers Inst, t'hvs.- 
Chem. Research ('Fokyo) 22, Nos. 450 2) .— /5-SWrch 
contained 111 iiautral rice and giving a (’-spectrum, is 
converted by boiling with water into a-starch which gives 
a r-spectnim quite different from the former On keep- 
ing the boiled rice at, or under, room temp., or-stareh is 
again turned into /^-starch giving a B-spectruin similar 
to the r-spectruni, whether or not water is lost, llic 
iKiilcd rice, dehydrated with KtOH directly after lioiling, 
gives also a-storch which shows a f ''-spectrum ; a-starch 
is thus stable, when tlie boiled rice *'ontains less water, 
and if air-drieil, it din-s not turn into />-starch. a-Starcli 
thoroughly freed from water at about 1(H)® and giving 
a VT’-spectruiii ab.sorbs water while kept in the room, and 
is converted info a-starcli *'howjng a E-spectrum ;ithis is, < 
Ijkc the staich dehydrated witli EiOH, stable for a long 
timg. Addii. of water in optimal quantity gives at least 
rdntgcnogniphically almost the same* product as boiled rice. 

K. Konda 

The solubilities of some salts m liquefied ammonia. I. 
The solubility of sodium chloride ana the saturated 
vapor pressure of the solution. Suekkhi Abe and Ryusa-^ 
hut6 l^ra. J. Sot. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. bind- 


I ing 657-9(1933). — Data dre presented for the soly. 
and vapor pressure of NaCl in liquid NH|. K. K. 

Active oxides. LXm. The solubili^ of active zinc 
oxides in ammonia. Gustav F. Huttig and Hans Schmei- 
ser. Kollotd-Z. 65, 77-87(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 6485; 
27, 4157-8.- Tlic soly. of ZnO prepd. by ignition fon 2 
hrs. of 5Z11O.2CO2.4H2O at various temps., amorphous 
Zn{OIl)2 from Zn(N03)2 soln. and NH4OH, Zn0.1.85H20 
n by drying cryst. hydrate over 70% H2^4» and ZnO.IILO 
were detd. at 20” in NII4OH by keeping the NIL conen. 
roust , varying tlic amt. of solid or time of shaking, 
f Ip to an ignition ti'inp. of OOt)®, the ZnO attained a const, 
soly. in 90 iniii., which time increased with ignition temp, 
to blasting. Flic hydrates tended toi^ard higher soly. 
but did not reach a const, value, because of slow dc- 
hydialion, ]ii)eratiug a very active ZnO. The soly. of 
the ignited oxides incrca.scd linearly with the amt. of 
t solid usid 1111 ill a const, point was reached. This point 
wa.s at higher .soly. aiid larger amts, of solid with de- 
creasing ignition temp. If the soly. of ZnO is plotted 
against ignition temp., an inflection occurs at 56tJ® in 
agreement with increased catalytic activity in MeOH 
clccoinpn. above this temp. Free energy differences of the 
various ZnO ptepns. were calcd. Irom the soly. data. 
Ill KOII, the soly .-time curves show a max. soly., indicat- 
ing a com plica ted behavior. In ignited ZnO the soly. 
data mav be interpreted on tlie basis of 2 forms, an 
easily sol. and a dj^cultly sol. oxide. A. F. 

The rapid elimination of oxygen from water or aqueous 
solutions. K. B. Mears and U. R. Kvaiis. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 52, 249- 50'F( 1933) .~Satn. of H2O with CO- 
or N followed by evacuation (2 min. foi each proce.ss), 
repeated 4 times, lowers the O content from 5.95 to 0.12 
0.14 cc. pet 1. H. A. Beatty 

Determination of vapor pressure of solutions. I. 
Total heat of solution, differential heat of dilution; 
theoretical heat of solution and activity coefficient of 
potassium chloride. Zen-ichi Shibata and Ktclitzo Niwa. 
J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 999-1008(1932). — By using the 
fliffercntial manometer (cf. C. A. 21^ 1807) the vapor 
piessure of KCl from 0.2789 mol. to satn. was measured 
within the temp, range 0® to 10®. Fioiii the results of 
measurement total heat ol soln., difTcrential heat of soln., 
theoretical heat of soln. and the activity cfM-ff. of KCl 
were calcd . Bet w cen 0 ® and 25® tlu*re is a t elation bet ween 
the conen. m (mol.) and the total heat of dilii. L, such that 
wL* — —17,811 cal. T. Katsurai 

The molecular weight of /-erythrose. Vcnancio Deulo- 
Icii. A nates asoc. quim. Arf^entina 21 , 112 27(1923); 
cl. C. A. 27, 9r)8.--2'he mol. wt. of /-erythrose in fresh 
aq. soln. wa*; 129.9 and 131.8; after 4 hrs. it was 120.2 
f (ralcd. 120). AC2O and pyridine acting on arabinosc 
oxime fonn the acetonitrile of arabonic acid, not tlic ace- 
toxime. Treatment of triacctylcrythrose with NHs-alc. 
forms IB^CII,CTl(()H)CH(()H)CH{NHAc).. 

E. M. Sy f limes 

Determination of molecular weight of linseed oil and 
its polymerides. F, J, Gay. Chemistry and Industry 
1933, 702- 5.- -KbuUioscopic and cryo.scoix<? methods foi 
^ clctg. the mol. wt. of fatty oils give variable results in 
different solv'*nts. In a scries of expts. attempting to 
obtain inol. wts., which could be given .some theoretical 
interpretation, the solvents tried wre benzene, PhNOa 
and PhCOMe. The results with benzene and PhN02 
fuUy agreed with published figures. PhCOMc wa.s less 
suitable on account of the supercooling eflTect prior to 
freezing. \ chem. and phys. inert substance of suitable 
pruiierties such as cyclohexane should provide the ideal 
► solvent. It has a amvciiient an,! sharp f. p. of alKmt 
5.5®. The cryoscopic const, was detd. with n^hthalene 
as solute in conens. varying from 0.1 to 1.2%. There 
was no change with conen. in the value of the const., 
lidng 212.6 on an av. of results agreeing within the limits ol 
exptl. error. Linseed nil, which was sol. in all. conens., 
gave no variations in the mol. wt. with conen. and the 
values were within the limits of the theoretically possible. 
The values obtained were: acid-free oil, dried several 
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days in a vacuum over PsOt.* 879, 880 and 876 at concns. 1 
of 6.;^ 2.35 and 4.7%, resp. Undried oil: 867.5 at a 
concn. of 5.12%. Coni, oil; 878 at a concn. of 3.5%. 
The same method could be applied to measure the mol. 
wt. of polymeridcs of linseed oil, giving values which 
Kcmaincd const, at different concns. The method was 
applied with satisfactory results to oily polymeridcs of 
mol. wt. as high as 4320, although witt^such very viscous 
substances the estn. is less accurate, and it is doubtful ^ 
whctlier results can be guaranteed within 3 5?^. The ^ 
di.screpancies in values usually obtained must therefore 
be due to changes in tlic state of assocn. of the solvent 
used and the building up of large colloidal aggregates 
during heat-boeVing of oils is fimdamentally a chem. 
rather than a phys. phenomenon, the polymeridcs having 
a definite conipn. and mol. wt. I). Thttesen 

Rotatory dispersion of certain classes of organic mole- 
cules. D. Biquaril. Ann. chim. 20, 153 99(1933). — j 
A systematic study of tlie optical activities of cither 
phenvl- or di|)hc*iiyl-succinic acids in various solvents 
and under <liflereiit temp, conditions resulted iu variations 
explainable only on the basis of 2 mol. fonns in eqtiil. 
The t*fTect of solvents on phcnyllactic acid, its Me Cvster, 
i»r lH*u/-yllactic acid is explained by the existence of more 
than 2 forms in equil. W. J. Peterson 

The electrolytic dissociation of acids in salt solutions. 
VII. The dissociation constants and activity functions ^ 
of a few hydroxy and keto acids in sgdium chloride and po- 
tassium blonde solutions. Krtk I^arsMui. /. phvsik. 
Chem. A166, 241 5.3ri933); ef. C. A. 27, 44r»7.-Many 
incasureineiits of diss<K'n. const, and activity were made 
in NaCl and KCI solti. of liyilroxy and keto acids The 
lesnlt^ are eonipareil willi »‘arlier nieasureiiieiits. 

G. M. Miirphv 

Corrections to: ''Electrolytic water transfer in sodium s 
iodide solutions." J. Kaborovsky and A. Wagner. 

/. physik. Chem. A166, 320(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1805. 

O. M. Murphy 

Conductivity of iron chloride in non -aqueous solution, 
hugeii Wcrtvpoioch and I. Kowalski. Z. phviik. Chem. 
A166, 205-18(1933) ; ef. C. A . 25, 47r»l .— Con'd . measiire- 
inints wen made ot FeCb dissolved in h'lC'l, lit Hr, Pi Cl, 
iso-PrCl, TluCl, iso-lUiCl, AuiCl, iso-AmCl, CbHjjCI, 
\eCl, TlyCl, PliCHA'l. PI1CIICI2, PhCCb and oi AlCl, ^ 
in HiiCl, iso-lbiCl, AmCl, iso-AinCl, C<,UiaCl. 

G. M. Murphv 

The single potential of aluminum. Hiknzo Imdo and 
shigenori Kaim/awa. .SV/. Repls. Tdhoku Jmp. Univ., 
I'iist Scr. 22, »537-52(1933) . Though St has no elTeel, 
the iiddn. of he cotisideiablv lowers llif' potential of Al. 
Thief samples (jf Al gave dilleietil e. m. fs, due to varying 
impurities, particularly Fe, which was ]iieseiit to the ex- , 
tent of 0.29, 0.43 and 0.31%, resp. Samples I and II 
Win mixed 111 varying amts, and then by extrapolating 
thf potential — Fe content cnive ^o Fe khe single 
•lu tnMle ]>otiiitial of Al was foiiiid to lie 1.29 v. H2, 
and CO.; caused no uppreciatile change liut O2 lowered 
die pc»ttiitia] gn*ntly because f»f the foriiialioii of an oxule 
lilm li. (4. Vaudeii llosehe 

Colorimetric* methods for the determination of pu. 

1 M. lie Castro Mat^al. hrasil. med, pharm. 9, s 

•' T, 1(1933). K.S. G. If. 

Note on &e electrometric titration of J/-2-thiolhistidine. 
't'ci M. Ricliardson. Bwchem. J. 27, 1030-9(1933;.— 

1 In ili.ssiK'ii. coiists. of the compd. are pk\ = 1 .>4, pkt « 

'' l"i pk% = 1 1.4. These figures conespond, resp., to the 
C't )()1| , — Nllj and - 'SH gi’oups. Benjanuii Harrow 
Reducing action of amalgams. II . A theory of the amal- 
gam surface. Kurd Masuda. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 
'.-•s t»r)(l933); cf. C. A. 27, 5020. — The reducing action ^ 
“I /^ii amalgam can be expressed by the no. of H* bubbles 
lot med at the contact surface lietweeii H2SO4 and the 
•'itMlgam under a certain conditioii. T. Katsurai 
Theory of overvoltage. O. A. Esiii. Z, physik. Chem. 
AlOO, 270-2 (1933).— The theory of Krdcy-Griiz and 
WilmiT (C. A. 25, 452) on H overvoltage explains most 
the exptl. data without further assumptions if one 
<oiim(Uts the rate of the back reaction. O. M. M. 


Dependence on concentratioii of the Volta potentials 
in the systems Ag/Ag^l, and Cu/Cuj^*. M. Andauer 
and B. Lange. Z. phystk. Chem. Al66, 2 19-27 ( 1933) 
The ionization method was used to investigate tHb de- 
pendence of Volta potential on concn. iu the system 
Ag/Ag+ from 0.1 to 10“® Af Ag-ioti concn. The potential 
of the sutface layer changes only by about 0.01 v. for a 
1 0-fold change iu the concn. of* the Ag-ion. A few pre- 
liminary expLs. were also made in Cu soln. G. M. M. 

The isothermal equilibrium, CaCOs + NHiNOi.aq. 
A. Guyer and H. Schiitye. Helv. Chim. Acta 16, 904-13 
(1933). —The soly. of C'aCOa in Nll«NOi solns. was detd 
for the temp, range 25-95®. By use of the simplified 
expression foi the equil. const., K « [Ca+ 

[II.OJ, it was shown that the soly. is due to the II'*' ions 
Iroiii the UNO* foiiiied by the hydrolysis of NII4NO*. 

J. H. Reedy 

Graphic representation of chemical equilibrium. Pierre 
joHbuis. ^ Compt. rend. 197, 451(1933). — J. cites an earlier 
paper (T. .1. 23, 2030) in which a graphic method of 
lepiesentatiou of chem. equil. was usi*fl to calc, the 
dissocu. of t'O*. The lemarks by KtieMine (C. A. 27, 
.5(>24) were getieializcd by Montague (C. A. 27, 2800). 

K. B. Messmorc 

Active oxides. LKVII. Aluminum oxides and their 
addition products with water. (A contribution to the 
themodynamics of equilibria in systems with two solid 
basic compounds.) Gustav F. Hut tig and F'raiiz K61bl. 
/. atiorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 289-300(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 3415.— Isobarie dL'liydration and hydration curves 
were detd. for hydrated gels and bohmite, bayertte and 
hydf argillite in the erystil. hydrates of the 7 scries and for 
7 Al oxides, such as diaspore. The thermodynamic rela- 
tionship iK'twecn exi>erimeutally observed equil. and tlA 
equil. calcd. from thermodynamic data in the systems 
XY.,4„i . ‘ X.0I11I 4- Ygweou. is discussed. H. S. 

A calculation of the equilibria in keto-enol tautomeriam. 
G. W. Whelaiid. J. Chem. rhystc^ 1, 731-0(1933).— 
'I'he equilibria obtaining in some simple cases of keto- 
eiiol tautouuTisni were ealed. with the aid of bond and 
lesonaiiee eiiiTgies derived from empirical data. The 
lesults olitaiiied aie in ipial. and seini-quaiit. agreement 
with expt. Morris Maskat 

The equilibrium of manganese and phosidiorus in the 
light of recent temperature measurements. II. Cail 
Sc‘hwar/.. Anh. Eisenhiittenw. 7, 223-7(1933); cf. C. /I. 
27, 5()93. — A pievioiisly developed formula is modilied 
to give nioie exact values of equil. for Mil and P when 
the content of P3O* is high; also, the basicity and the 
ratio of Mu: F'e are taken into account. The new formula 
is log Am.. “ log |(Fe)/(Mn)l X Mn » ■-(5920/r) - 
(0.332 Z'/UKKl) -1- 1.778 B (0.950 - 2J) + 3.02(i3. Nomo- 
grams on the basis of this formula are given. Tea refer- 
ences. M. Ilartenheim 

Effect of supersonic waves on chemical phenomena. I. 
NolAio Moriguchi. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 949-67 
(1933). “The elTwt of suixTSOiiic waves on heterogeneous 
icai*tioiis was studied. The formation of Hi in the re- 
actions Zii 4 HCl, Zn 4“ HaSOi, and that of COi in the 
leai'tion CaCO* -f HCl was markedly promoted by 
suiHTsonic waves. T. Katsurai 

Action of chlorine water on silver nitrate: kinetic 
study. M. L. Josien. Compt. rend. 197, 449 50(1933). — 
The oxidizing power of a soln. of Cl in water after the Cl 
ion is removed by AgNO* is the same as in the Cl water 
iK'forc ppln. If a AgNO* soln. is added, drop by drop, 
to t'l water (test excess by K2Cr04) a color change occurs 
wiieii the amt. of AgNO* added is cquiv. to half the 
original amt. oi Cl. If the AgNO* soln. is poured into 
the Cl water rapidly iii the case of an older soln. the S£^e 
color change oi*curs (K2Cr04). The second step consists 
of 3HC10 » HClOt + 2HC1, and an addnl. quantity of 
AgCl is thrown down. Diln. retards and increased temp, 
accelerates the fprmatioii of chloric acid. Thus the slow 
addn. of AgNO* to Cl water ppts. half the Cl, while AgNO* 
poured rapidly into Cl water ppts. 5/6 of the Cl. 

H. E. Messmore 
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Recombmation of the hydrogen atoms in the technical i 
tungsten arc. J. Havlicc^k. Jldv. Phys. Acta 6, 
J.66-97(193H). — The • ri'combinatioii of at. H hiKh 
pressiure (1 atm.) is frnind to hi' nionomol. The velocity 
of reaction increases with temp. I'he mean lile at oulinarv 
temp, is about * n sec. Tlie expts. were made with 
streaming H contg. about r>0Vf at . H , which n c om bines in a 
calorimeter cuntg. l*t asbestos as caialv't. K.ll. 

Effect of hydrogen chloride on propyl alcohol. Relation ^ 
between rate of reaction and the electrostatic activity. 
vS. Kilpi. Z, phyuk, Chnn, The 

rates of the reaction bi*twe< n IlCl ami I'ltUl and the 
hydrolysis of VrCl wcie studied 'the eliaiiKC of the iat< 
of the reacthm with tlie ehctiolvte conen. was eompaied 
with the change of the activity tif the IICI caletl. aceiiidiiij: 
to the Oronwall, l-aMer and Saiidved exl<*nsion of tlu 
I>el)yc-Huckel llieoty (('. .1. 22. liXlA). The rliatige 
of the rate willi change of solvent was also studied. 
The change of rale witli Icmi). as well as llie activation 
energy and the action const . of the reaction wen* calcd. 

G. M. Murphy 

Raising of the lifetime of /^-phenyl* /l^-chloroethylamine 
on charcoal. II. Freimdlich and G. Saluuion. /. physik. 
Chent, A166, 17t) 20*1(10;^;; of. 1. 24. 3487. -Tin 
kinetics of the reaction : 

hiaOH 

PhCHClCHjNII? , - - ‘ CHrhCH.NH.ncl ^ 

HCl •- ' 

was studied on blcKid chanoal. Ct. M. Mutpln 

Two problems connected with the method of investi- 
gation of saline equilibria. V. Shishokin. Ann. 
iust.afuil,phy.\.~<htfn. (I.cmiigrad) 6,21“4(l'.».‘{3j ; cf. t'. J . 
21, 3802. "The problem ot lietg. the no. of solid phases m 
^system consisting of u hepud solvent and a solid «• of 2 sub- 
stances in a state <»f solid sola, is discussed bigethei with ^ 
the problem ol tietg. the amt. of sohi. ini])iegnaling a 
crysl. ma.ss in contact willi its sohi. S. L Mailoiskv 
The cooling of blocks in molds, especially of brass 
blocks in water-cooled molds. Waltei Roth, (iicssern 
20, 413-11)(RK13). - A math, disi-iissioii ol theimal coiid 
is given I bidet lapid cooling ii TO 3(1 biass sfdidilics 
at const, temp., and not ovet a temp, interval, as would 1 h 
expected irom the eijuil. diagram. C. L. VV. 

Solubility of silicon in aluminum in the solid state at 
various temperatures 1*. Ya. S;ildaii and M. V. I’amlo 
vich. Ann. uist. anal, phyit.-diini. (Leiiingiad) 6, SJ 
(11133). —Solv. eiirve.s ol Si in A1 in solal stab weie deld 
for the temp, iiiteival lb blH) It was ftMiiKl that m tin 
interval room temp, to 3lHl’‘ solv. is const, and is 0.(l‘d', 
by wt. of Si. Rioiii 300'’ to 400” solv. giiuhialh iiuTi-asi*- 
lip to U.3*/J . Abt>vc 400'^ it incit ascs lapidlv iip to 0.4S‘/, 
at 480", ami to 1 .2.'>% at bOO". liy extiapolating the sol> . 
curve up to the eiilcclic point at 570", the limiting soI\ . 
is found to lie J.32% by \^t. Si. S. b. Mad*»rskv 
Solubility curve of copper in aluminum in the solid 
state. P. Ya. Suldaii and N. ("■ Anisimov Ann. 
inst, anal. ph\\\.-chim. (Leningrad) 6, 00 cl 

(\ A. 21, 3W)1; 24, 4742. S. L. Madoiskv 

Singular points in fusion curves. A. 11. Mlu«l/,i*evskii 
Ann. inst. anal, phn.-tktni. (Leningrad) d, b-12tiU33), 
cf. C. A. 23, 3148. -Math. S. L. Madoisky 

Fusion curves of solid solutions with formation of 
chemical compounds. A. ll. Mlod/Acvskil. Ann. inst. 
anal, phys.-clnm. (Leningrad) 6. 13 20(1033); cf. t*. .1 
26, 24. — Math. S. L. Madorsky 

Binaiy systems in two phases (1) HCl Kr, (2) HCl- 
CjiHh. George Ghx'klcr, iJonald L. I ulicr and Charles P. 
Ro**. /. Ckcni. Physus 714-10(1033).— The P-T-X 

relations of the binarv niixts. lICl-Ki and HC1-C*IL 
were detd. Retrograde condensation was obscrvfd with 
all mixts. studied. Not more than 1 liquid phas< was 
found for ativ of the mixts. Morns Muskat 

An investigation of the thermal expansion of the double 
system Na^BiO? BjOsi in molten state. M. P. Volarovieh. 
Bull. acad. SCI. U. B. S. S., Classe sci, ^luitn. not. 1933, 
603-74. — The dilalometric methiMl was used foi measur- 
ing the sp. vt»I. of molten glass up to*l300*, and consisteiT 
in measuring the level of the molten glass, contained in a 


test-tul>c shajK'd Pt vesst4,«»hy means of elec, contact 
with a Pt rod. Sp. vols. of NaiBiOr, B 2 O 1 and of binary 
mixts. cimlg. 74, 59.5 and 20% Na 2 B 407 were measured 
through the interval 5(K)- 1300'*. The expansion coeffs. 
obtained are in satisfactory agreement with those of 
vSaniscK ii. With B 2 O*, the expansion coeff. reaches a 
max. at about the m. p., then gradually ilecreases. Re- 
sults coiilinn BatschiiKski’s formula v - « + (c/iy), where 
^ la viscosity, r « sp. vol. and c and ui are con.sts., for a 
certain range ol temp. At high temps., the relation be- 
tween 1 V i'' hnear. At lower temps, variation from 
lineality is considerable, which can lie accounted for 
bv i)olvmeri/.ation. Isothermal curves for v plotted 
agamsl |)eicentagi* conipii., show that , mixing Na 2 B 407 
with Ka 7 Bs is acconii>uiiicd by considerable contraction 
with eventual increase in viscosity. S. L. Madorsky 
Vapor tension in the systems: sodium sulfate -water 
and sodium carbonate water. K. Ya. Rode. Ann, 
inst. anal. A/ wi.« (Leningrad) 6, 97-134(1933). - 

Vapoi -tension curves were detd. fora siTiesof temps. (5* 
to bl") for the following systems: Na 2 SO 4 . 10 Il 2 G solti, 
va]>()i ; Na 2 Sf) 4 -solii. vapor; Na 2 SO 4 . 10 H 2 G-Na 2 SO 4 
vapor; Na 2 C() 4 . 1 C)ll 20 -soln. vapor; Na 2 C 08 . 7 H 20 -soln. - 
vaiHir; NaCOs-lI^t) soln.- vapor; Na 2 CO|. 10 Il 2 O Na 2 - 
COi.TlLt ) -vapor; Na2C0j.71l20 -Na 2 C 0 *.Il 20 -vapor ; 
Na 2 COa.Il 20 -NajC().i vapoi. Isotherms of dehydration 
of Na 2 S 04 and Na 2 C 04 were detd. at 15® and 25®. The 
t*Kpll. results weie iised for detg. transition points in 
th<*se systems and fat a theoretical calcn. f)f heats of 
liydiation of these sails at various temps. Calcd. results 
arc 111 gfiod agrecmi’iit with the cxptl. S. L. Madorsky 
Thermal analysis of the system lithium fluoride 
lithium metaborate. 1.1. Kitalgorodskil, T. A. Popova 
and (). K. Botvinkin. Ann. inst. anal, phys.-chim. 
(Leningrad) 6, 135 9; J. Phys. them. (U. S. S. R.) 4, 
38(1 2 f 1933). - A thermal investigation of the .sy.stem 
Lil* LilU).. was undeilaken with the object of fimliiig a 
glass ca])able ol tiunsniitting ultra-violet ravs. The 
melting diagtain eontaiiis a max. cortespoiiding to tla* 
complex eonipd. 2LiF.LiIUb. Two polymorphic tiaiis- 
fotnmlioiis in this I'ompKl., at 515® and 585", were detd., 
also 2 in Lih', at 812® and 762", and 1 111 LiBOi at 785". 
h.imclies w'lre found at 688 for LiF 2LiF.3LiBOi, eonlg. 
6(9 ^ J.iKOi, and at 7Kr’ foi LiBO? 2T.iF.3I.iB().f, contg. 
8 (F,J LiBO.. S. L. Madorsky 

Solubility of potassium acid phosphate in the presence 
of phosphoric acid, potassium hydroxide and potassium 
chloride. A. T. Kiasilshehikov. .inn. insi. anal, phys.- 
ihim. (Leningrad) 6, 159 68(1933). That pait of the 
svstiin Iv»() IM),, Ib.O was investigated winch corre- 
sponds to the solid phase K.H 2 PO 4 , in cirder to find out 
to what extent tlu solv. isotherms of KILP 04 belong 
to the smgulai tyjie f)f isothcinis discovered by Kurnakov 
loi coinpds. which uie iion-dissoc*d. eithei in the liquid 01 
s«)hd phast'. 'rhe KJ€^P 04 reacts with free H 4 PO 4 and 
with KOfl fonniiig KlLPOi. 11 * 1*04 and KjHPOi, both ot 
which aie more sol. than KH 2 PO 4 and, therefore, soly. 
isoiheinis f>f KlLPOi form the so-called anticlinal folds. 
The systems K.O J *,06 H 2 O and KII 2 PO 4 -KCI- lIjO were 
investigated at 0",25® and 50", and the system K 2 (^P »06 
RCl TIsO, at 25". The solubilities of JKII 2 PO 4 in H 2 O 
are 12.70, 19.PJ and 29. 1 % wt. at 0 ®, 25® and 50®. At 25" 
the soly. of K:il 2 p ()4 in said. soln. of KCl is 32.9 mols. 
per 10 (K) mols. II 2 C), while the soly. of K.C1 in ;^td. soln. 
of KlLPOi IS 83.9 as conipaiul with 86.8 mols. iicr UKXl 
mols. in pun* II 2 O. The addii. of free H 3 PO 4 or KOH 
loweis to a consideiable extent the soly. of KCl and in- 
creases the soly. of KII 2 PO 4 . S. L. M. 

Ternary system ammonia-nitrogen pentoxide-water. 
N. S. Kurnakov and M. I. RaVich. Ann. inst. anal, 
phys.-chini. (Leningrad) 6, 169 84(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
3720. — Isotherms for the ternary system NHt:N20t:ll20 
were detd. at - - 10®, 0®, 25®, 35^ 55®, 80®, 80®, 100® and 
13(1 ®. The isol hcrin at 1 30 ® was detd . by keeping the soln . 
ill a sealed tulie. L. h^^dorsky 

Electrochemical properties of the triple iodine- 

water-sodium iodide. A. N. Strclnikov. BuU. acad. set. 
V. R. S. S., Classe sci. math. not. 1933. 716-28.-T&tn. 
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curves of I iu aq. solus, of Nal contg. 0.21-f54.8r) salt 
sain, and satn. curves of Nal in 1 solns. of various conctis. 
are given. The sp. cond. curve for satd. solus, of 1 in 
aq. solus, of Nal shows a max. at riO.09% Nal satn. Sp. 
cond. measurements of various conens. of 1 in satd. soln. 
of Nal show some increase in cond. because <if the I, 
probably because of tlie dissoeg. effect of the 1 on the salt. 
K. m. f. values l>ctwecn any one of tihe metals: Mg, 
Al, Zitp Fe, Cd, Ni, Pb, Cu, Ag and Sn on one side, and 
rt on the other, in an electrolyte contg. 12.tK)% IIjO, 
r>H.28% I and 23.82% Nal, wen* detd. S. 1.. M. 

The homogeneous catalysis of gaseous reactions by 
iodine. The decomposition of propionaldehyde and a 
general discussion. S. Bairstow and C. N. HinshelwiKKl. 
J^roc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, 77-880933).- T-he ratt* 
of the homogeneous decompti. CaTfsCllO C 2 H 6 *1 
t'O is inoreast'd about 10* times by 7 mm. of Ij; the rate 
of reaction is proportional to the concu. of the L catalyst. 
The kinetics of the process indicate that the CjHsCIlO 
iiiols. exert a deactivating effect on the I -aldehyde com 
plex. The energy of activation is 32,800 cals. In general 
the energies of aestivation of such reactions catalv/ed by 
U aie very much lower than those of the nncatalyzeil 
teaelioiis and this energy instead of being distributed 
llitough the whole mol. appears to be jiLieed in a par! 
ol the mol. where it can be efllcicntly used in breaking 
the f)ond. The existeiiei* of a dipole momeiil iu or neat 
the bond bnikeii suggests that the ‘rlcctive energy trails 
teis are favtired by polari/ation ami attraction of the 1* 
mol. P. II. Kmmett 

The action of inhibitors. K. Hodendorf. her. 66B, 
lOOS 11(1033); ef. C. .1. 27, 4472.- -In the aut oxidation 
of H/U, M*- and p CnlLfDIDs aie powerful iiihibitois 
and their di-Me ethers aie model ately strong, but tlieii 
(liaeetates have almost no effeet, in agreement with 
blaudingers obsei vntioiis (C. .1.8, 085) of the lelative 
labs of oxidation of B/Il and its Oil, OMe and ()4e 
rleiivs. In Kdet ’s soln. the phenols and then cli-Me t tliers 
ael as above, but in or-tcrpiiieiie the phenols are only 
inodc'iately active and the etheis have no effeet, 

II. A. Beatty 

Homogeneous catalysis of the para-ortho-hydrogcn 
conversion under the influence of paramagnetic molecules. 
I. L. Faikas and H. Saehsst*. Z. phvsik. Chnn. B23, 

I 18(1033); el. C. .1. 27, 3871 —Tht* leaetion: paia 
H- 1 X orth<» II 2 X was suulied where X — O 2 , 
NO ajid NOo at temps, of 77.3 773”, 143 793” and 
373® abs., resp. 3iie reaction lale consts. are, re.sp.. 
It), 31.9 and 12.fj 1. /mol., min. at 29.‘J® abs. I'he 
(dUisioii yield does not change iimeli with temj». but it 
.K.iees well with the theory of Wigiiei as d(KS alM» the- abs. 
i.ile (ef. below). In the solvents 11. 0, PhXlL, Phil, 
MeOII and cyclobexanol the latt is aliont fj '< 10 • 
mailer than in the gas reaction jjnd the conversion is 
.iseiilied to the effeet of the miclear moiiient f)f the II 
.iioui ill the solvent. II. 76/</. 19-27. - 'J'he paraniagiietie 
j')iis Zn, Cu, Ni, Co, Pe, Mn, Pi, Nil, Sin, (hi, Ki and 
Vli catalyze the jiai a-ortho-H eonveision 111 the same way 
tlial iiiols. do,^ The rale is proiiortioiial to the squaie 
"1 the magnetic moment of the ions. Dissolved O gives 
»iM)ni the same rate as () does in the gas state. 

(#. M. Murphy 

Paramagnetic conversion of para-ortho hydrogen. III. 
I WigneA Z. phystk. Ckem. B23. 28-32(1933); ef. 
I’Huding abslr,- The collision viehl in the eonveision 
«'i drtho- into para>ll and the rcveise leaetion arc inversely 
I'ldportioiial to the abs. temp, and directly iiroportioiiul 
the .square of the iiiagiietic moment. (L M. M . 

Chemical inertia and heterogeneous catalysis. M. 
huiiarchaiids. Chimie Bf Industrie Special No., 747 51 
June, 1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5*189. Coneluskuis : The 
diMti. inertia exhibited by 2 substances, one of which is 
and the other gaseous, is due to the fact that the 
lu;'t generated bg superficial attack of the solid sup- 
pti >s( s adsorption, and consequently the contact lielweeii 
iht substances, thus preventing further reaction. 'This 
Mn])ii,sibility of reaction is complete if the film formed is 
‘>niMiiftcable to the gas; it is transient and iieriodic if 


I the film is permeable. There is no incrtiCfif the reaction 
product has a h. p. so low that it is vqjialilized by the heal 
generated. From a discussion of the application of this* 
theory to the action of cataly.sts, it is concluded tlfht a 
solid can act as eatalyst only provided it adsorbs gases 
efficiently; its efficiency as a catalyst is reduced in jiro- 
portioii to the degree to which it can react exotherinicallv 
with one of the gases present in the mixl. to Ije catalyzed. 

A . Papineau-Coutm e 

” Promotor action in the catalytic decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite solutions. IV. Jolui R. T..ewis and Fraiieis 
StH'giuiller. J. Phys. Chnn. 37, 917-21(1933); cf. C. .1. 
25, 4773. -riie promoter effect of CaO, CdO, IIg(J, 
MgO, BaO, HaC'Oa, HaC 204 , BaCr, 07 , BaS 04 , CaCO, 
and CaCV\ in tlie CuO catalysis of NaClO was studied. 
Max. promotion is obtained at vaiious ratios of ])romutei 
to catalyst ; no lelation rxists between cryst. sturcture of a 
promoter and it'^ activity. 1? O. V. B. 

The sorption of oxygen by nickel catalysts; W. Walkei 
Russell aiul Li‘oii.iid (L Cohering. J. Am. Chnn. Soc, 
55, 411)8 71(11)33). —Large vols. of wete instanta- 
iieouslv and irrevei.siblv adsorbed by eatalvtieallv active 
Ni even at -190®; a slowei irreviTsihle adsorption also 
oeeiirred, the extiuit and rate of whieh increased with 
lemj). over tin* range 190 23”. A considerable ami. 
of revel sibU* adsorption occnrretl at — 190” and decreased 
4 lapidlv in amt. with increasing temp. Apparently, 
activated adsorption of O 2 ix'ciirs instnntaneoiLsly and 
lapidly even at -190” on active Ni surfaces. 

P. H. Bnunett 

Benzine synthesis from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
at ordinary pres.sure. XII. Cobalt-copper-thorium- 
uiraium catalysts. XIII. Nickel catalysts (I). XIV. 
Nickel catalysts (2). Kenji Fiiiimma and Shunzo Tsu* 
iieoka. Sii. Papers Phys. Chnn. Research (Tokyo) 

• 22, 198 201, 242 7, 218 5.3(1933).- See C. A. 27, Ifi, 
3133 XV. XVI. Nickel catalysts. 25-1-8, 2r)‘Mi3. 

-See C. A. 27. 1997. G. O. 

General investigation of the activity of a catalyst. 
K. Rosi nkiaiiz. Chmie Industrie Special No., 755-0 
(Tune, 1933); ef. (*. I. 26,01)3. Catalvsts obtained by 
Hk dfconipii. of a chein. eonipd. were studied. A de- 
eoinpn. ol the tvix': crystali —► erystah + gas, must be 
eonsideied as a clissocn. resulting from .x* stiperposed 
p.iilial reaetions, to whieh aie due the activity and 
eharacteristies of the Inial product. It can be shown that 
foi eaeli cxitalyst inteiiderl to aeeeleratc a speeiiie reaelton 
obtaiiK'd by such a fleeoniy)ti., then* Is a certain time of 
dis,soen. during whieh activity is max. A. P.-C. 

Relation between active adsorption centers and catalytic 
activity. Measurements on active iron. R. Klar. Z. 
phvsik. Chnn. A166, 273 84(193.‘>).— The adsorption of 
/ t'dli aiul 11 on Fe ]»repns. of vuiious activities 

was studied. Fiom the lesiilts the 110 . of active centers 
was caled. and their properties weie discussed. 

« G. M. Murphy 

Catalysts. Paul Sab.itier. Chimie industrie Special 
No., 808(Jum*, 19.33). -The essential factor in catalysis 
must be the formation of an unstable coinpd. between the 
catalyst and one of the* eleniciils of the system, e. g., 
Ni hvdiide in Iivdiogeuiition in the presence of Ni. Re- 
^ cent observations of the diffraction of electrons apiwar to 
coufirni the existence of siu*h a hydride. A. P.-C. 

Theory of thermal conduction. B. Bruls. Z. Physik 
83, 51.3-53(1933). — A new jirinciple in thennodynamics 
is suggested, according to whieh the projKTtics of a system 
iu a stationaty stale (such as a <*oiist. heat oiirrcnl) dcpi*nd 
only on the* properties of the svstein iu thermal equil. 

R. Peierls 

y Heat dissipation of heated wires and pipes in a current 
of air. R. lliliiert. Forsch. Gebiete fngenieurw. A or B, 
4, 215-25(1933). — ^Work is reported on the amt. of heat 
dissipated from a wire or pijie in a current of air. The 
wires and the tulies used were circular in cross section 
w'ith diaiiis. of 0.0198 150 ititii. Air velocities varied 
from 2 to 30 m. per .sep. Reynold’s 110 . for these conditions 
ranged )R‘twei*n 2.1 and 231,(KX). Hexagonal and square 
cross sec'tions were studied witli Reynold’s no. from 5U00 
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to 100,000. Nii.SM*ll\s ruiK tidii (Nil) is related in Reyn- 1 ments. W. D. Tnad^ell and L, Terehesi. Ildv. Chim. 
ol<r.s no. (Re) "jy the expiession Nu ^ i(Re)”*, wheie r AcUi 16, formation of AhO, 

and m are coiists. wTUi spteial Vcdiies fot v.nioiis iaiii;es <»i was ealed. up lo 2d()0"K. bv means of the third law of 
Reyfiold*s no. Heal fioni a win at lOOu'* i*, alunit Uiennodynamu s and lound lt> he in accord with exptl. 

greater than the heat Kiveii ofi at lon”. 'Hie expll. data. I'oi 2‘)S.r'K. it is .'171,100 cal. These calcd. 

work can he repn‘si nted liy tin (‘(pialioii; vahii's vv*‘ie checKed as follows: For the temp, ranke 

;JS0 too K. hv Jiieain of the Cl A1 cell ami the equil., 
.(Rv(i„y/^Y AI.O, 1 oiici #> 2AKh + ;ni.o: for ii20-i;iso“K. 

^ ^ \ ( t~) ) , l»v means ot tie O A1 eill; aiul for ItKiO 2ItiO'" by means 

^ ol till- C() tei!M(»n ov‘ i Al.().i-C mixts. J. II. Reedy 

where Nu - Nusselt's ftinciioii, t, - const., Rr Spectrum physics and thermodynamics. The colcula- 

Keyiiohr.sno., 7'„ - .in l.i<*c P mp., 7], = an t» nii» tion of free energies, entropies, specific heats and equi- 

M . c\ RiM'.i rs libria from spectroscopic data, and the validity of the 

Remark on the article by H. Kuhn and S. Arrhenius; third law II. Some selected cases and principles 

"Determination of the heat of dissociation of the cad- 11 Ai,( Z Flchtnu hrm. 3Q, SO.'V-OOiX ) ; cf. C. J. 
mium molecule by a thermofiptical method." A 27, l‘hO -Ri\i v\ O. (i. 

Jaliloiiski. Rhwsik 85, 2hS( 11).'!,'!) . ^ roiicctioii nl “ 

anciioi. Cf. r 1.27, ll.'iS. 1C. It. j lupiiii's, scsfjinici pt in-s .iiid Ibch rclatcil conipds. 

Energy of formation of aluminum oxide from the elc* Mu Ind.i. Shinn »y.inijl !0. 

n— SURA TOM IC PIIKNOMKNA AND RAl )I()CUKMISTRY 

W. Aumui No\TS, jk 

Critical observations on the evaluation of measurements and cxplnincd in i( nns ol 1 itfict pl.'irics and spadngs. 
on the charge of small particles. A Lust ig and M Rits^, i h. J. Roscmbanin 

Z, PliMsik 84, I .'it rj(ip;w).- - 1., and R. inainiam that Thermionic work /unction and atomic distance. W 

Ihm* is iiu e\pll. evidemv showing dilniitclv lh.it llicie UislliT and G Moncli. / l*hysik 84, 271 h(19.TlJ. 

is no charge ^inallor Ih.'iii that of tin dec-iron. R. P. I hi work fnm-lions lor Xi ami 1 i have* hc-eii found to hi- 

Conditions for the existence of the Kamsauer effect l.i'A and 4.1)1 v., n-sp Jlu Inst value in agrecim-iit 

WiHk'Iiii \oss. Z . Physik 83, .^iSl lihSi M).'*.]) . llii* with a Ihioiitical loiniula dm fo .Si-hottk\ for the relation 

sharp max. in Ihi* scatteritig of ciiciions hv atoms as a htiwei-n work iunrlnm rind .it. ihslaniv, while Ihi second 

^imctioii of their energy is due to a compitilion lutwten delinitelv is n* di..igiieimm with this fnrmnla. A dis 

the elee. fotces attracting the eUclron to the atom .iiid . eiissmn ol the e\isliin; exptl mateiial gives no argnnieiil 

the C'entrilngal force. Tin position of the mav. and it. lu l.ivor of any existing llieoretical lorinula. R. P. 
:i])piux. height can easily hi calcd. from tliis pieinre. The long wave limit of cesium oxide cells. J. i\ 

R. Pciiils Widinci. JTeli. Phys. Arfa 6, 2(41) 70l laTl) . -Tin 

Visual observation of interferences of slow cathode sensitivity ol Piiilir>s Cs photoctdls is small for waw 

rays. W. Idiuiiberg. NaturwissvnvlMfteyi 21, (47.4 \ length 1.12Kh /i. ihi innli cinrent for loiigiT wfivcs in 

R J C \aii der J toe veil the paper hv de Hon and I eves ((*. 1. 25, ll.")!) is dm 

Scattering of electrons by heavy atoms. W.-dh i to scattired light Egon Pretscher 

lleiirieln-rg. Z. Physik 83, rifif) S()(tl),‘!;»). 'I he In Id Energy levels of the hydrogen molecular ion. C' 

oi the atom has been ap])ro\inuUi d by I’cimi''^ mid, f Gilln-it Pint, .l/^/t^ 16, 1» !‘.) I4( ID.T'd . — A pertnrl>atioii 

the wave liiiictiou ol the election has liccn ealed. by tin* llnnry is pnsintid wliosi iisiilts agree with those ot 

method of Weiitzel-Kiaim-rs Hrillnniii. '1 'he calcd 'cat the \.iiiat>(>n im tliod hiieigv curves loi the ixciteii 
leriiig is in very good agree incut wdth i.\j)ts. ol I*. 1. •tali ol the II mol nni an rliawn. hsidl. valius ol tin 

Ariiot and others. R. iVieils iiiniiient of im rlia aie sni.iller Ihaii tin tin oi y n tjniies 

The anomalous reflection of fast electrons from the !• 1 Rosinhauiii 

surfaces of single cryscals. II. ^x.‘lshi Kikncln mn! Present state of our knowledge of the surface photo 

Shigeo Nakagawa. Sci. Papfos hnt. t*U\\. Chem electric effect. \V. klug*-. 7\ o/o/n/z. 14, 42.1 
Research (Tokyo) 21,25(4 ti5(P.);4.‘J) ; cl i\ .1.27, h)7.'». , A rcvii w M. \V. Scvmoiir 

At certain u/iniiiths, 4t) 100 kv electrons piodnoc ihllrac ' The external photoelectric effect of alkali halides. R 

lion images not in accoid with the Biagg nlatioii 1 In- Flcisi-hmanii. Z. Pk\sik 84, 717 lM(l'.):i;i) R. P. 
discrepancies are of 2 kinds; .Mipctmnnei.iry maxima and Inner* potential or semiconductors k. R. Dixit, 

doubling of predicted tiiaximu. K. and N snggcsttlh.it Phil. 16, 080 0 1 ( 1 ' ),‘>2 1 -Thi inner potentials ot 

these results, at well as the anomalous dispi-rsion men- ZiiS, PliS, I'eS; and h'lyO^ wcic detd. by the diilruclioii 

tinned by Davisson and Cicniier ami the anomalous hr- of la^t eleclions. '1 he value, hjiind, which wa-re checked 

havior of the P-line oliservcd by Shiiiohara, aie explicable by Kiknchi line iiicasnrcnicnt.^, arc: Ziiii 4.8 v., PhS 

on the ground tli.it the reflectors behave ‘iniultaneoiislv !2 ."i x , FiS: 5.1 v'. and I'l-Oa 12.(5 v. These values are 

as two- and Ihrec-diiiii'iisiotial lattices. It is consequent Iv \ in .ipjnox. agieement with those calcd. lioni an e.\tended 

not justifiable to assume a const. ii. Ihthe's theoiv foim ol Pel he’* equation for the potential of a crystal, 

predicts values for the width of the maxitiid wdiich me The snrfac«- cro giating effect was observed. 

tfK> small. C\ilvin Pious K. J. Ri>seiibaum 

Structure of thin celinloid films, p:. Taylor Jom-s. The nuclear distances of the merciiiy' halides (Hgl*, 
Phil. Mag. 16, 71)2 808(1 l);k'j) P lection diffract ion HgBr., HgCln). II. Prautie and S. Knoke. Z. phynk. 

photographs of uitrocellulose were olilamed in which the them. B23, 1(42 7()( 10.22) . — Electron diffraction expts. 

pattern appears to be quadruple. 'Pins i-llcct is ascribed were used to del. nuclear distances in Ilgla. TIgPrj anil 

to the formation of principal p.illerns in 2 park* of the HgCly. G. M. Murphy 

film whose lattices are inclined at (57 to each oilier and Theory of atomic nuclei. iV. K. N. Capon. Z. 

of sec, patterns from thinner layers of different lattice Physik 84, 501) lt)(l',i;>2). — See C\ A, 27, 2.292. V. 
dimensions inclined at nearly the same angle as the prin- Ibid. 520-20. R. peicrls 

cipal pattern. The patterns are explained in terms of a Interaction between neutrons* and protons. G. C. 

net of hexagonal rings of length 4.9.5 A. U. and width Wick. Z. Phy.\ik 84, 799 800(19.2.2)*,— Heisenberg's by- 

3.08 A. U. The spacing between layers is 4.215 A. U. pothesis on the nature of these interaction forces could 

The d. calcd. from the compii. CallfC^NOs is I.4S g. ctx; Iw verified by ineasiiring the angular distribution in the 

the observed d. is 1.3.2 g./cc. II. Ibid. y5.2-(5 1 - T wo scattering of sufficiently fast neutrons by 11. R* P-^ 

addnl. electron diffraction patterns of celluloid are described Scattering of neutrons by protons. K. Wigticr. Z. 
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Physik 83 , 8(19t)«(). — From the cxptl. fact tlial the i 

scattering is nearly isotropic one can obtain an upper 
limit fur the distanct' up to which there an* forces bc'tweeii 
the 2 particles. This in connection with the existence 
ot a stationary slate in wiiicli tlu* particles are bound 
(deuton) permits an cst. of the scattering cross section 
which is eontirnied by some the existing exptl. figures. 
The expls., howevei, do not give coif^isti'iit results. 

^ R. iVierls 

The atomic weights of radioactive substances. {«'orrest 
Western and Arthur IC. Knnrk. J. Chrni, PhysUs 1, 
717 2209l>ti). -At. wls. oi the lead isi>lopes 20(1, 207 and 
2t)S are obtained in .*! indei'endi ntJbvays Irotn chetn. aiul 
inass-spectn)grapft data. 'Fhev are: 20 .'j.OS, 2(M».9S 
and 207.98 +■ O.Od. lly adding the mass lost in dis- 
integration in the form of tx- and nicies and 7-rays, 
at. wts. ol all known radioaeli\e substatuvs are obtaiiud. 
Si»nie refills, correct to -^-O.tKl, ;iie: To, 209.99, Uii, 
222 02, Ra, 220.02; MsThi. 228 o:;; lo, 2;i0.();j; Tli, 
222.0;^, i»a, 2::i.t);i, 2;i."i.oi, o;{i.o4. 

2.‘)S.0'1 'I’hese «lata 1 xtenil the p*ieking-fractioti ciuve 
to P. The lollowing idalioii is :ii>])ro\. Hue II' N — 
0.02 I 0.O()2lt(A' 20ti^, white ir — al . ut . <il a ladin- 
aelivi isotojie and N — nearest integer. M. M. 

Artificial disintegration of magnesium with Po a-rays. 
W. Hot he and U. Klaiiiiaiin. Nutwu'issnistUaflvn 21, 
b.‘j9 n»( 192.0. \ Rul lieriord ( leigi t eoimler tub< was 

used to !-'lud\ ihi no. <»I piolniv .eiit^iut m a 90 duecium 
by iiiadi.moii ol Mg with ]*o «-iavs. Ciiives an givm 
Ini the no III pinions pt r JO** a^pai (leh's tluii i.iiige 
wilh 7 diilerent <» i.nigi* from 1 SI to 2 87 cm. In the 
,> 87 em, einvi I pinion gtoiips aie Iniiud. Uetwieii I 9 
and 2.8 em. niilv 1 gionp u mains and n disaptiear* Im 
an «-itinge nl I n eiii. l!.vidii]tlv tin Pose (('. .1. 25, 
218) lesoiianee (mi All Im iiui'lear ('\eitatinn is found licK 
Ini Mg as Will '! he em‘i}.> hbnation v mg tor all 
piolnii groups 11. J. C. van dm lloevmi 

Disintegration of atoms by cosmic rays and the positive 
electron. Okieki 11 and Oc< liialim. I sprkhi Ft::. Xauk. 
13, -lOl-hiriOj:;:!). C’l. C. a. 27, 2.s 7:J, 2S7-l 

F 11 Ralliniaiin 

The weakening ef the cosmic radiation when passing 
through ditferenl materials, i* O. Sitmke anil 11 
111) ell 2-*hysik 84, Uri 9(19n.*IJ.- 'I'he latio of the f 
\M.ikenm'-: m Pb, he .uul A1 cmiesjiond'- apiimv. lo the 
(.mo nl till* no. n! Jit iKcltnns. It is, llienfore, not 
emiMiliiit with tlu‘ a^ ninplimi that al n tlu mielear 
cliclTon- iiud.! a contubiiOmi nl (he sami niagnitmle as 
llu outer ihetimi'.. R. l*eierls 

Atom debris of low range from lithium and boron. 

I' Knclimi fujfU H 21, (iV 00 92.1), — 

I'hotogr.iiili . Will iiiadi nl log elumilier c \pls on atom 
diaiitegration b> eaiial ray (<’- A 27, 1729) on H, ^ 
Taiigi 12 to I.."! cm. Till range as liii llu r extended 
• Inwiiw.iiil b\ ledueing the air eipiiv. of the sepg. wall 
'• tw'ein vaemim .mil eh.imbi i to le* s than 2 nun. h'oi 
' 1 nnmitoiis debus ii.iei . wire found of lange l-J.n cm 
•mii’V (i» parliele^) 2 million eleetimi v. (ciistoniarv 
million). ?>igns wiie found ol .i f.uiil group at 2 cm 
' )ius])oiuluig to (lie om* loimd bv Cochciolt and Walton 
(' .4. 27, 181t»). h‘oi P dibiis w.is iniced down to a j 
I inge of li mtii . liowi vei of less intensity than that alnive 
J em. • 15. T. vail det Hocveii 

The disintegration of the nuclei of nitrogen and other 
light atoms by neutrons. I. Wm D. Ilarkins, David 
M ('.ails and III iirv W. Newsmi. Phvi. AViS 44. 529 .*57 
'I9.‘5:j). 'I'hirty-oiie disinti gtalinns ol N w'cre hmnd in 
I'lOO pairs of jiholographs of a Wilson cliandici through 
"Mieli iieiitiuiis wire slilbl from a l5e-MsTh source. Of 
'ln^e, 19 were disiiitegni lions in wdiicli the neutron was ’ 
» ijiiurcd according to reaction 

Ni* >1- ill H- Ilt-o 

Pie 1IO. of disinti'tfratious show's a max. for neutrons of 
'•I'lcitv 0.2 X lO** cm /sec. The lowest veliwity and 
111.' best velocity which jiroduce such a flisintegratioii sue 
' •10® and .1.5 >' 10® cm. /sec., icsp. The form of 

distribution curve "is explained by the assumption 


tlisif the probability that a neutron will* be elTcctive in 
tiroducing disintegration iiicrciises rupidly with its ve- 
Icjcity, but that as the velocity considered lie.s higheir^ and * 
higher uImivc .'5.2 ■. 10® cm. /sec. the no. of ncutron.s 
prcsi'iil at such a velocity decreases ra])idlv. The highest 
energy found for a iieiilron at capture is 15.S X 10® 
elecirnn v., wdiile, according t/» lhi*ory, it should be 
14.7 X 10* iirovided the nr-particle conies from ThC'. 

, Without exception, loi e\cry disinlegratiou of an at. 
nucleus bv capture ol a neutron, kinetic eiieigy is con- 
served or much iiiort often disapficars. It is assumed 
that this energy plus aiiv eneigv in the fonn of mass 
which disappears is converted into y-niys. 'I'lio value 
obtained suggest that Ihi spectrum of these rays is a line 
spectrum, which may be superimposed upon a coiilitiiious 
spectrum. Nine disintegrations of the N iiueleus were 
olilained in w'hieh it is probabli that \ it her {a) the neutron 
i w\is first iilleeted bv a niicleie .and latet vdisintegrated 
a N iiueleiis with capture f»r (ht the neutron w'as not 
cjiptnred. 'riiirli'eii disintegrations of Ne nuclei in 0200 
photographs and 2 disinlegtalioiis in ethvleiie are reported. 
'I'he latlir ate iirestinuiblv due (o t' niielei but may be 
due to t) ol the IIJ) piesnil. Hi maul I-ew'is 

Nuclear excitation by hard 7-rays Tli. lieiting. 
Siititrwts^ensi hnficM 21, t)74( l9o.‘») . Al, I‘e, Cn and Pb 
I .lit* excited bv I be Tli C'' 7 line ol X — 4.i X. units lo 
' nuclear radiation. 'I'liis was studied lor a sixittering 
angle of by the ionization method; correct ion was 

made im stiav r.idiation of the (Pb) absorber The 
E) lonnd w.js foi Al 0.519, ft»r b'e 0..1.‘)S, for Cii 0..1II7, 
loi Pb I 87 (all « It )*‘ eleclitm V.) . '1 he law of mteiisitv 

ol 7 ladiation piopoitional to the squaie of at. no. (Oruy 
ami lan.iiil, (. A 26, 1211) wjis W'ell ernihrmed. • 

15. J. C. van der Hiuveii 

> Wilson chamber investigations of the wave radiation 
emitted by Ra 1). (j. v. J)ioste /u \ isehering. Z. 

Ph\iik 84, 17 11 ( lU.'lo) 'Phe ranges and relative nos. of 
the \ .irioiu groups ol ilictroii tracks have been measured. 
Oin ol these gioups is due to phot oelect tons from the 
diiicl ■> ravs, the ecoiid to the Compton elections and 
the thiril to I5i L radiation c.\cited wdien the 7 (piantum 
wa' t.uight in tlu L shell of the original alum. 'Phe 
ranges .iijiply a elieck of the lonmdas lot the deiieiidence 
ol range on energy; from the no. one can ealc. the proli- 
aldlity that tlie tiu.intuni is caiiglil belore leaving the 
atom of oiigin. Tin result i^ that only .'H.P) out of 109 
ipiaiita will leave the atom. R. Peierls 

Scattering of short wave 7 -rays. L. Meitnei and H. 
Ivosters. Z. Physik 84, 1:57—14(19:5:5).- 7-Radiutioii 

of a mean w'ave lengtli of 1.7 X. D. falls on a target ol 
!• e or Pb . 'I lie 1 adia I ii m scat tered iimler 90 " is measured . 
It contains, aside Irom the Cointiton radiation, the 
wave length ol whieh is iiiiieh gi eater than the original one, 
a component with uiiiiioditied wave b'liglh. 'Phis tesult 
is iiit disagreement with the lesulls of Gray and 'Parrant 
( A. 26, 4211). It is pointed out that in connection 
with the cieatiou ol pos. elections one ought to expect 
scattered lighi with tmmodilud wave length. R. P. 

The exchange of hydrogen between water and hydrogen 
compounds dissolved in it. K. b'. RimlinelTer niul O. W. 
Iliovvn. Z. phvstk. Chem. B23, 171-4(19:5:5). — II^O 
coiilg. 1 i»ail in .800 ol 11® was prepd. bv the electrolysis 
«4 150 1. ol I hi) lioni eoni. elect lolvtie rolls with II 2 SO 4 
.IS ell ctiDlvli and Pb electiodes. Nlh, NlhCl and 
eane .sugai weie dissolved in this w'uler and by d. detn 
it was .siiuwii iJial Llie U" exchanged with li' eontaiiied 
111 the eompds. O. M. Murphy 

Isotope of hydrogen of mass 2. G. S. Randsherg. 
Uspekhi Fiz. Naiik. 12, .*51:5-8(19:52). - Coiiiinents an* 
made 011 the w'ork of Urey, T5rickwedde and Murphy 
{C. A. 26, 4212). F. H. Huthmaiiii 

The concentration of deuterium by electrolysis. 1). 
11 . Rauk. J. Cliem. Physics 1,71^0 1(19:5:5). -'Pheconcti. 
of dcutciiiim by clcctroivsis is discussed and it i.s shown 
fliat the sepii. fact of depends on the temp, at which the 
«4ecirolysis takes place. It i-. concluded that com. cells 
whieh uie mil hot will have a low eiiuil. coiicii ol deiitoriuiii 
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and that the produced by such cells will have a low ■ 
concti. of the heavier isulopc. M. M. 

* Detection of radioactivity in the S Stefano D'lstria 
hot ^sulfur apring. Mario Picotti. JioU. soc. ital. 

8, 005-7 (1U.'13). Tlu* watei has a radioactivity 
of 40 inilli-niictocuries ])et 1. The * 'half- period'* is 4 
days. Peter Masucci 

Radioactivity of nattAral brines of the Ural region, 
Gorki District and Bashkir Republic. H. A. Nikitin 
and P. y. Myatelkiii. liuU Attid. stt U. R S S. i 
CItiSie sci. maih. vat. 1W3, 075 SI. Brines ofitained 
near Halakhash (Cforki District) and Krusnousolsk 
(Bashkir Kepulilic) contain Ua and Kii. These brines 
arc related in tluir cheiii. eoiiiini. to the pidroleuiii waters 
coiitg. Ra, but unlike these, do not contain appKciable 
amts, of I. Halakhash brines sec'iii to be in contact w'ltli 
bitumens. Briiu’s obtained near Solikamsk and Here/- 
iiyakov (IJnd Region) are by Ihi'ir cheni. compn. and 
genesis unlik(n<a-carrying waters and are not ladioactive- 

S. L. Madoisky 

The radium industry in Portugal. C liarles Lepierre 
and A. J*io Leite. (Inmu i'f tmiustrie Special No., 
71)7 SB l( June, ItKIb). A desciiption ol the Ra-benting 
deposits in the Oiiarda and Vizeii districts ot Portugal. 
The acid, alk. and mixed acid-alk. processes ot attacking 
tin oie are briefly ontUiu-d. A. Papineaii Coulute 
The existence of time lags in the Faraday effect. J. / 
S. Webb and D k. Morev. Phvm. Reo. 44. 580 (U)l 
(11)33). Tlie nature of the initial or surge ciirients, and 
of the oscillatory currents, hniiul iii a magnet o-opfic 
upp. similar to tluit used by h\ Allison, lias bt-en in- 
vestigated. Conclusion. 'I'lie vause *if tin* results of 
Allisfui is nf»l a time lag in the kaiadav effect Imt is some, 
8s yrt, unknown cause, possiblv a piculkii soil oi Ken 
plienoineiion. Henianl Li’wis 

Magnetorotation with non -adiabatic variation of the ' 
magnetic field. P.gon Hretsehu and Walter Deek. 
lleliK rhyi>. Ait4i 6, 221) 31 ( ll);»;’i). Magnet otolal ion in 
a liigh-ftefineiiey niagiietie luhl is tnatid theoretiealU 
and experinieniallv to ikt. win tin r a ulasation cK'curs 
when the treiiiieiicv tin iiiagintie fii Id is laigiT than tlu- 
Lurnior Ireqneiiev ol tin eoi responding /i email tftnl 
A beuiii oi light w'us sent tliroiigli N^'l \apor (’oiitaiiKd in «tii 
ubsorptioii tube and a high -lu (|in ney in.igiietie luld was f 
applied in Hu* direc tion of the 1m am. '1 he light use d wa . 
polarised by a Nieol prism and a si-( oiul Nu'ol prism aftei 
the tube acted as analv/er. Ihe light iptinsily attii tin 
aualy/er was detd. as .i iunetion ol tin held tn 
quciicy, the amplitude \>t tlu magiulie tu Id n iiiaiiiiiig 
const. In agreement with tlieoij no sign ot iiurtia uf the 
h'araday effect w’as found. h.gem Hiet^'lni 

The L, M and N absorption in the region of ultra -soft 
x-rays. J. A. Prins and A. J. 'I'akeiis. Z. Rhvitk 84, - 
05-74(1033); cf. ('. A. 27. lUHi. R. JVhils 

Precision measurements in the /.-series of the elements 
molybdenum and silver. Philip llaghuid. Z. Miwik 
84, 24H-59( 1033) . R . Peierls 

The L x-ray spectrum of solid aluminum. 1. H. 

Osgood. Phys. Rev. 44, 517- 10(1033). —'Hie \ ray 
spectniir of sijliil A1 consists, not iff sharj) runs, bin of «i 
wide comiiiuoiis baud ol ladiation extending betw'een the ^ 
approx, lunits Do and ‘JOB A. I'. This is in ugii-eiinnt 
with the Pauli-Soiniin »-*eld theory of free elccficnis in 
metals. Bernard Lewis 

Quadripole transitions and other faint lines in the 
K spectra of the elements 37 rubidium to 42 molybdenum. 
11. Brik Carlsson. /. P/miT 84, 110 30(1033); cf. 
C. A, 27, 2B02. - A new* spectrnnietii, combined with 
x-ray tube, and oontg. a curved etvsi.d, has b^n cuii- 
stniclcd for this piiriiose, and sevciul wtak lines of Mf>, * 
Cb, Zr, Yt, Sr and Rb have been loiiiul and discussed. 

R. Peicrls 

Thermal and rSntgenographic characterization of 
lattice distortions m zinc oxide. R. P'la^^c and 1*. Ackei- 
matin. Z. aligem. Chem. 214, 177 S8 I033); 

cf. C. A. 27, P.*S() Below ZnO, pnpd iioiti 

rhombic crystd /iittBl)*, show’s a higher eiieigy coiittul 
the lower the temp, of loimatioii, and the shortir the 


period of formation. The indicated excess in total 
energy in the youngest prepn. amounts to 1.3 kg. cal./ 
mol. The x-ray investigations indicate that this excess 
energy is deiM iidc iit upon an incomplete lattice formation. 
'Pile presence of another inodiiicalion or of distorted 
lattice-, may be interred. No cerUin evidence has been 
obtained as yet from line broadening. 

• C. J. Humphreys 

The thermal expansion of quartz by x-ray measure- 
ments. A. H. Jay. Proc. Roy. Soc. A142, 237-47 
(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 445S, 5220.— The lattice spadngs 
loi <*leai colorless (piart/ were detd. tor varioas temps. 
Im tween IS" and 730 by powder photograiiis. A temp, 
si'ak* for the camera was' obtained frofii the lattice cx- 
p.insion ol silver (ci. Jay, Z. KriU. 86, 150(1033)). 
'1 he fr,/i)-tianslr»rnuilioii ])oinl was found at 570“. The 
exp:in4on laws tor the a and c axes were found identical 
with those loimd by (>ptical methods, Victor Hicks 
Anomalies in the regular reflection and diffraction of 
molecular beams by crystal surfaces. 1. R. Frisch 
and <). Stern. Z. Physik 84. 430 42(19.33).— The 

rellection curves foi mol. beams by crystal surfaces show 
strange ininim.i which arc probably connected with the 
adsoiption of the uiols. tu the surface. 11. R. Fri.sch. 
JhhL -113 7. 'I'he dc’seribed effect has htvn studied 
111 detail. Laeh of these anomalous minima occurs, 
wlieii2coiiijMnientsof the velocity of the outgoing particle 
luive ci‘rlain v.ihii’s.* It seems, therefore, that inols. 
can most easily be adsorbed if 2 components of their 
velocity relative to the .surface liave given values. 

R. IVierls 

Chemical action of x-rays. Paul (buither. Avgew. 
Chem. 46, 1)27 31(1V)33). A discussion oi chem. action 
of x-ravs in the liglit iff the i|uantum theory and a review 
ol the literature, 'rweiily-sevcn references. K. K. 

Multiplet separations and perturbed terms. N. G. 
Wliitclaw. Physt. Rm. 44, 5*14 50(1033). B. L. 

The quantum defect of nonpenetrating orbits, with 
special application to A1 11. J. 1). \*an Vleck and N. G. 
Wlntelaw. Phy\. Rev. 44, 551 1)0(103,3). B. Ty. 

The nuclear spin of LP from hyperfine structure data. 
Newton M. Gray. /V/y.\. Rev. 44, 57B 411033). 

Bernard Lewis 

Hyperfine structure in the arc spectrum of fluorine. 
J. Stiiait C'anipbell. Z. I’liy^ik 84, 303—101(1033). — 
Measurements of hypi'rfmc structure lead def)niU4y to 
the ussiiniptioii ol a spin of Va for the F mieleus 3'he 
inagiietie nioiiKiit is slightly smaller than tliat of tlie Br 
imclens. R. Peierls 

Nuclear spin of arsenic. A. S. Rao. Z. Phy.\ik 84, 
23li 17(1033); el. (’ A. 27, 2003. -Measurements of 
the hypiiliiie vStructuie in As II coiiliiiii 'Polansky’s 
valiu‘ Va for the nuclear s]nii unil the structures of the 
lines invest igated l)>a 3'olaiisky. Alore lines have been 
studied find tin new’ material leads to some changes in 
the interpi elation of terms. With these new interiireta- 
liuii.s the seleelioii and interval rules and tlie iiiteiisities 
me in aecord with theoretical predictions. R. P. 

The magnetic transformation of hyperfine structure 
in mercury. 1). R. Inghs. Z. Physik 84, 4(»<» 73 
1 1033). --Simplified lormulas for the Pasclicn-Baek effect 
ill this speciiff ease an* given, K. Peierls 

Paschen-Back effects in the spectra of thoUium. A. 
M. CrcMiker. Phil. Mag. 16, 004r-K)06(T033) . -The 
Pasclic*n-Back effect for the 33 lines of wave lenglh.s 
377t), .5,3()2 and 5040 A. IJ. w'as studied with a 3-m. grating 
at a Acid strength of 25.3 kilogausscs. The observed 
patterns agrie well with those deduced from tlie theory 
of Goiidsmit and Bacher, showing the absence of pei- 
turbatioii effects. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Term tables for the atomic spectra of carbon, nitrogeo 
and oxygen. Bengt J*:dlcn. Physik 84, 746-f)A 
(1033). —Tables arc given contg all known terms in the 
spectra C I, C II, C MI, C IV. N 11, -N HI, N IV, N V. 
O II, () III, () IV, () V, t) VT. R. Peicrls 

Experiments to extend tiie helium spectrum by exciting 
both electrons. A. H. Rosenthal. Z. Physik 84, 794 8 
(1033). The expts. were unsuccessful. K. P- 
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Wave mechanical calculation of the i^dbens corrections 
for helium. £gil A. Hylleraas. Z. Fhysik 83, 739-64 
(1933). — ^The calcn. cif the terms of the He atom has 
been improved, by extending the metliod in such a way 
as to give account of the polarization forces (i. e., the 
change of the distribution of one electron comiected with 
the change of state of the otlier). K. Peicrls 

The continuous absorption spectrum of helium. J. 
P. Vinti. Pkys, Rev, 44, 624^,8(1933). B. L. 

Isotope shift in neon. J. IT. Bartlett, Jr. and J. J. 
Gibbius, Jr. Phys. Rrv, 44, 638-43(1933). -The theory 
r)f isotopic displacement due to the motion of the nuclc^us 
has been extended to atoms with cmy no. of electrons 
( Rttssell-SaundeiA coupling being assumed) and applied 
t(> the transitions lipKis 2p^!tp in Ne. Approx. Ilartrec 
wave functions have been obtained and orthogonah/ed . 
'l‘he theory gives a shift in suiglet states of 0.0195 cni.“‘ 
more than that in triplet states, as against approx. 0.017 
cm. ^ measured by Nagaoka and Misliiiiia [C. A. 24, 
4985) . However, the calcd. shift for the singlet transition 
IS 0.0038 cm. ^ as against the exptl. value <»f 0.0332 cm.'*. 
This discrepancy may disappear if better wave functions 
arc found. Bernard Lewis 

The lowest excited states of neon according to Slater’s 
method. St. Rozentid. Z. Phystk 83, 5.34 42(1933).— 
The energy values have been calcd. Iiy using approx, 
espicssions for the wave iunctions, and give fairly good 
agreement with the exptl. values j R. Peierls 

The spectrum of doubly ionized argon, A. III. V. 
V. KcussUr. Z, Physik 84, 42- .55(19.33) - Seveiol lines 
of Uie term system with tlie limit have been found and 
.tiialy/ed. Their compurisoti with the sp<*ctra S 1 and 
Cl 11 suggest some changes in the cpiaiitum iios. usually 
.iseribeil to llie terms oi S I. The third lom/atioii po- 
tential of A is 40.7 v. R. l\ietls 

The primed terms in the spectra of alkaline earths 
II C, Brinkman. Z. Physik 83, 259-66(1933). -By 
using Iheorelieal relations between the terms of a spi^c- 
tiuni eoiitg. tw<i-valeiire electrons, one term in each of the 
spLCtia of Ca* Sr and Ba couhl be identified. I*re- 
(lu'tions as to the probable positions of othir terms witli 
lli(' same tlectroiiic configuration liave been obtained. 

R. l*4‘u*rls 

Polarization of fluorescent light of pure mercury vapor 
\ Kasller. Compt, rend, 197. 412 4(1933) Wlieti 
Ilg vapor is illuinmat<.d with rays contg. light of 25.37 
itul 1.35h A. U., lliioicscent rays of 435S and 4046 A. U. 
Ill) .irved in a direction normal to the incident rays should 
ix polarized and the planes of vibration at right angles to 
•tm another. The stale of ])olarization of a fluun scent 
I IV IS defined by the degree of polan/utioii + 

i, J “h I. Tor 43.5S A. U. P should equal +1, for 4016 
\ U. P should equal — 1. 'fwo images are seen on the 
pluitographic plate; the lay 4358 g. polan/ed positively 
•nid the ray 40 Bi negatively, 'fhese 2 rays are mcoin- 
pliUlv polarized. By clmiiiiishing tlie aperture of tin* 
lundent lay, lowering tlie temp, of the fluorescence 
lumber and by rectifying the tcrrcstiol field l>y a mag- 
lu tic field paraXel to tlie incident ray the degree of polari- 
/ition of the 2 rays agrees in value. H. E. M. 

The series LSo — fw*ri and - m^J\ in the arc 
i>pectrum of mercury and their perturbing term */’i(5(/)* 
' ' “ , H. Beutler. Z. Phystk 84, 289-303( 19.33) . 

Ntw measurements of these series have been made. As 
tht Series do not follow Rydberg’s formula, they must 
I’ pirturbed by a configuration having energy which is 
not very diflereiit. A new assumption as to the position 
i‘l this perturbing term is discussed. R. Peierls 
Shifting and asymmetrical widening of absorption 
lines by foreign gases Chr. Fnehtbauer and F. G<)>s.sler. 
^*ihirwiisenschaflen 21, 676-0(1933).— -Widening of spec- 
ial hues by foreign gases has Ix^en descTibcd previously 
1. 17, 2830; Meier, Diss. Rostix'k 1926; cf. C. A. 
1063; Margtfiau and Watson, C. A. 27, 5245; 
Miiikcvski, C. A. 24, 1794). The Cs lines 4.5.56 and 
were studied in the prescMice of pure He, Ne, A 
uid of 4 .5Vt atiii^ pressure, temp. J26** and ISO", 
^'iie shifting is proportional to the pressure (tabh*). 


toward violet as well as toward red; in 2 ^*ases the dircc'- 
rion is differeut for the 2 lines (C. 27,4731). On go- 

ing over to a line higher in tlie scricK violet a.symmetry be-’ 
comes more pronounced (He); faint red asymidctry 
changes into violet (Ne and N 2 ); strong red asym- 
metry weakens slightly (A). All disturbances tend to 
increase for the higher members in the series. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeveii 

A new method for the detection of metastable atoms. 
A. Buhl. Helv. Phys. Ada 6, 2.31 3(19.33).— The atoms 
of a tieaiii of Ilg arc partly excited to the nictastable 
sUite by electron i-olhsion and the charged particles arc 
removed by an elec, field, 'flic atom beam falls on a 
W wire activated with O and heated to about 1660®. 
As the work function of the activated W is 5.40 v. and 
tlie ionization potential of Hg atoms in tlie *P% stale only 
4.95 V. Ilg * ions are formed on the W surface which are 
collected on an electrode and tlicir no. dedi^ccd from the 
current. A rough estn. shows that only 1 atom among 
30,000 is in the nictastable state. Egon Brctscher 
Quantum mechanics of the anharmonic oscillator. 
G. l*oschl and E. Teller. Z. Phystk 83, 143-51(1933). - 
If the cmergy valutas (band spectrum) of un oscillating 
system (mol.) are known, one cannot diaw an unam- 
biguous conclusion on the poUmtial curve, os there are 
always many different curves giving rise to the same 
eiieigv values. Tin* rL'lations between these different 
curves an* sliglitly different from the old quantum tlieory. 
Several typical examples are given. K. Peierls 
Dissociation of diatomic molecules with the p-p bond. 
IT I^ssheim and K. Samuel. Z. Phystk 84, 637 6.56 
(I9.‘»3). -Discussion of several examples of niols., where 
llu i4ectn)ns wliieli are responsible for the binding forces, 
are in at. />-states ( 11011 -vaiiishing angular momentum)? 
In several tases the eorrespondetiee between mol. and 
at. stalls which is suggested here differs from the usual 
one. One of the new principles introduced in order to 
set up this correspondence means that if an unsatd. 
tleclroii IS present, which does not contribute to the 
bmduig, the dissocii energy will be iiiercasi'd by exciting 
this electron into a higlnr level. By tins metlioid one has 
more fteedoin in ascribing at. states to the dissocii. 
limits of band series and better coincidence betwiH'ii tlie 
at. energy differences and tlie frequcaieics of the band 
limits can Ik* obtained. Conclusion: The calcn. of these 
limits from spectri>s(*opie data is more accurate tlian 
geneially assumed. K. l*cierls 

Character of the linlpqse in hydrogen halides on the 
basis of absolute intensity measurements of the infra-red 
fundamental vibration bands . 1^: . Bar tholomd* . Z . phystk . 
Chan. B23, 1.31 51(19.33). — A method is de.si’ribcd for 
measuring the abs. intensity of infra-red vibration bands. 
The results for HCl, HHr and HI give tlie transition proba- 
bility, BJ = 1.93, 1.67 and 0.35 X 10«, resp., and the 
«*ffective charge, 0.086, 0.075 and 0.()33e, resp. The 
lattct values are so small tliat they indicate liomeopolar 
linkage in the halides. O. M. Murphy 

The heats of dissociation of hydrogen and nitrogen. 
W. W’^allacc Ixizier. Phys. Rev. -M, 576-81(19.33).— 
A method previously desiTibed (Lozier, C. A. 25, 3659) 
has been used to det. the heats of disscK*n. of normal mol. 
and the mol. ion fur H 3 and Ns. I'he new app. is made 
of Ta. Electrons passing through dial, gases arc able 
to produce at. ions possessing kinetic energies of .several 
V. Sixiiultuneous measurements of the electron energy 
iiei'essary to produce at. ions and the kinetic energy of 
the ions permit the detn. of the heats of dissocn. The 
values found are /1(H*'') «= 2.69 =*= 0.03 v., D(H*) * 
4 . 4:1 *•0.03 v., D(N*+) » 6.73 * 0.02 v., D(Nt) « 
7.90 * 0.02 V. These results are free from systematic 
errors to *0.1 v. These data are compared with the 
results of other methods, mainly spcctrosi'opic. B. L. 

A band spectrum of barium hydride. G. Funkc. Z. 
Physik 84, 610 p8( 19.33). —The band spectrinn of Ball 
bi'tweeii 5950 and 7.^i00 A. XT. has been measured and 
Analyzed. K. Peierls 

Intensity distribution and width of some AlH lines 
showing predisBOciation. L. Faikas and S. I^vy. Z. 
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PhyM 84, Wwllli and inhnsity clis- 1 

tributioii of M*vi*ral Jims slK>\viii>; pn (I ismxmi. havi* bci-ii 
•iiiou^urcd us fiiiU'tioiis oi the lotution.il (jiiaiitunt no 

R. IMcrls 

The band spectrum of copper hydride. All Hettiici 
uiid Tuki* HL-iiiiiT. Z. I‘hy\ih 84, 222 .*•.“>( 1 1«;0. -Hy 
niuking one eUvIrodi* of un arc ol C\ the oIIht »>( a Bi-Cti 
alloy, one can obtain llii Cull band.. By Uiis inithod 
several new band sysUiiis vim* loitnd R. JViiils 
The sO'-cailed second positive group in the nitrogen ^ 
spectrum. 1) Coder, h. Hton*, and A van der /ul 
/. Physik 84. ;;01 .IBlPd:;). Miasiiunieiils. R. 1*. 

A new band system «if beryllium oxide and the structure 
of the beryllium oxide molecule, buise Uer/ln rg / 
Phyuk 84, 571 h2(lhd.'i) A in w band svsh ni ol tin 
mol. has been found whieli exit nils tiom tlu red to the 
near iulia-red. 11 has bem naasnred and analv/td and 
the ]K)tentuiki^'ni ves im the e<ii]('s])on<]nig tciin. ol the < 
mol have bet n eoiistrneted. R Pcuils 

Spectroscopic evidence for the molecule PN 1 . 
Curry, L. Iler/berg and II. llei/lutg. J ('luni. 

1, 74h( 1‘.K{.‘1) -A new band ‘vsli*ni diseovind in -^is 
diseharges ol niixts ol II- and J* is shown to be dm to Ihi 
PN mol. 'riie Inadsoi 21 bands ol tin s\dtni att (tn ilv 
lepnsenled by tin lorninla i* - .‘I'.HiMP.:; | (KMM.To 
v' - V.2r» »'*) ■* n.'»21bIW I pit hniiii.il V 

robitional aiialssis giving: /I* (»<s mi *, /<,/ ^ 

().7:i eni. -‘; rc.* I 4h A; r ' I 51 1 Hit s\sttni e 
tine to a tninsition, tht 'i. d.iit piobabl\ In nu; 

lilt* gtonnd state ul tlu mol. M. IM 

Band spectra of indium clilnriiir I . Mirstdai .nnl 
M. VVehiii llciv. Ph\ . Ada 6, 2r»r» p( pr;;;) P. iiitl 
sp<-(tra ol InC'l an* obsuvid in ihi iigitm 
A. II. (I) and .T«H) A U (II) 'llu l..iiid li.ad. in 
(1) havi* been littid to a tonnnla In'on But' tint 
Absorption of light by ozone between 3050 and 2150 
A. U. Tsi Ze Ny and Shm-Piaw Chooiig ( 
tentt. 106, OPt ISl lltTB An t \ten*‘ion <<1 the l.iblt 
ineiititined m C. A. 26, A I. Mt nin 

Extension of the ultra violet abstirplion spectrum oi 
ozone toward the long wave lengths 1>. Chalom;** and 
Mine. Ij. liiehMe (onipl fctnl 107, til 
Oj is picpd. by tin nsi of 2 Bel tin lot tipt tt/mn/it , 
having the torni ol a iKwai llask 2S mi d< i p liy pi niin 
m dhiifi. 'rw<i tubes, then esit riial lai es toveitd wuli 
Sn, aie t onnecti'd to tin sieoinlari polt . til a UtMlnJoil 
eoil, the iiiterruptei bung ol the it\t>lviin; lU tM). 

The 2 o/om/ers opi'rate m stiie.i aiul ait totihtl to si) 
until COi and aeetone. 'I'lie o/one is -.i pd bv' phiiignig 
till* tiifie into IkiuuI (b, the < h etaidt nsin*; tt* .i blue Iniiiid 
Tile liiiuid Oj IS aJlowetl It) \apoii/c lu a tubi 2.4.“» ni in 
length and the gas, very ru li m ()„ has an intense violtt- . 
blue tint. A .speeti oseopie detn. gavt 22^’, < b. 'Hu ' 
c'oelT. ol abstiiption is ol the onler ol '» 002.5 hn ;:i,|s 
A. U. II. |. Alt- iiitut 

Structure and Zeeman effect of the CO doublet emission 
bands at 2000 A. U. R . Sehniid. Z. 7 7/ vs/4- 83. 'i 1 1 :;s 

k. Ptiiils 

The double bond at 3660 A. U. in the spectrum of 
carbon dioxide. R. Silimkl. Z. Ptiysik 84. 722 ‘i 

(lOiH) ^ ^ R i'tii'lls 1, 

The vibrational structure of the spectrum of carbon 
tetrachloride |. Ihemoid z. Plivsik 84, ;;so 02 
( 10.Tf ) .— This .sptvtriM I ■.lio\v-> j ease ol aeeidmt.il n so 
nance, a**' the .sum ol 2 liiiulammlal liic|mneu*s is mativ 
equal to the tliud om*. In sneli a ease tliiu will be a 
•splitting of the vibrational line .. 1 he. splitting has Im m 

caleil. and compared with i»1>mts omn. R. I». 

Measurements on the rotational spectrum eff water 
vapor. Joaehiiii Kiihne. Z. Physik 84 , 722 .7 1 ( ]o;;:; j ’’ 
Witli a new type nf vaeuinn spcctronn ti 1 Inr the intta m d 
all water lines given by Rnlu ii:, (el i’. 4 . 11, i;;57) i mild 
be roprodueed and a no. of new Iiiie.s have been giv<n. 

. , R. IVitils 

The absorption spectra of some hydrocarbons m the 
Schumann region. E. P. Cair :iml*ll Stnekhn. t/rlv 
/Vm'v. .If/w 6. 2(il 5(P.);k‘0. The absorptions 1.1 fir/tlttm , 

I hrptvfrnr, V-pvntvlcuv, l-pvniy^t •n , tnmvthd 


ethylene and benzene wi-ie ilt*lil. in the Schtmiann region. 
'Hie satd. hydroearbons have an absorption max. at 
15111) A. Ij. whieh is sliifU-d to I75() if the coiupil. is not 
satil. 'Jhese bamls are withf»iit any slnicture and at- 
tributed to the C C dissocn. A serie.s of osc'illation 
bands in the region of 2200 18(K) A. TJ. characteristic 
loi each Mibstanee is loiind. 'I'hey have no rotational 
structure. '1 he th-soen. band for CcJIe has 2 maxima 
.it 1778 and 1805 A. U. I’lie oscillation .spectra are more 
loinplieaUd Egon Bretscher 

The infra red spectra of propane and diacetylene. E. 
Barlholonie. Z. pliwrk (Item, B23, 152-7(1958).— 
1 Ilf inli:i'](d pcelia ol C'sIK and CJIa were obtained. 
Pol till kitlei, a linear mol. is indicated. G. M. M. 

Magnetic investigation of one-electron bonds in com- 
pounds of the type of tellurium dimethyl dihalides. S. S. 
Bli.i1ii.igai and I. k. Lahiri. Z. J*hyhik 84, 071-5 
iBKIo). Till SI eoiiipd^ cannot eontahi a bond due to 
mu ihction, bte.iii'-e in thal lase they might to be eitlier 
p.ii.iinagiii‘tie, or tlu u dianingiu-tic snset ptibilitv ought 
tn d<‘it<asi with deere.isiiig temp. 'Hiis i.s not the case 
aieoiding to the anthf»Ts. R. IVierls 

Absorption of sodium chloride, potassium chloride and 
pota5.sium iodide in the far ultra-violet. Albiit Smith. 
77/ ys. AVi. 44, 520 5ilo;)2).- Bv use of a iioimal itiei- 
diiifi, enneavf -grating, vaeinini 'qiietrognipli W'ith a hot 
•[Kirk as light '.f)niei ipial absorption ciiives liavc been 
nlilainitl im NaCl, R.d and KI between J90 A. U. anil 

I. 5.50 A. U. 'Mil absml)ing film oi the alkali halidi was 

• lulilliil (hi(itl\ onto tlie ruled snilaee oi the grating 
'I h( pn itions oi Ilia' absorption as nail from the .'{ 
iniMs giviii, ail' lor Nat'I, 055, 52»5, .‘J.50 and 800 
A 1 for Kt'l, 705, 550, ;;20 and 1120 A. T1 ; lor KI, 
825, ()25 am! .510 A. U , all ai-iniate to . Thcsi 
n suits ale at vaii.inei with i ally tliioretii al ( \trapulatimis 
limn the known loiin ol the dispirsimi i nrvi s for roi-k 
.lit .Old svlvili III the mar mlra-iul B. L. 

Dispersion measurements with potassium bromide and 
potassium iodide in the infra-red. K. Koilh. Z 
Plty^tk 84, 077 S5( 1011 ; . \ luw method has been 

divelopi-d for obtaining large salt ervst.'ds. With tliesi 
ihp*ision 11 II -a Mill nil 11 ts havi btin made. R. B. 

The theory ot coordination bonds IV. Raman effect 
of some complex cyanides. R. »Sanini I and Alohd. Jan 
Khan / /V/ vs//- 84, 8/ 0l(l0'!.‘»); il. (’ A 28,42- 
Ml hivi Kigali d ev.muhs ,how nni Raman line which 8 
.Mill K nitiipul as dm- to tin oseillatimi ol the C against 
whili SOUK ol till in ‘-how also a siemiil hue whii'h is 
a eiibiil to the oseillation of CN agam-Nt the rest ot tlu 
mol. Mils lattei hm* :ij)pi ar'^ to be pn sent only in 
emnplexi with tlu coonlinatioii no. 0. R 1*. 

The reactions of the hydroxy] radical in the electrodeless 
discharge in water vapor. W’. II. Rodebiisli and M 11 
Wahl. J. ('hem. Pky,\ii\ 1, (i9t»-7()2( 19.*J.‘1) . — A stnih 
ol the rial lions 01 cm ring 111 tlu i*leetrodeless dischaige 
in wMtii vripor ihowTii eonsistentlv high yields ol II-Oj 
*>11 the U'lsi*- ol a stiiilv ol a no. ol sp. n actions and b\ a 
priHc-.s ol ihniination it is suggested that the mct-hanisni 
ol the foiniation oi the 11.0, is a homi^;! neous biiiiol. 
••otidi*ie.atu>ii of tile hvdrowl to TlyCb. The spcctio- 
giaphie iiivi stigatimi ol the i-leetroilclcss ilisidiarge n - 
vialeil the i>n ‘■i nee ol 111 w bands with hcad.s al 5.51)4 
and 5.528 A. I whuh aiipeiir to be due t(\aii ioiiiyed 
hi’diosyl, 'I lu-'-e bands were also found in the cotidetiseil 
i-leetrmk discharge at low^ pressures, but were ai».*5eTit 
III the uiicondeiised I Irctrodc diwharge. M. M. 

Chemical action in the glow discharge. XI. The 
decomposition of nitrogen dioxide and the nitrogen 
dioxide equilibrium. A. Keith IR-ewi r and P. 1>. Kiietk 

J. Phys, Chem. 37, .S89 95(1955); cf. C. A, 26, 5407.- 
The deeoiiiiui. of NO^ 111 tlie glow discharge is shown 
to obey the eketroihein. equivalence law given for 
olhir re.'ictimis already reported in the prrsimt series 
No N.-* and Oj-* are equally callable of initiating 
till leaetimi. 1 lu A//.V ratio is about 2. 'Hie decomim 
h.i a stiong lu g limp eoeflf., the AI/N ratio liciiig •' 
times ,t'. gieal .it room kinp. as at 225*'. Ikttiil. iiivasiiiiil 
at riNini lenii) alter the deroiiiiiii. had come to a steads 
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state corresponded to 1.0% NO* when the pressure was 
5~10 nun. Xll. The dissociation of ammonia J. W. 
Westliaver. Ibid, 897 -POO. — ^NII* decomposes into its 
elements in the glow discharge, some N*H 4 being formed 
in the pos. column but none in llie neg. glow. The rate 
is proportional to the current but iiidepciulent of pressure. 

Oi^ He^, A* and Hg^ catalyze the decotnpn. as 
well as NH*^; only ions are inert.* The t‘quil. in an 
NHa-(3IT*:N*) mixt. corresponds ti» aboul l)% NH* at , 
room temp. The M/N ratio is between (l.r» and 1 .0. 

. P. H. Kniniett 

The triboluminescence of mercurous halides. J. II 
Krepelka and D. F. Novotny.-^ Collntwn Cnethodifv. 
Chem. Comm. 5f 367 82(1933).' St*e (\ A. 27, 41S2. 

O. (i. 

Photosynthesis of nitrogenous compounds. I.. N. 
Hliargava and N. R. Dhar. J. Indian Chan. Soc. 10, 
4rj3- 8(1033). — Nicotine and MeNII* can be obtained 
by the exposure of a 2*/^ soln. of a sttiall quantity 

<jf Nil* in the presence of a catiUyst as CuCOi, ZnO or 
TiO* to sunlight or radiations ironi a Ilg-vapor lamp. 
The nicotine is sepd. from tlie lieMjmetlivleiietettamiiie 
by the soly. of its IlgCl* salt in dil. IK) Ac. No nicotine 
was obtained when the expts. were earned out in the dark. 
This evidence supports the view that the synthetis of 
nitrogenous compds. in nature is photochem. J. W. 

Energy transfers at surfaces. VII. Photosensitized ' 
oxidation as the action of an active, metastablc state of 
the oxygen molecule. 11. Kuulskv, H. de Ihuijti, K. 
.Nciiwiith ami \V. rhuiiueistei . her. 66B, I. ^>88 (>()() 
(1933), ef. C. 1. 26, IdSfi; 27. 1029. -TiTpaflaviiir 
(I), ami leiien-iiicdaeliite goTii (11) are iulsoibed si parali Iv 
ovi SiO/ v,vl gianules I l.fi and (l.lo 0.3 iiini., icsp., in 
si/e which aie then mi\ed and illiiiniuated in f). Oxida- 
tion of n oecuTs only at () pitssuns ImIow O.OOI iiim., i 
.iiid is mit dm l<i <Untision of I oi II oi to Il>() or oxidation 
piotluets ol 1. With I and II sepd. by several mm., theie 
IS no leaetion; w'llh lioth adsoibid on the same gel. 


oxidation occurs even at 1 aim. of O. Conclusion: 
Illnmiiiation of I iirodiiecs lui active, metastable () uiol., 
possibly in the *21 slate. H. A. Beatty • 

Quantum theoretical contributions to the probldn of 
aromatic and unsaturated compounds. IV. Free radicals 
in organic chemistry. ICrieh iluekcl. Z. Physik 83, 
632 68(1933); cl, C. A. 26, 5826. — When considering 
the dissocn. tif liexjiplieiiylctlnrtie into tripheiiylmcthyl 
as taking part in 2 steps, first breaking up the large mol. 
into 2 halves without ehunging the coiifigiiralioii of atoms 
within the halves, and then rearranging, the first step 
would require a vir> high i‘iiergy. In order to explain 
the low dissocn. energy one has to sh(»w, therefore, that 
the second step eoiitriluiti-s a considerable gain of energy, 
'fins, according to II. , is line mainly to the iutci action 
lM‘tween the valence electrons, which, for a plane arrange- 
nienl of the atoms, is inon fnvondik' than in the actual 
arraiigenienl bel(»re the* dissocn. The dissinm. energy 
can reaidi these low values oiilv with coiiipds. contg. 
aromatic and unsaid, bonds. 'I'he magnitude of the 
dissocn. c'liergv is disi^iisscd. R. Peierls 


Lignin Ispirtium of] (riilhrier) 10. 

Electron -emitting cathodes. Coriiclis Zwikker (to 
Radio Corp. of America), U. S. 1,9.31,974, Oet. 24. 
An eleetroii-emitting cathode of high electron einissivity 
at a working temp, ol about 1090® conqm.ses a meUil 
eon such as Zi and A1 alloy which at siieh a working 
temp, has a neg. usistaiice coclT. and a sp. heat alKiut 
20-iold the normal value, w'itli a coating of an oxide such 
as that of an alk. eailh metal having high eli'ctron cniis- 
sivitv at the working temp. 

Luminous compositions. Richard Werner. Oi. 
.582,401, Nov. 2, J9.‘>.‘i. A rare earth is sinteied with 
SiO? or a silicate or an alk. eailli curbonati , and the 
pioducl is eotnniiniiled. h'.\amplcs are given. 
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Graphical method for determining the power factor 
of an electric furnace under varying working conditions. 
0, 1 oiiis. J. four elei . 42, 31 1 16( 193.3),- Simple ealeiis. 
lioiii graphic data are iireseiiU-d. liuliiclaiioe is assumed 
to be const., and tln‘ power laotor indepenileiit ol eiirreiit. 

C. h. Bonilla 

Casting special electric steels in the Morcinelle 
t Belgium) steel works IL Decliorf. J. Jour elec. 42, 
117 23(1933).-- Many east steels have been devclopeil 
t * replace more expensive ones and tbosc difTiciilt to forge: 
'1) C steel, 0.7'Vi Mn, 0.3*, Si, TiS kg./.sq. eui. leiisik 
I length; (2) 14*^^ Mn sUel, 1.4Vc C, ginid wearing 
'inaiities, preferable to eonvertir .steel (they can be iin- 
piovcd by Cr or Mo addns.l; (3) Ni-Cr- Mo steels, 
pn ferable to the usual Ni-Cr steels; high wearing re- 
isiaiice, resilience, good inaehinability, 105 kg./sq. cm. 
•tiisile strength (they can be welded); (4) a sjiccial 24% 
Cl steel for temp, up to IKK)®; (5) also very pure cast 
nous. Many photoniicrograplis are included . C . F . B . 

Electric-lfumace manganese steel castings. M. 8alo- 
nion. J, four Slfc. 42, 324-6(1933).— The elec, furnace 
I preferable for hard, wear-resisting Mn steel ca^ngs, 
nnl is the only tni'aiis of almost completely removing S. 
' kiu-ral advice is given on the steps in easting, melting, 
iMinnng, heat treating the castings and finishing them. 

C. F. Bonilla 

The three-phase electric arc furnace . Samuel Arnold, 3d . 

Eng. 52, 839-4:}(19.33).— A review. C. G. F. 

Science control of electric arc furnaces. B. Decherf. 
tour ^lec. 42, £82-8(1933). — 1). discusses application 
'»1 s(>ini-slow and slow nidting to the manuf. of Ni-Cr 
The latter requires more energy, but improves 
I'*iv . nroperties. Time vs. voltage and power ore given 
Krapliieal form for typical cases. C. F. Bonilla 


Carbon shapes for linings of electric melting and re- 
ducing furnaces. C. Knblinaiin. J. four elec. 42, 
289-91(193.3). — lAct-])! lor sli*cl funiaces, C is tlie best 
lining, loi cheni and pbys. reasons. ^ Cracks unpreventa- 
bk* in lining ati healed with a mixt. of C scrap, tar, 
etc., and baked in place. Fre-bakcd forms <lo not 
shrink and have long life. They are also gixid in cells for 
.pnHbietioii of A1 by the Hall process. C. F. Bonilla 
^ Transformers for electric furnaces Tl. O. Stephens 
' and L. S. vSclicll, Jr. Klet . Eng. 52, 822 6(1933).— The 
evtrcmclv high secondary currents and low secondary 
voltiiges, together with tli(‘ wuk- variation in voltage* re- 
quired by many elec, furnaces, diminiid special design 
eon.sideralions in both the Iraiisformer and its asscx:d. 
ec|uipment. C. G. F. 

Dephosphorization of Thomas steel in the electric 
furnace. P. Girod. J. four eler. 42, 281(1933). — 
H Rapid dephosphori/atirm of high-P steel (O-OS^J,) to 
0.015% P i"* possible at low temp, with a basic oxidizing 
Ilux of lime and lieinatile, together with a fluxing agent, 
suc-h as soda ash, feldstiar or liunrspar. At the same time 
oxidation of Fe is niiiiimt/ed. C. F. Bonilla 

Combined operation of converter and electric furnace. 
A. Kayl. J. four flee. 42, 359 62(1933). -K. claims 
250% ^aily capacity increase, reduced energy consump- 
tion, and better cast steel by making these steps imme*- 
^ diatcly consecutive. The required change to a basic 
converter lining and the furnace and converter operation 
are dcscrilied. C. F. Bonilla 

Conductivity of slags in the electric furnace. Axel Wcj- 
iiarth. Arch. •Erzberghau Rrzaufbereit. MetallkUttenw . 
A, 191-208(1931). -rill order of decTeasing eflectivcness, 
the following constituent) lower the elec. cond. of silicate 
slags; AlsOs, CaO, SiO*. FcO, and MnO more strongly. 
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raises the cond^ With rising lenip. coiid. iiuTeasi:s, tlio 
coeff. being smaller ^ith and MiiO than with CaO 
%nd AlsOs silicates* No definite rel:ili(»n was found Im.*- 
twecl cond. and visc'osity of the sysUins VvO SK> 2 , 
FeO-CaO-Si()aand IhO CaO MnO AhOa SiOj. Cond. 
is both metallic and electrolytic* ; the relative jiroportion c>f 
each depends upon eoniposition of slug. Slags froni 
numerous electrothennalVnK.'i sscs show gnat variation in 
compn. Energy relationships in the slag hath are ex- 
tremely complicated, partly hecansi* of a flaming are 
which is influenced hy <• d. and the form of electrode, and 
partly because* of varying temps, of and near the electnale. 
Each prcK'ess reqiiin-s a spicilie voltage, charge, depth ol 
bath, and operation. John ('•. Attw'ixid 

Economical muffle 'furnace operation. C. O. Harrd 
and Stener Dnoos. Cereal Client. 10, 452 
It is pointed out that rheostat control of muffle fnrnacts 
is expensive account of the current consumed hy ill** 
rheostat. W'ith a. c. a transformer may he iist‘<l at a large 
saving in cost. With d. c. a higli-tcnip. theTTiiosUit iiiav 
he used. H- Eailev 

Smelting sponge iron in electric and open hearth 
furnaces at a German plant. Va. C>rannikov. Doniez 
1933, No. 7, 20 42. Sponge inm prepd. at the Tlok- 
hunisk cxptl. plant was smelted in an dec. and in an achl 
oiien-hearth Jiiniacc. Compn. of spongt : C 1.07, 
SiOa O.t), Mil 0.1, P 0.01, S 0.027, Fe 75.2. I'e-Oa 10.0, 
FeO 8.8 and CaO + AhOi 4.1'’;. 'I'his sfionge was used 
with and without deoxidizers as part of the charge in the 
prepn. of Cr-W-V tool-sleds and plain stc‘ds. hor 
comparison, melts were prepd without the addii. ol 
sponge. No tech, iliffu'ulties were eneounttTed in the 
f^eration of the fimiaccs when sponge was used, and lh« 
products wi‘ie of good giade. S. h. Madorsky 

Electrodes -carbon and graphite. Frank J. Voshurgh. 
FAec. Eng. 52, 84+-8(ltU;t). -A review. C. O. F. 

The steel-melting coreiess induction furnace. M. 
Murchhaiiks. J. Inst. Elec. Engrs. (London} 73, 500 JO 
(IflJW).- A quite thorongti desenption is given of eoii- 
struction and performaiiee of this tvi>c of furnace, par- 
ticularly of V 4 hwi capacity. Metalhiigieal refining action 
and iiiutli. theory of o|»cnilion arc also given. C. 1* . B. 

Copper electrolysis. E. Vuigiu'r. J. jour elec. 42, 
2015-7(1938) .--A general <lisciission of the acid sulfate 
hath. Max. eflicieiicy ami purity of cathcwlc are obtained 
hy using: anodes at least 99.25% pur-; highly coned 
free acid, alMiut 150 g./I.; temp, at least 10®; pure 
starling sheets; ahsenie of colloidal addii. agents or 
chlorides. C. F. Ihuiilla 

The electrolysis of barium chloride without a diaphragm. 
1. S. Katseii. J. Chem. Ind. (Most'ow) 1933, No. 4, 
24 41. — ^'fo gi-t CIO ions in ordinary electrolysis of a soln. 
of BttCls, 4r)^’J) of the current is wasted iu the pnidiiction 
of Qj. Cr and its conipds. fail to prevent this. Best 


> exposed to high temps.; gradually increase to 316® and 

hold this temp, for several hrs. M. H. 

The influence of the basis metal, in particular, nickel, 
upon the throwing power of the chrome-plating bath. 
J. Korpitiii and ICrnst Vogel. Oherfldchentech. 10, 243 4 
(1933).-* The inherent low throwing power (t. p.) of 
the Cr-plating hath has heeii remedied in various ways 
which are hriell^ reviewed. A method for detg. the 
, t. p. is described and results are given for the impnive- 
' iiient which is cihtaitiahlc through the ba.sis metal. 

M. Harteuheim - 
The art of cadmium plating. F'. Pietrafesa and K. 
f.otti. AJet. ital. 25, 1(17-73(1933). The best conditions 
lor Cd plating have been found to be:* c. d. 2 amps./ 
si|. dm., temp. 20“. Hath compn. is: 0.75 N Cd (us 
Na 2 Cd(CN) 4 }; 1 N tree NaCN; 0.75 iV NaCl; plus a 
small unit. t>f certain org. addn. agents to improve tiic 
* quality of the deposit., A. W. Contieri 

The rate of growth of cathodic deposits. A. Glazunov 
and J. JanouSek. Chimie &f Industrie Special No., 
739 42(Jiinc, B.K!.'?).— By following electrolysis tinder the 
microscope, it was observed that there are 2 rates of linear 
cr>"slii. during the dt positioii of the metal on the cathode, 
that of growth piTpi-ndicnlar to the cathode and that of 
giowth parallel to the ealhode. A. Papiiieau-Couturc 
Relationship between the direction of growth of the 
cathodic deposit and of the direction of the lines of electric 
force. A. Ola/.imov and O. Rada. Chimie & industrie 
Special No., 7.'5r» S(Jiine, 19.33).— By using shallow elec- 
trolytic tanks (.3 5 nun. dcc‘p) in which were placed 
variously shape d ohshich‘s, dcn^Iritic shufK^d catliodii* 
deposits vveie olitained w4iieh followeil the lines of t‘lec. 
forec. A. Pa piiieau -Couture 

Heterogeneous chemical reactions in the sUent electric 

> discharge. VI. Siisiimii Miyamoto. J. Sci, Hiroshima 
thiiv. A3, 347 (ifldtKj;!). vSee C. A. 27, 2(530. G. G. 

Overvoltage. M. Volnier. t'hysik. Z. Sawjetunion 
4, 310 .59(19.33).- V. modifies TafePs theory (Z. phy^ik. 
Chem. 50, 611(1905)) hv adding the concept of an activa- 
tion energy necessary for tlu* discharge of ions through 
the double layer. For metals other than those of the 
he group, coiien. ptflaiiralioii masks the ioii-di.scharg( 
elTcct. L. W. Killer 

Quantum mechanics and overvoltage. U. W. Gurney. 
Chysik. Z. .Sinvfvtunipn 4, 36(5-4 (1933) (in English); cf 
Howtleii. C. A. 24, 299, 1039 The dec. double layer 
is transparent to an eleelnin wave; hence the Iramsfer 
of electnais to and from ions may cK’cur at some distaiiee 
from the eleetrode surface. Overvoltage facilitates such 
ehelroii transfers. L. W. Elder 

The size of electrolytically generated gas bubbles. 

^ B. Kabanov and A. Fninikin. Z. physik. Chem. A166, 
.3 KM 7(1 9.33); cf. (\A. 27. 5617. -A few addnl. re- 
marks are made in comiectioii with the work of Wark 


CIO effieieiicies arc otituined with grupliite eleetrodestnnd 
a relatively high e. *1. with a soln, eoiilg. 1% CaCI-. kept 
at 70®. Addii. of 1% gum arable ranse.s rapid evolution 
of Cl,. H. M. Leicester 

Electrolytic refining of mercury. E. Newlnry and S, 


(C. A. 27, 4MM). G. Ai. Afurphy 

The effect of the internal resistance of the galvanic cell 
upon the measurement of the electromotive force of the 
cell, using the capillary electrometer, and means for 
correcting for this effect. II. T. Ishino and H. Ima- 


M. Naude. /mJ. (London) 43, 415 18(193.3).— » g.iwa J, Snt Chem. Jnd.^ Japan 36, Suppl. binding 

'• . • .. -'"KiaW; t'f. r. yl. 27, nr?.— Thi-tnicc.ni.f.ofthi' 

Electrolytic depont* oa alummom. II. Kraiisc-. Afiu. o. II is fiivcn »)v thi- foriniila ^ K («, - «.,)/«, wlii-re 

t I’ - «i. f- of (he sfandar.! .xll, « - bridge rcadinR 

pr^ dun. of Ni piatinR of At amt At alfcivs is disi-u.ss( iJ. with tlip standard rrll onlv, », = hrielee n-adiag with the 

rinainxjn cold wntrr, inunrrsril in a ri'JJ, ba4”of1[Il-' of thc - the mean valtu- 

The* surface is thc-n nmgluiitd in ;• ‘huhI blast or,bi.it.‘i ‘ 1 results ouled. by means of 

iu M pickling hath, to //i/ilcf the- thymsu udiwrc wvU, Tlu I foriiiiila coiiqilt-tt-b* f*oiiirided^ith the ksiown applied 
of I no g. A^iSo«, 7.^ MgS() 4 , ir* g The ^ i Kammertticyer 

HIIiQa and 16 g. bone ueid per 1 ; temp , 35 ''- c d 1 ii ® of electrolytic degreasing of me^s. 

Nl- Ik* de- Utilization of • Arthur Fleischer 

Ni, Zn and Lr niav bo <iep<jsitt-d diiictiv on M pTodjiced mdde layers 

for elecSiuSi/® process) for metal coloration ud 

vior csprcialU f.,r aiute which arc which Iw , J‘ k’" the different colors 

c.m m ohtaiiicd by elcctrocheuically pidduced 
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oxide lajrers on Al, silttmin and lautal; gray^ yellow* 1 
white and bluish tones can be produced by definite elec- 
trolyte and oxidation conditions. The oxide layers are 
good absorl)ers for fat-sol. and water-sol. org. colors, 
especially tar derivs.; the article is suspended as anode 
in different org. solns., a few of which are descriU^d. 
Hither a. c. or d. c. may be used; special effects may lie 
obtained by polarized high-frequency current, that is, 
an a. c. with a superitnposed A. c. of such intensity that » 
the resulting current is only on one side of the zero line. ^ 
The oxidation process is a complicati^d chcmi., t‘lectro- 
rhem. and dec. process in which Al hydroxide is formed 
on the surface. ** M. Hartenheim 

The constitiftion of Ta206 layers as anodes. P. (). 
Schupp. Z. Physik 84, 412-24 n9.'W).- A eontributiun 
to the problem of electrolytic rectifiers. A method is 
desiTibed by which the development ot the layer in an 


Current distribution on a straight wire excited at the 
center. Its impedance at the feeding point. Y. KLuto. 
J. Inst. Elec. Engrs.^ Japan 53, 740 9(11)32).— Math. 
diTivatioii. C. F. Bi8iilla 

Radiation power from conductors carrying current of 
steady flow. O. Haia. 7. Inst. Eler, Engrs., Japan 53, 
75()“fi(l9.'J3). —Math, derivation for single condiic'tors 
and gioups. C. F. Bonilla 

Comparison of arc -extinguishing power of various an- 
hydrous inorganic oxides. S. Fukiida. J. Inst. Elec. 
Engrs., Japan 53, 7139 3.3(1933). — The mill, arc letiglli 
that could 1 h* CKtinguisheii in Va cycle was detd. for a 
cartridge fuse in t4*nns of iiercentage packing of the an 
space. ^ Bafli is the best. C. F. Bonilla 

Magic with (ultra-violet) light. Robert L. Zahour 
Klee. J. 30, 45;^ (5(1933).- Aftei a brief review of flu* 


common source of iiltni-vifilet light, a new "black bulb** 
early stage may be interrupted. Ihe layer is very 3 lamp is described winch emits \)\}% ultia-violet ami 1% 
porous during the early stoges but not so later. The visible light. Jt opiTatcs at .5 amp. and 15 v Tlic 


effect on the tlicotctical interpretation is discussed. 

R. Peierls 

Research In liquid dielectrics. W. F. DaviiKnn and 
'I'horstciii I^orsen. Elec. Eng. 52, 918 20(1933).— A 
review. A bibliography of leceiit periodical literature is 
appended. C. G. F. 

Improvements in impregnated paper. D. W. Roper. 
Elec. Eng. 52, 930-3(1933).- A review. C. G. F. 

Improvements in solid dielectAcs. R. W. Atkinson. 
PAec. Eng. 52, 93.V7(1933).~ A review witli a 4-year 
biblhigraphy. C. G. F. 

Recent trend of the mercury rectifier. I'. Ipponmatsu. 
J. Imt. FAei. PSngrs., Japan 53, 709-13(19.33).— Produe- 
lioii statistics, constructional details and characteristic's 
of operation are given. C. F. Bonilla 

Comparison between surface and space discharges. 
S Mix'hiziiki. J. Imt. EAec. Engrs., Japan 53, 732 5 
\ 1933). — Photographs and plotted characteristics of pos. 
mipiilsc voltage discharges, along or through dielectrics, 
.irc given. C. F. Bonilla 

New compensation method for the exact measurement 
of high voltages. E. Hess. Z. Phystk 83, 698 700 
/1933). — ^Wilh the elcctiostutic method, ilcvclopcd by 
H., voltages up to 1100 v. may be measured with an 
.leeuracy of 1 in 1000. I'hc method might be extended 
to even higher voltages and higher accuracies. R. P. 

Fine dust from the electrical precipitators at the Vit- 
kovice blast furnaces. F. Wald. Chimie & industne 
Special No., 69S 9(Jiinc, 1933). — The dust from the 
Cottrell -Muller precipitators contains as iiiueli as 25% 
ZuO, 15% PbO and 0.1-0.28% I. The chief sources of 
the I are Ostrava coal and Polish limonites. A. P.-C. 

New methods and apparatus for magnetic and electrical 
beneficiation. B. Granigg. Arch. Erzberghau Erzanf- 
brreit. Metallhuitenw. 1, 7.*)-87(R)31). — A spiral serving 
.IS 1 pole of ail L-lectromagiict revolves in a cylinder which 
lornis the other pole. A field intensity of 12,000 lines 
of forct per sip cm. is dcveloiX'd hi a lab. machine con- 
sul iiiiig less than 5 amp. Ilimiatite, sidcrite, tetra- 
licflritc, chnScopyrite, chumoisite, limonite, pyrolusitc, 
niter magnesite, gel magnesite, feldspar, .syenite, Icucite, 


soutce of light is a small Hg arc. 


C. G. F. 


luphelitc, apatite, corundum, and pptd. silicic arid in e portion of IMi. 


Cl smelting with chloride electrolysis (Ashcroft) 0. 
Kxcliangc ol II iM-tween Il20 and H cotrqids. dissolved in 
it (Boiih<x*frcr, Brown) 3. New uses for thin films 
(Edwards) 0. II 2 as a transmitter c>f encigy (Voss) 13. 

^ Klc-etiolylic bleaching of molasses (U. S. pat. 1,933,8.30) 
16. Apj). for proilueiiig a hydioc'arboii and metallic sol 
(U. S. pal. 1,933,8.30) 22. Alloy foi storagc-hatteix 
teiminals (II. S. pat. 1,934,875) 9. Ajip. (with spaced 
rotating elcetiodes) for effecting icactions (IJ. S. jial 
1,9.31,800) 18. 

Primary electric battery. LcRoy S. Dunham (to 
'inioiiias A. Edison, Inc.). V. S. 1,932,(554, OvX. 
i; Stnictural fcaliiies. 

Dry cell electric battery assembly. Herman R. C. 
Aiithonx (to French Batteiy Co.). XT, S. 1,932,128, 
Get. 24. Stnictural details. 

Dry cells. The Ever Ready Co. (Great Biituiu) Ltd. 
and Muiccl Van Koningsveld. Brit. 39(5, .521, Aug. 10, 
1933 I'hc dolly of a ciry cell is insutatecl from the Zn 
imp bv a member of paper, etc., having radial arms which 
arc tunii'd up when the dolly is inserted. 

Dry batteries. Conqiagnie g^neiale dcs jiilcs wonder, 
hi. 749,412, July 24, 19.33. Construction of base lo hold 
the d( polarizing agglomerate in the center. 

High-tension battery provided with a flash-lamp bulb 
which serves as a fuse. Wm. Fleet. Brit. 395,9.59, 
July 27, 19.33. 

Galvanic cells. Edouard Meier. Swiss 161,8.52, Aug. 
1, 19.33. A mcch. appliance foi pi eventing collection of 
gas bubbles in cells is desciilied. 

Storage battery. Bryan Merlaii and John F. Mc- 
Clelland . II . S . 1 ,934 ,94 5, Nov . H . Structural features , 

Positive storage battery plates. Fred C. Verkins, 
llf S. 1,933,928, Nov. 7. Stnictural details. 

Battery cans. Melallgcscllschaft A.-G. Brit. 397,044, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Sheet Zn for battery cups is made by 
rolling plates cast at just above them, p.; 420 425® is 
suitable, or even lower, if the Zn contains a .small pro- 


’ 1^1 s of 0-12 mm. were satisfactorily treateu in this 
rnd( hinc- A tulic .Si‘parutor is described which is unusual 
III that the material passes through the inside of the tube, 

1 1 >11 thus being aided by centrifugal force, whieVi is iin- 
I'f rant in the sizes treated : 8 -80 mm . Solenoid , radial, 
•uul axial windings have been tried in com, -sized machiwiS, 
vn which sidcrite, limonite, scitKmtinc, charaoisile and 
hun.itile were coned. • Separators making use ot magnetic 


Accumulators. The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. 
Ltd. and lIcrlxTt Dean. Brit. 395,488, July 20, 1933. 
An arrangement of glass plates for arresting spray is 
dcscrilK'd, 

AccumidatOTS. Drumtn Balter y Co. Ltd. (formcrlx 
Celia Ltd.), James J. Drumm, Thomas llagx’aid and 
Rolicrt H. D. BarkVie. Bril. 390,101, July 31, 193:i. 
Addw. lo 305,125 (C. A. 27, 2G31J and 393,629 {C. A. 


»nd., eliH?. cond., and dielec, const, of the ini'icral have ^ 27, 5654). An accumulator m which Zii 

- • - - * an alk. oleclrolvte on charging is pnwided with a 

ncg. electrode consisting of an alloy of Ni, Cx and re 
which is subjected to a pickling operation before use. 
A suitable alloy is Ni 35, Cr 5 and Fe 00%. The elt^rode 
mav be heat-tfeated licforc pickling which may be effected 
by immersing in a soln. of HQ, HN(4* and a rMtniiner 
comprising a mixt. of powd. glue, HtSO« and IfcO or by 
anodic treatment in 10% Iia, the current d. being 300 


all operated successfully as lab. machines. J. G. A. 

Static electricity -hk nature and induatrv. Paul O. 
f'Ui'sl. But. Mines, Bull. 868, 08 pp.(l933) .~The 
ht nature on steffic rfectricity and its hazards is reviewed. 
I )v<‘r 260 rcfrrences art given. The industrits concerned 
XU liide Al, aviation, btdlding. ctaem., cleaning and dyong, 
^ottpn, gmn, mining and handling cool, paper and print- 
inij^ petroleum. S um sugafa Alden H. Bmery 
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milliamps. per sy. c-ni. The flerln>Ivlo contains fiO jf. ^ 
ZiiO per 1. KOII or may be f»rt*pfl. I)V (lissolviinji Zii in the 
i^k. soUi. * 

Accvmulators. Nonnsin J). S!iir>ie«;. Ihil. 

Aug. 10, 10;W. The <li‘Ctrol\te in an aciumuhitor is 
ubsorb(>(l in bagasse winch has bem siibjeele<l to jiarlial 
etKikiiig to loosen the enetustiiiK easing that sutronnils 
the fillers but to retain th# [litli natnrallv pieseiit in the 
fillers. The cooling iiniv l»e with a solii. of NaOH oi in 
solns. of the siilhUs ot snliatis of the alkali nii tals. 

Accumulators, la-onaifl A. bevy and Almeida Ac- 
ciinmlalors lAd. Hi it. Ang. 0, I'.KlH. An 

urcuninlatoi , in \^hi« h Zn is dipositid on charging, has 
pos. plate s consisting ol giaphitt sniioiinded by t' grannies 
OI powder held logctlicf ni jilate loriii by gclatiii, ghii , 
etc., which dissolves in Hit* ehctiolvte when the cell is 
assembled. The ileeliolvle t'oiitains ZiiHi'i, ZiiCb, 
KOAc, Lid Ol Li Hi, and HCl. IlgCb inav be atlded 
to :iniaIgaiiiaU*lhe /n and the la salts niav be u placed 
b\ the I iiloiidts oi bioninlis of Mg. Na anti He. 

Accumulators. Jann \t‘ilh. Swiss l<il,t»ri0, July 
17, Llectiodes loi acciininlatois aic niatlc by 

spt. lying Pb on ])ou)Us cairicrs. These niav be pie- 
vioiiily tK'ated with owgtnaletl IMi coinpds. 

Accumulators provided with specific gravity balls. 

'1 he C'hloiide h.lecliieal Stoiage C'o. Ltd. and Aithiii 
\V. Hiowne lirit. UOtlJSO, Ang. .‘L 

Electrolytic condensers. N. V. Philips’ (rloeilainpeii- 
fabiit keii. Hut. .T.»:),S42, JuU 27, HKJ.;. An electrolytic 
condenser has at least I 1'ix.ed elcclitKle, with a |K*Tmanciit 
tixide film, in the form of a tod having longitudinal niis 
Electric condensers. h:iektii/it.its-A.-(L llytlraweik. 
Hilt. Aug. I'.Kio. A tnivl. of casUii oil and u 

sr^d or visi'oiis niateiial is used lor ini{negnating the 
patiei. eU.. tlulee. of a etnideiLsei . A suitable eompu. is 
castor oil TiOVei the rimaiiidt*r being o/<»ktnU*, paiaflin 
wax ot a pioiliiet tit tdiloronaphtlialene. 

Film formation on ’’valve metals” as in the production 
of electrolytic condensers, halgat W. haigle (to h'ansteei 
Piotliicts t'o.). H. S l.llliri.iiuri, Nov 14. A iiictfd 
plate .such as A1 is subieeteil to a.e in an ac|. eleetitilyte 
siieh as NaIK‘0.i sohi., then It) <l.c. in an aej eleetiolvte 
siicji as NalR'Oa solii. anti Iniallv It. tl < . in a siibstaiiUallv 
diy glycerol soln. etintg. NalK'O, 

Electrodeposition of metals Jnhu.s Wiiiklei, Jt. 
Hilt. Ang. 2. In the deiiosititin of 2 oi 

Tiitne metals from a bath diteel vtiUage^ appiopiiate to 
each metal aie applied in ulteination lor peiituls so .shoit 
that the (kpo.sited layei^ h.ive tlu t.h.iiaetei ishes of an 
alloy, tid 1.50 conifilete cycles per min. may Ik* used. 
In an example an alltiy eontg. An ()0..5, Cii 2.S 2 .ind Ni 
2..’{% is de|X)Siterl in a plating bath pitgid by tre.'itmeiit of 
an anode eontg . An 50.0, Cii 42..") anti Ni 7..') in a bath 
coiilg. Na pyro|)hosphate 20, Na eitiate 20, KCN .S -atnl 
IL'O 1000 pails, an auxiliary cathodi* having hall the 
smlaet* ot tin .inotle being used anti, when the bi^th 
coiitains 0 g. pt r 1. of dissolved Jiietol, icplaced b\ the 
article to lie plated. Sep. anodes of An, Cu and Ni may 
be used. 

Electrodeposition of nickel. 1* ran/ von Wut stem) i(*t gei . 
Hrit. 805,070, July 27, 1088, Fe or stetl, I»eloie plating 
with Ni, IS anodically tieatetl in JLS(>i ft)* passivation 
and slight etehing. Aftei Inief tinsing it is platetl in a 
bath eontg. a Ni salt, a » oiidiu-lnig salt, c. g., Mi;S04 oi 
NU2SO4, a biiflei acid, t g., HalO b, and a tarliate, e. g., 
NaICC4ti40o. no adver.se ellects lieiiig pioduecd with such 
a bath by Fc ctnnpds. unavoidablx •iitioiliieed by the 
preliminary tieatiiienl. Detailed examnlts aie given. 

Zinc deposition from sulfate solutions \Vn^ II. 
iJaiiiiay and Ficdciick K. Ice (to C tiiiMilnl.itcd Mining 
and Smelting C'o ot t'anada J.td.) D. S. » ,o;W,;»0."), Nov 
7. A hydio-nietalliiigie.d method t*ii tin elect mdi-posj - 
tion of Zii tioni a '.iiltat'* stilii. eonipiists, wlnn using a 
J*b anode in the cicctndvsis*, the iiintj imrulinii and iii.'iiii- 
fcrmiire in the .sci/i». i./ (I.tfCU g. pu !. nf the 

soln. ronifz. about 0/ /rcc .icji(, ixlnch to 

/J/Tcvciit coiiosiriii and tlMnU'ntalion of ihv ano,Ir 
Electroplating on aluminum and its alloys. Sn tuetj, .V 
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Halskc A.-G. Hrit. 394,037,' June 29, 1933. Addn. to 
385,007 A. 27, 5257). The process of 385,067 is 
niodiGed by pioducing the initial oxide coating by the use 
of a. c. in an alkali metal carbonate bath of low conen. 
free from CL The bath may contain 20-80 g. Na2CO| 
piT 1. Tilt* coated articles arc subsequently treated as 
cathodes in a degreasing bath eontg. Cu and Zii to effect 
first 1 eduction of tia* coating and then depo.sition of brass. 
They are then rinsed and plated with the desired metal. 

Electroplating cadmium. Koseoe Tc'ais and Rudolph 
L. Hasehe (to Amerieiui Smelting & Refining Co.). 
U. S. 1,9.81,8.51, Oet. 24. Tiisol. anodes arc used with a 
t‘d sulfate electiolyle eontg. a small i>roiiortion of .saponin. 

Electroplating with tantalum. Fiaiik «TT. Driggs and 
Wrn. C. Lilliendahl (to Wesliiighoiise laiinp Co.). U. S. 
1,9.88,819, Ot't. 81. An article to lie plated such as one 
ol Ni, h'e or Mo is immersed in a fused bath eontg. alkali 
halide coinpds. such as KCl and Kh' logetliei with an 
ionirerl 'fa compel. such*a.s K Ta fluoride and Ta oxidi, 
and 'I'u is deposited as a eoiitiniioiis adherent coating by 
use of a c. fL of 1 to 10 amps, per sq. decimeter. 

Chromium-plating ferrous metals. Stanley C. Moore 
and Flank K. Howker (to Dura Co.). U. S. 1,981,701, 
Oct. 24. Articles of ferrous metal are successively coatc'd 
with a metal such as Cd which is elect lotiegative to l‘V, 
with Ni and with Cr. Cu also may Ik* used. 

Coating aluminum. Aluminum Colois, Tnc. But. 
.890,201, Aug. 8, 19.88.# White coatings are produced on 
A1 (alloy) ai tides by forming an adherent oxide coating 
theieon by anodic treatment in a TT2S()4 or oxalic aeul 
deetiolyte aiul then, without the application of external 
elec, energy, removing the colored constituents of the 
coating with a suitable reagent, c. g., II4SO4 and (or) 
HNOs or IIF. Cf. C\ A. 27, 2887. 

,, Coating aluminum. Ernest Windsor -Bowen Hi it. 
890,74.*), Aug. 8, 19,88. In the anodic oxidation of Al 
(alloys) by cl. c. or a. c. a bath ctmtg. II2SO4 and NuiSt >4 m 
the absence of Cl ions is used. An oxidizing agent, c. g., 
Na Ol K nitrate, peisulf.vle or perborate, may be addeil 
in ])roportioii of 1% or less. A H^O-dispeisible colloid 
may also be added, e. g., 25 parts of a 1% dispersion ol 
gum to 75 pails eleetiolvte. C'f. C\ ..1 . 27, 5257. 

Locally strengthening electroplate deposits by means of 
stencils. Hermann Kiiigci. Ger. 582,0.*k8, Aug. IS, 
19.88. .MIdn. to 570.099 {C. A . 27, 8074). Modilications 
in the nielhtid of Oer. 570,099 aie deserib(*d. Cf. C. d. 
27, 8407. 

Electrolytic apparatus for depositing metals. Copper 
Steel Co. tier. »577,740, June .8, 1988. 

Electrolytic indicating and control apparatus. Adolf 
Uifer (to Pioneer Iiistriinient Co.). U. S. 1 ,082, .'529, 
Oet. 21. Sttuctural and elee. features. 

Electrolysis of water. SKineiis & llalskc A.-G. Fi. 
750,002, Ang. 8, 198;{.^ A series of U-shaped long metal 
pieces are assembled by the tie roils, with the biaiiclies 
tnrnetl oiitwuul and sepd. by insulating niateiial, b) 
lot 111 u body of eleiii(‘nts open at the top, into which th<‘ 
electrodes may be iiiseiled. 

Cobalt. Soc. geiieiale de const nictions (deettiques el 
nieiaiiiqiies ^Als-Thom). Fr. 750,097, Aug. 8, 1988 
M Fine Co is obtained as a powder by eleettolysis of u soln. 
ol a C'o salt, jir' ferably jiuie sulfate, the density of tlie 
current is 500 5000 amps, per dm.* according to the 
size of grain dt*sired and the temp, is 40-60®! Means 
is ])rovi(ied lo leniove the Co periiMlieally from the cathode. 

White lead. Horace O. Hills. II. S. 1,982,160, Oct 
24. Various stiuctural details are dcscrilK^d, of an app. 
ior the electrolytic production of white lead. 

White lead by electrolysis. Robert J. Frost. Gci. 
V .5S(),0()5, fX't. 1(>, 19.8.;. See Hrit. 314,987 (C. A. 24, 
1808). 

Alloy iron and steel. Wm. B. Arues.s (to Alloy Rc- 
seaich Coip.). U. S. 1,982,252, Oct. 24. In the pro- 
thtciitm of alloy iron and steel in au qJcc. arc furnace*, 
llivte IS added, to a ferrous metal bath, u r^ucihle oxide 
such as Cr u\ide and an amt. of a Si^ontg, reducing agent 
such as fen o~Si in cxce.ss of the chvm. equiv. of the oxide; 
also, u ba.sjc slag-forming material such as lime is stdded 
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ill stiiEcient quantity to maintain basic conditions during i 
Induction. Cf. (\ /I. 27, 52.58. 

Rhodium. Baker & Co., Inc. Kr. 740,810, July 20, 
IO.S.‘i. Rli is deposited electrolytieally from a solii. contg. 
phosphate and Kh ions in acid sola., e. g., that olitaincc! 
by the reaction of a Kh coinpd. with na ?04 in a T 12 S 04 
soln. Ag articles may be coated with Kli in this wav. 

Electrolytic separation of copper,’ gold and silver. 
Chilesalpcter G. m. b. H. Get. 577,802, June 0 , 108.‘1. 
Solus, of O-frec I cniiipds. of the metals and NII 4 I arc ^ 
used. 

Alkali lye. Akt.-(k‘s. fur Zcllstoff- nnd Vapierfabrika* 
lion and Etie^i Baver. Ger. 1)77,(507, June 2, 102 o. 
T'orcign metals are removed from alkali lye bv treatment 
with alkali aiiialgatn. The lye may l)e clecliolyze<l for 
this pill pose with llg or amulgam as the cathode. 

Piperidine. Kobiiison niotheis Ltd. and Deric W. 
I*arkes. Brit. :{0.5,74l, July, 24, 10 ;{;l Piperidine i 

sulfate is obtained by electrolytic reduction of pyiidiiu' 
in the calhoilc ehaiiilier of a diniihiagm cell, the cathfilylc 
eoiitg. 2.(Mi.() cejuivs. 1 LS(J 4 of the ]iyiidiiic piescnt. 
The temp, is 70 85“ foi the lower limit of aridity and 
20 .50“ for the higher. 'J'hc aiiolyte consists of add of 
such st length as to prevent loss of acid by the eatholvtc, 
since such loss may cause e\ccs..ive production of dipi- 
]K‘ri(l\ls and formation «»f a gi'Utinous ppt., tint not to 
dissolve the anodes. 'I'lie anodes, cathodes and cell ^ 
linings aie of Pb. Pipeiiiline is pAwliiced from the sidfate 
b\ Ireatnienl with lLS(b and distn. '1 he etude piiKTidiiie 
is diied and allowed to stand ovei Na< >11 liefoie liiial distn. 

Electric furnaces. Paul L. J. Migiiet and Muicel P. 
IViioii. hi. 7t50,I08, Aug. .5, 1032. Coiistiiictioii ol 
dirtrodes. 

High temperature electric furnace. (Tolthaidwt'ikc 
\.-0. liii eleklKxdu iiiisehe indiistiie ainl Artuio l^aoloiii. , 
.Swiss J<»1,5M, July 17, An elec, furnace foi timps. 

ol 1100-1000“ is descrilied. 'Hu chambers are built of 
SiC. 

Electric furnace for manufacture of tungsten carbide, 
t'foihain W. Woods (to ITiudies Tool Co.). IJ. S. 
1,032,400, (XI. .*!1. A eiucible is placed lietween upper 
. 01(1 lower eUe. eoiidiK tiv( plates which mav lie foiiiied 
<»f Cii and eooh (I by ciiciiluting wjtei. 'i'he tipiK-r plati 
r provided with an opining to leieive the material to lx* 6 
liiseil which IS fid by gravity from a kderally curved 
liiniiel .'ibov«‘ tin* opening. Vaiioiis other structural 
di t.iils also ate described. 

Electrolytic furnaces for the production of magnesium 
from molten magnesium chloride. ScK-icte de Ptoduits 
I liimuiiies des 'lerris Rales (to Johnson Matlhey it Co. 

I td.). Bnt. 30(i,S2(), Ang. 17, io33, and 30f5.827, Aiig. 

I., 1033, 

Electrical induction furnaces. Ludwig Dieyfns (to ' 
Mliii.ifina Sveiisku Elektriska » Akliebolaget). V. S. 
1,035,04(> 7, Nov. 14. Slnietiiial and elec. 'feat uies. 

Electrical resistance furnace. John T NielioN (to 
Xnierican Sheet and Tin Plate Co ). S. 1,0.33,532, 
‘t«l. 31. Structural and nieeli. lealiircs. 

Cylindrical electric resistance furnace suitable for 
heating salts, etc. Oskar /ingg (to Akt.-Ges. Brown, 
l*o\vii & Cie.). IL S. 1,032,507, (K'l. 31. Structural a 
ii .itiiies. 

Electric resistance heater furnace suitable for fusing 
'inc, etc. Kaiidulf Gianzer (to Akt.-Gcs. Brown, 
liuveii iSt Cie.). IJ. S. 1,033,8.51, Nov. 7. 

Automatic temperature -regulating device for electric 
lesistance furnaces. Six:, anon, dc Coniincntrv, Pour- 
■ li.iinbanit & D^cazevillc. Gcr. 58(5,170, Oct. 17, 10.33. 
\d(lii. to 57(5,208 (tk A. 27, .3(575). 

Resistances. The Globar Corp. Brit. 30()»088, July 9 
* » . 1033. To increase the coml. of the terminal portions 
'‘1 ii SiC resistor to facilitate making contact therewith 
difv iMirtions are impregnated with Si or a metal, e. g., 
Ni, h\, Co^iid (or) Cr. App. is descrilx'd. 

Means for starting electrically heated salt-bath furnaces 
Whi like fusion furnaces. Allgeraciiie l*3ektricitats Ocs. 

I Nlimidt, invciitoi). Ger. .58(5, 2.5-1, (K't. 19, 1033. 
10 411,278. 


Apparatus for discharge of materiii^s from electric 
furnace shafts, etc. George F. Weatoii (to S(. Joseph 
I-c*ail Co.). U. S. 1, 032, .388, Oet. 31. Structural ai.il 
iiieeli. features. 

Electrodes. Maseliincnfabrik ( tiTlikon . Sw iss J li 1 ,83(5, 
Aug. 1, 1033. lilectiodes with a toughened surface 
espi-eially useful for the decompn. of water an* piepd. 
by coaling the electrode with d metal wliieh alloys with 
the ileclrodc metal on heating. Thus, Ni oi l*c elre- 
tiodes aie coaled with Zii or Al by spraying, ])aiiitiug oi 
dipping. 

Composite electrodes for metallurgical processes. 
Veieiiiigte Ahiiiiiiiiiiiii-Wei ke A.-G. Ger. 577,7.3:5, June 
3, 10.33. 

Continuous rotary cathode apparatus for making metal 
strip. Anion Kralkv. Ger. 5S(>,100, (X't. 21, 10.33. 

Purifying mercury used ns cathode in electrolysis. 
Kiiiil W. Pahiiaei. Bill. 30(5.041, Jiilv^i8, I0;k3. In 
lemoving he, Ni and Co from .solus, by electrolytic di* 
position into a Ilg eatliude the contain iiia ted Hg is purified 
fo! re-use by lieatment with an oxidizing agent, piefcraldy 
one that may be n*aililv rc-oxidized, e. g , Fe 7 (S 04 ) 4 , a 
hvpiK:hloiite or IINO^, which should be present in anil, 
lish than eipiiv. to the metal inipiirily .so that pinitiealion 
is not rallied to eompletioii in oiilir to avoid at tack on 
the Hg. The llg mav bi eoiitiiiiioiislv eireulated between 
the cell and the inirifieation ap|). .so that the pTo|)Oition 
ol impiii itv is inaiiilaiiieil at not above 0..5%. In .30(i,4J.>, 
Jiilv IS, 10 : 53 , the Ilg is piiriiied by treatment with an 
:j.,eiit indineieiit to llg, r. g., a fneieiiiims salt, pii- 
litablv in sola. A detailed e.\'iinple of the leiiioval of 
Fi ])ieseni 111 a soln ol an Al salt is given. 

Electrolytic electricity meter. Win. A. t'hilds. 1). S. 

I, 0.31 , 0 . 54 , Oct. 2L Various stiiietiiial and opei alive 
iletaiL me desciilied ol an elecliolytie meter which nmy 
have a litpiid .mode such a.s Hg. 

Fuse for interrupting alternating -current circuits. 
Bert ram Wellman and David C. Prinev (to General Flee. 
Co.). U. S. 1,0.34,4.58, Nov. 7. A highly evacuated 
V(‘ssel contains a fuse link such as W supported between 
teniimuls composed of a rnclal such as Cii, Ag or Ni 
adapli‘d to emit electrons al a relatively low temp, wdlh 
a voltage drop of the older of 50 v. across the fuse terminals 
when the fuse is blowai (the vesstd being cviaciiated In a 
vaeuuiii ol the older ot one-thousandth of a muToii). 

II. S. 1,0.34,4.50 also relates to a generally similar device, 
th* walls being thoroughly freed of occluded gas. 

Electrical contacts. Sainnel Ruben. U. S. 1,9:52,078, 

( )c( . 31 . A contact element such as that of a .spot welding 
elect nxic has its base composed of a n*fractory metal of 
the sixth periodic group such as W and a highly conductive 
metal of the Cii-Ag elass, and Ibis base is provided with 
a contact -making surface ot Be. 

Electrical shielding. Henry J. Harris (to Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.). IJ. S. 1,933,2(51, Oct. 31. 
A«shicld .suitable for u^e cm telephone cirimits, etc., con- 
sists of a plurality of adjacent layers ol 1 m‘ and Cu in- 
cluding an outside layer of Cii. 

Purifying petroleum products by an electric field. 
Charles W. Girviii (to Petndeiim Rectifying Co. of 
Calif.). U. S. 1,931,725, Oct. 24. Material such as 
gasoline contg. acid or alkali is subjected to the action 
of an elcc. field of greater voltage gradient toward the 
ncg. electrode than toward the pos. eJectrode, the field 
lH*ing produced by a unidirectional current and the im- 
purities in the material being moved to and collected on 
one of the electrodes and allow'cd to settle by gravity along 
the eU^trode. App. is described. 

Apparatus for electrothermic reduction of ores such 
as &ose of iron. Sydney T. Wiles (to Buffalo Klectric 
Furnace Corp.). V. S. 1,934,634, Nov. 7. Various 
structural, niech. and operative details are descrii>ed. 

Bath for anodic treatment of aluminum. Rudolf Auer- 
badi (to Gciieial Elec. Co.). 11. S. 1,933,301, Oct. 31. 
A bath which*facilitates oridatioii of Al surfaces contains 
NH4 phosphate 19 and Nlli vanadate 0.1%. 

Testing properties of materials by use of electric current 
from a thermionic tube circuit. John ]. Howling Cm 
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part to Kc-Tiyon S. G. Soinnierville) . IJ. vS. 1 DiHTing (fo The- Brilish Thomson -Houston Co. Lid.). 

Del. 24. Variod!; elec, features are descTiln'd. Brit. .'107,102, Aug. 8, 10.T3. 

• Elongated -flame production from electric arcs. ICiigel- Discharge lamps for recording sounds. P'idelily Films 
herl ^Misf (toPresslichl-Pati’iil-Xerwertunftsgcs. in.b.H.). I.ld. and hredetick K. Crowlher. Bril. 800,830, Aug. 
U. S. 1 ,0«ir>,r>08, Nov. M. In opeiatioiis such as welding 17, 10.33. Addii. lo 304,140 (C. A. 27, 2000). 
or for olieiii. i)rocessi‘s, when employing an arc developed Discharge lamps containing a vaporizable met^, 
belweeti concentric eleein,cles, a blast of a gas cotitg. e. g., sodium or mercury. Albert E. Chapman. Brit, 

hydrocarbon nialerial is pussf'fj across the arc Olie de- .39.3,711, July 17, J933. Structnnd features, 

coiiipii. of Ihe gas causing deposition of C on the elec- Discharge lamps wherein impurity is continually intro- 
trodes). App. IS deseiibed. Cf. (*. A. 27, 18.38. duced to cause a ripple effect. The General Electric Co. 

Cleaning gases. Sk*. anon, pour Je traitenient des Ltd., Henry G. Jenkins and John W. Ryde. Brit, 

iiiiiierais ahuniiiopotassitpics. vSwiss 101,308, July 1, .39.3,7.‘?8, July 24, 19.‘}.3. 

111.33. Coal fltisi and v.apors are recovered fniin hi' Positive -column discharge lamps. J>aiii(‘l McF. Moore 

cfustrial gases liy splaying Ihe gases witli a finely divided fto The British 3'homson-Hoiistoii Ccm Ltd.). Brit, 

absorbent nr adsoibenl loi the vapors and dnsi, and .390,72.3, July .31, 19.'?.'*. 

siibiiiiitiiig the sprav«d g.'ise-. lo an elec. ppig. process. Discharge devices, c. g., lamps, rectifiers, having a 

Electrical precipitation of suspended particles from liquid cathode and a directly or indirectly heated ther* 

gases. Kiehard lldiiiieh flo Jntenintioiiul Preeipitatioii i mionic cathode. Patent -Tieiiliaiid-Gesellschaft fiir elek- 
t'o.). II. S. ^,9.31,923. Nov 11. Various details ot tiisc*lie rdiihlaiiipen in fi. 11. (to The General P'lectric 

app. and operation are described. Co. Lt«l ). Brit. 397,(X*12. Aug. 17, 1933. 

Sterilizing liquids. Liieim (handehanip and l et- Electrode positive -column lamp. Charles TI. Thomas 

luind H. L. llolweck. Fr. 7.30,031, Aug. .3, 19.33. 1 ni (In We* linghniise Lamp Co.). U. S. 1,932,02.3, Oct, 24. 

uuls aie sletilized bv Ag ions produced bv an ilee. \ lamp with an inert gas filling has at leuvst one hollow 

etineiit using a Ag elcctioile. n|»en ended electiode at least a part of the interior surface 

Electric rectifier. F.niil Duliine (to Westinghouse Phe ol winch is piovided with a tlii'niiioiiically active material 

& Mfg. Co.), tl. S l,9.32,Of»7, Del. 24. A iiorlion of oi Ihe 3h group and w'hich is exteriorly surfaced with 

the surface oj a pieee ot Cu is oxidi/id, a ductile inelal 4 <4i‘c. insulating material such as 'fli oxide, 
layir siich as Zii is placed in contact with tlie oxidi/ed Arc lamp electrodes# Compagnie Lorraine de char- 

siirluce, the ductile iiH'tal is coaled with an oxide c*fmipd. l»<»ns pour I’electrieile. Bril. .39.3,r)S(), July 20, 193.3. 

such as Pbi04 m a liciiiid carrier siieli us varnish l.icriner 'lo iacilitale ignition of a lamp h.iving a carbon with a 

and (he coating is dried. iiiiiiet.ili/od cote and a shell oi substantially pure O Ihe 

Rectifier element of the cupiuus oxide film type, tip of tin shell is slighllv mmerali/ed, c. g., by dropping 

Stuart Ballniirine (to P.nlio Coip. of America), tl. S. a solii. of KvC'D., cjr k borate unto it Ironi a pipette, 

1 ,g.3i3,.3.S.3, Nov. 14. A C'li pla(<' is heated to an oxidizing vxiappiiig it in ielt or blot ting -pa t>er impregnated with 

temp, in air at a piessnte ol 2. .3 cm and for not more than , (he solii. or dipping it into a bath. 

2 min. A film inav be thii . imined the tliiekiiessol which ' Electric lamp embodying a source of visible radiation 

is so xeslrieted that the ii'clification ellicieiicv at 1990 combined with a source of ultra-violet radiation. George 

kilocycles is not less (liuii V.3% of the eflicieiit'y at 0() Speiti (to Sl>eiti Lamp Corp.). Brit. .39(»,2I9, Aug. 3, 

cycles. App, is de'scrilud. 19.33. 

Mercury -arc rectifiers. 3'lie Biitisli 3 hotiison-llouston Daylight, etc., lamps. )\ilent 3'ieuhand-Gesellschaft 

Co. Ltd. and John C. Reail. Blit . .‘it)9,.S()2, Aug. 14, J 93.3. fur J«3eklrische (Mnlilainpeii ni. b. H. (to The General 

Mercury-vapor rectifiers. The (General Meetric Co Iilectric Co. JJd.). Bril. .397,09fi, Aug. J7, 19.33. One 

Ltd. and JCniico Galli/ia. Bnt. .39.3,747, Jiilv 20, 19.33. or tnoie elec, discharge lumps ha xmig tluTinioiiic cdectrodes 

Grid' regulated mercury-vapor rectifiers Akt . Ges. o .mtl tilUd with rare gtis at a kw mm. pn-ssure are ariangi'd 
Brown, Boveri it Cie. Blit. .'19.3,779, jnJv 27, 193,3. aioinid the middle of I or iiioie elec, discliatgc lamps 

F3ec. fe'atiiri's. Ji.'iving therni ionic electioilc-s and filled wdtli ran* gas and 

Jet- wave mercury interrupter for use in rectifying inctid va])or assimiiiig a pressun of above .39 nmi. in 

electric currents. Julius F’ (L 1*. Hartmann. Brit. operation. 

39.3,748, July 20, 1933, Flash-light lamps. N. V. Philips’ Glocilatiipeurabriekeii. 

Cut-out or electric short circuiting device. Johannes Brit. ;;9(;,41l, Aug. 2, 19.33. Si*e Ger. .378,997 (C. A. 

A. M. van Liempt (to General lUec. Co,). U. S. 1,9.31.- 27, 4182). 

1.37, Nov. 7. A bronze* of a telraciorv mc'lal such :is a Electric battery safety lamps. Saninel A. Pollock. 

W bron/e is used for coating a W wnre or the like ^ Brit. 390,089, July 20, I9.'»3. 

Discharge lamps. Fidelity F'ilms Ltd. and Fndiriek Sealing lead-in wires into vitreous envelopes. Siemens 
K. Crowlhei. Blit. .*19.3,799, July 27, 193.3. Addii to & Halskc. A.-O. Brif .390,10.3, fnly .31, 19.33. A 

.‘WkbHO (('. A. 27, 20l>9). Means is described loi ^ii vamutii -tight seal for securing elec, current conductors 

.siilating metal (hqiosits forming on the insulation adjacent into quart/ oi other refractory glass vessels is eflecled by 

the cathode in a sound recording lain]). using as cnndiiclors refractory metal strips of a max. 

Discharge lamps. 3'ed Eugene F'otilkf (to 'Ihe British thickness of about 20 The strips may 1^* of Ta, Cb, 
I'hoiiison-IIouslon to. Ltd.). Bril. .39.3,8.31, Jul}’ 27, Mo, W, W-Mo alloys, etc., and the sealing is effected, 

19.33. y as lar as jiossible, in the absence of II, e, g., by a C-llanie 

Discharge lamps Win J. L. Chinn. But. .*190, .382, aic, an «lec. furnace or by embedding a C core in the 

Aug. 10, 10.33. (liiarly body and circulating c‘ddy currents therethrough. 

Discharge lamps. Tx \ . Philips’ CWoeilattifieJi- The metals are pretrealed to expel occlmled 'gases by 

faliricken. Biil. 39i\074, .Aug. 17, 193.3. heating in vacuo. 'J'a conductors are first anodically 

Dischaige lamps. Hans J. Spanner and Ulrich W. polarized in N H0SD4 with a potential ot about 90 v. 

9 PIIO'IXXIRAPHY 


f< P W'KillTMAN 

Antifogging agents in developers. A. vSieigniatin. Color photography. Michele Martinez (to A. H. 
/Unit. Koir. 6Q, .88 9l 193.3). A review and discussion Johnson it C'o. (l*uper) Lid.). H. S. 1,9.3.3,477, Nov. 

aie given. E. I*. W ighitiian 14. A surfaoi such as celluloid is coated*W'itli at least one 

photoseiisilivt* layer coiitg. potential colors; the coated 
1 k coral mg cellulose estei maleiial ( I S. pal . 1,9.33,^00) siiiface is ex|>osi'd lo the uclion of light, poteutiul colors 

23. Carbocyunine dyes | having giMid photoseiisiri/ing are then removed from those ]>arts which have not, been 

propel lies I (If. S. pat. 1,9.31,0.37) 25. affected by light; the .surface is then upplk^l to a support 
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coiitg. at Irast one agent adapti*d to develop tlie colors 
required from the potential colors remaining on the 
stirface. Various details and modifications are described. 

Color photographs. Anton JasniaUi. Fr. 749/J22, 
Aug. 1. A proof having a basis of Ag obtained ou 

Ag halides is toned toward the red by substituting tlir 
Ag of the proof by Ni diniethylgly oxime or its hoinologs. 

Photographic materials. 1. G. ^Farbeiiind. A.-G. 
Fr. 41,770, Apr. VA, ItKW. Addn. to 050,509 ((\ /I. 23, 
4154). A colored layer which is not decolorized l)y dc- 
vc‘lopiiieiit and is eonibined with a layer of a binder 
contg. Ag dispersed in colloidal focpi, is used ns protection 
SI gainst hula I ion in photographic materials. 

Photographic* filter or antihalation layers. 1. G. 
Fsirbeiiind. A.-G. Hrit. 30<),0‘10, Atig. 10, 19.‘W. A 
iiltcr or siiitihahition layer consists of a colloid carrier 
in which is incorporated a dye* obtained by condensing 
cciuiniot. proportions ol an aromatic or cyclic ahh'hycie 
and a cyclic conipd. having a reactive CH 2 group. Kx- 
atiiples ail* given of layiTs formed liy iiicoriiorating the 
condeiisa lion products ot (1) inalonyl uiea and 4 -dimethyl- 
airiinoben/al(leliy(le-2-snlfoiiic acid (I) and (2) thio- 
barbitiiiic aeul and I 111 a layer ot Nllt polyglucuronate, 
and the eoiideiisation products of (1) Na-r^-beiizaldcliyde- 
.sulfonic acid and .‘1-oxvthioiiaiihtliene (11), (2) w-o\y- 
beii/aldeliyde and II, (.'!) Na-ben/aldeliyde-2,4-disidfoiiate 
and IT anil (4) Na-/»-lKii/aldehvdesnlfonatc and ii-o\y- 
scleiioiKiphtlu lie in layers of g(.lati!i. Cf. C. A . 27, .'1150. 

Sensitized photographic paper. I'aul C. Seel (to 
hastnian Kodak Co.;. V. S. 1 ,9.‘I.‘»,S2 1, Nov. 7. A 
paper snpjMirt is |>roviiIed on both sides with a uater- 
piooiiiig coaling conIg. a polynuri/ed vinyl conipd. such 
as polMiieri/id vinyl aeilale and a coating eonlg. lighl- 
seiisilive .sails is placed u\er the waterprouiiug coating 
ou one side. 

Light-sensitive layer. Maxiniiliau }\ Schmidt and 
Ileriiiaiin Neiiroth (to Kalle & Co. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,0, *14, (Ml, Nov 7. As light sensitive substaiice.s, there 
are used aionialic dia/i» coiiiihIs. such as the CdCly double 
sail of -l-dielliykiiiinio-l’-ljydroxy-l-dia/obeij/ene, capa- 
ble ui eoiiidiiig, 111 mist, with a dia/o sulfonate such as 


1 the Na salt of naphtlialcnc-/9-diazo-jV-sulfonic acid, 

incapable of coupling. Layers are thus^repd. which are 
stable and yii'ld a iieg. copy from* a pos. pattern whep 
exposi'd umler the pattern. Cf. C. A . 27, 259. « 

Light-sensitive layers. Philippe Frangialli and Kobert 
l^aiilz. Fr. 75U,0S0, Aug. 3, 1933. An aromatic .sulfonic 
acid or a sol. salt thereof is added to the aq. soln. contg. 
a diazo compd. and an a/o colliding component to moiii- 

2 lain the iiiixt. in soln. 

Photosensitive layer sensitive to ultra-violet. Samuel 
K. Sheppard and l.eon W. Kbcrlin (to ]Ca.s1inaii Kodak 
Co.). U. S. 1,934,451, Nov. 7. Layers such as those 
applied to paper cotiipri.se dextrose and an O-contg. 
conipd. of a metal of I he dth periodic group hav ing an 
at. wt. Ix'tw'eeii 90 and 200, sucli as Na tungstate or 
molybdate. 

Desensitizing halogen silver films. ]{ugi*ii Kiesz. 
j Ger. 577,000, June 2, 1933. Ag halide (Uiiis arc de- 
sensitized by treat incut w4lh pyraziiiium cumpds. or 
derivs. and reagents forming quuternury cyclainnionium 
sails. Derivs. contg. condensible ClI^ or CII 2 groups are 
treated w4lli aromatic uldehyrles. 'riius, an expixscd 
plate is treated with an ecjiiiv. niixl. of 2,5-dimetliyl- 
pyrazinc and Me 2 S 04 . Similaxly, the plate may be 
treated with an aq. sidn. of l,.'>-dimethyl-2-[(beiizyli- 
dine)iiiethyl]-pyraziuium nitrate obtained from an equiv. 
^ mixt. of 2,5-diinethylpyraziiieiiiethyl nitrate and BzlI. 

Photographic developer. John 1. Crabtree and John 
F. Boss (to Kaslniati Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,933,789, 
Nov. 7. A developer incltidiug formalin, an alkali and 
/>-aniiiiopheiiol sullate is frt‘e trom fogging effects when 
u.sc‘(] at high temps. Cf. C. .1 . 27, 5200. 

Regenerating used photographic developers. Kenneth 
C. 1). Hickman and Waller J. Weyerts (to Ka.sttnan Koilpk 
5 Co.). U. S. 1,933,804, Nov. 7. For regenerating a 
used developer and sepg. sol. bromides from it, there is 
added a .soln. of a .sol. Ag .salt .such as AgNOj and a water- 
sol. A1 salt .such as K A1 sulfate. Salts of Cr, Co, Cu, 
Ni, Bi, rb, Ba, Mn, Mg or Zu also may be used. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 58. 

Carbon -arc lamps for photographic, etc., purposes. 
Bcnjaniiu J. Hall. Bril. 390,870, Aug. 17, 19t33. 
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Germanium. XLl. Some new salts of fluogermanic prepd. by a flow method of lieatiiig H 2 II 0 . Its 111 . p. is 

acid. L. Al. Dennis, B. J. SUiieslow and W'. D. Foi- - -123.3'' and its vapor tension 53 mm. at O'*. Heating 

geiig. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4392 0(1933); cf. -1. B»H|i for a .short time yields H 2 , B 2 He, Ibllio, probably 

24, 5247. Salt.s were prepd. from IFiOeF'e and the follow- Bfjl,, and lum-volutilc solids. Long heating yields also 

mg bases (ligiircs in paiiiilheses are dj^): NIL, (2.504); Bfllt and Bjullu. Short heating of IbHn with a large 

NH 2 (in (2.492) (loriiis ilihvdnite (2.229)), hydra/ine ^ quantity of hydrogen gives only JLIL and BJ1 10 . Hcat- 
(2.400); aniline (1.579); 11101 i^inelliylaniline (J.tl'jl), ing B 4 II 10 with yields B 2 H 0 and B^l In. Bsllg, B 4 H 10 , 
diiiiethylaiiiliiie (1.548). All ate sol. in IlfC),- with some BAi, and H 2 thus form a system of reversible reactions, 
hydrolysis. T. II, Cliiltou Long heating of this mixture with BClj as a catalyst gives 

Recovery of iodine from metallic iodides by oxidation ;i3% yields of Btllg. III. Dimefhoxyborine. Anton 

with technical nitric acid. I<u.sh F. AlcCleary and Fd. B. Burg and H. 1. Scllle^ingc^. 55, 4020-5(1933). — 

F.Degering.# Ind.Eu^, (.7/cw., Ld. 5, 420(1933). - Reaction of B 2 ll« with AleGH yields (Met)) 2 BH; m, p. 

An app. is shown which is suitable for the recovery of L - 130.t5"; b. p. 26.9”. (MeOBHj),, a white solid which 

Iroiii ZnL residues obtuined in the presence of ZuKt 2 . 9 decomposes to yield ILlle, (MeO)iB, and (McO) 2 Bll, 
C'oiicil. liNO« in small portions is added to the cake in also is fomicil. (MeO) 2 Bll is entirely unassodated in 

slight excess ovei the caleil. quantity. The I 2 collects the vapor slate. It hydrolyzes to yield HxB(01I)t, and 

on (he stdes of the reaction vessel but is easily expelled MeOH. It decomposes reversibly, yielding ILHa and 

by heating into a larger chamber where it comes in contact (MeO)8B. A. B. Burg 

with a surface cooled by running water. W. T. II. Chemical and crystallographic investigations on nickdo- 
The liberation of iodine from alkali iodides by means of nitrites of bivalent metols. A. Ferrari and R. Curti. 

oxygen of the air through the intervention of nitrous gases. O'aes. chint. ital. 63, 499-500(1933).— In establishing 

Ka.sik L. Datta. J.^Soc. C7/cm. /nd. 52, 350T(1933). — the gxistcnci* of the complex Ni(NO*)a ion (cf. 

A hot mixt. of 1 luoie alkali iiKlide in 0.75 mo|e coiicd. 9 C\ A, 24, 5559; 26, 4221; Mous.serou and Cariteau, 
H 2 SO 4 is treated with air contg. oxides of N, resulting C. A, 27, 1839), discordant results were obtained by the 

111 quant, oxidation /if the iodide. The N oxide cataly.st 2 groups of investigators. F. and C. presemt further 

i*> completely recovered by absorption in H 2 SO 4 , from data ou the prepii. and properties of 3 nickelouitrites and 

which it is liberated by acldn. of alkali iodide. H. A. B. the inipos.sibilxty of prepg. certain others. When heated 
Hydrides of boron 11. The preparation of BaHii*. its at 100”, Baf[Ni(NOx)e] (cf. Eogg. Ann. 118 , 290(1803); 

thermal decomposition and reaction with hydrogen. M. and C., loc. dip) loses 3.75 mols. of H|0 per Ni(NUx)6, 

\ntou B. Burg and H. 1. Schle.singer. J. Am. Chem. without clianging its lattice structure, so that the loss is 

•W.* 55. 4009 20(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 603. — BfHu is probably H|0 of a zcolitic nature. Sr 2 [Ni(NCL)i] fcf. 
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M and C. , loc ) dots not, dtscnlud l>v M uid C , 
cryslalli7( in cxMlitdions, but m laxi*,onal tibkt At 
VIO'" it k>sc ‘ f n mol of no p( r "NdNO C i» 
1 Ni(WK)2)c 1 dc^'Ciibcd l»v Cirili lu ( llusis^ Uiin Mont 
lulhcr. pnnt<d I» M tiK I ivit 1932, i)ij,f 1 »). «id !»\ 
M and C {lot til ), could not lu old iiiud b\ fullowuiR 
lliiii dintfions Old indic itiiui vitn tint licitii oi its 
grt it soly lilt tqutl • JC i ^ I NiOiO 

A a * f \i f n\() I di piitcd too fir to tk< 
iiKlit till mu plit iioiiu iu»ii Ml loiiiid ui tr\iin to 
pni) till Ni lit ilsfi (k triluil bN M iii<l C /*/ 
vuhli Hilnti , I’l lilt hi I to iiiiliumii wi 

piipd b> coiuj n aaw i iii'xt til i(| IMitNO^) iml 

Nl(NO^) It I VilloM it SO It lilt fi III 1111)1 ol 

lIjO pir Ni(\<) , iiid it IJO itdtioiiips loiiiplitih 

Attempt to i)n p b iSi I \i(Nt ) ;i 1 bi( ilNil\Oi)il 

iiid SiLi|Ni(\0 Jt«l, d< inbid b> VI lud ( l)\ loiu** 

in iiKUO (111 m iiiixt ut iiiliiUs ii iii^ t \iis of until 
loni poiidmt, lo lilt iiioTf '■ol iiKkiloiiiliiti Mirt uii 
silt it till, for 11 i\tr\ ( LL tilt lis ol iiiipl iiicki lo 
iiitnti sijmI ( r\ 1 illnf^ripliK (\iiim l)\ \ 1 1 \ ol 
Hi [Ni(\ 0 nl» Si jNi NO )i| iiid I b INiflSiO )t| liowid 
1 triKturt do i1\ It iinldini tint ol I'tC k 1 In a 

tliiiK tisioii oi (lu ikiiuiilit^ tuliK (ill contK 1 iiutls , 
ii( 10t)/,i0M iiid 10 I) \ I , It p lor 111 lonipd 
1 111 iikd tl viliii III * SO mil 1 1 Ti p 
I'as lit fn 111 till litlici oi inoiiox ill III cobiltiJiiltitLS of 
Ili( K |C 0(\t ) ) i\|)i It ill <1 ol 1 II d lit iiitkd iiiitrilL 

ol till Hi (Ni I 1\pt 1 IK tniipli hid bx k iviiik 

\ u lilt onu oi till ]) ) ilioiis ot ( 111 It d bv cituni iii thi 
liltiK oi uiMxiUnt tob lliiiil I C. C Him 

Truhonitriti s of ammonium potassium rubidium, 
cesium, thallium and barium \ Ini in ind C CoPi 
brcc thnn lUi! 63 lO/ 1 Mo d piLiidtm ib ti 
In till pit till Moll i lonliiiii 1(1011 of I iiliii work oil tin 
iiX t tnutiin ol moil )\ dint lobiltimtiiti ind iiidio 
iiitritis (d i 1 27 10<^ dill (lit mon ol tin litter 
m f;iv(ii lliix Mtit iti|d b\ pi h iiKid lit it my if 
oliis of lit NO / Mill iiiixd oi (111 piitidilii iH ill or 
ilk i mil mil III Mb li NO ) hi 1i 11 pttpd 
otlurwisi 01 t *ibl / p} if I ( In HI 91 ld(lS(»l;, 
htr 4 JSOMS I) ( mlt t nl 134 KiS^MotL)) i 
his Is. Ill NO), A/ n th mhitt KbTitNO (\ 
indroniinif , C fit NO) fl ifiaitnintt II Ii No )f, 
xdloM mIiKi lilt] ha idi ihi* Hi |li NO ) J hi\r 
not bull (Itsiiibitl btfon 1 hi in t stnuluii ol 
Nil] K I'b, t «iiid II iiidumljiii i i < motplm uilli 
(III (>p( sliiiitiui ol K ( o(NO (d 1 and C , / ir t// I 

7 \i\ \h\ I JC 


W I 

An accurate stmimicro Kjeldahl method l)i\id I 
ihtiluoik ml knth t Ikkkn Ind J nr Lhtni , 
inal Id *5 i)J(lo 1) bimpk cont*. 'i t mt of»N 
in diiotiipd )x (ii itincnl with (.oiiid il SOt, Jv SO, 
IIrO ind S(Ot 1 Ditoiiioti is eonijikU in iboul J) 
nun Altd tin dnistun w i(ti, N lOil and N i^S (), m 
idddl ind (ill Nil i di ( t juto J") cc of 0 0 J A IICI 
In till liml titr (ion Mith N lOII incth>l i d i*- iisid 

W 1 II 

Increasing the stnsit ity of chemical reactions I ugi in 
W Hlank 7 (Inn j dumlttn 10, 71t» 7(19 » ) Ihe 
fact that cl t>]>( nnd to lolkd it (lu intiifact lutwidi 
thi a(| soln anti in imim iiblt ot)^ ohint lati be oftdi 
utilized lor 111 ikiiiy ddiiKi (• t lli^h pird cintii 
lugiiiK Mill oitin strxt to t lu ( i , ,ii io sip from an 
opaksedil oln ind the muro |i with i low powir 
objective ( 11(1 1 diofi ol imnu i loii od o diininite. thi 
reftaction iniif,i v ill oftiii uvi (o d del i ppi in tlu 
point oi i eitiiiiliigi till Intistnu i xm niiUcpiiii 
tity of seilii , th( II < oi sm ill Itimih oi liltu [ ipt i i 
often adv lilt it,t on joi ti m luring, in dM(ii mti u ol 
iinkriowtib to (( 1 hop * 1 II 

Sliver hdlidcs and the curve of potentiometric tdra 
tion 1 1 Oilox hhnn I ann I*n)ni 1933 1 'S 

lu tliL till itioii till ]iii did ol tltdiol l , KlOldllll 


BaalIr(NO )ol h is a i ubic iJcniditary cell (a)nlg 2 niols , 
nid is 1 oniorphie viitli th it of th( univaUiit indionitntis 
J’assigi from tin liltiei of uni valent compds to that of 
liix ikiit compels . is acconiplishid by leaxnng vacant oni- 
hill of the positions occupied by lations CCD 
Arsenic acid Cr \ Kiikligol and O I Korzina 

Khtm I arm Prom 1933 19) I One mok of arscnious 
inhxdiick --J1 cc •of II <> nid 0 1 g of I arc mixed iii a 
witir ( ikd Hisk and O i lid m xxilh i git it ion The 

tdiip IS raised to HM) , iiitl H cc ol UN Os is added 

I 111 ough a thistle lulu Ml tlu uihxdndt should dissolve 
ind only till the Ole tic d mil of O i miuiicel 3\itliout 
I tlu nil Hun IS ixUdiuly slow 1 N isaievich 

Kjeldahli/ation of carbon disulfide f Alilbauer lud 

I Doskdi Clitnin e industrn Special No, 7S2 1 

(lime, 19 )) II S ()4 biMii*' to n ict with LS.\aporsat 
ISO till itaclioiiisc itily/idbx the following (aiinnged 
111 (It eiiidnu oidir ot ^cHxilv) l*d. Si, l*t CiiStk, 
JIgSd, Noiu ol till ( icniid “poisomd liter woikiiig 
ioi 10 Ills A JMpineau CoiiHirc 

Action of carbon disulfide on alumina gel I A 
Mutiio ind 1 McLiibbiii (an f Putnttlt 9, 

1^1 JIMM ) 1 lie Jiitlioi hix( in\( tigatidthi xillow 

(nk»r ol iixid xxhiii LS wi idsnrbt d b\ (liiniin i it 
room tunp llu cnlor is due to b\ ptodiiet of Ihf 

II iclioii oi CS wKli ri idnil w itei in tlu gel At higlui 

tiini) tlu vellow coloi i dm to S or \1 S 1 hi coloi 

hrniid it loom temp 4 not dm loiilhij ol (hi sc I he 

ii letion [iioduet ci n is( liigilx cl il S, II C) iiid Cn 

with mill Mill el t e >S iiul CM llu villow eolot ifion 

III bi e 11 ioiind to bi i iiiixt ol N i S N illS iiul N i S 
\ 111 til Mil 111 1 ptopo ed ioi It lorm ition f W S 

The cupraniniinc s III Ihe molecular volume of 

ammonia m some crystallized cupramniincs k Hoxtilln 
Ac atad tutu Ifeie/ne/ 30, 4 9 >9(19 ef ( 1 2S, 

«.M>1 I hi ds ol L I til ot I > cuf 1 ininmu s Will eh Id 

sonic loi tlu lust timi bx tli pxcnonutii mMhod ind 
(Ik mol xol e ikd llu i i >1 \ol eorti (umdim (< 
Nil in (111 ( compds is in i\ ol 01 I hi mol xol 
ol Nil 11 LS I tiri Mil 111 111 n Io in rdm iti ii mdix oi llu 
compU \ be 111 /, 1 Mje r ioi lu iminnu Us tor ti ti nnmiiu 
iiiel It 1 st ir>i diimimiu llu ft i il i i e ill mi itlilion 
bctwciii in »1 lol tif Nil Mid th eotii poiidiii/, nid 

r 1 idle il llu iilitioii betw t ii in I xol t)I t iinid ix 

jiormu nt illx md tint cike] i ik i pt liik in mo t e i t 

J M Sxnniu 

\etivi tixidis I \A II M oxidi (Iluttig, koJbl) 2 

\i nil Niisiin 


HAIL 

Io till ml o) St hnit J , (limmitts tin ntndition tl 
liiiiip in ]>bt iiti il I III eoiiuiitioii of elietiohli In 
lit uli 11 III V ilii I ) [i bill libiritisthi found Vg ion 
epi ili/in). 1*1 11 tlisi I il)iiiit)ii I Nismxiih 

Behavior of silver electrodes of the * second kind as 
in iicator electrodes in potcntiometnc titratiOns \k i riu i 
Jbltiui / and Llntn 95, 7 1 (19, >) Aiiehitiodt 

1 I tin lit lie* I mil 1 (111 m whiili llu mi til is iiii 

HUT 111 111 I ltd SI In >1 i xiTx dillitiiltlv sol silt 
c I Ni \gt 1 oil! Siiili 111 (1 ft Midi I 111 1(^)1 u I llu 

e dime I tkcliodi 1 lit iii t nilrisl to tin t alonicl elietitide 
IS i lOTiduitoi t)f I ilioii Io stibih/e tlu potiiitiil oi 
tlu (Uetrodc i few drop ot ild NaCl oln should I‘ 
jdekd to th filn wliuh is to be inalvzid I hi ^ 
h ilidi (Uetrodi i m 1 nsid l(ji litriting halides It 
cannot bt n iil lt>f tit it my P< »4 • , Ct04 or COt 

Ihe Ag siilhik eh t titiilt < m be um d i nidieator eke trot 1 
111 iiltidi ditns (t f ^ /ii) 111(1 foi ( yaiioinctru cktn 
Ihns the e\ mojiJetJif cktn ol Ni it stiel can bi eanitd 
out iti lietonlx with the he Iji of snth an elcetredi 
ilthtmjh Ml irtlin irx tj. tkttrode e innof be used bie 
ot its iisi I ptibilitv to oxidition W I II 

Qualitative analysis of the hydrogen sulfide group 
without ammonium polysulfide Kalph W IIiifTeni 
Jnd In (hni Inal Id 5, 133(1933) If the Sn 
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is oxidized to Sn’* prior to pptn. with H*S, colorless 
(NH4 )sS cati be used iti the subsequent treatment. 

W. T. H. 

Assaying of non'inetallic minerals. E. S. Sinegub. 
Mineral. Suir'e 8, No. 7, 2-14(1033).— The proposi‘d 
mothiKis for sainpliug and asse^ing of lum-nielallic ores 
are mostly based on tlie loreign praetici*. C. B. 

Determination of antimony.^ K. Ii vShreider. Khim. 
Farm. Prom. 1933 , Ipl -2.- Heat 2 IKK) ing. of substance 
in a Kjeldahl flask with 2 g. of K2Sf)4 and 3 cc. of ermed. 
fl2S(l4> After 30 min., cool, carefully add 2i) cc. of water, 
boil off SO?, add *1 cc. oi HCl sohu and del. the Sb content 
by the bnmiate method. L. Nasarevich 

Mold growtll tests for minute amounts of arsenic. 
H. B. Smith and K. J. Cameron. Jnd. Png. Cheni., 
Anal. hd. 5 , 4 ()()- 1(15)33). The giirlic odor caused by 
the action of molds may be used for the detection of 
traces of As; 0.001 ing. of As wjll suflice to give the test, 
hull directions are given. W. T. II. 

Reading the Gutzeit arsenic test on a graph. Claude 
IC. Ilynds. N. 1'. .State Dept. Agr. if Markets^ Ann. 
Kept. 1931 , lKi-7(U)32) .- By means of a plotted graph 
from known values of As and length of the slam on the 
paper strip, tuiknown stains may be rca<l with greater 
acciiracv. C. R. Ecllers 

New color test for bismuth. A. ]). Powell. Quart. 
J. Pharm. Pharnuuol. 6, 4tj4 d(1033).- To 10 ml. of 
I lie afi solii. to be tested add 2 hil. dil. HCl and about 
Dog. Kl. Mix and add ml ale or acetone and Ti 10 
ml. EtOAe. Shake and allou to scp. A red eoloi in 
ilie upper layer indieatis Bi. W. () h 

Detection of cesium, rubidium and thallium. P. 
Robin .1. pharm. (him 18, liSI 7(1033) -Ppt. K, 
t‘, Rb and '11 fioni a 10 M»ln. fiee fioin Nil-* as 
.\aX2|C'o( Nt ) )il Calcine the ppt. at a hm temp, in a 
im lal capMile, dissolve out the inirites and eoiiverl Ihest* 
into ehloiahs bv exapn. t xcess of IK'I. Miniinate 

most of tin Kk I and KaCl b> means ol a iiiixt. of HCl 
Be — 3r».21%) 1 vol., and 5M*% ale. 2 vols., tlici* 
j.pt C‘. Rb and T1 (-X) as Ag,X I Bi(N()j)e] (cf. Ball 
md Abiam, C -1.8, 1247, I24S), allow to stand for 24 
, put Hr ppt on a glass litter, wash with a fe\e drops 
ni ale , hvdiul\/i on ilu filtci with ilil. MNOs. evup. the 
Mi'i.iles, takt up with 11*0 and Io<jk for Cs, Rb and T1 
in the '•pectroscojie Cs and Rb were found by this 
MKtliod m N hieiioli miiRral waiters; T1 wras absent. 

S, Waldbott 

Electrolytic determination of chromium with the rotating 
niiTCury electrode. Panta S. Tutnnd/liie. Z. anorg. 
.lirrm. Chem. 215 , 15) 22(15)3;;). -Fresh llg should be 
n « il lor <acli analysis, about 2o g when 0.1 g. of Cr is 
nil Milt and U) 1.^) g ior 0.2 g. Cr h'or violet solus, it 

I In I to make the soln. contain 0.1 cc. ol coned H.SOi 
i<» 1 3 100 c<‘. of electrolyte, and iVice as much acid shoiihl 

added if llie Ci/(S04)3 sulii. is green. Ai the start, 

II • A current of O.i) amp. at 8 v. between the electrode’s. 
Mi't 10 min. iiicreiisi* the cnriciil to 1 .r> amp. when the 
i' (I. will r^‘ to 14-U> V. During the electrolysis, the 
leiiip of the solii. will rise to neiulv 5)0*^'. W. T, H. 

Increasing the sensitivity of a microchemical test for 
(ohidt and copper and the induced test for ferrous iron, 
terric iron and nickel. 1. M. Koremnan. Z. ana/. 

44-8(1933).— A solti. of {Nll4)2|Hg(CNS)4l, 
I>n p(l. by dissolving 5 g. of llgCla and 5 g. of NH4CNS in 
'* te of w'ater, ha.s been recommended as a sensitive 
lor Co'*’'* and Cu‘''+; a blue ppt. is oldaincd with 
Or loriuer and a green ppt. with the latter. A white 
1 stiniphous ppt. of similar constitution is obtained with 
If there is aTittle Zn++ present, so that mixed 
''rx t.ils are fonned, the sensitivity of the lest for 
^ n * ’ is increa.sed greatly. Thus if a drop of the soln. 

III hi' icsted is mixed with a drop of the reagent together 

a tiny drop of 0.2«5% ZnS()4 soln., as little as 0.02 7 
'll k II be delected at a diln. of 1 : 100,000. Moreover, 
»» Mm absence of Zn, tests for Fe and Ni are not obtaiiied 
dll s(4ns. but after a little Zn '*■'*’ has been added, as 
“Mlf .IS 0.002 ITIV. of Fe + ^ 0.012 mfir. of Fe++ or 0.033 


1 mg. Co'*’+ can be detected in 1 cc. of soln. at diliis., 
resp., of 1 :r)00,000, 1 :8r»,000 and 1 :30.0W. W. T. H. 

Use of amyl alcohol in the sodium dicthyldithiocar,- 
hamate method for estimation of copper. R. W. 'I'liatcher. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4524(15)33).- For delg, Cu in 
org. tissues by the Mctarlane method {C. A. 27, 40) 
isoamyl iilc. is letter than amyl ale. W. T. H. 

Colorimetric determination 6f iron with sulfosalicylic 

2 acid. F. Alton, W. Wcilaiid and E. Hille. Z. anofg. 
allgem. Chem. 21.5, SI 5)1(15)33). — Detailed directions aie 
given for detg. the he ronleiil of drinking water (ef. 
I^pin and Kill, C. A. 26, 790). Fe'*"*'^ in acid solus, 
gives a red coloi with sulfosalicvlic* acid, 'flic color is 
similar to that obtained in the KCNS lest for Fe and 
the reaction is about ecinally sensitive. In alk. soln. the 
reagent gives a yelhiw color with both FV * * and Ke 

It is possible*, theiefore, to del. the total FV in alk. soln. 
^ and the Fe^"* * in acid soln. by measuring tjje actual depth 
of color, with the aid of a suitnbh* light filter, or coin- 
paring with standaids. Conttarv to previou.s statements, 
the depth of color proilueed with he"* ^ * in acid solns. 
appears to be somewhat intensilied by the presence of 
h'e**"^, but allowatiei* for this effect can bi* madt*. To 
del. Fe * lake a little of the soln. eontg. not over 2 
mg. of Fe, dil. to about 20 cc , add 10 ec. of N NHtCl and 
4 1 cr. of indicator (cold satd. soln. of o dinilroplietiol) . 
If the soln. is already alk. to the indicator, add 0.1 N 
ITC1 until tlu* yellow color disappiars. Carefully add 
0.1 N NaOII until a permanent yellow is obtained, add 
5 ee. of snlfosalievlie acid leageiit ( 10 g of solid dissolved 
in 20 cc. of watir and treated with NW)TT until the pw 
is 2 and then dild. to 100 ce.l and 5 ee. of citrate buffer 
soln. (Dissolve 21 g of eitne acid m 200 cc. of N NaOlI, 
dil. with w'ater to I I 'Preat 3 ee. of this citrate sotii. 
with 7 ee. 0.1 N HCl.) After 3-1 hrs. measure the color. 
To dot. the total h't , taki a sitiiilar qiiantitv of soln., add 
in cc. of V HCl, 2 ee. of reagent (20 g oi sulfosalicylic 
acid in 100 of w'atc*r) and 20 ce. of thi* above citrate soln. 
w'liieli has not been mixed with ITCl. Add NaOTT to 
change the red soln. to yellow, and after the soln. is a 
distinct vellnw’ add 10 of N NaOII and 20 ec. of borate 
buffer soln. (Dissolve 12 10 g. of H»P04 in 100 cc. of 
6 N NaOII and dil. to 1 1 Mix 40 cc. of this soln. with 
51 ee. of .V NaOH.) Measure the color after 3-4 lirs. 

W. T. H. 

A quantitative study of the lanthanum -neodjrmium 
separation. P. W. Sc4wood. J. Am. Chem. S(jc. 55, 
12, 4900-1(1933).- Tests with S procedures show that 
I^indtl^ basic ammonia sepn is the best, Imt in actual 
praetice it is often found that a reversal of the snlv. order 
^ facilitates rapid purifR*a1i*>n. W T. H. 

Colorimetric determination of magnesium. F. Alien, 
H. Welland and B. Kurmies. Angen*. Chem. 46, 097-8 
M933); ef. C. A. 28. 6G.— The soln. cntitg. 10 -,500 7 
Mg is evapil. to about 1 ee. and weakly acidified with 
AcOH. Na aec*tate is added and Fe, Al, Mn, Cu, Zn 
and Ti are pptd. with liydro.xvqtiinoline. 'Iliealk. earths 
are ppt*l without previous filtration, by addii of NH4 
oxalate. NaOH and Na tartrate are added to the liltiate 
® ti> keep anv Al which is still present in soln. and Mg is 
pptd. as livdroxviininolale. This ppt. is (’Olored by coup- 
ling it to diazoben/olsulfotiie acid and compared with 
standard Mg solns. 'I'he prepn. of reagents and the 
procedure are given in dtdail. Fxptl. results show v«‘ry 
good agreement. Four references. K. K. 

Determination of molybdenum in manganese minerals. 
IT. Hauptmann and M. Baleoni. Z. anorg. allgem. 
o Cherd. 214 , 380-4(1933) .-T esls wiTc made 011 the detn. 
of Mo bv measuring the red color produced wMth KCNS 
and SnCl** and the red color produced by the action of a 
soln. of phenvlhydrazine in dil. HsS04. The first color 
develops best in a .soln. coutg. 4'r of free acid. The 
test IS very sensitive ami serves to detect us little as 
0.005 mg. in 20 cc. but the color is not very stable. The 
latter test is onlv’about V4 as delicate, but the color de- 
veloped is less sensitix'e with respect to temp, chauges. 




Dirc^ons are given for applying both lost«. in tlu* aiuUvMS 
of minerals that lire ileernnposahlf in HCl W. 'I . H. 

• Several microchenttcal tests for the identification of 
molyUenum and tungsten. («. 'rart.irini Avn chtni. 
applicata 23, :t(i7 rudimj- The naolioii products of 
pyrociitecliol with Tiiolvinlic and tungstu acwls have 
sexivaleut Mo and W atoms, rutin t than cinimiiicvalcnt, 
as indicated by Martini •((’ A. 26, oSTn;. 'Ihus the 
cximpn. is l()vMn(CJi 4 ()y)-lH.fCMI,Nri.)H:{II.<). with a 
similar W e<itnpd. vX. W. Contieri 

Favorable conditions for the precipitation of zinc sulfide 
and hydrated alumina and a method for the gravimetric 
separation of zinc and aluminum J. X hnis. /. 
fl/w/. c/ir»i. Q5, I Tin nnlhods h>T sipg. 

Zii from A1 are disiMissi-il, and it is shown that it is k asona- 
blc to assume that it is better to |>pl. /nb lirsl lathei 
than to attempt t*» i>pt. AK()ll).i in the pn si nee of /n 
'rin* eoiiilitions f<»r pptg. /iiS were studnil and the lesults 
of eoiisiderabli'^‘\ptl. work romiKircd with those obtained 
by previous investigat«>rs. W. T. 11 

Determinations of small quantities of fluorine. I- 
Steiger-Merwin reaction- -optimum conditions and inter- 
ference. II. 1 Wiclimaiin and Dan Dalile. J. 

Offdal ARr, 'Chem 16, t‘*rj l‘M IH.TD.—In the colon 
in(‘tri(' detii. of I*' bv means ol ils bleai’liing action on 
“peroxidi/j'd*’ Ti (Steipir, C. A. 2, 1104; Merwiii, 
r. yl. 3, UHIb; Shaipless. C. A 27. 4rir)2). the blcaeliing 
aelioTi inereases with inei easing pw to an optimnm of 
approx. 1 .ri and tiun lapidb ilcireases to praetieallv 0 
ut pw ol about 2.r). 'I he loiien. of both 'll and 1* has a 
stiong iiiflneiiec on both thi m-iisilivity and piaetieal lange 
of the rejietion at tin optimnni pw- (H tlu bUaehing 
per unit V inereast s as tin ( (Miens, of F increase and the 
eoftens. of 'I'i deeiease; (2) up to eirtain limits it is pio- 
portional to the (|iiantitv of h pnsenl; (11) abovi this 
limit the bleaehing per unit ol F deertases. Nmiitrous 
curve's an given and diseiissi d, thecur\n'S showing tlu iiiter- 
feretiee with the detn. ol ])}iospliates, Al, 

NaCl and "apple w’ash" (org. inatlei derived fnmi apple 
skins by the usual ia|iid melliods of sprav-residiie unajv- 
si.s). Some of these iiile'tlereiires suggest the formation 
of unknown complexes that pre‘\eiil the ae'cnrate ilctn of 
I*' liecause the elTcct of tlie foreign siib,stance and V on 
I lie Ti is not additive*. II. Steiger-Merwin reaction-- 
details of procedure. Jhid. f»F.i 24. A technie for the 
colorimetrie detii. of small (|iiaTi1ities of h' (demn to 


1 choice of indicators, the eompMWOTS ^ the Hellige 
color disks and tlu- iinpii. of a plot to assist m compiit^ 
the tesulls. For detiis. in the acid range above 0.15% 
CO., broiiiollivmol l)lue gives good results but hi the 
alk“ range cresol red or a-iiaplitholphthalcin should be 
used. W. T. H. 

Direct titration of sulfate. Tetrahydroxyquinonc as 
an internal indicator. W. C. vSt'liroeder. Ind. Eng. 
Chem Anal. ful. 5. 40.S r»( l»;i3).--To 2.5 cc. of soln. 
*’ coiitg 2 2i> mg. of S04~‘ ndd 0.030 N (or weaker) HCl 
until the* soln. is lust acid to phenol phtlialeiii. The 
soln. must be below in temp. Add 25 ce. of KtOH 
and 0.20-0.22 g. of a mi\t. prepd. by triturating u little 
te*traliydre'^\yeiiiini)tie with considerable KCl. I he soln. 
will have a yellow color. 'I'itrate with 0.025 N HaCb 
until a brown color indicates the atiproach to the end 
point. 'J'hiMi add the HaCl. reagent in portions of 2-;5 
* drops until the whole soln. asMime*s a red color. One 
hntidreel and twenty refeMeiicis. W. T. TI. 

Determination of cyanides and thiocyanates by the 
mercurimetric method Al. Tonisesi-Matin and Mine. 
A. Pope'seo. Chtniie influstrie Special No., 1011 13 
(June, 1033); ef. C .1. 21, 24-15, 3575. The me I hod 
IS applicable to the di tn of cvaiiules and thiocyanali s, 
cithet alone oi in pu senes* f»f cae‘li other, with the same 
degree of acinnaev as ])iLSint Mandard methods. 

A. I’ai)incan-C‘e)utine 

Microchemical anal^es for slag inclusions in steel. 
K. Tieie and H. Allxr. Jern^'ontorets Ann. 116, 457 Vl 
( 103:0 .\s a result of the stnelv of staiidaid methods lot 

di fg. Stf)*, Al/> , I'eO, Mnf) and MiiS in steel, miineious 
net*e.ssaiv eondilions weie detel 'Iwentv-one tefcTencev. 

TI. C. Dims 

Distillation of hydrocyanic acid from sulfuric acid 
solutions. Saniml Morris and Vircil i\. T.illv. ind 
hiiR. (Item,, Anal. Kd, 5, 407 K(I0:;3). - In disir. IlCN 
from ITjSOi solns., no relaidation \\a* e.iiised bv tlu 
imseiice ol Cl . Toss ol IICN oeeurs unle‘s the rubbei 
stoi>peis aie proteeted ivith Sn loll. h\nocvanide is .i 
comiiton inipiiiitv m eom., "t‘ P." rv.inides and whin 
they are ])ii‘sent high ii suits are obtained With ferio 
evaiiide4ii*e ryanides, the nielhot! of Page I and C'ailsoti 
(C. A. 27, 24.3) is ae'cinate. The i.ite ol livdrolv.sis of 
' IICN is a fniielion of the acid coiicn 3 hiite'cn refciciie i*- . 

W. T. II. 

Flask oxidation in the determination of sulfiirous acid 


0.002 mg.) Iiascd on the above fuidiiigs is described. 
F can be suceessfnlly i v.lateil from fruits and vegetable's 
without ashing by a ilouble Willard and Winter distn. 
(C. A. 27, OSl) on (1) a siibsarniile of the org. matter, 
aiul (2) on the oxidiyed first distillate after evapii. 'I'he 
cnicial points of the method cemsist in earrying out the» 
detn. at a eeMitrolled pw of 1.50 ^ (MJ2 and of using an 
aint. of Ti in accordance with the expected qnuntit\ of 
F and the ability of the o]U'rator to iiiateh exilors, and 
obtaining the I* eontemt Irom a previously detel. ciiA^e 
prepd. with the* anil, of Ti used, W. and D. prefer 
the use of a piudoiiie'ter, as being more accurate, b.it in 
view of its mneh higher cost as compare*d with Nesslcr 
lubes, the method has b(*en wxirkcd out so as to permit 
the use* ot either. Typical results obtained bs^ this m(*theMl 
on VJiriotis food\ are tabulated. A P.-C. 

Titration of amnioru in ihe presence of boric acid. 
Kdward W. M-rDi .md K. C. Wagner. Ind. Eng. 
Client., Anal. Ed. 5, 3Pt‘i S(l‘»,3.‘0.— For collecting the 
NIIj distd. diiruig the Kjeldalil analysis it has been 
recommended to use* a soln. of II, lU), meu-ad of an exe.cRS 
of IT'»S 04 but Si Mile diflie'iiltv has xeuired with rcspi*cl 
to the indkxilor. Procedure*, are given here* which ^*rve 
for the macro, and mirro-dctii. of NTT. Melhvl red i.s 
recommended am. the c'olor is niatelud w'ith a control of 
the same HaBOi content. W. T. II. 

Colorimetric method for the detennination of carbon 
dioxide in gas mixtures. Perry W. )\ 4 l‘oii. ^tiemc 
78, 401 HM.1) ; Tf\ ilson, Orcutt and Pilftson, 
C. A. 26, 5S/2, -111 view of some criticisms c'oncciiiing 
the method, further infunnatiun is given eoTie'i-rning lb*-* 


by distillation. P. !•'. NicltoK and H, M. Keed. Ind. 
P.fiR. Chem.. .\nai. Ed. 5, .3PS P(lp:-{3). In detg. SD/ m 
ell led fiiiits oi .similar pioilncts, seam* vSf) mav be oxidized 
in the flask and olhei tease's nui\ be evolved winch will 
have a ]e*dueing aelicMi similai lo that of SOj. I‘.\pls. 
with synlhetie solns. of Stb show that mine ol the. ex- 
pedii'iils liithiTlo siiggesteil i*; capable of im eventing en- 
tile Iv somc^ oxidation iii^lhe flask. ( iravinudric detn. bv 
Ihe M oilier -Williams method gave tin highest yields, but 
the pie'liminarv^ healing can be omilte*d wdlhoiit seiions 
loss of aceniacv. W. T. H. 

Inhibiting effect of certain substances upon the oxida- 
tion of sulfurous acid. J. S. Mile-hell, G. A'. Pitman uml 
Y' Nie'lieils. Ind. E.ng. Chrm., Anal. lul. 5, 415 10 
(JlKk'i). Fxpls. with SO. solns. showe el that the pre.sene*e 
of snciejse, mannitol, lae-lose, givcetol, etc., tends to 
pievenl the oxidation of S0)i, but the* aclelii. of siich sub- 
stances as inhibitors during tin* detn. of SOj in diice! 
fruits did not se*rvv' to increase the S( >2 found. "W T. II. 

Detennination of sulfuric anhydride in sulfonated oil 
and other products. Ralph Tlail. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Anal. Ed. 5, 413- 14(V>.33) ; cf. (\ A. 26, 5H71 Tin 
met hud dest'rilied d(‘petid.s upon the* fact that the "organi- 
cally e'ombincd" siillale afte*r conv(*rsion into its "mono 
sodium conifids." is sol. in ether and may In* extd. from 

Na,,S04. Then, if the cthei 
I.S distd. off and the residue w'i*iglied after igtiition, it will 
coTiMst of Na}S()4 equiv. to just the" original sulfate 
eeMitiiit; 2k.,W,Na - Na.^Sf)4 + SOa, etc.; 2R.S03Na 
- N:i2.S()4 -f- SO.., etc. W. T. H. 

Report on (the analysis of) plants. O. B. Wifiter. 
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J Officmt Ae^r Chem 16, 4f)2 .*{(1^3 )) , cf ( I 

27, 244 I^OKfi^ss ni)(>r1 A rapitiiau-CoutnrL 

Report on the preparation of plant material for analysis 
H K Kiavhill J Olhcial Igr Chem 16,401 

cf < 4 27, 244 '1 ht siiii))lcs of c.ihhai;t 

havis, api)k fruits, f.uiots, appli slioots and tomato 
pliiils usid foi th< pttvuHisU u potted stuehes wi it 
iiial\/(d tiKain at tlu tiid ol 11 liionth4 tii most casts 
ihtic \ias a sliuhtlv smallt i qiiaiitit\ tif frtt icdiuiUK sidi- 
■>t iiitts Hid sliKhtU latMi cttiiiitilt of aiiiost, hid tlu 
ilitltiiiicis well not Kit all r than tlu U'-tid i riots ttf tlu 
nitthods 11 (d \ Papiiit iti Loiduit 

Report on less common metals in plants Spectro 
scopic method fof determination of boron m plant ma 
tenal 1 S MiHai^iH / Issw Ofhnal \gt ( turn 

16, hi > 71(1dt») lilt til him ot a imlliod workitt out 
lit MtlluKiH Old R k Liliti iC I 26, iStih) i di 
iiilitd It ton ]>ts isstntidh iq sa1>. tlu pi iiit nil 
I lid uith !()*, 11 liti k t <), islnn*,. makini, distnutlc 
I ti Willi salt) tiliit uid soil! , Hiding MtOlI, tlist^ in 

I (Hiid i])p into d) It () ) \ kOll ind Id tt fl O, 

\ Ip to diMKss, t ikiiiL, lip 111 a di Inntt \oI of o' , 

II I ( >1 111 Mt<dl, olisirviiiL, tlu s]Kitiinn oi tlu tlnm ot 
\hv)ii vipoi*> pituimtd in a pit id luiinti, ind <kt>, 

I* no ot ti fd tMII \ kMn()| wliuli nnist Ik a Ititd to 

d 1 ol II O in 1 t ( 11 iidt t post d Ik tw( 1 11 tlu (1 init ind 
til ptliotopt in oidti iiisl tti I liiiini itt tlu hiiihti*-t 
I til hind Ol tlu It ptttinni lli^toiit ])oiidnu imt 
I I I ohl nil d hoiii t t ddt oi iin\t whitli '-lioiild lu 
]i pi h\ tlu o|u 1 it< I iioiii known (|U inlitu ^ lit H hit nisi 
il iMitiMlu iiid idiiistnunt ot diflt u i t ^pt i lUKopt 

\ i\ wulih < >iih 1> lit I It unit list Ik ii i «1 I mm 

t d Of nil It I |> ill ( til lit dttd with ill Itt in It \ of 
I |i 111 1 lunnu inOiindtf toiili illtdtoiidi 

I) I 1i\ nu 111 ol i s|Ktidh tl 1 III tl 1)1 TIKI whith i 
ill d in di t I 1 tlu til ihvtiu t in ht nuti j id tti 

111 III d • p p ni i hi nuihod i il <i ip] lu ddi to 

linn ol iiinndti n in 1 n dm d w id t I \ in ikim 
1 sii\ in iddi iiuiii ni til hnii to him tlu H into 
I It d II liiMii I M ill 11) Ml (HI \ I* C 

Determination of halogens in organic substances I 
I I \\i A w u } n} /) /» 1033 1 l< s I 1 IC t * » 
tl |owiliini dd(< Il )sk i omiti till with 1 1 tun i 
I! lilt \ )< 111 In k >vii tlu iiiipli with 

I Ii <1 1 It to hodin iiid pt tlu aiT tiiioiich 

I I n 1 hi 1 II I till h do I lontint oi tlu thld 

i( )M III h\ tlu nuthid ol 1 st iiiiis ! \ 

Dttirmination of nitrogen in organic compounds 1> 

111 A/ II ht^ni tu 1Q33 Jis Jd I hi 
) I I ihiT )i \ndiisiii niil h ii i n ( I 25, li ttt) 
i lull! iiiodilit itioiis loi sill ill iiimiititu ol in ill II d 

1 \ i ill vii h 

Ntw method for the difiPerentiation and determination 
t f irnialdehyde and •acetaldehyde • ’'tint i \ lout sen 
lloiii Shuiiisihi hull Ilf t h t} 53, dd'i |s 

Doth ddihidi i\i whiti p|>is w itli dinit thi I 

I '> Ii ott mol, hilt tlu sptitl (I tlu iiiition \iriis 
N hi nit isi I nu till tiini n (|niii d to i i\t i visihli 

I I dll all! It js po ihlt 1 I difft 11 nil iti h iwttn 

II ill ill s .mil il o to d< t , w It Inn J' r • Ihi imit n of 
dlilntli 1 a ini\t \s litlk is 1 Situ ‘d Ms HO 

(i tiitidm Iddct ol oln 111 d "id <diiiv ol \ili 
di i^i nii\1 , It 1 It t oiimit iiikil to tht hi * Ihi 
* iitint oi ildihiili h\ till itttloiiutni niithu of 
1 ht 11 dll till sohi tti inakt it ' i mold iiitl 

tlu tiiiu it (tuiii d to oht nil I ])pt alliT trialiiuiil 

II usotinuil (kii\ I loni an iin]Miital tahl , the 

' I t It II aldthidt I an hi istti \\ 1 1 1 

Ih termination of chloroform M vShihuol h h m 
^ ni 1933, IVi 1 Wiuhoiil Id thops ot k lILli 
' li-o stoppirid lla k with 'i ii til (tiliiim Sa 
J '' 1 ** his with .0 T) S all kOH, mol, till with 

' ' xiiii with HNOi anil dit Cl h\ tlu itit thotl ol 
, , " 1 NasiriMih 

cence analysts 1* i u h Jsttn k ^uddeut I poth 
»l< Slid, 53) lilt nnpiiilaiiii of tistiiii the 

II 1/ ^ nioiis cluniuals and iiiattiials in nltia-viokt 

lUioubt-eiieL (luniiiicseciicc) pbuiomena is eiii- 


I phasi/ul. 111 CimiitcUtm with a tkstription juid illusttalum 
ol tht app *‘CaIl(>phan( ieciiitl>, deetlopid h\ the 
idiysKisl Callo ol Rcrhn espeeially foi sut h work 

W () f 

New method for determining aldehydes by quantitative 
Canmzzanzation Ikilfia^, S Sahttai and Dtiiist 
Siiitag i hnnie nidustrtf Special No, 1037 dtlmii, 
1*1.3 3) Laiini/zaro’s rtadioii eo\isisls isstiilialh m an 
g oMtltj f idni tioii pht nomeiion, 1 mol ol aldthvtk htnu 
o\idi/td tfi at III iiitl tlu nllui rediued to an ak lailit il, 
iistiUniK 111 lilt foimitioiiol inislti whit h is saptnid to 
t-Ui till fni It id and ilt 1 lu leaition ipplits to 
aldfhedis in whiih tlu C IIO jrifuip is mmhinid to an 
t Itc tioiu ^ iti\( 1 idit d In sttoiudx alk sohi tlu \itkls 
t»l alt and and .in hiu,h, hut luit cimnl I3\ iisiiii? d ") \ 

kOM 111 IMiLH Oil tlu It iilion is rpiant and t in ht 

iisid IS in «ind\tu d iiuthod, ixupt lor aliphatit alik 
lh\dis loT whiih It IS onh piitiil \ ntt|f acid kI^ass 
shttiild Ik iisid, I'\ii\ oi Sihoi hoiild not ht list d , 
lioluiinan »ss is suit ihlt altii tii itii^ h>i ahoiit 1 "i hi 
wUhd ) \ kOH 111 JMik II OH 1 hi nil Ihod also ]»eiiint^ 
ol I isih pH f»s i no of II \1 iks and aiuis whuh t in lu 
oht mud tiiiK vMili dillii nlt\ hv otht 1 11 U thods A 1’ k 
Shaffer and Hartmann combined carbonate citrate 
method for determination of glucose T () Halvu on 
and I \V Slurwootl hii I n\f ifuw , Iwii/ / 5, 

^ I Is IdilO,; il ( 1 15. \ Mi s III soiiu i spts 

till til lIuiosi I itio iMrivid J t iin uutti than tlu 
iiiitid unt 111 othir \iord% tlitii was soiiu what nioii 
11 tint tun lioiii 1 until wt ol Uiuosi thin that itiitirttt] 
h\ Hirtinmn 1 ht nulhotl i ixiilli nt hut i u h chiinisi 
sliould ( itihilh staiulatih/t his tiihnii md should him 
ill titrnt 111 ixpif-sion foi tlu latio hitwten the wt oi 
tk vtHTst pit ml mil till wt ofCnieihuid \V I H 
, Detection and determmation of fructose m presence o; 
glucose I tin I isihl i hinnr c'* in Inline Specia 
No, IIJ. lifmu. IMw il ( I 27, >lJd 1 lu 
optitiniin toiulUions loi iiiplviiik (Hint •• me thotl (( 1 

26, >di>) to tlu tktn oi hiutosv tu to Id ei ol oln 
eoiit/ li ihm d 1 ( •'ll 11 m a wuk moiitht d llask nltl 
>d t.t. ku sohi t iiS( )j ill O "id, \ i CO Id, kik 
tiitiiti >(HI, N I II hi >. 1 JH ( ) “id pill ,plieiinthi 
wait I hilh It dd foi " min witli i title tnim>,, mo] 

0 I ipidh , di solxt till pptil Lu iliritth m tlu soln h\ 
ultln til Hkl and til» iti with \ 77 I 1 ii ol whuh *» 
nv hmtiisi \ Papiiu ill C oiitnii 

Argentometne evaluation of hexamethylenetetramine 
Cr\nla Mik » Phintt /^tnti ilhilU 74 , I»4J >t^l‘»>3) 

St MI d nuihod m hiiilh iixitwidand iiuw piiKitluri 
I su.,tisinl Ini 1 1 oi a J* f sohi of thi sainpk is 
iiiixtil with 11 II ol d 1 \ V^NO ixiL‘'S) h\ vii.tiroiu 
diikiiK, till sohi IS hltiiiil ind an diqnot part ol tlu 
^ hlti iti is diiihtiid with 'ill \ HNt)j. anti titiatid with 
dl \ MI,t\sh\ Ihi Xolhaitl nuthod W C) I 
A method for the photometric determination of small 
amounts of adrenaline (• \ Ihomis PtaUika{\hid 
tOmnn) 7, H Jhl*l3J) Diliis of adrenaline In Hu 
\lluitoii Stuldill toloniiutru method max Ik inaieiuati 
il am Hkl piisint is not i iiefiillx luutiah/ed Ihi 
kl liliiiattd dmm^ Ihi inahsis altiis tlu inlinsitx anti 
H sh itli ol tlu mlot Ilu eonin of the sohi is iqtialh 
impoitant, siiiit itom d OJ' f thtu is no ritio Ixtwien 
mini mtiii it\ and tlu adiinahni mntiiit of tin liquid 
\ si mtlartl i ohn si ak m in Ik pii pd fitmi basu s,ilts of Co 
mtl \u With the Ihiltiiih )ihotomitit it is found that 
this mloi itaitioii thus not follow I3eii s law between 
tiitam Imnls ol coiu n Abovt OOHr the mefls of 
ixliiiitioii i till I spoilt! iiik to till petnitahihlx obsirxed 
ail not •piopoitioiial to tlu miieii whuh should fall 
^ bitwein () ddj and 0 dOti'^r if ix.ieliitss is ixpeitid Ab- 
sorptiHii and e xtiiietuni hums an kivm, tdotud for a 
Si lies ot obsfivatioiis on a d(M)')*o .idreiialiiie soln foi 
a thiikiuss ot nseiNfiii of It) min 1 loni these musts 
mi> bi takd thi^eonUiit of an unknown soln aemidmi; 
to Hu Illation (* ( =■ Lj f I in it n Y Dvrciiforlh 
* Color reactions obtained with metadmitrobenzene m 
alkalme media Mauil *’etomut and Kciie Iruhaiit 
/. phann chtm 18 , SiV) 43(19.33) tl) The oldcliviks 
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He IKK chlofal^ inniilin t viokt (oloi with m 
(liiiili(ihiii/( IK ( Ijjii III «Llk nudiiim oiil\ upon Wilt tiiiiijs 
lc» ')ii ol 0 \*/f oi 1 111 ^)V/f lU i(hl 1 ic 1(1^^ NiOH 
(Ml ^iinniiiK 1 pink oihM i stiii (Mi Kidiri^ now i littli 
of the ihklivrU, tin (oloi tiiiiis vioht (J) Of puniu 
siibstamis, urn atil iIoik hows llu list io i (r\stal 
ol in u aiirl 1(1(1 1 111 til ol 1, thin In oflO^f ih NiOII 
I viokt (oloi IS rntiinA ( ) e (It nil niiino u ids iH) 
g/\t im , Iwitn Old III ft ilia H in ( ) i,ivi tin ti t Ihs 

« MINI R\I()(.IC\L AND 

I IX AK I Will KK\ 

Chemical migration 11 kolind llliiKlind / ui, 
Minnit, / 134 !..*» ^(1 li j il ( 1 27 its” llu 

dislnlMilioM an 1 ImIiivioi ol An ind \^, in tin I dii Link 
Old Crohk n ivuIm s lodis iiidu iti (1) iru i nl ii di po i 
lion 1 piniinv An without iinpoilnit nlisi (pn iit iniKt i 
lion, (J) nil ill KMiiii dm to wi ith(iii4 ol tin lodi with 
nl)s( (|iii lit till! poll it on li\ Ki L\it\ Ol li\ ininlitiii). 
LKMiiidwitd diMiK li^ nil ( (111 in ini>.i ttion lx ( in c 

Ihi All w 1 til in lilt I solii l)\ >.iound w iliis nid sniisi 
i|(iintl\ npptd , nid (4) i < oiiihin ition ol J oi tnon ol 
till londition imiitiomd diovi 1 n 1i of llu sc i ih 
inssid Niilhii lupotlii is |l) n n (M iti li(toiil> 
ispluns dl (oiidition tound \\ II llovtiloii 

The Nigerian gold field W kii Minnn^ Mat 40 
J<s SJ( 1 I » ) Ni iil\ till intiii ill I lonsists ot in 
All hi ill (oinpli\ in whieh i hi Mill nid nin i ihists m 
ol till nio t iiiiixMtniii ti till niiiiii It i firobdik tint 
till Vn Im nin>, diki ni a ])iodmt ol h\dito ytiiisis mil 
anil not K^niiilU ol diidt i^iikmi oiiliii 1 hi indiistiv 
IS till I (Milniid to tin illiiviil tin \ \\ Inihiid 

The hme resources of Kenya Colony (. 11 (a thin 
IiMiis kin\ I Col(Mi> liipt \i 1 hull 12, li pp 


1 solvi t) ID K H \\\ 1 i< 1D% NdOIl and ovulav without 
tiiiunt. with J ii ol all sohi ol A an ivamseent hut 
stKMij^lv viokt iiiiK IS ohtaini d, not ihlv with C Or, 
with klvctni 1111 V 0 ID tr with J c( ak solii of /I and add 
1 oi J piituks ol N lOH viokt stiiaks an seen, a 
blank test shows j niiiiU >tllowish loloi h Waldlxitl 

k((ov(i\ ol *1 fiiMii nutallii Kxliiles (MeL](ir>, 
iJiiiiiiit^) 6 


(,F()L(KiIC AL CIIFMISFRA 


SM> J 1 SVHAIKl U 

(1D>J) Dl posits ol liiiii tom IK known in iiiiniiious 
loi ilitus iiid (iM il nids 111 widilx distiibntul iloti^ 

3 till ( ishon llu initiiitl laiii^is Jioin lakiiuMi tiilT 

to niiibli nid tin (!iC()j KMitenl Ikmii a|)iMo\ *> to 
DS% , wntli 1*0 D ID to > SD*^, in in iti i ill ioiiIk inori 
thill tiD'f C iC O K D Jiiob 

Salt domes, gases and petroleum \ 1 I iiihit/kn 

\timrai "^utr t 8, No /, I J(ID i) list boilings in 
tin ISmikii ind 1 u hi k lei kmis, Ninth Poltax i, disilosi d 
dl posit ol toik sdl ind i, isi J hi hi^h ikvition of 
till Silt (Uposits ibovi till SI i 11 vi I inilu ills doiiiinf^ 

4 Shilskii) Pv indo/^v with tin silt doinisol I S A , 

till dl posit niiist ba ol 1^11 It ill ii^iiitiiik indoviihi tiL 
link 11111 dl posit 1 hi pitsiiiii ol lli in twists i su>, 
Kistid b\ till liK (tion of tin diposit in Iiiniuii C ir 
boniliion tt it I kills HI nil 

Seefeld dirschenite (niido lit idil Khaim /t^ 
78, IDM) llDDdDI ) (1 lolonie (( 1 27, 'itiSS) 

W () 1 

r 

Minihti Inst bom thi 1 1\ i hi ind /oni oi tin last 
t lip (till in C (sitnii tl al i 22 


Ml IMJIRC.X AM) Ml l\LL(K.R\Pin 

U I ni M >K1 SI OSIAK I II VKIll K AM) KlLllAKO KlXtHALlJ 


Application of X rays to metallurgy e \ knid\iiitio\ ^ 
Daw/- 1»)33, No ) t >4 11 \ till oil til ildiin uni nid 

rivii w ol till liti r ituii with >1 h^nii mil ) riiiiiiuis 

S I Midiirskx 

Ore treatment at the Lake View and Star 1 H su 
viii Aliuittp Mai 49 JDl IJ ID if WisUni 
lustralian Mit iJlunn i! Pi i tm IDDi 1 hi \n in tin 
sulhdi oil it Ki1ko(m1ii oiiuis m) in thi tm stiti (M 
istilluriiks 111(1 (/) issoi d witlipxnU 1 hi piopoition 
of till told \n wliiili oil 111 111 i nil ol till w i\ \ nus 

eonsuk 1 ibly in thi dinmiit link liut foi ni> tiiitiiunt 
pioiiss to III ill li(t(M\ it iiinst be ibk to tii it ill of 
tluiii ie]iiill\ Will Ihiii inithod ol tn itnii iit^u i d 
Slim IDlD in loiiipirid In thi su ond pimt tin on 
w is iiiishid dt\, nid ill of it w is loistul mil iv niiikd 
In till thud pi nit iiist i oniiih ti d, wit iiii hin>, i iisid 
111(1 flot it ion 1 1 M till plui ol ivit\ loiuii OvitDD' 
of till iniiuril lontiTit of Ihi on is loiiid into of 
loneintiiti and D/, ol thi on i disi inkd wilhoiit 
ivanuk tnitmuit 'h Hot ilion < onuiitt iti liki tin 
gnvitv loneintriti n \ i Inst pi nit isjoistid, but with 
out till addn ot tuil is tin S i oiiti nt is now siinuiiiitlx 
high, it IS thill (\ undid is In ion In tin first pliiit tin 
fne All w,i i iiii,ht on tin Uilllix tabk , but with tin 
flotation piix iss i bi tti i s i\ ing In ) n n i flu ti d b\ u mg 
lordiiroy stiakis lx Ion Ih 1 lIumi li pptn , ^ii du 1 
eoirsi r th in till iinporti d \ itn tv i iisi d with sit isf n t()i> 
n suits l*b(ND iiiioiiiitiiig to ID* ol tin wt ot tin 
/ii is udikd lufon 1 1 iiitn ition No n id tit itinnit is 
givui to till ppt , whiih pi is (hill t to I ist iron iiiufilis 
for toasting An iddnl liii his bini giviii totln nmfllis 
by tilhnt, till 111 with n III w ibk ihroiin stAl bottom iiMitg 
Ct , A W I III bank. 

Influence of the concentration of ores by flotation on 
metallurgy I Prosi utmirsilh / m 0 ‘iJl d 


) >D 1 , )S1 7(1D)>) I hi gii it progn iindi in Ihi 

iiiitdlurgn d In Id dutnu tin lit i » m ns dm to tin 
ipplii ition ol llot ition pioiesis for lomg on iiid 

ispniillv ol (hitivi llotitiiMi his iiudi ixissibli thi 
working oi hinnulv nighitid low gridi on Jin 
\ moll nil t hods in usi in non In ions nietillnrgv in 
diiussid I hirtv i\ niiiimis M 11 iitmln nii 
The clarification of ore dressing effluents (> (nrth 
lull J r^’lmihau I r'-iiujl init Mflallhuttin i 1 11 11 

^ UDil) In till ((lliniit tioiii i pi lilt tibliiig tin on, th 
cttling r iti oi solid w is initiisid bv thi adilii ol Ca 
(Oil) L iLI (livtrfn or Itish moss 1 hi bt t lesiilt 
Win obt urn (1 with D DJ(> 11) ki(Oll) ]>liis D D > lb Iiisli 
mo s pi I ton ol witei tnatiil Tnlm l» Atlwixxl 

The applicability of low temperature reduction to 
certain Ontano iron ores J K (roidon (Uid O \V I Ihs 
ian Mint HI Mil Hull No 2S9, (»S/ 72')(lDn) 

8 Ditiihil dili ill givi.li on tin n dm ibihtv, gi uk oi 
lomiutiiti iiul nioviTv of li it vaiioiis tiiiips of 
n dm lion loi virion turns lor various ons ground Io 
villous i/is I hi higlu t gndi ons wrirt tin most 
iiadih ndinid 1 hi oidi r of n dm iliilitv isiktd (.bn flv 
b\ till iiuintitv distrihiition ind i liar liter of tliiir 
mipmitn \ iriations m thi i/i of on have imiih k 
(fliit on tin ndinihilitv ol high gridi ore than of low 
giaiU oils I ingthining thi lityi. of iiduiLion isifTictivi 
^ only ill diiisi impuvioii ons Magmtii khuii of tin 
1 iw on pi lor to tl dm lion i piiiirabk to conin of llu 
niatiriil tuliiiid from uncomd on A II I imrv 
Gold its relationship to mankmd K C Kovk 
I an Alunnfi J 54, IJ2 7(1DID A.bruf revuw 

W H Boynton 

Recovery of silver from Kongsberger slune by cyaniding 

R Sloriii itch 1 tzhiighau J rzaufltereU Metallhuttein^ 

1 4. ■vtllDJl), cf C .1 26, 47^)S Ag uiimr/startid 
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at this mine in 1815. Since UM)1 over tons nf 

slime have been leached. History of the mine, theory and 
technolof^y of the process are included. J. G. Attwcxid 
The separation of lead and zinc in oxidized ores, smelt* 
ing products and residues. O. Gritssner. Arch. Erzherg- 
haii Erziiufhereit. MetalUmtienw,. 1, I.'ll 45( IIWI ).- 
Ph in oxide form is volatilized at (WM) 8(K)“, without iiilhi- 
cncc by ZiiO, CaO, MrO or but' SiO. lorins Pb 

silicate and hinders volatili/atiou. A chlondi'/iiiK treat- 
ineiil produces PbCb which readilv vohitili/es, fonniiiK 
also NuiSiOs, which is not hai infill. Pb in sulfate form 
when treated with NaCI volatili/c:k.at 450 -SIM)". Pb as 
silicate is liberated by NaCl at SOO". ZnO is not alTectecl 
by NaCl below lfM)()\ does not volutib/i below 1500 . 
ZnSOt readily forms /iiCI w'hicli is very vohitiU . but is 
oxidized in presence ol l*bO to /ii() and PbCI. Small 
amts, of C reduce IMiO to Pb and inteib-ic with volatili/a* 
tion. IMiSOi is not ulTected. Strong reducing aKeiits 
interfere seriously wnth chloridi/iiiK v<»latili/ation ol 
PbS< )| at 800". Suliirles of Pb and Zn havt no liarinfnl 
(ITect in oMdi/itiK neutral aim. John ('.. .Attw<Mid 
Preparation of vanadium from aegirine. M. 11. Zapa* 
dinskii and V. M. Zhotcnia. t'zvfinmc AfrUil 1032. No 
5 0, (IS 75. hAtii. ol \ with acads is too low bccausi ol 
low soly. of aegirine UoastniK with aililn. <»f 15'', of 
(balk Ol lime at 850 050 ' lollowed by tieatnieiit with acid 
resulted in 80 UO' , leeovirv Piui inm vanadatt wras 
obbiined by adilin^ In and n(‘iittali/JliK Hie soln., Imt the 
i.itio \'.l'e was lot» low. .ind the pnns .s ean Im applied 
only to ores with low P content hoi high-P ores a 
iiietlnid was developed wlutibv all tlu \' i«- s(p<l. Iroiii In 
to obtain \M). Chargi loasted with Inm or chalk is 
dissolved in HCl. the soln neiilrali/td with C\i(), and the 
ppt treaU'd wntli uiiiimmia. lly this tn atinenl 02 05', 
«»1 the V is e\ld 'I lu soln. is then ev.ipd tt» diyness to 
obtain V.'O.. Phe amiiioiiiacal solus an tt« e troiii P, AI, 
In , (11 , and eontam onl> a small amt. of Si()> and tracts 
ot Ca. H N. Daniloll 

Investigation of the conditions for the chloridizing 
volatilization of metals h mil Zielinski Anh. hrzhrfghau 
Ijzaufhetfit Afdallhnitffuv 1. 51 11 (10.11) S.iinples 
wtie e\|>osed iii a glass oi prjiet'lain boat to a slreaiii ot 
^plelally putilied Cl and luated by an elti . inntlle. hor 
l*b() ehloridi/ing starts at loom limps , lor SnO. at 
lOlMI , loi SnS. hiS, Ag'S, CoS, Ci»Si and Cn«S lielow 
loom temp.; for Ni.*S. at 150 . Chloiidi/mg is eompleti* 
loi PbO at 400 , for vSnO. at 140(P, for SiiS at 150‘ . h\S 
.111(1 Ak.S at 250’, Co.S .mil CijSi at 700 , at .750’, 

both CnCl and CiiCb aie ioinied CiiCI reaches a max. 
ol 22', ol the sample at 100' , at 570’ the sample is 
100', CuCI:, at SSO" CiiCb has reverted to CuCl. Pliys 
Miiulition ol tin sample is imfiortant; pptd. PbS or ZiiS 
1 (’ompletely eliloridi/ed at 20(r larlier than pure galena 
>1 spllalent(^ 111 the presence ol .siii'^ll amts of watei and 
t , ehlotidi/atioii is aet(4<Mated Tin inmnss -is more 
' iMiipli'te at a given temp wdiere more of the surface of the 
miple is e\|)osed. An aiialytieal detn. of impurities in 
M through vulatili/atioii ol the elilotide of the metal is 
niipossilde beearise of the I'hloridi/atioii and volatilization 
ol the oxides and inclusions before the Al. Z. takes 
•'bantage of this t<» purity Al Cl ean be used t<» protiet 
Iroiii N w'hieli thickens it and makes easting diflieiilt. 
N.iC'l begiii^ reacting with metals and oxides at 5(M)‘*, 
"'■111 sulfides al 550'^. 'Phe presence of S makes the fixides 
"null easier to ehloriilizi* with NaCl Z. shows that this 
iMtuess ean be sneeessfnlly used on a ilifheult Sii on-. 

John G. Attw’ood 

Bralome mill of Bralome Mines, Limited, bred li. 
br.iy Can. Mining Mri, Bull. No. 25Q. (>8.5 ti(Hl55). 

^ \u-bearing (75 8(1'’, free) ipiurt/ eontg. a very sniall 
ol Ag is pussc'd over blankets, and tin tails ate llouted. 
^'1 I'd gai nation (traps and blankets) recovers 74^ of the 
'•'1 .md notation 21'',', niore. Aldeti H. ]5itiery 

The Hoge mill. i*Tederick (7. Moses. Eng. Mining J. 
^^4, 1122 4(P.W5). -A 5l)-ton plant treats An ore formerly 
ii'Wntkable jiy all -flotation methods. Mill recovery is 
’•'f wy.h heads averagiiik #1- per ton and tails $().(»(). 

W. 11. Boynton 


1 The Hardinge-Hadsel mill at Antamok. J. B Martin. 
Mining .1. {Phoeni.x, Arts.) 17, No. I(»! 5-1(1955). 

A 12.Vlip., 24-ft.-diain. Duplex llurduige-Hadsel mill for 
grinding in a single opcTutioii is used; 2lMl tons per da^' of 
ore passing a l2-m. grizzly is ground to 115' inimis 200- 
iwcsh. 'Pile mill IS staled to operate satisfactorily even on 
oxidized ore, and without aiiv large pieces of nx-k In ait as 
a grinding mciliuiii •* A. VV. Fuibank 

g The Nkana smelter. A I). Wilkinson and b. I.. 
Bosqui Mining Mag. 4Q, 2ii5 78( 1955) . 'Pwo revi r- 
beratory Inrnuiis, eai'h 9(»-ft buig and with an inside 
widtii at the slag liiu ol 21 > It , handle a ehatge of raw 
eoneeiit rales, mat slit4b and eon vi rler slag shells, togetluT 
with liolding-fiiriKK'e slag .ind dust from the waste heat 
bi»ilers. At present, no flux is necessary. '1 he con- 
centrates ehaiged inn Cii .51.9, S 25 5, Si()« 1.7t» and be 
9.1)9' , . b'low -plan and photogiaph- illustrate the layout 
3 of till* luriiaees and the twro l.'i-lt by 50-11. I^eree .Smith 
coiivertits. A W b'nrbaiik 

Practical notes on amalgamation (>eo Holcombe. 
Chnn. Eng Mining Krv. 25, 105 b( 1955) Hard Cti 

plates should be employed and eaiefnllv piepd Na amal- 
gam IS iiivaltiablc in (*ase stains develop. 'I he proportions 
should be 97 p.irts Ilg to 5 oi Na and should lu used al 
about 82^. Whin all of the Na has been alisotbed. the 
^ contents oi the retort are poured and the nnialgain is 
obtuini-il ill a thin sheet on cooling. It should be groinul 
and plaei-d m a well stop])e]ed glass lar. 5 he addii. ol a 
0.5' , evaniile soln al a r.ile of 1 dro() per iinii. whi te Hg 
has i)een added to tin mortal box has a marked effeel in 
letaidmg the staining of the plates. Dressing is then 
11 (limed less (»lten and thi gi eater ettieic'iiey of the ainulga- 
inatiou outvMighs any possible loss of An by soln. 

W. H. Boynton 

5 Tellurides W, J*.. Johnston. Eng. Mining J. 134, 
412 15(1955). ef. C’. -1. 27, 1759. Disetission. 

W n. Boynton 

An investigation of the performance of hot-blast stoves 
at the Petrovskii and Dzerzhinskii plants. N. B. Bulla. 
Ihnnr, 1033, No. 5 (», 14 50; No 7, 20 9 A study was 
made ol data on eonstruetion and operation of blast 
liirnaii hot stnvis in order to find optimum conditions in 
legaiil to ei onomv of iierloinianee S. L Madnrsky 

Study of the operation of a crucible furnace of three 
tons capacity. Nl. L. (lasqiiard. Rn\ fomlrnr nioderne 
27,207 72(1955). Ae()iii|>kti thennal bulanee of a 5-ton 
criK'ible tiiiiiaee is given, together W’llh the eompii. of the 
('Iiarge and materials obtained m the slags. The develop- 
iiiiiit ot a s])eeial refractory lining is advisable. M. II. 

Smelting operations at Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
Limited, t'hailis R. Wraith. Am. Jn\t, Mining Mel. 
^ Engr\ . lech l*uh. No. 511, 25 pp.(1955i Cu is eoii- 
taiiied ill the ore as ehaleix'ite, ehaleopyrite and boniite. 
Chaleix'ite predominates in the ore l»odv now being mined. 
‘Ihe viat contains Cu 79.00 .iiid I'c 0.5',, almost pure 
Cii.-S. Limestone is added to siipiflv a delieieney of 
Ijuses for producing a salisl.ietorx’ slag; it also coniiteraets 
to .soim (iegiee the tliiekemng influeiiee of tlu‘ Al/ >3 pres- 
ent. hxpts in u 4- bvf, ft. leverberatory showed (1) 

8 that a Ca silicate slag eontg. up to 15'’J Al/b and hav- 
ing a silicate degree approaching a bisilieate was .sufli- 
eieiilly fluid to be handled and to permit salislaelory scpii. 
of the mat, and l2) that mat eontg. 80',' Cu <‘oiild be 
blown in a converter w’ithoiit the addn. ol extraneous heat 
during the lilow' but the converter w'oiilil have to be h(*uted 
betwreeii blow's. Outstanding features eontributing to 
.siniplieity of oi>erations, high effieieiiey and low costs are: 
(I) hig1>Cti lull (57' , of the wt. of concentrate smelted), 

9 (2) low fuel ratio (aveiagiiig 15.5'’;), (5) high mat fall 
(70', of the wt. of the eliaige), (4) low slag (2li','; of 
chuige), (5) low flux luirdeii (O', of wt. of eoiieeutrate) , 

( (i) high furnace capacity , (7 ) simple converter operations 
(no SiOi flux and no slag) and (8) high converter capacity 
(short blow). 'Pfie flow sheet is described in detail, with 
uAalyses and o|H>ratiiig data. Aldeii H. Kinery 

Chlorine smelting with chloride electrolysis. R. A. 
Aslieroft. Bull. Inst. Mining Met. No. 350, 05 pp. 
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(I91J) Ml Uit iiiit«il in suHkU ore an cdiiicrtccl to 
chlorides will? Lh diul udiued bv pptii with /n 
I hi liisid /tiCl IS ( 111 trol\ /( (1 li» produi. 1 . /ii and Cl 
Mifhiiital S IS rtioviiid 1 lu histoiy of Hit dtvilop 
mini of till priKiss hy Swinlmnu ind ili siih««i gmiit list 
IS disiiissid lion dints in kivmi iiid indi\ifliial steps, 
iiKludiiiK rtiiio\d iiid sipii of iiiipiiritn , in di crilKil 
111 ditiil Om 11) /ii ^ ol)1iiiud pt I kn hi Costs in 
istfi at Lt Hi p( 1 ton /ii troiii >0 , (oiumtiati nithoiit 
iiidit or (o t loi h\ piodiut'i Mdui II I iiiiiv 

An experimental combination of shaft roastmg and 
reverberatory smelting irifkink 1 n t itiel | I* 
Cooptt \»i hi I Muimi \ht ! , lnh ltd No 

510, S pp M't > Mu 111 ill ii \i 1 III I ilot> iloiii snultifl 
H),ti7S 11) pi 1 »'■) hi nith 7M7 im 1 oil hi loiiiiKtion 
with jroitiiii, hilt P),''i ) ' 111 win snu Iti d pi r J I hi 
with /hj ^il 111 Mil nil n i i i dm to tin limp it 
nhiihi Ll(im(iiti.r llu mi Itiin ( h iiiiIm i (1170 I ) md 
to I li ssi 1 I li III to till hot 1,1 I fnuii till III istiiii, sli dt 
V\ lu II o|iiiitid iloiii , till shift iipi(it\ wi 10 toil 
pit JIliT ind])rodiK(d ii iK iiu loiitL I S 

Aldi 1 ) II 1 nil t\ 

The infliiencf of impurities on the roasting of sphalerite 
I I III/ I I 111 itli Ik/i Ii hi hni liztiiifhiiii Mttull 
Imltdiit 1, I I 0(10)1) U M tiiiK iln i\s liinn*' *t 
) lO l^ii tioii 1 ii1itdidl)\ ItSiiidliS IS nil ifli I ti d 
liV IMiS ind t 11 S C 11 S iildii to i /iiS I iS IMiS Si( ) 
iiii\t lonu till pjiition limp Whin mivd nilli JO' 
ol till i iiiiiii 1 (I S)ti )i i ph d( nil 1 (oiiiplitiU toitid 
It till iolloniip tiiiip C II S, (i )0 liS (iSO liS, 
(lOO PIjS iOO llu I \ dm hold tiiii foi loiiiplis 
iiiivts 1 oimiiphon liSnlnd (hi loi (my, inon thin 
dll pMihotiti Siili iti iotii itioii 1 [iroiiioti d by the 
•()H si III I ol liS IMiS li*" t 11 S III oidi r of nil K I illy. 
liTiitiviiii SiM I nunutivi Mu hiy,lu t iilf ili 
loiitiiit lu it duiul i((0 M)o\i 000 VI i\ httli i 
liiiiiid Whin i ro istniy, ti nip oi 00 i iMudid pirt 
ol till /ii biionu ill ol in Siti pritt nlii 1 iS i itisi s 
tlu liiM t /ii lo thiony,h loniiitioii oi /nO 1 1 () 
Mils I It t M II (Is lo thiony,! ilii iti loiin ituui 1 o s< of 
ol /ii III tlu ])Ti mil ol 1M)S an 1 CnS m i uisi d by 
nitiiniy. In i oinpli \ in \t y n iti i /n lo si oiintthin 

ivonld bi iiitii ip iti d Ir Mil tin loiistitiuiil biiinsi ot 
forinition ol low niiltiny. ilu itis |oliii (■ \ttwood 

Some practical considerations in a small jobbing foun 
dry H («ili fouii(h\ liult I A*) Si S(I0> 

An ontlim ol sonu ol tlu iniiluid n id in i y,i ly li 
fonndiy infy; lny,1i y i idi i istniy mb is y,lobi \il\is 

Mown Shut 

Developments in the iron and steel industry W II 
Ihitf Irni St((l I 10 I S( 10 >) W H H 

What phisc of steel making is most responsible for the 
quality of steel products^ liodon 1 1 os h m sttd 

J HI 10, \ \II(<)i1 , 10 ) \n In loin d iddics', 

W 11 Hovnton 

Effect on various steels of hydrogen at high pre^ures 
and temperatures N I* hiy,lis imi W \ndriws 
I npituniHi^ 136, (1. MllOii) Sii ( I )J0H 

(. (, 

Infl lence of thermal condiutivity of metals on their 
utilization in the chemical industry, p.«rticularly in the 
marufaeture of acids and explosives /dimk Stifm 
Clnnin k' niln tri, special No 0( | 7 >( Intii 10 > ) 

\ y,uu I d disi n SUM di dniy with piiiu ip d rnli s inutiiig 
tlu tlu nil d t ( mi olnutds ditn ol tin inllmiui of tin 
ihoiii oi until on tin hi it ti in ini ion di (n of tin 
nlition by im ins ot wlmh t i ilnt tin until hiyiny,tlu 
most id\ lilt iy,i Dll'- ptopittus iLiintorv tisistaiui to 
lorro ion, opt niiitn imih [iropiriu ini\ •tlninid 

mud), primiyiil niitils md illoy nsi d ni tin ilnni 
industry, piituiilirly troi i llu t mdf (Mid ol thuiiiil 
4 011(1 and till (H)s*-ibilitv ot ^iMOy, tliini tlu sh ip( s n 
quill d III (lu iniinil of mils iml i plosivis \ P ( 

X ray mvestigation of the nature of change of structure 
in a metal, resulting from deformation at high temper^ 
tiires I 1 Hikhiiiitiy, M M \ o/d\ i/ln iiskn, S 1 
lUibkin, (> 1 kosolapuy and H M Roviiiskii \fttl 


1 1 otsihungsin I Lufifahrtmaltrtalpruittng (I S S R ), 

No 1 , Ml pp (in Oiiinui IJP if C .1 25 . 

'i {77 An ishantiyi study mule by imaiis ot \-ia\ 
(Naiiiii of tin. ihingis tikiny, plan in tin stnutun oi 
diirilnnim whin ditonmd nndcr pus uri oi iiiipait at 
high (mips It w IS found tint inn sin latc is iiyual to 
rati ot di foriintioii *, iiiidi r thi following londitions at 
t(MI 1 (I (i nifii II i'»(l , H > T H 7 ') 4(10 , i is 
5, slightly giiitii thin 1 Jl 4 >(» , 1 J 1 7 JOOO 

)00 , T JOOO Winn (li form ilion his riiilnd 

()0 70' f , in iiiisotiopy oi stimtini in tin illoy tan In 
obstrvtd not (Mily wlnri tin difotmilion t ik( plu( it 
loom limp , but it high t( nip i will iml not only wlnii 
t 1 liiy.h (iindit inipnt), but whui it*i small (lis thin 

0 001)) Ihisisils) tnu 111 111 whin iiiiystii is 
not ( \|)i iiiiK lit dly obsitvibli j)urdinimi inijili 
di fonin d it 1 >0 md it loom ti nif) iii itnilirm tun tun 

i Niimiioii ttbl( (liiy^i ims, ( iirvi s iiid pliotoinn rogi qili 
in givi n S I M I dot sky 

A flat-bend endurance testing machine of the D L V and 
results obtained with it Knit Mittliu \hlidluitt 

w//;// 12, 4S> “(10,,) t 1 Mid 111 Mil 

Testing sheet metals M v Sdiwn/ md k Chii 

topli \t(Udl iirt ilnit 12 17 ( dlO ) lot tin ti (mg 
of thin stuits wliuh iii to bi lold woikid tin ten il( , 
^ liitdins md bind ti t in not is iii liit(M\ is i din 
tility list mil 1 ill I 1 ill ( 11 Mu dm tility tin ili 
slringth iml dong itf( 11 in n 1 ib d i lolh us dmtilitv in 
iiitii \ lo thiikiii ( fliiisili inngtli 1) 4- 

J ilongituMi S ( ( 1 ) I I < Mu (lintilitn 

ofSmititiil win dill* on iiiJiuhiii i|ip md i ili d 
ftoin (hill 1(11 lit slniiglhs md iloi y itn ii iml tin tisiilt 
igni liiily will C I Mniiilini 

New uses for thin hints Iiinin I> 1 dw ml hid 
' / wy i 111 III t \ii Id 11 N h pi ) Pupil 
piopcrtiis md iisi ol M bi mm thin him o) onuU in 
di 111 id I 1 C 

The cause and effect of the solution of salt in metal 

1 hide I Pii/ilski ( nifi mid 1U7 » “ lOo 

I \pt withCii md 1 I 1 I itid m C nC 1 Kt 1 K1 ii (( 
H iC 1 In w( (1 th it ( I mi III itioi ot im t il m i out o t will « 
lit it high tiiiip I )i (Mni>iii] (1 1 \ >lii ol tin until n 
^ tin lit I hi piiiu ip il ( 111 I (111 III nt (tu ii i tlu \h in 
ti ition into till nil t li of ]> u n if tin ill I P V 
Reasons for differences in the results obtained by 
various authors for the solubility of copper in aluminum iii 
solid state I* ^ i S him \in ni / ni il f i v thin 
(1 I iimyn id) 6 “( 1“ XiompmiMii inidildwnn 

(hi n lilt obtmnd bv ^ iinl \iii miov f ( 1 21 

iSOl) md tho I of l)i\ ml ImiIiihIimi (d ( 1 20 

J( )«.) md till (hnipiniv i i spl mn d on th groiindtliK 

/ 111 till I 1 i oi til lit invi tig itoi 111 III I oi m ufliiiint 

tniii fO > hi ) ol (oolmy tin illov ( (|ml w i not n nlnd 
S md ^ ki pt llu •dl( V 0 th ttTiipiriiig b in|) f“i • 
w(tk Mun wi do I ditliiiiui m tlu si/i of lli 
smiplis it bung m lih i m tlu woik ol S md \ 

S 1 M idol sky 

Tests of cold pressed screws ] \ odu k i ( hin u ». 
indushu Special No, () 7 » S((lmu ib >) \ mill' 

g t \hibitiiig I otisidi r ibli P ind S ( gn i 1(1011 is imsint il I 
“ loi nifg loll ]>n id i n w slight m moiUriti signgi 
tioii dois not ( 111 i nuit (Mi |)n mg Whin the iint 1 
ol igngilion IS I y mini ti II ilK pi u 1 d nUtiyi to tli 
I 111 111 ir sii tioii of till sinw llu littiiniiy bu ik 1)dwi u 
tin body ml hi id Hy ( old pi i '•sing tlu si r< w iml 
following i ddiniti mfg ptotis 1 spin 111 tl /om 
obtmnd in wlmh tlnu 1 imv di foiiii itn 11 ot tlu fiiiiti 
grmis bitwuii tlu body md lu id Corrosion with 1 
9 HCl I 111 idv mt igioiisly bi nsiM to cMiimc tlu /i»iu «»• 
dcfortnalioTi m tlu lu id Mu changis in tlu muli 
pniyurtus i m Ih i td iroiii tlu 1 \tnit ot lonosion witn 
I J HC I lo isicrl mi llu londmoii oi tlu nut il dm lu 
pii ssing of tlu lu id. only tlu Rosinhani itt hing nu tlu d s 
mtabli tlu Ilivn (lihing nu1lio*d i in not bi n ' 
Imi ujsi It also bi my s out tlu I fid tsoi (old working, wlmh 
dim* I (oniphtdy misk si gn gat 101 is I roiii the nsiilt 

of the Ros( Ilham etc lung, the procedure of ptesiiiig 
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lii'tid may Ik* iiidditu'cl s<> as tlractioally to fliniiiiiito the 
IMissihilitv oi si‘pii. of 11 k* hc'dcJ from Iho body. 

A. I'sipinriiii -Couture 

Gas-free metals used in x-ray tubes. W. 1). Coolidge 
111(1 1^. b-. Cliarllon. Mela! 24, No. 5, 41) 

Pt has beiMi ii placed liy W, Mo and Cii, ade- 
(|iiately degassed by long healing tn II.. W. A. Mudge 
New method for determining the thickness and quality 
of zinc coatings on galvanized iren wires A. (Mazunov. 
Chuntc imitt\ine Special No., TiSS On(Juia, 

\ Ji) ;>b-eni. length oi wire is covered witli wax, leaving 
dxnil 1 eni. bare lu.n the vi liter. The wire is inniierst'd 
\iitieally in a eoiiecl. Z11SO4 solii -aiid is eonneeted to tlie 
p4»‘ pole ol a s()iiy.(‘ ol d.e.; a evliiidri('al J*t cathode is 
n (i 'I'he voltage and ampeiagc* are read. During soln. 
(il tiie pure Zii ('oatuig the amperage and voltage uiivain 
when th(* layer ol /ii 1 m* allo\ begins to dissolve 
lli( voltage ineiiase- When the atlov has eoniphdely 
ili‘,sol\e(l the voltage leiiiaiiis emist.', but at a tiUK'h higher 
\ahi<‘ iliaii at the lx ginning ol the e\pt. '1 he difiieiisions 
i)t the win, aiiijuiage and tiiiii being known, the thiek- 
Tii s,es III llu pun /ii ('oatiiig tiiid ol the h'e-Zii layer can 
. imIn bi (‘alid. A. Papnieau -Couture 

Preparation and etching of galvanized wire for metallo- 
graphic examination. L.idisl.ix llaida and Stephan 
I'opoti ('liimir uidiisinv Special No., 7(H1 l(Jum, 
P'l’.J I 111 following In.ilineiit was found to give veiv 
ill tint stiueinn*s undi 1 thi nii('i(f.eope: mounting of 
.iiMpli 111 (boiiiti*. iiohdimg with MgD siispen<U‘<l 111 

• Iiii.itiind ah , i tilling liv means oi .1 dih] KourbatolT 
ii.uM'iit 11 \i4 ol I', UNO m Ae.O is mixed pist piior to 
II 1 with in Mil ol .1 mixt ot ((|ual xols ol Met >11, PtOil 

• iid iMiAmOlI) \ Papnieau -('out me 

Removal of pickling fumes W Pisiher. Oher- 
' 10, :*.’0 ril‘l.;;i) hiimes ongiii.itmg in the 

,1 kimg proM s being mon 01 h ss niiutious to health 
I II I 111 niiiovid liotii till woik looms lloods ovei the 
I iiik <111(1 i. xliaiidoi ^ an u-«n<iil\ .iiiatigiil, 01 tin lunies 
iM mi a d witli .1 * pi.i> ot .itomi/eil watei .\riangeiiients 
di iiilxd M llatienheiin 

Use of iiitrophenols as etching reagents for iron carbides 
.111(1 ferroiuanganic carbides A (ila/imoN and \ Petak. 

« / '//Ol 4.' unlit\tiu Special No , ti'M .‘{(lime, tO.Tl) 

Jl i« tioii ol e , ///- and // (Mlpoil )N( )/ il) 111 NaOH or 
kill I /Ill w.is -.tiiilii d eoinparatiM Iv with tliat of I.e 
I. Il III 111 1 's Uiigi nt (L’”i g. N,i< )I! .iiid Ii g. ('ilIi((>H)< |h*i 
‘ill on livpi n uti etoir] sin 1 (C l.d. Mil ) while 

Ml ' C ^iu P , ) and t«‘iro-Mn eoiitg up to 14* / Mil. 
\ 111 e I, .ill the I sepd liom llu* sotii. and eould not In* 

' •]) oKid, (‘Mil on boiling, showMiig that tlie etehiiig was 
I'MliPid ixihi imIv b\ thi .ilkali piesmt iti the n agent 
I tiaxi pi.ietii .Illy tin ■.ami lesnlts as Le ('halelier’s 
Hint Willi />-!, till earbide was bieoiored (gieeii and 
«1 Mill till piailiti rviii.iiiii d wliili,! even aftei A mills. ’ 

• I lung With white ea 4 he M' , Mil) the eemeilllte 

dll .ippi ai 111 II logi neons, / e , the initial solid soln. of 
iiid Mil earbides ijeeonips into li ])hases, tin* decompn. 

1 ImIiIv taking plan m siu li .1 mamiet that the «-FejC 
'• l.lii atinii (Ix-iow till '\i, point) iloes not dissolx'e 01 
•bis onl\ to a MTV slight i xteiit in the Mil earbide. 

A Pa pi neaii- Couture 

'fhe effect ot thickness on the crystal arrangement of 
'■‘‘lied sheet aluminum, (t \'. \’argha and (i. Wasser 
"■'M MetalLvnhihufl 12. Td 1 Sheet Al 

'' I ' 'fid lolled to iimi thii kness and various layers were 
ix'd b\ the \ rav dilTiaelion method. The layers 
I' '•blamed by maehiiiing and etehiiig nwav parts of one 
‘•'•th sides ol the sheet. 'I'll** orii'iitatioii in the center 
' • til dieet wasentirelv (*illerent from that at the surface. 

I 'liter eorfespomled to the crystal position (110) 
“‘I ill' I to till rolling plane and 1 1 1I3| parallel to the rolling 
** 'ii'in 'Ihi surface eorn^spoiided to the crystal posi- 
’ "I hill) parallel to the rolling plane and |llii| parallel 
' lolling direiHion, but the seatteriiig was much 
^ > in this ease. 'Hie surface orientation was prae- 

’ '••IIn uiiehuiiged to a depth of 1 .2 iiiin. and at 1.0 ntiii. 

' 'H'qtation of the (Tenter was obtained. I'he center 


f orientation of the T) niin. sheet w'as obtained throughout in 
1 mill, and thinner sheets, the siirlaee beingSess shai]) than 
the center. These results are .similar tt> those obtained on 
hard drawn wile Thirteen ref i*reiiees. C F. M 

Factors governing the life of lead in chemical plants. 
P. S. Russell Chem. 25, 4-1 

( I0.TH) . Phvs. t)ro])i 1 ties and the analysis of a good eheiii 
Pb are given and the eorrosionri'esistiiig alloys of Pb 

2 briefly diseiissed Pb t'u and Pb-'I'e alloys aie the most 

promising of these. Tests are being eoiidneted, with 
results, so far, itisunieieiit loi definite eonelusions A 
bibliography i*? appended W. 11. Hoynttiii 

The lattice constants of pure iron and iron -carbon alloys 
at temperatures up to 1100 '. Hans ICssei and (;eorg 
Mueller. s\rch Enenlnittemv. 7, .S( |‘t;{;i). Hy 

niwins of a s])eeiallv develojHd x-ray eanii'ta exposures 
weie made in a xMeiiiim at ditleieiit timps. 011 the same 

3 iDiii whereby the pietme al rtxiin temp. W'as used as 

standard for the iletii ol the latlue (ousts lee I roly tie 

and eaiboiiyl iron showed that tlie laltu'e paraimtei of «- 
iron d(x*s not (‘haiigc hneatly with tunp., tlu euive show's 
a diseontinuity at tin Ciiiie point whieli is diflermt with 
difTerenl irons, 'ftie ■> -phase showid in all saiiit>l( s the 
iiierease ol lhi‘ lattx'e const, to be liiieai with temp. 'I'he 
(Apniision values loiiiiil 111 this iiianiier wen highei than 

^ those given iisiially iioni dilatoiiK'tiie iiieasuti ineiiLs. 
Im*-C alloys within the -y-iange do not sluiw' Inaar change of 
the paraiiieti*] as tuiietioii of C (‘(intent; hypo eiitietie 
steels showr'cd at 7-0' an im least of tlu lattice parumetei 
w'ilh iiK reasnig (' content, contrary to the Im*-C diagram 
h'lght relereiK'is M. Ilartenheiiii 

Production and properties of superior cast iron. Olivcn 
Sinallev. Ftnimlrv Trade J. 4Q, 12S0 01 ( P.Kk'l) . Data 
aie given eont'eniiiig Meehanile Dow'iis Sehaaf - 

s Mechanical properties of malleable cast iron, with 
special reference to its grain size hrit/ Loepehiiaiin . 
Oirsseret 20, .*100 72( I0.*;;i). hroiii a siTies of lieat- 
trealineiit ( xpts., the following pnx'ediiri is nroinnumdi'd : 
w'hite east he is heated lapidlv to lO.-iO' , held at that temp, 
until all eatbide is deeompd., etxikd lu*low .Vi, amuMled to 
lot 111 the o-solid soil! , (‘iM>l(d again lx low Ai. and fuiully 
lualed uist above and then nist below Ai and rpieiiehed 
III waUr. Curtis L. Wilson 

Wear properties of cast iron. P. .A. llillei. Uiewcrei 
20, d02 4IM)( P.Kld).- The elTivts of eoinim , surfai e 
lofiditioii, phys }>ropeilies, giaphiU and hardiu‘s,s on 
wear are snmiiiari/eil Curtis 1.. Wilson 

The malleabilization of white cast iron. R. Si'hiuide- 
wind and A. 1*-. WhiU . Tniv Mtfh. /'A/g. J<v\nirth hull. 
No 24, Ati pp.( llkTi). The changes oeeiirnng during the 
Irnnsformalion ol white Im* to malh'abli* Im an giv(*n. 

7 The various fuetoi'^ whuh aff(‘et tla* rati of inalleabili/alioii 
are discussed and a iiew' theory ol its iiieehamsm is pro- 
posed. Dow'iis Sf'haaf 

Gray cast iron especially suitable for metal plating. 
II. Rriniiiger. Mctalhvaren- hid . u. italvano-Tcch. 31. 
.'iAlMil, SI, 41P 211 P.Ki:!). I'Aptl. Ni plating on 
('ast hV show'eil that coarse llaki-s ol graphite are (letri- 
ineiital. A p(‘arlilie stiiu tun with liiulv divided graphilt 
is best. Curtis L Wilson 

^ Gray -iron castings for laundry machinery J l.ongden. 
Foufidty Trade J 40, 2l).‘{ b, •i(l7 S, .‘il4( 10*k‘>) . 

1 )owns ,Sehaaf 

Influence of arsenic and antimony on cast iron. P' 
Piwowarskv, J \lad(*seii and II. NipjuT. Arch. Kisen- 
huttenw. 7, .'i2.‘{ 7( ItkTf).- Cast iron melts w'ltli addns. of 
.4s lip to 2*; and Sb up to 1 .2*'^ weri‘ iiivi-stigaU'd. Ar- 
.s(*iiie has very little infliieiiee on (]nantity and fornialion of 
9 ^aphite and slnieture. Bending and tensile strength aie 
increased at first but decrease at higher contents. Hriiiell 
hardiness, elasticity modulus, wear resistance and particu- 
larly corrosion resistance against acids increase w'ith As 
eonteiif. Impact strength and endurance impact no. are 
reduced bv As but not quite as mu(*h as liy P and S: the 
effitT of the 2 latter elements is more jiroiiouiu'ed in the 
presence of As. Sb 'leenis to be sol. in cemeiitite and 
coiinterac'ts graphite format ion. Bending and tensile 
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slrttiRtli, (lifliiluHi 111(1 tou^liiu s IK jrn itiv ndiutd l>v 
Sn HriiK II hJIfflius , cimtiiitv inodiilus iikI win nsis 
tanii an itunaich Corrosuui k istimc (Kjiind on tlu 
attw kniK iiKdiniii I iinhii t( st witli udiKtioii of ikhi 
orisioiitK As and Si) sn 111 to point to tin tut tint iddiis 
of As to ( istiron m niiK li iiioi liitinKs tli in tin loiitciit 
of \s which otipiiit( Iroin tlu non ok hi thi i i t iron 

M li itt( iitu nil 

Thermal conductn ity of wrought iron steel, malleable 
cast iron and cast iron J \\ homldson / Iron Sit 1 1 
Inst (londoii) AcKukc <oj>\ No 6, Jo pp Sipl,lM»») 

1 hi the tin d I Olid if wioiplit non is ijiprox O 17 ic d 
pit (111 pi I n it Km Old ill ( K is(s with nil K 1S114 
ti iiij) 1 h( tin mill loini A liil di 1 ti isi s with tin C 
( oiiti lit j \ dll >f 0 H M I tl p( I ( III p( r s( ( w IS oh 

1 mil (1 toi i 0 Id' C ti 1 1 mil d 1 17 I il ]Kr 1 in pc r ic 
foi I I 00 C till tin ill ii I ( 1 dm to tin inline in i ( 
h Is on the tint line nt iirodm niK h 1 itiM nuts otiiinti 
|>( iiliti 111(^1 1 nil ntiU I) it I indu iti tliil tin tin 1111 d 
(Olid olliiiiti IS IiikIk t til in 0 h I I il piruii pi r s 1 
iiitlii rto i(l>t)tid iiidtliit pi iihti 111 I till ill) d ( ond ol 
ippro\ 0 1 M ( d |Ht in pi 1 i HI ic klu irt in dli ihlc 
non with i stimtun ot imiti t(in))it C uid 1 sin ill 
pio[)oitioii oi p( iiliti, hi t till mill loiid oi O 1 >0 d 
pit (in |)( t sii it 100 ind wlntihiirt 111 dii ihli Ii, 
with I sttnctiiK ol pi irliti , tiinpii (. iiid 1 sni ill pio 
poition oMi rnti 1 Hu rni il c ond ol 0 1 1 i c d pcniii per 
SI I 111! nithii 111 < ot Si i t) lowct till till rind coiid 
I |>iiiill\ 111 I I t 1 ( i* piodniis 1 li^^lil dicK isi in 
till mill I ond 111 vt i\ ( i t ir )ii I im titiriiiK 

C H Jiiini 

The tt y transformation in the ternary systems of iron 
\\ koistir mil \V lonii lull i t tnhnlltn 7 10 

*JtMi(lo^ ) llii po till 1)1111 if t mii\ Il illo\s in 
till lull top III on (cr 4 i) spill ol tlu Kinil di lm on in 5 
invcsli^itdl md iipti mtid 1 )\ dinuiMonil inode 1 
lluti IK 1)1 u inodil olt(init\ li illo> 1 orti tiondni) 
to the iniult 111 on pit < ni ( oi l)iiiii\ illov with tlu 

*> full tliiv 111 Im npKsintid 0 \ 1 ) null -h o + -> 

liult i nr I 1/ ( ’) iiult -1 y t) tlu 1 phi i 

K ution) ind ( I i 'y I d in 11 f ) f / d 1 tlu 
(ivstil 111 It 1 I \i limpid 111 til ti 111 h)tfnition 1 lit c 
I hisii di iM mi pi milt tlu diiuitun I ill otlu 1 1 1 is 
IS tlu\ iKiui niidir linntid lU 01 wlun i thud ir\ id 
t\pi milts Ihi ( p) il ililii md tlu n n pii si nt ition 
111 tlu split diiKrini 111 iNplmud it li nK,tli Iwciitv 
ioni tiliKiiKs M 11 irtc nhi nil 

Final examination of the second senes of iron and 
steel specimens exposed at Halifax N b for a period of 
ten years J Niwion 1 iiiiid Jhf 1 Ind ht t inli 
Ihnittnth (Initfun) Rift i mm In t ( i il I nft 
Dit 1101 Ition of Slrnitiins in St 1 witii, 7 JO 10 > ) 

Ili^h Ni till show the pi itist 1 0110 ion n istiiui 
I'lnal examination of the second senes of iron and steel 
specimens exposed at Auckland for a period of 10 year> 
Ihtd J1 Hull Ni till sh )w ^ ri itist toito ion 

iisist mi I Final examination of mild steel plates coated 
with various protective media and exposed to sea air at 
Southampton docks 1Q24 31 Ihd >( 11 voitiiiK, 
thuinoMil ills! II toiv nil hull tlu ndliid itlimdioil 
til md hot j,il\mi/iiu 1 1 opold I ssi 1 

Pickling iron and stcr I Win \shi roft Mt t lUnn 1 1 0 
10 J 0 (| 0 > ) Hon I ill ^\\ n on pi ml opt i ition 

I * 

Heat resistant steel S S StnnlMr^ S 1 Cfiitiriiim 

rind I I* Hiniiovi hth ltd 7 No >1 tl U 10 > 1 ) 

i/ttni /tnlt 1Q32, T lop Kc 1 tnui to oxidiiion it 

high limps IS 1111)1 irtid to u I In 1 \ li\ Ci md Si Mo 
min ISIS thi Ksistmii onl\ li), itlv \ tcil l•llltg f 1 
"), Si 1 , iml Mo , o\uh/is 1 1 idiU 1 oidniiu C tul 
Iiiinasmg tin Si to d , dim i iii), tlu Mo md h iMiig 
thi Cr uiiihmgid luuhi tin stul liujirooi \ till 

loiitg Cr md Si H is imsitisl iitor\ unli it ilso 
lontams li' , Mo Wlun tin Cr (onjent i s' th< 

still must not I out im 11 ss til 111 'Si I' Si iithcism 
the picsiiui ol II', tl with IS' fCi Si 1 mini 1 1 ii\ 
Likiwisi sUil high in Si is luciirool without ti At low 


1 Cl (ontmt, mcrtising thi*C impaiis Ihi quality of the 

till it highc r C I i oiitc nt it has little iidltK m i 

M O M(H)re 

Residual metals in open hearth steel C } Williams 
md F I) Siillivm MtUds \i/oy\ 4 , I'll J(IOU), 
<F C i 27 >1 A ( oiitmuation ol tlu study of the amt 
ol rcsuhnl Mii C 11 Ni, tt ind Sn in open-hearth stitl 
simpli Iroiii siyiii IS difTirmt loinp 11111 s m thi I S 

2 iiid ( 111 id I Downs bchaaf 

Influence of the quenching temperature on steel 
hardening phenomena 11 T ssi rt and H Maxrt 
\rth 1 1 tnliiiittn i 7 )I0 JjriOP) Ihi mfluiTui of 

<M)liiig \il(M!l\ (III the limj) of migiKtu tiaiisformation 
oi tv iron md (iiiuntit( wi mv( stigatc (1 1)\ the mithodof 
Isscf S|Knli Hiik I I should that tlu iingiiitie triiis 
loimitinii his 11 rtim i ipuilv for timh n (Miling, and 111 
till It wis foiiiul tint tonnatioii ot mirUiisiti nquires 
iioolmg not onl\ liom 1 limp ranp alioxc An with 1 
ditiniti vdoiitv lull i4 0 ftoin i Uni)) whuhisditd hy 
tlu C I onli nt I hi is 1 \)>1 mu d by the fac t Ih it ri sidiial 
iiiiiti 111(1 I ( nil ntiti whii h would sLi VI is ii\stn giriiis 
toi foinntioii ol )>( irlitt duiiiig qnctiihmg dissohi m 
ill tiiiiti otilv it nniiunll\ high timjis M H 
Quenching steel m hot baths II I Doasch Meial 
f rants 24 No ), J/ ‘»(|M>t) S \1 sliils 1045 and 
^ I »0j iv( lowi I diu ti1it\ lor Kill il stn ngth whin qiu til hid 
111 ill i))))ro)>n iti hot l)ith is lominn d to iigular (]iunih 
mg md Umiximg ^ W A Mudg( 

The structure of carbon steel at elevated temperatures 
and tmder reduced pressure II I I'uhlow ind 1 I> 
Hirkit Mtth J nf» I \/d Sta Hull No 53. lf» pf) 

HD } \ \ iiuum hirniii disign 1 iksintHil which 

tuimitso! line lose o)ii( ohsi rv ition of jiiimu ns at tc iii))s 
11)1 to 100(» It i shown lint riii\ tn tciii)) oi slid 
\ ir\ with till ))ii sun m nitidi the siiiu mimur i tlu 
liDilmg tiiii)) ol li(|nid Downs Sihuf 

X ray mvestigation of the agmg effect m quendied 
carbon steels /tii|i Ni hi\ im i Stunii Ripts Ithiku 
imp I HI 111 l Sii 22 > d( I'D ») S|n(imcns ol 

Swe (lisli st( d W( tl m idiiiii cl III tlu foimof i tod. qiiiiu he d 
l)> till witii |ct V II limn met lioil iiultlun\ riv difTriition 
|)ilt(in ot th( s))! I mu 11 ki))t it )0 . W(K ohtimid 
J lu 11 suit how tint 111 h ink mug it room Ump 01 
^ below OK) IS dill to tlu low ti m loiiii ttioii ot tc tr igoti i1 
mirUniti to tlu hiidii culm m iiti iisite with the 
tl mslonn itioii iiioii 1011 ))uiioii m low C steel 

1 (1 \ nukii Hosdii 

The composition of the carbides in chrome steels 
1 Miiinr ih DcHiing md H Hut tig \rth I ism 
hutttn 7 Jl7 )<( I'D ) I lu e ii bides m steds with 
Oil" C md O ) (»', Cr weic dis olved cither b\ 

f 111(1 or dcctiohtu ill\ Ihi iMstciue of Cr 1 i c itbiilc 
w IS iotind ot wliieh the Cl c irbuk eom))Oii( iits had tlu 
(oiii)>ns Cl C ind C.riC tlu tnrmir oniirriiig m steel 
with ) 4 ' the litlci 111 till wiUi higher Ci content 
Ci c iibick ol till iDiii))!! CrC , CrC or Cr^C eoiilcl not 
Im found I hi iisult oi tin mvc stig ition mcheati d do 
the ))()ssibiliU otektg tlu stnutiinl irriiigeiiuiit iiid tin 
di tnbutioii of Cl bitwccn i irbuk ind kiritc M II 
Mechanism of breakdown of steel III Masu 
Kurodi Bull In t ! h\ (htnt Rt start h flokyo) 12 
SII PM'D ) 1/ itaits 4 (ill I iiglish) )iublishicl with V/ 

/ aptt In / /’//\ ( htm / tstatth ( lokyo) 22, Nos 4 >0 

1) il C 1 27 < MJ 1 lu 11 U ( h mism ot till Knakdowii oi 
C , soft md hiid tid hi bien miiroscc)]>icallv ixuiul 
It i c \))l mu d 111 it tlu sti d not only yiild by sh))piiig oi 
till dc ivi).u ))liiu but tint it iscldormid by plastie ciaik 
mg I lu Imi s I onsidi n cl as i raeks, and passing thiou) h 
several griins, ctm to In mdc])efKktil of thi oriciitatuiii 
of i ic h glam 1 1ms m soiiu nni irkabk easts, the crai ks 
run dong Ihi T)(ri)jhirus of piarlili As prtvioiisU 
u ported tlu vidcl )Mjmt a]))uars when thi stressed nieui 
bir ill still IS tt itisfoniu (1 from hoiicy-iunib bound ir\ 
true tun of gum into finite Whin this bound ir\ 
true tine i broke n. fmthtr stnss hrtaks ftnite doiif, 
hiu )ommg ihisi eiuks of the lumndary stnulur^ 

111 ^e liius must be iratk lints m ferrite, the iiiteinil 
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dfforinations in Knii»s arc- libtiirally c-oii.sidm*d due t(» 
slipping <if cleavage planes. K. Konda 

Practical plasticity problems, (rt-n. M. Meth. 

Eug, 55, .557 (M)( The np|iortiniities aflcirded liy a 

study of the ]i1aslicity of steel tluriiig taliricalion an- 
pniiited out. W. T. Ciiiiiiiiings 

Prevention of flakes in alloy steels. II. II. Ashdown. 
Metal Progress 24, No. 5, i;j ITdtKTt). Idakes are 
internal cracks (-aiised by strcssi^s set up Vheti the forging 
fiasses through a depressc-d erit. range. The remedy is a 
dow and controlled cooling rate, 'fhe temp, ol the work 
should never be allowed to go below until the 

gram is refined. W. A. Mudge 

Standardization of tempering of alloy steels. \'. U. 
.Sadovskil and P.*A. Tiofimov. Homez 1Q33, No. 7, IS 
IP. A study was made of the iinn-ess of decoinpii. ol 
.iiistciiite 111 supercooled tool-steel analy/ing' C b.(»5, 
\V Hi 27 and C'r S.Sti, Conclusion. Foi high-sjieed tiwil 
steel temp, limits lor tcm|)ering ar- 72i) 7S() ‘ and tor Ni- 
Ci steels, tiOO litiO". S. I.. Madorsky 

Graphic solution of technical calculations in alloy melts 
\llred Koster. MrtnII u. Erz 30, S( IP.Tl). An 

i \plauattoii is given of grafihic methods aiiplied to binary 

.Mid ternaiy allovs. II. StcM-rt/ 

Phenomena of quenching and tempering in alloys. 
Mbcrl I'ortevm. J Inst Metals 51, .‘115 .5t»{ HKIS) ; 

ii (' .1. 27, 5701. Iinprovenieiits m expti tcehnie ancl 
.ipp have been clleeted in the ]iast ‘Jy years In uddn. t«» 
tluiiiial analysis, dilatoinetric analysis, tlK-rinoiiiagnetie 
.iii.ilvMs and \-iav stiectrosi-opy are useful. In binary 
.ilIo\s almost all easts ot qtienclmig are eoimeeted with the 
tiillowiiig' (1) tin- inen-ase of sole in the solid stilii. <r 
III a pliasi whu'ti is Ireciia-ntU a clieiii e<iiiipd. ot inter- 
iin iliate pliasi-; the transition on healing a iiiivt. ot 2 
|i|i.isc-s fn >1 iiilt) a smglt phase '> ‘i'heiiiial treatnieiit 
ol tilt light alloys ot Al reptesentsease I, wliilt- that tif steels 
icprcseiits cas<- li Qia tichiiig alloys of t*ase 1 does not, in 
I'tiaial, |)iodu('e ail impottunt hardening with a marked 
Mil ita'-e m strength, 'fins n suit is obtaim ti by the pptn. 
1)1 (Oiiipd. fi Iroin the snpcrsatd. soln on the n-turn to 
jii etjuil. state, / c., by a tempering eITtet. Fhe laws ol 
liiiipiniig an- the eNpiessioii ol the stu-etls o| reaction 

t.Mtiiig from a iion-c(|iiil system Vaiiutioii of hatdncss 
1 .ilso mtUienctd by the pheiioiiii-iion of eoalesceiicc which 
ii Hows 1.1 w^s analogous to those tif pptn. The plicnomt non 
ol ({111 iiclinig with striictuial hardening is coniiiion us shown 
))\ till- lollowMiig instances ol hardening by piitn . .Al 
■oMig Si, Hi, Cii, Mg.Si, Ag and Zn; Ag eontg Cii, C'd, 
t u t tl. Si, CiiiSi, Cii.Mg, Cii*Sb, Mg/ii>. C'u eontg. Ag, 
lU, Cl, Co, h'l , IM, l*t. Si, He.Si, CojSi, Cr.Si, Mn^sSi, 
\i Si, NiiP, fi, Zii; Au eontg Cn, I*'e, Ni, Ni-Si, CojSi, 

' 1 Isi, IM, Zn ; foi hV (ferule or austenite) eontg. li, He, C, 
u. Cu. Mo, Cb, N. (), Ta, Ti, T, W, Zr ; Co and Ni 
onig H, He, Si, 'fi; l*b eontg. Hi, Ca, Sb, Sn; IM and 
• M loiilg. .All, Ag, Cii*: Sn eontg. Hb; Zn eontg. Al, Cd, 
tl liitlueiiee ol the erit. values of i|iu-nehing factors, 
liMu , spiusl, temp., etc., on the physieiK-liem . states of 
I" 1 an discussed C. H. Jenin 

The uses of aluminum and its alloys. .A. \'. Sibilev. 

/ ^’|■//////^ Metal 1031, 1572 PH; Chern. Zenlr. 1032, II. 
■' Disc’ussion of teeh. uses. M. (i. MiKire 

The heat tieatment of aluminum -bronze components 
Mabb. Matfiinery (London) 43, .‘IP •12( IP-TH. 
l)ii)n/e rt-spomls to hardening treatment*? in a siniiUir 
to steels; Al is tin- erit. element, instead of C as 
'• dll- latter ease. Details are given with photoniiero- 
» r.iph of the efTirls of heat treatment and hardening, and 
die presence of addnl. alhiying element*?. By heating 
dll alloy eontg. ^1 to .512(1 40" and slowly cooling, 

’"111 amts, of a- and /^-con.stitueiils are obtained; the A- 
•'*11 titiient is distributed in a very uniform fashion, and 
all the tendency . toward the lamellar coiiditinn, 
diioiigliout the soft matrix of a. A. W. Furbaiik 
Critical study of»the hardness behavior of duralumin. 
dui;li O’Neill, J. 1*\ H. Jaek.son and O. S. Famhaiii. 
I'hil \ftig 15 ^ 29nfkTi). The changes in hardness 
"idi li' at treatment were studied by the Meyer (ball -test) 


1 analysis. Age hardening at nsmi tenii). is analogniis to 
the st rain -har< lei ling of a slightly eold^orkc-d inc-tal. 
“}*ptn.” rail be caused by a siiilieieiitlH Icing heal treatnieiit 
alxivc UIHI 'I he lattic-e parametc-is were measured a 
no. of samples. No easily itieusnred change oc-eurs during 
age hardening. I he prcK-esscs which might l>e operating in 
the hardening ail disenssed. V. J. Host ii bam n 

Metals in art Loins Delvilh*. Aners spaiaux 8, 
J IP7 2(12, 2:il( IP;;;;). Sn, Ag and broii/es loiiiid extensive 
usi- in ornamental and artistic obieets. l''orged durahnniii 
along with stainless steels aie now used iii tiioderti furin- 
liire, while forged L'e and Cii are used m deeoralnig portals. 

Cy. T. Motok 

High-grade chromium -nickel alloys and the testing of 
their life. \V. Ifessenbim li and \V. Holm, hlektro- 
warnie 3, 24.5 P. 2PI 7. ;{I7 22l IP.Ti) . Method.s of 
produetton ol t*i Ni alloys lot n-sisting high temps, are 
3 de*U‘ribi*d. Fhys. propel ties ol various alloys, ehem. 
lesistunc-e, iiinueiiei- oi freqiieiiev ol switehir^v current on 
and oil, and iia-lallograt>hi(‘ investigations are discussed. 
Almost all I*e-eoiitg. t'r-Ni alloys when used at high temps, 
show in till course ol use a segregation o! a ternary ootnpd. 
Fe-Cr-Ni while m the inmsed state the alloy consists of 
pure solid solus, of Ni-Ci -I*e-Mii Si; this segregation 
takes filace at ttic- gram boundaries and also in the interioi 
of the giaiii, and is the greatc-r the higher the Cr eontent. 

M. liartenheiin 

Chromium -nickel as a corrosion -resistant alloy, k. J. 
McKay . Metals c-* /l///>v^ 4, 177 H(i( ip;k‘{).- Various 
uses are suggested and corrosion -resistance figures are 
givc-n lor the Ni alloy Inconel eontg. 12 14^, C'ratid .5 
I'e. Downs Sc'haal 

Heat-resisting chromium -nickel -iron alloys for furnace 
construction L. J StaiibiTv. Metals <> Altoy,s 4^ 
»i 127 o5, 15P (><1( IPt'f;$) Availai)le luad-earrying data for 
Ci Ni-I*e alloys are assembled Iroin various sources as au 
aid to the flesigiiei of parts subject to operating temps, of 
(»5(l 11.50” Si-leetum of alloy eompM. and treatment are 
(onsideted for the (‘oiiditions under which they are used 
and also as to (heir suitability for fabrication and for 
lasting Downs Schaaf 

High -chromium iron alloys for castings W. F. IPir- 
iiian Metals Alloys 4, 147 .50, 107 P(lP.‘k‘f). Cr-Fc 
<*astings coiilg. 20' , Cr with varying C and without other 
alloying elements are described and defined. The effeets 
are noted of small aihlns. ol Ni, Mo, W, fi, Mn and N on 
straight Cr-l'V eastings. Downs Sehaat 

Change of volume of iron alloys in the melting range. 
I* Saiieiwald and F Meiseher. Arch. Kisenhuttenw . 7, 
2Ml 2l(IPo.'n Iiivestigutioiis on difFcreiit Fe alloys of 
till elTeet of gases, (K*emreiiee of gia[)liite, and of the eutcc- 
7 tie have show'ii that the inereast* in the eontent of C of the 
7 -solid solii which lakes place during solidifieutioii is, for 
white cast iron and steel, emmeeted with expansion and the 
ilei-rease during melting with c*oiiti action. The dis.solving 
of thv graphite m the solid solii. and in the melt during 
heating causes a eontraetion m graphitic east iron, the 
segregation during cooling an ex'paiisioii. All lhc.se 
pheiiomeiiu are superimposid on one another more or less 
in urdinurv east iron, and the vol. is further influeneed 
® bv the gasi-s of reaction M. Hartenhcini 

Fundamentals of alloying gray cast iron with metals. 
Fran/ Roll. L'n’swW 20. 4H1 l)(IP.‘k‘}). The inihience of 
metal addns on the slubility of the carbide, the eutectic 
and ciilei-tfiid points, the graphite struetnre, strength, 
wear and corrosion are revii-wed. C. L. Wilson 

Ferrosilicon . H. Deloinenie. Compt. rend. 197, 240 
.52(IP.*i2). Microscopic e.xaniii. of alloys eontg. appro.\. 
^ ,50'*, Si confirms the existence of FeSi*. 'I'he iTutribliiig of 
industrial alloys apiienrs to be due to the presence of 1* and 
As. Also in jr. /riiir r/rr. 42, 278(1 0.‘W). J. H. Austin 
Preparation of non -liquating lead -zinc alloys. A. A. 
Hoi-hvar and A. Ya. Dlyaiiov. rsveinuie Metal. 1932, 
No. 5/(i, 2H .32 . Alloys of Zn with D',' of Pb can be 
prepd. by dissolving the required amt. of Pb in the liquid 
7<i al high temps. Jlowever, upon solidification the Pb 
si*]>s. out, and liquation takes place. In order to pre]). a 
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uniform dlloy liic fioin liquition tin lulliois imcU I 
Pb alloy*- by iti^iodiu iiiK PhCl into niollui /n I ptni o 
lidilK ition tlu stnnJiuTi \^as fomul to 1 m iimtorin duel tin 
inac^ugraplis olitaiiiifl by iUlntiK willi IKl showed uiii 
form (lirkeniiiK. itkIr itin^^ tin tltuiti of ->( ittoii or 
liquation I lu iai t tint tin lb (luitent of the ingots 
(\((t(h(l tlu solv linnl iihIk iIkI thil J*b is ptisint is 
an Liiiiilsion On nnultiiq piil <ii th I'b i pd out 
liirtlui ( \p1s indn at( (1 tint tlu lir|intion i in bt ]nttly 
piivinted by idilinx ii> ib not md ^^lloll\ b> 

t rb 1 ( ind C II 1( t bv di olviiu linn lolh d pi lit in i 
P) lO' f soli) ol NlliNt) liou( d siiiiK ti K i s ot nj i^ul t 
tion of Pb, dthouKhnot ntlKiinltoe insi licpnlion flu 
iMstnin of (oaKiilitioii wi inti rpn ti rl i iiidie itiUK tlu 
disnin of 1 solid olii ol i'b m /ii It N Diiiiloff 
The equilibrium diagram of iron nitrogen alloys Sun 
NnhiKoii inh Hi I It i h hnfj I ui 11 No 1, 
b'- bj(|q» ) Siinplis Win pn pd by pi in*. Nil gi 
o\ci thin d«»wn diftroUti I( win it vinous tuiip , 
Old Win iniu iKd lot 4t) d iv it ( >0 in i N itin 1 h* 

I lnii*,i ol tin II I t iiKi on 1 )W In it in*, iiid iiKilm*, 
Win tin tsnrid iiid \ i iv in it in li iiid im t dlo*,i iphit 

tiidu ol ill i\ Win nndi 1 w i i nti i ton! li in foinn 
tioii win found on 111 itin* t Mis nidbl) loiuspond 
in*, to till I ({nil y f > > ind » h > 1 u {> 1 In 

li t inilfii*,i t dio() 111 ri tisl in i ibov bib i tliou*,ht to 
In dm to till 1 iiMiI di >11 pn of nitiiili tlu iiniiimii*, 
iiitiidi lontiniii ti diiiiiipisi *iidnillv until d >0 i 
n uhid It is III nut iini d tliit )nl\ J nitiidis ivi 1 

I I iN mil I I \ Old fill! no i < li loiiipd i i i N i in 
I \i t 111 till V ti ni 1 111 di 1 * 1 nil pi i]io I d I \ I ilin t i 
n I oiiinu ndi d I ( I 24 1- •*" IbJ) lliMiinf niui 

\ W lurfiink 

The system iron nickel aluminum \\ km ti i 
In// It iuhnltniu 7 n (iJ( H >) Ihi fiitid dii 
*,11111 of till \stiin Ii \i \l w i di td up to 0 \I 

Ni \1 lotni ill niiinti rrnpti d iiii of olid olii with <y 

I I > til it onl\ a 111(1 '> SI lid soil! luiui i oh 1 plnsi 

III tlu in\( li*. iti (1 r 111 * Ihi pint! I til iijuil S -f fr 

') 111 till li \i \stuii I li in* I Stull ill\ into till lutiitii 
ituil S a d ) 111 till V tun Ni \l b\ p I in*tlitou*li 

I n in t nip 1 li tiiip of tlu iiii*,ii(1ii ti in foiniition 
(I »iiit ol I I M dll >s nun «si it in I with in it i ms Ni 
lontiiit I 111 rK solid solii IT bn 11111 } III til iqi to ibout 
Jl) ( \1 Old Ni 1 lu turn {loiiit lor hislut M ind 
Ni oiitint 111 dtii ({lunihnis Ironi hi* tin ti in])s 
I 111 idirdih lowii thin ittir lu itm* to mi diuiii tuiips 

I 111 nil iibility gip 111 till > Uin iri disin std 

M Ilirtinhiini 

Ihe system iron cobalt aluminum W Km tit 
!/(// f i i nlmltf ft V 7,Jb> 4ilbi ) if piuidni* bsii 
Mil s})itii1 i quil di ist nil 11 ] to b' , \1 ol till \ Uni 

Ii Lo \i dilTii from tint ol li Ni M only iiiiiiititi 

tixily till 1 illiitriUdbv > diiiii iision d di isr uii 1 hi 
I util til hill 1 it I 7b bit will! s ) mil I ' M tlu 

I util til I out nils ibont Il'f M 1 hi niisnitii ins 

iormitioii ol 1 1 Co M dlo\ i in sMuid tivusibli 
it th liiirdu ol tlu fiiiomisnitu liild hi it tii itniint 
ixirt L sitiiil ir inlUii nil is in Ni illoys Misi ilnhty s q> 
md ti msfoini itioii ])oml undi i y iiyins londitions m 
ill 111 sill M Ilirtinluim 

Ternary alloys of thallium with lead, cadmium and tin 
N S Kuril ikov md N 1 Kon ni \ I mi/ ms/ anal 
ph\ ihtw (linin d) 6 I tsilb Ihi Urinrv 

systinis Pb M Cii md Pb 11 Snwni slndii d tlurin dly 
It w IS toniid th it tlu idijii ol Ld or Sn to tlu biiiirv s\ 
tun Pb 11 distiiibs tlu (quil of tin littir md ihinsi^ 
tlu ntio Pb 11 — I (Mo IS) ( orn s])nndins to tlu 
in i\ fusion Ui ip I his is snnil n to tlu. lu|nid v i^ior typi 
ofbiuaiy systi in, whin uiinl ihstuibmii dm. to i haiisi 
of Unip ind pn ssnn n suits m 1 1 h u of v ipoi ])nsain 
liiUitu liius 111 tlu ibo\i tiniiry systini divnti ion 
sukrably from i triiyhl liiu lotnui tins intii tu iionitsol 
the ( orn spoiidiii*? biniry sysUnis Addn ol P Ld i>i 

Sn to Hit sy tviii Pb 11 lightly i haiif i s tin < 1 i. loiid 
of tlu svstiiii , N I M idor*-kv * 

Mechanism of mverse segregation Alloy group ) Sn 


1 bronzes, 89 11 type (Hvin hllis Mital Ind 
(I oiidon) 43, 1*14 l»( PHJ) Ihi Lu Sn alloy of the Sb J1 
typi run ill! inoltui it Ump will bilow tlu solidus of ihi 
dloy whin fioiind into molds of tin diiiu iisiotis used in 
toundiy pi u tut it lools it m h iiaU that priiiiaiy Lrysln 
IS dtliyid until tlu iiiitil ni tin mold hasiiailud a tinip 
it h 1 st I low IS q] > , a point h di way bctwiin tlu iquil 
liqnidtis md solidtis ]f t rvstii is diliyi.d until a Ump ol 
^ bl » his bun fiiihul tin irystal niuki will lontiin 
^ i])pto\ 7S Sn I poll till SI iiucki ditidnUs will ioiiii 

II multi ippi ir ill till milt within tlu body oi tin i istiii*, 

it bbb till Sii contint would bi about , 1 hi dm 

ilrilt th it fotin irouiid tlu si nm k ion cooling from btiO to 
^H) tout mi ipprox *P Sn and tlu unit i out nils about 

Sn I lu slowi r tin r lU ol growfn of tlu di iidnUs 
tin 111 hit in Sn tlu y will lu Otlui laitoi*- cm rt (him 
ilvis IS iiiviisi i.*,ii *, itioii, which (iiids to r nsi tlu 
) Sn iiiiitint ol till outii put nl tlu c i sting ilu inti i 
di iidntii Ilow theory , suggest tint c ivitu** art foinitd 
iroinul glowing ciy tils bit msi ol (null ution, md tint 
moltiii dloy iiilur m Sn is fotcid into loiitiit with tin 
try tils md olidilitx H td J J > b Hit casting possi s 
mg till lust nittli inopirtiis wi pouiid it 1 1 ib md 
lull id nl s is \\ hi M tin mild (SS lb J*,) is jumitd 
1 (M> hot tlu until ntndly nsis in tin mold lut mst ol 
loini itioii ol filowholi Whin point d too lold tin 
‘ iiifiti mis Hi twii 11 tliisi I \ 1 itnus sound t istiiig m 
obtmud Hriiull hiidiitss nos tikm it tlu tiiiUis ol 
bii itntiisid imilViiiU i tin pouiing ttiniis win 
dm lid 1 irgi i istiii* in K silmsi it thin nitiTiois 
thin it tluir ml 1(1 C i tin* jxiuiid it high tun]) 

I no] moil lowly mil civi Itrgii i ry ids mil foim i 
tiong mtiitoikmg timtiiit Viiiu ilin* it 7bb di 
rt i id tin ]M)io ity ol the iiiitil by iirfui OMilitioii 
1 ht nil il innrostojm stiiutuii obtmud lioni i high 
|>i)iiiiiig ttiii]) tout nil 1 11} I md loniititid iit is oi 
( iiti toll Mn ( i]>ill(ni lornitd by tlu irystii of tin 
ilinihiti Lit lillid with Sn ruli Injuul hoin tlu untti il 
tlu < I tmg fit I >> 4 \n dloy whuh wiuii i i t 
iindi 1 ]M t ill! (1 ( oiuliti >ns * IMS I vidt IK ( ol invi rsi stgii 
H it loll 111 SI {Hint to oIiihlK itioii 111 iy n]ioii tlu idrln 4 

III ill qiiintitii if 1 Mn oi /n buonit notiiid m il 

bihiMoi iitnii I till nil londition ol i i tin* J hi 
iddi ( 1 1 It mi 111 mi\ ilinigi tlu tun]) ot])rmiiiv solulilii i 
ti 111 md modifv tin si/i ol tlu duidiiti in ly dti r th 

dillti ibilitx in ly il iiigi tlu siirfui tui ion or in ly illu 

(lu \ ijior j)rts iin ol tin Sn ni h liquid Kifuiiiig to i 
C ii( 7 * i \1 illoy 1 i])i(l I lolmg milt ists nivtisi sign* i 
tioii 111 tlu ibsuKt I i gi , blit whin g isi irt pii uit (hi 
I th ( I of 1 i])id (oolm* in ly or tii ly not i m in intit i i in 
tlu igii* itioii of tfn Cn II I Mcssmoi 

Artificial bronzing I iigt n W 1 1 bn \lt lallu art n Ind 

ti i a! in lull 31 4 !*<>>) Chun ini thods d 

loloiiiii. bt i s C 11 md it III givili C 1 Wilson 

Theory of corrosion II New expts pertaining to 
the rusting of Pe based upon the film theory of passivit} 

W J M illti mil W Muliii A rrt tin M t tall si hut'’ ^ 
1*17 'b|(M ) if ( I 27 '‘)Jb4 1 lit poll dimuisioi 

of film on li ilittiodts 111 oliis of NaSO, md NiOH 
Will ii>m])iitiif 1 hi in i of till ])oi( wSs foi ml to \ in 
witlim wiili limits 1 I s])(umt is toiul m in or priuidiii 
with mil lilt 111 I olnis by modi r iti hi itmg to Ibb IK 
h w d tint till I 111 ii islmu moss tlu jmiUs i littl 
mtliiuKtd fiy till (uriodol tor igi , litifisgn i|ly iiii ri i id 
ly 111 itmg Mil smit i]>])liis to tlu itsisliiut of tlu 
hill Itself Ihi iiitunl oxiili liytrisof i hydioxii in 
tun 10 '(111 Ihuk not mfluuii i (1 by long stor igi m dr\ 

lit md its ])oiis h i\i m iit i of 2 lb to '") lb sq nn 
, JHI sq tin Itu ina of tlu jiDiis intit ists with thi 
ptiind of iiiiiiursiiii m N i SM^, whuh pht noiiii non i 
obviously iduitii d with tin bitak down of tlu liytr 
Aflit longir stoiagi tlu original oxide liyti has alnu 
(oinplittlv disijipt. ind, ilthough Ihi tkitiodt istoyind 
with i bliik to i)iown nisi lavir, whuh thmgt dtpuul 
grtilly on tlu origin il londition of‘thi surface It i 
(oiuludtd 111 it lilt film dots not break down nuthaiiit dl' 
but IS TI moyi d fiy (.hi m or i olloulal at tion 1 hi difTi it 1 1 
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i*firrosioii rates on shielded at Al freely suspended electrodes ' 
are explained by the shieldiiiK action of aeeuniulated Ki* 
salt soln. whi(*li prevents aec*ess O-j and passivity. 

Leo])old Pessel 

Corrosion of metals under the influence of some gaso- 
lines and kerosenes. N. ]. Luilui/hnikova. Repls, 
Govt. Petroleum Hesearih Just, t Moscow) 1Q32, l.'t.- 

Stnps of various metals wi-ii iiiinieisefl in gasoline iroin 
Ural contg. S. It rem'ted contiderahly with Ph . 

and to a smaller degree i^ilh Cu, brass and Ke, labile its 
distillate did not attack brass or iron. A kerosene of the 
same origin which had I .f)S4*\ vS attacked all '.i metals to a 
much greater extint, wliiK thv^listillate winch contained 
1 .912.")* r'; S attacked Cii and brass more vigorously and he 
iiiiich less t ban the rehned tirodiict Cracked gasoline from 
Hakii attacked, after contacliiig loi 7 months, the following 
iiii'tals arranged m decreasing ordei of attack' Pb, Pe, 
Cii and brass. 'I'he attack was not so severe li the samples ' 
were kept m the daik. Tins i>lieromeiioii is expUiiied by 
the ])resi‘nce oi uiisatd. compounds in tin cracked gasoline 
winch an* oxidized m the pri seiice ot metals, the latter 
aitmg as catalysts. 'I'lns gasoline also showed a highei 
at iditv after the expt Hakii kirosini had a iotro.si\e 
.i« tion on the lollownig metals :ii langed in deen asiiig order 
iMi, biass, Cii, In* ami Al, tin latter was not attacked 
diiung till ‘Jl inontlis ot the ixjits I’lns phenoinenon 
n.is at coiiipanied by an inciease in the I no., tlie aniline pt. ^ 
.iiid the acidity. Keiosim satd with watei attacked the 
nil tals in a more si-vi re in.iniier thafi dr^ kerostiii 

A A. Itoehtlingk 

Corrosion effects of lubricants on bearing surfaces. 
('hiislt)plui II Ihtibaiun. /rci; d (,y 132, No. tt, 12(1 J,r)H 
IM.ii) Chciii. etliit* til dilleieiit Inbiicaiits are di.s- 

tiissttl Plat tu ally all t an>t t orrosion ot the bearing, 

which may be beiit'liiial it \in slight and silectively • 
tiut't t( (1 ttiwaid tin soitt i ctmstitnt nts Other itiiiiis ate 
iiplavoiabK ami destrinliM beoptild Pessel 

Corrosion of electric bulb bases (Hto llt ibatschek. 
Konostou Metalhiuutr Q, lUi I hsciissitm of 

iIm coiitision pill munt na c.nist d bx a st on* room iin . 
K' t omlitioiiiiig ol (Ik basts thii-> dainagid is of tiniTrlam 
\alnt I iM'pold Pessel 

Prevention of corrosion of the grain boundaries in 
steels with 18'/ chnimiuni and 8*, nickel h'. llomlre 
111 * lilt ami P Scliahnt'idi 1 Aith h tseuhottevw 7, 1S7 
‘»1 1 Ctirrosuin ot the giaiii-bonmlaru s ociurs in 

iiisit mtic, non rusting stttls w'lth IS', Cr ami S', Ni if 
t I rii li carbides an sepd in imely distribiitetl hum dining 
I'liipirmg tti about odd Sdd , ami tin suntmnthngs of the 
*ii nil bonmlarus thus become hiwti m Cr IW retlucmg 
tin C' loiiteiit 1(1 a max. ol 0.07', sigiegatioii of earbide 
111(1 disiiilegratioii ol tin gram lioiiiKlarics lan be avoided. 
\Uo, tin atldn. of earbnk pioiliutrs will lednce the soly. 

•»i t.irbitle in ansteipli to sueh intent that iiiteui yst. 

' oirosion IS preventt il , ailihi of Ti is partienlailx suitable. 

It 1 , possible to aggloiiieiate tilt earbides by unnealing, 
t pit tally afti‘i eold working, and to make them segregate 
”1 tin austenite grams so that tin grain -boundaries remain 
tui Iroin ear*»iile tilnis at siibseciinnt tempering. .A 
ini\id striieliire ol aiistenili and ft rrite provid to be 
I'lrin ul.irly resistant to toirosioii. If Ti is adiled the 
u 11 il lediictioii of elongation ami reiUiction of area at 7tM) 
't"<i .iccoi^fianyiiig grain-boiiml.irv corrosion and segrega- 
hoii oi carbide is liurdlv noticeable. Seven references, 

M. flarteiiheiiii 

Kxplanation of mechanism of corrosion fatigue and its 
application to sucker -rod failures. Plaine P. Wesi*ott and 

‘ Noiiiiaii Power. Oil Gas J. 32, No. Ori, OH, 70, 72 
The electrix*li<?ni . nature of eorrosion generally 
ttll . Ill the formation of pits whieh leads to marked 
tr.im coneii. When this reaches a value greater than the 
'’I'liii.iiice limit, cracks form at the base of the pits. 
Mhsi cracks are propagated by stress conen. until failure 
'“uir ‘ J. K. Strong 

Effect of organic coatings in preventing damage of metal 
siibjocted to stress .and corrosion. K. N. Speller and 


J. li. McCorkle. Otl Gus J. 32, No. 2:i, 78, 7-1(1 088). 

*J. R. Strong 

Electromagnetic thickness tester fgr corrosion-resisting 
coverings, h. Schweiter and S. Kiesshalt. II nkslojie u * 
KorroiiWn 8 , 88 4(1088). A method foi detg. thiekness 
of non -magnet le coverings for steel or iron. An electro- 
magnetie field is brnuglit up to the coating b\ means oi an 
eleetromagnet. The eiirreiit lequiied is measured, and 
from a eulibration chart the coating thickness can be detd. 

M. C. Rogers 

Eiffects of absorption of oxygen and nitrogen in fusion 
welding. Riigeii Ihwowursky and W. Kleiiieleiin. Arch. 
Ltsenhutteuw. 7, 2(l.'> H( 1088) . Tests with unalloyed 
wires of 0.02 O.l' , C and Ni-alloved w'lies ot 0 ()."» O.ITi'’^ 
C and 2 8..'//' Ni showed (hat a weld made with bale wire 
absorbs the greatest amts, ot N and (); welds made by 
autogenous welding methods ubsotb even It'ss than those 
made with covered electrodes, a. c lavors the absorption 
iiion* than d. c.; Ni ami Mn rctatd it. Tc%.ile sticngth, 
elastic limit and hardness increase, ami elongation, redi'c 
tion ill aiea and notch toughness decrease il by annealing 
abi»yc A I and slow ctHiling or b> tinipeimg at »>00 , cold- 
wofking and ti nipcring at 2r)0 or by natural aging the ex 
cess amts ot N. (> and C can be expt lied Ni-alloved 
autogenous wn4ds and ilei. weliK in.ide WMth covered Ni- 
alloyed electrodes behaved best uganisl aging loi a icr 
tain content of N and (). M II. 

Smelting sponge iron (C«rannikov) 4 Casting sjieeial 
elic. steels (Deeherl) 4 I'lne die-t trom the elie. pteeipi- 
tatois at the Vitkovici blast turiiaces (Wald) 4 . Tltta- 
light alloys of great strength (Pogodin) 2 Aromatic 
bases |addiis. to pteklmg sieidsl (|*r. pal. 7 lb, '.)(*!) 10. 
Mongateil iluiiie prodnctuMi from elee aics IV . S. pat* 

‘ I ,‘.l.8o,5()8) 4 Centrifugal app. for sipg ore pulfis (T. S. 
pat l,M84,4iK'») 1 Coaling Cii tir otliei alloys to pie 
vent eon osioii (r. vS pal 1,1(82, 1 o(i) 26. 

Ore concentration by flotation, hredeiiek (t Moses, 
Raymond W Hessand Robert L. Perkins (to liarielt Co I. 

V. S. 1,081,440, Nov. 7. A N-lree aromatic earbtievclie 
iiKTcuptan t'onipd. sueli as phenyl iiH'reuptnn is mixed 
with mnuTal pulps such as tht>se ol Cn sulfide ores jne- 
liiiiinarv to froth floration treatiiunit 

Use of tetrahydrofurfuryl zanthate as a mineral flotation 
reagent. Rlietherford If. Mailm. V S. 1,088,170, 
Oct. 81. 

Flotation cell suitable for use in ore treatment. \\ alter 
L. Shcclcr. r. S. l,082.OS0, Oct 24. 

Solubilizing ores Ralph V. Meyer (to .Meyer Mini nil 
Separation Co ). Ifrit. 800,088, Ang. 17, 1088. Si‘e 
Fr. 748,08.1 [C A . 27, 80().''»). 

Apparatus for mixing and * 'balling” ores to prepare 
them for sintering. Hclhtinc O Khigh (to American On* 
Reclamation Co.). IT S. l,08il,400, Oct. 24 Mech. 
teat tires. 

Ore treatment. Carl (Wiet/. Oer. r>70,8Si), May 10, 
1088. Addii. to TmUOLM ( ('. .1. 26, 4787). Metals arc 
obtained by beating biliiminons ores in the iircsciice ol air, 
the hot gases prodiiccil being led back into the ore under 
treatment . 

Treatment of ores. !. (». Farbeiiind. A.-Ci. (Oiistav 
Wiet/el and Wilhelm Haller, inventors). (»ir. 580,170, 
Oet. 18, 1088. in redueing Fe ores and other oxide ores 
with a ga.seoiis redueing agent, caking is imvcnied by 
mixing the ore with up to 5*’,' of a fmelv dividcil solid such 
us siMit, ground coal, graphite, an ulk. eaith oxide oi 
kaolin. 

Reciprocating pumps for liquids for the treatment of 
mineral ores. The General Ixlectrii* Co. Ltd., Herbert 

W. H. Gardiner and Ale.xander H. Jackson. Brit. 800.- 
4fK), Aug. 10. 1088. 

Treatment of iron and manganese ores. \\Teinigtc 
Stahlwerke A.-G. (Ur. .580,078, Oct. 18, 1088. Vv and 
ores are freed from As and Sb by treatment at a raised 
temp., preferably alfove 500“, with a mixt. of COj and a 
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reducing gjis, r. g., H, CO or a liydrocarlMin. The 
(Mnnpn. of Ih** gfis iiiixt, must Iw such that prodiictuMi of 
metallic Ke or Mii or^tlicir carbicU's is avoided. A suitable 
inixt. contains C( TiO 7n and CO nt) , or C<).. 70 00 
uild tl i‘fO lO'JJ;. The COa coiileiit ol tin gasi-s may lu 
raisf^fl toward the cikJ oi the puK'css. 

Treating manganese ore. Napoleon A. Laiiry (to 
Howard H. Oishop). C.^S. I,00U,4i;i, Oci 01 . Material 
such as hot ore fn>ni a rediitMiig furnace is leached with a , 
soln. of an NII 4 salt such as ( NIli) .S< )| wliich is capalile of 
forming a sol. tnanganous salt; Nllt is snimltaiicoiisly 
removed from the leaching liquid, and the Nll^ is then 
used to ppt. a Mn cotnpd. from the soln. obtained. 

Treating sulfide ores. Charles R. Kuzell. Brit. 
ilOO.tiOO, July .SI, BKW. Complex siillide ore contg. he is 
subjected to an intensive oxidation, thiTeby removing 
most of the S and forming a molten product in wlii(‘h most 
of the l*e is prt'sent as magnelite. Ores deficient m fuel ^ 
value are firet coned, or mixed with ore <»f higher sulfide- 
content. hAtraiieotis fm‘l may also Ik* used. The iiiolti-n 
product is subjected to a selective reduction by a gas or 
atomized ag<‘nt blown throiigli tin* iiii'lt or by a solid 
rediieiug agent mixed with tlie melt by means of a gas 
blown therethrough. A tilling fiiiiiai-i 01 barrel converter 
for carrying out the oxirlatam and reduction is described 
iduxes, r. g., CaC), Cal''v, that aie reiiuired in snbsi*qnent ^ 
operations are charged with the ore. S, IM>, /ii, Cd, eli 
pass off in the oxidation pnK’css. 'flu- reduction produces 
gasi*s contg. a further part ol the volatili eoiistitueiils, 
a FeO slag and a produel such as impure Cu eir Cu matte* 
which sc‘p.s. by gravity Irom the 1 m*< > slag. 'fhcCii-t'oiitg. 
product is treated in a ceMiverti r te» pre>due*e- Cu esintg. Au 
and Ag, any he pn*se*nt being slugge'd off and re-tiinie*el te> 
|he initial me*lt of eire* The- hV product eif the se*lec*live 
reduction is reduced m a fuel eirilectricallv he-aled funiace b 
by tri‘atme‘nt similar to the first reduction by m(*aiis eil, 
f. g., natural gas. The* Ca aluiiiiiiosilu'ate slag formed is 
worked up into peirtland (e*ment 

Roasting plumbiferous sulfide ores. Kemu-th W 
Young and Impt'iial Chemical Indusliies Ltd. Bril. 
.‘1115,70(1, July ‘Jl, B1.').'L BbS is n'covered irniii sulfide 
oie.s contg. small amts, oi l*b, #* g., pyrite s, by leiasting 
with a liinite'd supply of air 01 O-contg. gas in a teebiry, 
shaft kiln or iiie*ch. furnace so that the < ) is eiitirclv use*d up 
and a portion of the lie-ated mate-nal in e*on1ael with gas 
fri*e from (). An ()-lre*e gas, r. g., N and (oi) Mb, is 
introduced into the fiirnae-e in snnie-ie-nt eiuantitx and at 
such vedeK’ity, e. g., 12(1 ini. pe*r se*e., tei volatili/i and 
remove the BbS. The exit gases me cooleel, r. g., to l(M»", 
and the I'bS ppt., r. g., by an cleetre»‘,tatie pree'ipitator. 
The charge may be iiiixe*d with e-eike , ete., whe-reby S is 
evolveel, being eoiiui-nsed after lemeival ol the PbS. 
The gase's so obtained are, after re*mo\al eif ex«e*ss N, 
preferably used us the ()-free gas, being introduced wholly 
or in part into the eoiiibuslioii /.one or with the ()-r<»iitg. 
gu.ses as de.srribed in Brit. .*f5P,47S ( C. A. 26, 4U2.*1) to 
control the temp, of the eombustioii /one to about H(H1 
tUM)". Cf. r. /I. 2S, S7. 

Eliminating arsenic and antimony from iron and manga- 
nese ores. Vercinigte ,Stahlwerki- A.-O. Brit. .‘{P5,()5S, 
July 2(i. itm. vSi*e V. s. i,*i2:i,r)ii {C. A. 27, rmr^). 

Reducing oxide ores such as those of iron, chromium, 
etc. Donald M. Scott (to Buffalo Rlectrie Furnat'e 
Corp.) U. vS. 1 , Oct. .‘11. A coherent and 

adherent charge is formed of eonimiiiuted ore, reducing 
agent such us pitch m Si and (lux such as lime and sand, 
and the chargf' is ptogressively led through n hollow elec- 
trode of an elec, are furnace and toward (lie are end of the 
eie(*trode.s (which Is eiiclo.sed within uii inner wa\l in.side 
the furnace chamlier and out ol conUict with the elec- 
trodes, serving as a muffle). Various details of app. and 
operation are described. 

Reduction of iron ore. Karl H . Moll, Harold Kthering' 
Ion and David F. Smith (to A. O. Smith Corp.). U. S. 
1,934,082, Nov. 7. In the reduction of aVharge compris- 
ing a mixt. of F'c ore and flux in a vertically disposed shafts 
the charge is smelted in the lower portion of the shaft by 


the eombustioii of gas and preheated air, and in the up|H»r 
IKirtioii of the .shaft the charge* is reduced hy contact with a 
reducing gas ami witli heati*d gas(*s ascending from the 
lower |K>rtion of the hiniace. Reduc'iiig gases are added 
for l(H*ully c(Niling the* useending gases immediately aliove 
till* fKiiiit ol fusion, and the charge is drained from the 
Uise of the shaft as rapiilly as it is smelted. App. is 
desi'ribed. 

b Recovery of mdtals from ores, etc., by use of mercury. 
Fredus A. Thurston. IL S. l,9.‘).‘i,U).3, Oel. 31. In 
treating materials such as ores or the like with Hg, a 
(‘leaiising agent such as NfLh' or HOAe is also used and tJie 
friereiiri7i‘(l mass is heat<*rl, broken up after ccHiling, further 
treated with cleansing fluid, dried and oulverized. 

Apparatus for extracting gold from solutions such as sea 
water by adsorption with ferrous sulfide. Hersehel C. 
Parker. T. S. 1 , (X*t. 31. Various structural, 

1 mech and oiK*rative details are deserilx'ci. 

Extracting tin from oi^s. Louis A. Wood and Henry i,. 
Sulman. T. S. l,9.‘n,944, (X'l. 24. The ore is mi.xed 
wMth eat lxina(*i*ous material such as crushed coal and with 
CaCL soln. which serves as a chloridizing agent and also 
as a binder, and the mixt. is heated to effect distn. of the 
vSii 111 the form of eliloride. App. is desi*iibed. 

Recovery of metallic values from slag, lulward V, 

^ h'leming and Armand L. I.abbe (to American Smelting iSr 
Refining Co.). U. S. 1 ,932,f).5(», Oct. 31. A liath of 
miilten slag siicli as that contg. IM). Zn and Ag is tieutcd 
direct Iv with an air-gaseous iiiel mixt. contg. an excess of 
air, to maintain the slag in molten eonrlition and in eontact 
with an oxidizing atm., and is agitaterl to liberati* metals 
111 the form ol oxides which arc n-coveri-d App. is 
described. 

Metallurgical furnaces. Herai'iis \'aeiiiimsclniu*l/e A.- 
O. anti Wilhelm Roliii. (»cr. 577,1)57, June 2, 11133. 
Till* jirotective covers of the above fiiinai‘es arc filled with 
a gas lighter than air and forming an explosive mixture 
theiewitii, e, g., II, befoie the oven is operated and imp 
tied alter the operation is finished, the filling and em])tving 
taking plac-e at a dislance from the furnace. 

Furnaces for roasting ores. La NouvelU- Monlagne. 
Fr. 41,751, Apr. 13, 1933 Addn to 72f),339 (C ,4. 26, 
4923) 111 rousting ores conIg. powd. blends, all jmils of 

the eombnstion ehainber of the fiirtiaee are luamlaincd at a 
temp, above that of the decompn ot Z 11 SO 4 , and the 
loasted material is removed from the art ion ol the roasting 
gases befon being cooled below that decompn. ti-mp. 

Shaft furnace construction and operation for reducing 
ores such as those of iron Karl H. Moll, Haiold Ivther- 
ingtim and David F Smith (to A O. Smith Corp.). 
r. S. 1,934,0X1, Nov. 7. A mixt. of air ami gas is burned 
111 the lower portion of a verticallv disposed ore-rediictinn 
sluift.and a reducing gas is admitted into the shall at a 
jiomt above- the* point eif fusion eif the chaigi- Rf*diie.*e(l 
ami meiltcn material i^ withelrawii fixim the leiwer peirtieiii 
eif the shaft as fe>rrneeL 

Stirrer for superimposed -hearth furnace for roasting 
ores, etc. HinnlH>1dt-lViitzme)tore*ii A.-(». (*e*r. 5X0,- 

192, Oet. 17. 1933. 

Metal-melting furnaces. St(*phe‘ii Stahworth, James 
II. Clegg and James Stanworth. Brit. 3(»5,7(>(i, July 27, 
1933. 

Carbon- or graphite-tube furnace for melting carbides. 
Fried. Kntpp A.-O. Oe-r. 570,2I>3, Mav 17, 19^;!. Adelii. 
te> r)10,(>5(i \ r A. 25, 2(i79). 

Reversible regenerative rocking furnace for melti^ 
metals. Arthur Iv. Vogt and Ludwig Kirchhof. Brit. 
395,143, July 13, 1933. 

Regenerator suitable for use with blast furnaces. 
Albert J . Hulse (to H . A . Brassert & Co. ) . 1 1 . S. 1 ,933,- 

114, (X-1.31. 

Pressure control in furnace combustion chambers. 
Oeorge W, Smith (to John M. Ilopwood). IL S. 1,931,- 
90(4, Oct. 24. Various slruetural and operative details 
are described, suitable for control of* furnaces such as 
thcKse ioT metallurgical punJose.s. 

Muffie furnaces. Willoughby S. Smith, Henry J- 
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Giiniutt and Walti-r F. Ran^l. Brit. SHfl,:!?!, July 13, 
In the nianuf. of sheet, wire or strip frotn ingots of 
Ni (alloys) the ingots arc raised to tlie timip. necessary for 
working in a combustion -heated mufllc furnace in which 
the muffle is formed of fm^clay with an internal lining of 
Cr-Ni alloy. 

Vertical cemreyer oven suitable for foundry cores. 
Charles A. Damett and Harry W. Steindorf (to Foundry 
Kquipnient Co.). U. S. 1,934,9(14, Nov. 14. Structural 
and inech. features. 

Apparatus for heating metal^siabs and rolling them into 
sheete. Florence C. Higgert/jr. (to I'nited Fnginwnng 
9i Foundry Co.). U. S. 1,9312, ri()4, Oct. 31. Midi, 
features. • 

Transportable container foi:^ molten materials, e. g., 
metal, slag, which may serve also as a ladle or mixer. 
John D. Pugh. Tlrit. 39(i,221. Aug. 3, 1933. 

Sampling liquid metals. Charh's K. Francis anti Paul 
H. Giiycr. V. S. l,933,42r>, Oct. 31. A device is tlc- 
scrilH'il which is inunersed in molten nu'tul such as an alloy 
steel to obtain a sample which is ('hilled on the device and 
then stripped off. 

Apparatus for spraying molten metals such as lead, tin 
or zinc. Donald D. Taylor (to Advance Kngineering 
Corp.). II. S. 1,9.34,H91, Nov. 14. Various structurul, 
niech. and operative details are desc'ribt^d. 

Mold materials. John A. Oann (to 3'he Dow Chemical 
Co.). Brit. 39(»,(»4ri, Aug. 10, M)33. Mg (alloys) or 
other readily o.\idi/.al)le nit'tals are cast in molds having 
hydrofluoboric acid or a volatilizable stilt tliereol incorpo- 
rated in the molding eoinpn.; 1 3'’^ of the aeidor0.r> 10^*; 
ut the NHt •’alt may be used, with or without other protec- 
tive agents, e. g., (NH 4 )ySl) 4 , NH,F, NHiCl, NH»Bt. 
(NHtl SOt, NIltHvSO,, S, Ihhih. 

Ingot mold. Charles \V. Meyers and Waltei h. Mun- 
ford. U. S. l,933,r)30, Oet. 31. Strnetinal featnies ate 
described of an ingot mold having an induet ion ('oil fot 
heating the iippir portion 

Molds suitable for iron-foundry use. Harry P Kinihei 
(to Frb-Jovee Foundry Co.). V. S. l,93o,.3(»2, Nov. 14. 
Permanent molds are lorined of chroiiit' (»re 3, fused silica 1 
and bcfitoiiite I part. 

Sand molds for casting magnesium, etc. Maurice N. 
Lacell (to Biitish Ma^ium, Ltd.). IL S. 1, 930, .591, 
Nov . 14 . N H I lluoride or boratt* ( suitably in a proportion 
of about or less) is mi\(‘d with the saiicl ('oiitacting with 
Mg or other like (»asilv oxidi/able iindcds. 

Apparatus for pressure die casting of metals such as 
magnesium. John K. Hov (to Dow Chenneal Co.), 
r S. I,932.S23, Oet. 31. VaricJiis slruetnrul and opera - 
live details are described. 

Cast metal stair treads, etc. Donald S. Connelly and 
Theodore J. Hahn (to Wcnister Products Ine.). 1’. S. 
l,934,r>92, Nov. 7.« Cast metal particles sueh as stair 
treads are fornietl with spaced stratifieatitais* of wear- 
re-iisting niatc'rial sueh as steel plates carrying earboriiii' 
diim embedded in them. Cf. ('.A. 2*7 1 47(il . 

Making hollow articles such as balls or shells from cast 
metal such a^ brass or bronze. Arthur A. Si'hup]) (to 
I'lederickseii Co.). U. S. 1,934,239, Nov. 7. Various 
details of app., operation and temp, control are deseribed. 

Metal compositions. ]*'loyd C. Kell(*y (to The British 
I honison ^Houston Co. Ltd.). Blit. 39(i,129, Aug. 3, 
1933. A .shitered hard metal eonipn. consists of Cb 
‘arliide, Tu carbide in excc’ss of the Cb carbide and a 
nietal cenuMitiiig material coii.sistiiig of metal (s) of the Fe 
Kioiip and W and (or) Mo, the carbides forming the major 
portion of the eonipn. Powd. Ta and Cb carbides are 
ground with a mi.\t. of,*r. g., Fe and Mo, and the mixt. is 
hvrlraulically pressed to the de.sired shape and fired in a 
‘losed graphite tube in a H fiinmce at 14(K)- l(MK)® or, 
after pressing, the mixt. may be fired at 8(K) IKK)®, 
sliaped or out to the desired size and then fir^d at I4(K) 
1»*(H)®. For use a tcKil bit the cemented carbides may 
he Cu brared to a steel shank. Cf . C. A . 27, 5299. 

Metallic compositions. N. V. Molybdenum Co. and 
f*aul 6chwartzkopf. Brit. 395,745, July 17, 1933. In 


*1 amipns. consisting of 1 or more hard metals, e. g., W, Mo, 
Ta, bonded by 1 or more soft metals, e. g.f Ag, Au, Al, Cii, 
Pi, Sn, Zn, the hard nietal in the poK'd. form in which it iq 
obtained from its. eompds. or ores is sintered or melted and, 
if desired, huinmered, rolled or otherwise meehanieully 
worked and then finely powd. before bonding with the soft 
metal, 'fhe eomposite material may be heated and 
chilled or othenvise tri'ated to obtain a line cryst. striii'- 

2 tiire. Articles may Ik* made having difTerent proportions 
of hard nietal in dilTerent parts. Other metals, e. g., Ti, 
V, Zr, Co, Cr, Ni, l'*e, may be incorporated in the alwive 
eoinpns. 

Metallic compositions. Chrysler Corp. Brit. 395,195, 
Aug. 3, 1933. Porous f1e.\ible elements for imiertion 
Ix'tweeii the leav(‘s ol a himiiiuted spring are made by 
mixing Cn K), sponge he .SS.,5 and graphite 1.5 parts, 
togeUuT with a small amt. of volatile lubrii'ant, e, g., 

3 petroleum, stearic acid, ('oiiipressing under high pressure, 
sintering ut about 2l()0''h. in a noii-oxidi/.iilk or reducing 
atm. and then qut*nching with (»il before eiMiling or im- 
mersing in oil after ('ooliiig. Tlit* iMiroiis elements may 
also be similarly made from a iiiixt. of powd. Cu S5, powd. 
Sii 13 and graphite 2 parts, with a sinull amt. of stearic 
acid. 

Metallic powder. Soe. anon. Li* Carbone. Brit. 
^ 395,250, Aug. 3, 1933. Con tael pieces for elve. switches, 
^ etc., and carbon brushes are made of C with which is 
ineorponited a powd. base metal coated with an unoxidiza- 
ble int tal, e, g., Cn eotiled with Ag. A suitable powder 
may be made by dropping jxiwd. Cu through a 300-niesh 
sieve into a AgNC)* sohi. eontg. 2.5 g. Ag per 1. 

Metallic powders such as disintegrated bronze foils. 
Frwiii K.rainer (to HartstoiT-Metall A.-O.). H. S. 

I, 9.32,711, Oct. 31. In elTecting disintegration by tig* 
*» aitioii of balls in a rotary drum, the proper proiKirtums of 

nietallie particles and balls to obtain high effleieney in out- 
put ot the fiowder is detd. by placing a quantity of the 
balls in tlie (Inmi, supplying nietallie particle's to tlie 
(Inini until the output of the powder rises to a distinct 
max., and then supplying more balls until the output of 
the p(»wder falls to a min. and subseciuently rises to a 
second inns, higher than the first max. 

Apparatus for briqueting metal shavings. Waldeniar 
^ Lindemaiiii. CUr. 585,325, Oet. 25, 1933. 

Smelting solid substances with high melting point. 
Mathias h'raiikl (to S(x!icU* oxythemiique). Brit. 39(i,- 
f)98, Aug. 3, 1933. In a shaft furnace for the production 
of Si-Im* or carbides, the reduction of ores or the melting 
of steel scrap the I’harge is agglomerated or sintered in the 
upiH-r jiart of the shaft so that it will form a self-sustaining 
column spaced from tin* enlarged lower part where the 
7 Tindting is elTeeteiL 

Separating metals such as nickel and copper by selective 
oxidation of their chlorides. Kayniond (L Brown (to 
Sulphur ife Smelting Corj).). U. S. 1,933,752, Nov. 7. 
A mixt. of oxidi/alile uiihyd. iin*tallie chlorides such us 
€'hlori(l(*s of Ni and Cu or Co is treated with an oxidizing 
gas such as air at a temp, promoting oxidation, and 
sufTieient Cl is introduced into the reaction zone to inhibit 
oxidulion of at 1(*Hst one of the chlorides of lesser reacta- 
® bilily with O, while oxidizing other chlorides present. 

Treating lead to remove oxidizable and chloridizable 
constituents such as zinc Jessc' O. Betterton and Yurii 
F. Lelx-ilelT (to Aineru'iin Smelting & Uehniiig Co.). 

II. S. 1,934,485, Nov. 7. Portions are ronthiuously 
withdrawn from a lialh of the material, subdivided into 
parts which an* treated with a cliloridizing agent such as Cl 
and with an oxidizing agent such us air, resp., by which 

9 mater Ikl such as Zn is removed as chloride and oxide; 
nnreacted P)> and pnxluets of ri'aetion are returned to the 
tiath and the oxide and c'hloride an* caused to form an 
oxychloride slag which seps. and is removed from the 
surface of the metal. App. is desiTibcd. 

Apparatus fof treating metals as in the removal of zinc 
from lead. Jesse O. Betterton and Yiirii B. I-idxfdeflF (to 
"American Smelting* & Kctinhig Co.). U. S. 1,934,479, 
Nov, 7. Structural and mecli. features. 
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Treating metal before working. Nikolaus lin-Kgcr 
(to Anton Kiiip'^ Fritz Krassl, Hugo Roth, Rudolf Knips 
gild lU'rlu rt Sc'liallcnberg-Krassl (ttuding us C. 'i'. IM/old 
ife Co*) ) . Rrii. Aug. ;}, \\m Addii. lo;ir,7,7;fS 

(('. A. 27, 121121). Mital w«)rk pkc» s, r. /»., IuIk's, an* 
prcpd. for drawing as di-scTibod in .']*i7,72S and llu*n coated 
with a latty siibstaiicc, e. g , by ininiersioti in a bath roiitg. 
laic, French chalk, soapslone, graphiti , FbO, etc., with 
oil and turpentine. 

Chilling metals. Foinosni'Werke Cf. in. b. H. (RoluTt 
Feix, inventor). (ler r)77,711, June .*», lbo.'l Fectiii 

substances an* used as chilliiiK agi'iits for hardening steel 
and similar metal alloys. 

Carbonizing metallic articles hiedolf J. JVterson. 

C. S. 1 Nov V \'ar«»iis iletails of ajip. and 

operation are described. 

Carburizing metals Roysel J Cowan (to Surface 

Combiisiioii C<»rp.) . I' S. 1 Oet. 24. Milalto 

be earbnri/ed^siieli as steel, is pusse<l, in the same diieetion 
as a eurhiiti/mg throngli sneeessive heat /ones of a 
single ehuiiiluT, tin* first /one oi uhieh is niaintairied ala 
lower temp, tlian tlie sueeeidiiig /om and formed of 
iiiateriul sneli as ‘*ealori/ed” iron or steel v\hieh is less 
active as a catalyst than sleil in assisting in the thermal 
deeonipn of a hydroeaibon gas with liberation of siKit, 
the sijt'eeediiig /one being maintained at carbun/ing temp. 

Pickling and cleaning metals Robinson Hrotheis lAd., 
IViic W. Puikesiind Chalk*'’ I). Mitchell Hril. 

July 20, lOilO A substaiu*e toi use u*- <i restraiiier in 
pi(*kliiig F'e or steel <n as an ingreda'iil lor eleamiig them 
|>rior to painting is piepil by heating with S or S chloride 
a ini\ eonsisting inainlv ol hoiiiologs oi pyridine and 
i|Uinoline, separately or mi\e*d in any propeirtiems, but 
Wiie4i may alsei e'eaitain eithe'r eye-lie iiitieigeiienis liasi's, 
f. g., piperieliiK* base*s e>r the elipipendvls A prefe‘rre*d 
im\ IS that e’emmiereially kiieiwii as heavy pyrieiiiie base's. 
Ill an e\aniplt the pieidne t is imxe'd with I 1 >S() 4 , iinpiintie's 
that s<*p ate* leinoveMl and the lieiuiel then blown with 
sle-uin. C'ase-in, gliu , si/e*. ‘aillite* e*e‘llnlose lye, eU may 
be aeldeel to titeiduee a ireilhing restiaiiiei wliie'h ele'cre'ase*s 
ae'iei spiu> ami iae'ilitati's subseeine'iit ie*nioval eif elitt ftoiii 
the nie'tal. 

Pickling iron and steel, (korge. L. Mugoiin (to Riibbet 
iSe*rvu*e Laborateirus Co.). I’. S. 1 ,U.*J2,r»ri.‘{, Oet. .‘11. 

A solii. of nsSt )4 IS nse'd >vith a small piopeirtieai ot an 
luhibitoi ceiiiiiirising a leuction fuodiict ot a fnllv sttd. 
uhphatli' amine’ anel a iii<*ie*apte)be*n7othiaiole siu’h as the 
re-aetiein product oi (C'lljhNi with 2 iiiereaptoben/eithi- 
a/eile Ct ('. A 27. 1207. 

Metal pickling baths Jame's II. (kave-ll 1'. S. 

1 ,0>f2,0!o, Oet. 24 'I'he ae-fion eit fKillis such as dii. uoid 
used feu fuekling me tal is eeiiitrolk-el by use* eit a brir|tie't e>f 
a d. tel sink in the bath anel which is e'oiiipose*el e>f com- 
immiteel soliel inliilntnig iiiatetial such as di'e^-teilylthio- 
iiri'a anel a 'Milastnig :ige*iit" eeuiipiisiiig an alk. substaiu’e* 
such as NaA'Oi for teaetmg with the bath solii to prodiuH* 
a gas for dismte-gratmg and dispeTsiiig the material of the 
brique t. Cl. (' .1 27, TiOIS. 

Apparatus for treating wire rod in pickling, and Bulling 
and lime dipping chambers. Janie’s S. Phifer (lei Amen 
can vSteel and W'lie Co. of Ne‘w Jersey). T. S. I .Ik'W.rsk'i, 
(k-t. ol Stiuctiiral and me*e'h. fe*atiiies. 

Apparatus for conveying metal sheets, etc., through 
acid baths, furnaces, etc. Hubert S. 'riiomas and Win. R. 
Davies. (k*r 084,410, Se*pt. 10, '1 his eoi res|)oiids 

to ibit. ;i()0,4:)7 {(’. .4 27. 4:»r>). 

Apparatus for annealing coiled wire or rod. Carl J. 
Toll (tei Anie'iie.in Ste*el and Wire* Co. eif Ne*w Je*rse*y). 
U. S. 1,0T{,4-0I, ()e*t. .‘H . Slrnetnral fe'aliires. 

Box-annealing ferrous sheets and plates. Rufus f:. 
/ininiennan (to Anieriean Sheet anel 'I’in Plate Co.). 
U. S. 1 ,0.*k*l,ril0, 1 Vt. .’ll. Siieking of the metal sheets in 
box-aiiiiealiiig is prevented by treating the rolled and 
pickled sheets or plates by immersion in ai^aq. soln. eimtg 
ZnSOi 0.001 0.2''f previous to piling and annealing the^ 
material. 

Tempering. Josi'ph II. Southern. Brit. .’105,000, 


July 27, 10.T1. Rolled sleef rod, especially for springs, 
is quic'kiy craded in turbulent water. App. is describc'd. 

Aluminum. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Johannes Brode, 
Call Wursler ami Krieh Biittgeiiliaeli, inventors). Ger. 
582..')0K, Aiig. 17, nm, Addn. to .58l,;il0 (C. A, 27. 
.50I0). See U. S. 1,8.54,084 (C. A, 26, .*{10;i). 

Aluminum. .Aluminium Ltd. Fr. 740,008, July 27, 
1023. 'Phe hardm’ss of the surface of A1 or A1 alloys is 
iiiereased by eaustng u difTusioii of Mg into the .surface. 
The surlacc is covered with finely divided Mg aud heated 
to above 2.50'‘. Fr. 740,fi00, Al-Mg alloys contg. 

Mg have higher resistance to corrosion if the Fe impurity 
is kept Ik'Iow O.P'r' and below the amt. of Si. 

Working aluminum and maintaining; its ductility. 
Will. 'P. h.niioi (to Aluminuin Co. of Anierieu). U. S. 
J,03],01.’i, Oct. 24. Ill opeiations such as wire drawing, 
the metal is coiiiimiously worked at a temp, below the 
temp, at which sulistantial metal reerystn. takes place, 
to a eioss section giealt-f than that finally desired, a sub- 
stantial portion of flu* lu*at induced in the metal by the 
working is removed, and the metal is then worki-d to 
ilesired cross section. App. is deserilied. 

Working aluminum to form rods, bars, wire or the like. 
Raymond T. Whit/el (to Aluminum Co. of Anierieu). 
r. S l,93l,V)12, Oct. 24. The metal is ]irngreshivelv hot- 
woiked and is rapidly progri’ssively cooled from its hot- 
working temp to a temp, not higher than alKiut 100" to 
give it u siibstaiilially iinitorm internal si met lire through- 
out its length. App. is described. 

Extracting cobalt. 1. (L harbeiiind. A.-G. Brit. 300,- 
717, Aiig. 8, 10.33 Co intxoscK-urboiiyl (1) and (or) 
Co nitrosyl are obtained by acting with NO, ii necessary 
together with CO, upon Co, or a material euntg. Co as 
natal or in a stale Irom wliieh it can be reduced to metal by 
the n‘du(*ing gases present such as exce.s.s CO. When 1 is 
produced, the NO may be wholly or in part replaced by 
siibstaiii-es sur>plymg it, c. g., nitrates. Substances, e. g., 
Cii, that iai-ilitate tin* production ot the nitroso eonipds. 
may be ailded. The nitroso compels, may be burnt, or 
thermallv »let*oinpd in the preseiiei* of inert gases, to lorm 
Cot), th(*rmallv deiompd. in the presence of reducing 
gases, r g , II, to lorm Ce» <»r treated with strong niinerat 
acids to form Co salts. Among e.xamples an industrial 
waste contg CaSOi am! oxides oi Fe, Cu and Co is dried, 
rednetd by 11 at 381)“ and treated with CO contg. NO 
at Hid 180 to produce 1. 

Distillation retort for zinc. 'J'he Ni’w Jt-rsey Zinc Co. 
(nT. 577.801, June b, 1033. 

Heat-treating white iron castings. Anson llayes. 
Fdwaid F. Walker and Joseph J. White (to Industrial 
hurnaei Corp.). C. S 1,032,(W)'I, Oet. 31. In order lo 
obtain a product ol high tensile strength and some duc- 
tility, the iron is subiecled to a temp, above the crit 
temp, for a siiflicient tj^me to decompose substantiallv all 
ot till ma^sivi cimi-ntiti, thi*n quickly cooled to a temp, 
below the crit. range to prevent further deeoinpn. of 
eemeiitite, reheated to a temp, in or just above the crit. 
range for a sullkieiit time to I'lTeel structural rearraiige- 
fiieiits and reslrieteil ehem. deeoinpn. oR the pearlitk* 
eeiiientile, and the heat treatment is teniiinated while 
the eombiiu-fl C eonleiit of the iron is greater than 0.45*,, 
Cf .1.27, 420f.. 

Heat-treating malleableized cast iron. Carl jL Laiieii- 
slein (to Link- Bell Co.). V. S. 1,034,313, Nov. 7. 
Ill oriler to improve its strength, malleableized cast iron is 
healed iiiitiully to just slightly lielow tlie-elTeetive practical 
C-eoinbiniiig temp, and is held at that temp, for a time 
siiflieieiil to attain uniformity, then raised to a temp, 
definitely above the elTeetive «,)ruetical C-conibiniiig 
temp., then qiieiKhed and reheated to a temp, below the C- 
eoiiibining temp. 

Apparatus for making wrought iron. F'redrik H. Wille 
(to A. M. Byers Co.). V. S. 1,033,577, Nov. 7. Struc- 
tural and mech. features. 

Hardening iron and steel. Maschinenfabrik Augsburg* 
NiinilHTg A.-(;. Gvt. 58f.,45l), Oct. 21, 1933. Iron and 
steel are carburized by cementation, then super(icially 
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decarburizec! in knuwn manner, and the decarlmrized 
portion is finally nitrogcnated. 

Steel production. Karl H. Moll and Harold Ethcring- 
ton (to A. O. Smith Corp.). U. S. Nov. 7. 

A niixt. of flux, carbonaceous material and ore is charged 
into a shaft furnace, the carbonaceous niaterial being 
suflficient to provide a C content in the melted he of about 
().;i l.r>% and insufiicient to provide fi»r melting the Fe 
liy combustion. A flame burning hydrcK'arf Km material 
is blown on the charge at the Imttoin of the shaft for 
melting reduced Fe in the presence of the flux and car- 
i)onaeeous matiTial. A shallow zone is prfwidc'd, contg. 
reduced Fe, flux and solid C, above tin* nieltiiig flame, by 
adding hydrwatilion gases b) the ascending products of 
combustion a short distance above the flame in quantities 
suflicieiit to reduce the ore atTlie rate of melting and to 
reduce the temp, of the gases below sintering temps, of the 
unreduced ore. App. is desiTibed. 

Steel. George !•*. Jaubert. Hrit. Aug. 1, 

19.‘i;i. Cylinders or Ixittles for storing compre.ssed gases 
are made of steel eontg. at least 1)8*', Fe with C about 0.42, 
Ni alamt 0.02, Si at least 0.2 and S and F together about 
O.OO^'o, the remainder consisting of varying amts, of Mn, 
Si, Cr and Mo. 'I'he steels may be ma<le by inciting steel 
eontg. C and Si with terro-alloys contg. Mn, Cr, Ni and 
Mo prejid. in an elee. furnace or ahiininothermicallv. 

Steels. Etablissenients Jaeob Holl/ii. Fr. 4 1,0 hi, 
l‘eb. lo, 10:W. Addn. to 720.7:g2 ( C. A. 26. 102r»). 
The pioeess ol Fi . 720,782 is applied to steels etmtg. Co 
10 lo, C about 0.7r» and Cr o 0^,', with <ir without W 
iss. 

Steels. Akt.-Ges. vorm. Skodawerke in Pilseii. It. 
'< 10,r)08, July 20, 1088. The surface of aiisteiiitie steels 
and alloys is haidened by eausing an iiistaliili/ation of the 
•y phase at the surfaet*, by removing Iroin the surface the 
elements preserving the phase (C, Mn, Ni, C<i, etc.) or 
iiitrcMhiemg elements t educing the phase (Si, Al, P, As, 
Cl , Mo, V, Sn, 1 1, <*te. ) , so that the surfai'e passi‘s toother 
phases sueh as the niarlensite, pearlite, ete., labile the core 
n tains its original structun*. 

Low -silicon steel strips. James A. Sargent (to Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co.) 1’. S. 1,088,188, (let, 81. In making 
|nw-Si steel strqis with a dielcelrie siirfuee eoating, the 
iiu-tal IS hot rolled and a hot rolled ilieleetnc surfai'e sc*ale 
IS formed on it, and the seale is then cold-rolled into the 
Mirfaet of the rnetal 

Nitrided steel articles. lulonard Houdreniont (to 
Nitiiilloy Corp.). r. S. 1 ,0.‘»4,(i/2, Nov, 7. An alloy 
c oiitg. Fe together with C 2, Cr 12 and W 0.8' , is suitable 
In! mamif. of articles such as die'?, toothed wheels or 
healings the surface of winch may be nitruU'd. 

Nitrified steel. Wilhelm Kroll. tier. r>77,(»87, June 2, 
lo:;;> Steel eontg. Be is chilled and nitrified during the 
t» niperiiig iiroeess. 

Open-annealed steel and iron sheets. Win. 11. Payne 
(•» Aiiienoan Rolling Mill Co. ) . C . S. 1 ,082,001), ( )cl ..81. 
wheels are first open -annealed and a thin scale is then 
iortiied over any exposed liare metal of the open -annealed 
piocliiet jirior to pickling, by annealing the sheets at sueh 
low tumps, that the prodiiet is not deprived of its opeii- 
.innealed characteristics, and the sheets are then inckled. 

Silicon steel. Edward M. Freeland. U. S. 1,082,800, 
24. till making products sncli as “electrical steel “ 
tup, the material is subjected to heavy reduction by eold- 
"tnk, lu'ated to remove part only of the strain thus im- 
pirleil, ecMiIed and then annealed. App. is desiTilied. 

' S. 1.082,807 relates to a pnn'ess involving easting a 
*t'el ingot of desired Si content and rolling it through 
I’.issi s eNtendiiig in tin* same direetion to form shts'ts of 
‘It sired elec. pro]MTties. App. is desiTibed. I' . S. 1 ,082,- 
eUinis as a new product elee. strip steel contg. Si 2.75 
’ whicli may Iw produced as described in U. S. 

I ,'^82,800 and has a watt-loss property not more than alioiit 
1 1 watts per lb. ^n 24 gage thickness, decreasing as thi* 
iliu kiu'ss of the strip decreases. 

Blectrical strip steel suitable for motors, dynamos, 
trunsfermers, etc. Edward M. Freeland. II. S. 1,082,- 


309, Oct. 24. Steel contg. Si 8 may be treated as 
described in U. S. 1,082,800 (preceding abstr.) s<» that the 
watt-loss property of the resulting Mrip material is not 
more than alxuit 0.08 watt per lb. in 24 gage tliiekueSs and 
decrease's as the thick]ie,ss of the strip decreases. 

Alloy steel for high-grade bore-hole casings such as 
those for oil wells. Herbert Bueliholtz (to Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke A.-G.). IT. S. 1,031,717, Oet. 24. A steel 
is used eontg. C 0.1 0.4, Si 0.7 l.O, Mn 0.0 2.0, Cr 0.2 
(kO, Cii 0.7 I..*! and Al 0.1 0.2'’( , having a yield point 
55 kg. p'T sep Him., tensile strength (iO kg. per sq. niiii., 
elongation 22' r, rediielioii of an a 58'’^, iiotehed-bai 
tenacity 0 in. kg. per sq.eni., resistance to oscillation 40 kg. 
per sq. iiiiii. 

Alloy steel. Robert C. Becker and Franklin H. Allison, 
Jr. (to Crucible Steel Co. of America). U, S. 1,084,520, 
Nov. 7. All alloy steel having a “tinil-pniof “ essentiallv 
ausleiiitie structure which is not sotteiic'd suflleii'iitly by 
tempering to substantially decrease its Uiol rTsistanee, anil 
which is suitable for jail burs, ite., contains C 1.25 1.75, 
Cr 1 8, Mo. I 8 and Ni 8.5 7.0',, the remainder being 
Fe except for elements prisent norniiilly and in uiiioiints 
not adversely ufTeeting the charaeteiistics of the alloy. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4522. 

Heat-treating alloys. Fried. Rrupp Brit. 80ri,- 

88;j, July 81, 19,88. Articles or parts of maehiiiery that 
n'cpiire a high strength at elevated temp., r. g., valvc*s for 
internal eonibustioii eiighu's, an madi* from an aiistenito- 
iiiartensitic transition alloy steel eontg. C 0.8, Ni 10, Cr 4 
and W 18. 8’hu Ni may la* replaced wholly or partly by 
Mil aiifl the VV' wholly or partly by Mo or V. 8'hc- steel is 
first f}iienehed from a sufliciently high temp, to give it an 
austenitic structure, r. g., 12(M)*', and is thc*n reheated 
to aliove till' austenite -inartensi tic crit. range, e. g-?, 
aliont 800”. 

Bearing alloy. Mefidlhntten Sehaeier 8r Si'hael A.-(>. 
eVr, 577,772, June 8, 1988. A lieanng alloy of the ternary 
system Sn vSb Pb eontg. Cd consists oi 10 55', Sn, 10 
80*’^ Sb, 0.2 8.0', Cd, 0.5 7.0'’, Ni and the remainder 
Pb. Cu and As may also be present in amts, of 8.0 8.5 
and 0.5 1.0',, n'sp. 8'he alloy is iiselul foi hK'oniotive 
bearings. 

Bearing metal. Oskar Brandeiiberger. T. S. 1,9.84,- 
580, Nov. 7. A iH'aring metal is formt'd of Cu, Sn, Zn, 
Pb and up to 4' , S which serves to nnprovi' the durability. 

Hard alloys. Wolfram ^ Miilybdaen A.-(i. Swiss 
lt»2,517 to 102,520. Sc'pt. 1, 1988. A hard metal alloy 
contains a carbide such as 'PiC or TaC, and an alloy of 
metals of the 4th to 0th groups and of the Fe group fusing 
iK'tweeii iri(M)” and 2000", such as KuW, CoW', FeW, he- 
Co-W, Cr Co-W, or Cr-Co (102,517). Ilanl tools are 
made from WC, 20'', of a low -in. auxiliary metal .such as 
Fe or Co and a carbide of a metal of the llh to 0th groups 
convertible to a nitride, sueh as TiC, TaC or ZrC. 8'hese 
are sintered in an elee. furnace in an atm. of N ( 102,518) . 
The WC may lie sintered with u low-in. metal as lu'fore, 
but also with mixed crystals eontg. a hard carliide sueh as 
TiN-l'aC, TaN-TaC, TiN-TiC or TaN-TiC (102,519). 
Hanl tools are also made by pressing and sintering a ])ow- 
der contg. a hard carbidt' .such as WC and a low-ni. metal 
sueh as Fe, Co or Ni ( 102,520). Cf. A . 27. 5710. 

Magnetic alloys. The General ICleetric Co. Ltd. C«er. 
581,07.8, Aug. 1, 1988. Addii. to 571.288 (C. A. 27, 
8489) . See Brit. 845,780 {(\ A. 26, 418) . 

Magnetic alloy. Kinzoku'/airyo Keiikyusho (Hakani 
Msisuiiioto, inventor). Fr. 749,718, July 28, 1988. 
Magnetic alloys for idee, app., etc., contain Si 0.5 10, 
Al ().5-l0'rj- and Fc the rest. Ni, Co, Cr, W, Mo, Mn, V, 
Ti, Sii^nd Zn less than 10, Mg, Sb, 'l a and Be less than 5 
and B, Cu or P less than 2^{ may also be present to 
improve the magnetic propertii'S and malleability. 

Sintered alloys. 'Fool Metal Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Brit. 395.184. July 18. 1988. Addti. to .891 .984 ( C. A . 27, 
.'k8()l). In a modification of the hard alloy for tools and 
working implements described in .891,984 the Ti carbide is 
wholly or partly n?|)laced by another hard Ti coinpd., 
IS. g., Ti nitride or boride or a niixt. of such coinpds. 
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Alloy suitable for storage -battery terminals, etc. 

Felix Nicudiiiio.® U. S. N»)v. 14. In prcpg. 

a corrosion -resisting blloy, a prcliniiiiary alloy eoiitg. Sn, 
Sb aigl Cu is melted and then ln*ati*d with Hi phosphate, 
ZnO and CuS 04 » followed by the addii. of Hg, and the 
alloy thus prepd. is formed into articles such as laittery 
posts without substantial change of t(‘nip. 

Aluminum alloys. Robert '1'. Wood (to Aluminum Co. 
of America). II. S. 1 Ocl. 111. An alloy which 

forms good eastings eoiituins A1 together with Mg 2 P and 

Ca 0.01 2.0%. 

Aluminum alloys Imdwig J. Weber (to Aluniinuni 
Co. of Ainericaj. U. vS. Oct. .'11. Alloys 

wtiieli have high lesislanee to torrosion eontain Al to- 
gether with Mg O.l 2.0, Si O.ti 2..") and /r 0.1 I.tt',, 
and are siibstuntially Irei* ftoiu Cu exeept as an niipuiitv. 

Aluminum alloys Kobeit 'I' W<ku 1 and Otto II. ileil 
(to Aluiiiituii|^Co. of Aiiieru a) . I' . S 1 l let. 2I . 

Alloys which aie suitable tor lasting eoiii|)rise Al together 
with Mg 1 S, Zii 0..'i 0 0 and Ca 0.1 2 0^, 

Aluminum alloys. Robert '1 Wood (to Aliuiniuiiii Co. 
of Aiiierieu). S. l,022,S.‘{r, (let .*11. Alloys wdiieh 
form g«K)d eastings erMitain Al togetlu t with Mg about 1' t , 
Mil about 0-V,( and C.i about ().2\ 

Aluminum alloys. Walter A. Diaii and Louis W*. 
Kempf (to AhitJiiniiiii Co of America). 1'. S 1 ,0.*{2,S2S, 
0('t. 21 . Alloys which have good propel ties al high tt‘iiips. 
contain Al together with Mg 1 IT) and Co 0.2 
U. S. 1,022,K!P relates to alloys eoiitg Al togither with 
Mg 2.0 7..’) and Ni 0.2 2.0' , . L . b. 1 .022, MO relates to 
alloys eontg. Al logethei with Mg 2 S, Mu 0.5 4.0 and 
Ni 0.5 '1.0*;. 

Aluminum alloys. Walter A. I H an and Louis W. 
^etnpl (to Ahiinimmi Co. of Aimriea) V. S. I,U22,S4l, 
(let. 21 . Alloys of high physical and tensile (iropeities at 
elevated ti*m|»s. and wliieli are suitable foi ('astiiig contain 
Al together with Mg 2 H, Mii 0.5 *1.0, Ni 0 5 -I 0 anti Co 
0.1 2.0'\ . IL S. 1,022..S12 lelates to otherw'isi sniiilar 
alloys eontg. Cr 0. 1 2 0* < instead ot Co. I*. S 1 ,022, SI2 
lelates to similar alloys w'hieh mav eoiitaiii, iiisUad of Co 
or Cr, about 0.1 0.75', ot 'li, /.i, V, Mo or W. I . S. 

1 ,022,H<1 1 relates to alloys siniilai to those ol I SI ,0.{2,.S4 1 
eontg. Cu 0.5 4.0', iiisteail of t'o V. S 1 ,022.S‘t5 
relates to alloys eontg. Al togetliei with Mg 2 0 7.5, 
Ni 0.2 2.0, and Sb or Ib (or a total of both) 0.05 0.4' ^ 

IL S. l,fl22,H-Pi relate.s to alloys eontg. .Al together with 
Mg 2 S, Mil 0.5 1.0, Ni 0.5 4 0 and Sb oi Hi (or both 
together) 0.05 0.4','. IL S l,022,S-t7 lelates to othei- 
wise similar alloys eontg. also Cn 0 5 1 .0' , . L. S. I ,',U2,- 
H4S relates to alloys eontg. Al together witli Mg 2 15, 
and Sb or Hi (or both together) 0 05 0.1' , 1’. S. 1 ,022,- 

S4‘.l relates to alloys of Al with Mg 2 S, Ni 0.5 4.0 and : 
Co 0. 1 2.0' , . L. S. 1 ,022,8,50 lelates to alloys i>f Al wdth 
Mg 2 iS, Ni 0 5 2.5, C'r 0.2 2.5 and Sb or Hi (or a tobd ol 
Ixdh) 0.0,5 0.l'„. 1'. S. l,022,S,5| specifies Al togetliei 

with Mg 2 S, Ni 0.5 5.0, Cn 1 0 and Sb or Hi (or both 
together) 0.05 0.4',. L. S. 1,0.22,852 specifies Al to- 
gether witli Mg ;» 8, Ni 0.5 4.0, Co 0.1 2.0 and Sl» oi Hi 
(or both) 0.05 0.4',. V. S. 1.0.22.S.5;{ specifies Al 
together with Mg 2 8, Cn 1 0, Cr 0.5 ;L,5 and Sb i»r Hi 
(or both) 0.05 0.4',. ^ 

Aluminum alloys. Robut T. WimkI (to Aliniiintiiii Co. 
of America ) . T . S. 1 ,022,S.5*t , < )( t 21. Alloy.s which are 
suitable for easting contain Al togetlu t witii Mg 2 10, 
Ni 0.2 5.0 and Ca 0.05 2.0",' . I S. 1 .0;i2.8.55 relates t*> 
alloy.s of Al with Mg 2.0 7 5, Ni 0 2 2.0, Sb or Hi (or 
lM)th) 0.05 0.4 and Ca 0.05 2.0',. V. S. 1.0,22,8,50 
specifics Al with Mg 2 8, Ni 0.5 4.0, Mii 0.5 1.0 and Ca 
0.05 2.0",'. r. S. 1,022,857 relates to sniiilur * alloys ^ 
eoiitg.alsoSborHi (orboth)0 05 0.1', r.S 1,022,8,58 
relates to alloys eontg. Al together w ilh Mg 2 15, Sb or Hi 
(or both) 0.05- 0.4 and Ca 0.05 2.0',. . T. S. I,022,8.5'» 
specifies Al togellier with Mg 2 10, Ni 0.2 5.0, Cr 0.5 ,'L5 
and Ca 0.05 2.0";.. H. S. 1,022,800 specifies Al together 
with Mg 3-8, Ni 0.5 2.5, Cr 0.5 2 5, Sb or Hi (or both) 
0.05 2.0 and Ca 0.05 2.0%. \\ S. l!0,22,801 speeitie.s Al 

together with Mg 2 10, Ni 0.2 5.0, Cu 1 0 and Ca (1.0,5- 


1 2.0%. U . S. 1 ,9f‘l2,802 specifics Al together with Mg 3- 8, 
Ni 0.5 5.0, Cu 1 0, Sb or Hi or both 0.05-0.4 and Ca 

O. 05 2.0'^ IJ. vS. 1,032,80*2 S|H*cifics Al together with 
Mg .*1-8, Ni 0.5 5.0, Co 0.5-3., 5, Cu 0.i^5.0 and Ca 0.0,5- 
2.0';;,. IL S. 1,932,804 speciOcs Al together with Mg 3-8, 
Ni ()..5- 5.0, Cu 1 0, one or more of the elements W, V, Mo, 
Ti and Zr 0.1 1.0, and Ca 0.05-2.0%. U. S. 1,932,80,5 
.specilies Al together with Mg 2- 10, Ni 0.2 .5.0, Co 0. 1-3.6 

Q and Ca 0.05 2.0';;,. U. S. 1,9.'12,K0() specifies Al together 
with Mg 2-8, Cr 0-5 2.5, Cu 1 -0 and Ca 0.05 2.0%. 

P. S. 1 ,922,807 .specifies Al together with Mg 2-8, Cr 0.5- 

,*L5, Sb or Hi (or both) 0.05 0.4, Cu 1-0 and Ca 0.0,5- 
2.0'^;,. 1 ).. S. 1 ,922,808 specifies Al together with Mg ,2 8, 

Sh or Hi or lioth 0.05 0.4, Ni 0.5 4.0, Cfi 0.1 2.0 and Ca 
0.05 2.0'/;. (J. S. I,9;{2,809 six-cilies Al together with 

Mg 2 15, Co 0.1 2.5, Sb or Hi or both 0.05 0.4 and Cu 
0.05 2.0','.. 

3 Aluminum alloys. Robert '1'. Wood (to Aluniinuni Co. 
of America). IL S. 1 ,932,870, fict. ,21 . Alloys which are 
suitable for casting eontuin Al together with Mg 2 8, 
Ni 0.,5 .5.0, Cr 0.5 2.5, Cn 0.,5 5.0 and Ca 0.0,5 2.0';;. 

1 1. vS. 1,0.*{2,871 specifies Al together with Mg 2 15, Co 
0.1 2.5 and Ca 0.05 2.0",. U. S. 1,0.22,872 specifies 
Al with Mg 2 0, Ca 0.0,5 2.0, Mil 0.1 4.0 and Sb or Hi 
or Iwitli 0.05 0.4''; . 

. Aluminum alloys. Walter A. D(‘un and Ixiuis W. 
Keiiipf (Pi Ahnninnin Co. of America). U. S. 1,0,22,87.*!, 
(li't. 21. Alloys of hfeh phys. and teiLsile properties at 
elevated temps, and wliiidi are suitable Rir easting eontiiin 
Al together with Mg I 15, Co 0.2 2.5 and Sb or Hi or bolli 
0.05 0.4',;,. 

Aluminum alloy. Akl.-CU.‘s. vorin. Skodawerke in 
Hilsi'ii. Sw'iss 100,811, June 1, 1022. An alloy eontunis 
15 0", Si, 2 10'; /n. 1.5 O'; Cu, 1-2..5", Fe, 0.2 I .,5% 
i Mil, 0.05 I'; Mg and the lest AL Small amts, of Cr, 
Hb. Ni, Sn, Cd, Sb and 'I'l may be added, 'fhe product 
has good ('usting properties. 

Aluminum alloys. Alnnimtum Ltd. ]*'r. 740,415, 

July 24, 1022. vSi‘e Hrit. ;!0I,727 ((’. A. 27, .5202). 

Corrosion resistant aluminum alloy. Win. IL Me- 
Cttllongh (to Holm Aluniiiiutn & Brass Corp.). U. S. 
1,022,705, (let. 21. An alloy which is suitable for i*xpo- 
. sure to the weatlu*r contains Al together with Cu 0.0.5 (1.5, 

' Ci 0.75 1..5, Cf) 0.25 0.5. Si 0.75 2.0 and Mg 0.5 1.2,5";;. 
Cl. (*. -4.27,4200. 

Aluminum-magnesium alloys. Aluniiiiitiin Ltd. Vr. 
740,451, July 25, 10,*!.*!. Salistaetory eastings ol Al-Mg 
cdloys eontg. 5 20"; of Mg are obtained by using Al which 
eoiitams less than 0.8' , of iiiipnrities and by using a 
molding inaterud, t\ g., sand eontg. boric acid and an aq. 
solii. of diethyleneglyeoL which will produce a protectivi 
vupoi against the atm. around the hot metal. 

Aluminum -silicon alloy. Theron 1). Stay (to Alumi- 
iiuiii Co. ol AiiuTicaib S. 1,0.‘ld,^81, Nov. 7. An 
alloy wliiNi can be east with substantial freedom from 
surface shrinks or draws contains Al togellier with Si 2 15 
and 'ft 0.I-0..5';. 

Barium -aluminum alloy, ligyesfdt Izzolampa cs X'illa- 
iiiossugi R. T. Hrit. 205,080, July 27, 10.'12. A light 
alloy contains Ba 80 00 and Al 10 20' and may be made 
by the tlieriiio-aliiminic rednetion of BaO, the reduced 
Ha alloying with tin* exee.ss AL The alloy may lx* used in 
discharge lamps for the ri'inoval of residual gases and lor 
the activation of cathodes. ^ 

Cobalt-tungsten alloys. Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. -CL 
Hrit. ;^00,280. July 25, I0;f2. Addu. tfWL5(i,()80 (C\A, 26. 
2220). The heat treatment described in 2,50,0,80 is 
applied to alloys eontg. Co 41 85, W upward of 5, the 
Co and W aiiioimting to at least |(0, and Cr up to 40";j- 
The Cr may lx* partially replaced liy h'e up to 25% of the 
latter and the alloys may contain 5'r;, of Mo, Mil, Ni, Cu, 
Al, V and (or) Ti. In an example an alloy of Co 40, W ,28, 
Cr 12, V 1 and C 0.1'/; is quenched from 12(X)® and 
annealed at 8(K)°. 

Copper alloy. Kenneth W, Ray and Howard W. Gould 
(to American Brass 0>.). II. S, 1,9.23,390, Oct. 31. An 
alloy which can readily be cast and worked contains Cu 82 
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and Si H%, the rctnaiiider being Mubstantially all Zn. 
Cf. 6\ 4.27, 53(12. 

Copper alloys, llicodor Laible. Swiss 1()2,701, Sept. 
1, 1933. Fused Cu alloys are purified by adding w<^ 
charcoal dust and an alkali p3rTosulfale to the fused mass. 
One part of a mixt. contg. »()'); NajS^Or and 10% C is 
added to 100 parts of fused alloy. 

Thermal treatment of copper-nickel sAloya. Vereinigti' 
Oeiitsehe Mctallwcrkc A.-G. (I<^ugen Vaders, inventor). 
Csvr. r)S*>.33S. Oet. 20, 19.3.3. Alloys contg. Cu 50 (Ml, 
Ni 5 40. Fe 0.5 10 and Al 0.,'W5'7 are Iieatcd at 700-9(K)® 
for aUmt 3 hrs. and then cooled gradually to atm. temp. 
Alloys of improved tnech. properties are obtained. 

Iron-nickel-beiyilium alloys. Siemens Si llalske A.-Ci. 
and Wilhelm Kroll. Fr. 41,r>7U, PVb. 7, 19.33. Addti. to 
r»l»9,.V»l (C. A. 24, 1S3S). The niech. properties of 
alloys contg. Fe, Ni and He, eontg. 20' or more of Ni and 
Cr, are improved by cooling rapidlv from S(K) 1200° and 
.irtifieially aging by heating to 70l) S.'iO". 

Ferrous alloy carburizing boxes. Harry 1.. hrevert 
and p'ranci.s B. Foley. IJ. S. 1,9.33,900, Nov. 7. Carliu- 
ii/ing boxes are formed (»f an alloy eontg. Fe together with 
C 0.(».> 1.3, Mn 2 10, vSi 0.2r) 5.0, Cr 20 45, Cu 5 15 and 
Al I .V’;.. 

Refining magnesium and its alloys. Frederiek Badger. 
\ . S. 1,935,2S4, Nc»v. 14. Mg Fa and hydrated Mg chlo- 
mil are added to the Tiietul to be melted to protect it from 
oxidation and efTccl refining. App* is descrilu'd. 

Zinc alloys. Leland \i. Wemph* and John R. Dacsen. 
I S 1,933,490, Oet. 31. Alloy. s whieh are suitable for 
usi* m polished shei't lonn cunbiiii Zn togc'tlier with Cu 
i» 02.5 0.24.-> and Ag o.OOl 0.24.V < . 

Coating metals. Horace C\ini|ibell Hall. Brit. .390,- 
Aug. 4. 1933, A protective coating is formed on non- 
liinuis metals and alloys, partieularly high Al alloys, by 
Hinneision in a hot soln. of HiF ()4 m ethylene glycol, 
nlvei rill and (or) triinetliylene glycol, 'riie coated artieles 
lit washed, preferably in dil. alk. soln., and may then Ih‘ 
toveil in air or oil a few hrs al 100 200“. The coating 
iii.iv In* used as a base for paint, varnish or enamel. 

Coating metal surfaces, l^'ratieis H. Snyder and 
st.iiilev F. M. Maelaren (to Industrial Heseareh, Ltd.). 
I b 1 ,9.32,71.3, Oct. 31 . Cleaned metal surfaces such as 
noil III steel are preixi. lor eoatmg with a metal or alloy of 
low III ]i. bv imniersion in a molten bath of a Fb salt of a 
iioii-v>u])<forming fatty aeul such as Fb aeetate or pro- 
pionate. 

Protective coating for metals. Heinrieh Klas (to 
\eiemigte Stahlwcrke A.-O.), 1*. S. 1,9.32,099, Oct. 31. 

Metal surfaces are treated with a eompti. eoinprising a 
• •In of indiiratable artificial resins in Uir oil and an org. 
’Mbsiaiice such as anthracene b. above .300", while heating. 

Applying metal coatings such as lead to steel strips or 
the like. David R* Ward (to \^iiiigstowii fjheet and 
lube Co.), r. S. 1,9.3.3,401, Oct. 31. The material to 
!• eoaled is passed through a molten bath of the coating 
nut.il, and, while the coating is still at a high temp., it is 
loiifmed and compressed ami is etMiled in a non -o\i<li/.iiig 
ilfii App. is* described. 

Apparatus for tinning metal sheets or plates in a bath of 
molten metal. Claude A. Bollinger and John F. Rodgers 
to \m<‘iiean Sheet ami 3'in Flate Co.). C. S. 1,933,130, 
*>'t .31 ^'ariotis details are described of an app. with 
’lui t feeiliii); rolls in an oil bath and soapstone “brushes" 
i'>i ni Irast one pair of the rolls. 

Coating galvanized surfaces. Hans Hofer. Swiss 


102,214, Sept. 1, 1933. Surfaces coated with Zii are 
roughened and coated, c. g., with lacquer or a mixt. of 
cement, lime and water. 

Apparatus for passing wire or metal strip through plkting 
baths, etc. Felix Kleiss. Ger. 580,121, Oct. 18. 1933. 

Babbitt-lined journal bearing shell. F'red C. Jones and 
Richard W. Funk (to Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.). 
r. S. 1,9.32,787, (K't. 31. A lined bearing shell coin- 
prises a tdiell element formed of extruded bronze having 
less than 75''; Cu eoiiteiil and of high thermal eond., and a 
thin lining of softer metal such as babbitt metal integrated 
with the shell to be in high thermal conductive relation 
to the shell for rapifl dissipation of heat. 

Rotary percussive drills. T(k> 1 Metal Maiiufai'turing 
Co. Ltd. Brit. .390,943, Aug. 17, 1933. Inserted cutters 
for rotary peieiissive drills are made of a sintered alltiy of 
“hard metal" wilh 5 12'^ of a soltei metal, e, g., Fe, Co, 
Ni, Mn. “Hard metals” are borides, earl^des, nitrides 
or silieides of W, Mo, 'la, H or 'H. An example is W 
carbide 92 and Co 8' r . 

Saw blades. Universal Steel Co. Brit. .397,151, 
Aug. 18, 19.33. Hacksaw blades aie made from steel 
contg. Cr 3 12 and W 2 12';,, with or without V up to 
*3'*;, and eontg. also embedded abrasiw nodules of ct‘- 
iiientite. The C may be 0.7 1.3'/',’. The sheets are 
annealed at 142.5 147.5" lor about 18 hrs., cooled slowly 
and cut into blades wliieli are hardened by heating just 
above the erit. point and qiienehiiig in oil and ate after- 
ward tempered. 

Method of sharpening files, rasps, etc., by treatment 
with mineral acid. Hans Ludwig. Gvr. 580,2.32, (X’t. 
21. 19.33. 

Apparatus for welding, etc. Sally Sandedowsky (to 
(Wneral Idee. Co.). U. S. 1,9.33,343, (X't. 31. Klec^ 
trodes formed tnainlv of 3'a (*arbide are ust‘(l with their 
arcing terminals surrounded by a hydriK'arbon gas. Zr 
and Hf carbides also may be usi.*d. 

Welding electrodes. N. V. Maehineriecn-en Appara- 
teii Fabrieken. Hrit. .390,.331 , Aug. 3, 19.33. 3'hc core of 
a coated electrode for are welding soft, alloy and other 
steels consists of acid Siemeii’s- Marlin steel. A C steel 
may be used, deoxidizing and alloying .substances being 
eoiitainc^d in the ccxiting or wholly or in part alloyed with 
the core metal. 'I'lie core should coiiUiiii not more than 
0.915'’; S. 'riie deoxidi/ing sul)slaiices may consist of 
Fe-Mn, Fe-Si, Mil, Si, Carborundum, Cr, Ni or Mo. 

Welding compositions. I. G. F'urbenitid. A.-G. (I/Co 
Sehlecht, Walter Schubardt and l‘'ran/ Duftschmid, 
inventors). Ger. .581,749, Aug. 2, ll».33. Addn. to .580,- 
398 {C. A. 27, 4770) . Fowfl. metals obtained from metal 
carlwnvK are used in prepg. the compiis. de.scribed in 
CVr. .580,398, with or without ]Miwd. metals otlierwise 
obtained . 

Welding powder. Fio Rossi. Swiss 101,102, June 10, 
19.33. A powder for autogenic welding of Al consists of a 
mixt. of KCl, LiCl and alkali metal sulfate. 

Uniting different pieces of “duralumin." Wolfgang B. 
Klemperer (to (hMidyear-Zeppclin Corp.). IT. S. 1,934,- 
073, Nov. 7. Sulistuntiallv pure unalloyed Al is used as 
an intermediate material in forming a unitary welded joint. 

Solder for aluminum. F'riedrich Strasser. Swi.ss 102,- 
.522, Sept . 1 , 19.3.3. A solder for Al and its alloys contains 
Al, Zii, Sn and up to 20',’; Ag. Cf . C. A . 27, 4770. 

Melting pot for soldering ends of wires together. ICarl 
O. Klex'k (to The British Thomson -Hoii.ston Co. Ltd.). 
Brit. 39(i,420, July 24, 19.33. 
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Molecular distillation in the organic laboratory. F. A. 
'"Itishakov. Uspf%hi Khim, 2. .3.58-00(1933); ef. Hffl, 
(' 1 26, .5.319; Hickman. C. A. 26, 18:L3. F. H. K. 

the manufacturing processes for liquid organic products 
from industrial gases. Etienne Audibert. Ann, tom^ 


hustHtlfS liquides 8 , 7.57-809(1933). —The nianuf. of 
liquid org. pro^pets from CO and CH 4 is discussed. The 
foUowiiig subjects are pre.sentcd: (1) thennodynamic 
Titudy of tlic hydrogenation of CO, (2) catal 3 rtie hydro- 
genation of CO at atm. pressure, and (3) under pressure. 
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(4) MeOH synthesis from CO, (5) the pyrolysis of CH 4 , 
and ((I) partial oxidation of CH 4 . Considerable data 
sare presented for each subject. K. K. 

Thft principles of thermal decomposition and hydro- 
genation of organic compounds. £ti(*nue Audibert. 
Ann. combustibles liquides 8, ridr) (iU5( . — The article 

deals with primary reactions of paraffins, cyclic hydro- 
carbons, liydroar(jtna1ic4, ohTins and aromatics, with 
superimiMised reactions and catalytic* cracking. Bcrthe- 
lol*s liydrogenntion method and Sa1iati(‘r*s discoveries 
and their applications aie also discussed. K. K. 

Isoparaffins of high molecular weight. Hemiaiiti Stiida 
and Kudolf I'lanckli. her. 668, I44r) M( Ijm).- The 
known pure isoparafhiis with lii or more C atoms are 
tabulated with tJieir |)hvs. properties, and classified as 
eiid-braiiehed (1;, iiiiddle-l>ranc1i(‘(l (II) and multiple- 
branched (III), the side chains being attached, resp., at 
the /-t-C aioii^at any other atom, and at 2 or more points. 
I'«»i a deln IT structure from jihys. properties, the value 
of mol. wt. times wV’ is the most uselul. Thest values 
lor the n-paiuilins agiee to 0.1 with those culed. Iroiii 
20.14r) for Clli and 7.(Mi foi II 2 , whereas values found 
for I are U*ss, for 11 greater and for III eilhei more 01 less 
than ealul ; large ineiemeiils arc shown by naphthenes 
and paraflin waves. Attempts to synthesize isoparaffins 
Irom ((‘...//iil-f /y/ (from (C,hIUi)A'H()lI, ni. :j;i 5", 
d'" 0.0f»‘.)2, Wo* l.bV.Mi) tailed. However, (CifcH.ii)'CO 
and MeMgHr give (CJI^^hC{On)Me (in 40 I“, d*** ' 
().S2‘»2, d'* 0.S0H.">, >/*»,« “ I tbOO, w’,? 1.44t)H), from 

which, via the mdidi , is obtained {C\Ji\\)^C11 Me (IV), 
111. .TJ I , <\y O.SOSI), d;‘ O.TK‘Jl, w^,V * 1.4.')I7, fi^,{ * 

l. 4.‘iur). Similarly obtained an* ( C\Jh\)>C{()if)kt, 111 
;t7 S’, dV‘ 0 Sbir>, WV.' 1 A-UA. ( C\JIa})>CHH, m. about 
m*’, dt" ' 0.S2H, <1;“ O.SltOl, d” I).70:i4. d^" O.'ditMi, 
wV l.t-'iS:!, wV 1.4100, n\: 1.4404. i CiJhih'CiOinhu, 

m. 10 S , i\Y 0.S2H). dV O.7000, n\! 1.4117. {CuJLt)i‘ 

( IIliH lV),m about 20' .di«O.S20;i,dl‘‘O.S2O0,di"O 71H;{, 
h\\» I 1002, uY; l.I.'oO, mV 1.4425, «V.‘ 1.410S, visc-osity 
(100 ri) fiom 12.01 at 20" to 4.11 at 100”, ((VJ/ 1 O 2 - 

,C(()l!)i\jlAu III 10 T\ i\y o.siio, wv; i.‘i4r)0. tfV 

lIix)^CUCulh,, III. 15.5 40", wV 1.4150. Dipeiita- 
(li'cylnivncvlcaibmol is not foiini‘d 1)V this method. 
IV and V on ihstii. at I atm yield cryst. paraffins, 111 . 
OS U" and (i2 .'1', lisp.; V is decoiupd by ClStbH and 
,SbCL II. A, Ilcatty 

1,4 -Addition and subtraction reactions in hydrocarbon 
chemistry bonis S. Kassi4. ,/. Chem. hhyncs 1, 
710 .“iO( I (Juab qiiaiitiiiii nieeh. arguments show 
that the aetivatioii eiieigy for 1 ,4-dehvdtogeiiation of 2- 
biiteiu should ilifTer little from that foi 1 ,2-delivdrogena- 
tion oi a paraffin, 'fhe niocii*! used for the former reaction 
applies also to butane, tlie piodiiets then being Ib + 
2C\>IIt; 1,1-loss of nutiiaiie, ethane, etc., is predicted by 
analogy 'rinse n^actions .should occur in the jiyrolysm 
of paraffins with ehaiiis of at h-ast 4 C atoms. The 
results ol hiev and Ilepp ( (’. A. 27, 2070) are interpreted 
as well ill this way as by the free radical chains of Kice 
{C. A. 27, ,'i01()). Morris Mnskut 

The chemical constitution of nitric acid esters A. 
Majnch. ( htntir e' wdustrie Special No., 727 ;i5( Jiinc, 
n).T{). hroni a study of the sapon. of various UNO-, 
esters by means oi NalbStb and NavS, M. eoneliide.s that, 
of the tvpes of formula whieh have beiMi suggested, the 
iiin.st probabh' is KCH^OONO. A. P.-C. 

Action of concentrated aqueous sodium hydroxide 
solution on nitromethane. H. Shipley b'ry and Joseph 
K. Treon. her. ttav. rhtni. 52, S27 .*i2(UKTi). -Kach 
reaetioii mixl. eoiitaincd l.'b'U ee. of pure McN ()2 and 
250 ee. of aq. NaOH (5, 10, 15 N\ and was lieatAl in a 
.5(M)-ce. Cii flask in an oil bath at 120 40" for 10 hrs. The 
yields of NuyCOjaiid NHs showed that 48'7 of the MeNOj 
underwent an oxidation -reduction reaction which was 
practicully KM IS' in conformity with the equation: Me- 
NO, -H 2Na()II Na.,C(b b NH, + IbU. b. K. 

Tlie condensation of sulf amide, dimefhylsulfamide, and^ 
aniline-/>-sulfonamide with formaldeUyde. h'rederick C. 
W(M)d and Albert E. Wattye J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 52, 


1 340 9T(1933).- SOjfNIIa)* (ni. 02 -Ti®; best prepd. by 
the method of Ephraim (C. A. 4, KKK))) with 2^ mol. 
parts CHiO at pn 4 7.5 and room temp., forms a clear, 
hard, photostahle resin, insob in iirg. .solvents, hydrolyzed 
by iKiilitig H-jO to amorphous S(^ 2 |N(CH 20 H)*J*. NHt- 
SOaNMcj. ClliO and a trace of IICl give in 2 3 days a 
eryst. anhydride of Me 2 NS<) 2 N(CIl 5 {OH) 2 , m. 185" 
(deeompn.), insof. in boiling water and org. solvents. 
. p-NH 2 C 6 H 4 S() 2 NH.. and CH 2 O yield, probably, a inixt. 
® of /i-Clb:NCf.H|S(),NIb and /^-NlbCoH^vSOvNHCbbOH. 

H. A. Beatty 

Esters of tetrathioOrthosilicic acid. 11. 11. J. Backer 
and P Sticii.stni. hfu. tray. chim. 52, 1)12 15(1933). — 
'J'he coinpds. hu^ sei-Bu, L\o-hii, Ph dftid p-tolyl tetra- 
thwortho dtciites have been prepd. and identified analyti- 
cally. 'rile I). p., « and ( 1 . are given for each. tert-En 
mercaptidi gives a imhtasilicate^ .showing that but 3 
3 Cl atoms oi SiC'b aie p'placealile in some ca.sc.s in this 
reaclinii. R. II. biunlsTt 

Simple esters of tetrathioorthostannic acid. H. J. 
Backer anti J. Kraiiiei. Rei . ttav. (hint. 52, 910 22 
(1933). The prepn. cif esters of tetrathioorthostannic 
acid has been accoiiiplishi*d in several ways. Those 
described are the Me, I'T, Pr, iso-Pr, Hu, iso-Bii, /er/-Bu, 
and trrt Am eslc'rs. Thi* crystals of these coinpds. are 
desiTibcd. 'I'he fact that substances having tilled inols. 
^ have higher 111 . ps. than those of niols. less eompaet or 
less syni. is again e.\elliplified. R. H. banibert 

The action of sodium on aliphatic diazo compounds. 
Kugeii Muller and Helliiuit Disselhoff. Natutwissen- 
sihafien 21, 00l(l932i). Metallie \a will give gas evolu- 
tion and finally couqilete deeolonzutioii of uii ether soln. 
ot ClbN». CHjN-j free of I'.IOII and IbO (Arndt, C. A. 
24, 39H5) was deeompd liv Ph.,CNa under N^. The 
S ppt. washed with abs. lit>0 and deeoinpd. with HvO 
yielded part of the ClbN* back. A No eonipd. of CHvN? 
eottld not be isolated; tlu elher-drv prepn. exploded m 
Ni. It reacteil vigotoiislv with B/Cl, giiiiig CslbONy, 
not identical with NbHCCoPh. Pli CN.* also reacts with 
PltiCNa without gas evolution, forming an ether-sol 
coiiipfb which on decoinpii with 11/0 yields C\ylly«.Ni 
( M — HMJ) and w liich is not iileiit leal with ( PhjC * N )•.. The 
reactions are similar to the deeolori/utioii ol PliNa bv 
^ PlhCNa (ef. llantrsi'h and belmiaim, her. 34, 2522 
(1901)). B. J C van del Hoeven 

New process for concentrating acetic acid. Bruno v 
'IVtiiiaier. Chimie C* imiustne Special No., KOO 7 
(June, 1933); cf. (’. A. 26, 1127. I he merits of the 
Clameey priK'css, revealed bv seviTal vis.' operation at 
the plant of the ^kic. des Proiliiits ChiiiiiqiU's de Clameey. 
are lirouglit out. A. Pa fiineau -Couture 

7 Acetic acid dehydration Donald \*. Othmer. Am 
Inst. Chem. Roanoke Meeting, Dee , 1933 (preprint), 
17 pp. 'Phi* paper ela*«iifies by lypestsonie of the tiiethoiN 
proposed find in use lor removing part or all of the water 
from an AcOH soln. Only a few of the many pnK'esscs 
available are disi'ussed, hut the gen(*ral theories an* 
compared . The clniii. pnK.*esses, distn., extn., leirigera- 
lioii and other nudhods are given. C.* L. Mantell 

Addition of hydrogen bromide to olefinic acids. R. P. 

8 bmsteud and II N. Kydon. Nature 132, ('43(1933); 
ef. C. A. 27, 4214. -hNpts. with allvlacetie acid (1) 
imlicate that the perovidi effect, as siiggi*stcd b>^ Kharasi*)i 
iC. A. 27, .’444) lor eviikiiiiing the direction of addn. 
of II Br tf» allyl and vinvl bromides, is of secondary im- 
portance here. Addn. of IlBr to I ni hexane normally 
yields pure ft-brf)niovali*ric acid; b. and R. have been 
unable to reverse this in the presence of Jly, IMisNH oi 

^ hyclroquinoiie. Both freshly prefd. I and a very stale* 
sample which gave a strong peroxide reaction yicldcel 
7 -broniovaleric acid in the alisence of solvent. Reversal 
of the addn. of HBt to I in the* absence of solvent can bt 
induced by addn. of B/jOy, whieh gives the 6-Br acid. 
Apparently the importanee of the perrtxide effeet varies 
^ with different unsat d. aeids and cannot account for the 
influence of the solvent on the addn. of HBr to I. 

Louise Kolley 
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Synthesis of nonadecylic add. Shiehiro Shiina. /. 1 
Soc. Ckem. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. bimlinK 609(1933).- - 
ChHjtCOOII wa.s synthesizcil by the following scheme: 
Kt stearate-^ (H'tadeeyl alo.-^oeladecyl iodide -♦ocladecy I 
eyanidc mmadecylic acid. The in. p. of the aciil was 
found to be 0S.2 8.4". Karl Kammerniever 

Chloroacetic add. G. A. Kirkhgof and A. I. ZilfaTg. 
Khim. Farm. Prom, 1033, 192 3. -The difliciilties of 
distn. are climiiiat(‘d by chlorinating in porous clay ve.s.scls ^ 
with Si'hott’s gas distributor. The reaction is complete 
when the gravity reaches B6. L. N. 

The more recent literature on ethylene oxide. U. 

H. Kemper. Z. Gcsundhritstech. Stadtehyg. 25, 341 d 

(1933); cf. CJ A. 27, r»29(».— A review. Forty-eight 
references. R. C. Rriinstetter 

Industrial process for the manufacture of ethylene oxide 
and ethylene glycol. Jacciues l*'raiivon. Chimiv 
mduslriv Special No., W9 7r>(J,ime, 1933); cl. Leiiher, 
t*. A 26. 23. CjH 4 can be o\idi/ed diicctly to pure 
CjMiO and COj l»v using a sp. catalyst, the nature of 
winch IS not speeilieil beyond staling that it is a binary 
rrii.\l., one of tile constituents of which ads as an activator. 
Lai). expLs. carried out on a product obtained by de- 
hydration ol KtOII and ccaitg. 92*'< C2II4 showed that: 
(1) the optinnim air:C>lli latio is 19; (2) the optiniuin 
temp, is 376" ; (3) injectimi of HjO reduces the production . 
oi both LMI|() and COj. but thi latter to a greater extent ^ 
than the torniir; (I) formation “of COj is not due to 
osidation of C-lljO but to the direct oxidation of C2II4; 
(.*>) with :i tubi‘ 2 .k 111111. in internal diuni., the optiinuni 
late of How f»f gas is 89 1. pir hr.; with lower lates the 
])iodui‘tion ol btith CdliO and Cllj falls off slightly; 
with liighiT rates the production ol CiH40 falls while 
that ol C(b reniams practically const.; (9) witli different 
-.lAd tube>, the optununi rate of How is pniportional to 5 
tiu iross section of the tube; (7) at the opthiium rate of 
Ilow', reducing the air.Cdb ratio (below 19) tapidly re- 
duces the forniatioii of C.JI1C), while that of Cfb reiiiaiiis 
I oust, or teiuls U\ increase, (S) reducing the temp. Indoiv 
{/.‘i’ rapidly reduces the production of Cjll4() and has 
but little i lTeet on that of CC)..; uicrcusiiig it above 376" 

11 « eU rates b<ith unctions, the formation of CO.* iiicrcasng 
•11'ire tapidly than that ol t'jlbO; (9) inereasing the 
pfessun- up to 69 kg. per sq. cm. decreases tlu production 
i»l C.H|() and incri*ases the production of CO-., possibly 
l» cause of partial combustion of the CvIUO. Ordinary 
piirilied coke-oven gases still contain S and P eonipds. 
and about 2",, C.dl», which poison the eataly.st and which 
« all be satisfactorily punlied by passing over CuO at 

I. ")9 299". hTotii a discussion of the industrial applk*a- 
lioii ol till process, it is concluded that this «*an be succcss- 
lull\ I'airied out with purilied coke-oven gases, by using 
.111 an:t'dit ratio of J ;3, adding about 6'^f pureO. to the 
iiii\t , and passing tttic mi\t. succifcsively through a series 
ol tubes contg. catalyst of increasing degree of activity. 

A . I^ipitieau -Couture 

Formation of the chlorohydrins. VI. A few higher 
homologs of ethylene chlorohydiin. Ilurald Nilsson and 

I iMiiicirt vSiiiifli. Z. pliystk. Chrm. A166, 139 49(1933); 

I I C. A. 14, 2929. — The alk. and neutral decoiiipii. of 
rt-diine1hvl-, trimethyl-, tctraiiicthyl- and of-diethyl- 
itlivhme chlorohvdrin were investigated. O. M. M. 

Action •f phosphorus tribromide on ethylenic a-hydroxy 
nitriles. K. Uainbaiid. Compt. rend. 197, 989 91 

'l't!.3). When l*Rr.t was added to vinylglycolonitrile, 
i^'ll>.CllCIT(()H)CN, in CCI4 or dry Et-iO, an inlraniol. 

itrniigemeiit fH'curred am! propionyl cyanide, EtCOCN 
lb b. 199 119", di-i 9.968, 1.392, was formed. 

M«)st (»f the PRrs wd^ rc*covercd unchanged by distn. 

1. <i(lded to water, reacteil with evolution of heat, forming 
l'tt'0,11 and HCN. o-Hydroxypentcnic nitrile, Mc- 
<^'11 CIICH(OH)CN. b,r 198 9", dig.* (K9«). wj? 

I 11116, was prypd. and found to liehavc like vinyl- 
Klvi olonitrile in the above reaelions. L. K. CMlson 
Ether-li^e compounds. XI. An ether lactone with 
a seven-membered ring. M. H. Palomaa and Unto 
I'oukfila. Ber. 66B, 1929-32(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 


3998. — {y-Methoxypropoxy)acelic acid, nrepd. from Me- 
OCHvCHsCHaOH in the usual way, b? Mn 9.6“, di 1 .1249, 
l.UtVl, 1.1119 at ID", 29" and 39". n 1.13484, 1.43993t 
1.44293, 1.4496:1 for a, D, (i and y at 29"; with HRr it 
gives the 7-HO acid (I) but it is dilbcull to obtain the 
product free of halogen and I wa.s obtained in purer form 
from 1 atom Na, 4 mols. CH2(CIl2()ll)2 and 9.6 mol. 
ClCHaCOall. The exce.ss of •glycol was removed by 
yaennm and steam distn., and since I is extraordinarily 
little sol. ill elhiT the soln. was evapd. to dryness, taken 
up in fuming llCl and dioxune, treated with a current of 
11 for some lirs., filtered from the NaCl, freed from the 
dioNaiie and winter liy distn. tu vactw, piirilied by alternate 
addii. of small amts, of water and distn. /w luuuo, and 
finally distil. /;; vaiuo. If the bath temp, is kept at 
99 II Ml" and air is jiassed through the liquid iiiidi r about 

I iiini. pressuie, distns. give a thick oil consisting of I 

and its lactone; at a snHicienlly high leiim. this is con- 
verted largely into the iadone, m. i:i6.2 9.9' , mol. wt. 
in Irec'/mg bimzciie 121, sol. in hot watiT with neiilrul 
reaction. The hydrolysis VLliH*it> was measured in H>(i- 
McA'O (1:1 by vol ) at 26" and 111 water -dioxaiie at 
26'' and 36" with IK'l as catalyst (loucii. of lactone, 
around 9.926 N: of IICl, about 9.1 and 9.2 /V). The 
liydiulysis eotist. (time in min.) recluLed to I N HCl as 
catalyst is it... 9.9991 in H.O-MejCO ami A*... 9.99478 and 
Alfa 9.9191 in watiT-diosane. C. A. R. 

Condensation of bromal hydrate with aliphatic amides. 
H. H Yelbiirgi. J. Indian (7/cm. Sot. 10, :i8:f 99 
(19.33) 'file .4 f (I), /fr (ID, unhydio (III), ft-trihronw- 
tn-chlorodhyl (IV), and Me (V) deiivs. of RCONff- 
ClI{Off)i'Jih (VI) wire iireptl. M. and b. ps.: R ~ 
H, VI 1.39 49 ‘,I 197 8", II 139'MII chars 199", m. 179‘, 
IV b,fa 80". R - Me, II 122". Ill 18.3 6 ‘ . IV I»h 79^, 
chlotiKiiiiule of TV b.r, 1.38"; R = Ft, VI li I", I V)9 S", 
1111.3 16",III 192MVl),gl29".V86 7"; R-Pr,I99S". 

II 122", III 16.V', IV b,fa 129", V 191"; R « iso-Pr, VI 

i.“)9', I 141 ;p, II 1.31 2", III v i:iv'; r -- jso- 
Ru. VI 1 19", I 1 19 2", II 98 199", III VM) 2". V 1 16 17"; 
R - CMIn. VI 149", 1 129 2". II i:i2 I", III 1,63", V 
196 7'; R - CrtHi , VI 142", I 1.36 9 ’.II 129", V 9.3-6" ; 
R - CJl,., VI 1.39", I 129", II H)8 19", III 199', V 86"; 
R - VI 1.39", I 121 II 12.3 9 V 72 4". When 

VI was rcdiuTfl with HOAc and Zn ihist tlu currcspoiiiliiig 
/i“dibroniocthvlene dcrivs. with the lollowing m. ps were 
obtained: R - Kt, 84 9 ; Pi. 78 89"; iso-Pi 89 2"; 
iso-Ru, 98 79"; ChUii, m. 74 6"; C.Hih, in. 116"; 
C\Hi 7, in. 9.3 4". M. ps. ol iiiiiiio-Rr ilerivs.: R ** 
CfaHu, 91 .3"; CVlib, 97 71"; CMl,7. b,, 1 48". J. W. 

Synthesis of succinic acid. M. S. Rozhdestvenskii. 
E. A. Slastemna and N. O. Valter. Khtni. Farm. Prom. 
1Q33, JJ7 29. 3’ech. tartaric acid (999 g.), 249 g. of 
red P, 144 g. of I and 999 cc. of 99' ^ Ac()ll arc heated 
slowly in a 6-1. flask, with agitation, to 199 196". 'fhe 
temp i> rai.sid to 149" and the imxt. n‘fluxed for 3 hrs.; 
then most of AcOII is distd. off, the iiiixt. dissolved in 
hot Il/O, liltered with activated charcoal, cooled and the 
crystals of succinic acid arc filtered and washed with 
IlyO at 4". The I is regenerated. L. N. 

The velocity of alcoholysis of esters of dibasic acids. 
Z. II. Patel and H E. Watson. J. Indian hnt. Sci. 
16A, ,6.V97( 19.33).- 3'hc viliMuty of alcoholy.sis by McOH 
and Eton of, resp. the di-lCt and di-Me esters listed 
lielow is detil. at 119" by a dilatometric method, with an 
exeess of ale. and HCl as eataly.st, and by taking pre- 
cautions to exclude HaO. Except for the oxalate.s, the 
data support the assuniptioii that, for a given syin. ester, 
tht* reaction of each tetniiiial group is uniniol., and wears 
with if rate and vol. change equal to, and independent of, 
that of the otlicr group, giving a uniniol. velocity const, 
for the rtm'tion as a whole. Wjth the oxalates there is 
a slight effect of one terminal group on the other, OMc 
having a retarding inffuenee relative U> OEt. In the 
unsytti. malatu the reaction velocity of each group i.s 
, uniniol., but the 2 rates arc no longer equal, 'fhe veloci- 
ties are a little le.sif than proportional to the TICl conen. 
in the range studied , aboti 1 0 . 93- 0 . 1 1 AT. The esters studied 
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and the resp. velocity consts. in min. ' at 0.05 N HCl 
are as follows: dt-Me oxalate 248, inalunate 89.5, suc- 
cinate 6(i.3, adipate ill, suberatc 118, azelate (baa 175“) 
114,^^hacate 114; di«lCt oxalate 702, inalnnate 142, 
succinate 212, adipate 442, tartrate 70.5, iiialate 554 
(a group) and 110 group). II. A. Heatty 

A new acetonesugar. R. WeideiihagcMi. Pharm. 
Monatsh, 14, 171(1988).* By the action of AgaCOs or 
AgsO on aceiobroiiiogiiirose in dry acc'tone a new aci*tone- 
sugar may be produced a l)is(tetraueety]gliJ(*osyl) acetal 
of acetone, prismatic neetlles, ni. 152 8". H. M. R. 

The 2,4-dinitrophenyihydrazine reagent with carbonyl 
compounds. C. Torres and S. Hrosa. Anale.\ sot. espait. 
fis, ifuim. 31, 049 0.2(1988); cf. C. A. 27, 1590. The 
liehavior of «-hy<lr<Aycarlioiiyl eoitipds., espc'cially 
sugars, with 2,1-dinitrophenvlhydraziiie (I) was investi- 
gated. 'riie utility of I in the detn. of sohis. of Me«C() 
and CII^O* oLAeil from the oxidution ol lactic aei<l, and 
the detn. of PhClf •CllCIfO in einiiainon essence, aq. 
exts. and tincture ol ciniiainoii, was tested K. M. S. 

The glycerolysis of sucrose, if. Vogel. Bn. 66B, 
1070 2(1988); cf. C. A. 22, 14S9; Berner, ('. A. 27. 
4780. In cuiineetion with the depolviiieri/ntion oi imiliti 
with glycerol, expts. had also been made with sucrosi in 
attempts to prep, in pure form the givoerol fnietoside 
which had been obtained from iiinlin. .Although u cryst 
and absolutely liomogeiieous product was not obtained 
the results gave* ('crtain indications tliat a degradation 
of the sucrose had occurred. V. consnlcrs the inter- 
inodiate formation of a fructose anhydride* very probable 
l‘ive g. MRro.se was heated 1.5 hrs. at 180“ under 12 inin. 
with 80 g. anhvd. glytcTol and the product was tlieii freed 
from most ol the glycerol m a high vacuum and thoroughlv 
sfirn*d with abs. ale. cenitg. 10' I, etber, which threw out 
a viscous sirup, hroni this sirup were obtained pheuvl- 
ghicosazone and ghu'ose* /7-f)(*ntaacetat(‘, wlith* the ale-, 
ether .solii. yielded a sirup (glycerol fruclosidi ) which 
tasted bitter, evolve<l a v(*rv strong odor of acrolein when 
heated with KHSOi, did not reduce hVliliiig .solii., 
showed ill water |«|V»‘ 8(» 14“ (changed to 79.5*’ when 
boiled 0.5 hr. with dil IICl) and slowly gave pheiiyl- 
gluco,su/otie when boiled with aq. BhNHNH... «-Oala('to- 
.san heated in the same way with glycerol gavi* a bittc'f 
siriipy product which did not reduce f<'ehling solii., and 
rhatnnosaii and aralmiosan yit'lded similar prodiu'ts. 
a-Olnc'osaii heated 1 hr. at 120“ with 10 parts anhyd 
MeOIT gave «-Me glncnside and a-galactosan yieldeil 
a-Me galactoside. C. A R. 

Lignin. VI. Armui Ililliner. Her 60B, 1000 7 
(1988); cf. C’. ..4. 25, 4277.- The interdepi'udence of the 
ultra-violet absortitioo spectra and ehein. constitution 
permits coiiclusioiis (*ofiecrnmg the structure ol ligniii to 
be made Iroiii the ('otiqiarison of the ultra violet ab.sorption 
consts. of lignin and numerous aromatic subsUiiu'es. 
A series of ultra-violet color groups has bi*en eonipih*d, 
comprising families of substances with similar spec'tra. 
All spectra of tin* nienibers oi siic'h groups can be dis- 
tinguished from each other though Iheir cxliiietion values 
are of the same order of magiiittule and the displacement 
of their ina> . amts, to a few ni/t at the most From 
nunieroiis (luant. ineasureinents of the absnnition sjieetra 
of various lignins it lias liten shown that lignin belongs to 
the group related to pynM'atcchol and ethvlligiiin from 
beech to the pyrogallol group. Lignin ii.ay have a basic 
unit made up of di- or trihvdric. partially esterified 
phenols with a side i liaiii of 8 C atoms eontg. neither 
double linkage nor CO group in eoniuiK'tion w4lh the 
IxMizene ring. 'I'Ik* "ri contc*nt of opticallv active material 
{X %) in an miknown substance can be estil InJln the 
relation A''’*' =» /<'. M/Uh when t is the mohil esimetion 
ecK'flr. of any inember of the same uUi a- violet eolor group 
and F/, M are the extinetion c(K*tT. and mol. wl. of tin 
unknown .sub.stuiice. It is known th.it the tiieiiilH*is ot 
homologous series eontg. a r«*giilarly occmr^ingatiim group 
with a characteristic sjicctnmi show one and the same 
sp€*ctruni and that cquiniol. solns. show an increu.si* in 
intensity corresponding to the no. of such recurring ab- 


1 sorbing groups {C\ A, 26, 4309). It is shown by the 
spc'ctrochein . bcliavior of a series of gallic acid esU*rs of 
polyhydric ales, that this spectral additivity holds good 
for long chains in a polymer homologous series. Thus 
substances which are polymer homologs show the same 
spectrum as the simple fundamental unit and so since 
the ultra-violet absorption spectrum of alkali lignin from 
rye straw is that 6f the unit CaJloOi it becomes possible 
. to show that lignin is practically entirely built up from its 
‘ aromatii* fundamental unit, r'nmi the formula given 
{E' for ash-lree lignin from rye straw, 21,170; M for 
CioHiaC) 4 . 190 and c for eiigenol, 4470) A'’ * 98'?,',. This 
finding agrees with the investigations on purely cheiii. 
grounds into the constitution of lignin mfide liy h'reuden- 
iKTg and his eo-workers. C. R. Addinall 

Physical constants of cyclic hydrocarbons. V, Martin 
Vivaldi. Anales sot. espail.Jis. (luim. 31, 045 8( 1988). 

\ The .sp. deviation of Di^mois (C. A. 15, 022), the para- 
chor of Siigdeii ((’. A. 19, 197) and the Raiiian spectra 
of ethyl -/-evciopeiiteiic, ethyl -/-cyclohexene, ethyl- 
eyclopetitunc, and ethyleyelohexane were detd. 'Phe re- 
sults agree with those obtained by others. K. M. S. 

Naphthenic acids and naphthenesulfonic acids. III. 
Chemistry, physics and physiology of naphthenic acids. 
M. Naphthah. Fettchem. Ihnschait 40, 17(i 9(1988); 
ef. C. A . 27, 5002. - A rOsiinie iiieliidiiig patent literature. 
^ 1*. Kscher 

Some new hydroarolhatic compounds of the cycloOctane 
series. M. C*odchot and Mile. Caiiqiiil. Chume 
tndustrie Special No., 1019 28(June, 1988); cf. C. A. 
22, 1885, 1900, 8147; 25, 8972. - Treatment of Me eyehi- 
heptanoharboxylate with MeMgl gives asyiii. dimethyl- 
hexnniethylene glycol {tsopropyhyclohexylpimuol) (I), b; 
128 80", m. 45‘ . Dehydration of I, eithei by 1 L*C 204 

> at 185-40“ ill the preseiiei* of 1L»() or by coned. H.>S ()4 at 

0“, gives: (1) mainly by 08", Iitbo I8S 90“, dJJ 

0.8S08, 1.4940, mol. refraction 45.08 (euled. 45.24), 

Nekrasov’s const. ((’. A. 23 , 4889 ) 82.81; (2) a small 
amt. of mixed ketones probably eontg. some 2,2-climelhyl- 
ryelocKTaiioiu . Keduetioii of or-iiiethyleyelooctaiinne; 
(1) by Pt black, gives a-melhykycloottanol A, bis KM) 
b}«i 201 2“, cljl 0.9400, 1.4750, mol. refruetion 

42.52 (ealeil. 48 08), gives an acid phthalate m. 104 

^ and a pheiiyhirethan m. 187*’; (2) by abs. ale. and Na, 
gives a-mrthylcycloiHtafiol B^ bir, 108 4“, dj||; 0.94.804, 

h'u *1.4808, mol. refiaelioti 42.88 (calcd. 48.08), givci 
an arid phthalate ni. 119 20*, and a phetiyhirethan 
111 . 151“. It has not yet lieeii detd. which of the 2 is tin 
t/\- and which the /rnwi-isomei . Reduction of «,« 
dimethylevelofxtaiioiie in abs. ale. by Na gives n,a- 
dimethylt yeUwetamd, bn 91 2“, b7fc4 819 20’, d|||; 0.9540, 
r 1.4798, mol. refraction 47.50 (caled. 47.09), gives 
an acid iihthalate iii. 110 8", and a phcnylurethaii m 
147". Cytlooclyltarho^lif atid, prepd. by treating the 
Mg deriv.'of rveloiH'tyl bromide with COa gas, bis 150", 
djo 0.99.'>I. wV; 1.4779, mol. refraction 45.08 (calcd 
45.29); the acid chloride, bis 110", with Nila aq. givts 
cyelooi'tylcaiboxaiiiide, in. 191". A. P.-C. 

Decomposition of phenyl dichloroiodide. <IX. Molecu- 
lar weight and electrical conductivity of its solutions. 

> X. Structure of a typical salt representing dichloro 
iodides, trichloroiodide, and phosphorus pentachloiide. 
Kiirii}ue y. /appi and Sta. Juaiiitii Corlelezzi. Anate\ 
asoni. qiiim Argentina 21, 71 99(1988); cf. t . A. 27, 
2139.- PhICly solns in PliNOa fir POCla show low cryo- 
si'opic mol. wt., indicating dissoi'ii. The elec, cond ol 
solus, in POCb, AsCU, or CIICU is zero. Solns. in 
pvndine or PhNIb have low elec, conductivities, 8.8 and 

^ 0.5, resp., which are in accord witk those found by others 
for siibstaiic'cs whose stiuetiires resemble that of PhlCla, 
g-t pyndiiu* ehloruiodide, ICls, and PCU» indicating 
dissiK'n. in t.-p. deliis. is not of ionic nature, but muL, 
e. g., PhIClj , “ Cb -|- Phi. ludoniuiii structure.s lack 
exptl. support. The low elec. cond. Ian 1 h‘ explained 
by formation of eotnplexes with the .solvent, comprising 
sluggish ions of high mol. wl. A stable PhICli was prepd. 
The soly. of PhICb in POCb was detd. E. S. 
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DinltropolijrluUogeii derivlltiYes of benzene. Shiani 
Sundar Joshi and Shrirang M. Sane. 7. Indian Chem, 
Snt.. 10, 4r>9-63( 1933) -4.2,0.Br(CW),CeH,Cl (I) , treated 
in boiling EtOH with a current of NHi, prodm^ed 4,2,6- 
nr(02N)aC6H2NH2. I, treated similarly with the corre- 
sponding amine, gave the* following: 4-bromo-2,6-dinitro- 
dip luiiylatnine ; 4 -bromo-2,6-dinitrodiniethy laniline , ni . 
119**; 4-broino-2, 6-dinit roiihenylpipepdine, m. 110®; 
bis( bromodinitrophenyl ) -^-phenylcnediatnine, in . almve 
3(M)®; 3-bromn-6-nitroplienoxa/.ine, m. 179®; 2-phcnyl- 
r>-broiiio-7-nitrc)pheuiloa7.iiiiinolK*nzi*nc, in. 179®. Simi- 
larly, 4,2,ri-l(OaN;«CnH2Cl gffVe 4-iodo-2,6-diiiitroauilitie, 
111. 17r>®; 4-iodo-2,()-dinitroditnc'lhylanilinc, in. 1(K)®; 
l-iodo-2,6-dinitrpdiphciiylnniinc, tn. 136"; 4-iodo-2,6- 
dinitrophciiylpipcridinc, ni. 90"; 3-iudo-r>-nitrnpheti- 
o\a/iiic, III. 210*'; 2-pheiiyl-6?0do-7-intropsc*tidoazin]iiio- 
bcnzcnc, in. 209”. 2,4,6-lir(()2N)2C«niCI likewise pro- 
ducid 2-bruni()-4,(»-dinitTophiMiylpipcTidiiit‘, in. 127”; 
2 phenyl -7 -broino-r>-nitropscudou/.iniinobcn/i*nc, in. 174®. 
2,l,6-I(OjN)/CftH2Cl siniilurly gave 2-iodo-l,6-dittitro- 
ainline, in. 2-iodo-4,6.fiinitrudiplienylatnine, in. 

144": 2-iodn-4,li-dniitrodiinethylaniline, in. 122"; bis- 
(i()diMlinitrophcnyl)-/i-phenyleiiediainiii(*. in. above 300"; 
2 -phenyl -7 -iodo-o-nitropseiidoaziniinoben/ene, in . 192“ ; 
.{,.Vdinitropheno\a/ine, in. 214 15®. Julius White 
The kinetics of transformation of haloalkylamines into 
heterocyclic compounds. V. The influence of phenyl 
groups on ring closure and bre^ng. H. hVetmdlieh 
and Cl Siiloinon. Z. physik, Chem, A166, 161 78(1933); 
li. C. A, 20, 3686. The following reaction was studied 
in .lenl and biisie snlii. at varion.s temps.: I»hCIlCl- 
NaOIl 

CII NH. . ‘ CH. CllPh Nil HCl. (1. M. M. 

IICI ‘ --- -I 

New and improved methods for the synthesis of pharma- 
cologically important amines. VII. Synthesis of sec- 
ondary and tertiary amines by the hydrogenation of 
nitriles. Karl Kindlei and hVil/ Hesse. Arrh. Pharm. 
271, 439 45(1933); ei. C. .1. 27, 278. In the reduction 
1)1 nitriles there are formed, in addn. to pnniary, the 
(oiiisponding secondary and tertiary aniines, due ap- 
liaieiiUv lo a eoniplication in the procedure, #*. g., inter- 

-f 211 

midiate appearance ol an aldniie: RCN — ► RCIHNII 
I 211 

— ► Rt'lliNIli. The aldiiiie (I) forms, either directly 
1)1 aller preliminary transition to an aldehyde (II), with 
l>rnn.irv amine already present, eoinpds., the reduction of 
VI huh leads to a .secondary amine (selieme A), This 
rum (‘dure thereupon nndergiK*s repetition, with formation 
• )l a teiturv amine {scheme B). 

Svheiiu* A: 

-b HiO - Nil, 

kCll NH(I) — RCn:() ai) 

I + RCIIiNH, I + RCII.NH, 

lH'Il(NHa)Nm:HsU RCHCOlDNHCHsR 

I I * NH, -11,0 I 

I l-> RCIl :NCH^R ' 

[ -Nil, j -l-ail •+-2H 

-• — ► RC11,NI1C11,R -1 ■ 

N III me H: 

+ II.() - Nil, 

RCIliNHd) - - ►RCIIiOdI) 

j + (RCH^i,NII j -I- (RCH,),NH 

l<(.‘mNH,)N(CH,R), RCH(OII)N(CH,R), 

•fan -I-2H 

- NH, - HiO 

' — ►1iCll,N(CII,R), 

analysis of these schemes reveals the possibility of 
any desired secondary or tertiary amine fnim 


nitrites. To this end there is added, at the initial stage 
of the catalytic hydrogenation of a iiitrih'dtCN, a primary 
or sirondary amine R'NHi or R'NilR*'. These amines 
thereupon react with the intermediate products, ip ac- 
cordance with the scheme A or B, resp., to yield the compd. 
RCHjNHR^ or RCI1*NR'R\ As examples of the new 
prcK^cdure, syntheses of epinine, hordenine and hydroxy- 
hordenine are described. , W. (). E. 

/3-Phenylhydroxylaxnine. Eugen Muller and JCrieh 
Linciemann . Anj^ew. Chent.46,i\H\ .5(1933).- The ther- 
mal denimpn. of ^-pheiiylhydroxylamhie, C6Hi,NH()n 
(I), was founil to be a ilehydratioii react ion. I'he first 
product futined is azoxybenzeiie which then changes to 
azobeiizene. In the iiunnal ri.*aetion the Ha does not 
go to form a/obenreiie but is used mainly for the forma- 
tion of aniline. However, if azoxyln'iizeiie is initially 
pn‘seiit then at higher coiiens. it takes up the Ha so that 
aniline disappeais and a/obeti/eiie is funned. The re- 
action has the character of a chain reaetivii, where the 
a/oxybeiuene formed is reduced by I, forming PhNO 
which in turn forms azoxybeii/eiie. 'I he PhNO acts as 
the chain ean'ier. Some derivs. of I were iiiv(‘stigaied 
also, and it was found that the Me ether of the tnono-Bz 
eonipd. forms largely BzNIIPh and and that the 

di-Hz eonipd. reniamed eoiiipleltdy iinehaiigixt under the 
cxptl. conditions, 'flie exiitl. prtKTfliires and results 
are re)>oried in detail, an anal, method tor tlie detn. of 
I is given, also dehydration expts. with Pd black, and 
the prepns. of an alkyl ether of the inono-B'/ compd. 
and the mono- Ac compd. ui I are desc'ribed. K. K. 

The constitutional formula of laccol. Galiriel Bertrand 
and Georges Brooks, Chtniie imiuiilrte Special No., 
lOHTi 6(June, 1933). -Si*e C\ A. 26, 5558. A. P.-C. 

Catalytic oxidations. II. The oxidation of benzaldv 
hyde. Karl Meyer. J, HioL Chem. 103, 25-37(1933); 
cl. C\ .^1. 23, 1561.— BzH, purified by distn. and erystn., 
does not oxidize in but absorbs {\ very readily 

without an induetion period in the presence of very .small 
amts, of h'e. 11 ]>nrilied by distn. alone, it is not itiitnc- 
diately activated by I'V becaust‘ of the presence of ini- 
piirities which inhibit its catalytic oxidation. Pyridine 
liemochromogen is a more effective catalyst than P'e^ * 
which in turn is more effective than Fe**'. PhOH 
inhil)its the catalytic action ot 10 times its ecpiiv. of Pe 
and the inhibitiun is influenced by the order in which the 
materials are added, being much grealcT if the l*hf)H is 
added first. In acid soln. BzO,H decoinps. immediately 
either in the presence or absence of BzII but with BzH 
ill non-ai]. soln. it is stable even in tlie presence of hemiii. 
III. The oxidation of pjrovic acid, fbitl. 39 49. Only 
the enolie form of pyruvic acid is oxidized by heinin and 
phoiosensitizers, and the main oxidation tiroduel is 
(C0,H)2. The speed of the reaction is proportional to 
the coiien. of the acid and to the log of the eosin ixnicn., 
other factors remaining const. The reaction *is also 
dependent upon the nature of the fluorescent dye used. 
I*hOH doc*s not inhibit the reaction. A. P. I^ithrop 

/>-Azoxybiphenyl and ;i-azobiphenyl. D. Vorlduder. 
Ber. 66B, 1666 7(1933). All aromatic azoxy compds. 
are much more strongly cryst. -liquid (c.-l.) than the 
corresponding azo ixinipds. but azobiphenyl (I) and 
azoxybiphetiyl (II) were both described ( C. -4 . 20, 584) 
as having but 1 m. p. and being inonotropically erysl.- 
liquid (ni. e.-l.) . Jaiiecke, however, had earlier reported 
that II has 2 m. ps. (262® and 208®) and is enantiotropi- 
cally eryst. -liquid (c. c.-l.) . In view of a possible isomer- 
ism, I and n have been prepd. by various metliods. 1, 
prepd. (1) by reduction of ^-OsNCaHiPh witli Zti dust 
> and tailing aq. ale. KOH to the hydrazo compd. and 
oxidation of tlie latter in ale. suspension with air or FeCl,, 
or (2) from diazotized /i-PhCJIaNHa.HCl with NH,- 
CuiO, crystallizes from AcOH or benzene in orange or 
brownish ydlow leaflets sintering 254®, m. 256® (cor.), 
gives a violet color with coned. HaSO*; it is m. c.-l., or 
e. c.-l. with a Very small range of existence (alxiut 1®). 
•II, prepd. (1) from ^-OaNCeHaPh and aq. ale. NaOH, 
followed by treatment with coned. HNO, or AcOIl- 
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( 2 ) ircwn O-NCaiani and Na in anhyd. MeOH, 1 
Dr (li) from lI0^11CsH4Ph heated or allowed to stiind in 
tnoist soln., sops, it^ yellow e, c.-l. crystals, tn. 2 r)y 00 " 
and 2 ir> 10 “ (cor.) (bintering at 21 1 “), gives u brown-red 
colorwitli c«>ncd. II2SO4. 1 he .sintering point is probably 
the transition point to the nnlially visc'ous eryst. liquid 
which on heating Ijecotiies ni(>re Iluid and liqiiefie.s, as 
inanifested by the 2 iKi in. p. C. A. R. 

New and improved mefhods for the s^thesis of phaima- g 
cologically important carboxylic acids. I. Synthesis 
of arylacetic acids from aromatic aldehydes, and of aryl- 
propionic acids from aromatic carboxylic acids. Karl 
Kiiuller and Willu'lni Peselike. Arch. l*harnt. 271, 
4.‘11 y(iy2.'l). Ill expts. euhd to devilop eel tain tela- 

tionships between eheiii. const itiilion and pharinacol. 
action, it is necessary to eoiisidei rtactivity values, 
bused on this knowledge, Kindler has attuiipteil to rlis> 
cover the Uw^ apfu running thereto hor this purpose 3 
weie reiinirial niinierons earbowhe ai'ids, pr«‘pd. lithei 
by the aid <»l lu w or iniploved nathods 'I'lu se proei dufes 
are deseribi d in the presi-nt and subsequent studies, tlu 
tirst ;i ol winch have to do with the piepn. of arylaeetu 
and /I aivlpropionie acids Siuh acids aie for vaiiotis 
reasons iinportanl, notably bei.anse tiny far exceed the 
coriespoiiding aromatic ac'ids in bacteiicidal behavior, 
hurt turn lore, the amides and thioainul<‘s ol arvlaeetu ^ 
acids on lednction, and tin amides of aiylpiopionic acids 
with KC'U), yiild smoothly pharmacologically important 
lliyl.imiiies hnially, tlu amides, resulting from the 
actum ol tlu aryli thylainmes on aiylacetic acids, lead 
'Cinlilv to « In n/ylisoquiiiolmes, several lepresi ntatives 
of whuh class, such as papaviriiie, iiipavermc and pir 
pal me, aiuadv tind therapimtie application A noted 
luiprovenii lit in the procedun hitherto lollowiul in pri'pg. 
ifrylpropionu cstei-. is indu.'b'd in tlu following; Ai- *» 
f2ll 11.0 

cf)cn.t'(bi*.t - AiCinoiDCiioij't — ► 
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ArCJI .CllCC )..b t > ArCH.'ClI^COdLt, m that one 

operation is clinimated 1 he utility ol the iU‘W or nn 
ptoved piiM-edun^ is illnstiated in the prepn. ol liomo- 
veralric iicid, liomoanisie acid, homopipi roiiylic at id, 
pheiiylpropioiiu lte-.p derivs. tlu leol ) acid. W.t) h. 

Chemistry of isochavibctol 111 . Action of Grignard’s ^ 
reagent on ethers of isocha vibe tol. 2 . Nenokiehi llirao. 

./ Chcni Jiipiui 54. '.♦1)1 rnltKid), cl. C’. A. 27, 

27i» 7 A new but lonnd in this c\pt. is that o,4-H()- 
(Me())CMI,CH:CHMe (I) give .‘I, l-H( )( Me( J;CoH,CJl * - 
CllMi by the action ol RMgX ( MeMg] gives the Iwsi 
H'snlt altlioiigh h.tMgbr can be useil;, where K 

CllMi. (II), CH.fll.it'lb, CH.Ph 01 ivcloluwl 

I III). I givi new acids, (IV) 7 

when o\idi/id by KMiiOi The m p. of IV when K is 

II l.-lo , iso-bii l(>l 2“, m Ibl 0 “. K Kitsuta 

Action of potassium cyanide on meconin V. M. 

Rodionov, S I Kaiu'vskaya and A H. Davankov. fin. 
66B, 1(12.1 lliy.T;); cf. H.»wmian, Brr. 20, StKKlSHlj 
H.\ observation tliat inei'oniii does not add KCN to 
lorm f Ml ( >)jt'nll..(C(>*K)ClI.CN has been conliimed 
The KCN nuuh acts as a dcmethylating agent, giving 
MeCN and iliietly (4r» 7^'',,) b.’s noriiieeoniii Mi etlur ® 
(I). 111 . 121 , with a little of an isonirr (II), m. K(> S“ 

'I'fiat I is 3 hydrn\y-l mrihoxyphihaluif was established 
by idhy luting it with /) MeChlI»St)«hA to the Et ether, 

111 . tiS and o\uli/ing the latlei with KMn ()4 to 2.4,I,2- 
Cfrll '(ORtKOMi )(C(bil ) ., Ill 174 o’ (anhydride, m. 
lOA”, shows l)hu violft ihioti seeiiee in ale.; V-ethyl- 
iniide, m S;j I' ) . both 1 aiul II give iiu eonin in i xeelleiit 
vield on niethvlalion (best with />-Mi-Ci,n 4 S( bMi^ ; II 9 
is tluteloie t-hydtnxy .‘t-Mrlhowplilhahtir. C. A* R. 

Terpenes, sesquiterpenes and their related compounds 
111 . The molecular depression of the freezing point of 
camphene. So Ti'liida and K Shmiovama ./. Sm 
Chew. Jnd., Japnu 36, Snpi»l binding o2.“» /(M);j;i); 
ef. C. d. 27, 4tt.Stl The ♦riu* mol detJtessions of tlu 
f. p. ot campheiii in dil. solus, ol (^lull. and bh> were# 
detd. At infinite diln. the mol. dciiression is An ^ d(>.ni 


and 3S.K5 for CioIU and Ph*, resp., while the calcd. heats 
of fu.sion are 5.7(1 and 5.39 cal./g., resp. IV. Fusioii 
diagrams of the systems camphene- naphthalene and 
camphene biphenyl. Ibid. 52Sr9.— The fu.sion diagrams 
and cxptl. data are presented. K. K. 

Preparation of nitrosopinene. G. Viite. Bull. hist, 
pin 1933, 21(1. -The method de.seril)ed by Wallarh and 
Lorentz (Ann. 268, J*.17) lacks precision. The following 
technic has lieeii lonnd to be quicker and to give a higher 
yield. To ;ilM) cc. 95* V ale. in a 1-1. flask gradually add 
7 g. Na; when reaction is eoniplete add 50 g. piiieiie 
nitrosocliloride ; eotmeet to a reflux eondeiiser; place 
in a boiling water bath for 15 min., regulating the rate 
of boiling by adjusting the degree of piimersion of the 
flask; filter, pour tlie filtrate gradually with .stirring into 
4 1. H 2 O -h 20(1 ee. AcOIl, let stand a few hrs., filter, dry, 
w'ash with petr. ether and dry; yield 50*;,' of theoretical; 
111 . p. 132“. A. Papiiiiau -Couture 

Occurrence of « -hydroxy derivatives in camphorol. 
Yasiihikii Asaliiiia and Monzo Ishidate. Her. 66 B, 
lti7.‘{ 7(19.T{). Work with larger amts, of material has 
shown that the supposed labile 5-ketfH'aniphoi , m. 210°, 
obtaiiiid liy energetic oxiilation ot .Vliydroxy camphor 
iC. .1 25, 2990). IS in fact a quite- complicated inixt. (I) 
of stnietuial isomers and tlu *‘l,r»,.")-triTnethyleyelo- 
peiiiiint -2,4-dionaeetie aeid” is not a honingeneotis sub- 
staiue hroiii the acid prodiu'ts of the autoxidutioii of 

I there have now bccy isolated 2 sharply defined isomers 
CioHuO*, which are said iiionoketoeiirboxylie acids aiul 
<*an bi septl. by reason ol tlu-ir difTerent solubilities in 
water. Tlu mort diflieultly sol A isotiui (II) 111 . 249 50", 

.3 17" in abs. ah. (pheiivlh>ilra/f»ne. yellowish, m. 
205' (df coiiipn.) , seiniearba/one, m. 255“ (deeotiipn.)), 
is probably \Vedi*kiiid and Stnsser’s isoketopinic acid 
(C. A. 18, 07), and the H isomer (III), in. 272°, UrlV 
07.2“ in abs. ale. (seinicarba/oiie, m. 204 5’ and, aftei 
repeated fusions, 215 0“), is presiiniabl> Hasselsttom's 
kelodihvdroteresantalie aeid (2-kelo-7r >upot‘amphane-7- 
earboxylic aeid) ( C. .4. 25, ISJO) WolfT rednetum ol 

II gives / IT apoKunphane 7~n\rbo\ytu and, m 231", 

IS. 10“ (abs ale ), ami III gives tlie d-(intipode, 
111 . 23l“, lol'i? IS.O’ labs ale ). I'lirthei oxidation oi 

II with KMnOi or eoiud UNO, vu Ids //an \-r/-campho* 

tricarboxylic aeid, m 197", |ar|iJ 3S S“ (abs. ale), 
|rr|Vi* 15 0' (watiri (aiihvdiide, 111 251') Although 

the rfs-c/-isomer has not yet been isolated hoiii the oxida 
tion prodiit Is ol III, it is assumed, from the loniiatioii 
ol the slereoisoiiunc 7r-apoeaiiipliane-V-e:irboxvIie ucid^, 
that the CO.H gioup 111 III is 111 tlu i/n po'-ition. Cam- 
phorol theri'foTi eoiituins, m addn. to 3- and 5-hydroxv 
camphor, at hast 2 ir-hvdroxyeaiiiphor.s w'hieh, on niihl 
oxidation of camphorol, are fitst convertid into an ahh - 
hyih mixt w'hich is then ra])idly aiitoxidi/ed to II and 

III In laet, I with NallSOi \ields a substance (nionn- 

sentuarbaQ^ine, CnlliTf^/Ni, m 201?*' (deeoTiipn.); di 
srniuarlmzone, beeonu s diseolorid about 3IK)“, decoinps 
around 300°), w'hieh in the free state ruindlv changes into 
a mixt. of II and III but does not reduce Pi-hling .soln. 01 
NH,-AgN().. ^ C. A. R 

Highly arylated benzene derivatives. I. \V. Dillhev, 
W. Si'hommer and (). Trosken. Her. 66 B, 1027 S( 1933) . 
i'f. C 1. 27, 2070. 'rhe deeply colored ketones ot 

the evelopetitailieiioiie series readily add maleic aii- 
liydtule tetraphenvlevclo])eiitadieiiotie, e. jp., giving 
endo - carbt Hyltetrapheuvldihvdrnphthalu aithvdride (I) 
CPh CPh Clf CO 
II I \ 


CO 


;o, in. 223° (deeompii.), hydrolyml 


I 


CPh CPh Cl I CO 

by ulkaliis to the diearboxylie aeid. On heating, I h^e 
CO and yields tetrnphenyldihvdrophthalic anhydride (11), 
111 . 243" (the m. p. depends greatly on the nielliod of 
luxiting and may be found higher 1hai\250°), which on 
higher heating (about 200°— so given in original Absti.) 
with or without dehydrating agents .splits off H and gives 
letraphenylphthalic anhydride (HI), 111 . 280® (depending 
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on method of heating). Instead of maleic anhydride 
all possible ethylene or acetylene compds. can be usi‘d, 
according as it is desired to obtain analogs of H or of III. 
'J'lms, C*H2 gives J ,l!,:i,4-tetraphenythenzene, in. 190 1“, 
also obtained by distn. of III with s»»da-liine, and PhC Cll 
gives CeHPhft, in. 240 7®. Trdan (as also stilbenc*) yields 
a very diffieullly sol. eryst. substance, ni. 421 2", having 
(he conipn. of CnPli# but which is dilTerenl from the compd. 
nil. 200”) descTilH'd by Durand and Hsiin (C. A. 25, 
l.''»()l). PhC CC()*H yields pentaphenylbenzoic acid, ni. 

the nitrile, from PliC CCN. in. 271 2”; the 
aldehyde, from PhC CCIIO.is eryst. C. A. R. 

Optical activity in the case of tiiphenylmethane de- 
rivatives. I. Lffsi'hit/,. Z. wiss. Phot. 32, 121 -41 
(I9.‘i.‘{). — The proof of the trmtence of optically active 
('arbonium salts (halochroines) does not allow a decision 
between the benzoid and the qiiinoid formula. Only 
investigations ot the rotation, 'ir better the rotator 
dispcrsitm, ol the colorless and colored tri]ihcnyhnelhanc 
derivs. might render this possible. The existence of 
optically active halocdironies is impoSvSibk* aei’ording to 
the theories of Dilthey and Hant/sch, as long as it is not 
assumed that eonipds. of the tvpe C ‘n/w/ can Im' optically 
active. 'I'his ussutnptioii is tti be characterized as at 
hast improbable. The views advaiici^d by L. would, 
(Ml (he other hand, allow the existence of active halo- 
I hroiiie compds. to be imini'diatelv explained. 'I'he 
question ol the existence of such conipds. must be tested 
liv further investigation. K. K. Hullock 

Preparation of methyl green. A. O. Ptikirev. Khim. 
hann. Prom. 1033 , 120 2. Crystal violet bas<* (."lO g.), 
jr ."i g ol />-M*‘ChlliSO.ikle and 2.V) cc. ot MtsCO is 
hnikil h»r S iirs. 'I'he i>pt. on cooling is dissolved in 10'^ 
IICI and tfc'aled with 20 g. of ZnCb, Ti g. of /n(OAc)i 
iind 200 g. of NaCl and the piitd. needles are filtered, 
washed with -Vi, NaC'l and diied at 00". 'Hie yield of 
iiiithxl green is . h'iltv g. ol methvl vioh t base and 
100 g, ol the p-tohienesidfomethylati is I used with mixing 
.it 12.“) 20". Ihe unreacted methyl violet base is pptd. 
with NII4OII and from the filtrate methyl green is salted 
(Mit .IS above. The yield is Il.'i . 1,. N. 

The autoxidation of tetralin (tetrahydronaphthalene). 
1 IMatti Angew. Client. 46, (i2S 9(11)2.2) — Absorption 
ol atm ().>, followed by heating, increases the d., b.-p. 
and viscosity of tetralm. Higlier-boiling acids which 
iltaek metals are formed dining the proce.ss. Tin* use 
III alkali in titration is a nieasnu of the degree of oxidation. 
Distil and viscosity -leiiip. curves are presented, I'en 
ii*lirein'es. Karl Kamiiiernieyer 

The naphthylamines in coal tar. <). Kruber. Ber. 
66B. h>r»2 1(1922); <f. ('. A. 26, ri9.2(i. riie coal-tar 
«m1s around 200” contain about of basic eonstituenls 
(oiisistuig ehiellv ot c(uinoliiie and isociuiiioline derivs. of 
unknown struct lire and a smaller quantity of* primary 
I Ml Hies As reiireseiilatives of the latter have now been 
I olated the 2 naphlhvlaiiiines. The ertide tar bases, 
1> 2U() 0", eoiilained K lO'’,'. ol (he 2 amines, as esld. 
liniii aee(vlati(fn ex pis. C. A. R. 

Condensation of ethyl propylacetoacetate with aromatic 
amines II. ('•. \. Jadhav. J. Indian Cheni. Soc. 
10, :;9| 4(1922); ef, C. A. 26, 2909.- The treutment of 
MiCOClllirCDjKl with a-CioM7NH'. gave di -cr-naphthyl- 

• JilMimde, III. 290". Similarly prepd. were the following: 
'll »( naphthvlcarbumidc, m. 210”; propylacetoacet-(t- 

ifthtlivlurntdr, ni. 115 0”; bis( o-otlioxy phenyl )car- 
'wiiiidi, in. 220 1”; propylacetoaceto-o^phenetide, 111. 

I ; bis(p-hydroxyphenyl)carbamide, in. 2H0” (de- 
‘'»«npn ); propylacethacet-p-hydroxyphenylamide, ni. 
; propyl aietoacet-m-hydroxyphenylnmide, in. 22.2 

* . 1/ deriv. 10.5”; l)is(f>-chloropheiiyl)rarbamide, m. 

; propyltueioacet-o-chloroanilide, m. 83-4”; bis- 
I'hiorophcnyDijirbamide, in. 245 0”; propylaceto- 
‘lo/ ni-dnhJoroaninde, 111. SS-9®; bis(/>-chlorophenyl)- 
‘Jd)iuiiidc, m. 289-90®; propylacetoacet-p^hloroanilide, 
12.24”; bis(f?r-nitropliciiyl)carbamide; m. 241-2®; 
l'^^•hlnfetoacet~n^‘nitrflnnil^de, ni. 95 0®; bis(^-nitro- 


I phenyDcarbamido, ni. 210”; propvl^ceUmcet-p’nitro- 
itnilide, in. 118 9". ' Julius White 

Course of the alkylation of enolates. (hisUiv \'unugs ' 
Ber. 66B, HuS 81(19.22). Adiekes, v. Hessling and \. 
Mulleiihemi (T. A. 27, 27IM)) believe that in the aetioii 
ol alkyl halides on enolates ('-alkvl derivs. are formed 
directly unci not through iiiteriiicdialc D-alkyl clhcts. 
In the conr.se of work on tilkylbiindoiies which will be 
^ described in detail elsc-wliere, V. has made* some observa- 
tions, however, whieh eonlirin the inlerinedinte foTination 
of O-alkyl ethers. WIhmi earefiilly purified, c'oiiipUtely 
i^^biindoiic'-free biindone is boik'd in ale. with excess of 
KvCOa, no isobiiiidone is formed, but if Mel or other 
alkyl halide is added, ('-alkylbiindone and isobiiiidone are 
lirodiic'cd. The format ton of the latter can be explatiic^d 
by the primary funnation ol O-ulkylbiindoiie whieh adds 
waU‘r at its eoiijiiguted double bond (at (he 2,(»- or l,f»- 
J positions) and then split*-' off ale. at position d, with 
foriuation of K isobiiiidone. 'fliis salt, lieiug almost 
iiisol. Ill the solii. of the K biindonc, is pptd. and thus 
protected from reeouversion into biuuione. 'fhis view 
is ftirlhc*!' eonhrmed by the fact that the pure Me or ICt 
ether of hiindotie givi‘s isobiiiidone in ubuiidanee when 
boik'd with K.*COi. C. A. K. 

Synthesis of hydrocarbons with high molecular weight. 

I M . Lerer. A ntt . combustibles liqutdes 8, (»8l 7.2.2( 19.22) . 
'fhe ai'tion of alkyl halides upon Na addii. prodiic'ts of 
anthracene leads to gocwl vic'lds of 9,1(l-dihydrii-9,l(l- 
dialkylaiithrai'c'ne and the true anthnieeiiie deriv., the 
dialkviantliracene. is always foimed in small ciuatititii'S. 
The reaction is iiifk'peiideiit of the halogen; chlorides, 
bromides and iodides t*an be used with like sueec'ss. Also 
the length of the chain of the halogc'U deriv. does not 
si'ein to exiTl anv inthiencH*. 'fhe solvent whieh serve? 

* as meditini infliieiiees the speed of lonnation of the Nu 
anthracene addii. product only. I'his formation is ac- 
coiiiplished vt*ry easily in c'ther and licjiiid NHh while it 
(akts fikicc very slowly m toluene and xylene, 'fhe 
alkylation reaction of aromatic hydrocarbons by the 
ititc'riiii'diute w:iy of their Na compds. is not limited to 
anthracene' only. The Na deriv. ot CioHh prepd. in 
liquid Nlli gives 011 treatment with halogtm a 1, 2,2,4- 
letrahydro-1 .4-dialkyhia()hthaleiii' and a more condensed 
^ deriv. of (Ct«ll7)2. 'I'he Na addii. compels, of aioiiiatic 
hydrcM'arbems can also In* used for other than alkylation 
syntheses, e. g., the ae'tioii ot B/.OKt upon the Na deriv. 
of 9,ll)-dihydronnthrae*eiie results in the formation of 
tiioiio- and di-lM*n7-ovldihyilre>anthnu*e*nc. With ea-tyl 
ale. as starting product a se*ries of liejnid hydrocarbons 
with sick' chains and higher 1110I. wt. was obtained. By 
dehvtlration of di- and tricaprybe ale. the iiiisatd. hydro- 
/ c'arboiis dieaj)rylene Cidlj-j ami trie-aprvlene C24H4H were 
olitaineel Na treatment in a toluene mi'ilinni re^sults in 
the formation of the* satd. hydreH'urlMms and 

C4(dlps Iremi dioaprylic iodiele and tric'aprylie* bromide, 
resp. By the ae'tion upem Mi' palmitate of the Grignard 
reagent prc'pd. from hronieieK-lane, the unsatd. hydro- 
I'arlioii CwHr4 mtus obtainc'd through the intermediary 
e'onipd. iK.'ntadee'yldieK'tylcarbinol. A scries of oxidation 
tests was e'arried out to det. the’ eonstitutioii of the un- 
said. hvdrcM'arboiis. It was foiincl tliat the use of 0.2 N 
KMiiO« in pre.se. iicH' of IltPDi permitted the limitation of 
oxidation to (he double* bond with 2-C chain olefins only, 
k'or hydrexxirboiis with side chains the reaction beexmii's 
more' comi)Iex, the* tertiary C atoms being attacked 
simuKaneotisly with the double bond. K. K. 

a-Dihalogenated benzanthrones and their transforma- 
tion by sodium sulfide, Kurt Brass and Charles ].auer. 
Chimie^ t:* Industrie Special No., 870 K2(June, 1922). 
I*remi the be'havior of halogenalecl la'nzanthronyl sulfides, 
which are described in detail, it is conclueied Uiat the C 
utoins to which are attached the S atoms and those to 
which arc attached tlie halogens arc not situated in the 
same plane, and consequently their structure i.s not 
(^vorablc to the formation of thiantlirene nuclei. 

A. Papineau -Couture 

Sandmeyer’s indigo synthesis. Rin-uosuke Shibutu, 
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Minoru Okuyaitui and Katsuo Okuinura. J. Soc. Chem, 1 
Japan 3o, &ippl. biiidiiiK 71(U>.‘W). — 'rhe 

fuaioii oi coiK'd. upon oxaldiplienylamidinetbio- 

umid^ is Kivcii. When tin* Ihiouinidi* was heuted with 
rout'd. lljSOf al On 05” l(»r 2.5 lirs., followed by 1 hr. at 
105 HT', isutiiiuniiide was the iiiaiii produet, while on 
heating at TiO" both a- and •isalinaniUde were obtained. 
Iloth eotnpds. were alstj ot)lained on heating for 1 hr. only 
alOO”. Karl Kainmenneyer ^ 

Isatin from indigo. V. N. Kabinovieh and V. K. 
Drirkal. Khini. Farm. From. 1933, 190 2. Powd. 

indigo (5 moles) is stirred into S kg. of iee and 1.ti I. of 
HaSOt and 1 kg. of Na^CrjO? in 2 1. of HjO is slowly 
added (temp. I 2") After 0.5 hr. the temp, is raised to 
rtt) 00'*, the iiiKl. eooled and isatin filtered out. Uii- 
reaeted iiuligo is rt'iiioved by dissolving the ppt. in *1 1. 
of 10^, NaOII at SO'", filtering, aeidifying at 90” with 
HCl, eooling^nd filtering again. For eoinplete .sepn. of 3 
indigo the pin ifieation is repeated. Yield, 75-80%. 

L Nasarcvich 

Tris ( arylamino ) ethylenes . Ill . The reaction products 
of sulfur and tris ( pheny lamino ) ethylene . ( Supplement . ) 

Um-nosuke Shibata, Minoru Okuyaiiia, Nakaba Ko|iina 
and Tetsuiiosuke Nishi. ./. .SVw . Chem. Ind., Japan 36, 
Snppl. binding 51 1 14( HKili) , el. Ihtd. 32, 282 4( 1929). 
pAptl. results on melts of tns(phenvlaiiiino)ethvlene and ^ 
S at I5(r showed the existeiiee of 5 eonipds.: (1) bis- 
(plienylamino)ethyleiie (CuUmNj), (2) tris(])henyl- 
amino)tnetcaptoetlivlene (C.iuHisNaS), (d) dithio- 
oxaiiilide (CuHi-NaS*), (4) thhiovaiiilide (CuHiaN-Sf >), 
(5) oxanilide (CuHi.'N/Oa). Compds. (4) and (5) are 
only si'eondury reai'tiiMi produets. The e\i»ts. an* <le- 
M'rilH'd in ihdail. TV. The action of sulfur on tris(a- 
mlylamino) ethylene. Ihid. 511 17.— Fusion at 120 5" 
resulted in the formation of the following eonipds.: (1) 5 
dithiiM>\a1o(r>-toluide), t'ii,Ili«N<jS^, (2) tris(e-tolyalimno)- 
nieicaptoetliylene, Cv.iIIjj,N 4 »S, and (2) bis(fl-tolyaltmno)- 
c'thylene, CiJlinN .. ICxptl. pro« edure and results are pre- 
sented. V. Action of sulfur upon tris (/>-tolylamino)- 
ethylene. Riii-nosuke Shibuta and 'fetsumosuke Nishi. 
Ihtd. 528 40. Ibating 5 parts of the base with 1 part of 
S at 140'’ for 00 min, resulted in an orange-red melt which 
lierniitted isolation ol the following eonipds., (1) bis(f>- 
tolylamiiiolethylene, CielluNi, (2) tns(^-tolylamino)- ° 
mereaplcH'thyleiie, C-dIabN'.S, ami (2) dithiooxaio-/^- 
tolnide, CibHh,Nj»S/. F.xptl. details are presented. 

Karl Kanimeriiieyer 

Constitution of the antipyrines. Action of sodium on 

1.2- diphenyl-3-methylpyrazolone. Albrecht Heymoiis 

and Werner Koliland. Her. 66B, 1051 01(1922). 

Although untipyrme ^I) is quite .stalile toward Na and 
boiling ale., with Na and Cfk. in hot PliMe the ring is 7 
opened with lormation of PliNHCOCHiCMeNHMe 
(Knorr, Her. 25, 708( 1893)). In attempts to gain light 
on the meeliiinism of the reaction by a study ot the l>y- 
products, which are formed to the extent of alKuit 20*'; , 
considerable diflicnlties were encountered becausi- of un- 
fa vorabh* soly. ndationshifis and attention was directed 
to l,2-dipheiiyl'2-methyl-5-pyra/olone (II) (the "oxy- 
niethylplienvl({iiini/.ine’' obtained from AcCH-COjUt and 
PliNHNHPh), whic'h is staliU- toward acids and alkalies ® 
and forms a 4-N() (leri\ reduced to the corresponding 
NHa deriv. and nmUrguing with PliNHNfl^ the cleavage 
eharaeterislic of nitrosoantii)vrim*s. With Na and COa 
in PhMe II gives, besides PhNIl^ and AcCII.CONHPh 
(the hydrolysis products of the expected PliNIICOCH : - 
CMcNHI’h), a small amt. of an acid CnHiflOjNy (III) 
which on heating readily loses CO. and gives a base 
CiflHieONv (IV), quite stable toward acids and Slkalies 9 
and eontg. 2 tertiary N atoms. IV eaii therefore lie only 

1.2- dipkenyl-J~methyl~o-pyrazolidone and III the corre- 
sponding carboxylic acid. That the COJl group in III 
is not hi the 4 -position is indicated by the fact that the 
enolute obtained fiom IV <''Wiiiol Im* eoiwerted into III. 
Furtlierniore, II reacts witli Na in the absence of 
taking up 2 atoms without evolution nlT TI ; when the sohi. 
of the resulting di-Na conipd. is treaU'd with ActO and 


sub.s(»quently with CO 2 , only 1 Na atom reacts, giving 
an Ac deriv. (V) of m. As V is .stable toward adds and 
alkalies it must fie a C-Ac deriv., and since on dei'ar- 
Inixylation it gives tlie same base* CiHHitt() 2 N 2 (VI) as is 
obtained from the enolate of IV with AcsO, the AC 2 O, in 
the formation of V, can have reacted only with u Na atom 
attached to the O of the C:() group, and the Na atoms 
in the di-Na comvd. must be in the 2- and 5-]K)sitioiis. 
The formation of III is greatly favored if the II is healed 
with Na a long iiiiie Ix'fore being tnated with CO#; 
if the 2 are allowed to react sinniltaneoiisly on II, ring 
I'leavage (K'curs almost exclusively and only traces of III 
are formed. The di-Na conipd. and III are therefon* 
iKith probably formed secondarily from (U coniinon intcc- 
niediaic' product. The primary product of the reac'tion 
of Na can readily Ije derived only from the betaine form 
of II and would then have the structure CIl CMe 

II II 

NaOC NPh NPhNa 
The tendc'ney of such a conipd. to undergo ring cleavage 
iH'tween the N atoms on treatim'iit with CO^ and also 
the teiideney to rearrange into a 2,5-di Na conipd. (with 
ehaiige ot the N from the 5- to the 2-valent stage) is 
readily muleistandable. So also, when the di-Na eonipd., 
prepd. at the lowest possible temp., is at onee treated 
with Ae/O, there is obtained, in iiddii. to V, a eonipd. 
Ci»nih<) 2 N 2 (VII) whieh on arid hydrolysis under even 
mild conditions gives AcCH 2 C()NHFh, AeOll and FliNHi 
and must therefore be (i -anilinofrotott-A^-iKrlylatnlide, 
a structiin' conllriiiefl by the reanangeiiu iit, under the 
influence of traces of acid, of VII into (i-[(ueiyI(tntIino)~ 
iroUmnnUide (VIII) which is hydrogeinitc'd to McCH- 
(NAcPlOCHsCONHFh and is hydroly/cd to AcNIIPh, 
PhNH? and AcCHaCONHPh. II, olitaincd in 92'',’ yield, 
1)12 250 OO'^, ni. 120"; picrate, yellow, m. 128”; 4-Hr 
deriv. f in. 145”; l-VD deriv. (yield, 80*', ), green amor- 
phous ppt. (luiekly ilecoinpg. in the reaelion soln.; 4- 
amino dertv., ni. i()5” (yield, (>4*'; , baseil on II). IJJ- 
Dipheuyl-J-methylpyrazolidonv-J-iarhosylu and (III), di 
eoiiips. 122” (yield, . iiieitased to 29* < il 11 is luxated 
4 lirs. with 5 iiiols. Na lietore it is treated w4th C'C>.); 
Me ester, m. 120”. IV, in. 12()”. 4-A( deriv. (VI) of 
IV, in. 125”. 4-Ac deriv. (V) of III, m. 105” (fleconipn.) . 
Vn. m. 112”. VIII. m. 104”. C. A. K. 

Commercial method of preparation of pyridine bases. 
N. Naruishkin, I?. Clienioinordik and A. Kvasnilykii. 
Coke and Chem. (U. vS. vS. K.) 1032, No. 5 0. 52 08 - 
A review of plant processes for tin* recovery ol pvridiiu 
bases from benzene. 'File 01iiud-S»'hnei«h-f rei*«»very 
sc’heiiie is considered unsuitable lor I’. S. S. K. industry 
Washing f)f the lieii/eiie billowefl by dephi'iiolation is 
recoiiinicnded. James Sorrel 

Oxidation of pyridine to a 2-pyridylpyridinium salt. 
Paul Baiiingarten aeid lilse Daviiiiunn. Her. 66B. 
1022 8(1*122). All previous attempts to oxidi/e pyridine 
with peracifis had resulted either in the lorinatioii of 
pyridine V-oxide (with HzOjfl; Meisenheiiner, A. 
21, 94) f>t in complete oxidative degradation (with per- 
sulfate; Dorronsori), C. A. 22, 782). IbMei the eoiidi- 
tions described in this paper (healing aep pyriiliue with 
KaSiOs 1 2 hrs.) the oxidation followed u difTereiit course; 
the chief product was 'J-pyrtdyl pyridinium sulfate which, 
however, could not be isolated but, after rcm^»val of the 
ILiSOt and excess of pyridine, was converted into the 
perihtnrate (I), 111 . 214”. The reaction apparently con 
sists in dehydrogenation of a pyridinium ion in the 1- 
positioii and of a 2nd mol. in the 2-positioii, and combi- 
nation of the resulting residues. 'J'he inteniiediatc* forma- 
tion of jiyridinc* V-oxide is excludv l by the fact that these 
.salts eaiiiiot bi' obtained from the iV-oxide and pyridine 
I in water with excess of NaOH or KOll gives an in- 
tensely yellow -red soln. which with IICl and PI1NII2 
yields PhNHCII:CnCH:CHCH:NPh.HCl (U) ami 
2-ammopyridiiie. Koenigs and On.^m*r*s 4-pyridvl 
pyridiniuni dichloride lic'haves in the same way with 
alkalies (C. il. 25, 2998), but whereas the l^ast* of this 
salt is normally diaeidic, the 2-p)rridyl base is ,nionc)- 
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acidic, presumably because^ of stcrio hindrance of the 
psrridyl N by the close* proximity of the* 2 N atoms to 
each other. To ti*st this view expts. have lK‘e*n under- 
taken to prep, salts with anions ot vi*ry small ionic* di- 
ameter to see whether in such c*asi*st he base* can fuiu'tion 
as a bivalent c'atioii. This seems to Ik* true of the fluoride. 
The 2-pyridyl are also iiiore stable Ilian the 4-pyridyl 
salts. I has the prop(*riies of a ssdt of a strong base witli 
a strong acid; it reacts neutral in wdter, is hardly at- 
tacked by NH4OH even aftttc Iwiiliiig several hrs., and, 
unlike the *1 -isomer, is not decompd. by PhNH2 alone. 
Preliminary expts. indicate ^.hat electr<x*hein . oxidation 
of pyridine in 112804 follows- the same course as tlie per- 
sulfate oxidation. No 2-pyridylpyridiiiium salt has yet 
been obtained, lAit cleavage of the oxidation product with 
alkali and treatment with 12hNlI? HCl gave II; under 
ixinditions other than thejse here described, elcetrochem. 
oxidation results in coniplc'te di*gradatioii (Yokuyania 
and Yamamoto, C. A. 26, 21P-t). l^-Pyridylpyrulittium 
i hioroplatinate, onin^i*, ni. 2\l\ 14° (decximpti.). 

C. A. R. 

N-Alkylated 1 ,5-aminoketoneB and their conversion 
into piperidine derivatives. C . Mannich and K . Th. Lessc* . 
Arch. Pharm, 271, P2 7(U):W). The svntheses herein 
dcscrih(*d involve rondeiisatioii of 1 ,.‘l-aldehydo bases 
with ketones in alk. soln. 'riius, from MejNCIIyCMca- 
CHO and Me-CO or AePh: Me-NClIaCMeyCHO -f 
Me.CO •= Me^NCII,CMe2CII-CHC()R f I), one obtain- 
an nnsatd., 7V-alkylated 1,5-ainiho ketone, which on 
catalytic hychogetiatioii glasses into the corres|xinding 
satd. amino kelonc: Me2NCll2CMc2CH2CH2COR (II), 
the UiltcT thereupon yielding on reduetion with Na aiul 
laoll the amino ale.: Mt^NCHyCMcMCIliCHaCIKOHlR 
(III). When this ale. base is treated with CSCb there 
is formed the HCl salt of the halogenated basi*, Me»- 
NCH.CMe.CII, CM, CHCIR (IV), in which the NMe, 
Hioiip and the Cl atom tnvnpy the 1 ,r)-positum with 
lespeot to one another. Cau.stic alkali ppts. the chlori- 
natid base us an oil sol. in ^.t^O, insol. in HjO, shortly 
(liani'mK liy mol. tearrangetiieiit into the HCl salt of a 
pipcridminm base (V), which on hi'atiiig snfT<*rs thcniiic 
(li socii. into MeCI and a piperidine deriv. (VI, K = 
Ml or Ph). The IT Cl salt of 1 m. 147°; the free base 

CH> CII., CIIH Clh CHi CHR 

' I I 

CMe, CU, NMe, Cl CMe2 CH. NMe 

(V) (VI) 

tonus a yellowish oil, bn 100 •')'*; the meihiodide m. 172°; 
llu oxime 111. illCl salt, m. 177° (decompii.)) ; 
^enmarlHizone^ m. I.‘i4“ {II Cl salt, m. lti.'i°). The awiwf) 
Ittoiu (II, K - Me) bis P2°; its IT Cl salt, very hygro- 
scopic, III. 10(1 1°; aitratc, yellow needles, m. 118..5°, 
met h iodide, in. l.Tr*. oxime, tn. (HCl salt, hygro- 

scoiiic); semienrhaznne, in. 12S° *(//('/ salt, m. 1(W°). 
rUc amino ale. (Ill, R - Me) b|.j PS®; its auraie m. 1 lt1°; 
act salt ot p‘ introheiisoate ester, m. 102°. The piperi- 
(liiiium base {II Cl salt of V, R ** Me), Cion22NCl, m. 
.ibovc 2tM)°; dficrate, greenish yellow, ni. 201° I,i\5,0‘ 

I etramethylpiperidine (VI, R =* Me), b. 147 H° {IICl 
iilt. 111. al)out 221" decompn.)) ; picrate of N-Me <ampd., 
Kruiiisb yellow, in. 201°. 1-Dimethylamino 2,2-di 
methxl b keto-b phevylpentene (I, R Ph), lion 150-01° 
'//(7 salP, yellowish leaves, in. 102-3°); HCl salt of the 
o\ime. 111. 17S° (decompn.); HCl salt of semicarhazone, 
III 105° A secondary base, C2sH2o02N, was also i.solated 
v\liich bi 210-15°, and m. 102 3°, and represented ap- 
luncntly the condensation product of 1 mol. of the aldehyde 
•nid 2 iiiols. of AcPlv l-DimethylaminO‘2,2-dimeihyU5- 
hhnivl pentane (U, R S- Ph). bio 105 70°, {HCl salt, ni. 
110 .’V)"); JICl salted semicarhazone, m. 171° (decompn.). 
I lhmethylamino*2,2-dimethyl^5~phenylpentanol, bu 108- 
"'1 , IlCl salt of the hetizoate, m, 01 2°, and is weakly 
•nu .thetie. l-Dijnethylamino^2,2»dimeihyl - 5 - phenyl - 

f lihropentane (V, R * Ph); HCl salt chlorobase, 
150°. l,l,b,5 - Tetramethyl - 2 - phenylpiperidinium 
chloride, m. above 260°; aurate, yellow needles, m. 118®. 


I,5„UTrmethyl-2-phenylpiperidifte (VI, R «• J>h), bit 
145 7°; lid .salt, \\\. 148° (dec.*ompti.). ^1-N-Piperidino- 
2,2-dimetkylhexenone (eondensation jiroanct of /V-piperi- 
dino-<ir,o{-dimethylpropionaldehyde and MctCO), bn 135 • 
45°; IINOx salt, m. 105° {base therefrom, l>i-. 140 J“). 

W. (). K. 

An optically active arsonic acid possessing molecular 
dissymmetry. Resolution of f//-8pirobi8-3,5-dioxane-4,4'- 
bis(idienyl-/>-arsonic acid). Charles S. (>il)son and 
Barnett Levin. Prot. Roy. Soc. (Ixindon) A141,404 501 
(1033).— Ben/aldehvde-p-arsonic acid in 30'", HtS04. 
when treaUsl with peiitaerytliritol at 1(M)° for 0.5 hr., gave 
dl - spirobis - 3,5 - duixaiie - 4,4' - l)is( phenyl - /> - arsonic 
acid) (I), ni. above 200°. I was purified by crystn. of 
the d/-a-phenvlethylainiiie salt from an aq. HtOH- 
Me2C() mixt. (1:1:1). Resolii. of I with nor-c/-^^- 
ephedrine gave the pure r/ -amine /-acid .salt, decomps. 
225°, |(k| - 24.(i7°. Likewise the nor-/-^-ephedriue 

yielded the pure /-amine d-aCul salt, m •alxjve 3(K)°, 
la I 23.00°. The tetra-Na salts of the 2 isomers of I 
gave |a|V»* =*-70.2°. The optioallv active acids were 
not racemized by boiling alkali, but w(*re by conversion 
into spiro-his-3,5-dioxaiie-4 ,4 '-bis( phenyldichloroarsiiie) , 
111. 10.3°. K. W. Scott 

Alkaloids from Heliotropium lasiocarpum. (>. Menshi- 
kov. Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933, 113 Ui; cf. C. A. 27, 
.3714.- Heliotridhie (the product of the sapon. of helio- 
trine) when treated in the eold with SOCI2, made am- 
moniac'al, extd. with ether, changed into the HCl .salt, 
reduced according to Adams (Pt as catalyst), made alk. 
with NaOH and extd. with ether, forms chloroheliotrida 11, 
CnHuNCUbioSn", |al 1.33.5°. Heliotridene. ChHi,N, 
IS made by boiling ehloroheliotridun with ale. and Na 
for 8 hrs., acidifying with HCl, Uiiling off the ale., making 
alk. with NaOH and dislg. with steam; |a] — 10.5 . 
llclintridan is made from heliotridene by reduction ac- 
cording to Adams, |aj — 08°. 'riie picratc, incthiiKlide 
and other sails are dismissed. L. Nasurevieh 

Alkaloids from Anabasis aphylla. A. P. Orekhov and 
8. 8. Norkina. Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933, 100 1.3; cf. 
C. A. 27, 3477. l-Amitiounabasiiie was made by re- 
duction of 1 -nitrosoanabashie with AcOH, II2O and Zn 
dust at 10°. 'rhe mixt. was filtered 011 the 2nd day, 

* made ulk. with NaOH and extd. with ether. d/-Ana- 
basiiie was made bv hc*atiiig anabasiiie sulfate in clo.sed 
tubes at 200° for 120 hrs. and distg. in vacuo. Derivs. 
are discussi»d. L. Nasun*vich 

Separation of the opium alkaloids. S. Husse and V. 
Busse. Khint. Farm. Prom. 1933, 127 9. The com- 
bined filtrate after the sepii. of the resins from 1 kg. of 
opium is treated with 200 g. of Ai*ONa and 2(K» g. of 
' NaCTI. 'Fhe pptd. papaverine resin is filtered, dissolved 
in H20 and AcOII, neutralized, treated with 100 g. of 
AcONa and UK) g. of NaCl, the ppt. contg. papaverine 
is filtered off and the filtrates are eombinecl. 'fhe resin 
(40 .50 g.) is dissolved in AcOH and NaCl, filtered, re- 
dissolved and from the combined filtrates papaverine is 
pptd. with NnOII. 'fhe yield is 7-9 g. In the combined 
filtrates fniiii the 1st pplii. thebaiiie is pptd. with NHiOII, 
and purified as usual, 'flic yield is .3 4 g. The filtrate 
from tliebuine is acidified with AeOH, coticd., dild. with 
ale. (.50'/J) and after 2 days morphine is pptd. The 
main portion of tin* filtrate afit'r thebaiiie contains codeine, 
which may be extd. with CoHa. The yield is 0 8 g. 

L. Nasarevich 

*1116 influence of light on the formation of chloroplast 
pigments. 11. Rudolph. Ber. Verhandl. sachs. Akad, 
I^pizig Math.-phys. 85, 107-15(1933). — In this 
) polarimtion spectrophotometric study the log of the 
extinction coeff. was plotted against wave lengths, ex- 
preK.sed in Chlorophyll a showed a max. in the red 
at (K)0 chlorophyll h, at 940. The resp. min. were in 
the green at 5.50 and at 5(15. Xanthophyll and carotene 
max. were at 460 and at about 443, resp. Protochloro- 
phyll, ill a somewhat pure form, gave a max. at about 
•(12«5. To avoid difficulties with chlorophyll mutants the 
bush bean was selected as the exptl. plant. A 25()-w. 
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Osrani lamp with red, yellow-grreti and IjIuc filliTs was 
iisihI, and the lijjht iiitensily was kept const. Ihroushoiit 
the study. No chlopiphyll was ever found in blanched 
plants, but prot{)chlorophyll, xantbophyll and carotene 
wcr(‘ Slways present. 'I'lie carotenoid content <jf blanched 
li*avcs was almost proportional to the leaf surface. 'ITie 
protoc'hlortiphyll content varicsl within narrow limits 
and was independent of tlie leaf surface. Per S(|. cm., 
less chlorophyll was develt>ped in oliler illuminated leaves j 
than in the younger (»nes. llluiiiination of the Idanched 
plants at lirst causes a rapid increase in tlic amt. of chloni- 
phyll, in the 1st, and after the ‘Ith hr. Its appearance is 
uccoiiipanied l>y a lapid diiiiinutioii of the carotenoids. 
Possibly caroteinads are u.sed in the production <»1 chloro- 
phvll. Siibscc|uently carotenoids arc again formed. In 
blue light about .*) I times as much, in yellow -green light 
2.7 times as niueh, anti in red light no more catotenoid 
is produced than is formed in the dark Less xantlio- : 
phyll is produ^'crl, but the light -production ratio is alioiit 
the same as for c‘hloro|)hyl1. Possibly a caniteiioid pie- 
enrsor is us«'d in making a chlorophyllic one iii red light. 
Chlorophyll is loiined almost instantly ujion espostin* to 
light. H<‘nee a chlorophyll precursor must be present. 
'J*hc .sigtiilieance of proliK-hlorophyll in the living leal 
is still an uii<*ertuiiitv ; it may be a <hnet pieeursoi of 
chlor^iphyll, ot it may be sotiiethmg formed from siieh 
a precursor, but only ni the dark, and it may not be di- 
icctlv convertible iiito chlorophyll. Scttlcimnt of this 
(luestioii awaits an acciirati* kiiowlcdg<‘ of the cliciii. 
tiatiin* of proliM'hlotopliyll. 'Lhc coiislaucy ot tlie chloro- 
phyll - i.m rot ei mid ratio, and the likelihood that pliylol is 
iliTivefl Ironi a candeiioid, makes the lelalion bt tween 
tile greiii and the yillow ehlnroplast pigminls a question 
ol inqiortanee. In lilanched plants mitoehondna abfiiind 
alfld plastids are seanM*. Improvid development of the i 
phistids takes place aftei A hrs., with the n'sull that pio- 
porlionutely increased amts, of chloro])hyll appear on 
inrtlier ilhniiination (■. A. Hill 

Selenium dehydrogenation of sitosterol 1. Uit/Rka, 
M. W. (biMlierg, (V riioiiiaiiii and h. Ih.tndf nbeiger 
Nature 132, ri4.*i( ; cl. ( . .1. 27, 4S0‘i In response 

to the cTiheisins <il Pa ls and Kaistens ((' .1 24, lil.’lb), 
Diels (C. I. 27, 4X10), and Cook and Ikwett (C .1 27, 
t'l.'idd;, the aiilhois leiteiate that the Se deh\ diogenatioii < 
<if cholesterol and ergostirol gives 12 diflereiil iivdt(K'urlMins. 
The \-iav s|M'cha ol the 12 hvelrocailifins aie disliiuth 
differeiil . Moreeive i , if Ihe 12 IivcIkk'HI boiis weic identical, 
sitostciol woiilrl fiiiiiish the .same substaiKc by vSe de- 
liydiogcnsitioii ; instead it gives a new hxlnK'uilMin, 
C.. 7 n.s. 111. L^OL* Lomse Kelley 

Structural formula of ergosterol. A. L. Haihaiaeh. 
Amilvst 58, (iOof . The loi inula geiieralh accepted 

IS CvhHtit > m 

CII.CH..CMe CIICHMeCII CII 

ll I 

CII,.CH..CMe C C C.CIL.CIL CHMe 

I ! I 

Jiocn Clly.Cll .CH,.CIL CHMea 

w. T. n. 

Cinchol. A. Windaiis and M. Peppe. Her. 86B, 
KiStMMK P.K’.'l) . C'mehol (I), the steiol-like substance 
present in eiiiehoiia baik (Hesse, Attn. 228, 12P4(ISS.5); 
Lieberiiiann, Her. 18, ISOrit ISSo) ) , was converletl, after 
piiritmatioii thiough the Ae deiiv. twliieh gave a iieg. 
lest for a doiilih iin.sul(l. iihvtosterol ol the type of stig- 
nmsterol), mie) the m-dinitrohenzoate, in. 121)11 12'’, |«l'if 

ll).‘)‘ iCHCld, whose ( 01111 ) 11 ., C..»lLa()COC«H 3 (N. 
Oy)y, CNelutles tlic loiiiiula CaoHaiO assigimd to I by He'sse*, 
and whieh is identical with the dinitiobeii/oate of ilmmnol 
(C. -.*1. 27, r>74‘.)). I, regene-rate'd irom the c*ster, ni. 
lX()-7®, |ivjV --.TLo" (CIICL), It letains some water 
at 100 ” and on analysi.s gives C' valtu's 1 12% low. The 
acetate, m. (C'HClj), however, has 

the e'alcd. coinpii. I therefore belongs to the gioiip of 
sitosterols of the conipn. C 29 Hm(). • C. A. R. 

Conversion of a bile acid into a hydrocarbon derived • 
from 1,2-benzanthracene. J. W. Cook and O. A. 1). 


I liaslewcKKl. Chemistry &r ^Industry 1933, 7f)8 9; cf. 
Wielutid and Pune, C. ..1. 27, 5;W4.— Pehydrngeiialioii 
of dehydrorioieholene with Sc' gave the yellow “metbyl- 
eholantbreiie** (I), m. 171 2" (picrate, tn. 170-7®), of W. 
and P. and a colorless hydnK'arlron in. 1X2-4® (11). 
Oxidation of I with NaaOiOr in AcOH followed by de- 
carl)oxylatioii produced a qiiiiione ni. 229® whereas the 
pKidiiet ex|H*clcd on the basis of W. and I).*s formula for 
, I, ti-nielhyl-l,2-bi’1izanthraquinone, in. 174®. II wa.s not 
^ oxidized to u qiiiiioiie. K. W. SeoU 

Synthesis of //- and /-o.scoibi(' acid (Keiehstein, et al.) 
HE. Piirifieation of triiiilrololueiie by NaxSOji (Me^if) 
24. h'oriiiatioii of nitrodia/otoliienesuirixiic aeid (Batik) 
24. Constituents of pctruleiini. II. Prepn. of the first 
boinogeiieous naphthenic acid _ (v. Braun, rt at.) 22. 
j Polarity of cheiti. compels. (Higashi) 2. Frartionation 
and pmificatiun of org. substances (Winterstciii, Stein) 2. 
Rotator V disiKMsioii oi ATlam classes of org. itiols. (Bi- 
(piard) 2. Aromatic and unsatd. conqnls. (Hiickel) 3. 
CO and H mixl. Ifor the synthesis of MeOH 1 (Swiss pat. 
l()2.4r)S) 18. C, II and hydiix'arboiis (Brit. pat. XOo.SDX) 
18. 

Hydrocarbons. Henrv Prevfiis. F'r. 749,nHi, Aiig. 1, 

^ 19XX CjH^ or other hvdioearboiis ol low inol. wt. are 
piepd. bv heating C'H|, or gases coiitg. it, in the piesence 
of a dehvdiogeiiutiiig AitaKst, such as Ni, t'o, Cii oi Zii, 
and with oi without an aeeeleintoi. 

Purifying hydrocarbons. Pierre C. l^'trolT. !•>. 

4l,r,22, l*el). \r>, I9;i;L Addn. to727,()4K (C .1.26,511)1). 
'fhe oxidation of the impiinties is carried out m the pies- 
tnee ol O cairieis, e. g., salts, prtfeiablv org., of metals 
, such as I*e, Mn, V or others capable of dilTciciit degrees 
oi oMdation, or an org. compd. capuldi ot foiniing a 
l)ci ovule. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons. Fdwaid P. Kamm and 
Irnpctial C'bemical Indiisiries Ltd. Biil. .T)r),X7(), Jiilv 
IX, IlKTi. The hvdiocaibons arc piepd. bv Ircatiiieiit 
ol the coi I espondmg phenols in the vapoi ph:is(‘ with H 
at piessmes liclow 15 altn. in the pitseiice oi eatabsts 
ronig. Mo Ol W sulfide, H.S IsMiig piesciit in the ga.s inixl. 
'Ihe catalyst need not be* oiigiiialU jiiesent as siilhde, 
being conveited lluieinlo bv the H.S. Fxainples aie 
given ot the [)i odiiclioii of (I) PliMe by coiitimioiisly 
passing o-iTcsol vupoi , H and IPS ovei W siiHide and (2) 
a ini\l. 1)1 Cl, H i, Ph.Me and x>lene by ])assmg a siiiiilai 
ga.sioiis iiiivt. over a niivt. of oxides of Mo, Mg and Zii in 
ecpiiiuol. pi opor turns; (NHi)Mi)p 4 may leplace (he Mo 
oxkU*. 

Brominated organic compounds. Oskar Kaselit/. 
r. S 1,9X2,591), Ocl XI. hoi piodiumig bioininated 
(’oiiipds. liom correspond ing uiisald. eompds., as iii the 
production ol CzlpBi^ from C-dL,* the compd. to be 
i)i()iTiinute*d is washed with a dil. aep solii. ol elementary 
Br, and willi some ol the corresponding bioniiiiated 
compd. Ill couutercuireiit, Ihe exhausted Bi .solii. is sepd. 
fiom the bioininated compd., and at least jiart of the 
latter is used in cycle. • 

Organic mercury compounds. I. G. harbeiiind. A.-(>. 
(Kail Stieitwoll and i'aiil hiit/sche, iiiveiitois). Get. 
5X1), X52, Ocl. 20, 19XX. Alkyl conipds. ol Hg an* made to 
lead with beii/eiu* derivs. wiiieh contain an a ’id gioiip 
and u lietci (K'yclic ring contg. the SH group. The effect 
of the reacLioii is to replace the H atom of the SH group 
by a -Ilg-alkyl group, 'fhe alkali salts of the t>roducts 
are sol. in walcT and have antisepiti properties. Examples 
are given of the inaiiiif. of products from ClHgEt and Na 
2-incn*aptolKnzo.\azole-5-carbo\yl6le (I), Na 2-mercapto- 
iN'iiziiiiida/ole-b-snlfoiiate, N a 2-mercaptobenziniidiazoh‘- 
5-arsona(e, and Na 2-inetcaptolHmzothiazolc-5-carboxyl- 
ale; a iwoduct from I and ClHgPr is also descrilKid. 

Catalytic oxidation reactions such as oxidations of 
organic compounds. Alphons 0. Jaeger (to Seldeii 
Co.). U. S. 1,9X5,054, Nov. 14. A catalyst is used 
eoiitg. a compd. of a inetal of the 5th or (Uh group of the 
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]KTiodic systom, such as a Y compd. carried <m a support 
of diatomaceous brick fragments. Various examples 
are given. Cf. ('. A . 28, 172. 

Exothennic vapor-phase catalytic reactions such as 
oxidation of aromatic hydrocarbons, etc. Alphons (). 
Jaeger (to Seldeii Resi*arch Engineering Con>.)* 
r. S. l,IKI5,().rsi, Nov. 14. The reaction gases arc passed 
through at least one catalytic zone and the exolhemiic 
heal of reaction is absorlKxl by a non-ltoiling liqunl plaml 
in heat-exchanging relation; the liquid is removixl from 
the catalytic zone and its itressiire is redueexi to a |K>int 
at which the licjuid will boil at or only slightly below the 
temp, at which it leaves tlni- catalyst zone; va|K»rs given 
off arc condensed and the condensate and unlx)ilcd liquid 
are returned tef the catalytic zone at the pressure there 
existing (the circulation Ixiing aw'elerated by intnKlucing 
an inert gaseous ineditirn at ^H^^rtimi of the circuil where 
the normal circulation is upward). Api>. is descriUxl. 
C'f. (’. /I. 27, ;t017. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of non-nitrogenous organic 
compounds such as linseed oil, naphthalene or acetylene. 
Alphons (). Jaegei (to Siddeii Co.). U. S. l,lKil,H4l», 
Oct. 124. A contact mass is used comprising when fleshly 
I>icpd. a peimiitogenctic material with at least one effec- 
tive catalytic coinponeiit other than an exchangeable 
base such us one coiitg. Ni, Cu and Mil. Ninncroiis de- 
tails arc given. Cf. .1 . 27, .‘ltM4. 

Diolefins. Seige Lclnxlev. Ger. r>77,(»MO, June 2, 
llKW. MeOH, KtOH, PrOIl or 4.so-l*r()H, or niixts. of 
tliese ate heated with a niixt. of catalysts which cause H 
oi walet to split off from the ale. mol. Catalysts ob- 
laiiird l)v 1 educing Cu coinpds. arc excepted. ZnO is 
nientioiicd as a 11 'Sjilit ting catalyst and Ab()«.SiOji. a'I I jO 
as a watei -splitting catalyst. 

Aromatic bases. StK*. luntr I'ind. chim. d Bale, Fr. 
7ttt,tlt'>4, Aiig. 2, lM.Ti. Folyiiuch'at aromatic aniitio 
bases, the lings of which aic joined diicctlv or iiulucctly 
liv ClI* groups, in such a iiiafiiier that the mol. proiMirtiuii 
nl Cllj gioiips ti» uroiiiatic uininc groups is alnwe 0.5 I 
ami Uss than « 1, aic ]>iepd by condensing primary 
aioinatic aiiiiia*s, the /i-pusition being free, with dcrivs. 
coiitg active C'Ha gioups, such as CHaO, aiihvdiofor- 
Tnahiehvdcaiiilinc, anhvdro-p-aiiiiiiobcii/vl ale., heva- 
im thvlcnctclraiiiinc and iiiethylal. The reaction is carried 
fiiit 111 the presence ol acid at a temp, not alxive I2tr* and 
avoiiling a laige excess of PhNII*. The ]>roducts may lx* 
iiscfl as addn^. to puhling atuh, in the ruhhn jndtalry 
ami as starting materials for the piepn. ol artijiaal rrx/wi. 

Liquid -phase oxidation of hydrocarbons to alcohols. 
Mill 111! Liithei and Wilhelm Ihetiich (to I. O. Fartxiiiiid. 
\ -(i ). r. S. 1 ,0.‘ll,ri01, Oct. 24. Oxidation such as 
that of fiarafliii wax oi oil to form ales., esteis, etc., 
IS eth-cted bv heating to about ItU)** under atm. pressure 
with a gaseous iixidi/ing agent stieh as ail in the presence 
(if an added acid *^eh as HOAc paving a dissix'ii. const. 
Ih tween 10 and 10 (the quantity of the xicid added 
(luiiiig the W'hole reaction being at least 2% bv wt. of the 
initial h\dtoc*ai bon niatciial and the reaction being 
stiipped as siKiii as the .sapoiiificatiuii value of the reaction 
I II I id net is 70^ . 

Alcohols. H. 'I'h. Kohiiic A.-G. (Hermann rrnckner, 
mveiiloi). Gei . 57ti,.‘lS7, May 12, 1032. Addii. to 
(('. J. 27, 45,30). Sec Brit. 3S.5,4tSS (C\ A. 27, 

1240 ). 

Dehydrating and rectifying raw ethyl alcohol, etc. 

Otto V Kcusslcr and Daniel Bcteis. U. S. l,tKt5,,520, 
N'dv. 14. A raw ale. coiitg. 2-4 C atoms and which may 
U' (if a 00 lKi% COUCH, but which still contains originally 
inesent impurities is treated with CelU; the resulting 
•i/iotiopic niixt. is ^listd., its vai>ors arc coiidcn.sed, 
tin (*omleiisate is sepd. into 2 layers one of which con- 
tains siilistaulially all the Culle and the other the alc.- 
^alei niixt. and substantially all the di.std. itiipuri- 
ti< The last -mentioned layer Is rectified, simultaneously 

l>g the low -I wiling fraction of the impurities from the 
tdi . and removing them as first runnings at the top of the 
riH'iiticatioii zone, and Si*.pg. the highcr-lmiling fraction 
^1 Oh* distd. impurities from the ale. as later runnings and 


I removing them from the rectification /one, the highly 
coned, ale. IxMiig withdrawn from the ^cctilication zone 
and returned to the distil, z/me.^ An arrangement of 
app. is descrilied. 

Stabilizing aromatic alcohols. Lucas F. Kyridbs (to 
Monsanto Chemical Co.). V. S. l,933,()(>4, f>c*t. 31. 
All aromatic ale. such a.s benzyl ale. is mixed and heated 
with alKiiit 3% of a strong oig. uininc such as tricthaiiol- 
amine which is mil. in the ale.* and less volatile than the 
* latter. 

Recove^ of alcohol from mixtures with ammonia. 
jo,seph K. jewel ( (to National Aiiiliiu* and Cheinieal 
Co.). V. S. 1,033,.5,5(>, Nov. 7. A vapoi inixl. coiitg. 
ale. and NIL, such as the niixt. ptodneed in the production 
of arylglyciiies by the aldchydc-cyaiiklc prcH'c.ss, is con- 
tacted with ail arylaniine such as aniline which serves to 
absorb tht* ale. App. is desci ilicd . 

3 Triazoles. Schcring-Kahibaiim A.-G. Brit. •3SM),77H, 
Aug. II, J!),33. 3,4,.5-'rrisubstitutcd-l ,2,^-triazolcs are 
prepd. by causing ,3,.5-disiibstitiited fiirudiazolcs to react 
with primal V aliphalic, aronialic oi heterocyclic atiiini's, 
with Of without such solvents as McOH and KlOH. 
The furodiazolcs arc prepd. bv treating diacylhydraziiics 
ill known manner with l•OCl». Among cxainplcs dinicthyl- 
fiirodiazolc is treated with (1) ale. MeNH* to give 3,4,5- 
lntncthv]tiiuz.olc and (2) FliNll- to give 3,,5-diincthyI-4- 
^ pheiiyltria/ole and (.3) methylpheuylfurodia/ole is treated 
with ale. MeNIL to give 3,4-diniethvl-5-phenvlttia/ole 
and with BhNlL lo give .3-inethyM,i'>-diphenyltiiazole. 

Aminopropanols. I. G. Farlieiiiiid. A.-G. Brit. 
3‘Mi,551, Aug. 1(1, 10,33. Addn. to ,3(ir),.5;{5 [C. A. 27, 
1(>30) and (C*. .1. 27, J(>4()). Racemic /- 

hydio.\vphenvl-2-aiiiino-l-piopaiioLs are prepd. by re- 
ducing a /-l-hydioxyplieiiyl-2-keto-l-i)ropaiiol with H 

5 at laiscd temp, in the presence of NHa, or a pt unary tir 
sccontlarv uiniiu*, and a pn*cioiis metal or metal of the Ni 
group (Fe, Co, Ni or Cu). When using an alkylaniiiic 
OI ai*>dainine tlu* piodtict is alkylated oi arylaled in the 
NIL grou)> but in the cast* of NH.i or an aralkvlaniine 
thete is olitanicd a ptodiict iiiisubstitiited in the NIL 
group except w'hcn an afalkvlamhic is used in conjunction 
wdth a catalvsl of the Ni group (m which casi* the uralkyl- 
utiiinn compd. is formed and lequires to lie fiirthiT liydro- 

6 geiialed in the piesencc ol a piiTioiis metal to split off the 
aralkyl group). 'I'he reaction is preferably effected in an 
ale. soln. I'.xaniples are given of the prepn. of racemic 
(1) w-hvdioxv]>henyipro]>anolainine liy hydrogenating 
/-/»-hvdio\vpheii\laeetylcarbinol in the presence of 
lieiizvlamiiie aiai Fd ; using Ni as the catalyst the racemic 
wi-hytliowiihenvllM'iizylaininopropanol is obtained from 
wbic'h the iicnzyl group is sjilit off liy contiiiumg the 
hydiogeiiatiun in presence of Fd, (2) 3,4-dihydroxv- 

^ phcnylaiiiinojiropaiiol fioiii /-,3,4-dihydroxyphenylai'etyl- 
cailmiol with !*(! and bcnzylamine, etc. 

Aminopropanols. 1. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. Brit. 
,3*H),‘.)51, Aug. 17, 111,33. Racemic l-phenyl-2-aiiiitio-1 - 
propanols that arc inoiiohydroxvlated in the Fh nucleus 
arc resolved into thcii optically active cutn]>oneiits by 
means of an optically active tartaric acid. J^xattijilcs are 
given of the resohition ol l-;n-hydroxypheiivl-2-mcthyl- 
g amino-l-piopunol and l-Nz-hydro\yphciivl-2-amino-l-pro- 
jianol bv i/-lartai ic acid. Cf. C. .1 . 27, lt)41). 

Indophenols; sulfur dyes. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. and Max Wylei. Btit. ,3ff(),3h,3, Aug. 1, 
HKi3. Indophenols are pre])d. by condensing a eonipd. 
of foniiulu ArNHCllXY, wherein Ar is an aryl radical 
having a free p-pusitioii, X is H, alkyl or aryl and Y is a 
— CN Ol CONIls group, with a nitrosophciioi or a 
quhioncchloroiinidc oi by oxidizing such a compd. with 
9 p-anunopheiiol (I) according to known methods. By 
sulfurizing these indophenols or the corrcstxjiiding leiico 
compds. S dyes giving level greenish blue to violet -blue 
siiadcs on cotton arc obtained. Among examples (1) 
aniliiioacctamidc (II) is condensed with ^-nitrosophenol 
and tiic indophcnol obtained sulfurized before or after 
reduction ; tile same ieiicoindophciiol is produci‘d by 
oxidizing 11 (obtained by boiling the corresponding nitrile 
in Sfxla .soln.) with I by means of acid dichroinate followed 
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by reduction with Zn dust, and (2) thi* nitrile prepd. by 
condensing PhNIls, BzH -bisulfite uiid alkali cyanide 
together is treati^if witlj (luiuoueehlmoiniide in ll 2 S() 4 . 

* Aci^lated phenols. Herbert L. J. Haller and Paul S. 
Schaffer (h> the free use <if the public). IJ. S. KlKW.OTt*), 
Noy. 7. hi )irepg. an acylated jilieiiol such as ^-acet- 
ainidophenylacctate, an aryldiazonitnii fliuihorute such 
U.S /»-ac'elaiuidoplieiivldia7.oniiini fliatboiate is healed 
with a lowet aliphatic aefd or aiiliydiide such as Ac..(). 
Si-veral cxainph's are givi'ii. 

Isopropylcresols. Kheinische Knnipfer-Kubrik O. ni. 
b. H. (Karl Schollkopf, iiiveiitoi j. Oer. .'iWiJ.'iO. Oct IK, 
Propylene is condensed with »•, w/- <»r /»-cresol 
at a temp, up 1fi 4(K)'' in the piesence oi u cutalvsl, c. g., 
Abo*, AiP() 4 , Al-Mg hydiosilicate, kieselgtihr, oi anlivd. 
ZnCli. 'I'he reaction may be etTe<*ted in the gaseous oi 
liquid phase and at at in., n*dueed oi laised pressure. 
The pro])vlene may be replaced by leageiils yielding it, 
e. g., Pr..O, bub the of PrOIl is exclmled. The products 

are generally niixts. of C'-niono «ii di-iso])ropvlciesols, 
witli c»r without cresol isoptopvl etheis. Siinilai niixts. 
may be ]>rei>d. by heating a ( -iso])ropylciesol with a 
catalyst, or by heating a diisopiopylcresol with ciesol 
in the presence of u catalyst. 'J'lie coniponeiits of the 
mixed products are sepd. by exlti. with alkali followed by 
Iractiotml distn. blxuiiiples an* given (h'sc’iilung the 
ptepn. of thymol and various isonuMs and lioniologs, 
including 4~liyttroxy -'J-isopropyltoluent , in. .*t#“ l>. 24K'‘, 

and S~hytlroxy^l!~isoprnpyltoluem\ m. db", b. 2‘JH.ri‘*. 

Ketones from secondary alcohols. C'lvde O. Henke 
(to K. I. dll Pont de Nenioiiis& Co ). C. S. 1 ,b.‘{.‘{,21.'), 
Oct. Ml. vSi‘e Pr. 7Md,IIS7 i(\ .1. 27, IMdl). 

Cyclic ketones. Stn*. anon. M. Nuef Ik C'ie. Hi it. 

Aug. 10. \\m. See Fr. 744, (( ’. .1 . 27, 40;H ). 

iCetenes. Peter J. Wieyevich and Pei K, Fiolich Ho 
Stundaid Oil Deyehipim'ii! C'o ). Hi it. MlMl.fiOK, Aug. 10, 
1 0‘lM. Si*e F'l . 742,‘.)8r» ( ( '. J . 27, M722) . 

Esters. 1. G. Fai bemud. A.-(i. Hut. MOr»,:HO. July 
4, lOMM. Ksleis, suitable foi plaitnizinR aiul ^ojtenmg 
(igrf/ts Jor iatqurrs, films and plastus (cllultnr //er/w., 

e. f>., the nitrate and aeitate, iirea-ahUhvde and other 
lesiiis OI other oig. tiiiii>roi tiling siilislaiiees, aie made bv 
e.sterifyiiig all the caibonyl gtoups ol polyeaiboxylic 
acids produced by the oMdatioii of a4i|dialic liydio- 
carbons, <ii their O deriys. of high mol. wl , with HNO| 
ol f>.\ides of N, such oxidation being clTected at not over 
110". 'file esteiilicution is elTieted with moiiolivdiic 
ales. OI phenols oi with 1 011 gnnip of ])ol\hvdtic ales, 
or OH-bcaiing ctheis of pol>hvdric ales. Among ex- 
amides (1) an uxidatioii ])roduet ol puialfm wax with 
UNO* at 00° is eslerified with HiiOH, the estci Uiiig 
distd. off ul 170 2M0° at 1 2 iiiiii. piessuu-; it iiiav la- 
added to a soil!, of Kiw -viscosity cellulose iiitiate in a 
mixt. of ccpial parts of HuOAc or iso-HuOAc, HiiOlI oi 
iso-HuOH, and PliMc to loiiii an clastic lacquer, (2) 
an oxidation pioduet of train oil with 45 bO^i HNOj at 
00” while maintaining the acid concii. by adding uitioiis 
gu.ses is esterificd vrith glvcol moiio-I{t etlici ; the piodnct 
is n gt-latini/ing agent tor celhiJoid articles and (M) uii 
oxidation proiliict ol “S (dive oil" (an oil cxld. from olive 
husks by CSj) with IlNOi as in (2) is estciiiied with 
cycjidiexaiiol ; the product is stirred with CaiOIDs, 
ground in a bull-mill with iK-nzine, the C'a soaps filtered 
off, the iK-nzine distd. off and the ester distd. oU in weno. 

Alkyl esters of acrylic acid from /:t-chloropropionic 
esters. Hcmhuid Jacobi and Hans Fikeiitschci (to i. G. 
Farhenind. A.-G.j. F S. 1.0M4,01M. Nov. 7. Alkyl 
esters of /cf-chloropropionic acid arc heated in the presence 
of a difficultly volatile acid reacting sul>stance such as 
II.iS 04 , H,P 04 or ZiiCl,. 

Polymerized vinyl esters and fatty oils. Alexander 
Kibiicr, Willy O. Heirniaiin, Widfiam Iluehtiel and 
Martin Miller (to Coii.sortiuni ftir elcktr(K'heinis(*he 
Industrie G. m. b. H.). V. S. 1.0M4.207, Nov. 7. Prod- 
nets which are suitable for lacquers, etc., afl* obtained by 
pidynteriziiig vinyl i-stcrs such as vinyl acetate or butvrate 
with products of the pidvinerizutioii of fatty oils such as 


1 stand oil or linseed oil or thd like. Numerous examples 
are given. . . . ^ ^ 

Vinyl esters and their polymerization products. 1. G. 
Karbenind. A.-Ci. Hrit. UU5,47K, July 20, H)3M. Vinyl 
e.slers of alijdiatic .satd. or uiisatd., mono- and imly- 
carboxvlic acids conIg. at IcavSt 5 C atoms, of aromatic, 
cycloaliphatic and hctcrcH-yclic mono- and ixdy-rarlMixylic 
acids and of iiiix(-(l aliphatic-aromatic and mixed ali- 
phalic-evcloaliphatlc mono- and poly-carlK)xylic aedds, 

^ the COOIl groups of which may U* attached to the ali- 
phatic OI (‘vchc radical, are manufd. by treating .such 
acids with in the presence of Zii or Cd salts of org. 
carboxylic acids while working in the liquid phase, pre- 
ferably luidei incicast'd pressure. Suitable acids are 
valeric and its isomers, caprylic, lauric,' palmitic, mar- 
garic, steal ic, oleic, adipic, riivristic, sehacic, HzOH, 
iw- and />-loluic, the different isomers of naphthoic, 

3 phenvluci-tic and ciniiamie acids, plienylglycinc, phthalic 
acid and inonoalkvl eslcr^s thereof, salieylie and hydroxy- 
naphthoic acids, pyridine- and quinoline -cai lioxy lie acids, 
hviliophlhidic and ubietic acids, also partially e.sterified 
acids, natural resins of high acid value, e. g., colophony, 
or inixts. of acids, c. g., tlio.se obtainable by sapoii. of 
natural fats and oils, r. g., eoconut or palm kernel oils, 
or by oxidation of paraffin or rnuiitaii waxes. Suitable 
Zii and Cd .salts arc Zii(()Ac) 2 , Zn stearate, ZrifOHz)^ and 

^ Cd(OH/) 2 . Absoiptive siibslaiices, r. g,, active C, 
lullci’s caith, silica gel, inuv be added to the reaction 
mixt. To pi I vent expHisions the Cyllg is dild. with inert 
gasi's. e. g., N, If, CO, CH 4 or CaH®. Danger of explo- 
sions is fuitlK-i piecliided by the addn. of inert solvents, 
r. g.. Cl, He. PliMe, Inm/ine, xvleiie, evelohexaiic 01 deca- 
hydionaphthalcne, or esters such as the vinyl esters 
oiitainubh- bv the (iioccss 01 .siu'h csteis as Me, Kt, Hu 

5 tso-Hn ot Ain uc-clute or bulviate. Polyineiizalion 
inhibitois, e. g., hvdiorpiinone, naphthols or amines, 
may be addtd during distn. ot storage of the esters (w 
iiicot pointed m tlu- leuetioii mixt. (luring the reaction 
itsell. Tin* piepn. and polMiuTi/ation of the esters 
iiiav Ih* combined, r. g., bv using .small units, of catalysts 
and piolonging the icaction time 01 by (-oiitiiiiiing lu-atiiig 
1i> 1.50 200' ditei the rcac-lioii is completed. The esters 
inav also Ik- iiolvnicnzed bv methods usually n.sed 111 

6 ]Milvmeii/iiig lowei vinyl esters. Various othci methods 
of polymeiization aie desc-ribed. The ])olviiu*rizatioii 
prodiiets may be used as varnishes and laecpiers, if de- 
siied togelhei with lelliilose derivs. compatible therewith, 
with or without incit lilleis, org. or inorg. pigments, org. 
dyes and softiMiing agents. Folyinerized vinyl esters (if 
aliphatic ()iH'n-(4iam or (-vcloaliphatic carboxylic acids 
coiitg. iiKitc than 12 C atoms niav Ik- added to polishing 
pupils. NiiiiKToiis exanip1(‘s are given. 

' Ethers of cellulose esters. Ib-nry Dreyfus. Hrit. 
.T.Hi,7lM», Aiig. 1 1, HKIM. A ecllulose ester or mixed ester 
is caused toieaetw-ith :iiy)xyalkvlatiiig^ig(mtin theubsciiec 
oi strong iirorg. bases sueh as NaOH under conditions such 
that no substantial .saixm. of the estei occurs. Fosters 
contg. the CSS gimip arc excluded. The products may 
be used in the produetion of rayon, films, varnish(-s, 
plastic masses, molding powd(*rs, ele. Amaiig examples 

8 (1) cellulose acetate eontg. 2 2. .5 ester groups is heated 
ill ail autiK-lavt' with ethylene oxide and (2) cellulose 
Ix-nzoate (‘oiilg. 1..5 2 ester groups is reacted with propyl- 
ene oxide ill the piesenee of hydroxvpropylniethyluniine. 

Aralkyl ethers. liii|K*rial Cheink-al Indu.slAes Ltd. 
F'r. 74*.b4()2, July 24, ItKkM. Aralkyl ethers aie prepd. 
by causing an ale. coiilg. more than 10 C atoms to react 
with an aralkyl halide in the presence ni finely divided A1 
and an agent fixing aeid. l^xumplcs are given of the 

9 prepn. of octa(le(yl benzyl ether, 250", cetyl benzyl ether, 
iiib M40 M5i»", thdecyl benzyl ether, bn 190-202°, and 
oleyl Ifcnzyl ether which decomiKMaxs when heated. The 
products may Ik* .sulfonuted to form welting agents. 

Cyclic ethers. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 390,701, Aug. 8, 
1933. vSeeFr. 747,423 ((\ /1. 27, ,5082). • 

Amino ethers. Kdgar C. Britton (to Dow Chemical 
Co.) . 1) . S. 1,932,0,5.3, Oct. 31 . A compd. of the general 
formula X— K- O K' in which X represents a halogen 
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substituent* K an aryl Krbup and U' alkyl or aryl, is 
heatrd with NHs* as in the production of p-phenelidtne 
from p-chlorophenetole under pressure ut 225” in the 
presence of CusO. 

Unsatuiated ethers from acetals. Karl Haur (to 1. O. 
Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,931,85«, Oct. 24. Act‘lals 
are converted into unsaid, ethers, with good yields, by 
contact of the acetal vapor with linely divided metsds 
such as Au, Ag or tlic Ft metals, preferably on a carrier 
such as aslwstos, ceramic oi* metallic substances, kiesel* 
guhr, alumina or silica gels or active chat coal, with or 
withcnit various auxiliary substances such as Cu, Mg, 
Ca, Al, Ti, Sn. Zn, Cd, 1%, Zr, Th, Cr, Mo, W, U or 
Mil, their oxides or heat-resisting salts. Various ex- 
amples with dAails of procedure are given, and the vinyl 
ether of ethylene glycol monoethyl ether is t>artic*iilariy 
claimed as a new product-.-* Temps, of 2(H) 350” are 
suitable for the conversion. 

Cyclic acetals. Kenneth II. iJiMiver (to Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Producers). U. S. 1,934,- 
309, Nov. 7. A ])olyhydiic ale*, and an aldehyde arc 
('iiiiscd to react to form a cyclic acetal and water in the 
prcsi-iice of a watcr-im miscible- org. liquid such as C«Hii 
which is not reactive with the ale. and aldehyde and a 
water mixt. of which will distil from the reaction mixt. 
at a reaction temp.; distn. of this org. liquid and water is 
effected and the org. liquid is sepd. from the water and 
letunied. Vaiious examplc.s are given including (he 
]>roductioii of butal glycerol, fiirfAral glycsirol and furfural 
glvcfil, suitable for plasticizing lacquer conqms., etc. 

Organic amines. Gilbert T. Morgan and David I). 
Pratt. Brit. 390,700, Aug. 11, 1933. Aliphatic and 
aromatic amines are obtained liy heating to a high temp, 
anti under pressure an aliphatic or aromatic coint>d., 
contg. ale. or a single phenolic (JIl, with an NH4 or an 
aliphatic amine salt. According to examples NII4CI 
leacts under such conditions with KtOH to give mono-, 
di- and trielhvlainiiie, with «/-cics<*l to give m-toluidhie 
and di m-tolylainine and with sym-m-wlvnol to give 
5vw-w-xylidinc and <li-3,5-xylvlainine and dimethyl* 
atninc-llCl reacts with ,\y/»i-.\yleiu)l to give a mixt. of 
ptimaiy and secondary bases. 

Hologenated aromatic amines. Liiidlev Is. Mills (to 
Dow Cheinicul Co.). TI. S. 1,935,515, Nov. 11. For 
piodtu'ing u chloio-aromatic amine .such as 3,4-<Iichloro- 
uniline or the like, a chloroliromo hydrocarbon of thc 
)»enzene or naphthaicne .seik-s coiilg. Cl and Brin the 1,4- 
positioii to each other is treated with an aq. Nils hast* 
such as Nils itsell or inononiethylamine in the jiresence 
of a Cii-contg. catalyst capable ol pruiiiotiiig the atii- 
tnoiiolysib of a nnetear lialogenated aromatic comjHi., 
at a temp «if SO 150” and under siqieralm. pressure, to 
effect leaction with the Br only. St'veial examples are 
given. 

Primary amino ccompounds. •Win. J. Hale (to Dow 
Chemical Co.). TJ. S. l,t)32,51S, Oct. 31. • Formation 
ol ])rimary amines of the lowei aliphatic or beii/ene 
seru-s such a.s aniline is effectetl by reaction of NHa with a 
mniiohalogeiiatcd livdnK'arbon such as PhCl in the pres- 
ence of uchled (-orrespoiiding .sc^coiidarv and tertiary 
amines, whieli serve to estalilish equilibi iuiii reaetioii 
conditions. CusO or CUiCb may be usi'd as a catalv.st. 

Addition compounds of menthols and orthophosphoric 
acid, .lohii W. Blagdcn and Walter 1£. Iluggelt (oiie- 
ihinl to Howards & Sons, Ltd.). D. S. 1,932,130 1, 
Oct . 24 vSee Bril. 374,893 ( (\ A . 27, 3940) . 

/^-Alkylamino compounds of hydrozyphenylethanols. 

Helmut Legerlolz (to Frederick Stearns & Co.). U. S. 

1 ,932,347, Oi*t. 24 . />-Hydroxy inethylaminoacetophenone- 
HCl, by reduction inhaler solii. with II and I’d on carbon 
as a catalyst, with addn. of NHi after the reduction, 
Ifirms p-hydroxyphenylethanolniethylamine, m. 184-5", 
and its hydrochloride tn. 155-6®. The w-hydroxyphenyl 
(leriv., correspondingly obtained, m. 142-3®. Various 
details and moditications of procedure are <leimt3ed. 

Tetrazo compounds. I. G. Farlieniiid. A.-G. (Krvrin 
Hoffu, Wilhelm Schumacher II, Ernst Tietze and Antom 
Os.st;nbeck, inventors). Ger. 586,353, Oct. 20, 1933. 


Stable water -sol. tetrazo compels, of w- and ^-diamines 
of the Ix-nzem- scrubs are prepd. by telrazotizing these in 
the presi-tice of HHF4. Kxamplc.s arc given. 

Organic persulfo compounds. Mesch-Werkc -A .-G. 
fiir Grorbstofffabrikation u. clietuisclie Prodtikle.* Brit. 
39(i,3t)5, July 27, 1933. Divided on and addn. to .394,989 
((. .!. 28, 17()). 'Phe org. peisnlfo coniinls. desciilnd 
ill 394,1)89 are prepd. bv treating snifo compds. olhei 
than siilfonyl chlorides with jK-foxides, the presence of 01 g. 
solvents and absence of H2() imt being essi-ntial. (rood 
ctMiling and (or) sltibilizcrs iiiusl be used. In examples 
(1) naphthaleiiesnllonic acid is treated, while cooling 
and in the pieseiice of Na pyrophosphate (I), with both 
Na»02 and lljl)?, 12) nuphthalenedi.sulfonic acid is treated 
with HyOi in the presence of I, and (.3) diisopn»pyl-^t- 
naphthaleiu-snliunic acid (lei oxide is treated with Na^O^ 
in the presence ol I, with cooling. 

Aromatic vinyl compounds. I. (V. Farlx-iiind. A.-G. 
Bril. 395,079, July 28, 1933. vSi*e Kr. 729,730 ((*. A. 
27, 307). ^ 

Polyvinyl compounds. I. (•. h'arlienind. A.-(L Brit. 
390,180, Aug. .3, 1933. Mixed polymerization products 
arc niade by causing a product ol tin* polymerization of 
a mixt. of at h*ast 2 vinyl compds., said product contg. 
tree OH groups, to react with a conqul. that reacts with 
OH groups, e. g., aldehydes, ketones or other compds. 
such as ben/.yl chloride, oleic acid chloride, CISO4II or 
phthalic anhydride. Alternatively tiu- product of the 
I>olyinerizatioii of a mixt. of at least 2 vinyl compds., 
at least 1 of which is an ester, is sapond. and caused to 
react with the aldehyde, etc., or is treated simultam-ously 
with a sapoiig. agent and the aldehyde, eU*. When 
starting from a mixed polymerization product of 2 vinyl 
t-sters or a vinyl ester and an acrylic acid cstiT there may 
be ffrst obtained a firoduct that still contains 1 acid conip(»- 
** iicni while the other has been split off U) leave free OH 
groups. By the action of an aldehyde or ketone on this 
product u mixed poly iiierizat ion product is obtained, the 
OH groups ol which are in part estcrified and in part 
conibitied with the aldehyde or ketom- to form an acetal. 
Among exuiiiples (I) the product prepd. by polymerizing 
a inixt. of vinyl acetate and oleate in ale. sulti. with the 
aid of Bz peroxide is heated in ale. soln. with butyraldehyilc- 
6 and HySOi to yield a product contg. oleic acid groups 
and biityraldehyde acetal grou(>s; it is suitable for making 
lacquers and plashc masses, (2) the mixed polymeri/ation 
product of acrolein and />-hydroxystyreiie is heated with 
cliloroacetic acid and aq. NaOH; the product ran be used 
as an assi.sta7it in the textile industry and (3) the polyvinyl 
ale. obtained 1>y supon. in an aeid medium of the mixed 
polymerization product of vinyl acetate anil stearate and 
still contg . the stearyl residue is heati'd with ClSGjH 
^ and pyridine, the imuluel dild. with HaO, the pyridine 
and (-xcess acifl removed by dialysis and the residue 
iietiiralized, evapd. under reduced (iresstire and dild. 
with HaO to give a viscous soln. which can be u.sed fiir 
sizing and other purposes in the textile industry. 

Compounds of the dibenzopyrenequinone series. Ck-org 
Kranzlein, Arthur Wolfram and Emil Ilansdorfcr (to 
GiMieral Aniline Works). II. S. 1,932,591, Oct. 31. New 
g compds. of the general ronmila: 



where Z and Z\ jointly represent the grouping 



O 


and Y represents hydroxy, O-alkyl, O-aryl, O-aralkyl or 
ot'ciipying ppsitions other than those marked by an x 
in the formula, and in which the aromatic nuclei may be 
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fiirthiT substituted an* ohtainatde by sut)je('tiiig a ililH'uzo- 
pyreneqtiiuoiie nmipcl. li) thr arlion of a sulfonating 
agent as, for instance^ coned. }] 2 S ()4 or oIcuth and n*- 
plUcinf^ if desired, in the sttlfotialcd prcKluets thus ob- 
tained, the sulfonic acid groups by hydroxy groups as, 
for instance, by a treatment witli caustic alkali. The 
dihydroxy cotupds. thus obtained can bt* ctniverted intf» 
the corresponding etliers as, f«»r instance, into the alkoxy 
or aralkoxy coitipds. l)y Ihe'ustial niethofls. As ethcrifyiiig 
agent preferably /^-toluenesulfonic acid alkyl estcT is 
usi'd. The conipds. thus obtaiiietl may be halogf‘tiated 
by the usual methods whereby products an* obtainable 
the shades of which arc changed in eoniparison with the 
parent niaterial. Nimierons examples with details of 
procedure are given. 

Alkyl derivatives of methyl ethers of cresols. Ah'xei I*'. 
ChichilKibni (to Schcrhig-Kuhlbaum A.-(V.). 1'. S. 

I ,iK{.'i,77''i, Nov. 7. Kor the prodiK'tion of a dcriv. such 
as /rr/-butvb/!(^*tcsol Me elh(‘i, an olefin such as iso- 
Initylene is caused to nsict on a Me ether of a crcsol in 
the picsciice oi HaP ()4 «»r H>S 04 . 

Aminoanthraquinone derivatives. Compagnie iiutionale 
de niatieres colorautcs et inainifactures dc produits 
chiiniiiucs du nord rennies ctaljlissenients Kuhlinaiiii. 
It. 7.''iO, 1I2, Aug. o, IP.Ti. Interincdiatc products aic 
prepd. by causing ClbO or substances libi rating it, e, 

CIl •0-btsui(ite, to act on leuco derivs. of ainiiioaiithra- 
c|iiiiiones and reo\idi/mg. Me gfonps arc tlicnbv iiitro- 
rlnctd into the anthra(inhiom ring while the NIl^ is not 
iiielhyluted. I^Aainples are given of the pn-jm. ol 
diiiicihyl-l ,o-di-, li-nicthyI-1- and 
a m t mit itihra qu t nouf . 

Anthracene derivatives. I. (V harbenind. A.*0. 
(Max A. Kun/, Kiidolf Stroh and Ilcriiiaini J>htiroth, 
inventoxs). c;<*r. Oct. IH, IPJKi. New conipds. 

are obbiiued by heating anthraciiiinfine (I) or its derivs. 
with aliphatic aciil amides, 'rinis, 1 and HCONII., 
boiled gi'iitly togcthir for 1 hrs., vicld a piodiict, in. 
believed to lu U,10-di(formylatiiino)aiithrueene. Similar 
products arc obtained ti<iiii ]1C()N11> ami 2 niethyl-I 
and L*-(*hloro-I. A iirodnet believed to be P-hydio\y-10- 
aei'tvluininouiilhraeeiie is pnpd, by boiling I in Ac'NIIs 
m the (ireseiiei* of Zn dust. 'I'lie prodtads vicld I oi its 
<lerivs. on oxidation. 

Guanidine derivatives. Selieriiig-Kahlbainii A.-O. 
(Herbiii Sehotte, inventor). Gcr. r»7(i,()13(), May lU, 
ItKi.'i. Addii. to r)(ir),SSl ( C*. A, 27, 2‘ir)ri), Ouanidhie 
eompds are prepd. by ireathig basic poiyamiiic salts 
coiitg. primary or sec'ondary amino groups with ethers 
of isolhionri'a or their salts. Alkali may be prest-nt 
ilurnig the reaction. In an example d-anniiobutyl-'>- 
aiiihiopropylamiii(‘-IIHr is treated with .S'-ethyliso- 
thiourea- 1 i Hr in the p»-escnec of water to give 
hutyl~y-RHfini(Iupropylamhir-(IIBr) . 'J'he tnpierate m. 

The prepii. of nuanvlln\taffiifir-{HBr)», in. ‘JOS*', 
IS also described Cf. C. A. 27, 42ir». 

Chlorinated derivatives of indanthrene. Joyee II. 
Crowell (to National Aniline & Chciniral Co ). II. S, 
l,0.‘il,040, Oct. 2-1. An indaiithrciie substance is suli- 
jeeted to the action of Cl in the presence of Hi.S ()4 at a 
ieiiip. not exeeedmg fiO'’ (suitably about 

Sulfonating derivatives of aliphatic hydrocarbons. 
vSoc. poui riiid ehim. a Bj‘de. Swiss J0l,S;j7, Aug. 1, 
HKW. \ proe«*ss is deseriluil lor sulfonating the above 
derivs. to form soap -like piodiiets with alkali hvdroxdde 
solus. 'I'lie prc»eess is earned out at low temps. 'I'hus, 
ea.stoi oil is sulfoiiated with coned. il-SOt. 

Acrylic acid derivatives. C'heinisehe l*abrik Grnnan 
I.randsholT & Meyer A. -Cl. (iTit? Soiiinier, inventor). 
Cler. 577,921, June 14, l9.Ti. Derivs. of d.d-ulkylated 
or alkylarvluted aervlic acids an* prepd. l)y converting 
these, especially those contg alkyl r« sidues with 2 4 C 
atoms or a J*h residue, into their amides or ureides. 
Thus, ^,j8-diethylacrvlie acid is heated with SOCb 'Ihe 
resulting chloride is converted to fi,pNitethylacrylu 
acid amide, in. 1 l.T', liy treatment with filln. The prepn. 
xif fitfi’-diethylacrylic acid ureide, ni. 17.1®, is also descriU-d. 


I Keto derivatives of cholaniclkcid. l^'riedricli Boedecker, 
CfUstav Reverey and Hans Volk. D. S. C)c*t. 

.1 1 . Kcio (h*riv.s. of ehoianic aciil are formed from eholanic 
acid derivs. which contain free OH groups and which 
except for the OH groups do not contain any substituents 
whicli are oxidizable by chromic acid (siic*h as trihydroxy- 
cholanic acid), by oxidizing with aq. chromic acid soln., 
ill an inert inediuiii such as xylol. Ksters of hydroxy- 
g eholanic acids such’as the iiu*thyl ester may be similarly 
treated. 

Phfhalic acid derivatives, lamest G. Beckett, Cecil 
Shaw, William h'. Stephen, George C. Si*mple, Robert F. 
'rhonisou and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 
;«)(), 7.1.5, Aug. 9, 19.1.1. 'Ilie sepn. and purifiealion of 
jiiixts. of ehlorinaled phlhalk* acids and for) anhydrides 
IS effected by treating the niixts. (which may also eoiitain 
(ihthalic aciil and (or) anhydride) with HaSfb of .50 100% 
J eoncii., so as to convert I or more of the acids into an- 
hydrides and (or) xme versa, and removing 1 or more of 
the constituents of the resulting iiiixt. by thi* differential 
aetinii of an org. solvent. Among examples (1) a inixt. 
of .1,0- and l,.5-diehlorophtha1ie aniiydridcs is treated 
with 9K^'/' II>S 04 at 100® and dild.; the niixt. is then 
ex'td. with PliMe which dissolves the .1,0-dichlnrophthalie 
aiihydiide ami leaves 4 ,.5-diehloro])hthalic aeid ami (2) 
jihthnlie anhydride* is ehlorinated in aq. KOII and crystals 
^ tjf impure aeid K 4-e'hlotophthalate filtered off. 'Ihe 
mother liejuors arc* treated with CaCta and the acids 
(phthalie, 1- and 4-ehif»rophlhalie and diehleirophthalie) 
(»biame*el frenn the inixt. of pptd. C.'i salts. 'Hie dry 
mixt. of acids is treate^d with 99. .5"; H«S 04 , dild and extil 
with PhMe whereby .‘!-e‘lileirophthalic and some diehloro- 
phthalie anhydrides pass into soln. The PhMe sohi 
IS e'oiu'd juid agitated with .50', H*/St )4 whereby .1- 
», elilorophthalie aeid ppls .1,0-l)u*hle)rophthalie anhyelriele 
I an be e'rvstil. from the tiltrate* 

Phthalie acid derivatives. Iiii])eria1 C'heinical lii- 
diMries Ltd. It. 719,9.51, Ang. 2, 19.1.1. Mixls. oi 
ehlorinaled plithalie ai'ids or anhydride's are si pel. and 
finrilVd !)v trealing the inixt. with llySOi of afjpropnale 
coiicn whereby one or inoie ol the anhydride-, prest'iil 
are c'oiA i rie'el to acids and mav be se pd from the anhvdriele 
or aidiveltides not exaiveTted. 

^ Condensation products of the anthraquinone series. 
Walter Miig, Herthold Stein and Willy 'Iraiitner (to 
Geiuial Aniline Work*-.). T. S. 1 ,9.TJ,.5t) 1, Oct. 11. 
C.iiistic alkalies in ale. soln cause condensation ol anihiO’ 
aiithracininoiu's at teirips. be-tween about 70 and the b p. 
of Ihe leueMion inixt with the format mil of new coiniKb. 
(ol niiditd. I'oiiipii.) which de) not exhibit pronoiiiu'ed 
vat dye e-haractei but are thenisi-lves ol vellnw to brown 
/ I'olor The rondensation is facililateel bv the pri'snice of 
an e)Xidi/ing agint, as by leading m a current of air. 
N'veral examples with rietails ol proe'ednre are given Cl. 

r. .1.28, \7J 

Condensation products from dioletins and hydrocarbons. 
Frit/ liolniann and Alfied Michael (to 1. (i. ^'arbellilld. 
A.-G.) r S 1,9.14,12.1, Nov. 7. See Ger ,5.57,.51l 
((’. A 27, .511). 

Benzyl chloride Imiu-iial Chemwal Iiufiisiries Lid. 
0 C.ir .5Sf,n.5, Oet 2.5, 19.1.1. See Hiit, .1.11,200 ( C. .1 . 
25. 97,1). 

Vinyl chloride. (>raii\ille A. Perkins (to Carbide atid 
Catbeiii Chemicals Corp.) W S 1,0.11,124, Mov. 7. 
Sie Can. 129,012 ( C. A . 27. 1.1(55). 

Carbamic acid chloride. I. G. h'urbenhicL A.-O. 
Brit. .190, S70, Aug 17, 19.1.1. NILCl is treated with 
COCL at I. 50 110" anil carbamic acid chloride sepd, from 
9 tile ri'aeMion products hy cc)olnig which may be cffi’Cted 
in stages. The COCL may be dild. ^ith inert gases, e. ij., 
N. C'O, CO., air and (or) HCl. 

Chlorinating naphthalene. Rudolf Kngelhardt (to 
I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G.). IT. S. 1,91.1,1*22, Oct. 11. 
C! is continuously introduced into a nioltep reaction inass, 
maintained at .5 10*’ above the* m. p. of the material in 
each stiige of the chlorinulion, according to a temp, 
curve given which follows the same general slope as the 
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in. p. curve and gradually increases from 10^ above the 
ni.-p. curve at 80® to 60® above the m.-p. curve at - HO® 
when one Cl atom has entered the molecule and which 
gradually decreases again to about 22® above the m.-p. 
ciurve at about 40" when 2.6 Cl atoms have entered the 
mol. and to at the most 15® above the m. p. curve at a 
tc*nip. of at least 70" when at least H Cl atoms have en- 
tered the molecule. The chlorination is continued to 
fibtaiu a waxy product. 

Salt of acetylMlicylic acid. Chinoin Gyogyszer es 
\'egyeszeti Temiekek Gyura R. T. (V. K-creszty and 
Wolf) and Rniil Wolf. Sigiss 160,440, May 16, lOHH. 
\ basic A1 salt of the above arid is obtained by treating 
:iTi ac|. soln. ofaa sail of the acid with an aq. solti. of an 
A1 salt. The prcnluct contains 6.6 6.6% A1 and 28 29% 
AcOlI. 

Dialkyl sulfates from olefins. N. V. de Hataafsche 
IVlrnleuni Maatschappij. Ger. 577,947, June 7, 19HH. 
'1 lie diiilkyl stilfatcs with 4 or more C atoms in the alkyl 
groups are prepd. by tn*ating excess of oletin with 90 1(M)% 
lioSOi, at least 2 niols. of the former being used to 1 mol. 
ot the laller. I'he olefins may be used in liquified form 
under pressure and may tie freed from isool<4ins by prior 
iredtment with 65 70% H-iSCJi* Thus, butylene and 
IbSOigive Hii2S^)4. 

Disulfides. Imperial Chemical Industries Lid., Hugh 
M. Hiinliury, John S. H. Davies aiul Alfre<l liccles. 
Mril 095,726, July 21, 1900. iMercaptans in which 
(he SH group is directly attached to a C atom which is 
iisell directly linked to N and S are conviTtcd to disulfides 
l)V irealmeiit with persulfuric acid ora HaO-sol. persulfate. 
In examples 2-mercaptobeii7otliia7ole, Na diiiiethyldi- 
tluoeailiamate and the diethylaniine salt ol diethyldi- 
iliiocartiamic acid are convertisl to corresiionding distil 
Inks by aq. NI1| persulfate, 'flic invention is particularly 
directed to the ttianiif. of disulfides for use as rubhn 
. tilannzntiou atfHerators. 

Diaminodiphenyl disulfides. Robert Lant/ (one-halt 
to Sociele anon des matieres colorant es et produits 
cliiiiii(iiies de Saint-Denis). U. S. I,9HH,2I7, Oct. HI. 
DithifKiiiiline'i ot th<* general formula NIL K -S S 

R N M l in which R represents a bim/ene nucleus to which 
S and Nil are attached in any relative positions except 
(lie ni position, are formed by causing a sol. salt of 
hxdrosulttirie acid such as the Na salt to react with a 
niinpd. 1)1 the general forniula Cl R NO2 in which R 

II presents a benzene nucleus to which Cl and NOn are 

rnniH'cied m any relative positions except the m- 

]K)snion, and then oxidizing the resulting imMluel (suit- 
jl)Iv by air) 

Zinc phthalate. Lloyd C. Daniels (to Si*lden Co.). 

I S. l,9H4,r< 1, Nov. 7. A suspension of /iiD or ZnCO* 

III water is tieated with a small amt. of an acid weaker 
ili.ui f)htlialie aeid,. such as 110.^, ami is then agitated 
with |)hthalic arid until the Zti is pptd. as Zn phthalate. 

Hydrazine -sulfonates of the diarylamine series . Art hur 
/ii seller, Wilhelm Seideiifaden and Karl Jelliiiek (to 
Diiieral Aniline Works). U. vS. 1,982,152, Oct. 24. 
Hvdi.i/iiie sulphonates of the diarvlnminc series corre- 
poiidmg to the probable general forniula 

X Nil R Nil Nil SOi alkali metal 

whrie X ineuiis a iiuphthaleiie nucleus or a radical of the 
iKii/ene ?l*ries w'hich may contain in the p-positioii to the 
Mi group a further Nil NH SO» alkali-met al 
LUtup and U means a radical of the benzene series, with 
iil»Miiuenls of the benzene radicals such a.s alkyl, alkoxy, 
•uxioxv, ulkylniercupto, aroylantino, halogen, nitro, 
•iivKiilphonyl, or ar)daitiiiicx.*arbonyl, arc prcxluced by 
in.iimg the correstionaing dia/o- or bis-dia/.o-diarylaniiiic 
nMon.iics with a suitable reducing agent or by reilucing 
till corresponding diazo- or bis-diazodiarylamincs in the 
in.niiii r described in Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists 1021, iMige 7. They are suitable for the pro- 
thuhon of azo dyes. For tlii.s purpose they are advaii- 
t«iK<ouslv first mixed with combining coiiiponciifs contg. a 
ludioxy or an O-ulkali-tiictal group whereof the adjacent 
position is capable of aliachitig an arylaxo group. The 


1 aimpiLs. thus pnxluced are then brought onto the fibers 
in the presence of an alkali and the gftods thus treated 
arc thereafter subjected to a steannng operation. Silver a 1 
examples with details of procedure are given. 

Organic acids. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Martin Luther 
and Hans Franzen, inventors). Ger. 576, 1 6U, Mav 8, 
19:J3. Addn. to 492,755 (T. zl. 24 . 2472). In sepg. 
the rarhoxylic acids and unsaponifiable constituent -• 
P from the product olitaiued by oxidizing paraffin hydro- 
* carbons, the inethod of 492,755 is improved by carrying 
out the sapoii. with an excess of an aq. suspension of alk. 
earth hydroxide, or Mg(OH)a. 'I'his ensures a more 
complete sajion . ICxamples an* given . 

Organic acids by oxidation of hydrocarbons. Christoph 
Heck and Heinrich Diekmann (to I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G.). V. S. 1,932, t‘iJH, Oct. 31. For the t>rodnctioii 
of acids by oxidizing nornially licpiid aiul solid hydrn- 
3 carbons such as those of fuel oil or paraffin at letups, of 
alKiut 66 160" with a stream of gas coiitg. O, the strength 
of lilt* oxidation conditions i> gradusilly reduced (as by 
lowering the temp.) during the oxidation of a batch of 
the material, tf) retard the oxidation of the org. acids. 

Organic acids from oxidized nonaromatic hydrocarbons. 
Hans Beller and Martin Luther (to 1. (L Farbcnincl. 
A.-G.). U. S. 1,931,859, Oci. 24. An oxidation product 
of paraffin wax is hc'ated in an open vessel to about (>6 95 
^ with a quantity of aq. Na»C().i soln. of about 26% strength 
ahf)iit 5 16% in excess of that theoretically reciuired tor 
sajionifieation, until evolution oi CO* has cisised, and llu 
material is then heat(‘d in a closed pressure -tight vessi*l 
to 166 185* in order to obtain oig. aciil salts. App. is 
describetl . 

Producing acids by oxidation of alcohols. ChatU's J. 
Slrosacker, Chester C. Keniiedy and Karl L. rellon vto 

5 liow Chemical Co.). T. S. 1,934,648, Nov. 7. Ale.-*, 

such as ITOH or HuOII are cutiseci to react, at temps, 
ot 256 325", with a fused mixt. initially contg. NaOIl 
and KOH in .speeificd relative proportions, to produce 
corr(*spondiiig acids such as profiionie or butyric acids 
in the form of their salts. 

Producing aliphatic acids, etc., by catalytic reaction 
between alcohols and carbon monoxide. Walter Hader 
(to Celanese Corp. of America). T. S. I,933,(i96, Nov. 7 

6 F'or producing oxygenated compels, sncli us HD.Ac and 
MeOAc, an alqihalic ale. such as Met)H is mixed with 
at least I iiiorg. acidic catalyst contg. al least I acidic 
Oil gioup linked directly to a non-nietallic element, such 
as IljPO^ and the inixt. is subjected to reaction with CD 
(siiitaldy at a temp, of about 66 466 in successive stages) . 
App. is descrilH'd. 

Formic acid. Henry Dreyfus. Hril. 396,375, Aug. 1, 
1933. SeeFr. 745.68;f'(C. zl.27. 1248). 

' Acetic acid from acetaldehyde, (korge Harsky (to 
American Cyaiiaiiiid Co.). D. S. 1, 934,1 til, Nov. 7. 
Liquid Acll and an oxidizing gas such as air are caused to 
flow continuously upwardly through a reaction kettle 
and the reaction zone is maintained under superatni. 
pressure and the top of the kettle is maintained at a temp. 
sufFicient to remove AcH from the HOAc jiroduced. The 
AcH is removed, iHindctised and returned to the iKittom 

8 of the kf'ttle, and the HOAc formed is continuously re- 
moved . App . is described . 

Lactic acid. Friedrich A. \'. Klojifer. Hrit. 395,996, 
July 27, 1933. Solid granular jirepns. of lactic acid are 
obtained by absorbing the acid, e. g., an 86% soln. thereof, 
on dried, iniw^d. vegetable pulps, e. g., peeled, degcrini- 
nated and powd. carob beans, ext. of acacia lK*rry kernels, 
carraghenc, ext. of seaweed and dried imicilage of linseed. 

AlHylaminosulfobenzenecarboxylic acids. 1. CL Far- 

9 lieniiul. A.-C;. Hrit. 396, UK), July 31, 1933. 2.AlkyU 
amiiiolHmzcne - 1 - carboxylic acid - 4 - sulfonic acids arc 
uianufd. by reacting an alkylaniiue with 2-chloroben/ene- 
1 -carboxylic acid -4 -sulfonic acid (1) in aq. soln. at above 
56®, advantageously with the addn. of Cu or a coinpd. 
thereof as cathlyst. lixamplcs describe the reaction of 

* (1) I with MeNH» with or without Cii, at 136' , (2) the 
Na salt of I with HuNHs at 126® and (3) the Na salt of 1 
with EtNH, at 110-120®. 
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1 ,6*Dibf0nio-2^droiyiUL|^fhalene-3-€arboiylic acid . 
Leopold Laska and Johannes Wollemann (to General 
Aniline Works). IT. S. 1,9*13,987, Nov. 7. 2-Hydroxy- 
naphtAalcnc-*'l-€arlx>xylic acid is dissolved in H2SO4 and 
2.0 2.1 at. proportions of Hr are added to the soln. 

Acyl benzoic acids, lleniard H. Jacobson (to Calco 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1 ,93;i,;i75, Oct. 31. In the niantif. 
of an acyl lH*ii/.oic acid such as f»-1)eii7<iyl or p-toluyl- 
iH'tizoic acid by the h'riedc‘1 A Crafts synthesis, phthcilic 
anhydride, an uiisiibst it tiled aroiiiaiic hydnK'arlKin such 
a.-* Ci.H« or toluene capable of forming a condensation 
product, and anhyd. AlCb are conimingled at temps. 
^uIjstaiiLially below '10' and reaction heat is withdrawn 
to maintain the temp, at about such a mux. until the 
reaction is sub'^tantially cointilele. 

Sulfonic acids of organic compounds. Hans Haiiss. 
niaiin (to I. (i. harbenind. A.-G.;. H. S. 1, 931,49 1, 
Oct . 2 1. 'rriiy^sulfoTiic acids of non-aromatic org. compels, 
ctiiilg. at least li C atoms and corresponding to the general 
K CHX 

foriiiLtla in which H an<l R' are alijihatic 

R' CIlSOjOII 

radiruU, such as ChHit and HOOCCtUmi resp., arc 
jirodticed by acting with an “oniunr’ coinpd. of a siil- 
foliating agent stronger than eotic<i. HvSOi <111 an iinsatd. 
aliphatic coinpd. such as oleic acid, rubber, etc., more 
than ail equiuiol. iiroportion of the sultonating agent being 
used ii the iiiiiutd. couipd. contains a hydroNvl grou(>. 
The products ihus tornied are water -sol. 

Aminoalkyl sulfonic acids. Otto Nicodeinus and 
Walter Scliniidt (to 1, (». Karbeiiind. A.-O.). H. S. 
1,932,997, Oct. 31. For prepg. aminoalkyl sulfonic 
acids such us the nielhylluuniie Na salt, a coinpd. of the 
g#liera1 forinula OH k R'- -*SOaX in which k and R' 
each stand for a bivalent sntd. aliphatic hydrocarbon 
radical and X siands lor 11, or an alkali or alk. earth 
metal atom, such as hydroxyethane Nu .sulfonate, is 
heated in an autoclave with a coinpd. of the gi^neral 
forinnla Y NH Y' in which Y and Y' stand lor 11 or 
alkyl, such as melhvlaniine. Cf. (\ A . 27, 3(M9. 

Substituted benzenesulfonic acids. I. (L h'arbcnintl. 
A. (t. (Richard StnsMT, inventor), (iei . 577,932. June 2, 
1933. ChloroaniinoalkoNylKmrcnesulfonic acids arc 
prefid. by treating 5-chlorf»-2-anuno-l -alkoxvbcnzene, or 
Its derivs. olitained by introdueing the residue COCH2- 
COR (R being a hydrocarbon residue) into the amino 
group, with a siiUonating agent. Thus, ri-ctiIoro-2- 
anuno-l-iiiethoxybeii/enc is treated with HvS04.H20 at 
49 59 to give the sulfonic acid. The deriv. 5-chloro-2- 
ace(oacetylaniinu-1 -met boxy beii/.ene ean be similarly 
suliunated. Ollier examples are given, 'i’lie products 
are used for the pr(‘pn of dyes. 

1-Nitro- and l-aminocarbazole-3,6-disulfonic acids, 
h'riedrich Muth and Albert Scliniel/er (to General Aniline 
Works). V. S. 1.931,829, Oct. 21. Coiiipds of this 
group, ill which the K-positioii may lx* substituted by 
Wlsll, II, alkvl, hvdroxyalkyl, halogen, CN, the car- 
boxylic acid group, a tliioalkyl group or a sulfhydrvl 
group, form while to yellow cTystals sol. in water in 
the form ot ilieir alkali metal salts and niuv be employed 
as dye inleiiiiediates, as |i»r prepg. unsuironated carlia- 
zole coiiijids. by splitting ofT the sulfonic groiijis in weakly 
acid soln. by heating under tiressure. iivcnil examples 
with details ol proceduie are given. 

Sulfamic acids of secondary bases, ('.eorg Kraii/.leiii, 
Heinrich Greniie, Max Thiele and h'rit/ llelwert (to 
General Aniline Works). I . S. 1,9.33,985, Nov. 7. 
Sulfamic acids of stc'oudarv bases are obtainable in good 
purity and yklds by cauMiig ehlorosnUonie acid (or its 
esters r»r salts, S(Ji 01 pyrosulfuric acid or ilie like) to act 
upon a prejui. coiitg. a secondary base sneli as mono- 
met hyluiiiline or a niixt. of mono > and diinelhylaiiiliiies, 
etc. Various examples with details of pnxvdure arc 
given. Cf. r. -4.27, 1010. 

Sulfamic acids of 2-aminoanthrahydroqdinone sulfuric 
add esters. Roger Rat it (to Durand Or Hugneititi S. A.). 
IJ. S. 1,934,143, Nov. 7. 2-Aminoanthraqniiiones having 
a free amino group are reduced to the corn'sponding 2- 


amitioaiilhrahydroquinones and the latter are treated 
in the presence of a tertiary base with an esterifying agent 
comprising SOa so as to introduce, in the same operation, 
Hsf^4 rcsidtie.s into the eiiolic groups of the 2-aniino- 
atithrahydroquinoiies as well as into their free amino 
group. Various examples arc given, including the pro- 
duction of the Na salt of the sulfamic acid of 2-aniino- 
anthrahydroquinoiO? disulfuric add ester from 2-aniino- 
anthraquinone and similar reactions. 

Adds, anhydrides and ketones. Henry Dreyfus. 
Hrit. 399,779, Aug. 9, 1933. vSec Fr. 749,1.39 (C. A. 27, 
5755). 

Anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 41,7f>9, Apr. 13, 
1933. Addn. to 739,951 (C. A. 27, 1394<y. Anhydrides, 
particularly Ac/), are prepd, by the tliennal decottipn. 
of salts of the acids with metals of high or relatively high 
basicity, e. g., I‘V, Pb, Mii, Al, Zn or an alk. earth metal, 
the salts IxMng mixed witji more acid salts such as sulfates 
or chlorides. 

Aliphatic anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus. Kr. 749,915, 
Aug. 1, 1933. Aliphatic anhyclrides arc* pn*pd. by ther- 
mally fl(‘Comp(>sing AcDH or other aliphatic acid.s in the 
presc'uce of a vanadate and/or a molybdate, with the 
excx'ption of a phosphomolybdale. An cxanitilc is given 
using a mixt. of Ba molybdate and pyrovanadate pptd. 
on kifselgnhr. 

Aliphatic acid anhydrides. C. F'. K(x*hringer & Soehne 
(;. III. b. H. Brit. 3991279, Aug. 3, 1933. Sc‘e Fr. 749,- 
984 ^.27. 4515). 

Aliphatic anhydrides such as acetic anhydride. Henry 
Drc*yfiis and Clifford I. Haney (to CVlanesc Corp. of 
America). U. S. 1,931,987, Oct. 24. Vapor of an ali- 
phatic acid such as HOAc is subjected to pyrogenetie 
decompn. and the reaction vapors are cond(*nsed by lead- 
ing them under the surtacc of an extg. liipiul such as a 
mixt. ol ether and gasoline the temp, of which is inain- 
taiiied lx4ow' the b. p. of water. Cf. (\ A, 27, 4259. 

Nitriles of resinous acids. I. G. FarlH'iiind. A.-G. 
Fr. 749,970, Aug. 2, 1933. Gaseous NIL is caused to react 
on resinous acids, particularly c*olophony or their esters, 
if desired, in the presence f>f solvents or diluents at a high 
temp, and in the presence ol a dehydrating catalyst, to 
pnidnce nitriles. 

Acetylene. Air Reduction Co. Inc. Fr. 749,925, 
July 27, 1933. vSi*e V. S. 1,909, <155 ((’./!. 27. 2t»99). 

Diphenylolpropane. Iiiipcrial Chemical Industries 
Ltd, and Richard Greenhalgh. Brit. 395,732, July 21, 
1933. Diphenylolpropane is prepd. by condensing 
FI1OH with Me2C() in eqtiiv. quantities at not exceeding 
95 , 95-75% II2SO1, in am! . at least 3 times the wt. of the 
Ph( )H , Ix'iiig used as condensing agent . 'J'he condensation 
inav lx* effecied in vessels of i*b. 

Aminophenylhydrozymethylaminopropane. hirtiia. \\. 
Merck. CRt. 577,987, June 2, 19JJ.3. 'I'he substance 
iionnal /- ( p-aminophenyD^I-hydroxy-'J-methylamifiopro- 
pane, m. 114 119°, is obtained by the hydrogenation ol 
the corresponding keto coinpd. by the aid of noble metal 
catalysts. 

3 - Methylal-3 - hydroxymethyl - n -pentanei Alexander 
Waeker Gest*llschaft fur elektrochemsiche Industrie G. ni. b 
H. Brit. 399,958, Aug. 19,1933. 3 -Mel hylal-w -pentane 
(I) is condensed with CHoO, preferably in tlie presence of a 
known catalyst for aldol condensations, e. g., NaOH or 
NaoCOi. Advantageously an excess of I is u«$d and a 
solvent , r. 1; , MeOH, is present. 

Ethyl alcohol. 'I'he Distillers Co. Ltd., Waller F. 
Joshua, Herlx'ft M. Stanley and Jtihn H. Dymock. 
Bril. 399,724, July 31. 1933. Divided on 392,289 iC. A^ 
27. 5341) ; Fr. 749,<*»71, July 27„ 1933. KtOH is pro- 
duced by passing a mixt . of C2n4 and steam over a catalyst 
comprising II.,Pf)4 and B^O,, the amt. of HaP04 being 
at least 19% more than that com*spotiding to the ortho- 
phosphate but not more than 95% of the catalyst. The 
process may lx* effected at 1(X)-*3(K)® and up to 250 atm. 
F.xatnples descrilx? the use of a catalyst made by evapg. 
a mixt. of 1 mol. IM)s with 2.2 niols. H8PO4 atid heating 
at 299“. 

Ethanol and acetone. Maurict* Chaffette. Fr. 750,- 
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Aug. 3, 1933. £lOH and acetone arc made by 
pa.ssmg a mixl. of steam or water and C1H4 or gases 
ctjntg. it at 150-500° over catalysts composed of a mixt. 
contg. an oxide of Zn or Cd and other substances such as 
CaCOii. AbOs or llg phosphate. 

Refining isopropyl alcohol produced from olefins. 
Sylvan R. Merley (to Doherty Research Co.). V, S. 
1,933,505, Oct. 31. Isopropyl ale. produced from olefins 
by al)son>lion in HoS()4 and subsequent hydrolysis and 
distil, is refined by passing the vaporous material counter- 
current and in contact with a H2SO4 soln. of alanit 25% 
strength, then removing ami condensing the treated ale. 
vapors, sepg. the absorbed impurities from the H2S()4 
and restoring tllb strength of the acid to about 2.5%, re- 
heating the relatively clean acid, and again using it. 
\pp. is descrilied. 

Optically active l-phenyl-2-( y\^-methyl-iV-aralkyl- 
am^o)-l -propanols and l-phen7l-2-(Ar-metiiylamino)-l- 
propanol. JMedrich Stolr and Franz Flaecher (to Wiii- 
throp Chemical Co.). V. S. 1,934,(05, Nov. 7. Syn- 
thetically prepd. racemic l-i»henyl-2-(JV-inethyl-iV-ar- 
.ilkvlamino)-! -propanols, where aralkyl is a beii/vl 
ladical of tlie general formula CII2C6H4R. where R stands 
for 11 or methyl can easily be resolved int<i their optically 
jctive coiiiponents by transforming them into the bi- 
t,irt rates by means of /- or //-tart uric acid, and these 
optically active coinpds. in the hirin of tluir salts or as 
tree liasis can be transroniied inio the optieally active 
1 i)heiiyl-2-(N-nielhylaiiiino)-l -propanols by hvdro- 
g( iiating them, the aralkyl group being then split off. 

I Phenyl-2-(7V-methyl-^-]ieii7ylaiiiiiio) -1 -propanol can 
t)i prepd. from nicthylbLti/y]amiiioprot)iopheiioiie by 
acUictioii by means oi reducing agents, such as Na and 
,jle , or by causing benzyl chloride to react with 1-pheiiyl- 
2-(A^-nulhylamino)-l -propanol. It forms colorless crys- 
tals, 111. 72 3", is sparingly sol. in water and readily 
sol. Ill most org. solvents. When racemic l-ph«‘nvl-2- 
( V-niellivl-A^-benzvlaniitio)-l -propanol is lesolved by 
nuMiis of d-tartaric acid, the d-lartrale of (l-\ i)henvl-2- 
<xV met hyl-N-benzvlaiuiiio)-l -propanol fust crystalh/es 
out dlniosi eoiiipletely, while tlie (/-tattnite of /-l-pheiiyl- 
2- f ^-methyl- yV-hen/vlaiiiuio)- 1 -propanol remains in sohi. 
1h( Ihisi* obtained when the latter conipd. has In'cn de- 
eoiiipd. easily crystalli/es. It is /-rotatory and, on catalytic 
livdrogonalion, it yields besidis toluene /-l-phenyi-2- 
uY-iiielhylaiiiiiio)-l-prfipanol which is identical with the 
lutural ephedriiie 

Acetone. I)LUlsehe Gold- und Silber-Scheuleaiistalt 
\onn Koessler. (Hans Wcdtei and Ilerniann Schnit/, 
inventors ). (»er .577,70.5, June .3, 1933. Aci’toiie is 
produced by leading C.IIj and water vapor ovei porous C 
impregnated with an l‘'e-free catalyst A suitable catalyst 
e olilained by iinpregnating active C wdth aq. solus of 
i\c())'/ii and lAcC^)iMii, drying^ and healing to alxuit 
UMI . Cf. /l.27,5()S(l. 

Vaporizing formamide. Paul j. Carlisle (to \i. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours 8^ Co.). I’. S. 1,931,48.5, Nov. 7. 

I ujuid fonna^nidf* is continuously contacted with a metal 
iiitaee such as A1 maintained at a temp, above the h. p. 
n| the formamide at the pressure existing at the metal 
Mil face and the vapor formed is removed at such a rate 
1 licit vaporization takes place substantially instan- 
liiiuousljli App is described. 

Diphenylformamidines. Tom Rirchall and Krtiest H. 
Uodd (to Imperial Chcimcal Industries Ltd.). V. S. 
i.5.t3,20t), Oct. 31. In foniiing a diphctiylforinanitditie 
Hell as diphenyl- or ditolyl-rormamidine, a iiiiM. ol 
lor line acid and a prinmry sironiatic amine of the beti/eiie 
'UK, such as aniline or tohiidine is heated (suitably to 
•I'oiit the b. p.) ill the pr»*sence of a catalyst contg. 
I ‘one acid, a borate or melullic Fe. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. Henry O. Deriiig, Mar- 
KJret 1). Kelly and Superfine Chemicals Ltd. Hrit. 399,- 
I'o. Aug, 10, 1933. (Cn2)i»N4 is prepd. by reacting 

^11J> with (NH4)2S04 and the oxide, hydru.\ide or 
^•irhoiiaie of an alk. earth metal in aq. nicdiuiii, the 
licing isolated from the aq. component of the 


reaction mixt. To further purify the pnaluct NH4H2PO4 
may tie added to the soln. or the .soln; may he treated 
with BaCOs and CO2. 

^-Hydroxyphenylglycine. Freeman A. CUllicf- (to 
ICastiiian Kodak Co.). IT, S- 1,933,799, Nov. 7. In a 
cyclic prfxress, one mol. proportion of chloroucetic acid in 
aq. soln. is reacted with a quantity of impure material 
from the end of a previou't cycle which contains one mol 
proportion of p-aminophenol, the soln. of />-aniiiio> 
phenyl chloroacetate thus formed is treat erl with a de- 
colori/iiig agent such as di'colorizitig carbon and after 
filtering is treated with a mol. proportion of /^-atiiino- 
pheiiol. 

Purifying benzene. Carl Krauch and Mathias Pier 
(to 1. O. harbetiind A.-CV.). V. S 1,932,395, Oct 24. 
Crude beii/eiie is treated with a gas contg. free H at a 
teiiiii. of 180 .5tK)' and under a pressure of at least 10 
atm. in the jireseiice of a catalyst contg. 'v metal of the 
9th group of the periodic system or a difiicultly reducible 
metal oxide immune to i>oisoiiing from S, such as MgO 
(the pressure employed heiiig lowtr than would effect 
hydrogenation of the benzene itself under the conditions 
of the treat incut). 

1,2,4,5-Tetrachlorobcnzene. Lindley h.. Mills (to 
Dow Chemical Co.). V. S 1,934,975, Nov. 7 o- 
Dichloroben/ene is caused to react with approx. 2 mol. 
equivs. of Cl at a temp, of 20 30 , then ccKiled and crystd. 

Benzanthrone. AlphonsO. faegerand Llovd C. Daniels 
(to vSeldeii Co.). H. S. 1,931,847, Oct. 24. Impure 
aiithraciiniioiie is produced from impure phthalie anhyclride 
and CJIh by the h'riedel -Craft reaction, and the impure 
prorhict thus formed is subjected to condensation with an 
acrolein -forming substance such as glycerol in tin* presimce 
of a condensing agent, such as HiS()4 and Cu or Al. Cr. 
C, A. 28, 182. 

2-Methylbeiizanthrone. Alexander J. Wuert/ (to 
H. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). IT. S. 1,93 4,221, 
Nov. 7. h'or the recovery of 2-niethyll>eii/anthrone 
from a cniile mixt. of this conipd . wuth isomers, alkali- 
reactive iinpiirities arc pptd. from a sohi. of the ennle 
material in an org. solvent .such as CoHo by use of an 
alkali such as NasCCb and after seini. of the pptd. im- 
purities and alkali the 2-iiielhyllK*ii/anthronc is crystd. 
out. 

Fenchone. Lee T. Smith (to Hercules Powder Co.). 
U. S. 1,933,939, Nov. 7. In producing fenchone by the 
dehydrogenation of fenchyl ale. under the action of heating 
ill the aliseiice of O, a catalv'it is used which is capable 
of effecting the dehydrogenation and which includes at 
least 2 metals such as Cu and Ni. Mn, Mg, Zti and iiKTl 
carriers also may be used. Cf. (’. A . 27, 187. 

Hydroquinone. Edgar C. Britton, Shailer L. Bass and 
Norman IClliott (to Dow Cheiiiieal Co.). U. S. 1,934,959, 
Nov. 7. ^-Broinophenoi is hydnilyzed with an aq. 
alkali metal hydroxide soln. at a temp, of 7,5 15U' . 

Aminoanthraquinones. Alexander J. Wuert z (to F. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.). II. S. 1,933,239, Oct. 31. 
An anthra(]uinoiie deriv. with a .sulfonic substituent such 
as Na /t-anlhraquinotiesulfona1c is heated with aq. Nila 
in the presence of an inorg. oxidizing salt sol. in aq. NHa 
such as KClOt and of a nitrate suchasNIIiNOa in order to 
form the corresponding aininoanthraquinone. 

Hydroxyselenonaphihenes. I. G. h'arbenind. A.-G. 
Brit . 39t»,01 1 , July 27, 1933. 3-Hydro\yselenonaphthenes 
are prepd. by reacting KCN and Si* with a diazotized 
ester of an anthranilic acid, sapung., treating the product 
with irionochl(>roaa*tic acid and converting the product 
to tl^ hydroxy selenonuphtheiie by boiling with AcaO 
followed liy sapon. In an example Me anthranilate is 
converted to 3-tiydroxyselenonapht1icne. 

1,2,3,4-Tetrahydronaphthalene 1-peroxide. Soc. pour 
Find, chilli. A Bale. Brit. 399,351 , Aug. 3, 1933. I'etra- 
hydroiiaphthalene (I) is treated with a gas ratitg. O either 
in the absence 5f a catalyst at below 100 or in the presence 
of a catalyst below 00 Suitable catalysts are Sii, Pb 
or PbO. The product may be crystd. out. hi examples 
I is treated with O or air, followed by sepn. of the product 
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by disin., pptn. with petr. ether or sc*pn. of the Na salt 
with NaOH and*addn. of acid to free (he peroxide. Cf. 

. 1 . 27 ,^ 41 . 

Sulfonating /9-naidithol. John M. 'J'inker and V^*nioii 
A. Hansi>n (to K. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 1,(W4,- 
216, Nov. 7. For prepg. 2-naphthol-l-siilfonu* acid, 
SOi ga.<« is passed into a sr>ln. of /i-naphthol in an inert 


org. solvent such as CtH2Cl4 (suitably with addn. of a small 
proportion of HsROa). 

/’•ICetocamphor. Kenzo Tainura, Gyokujo Kihara, 
Yasuhiko Asahina and Morizo Ishidate. U. S. 1,033,642, 
Nov. 7. In producing allo-p-ketocamphor, />-hydn>xy- 
camphor Ti is oxidizisl with NasCr^O? 4 and lls^4 3 parts, 
at a temp, below oO'*. 
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Dilatometric studies in enzyme action. III. Con- 
traction constants of enzyme -substrate leactions. 11 . B. 3 
SreenangaehaT and M. Sreenivasaya. J Indiati Inst, 
S(t. 16A, m 7r){llKJ:}).-Sfe C. A 27. LMtMi 

M. b. C. JhTiihciin 

Crystallization of a compound of hemoglobin and carbon 
dioxide. Donald ]). Van Slyke, Kobert T. Dillon and 
Alma Hiller. /V«r. J^at, A tad. Sci, 19, S2S 9(1*13:1).- 
'riie crystals which sepd. from a soln. of hemoglobin contg. 
C<).. at various pressures contained an amt. of C(h pri>- 
fxirtional to tin* amt. <»f free IDCOi in the mother liquor. ^ 
Whin tht‘ CO.* tension reached 670 niin. the hemoglobin 
crystals contained as much COj as (b. CrysUils forming 
at idiysiol. CO* tensions conUuiicd only ‘/it. *>r V*^ 
much COj*. Rachel Brown 

Sulfur content of hair and of nails in abnormal states. 
Therapeutic value of hydrolyzed wool. 1. Hair. Her* 
mun Brown and Joseph V. Klauder. Ar(h. Dermatol. 
Syphitol. 27, HHl 604 ( 19.33) . —The av. S content of the i> 
hair is 4 K(i* J (4.6 ,*).l). In 6 eases of alopecia uriata, 
before the oral administration of hydroly/ed w^ool, the av. 
amt. ol S was 4.:{X'J,; after hydrolyyed wool therapy, it 
rose to U.h * , . In 9 cases sufferiug from hair loss, the 
mean S content was 4.2S*';,, regarded as subnormal. 
Loss of hair is not mecssarily assiK’d. with low S. 3 he 
metaliolisiii ol S (cystine) is not e\clusively concertH‘d in 
the cause ol the loss of hair. Ilydroly/xd wool Uieiapy 
may iniTcase the .S content of the hair but such increase 6 
may or may not be accotnpunied by uicri*ased growth of 
liair. Dietary deliciency as a cause of loss of hair is more 
apparent in lab. animals than in man. Local applications 
of ^-thiiKTcsol were ineffective in stimulating the regrowth 
oi hair. B. C. Brunstetter 

Taste and chemical constitution. S. Michael. Pharm. 
Momihh. 14, 171 2(19.33); cf. C. .1. 27, 742 When the 
inateiial to be tested is pul on the tongue a taste sensation ^ 
and a temp, sensation <H*cur. 'Hie latter is detd. in an a|>p. 
devised liy (V. Limner. 33ie lelation of this temp, change 
to chciii. compu. is dismissed. 11. M. Burlage 

An essential difference between protein breakdown by 
exhaustion of reserves and a temporary breakdown by 
momentary administration of protein. (L Sant. Pharm. 
WeekMad 70, ll.'Vl S, I17.3 86(19.33). The “hydrolysis 
no.’* of blood serum, or percentage difference in optical 
rotation before and afti r hvdiolysis, does not change B 
appreciably from an initial value of 3.">-13 after ingestion 
of proUMii. With higher initial values a lowering of the 
hytlrolysis no iH'curs during the 1st .3 hrs, followed by a 
return to the original value during tlu ne .t 3 4 hrs, 'I’lic 
value 3.'> 43 thus represents a min. protein content bc- 
causi‘ of exhaustion ol icservc before or during the assimila- 
tion of fcKid. A. W. Dox 

The barbituric acids. Their toxicology. Charle4 De- 9 
sodt. Thesis, Lille 1Q32, 12.') pp.- 'I'he properties, iisi‘s, 
toxic'ology and color reactions of ft important barbitiirie 
arid hypnotics arc reviewed. I'ln oiiginul wofk consists 
in tlic application of a new method for i.solation of t)nrbi> 
turic acids from urine. To 256 :i66 ec. urine add 0.1 
vol. of 15'’?, K4Fe(CN)». and shake, tlieii add 6.1 vol. of ^ 
1 1 .2% Zn(OAc )2 and mix w4th a stirrer? Filter, and if the 
filtrate is not acid, add a few drops of AcOH . Transfer to 


IlOWb 

a separatory funnel, add 75 ee. of KL(),t:nix carefully at 
first, then more vigorously, draw off tlie aq. layer and 
repeat the extn. 4 times. Dry the combined exts. for 20 
min. with anhyd. NaaSOi and filter through eotton. 
Ivvap. the IvtiD on the water bath, ext. the resiilue with 
16 26 ee. of boiling Etd)H, filter into a tured dish and 
evaj). A white residue is assumed to be pure barbituric 
acid and the percentage is calcd. from the vols. of urine 
and of the various filtrates. If the residue* is colored it is 
extd. with 26 36 ee. of boiling 11*0 and treated with ani- 
mal charcoal 1.5 min. or until tlic color is removed, then 
evapil. and wc*ig!icd. 'I'he recovery of barbituric acid 
(barbital, nitonal, gardeiial, dial, soneryJ) is 89 96‘V of the 
amt . present, ksseritially the same prcK-edure is .said to be 
applicable to blond, taisttic contents and cerebrospinal 
fluid. Extn. from brain and liver is discussed but no 
expts. arc dcscrilM'd. Daily excretion by hospital patients 
during daily doses for the period indicated averaged: 
barbital 6.25 g., 13 days, 65*', ; rutonal 6.2 g., 14 days, 
49%; dial 6.1 g., 13 days, .36*V ; gardeiial 6.2 g., 14 days, 
25* J,. The barbituric acids are resistant to piilrifai'tion. 
'I'hc findings of Kohn-Abrc&t ( C’. >1 . 24, 2566) that putre- 
laction in the prc.sciicc oi a barbituric acid gives rise to 
HSCN could not be corroborated. A. W. Dox 

The system of lipoids. W. Ilalden. hettrhem. Dm- 
schaa 40, 189 94(1933).— H. surveys the many attempts 
to define the term “lipoids'* ; in a chart he enuinerates tin* 
coiiipds. related to fats and waxes with their aeeoitqjutiyiiig 
eoiistitiieiits of sterols, lipoehromes, hydrocailKins, caro- 
tenoids, and shows isopreiu* to be the fiuidameiital source 
of vitamins I) and A, of sipialeiie, phytol and xanthophvlL 
Bv tiiians of structural formulas the relationship is shown 
between phytol, sipialciie, Ivcopcnc, ^-carotene and 
vitamin A. 'I'he following dchnitions arc suggested. 
“LijMiids** arc biogcnctically closely nlated non-volatilc 
substances of aiiimul or vegetable origin, showing a pro- 
nounced fat -wax charactci, oi tliey occur niixi d with fats, 
waxes or tlieir solvents. “I.ipides’* is a gimeral term 
which includes lipoids, fats and waxes. I*. Ivscher 
Chemical nature of enzymes. Janus B. Sumni'r. 
J. NttirUum 6, 163 12 ^ Scienie 78, :k35(1933). -IToof is 
adduced trt show the ehem. nature of the enzymes. A 
comprehensive erit. review with 62 references. 

C R. Fellers 

Comparative biological values of proteins for different 
species of animals. Anna Raj/iiiann. Compt. rend. 107, 
76l» 7(19:J3). Ill detg. the bioL values of proteins sub- 
stantially the sanii- values were obtained with rats, rabbits 
or pigs as exptl. animals. L. Iv. Gilson 

Tissue chloropexia and chloropenia. L. l^llif and 
I . Cdierseoviei . Com pi . rend . soc . hinl . 1 14, 1 9 22( 1 933 ) . 
'riie results oi many post-mortem analyses of tissues me 
discussi‘il. L. IL Gilson 

The static biominerol constant of normal human blood 
serum. A. Urbeaiui. Compi. rend. .^oc. hiol. 114, 467 9 
(19.33). — 33ie sigiiifioam'e of the fuirphis of cations in 
normal scrum is discu.ssed. L Iv. Gilson 

Biochemistry of silicic acid. I. Microdetermination 
of silica. F^arl J. King and Helen StantiaL Biochem. J. 
27, 99([ -1601 ( 19.33). —'rhe method depends upon the 
production of a blue color when silicofnolybdic acid is 
refhiced by 1 ,2,4-aminoiiaphtholsulfrmic acid . 'Phe iiiter- 
ftTing phosphates are removed by pptn. with CaCL ami 
NH4OH. Iron is removed as FeP()4. Blood i^. de- 
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pfoteinized by basic ferric acetate. The procedure can be 
used for the detn. of silica in blood, urine and various 
tissues, n. The presence of silica in tissues. Earl J. 
King, Helen Stautiul aud Margery Dolan. Ibid. 1 002-6. — 
Silicate in consideralile amt. is excreted through the tissues, 
'rhe amt. in the urine is iuduenced by the diet. Among 
tissues, lung has the largest amt. of silica. Only a sinaH 
amt. is found in circulating blood. 111. The excretion 
of administered silica. Ibid. 1007-14. — Intravenous in- 
jection of silicic acid (into rabbits aud dogs) caused a 
niuderate coiicn. of silica in the blood aud enormous 
increases in the urine, but not all of the silica injected 
could be accounted for. The tu<3od is capalile of maiiituiii- 
ing a much higher conen. of org. than of inorg. silicate. 
IV. Relation of silica to the growth of phytoplankton. 
Karl J. King aud Viola Daiudson. Ibul. 1015-21. — 
Addn. of silicate to a culture solii. already contg. an 
abundance of nutric^nt siilts caused increasi'd diatom 
growth. In high conen. silicic acid appeared to have an 
unfavorable effect on the growth of cliatouis. D. H. 

Removal of sugars from dilute solutions. Julian L. 
Baker and Henry K. 1C. Hultoii. Biochem. J. 27, 1040-3 
(11)33). — The capacity of yeast to remove (up tc» 
50^o) glucose, sucrose and maltose is approx, ecpial. 
Bak<*rs* yeast resembles brewers’ yeast in its 1)ehavior t<» 
ghicfise, but the former has little action on maltosi' under 
tile cotidilions described. Benjamin Harrow 

New views in the field of biologic carbohydrate de- 
composition. Ragiiur Nilsson. Anf^ew. Chem. 46, 647 
:)0(ll)33). — A treatise on the formation of glyceric acid- 
Tiuitiophosphuric acid and its action in the glucolytic 
dccotnpn. of carbohyflrates. Ivxptl. results and possible 
nu'chaiusms of the reactions invtilved are i)rcsent<‘d. 

Karl KaiiniienneycT 

Proteins. XIV. Occurrence of phosphorus, copper 
and iron in various proteins. Kinsnke Kondo and Shigeki 
M<in. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 1)66-72(1933). Kstn. of 
Cu, h'e and P in 37 pitriiied simple proteins indicati^ that 
lliese <•lenu‘nts form the main part of ash; .sericiii and 
>;ltiti'iiins contain ad<lnl. ash conslilneiits. The ash of 
(diitcniii is mostly Cu and P while that of gliadin is Cu. 
Ihese elements may exist in roiiibined form with proteins 
Ml they may act as a cotnbitnng link between protein mols. 
NuUiUonal investigation of the proteins, therefore, is far 
more coiiiplicale<l than heretofore realized. Fluctuation 
ot till- hio-proteiiis IS also possible when these dilTei in ash 
eoiiteiil. K. Kitsiita 

Hematoporphyrin, an artificial proteolytic enzyme. 
M J. Boyd. J. Biol. C/tem. 103, 249-56(1933).— 
“.iiTum albumin undergoes hydrolysis in the presimcc of 
IiKht and hematoporphyrin and O 2 is necessary for tin 
lu liolysis. neinatoporphyrin unites with the protein, 
hu'omcs excited through the absor)>tion of light energy, 
oHiibiiies with Oj, and passes a partgaf the energy over to 
Mil protein mol., thiTobv activating the latlei am f causing 
n lo breome hydiolvzed. 'I he results olitained support 
hit hews* tlieory of eiizyuic uetioii that eiizviiics arc 
'timductois of energy.’” A. P. Lothrop 

The cystine Content of deaminized casein. Abiahaiii 
While. J. Bwl. Chem. 103, 295 7(1933). — The cystine 
‘Miifi fii of ('osciii, 0.27%, uhieh has been deaminized by 
ONHi is identical with that of the untreated pndein, 
v'-ithiii the Jiiiiits of accuracy of the Vickery and White 
inethoil of analysis. These tesulls are not in accord with 
diMsi- npoitid by Steudid and Wohiiiz (('. .4. 25, 2743). 

A. P. lAithrop 

Glutathione and endocrine glands, (laetano Viale. 
KCi. Slid -americana endocrinol. inmunol. quimioierap. 16, 
MIO 32(1933). -A review. A, E. Meyer 

The separate enzymes in the enzymic system of lactose 
y^’ast. Stefan Grzyeki. Biochem. Z. 265, 191-4(1933).— 
Uetiisi* yeast affects ale. fermentation of the milk sugar, 
in the 2 groups studied (Saicharomyces fragilis aud lactose 
v«'ttsi sp. 102) a * fcirmation of metliylglyoxal iKxiurs. 
AeCHO is quantitatively converted to lactic acid, 
in one case was the optically pure d-fonii. Pyruvic 
is^-ijuverted lo the extent of AcH to 09-75%, The 


lactose yeast, therefore, contains the usual components 
(glycolosc, mutase and carboxylase) of iYk fermentation 
enzyme .system. S. Morgulis 

The products of ultra-violet irradiation of ergosttroi. 
A. V. irufttnov. Khm, Farm. Prom. 1933, 196-203. - 
The app. consists of a quartz vessel, water cooled, with an 
outlet for recovery of solvent. Sohi. of crgostiTol is 
agitated by a flow of Oi-free, dry CO 2 which is sucked 
tluongh by a vacuum pump; the flow of CO 2 lags behind 
the pump creating a vacuum in the app. When taking 
samples for testing the degree of irradiation the app. is 
ilexided with CO*. Carbon arc with 10% MgO is used at 
6 cm. distance. The unchanged ergnslerol is sepd. by 
MeOll. The products of irradiation, after recovery of 
the solvent, an* dissolved in oil free from vitamin D and 
their vitamin efllciency is tested on rats. Photographs of 
the systi'm and cliscmssion of scnuces of light are sufiplicd. 

L. Nasarevich 

Quantum physics of the biologic action* of z-rays. 

Fiiediieh I)e.ssauer. /. Physik 84, 218-21(1933). — 

Remarks on a pa|X‘r by Gloeker ( C. A . 26, 5977) , 

R. I*eierls 

Chemistry of the sclera. Ailington C. Krause. Am. 
J. Cphihalmol. 16, 2J4 -IS(1933).- The distribution of N 
in the .si4eral gelatin, t'lastiii and mucoid was detd. by the 
Van Slyke method (cf. C. A. 21, 931). The av. percent- 
age of several more hiipurtaiit amino acids in tlu^se proteins 
was calcd. K. W. Scott 

Rate of decomposition of creatine in acid and in alkaline 
solution. Alexander 1*. C'aiiienm and Jean S. Guthrie. 
Can. J. Research 9, 360 72(1933).- Studies have been 
niaile on the* cleconipn. of creatine in acid and alk. solus, at 
37.5" and 50“. The rates of Iran.sfurniution to creutinine 
ill acid solus, gave values for the Arrhenius const, varying 
from 20,700 to 24,0(K), values in moderate agreement with 
those of Kdgar and Wakefield, 'fhere was a definite min. 
rate of transformation at ap))rox. 0.1 N 11 Cl, and a secxiii- 
dary max. at about 0.01 N llCl. This was probably 
lat'ansc of catalv^is of creatine-llCl and free creatine at 
difim*nt rates, 'flie slightly differing values found for the 
Arrhenius const, in strong and in weak acid solus, may be 
exi»lical)le on this basis. The results with alkali support 
Gaeblei’s views that creatine is initially transformed into 
urea and sarcosine, which then reunite to form NH* and 
nicthvlhydantoic acid. Alkali catalyzes the change from 
ercatine to ncatiiiine much more rapidly than acid of 
corresponding slrcnglh. J. W. Shipley 

Further invest^ation of the reaction of certain cells to 
neutral red solutions. Hilda J>ouglas, K. S. Diilhie and 
J. Bront' (iateidiv. Z. wiss. Zoul. 144, 211-<i9(lt)33).— 
The lesull, protUiced by nentrul-red staining of certain 
cells, is due to aggregation of the dveitilo glolmles within 
the cytoi)lasni, and is thus to be differentiated from the true 
neutral- red staining globules, which consist of yolk ma- 
terial. A 30% satd. soln. of neutral red in Ringer soln. 
is pptd. by some fixatives, but the ppts. are readily .sol 
in ale. and thenJore are not the cause of the api>earaiice 
of the led globules. K. V. Thimann 

Electrometric titration of r//-2-thinlhistidine (Richard- 
son) 2. Naphthenic acids and naphthcnesulfonic acids 
HI. IMiysiology of naphthenic acids (Naphthali) 10. 

B --METHODS AND APPARATUS 

SrANLBY R DBNRDICT 

A critical studjr of histochemical methods for the de- 
termination of iodides in tissues. 1 . Geish and Edward J . 
Stieglitz. Anal. Record 56, 185-93(1933).- "All histo- 
chcni. lAethods for the detn. of iodides in tissues so far 
suggested are inadequate because of the high diffusibility 
of the iodide, ion or to the failure of the pptg. reagent to 
penetrate the tissue proteins with sufficient speed. As 
heavy metals are required for the pptri. of iodide ions, the 
tendency of thesg metals to ppt. proteins and thus block 
t^eir penetration so far has lieeti an insurmoimtable diffi- 
culty. B. 0, Bnmstetter 

A method for qualitative analysis of protein aolutiona 
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^olf Schmitie. Z. physM. Chem. 221, W7 201(1933).— 
ruc cof^. of #alt soUi. required for pptii. of a protein 
varies with the mol. aize of the jirotein and with the no. and 
arraMement of ionizable ip-oups presi'Ul. The qtial. 
mcih^ here dciscribcd for sepii. and clossiflcatioii of 
proteins is based on phot(»metiic detn. of turbiditv ob- 
tained by adding increasing conciis. of (Nlli) 2 S 04 . 
Curves are plotted for blood stTuni, glnbtihii and albumin » 
casein, ovalbumin, blood of Octopus vulgarU^ cryst. oxy- 
hcinocyanin, chicken emliryonal fluid and fibrinogen. 

A. W. Dox 

Microscopic detection of saponins by the evaluation of 
hemolysis in blood gelatin. Jt. Fischer and L. Bert hold. 
Hiarm, Presse, Wiib,-prakL IIcJl 1933, 113 20.— A 
somewhat modified method, based on leceiit hives tiga- 
lions, for the prepn. of blood gelatin is described. Tin 
hemolytic prcx:esses tukiiig place in plant .sections have 
lK*cn observed and plotted, the curves thereby develoi>ed 
having relationship not only to saponin .solus, but to 
saponin in^ dry condition. With the .saponin solus, in 
bliKMl gelatin an attempt was made to dc t. the conen. and 
therefrom draw conclnsious respecting the heiiioivtic indev. 
On the other hand, .slips of IiIUt paper were satd. with 
su)»ouin solus., dried and cxanul. These expts. sciveil to 
(let. the degree of lieiiiolv.sis observeiJ in the plant section, 
and to furnish c'onj]>urabh' data lesfM'cling the .saponin 
content of the single plant oigaus. Foi this purpose 
curves were developed which eleaily showed the progiess 
of heinolysis in the blcKul gelatin. In this connection also 
the advisability of bufletiug the gelatin was investigated. 
The action of otlnr heinoly/iiig subshiiiees w;i.s stndietl, 
notaldy clistd. lIjO, acids, soaps, and org. solvents as 
l^tiO and xylene, wliieh ate involved in the detfivicatioii 
^of plant seetioiis with cholesteiol. W. O. 1^'. 

Estimation of parathyroid hormone. F. T< Oyer. , 
Quart, J, Pharm, Pharmatol, 6, 420-30(1113:’.). h'xpts. ‘ 
are described with groups ouch of wliieh consists of 5 male 
rats weighing 140 180 g., for measiuhig the iiieiLUse 
prcKluccd in the uiiiiaiy Ca by 2 iliffireiit dosis of para 
tiiyroid ext. The method suggested in an eailiti note* ha». 
Ik'ch amended. Thus, eaeh rat is pla«*(*d in a cage l>v il- 
.self, but the urine from the gioiip of 6 is pooled , iht du t is 
given a.s a paste contg. about 10% butter; the mine is 
collected at the end of 4S hrs. and not at 21 as pn vioiisU , 
the urine is incinerated and tla Ca detd. m the ash, by tti< 
iiieth^ of Clark and Collip; in jeet ioiir, of parathyioid t\t 
aie given for 3 successive days. 'J'o eairy out an e-.tii , 

2 groujis of rats must be used .siinultaneouslv, oik for tin 
ext. to be tested, the other for the standard of reference 
Because of the great variation ot lats in their risponse to 
IMirathyroid hormone, and the limited no. of expts. made, 
it has not so far been possiliie to coiistnict a curve i elating 
dose and effect. The test saiii]4e, must, thcreioie, Ik 
matched against the standaid, .so that it produces tlu same 
lisc in urinary Ca as the standaid. W. O. Eiiic ry 

Effects of anticoa^lants and antiglucolytic agents on 
the results of determination of blood sugar. K. Caiiasco 
Fotiniguora and E. Biclo. Compt. rrnd, ioc. hint 114, 
llfl~18(lfl,Tl). — Khwid samples to which 0.2% orNajC 2 (>i 
was added showed a glucose content 2-22 mg. piT KltMt 
lower than uiit related samples wh<*n analyzed bv the 
Ilagedom-Jenseii method. Other samples to which 2«{ 
NaK was .idded gave lesiills 2 M iiig. lower Ilian 'lu 
control. L. K. (Wilson 

Method for the photometric measurement of urinary pn 
Ren6 Reding. Compt, rend, soc. biol, 114, 187 -‘KllKid). 

. K- Gilvsoii 

Microdetennination of protein sugar. H. Bierrv and 
C. Magnaii. Compt, raui, sac. hioL 114, 257 8(i0;;:i). 

A method of detg. glucosamine in 1 3 cc. of blixKf plasma 
is desenbed. j,. e. (bison 

A micro method for the determination of certain fractions 
of the nonprotein sulfur of the blood K. 11. de Mem. 
Compt, rend, sm. htoL 114, 3b7 401(lt»:i3). -The ne lhoii 
and special app. are destTilH*d. 'Fwo eiiis. I. h. (b 
Some sources of error ia the estimation of cysteine and 
cystine in complex materials whefl acid hydrolysis is 
employed. Jost*ph W. 11. l.ugg. Hioitumi /. 27, 1022 


(1933).'^In the pr«:scnce of carbohydrates variable amts, 
of cysteine and cystine arc lost. Addn. of ^Cli before 
hydrolysis to minimize humin formation fails to prevent 
a loss of cysteine and also causes the loss of any cystitic 
r»rcscnt by reducing it to cysteine. If sufficient ferric 
salts are present they destroy some of the cystine and most 
of the cysteine during hydrolysis. The salts of other 
heavy metals interfere. Benjamin Harrow 
The technic of glass electrode measurements. Benja- 
min S. Platt and Sylvia Dickinson. Biochem, J. 27, 
1009-77(1933). — Details of the construction of the elec- 
liodc system are given. Caieful temp, control is of cun- 
sulerable importance. Benjaitiiu Harrow 

Determination of iodine in blood. Harold J. Perkin. 

Biochem. J. 27, 1078-t 81(1933). — A modified von Fellcn- 
bug ni^hod (cf. Biochem, Z, 139 , 371(1923) and C. A. 
17, 2717. Benjamin Harrow 

Use of some microorganisms in sugar analysis. Victor 
f. Harding and Thomas K. Nicholson. Biochem, J, 27, 
1082-94(19*33). — A strain of Proteus vulgaris has liccii 
rl(*veloped as an analytical reagent for glucose. Monilui 
iropicalis removes maltose. A system of carbohydrate 
analysis is suggested. Beniamin Harrow 

A rapid method for obtaining protein-free ultrafiltrates 
of blood and plasma. Clifford Wilson and Easor Riislvn 
Holiday. Biot hem, J, 27, 1095-98(1933). — ^The iiicthojl 
IS suitable foi ribtaining ra])i(lly small quantities of ulti.i- 
liltrate foi iii(x‘iilali(yi and for filtering large quantities 

Benjamin Hat row 

Determination of alcohol in the blood according to 
Widmark. Hans Kaiser and Kugen Wetzel. Angrio 
(hem. 46, 022 5(19.33). -ConsidcTable exptl. data ha\i 
shown that the iiiiero method of Widmark is very sal is - 
lactorv, while it was foiiucl that Nicloux's method n - 
c|iiires fiu*ther inv(‘stigatioii. 3'ho principle of Widraaik’s 
method and details of operation are described, ami i*xpll 
lesults are iiresenltd. Fourteen references, K. K. 

The quantitative separation of progestin from estrin in 
extracts of the corpus luteum. W. \t. Allen and R. K 
Meyer. Am, J. Physiol, 106, 55 93(10.33).- St‘pn. ot 
inogeslin and estrin is made bv extg. a sohi. of the 2 in 
.33% li.tOII 3 times with 0.5 times its vol. of petr. ctln i 
'Ihe jKtr. ether fiaction eoutains alioiit 100% of the jno- 
gestin and 5% of the estrin. J. F. Evmati 

The estimation of the free hydrochloric acid in the 
human gastric juice. Migiwa Hori. ,lapan. 7. Oastrn 
niterol, 5, 1 12(193.3;. Tlie aeidity of gastiic juiei fioiii 
fiee HCl and the protein eouteiit are not related. Salih’s 
it)domelric method for fn*e IICl gives a result similar to 
that frfmi Cu detn. 'f'ltrimetric cletns. of free IICl should 
involve a lactor to cmrcct the indicator. These* fac'toi , 
.ire 0.95 for /l-dinilrophenol, 0.91 for methyl orange and 
1.1 for inetlivl violet. The dimethylaminoazolx*Ti/en(‘ 
iiietluKl may involve an error of 1(K)%. C. M. McCav 
The ejTor of the titrated total Lddity of ^e human 
gastric juice. Migiwa Hori. Japan, J . Gastroenterol. 5, 
i:i -18(19.33). — ^3'he values for total acidity in huiii.iii 
gastric juice aie loo high when phenolidithalein is usi*d a* 
the indicator. They can Ik* coirccled to bromothyniol 
Idue values bv iiin]li]>Hoatiou by 0.91. Afizarin red givts 
v.ihies aljoiit 1% too low. C. M, McCav 

A imcro method for the quantitative estimation of the 
proteins of blood plasma. Grace Medes. Am, J. Clih 
Bath, 3, 439-42(1933).— A miiTo method is cb*scribed lor 
the cstn. of the plasma jiroteins, requiring 0.7 cc. foi 
complete Ii actionation and 0.4 cc. for fractionation into 
librinogen, albumin and globulin. 32hc method consists in 
(1) fractional jiptii. with anhyd. NasS 04 , (2) pptn. of 
the jirotcin remaining in the various filtrates with CCh- 
C(K)n, (3) dissolving the ppM. with NaOH and (4) 
detn. of the N in aliquots of the solns. E. R. Main 
The determination of nonprotein nitrogen wi^ special 
reference to the Koch-McMeelrin method. Cornelius A 
Ddlv. J. Luh. ( tin, Med. 18 , 1279-85(1933).— Modifua- 
lioiis of the Korh-MrMeekiii methcxl (tT. A, 18 , 3335) an* 
«JeseiilK*d in which Na citrate and gum ghatti are used b» 
prevent pptn. of tin* color reagent when solus, turbid from 
tungstic acid me iiessleii/ed, E, R. JVIam 
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A rimple mettiod with a new ipparatuB far rapid dialyabi . 
Preliminaiy report. I. A. Nelson and I. H. Nelson, 
Am, J. Cwn, rath, 3, 447-53(19^3). — ^TVo types of app. 
are described in which dry w wet memljrancs of Cellophane 
.uc used. With the app. it is possible to spread iincoaau* 
la ted blood in such a thin layer that the proteins opproach 
a monolayer state. Methods arc described for obtaining 
blood dialyzates rapidly and acctu-ately. B. R. Main 
The photelometer and its use in the clinical laboratory. 
Arthur H. Sanford, Charles Sheard and Arnold E. Oster- 
hiTg. Am. J. Clin. Path. 3, 40^20(10.33). — The priii- 
nplcs of photoelcc. ph»»toTiietry pnd their applications are 
K'viewed. A new typi* of app. is described and dirccU<m.s 
,iru given for its usoiiii the* detn. of the hemoglobin^ glucose 
and ereatininc contents of the blood. B. R. Main 

A micro Kjeldahl still, 'rhomaa V. Nash, Jr. J, Lah. 
dm. Med. 18, 128.5-7(10.3.3). E. K. Main 

A pipet washing device. Thcmias P. Nash, Jr. and 
Wm. Ktduss. /. I^ab. CUn. Med. 19, 04 .5(i0«33). 

B. R. Main 

A study of the Otto test for strychnine. Chailes I*. Poi^ 
and John P. Baile> . J. Lah. Clin. Mrd. 19, 40 OC 103.3) , — 
\Luiiv org. compdb., cspecialiy alkaloids ami aniline 
(Uiivs., give color rcac'tions characteristic of strychnine 
when treated with coiicd. IIyS 04 and KiCiatb. Lists of 
( oiiipds. which completely mask or interfere with the test 
aie given. K. R. Main 

A study of the dimethylaminobeivaldehyde test for 
atropine. Arlie A. O* Kelly and Charles F Poe. J. luih. 
( 7 / m . Afed. 18, llKi.5 41(10.33). Many org. conijids. give 
I oloi teuclifins which might be niistakcn foi a pos. reaction 

III the diiiiethylainiiiolienzaldehyde test for ati opine. 
I isls of compels which coinjilettlv mask or intcrfcie with 
the ptoductioii of the cliaracteiistic color ate given. 

K, R. Mum 

The nucleol reaction with yeasts. Emilia R(x4iliu. 
/.intr. Bakt. ParasHenk. It. Aht. 88 , 304 0(1033). — 
All aiiplicatioii of the nucleul reaction of P'culgen to yeasts 
rt beulgcn and Rossenhaek, C. .1. 18, 272.5). Yeast 
pnpiis. aic hydiolvved w'ith N/\ 1IC3 and treated with 
iiidisin clecoloiizecl with SOi foi .3-4 hrs. Any thvmo- 
imeleie acid ])iesi'nt will stain red. John T. Mycis 
The detection and estimation of radium in living persons. 

IV The retention of soluble radium salts administered 
intravenously, lleinian Sclilundl and John T. Neiaiicy. 

1/4 Roentgenol. Radium Therapy 30, 51.5-22(10.33); 
«f (' I. 26, 131.5. — In the ticatmenf of certain tyiK*.s of 
in uitiilv, Ultra venous injections have lH.*cn given of RaCL, 
ID niieto-gi. dissolved in 2 ee. of isotonic NaCl soln., at 
intcivals of a few da\s over a pei ind cif 2 0 months. Soon 
ciitii ( ompletioii of tiealmeiit, and again 0 months laid, 
di( Kidioactivitv of these patients was measured by iKith a 
1.1V method and a test of the expired air for radon. 
Ka\ nieasiiK'iiients were made with a Wtilf-Hess quartz 
limr elcetioseopc which had been caicfully ealihraled 
imst a 10 mg. Ka standard. The expired air tests were 
nude with Lund electroscopes, calibrated in Ra units. 
l‘n'( .nitions necessary in making both tvix’s of measure- 
limit .irc descritij|,*d. Complete data w'ore obtained on 12 
l»atii nt.s, rej)i esenting an adniinislration of 2190 micro-gr. 
'»• l<a At the time of the first tests, averaging (5 months 
iltii treatment, 93.0 micro-gr. or 4.3% wa^ retained. 
Sn months later only 1.9% was still retained Clinical 
n suits shf)w*lno siii>eriority of RaCls therapy over oth«*r 
du’iapeutie iir<x.'edurcs in psychiatric patients. 

K. II. Quimby 

Verification of the analytical technics in Uolorical 
media by the method of added ^nantitfeB. Henri Griffon. 
^ pharm chim. 18, 198*^00(1933).— For correctness of 
htlinic to be adopted? 2 conditions mast bo fulfilled: 
llie results of a aeries of detns. on a given medium 
must 1.C regular and must agree within cxptl. eitof allowed 
‘01 part substances. (2) When a known quautitv of the 
‘»>sUiue to }tc detd, is added to a known quantRy of the 
‘‘“iH nmlium, it iiiiisl he lecovi-Ted exactly within expti 
11 this is not the ease, a ".systeniutic eiror" is 
miimiif III method (1), IjcUci defined by Vignerini (cf. 
‘ 26* 002) as the "clTc^ets of an accessory phenomenon 


1 superposed on that which is studied.'* The inuthod of 
added quantities is discussed fnathcniaticAlly; to avoid 
error, percentage of substance rccovt^red must not be 
referred to the sum of substance found in the medAini 
plus that added, Imt to the former alone. S. Waldbott 

Determination of thyroxine iodine in powdered thyroid 
glands. L. Cunv and J. Robert. J. pharm. chtm, 18, 
2.3.3-48(1933) ; cf. Ilarington and Randall, C. A. 23, 5207; 

2 Leland and Foster, C. A. 26, 2759. — The Brit. Pharm. 
1932 assay of 1 in the thyroid gland is ba.sed on the 11. and 
R. metheid (A). The recent L. ami F. method (B), in 
which thvroxinc-Na is e\td. with BuOH, gives restilts 
about 50% loo low. In ordei to find where the loss of I 
fjcciirs, lH)th methods were used in parOlld on scp. and 
mixed samples of (1) thyroxine, (2) diiodotyrosine, 

(3) KI and (4) testicular powder; this I-free protein 
medium i.s presumed to give by alk. hydrolysis a soln. 

J analogous to that obtained from the thyroid tifisuc. 3'hc 
talmlated results show that cold »lk. hydiolysiS gave goo(] 
recovery of I in all eases; 4 hrs. heat with<iut (4) lowered 
recovery with metliod B to 87.8%; when heated with 

(4) , recovery by this method was lowered to 76.5% in 4 
hrs., to 69.0% in 18 his. 3’he lowest result with method 
A was 9.3.1%. It follcjws that boiling in alk. medium di- 
minishes till* solv. of thyroxine in BuOH, which is accen- 
tiiated by the iwcscnce of the orchitic medium. Hence 

^ metliod B cannot us yet be adopted; method A should 
Ik* retained within limitations. Results by Rotter and 
Mtez (C\ A . 26, 5701) obtaiiH*d by method A support this 
eonelimion. 8. WaliJbott 

Enzymic histochemistry. V. A micro method tor the 
estimation of sugars. K. LindiTblrpin-Lang and Hem/ 
Iloltei . Com pt. “ref id. trav. lab. ( arlsherg 19, No. 14, 1 12 
(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 2199, .5820.- The authQr.s have 

5 developed the iodoniiliic till at ion of sugars as a micro 
method, 'fhe buret holds 00 eu. mm., graduated in 0.02. 
A 0.0.5 N Na 2 S 30 » soln. is forced from the biaet by a Hg 
plunget , and the titrating is done m a small vessel with a 
magiietic Miin'r. Glucose and maltose are oxidized 
stoichiornetiicallv in .30 min. Frlietosc and sucrose are 
not oxidized. Sol. starch appears to contain a small amt. 
of easily oxidized sugar. ]. J. Willaman 

^ Fi act ioiiatioii and ]>iuificalion of oig. substance by the 

principle ol chiomatograpbic adsorption analysis (Winter- 
.stein, Stein) 2. 
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A simply prepared broth for producing hemolytic strepto- 
coccal hematoxin (streptolysm). Homer F. Swift and 

B. K. HcKlgc. Proc. Sac. ExpU. Biol. Med. 30, 1021^-5 
(UKW). — Filtered sterile salts, buffers and glucose are 
added to fresh lK*el heart peptone, broth previously steril- 
ized at lUO". The proi'edme tor the manuf. of the broth 
and the production of streptolysin is given. C. V. B. 

Influence of salt upon difihision from bacterial cells. 

C. K. A. Winslow and II. H. Walker. Proc. Soc. Exptl. 
Biol. Med. 30, 1033 .5(19.33). -Washed cells from cultures 
of Es. coll were suspended, resp., in distd. HfO, aud in 
NaCl solas, of 0.0.5-0.08 M, O.H-1.0 M and 2.0 Af conCii. 
and let stand for 30 min. at 37**. The cells were counted 
and the NIL in the centrifuged and clarified menstruum 
was detd. by direct nes&lerizatioa. The low couen. of 
NaCl increased cell viability and the diffusion of NHt 
outward through the cell wall; the higher conctis. of NaCl 
hfid the opposite and toxic effect. The results may be due 
to altered pcnneability or to changes in the physicochem. 
canditioni within or without the cell. C. V. Bailey 


Action at a distance of Btaphyloeoccus and Es. coli on 
rabbit bone marrow. Bug6iiie Soru and R. Brauner. 
Compt. rend, sac, bsol. 114, 231-2(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
2706.— By tisriiig thi* cultmcs in quartz tubes as jireviously 
described a mitogenetic effect was observeti after 45 min. 
exposure. , L. K. Gilson 

I ^Chemical composition of bacteria. Piixiao compounds. 
Atidr^ fioivin and Dydia Mesrobeanu. Compt. rend. soc. 
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'not. U4» 302-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 45r>5.-^Six species 
ireri* examd. Nucleic acid is not ext cl. when bacteria ore 
treated with CClfC^DtH soln. Of the* total purine N 73- 
IS in the form of nucleic arid. Purine N makes up 4- 
24% of the total acid -sol. N. Acid -sol. purine N increa-ses 
during autolvsis. Chemical comporition of bacteria. 
Pyroj^OBphoric acid derivatives, fhid. 305 7.— The dif- 
ferent P acids were detd. in 0 siK*cies. All sfwcies con- 
tained some pyrophosphate. Duriiii; autolvsis the pyro- 
phfjsphoric acid c'hunKCs to filiosphoric. L. K. Gilson 
Effects of the endocellular substance of the diphtheria 
bacillus. II. Goldie. Compt, rend, iot . bwl, 114, 440- 
9(1933). L. E. Gilson 

The action of Acanthamoeba castellanii on carbo- 
hydrates in peptone culture media. Kidda Cailleau. 
Compl. rend, S(Pr. hiol. 114, 474 <J(1933). - The organism 
did not utilize glycerol, mannitol, sorbitol <ir any of the 12 
different sugars tried. E. Gilson 

Water-smuble proteins of the tubercle bacillus. G(*orge 

A. C. Gough. Biothem, ./. 27, I (M9 54(1933). -The 
method of prepn. was based upon one developed liy Hardy 
and Gardner (7. Physiol,, Prot. Kviii( 1910)). An ice- 
cold sus|)ciision of the living tiaoilli, grown <»n a synthetic* 
mi*diuin. was treated with a large excess of afis. al<*. at 
’ -10®. This was followed by treating al —3" with iiiixts. 
of ale. and ether c'ontg. increasing projxjrtioiis of ether 
until a suspension of the otganisins in aiihvd. etliiT was 
obtained. The suspension was then filtered into Soxhli*t 
thimbles atid exhaustivtdv extd. with ether. 7'he bacilli 
were dried in a vaciiutii, ground and extd. with watcT. 
Frai'tioiiatioTi of the mixed ptoteins with half and ftillv 
satd. NH4 sulfate solns. yieldeil 2 proteins, tKissc'ssiiig manv 
of the proiMTties of albnitiins an<l globulins. These* iwoteins 
showed difTiTent <*heni. and iininnnological charac't eristic's. 

Ik'tijamiii Harrow 

I) -BOTANY 

THOMAS O. PHILLIPS 

Chlorophyll content as an index of the productive ca- 
paci^ of selfed lines of com and their hybrids. Howard 

B. Sprague mid Norman Curtis. ./. /\m, Sn(. Agrnn. 25, 

7(H> 24(1933). -Holh chlorophyll and carotene decTc*asecl 
rather regularly from the uppernu»st to the lowest leavers 
of the plants. Xaiithoplivll values were c'rrsitic and no 
sigiiitu'aiiee was utluelied to them. Esis. of total chloio- 
phvll and iMrolLMie c'cmteiits per plant based on the roiien. 
of the pigments in the middle leaf and on the leaf arc'a wctc* 
praetu*aliv as reliable as c'oinplete analyses of all leavers. 
A group of 12 nearly honiorvgoiis sc'lfed lines sele<*ted on 
the basis of obs(‘rvi*d grei'nnes.s of leaves in 1929 varied in 
chlorophyll concri. from 5.14 mg. for the lighest strain to 
11.30 iiig. per 100 sc|. cm. of leaf for the darkest green 
strain when grown in 1930. 'fotal chlorophyll per pldiil 
ranged from lOfi to 407 mg. The chlorophyll coiicn. of IS 
first generation hybrids involving the 12 selfed lines ranged 
from 0.23 to 11. (il mg. and the total chlcirophyll from 332 
to 007 mg . Corn‘lation cch'Us. for I lie 12 selfed lines and 18 
hybrids are given to show the relation lH*twc*en total chloro- 
phyll and chlorophyll conen. and leaf area, yields of total 
dry matter and shellc*d grain. J. R. Adams 

The effect of soaking in water on the "seeds’* of Dac- 
lylis glomerate L. II. (#. Chippindale. Ann, Botanv 47, 
HH -9(19.33). -OtTiiiinatioii is c'oiisiilerably acccleratecl 
if the seeds have at any time iirevionsly liecii soaked 111 
water and sub.seqnentlv dried. This effect is due to the 
seeds so treated .tI>sorbing water more ra]>i(llY than un- 
treated seeds, tlu- pales of which are at first ini]K*rmcab]e. 

U. C. Burrell 

Catalase, peroxidase and respiration in the gemiination 
of the light-sensitive seeds of Nicotians tabacum Ferdi- 
nand Schroppel. Botan. Cenlr. Beihefte 51, 377—107 
(1933). — 111 the dark, respiration incn’ca.ses with .swelling. 
When swelling ceases, it slowly decreases. In the light, 
there is at first an increase*, then a c]e(*iiL*ase and finally a 
slow ificrea.se (if respiration follctwc'cl by a more rapid 
acceleration after .30 hrs. from tlu* %*giiiniiig ol swelling. 
In the (lark, catalase activitv slowly iii(T(*ab(*s, rt'ac*1ies a 


1 max. in aliout 30 hrs. and then decreases. The weakly 
active* peroxiclase starts to show decreased activity in 
about 40 hrs. In the light, after .37 hrs., there was a verv 
marked increase in catedase* activity and after 52 hrs. in 
]>eroxi(lasc activity. R. C. Burrell 

The presence of citrinin in Crotalaria crispata. A. J. 
Ewart. Ann. Botany 47, 913-1.5(1933). — The pigment 
citrinin which has lK*en reported as a metabolic product of 
J. the fungus, Peniallium atrinupn, is also produced by a 
^ flowering plant, Crotalaria crispata, growing in tropical 
North Australia. The* dried leaves contain 1-1.2%. 

R. C. Burrell 

Oxidation potential and protein change in the leaf. 

Kurt Mothes. Flora (I'estschrift «George Karsten, 
19.33) .58-98. High O* tension stabilize.s the prolc'in, 
protects it fiom decoiiipn. and furthers its synthesis 
Low Oa tension makes the i>roteiii subject to the attack of 

3 leaf proteinases and levels to its dec*onipit. R. C. B. 

The action of salts in water cultures. Karl Sc*hmalfiiss. 
Flora (Keslsehiift George Karsteii, J93.3) 197 210. --.5 
study was made of the effects of various mineral cle 
ficit*iicii*s (esp. K, Mg, Ca, Fe) on the growth of cuttings of 
Callisia repens in watei (*ullures. Iron elilorosis is fuviiri»(| 
by the pre.senci* of easily sn\. phosphates; alk. reaction, 
and an excess of Ca ions in the culture soln. R. C. B. 

4 The action of ultra-violet rays on leaves and fruit skins. 
Huns Kreytag. Botan. Centr., Bethejte 51, 408 <3(i 
(193.3). -F. has investigated iiecrolie pigmentation oi 
leaves and fruit skins produc*ed liy ultra-violet irradiation 
With certain leavc'S, a change in permeability of the et;ll 
membrane* seems to n'sult. (> is nin'essary for the eje 
velopment of pigmentation in the irradiatc'rl area. En- 
ryttie poi.sons hinder or c*ompletely prevent pignieiitalion 
'riie pigment is perhaps a iiielatim. R. V.\ Burrell 

^ The germination and growth of Peltandra virginica in 
the absence of oxygen. 33ionias I. Edward.s. Bull 
forrey Botan, Club 60, 573-81(19.33). -Sc‘eds of Peltandio 
virginica will germinate in almost coni]>letc* absc*iiee ol 
Oi and the seedlings .s(*em to possess uiuisiial tolenuiee to 
the jnoduets of thc‘ir own aiiaerobie lesjaiaticai. 

K. C'. Burrell 

Potato catalase. H. H. Biinzell and Maijorie Kenyon 
Bull. Torrey Botan. Club 60, 409 74(19.33). -Calal.isi 
aetivitv in different parts of the potato plant (sluKits, 
leaves, .stems, tubers) was detd. al clifieieul stages ol 
develtipmeiil. 1 1 was grc'atei in the foliage than in tlu 
UiNts of tlie same plant. In the iohage it was lowest in 
the early stages ol tlevc hipineiit, nicic'ased with gi(»wth unci 
diiiiitiish(‘d when the plant leaehed full growth. 3 ii« 
method e)f Bniizelt (C\ A . 25, 720) was used to inea.snre tin 
catalase activitv. R. C. Burrell 

/ The vaccination of the tobacco plant against Thiel- 
aviopsis basicola. Carlo Aiii.'iiidi. Bull. Torrey Botan 
Club 60, .58.3 97(19113). — Heal, eKier and dry vacc'iiie-. 
wiTc prepd. from the fungus. 33 m* vaccines were ponieil 
on the gerininuting seeds or adiiiiiiLstered to the soil 
Control and vaccinated seedlings were later iiinociil:ili<i 
with a sus3>eiision of Thielaviopsts, 33ie trc*ated seedhiiKs 
showed greater resistance to infection in*sc*veral serie.s ol 
expts. than did the controls. R. C. Burrell 

Amylases in resting and germinating seeds II. Rye 
Krik C)hlsson and Carl K. Uddeiiberg. Z. physiol, Chem 
221, 105 73(19.33); cf. C. A. 26, .3003.— vS(*pf*detns. wen. 
made of the a- or dc'xtrinogeiiic and the jS- or saccharogenu 
amylasc*sof exts. fnaii rye at different stages of gemiination. 
I^ach enzyme may be (obtained tree from the other bv 
selective destruction: /9-amvlase by treating the niixt. 
with 0.1 N HCl, and or-aniylase by heating 15 min. al 79”. 
9 Hie fonner has pn uptimum at ^4 .3 and the latter at 5.5. 
li^he ^ccharogc'nic power of the original enzyme soln. 
diminishes during the first days of germination, then 
increases and afti‘r 9 days amounts to twice that ol the 
uugerminated rye. 3'he dcxtrinogenic* power is at lir**! 
almost nil and increase's rapidly after Ihc fith day. Tin'll 
oixservations are in complete agre(*inetit with those* previ* 
ously reported for germinating barley. 33u* conibiiied 
aetion of the 2 aiiiylasi*s is not great i*r than Uie sure of 
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scp. activities. Hydrolysis oi starch with dcxtrinogenic 
amylase gives products with neg. mutarotation, while 
those obtained with saccharogcnic amylase show pas. 
nmtarotation; hence the amylases are o and resp. 
lU. Oats. Erik Ohlsson and Olle Edfeldt. IM, 174- 
IK-'Thc amylases of oats correspond precisely to those of 
barley and rye, except that the saccharogenic enzyme is 
present in smaller proportion, and the 2 enzymes have 
practically the same Pw optimum. The dcxtrinogenic 
amylase docs not appear until the 9th day of gcrininatioii, 
somewhat later than in barley and rye. Simultaneously 
there is a considerable increase in the saccharogenic 
imzyme. Mutarotation tests oil the hydrolytic products 
identify the enzyn^s as a and 0. A. W. Dox 

Mandarin pigment. L. Zeehmeister and P. Tuzson. 
/. physiol Chem. 221, 278*800933). — /3-Carotcfie was 
isolated in cry si. form from the nesh and from the peel of 
the mandarin {Cilrus nmdurensis). A. W. Dox 

The presence of a bitter principle Ji the secretory glands 
of Cynara scolymus and C. cardunculus J. Polilis. 
l^raktika {Akad, Athenon) 7, 31-3(1932). — The center of 
torniation of the bitter principle in the leaves and other 
aerial parts of the arLichokc (C. scolymus) ^ hitherto un- 
oliserved, is shown to bi* located in certain external glands 
piiiicipally on leaves and stalk. Internal parts of stalk 
.iud leaves, the root, fleshy flower receptacle and the bloom 
which lack such glands also lack tlu* bitter principle, 
riie glands comprise 4-5 cell laycrs>%disposcd in 2 rows. 
Ihe uppermost cells grade into smaller ones underneath. 
The secretion begins bctieuUi the cuticle of the secTetory 
( 11s at tlie apex and to it is added that of the connecting 
(His. 'J'he bitter principle of C. cardunculus is similar. 
The pri'seiice of an essential oil is mentioned. 

Irucien Y. Dyreiiforlh 

Comparative studies of the metabolism of soluble carbo- 
hydrates in male and female plants of Mercurialis per- 
entiis. R. Bouilleime, M. Bouilletme and L. Gbeniie. 
Compi. rend. soc. Inol 114, 189 94(1933). L. E. G. 

The fat and lipoid metabolism of yeast. W. llalden, 
J Uilger and R. Kuti/e. Naturvmsenschaften 21, 000 1 
( 1933) .» The lipoid formation in yeust cells is not a sign of 
ii( generation but a special type of metabolism incident to 
suppression of fcriiientation and to sprouting. The 
Iriwiring of the water content of the yeast to a certain 
o[ittnnmi value is instrumental in raising the lipoid content 
of ct lls of a culture : a lowering of 90 to 80% II2O in an ag. 
siisjieiisioii of beer yeast can raise the ergosterol value of 
tin. yeast .5 times (0.2 to 1.1%) without raising the fat 
ninteut. In order to iticTease the fat content as well, it is 
lurossarv tfi pass an air-KtOH vaimr mixt. over a 
ll.1t yeast culture contg. 7r>-8(>% HiO with intermittent 
dilution. The ergosterol content will rise to 2-4 Vf. 
afiLi 10-14 days to 7-8%. The glyceride and sterol 
Iniiiiation by respiration process i.^ induced by many 
ii.inotic substances like EtOH (iixicuzing to AcH); the 
Ai I i itself, however, paralyzes the cells. The AcH formed 
IN fill tiler synthesized to acetoin. A veast fat formed in 
tins iijjiiner and extd. by solvents generally consists of 
dbimt to Vs sterols. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Additional cyanophoric plants of the Maquiling region. 
IV Jose B. Jiiliami. Philippine Agr. 22, 254-7(1933). 
\ li^l IS given of botanical species in tlie organs of which 
nCM was fmmd in a systematic testing of plants in the 

A. L. Mehring 

iaheritance of sugar content and weight In ^brlds of 
sugar and fodder beets. Vficlav Stehllk. Chimie 8e 
iniiu\trie Special No., U27-40(Juiie, 1933).— The in- 
“iritanri of the sugar content Is governed by the same 
Idws as tliat of morphologwal characteristics. Correlation 
jvd> established between the sugar content and nwnpho- 
‘Mio.ii characteristics and the anatomical constitution of 
of the hytirids. The partial and intermediate 
‘•“miiidiice of the sugar-content characteristic of the 
nvbriiis established, and also the physiol, correlation 
telalion l)etween tlie wt. of leaves, color, wt. of roots 
«n<i 110 of rings of vein bundles, on the one hand, and the 
of.the bulb and sugar content on the other. The 


1 coeffs. of varialiility of the sugar content were calcd.; 

the intermediate variation in the first generation of hybrids 
and an extraordinarily large variation* in the second and 
subsequent generations were observed . By hybridizatiuii , 
various types were obtained that had const, sugar content 
aud morphulogical characteristics. A. P.-C. 

Absorption tests with plants. VI. A study of urea and 
comparison with the ammonia salts. F. DAaz Aguirreebe 

2 and A. Castillo. Anales soc. espan. fis, quim, 31, flUff 
71(1933).— The influence of urea on plants was studied, 
the ]>revious method bc'ing investigated (cf. C. A . 
26, 3(X)5). These results were compared with those 
obtained by the use of NH4NOa and a mixt. of KNOi and 
other N coinpds. The results with NIl4NOa arc explained 
to lie due to the action of opposite ions, while those ob- 
tained with urea depc'nd uikmi its uiidissocd. state. 

E. M. Symnies 

3 Growth of Aspergillus niger at different hydrogen-ion 
concentrations, with and without the addition^ growth- 
promoting substance B. Niels Nielsen and Vagn Har- 
telius. Compt.^rmd. trav. lab. Carlsherg 19, No. 15, 1 -22 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4358 ; 27, 1019.— Without the 
growth-promoting substance the opt. p^. for growth is 
ulKiut 3; with it, the opt. Pw is 0 7. I'he lowest pw at 
which germination will take place is 1.3 with, and 1.5 
without, the stibslancc. Cultures over 8 days old show 

^ considerable autolysis with the substance, but only a little 
without it. Coiiidia formation incn^ascs as the in- 
creases, there being none Itelow 2.1. J. J. Willatnan 

Fractionation and purifleation of org. substances by the 
principle of chromatographic adsorption analysis. II. 
Chlorophylls (Wintersleiii, 8t«‘in) 2. Ca oxalate rings — 
fKTiodic precipitate formation [around tlic epidermal arW 
of onion skin] (Doring) 2. The tobacco plant (Vickery, 

s Pitcher) 17. I^ne inatiuity and storage (Tucker) 12. 
Influence of light on the lormation of chlornplast pigments 
(Rudolph) 10. Absorption of K by plants (Proebsting) 
15. 

E— NUTRITION 

PHILIP B, HAWK 

A highly satisfactory vitamin B deficient ration. Ba. 

6 nett Sure. Proc. ExpU. Bud. Med. 30, 779-80(1933).— 
Ration (No. 1751), deficient in vitamin B complex, 
consists of purified casein 20, agar-agar 2, McCollum's 
salts (No. 185) 4, filtered butter fat 10 and dextrin 64; 
depiction in the rat is secured in 2*‘3 weeks. Ration 
(No. 2^145), deficient in vitamin B only, consists of purified 
casein 10, salts (No. 185) 4, autoclavi^d dried round steak 
15, butter fat 10 and dextrin 61 ; depletion of vitamin B 
reserves is secured in 2-3 weeks aher all storage of vitamin 

^ B complex has Imhmi depleted on ration No. 1751. To 
purify, suspend 3 kg. of casidn in 30 I. of tap water contg. 
AcOH 50 cc., CHCli 5 cc. and toluene 5 cc.; change the 
fluid daily for 14 days (use distd. H2O the last 3 days); 
liry at 100® and grind ; suspend 5 kg. of the ixjwder in 25 1. 
of 25% by vol. KtOII for 12 hrs. and stir for 12 hrs. at 
room temp.; filter, dry at 1(X)® and grind. Round steak 
to supply vitamin G is cut in .small culies, heated for 6 hrs. 

Q at 20 lb. pressure, dried at 100® and ground. 

® C. V. Bailey 

Some observations os rickets witili special reference to 
its occurrence in pigs. J. P. McGowan. Bril. Med. J. 
1933, II, 599-602. — Ca deficiency in pigs causes osteo- 
porosis which cannot lie prevented by cod-liver oil, vita- 
min I) or sunlight. Balancing of the diet with CaCOt also 
fails to prevent the condition, but actually seems to 
aggravate it. Rickets is regarded as due to a deficiency 

9 of P in the diet in relation to the protein intake. Osteo- 
malacia is essentially a combination of aphosphorosis and 
acalciosis, because of a deficiency of Ca and P in the diet. 

J. B. Brown 

Oil-soluble vitamin A in some pulses and fioh of Bengal. 
N. C. Nag and JA. N. Bancrjee. Current Sci. 2, 95 
(1^33). — ^Absorption spectrum analysis of Cicer arietinum 
oil shows bands corresponding to those of cod-liver oil. 
Hilsha firii-liver oil gives a pronounced band at 600 m. 
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Phyiiol. expts. with Cicer arkUnum oil in rats give promis- 
ing results. Pacliel Brown 

The role of fat in glycogenesis and the utilization of 
WOleins. F. Maignon. Nutrition Abstracts ^ Reo, 3, 
34(W53(1033); cf. C. A, 27, 2166.— A revi(*w. E. H. 

The occiurence of vitamin A in the oil of West Indian 
diarks. C. F. Ascnju. Science 78, 470(J9'W). 

E. H. 

Recent results in the field of vitamin investigation. 
Charlotte Riedel. Pharm. ZmtralhaUe 74. f»93-9(1933).— 
A survey is given of reoent rcstills obtained m this field, 
in connection with the graphical fotniulas of /7-carotcnc 
and vitamins A and C. W. O. Emery 

Vitamin D in the nutrition of the dairy calf. 1. W. 
Rupel, O. Bohsledt and K. R. Hart. Wis. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Research hull, 115, 40 pp,(H)33).— On rations 
deficient in vitamin D, (‘alves showed declining rates of 
growth at the ]2th-ir>th weeks and little growth occurred 
after 25 wFeks. ^I'hc dt^ficioncy is manifested also hy u 
reduction of inorg. P and Ca in the blood serum and by a 
reduction in the pcnvntagc of total ash in the dry fut-lree 
bone. A decline in the level of inorg. P in the hlood scrum 
preceded the appearance of .stiffness. A level <if 10 13 ing. 
of serum Ca and 7 mg. of inorg P is considered normal for 
calves I-IO months old. The hcditig of oxidized cod- 
liver oil causes increase's above these levels at first, but they 
gradually return to normal. Non -rachitic bones carried 
(M>-63% ash while rachitic lames carried from 46 to over 
60%. The breaking .strength of the noii-rachitic tames 
was much greater than for the rachitic. Ultra-violet 
irradiation, sunlight and the feeding of liberal amts, of sun - 
cured hay protected the calves from vitamin 1) deficiency. 
Kfty-two references. C. R. Fellers 

meet of feeding a cod-liver oil concentrate to cows on 
the vitamin D content of milk. W. K. Kiauss, R. M. 
Bethke and Willard Wilder. J, Dairy Sci. 16, 640-66 
(1933).— vSei* C. A, 27, P.TJ9 G. O 

Threshold of activity of pure carotene. Exact value of 
the biological activity of the international standard of 
vitamin A I.ncie Rundoin and R. Ndler. hii/l. soc. 
chim, hioL 15, 700 -23(19; 13) ; « f. C, A . 27. 4604 Feeding 
expts. with young rats are described. By bolli the pre- 
ventative and curative methods the niinimuiii daily dose of 
international standard carotene capable of muintainiiig 
health and growth, when used as the sfOi source of vitaiiiin 
A, was found to be 47 or slightly less, although 27 daily 
prevented xerophthalmia and prolonged the survival period. 
Even IO7 per day did not pc-rmit as lapiil growth as did ] 
drop per day of cod-liver oil . The biological activity of the 
carotene of the adrenals and the presence of carotenoids 
in the adrenals of various species of animals. JUid, 94 1 
53. — Carotene extJ. from Iwcf adrenals had practically 
the same vitamin A activity as inlemational siamkird 
carotene. Caroteue was delected in horse and swine 
adrenals but not in the adrenals of normal rats. 

L. E. Gilson 

Note on glutathione and vitamin C in tumor tissue. 
Eric Boyland. Biocheni, J, 27, 802 6( 1933).- -The estn. 
of glutathione in tumor tissue (sarcoma of rat, mouse and 
fowl, and carciuomu of mouse) by a culoriinefric method 
gives values only ^/i as great as those obtaini'd by I 
titration. This Is due to the presence of ascorbic acirl in 
tumor tissue Benjamin Harrow 

Catatonilin. A new method of comparing the oxidative 
factor in vitamin Bi concentrates. Reginald Passmore, 
Rudolf A. Peters and Hugh Mac. Sinclair. Biochem, J, 
Z7, 842-50(1933). —The coenzyme effects upon the O 
uptake of avitaminuus birds’ brain of 2 vitamin Bi con- 
centrates are compared. The sp€*cific factor respensible is < 
called catatoruHn, Cryst. spiH:imens of vitamin Bi are 
good sources of catatonilin. There is a wide panillclism 
between vitamin Bi and catatoruhn activity, suggesting 
their identity. The method, then, proliably ests. vitamin 
Bi. Bepjamiii Harrow 

The need for a standai'd reference in vitamin A testing. 
Katharine Hope Coward, Kathleen Mary Key ohd 
Barbeza Qwynneth Emily Morgan. Biochem. J. Z7, 873- 


'I 7(1033). — ^Thirteen tests o1 the vitamin A content of a 
sample of cod-liver oil have been made on groups of rata. 
A five-fold variation in result was found. B. Harrow 
Variations in the quality of butter, porticulaiiy in rela- 
tion to the vitamin A, carotene andxanthof^ll contenta as 
influenced by feeding artificially dried graaa to stall-fed 
cattle. Albert E GiUam, Isidor M. Heilbron, Richard A. 
Morton, Geruld, Bishop and Jack C. Drummond. Bto- 
P chom. J, 27, 878 88(1933). — ^The results ^ow t^t iho 
relatively high proportions of carotene, xantbophyU and 
vitamin A present in summer butter can be maintained 
during the winter period of stall feeding by the use of 
artificially dried grass. Benjamin IBurrow 

Vitamin A and carotene. X. The ^relative 
doses of vitamin A and carotene. Thomas Moore. 
Biochem. J. 27, 898^902(1033); cf. C. A. 26, 3545.— 
Carotene is utilized in the body as cfiiciently as preformed 
) vitamin A at levels approaching the min. dose. B. H. 
The mineral content of the skin of rata suffering from 
beriberi, with investigations on the formation of ritmnin 
Bi by molds. Humphrey T. Fawns and Albert Jung. 
Biochem. J. 27, 91K 33(1933). — The mold, AspergiUui 
ntRer, can form vitamin Bi from a vitamin-B-free diet and 
cure and prevent beriberi in rats. In beriberi a marked 
increaHe in K in the skin is found, and in some cases a rist 
^ in Ca Mg is raised when the Ca is not increased. Phos- 
Tihates show a tendency to sink and chlorides to rise. 

« Benjamin Harrow 

Further investigauons into the fundamental nature of 
vitamin D action. John P. McGowan. Biochem. J. 27, 
943-50(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 1321. — Vitamin D produces 
its action by setting free inorg. phosi>hate endogenously 
and in all probability from the lipins of the body. 

Benjamin Harrow 

The ascorbic acid content of the adrenals and livers of 
different animals. Joseph L Svirbely. Biochem. J. 27, 
96()-;i(1933). — The asiwbtc acid content of the adrenals 
is higher tlian that of the liver in every animal. Guinea 
pigs fed first with a liberal amt. of spinach and then 
placed on a vitamin-C-free diet show a decrease in the 
ascfirbic* acid content first in the liver and then in the 
adrenals; this indicates that the liver serves as a resiTve 
store for the acid. Benjamin Harrow 

Essential hematuria — on avitaminosis? N. Aurs Nico- 
Uysen . Afed . Kexf. 50, 1 9.V21 1 ( 19;}3) — On the west coast 
ol Norway, the food used by certain classes of the popula- 
tion is at times poor in C-vitainin, and a deficit in C- 
vitaniin may manifest itself clinically in unforeseen ways, 
Ix’oause the knowledge conceniing tlic latent scurvy is 
still ratiier scarce ; there is reason to believe that some cases 
of so-called essential hematurias are of a scorbutic naturi, 
possibly also some cases of inelena. H. C. M Ingcbcrg 
The effect of feeding on the fat content of cow milk. 
E. J. Shechy. /. Dept. Agr. Ireland 32, 18-29(1933), 
cf. C. A. 27, 765.-^o sp, quant! effect on the yield of 
butter fat was obtained by including olive, linseed, cotton- 
seed, coconut, peanut, palm nut, soy lK*an or whale oil, or 
l)ccf fat in the diet of milking cows. Palm nut, cotton- 
seed and linseed meals, when fed up to 6 jb. daily, had no 
sp. quant, effect on the percentage of fat in milk; cod- 
liver oil, at the rate of G oz. daily, had a depressing effei't 
which persisted for several days after the oil was withheld 
The inclusion of sugar-beet pulp, beet roots, treacle, wet 
grains, rice meal or green fresh pasture herbage in the di<*l 
had oiilv a temporary effect on the percentage of fat, 
neither scpil. nor whole milk powder had a sp. efft;ct 
'Jlicre was no connection l)otween-4he plane of nutrition 
and the percentage of fat in the milk. Thirty-one refer 
i dices. K. D. Jacob 

Nutrition studies of foodstuff^ used in the Puerto Rican 
dietary. VI. Vitamin A content of pasteurized milk and 
native cheese. D. H. Cook and Joseph H. Axtmayer 
Puerto Rico J. Pub. Health Trap. Med. 9, 90-2(1933); 
cf . C. A. 27, 6381 , — The vitamin A content of pasteurized 
milk was found to be 2 units per cc. and whole milk cheese 
20 units per g. J. A. Kennedy 

Some aspects of carbohydrate metamdlam. John R* 
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Murlin. Ohio /. Sd. 33 , 335-58(1033) — Carbohydimte 
metabolism Is r^ewed. The followiiig subjects ase 
covered: hydrolysis to glucose, conversion of am^o acids 
and proteins to this sub^nce, its oxidation and conversion 
id glycogen and fats, the opposing actions of insulin and 
adr^line on its metabolism, sugar tolerance. Bxpts. 
arc conducted to prove that fats are converted to carbo- 
hydrates. This contention appears to be true in the 
germinating bean and practically so in human beings 
chosen because of their high fat tolerance. I. M. L. 

Vegetable feeding in the young infant, lidiuence on 
gastro-intestinid motility and mineral retention. Frederic 
W. Schlutx, Minerva Morse ana Helen Oldham. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 46 , 757-74(1933). — The use of raw or 
purged spinach as supplements to the milk feedings of very 
young infants does not appreciably affect the mineral 
balance. When dried spinach is used the retention is 
slightly lower than that which prevails when the minerals 
are derived solely from milk. The beneficial effect of the 
acldn. of vegetable matter to the dietary of young infants 
does not appear to be due to tmprovenient in mineral 
retention or to increased gastro-intestinol motility. 

£. R. Main 

The vitamin D potency of sun-irradiated dried yeast. 
Katharine H. Coward. Lamet 1933, II, 920. — Yeast 
may be activated antirachiticaUy by expostirc to strong 
sunlight. Different samples vary greatly in the extent to 
which they may be activated. • E. R. Main 
Vitamin D milk in the treatment of active rickets. A 
clinical assay. Benjamin Cramer and Isaac F. Gittleman. 
New Engl. J. Med. 209, 906-16(1933).— Vitamin D mUk 
produced either by direct irradiation of milk or by feeding 
veast to lac'tating cattle appears to be an effective thera- 
\M ntic agent in active rickets. E. R. Main 

Vitamin D milk. Edwin T. Wyman New Engl. J. 
Med. 209, 880-93(1933).— Vitamin D milk appears to be 
an effiTtivc antirachitic agent, producing marked iii- 
ircHses in the senini Ca and P contents and healing of 
u'livc rickets in children. E. R. Main 

The action of large doses of irradiated ergosterol in rats 
fed with a normal diet. I. The behavior of calcium in 
the lungs and skin. I. Marcialis. Boll. soc. Hal. biol. 
spef 8, 627 30(19.33). — Excessive doses of irradiated 
Lrg(»ster«l (50 drops Vigantol daily 75 to 165 days) caused 
TIC) injurious effects on the growth. There was an increase 
(it Ca in the lungs but the amt. in the skin uras alKmt nor- 
iiifil. n. The behavior of potassium in the lungs and 
bkin. Ihid. 031 4. — Large doses of irradiated ergosterol 
IirodiK'cd no noticeable changes in tlic K content of the 
lungs during the first 2 months but toward the 3rd month 
It pro(lu(*ed a noticeable diminution compan'd with the 
cdiitrolh. Tlie amt. of iC in the skin fell within the normal 
limits. III. The action of large doses of irradiated 
ergosterol in rats kept /pn a deficient ^iet. The behavior 
of calcium in the lungs and skin. Ibid. 034 0. — ^Thc amt. 
*)1 Ca in tlie lungs of the rats receiving the irradiated 
iigdsterol increased very markedly compared with the 
uorinuls. ITie amt. in the skin was within the normal 
limits. • Peter Masucci 

Magnesium in the bones of animals treated with irradi- 
ated ergosterol. Luigi Robuschi. Ball. soc. Hal. biol. 

8, ri75-9(l933). — ^Thc achninistration of irradiated 
rK(^steu)l ai^ Mg lactate to rabbits favors growth, in- 
(iMSLs the total solids of the bones, but does not change 
the dsh conteiit nor the percentage of Mg in the ash. 

Peter Masucci 

Determination of the antiscorbutic potency of vegetable 
products. Gustaf F. Gcithlin. Acta med. scand., Supple 
iu(j pp.^ 52 charts(1933i) . — In Upper Norrland, at least 
in the early spring, even among the apparentl^r heathy 
1 in every 5 may be suffering from vitamin C 
nndemourishment. Raw marii or juice of black currants, 
raw cloudlierry mash or beverage, raspberry marii and 
Wdtor cloudlierries*' (14 to 00 gi) can give complete pro- 
f u ion . The raw juices may be stirred into a little gelatin 
40** and thickened by rapid coding. The ‘•water 
; loudber^’* is a preserve made without boUing and has a 


1 higher vitamin C content. Its use on a larger scale 
is strongly recommended. 5. Morgulis 

Determinatioa of potency of vitamin D preparationB. 
ni. Martin Schieblich. Biochem, Z. 265, 1-4(19#1); 
cf. C. A. 23, 4971. — ^The rachitogenic effect of McCol- 
lum's diet 3143 has been greatly increased by suKslituting 
buckwheat for the ordinary wheat, so that the need of rat 
units for prevention is moro than doubled (0.07y in.stead 
of 0.037). S. Morgulis 

^ Knowledge of the antiscorbutic vitamin (vltamhi C). 
P. Karrer, H. Salomon, K. Schdpp and R. Mori. 
Vierteljahrsscknft naturjorsch. Ges. Zurich 78, No. 1/2, 
8“14(1933). — ^The authors purified hexurouie acid by 
recrystn. from MeOH. Both the first and fifth fractious 
showed the same potency when fed to guinea pigs. The 
fifth fraction had the empirical formula, CaHsOe. From 
the properties of the Na salt, the detn. of active H, the 
3 liehavior toward />-nitrophenylhydra7ine, uittjpmetliane, 
activated H, diazomethane, and Cu acetate in the cold, 
an<i the propt^rties of the acetate and dimethyl derivs., 
the authors couelnde that the most likely formula for the 
eonipd. is CH2(OH)Cn(OH)COCH2COCOOH, although 
OHCCH,COCH(OH)CH(OH)COOH is also possible. 
Further investigation is in progress. C. R. Moulton 
Directions regarding the practical evaluation, according 
to vitamin requirements, of foods and medic^es rich in 
^ vitamins, n. The vitamin B complex. A. Jung. Z. 
Vilannttforsch. 1, 192(1932); Bull. soc. sd. hyg. aliment. 
21, 293. — From a comparison of various methods of 
investigation, J. concludes: (1) For pigeons, the av. 
total curative dose of vitamin Bt is 0 rat units, the daily 
curative dose 1 .5, the prophylactic dose 6 8 units for 35 
days and 20 units fur 60 days. (2) For a working man 
the prophylactic dose is ir><-45 prophylactic pigeon doses 01 

5 200-300 daily rat doses. TIjcsc doses are contained in 1 5- 
20 g. of dried yeast, 400-600 g. fresh meat, 12 egg yolks, 
240 g. whole wheat, 400 g. whole-wheat bread, 1 kg. 
potatoes, 1 1. milk, 500 g. spinach, etc. As regards 
vitamin B2, 4 units per kg. body wt. is sufficient lor a 
child and 2 units for an adult. III. Vitamin C. Z. 
Viiamtnforsfh. 1, 294; BuU. soc. sd. hyg, aliment. 21, 
289-90. — ^The min. dose of vitamin C for nurslings is 5 
guinea-pig units, and for adults 15-25; correspon^g to 

6 150-250 international units, or 100 or 500 g. methyl- 
nornarcotuie. The juice of 2 oranges piT day is sufficient. 
Apples constitute a very irregular source, while potatoes 
arc a goi>d source, fumiriiing 100 units per 400 g. The 
doses of vitamin D required for prophylaxis are 1 or 2 
clinical units, and for therapeutic treatment 6 units. 
Strongly activated mcilicines should be controlled as to 
vitamin D content and should be administered only on 

y presiription. A. Papincau -Couture 

Synthesis of d- and /-ascorbic acid (vitamin C). T. 
Rcichstein, A. Grussner and K. Oppenauer. Helv. 
Chim. Acta 16, 1019-33(1933) ; cf . C A . 27, 3977, 5789.— 
d-Xylose was converted to the osonc (I) by prepg. the 
osazone (66.5% yield) and treating this with BzH (22.3% 
yidtl) . Small samples of I were converted to the cyano- 
hydrin with HCN under various conditions, the max. 
yield being 26%. Hydrolysis of this product with HCl 
8 gave crude d-ascorbic acid (II) . 11 was purified through 
the McjCO corapd. m. 18^® corr., [a]y “• — 24.5®, 
or the brucine salt (decompn, 209®) [alV • — 80®. 
/-Ascorbic acid (III) was prepd. from /-xylose (20 g.) in a 
similar way (yield, 0.880 g,). HI m. 187-9®, [«jv 
+48®. It showed no depression of m. p. when mixed 
with natural ascorbic acid. A mixt. of equal pts. of II 
and HI after crystn. together m. 168-9® and was optically 
p inactive. ^ Preliminary reports state that IH is as active 
^ as natural ascorbic acid in prevrating scurvy. H is 
ineffective when used in amts. 4 times as great. Proof 
was cited for the belief that Haworth's formula for ascorbic 
acid CHjOHCHOH-CII COH » COH CO was correct. 

, L o • E.W, Scott 

iniOBidiorua and rickets. II. The rolo of ^oo^to ion 
in anticadhitic activity‘of inommic compounds of bhoa- 
phoros. Raoul Lecoq aud Henri Vilette. J. pharm. 
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chim. 18 , 192-7(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 3012.— Summary: ^ 
(1) The POi idh os in NatHPOi has practically no curative 
action on rickets df the white rat after a diet devoid uf 
vitamin C, and contg. a large excess of Ca compared with 
P. (2) The PO* ion seems definitely endowed with anti- 
rachitic properties; they vary, however, with the n«). of 
mols. of H 2 O conihmed with PaO». Thus in order to 
produce identical results, 100 parts of 1 lekets-producing 
diet (Itandoin-L.) must receive O.KM) part of P in the 
form of NatHP 04 , l).2()0 part ot P as Na 4 p 207 and 0.3(K) » 
part as NuPOi. (ii) The antirachitic activity ol NaTIa- 
POi and Na 2 HPf )4 is comparable to that of KIl 2 p 04 and 
K 3 HP() 4 , their contents in P lieing taken into account ; the 
activity of the analogous NH 4 salts under like cmiditions 
seems slightly inltTioi . (4) 'i he calcifying properties of o- 

phosphales (liininish from the Na to the Nas salt, from K 
to K 2 and from NH 4 to (Nlh)*; hencT the no. of free acid 
functions ol tluse salts seem to del- their ifiitacy. (5) 3 
In onler tircoiifer upon the ration, nmhr the usual condi- 
tions of the expt., a curative, ssitislactirv antirachitic 
action, about 20 mternaiional units of vitamin D 

must be added to 100 g. of the lickcts-prodiicing diet 
(R.-L.). The elTicficy of a phosplmnc deriv. may be 
expressed in antirachitic *. 7 /. and n'fiticd eitlier to 1 g. 
t)f substance, or to a definite* wt. of P. S. Waldbott 
Ergosterol products. 1. O. Karbetiind. A.-G. (Otto 
Linsi*rl, inventor). Oer. 570,021, May 0, 1933. Addii. 
to 5fir>,(M)0 (C, A. 27, 2470) . vSee U . S. 1 .902,785 ( C\ A 
27, 3294). 

f-~physiol(k;y 

TIOMUR W. SMITH 

Total and thyroxine iodine content of thyroid gland 
after injection of saline anterior pituitary extracts. G L. ^ 
booster, A. H. Gutman and K. B. Giiltnan. Proc. .Sot 
HxpiL BioL Med, 30, 1028 32(1933) In the sheep, 10 
daily iiilrapcriloiieal injections of a saline niiterior iiituitarv 
ext. caused a 50% decrease in the total 1 content of the 
thyroid gland and a proportionate decrease in the thy- 
roxine content. C. V. Bailey 

Relationship between chloride content and blood 
cerebrospinal fluid bromide ratio. Wm. Malaniiid, H. M 
Mullins and J. R. Brown. Proc, Soc. lixptl. Biol. Med, < 
30, 108*1-7(1933). By the Waller method, Br added to 
water, blood serum or spinal fluid from which the Cl had 
been removed was recovered wifh the usual crrtir of 
colorimetry. When 100 mg. ot bnmiides per 100 cc. 
was added to these fluids, and NaCl in conens. of 0.2, 
0.3 and 0.(5%, the recoveries were, resp., 8(5.6 mg., 
78.0 mg. and 73.7 mg. per 100 cc. In applying tliis 
method to the detn. of Br in bo<ly fluids, correction 
should be made for the definite loss due to the particular 
concii. of Cl in the fluid. C. V. Bailey 

The hormonal determination of pregnancy in domestic 
animals. Kiist. Zuchiungskundr 7, 245 50(1932). - 
I'hc Aschheim -Zondek pregnancy test is not aiifilicable 
for the detn. of pregnancy in domestic animals. By the 
detection of ovarian hormone (O. H.) in urine pregnancy 
ill mares may be established with certainty beginning with 
the 7th tir 8th week. T'he O. H. and tlic homioiie from 
the anterior pituitary (IT. AP.) arc present in strikingly 
large amts, in the blood of pregnant mares. The irregulai 
sepn. of O. II. ill the urine of pregnant oxen, goats and 
hogs makes the detect ion of pregnancy so uncertain as 
to be impractical. The hlfKid, milk and saliva of preg- 
nant cows contain neither O. II. nor H. AP. in amts, 
sufficient for the detn. of pregnancy. The presence of 
O. H. or 11. AP. could not be demonstrated in the urine 
of pregnant dogs. B. C. Bruflstelter 

Physiology of the bone marrow. K, Felix, A. Grass- 
mflek, K. Iluck and K. Matron. Z. physiol, Chem. 221, 
137-44(1033). — Resiiiration expts. with bone marrow 
suspended in physiol. NaCl soln show a max. con- 
sumption at Ph 8.3. Red marrow is more active than fat 
marrow. The Ot consumption is proportional to |he 
content of purine bases which in turn is an index of the 
abundance of cells. It is increased by addn. of alanine 


but not by aspartic or glutamic acid nor by glycine or 
glycylglydne. Prolinc and tryptophan have a some* 
what favorable influence. By far the greatest effect is 
obtained with prepns. from liver and gastric mucosa, not 
only tho.se contg. the anti-anemic substance but other 
fractions as well. A. W. Dox 

Ethyl sulfide formation in the anjmal organism. J. 
Wohlgemuth. phys^xol, Chem. 221, 207-8(1933). - 
W. takes issue with Christ uiiianos iC A, 27, 3078) 
regarding the endogenous origin of KtsS. Although dogs 
excrete more IitjS on a low-protein flict of potatoes and 
bread, the explanation is the incomplete utilization of 
such a diet and the resulting intestinal putrefaction. 

A. W. Dox 

Uric acid synthesis in the avian organism. 1. Uric 
add synthesis in the organism of the pigeon. Werner 
Schuler and Wilhelm Reimlel. Z. physiol. Chom, 221, 
209 31(19;i.3). In the pn'sence of .surviving tissue .sec- 
tions of pigeon organs the synthesis of uiic acid has been 
performed in vitro. The site of the biol. synthesis is the 
kidney. Both kidney and liver contain a precursory 
.substance which not a purine. ITie formation of this 
precursor is an enzymic n^action with p 1 optimum at 
7.(5 7.7 and temp, optimtini at 40'\ The same substance 
is present in the imisciilalure although not formed there 
by cnzynie reaction. The actual synthesis of uric acid 
shows a p\% optinnim at 7.1 and requires the inlcrvention 
of living kidnev lissaie. Amino adds are the source of N 
and this is utili/cd oy way of NH,. I n‘a is not a pre- 
cursor of uric acid, and the 3-C compels., glycerol, lactic 
acid, maloiiic acid and tartroiiic acid, do not serve as 
sources of C, as generally stated in the literature. 11 
Uric acid synthesis in the organism of the hen and goose. 
Ibid. 232 40.- Similar observations were made with 
liver and kidney sections from the hen and goose. Uric 
acid syiithc'sis w»as performed in idiro in 2 stages, thi 
enzymic iormation of precursory subsianw without tin 
intervention of living tissue, and thi‘ final synthesis in tin. 
presence of surviving respiimg tissue. The 2nd step 
occurs here in the kidney, as with the pigeon, and idsi> 
ill the liver. A. W. Dox 

The parallel determination of the respiratory quotient 
and alveolar air of man in the post-absorptive condition 
T. M. Carpenter and R. C. Lee J. Sutritvm 6, 37-r)3 
(1933); cf. A 27, 7(51. Respiiatorv exchange of 2 
hiiTiiaii snbtects was nicasiired tor iiumerous 15-tniii 
intcivuls by means of an open-circuit respiration ap])., 
w'ith iiioiithpiLCC as a breathing appliaiioi*. With 1 tniiiitil 
subject till* av. respiiatory quotient and the alveolar CO 
did not change significantlv in 3 V 2 hrs. With the uti- 
ttained "ubject both rcsjiiralorv iiuotient and alviMilar 
C ()2 varied, usually in opposite directions. In Imtli 
subicets the rcs]»iiatorv quotients tended to run puialUl 
with the resjuiatorv quotients of total expired air 
There ,was a marked iieg. correlation between thi al- 
veolar respiiatory quotient and the percentage of alvcoLir 
Gy dc*1icit . Effect of glucose and fructose on the human 
respiratory quotient and alveolar air. IbUl. 55 82 
There was no change in the alveolar COj wdth the trainnl 
subject accf»nipaiiying the rises in the respiratory quotuiil 
after the ingestion of the sugars, but with an uiitraiiRd 
subject t here was a marked fall in the alveolar COi durini? 
the periods of max. rise in the resjiiralorv quotient 
With the trained siibtect there was not a definite relation 
ship between the alveolar CGa and the alveolar resfiiratorv 
quotient 111 the ixpts. with fnietose, but in the e\pt 
with ghirose and in the 2 groups .of expts. with the un- 
trained subject, there was a tendency to a neg. correlation 
between the alveolar COa and the alveolar respiratorv 
► quotient. The rise in rcspiAitory quotients resulting 
from the fructose is regarded as a result of the metaboli'-m 
of fructose without the formation of org. acids in Jl** 
transformation in suffieient quantities to afft'ct the CU/ 
tension of the alveolar air. C. R. FelliTs 

Results from feeding spray chemicals to albino rats 
T. J. Talbert and W. L. Tayloe. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sla . 
Research Bull. 183, 3-19(1933),— Arsenic fed to rats di« 
not retard growth unless fed in quantities largen than the 
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equiv. of 0.04 gmin AssOg per Ib. of fruit. Pb as Pb- 
(OAc)t and As in its various fiirms as an insecticide 
appear to have injurious effects on rats only after pro- 
longed feeding. Arsenic or Pb or both, when fed in quan- 
tities larger thw the equiv. to 0.04 grain for aliout 175 
days, had an injurious effect on the offsiiring by decreasing 
the wt. and ability of the females to pr^uce and rear 
young. When spray chemicals arc fed in quantities 4 
times the “world" tolerance, they have very marked in- 
jurious effects on rats, and whgn the feeding is extended 
for 400 or more days, the mortality rate greatly increase's 
and reaches 35.5%. Conclusion: Human lieings are 
unlikely to consume enough As\s residue on fruit sprayed 
and handled in thg usual manner to be injurious to health. 

C. R. Kellers 

Growth smd dev elop ment yjith special reference to 
domestic animals. XXVn. Endogenous urinary nitrogen 
and total creatinine excretion in rats as funedons of 
dietary protein level, time on nitrogen-free diets, age, 
body weight and basal metabolism. Ural S. Ashworth 
and Samuel Brody. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta.. Research hull. 
189, 5-68(1933); C. A. 27, 192*1.— Comparisons 
an* made of rats paired to diets of low* and bigh-protcin 
levels. To secure iiiiii. urinary N excretion, Ihe animals 
were kept on practically N-frce diets for approx. KMj 
days. The av. total creatinine N c<m*(T. for all the rats 
was 15.1 and this value is practically indciiendent of age 
and dietary protein level. The min. ^ coeff . is not reached 
until about the 15th day on the N-free diet. The av. 
value at this time is about 140 mg. of urinary N i)cr kg. 
of Unly wt. The limit itig max. value of the ratio of total 
creatinine N to total endogenous N is ahiitit 15%, rcacli(*d 
at the same time that the N coeff. becomes a min. The 
av. value of this ratio is 1 1%. The ratio of Cal. (basal 
inetabuUstn) to mg. total creatinine N declines with in- 
creasing wt. at approx, the same rate as the ratio of Cal. to 
iMHly wt. 'riio av. numerical values «)f this ratio range 
fioni 13 at 80 g. body wt. to 0 at 300 g. body wt. The 
C-al. per nig. of urinary endogenous N ratio approach 
1.5 as a limit for young rats with high basal inetabolisin. 
Vor heavier animals the limit is about 0.8 Cal, A gn*ater 
amt. of fatty tissue in high firritein rats is indicated by 
their lower endogenous N coeffs. XXVIII. Decline of 
endogenous nitrogen excretion per unit weight with 
increasing weight in growing rats, and its relation to the 
decline in basal metabolism. Decline in live weight, 
nitrogen and energy metabolism with the advance of the 
period of nitrogen starvation and the influence of live 
weight and of the preceding level of protein intake on these 
declines and on survival periods. Jhid. 190, 5-19. — 
Basal, endogenous N and basal energy metabolism in 
rats follow the same course with increasing live wt., age 
Of conditions of starvation. There i.s a v<*ry intimate 
fiiuctional relation between basal energy and endogenous 
N metabolism. 'J'hfk relation is Vuii.sed by the same 
medianism, i. e., the “active protoplasmic mass** in the 
l)ody. It is unreasonable to assume that surface area 
IS a limiting factor under conditicais fif thermal m^utrality. 
'^Veatiniiie N ^ a decreasing function of tlie total en- 
dogeiions N with decreasing live wt. of the animal. A 
prolonged pt'riod on a N-frce diet reduces the energy 
nietahuUsm to the same min. level, 400 Cal. per .sq ni. 
piT day, as during prolonged abs. starvation. Tlie fecal 
^ oil a N-fh?r diet constitutes elose to 20^^o of the total N 
• n tioii. Rats may .survive for 6 months on N-frce but 
otlierwi.st* complete diets. ITic time curve for live wt. 
of siieh ruts shows stair-i'asc* phenomena, suggesting 
ilu successive use of tissuc.s oi successive stability. Thc.se 
''taircasc phenomena arc also exhibited in the time curves 
of N excretion. XXIX? Age curves of creatinine and 
^aty nitrogen coefficients in dairy cattle and their 
relations to energy metabolism. Ihid. 191, 5-18. — Tlie 
pn-fonned creatinhic N coeff., 9.6, of Rowing dairy cattle 
till- same as in human beings. This figure is a roust, 
ouriiig the age interval of 7-40 months. The creatine N 
yoi'ff of dairy females is 7.0 which is parallel to the pre- 
jorrnod creatinine N coeff. The high creatine coeff. may 
of dSetaiy origin. The ratio of basal energy metabolism 


to cratinine excretion declines with the increasing live 
wt. in the same manner as th e decline of the ratio of basal 
metabolism to live wt. XXX. The iflurtition of digestible • 
nitrogen intake between growth, milk secretion *and 
urinary excretion in growing dairy cattle. Samuel Brody 
and AHhur C. Ragsc^le. Ibid. 192, 5 28.— After tlic age 
of 10 moiiths in growing dairy heifers 45* 92% of the di- 
gestible dietary N is excreted in the urine The higher 
value obtains between the age of 10 and 20 niunths, and 
the lower value during the last months of gestation and 
during the flush of lactation. I'lie dige.stible crude protein 
intake of dairy heifers on good feed raiigcti from 0.14 to 
0.47 lb. per 100 lb. live wt. The total digestible nutrient 
intake ranged from 1 to 2 lb. total dige.stible N i>er 100 
lb. of live wt. The apparent efficiency of growth wlieii 
expressed in the form of ratios of unit live wt, gained to 
unit wt. of food consumed ranged, with respect to digesti- 
ble N, from 23 during the 1st month to 4 clur^ng tlie 25th 
month; with respect to total digestible iiutrVuts during 
the same ]>eriod, it ranged from 0.H to 0.1. In general, 
young calves from 3 to 9 months old arc overfed witli 
rc.spcct to N and relatively utiderfed with respect to 
energy. It is desirable to reduce the protein content of 
the grain mix, and possibly add an inexpensive oil to the 
skiiutned milk fed to calvt's to compensate for the removal 
of the butter fat. XXXI. Influence of the plane of 
nutrition on the utilizability of feeding stuffs. Review of 
literature and graphic analysis of published data on the 
net-energy and specific dynamic action problems. Samuel 
Brody and Robert C. I^octer. Ihid. 193, 5-48.— This 
paper is devoted targc'ly to a graphical and math, analysis 
of data conccniing the influence of plain* of nutrition on 
the net energy values of feeding stuffs fed to steers and 
rabbits. C. R. Fellers 

Function, assay and preparation of galactin, a lactation- 
stimulating honnone of the anterior pituitary, and an 
investigation of the factors responsible for tiie control 
of normal lactation. W. U. Gardner and C. W. Turner. 
Mo. Agr. l^^xpt. Sta., Research Bull. 196, 5-61(1933). — 
Galuctin is effective in stimulating or initiating lactation 
in tlie rabbit, guinea pig, dog atid sow. The rat, mouse 
and monkey have not thus far responded to galactin 
administration. The resi>onse of the mammary glands 
of the rabbit to galactin depends on the degree to which the 
glands are developed and to some other factor, presuiiiably 
of ovarian origin, which conditions them for response. 
Galactin was ineffective in .stimulating the growth of 
mammary glands of young ovaricctoniizccl female rabbits, 
young male rabbits, or of restoring involuted mammary 
glands of ovariectomized female rabbits. Galactin was 
obtained from Iwth sheep and bovine pituitaries. Galac- 
tin content of the exts. was independent of the gonad- 
stimulating hormone content. Methods of extn. and 
assay are detailed. Eighty-one references. C. R. F. 

Histological differences in the muscles of full-, half- and 
rough-fed steers. Don D. Robcrtsim and Dan D. Baker. 
Mo. Agr, Expt. Sta., Research Bull. 200, 3- 11(1933).— 
Tlie muscle fibers of Uic full-fed animals were greatest 
in diaiti.; those of the rough -fed steers smallest. Glycogen 
was present in small amts, in fresh muscle fibers of all 
animals studied. Glycogen was not found in refrigeratixl 
meat. True fats were abundant in connective tissue of 
the muscles of full-fed cattle, but only traces in the rough- 
fed steer. True fats were not demonstrated within the 
muscle fibers. Short-period cold storage produced no 
significant changes in the fats. C. R. Fellers 

The theory of blood coagulation, n. Syneresia of 
blood hi the presence of acids and alkalies. Satya 
PrakaslT Ko^id^. 65, 88^2(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 
738, 1580; 26, 4643.— Syneresis of goat blood at 25® 
increases at low conen. of AcOH, HCl and glycocoll but 
decreases at higher conens. Urea speeds tlie syneresis but 
the fitifti values diminish with increased conen.^ Glycerol 
and glucose diminish syneresis. Arthur Fleischer 
• The ayntiietic formation of creatine at the expense 
of tissue proteins. Gertrude Pariset. Compt. rend. 197, 
704-41(1933).— The sum of the creatine and creatinine 
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N excreted dur]pg a period of inanition plus that present 
in their tissues at tije end of the period was considerably 
grea|er than the quantity calcd. to be present in thefr 
tissues at the beginning; hence cre^atine must have l)cen 
farmed from tissue proteins. K. Gilson 

The phosidiorus, potassium, caldum and potassium- 
calcium ratio of the blood after partial ablation of the 
liver. C. I. Parhon, Dercvici and Michel Derevici. 

Compt, rend, soc. hioL 114, 67-S(ll>.*i3). — Partial ablation 
of the liver in guinea pigs caused a small decrease in 
blood Ca and a large decTease in blood K, resulting in 
an av. K/Ca ratio of 1.41 (1.92 is nonnal). Blood P was 
slightly decreased L. E. Gilson 

Comparative values for the urobilin contents of human 
urine and duodenal contents. M. Royer, R. Dassen 
and F. Martinez. Campl, rend, soe, hioL 114, 76-7 
(1933).— Detns. were made on numerous normd and 
pathol. cases. The value.s obtained voided gri'atly. In 
hepatic insufficiency there is much bilirubin in the urine 
and little in the bile. L. K. Gilson 

Action of hypophysis and thyroid on basal metabolism. 
B. A. lloiissay and Argentina Artundo. Compt, rend, 
sac. biol, 114, 79-80(1933). — In dogs hypophysectomy 
decreases basEil metaliolism about ir>% by causing epi- 
thelial atrophy and hypofunction of the thyroid . Removal 
of the thyroid after hypopliyscctomy caused an addni. 
decrease in basal metabolism, but removal of the hypo- 
physis from a thyroidectomized animal had no effect on 
basal metabolism. L. K. Gilson 

Action of follicular hormone on the tetany and blood 
caldum of female dogs with chronic parathyroid in- 
suffidency. Franz Mathicu. Compt. rend. soc. biol, 
jl4, 164-0(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 6107.— In thyroidpara- 
thyroidcctomizcd female dogs subcutaneous iujcctioiis of 
thecUn or nicnfonnonc caused a decrease in blood Ca and a 
slight tetany. Theelol had a similar and stronger action. 
None of the hormones had any hyp«)calcemic effect in 
normal animals. L. E. Gilson 

A conception of the structure and the oxidizing-reducing 
function of hemoglobin. G Lltarcrek and G. T. I>ini- 
scUiotu. Compt. rend, soc, biol. 114, 287-90(19.33). 
Hypothetical. L. £. Gilson 

Caldum of the milk and blood serum of thyropara- 
thyroidectomized lactating bitches. C. I. Parhon, R. 
CiTuatcsco and 1. Ornsl(*in. Compt. rend, soc biol. 
U4, 323(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 6135.- Milk Ca and scrum 
Ca showed large decreases 21 hrs. aftiT the operation. 
Milk secretion usually ceased in li\ss than 90 hrs. 

L. £. Gilson 

Metabolism of growth. Its vaiiations with age and with 
the seasons. G. Popoviciu, G. Benetato, N. Munteanu 
and M. Sorescu. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 332-4 
(1933).— Analyses of blood samples taken from infants 
1-15 months old and adolescents 18-21 yrs. old at different 
months of the year are given. L. £. Gilson 

Form in which iodine is eliminated in human urine 
after administration of thyroxine by mouth. A. W. 
Elmer and M. Sc'hcps. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 350-j 
(1033).-’ The I is eliminated as degradation products of 
thyroxine. Decomposition by the liver of thyroxine 
injected intravenouriy. A. W. Elmer and Z. Lucrynski. 
Ibid. 351-2. — In tlie rabbit part of the thsrroxine tia- 
verses the liver unchanged and part is broken up and the I 
compds. formed excreted in the bile. L. E. Gilson 
Effect of extirpation of the spleen on the cholesterol of 
the blood after irradiation by infra-red rays. S. Mal- 
ezynski and J. Lankosz. Compt, rend, soc, biol, 114, 
362-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 5346.— In the dog the spleen 
seems to have no influence on the oscillations ol blood 
chcdcsterol. L. £. Gilson 

[Changes in] the hypophysis of the rabbit treated with 
the honnones from me urine of pregnant women. 1.. 
Karp. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 357-9(1933). 

• L. E. Gilson 

Action of extract of the anterior Jiypophyaia on basal 
metaboliam. Argentina Artundo and L. A. Solari. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 385-6(1933). — Hypophyseal 


I implantations do not modify the metabolism of the toad. 
In the dog, ext. of the anterior hypophysis causes a 
marked inm^ase in tiasal metabolism and all the other 
symptoms characteristic of hyperfunction of the thyroid. 

L. E. GUsoii 

Effect of alkalosis on the secretion of acid bv the 
stomach. G. Dclrue and A. Lacquet. Compt, rena, soc. 
biol. 114, 570 2fl933). — In dogs extreme alkalosis pro- 
j duced by feeding NaHCOi (max. pn of blood reached was 
7.76) had no effect on the acidity ot tlic gastric juice. 

L. K. Gilson 

Morphological metabolism of neutral fats in the central 
nervous system during development of the embryo. 
A. lladjioloff and G. Ouznunoff. Compt. rend. soc. btol. 
114, 578 80(1933).— In the chick embryo neutral fats 
were detected in the central nervous system from the 5th 
to alx)ut the 15th day, tlien they disappeared. 

^ • L. E* Gilson 

Blood glutathione of Sebright cocks and hens. J,. R. 
Chanton and F. Caridroit. Compt. rend, soc. biol. 114, 
893-4(1 933) .— The plumage of Sebright cocks is similar 
to that of the hens and the glutathione content of the 
blcHKl of tM)th sexes is practically the same, whereas in 
breeds where there is a marked difference in the pluniagt 
of the sexes the blood glutatliioue of the C(x:ks is much 
^ greater than that of the hens. L. E. Gilson 

Acid-base equilibrium in old age. G. C. Dogliottl and 
M. Saiiti. Minerva med. 1933, II, .378-84, — I‘'ifty persons 
70 yrs. of age or older were studied for blocwl pu (electro- 
metric method) and alk. reserve (Van Slyke). Normal 
^11 was considered between 7.35 and 7.40, nottiial alk. 
reserve 50-70. There were 17 cases of acidosis, 10 with 
nonnal and 7 with low alk. reserve; 20 cases of alkalosis, 
14 with nonnal and G with low alk. reserve; 13 with 
i normal pn, 7 with normal and 0 with low alk. reserve. 

Helen Lee Gtuehl 

Chloride and water in the conatitution of tissues. 
Harold G. Close. Biochem. J. 27, 967-71: (1933), The 
chief characteristics of body fluids (B), nuclear tis.sues 
(N) and anuclear tissues (A) are: no. of ctlls: B ml, 
N many, A few; metabolic late: B nil, N high, A low, 
reaction: B alk.t N acid, A alk.; water: B high, N 
moderate, A low; Cl: B high, N low, A high, Na: 

* B high, N low, A high ; K : B low, N high, A low ; Nu/K : 
B high, N low, A high; protein: B low, N moderate, 
A high. Beiijamiu Hairow 

The volume variations of the muscle as related to the 
chemical processes of the contraction. O. Meyerhof 
and H. llartmann . Naturwissenschaften 21 , GGl ( 1 933) 
l^ilatometrie measuremcDts in enzyme exts. of tlic muscle 
indicate tiiat the vol. viiriation (cf, C. A. 27, IGOd, 

' 3513, 4291) during contraction is due to changes in niol. 
vol. by decompn. end synthesis of the participating sub- 
stances, .Decompn, di creatinephotfjihorie acid is accom- 
panied by a contraction of JO- 12 cc. per mole, tliat of 
adcnylphosphoric acid 42 cc. per mole, lactic acid forma- 
tion from glycogen by an increase of 24 cc. per mole. 
The balance, however, did not entirely check with live 
muscle . The explanation is in uddnl . swellii^^ of the muscle. 
If liquid paraffin is used in the expts. insU*ad of KingtT 
' soln. the results agree. After a scries of tetanus conditions 
a dilatation of 4.7 X 10"** of the muscle vol. remains, 
equal to the calcd. value for 2.5 nig. lactic arid and 1.G 
mg. H3PO4 formation per g. muscle. Good agreciiiciit is 
also obtained for muscle iKiisoncd with iodoacetic acid 
in which lactic acid formation is inhibited. 

B. J. C. van dcr Hocveii 

The fluorine content of bones and teeth. R. Klemeut. 

, Naturwissenschaften 21, 662-i3(19fc3).— The F contents of 
bones and teeth .substances, consisting largely of hy- 
droxyl apatite (C. A, 24, 406 ; 27, 1037), were detd. 
anew. The analysis me^od of Annstrong (C. A. 27, 
2397) and that of WiUard-Wiater (C. A. 27, 081) 
were used. Land mammals have a F content below 
0.1%: human skull 0.059, tooth 0.030, bovine hollow 
bone 0.047, tooth 0.049, deer bone 0.065, monkcy-tail 
vertebme 0.038. Sea animals have higher F contents: 
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'Mugonff'' plialanx 0.57, narwlud rib 1.62, dolphin tooth 
0.71, dolphin chedcbone 0.80, ihark (lamno) cartilage 
0.59, shark tooth 0.74, man-eating shark tooth 0.69. 
FossU bones axe exceptionally high in F: Halithenum 
rib 2.73, shark tooth 2.84, Triceraiops rib 2.36%. F 
and OH can interchange isomorphically in the apatite; 
the P is derived from the sea water and accumulated. 

B. J. C. VBxi der lloeven 

The availability of iron from different sources for 
hemoi^obin fonnadon. C. A. Blvehjem, G. B. Hart and 
W C. Sherman. J. Biol, Chem. 103, 01-70(1933).-- 
The dipyridyl method of Hill ( C A . 25, 2887) is apparently 
a valuable means of detg. available Fe in food stuffs. 
Feeding expts. shewed an availability of the Fe in wheat, 
yeast and oats approx, equal to the amt. of the total Fe 
which reacted with dipyridyl (47, 47 and 57%, resp.). 
The Fe in glutamic acid par^cmatin docs not read 
witli the reagent and showed very slight utilization. 
FcCli, pyrophosphate, glutamate and hypophosphite 
supply readily available Fe for hemoglobin formation. 

A. P. Lotlirop 

The renal threshold for bilirubin. H. K. H. Ben.sley. 
7. Biol, CJiem, 103, 71-9(1933); cf. C, A. 26, 4037.— 
No evidence has been obtained that direct bilirubin is a 
threshold siibstaticc. The kidneys offer no barrier to its 
excretion regardless of its conen. in the bl<x>d. Tlic 
kidneys are, however, impermeable to indirect bilirubin 
and no bilirubin is founci in the tAine (with a few ex- 
plainable exceptions) when the blood contains indirect 
htlirubin only. Hunter's diazo test was used for the de- 
tection of bilirubin in the urine. The results confirm the 
findings of Rahinowitch (he, cU,), A. P. Txithrop 

The sipthesis of hippuric acid in the animal organism. 
Vin. Hydrazine intoncation and hippuric acid synthesis 
in the rabbit. Victor J. Tulane, A. A. Christman and 
Howard B. Ixjwis. 7. Biol, Chern, 103, 141-60(1933). — In 
hydrazine intoxication the excretion of hippuric acid 
during the 1st 6 hrs. after adininistratiou of BzONa is 
much less than in normal rabbits but the total excretion 
.if ter 24 hrs. is only slightly less than in normal animals. 

I liree equivs. ot glycine were always fed with the BzONa 
so there was no failure in the supply of glycine. There m 
no forresponding increased excretion of either free BzOH 
or BzOII conjugated with some substance other than gly- 
cine Similar results arc obtained after feeding Na hip- 
piirate ami glycine. Tlie delayed synthesis of hippuric 
icid by the livt^r is best explained by the hepatic iniury 
itulueed by the hydrazine. IX. A comparative study of 
the rate of synthesis and excretion of hippuric acid and 
phenaceturic acids by the rabbit. Victor J. Tulane and 
Howard B. Lewis. Ibid, 151-60.— Kven in the same 
species the 2 homologous acids, BzOII unci PhCH 2 CO.IT, 
ill tier in their behavior in the living organism. Tlic 
(\cretion of phetiacetfiric acid is shgw, the av. excretions 
.liter feeding cquiv. amts, of BzOII and PhCH 2 COJI 
lH*mg equiv. to 37 and 6% of the intake, resp., during tJic 
l‘'l 6 hrs. The rate is increased by feeding glvcinc along 
lAitli PhCIIsCOill but only up to an av. total excretion 
ot 21%, 'rhc*slow excretion is nol assoed. with slow 
dl)^ori3tion from the intestine since the rate is not in- 
t'oased after intravenous injection. The slow excretion ‘ 
’ believed to be due to a limitation in the capacity to 
^vuthesire phenaceturic acid even though an exogenous 
''iiliply of givcine is available. The excretion of '‘extra" 
liippiiric acid after BzONa ingestion with or without 
( vogenuus glycine is usually complete after 24 hrs. but 
uiiikr similar conditions the excretion of "extra" phe- 
luiocturic acid is frequently prolonged for a period of 
spveial days. TWenty-%wo references. A. P. L. . 

The effect of pn on carbohydrate changes in isolated 
aoaerobic frog muscle. Margaret Kerly and Ethel 
J. Biol. Chem. 103, 161-73(1933).- "At an 
alk. reaction lactic acid increase approx, balances carbu- 
nvdratc decrease and there is only a small increase in 
ii^xoscmonophosphate. As the reaction is made pro- 
Sivssively more acid, lactic acid formation becomes less 
while tiaxosemonqpho^hate formation increases, the sum 


1 of the 2 about balancing the loss in total carbohydrate, 
puring anaerobiosis at an alk. or neutlld reaction the 
formation of lower carbohydrates 4 b very small. At 
Pn 6 considerable quantities both of glucose and of inter- 
mediary carbohydrate are formed. The latter is alc.- 
sol., has an ale. -insol. Ba salt, is reducing but uon-fer- 
mentable aiid on hydrolysis fonns fernientable sugar." 
A method is described for the esin, of total carboh^rate, 
g sol, carhohydrate^ hexosephosphate and lactic acid on a 
single muscle sample. The disappearance of hexoso^os- 
phate from intact frog musde. Ethel Konzoni and Mar- 
garet Kerly. Ibid, 175-81. — "Muscles kept anaerobically 
at Pn 6 form in 2Vf hrs. 70 80 mg. % of hexoscphosphati* 
(as bexose), the phnsphocreatiiic is almost complelely 
hydrolyzed and approx. ‘/i of the adcnosinctriphosphate 
is dcphospliorylized but no lactic acid is formed. During 
the subsequent treatment witli Oj all of tlicsc substances 
) are restored to tlieir normal level accompanied by an 
acceleration in the rate of O 2 consumption ailove that of 
normal muscles. This bears no diicct relationship to the 
loss of hexosephosphate. The time at which the rate of 
oxidation approaches the normal rate approx, coincides 
with the complete resiitution of ermtinephosphate. 
On the other hand when placed in Ns at pn 9^ while lactic 
acid production is resumed, it proceeds at the normal 
rate for anaerobic muscles. Hexosephosphate shows but 
little decrease; the breakdown of phosphocreatine is 
slowi^d but there is no restitution ; neither is there a resti- 
tution of adcnosinelriphosphate." A. P. Ixithrop 
The calorigenic action of glycine. Helen G. Lewis and 
James M. Luck. 7. Biol, Chem, 103, 227-33(1933). — 
The increase in metabolism induced by low conens. of 
subcutaneously administered glycine to fasting rats is 
equal to that induced by orsd ingestion but in higher. 
, conens. it is considerably less and it exerts no calorigcmc 
action at 2 g. per kg. of body wt. and above. Glycine is 
markedly toxic to rats in doses of 2 g. per kg. or snore. 
For amts, not exceeding 0.55 g. per kg. (1.5 inillimols.) 
the increase in metabolism after oral ingestion of glycine is 
directly proportional to the quantity given, is quickly 
produced and of short duration. It is dear that various 
factors are involved which do not permit a simple hy- 
pothesis to explain the specific dynamic action of glycine 
' (or any other amino acid). A. P. Lothrop 

Is d-glucose absorbed from the stomach of the dog? 
Stephen J. Maddock, Harry C. Trimble and Benjamin W. 
Carey, Jr. 7. Biol. Chem. 103, 285-04(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 2480. — Absorption of d-glucose in significant quantities 
from the stomach of the dog does not take place. In 
expts. in which the pylorus was blocked from the outside 
thus avoiding the complications of fistulas or of general 
anesthesia 99.3 ^ iJ2% of ingested glucose (5-^7 g.) 
was recovered, the conen. of the solus, varying between 
2.8 and 38%. Changes in the sugar content of the small 
veins of the dog stomach before and for several hrs. 
after the introduction of glucose into the stomach with 
ligated pylorus were slight and irregular and not definitely 
in excess of the prolmble exptl. error. The activity of the 
pylorus in preventing or promoting outflow of liquid 
may be responsible for the irregularities in measurement 
of absorption rates and has an important bearing in 
tolerance tests, particularly in the production of varia- 
tiotis in the shape of the early portions of blood-sugar 
curves. Twenty-five references. A. P. Lothrop 

The influence of nervous stimulatioii on absorption 
from the intestine, the humoral theory of nervous action. 
Ernst Gellhom and David Northup. Am, 7. Physiol. 
106, 283-90(1033). — In a frog prepn. in which the in- 
testine as perfused with isotonic glucose and the blood 
vessels supplying the intestine with Ringer soln. and 
in which the perfusion rate is kept const., the absorption 
of glucose is regularly altered by stimulation of the auto- 
nomic nerves. Similarly glucose absorption is altered by 
the administration of acetylcholine and adrenaline. 

• J. F. Lyman 

* Metabolic studies in partially hyppphysectomized dogs. 
R. G. Daggs and A. G. Eaton. Atn„ J, Physiol, 106, 
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2lW 308(1933). — Two dogs, portions of whose pitiiitarics 
had been removed, showed decreases of .'i.4 and 22.0%, 
resp., in ba.sal ineUd^olism . The specific dynamic action 
of btef heart was slightly ab(»ve normal in the operated 
animals; their tolerance to insulin was increased and their 
glucose tolerance decreased J. 1*'. Lyman 

The potassium-calcium antagonism in regard to absorp- 
tion from the intestine. Knisl Gellhorn and Arthur Skupa. 
Am. J, Physiol. 106, 31S 22(1933L—-In the absence of 
l)oth K and Ca the permeability of the intestine to glucose 
increases reversibly. Slight clianges in the concii. of KCl 
and CaCb in Ringer solii. with which the intestinal blood 
vessi'ls are perfu.sed lead to changes in the permeability 
of Uie intestine wall to glucose, 'i'he absorption oi glucose 
is iiitTeascd by K and decreased by Ca. J. K. L. 

Choline esters in tissue extracts. H. C. Chang and 
J. H. ('-adduiii. J. PhysioL 79, 255 85(1933).— An 
uiiidentifiecU substance cK'curs in some tissues which 
produces an effect on Uie isolated frog heart suiierficially 
siiinlar to that of acetylcholine. Acetylcholine is un- 
doubtedly pre.sent in most of the tis.sues liut Uic amts, 
are less Ilian 4 7 per g. of tissue except in huinaii placenta 
where 28 7 piT g. was found. J. F. Lyman 

The control of the insulin output of the pancreas. 
'I . Kosaka. J. Physiol. 79, 415 22(1933). - Infusion of a 
glucose soln. into tlie pancreatic IdtKid stream of a 
d(s*upitated cat is followed by a more rapid declim* in 
arterial blood sugar tliun occurs when sixtiilar injt'ctious 
are made into the general circulation. 'I'lie pancreas 
responds promptly to a high sugar content of its artiTial 
bl(M)d by u liberation of insulin. J. F. Lynmii 

The influence of the gall bladder, Oddi's muscle and 
^e duodenum upon the outflow of bile. I. Injection of 
visceral nerve poisons and pituitrin. Koiiaii Shi. Japan. 
J. Gastroenterol. 5, 19 25(1933). Intravenous itifection 
of pilocandne increases the internal pressure of the gall 
bladder and the excretion of bile. Atropiiu* gives the 
op(K)site effects. Adrenaline gives a temporary reaction 
like atropine, and pituitrin acts slightly like pilocarpine. 
II. Observations made after the injection of some sub- 
stances into the duodenum. Ihid. 25-30.- The iujeetion 
of milk or peptone into the duodenum of a dog increases 
the outflow of bile as a result ol increasing the pressure of 
Uie bile and decTcastiig the tension oi Oddi's tiiiiscde. 
Under tlie same conditions a MgS()4 suhi. increase's the 
bile flow as a result u1 a depression of tension of Oddi's 
muscle and of the diiodemiiii. C. M. McCay 

Factors causing variation in the hemoglobin level with 
age in flie first year of life. Helen M. M. Mae'kuy. 
Afih. Disease Childhoini 8, 251-54(1933). — The rapid 
decrease in the hemoglobin content of Uie blood during 
the 1st week of Hie is assex'd. with a decu'a.se in the no. of 
erythroc'ytcs, which continues until the 3rd mouth, 
'rile Ke derived from the destruction of the erythrocyte-s 
IS stored in the liver and spleen and is utilised during the 
period of rising heinuglobiii level, from the 3rd to the 5tli 
month. As the store beeoines depleted, the heinoglubiii 
content dro^is slowly until the end i»f the Jst yr. when the 
ingestion of mixed diets augineiits the he intake. 

L. R. Main 

A study of the total and ultrafilterable calcium and the 
acid -soluble phosphate content of the blood serum of 
four hundred and twenty -two healthy children. Marion 
S. Necdels and Carl M. Marberg. J. J^h. din. Med. 
18, 1227 34(1933) 'rhere appears to be no correlation 
lx*twceti the incidence of dental caries and the total Ca, 
ultrafilterable Ca or total acid-sol. phosphate contents 
of the serum of children 10 17 yrs. of age. THe total 
Ca content of the siTum is lower in the spring than in 
the fall. When 1 pint of orange juice and the juice of 
1 lemon arc included in the daily diet, Uie total Ca con- 
tent of the scrum of the boys .shows no seasonal variations 
while that of the girls shows indefinite ;k^arialions. The 
ucid-sol. phosphate content is not subject to seasonal 
variations but tends to decrease ati the age increases^ 
Modificatiou.s are de.scribed for the methods of Moritz 


iC. A. 20, 1099) and Greenberg (C. A . 24, 1403) for the 
detn. of ultrafilterable Ca. £. R. Main 

A study of the red blood cell count and hemoglobin 
in the adolescent male. S. Milton Goldhamer and 
Agnes 1. Fritzell. /. Ijib. Clin. Med. 19, 172-7(1933).— 
I'he no. of erjrthrocytes present in the blood of boys 
12-17 yrs. of age ranges from 3.28 to 5.87 millions per 
eu. mm. with aa av. of 4.718 million. The hemoglobin 
content is 9.80-13.58 g. per 100 cc. with an av. of 11.55 g. 
1'he av. hemoglobin coeff. is 12.35 g. per 100 cc. and the 
av. color index is 0.87. £. R. Main 

The physiology of insulin. Geo. H. TutUe. Lancet 
1933, II, 587-90 . — L review of the evidence for the 
existence of cellular insulins and a theoretical discussion 
of their physiol, ftmetions and relation to pancreatic 
insulin. K. R. Main 

Chemical organization in the living cell. Oowiand 
Hopkins. Lancet 1933. II, 573-5. — ^An address. 

K. R. Main 

Spinach and gastric secretion. J. Oviedo Bustos. 
Arch. Argent, enfermedades ap. digest, nulricidti 8, No. 4 
(1933); Rev. sudamericana endocrinol. inmunol. quimio^ 
terap. 16, 743-4.— Spinach and a decoction from fresh 
leaves produce an abundant secretion of gastric juice. 

A. E. Meyer 

Extracts from muscles and organs in medicine. C. 
Mallardo. II morgagni 75, No. 6(1933); Rev. suda- 
mericana endocrinol. e inmunol. quimioterap. 16, 750. — 
Muscle and organ exts. have a different method of hypo- 
tensor action and different applications. It is supposed 
tliat the former contain adcnylphosphoric acid, the latter 
choline or a related cotnpd. A. E. Meyer 

The hypotensor action of muscle extracts. G. Lanza. 
11 morgagni 75, No. 18(1933); Rev. sudamericana endo- 
crinol. inmunol. tjuimioterap. 16, 759-50. — Mum'Ic exts. 
have a pronomiced hypotensor action, which is especially 
conspicuous in hypertension. A. K. MeyiT 

Pigments in bile obtained by duodenal tube. M. 
Royer. Presse mvd. 41, 74-6(1933), — The bilirubin and 
urobilin contents hi bile A and B have been studied in 
patients with and without cholecystitis. As 11*0 is ab- 
sorlx'd from the bile B through the mucosa, an increase of 
liotli pigments is olxsi^rved. The ratio of the relative 
increase of bilirubin: relative increase of urobilin varies 
from 1.14 to 5.0 in persons free from cholecystitis. In 
cholecystitis, urobilin can lx* formed from bilirubin by tlie 
action of microorganisms; the ratio may vary from 0.85 
to 0.37. A. E. Meyer 

Hypercrinemia (increase of honnones in the blood) 
and renal retention. M. Loeper, P. Soulie and F. V. 
Merklcii. Presse nud. 41, 163-5(1933) A. E. M. 

G— PATHOLCX}Y 

if. GIDEON WRUlB 

Active immunization of human beings with tetanus 
toxoid. Edith M. Lincoln and Charles K. Green wald. 
Pfoc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 30, 1241 3(1933).— At 
weekly intervals 3 intramuscular injections of tetanus 
toxoid, made by treating toxin with 0.4% foritialiii and 
incubating at 38® for 10 days, were given to 5 adults and 
13 children; tetanus antitoxin appeared in the blood and 
remained for at least 3 years. Bailey 

The relation of amino acid nitrogen to the wassermann 
reaction. George Brewer. Am. J. Syphilis 17, 221-7 
( 19^) . — In 41 controls, the mean ratio of amino acid N 
in the blood to amino acid N in the cerebrospinal fluid 
was 0.260 (0.163-0.431); in 14 neurosyphilitics, this 
ratio was 0.251 (0.171-0.335). ,No evidence was found 
to relate amino acid N to the Wassermann reaction. 

B, C. Brunstetto 

The spinal-flnid sugar and chlorides in neurosyphilis. 
Geo. Brewer. Am. J. Syfhilis 17, 382-5(1933).— In 80 
controls, the mean ratio of cerebrcwpinal fluid (C. S. F.) 
sugar to blood sugar was 0.647, while the ratio of C. S. F* 
chlorides to blo^ chlorides was^ 1 .48. The chloride 
ratio is significantly decreased in neurosyphilis only 
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when severe meningeal irritation or damage occurs; in 5 
cases of gmeral paresis the av. ratio was 1.36. The sugar 
ratio which showed considerable individual variation 
tended to decrease with increasing meningeal damage; 
for the above paresis cases the av. ratio was 0.519. 

B. C. Rrunstettcr 

The relation of lipoids In Inflamed skin. Wilhelm 
Milbradt. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilis 168, 429-37(1933). — 
Rabbit skin was inflamed by 3 methods: (1) chemically, 
by the application of croton ui] or mustard oil for 24 hrs. ; 
(2) by idtra-violct radiation; and (3) by infra-red radia- 
tion. After 1, there was a rise in cholesterol (C), plios- 
phatidcs (P) and in tlie ratto** of phosphatides to choles- 
tcTol (lipocytic iadex, or L. 1.). After 2, tlicre was a 
decrease in C, with increase in P and L. I. AfUT 3, 
there were dccrea.ses in C, P^and L. I. The water con- 
tent of the skin increases in ail forms of skin irritation. 

B. C. Brunstetlcr 

Urinary proteose. Allergic dermatoses and the eczema- 
asthma-hay fever complex. Frank K. Corinia. Anh. 
Dermatol. Syphilol. 27, 745-50(1933). — Proteose, present 
in normal urine to the extent of 25 mg. per 100 cc., in- 
creases in various allergic conditions to 100 mg. ikt KKJ cc. 

B. C. Brunstetter 

The morbid anatomy and histology of asbestosis. S. 

Roadhouse Gluy lie. Tubercle 14, 445 51,493 7(1933).-- 
The asbestosis lung shows particles of 5 different kinds: 
ia) C pigment common to all towh dwt'llers; (b) amor- 
phous brown pigment, presumably blocjd; (c) sharp 
jugged particles, probably carbonaceous; (d) tln^ aslM\stf»s 
liber; (e) tlie asbestosis tiody. llie asbestos liluTS can 
also be readily fomid in the upper respiratory tract of the 
workers. Jbul. 550 S. — The asbestosis liody is a regular 
eoneomitant <jf the disease, but structures closely resimi- 
bliiig it are found in othei pneuiuocotiiuses. In case of 
doubt the golden-yellow pigment should be dissolved 
with strung II 2 SO 4 . The central asbestos liber tlius dis- 
piayi'd is usually difTereiit from tlie particles seem in the 
jiseiulo-aslicstosis bodies. H, J. Corper 

The galactoae test for liver cirrhosis. Eugen Hermann. 
Wiener khn. Wochsdir. 41, 1230 1(1933).;; The lest 
[Wiener med. Wochschr. 1906) consists in giving 40 g. 
of galactose at A. M. Galactose excretion by the kid- 
m*vs 111 the next 4 hrs. is detd. Altliough cases of liver 
riirliosis are supposed to excrete less than 3 g. H. found 
much Kirgi-r amts, excreted by inaiiv such eases and he 
concludes (lu method is without value in diagnosis. 

D. H. Dill 

Aptitude of various species of animals to ketonuria 
and ammoniuria. H. TriinlKich. Com pi. rend. 197, 
7()S 9(193.3). The relative amts, of the cliffcrent ketone 
ImmIics and the NHi in the urine of the coniinon exptl. 
.iiiunals <111 the same diet vary greatly with the .species. 
I'Aptl data are giv^n. . L. 1C. Gilson 

Histological and chemical modifications in*argyria. 
b. l^aiigeron, A. Dclattre and M. Paget. Compt. rend. 
Uic. hiol. 114, 132 3(1933). — Ag deposits in the tissues of 
a person who had taken collargnl daily for a lutig period 
.ire described. • b- 1C. Gilson 

Presence of hemolysins in extracts of intestinal para- 
sites of the dog (Ancylostoma caninum and Toxocora 
canis). Walter O. Cruz. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
41(19:^1).— The parasites contain a heat-resistant 
Mibstance having a weak hemolytic action. L. 1C. G. 

The thermal amplitude of anti-typhus serums and the 
standardization of Widal’s reaction. L. Hirszfeld and 
H. Amzcl. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 201 2(1933). 

L. E. Gilson 

Urea content of tho blood serum in experimental 
deuteropathic amyotrophy. C. I. Parhon, I. Ornstcin 
aud Lucinescu. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 325-7(1933). 

In dogs resection of the nerves of the brachial plexus 
caused little change in blood urea the first week following, 
•>ut during the next 2-4 weeks, as wasting of the affected 
inusides progressed, the blood urea was In most cases 
t on uderably above normal. L. K. Gilson 

Pancreatic diabetes and the adrenal glands. J. T. 


Lewis and E. S. Turcatti. Compt. rend. soc. bioL 114, 
403-6(1933). — ^Removal of the adrenals lias little effect 
on the diabetes and glucemia produd^d in dogs by pan- 
createctomy. L. E. Gilsbn 

Glucemia after clysma. Enrico Tagliaferro. Minerva 
med. 1933, 11, 424-8. — Fasting imtients (18 non-dia- 
betics, 2 diabetics, 2 hepatic cases) were studied for 
normal glucemia (colorimetric method of Crecelius Sei- 
fert) and then received 40 cc. cold water by clysma; 
2 hrs . later the blood was tested for glucemia again . On the 
2 subsequent days the test was repeated first with 40 cc. 
physiol, saline and then with 40 cc. 40% glucose soln. 
All non -diabetics showed bypoglucetnia (min. 6 mg./lOO 
c^., max. 40 nig. /1 00 cc.) after rectal introduction of 
liquid, even of the sugar soln. The diabetics showed a 
more marked hypoglucemia while in the hepatic cases 
there was hardly any cliange over the normal. A physiol, 
explanation is offered for these changes. H. L. G. 

Nature of the bactericidal substance In uie urine of 
patients receiving a ketogenic diet. Albert T. Fuller. 
Biochem. J. 27, 976-82(1933).- -In the treatment of 
pyelitis, providing a sufficiently intense ketosis cun be 
obtained, the bacteria and pus often disappear from the 
urine within a few days. The principal factor inhibiting 
the growth of bacteria is /-/3 -hydroxy butyric acid. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Calcium, potassium and inorganic phosphate contents 
of the serum in cancer patients. Effect of R5ntgen-riy 
radiation on the level of these substances in the blood 
serum of cancer patients. Henry Jackson, Jr. and F. IT. 
L. Taylor. Am. J. Cancer 10, 379-88(1933).— Normal 
values for tlie Ca couteiit of the blood wm^ found in 52% 
of the cases of cancer exanicl. and values lower than normal 
ill 48%. The lowered conen. of Ca appeared to he a result 
of the disturlied nutrition assex^d. with advanced carci- 
noma. I'he K and iiiorg. phnsphaU* coiictKs. were normal. 
After x-ruy therapy the K, Ca and F contents and the 
ratios, Ca:P and 1C:P, were unaltered. E. R. Main 

Tar cancer in mice maintained on diets supplemented 
with fresh liver. A. F. Watson. Am. J. Cancer 19, 
389-95(1933).— An incrca.sed carcinogenic response is 
observed in tar-treated mice when fresh liver is included 
in the diet. Benign warts and epitlieltomata appear 
earlier and in greater nos. and the period of induction of 
malignancy is not reduced. £. K. Main 

The immunologic properties of casein. Marie Lucie 
Demanez. Arch, intern, mid. exptl. 8, 233 54(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3726. — The caseins derived from cow, 
goat and sheep milks appear to be biologically identical, 
but distinct from those of human and horse milk. The 
precipitin scrums obtained by injections of liecf, sheep 
and horse serums into rabbits do not react with the 
conrc'Sponding caseins, although human antiserum shows 
a definite reactian with casein from human milk. Anti- 
caseiii serums show only a slight reaction with the serums 
of the corresponding species. The fraction of casein sol. 
in 70% Eton and the ale.-itisol. residue cannot lx* 
distinguished by biol. methods. The antigenic properties 
of casein are not modified by exposure to temps, of 50*’ 
or 100**, and are only slightly modified by iodatiou. 

E. R. Main 

Studies concerning the spedflei^ of fibrinogen. Marie 
Lucie Demaiicz. Arch, intern, med. exptl. 8, 255-67 
(1933). — Immune serums produced by injections of 
fibrinc^ens into ratibits react definitely with the corre- 
sponding antigens, but only to a slight extent with fibrino- 
gens from other species, llie lack of species specificity 
is possibly explained by the fact that fibrinogen has the 
same iffiysiol. function in aU species. E. R. Main 

InvostigationB on flie anemia of experimental rat 
cancer. Istvan Sfimegi. Beitr. path. Anal. 92, 210-21 
(1033). — The lipoidal material obtained by extn. of 
rat tumor tissue with EtiO, injected subcutaneously 
into rats, produpes an anemia characterized by a high 
^lor index and marked lymphocytosis. The higher 
fatty acids obtained by sapon. of the F:M)-so 1. ext. 
cause similar symptoms but no lymphocytosis. The 
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lofivte fatty acidi9 cause MsVerc tir fatal cachexia but do 
not affect the* blood pictiife. The glycerol fraction 
*caua^ an anemia with no increase in the color index. 
Other fractions of tumor tissue, protein, carbohydrate, 
lecithins and esters of higher lUcs. produce no symntomK 
of anemia. Goose fat and the fatly acids obtained from 
it do not cause anemia, althmigh the glycerol fraction 
produces effects similar to those produced by the glycerol 
iraction of tumor fat. The injection of com. glycerol 
causes an anemia rescnibling (he liciiiolytic type. Anemia 
is produced by the injection of fat from huinan carcimnnas, 
but the effect is less marked. K. R. Main 

Glucose tolerance curves in pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Observattons upon 100 cases. David W. Kramer. 
J. Lab. CUn. Med. 18, 121:^-20(1033).- Patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis appear to have an increased 
tolerance f<»r glucose. High or diabetic types of glucose 
tolerance ct^es were found in 17% of the patients examd., 
low curves in 24% and normal curves in 69%. 

K. R. Main 

The possibility of a pressor principle in the blood of 
persons with hypertension. An experimental study. 
Albert 11. Elliot and Franklin R. Nuzum. J. ImU, 
Clin* Med. 18, 1265-00(1933). — Intravcnotis injec'tions 
of large amts, of fresh citrated blood from normal persons 
into rabt)it.4 produce in most instances a uiaiked transi- 
tory rise in blood pressure followed by a prolonged fall. 
The injection of blood from patients with hypertension 
produces a higher initial rise. Injections of EtOII, Et^O 
and HiO*sol. fractions of blood cause a transitory fall. 

E. R. Main 

Blood catalase in heart disease. I. Preliminary 
report. James C. Hcaly and Henry Raker. J. iMh. 
^lin. Med. 19, 133-41(1933). — ^^I'hc blmid catalase conU'iit 
appears to lie markedly increased in rheumatic heart 
disease and scarlatinal endocarditis and normal in cases 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria which slnnv no heart 
damage. The technic for the detn. of catalase by the 
action of an alk. aoln. of iI?(H upon lakcd blood is de- 
SfYibcd. E. R. Mam 

The relationship between the antianemia principles 
in stomach and liver. John Wilkinson and Jxmts 
Klein. Lancel 1933, II, fi29 33. — Furlhci evidence is 
pre.S(nitcd for tlic enzynue nature of hcinu]K)ipliii, the 
antianemic principle isolated from hog stomach (C. A. 
27, 39H0). Upon incnbalioti of tliermolabile, active 
concentrates of licniopoietin with beef muscle, a heat- 


A substance reducing methylene blue was demonstrated 
in the normal anterior pituitary and its ext.i and in larger 
amts, ill a chromophile adenams. NoAe was found in a 
chromophobe adenoma. It docs not reduce Benedict's 
soln. or give the other common tests for sugar. 

F. B. Seibert 

Contributions of chefnistiy to the hnoudedge ef fanmUne 
processes. M. *Hcidclbergcr. Medicioe 12, 270^05 
(1933).— A discussion of the meaning of aHHgen and 
antibody is followed by a cliem. analysis of the interaction 
between them. Strong evidence is given for the chem. 
union of antigen or hapU*n with antibody in multiple 
proportions which can be expressed in terms of the laws 
of phys. chemistry. Methods ate givdn for measuring 
quantitatively the atnl. of antibody pptd. by antigim. 

F. B. Seibert 

Application of optical spectroscopy to analysis of tumor 
tissue. Winifred R. Mjrmkin. J. Proc. Roy. Soc. N, S. 
Wales 66, 609 16(1032); cf. C. A. 26, 2478.- Dried 
tumor tissue showed tlic iircscnce of Al, Ct Cu, Li, Mn, 
Sr and Zu. Cornelia T. Snell 

Fibrinogen formation in the animal body. Eiichiro 
Hon. Sd^-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 8, 97-111 (English 
Abstract 8-9(1932)).— The fibrinogen (I) content of 
rabljit blood under various cxptl. conditions is dctd. by a 
rcfrac'tonicter. 'i'he venous blood coutains more I than 
tlic artciial. I in the blood, reduced by means of plasino- 
phorc&is or by the mjcction of the placenta iufusion, 
reaches the normal value in 3-4 hrs. But in a rabbit 
the liver of whieh is previously blocked by pelikan, the 
recovery of I in the tdood does not ot*t‘iir even after 4 hrs. 
By perfusing the livers of normal rabbits with tllcir own 
dcliljriiiated blood, 1 is gradually increased In the blood, 
and reaches tlic normal value after 3-4 lirs., but by a 
similar perfusion through the liver i>rcviously blocked 
w'ith pelikan, the formation of I occurs to a slight extent 
When dcfibrinated blood is free from leucocytes, the re- 
covery of lilirinogcn by perfusion through the normal liver 
is slower than wiif*n the blood contains leucocytes. ITie 
pcTfusion of the liver with suspension of red blood cor- 
puscles, with or without the .serum, causes a delay in 
fibrinogen fonnution; at the end of 4 hrs., the amt. is 
still about Vz of the normal value. H. concliidc's that I 
must be formed chiefly irom the leucocytes by the liver — 
at Ica.st in tlie rabbit. S. Tashiro 
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resistant hcniopoictically active substance is synthesized, 
which is similar to or identical with the active principle 
of liver. The ac'tivc substance appears to lie synthesized 
in vivo by the action of hemopnietin on the proteins of 
food and stored in the liver. Ilciiioixiietin is incscut in 
the normal stomach of rnuti and camivoious and om- 
nivorous animals, but has not licen found in herbivotous 
animals. The gastric sccTcliims of patients with true 
pemicicais anemia appear to be deficient in tliis eii/ymc. 

K. R. Main 

Cai1>ohydrate metabolism in pruritus and chronic 
urticariaB. J. Gay Prieto and M. Gonzfilez Rcy, Arch, 
tned. ctrurg. especialtdades 35, No. 62(1932); Rev. 
sndamericana endotmiol. inmunnl. qutnnoterap. 16, S4ti. — 
Hypoglucemia was found in 10 eases out of 16; Ihc dern a- 
tosc is caused by a hepatic dysiuiiction. It may be re 
lieved by increasing the glycogen resiTve in tlie livci 
with carbohydrate and insulin. A K. Meyer 

Ohtcamia in scarlet fever, measles and varicella. 
L. Manzoni. Rw din. pedxatr. No. 12(1932); Rev. 
sudamerkana endocrinol vnmunol. qnifnwlerap. 16, 840 7. 
— The blood sugar is increased during the felirile Aagc of 
scarlet fever and measles. No chatige was found in 
varicella. A. E. Meyer 

Glttcemia in pulmonary tuberculosis. Antonio Dalto. 
Semana mfd. (Buenos Aires) 1933, TI, 1004-26. 

• A. K. Meyer 

A reduciifg substance found in chromophllic adenoma% 
and in the normal anterior pituitaxjr. t. J. Putnam 
and H. h. Wilcox. Am. J. Path. 9, 649 60(1933). 


A. N. RICHARDS 

Enhanced action of morphine in experimental nephrosis 
after oral ingestion of magnesium sulfate. Arthur D 
Ilirschfcdder. Proc. Soc. hjxptt. Biol. Med. 30, 1057 8 
(1933). In 8 rabbits, rendered nephrotic by the in- 
jeethm of 10 mg. of IRiCb, the plasma Mg was ].89-‘2.17 
Tiig. per 100 cc Two hrs. after the oral adminislratiou 
of 2 g. MgSO-i per kg. of body Wt., the plasma Mg was 
ti.9 8.98 nig. per 100 vc. and at that time the subcutaneous 
injection of 30 mg. of niori)hinc sulfate per kg. caused 
deep narcosis and death of 5 of the exptl. knimals. In 4 
controls the narcosis was less intense and recovery was 
cottiplelt' in 3 4 lirs. Monihine should l>e administered 
only with the greatest caution to neiihritic patients who 
have received MgSO^ as a purgative. C. W Bailey 

Configuration and anesthetic activity of aromatic 
alcohols. P. K. Knocfel and G. A. Alles. Proc. See. 
Krptl. Biol. Med. 30, 1076-7(1938).— Aq. solns. of 
aromatic ales, applied locally were tested by the duration 
of anesthesia of t hi* rabbit cornea and by the time required 
fw the production of sensory blocle^the frog sciatic nerve. 
Increase in the length of the straight C chain and (or) the 
transformation to secondary and tertiary alo. increased 
the anesthetic activity. C. V. Bailey 

A comparative pharmacologic study of adiorptiim, 
distribution and excretion of mjectable bismuth prepa- 
rations. Marvin R. Thompson, C. I. Icbniowski and 
Hertran S. Roberts. A m. J. Syphilis 17, 206*2X1(1938) 
Five coni. B1 prepns^ were studied. It was found that 
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tbe greater tlie rate of absor](tion of the greater the ^ for inicc has been detd. A mortality of 50% is produced 
toxicity* After toxic dose9» the greatest tissue destruction by a dose of approx. 8*75 ml. per kg. iu mice on a normal 

appear^ to occur in the liver and kidneys. B. C. B. diet contg. 0.4 to 0.6% of Ca. Variation in the Ca cou- 
The toxic eltect of araenobenzene preparationa on the tent of the diet from 0.2 to 2.0% of Ca produced no 

liver. B. M. I^win. Arch, Dermatol. Syphilis 168» significant difference in the susceptibility of the mice to 

7-12(1933) .‘—Liver cells respond to the toxic action of CCU. Oral administration of Ca lactate (0-15 or 0.3 g. 

a rsphenan i inc by the increased production and secretion of Ca i^er kg.) caused a decrease in the susceptibility* 

of bile; the cells absorb more bilirubin frrai the blood. but failed to secure complete protection* although the 

. j , B. C. Brunstetter dose was considerably higher than that recommended 

Sensitivity to erythema and mineral economy. Gustav 9 by Laxnson, Minot and Robbins from expts. on dogs. 
Papeke. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilis 168* 470-0(103:1).— W. O. E. 

Peroral adniiuistration of an isoiouic mixt. of Ca* K. and Variation in the susceptibilily of mice to certain anes- 

Mg salts decreased the erytheipic response of the skin to thetics. J. C. Gage. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6* 

ultra-violet light radiation. ^ B. C. B. 418-25(1033). — Mice have b^n injected with a series 

The hydrogen-ton concentration of the topical prepa* of doses of 4 drugs used as basal narcotics: paraldehyde* 

rations commonly emptoyed in dermatology. Oscar^ L. averlin* nembutal and pcmoctou. Paraldehyde and 

Levin and Seymour H. Silvers. avertiu were givoti by rectum* nembutal and pemoctou 
28, 140-62(1933). — With the quinhydrotie electrode intravenously. Curves have been constructed for each 

ino.*^t local rcmedie.s were found to be acid or neutral in ^ drug showing the percentages of mice uanotized and 
leaction. The reaction of solna. of A1 acetate N. F. killed when a series of doses is injected; the ratio of 

and solns. of boric odd is about that of the skin surface; the 50% narcotic dasi‘ to the 50% toxic dose has also 

their excellent buffer action makes them valuable in the been calcd. for eacli. It Is concluded from a consideration 

treatment for acute and subacute inflammatory skin of the curves and the narcotic-toxic ratios that* for use 

conditions and particularly for the exudative and vesicular as basal narcotics on mice, nembutal, pcmocton and 

detniatoses. ^ ^ ^ B. C. Bruiistettex avertin are as safe us paruldcbydc. W. O. E. 

Chemotherapeutic investigation. D. Binz. Pharm. Action of metaUic salts on tissue cultures in vitro. 
Monatsh. 14, 173 4(1033) .--A lustorical review. 4 J. Verne and C. Sounic. Bull. soc. chim. Hoi. IS, 1022- 

H. M.Burlage 43(1933).— Sec C. 4. 27 , 3754. L. E. Gilson 

The active principle of onions (ABium sativum) which The lipoids of the parathyroid cells in certain expeii- 
lowers blood sugar per os. I. Per Lalaiid and Odd mental conditions* wi&L particular reference to variations 
W.lgellavrevold. Z.phyM. C7;m. 221, 180-^5(193:1). — in the endocrine equilibrium. C. I. Parlion and Eugenic 
Oral administration of vaiious vxts. of onions to ralibits Trofimov. Compt. rend. soe. Hoi. 114, 05-7(1033). - 
and paucreatcctonii/cd dogs ^uscs a lowering of Idood The effects of lh3rroxinc, pituitary hormones, insulin, 
aigar. The active princi])le is volatile with steam and Vigantol and KCl on the quantity and apiiearauce of the 
sol. in ICtsO. Ill addn. to the liypoKlticeiuic snUstance lipoid deposits in the parathyroid cells of rabbits arc 
there Ls present also a substance which raises LUkkI sugar. ^ described. L. E. Gilson 

1 Ills substance has been isolated but nut ixanid. cliemi- Extract of anterior hypophysis and adrenaline and 
cally. 'riic lowe.st blood-sugar values art* obtained aftei morphine hypeiglucemia. B. A. Iloiissay and Klcna J)i 

1 5 his. With prolonged control expts. an after-effect Benedetto. Compt. rend. soc. Hot. 114, 82-3(1033). - 
has lM*ea oliservcd in numerous instances, I'hc various Tlie h3qwrgluceniic action of adrenaline or morpliine is 
.iLtivc fractious lose their activity when kept 1 10 day.s greater in dogs already made hypcrgluccmic by repeated 
111 the ICC box* desfiite ad<ln. uf antiseptics, lilveii with large daily doses of ext. of anterior hypophysis than in 
l.Ltge doses no symploms of intoxication have Ik-cii ob- untreated controls. L. E. Gilson 

SLi\(d. By fractionation in high vacuum and suliscquent ^ The fixation of hydrocyanic acid by erythrocytes con- 
II nystn. a white cryst. substance 111. 174* was obtained, taining mefhemoglobin. E. Hug and A. D. Marenzi. 

1 he siihstaiioe is S-free and gives eharact eristic pptii. and Compt. rend. soc. Hoi. 114 , 84-0(19.33); cf. C. A. 27 , 
(oloi reactions with ino.st uf the alkiiloid reagents. Sis 2210.— Dog corpuscles were treated witli NaNOi* phenyl- 
laeseiit in I lie active fractions. It seems that the .siiniil- hydrazine or other reagents to convert the hemoglobin 
\nKoiis piesince of S luid alk«iloid is absolutely necessary to metheuioglobin, washed with physiol. NaCl solii.* and 
fill physiol, activity, since cither one separately is inert. treated witli HCN soln. llic methciuoglobin prepd. by 
\ ]>iciate fraction fioiii potatoes obtained hv a modi- NaN02 fixed more than 1 but less than 2 cquivs. of HCN, 
ticaliDii ol Sippola’s nielhod causes a lowering of blood that formed by the other reagents less than 1 cquiv. 
^ugai both orally and intravenously. The hypugiucciuic 7 Mechanism of the antidotal action of sodium nitrite in 
piindple is believed to be widely distributed in the plant hydrocyanic acid intoxication. IHd. 85-7. — Dogs were 
uTigdoin. - • A. W. Dox used. The NaNOj forms met hemoglobin which fixes 

The pharmacologic importance of furfuxyl alcohol and the HCN. There is some evidence that the HCN is then 
furfural of coffee infusions. G. Juachimoglu and N. slowly converted to a thiocyanate aud excreted in the 

khs-.iutiis Praktika {Akotl. Athenon) 7, :^9-43(1932} urine. Combined action of sodium nitrite imd sodium 

un C'ieimau).'-burfurvl ole. hi amts, of 40 150 mg. and thiosulfate in the treatment of hydroponic intoxication 
fnrtur.il in anitn. of :i0 GO mg. given per ob to human in rabbits. K. Hug. IHd. 87 9; cf. C. A. 27 , 135.— 

liciiigb are without vffyet. Daily doses uf 1 g. of furfuryl Rabbits survived several times the lethal dose of HCN 

ill . or ol furfural are without effect on dug.s. Furfural ° when it was followed by 0.02 g./kg. NaNOt* then 1 

•iLis 21 times and furfuryl ale. It times more powerfully g./kg. NaiStOa, given intravenously. L. E. Gilson 

ihuii ethanol upon isolated rabbit inte.stine. Furfuryl Insulin and tte protein sugar of the blood. G. Carri^e 
lie. lias a narcotic ciTccl oii goldfish 24 times that of and P. Martin. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114 * 135-5 

'ill mol 'I'hv corresponding figure for furfural Is 03. (1033). — Insulin has no effect on the total protein sugar 

Wiih the limited aiuts. of these constituents present in of the blood. Protein sugar and serum proteins duimg 

iufusion.s no pharniacol. effect should mar enjoyment insulin hypoglucemia in normal and diabetic cases. G. 

I Ins l>evcrage. Luden Y. Dyrcnfijrth Carridre, P. Martin and Carbonnel. IHd. 265-6. — 

Poisoning by Taxus leaves. Aufrccht. Pharm. Ztg. 9 Insulin does not affect the prv>tein sugar of the plasma or 
1149(1033). — An unusual case of intoxication is died the proteims of the scrum. L. E. Gilson 

involving the dcalli of a horse from feeding on leave.s of Changes in the blood of dogs caused by the v«rin of 
Oil* >tw, ulthough i( had beim oiiKinuUy assumed that Naja tnpudiana. J. Vdlard and M. Miguclote-Viaiina. 

Ok* .minidl succuuil)cd from a dose of strychiiiiic. Compt. rend. soc. Hoi. 114 , 143y4(19:i3). — The venin 

W. O. h. has no action 01} the blood protdns. It acts on the 

£ftect of caldum administration on the toxkity of carbon phosphatides* causing a decrease in the ability of the 

letrachloride in mice. J'raiik Wokes. Quart. J. Pharm. bfcKid to coagulate. •!! cau-scs a transient decrease in 

6, 413-17(10:i3). -The oral toxidty of CCI4 the natural hemolyltc power of the .serum. L. E. G. 
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Phlorhizlii coscentration of the plasma dufing phlor- 
hiziii diabetes m dogs with or without kidneys. Albert 
Lanibrechts. Compl. rend. soc. hioL 114, 146-7(1033); 
cf. €. A. 27, 6368. — When phlorhizin is injected intra- 
venously in the dog 80% of it disappears from the blood 
in 16 min. A trace can be delected after 4 hrs. Ligating 
the renal pedicles to exclude the kidneys from the circula- 
tion does not change the atiove results. L. K. Gilson 
Chemotherapy of spontaneous and induced lepto- 
spirosis in white mice. U. Thiry. Compi. rend. soc. 
hiol. 114, 172 4(1933).- The effects of some conipds. of 
Bi, As, Sb and An were detcl. L. E. Gilson 

Caxyokinetic action of arsenic compounds on grafted 
tumors. A. P. Dustin and C. Greguire. Compi. rend. 
so(. biol. 114, 195 Of 193.3). — In mice the subcutaneous 
injection of 30 mg. Na cacodylatc enonnously increased 
the no. of cell mitoses in grafted Cnicker tyiic sarcoma. 

L. E. Gilson 

Cholerctie action of marrubic acid. Fernand Mercier 
and C. Ri//o. Conipt. rend. soc. btol. 114, 2f>3 4(1933). - 
Marrubic acid and Na niarrubinate were prepd. from 
marrubiin. Na iiiarrubinale, given parentcraliy, had a 
marked cholagog eflect on dogs. L. E. Gilson 

Effect of urethan anesthesia on the sensitivity of the 
respiratory center to direct chemical excitants Andr^ 
Grand and Norlict Herbaux. Compi. rend. soc. biol. 
114, 271 2(1933) . — In dogs, cats, rat.s and rabbits urethan 
anesthesia renders the respiratory center much less respon- 
sive to the direct application of NaCl. L. E.^ Gilson 
Ability of glutathione to penetrate the interior of the 
erythrocyte. G. Litarcrek and G. T. Dinischiotu. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 285*7(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 
2095. When 0.1% glutathione was added to whole blood 
fin vtlro at 37 ‘ most of it was fixed within the conmscles 
at the end of 2 hrs. None of it could be recovered from 
the corpuscles by Washing with physiol, salt soln. 

L. li. Gilson 

Influence of injections of potassium chloride and cal- 
cium chloride on the potassium -calcium ratio of dog blood. 
L. Ballif and I. Oherscovici. Compt. rend. soc. bwL 114, 
321-5(li).33). L. K. Gilson 

Action of diiodotyrosine and inorganic iodine on the 
th]rroids of guinea pigs given injections of the hormone 
thyreostimulin of the anterior hypophysis. A. Wladyslaw 
Kltner. Compi. rend, soc btol. 114, 348-50(1933). — 
Histological. L. K. G. 

Manometric study of cerebral circulation. Analysis 
of the vasoconstrictor action of adrenaline. G. Utigur 
and M. Eck. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 459-60(1933); 
cf C. A. 27, 3524. — Action of adrenaline on the cerebral 
arteries of animals after enervation of the carotid sinus. 

G. lliigar. find. 4()0-1. L. E. Gilson 

Hypotensive and vasodilator action of hordenine. 

Ravmond-llanict. Compt. rend, soc biol. 114, 470 8 
(1933). L. E. Gilson 

Hyperthermia -producing action of sodium picramate. 

H. C'asiiT. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 551 5(1933). 

In pigeons and dogs picramic acid, 40-90 itig./kg. given 
iiitraveiiouslv, caused a marked hyperthermia. Its action 
is .similar to that ot dinit rophcnol or dinitrunaphthol but 
it is less lovic. L. K. Gilson 

Influence of the autonomic nervous system on the 
toxicity of lanadigoside. Edgnrd Zunz and Gabriel 
Sancher de la Cuesta. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
658-60(1933). The effect of lanadigoside (lanadigiii of 
Mannich, Mohs and Mauss, C’. A . 25, 377) on cals under 
various a^nditions was studied. L. E. Gilson 

Anticoagulant action of gennanin and moranyl in vivo. 
Edgnrd Zunz, Gabriel Sanche/ de la Cuesta and Olga 
Vesselovsky. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, 600 -2(7933) 

In rabbits 75-200 mg. of gennanin or inomnyl given 
intravenously renders the blofnl iion-coagulablc for at 
least 45 min. after the injection by inhibiting the forma- 
tion or action, or both, of thrombin. The larger doses 
cause some decrease in blood iilirinogan, platelets and 
alkali reserve. ^ L. E. Gilson ^ 

Pharmacodynamic properties of*a new derivative of 
sparteine, sparteine ethylphenylbarbiturate. Feniand 


Mercier. Compi. rend. soc. inol. 114, 616-17(1933). — 
The oonipd. has a marked netirodepressivc effect, each 
con.stituent complementing the effect of the other. It 
acts on both the ceutrul and the vegetative nervous sys- 
tems. L. K. Gilson 

Comparative action of strychnine and brucine on the 
fatigue of [frog] muscle. M. Chambon and C. Salussola. 
Compt. rend, soc^ bud. 114, 633-5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
1048. L. E. Gilson 

Toxicity of rivanol injected intiavenously in the dog or 
rabbit. M. Levrat, F. Murclon and Ollier. Compt. 
retid. sot. biol. 114, 643 5(1933). Rivanol is dielhoxy- 
6,9-diaminoacridme. It acts like trypaflavine but it Is 
less foxic. L. E. Gilson 

Mechanism of the action of calcium and potassium 
salts injected into the cerebral ventricles. L. Stem, 
J. A. Uossine and G. J. Ch voles. Compi. rend, soc. 
hiol. 114, 674-7(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 2216.—31ie direct 
action of Ca on the Vi-getativc nervous centers of the 
brain consist of an excitation of the parasympathetic 
centers (vasodilator and cardiac inhibitor) but a possible 
inliibitor effect on the sympathetic centers is not excluded. 
K excites the vasocoiisirictor and cardiac centers and 
protialdy indirectly weakens the ton ns of the pitrasympa- 
thctic centers. Kxpls. on dogs arc descril>cd. L. E. G. 

Action of diethylaminomethyl-3-benzodioxan (Foumeau 
883) and coiyanthine on the fever provoked by chemical 
agents. J. vSivadjij|n. Compi. rend. sot. biol. 114, 
8<»8 70(1933). Both conipds. antagoiii/e the hyiier- 
tluTinia-producing action of /9-tetrahydronaphthyl- 
amine or 2, 4-dii lit rophcnol in rabbits or guinea pigs. 

L. E. Gilson 

Vascular effects of the Peruvian drug called **chu«> 
chuara.'* Ravmoud-HaTiiet and Colas. Compt. rendl 
sot. btol. 114, 914-16(1933). -The dnig has a powerful 
vasodilator actirni. Its botanical source is uncertain. 
An alkaloid is present. L. E. Gilson 

Action of methyl violet, uranium nitrate and sodium 
citrate on the formation of cerebrospinal fluid. C. 
Mass^iut. Compt. rend. soc. biol, 114, 921-2(1933). - 
When iiijeeled mtravf'Tiously in dogs none of the above 
com|)ds, nltCTcd the coinpn. of the spinal fluid. 

L. E. Gilson 

Acute response of guinea pigs to vapors of some new 
commercial organic compounds. VII. Dichloroethyl 
ether. II. H. Sidirenk, h. A. J'atty and W. P. Yant. 
r S. Pub JTcalth Hvpis. 48, 1389 98(19.33); cf. C. A 
24, 5071 The physiol, action, sympttnns and pathoi. 
findings are given It w-as not possible at room tiMiip. to 
attain a conen. that would kill in a short time. Exposure 
to 0.10% for .30 60 min. was flangerons to the life of 
guinea pigs; 0.01-0.02% is the max amt. for 60 min. 
without serious disturbance; and 0.tM).35 is the max. amt. 
for several hrs. exposure without serious distiirliance. 
This suj>slance pc»ssesses definite waming properties of 
odor, us well as eye*, nose and throat irritation in coiicns. 
that are dangerous in an «‘xposure of 1 hr. or less. Conens. 
below 0.01%, dangerous for exposure periods of several 
hrs., possi*ss an easily noticeable, though not e.spccially 
obiectionable, odor and little or no irritatibii. J. A. K. 

Treatment of bis(^-dichlorodiethyl) sulfide (mustard 
gas) bums with paraffin preparations. Muntsch. Gass- 
chtUz u. Luflschutz 3, 269(1933). — M. comments on an 
article by l)mgow (Wojennflmedizinski Zhvc* 2, 12-2.') 
(1931)) describing succ«'s.sful expts. on treating mustard 
gas buiiis with paraffin packing. M. states that the 
method is not new and was described by Taylor, Militnrv 
Suri^enn 46, 83(1920). ' A. L. Kibler 

Tne influence of sinomenin and parasinomenin on the 
excretion of phosphoric acid ki the urine of rabbits, 
together with a comparison of their influence with that 
of quinine. Yoshizn Arakawa. Folia Pharmacol. Japan. 
16, No. 3, 257-414 (Breviaria 2 1 -2) (1933). —The excretion 
of P|Oi in the urine of rabbits after administration of the 
above drugs was measured by the titration method with 
uranyl acetate. In dosc^s of O.O.'V 0.15 g. per kg. no 
change was noted in quantity or sp. gr., but P»Of excretion 
increased with tht* small dusc and decreased adth the 
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large one. The influence of sinomenin and paraalno- 1 increase in liver glycogen in the starving young rabbit, 
menin the ejmetion of sodium chloride in me urine With insulin tins increase may or miw not be assoed. 

a Mmpsrison of their influence with a fall of musdc glycogen, ^^st frequently there is 
with that of qui^e. Ibid, 265'71(Brcviaria 22). — an increase in total glycogen. With adrenaline, in non- 
The excretion of NaCl was almost unchanged by the glucosuric doses, the increase in liver glycogen is always 
adniuiistration of the hydrochloride of the alx)ve drugs assoed. with a fall in muscle glycogen. The action of 
when given to mbbils in doses of 0.06 -0.15 g. per kg. insulin is not accompanied by .such an increase in blood 
In the largest dose, a slight diminution was observed, lactate as would justify the belief that adrenal secretion 
quinine giving the greatest effect and sinomenin the least. ^ is the cause of the increase in liver glycogen which always 

G. H. W. Lucas follows such action. J. F. Lyman 

Elf erimental studies on merci^ poisomng. m. Studies of the pharmacology of local anesthetics. VI. 
The influence of dextrose, calcium chloride and urea on Comparison of metycaine with cocaine and procaine on 

mercuiy poisoning. Maknto Kusc. Folia Pharmacol, experimental animals. Kdward U. Swanson. J. Lab. 

278-91 (Breviaria 23-4) (1833); cf. Chn. Med. W, I2I» r)(l933); cf. C. A. 24, C37().— Mety- 
C, A, 27, .io27.- - Dextose ^ected with novasurol pro- cainc, T-(2-nielliylpipcridino)-propylbcuzoatc-HCl, pro- 
duced a marked diuretic action and appeared to prolong duces less dcpresbing sy uiptfims on the perfused frog heart 

the life of tile ^imals. Tins protecting elL‘ct was ex- than cocaine but is more depressant than procaine. The 

hibited also by CaCli and urea. IV . The influence of 3 coinparative effects on Ihi* general circulation and on the 
some organ extracts and hypnot cs on mercury poisonii^. {)eriplicral ves.sels are more like those of qirocainc than 

Ibtd, 2U2 «*i()H(Brcviaria 24-5). ^After novasurol iu- cocaine. 'J'he effect on the sensory nerve trunk is */» u* 

jections in male rabbits, in aboui 4 hrs. urine flow was great as that of procaine and more tliaii 3 times greater 

suppressed and the water and salt excretion was decreased, than that of t'ocaiiic. Its action on smooth muscle is 

When pituilrin was given with novasurol a similar effect more effwtive than eiUier. L. R. Main 

was noted. Adininistraiion of thyroxine caused a marked Phytophannacology of stomach washings in various 
diim-sis which was present even if it were given with digestive disorders and pernicious anemia. David I. 
piluitriii and novasurol; the NaCl excretion was much Macht and Moses Paulson. /. Lab. Chn, Med. 19, 
greater. Liver powder, “Leber Rikcii/’ caused a marked ^ 155 fi5(193.'?).— A phytotoxic substance appears to be 
diuresis with increased NaCl outqut when given altmc or present in the stomach washings as well as in the serum 
with novasurol. Paraldehyde produced a similar effect, and spinal fluids of iialients with pernicious anemia (cf. 
Na phciiobarbital caused a fall iii water and NaCl excre- C. A. 24, 2799). The degree of toxicity is indurated by 

lion, but when given with novasurol a marked diuresis the phytotoxic index, the ratio of increment in the length 

followed with a great increase in NaCl. Pituitrin exerted of seedlings of Lu^nus alhm grown in media contg. 
a protective action in novasurol iioisoniug even up to 7 the stomach washings to that of nonnal .siH*dliiigs. The 
(lays after the administration of the iiova.surol. This stouiai'h washings obtained from nonnal persons and 
piotcctivc action was shown also by paraldehyde, Na 5 patients with gastric carcinoma and various gostro- 
i)urbital and Na phciiobarbital. G. H. W. Lucas intestinal disorders (exclusive of pernicious anemia) have 

The wcotic reenforcii^ action of yohimbine, quinine, a phytotoxic index of 0.80. The washings from cases of 

cinchonine and ergotamine. Shigcxi Yauianchi. Folia tnie or essential achylia have an index of 0.H6, while 

Pharmacol, Japan. 16, No. o, .'509 24(Brevuiria 25) those from cases of pernicious anemia have an index of 

(19.T{).— While yohimbine, (iiiiitinc, ('hichomiie and 0.69. E. R. Main 

ergotamine in rabbits alone show no hypnotic action. Methylene blue as an antidote for aniline dye poisoning, 
small doses combined with narcotics so iiiiTease the Case report with confinnatory experimental study. John 
narcotic action ol siicdi diugs as morphine and chloral R. W'iiltains and hrank E. Challis. J, iMh. Clin, Med. 
tliat non-effectivc doses now become clTertivc. 'Jliis ^ iq^ 1 00-7 1 (1933), F.. R. Main 

may be due to a sympathetic effect G. H. W. L. Morphine pentobarbital anesthesia for dog surgery. 

l^e action of opium alkaloids on the blood sugar of M. If Seevers. J Ijab. Chn. Med. 19, 202(1933). 
rabbits, lloliin Gyokti. Folia Pharnunol. Japan. 16, E. R. Main 

No 3. 337-50(Brcvisiria 20 7) (1933). Opium alkaloids Discussion of the so-called “acidosis-therapy** of 
n 02 to 0.05 g. pti kg. injected in the ear vein of rabbits malignant tumors. Anna Goldfeder. Z. Krebsforsch. 
mert.ised blood sugar. This iiicn’ase w^as more iiiarkid 39, 417-20(1933). E. R. Main 

with heioiiK, codiMiic, morphine and aponiorphine tliaii The influence of acidosis-producing chemical prepa- 
wilh the thebame, papaverine, narceine and uareotine. 7 rations upon the growth or disappearance of transplantable 
Pantopon produced n marked increase. One iierliaps tumors. Anna Goldfeder. Z. Krrbsiorsch. 39, 421-35 
must assume that tlie alkaloids with the phenanthrene (1933). — 'Ihe injection of CTIflCOOH in combmation 
Illicit us prodiicctl '•a more noticeable effect Jthan those with NII4CI and CaCb into tuiiior-btaring rats and iiiicc 
with tlu' isoquiiiolitic mu'leiis. Thebaine is an exception caused tlic tumors to become smaller or disappear in 
l(» this rule; it produced violent convulsions. Its action 38% of the mice and in 51% of ihe rats. The mjcctiuns 
on blood sugar may be attributed to its peculiar C linkage, were most effective if marie during Uie early stages of 
J'he action pantopon is especially interesting. tumor development. Injections of 0112100011 or of 

G. PI. W. T/iicas I alone were mcffc'ctive. E. R. Main 

Some atypical responses of rabbits to insulin. I. T. ^ The pharmacodynamic action of mineral waters, 
/(■ckwer. Am. J. PhyswL 106, 273-82(1933), — Six out Gaston Dastuguc. BuU. sci. pharmacol. 40, 532-45 

ol 40 uusclected rabbits showed marked resistance to (1933). — A review of the experiences by other authors, 

insulin. •After removal of the thyroids 2 very resistant proving the necessity of the phomiaeodynaniic study in 

rdhbiti; showed increased sensitiveness to imsulin varying addn. to the phys. and chem. analysis. A. E. M. 
li 0111 10 to 20 times, while 4 normal control rabbits showed Ergotamine and quinine in ^ucemia. G. pe Boins. 
ail increased sensitiveness to insulin of 2.5 to 4.fl fold L'ospedale mageiore Dec., \9S2i Rev. sudamericana 
after thyroidectomy. J. F, Lyman cnnol. inmnnol. quimioterap. 16, 748.— B(jth alkaloids 

The effect of atropine on adrenaline hypeiElucemia in 9 causq a decrease of blood sugar sand inhibit artificial 
rabbits, decerebrated anterior to the pons. M. C. hyperglucemia to a certain degree. However, they do 

horster assisted by A. K. Chalmers. J. Physiol. 79, not mcrease the sugar tolerance and are useless in diabetes. 

-39 48(1933). — Atropine affects the hyperglucemia which ^ ^ ^ A. E. Meyer 

r« Milts from injections of adrenaline much in the same Diabetes treatment with insulin in oil. Marcel l^Abb^, 
way as it does that which follows pontine decerebration R. Boulinaiid Daunois. Pressemed. 41, 113-15(1933). — 

or the feeding of sugar. J. F. Lyman Two prepns.Hhd no effect; one was moderately successful. 

Insulin and adrenaline. M. W. Goldblatt. J. Physiol. • The method riiow$ many disadvantages. A. E. M. 

286-300(1933). — Insulin and adrenaline produce an The effect of vagotonin In arterial l^pertension. 
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Abranit, Santcnoise and fiernai. Presse med. 41, 329-dl 
(1033).— Doses of 20-40 mg. vagotonin produce a slowly 
progr^ng reduAion^ of the arterial pressure of long 
dKirati^. It is especially effective in sympathicotonic 
hypertension. It is ineffective in nomial pressure. 

A. E. Meyer 

Insulin in oil. II. Chabanicr, C. Lobo-Qnell and K. 
Lelu. PresAf med, 41, 377 8(1933). — The oil soln. of 
insulin is of advantage only in very grave cases, where a 
continmms intake of insulin is required Local reactions 
arc prc.sent, but they are not prohibitive. A. K. M. 

Magnesium sulfate in skin diseases. J. Azpuru 
Bspafia. Rev. mid, Hondurena 1, No. 3(1930); Rev, 
suaamericana rvdocrtnol, inmunol, Quimiolerap, 16, 763-4. — 
The local applicaticm is described. A. E. M. 

Spectroscopic method for the investigation ol the action 
of poisons in the blood. Carlas L. Carhoiiuschi. 
fVfOfta med. (Buenos Aires; 1933, IJ, 1187-06. — The 
general techiug is described and the absorption .spectra of 
liitKMl treated witli the following substances are given: 
CO, NiO, CiH2f HiS, PhNOi and F salts; tlie spectro- 
scopic characteristics of methcmoglobm, hematin, hcnio- 
chromogen and hcinatoporpliyriii ore dls(*uss(.*d and also 
tlie intoxications, which may lead to the formation of 
those substances. A. K. Meyer 

Gastro-duodenal ulcer treatment with pepsin injectionB. 
M. Royer, ^c, medtnna tnUrna Nov. 17, ltKi2; Rev, 
sudamericana endocrifwl, tumutwl. quuHioterap, 16, 757. — 
The results were not satisfactory. A. K. Meyer 

The pharmacology of Mamibium vulgtre L. Rirzo 
Cath. Thesis Unto, Atx-MarseiUe (1933); Rev. suda- 
mericana endocrinol. tnmuntd. quimwlrrap, 16, 743. — 
The crystd. bitter substaiic'<‘, Marrub$tne, does not exist 
ill the fresh drug; it is probably fonned from an essential 
on. The plant contains a neutral saponin and 0.2% of 
choline. 'I'hc ext. luis a hypotetisoi action on intravenous 
application. It is effective as an expectorant end as a 
diuretic. A. K. Meyer 

Phaimaoology of anabasine. K. 1), Sargin. Khim, 
Farm, Prom. 1033, 136-8. The expts. on the animals 
indicate that this alkaloid is very similar to nicotine in 
its action. It changes the blood pressure and affects the 
intestines and uterus the same way as nicotine and its 
general effects show that it can hardly be used in therapy. 

L. Nasorevich 

Racemic lactic acid as a food. I. Its assimilation 
and toxicity in rabbits. J . A . Colla/u, J . Puyal and Isabel 
Torres. Anaies soc. espan, fts. qu\m. 31 , 672-64(1933) 
Lactic add and glucose in the blood were detd. after giving 
lactic acid to rabbits by mouth. l*er kg. of body weight 
g. of the add or of its salts produced no severe toxic 
effects. Symptoms (excitement, dy.spnea, tachycardia) 
occurred when the Uctic add content of the bkxKl ex- 
ceeded 260-2.50 mg.%. PL M. Symnies 

The influence of panax gmeeng on serum caldum and 
potassium ions. II. The effects of convulsants on 
serum calcium and potassium ions of noimal rabbits, 
and rabbits fed with ginseng. Kind In. J. Chosen 
Med, Assoen, 23, 725-32( German Abstract 61)(1933); 
cf. C\ A. 26, 2M ; 27, 4.590. —The injection of camphor, 

picrotoxin and callciiie in dost s produdng a stimulation 
in normal rabbits increoM^s the serum Ca ion, but the effect 
oo the K ion is not decisive. Str3rchnine in stimulant oi 
oonyulsant dosage also increases serum Ca. When a 
siinilai injection is made into rabbits fed witli ginseng, 
these effects on serum Ca arc more pronounced, showing 
that ginseng acts pliannacologically additive with con- 
vidaants. S. Tashiio 

Sugar tolerance m experimental acidosis and the^ect 
of ininlin and vitamin B. Susumu Tatsuzawa. 
kmai Med, J, 51, No. 8, l-i6(P/Tig]ish Abstract 1-2) 
(1982). — The tioniial sugar-toleruncL cuivr of the rabbit 
shows the max. at 10 miii. after the glucose iujectiuii 
(4 oc. 25% solii. per kg.), and readies the tiiirmal 2*^ 3 
hrs. The rabbits fed 2.436 g. of NaHiPOi in 35 cc. 
HiO (pB 4..3) twice daily «or 3 days^bhowed a marked 
dieCurhiafic in sugai tolerance, wliich can he corrected 


by an injection of insulin, Sut not that of vitamin B 
(oryzanin soln.). Normal rabbits starved for 3 days 
show a dight sign of addosis, having also more or less 
hypergluoemia, but thdr curve is normal. S. T. 

Studies in pblorhizin. II. The relation between 
phinrtiiMft diuzesle and giucosuria In normal rabbits 
and in rabbits with disturbance^ of the liver func- 
tion. Toranosbin Onodera. Sei-i-kwai Med, J, 51, 
No. 8, 17-29(Eiiglldi Abstract 278} (1932); cf. C. A. 
27 p &S2r }. — When phlorhizin is injected Into rabbits 
subcutaneoudy, ^e period of the max. giucosuria is pre- 
ceded by that of the max. vol. of the i^ine; but with 
intravenous injection, the 2 periods coindde. In the 
latter case, however, the return to normality is quicker 
in urinary vol. than in that of urinary sugar. The dis- 
appc^ancc of giucosuria in repeated phlorhizin injection 
requires a loti^ time than iu a single injection. When 
phlorhizin i.s injected into rabbits, the liver of which is 
previously damaged by p or pelilmii, the disappearance 
of giucosuria takes a longer time than when a similar 
injection is made to normal rabbits, m. Glutathione 
content of the tissues of phlorhizinized rabbits, /bid, 
30-7(£nglish Abstract 3). — The av. reduced glutathione 
contents of the nonuol rabbits are: liver 0.2424, kidney 
0.0823, suprareuals 0.0193, musdc 0.0424, spleen 0.1249, 
testides 0.(X196, lungs 0.058 and heart 0.(1320%. The 
av. reduced glutathione contents of tissues taken at the 
max. period of phlorhizin giucosuria are as compared to 
that of the normal: liver 11, kidney — 1.0, miisde 
“ 2.4, heart - 4.0, .spleen -f21, testide 4 60.8, lung 
4-22.0 and suprarenal M05.4%. The av glutathione 
contents of tissues taken fnmi the animal recovered from 
plilorhirin iutoxicatiou sliow some increase oi'ei normal 
ill all the tissues. S. Tashiro 

The role of diiodotyrosine in hyperthyroidism. Alex- 
ander B. Gutman, Lawrence W. Sloan, h'thel B. Gutman 
and Walter W. Palmer. J, Ant. Med, /Irw. 101, 
256-9(1933). — ITairty caftes of h3rperth)rroidisni were 
treated with diiodotyrosine liefore subtotal thyroidectomy. 
Tlie glands were analyzed for total I and thyroxine^ con- 
tents. Tlie effects on basal metabolic rate and clinical 
symptoms in this scries were compared with those of a 
series of 185 cases treated with inorg. iodides. I'he re- 
sults are interpreted as emphasizing the similarities in 
these 2 types of iodide medication. R. P. Walton 

Synthesis of pharmacologically important aminc^K 
(Kindler, IIcssc) 10. Synthesis of pliarmacologically 
important carboxylic acids (Kindler, Pcschke) 10. 

h ZOOLOCJY 

F A. GORTNFR 

The effect of increasing the partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide in the environment on tne gas exchange of Chiro- 
nomus lofyae. Otto Haniisch. Z.^'vergl, Physiol, 16. 
76-88(1932).— The R. Q. of larvae of Chironomus tbummi 
(obtained in the summer) was independent of the partial 
pressure of C()|. The amt. of respiration was const, in 
the presence of 10-30% COf and then decreased in pro- 
portion to the further increase of CO2; at* 85% CO2 it 
was about Va that found iu air. 'Pherc is a discussion 
of the concept * ‘ecological cflciericy" which is nicasuml 
by the range of COt in wliich the organism can hold its 
Biut. of respiration coubt. B. C. Bnisstetter 

Phosphatides. VIU. Fatty acids of the liver phos- 
phatides and of the Ever oil from Rana temporaria. K. 
Klenk. Z, physiol. Chem. 221, 259-424(1^3); cf. C, A. 
28, 184.- -The chanieteristic feature of the fatty adds 
from the phosphatides and oil of frog liver, in comparison 
with that of higher vertebrates, tk the low content of 
stearic add and the relatively liigh content of highly 
unsaid. acid.s of the Cm and Cm groups. External factors 
such as nutnliou and liody temp, seem to del. the natuir 
of the glycerides .stored in the fat deposit. A. W. Dox 

The fat of the fatty deposit of Rana temporaria. 1*' 
Khmk. Z, physiol. Chem. 221. 204-Wl933). -Bv 
iractionation of I he Me esters of the fatty adds, detn. oi 
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ttadr I tios., piepn. of tlie Br doivs. Of fbe uuatd. itdito, 
add crystd. of the hydrogenated acids, the pieaencc of 
pulniitoleie, lindldCj linolenlCg aradiidottle and dupatid** 
dcttik adds was Established. The palinitolelc add prob* 
ably odainaies by ^-oxidation of higher unsatd. adds 
ratW that! by dehydtogenation of palinitic add. Prog 
fat resembles the fat of freshwater fishes and. like the 
latter, occupies a positicm lutcnnediato between the fat 
of land tnammals and that of marine fishes. A. W. D. 

The hypophysis and the nitrogen excretion of toads. 
B Braier. Compt. tend. Soc. MoL 114, 80-2(1933).— 
In the toad, as in dogs, hyppphjrsectomy causes a 80% 
dc^crease in N excretion. L. £. Gilson 

The phoBphoereatine and glutafhiohe of the musdes 
of toads after hypophySectomy. A. t). Marenzi. CotHpt. 
rend. soc. biol. 114, d94-0(1983}. — In toads ablation of 
the glandular lobe of the hypophysis produces an asthenic 
synclronie, a 30% decrease in the phosphoOreatlnc and 
total P of Ihe muscles, and a decrease in muscle and 
liver glutathione. Implantation of toad hypophysis dr 
in lection of ext. of bovine anterior hypophysis ameliorates 
all these effects. L. E. Gilsou 

Action of butyletfaylmalonylurea (Soneryl) on the 
excitability of the nervous centers of seladiifins. Albert 
Obn*. C^mpt. tend, soc, biol. 114, 433-6(1933); cf. 
C A. 27, 1938, 3.^0. — ^Action of botylethylmalonyliirea 
on neuromuscular excitability [of frogs]. Ibid. 607-9. 

• L. E. Gilson 

Mineral excretion of leeches. Mmc Broconnicr- 
Favcmetidy. Compt tend. soc. biol. 114, 706-6(1933). 

L. E. Gilson 

Toxicity to trout of potassium cyanide and p-cresol in 
water containing different concentrations of dissolved 
oxygen. Bernard A. Southgate, Frederick 1\ K. Pente- 
low and Ronald Bassindalc. Biochem. J. 27, 983 5 
( 1933 ) - At low O conens. the toxicity of the cyanide 
sulns Increases rapidly with decrease in O couen. The 
same Is true lor p-cresol. Benjamin Harrow 

The production biology of the Baltic Sea. Fritz 
Ges^uc^. Naturm^^enschtiflefi 21, 649-54(1933).— A re- 
vuw of work on the plankton production in the Baltic 
I ulaled to the phosphate, nitrate and NH 4 contents 
<it diiliaent elevations and the presence of convection 
cuireiits. B. J. C. van dcr Hocveii 

Phytoplankton in the English lakes. II. The com- 
position of the phytoplankton in relation to dissolved 
substances. W. H. Pearsall. J. Ecology 20, 241-62 
( 1932 ); cf. Ibid. 18, 306 . Diatoms occur when the 
v(.itirs are richest in nitrate, phosphate and SiO| (in 
A 111 Ur and spring), 'fbe appearance of Asterionella is 
Lorrelatid with higher conens. of phosphate, nitrate and 


Ca than that of Tabtikifia UnHlMda. Msksita gtannhta 
shows a venr definite eofraation with wffters rich In org. 
matter and in Myxophyeeaei and fotSus maxima in waters 
of low Ca content. The green algae and desmids Occur 
In summer when Mtrates and phosphates are low. Des- 
mids occur particularly when Ca and the nitrate phosphate 
ratio is low. Dhtobryon appears to be favored by some- 
what higher ratios of nitrate to pho.<tphatc ; it may replace 
diatoms when the SiOi or Ca content is low in spring. 
Msrxophyceac show a general correlation with high org. 
matter, and have the ability to grow rapidly in minimal 
quantities of nitrate and phosphate. Osoiliatoria tenuis 
seems to have a higher Ca requirement than Coek- 
sphaerium kuteingianum. K. D. Jacob 

Biology of the American cookroahh (Periplaneta 
americana L.). H. Z. Klein. Z. wiss. Zool. 144, 102-22 
(1933).— The duration of the pra**oviposition period of 
Pefipkneta has a very high temp, coeff., lasting 10 days 
at 26-8**, 16 days at 24-6**, and more tlian B months at 
temps, below 20**. Other stages in development are also 
mantediy dependent on temp., some being completely 
suspended below 20**. K. V. Thimann 

Local irradiation of the Triton embryo with ultra- 
violet light. Bernhard Durken. Z. wiss. Zool. 144, 
123-62(1933). — The effects of local ultra-violet irradia- 
tion on dcvcloi>ing embryos of Triton taeniatus are largely 
limited to the surface cells, probably on account of high 
light absorption by the yolk granules. The result is a 
pigmentation of the irradiated area followed by a con- 
traction of the surface of the cell which forces out the 
contents. In the later stages of development irradiation 
kills the entire cell on whidi it falls, and the dead cell is 
cither thrown out, or, in still older embryos, remains 
within the organism without undergoing further de 
velopmcnt. K. V. Thimann 

Ecology of sand-dune beetles. H. Z. Klein. Z, 
wiss. Zool. 144, 24CK-61(1988). — ^Thc surface temp, of the 
soil largely dets. the activities of Scarabaeldae and Tene^ 
brionidac. Temps, below 11-12® at a depth of 10 cm. 
inhibit all activity. Activity begins at various temps, 
above 14®. A further increase of 7® above the min. 
leads in each case to ihe beginning of flight. K. V. T. 

Castration studies in cladocereans. I. Development 
of secondary sexual characters in radium-irradiated males 
of Dapbnia magna. Yasumasa Mori. Z wiss. Zool. 
144, 2^'316(1933) . — ^Exposure of young males of Daphnia 
magna to 15 mg. of RaBri through a film of 7 mm. of 
water causes degeneration of the sexual cells eqttiv. to 
ca.stration, together with a decrease in metabolic rate 
and some general inhibition of growth. The influence of 
sex organs on growth can thus be conveniently studied. 

K. V. Thimann 
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Proteins of Indian foodstuffs. V. Alcohol-sdluble 
protein of fdhugreek (Trigonella foenum gnecum). 
V V. SrccnivOsa Kao, B. N. Sastri aud N. Norayatia. 
J Indian Inst. Set. 16A, 85-7(1933). — ^Two prepns. of 
till prolamin from fenugreek obtained by different methods 
liiUl lu ailygthc same compn. The prolamin is characterized 
b\ ii low basic N content and high percentages of cystine 
iiul tryptophan, thus resembling the alc.-sol. protein of 

F. L. Dunlap 

Food adulteration today. C. H. Manley. J. Roy. 

Inst. 54, 214-16(1933).— SulfltcS ((foO pts. per 
t'iillioii) ill boiled swecil, cheeses colored by Sn and As, 
in baking powders, starch fillers in imtted meats, 
1 taking powders of only 1.5% available COi, are among 
6 n. many violations reported. A. L. Elder 

Concentrating liduids by freezing in a eOhtlnuotts 
process. Karl L. Ford. Food lia. 5, l29(l933).— 
if^ipmenl is described. C. R. FcUets 

How to prevent cakifig in powdeifid foods. H. Moss. 
load hid. 5, 133(1983).— COiCFOOt tod barieMgCOi gave 


best results as anticakers in table salt and in powd. sugar 
when used at a conen. of V/%%. Starch and CaSOi were 
3 of little value. The point is made that the Cai(PO0s is a 
valuable addn. to the av. human diet as a source of both 
Ca and P. C. R. Fellers 

Making up Color soluttons. J. H. Toulouse. NaU. 
Bottlers^ Cob. 81, No. 610, 55(l93d).-^ock solus, of 
certified colors for food use will support the growth of yeast 
and bacteria. Pour methods fdr maintaining sterility are: 
steam sterilization, Na beeiMoato with or without added 
dtfic ^d, EiOS and ettrk acid. The latter is particu- 
^ larly adaptable to caibonated beverages. J. H. T. 
Report of the Committee on Definition of Moisture 
Bases for Laboratory Reports. R. K. Durham. Cereal 
Ckem. 10, 465-7(1938). L. H. Ballsy 

Report of the Committee on DefinitionB of Technical 
Terms. Washington Platt. Cerool Chem. 10. 46.V4 
(1963). ^ L. H. Bailey 

Rei^ of CottUttitiee on Methods of Analysis. C. B* 
Mangdi. Cmai Ckm. 10 , 470-1(1938). h. H. B. 
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Report of the Sitbconmiittee on the Development of a 
Volumetric Copper Reduction Method for Sugar Determl- 
^tiona. J. T. Flohil. Cereal Chem, 10. 471-6(1933). 

L. H. Bailey 

Report of Committee on Testing Rye Flours. L. H. 
Bailey. Cereal Chem, 10 . 408 9(1933). L. H. BaUey 
Non-aurvival of red mold of the Monilia aitophila noup 
at baking temperature. C. B. Morison. Cereal Chem. 
10. 402(1933) The conidia and ascosporcs of this species 
of Monilta were killed at 70° exposure of 10 min. and at 60^ 
exposure of 20 min. At 50° survival was noted after 30 
min. exposure. L. 11. Bailey 

Eight years' work by the Montana Grain Inspection 
Laboratory. Clyde AIcKec, W. O. Whitcomb. W. D. 
Hay and I). M . h'eese. Mont. Agr. Kxpt . Sta.. Bull. 270. 
4 52(1933).- The protein test is considered the most 
important single, .simple test in detg. the strength of 
wheat from a ikkitig view|>oiut. There is a definite 
increase in foaf vol. as the protein increases to 15%; 
above this percentage, there is no further increase in vol. 
Protein percentage should be reported at a standard 
moisture content of wheat. The protein content of wheat 
from adjoining fields varied by as much as 2%. 

C. R. Fellers 

Effect of winter exposure in the atook on quality of 
wheat. K . K. Latmour. J. G. Malloch and W. F. Geddes. 
Can. J. Research Q. 252- 60(1933) .— Sample.s of wheat were 
cxpost*d in the stook over winter and threshed in the spring 
in 2 seasotis. These spring-threshed .samples were com- 
pared with clieck samples from the same lots that bad 
been threshed in the fall. The exposed samples lost grade 
in 50% of the cases, and decreased in weight per bushel in 
practically all ca.si*s. I'he flour yield was generally 
^icri*ased slightly as a result of the winter exposure. In 
respect t(» baking qiiahty 22% showed improvement and 
40% showed damage. The changi' in grade and bushel 
weight do not correspond very closely with changes in 
baking behaviot. J. W. Shipley 

A comparison of various harvesting methods in respect 
to moisture and grade of the grain. U. K. Lamiour, W. 
F. Geddes and J). Cameron. Can. J. Rnearch 9, ‘<86- 
501(1933). In a moisture and grade survey of gniin 
harvestecl by various tiiethu<ls in western Canada <liiritig 
the 1932 1933 season it was found tliat straight -combined 
vvheat showed a greater percentage of tough atid damp 
samples than either stook -threshed f^r swulh-conibined 
samples. Of 41)1 stook -threshed .samples 3% was tough 
or clamp; of 416 straight -combined samples 22% was 
tough aiui 3% damp; and of 21 1 swalli-conilmied samples 
8% was tough and 1% damp. With respect to grade, 
it was found that as a result of exposure to rains the a\. 
grade lowering was least foi stooked grain and greatest 
for swathH'onibiiied grain. J. W. Shiplev 

Wheat milling tests; awards and comments on R. A. S. 
show wheats, 1933. G. W. Norris, i-lgr. Caz. N. S. 
Wales 44, 602 6(1933). — Analytical data are given. 

K. 1). Jacob 

Identification of sitosterol palmitate in the ether extract 
of wheat flour. A . Dangoumau . Bull. soc. chim. biol. 15. 
1083-93(1933). Sitosterol palmitate crystd. spcmlaiie- 
oualy from coned. Kt 2 t> exts. of wheal flour. After 
repeated crystn. from AcClKt it fonned irregular hexagonal 
plates m. 96.5 Thirl y-llve references. L. E. G. 

Effect of storage upon the bread-making qualities of 
Wyoming hard wheat flours. Emma J. Thiessen. Wyo. 
Agr. Kxpt. Slu.. Bull. 198, 3 27(193.3). -An aging period 
of 1-3 months improved flour; lit tie further change occur- 
red for atrout 2 yrs. but after that deterioration set in and 
iucreasi>d rapidly to the 4-vr. tieriod. The water-absorb- 
ing power of the flour increased with age, and wa^ most 
rapid when stored in sacks. A modification of the gluten 
probably occurs during storage. K. Fellers 

Harvesting and drying rou|^ rice in California. Roy 
Bainer. Calif. Agr. Expt. Sta.. Bull. 541, 3 29(1932). 
Rice having a high moisture content dous not give high 
yields of head rice since it lacks resilience to withstanc^ 
the milling proa^ss. Such rice is be.s{ artificially dried at 
temps. Ik’Iow 100 "F. Paddy rice may be safely handled 


'I in bulk or sacks if the moisture is below 15%. Too rapid 
drying of rice at high temps, in the sun produces sun- 
checks. Sun-checking in brown rice is a fair, though not 
pos., indication as to what milling yields may be expected. 

C. R. Fellcm 

Chemical compositions of New Mexico pinto and bayo 
beans. Mary L. Greenwood. N. M. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
BuU. 213, 3-11(1933). — Twenty-four samples of pinto 

2 f leans gave the following av. percentage compn.: protein 

23.9, fat l.l, total carbohydrates 63.2. ash 3.9 and mois- 
ture 7.9. Sixteen samples of bayo licans gave: protein 
22.3, fat 1.3, total carbohydrates 65.6, ash 3.7 and mois- 
ture 7.1. Limited data indicate that the percentage of 
protein vanes inversely with the yield ot lieans. Si^fi- 
caut diflferetices in compn. among samples grown in differ- 
ent sections of the state and at varying altitudes were not 
found. C. R. Fdlcrs 

3 Baking powder. E. M. Bailey. Conn. Agr. Expt. 

Sta., Bull. 354, 762(lt)33). — Seven samples of baking 
powd. varied from 13.8 to 15.2% total CO*, and from 12.6 
to 15% of available COt. C. R. Fellers 

Baking powder. Simon Mendelsohn. Food Manuf. 8. 
415-19(1933). Recent developments in the org. chemis- 
try of baking-powder mateiials are dcscrilied. K. II. 

Action of milk and cleansing chemicals on the metals 

4 used in dairy equipment. G. Keymculen. BuU. inst. 
a^ron. sta. recherches Cembloux 2, 21. 5- 42(1933}.— Test 
pieces of (liiTercnt metfils and alloys used in the manuf . of 
dairy equipment liave been put in contact with sour milk 
and sterilized milk either sep. or joined together by a 
rivet. Preference, in the following order, should be given 
to the use of glass-enameled equipment ; stainless steels 
and Ni-Cr alloy no. 60; Al and its alloys; and Cn alloys 
nos. 58, 64 and 65. 'I'he riveted pieces proving highly 

'•> resistant were: stainless steel-Ni with Ni rivets; stainless 
steel-tinned Cu with Fc rivets; tinned Cti-Ni with Cii 
rivets and tinned C'u-tinned steel with Cu rivets. A no. of 
cleansing agents were tested and it was found that the 
cleansings should be done with the following chemicals: 
a 1-2% solii. of either a liquid or soImI prcnluct confg. 
NatCOi, NusSiOi and NaOCl for stainless steel, C'u and its 
alloys, Al alloy no 46, Ni and its allov no. 00. glass- 
^ enameled equipment; a 1 to 4% soln. of a solid product 
with a soda base and Nfi 2 Si 09 for stainless stf^cO, Cii, Al 
alloy no. 46, tinned equipment, glass-enaiiieli d equip- 
fiient ; a I -1% solii. of a special solid product which does 
not attack Sii for tinned and glass-cnaiiu led equipment; 
a 1 4% solii. i>l a solid product probably composed of 
NatCOi, NasSiOj and NaGCl for tinned equipment, Ni and 
its aUf>y no 60, .Al and its alloV’, glass-enameled i*quip' 
merit. J. K. Adams 

f Standard procedure for the bacterial analysis of milk 
A. II. Robertson. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & Markets, 
Ann. Kept. 1931, ISST 33(1932).- J'lie directions have 
been made more detailed and sp. than the Standard 
Methods of the American Public Health Assocn. 

C. R. FeUers 

Testing cow milk for pasteurization. A. Tapemoux. 
Compl. rend. soc. biol. 114, 649-52(1933) —Discussion. 

L. E. Gilson 

Thermophilic bacteria in milk pasteurized by the high- 
temperature riiort-time process. M. W. Yale and C. D. 
Kelly. N. Y. Agr. Kxpt. vSta., BuU. 630. 3 2(1(1933).— 
Counts on 125 samples of market milk showed 10 4.'V)0 
thermophiies per cc.. with an av. of lesvs than 100. The 
role of Ihest* organisms in pasteurization is discussed. 

C. R. Fellers 

Certain biological factors related to tallowiness in milk 
9 and cream. P. H. Tracy, R. J. Ramsey and H. A. Ruehe. 
111. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., BuU. 389, 579 95(1933).- -Incubation 
of milk contaminated with Cu at 68 90®F. retards the 
development of tallowiness which normally occurs in such 
milk stored at 40°F. The incubation of milk at the 
al3ovc temps, previous to contamination with Cu rolanl.'! 
the development of tallowiness. Both yeasts and bacteria 
growing in milk retard tallowiness. When milk contg. 
Cu is hcmiogenized, the tallowy flavor is less apparent. 
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Incubation of cream contg. Cu greatly improves the 
quality of the resulting butter. Oxidation -reduction 
potential measurements on milk show (1) aseptically 
drawn milk develcjps a lower Eh reading upon storage at 
either or room temp.; (2) the addn. of Cu salts 

causes the potential to rise rapidly toward the oxidation 
phase; and (<‘l) bacteria or yeast cells cause a rapid reduc- 
tion to lake place in tlie milk. Similar results were ob- 
tained with cream . The metabolism of iKicteria and yeasts , 
plays ail important role in control of tallowiiiess in dairy 
products and iirobably accounts for tlie general absence of 
tallowy flavors in pasteurized milks produet^d during the 
suuiiiier nioiitlis. Lack of iJlkcterial iiietabolism in raw 
milk probably arcouiits for tin* tendency for some pas- 
teurized milk to become tallowy during winter. 

C. R. Fellers 

Controlling ropy milk outbreaks. C. D. Kelly. N. Y. 
Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Bull. 631, ;i-lS(l»il3).- The outbreaks 
were eausi'd by types of bacteria closely resi'iiibling Aero- 
batter aerogenrs. Milk plant equipniciit may be stcriii/ed 
by the use of steam, hot water and Cl .so tliat the ropy 
milk organisms can lie controlled. C. R. Fellers 

Detecting milk powder in frankfurters and sausages. 
M. A. Meskil. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & Markets. 
/l»/i. kept. IMl, 120 ".'1(1932). --Milk powdei is bt*st 
detected by detg. lactose by the A. O. A. C. method and 
coiilirming the presence of lactost* by the osazoue test. 
A .simple test lor iiiucic acid also isViven. C. K. J«. 

Some of the factors affecting the body and texture of 
ice cream. U. K. Horrall. liid. (Purdue) Agr. Kxpt. 
Sta., Bull. 375, 3 12(1933). — PriK'essing the mix at Idfi® 
and 1S«) "1'. gave the best body and texture, while the 
l.’iO^'h. imiceh.siiig gave the [Miore.st texture. The fat 
climipiiiK, basic viscosity and time to obtain the desired 
oveirun ilecreasid as the iirocessing temp. detTeased. 
I’here wa.s very little difference m the Ixidy and texture in 
lei cream w'heu the mix was aged 4 and 24 hrs. Ice 
cream .stoied at — U)®F. liml the best Uidy and texture 
duimg a 3()-day ludding period, while that stored at 1(1" F. 
luLil tlie coarsest body and texture and developed a stronger 
stoiiige llavor. When ice cream is drawn from the freezer 
iit the hard stage, the body is snuKither and the texture 
rlosei, than if drawn at a soft stage. The smoothness of 
ICC ereani iiierea.scd with increased content of gelatin. 

C. R. Fellers 

Bacteriology of butter. V. Studies on microorganisms 
in chums. 11. C. Olson and 11. W. Hammer, la. Agr. 
L\pl. Sta., Research Bull. 159, TiO 12()( 1933) ; cf. C. il.26, 
130 ,’) — 'the agar disk method showed grt'ut variations in 
tin baeterial content of ehums in different milk plants. 

1 111 use ol NaOCl or other Cl derivs. in tlic rinsing water 
gieatly reduced the nos. of bacteria in chums. Nearly 
.ill ol tlie (il cultun*s of bacteria i.solated from chums 
pioduecd objectioiiahle changes in butter when stored at a 
temp, of 59‘*F. The iiiicnK'occi and noii-sik>rulating 
bacilli caused more .serious flavor changes than tht* aerobic 
sponiUitiiig bacteria. Rancidity was the most common 
defect noted as a ro.sult of bacterial changes in butter. 

C. R. IMlcrs 

The pn of fresh and storage eggs. S. K. I^rikson, R. E. 
Ibivden, J. Holmes Martin and W. M. Tnsko, Jr. Ky. 
\gr. Kxpt. Sta., Research Bull. 335, 359-94(1932); cf. 
C. .4 . 27, d9l8.— Pen averages gave little variation in pu, 
the greatest differences being 7.95 and 0.31. The pens 
Wile given different feeds but cijd-liviNT oil, sunshine or 
blue grass range showed no significant effect on the Pn 
of tlie eggs. Storage eggs showed greater variation, t. e., 
b 9 S.8. The av. ;^ii of yolk and white of fresh eggs was 
‘b32 and 7.02, resp. The av. Pn of yolk and white of 
‘torage eggs was 0.98 and 8.0, resp. C. R. Fellers 

Beating properties of egg white. W. C. Henry and A. 
1) Harbour. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 1054--8(1933).— 
A Mieeh. power beater with speed control was used to beat 
t’KRs to obtain vol . increase at 20® at a speed of 1080 r . p. m. 
*lhin egg white lias better initial beating i^operties than 
the thick fraction, but loses vol. on continued beating. 
The addn. of water to egg white greatly increases the 


resulting vol. after beating. Oil reduces voL under 
similar conditions. The increase in vdl. after beatix^ 
increa.ses with decreasing H-ion coii^n. of the niixt., this- 
effect becoming more pronounced above ^10. ® 

C. R. Fellers 

Copper, iron and manganese content of fish. T. B. 

Parks and E. R. Rose. J. Nutrition 6, 95 8(1933). — 
The content of Cu in lioth the fresh and salt water fish 
averaged about 2.5 mg. per kg. of moist fish. Salt water 
fish contain aliout 12% more Fe tlian tlie fresh water 
species. Species of fish with dark tissues contain approx. 
75% more Fe tlian species with light colored tissues. 
FLsh inus(*le contains small amts, of Mii, the content 
varying from 0.10 to 0.31 . The Fe varied from 3.4 to 9.0 ; 
and the Cu from 1 .4 to 4.1 mg. per kg. 'i'wenty spevies of 
fish were exanid. C. R. Fellers 

Fife hydrogen-ion concentration of oyster liquor and 
the ratio of total solids to free liquor of oystem. Kathryn 
Breen. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & Markets, Ann. Kept. 
1931, 124 7(1032).— Data obtained on 237 samples of 
oysters show that generally a high pn value is aeconipanied 
by a low free-liquor content, ami a low pn with a high free- 
liqtifir content. The value is more indicative of how 
long and at what temps, the oysUTs have been stored. 
If the pu is 5.8 or aliove, water has probat>ly been added. 
If the is less than 5.8, the dcti^ction of stnall amts, of 
water liecomes more questionable. C. R. Fellers 
Changes occurring during freezing and thawing of 
fruits and vegetables. M. A. Jo.slyii and G. L. Marsh. 
Calif. Agr. Expt. wSta., Bull. 551, 3 40(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 4319. C. R. Fellers 

Canning fruit and vegetables. Geo. Cadbury. Chem- 
istry &r Industry 1933, 885-91.— A paper discussing briefly 
the tech, aspects of the canning industry. F. L. D. 

Pectin from dried grape marc. A. Mehlitz. Kon- 
serven-lnd. 19, 320-1, 325-7(1932).— From the material 
contg. 0.5-1 .5% pectin, calcd. as Ca pcctate, only au 
impure powder contg. 14% a.sh and 31.3% of Cu pectate 
could be obtained by triple extn. and pptn. witli EtOH. 
Fermentation may have diminished its gelatinizing power. 

B. C. A. 

Citrus fruit juice. J. F. Cwper. Canning Age 13, 
408-90(1932). -The bitter taste developing in stored 
citrus juice is due to the i)reseiicc of naringin hi grapefruit 
juice and to hesperidin in the orange. The content of 
these glucasides in the fruit decreases with maturity. 
Changes in color in these juices arc due to tlic presence of 
peel oil, a certain amt. of which, however, causers the solid 
particles to remain in suspension in the juice. B. C. A. 

Tomato juice. E. M. Bailey. Conn. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Bull. 354, 791-3(1933) Tiii samples of canned or bottled 
tomato juice showed the presence of no added color or 
preservatives; the NaCl content varied from 0.29 to 0.87, 
and solids from 5.4 to 8.3%. C. R. Fellers 

Orange extracts. PL M. Hailey. Omn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Bull. 354, 7fl9 71(1933).— Thirty-one samples of 
com. orange exts. showed variations in orange oil by vol. 
of 4.1-16.2. Orange ext. should not contain less than 6% 
of orange oil. Tcrpenelcss orange ext. is prepd. by shak- 
ing oil of orange in dil. ale. or by dissolving teniencless oil 
of orange in dil. ale. It corresponds in flavoring strength 
to orange ext. C. R. Fellers 

Sugar content of fruit sirup. P. Berg. Konserven- 
Ind. 19, 313-15(1932).— The ext. content of the com. 
samples of cimi. fruit simp was 64.6-72.9%;. B. C. A. 

Methods of sirup preparation. J. II. Buchanan. Natl. 
BoUlers" Cat. 51, No. 610, 48(1933).— A review of sirup 
making for carbonated Ijcvcrages. A nomograph is given 
for caleg. amts, of sucrose and mter for sirups of varying 
densities and time tabic for sterilizing effect of citric acid 
in stored sirups. J. H. Toulouse 

Variations in arsenical spray retidue caused by ssm- 
pU^. Alice Waterhouse. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & 
Markets, Kept. 1931, 97-9(1932).— A sample of 

apples contg. spray residue was divided into 2 parts, the 
mst conristing of tlw apples showing the greafrst amt. of 
visible residue, and the second, the remainder of the apples. 
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The 20 individual analyses made on fruit from the first 
sample ^owed Hriations in grains of AssOi per lb. of 
0.005-0.06; and the^second sample variations of 0.004r> 
0.047? Variations in results on the same sample greater 
than 20-26% are excessive. Visual examn. cannot be 
relied on to give apples contg. the most As residues. 

C. R. Fellers 

Prune maturity and storage. Lowell R. Tucker and 
Lief Vemcr. Idaho Agr. Kxpt. Sta.. Bull. 196, 3-20 
(1032).— Maturity changes in the Italian prune are 
characterized by softening of the flesh, development of 
color pigments in the skiu, increase in sugar content, and 
decrease in acid content. Fimuiess is an accurate measure 
for judging the keeping qualities of prunes in storage. 
Firm prunes with a high sugar content when picked keep 
as well as prunes of the same firmness with a low sugar 
content, and also have a better flavor, l^unes keep 
tiettur if plf|pcrl in storage immediately after picking. 
In general, prunes keep approx, as well in storage as they 
do if left on the trei*. C. R. Fellers 

Prune maturity and storage. L. R. Tucker. Idaho 
State Hort. Assoc., Proc, 36th Ann. Conv. 1931, IIO-L'5. — 
Data arc* given on the sugar content of prunes at different 
stages of matmity. The ratio sugar .-pressure (required 
to rupture the fniit) gives a more clependablc measure of 
ripc*nt\ss than docs eitlicr t(‘st alone. 'Ihc russeted areas 
on damaged prunes are higher in sugar than the normal 
areas, whereas the sunburned areas are low in sugar. 

K. D. Jacob 

Maple products. L. J. Cross. N. Y. State Dept . Agr. 
Markets, Ann. Kept. 1931, 03 4(1032); cf. C. A. 26, 
808. — The Cowles malic acid method for the examn. of 
maple products gave the best results for routine work, 
i^arkcr colored maple products, in general, contained more 
malic acid and ash than the lighter colored products, 
llie chem. compii. of the various maple products examd. 
showed great variations. C. R. Fellers 

Estimation of vegetable oil in mayonnaise. J. L. 
Perlman. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & Markets, Ann. 
Rept. 1931, 118-20(1932). — In fresh mixed eggs the 
lipoids are ptesent to the extent of 37.6 time.s the av. 
lipoid p20» content. Hence, the ijerccntagc of lipoid 
PaOj, times the factor 37,6 subtracted from the total 
fat-and-lipoids value, will 3neld a reasonably accurate 
approximation of the vegetable oil ])resent in a mayon- 
naise, C. K. Fellers 

Mayonnaise analysis; special reference to its egg 
constituents. J. L. Perlman. N. Y. State Dept. Agr. & 
Foods. Ann. Rept. 1931, 101-12(1032); cf, C. A. 26, 
5363. — ^A study of several methods for the detn. of total 
fat and lecithin-pho.sphoric acid in mayonnaise revealed a 
condition of lecithin dccompn. pn\«iciit in most of the 
samples sold on the retail market, which renders a true 
cstn. of the egg-yolk content somewhat uncertain. The 
alc.-CIIClf f*xtii. method yields the highe.st fat and the 
highest lecithin-phosphoric acid values iu the fresh sam- 
ples. A new species of bacteria, B. lekHosis^ was isolated 
from decompg. egg volk, and this organism forms on 
cnz3rmc capable of decompg. lecithin. The diagnostic 
value of the lecithin -phosphoric acid detn. for ascertaining 
the fierccntage of egg yolk in mayonnaise is questionable 
in samples over 30 days old and stored at ordinary temps. 

C. R. Fellers 

Activated carbon for water treatment (carbonated 
beverages). F. S. LammcTs. Natl. Bottlers' Com. 51, 
No.<Vdl4, 68(1933). — k review, with applications to 
carbonated beverages. J. H. Toulouse 

Uring anhydrous dextrose in carbonated beverages. 
J. H. Buchanan. NaU. Bottlers' Gaz. 51, No. ^3, 68 
U033). — ^A table is given for replacement of sucrose with 
dextrose. Advantages are: Clrealfr freedom from micro- 
organisms, better body and flavor transfer, no change in 
taste because of inversion. J. 11. Toulouse 

Sulfites in horseradish. M. A. MeskiL N. Y. State 
Dept. Agr. fir Markets, yinn. Rept. 1931, 100-1(1932).— 
The A. O. A. C, method for detg. SOt is sufficiently accu- 
rate for the detfsetiem and estn. of SOt in com. samples of 


1 ground horseradish. The mercaptans present in horse- 
radirii are apparently active only in the very frerii roots 
and even then not in amts, suffiment to be misleading. 

C. R. Fellers 

The influence of time of cutting on the yield of highmoor 
meadows and nutrient content of hhmmoor hay. F. 
Brune. Landw. Jahrb. 76, 767-82(1932). — ^The nutrient 
value decreases with age after flowerii^. Data on the 

2 nutrient value and results of feeding trials of hay cut at 

various times are given. George R. Greenbank 

The effect of a varying percentage of clover in pasture 
field grass upon its cheimM composition and feed value. 
Nils Hansson. Nordisk Jordbrugsforskning 1932, 202- 
7. — ^Results of chem. analyses and digestibility tests of 
pasture field grass contg. 0.7-100% of clover show that the 
optimum percentage of clover lies between 16-20 and 40- 
50% referred to dry samples. The upper limit results 

3 from the fact that higher pcicH*rttagcs have an unfavorable 

effect u}>on the digestioti of the animals, and upon the 
coTLsistency of the butter, while at lower ])eiccntagcs the 
feed does not contaui the necessary min. of digestible 
albumin. II. C. M. IngebiTg 

Ensilage competition — ^Hills District. R. Hill. J. 
Dept. Agr. S. Australia 37, 64-9(1933). -('hem. analyses 
are given of 12 ensilage samples prepd. from different 
plants and treated under different conditions. The 1120 
^ content varies from 69 to 82% but is standarilized at 75% 
for purposes of companison of the products. M. S. A. 

Edible fish meal. Its composition and value with 
instructions for its use in feedhig cattle, swine, sheep and 
poultry. Rodney DcLisle. Brit. Columbia Fisheries 
Dept. Victoria 80 pp.(1930). — A comprehensive review. 
In general, fish meal is a good souice of piotcin and 
minerals. C. R. tellers 

■» 

Waste-disposal systems in food plants (Fielder) 14. 
Detn. of sulfurous acid [m dried fruits] (Nichols, Reed) 7. 
Removal of spray residue from cainiiug peaches (Flank) 15. 
Starch and bread making (Katz, van Itallie) 28. Re- 
covering protein fioin press cake (Uo/anov, Sniiinova) 27. 
Inhibiting effect of certain substances on the oxiilatioii of 
sulfurous acid [in dried fruits] (Mitchell, et al.) 7. Col- 
loid chemistry ol Imiled rice (Sakurada, J«'utino) 2. Detn. 
^ of F [in foods] (Wichmann, Daliie) 7. Detg. moisture 
[in flour, com, etc.] (Brit. j>at. 3tK),()9S) 13. Fats and 
oils [lard, bi*ei fat] (Biit. pat. 396,971) 27. Centrifugal 
sepu. of .starch and gluten (U. S. pat. 1,933,119) 1. 
Drier for milk (U. S. pat. 1,933,819) 1. 


Food product. Camille Groll and Edouard Stiniimann. 
Fr. 749,742, July 28, 1933. A food contg. yitamhi C, 
7 suitable for children, is made by introducing into fmshly 
condensed and sugared milk plants such as cie.ss grown 
mider perfectly steriUzed conditions. The seeds ate 
freed froifl bacteria and grown on a sterilized absorbent 
material such as felt or sawdust and spriukled with 
sterilized water in a sterilized atm. 

Food preparatiouB. “Tres” Gy6gyszer-Vcgy6szeLi Ipari 
4s Kercskedelmi R. T. Biit. 390,150, Aug. 3, 1933. 
Gluten or glutinous products arc made from the* setd 
^ kernels of the carob bean tree or of related plants of the 
groups Mimosoceae and Cacsalpineaceae, or the st'pd. 
germinal substance thereof, by methods similc^r to those 
used in making such products from wheat, e. g., kneading 
with H2O. Bleaching may be effei*tcd hy ti eating tlu 
raw material or glutinous inroducts with dU. acids, e. g., 
citric, tartaric or oxidizing agents," s. g., hypochlorites, 
Na p-toluencsulfonchloroamidc, peroxides and salts. 
9 The wet gluten ext. may be intevnitteiitly sterilized or 
dried at room temp, or in vacuo at 40-^ and subse- 
quently grotuid. Food prepns. may be made by baking a 
paste of the gluten to which flour, albuminous food, 
cellulose, starch or gluten denatured by heating may be 
added. Cf . C. A . 27, 4320. 

‘'MolasBes-cake*’ flour. John D. Duff and Louis F. 
Dietrich (to P. Duff & Sons, Inc.). V. S. 1,931,892. 
Oct. 24. Molasses and a shortcumg are fintt mix^ and 
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heated together to produce an emulsion in which the followed by churning, drawing o£f liquid, salting and 

shortening is mel^ and thoroughly incorporated with the working. App. is described. ' 

molasses, dour is then added while heating, and the Apparatus for prepa^ig fresh fruits such as apples m* 
resulting dough is reduced to a dry powd. condition and a pears for the marker bv spraying with solutionB suldi as 

dry gasifying agent such as^aHCOt is added. those of cleansing agents to remove toxic spray residues. 

Pieserviog bread, etc. Ktabllssemcnts J. J. Cariiaud Douglas C. M^irris and Leonard O. Cockrill (to Brodex 

& Forges de Basse-lndrc. Brit. 396,684, Aug. 10, 1933. Co.). U. S. 1,9.32,827, Oct. 31. Various structural and 

In preserving bread, etc., thi* dough is mixed with a opi*rativc details an* described. 

hygroscopic sul>stancc, e, g., glyaTol, glucose, MgCh, ^ Retarding damage by mold growth of fruits and vege- 
and baked in a container onto which a cover is clinched, tables. Hugh F. Kippey (to LatickvS T^aboratorics, Inc.), 

'rhe cover is completely sealed by soldering while the U. S. 1,936,599, Nov. 14. After harvv.sting, fruits or 

container is hot and the container is again heated and vegetables such as apples, etc. (substantially free from 

allowed to cool slowly. poisonous si>rav residue), are treated with an aq. soln. 

Food product* from milk solids, etc. Frederick S. eontg. at least 2% of Nasr 04 . 

Beverley (to Kraft -I’hcnix Cheese Corp.). U. S. 1,931,- Clarifying grape juice by use of pectie enzymes. John 
813, Oct. 24. A i)roduct of euffiolcTitly solid cousistei^ J . Willaman and Zollaii T. Kertesx (to Rdhni 3 e Haas Co.) . 

to be served with a knife without crumbling or shattering U. S. 1,932,83.3, Oct. 31. The juice may U* treated with 
comprisi's milk solids (cotilg. the albumen in substantially 3 enzymes from Aspergillus niger or the like. , 
its natural chemical condition) about 66, watei about 15 Jelly preparations. California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
and siigat about 20%. Bril. 390,719, Aug. 8, 19.33. A confectionery jelly prepd. 

Device for estimating the fat In milk, etc. Flrina Carl from sugar, pectin and siifiicieiit citric, tartaric or other 

Zeiss. Ger. 577,577, June 1, 1033. acid to make it tart is rendered slow-setting by adding a 

Antirachitic milk. Gustav Kerstcu and Otto K. small quantity of a sol. salt of a strong base and weak 

Schultz. Ger. 577,631, June 1, 1933. This is prcjKl. by acid, e. g,, NaOAc, NaiC(»8, NaliCO*, Na citrate, 

bepg. the cream, subjecting this to an ultra-violet irradia- **^luble coffee." Louis G. Copes, Catl U. llaurand 
riou, and liually mixing the iiiadiated cream with the and Emily Kellogg (to The Best Foods, Inc.). U. S. 
skim milk. ^ 1 ,932,709, Oct. .31 . Giecti coffee lieans arc preheated at a 

Rotaiy drum apparatus suitable'^ for drying milk, etc. temp, above about 9.5'" and below the roasting temp, for a 

Jurgen Braback. U. S. 1,9.33,900, Nov. 7. Various sufficient time to render insrd. in water those sutistances 

stiuctiiial and operative details arc dc.scribed. which would lie made insol. bv the subsequent evapij. and 

Emulsifying appliance for the production of artificial roasting of the water ext. The preheated coffee is tlien 

cream, etc. Leonard W. Ta>lui and Thomas N. Osborne extd. with watei, the ext. is filtered and dehydrated, and 

(tiading as Tayloi & Osborne). Brit. 390,985, Aug. 17, the tesidue is roasted. 

19.33. Coffee extract. Louis G. Copes (to The Best Foodi^ 

Homogenizi^ apparatus, especially for making cream- ^ Inc.). U. S. 1,9.3.3,049, Oct. 31. Crushed raw coffee 
like compositions from milk and butter or butter sub- tH*ans are extd. first with cold water and then for a short 

stitutes. Frederick J. Clarke and Samuel G. Clarke* time with hot water; the extracts thus olitaincd arc 

Brit. 390,014, July 25, 1933. combined, cvapci. to dryness, and the residue is roasted. 

Coloring butter, etc. Carl von Kanet. Swiss 102,130, Metallic hig^-pressure container suitable for use In 
Aug. 10, 1933. Butler, margarine and other fats or oils carbonating beverages. Kurt W. H. Barthelnu^ (to K. 
aie culoied by an ext. of O^xa orellana tinted with turmeric. Barthelmes Mfg. Co.) . U. S. 1,933,135, Oct. 31. Struc- 
Oleomorgaiine or butter substitute. Arthur K. Sey- tuial features, 
niour. U. S. 1,934,564, Nov. 7. Melted edible oils arc Animal food. C'onimanclitairc Vennootschap Onder dc 
mixed with milk at a temp, slightly lielow the solidifying 6 Finiia P. H. Kaars SijiwsteijTi. Fr. 749,695, July 26, 
teiiii). of the oils to produce an emulsion in which a slight 1933. Colloidal I'V oxide (eontg. about 60% FejOi) is 
nsi* m temp, due to release of the latent heat of fusion of added to animal foods. 

the oil niixt. is then peimitted; the emulsion thus formed Poultry feed. Ernst Habcrli. Swiss 161,303, July 1, 
IS solidified or ciystd, while the temp, is so raised by com- 19351. A nutritive food esiiecially for poultry, is |)repd. 
liiiuiig it with cold ripened skimmed milk; the liquid is by treating casein with a Ca compd. and mixing the 
cliuined off; warm xipcneil milk is added to the crystals, pioduct with foods such as bone meal, fish meal, grain, etc. 

13- -GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
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Cross section through the inorganic heavy-chemical 40/(0.01 + i/© y/Jhi) (cu. m./cu. in. hr.), where % - 

industry, 1932-3. Bruno Waeser. Chem.^tg. height of vapoi space and i/w height of liquid level 

354-5(1933). ^ ^ ^ ^ E. H. above the vapor inlet. These formulas arc valid for atm. 

Determination of tiie hanlneai of tec hni ca l adsorbents, pressure only. For other piessures Rv must be multiplied 

hraiiz Krezil. /. ges. Schif^s^Sprettgstofw. 28, 362-4 |,y the pie.s'jiire roeff. /. Charts are presented which 

'1933).- Methods are described for testing adsorlients, * relaU* Rw and (/ X Rv) directly. When the vapor is 
^iieh as charcoal, for resistance to abrasion or cnuiibling introduced above tlie liquid level these formulas cannot be 

pressuai*, impact, friction and heat. A. L. Kiblcr used; an empirical value of 7600 (cu. m./cu. m. hr.) 

Flow of fluids in conduits. L. D. WUliums. Ind. has to lie used for Rv, which is corrected for other pres- 

I’lig. Chefn. 25, 1310-19(1933). — ^The methods of calcg. .sures in the u.sual maimer. Exptl. results in graphic form 

itressiiic drops accompanying the flow of fluids in conduits are presented fot the relations between load and vapor 

«uesiiiniiiaiized and reduced to simplest form for engineer- .space, moisture content of vuiKir and load, load and 

mg use. L. W. T. Cummings pressure, and load and concii. of liquor. Ihe liquids 

Investigation on evaporation and the application of the 9 tested were pure IlaO, and coins, of various conens. of 
test results to evaporator construction. Heinrich Vurkauf. NaOH, Na^^i, Na 2 CO| and NaCl. Sample ealens. are 

‘ hem, App, 20, 13-15, 83-6(1983). — Investigations of made and diagrams of various types of construction are 

vanoiis operatuig and design factors showed that the presented. Karl Kammcrmeyer 

^^apn. of liquors is affected by the vapor cpacc height. The load capacity of the surface of boiling liquid m the 
thr lu ight of the liquid level above the steam inlet and the evaporation mmeas. Martin Strflbin. Chem. App. 19, 

l>t(*ssurc. For a fixed vapor space the expression for the 446-7, 157-61(1932).— A math, treatmcntqof the devia- 

allowabk load is: Rv * Rvi + 1/(1 + l.lHw)^* where tions from the ideal evapn. process and of the equll. of 

K\ hsfr the dinien#Sr>tifs cu. m./cu. m. hr.; Rvi 600 -h suspension for the entrained water partides in the vapor 
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stream. The detn. of the position of the limit plane of 
suspended partic^*s is an indication of the required height 
6f free vapor space oV^t the Hqui<l and shows that the free 
vapol* space requirement inm-ases raindlv with incieasing 
load and increasing sj). vol. of the vaptn’. Neither the 
wt. % moisture, content of the vapor nor the heiglit vajHir 
space is affected by the sp. gr. of the vapori/iiig liquid. 
The following eqiiathnis are deiived (1) f<»r the velocity of 
rising va})or Cv *« tf/' X v) X /')» where il — wt. 

eva}^., i» «■ si>. vol., F » cross-sect lonal area, (2) fwthe 
limit diam. of the siisiKiided fiarlicles (.sphen’s), d 
G/4(V* (2g X V y. t?\), where « sp gr. of liquid, (2) 
for the fMisition of the limit plane of the siisfiended putlicles 
h *■ Cv^/2g; (•!) foi tlie nioistiiie content of the vaiior 
which can lie expected x *= O.tKKll \/U^ where G' =• 

G/F and ffi) toi the vajiui sjjace for vertical evaporators 
V* *- lisjitl results lot water and MeOH 

at variiMis pgessuies me presented. S*ven lefereiices. 

K. Kaninieriiievcr 

Surface extension of liquids in gas washing L. l^iatti. 
KoUoid Z, 65, 122 ()(l'.Ki3). Patent review, sulwlivided 
on the fiasis ol (a) uninterrupted prodiictum ol new sur- 
face, (/;) small liquid drops, (c) change of surface tension 
and viseosity of absorbent. Arthur Fh isc'her 

A study of entrainment in a forced-circulation evapo- 
rator. Oren C. Cessna and Walter L Badger Am. InU. 
Chem. hng., Roanoke Meeting, Dec., 1933 (preprint) 

22 pp. -'riie cntraninient of licpior by the vapor in an 
evaporator of the fonvd -circulation type w'us studied 
and the relation between the quantity of liciiior earned 
by the vapor and the conditions niamtained within the 
evaporator was detd. The amt. til entrainment in a 
^rccd-iMrciilatiou evaporator when using a non -foaming 
liquid is given bv the equation E *■ (p/p')*^^(pmvVp Vl' *)• 
The X' funetion in general follows the form I’f the plot 
shown in the tiuper. 'I'he actual values given lor the 
function, however, apply only for a liquid with a surface 
tension and visco.sity cssmitially the same as thosi* of 
water and for an evaiwrator whose dinunsions in the 
vicinity of the deflector have the saint' nlution as those 
tif Uie evaporator used in this study aiitl slmwn in graphs 

C. L. Mfiiitell 

The isothermal flow of liquid layers. C. M . Couptr, T. * 
B. Drew and W. 11. McAdams. Am. Inst, Chem. Eng., 
Kounoke Meeting, Dec., 1933 (preprint) 12 pp The 
use of wetted-wnll towers in eonnectitm with sneh prtK'- 
esst's as absorption, rectification and hiiimdiiication 
lends importance to tlie relationships that describe the 
motion ol thin layers of ]i(]uid flowing undt'r the action of 
gravity over wetted surfaces. The radii of curvature 
of these surfaces an- usually so great relative to the thiik- 7 
ness of the fluid layer that the problem is essentially tliat 
of a broad, shallow, open stream on a flat plate. 'I'lu paper 
is an exptl. study over the velocity ranges below those 
usually met by customary hydraulic equations. The 
exptl. method is outlined and the data are compared with 
theoretical formulas. C. L. Muiitell 

The development of air conditioning in industrial, resi- 
dential and public buildings; its effect on human beings, 
the factors which enter into its design. 1*. L. Davidson. ^ 
Am. Inst. Chem. Eng.f Roanoke Meeting, Dec., 1933 
(prcnrinl ) (U) pp. — 'I'he paix'i discusses the history ol an 
conditioning, its application to the textile industries and 
rayon, the tobacco industries, the maniif. of asliestos, 
cciamics, fo»id jirodiicts, fruit liix'iiing, the packaging of 
effervescent salts and the mainif of rope. Investigations 
on the effect on health, comfort and iflicicncy arc re- 
viewed. The major share of the pajHT ticats of qiesign 5 
problems of air conditioning, the '»ouice and nature of the 
heat load, and typical air-cnnditioning eqiiipnienl, with a 
prediction of the ftituie of air conditioning. An extensive 
bibliography is included. C. L. Mantell 

Duet deposits from commercial operations. A. Quin- 
tana y Mari. Quim, e inti. 10, 241-4(10.'i2).— Souri'cs,, 
compns., and toutine ph>s., microscopic and chem. tests 
are described briefl> . E. M. Sy mines 


« 

Azeotropism in technic. L. Piatti. NiiroceUulose 4, 
150-411(1932). — ^A review. E. M. Symmes 

HydMen as a tranamitter of energy. Gerhard Voss. 
Arch. Wnrmevnrl. 14, .201-2(1933); cL C. A, 22, 2114.— 
V. givi‘S a brief description of a compact plant for generat- 
ing 3.2 cu. 111. per hr. of Hj clectrolyticaUy at 200 atm. 
The voltage is less than at ordinary iircssure and the 
energy eflicicncy ie 72%. Engines using H2 have high 
comi>rcssion, efficiency and capai'ity. With Hs and 0| 
(with Wat IT in the cylindiT to keep the temp, down) an 
engine without exhaust can be made, suitable for enclosed 
places. Hydrogen may also be used to help out in gasoline 
motors. Ernest W. Thiele 

Heat transfer in jacketed vessels. ^ Basil Hcostie. 
TntL Chefnist 9, 371-2, 280(1923). E. H. 

Heat transfer by condensing vapor on vertical tubes. 
C. G. Ku-kbride. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., Roanoke 
Mt'eUng, Dec., 1933(prej)rint) 17 pp. — Since the literature 
contains so little informfllion on condensation on vertical 
tiitx's and on liituid fi]m.s flowing down vertical surfaces, 
il was dt'cided to inve.stigale this subject and attempt to 
develop a reliable method for predicting heat-transfer 
I'oeffs. lor vapors condensing ou vertical tubes. Data 
were taken on film thicknesses and were correlated by 
means of an eciuation develo|H'd by dimensional analysis. 
By using the information on film thicknesses and data 
oil lu'at-transfi'r rates available in the literature, a method 
was develoi>ed which uuparently has cousiderable merit. 

C. L. Muutell 

Heat transmission by condensing pure and mixed 
substances on horizontal tubes. C. G. Kirkbride. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 25, 1324-21(1923)- Data arc reported ou 
beat tninsinission by condensing benzene and complex 
bydnx^arboii vapors outside a single horizonlsd tube. 
Condeusation was eilected from satd. and superheated 
conditions in the absence of uoncondensable gas, in the 
presence of steam, and in the presence of a uoncondensable 
gas, N*. Methods of predicting the heal -transfer coeffs. 
under the.se conditions are presented. Data are also 
given for heat transmission to fluids flowing inside tubes in 
turbulent and viscous motion. L. W. T. Cummings 

Steam film heat-tranafer coefficients for vertical tubes. 
G. M. Ilebbard and W. L. Badger. Am. Inst. Chem. 
Eng., Roanoke Meeting, Dec. 1933 (preprint) 21 pp. - 
The larger part of the available data on heat transfer 
through films of condensed steam has been observed with 
hori/ontal lubes. Only a few workers have investigated 
the films on vertical tubes. Some empirical relations have 
lH*cn established, but generally, the effort has In'en made to 
compare the data with some one of the llu'orclical equa- 
tions that have been derived by W. Nusselt. l^'or vertical 
tubes, observed values of the steam film ciK'ffs., ranging 
from 20(M) to 2()(K) B. t. u., were from one-half to twice 
as large as ctirrcsjionding values calcd. by the theoretical 
equations^ Steam filnfaieffs. of hcaf' transfer, detd. for a 
l-in. O. D vertical tube over a wide range of operating 
conditions (84 runs) with practically air-free steam, do not 
check the Nusselt equation. If a const factor of 0.2513 is 
applied to this equation, all runs are within the limit of ac- 
curacy of the work for the greatest individual deviation 
(approx =*=5%), and within 4 0.33% for the av. of all 
runs. A similar relation is shown to lie possible with the 
data of a parallel investigation. The cause of the devia- 
tion of the present coeffs. from other results ia probably 
due partly to a layer of Fc oxide on the evaporator tube, 
partly to the use of a longiT tube than was heretofore 
employed, and partly to less accurole methods for wall- 
temp. mca.surcment used in all previous work. 

C. L. Mantell 

Chemical warstuffa and fhetf future development. 
Beck. Suddeut. Apoth.-Ztg. 73, 681-8(1933).— An 
address descriptive of the various devices and materials 
(app. and chemicals) employed during the World War. 

W. O. E. 

Protection from gas attacks by air. H. Giiamm. Sud- 
dfut. Apoth.-Zt^. 73, 688-91 (1933) .—An address sug- 
gestive of oertam precautions indicated during war gas 
attacks. W. 0* E. 
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PrescriptionB for war goM intoiicationg. Hans Kaiser. 
Saddeut. Apoih.-Ztg. 73, 692-4(ia33). W. O. H. 

First provisional gas masks during the World War. 
Eugen Hohnsaengcr. Suddeut. Apoth.-Ztg. 73, 695 
(1933) . —A brief account of the 1st Ger. attempts to prep, 
a suitable gas mask during the early campaign in France. 

W.O.K. 

Water-vapor refrigeration. Paul |;iaiicd. Am. Inst. 
Chem. Eng.t Roanoke Meeting, Dec., 1933 (preprint) 20 
pp. — The development of water-vapor retrigeration 
clepcndej^ on the development of compressing units capable 
ol sweeping very large vols. of low-density vapor. These 
have taken 2 forms : the steam jet bcHistcr and the centrifu- 
gal compressor The paper describes these units, gives 
their charactenstic.s and applications, with illustrations 
and charts. C. L. MaiiteU 

The drop-wise condensatiem of steam. W. M. Nagle 
aiui T. B. Drew. Am. Just. Chem. Eng., Roanoke Meet- 
ing, Dec., 1933(ptcprint) 38 pp. — The investigation was 
undertaken to explain olxservations made during a study 
of the water-.side coelT. of heat transfer in a falling-film 
eundensei. During 12 hrs. of continuous operation the 
capacity of the eotidenscr was repeatedly found to iii- 
cTcase about fi0% fioin an initial value of approx. 90 lb. 
of steam /( hr. )(sq. ft.) to 146 lb. of steam / (hi .)(sq. ft.), 
although theie was no corresponding change in the operat- 
ing coiidition.s imposed upon the app. The caii.st' of 
this hehavioi was proved to lx? a^i increase of the steam - 
side coc'ff. of heat transmission. UesullH of others indi- 
cated that the change might lie a.sscx'd. with a shift from 
him to drop-wise condensation. Exptl. work with various 
app. and metallic surfaces was made, 'rhe heat-transfer 
coeff. oi drop-wise couden.sation is many times larger 
than tilni-wisc condensation. App. is desciilx^d in detail. 
MethmKs are given by which drop-wise condi iisation 
a as made to take place. C. L M ant ell 


Heat dissipation of heated wires and pipes in a current 
ot air (Hilpert) 2. 


Chemical reactions. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 749,791, 
July 29, 1933. Kxotheniiic chem. reactions, ])aniculariy 
ill the gaseous or vapor phase, are carried out in nanow 
spaces, c. g., annular spacer lontied between concentric 
iLiIxs The spaces have a thickness below 2.6 cm., and 
preferably 12 2.5 mm. An app. is descrilx'd. Ct. 
( . A. 27, 4323. 

Gaseous reactions. Ia' Carlxuic. Fr. 760,094, Aug. 3, 
1933. Ciases or vapors aie caused to react by passing 
ilietii, mixed or not with moist air, through a buttery, the 
pus. electrode of which is composed ot very porous active C 
and which works in a continuous or iiiteriiiitteut manner 
oil an exterior circuit of low resistani'e, or the gases or 
Y.ipurs traverse ai^ cleclroly/er, jLhc cathode of which is 
composed of porous active C. • 

Liquefying gases. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz 
Mar^u, inventor). Ger. 677,834, June 6, 1933. Coii- 
(Itsisablc gases in gas nuxts are liquefied by compressing in 
several stagi^s, removing the heal developed by com- 
jm^ssion, and subjecting to a cooling agent. 

Liquefying gases such as sulfur dioxide. Ralph H. 
McKee. U. S. 1,932,903, Oct. 31. The gas is dissolved 
111 «i sinyig sola, of a .ssdt such as KCNS in which soln. the 
gas IS iiuire sol. than in water; the salt soln. is heated tfi 
I \pel the dissolved gas, the latter is dried by contacting it 
with liquefied gas, and the dried gas is cooled. App. is 
(U ^crib^. 

Purifying liquids. Jacques R. Anger. Fr. 41,708, 
Mar. 29, 1933. Ad^n. to 711,664 (C. A. 26, 2001). 
I'locculation of the impurities is caused by the presence in 
tlx liquid of conducting elements acting on the charge of 
t he colloidal particles, which become agglomerated and are 
deposited by their wt. Various forms are descrilied. 

Distilling liquids. Ma.sdimenbau-A. •G. Golzem- 
i •rimma. Fr. 749,496, July 25, 1933. In distg. liquids 
coiitg. ga.ses, such as worts for the manuf. of BuOH, acc- 
tonq and £tOH, the mixt. of vapors and gases axe con- 


densed in more than one step, e g., in one or more con- 
densers kept at a relatively high temp., and then in a 
**gas separator" at a much lower temp. The condensate 
from the gas separator is preferably returned to thqdistiL 
column. 

Concentrating, distilling or beating liquids sudi as 
adds, alkalies, hydrocarbons, etc. Joseph W. Harris 
U. S. 1 ,932,405. Oct. 31 . Falling, exposed streams of the 
liquid are subjected to the healing action of an elec, current 
passed through them. U S. 1,932,406 relates to app. for 
clcc. heating of liciuids flowing as a thin sheet over fo- 
raminous material such as wire doth screen and exposed 
on both sides. 

Dispersing organic materials. James F. Moseley. 
Fr. 749,446, July 24, 1933. An insol. hydrated oxide 
having colloidal properties, particularly SiOs, is used for 
dispersing org. substances such as those used for treating 
leather, textiles or paiier, or for impregnating, finishing or 
delustering rayon. The degree of dispersivn of the SiDi 
may be modified by peptizing agents. 

Determining moisture. Charles H. W. lo^ng. Brit. 
396,098, July 31, 1933. To dot. the motsture content of 
flour, com, beet pulp, tobacco, etc., a measured quantity of 
the substance is arranged in an elec, ciicuit (a selected elec 
characteristic of which is predetd.) in such manner as to 
produce a variation in said charactcri.stic, which is ascer- 
tained from indicating means o]>enitively connected with 
the circuit and which is substantially proportional to the 
moisture content of the substance. App. is dcscrilied. 

Vacuum distillation. Cecil R. Burch, Frederick 11 
Preece and Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. Brit. 
396,206, Aug. 3, 1933. In the vacuum distn. of org 
liquids that contain substances which condense under 
pressure or when the vacuum is lowered in the rotqgy 
pump producing the vacuum a tulie or chamber is intcr- 
jxised between the distn. system and the pump, the surface 
thereof ticing heated to such temp, that the condensable 
substances are decompd. into solids and incouden.sable 
gases. App. is descrilkd. 

Recovering volatile substances by use of solid absorbent 
material. Albert Godcl (to Socle te de rccberches & 
d 'exploit at ions p6lrolifi^res) . U. S. 1,934,301, Nov. 7. 
Loss of volatile substances contained in an absorption 
material during the step of drying and simultaneously 
cooling the hot absoriition material after distn. is obviated 
by effecting the drying and cooling by a gas circulated in a 
closed circuit (the gas being cixiled at a point in the circuit 
in the interior of the absorber and then conveyed Ixick to 
the absorlxmt material). App. is described. 

Resolving oil-water suspensions and loose emulsions. 
Harmon F. Fisher (to Petroleum Rectifying Co. of Calif.). 
U. S. 1 ,932,(K)3, Oct. 24. The emulsion is passed between 
two relatively moving bexiies such as intermeshed gears one 
of which is preferentially wetted by one phase of the 
emulsion and the other by the other phase. App. is 
described. 

Removing acid constituents from gases. Metallgesell- 
schafl A.-G. Brit. 396,969, Aug. 17, 1933. Gases 
cxmtg. small amts, of acid omstitueuts in a gaseous or 
finely divided liquid or solid form, e. g., HCl, HF, SO 2 , 

' SOi, IINOs, SiF 4 , are caused to act on aq. suspensions of 
residues oi fossil fuels whereby the acid constituents arc 
extd. and converted to salts, principally of Al, Fe and Ca. 
Grate residues or fine dust from thc‘ combustion of brown 
coaI or pit coal may be uschI. In examples (1) a furnace 
gas contg. SOs is washed at 60*' with an aq. suspension of a 
flue dust, (2) a gas contg. HF or SiF^ is washed with an 
aq. suspension of cokt ash and (3) a gas cemtg. HCl is 
) washed with an aq. suspension of brown coal a.sh. 

OtysioUization. Appareils et ^vaporateurs Kestner. 
Fr. 41,687, Feb. 7, 1933. Addn. to 731,065 (C. A. 27, 
355). The process of Fr. 731,066 may be applied to a 
soln. of sevend salts of exothermic cryslti. or to a mixt. of a 
soln. of one or more sails of exothermic crystn. with a 
findy divideef solid product, e. g., a mixt. of NH4CI and 
KNOa, or NH«NOi and CaSOi. 

Classltfiiig diatomaceotts earth into different sizes by 
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«ir currenti. Arthur B. Cumminfi (to Celitc Corp.)- 
U. S. l»934,410«^ov. 7. Various details of app. and 
operation are described. 

Diyiiig in molds. J. D. & A. fi. Spreckles Investment 
Co.^ Bnt. 395,903, July 27, 1933. In mcildiiig solid 
bodies from granular material, particularly sugar, a 
cementing liquid (sirup) i.s poured on the granular material 
in the mold and a gas, e. g., dried, heated air, is passed 
through the mass to distribute the liquid throughout the 
material, remove excess liquid and dry the mass. App. 
is describe. 

Drying air. Bernard II. Wilsdon and Leonard W. 
Burridge. Brit. 390,439, Aug. 4, 1933. The air in an 
enclosed .space, s. g., a showcase, shop window or picture 
frame, is prevented from becoming too moist by contact 
with a mixt. of solid compds. which contain H9O of enystn. 
and exhibit aq. vapor dissocn. pressures Mow those at 
which molds and fungoid growths vegetate, s. g., MgS04.- 
611,0 and MgS04.7H,0, ZnS04.6H,0 and ZnS04.7H,0 , 
CuSO 4.3H,0 and CuS04.5H,0, FeS04.6H,O and FeS04.- 
7H,0. 

Filtering air. Society italiana Pirelli. Brit. 305,918, 
July 27, 1933. Air is rendered respirable by removal of 
aerosols in filters employing a loose mass of mingled fibers, 
other than the fine “vegetable wckiI** of reeds, etc., inti- 
mately mixed with inert powd. substance. Wool, cotton 
waste, hemp waste, wood pulp, rayon waste and(or) 
aslxrstos may be used mixed with talc, cork and(or) 
ebonite dust. 

Conditioning air by heat exchange with a cooling me- 
dium such as water. Jesse H. Davis and Samuel M. 
Anderson (to H. F. Sturtevant Co.). U. S. 1,932,513, 
Oct. 31. Various details of app. and operation are 
described. 

%se of exhaust steam from a steam engine for heating 
water, etc. Maynard D. Churdi (to Moore Steam Tur- 
bine Corp.). U. S. 1,932,574, Oct. 31. The steam is 
i'Otidensed by 2 independent streams of water or other fiuid 
and the effective action of one of the streams is coiitnilled 
to regulate the outgoing temp, of the other. App. is 
described. 

Heat-transfer medium. Heriiert W. Daudt and John 
E. Cole (to E. T. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,933,166, Oct, 31. A pnaluct suitable for use in re- 
frigerating systems comprises a coinpd. of S, O and F, 
such as SOtPf or SOFf. 

Use of merciiiy vapor for heat transfer in operations 
such as chemical reactions or distillation. Crosby Field 
(to Chemical Machinery Corp.). U. S. leissue 18,993, 
Nov. 14. A reissue of original pat. No. 1,810,912 {C. A, 
25, 4950). 

Manipulating drums containing material such as carbon 
dioxide under pressure. Franklin B. Hunt (to Liquid 
Carbonic Corp!). U. S. 1,933,060, Oct. 31. Various 
details are given relating to transfer of the material under 
pn*ssure from one receptacle or chamber to another, as in 
gasifying solid C(X. 

Use of solid and liquid carbon dioxide in cooling, freez- 
ing and carbonating liquids, etc. Justus C. Ooosmann 
(to American Dryice Coiqj.). U. S. 1,933,256-7 8, 
C)ct. 31. Various features of app. and operation are 
described. 

Antimony trifluorodichloride. Robert K. McNary (b> 
Frigidairc Corp.) . U. S. 1,934,943, Nov. 14. A compd. 
of the fonnula SbF}Cl« is formed by the action of Cl on 
SbFt and is a viscous liquid suitable for use as a catalyst in 
fluoration of halogen dcrivs. of aliplialic hydrocarbons. 

Gas masks. Rudolf Wcichert. Brit. 396,904, Aug. 
17, 1933. 

Filter boxes for respirators. Bemhatd Drager. Brit. 
396,323. Aug. 3, 1933. 

Respimto^ filters. Erwin Thaler and Clora-h'alirikate 
CloctU & Co. m. b. H. Brit. 396,8(V1, Aug. 17, 1933. 
A filter element for use in respirators comprises sponge 
rubber, tlto pores of which are lined with a ^as-absorbing 
substance, preferably by kneading into the sponge an aq. 
chem. paste which may also contain ihoistening agents, 
powd. adsorbent, e, g., active C or silica gel, or binding. 


I stiffening or setting agents, s. g., cement, dextrin, starch, 
powd. a.sbesto8, waterglass. The rubber may subse- 
quently be vulcanized. Suitable pastes ate (1) for ab- 
sorbing acid gases, K metasilicate, or a mixt. thereof 
with KfCOi 12, active C 4, powd. cement 5 parts; (CHs)«- 
N4 or complex Zn salts, e, g., zincates or zincammines may 
be added, and (2) for absorbing NHa, CuCl and active C 
in equal parts. « 

. Impermeable suit for use in diemicol warfare. Beriah 
M. Thompson. U. S. 1,931,562, Oct. 24. Structural 
details of a ventilating de^ce, etc. 

Dielectric materials. Compagnie frangaise pour Fex- 
ploitation dos proc4d6s Tfaomson-Houston. Fr. 41,743, 
Mar. 29, 1933. Addn. to 711,858. ^ielectrics are 
composed wholly or in part of polyehloro derivs. of 
aromatic hydrocarbons, particularly biphenyl and its 
derivs. The no. of Cl atoms is preferably equal to or 
I greater than the no. of H atoms. 

Insulators. Ernest A.*Hailwood. Brit. 396,151, Aug. 
3, 1933. Insulators are made from a compn. of powd. 
resin and powd. glass molded under heat and pressure 
without the use of solvents. Coloring matter may lie 
added. 

Insulators, condensers, etc. Alexander F. Fekete. 
Brit. 396,453, Aug. 10, 1933. An elec, insulator, con- 
denser, etc., comprises a metallic armature, s. g., of A1 or 
an Al-coatcd base, an insulating film comprising an 
elcclrochcmically formcsl compd. of the metal of such 
armature, s. g., the oxide, and a metallic layer providing a 
second armature or conductor closely adhering to the insu- 
lating film. Further layers of film and metal maybe 
applied . The oxide layer, prior to coating, may be treated 
with superheated steam and may be coated with the 
metallic layer by sprairing. 

Insulating materials. Allgemcine Elcktridtats-Oes. 
Fr. 749,575, July 26, 1933. Unsapond. cellulose acetal (‘s 
contg. a small amt. of nidicals of other org. or inorg. acids 
arc used for making insulating materials. CH(21» may be 
used us solvent. 

Heat and sound insulating materials. Soc. dcs 6tab- 
lissements Wanner. Fr. 749,686, July 27, 1933. The 
material is obtained by mixing MgCOi, asbestos fibers, 
^ slag wool and kieselguhr. 

Heat-insulatiim material suitable for use at high 
temperatures. Kiissell H. Heilman (to Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co.). IT. S. 1,931,795, Oct. 24. Natural bauxite 
is processed to form monohydrated bauxite and a mass of 
pariidcs of the monohydrated bauxite in its initial moist 
condition is mixed with asbestos fiber and bentonite day , 
siinilus liquid is removed and the mass is dried. 

Light-weight heat-insulating blodcs. Erik Iluttemann 
' and Wolfgang Czemin (to Frederick O. Anderegg). 
U. S. 1,932,971, Oct. 31. A mixt. of finely pulverized 
siliceous material and a talcareous binder is formed into a 
fluid consistency with water, prehardened (as by steam 
under pressiitv) and formed into desired shapes, com- 
pletely hardened and dried to remove all water. 

Heat-insulating cement suitable for use on bridework 
or metal work of ovens, etc. Adolph V. Leufi and Leo H. 
) Roffe (to Bethlehem Steel Co.) . IT. S. 1,933,271, Oct. 31 . 
Slag wool 73, asbestos fiber 13, bentonite 6, a modifying 
clay such as “medium fat" day 7 and NofCOi 1% are 
used together. , 

Marine for continuously extruding a plastic covering, 
e. g., vulcanized rubber, upon a series of wires. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Brit. 396, (X12, July 26, 
1933. 

Oil compositions suitable for cooling and insulating in 
’ electrical apparatus. Frank M. Ckrk (to General Eke. 
Co.). U. S. 1,935,595, Nov. 14. Trichlorobenzene 
(suitably in a proportion of about 40% or less) is added to 
mineral or vegetable oils to lower the congealing point. 

Electrical insulation. Willoughby S. &iith, Henry J. 
Garnett and John N. Dean. U. S. 1,934,335, Nov. 7. 
, An insulating material suitable for use on submarine cables 
co^rises gutta-percha of low reshi content mixed with 
50% or less of a semi-solid refined petroleum product such 
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as a petfdeum jdly. Rubber alao may be added. Cf. ing color nidi as a pigmented psnoxylin ink coiitg. a 
C. A . 27, 448. solvent such as toluene to assist penetration of the lacquer 

Submarine cable insulatloa. Semens & Halske A.-O. is applied. 

Brit. 305»908, July 27, 193.3. The cables are provided Lead covered electric cable. Archie R. Kemp (tp Bel) 

with an insulation contg. a rubber mixt. consisting of Telephone Laboratnries, Inc.) . U. S. 1,935, 322» Nov. 14. 

rubber and cellulose derivs. in the preferred proportions of Structural features are described, involving an insulated 

()0:40. The cdlulosc derivs. may be ethers or esters of cable sheathed with Pb and having an outer covering of 
high mol fatty acids, f. £., cellulose laurate, sol. in the braided asbestos covered wire impregnated with a fire- and 
rubber or, especially where vulcanization is contemplated, . water-proofing material sudi as a stcann pilch conipn. 
act as fillers, s. £., benzylcellulose. Softening agents. Sheathed underground cables. Archie U. Kemp and 
e. £., mineral wax, may be added. The coinpn. is highly John H. Ingmansou (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
resistant to H|0 and has low dielec. lo^s. Inc.). U S. 1 ,935,32:1, Nov. 14. Metal-sheathed cables 

Lacquer-covered electric cables. Winters S. Johnstone are provided with an outer covering of a mixt. comprising 
(to Packard Elpc. Corp.). U. S. 1,931, ftlO, Oct. 24. **vegelable pitch" 10 40, blown asphalt 1() 16, ground 

After applying successive lacquer coatings to a cable vulcanized rubber 30-45, ground silica about 10 and 

and while some of the outer coatings are still in a soft and gilsonite or a.sbestos fillers 10-30%. Various details of 
partially dried condition, pigmented material of amtrast- manuf. are described 

14-WATRR, SEWAGE AND SANITATION 

EDWARD BARTOW 


Water supplieR. G. M. Fyfc. Surveyor 84, 29.5-0 
(1^3). — ^Av. temporary and permanent hardness for 
different types of waters are: rainwater 0, 0.3; upland 
surface 1.4, 3.6; spring 11, 7.0; deep well 12, 8; shallow ‘ 
18, 22, resp. From a health point of view there is little 
to choose between soft and hard water. Claims have 
been made that where soft water is consumed children 
have a tendency to suffer from rickets. Hard water is 
considered to be assoed. with rheumatic and gouty com- 
plaints. A. L. Elder 

Steps in the purification of the Bridgeport water supply. 
Frank C. Barrows. /. New Engl, Water Works Assoc, , 
47, 219-22(19:13). — In 1911 hypochlorite of Umc was 
used; in 1910 Cl gas replaced this; in 1932 NHj was used 
in cem junction with Cl. Improvement was marked 
Flushing of dead ends was less frequent. CUSO4 used for 
(dgae has been gn-atly decreased. 'I'hc approx. Cl dosage 
has been 3.5 lb. per million gal. water. D. K. F. 

Wakefield water supply. Robert S. Weston. J. 
New Engl, Water Works Assoc 47. 239-47(19.33). -The 
main supply, from a spring- and brook-fed lake, is supple- 
mented by excellent well water. The surface is subject 
to contamination with bacteria and microorpnisms. 
Cl, aeration and slow sand filtration produce a satisfactory 
.supply. IL K. French 

Relation of forests to the evaporating power of the air. 
Paul W. Stickel J. New Engl. Water Works Assoc. 47, 
229-38(1933). — In openings, even small ones, nearly 
twice as much water will be evapd. than liencath forest 
cover. Many interrelated factors are involved. Shade 
and temp, are the principal ones. D. K. French 

Catalyric action of mineral waters. A. Rezek and T. 
Pinter. Pharm. Monatsh, 14, 197-202(1933).-^The work 
of previous investigators is reviewed. Several waters 
are studied and the following detns. made: (1) For the 
detn. of catalysis the reaction with as suggessted by 
hresenius istised. (2) The peroxidases are detected by 
benzidine in add soln. (coned, soln. of benzidine in dil. 
AcOll jind 3% H2O2) and in alk. soln. (0.5% benzidine 
111 KtOH and 0.1% HtOi). The appearance of the green 
and blue color in aixmt 6 min. was taken as a pos. reaction. 

(3) Fc^"*’ ion was delected with thiocyanate or ferro- 
(vauide soln. after oxidation with HNOi or by means of 
iscmitrosoacetophenone according to Krdhnke and the 
Afn ion with NH4 peroxide and AgNQi according to Fcigl. 

(4) pE. was detd. by the methods of Sorenson and of 

Midiaelis. ^ H. M. Burlage 

Manganese in drinxing and industrial water. E. Nau- 
maim. Z, GesundheUstech, Stddtehyg. 25, 163-70(1933). — 
A review. B. C. Brunstetter 

Active carbon in water purification. H. Haupt and W. 
Steffens. Z. GesundheUstech. Stddtehyg. 28, 97-111(1033) 
-A review. B. C Brunstetter 

The determination ol odors and tastes in water. Gordon 
M. Pair. /. New Engf. Water Works Assoc. 47 , 24S-73 


(1933).— An unusually complete consideration of the 
problem including physiol, faclurs. Classification of 
odors, tbieshold values, the Weber Fcchncr law, tlie odor 
scale of Allison and Katz, followed by a discussion of thi' 
existing methods of determining odors and ta.stes in water. 
Refinetrieiits in equipment and technic are suggested, 
as well as the use of odor potential for recording the results. 

11. K. French 

Pipe linings and friction coefficients. Elson T. Killani. 
J. New Engl. Water Works Assoc, 47, 283-95(1933); 
cf. C. A, 27, 153. — Smooth linings make possible pipe 
of smaller diam., elimination of variations in residull 
pressure, and of troubles and problems due to tuhcrcula- 
tioii. Kate of flow is directly proportional to the value of 
its friction coeff. Relative values for various surfaces 
are given. A slight roughening will cause a great loss in 
carrying capacity. D. K. French 

Advances in kon coagulation and coagulants. E. L. 
Bean. J. New Engl, Water Works Assoc. 47, 273-9 
(1933).- -With the appearance of iron coagulants at 
» reasonable prices their efficiency has been emphasized. 
Reaction time is shorter. Effective pn range is shown from 
3.8 to 10 or higher. Mn removal is easily accomplished. 
Color removal is more effective than where A1 compds are 
used. Pure feme sulfate in granular or powd. form is 
now available. D. K. French 

Aldershot aewago-dlapoBal experiments. J. W. Ed- 
wards. Surveyor 84, 204(1933). — Ikimary piinfication 
with biris of 2-in. gage gravel, clinker and coke beds were 
‘ 58, 70 and 70%, resp. The percentage purification at 
4, 9, 12, 15, 27, 43 and 59 in. levels was 28, 16, 7, 5, 5, 
9 and 5, resp. Expts. are being made vrith a steam- 
heated sludge bed. A. L. Elder 

Development and status of ventilation tedmic. L. 
Worp. /wgwifSttf 48, W53‘ 9(1933). -A lecture reviewing 
modem air-conditioning equipment. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

> Ship fumigation at the Port of Durban. G. A. Park 
Ross. J. Roy. Samt. Inst. 54, 35-40(1933).— Ca(CN), 
dusting is us^ in oonen. of slightly over 1 to 11,0(X) or 
60-80 g. dosages per 1000 cu. ft. arc used. Compressed 
air and steam have been used to drive the gas from ill- 
vcntilated spaces. A. L. Elder 

JnstolUng waste-disposal systems in food plants. 
Fred A. Fielder. Food Ind. 5, 440-1(19^3).— Suitable 
systems are de.scribcd with figures and drawings. 

? % C. R. Fellers 

Typhoid formerly and at present. O.Solbrig. Gesundh,^ 
Ing. 56, 461-4, 474-8(1933). — The decrease in typhoid 
in various cities of Gem^y with improvement of sanitary 
conditions and water supplies is discussed, together with 
the means of spread of the disease and methods of com- 
bating it. Hables and graphs present statistics from 
* various localities of Germany and some other countries 
over about the last 60 years. M. G. Moore 
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Determination of Fc [in drinking water] (Alten, etal<) 7. i 

j. Purifying water. Hugh Rodman (to Rodman Chemical 
Co.).« U. S. Nov. 7. Water such as may 

contain substances of obj(*ctionahle smell or taste is 
rendered potable by agitating it with finely divided and 
readily su.spcnsiblc coal or coke and then sepg. the sus- 
pended solids. 

Purifying water. Max l^cnschuck. Ger. r>77,8d0, 2 
June fi, 1033. App. in which sewage or surface water is 
purified by treatment with AUCSOji as a precipitant is 
described. 

Apparatus for purifying water by active carbon. Gau ct 
assainissenient. Fr. 740,769, July 29, 193:1. 

Apparatus for purifying water by injection of chemical 
reagents into a water conduit. Harry R. Hartman. U. S. 
1,0:U,818, Oct. 24. A water meter controls a pump for 
injecting the treating agent. 1 

Water filter suitable for use with spigots. Joseph F. 
Aul)erscheL. IJ S. 1,934,169, Nov. 7. Structural de- 
tails. 

Apparatus for treating water with softening agents, etc. 
Ivaureiiz Hunkeintiller and Anton Hun ken 1 oiler. Swi.ss 
191.860, Aug. 1,1933. 

Apparatus for softening water. Win. L. O'Rrien and 
Arthur C. Zimmerman (to Duro Co.). U. S. 1,032,117, . 
Oct . 24 . Struct tiral details . 

Apparatus for softening water. Aktiebolaget Filtrum. 
Fr. 749,690, July 27, 1933. 


Base-ezdiange water-softening apparatus. Aktie- 
bolaget Filtrum. Brit. 396,104, Aug. 3, 1933. 

Apparatus for softening water by use of base-exchange 
material. Andrew J. Dotterweich (to Automatic Water 
Softener Co.). U. S. 1,933,309, Oct. 31. Various 
structural and mech . details are described . U . S. 1 ,933,370 
also relates to app. for softening water with zeolitic 
material. , 

Control system (with a photoelectric cell) for base- 
exchange water-softening apparatus. Orland R. Sweeney 
and Thomas B. Clark (to Permutit Co.) . U. S. 1,931,968, 
Ocl. 24. Various structural and operative details of an 
elec, control system are described. 

Fixed diffusers for blowing air or other ns into sewage 
or other liquid. Jo.seph A. Hartley, CyrirJ. Hartley and 
John W. Hartley. Brit. .390,732, Aug. 4, 193.3. 

Apparatus for separating solids from sewage, etc. 
Wilhelm Wurl. Ger. .586,429, Oct. 21 , 1933. 

Purifying waste waters. Adrien Chalml. Fr. 749,466 
July 25, 193.3. Waste waters and M'wap an* aerated 
not only at the purifjring station, but also in the drainage 
system, whereby the liberation of odors and funiiatioii 
of colloidal matter is avoided. 

Conditioning air with ozone. Earle W. Ballentinc (to 
Solar Industries, Inc.). U. S. 1,932, .379, Oct. 24. Air is 
first treated with an amt. of ozone in excess of that re- 
quired to produce the desired effect and is then heated to 
remove the objcctionalile excess of ozone. App. is de- 
scrilHxl adapted for conditioning air for rooms. 


15- SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


M. S. ANDKRSON AND K. D. JACOB 


Some soils of the North Capo district [New Zealand). 
R. K. K. Grimmett and F. J. A. Brogan. New Zealand 
J, A^r, 47, 229 .36(1933).'~Chctn. analyses of 13 samples 
ure given. I'he soils are deficient in available Ca, Mg, K 
and V, and the Pw values arc usually less than 5.6. 

K, D. Jacob 

Notes on the soils of the Trans Nzoia. G. H. Gethin 
Jones. Kenya Colony Dept. Agr., Bull. 8, 11 pp.(1932) 
—The light reddish soils are derived from volcanic lava 
and nietanuirphic Areheaii schists. In 61 samples of 
suifare soil the Pn ranged ironi 5.9 to t).4, the av. being 
approx. 6.0. The of the snlnsoils langecl ftom .5 2 to 
7.2 and averaged 6 86. In geneial, the soils ure low in 
available P. K. D. Jacob 

Classification and evaluation of the soils of Western 
San Diego County. R. Earl Storie. Calif. Agr. Expi. 
Sta., Bull 552, ( 1 933) . — A reconuoissancc survey . 

C. R. IMlets 

The story of Field A of the Massachusetts Agncultural 
Experiment Station. A review of experiments with nitro- 
gen fertilizers. Fred W. Morse. Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta,, 
Bull. 290, 3-23(1932).— Fifty years' results arc presented 
and mlerptcted. C. R. Fellers 

Soil conditions associated with crop failures in Devon 
and Cornwall. A. Rieiikinsop. J. Ministry Agr. (hugl.) 
40 , 696-904(1933). — A11 accurate valuation of a soil ran 
be made by a careful estn. of the balance of its Ca, P|Of 
ciud K/) and nitrate N content. Extreme variations in 
these soils are: 3. 9-8.0; total P 2 O 0 310-10,410 pts. 

per milliou; available PxOb 12-6200 pts. ix;r iiiillioti 
and exchangeable K3O .39 1190 pts. i>er million. The 
fuilnre of a no. of crops is dismissed with relation to soil 
balance. 3'ht. CaO status of the soil is the greatest single 
limiting factor detg. the distribution of crops. Excess 
soil acidity is a cause of crop failures and with this is^ften 
assoed. a PaOi deficiency. These soils are also marked 
by their high rate of nitrification. J. R. Adams 

Mechanical analysis of soils. J. Gollun, L. Hervot 
and V. Nicollier. Rev, facuUad ifum. tnd. agr., IJntv. 
nacl, litoral 2, 64-87(1932). — ^A geneial outline of prmci- 
plcs and methods. 0.*W. Willcox 

A new reversible agitation apparatus with horizontal 
rotaiy movement suitable for analyses on a lugt scale. 


C. Krugel and C. Dreyspring. Superphosphate 6 , 197 
205(193.3).— vSi*e C. A. 27, 6896. K. D. Jacob 
Determination of the liquid limit of soils. Jostte 
Gollaii. Rev.jacultatl quim, tnd, agr., Univ, nacl. litoral 2, 
100 9(1032). — Description, with figures and diawings, 
of an impioved app. L. Hervot. Ibid, 110-11. H 
made an exptl. cxmiparison of the capsule method used 
in the U. S. with the method and app. originated bv 
Oollan. 3'h(* resjults obtained by the Atneriraii method 
show deviations up to 3..304 (alxiut 11 %) ; with the Golluii 
method, which largely eliminates the pcisonul equation 
of the operatoi, the agreement was within 0.4. 

O. W. Willeox 

Moisture relationships of soils in situ. J. 11. Neal 
Agr. Eng. 13, 128-32(19.32). - Data are given on niineiul, 
muck and peat soils oi varying textures. The moist uri 
content of satd. mineral soils and their pore space slum a 
fairly diTinite relationship to the moisture equiv. 3')u* 
moistuie content of moderately line-textured soils ni 
situ lying below the wqter table variys lietwccii 1.0 and 
1.4 times tiie moisture equiv., while that for the eoaisei 
textured soils may exceed 6 times the moisture equiv 
A more or less diiect relation exists between the 01 g 
matter content, moisture equiv., linear .shrinkagi aiul 
cubical shrinkage of soils. Methods for the study of 
moisture conditions in soils in situ are outlined. 

K. D. Jacob 

Combined water in the clay of the soils of Santa Fe 
Josue (h)lluu and Carlos Christen. Rev. facultad qunii 
ind. agr., Univ. nacl. litoral 2, 128 9(1932).- -Analyses 
give an av value of 6.2% for the combined water in tin 
clay fraction of Santa Fe soils. O. W. Willeox 

**Overo" soils with infertile spots. J. Gollan and J 
Cruellas. Rev. fatullad gutm. ind. agr., Univ. nail 
lUaral 2, 99-105(1932). — Cer tain | fertile soils ("tierras 
overas") are dotted with spots of varying areas which 
arc practically sterile. This sterility was fimnd to be due 
to a low ratio CaO/MgO < 2, whereas on the fertile areas 
this ratio was found to be > 4. O. W. Willcox 

The relation between reaction and particle size in soils 
H. Niklas and A. Frey. J^ntlw. Jahrb. 76, 819-4.3(19.32) 
— Soils having particles of different sizes but of the same 
compn. are studied to dct. if particle size is related to 
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acidity. A fonnula is given for detg. the **rest'* acidity ' 
curve of soils. George R. Greenliaiik 

Detenninatloii of nitrogen in soils. II. Protective 
action of silica as a factor in the estimation of nitrogen 
by the Kjeldahl method. A. Srinivasan and V. Subrah- 
manyan. Indian J, Agr, Set. 3, 646-57(19.*W) ; cf. 
C. A. 27, 1696. — ^A study was made of the effert of various 
substances on the detn. of N in soil.* by the Otiniiing- 
Hibbard modification of the Kjeldahl method (I) and by , 
digestion after allowing the sample to stand overnight in 
contact with 1:1 II 2 SO 4 (U). The results obtained by I 
were lowet than those obtained by II and the residue left 
after digestion by I consistut of undigested soil iiarticles 
enclosed in thick coatings of SiOa, the protective action of 
vSi 02 IxMiig more marked with heavy than with light sciils. 
A study of the mechanism of Qiti formation of the protec- 
tive layer showed that Si 02 was the immediate product 
of the reaction tictween hot coned. II 3 SO 4 and the alumino- 
silicates present in the soil, the protective c<iat usually 
Udiig formed before the acid had wetted all the soil 
particles. When sod was heated with dil. acid, as in II, 
Si 02 was not formed until all the II 2 O had been driven out, 
thus allowing suDicient time for the acid to react with all 
the soil particles. The layer of Si 02 formed by coned, 
acid was readily pi*netrated by dil. acid. TitaiiifiToiis 
iiiiiicrals and org. cotnpds. had no appreciable effect on 
the deeompn. of soil by coned. II 2 SO 4 , but the digestion 
was rciultTcd somewhat difticult “by the presence of in- 
en‘;ising amts, of h'e and A1 oxides and laterite; digestion 
was greatly hastcne<l by addn. of ll 2 fb ami fine grinding 
of the soil had a favorable effect. K. D. Jacob 

Determination of carbonates and organic matter in 
soils. Jostle Gollati and Curios Christen. Rev, facultad 
quim, inti, agr., Unw. tuul. litoral 2 , 1 12-19(19.'12). — A 
s«iiiiple of the soil us decotiipd. with llCl ot H 2 SO 4 in a 
lltisK and the evolved CC )2 is ab.sorl>ed in standard NaOIl 
solii., free troni CO 2 ; the absotbed Cf)y is pjitd. with 
JlaCb nt*d the cliange in titer of the NaOlI soln. detd. 
hoi detn. oi 01 g matter in soils the sample is first freed 
fiom COi by treatment with acids; the residue is oxidized 
111 a flask with dicluoiiiute and II 2 SO 4 ; the C'G 2 formed is 
alisorlwd in Nat)if soln. and detd. as descriU'd above. 

O. W\ Willcox 

Soil conditions affecting coffee in Kenya. David S. 
t'.iaeie and A. D. 1^ I'ocr Trench. Kenya Colony Dept. 
Agi., Bull. 7, 4.'} pp.(19.*U).- Data are given on the 
(oloratioii with C<imlx;r's soln., cxehangcable Ca, pw 
value (0.2 M KCl ext.) and sp. acidity of numerous 
ptoliU'R of coffee soils. The p\\ values of the samples from 
the 1st 9-in. layiTS of soils ranged approx, from 4.5 to 

0 5 , the subsoil samples usually having slightly lower 
\ allies. Although there was no direct relation between 
soil acidity and the growth of coffee, excessive subsoil 
tieidily favored development of chlorosis of the trees and 
was ussiK'd. with rf* low content ^if available .K. High 
.u'ldity and low exchangeable Ca in the soil seemed to 
lavor mealy bug attack on the trees. In the red soils of 
tlu Kikuyu Province the exchangeable C and total N 
dfi'reased an(} the pn value iiicrea.sed with increase in the 
iidiiess of the soil. In certain soils, high in exchangeable 

1 cl and having low acidities, the trees exhibited the typical 

sviiiptoius of hill deliciimcy and the leaves were somewhat 
low ill Mn os compared with those ftotii normal trees. 
Data aie^iven on the percentages of dry matter, total N, 
ta, K, Pe and Mn in the leaves, cherries and pulp of 
•ofjee. Chlorotic wheal plants, grown on a gra 3 rish black 
''Oil, that had been fertilized with double superphasphate, 
contained 61.9 mg. h'e and 2.9 mg. Mn per 100 g. dry 
matter, whereas normal plants contained 8.0 and 12.9 
mg., resp. * K. D. Jacob 

The climatic and soil requirements of tea. Harold H. 

Empire J. Expll. Agr, 1, 246-52(1933).— The 
elu'in. cliaracteristics of tea soils arc discussed. They 
''liuulfl not contain more than a trace of lime (less than 
•^bont 0.16% C‘ttO sol. in HCl) and the pn should be 

5.2- 5.6. A large excess of N, either org. or 
'“ 01 ^ in the soil is disastrous to the quality of the tea. 
‘^Miftteeii references. K. D. Jacob 


The acidity of tea soils of northeast India. 11. The 
treatment of soils of low acidity. C. y: llarri.son. Sci 
Di'pt. Indian Tea Assoc., Quart, 1932, 70-7.- Ter 
grows well on soils having Pn values of about 4. 3-5. 8, 
and having neutral salt ext. values of approx. 3. 5- 5.0; 

the ^11 values of the less acid soils can tic brought into this 
range by applications of S, the amt. of S required being 
detd. from the amt. of II2SO4 necessary to reduce the 
of a small sample of the soil to the desired value. For a 
given change in Pu a much larger amt. of S is required for 
heavy clay soils than for sand, silt and loam soils. Data 
arc given on the Hopkins acidities, pu values of soil water 
exts. and pu values of neutral salt exts. of tea soils from 
various localities in northeast India. K. 1). Jacob 

Effect of soil acidity on the yield of sugar cane. II. H. 
Croucher. Jamaica Agr. Soc, 37, 508(19:i:{).— The 
yield of canc on soil having a pa value of 7.0 in the top 
soil and 7.2 in the subsoil vras tuiis/acre. as compared 
with 18.50 18.76 tons on soils of pu 4.95-5.150 in the top 
soil and 4. 6-4 .8 in the subsoil. K. D. Jacob 

Principles of fruit production and soil fertility main- 
tenance. Clayton L. Long. Idaho State Hurt. Assik'., 
Proc, 37th Ann. Conv. 1932, 58-70. — Over a 9-yr. period, 
an ap|>le orchard soil planted to a cover crop of alfalfa 
showed an av. annual gain of 245 lb. N and a loss of Kl 
lb. P 2 O 1 and 26(5 lb. K20 per acre as compared with the 
virgin soil. K. D. Jacob 

Test on plant material for diagnosing phosphorus 
deficiencies. S. F. 'rhornton. Ind. (Purdue) Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Bull. 355, 20 pp.(1932) ; cf. C, A . 26, 2267.- Samples 
of stems or leaf petioles are taken from or near actively 
growing ]>oints of plants. From 1 to 1 .5 g. of the crushed 
material is treated with 10 cc. of a reagent coiitg. 4 g. of 
(Nll 4 ) 3 Mo 04 dissolved in 500 cc. of H 2 O, to which are 
added 63 (*c. of coned. IICI and 437 cc. of H 2 O. After 
vigorous shaking with the reagent a small crystal of 
SnCh is added. The blue coloration indicates the inorg. 
P ill the stems. B. C. A. 

Recent investigations and experiments on different 
phosphate fertilizer questions. O. Kiigcls. Pas Supers 
pkosphal 9, 97-101(1933). — A brief review of work on 
soil P and the effects of phosphate fertilizers on the yield 
and (fuality of crops. Thirteen references. K. D. J. 

Is there danger of loss of phosphate by leaching when 
phosphate fertilizers are applied to the soil in the autumn? 
Ludwig Schmitt. Pas Superphosphat 9, 10.3 8(1933). — 
Lysimetcr expts. were carrii*d out with a strongly acid 
pervious sand soil (I), an alk. slightly loamy Icx^ss soil 
(11), uti alk. strongly loamy, sandy loess soil (III) and an 
alk. river mud (IV), Superphosphate and basic slag were 
applied ill amts, equiv. to (50 kg. HaO* per hectare annually 
^ and the lysimetcrs were planted to wheat, potatiH's anil 
' oats in succcsivc years. With su|>cr phosphate the total 
loss of P 2 O 1 by leaching during 3 years from I, II, III and 
IV was 1.41, 1.19, 0.91 and 0.98 kg. /hectare, resp., and 
with basic slag the loss was 1.40, 0.71, 0.74 and 0.99 kg.; 
with sui)erplios]ihate the total amt. of P 20 k removed by 
the crops was 100.2, 171.1 and 115.6, and with basic slag 
114.2, 166.2 and 115.8 kg. /hectare from I, II and IV, 
resp. No increase in the P content of a soil at depths 

8 below 20 cm. was obtained in 30 years when supiTphos- 
phatc and basic slag were applied at the rate of 64 kg. 
i^Oft/hecture annually; with double this amt. of P a 
slight increase was obtained in thi* 2nd 20 cm . K. D . J . 

Movement of added j^oaphate in soil. I. B . W. Doak . 
New Zealand J. Sci. Tech, 15, 155-62(1933). — It appears 
that the penetration of added P 2 O 2 is much more rapid 
when the applications of P 20 i are heavy and made at 
infrequent intervals than when smaller applications arc 

9 made more frequently. Analyses support the contention 
that the P in the soil occurs os (a) natural stable P compds. 
which arc subject to negligible wastage by leaching, and 
(6) the unstable P compds. of added dressings which are 
removed fairly rapidly from the surface layers by per- 
colating watera. A brief review is given of the available 

•literature on the sqbject. J. R. Adams 

The laying of cereal crops. P. TIoldefleiss. Pas 
Superphosphat 9, 102-3(1933).'- A brief discussion of (he 
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factors cotitnbuUiig to the laying of cereal crops and the 
value of phosphate fertilizers in ireventing this con- 
<^ition. <» K. D. Jacob 

Soil maps, reaction maps and phosphoric acid maps 
as a basis for the setting up of fertilizing and tillage plans 
for fields. E. Pfuhl. Superphoiphat 9, J 1 0 14 ( lil33) . 
— The prc]jn. of maps showing the soil types and the 
reaction and V requireniLiits of fields is dcscrilxMl. 

K. D. Jacob 

Can the amount of phosphoric acid necessary for maxi- 
mum plant growth be determined in advance? IloiT- 
niaiiti. Pask SupetpJiosphat 9, 1 14- IG(liKiU). — Contrary 
to Keiiiy (cf. . 1 . 27, .*i770 j , H. conchideK that the ier- 
tiiim leciuinniiciils of soils asually cun l>c detd. in ad- 
vance of plaiitmg the crop with sufficient accuracy for 
practii'al purposes. K. D. Jacob 

Is a top-dressing of superphosphate equal to a dressing 
applied to the arable soil? C. KniRcl and C. Ihcvspnng. 
PoA Superpha^phat 6, lf)7 05, 177-8ri(Um).— The results 
of pot expts. with oats, bni ley , corn, red clover and siunmei 
wheat iiKliCHled that superphosphate is u.sed as cfiicicutlv 
by the plant whtMi it is applied to the surface* of the sciil 
as will 11 it IS worked into the soil. This si'cms to lie due 
to the strung developitieiit of the nwit system near the 
surface of the soil ratb(*r tlian to tlie leaching of the P 
into the soil. K. !>. Jacob 

Investigations in pasture production. V. Effect of 
applying superphosphate at different times of year and of 
heavy dressings of sulfate of ammonia on yield of herbage. 
A. W. Hudson and G. K. McPhers<»n. Nno ZeaUind ./. 
Agr. 47, 2atV42(li);j;i;; ct. (’. .1. 27, 4IU0.- 'lhc lowist 
total yields weu olitaiiU‘d itoni winter applicattoiis ot 
su|Ki'phospliale; the ditTcieiices between the jields lioiii 
a^opliealious at othei Imu's of the year weie small, spring 
apidu'ations givitiK tin* best results. Application of 
(NU 4 }aS (^4 with the supei phosphate resulted iii sinallet 
yields than were obtained with suiicrplvmiihate alone. 

K. 1). Jacob 

The efficiency of Schleswig-Holstein permanent pastures. 
W. Dix. Landw, Jahrh, 76, 52,V74(J1W2).— 1). shows the 
1 elation between the chem. compn. and phys. piopiities 
of the soil to chem. annpn. and nutritional value of the 
licrhagc. Gcuikc K. Gieenbatik 

Influence of season and of ammonium sulfate on the 
chemical composition of perennial rye grass and of white 
clover. II. O. Askew. Mew Zealand J. .S 41 . I'eth. 15, 
148- Mdbfifi) .- Suiiiples were taken from 2 s( 1 u s tjf plots, 
one receiving a base* fertilizer of siipci phosphate ami K9- 
%S 04 (coiitrul plot) and Uk* other the same liasi feitili/ci 
iiiixt. with top diessings of (NIl 4 ) 9 S 04 . Jhy mutter in 
the tye grass and in white clrivei show httk vanatroii. 
Witli iKJtli species drought decreases tlie iVkp N, Ks<J 
and sol. ash contents; the CaO and S 1 O 2 eonteiits iiiei(*ase 
os tlie season advances, and are not dcciea.sed dm mg 
dry weathet. Seasunal variations m the different con- 
stituents are much smaller for white clovei tliaii ioi iht- 
eiinial lye giass. Application of (NlJ 4 )aSU 4 iiici cases 
the N couteiit most markedly in the lirst sample collected 
after Lop-dressmg ; kitei, theie is little dffieienee between 
the N contents ol lit'aled and imtieated rye grass 01 
white cluvei . Kye gia.ss is iinieh iiiotr sensitive to di ought 
than is white clo\ei (Nll 4 jiS 04 iiiei eases the Ki<), 
sol. -ash umi total and motg. S coiiteiiLs ol tye gta'^s, 
particularly in the iMiiods imiiKdiately iollowmg the 
application ul the leitiluei. CaO, JVib and S 1 O 9 tend to 
be lower on the N (ilots Uiaii on tlie contiol. With white 
clover the CaO, N, and sol.-asli contents are 111 - 

creused after eaidi application »>( (NIl 4 )iS 04 ; later, Uiey 
all fall to lower values than those loi the eoiUrol ^lots. 
KfO tettds tc4 be lower on the N-trt*ated clovei than cm the 
controls. The deptessiori in the CaO ccmteiit ol tlw tye 
grass and of white clover due to leitiliziiig with (Nll 4 ) 9 S 04 
is iiisufficieiit to aec*oi!int fur tlu laxge derreases in the CaO 
couteiit of mixed luistiiies Inllowiiig tin ur* ot nit logn nous 
leitihzci. The N.IV^a lalio tends to tail dmiiig the 
fciiittUicr ]ieriods ui the jiireiiiiiiU lye glass but tends to 
iuercase iu Hu* white clover. 'I his laiio ioi white elovir 
is aliiKist cJtoubli* tliat of lye grass. J. R. Adaiu.s 


Cauaea of the action of Thomaa moal, V. The aig-> 
ttiflcanco of magnesia and mangantse in Thomu mod. 
A. Wilholtnj and S. Gcricke. Fhospharsdure 3, 515-47 
(1»33) ; cf. C\ A . 27, 585tl.--<6amples of synthetic Thomas 
meal were prepcl. in which the Ca was replaced by equiv. 
quantities of Mg in umts. ranging from 0.0 to 47.21% 
MgO. The results of numerou<i expts. showed that the 
Mg in Ihomas inetJ has the same effect as the Ca in re- 
ducing soil aeddity. In amis, to al)out 2% of the Thomas 
meal. Mg has a favorable effect on the absorption of 
P by .seedling plants; higher percentage.s depress the 
ahsot(iltoii of 1', the effects being similar to those obtained 
with equiv. amts, of Mg ax MgCO». Under comparable 
conditiems. Mg as MgS 04 increases the absorption of P. 
'I'he normal content ot Mg (about 1-4.5% MgO) in 
'1 hcvinas meal has a rlirect beneficial effect on the growth 
of plants ill Mg-<Ieficient soils; higher percentages of Mg 
may liuve a (ieti imetital effect. Expts. with synthetic 
Thomas mi'uls contg. 0.0 10.24% Mn showed that the 
Mil had no effect either on the root soly. of the p20i in 
Thomas meal 01 on the yield of oats grown in .sand and 
louiiiv sand Mills, lint inci eased the kernel wt. and the 
Keiiiiiiiatmg power of the giaiii; it had tio effect on the 
absorption and utilization of the p20t. Seventeen refer- 
eni*es. K. D. Jacob 

Recent developments in nitrogen fertilizers. C. L. 
Ihirdiek. Am. fmt. Chem. Plug., Roanoke Meeting, 
IVc. JMl(picprint), J4^'))]>. — The synthetic NH* industry 
IS appioaciiing the 2()th anniversary nf its large-scale 
«*oiTi. development. In Hie early years of this century 
feats weie regulaily e\]rtessc‘d legarding prospective 
shoi tage of N. Por the last 15 years the pressine has been 
steadily lew clK'ajier N. The emphasis of the paper is 
011 the history and economics of recent devrdopiiients. 

C. L. Mantell 

Assortment and tedmology of nitrogen fertilizers 
in relation to the coke chemical industry. L. S. Assinov- 
skif. Coke and Chem. (V. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 3, 14-2i4, 
No. 7, 2fV 7. - A discussion of the resp. values of (NH 4 )*- 
SOi, NH 4 N(),, Ca(NCb) 2 , COCNiWa, (NH4)2COi,NH4Cl, 
{NH 4 ) 2 HP ()4 and Nll 4 ll 2 pt >4 as fertilizers. An outline of 
plant lechnrJogy lor the profluction of each of these 
iertih/ers is given. James Son el 

The effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the growth 
and yield of wheat and barley in South Austraha. I 
Wheat grown after fallow and after stubble. A. h.. V. 
Richaidsoii and H. C. Gurney. Empire J. hxpll. Agf 
1, P.t'l 2f).')(P.iii3).- When equiv. amts, of N were applied 
to wln.il over a 5-yr. period the largest inci eases in 
viehls wcie obtained with NaNUj; no sigiiificaiil diffci- 
eiices cxHuricd Udween the incieases given by (NIl 4 ) 2 S 04 . 
Nitro-chalk and iiiea, but the increases given b> (NH 4 ) 2 - 
llPOi were definitely xnialkr. Drilling superphosphate 
01 (NH 4 ) 2 HP 04 with fhe seed iiicre-sed the yield 3 2 
and 'l.U Ini./ acre, resp., as coinpaied with bioadeasting 
the fcrtih/ei on the siiifac*e of the soil; with (NIl 4 ) 2 S 04 
there was no sigiutieaiit diffeienee between the diilled 
and the broadcast apphcatunis. (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 slightly 
< lein e.ssed the j >Unt -cstal ilishmei 1 1 , caused • a vigorous 
burst ol tilluiiig icsiiUmg in a greater no. of ear-lx*aring 
tilleis at haivest, increased slightly tin* length of eai, 
caused a wtaktr and sappier growth, decreased the pei- 
c eiilage ot gram to total produce, and increased thp growth 
of weeds Naturallv occuinng N on fallow caused a 
more prolonged and sli adier tillering, resulting in sturdier 
tiUeis, the ticrceiitagc survival of which was lictter than 
with (NIl 4 ) 2 S 04 oil stublile. ~ K. D. Jacob 

A simple and rapid chemical test on plant material as 
I an aid in determinmg potassium ne^ds. S. F. Thornton, 
liid. (PurdiKj Agr. Kxpt. bU. BuU. 384 , 3-20(1933); 
ct. C. A. 27, 4330 'flic previously dcschtied technic 
gave reliable iiMliiatioiis of (he needs of Lann crops fur K 
liTtili/eis. liiterpKlatioii i»f ii*siilts of the test in leruis 
1 4 K .supply IS l>ased 011 work with plants from a large no. 
ol sods whuR* iertilizei ami yield histories arc definite I v 
kuowii. hoi com, potatoes and soy beans a good cone- 
latiuu existed between results of the test fertilizer t^-eat- 
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nicnts, and yield rosponaes. Thirty^tiro references. 

C. Ri Ptfllcrs 

Absorptioii of potasnum by as affected by de- 
creased eichangeable potassium in the soil. B. L. 
Proelisting. J. Pomology and IIorL Sci, 11, i9U-2()4 
(1033). — BxpU. data show that different plant*) vary 
widely in their ability to withdraw supplies of K from a 
i*ivtin soil. Neither exchangeable nor HsO-sol. K is an 
.iccurate index of the ability of the soil to supply K. 
The iion-exchaugcable K may be an important source of ‘ 
supply to some plants in certain soils, J. O. H. 

The effect of fertilizers and rainfall on the length of 
cotton fiber. B. H. Reynolds ttnd D. T. KiUough. J. Am, 
Soc. Agron. 2S,„756-d4(1033) ; c£. C. A. 27, 32S0.— 

< )n Lufkin fine sandy loam there appeared to he no sig- 
iiilicaiit correlation between the percentage of N, PsOa or 
and the length of cotton Tiber. N and KaO had no 
appreciable effect on the length of fiber on Kirviu fine 
sandy loam but applications of PlOi increased the length 
III lint to some extent, which approached significance. 
Ill some instances the length of filler was positively 
('orrclatcd with the amt. of ramfall during the tunc the 
1 lulls were developing. J . R. Adams 

Cotton fertilizer tests at the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station. S. A. Parham. Ga.^Coaslal Piaiu 
ICxpt. Sta., Bull. 19, 12-21(1932).- Jxmg-contitiucd 
tests with various formulas show the ideal cotton IcrtilizcT 
.ippliccl at the rati* of fiOO lb. ])cr acre should contain P20fi 
'), Mill 3 and K20 fi% applied at the time of planting, 
uul a top di ebbing of 100-150 lb. of NaNOa, or its cqiiiv., 
a indiecl as sixui as the cotton is chopiied. Gii tliin laud this 
l«»rnitila may be changed to a 9-4-5 combitiatiou. CaO 
111 CaCOa gave no increases in yield of <‘otton. High- 
.iiiulv‘.is feitilueis gave equally good results as the less 
Mined, piovided they aie thoroughly mixed with the 
Approx. 20 25% of the Nila m cotton fertilizers 
sliuiild ]je deiived from an org. source such as cottonseed 
iiuai and the leiiiaiuder from such iuorg. soiuccs jis Na- 
Vdi or (NlDaSOi. As sources ol K, kaiiiitc, over a 9-yr. 
Pi nod gave the highest yields with K2SO4 next, and KCl 
iliiid. C. R. Fellers 

Study of rice fertilization. 1.. C. Rapp. Ark. Agr. 
I‘xpt. Sta., Bull. 291, 3-37(1933).— A lack of N is re- 
.ponsilile for most ol the abnormal growth and low yields 
111 riet . In greenhouse expts. NaNOi proved superior 
I .1 source of N to (Nll4)2S04. Riec straw np])licaHnns 
(lit I eased the growth and yield of rice. Siiiall frequent 
ipplicutions of NaNOi greatly increased yiehls uf rice. 
Nitiites aie not .icciuuulated iii submerged soils in siiffi- 
lUMit cpian titles t(J prove toxic to nee seedlings. The 
iiici eased yields of lice from dried and stcrili/cd soil over 
moist soiliiie not correlated with the P content of the soli 
olii. The P content of the plants decreased as the age 
ol the plant inei eased. P fertilizers did not increase 
\u-lds l>ceausc it ap^kars tliat the'*ricc obtains sufficient 
1' for its needs from the soil. This holds good in spite 
ol ilie fact that the soil solii. contains veiy little 

C. R. Fellers 

Tobacco fertilizer tests at the Georgia Coastal Pbun 
Kzperiment SAtion. J. M. Carr. Ga. Coastal Plain Agr. 
l\pt. vSU., Bull. 19, 89-93(1932).- Field expts. on 
I ill on sandy loam covering 8 yrs. showed that fertilizers 
malv/ing 3 4% NH* gave the greatest net returns per 
I e Lese than 3% NHi gave good quality but dccrefised 
\ II Ids. The fertilizer for tobacco should contain 8 -12% 
l‘(>4 lK*:ausc of premature rijKsning less than 10% 
is suggested. Potash increased yield.s of tobacco in 
pio(K)rtiun to the amt. added (max. 8%). Marked signs 
"1 K dt‘ticiency occurred when tlie KiO % was less than 
Org. and inorg.* sources of N should be used in 
‘M»prox. equal proportions. Dried blood, cottonse^ 
meal and scrap are satistaclory organics, while 
iiica, NiLNOa and Ca(NOa)i an* good inoig, 
of N. C. R. Fellers 

Effects of inocolation and liming on soybeans grown 
«>n the Grundy silt loam. R. II. Walker and P. B. Brown. 

* ‘ I'/i lupt. Sta., BuU. 29S, 279-90(llW3). -From 2 to 
^ iimsAiii CaCOa per acre ore required to iieutialize must 


of these soils, luoculatioa |7roduced much healthier plants 
and gieater yields of hay and beans. B>i the use of both 
lime and imx'ulated seed, tbc yi<*ld'of hay was doubled 
and the yield of seed tripled, as compared to the con^tols. 
Lime uloiic also resulted in marked crop inci eases. 

C. R. FelltMs 

Effects of inoculation and liming on alfalfa grown on 
the Grundy silt loam. R. H. Walker and P. I^.. Biowti. 
la. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Bull. iOSt 43^0(1933). - luociilatum 
of altalfa seed planted on Grundy loam not only insured 
a fai Ix'ttei stand and yield of hay, but the hay contained 
mure N. Lime, especially when finely ground, likewise 
increased the staud and yield of alfalfa on these soils. 
The use of hmc iuereased the protein and Ca content of the 
allalfa, thus greatly adding to the nutritive value of the 
liav. C. R. Fcdlers 

Reaction between urea and gypsum. Colin W. Whil- 
takei , Frank O. Lundstroiu and Sterling B. Hendricks. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 1280-2(1933). — Urea*rcacts with 
gypsum in the prescuce of moisture to form the complex 
CaSih.4CO{Nn%)t. The phys., optical and chem. 
prcipt ities of tills coinpd. arc described. It is less hygro- 
scopic than urea and, if torined in a feitilizer mixt. would 
not impair the mech. condition ot that mixt. J. O. H. 

Some factors affecting the premature dropping of pe- 
cans. H. L. Ciauc. National Pecan Assoc., Kept. 

4 f'roc. 30th Ann. Com. 1931, 92-7. — Increasing the N 
content of complete fertilizers applied to pecan tn.es 
caused an approx, proportionate increase in tree growth, 
total no. of bliissoins, Udal no. of nuts set, iierceiitagc of 
pistillate blossoms that .si*t nuts and percentage of slionls 
that blossomed whic'h set nuts. N-deficient trees set but 
lew nuts although the lrt*es blossomed heavily, lliidct 
c.\tieme eouditioua of N starvation the trees foinied but^ 
lew blossoms and lliesi* latled to mature into nuts. 

K. D. Jacob 

The base exchange in coal ashes. H. MOnnig . A ngew. 
Chem. 46, t>3 1-4(1933). -BxpU. results, which are re- 
potted, show that the exchangeable mineral coiistitueuts 
contained in coal are identical with the A1 silicates of the 
soil and could possibly be used for artificial fertilizing 
puritoses. The excliange reactious follow the mass-acUon 
law and conseqiieiiUy the phenomena ore not absorption 
piiK'CvSses but equil. reactions. K. R. 

Chloro^yll defects of lucem as indicators of different 
physiological disturbances. M. Rliukowski. Phyio^ 
path. Z, 6, 531-7(1933). --When lucern was grown in 
fpiartz sand and sui>plied with a nutrient mecliiun de- 
iicieut in K the leaves developed a white motUiiig in 10 
weeks and the plan Is exhibited the typical s3rmptoms of K 
rleficteucv. In the presence of an excess of R growth of 
the plants was strongly depressed and comparatively few 
blooms wete formed. The best growth and development 
wcie obtained wheu K was supplied in the proper amt. 

K. D. Jacob 

Composition of commercial insecticides, fungicides, 
bactericides, rodenticides and weed Idllers. A compila- 
tion supplementary to Bulletin 300. H. J. Fisher aud 
K. M. Bailey. Conn. Agr. Hxpt. Sta., Bull. 346, 211-08 
( 1933) ; c£. C. A . 23, 4010. — ^Addul. analyses are listed. 

C. R. Fellers 

Comparative tozicities of anabaaine sulfate and nicotine 
sulfate for aphis and leafhoppers. Philip Gaixnau. 
Conn. Agi. Bxpt. Sta., Bull. 349, ^^3-4(1933). — ^l*re- 
luiimary field tests showed the aiiabasinc sulfate obtained 
lioiri the North African weed. Anabasis aphylla L., to be 
alMmt 6 times as toxic as the nicotine sulfate. These 
(iromising results indicate a need for further work on this 
new insecticide. C. R. Fellers 

Conffol of the grape leafhopper in California. J. F. 
Lanuman. Calif. Agr. Bxpt. Sta., Circ. 72, 8-20(1938).— 
'i'he grape leafhopper, Erythronoura comes, may, be 
effectively controlled by nicotine, pyrethrum-oU sprays 
iiT by nicotine or Ca(CN)f dusts. F'or the nk'otiiif 
s]>ray, 1 innt of4l0% nicotiiir sulfate and Vs lb. of casein 
^ireader is used lor 100 gal. of spray. Ca(C^}s dust 
should be used at lh(*’rate of api>ro\. 20 lb. jk.t acre. 

C. R. Kellegs 
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Walnut afdiia control. W. H. Wright. Calif. State 
pcpt. Agr., Monthly Bull. 22, 166-9(1933).— Light 
infestations arc readily controlled by dusting the trees 
with<^ nicotine sulfate. For heavier infestations 2 or 3 
applications of 3.5-4% should be used and timed 1-2 
weeks apart. C. R. Fellers 

Review of codling-moth-control measures. tStewart 
IxKkwood. Calif. State Dept. Agr., Monthly Bull. 22, 
170 ‘S( 1933). — A erit. review. C. R. Fellers , 

Control of the codling moth of Idaho. Claude Wakcland " 
and R. W. Haegele. Jdalwi State Hort. Assoc., Proc. 
nlfith Ann. Conv. 1931, 74 82.— Addn. of 1 gal. of com. 
oil emulsion (80%) to 100 gal. Pb arsenate siwav ma- 
terially increa.sed tlie degree of control of the codling moth 
oti apples, but rendered the removal of As from the 
friiit more diflieult. I'lie oil used in emtdsions for summer 
spraying should have a visi'osity of 65 75 and the snlfoiia- 

I ion no. .should not lx* less than 85. Oil-Pb arsenate sprays ^ 
upplierl aftei* July 25th retiden.*d As residue removal ex- 

I I emelv diflieult . Arsenic is very much more easily leinoveci 
from fruit washed immediately after picking than after it 
lias Ik'Oii allowed to set a few days at notinal temp. 

K. D. Jaeob 

Codling-moth control: experiments at Harcourt. K. 

M. Pcscott. J. Dept. Agr. Vutnria 31, 484-9(1933).— 
AltCTiiating sprays of white oil emulsion (1 00) and Pb 
ai .senate, following the 2 calyx sprays of PI) arstuiate, gave ^ 
more eflicient control of the codling moth than was ob- 
obtained with I'b arsmate sprays alone and resulted in 
sinalhT anils, of As (O.fKKi 0.008 grains per lb. of fiuit) 
adhering to the apples. Diitox, a proprietary product 
consisting priticijially of HaSiFo, was not satisfactory as a 
follow-up spiay foi the calyx sprav.s of Pb ansciiate. 

10% vinegar sohi. was more effectiye than fermented 
apple juice as a eodliiig-mnlh lute; addn. of getaniol 
reduced the eflieiency of the lures, Hanrling the trees with 
corrugated cardlniard soaked in an engine oil .soln. of ft- 
iiuphlhol resulted in the capture and killing of targe nos. 
of laryae. K. D. Jacob 

Fluorine compounds as substitutes for lead arsenate 
in the control of the codling moth. G. J. Newcomer and 
K. H. Carter. Idaho Slate Hort. Soc., Proi. 3tUh Ann. 
Conv. 1931, 161 5.— iJaSiFb, KiSiF* and crynUte gave 
1 ('suits conipaiable with those obtained with Pb arsenate t 
for control of the codling moth on apples in the Pacifle 
Northwist. Sprays coiitg. 1 lb. of the F compd. and I 
pint of fish oil or niineral oil (miilsion (K’i 1(K) gul. watei 
aie recommended. K. 1). Jacob 

The danger of the cabbage moth and its economical 
and efficient control. Kiirique F. SehiiUx. Rev. ind. 
agr. Tucutndn 22, 313-16(1932),— Control of the cablmge 
moth in the laival stage is effected by use of a 1% sohi. of _ 
Pb at senate in an uq. snln. prepd. by tiitiuation of cab- * 
huge leaves, also use of a powdet coinfioaed of 75-100 g. 
1M> arsenate pel kg. flour. The ]>oison is applied to tlie 
plant leaves. Nelson MclCaig, Jr. 

Banding for mealy-bug control. H. C. James. Kenya 
Colony Dept. Agr., Bull. 24, (i pp.(1932). — Cellophane 
is mote effective than grease-proof paper as a base for 
castor-oil Uiiids on coffee treca;. The best results arc ob- 
taiued with crude castor oil but refined oil is satisfactory j 
if it is mixed with 30% of re.siii . The duration of effeetive- 
ne.ss of the baud is not increased by addn. of HgOb. 
Thu life of treated Cellophane bands is approx. 1 yr. 

K. D. Jai'ob 

Biology and control of citrus insects and mites. H. J. 
Qtiayle. Calif. Agr. Expt.Sta., BuU. 542, 3-tS7(1932).-- 
A complete sur\e> of insects wiUi recommended sprays 
and treatments to control those of economic importance. 

• C. R. F(9lers < 

San Jose scale control by lime-sulfur and oil emulsion 
smjnP* Claude Wakcland. Idaho State Hort. Assoc., 
Proc.ynth Ann. Conv. 1932, 4;i-7, 49-54.-Oil emulsion 
(3%) and liquid lime-S (4-5*^ Batime) sprays guvr gfMx] 
control of San Jose st'ale on ftuit trees; dry liiiK'-S gave 
poorer results. The effect of oil sprays was nniiiediate^ 
and of slibrl diuatiou, whereas tlie* max. effii'iency of 
limits spiavs was att^ed only after ui)[)roK. (iO days. 


The oil used in the sprays should have a sulfonation value 
of 50-70 and a viscosity of not less than 100. The chem- 
istry of lime-S sprays is Reviewed. K. D. Jacob 

IMuence of sprays on residue removal. R. S. Snyder. 
Idaho State Hort. Assoc., Proc. 37th Ann. Conv. 1932, 
71-3, 75-7. — When apple trees were sprayed with combi- 
nation mineral oil-Pb arsenate sprays removal of ar- 
senical residue frum the fruit was much more difficult 
wht'ii the oil had a viscosity of 70-75 and sulfonation test 
of 90 than when it had the same sulfonation value and a 
viscosity of 50. BccaiiSL* of the formation of wax, removal 
of As was much more difficult when the fruit was stored 
foi 10 weeks at ordinary temp, before washing than when 
it was washed immediately after picking.r When the fruit 
was placed in cold storage for 10 weeks formation of wax 
was hindered and removal of As was nearly as easy as when 
the apples wiTc washed immediately. K. D. Jacob 

Removal of spray residue from canning peaches sprayed 
for peach twig borer control. H. K. Plank. Calif. 
State Dept. Agr., Monthly BuU. 22, 113-30(1933).— Haii.ss, 
Cling and Phillips variety of canning peach trees were 
sprayed 1-4 times with a spray contg. per 300 gal., 9 
lb. dry basic Pb arsenate and 2 lb. of colloidal spreudtM*. 
The mx* peai'hes .showed 0,011-0.072 grains per lb. oi 
AsjOs; pet'led fruit from the canning tables showed only 
traces of As, and the canned peaches, none. C. R. F. 

Report of the imperial mycologist. W. McRae. Imp 
Inst. Agr. Kiseaich Aisa, Set. Repts. 1931-32, 122 40 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5374. — A fungus resembling 
Stl&roUnia scleroiiorum Lib. was isolated from Hibiscus 
.sabilanffa affected with sU'm rot. The fiiugus prefers 
Hti aciii medium, produces appreciable amts, of oxalu* 
acid and icqiiites good aeiation for abundant sclerotinl 
formation. Disinfection of the seed with Uspuluii Uni- 
versal (0,25% .sola, for 1 hr.) was more effective than 
tieatment with formalin in controlling Helminthosponum 
sativum and //. teres on barley. The wilt disease of chiUies, 
caused by Pusan um sp., was favored by fertiH/ing the 
plants with (NlDaSOi and sutxTphosphate. K. 1). J. 

New methods for the control of loose smut of wheat by 
steeping. G. Gassner. Phytopath. Z. 5, 407-33(1933), 
Rev. Applied Mycol. 12, 499-6(KJ, -Immersion up to 21 
hrs. of wheat in hot water (35”, 40" or 45”) gives good 
control of liM)se .smut {Uslilago tnlui) apjxirentiy because 
when O is excluded under the.se conditions intraninl 
respiration takes ])lacc to form ale. and other cleavagt 
products. Moibtcuing the grain with 5, 6, 7Vi or 10 1 
of water ]>ei cwt. in closed containexs for 14 hrs. at Ihest 
temps, was equally effective. G. believes that the dis 
infection is partially oi wholly due to these ch'tivagt 
ptuducts On this assiimjitiou 2-5% of RtOIl was aihh d 
to the water used and it was found that the time iiecessan 
fot the treatment was much less and the EtOH soln. 
could lx* used rejx'ati'dly without deqreasc in its i'fljcac^ 
Metliylatdd spit its and MeCllOHMc similarly gavi 
good results and promising results were also given l>\ 
acetone, cyclohexanone, dioxanc, MeOH, glycol, glycol 
monoethyl ether, and glycol monobutyl ether. 

Oden U. Sheppard 

Combating the flying smut of wheat by means of wet 
disinfectants. G. Gassner and H. Kirchhoff. Phytopath 
Z. 6, 453-68(1933) ; cf. Gassner, C. A . 27, 4016.— Promis- 
ing results in the control of flying smut of wheat weit 
obtained by treating the seed for 3-5 hrs. at 50* with 5 
1. water per quintal. The time oi treatment and the amt 
of liquid con be reduced somewhat by iiicrea.siiig th( 
temp, to 52.5®. Addn. of 0.5 4.'D% of either distd. 
spirits or isopropyl ale. improved the efficiency of tlw 
treatment but slightly reduced thf, gi*rmiuating power ot 
the grain. K. I). Jac'ob 

Root rot, foot rot and head bli|^t of wheat in Kenya. 
H. J. Taylor and Colin Maher. Kenya Colony Dept. 
Agr., BuU. 4, 15 i>p.(l931) .—Good control of the diseases, 
whieh are caused by Fusarium .sp., was obtained by treat- 
ing the soil with 2(X) lb. CaCNy per acre. K. D. J. 

Photoperiodism. Value of supplementary illumination 
and reduction of light on flowering plants in the green' 
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house. Alex Laurie and C. B. Poeshh. OhioAgr. Expt. 1 
Sie.,BuU. 512, 3-42(1932).— Copious nitrate fonnation 
(tccurred in greenhouse soils in spite of greatly reduced 
daylight. Heavy N fertilization with (NH 4 )tS 04 did not 
retard flower formation in chrysanthemums . C . R. P. 

Diseases of narcissus. Frank P. McWhorter and Free- 
man Weiss. Ore. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 304, 5-41 . — 

In ordcT to control common bulb diseases, it is recom- 
mended that the bulfni be dipxx^d before planting for at 
least 15 min. in cither CITaO or HgCU solus. The ClIjO 
dip contains 1 pint of 40% CHtO to 12V* gal. of water. 
The HgCb dip contains 1 oz. of HgCl* to 0 gtd. of water. 

C. K. Fellers 

The control of Antestia in wetter districts. F. B. 
Notify. Kenya •Colony iJept. Agr., Bull. 4, 12 pp. 
(U>33). — Good control of Antestia jaieta OtTiii. on coffee 
trees WU 5 obtained by spraying with a 1:50 aq. diln. of 
kerosene -pyrcthruiii -soap cniulsion; the emulsion contains 
1 1b. pyrethmin powder, 1 gal. keriMene and 0.5 lb. neutral 
soap 0 gal. Because of its low stability, the cniulsion 
must used imniediately and it is incompatible with 
Hordcaux niixt. and Pb arsimute. Arsenite-molasses 
baits are ineffective against the insect in wet districts. 

K. D. Jacob 

Melampsora amygdalinae, the rust of basket willows 
(Sialix triandra). I. Observations and experiments in 
1032. L. t)gilvie and H. P. Hutchinson. I/niv. Bristol 
Agr. lloil. Research Sta., Ann. ^Tpl- 1932, 125 30. — 

I rcatiiient of willow stumps with 2 applications of tar 
ml winter washes (10 15%), the 1st on Apr. 20th and 
tlic 2iid on May 4tli, killed the 1st willow shoots tuit caused 
.1 iiiatkcd dimimition of rust on the subsccpieiit shrxits. 

II Spore germination experiments. L. Ogilvic. Ibtd. 
l.'Jl S. -Germination of spores of Af. amygdalinae was 
iMiiiielv prevented by exposure tti 0.2% Bordeaux mixt., 

1 0% Burgundy mixl., 0.25% ‘\Shirlan” (salicvUmilide), 

0 .(KM)r) 8 % CnSOi; NH 4 polysuHide (1:200) and flowers 
nl S had lilllc effect . The clry spores are not resistant to a 
fillip. oJ 24® and germination of the spores in water is 
rhei'keil at this temp.; air is essential to getmination. 

K. D. Jacob 

The "yellowing of coffee.*' V. A. Bcckley. Kenya 
V oJmiv lH*i>t. Agr,, Bull. 3, 0 pp.(1931). — Chlorosis of 
.oilee tiees was laeveiiteil and cured bv the application 
or (J 5 lb ( N]l4)2S04 per tree. Ollier N fertilizers also were 
I iTiviivi. Ill treating 1 be condition. K. D. Jacob 

Control of Altemaria blight of ginseng with Bordeaux 
mixture and injuries accompanying its use . H . A . Runnels 
111(1 J. 1>. Wilson. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 522, 4-16 
. '1‘he use of a 3^^ 'j *50 Bordeaux mixt. to which 
I III each of jiotash fish-uil soap and Ca arsenate have bc*cn 
iiMdl foi each 50 gal. of spray material is rccotimieuded 
lot the control of blight, Alfernaria panax Whetzcl. 

I Ills ireatiiieiit is normally effective if 3-4 applications 
. 1 ** iiidde. Lc'af burning anil drought injury (Kcasionally 
‘Kciji C. R. Fellers 

Puncture vine in California. \i. Johnson. Calif. 
\v'i. Expt. Sta., Bull. 528, 42 pp.(ltl32). — Among chciii. 
mi thuds of killing plants and seeds, Diesel -oil spraying 
w.i' most siicceSslul. Oils coiitg. 2.5% of asphalt emulsify 
e adiiv with water and water -oil emulsions iKMictrate the 
‘•d-lmirs. C. R. Fellers 

Cotton wilt. IV. Effect of fertilizers. V. II. Young, 
J.iiissei^aiid J. O. W’ai-c. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta., 

-.'72, 27 pp.(1932). — Heavy applicatioTis of K fertilizers 
‘illuT aloi.e or in combination with N and P markedly 
'll ( leased cotton wilt and rust, and stimulated vegetative 
and seed pnahiction. B. C. A. 

Collar rot of tomatoes. W. A. Kreutzer and L. W. 
Diiirell. Colo. Agr. Expt. Sto., Hu//. 402, 3-12(1933).— 
b*'e(I treatments with CuCOs, Ccresan and Semesaii dusts 
jviie ineffective in controlling this infection. The seed 
Im (I may be slcTilized by steam or by CH*0. One part of 
tibt) to 50 ports of water and applied at the rate of 1 
Tu*' ft. of soil is recommended. C. R. Fellers 
The absorption and movement of sodium chlorate 
When used as an herbicide. W. E. Loomis, E. V. Smith, 
Ku.sbeH,Bissey and L. E. Arnold. J. Am. Soc. Agron. 


5»2 

25, 724^-30(1933). — NaClOi apparently penetrates readily 
all the external surfaces of the plant with the exception 
of unusually heavy cuticle or corky iayers. It appears 
that the movement of NaClOi within the plant is princi- 
pally in the xylem and is most rapid in the direction of the 
inspiration steam. NaClOi, whether applied to the soil 
directly or reaching it in the drip and leachings from 
sprayed plants, has persisted in the soil in an apparently 
unchanged form for 2*/* yrs. It may lx* absorbed from the 
soil solii. by the roots and rhizomes of plants and trans- 
located to the lops so that both tops and roots are killed 
by the toxin. Its removal from the soil by leaching is 
]H>ssible but laige vuls. of HaO are required and it apixars 
that its disappearance is due primarily to the dccompii. 
of the salt. Decotnpn. is fairly rapid iu moist soil at 
temps, above 20®, but may lx very slow in cool dry soil. 

J. R. Adams 

Use of arsenical compounds in the control of deep- 
rooted perennial weeds. A. S. Crafts. Hilg/ardia 7, 
361-72(1933). — The most dil. As soln. giving efffctivc 
control in ticld pints contained 0.5% AsiOi by wt. HigluT 
coiiciis. uj) to 4% were not iiiorc effective. Sprays of acid 
reaction were most effective; the lowest effective conen. 
of the acid was approx. 1 N. The stock arsenical is 
pirpd. by mixing dry 4 parts by wt. of AsyOs and 1 ixirt 
by wt. (>f NaOH, adding 3 ixarts of water and stirring 
luitil dissolved. The sjuay soln. is made by dilg. 1 part 
of the stock As soln. with 100 parts of water, mixing 
thoroughly, and adding with const, stirring 5 parts by 
wt. of coned. II 2 SO 4 . C. R. Fellers 

Weed control. Walter S. Ball. Calif. State Dept. 
Agr., Monthly Bull. 22 , 252 7(1933). — The limitations of 
oil and ehem. sj^rays aic (liscu.ssed. C. R. Fellers 

Progress in weed control. A. S. Crafts. Calif. State 
Dept. Agr., Monthly BuU. 22, 264-8(1933). — General. 

C. R. Fellers 

Weed control by means of soil sterilization. Paul M. 
GocmIwui. Calif. State Dept. Agr., Monthly Bull.Zi^ 
299 301(1933). — The use of NayllAsOi as a weed spray 
along irrigation ditches proved fca.sible and effective. 

C. R. Fellers 

Camel thorn, Alhagi camelorum Fisch. Waller S. Ball 
and Wilfred W. Robbins. Calif. State Dept . Agr., Monthly 
Bull. 22, 258 63(1933). — This very obnoxiou.s weed 
which has recently spread greatly in Calif, can lx eradi- 
cated only by thorough treatinent of the soil with CS* 
to a depth of 10 in. C. R. Fellers 

Disinfectants and parasiticides in relation to poultry. 
H. A. Iloffniaii. Calif. Agr. Expt. Sta., Montluy Bull. 
22, 2il2-y(1933).-'A suinnuiry of properties and uses of 
phenol, eresols, cmulsiiied coal-tar disinfectants, chlori- 
nated lime, NaOCl prepns., 1, CaO, HgCly, CHjO, lyc, 
Cu salt.s, KMn 04 and keraseiie. C. R. Fellers 

Effect of mercurial ointment on hatebability. Alan 
Deakin and Geo. Rolxrtson. Poultry Set, 12, 378 81 
(1933).— When eggs were set undei hens treated with 
mercurial oiiilmcnt (for control of l>ody lice) for 48, 36, 
24, 12 and 2 hrs., resp., then transferred to the incubator, 
tlarc was a gtadatioii of mortality of the embryo that was 
complete for eggs set under treated hens for 48 hrs., but 
not apparently affecting those set under ln*atcd hens 
only 2 lirs. In a few cases embryos .survived when the 
eggs were treated directly with inerciirical ointment and 
then incubated. Mercmrical ointment should not be 
u.sed on breeding chickens during, and proljably 2-3 
months previous to, the breeding season. K. D. J. 

Vuriatioas in arsenical spray residue (Waterhouse) 12. 
PyOi and double suixrphosphatcs (Tiedcmann, Gunde- 
lach) 18. [Product contg.] alkali chlorates [as weed 
killer) (Brit. pat. 396,701) 18. Fungicides (Brit.’ pat. 
396,737) 17. 

Fertilizer. Hepry C. Moore (to Armour Fertilizer 
A^orks). U. S- 1,931,768, Ocl. 24. Superphosphate is 
treated with an ammdhiacal soln. of NH4NO1. 

Fertilizer. Leopold Hccht (to I . G. Farbeuind. A.-G.) . 
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U. S. I,g31.810» Oct. 24. NH«N()| and di-NH# phosphate 
are used to^eUier in a fertilizer which may ato contain 
other ingredients. 

BertUizers. Ruhrehemie A.-G. Brit. 395,092, July 
27, 1933. FcriiliztTs are prepd. by dccompg. raw phos- 
phates with the llNOa necessary to render the PsO* 
present sol., treating the mixt. with NH 4 salts of acids 
that form difficultly sol. salts with C<i, preferably with 
(NH 4 )sS 04 , filtcTing off the pptd. CaS 04 and titidocompd. 
gang, evapg. the solii. almost to dryness to form a mi\t . of 
NU 4 NOa, NIl 4 H 2 lH )4 and residual CUSO 4 and ti eating 
the mass with Intuid or gaseous Nilj in a pi.ictically pure 
state until the NH^NOi is dissolved out. Tin NIl 4 Nt)i, 
afte*r the removal of the NHj, and the NII 4 phosphate, 
preferably after removal of the rebidua.1 NHa, ate then 
mixed in desired proportions or 1 ui the other may lie 
mixed with the diied 11 action mass that has not been 
lieatesl with Nils. Any res*idnal Nll 4 N()s or NII 4 phos- 
phate may lx* mixed with other ItTlilueis. The NHi 
used for the solii. of the NlIiNOj, if mcessaiY aftei sepii. 
ft am the NII 4 NO 1 , may be corn limed with acids to form 
lertilizeis. In 39(3,729, July 31, H)33, addii. to 3iH3,()92, 
(he soln. is evapd. to dryness, the N content adjusted by 
dissolving out any desired ami. ot NHiNOa with the NHt 
and the (NH 4 ) 2 lfPC )4 formed in the lesiduc n converted 
into NH 4 H 2 l '04 bv adding free acid, e. g., llNOs, IICl, 
H 4 S 04 f eithei with or without the simultaneous addu. 
ot other fertilizing salts. The Nli 4 N ()2 may be corn- 
I>li t(ly tcnioved. 

Fertilizer production by alkaline digestion of cellulosic 
materials such as wood chips, llarohl R. Murdock (to 
C.huiiipion I'ibre Ln.). U. S. 1,933,445, Oct. 31. HNOi 
01 Hsl'Oi or an acid uilralc 01 phosphate is used for 
neutralizing on ulk. waste liquoi produced by the pulping 
ol cellulosic material such as wood chips with alk. li(|uor 
(such as KOII solii.) contg. a suitable proportion of an 
alk. K compd. 

Solidification of reaction products obtained by the 
reaction of nitric acid on phosphate of lime. Gottfried 
rnnnpler (to Ixmza IdektnzitatswLike und Chemise he 
habrikeu A.-G.). (T. S. 1,935,52S, Nov. J4 hor pio- 

diiciiig a fertilizer, the plastic icadioii jiroduct, while 
still warm and dining the ('oiirse oi its solidihcation, is 
subjected to mech. subdivision while niiMiig with it the 
cold, dry, pulvcnzt^l iiiial prodiu t trom a previous opera- 
tion. 

Superphosphates. Nk* anon ]>our le traitiiient dcs 
iiiincrais alunuiiopulassKiiu s Swiss 1(}12,159, Aug. I(i, 
1933. Superi>hosphatcs sol in water an prepd. by tnal- 
iiig Cat(P 04 )i with llrfPOi contg Sfid 9(K) gr. P 2 O 6 pir 1. 

Insecticide, etc. Sclu nng-Kahlhauni A.-G (Kail 
(hirnitz and Flerbirt Sc'hoitt, iiivLnt(»rs) . (icr. .5r7,739, 
June 3, 1933. A prcpii. tor killing inscits or fungi on 
plants contains white coiiiplcx Pe .11 senates. Other sub- 
stances, such as wetting, sticking or suspending aguits, 
filling iriuteruU or other fungicides or insecticides may he 
added. 

Insecticide and insectifuge. l)iirlle> H. Grant (to 


Standard Oil Development Co.) . U. S. 1,934,067, Nov. 7. 
See Can. 333,542 ( C. A . 27, 4522) . 

InsecticideB and disbifeetants. B. I. du Pont dc 
Nemours & Co. Brit. 896,064, July 17, 1933. Divided 
on 391,141 (C. A. 27, 4818). Insecticidal, wood^e* 
serving and disinfectant compns, comprise a fiuoc^icate m an 
aliphatic or heterocyclic amine as defined in 391,141 and 
an inert liquid ^diluent, with or without other active 
materials. According to examples horticultural insecti- 
cides consist of dil. aq. sols, of the fluosilicates of di-n- 
butylnmiiie, pyridine, piperidine or O-cthoxy- 2 -amino- 
lien/othiaxolc together with a small quantity of fish-oil soap 
or sulfonated ovidi/ed petroleum oil as spreading agent 
Wool, fur, hair, hide, etc., may he rpidcred mothproof 
with aq. solns. of di-»-butylamine fiiiu&ilicate or quinoline 
iiuosilicate. 

Fungicides, etc. Maison A. Baud. Pr. 749,521, July 
2.5, 19.33. Sulfonated compels., particularly sulfo- 
iiaphthalenes, with dt without antiflocculating agents 
such as powd. alum are added to insecticide or fungicide 
pastes, etc., for vegetables. 

Fun^cide and insecticide. Soc. anon, des mines d'Or- 
tuignoiix. Ger. 677,977, June 8 , 1933. A prepn. for 
plant preservation is prepd. by treating the Cu or Pl> salts 
of ichthoylsulfonic acid with an alkali salt of an oxyacul 
anil alkali or N II 4 OU to render them sol. in water. Thus, 
CUSO 4 , Rochelle salt, NII 4 OH and NOH are mixed into 
ichthoylsulfonic acid 4 

Parasiticidal sulfur preparation. Alonzo S. McDaniel 
(to Loomis, Stump and Banks). U. S. 1,034,989, Nov. 
14. A compn. suitable for spraying or use on animal* 
or on human beings comprises bentonite, tlic particle 
size of which is mainly 0 . 01 - 0.02 in. in diam. assoed. with 
S solidified from a fluid state in the bentonite and on its 
particles. 

Extract from pyrethrum flowers. Nicholas A. Satikow- 
sky (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 11. vS. 1,933,077, 
Oct. 31 . Pyrethrum flowers are placed in an extn. cohiiTiti 
in the form of a mass contg. interstices; a solvent such .1 
kimsciic is (hstrihiitcd over (he flowtTS at a rate lc*ss tlun 
suflicknt to flood the interstices of the material with sol 
vent, so that the solvent is caused to flow substantiullv 
only ovci till txtenor surfaces and through the intir 
cellular surfaces of the flowirs, and the resulting com 
parativrlv coned c\t. is withdrawn from the iMittoni of 
Liu I xtrcjction column . A pp. is described. 

Barium polysulflde. Igiia/ Kreicll. (>cr. .577,8 (j, 
June 5, 1033 . Si>lid BaSr for use in the protection ol 
plants is pti'pd. by treating BaS with S in water in the 
priseiicc of inorg. siilfidis, sulfites or thiosulfates to act . 1 ^ 
S carriers 1 he water is heated to nearly boiling. 

Weed killers. 1 G harlxjiimd. A.-G. Pr. 719,97.1, 
Aug 2, I9.*13. Till possibilitvof reciiltivaliTigsoil in wliuli 
weeds have bet 11 killed is accilcratcd by using as wtul 
killers € hloratcs, sutli'as those of iV or Sn, which undeijio 
a spontaneous decompn. Catalysts such as MgCl 
whiih accchrate the decompn. may be added to the soil 
after tlie destruction of the weeds. 


lb TIIK FKRMENl’A TION INDUSTRIES 


C. N FKBY 


Experiences in hydrolysis and fermentation of sawdust. 
M. ScliCKii and P. B£raud. Ann. iimhusitbles liqmdcs 8, 
619-29(1933) fTvdrnlysis espts. witli dil. IIiS()4 solns. 
and fermentalioii tests were earned out on pine, oak and 
poplar sawdusts and the resulting juices, resp. Bxptl. 
proi'cdure and residts are reported, and tiiiie-c'iificn. fer- 9 
menbxtion curves arc presented. Karl KaiiinienneycT 
Recirculation process lowers cost of vinegar production. 
A. L. Nugey. Food Jnd. 5, 174 5(1933).- By ciKihiig the 
vinegar stiK*k as it passes through the surge tank, KKl-graiu 
vinegar cun be produced in a single but«a larger-capacity 
generator. C. K. PelU'rs 

llie very frequent presence of coteoporphyrin in prepa- 
rations of nucleic acid extracted from beer yeast. C'. 


Dherc and Aiifiri*c Rih'Iio. Compl. rend. soc. btol. 114. 
449-545(1933).- CoproiKirphyrin was detected by it* 
fluoresciiicc spectrum m nearly all the com. prepns ol 
nuclein and nucleic acid exanid." L. E. Gilson 


hat and liiKiid nutabolisni of yeast (Halden, et al.) HD 
Distg. liquids (I'r. pat. 749,495) 13. Filters [for bctil 
(Bnt. pat. 395,265) 1. 


Rectifying alcohol. Usiiics dc Mdle and Henri M 
Ouinot. Bnt. 395,50.5, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 387,^) 
(C. A. 27, 4624). Sec Pr. 42,028 ( C. A . 27, 4873) . , 

Denaturing alcohols. A. Riebcck*sche Montanwerkx 
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A -G. (Theodor Hellthaler and Erich Peter, inventors). 
Ger. 686,224, Oct. 19, 1083. See Ft. 743,498 (C. il. 27, 
3774. 

Butyl and isopropyl sleohols by fermentatioii. Samuel 
C. Prescott and Kisaku Morikawa (Morikawa to Pres- 
cott). U- S. 1,933,083, Nov, 7. A substantially pure 
culture of Bacillus technicus which may be derived from 
molded rice or **koji’' b used for fermenting a mash contg. 
fermentable sugars. 

Propionic add. Hugh R. Stiles and Perry W. Wilson 
(to Commercial Solvents Corp.). U. S. 1,932,755, Oct. 
M. For the production of propionic acid and IIOAc, a 
mash contg. hydrolysed sbircliy material and which may 
Ik* prepd. from co^i, Imrley or potatoes, etc., is subjected 
u» fernumtation by a culture contg. propionic acid bacteria. 
Cf r. A. 27. 4874. 

Fermentation processes. Hr Th. Bohme A.-G. I«Y. 
4 1 .5.17. Jan. 28, 1933. Addn . to 708,285 ( C. A . 26, l(Ki2) . 
I he pyloric attachments of fish arc used in the process of 
1 1 . 708,285. 

Fermentation process, liulnstrikciniska Aktictmlagci. 
I r 749,848, July 29, 1933. huicly divided air is passcfi 
ihrciuRh a relatively thin layer of the femienting liquid. 

Filter press, paiticulaTly for worts. ICdmond Bredo- 
\\ custenraad. Fr. 749,028, July 27. 1933. 


Yeast. The International Yeast Co. Ltd. and Wm. G. 
Bennett. Brit. 390,206, Aug. 3, 1933 . Y^t and similar 
organisms of high ergosterol content fonuse as fo^ and for 
medicinal purposes are produced by cultivation under 
conditions in which they are subjected to deficiency in 
nitrogenous nutrient while in the presence of an oxidizing 
agent or O-carrier, e. g., salts of peracids, methylene blue, 
in an aerated medium, other nutrient substances being 
supplied in normal amt. Examples arc given. Cf . C. A . 
27, 5471. 

Dried yeast. Kyutaro Mizoliata. U. S. 1,934,941, 
Nov. 14. Wliole rice is steamed and sterilized by heating, 
them cooled and used as an absorbent for previously culti- 
vated pure yc^l to form a compn. which may be stored for 
u time in a suitable vessel (such as a described bottic) . 

Electrolytic bleaching of molasses for yeast production. 
Joseph W. Thomp.son and John W. Ilinchlcy. U. S. 
1,933,830, Nov. 7. Molasses is dild. until it contains 
al^l 15% of sugars; 0.5'1.0% of a non -poisonous inorg. 
acid sucli as II2SO4 is added ; tlie mixl. is subjected to the 
action of an electric d. c. until bleaching to a degr^ of 
about Gl)% is ciTected; impurities are removed by mtra- 
lion, the acid present is neutralized (suitably by adding 
NHi or CaCOi) and the soln. Ls decanted from any ppt. 
which may be funned. 
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W. O. BMKRY 


Aseptic filtration in the apothecary. 11. hM^heiihremicr. 
I 'harm . Momhh. 14, 169 -'70( 1 933) . Mctliods of sterUiza- 
(nm and tilratiuii under sterile conditions are reviewed. 
I hi disadvantages of Uic Seitz filter arc rliscussed. 'ilic 
11.1 ot the /igniondy iiicmbraiie filter and the Buwa app. 
1 icioinmetided and the latter dcscrilied. H. M. B. 

Observations concerning the healing properties of Leo- 
nurus carctiac, L. B. Fater. Pharm, Mofiatsh. 14, 171 
V)X \), — Cases are cited in wliicli the drug was used in 
till treatinctit of epilepsy. H. M. Hurlage 

Pharmaceuticals and medicinals from the Bible and 
Talmud. K. Berg. Pharm. Monatsh. 14, J77(19il3). — 
Ih.toncal review. II. M. Hurlage 

The brooms (Genista). A. M. Burger. Jitvihstoff 
hid u. Ko^tnelik St 159 61(1933).- The brooms— 
tafxjria and U. monospernia {U. tmtlurta) — and thiir 
iiii-vlitneiits are discussi'<i. Tliey have l)cen found of 
\.iliK iti tile pr(‘pi]. of Wisterui, Ixia and Freesta bouciuets 
111(1 fdiniulas for the same are given. H. M. Hurlage 
The use of iodoform gauze in surgery. 11. heriz. 
/ ’/<*/; w W'eekhlad 70, 1158-60(1933). — ^Niuneroiis ad- 
V niLig(*s of cm 3 dre.ssings are pointed out. A. W. D. 
The phytosterol of Pbyllanthus acidus Skeels. A. J. 

I lue. Pharm, WeekBad 70, 1173 5T1933).-The. phyto- 
ttrol otitaiiicd by CaUc cxln. of the liark of Phyllanthus 

iiiuhn and repeated erystn. from KtOH in. 228 9® and 

II i i«1Vj' 10.7® in CllCli. Its aeeUitc ni. 2t>6‘*. It Is not 
I'll lit ii.il with lypcol as shown by in.-p. depression when 
till J sterols or their acetate are mixed. A. W. Dox 

Methods for the examination of homeopathic drugs. 
II .Neugebauer. Pharm, Weekhlad 70, 122L 7(1933).- 
\ r(\Kw of methods for detecting certain drugs in high 
iiiln , r g., Fe, C 11 , Sb, Bi and some alkaloids, by nutans of 
ill IT 11 actions, bioi'heiii., spectroscopic, luminescence and 
< (pill.iritv teactions. A. W. Dox 

Mucilage of fenugreek (Trigonella foenum graecum). 
P llanhara Iyer and B. N. Sastri. J, Indian Inst, 
/ i6A, 88 9()( 1933) . — The purified mucilage is a manno- 
^MlatUll. F. L. Dunlap 

Difference in alcohol values of phannacopeial tinctures. 
Walt.T Mayer. Apoih. Zlg. 48, 1089-91(1933).— Ref er- 
cnei li made and exception taken to certain statements made 
l»\ Silikmnier and Siegert (cf. C. A. 27, 4875). A scries 
litictiu'es is listed lowing botli their ale. and dry residue 
<()iitiul, noting the striking relation^ip of these values. 

W. O. E. 


Essential oil content of the 1933 camomile harvest. H . 
Will. Apoth. Ztg, 48, 1134(1933).- A tabular prcsciita- 
tioii of some 37 clifferent samples of camomile from prov- 
inces in Germany, Hungary and Jugoslavia affords a 
comparative cst. of differences in tlie color, smell and 
essential oil eoutent of tin* 1933 produ(*t. W. O. K. 

Investigation of emplastnim lithargyri. S. Babich. 
Arch, Pharm, 271, 446-8(1933). -To the pharmacopcial 
directions under '"Eniplastrum lithargyri'* should be 
added: thi* method for estg. PbO and moisture; the 
inethod given in detail by B. is equally applicable to 
F.mplastruin pliunbi eompositum; the estn. of fatly acid 
is desirable. W. O. E. 

Emulsions and salve bases. W. Kern. Dent, Apotheke 
2, 140 3(Apoth. Ztg., 1933) . -An address. W. O. E. 

Petrolatum salves in the treatment of poison gas (di- 
chlorodiethyl sulfide) bums. Otto Miiutscli. Deut, 
Apotheke 2, 143-4( Apoth. Ztg., 1933).- An cxptl. study 
of the relative merits apparent in the treatment of bums 
from dichlorodiethyl sulfide with various petrolatum salves 
and with bleaching powder. The rc'siilts obtained do nut 
justify a prcfcrimee of the former over the latter treatment. 

W. O. E. 

Natural and synthetic drugs. K. Hodendorf. Deul, 
Pharm, Ges, 1, 1-5(Apoth. Ztg., 1933 ). — An address. 

W. O. E. 

Preparation of mixtures, as liq. kalii arsenicosi with 
tinct. chinae composita, or tinct. amara or tinct. ferri po- 
mati . S . Babich . Pharm , ZentralhaUe 74, 503-6 ( 1933) . — 
On mbciiig tinct. chinac composita with (a) liq. kalii 
arsenicosi (via the Pharm. U. S. S. R.), (b) liq. Kalii 
arsenicosi acidulus via Winkler and (c) HaO, ppts. result 
in all cases. The formation of these ppts. is influenced by 
the presence of HaO, AsaOa in acid and alk. soln., and by 
alkali. The wt. of ppts. is least with HaO, the greatest 
witli li(i. kalii arsenicosi. Avoidance of pptn. under the 
conditions stated appears impossible. The amt. of ppt. 
in g. aigl in percentage is in proportion to the total 
amt. of dry residue of the mixts. very small. 'The ppt. 
absorbs none of the AsaOs. Since the amt. of ppt. formed 
is not large, and since the content of AsaOa is not thereby 
materially changed, mixts. of tinct. chinac composita 
and liq. kalii arsenicosi may be regarded as practically 
compatible. The* same also may 1)e said in the case of 
mbets. of tinct. amasa and liq. kalii arsenicosi acid or 
with liq. kalii arsenicosi. The mixt. of tinct. ferri pomati 
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and liq. kalii arsenicasi forms no ppt. on standing. 

W. O. E. 

EBtimation of arbutin in folia uvae ursi, and its prepaia- 
tiqiis. Clcmviis Grinnnc. Pharm. Zenirathalle 74, ( 169 - 
70(193.*}).— Zfchncr’s method is so niodififd and given in 
detail that it now laconics possible to effect the estn. of 
arbutin in one day. W. O. K. 

Microvolumetric estimation of bismuth in pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations. Johann Straub and Kngen Mihalovits. 
Pharm, Zeniralluillf 74, riSr> 9(1933). The microvol. 
iiietliod previously developed by S. is etpially apTilicable to 
pharmaceutical prepns. W. O. E. 

Estimation of phenol in 1 % solutions of sodium arsenate 
in ampoules. A. M. Klcshnya. Pharm. Zentralhalle 74, 
f)K9--91(l93.*}). • The metluui followed is essentially a 
modified form of Koppescluiar’s procedure. W. O. E. 

Turbidity in solutions of aluminum acetate D. A.-B. VI. 
K. Mohlau. Apath. Zig. 48, 13.‘17(193.‘>) . — I hc practice 
of adding lioracie acid to the ofiic'ial prepii. to counteract 
turbidity is disiH>uragcd, since it is believed that us yet no 
subbtaiiee is known wliK'h is capable of perinaiiently inhibit- 
ing the foruiatiun of turbidity and ppt. in solus, of Al 
acetate. W. O. K. 

New drugs and pharmaceutical specialties in the second 
and third quarters of 1933. h'.Zeruik. Suddeut. A path.- 
ztg. 73, mi) 1 , 71M) i(i 9 :i:i). w. o. E 

Tinctura anticholerica D . Apoth. Ver. S. Walter Meyer. 
Ptmrm. Zig. 78, 9fiK 9(1933). -Si'veral suggestions for the 
iiiiproveiiieiit of this pnpii. arc* given, notably the sub- 
stitutiuii of tiiict. gallciruiii for opiiiin where the latter is 
nut readily available, or for (‘eoiioinic reasons. 

W. O. K. 

Natural and B 3 rnthetic menthol. A. Sc*rini. Pharm. 
Ztg. 78, 979(19.‘{3) - A eoiuinentary on this year's report 
of Sc'hiiiiiiiel & Co.^ iC. A^ 27, fi472) in regard to ivrtain 
quality diflereiices in nienthols. d/-Meiithol in. 35® and 
on standing (tuietly begins to solidify at about 2r>®. The 
solidification pt. is found by the usual nietliod at 2S®. 
'riic product IS not, however, really hard, but pappy. 
Only after Vs does the cryst . iiiixt. change into a 

hard and stiff iiias.s, whereby the teiiip. ri.ses to 31-2®. 
'Phis phenomenon of double solidilication pennits recogni- 
tion of isoiner-frec d/-iiientbol from all other typi*s of 
menthol and its niixts. W. (). E. 

Stability of insulin in solution, ("lyiilu Miko. Phatm. 
Zentralhalle 74, 5(31 3(1933). Coiupati^n of a l(l-yr. old 
sample of insulin, "lletin," with a standard insulin dc- 
veloped the surprising fact that the older product "lletin" 
was very nearly as strong (yti.oXVfi) as the standard of 
101) units. W. O. K. 

UltramicroBCOpic observations on solve bases and medi- 
cated salves. W. Eratulriip. Pharm. Ztg. 78, 1121 
(1933). — All ultraniicro.s<'opic study of ichtliyol salves 
shows that uniform distribution of the niedioaineiil, and 
111*1100 uniforiii distrilnilion oi tlie salve over the skin, is 
effeeled only when the salve is rich in IniKiliii. W. O, K. 

Extr. chamomillae fluid, and eztr. salviac fluid. Hans 
Kaiser and Kugen Wetzel . Sudden! . A path .•Ztg . 73 , ()S3-4 
(1933). — Improved procedures for prepg. these exts, arc 
outlined. W. O 1C. 

Stability of aqueous solutions of gallotannic acid. VJ. 
A. WoiKlard and A. N. Cowlaml. Quart. J. Pharm. 
Pharmacol. 6, 3()3--74( 1933) .- The rate of deterioration in 
aq. solus, of gallotaimic aeid preserved at a temp, of (50- 
is negligible over a period of t5 months. 'Phe rate of 
deterioration is not influenetd by the coneii. of soln.s. A 
small quantity of suitable antiseptic and preservative is 
needed in Kolns. HgCli has lH*en shown unsuitable for Uiis 
purpose, and on the cvideiwe herc‘iii quoted ptirifM.*d eresol 
1 t>art in 250 might conveniently replace tlie Ilg coiiipd. 

W. O. K. 

Keeping properties of liquor arsenicalis. E. M. Smelt. 
Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, 375 S8( 1933).— The oc- 
currence of molds and deposits eontg. in some speei- 
mens of liquor arscnieaiis Brit. Phariii. 1932 is cotilinned. 
No objectionable odors were detected. 'I'he use of NaC^H 
instead of KOH was found to encourage rather than pre- 


vent mold growth. No increase in the tendency to grow 
molds was observed when liquor arsenicalis was contami- 
nated with traces of nitrate. Storage under dispeasary 
conditions did not prove more favorable to the develop- 
ment of molds than storage in closed, filled containers, 
'file growth of molds was iiiliibited by addn. of preserva- 
tives and by adjustment of the soln. to pn 2 or to Pn 8.0. 
The limits of Pa beyond which the fiinnatiou of AsjOs 
crystals would be prevented were considered to be 3.0 and 
9.0. On account of tiic incompatibility of an alk. soln. 
with soln. of slryclinitic-HCl, an acid soln. is to be pre- 
ferred. W. O. E. 

Determination of acriflavine and related medicinal dyes 
A. D. Powell and O. P. Hall. Quart. J. Phatm. Pharma- 
col. 6, 3S9 94(1933). — *Phe nielhiKl redomnieiided consists 
in tlic pptn. of flavine dyes as ferricyanide, and titration 
of the excess ferricyanide by r(*diictioii with HI under 
.suitabli* conditions. It may be applied to acriflavine and 
proflavine, and is iiiora satisfactory and readily carried out 
than are N detns. It also may be applied in the detn. of 
dressings medicated with flavine flyes, where the N detn. is 
iiiappheable. W. O. E. 

Relative activities of ergotozine and ergotamine with 
special reference to the assay of ergot preparations. K 
l^zinski, O. W. lluldeii ami G. K. Diver. Quari. J. 
Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, 395-8(1933). — A eorreeliun for the 
pn*Si‘nce ol ergotiniiie should be introduced in the colon- 
metric assay of ergyt. When assayed biologically, willi 
ergotamine as a slandutd, a curreetioii for the lower ac- 
tivity of this salt, as compared with ergotoxiiie, should b< 
introduced. In both instaiires, for all practical purposis. 

of the observeil Headings would give a suflicieiitl> 
dost* appro.\iniatiou of the ergotoxine content. 

W. O. E. 

Keeping properties of liquid extract of ergot. ]{. M 
Smelt. Quari. J, Pharm. Phatmacol.t/mw 405(1933).— 
The Brit. Plmrin. method ol assay for liquid ext. of ergot 
re(]uires liright sunlight or a Hg vapor lamp and cannot 
always lie used. AUport and Coekiiig's modiHealiou oi 
this assay gives identical results and may be eonveuienlK 
carried out at any tune. The late of deterioration ol liquid 
ext. of ergot Brit. Pharm. 1932 iiiulei dilTeient condition^ 
of storage has been iiivc’stigaled. At room temp, in 
partially filled bolth*s rapid loss (»f alkaloid taki'S ]>lui < 

If kept for more than (5 weeks under onluiary chspeusar\ 
conditions the alkuloidal strength is liable to lull ludow tin 
mill, peniiitted bv the Brit. Pharm. When kept a I loom 
temp, in filled bottlis in the dark, the ki*e()iug propertu 
are much improved, 'the rate of change in li(|uid exb 
kept in completely filled bottli‘s in an ice ehest is veis 
slow. W. O. E. 

Determination of moisture in mercuric oxide. G. J. W 
Fcrrey. Quari. J. Pharm. Pluirnuuol. 0, 409 10(1933). 
Moisture in yellow Hgf) Bril. Pharm. may be detd. with 
negligible error by ^Irvmg for 1 Iir. al 70". 'I’lie erroi 
involved in drying at 150'^ is considerable. The behavior 
of Hg 2 ( ) on heating has been investigated. 'I'lie influence oi 
the non-volatile impurities in yellow HgO on the detii 
of moisture is discussed. . W. G. Iv. 

Note on the British Pharmacopeia limit test for more 
soluble sugars in lactose. G. J. W. h'eiioy. Quart. J 
Pharm. Pharmacol. 6 , 411 12(1933).- In cxaiiig. sanipli*' 
of lactose it was found that specimens passing the Brit 
Pharm. tests in other respects and posscvssing odor ofu n 
gave residiu‘s in the limit test for more sol. sugars than tin* 
stipulated Brit. Pharm. limit of 0.005 g. It is suggested 
that the Brit. Plianii limit might well Ik* trebled without 
detracting in any way from its usefuliievss in deteetiiiR 
adulteration by canc sugar or dextrose. W. 0. 1^. , 

l^ecipitation of alkaloids by tknnins and the use of anti- 
pyrine m the detection of tannins. Alan H. Ware aud 
Victor Smith. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 0, 454 (W 
(1933).- 'The statements recently published implying that 
it is the exception ratlicr than the ruU- for alkaloids U> hi‘ 
pptd. by tannins are erroneous. F'ifty-two alkaloid**. 
relati*d org. N bases and their salts representing 31 distiiK't 
alkaloids and org. liases; of which 22, representing H 
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distinct alMoids and are pptd. by tannin alone 1 There is little difference observable in the rate of fading of 

fnini aci. soln.. while 14 others, representuig also 14 dis- mixts. prepd. with tinct. cardam. conipt Brit. Phami. UKi2 
tim t alkaloids and baws, we pptd. by tannin in and Brit. Pharm. 1914. Ca salts cause pptn. of 

c ure of 0.()4''o NallCOa (in the final admixt.), that is, carminute in the form of a black (lci>osit at pu values of 4 

iu‘<ufficient NallCOi to ppt. the alkaloid without the and upward. Mg ssilts do not ppt. Uie coloring matter in 
!.inuiii, with rare exceptions, h'urthermorc, it is shown the same way as Ca salts. W. O. K. 

ili.it 411 substances, including the o6 uMve referred to, Decomposition of acetylsalicylic acid in aqueous soiu- 
iiid representing 29 individual bases, are pptd. by tannins tion. C. Morton. Quart, J. Plutrm. Pharmacol, 6, 492 Ti 

Ml the presence of an acid admixt. of Na phosphates (most g (1933) .—The velocity of decompn. of acetylsalicylic acid 
..llicr Na salts of weak acids will give more or less pptn., in aq. soln. in the presence of alkali-inetal citrates and 

iHitlhereareseveraladvantugesiii the use of the particular acctaU‘s has been detd., and a composite graph given 

adniixt. adopted). A met I umMs referred to and suggested from which the percentage of hydrolysis at any period 

tor use as a routii^e test for alkaloids to confirm results during storagi* can be reiid. The rate of decompn. is 

.)l)liuncd via Dragendi>rff. While parallel results are independent of the absolute and relative conens. of the 

ohlainable by the 2 methods in testing isolaUvl alkaloids acetylsalicylic acid and alkali metal salt, but increases 

.i!ul their salts. DragendorlTs reagent is well known to give very rapidly with rise of temp. 'I'he u.se of stock mixts. or 

ppt. with many org. siibstanct‘s which are not bases. of heat in elWting soln. is inadmissible. The vclcK'ity 

\ nii thod is outlined for testing Vegetable powders and 3 const, for the uniinol. reaction at air temp, is 0.0043. 
istnictives. The liehavior of antipyrine with aq. vege- O. 

extractives has been examd. This substance yields Mistura bismufhi hydroxidi. H. Treves Brown. 
.1 Inilkv l)pt. with all extractives contg. tannin over a wide Quart. J, Pharm, Pharmacol. 6, r>()2 r)( 193:5) .—1 he follow- 
tangi o^ p\if but most coinpletc'ly in the presence of an acid ing procedure was devised foi making this product: Mix 
.nhiiixt. ol phosphates; no other aq. vegetable extractives Bi subiiitrate (125 g.) with 75 ml. of distil. H 20, add 90 ml. 
f.stcd behave similarly, with a partial exception named. IINOa and warm gently until sola, is effected. Di.ssolvc 

IJi.- nieihod is recoiiiiiieiided as affording an apparently IK) g. NaOH in 5000 ml. of Tl*() and add the Bi soln. 

-;> i-ifn* lest for tannins useful in confiriiiing the result . quickly, in one quantity, stirring rapidly. Allow the ppt. 
u\t ii to the test with an Fe complex devised by one of the ^ to subside and pour off the clear liquid; collect the ppt. 
^xjiurs, more especially when the cnlur of the ppt. given in on a calico strainer and wash with 11*0, iiiaiiitiiiiimg a 
ill* last case is not typical. W. O. E. layer of liquid alH>ve the ppt., until the washings are iieii- 

Chcniicol tests for Strophanthus. E. M. Smelt. Quart. iral to phcnolphthalein ; allow the residue to drain and mix 

f Pharm. Pharmatol, 6, 4f»7 74(19:5.3). ‘Koiirteeii color it with siifncieiit distd. HiO to produce tlie required vol. 

ii Is wi're investigated with a view to finding some which (KKW) ml.). W. O. K. 

w.Mild distinguish between the seeds and prepns. of .S’. Some proposed new formulas for the British Phama- 

/vwwV and .S. emini. Four tests arc rcoomincnded for this ceutical Codex. II. II. '1 reves Brown. Quart. J. 

piiri> )se, namely, the IT^SOi test, the ThOIT and HCl test, 5 Pharm. Pharmatol. 6, 505 10(19:5:1); cf. C. A. 27, 5G3.- 
flii iuthiral and H2SO4 test, and the rcs<»rcinol and IICl xhe prepns. considered are: F.xL. ergoti, Liq. azorubri, 

1 1 t, .ill ot which are suitable f(»r the identification of the i,iq, tartraxiuae compositus, Mist, inagnesii hydroxidi et 

ful- of i»lher species of Stropha uthu 'Mnrc definite paraflitii liq., Nebula adrenaliiiue et ephedrinae oleosa, 

miIdis were obtained when an ale. ext. of the seeds was Nebula adreiialinae aroriiat., Pasta niagnesii sulph., Pasta 

II 1 .1 tlian when the tests wi*re applied dinrtly to sections tragaeaiithae compos, and Syrup, glycerophosphatuni cum 
i)f the seeds, W. O. Iv. pepsiiio eompos. W. (). E. 

bpectrographic investigation of gum acacia. S. Judd Lewis Solution of arsenious and mercuric iodides. F. K. C. 
iii(i I Woinbwell. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmatol. 6, 47f>-Ki Bateson. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, — 

liight samples of gum from various sources ® Hgl2 when dissolved in a soln. of arsenious iodide forms a 

I ‘'Soudan,*' "Bleached, *' "Kordofan," "cleaned," comjid. with the HI and not with the As. In sulns. of III 

"Il.ilisin," "Talha," etc., have been exarad., notably contg, 0.1 iiiols. per 1., when satd. with IlgU, a conipd. 

\Mili tespeet to llieir ash. From the data obtained it is formed, approximating the formula Hgl*.21Il. Dono- 

ir» tliat Al was absent in the Kordofans; Ba and Ca van’s soln., when prcpil. with pure arsenious iodide, is 

•I. I nth varialile, in general iK'rurriiig in fairly con.st. much more stable than has been generally assumed. In 

1 it Id to one another; Sr is practically unifomi throughout; dispensing solns. of Hgl* and KI, a wt. of KI at least 

I • IS imich highei in the Talhas, while K is low; Li is equal to that of Hgl* should be used. W. O. K. 

I nutkiibly high in one sample and is almost universally 7 Variation in solubility of calcium lactate. Norman 
in '.cut; Mg is nmcli l^gher ill the T^^llias than elsewhiTe, Glass. Quart. J. Pharm. PAanwaro/. 6, 522-30(19.33) .- 
M'l also following 1 m* with which it is constantly assoed.; The differences observed arc not due to any change taking 
i»ne exception B occurs in the Talhas only; Si is high place within a specimen of Ca laclaU* after production, but 
m lh»‘ Talhas; l^b and Sn occur in the majority; the such differences arc inhcrciil in tlic original formation of 
li.ili.ni was exceptional in that it contained slight traces of tlie salt. No method was disi'ovcrcd c>f .sepg. a more sol. 

\s. Bland V; 2 other samples contained min. traces of salt from a less sol. sample. Fur practical purposes it 

h*. .mrl another a lienvv trace of Zii. W. O. E, must be accepted that specimens of Ca lactate differ from 

Comparison of the action of various solvents on defatted one another in soly. with different pnxjcsses of nianuf.; 

cochineal. John Eae. Quart, J. I*harni, Pharmacol. 6, ® the true explanation of the diffcrcnci* has not been found; 

I '^ »■>( 19.3.3)^'- An ash limit of (S% is suggested which it is useless to sc*l a single const, as a standard of soly. for 

wi>iilil mditde all gctiuiiie samples of coccus cacti, and the Ca lactate, because it would exi'lude tlic product of a no. 

kxiwi giv«*u in the Brit. Fharm. Codex 1923 requires of rnamifacturcrs which in all other rc.spccts is of official 
'Oiii mlnij.. Ii^tliylene glycol is an excellent solvent of quality. ^ W. O. E. 

‘lfl.(tii*d ( ochineal, producing a soln. approx. 50% .stronger Yield of extractive in unstandardized official extracts. 
HI tinctorial value than one made with 20% ale., and 2()% B. R. Veiiess. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, 531 2 

than Liq. cix?ci Brit. Pharm. Codex. W. O, E. (1933).-*-l'he dnigs exanid. were cascara sagrada, gentian. 

Compound tincture of cardamom: loss of color in cer- 9 liquorice and krameria, from which the av. yields of exts. 
tain mixtures. Charles M. Caines and Norman Evers, witc 24, 40, 30 and 11%, re.sp. W. O. E. 

J, Pharm. Pharmacol, 91(19.33).— Decolori- Preparation and storage of solutions of tribromoethyl 

occurring in mixts. contg. coiiioouiid tincture of alcohol. W. H. Butchers, K. Bullock and G. R. Priddey. 

‘ u hiiiom Brit. Pliarm. is due to the ulky. of the mixts. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, 5.33-9(1933).— Ex ptl. 
Jt hii 7.0 to 9.5 mixts. are fairly stable in the dark and results clearly indicate* among other tilings that tribromo- 
Hilt sensitive to oxidation, but are decolorized by expo- ethyl ale. in soln. undergoes progressive dec'ompii., the 
virc to light. At P\\ values above 9.5 fading occurs in the rate of which is increased by a rise in temp. Initial 
il.irL us well as in the light and is hastened by oxidation, decompn. was shown by means of a Universal Indicator 
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(B. D. H.)» wkercas this was not disclosed by Congo red 
8oln. The following test has been dcviwd: Transfer 3 
mils of the prepd. soln. to a clean test tulie and cool. In a 
similar test tulie place a like vol. of distd. IliO used in the 
prepn. of the tribromocthyl ale. soln., and to each tulie add 
2 drops of Universal Indicator; the color of the 1st tulie 
should be greenish yellow and it should not be possible to 
detect any difference in color of the 2 tubes. The new test 
indicates dccompn. when the acidity of the soln. is too 
low to be indicated liy tilratum with 0.02 N NaOH soln. 
Congo red requires the liberatirm of a titratable amt. of 
arid (over 0.5 mil per 100 mils) lief ore indicating decompn. 
1'herc is progressive decompn. of tribromocthyl ale. in 
soln. when stored at body temp. Appreciable dccompn. 
cK'curs when the .soln. is stored overnight in a vacuum flask 
and this practice is open to serious objection. Overheat- 
ing the 11/0 with which the tribronuK^thyl ale. is usi‘d to a 
temp, of 05® will cause decointm. immediately deU'Cted by 
the new test. W. O. K. 

AiitiBepsiB and disinfection of the mouth and throat. 
Diircnn. Suddeut. Apoth.^Ztg. 73, 57*1- (jpO'Ti) An 
illustrated article suggesting Uic use of certain ring-form 
talilets (Kitigulein) cemtg. higher esters of />-hvdro\ylx‘n- 
/oic acid, for gradual soln. in the month. Kxpts. show the 
efficiency of .such treatment. W. O. E. 

Brazilian “coto barks*’ and their plant sources. Fred. 
W. Krcise. PJuirm. Zentralhalle 74, 577-K(1033).— 
riie following sptvies are mentioned as const ituting the 
various sources of com . colo bark : Ocotea preliosa Mi*issn , 
Or^otlaphne hookerutna Necs, Palicurea den^i flora Mart., 
Rudgea vtburnoules Benth., Pseudorhitnarrhis turhimta 
Ducke, Ladcnbcrgta paraen^tsn. sp. Dncke, CalytophyUum 
sprncfanum Bcnih., Spicrantnia species, Simaruha aniara 
Aubl., Smarubn ferrugtfiea St. HU., Ocotra argyrophvUa 
Diickc, Nectandra elaeoplwra Barb., Brarteanihus glycy- 
carpus Dncke, Piper species, Sienocalyx species, Pottrouma 
(ecropifoUa Mart., Couepia ruja Dncke, Couepm subcor 
data Benth., Kugenia gyumtvama Mart., Arrahidaen (hit a 
Bur., Warsceivtczia rorcinea Klot/scli, Ptcrolemma psetido- 
coffea Ducke, listed in tlie order of importance. 

W. O K. 

Pharmacopeia Helvetica 5th edition. L. Rosenthaler. 
Pharm, Zentralhalle 74, 579 S4(1933). — A digest. 

W. O. E. 

Chemical investigations of the tobacco plant. IV 
Effect of the curing process on the organic acids of tobacco 
leaves. Hubert B. Vickery and Oco. W. Pucher. Conn 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 352, 049-84(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 
2458; 27, 4274. — ^With new improvements in methods an«l 
technic, previous concliisinns have been lechccked. 
Methods are dcscrilied. For the general mctliod, a faintly 
acid liot-Tl 20 ext. of the tissue was prepd. and the sub- 
stances that form Ba .salts insol. in 60^ KtOII were re- 
moved. The org. acids in this ppt. were recovered by 
KtjO e\tn., and were csterified and the esters distd. Dif 
ferent acids were identified liy tlie prepn. of suitable dcrivs. 
Analyses for citric and malic acids were also carried out bv 
indirect methods, and it is shown that the ester methiKl 
closely confirms the results of the indirect method . Very 
extensive losses of oxalic acid occur during ordinary pio- 
mlurcs for the prepn. of aq. exts. from tobacco leaf I issue 
inasmuch as this acid is moderately volatUe witli water «»r 
ale. vapor. No reliance can be placed on analytical 
figures secured after such exts. have been coned, tiiikss 
precautions are taken to recover the oxalic acid from the* 
distillate. A vfw method for oxalic at id detn . was dcvclopc c 1 
in which the oxalic acid in dried leaf tissue is removed from 
the acidified tissue by Kt 20 and is detd. as CaC/D 4 . The 
efficiency of the Ba salts pptn. method for the isolation of 
the org. adds was confirmed. From 85 to 90% of the 
titratable acidity of an aq. ext of dried tobacco leaves 
was found in the Ba salts fraction. Both nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous org. solids of unknown compn. wi*re 
present in the Ba salts fraction. Malic add decrea%;d 
during the curing process, about 16% of the original amt. 
of this add being utilized in the catabolic proces.scs. On 
the other hand, dtric add increased nearly 6-fold in the 


same time. The origin of this dtric add is as yet un- 
known. Oxalic add changed very little during the curing 
process. It was present lugely as insol. salts. The total 
addity, the addity in the form presumably of monobasic 
adds, and the addity in the form of acids predpitable as 
Ba salts by (10% ale. all changed very little, if at all, during 
curing. On tbeiither hand, the adds of unknown oompn. 
diminished greatly* fheir place bi*ing taken by dtric add. 
The curing process thus results in a very extensive simpli- 
fication of the org. add picture. Only 04% of the addity 
of the fresh leaves can be accounted for in terms of known 
adds, chiefly malic, dtric and oxalic. More than 81% 
of the acidity consists of these 3 adds after only 12 days of 
curing and a similar high proixirtiou w^ identified in the 
fully cured leaf. Smdl amts, of succinic and fumaric 
adds were found, also possibly maleic add. Both dtric 
and malic acids were picscnt in the residue from the distii. 
of the esters even afleisthe temp, was carried far above the 
b. p. of Iriethyl citrate. Small but apprcdable quantities 
of malic and citric acids were also found in the so-called 
unesterifiable fraction. C. K. Fellers 

Aspirin. E. M. Bailey. Comi. Agr. £xi>t. Sta., Ba//. 
354, 790-9(1933). -l'‘ifty-four coni samples were exanid 
for acetyls^cylic acid and free salicylic add content. 
The 5-grain tablets showed variations of 4.65-6.27 gmins 
of acelvlsulicvlic add, aud none — 0.05 grain free suBcylu 
acid per tablet. C. R. Fellers 

Essential oils; the methods of production and their 
possibilities in Kenya Colony. V. A. Becklcy. Kenya 
Colony Ih‘pt. Agr., Bull. 19, 26 pp.(1031). —Micromeria 
microphylla yields a clear white oil practically identical 
with that from scented verbena. Mentha sylve\lri^\ 
produces an oil resembling peppemiint with a suggestion 
of peimyroyal. Camphor is presimt in the oil from Uci- 
mum canum. When it is distd. with low-pressure steam 
the East African ci‘dar (Juniperus proeera) yields 1.5-3 i)% 
of a pale yellow to dark brown oil which deposits a laiK' 
amt. of long needle-shai)cd crystals on standing; the 
viUd of crystals is higher from well-seasoned wood than 
from pxeti or partially seasoned wood and is increased In 
exposing the .sawdust to tlie sun. Geranium oil produced 
from pl^ts grown in Kenya is low in esters and has a 
peculiar odor; the yield is about 0.15% from the leaf\ 
shoots and 0.27% Iroiu the leaves. Lemon-grass oil 
produced from plants grown in Kenya is very insol. in ale 
The leaves of Eucalyptus vfohtdus yielded 1.5% oil; t 
citriodttra gave a smaller yield. The fresh leaves ol 
Pogostemon patchouli yielded 0.06 0.20% oil; ferment.! 
tion of the leaves increased the yield to 0.6%. 

K. D. Jacob 

Stills for the production of essential oils. V. A. Beckhn 
and T. L. McClelland. Kenya Colony Dept. Agr., Bull 
25, 9 pp.(1932). K. D. T 

Sodii}m evipan; 0 preliminary report on a new intra- 
venous anesthesia. G. Miller. Can. Med Assoc. J 2^, 
590-8(1933).— Sodium evipan is administered intraven 
oiisly. The patient falls into a di*ep sleep in about 30 sec 
and operations may be commenced immediately. Am 
thesia persists for about 20 30 min. For'propcrly clio-^ii 
cases it appears to be a valuable anesthetic. 

G. H. W. Lucas 

The combination action of Solanaceae alkaloids 
Ilajime Yamada. Folia Pharmacol. JapouA 16, No -L 
361-rtO(Bieviaria 27) (1933). The aimbined action of 1- 
hyoscyaniinc, 1 -scopolamine and 1-bomatropine on thi 
parasympathetic fibers of the rabbit intestine and isolattd 
frog heart show much greater efficiency in removing the 
effect of acetylcholine tban any one alone. Apparently 
one alkaloid potentiates the actibn of the others. 

' G. H. W. Lucas 

The cultivation of Lobelia infiata. M. Maserfi and H 
G^ot. BuU. set. Pharmacol. 40, 463-9(1983). -The 
hottest can be increased by the use of fertilizers to a1>ovc 
3 times the usual value, but the relative content of alka* 
loids decreases. The factor for the alkaloid increase is 
about 2.5. A. B. Meyer 

Chemical and physiological assays of some Eobelisr 
M. Maseru and M. Caron. BM. sci, Pharmacol. 40, 51^ 
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20(1933).— The diem, assay was performed by the pptn. 
of the alkaloids as silicotungstates. For the physiol. 
dssay» the silicotungstates were deoompd. with NHi» 
exld. with EtsO and the residue of evapn. was dissolved in 
.111 . HsS04 . .The physiol, effect of L. inflata in the anes- 
thetized dog is a sharp increase of the blood pressure and a 
(licrease of the amplitude and rate of respiration. The 
alkaloid content was found as follows: L. inflala leaves 
or)8r)%, seeds 0.21 and 0.235%; L. cardinaUs 0.446%; 
L, syphilitica 0.535%; L. -arpws 0.752%; L. erinus 
truces. The physiol, action in all species was like that of 
L. inflata- - A. E. Meyer 

The chemical composition of Retama sphaerocarpa 
Boiss. P. Valier.* BuU, set. phartnacoL 40, 520-3(1933) . 
Ihe upper parts of the plant give 3.1% of ashes, the 
cDitipn of which is given. The KtOH ext. contains an 
ippreciable quantity of an alkaloid. A. E. Meyer 
A new method of extraction and separation of the alka- 
loids of Pseudocinchona afneana A. Chev. Raymoud- 
1 1 jiiiel . BuU. sd. Pharmacol. 40, 62:i -7(1933) . — Moisten 
Mu |Miwd. bark with a 10% soln. of NaiCOaand ext. wilh 
Ixii/ine. Shake out with 2% formic add, add NaHCOs 
ami ext. with CIICU. Evap. to dryness. The yield 
tioTii tKM) g. bark was 52.5 g. alkaloids. Dissolve the 
ladt r in EtOII and MciCO and change into the HCl .salts. 
Whin the aqueous solu. of the II Cl salt is exld. with 
llCli, an amorphous alkaloid is obtained on evapn. 

• Mild 1.325% oi the t)ark). Make the extd. soln. oik. 
w ith NaHCOa and ext - with EljO. I'lic alkaloid corynan- 
iliim crystallizes from the coiicd. EtsO soln. (1.0925%). 
When (he mother liquid is mixed with a soln. of IICl in 
[• I ,( a small quantity of a piit. is obtained. A. K. M. 

Digitalis lonata. G. Spagnol. Rev. sudamericana 
,htlotrinoL inmunol. (/uimioterap. 16, 783 94(1933). — 
Piintalis lanata, cultivated in Argentine, contained 49.6 
iiitenmtional cat units per g., which is 4.4 times the po- 
(eticv of a standard of Digitalis purpurea- llan/Uk*s 
iiicthods on pigeons give the same toxicity as purpurea. 
I his proves that the difference between toxic litnit and 
iliciapeutic dost* is more favorable in D. lanata, 

A. E. Meyer 

Determination of phenacetin, antifebrin or aspirin* 
1 "i \ aisnian. Farm. Xhur, 3, 109-12(1933) . — The method 
1 , Isised on acid (AT HCl) hydrolysis of the sample for I hr. 
ind .subseciucnt titration of the excess II Cl with standard 
N.iOH and phenolphthaleiii. L. Nasarevich 

Extract of ergot; its biological evaluation. A. D. 
To/cnfeld and II. V. Tutaev. Farm. Zhur. 4, 156-9 
— The state pharm. method bases the evaluation 
iii the ext. on its histamine content, instead of the alka- 
li nds. Broom -Clark *s method is much more specific 
itid better adapted for biol. standardization. L. N. 

Chemical evaluation of extract of ergot. A. D. Rozen- 
ii Id and II. Ya. Tmp|s. Farm. Zhu%. 4, 159-64(1933). — 
1 'tdisivc expts. with about 37 detns. listed shoVs that 
Kelli 1-1‘Tomme's methcKi as used iu the German Phanii. 
\ (or alkaloids is sullicientlv accurate and reliable to 
u place biological methods. Smith's colorimetric method 
hi*^ the advaiiftiges of spml. K. Nasarevich 

Determination of volatile oils in plants. M . L. Porlova . 
hitm. Zhur. 4, 165 6(19.33). — The app. comprises steam 
a flask in which the sample is steamed, a con- 
(leiiMT and % U-shaped buret, with one column graduated, 
and wide neck into which the distillate is fed. Water 
^ thtuii^h the .second cohiniii and is discarded and the 
oil I tinated in the graduated neck. L. Nasarevich 
Preparation of bismoverol. G. A. Kirkhgof, M. O. 
S»ckior and E. A. Akon'yantz. Khim. Farm. Prom. 
1033, 123 3. — The methcri used in Russ, patent 14,408 is 
inucli simplified by dissolving 1 .2 moles of Bi«Oa in a mixt. 
of 1 .67 moles of lactic add and 7 moles of AcOH and dild. 
with II^. This soln. is heated to 50-'60® and while 
Mirriijg 1 mole of tartaric add is added, 'fhe tem]>. is kept 
at so** for 3 hrs., the ppt. washed by decantation, filtered 
«nid dried in vacuo at 80-90®. L. Nasarevich 

Bismuth dtrate and lactate. G. A. Kirkhgof and M. O. 

Farm, Prom, 1933, 123.--One mole of 
16 ^ lactic add is heated to 45® and treated with excess of 


1 BisOi, filtered and the crystals arc washed and dried. 
The contents of Bi*0| - 59.23%. A.compd. (CfHiO,)!- 
{BiOH)i is prepd. analogous to bismoverol, with 1 iqolc 
ewh of citric add and BitOi. The product contains 67% 
J3i»Oi. L. Nasarevich 

Anhydrous quinine. S. Elgazin. Khim. Farm, Prom. 
1933, 124 5.- Stir water (90 1.), 2.6 kg. of HjSO* and 
35 kg. of vrel quinine at 60® and filter llinmgh charcoal. 
- Neiilrali/e the filtrate with NaGlI (5%), tiller the aiihyd. 
quinine and dry at 50®. L. Nasarevich 

Determination of santonin. N. (>. Duntzclman. 
Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933, 1.30-5. — Treat tlie ground plant 
with 10% HCl until conipletely wet and shake with 10%) 
CIICU 90%) CJb. Aflei 12 hrs. filter, evap. to 5 7 ce., 
add h g. of Ba(On), -f- 100 cc. of HjO and heat with 
grinding. Reext. the pptd. resins. Acidify the filtrates 
with IICl and ext . 3 times with CHCl,. Wash the CHCU 
3 with 1..')% NaOH and lUO, evap., dissolve the residue in 
7..5 Cl*, of abs. ale. and 42.5 cc. of hot lUO and crystallizi* 
for 20 40 hrs. L'lltoi thi* pptd. santonin, wash with 15%) 
ale. and dry at 105 110". L. Nasarevich 

Determination of nicotine. M. G. Ruitikov. Khim. 
Farm. Prom. 1933, 140 2. — Tlie sample dissolved in .50 cc. 
is cHstd. with steam and 2 g. of fresh MgO into dil. HCl 
All aliquot of the distilhitc is treated W'ith 1.5 cc. of HCl 
^ and 3 cc. of 1 2% II»(v^i(W?07)«)-22H20. In 3 min. at 85" 
the ppt. is formed and aftiT 2 hrs. crystn. is ready to 
filter. The ignited residue multiplied by 0.114 « the 
weight of nicotine. This method requires '/j of the time 
niH'cssary for Bertrun and Javilier's mcthi^. L. N. 

Powdered extract of uva-ursi. 1. OU^rhard and E. 
Katz. Khm. Farm. Prom. 1933, 143-45.--nie highest 
percentagi* of arbtitin is obtained by double extn. of leaves; 
the leaves arc* boiled each time for 1.5 miti. with 5 pts. of 
IlsO. The hot ext. is filtered on cloth, evapd. to */t vol., 
mixed with dextrin or lactose, dried at 50® and imwd. 
Arhiitin is detd. iodotnetrically according to Zeichtier. 

I/. Nasarevich 

Determination of alkaloids. Ya. Fialkov and S. 
Bafneb. Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933, 14K-9. —Very rapid 
detii. IS made by sluiking a small vol. of the sample (2 cc.) 
with 70 cc. of CIICU and 5 g. of anliyd. Na2S04 in a flask 
^ umil ilispcrseil. Then NHiOH is added, tlic flask shaken, 
the (*lear CHCU filteied, evapd., the residue dissolved in 
0.02 N acid and the excess titrated with 0.02 N NaOH. 

L. Nasarevich 

Quinine hydrochloride and sulfate. E. M. Tareev. 
Khim. Farm Prom. 1933, 1.57-8. — A comparative dis- 
cussion of qniiiine hydnx*hloride and sulfate usi*s in treat- 
ment of nialutia, with pn*fcrcncc given to hydrochloride 
as more sol., shible and eflli'icMit salt. L. Nasarevich 
/ Analysis of tablets. I). Popov. Khim. Farm, Prom. 
1933, 104 7. - A discxission of analysis of ^blets contg. 
dietbylallyhicetanilule, aspirin, amatin, diplosal, anti- 
P3rrine, pyrornidone, iiitroglvccTiii, veramon, phcnoliarbi- 
tal, and its derivs. Hr is detd . either by boiling wi^ NaOH 
and titration with AgNOa and NIT4CNS or by boiling with 
Na and C-HfiOH. I is detd. by oxidation to “IOi and 
titiatioii with K1 and Na..SiOs, or it is liberated with 
HNO), extd. with CHCU and titraUxl. Tlie double bond 
is detd. broniometrically. Antipyriiie is either titrated 
ac'cording to Kollliof or treated with the excess of picric 
acid (standard) and titrated. Nitroglycerin is detd. by 
reduction with A1 and alkali, distg. and titrating with Nil*. 
Pyratnidone and barbituric acids are sepd. by extn. with 
solvents; the soln. is first made alk. (for pyratnidone) 
anil then acidified and the acids are extd. L. N. 

Hydnitioii of anabasine. A. P. Orekhov and D. A. 
9 Brodskil. Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933, 1 88-90.— Anabasinc 
(8 g.) in 120 cc. N ITCl with Adams' cataly.st is shaken 
with Hi for 18 hrs. 3.7 1. of hydrogen is consumed (3.3 1. 
theoretical). The filtered soln. evapd. in vacuo and 
treated with abs. ale. ppt. a,3-dipiperidyl-HCl, m. 
3(K)®. The base fs sepd. with alkali, extd. with ether and 
cr^rstd. in needles. l-«,fl-Dipiperidyl m. 68-9® and b* 
113-14® . Picrate, chloroaurate, chloroplatinate, dinitroso- 
l-o,/9-dipipcridyl and dibcnzoyl4-a,^-dipiperidyl are 
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^d. and desc|ibcd. Another way to hydrate auab^nc 
i& to boil it in abs. glc. with Na. b. Nasarevich 

Xonthone. M. Spekior. Khim. Farm, Fttm. 1933, 
195 (5. — Aspirin (2 inoUs) is distd. at 120 70® until all the 
AcOH is over, then the tenip. is raised so that in 4 hrs. it 
rcac*hes 350-5® at 40 niiii. and xuiithorio rrystallizc«$ out. 
Recrystd. from ale. xaiithone yields 7i)%; in, p. 108 70®, 

L, Nasarevich 

Analysis of opium. H. A. Klyaehkina. Khim, Farm, 
Prom, 1933, 203 13. -AfUr delii. of 11/0 10 g. of opium is 
extd. with HM) cc. of HCl tor 24 hrs. and filtered. 

One part of the filtrate is drii'd for soluls and tlic other 50 
ce. IS extd. with CHCh and NaOH, coned., mixed witli 
etlier, filtered, shaken with f) ec. of \M)% NaOH, the aq. 
part eoniinned with the original NaOH soln. contg. mor- 
phine and the solvent evapd. leaving narcotiiic, papa- 
verine, thebaine and codeint . hot morphine the com- 
bined NuOIl soln. is aeidiiied with HCl, treated with 6 g. 

01 slaked lime, made up to known weight and set aside for 

2 hrs. with shaking. A known part of the filtrate is 
iniNid with 22 cc. ol ether, 3 ce. ol ale., 2 g. of NH4CI, 
i*rystd. for 24 hrs., liUeicd on Schott’s glass filter, washed 
with 11/0 said, with ether and dried as atdiyd. morphine at 
7( ) li >5® . A c( »rrecl ion ol ( ) .( I8 is add<>d . h'or iiarcciiic the 
filtrates from morphine are neutriilired, coned., strongly 
ueuhiied with IICI, extd. with CHCb, the CHCb is coned, 
to 2 VC, and poured slowly into petr. ether. Narceine-HCl 
IS pptd., gently dried and weighed. Narcotinc and 
papaverine an* sepd. from other alkaloids by dissolving 
the mi\t. Ill 5% CIljCOOlI, addii. of 2 g. of CIIiCOONa 
and crystn The narcotinc-papavc*ritic ppt. is washed, 
sapond. with ale. KOH, transferred to a separatory 
tunnel with rd'J) NaOlI and CHCb, the CHCb e\t. is dried 
and dissolvi*d 111 10 ec. of ale., 5 cc. of this ale. miNed with 
5 cc. of satd. ale. picrolonic achl, crystd, for 24 hrs., 
filtered and weighed. Picrolonate X O.fifil - pHpavtrine. 
'rhe ulk. soln. contg. narcotine is acidified with IlCl, 
hiated to 90’, cooled, made alk., extd. with C<,II«, dried 
and weighed. Codeine and thebairic in the filtrate from 
the alx)ve are e\td. with CHCb (alk.), coned, with H/C), 
cjystd. in the cold, filtered ami washed with N NH*. 
'I'he filtrate is made more alk., extd with CHCb» of which 
an aliquot is dried and titrated for codeine , The Uiebaiiie 
lelt in the CHCb is detd culonmetncallv (rc»i ring wiUi 
lbS()4; the mill. amt. shown - ().<K)02r> g.). I'he ppt. 

( main part of tliebaine) is dried at 70”, dissolved in ti cc. of 
<de. mixed with 3 cc. of 7.5% ale. tartaric acid and crystd. 
for 24 hrs. I'hc filtered tliebame tartrate may be citlicr 
weighed or titrated. L. Nasarevich 

Thermopsis lanceolata K. Br. M. Varlakov. Khim, 
Farm, Prom. 1933, 225-8. — Thermopsh found along the 
nortlurn Chinese border contains 0.37% of alkaloids, sol. 
Ill II/O, CHCb and ale-, insol. in etlier and bcn/eiie. The 
plant is poisonous and its action on frogs, rats, rabbits, 
cats and dogs is described. L. Nasarevich 

Estimation of the primary alcohols content of essential 
oils by ^thalization. L. S. (Uichitcli and V. R. Naves. 
Chimie 6* tnduitne Special No., Itl24 8(Junc, 1933). -A 
study of the detn. of primary ales, by plithalizatioii in Ciiir6 
soln. on the water bath as recommended by Sc'hiniinel 
( Ber, Schimntfl 1899, 24; 1912, 39-12; cf. C, A , 26, 2285) 
showed Uiat phthalizalioti is more or less complete and 
that the results obtained require a correction that varit‘s 
with the nature of the ales, present, the amt. found prestnil 
and the time of ^ilk. neutralization. 1 1 may bo of some use 
for the eoniparative analysis of oils of citronella, as thi* 
influence of the 3 above-mentioned factors is fai^y const, 
for this oil. Moreover, a considerable proportion of the 
secondary ales, present are counted as primary. The 
following tix'hnie overcomes these sources of errors and 
gives accurate results for the sum of the primary and 
secondary ales.: to 2-3 g. (accurately weighed) of oil in a 
250-cc. glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer flaslf add 5 g. phthalic 
anhydride and 2(1 cc. pure dry CJ]«N (distd over K aflcl 
redtstd. over BaO and kept in paraffined glass-stopiKTcd 
bottles), let stand 18 hrs. at atm. temp., add 25 cc. HA) 
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1 and 10 drops phcuolphtlialein indicator and titrate the 

excess acid with standard KOII. A. P.-C. 

Essential oils of Ocimum canum Sims and of Ocimiim 
gratissimum L. L. S. Glichitc'h and Y. R. Naves. 
Chimie 5* Industrie Special No., 1029 33(June, 1933). — 
Oils obtained from Ocimum gratissimum L. produced at 
Alindao (IJbangbChari), Combani (Anjouan) and Bam- 
l>ari (Uliangi-Ciiari) contained considerable amts, of 

2 thymol, but no eugenol. Oils obtained from 0, gra- 
^ ttssimum L. produced at Roul6 (Comoro Islands) and 

Komlia (Madagascar) contained considerable amts, of 
eugenol, but no thymol. Oils obtained from 0, canum 
Suns, produced in Mayotte, Kenya, Anjouan (Comoro 
Islands) and at Antiln'S (Alpes-M&ritimes, France) 
contained considerable units, of d-camphor, but no Me 
cinnaiiiate. Oils olitained from O, canum Sims, produced 
in the Comoro Islands, Madagascar and Ubangi-Chari 
1 contained (X)nsi(lerable«amts. of Me cinnamate, but no d- 
(ximphor. This would indicate that there exist botanical 
species which can he diflerentiated only by their chemism . 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Essential oil of Canarium zeylonicum (Thw.) . J. P. C. 
Chandrasena and Hans Ixiuretisz. J, Soc, Chem, Ind. 52, 
352T(1933). — The fresh resin from the tree Canarium 
zeylanicum gave 10-15% essential oil. This, upon frac- 
tionation, gave fir-phellandreue and a fraction bn 120- 
^ 2® consisting of a copipd., CtHwO, m. 154®, obtained by 
cooling and filtering, and a liciuid sesquiterpcMie, Cibll24, 
which formed a nitrosite ni. 113®. K. W. Scott 

Essence of lavender. Antonio Illera Caroino. Quint, e 
ind, 10, 245-55(193.3). — Some Spanish soils are well suited 
to lavender cultivation. Test plots have been grown, thi 
essence has been recoviTed, and cliaractrristics of the 
latter were detd. E. M. Syniines 

, Industrial preparation of twice-distilled water; physico- 
chemical characters of the water. R . Clique!, J. Ouilbert 
and 11. Penan. /. pharm, chim. 18, 321-34(1933).- A 
semi-industrial distn. app. of I^yrcx glass is sketched; by 
its means a twice-distd. water meeting all pharmaceutical 
and biol. requirements is obtained from ordinary distd. 
water at the rate of 3 1. per hr. The elec. cond. of Seine 
w’ateris400 X 10“*; of oncc-distd. l(X>-200 X lO'"*; twice- 
distd. 2-3 X 10 ■^. Thcav. Pw of twice-distd. water deld. 
by potent iometry is 5.5, caused liy dissolved traces of COj 
(about 0.6 nig. per 1.) . Mineral impurities detd. by sensi- 
tive colorimetric methods were: Pb less than 1:2 X 10^ 
Cu 1:2 X 10^ B 1.5 X 10»; NH-, less than 1:5 X JO* 
org. matters: none; solids: 5 mg. per 1. S. Waldbotl 
Some fundamentals of perfumery. H. Stanley Red 
^ovc. Pharm, J. 131, 395, 4.52-3(1933). -A suminurv 
is given of present-day *‘fonnulattng a perfume'* aiir 
modi'm methods of prepn. of perfumes. S. Waldbott 
Surgical dressings. Consumption and Govemmeni 
regulatipns. J. WidCiffe Peck. Pharm, J. 131, 421.- 
Manufacture of cotton. Ibid. 484 6.— The history o 
oittoii, and its manuf. are given; illustrated. Lint 
bandages and gauze. Ibid. 513. — Modes of pn-pn. an 
described ; special definitions are recorded . Plasters and 
ligatures. Ibid. 540. Sterilization of dresAiiings by steam 
Ilnd. 558-9(1033). S. Waldliott 

The new Swiss pharmacopeia (Ed. V). C. H. Hanip 
shire. Pharm. J. 131, 511-12(1933). — The characteristu 
features and differences from other pliarmqcopeias an 
pointed out. S. WaldlKjtt 

Constituents of the volatile oil from the wood of Chanuic 
cyparis formosensis Matsuin (Kafuku, Ichikawa) 
{k*pn. or the opium alkaloids (Bussc, Busse) 10. Hv- 
droxy compds. of phenazone (Gel . pat. 577,531) 25. fhfi 
Hg compds. (G«sr. pat. 585,;k52) 10. Disinfectants (Biil 
pat. 395,064) 15. Naphtlialene dcrivs. [ intennediates in 
the production of drugs] (Swiss pat. 152,350-1) 25 
Porphin (Swiss pat. 152,355) 25. 

Therapeutic preparation suitable for use in "uon* 
specific protein therapy.** Maxwell M. Becker (to f'***;* 
A. Breon & Co.). U. S. 1,935,497, Nov. T4- 
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butyrate is used with proteins such as those of milk and i ChlorohydroiQrbiphaiyls. The Dow iChcmical Co. 
with substances such as Na citrate which are suiuble for Brit. 396,261, Aug. 3, 1933. 3- and 6H'hloro-2-hydroxy- 
providing a buffer soln. having a Pn of about 0.2. biphenyls arc obtained by chlorinating 2-hydrc)xybiplMiiyl 

Medichial silica preparations. Chem. Fab. von Hcyden by usual methods, with or without catalysts and solvents. 

A.-G. (Rudolf Zellmann, inventor). Ger. 542,448, Oct. Good yields are obtained with somewhat less than 1 mol. of 
28, 1933. Colloidal silicic acid solns. are mixed with Cl. Tlic mixt. of nionochloro coinpds. of close b. ps. may 
colloidal metids or nonmctals or their ^mpds., or with be sepd. from unchlorinated and polychlorinated products 
reagents yielding colloidal ppts. of metals or nunmetalb or by a preliminary distn. and are then sepd. by fractional 
their compds. The mixts. are then dried, preferably by crystn., involving at 1 stage conversion into alkali or alk. 
spraying. Kxainples arc given. earth metal salts. The products are suittible as germi- 

Basic bismuth salts of organic orsonlc acids. Karl cides, disinfectants^ etc. 

Streitwolf, Alfred Fehrle and Walter Herrmann (to 7-Bthoiy-4>methylcoumarin. Arthur A. Levinson (to 
Winthrop Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,934,017, Nov. 7. Selected Chemicals Inc.). U. S. 1,934,361, Nov. 7. 
New l^asic Bi salts of org. arsonic acids of the pnibable lliis coinptl., whicli is suitable for use as a flavoring or 
HOBi.O.A,s(:0)R.O, wherein R stands for an perfume and m. about 115“, is pnnluccd by ethylating 7- 

’ • hydroxy-4-mi*thylcouinarin (various alternative tiiethods 

aromatic nucleus which may l^e substituted by one side of iiianuf. being described). 

chain, a heterocyclic nucleus, h>droxy, alky], halogen, 3 Basic esters of fatty-aromatic acids. Marcus Giiggen- 
aniino, tiilro or further groups, are obtainable by causing heim (to Hoffman-La Roche Inc.). U. S. 1,932,341, 
the alk. salts of org. arsonic acids to react with a solti. of a Oct. 24. ^ Details are given of the pn^uction of vatiotis 
Bi salt other than bismuthvl K Na tartrate. These esters which, in general, possess a strong antispastnodic 
prepns. which in contradistinction to the compd. of Leva- action. Examples arc given of the iiianuf. of: (1) L- 
diti are insol. in alkali, and which possess the combined phenylacetyl 2,2-dimethyl-3-dielhylamiiiupropanol ester, 
therapeutical action of As and Bi, show aiitiparasitary bu 173 4®; (2) a-plienylbutyryl ester of 2,2-ditnethyl-3- 
prnpertics and are especially suitable for the depot treat- dicthylaniinopropaiiol, bp.u 147"; (3) plieiiylbronioallyl- 
inent of trypanosoma and ipiroctirte diseases. ICxamtdes acetyl 2,2-dinielhvl-3-diethyluminopropanol ester, bo.o8 
aa* given in which, as initial niatcr^ls, there are ust'd 3- ^ 186°; (4) the hydriodide f>f the acctyltropyl ester of 2,2- 
acitylainino-4-hydroxybeu/encar.sonic acid, />-acelyl- dimetliyl-3-diethylaminopropanol, m. 92“; (5) ucetyl- 

annnobcnxenearsonic acid, 3,4-1)eri7(4-i\r-mcthvl)imida- atrolactyl 2,2-ilimcthyl-3-dimethylamitiopropanol estcr- 
/oloiicarsonic acid and the foniialdehyde bisulfite compd. HCl, m. 161“; (6) acctylmandelic acid 2,2-dimethyl-f:l- 
of :t-aTnino-4-hydroxybeii/enearsoTiic acid. dimethylaminopnipanol ester-HCl, 111. 179°; (7) pro- 

Calcium citrate. Klenicns Bergl. Ger. 586,371, Oct. piouylinandelic acid 2,2-dimethyl-3-diniet1iylamiiiopro- 
20 , 1933. Colhiidal Ca citrate for medicinal use is ]irepd. panol ester-HCl, m. 139“; (8) acetyltropyl 2.2-diniethyl- 
by iiiech. disintegration of the citrate in the pn*sencc of a 3-l>enzylmethylatiiinopropanol ester (a yellow oil which 
lirotective colloid comprising mice, pulp, or like products 5 cannot be distd.); (9) acctyltropyl 2,2>dmiethyl-3- 
obtaiiied from fruits of the genus Citrus. pilieridylpropanol ester (a yellow oil) ; (10) benzilic acid 

Use of sodium iodoarsenite, etc., for combating Vincent’s 2,2-dimethyl-3-dielhylanunopropanol ester-HCl, m. Mi- 
angina and similar affections. Charles Gurchot. H. S. 2“; (11) benzilic acid 2,2-dimelhyl-3-nicthyldiethyl- 

1 , 031 , 977 , Nov. 14. Na iodoarsimitc or a similar compd. ammoniumpropanol ester rnetliylsulfate, ni. 133 4"; and, 
ot Hg, Hi, Sb or V arc used as therapeutic agents. (12) tropyl 2,2-dimethyl-3-diethylaiiiiiiopropuiiol ester 

Water-soluble formaldehyde bisulfite aminoaryl anti- (a colorless thick oil). The amino ales, used as starting 

mony compounds. Hans Sc'hinidt (to Winthrop Chemical matmals may be prepd. by reduction with Na amalgam in 
S.O.). U. S. 1,931,010, Nov. 7. h'rom compds. of the a dil. llOAc soln. of the amino aldehvdes made as 
tvt)e ll2NCJl4As:SbCelT4NlI» such as 3-aniiiio-l-hv- 6 described in U. S. 1,824,676 (C. A. 26, 258). 
(lin\y-l'-aniiiio-l-arsci]0'l ’-stibioben/ciie, etc., by treat- Diiodoimidazoleacetlc acid. F. Hofiniann-La Roche 8c 
uaiit with ftinnaldchyde bisulfite in aq. soln., water-sol. Co. Swiss 159,795, Apr, 17, 1933. I in alk. soln. is 

fliTivs are obtained which arc brownish colons! powders, caused to react on Na iinidazoleacetate, the resulting Na 

diflieiiUly sol. in usual org, .solvents and suitable for salt being converted to the acid by treatment with mineral 

therapeutic use. Sevend examples with details of pro- add. The substance 111. 165“ with decxmipn. and its IICl 

ctdurc are given. U. S. 1,934,012 also relates to similar m. 186“. It is used as Rontgen ray contrast agent, 

compds. of the type HsNC6K4As;Sb.AsC«HiNIIa.Sb:As- Compounds of sparteine with barbituric acids. F. 
tfllLNlb. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co, A.-G. Ger. 586,245, Oct. 19, 

Esters of amino alcohols. F. llolTmann-La Roche 8c ^ 1933. Cryst. compds. arc obtained by combining 1 mol. 

( o A G. CkT. 5867247, Oct. 19,*1933; Hrit. ,396,318, of sparteine with 1 or 2 mols. of a C,C-disubstituted barhi- 
Aiig 3, 1933. Esters of aryl-snbstit tiled aliphatic adds turic acid (I). The reaction may be effected by fusing 
with ales, of the formula RR 'C(CHaOH)CIIiNRj, in the comiKments together, or by heating them in a solvent, 
which R is an alkyl group and K ' is II or an alkyl group, arc or by double decompn. in a solvent lietween salts of the 

prepd by statidard prcKVsscs. 'i'he products have anti- components. The products are sol. in water, ale., ether, 

‘Pii.modic properties. Examples are given of the prepn. and benzene, and exert a beneficial action on the cireula- 

of II) esters of 2,2-dinieth3d-3-diethylanimopropam)I tory sysUm. ICxaiiiples are given of the iiianuf. of 
with plienylacclic acid (ester bi* 173 1“, HOI salt m. 80“), g compds., m. at the temps, stated, from sparteine and di- 
«-pheiivll)Utyric acid (ester boos 147"), phenylbronio- etliyl-I (1 mol.) (138“); phcnylethyl-I (1 mol. and 2 
allvlaci‘tic «id (ester bo.Qa 18(i"), a-phenyl- ^-hydroxy- inols.) (161 2“ and 157®, resp.) ; ethylisopropyl-I (1 mol.) 

piopioiiic acid (ester HI salt 111. 92“), and a,or-diphenyl- (140®); diallyl-I (1 mol, and 2 mols.) (139-40® and 140® 

Kbniht acid (ester IlCl salt m. 141 2“); (2) esters of resp.); and isopropylallyl-I (2 niols.) (122-3"). 
^,‘3-dimetliy]-3-dimethylaminopropanol with a-phonyl-a- AdenosineidiOBi&oric acids. I. G. FarUmind. A.-G. 
aceiyloxypropionic acid (ester IICI salt iii. 161°), acetyl- Brit. .396,135, Aug. 3, 1933. Yc«st adenylic acid (aden- 
maiul(4io acid (ester ITCl salt ni. 179°), and propiouyl- osine tmhosphatc ) is converted into muscle adenylic acid 
mandelic acid (ester Htll sadt ni. 139") ; (3) esters of «- (an adenosincphosphoric acid) by hydrolysis at 10- 
p1uMiyl./v-acctyloxypropionic acid with 2,2-diiiiethvl-3- 9 5t)®. The starting material, or crude ext. coiitg. it, is 
bixi/vlniethylaminoproi)anol and 2,2-dinicthvl-3-piperi- treated with the hydrolyzing agent, e. g., Ha(OH)j, NaOH 
dylpropauol; (4) the quaternary methyl sulfate, m. 133- or mineral acid .sohi., a precipitant is then added and the 
4 , of the ester from a,a-diphenylglycolic add and 2,2- product sepd. from the ppt. It is useful in the therapy of 
dinicthyl-S-mcthyldiethylaminopropanol. the circulation of the blood. The starting material may 

Halogenated bi8(hy(tozyaryl) oxides. Friedrich Muth 1^ prepd. by (1) extg. yea.st in the cold witli tricliloro- 
aml Georg Wesenb^g (to Winthrop Chemical Co.), acetic acid, mixing with Hg acetate under feebly alk. 
y* S- 4,932,595, Oct. 31. See Ger. 569,726 (C. A. 27, conditions, dccompg. with HaS and pptg. the adenosine 
d721)« triphosphate as its Ca salt by adding CaClt and ale.. 
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(2) treating wi^i H«0 plaAmolytes obtained at a low temp. 1 homicnies are treated with acid and extd. with water or an 
from yeast, eliminating the ttndissolvcd constitui^its and, org. siilvetit, and the ext. is transferred, if necessary, to a 

if dastred, treating the soln. with adsorbents, «. g., beii- watcr-innol. org. solvent. The hormones are then extd. 

tonite, and pptg. with org . solvents, «. g. , MeOII, the solu . from the org . solvent with a weak aq. alkali soln., or with a 

rciiiaiuing after ronioviiig the adsorbent, (3) extg. yeast stronger allmli soln. which is afterward partly neutralized, 

with trichlcroac(*tic acid before or after plasmolysis, a The liormom^s may then be extd. again from the weak 

cindemaU*rialtH*ing obtained, and (4) plastiiolvziiig yeast alkali soln. and purified by standard processes, various 

with KtOAc at below 15" and introducing into boiling lliO. methods of procedure being described. The starting 

Salts of adenylpyrophosphoric acids. I. (V. Farl>cmnd. p inaliTial may be sulxst rates on which fungi, algae or bac- 
A.-O. Brit. :hf(i (»47, Aug. 10, 10.3.3. Alkali metal salts tiria have btvn cultivated, or residues from the fermenta- 

of adciiylpyropliosplioric acids are prepd. by neiitnUizuig tioii iiidu.stnes, or human or animal urine. If the starting 

the acid with an alkali mi tal hydroxide or carlMinatc, or by material contains sexual hormones, these may be separately 

double decompTi. of a .sparingly .st»l. salt of the acid with an recovered from tlic portion of the original ext. which is 

alkali metal salt, and isolating the product by evapn. or by insed. in weak aq. alkali. Numerous fietails arc given. 

ppUi. with an org. solvent. The sails arc stable, readily Ct. C. A. 27, 40.32. 

HkO-sol. and useful therapeulttally. Among examplc.s Antiseptic, anesthetic and antispasmodic preparations. 
(1) the t'a salt of llic adenylpyrophosphoric acid isolated h'it/gerald Dunning (t«> Ifynson, Wcstcott and Dunning), 

from the cardiac muscles is dissolved in IlCl, NayCs04 and 3 H. S. 1,9.32,SS(), Oct. .^1 . A coinpn. suitable for thcra- 
NaOIT are added and, aft<T standing, the Na salt is pptd. f ant tic uses contains a halogen cleriv. of o-hydroxy benzyl 

from the fill rule by ale. and (2) Pb adenylpyrophosphoric ale. such as a mono- or di-chloro, brnmo or iodo deriv. 

acifi is decoiiiiKl. with IDS, NaOH is added to tlic filtrate which may lx* fomieil into sol. bddets or used for intra- 

and the Na salt pptd. with ale. muscular injection. 

Double compounds. Chemtsche b'abrik vonn. Saiidoz. Antiseptics; fungicides. I. O. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
Swiss Ifil ,244-'.5, July 1, 11)3.3. Addtis. t<i l.^iS,387 (C. A. Hrit. 31)6,737, Aug. 1), 11).3.3. Animal and vegetable glues, 

27, 41)30). New double comi’ids. useful in therapy are photographic and other gelatins, casein, vegetable muei 

prepd. by heating Ca nuinnonate and Ca lactfibionate ^ lages and U^ch. and pharmaceutical prepns. contg. such 
(101,244) or Ca glyconalc and Ca maltnhionatc (101,215) substances arc pre.swvcd against attack by bacteria, 

ill an aq. meiliuin. molds, t‘tc., by incorporation therewith of a ninnohydru 

Quinoline derivatives. Carl A. Kojahu. Get. 6S0,- halogen-free phenol of the diplienylincthane scries, e. g., 

.335, (X‘t 20, 10.3.3- Addn. to .582,320 iC. A, 27, 51.52). the ImmizvI phenols and benzyl cn^sols, or a salt thereol 

Salts are prepd. by the usual methods from 2-phcnyl- with an org. or inorg. ba.se. Substances, if. g., glycerol 

(]uinolinc-4-carbo\y]ic acid or its <lenvs. and mono- or di- diacctatc, cthaiiolaniiiie, may be added tt» increase tlu 

ethaiiolaniinc oi a mixt. of the three ethanolamines. An solv. of the phenols. 

exaiiipU* is given. 3'he salts arc sol. in water, ale., and Bandages. Deutscdie Gold- und Silbcr-Scheideanshilt 
oils, and are of tberapeiitii* value. vonnals Koessler. Ocr. .577,708, June .3, 1033. Band- 

Stable aqueous emulsions of lecithin and oil. Bruno ages an* impregnated with sub.stan(H»s such as piTcarbou- 

Bewuld (to flanseatisc'hc Miihlcnwerke A.-G.). U. 8. ales or perborates which give off active O when mois 

1,034,(M).5, Nov. 7. An oil-in-watcr emulsion i.s prepd. lened, a stabilizer .such .is ^IgSiO^ being present 

contg. lecithin as the essmtial emulsifying agent and .dso Dentifrices, Sigurd Gustav Oulbransiii. Brit. .306 
i on tg. a small proportion of benzyl ale. Various examples 0.55, fuly 21, 10.3.3, Si*e Fr. 7.30,108 (6*. A. 27, 375). 
and details of procedure arc given. Use of bentonite in dentifrices. John J. Harris. U. 

Alkaloid. Cliinoin Oyogyszer 4*s Vegycs/eti 3Vriuc‘kck 1,0.33,077, Nov. 7. Bentonite is used w'ilb various (>thi i 

Gyfira K. T. (V. Kereszty & Wolf) ami h'lnil Wolf. Swiss 5 ingredients siieli as water, oils and flavoring inuteriuls 
100,808, June 1, 19.33. A new alkaloid is obtained by Perfume. Henri 3Vrrisse. .Swi.ss 101,018, June 10, 
treating irgot wiUi alkali and extg. with an org. s<jlveiit. 10.33 An iris perfume is prepd. by treating 2,0-dimethyl 
The alkaloid is reerystd. in a chlorinated org. solve 111 such uuclt eane-2,0,9-tTicne-8-oiie with an acid, e. g., H5{S04 

as CHCli to which the alkaloid is indifferent. It in. 180- Thi* perfume is purified by passage through the semicarbti 

4® with diHHimpn. zone and b, 1?5 135". 

Vegetable extracts. Chemisehe-Fliarmaz« iitiscli A.-G. Disinfectant TIans Finkelsteiii and Jakob W51lein- 

Bad Jlointairg, Werk Frankfurt a. M, Or. 577,(353, (to I. O. Farbcnind. A.-G.). U. 8. 1 ,9.32 ,.3.38, Oct. 21 

June 2, 19.3.3. K\ts. of plants such as <'anioTiii]e, .sage, A cvaiiophenol in which the bcnzz*ne niickiis is at U.i 1 

arnica, etc., arc treated with active light either during e»r ^ substitutexl by one hydroxy group and at kast emc e'yam» 
attcr extn. radie*al, such as 4-cy|ino-2-('lilnTop]}euol is usi*el asadi 

Refining the vitamin-containing unsaponifiable matter infcctanf (snitablv in preserving glue or tlu' like), 
of oils such as cod-liver oil. Archie Black (to IC. R. Disinfectant. Haii.s Prie^wc (to 8chcring-Kah]baiitii 

vSquibb «r Sems). 11. S. 1,935,042, Neiv, 14. Tlie iiii- A.-G,). IT. S. 1,9.33,7.57, Nov. 7. 'Hie double rompd of 

<xipotuiiable matter is dissolved in a substantially oil- eqiihnol. proportions of urea and w-eresol is used with a 

iiriiiiLsinble solvent .such as ale. 01 dioxane and the soln. is diliu'tit such as luiwd. talc or Na naplithaienesulfonali 

washed with small portions e»f an oil .sue*h .is corn oil t«i Fumigants. JaTui‘s (5. Wright, Ge*o. A. Graham aii'I 
remove certain inert siibstaiice-s. 8 .Alfred K. Light. Brit. 390,004, July 27, 19.33. A 

Contrast media for x-ray photography. 1. (L h'lirlun- deodorizing fumigant consists of a mixt. of gum beiizoiu, 

ind.A.-G. Brit.. 390, 1 1 1, July IS, 19.3,3. See Fr. 728,031 balsam of tolii, gum olibanmn, powd. sandah^cx>d, salt 

(C. A. 26, 0071 ) . peter, gum tragacantb and II 2 O. A little C black ipy h* 

Hormones. V. Hoffmann-T a R<x*he 8l Co. A.-G added and the finished enmpn. dipped in an essential ml 

8wiss 101,179. July I, 19.33 Hormones are adsorbed The paste may be applied to wixid or paper matches 01 

from liquids cxmtg. them by animal charcoal and extd spread between layers of thin paper, 

from the latti*r by a mixt. of Mi OH and CIICli. Solution for use in curling hair. Frederic Maedei and 

Hormones. I. G. Farbeiiiml. A.-G. Ger. 880,240, Brian M. W. Sims (Sims to Mai der). TT. S. l,03.3,(»2t, 

C)ct. 19, 10.33. Materials ixintg. growth -promoting ^ Qct. 31. See Brit. 360,000 (C. A. 27, 1120). 

18 ACIDS, ALKALIES, SALTwS AND SUNDRIES 

B. M SVMMBS 

PhoBidioric acid and double superphosphates. Modem H. Tiedemaiin and W. Gundelach. Chem. Fabrik 1933, 

industriai process for their preparation by the wet process. 497-9.— The Dorr washer-filter operation in 1'fail is 
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outlined,^ tte mfg. itrbdiilo are dUacusaed 1 addtd to a aoln. of NaHSOt contg. Hrfi 04 . The Zn is 

Itfiefly wttt 4 cuts and 14 references; cf. Weber, C. d. 27, removed by ppln, with NaiCOi. The byposulfiti- is Uien 
1702. J. 11. Moiire .malted out and filtered, and the press cake introducudNtntn 

Study on contart soUiirte acid manufaeture. I. Ba- a slightly less than equsv. quantity uf CHsO. MftreCHtO 

rium-vanaiUtim catalyst. Mototaro Matsui, Kikuju Oki is then added to complete tibc rcac'tuin, touniesol being 

and Ken-ichi Om. J. Chem. Ind,, Japan 36, Suppl. used as an indicator. B. and L. «»port that this prex^ss 

bindmg .546-9(1933). —R4xptl. results, i. obtained with a was used for several years after 1904. I. II. Odell 
spi'cial app. which is described, are reported. Good con- The behavior of alumina and silica with metal sulfides in 

versions were ob^ned at temps, above 475 , but a rapid g relation to alumina recovery from siliceous raw material, 
decrease occurred below 4.50 . Karl Kammcrmeycr x. Sielicrs and K. J. Kohlmeyer. Arch. Erzbergbau 
New process for the manufacture of alkali nitrates. Erzaufbereit. MetaUhiUtenw. 1, 97-129(1931).— In the 

Wilhelm Schneider and Paul 'Kubclka. ChimU ^ indus- Haglund process for recovery of AljO* from bauxite, baux- 

trie Special No.,i743-6(June, 1933); cf. Fr. pat. 73fi,K15, itc is melted in an elec, furnace with FeS and C. Silica 

C A - 27, 1467; Ger. pat. 572,722, C. A. 27, 43.54. — The seps. as an Fc-Si alloy, while AlA lowers the m. p. of the 

tiKinuf. of NaNOi or KNOi by double decompn. of an alk. AbOi, improving it for electrolysis. AliSi-AUO, mixts. 

<.irth nitrate and NaCl or KGlnaq. soln. is not economi- give tlie lowest iii. p. (lOOS") witli a 1:1 niixt. AWn 

i*al, because of the relatively ixior yield, which, under begins to react with FeS or ZiiS and C at 1300®. At 

optimum conditions, cannot cxdeed 80%. It may be 3 l/KK)® reaction proceeds with consideratde velocity. Be- 
increoscd to 100% in theory and to 98% in practice by cause of soln. of reaction products in the melt, only part of 

making use of the low aoly. of basic CaCb (CaCls.3CaG.- the AUO, is converted to AbS*. Metallic Si di>es not react 

H)H*0) . A process has been developed (Fr . Pat. .3:13,989 ; with AUSi at KKK)- 1 .5(M)® , but SiO* reacts with AbSi in a 

bnt. Pat. 304,365) consisting essentially in mixing Ca- graphite crucible at 11. 50®, almost completely to form SiS at 

(NOi)i and NaCl (or KCl) solns., adding CaO, filtering 1450®. In N* at atm. pressure ZnS begins to volatilize at 

and washing the Ijasic CaCb, evapg. the soln., and re- 11.50®, suldimcs at 1470®. ZnS plus C begins to volatilize 

introducing the motlier liquor into the cycle. Optimmn at 1000®, sublimes at 1350®. ZnS plus Si begins to vola- 
.iperating conditions are given. A. Papineau -Couture ^ tilize at 900®, sublimes at 11.50®. ZnCS is first formed. 
New processes used in toe manfifacture of ammonium which reacts with SiOf in the prcsc^ncc of more C. Si02 
nitrate. L* Tatnise. Chimie industrie Special No., can Im* volatilized from kaolin, alumina and bauxite mixts. 
'H)() 20(June, 1933). —A description of tlic processes with ZnS and C a.s easily as with SiCb alcme, but when F'eS 

ilevclopcd by tlie Societc Kcstiier, of which the following and C are used, reaction products arc pa^y sol. in the 

.in the essential features: (1) Nculrulizatioii of HNO| tiy melt, and complete volatilization of the Si02 dcM\s not 

NI1< is carried out at atm. {iressurc and the heat of the occur. Ti02 reacts with ZnS and C to form a sulfide, 

!( .letion is used for evapg. part of the IT;0 of the soln. by which is not easily volatilized. Up to 1600® the TiOf in 

passing the latter through a scries of vissids under in- bauxite is not reduced, so that the Fc-Si alloy is free from 

leasing vacuum, part of the cooled liquid from the last ^ Ti. John G. Altwotxl 

stag'* being returned to the neutralizer to iiiaiiitain the Subsurface concentration of diloride brines. Wm. L. 
proper temp. (2) The vapor given off in each vucuuiii Russell. Bull. Am, Assoc. Petroleum Geol. 17, 1213-28 
t.igL IS used for heating the acid. (.3) Crystii, is earried (19:i:i). — Evapn. of H*0 into natural gas or evapii. of II 2 O 

out ill vacuum, removal of the heat of crystn. lieitig in coarse-grained rocks and its pptn. in very fine pores 

ilTei'Uil by evapn. of the last traces of H^O. A. P.-C. have not Iwen important in producing coned, chloride 

Wet process of manufacturing calcium chromate, brines. UndtT some conditions brines may have been 

I Milliauer and J. Doskaf. Chimie c** Industrie Special conccl. after deposition by deep evapn. during periods of 

No , 78-1 0(Juiic, 1933 ). — The following are the optimum ^ long aridity. 5k>ttling of sol. mols. probably occurs, but 
Minditions for production of pure CaCT 04 by wet pptn.; its effect is slight. (>rtain rocks contain large amts, of 

ppt .1 eold said. Na 2 Cr 04 soln. with 1 9 times the then- unsliible minerals and in such formations there may have 

utiealamt.ol CaCl? as a soln. contg. 409 4.50 g. CaCb per iwn considerable conen. by hydration. Osmosis may 

cc. H 2 O. When using CaO, the ppt. (K'cludes eon- have had an important influence, but little is known aliout 

.dirable amts, of Na and K i<»ns. A. P.-C. it. It is probable tliat the basc*s of chloride brines are 

Notes on toe manufacture of lime. Maurice Deribere. adsorlied troni si*a water by very fine sediments during 

Kc. mat^Muv construction trav. publics 1933, 3(K)-5.* - dept»sitioii, and if Cl also is entombed, adsorption may be 

\I 1 ten. 1 l and heat balances for a vertical kiln are carried a very important agency in the subsurface ccmcn. of 

oiM liased on operating data. A discussion of kiln lining / chloride brines. Aldeu IT. Emery 

and flic ilcscetil of Uig materials in toe kiln is presented. The manufacture of natural Vichy salt at the Compagnie 

Karl Kammertru'yer Fennidre de Vichy. Description of toe apmuatus. K. 

Studies on toe preparation of sodium sulfide from so- Perroi. Bull.sci 40, .513-19(1933). — Theapp. 

dium sulfate and its caustlcization. II. Reduction of causes the CO 2 , given off during evapn., to be reabsorbed 

sodium sulfate by toe use of carbon. T. Okuno, T. by the salt. 3'he final compn. is: Na 27.181, K 1.040, 

MaMuiii and M . Fukuyama. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan Ca 0.032, Mg 0.009, F’c, Al, Mn 0.021, Li-Sr traces, Cl 

36, Suppl. binding .562 3(19.3.3) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5900.- It 2.482, As traces, COi 63.929, SiG* 0.682. A, R. M. 
v^i‘> loimd toat toe ratio 3 Na 4 S 04 :l C gave the max. « The activation of earths. A. Travers. Chimie 

vuld of Na*S and that the reduction occurs readily above ^ industrie Special No , 793 r»(June, 1933). — ^Activation of 

s<M) Tl^^‘ relation iH'tween gas vol. evolved and time of earths (such as bentonite, etc.) by treatment with dil. 
lu-ating is presented graphic^ly. III. Causticization of acids is due, at least to a large extent, to the li^ration of 

sodium siilflde by the use of cupric oxide. Ilnd. 56*3-5. — free SiOs, which acts as a Si08 gel. Rarths which are not 

nir I* lativc proportion of NajS and CuO and the duration attacked by dil. acid cannot he activated; if such eartlis 

"f till leaction were studied. The ratio lNa 2 S : 1 .2 CuO can be ixinvcrtcd into pi^rmutites by treatment with alkali, 

''•‘unul to give the best yields of NaOH according to the they can be activated by treating the permulite with dil. 
n.irtum Na 2 S + CuO -V 11*0 - 2NaOH 4- CuS. Reae- acid. A. Papineau-Couturc 

tioii tt-mps. between the b. p. and 184® corresponding to 9 Production of adsorbent carbon from corbonaceoua 
prissures from 1 to 10 atm. gave essentially the same material by steam activation. Eduard Deisenhammer. 

vulti.. The roasting reaction of CuS was also invest!- Chem.-Ztg. 57, 781-2(19.33). — Carbonaceous material, 

K.it{ (i and the effects of temp, and time are presciiteil coal, peat, or the like, is mixed with equal parts of tar and 

grapliK'ally. Karl Kammermeyer molded into smqll briquets. The briquets are hardened 

Preparation of the hypoaulfite-fonnaldebyde of soda, by heating in a furnace at 400® in an atm . free of O 2 , which 

l*'artory of Einlle Zundcl. Bidl. soc. ind. Mulhouse 99, is changed continuoiftly. The activation is accomplished 

4f):i-7^H)33) (Scaled note of 1904). Report. M. Batte- by heating the hardened briquets in a rotary furnace at 

Kay and T. Lichtenherffer. Ibid. 474-6.— Zn Dowder is 800® for 8-16 hrs. while steam is passed through the fur- 
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nacc. A hard sKls(>r1>ctit C of high capacity is produced. 

L. W. T. Cummings 

Otcurrence of indium in Japan. II. Yoshio Iniaizumi. 
J. Client, Soc, Japan. 54, KMM* —The In con- 

tent of Zn blends from various districts in Japan has 
liecn found by detg. in as InaO^. T. Kutsurai 

Recovery of sulfur from sulfur dioxide. Arthur J. 
Caddick. Mining Mag. 4Q, 2H2 cf. C. A. 23, 

ri(n4. — A levicw of till* pnxvdurc adopted by different 
iiivestigatorh for the recovery of S from SCj by the use of 
iueandesc'eut carbonaceous iiiattcr. Independent expts. 
showed that the SOs (‘ontent of the iiiguing gas at which a 
('oke column can be mainlained in an iiicaiidcsi'ciit condi- 
tion is about by vol. 'rabulated results show that S 
recovery is a max. and coke consumption a min. for tliis 
('onditioii. A fnrtliir set of exfits. was made to ascertain 
the effect of varying amts, of steam adiiiitti*d at the bot- 
tiwn of the coke eolnmn together with the incoming SC)*. 
Kesults of ttiesi* are given, including one showing S re- 
coverable 74.14%. Coke and steam used are J.12 tons 
and O.OH tons, resp., t»er ton of lecoverabU* S. 

A. W. Ifurlmnk 

Urea -formaldehyde: Types and their uses. Kennet M. 
Cliaiice. Australian Plasiiis k.' Allied Trades Rev. 2, 
No. 2, i:i-l7(lp;W). K. H. 

Roasting of disintegrated pyrites containing sulfates. 
J. Jclinek. Clumie Special No., 72o (i(Juiie, 

I'.KW). - A brief chsciission of the troubles encountered in 
the roasting of pyrites which have been exposeil to atm. 
agi'iits so tliat |)art of the S has been converted into sul- 
lates- Kven 2 .r*'',', sulfate S emi interfere seriously with the 
iioriiial operation of a pyrites burner. A. P.-C. 

Asbestos milling in the Urals. Walter A. l)uKevsc*r. 
/‘.wg. Mining J. 134, *115 bdtKili).— A desiTiption of 
Canadian asbestos milling methods appliisl in Russia. 
Mowsheets show the Ilyinski mill with Russian teehnie 
and the “(hgaiit** ciushing plant. VV'. H. llnytiton 

Australian non -metallic minerals. II. Asbestos. 
Harold S. Ulford. Chem. Eng, Mining Rev. 25, 21)5 4(K> 
(1922); cf. <\ A. 27, 54Sr».- Oecurrence, imports, prepii. 
lor market and uses of asbestos are given. AV. 11. H. 

Canadian Kaolin Silica Products, Limited. W . M . ChMid- 
wiii. Can. Mining J. 54, 277 «<)(I922). A dcseriptioii 
of a new 2()0-toii mill at Lae Reini, Queljce. Flowsheets 
are shown for the raw ore, kasil and silica circuits. 

W. II Boynton 

Garnets. Josi*ph W. Howard. J. Chem. JCiiuiation 10, 
712 1(1(1922). — A review. U. IT. 

Examination of composition tumblers with reference to 
possible liberation of formaldehyde. II. J. hisher. 
Conn. Agr hApt. vSta., Hull. 354, S04 12(1922).- Of the 
many methods for the detection and detn. of HCOH, the 
ferricyaiiidc and Shrewsbury ti’sts alone were satisfactory. 
Details of IkiHi tests arc given. Only traces of CHOH 
eoiild be obtained from 2 different lots of tumblers. How- 
ever, the evululion of CHOH is conLitiuous and is due to 
Ihe dccompn. of the plastic itself, rather than to c\tn. of a 
sol. iniimritv. At least a part of the CHOH e\td. from 
tumblers is free CHOH, the total amt. c\td. being a func- 
tion of the amt. of tumbler surface cx]K)Scd to the liquid. 
A ground sample gave up 190 p. p. m. of CHOH to 10 
tiiiics its wt. of water in 24 lirs. at room temp. At higher 
temps, the amt. extd. increased greatly. At 75" all 
tumblers cracked after standing foi a time. It is not 
believed that the same amts, of CHOH which might Ik: 
extd. from plastic tumblers are of physiol, significance. 

C. R. Fellers 

Impregnation composition for stiffening shoe tips. O. 
S. Ou.syatnikov. Isvestiya Tzentral. Nauch-lssledovatel. 
In^t. Kozhevennoi Prom. 1032, No. 2, 5-(>. —Satisfactory 
results carried out on a lab. scale were obtained with the 
following prepn.: glue 250, watiT 250, portland cement 
2(M), ccresin 100, coal-tar pitch 100 Various oUler 
iCompiis. were tried but without success. A. A. B. 

Shoe polishes. A. A. Pchclin.*^ Isvestiya Tzentrdl. 
Nauch.-lsskdovaUl, Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, 1932, No. 2, 
({.--Rest results were obtained with a shoe polish crim- 


1 posed of peat wax, the polymerization product of linseed 
oil witli CaO, paraffin, stearin, beeswax, ceresin and other 
ingredients (the proportion is not given). A. A. B. 

A new pest exterminator (Fosfolon). Otto Rebmann. 
Z. Ge^undhettstech. .Siadiehyg, 25, 279 K«(1922).- h'os- 
folon, a proposed exteriiiinator, consists chiefly of CaiPi 
and CaC*; in contact with moisture, I’H* and CsH* are 
liberated. B. C. Brunstetter 

9 T gas, an agent for the eradication of vennin in single 
rooms in the midst of occupied buildings. Bruno Tesch. 
Z. Gesiindheitstech. Stadtehyg. 25, 225 42(1932). — A re- 
view of CVriiian practice in fiiiiiigalitig with a niixt. of 
(CH»)*0 and CO... B. C. Brunstetter 

Foam fire-fighting methods: Past, pr&ent and future. 
Henry S. Sinioiiis. Chrniiitry and Industry 1933, 957-8. 

E. H. 

^ Infliicnee of thermal coiid. of metals on their utilization 
in the mamif. of acids (Stefan) 9. I'^illcrs for plastic 
conipns. (Bril. pal. 29(i.242) 25. Dtili/ing by-product 
gas from petroh*um cracking for NITi synthesis (U. S. pat. 
1,925,459) 22. Centrifugal sepn. of materials such us in 
drying salt (U. S. pat. I,922,ri44) 28. 

Hydrocyanic acid. Thomas S. Wheeler (to Imperial 
4 Cheiiiieal Industries I.ld.). U. S. 1,924,(»1(), Nov. 7. 
A gas contg a hvdriKTirlion such as or C?I1( together 
with more than one mol. ])roi)ortion oi NH* for each 
atomic proportion of C is rapidly passed, at a temp, of at 
lea.st 1159", through an mi))a('ked reaction chamber under 
conditions (such as those ol suitable “s])aee vcIcK'ity**) 
which are utifavoruble to clecompii. of the reagiMits inti) 
their elements. 

, Hydrocyanic acid. Leonid Anilrussow (to I. G. Farbeii- 
iiid. A.-(L) . V. S. 1 .924,8;{8, Nov. 14. A gaseous mi\t. 
contg Nil , a vaporous or gaseous hydrocarbon material 
such as CH 4 . eti . iiiid sufficient O to make tlie reartioii 
exotht'rmic (l>iit less tliaii would cause complete combus- 
tion) is contacted with a hot oxidation catalyst such as Pt 
contg. Rli (suitably at 9(M)-10(K)") . 

Hydrocyanic acid. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 749.555, July 27, 1922. A rapid liberation of a dctil. 
* amt. of gaseous IICN is obuined by causing a detd. amt. 
of an alkali metal cyaiiidi* to rc*act witli about the stoichio- 
metric amt. of an alkali metal bisulfatc, in the presence ol 
a dctil. amt. of w'utcr such that the av. liberation of HCN, 
measured during a relatively short time, is a max. or 
nearly so. 

Vaporizing formamide. Burritt S. l.acy (to E. T. dii 
Pont de Nemours it Co.). II. S. 1,924,422, Nov. 7. In 
^ vapori/ing formamide, as in the production of II CN, liquid 
formainide is brought into contact with a surface such as a 
silica lulie healed to a’tcini). above t!?ic atm. b. p. of tonii 
amide at such a rate that no liquid fonnaniide remains 
tmvapori/ed in coiitael with the heating surface for any 
appreciable period of time. App. is described. 

Separating phosphoric acid from decomposed monazitc 
sands. I. (■. l<'arbeuind. A.-G. Brit, 29Tl,205, July 12, 
19;{2. HsPO^ and excess J 1 ->S 04 are si'pd. from the rare 
B earth sulfate pulp obtainerl by decompg. monazitc sand 
with concl. H-^Sf)* by introducing the pulp into aliphatic 
ales., f. g., MeOH, or ketones, e. g., McaCO, preferably at 
a low temp., e. g., 0", si*pg. the iindi.ssolved sulfates from 
the liquid and washing and drying them. The ale. or 
ketom is recovered by distil, after neutralization of tin 
acid-i'otitg. liquid with NaaCO* or lime. 

Purifying and concentrating weak acids audi as tbo^ 
o resulting from treatment of hydrocarbon oils with sulfuric 
add. 1 .auranee V . Phillips ( to Texas Co.) , U . S. 1 ,924 ,• 
2.24, Nov. 7. Sludge acid which contains carbonaceous 
material which decomposes and reacts with the acid during 
conen. by heating is subjected to prolonged heatmK at a 
temp, itisufiicienl to effect substantial vaiiorization and 
below that at which decompn. of the carbonaceous ma- 
terial occurs, to effect pptn. of the carbonaceous material 
from tlie acid; tlie ppt. is sepd. and the purified^ acid is 
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then exposed to higher temps, to effect conen. App. is 
described. 

Apparatus for regulating the temperature of gases such 
as in sulfuric acid manufacture. Lowry Gillett (to Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.). U. S. 1»934,419» Nov. 7. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 

Ammonia synthesis. Walter H. Kniskem (to Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corp.). U. S. 1,932.217, Ckl. 24. H-N 
synthesis gas is passed under pressure into a chamber in 
which it is caused first to pass len^wisc through a passage 
situated in the space between the inner wall of Uic* chanitier 
iinci the outer wajl of the catalyst container and then 
caused to travel as a plurality of individually isolated gas 
streanis flowing tj^rough a body constituting a united moss 
of catalyst in direct heat-exchange relation hut out of con- 
Uict; the isolated streams are then merged and the merged 
^as stream is immediately paSSed as an integral stream in 
the opposite direction through and in actual contact witli 
the united mass of catalyst, and tUe product is withdrawn 
from the chamber. App. is described. 

Ammonia synthesis, etc. Frank l*orter (to Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corp.). U. S. 1,9.31 .(178, Oct. 24. Tn 
eiTi'ctiug Nila synthesis, etc., the inert content of a cyclic 
vy^teni may be maintained and controlled by reaction of a 
iiiixt. coiitg. inert material in a primary cyclic system, 
witlidiuwiiig a portion of the reaction mixt. ciiculatiiig in 
the primary system, and introducing the withdrawn niixt. 
into a secondary .system at a preksure subsUiniially not 
greater than tliat in the primary system . Various details 
of app. arrangement and operation fur NHs synthesis are 
di-v'ribed. 

Apparatus for catalytic reactions such as ammonia 
synthesis. Win. W. Tuck (to Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corp ). fl. S. l,9.31,()Jlfi, Oct. 24. Various details of 
lieat-exehaiigc tubes, etc., are described. 

Pressure -reducing valve suitable for use with ammonia. 
IMul C. Temple (to A. W. Cash Co.). U. S. I,9;i4.a32. 
Nov 14. Structural and niech. details. 

Alkali carbonates. 1. O. h'urtienind. A.-G. Fr. 41,- 
Jan. 2S, 1933. Addn. to 721,:i07 (C. A. 26. 4138). 
kHCOj is produced by treating KCl with CO*, or its 
compels, with Nila, in the presenee of a iiiixl. of NIL and 
vialer, eontg., on the one hand, a proportion of NHa higher 
tli.m that which corresponds to its soly. in water al ordi- 
fi.irv temp, and pressure and, on the other liaiid, at least 

I lie amt. of water npces.sary to .saponify the carbamate to 
liu'cirbonate, operating at a temp, at which the NHaCOOK 
I ^ tio longer stable. 

Alkali chlorates. Charles Carter and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd. llrit. 39(1,791, Aug. 4, 1933. Alkali 
metal elilorates or solid products eontg. the same are 
prt pd . by reaction of Cl, <*ither pure or in ndiiiixt. with inert 
with alkali of metal carbonate and, optionally, bi- 
i.irhonate in the prew:nee of 3-20% of II2O, ealed. on the 
w t of the carbonate. The solid product may lu’^nsed as a 
t'm/ killer or may be leached to obtain the chlorate by 
>‘\apii. and crystii. 

Alka li metal phosphates . Otto T^iubi ( to Bozel - Al alctra 
MKu-te iiidustfielle de produits chitiiiqnes) . Ik S. 1,93.'»,- 
r« I, Nov. 14. An alloy of P such as ferro-P is caused to 

M t with an alkali metal compd. which gives an alk. 
n action, such as Na2COa, in the presence of water and of an 
‘>\uli7ing ^igeiit such as O or air (suitably at a temp, of 
al.nul 2()0-;i5(r). 

Arsenstes. Gustav Fester and Francisco Dertuzzi. 
‘ »cr. r)S(),349, Oct. 20, 1933. As20t is treated in the cold 
with an alkali hypochlorite soln. or with an alk. earth 
In piK'hlorite s<iln. not eontg. an excess of fn*e alk. mirth. 
Vlternatively, Cl is pass(*d into an aq. mixt. of As20fl with 
the ealed. amt. of an alk. earth required to neutralize the 

II Cl produced in the reaction. A soln. of HsAsO^ is 
obtained in each case, and is converted into arsenates in 
Known manner. 

Nitrates. Ludwig Roseiisteiii (to Shell Development 
K'o }, XJ. S. 1,932,939, Oct. 31. A .substantially anhyd. 
"quid oxide of N higher than nitric oxide is caused to react 
With a substantially anhyd. solid inorg. halide to form the 


corresponding nitrate ; the mixt. of nitrate and unconverted 
halide is treated with substantially anhyd. liquid NH| to 
dissolve the nitrate formed, and the ammoniacal soln. is 
sepd. and substantially pure nitrate is recovered from it. 

Phosphides. Sylvain M. Perraud. Fr. 750,035, Aug. 
3, 1933. The liandling, use and prcsiqrvation of phos- 
phides, particularly Zti phosphide, are facilitated by coat- 
ing the particles with a waterproofing substance such as 
oils or fats. 

Silicates. Philadelphia Quartz Co. of California Ltd. 
(Chester L. Baker, inventor) . Fr. 41,73(i, Mar. 29, 1933. 
Addii. U) 725,923 (C*. A. 26, 4919). Cry.st. hydrates of 
alkali silicates, e. g., hydrates of Na nietasilicate, arc 
prepd. from solus, of alkali .silicates in which the mol. ratio 
of SiOa to alkali oxide corresponds to tliat of the crystals 
to Ih‘ made, the amt. of w'nter being regulated, at a high 
timp., approx, to tliat required for the hydrate. The 
solus, are brought to partial cry.sLn. at a temp, slightly 
below the f. p. of tlie hydrate desireil, with very gradual 
admission of heal and energetic agitation during a pro- 
longed period. The mother liquor is afterward eliini- 
natcfl, «. g., by centrifugation, from the cryst. paste formed 
and the crystals are dried. 

Metal carbonyls. 1. 0. FarUmiiid. A.-G. (LeoSchlecht 
and Fritz Spoun, inventors) . Ger. 580,102, Oct, 18, 1933, 
SuKstances eontg. coiiipds. of Ni, Co, Alo or W arc reducecl 
with II at a relatively low temp, under pressure, e. g., at 
2(M)-25()^ and 2(K) atm., and then treatixl with CO at a 
relatively low tenip.,c.g., 120-1()()‘*, preferably under the 
same pressure. 

Aluminum compounds. Heinrich SpccketcT, Fritz 
Kossteutsi'her and Konrad Kosciibergcr (to 1. G. FarlHii- 
iud. A.-G.). V. S. 1,931,515, Oct. 24. An alkali metal 
chloride such as NuCl and an alkali metal sulfate such as' 
Na2S04 are added to an Al salt soln. coiitg. AlCli and Ab- 
(SOi)! so us to produce an ag. salt mixt. approx, corre- 
sponding to the formula Al(l‘V)2(S04)i -h Al(Fe)2Cle + 
OAICI, ill which Al repn^sents alkali metal. The product 
is evapd. to dryness and healed to about (MK) HIM)® by a eo- 
curreiit of direct heating ga.ses until the HCl is expelled. 
The revsulting sintered jiroduct is mixed with ccksI, and the 
mixt. is heated to 800 1100® and the alurninate tlius 
formed is sepd., and may be used to form alumina, etc. 

Potash salts. Geo. F. Thomson. Brit. 390,111, Aug. 
3, 1933. Potash salts are recovered from the dusts col- 
lected from the flues of hot-air stoves, blast furnaces, etc., 
by treating wiUi II2O, removing the pptd. dust and evapg. 
the .solus, obtained by the wa.stc heat of tlic flue gases, f . g., 
in flat Fu pans which can be slid or insc*rtcd on top of the 
flues or by drawing the hot gases off Uirough pipes and 
passing directly into the soln. 

Complex compoimds of tungsten and molybdenum. 
I. G. Farbeiiiud. A.-G. (Halo Z.S(.'hi]nmcT, inventor). 
Ger. 577,703, June 3, 1933. Oxy coinpds. of W and Mo 
are mixed and treated witli a reducing agent to produce 
t'omplex W-Mo coinpds. Alternatively, cotnpds. of W 
and Mo eontg. O are reduced sc'paralely and the products 
mixed in an acid soln. In an example, aq. solns. of Na2- 
WO4, Na2Mo04 and Nu2HP04 arc mixed and treated with 
hyposulfite to give a complex compd. eontg. WO|, MoO|, 
P20», Na20 and water. Otlicr examples are given. 

Ammonium sulfate. Adrianus J. van Peski (to N.-V. 
dc Bataafsche Pctroleiun Maatsebappij) . U. S. 1,934,- 
573, Nov. 7. Nil* and SO2 are caused to react, with 
water practically absent, and the reaction product is con- 
tacted with water and O to form (NH4)iS04. 

Ammonium sulfate. Daniel Pyzcl (to Shell Develop- 
ment Co.). U. S. 1,932,074, Oct. 31. Nil, and II2SO4 
are introduced into a container which is maintained under 
vacuum. This serves to facilitate operation at lowered 
temp, with production of large crystals. 

Beryllium fluoride. Comp, de produits chini. ct 61ce- 
troni6tallurgiqucs Alais, Froges et Camarguc. Ger. 580,- 
244, Oct. 19, 1983. A double fluoride of Be and an alkali 
ixict^ is treated at fltm. or raised temp, with AUFt in the 
presence of water. A soln. of BcF, and an insol. double 
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fluoride of A1 and an alkali metal are obtained. Various in 1 zone and decomim. in a tuooeeding zone. A fn all 

of pro^duie are described. quantity of an oxidizing agent* «. g.* NaClCH* may be 

Calcium carbide. • Soc. anon, pour Texploitation des added to avoid discoloration, 
brcuela Jt^en. Pr. 750*039, Aug. 3* 1933. llic CaO Purifying aodium ^droolde aoluticoa. Harold M. 
contained in CaCt is converted to CaaNs in a reaction inde- Broadhurst and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit, 

pendent of the formation of the CaCt, which allows of the 306,456, Aug. 10* 1933. Aq. NaOH solns. are freed fiom 

optimum temp, being used. The reaction is carried out their sulfate content by treatment with COi or 8alt(B) of 

in the elcc. furnace by the addn. of not only N but also C HsCOa and sepn. of the ppt.* contg. sulfate and carbeWte, 

orCandCa. An app. is described. o f>^oni the clear liquor. Thus the soln. may be passed 

Double compound of calcium cyanide and ammonia, slowly through a &tcr bed comprising NaiCOi and (or) 
Curt Schumann and Krwin Olierreit (to 1. G. Farbenind. CaCOi. 

A.-G.) . U. S. 1 ,934,82:1, Nov. 14. A double compd. of Caustic soda. Leonardo Cerini. Ger. 677,606* June 2, 
Ca cyanide and NHj in the form of macroscopic crystals 1933. Addn. to 537,993 (C. A. 26| 1401). App. for 
having a diam. of at least 0.2 nini. is produced by reaction extg. pure NaOH from waste NaOH Ivp contg. colloidal 
of a compel, such as CaO, Ca(OIf); or a water-sol. Ca substances is described. 

salt such as Ca(N08)t with HCN and NHi in the presence Titanium dioxide. Ilartmut W. Richter. U . S* 1 *932*- 
of water. This double compd. deconipo^^es into Ca(CN)s 087, Oct. 24. Ground rutile is mixed with NaOH in at 
and NHi on heating. 3 least sufficient amount to produce Na titanate* the mist. 

Calcium hypochlorite. Heinrich KeiU and Hans lilhicrs is heated without fusidh to 28(M).')()**, and subsequently 
(to Pen-Chlor, Inc.). U. S. i,931,()22, Oct. 24. For TiOs is recovered from the residues (after removing NaOH 

recovery of Ca hyp(x:hloritc from an aq. .soln., a substance as by usi' of HtSOi) without further heating to high temps, 

such as NaOH is added to give a slight but lasting alka- Use of tantalic add for peptizing hydroaols of sSreonium. 
linity, and the resulting prodiiet is atomired in heated dry John L. Brown. U. S. 1,934,294, Nov. 7. 
air. Cf. C. A, 27, 4887. Decomposing thiocyanogen compounds as in producing 

Apparatus for dehydrating materials such as caldum and hydrogen sulfide and ammonia from fhio- 

magnesium chlorides by heated gas. Otto V. Martin (to cyanate. Christian J. Hansen (to ICoppers Co. of Dd.). 

Tex^o Salt Products Co.). U. S. 1,932,364, Th't. U. S. 1,932,819, Oct. 31. Thiocyanogen compds. other 
Various structural and operative details are desi'ribed. than those of the alkaH -forming metals are decomposed by 
Caldum sulfate. Peter Spence & Sons Ltd. Ger. 586,- the action of water substantially free from strong inorg. 

007, Oct. 14, 1933. Set* Bnt. 319,228 (C. A. 24, 2555). acid, under pressure and at a temp, above 2(X)®. 

Lead sulfate containing lead oxide. Shm Negishi (to Carbon monoxide and hydrogen mixture. S. I. R. I. 
hhiipuri Toryo Kabushiki Kaisha) TJ. S. 1,9:13,750 (Society italiana rieerchc industriali) . Swiss 162,458, 

Nov. 7, A suspension of Pb siilKiKtdc powder in a current ^'pt. 1, 1933. A niixt. of CO and H free from O is pro- 

N)f air is blown into a high-tcinp. chamlHT provided with a duced by leading II contg. O as an impurity into a solid 

supply of siilfurous acid gas (in a described app.) and 5 fuel distil, retort at a rone where the temp, is sufficiently 
reaction of the material in .suspension is ellLCted. high to ensure that the O reacts with the fuel. The CO-H 

Anhydrous magnesium chloride. Wilhelm Moschel (to mixt. is suitable for the synthesis of MeOllf etc., by passage* 

Magnesium Development Corp.). IJ S. 1,933,499, Oct. over suitable catalysts. 

:U. A preheati*<l loose* iinlionded nii\l. of crude pieces of Sulfur dioxide. Manufacture de produits chimiques dt 
magnesite and chaicoul is healed to about 700 900® above Jouy-Kn-Josas (Anciens ^tablissements Louis Descamps) 
a heated ix-rvious layi r of inert carbon through which Cl is Fr. 41,605, Feb. 16, 1933. Addn. to 715,872 ( C. A . 26, 

passed into the mixt at a Uiiip. above the m. p. of MgCb, 2022) . SO2 is sepd. from the mixt. obtained by Fr. 716,- 

and molten MgCb formed is withdrawn from a lower level ^72 by passing the mixt. in countercurrent to a fine spray 

of the carbon layer. App. is described. * of watcT. An app. is described. 

Nickel carbonyl. 1. O. Farbiuind. A.-G. Fr. 719,434, Blanc fixe. Gowcrkschaft Gevenich, Otto Englert and 
July 24, 193.3. CO or gases < ontg. it ari caused to react, Wilhelm Becker (trading as R. Englert & F'. Becker, 
under high pressure, oil materials contg. Ni and S obtained Chemische F'abrik). Brit. 397,001, Aug. 17, 1933. Sii 
by a fusion operation. The presence of heavy metals such F'r. 747,872 ( C. A . 27, 5161) . 

as Cu, Fe or Co to fix the S is preferred. The product Fluorspar. Edmond Hubert, Pierre J. Ilerbingcr and 

known as “Ni matte” or ”Ni stone” obtained 111 the Paid Jeancard. Fr. 749,7.32, July 28, 1933. Fluorspar is 
inannf. of Ni from its ores may be used purified and enriched by grinding, classifying, heating it 

Potassium carbonate. Frudrich Rusheig (to Kali- 7 quickly to 7(K)- 900®, preferably by causing it to fall into 

Chi'iiiie, A.-G.) . U, S. 1 ,933,4.52, Oct. 31 . In the cyclic hot gases, and again classifying. 

iiiannf. of K-COi from K salts of strong inorg. acids such as Litharge. Geuzo §himadzu. Ffj. 749,898, Aug. 1, 

KCl by the Rngcl-Prccht niethwl, the impure MgCOg tri- 1933. F3ne powders of Pb oxide having a high content of 

liydrate obtained by deeonipn. of the Engel salt is regener- O and composed for the greater part of litharge are prepd 

ated by cotiverliug it into an aq. soln. of Mg(TIC08)s. by passing an oxidizing gas into contact with pieces of I’h 

sepg. the solid residue from tlie soln., recovering MgCOg in a rotating drum so as to oxidize only the exterior surfaces 

trihydrate from the st>lii. and reusing this tnhydrale for and form an oxide having a content of O lower than thi 

making fresh Kiigel salt stable oxide, evacuating the unstable oxide continuously to 

Potassium nitrate. Paul Hofer. U. S 1,932,587, ^ expose frcvsh Pb and oxidizing immediately, in the solid 
Oct. 31. A mixt. of solid A1 nitrate and solid HCl is phase, the Pb oxide produced. An app. Is described, 
hrated to about 200® to expel mUous gases and Cl; the Adsorbent silica from greensand. John W. Turrentim 
residue is treaU*d with hot aq. liquid to dissolve the KNOs IT. S. 1,9.32,832, Oct. 31. Greensand is cxt&. with an 

formed and the lattei is sepd. by erysln. excess of acid such as HsSOg over the theoretical amt. 

Conunerdal phosphates of soda. Umis Ncuberg (to necessary to combine with the non-siliccous constituents, 

Warner Chemical c5o.). IT. S. 1,93.5, .575, Nov. 14. A substantially completely to dissolve metallic oxides, 

substantial vol. of a hot liquid aq. Na phosphate material adsorbed impurities of the residual silica are removed by 

sufficiently coned, to crystallize on cooling is maintained 9 washing, and the product is dried.. It is suitable for use as 
at tcmips. aliove the crystg . point pending use (as for use in a decolorizing agent, etc. 

the textile arts) and portions of the liquid material are Decomposing monazite sand, etc. I. G. Farbenind. 
withdrawn as desired for use. A.-G. Brit. 395,657, July 20, 1933. Monazite sand 01 

Sodium pyroidiosphate. Chemische Fabrik Joh. A. similar ores contg. rare eartli compds. arc heated with C, 

Benckiscr G. m. b. H. Brit. .395,642^ July 20, 1933. in amt. sufficient only for reducing the phosphates to P» 

Neutral Na p3rrophosphaa* is obtained by dehydrating and in conjunction with Ca , Ba, Sr or Mg oxide or carbonate in 

Igniting the salt* NasHPOg .211.0. fThe process may bl proportions not exceeding 3 mols. idk. earth or MgO per 

conducted in a rotaiy furnace, dehydration being effected mol. of rare earth metal* oxide. The rare earths are 
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obtained as compds. of a compn. analogous to Ca alumi* 
natc. Reaction may be effected in a rotaty-drum furnace 
at about 1500^, a sintered product being obtained, or in an 
elcc. furnace at 1660-1750^, the mdt produced being 
irranulatcd in HsO and then ground. The product is 
dissolved in HCl and 'Hi or the entire group of tare earth 
metals recovered by known methods or that of Brit. 305,- 
300 (C. A. 28, 206). 

Tveatment of carbides and like reactive compounds. 
Cieorges Baiinic and Andr4 Glorifet. Brit. 395,421, July 
:3t), 1933. Solid compds. that react with aq. liquids, e. g., 
sulfides, silicides, carbonates, peroxules, nitrides, phos- 
pludcs, hydrides and carbides, are iin]>regnated with a 
compn. coinprisii}g (a) a distn. product, boiling at 175° or 
iihKive, of a carbonaceous material, e. g., petroleum, bitu- 
minous schist, wcmkI tar, coal^brown coal, lignite or their 
cracking or hydrogenation products, (b) a substance 
having as such or in soln. a lower surface tension than IIjO, 
r aliphatic esters (including animal and vegetable fats 
md oils), alkali salts of aliphatic acids (including soaps), 
sainmin, amino acids and their esters, casein, camphor and 
uiimai ami vegetable gums, and (c) a HyO-sol. mono-, di- 
nt tri-hydric ale. or a ketone. The treatment protec'ts the 
solids against H20 vapor during storage or after use and 
.ilso restrains and regulates their reactions with aq. liquids. 
Cf. C. A. 26, 4894. 

Removing water from solutions of ammonium salts. 
Joseph A. Wyler (to Trojan Powder Co.). U. S. 1,932,- 
J34, Oct. 31. Water is removed from a soln. .such as one 
of Nll^NOi ill the presence of an aq. soln. of Na silicate, 
until a substantially dry pulverulent mass is obtained, 
\ihich IS of non -caking clianicter. 

Separating bismuth from lead. American Smelting and 
kdinmg Co. Ckr. 586,112, Oct. 18, 1933. See Can. 
120,126 (<\ A. 26,5540). 

Carbon, hydrogen and hydrocarbons. Carlo Padovani. 
blit. 395,893, July 27, 1933. C black, H and liquid 
livdrooarbotis, jiarticularly those of a light amiiiatic 
» ha Factor, are piodiiced by heating (gases coutg.) CH4, 
pTilualcd to about at about atm. pressure to lOtK)^ 
1300* while passing through u retort of such dimensions 
111 it the ratio Ixitweeii its area (in sq. cm.) of contact with 
till gas and its unobstructed cajiacity (in cc.) is 0.25-1, 
till period of heating lieiiig 0.5 6 .sec. and such that for 
I II li l(K) vols. CH4 dissoed. into C and H 5- 100 vols. arc 
MMiviTted into higher hydrocarbons. The properties of 
Ou C black may be varied by effecting its sepn. at 150- 
1)1 HI or bv luatiug in air, steam or otlicr oxidizing gas at 
»i;il 1(H)0°. 

Apparatus (with spaced rotating electrodes) for effecting 
leactions subh as production of carbon black from pe- 
troleum oils. John J. Jakosky and Herbert J. Wieden, 
h (to JSleetroblai'ks, Inc.). U. S. 1,931,8(X), Oct. 24. 
\ I nous structural aqp operative details are described. 
Hydrogen from methane. Wm. Hcnnicke (to I. C. 

I iibeniml. A.-G.). 11. S. 1,931,492, Oct. 24. CH4 is 
pjssed at a temp, of alMiut 12(K) 1250° over a catalyst 
( oiisisiiug of a mixt . prepd. from Al(011)i about 100, boric 

II id 20 and silica 20 parts. 

Hydrogen production by catalytic conversion of hydro- 
larbons % steam. Gustav Wietzel and Wm. Hennickc 
to I. O. Farbimind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,934,836, Nov. 14. 
linhal maUTials such as illuminating gas and steam are 
oiitiniiousTy passed over an activated catal^t (such us Ni 
Kti\:iird with alumina) arranged in a vertical space liav- 
ing .1 length very large in proportion to its cross-.sc'ctional 
'iri.i and confined by a surface consisting of a highly 
jllo^ed steel such as one contg. Cr and Ni which is ex- 
ternally heated to aboq4 600-1000°. App. is described. 

Phosphorus. Victor Chemical Works. Brit. 395,844, 
Tulv 27, 1933. See Fr. 738,265 (C. A. 27, 1723). Brit. 
3M.\S6r), July 27, 1933. See Fr. 739,712 ( C. A . 27, 2258) . 

Sulfur, ^urefabrik Schweizerhall. Swiss 162,140, 
^tig. 16, 1933. Pure S is obtained by extg. 8 masses with 
solvent, removing the impurities from the soln., e. g., 
II2SO4, oleum, anSOi or HsSOi cemtg. HNOs, and 
' > vstg^the S from the purified liquid. 


Recoveiy of sulfur. Zahn&Co. O.m.b.H. Fr. 749,- 
495, July 25, 1933. S is recovered from the mass used for 
gas purification by heating the gas indirectly and using , 
only a small fraction of the combustion gas, almost^ dc- 
Iirived of O, to carry over the S vapor. An app. is de- 
scribed. 

Sulfur recovery from roaster gases. Raymond F. 
Bacon. U. S. 1,934,474, Nov. 7. Materials such as 
sulfide ores are roasted in the presence of regulated amounts 
of air and mider pressure (sufficient O being provided for 
the cimversion of substantially all the S available in the 
materiul to S()2 without much dilu. of the resulting ga.ses 
with uncombined O) and tlie resulting SOs-bcaring gas, 
without any substantial loss of heat, is subjected to reduc- 
tion mider superatm. pres-sure in the presence of incandes- 
cent c*arbon. App. is cU'Scrilx:d. 

Sulfur ores. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr. 
749,670, July 26, 1933. PliS is recovered from ores such 
as pyrites contg. sinnll amts, of Pb, by roasting the ore 
widi a limited unit, of air iti a rotary or vertical furnace, 
so that tlie whole of tlie O is ab.sorbed and a part of the 
heated material is in contact witli a gas fn^e from O. A 
current of gas free from O, e. g., N or S02, is introduced at 
one or more points in amt. and at a speed sufficient to 
volatilize the PbS and rimiove it from tlic funiace as a 
vapor. A small amt. of coki* may be added to the ore. 

Catalysts. Silica Gel Corp. Brit. 396,712, Aug. 8, 
1933. Catalysis for the oxidation of SO2 to SOs comprise 
a carrier, consisting of 1 or more dried hydrous oxide gels 
or a base-exchange compel., Pt introduced by impri‘gna- 
tion and a promoter coiisi.stiiig of a compd. of 1 or more of 
the metals Fe, Ni, Al, Cu, Bi, Mo, Be, V, Su, Cr or, 
preferably, Mn in amt. up to 5% of tlie mass. Suitalde 
oxides arc those of Si, Gc, Cr, W, Ti, Al or Sn. Various 
methods of prepn. arc described. To obtain a rigid 
catalyst a reinforcing material may be incorporated at any 
stage of the prepn., suitable substances being clays contg. 
a laigi* percentage of Al silicate or Al^Oa and SiOt. Among 
numerous examples silica gel is charged witli HsS and 
treated with u sohi. of PtCU and CuSO,, and the mass is 
dried and heated in air at 500° to convert the .sulfides into 
Pt and CiiO. 

Catalyst preparations. Howard Spence, Ivor P. Llewel- 
lyn and Peter Spence & Sons Ltd Bnt. 396,780, July 31 
1933. Siliceous material suitable' as a catalyst or a carrier 
IS obtained by treating, in small lump or granular form, 
naturally occurring indurated (either natiurally or by 
calcination) Al silicates, e. g., aluminous fire clays, with 
mineral acids to ext. any desired proiiortion of the liasic 
constituents. The residue may be calcined, e. g., at 600- 
700°. In the case of silicates contg. Ti the extn. may be 
effected witliout ri'inoval of the Ti which may act us a 
catalyst or as.sist other catalysts deposited there^ . In an 
example an indurated fire clay is treated with H3SO4, 
calcined at 0(K) 700°, moistened with AJ(NO|)s soln. and 
calcined at 500° to deposit active Al within tJie pores. 

Catalyst. S. 1. R. I. (Society italiana ricerchc industri- 
aH). Swiss 102,460, Sept. 1, 1933. A catalyst suitable 
for use in the synthesis of NHi is prepd. by fusing natural 
or synthetic magnetite and reducing so that the product 
docs not contain an excess of FeO over FcsOi- 

Catalysts. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Josef Kdnig, 
inventor) . Ger. 577,628, June 2, 1933. Mo and W cata- 
lysts are prepd. by heating decomposable Mo and W 
compds., such as oxides or cyanides, to fusion or sintering 
tempvs llie heating takes place under pressure. Other 
substances such as A2O1 gel may be added to the Mo or W 
compds. before heating. Cf. C. A . 27, 2259. 

Catalyst carrier Johann A. Bertsch (to Monsanto 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,933.091, Oct. 31. A carrier 
suitable for use with Pt or V catalysts, etc,, consists of 
fnigmcuts of a natural porous substantially pure silica such 
as tripoU, opalitc, Carrara silica or geyserite (having 
greater mech. strength and resistance to self -abrasion than 
kiesdguhr) • * 

* Cataljat caiiier fot use In aulfor trioxlde manufacture* 
Lloyd P, Nickdl (to Moosanto Chemical Co.). U* S. 
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1.0;i3,007, Oct. 31. Sec Russ. 25,111 (C. A, 27, 1463). 
^ Condensatioi^ products. Soc. pour I'iud. chim. d Bdlc. 
Swiss ir)2,213, ^pt. 1, 193«3. Covering layers arc formed 
on materials of all kinds bv applying a .suspension of carb- 
amide-aldehyde condensation products, drying, and hard- 
ening by upplicatioti of heat and pressure. Urca-CHsO or 
iina-thiotirea-CIbO condensation products are preferred. 
Itxiiinplcs arc given. 

Condensation products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(h'riedrieh Frick and Adolf Kin.sky, inventors). Ger. 
r>77,7()r>, June 3, 1933. In prepg. condensation products 
from polylmsic acids and polyhydric ales, (except sorbitol), 
the condensation is carried out in the presence of HaBOi, 
Jiif ).i or esters of HsB( h. Thus, glycerol i.s condensed with 
phtliulic acid anhydride in the presence of HaBOt by heat- 
ing to 250''. 

Urea-aldehyde condensation products. Fritz Poliak 
and Willielni Kraus (to Synthetic Plastics Co.). U. S. 
1,935,411, Nov. 14. A soln. of the condensation product 
is sprayed quickly to evap. the solvent and produce a 
pulverulent product only .slightly polymerized and suitable 
for molding by heat and pressure. 

Artificial mass. Paul Meyersberg and Georg Wolf. 
Swiss 102,156, Aug. 16, 1633. An elastic leather -like 
muss is produced by mixing chemically unchanged leather 
chips with vulcanized rubber and dehydrating. The 
leather waste* may be mixed with a rublier di.siH'rsion, 
dehydrated and vulcani/(*d. Substances such as ZnO, 
lithopone, stearic acid, dye, petrolatum, soot, linseed oil, 
etc., may be ailded according to the uses intended for the 
product. 

Plastic materials Jean de Granville and T.^opold 
Davion F'r. 749,733, July 28, 1933. Vegetable nia- 
ti'rials such as sorghum or maize are deprived of their 
fatty materials by a preliminary treatment, and the pro- 
teins are converted to hydrates liy a current of steam, and 
then extd. by a solvent b. below 81)®, r. g,, acetone or 
ethylacetic ester. I'lu* .soln. is coned, to a .semi-lltiid and 
used alone or with cellulose dcrivs. or resins for making 
lilnis, threads, etc. 

Plastic materials. The Bonnot Cfi. Fr. 749,810, July 
29, 1933. An app. for hoinogeniziiig plastic materials, 
cements, etc., is dcs(*tibed. 

Pressed articles . . pour 1 *ind . chiin . si Bsiic . Swiss 

161,570, July I, 1933. Articles are made by liot-prcssiiig 
a mixt. of fibers and a binding agent prepd. from anhydro- 
^-amiiiobetizyl ale. or its nuclear homologs. 

Molded bodies. ImpcTial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
and Rowland Hall. Brit. 395,687, July 17, 1933, Arti- 
cles are maniifd. by Ihcriiuiplastic molding of products 
obtainable by known processes for polymerizing Me 
methacrylate, preferably in tlic presence of a known po- 
lymerization ciLlalyst,s.g.,an org. peroxide, an ozonidc or 
(an agent giving off) O. I'he polymerization may lie in 
the presence of a solvent or diluent and is preferably 
performed at 60 100®, being controlled by cooling if 
necessary. The iKilymerization products arc, if necessary, 
powdered, placed in a mold, preferably already hot, which 
is then closed and the powder heated and i)res.scd, e. g., at 
80-2f)0® and pressures of 0.1 ton per sq. in. and over. 
Molding may also be elTeeted by extrusion. Plastieizers, 
f. g., cam]>hor, tncresyl phosphate, fillers, e. g., powd. 
metals or crushed mica, or sol. or insol. coloring materials 
may be added to the polymer prior to molding, e. g., by 
milling on luxated rolls, or to the Me methacrylate prior to 
polymerization Variegated effects are obtainable by 
suitable choice of sol. dyes and by stratifying or otherwise 
filling the mold. The molded Ixidies are suitable for mfg. 
unsplinterablc glass and Uie molded .sheets may betLsod by 
themselves as a transparent medium of good racch. proper- 
ties. Exaii'ples dt‘.scribe the molding of products ob- 
tained by the iM>lymenzation of Me methacrylate by (1) 
heating to 100® in presence of Bz peroxide, (2) heating to 
60® in presence of AcxO and NaBOi, (3) mixing with titan- 
ium white and china clay and heating to llxj® in presence of 
Bz peroxide, and (4) mixing with th^ disazo dye obtained 
by ^upling tetrazotized diaminodi-^-xylylphenylmethane 


1 with j9-napbthol and heating as in (3), transparent orange- 
red molded bodies being formed by molding the product. 

Molding nonplastic metallic oxides. Rcinhold Reich- 
mann and Hans Kohl (to Siemans & Halske A.-G.) 
U. S. 1.934,091, Nov. 7. See Fr. 744,737 (C. A. 27, 
4355). 

Molding composition consisting of hydrolyzed ligno- 
cellulose, furfural and an acid BnSi as hydro woric acid. 
9 Earl C. Sherrard and Edward Beglingcr (to the Govern- 
ment and People of the IT. S.). IT. S. 1 ,932,255, Oct. 24. 
A eompn. is de.scrilicd which is suitable for molding under 
heat and pressure. PhOH or PhNHs also may be added. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 5493. 

Polymerization products suitable for threads, films, 
coatings, etc. Hans l^'ikentscher and ^Valter Wolff (to 
1. G. Farljcnind. A.-G.). IT. S. 1,933,052, Oct. 31. A 
product which is suitubk for various uses is obtained by 
3 the conjoint polynienzation of at least one aliphatic 
acrylic compd. free froAi salt groups such as acrylic acid, 
nitrile or ethyl cstiT with anotlicr polymerizable, mono- 
vinyl compd. such as vinyl acetate or vinyl chloride or 
styrene, etc. 

Adhesive. Albert Bcnteli. Swiss 161,052. June 16, 
1933. An adhesive contains nitrocellulose, softening 
agent, solvent and a urea-aldehyde condensation product. 

Latex adhesive. Albert W. Holmberg (to Naugatuck 
^ Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,932,624, Oct. 31. Rosin oil is 
added to ereainc^d laf.ex; an eiiitilsiou of CCI4 also is 
added, and the odor of Nils may be masked, as by the 
addition of oil of wintergrceii. 

Adhesive tape. Kennctli L. Ostiiuu (to Union Selling 
Co.) . U. S. 1 ,933,026, Oct. 31 . A pai>er web is impreg- 
nated with a soln. of NH4 mono-phosphate and formalde- 
hyde to which a soln. of ethylene glycol mono-ethyl ether 
b acetate, triethanolamine and dicthylene glycol lias bot^n 
added, and a coating of rubtxrr latex is subsequently 
applied. 

Cementing composition. Abrahnni Cohen (to General 
Klee. Co.) . U. S. 1,935,434, Nov. 14. A compn. suitable 
for usi* on wood, cloth, etc., comprises bloi>d albumin, 
CHaO, NH* and Co oxide. Oxides of Mil, U or Cr also 
may be used. 

Cleaning agent. Josef I''loss. Swiss 160,416, May 1, 
” 1933 A cleaning agent consists of CJICla and benzine, 
preferably in the quantities 80 and resp. 

Cleaning agent. Emil Frci. Swiss 161,520, July 1, 
1933. A cleaning agent conlatns quartz sand, soft soap, 
borax ; it may contain lienzalclcliyile. 

Cleaning preparations. The Elei'tric Smelting & 
Aluminium Co. Ger. 577,701, June 3, 1933. A water- 
free cleaning prepn. consists of AbOi (e. g., kaolin), SiOs 
7 (e. g., quartz sand), and alkali carbonate. Tliese are 
fused together. 

Composition for cleaning white leather. Sampson 
Blacher.* U. S. 1,932,262, Oct. fs4. A white coating 
mati^rial is used, such as lithopone together with an aq. 
vehicle, a substance such as plienolphlhali'in which changes 
color with change of pn and a sec'otid substance such as 
NasP04 which reacts to form a watcr-sol. sgit. Change of 
color is effected on application of the eonipii. to the Icallicr. 
® Soap, CaCOi and Na benzoate also may be used. 

PoUshing compositions. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. 11. 
Bril. 395,538, July 20, 1933. A polishing eompn. for 
floors, t)oots, etc., consisting of an aq. emulsioifof wax and 
oil. is prepd. with sulfuric esters of ales, or salts thereof as 
dispiTsing agents. In examples mixts. of waxes and 
stearin are melted and dissolved in turpentine (substitute) 
and the mixts. arc then stirred with an aq. soln. contg. the 
9 Na salt of the siilfonation product of glycol mono-oleic 
acid ester or the Na salt of the HsS04 esters of the ales, 
obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of coconut oil 
glycerides. 

Bleaching powder. I . G. Farbenind . A.-G. Brit. 396.- 
250, Aug. 3. 1933. Bleaching powder of low HiO content 
is obtained in an intermittent process by first chlorinating 
lime so that no substantial quantity of H/) is removed and 
until a moderate Q conen. at whidi the 'Vet pointy is not 
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reached is attained and then, chlorination l)eing continued, 
gradually removing HjO in such measure that the granular 
character is preserved without impairing the capacity for 
absorbing Cl. The temp, in the first stage is k^t lielow 
4()** and in the second stage above 45^ witli or without re- 
duced pressure. In a modification in which a pulverulent 
product is obtained a continuous removal of a moderate 
amt. of HsO in the first stage is effected um\n reduced 
pressure decreasing from in 40 mm. Hg, a pressure of 
.*10-50 mm. Iteing maintained in the second stage. App. 
is described. Cf. C. A, 27, 48R7. 

Tar remover. Sue. pour I’ind. chim. k Bale. Swiss 
ir)l,(K)2, June 1, 1933. Tar spots are removed from 
surfaces coated with cellulose ester lacquers by o-dichloro- 
betizcnc. 

Polysulfide solutions. Adriaan Nagelvoort (to Dela- 
ware Chemical Engineering CW). U. S. 1,934,020, Nov. 
7. S is rendered miscible with water tiy treatment with a 
dispersing agent such as tannin and is then caused to react 
in u(i. suspension with a caustic alkali. 

Friction material for brake lining. Adolph Rosner (to 
lleiidu Brake Cc».) V. S. 1 ,932,912, Oct. 31 . BaCOs is 
used in brake lining material such as that comprising as- 
bestos fabric, NaCN and a synthetic resin in urdiT to 
t ITeet hardening of low-C lirakc drums when heated in usc‘. 
Cf. r. A.27, ur.5. 

Brake lining material. Hamilton Abcrt and Albert 
Whitelaw (to Ravbestos-MauliaUaA, Inc.) . U . S. 1 ,932,- 
1 9 , ( k‘l . 3 1 . Brake lining such as that fonned of a ruhlier 
compn. and asliestus is hardened in a convolute strip 
having a pliiiality of turns, to such a degree tliat the strip 
may be bc*nt without fracture to any curvature between 
the radii of 5 and 9 ni. but not to a curvature of radius 10 
limes Its thickness. 

Impregnated cloth for protecting metal articles from 
tarnishing. Walter C>. Aurand (to R. Wallace & Sons 
Mtg. Co.). U. S. 1,9;{3,302, Oct. 31. Cd acetate is 
used as an impregnating agent in treating a dyed textile 
f.ibric or the like. 

Shoe-bottom filler Harold S. Miller (to Beckwith 
MIg Co.). U. S. 1,9.31,9.30, Oct. 21. A blank of sub- 
stiiitially iinifuriu thickness and .shaped for insertion in a 
shoe Indlom is funned fruiii thernioplastic material and 
ft liable length fibioiis inuterial such a.s liox-tui' .scrap and 
itibt)er, propurtioiied to become plastic and sticky at a 
ti iiip. of ubniit 9.5® 

Magnet core material. Philip N. Roseby (to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. Ltd.). IJ. S. 1.932,039, Oct. 31. 
1 iiiely divided iimgiiclic particles of cores are sepd. from 
tMie another by a coating of metallic fiuondes such us may 
he funned oil the particle.s by treating them with HF. 

Laminated articles such as gaskets and packings. 
Wm. B. Dumsid and Wm. C. Damsel. U. S. 1,931,922, 
Oil 24. A backingtoformed of rerihent material such as 
iiiliber has a surface protected by a non-porous, non- 
corrosivc plastic coating such as a compn. formed from 
olefmic coiiipds. and polysulfides lionded to the backing 
and wliich will not interfere with its resiliency (the coating 
ht mg vulcaiiiTSible at sulistaiitially the same temp, as the 
h.iekiiig and being insol. in ale., benzine and variou.s acids). 

Sound records. Frazier Groff (t«) Carbide and Carlnm 
Chemicals Corp.). U. S. 1,032,889, Oct. 31. A record - 
reproducing surface is formed from a compn. contg. a 
vinyl resin such as may lie formed by the con joint polyincri- 
/alioti of at least of a vinyl halide .such as vinyl 
(liloridc together with a vinyl e.ster of an aliphatic acid 
such as vinyl acetate and which is less than uliout 30% .sol. 
Ill toluene at 20-30°. Records thus formed have a low 
“surface noise level*’ aifd arc tough and resistant to water 
«ind produce but slight wear on the needle. 

Moisture-preventiag composition. Hercules Powder 
Co. Fr. 740,013, Aug. 3, 1933. A compn. for protecting 
paper, Cellophane, etc., in sheet or other form, against 


moisture contains chlorinated rubber and a wax, the 
proportion of wax being such that a transparent film is 
formed on the article protected. A plc&ticizer such as 
dibutyl phihalate may he added. ^ 

Antifreeze composition. Henkel & Cic G. m. b* H. 
(Eberhard Elbe!, inventor). Ger. 580,003, Oct. 10, 1933. 
Water is prevented from freezing by adding a lower mono- 
alkyl ether of glycerol. 

Dental filling material. Wemer Salzmann and Rudolf 
Funke. U. S. 1,935,418, Nov. 14. A dental eenieiit is 
mixed with finely divided diamond or SiC (suitably in a 
proportion of about 10-30%). 

Dental wax. Leon C. Hickok. U. S. 1,933,907, Nov. 
7. A compn. which heats and chills quickly comprises 
tieeswax 99 and impalpable A1 powder 1%. 

Dental casting investment composition comprising 
cristobalite and a binder such as plaster of Paris. Richard 
L. Coleman and Louis J. Weinstein (in part to Dorothy S. 
Diigati). U. S. 1,932,202, Oc*t. 24. 'fhe materials arc 
proportioned to compensati* for .shrinkage of eastings (such 
as Au inlays) from the iiiolleii U) the ecniled state. 

gelatinating” colloidal composition suitable for 
use as a detergent, etc. Louis TI. Heyl (to Wyodak 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,93-1,21)7, Nov. 7. Bentonite of 
the Wyoming variety is used with about 2 5% its wt. of an 
alk. agiiit for increasing the “gelling valne*’ of the ben- 
tonite, this agent being formed of CaS 04 20 .3.3 and MgO 
80 07'’;,. 

Urethon substances for use as wetting agents, etc. 
llemneh Ulrieh and Karl Saurwein (to 1. (». Farbenind, 
A.-(i.). IL S. 1,933,94.5, Nov. 7. l*rodiicts suitable for 
use as wetting, dispi rsing or cleansing agents in the textile, 
paiKT oi leather industry, eU*., are obtained by reaction of 
an alii)hatic amino acid contg. at least 1 H atom con- 
nected to a N atom, such as glyccK'oll, 7V-nicthyltaurhie or 
the like, with a chlorocarbonic ester of an aliphatic ale. 
in whuh the C atom bearing the OH group is directly 
connected to at least 1 IT atom, such as the chlorocarUmic 
esters of n-noiiyl, w-dccyl and «-uiidecyl ales, (suitably at 
a temp of 20 .30®). Variou.s examples with details of 
priK'cdure are given. 

Graining plate for reproducing the grain of wood on 
surfaces such as other kinds of wood. Charh's J. l^ess. 
U. S. 1,9.34,114, Nov. 7. 'I'he siirfaee of wood selected 
for tin* plate is provided with a smooth even surface and 
treated with a hot coned, aq solti. of an alk. Na lx>ric acid 
compd. such as borax and while still wet is treated with an 
abrasive to provide an ink-receptive surface, then rinsed, 
dried, siii(K)thed with fine abrasive material and treati'd 
with a thin protective coating such as pyroxylin lacquer to 
prevent penetration of the ink usi»d. 

Removing paint, etc. Walter Gampp and Emil Soren- 
sen. Swiss ir)l,.5(>8, July 17, 19.33. Paint, etc., is 
removed !)y a mixt. of NaOH and spirit. 

Storing fire-extin|piishing powder. Koinet Koiiipagnie 
fiir Optik, Mechanik iind Elckiro-Tec'hnik G. m. b. H. 
Brit. 390,779, Aug. 11, 1933. Caking of dry firc-cx- 
tingnishing powdtT consisting mainly or wholly of NaHCOy 
is hiiidcTed by treating with a soap soln., r . g., by spraying, 
and then drying and sieving. If the powder also com- 
prises cryst. salt(s), e. g., borax, Na 2 CO]i, the ingredients 
may be treated separately or after mixing. 

Inflammable links. Francis Warren and Stanley F. 
Warren. Brit. .39.5,7.34, July 21, 19.33. The inflammable 
element of inflammable links, particularly for firc-ex- 
tingiiisliing app. is reenforced by non -extensible material. 
One form is a strip of Mg wire or ribbon to which celluloid, 
etc., is attached ; anotlier, a strip of celluloid reinforced by 
silk or like thread, which may be impregnated with nitro- 
cellulolc; another, celluloid strip reenforced by strip (s) 
of Cu, etc. 

Liquid carbon dioxide flre-extinguiriiing apparatus. 
Alois Groer, and Heinrich Huebner. Gcr. 577,774, 
June 3, 1033. 
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19-GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 

O. B. BARTON, C. H. BBRR 

EsBentials of glass tedmology based on American in this work and appeared as an extension of the glass 

practice. Soniuel R. Scholes. Ceram. Ind. 21, 285-8 region because of the rapid cooling of the melts. The sp. 

(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5913; 28, 273. H. S. W. resistance increases with €^0 content, while the alkalies 

What must the glass technidim know about the new present singly ditpinish it. With both present there is a 

researches dealing with the refining of glass? n. Lud- s ratio for each glass where liie resistance is the greatest, 
wig Spriiigi*r. GUiihuttc 63, 455-^(1933) ; cf. C. A, 27, I'he coeff. of expansion of the annealed glasses and the sp. 
5913. — (1) The prolongation of the refining time fan- gr. arc almost additive functions of the compn. The 

proves tin* glass melt. (2) The greater the temp, of viscosity is diniiniriied by NatO to a greater extent than 

refining the IkIUt and the more rapidly the glass refines, by K2O while CaO causes a large decrease. The residts 
It is important to increase the temp, suddenly and rapidly are in qual. agreement with previous workers. A. F. 

and tlien as rapidly lower it when sulfate is used as re- BaO and MgO as glass-formiiig oAdes. II. Ktihl. 
fining agent. With such a steep increase in tcmip. (called GUnhuUe 63, 371-3(1933).— 'JTie use of MgO in glass 
"teinperatiir*’ sli<»ck‘’) O and 8132 are chiefly sepd. from melting lias been limited because of its high fusion temp, 
sulfate with a strong development of gases. The sudden 3 However, when MgO is introduced into the lialch in tlie 
fall ill temp, elicrks the formation of new amts, of gas, form of dolomite, nieltihg is considerably facilitated. If 
but the bubbles present have time to e^ape from the alkalies and lime are replaced simultaneously by RaO, 
melt. (3) It is generally thought that it is more diflicult the quality of the glass is improved considerably. It 
to refme a .so-ealled hard glass (glass difficult to melt) increases d., the n, hardness and the modulus of rupture, 
than a corresponding soft glass at the same temp. How- In the production of enamels, BaO has an advantage over 

ever, expts. show that luird glass is refined bc*tter and mure pbO in that it is not affected by Uic injurious influence 

easily when employing a higher temp, and that soft glass of reducing gases in the kiln. M. V. Kondoidy 

is less well n*fitied at lower temps. (4) An addn. of ^ Melting glass rods together. M. A. Besborodov. 
more than rii)% cullet to the batch generally affects re- GlashuUe 63, 127-30(1933).— A detailed description of 
filling unfavorably, alUioiigh some expts. <‘ontradict this, attempts to fuse glasseobjects together. The results are 

A literature index is given. M. V. Kondoidy tabulated and .shown in curves. It has been found that 

The thermal endurance of glass. Ko/xi 'faliata and this melting is not a function of the coeffs. of expansion 
Taro Moriya. J. Sot. Chm. Ind., Japan 36, Siippi. (18-100®) of the glasses alone, but also of other factors 

binding 575 (i(1933). -'riu* ability of gloss to withstand as the shape of the glass objects and their size, 

therimil sIkm'Ic depends <iti the following conditions: (1) M. V. Kondoidy 

^dicni. compn., (2) geometrical form and size of test Report on optical glass. D. S. Rozhdestvenskii. Trans. 
piece, (3) temp, differenre eaiismg shcK'k anti its po.sition •> Oprictt/ Soc. (I^niugrad) 8, No. 84, 1-22(1932).— A 
on the ti nip. si'ale, (4) kimi (»f cooling agent and its state report dealing with (1) the principles of optical glass, (2) 

and condition, (5) edge* i ffect, and (5) vectorial anisotropy, its niaiiuf . and (3) the opticeJ industry in Russia. 

Borusilirate glass rods wen* iis(*d as test pieces and water M. V. Kondoidy 

was used as cooling ug(*nt. Theoretical cxpres.sions are Streaks in window glass manufactured on Fourcault 
given for the temp, distrilmtion, the thermal stress and for marines. S. V. Rodin. Keram. 1 ^teklo 9, No. 7, 1 1-18 

the relation !ietw< (11 the ladius of the glass rod and thccril. (1933). — The reasons for the formation of streaks in 

tlieniial shock. iCxptl. results are presented. K. K. window glass when nianufd. according to tlie h'ourcault 

Investigations on coloration of glass by cementation. ^ method arc due to: (1) the tlicrinal iiihomogciieity of 

A. J^eerenier, V. Giltird and L. Dubnil. Rev. beige tnd. the glass mass, (2) crystn. and ecMiling of the glass ribbon, 
verri^tes 4, 218 21(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4045. A pasti* and (3) the effect of the Fourcault *‘l)oat,'* espei'ially its 

made by mixing I part of CuO witli 3 of Fe Oj is painted shape. _ ^ M. V. Kondoidy 

on the glass and given .3 firings at about 530®, the second Scientific principles of fuel economy in the ^lass in- 
firiug being of a reducing nature. After the first firing a dustry. Combined low -temperature carbi^zation and 

green color appears, 'flu sample is tlien washed. The partial gasification of coal. David Brownlie. Glass 10, 

second firing gives a black color and the tliird produces 152-5(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 274. ^ II. S. W. 

a red. '1 he effect of secondary constituents in tin* glass X-ray examination of some ceramic raw materials. 
is: favorable -As20j, SiiO, F, Sb203, MnO, FeO and C; / III and IV. T. Nakai and Y. Fukami. J. Soc. Chan. 
iiiaelivt Sb^Oa; unfavorable — MiiO, NaCl, 8c, KNOi /wcf., 36, Suppl. bindmg 559-52(1933) ; cf. C. A 

and Aiu.S() 4. I'lie effect of primary constituents is: 27, 4541, 51 (>3.- X-ray examns. on maU*rials heated 

7a\() and MgO very favorable; PbO— results in poor for 3 hrs.,at 1109®, 12fK)®, 1300® and 1400® and for 1 hr 

rediietioii; CaO ami BaO — rcMiietit poor; K2O — lietter at 15(X)® are reported. Karl Kammermeyer 

than N.12O. Ibid. 212 5. -A paste composed of CU8O4 Combined testing methods. V. §kola. Ber. deul 
gives u im>re pronounced color, but more irregular, than keram. Ges. 13, 157 77(1932). — Data are given to diow tlie 

one of CuO. Polished glass is less easily colored than advantage of testing several different properties on tin* 

untreated glass 'I'hc thickness of the coating dot\s not same specimens. Results arc given on the fire britl 

affect tlie color. T\\q color produced by the first firing ** tested for both their resist, to spalling and slag action, 
is variable. Glass mav also be* colored by Cu vapors. H. G. Schurecht 

The mechanisiii of coloration may be explained by a:- The ceramic properties of kaolins. H. Lehmann 
suming the fonnalion of Cn oxide or finely divided metallic Ber, deut. keram. Ges. 14, 155-52(1933). — Thc«proi)crti( s 

Cu in the glass. Both tlieorics arc discussed. Bibli- of kaolin from 7 different localities were studied in both 

ographv. Herbert S. Willson raw and washed condition. Tlie washed kaolins had tin 

The English method of hand manufacture of glass following analysis: SiCh 48 (K), AkQi 27-37, day sub- 
crucibles. H. Wiinw<K)d. RexK beige tnd. verrivres 4, staucc 70-90 and quartz 3.3-27%. H. G. S. 

225-7(1933). Herbert 8. Willson 9 Manufacture of Mdymite brick. H. Salmang and B 

The physical properties of the system Si02-Na20 Wentz. Ber. deni, keram. Gesl 14, 141-55(1933).- 
KiO-CaO. W. Haiilcin. Z. tech. Phystk 14, 418 24 Silica brick with 1.5% Na20 and 1.5% FcsOt can be 

(1933).— The glasses were prepd. by fusion of analytical changed to tridymitc by firing to 1250®. At 1060® a 

reagents. 'I'ln* results of the nii'iisurements are e\- silica brick with a sp. gr. of 2.45 can be produced. The 

press^ graphically; one component is kept (‘oust. The alkali content can lx* reduced to 0.3% and there will still 

devitrification limits move toward lowef alkali content be full transfomiat ion of quartz to tridymite. Even with 

with increasing CaO content. The partially crystd? 0.1% NasO considerable transformation may take place, 

state noted by Berger (cf. C. A. 23, 263) was not present By the addn. of alkali without the FcaOi transformation 
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takes place but the brick does not develop strength. • 
Good strength can also be produced by increasing the 
CaO content to 7%. The red spots become greater when 
CaO is increased. Phosphoric acid and BiOi retard 
quartz transformation. In order to prevent the alkalies 
Ironi becoming deposited on the surface a frit is prepd. 
composed of 1 Naa0.1Fei0a.3Si0i. Expansion studies 
(if cristobalite brick showed rapid changes at 230^ . Tridy- 
initc iirick h^ a more gradual expansion curve than 
cristobalite brick. H. G. Schurecht • 

Magnesite and thromite-magaeslte brick and furnace- 
lining material. P. P. Budnikov and A. A. Grebenik. 
Bcr, deut. keram. Ges. 14 , 195^202(1933).'— The manuf. 
(if magnesite and chrotnite-mapesite brick is descrilied in 
detail. The chromite-magnesite brick was found to be 
iiiiich more resistant to coal and slag action than mag- 
iit'site brick. The chem. analyses of the magnesite 
were: MgO 46.U8, CaO 0.30, Fe,Ot 1.30, A1|0« 0.00, 
SiOi 0.90 and COa 50.82%. Ihe chromite-magnesite 
linck is made by mixing one part of dead-bunicd mag- 
nesite with fine chroniitt'. H. G. Schurecht 

Effect of MgO on ^ysicochemicol properties of Dinas 
brick. P. P. Budnikov and N. S. Kas.siyan. Domez 
1933, No. 7, 14-17. — Exptl. bricks, contg. 0, 0.2, 0.3, 

(I r>, 1 and 2% MgO, were prepd. from niixts. of 2 kinds of 
riiid.rt7itcs. Micro- and macroanalysis and physicochem. 
ti sis showed that in every case the bricks were of good 
finality. S. L. Madorsky 

Expansion of silica bricks of the coke-oven lt«d«ig 
during firing. M. I. Taguiiov. Coke and Chem, (U. S. 

K.) 1932, No. 2, 55- 61. — A study of heat resistance and 
(xpansion al fire bricks (approx, compii.: SiOi, 95.6%; 
LdO, 2.;iS'(; AljOa, 1.1%; FejOi, 0.6%; fusion 1710’^; 
sp. gi. 2.3(i) was made from plant observations. Data 
tie tabulated. The following procedure is m*cimmended 
lor hi caking in a newly lined coke oven: (1) drying for 
.^11 days, av. temp, rise 4-5® per day; (2) during tlic 
lollownig 23 tlays, tlic temp, is raised from 105® to 420®; 
.J) (luting the next 15 days Uie temp, is raised to 9(M)®; 

I ) luiallv for S days it is raised from 900® to 980® . J, S. 
Burn^ defects in tunnel kilns and their possible 
prevention. P. Gatzke. Ber, deut. keram, Ges. 14, 
Jiid 10(1933).- Large wide crat'ks may develop around 
tilt (dge of plates atid saucers resulting from uneven 
iMatuig. Pire cracks may develop if the kiln is cooled 
loo rapidly from red heat. Porcelain pieces may have a 
iiit\ appearance because of a too rapid firing in the biscuit 

I Mil 11 which causes the s<idu on the surface of tlic pieces 

III blister. ** Reduction** yellow is causi'd by incomplete 
iiiliK'tiou of the ware in the center of the ear. **Atinos- 
liiii le*' yellow may result when tlie burning flue does not 
iMcoiue entirely filled with tlie flame. Smoked ware 
(oiitaiiis C which cannot be burned out in subsequent 
in mg Smoked glared ware is usually badly blistered 
1) (jus( of the coiiibustiou of the aissolved hydrocarbons 
111 till* glazi* and body. XI. O. Schurecht 

Efficient use of pyrometric cones demands care and 
liidginent. H. H. Iletiderson. Ceram. Age 22, 98 101 
— Pynanetric cones indicate firing conditions and 
11 * »l ifiiip. Herbert S. Willson 

Highly sintered alumina as a commercial product. 

II ('.erdien, Glasiech. Ber. 11, 331 (1933).— Pure AliO„ 
Mb red a^d formed aliove 18(X)® into a dense hard lx)dy, 

li 1 cit ffMim leiiips. a heat concl. 18 times that of porcelain 
mil hsis high elcc. insulating properties up to around 
l~(Mi . Its resistance to IIF, molten alkalies and molten 
Kl<e^ makes it of special interest in glass labs, for small 
»Hlts. J. F. Hyde 

The Steger method at measuring strains as a plant- 
control test in the manufacture of sanitary ware. G. 
flamirier. Ber, deut, keram, Ges, 13 , 667-68(1932). — 
bi the Steger method thin strips of glazed ceramic ware 
heated in elec, furnaces. One end of the strip is hdd 
briiily while the other end is free to move. By recording 
die nioveincnts of the free end as the strip is heated up to 
^ tlie strains between glaze and body may be noted. 

H. G. Schuredht 


A new method of measuiing the expansion of materials 
at hi|^ temperatures and results with the game. E. Lux. 
Ber, deut, keram, Ges, 13 , 549-66(1932). — A modification 
of the Endell app. for measuring the expansion of ma- 
terials at high temps, is describ!^. Expansions up to 
1700® were detd. for graphite, coke, SiC, granular graphite 
and flake graphite. g. a H. G. Schurecht 

Studies on the thermal and hydrothermal syntheses 
of mullite. Takeo Ao. J. Soc, Chem, Ind., Japan 36, 
Suppl. binding 646(1933). — ^The thermal and hydro- 
thennal syntheses of mullite from **kat5-kaolin'’, Kibushi, 
Gairomc and Okayama clays contg. low AlsOi arc carried 
out at temps, between 1000® and 1400®. The percentage 
of mullite produced by the hydrothermal sytitiiesis pro- 
p^d by A. is always greater than those foniied by the 
hitherto known thermal synthesis. Crucibles and cones 
were made from these clays and Kahlbaums AlsOi; their 
compn. corresponded to that of mullite. Wlicn burned 
at 1600® for 2 hrs. they are converted to amorphous 
mullite. If silicates are heated at temps, between 1000® 
and 1300® in a current of superheated steam the lowering 
of their melting temps, is much more pronounced than 
otherwise. An increased degree of vitrification (K'currcd 
when various Segcr cones were treated hydrothcrmally. 

Karl Kammcmicycr 

Avoid iron contamination troubles with magnetic 
separator. R. A. Weinhardt. Ceram. Ind. 21, 290 
(1933). Herlwl S. Willson 

The classification of porcelains. A. Granger. Chimie Sf 
industnc Special No., 853-4(June, 1933). — G. draws 
attention to tlie lack of precision of Brungniart's classifi- 
cation and suggests a new classification based on ihe nature 
of the fusible constitucul and, if need be, of the glaze. 

A. Papiiieau-Couture 

The system SiOr’AlaOi-TiOs. Vladimir Skola. Chimie 

industruf Special No., 822- 4(}une, 1933) .— In eval^tiug 
A1 silicate.s tlie current pracricc of considering TiOf as 
eqtiiv. to AlaOa is inaccurate. Not only does TiOi nut 
iinprovi* the refractory quality, but generally lowers it. 
'J*he equilibria of the .sy.stem SiOs AlaOi-^riOa should be 
thoroughly investigated to deduce the proper mcthcMl 
of expressing AlaOi for com. purposes. A. P.-C. 

Retectory materials. 24th report of the Joint Sub- 
committee, Bistitutioii of Gas Engineers and Leeds 
University. The hot patchii^ of gas retorts. Use of dry 
powdered cements containing silicon and aluminum. 
F. H. Clews, II. Booth and A. T. Green. Gas J, 204, 
No. 3676 Institution of Gas Engineers Suppl., 10(1933). — 
The lab. work is sufficiently promising to make work on 
gas retorts (hem.sclves desirable. Grading, porosity and 
permeability to air of silica bricks. F. H. Clews and A. T. 
Green. Ibid. 10(1033). — ^Thc permeability and ponxsity 
of silica bricks as affected by tlie pressure and the 
distribution of sizes in the gauister have been studied. 
The action of alkalies on refractory materials. F. II. 
Clews, A. Green and A. T. Green. Ibid. 10-11(1933). — 
An examn. of the brickwork of continuous vertical retorts 
has furnished fairly definite evidence of attack on the 
refractories by alkalies in the liquid and gaseous conditio. 
Preliminary expts. have been made on tlie disintegration 
I of fire clay and SiOi exposed to the action of KOH vapor at 
900-1000®. The rate of volatilization of KOH from 
materials impregnated with it up to 4% KsO at KXX)® 
has shown tliat the loss from SiOs materials is many times 
more rapid than from those contg. clay. Flaking of con- 
tinuous vertical retorts. A. T. Green and F. H. Clews. 
Ibid. 11-12(1033). — ^The nature, cause and cure of flaking 
are discussed. P. J. Wilson 

The faction of sodium sulfate on refractory materials. 
^Olto Bartsch. GUssUch. Ber. 11, 286-93(1933).— The 
resistance of refractories to attack by melts of soda and 
mixts. of NaaSOi and C is similar and increases with 
increasing clay content. More evidence is furnished 
to establish fact that the very corrosive action of 
sulfate mdts, in which the gall has been removed by 
reduction, is due to the localii^ surface area with a high 
concu. alkali. Certain days cause a peculiar deforma- 
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tion of the refractory in fused NasSOi which is minimized 
by proper pre-firing. This is suggested as a test to aid in 
detg. the proper firing conditions for refractories. 

^ J, K. Hyde 

Fused refractory blocks. Vladimir Skola. Chimie Of 
Industrie Special No., 825 iUJune, A brief pat. 

review, followed by a de.scription of tlic manuf. of “Cor- 
harf refractorie.s (U. S. pats. 1,075,751, 1020; 1,7(K),288 
(C. A. 23, 1487; 1,728,860, C. A. 23, 6291). 

A. Papineau-Coutiire 

Tin oxide, llcinricli Sasse. Jimailwaren-lnd . 10, 
72-3(1933). - Methods for obtaining SnO* and the detn. 
of its opacifying power are disenssed. M. V. K. 

Coating glass with rublu-T (Ctcr. pat. 577,802) 30. 
Sealing lead-in wires into vitreous envelopes (llrit. pat. 
396,103) 4. Kiirnuee operation [glass niuiuif.l S- 
pat. 1,933,571) 1. 


Glass. Hobart M. Kraner. U. S. 1,933,739, Nov. 7. 
A partially vitrified material pifnluced by firing a mixt. 
of clay and a flux is used with other glass-fontiitig ingre- 
dients. 

Glass. Robert H. Dalton (to Corning Glass Works). 
Hrit. 390,015, July 27, 1933. Molten glass is Tint'd by 
adding to the batch a .small amt. of a material that con- 
tains Dr or 1, e. g., iodides, Cllal or bnjinides. 

Apparatus for feeding mold charges of molten glass. 
John W. Harding (to Drockway Machine Bottle Co.). 
11. S. 1,934,070, Nov. 7. Structural, nieeli. and opera- 
tive de bills are described. 

Apparatus for feeding mold charges of molten glass. 
WalUT R. Sterrett (bi Hall Bros. Co.). U. S. 1,935,527, 
Nov. 14. Structural and mech. features. 

Cut-off knife for machines that gather molten glass by 
suction, for severing the glass in a mold from the supply 
in ^e gathering-pool Burop.iischcr Vertiniid der h'las- 
cheiifabrikeii G. in. b. 11. Brit. 397,039, Aug. 17, 19.33. 

Timing mechanism for glass-forming apparatus such as 
used for the manufacture of bottles, etc. Samuel (». 
Stuckey (to Obear-Nester Glass Co.). U. S. 1,932,021, 
Oct. 24. Various mcch. and operative details are de- 
scrilH'd. 

Glass-blowing apparatus suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of bottles and jars. August Kadow and John I*'. 
McUiughliii (to Owcns-lll. Glass Co.). U. S. 1,931,497, 
Oct. 24. Mech. features. 

Device for melting off the rough ends of hollow glass- 
ware. The Libbev Glass Manufacturing Co. Gcr. 
677,890, June 7, 1933. 

Surface treatment of glassware to increase its strength. 
Thomas Wardley and John B. Murgatroyd (to Hart- 
ford-Kmpirc Co.). TJ. S. 1,933,529, Oc't. 31. A pul- 
verulent glass-treating material such as Pb borate or S in 
suspension in a ga.seous medium is injected inb) an an- 
nealing leer while glassware is being pas.sed through the 
leer. 

Apparatus for manufacture of glass tubing. Henry K. 
Rielmrdson (b» Westinghousc Lamp Co.). U. S. 1,933,- 
341, Oi*t 31. Various structural and operative details 
are described. 

Sheet-glass manufacture. Luke C. Mambourg (to 
Libbey-C)weiis-Ford Glass Co.). U. S. 1,932,669, Oct. 
31 . Various details of app. and o}ieration are descrilied. 

Apparatus for sheet g^ass manufacture. Wm. Wilder- 
muth (to Libbcy-Oweiis-h'ord Glas.s Co.). U. S. 1,932,- 
651 , Oct. 31 . Mech. features. 

Cylinders for drawing sheets of glass. Pilkington 
Bros. Ltd. Pr. 749,572, Julv 26, 1933. 

Apparatus for making ^eets of glass. Soc. anon, des 
manufactures des glaces ct produits ehimiqiies de St .- 
CR>bain, Cliauny ct Cirey. Pr. 41,791, Api. 13, P.Kk'i. 
Addn. to 699,276 (C. A. 25, 3454) . 

Rolling machine for plate -glass manufacture (^'orges 
P. Despret (to Compagnies rdunies des glaces et verres 
spneiaux du nord dc la Prance) . U. 8. 1 ,933,167, Oct. 31. 
Mech. features. 


Hardening glass disks or plates air-cooling. Soc. 
anon, des manufactures des glaces et produits chim. de 
St.-Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. Ger. 586,478, Oct. 21 , 1933. 

Grinding and polishing apparatus for dieets of com- 
pound glass. Cyril W. Bonmk.sen. Brit. 390,713, Aug. 
8, 1933. 

Silver-copper alloy mirror films on glass. Wm. Pea- 
cock, Jr. U. S. 4,935,520, Nov. 14. AgNOi is dissolved 
in an aq. soln of NHa. An aq. soln. of CuSOi and addiil. 
AgNOa arc dissolved in an aq. soln. of Rochelle salts. 
Tartaric acid is dissolved in water. The resulting solns. 
are added, in the order mentioned, to a further quantity 
of water, and the .soln. thus produced is poured upon the 
body to 1)0 treated. ^ 

**Glass substitute.” Frank A. Canon (to Acctol Prod- 
ucts Inc.). U. S. 1,933,616, Nov. 7. A reticular metal 
base such as one formed of galvanized wires of elliptical 
cross section is coated and its mcslies arc filled with a 
cellulose deriv. com pn.^ which in the meshes has a general 
divergcnt-lcns-shaped form. 

Reception and transport table for laminated glass 
sheets. Ilerzogenrather Glaswirke Bicheroux & Cie 
G. m. b. H. Pr. 41,619, Jan. 28, 1933. Addn. to 000,- 
1K2. 

Ceramic materials. Soc. Quartz & Silicc. Pr. 41,648, 
Feb. 15, 1933. Addn. to 620,366. EIcc. insulators, etc., 
arc made by mixing debris from fused SiOi with au appro- 
priate binder. 

Permeable ceramic material suitable for "acoustic 
tile,” etc. Wm. L. Stafford (to Johns-Manville C.orp.). 
U, S. 1,934,383, Nov. 7, Bricks, slabs and the like are 
formed by mixing a Ixxly material of relatively low bond- 
iug strength, such as clay, with a volatile solid such as 
naphthalene and a cementitious material capable of 
hardening at a relatively low temp., such as calcined 
gypsum, and sufiicient strength is imparted to the mixt. 
to prevent substantial disintegration nr deffirmalion during 
sulisequent heating, the mixt. is formed into suitable 
shapes, and the shaped material is heated to volatilize 
the volatile solid . 

Firing ceramic articles Porzellanfabrik Kalila, 
Zweigniederlassung Freiberg. (Kriedrieli Dettnier, in- 
ventor). Gcr. 686,424, Oct. 21, 1933. Addn. to 530,- 
269 (C. A. 25, 5264). The system described in Gcr. 
630,269 is modified by maiiitaiiiing an atm. of CO 2 or 
other inert gas in the preheating chamber iti which the 
oil vapors are evolved . 

Porous bricks. Henrik Nielsen. Brit. 396, (iDO, Aug. 
10, 1933. Raw wet clay and org. substances, r. g., .saw- 
dust, prat, ground coke and coal are mixed, the mixt. is 
dried until it contains 10-17% II3O, granulated, e. g., 
to granules 2.5 miri. diameter, dry molded, e. g., at UK)- 
160 kg. ])cr sq. cm. pre.ssiire, and fired, picfcrably in a 
tunnel kiln. The oq;. substances « may form 2-75% of 
the totaI*niix. 

Method and apparatus for making sand-faced bricks. 
Herbert H. Hailey, Richard Barker and Thomas Jones. 
Brit. 395,696, July 18, 1933. 

Combined molding and re-pressing •‘machines for 
bricks, tiles, etc. Clayton, G<XKlfellow & Co. Ltd. and 
Thomas Whittaker. Bril. 395,980, July 27, 1933. 

Molding pipes, tiles, etc., by extrusion. RaiiiforH 
Potteries Ltd . and Francis Wilson Grundy . Btjjt . 396,349 , 
Aug. 3, 1933. In making pipes, tiles, etc., by extrixsior. 
and cutting up of clay tubes or bars the liar, etc., is sub 
jeeted to a rapid drying of its surface layer, preferably 
by means of air jets, immediately after extrusion, whcrcbv 
the surface layer is rendered sufficiently porous to allow 
entrapped air to escape so that blistering is avoided during 
subsequent firing. The articles are subjected to a slow 
final dr 3 ring licforc firing. 

Burning and preheating tunnels, etc., for treating 
day products as in brick and tile manufacture, etc. 
Edward M. Hoover. U. S. 1,935.319, Nov. 14. Struc- 
tural and mech. features. 

Furnace suitable for melting silica and alumina with 
alkali metal carbonate. Alfred W. Scheldt (to Elec. 
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Smelting & Aluminum Co.). U. S. 1,932,354, Oct. 24. 
Various details are describiMl relating to forming a re- 
fractory lining in part from material chilled in the furnace. 
IJ. S. 1,032,355 also relates to furnace construction and 
(iptTation of generally similar character. 

Tunnel or enameling pottery kiln heated by electric 
resistors. Wni. J. Millar (to Ajax Elec. Co.). U. S. 
1,934,870, Nov. 14. Structural and elec, features. 

^tteiy-maklng machine. Wm. J. Miller. Brit. 
395.855, July 27, 1033. 

Pottery. Walter Bloch. Brit. 396,532, Aug. 10, 1933. 
Dense, refractory pottery wave is made by using a eu- 
urtic mixt. (approx, cqu^ parts) of clay and talcum, or a 
inixt. having the clay or talcum slightly in excess, as a 
sintering flux for the main raw materials, e. g., refractory 
clays, refractory oxides, silicates, nitrides or carbides. 
The main materials may contain clay but not feldspar, 
quartz or talc. The fluxing aettbn of the clay-talcum 
mixt. may be modified by addns. such as MnCh, rutile, 
marble, beryl, pyrolusite, bone ash, fluorspar, etc., up to 
10% of the mixt. Examples arc (1) AltOa 65 and eutectic 
mixt. 35 parts, (2) magnesite 20, Zr silicate 30 and eutectic 
mixt. 50 parts and (3) ZrOi 75, eutectic mixt. 20 and 
l.othian or Dorset clay 5 parts. 

Cast vitreous panels formed on reinforcing metal 
supports. Waller N. Thurn (to Vitrolite Co.). U. S. 
1.935,583-4, Nov. 14. Various details of manuf. are 
described. 

Transparent siliceous materials. Compagnie franyaise 
{Kiut I'cxploilation des proc6d4s Thomson-llouston. Fr. 
749,430, July 2^1, 1933. A material suitable for insula- 
tion in spark plugs, etc., is made by fusing together 
f rvstiillizctl quartz and iKTyl (SieOuAlsBci) . The best 
pioportion IS 3-5% of bcTyl. AbOa may be added if 
desired. 

Refractory furnace lining. Karl Hacks and Wm. S. 
Sprow. U. S. 1,934,263, Nov. 7. For fusing a refractory 
Imiiig upon the intet ior surface of a furnace such as one for 
melting glass or metals, there is applied to the surface a 
Uver formed of a mixt. of granular refractory material such 
.IS magnesite and particles of a readily oxidizablc metal 
such as Al and the metal is oxidized (as Ijy Fe oxide) 
to supply heat for fusing the refractory material. 

Checkerwork of regenerators. Dorman, Long & Co. 
1 td. and Harry W. Owston. Brit. 39.5,859, July 27, 1933. 

Checkerwork for regenerators, for gas retort settings, 
etc John R. Masters. Brit. 39.5,593, July 20, 1933. 

Ceramic nozzles for spiiming rayon, etc. Porzcllan- 
f.ibiik Ph. Rosenthal & Co. A.-G. Gct. 577,.562, June 
I. 1933. A flux such as feldspar is mixed with the cer- 
. 11)110 mass so that a glaze is formed on the nozzle dur- 
ing; the firing without addii. of a glaze |)owder. 

Electrical insulatois. Frank J« Steveus (to Locke 
Insulator Corp.). U. S 1,931,620, Oct. 24. Insulators 
.110 formed comprising at least one insulating component 
tu li as porcelain together with aluminate cement serving 
as a lining for the pin hole or the like. 


1 Forming srtides such ns cbUar-insulntors from fused 
quartz . Alexander O . Freiherr von Beaulieu'Marconnay ( to 
Thermal Syndicate Ltd.). U. S. 1,932,402, Oct. ^31. 
Mcch. features. 

Porous refractory articles. N. V. Verecnigde Nedcr- 
laiidsche Chamottc-l'^abriekeii. Ger. 580,442, Oct. 21, 
1933. A mixt. contg. chamotte, refractory clay and 
.50-90% by vol. of Sottish cannel coal is molded and 
g fired. The coal employed should yield not more than 10% 
of ash, which should be of high m. p. 

Abrasive axUcles. Sigel F. Hepp. U. S. 1,932,104, 
Oct. 24. Finely divided alirasivc material is used with 
polymerized chloroprciie. 

Emery and sand cloth, etc. Behr-Manning Corp. 
Brit. 396,385, Aug. 1, 1933. In the manuf. of sand 
paper, etc., the abrasive particles are propelled onto the 
backing material bv an elec, field. App. is described. 

3 Molding abrasive wheels, etc. Orello S. Buckner. 
Brit. 390,231, Aug. 3, 1933. In the manuf. of abrasive 
wheels and other tools from bonded, irregularly shaped 
grains of abrasive material the grains aie turned during the 
molding process so that their largest dimensions lie in a 
desired dimension, e. g., approx. iKTi^ndicular to the 
working face. The positioning is achieved by coating 
the grains, when of non-maguetic material, with a layer 
of Fe, etc., dust and subjecting in the mold to a magnetic 
^ field. The coating may be secured to the grains by an 
adhesive, e. g., dextrin, glue, or by means of ceramic, 
etc., bonding material. 

Grinding wheels for wood, etc. The Carborundum 
Co. Brit. 396,060, July 26, 1933. The wheels comprise 
a l)onded al^rasive body in combination with another 
element, c. g., cement nr reinforcing-members, formed of 
tnalerial having substantially the same temp, coeff. of 
expansion as the abrasive body. As applied to a wheel 
built up of segments the cement may comprise synthetic 
resin, fused quartz and HsO, with or without (CHt)eN 4 , 
and where reinforcing rings are used these may be of Ugh- 
Ni steel held in position by said cement. To allow for a 
slight difference of coeff. of expansion of the rings and 
abrasive lK)dy a cement comprising fine SiC, smoked 
rublxT and S may be used. The cement joints may be 
caulked with a quick -setting cement of CuO and H|PO«. 

6 Enamels. Tgnaz Krcidl. Brit. 396,007, July 27, 1933. 
In clouding enamels by means of gas bubbles as described 
in Brit. 297,724 (C, A. 23, 2798), 297,725 {C. A. 23, 
2798) and 297,737 (C. A. 23, 2798) the quantity of cloud- 
ing agent used is not materially greater than can lx; ad- 
sorbed by the slip and retained during storage. Suitable 
clouding agents are org. dyes, f. g., methylene blue, 
malachite green, or highly polymerized hydrocarbons or 
substitution products thereof, e. g., resias, pitch, tars, 
' asphalt. 

Enamel suitable for use on bathtubs, sinks and the like. 
Charles J. Kaspar. U. S. 1,933,437, Oct. 31. An enamel 
is formed of flint, borax, NaNOs, Na^COi, FbaOi, BaCOi, 
fluorspar, Sb oxide and Na antimonate, in specified pro- 
portions. 
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The story of cement. Oliver Bowles and H. Herbert 
Hughes. Frans. Can. Jnst. Mining Met. 1933(in Can. 
Mining Met. Bull. No. 259) 525-36.— General. 

Alden H. Emery 

Aluminate cements.^ J. I. Packalfn. TekniUinen 
^^kkakauslehti 23, 316-26(1933) — ^A review of the de- 
vilopmcnt of aluminate cements is given. The analyses 
and structure are compared with those of Portland cements. 
Ihe time of binding, consistency of vol., storing ability 
and corrosion resistance are described. S. A. K. 

Anhydrite cement, its preparation and properties. 
iHcr P. Budnikov. Chm.^tg. 57, 822-3(1933); cf. 
t’. A. ^28, 279. E.H. 

Coqipsrison of the effect of high temperatoras on con- 


cretes of high alumina and ordinary Portland cements. 
Alfred L. Miller and Herbert F. Faulkner. Univ. Wash. 
Eng. Kxpt. Sta., Bull 43, 5-23(1927). — In structures 
where the possibility of exposure to greater than ordinary 
temps.* is remote and the probable period of expmure 
is short liigh-alumina cement is a satisfactory subkitute 
for Portland cement. High-alumina cements are less 
stable under conditions of high temp. The application 
of heat at all temps, decreased the strength of both 
cements, the grptest loss occurring during the first hr. 
Numerous data and graphs are given. C. R. F. 

* Correction of alkaline aoila In road making. J. Gollan, 
L. Hervot and V. Nicollier. Rev. Jacultid quim. ind. 
agr., l/ntv. nod. litoral 2, 88-95(1932). — A clay taken 
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from a dirt roi^ was found to have a plasticity index of 
16^ in its natural condition 7.36) ; when converted 
into acid clay (pH 3.06) the plasticity was 10.7. Satn. 
of the clay with Ca, Mg or Na gave plasticity indexes of 
18.2, 21 and 84.3, resp. CaS 04 . 2 Hf 0 , applied at the 
rate of 2.52 kg. per sq. m. distributed through the top 30- 
cm. layer, is a practicable corrective, because it displaces 
the Na to which the clay owes its extreme dis|>ersion. 

O. W. Willcox 

Note on a laboratoxy apparatus for the fractional 
dlstlllatioii of road tars. Joseph Malette. Chimie 
industrie Special No., 85]~2(June, 1933). — A detailed 
description of a distg. flask and condenser specially 
developed for carrying out distn. tests on tar for roads. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The breaking of road-building emulsions in contact 
with Austrian road-building stones. II. Suida and G. 
Uibeireitct. Petroleum^ Z.29, No. 29, 1-6(1933). — Tests 
for evaluating asphalt emulsions for street c:onstruction are 
discussed. It is of special importance in (he emulsion- 
breaking test to employ the particular substance to which 
the emulsion is to lie applied. It is shown that the same 
quantity of the same emulsion can suffer tircaking to 
various extents between 1.4 and 25.4 g. according to the 
stone used in the test. The stones react different ly to 
different tyjies of emulsions but may lie roughly classified 
according to their activity. This activity aptieais to 
parallel alkali adsorption of the stone. Deposition of 
asphalt due to evapn. of the water is greater the less 
active the stone. Thus in dry warm weather the emtiLsioii 
is broken Ixrcatise of this factor, while in cold wet weather 
the specific action of the stone controls the behavior of the 
emulsion. I. M. Levine 

Microasbestos in the asiflialt industry and street 
construction. Heinrich KosenlKn-g Pfiroleutn, Z, 29, 
No. 45, 1-12(1933).— The literature depicting the ad- 
vantages of microasbestos as a filler in asphalt and tar 
for bituminous coatings, cement, roofing and road building 
is reviewed. In the last, R. shows that microasl3estcis 
increases the viscosity and resistance t«j poutiditig, and 
reduces the danger of the formation of fissures in winter 
and flowing in summer. This is due to the fonnation 
of a mineral skeleton lK*canse of the fibrous structure. 
It is very useful for streets exjiosed to dampness, by which 
it is not affected. It 1ms the property of adsorbing water 
from the asphalt emulsion, which is thiTeby more rapidly 
broken and tlie fixation of the stone and bitumen is hast- 
ened. lliis prevents tlic displacement of the emulsion 
by flowing, in the case of both the surface and subsurface 
structures, yielding a more uniform and stronger pave- 
ment It also piovidcs a rougher surface and, therefore, 
greater freedom from sliding. 1. M. T^-vine 

Wood-fiber plates (insulating wall boards), their 
manufacture, properties and use. Ivar Lundback. Tek. 
Tui, Vppl, C, Kemi 62, 73-80(1933). — A new typi* of 
wall board, Treeiex, is manufactured in Sweden; the 
method em ployed is similar to the insulite board method. 
Testing methiKls for the pliys. properties and water ah- 
soiiitioti arc descrilied. Kxpts. on fireproofing of Trcctex 
have proved successful. Treetex is manufactured in 
different grades of hardness. Another product, Startex, 
consists of 1 board of Treetex between 2 hoards of plywood. 
These plates having a hard outer shell and a porous 
insulating innet core have been successfully employed foi 
doors. D. Thuesen 

Mastic asphalt roofing. D. M. Wilson. Chemistry 
and Industry 1933, 959-flO. E. H. 

Practical experiments on diemical fire protection for 
wooden timbers. L Metz and R. Schlegcl. Gass^hutz n. 
Luftschutz 3, 296-9(1933). — Small-scale and large-scale 
methods for testing the efficiency of fireproofing treat- 
ments are described. Some results of tests are given. 

A. L. Kibler 

Durability of posts and results of preservative treat- 
ment. Deane G. Carter, Harold T. Barr and John 
Woods. Ark. Agr. Expt, Sta., Buff. 287. 3-1 6(1 933).— 
Pine posts which vrere creosoted by the pressure process 
were entirely sound after 10 yrs. Galvanized sted posts 


1 likewise diowed no deterioration. Painted sted posts 
gave good service, but the paint was not weather resistant, 
and the posts were subject to corrosion. Home creosote 
treatment adds about 4 yrs. to the life of posts. About 
50% of the home creosoted posts were sound after 10 yrs. 
ZnC% treatment was effective and can be carried out at 
home. Used cyl^dcr oil gave some promise as a useful 
preservative. Best results were obtained when the oil 
9 treatments were of short duration and at lower temps. 
^ Cu compds. pptd. in the wood and were highly toxic to 
wood-destroying fungi. Molten S offered some mech. 
resistance to decay. C. R. Fellers 

Tn<u*cticides [and wood preserving compns.] (Brit, 
pat. 396,064) 15. Treating sulfide ores [slag us^ in 
Portland cement] (Brit. pat. 306,600) 9. 

^ Cement. Charles ft. Breerwood (lo Valley Forge 
Cement Co.). U. S. 1,931,921, Oct. 24. fn prepg. a 
cvnient raw material mixt. approaching a predetd. analy- 
sis from original material contg. an excess of one con- 
stituent such as SiOs, the material is reduced to workable 
sizes, at least part of the material is treated (as by a 
flotation sepn.) to sep. some of the constituent present 
in excess and such treated portion is then combined with 
4 the untreated part of the original material. 

Ajmaratus for cemAit manufacture. Walter M. Kee- 
nan (to Metropolitan Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,932,467, 
Oct. 31. A rotary kiln is provided with a nozzle burner 
projecting into the kiln, and with a water wall within the 
lower end of the kiln comprising longitudinal tubes lining 
the shell, headers at opposite ends of the tubes and con- 
nections for circulating water from the lower to the upper 
ends and for taking off hot water or steam from the upiK^i 
^ header. 

Shaft kiln for cement burning. Arno Andreas. Ger. 
677,616, June 2, 1933. 

Rotary kilns for the wet process manufacture of cement, 
etc Gustave Cooymans. Brit. 396,265, Aug. 3, 1933. 

Filtering cement slurry. The Doir Co Ger. 580,237, 
Oct. 19, 1933. Sec Brit. 380,239 (C. A, 27, 2742). 

Apparatus for thickening crude cement sluny. Fried 
6 Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 577,521, June 1, 1933. 
Addn. to 5.30,640 {C. A, 26, 277). 

Hardening cementitious products such as asbestos 
cement pipes. Manabu Tada (to Frank W. Plane). 
U. S. 1.932,1.50, Oct. 24. The product is formed on a 
core while in plastic condition and is subjected to an atm. 
contg. COs lo effect surface hardening while still on the 
core, th(*ii removed from this atm. and sepd. from the 
core, and further hardened and dried under normal atm. 
^ conditions. 

Porous compositions I«eichlbaif3toff-Ges. m. b. H. 
Ger. .586^36, Oct. 19, 1933. Cement or the like is mixed 
with gas-evolving reagents, and the mixt. is subjected to 
1 educed pressure during the evolution of the gas. 

Porous agglomerates. Hugo Ippaeh and Otto Biehgk, 
Fr. 760,117, Aug. 5, 1933. Finely divided (fimrtz oi 
rocks composed principally of SiO* are mixed with CaO 
0 and an excess of water. The mass is molded and hard- 
ened by steam. 

Heat-treating apparatus for manufacture pf cellular 
aggregate from clay, shale or argillites, etc. Thorne K. 
Lloyd (to Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co.). U. S. 1,9.32,- 
415, O^. 31 . Moeh. features. 

Apparatus for treating concrete by ribratlon. Walter H. 
Ilorsch (to Massey Concrete Products Corp.). U. S. 
1,932,520, Oct. 31 . Various sirudurol, elec, and operative 
^ details are described. 

Tamping machines for molding concrete, etc., blodcs. 
Leonard Hall. Brit. 396,381, July 27, 1933. 

Apparatus for heat treatment of materials (aodi as 
day in forming a concrete aggregate). Reed W. Hyde. 
U. S. 1,932,409, Oct. 31. Structural and mech. details 
of an app. adapted for heating day, shale, etc., in the 
presence of a hot gaseous medium such as that frm fuel 
burners. 
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Roail-Aiuikiqc nateikls. Gtovaimi D. Coletta. Qcr. 
5S6»4S83t Oct. 21, 1033. Sand or comminuted stone Is 
warmed to about 46*" and mixed with melted Inttimeti. 
A cold mixt. of powd. asphalt and powd. stone is then 
added* and mixing continued until a loose nonadhesive 
product is obtained. 

Bituminous dispersions and coni^.8itiona for road- 
making. Wilhelm K. Roederer. Brit. 395,384* July 3* 
1U33. See Fr . 727,328 (C. A. 26, 5192) . 

Colored asphaltic compositions . Highways Construction 
Ltd. and Cecil W. Rhodes. Brit. 396,645* Aug. 10, 1933. 
Asphaltic material is comminuted and heated under such 
conditions that it does not melt and a powd. pigment, 
e. g., FesOt, CrsOi* PbO, BaSOi, PbCt 04 , ultramarine, 
etc.* is incorporated with the heated material. A further 
quantity of bitumen may be*«ilded if necessary. The 
ccimpn. may be applied to a road or other surface in powder 
form or molded into slabs, etc. 

Artificial stone. Sicmens-Schtickertwcrke A.-G. (to 
Siemens & Halske A.-G.). Brit. 396*234, Aug. 3, 1933. 
Highly pure calcined AbOi is made into a slip with a dil. 
mineral acid, e. g., HCl, without any binding agent, and 
cast into porous molds or press molded. The shaped 
iiodics are dried and sintered at below 1600*. They have 
A porosity of about 6-15% by vol. and may be used as 
^finding tools, polishing stones and oilstones, particularly 
for use in Cu plate printing and denytistry. 

Artificial stone. Berliner Stadtlsche Elektrizitats- 
werkc A.-G., Friedrich Gropp and Helmut Richter. 
c;er. 586,332, Oct. 20, 1933. Flue ash is mixed with 
15 30% of clay* with or without a flux* and the mixt. 
IS molded* dried and fired in the usual way. 

Artifici^ marble. Herman Ziegler. U. S. 1,935,- 
5.35, Nov. 14. A liquid cement mixt. is subjected to 
air under pressure to produce a smooth close-grained 
]>rodiict and is then permitted to dry under atm. pressure. 

Artificial stone surfaces. Frederick R. Coopi*r (one- 
(hird each to Theodore L. Swoltoda and Charles Steed). 
1’ S 1,931,573, v)ct. 24. Dry cement is added to a 
I (.itch of wet cement to form a mixt. of stiff lumpy con- 
istcncy; the muleiial is rolled into a layer on a flexii>le 
backing sheet such as paper, and a flexible cover sheet 
Ml. h as cloth is applied over the layer; the layer is rolled 
l»v pressure applied through the cover sheet, the latter 
IS llicii removed, the layer is applied to a suitable base 
Mirface such as a filaster coated wall and the backing 
lieet is then removed. 

Decorative artificial stone from alumina cement and 
hard mineral granules. Victor Longer. Gcr. 586,333, 

I )cl. 20, 1933. Numerous mfg. details ore given. 

Building blocks from calcium carbonate and lime. 
Art hill IT. Harrison (to Cartionatcd Lime Processes Ltd.). 

I S 1,034,534, Nov. 7. Cellular particles of CaCOi arc* 
iiu'oi porated with ait aerated slur#y of lime, the mixt. 

molded, and the molded material is subjected to the 
.irtion of COs gas in a heated chamber. 

Ornamental effects simulating marble on surfaces of 
Imilding materials. Emil C. Loctscher. IT. S. 1,931,667, 
1 24. An dil pigment is dropped upon the surface of a 
w.Lii 1 bath contg. alum in soln. and allowed to spread in a 
Mum film of a predetd. pattern which is then transferred 
U\ ih(' surface of a sheet of material such as sized paper by 
face contact and may be dried, varnished and applied 
l)\ licat and pressiuc. 

Apparatus for continuous treatment of building bricks, 
etc., in drying, preheating, burning and cooling zones. 
i^Mdinand Fanta. U. S. 1,9:13,051, Oct. 31. Structural 
•Mid mech. features. 

Fireproof boU^ag mkteriol. Arthur Sprenger. Ger. 
•^»77,f)32, June 7* 1933. Oxidcs'of Cr, Al* Mg and ^ are 
tiiscd together at high temps, the amts, betog arranged 
that the compds. MgO*AlfOi, MgO*CriOt and Al|Oi*SC)s 
. Minerdb or compds. contg. oxides of the above 
Ilia V lie used as starting matoials. 

Filling parous masonry surfaces. Warren G. Brown. 
T S 1,931*643* Oct. 24. For preventing penetration of 
^Ater,»surfaoe8 such as those of masonry joints are treated 
With « coating essentially comprising a cement sudi as 


Portland cement and a finely pulverized oxidizable metal 
such as iron which swells in oxidation* and excess of the 
coating, not embedded in the surface* is subscqueptly 
removed. 

Impregnating and coating structural material such as 
stone, concrete or brick. Ralph A. Altcnhof (to Koppers 
Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,932,502, Oct. 31. S-treated tar 
is used os a pore filler and the surface of a concrete block 
or the like is i>rovide<l with a continuous film of metul such 
as Al or Cu bronze which may Ik: applied by use of metal 
flake powder with the tar 

Fibrous compositions. Bart T. Neervoorl and Jau S. 
Volker. Bril. 3\)6,652, Aug. 10, 1933. A coinpn. for 
making building elements, e. g,, liricks, slabs, etc., com- 
prises at least 3 ]>arts of a hydraulic binder and 1 part of 
sugar -free bagusse. In an example the binder comprises 
cement 18.75, lime 9.7 and trass 6 kg. Tliis is added to 
6 kg. bagasse and made into moi tai by mixing with HsO. 

Roofing material. Carl J. Pater (to Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co.). U. S. 1,932,144, Oct. 24. A foundation portion 
such as rag felt curries an exposablc surface of weather- 
resisting material such as asphalt and mica and on its 
opposite side is provided with rt'llular heat-insulating 
material such as granular cork. 

Air-blown asphalt roofing. Morris lx*vinc (to Lehou 
Co.). U. S. 1,934,315, Nov. 7. Asphalt roofing com- 
prises a roofing basi* such as a roofing felt coated with 
an air-blown asphalt of the Mid-Contiiiciit type with a 
thin overlying coating of rosin for preventing discoloration. 

Apparatus for coloring and drying roofing granules. 
Paul S. Denning. U. S. 1,931,754, Oct. 24. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 

Plastering compositions. N. P. Development Syndi- 
cate Ltd. and Henry L. Beresford. Brit. 395,426, July 20, 
1933. A plastering compn. comprises cement and a 
larger quantity of finely comminuted pumice, or other 
material having similar vcstctilar structiue and chem. 
compn., e. certain blast furnace slags, which is grailed 
so that none of the particles exceeds Vieth in. in size and 
an appreciable portion passes a 150-incsh sieve but some is 
retained thereby. A suitable compn. comprises Portland 
cement 1, pumice 4-20 and, optionally, Ca(OH)a 1-2 
parts. Coloring matter and micuceoiis sand and also a 
small profX)rtioti of CaCb may lx* added. 

Plaster. Jean C. Seaillcs. Kr. 41,705, Mar. 29, 1933. 
Addn. to 730,011. A plaster of higher resistance is ob- 
tained by using water above 35", preferably 50-1 (X)® or 
higher in the presence of a substance giving an alk. re- 
action in water. 

Plaster composition resembling natural gypsite. Car- 
lisle K. Roos and Richard Ericsoii (to U. S. G 3 rpsum Co.). 
U. S. 1,932,120, Oct. 34. A ball-milled mixt. is prepd. 
with a major proportion of calcined gypsum and a minor 
proportion of clay, together with a trace of a deliquescent 
substance such as CaCIs. Cf. C, A . 27, 2783. 

Caldtim sulfate plaster. Victor Lefeburc. (Jer. 
586,331, Oct. 20, 1933. See Brit, 337,926 (C. -4. 25, 
2264). 

Plastic ’'acoustic pulp" for wall plaster. Mario Valda- 
stri. U. S 1,032,807, Oct. 31. Cellulosic material 
such as cotton, sawdust, chaff or straw is used with as- 
l)estns, ZnS 04 and a binder comprising dextrin, casein* 
albumin or glue. 

Wallboard. Dean D. Crandell (to National Gypsiun 
Co.). U. S. 1*932,956* Oct. 31. In making wallboard* 
a cover paper is overlaid with a core paste having an 
alkalinity cquiv to more than 0.03% NaOH* which serves 
to give a strong bonding action. App. is described. 

wood and other fibrous materials with gum 
hydrocarbons. Fdix F. v. Wilmowsky. U. S. 1,933*573 
Nov. 7. Fibrous material* free from resinous* oily and 
fatty substances and from starch* is impregnated with a 
soln.* in a neutral volatile petroleum hydrocarbon men- 
struum or the lyce* of tenaccous gum hydrocarbons sub- 
gtantklly free from resin* such as those of rubber or chide* 
and the solvent Is tHen volatilized at a temp, bdow that 
at which the gum hjrdrocarbons soften; the temp., is 
thenraiaed to the coaleacingpoint of the gum hydrocarbons. 
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**Artillcial lumber’* from ezcelsior or the like. Horatio 
W. Brown and 'Cyrus J. Taylor (to Bemis Industries, 
IncJ. U. S. 1,931,570, Oct. 24. Excelsior or the like is 
formed into a continuous uniform mat by uniformly 
distributing it in a passage (of a described app.) under 
air pressure; the mat is gradually and partially com- 
pressed, impregnated with a cementitious binder such as 
a Mg oxychloride cement mixt. and the impregnated 
material is held under pressure until the binder has at 
least partially set. 

Adheaive for floor coverings. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(August Runtc and Adolf Menger, inventors). Ger. 


1 577,885, June 6, 1933. Linoleum, etc., is attached to 
floors by an adhesive prepd. from an aq. emulsion cf 
resinous condensation products obtained from a poly- 
hydric ale., a polybasic org. acid and a monobasic org. 
acid. The example mentions an emulsion of the product 
obtained by condensing glycerol, phthalic acid and linseed 
oil fatty acid, with a small addn. of casein, NH| and a Mn 
or Pb s^t of a high mol. org. acid. 

Floor-covering material, etc., containing poroua rubber. 

^ Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. and The Anode Rubber Co. 
Ltd. Ger. 586,111, Oct. 16, 1933. See Brit. 358,561 
(C. A. 27, 446). 
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Briquets prepared by Averkiev’s method. Shapovalov. 
Domez 1933, No. 6-6, 30-34.— Averkiev's method for 
briquetting iron ore fines consists in binding a mixt. of 
ore, lime and coke breeze with liquid glass Brictucts 
thus prepd proved satisfactory as regards niech. strength, 
resistance to abrasion, gas permeability, reducibility, sp. 
gr. and chem. compn. The fear that NuiSiOi would 
corrode the furnace lining seems t<i be groundless. The use 
made of lime and coke fines helps to reduce cost of bn- ^ 
queuing. S. L. Aladorsky 

Some chemical aspects of coal utilization. II. H. 
Lowry. Am. Inst. Chetn. Eng., Roanoke Meeting, Dec., 
1933 (preprint), 18 pp.- -A Imef review is given of the 
chem. nature of coal, and certain chetn. aspects of 
the utilization of coal for hydrogenation, coking, com- 
bustion and gasification are dii»cu.ssed. The present 
knowledge of the chemistry of coal utilization is extremely , 
incomplete. Need lor addnl. work on the iiiridatiieiitd 
chemistry of coal and it.s reactions i.s emphasized. 'Hie 
engineer has acliieved much in coal utilization with the 
limited knowledge of the nature of coal itself at his dis- 
posal. C. L. Mantell 

Report of experimental work on the hydrogenation of 
Canadian cool, coal tar and bitumen for the production 
of motor fuel. I. Batch experiments on the hydro- 
genation and cracking of low-temperature coal tar. 'P. E. ^ 
Warren and A. R. Williams. Can. Dept. Mines, Mines 
Branch Kept. 737-3, 1-10(1933). -Tar from the low- 
temp. carl^nization of Sydney bituminous coal in an 
Illingworth retort contained 58.9% neutral oil, .33.0.5% 
tar acids and 7..5% H 2 O. An Kiiglcr distn. of the de- 
hydrated tar gave 4% up to 410®F. (210®C.) and 35% 
410® to 572®F. (.300®C,). The fraction to 41 0®F. con- 
tained acids 48, bases 2, olefins 20, aromatics 20 and 
paraflins and naphthenes 10%. The fraction 410-572 ®F. ' 
contained acids 31, basi's 4, olefins 7, aromatics 50 and 
paraffins and naphthenes 8%. Cracking this tar by the 
Cross expll. procedure gave (2 expts.) crude gasoline, 
b.to410®F., 7.0, 8.9%; crude kerosene, b. 4 10-572®F., 
17.6, 17.2%; 1120 1.3,1.3%; loss as gas, — ,4.1%; loss 
as coke,—, 23.1%. l*elr. ether exld.24.8% of the coke and 
raised yields of gasoline and kerosene in the second expt. 
to 9.3 and 18.5%, resp. In hydrogenation expts. Cu and ( 
MoOi catalysts were effective in reducing coke formatuni. 
The Iwst results were obtained with 10% of the wt. of 
the charge of MoOi at 476®, 2.52 atm. for 30 rain. Re- 
coveries wiTc total oil 90.4, coke 0.6, gas 9.0, fraction b. 
to 410®F. (gasfdinc) 17.8, fraction b. 410-672®F. (kcn>- 
sene) 29.0. Also I^e oxide, M 0 S 9 , and MoO| + S were 
tested as catalysts, n. Description of an apparatus for 
continuous hydrogenation and experiments dh coal 
tar, bitumen and a suspension of powdered coal in cool ^ 
tar. T. E. Warren and K. W. Bowles. Ibid. 11-31. — 
A continuous lab. -scale, liquid-phase hydrogenation app. 
has been constructed. The volatile oil is removed as vapor 
in a stream of Hi at high prcssiue. Al^ut 200-280 g. 
MoQi on 8-10 mesh coke was used as cat^yst for 2800 cc. 
liquid. Temp, was 428-462®, pressure 183-187 atm*, 
and Hf circulation 87-1 12 cu. ft. \)er lir . Somewhat similar 
results were obtained with tar described in 1, Alberta 


bitumen and 40% powd. Cape Breton bituminous coal 
in tar. C formation was avoided. Loss as gas and vapor 
was about 10%. Hi combined or lost was 5.7-7 .2% of 
material charged. Yields of volatile oil were 07.5, 73.3 
and 65..5% by vol. of tar, bitumen and coal in tar, resp. 
Yields ba^d on total charge — partly converted oil left in 
chamber at end of run were 90, 102 and 89%, resp. 
These arc nearer to the n'sults to tx* expected from con- 
tinuous operation. .^>prox. 90% distd. below .572 ®F. and 
45% below 410 ®F. About 10% of olefins was present. 

Alden H. Emery 

New process for the pressure gasification of brown cool 
with oxygen. A. Sander. Arch. Warmemrt. 14, 303-4 
(1933).— A brief description is given of an exptl. installa- 
tion of 1 sq. m. grate area, fed with O and steam at 
atm. The combii.stion zone was very cool so tliat no 
clinker formed. 'I'weiitv tons of coal was gasified per 24 
hrs. The gas contained 31% COi which could easily 
be washed out at this pressure. Ernest W. Thiele 
New combustion chart insures speed, ease, accuracy. 
Eric Thcrkelsen. Power 77, 600-1(1933). A. H. E. 

The Kreisa system in the Tokyo Gas Company. S. 
Minoru. J. Fuel Soc. Japan 12, 893-901 (1933) (in 
English 83-5). — M. discusses the merits and demerits 
of the 3 gasification systems, viz., the Baniag, Slrache 
and Kieisa. The Kreisa system is far KUixa-ior to the 
other 2 in principle and pniclicc for the generation of 
water gas and the decompn. of tar, which are the chief 
elements for a mixed gas producer. F. 1. Nakamura 
Gas power at the Sons of Gwalia Mine, Western 
Australia. V. T. Edquist, C. Valentine and Norman 
Dunslau. Bull. Inst. Mining Met. No. 350, 33-0(1933). 
cf. C. A 27, 3802. — Discussion. Aldcn H. Emery 

The mechanically operated gas producer, its origin and 
development. Gottfried Rcitlxick. Feuerungstech. 21, 
148-52(1933). — ^A review, includine a list of aljoiit 80 
German 'patents. Knicst W. Thiele 

Experiments with gas main stoppers and bags. Zum- 
bnseh and Hinze. Gas u. Wasserfach 76, 763-6(1933). — 
The pressure necessary to cause leakage was detd. for a 
senes of stoppers. One cause of failure was displacement 
of the stopper rather than failure of it . To eliminate this 
feature the stopper was redesigned and fitted with handles 
that prevented displacement. While rubber bags are 
convenient means of stopping gas mains, the fhin rubber 
required for convenience in handling is readily torn. 

R. W. Ryaii 

Economic evaluation of benzene removal from gas. 
R. Mezger. Gas u. Wasserfach ‘72, 775-7(1933). — 
study of the economics relative to the removal of light 
oils from gas, with special refercfice to Stuttgart condi- 
tions. R. W. Ryan 

Distillation of crude benzene in condnuous fractional 
tion columns. G. N. Tyutyimnikov. Coke and Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 2, 26-9. — ^A discussion of 
technology of the continuous crude benzene-distn. plant 
for sepn. of Isenzenc, toluene and xylene. J. S« 
Synthesia of benzhie from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen at ordinary preasuraa. SI. Cobalt-|M>pptf- 
titorium and cobalt-copper-uranium catalysts. Fuji- 
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niura and 8. Twme ot a. Sd Papers Inst. Phys. Cham. ■ 
Restart (Tokyo) 22. 18»-97(l»33).-8ee C. A. 2«. 
4444* ^9* 

Method of dotormhiatioii of sulfur in solid fuds. 
G. L. Stadnikov and N. G. Titov. Coke and Chem. 
(U S S. R.) 1932, No. 6-6, 29-36. — A review of methods 
tar S detn. in solid fuels. The following methods are 
recommended: for S of sulfates and j>yrites — Parr and 
Powell; for totals — Eschka; org. S by difference. 

James Sorrel < 

Ferro-ammonium method for recovery of sulfur from 
coke-oven gas. S. G. Aronov. Coke and Chem. (U. S. 
5 R ) 1932, No. 4, 42-8. — study of data obtain^ in a 
series of expts. with HjS absorption from coke-ovcii gas 
vmth a base contg. suspended Fe(OH)i, as an absorbing 
iKiuid. The probable reactions taking place are: (a) 
JNH« + - (NHdtS ~6) 3H^ + 2Fe(OH), - 

J1 iS + S + 6H|0; (c) 3(NH4)iS<rf 2Fe(OH), - 2FeS + 
^ + ONH4OH, etc. The results of the expts show. (1) 
absorption of H2S renders the gas practically frie from 
^ (ompds.; (2) a considerable amt of S can U* recovered 
by regeneration of the absorbing liquid, (3) 25% Nils 
can lx. recovered by regeneration; (4) secondary reactions 
dining regeneration arc negligible James Sorrel 

Analysis of coke-oven gas and its components P. K. 
bakmiii. Cokeand them. (U S.S.R.) 1932 No 4,31 A — 
A description of an unproved ant), for coke-oven gas 
analysis (detu. of COi, olefins, Ua, CO and Hi, CsHe, 

( 114} App is essciitiallv a m^ified Rasfeld app. The 
nil pi eminent consists of two-way stop cocks on each of 
the burets and an airangement for a closer Hg-levU 
(oiittol in the burets James $^rcl 

Separation of benzene hydrocarbons from coke-oven 
gas by absorption G V. Kopclcvich. Coke and them. 

S S R) 1932, No. 2, 62-6 — A theoretical scheme 
ior rccuvciy of bctucnc hydrocarbons ftom coke-oven gas 
1)\ abborption in oil ITie process consists of the absorp- 
tion of CeHe, CtU«, CbHio, CtHu m oil circulating m ab- 
sorption towers and the distg out of each of the hydro- 
carbons separately by raising the temp, of the oil and 
cirinlatiug it in a distii column James Sorrel 

The causes of the decomposition of absorbing oils in ffie 
absorption of benzene from coke-oven gas. G V. Kopclc- 
vich and A. I. Brodovich Coke and Chem (U S S R.) 
1932, No 4, 35-42 — An extensive study of cxptl data in 
changes of properties of oils used for absorption of iK-nzcnc 
(roni coke gas James Sorud 

Detennmation of the extent of outgassing of cokes 
Walter Ludtwig Gai u Wasurfach 76, 733-6(193.3), 
(I C A 26, 680 — The previous method of detg the 
ixtcnt to which a coke had been outgassed was nn^ificd 
t»\ increasing the vol. of the system to 3.2 1 and evacuat- 
iii};, the whole system to 5 min pressure before heating, 
so that the av pressure was 20-30imm. during ^thc ditn 
111 bO inin the vol of gas evolved was 90% of tliat from 6 
hrs htatmg Ihe app is said to be simpler than that 
foinurlv used A fully carboiuzcd cuke is now defined 
IS out giving off not over 30 cc. gas at 0" and 760 mm. 
pussure per g. of air-dried coke, when heated at 1000" 
fdi (lO nun. with an 1111 Hal pressure of 6 mm. under the 
Kivin conditions R W Ryan 

Recent developments in coking practice Heinrich 
koppiTS • CoUtery Guardian 147, 724-8, 770-3(1933); 
t IS World 99, No 2574, Coking Sect 124-9; cf. C A.2B. 

E H. 

Improvement of water cooling in a coke-benzene plant 
Ml M Uvm. Coke and Chem. (U. S. S. R ) 1932, No 4, 
it) — Some practical suggestions are given foi iinprovc- 
iiLnt of design and epcratioii of natural draft water 
cooling towers used in the U. S. S. R. James Sorrel 


Hxpaiision of silica bricks of the coke-oven lining during 
hung (Tagunov) 19. Naphthylamines in coal tar (Kni- 
hu) 10 Assortment and technology of N fertilizers in 
ulutioD to the coke chemical industry (Assinovskil) 15. 
Pud ^onomy in the glass industry (Brownlie) 19. Pro- 
duction of oil from British coal (Onnandy, Bums) 22. 


Refractory materials— hot patching of gas retorts (Clews, 
el al.) 19 Mfg. processes for liquid org products from 
industrial gases (Audibert) 10. Destructive hydrogenation 
(Brit. pat. 305,345) 22. Centrifugal gas cleaner (Brit 
pat 306,157) 1. App. for oxidizing CO produced bv 111 ter- 
nal-conibustinii engines (U. S. pat. 1,933 ,097) 1. Lique- 
fiable aromatic hydrocarbons from coke-oven gas (U. S 
pat. 1,033,845) 22. 


Fuel. Fred L Mennie. Brit. 396,282, July 13, 19.33. 
A comim for treating coal or prepg. fuel briquets com- 
prises NaCl, NaClOi and KClOi and (01) KMUO4. In 
an example 1 lb of a mixt compnsmg crushed rock 
salt passing a 7-tnesh sieve 27, dned medium salt passing 
a 12-mcsh screen 40, NaClO, 16, KClOi 15 and KMii()4 
3% is dissolved in 8 gallons ILO and chstnbuted over 2 
tons coal. 

3 Fuel Fntz Stotzcl Ger 68(»,l.*ji), Oct. 18, 1933. 
App. IS dcscnlx'd 111 which town refuse, low-grade fuel or 
like carbonaceous material is mixed with apprupi latc 
substances and treated with air or O under pressure to 
pioduce fuel icsembling coal 

Fuel containing nitrocellulose. S Stemau & Co , 
Inc. Ger. 586,444, Oct. 21, 1033. See Brit. 380.167 
(C.A 27,4058) 

Liquid fuels RoIxtI E. Goldsbruiigh Fr. 41,595, 
^ heb. 7, 1933 Addn to 705,206 (C A 25, 6274) llie 
catalytic sut faces used 111 the process of Fr. 705,20(>, 
arc made of a Ni-Cr alloy contg small amts of Si, 
Zn, Al and Fl, e g., Ni 60, Cr .30, Si 1, Zn 2, he 4 and Al 
3% 

Motor fuels. Universal Oil Products Co Bnt 395,448, 
July 20, 1933 Hydrocarbon motor fuels arc pmihccl by 
treatment of the vapor with HCl in presence of a solid 
S contact material contg free and (or) combined metal 
adapted to eatalyze* the action of the acid Ireatnieiit 
with H/SO4 may follow and steam and an or other 
coutg gas mav lx* used with the HCl gas or aq soln 
In examplis granulated Lu or Zn, Ke 01 brass turnings, 
mixts of Cu with he or Zn, chlorides of Sn, h> or Zn and 
mixts of naturally uccunmg minerals or ons are used 
with HCl as vapor or as 20% soln App ts described 

Motor spirit. W C. Holmes & Co. Ltd Bnt 395,b'35, 
July 20, 1933 IIvdrcKarbon motor spirit, espe^ciolly 
that picKluced by cracking or low-temp, cartxiniraiiou, 
IS piinliid by treating with alkali before prolonged stuiage, 
prefeiably Ix^fiire or during condensation, then with such 
a proportion of about 95 06% H1SO4 as to remove only 
the Ixisic and the more unsatd. compds., e. g., diolcfins, 
and then with alkali for a prolonged time, the acid- 
treated spirit being allowed to stand for a prolonged tunc 
; licforc neutralization. Fractional distn. may follow. 
'J he first alkali treatment may be in 2 stages, e. g , with an 
aq suspension of lime to remove S and easily dccompd. 
compds and then with NaGH to remove phenols 1 he 
acid wash may also be m 2 stages, e g , first by agitation 
with 1-1 5% of ac*id tar from the 2nd stage, followed 
by settling, and then with 0 6% of 95-96% acid, followed 
bv settling. The neutralization is piefcrably with Nai- 
COi soln 

tf Synthetic fuel. Urbain P. M. Chandeysson. Fr 
41,613, Feb. 15, 1933 Addn to 72^), 016 (C. A 26, 
6114) Charcoal from any source, a carlxiiialc or CO is 
allowed to remain in a hermetically closed vessel m con- 
tact with NHi or a compd thereof to form a more or less 
oilv hydrocarbon according to the charcoal or carbonate 
used 

Collpidol fuel The Cunard Steam Ship Co Ltd , 
p Robert A Adam, Frederick C. V. Holmes and Arthur W 
Pernns. Bnt. 306,432, Aug. 2, 1033. A stable mixed 
fuel IS obtained by intimately mixing coal ground so that 
100% passes through a sieve with about 180 meshes per 
linear in. with a hydrocarlxm oil having a ''fixed'* C content 
of at least 5%* "Fixed" C is the residue when 1 g. of 
oil is heated in 7 mpi to about 900" in a fused SiOs cru- 
cible 3.5 cm. deep, 2.0 cm wide at the Ixittom and 4 0 
cm at the top, having a loose porcelain lid and arranged 
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6.8 cm. above the top of a Bimaen burner havioe a flame 
20 cm. high. 

Itelid fuel compriBiiig alcohd and nitrocelluloie. 
Griflhell Jones and Albert P. York (to S. Stcmau & Co.). 
U. 8. 1,934,860, Nov. 14. Nitrocellulose is mixed wiUi 
an abs. monohydric ale. such as EtOH or McOH (the 
nitrocellulose being iiisol, iu the ale. at ordinal y temp.) 
and the mivt. is subjected to a temp. f>f — ^20^ or lower, 
there is added an amt., not materially less than that 
of the abs. ale. used, of an aq. monohydric ale. such as 
Eton chilled to a substantially similar temp., and the 
mixt. is warmed to atm. temp. 

Hydrogenating solid fuel. Standard-I. G. Co. Fr. 
41,699, Mar. 10, 1933. Addn. to 712,617 (C. id. 26, 
2039). Means is j)roviclcd to treat the fuel with H as a 
suspension under high piessure and at a high temp, 
before the tieatnient dcseriljed in Fr. 712,617. 

Gasification of fuel. Henri PhiliiHiii. Fr. 41,650, Feb. 
ir>, 1933. Addn. to 074,061 (C. A. 24, 2680). Water 
or stc>aii] is introduced into the Idast to the tuy^rc\s in amt. 
vaiyiiig according to the working of tlic gas producer 
and such that the .slag obtained preserves a practically 
const, compu. 

Smokeless fuel . Thomas M . Davidson . Brit. 396 ,087, 
July 31, 1933. Coking coal in lumps free from fines is 
distd. with powd. non-coking coal or coke lircczc in the 
priKluction of smokeless fuel. The coking cool is screened 
to the size of peas, lieatis, nuts or balls of 2 in. av. di- 
ameter and the non -coking coal is powd. through a seive 
having 16 mesh to the inch. 

Apparatus for preparing and conveying pulverized fuel 
for combustion. Harlowe Haniiiigc (to Hurditigc Co.). 
D.S. l,fm,lll,Oct.31. 

Briquets. Wilhelm Groth. Ger. 577,766, June 3, 
1933. Coked briquets are ma<le from non -coking fuel 
such as anthracite coal dust, by mixing the latter with a 
slimy dispersion contg. coking coal, liriciucttiiig and cok- 
ing. 

Furnace with rotating hearth for carbonizing fuel. 
Otto llellinaiiii. Vi . 749,806, July 29, 1933. 

Destructive hydrogenation. Mathias Pier and Karl 
Winkler (to vStandard-I. G. Co.). V. S. 1,933,009, Oct. 
31 . Ill a Il-recovery process, involving washing of vapors 
and gases such as those produced in the destructive i 
hydrogenation of coal, tars, oils, etc., a washing oil is 
iiitiodiiced into the mixt. of gases and vapors leaving the 
reaction zone and ptior to substantial condensation, and 
sulistantially all Uic normally condensable vapors are 
I'ondeiised while the gases and vapors are in contact 
with the washing oil (which is a solvent for 8 compds. 
and hv<lrocart)oiis) and while providing for a suflrtceiit, 
nidirert heat exchange' with a ccMiling medium. App. is 
dest'ribed. 

Destructive hydrogenation. Francis S. Woidich. Brit. 
396, 054, July 20, 1933. Motor spirit and fuel oils contg. 
a high piTceiiliigc of finely divided C are obtained by 
heating a mixt. of finely ground bitiiniiiious fuel and oil 
under ptissurc and then passing into a **shoc*k’' separator 
where light fractious are sepd. in the vapor phase while 
till' licpiid residues are passed in countercurrent to vaiMirs 
from a coiiverti'r and finally into Uie converter where j 
tliey arc heated under pressure in presence of hydro- 
genating gasi's while flowing over molten metal surfaces 
disposed on superp(KS('d trays. App. is described. 

Destructive hydrogenation of bituminous materials. 
Mathias Pier and Karl Winkler (to Staiidard-I. G. Co.). 
H. S. 1,932,673, Oct. 31. A body of liquid bituminous 
material such as a cual-oil sludge or tar or oil is subjected 
to destructive hydrogenation under pressure in the picsence 
of a solid finely divided catalyst immune from poisoning ( 
by S, such as one foniied from tungstic acid, molybdic 
acid and ZnO which is unifonnly dispersed in the material. 
For this purpose, the catalyst is mixed with a suitable 
material to form a mixt. of a sp. gr. such that it is more 
readily mixed uniformly with the material under treat- 
n ent, and a hydrocarlxm material of*about the same sp.’ 
gr. is also added . Various examples with details arc given. 

Catalytic deatructive hydrogenation of heavy hydro- 


1 carbona. Edward B. Beck (to Staadard-I. G. Oo.). 
U. S. 1,933,508, Oct. 31. In the deatructive hydrogena- 
tion of heavy hydrocarbon material contg. bituomnous 
substances, in the presence of aulfactive catalytic materials 
comprising oxides and sulfides of metals of the 2nd and 
6th groups of the i^iodic system, the catalytic material 
is maintained in active condition by withdrawing a portion 
of the partially ipent catalyst and treating it with a 

2 solvent for high-mol.-wt. tarry material such as a low- 
Iniiling naphtha . App . is described . 

Motor-fuel production by deataroettve hydrogenation of 
heavier oils. Edwin J. Gohr (to Standard-1. G. Co.). 
IT. S. 1 ,934,054, Nov. 7. Oils such as crude oils or heavy 
distillates are subjected to dcstructife hydrogenation 
under pressure's alx>ve 50 atm. and at temps, in the upper 
pf>rtion of the range suitable for destructive hydro- 
genation under intense destructive hydrogenation cem- 
1 ditions, to form liothi motor fuels and **asphalt;" a 
.{>ortion of the product contg. the ^'asphalt** is wi^drawn, 
the **asp1iali*’ content of this portion is reduced and 
this portion is then returned to the destructive hydro- 
genation step. App. is described. U. S. 1,9.'14,055 re- 
lates to a method in which sepn. of products of hydrogena- 
tion of hydrocarbon oils with H at a pressure over 
20 atm. and with sulfactive catalysts is effected by dis- 
^ charging the products into a sepn. zone maintained at a 
pressure over 20 atin.fbut not greater than the pressure 
in the hydrogenation zone and packed with a sulfactive 
catalyst of large surface area in which cooling and partial 
condensation is effected . App . is descrilied . 

Destructive hydrogenation of Uquid bituminous ma- 
terials such as oils and tars. Mathias Pier and Kurt 
Wi&sel (to Standard-!. O. Co.). U. S. 1,934,001, Nov. 7. 
The material is treated with II at a temp, and pressure 
* suitable for destructive hydrogenation, in several stages, 
at least the first sta^ lieitig effected in a reaction zone 
in the liquid phase with a pressure of the gas of 100-1000 
atm. and at a temp, slightly l>elow the midpoint of the 
usual destructive hydrogenation range such that the 
bitiuninous materials are entirely converted into oils of 
middle oil character; in the final stage, the oils are ex- 
panded into a reaction zone in which they are treated in 
, tlic vapor phase at a higher temp, than in the first stage, 
but not exceeding 60® higher, and under a pressure of 
between 20 and 50 atm., to produce oils contg. benzines. 
App. is described. 

Destructive hydrogenation of materials such as coal, 
tar or petroleum. Clarence A. Wright (to Standard-I. G. 
Co.). U. S. 1,934,023, Nov. 7. A stream of heavy 
liquid hydrocarbon material sueh as a coal-oil mixt. 
and II is passi'd upwardly between closely spaced sub- 
stantially vertical and paridlel catalytic surfaces disposed 
iu a reaction zone, so that sul>stantially unobstructed 
flow is permitted, at ^ temp, abov^ 400® and under a 
pressure above 20 atm . App . is described . 

Destructive hydrogenation of materials sudi as coal, 
lignite and bitumen. Willard C. Asbury (to Standard-l. 
O. Co.). U. S. 1,934,028, Nov. 7. Majerid such as 
coal or lignite while preheated to a point below its carbon- 
izing temp, is forced into a zone of destructive hydro- 
genation maintained under a H pressure of at least 5i) 
atm.; a hydnicarbon oil is heated sep^tely to a temp, 
above the reaction temp, and the oil is forced into the 
reaction zone, the temp, of the oil being sufficient to 
maintain the reaction zone at a destructive hydrogenation 
temp, above 400®. App. is described*. 

Destructive hydrogenation of materials sudi as brom 
coal, tor or oil residues. Carl Krauch and Mathias Pier 
(to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. 1,931,649, Oct. 24. 
Solid or liquid fuels or products from ^eir distn. or extn. 
are treated with an excess of added free H in the presence 
of an inorg. N compd. such as NHi serving as a catalyst 
at a suitable conversion temp, (whidh may be about 500 ) 
and under a pressure of at least 20 atm. An arrangement 
of app. is described, a. C. A. 27, 1738. U.S. 1,931,^) 
relates to a generally similar process in which the reaetto 
with H is effected in the presence of a solid inorg. nitride* 
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such as that of Cr^ Mn» 8if Ti or V as a catalirstt at temps. i 
of about 300-700^ and tinder a pressure of 20 atm. or 
more. An arrangement of app. is described. 

Hydrocarbons. Gewerkschaft Kohlenbenzin. Ger. 
577,008, June 2, 1033. App. for the low-temp, distn. of 
fuel and subsequent catal:^c treatment of the products 
to produce hydrocarbons is described. 

Apparatus for heating diatUlation tubes sudi as those 
used for labomtory coal distillation. Stanton 1. Charles- 
worth and Arch W. Harris. U. S. 1,933,414, Oct. 31. ® 
Various structural and operative details are described. 

Carbonizing solid fuels sugh as coal. Walter E. Trent 
Trent Process Corp.). U. S. 1,932,296, Oct. 24. 
file subdivided fhaterial is continuously fed downwardly 
|)y gravity through a heating zone, at such a rate in 
1 elation to the heating to alkwr time for substantially all 
ronstitueuts which are volatilizable below the normal 
fusion temp, to be removed below such temp.; thereafter, 3 
the temp, of the material is raised to above its normal 
fusion temp, to complete the devolatilization and cartxi- 
Tiizatioii without substantially coking, by slowly increased 
temp, and regulated heating, and material is con- 
tinuously discharged (from a described app.) at a rate 
pioporlionate to Uiat of its supply to the heating zone. 

Vertical-shaft apparatus for carbonizing solid bitu- 
minous fuels such as coal. Carl J. Wright (to Com- 
l)iistion Utilities Corp.). U. S| 1,931,972, Oct. 24. ^ 
Structural details. 

Vertical carbonization retorts. Frederick J. West, 
luiiest West and West's Gas Improvement Co. Ltd. 
Hrit. 395.092, July 13, 1933. 

Heating flue for retort furnaces. Gas Chambers & 
Coke Ovens LtiL, Arthur H. L3rnm and Frank Ritson. 
lint. 395,052, July 13, 1933. 

Treating coa . Harold J. Rose and Wni. H. Hill (to b 
Kuppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,932,535, Oct. 31. Coal 
I . ticatcd with a S-pptg. material (such as Cu or Pb or 
tlair oxides or CaO) adapted to remove org. S from coal; 
iu'ated oil is passed through the mixt. to dissolve the 
((kil and the soln. is sepd. from the undissolved matter. 
\pp. is described. 

Hydrogenating coal, tar, mineral oils, etc. I. G. 

1 arbenind. A.-G. (Carl Krauch and Mathias Pier, 
mventors). Ger. 577,835, June 6, 1933. Coal, tar, 
Miiiieial oils, etc., their extn. and distn. mixts. and n\si- 
iliies ure improved by subjection to II at high-pressure in 
ilu presence of a contact mass contg. oxides of Th, the rare 
i .iiths or oxides or carbonates of U, Mn or V. 

Apparatus for heating coal or the like in order to con- 
dition it for coking. Franz Puening (to Koppers Co. of 
1 )el.) . U, S. 1 ,932,830, Oct. 31. Structural features. 

Adsorbent carbon frenn non-coking coal. Maurice E. 
Barker. U. S. 1,933,679, Nov. 7. Coal such as that of 
(he anthracite, scnu^nthracite or%emi-bitumii\pus grade 
Is sorted and cruriied and the granular material is distd. 
m a partial vacuum at about 300^ until substantially all 
water and loosely held hydrocarbons are removed; the 
iTUshed partiglcs are oxidized by heating in a current of 
.lit , and are carbonized by heating while pa.ssing ovfa* them 
d Hue mixt. contg. less than 5% free O. 

Coal, etc., screening and grading apparatus. James A. 
Cook. Brit. 396,748, Aug. 8, 1933. 

Cniriiing apparatus for coal, loam, etc. Pennsylvania 
Cl usher Co, Ger. 577,760, June 6, 1933. 

Apparatus for dehyteti^ peat. Wilhelm Nachtigall. 
Cwcr. 577,778. June 3, 1933. 

Montan wax. A. Riebeck'sche Montanwerke A.-G. 
Crei. 586,435, Oct. 24, 1933. Brotni coal contg. not 
mine than 25% of water is extd. with benzene or toluene 
Tinted with the water-insol. portion of fusel oil or of wood 
wit. Cf. C.A.27,2789. 

Removing carbon depoaita from Internal-combuatlon 
engines, etc. Eugene Lieber (to Standard. Oil Devdop- 
nient Co.). U. S. 1,934,070, Nov. 7. A compn. com- 
pnsiiig an aliphatic diamine such os ethylenediamine 
ti»Ket|^er with a compd. of the **pyridine t]^*' audi as 
pyridme, quinoline or the like dhi^ved In anhyd. NH| 


Tar and Coke til4 

is used as a C-depodt remover, being applied for just 
sufficient time to loosen the deposits. 

Apparatus for huming carbon monoxide in engine < 
exhaust gases. Livius V. Fogos. U. S. 1,934,596, Nov. 
7. Structural features. 

Oil filter suitable for use with pressure oiling systems 
of internal-combustion engines. Harvey D. Au.xtin (to 
Briggs & Stratton Corp.). U. S. 1,934.251. Nov. 7. 
Structural details. 

Diffusion flame combustion using liquid fuel. Allx rt 
L. Klees (to Combustion Utilities Corp.). U. S. 1,93J,- 
927, Oct. 24. In operating furnaces, heavy hydrocarbon 
fud such as fuel oil is fed in liquid form into an enclosed 
chamber while the fuel is simultaneously atomized and a 
regulated part at least is vaporized by heat developed in the 
method, in the prestmee of a gas low in uiicombined O and 
at an elevated temp, near but below that at which su!>- 
stantial thermal decompn. occurs. The gas and hydrft- 
carbon material arc propoitiotied tci give a mixed fluid fuel 
having a heating value of 200- 2000 B. t. u. ijcr cu. ft., and 
this fu(4 and combustion-supporting gas are simullaiieouslv 
flowed into a highly-heated enclosed space in parallel 
contacting streams at approx, equal velocities l)dow the 
turliulent vdocily range, to elTi^ct compleU^ combustion. 
App. is described. 

Superheater for steam. Wilbrn H. Armacost (to The 
Sujierhcatcr Co.). U. S. 1,931, 6:19, Oct 24. Structural 
features. 

Steam superheater. Henry E. Geer (to Suf)erheater 
Co.). U. S. 1,935,049, Nov. 14. 

Proportioning gases of different heating value per unit 
of volume. Edwin X. Schmidt (to Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,933,641, Nov. 7. Various details of con- 
struction and opcTution of an automatic control app.* 
are dc.scTilx*d, suitable for n^gulating and proportioning 
mixts. of fuels such as different gases. 

Gas rich in free hydrogen. Willard C. Anbury (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,934,029, Nov. 
7. A gas contg. H such as a mixt. of H and hydrocarbon 
gases is scrubbed under superatm. pressure with a non-aq. 
liquid solvent such as naphtha in which H has a pos. 
temp, coeff. of soly. and in which the other gas assoed. 
with the H has a ncg. coeff. of soly.; the solvent is with- 
drawn and part of the dissolved gas is separately removed 
by heat while maintaining substantially the same prcs.siire 
under which soln. was effected, and the solvent is coolcil 
and returned to the absorption step. App. is described. 

Treating coke-oven gas for obtaining hydrogen, etc. 
Marcel C. Jean and Pascal Matilo (to Society Pair liquide 
(Soc. anon, ik)!^ I'^tudc & rexploitalion des pro^dds 
Georges Claude)). U.S. 1,935,505, Nov. 14. Coke-oven 
gas is freed from its N oxides (.suitalily by use of hot Cu) 
and is then liquefied. 

Producer gas. Frank N. Becker (to Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Co.). U. S. 1,931,716, Oct. 24. In producing gas 
by the combustion of solid fuel of substantially low volatile 
content such as coke or anthracite, a body of the fuel in 
lump form is enclosed within a combustion chamber and 
all air required for combustion is passed upwardly through 
the fuel body; a portion of this fuel body below its upper 
surface is maintained in a state of combustion, fresh fuel 
is added and ashes are removed from time to time, and 
gases arc removed from that portion of the substantiallv 
continuous top surface of the fuel Ixfd which lies adjacent 
the chamber walls separately from gases arising from the 
remaining portion of the fuel surface. App. is described. 

Gas production. Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. Fr. 
749,91jp, Aug. 2, 1933. In a complete gasification proc- 
ess, water gas produced in the water gas production 
zone is drawn off and burnt to produce heat which is 
utilized to effect the carbonization of coal in excess of 
that carbonized in the generator. 

Gas nroducera. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Walter 
Gross, mventcO’). Ger. 577,725, June 3, 19^. in 
operating gas prodifcers, the fira zone is allowed to reach 
temps, at which a liquid slag forms for part of the period 
only, the temp, for the remaining period being lower. 
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Gm producer using finely granulsr or pulverulent fuel. 

Curl Geissen. Ger. 686,182, Ocl. 17, 1033. 

A0eratu8 for producing gas at a predetermined tem- 
perature. Julius Pintsch A.-G. Gcr. 576,016, May 6, 
19;i3. Addn. to 572,942 (C, A, 27, 4139) 

Apparatus for the gasification of fuels which tend to 
agglomerate. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 394,747, 
July 6, 1933. 

Apparatus for gasifying coking fuel. I. G. Farljetiind. 
A.-G. (Fritz Winkler, inventor). Ger. 577,888, June 6, 
19:13. 

Apparatus for gasifying heavy oils for engine fuel. 

George L. Reichheltn (to Gasifier Co.). U. S. 1,932,478, 
Oct. 31. Various structural and operative details are 
descrit)e<l. 

Water-gas plant. Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. and 
Arthur R. Griggs. Brit. 395,473, July 20, 1933. 

Water-gas generation. 1. G. Farl>enind. A.-G Brit. 
39(),7l«, Aug. 8. 1933. 

Generators for producing a mixture of water gas and 
coal gas. Vergasungs-lndustrie A.-G. Brit. 395,991, 
July 27, 1933. 

Apparatus for manufacture of carbureted water gas. 
Gerald J. Nordmeyer (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 
1,932,828, Oct. 31. Structural features. 

Device for collecting the gases from fuel-distillation 
retorts. S(K.Met& anon. Forui ed linpianti iiidustriali. 
Swiss 161, (K)l, June 16, 193:1. 

Gas purification. GiliKTt A. Bragg, David L. Jacobson 
and Philip J WiKon, Jr. (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 

1 ,9:i2,«'‘)07, ( )rt . :U . Gas such as coal, coke-oven or water 
gas cuiitg. NIL and ILS is washed with an alk. solti. to 
Remove the ILS; the alkalinity of the soln. is maintained 
ny alisurplioii of the NIL in the soln. simultaneously 
with the HaS removal, and the alkalinity of the soln. is 
regulati'd by regulating the NIL content of the totM 
quantity of gas washed by the soln. This regulation is 
eilected prey tons to the washing of the gas by diyidtng 
the total (Quantity <}f gas, removing substantially all the 
NIL from one divided port while leaving the ILiS in it, 
by-]>assiiig the other divided part relative to the NHi- 
letiioval, combining the NHs-freed part (which still con- 
tains its ILS) with the by-pa.s.<icd part which still contain.^ 
substantially all its N Hi and HiS, to form the total quan- 
tity of gas previously to the mentioiied HiS washing step, 
and the by-pa.ssed portion is varied suitably to regulate 
the NIL content of the recombined gas mixt. as desired. 
Ai»p. is deserilxid. 

Gas purification. George M. Carvlin (to Koppers Co. 
of Del.). U. S. 1,932,812, Oct. 31. Ill purifying gas 
such as coal, cokc-oveii or water gas from acidic con- 
stituents, a soln. eciitg. a Na conipd. and an As eutnpd. 
IS recirculati'd through a stage in which the soln. absorlis 
acidic constituents from the gas, and then through a 
.stage in which the fouled soln. is aerated and S is liberated, 
forming Na thiosulfate in the recirculated sohi.; part 
ol the sohi. is withdrawn from the purifying system, coned, 
to about half its original volume, cooled to about 0^ to 
crystallize thiosulfate substantially without crystg. the 
As compel., and the crystd. thiosulfate is scqxl. and the 
remaining soln. is returned to the purifying system. 

Purifying gases. Soc. anon, dcs hauis-fourneaux ct 
fonder ies de Pont-d-Mousson. Fr. 750,102, Aug. 5, 
1933. Furnace and other gases are purified by washing 
with acids or other subslaiiees capable of dissolving dust 
contained in the gusi^s. I'he acid may be llCl, HiSOi or 
COi. 

Material for gas purification. Arthur L. Smyly. U. S. 
1,934,242, Nov. 7. For removing impurities fgAn gas 
contg. HsS, rigid paper pulp wood chips are used coated 
with Fe oxide comini. (various details of size, etc., being 
descrit)ed) . 

Apparatus for cooling or purifying gases, e. g., from 
flue dust or lamp black, by p^sa^e between wetted 
UUides mounted on a shaft revolving m a chamber partly 
filled with liquid. Joliannes J. Cos. *Brit. 396,648, Aug. 
10, 1033. 

Separating gases. American Smelting 3c Refining Co. 


Brit. 305,641, July 20, 1933. A condensable con- 
stituent of a gas mixt., e. g., SOi in furnace gases or 
volatile hydrocarbon in petroleum gases, is recovered by 
dividing the gas into 2 imrtions, 1 of which is cooled by 
expansion of cold stripped gas and the other by evapn. of 
liquid. The gas is firk compressed and dried. App. is 
descril)ed. 

Removing gum-forming substances from fuel gas. 
David L. Jacobson and Walter L. Shively (to Koppers 
Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,932,625, Oct. 31. Fuel gas is 
.scrubbed with a .solvent such as a heavy oil which absorbs 
pim-forming compds., and the resulting enriched solvent 
i.s treated with a Il-O-contg. gas to ^diicc the vapor 
pressure of the gum-forming compds. prc.sent. The solvent 
is then recirculated to treat more fuel gas. App. is de- 
described, also various other details and modifications 
of procedure. 

Revivifying gas-puriffer waste. Thomas Coxon and 
Iiniicrial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 395,028, July 
13, I9:i:^. In revivifying an alk. Fc hydroxide suspension 
liquor used for removing HaS from coke oven and like 
gjis a part of the liquor is treated with FeSOi to ppl. Fe 
compds. which arc returned to the purification system, 
the clear liquor being discarded. 

Hydrogen recovery from wash water containing gases in 
solution. Gunther Homiing. TJ. S. 1,933,734, Nov. 7. 
Wash water under pri^ure contg. H and other gas(\s in 
soil!., such as wash water derived from coke-oven gas, 
is finely subdivided and simultaneously relieved of tlie 
pressure upon it; i>art of the II is allowed to escape for 
further use; the remaining water is subdivided again 
and treated bv contact eountercnrrentwise with a .scav- 
enging gas such as a gas lich in N, and the latter and th 
c^scuping H are collected. App. is described. 

Gas-washing oils. W. C. Holmes ^ Co. Ltd. Ft. 
750,011, Aug. 3, 1033. Oils such as lar oils used for n*- 
niovitig liydnx'arljons from gases an* ri‘covered by vapoi 
izing the whole of the volatile cfinstituents from the oil 
and submit ting the va|K>rs to a selective eond(Misutioii 
bv bringing tbein into direct or indirect contai't with a 
cooling agent in one or more vessels, including at least 
one fraetioiiating condenser. 'Phe temp, of the vaixn 
flowing from the condenser or la.st of the condf‘nseTs is 
ns* -cl to contiol anlomaticallv the degree of cooling in th** 
c<iiidenM*r or condensers. 

Gas-distribution system. Herbert D. Straight (to 
Koppiis Co. of Del.). XI. S 1,932,537, <Vt. 31. In a 
dis'ribiitioii system eompiising a low-pre .sure gas mam 
and a high-pn'ssure gas inaiii fiir supplying gas to the hnv- 
picssiire main, a motor is driven b\ the jiressin* of gas 
from the liigli-pressiire main which exiian.sts into the Um> 
pressure main and drives a eoinpressoi utili/inv gas from 
the higb-pn ssnre mairiffor supplying ^'us to an oil alomi/ei 
which cli'tehiirges into the low-pri'ssnre main Various 
details of app are described. 

Detecting leaks in closed gas systems. Harold W. 
Crouch ftt» F.astiiiaii Kixlak Co.). D. S. 1,933,791, Nov. 
7. For detecting leaks in gas systems stitli as solvent - 
leeoverv diving app., an e\tranc*«is gas siieh as H or Ih* 
IS intiodiicerl into the system in siifrieient (piantitv readilv 
til be di tected bv analysis, and leakage is detd. by analysis 
of the gas mixt. from time to time. , 

Sealing material for gas holders. Hiic Lam* (to Kop- 
pers Co. of Del.) . I’. S. 1 ,932,825, Dct 31 . A gas holdci 
of the disk-i’losure type* is sealed with a viscous aq. soln. of 
waste sulfite material Ironi the digestion of wcmkI by the 
sulfite imx'ess. Cf. C. 1 . 27, 1489. 

Device for oxidizing carbon monoxide such as that 
produced by internal-combustion engines. Frederick 
Fischer. S. 1,932,927, Oet. 31. Stniclural details aic 
deserilxid of a device formed with coiiceiitrie evlinders m 
one of which an AI sheet is placed which serves UvS a 
catalyst. 

Separating carbon dioxide from flue gases. Albert S. 
Allen and Arthur Michalske. XJ. S. 1,9:14,472, Nov. 7. 
Flue gas is contacted with a liquid such as NuiCOi soln. 
having an aflinitv for CO* while the liquid and gas are 
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passing in the same general direction (in a described app.), 
and the sepd. liquid is subsequently heated under reduced 
pressure to recover the CO*. 

Absorption apparatus for recovery of carbon dioxide 
from stack gases. Francis W. Hogan and Harry M. 
Kulbrook (one-third to H. H. Adams). U. S. 1,031,817, 
(Vt. 24. Various structural and operative details are 
(iescribed suitable for use in scrubbing $ascs with NaiCOi 
or KjCOi soln. 

Removal of hydrogen sulfide and ammonia from gases. 

Christian J. Hansen (to KopixTs Co. of Del.). U. S. 
1,932,820, Oct. 31. A coal distn. gas is divided into 2 
jiortions; at least part of •Ihe NHi is sepd. from one 
portion, and the portion thus treated is washed with a 
siis|H*nsioii of a fhctal hydroxide of the Fe group. The 
other portion of the gas is washed with a soln. of a metal 
thionate of the Fe group in tlic presence of at least part 
the* NIIi previously sepd. An arrangement of app. 
IS df’si’rilxjd. Cf. C. A. 27, 3063.' 

Removal of phenols from hydrocarbons. Hans Roos 
.iiul Kinil Schwanibergcr (to I. O. Farbciiiiul. A.-G.). 
r S. 1,034,007, Nov. 7. A liquid hydrocarbon mulerial 
(oiitg. a phenol, such as a tar oil, is treated with formic 
.irid to diSvSulve the phenol; the mixt. of phenol and 
toiiiiie acid is sepd. from the hydrocarbon, the formic 
.icid IS distd. from the mixt. and is again employed in the 
plK'iiol extii. App. is deacrilH*d. Cf. C. A . 27. 308. 

Removing phenols in a pure state from tars or tor oils. 
K-no Karpati and Moric G. Ilutiscli. U. S. 1,034,861, 
Nnv. 14. The materials are treated under a moderate 
Miperpressiire (not exceeding 6 atm.) and at a temp, of 
.iboiit 00-1 SO** with an aq. soln. of a phenol solvent such 
nil. MeOH, and the mixt. is allowed to stand until it 
sei>s. into 2 layers; the aq. solvent layer which contains 
ilie dissolved phenols is removed and liy ecxiling and re- 
lease of pressnn* is caused to sep. into 2 layers consisting 
(if phciuils and aq. solvent, resp., and the jihenols arc 
leinoved. 

Treated coke. Joseph D. Doherty (to KopixTs Co. of 
J)el ). U. «S. 1,032,815, Oct. 31. Colored pa)K*r pulp 
.111(1 t'liC'la soln. are applied to the surface of coke to rc- 
dnstinj.' and for identification. 

Coking fuel Josef Flussmaiiti. GfT. 577,023, June 2, 
10.33. App. for shaking the fuel to form a compact mass 
III the eokiiig cliainber is dcscritx^d. 


CoUng pitch. Marston L. Hamlin (to Barrett Co.). 
U. S. 1,936,317, Nov. 14. Pitch is added to an oven or 
retort in a plurality of steps and the pitch charged in each 
step is heated until violent ebullition ceases Ix'iore adding 
more pitch. The amt. of pitch charged in each st(p is 
less than that charged in any preceding step, and the 
heating is continued until the pitch is coked. App. is 
described. Cf. C. A. 27, 2020. 

Dip or seal pipes for use in gas and coke-oven plants. 
The Gas Light & Coke. Co., Wm. J. B. LecTh, Stephen 
Hay, Harold Hollings and Albert E. Burton. Brit. 
306,552, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 320,173 (C. A. 24, 
4140). 

Coke and gas ovens. Firma Carl Still. Fr. 41,060, 
Mar. 10. 1933. Addn. to 710,578 ( C\ A . 26, 1760) . 

Horizontal coke ovens. Kvence Copix^ & Cic. Fr. 
41,652, Mar. 10, 1933. Addn. to 610,4(50. 

Vertical-flue coke oven. Sooi6t4 gen6ralc do fours h 
coke systdmes L^coeq. Brit. 395,914, July 27, 1933. 

Coke-oven bracings. Evcncc Coppee et Cie. Brit. 
395,2552, July 13, 1933. 

By-product coke-oven operation. Stuart P. Miller 
(to Barrett Co.). H. S. 1,936,326, Nov. 14. For distg. 
tar and producing pitch and distillate oils, fresh hot coal- 
distii. gases arc sprayed with a limited amt. of Nil* liquor 
to cool them somewhat but still leave them at a suflicieiitly 
high temp, to t>erinit their use fur efTecting the distn. of 
tar to pitch; non- volatilized NHt liquor from the spraying 
is coll(‘cted, and the still hot gases are used for the distn. 
of tar by spraying it into them to vaporize oils from the 
tar and pnxluce pitch. An arrangement of app. is de- 
scrilx'd 

Utilizing waste heat of coke-oven plants, gas works, etc. 
Ilarald Kemmer. U. S. 1,932,076, Oct. 24, The wa.ste 
heat is us(*d for *'pnxlucmg cold" by means of absorption-* 
type refrigerating app., and the '*cold so produced" is 
used for the purification of the produced gas by cooling 
at low temps. App. is described. 

Operation of regenerative coke-oven batteries Rogc^i 
F. Richardson (to Semct-Solvay Co.). U. S. 1,935,298, 
Nov 14. Various details of operation are descrilM'd in- 
volving heating by combustion in the heating flues of 
atomized coal-tar oil or |x'trolcum oil together with pre- 
heated air. App. is described. 

Closure for coking retorts. Gottfried Goetz (to Ludwig 
Kern). U. S 1,933,729, Nov. 7. Mech. features. 
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Twenty years of petroleum research. A retrospect. 

\.\i Duimtaii. Chemistry and Industry 

R. H. 

The petroleum iiftlustry in 10/1-1Q32. R.tKlssling. 
hrtithem. Umschau 40, 175 6(1933). — A list of references 
\Mtli titles. P. Kschcr 

The petroleum industry in 1932. Richard Kissling. 
(hnn.-Ztg. SJ, 814 5(1933). E. II. 

Rationalization of the petroleum industry. J. B. g 
kissler. Petroleum Z. 20, No. 30, Spec, paging, l-ll 
' . —Lecture. I. M. Levine 

Science in the petroleum industry. John Cadtnan. 
''•hcleunrZ. 29, No. 39, 1-8(1933). - Lecture. 

I. M. Levine 

The position of the geoelectrical methods of applied 
geophysics for the investigation of petroleum strata. 

Keuneeke. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 30, 6-0(1933).— 

< Koilcctrical methods hi the search for oil have not lxH*n 9 
*i< * I pted in CkTinany bwause of the difficidty involved in 
Oie iiitiTpretation of the results due to the many factors 
that influence them. A new method Is discussed where an 
•lit mating current of a fn^quency of about 500 is passed 
through a loop on the ground and the iu<luci*d current 
thioiigh the ground measured as a basis for detg. the na- 
ture of the subsurface. The theory involved is well known 
that skin-effect and the influence due to unevenness 


in tlie .surface can be evaluated. The method cannot Ik* 
used directly for establishing petroleum strata since it 
rcqtitres a gtxid conductor to obtain a suiriciently high 
induced current; it is useful in locating salt-water levels 
and is thus of importance indirectly in petroleum search . 

I. M. 1^‘vine 

Chemical study of several menilite schists from the 
Flyschrand zone of the East Carpathians. K. Casimir, 
M. Diinitriu and V. Pascu. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 37, 
1^(1933). — Of the 7 schists studied (4 from Agapeu and 1 
ca(*h from Seaca, Horaita and Ilarja), 2 were basically 
CaS04 and quartz and very poor in org. matter. The 
content of org. matter varied in the others (basically 
2 SiO 2 .AbO 3 . 3 H 8 O and quartz), from 2.54 to 14%. High 
org. content was accompanied by high FeS* (FcvS) which 
accounted for 77-87% of the S present (0.29-^.5%). 
Upon heating the schists to 050®, 27% of the org. matter 
which was iiisol. polybitumen) was obtained as 
oil (II/C, 0.128) and 15% as gas. Humic acid-like 
sulistances were formed as tlie n^sult of heating to 250® with 
50%, KOH. I. M. Uvine 

Ike results obtained to date in petroleum production 
and search in Czechoslovakia. Jaroslav J. Jahn. Petro- 
leum Z. 29, Nd. 33, 10-12(1933). I. M. 1.evinc 
Physical and ditmical properties of North German 
petroleums. G. Kcppelcr. Petroleum Z, 29, No. 37, 6~7 
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(1933). — ^With few exceptions, viscosity, paraffin, asphalt 
and naphtha contents and amt. of residue from distn. 
to 3(X)® vary regularly with sp. gr. The olefinoids (sol. 
in 92% II2SO4) decrease from 59 to 12% and the aroma- 
toids (further sol. in 100% H7SO4) increase from 12 to 
53% with drop in sp. gr., while the paraffin-naphtha 
content was const, at 35% for the light and 26-9% for 
the heavy oils. I. M. Levine 

Constituents of petroleum. II. Preparation of the first 
homogeneous naphthenic acid. Julius v. Braun, Ludwig 
Maiiiics and Martin Beutcr. Ber. 66B, 1499*5050933); 
cf. C. A. 26, 2306. The complex iiiixt . of isomeric acids 
of which a naphthenic acid of given coiiijm. generally 
eon.sists cannot he sepd. into the pure individual acids 
by fractional distn. ol the acids or their esters or fractional 
crystn. <»f the salts. Degradation products, especially 
the ring ketones obtaiiK'd from the acids, can be sepd. 
Thus, a mist, of isomeric acids R^CHCH-COaH, R*CII- 
CH,CO*lI, etc., R^CIICHaCHiCOiH, R^ClICHjClL- 
CDJl. iWHCIJaCll.CIhCOJI, IWIICHaCILCHaCOaH, 
et<-. (R*, R*, eU'. =« rings) can be degraded into mixts. 
ol isomeric ketones R*CO, R*CO, etc., (from which at 
least one and sonietime.s more ketones can generally be 
istilalcd in pure form by nu'aiis of ketone* reagents), and of 
isomeric acids, R^CIICO^H, R^CHCOjIl, etc., R*CH- 
CH^COjH, R«CHCILCOalI, etc., and the latter by a 
2iid degradation can Ik* converted into R*CO, R*CO, 
etc. hr 0111 the structures of the ketones thus isolated 
can bi* deduced the structures of the naphthenic acids 
from which they were foriiic*d and these acids can he 
svulhcsi/A*d from the ketones by a reversal of the degrada- 
tion. 'llie monocyclic ketone C7H14CO (I) obtained from 
the CiulljgOi naphthenic acids from various sources, must 
)k* oiic of 1 1 possible alkylated cyclohexanones and cyclo- 
peiituuones (if the very improbable presence of a 3-, 4-, 
7- or 8-iiienibcTcd ring i.s excluded). ITcfenmee had 
been given to 3,3,4-triniethylcycl<jpentanone (II) as the 
probable stnielure of I; this has been t’oiifimied by 
synlh(*sis of the 2 still unknown fKissibh* isonieis, viz., 
3- (III) and 4-elhylcy(hhexanon€ (IV), winch proved 
to be (luite dilTcrent from I, and by degradation of I. 
'Ihe amine (V) formed by reduction of the oxime of I 
gives on Mofitiann degradation uftci exhaustive niethyla- 
tioii a inixt. (VI) of and :t,4,4-tTtmeihyl(yclopcntenes, 

oxidi'/ed to a dicarhoxylic add (VII), whic'b is evidently 
a iiiixt. of Me3C(C0.1I)CHMcCHaCOyII and Me*»C- 
(CHiCOJDCIIMeCOuII. p-Kthylcydohexanoi (iiiixt. of 
steieoisoincrs), m, 194 (>“, dj* 0.9194, 1.4tMi3, ob- 
tained 111 80%, yield from with Ni and FT in 

an autoclave, yields 2 phenylurcthans, m. 116”, bon 165”, 
and 111 . 57 9“. IV (75%, from the hcMinol with Beck- 
iiianii’.s niixt.), b. 192-4**, dj" 0.921 1, 1.4532; oxime, 

bio 1-0 I**; ^emicarbazone, m. 174”; bis(p-nttrobenzyl~ 
tdene) deriv., yellow, 111 . 150®; p-nilro phenyl hydrazone, ni. 
101®. Ill was prepd. as follows: Cn 2 (COaEt )2 + 
Naf)I*:t EtCIKCOaKO, + OCHaClIaCO.lCt the 
ester KtC^abEDaCILCILCOjEt (b„ 169 <72®) -f UiUiiig 
HCl -► free acid (oil) + heat tn vacuo — *■ the aetd EtCH- 
(C02n)CH.CH2C'()/II (bii 175®) ester (b,i 120-3®, 

dj-* 0.99 l(i, I 4295) -f Na + JilOH the fthfol 
HOCILClllitCllaCIIvClLOH (b„ 140-2®) + fuming 
JJBr at 120 30* the diftromide (bn 120®) -f NaCN -♦ 
5-ethyIpimeUc dinitrile (bn 175-80®) + HCl at 120® 
the aetd (bo 4 205”) + Ca(OH), -*■ Ca salt + dry distn. 

m (60%. yield), b. 192-4®, di“ 0.019G, 1.454^1; 

oxime, bto 116 18”; semicarbazone, m. 184®; p-mtro^ 
phenyl hydrazone, i.i 130®; bn(p-nttrohenzyltdene) deriv., 
111 . 176”. V (82*0 yield), b. 104-8”, dj” 0.8458; HCl 
salt, hygroscopic; picrate, 111 . 174 6®; cMoroplatinate, 
yellow, becomes discolored 250*^, dcvotnps. 255*. V, 
exhaustively methylated with alk. Me/S 04 and subjected 
to the llofniaim degradation, gives 30%, of the N-^i-Me 
dertv., 111 . 18.3 6” (HCl sail, unusually hygroscopic; 
picrate, in. 153-5®; chloroplatinate, m. 160-1®; chloro- 
aitrale, ni. 60-2®; melhiodtde, tn. 2^-3”^, and *53% VI, 
!i. 117-23®, dj« 0.782. VH, boi 160^0®; di-Ag saU. I 
with BrCHaCOaEt and Zn gives 75% of Kt 1-hydroxy- 
3t3p4-irimethylcyclopentane-]Hicetate, bu 140®, dj® 0.9813, 


dehydrated by KHSO 4 at 150® to Bi tHm&thykydepeHteee^ 
acetate^ bn 112-’20® (00% srield), which with Pd and R 
yields Et 3,3f44rimethylcyelopeiUaneacetale, bi 4 113-15®, 
dS® 0.8285, nV 1.4472; the free add, bi 4 144-5®, d;® 
0.0783, ffV 1.4609, is the first homogeneous naphthenic 
acid which has ever been isolated. The cklaride, bu 
105-8® (prepd. with SOCls); amide, m. 122-3®; anilide, 
obtained in solid «cryRt. form only by distg. under 0.5 
mm., ni. 55*8®; ureide, from the chloride and urea, m. 
197-8®. C.A.R. 

The application of adsorption phenomena in the puri- 
fication and refining of petroleiim products. Dubrisay. 
Ann. combustibles Tiquides 8, 607-18(1933). — Solns. of 
petrulcum pitch, nitrogenous substances, S compds. and 
ethylene derivs. in refined white spirit t^ere treated witli 
the following adsorbents: (1) kaolin, (2) SiOs, ( 3 ) 
kieselgiihr, (4) Fe 20 s, (5) AltOf, ( 6 ) vegetable charcoal, 
(7) animal charcoal, ( 8 ) .sugar charcoal, (9) pulverized 
quartz and (10) pulvefized talc. All adrorbrats show 
more or less decolorizing power, always most markedly 
upon pitch solns. 'Fhc be.st adsorln'nts for otlicr impurities 
were C and talc for the amines: C, AlsOi and Ke 20 i for S 
compds.; and finely divided SiOi for ethylene derivs. 
Fineness of the powder always increased the adsorbent 
power, while increasing moisture was always harmful 
The influence of moistun* was studied in detail on several 
AI 2 OS prepd. by dilTercnt inetliods. Kxptl. results are 
n*purted. c Karl ] 6 immermcyer 

Nomenclature for oil products in various countries. 
Itobert Schwarz. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 39, Spec, iiaging 
4(193.3). I. M. U*vine 

The production of oil from British coal. W. R. Or- 
mandy and J. Buni.s. Petroleum Times 30, 551-2, .579 
81, 667 8(19.33). — The quality of oils from coal is dis- 
cussed with reference to price cuinpctitiuu with petroleum. 
The production of oil from coal is considered under Uu* 
headings ( 1 ) distn. with variation in temp., ( 2 ) hydro- 
genation and (3) distn. of coal and converbion of coke 
into waii*r gas, which by catalytic reactions is converted 
into a wide range f>f products. A comparison i.s niadi 
between fuel oil and coal oil mixts. C. Wirth, III 

Common constituents of Japanese crude oils. IV. 
The constituents of the fractions distilled at atmospheric 
pressure above 200®. Ryosaku Kobayashi. J. Soc. Chem 
Jnd., Japan 36, Suppl. binding 553 *6(1933} ; cf. C. A. 27, 
18.3. The distn. range was 200-250® and the pressure 
5 ■*= 0.2 cm. of Hg. Four crude oils were examd. Sp 
gr , nn, unsatd. and aromatic hydrocarbon contents for 
the treated cuts collected at 10 ® intervals arc given. 
After removal of unsatd. and aromatic compds., the sp 
gr. and nso were again detd. For 2 of the crude oils thf* 
paraffin wax content was also detd. K. K. 

The action of elevated temperatures upon mineral oils 
RilKignac. Ann. combustibles liquides 8 , 875 82(19.33) - 
A no. of.cxpts. carri^ out by heading oils by an elec 
filament ore dcscrilicd. A cut of the app. and exptl 
results are presented. Karl Kainmcrmeycr 

Utilization of the waste products from the acid refining 
of mineral oils. Gino J. L. Paganini. Petroleum Z. 29, 
No. 34, 6-8(1933).— Acid sludge from a firimary treat - 
ment of oil and clay filter cake may be treated to recover 
the lubricating oil they contain, to the extent of 20'-35% 
of the waste products, or they may be converted into fuel 
by mixing them in a ratio of almut 4 : 1 with 55-60% fine 
coal or 70-5% coke. Sludge from a second or subsequent 
application of acid, which contains a high porportion nf 
sulfonic acids, is rationally reduccjl to fued. The oil* 
free day may be burned to yidd an active product ati4 
advantagi'oudy added to unactivated day for oil puri- 
fication. 0 I. M. Levine 

The refining industry of France. N. Pcrvonchine 
Petroleum Times 30, 559(1933). — ^A review. 

C. Wirth. Ill 

Technical and theoretical questions in the designing 
of natural gasoline plants. Nikolaus Meyer. PeUrdeum 
Z. 29, No. 38, 1-5(1933).— A discussion of the basic 
prindplcs connected with the recovery of natural gaso 
line. I. M. Lerine 
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The inrndiitloiL of cnddag CMol^e. E. VeUinm and . were introduoed. The expts. are described in detail and 
G. Radiilesoo. Ann, eombummes ligmdes 8, S83--6(1033). ' the following oondusions axe made. (1) The oxidation 
- -Kxpts. were made by ezpoaiiig cracked gaadine to Hg ability of naphthene hydrocarbons is lowered in the 
lamp irradiation. Curves axe presented for the absorp* presence of aromatic compds. without side chains wheneby 
tion of Ot as a function of the of irradiation. the latter axe consumed in the course of oxidation. (2) 

Karl Kammermesrer The lowering of the oxidizability of the naphthenes does 
Investigatioii on milfur and anUnr eompounds in gaao- not increase in direct proportion to the coiicn. of the 

line. Ren6 Dubrisay. Ann, camlnuMles liguides 8, aromatic compds. The presence of more tliaii 5% of 

S7 1-4 (1033) .‘—A qi^. method which in many cases aromatic compds. is of no practical effect. (3) Aromatic 

permits detns. of S in gasoline is describ^. ^ It is based 9 hydrocarbons without side diains when present in soln. 

upon the action of S upon Cti or Ag strips immersed in in naphthenes act in the presence of O2 quite differently 

the gasoline for 12 hrs. The actions of S, allyl sulfide, than if present as individuals. Naphthenes induce the 

llsSt Kt mercaptan, thiophenemnd eSa arc described. oxidation of aromatic compds. (4) In a inixt. with 

Karl Kammcrmeycr naphthenes the aromatic compds. are oxidized more 
New eiqperimeifhi on the condensation of hydrocarbons rapidly than the naphthene hydrocarbons. (5) The 
in kerosene. I. Ciochina. Petroleum Z, 29, No. 33, 1~8 aniioxidation effect of aromatic compds. iiicrca.ses with 
( lll33).-‘-&nie degree of condensation (imlymcrizatiou) increase in the no. of rings. (G) Aromatic comT>ds. 
was effected by (1) refluxing with water for 6 hrs. or with contg. a trivaleiit C are very effective antioxidants. (7) 
II3SO4, (2) heating at 400-50° witn CiHa with or without ^ Hydrocarbons of the accnaphthenc and dipheuylmcth^e 
II2 (CtHi.'Hs, 2:1), or (3) dilorinatiou and refluxing with tsrpe are less effective. (8) Aromatic compds. having 
metals or CaCa to effect dechlorination. The residue long (satd.) side chains of normal structure and in low 
(1) b. above 200° was increased from 10 to 15-25%; conens. practically do not improve the autioxidizing 
;7% was obtained where CaCs was used. Cracking properties uf naphthenes, and even increase the tendency 
accompanied the heating with CiH] to a greater extent of naphthenes to oxidize. (9) The pnKlucts of oxidation 
Ilian in its absence, while the loss was lowered. I com- of aromatic hydrocarbons are of the type of phenols and 

pares with com. middle oils except for lower flash condensation products which arc more active as aiili- 

<ind Are pts. (and darker color) . C was formed when ^ oxidizers and thus retard the process of oxidation, 
ihr kerosene was boiled with with an excess of A. A. Boehtlingk 

ac*id, CO and COt were produced. This may explain Problems of lubrication. Hilliger. Oberflacheutech, 10, 
the resulting lowering of the initial b. p. 1. M. L. 221(1033). — Lubrication is discussed as a mech., 

The physical simiflcance of the knock problem. J. J. chem. and mol.-phys. problem. A schedule for the 
/i-ehuisen. Petroleum Z. 29, No. 31, Molorenbelrieb und valuation of a lubricant derived on the basis of these 

\ias(hinen^Schmierung 6, No. 8, 2-5(1933). — An attempt considerations is used. Lubrication from the first view- 

]s in.idc to analyze the chem. and phys. processes occurring point is explained by the hydrodynamic theory, which is , 
in the cylinder of an engine which lead to knocking, oti briefly outlined. The chem. viewpoint considers compn. 
the Imsis of Schmidt's values of the HIJCR of a no. of 5 and reaction with O, also catalytic influences. From the 
fuils. H. C. A. 3rd viewpoint lubricants are represented by the structural 

Kinematic viscosity and conventional viscosity values, formulas of naphthene, asphalt and paraffin, with which 
1 11. Garner and C. I. Kelly. Petroleum Z, 29, No. 28, other materiais are mixed. By denoting the quality of a 
1 12(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4455. -The advantages of lubricating oil with 1 as good and 3 as bad the following 
i( porting viscosity in terms of C. G. S. units an* dis- schedule was derived for naphthene, asphalt and paraffin, 
eiisscd. As a residt of very careftd work, equations resp.: resistance against O 1, 2, 3; resistance against 
‘liowing p in tcnris of Redwood, Saybolt Universal and heat 2-3, 3-2, 1; flat visco.sity curve 2, 3, 1; fiolar 
I iitol sec. and E" were constructed, basi*d on the equation activity 2, 1 and 3. Modern lubricating oils are ih*- 
r at - b/l, where / is time in sec. or E° and a and b ^ vdoped from oils with a polar-active center of a carlwxyl 
air wiisis. The values for a and 6 are : Rcdw(K)d No. 1, group (CO). M. Hartcnheiin 

ioi t ^ 34-100, 0.260, 179, i > 100, 0.217, 50; RedwcKxI Investigation and judging of lubricating oil for motors. 
\() 2, 2.467, 0; Saybult Universal, t - 32 145, 0.220, Michael Freund and Stephan Thainm. l*etroleum Z, 
lir>, / ^ 146, 0.220, SO; Furol, / - 25-40, 2.24, 181, 29 , No. 40, 1-14, No. 41, J -13(1933). -Lubricating oils 

/ 10, 2.16, 60; Bugler, E° 1.35' 3.2, 8.0, 8.64, E° > from various sources (300) including hleiids of sonic of 

J 7.6, 4.0. The E° equations give results in good them were subjected to comprehensive lab. tests de- 
ign i-ment with those obtained fn>m the use of the Vogel signed to predict tlie liehavior of the oils under operating 

lonimla which must be applied for E°< 1.35, 7 conditions. The tests included gravity, visco.sity at 

I. M. Levine various temps. 3f>-200°, viscosity-temp, relationships. 
Oxidation of hydiDcarbons froxa the lubric|iting oil fractionation imdcr 0.1 mixi. pressure, Conradson C (C), 
fractions of crude oil. m. N. T. Chemozhukov and S. E. asphalt content, thermal stability with and without 0«, 
knm (Crane). Neftyanoe Khozyaisivo 25 , 35-8, 102-5 and acid and sapon. nos. The huge mass of data are 

l'.Kt3); C. A. 27 , 5178. —Oxidation of synthetic inixts. tabulated and ^aphed to show principally the effect of 

>f naphthene hydrocor^ns and aromatic hydrocarbons, increasing gravity for oils of like viscosity at 50° and also 
\ Itiuc medidb^ white oil having an acidity of 0%, av. for fractions of the same crude oil. Tlie viscosity-temp, 
mol. wt. of 397, dll of 0.8806, Eu viscosity of 4.25, nm » relationship is recorded in terms of Av(i)m ** i}iioo°), Av'- 
1 ^SOO and S (lamp method) 0%, was oxidized by the 8 (vno — vno")# A/(<.iai — <1 poim) * viscosity index, viscosity- 
Uiiikov method with at 15 atm. and 160° and for 3 gravity const. (V. G. C.), and as developed by F. and T., 
In. , ill the presence of the following aromatic hydro- the radius of curvature p, at pt. 5 on the hyperbola ob- 
larhoiis: (1) Individual aromatic hydrocarbons: (o) tained by plotting log vaRainst temp., being the pt. at 
\Mtlioui side chains (naphthalene, anthracene, pheuan- which the tangent adjoins the axes at an angle of 45°. 
tin (lie); (6) with side chains (a-methylnaphthalenc. It is noted that while Av falls with rise in gravity, Av' 
inopvlbenzenc, decylbenzene) ; (c) aromatic hydrocarbons rises. This is due to the fact that in the 150-200° interval 
rings connected through an inteniiediate C atom the hyperbola approaches the temp, axis more slowly the 
‘hijluMiylnielhanc, triplfcnylmethane, acenaphthenc) ; (d) smallePUie value of p, or the higher the naphthenicity of 
•iioiiiatic hydrocarlKms sepd. from various fractions of ^ the oil. The thermostability test without Ot consisted 
puroleum lubricating oils; (2) O-contg. compels.; (3) of heating of the oil for 60 hrs. at 325° subsequent to re- 
Seonig. compds.; (4) resins; (a) se^. from natural placing the air with Ni and evacuating to a pressure of 
pKxlucls; (1^) obtained as a result of oxidation of various 0.1 mm. The results from this test were those attributable 
iivdrocarbons of the naphthene as well as of the aromatic to cracking, farnthc oil became dvker but still retained 
SI nos; (5) N-contg* compds.; (a) amines (aniline, d- its clearness, and the^avity and viscosity were lowered to 
iMphthviatninc) ; (6) heterom^c compds. (pyxidtne, a degree independenf of the constitution of the oil. The 

quinoline). From 0.1 to 10% of the above compds. effect was greater with increase in original viscosity 
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Sludge was formed in traces or not at all. C was in- 
creased only in the highly naphthenic oils. The other 
therm^tability test was conducted at for 5 or 10 
hrst with Of bubbling through the oil, resulting in darken- 
ing, opacity, increased viscosity and formation of sludge. 
Conclusion: (1) The viscosity-gravity relationship is the 
most characteristic property, for it signifies the constitu- 
tion of the oil. For oils of like viscosity at rise in 
gravity denotes increasing naphthenicity, volatility, 
slope of the visi-osity-temp. curve, amt. of sludge formed j 
and increase in C upon oxidation. Thus tlie essential 
U‘sts are viscosity, say at fiO"', dJS* P^mr pt. and C. (2) 
F'or oils of the same' viscosity at fif)** C falls with increase 
in gravity ; for fractions from the same crude, C rises with 
gravity rise. (*i) Incn’use in acdcl and sapoii. nos. upon 
oxidation is independent of the constitution of the oil. 
(*4) 'J'he asphalt and asphalt-forming substances have 
some inilueiKx: on the increase in C upon oxidation. (5) 
hor oils of like gravity and viscosity tliere is a parsdlelism - 
among C, hard a.splialt content and ctdor depth, (d) 
iMir fractions from a given crude oil, the V. G. C. among 
all of the viscosity-temp. relationships is the only value 
that remains const, regardless of the gravity. A large no. 
of literature references arc given. I. M. Irvine 

New distillation unit increases yield of lubricating 
oils. Paul Truesdell. Chern, Met. Eng, 40, 517-9(1033). 

Lubricating oil of low C conUmt and high flash point ^ 
IS produced by a plant designed with mild heating in the ^ 
pipi* still, short time of contact in the fractionating 
colmiin, and provision for removal of salt water from the 
crudL oil before proc*essing. L. W. T. Cummings 

Insoluble and infusible lubricating and packing ma- 
terial. Franz Josef. Petroleum Z. 2Q, No. 40, Motoren^ 
hehieh und Maschinen-Schmierung 6, No. 10, 4(1933). — 
Addn. of a CoHe-inorg. compd. of unknown constitution 
to several of the higher ales, caust'd the latter to become s 
insol. in org. substances without affecting their lubricating 
Of packing properties. This compd. has the consistency of 
vaseline and dues not change even when heated to 250^. 

1. M. Levine 

Lubrication of ring-oiled-beoring steam turbines. 
Janus r Glower. Power Plant Eng, 37, 405-7(1933). — 
.Selection and care of oil arc both of importance. Five 
fai'tors, ea<*h of which is discussed, which a proper oil 
must meet are temp., water, solid impurities, air and 
n use. In other words, oils must be both chemically and 
niceliaiiically stable. General specifications are included. 

D. K. French 

Fiber formation test as a technical method of examina- 
tion in the bitumen industry. W. RodigiT. KoUoid-Z. 
65, 11 20(1933). — By use of the Tlbbetohdc app., filler 
lengths to which bitumens could he drawn were detd. 
'riu lengths vary lu tween 5 and 30 cm. Thase bitumens 
itieapuble cif forming fibers are useless for road building. 
Hitiiiiiens should be tested by the usual examn. with the 
greaUst eare if the length of filuT is below 10 cm. 'Jhosc 
above 20 I'm. are excellent, while the suitable type aver- 
agers about IS cm. The effect of paraflin and relations 
iH'tweeii various properties, .such as ductility, are discussed 
icf. Mauheinier, C. A, 26, 470S; Klinkmanti, C, A. 26, 
■lir»0; Maeht, C. A. 26, 290, 30X7, 5409; Walther, C. A. 
25, 38(M) ; Liier, C\ A . 23, 3324 ; Srhlapfcr, C. A . 24, 494) . 

Arthur Fleischer 

Matitza asphalt. C. Otin and S. Savenco. Petroleum Z, 
29, No. 42, 1 5, No. 45, 13-17(1933) — 'Hie substana*, a 
liitunien-iiLpnrgnated marl with 0S..5S% ash, was c\td. 
twice with tetralin at 250® for 2 hrs. in an autoclave 
under ils self-imposed pressure, to yield 2.3.55% of extd. 
tar, djg 1.06S2, Saybolt viscosity at 100®, 6S7 sec., 
percentage C, II, S, N, O 87 .,38, 10.77, 0.43, 0?43 and 
(1.99, resp. Its elementary anal>sis differnitiatcs the ext. 
from that obtained with other solvents. Upon distn. of 
the ext. there were obtained ,'>7% distillate (acid), 37% 
pitchy residue (alk.) and 0% gas. The distillate m 4 
fractions was also subjected to detailed phys. and ehcin. 
examn. and all of the results were tabulated. I. M. L. 

(French) colonial forest product^. Georges Dupont. 
BM. insi. pin 1933, 169*75, 193-9. — A review of the 


, forest-product resources of the French colonies. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Constituents of the volatile oil Iran the wood of CAuun- 
aecyparis formosenais Mataum. Kinao Kafuku and 
Nobutoshi Ichikawa. J. Chem, Soc, Japan 54, 1011-25 
( 1933) . - Steam distn. of the wood gives a reddish, viscous 
oil which increases in color and viscosity on standing. 
Yield, 1.19%. Gonsts. of oil: d” 0.9685, nV 1.6020, 
fa] V +4.76®, acid value 6.13, sapon. no. 24.00 (after acety- 
: Laiinti 196.4). In comparison with the oil obtained from tlie 
leaves id, C, A, 25, 3774), it contains less terpenes and 
more ales.; these are </-a-pinene, d-camphene, a-terpineol 
and allylpyrocatechul. The new primary terpene ales, 
isolated from the oil are benikiol (I) , CioHjtO, and benikinol 
(11) , CioHmO. I is satd. and gives benikiol (m) , CioHieO, 
on oxidation with CrOi; the semicarbazone of lU m. 167® ; 
oxidation of m gives benihic acid, m. 110®. 11 is unsatd. 
and gives benihinal, C10II14O (IV), on oxidation with CrOi; 
scmicarlutzonc of IV mt 216*^. The other new substances 
isolated are sesqutbenihene, CuHm, bio 127-31®, di® 0.9162, 
1.5058, [ajV +35.7®, M. R. 66.45; V-2Ha (VI) m. 
103-4®; a sesquiterpene obtained from VI gives [a]L* 
— 10.32® ; a tertiary ak, CitHooO; a primary die, C11H24O, 
a phenol m. 127-8® and a li^id substance CioHioOf. 

K. Kitsuta 

Dry distillation of wood tar. Hilding Bergstrehn and 
Karl Cederquist. Iva 1933, No. 4, 90 3. — ^Tar obtained 
by charring resinous twood was heated to .500® at aim. 
pressure, and the compn. of distillate and fixed gases 
dc'tcl. The oils were treated with 80% HsS04, and the 
cf>mpn. of the residue was detd. E. M. Symines 

Production of acetic acid. “Technologist.** Chemtbi 
and Druggist 119, 217(19.33). — ^A review of modern 
methods of the manuf . of AcOH from wood waste and by 
synthesis. S. Wuldbott 

Corrosion effects of lubricants on bearing surfaces 
(Biert>auiii) 9. Mfg. processes for liquid org. products 
from industrial gases (Aiidil>ert) 10. Thermal dccompn 
and hydrogenation of org. compels. (Audibert) 10. Corro- 
sion of metals under the influence of gasolines and kero- 
senes (Laduizhnikova) 9. App. for use in cracking and 
distg. oil (Brit. pat. 395,709) 1. Tanks for holding 
volatile oils (U. S. pats. 1,932, .394 and 1,932,403) 1 
Fatty acid recovery from soaps derived from asphaltu 
residuum of mineral oil stills (U. S. pat. 1,931,8.55) 27. 
Alloy stet‘1 for bore hole casings for oil wells (U. S. pal. 
1,9.31,717) 9. Destructive hydrogenation of oil residues 
(U. S. pat. 1,931 ,.549) 21. Sepg. [petroleum] gases (Brit, 
pat. 39.5,641) 21. Metallic .soaps [products used in lubri- 
cants] (Brit. pat. 39.5,406) 27. App. for production of C 
black from petroleum oils (U. S. pat. 1,931,800) 18. 
Destructive hydnigcnation of bitumen (U. S. pat. 1,934,- 
028) 21. Destructive hydrogenation of petroleum (U. S. 
pal. 1,984,023) 21. Destructive hydrogenation of oils 
(II. S. pal. 1,934,001) 21. Synthetic resins [from hydro- 
cmrboii oil distillates] (U. S. pat. 1,933,715) 26. 

Refining crude heavy petroleum hydroca*‘bons contain- 
ing sulfur. Wilhelm Gaus and Mathias Pier (to 1. O. 
F'arbeniml. A.-G.). U. S. 1,9.32,174, Oct. 24. Material 
.such as a topped oil or middle oil is .subjeeWd to the action 
of a gas conlg. H in the presence of a catalyst imtnutie 
to S poisoning at a temp, within the usual range of liquid- 
phase cracking temps, and under a pressure of over 20 
atm. for only such a period of time that no substantial 
dwompu. of the hydrocarlx)ns inter other of lower b. p. 
is effected, to remove S as H2S and produce purified oils 
of substantially the same b. p. agd viscosity range as tlie 
crude starting materials. An arrangement of app. I'i 
descrilied. . 

Petroleum refining apparatua suitable for mixing oil 
with acid, alkali or sodium plumbite solution, etc. 

L. Erickson (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,932,- 
6.55, Oct. 31. Various details are described of an app- 
including a conduit formed in attachable sections and 
contg. perforated conical baffles. 
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RefinittK petroleum distillates eontainiiig sulfur Ma- < 
tliias Tier, Fnediich Ringer and Walter Simon (to Stand- 
inl-I G Co ) US 1,932,186, Oct 24 A crude 
Lontg distillate such as gasoline, kerosene or lubricating 
»il IS subjected to the action of a gas coutg H at a temp, 
of .)()0 426° and a pressure of at hast 10 atm m the 
piisince of a catalyst mimunc to S poisoning comprising 
uutalbc sulhdcs, diffacultly rcduciblt ipt-tal oxides or 
mtal from group 6 of tlu pi riudu system, for only such a 
|)in»>d ot tmic that no substantial dteompn of liydro- 
irboTis of the ciudc distillati into hydrocarlxms of lower 
1 ) p Liisiiis, to removi h as Il^S and product a rehned 
product of about the s.inic 1 » p ^id viscosity range as the 
initial matt ml App is described 
Treating alkalmie wash hquors from petroleum oil 
refifung Sidney M Blair, hraniis L Milvill, Arthur G 
\ Berry and Bernard G Banks ^to irnndad 1 easchold , 
ltd) US 1,931,110, eXt 31 Alkali wash liquors 
titli as thosi which have been usv,d in tnated cracked 
I troll uni Otis att acidiliid and tht oily layer formed 
( nitg sc idle siihstancc s is si pd and a fraction is obtamcc] 

I \ distil ,b ISO 370 , this fraction IS causi (1 to read with a 
I dui iTig agent such ri ^ i c and H 2 SO 4 to convert distdiujc s 
pnsiiit into corresponding iiunaptaiis, and tlu fraction 
1 ihinafltr fractionally distd , tlu several tiai turns 
I his ptoduced art oxidi/cd (suitably by air) to convert 
tin iiuriaptans into chsulhdes, and the fractions conty 
till o\i(h/id piodiicts ail subjected tp fi&ctuiiial distil to 
btiin, on the one band, phi nolle products iclatively 
h I fioni disnliiclcs, ind, on the olhei hand, disulhdcs 

I Iiiivih fni from phenoltt compds 

Distillation column and associated apparatus suitable 
for vacuum distillation of crude petroleum bottoms, etc 

I I ink 1 IicliUiithaihr (to 1 immiiis Co ) U S 1,9 >4, 

♦ I No\ 7 Mriietural ddails 

I^lectrical dehydration apparatus suitable for treating 
natural petroleum emulsions Win 1 A an 1 oeiicn (to 
1 iiokuin Kidiiving Co of Calif) 11 S 1,913,71 1 , 
(It d Vaiiou stnictuidl ind opexative details iie 
1 nliid 

Still and furnace setting for contmuons cokmg of 
petroleum residues, etc Josiph H Wcivcr U S 
1 I l,)9l, Oct 24 \aiious details in desenbed of a 
tiiiiK iiKliicling L tiibuhr ntort, set m a gcmralh 
X itu il niilnud diiection, which nun be luated b\ oil 
n Li buriuts tlu wiste hi it from whuh ma> 1 h utilized 
( I lipirlif itiiig <>t(aiii foi use in the app 
irtili/ing by product gas from petroleum crackmg for 
Hinmonia synthesis C irleton 1 lbs (to I llts-I nstei Co ) 
t S l,9r),4(>9, Nov 14 H is sepd troni gases of 
H lire er liking stills, and the H is niaintaimd iindci 
|i uie uid nsid 111 catalytic hydrogenation uiidir 
1 T me as m NHj synthesis 

Cracking petroleum oil Frank A How ml (to Stand' 
rl (ill Di Mlopinciit to) 1 S 1,9>4,0()7, Nov 7 
^ ti 111 ! of oil IS lit ited to a cricking ti nip in an i longated 
iiKw luating /one such as a heating tube s\sUtii and 
tt f il is thin passed into a heat insulati d eiilaigid 
lu ting /om wdun cracking oiciirs A stnain of e»il is 
litiniiouslv conducted from one part of the digestion 
1 L uiothei pirt, out of dinet eoiilact with the iiiaiii 
I ix >1 tlu oil tindergoiiig cricking, and all tlu fluid 
(lilt lie I ontiiiuoiislv withdrawn fioin tlu digestion 
I HI I High streain App isdisiribed 
^ricking hydrocarbon oils Gustav LglofT (to Uiu- 
VI il nil Products Co ) U vS l,9H,7'’i7, Get 34 hor 
|i I I 111 ^ gasoline of high **auti-kiUKk" value, luavv 

III '1 irboii oil IS subiected to cracking conditions of 
hull Hid prissure and ^volvid vapors art sepd from 
(u \ i]> in/( d oil, till vapors aic di phlegniatcd to eondt nse 

ip insuilieiintlv e racked f "actions from the gasoline 
V 1 Ti mltant reflux ecmdmsatc is ntreatiei under 
n liiig eoiielitioiis of temp and pressure, the dtphlig- 
j I gj olnic vapors are heated indi (k nde.iitlv of the 
> IV \ oil and reflux londciisate to a tinip adcctuatc to 
uiii nil Untiol amounts of condensible* iinsatd hydro- 
nb IIS ^111 the matciial, and the resulting product is 


condensed as a product of the process An arrangement of 
app IS described Cf C il 28,300. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Stewart P Coleman (to 
Standard Oil Dcvidopment Co ) US 1,943,(148, O^t 
•41 A iiiixt of hot non-oxidizing gas and steam is mlro- 
dueid together with the hydrocarlxm oil into a vaponziiig 
zone to e fleet vupon/ation of a substantial part of the 
oil, mivap(iri7i(l oil and tin* vapor and gas mixt forme cl 
an separately removed, and the vapor-gas nuxt is passed 
into a St p e rae king zone into which anotlu r portion of the 
original non oxidi/ing gas and steam nuxt is also intro- 
diued at a temp su^iieiit to eflict substantial cracking 
of the vapnii/ed nil \ substantially iinifoim temp is 
niaintaimil ihioughout tlu cracking zone and low b p 
mate rial is neovmd tiom tlu cracked products App is 
deserilM d 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils I dwarcl H Pick (to 
Stand ird (hi IXvclopnunt Co ) IJ S 1,934,507, Oct 
>1 C hi is passi d m a eonlmuous sin am through a heating 
/oiii such IS a heaticl pipe coil 'ind thinee inii> an en- 
larged cricking /one x^lurt the temp inel prissun are 
legiilitid to inaintim the oil 111 a houiogcmous gaseous 
stiti \ piissuie IS ninnitainid in tlu luating /one 
cr|iiil to that m the one king zone plus Ihi frictional 
ptissuie drop due to the passagf of the oil through tlu 
luating /rmi . and the prissure in thi Hacking zone and 
the rate of heating m tlu heating zuiu are suflieieutly 
higii to msuri a hnmogiiuoiis stale of the oil at any eross 
M ( tion of the hi at mg and i r u king /oiu , and tlu n suiting 
cricked oil is i rae liona ted App is deserilied Ci C A 
27. 4IM)7 

Crackmg hydrocarbon oils Claude AV Watson (to 
lexis Co ) I S 1,9 >4, ’>74, Nov 7 A apors fri»in oil 
iriekint, iiniUt pressuie ite looltd to i fleet partul con- 
dciisatioii ind flu le suiting cooled fluids (still at an 
< le vail cl ti nip ) m passed to a m p polvnii n/ing cliaintier 
ill whuh lliey ate digested midir stipe 1 itni pressure* 
wliih hot to (fleet polynu n/ation and stabilization, 
lesulting prodiiels m ixpandid into a fr lelionating 
towel m which ti lelum ition is eondmted under nduced 
pre*‘Siiri to lorni a \apor tr u tion and a reflux condensate , 
heat IS supplied to re boil tlu ri flux condensate and the 
V ipoi traction is eondmsid to foim i final stabili/id dis- 
till itc App isdisenbid Cf C A 27,5180 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils I tank II bclson (to Stand- 
ud (hi Devilopnu lit (^o ) U S 1,9 > 1 , 049 , Nov 7 
Oil IS siihuelcd to optmunii temp and picssiin condi 
lions fox eraikiiig in in i longated narrow heating zone 
such as a he ttiiig coil and is digested in an inlarged di 
ge sting zone to prodiiu elliLunt cracking Ihe digested 
oil IS thsehirged into a vapor sepg zoiii and sepd into 
liquid and v ipor frictions, the* vap ir is sepd into a 
pluiahtv of eoudensite fractions in a frartioiiating zone, 
and tlu sepd eondeiisiti frictions, while isolated fxom 
eaih otliei 111(1 from the cliirging oil, are subjieted to 
optmumi eoiiditioTis of temp under piessurc 111 nide- 
peiide nl nai row luating zones such as hi atmg c oils and the 
heated fractions axe disehirged into tlic enlarged digesting 
zone III such nianiiir as to digest a lighter Iraclton for a 
longer time than a heavier fxaetioii, and tlxe digested 
fi actions an discharged into the ••epg zoni App is 
described 

Crackmg hydrocarbon oils hdwui F Nelson (to 
Universal (hi Prodiiets Co ) US 1,934,874, Nov 14 
Oil IS heated to a tracking temp m an elongated heating 
eoil and is thenee deltvind to the upper portion of a 
verticalU elongated reaetum ehamber from the lower end 
of which liquid and vapors arc n moved at such a rate 
th it no substantial ai cumulation of liquid occurs, thence 
passe d to a low-pressure distn zone whi rt vaporization of 
unvapoiized oil occurs, vai>ors an liberated from the 
oil 111 thi upper portion of the ehamlH.r and the down- 
ward flow of liquid oil thnnigh the cliamlnr is eonflned 
to an area sufhcuntly mall us to provide a velcKily pre- 
venting coke forniaftion App is described 
Cradling hydrocarbon hqutds and solids Gustav 
Bglofl (to Universal Oil Hrocliiets Co ) IJ S 1,9 44,847, 
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Nov. 14. For producing liquid products of low b. p., 
a mass of hydrocarixm solids such as coal is maintained 
in an enlarged zone; a body of hydrocarbon liquids such 
as gas oil or fuel oil is maintained under cracking conditions 
of temp, and pressure in an independent enlarged zone and 
vapors from the* latter are passed through the hydro- 
ear!)^ solids, to distil certain portums and di>ssolve other 
tKirtkins; resulting coiimiingled vaiK>rs arc condensed, 
with reflux of heavier fractions which are united with 
dissolved inati'rial and sul)j(*cti‘d to further cracking in 
the second -mentioned enlargi*d zone. App. is described. 

Cracking hydrocarbons. Soc. dcs earburunts syn- 
thetiques. Kr. 41.010, Keb. Ifi, J9;W. Addii. to 007,1,V>. 
Hc'avy hydrorarlxins and stalilc org. residues are trans- 
iornied to light hydr<K'urlK)ns by beating tlicm in the 
prest*nce of II at 'UK) /KW)** and at a pressure above 00 kg. 
per sq. cm. and using as catalysts Si, Te or their dcrivs., 
either alone or as.sociated with hydrogenating catal 3 rsts. 

Cracking oils. 'I'exaco Dcvelopiiiait (^rp. Bril. 
:W(i,r»I7, Aug. 10, U).3U. Crude oils are eonverted into 
oils of low t). p. by cracking a cundensate fornit^d as 
relluv ill a fractionating tower by passing it through pifies 
and the inner coil of a furnace to reaction towers niaiii- 
tfliiied iind(*r pressure from which tin* liquid pnMlucts 
arc led oiT without aecuinulatioii while tlie vajiors pass 
through a line to the outer coil of tlu* fiiniaco where they 
are heated to lOOO^F. and then passi'd through a line 
to u see. reaction zone from whii'h ^so the liquid prudiu'ts 
are removed as quickly as they aio formed and where the 
erackc'd products are mixed willi the crude stock. 'I'he 
vapors formed pass through a pipe to the Iractioiiutirig 
lower wliere they are fractionated to give a iimil product, 
which is passed through ccMilers to a receiver, and a con- 
deiwitc which colh'cls at the bottom of the tower and is 
usttl us tlic cracking stock. Part of this condiiisatc may 
!)<■ supplied to the see. reaction /one (a towei). The 
liquid products from the; reaction towers ami the si*c\ 
reaction //rtie are iiusli(*d into a lower and the vapois 
pioduccd arc passcsl through a cooler and pipt into the 
fractioiialiiiK towir. Cf. C\ A 27, 1.500. 

Oil cracking. Norinati II. Uansle.ul Ho Jt iikiti^ 
Petroleum Prwess Co.). U. S. ldK14,()04, No\ 7 In 
crackiu^ a heaviti oil sucIi as a peli oleum oil fot tin 
production ol gasoline, etc., by a process in wlucli a poi- 
tion of the heavier hydrcK'arlKin oil umleigouig Hacking 
in ail enlarged cr.tcking /one i-» iioriiiallv witlultawn 
thiough one of a pluialily of outlets, a portion of tin 
heavier liydroc'nrbon oil is also withdiawii throiigli aiiotlier 
outlet, as the flow clmiinislies in the first-mentioned outlet 
because of clogging; suliscciiuiitlv, the iiormal withdiawal 
ol oil through the first-iiientioned outlet is interrupted, 
and, during tlie interruption, hyilrot'arbon oil is foreul 
through the fir.st-mciitioiied outlet in reverse flow, to re 
move uecuiiiulated deposits. App. is desiTibed. Cf. C. A 
28, 308. 

Pressure cylinders suitable for use in oil cracking 
apparatus, etc. Smie Heriiianson and Orrin 10. Audriis 
( to A. O. Smith Corp.) . U. S. 1 ,031,004, Nov. 7 Various 
details are desi*iibed relating to tlie iiianuf. of cvliiideis 
from a thit'k metal t»latc such as ferrous metal with :i lint i 
such as a Cr alloy and with deposition of corrosmii rt- 
sistant alloy metal by an dec. arc at the edges of the 
liner and seam of tbt plate tdges. U. S. 1,0.31,005 lelates 
to a somewhat similar plots ss of making lined nozzles 
suitable for use in t>ilH*taLkiiig afip. 

Hydrocarbon oil production by condensation of un 
saturated cyclic hydrocarbons together with gaseous 
olefins. Fritz lltjftiiaim atnl Carl Wulff (to I. O. Fut- 
benind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,033,134, Del. 31. Condensation 
of itiat(*rials such as nuphUialene and C>H 4 is alTecU'd in 
the presence of a II halide such as HCl and of ’a B halide 
such as B diloride at a temp td 300" tir lower. An ar- 
rangement of app. is desL'nbed, and mtincrtms examples 
are given. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Wn^ b- f>oinor> (to 
Standard Oil J)evelopiiieiil Co.). V S. I,0.33,10S, Otl. 
31 . ()il is subjected to conversion letups, in u lieatiug and 
coiiversiini zone such as a pific system under at least fit) 


atm. pressure in the presence of fl; resultiiif hot products 
are transferred directly to a vaporizuig and fractionating 
/one, reflux condensate from which is separately witli- 
drawn and distd. to remove light fractioas from it. The 
residue from this distn. is then returned directly to the 
heating and convc*rting zone. Numerous details of app 
armugement are descritied. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Wm. L. Gomory (to 
Standard Oil ITevclopment Co.). U. S. 1,834»0M, Nov 
7. Oil is subjc*cted to distn. in a sep. distg. zone without 
Nulxstantiol deoompn.; the vapors are discharged into » 
vaporizing zone, and the distn. residue is subjected to 
cracking (*onditions of temp, and time in a heating ami 
cHinviTsioii zone in the presence of H under over 50 atm 
pressure; resulting products are discharged into tin 
vaixirizing zone and lower-boiling fractions are sepd 
.^pp. is desc*ril)cd. 

Desulfurizing hydrocarbon oils, jacque C. Mornli 
(to Universal Oil Products Co.) . (J. S. 1,933,748, Nov. '# 
Oils such as ‘"cracked distillates** cootg. uii.satd. hydio 
c-arbous and S are tn'atf*d at an elevated temp. wUi .< 
gaseous N oxide dild. with an inert gas such as N or C( >• 
and the oil is subsequently treated with HsS 04 . Cl 
C\ A. 28,312. 

Hydrogen treatment of hydrocarbon oils. Edwin | 
rH>hr (to Stundard-l. O. Co.). U. S. 1,933,107, Oct. 3J 
Oil such as heavy naphtha is passed through a reactiini 
zone such as a heak^d coil at a temp, of about 37()-44(i 
while under a H pressure of at least 20 atm., with an <mI 
supply rale below about 1..5 volumes per hr. of reartum 
space contg. a sulfnclive catalyst such as ZnO, Mgt), 
CaO or Ai]|(>i and with use of u H volume of at least AOmm 
cti. ft. per bbl. of oil. Part of the oil is thus coiiveit^il 
into an oil siii table for illuminating purposes, and part is 
unsuitable for such use. The 2 parts are sepd. (suitably lU 
list* of a 1 nibble plate tower) and the part unsuitablr Im 
illuinhiating purposes is passed through a sceond reaetitm 
zom cfiutg. a second sulfaetive catalyst under ll pwssiin 
sdxive 20 atm. at a temp, almve 480", Uie oil rati* lieiiig 
alnoi l.fi volumes per hr. per voliiiue of reaction si>.m 
and the volume of H lx*ing approx. 1000-4000 cu. ft. pu 
bbl. ol oil, tlius producing a product of low b. p. and gond 
aiili detoiiatioTi properties. App. is described. 

Exothermic hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils . Ala rn tn 
\V. Hoyei (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. »S. 1,034, 0.p|, 
Nov. 7. In Uie catalytic hydrogenation of oils sncli .r 
g.is oil or kerosene, a stream of i>rehcatcd oil and H is pas d 
continuously longitudinally through one portion oi a 
catalytic mass in one direi'tion and then tlirough an 
adiacvnt iNirtioii of the catalyst in the oppositi* direction 
Till* entire mass of catalyst is maintained at a reaHinn 
temp, .solely by the cxotlicrmic heat of the reaction .nul 
rapid inti*rchange of heal is effected !)etwecu the adiac t iit 
streams flowing in opposite directions. App. is desi'nlud 

Fraotionating hydrocarbon vaiAirs. Daniel E. Stnus 
(to Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,931, ml, 
Nov. 7. Hydrocarixm va]K>rs arc passed through n zom 
111 which heavier constituents of the vapors are condeiisi d . 
uiieotidetuscd vaiMirs are witlidrawii froin the upper p'»r 
twin of the zone (which may be in the form of a btihhl' 
lowi r) and accumulated condensate is withdrawn from .»n 
iiiterinediate |>ortioii of the zone, reheated to a const 
temp, and re tumid to the lower portion of the /"iif 
.it a const, rate. The withdrawn vapors are coiideiisid 
and a t’ortion of such cotitleiised vapor Is returned to Ah 
tractiouating zone as reflux under coiitml in accord vrith 
accumulated eoiulcnsate. App*4s described. 

Refining hydrocarbon vapors. Arthur G. Connolly (tn 
irniversol Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,934,967, Nov H 
Various details of app. aud operation are ^scribed lor 
tn*ating vatxirs such as those of cracked distillates with a 
solid I'lltering iiiaterial such as fuller’s earth which is al'" 
<*ontaeted with a washing liquid such as a hydrocai i>oii 
liiHtillate. U. S. 1,931,968 also di*8cribes app. and pro< 
ccduTc for contficliug hydrocarbon vapi^ such as Uiom o 
cmcked motor liicl with a ixdyitieriziiig agent sin h •i'* 
fuller’s t*arth. 
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FnuttiQOitliig lowtr and ataooiaftod amiatua for ' 
treatiiig bydrooarbon oila. Edward C. D^Yarmett (to 
l.ractionator Co.). U. S. I,0d2,514» Oct. 31. Stnictoral 
and mecb. details are deacrib^» of an app. provided 
with a rotatini^ shaft on which centrifuging blades and 
liisks are mounted. 

Destruetlve hydrogenation of hydroearbon oila. James 
M Jennings (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. l»933,60d, 

( )ct. 31 . In hydrogenating oils under pressure above 20 . 
atin. and at temps, above 400® in the presence of a sulf- ’ 
utive catalyst, the reaction products are maintained in 
(I intact with a packed mass of catalytic iiiaterial (such 
IS one con1«. oxides of Cr, and Zn) which promotes 
hydrogenation, during substantially the entire time 
until the temp, of ttlie products is below that at which 
(Ueoiiipii. would occur in tlie absetice of a hydrogenating 
< d i uly tic tnateiial . App . is desccibcd . 

Destructive hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils to : 
produce lubricating oil. Edgar Clark (to Stundord- 
1 O. Co.). U. S. 1,934,037, Nov. 7. From a lower- 
>:Tade oil there is sepd. a fraction having a Saylxilt vis- 
nisiiy at 99" not iiiore than 30 sec. greab^r than the 
Msiosily of the desired product, and this fraction is sub- 
luted to the action of H at a temp, of utmut 370-4.50" 
mult r over 20 atm. pres.surc until at least .5^, but not more 
til 111 20' o of the fraction is converted into hydrcKurbons 
,)t low b. p.; a lubricating fraction of the desired vis- ' 
, iiMtv IS recovered from the proiluct. , App. is described 
Destructive hydrogenation of oil. ‘Roln'rt P. kiissell 
1,1 vStaiidard-I. G. Co.). IT. S. 1,9.31,09.3, Nov. 7. 
In tilt destnirtivo hydrogenation of oil such as gas oil or 
k« insi ne at temps, above 480" and under jircssures alxive 
>11 itin., a iiiixt. of oil and gas rich in free II is iiassed 
tlnougli a bed of solid catalyst arranged tn a relativelv 
4iorl path of fltiw and with a n'latively exteiukd sectional , 
111 .1 at right angles to the direction of How (the inlnKluc- 
tioii ot the oil and gas into the catalytic material Ikmur 
ih((t(d through a large no. of inlets subsUintially uni- 
Ion iil> spsu'ed, and products being edueted through a 
lni,« no. of exits unifoiinly spaced). Various details of 
I PI I and operation are descnlH'd 
Destructive hydrogenation I'iile l^'nter Oil C<i. Brit. 

M July 11, 1933. Oas oil or other petroleum frae- 
li ,ns .ire treated at above .500" luider about fit) atm.' 
pK'isiin with gases contg. H, c. g., coke-oven gas, for 
IK 1i .1 time, r. g , 0 .5 hr., that a large yield of gas oil 
lilt ibh tor etiriehing blue watrr gas is obtained while (he 
lutiiul ptochuts consist iiiamiy of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

I Ik process iiiuy be conducted in a closed vessel or pipe 
bll and in the prehtMicc of a hydrogenating catalyst. 
Destructive hydrogenation. PrcK'essco Ltd. Brit. 
'‘••.IW15, July 17, 1933. Carlnmaceous residues obtained 
111 (lu destructive hydrogeimthin of oils are tnmted 
will] Miperheated sUmii at high temps, with the forina- 
iKui ut gases contg. l^and CO- which are used as the 
liMiiogtiiatmg gases for the destructive hydrogenation 
u.u tioii 31ie latter comprises a multi-stage cyclic proc- 
1 ' iindir varying conditions of temp, and pressure, the 
\.ip«>is and gases fnmi 1 stage liciiig recycled to another 
4ciiM App. is described. 

bight hydrocarbon products by destructive hydrogena- 
tion of heavier hydrowbon oils. Robert T. Haslam (to 
Muulird-I. O. Co.). 11. S. 1,934,(M12, Nov. 7. Light 
Inflnuarbon products ot goo<l antidetonation properties 
siiit.it il( Ifir use as motor fuels are prepd. from heavier 
“il Mi, It is gas oil or kenisene by preheating the oil in 
till til).iTiei of hydrogenation catalysts, to a temp, of 
alionf 112.5-430® and then bringing the preheated oil into 
loiit.K t with an active hydrogenatum catalyst in the pres- 
,)f tri-e H and under ewer 20 atm. pressure, thus com- 
puting vaporisation of the oil and raising the temp, of the 
vapor to a temp, of above 480® for a sufficient reacrion 
brni soKly by the exothermic heat of reaction. App. Is 
•U aiit,u| 

lion cracking catalytic hydrogenation of hydrocaibon 
nmtenal Haiis Kaffer. U. 8. 1,9:^3,435, Oct. 31. In 
‘vnroguuting materials such as crude napixthalene or 
i«>\\ iniip tar benzene with H under at least 20 atm. 


pressure and at temps, of about 350-425®, there is used, 
as a catalyst, the undSstiUable residue, inaol. in org. sol- 
vents and not attackable by H, which remains when coal 
is subjected to splitting hydrogenation in the pveseivc^ 
of H under pressure. 

Apparatus for distilling hydrocarbon or other liquids. 
Earnest K. Skinner. U. S. 1,932,712, Oct. 31. Various 
structural details are d<^*ribed of an app. suitable for 
cracking hydnxrarbons. 

Apparatus for producing a hydrocarbon and metallic 
aol. Janies C. Aniold. U. 8. 1,933,836, Nov. 7. Various 
details are described of an app. for use of a high -frequency 
elec, cuireiit for dispervsing Pb in hydrocariKin fuels in 
order to form a iion-detoiiating product. 

Liquefiable aromatic hydrocarbons from hydrocarbon 
gases such as cracked still gas or coke-oven gas. Gustav 
Egloil (to Universal Oil i^oducts Co.). U. S. 1,933,845, 
No. 7. The gas is subjected to conversion conditions of 
temp, and pressure in a heating zone sudi as a heating 
coil and the conversion reactam is then isixnediatcly 
chiH^kcd liy mtroducmg a cooling oil into direct and inti- 
mate contact witli the heated gas; the resultant mixt- Is 
passiKl to a stabilizing zone such as a vertical drum in 
which a temp, gradient is maintained from top to bottom 
to produce a rectifying effect on the gastss and vapors; 
coud(*tisible reaction pr^ucts are sepd. from those which 
are iucondensible in this zone ajpd the gases and liquids 
are withdrawn, resp., from tlic top and bottom of the 
stabilizing zone. Am>* is described. 

Rotary drill for taking samples of materials such as of 
formations in drilling oil wells. Rc‘dus D. Dodds (to 
George J. Barrett and S. Robichaux). U. S. reissue 
18,97.5, (>ct. 24. A reissue of original pat. No. 1,295,134. 
Mech. details. 

Furnace setting, etc., for heat treatment of mineral 
oils in pipe systems, etc. Win. G. Leamon. U. S. 
1,933,020, Oct. 31. Various structural and operative 
details arc ck^si'ritx^d. 

Continuous distillation system for mineral oils, etc. 
I. O. Karbemnd. A.-G. (Martin MuUer-Cutiradi, Wilhelm 
Siiumat and Erhard Wilhg, iiiventiirh) . Ger. 586,436, 
Ocl.21, 1933. 

Apparatus for distillation of oils such as in vacuum 
distUlation. John K. Schulze (to Red River Refining 
Co.). U. 8. 1,934,150, Nov. 7. Various structural and 
operative detail*: are described of an app. adapted for use 
witli sU*ain and vacuum. 

Apparatus for the cataMic treatment of ‘'cracked'* 
distulate vapors. The Gray Proccssi^s Corp. Ger 
577,926, June 7, 1933. 

Use of activated carbon for selective separation of 
hydrogen freun hydrocarbons. Warren K. Lewis (to 
Standard Oil Diwelopment Co.). U. S. 1,934,075, Nov. 
7. For increasing (he selective absorbent capacity of 
the acti vail'd C used, a mixed gas tmder treatment is 
cinitaeted with the activated C under a pre^re sub- 
stantially greater than atm. prcs.sure and a gas rich in H is 
obtained. App. is described. 

Tube and diell heat-exchange appazatus suitable for 
use with oil stills, etc. Ralph M. Bwartz and Carl 8. 
Reed (Swartz to Superheater Co.). U. S. 1,935,066, 
Nov . 14 . Structural features . 

Treating add sludge from oil reflating. Stanidaw Pilat 
and Jarodaw Sereda. U. S. 1,933,070, Oct. 31. A treat- 
ment of add sludge such as is obtained as a waste product 
in the refining, witli HsS 04 , of mineral, vegetable or 
animal oils or distn. products of coal and bituminous 
slate, for obtaining sulfonic adds and sulfonates from the 
dudge, involves neutndizing of the crude add dudge by 
* introdudhg it into a dudge consisting of derive, ox alk. 
earth metals and water (such as an aq. lime sludge) 
capable of reacting to form alk. earth metal sulfonates 
from the sulfonic adds in the add dudge, followed by 
treatment of the resulting pptd. sulfonates, togetlier 
with resinous and asphaltic cominments of the add dudgi* 
and mineral salts, with an aq. soln. of an alkali metal 
carbonate to form an &q. soln. of alkali metal sulfonates 
from which the latter can be Isolated. 
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Cokbig heavy oil stocks. Arnold C. Votmch and 1 
Horace K. Rogers (to Sinclair Refining Co.). U. S. 

1 ,9H5,()fi7, Nov. 14. The interior of tlie coking receptacle 
i!^ covered with a frangible niaterial such as a fireclay 
and water glass mixt. and aftc*r the material undergoing 
coking has been coked by contacting it with a hot gaseous 
material the frangible lining of the receptacle is fractured 
to permit removal of the coke en bloc from the receptacle. 
App. is described. 

Motor fuel. I. O. r'arbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 749,ft4;i, 
July 21b ll)*Ti. luiels eotitg. unsatd. hydrocarbons or 
org. S or O eonipds. arc siilmiitti'd to a refining hydrr>- 
genation uiidcT pressure and then to a theriiial dehydro- 
genation treatment at -ITjO filM)". A product with good 
anti-kiKH'k properties is obtained. 

Diesel fuel. James H. Soutlicoinbe and (fcnn Lubri- 
cants Ltd. Hnt. :‘11)(),427, Aug. 2, llKW. Fuel tor Diestd- 
type engines consists of a light Diesel oil with iip to 2% 
of an org. acid eoiitg. at least M C atoms added to obtain 
improved lubrication of tlie pistons and cylinders. Naph- 
thenic acids and higher fatly acids are specified, g., 
a kg. of II .‘10:70 mixt. of oleic acid and lubricating oil or 1 
kg. of oleic acid to TiOO kg. of O.K petroleum Diesel oil. 

Gasoline -like products from gases of the ethylene 
series. Cary R. Wagner (to Pure DU Co.). S. 1 
SllO, Nov. 14. Oases such as those from vaimr phasc- 
oU conversion and whiiji may comprise C 2 H 4 , CxHn and 
CiHn are passed over a catalyst comprising a metallic 
halide such as chloride of Al, Ni, i‘V or Ti or Alllra a 
temps, of about 17.^> .*17.0" and under a pressure of (i(M) 
1.0(H) lb. per sq. in. Cf. C. A . 27, 4:UM). 

Utilizing heavy fuels such as petroleum in automobile 
engines. Rene Dpiietdieim (to Societe anon. Le CarlMitie) . 
U. S. l,9.‘{l,S7.0, Oct. 21. All atisiliary charge of tlie 
hcavv fuel is contacted with a heated caialy/.ing substance 
such as activateii carbon so that it may be decoinposi‘d to 
form ail easily starting mixt. hAhanst gases are led from 
the burned starting mixt. around a second mass of cata- 
lyzing siilistancc to heat the latter and thctiiain charge of 
heavy fuel is decompd by this second heated catalyst 
and the dceonipn. tirodiiets are mixed with air for ofieration 
of the engine. App. is described. 

Removing traces of halides from synthetic oils. ImI- 
ward M. Jolly and Charles C Swoopi* (to Standard Dil 
Development Co.). U. S. l,0(iS, Nov. 7. Liipiid oil 
siieh as is prodiicc'd by the coiidensutioii ol “cliloro- 
paraniir* with AlCl^ and which contains a hulide is treated 
with a reactive metal such as Na in a liquid or molten 
eondition at a temp, (suitably about KiO") ImIow the dr- 
eoiiipn. temp, of the oil. 

Removal of sulfur compounds from crude aliphatic 
saturated hydrocarbon materials such as crude oil. gas oil 
or gasoline. Fricdrirh W. Giithke (to 1. O. F'artK*nind. 
A. -('».). IJ. S. 1 ,?);j2,:i()9, Dot. 24. Crude material, 
particularly that having a b. p. up to ISO", is treated with 
TI under 1 10 atm. pressure and at a temp, of aliont 200- 
;T00“ ill the jireseiicc of a catalyst contg. an added sulfide 
of a metal of groups (> to S of the periodic system (under 
conditions such as to avoid cracking, polymerization and 
hydrogenation of the hydrocarlmii material itself). 

Absorption apparatus suitable for use in determination 
of sulfur and halogens in combustible substances such as 
naphtha products, etc. Wolfgang Grotc and Heinz 
Rrckeler (to Jenaer Glasw'crk Schott & Gen.). U. S. 

1 ,\)31 ,89r*, Oct. 24 . Stnietuial details. 

Lining vessels for holding oil. Gustav lilgloflf and 
Charles D. LoiMy, Jr. (to Universal Oil I’roducts Co.). 
U. S. l,932,72t‘». Oi‘t. in. A layer of Al is attached to the 
inner .surface of a ve.ssel such as a retort or still grhich may 
l>e formed of steel, liy a plastic material such as pilch and 
an inner lining of cementitious corrosion -re.sistiiig niaterial 
such as a ganistcr lining mixt. is placed c»ver the Al. 

Removing wax from wax -bearing oils. John V. Mil- 
chell-RolKTts (to Texas Co.). V, Nuv. 7. 

A hydroc'arlxm fliHvnlating or sc'cding agent such as a 
small proportion of ‘‘filU^r aid'* m udde^d to the oil; the 
treated oil is chilled to congeal the wax ; a diaioiiiaeeoiis 


* 'filter aid" is then added in a larger proportion and the 
wax and the filter aid are sepd. from the oil. 

Lubricating oil. Wm. O. Stevens (to Anti Hot Box 
Co.). U. S. reissue IK, 988, Nov. 7. A reissue of original 
pat. No. 1,798,310 (C, A. 25, 2559). 

Lubricating oil. Benjamin Gallsworthy (to Texas 
Cn.). U. S. 1,932,381, (X*t. 24. For producing a lubri- 
cating oil having an acid value of less than 0.6%, oxidized 
paraffin wax is tVeated with fuller's earth while maintaining 
it at a temp, sunicieiit to keep it in the liquid state, to 
mluce its acid value, and the treated wax is mixed witli 
lubricating-oil stexX in the proportion of 1 5%. Cl 
C. .4 . 27, 5631 . 

Lubricating oils. Robert T. Haslam (to Stuiidard-I. (; 
Co.). U. S. 1,934,003, N<iv. 7. Hc^vy hydroi'arlxiii uiK 
an* subjected to the action of a gas rich in free II at temps 
of 4(K)-430® under over 50 atm. prt'ssurc for a limited tiim 
so that an appreciable but restricted quantity of low 
boiling hydrcK'arboiiit i.s formed. The treatna^nt witli H 
is conducted in 2 si*p. /.ones, heavier lubricating fractions 
are removed from the products of the first zone, and onl\ 
the lighter lubricating fractions an* passed to the .second 
zone. App. is describi*d. 

Lubricating oils. Jean Grosso and Daniel Perrki 
Fr. 749,731, July 28, 1933. Impurities are eliminated 
from u.st*d or fresh oils by bringing the visi'osity of the ml 
to so low a value that the mol. attraction between the ml 
and the inipiirities falls txdow the attraction between an 
ab.sorlx*nt of suita’fde nature and tin* impurities, thi 
adsorbemt being added after the viscosity is lowered. 

Petroleum lubricating oils. JCdgar M. Clark (to 
Standard-!. G. Co.). 1). S. 1,933,047, Oct. 31. I'or 

producing higher grade lubricating oils of increastd 
viscosity index in relaliv(*1y large yields from lower grail\ 
ix'troleiim, the oil is subjected to the action of II in tlx 
presence of S inscMisilive catalysts at temps, of about 37o 
450'* under a pressure above 25 atm. (the ihiration oi tin 
operation being limiied so that a sulistantial (luaiititv nl 
naphtha, less than 20Vr of the oil fid, is produeed). App 
is dc.scribe(l. 

Lubricating oil treatment. CVurhnid U. H. Davis ito 
Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,934,043, N<o 
7. An activated material prejul. from petrolatum .mil 
AlCL is mixed and healerl with liiliricatuig oil for a pro 
longed piriod (suitably atioiil 3 hrs.), aiirl, uflei cooIiiik, 
excess petrolatum and the hIuiiiiuous sludge are siptl 
This treatment serves to impiove the "visi-osilv index ' 
of tin* oil . 

Lubricant of good penetrating properties . Sa mui’l Cu 1 m it 
(to Polygon Prodiiets Co.). D. S. 1,935,588, Nov. II 
vSi e Brit . 3fi9, 197 IC\A, 27. 2295) . 

Lubricants. Yaeco S. A. !«'. Brit. 395,807, luly jr, 
1933. Addii. to 371, (il3 (C. A. 27, 3813). Muid liilm- 
cants of iiicreasefl thermal eond. and especially suitf*d 
the cylinders of internal -combustion engines are pupil 
by dissolving a metal soap and an NMj soap in 1 or iiioi« 
vegetable oils aiul coinbiiiiiig the soln. with 1 or iimn 
mineral oils. Thus NJ 14 oleate 1, NH 4 stearate 1, t.'ii 
oleate 0.25, a vegetable oil mixt., e. g , of equal wts. i>l 
olive, peanut and soy-bean oils, 7.75t and mineral ml 
90 lb. are used. Cf. C. A . 27. 4391 . 

Lubricants. George M. Maveiick (to Standard (^il 
Development Co.). Brit. 390,147, Aug. 3, 1933. Heiiw 
lubricants for tninsmission and difTereiitial gears, i*ti 1 
comprise a heavy hydnx'urbon oil having a f^yholt 
visi'ositv alxivc 95 see. at 210‘’F. and a minor proixittimi 
of a heavy unctuous synthetic product prc|)d. by con- 
densing with themselves or ot^r substances aliphalu 
hydrocarlx)ris of mol. wt. 170 or more and contg. 13.5 
15.0 parts of H for each 1(K) C. Less than 1 to nion* 
than 20% of condensation product may be usi‘d and tin 
oils may contain metallic soaps, e. g., Pb, Na ami Al 
stearates or oleates. Suitable synthetics are obtained l»v 
eondensiiig Cmlig or Cello or aromatic gas oil on chlorinated 
paraffin wax or by polymerizing dehydrogenated paianin 
wax in tlie presence of AlCL. 

Lubricants. I. G. Parhenind. A.-Ci. Fr. 749, ‘it-. 
Aug. 1, 1933. Lubricants or pnxlticls to lx* used as uddns* 
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lu lubricants are made by submitting soft or hvd parafTm i maining as a residue after the distn. of lubricating oils in a 
or a niixt. thereof or substances contg. appreciable amts, lubricating oil distn. proci'ss adapted to form soaps, is 
of such waxes to a treatment with dark elec, discharges, heated wiQi added water under sidhcient pressure to pre- 

prcferably elec, discharges of high frequency, taking care vent boiling and to sep. the asplialt from impurities 

that a final product exempt from or poor in wft and hard associated with it, without destroying the Na soaps 

paraffin and middle oil is obtained. As starting materials contauied in tlie impurities; cooling is effected under 

•’oiiipds. composed for the greater part of waxy paraffin sufficient pressure to prevent lM)iling with resultant re- 

iiydrocarljoiis having an average mol. *wt. above 3(K), entry of the sepd. constituents into emulsion, solii, or 

|in*k*rably 360, or dcrivs. of tliesc hydrocarlions niay he ^ dispersion stage, and tlie asphalt and sepd. impuritii's 

eontg. soaps adapted to yield water-insol. org. acids an* 
Filters for lubricating systems. S. F. Bowser & Co., si>gregatcd. 

Inc. Brit. 390,257, Aug. 3, 1933. Oil is drawn from the Blending wood pitch with fatty acid pitch. Umis J. 

sump of an engine-lubricating system by a pump and part Figg, Jr. (to hAstnian Kodak Co.). O. S. 1,933,790, 

passi'd through a line filter and returned direct to the sump Nov. 7. A stable, viscous, homogeneous inixt. suitable 

while the rest is passed through a coarse filter and hence for blending with gilsonitc is prepd. by heating a wood 

to the parts to be lubricated from which it returns to the pilch with a fatty acid piU'li of approx, the same flow point, 

sump. The filters are (iescrihed:-* Separating oxygenated components from pine oil. 

Asphalt emulsion. Kenneth Taylor (to Standard Oil 3 Irvin W. Humphrey (to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. 

Co. of liid.). IJ. S. 1,932,048, Ocl. 31. An aq. coned. 1,932, 18i3, Ot*t. 24. For the sepn. of components such 

asplialt emulsion which can be dild. witli hard water as Ixirneol and fenchyl ale., pine oil is subjected to the 

without si'pn. and which is iiot broken by wide teiiq). action of a noii-acidic sut>.stance .such us iodine, fuller’s 

\ arvitioiis comprises asphalt dispcrsi'd in a small amount earth or activated carbon which will selectively chemically 

of water by means of an emulsifier such as green acid soap dehydrate tlie tertiary ales, present; products of de- 

together with a farinaceous protein material such as hydration are removed and the residual pine oil is then 

lOin-Rlutcn meal or soy-ln'un meal. fractionated. Cf. C. A» 27, 5756. 

Asphalt and fatty acids from mineral-oil-still bottoms. Oven and associated apparatua for making charcoal 
Harry h'. Aiigstadt (to Sun Oil Co.). U. S. 1,931,880, ^ sticks or pencils. Irving A. HiUtberg (to American Art- 

iii t. 24. Impure soapH'ontg. asphaltic material, re- Cliar, Inc.). U. S. 1,933,141, Oct. 31. 
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Cellulose acetate or viscose ^eets? Johann Kggert. 
\ilrnccUuhne A, 102 4(1933); cf. i\ A. 27, 6184.— A cost 
stmlv. M. Synimcs 

Belignification of wood with gaseous chlorine. F. 
Komarov. Bumazhmya Prom. 12, No, 6, 9 24(1933). - 
I ah. rxpfs. in the -iepn. of cellulose by (leligiiificatioii of 
wood with gaseous Cl led to the following eonclmstoiis: 

I lie il« gree of clelignificalion depends to a certain extent 
oil Hie quantity of C'l used. A conipleic dclignificatioii 
'III lie uccotiiplished only by iiiU*rniitU‘nt chlorination and , 
niiioxal of chlorinated ligniii by washing. 'I'he resinous 
m.itlei retards the chlorination very little, and is removed 
togelhei with chlorinated lignin by washing with alkalies. 
I'liloiination of dcresiiiifled samples showed no advantage, 
llu ('fleet of wood swelling on chlorination varies with 
(Iilliieiit kinds of trees. The yield of cellulose is dc- 
iic.'isid by deligniri(*ati(i]i of wood previously treated with 
.Hi NaOTl at 90", and is practically unaffected by such a 
ii« .itnii nt with sulfite. Aspen, })oplar, willow (00% yield 
ol et'lUilose) and spruce (tiO^'J) are more easily and coiii- 
pl' lelv deligiiificd. Birch, Iwech and especially oine are 
It ^ . easily deligiiified. In the delignification, 1 l-l.i.0% *>f 
t)lht.i constituents of wckkI, mostly carbohydrates (i>ento- 
itis), IS removed from lealy trees and 5.5-7% from coiii- 
iti'' Thirteen references. Chas. Blanc 

The bleaching of kraft pulp. J. (). Miirto. Finnish 
I'll fin anil Timber J. 193J, 757 02.— Raw cellulose is sepd. 
bom lignin by direct chloriimtiun, the chlorinated lignin 
In mg dissolved in water and dil. alkali prior to the bleach- 
ing piocess. Ill the Bergstrom -Zeiinstrom kraft pulp- 
1»1' :i( hmg Tiroi-ess a method has liecii develojied in which 
th* totiil Cl consumption has been reduced to 4-5% of 
Cl S. A. Karjala 

Pitchy substances in the edge runner screws and at 
drainage outlets of sulfate pulp plants. Hilding Berg- 
''i loin and Karl Ccderqiiist. Iva 1933 , No. 4, 94-6,— 

1 In pitchy masses consist of Ca salts of the acids in liquid 
n)siii, and CaCO#. 'lliey are formed from the sulfate 
s«i.il)s and the Ca in the water, and can cause spots in the 
l‘‘il« r. E. M. Symmes 

A printing ink and method for discharging from paper. 

I). Wells. Am, Inst, Chem. Eng,, Roanoke 
Mel ting, Dec., 1933 (preprint) 10 pp.— The increoang 


CURRAN 

demand for pa|)cr-niaking fiU'r has frequently direcU'd 
the attention of paper makers to printed paiKT as a source 
of supply. Numerous pnx'esses for the lilxTatiou and 
removal of the C black pigiucnt are known and some paper- 
making ])laDts have for a long tune .si^curcd a large portion 
of their fibrous raw materials from pai>er stock recovered 
from discarded books, pt'riodicals and other publications 
printed on paper cnniposed of cellulose fillers free from 
lignin. The use of disc'hargeable printing ink liased upon 
a pigment consisting of the Fe lake of hemateiii has now 
tieen continuous througlioiit a period of 2 years. The 
recovery of the groundwcHid paper printed with this ink 
has been taking place in large quunlilies throughout the 
past year. A new pa]HT-inaktng material has been made 
availublf', whit'h forms an iinporbiiit item in our national 
inventory of fibrous stock and the supply of .such new 
material cun be greatly increased should it become im- 
portant further to increase our national inventory of 
liaper-rnaking stocks. C. L. Mantell 

Hyclrolysis and fermentation of sawdust (Schocii, 
B^raiid) 16 . Structure of thin celluloid films (Jones) 3 . 
Esters [for softening agents for plastics contg. cellulose* 
derivs.] (Brit. pal. 395,340) 10 . Kesiti [for making glaze 
for papi*r| (Gcr. pat. 577,723) 26 . Ceramic nozzles for 
spinning rayon ( Ger . pat . 577 ,562) 19 . Moistun*-prevcnt- 
mg cc»mpn. [for paper, Cellophane] (Fr. pat. 740,013) 18 . 

Cellulose. Lotiza Eli*ktrizitutswcrke und chcmische 
Fabrikeii A.-G. (Gainpel). Swiss 162,143, Aug. 16, 
1933. A cellulose ester with a high affinity for dyes, 
particularly direct dyes, is ctbtaiued by treating cellidosi* 
witli an acctylating agent such as AcaO, in the presence of 
CHjCNCC^H. A catalyst may be present. 

Cellulb^e. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 749,636, July 25, 
1933. Nonccllulosic substances are sepd. from wood, 
straw, etc., by treating the latter with a liquid composed of 
or contg. an ale. of relatively high b. p., preferably above 
120®. The liquid may be composed of a 30-80% aq. 
soln. of a glycol, , glycerol or other di- or polyhydric ale. 

Hi gh a-cellulose from vogetable fiber such as augar- 
cane fiber, etc. Joaqtiin J. de la Roza. U. S. 1,931,676, 
Oct. 24. For producing a high-quality, low-ash product 
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of hii^ a«cd[lulooe ootitetit» material such as sugar-cane i 
fiber is treated with a cemed. aq. soln. of SOs cemtg. at 
least 12 lb. SO» per each 100 lb. of bone-dry fiber, and, 
subsequently, the fiber is treated with alkali. Cf. C. A. 
27, 4926. 

Callulosic compositiQns. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 395,- 
694, Jrdy 17, 1983. The solvent medium of a cellulosic 
compn. comprises 1 or more nrg. liquids, H2O forming at 
least 7% of total org. liquid and a liasic org. substance, 
which may be an aliphatic, aromatic or ulicyclic amine. ' 
llie amine may contain a substituent group, e. g., a HSOt, 
phosphinic or OH group, rendering it more sol. in H«0 or 
org . liquid than is the simple amine . The no . of amitio 
groups should be such as to overcome the acidity of any 
acidic groufis or, altt'riiatively, such groups may l>e present 
as salts. Me2CO or Me Et ketone are suitable solvents 
and ^ey may be mixed with non-solvents, s. g., MeOH, 
EtOH. The cellulose deriv. may Iw the acetate or ni- 3 
trate, ethylcellulosi* or other ester or cthcT. Examples of 
amines are PrlSTHs, iso-BuNHs, A111NH2, hcxylaniine, 
Et2NH, EtsN, cthauolamines, diaminopropanols, dihy<lr- 
oxypropylamiiies, hydnjxy-aniuK's obtained by reduction of 
aldehydes, ketones or alkylene oxides with 11 CN, sub- 
stitute amines such as the alkali salts of taurine, PhNH2, 
PhNHKt, hydroxyc'thylauiline, alkali s^ts of sulfanilie acid, 
quinoline, cyclohexylamine, bcnzylaminc, ethylenediamide 
of oleic, palmitic or stearic acid. etc. The basic substance ^ 
is preferably sol. in tlie compn. Its presence reduces the 
corrosive action of the compn. on app. used in the produc- 
tion of artificial filaments, films, ct('., and in the applica- 
tion of lai'quers and varnishes, 'fhey may be removed 
from the filaments, etc., or left in to reduce the tendency of 
the dyed products to fade. 

CeUulose esters. C. Brndiringer Si Socdinc O. m. b. 
H. Brit. 396,309, Aug. 3, 1933; Fr. 749,657, July 27, 
1933. Cellulose! is estorified in the presence of a catalyst 
comprising an aliphatic sulfonic ai'id which contains at 
lea.st 1 further aciclic gnnip or atom derived from an inorg. 
acid, s. g., NO2, Cl or another HSOs. These catalysts do 
not combine with the cellulose and arc completely removed 
by washing, stable primary or secondary esters being 
obtained. Among examples (1) cotton linters axe pre- 
treated in AcOTI and aeetylatcd in a inixt. of AcsC), 
methylene chloride and inethunedisulfonic acid and (2) ( 
wood pulp is pretreated with AcOH rind caused to react 
with a mixt. of AeiO, S02» Cfclls and trichlororacthaxie- 
sulfonic acid. 

Cellulose esters. C. F. Boehringer & Soc*hne O. m. b. 
H. Brit. 396,575, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 3S7,53;S 
(C. A. 27, 4671). The process of 387, is extended to 
the prepn. of esters of acids other than AcOH, esters of 
substituted acids and mixed esters, ^ong examples (1) 
cotton linters are pretreated and estcrified by means of a ^ 
mixt. of Ae20, Cell*, butyric acid, SOi and IICIO^, part of 
the SO? being evapd. as in the pnax-ss of Brit. 312,242 
( C. A . 24, 903) , and (2) cotton lintcTS are pretreaU-d with 
propionic acid and acidulated witfi a mixt. of propionic 
anhydride, ligroin, SO2 and IICIO4. In 396,657, Aug. 10, 
1933, addii. to 387,533, the proces.s of 387,533 is mcMlified 
by avoiding the use of the non-solvent and the limitation 
of the ti'iiip. to below 40°. The esterification s<}ln., after j 
neutralization of the catalyst and, if desired, addn. of 
further quantities of solvent, may be used directly foi tlie 
production of rayon, films, plastic masses, etc. In an 
example cotton linU'rs, pn^treated in AcOH, are treated 
with a mixt. of AC2O, AcOH, SO2 and IICIO4, the catalyst is 
neutralized and the product pptd. with H2O or cyclo- 
hexanol acetate 

CeUtdose esters. Kodak-Path4. Fr. 749,974. Aug. 2, 
1933. Esters are obtained in the fibrous state by esto^- s 
ing c^ulosc in a bath contg. a sufficient amt. of an ether of 
high b. p., e. g., PrtO, BU2O or AmiO, to prevent soln. of 
the ester formed. The bath may also contain a catalyst 
such as penhloric acid. Cf. C. A. 27, 1753. 

Mizea cellulose esters. Carl J. Malm and Charles E. 
Waring (to Batman Kodak Co^.). U. S. 1,933,815, 
Novr?. A partially de-esterified cellulose acylate of a 
satd. add such as partially dc-esterified cellulose acetate is 


treated with an aohsrdride of an aliphatic add (sodi as 
stearic or propionic anhydride) different from that oom- 
sponding to the acyl group alr^y present in the cellulose 
deriv. in the presence of a catalyst such as H1SO4 or 
tolucncsulfonyl chloride and an org. liquid such as toluene 
or CG4 in which the anhydride and catalyst are sol. and 
the cellulose esters in the bath are insol. 

Cellulose organtc ester compositions. Henry B. Smith 
(to Eastman Kodak Co.). U, S. 1,933,^, Nofv. 7. 
Compns. suitable for films, molded articles, etc., are formed 
of a cellulose org. ester .such as cellulose acetate togetiier 
with a plasticizer comprising the ethyl ether of ethylene 
glycol mono-glycolate or the ethyl ether of etoylene glycol 
a-hydroxyisobutyrate U. S 1,933,827 relates to the use 
of a compd. such as ethyl y-phenoxymityratc as a plasti- 
cizer with cellulose org. esters such as cellulose acetati*. 

Cellulose esters of laurlc acid Max Hagedom and 
Oorg Hingst (to I. G, Fari>cnind. A.-G.). U. S. I,9i11,- 
844, Oct. 24. The solubility of cellulose esters sudi us 
tliose of laiiric acid is inc^reased by heating the esters at a 
temp, below 260*^ (suitably about 145°) iu a liquid acid 
medium such as one contg. p3rri<linc-HCl. 

Purifying organic esters of cellulose. Camille Dreyfus 
and Geo. Schneider (to Celaiiesc Corp. of America). 
U. S. 1,933,720, Nov. 7. By sepg. finer from coarsci 
particles of materials such as cellulose acetate the coarser 
particles arc fn*cd from a substantial part of objectionable 
constituents such as^nsol. impurities. 

Decorating cellulose ester material. Wm. O. Kenyon 
and Cyril J Staud (to F^stman Kodak Co.). U. S. 
1,933,810, Nov. 7. CelUdose ester material such 
cellulose acetate contg. au org. indicator such as brotuo- 
thymol is subjected to the action of au electrostatic field 
.sia up by an a. c. of high potential, in order to produce 
color cliangcs, as in developing designs or markings. 

Printing fountain pen casings, etc. of cellulose ester ma 
terial. Emery G. Desnoyers and Herbert E. Nims (tn 
Filxffloid Corp.). U. S. 1,934,047, Nov, 7. The outci 
surface of a cure of niatcriul su(*h as cellulose acetate or 
nitrate compn. is printed with a design, treated with a 
softening agent and then unitod with a shrunk-on covering 
of transparent material such as a thin cellulose ester compn 
whic'h is heated on the core. 

Cellulose esters and ethers. British Celunesc Ltd , 
John E. Jones and David R. Johnston. Brit. 395,707, 
July 18, 1933. Cellulose org. derivs., e, g., the acctati% 
methylccllulosc, other esters and ethers, mixed esters and 
ctliers and ethcr-estcrs, arc pptd. by incor^irating with 
the soln. a precipitant in an amt. in substantial proportion 
to that n^quired to effect permanent pptn. but insufficit nt 
to cause such pptn. and Uien mechatiically mixing the soln 
with a further quantity of precipitant .so as to ppt. tin 
deriv. in finely divided form. The deriv. may be pjitd. 
from its esterificaticgi or ctherifica/ion soln. Esters may 
lx* ripefted before pptn. To insure efficient distribution of 
the precipitant and avoid local pptn. during the first 
stage spraying and stirring devices are used. In an 
example cellulose acetate in its esterification soln. contg 
AC2O, AcOH and 112804 is ripi*tied and, after neutrali/ing 
tlie H?S04, a large quantity of aq. AcOH is added ifvith 
const, agitation. The soln. is then mixed with excess of 
aq. AcOH, with stirring, to ppt. the cellulose acc'tait 
The products may be used for the manuf . of rayon, plastu 
aud other compns. 

Cellulose ethers. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 749,401, July 

24, 1933. Mixed cthei? of cellulose are prepd. by treating 
cellulose with alkylating and (or) aralkylating agents and 
by alkylene oxides, the reaction with all^lene oxides being 
carried out in the presence of Nlli or an org. base, such as 
MeNH2» McsNH nr EtiNH. 

Celliilose ethers. Henry Dreyfus. Ft; 749,534, July 

25, 1933. Hydroxy ethers of cellulose aie made by 
causing hydroxy all^lating agents such as ethylene oxide 
or propylene oxide to react on cellulose or cellulose derivs., 
In the presence of primary or secondary org. bases, e, 
MeiNH. The reaction is carried out under firessure anu 
at 80-120°. 
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CelkiloM Soe. pour I'ind. dum. k B&le. 

160»852, May 16, 1033. Adda, to 142,176 (C. A. 
25, 2288). Acetylcelluloie sol. in acetone is treated with 
( vanuric dUoride, an aromatic tertiary base being present 
IS an acid-binding agent. The product is used for making 
dims, fibers, insulators, etc. 

Cellulose derivattra. Henry Dresrfus. Fr. 749,608, 
Tilly 20, 1933. Cellulose derive, contg. eyter groups and 
iiydroxyalkyl groups, particularly acetate groups and 
li\droxyethyl groups are prepd. by causing a hydroxy- 
allylating agent suchns ethylene oacidc to act on a cellulose 
t •‘ter. 

Cellulose-derivatiye aolutiona gpd compositiona. Brit- 
ish Cclanese Ltd. Brit. 390,344, Aug. 3, 1933. Solid, 
li({uid or plastic ccnuiins. comprise a cellulose deriv. and a 
sulintiatuide of a phenol ether, llic oompn. may tic 
Tiifihled or solns. may be evainl. os4>ptd. to form arth6cial 
lilamciits, threads, yams and other textile materials or 
dims which may he used in photogi*aphy or the iiianuf. 

(jI Uminated glass. Solns. in appropriate solvent mixts. 
tiiav form the basis of lacquers and other coating conipns. 
iiid compatible resins may be added. Mixts. of the phe- 
nol ether sulfonamides with each other or with other 
plasticizers may be used. Pigments, Ullers or dyes may 
1)( incorporated. In examples a coating compn. consists 
nt cillulose acetate, anisolesulfonamide and MesCO and a 
lacquer contains in addn. a resin of the diphcnylol-ClI/) 
tvpc, ale., C«H« and diacetonu ale. i 

Solvents for cellulose derivatives, etc. Henry Dreyfus 

I I 749,788, July 29, 1933. Cyclic coiiipds. contg. 2 O 
atoms and 2 methylene groups, simple or substituted, 

I , diniethylene dioxide and dimetliyldinicthylenc di- 
lAide, arc used as solvents and softening agents for cellulose 
I'-t* IS and ethers aud natural and synthetic resins, in the 
prtpn. uf tlireads, filiiis, varnishes, lacipiers, etc. The 
( oiripds. may be made by the process of Fr. 729,41(5 (C. A » 
20. .VK)!). 

Cellulose acetate, etc. James W. McKinney (to 
Brown Co.). U. S. 1,933,070, Nov. 7. Wood pulp such 
all an ulkali-roiined pulp having an a-<*ellulose content of 
ilioiil {W/o or more is pn. treated with lactie acid before 

II I illation or the like, to “activate** the iiiatenol. 

Cellulose acetate preparation, ^muel E. Sheppard 

aid la on W. ElKTlin (to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. ^ 
l/idljol), Nov. 7. Cellulose acetati* or tlie like in powd. 
lorm has its particles provided wiUi an fdeaginous film such 
IS 1 istor oil which prevents dusting and rotams electro- 
t iiu charges. 

Transparent cellulose acetate film. James F. Walsh 
ito tilhiloid Coni.). H. S. 1,931,618, Oct. 24. A 
substitute'' comprises a reticular film such as wire 
(loLli (overed with a transparent film ix-nneable to ultia- 
Molit light and comprising cellulose act lute 100, an aro- ‘ 
nuiiu phuspliatc such as triphenyl phosphate 10 20 and an 


excess NaOH soln. of about 18% strength and contg. an 
oxidant such as a hypochlorite or peroxide at temps, above 
about 40*^; excess soln. is remov^, and the soda cellulose 
so prepd. is cooled to a temp, at wliich mercerizatson is 
efiei'ted, and the cooled mercerused product is xanthated. 

Use of ^-biphenyl benzoate as a crystallizing agent with 
cellulose organic esters such as cellulose acetate . Thomas 

Murray, Jr. aud Cyril J. Stand (to Eastman Kodak 
Co.). TI. S. 1,933,822, Nov. 7. 

Modified castor-oil product suitable for use as a soften- 
ing agent with nitrocellulose. Harold J. Barrett (to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,933,697, Nov. 7. 
By the action of heat (.suitably at a temp, of about 220^) 
the t)II groups of one equiv. of castor oil are esterified 
with 0.3 1.0 equiv. of a “polybasic" org. acid such as 
maleic acid or phtlialic anhydride which is stable under the 
reaction conditions, until a viscous oil having a viscosity of 
(56-1000 poists is produced, llic heating is discontinued 
before gelation occurs. 

Plastic compositionB. Lonra Klektrizitatswerke und 
cfaemische Pabriken A.-G. (Gampcl).. Swiss 161,620, 
Aug. 1, 1933. Objects are m^e by heating tbcnnoplastic 
cellulose derivs. to a high temp, and pressing while hot. 
Cellulose acetate is preferred. Softening agents may be 
added. 

Films Kenneth S. Low. Brit . 395,864, July 27, 1933 . 
Multi-colored films, Imnds or sheets arc obtained by 
heterogeneous coloration of aq. cellulobic solns., e. g., 
viscose or a soln. of cellulose in cupraiiinionium, thio- 
cyanate or ZnClz soil!., followed by regeneration or coagu- 
lation in known manner. Example's are given. 

Film suitable for covering caps over bottle corks. 
Joseph C. l^'ord and Kinar Olson. U. S. 1,932,617, Oct. 
31. A film is formed of a cellulose compd. such as viscose 
rendered opaque and glossy by the pptu. in it of S (which 
may be effected by reaction of Na polysulfide with Ht- 
SO4). 

Regenerated cellulose films Kalle & Co. A.-G. 
(Maximilian P. Schmidt and Julius Voss, inventors). 
Gcr. 586,021, Oct. 14, 1933. Films having a surface 
pattern are made by forcing the spinning soln. into the 
coagulating bath through a nozzle of a shape corresponding 
to the desired pattcni. 

Films or sheets. Spicers Ltd. Fr. 41,709, Mar. 29, 
1933. Addn. to 615,012 (C. il. 23, 2293). Sheets or 
films made from coinpns. contg. cellulose esters or ethers 
are rolled, immediately after ripening, in a space main- 
tained at a temp, considerably below the ripening temp. 
The reduction of temp, may be in 2 steps, by rolling fii^t 
at a temp. 8** below and then rcrolling at 22** below ripen- 
ing temp 

Apparatus for the manufacture of foils and films by wet 
or aiy methods. British Celaiicse Ltd. and Edward 
Kinsi41a. Brit. 306,424, July 21, 1933, and 396,723, 


L iti of tartaric acid such as dibutyl tertratc 10 20 parts. 

Cellulose nitroacetate higher aliphatic acid esters. 
Cvnl I Stand and Charles K. Waring (to Eastman Kodak 
Ui V. S. 1,933,828, Nov. 7. Mixed esters arc pro- 
iltnul by acylating partially acetylated cellulose with a 
liu lu t .iliphatic aeid such as stearic acid in the presence of 
u* "iiiipclliug agent*' such os rhloroacetic anhydride and 
1)11 ti iiitiating the resultant product. 

Use of benzyl ethers of trfiiydrozybenzene containing a 
free hydroxyl group as plasticizers with cellulose acetate or 
the like Li*on W. Eberlin and John J . Schmitt (to Eust- 
iiuu kodak Co.). U. S. 1,933,7M, Nov. 7. A compd. 
titii a . a mono- Of di-benzyl ether of hydroquinone or the 
lilt tiia> lie used with cdlulose acetate in the proportion 
oi about 10% or more for making films, etc. 

Cellulose a^l nitrates. eCsrril J. Stand and James T 
Hitss (to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,933,829, Nov. 7. 
A product which is suitable for films, lackers, etc*, ispro- 
«uiL(l liy acylating (suitably by use of acetic or butsme 
umyrlride) a cellulose nitrate which has bemi partially de- 
staitifd so that there are less than 3 nitrate groups to 
t^Uulose unit. 

Cellulose xanthate, jGeorge A. Richter (to Brown Co.). 

■ ■ ted ■ ‘ 


July 31, 1933, divided on 396,424. 

Apparatus for the manufacture of foils and films, particu- 
larly from cellulose derivatives. British Cdancse Ltd. 
and Edward Kinsella. Brit. 306,398, Aug. 10, 1033. 

Device for producing endless bands of cellulosic ma- 
terials, gelatin, etc. Folien- u. FHtterfabrik A.-G. Brit. 

_ 395,816, July 27, 1933. 

^ Polypeptide preparations. Soc. pour I'ind. cbim. k 
Blile. Swiss 160,144, May 1, 1933. Polypeptide sub- 
stances are dissolved in a liquid quarternary NH4 salt, 
'i'hus, powd. casein is dissolved in a niixt. of pyridine and 
bcnzylpyridinium chloride. The prepns. give the biuret 
reason and arc used in the making of films, fibers, etc. 

Denitrating spun nitrocellulose products. Harry P. 
Bassett. U. S. 1,933,204, Oct. 31. NH4 sulfide and 

9 NH4OH cuk used together for denitration. 

Recovering plaiticizerB such as camphor from scrap 
ceUnloid, etc. Harry P. Bassett. uT S. 1,033,205, 
Oct. 31. The material is intimately contacted with a 
solvent for the plasticizer (such as CHCU for recovery of 
camphor) and ale. h conjointly used as a sedvent-reoovery 
agent. CHCla and ale. when used together may be sepd. 
by fractional ^tn. Vifirious details and modifications of 
'uieaie ‘ 
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Esters of polymeric csrbohydnites such as cellulose. 
Albrecht Schmidt, Gerhard Ballc and Hans Lange (tu I. G. 
Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,031,832, Oct. 24. A car)H>- 
hirdrate deriv. such as dicthylccllulose or hydroxy propyl 
starch is esterificd by read ion with an aliphatic carboxylic 
acid sucli as formic or acetic acid in the presence of liquid 

sOi. cf . c. A . 27, r»m. 

Carbohydrates. Lonza Klektrizil.itswcrke iind chcin- 
ischc Fabrikeii A.-G. (GanipeO. Swiss 100,7103, June 1, 
1933. Carlwhydnites are pptd. fnmi their solus, by 
intimate inixtun* with a Intuid pptg. agent in the form of a 
soln. or dispersion. Thus, a solti. of cellulose acetate is 
pptd. by addn. of water or aq. salt soln. The rate of 
pptn. is regulated by the proportions of the iiiixt. 

Saccharification of cellulosic materials, f leinrich Schol- 
ler. Oer. .077,850, June (», 10.3.3. App. in which sawdust, 
etc., is treated with dil. acids under high pressure and 
temp, is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 17.54. 

Polysaccharides. 1. G. harbenind. A.-O. (Karl Fre- 
d(*nhagen, llurckhardt llelfcrich :iTid Enist Koch, inven- 
tors) Ger. 677.7<)4, June .3, 19.33. Addn. to 660,5.3.5 
(C. A. lit 1169). The method of .560, ,5.3.5 for convening 
polysaccharides to wsiler-sol. form by treeftnent with 
liquid or gaseous anhyd. HF is modified by u tngHF gas 
diluted with inert gus such as air. 

Cuprammonium silk, nemborg S. A. CW. .577,720, 
June 3, 19.33; Swiss 102,112, Aug. 10, 193.3. App. for 
spinning cupraninionium silk is described, the pptg. bath 
being a 1.4% soln. of Na2S()4. After use, this is freed 
from NHa by heating to 40 70" in vacuo, and from Cu 
csmipds. by filtration; it is then returned for further use. 

Rayon. N. V. Fabriek van cheni. Froducten. Ger. 
586,228, Oct. 19, 1933. A iiitrocelltilose of low N content, 
e. g., 2.4%, is treated with AcaO in the presence of H2SO4 
until the degree of estcriiictition of the cellulose is at least 
91%, coinplele conversion into triesler being regarded as 
1(X)% esterihcatioii Excess of AcjO is then dec<impd. by 
addn. of water nr ale., and the niixt. is left to stand until 
the H«S04 residues in the cellulose ester liave been re- 
placed by Ac groups. The st)ln. is then hltered and spun 
into a pptg. bath, either directly or after nentralization of 
free I1*SG4. Kayoii of high resistance* to water is obtained. 

j^yon. S«ic. chimique dcs usines dii Khoiie. Fi. 
41,045, Feb. 15, 19.33. Addn. io 0.38,448 (C\A, 23, 278) . 
A mat surface is obtained by fe inning 3302 or other white 
mincnil oxide by cliem. action in the soln. of cvlliilosc* 
acetate used. 33ie secondary priHliicts of the reaction an* 
removed l)y washing. 

Rayon. La .soie dc Valcucteniics, Maurice A. Starink 
and Pierre Kocts. Fr. 7.50,101, Aiig. 5, 1933. The 
strands of rayon are held together after spinning without 
sizttig, by reducing the acidity of the coagulating bath, 
reducing its temp, or reducing the nitio of cellulose to sorla 
in the visco.se soln. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 41,759, Apr. 1.3, 
JtKi.3. Addn. to 083,40.3 (C. A. 24, 4();i2). 33ie coagula- 
tion of solus, of org. dcrivs. of cellulose is obtained by 
liaths coiitg. lower aliphatic acids cif a relatively higli 
degrt*e of conen. and also solvents of the celhilr>se deriv. of 
a relatively high b. p. J'ho bath may also contain v>L 
salts or other substances capable «if reducing the soly. of 
the aliphatic acid in the water of the liath. Fx.nniples are 
given of baths contg. AcGH, Et lactate and NaGAc. Cl. 
(\ A. 28, .32:1. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. I'r. 749,799, July 28, 
1933. The filaments are extruded into an evapg. medium 
and at least 2 cniicnls of evapg. agent are directed toward 
llic filament from different sides. An app. is described. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Ft. 749,7fJ9', July 29, 
19ii3. In dry-spinning processes, the evapg. agent is 
introduced at a pt. intermediate between the ends of the 
spinning chamber and at least a part of the current moves 
in the same direction as the extruded products. Various 
fonns are described. Fr. 749,790. .3'he evapn. of the 
solvent is retarded in the first stages of the spinning by 
protecting the filaments when fitshly extruded from the 
evapg. agent and the filaments are afterward drawn in 


1 such a manner that the drawing does not wholly extend (o 
the spinning nozzles. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 749,913, Aug. l, 
1933. Ill dry spinning, the filaments are carried aside 
from the spinning nozzle and submitted to a tension at 
points in their course, which points get nearer to oul 
another as ihc distance from the extruding imiut increasi-s 
3'he filaments are lubricated before coming in contact with 
the tensioning means and the tension is preferably applitd 
® while* the filaments contain at least 50% of solvent. 

Centrifugal spinning apparatus for rayon. Bamui 
Maschinenfabrik A.-(i. Brit. 305,050, July 20, 193.3. 

Spinning centrifuge for rayon. N. V. Intern. Spinpot 
Exploitalie Mautschappij (I. S. 1C. M.). CW. 586,185, 
Ort. 17, 19.33. 

Device for imparting an irregular oscillation to the fila- 
ment guide in winding rayon in bobbin-spinning ma- 

3 chines. Algemeene Kunst/ijde Unie N. Brit. 395,- 
951, July 27, 1933. • 

Apparatus for washing and other liquid treatments of 
cakes of rayon. Walter Schieber and F'ricli Friedetnaiin 
fto I. G. iMrbcniiid. A -G.). U. S. 1,9.32,913, Oct. .31. 
Struct iiml details of an apj). with spraying nozzles. 

Apparatus with a spinning nozzle and precipitating bath 
for manufacture of artificial threads from mcose solu- 
tions. Hugo Ffunnenstiel and Harry Meyer (to 1. 

4 I'arlwnind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,9.3.3,999, Nov. 7. Various 
structural and opetitive details are described. 

Spinning cell for production of artificial filamonts from 
cellulose acetate or the like by the evaporative process. 
Henry Dreylus, b'dward Kinsella, Joslina Bower and Wsi 
I. Taylor (to Celanese Corp. of America). H. S. 1,9,3. 
.587, Nov. 7. Various struct ural and operative details are 
descrilied. 

Apparatus for production of artificial filaments froil 
^ cellulose acetate or the like. Win. I. 3 aylor (to CVlaiUM 
t'orp. of America). \\ S. 1,93.3,007, Nov. 7. A plu- 
rulity of filaments an extruded into a setting mediutn .iiid 
at some distancx* from tin* point ol extrusion a Iluid such .ts 
compressed ait is jiroU'Cled onto the lihimeiits to uiiitL 
them into a single filainent while the matcri.il is still 111 a 
sticky condition. 

Artificial filament manufacture from solutions such as 
6 those of cellulose acetate. John h . Briggs and Bobcit 1' 
Hoberts (to Celanese Corp. of America) . U. S. l,9.34,t»ls, 
Nov. 7. Vaiious details ot app. and operation are *li*- 
siTibed for the iiroductioii of 1il:Liiieiils by the di\ or 
evap<irative method. 

Artificial filaments. British Cclaiiesi* Ltd., hMauid 
Kinsella and Reginald IT. J. Riley. Brit. 396,792, Aug 
10, 1933. Ill the dry spinning of .artificial filaments 2 
more sin*ams of air, etc., ure directed against the filaiiu nis 
^ near their point ot cslnision from difiereiit sides at diff^ k iil 
distances from the spinning noz/le A])p. is described. 

Artificial filaments and thisads. Henry Drevius 
Brit. 395,353, June 30, 19.3.3. Cyclic 1 ,3 -diethers contg. 
at least 5 atoms in the ring, except inelhvleiie etlnlnu 
oxide, fire tiM'd in the niaiuif. and treatineiit of lilaiiietits, 
etc., oi cellulose c*^lers, ethers and etherH*st(*rs as solvents 
in the spinning soln. or coagulating bafili or for swdliiig 
g the threads for dyeing, printing, stenciling, discharging, 
delusieriiig, rehistering, improving or stretching. l*i- 
etliers, or their ethers or esters, obtained by condensation 
of an aldehyde or ketone with an aliphatic ale. contg .3 or 
more ( )H groups are excluded. I^xauiples of di-etheis .irr 
2-im*lhi 1-1 ,,3-cvclotrimethvlene dioxide, 2,4-diniethvl- 
1 ,3 -cyclotri methylene dioxide, 2-mel hyl -1 ,3-cyclotetia- 
methylene dioxide, 4-chloronictiryl-l ,.3-cvclotritnethvkne 
dioxide. 2,2-diethvl-l,3-cyclotrimelhvleue dioxide, 2-plie- 
9 nyl-l ,.3-cydotelranu*tliylene dioxide (obtained from H/0 
and 1,3-propylene glycol), 2-benzyl- 1 ,3-eyclotrimctlivl 
ene dioxide, the dit*lher obtained from cydohexanoiic with 
glycerol inonochlorohydrin and the compds. obtained 
condensation of CHaO, or its pnlyrner-s, with diethylene or 
other polyolefin glycols. Etlierification catalysts niav 
used in the condensation of the aldehydes or ketones with 
the aliphatic dihydroxy compds. The lower di -ethers arc 
suitable as the sole or prindpal solvent in ginning soln^* 
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and the higher di-cthers for stretching or other treatment. i 
Kxamples of spinning and various treatments are given. 
Cf. C, .4.27,6200. 

Artificial threads and films. Jan C. de Nooij and Dirk 
]. Gerritsen. Brit. 396,947, July 27, 1933. Solns. of 
cellulose suitable for use in the production of rayon threads, 
lilnis, bands, etc., arc obtained by dissolving ci'llulosc in 
ll 8 $k )4 of conen. atxive 00% and theif dilg. with HiO, 
ales., MctCO, dil. salt solns. or other substance or inixt. of 
substances which is sol. in the acid until the conen. of the 
is less than 60%. The soln., which is then in a 
nu'tastablc condition, coagulates on standing. When 
making filamrats or films the Sonen. of the soln. and the 
temp, are adjusted so that the soln. may be subjected to 
ihe dc-acrating, ultering and ripening processes without 
coagulating. 'I^c soln. is spunjnto H80, ale. or ag. ale. 
und the coagulating liquid may contain dissolved aeid^, 
alkalies and salts. 

Threads. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 749,448, July 24, 1933. 
l*'ilanieiits made from cellulose acetate, etc., are submitted 
ill the softened state to a stretching or drawing so as to 
cause rupture of the individual fdanients, whereby threads 
resembling those made by spinning operations are ob- 
tained. 

Artificial hollow threads, artificial straw, etc., from 
cellulose esters and ethers. (Xto I.aubi (to Lonra Klek- 
iri/it.itswerkc und chemischc F'abriken A.-G.). P. S. 
1,933,019, (Jet. 31. Ill operating Ztccording to the *Mry 
iiicihtHl," highly coned, dough-like solns. or masses 
llowing only with ditllculty or not at all at ordinary temp, 
and conlg. at least aliout 30% of a cellulose ester or ether 
ate iorced through nozzles with annular orihees undtT high 
ptessure wdiile himultaiieously jointly introducing at least 
uue thn‘ad-like inlay and a gas stream into the Uidy under- 
going funnution. App. is dcscritied. 

Cellulose acetate artificial threads. SociC'le pour la 
i.ihrieution de la soie “Khodiasela.** Hril. 395,440, 
lulv -0, 1933, The thn^ads are made by downward dry 
spmmng in a dild eva|>orative aim., the usual spinning 
solns being preheated befoie issuing from the ilie at such 
a tLiiip. that their viscosity does not exceed 1(K) C.G.S. 
iniits and the fdamentb being only subjected during the 
spinning operations to a stretching not exciMjding the 
i.uio 2. 3'he threads jiroduced have an elongation at 
Imaking gi eater than 30% and a breaking load similar to 
that of the usual eellidose acetate tlireuds. In the pro- 
iluclion ol crepe fabrics therefrom swelling without pepli- 
/atiuii may he reduced to a min. or, in some cases, dis- 
])ensid with. The threads can also be used in the inanuf. 
ol horsehair or straws. 

Thin sheets having a basis of viscose, cellulose deriva- 
tives, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 748,609, July 5, F.K13. 
'Ihe drum on which the .soln. for making thin sheets is 
(h posit (*d has a surface made of a tenacious and iuoxidi/- 
.ibli metal, such as stAiilcss steel or fii worked in 4 he cold. 

Thin sheets havine a basis of viscose, cellulose deriva- 
tives, etc. Henry ljn*yfus. Fr. 748,639, July t5, 1933. 
trills, for making sheets suitable as packing paper are 
deposited on fjf'xible bands made of stainless steel, or Ni 
Worked in the cold or other highly polished metal. 

Purifying copper salt solutions. Beniberg S. A. Swiss 
HU,6t)3, July 17, 1933. Fc is removed from Cu salt 
Milas, by heating with an O-yiclding agent in the presence 
ol an alkali. Thus, a soln. coiitg. 7% Cu and 0.07% Fe 
>s heated with KOH and KaMnsOg. The Fe content is 
redueed to 0.006%. ITie proci'ss is useful for removing 
I‘e from the waste lye of cuprammoniuin silk processes. 

Bleaching pulp, etc. Carl B. Thome. Brit. 396,612, 
July 20, 1933. See Fr. 739,909 (C, A, 27, 2297). In 
396,613, July 20, 1933; pulp, or the like, of low d. is 
bleached while passing in a shallow layer along a conduit 
having a downwardly inclined floor. App. is dcscribi*<l. 
U. i\ A. 27, 6977. 

vJtilizing * 'black liquor'* from sulfate or soda pulp 
manufacture. Edward G. Goodell. U. S. 1,931,636, 
Oct. 24. For recovering alkali metal values and heat of 
combustion from black liquor, coned, black liquor and 
black Itquor powder are introduced into a smelting furnace 


I together with Inert gases to retard combustion of org. 
materials present . App . is described . 

Produenon of bisulflte liquor and cooling of carbon i 
dioiide. Sigmund Wang. U. S. 1,936,381, Nov. 14. * In 
the production of bisulfite liquor and asiUng of COx pre- 
liminary to its liquefaction or solidification, an aq. lime- 
stone slurry is decompd. by the action of SGs gas, and 
liquid SOx is evapd. by heat exchange with the COx pn>- 
^ duced from the limestone slurry treatment; the gaseous 
' SOx thus obtained is then caused to react with slurry. 
An arrangement of app. is descrilied. 

Cooking celltdosic material for fiber liberation . Geo . A . 
Richter (to Brown Co.). U. S. 1,935,679, Nov. 14. 
Material such as wckkI chips is cooked short of fiber libi'ra- 
Uon in an alk. Na base liquor such as one conlg . NaOH and 
Na sulfide and, after sepn. of this liquor, is furthiT cooked, 
to effect complete filH*r liberation, in a substantially neu- 
) tral soln. contg. a sulfite. U. S. 1,936,680 ndates to a 
process in which preliberated eellulosic pulp is digested at 
temps. alH>ve 160" in a soln. of a sol. Imrate, aluminate or 
silicate, to improve its properties for maiiuf. of paper, 
nitroci41ulosc, etc. 

Cellulose pulp. Oscar V. K. Jansa and Erik G. Planck. 
U. S. 1,933,017, Oct. 31. In the continuous digestion of 
vegetable fibrous material such as wood chips by treat- 
ment with a lixiviation liquor in a digester under pressure 
^ and while heated, the raw material is introduci*d into the 
digester in admixture vrith an excess of litiuor and the 
excess liquor is then scpil. and withdrawn from the diges- 
ter. App. is described. 

Cellulose pulp. A.-G. ftir I Inlbzellst off- Industrie. 
Swiss 100,461, May IG, 1933. Pulp for the paper indus- 
tries, capable of storage or transportation, is made by 
mcchani^ly divsintegrating the crude fiber, softening it < 
^ by treatment with hot water, washing, dehydrating and 
pressing. 

tt-cellulose pulp. Wm. D. Nicoll (to K. T. du 
Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. 8. 1,931,933, Oct. 24. 
Raw gramineous fiber such as that of bagasse sulxstautially 
free from pith is countcrcurrently digested in alk. liquor 
such as NaOH soln. maintained at IHtHSO", ^ The pulp is 
then washed and countercurrent digestion is continued 
until a pulp is obtained contg. at least 96% alpha cellulose 
on the dry l>asis. 

Multiple-stage washer for treating eellulosic pulp. 
Charles L. Wagner (to J. O. Ross Kngineering Corp.). 
U. S. 1,93.3,609, Nov. 7. Structural and nicch. features. 

Treating black liquor from cellulose pulp manufacture. 
Reward G. CkHxlell. V. 8. 1,933,2.54, Oct. 31. For 
rcciwery of alkali metal values and utilization of the heat 
content, the solids of black liquor, in substantially dry 
condition, arc introduced into a smelting furnace and 
burned under reducing conditions; alkali metal values arc 
fused off, and addnl. air is supplied to the combustion 
gases directly above the fuel bed and the gases arc burned 
under a boiler. App. is described. U. S. 1,933,2.55 
relates to app. for generally similar use, including a steam 
generator and spray drier. 

Apparatus for pulping wood. James II. Ross. F'r. 
750,119, Aug. 6, 1933. 

Grinding apparatus for making wood pulp. A.-G. der 
Ma.schinenfabriken Kschcr Wyss & Cio. Ger. 586,129, 
Oct. 18, 1933. 

Apparatus for removing bleaching, etc., liquids from 
wood pulp and like fibrous masses. Zellstofffabrik Wald- 
hof and Walter Lcupold. Ger. 586,206, Oct. 21, 1933. 

Apparatus for straining wood pulp, etc. Walter Voith, 
Hermann Voith and Hanns Voith (trading as J. M . Voith) . 
Brit. 3ap,897, July 27, 1933. 

Paper* ptdp. Ralph H. McKee. U. S. 1,932,904, 
Oct. 31. Alkali-treated fibrous vegetable material (such 
as straw or stalks) is subjected to the action of a mixt. of 
Cl gas and air. 

Paper pulp. Sidney D. Wells (to Lewis L. ALsted). 
U. S. 1, 934,967,* Nov. 14. In the manuf . of pulp from 
wood contg. foam-produdng substances, the wood is 
digested in a cooking liquor maintained at such a d. as to 
be separable from suspended foam -producing substances 
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,by cratrifugtng; sfter oooldiig of the wood and removal of 
the liquor from the digested material, such centrifugal 
scm. IS effected. 

Refining paper pulp. Lemuel V. Reese and George W. 
Johnson (to American Laundry Madiinery Co.). U. S. 
1,931,608, Oct. 24. Pulp is centrifuged to scp. the pulp 
and impurities into strata so that pulp free from impuri- 
ties may be obtained; impurities are sepd. and trapped, 
liquid is extd. from the impurities, and the liquid is de- 
livered to the purified pulp. App. is described. 

Screening paper-mai^g pulp. Anton J. Ilaug. U. S. 
1,932,003, Oct. 31 . Various detsdls of app. and operation 
are described. 

Pulp from waste imper . h'raiicis H . Snyder and Stanley 
F. M. Moclaren (to Industrial Research Ltd.). U. S. 
1,933,227, Oct. 31. Waste paper is subjected to the ac- 
tion of a solvent for linseed oil varnish such as CJIi or 
ecu and a dil. aq. suspension of the treated paper is subse- 
quently subjected to beating in the presence of Na silicate. 
Cj. S. 1 ,933,228 relates to a process in which a dil. suspen- 
sion of the waste paper is U^ten in the presence of a sol. 
.salt of an amphoteric metal add such as an alkali metal 
aluminatc or tltanate. 

Cellulose digester. Kinar Mortenid. Ger. 577,085, 
June 8, 1933. 

Continuously operated cellulose digester. Felix Gobi 
and Sixten Magnus Hjelte. 586,302, Oct. 10, 1933. 
Pressure rolls for dewatering cellulose coming from the 
digester arc descrilKMl. 

Use of carbon bricks for lining digesters such as those 
used for cooking material for paper pulp. James L. 
Green (to National Carbon Co.) . U . S. 1 ,932,457, Oct. 31 . 

Digesting wood chips with sulfite liquor. Thomas L. 

I Dunliar, U. S. 1,032,885, Oct. 31. Ilot preconditioned 
sulfite liquor is flowed from an elevated pressure accumu- 
lator, under the pressure and static head existing in the 
accumulator, directly into a digester (the liquor being of 
such conen. that it can be used imniediatdy for the digest- 
ing operatiuii). App. is described. 

Treating sulfide solutions such as residual solutions 
from cooking wood. I. inn Bradley and P)dwurd P. 
McKeefc (to Bradley-McKeefe Corp.). U. S. 1,934,665, 
Nov. 7. A residual soln. contg. NasS is mixed with 


jl^paswttts for manufseture of paper refistoeed with 
woven fabric or threads. Wm. H. Cannard. U. S. 1,- 
034,680, Nov. 7. Medi. and structural features. 

Homogenizing suspenaiona of solids such ns pigments or 
fillers for paper manufacture. Harold R. Rofton (to 
Raffcdd Process Corp.). U. S. 1,934,637, Nov. 7. Vari- 
ous details of operation are described by which oversize 
solid particles mly be reduced in size by passing them in 
li(]usd suspension under high pressure tlmnigh a restricted 
orifice. U. S. 1,934,038-9 relate to mech. details in the 
prepn. and use of an oik. filler in making paper. U. S 
1,934,640-1 (Harold K. Rafton to Rafton Engineering 
Corp.) relate to prepn. and use of satin white in the inanuf 
of coated paper, the material being pr^^. in particles of 
regulated and desired size. 

Preparation and use of a day filler in paper manufac- 
ture. Harold R. Rafton (to Rafton Engineering (poii>.). 
U. S. 1,934,642, Nov. 7- Various details of operation arc 
described for the prepn. and use of material of desired 
particle size. 

Resin soap for sizing paper. Cyprien Gillet. Ger. 
577,887, June 6, 1933. Resin is heated with an aq. soln 
of alkali carbonate and ammonia in two stages. App. i- 
indicated. 

Sizing paper. I. G. Farbc^nind. A.-O. (Eduard Schnitz- 
ler and Georg Hingst, inventors). Ger. 684,400, Oct. 25. 
1933. Resin, wax or other usual paper size having, eilhet 
naturally or as the re^t of treatment, an acid no. between 
2 and 40 is emulsified in water with the aid of a nionocarij- 
oxylic ester of polvglyciTol. The emulsion is mixed with 
paper stuff, and the size then pptd. ou to the liber with 
Ah(S04),. Cf. L\ A. 27, 2036. 

Carbonate-filled sized paper. Harold R. Rafton (to 
Raffold Process Cori).). U. S. reissue 18,98:1, Oct. 31 
A reissue of original pat. No. 1,803,647 (C. A. 25, :i8:i< ) 

Waterproofing or sizing paper. Papeteries Navain 
(Soc. anon.). Fr. 749,722, July 28, 1933. 'Phe applica- 
tion oi paraffin, pure or in admixt. with products favonuK 
sizing or watcrpnxifing, is carried our in the normal maiiuf 
of ps^per or cardboard, preferably befon* the last dryiri) 
cylinders. 

Coating paper, etc., sheets. Cyril A. Chc.stcr and Ray- 
makers Syndicate lAd. Brit. 390,810, Aug. 14, 19:i.> 


NIL, (2a and Mg sulfites and Mg sulfate and heated to re- ^ Waxed pa]>er or sheet material such a.s textile material i 
move HaS monufd. by depositing wax in a liquid film upon the sui 

Apparatus for recovering fibers from waste waters of face of a flotation medium at such temp, os to maintain the 
cellulose or paper manufacture. Carl B. 7'huine. G<t. wax film in liquid form and applying the paper, etc., to Ok 

586,494, Oct. 21, 19:13. See Brit. 343,327 (C, A, 25, surface of the medium so as lo remove the wax film there. 


4338). 

Paper. James J. O’Connor and Donald P. Morris (to 
Mead Corp.). U. S. 1,036,182, Nov. 14. vSec Brit. 341,- 
733 (C. A. 27, 697). 

Paper. I’apeteries Navarre (Soc. anon.). Fr. 760,- 
0.32, Aug. 3, 19.33. The cellulosi* is sized bclore its use for 
the manuf of paper. The sizing agents, e. g., an eniul- 
sioTi of paraflin, may lie applied to the cellulose in suspen- 
sion in water or while the sheet of cellulo.se is in process of 
fonnutioii or cuiiiplclely formed. Fr. 750,0t36, descrilics 
an app. for dispersing paraflin, etc., on paper, etc. 

Vacuum apparatus for stock consistency control in paper 
making. Darcy K. l^>wellen and Kinnioiis F. Lewelleii. 
U. S. 1,933,814, Nov 7. Various structural and opera- 
tive details are desenbed. 

Press for paper-making apparatus, including a screen- 
fticed press roll. Carl 11. R. Johnson (to Downingtown 
Mfg. Co.) U. S. 1,034,543, Nov. 7. Mech. features. 

Doctor blades for paper-making apparatus. Oliver P. 
Arnold (to W. F. Gmne Corp.). IJ. S. 1,933,837, Nov. 
7. Mc(^. features. 


from. The wax, r. g., white wax, may be <li .solved, e, j * , 
in g.isolme, and used at nunnal temp, or the process may be 
conducted at higher temps., e. g., 90 ®F., when using 
paraflin wax dissolved in gasoline. 

(boating paper with aqueous mineral coating composi 
tions. Donald R. Bradner (to Champion Coated Papn 
Co.). U. vS. 1,933,90.3, Nov. 7. Various details of app 
and operation are described. 

Apparatus for water-marking paper during manufacture 
Howard Brown (to 8outhwortli Co ). U. S. l,933,tHKj, 
Oct. 31. Mech. features. , 

Machine for opening or cleaning and simultaneously 
disinfecting waste paper, esparto grass, rags, etc. Rtgi 
nalcl Brown. Brit. ;195,824, July 27, 1033. 

Tracing material. Waldemar Schwable and Oiiu 
Schnecko (to Du Pout Cellophane Co.). U. S. l,93t,MM. 
Nov. 14 A tracing sheet comprises cellulose hydrau 
coaled with a material such as a nitrocellulose lacquei 
which is resistant to the action of writing fluids and winch 
contains a finely divided filler such as chalk, starch or t.ilc 
which is capable of retaining wrijing fluid lines. 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHARLES B. HUNROB AND C. G STORM 

Alfred Nobel. P. Martel. Scktess-Spreni'-- Determination of mononitrotoliiene. K. Lesni6enko 

sloffw, 28, 305-6(1933). — In commemoration of the 100th Chimte 6f induttrie Special No., 946-61 (June, 1988 ).— 

eimivetBary of Nobel’s birth. C. G. Stonn C. A. 27, 2113. A. Papineau-CcNiture 
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Uod«m ttvIoihrM. GuUo Ouastalla and Giovaiini 
Kacdu. IndmstHa Mmka 8 « 1231-41(1933); d. C. A. 
27, 5541» 5079.— The prepn. and pfpp^es of tetryl are 
t( viewed; a bibliography is append^. A. W. Contieri 
the Uadtiiig diaige of folininate of metatry. J. j 
Baidkowriey and J. Kidcaewald. Chimie 5f industne 
Special No .9 939-44(Ji]iie, 1933).— Detonator charges can 
he made oonsideiably smdler than they are at present, by 
<^uitably shaping them. A 0.1-g. of Hg(CNO)i detonator 
(an be used tor firing TNT charges in mines by shaping the 
iklonator as 2 oo-cudal cylindcia, the base of the larger 
being in contact with the main diarge of explosive into 
fvhich it may be pressed. * A. Papineau-Couture 
Plication of tjnlnitrotolttene by a^nm snlfite: its - 
effect on a-trinitrotoloene. Jean Mcdff. Chimie & 
^vdustfie Special No., 962-9( June . 1933) .—A study of the 
artion of NaiSOi on sym. C7Hi(1^)a (I), on the impuri- 
ties which accompany it in crude con. CrHsCNOa)! (2, 3,4- 
ind 3,4,6-trinitTOtoluene, dinitrotoluenes) and on mixts. of 
I with the impurities (including C(NOt )4 and trinitro- 
|)cn/oic acid) in approx, the proportions in which they are 
pnsent in the crude com. product. At atm. temp. 1 , 
rinds but slightly with NaiSOt; 2,3,4- and 3,4,(i-trinitro- 
tolueiie combine fairly rapidly; increasing the temp, 
n (luces the time necessary for completion of the reaction, 
but increases the lass of I. Removal of 2,8-, 3,4- and 2,.5- 
(luiitrotoluene requires a temp, of about 50^, but at the 
i \pensc of a quite appreciable loss of but the 2,4-deriv. 

J pr«ictically unacted upon at this temp. In the presence, 
however, of both 1 and assym. C7Hi(NOt)a, dinitrotoluenes 
ire removed, provided they are present in amts, not 
(\cccding 3%; up to 0.4% of the 2,4- dcriv. remains, 
iinl the purified I m. 80.5**. The small amts, of 
^(\<))4 (0.3%) and trinitrobcnzoic acid (0.2%) nor- 
iiuillv present in the crude product arc readily removed by 
me in ntmciit when carried out at 35** for 45 mill., the loss 
oi 1 bemg about 4%, which is due to the fomiatiou 
tliniugh a series of intermediate reactions) of hexanitro- 
(liliiii/vl. Treatment is liest carried out when the crude 
ml IS 111 small crystals, readily obtained by pouring the 
Tiultcd masb in an equal wt. of water at 90° and cooling at 
ihi rate of 1"* per 3 min. A. Papineau-Couture 

Formation of nitrodiazotoluenesulfooic add from the 
waste waters of the purification of trinitrotoluene by 
sodium sulfite. Bedlich Batik. Chtmie ^ industrte 
Special No., 9t)0-3(June, 1033). — On acidification of the 
Mtisii waters from the purification of trinitrotoluene by 
\.i bf)i, there ppts. 6-nitro-4-ditt70loluene-^i-sulfonic acid 
(li (constitution proved), which easily explodes on heating 
\ low as 75®). These waste waters should therefon* be 
(li charged in such a manner as not to become acidified. 

1 <)! Illation of I may he used as a test for dctc^cting the 
pnsciia' of asym. C 7 Hi(NOf)i in the com. product. On 
boiling wilh NaHS(^,^ C 7 Hi(NOt)i jrive.s amino dcrivs. 
i\lnLh, on acidification, give with NalVOt diazo and diazo- 
iimno derivs. which ignite very easily; aminosulfonic 
ic ui ^ arc also prol)ably formed to a slight extent. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

High brisancain the service of commerdal and military 
technic. Stcttbachcr. Schweizcmihe Bawseitung 101, 
No n, 4(19:13); NUrocellfdose A, 166(1933). 

£. M. S. 

Theory of detonation of safety expbsives. Karl Fisher. 
^ leu 28, 316-17(1933). — An expla- 

nation, contrary to the theory offered by Audibert 
\Uiumik der Uf^falkerhutung 8, 131), is advanced to 
the presence of portions of the original explosive 


charge in the products of explosion of certain coal-mining 
explosives. C. G. Storm 

^ A new azide detonator. Ft. Blechta. Chimie 6f 
industrie Special No., 921-5( June, 1933) . — ^The advantages 
of AgNi as a detonator, even in coal mines, are discussed. 
The fact that it ppts. in the colloidal form has prevented 
its adoption because of tech, difficulties in the manuf. of 
detonators. This has now been overcome by mixing the 
NaNs with substances (either inert, or, preferably, ex- 
plosive such as tetryl, penthrite, Hg fulminate, etc., suit- 
able as detonators) which remain granular and mobile 
when dried, so that the AgNt forms a thin film ovisr the 
added substances. The efficiency of such detonators, wt. 
for wt., is practically the same as that of pure AgNa, and 
the cost appreciably lower. A. Papineau-Cbuture 
The explosion of carbon disulfide-nitrous odde and 
carbon disnlfide, nitrous oxide-nitric oxide mixtures. J. 
A. M. van Liempt and J. A. dc Vriend. Rec. trav. ehim, 
52, 802-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5189.— The explosion 
limits for mixts. of CSi and NtO at pressures from 1 to 3.5 
cm. were detd. and the intensity of light evolved by the 
explosion flames was measured, the max. being obtained 
with the ratio of 1 : 3 .5. Intensity is proportional to the sq. 
of the pressure. Ignition temp, is 1800-1900®. Kxplosioii 
Hmits for mixts. of CSi, NO and NiO were also detd. 

C. G. Storm 


Influence of thermal cond. of metals on their utilization 
in the manuf. of explosives (Stefan) 9. Ignition temps, 
of mixts. of HaS, CSa and air (Leicester) 2. 


B^qilosives. Charles P. Spaeth (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemotns & Co.). IJ. S. 1,9:12,050, Oct. 24. Explosives 
such as NHiNC^ or a smokeless powder mixt. are coated 
with trimethylolcthylmethane trinitrate, whidi serves as 
a waterproofing and auxiliary explosive agent. Cf . C. A . 
27, 845. 

Pentaerythritol tetranitrate. Thomas R. Paterson (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,9.33,7M, 
Nov. 7. Purification of pentaerythritol tetranitrate is 
effected by crystg. from PhNOj. Cf. C. A. 27, 3960. 

Smokeless powder. Seieno G. Norton (to Hercules 
Powder Co.) . U. S. reissue 18,989, Nov. 7. A reissue of 
original pat. No. 1,788,438 (C. A. 25, 1080). 

Slow match composition suitable for igniting smokeless 
powder, etc. Aubrey A. Young (to Atlas Powder Co.). 
U. S. 1,936,495, Nov. 14. An •'elec, match" comprises a 
body of a sensitive initiating compd. such as cuprous 
acetylide and a body of defla^ting and more slowly burn- 
ing material such as NHi picrate and KsCrsO?. Various 
det^ and examples are given. 

Pyrotechnic product suitable for coloring open fires. 
Althea T. Berry. U. S. 1,932,722, Oct. 31. An assem- 
blage is formed of elongated combustible shreds such as 
exc^sior which are each coated with material including a 
flame-coloring in^edient, a combustible binding ingredi- 
ent such as gelatin or glue and a comminuted refractory 
combustion-retarding ingredient such as talc, gypsum or 
CaCOt. The shreds are sufficiently flexible and the coat- 
ing of such frangible character that by flexure of the 
shreds the coatings may be ruptured to permit simul- 
taneous combustion of the shreds and of the combustible 
ingredients of the coating oompn. 

Miners', etc., safety lamps. The Concordia Electric 
Safety Lamp Co. Ltd. and Theodore Stretton. Brit. 
390386, Aug. 17, 1933. 
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26— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

L. A. OLNBY 


Studies on Japanese dyeing tannins. XI. Discussion 
of the mechanism of tannin mordanting (Preliminary 
Report III). The absorption of tannin by cellulose 
(Supplementary Report). Yosbisuke Uycda and Kikuo 
Isliiiiada. J, Soc, Chem, Ind., Japan 36, Suf»pl. binding 
r>74 ri(iy3:i); cf. C\ A. 26, 0142. — Sonic iinpiDvemcnls 
on llic cxptl. proa'durc arc n‘}x>rted. K. K. 

Influence of treatment with hyposulflte on the dyeing 
ability of pine extract. A. N. Mikhailov. Isvestiya 
Tzentral, Nauch, lsilftdovatel. InsL Kozhevennoi Prom, 
1932, No. 4, 21.— The expts. were carried out in an aik. 
iiiediutn In^cuuse of the decofiipn. of the hyposulflte in an 
acid iiieditim, tlius causing a lower viscosity. Condusioti : 
Although the hyposuliite ircatnieiit csiuses boiiic change's in 
the ccilloirhil pniperties oi the pine ext., these changes do 
not iiiijirove the tanning properties of the ext. to any 
iiotici'able extent. A. A. Bot'htlingk 

Effect of sunlight and other factors on the strength and 
color of cotton fabrics. Mary Anna Orinies. Tex. Agr. 
Kxpl. Sta., Bull, 474, 5 r)t}( 111^3). — Uniiecc\ssary exposure 
ot cotton tabrich to direct sunshine should 1 k^ avoided. 
To lost* the least strength upon exposure to sunlight, a 
cot ion fabric should be composed of unbli*achcd, mercer- 
i/ed, coarse, hard twisted yams. 11 dyed, a vat dve with 
piotective chaiacteristics and in a high conen. should be 
used. The fastness of the dye is not dependent upon the 
color. C. R. Fellers 

The use of unoxidizable or stainless steels in the dyeing 
industry. Andre Michel. Rev, gen, mat, color. 37, 417 
23(11133). The unoxidi/atde or stainless steels which 
contain Cr, Ni and other metals in varying proportions are 
cpiite satisfactory in the various operations of bli aching 
and dyeing but a selection should he made of the one 1 m st 
suited lor the ehem. baths used. Halsey 1^. Silliman 
The use of aluminum in the construction materials in 
the bleaching industry. H. Tatu. Rev, gen, mat. tolor. 
37, 427 3li(1U33). There are no serious objections to the 
use oi A1 for materials ot construction in contact with 
bleaching baths, particulaily IIy()2. Largi* constructions 
are now in use. 'I he merits lie in no serious corrosion, 
no culalytic decompti. of the baths as with Cu, Fe and 
thill alloys, also its lightness. Halsey F. Sillimaii 
Overcoming the bad effect of sodium alkalies on vege- 
table textile fibers. Kavtiioiid A4dal. Rev, gen. mat. 
iolot. 37, 137 8(19.33). To overcome the bad elTect of 
alkali treatment in bleaching operations, it is proposi'd to 
nsc‘ u liatli of about 1% off Liposids for .'i-lO niiii. followed 
by u cold liatli of alk. hypochlorite contg. 0.3% active Cl. 
Repetition of this treatment even 3 or 4 limes do<*s not 
show fomiiitioii of oxycellulose by the Turnbull blue test, 
'file merits of this process are the cold treat tiieiit, omission 
ot 2 washings and 2 acid treatments, reduction of time ol 
bleaching, in so far as coiici'rning cotton, iioin 2 or .3 clays 
to 3 or 4 iuiurs, and a better consi*rvalicjn of the filler and 
Its weight. Halsey K. Silliinaii 

The influence of light on cotton and wool, hanil J. 
Simola. Teknilhnen Aikakauslehii 23, .32() 9(1933). 
Comparative tests wen* made on cotton and worsted yarns 
which were e\posi*d to sunlight through a double glass 
window. The results showid that exposure for 5 summer 
months reduced the tensile strength of cotton 17.8% and 
of wool 7.3%, but the stretching properties were simul- 
tatieously reclttci d an uv. of 12% for cotton yam and 37.7% 
for worsted yam Merceri/ed cotton yarn had the small- 
est loss in tensile strength (13 7%) but the greatest loss 
(27.3%) in clast icitv. Fine fibei wool sii tiered fnore from 
the light than coarse fiber. S. A Karjalu 

Use of aqueous chlorine and bromine solutions in the 
manufacture of knitted unshrinkable wool fabrics. S. K. 
Trotinan. Rev, gen. mat. color. 37, 388 92(1933); cf. 
C\ A, 27, 4085 — ^When wool is treated with Cl in the 
presence of acid, the amine grcyip is lost. Structural 
alteration is not necessarily accompanied by unshrink- 
ability. It is proposed to employ Br water in place of the 


usual NaClO and HQ methods. Much less alteration of 
.structure is obtained in using Br than in an equiv. quan- 
tity of Q. Q with NaOAc, Br and HBr, and Br alone 
IHTOiit good dyeings although bromination does not aug- 
ment the afl&uity of wool for dyestuffs as much as chlorina- 
^ tion. Halsey E. SUliman 

Direct sulfonation of natural substances containing 
higher alcohols. Mario Gallotti and Alberto Moggi. 
Industria chimka 8, 1226(19:13).'— Natural products, such 
as oils, waxes, may be sulfonalcd directly to obtain prod- 
ucts useful ill treating textile yams. 'Treat spermaceti oil 
by dissolving in trichloroethylene, cool to -2*’, and treat 
with sulfuryl chloride. After 48 hrs., pour in icc, iicii- 
3 tralize with Ca(()H)i^ distil to recover solvent, and filter 
3'reat the filtrate contg. the cetylsulfonatc with NatCOs 
to give the sol. Na cetylsulfonatc. This product is used 
in textiles without further purification. A. W. C. 


Impregnating pig skins and dyeing them with a black 
permanent dye (Baidan, et at,) 29 . Dyeing chrome sheep 
skins black (Vinogradova) 29 . Dyeing light box leather 
into brown color resistant toward wet and dry friction 
^ (Metlitzkaya) 29 . Prepn. of the hypo.sulfitc-tomalde- 
hyde of soda (Zund&) 18 . Metallic soaps [products usid 
in mordanting, dry cleaning] (Brit. pat. 395,406) 27 
Polyvinyl compds. [products for use in the textile indus- 
try] (Brit. pat. 396,186) 10. Indophenols— S dyes (Bni 
pat. 396,393) 10. Hydrazine-sulfonates of the diaryl- 
aiuine series (U. S. pat. 1,932,152) 10 . 


5 Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 395,968, July 

27, 1933. Complex Cr compds. of a-hvdroxya/o dvis 
are made by treating o-alkoxyazo dyes with a Cr sulfati 
uiid«*r such conditions that the alkyl radical is split r)fr 
In examples the dyes 4-chloro«2-aTiisidine 2-napht hoi- 
6, 8-distilfoiiii* acid or l-naphthol-3,K-disu]foiiic acid nnd 
.5-nit ro-4-methy]-2-aiiiinoanisolp — ► l-tiaphthol-4,8-disMl 
foiiic acid are heated in a Pb-lined autoclave with a 11} 

. SO4 sohi. of CrjOa. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 390,077, July 

28, 1933 . 1 ,4-T)iamino-2 ,3-<lihaloant hraqtiinones are sni • 

foliated, advantageously in the presence of HsBO», to give 
HSO* dcrivs, without splitting off either halogen atom 
'The products dye wool in fa.sl clear shades which an* nut 
changed by after-chroming. In examples 1 ,t-dianiino- 
2,3-dicliloroanthraquinone is heated with ClS()iH, fiiiiiinK 
UsS04 and IltBOs at 14.5-50®; the product dyes wool vio- 

7 let shades. Fuming II*S04 and IInBOs may be usrd 
alternatively at about 12(>-25®. 

Dyes, Cheniisclic Fabrik vorm. Sandoz. Swiss F>(),- 
7.57, June 1, 1933. A dye sol. in water is prepd by 
1 reating 1 -bcn7ovlainino-2-melhyl -4-i8-naphthylamiiio- 
antliraquiiionc with HSSO4. It gives fast brown shades to 
wool. 

Dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. k BAlc! Swiss 161,0.51, 
g June 16, 19.33. The dye l-methylamino-4-aminoantlira- 
quitione is prepd. by heating l-methoxy-4-amiiioanlhrd- 
quinone with alcoholic MeNIls soln. The dye gives blui- 
violet shades to acetate silk. 

Dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. d Bale. Swiss 162,63.5 to 
162,038, Sept. 1. 1933. Addns. to 159,942 (C. A, 27, 
4680). New dyes are prepd. by_ chroming the azo dyes 
from l-aniino-2-naphtbol-4,6-dtsulfonic acid and the 
following, |9-naphthol (162,635), l-phenyl-3-nicthvl->- 
9 pyrazolonc-( 1 62 ,636) , 1 -(3 fc-sulfo-)phenyl-3-methyl-^> 

pyrazoluiie (l(i2,637), and 4-mcthyl-l,3-phenyleiiedi' 

amine (162,6.38). , 

Dyes. I. G. Farfienind. A.-G. (Max A. Kunz, lUrl 
Kobcrle and ICrich Berthold, inventors). Ger. 577,9w» 
June 8, 1033. Dyes are produced by replacing the NOt 

group of mono-nitro-3,4,8,9-dibenzopyrene-5,ip-quinow 

by other residues. Thus, the above oompd. is treated 
with BzCl to give the nionochloro deriv. which colors 
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cotton from a blue-red vat in yellow shades. Other 
examples are given. 

Dyes; dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.O. (Fritz Lange 
and Richard Stiiaser, inventors). Ger. 586,180, Oct. 18, 
Cr oompds. of azo dyes contg. a suifo group are 
treated in substance or on the fiber with dyes of the Iri- 
arylmcthane or xanthene scries which contain a suifo and 
an amino group but no chromable group. Dyes giving 
fast shades of various colors on aiiimcd fibm are obtained. 
Examples are given. 

Anthracene or anthraquinone dyes. Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Fr. 749,569, July 26, 1933. Dyes of the 
formula •» 



(X and Y arc Cl, Br, NO„ SO,H, COOH, OH, substituted 
( )li, NHs or substituted NHs, and Z is H or O) ore prepd. 
itv treating anthraccMie or anthraquinone acids contg. the 
Rroiip - -SCHiCOOH in the 1 -position, with ClSOall or a 
iiiixt. of ClSOsH and H2SO4. Several examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Franz Henle and Herbert Xracker (to 
('fciieral Aniline Works). U. S. 1,9;i3,431, Oct. 31. 
Disa/o dyes dyeing fast yellow to red shades are formed 
iroin components such as an amiiionicthoxynitrobenzenc 
.iiid terephthaloylbisaado-n-toluide or the like. Numer- 
ous evaniplcs are given. Cf . C. A . 27, 5194. 

Azo dyes. Kainald Bright man and Win. L. B. Wella- 
('oli (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). IL S. 
1 ,9;i;{,5X5, Nov . 7 . Disazo dyes suitable for dyeing regeiier- 
.iied cellulose various even level shades are formed from 
eotiipuiients such as 3,3'-diaininodipheuyh]Fca and sali- 
cvlic acid and 2-amitio-8-naphthol-()-sulfonic acid or the 
like. I'arious examples arc given. 

Azo dyes. Albert Schriielzer, h'ritz Hallauf and llein- 
iich llelner (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,934,009, 
Nov 7. Azo dyes generally producing lirown or black 
(Iveiiigs are fonned by coupling hydroxyiiaphthocarb- 
j/oUcarbo\ylic acid arylamides with unsulfonated and 
iincarlioxylated diazotized annnatic amines. NutnerouK 
t \aniples are given and the dyes have the general foniiula 
tMl4.NX.K(()H)(CONHR)(N:NK'), where K stands 

I 1 

toi a naphthuleiie nucleus which is bound to the carlKi/ole 
in fill o!,^>positi<jii, K stands for the residue of an amine of 
ilu> hfiizene or naphthalene scries, K' stands for the residue 
(»t an amine of the benzene, azobcnzcnc, ua|dithuleiie, 
iiiithraciuinoue or ca^uizole .series, ^t he groupings CO- 
MI U and OH stand in ortho position to each other, tlie 
xniupiiigs - CONHR, — OH and — N~N- -R' stand in 
tli.it tK‘ii/.ene nucleus of the naphthalene nucleus K which 
1' not neighbored to the carba/olc ring, X stands for 
livdrogcii or alkyl, and where all nuclei may Ik* further 
Mihstitutcd by alkyl, alkoxy and nitro groups or halogen. 

Azo dyes. Sue. pour Find, chini. d Hale Swiss 160,- 
•I4U. May 1, 1933. The dye from diazotized 4-chloro-2- 
.iiiuiio-l-pheuol-5-sulfoiiic acid and 1 -hydroxy naphtha- 
K'ik -.''i-.sulfonic acid is treated with a Cr-yielding agent to 
KU(^ a pHKluct which gives wool from a H2SO4 l)atli fast 
hluf-violet shades. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. i\ Bale. Swiss 161,- 
h'lO, June 16, 1933. The dye obtained by coupling diazo- 
ti/id l-amino-2-naphtb#l-4-sulfouic acid with /3-naphthol 
in a medium with a pw value of below 7 is chromed in an 
»lk. medium. The dye gives wool from a HsS04 bath fa.st 
iiiarine blue riiadcs. Examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. k B51e. Swiss 101,- 
811 , Aug. 1, ig33. A new dye is produced by coupling 2- 
dia/t)-4,4'-dimethoxy-5-acctylamino-l,l '-diphenyl ether 
i^iih the anilide of 2,3-bydroxyDaphthoic acid. The dye 
colors cotton, wool and rayon in fast violet shades. 


1 Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A B51e. Swiss 161,- 
842, Aug. 1, 1033. A new dye is produced by coupling 2- 
diazo-4-carboxy-4'-diloro-l,l '-diphenyl ether with the 
a-naphthylamide of 2,3-hytkoxynaphthoic add. Thc,^ye 
colors cotton, wool and silk in fast red shades. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 162,- 
464, Sei)t. 1, 1933. A red dye is prepd. by chroming the 
azo dye from diazotized 4-chloro-2-amino-l-phenol-G- 

2 sulfonic add and l-(3'-8ulfo)phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyr- 
azolonc. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. diim. A BAle. Swiss 162,- 
466, ^pt. 1, 19t'i3. A new dye is produced by coupling 
diazotized PhNHt with diacctyl-l,4-diamino-8-hydroxy- 
naphthalene.-6-sulfonic acid. The dye colors wool from 
an add bath in red shades. 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farlnmind. A.-G. Fr. 41,689, Feb. 7, 
1033. Addn. to 734,021 (C. A, 27, 1180). Azo dyes are 

3 prepd. by coupling a diazotized aminoaiylidc of an ali- 
phatic add contg. at least IOC atoms with a sulfonated 
ketone, e. g., sulfonic adds of phenylmethylpyrazoloiics, 
carbcixylatcd phenylpyrazolones and arylides of acctoacetic 
add. 

Azo dyes. f. G. Farbimind. A.-G. Fr. 41,731, Mar. 
29, 1933. Addn. to 735,365 {C\ A. 27, 1186). Azo dyes 
arc pn^pd. by inipn^^ating the fiber in an alk. medium 
^ with hydrazinesulfonic acids of 4-aiuino- or 4,4 '-dianiino- 
diarylaniincs in which the hydrazinesulfonic acid is in the 
^-position to the itnino group, in the presence of azo 
txmipds. capable of forming r>-hydroxyazo dyes and contg. 
no other solubilizing groups. The 6lK.*r is tlien steamed. 
Examples arc given. 

Azo dyes. 1. G. Farlienind. A.-G. Fr. 749,926, Aug. 
1, 1933. Dyes going from yellowish red to Bordeaux -red 
and insol. in water are prepd. by coupling arylamides of 
s 2,3-hvdroxynaplitboie acid with 2- or 3-aniinobcn- 
zaniidcs, the NH^ group attached to the CO Ixiing siib- 
stitiited by aryl or aralkyl groups and the t>enzoyl group 
may also contain substituents. These amides are prepd. 
by the reaction of m- or p-iiitro1x^iizoyl chlorides with 
appropriate amines and snbsequcut reduction. The 
following are ref(*rred to, 3-aininolienzoylphcnyl-a- (m. 
167®), 3-amiiio-4-nielhylbenzoylphenyl-/i- (m. 154-5®), 
and 4-aminobcnzo>iphetiyl-/9-naphtliylainine (m. 222®), 
^ 3-attiitio-4-phenoxy benzoyl- (m. 172-3®), 3-amino-6- 

inethoxy benzoyl- (in. 165®), 3-amino-4-<'hlnrobcnzoyl- 
(ni. 175®), 4-aiiiiiiobenzoy1(p,^'-dimethoxy) (m. 193®), 
and •l-ainiiio-6-mcthylbeiizoyldiphenylaniine (ni. 181-2®) 
and 4-aiiiinobeiizoylbenzylaniline, tii. 118®. Dyes 
prepd. from these eompds. an- descritx'd. 

Azo dyes. I. (L Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 749,971, 
Aug. 2, 1933. Metal complexes of 4-amino- 1-liydroxy- 
7 benzetic-2<'arlM>xylic acid or its derivs. are linked with 
coupling components. 'J'hus, refluxing the above acid in 
water with pyridine and an aip .solii. of Cr chloride gives a 
complex compd. contg, Cr and pyridine, which may lx* 
diazotized and eoupled. Pyridine may be omitted or 
replaced by PhNMc2 or trietlianolamine. Examples are 
given. 

Azo dyes; dyeing. British Cclancsc Ltd., George H. 
Ellis and Ernest W. Kirk. Bril. 396,412, July 26, 1933. 
^ Azo dyes arc made in substance by coupli^ any com- 
ponent with a diazo compd. obtained by diazotizing an 
antliraquinonc compd. contg. an external diazotizable 
amino group. Diazu components specified are aminoaryl 
or aininoaracyl derivs. of 1 -amino- or 1,5- or 1,8-djamino- 
anthraquiiione, e. g., l,5-di(p-aminophenylaniino)anthra- 
quinonc , 1 - (p-ammopheny lamino) anthraquinone , 1 -am- 
ino-5-(p-aminophcnylammo)anthraquinone ; 1 -hydroxy -, 
9 1-amitw-or l-aliphatically-substituted-amino-4-arylamuio- 
anthraquincmes contg. an amino group in the aryl residue, 
e. g., 1 -amino, 1-metJiylamino-, 1-dimethylamino-, 1- 
(hydroxyalkylamitio) -4-(aminuarylamino) -anthraquinone . 
Coupling components of relatively low mol. wt., e, g., 
PhOH, 0- or in-crcsol, m-phcnylenediamine, m-amiiio- 
phenol, dimethylaniline, wi-hy^oxydiphenylamine, l- 
phcnyl-3-incthyl-r>-pyrazolonc, gives dyes suitable for cellu- 
lose esters and ethers. In the case of l-aniino-4-(aTninoaryl- 
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amlno)afithraqumoDeii 1 or both amino groups may be 
diazotiaad and coupled. The dyea may lie applied to 
ceUuloie esters and ethers as suspensions or dispersions. 
In«an example the dye l-methylainino-4-^-amhiophenyi- 
aiiiinoonthraqainone PhOH is described. Anthra- 
quinone derivs. having the 1 ,4*^niinohydroxy grouping and 
also contg. an external diaxotizable amino group are used 
for producing azo dyes on the fiber. The arylamides of 
aromatic hydroxy carboxylic acids and the di-/3-ketoacyl 
diamines are specially suitable us coupling components. 
Swdling agents may be used when dyeing cellulose ester 
and ether materials . 1 n examples tlic following dyes are pro- 
duced on acetate silk: l-hydroxy-4-p-aniinophcnylnmmo- 
anthraquinone diacctoacetyl-c^-tolidiuc (green) or 2^- 
hydtuxyiiaphtho-/;-toluir]c (blue). In 396,430, July 
1933, divided on 396,412, azo dyes are made on tlie 
filler by cxmpliug thereon an azo coupling coniponent with 
a diazo compd. obtained by diazotizmg an anthraquinone 
ccjtiipd. contg. an external diazotizable amino group, 
excluding 1 ,4-aminohydruxyantbraquinone8 contg. extend 
amino groups. The use of (substituted) amides of aro- 
matic hydroxycarlKixylic acids and the dyeing of cellulose 
textiles by combining on the filnT a diarxitized 1 -alkyl- or 
dnilkyl-amino-4-/’-aniinoanilinoanthraquiiione with a bis- 
acylacetyldiamine is also excluded. 

Dyeing. British Cclancsc htd., George 11. Ellis and 
Ernest W. Kirk. Brit. 396,431, July 26, 1933. Divided 
on 396,412 (preceding abiitract) . Azo dyes arc made on 
the fiber by ooupUng a diazo ooiiipd. of an anthraquinone 
of formula l-Il^-4-R'R*'NC«Ili(CO)tC€U4. where R' is 
alkyl, ary] or aralkyl and R*^ is II, alkyl, aryl or aralkyl 
and which may lie further substituted iii the anthraquinone 
nucleus but which conbiins no diazotizable external amino 
groups, with a coupling component. Specified coiniio- 
neiits arc 1-aniiuo-i-^-tolyl- or -aiiisyl-amiiioantlira- 
quiiione, 1 -amino-4 phcuylaminoautUraquinoue, 1-amino- 
4-phcnylainino-5-hy droxyantliraquinone, 1 ,5-diamino-4- 
pheiiyl- or -4,8-diphcuyl-amiuoanthraquinone and 1- 
amino-4 -/i-tolylamiiio-5-hydroxyantliraquiuoue. Coup- 
ling components speriljcd are amines, phenols, p 3 rrazoloncs 
and j9-la»to acid derivs. and (substituted) amides of 
hydruxyoarbuxylic acids, e, g., salicylic acid and 2,3- or 
1 ,4-hydroxynaphthoic acids, di-2,3-hydnixynaphtlioyl- 
bionisidinc, diacctoacetyldiamiucs. Swelling agents may 
be used. 

Azo dyes; intermediates. I. G. Farbetiind. A.-G. 
Bril. 396,741, Aug 9, 19.33. 2-(3'-IIydroxyiiaphtliyl- 
2') ^-hydroxy -6,7-lK*uzopseudoazimiuolx:uz(me.s arc made 
by coupling a diazotized 2-ajiiino-3-tiapbt}iol in which the 
OH group is protected with a similar compd., couvcrtiiig 
the o-aniiiioazo dye thus obtained into the pseucUia/iunue 
and splitting oil the radicals linked to the O of the ongmal 
(IH groups. In examples ( 1 ) thi* dye ubtuined by coup- 
ling diazoli/cd 2-ammo-3-(4 '-methyl bcnzcuesulfoiiylby - 
droxy)iiaphtiialcne with itself is treated with thioiiyl 
chloride in xylene and the product hydrolyzed, {2) the o- 
aininuuzo dye from diazotized 2-auiino-3-methoxynapli- 
thalenc is oxidized by air in presence of pyridiiu' and CuS 04 
and the diinethoxyazimino compd. is treated with HBt in 
glacial AeOH to split up the alkoxy groups and (3) 2- 
(3 '-hydioxy-7 '-methoxynaphthyl -2 ') -4-hydro\y -Bs-4*'- 
niethoxy-6,7-ben/o|)seudoazuninobenzene is made by 
tR'ating the c-aiiimoazo dye from 2-(cari)oxylwn4^ne- 
sulfun)dliydnixy)-6-jnelli()\y-3-aminonaphthaleiic us in 
(1), oxidizing to the pstmdoazimiiu* as in (2) and hydrolyz- 
ing to remove Die benztMicsulfuiiyl group. They have 
good affinity foi vegetable fibers. Azo dyes, iiisnl. hi 
H«0, are made in substance, on a substratum or on the 
fiber, e, g., cotton, viscose or animal HIkts, by coupling the 
above aziiiiino compds. with sui table diazo components. 
In examples (1) cotton is impregnated with 2-(3'-hy- 
droxynaphthyl-20 -4 - hydroxy -r» ,7 -beii7op.seudoazimino- 
benzene and developed witli diazotized 2,5-dichloroaniline 
(orange) and (2) tne azimiuo compd. of (1) is coupled in 
substance with diazotized o-nitroatiiliue» 

Water-Bohible azo dyes. Rudoli Bauer (to General 
Aniline Works). U. S. l,03l.«3n; Oct. 24. See Oei. 
562,644 (C. A. 27, 1186). 


Monoaaotlyaa. I.O.Paiboiiiid. Biit. 395,882, 
July 27, 1933. Monoazo dyes are made by eoupllim 2- 
amino-4,6-duutrophenol with a ifi-dsamina of 
series which is substituted m 1 or botii of the 
groups by hydroxyalkylor difaydroxyalkyl gnNip(B) , or with 
a nuclear substitution product of such an amine (s. g., 
halogen, alkyl, alkoxy) . In examples l««mhio«8-hydrQKy- 
ethylaminobenzene, 4«chloro«3-amino«l -hydmxsre&ylam- 
inobenzene , 1 -aniino-3-( d, 7 -dihydfox]rpnipyl)amhioben‘ 
zeue, 1 -( ^,7-dihydn)xypropyl)amino-3-( iS,y *dj^ydroxy. 

propyl)aminobenzcne, l-amino*3^i(hydroxyethyl)aiaino- 
lienzenc, etc., are specified as coupling components. 

Monoazo dyes. Durand & Huguenin A.-G. Brit. 
39.5,951, July 27, 1933. See Fr. 748,840 (C. A. 27, 5648). 

Water-insoluble disozo dyea. Hehiz Eichwedc and 
Adolph Koch (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,032,- 
577, Oct. 31. Dyes suitable for forming lakes and for 
coloring natural or synthetic rubber (yellow shades in 
examples given) are lormed by tetrazotizing a dihalo> 
dialkoxydiamitiobipbenyl such as 2,2'-dichloro-5,5'- 
ditnethuxy-4,4'-diaminobiphcnyl and coupling with an 
acylacetic acid arylide such as acctoacetic acid anilide, 
o-cbloroonilide, m-xylido or the like or bcnzoylacetic 
acid anilide. Several examples with details of procedure 
are given. Cf. C. A, 27, 5548. 

Hydrozyazo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 306,- 
895, Aug. 17, 1933. Diazotized ci-ominophenolmono- 
sulfonic acid or a nuclear substitution product thereof mil 
Cfititg. a further HSOt group is combined with a benzo-2,4- 
dibydroxy quinoline or a dcriv. thereof. Wool is dyed red 
to violet with the aid of a Cr mordant by the single batfi 
prfK‘ess. In examples the following dyes arc debcritit^d 
(1) 4-chloro-2-amino-l-pheiiol-5- or -6-sulfonic acid (I'i 
or 4-nitro-2-aiuiuo-l-phenol-r)-sulfonic acid (11) -► 7,8- 
benzo -2 ,4-dihydroxy quinoline, (2) I 5,()-bcnzo-2 ,4- 
dihydroxy quinoline and (3) 11 6,7-bcnzo-2,4-dihy- 

droxy quinoline. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Heinrich Ner«*- 
slieimer, Willy Eichliolz and Georg B5hncr, inventors). 
Ger. 576,131, May 8, 1933. Addn. to 553,000. Vat 
dyes are produced by treating Bs-1, Bs-l '-di(l,2-l>en/- 
anUiraquiuonyl), unsubstituU*d by halogen in the Bz-1- 
positioiis as in the prior patent, with acid condcn^^iiig 
agents. Reduction products, ethers or esters of tin* 
starting substance may be used. The condrasiation mocl- 
uct may be further substituU'd. In an example Bz-l- 
B 5 -l'-di( 1 ,2-bcnzatithraqumonyl) is treated with C'ti 
powder and 96% HvS 04 to give a dye which colors cotton 
from a red-violet vat in violet shades. Other exampU'^ 
are given. 

Vat dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-O. (Wilhelm Eckert, 
Ernst 1 iM'lier, 11 and Otto Braunsdorf, inventors) . Otr 
576,132, May 9, 1933. Addn. to 538,314 (C, A. 26, 
3384). Isomers of 1 ,4,5,8 tiaphthoy1eucdiarylmiidazok(« 
an coiiyerted into sihlts of org. adlas in the presence of 
solvent or suspending agent and <«i'pd. by taking advantage, 
of their difTeriug soly. Thus, the dye obtained by c*>ii- 
detisnig l,4,5,8-uaphthaleii(*tetracart)oxylic acid and 1,2- 
dianiinolH-nzcue is heati^d with p-tolucnesulfonic atui 
and glacial AcOII. On filtering, the residue contains an 
firangc colored salt of p-toluencsulfonic acid and th(‘ ill- 
irate a blue-red isomeric salt of the same acid. Several 
other examples are given. 

Basic dyes. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 396,177, 
Aug. 3, l\Y33, See Fr . 736,079 (C. A. 27, 1519) . 

Dyes of the anthanfhrone series. Rudolf M. Heidenrcich 
(to U-neral AnUitic Works). U..S. 1,931,821, Oct. 24 
By causing ring closing agents (such an coned. H 2 SOi, 
chlorosulfonic acid, a niixt. of anhyd. AlCli and NaCl or a 
mixt. of KOI! and ale.) to react^ipon the compds. obtain- 
able by condensing halogenated anthanthrones or their de 
rivs, with ammoaiithraquinones or their derivs. (tliesc 
compds. proliably being anthanthronc-aiithrimide8)t vat 
d 3 res are obtained which dye cotton from the hyposullitf 
vat various khaki-bmwn to gray shades of good fastness. 
Several examples with details of procedure are given. 

Carbo^aniiie dyes. Leslie G. S. Brooker (to Bastnmn 
Kodak ( 5 ).). U. S. 1,984,657, Nov. 7. Dyes- having 
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good p]ioto-seii9ltiziii^ pttiperties inay be prcpd. by the 
treatment of a l-methylbcnzothiazole alkyl quaternary 
salt with an ester of an aliphatic orthocarboxylic add« the 
acid corresponding to which contains more than 2 C atoms 
111 the mol. The reaction may be carried out in boiling 
dry iiyridinc. llic esters of tlie orthocarboxylic acids 
which are suitable include tri-Me orUiopropionate, Me di- 
l^'t orthocaproate. Me di-Kt orthqisocaproate, and 
tri-Me orthovalerate. Sc‘veral examples with details of 
procedure are given. U. S. 1,934,058 relates to the pro- 
(hiction of dyes having good photo-sensitizing properties 
])tepd. by the trealnicnt of a i-tnethylbeiizothiazole alkyl 
itudtcmury salt with an ester an orthocarboxylic acid« 
the acid corresfionding to which contains a substituted 
.ilkvl grcnip dircolly linked to the carbon atom oi the 
.'sirlwxyl group. U. S. 1,9.*M,059 relates to dyes having 
KiMxl photo-sensitizing properties prepd. by the treatment 
i»| a l-methylhenrothiazole alkyl quati^mary ssilt witli un 

I ^ler of an aromatic orthocarlMixylic acid, such as Iri-Mc 
.irlhobenzoatc or tri-Me ortlio-p-toluatc. Various ex- 
.niiples are given. 

Naphthophenazine dyes. I. G. Farlienind. A.-G. 

I I 750,010, Aug. 3, 1933. Dyes are prepd. by causing 
oMdiring agents to act in the presence of diluents or sol- 
Miiis on a iriixt. of l,3-diarylaniinonaphthal(*ne-8-sulfnnir 
•i*id, and a monosulfonic acid of 4 ,4 '-dianiinodipheiiyl- 
iniine or its alkyl siibslitution products. The dyes ob- 
t iiiicil have the fonmila 



uiu X represcsit) a SOsH group and the others H or 

alUvl glOUps). 

Reserve dye. Soc. pmii rmd. ehitti. ii Kiile. Swiss 
I « i« » , 139 , May 1 , 1 933 . A pn id net lor ust in reset ve dyeing 
' 'ilitaiiied by coiulensing 1 niol. of ben/Miiii with 1 nuil. ol 
’ h\drn\yTiaplillialciii -3,(i-disulfoTiie aei<l The prochicl 
li . .1 droiig alhnity for aninml and is list'd in leserve- 
i%« mg wiMil. 

Isatins, thioindigodyes I. (>. huilxnind. A -(* Bnl. 
hi, Aug, U), 1933. 'Ihuiiiidigo dyes are prepd. by 
cuinli iisiiii* hvdro\>thionaphtheiics with diiiielhylalko.\y- 
I itiiis or then u.ietive a-dirivs. Both the isatins and 
tht ilvis iiiav lx halugeiiiited. The isatins mav he prepd. 
9 Mill till coin .spnnding diniethylalkoxyaiiiiiiolH'n/.etu\s by 
tlu S.iiidtiu-ycr synthesis. Among examples (I) 1,3- 
'liiiii lhvl-l-hvdnixy-.*4-iiilrobcumie, is tneUiylated and 
iidiii'i d and then converted inUi the isonitrosoa(\.'tatiilide 
l>\ \\aiiiiing with hyrlro.xylaniit]esiiltonic acid and chloral 
I.Nfli.ite; llie 4,0-diTiiethyl-7-nietlioxyisatin obtained by 
tri It men! with H2SO4 may be chlorinated to 5-chloro-4 , ti- 
ll, mu tlivl-7-iiiothoKyisatiii or broniinatcd to give the 
lornspoiidhig bronio compel.; dyes arc obtained by 
' "iidi using 5-idiloro-4,r)-di!i]ethy]-7-nicthnxy(and ethoxy) 

1 It m^rr -chloride with 4,7-diniethyl-5-chloro-3-hydroxy- 
tln<iiMplithene and (2) l-araiiio-2, 5 -dimethyl -.3 -niethoxy- 
1 i liloiolitn/eiic, prepd. from l-amino-2,5-<li-methyl- 
> III* tlio\vlH»ii/.eiie by chlorination of the corresponding 
in LI and subsequent saixm., is ismvcrled into 4,7-di- 
iiullivl o-chloro-O-meihoxyisatifi by ixindensation with 
ii'i o\ahe ester (Martinet's method); the Lsatiii may 1)c 
» Mill li used with r>,G,7-trigh1oro-:i-hydroxythionaphthesie. 
Water-soluble derivatives of indigoid dyes. Walter 
.md Rudolf M. Heide.ircich (to (R'ncral Aniline 
tJ. S. l,lKi3,91Kl, Nov. 7. Indigoid dycf* such 
iii'hgo, monohaloiiidigos, alkyl indigos or the like are 
III <1 with a Ijcnroic acid sulfolialide hi the presence of a 
' \ « lu tertiary org. base such as pyridine or its hoiiiologs, 
d U nips, between almut SB® and tlie b. p. of the reaction 
“11 'I .Several examples arc given. 


1 CondOAMtioii product. I. G. Karbenind. A.-G. (Hein/ 
Seheyer, inventor). Ger. 577,660, June 1, 1933. Hie 
condensation product obtained as in 575,948, is further 
condensed by treatment with an oik. condensing agent 
such as a soln. of KOH in KtOH. The product is a dye 
fast to sunlight. 

Condensation products. Soc. pour Tind. chitn. d 
Bdle. Swiss ldl,/39 to 101,743, July 17, 19:i3. Addns. 
to 159,005 (C. A. 27, 4088). Pioducts useful as dye 
^ inti'rmcdiates arc obtained by condensing 2 mols. ofl- 
(4'-carl>oxyphenyl)-«3Hnicthyl-5-pyrazolonc with 1 mol. 
of benzidine (101,7.39), or 1 mol. of o-tolidine (101,740), 
or 1 mol. of o-bhiniMiditie (101,742), or 2 ninls. of 1- 
(8'-cnrlio\yphenyl)-.3-inethyl-5-pyrazolonc with 1 mol. 
of e-iolidinc (101,741), or 1 mol. of o-tolidinc (101,741), 
or I mol. of o-bianishline (101,743). 

l-Methylamino-4-aminoanthraquinone. Soc. pour 1*- 
3 ind. chim. d Bale. Brit. .390,002, Aug. 10, 19.33. 1- 

Mcthoxy-4-Binhioanthraquinone is treated with ale. 
MeNHs, the McO group being exchanged without sub- 
stantial disturlxinee of the NHt group. In an example the 
reaction is iierfnrmed with periodic tC’Sling of samples until 
the product is obtained. It dyes acetate rayon bhie- 
violet shades. 

Amino compounds. 1. (1. Farbeiiind. A.-G. Vr. 750,- 
005, Aug. 3, 1933. Coiiipds. of the foriimla I]N(R^)K.- 
^ CH.R' (R is a hydrorarboii gnmp contg. at least 7 C 
atoms, R ' is alkyl, aralkyl, aryl or a hydrogenated aryl 
group and R‘ is 11, alkyl, aralkyl, aryl or hydrogenated 
aryl) arc prepd. by traiisfomiing to ketones carlmxylic 
acids ixipabk' of foniiiiig soaps and which contain at least 
8 C atoms, if desired witli the addn. of other carboxylic 
acids, and transforming the ketones to amino compds. by 
hydrogenation in the* presence of NII2 or a primary amino 
^ cotnpd. whic'h contains an aliphatic, cyclic, alicyclie or 
heterocyclic gnmp. The products arc used as inter-' 
wed tales for making avxiitary agents in the textile industry 
and for dispersing agents ^ etc. pAamplcs are given of the 
prepn. of L^-phenylaminononadecane, 1)4 2lK) 20®, /- 

phenyU'J^mimhepUidecane and others of unspecified 
coitipn. 

Arylidcs of 2,3-hydroxy^phthoic acid. Krnest V, 
Grether and T.indley 1C. Mills (to Dow Chemical Co.). 
6 U. S. 1,935,5.M, Nov. 14. 2,3-Hyilroxynaphthoie acid is 
condens'd with a substituted aniline such »s inonochloro- 
diinethoxyaniliiii', iiioncH'hlorodielhoxyaiiiline or moiio- 
ehlorodipbcnoxy aniline to form arylidcs suitable for use as 
dye intermediates, \"arious details of procedure arc given. 
Ct. C, A, 27, 5:i40. 

Hydroxy compounds of phenazone. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. (Otto Goll, inventor), (ier. 577,r)31, June 2, 1933. 
These are prepd. by the action of fused alkali on phen- 
^ azone-2-mono- or -2,7-disulfc)nic acid. Thus, Na phen- 
ozone-2-si])foiiate is fused with KOH to give 2‘hydrnxy- 
pheiuizone, ni. 275®. The prepn. of 2f7-^ihydroxyphen- 
ozone, ni. 3CK)®, 7 -diacetyl phenazone, 111. 239®, and 2- 

hydroxyphenazofie-7-sulfoni( acid is also described. The 
substances are iisi»d ns tnlermediales for dyes and medicines. 

Porphins. Chcniischc Fabrik vorm. Sandoz. Swiss 
162,355 to 162,359, Aug. IG, 1933. Addns. to 158,834 
g (C, A. 27, 4686). vStrongly basic porphins useful for 
dyeing and in pharmacy, arc pri'pd. by treating prolopor- 
pliyrin dimethyl Cvstei , phylloporphyrin iiionomethyl ester, 
or pymiporphyrin iiionomethyl ester with diethylamino- 
ethylcnedianiine ; similarly, strongly basic porphins are 
prepd. by treating a complex Cu sdt of methyl phcoplior- 
bide with asym. diethylaminoctliylenediaminc, or by 
treating a complex Fe salt of phylloporphyrin with di- 
ethylaminoethanol . 

9 ^bIcs porphinB. Chemische Fabrik vorni. Sandoz. 
Swiss 161,2:12 to 161,237, July 1, 193.3. Addns. to 158,- 
834 {C, A. 27, 4686) . Strongly basic porphins arc prepd. 
by (a) treating mcthylphcophorliidc with diethyl^iino- 
ethanol, (b) with ethylenediamiiie, (e) pheophorbide with 
dicthylaminoethyjenediamine, (d) hcniatoporphyrin with 
diethylaiiiinuetlianot, (e) phylloiKirphyrin with diethyl- 
iiminoethaiiol, and l(f) pyrropor|Jhyriii with dirthyl- 
aniinoctliaiiol. 'ilie prcKluets arc usixl in dyeing. 
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Kaj^thalene derivatives. Cheniiscbe Fabrik vorm. 
Saiidoz. Swiss JG2,3«0(), and 102,351, Aug. IG, 1033. 
Addns. to 159,408 (C. A. 27, 4GS5). The compds. 1- 
iodo-8-hydroxynapht]ia]c*nc-4,0- and -3,G-disulfonic acid 
are prepd. by treating I -diazo-8-llydroxynaphthalcnc- 
4,fU or -3,(>-disiilfoiiio arid with Cu bronze in the presence 
of Til. The .substances are used as intermediates in the 
production of dyes or drugs. 

2,7-Dihydroxyna|>hthalene-3,6-<licarboxylic acid. I. G. 
Farbcniiul. A.-G. Jlrit. 395,305, July 12, 1933. The 
arid, which is a dye intermediate, is obtained by treating 
2,7-dihydriixyusiplithiileiie alkali salts, 2,7-iiaphthoi mixed 
with alkali earijonale, or a 2,7-dihydroxyiiaphihaleiic-!l- 
carboxylie acid alkali salt or inixl. with alkali carbonate 
with C()/ under iiicreasi*d pressure at alK)ve 250®. 

Dye intermediates. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
390,3130, Aiig. 3, J933. Addn. to 382,449 (C. A. 27, 
J2‘19; . Ary laiiiiiio- 1 -hydroxynaplithaleiieearboxylic acids 
are jirepd. by healing with CO*, at a raised pressure, 
an alkali metal salt of a 1 -hydroxyiiaplithalene contg. an 
arylamino gioup in 5-, 0-, 7- or 8-position, the COOH 
group appan^ntly entering the 2-position. In an example 
1-hydro\y-7-phenylafiiiminaidilhaleiie is treated in aq. 
KOH in an autoclave with CO* at about 2(K)". 

Dye intermediate. Soo. pour I’ind. cliini. d Bfilc. 
Swiss Iti0,170, Apr. 17, 1933. A new inUTinedialc is 
prepd. by iiitrodtieiiig an acetyl group into both NIT* 
groups of 1 ,‘1-cliaiiiitio-5-hydroxynaphlhaletic-7-sulfotiic 
acid by treatment with an ueetylating agent. 

Dyeing. H. Th. Holitne A.-G. Brit. 395,853, July 
27, 1933. linpregiiating liaths unci printing colors contg. 
arylides of 2, 0-liydroxy naphthoic acid arc made by using 
as dispcTsiiig agents siilfonated or phosphalized compels, 
of the fatty scries of high mol. wt. whK*h c'ontain at least 
9 C atoms and still contain free ale. OH groups. In 
examples (1) 2,3-hydro\'yiiaphth<iic acid bianiside or a- 
naplitlialide is dispersed with stilfonated oleic ale. which 
still contains a free ale. Oil group and (2) 2,3-hydroxy- 
nuphthnic* acid c7-toliiide is dispersed with ricinoleic ale. 
sulfiiiic' esliT which still contains a free al<\ OH group 
(moiiosulfune ucid ester of cK'tadecanetriol) . Sulfonated 
ales, that still miitaiii free ale. OH groups are made by 
siilfoiiatiiig imsaUl. ales, contg. at least 9 C atoms at 
about 9®, suironutioii taking place at the double bonds. 
Sulfonated partially esteritied polyhydric ales, contg. 
more than 9 C atoms are made by esterifying tlie ales, 
obtaitied bv n iluciiig sugars with fatty aeuls and sulfo- 
iiatiiig the esters so that 1 or more OH groups remain free. 
Iti an cxaiiiple inannitol is treated with coiicd. H2Sf)4 and 
oleic iieid. Phospliatizc'd coiii(k1s. are made as follows: 
(u) tiiaimitol is treated with atiliyd. HaP04 and PyOb and 
then witli oleie acid, (b) hyclroxystearic' ale. (J,]2-octa- 
deeanediol) is treatise! with chlorinated aeetylphosphorous 
acid (from I’Cl* and AcOII), (c) ricinoleic ale. is treated 
willi AeCl and n8p04 and (d) oleic acid is treated with 
acetylphosphoric acid (from H3PO4 and AcjO) . 

Dyeing. Sck'. pour Piiid. chmi A Bfile. Brit. 39(i,859, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Wool is grounded with an unsiillonated 
arylide of 2,3-hydroxyiiaphthoic acid, c'ontg. no SOaNHR 
group, under specified conditions and developed by 
nutans of a dia/otizcMl amine of the general formula 
H*NCjCIl.CX:CX.CH:CY, where 1 X is -NHCOR 

(R is alkyl, aralkyl, uryloxyalkyl, aryl) and the other X 
and also Y is IT, lialogeii, alkvl or alkoxv. The grounding 
coiulitiofis are (a) the lUiuor ratio is from 0:1 to 50:1, 
(b) not more than 5% of the arylide on the wt. of the 
wool, (c) the Nat)H used is 1.5-2. 5 times the amt. of 
arylide but should not exceed A g. perl, of gromiding liquor 
and (tl) the groutiding hath should he exhausted. An 
electrolyte may be present in the bath. In exafiiplcs tlie 
following dyes are made on w(m>1 (1) 1 -amino-4 -lieiizoyl- 
ainino-2,5-diiiiethoxybeiizene />-chloroanilide, (2) 1- 
aiiiino-4 -benzf>ylaiiiino-2,5-dicthoxy benzene -► a-naph- 
thylamide and (3) l-ammo-4-1)enzoylaiiiino-2-nicthoxy-5- 
niethylbeiizenc anilid'*. * 

Dyeing, i^iciclc pour Piucl. chiiip. BAlc. Brit. 390,- 

893, Aug. 17, 1933. Textile materials contg. cellulose 


esters and ethers are dyed or printed with products ob- 
tained by condensing a cotnpd. contg. a reactive CHa or 
CH* group witli an aromatic aldehyde or nitroso compd., 
especially 1 contg. on NH* group which is unsubstituted or 
substituted by alkyl, aryl or aralkyl. In examples acetate 
silk is dyed with ( 1 ) products obtained by condensing p- 
dimeihylatiiinolieiizaldehyde with 1 -(2 '-chloro)phcttyl-3- 
tnethyl-5-pyrazolone, El cyanoacetatc and the correspond- 
ing Me, iso-Pr afid Bu esters, (2) products obtained by 
saijong. said esters aftiT condensation and (3) products 
obtained by eondeiisiiig p-uitrosodimethylaniliiie with 1- 
phenyl -3 -methyl -5-pyra/.f»lcme . 

Dyeing compositions. Josi^ph Nuesslein (to General 
Aniline Works). U. S. l,933,(Ki8, Get. 31. Aq. prcptis. 
suitable fur dyeing wiKil or cotton, etc^ comprise a vattod 
vat dye such as one the indatithrcne series and an ar«»- 
inatic sulfonic acid euntg. an alkyl radical with more tlian 
2 C atoms such as a propylati'rl naphthaletiesulfonic acid 
which st*rves as a wetk'iig agent. 

Dyeing level tints on cotton goods or the like . J ustin F . 
Wait. U. S. 1,934,9.“)!), Nov. 14. In dyeing a light level 
tint on cotton, the goods ate siispc>iuled in water held at a 
temp, of alM>ut 75" for a short time while lowing ozonized 
air in conluet with the water and the goods, and there is 
subseciueutly applii-d a dye, such as a diplu'nyhiiethane dye 
not normally eonsiclered us having aUlnity for cotton goods 
so trenti'd, which prodiiet s a light tinting. App. is de- 
scribed. 

Dyeing wool. Soc.^'pour I’ind. eliim. a R.Me. Fr. 41,- 
088, Mar. 10, 1933. Addn. to 7.34,189 ((\ A. 27, 1205). 
3'he diazo flerivs. of /)-amino(liphenylamines are replaced 
by diazo derivs. of tonipds. of the general formiiki 
IhNC : CII .CX : CX.CIl : CY, in which one X is — N HCOR 
L - ~ 1 

(R is alkyl, aralkvl, arylovvulkyl or aryl) and the other X 
and V are 11, a halog(*ii or uii alkyl or ulkoxy group, e. g., 
4-l)eii7oyl!iminn-l amino-2,.5-diclhoxybcn/’CTie. 

Dyeing furs, hairs and feathers, h.rieh Lchinaim (to 
General Anilim^ Works). U. S. 1,932,901, Oct. 31 
For producing \arioiisly colored dyeings, the material is 
treated in a bath eontg. an oxidizing agent such as H2O7 
and a benzene eompd. eontg. as a substituent an amino 
group substituted by an aliphatic ale., such as a condensa- 
tion product of l-inctlu)\y-2,,5-(liaminobcnzene and 1,2- 
«lihvdro\y-;i-chloroj)roj)aiie or the like. Mordants are 
used. 

Dyeing and printing textiles. 1 turund Hiigiieniii S. A 
Fr. 749,9)1, July 2.5, 1933. 1 ‘XUts of leiieo derivs. ot val 
dyes which are easily sol. in water are prepd. by transform- 
ing the H2SO4 esters of leiico derivs. of vat dyes into their 
Li salts. 

Printing. Durand 8 Iliigiienin A. -CL Brit. 395, tMt), 
July 2V, 1933. Sie Fr. 748,40.3 ( C. A . 27, .')551) . 

Sizing textile fibers. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
41,788, Apr. 13, 1933. Addn. to tifj/.lSo ( C\ A. 25, 828). 
Instead \)f a iMilvvinjn ale., a iiiixt. of at least 2 polyvinyl 
ales, having different viscosities is used, or a mixt, in 
which one or more of the constituents are repla<H*d by a 
sol. deriv. in water of a polyvinyl ale., the viscosities of the 
various constituents being different. t 

Printing textiles. Henry Giesler. Brit. 39(),219, Aiig. 
3, 19.TL Rnitted fabrics witli ornamental effects an- 
ol)taincd by rc-knitting yarn obtained by de-knittiiig a 
printed knitted fabric, there-knitted fabric being prefera- 
bly of a width different from that of the original fabric. 
Among examples W(K)len yarn dye<i with Cloth fa.st brilli- 
ant red 4B is knitted into strips which are printed with 
Neolaii black WA (1st roller) uiid a hyposulfite disc'harge 
(2nd roller); the strips are then ile-knitted and rc- 
knitted to obtain a fabric with ^black-white effects on a 
red ground. 

Priiting wool. A. Holtiuann & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(Mark Frankfurt, inventor) . Ger. 577,8.32, June 6, 1933. 
A paste contg. wool dyes, thickening and the usual addn. 
of urea or glycerol is used. Thus, a paste for wool printing 
contains the dye obtaine<l by coupling 2-hydroxynaphtha- 
lene and diazotized 2-atninonaphthulcnesulfonic acid, 
urea, British gum, (CCitH)* and water. 
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Reserve-priating fabrics. Soc. pour Tind. chim. k 
Bale. Ger. 677,702, June 3, 19:};?. Fabric impregnated 
with coupling components is printed witli xanthogcuates 
and developed witli diazo compd^. Thus, fabric impreg- 
nated with a soln. of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid anilide in 
NuOfI, Turkey -red oil and hot water is printed with a 
paste contg. K xanthogenate, water and gum. I'he dried 
fabric is then developed with a soln. of the diazo salt r)f 
4-chloro-2-ainiuodiphenyl ctlier. Othbr cxuttiples arc 
given. 

Discharge printing. British Celanese Ltd., Henry C. 
Olpin and George H. Elhs. tirit. :}9(),73ri, Aug. 0, 1933. 
Disidiarge effects on textile and other materials are ob- 
tained by Uie action of discharging agents, having an acid 
reaction or liberating acid during the discharge proci'ss, 
in the presence of an org. base which restricts acidity and 
niiiiiniizes the tendering of material. The base may 
lie incorporated in the discharge compn. or applied .sepa- 
ralely, e. g,, by padding before oa after application of the 
cuinpn. and before steaming, aipng or like moist heat 
treatment. Any other desired substances may be present 
111 the discliarge compn., e. g., swelling agents (in printing 
etllulose deriv. materials), dyes resistant to the discharg- 
ing agent, basic coloring matters of the di- and tri-aryl- 
inethaiie, aziiic, oxazine and thiazine scries. In examples 
1 1) a silk fabric colored with a dye dischargeable by SnClt 
m primed with a compn. contg. SnCL, methylated spirits 
urea, NaSCN, ritric acid, guip arabic (1:1) or gum 
tiagacanth (10%) and I1|0 and then dried, aged and 
steamed to give a white discharge on a colored ground and 
(13) a fabric contg. .silk and cellulose acetate and dyed with 
dves dischargeable with SnCb is printed with a compn. 
(outg. SiiCb, I, 6ym -dime thy lurea, NaSCN and gum 
uialiic thickening and then dried, steamed, washed off 
ami again dried. 

Coloring bone articles. S<ic. pour Find. chim. B.ile. 
Swiss l(»2,l30f), Aug. 1(), 1933. Buttons, buckles, spoons, 
etc , are colored by dveing them with dves comprising 
complex metal conipds., such as chromed dyes. 

Apparatus for dyeing yam locally. Eclipse Textile 
I )( vices Inc. Ocr. 677,937, June 7, 1 933. Addn. to 61 1 ,- 
7.11 {C A. 25, 1391). 

Dyeing apparatus for hanks of thread and doth in the 
piece. Smith, Drum Sc C'o I*r. 749,833, July 29, 1933. 

Dye* grinding mill. Johann Acbi. Gcr 677,904, 
bine 7, 19.3.3. 

Fibers. Comptoir dcs textiles artihciels (Soc. anon.). 

1 1 719,731, July 2K, 1933. Natural or artificial fibers an* 
transformed to a light flocculeiit state by passage through 
.1 jotot having pivoted anus rotating at a high speed. 

Vegetable fibers. Emil Schwabc. Gcr 677,889, June 
»>, 193.3. These are obtaiued by treating straw, etc., with 
.1 *uln of alkali, alk. earth or NIL salts of complex org. 
TlilU)a cotiipds. 3'hus, ramie bust is treated with a soln. 
contg NaOII, ILBO^and glacial AtOH. , 

Fibers and fillers for plastic compositions from kapok, 
etc., cores. Marcel Dupret. Brit 396,243, Aug. 3, 
193.1. Fillers for mat tresses and a filler for use with 
rubber to foryi a plastic compn. arc obtained from the 
s(i‘d cores of kapok and like pods of the Bombaccac by dis- 
lilt Igniting, by beating, crushing, grinding or passing 
tliiough a hard waste opener to form ' 'ground centers*' 
'^hlcU is used as a filler or further sepd. to obtain the fibers 
'uid tile powd. meal. The finer filler thus obtained may be 
Mit)stituted for cork as a filling material, e. g., mixed with 
riililKt idiex to obtain a tough clastic .sheet like soft 
linoleum. 

Apparatus for wet-treating textile fibers. Edipse 

3 1 \lilc Devices Inc. Ger. 677,939, June 7, 1933. 

Sizing textile fibers. * Auguste F. Galvin Brit. 396,- 
Aug. 17, 1933. Silk or rayon fibers are sized at 35- 
^9 with a soln. of linseed oil in 0.25-2 times its vol. of 
l*hMc or like solvent or with an emulsion of the oil in 
2 7 times its vol. of H|0. 

Delustering filaments. Franz Hoelkeskatnp (to Ameri- 
can Bcinberg Corp.). U. S. 1,932,734, Oct. 31. The 
hlaiiients are successively trea^ with a soln. contg. 


baryta and a soln. contg. Als(S04)a, then rinsed with water 
and treated with a wax-soap emulsion. 

Treating artificial threads, horsehair, ribbons, etc. 
British Celanese Ltd. Brit. 395,380, July 14, 1933. The , 
luster of artificial yams, etc., contg. ccUulose acetate or 
other org. esters or ethers of cellulose is modified or re* 
duced by treatment in the form of hanks or fabrics with 
aq. susiiensions or dispersions of HtO-in.sol. suaps, e. g., 
Zn, Mg and alk. earth stearates, olcatcs, palmitates, 
ccrotates, elaidates or carnaubates. The treatment is pref- 
erably in the presence of a swelling agent for the cellulose 
deriv. The ddustered threads, etc., do not cut the guides, 
etc., and they possess improved textile properties, r. g., 
they knit doscr and the fabrics arc free from defects and 
the packages are less liable to collapse. 

Apparatus for wet-treating wound yam. Vereinigte 
GlanzstolT-Kabriken A.-G. Ger. 677,940, June 7, IQ3S. 

Treating textiles. Bleachers* Assodation Ltd. and 
George D. Sutton. Brit. :}96,722, Julv 21, 1933. Fibers 
or fabrics consisting of or contg. cc'llulose acetate are made 
resistant to ddustering by subiection to the action of dil. 
aq. AcOIl under conditions of oonen., temp., etc., such 
that substantially no swelling occurs and then washing 
free from the add. Instead of or in addn. to AcOH 
IICOOH, propionic, HCl, HNOs or chloroacetic acid may 
be used, 'fhe treated go^s may again lie made suscepti- 
ble to delustering by treatment with dil. aq. succinic, 
lactic or H1SO4. 

Treating textiles. Wm. M. Theobald. Brit. 390,434, 
Aug. 4, I9;}3. In d^-dcatiing or dyeing fabrics, etc., 
the fabric is treated with a soln. of an atiimal, vegetable or 
mineral oil, wax or fat in an org. solvent; evapn. of the 
solvent causes impregnation with the wax, etc. The sobi. 
may he applied simultaneously with the dry-cleaning 
solvent or the cleaned or dried dyed fabric may be ini-t 
niersed in or s]>raycd with the soln., excess of the latter 
removed and the treated faliric dried. The process 
restores the original appearance and texture. 

Treating textiles. Ignacy Kassalski and Roman Vogel. 
Brit. 396,760, Aug. 9, 1933. Slivers of hard fibrous ma- 
terial, e. g., sisal, manilla hemp, are treated with a mixt. of 
lanuhn, glycerol, mineral oil, soda lye and talc and are then 
spun. The resulting string is treated with a mixt. of 
ca5c*in, glycerol, sti*arin and sorla lye and is preferably 
smoothed, dried and treated with formalin in a single 
operation. 

Apparatus for liquid treatments of textile materials as in 
treating silk with oil emulsions. Albert J. Pfeiffer and 
Thayer P. Gates. U. S. 1,931,208, Nov. 7. Various 
details of a clost*d cxnitainer and liquid circulation system 
are descrilx’ci. 

Preparation for textile treatment baths. I. G. Parben- 
ind. A.-G. Brit. 396,050, July 19, 1933. Wool, silk, fur 
and other animal fibers are protected against the detri- 
mental action of alk. and acid liquors by adding thereto a 
prepn. consisting of a salt, oxide or hydroxide of Mg, Zn or 
Cd and a natur^ or waste org. substance of high mol. wt., 
e. g., sugars, sol. starch or other carbohydrates, albumi- 
nous compds. and (he degradation products thereof, waste 
liquois from sulfite cellulose and molasses, the metal 
compd. being present in the prepn. in amts, up to about 
6% (calcd. as oxide) such that no metallic ions are detect- 
able therein or in aq. solns. thereof. The org. compds. 
form sol. or colloidally dispersed complex compds. with the 
metallic compd. or act as protective colloids and prevent 
the sepn. of the niclallic oxides in alk. soln. Aminoacetic 
acid may be added to facilitate dispersion of the metallic 
compd. 

Sizing textiles. A. Th. Bohme Chem. Fabrik (Richard 
B6hin^ inventor). Gcr. 677,831, June 6, 1933. Tex- 
tiles, especially rayon yams, arc sized by treatment with 
finely dispersed solns. of metal salts of sulfonated aliphatic 
or cyclic fatty adds, e. g., naphthenic adds, or thdr esters. 
Thus, a sizing soln. may be made up from commercial 
water-sol. casein, Turkey -red oil, a conserving agent such 
as salicylic add*and BaCli soln. Sulfonated peanut oil 
and SrClf are used instead of Turkey-red oil and BaClt in 
another example. 
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Amxmtttt for wet-tmtiiig teztito pieees. Maachinen- 
fEbnk Benninger A.-O. Oer. 677 ,988, June 7, 1933. 

AppentuB for cooling doth and conditioning it by treat- 
ment with water. Ernest Farrell. U. S. 1,986J022, 
No/. 14. Structural and medi. features. 

Apparatus for treating fabrics with viscose, etc. Arthur 
H. Kilncr. Ger. 686,061 and 586.062, Oct. 16. 1033. 
Sec U. S. 1,802,579 (C. A. 27, 2314). 

Viscose fabrics. Fddtiiiihlc A.-G. vomials Locb, 
Schocnfcld & Co., Rorschach. Swiss 161,018, June 16, 
1933. Textile fabrics with a mat slicen are produced by 
using viscose in which are suspended metal salts capable 
of pptn. in the presence of a protective colloid. Tlius, Ba 
salts may l)c suspended and starch used as the protective 
colloid. 

Rayon. Beniio Borzykowski. Fr. 760,014, Aug. 3, 
1933. Instead of the various washing, dc^fuiizing and 
bleaching baths generally used, a single bath is used which 
will acxoniplish all these operations. E. g., viscose silk is 
treated with a 2% NasSOi soln. at 00 6^. The sulfite 
ricutrali/es the add, eliminates the salt and the SOs 
liberated bleaches the silk. 

Rayon from fibroin. Gustavus J. Esselen (to Cortioelli 
Silk Co.) . U . S. 1 ,9«'t 1,413, Nov. 7. Fibroin is dissolved 
in a cuprammoniuin solvent cemtg. a sugar or glycerol and 
fre^e from add radicals; the soln. is filtered, extruded into a 
bath contg. N«illS 04 and Ab(S 04 ) 3 ; the fibi*rs formed arc 
wound on a bobbm, and are tn^ated (as by a soap soln.) 
to prevent their adherence together on the bobbin. App. 
is descrilicd. 

Desulfurizing rayon in package form. Hayden B. 
Kline (to Industrial Rayon Corp.). U. S. 1,932,789, 
Uct. 31. For <]esulfuri7iiig rayon in package form with 
iiuiii cfTect upon or contamiiiation by the material of 
either the device on whidi the rayon is held or the app. iu 
winch it is desulfurized, wheie such material includes one 
substance .such as iron ulTts.'tetl less as Uic soln. is made 
more alk. and another substance such as A1 affected less as 
the solu. Is made mure acid, the rayon in package form is 
treated in such app. in a soln. of NII 4 sulfide contg. NH 4 - 
OH in such quantity that the OH ion conen. of the soln. 
is sudi that effect upon and contamination by lioth of sudi 
substances is niitiimizcd. 

Incandescent mantles. Deutsche Gasgluhlicht-Auer G. 
111 . b. H. Bril. 395,976, July 27, lU.*!.*?. The mantles arc 
made from plaited ruyon and provided with reenfordng 
libs composed of staph iibcr. In 396,010, July 27, 1933, 
the longitudinal ribs are composed oi a yarn that wiD 
shrink to a higher degree during the luaiuif. of the mantle 
than the yarn used for the rest of the mantle. The body 
may be of artificial silk or ramie and the ritis of cotton. 

Silk Francesco S. Rossi. Swiss 16i,5:i9, July 17, 
1 933 . A eoned . soln . of natural silk in HCOsH is obtained 


1 by adding a little mineral salt sndi as CaQi to facilitate 
dimenrion. 

Ksgansralsd silk yam. Satnuro Yamamoto. Brit. 
396,901, Aug. 17, 1933. A regenerated silk filament is 
subjected, during coagulation, by defieetion to a frictional 
drag increasing progres.sively or by graduated stages 
App. is described. 

Dust trunks for cotton or other fiber-opening and desn- 
ing madilnes. Aoward & Bullough Ltd. and Arthur 
* NeuKirchner. Brit. 39f5,885, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Madiines for opening cotton or other fibers. Richard 
Gfcenhalgh and Josiah Grccnhalgh. Brit. 396,176, 
Aug. 3, 1933. 

Openers or scutchers for cotton, etc. Harold Andrew. 
Brit. 396,918, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Rende^g dotting or otter fibrous material impervious 
to tetrsslkyl lead compounds. Wm. S. Calcott and 
3 Howell V. Bricka (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 
U. S. 1,933.704, Nov.f7. The material is impregnated 
with a oompn. comprising a Na soap, glycerol and EtOH. 

Coating apparatus for making waterproof and wadiable 
linen, e. g., collars. Aktiebolaget Reno-Kzagar. Brit. 
396,663, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Woven fabric suitable for lining shoe imers. Henry 
Kahlmcycr (to United Shoe Ma^inery Corp.). U. S. 
1,931,612, Oct. 24. A woven fabric is formed of individual 
^ fillers which carry minute discrete partidcs of dry ad- 
hesive .such as paraai^aroiic resin adhering to them (the 
remainder of the length of the fibers being uncoated) 
which serve to secure the fabric to assoed. material. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 6201. 

Apparatus and method for drying or conditionmg ma- 
terials in long lengths, e. g., dott or warp. Wni. W. 
Spooner. Brit. 388,167, Feb. 2.3, 1033, and 396,1(H». 

5 July 31, 19^13, divided on 388,167. 

Tank and associated apparatus for treating lengths of 
fabric with washing or otter liquids. Florent Hinnckeiis 
U. S. 1,932,105, Oct. 24. Structural and niech. details 

Apparatus for coating lengths of fabrics with various 
materials. James W. Faulkner II. S. 1,032,727, Oct 
31. Structi^ and mech. features. 

Furs. Giwges Romano. Fr. 750,111, Aug. 5, 1933 
Furs are made fuller by shrinking and softeiiiiig the skin 

6 and then dnring- These' f>porations may be rcpcntocl 
several times. 

Tentering machine with a steaming unit, provided with a 
steam separator. Maurice M. Kasaiiof. Brit. 31K>,350, 
Aug. 3, 1933. 

Dry deaning. Alexander Wacker Oi*sollscliaft fur clik 
tnichomischc Industrie G. ni. b. II. Bnl. 395,517, JuU 
20, nm. Sec hr. 739,141 (C. A, 27, 2047). 

_ Filter suitable for use with dry-cleaning apparatus 
' James A. BoU. U. S, 1,932,569, Oct. 31. StructumI 
details. 


2 (> PAlN'rS, VARNISriES AND RESINwS 

A. H. SABIN 


Case of lead poisoning by sprayed paint. W. Stoldt. 
Pharm. ZenlraUiallc 74, 545-6(1933) . W. O. E. 

Artificial vermilion in the Middle A|es. Daniel V. ° 
Thomtisoii, Jr. Tech, .studies Field of Fine Arls 2 , 62-70 
(1933). E. H. 

New notes on the reconstitution of the pictural technic 
of Jan van Eyck. Jacques Maroger and Geo. Mourier- 
Malouf. Compt. rmd. 197, 766 7(1933); cf. C. A, 26, 
3938. — ^The medium used by van Eyck is transparent when 
dry and consists ot microscopical sujjiTposed olcoipstnoas 
droplets agglomerated in the stabilizing material, which 9 
also is trans|>arent. It is thus composed of 2 different 
optical systems, one continuous and the other discontinu- 
ous, with different as. I'he distribution of the pigment 
throughout the medium is governed by a definite law for 
each pigment; the oleore.sinous droplets Vxhibit selective 
affinity for the pifpncnts, which prevents contact of the 
particles of tlu' different pigments. This results in an 


extremely high chromatic value with a min. amt. of pig- 
ment, wiitch cannot Ixi obtained with present-day prac 
tice, and at the same time eliminates the possibility ot 
ultimate chem. reaction between different pigments, which 
explains the perfect state of preservation of the paintings 
From its very nature, van Evek's medium dries throughout 
the mass (and not from the surface inward as with pres- 
ent-day paints), which accounts for4he total absenct* of 
craddng or blistering of the paintings. A. P.-C. 

The spedfleations of China wood oil. M . Th. Francois 
Chimie & indus^rie Special No., 105l-6( June, 19^1). 
cf. r. A. 27, 5292. Analysis of 4 samples of tung oil 
(Aleurites fordii) of known purity gave the following 
results: acid no. (as % oleic add) 0.53-0.84, sapon. no 
192-5, T no. (Haims) 144-173, 1 no. (Wijs) 159-179, d\ 
0.0422-0.9489, n\] 1. 51 87&*1. 51902; 2 samples of oil ot 
A, monkina of Imowii purity gave: add no. 1.3 1 5. 
sapon. no. 191-192, I no. (Hanus) 137 170, 1 no./Wijs) 
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iri5-168» dll 0.984CH).98eQ» mV 1^1019^10(1194; 1 
sample of oil of i4. moheaima off knom puxity |;a¥t: add 
no. 12, eapofi. no. 192, I no. (HaaoB) 140-190, 1 so. 
(Wijs) 190-178, diS 0.9286, nV 1^7449. Some of the 
values fall appredamy outside the limits set in the gener- 
ally aooepted spedfiMlions m the U. 8., Gt. Britain, 
Australia, China, Germany and Franoe, presumably 
because the specifications were in most cases based on the 
exatnn. of eom. samples which may not have been pure. 

1 he I no. is considered to be of little value because of lack 
of proper duplication of results; 7 days are required to 
obtain the true value. The most promising single test, 
from the triple standpoint off rapidity, accuracy and 
siMfdficity, seems to be the n, or pimbly better still the 
rciractive dispendSn, which distinguiriies between tung oil 
and oil of i4. tnotUatta, A. Papincau-Couture 

Selection of nitrocellulose vamidios for covering imita- 
tion leather. V. P. Malgin. Imfsiiya TutUral. Naueh.^ 
hskdomtel. InsL Ktnheoennoi Prom, 1032, No. 3, 6. — 
I his imitation leather condsts of a no. of paper layers held 
together by a mixt. of animal blue and glycerol. The 
liiiislud plates are treated in a formalin bath and dried. 

I his substitute is used for making trunks; however, it has 
tilt disadvantage of losing its shape and its dark gray color 
IS another undesirable feature. It was attempted to 
( Iiiiiiiiate these disadvantages by covering the substitute 
viith a i>ase varnish composed of u mastix of one part (by 
w light) of nitrocellulose contg. 10.^5-11.5% N and 2 pts. 
ol <ieetone-a1c. mixt. and with the addii. of the necessary 
lint of Am acetate and pigments; the whole is thoroughly 
ground with castor oil and a layer placed on the imitation 
plate 'Phe latter was then dried at 25-30®. The face 
ir)i was covenri 2-3 limes with that compn. and once 
with varnish. The results were satisfactory. 

A A. Boehtliiigk 

Benzylcellulose lacquers. T.. Meutiier and M . Goiifard. 
( W7r tcfh. 22. 200-3(1933); cf. T A. 27, 1603.— Benxyl 
.loiips may be detd. eitlur bv acetylation or by forraiitg 
lKti/>1 iodide. Thris* specimens of high-, medium- and 
1 )W- viscosity all contained about 52% benryl groups, 
rorresponding closely to 2 benzyl groups per CeHi^t 
^ioni» Tests showed that lamzylccUulosc is superior to 
icMJle cellulose and nitrocellulose in decompii. temp., 
iion>hygroscopicity. resistance 1o adds and alkalies, 
uttifsion, toughness and diclec. strength. Benrylcellu- 
1(1 ( contg 56% licn/yl groups is si>l. in C«I1e; that contg. 

requires acldn of 10 20% Ft OH. Benzylcellulose 
hliie swell about 3% in H^O; swelling increases progres- 
i\l1v with conen. <in addn. of KtOH, acetone (partial 
ilii m 40% soln.), pyridine, phenol and aniline. The 
luilion coeiis. of the last 2 compds. tietween HiO and 
Iv n/vlciHulosc arc consts. Viscosity measurements on 
M ii'\locllulose solas, indicate no appreciable internal 
viscosity declines on agny?. The properties of 
I> ir \ IcLllulose indicAe that it mify be used In making 
^ vher or artificial leather. H. B. Merrill 

The use of polymerization products of organic adds with 
nitrocellulose lacquers and plastics. A. Bresser. 
thitir and Apphed Finishes (London) 4, No. 41, 107-8 
i<i H) , Ntlrocettulose 4, 166(1933) . E. M. S. 

Crums and resins. V, G. Pounnan. Drug and Cos- 
•n^ '/f hid. 33. 228, 208(1933) . -A review. H. M, B. 

The development, characteristics and future of uroa- 
formaldehyde resins and molding powders. James Tay- 
lor AuttroHan Plasitcs 6r AUiid Trades Eeo. 2, No. 2, 
ii(iai3). E. H. 

Punting ink (Wells) 23. Detn. of mol. wt. of linseed 
oil iiul its polymerides 4Gay) 2. Aromatic bases [use in 
1>ri pn of artifidal redns] (Pr« pat. 749,964) 10. MstalHc 
''•ups [products used in the paint, vinisli and lacquer 
rndii tiles] (Brit. pat. 395,406) 27. Bsters {for plastidz- 
uid softening agents for lacquets] (Brit. pat. 896,340) 
10 Polyvinyl omnpds. (products used for making 


.1 Polymtriaed vinyl Caters and fatty oils (pioducts for 
lacquers] (U. S. pat. 1,934,297) 10. 


Siccatives for paints, etc. Herman A. Bnison* (to 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,933,620, 
Oct. 81. Compns. ate described comprising Co, Mn and 
Pb salts such as those of p-isopropylphenolcarboxylic 
add, p-4sopropyl8alicylic add, P-rcr -octylsalicylic add, 
^rrc-butyl- or amyl-salicylie add and the like. U. S. 

^ 1,038,521 relates to the similar use of compds. such as 
salts of p-cymyl-o-benzoic add. 

Storage tank and mixing device enitabie for preparing 
paints, etc. Fred P. Schwentker (to General Elec. Co.). 
U. S. 1,933,346, Oct. 31. Structural and mech. features. 

Titanium dioxide. Herbert L. Rhodes (to Glidden 
Co.). U. S. 1,031,682, Oct. 24. TiOi is caldned with 
0.1-2 .5% of a titanatc of the alkali metal group such as Na 

3 titanate which will remain white or light colored after 
caldnation and serves to give the product lower oil absorp- 
tion, higher opadty and improved mixing properties. 

Zinc white. Joseph M. II. Cornillat. Fr. 41,712, 
Mar. 29, 1933. Addn. to 632,2:15 (C. A. 22, 3498). Zn 
is heated indirectly by the combustion flame to a temp, 
near its f. p., and then directly by this flume which pro- 
vokes instant fusion and volatlliratlon in the current of COi 
from the flame. 

4 Permanent quick diying writing fluid. Carl S. Miner 
and Galen H. Sayler (to Parker Pen Co.). U. 8. 1,932,- 
248, Oct. 24. A direct dye such as Sdbiilt/ No. 424 Is 
used witli flake NaOH, NH4 metavauarkte, amyl xan- 
thatc, com starch, bentonite and water. 

Ink suitable for printing on materials such as cellulose 
acetate plastics. Amerigo F. Caprio and William Bowker 
(to Celluloid Corp.) . U. S. 1 ,981 ,485, Oct . 24. An ink • 

, Is formed contg. low-viscosity cellulose acetate or nitrate 

^ 100, dimethyl phthalatc 200 and a pigment 75 200 narls. 

Varnishes, etc. Albert J. Ducamp and Marie E. A. 
Batile. Pr. 41,711, Mar. 20, 1^33. Addn. to 729,547 
(C. A. 27, 434). Surfaces of metals, more or less oxi- 
dized, arc coated with fatty substances capable of reunify- 
ing and contg. one or more fatty acids. The oxide is 
dissolved in the coating by the action of heat and the whole 
is transformed by catalytic action to a solid layer. 

6 Coating copper or o&er metals to prevent corrosion. 
Albeit I. Ducamp and Marie E. A. Baule. U. S. 
1,932,150, Oct. 24. l)ist(l. castoi oil, free Irotn heptylic 
aldehyde, is mixed with imdc(*ylenic acid and a metal 
c)\ide such as Cu oxide, and the mixt. is heated so that 
the castor oU is resiiiihcd and oxidized and the product 
18 usccl as an insuUting-resistuiit vainish. The material 
is heated after application, and other ingriMlicnts such as 
naphthenic acids, gums, gasnliite, ale., ])igments, etc. 

7 may be added Cf. C. .1 27, 4427. 

''Wrinkle finiEdi** vamirii. Glen H. Burgman (to G. J. 
Liebich Co.). U. S. 1,934,034, Nov. 7. A base for a 
wrinkle finish varnish comprises raw China wood oil and a 
hard fu.sible resin in a proportion of 5-10% the wt. of the 
oil, the compn. being heated to 175-285® tor 4-8 hiB. 

Lacquers; putty compositions. Deutsdie Hydrierwerke 
A.-G. Brit. 396,924, Aug. 17, 1933. Esters of fotty 

8 adds contg. not more riian G C atoms with ales, corre- 
sponding to soap-forming carboxylic adds, c. g., aks. 
corresponding to coconut oil, naphthenic and resin adds 
and Okie, cetyl, myristic and lauryl ales., are used as 
constituents of oil lacquers and varnishes and putty 
compns. Free ales, coms^ondiug to soap-forming car- 
boxylic acids mav also be included. In examples (1) a 
lacquer is pn^d. from linseed oil, cetyl acetate, oleic ale., 
varnislt benzine and a pigment and (2) a putty is prepd. 

7 from linseed oil varnish, turpentine oil, cetyl acetate, 
myristic ale,, state dust and white lead 

Laoquar. J. R. Gdgy A.-O. Ger. 577,724, June 3, 
1933. A light-fast yellow lacquer is prepd. by coloring 
nitfo- or aeetylcqUul^ lacquer with the azo dpe obtained 
from o-nitrodiazonium compds. of benzene denvs. without 
^ COOHdr HSQs itioups, and aoetoaoetic asters. Thus, 
the lacquer is cokired the aso dye from l-methyLB- 
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iittro-6-aininoben2cnc and the ethyl ester of acetoaoetic 

acid. 

Synthetic gtun lacquers. Charles T. Ellis (to Sherwin- 
Williams CoJ. U S. Nov. 7. A base for use 

in pyroxylin coating conipns. am<«ists of 50 parts of a 
**destruclively-distd. castor-oil condensation product" 
mixed with a hardeniiig agent such us ester gum, fused 
Kauri copal or fused Congo copal, together with DuOAc 15, 
AmOAc 10, BuOH 5 and toluene 20 parts. 

Compounds of the aroyl-e-benzoic acid series. Herman 
A Bruson (to Resinous PrtKiucls & Chemical Co.). U. 
S. 1 ,934,0JiU, Nov. 7. Siccatives suitable for dissolving in 
linsi'ed oil, China wood oil, soy-l>can oil, etc., in making 
varmshes, enamel paints^ etc., comprise metal salts .such 
as the AI. Ha, Ca, Pb. Ce. Mg, Sr, 7,n, Cr. Co. Cu. Fe or V 
salts of synthetic acids (pn‘pn of sonic of which is dc- 
.scrilied) such a.s n-butylben/oyl-a-beiizoic acid, »-amyl- 
l>enzoyl-r>-bcuzoic acid, sec-amylbenxoyl-o-lKmzoic acid, 
di -ainylbenzoyl-o-benzoic acid, rer-hexyllieuzoyl-o- 
hen/oic acid, rrc-octylben/oyl-<?-benzoic acid, sec^ 
aniyltoliiyl-o-licn/oic acid, .t/*r-octylloluyl-o-beii/oic acid, 
5rc -ainylxyloyl-e-bcnzoic acid, jrf-octylxvloyl-a-ben- 
zuic acid, Jcc-amyliiaphthoyl-fi-lKmzoic acid, scc-ainyl- 
tetrahydronaphthoyl-o-tjcnznic acid, r^r-octyhiaph- 
thoyl-a-hen/oic acid, and the like (which acids may also 
be employed in the crude state or admixed with each 
other). 

Coating compositions. E. I . du Pont do Nemours & Co. 
Brit. 3tKi,()81, July 2S, 1933. A vehicle which promotes 
leafing of flake pigments, e, g., flake Al, graphite, mica and 
flake sulfide pigments, consists of an oil -modified polv- 
hydric alc.-polytiasic acid resin having an zicid value of 15 
or less and driers dissolved in miii(*nil spirits or other 
solvent to give a solii. having a viscosity bc‘t ween A and F 
on the Oardner-Huldt scales. The flake pigment niav tie , 
lird coated with substances, e. i; , stearic acid, that eii- 
haiuv the leafing properties 'fhe resins iiiiiy be formed 
by condensing in presence of PbO pbihalic aiihydrhle, 
glyciTol (which may be replaced in part bv ethylene glycol) 
and 45-70% of linseed, China wood, pcrillu or menhaden 
oils, or adds derived from these oils. 

Rust-preventing coatings. 1. G. h'urbeiiinrl. A.-C^. 
(Hermann Scliladebach and Herbert Hahle, inventors). 
Gcr. 57ti,2U), May 9. 1933. Addn. to 570,738 iC, A 27, 
4427). The protective coating of cellulose* ether laec|ii(*t 
of 570,738 is applied over a layer of drying fat tv oil. 

Preventing oxidation of metal objects. Sigg A Cm. 
Swiss 159,ti77, Aug. Jti, 1933. Oxidation of metal IxMlies, 
espeeiallv of Al, is prevented bv cleaning off grease and 
applying a layer of paiaflni, cere -.in or othei wax-liki 
substaiKx*; a srcond layer consisting of a solii. of synthetic 
r(‘sin in a primary slate of condensation is then applied ami 
the ol»tecl heated to 25(t KM)” sj» that the first layer is 
volatilized and the si’cotid layer burned on to the object. 

Composition for making molded articles. Fni/ier (»roff 
(to Bakehte Corp.). U. S. 1,931,958, Oct. 24. A 
compu suitible for making molded articles comi)rist*s a 
resin of the hexanicthvlenetetramiiie tiiphenol tv]H*, a 
water -repellant org substance of low vapor pressiin* such 
as rosin or cariiauba wax and a filling material such as 
mica. 

Inlaid linoleum. F'nierson K. Newell (to Sloane- 
Blahon Corp.). II. S 1,932,419, Oct. 31. Mcch. fea- 
tures. 

Resin. Hercules powder Co. Ger. 577,723, June 3, 
1933. Resm is purified by dissolving it in an org. solvent 
and treating it with PhOIl, chlorohydrin, 2-furaiicarbinol 
SOa or PhNlIa. '1 he puiihed resin may be used for making 
glaze lor paper. 

Resin esters. T. C. Farbenind. A.-G. (Arthtfr Voss, 
inventor). Ger. 577,591, June 2, 1933. In pn*pg. resin 
esters, a low-mol., diihcultly volatile org. acid or synthetic 
resin acid is added before or during tin* esterification. 
Thus, colophony is fused with glycerol, with addti. of di- 
glycolic acid. The products aic used in the ptiin/ and 
varnish industry. 

Vinyl resin, lamest W. Reid (to Carbide & Carinm 
Chemicals Con>.). U. S. 1,935,577, Nov. M. An arti- 


I fidal resin whidi may be used for lacquers or plastics is 
obtained by oonjcnntly polymerizing vinyl chloride and a 
vinyl ester of a lower aliphatic add such as vinyl acetate. 

Condensation products of polyvinyl alcohol with ordic 
ketones. Georg Kruizlein, Arthur Voss and Werner 
Starck (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,933,086, 
Nov. 7. Condensation products suitable for use in mak- 
ing lackers, molding compns,, etc., are obtained by causing 
^ a cydic ketone such as a-methylcydohexanone, cydo- 
' hexanone or p-chlorocydohexanone to act upon a 
l>oly vinyl ale., in the presence of a conclen.sation catalyst of 
add reaction such as HiSOi, HCl, H1PO4, monochloro- 
acetic add, dichloroacetic acid, borofluoroacetic add, 
oxalic add, formic add, lactic add, an aromatic sulfonic 
acid, ZnCls or AlCU. Various exaiiiplfes with details of 
procedure are given. 

Resinous condensation products from phenols and 
I ketonic "monobasic" acids such as benzoyl-o-benzoic 
add. Herman A. Hrason (to Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co.). If. S. 1,934,032, Nov. 7. Condensation 
products .substantially free from cstcrified phenol and 
suitable for use with nitrocellulose in lacquers, etc., are 
produced by reaction of a phenol such as PbOH, o-cresol or 
a naphthol with a ketonic "monobasic" add such as 
benzoyl -a-benzoic add (suitably bv healing and use of 
HtS04 ). (CHs) 6N4, etc., may be added. 

^ Resmous ester-aldehyde condensation products. Fritz 
Seeliach (to Bakelitc d . m. b. H.) . IJ. S. 1 ,9:1:1,124, Oct. 
31. An aromatic ester of an alipliatic add such as phenyl 
carbonate is condensed with a reactive methylene-contg. 
n^agciit such as (CH2)eN4 and polymerized formaldehyde 
to form a product which is suitaldc for varnishes, etc. 

Forming plates or the like from artificial phenolfor- 
maldehyde resins. Kurt Raschig and Max Koi*bner (to !•'. 

^ Ras4*htg G. in. b. II.). IT. S. 1,934,817, Nov. 1*1. Vari- 
’ ous details r>f operation are described suitable for forming a 
block or plate of phenolic resin firmly united with a layei 
of wotKl or the like. 

Resinous compositions. Moyer M.SafTord (to The 
British Thomson -Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. :i96,:i54, 
Aug. 3, 19:13. A molding coinpn., [larticnlariv suitable 
for extrusion processes, comprises a mixt . of uncured, e. g., 
20 40%, and cured, e. g., 60-80%, flexible alkyd n*siu 
with, if desired, a basic substance such as ZiiO, BaO, PbO, 
etc., to accelerate curing, h'illers and other accelerators 
may also Ik* added. 3'he resins are described in Brit 
:165,140 ((’ A. 27, 1775). Armature coils may be molded 
in the stdid bar by covering the wire with the coinpn 
curing it, then extruding a second coating thereon, winding, 
prcs.sing in a mold and, after rcinovtng, curing. The 
coiiiptis. an* resistant to corona, oil and IbO. Wide 
sheets, tape, oil-pnnif gaskets, wire coverings, tubes, etc . 
may In? molded, extruded or calendered. Cf. C. A. 28, 
:152. 

Synthptic resin. Merlin M. Bfubaker (to E. I.dii 
Pont de Nemours & Di.). U. S. 1,9:12,0^, Oct. 31. 
A non-drying fatty oil or a semi-drying fatty oil having an 
I no. of at least 70 or acids derived from such ciils by sa 
IMmificatioii arc converted from the a- to the ^-fomi (suit- 
ably by use of HN O2) . The /9-product i.s si»(Jd . from uno ni - 
verted a-inaterial and is caused to react with a "polybasic" 
acid such as with phthulic anhydride and glycerol. Vari- 
ous details and examples are given. 

Synthetic resins. Roland D. Day (to Universal Oil 
Products Co.). U. S. 1,933,715, Nov. 7. Cracked hy- 
dnicarbon oil distillates contg. unsatd. material an 
oxidized and subjected to the action of a solvent .such as 
liquid S02 to sep. the unsatd. hydrocarbons and the solvent 
is removed from the dissolved unsatd. compds. and tlu* 
latter arc caused to react with* furfural. Products an 
obtained which may be used for molding, etc. U. S 
1 ,933,716 relates to a generally similar process in which an 
aldehyde may be used instead of furfural. 

Synthetic resins. Richard Widthoner and Glasurit- 
Werke M. Winkelmann A.*0. Brit. 395,894, July 27, 
1933 . Resins are prepd. by condensing polybasic carboxy- 
lic adds, a. g., su^nic, citric, malic, camphoric or their 
anhydrides, with mixts. of pdyhydric ales., a. g., glycerol, 
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glycol, polyalra. and moompleiely estcrified polyalcs. and > 
their esters with volatile monobasic aliphatic adds contg. 
not more than 5 C atoms, with or without addns. such as 
monobasic adds, e. g., IlzOH, lactic, salicylic, glycollk, 
chlorciacetic, chlorobexizoic, oleic and resin adds or fatty 
oils. In examples plithalic anhydride is heated with (1) 
rt inixt. of glycerol and glyci*n>J mono-, di- and tri-acetates, 
aith or without linseed oil and (2) a nuKt. of glycerol and 
glycerol formates, propionates, butyrates or valeriates, 
ailh or without linseed oil. * 

Synthetic resins. American Cyanamid Co. and Theo- 
don- F. Bradley. Brit. 395,899, Jidy 27, 1933. The 
fatty acids of walnut oil, with or without walnut oil and 
other oils ancl fatty acids, e g., linseed or tuug oils, heat 
treated if desired* are condensed with a pulyluisic acid or 
anhydride, e. g., plithalic anhydride, and a polyhydric 
ale., e. g., glvci'fol, to give a-easinoiis product. 

Synthetic resins, hdward II. Jackson and Titigli J. 3 
Cameron (to The British Thonisun -Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Rnt. 3im,()7l, July 25, 193.3. See II. S. 1,019,10.3 (C. A. 
27, 4943). 

Synthetic resins. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. d Bale. Fr. 
7l9,9t)2, Aug. 2, 1933. Infusible masses arc obtained by 
stibniilling fusible eoiideiisation products (obtained fn>m 


primary aromatic amines and CHtO in the absence of acid 
or in the presence of less than V4 mol. of acid for 1 mol. of 
i^ine) to the action of fresh amts, of aldehydes or agents 
liberating aldehydes at temps, not above 140”, wi^ or* 
without the use of add condensing agents, and cau^ng the 
final hardening at higher temps., if necessary under 
pressure. 

Synthetic resins. Soc. pour Find. chim. a B&le. Fr. 
750,025, Aug. 3, 1933. F^ucts which may be molded 
and hardened are made by condensing amino or hydroxy- 
amino aromatic di- or poly-nudear bases, the rings of 
which are joined directly or indirectly in the mol. ratio of 
less than 2 niethylenic groups, substituted or not, for 2 
aromatic radicals and which contain, as a min., as many 
amidogen or amidogen and hydroxyl groups as joined 
rings, with aldehydes or agents yielding aldehydes. The 
products may be submitted to a preliminary hardening at 
a moderate temp. Suitable bases indude amidobenzyl- 
aniline and its homologs and analogs of higher mol. wt. 
(cf. Fr. 749,904 ( C. . 28, 481 )) , ^-diaminotjhenylmethane 
and its dcrivs., hydroxybetizylarylamities (by condensing 
mono- and poly-mcthylolpheiiols with aromatic bases) 
as well as products obtained by replacing CHiO by other 
aldehydes in the syntheses of the jinxlucls mentioned. 
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B. SCHRRUBUL 


Determination of the unsaponifiable matter of fats. 
V. \'eselv and L. K. Chudo>ilov. Chimie 6f industrie 
Special No., 1048 50(Jutie, 1933).— If the unsaponifiable 
mat tel consists of higher ales., the Spitz-Ilonig method 
using petr. ether gives low results, bccausi* of the soly. 
oi the higher ales, in the 50% ale. used for washing the 
pitr ether to remove the last traces of soap. 11 the 
imsapoiiiliable matter consists mainly of hydrocarbons, 
tin use of petr. et Iier gives acciuate results, A. P.-C 
Estimation of fats, oils and fatty acids by fusion with 
wax or ceresin. C. A. Bojahii and Josef Haugg. Apolh, 
/tv 48, 1117 20(1933). I'he method, simple in exe- 
cution and for all jiroctical punioses sufiicienlly exact, 
foiisists in the case of soaps in pptii. of the fatly acids by 
addii. of add to the soap soln., followed by heating the 
it Milting iiiixt. with 3-5 g. of wax, ceresin or a iiiixt. of 
t(]usil parts of the latter, removal of the supematant cake, 
drving on iiafier and weighing, the increase in wt. repre- 
Miitiiig the fatty acids. 'Hie entire operation requires 
titilv a few min. liniulsions, liiiiinciils, salves, .sup- 
piisii dries, creams and spirituous pn*piis. arc treated in 
niiicli the same wav. Ibid. 12^10-7.— An amplification of 
ilii recent pafier by the authors. W. O. E. 

Composition of fatty acid mixtures. I. Relation of 
composition to DaMcan’s curve.# Robert N. Wenzel. 
lud. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 5, 393-5(19;iifl. -It has 
h((‘n shown that the Dalican curve is at best only an 
ipproxiiiialion which must be handled with considerable 
(.lulioii even in its pro|)er application, which is the estn 
«»t \ields of dbiii. i>rtMlucts. It can contribute no evidence 
ni an exact quant, nature regarding the actual content of 
Hitct. fatty acids in any tech. mixt. E. Schcrubcl 
Accelerating effect of metals on tiie development of 
peroxides in oils and fats. A. E. King, II. L. Roschen 
and W. II. Irwin. (HI and Soap 10, 204-7(1933).- Sr>lns 
of the .Parates of Cu, Fe, Ma, V, Ni, Al, Pb, Zn, Sn 
and Cr in CIICU were made; and 2-cc. portions in 20 
ec lard were aerated at a uniform rate at 208 ”F. until a 
piroxide conen. was produced which coincided with the 
laiicid point of the fatsas detd organoleptically. Results 
iue talmlated. Cu showed the greatest effectiveness as an 
leciderator of rancidity while Sn showed the least. The 
^:nnc test was made with strips of some of the metals 
nniiiersed in lard. The results classify the metals in a 
diftcreiit order from that given by the tejits made with 
On dissolved metals. Cu was found to be active in both 
forms. Re is inactive in solid form, but Sn in solid form 
aaive. No loss in wt. of the metals took place except 


with Pb. Iiisufficienl work has b(*en done to draw many 
conclusions, but Cu should t>e avoided in fat -handling and 
processing equipment. E. Scheruliel 

Analytical classification of the fish-liver oils. Norman 
Evers and Wilfml Smith. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol^ 
6, 329 cf. C. A. 27, 617. -In the first part of 

this paper an attempt was made to correlate the chem. 
characters of the fish-liver oils with the zoological classi- 
fication of the fish, more particularly in regard to the 
nature of the uiisaponifiahle matter. In the present paper 
further samples of fish-liver oils have been exaiiid. by 
the tiiethods previously followed. A no. of oils were 
exanid. for vitamin A by the spectrographic method of 
tiieusiiring the intensity of absorption at a wave length of 
328 M. 1'he results obtained have been coinpan.*d with the 
blue values yielded by the SbCl# color test on the same 
oils. It is shown that for none of these oils is the **bluc 
value*’ detd. directly on the oil more than an appnix. 
measure of the vitamin A content. W. O. E. 

Relationship between the antimony trichloride blue 
value of cod-liver oils and that of their unsaponifiable 
fractions. F. J. Dyer. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 
6, 338-46(1933). — 'riiirty-iiinc .samples of liver oil were 
tested by SbCli reagent Ixith for the blue value of the 
oil (x) and of the unsHponifiablc fraction (y). For this 
series it has been shown that the blue value of the un- 
saponifiable fraction is 161.5% of that of the blue value of 
the oil itself. By math, analysis, the curve of distribution 
of the values of log y — log r has been shown to be almost 
nonnal, to pos.sess only a slight degree of “skewness” 
and to lie of normal height. In practice this means that 
the likelihood of the blue value of the unsaponifiable 
matter prepd. by the rapid method of Smith and Hazley, 
being 161. *5% of that of the blue value of the oil, is equal 
for oils of high and low blue values. A simple oilcn. has 
been made of the degree of inaccuracy that is unavoidable 
in making a detn. of llie blue value of an oil direct, rather 
than on the unsaponifiable matter. A worker must decide 
whether this degree of inaccuracy is so great as to make 
it worth while to carry out the test on the unsaponifiable 
matter. W. O. E. 

Notes on extraction plants for oil seeds. Herrmann 
Meyer. Chem. App. 20, 94-6, 103-6(1933). The flow 
sheet and details of construction for extn. plants are 
discus.sed. Summarized data for properties of oils and 
suitable solvents are presented. Karl Kammenncyer 

Calculation of a refining plant for seed oils. Herrmann 
Meyer. Chem. App. 20, 113-17(1033} ; cf. preceding 
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•bitr. — Cakoi. for the various steps in a tcfinhif pkst 
p t o e esiin g 8000 kg. cottonseed oil per 12 hcs. are earned 
Dttt for beat and material Rqtarements. A table is pn* 
wntad which gives values for the mean temp, diffefcnoe as 
fancriOns of the terminal differences* in heating eqidp* 
nent. Kanunermcyer 

The seeds of Bu^orbia ezigua L. Paul Gillot. JMi. 
tci, phoftnacol. 40* 449^(1033). — ^The oompn. of the 
seed was dctd. as follows: HfO 7.04* fat 84.35* protein 
19.77* sngam 1.80* inorg. matter 7.64* oelliiloae 20.40. 
The oil obtained by pressing is of pale yellow oolor and 
has the following characteristics: |a) -i +60' (1 » 2); 
dn 0.9368; 1.4858; fi» 1.4832; Crismer’s index 

(ale. d ■> 0.7967) 64.5**; m. p. - ■’25*; free hitty adds as 
deic add per 100 g. 0.35; sol. fatty adds* as butyric add 
0.07%; Hehncr value 95.79%; volatile fatty adds 
(Rdcheit-Wolny) sol. 0.3* insol. 0.2 (in cc. 0.1 N KOH) ; 
sapoD. *^06 191.5; 1 vdue 212.5; Ac value (Andr6) 
7.0; unssiponidable matter 0.94%; Hehner-Mitchell 
value 09.60%; oxidation degree (liish(^) 21.85. It 
gives inimedtatdy a ppt. in the Hr reaction of Halplien; 
Bellier’s resordnol reaction prcxluocs a violet oil and 3rellow 
add. The fatty adds have n** 1 47:i5* I value 220.8 and 
neutralization value 198 5. The comits. obtained with oil 
prepd. by extn. vary slightly from the above figures. 
The oil has a purgative action. A. E. Meyer 

Impregnating viscose plates with emulsions of sulfonated 
and non-sulfonated linseed and hempseed oils followed 
by fixing the emulsions on the plates. A. P. Pisarenko. 
Jfvestiya Twentral Naurk’-Issledovatel Ins. Kozhevennoi 
Prom. 1932, No. 3, 4. —In an attempt to prep, sulfonated 
oils suitable for impregnating viscose plates it was found 
that a good product is obtained when linseed oil is sul- 
ionated with 30% of II9SO4; it is added gradually and 
the temp, kept below 30*. If these conditions are dis- 
regarded* polymeri/atlon occurs and 2 layers form. The 
HtS04 is sepd from the sulfonated oil by treatment with a 
20% soln. of NaCl followed by neutralization with an 18% 
soln. of NaOH. The obtained product is dissolved with 
difficulty in cold but easier in hot water; a perfectly dear 
soln. is obtained on adding 1 drop of NH4OH. Hempseed 
oil is sulfonated without forming 2 layers. The product 
obtained on using more than 30% of HsS04 is too viscous 
and difficultly sol. in water, while 20% of HfS04 produces 
an ml which dissolves in water and yields a dear soln. 
upon the addn. of 1 drop of NH4OH. The sulfonatioii 
temp, should also be kept below 30*. The sepu. of HsS04 
is carried out in the usual manner. A. A. Boehtlingk 
Recovering protein from press coke. V. N. Rozanov 
and N V. Snirnova. Sehnflen zentral. biochem. Forsch- 
unRSfttst. Nahr.~ GenussmiHelind. (U. S. S. R.) 1* 301-8 
(1932) — The NH4OH method of extg. protein from oil 
seed press cake is not economical because of thcdiffiailty and 
expense of Nils recovery. Use of KOH or NaOH causes 
no greater protein degradation and is more cfiident. 
Details vary according to conditions* but in genera] 
gocjd results are obtained by extn. with 0.6-1 .5% KOH 
(or NaOII) and pptn. with dil. HCl. J. F. S. 

ReSsterifleation. Ryohd Oda. Set, Papers Inst, 
Phys, Chrm. Research 22, 15-46(1933). — ^Reesitcrification 
of olive oil in a 1-1. shaking autodave at 200* with EtOH 
takes place readily and easier if excess of EtOH is used 
as a solvent; with glycerol the reaction is slower. The 
amt. of reesterification is dctd. by sapon.* add and acetyl 
nos. Olive, coconut and linseed oils* resp.* react similarly 
with (CHiOH)! to give probably the mono add glycol 
of the oil. EtOH and CaHe are ineffective as solvents 
but CbHiN accelf rates the reaction probably because 
of its alky. The use of CaO or KaCOi has an acedereting 
effect* while fuller’s earth* NaaBiO?* SiOi* ZnCb^apfi acti- 
vated C have practically no effect. Excess pressure has no 
effect. Castor oil* hardened fat or fish oil reacts with (CHt- 
OH)i* while spermaceti does not react with (CHfOH)t* 
EtOH or glycerol. Olive oil does not reSsterify with C«Hi- 
OH, FhCHiOH and c-* m- or P-CJl4(QH)s. The oils 
can rimilarly be reesterified witb an. adds. Olive oil 
and ClCHiCOtH react easily. lYacAs of HsO aodetate 
tbe reaction* as does hiriur temp.; with ActO* CH|(CHt)s- 


COia or (CO0)t tlKTeactioBisrioiirer; whli lactie* chrib 
or tartaric add tlieie is very tttde aetlon; with 
COkHasniallamt.wlildii8aocdei«tedbyHiSOi. Coconut 
oil and deic add are reUerified as wdl aa linseed oil and 
stearic acid. Castor oil reacts similaiiy with aide add 
and (CH^H)f. Linseed oil and coeonnt oil are about 
30% reesterified. Ethers react with ales, in an anologous 
manner. ClCHtCO^ and CliCCQiH react with castor 
oil without a catalyst vary easily. Castor oil reacts with 
(COiH)i, citric or phihalic add under reduced pressure to 
give resins called oxalestolidf oUronestolid and pMhaUstohd. 
No rerins are obtained with malonic* succinic or tartaric 
acid. Citric acid with gtycerd and (CHsOH)i gives resins. 

Julius White 

IhvestigatiQnB on reSofeerifleation. ^Vm. Reaction 
between castor oil and some pdjrcsrhonic acids* par- 
ticularly oxalic add. Ryohei Oda. J. Soc. Ckem. fnd.^ 
Japan 36* Suppl. binduig 571-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 
6719. — The reactions or castor oil with oxalic* malonic* 
succinic* citric and tartaric acids were investigated* and it 
was found that (1) oxalic acid reacts easily but excess acid 
is ineffective; (2) malonic and eitnc acids react easily; 
(3) succinic and tartaric acids react only iirith difficulty. 
K:^tl. data are presented. Karl Kammermeyer 

Quantitative estimation of detergency. O. M. Morgan. 
Oil and Soap 10* 223-7(1933). — ^A standard soiled cloth 
in lab. expte. ri^owed that it was sufficiently sensitive 
to show up differences 4n washing procedure. In a com- 
parison of the detergent efficiencies of laundry soap 
builders it was riiown that Na2SiOs was the most efficient 
followed by NaOH* NaiP04 and NasCOi. On a plant 
scale the same order of efficiency was obtained. The 
values at which max. detergent effects were noted 
varied rcmsidcrably. For NasCOa, NaaP()4 and modified 
soda the max. values found during treatment with 
suds were 10.1 and 10.2; NaySiO} gave opt results at a 
Pw value of 10.8 and NaOH at 10 6. No trouble was 
experienced in rinsing out any of the alkalies used. 

E. *Scherubcl 

Detn. of volatile oils (Perlova) 17. System of lipoids 
(Halden) llA. Coloring butter, etc. (oilsj (Swiss pat 
162*130) 12. Aralkyl ethers [wetting agents] (Fr. pat 
749*402) 10. Polymerized vinyl esters and fatty oiK 
(U. S. pat. 1*934,297) 10. 

Purifying and splitting fats* etc. I. G. Farbetimd 
A.-G. Brit. 390*769* Aug. 8, 1933. Fats, oils, waxes, 
oxidation products of non-aromatic hydrocarbons and 
other mixts. contg. fatty acids arc freed from unsaponifiable 
substances of high mol. wt by heating the crude alkali 
metal soaps prepd. from the raw material in a closed 
vessel under pressure* removing HiO therefrom by rc- 
leasmg the pressure ai«d then distg. />ff the volatile sub- 
stances fA>m the anhyd. molten soap, llius bleached 
montan wax* wool grease, spermaieti or hydrogcnatid 
soy bean oil is heated to 200-300* with aq. NaOH or KOIi 
or NofCOk m an autoclave under 10-30 atm. tiressure 
Pressure is then released to allow steam to escape and thi 
residue is heated to 310** if desired %n vacuo or in a current 
of steam or inert gas, e. g., COi, N or waste gases* whereby 
unsaponifiable piquets, e. g.* ales.* aldehydes* ketones and 
hydrocarbons, are distd. off and condensed. The residue 
may be dissolved in H2O and fatty acids recovered by 
addn. of mineral acid* the acids being purified by distn 
in vacuo or in steam and used in the manuf . of soap. 

Fata and oila. Donald P. Grettie (to Swift & Co.). 
Brit. 395*971* July 27* 1933 Lard* beef fat* hydrogenized 
or unhydrogenized cottonseed oiltand other riiortening 
agents are stabilized against rancidity by adding a smaU 
amt.* e. g * 5-10%, of hydrogenized sesame oil* which may 
be partially deotoazed before use and hydrogenated to 
the consistency of tho material being treated. 

Distilling fatly acids* riyeorol* etc. Nicolaas H. S. 
van Reesema. Brit. 396*()95, July 31| 1933. In the di^* 
of fatty addsj etc.* With steam under vacuum* a high 
vacuum is maintained by fleering out the steam in.solid 
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iorm after fint eondensItiK the diitd. vapor and Oien 
wsthdrawing the nddual cues bf means of a vacuum 
pump. App. is described. 

Fat^ add reeoverj from aoapa derived from asphaltk 
residuum of mlnexal oil atUla. Gellert Attemau (to Sun 
(>il Co.). U. S. 1^031, 855, Oct. 24. The soaps, in aq. 

are addified and xylene is added to the fatty acids 
and water; the xylene and water are then distd. off, 
leaving all the fatty acids in the residue, and they may 
thin be extd. with anhyd. BtOH. App. is described. 

Purifying oils. I. G. Farbdiind. A.-G. Fr. 41,676, 
Mar. 10, 1033. Addn. to 688,370 (C. A. 25, 837). 
lAdthins, phosphatidea, etc.,** are removed from crude 
<uls, particularly , soy-bean oil, by dispersing a small 
proportion of water or steam in the oil at about 60'70'^ 
and cooling rapidly to normal or lower, and removing the 
products which are pptd. ** 

Purifying hydrogenated fatty oils. Dietrich Hildisch. 
Jirit. .S97,039, Aug. 17, 1933. The oils arc freed from 
nbicctionablc taste and odor by treating the hot oil with 
substances which split off gases or vapors such u O, 
Nila, COa, etc., e, g., NHi carbamate, (NHOaCOa, NH 4 - 
NOj, mixts. of NH 4 CI and NaNQi, urea, di- or tri- 
ethanolamine, inorg. or org. peroxides, e. g., Br peroxide, 
tir bicarbemates alone or mixed with acids. During evolu- 
tion of tlic gas a current of steam, NHa or COt may be 
jiassed into the oil, or the latter^ may be submitted to 
^Icam treatment in vacuo after deodorizatiem. 

Catalytic hydrogenation. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-G. 
Hrit. 396,311, Aug. 3, 1933. Metallic salts of high mol. 
01 g acids are used as catalysts for the reduction of fats, 
oils, waxes, fatty acids, etc., to high mol. ales. Such 
^alts art' the Cii, Zn, Fi), Mn, Co, Ni and Hg salts of 
fialmitic, stearic, lin.secd oil, rosin and naphthenic acids. 
I'hi y may be formed within the substance to be reduced, 
I CuCOa and oleic acid may be added to coconut fat 
. 111(1 flic mixt, heated in an autoclave to 28(K300® under 
1 (M> atm. of H pressure. 

Wax-like emulsiflable materials suitable for various 
uses. WaltJicr Si'hrauth (to Unichem Clicmikalicn 
llaiidels A.-G.). U. S. 1,932,643, Oct. 31. A wax-like 
inaieriul capable of conibiiiing with 5 times its quantity of 
V..UT coiitg. 2 % NuaCOa to form a colloidal mass may be 
toi Hied of spermacc'ti 05, cetyl ale. 25 and stearic acid 10%. 
Niiiilar mixts. also may Ih* formed coutg. wool fat ales., 
palniilie acid, colopbony, etc. 

Soap. Nguyen -Ngoc-Thai dit Nguyeii-Van-lliai. Fr. 

July 29, 1933. The soiip contains water 280.1, 
\ < Kxi oil 550, soda 100 and talc 5 parts. 

Apparatus for the continuous preparation of soap and 
glycerol. John B. E. Johnson, wr. ,577,886, June 6 , 
\n.v\. 

Metallic soaps. Titanium Pigment O)., Inc. Brit. 

July 17, 1933. Soaps of tstravalcut elements of 
uiKiip IV A arc obtained by adding a compef. of the 
lit incut, €, g,, org. or inorg. salts of Ti, Zr and Th, to a 
oln Ilf a sadt of a fatty or resin acid, the soln. t>eing at 
IH TO** and being constantly agitated during the addn. 
MimiI soaps, g., Ti Co liuolcatc tungstate or Pb Ti 
tniigstate resinatc, may also be obtaixicd by co-pptn. or 
ii\ mixing the separately prepd. soaps. Tlic products 
may be used in waterproofing, mordanting, the prepn* of 
fwuhums, lubricants, floor waxes, pmsking compds., 
HI (hy-cleaning and in the paint, varnish and lacquer 
vuluMfic^ Cf. C. A. 27, 1216. 

Wetting, etc., agents. Karl Marx, Karl Biodeiscn and 
Mcittlims Quaedvheg (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. 8. 
1 , 9 ;: 1 ,962, Oct. 24. Aminosulfonic acid or a deriv. such as 
pinny]- or tolyl- or 4-niethylphenylsulfamic add is used 
lor miction with the higher diphatic ales, such as dodccyl 
all .. hexadecyl ale., octadecyl alc*» pdyhydric ales, with 
mine tlian 10 C atoms, fatty ales, conig, a phenyl group 
or a cyclohexyl group, ales, correspemng 4 q the gdieral 
mrniiila NHR^---OH (R meaninjl a hiiJicr 

aliphatic radical and R' an aliphatic radied) such as 
lauroyihydroxyethylamkle, the hydhnyetliyl* or propyl- 
ainide«of coconut oil add, stearoylhFaroixyprapylaniide, 


monooarboxyUc acids, esters of the higher fatty acid% 
such as esters of coconut oil acid, oleic acid, stearic ad^ 
palmitic acid with polyhydric ales, such as glycerol, 
sorbitol and polyglycerol and mono ethers of polyhydric 
dca., such as stearyl glycerol ether, palmitylglyceid 
ether. Nutnennis examples with details of procedure are 
given, llie products are wetting, emulsifying and soften- 
ing agents. 

Wetting, etc., agent. Chemische Fabrik vorm . Sandoz. 
Swiss 160,755 June 1, 193,3. An agent for wetting, wash- 
ing, dispersing or emulsifying is prepd. by treating a 
mixt. of isomeric munoxyleuylglycui others, obtained by 
the action of CHsOHClTsCl on a tech. mixt. of isomeric 
xylonenes, with n-bulanol and a sulfonatiug agent, 
llie product is used in the paper, leather and textile 
industries. 

Wetting, etc., agent. Chemische Fabrik vurm. Sandoz. 
Swiss 160,937 ami 100,938, Jmie 10 , 1933. Addns. to 
1 51 ,958 ( C. A . 26, 4920) . An agent for wetting, cleaning, 
and emulsifying is prepd. by sulfoiiating the propylglycol 
ester of ricinolcic acid (160,937), or the CH*ClCH«OH 
ester of oleic acid (160,938) . 

Wetting, etc., agent. Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz. 
Swiss 162,347, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 151,958 (C. A. 
26, 4920). An agent for wetting, washing, emulsifying, 
etc., is prepd. Iiy treating a mixt. of coconut oil and the 
monoxylenyl ether of glycerol with HsSG 4 .HiO at 30-5“, 
the sulfonation and csteriffi*atioii proceeding simultane- 
ously. The resulting sulfonic acid is isolated and ueu- 
tralized with NII4OI?. 

Wetting, etc., agents. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
41,542, Jan. 28, 1933. Addn. to 728,415 (C. A. 26, 
5713). Wetting, cleansing and dispersing agents arc 
prepd. by treating with sulfonating agents urethanes to ' 
tlic N atoms of which arc lixcd atoms of H or aliphatic, 
cycloaliphatic, aromatic or heterocyclic radicals, or the 
ale. radical of which contains one or more double or 
triple iKinds or aromatic or heterocyclic rings. 

Wetting, dispersing and softening agents, etc. Heinrich 
Ulrich and Paul Koerdiiig (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,931 ,8(X), Oct. 24. Products suitable for use in the 
textile industries, etc., are obtained by the action of a sul- 
furic ester of a hydroxyalkyl amine contg. at least one 
H atom attached to a N atom (such as moiioethanol- 
amine sulfuric ester, n-butylaniinoethanol sulfuric 
ester or secondary aminobutanol sulfuric csti>r) with an 
org. halogcu compd. corresponding to the general formula 
R— COX in which X is a halogen atom and R represents 
alkyl, ary], alkoxy, halogen alkoxy, halogcm alkyl or 
hydroxyalkyl (such as stearic chloride, coconut oil fatty 
acid chloride or chlorofomiic n-butyl ester), in the pres- 
ence of water and of a mental compd. having an alk. re- 
action such as NaOH or Na 2 CO|. Various examples are 
given with details of pnx'edure. 

Bsters of sulfoacetic acid. J. R. Geigy A.-G. 
Swiss 160,079-80-1, May 1, 1933. Addns. to 157,337. 
New high mol. esters of sulfoacetic acid arc prepd. by 
treating the inyristyl, cetyl or olcyl CvStcrs of CICU 2 CO 2 II 
resp. with neutral or acid sulfites. The products arc useful 
as wetting, dispersing, emulsifying or foam-producing agents. 

Sulfo carboxylic acid airides. Winfnd Hentrich and 
Helmut Kcppler (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,931,540, Oct. 24. Colorless or but slightly colored 
compds. sol. in water and with alkalies and suitable for 
use as softening, purifying, frothing, wetting and dispersing 
agents in dyeing or other textile treatments, etc., corresiKmd 
to the probable general formula: R 1 R 2 NCORSO 1 X, 
where R stands for a substituted or imsubslituted alkylene 
or aralkylcne or arylenc, such as ethylene, propylene, 
CH»CH(On)CH„ C«H 4 CHj, C«H,C1CH,, C 4 H.NO., X 
means hydrogen, ammonium (NH.) or a metallic equiva- 
lent, Ri represents a said, or unsatd. aliphatic radical 
conto. at least 8 carbon atoms, R. means hydrogen, alkyl, 
for Instance, a .lower alkyl group or the above-men- 
tioned saturated or unsaturated aliphatic radical con- 
talning at least 8 eftrbon atoms, aralkyl, aryl or cyclo- 
alkyl. The manuf. of these compds. is carried out by 
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causing a primary or secondary amine contg. at least one 1 
higher unsubstituted or substituted aliphatic radical to 
react with a carl)oxylic acid coiitg. at least one sulfonic acid 
grdhp, or an appropriate functional deriv. thereof, for 
example, ester salts. Details are given of Uie prtKluclion 
of a deriv. from heptadecylamitic and the Na salt of 
the ethyl ester of sulfoaeetic acid, eorresjKjnding to the 
formula CiTlIabNHCOCH^OiNa, forining short white 
felted needles and stable to acids and to hard water. 

Sulfuric acid derivatives of amides, i^'ritz Guenther, ^ 
Ferdinand Miiuz and Huns Haussniann (to 1. O. bar- 
benind. A.-G.). H. S. J,9;i2,17«, Oct. 21. WetUng, 
cleansing and dispersing agents are obtained by the action 
of sulfonating agc'iits on reac'tioii products of nitrogenous 
bases such as NHi, primary or secondary amines or 
heterocyclic' bases such as morpholine or piperidine and 
carUixylic acids cjr theii derivs. sucdi as are obtainable 
from vegetable oi nniniul oils or fats oi by the oxidation 3 
of paruflin or from resiiiic or naphthenic acids or from 
lower aliphatic carboxylic acids provided the amides 
derived from them contain at least S C atoms. Numerous 
examples with details of proc'c-durc are given. U. S. 
l,fK12,177 (Fritz Guenther and Ilans Haussniann, to 1. O. 
FarlH'nind. A.-Ci.) reflates to tlie production of products 
of similar utdity by reaction of a carUixylic halide or 
anhydride, such as chlorides of tin' acids of c'cx'onut oil 
or paliiiityl chlcjnde, 011 an aminoinethaiu sulfonic acid ^ 
contg. at least one 11 atom counc'cted to the N atom, such 
us niethylaininomcthaiiesulfonic acid, in the presence 
of an alk. diluent (the reacting materials together supply- 
ing at least d C atoms). Several example's with details 
of proc'edure are given. U. S. 1,9.‘{2,17S (l‘'ritz Guenther, 
Hermann Holstem and Kail Siifticii, tei I. G. Farlienind. 
A.-G.) relates to products also having like uses obtained 
by reaction of an alkali sulfite sueh as Nu«SOa with an 1, 
inorg. acid ester su<.h as the (K'tudecylaniide of chloro- 
acetic acid in a vehicle such as 30^’J. ae4. ale. solii. Several 
examples with details of procediirt are given. U. S. 
l,932,17t) (Fritz (»uenther, Hans Haussmanii and Ferdi- 
nand Miinr, to 1. G. l^arbcnind. A.-G ) relates to products 
also of like utility iiroduce^el by reaction of an aliphatic 
satd. coiripd. contg. the grouping RCOX in which X ts 


either halogen, ORi, — OH, — OCORi,R being an aliphatic 
saturated radical contg. from 5 to 15 carbon atoms and 
Ri being an aliphatic satd. radical, which radicals may 
possess sulfuric ester or sulfonic acid groups, with an 
aromatic amine free from aliphatic ale. and chromo- 
phorous groups, but contg. at least one H atom connected 
to a N atom which amine may contain sulfuric deriv. 
groups; if the above initial reacting components do not 
contain sulfuric ester or sulfonic acid groups, re- 
sulting arylide is caused to react with a stdfonating 
a^nt. An anilide of a-hydroxylauric acid, or of satd. 
aliphatic acids contg. 12 to 15 C atoms and derived from 
oxidation of paraffin or coconut oil fatty acids may ^ 
used as initial material. 

Sulfuric acid derivatives of amidce. Fritz Guenther, 
Ferdinand Munz and Haiis Haussmaim (to I. G. Far- 
benind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,932,180, Oct. 24. Products 
suitable for use in thr textile and related industries as 
wetting, cleansing and dispersing agents are obtained from 
an aliphatic compd. contg. tlie grouping KCOX m which 
X is eitlier halogen, — OH, — OR, or --OCOR, R being 
an aliphatic radical which radical may contain sulfuric 
deriv. groups, in the aliscnce of a metal halide having a 
condensing action, by reaction with an amnion ta liasc 
corresponding to the formula HNX'X*', in which X' 
denotes hydrogen or an aliphatic open-chain, an isocyehe 
aliphatic, or an aliphatic aromatic radical which radicals 
are free from aliphatic ale. groups, and X' denotes 11 
or a radical as denoted by X' or an aromatic radical free 
from chromophorous groups provided X' is one of tin 
aforementioned org. radicals, or X' and X*" denote a cuii 
ioiiit aliphatic chain, all of which radicals may coiitaui 
sulfuric deriv. groups (if the alMive initial reacting com- 
ponents do not contain sulfuric denv. groups the resulting 
amide is caused to nm't with a sulfonating agent), tlu 
C-contg. reacting coinpcmeiits tiemg so selected that tlie 
total C atoms in the nsulthig uiiiide is at least 8. Prod- 
ucts such as the carl'Hixylic amide of hydroxy.steam 
sultune ester and iV-ethylaiiiline, oleic JV-iiiethyltauride 
products, etc., are claimed as being nt'W eotnpds., and a 
very large number of detailed examples with stateiiients oi 
procedure arc given. 


28- SUGAR, SrARCIl AND GUMS 

T. K OALIC 


Modem control in the sugar factory. O. Gollnow. 
Chem.-Ztg. 57, 825-0(1933). E. H ^ 

pu measurements in the refinery. Ippolito Sorgato. 
Jfid. sacear, i/a/. 26, 511- 17(1933) -A disc'ussion with 
bibliography. I. Ciisachs 

Study of the deterioration of cut cane, topped vs. not 
topped. Alejandro S. Alvarez. Rev. ind. agr. Tmtimdn 
23, rs3-59( 1933) .—Tests on P. O. J. 213 and P, O. J. 

30 show little difTiTencc in deterioration after cutting, 
whether toppc'd or uiitoppcd. In either case, the purity 
decreast's 13 3()'JJ; during 10 days* storage The ^ 

storage conditions arc not dtsc'rilxrd. It is inferred from 
the data that invertase is lornied in the stalks of these 
varieties after cutting Nelson McKaig, Jr. 

A mutation of P. O. J. 36 of greater sucrose content. 
William E. Cross. Rev. tnd. agr. Tucumdn 23, 47 52 
( 1933) . — Comparative tests ovci a 5-ve'ir period show that 
the cultivation cif P. O. J. 3r)-M (I) is preferable to 
P. O. J. 30 (IP The data show that (I) has more - 
stalks per hectan , i ach of less weight, but of U'ttcr su- 
crose, glucose and ptirity contents, and gives slighjly more 
suipr per hectare than (II). (I) aW) matures t^arlier 

as inferred from early purity analyses N McK., Jr. 

Beet and cane sugar. H. C. S. dc Whalley. Food 3, 
20(1933). — A recently published statement to the effect 
that the best British beet sugar contains 2% raffinose is 
refuted by showing that it contains H2O 0.02, ash not more 
than 0.01, org. non-sugars 0.02, and sucrose 99.95%. 9 

A. Papint'au-Couture 

The oiidation of sucrose by oxygen in the presence of 


lime. M. I. Nakhmanovich, S. L. Berman, M. S. Plachot- 
iiik and I. I. Pletiiik. Z. Ver. dent. Zuckcrind. 83, 23.'> 
01(1933). — By treating a 15^; sucrose soln heated to 
various temps., 40 10i)“, for varying times, 2 24 hrs., 
and limed to varying lime coiu'tis., 0.2-1. 0% alky., it 
was found that the presence of air promotes the deeoinpn 
of siicrusi' solns. eoiftg. CaO, decrftnpu. increasing witli 
increase 111 temp., CaO concii., and time of heating, i>ul 
decreasing when the CO. of the air was not removed, 
because of the effect of the COi in decreasing the alky 
Oiutrol e\pLs. as well as expts. with pure O2 conliniied 
these findings. Increase' in the siierose coiicn. varying 
from 5 to GO^'^ showed that there is an increase of the 
percentage of sucrose- decompd. up to a sugar coneii. 
around while for greater conems. the effect decreases 
HCIIO and CHj CIIO we*n* ielemtified in the volatile 
decompn. product, while evidence indicates the prcvseiue 
of equiv. amts, of Ca salts of glycollic and eixalic at'ids 
in the ppt. ill addii. to some CaCOi from the COs. 

F. Cainps-Campins 

Crystallization. A. Sidiwcitzer. Intern. Sugar J. 35, 
385 7(1933).— Up to the presefit time advances in the 
knowledge of crystn. were obtained largely through em- 
pirical methods. In expts. on the initiation of crystn. in 
supersatd. solns., it was found that in the absence of 
crystal nuclei, the formation of cry.stals does not take 
place si^ntancously. Crystn. can be induced, however, 
liy the introduction of “crystallones** or mol. complexes 
arranged according to the crystal lattice. These sub- 
stances can pass through hardened filter paper, but are 
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retained by an ultra-filter. An insiglit is thus obtained 
into the sizes of these ^'molecular complexes" which in- 
duce spontaneous crystn. in supersutd. sdns. 

W. L. Owen 

Recent practice with the Lafeuille rotary crystallizer 
pan. Fernand Lafeuille and G. C. Kaar. Intern. Sugar 
7 . 35, 387-^8(1033).- The use of these crystalliziTs in the 
Phillipine Islimds has resulted in a lower purity of final 
molasses, a decrease^ in the total molasses produced i^er 
ton of cane, and an increase in house capacity. 'Hie 
nius9ecuiU\s produced with these erystallizc^rs have shown 
a much improved curing quality. The recent improvc- 
iiients in the construction of ihv crystallizers arc enumer- 
ated. W. L. Gwen 

Crystallizatioi! and its control in the sugar house. 
Mario Lup«j. Ind. saccar. ital. 26, 518 27(1933). — The 
principles are reviewed with a^escription of the rci'ording 
device of Tcatini, and illustratjoiis of records and sugar 
crystals obtained. L. Cusachs 

A method to prevent crystallization of sugar-cane sirup. 
Win. K. Cross. Rev. ind. agr. Tucuman 23, (Hi 7(193^iL 
-lA*aviiig cut sugar cane in the field several days before 
grinding ]H‘rniits the iiivertase content to increa.s(* to the 
|K>int that ervstn. of sucrose in the final sirup will Im^ 
prevented. I'lic method is particularly a}>plicable to 
P. O. J. 30, P. O. J. 213, P. O. J. 234 and Zwinga varieties. 
'Ihc flavor of the resulting sirup is adversely ullected. 

^ Nelson McKaig, Jr. 

Studies of the cause of molasses formation. IV. The 
equilibrium of the ternary system sucrose water sodium 
sulfate or potassium sulfate at 30'' and the viscosity of the 
coexisting liquid phase. Kyosuke Nishizawa and Masa- 
taku Airiagasa. J. Soc. t hem. Ind., Japan 36, Sttppl. 
binding 5.35-7(1933); cf. C. -1. 28, .3(i(). -The eqnil. 
diagiunis for the ternary iiiixts. ILO -CiJla^lii Na2S()4 
aiul K/S()4 on a wl. ])erceiduge i>asis and u diagiaiii for 
tlie solulnlities in KM) g. of ITvG ate presented. Hv the 
addii. of NujS 04 the soly. of sucrose was diiiiinished to a 
l.iii extent ami at the invariant pt. the content of sucrose 
was about 20% lower than that in pure ILG. The addn. 
ol K2SO4 did not show any marked elTect on the soly. of 
siieiiise. In the ternary system, NaiS04.1()II/) exisleii 
as a stalde solid phase for small amts, of siiciosc added. 
l*nr r.reaU't addns. this stable soliti phase disappeared 
until at the invariant pt. botli NauSflt and sucrose ex- 
isIimI as stable solid phases. The stily. of KjS()4 was not 
iiolabK affected by the addn. of suerose. A diagram of 
the lelative visi'osity, relative satii. and salt content in g. 
pu 100 g. H2O is given. In coniparison with the system 
ol acetates 01 carbonates the adrlii. of Na2SG4 and KjS()4 
has miicli less effect on the viscosity ol the liquid phase. 
1 he systems CaSfb and CaCfis Ci-jllsjOn H^O were 
'.iiidied, blit in these ca.ses no remarkable phenomena 
ii tilled to molasses fonnution wire observed. K. K. 

A new design of the compensator box for polarimeters. 
Noel Deerr and G. F Stanley. Intern. Sugar J, 35, 
*1.12 -3(1933). — In a previous coiiimunicatiun (C. A. 27, 
310.')), D. reported a new design of polariiucter for use in 
the microscopical rather than in a horizontal position, 
having as its essential features the greater accessibility 
of its optical parts, comfort in obsi^rvation and facility 
of adju.stment. Similar modifications with respect to 
facility of adjustment and accessibility have now licen 
ai>plied to the compciLsator box. Two drawings of the 
inodified compensating system are shown. W. L. O. 

Efficiency of carbon dioxide during saturation. V. 
Konn. Chimie Industrie Special No., 1151-4(June, 
1933). — See C. A. 26, 3i;i3. A. Papineau-Couture 
Physical and diendcid activity of lime during technical 
saturation. V. Konn. Chimie fif industrie Special No., 

I irsWidune. 1933).— See C. A. 25, 4732 3. A. P.-C. 

Foaining of defecated juices by fractional addititm of 
lime during saturation. Jaro^v Brzek. Chimie 
industrie Special No., 1157 •9( June, 1933). — Sec C. A. 
27, 2328. A. Papineau-Couture 

The control of sugar boiling by electrical conductivity. 
0. .Spengler, F. T6dt and J. Wigand. Z. Per. deut. 


1 Zuckennd. 83, 822-32(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4118.-A 
review is given of the various sources of error due to 
leakage of current (a) on the pan wall, {b) from one pan 
through the framework to another. The need for having* 
electrodes of suitable ami and close together so %s to 
avoid these troubles os well as oxidation is discussed. 
Two elei*. hook-ups are descrilicd. Methods for cali- 
brating the electrodes are given .so as to obtain com- 

2 parable results. F. Camps-Campins 

Conductometric control of the boiling process. S. 
Stare. Z. Ver. deut. Zurkerind. 83, 807 21(1933).— 
The work of Honig is reviewed. For the control of the 
boiling of refinery liquors of 98-100 purity, S. found 
Honig*s method unsatisfacUjry because of the low aiicl 
fluctuating readings of the inilliammeter at high concii., 
as well as ta'cause of the dependence of cotid. on temp., 
Bx., ash quotient, etc. However, by gold plating the 

3 electrodes to obviate oxidation, by using larger elec- 
trodes to reduce the c. d., and by adjiistiiig the reading 
of the iiiilliaiTinieter to 100 at the start (say the graining 
point) of the process by varying the voltage, the method 
proved satisfactory for control purposes. Care should 
be taken tliat if a sirup of different ash quotients is intro- 
duced, a correction is made. The temp, correction at 
80® Bx. is at)Oi]t 3.5^/? per degne centigrade. F. C.-C. 

. Automatic device for the detection of sugar in boiler 
feedwater. vS. Lange. Suer fcc/gc 52, 390-8(1032 -3).— 
A detailed drawing is given of an automatic app. for 
adding HfiS04 and a-naphthol solti. to a cmitinuous 
water-sampling device. A photoelec, hook-up sets off 
the alarm when the coloration due to the presence of 
sugar occurs. F. Camps-Campins 

llie composition of waste waters from sugar houses. 
JiH Vondn'ik. Chimie industrie Special No., 1141 2 

5 (June, 1033).— Sie C. A. 27, 3845. A. P.-C. ^ 

The colorimetric determination of pectins. P. M. Silin 
and Z. A . Silina. Z. T>r. dent . Zuckeriml . 83, 390-7(1933). 
— A new method is given, bastnl on llie eotn]iari.scm by a 
Duboscq colorimeter of the coloration produced by the 
addn. of 4 cc. of AcOH and 0.5 cc. of aniline to (1) 5 cc. 
of a furfural soln. prepd. !)y dilg. a standard stock soln. 
contg. 0.1 g./l(X) cc., so that its furfural conen. is approx, 
equal to that of (2) the distillaU* obtained by distg. 
slowly so as to collect 30 cc. over 3 hrs. from 40 cc. of a 
parent niixt. made up of 5 cc. of sample phis 2.5 cc. of 
coiicd. IICl and the remainder of HCl of sp. gr. 1.00, 
10% NaOH being added to the distillate to pheiiol- 
phthalein neutrality. The following are the advantages 
of the nictliod over that of Tollens: (1)4 instead of 48 
hrs. are required; (2) little TTCl and no phloroglucinol 
are used; (3) it yields more accurate results for tlie detn. 

7 of small amts, of furfural -forming substances. Kxpts. 
have been worked out for the calcn. of the pectin from 
the amt. of furfural formed on HCl digestion for raw 
and purified beet juices, 'fhe resp. ccH*ffs. to convert 
the furfural values into "pectins" are 3.8 and 5.5. 
Tlie copffs. to convert furfural values in arabinose and 
xylose are 1.894 and 1.732, resp., as liased on exptl. 
detns. F. Camps-Campins 

Starches of commerce. T. E. Wallis. Vharm. J. 

® 131, 3lMi-7(1933).-- The microscopic appearance of the 
10 principal com. starches is sketched, and their phys. 
properlicxs arc tabulated and discussed. S. W. 

Starch. HI. Swelling of potato starch in pyridine- 
water. K. Hess, R. Pfleger and C. Trogus. Ber. 66B, 
1505-12(1933); cf. C. A. 23, 302.— Potato .starch which 
has l>ccn dried at 95-100® over P2O5 shows marked swelling 
in mixts. of pyridine and watc*r, with maxima at 30% and 

9 pyridine. The extent of swelling is const, after 3 
days,* and the swollen granules lose their double re- 
fraction. The second swelling max. at 85% pyridine is 
assoed. with the appi*arauce of a new kind of x-ray dia- 
gram and is therefore ascribed to the formation of a 
pyridinc-starch compd. Untreated potato starch shows 
the same maxima, but to a much less extent, and ex- 
hibits the same Xsray diagram in 85% pyridine. At the 
first swelling max. only the normal B-diagram can be 
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observed and this max. is Ihcrcfote probably due to i Aug. 8« 1033. The aata. of lime^coiitg. or Ume-treated 
ionic adsorption followed by hydration. K. V. T. sugar juices or amps with SQi or C(^ is ellfocted by intso- 

Physlod chomiatry of starch and bread inakiiig. Xm. dudng the gas into the liquid in a dosed homt kept 

^^omuariaon of the agglutiiiation of various aorta of native under pressure. The pressure nay be 1 atm. for the 

atarwea with much water. J. R. Katz and Tb. B. van treatment of beet-root juices. App. is described. 

Itallie. Z. pkysik. Chem. A166, 27-42(1933); cf. C. A. Apparatus (with an indined rotary drum) for drjiu 
27, 6213.-- The agglutination phenomena investigated and granulatiiig materials such as sugar. Robert^ 
are mostly the same for different kinds of starchesi but Kent. U. S. 1,934,«930, Nov. 14. Structural mid mech. 
there are certain minor diffenmccs that cliaracterize the details, 
starch. G. M. Muri)hy fi 


Colloid chemistry (»f rice starch (Sakurada, Futino) 2. 

Inheritance of sugar content and wt. in hybrids of sugar 
and fodder beets (Stehlik) IID. Effect of soil acidity on 
the yield of sugar cane (Croucher) 15. Mucilage of 
h'lingreek (Iyer, Sastri) 17. Centrifugal scpii. of starch 
and gluten (U. S. pat. 1,933,119) 1. Detg. moisture 
(ill liec't pulp] (Brit. pat. 390.098) 13. Drying [sugar] 
in molds (Brit. pat. 39«'),903) 13. 

yoghurt bacteria at 40-45^ to .set up lactic acid fermenta- 
Purifying sugar juices. Adrien Leduc. Brit. 390,136, tion, and sepg. the starch by usual methods. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLBN ROGERS 

Influence of the composition, the state and the origin tested with German, Briti^, Russian untanned and 

of salt on the preservation processes of skins. A. G. Russian chrome-tannetl hide powders wen* derived 

Dauiiiaii, A. 1. Zhdanovich and M. A. Reizman. Isue^tiya experimentally. These factors were based on the as- 

Tzentral, Nauch.-hsledtfvateL Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, sumption that the tannides detd. by the German hide 

1931, No. 1, 24 30.- A literature review covering the powder in the tanning substance amounted to 100. Thus 

following items: (1) Influence of chetn. admixts. gen- the relationship between the 4 powders was found to 1 h* 

erally found in NaCl on process of preservation; (a) German 1 , British 0.96, Russian tanned 0.96 and Russian 

Chem. phys. investigations, (b) bacteruil. control, (c) ^ untanned 0.95 when the tanning sut>9taiiceH in various 
histological control, (d). treating cxptl. batches down to parts of oak and oak ext. were detd. The procedure is 

the stage of fmished leatht'r. (2) Dependence of the describi*d and numerical data are tabulated, 

preservation process on the size of grain for diffiTont • A. A. Boehtlingk 

types of raw material. (3) Dctg. the max. of HsO Relation of the fat content of hides to the conditions of 
lH.rii]Lsiiiblc for NaCl. (4) Expts. with rock salt, curing. P. White and F. G. Caughley. New Zealand J. 

A. A. Boc*htlingk SH. Tech. 15, 103-8(1933). — Excess fat in greasy hides 

Enzymes of vegetable and fungus origins and &eir differs from natural skin fat in having u higher I value unci 

application in unhairing and in preserving wool. K. lower tti. p.; it resembles the oil pressed out from fatty 

K. Kaverzneva and E. M. Oleinikova. Izvestiya 6 tissues. I^cn uncured bide is cured in contact with fal 
Tzeniral, Nauch.-Issledovatel. hist. Kozhevennoi Prom, under pressure, fatty oil is absorbed by the hide. The 

1932, No. 2, 24. — Proteases were obtaini*d from exts. presence of fat retards penetration of salt, resulting in 

of .spnmting soy beans. They contain some of the pro- liactcrial damage and loosening of structure with in- 

tcuscs of the pepsin and trypsin type which are active crea.sed absorption capacity for fatty oil. H. B. M. 

at Ph 4-8. The optimum for tryptase acting on gelatin Treating hides with sulfur-vegetable tanning sub- 
lii\s at ^11 7.4 and on peptone at p\\ 7.0. Cyanic acid stances with a preliminmy fat liquoring. G. K. Baidaii 

depresses the activity of the tryptase. pepsinasc and A. I. Zhcmochkin. IzuesHya Tzeniral. Nauch.- 

penetiatcs into the adsorbing medium when subjected to Issledovatd, Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 2, 24.— 

adsorption by kaolin. Hide powder is cnergctii'ally ' The hides were unhaired, pickled and treated with hypo- 
dissolved by .soy exts. in an ulk. medium (^m 8.0), less sulfite to ppt. S on the leather tissme and fal liquored in u 

in a neutral medium and quite insignificantly in an acid drum with a mixt. of Iqrd and seal ojl. They were then 

medium. The skins are first kept for 1 2 days in a 0.1 dried in a^io. of stages. The calking was carried out for a 
0.2% soln. of NaOH at ordinary temp., iniinersi'd for 5 no. of days and the leather was then placed in drums to be 

hrs. in 0.1% solu. of NallCOa to lower the /»ii. The tanned with willow ext. ; the tanned leather was then made 

lermcnUition vat soln. consisted of 1% NaHCOi and 10 < up into black Russia leather in the usual manner. Thus 

30% of sfiy-lieau fermentation ext.; the temp, was 30" when this method is used the mfg. cycle is rhortened to 

and the duration 1 3 days, toluene or phenol also being g 22 days, the consumption of tannides lowered by 30%, 
added. From mold cultures, exts. and dry prepns. were while the obtained leather is characterized by its high 

prepd. ITic activity of the proteases is lowered through qualities. A. A. Boehtlingk 

storage, this being particularly noticeable with exts. Changes in tihe saturation with water of raw skins on 
The proteases easily dissolve the eollageu from the a1- vat tanning with pine. A. N. Mikhailov. IzvesHya 

buniin of the hides; they liave almost no effect on elastin Tzeniral. Nauch.^Issledovatel. Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom. 

and do not dissolve keratin even aftcT treutnient with 1931, No. 1, 20-3. — ^The bydratkm of leather treated in 

0.2% of NaOH. A slight activation of the proteases is variems ways was studied and the fdUowing conclusions 

observed if the soln. contains 0.05 -O.l^) NaaS04 and were derived. The decrease in the content of water is 

(NH4)aS04. High conens. dcpres.s the ac'liun of the 9 smaller and it proceeds more riowlg when the diffusion of 
enzsrme and (NH4)2S04 is even liannftil. Tryidase is the tannides is not uniform. Changes in the water content 

only slightly adsort^d by kaolin and the soln. is activated in leather after centrifuging show an increase of com- 

if sawdust is introduced. Stawdusl prepns. are gcxul un- bined water calcd. on tbit hide substance, the curves 

liairing agents. A. A. B. having their max. in the middle of the tanning process 

fitveetigating the adsorption ability of various hide In prolonged tanning the dehydration tends to Increase 

TOWdm. E. S. Ov<*chkis a.id L. Dukarskaya. Izvestiya which is also true when the tanning is carried out at 

TsetUral. Nauch.-IssledovaleL Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, high The hydzatioa Increases after hsrdrating a 

1932, No. 3, 5-8. — Conversion factors for tannides leather which was alzindy dried and tanned. Arawmaterial 


Centrifugal sepacition of materials sudi as in drying 
sugar or sut, etc. Edward N. Trump. U. S. 1,933,644, 
Nov. 7. Various details of app. and operation are de- 
scribed. 

Stirring and temperature-regulating device suitable 
for treating “massecuites.’' Wm. A. Colston. U. S. 
1,934,006, Nov. 7. Structural and mech. features. 

Starch. Hugo Kiihl and Gustav Soltau. Ger. 677,540, 
June 1, 1933. Starch Is prepd. by mixii^ fine ground 
rice with water at 45^/ introducing whey cultures of 
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which WBB iubjected to a i>rdiiiiuuury duome tmtment 
shows a greater dehsrdration and the amt. oi absorbed 
substance is lowered. The following explanation is given : 
In comparing the conditions existing in gdatin with those 
in hides when both are exposed to the influence of tanning 
substances, it is said that they ate quite different because 
of the fact that tanning sulistances act only on the surface 
of the gelatin. Some authors assume that the same con- 
ditions may exist with leather; this is, however, iu- 
rorrcct benuse gdarin can be accepted as having a 
micellar structure, while the structure of leather is similar 
to elements occupying an intermediate position between 
the intemiicellar spaces and the macro-capillary spaces 
of the gelatin. If it is assumed that the original inter- 
action i)etween iHe raw hide and the tanning substance 
IS due to the charges carried by the tannides and the 
collagen, overtauning, whereby the tannides do not 
fH'iictrate the top layer, is ex{)|aiued. An iuUTaction 
of the tannides and the collagen oc'curs when the 
foiiiier pass on the surface of the mic*rcK*apillary. 
Ill case the tannides carry a high charge the umt. of 
particles is not sufficient for neutralizing tlie particles 
witli a different index carried by the collagen and then* is 
no clogging of the capillaries. However, if the charge 
( iirried by the tannides is smaller the amt. of the particles 
which would participate in the action would be greater 
and the vol. of the particles of the tannides may interfere 
with a further diffusiem Ihnmgh tlfe microcapillaries. The 
same is true if some of the substances which accompany the 
tannin penetrate at a higher speed than the tannin, thus 
alTccting the charge of the collagen. A. A. R. 

Purification and clarification of tanning extracts. P. S. 
Konovalcnko. Izoestiya Ttentral. Nauch.^lssledovatel. 
Jn^t. Kozhevennoi Prom, 1932, No. 4, 20 «*). - A bibliog- 
raphy on various clarilication and purification metliods 
IS given. According to tlic method of du Penia, ox blood 
<pd. from fibrin and diluted to 2^B6. is added in small 
portions to the c<K)led diffusion ext., the inixt. is then 
heated to 70-76®, whereby the bhiod b* coagulated and 
the insol. substam'es and part of the pigments are thus 
t.iken out. According to expts. an increase in the amt. 
of blood used leads to an increase in the loss of tanning 
substances which may be as high as .'i 1H%. 'J'his is due 
to the coagulation of the albintiin of the blood which 
larrics off some of the tanning substances. When cellu- 
lo^.c‘ is used as a purifier, it is softened in watt*r with the 
addn. of 3.6% HCl for 2-^3 hrs., and the mass is then 
added at 70 75® to the tamming liquid. The latter had a 
sp gr. of 8®Re.; the settling required 24 48 hrs. It was 
iound tliat the application of cellulose for coagulation 
does not accelerate the settling. A. A. RoehUiiigk 

Tannin diffusion throu^ gelatin gel. Z. V. Zolo- 
laicva. IcvesHya Tzentral, Nauch,~IssledovateL Inst, 
Kozhfvennoi Prom, ^32, No. 3, 2^. — In the diffusion 
pr(K*css of tannin into gelatin the latter is subjected 
t(j deformation because of the cumprossiem and increase 
ui the density of the layer which is in direct cxmtact with 
tiic tanning substance. This fact, as well as the fact 
that the color of the tannin in the gelatin clianges with 
ttuie (probably liccause of oxidation) , makes the opera- 
tion of measuring the diffusion coeff. more difficult and 
i.iuM's the measurement to become only very approx. 
However, according to the theory of Westgren the data 
ohUiincd accurately reproduce the actufd procedure. 
Ai I ordingly it may be concluded that only a small amt. of 
till tanning substance, namely a mol. dispersive amt., 
pi iu*tratc*s into the gelatin. This amt. docs not enter into 
a reaction with the gelatin and has therefore no direct 
(tiert on tanning, anddt is assumed that on tanning the 
hathcr the most important part played during the process 
Inloiigs to the processes which occur in the structural 
( U ment of the leather and not on its surface. It was also 
toiind that skins were formed on the boundary of the 
gelatin and t^e soln. of the tanning substance, these 
skins differing in stnictuie, depending upon the exptl. 
cemditions. They were either turbid and friable or 
ininsparent and denae. The latter kind was obtained 


* when the Pn of the soln. amounted to 4 or on repeated 
diffusions through gelatin gel. It appears that the 
nature of the skin depends on the hydration of 
the tannin-gelatin complex, and that the traus|>a^*nt 
skin Is formed by a stronger action of the tamiin on the 
gelatin. In applying this theory to leather, the fomiutioii 
of a dense layer on the micella or the gel of collagcu pre- 
vents the penetration of colloidal tannin particles causing 
osmosis, i, f., penetration of water from the outside, from 
the micella. A. A. Bix'htlingk 

Changes in the color measurement of tannin infusions 
at anal^cal strength as a function of time. G. H. W. 
Humphreys. J, Intern, Soc, Leather Trades Chem, 17, 
086-iK(1933). — Kiltercd exls. contg. 0.5% tannin weix 
exposed to north light in beakers and color measurements 
were made with the Lovilxmd tiutoinetcr at intervals 
fur 24 hrs. With sulfited qucbracdio and mimasa, both 
the led and yellow values incn*aM.d niarkc*dly with time; 
appreciable ehutiges were observed in 1 hr. No change 
was noted with valoiiea, ehcslniit, myrolMdam, and pine 
bark. Conelnsion: Color measureiiKMit sliould he made 
promptly after filtering. H. R. Merrill 

Action of tannase on pine tanniy extracts. 1), M. 
Mikhliii and G. L. Gutkina. Izvestiya Tzentral, Naucii.- 
Issledovatel Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, 1032, No. 1, 8.- 
Tannase was g^iwti by the authors in pine tanning ext. 
(process not disclosed) and it was found tlial its activity 
is not inferior to otht^r enzymes. Its basic prop€*rtics are : 
it is neural; it docs not reduce Kehltng .soln., (lecQm|iosi*s 
tannin with sepn. of gallic acid The max. reaction temp 
is 60®. Tannase, judged by its action on lantiin, has 
esterification properties; its glucosidic properties 
!K*long to those of corresponding enzymes, since Asper- 
fjftlus niger is very high in various enzymes and the 
existing methods of sepg. the enzyme.s do not assure the 
purity of the latter. The detns. of llie products of hy- 
drolysis of tannin by tannase, i. e,, sugar and gallic acid, 
are stoichiometrically hi agreement with data by B. 
Fischer for the eompn. of taiuiiu, %. e,, penta- 
digalloylglucosc. However, the obtained ratios of .sugar 
and gallic acid in the tannin justify the assuinjition that 
digaUoyl combines with glucose.* in the tannin via an ester 
bond and tliat the presence of the glucoside bond only is 
highly improbable. It was found tliat after tlie action 
of the tannase prepn. the amt. of iiontannidcs and of 
sugar increased in the tanning soln. while that of tannides 
decreas(*d. The reaction was not investigated quanti- 
tatively iTccausi* of the absence of suitable methods. 

A. A. Boehtliiigk 

Acid and fermentative method of hydrolyzing pine 
tanning extract. A. M. Simskaya. Izvestiya Tzentral, 
Nauch.-Issledovatel, Insl. Kitzhntennoi Prom, 1932, No. I, 
9. — Vat tanning with pine exts. cause's overtauning 
which prevents tannides from entering the hide. 
The low diffusion of pine ext. tannides is probably due* 
to the large mols. of tliese tannides. It the large size of 
the mol. is due to the presence of carbohydrates in the* 
tannin xnol. then a decrease of the amt. of combined 
carbohydrates would lead to a decrease of the size of this 
mol. The lK>nd of the tannin with the carbohydrate may 
be of the nature of an ester or a glucoside, both being 
hydrolyzed with ai*ids and .specific enzymes. The hy 
drolysis of pine ext. tannides was undertaken with 
HCl of varying Pw conens., os well as wiUi enzymes 
of the a- and fi-type glucosidcs. The effect of the 
hydrolysis was ascertained by the increase of free* 
reducing sugar, while changes in the diffusion proper- 
ties of the ext. were tested by the penetration 
of colpr into the raw hide. It was found that the 
mol. of pine ext. tannide contains carbohydrates 
which are split off through the hydrolysis with dil. HCl. 
A moderate hydrolysis with HQ did not improve the 
diffusion of the tannides present in pine ext. The 
same is true when the sugar is removed by fermentation. 

* A. A. Boehtlingk 

innnrnntm gf taoiiiog and non-lanning sttbstonces from 
pine on Ike diffusion propertlea of tannidaa. N. N. 
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Tarasenko and G. A. Arbuzov. Itvestiya Tnentral. 
Nauch,»lssledifvoUel, Inst. Kothevennoi Pram. 1932, No. 2, 
R"9.“Expts. carried out with niixts. of pine and que- 
brwho-willow exts. showed tliat overtaimiiiK character- 
istic of pine ext. can be eliiiiiiiated by using a inixt. of 
non -tanning sutistanccs derived from pine together with 
queliracho-cliestnut exts. It is stated that overtanning 
with pine ext. is due to the low charge carried by the 
tatiiiin from pine ext. A. A. Hoehtlingk 

The use of sulfite cellulose extract No. 1 together with 
oak extract in tanning sole leather, (t. K. Uuidan and 
A. I. Zhetinx'hkiii. Jzvestiya Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledo- 
vateL Inst. Kozhevetiwn Prom. 1932, No. 2, 25. — In 
tanning carried out with tlii.s niixt. llic tlioroughly limed 
leather is tanned in vat.s where it stays up to 28 days 
depending on tlie amt. of tanning required. It is then 
tanned in drums for 48 (U) hrs., left for 24 lirs., washed, 
pressed in a press, fat liquored in a drum and dried as 
usual fit a temp, not in excess of 20°. A. A. B. 

Oxidation of fish oils by chromic acid and by dichromate 
in the presence of acid. A. llohogne and G. Kezabek. 
J. Jniern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 17, 412-22, (MIS- 12 
(1922) .-The oxidation theory of oil tannage implies 
that tannage would lie facilitated by the presence of a 
suitable oxidizing agent. As a pieliniiiiary to tanning 
expts., the oxidation of cod- liver oil by CrOj in the 
preseTic*e of is studied as a function of time, ratio of 
oil to CrOs, rath) of HfG to CrOx, and temp. 2'he extent 
of oxidation is detd. by titration of excess CrOs after 
shaking the oil with CiOs .soln. for a deiiniU* time. When 
the ratio oihCrOs is low, oir.H 20 is high, and temp, 
al>out 20°, an (‘xponential oxidation-time curve is ob- 
tained. Rate iif oxidation is very greatly incrc*ased by 
inerea.siiig the ratio of CrOj to oil, by decreasing the 
ratio of IhO to oil and CrOj, and by increasing the temp. 
The oxidation appears to take place in «2 stoges, during 
the first of which (he oil is cinul.siried without visible 
change, during (he second of which oxidized products 
scp., and during the third of which products arc formed 
that are sol. or easily enuilsifiablc in II^O. II. B. M. 

The influence of the volume of the precifdtate on the 
accuracy of the determinations in tanning extracts. 
Ya. P. Berkiiiaii. lavesitya Tzentral. Namh.^Issledo^ 
valel. Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 1, 9-10.— In all 
indirect methods used in tlie detn. of pu (by the difference 
of the dry residues before and after their sepn.) there is 
always an inaccuracy caused by not taking into account 
the vol. occupied by the residue. This inaccuracy in- 
crease's rapidly with incrca.sed conen. of the scjlii. and 
it can be ealed. by the introduction of the following 
factor: d/(d — a), where d * sp. gr. of the insol. and a 
the dry residue of sub.stanccs in I cc. The deviations 
observed for oak ext. increase from 5 to 27% for analytical 
eonens. up to 2()°Be. The inaccuracy is still higher 
when the gravimetric method is used and the correction 
factor to lie used in this case is d/(d — a), where d =■ tlic 
sp. gr. of tile soln. after the removal of the ppt. and a ■= 
the dry residue of sol. sulistances in 1 ce. The exptl. 
proc'edurc is dcscrilied. A. A. Hoehtlingk 

Investigation of the ratio of the pn of tanning solutions 
and of the of hides during diffusion. G. A. Arbuzov. 
Isvestiya Izentral Nauch.-Issledomtel. Inst. Kozhevennoi 
Prom. 1932, No. 2, 18-22; No. 3, 13-20.- The Sb 
electrode can be used in the detn. of pu of vegetable 
tanning solus, and of horizontally split leather and 
hides ; tlie acid fractions penetrate the hides more rapidly 
than the tannidcs in diffusion, thus prepg. the hide and 
binding the taniiides. The pu of dyed layers of hides 
is lower than that of undyed and it is lower* toward 
the end of the tanning operation than tliat of tanning 
solus. When tanning with pine ext. the of the dyed 
top layer is lower than that of the flesh side; they are 
identical for willow tanning and occupy an intermediate 
position for oak; these data arc analyzed in accordance 
with the scheme for tanning proposed by Procter and 
Wilson and give a theoretical explanation of practical 
results obtained. A. A. Hoehtlingk 


Detennlnation of of lima liquors. W. R. Atkin, L. 
Goldman and F. C. Thompson. J. Intern. Soc. Leather 
Trades Chem. 17, 558-75(1933).— In the presence of more 
than traces of NaaS measurements of pu with the IJ elec- 
trode, glass electrode or indicators are unreliable. A method 
is given for calcg. pu from the conen. of Ca'^'^ and soly. 
product. The constancy of the solv. product was demon- 
strated by adding»Na01I to Ca(OH)t soln. and detg. Ca ^ ^ 
analytically and OH” by the H clirlrodc. pS (« l/log 
.V, where S * I Ca ■*■■*] |OH”l*) was found to lie coiisl. 
up to a conen. of added NaOH of 0.12 N, which exceeds 
any probable conen. of OH” arising in practice from 
hydrolyzed NajS. The value of pS ( » 4.5) is unaffected 
by large addus. of non-liydrolyzed proti'in (gelatin), but is 
lowered somewhat by amino acid (glyAtic) . 'Jo det. Iht: 
pu of a lime liquor, det. at 25 , and apply the equa- 
tion: pu - 0.6 pCa. + pKy, - 0.5 pS « 0.5 pCa -f 
1 1 .05. Calcd. values fj^r Ca(01I)2 solus, contg. increasing 
amts, of NatS arc ratifmal and self-consistent. The ust 
of Pan instead of pu for alk. liquors is advocated liccausc, 
on account of the change in with temp., a given value 
of pu does not always correspond to the same value of pou. 

H. B. Merrill 

Impregnating pig skins for boxes and dyeing them with 
a black permanent dye. G. K. Baidan, A. A. Pchelin and 
G. S. Rabkina. Izuestiya Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovatel. 
Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 2, 27.— The dyed 
leather was tn^ated ^th tannides of pine, etc., followed 
by a treatment with salts of nietuls which form with 
vegetable tanning sulistanci's dark brownish watcr-insol. 
varnishes, the bi'St results 1 icing obtained willi Na and K 
chromates, llie impn'gnation was afTi'Cted with machine 
and spindle oil, parafiin, A1 soap, A1 naphthcnatc, light t 
petroleum Ixittom oils, paraffinic fuel oil, an alk. soln. ol 
albuminous substauce.s and vegetable tannides and with 
A1 naphthenate produced on the leather. A. A. B. 

Dyeing chrome sheep skins block. A. S. Vinogradova. 
Izvestiya Tzentral. Nauth.-Issledovatel. Inst. Kozhevennoi 
Prom. 1932, No. 2, 29. —Afler a no. of inixts. were trkil 
the following formulas were accepted: (1) Wool-bluc'k 
AT4B 25 g. per 1., orange PB 2% of the weight of AT4B, 
50% com. AcOH (80%) from the weight of the dye. (2) 
Wool-black AT4B 20 g., cyanine sulfone AT2B 4 g , 
acid brown 5G 2 g. and 50% com. AcOH (80%) of tlu 
weight of the dye. Formic acid may be used instead ot 
AcOH . The dye soln. is applied with a brush on the soaki il 
slicep skin 2 timcvs in succession with a 3 hrs.* drying' 
period in Ijetween. It is finally dried for 8-10 hrs., wasln il 
with ordinary water, dried and finished. A. A. B. 

Dyeing light box leather a brown color resistant 
toward wet and dry friction. R . L. Metliizkaya. Izvestiya 
Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom 
1932, No. 2, 25-6.— Three methods were hivestigaUd 
(1) The leather is d 3 rpd in the usual manner in the dniiii 
or by bmdiing with acid anthraccu^-brown ATR , followi d 
by treatnierii with an acidified soln. of NaNOs ami 
fw-tolylene- or m-phcDylenediaminc. 'The follow ing 
dlazoUzing soln. produced the best results: 2g. NaNt)>, 
6 cc. HCl (18°B6.), one 1. water, temp. 15° and duralimi 
of treatment 15 min. llic treated Icatlier was subjected 
to a no. of tests (described in detail) and was found to la 
satisfactory. (2) Mordant dyes do not produce smli 
bright colors, probably on account of the low temp, used 
in the processing. ITie following substances were m 
vestigated: Chrome brown RO, olive-brown nict.i- 
chrome, and some vegetable tanning substances. (2) 
According to the literature the -eolor of leather dyi‘<I 
with vegetable tanning substances is a function of p\u 
i. e., the color darkens with an increase of the pu value ui) 
to {^9. The expts. revealed tnat dyeing with tanniuK 
solns. produces colors of low intensity of brownish yellow 
tint which have higher intensities with increase in 
pB value. The color acquires a higher intensity on treatinx 
the leather with K Ti oxalate. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Method for determining the oxldation-redoctlon co< 
efficient in liming solutions. E. L. Gutkina. Izvestiya 
Tzentral, Nauch.^Issledovatd, Inst. Kozhevennoi _ Prow* 
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1932f No. 8-13. — ^The oxidation<4eductioii potential 

measured preferably by means of a platinized Pt 
electrode and in a stream of Ni. The size of the elec- 
trode should be const, and it should be completely im- 
mersed in the soln. under investigation. The oxidation- 
reduction potential of liming liquids changes and de- 
pends on the conen. of NaiS; it is higher with inciease 
m the amt. of Na^S. In the detn. of the active reaction 
uf the liming liquid a palladized electrode is best. The 
latter is satd. witli Hj above the liquid and is then im- 
mersed in the soln. only when measuring its pH- The Pt 
electrode is unsuitable in tlie detn. of liming solns. coiitg. 
NasS. The expts. are described in detail and arc illus- 
trated by plots and tabulated data. A. A. B. 

Detennining siplfur and fat in leather. L. Ya. Ginz- 
burg. Izvesliya Tzentral. Nauch.-lssledovatel. Inst, 
Kozhevennot Prom, 1932, Not.2, 27-^. — Various methods 
used in detg. S and fat in leather arc discussed and the 
following procedure is recommended: Ext. fy g, of leather 
as usual in a Soxlilct app. with freshly distd. CSs in a 
tared and dried flask. Dmtil off the CSi and dry the flask 
loiitg. tlic extn. products (S and fats) in an oven at 102- 
lOf)**. If sulfated oil is present, treat the extn products 
iu the same flask with 30 cc. HCl (l:t5) and lioil under 
a reflux condenser until the fatty and aq. layers brighten. 
Sep. the fat layer from the ac^. layer by shaking in a 
heimratory funnel with ether and wash the ether 
layer a no. of tmies with dist^. H2f) and pour liack 
111 thi sanu* flask. Oxidize the inixt. with strong IlNOg 
(J.40 sp. gr.), heating gently; after evapg. the ether, 
yioiii the contents mti> a U^aker, neutralize with NH4 OH, 
IhiiI until ammonia is rcniove<l, filter and ppt. with 
llaCb. Recalc. the results on the leather and calc, 
till amt. of fat by subtracting from the total weight of 
S and fut. A. A. Boehtlingk 

The application of p-dichlorobenzene in preserving pig 
skins 1. M. Baronov. levesUya Tzentral, NauA,~ 
Jssledovatel, Inst, Kozhmniioi Prom, 1932, No. 2, 13. — 
Ihe deterioration of skins is prevented by the addn. of 
p-dichlorobeiizciie to salt lyes. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Impregnating leather with synthetic resins. A. P. 
Pisiutiilro. Isvestiya Tzentral, Nauch.-Issledovatel. Inst, 
Kozhevennoi Prom, i932,No. ],1H 19. — Red- tanned leather 
was inipn’gnatcd with phenol-forinaldchyde resins for 
\tirious ]HTi(Kis and at a temp, of 4&-50®. It was found 
dial there is a max. for the duration of inipreguation. 
An excessive duration causi's brittleness. The rcsi.<»< 
ItUiee to water was much greater for impregnated than for 
non -impregnated lt*athcr which is also true for swelling 
1/1 hen the leather is immersed in water. A. A. B. 

Impregnation of stiff varieties of leather with mixtures 
of albuminous substances containing sulfite-cellulose and 
vegetable tannides. A. A. Pchelin and K. P. I/otuva. 
Jzvestiya Tzentral, Nauch.-lssledovalel, Inst, Kozhe- 
iinnin Pnm, 1932, No. 2, 20-7. — leather was impregnated 
mitb a glue obtained after detaiming leather waste, the 
viscosity of the chrome glue being lowered to 1.1-1 .3® 
bugler by a special treatment. The soln. of this glue 
log! tiler with sulfite cellulose ext. was kept below 

0 8.0 during the reaction to avoid coagidation. The 
IiAther was then treated with acid to effect coagula- 
tion in the leather. The lattiT acquires elasticity when 
iat emulsions are used. This treatment lowered the water 
a(lsr)rption of pig sole leather 40 50% and its air ptT- 
im ability 25-30%. The appearance of the leather was 
that of good-quality sole leather. A. A. B. 

Hydrolysis of leather. The system leather + water at 
lUO" and its dependence on pu during tanning. G. A. 
Aibuzov. Izvesliya Tzentral. Nauch,~IssledovaUil, Inst. 
Kozhevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 2, 18. — Hide powders which 
^tTL* vat tanned with willow and pine exts. at Pn " 
a 7.5 were investigated. It was found that the amt. of 
'^ohd products of the hydrolysis combined with the 
t anilide proteins is lower than the total of comtuned 
i iiinides in the tanned powders and higher than the amt. 
‘•1 irreversibly combined substances in the latter. The 
uiiliu uiv of the pH of the tanning on the ratio between 


the tannides and proteins in the solid products of hydrolysis 
is similar to that in the tanned powders; it is higher 
for willow than for pine. The amt. of tannides which 
is combined with the protein in the pn zones is on the left . 
side of the isoelec, point of collagen and it increases swith ' 
decrease of pn. On comparing the compn. of the solid 
products of hydrolysis and that of the tanned powder it 
is concluded that an addnl. tanning takes place in the 
zone close to the isoelcc. point of collagen when heat is 
applied. The resistance of hide powders to water is at a 
max. when tanning with solns. having a pn close to the 
isoelec, point of collagen. A. A. Boehtlingk 

The influence of relative humidity and air temperature 
on the physico-mechanical properties of chrome leather. 
N. A. Bogdanov. Izvesliya Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovatrl. 
Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, 1932, No. 1, 20-3. — All condi- 
twins which differ from normal affect the quality of leather. 
Thus the air humidity should not exceed 60-60%, and the 
temp should not lie alwvc 20® . The wor.st effect on leather 
is a temp, in excess of 40“ , a humidity of 80-100% and a 
drying temp, excetuling 40®. Air with 20 35% humidity 
and a temp, of iionnal to 40®, as well as repeated soak- 
ing and drying, are less harmful. Temps, below 0® do not 
affect the leather to any appreciable extent; they lower 
its breaking strength slightly. Tlie expts. are described 
and data are plotted. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Effect of mineral acidity on vegetable-tanned sole 
leather. Committee report. Thomas Blackadder. J. 
Am. Leather Chem. Assoc, 28, 532-41 (1 9713) .--Sutistitu- 
tion of a method based on the detn. of the p\\ value of 
an aq. ext. of leather for the Proctcr-Scarle method is 
advocated. Cf. C, A, 27, 2334. H. B. Merrill 

Vegetable-tanned sole leather: studies of physical and 
chenucal data. A. T. McKay. J, Intern, Soc. lather 
Trades Chem 17, 583 )7( 1 933) . — Statistical . • 

H. B. Merrill 

Apparatus for drying leather in the laboratory. T. F. 
G. Hepburn. J. Intern, Soc, Leather Trades Chem, 17, 
688 91(llKi3). — Humidity control is effected by a strip 
of goldlH'ater’s skin whn.se contraction actuates an im- 
mersion heater in a small H«0 reservoir, the steam so 
generated being injected into the cabinet. H. B. M. 

Spots on red tanned leather. V . G. BalNikiiia . Izvesliya 
Tzentral, Nauch.^Issledovate!. Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom, 
1932, No. 2, 27. — Two types of spots were investigated: 
(1) spots of dark brownish and black color with a white 
atm^ole and a diam. of 0.25 2 mm., and (2) white spots 
with veins. The following cultures were sepd. from the 
infected spots: two varieties of yeast, a dry and a fat 
culture of A spergillus fumigatus, A spergillus glaucus and 
B, mesentericus. Expts with the above cultures were 
successful and spots with the characteristics of the origi- 
nal spots were reprr>dnced cm non-infccted leather, which 
was infected by contact with infected pieces of leather. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Influence of fat emulsions on the quality of the toner 
Bkin of chrome-tanned sheep skins. K. L Krasnov. 
Izvesliya Tzentral. Nauck.-Issledovatd. Inst. Kozhevennoi 
Prom. 1932, No. 2, 30. — ^Thc inner skin is softened after 
fat liquoring. The operation is carried out after neu- 
tralization, washing and proper pressing. Hides which 
are naturally fat should have tlie fat removed in the wet 
state. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Developing standards for inspection for chrome- and 
red-tanned uieep skins. V. A. Abramuiehev. Izvesliya 
Tzentral. Nauch. Issledovatel, Inst. Kozhevennoi Prom. 
1932, No. 2, 31-2. — ^Various tentative standards are 
discussed and tests are described. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Preparing inner soles by the viscose method. A. S. 
Kryukova. Izvesliya Tzentral. Nauch.’-Issledovatel. Inst, 
Kozhevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 3, 3-4. — ^Viscose inner soles 
are usually prepd. as a plate liy the method developed 
by the Central Inst, of Leather Research in Moscow; 
50% of pulp cellulose and 50% 'Tinter*’ are used, llie 
plates are then.treated with rubber and polymerized oils. 
The rubber is introduced in the viscose in a lienzene soln. 
and water and CaOland ZnO or casein are added as emulsi- 
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flen. Tbe plates ate elastic but become brittle after 
some time. The poiymetized oils are also introduced In a 
benzene soln. These plates have a hiifhcr elasticity (with* 
out plasticizers) than hollow ones and have a lower swell* 
ing and water-adsorbing lactor. The oils were polsnner- 
tzed as follows; KK) parts of linseed or hemp-seed oil + 
150 pts. rosin were heaU^d for 4-6 days to s300®. A mixt. of 
polymerized oils and rubber on l)eing introduced in a 
Ix^nzenc soln. into ruhtier yielded brittle plates. 

A. A. Boehtliiigk 

Artificial leather prepared from sulfite cellulose extract 
and rubber. A. A. Nikolskii. Isvestiya Tzentral. Nauck.^ 
IssledavaUL lust. Koshevennoi Prom. 1932, No. 2, 7. — 
The following conipit. was used in preiig. sole-leather 
substitute: tor 61, nibljcr 12.76, fomicilitc 26, lampblack 
6.1, S 2.6, S ore 2.6 and sttoric acid 1.0% (liy weight). 
The tar was prepd . frf»m 60% sulfite* cellulose ext. and 50% 
petroleum residues, the mixt. Lieing heated to 2604100®. 
The uliovc mixt. was vulcanized with open steam in an 
autoclave for ii hrs. and at 3 atms. The plates were 
brittle aud would not hold the nails. It is stated that 
the properties can be improved by use of more rublxu* 
and rags. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Artificial leather prepared from naphthenates and 
fillers. A. A. Mincev. Izvestiya Trentral, Nauch.^- 
Jssledovalel. hist. Kozhevevwn Prom. 1932, No. 4, 16-19- — 
The following unsuccessful attempts were made to prep, 
a leather sulMititute from A1 naphthenate. A] iiapU* 
theiiates from petroleum were mixt'd with S, litliarge, 
rubber, C black, talc, leather liber, and cow hair in varioixs 
proportions with all or some oi the substances in the mixts. 
The attempts curried out with various synthetic re.shi8 
were of no avail. Vulcanizalion of the mass did not yield 
satisfactory results. The plates were either brittle or too 
*soft. The expts. are described in detail and proportions 
used in making the mass are given. A. A. B. 

Utilizing red-tanned sole-leather waste for making 
glue. A. A. Pchelin and O. 8. Perclnian. Izsfestiya 
Ttmtral. Nauch.- Jssledovalel. Inst. Kozhevennot Prom. 
1932, No. 2, .'12-6.— 'ilie raw material used for glue extn. 
had tlic following properties; moisture 18, ash 0.72, 
fatty substances 0.16, extractable org. substances 11. 80, 
non-leather substance 09.13, hide substance 40.80 and 
combined tannides 28.27%. The finely cut hather was 
dc-tanned with Cu(OII)r, NatCOi, NaOH, NuIlSOi, 
Na^SOt ami Ca(011)y 4- Na*S. The expts. an* dcsiTibcd. 


1 The best resulta weee obtahied when de-taimisig in a 
alighily alk. or acid medium with 1.5% NaOH at 18-20®. 
The glue obtained by the application of eome of the chemi- 
cals had low solubilities in water and an uniatlBfactoiy 
ecdor. The boiling of the de-tanned material was canied 
out with 8-4 vd. of water for 6-6 hrs. and at a temp, of 
85-90® ; 7-8 water extns. were made and the exts. coned, 
to 10-12®B4. A liquid glue was obtained on heating the 
j tmdissolved inatcfial to 86-90® with lVt-2% NaOH, 
whereby the substance was completely dissolved. This 
glue was, however, of a low viscosity. A. A. B. 

Colloid chemistry of collagen, gelato and glue. H. R. 
Kruyt. J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 17, 612-20 
(1933).— An address. H. B. Merrill 

Bcnzylccllulose [use in making leather] (Meunier, 
Goiifarcl) 26 Japanese dyeing tannins (Uyeda, Ishinada) 
^ 25. Nitrocellulose wnishes for covering imitation 
leather (Malgin) 26. Pfubber compn. or artineial leather 
(Ger. pat. 580.282) 30. 


Hydraulic press suitable for treating hides, akiny or 
leather. Paid V. }. Mcranda (to Turner Tanning Ma- 
chinery Co.). IT. S. 1,932,660, Oct. 31. Mech. features. 

Dyeing pelts. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. A BAle. Swiss 

4 101,814, Aug. 1, 1933. Pelts are colored by dyes contg. 

complex met^ conipds. such as chromed dyes. Kxamples 
arc given. * 

Chamber for treating leather, etc., in bulk with hot air 
or other gas for drying purpoaea. Walter Bridges. Brit. 
390.824, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Substitute for neat's-foot oil for treating leather, etc 
Carl Stiepel (to IJnichetn Chemikalicu Handels A.-G.). 

5 IT. S. 1,934,100, Nov. 7. An oil having a turbidity point 
of about — 6® or lower consists of triglycerides of that 
fractifm of a mixt. of fatty acids derived from sperm oil, 
hog fat, palm oil or olive oil* which has a tiirbi^ty point 
approx. 5® or lower Cf. C. A. 27, 4946. 

Artificial leather. Kocli & 0>. G. m. b. II. Ger 
686,, 383, Oct. 20, 1933. Fibrous material such as rags is 
digested witli dil. NaOH soln., and comminuted Icathei 
waste is afterward added to the hot mixt. Tlic dissolvc^l 

6 leather is then pptd on to the fibers by addn. of a tanning 
agent, and the mixt. is worked up on a paper-making 
niuchine. 


30- RUBBKR AND ALIJKD SUBSTANCES 

C. C. DAVIB 


Post nubila, Phoebus. A new rubber era. i^hilip 
Schidrowitz. India Rubber J. 86, 689 ;91{1U33).- A 
discussion of present trends and future de.siderata hi the 
chem. engineering of rubber inanuf. C. C. Davis 

The chlorination of rubber. Andreas Nielsen. KatU~ 
schuk 9, 167-70(1933). A review and discussion of the 
various methods of prepg. chlorinated rubbers, the chemis- 
try involved, their phys. and chein. properties and present 
and potential applications. C. C. Davis 

The stress-strain relationship in ebonite . B . D. Dav u s. 
Trans. Inst. Huhlor hid. Q, 1 30 49( 1 933) . — 'fhe extensome- 
ter which is descTiU d and lUastiuled is an attachment 
to a standard tensile ti'sting inarlnne, and will give .siiv.s->- 
stmin curves of low elongations of liaid rubbc*r. Various 
expts. were carried out wiUi tins iiislrunieiit to dct. tJie 
behavior of hard iiihhet midcr stress and the iufiucnce of 
various factors. Hard rubber d(K*s not deform in exact 
agreement with Hooke's law, for it exhibits plaiiMf flow, 
llie deviations from this law depend upon the* rate of 
extension, aud moreover the faster this rale tlic higher 
the tensile stnmgUi. l^olonged mastication of tlie rublier 
and the addn. of neutral softemrs lioth result in a weaker 
vulcaiiizute. Curves reiircseiitiiig the transition from 
overcurinJ soft riiblx^r to liard rubbci indicate tliat hard 
rubber curves may be related to tla* initial puitioiis of 
soft rubber curves. The plasticity of overcured niblnT, 


as judged by deviations fruni Hooke's law, iucrcast^ 
with the time of cure up to tlie "semi-hard rubber" stagt 
lA'atlujr-like .Si*tni-har{^ rubbers differ from soft or hard 
rubbers in Uiat they are extremely sensitive to small 
changes in the time of cure, and in that the velocity ot 
plastic flow is approx, equal to the rate of extension. Tin* 
best tech, cure of hard rubber for mcch. service is that 
at the max. tensile ^ength and where at, a temp, eoiii- 
iiierisurate with service then* is eousiderable plastic flim 
ie. g., .V'fJ at the const, max. load. Hard rubl)crs cured 
with org. accelerators are particularly seixsitivc to thi 
time of vulixiiii/aLiou, and prcvulcanizatkm is detri- 
iiiciital to tlie mcch. properties of vulcanizates, eveii 
where it is almost inappreciable. "Mineral rubber" 
acveliTates the rate of vulcanization, aS judged by the 
stress-strain curve. Gas black gives weak and brittle 
vulcanizates, and its cffec't on stiffness is similar to that 
of further vulcanization. Stress-strain curves offer a 
reliable means for comparing vulcanizates at the saiiu- 
state of cure c'ontg. different Ingredients. C. C. Davis 

Viscometric investigations of solns. of natural compd*: 
of high mol. wt . 1. Rubber in toluene (Reiner, SchocMi- 
feUl-Rciner) 2. Aromatic bases [use in the rublier indus- 
try] (Fr. pat. 749,964) 10. Mai^ne for eouiiiiuously 
extruding vulcanized nibber on a series of wires (Brit, psit* 
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f ^ meten^tml 1 mutual solvent for HiO tad the rubber edvent used, e. g., 

(Brit. pat. 305»726) 10. WcterHiiioluble dtaso dTus %lc. 

[for odloriag rubber] (U. 8. pat«^l9003|077) 26. Rubber eompoaltkaie. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., The 

.. Anode Rubber Co, Ltd., Bdviard A. Murphy and Alfred 

TreatiUC lateu. Atenmder A. Nikitin (to Naugatuck NWra. Brit. $00,109, Aug. 8, 198:1. Dough-likt or 
Chemical Co.). U. 8. 1,931,07$, Oct. 24. Milk is paste-likn aq. compus. of rubber and the like and asbestos 
iiiired wllJi alkaline pieserved latex and the treated latex an* prepd. by mixing asbestos fiber, preferably dry, with 
IS then muted with an addic material such as formaldehyde ai. compns. of flocculeiit or granular ppts. prepd. from aq. 
Aiid HOAe In order to produce a stable material (suitably 2 dispersions of rubber and the like. The* compp. may be 
having a j^H of 5.6). compacted by filtration, s. g., through ci*ramtC material, 

Foindng gloves, caps or other robber artides by dipping cotton fabric or fine-mesh wire gauze. Concentrates, such 
forms into iMuid latex. Abraham N. Spanel, Roger D. as obtained in Bnt. 219,636 and 290,818 to which may be 
Weston and Walter Bitncr (ta International Lai ex Corp.) . added any known vulcanizing or compounding ingredients, 

I . S. 1,933,897, Oct. 81. Various details of app. and may be used subsequent to diln. Cf. (7. A . 27, 38.S4. 
(iperation are dembed. Rubber compositioa or ortiflcial leather. Hdsingborgs 

Rubber. Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc. and Geo. Guiiitnifabriks Aktiebolag. Get. 580,282, Oct. 19, 1933. 
Martin. Brit. 395,774, Julr^KT, 1988. A soft rubber is See Swed. 71,981 (C. A. 27, .8110). 
obtained by adding a nitrite, e. f., NaNOi, to latex and 3 Preserving rubber. Max Hogciiiann, Curt Kreuter and 
then coagulating with an acid. Insufildent acid to react Theodor Weigel (to I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G.). U. S. 

with all the nitrite produces a harder rubber. The longer 1,933,962, Nov. 7 Sec* Ger. 557,188 ( C. A . 27, 1238) . 

the coagulum remains In the serum before machmiiig the Sulfonating rubber. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Erich 
softer tiie product. In 395,775, July 27, 1933, rubber in Konrad and Helmut Kleiner, mventorb). Ger. 582,565, 
|)Owd. or crumb form is made by lightly pressing the Aug. 17, 1933. Addn. to 550,218 (C. A. 26, 4067). 

(oagulum obtained as in 395,774 and disintegrating. 1 Rubber is treated with oleum, HSO»C], or other reagent 

■>()% NaNOi may be added and the amt. of add added yielding SOt, in the presence of an ether or ester of low mol. 

hould be suffident to coagulate the rubber, react with the wt. Partly isoincrized or partly degraded nibbcr may 

nitrite and neutralize any NHi, etc., present. If the latex also be treated. Watcr-sol. sulfonic acids stable to boiling 

IS preserved with NH| it is desirable to add a protective HCI are obtained. Details are given. 

< olloid. e. g., casein, to insure gradual coagulation. Conversion products of rubber. Frederick S. Shad1>olt. 

Rubber. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Fr. Brit. 396,154, Aug. 3, 1933. A conversion product c>f 

719,642, July 27, 1933. The surface characteristics of rubber is obtained by treating a sola, thereof with a 

\ uU amzed rubber are improved by a treatment with ultra- conipd. of P, O and Cl or Br in which the proportion of O is 

\iolctrays. greater than that in the corresponding oxyhalide The 

Rubber, f. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Breuers, oompd. may be prepd by the t^rtial hydrolysis of PCU 

inventor). Gcr. 676,349, May 10, 1933. Addn. to 563,- 5 and (or) POCli or it may be the residue obtained by distg.’ 

)(H) (C. A. 27, 1233). The method of 56:1,506 for pro- n mixt. of PCI 5 or POCli and a phosphoric acid. As the 

ilnoiiig rubber products by heating nibbt*r in the presence conversion proceeds the soln. becomes less viscous and 

ot org. solvent to temps, between 2(X)® and 300” is varied reddish brown in color. The solvent may be removed by 

l>v confining the temp, to the limits 180-800®. Examples any suitable means or the product pptd., e, g., with ale. 

UL given. Mineral acids may be removed with HsO or alkali. The 

Rubber. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Hans Torhtennaxm products are hard at room temp., becume plastic at 100®, 
111(1 Claus Ilcuck, inventors) . Ger. 677,731, June 3, 1933. art* sol. in most solvents, yielding a less viscous soln. than 
Rubber-like masses arc prepd. by tn*ating a latex of buta- raw or milled rubber, and, with the plasticizers commonly 
•lionc hydrocarbon polymerization pr^ucts with an ^ used with nitrocellulose, arc suitable for the production of 
I imilsified anti-ageing compd. and coagulating. films, etc. Solns thereof can be lialogenatcd at ordinary 

Rubber. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Otto Schmidt, «r raised temps., the final product being more sol. than 

iiiwiitor). Ger. 577,732, June 3, 1933, Addn. to 668,- ordinary rhlorinated rubber. Plasticizers may Ims mixed 

MK) (C. A.27,2845). The process of 568,906 for treating with the halogenated products; vegeUble oUs are 

iiliiis, fibers, etc., of synthetic rubber with sulfurizing incompatible. Numerous examples arc given. 

u'Liits to obtain a product of desired elasticity is applied Dispersion rubber and like materials. Ralph T. 
tn niixls. of natural and polymerized butadiene rubber. Halstead (to Dispersions Process, Inc.) . U. S. 1,9:12,661 , 
Rubber. Chem. Fabrik Ludwig Meyer. Gcr. 586,382, 7 *11- Artificial dispersions of rubber or nibbcr-likv 

' )( t 20, 1933. A product resembling smoked crude rub- material in an aq. medium are formed with the use* of Na 

III r IS obtained by coagulating fresh or preserved latex or abietate, Na rosinatc or Na olcatc and either Na palmitaU* 

• oned. latex by adfln. of bce^u^KKl-tar oil. » Alterna- or Na stearate. 

lively, crude rubber may be mixed with beechwood-tar oil. Evaporators and method for concentrating aqueous 
Microporoiis rubber. ZeUkautsebuk G. m. b. H. Gcr. dispersions of rubber, etc., preferably with rimuBaneous 

*st»,283, Oct. 19, 1933. A rubber compn. contg. NaHCOt compounding. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., The Anode 

Hid P1>^ is xgileanized in the usual way. It is stated that Rubber Co. Ltd., Wm. McGowan, Eric W. B. Owen and 

th( PbSe strengthens the walls of the cells formed by the Dtiuglas F. Twiss. Brit. 390,919, Aug. 17, 1933. 

( V (ihitiuii of gas from the NaHCOg, and thus restricts the ^ Apparatus (with rolls and scrapers) for woridng robber, 
»/i uf the c(^s. The proportions taken may be NaHCC^ etc Raymond W. Allen (to Firestone Tiro & Rubber 

1 1) 29 and PbSc 1 -2%, calcd. on the rubber. Co.) • U. S. 1 ,982,200, Oct. 24. Mech. features. 

Porous rubber con^sitiims. Dunlop Rubber Co. Molds, etc., for rubber. Accumulatoren-l^hrik A.-G. 
ltd, The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd., Edward A. Murphy Biit. 895,941, July 27, 1933. Molds or traveling bands 

111(1 Evelyn W. Madge. Brit. 31^,158, Aug. 3, 1933. for the shaping and vulcanizing of microporous rubber are 

Roiotis or microporous goods of rubber and the like, oontg. made of Al (alloys), the contact surhices being oxidized 

iibi rs, arc produced by formuig granular ppts. of rubber, previous to use to render them incorrodible when the nib- 

I'liMng with fibrous materials, e. g., cellulose fiber or asb^ 9 1 >er is^c^ized in the presence of aq. media. Oxidation 
compacting the mixt. by filtration and vidcanizing so is effected in known manner, e. g., by electxoljrsis. 
that evapn. of the contained Hi0 is prevented. The Banda of cellular rubber with dosed cells such as those 
tillnitioii may be conducted in conjunction with molding, of large size. Maurice P. H. L. Raepsaet (to Soci4t6 

ailing, impregnating or dipping operations, e. g., a lx?lt^ du caoutchouc mousse). U. S. 1^931,064, Oct. 24 

iioTuus former may be dipped and suction applied to Various mech. and manipulative details of raanuf. an* 

pioiliiec cylindrical artides. Pressure may be used in described. 

to suction for filtering and the filter cake may be Rubber sheets. Marcel Diipret. Brit. 896,568, Aug. 
iii.d with a rublicr solvent, s. g., CCU, mixed with a 10, 1988. A sheet of rublier obtained by spreading latex 
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upon a sheet of glass, etc., and allowing to dry is attached 
to 1 or both surfaces of a reinforcing layer of porous,^- 
fibrous or granular structure, e, g., paper, fabric, etc., or 
cork dust or rice husks agglomerated with latex, rising 
liqtfld latex as the adhesive. Ornamental surfaces can be 
obtained by using plates having impressed patterns for 
forming the rubber sheets. 

Substituted sulfenamides. I. G. Karbenind. A.-G. 
(Ewald Zaucker, inventor) . Ger, 686,351, Oct. 20, 1933. 
SulfenamKlcs of the formula RSNR'R", where R is an org. : 
radical and R' and are alkyl or aralkyl radicals, or 
together form an alicyclic or hetiTCK^yclic radical, are 
prepd. by treating mercaptan salts with N*halo derivs. of 
secondary atriiiies. 'i'hus, Na ^-thiocresolate, treated in 
McOU sohi. in the cold with i^T-chloropipcridine, yields 
tolylsulfenpiperidide (MeC«H4SNC|Uie). Examples arc 
given also of the prepn. of benzothiazolyl-2-sijlfenpiperi* 
dide. 111. 80^, -niorpholide, m. 85", -dimethylatuidc, m. 
36®, -dibutylaniide and H'thylcyclohexylamidc (from a 
bait of 2-mercapto)ien£othiazole and the correspoudiug AT- 
c'hloro utniiie) ; another example describes the prepn. of 4- 
phenyJ - 1 ,3,4 - thiodiazole - 5 - thioiie - 2 - sulfenpiperidtde 

(S.CS.NPh.N:CSNC|Hio), m. 80®. Bcuzoxazolyl-2-sui- 
fenpiperidide, m. 51®, has also been obtained. The 
products an* usejul in the rubber industry. 

Adhesive from latex, etc. John McGavark and Alex- 
ander A. Nikitin (to Naugatuck Chemical Co.). U. S. 
1,932,032, Oct. 31. Adhe&ivcs which arc suitable for 
uniting rublicr to metals are formed from coned, acidified 
latex and various otlicr ingredients such as acidified and 
creamed latexes, casein, glue, gelatin, com gluten, egg 
albumin, (Kiwd. silica gel, Fe oxide and MgO. 

Adhe^ve containing rubber, etc. Douglas F. Twiss, 
h'rederick A. Jones and James H. Anderson (to Dunlop 
Rubber 0». Ltd.), U. S. 1,931.879, Oct. 2*1. An ad- 
hesive which is suitable for tionding rubber to metals, etc., 
is pn*pd. by the reaction of a reactive polymerized or 
polyineri/able uiisatd hydrocarlxni such as isoprene or 
butadiene with resins such us those of balata, gutta-pi*rcha 
or rubber in the presence of lisS04 or a sulfonic acid or 
SnCU or H3PO4. 

Apparatus for plasticizing rubber compositions in suc- 
cessive stages of treatment. Wni. A. G<jrdon (to Farrel- 
Himiingham Co.). U. S. 1,935,050, Nov. 14. Mech. 
features. 

Adhesives for bonding rubber to metal. Dunlop Rub- 
)K*r O). Ltd., Doug]a.s F. Twiss, J*rederick A. Jones and 
Jamf*s li. Anderson. Brit. 395,430, July 20, 19;i«3. Ati 
adhesive for Ixmding rubber to metal, etc., surfaces is 
made by heating a polsmierizaide unsaid, liydrocarlxm 
with balata-, gutta pendia- or niblH*r-resins and a con- 
densing agent, r. g., H2SO4, H3FO4, SnCU or a sulfonic acid. 
ICxamplcs arc given « The solid adhesive or a soln. may l>e 
clisp(*rsed in HsO by stirring with the addn. of emulsifying 
agents, e. g., casein, oleic acid. Nils. Treatment of the 
hot reaction products witli solid Ca(OH)s or MgO or with 
or-naphthylamiiie or a inixt. of aldol, a- and /3-naphthyl- 
amines enhances the keeping properties of the adhesive. 
vSiOz, kieselgnhr and vulcanizing agents also may lie added. 

Coating metal objects with rubber. Vereiuigte Stahl- 
werke A.-G. (Heinrich Klas and Gustav Tichy, inventors) . 
Cfcr. 677,893, June 6, 1933. The metal object is coatf*d 
with a suln. of rubber in a non- volatile solvent such as tar 
oil or mineral oil distillate. The layer is then vulcanized 
at a temp, at which the solvent Is partly evapd. 

Coatiiig glass, etc , with rubber, etc. Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Ltd. Oct. 577,802, June 6, 1933. One or more 
layers of the product obtained by treating resins, such as 
balata or gutta-percha resins with CHtO nr its polyfners in 
the presence of a condensing agent is used as the binding 
agent for the rubber coating, or a.s the coating itself. 

Gutta-percha Insulation. Archie R. Kemp and John H. 
Ingmanson (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.). IT S. 


1,93S|321, Nov. 14. ^bane is used as aplasticLdngagent 
with resin-poor gutta-peicha. 

Vulcanization acoeleraton. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., Maldwyn JonAand Wm. J. 8. Naunton. Brit. 
395,705, July 18, 1933. 4 vulcanization accelerator which 
shows substantially no tendency to scorch at milling temps, 
and behaves as a supemxselerator at vulcanization temps, 
comprises a mixt. dot leas than 40% dibenzothiazyl di- 
sulfide and not more than 60% tetraethylthiuram distdfide. 
The 2 accelerators may lie added to the rubber separately. 

Vulcanizing molds for the production of rubber toys. 
Magyar Ruggyanta&rugydr R. T. Brit. 396,610, Aug. 

10, 19:13. 

Rubber tire manufacture. Adrian O. Abbott, Jr. (to 
Morgan and Wright). U. S. 1,931,G38| Oct. 24. Mech. 
features. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber tires. Harold A. 
I'Hinmire (to General Tire & Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,931,- 
923, Oct. 24. Mech. features. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber tires. Roy W. Brown 
and George P. Bosom worth (to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
O).) . U . S. 1 ,932,003, Oct . 24. Mech. features. 

Vulcanizing rubber tires. Edward Fetter. U. S. 
1,9:12,692, Oct. 31. Mech. features. 

Vulcanizing rubber to leather. Leon B. Conanl. U. vS. 
1,934,0:18, Nov. 7. In hot-vulcanizing rubber compii. 
with pressure to cement cured leather, a hot fibrow; blanket 
is applied before and^during vulcanization, in order to 
prepare the leather for uniting with the rubber conipn. 

Apparatus for the continuous vulcanization of rubber- 
covered wire. Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Bril. 
:i96,(XU, July 26, 1933. 

Age-resisting vulcanized rubber. Robert L. Sibley (to 
RubtaT Service lAlairatories G).). U. S. 1,932,562, 
Oct. 31. In prepg. a S-vulcanized rubtx*r product, an anti- 
oxidant is ust*d comprising a reaction product of a dihv- 
droxynaphlhylmethane and a phenylaminc or naphthyl - 
amine contg. 7-13 C atoms .such as the reaction product of 
i9,d-dihydroxvdinaphthylmcthane and ^-toluidine. Cf. 
C. A.27, 4i:i3. 

Vulcanizing rubber. ] . O. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 749,- 
413, Jtdy 24, 19:i3. Pastes contg. colloidal S in intimate 
mixl. with plastic or very viscous substances are used for 
vulcanizing nibbcr. 

Vulcanizing rubber. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Fr. 749,716, July 28, 19;i3. Coiiipds. of the formula 
|(YCSR)» RCOO)ln»M (Vis— N(R')R%RisCorCainI 

11, R' and R*^ arc alkyl, aryl or aralkyl or a lieteriK'yclir 
radical contg. N, n and s ' are 1 or higher and M is a metui, 
an alkyl, aryl or aralkyl radical or a radical giving ri.se to 
salts, .such as NH4 and substituted NH4 groups, e. g , 
carl)oxyinethyl(or cthyl)di(dimethyl(or ethyl) dilhiocat 
bamatc) or carboxymcthyldi(pcntamcthylencdithincut ' 
bamate). 

Vulcanizing rubber.! The Goodyerr Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fr. 749, d28, Aug. 1, 1933. Rubber is vulcanized in Hk 
presence of a mixt. of a nitrophcnyl ether of a iiicrcapto- 
lienzothiazole, e. g., 2,4-dinitrophenyl-6'-cthoxybenzo- 
thiazyl-2'-mercaptide, and a reaction product of an alde- 
hyde and an amine, e. g., crotonylideneaniKne. 

Vulcanizing rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Fr. 749,953, Aug. 2, 1933. The “burning" of 
rubber during vulcanization is prevented or reduced bv 
using as accelerator dibcnzothiazyldisulfide and tetra- 
ethylthiuram disulfide mixed in such proportiems that there 
is not less than 40 of ditienzothiazyl disulfide and not mon* 
than 60% of tetraethylthiuram disulfide in the total 
accf*lerator. 

Hard nibber-llke products. Waldcmar Zieser (to I. O. 

. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,932,390, Oct. 31. A nia- 
tcrial which has good resistance to heat and to chem 
reagents comprises a product obtained by polymerizing 
1,3-butadicne in the presence of an alkali metal, together 
with natural rubber 40-80% and a large proportion of S* 
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Apparatus for facilitating malting-point reading. G. 

Spcroni. Anft. chttn. apphcaia 23, 4;ii2 — ^T<> 

make it possible to watch the inciting substanct* eon- 3 
stantly, and also follow the temp, in 111. -p. detns., a 
sliding clamp is plac'ed on the thernioiueter, with a mirror 
set at 45" to reflect the reading down in another mirror, 
Ivalf of which is silveri'd to reflect the reading to th<' eye 
l)iece; the other half is clear glass so that the melted 
.iibstaiicc can be viewed directly. A. W. Contieri 
A simple apparatus for the determination of melting 
points, boiling points, transition points, ignition tempera- 
tures, etc., specially convenient f^r use with a small 4 
quantity of sample. Satoshi Watanabe. Stt Paptrs 
hist. Phys. Chem. Reseauh (Tokyo) 22. 2CA K(iaT}). - 
An elec, recording device is described, with 1 cut and 4 
>rraphs, with which the b p. of H*<) may be detd. with 
kss than 0.01 cc., or the ignition temp, of S with 0 05 g. 

J. If. Moore 

A non-isothermal, adiabatic microcalorimeter for 
studying the thermal effects of radioactive substances. 
Alexandre Sanielcvici . J, chtm . phys . 30, Til 0 27 ( 1 SKW) . — ' 
\ noii-isothernial, adiabatic * niicrocaltirimcter di signed 
lor vieak (hcrinal effects is descrilKsl, and its sensibility 
.Mul jirecision arc discussed. The measured heat effects 
111 a radioactive salt che<*ked with those cub'd, from the 
(lurgy of radiation. L. It. Steiner 

A simple apparatus for exact gas analysis, especially for 
the determination of carbon dioxide and water vapor at 
low concentrations. Paul Schuttan. Chem, Fahrik 1933, , 
.1 1 I."! —An improved Itiedel app. (cf. C. A. 26, 2S49) 

1- (l( scrilwcl w’ith 2 cuts, and comimrative results are shown. 

J. H. Moore 

A new high-frequency calorimeter for investigation of 
the dielectric losses of liquids. 1.. Pungs and H. RitH'he. 

7 tech. Physik 14, 4S:i-5(lW};j). — A description of a 
«.donmeter tor nieasiiriiig dielec, losses of licpiids at fre- 
c|m ncies frtitii 0 to 5 X lb' and temps, troiii — 10® to -fSO" 

F. 1). Kossiiii 

A quartz glass pliii|ger pump wi^out packing gland. 
Iheo hraiitz. Chem. Fabtik 1933, TiOS.— A glass-lined 
imiiip IS desc'ribcd. J. H. M<K>re 

Rotary compressors for Anilob’edinenie plants. B. I. 

I iiitiktikov. AnUitiokrasof hnaya Prom. 3, 2dS 72(1023). 

'rile perfornianci' of various types of rotary uii coiiipres- 
‘•ois IS discussed. Chas. Hlatic 

General properties of photoelectric cathodes. Geo. 
UM*irdin. Rev. gen. ilec. 34, 515 20, 555 00, 591-007, 
37(1933). — Modern development of pholiM'Iec. cells, 
llmr different t3rpes, characteristics and performances, 
Miisitivity to white light and to spectral colors are dis- 
(iissid theoretically and in respect in their firacticul 
applications. Of great importance f<»r practical purpo.ses 
1. proportionality of current ])roduced to illumination. 

I lit various fields in whigh these appliances are now used 
du described and curves and tables of performance and 
sinsilivity of different light-sensitive devices given. 
One hundred and twenty-four references, M. H. 

capacity of rotary fumacea, their calculation and 
suggestions for further uses of tills furnace system. J. 
I.amort. Feuerfest Ofenbau 9, 137-40(1933). — The di- 
nu'iisions and heat efficiencies of rotary kilns and station- 
ary fiirpaces are oaled. and compared; the superiority of 
the iornicr is shoiwn. The indirect heat transfer (re- 
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generative effect) from preheated wall to charge is es- 
pei'ially pointed out. I'he active heating surface of a 
rotary kiln is 1.40 times the diam. times the length as 
compared with the mere bath surface ot an open hearth. 
The use of nitary kilns for the glass industry is advocated. 

h. J. C. van der lIcM-ven 

Possible set-ups of the Ostwald decade rheostats for the 
purposes of potentiometric titrations. bMinund ICrlmcher. 
Cheni.-Ztg. 57, 904-5(1933). — ^A wiring diagram is shown 
and the method of carrying out titrations with the new 
.si‘t up is explained in detail. W. T. H. 


Color tests in metallurgical labs, crjiiippcd with tlie 
lA'itz colorimeter (ICropf) 7. 


Felgentraeger, W.: h'eiiie Waagcti Wagiiugen und 
CWwichte. 2ti(l enlarged ed. of “Theorie, Konstruktioii 
und Gebrauch der fciiiercii Hcbclwaage.'* Berlin: J. 
Springer. 308 pp. M. 20. Reviewed in Nature 132, 
730(1933). 


Temperature indicators. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 750,- 
240, Aug. 7, 1933. A solid mass for mdicatiug the temp, 
of a surface consists of a fusible substance and (or) a 
sublimable substance aud a filling material, e. g., a mixl. of 
ChHio, CiuHh and chalk. 

Columns or towers for holding materials for chemical 
treatment. Garvenswerke, Masehinen-, Puni|)en- und 
Waagenfabrik W. Garvens. Ger. 578,(55*), June 10, 1933. 

Hydrometer. Charles O. h'airchild and Robert M. 
WiUiehn (to Charle.s J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.). U. S. 
1,935,7(K1, Nov. 21. Structural details. 

Portable thermocouple pyrometer suitable for use with 
molten metals. John A. Obermaier. U. S. 1,930,140, 
Nov. 21. 

Viscometer of the compound pendulum type. Howard 
C. Rule. Jr. V. S. 1,934,739, Nov. M. Various struc- 
tural and operative details are desiTilied. 

Apparatus for distillation and fractionation of materials 
or for effecting various reactions. Adolph Placek. U. S. 
1,930,52.3, Nov. 21. Various structural and operative 
details are dosi'nlied of an app. coniTirising a casing in 
which is mounted a rotatable drum with a closi'd convolute 
spiral channel through which material is fed from the 
inner to the outer portion of the drum. U. S. 1,9.30,524 
relates to structural and r)f)erativc details of a similar app. 

Apparatus for feeding catalyst to pressure reaction 
vessels such as used for converting acetylene to acet- 
aldehyde. Philip H . Falter (to American Cyaiiamid Co.) . 
XT. S. 1 ,935,027, Nov. 21 . Various .structural and opera- 
tive details are desi'ribcd. 

Disk valve closure, particularly applicable for use with 
puriftemand scrubbers. Wm. Blakeley. Brit. 397,542, 
Aug. 28. 1933. 

Air filter. Anselmc Neveu {to Westinghousc Air Brake 
Co.). XI. S. 1.935,813, Nov. 21. 

Filter for liquids. The Dorr-Co. Gor. 582,503, Aug. 
10 1933 

rat^ for Uquids. Giacinto Ravinetti. Pr. 751,730, 
Sept 8 1 933 * 

rlMera for liqnido. Auto-Kleon Stntinera Ltd. Fr. 
758,010, Oct. S, 193.8. 
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Fitnnel-iluiped jUter. Finno Mcllita-Tt^crki* A.-OP 1 
Fr. 751p732,'Sc*pt. H, Mm. 

]||otary filter wiili pump for cleaning liquid. AutofKleuii 
StraiiicrK Lid. and Win . U . IMflniu . I^r , 7r>l Sc*pt . H, 
1933. 

Filter presses. CVotai^s lumiii. l*'r. 7.'V!Jt)0, ()ct. 9, 
1033. Cciiistnirtioii of plaifs 

Spray i^oler or washer for gases required to be kept 
above or below atmospheric temperature. Thysst'trsclu* . 
Gas- nnd Wassi*rwrrlvc CV in. I>. II (iir. .W.CMU, (K't. 
28. 1033. 

Centrifugal apparatus for removing dust from gases. 
lK*uts<*lu* Uabi*(K*k Wilcox I)aiiipfki‘sscl-W«'iki* A.-O. 
Oct. r>87,ir.S, iki. 31, 1033 

Apparatus for scrubbing gases I^nidon Powt i Co. 
Ltd. uiid Staiukii L. IVarct . tr. r/)2,321 , Sept. 20, 10.'k3. 

Apparatus for contact of gases with liquids as in am- 
monium sulfate production, etc. WiIIk^Ihi Miu'IUt. 1 
U. S. 1,030, 3ns, Nov. 21. Stnictnial details. 

Gas'pressure regulators. Karl Wolinski. Hrtt. 300,- 
308, Aug. 3, 1033. 

Reaction column for distilling or concentrating liquids. 

Hurry Pauling. (Vt. r)7S,f)lir). June If), 103.1. 

Apparatus for evaporating liquids I. (L b'urtMMiiTid. 
A.-O. (Adolf V. Friedol slit “ini and Konrad brat/ei, 
inventors), (ier. r)7S,700, June 17, 1033. ^ 

Apparatus for measuring the wetting power of liquids 

r'iniia I-tmis Sidiopper. CW. .'’i7S,SS0, lime 17, 10.3:;. 

Treating liquids with gases as in *'pho^enating" amino 
compounds. Allicrt 11. Miinro (to National Aniline and 
Cliemieal Co.). C S 1 .0.3.'‘),10(t. Nov. II \arioiis 
details of upp. and operation an tleseiibed nlatmg to u 
method in which gas is mlrodneed into a dowimanlly 
moving stream of liquid which is rccircnlatetl ni tin* app. 

Apparatus for distilling liquids such as dry-cleaner > 
solvent. Cyrus 11. HapgiNid (to De Ijival Stqmraloi 
Co.). U. S. 1 ,9.3.''i,lS.3, Nt)v. M. Various strnctui.d and 
operative details are doscribi d 

Device for indicating when the level of a liquid in a 
container falls below a predetermined level, particularly 
for use with oil-filled electrical bushings and transformers 
The Ohio Brass Co, Hrit .31)7,9.‘>S, Sept 7, 1933. 

Mixer for dissolving, mixing or emulsifying liquid, 
viscous or powdered masses. J. S. IM/hohlt, Mus- 
chineiifabrik and Hem rieh Horn Oir riS2 ,80.3, Aug 21, 
1933. 

Apparatus for concentrating solutions by circulation 
S<K\ anon, des ateliers dc constructions iiiecaiiKiiics hsidicr 
Wyss. Fr. 7.50,293, Aug. 8, I9.;3. 

Apparatus for treating liquids with gases as in aerating 
sew^e. Ralph R. Lefflcr. V. S. 1 ,9: Hi ,30.5, Nov 21 
Various structural and operative details arc dcs<TilK*d 

Steam-heated tubular drier. Muschineiitabrik Btukau 
R. Wolt A.-G. Gcr. ,584,078, Siqit 22, 19.3.3. Addii. to 
r>8.3,043 (r. A.28. .7*). 

Rotary mill for drying, grinding and burning goods of all 
kinds Bnmo h'aber. Cicr. .578,980, June 19, 19.3.3. 

Apparatus for drying bands, films, etc. h'rust BleiblcT. 
Ger. .582,721, Aug. 21, 1933. 

Apparatus for utilizing the waste heat from lignite driers, 
etc., for heating water, etc. Metallgescllsrhuft A -C 
(W. .578,82.3, June 17, 193;’.. 

Water-tube boiler and superheater Charles A Hnl- 
sart (to BabetK'k & Wilcox Co 1 T S. 1,9.34,714, Nov. 
14. 

Superheater installation for boilers. Richard 1’. 
Wagner (to SupxihcaUt Co ) V S. 1 ,9.3.5, (MW, Nov. 14. 
Structural features. 

Apparatus for feeding treating chemicals to*boilers. 
Kdward W. Butzlcr (to John M. HnpwfMKl). r. S. 
1,934,791, Nov. 14. Structural and nicch. ftaturcs. 

Lids for sealing pressure -resisting vessels Cecil S. 
Hall and Imperial Chemical tiulustries Ltd. Brit. .397,- 
899, Si‘pt. 4, 1933. 

Tliermally-actuated device for operating valves, damp- 
ers, etc. Bernard T. Wingfield, ifrit. .397,2.39, Aug 24, 
1933. 


Apgaratus for the deUvotioo, measurement or recording 
of suspended particles, e. g., smoke or dim fogs. Brie B. 
MikSs and C'ainbrtdgo InstrumcMit Co. Ltd. Brit. 399,390, 
Aug. 1, 1933. * 

Jigging conveyors. AUied h:ickhofr (trading as (k‘hr. 
Bickhofl 'Mast'hiuenfabrik nnd liisengicsserci). Bril 
.390,3.32. Aug. .3, 193.3 

Apparatus for classifying and dewatering fine solid ma- 
terials. James M. MiUhcll. V. S l.9:;4.812, Nov. U 
Strut tnrnl tind mcch Icaturcs. 

Hydraulic by-pass valves for use with gas-holders, 
washers, purifiers, etc R & J. Dcmpstci Ltd. and Win 
A. Hulmc. Blit. :i9f»,.3()V, Aug. .3, 193;L 

Shaldng mechanism for sifting and conveying apparatus 
Gcorgi Ii. Smith But .39/,24l , Ang. 24, 19.33. 

Centrifugal mixer and sprayer for heavy viscous fluids 
and powders such as molasses, etc. Hcrmuim H 
Sc'hmidt (to Missoitrf Holding and In vestment Co.j 
r. S 1 ,9.30,120. Nov. 21 . Various structural, mcch. uini 
o|M‘rativc details arc dcscTilicd. 

Apparatus for lixiviating solid materials, b.gou Bolnn 
Gcr. 778.704, June 10, 19.33. 

Crystallizing apparatus. Compugnic dc produits tin 
iiiiqucs ct ftlcctroiiiLtalhirgiqiics Alais, hroges cl Ca 
imirguc. (»cr. .578,840, Juiii* 22, 19.33. 

Surface condenser suitable for steam, etc. Tinvnseiid 
'linker and Harrild (4rahum (tt) Rt»ss ilcatcr it Mfg 
Co ) IL S 1,9.3.5,804, Nov 21. 

High-capacity surface condenser suitable for steam 
John H. Smith. IL S. 1,9.3.5,822, Nov. 21. Structural 
ft atun*s. 

Apparatus for rectifying volatile products. Jean 1L 
Segura, hr. 7.51,9.31, Sept 12,1933. 

Apparatus for examining substances by ultra-violet light 
Griffin A' 'futlock Ltd. and Joseph C. O. 'fiiifeiv. Ihil 
.397,0.59, Aiig. 17, 19.33. 

ROntgen -ray -apparatus. Oscar 11. Ficpcr. Bril.. 39/, 
48.3, Aug. 14. 19.3.3. 

R6ntgen-ray-tube anodes C H. F. Muller A (. 
OiT .582,7.51 , Aug 22, 19.3.3. Ik tails ol construction an 
given. 

Selenium ceil Bvroii Decker and ISlini r Bliinic 1 s 
1 , 9 . 3 . 5 , 00 s, Nov. 21. ^Structural details. 

Selenium cells. Hisc Hacrdtl nee HtxtscJimuler .imi 
hrieda Kriscli. Fr. 7.52,241, Sept 19, 19.3.3 Ctmstriu 
lion of electrodes js given. 

Operating luminous tubes. ZollaiiBay. U. S 1,0.3(», 
(M1.5, Nov. 21 . h'or producing, in a hmiinons tube siuli d 
one coiitg. Ne and Hg, colors 01 tints othci than tlu fimrl.i 
iiKiital color, the tube is sublet ted to the aitioii of ciiriiiil 
impulses sepd. from one aiiotluT bv intervals tin lengths ni 
f which art riiiirh greater than tin duration of the unpiilsi 
(tin intensity of Ihc impulses btiiig maiiv limes tin 
cfTccUvti St rciigth of the eiirrent). 1 

Vacuum tube. Hendrik Lems (to Geiiirsil Fite. Co. 

I S. J ,937,723, Nov. 21 . A tube is described which has \ 
wall jiortion of refractory material such as (|uart/ which 1 
scaled by means of a graded seal to the liasal portion of I In 
tube, the seal being coated 011 the outside *kith an opa(|tu 
tipah'si'eiit glass layer 

* Thermionic cathodes. Westinghouse hricclrie & Mann 
faetiiring Co. h'r. 7.53,113, Clet. 7, 19.33. 'Hie eniitliin* 
siibstanee is prepd. by mixing BaNn with eonipds ot 9i 
and Sr, such us BaCOj and SrCO* anti a biiitler such as .1 
iiitTfHvlhilose bindiT. The inixt. is applied to 11 eoiidin'lor, 
dried at a low temp, anti the HaN* is reduced in the vaemmi 
to liberate metallic Ba in tin* coatTng. 

Photoelectric cell N. V. Philips' C4I(H-ilaiiipenfabi u 
, ken. Fr. 42,999, Sept. 1. lWi3. Addn. to 993,9 1. 
((’.^,25,141.5). 

Photoelectric tube. Theodore W. Case (to Case Rt- 
seareli I.^lK>ratory, Tnc.l. IT. S. 1,93.5,939, Nov. lil 
A portion of the* interior surf act- of the bulb is coated with 
a metallic substance such us Ag and there is insi*rted within 
the bulb a heatable electrode such a.s Pt having a coating of 
material .such as a Ba eoitipd. adapted to be photo-aenvi ; 
the ht*a table electrode is heat(*d to throw off the coating 
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vaporized form, and the vaporized material is condvised 
upon the inttTior of the metallic coatind^ on the ntilb; 
the metallic coating on the bulb is comiected in circuit 
VI ith the heatable clec'trodc, and H is admitted to the bulb 
until u condition is rcac*hed at which a glow dinc'hargc takes 
plau'c between the electrodes; H is removed from the bulb, 
the eli^ctnnles are connected in circuit with a source of 
puti'utial and the connection is maintained until the tuln* 
(i)>tains a maximum sensitivity; tlun H is admitted to the 
I mill until a pressure is reached which gives the desired 
.1 nsitivity. 

Photoelectric tube. Soichirq Asao and Motomatsu 
Sii/uki (to General Klee. Co.) . XT . S. 1 Nov. 21 . 
hi the production cj the tulie, there are evaptl. and eon- 
(luisi'd on the envelope a supertxised coating of alk. ina- 
u rial such as Cs or K and a layezi;(iinprisiiig Ni, Au, Ag or 
pt cf. r. A, 27, ;n2o. 

Photoelectric battery. Horst Kc^tas. Austrian l.'M,- 
PM, Oct. 10, lim. 

Discharge tubes. Compagnie gen^rale de t^*lcgraphie 
sciiis fil. Fr. 7:>1,807, vSc*pt. 11, \sm. 

Electric discharge apparatus. Walter Leliniann. Fr. 
7r);t,()17, Oct. f), HM;}. Means for eoiitrolling the dis- 
(hciige is described. 

Electric discharge devices such as discharge lamps con- 
taining gases. Hans lowest, Kurt Wiegaiid and Martin 
Kiger (to General Klee. Co.). T. S J ,0,‘ir),7()2, Nov. 21. 
Stiiietural and elee. features. 

Gas-filled electric discharge device. Leonard J. 
liiivies and Henry de 14. Knight (to Cnpieral IClee. Co.). 
1 S l,V»;4rj,t»07, Nov. 21 . Structural features. 

Electric discharge tube. Hans von Ilurtel. h'r. 75:4,. 
iM)J, Oct 5, 10 : 4 : 4 . The metal to form the sensm is placed 
III a part ot the tube which may Ik* sepd. from the rest by 
lusion, 'riiis part is heated to vaporize the metal and to 
sip It by fusion. 

Electric discharge tube for the emission of ultra-violet 
rays Jan H. de I4 (ht (to (iciieral Flee. Co.). V, S. 

Nov. 21. A device having at least 2 eooperat- 
MiK i It (t rocks one of wliuli is a therniioiiic cathode con- 
tciiii'- a substance such as 1 in (he* vapor of which the dis- 
(li.irgc take s place and the spictrinii ni which is emitted by 


1 the tube, and a material such as carlxm. Cab's or /rOj 
capable of adsorbing the said substanei* and lilM^ratiiig it 
again On being heated (various structural and o|>erative 
details being described) . Cf . T. A . 27, :4:4():4. 

High-tension electron-discharge tubes. Compagtiit* 
franvaise iKiur Texploitation cles priH*6des Thomson. 
HousUhi. Ft. 7.5:4, :4(M). (Xt. I2, llKTl. 

Electron-discharge amplifier. Radio Reseat eh Lai Mira - 

2 torics Inc. Fr. 751,(1:41, Sept, 7, 11K4:4. 

Chamber furnace. C. Otto & Co. G. tn. b. H. Ger. 
578,m):4, June 19, 19;j;4. Addn. to .5(49, (IMS A. 27, 

8807). 

Gas-fired industrial furnace. Wilhelm Riippmann. 
Ger. . 578 , 2 : 4 : 4 , June 12, 198:4. 

Tunnel furnace. Alfred I*. Demis, b'r. 752,087, 
Sept. 15, 19 : 4 : 4 . 

Apparatus for determining the composition of the at- 
mosphere of furnaces. Mane T. T. Lepine nee Roussel. 
Fr. 7.50,:4(i7, Aug. 9. 19:48. 

Pre-heating device for furnaces for roasting or sintering 
materials. Lepol Internationule Patentverwortungs-G. 
111 . b. II. and N. V. Solopol Iiigenientsburoau tot Kx- 
ploitate van het sysleeni Polysius. (Xt. .578,9:4.5, June 
19, 19.88. 

Apparatus for heating or cooling iron ore, cement, or 

4 other granular materials. Nikolai Ahlmanii. Ger. .578,- 
(4.52, June 1(4, 193:4. 

Rotary tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for use 
with naphthalene vapor for heating various substances. 
bTiiht Daub. II. S. 1,9:414,298, Nov. 21. Various struc- 
tural and ojiiTative details are di scrilx d. 

Heater suitable for vaporizing liquids. Walter M. 
Cross (to DabecH'k & Wilcox Co.). II. S. 1,935,(517, 

5 Nov 21. 

Oil burner. Walter W. Williams. U. S. 1,9:44,755, 
Nov. 14. 

Apparatus for generating acetylene. Marius L. G. 
Toussaint. Fr. 751,930, Sept. 12, 19.83. 

Thermostatic valve suitable for controlling the flow of 
gas and air to furnaces. Anthony J. Donohue ( to Simplex 
Gas Products Corp.). T. S. 1 ,9.8(4, .502, Nov. 21. 
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Edward Theodore Brewis. K. llinks. Avalyst 58, 
7 C( 19.8,8). — Obituary. W. T. H. 

John David Roberts. C . A . Adams. A nalyst 58, 7:42 3 
I IM. 4.8). --Obituary. W. T. II, 

The negative weight of phlogiston. Charlotte Saecht- 
liiin Atignv. Chew. 46, 7.54 (4(19:43). A philosophical- 
hi^loncal treatise. * Karl Kaniineniieycr 

Extremely low temperatures. W. J. de Haas. Natur- 
liiysenstliaflefi 21, 7,82 4(19.8,8). - Adialiatie demagnetira- 
tmii brings about a temp, drop cif siiitalde siifistatices 
ilkbye, also Gpinque) ; these substances are noiiferro- 
iiugiietie and of reasonably high magnetic moment. 
Ilii iffect is most marked at low temp. A short descrip- 
b')ii is given of the exptl. urrangenieiit of the Li*yden lab. 
tni lilt sc inv(‘stigations, principsdly a glass vacuum vessel 
"itk Ccl*'* tuln* lK‘twecn the jioles of a large magnet, 
lln vissel is surrounded by He at 1.20" alis.; the sub- 
'laiKc* indicates its own temp, from the force with which it 
at ti at ted into the magnetic field. The CeFi temp. 
»l)ljiiied was 0.27* abs., for Dy ICl sulfate 0.14® abs.. 
Cl k,t sulfate 0.085" abs., no definite limit to the 
I)'»-.sibk temp, has been Set as yet. A magnetu temp, 
'salt for these extremely low temps, is suggested; thegus- 
d«*nuoiiieter scale becomes impracticable in this range. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeveii 

Hydrogen sulfide water. A. 1. Sheinkman. Farm. 

4, 100 7(1983).--H3S water is sugge.sted in place of 
11'^ g.is for class-room analysis. A convenient arrange- 
»Km of a series of flasks for .satn, is designed. 

* L. Nasarcvich 


Molecular symmetry and the reduction of the secular 
equation. Henry liyrmg, Arthur A. Frost and John 
Tnrkevich. /. Chem. Phy\tc\ 1, 777 8.8(19.83). — A 
method is given for expressing a chiiracteristie function of a 
' luind of any multiplicity in terms of a linear indofKndeiit 
set. The independent sets for the inultiplieities corre- 
sponding to one boml and to two bonds for an arbitrary no. 
of electrons are given. A method recently given for 
obtaining matrix eomponents for characteristic functions 
of a singlet Uind is generalizc'd to include all multiplicities. 
Group theorv is applied to the eharacteristie functions of 
lionds for syni. mols. to reduce the secular equations, and 

8 examples are worked out for all multiplicities. The 

possible reasons for the appros. additivity of txind energies 
for mols. is exaiiid. in eimnection with the common custom 
of ignoring all but the strongest 1 Kinds. G. M. Petty 

Ionization potentials and energies of formation of non- 
polar molecules. Jean Savard. Compt. rend. 107, 1122- 
4(1933). -Tlie energy of disvsocn. of a mol. A Bp is ex- 
pressed as the difienmee in ionization potentials of the 
mol. and of the atoms. The formula was verified with a 

9 prec'ision of 0.1 0.2 v. for H 2 , N 2 , O 2 , C 2 , CI 2 , Br*, HCl, 
HBr„ CO, COs. SO„ HaO, CHi, CUs.CH*, CHaiCHa, 
CH CH, CN.CN. Formulas for the energy of the C C 
bond are given in terms of the ionization potentials of the 
mol. The energy of a mol. reaction is calcd. by replacing 
the ionization potentials of the atoms by thase of the mols. 
Also in 7. phys. raditm 4, 650 64(193:4). 

P. S. Roller 

The effect of pressure eo galvono-magnetic idienomena. 
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C . Bellia. Nunvo cimento 10, 22 1 9(1 'The applicia- 
tion of hydrostatic pressure increases the Hall cwff. (R) 
ii;^ sheet Bi and lowers it in shec‘l Sb. The values f«jr Bi 
are as follrms, where the first fiRure is the pressure in aim. 
and the second is the eoeff. : 1 , 2 ; •y, 2.71U ; 2!y, 2.741 ; 

50, 2.750. The value of the const. iiiaKnetie field (H) 
is not given. N'ariations in 1! gave the following data 
which are, in order, the field strength in t . ni. u., j? at 1 
atm. and R at 25 atm.: (sheet A) 1.500, :i.4S!l, .‘1.510; 
2000, 2.915, 2.959; 40SO, 2.;i7.‘{. 2.-10S; 55(K), 1.972, 
2.015; (sheet Ji) 1.500, ;j. 122, ;i.l.")0; 2000,2,099,2.718; 
•1080, 2.189, 2.220; .5.5(KI, 1.887, 1.922. 'fhe elec. cond. 
was also nieusnred in lb with tlie following results, which 
are in order, thi pressure in aims., the I'oiid. y 10* without 
u inagiu tie held, tin* eond. I O’* in a field of 1485 e. ni. u 

I, 7.0(MI. 7 IS8; 5, 7.710, 7.()28, 25, 7.772, 7.705; .50, 

7.790, 7.081 . 'fhe no. of free electrons pel ee. is caled. to 
be 7,5:1. .5 y JO^*. J. B. Austin 

The dielectric constant and absorption of several organic 
fluids at 1.82 m. W T. S/yinaiiowski. /. Chem. 
Rhys us 1, 809 10(19?W).- Dielec const s. and absorption 
ol energy at X 1 .82 ni . were measured in JCtOH, PrOH, 
iso-PrOII, iso-BiiOII, BuOlI, AiiiDH, C.HftCl, C6n»NOi 
and (piinoUne. The resonaiuv nii'thod for undamped 
waves was use<l. I'he results agree well with Debye's 
theory of anomalous dispersion and with the results of 
Miziishiina for fluids whose* p<jlari/atioii docs not chatige 
with diln. from nonrial conen By use of the Malsch 
modifienlioii <if Debye's theory, the dielec, const, for 
CeTIsNO.; and quinoline is in satisfactory agreement witli 
theory; the agrc'einent is improveci for c*nergy absorption, 
but is far from satisfactory. Gerald M. Petty 

Dipole moment and solvents. Horst Muller. Phvsik. 
Z, 34, (>89-71()(I9;i;i); ef. C. A. 27, 1248.- An app. of 
high pret'isiou was devidoped to measure dielcc. eonsts. of 
liquids, and to show the deiH'iidence of mol. iMilari/atioii 
of solutes on the solvent. A no. of .solutes were measured 
in the solvents; hexane, cvclohexaiie, decaliti, CCh. 
CifHe, CaCU and CSj. An enipirieul equation, valid for 
many .substances, was developed whic'li permits for non- 
gascous niols. the colcn. of the dipole moment of free mols. 
liy extrapolation of the results obtained in sohi. To 
evplaiii the results, a "satn. effect*' in the elec, held of 
the dipoles is assiini«*d. L. li. Steiiiei 

Complex formation due to polarization. I. The sys- 
tem k^ton and hydrogen chloride. (k*o. (ThK-kler, 
Charles P. Roc and Donald J^. Fuller. J. ( 'hem . 77 / vsics 1 , 
7(Ki 8(19.T0. — Five lines of evidence are cited lor tlu 
formation ol mol. complexes contg. rare gas atoms and an 
excited atom or a mol. with a di))ule moment. They aie 

(1) Hand spectra of complex IlgA and HgKr an known. 

(2) Kare-gas hydrates have been desiTibed. (.*1) Ist>- 

elcclroiiic svstenis similar to the rare gases liave pioton 
affinily ( 1) Rare gas hydride ions have l«*en found in 
the mass speeir(»gra]/h. (5) 'J'he }*-V-T relation of gas 
iinxts shows that iiitiTaetion between unlike inols. exists 
'I'he last tvpf of evidence was established cxp<*riTncntally 
for Kr TICl iiiixts. fnnn a study of the seeoiid vinal 
c<K*ff. us :i function of tin compn ol the inixt. II. The 
system propane and hydrogen chloride. (k*o. Cdockler, 
Ikmald L I'lilki and Charles P. Roc. Ibid, 709 15 
The siiiiilaritv in stnielim between the rare gases and 
satd. hvdnK'arboiis siiggi*sts that the latter should also 
show eotnplex lot mat ion with otln r mols. oi atoni.s of 
dipole chara( ti r. T his is vi i itied by an cxptl. study of the 
/*- F- 7' relations of gaseous inixts oi propane* and HCl and 
an analysis of the second vinal eoefis. as a function of the 
('ompn. The question of complex formation of .satd. 
hydrocarbons is also discussed on the basis of.Bronsted’s 
theory of acids and bams. Mon is Miiskat 

Investigations in the critical region. IV. Critical 
isotherms and Joule effect ol N-O4. K. Hennewitz and 

J. J. Whidisch. Z. phy^ik. Chew. A166, 419 27(198:1); 
cf. C. A. 23, 5f)7S. — All app. is described for measuring 
the isothcniial Joule effect at high temp, with corrosive 
substances. The crit. Joiile>i.soth?rin was detd. for N2O4. 
Ctmclasion : The van der Wools coupling lx?twi*en 2 NO^ 


1 moL and the chem. binding to form arc different an<l 

can*lH‘ .sepd. G. M. Murphy 

Thermal dissociation of cyanogen into cyanide radicals 
A correction. Ci. B. Kistiakowsky and H. Oc*rshinowit/ 
J. Chem. Physus 1, 885(1988).“ A correction of C. i4. 27 
4474. Gerald M. Petty ’ 

Meyer micro method for vapor density determination 
Paul de Ceiister. Natmirw. Ttjdschr. 15, 189-91(19:13). 

2 The liquid (about 15 nig.) in a bulb with capillary 25 mm 

long is dnipped in a tube with lower half surrounded l)^ 
bath of Ikiiling aniline; the iippei half at room temp, is 
protected by an asbestos shield. "I'he vol. of the contiMit 
is iiieasurc'd before and after dropping the bulb by nieaie 
ol a voluiiietei tube (8 nini. diain., 8 ^c. contents) with 
si'al. The entire dctii. takes less than 2 hrs., the error e 
less than 1.5''i B. J. C. van der Ilocven 

A new method for determining density of corrosive liq. 

3 uids at high pressures, and the critical density of nitrogen 
tetroxide. K Hcnncwilz and J. J. WindMi. Z.phy^ik 
Chem. A166, 401 15(19.88)- — A magnetically regulatu] 
buoyancy mt*thofl is described suilal3le for detg. d. oi 
corrosive liipiirls at high i)rcssure and temp. The d 
temp . curve for W b was detd . between 1 T.tiO® and 1 58.2( I ' 
'rhe latter is the crit. temp, and the crit. d. is 0.f570. 

O. M. Murphv 

. Vapor pressure of vinyl acetate. J. Marsden and A. C 
Cuthbertson. Oiw^ J. Research 0, 419 28(1938).- 
The vapor picssure of vinyl acetate, from 0" to the normal 
b. p. 72.5® was inc*tisured. 'I'he detiis. were maile or 
vucLiuin-distd. samples with an isoteniscope. The mol 
heat ol evapn. is 8211 calories. The results are rpfvn 
sented by logio /^nnl. *= ( — 0.0522:1 X 8 14:18/ T) + S.0()1 
't'routon 's const . and the crit . temp . wi re caled . as 2.8 .8® ami 
228.8°, resp. 'I'lic cnt. temp, was caled. trom Ramsq> 
5 and Shields' fonmiUi as 228.9, from Ramsay mid Yoiuig's 
as 2,88.0, with Ft propionate and w-Prf)Ac as the referciiu 
liquids and from Sugdcii's’loniiiila as 222. t. J. W. S 
Graphic representation of crystal forms. Helmut 
Stiitzel. Cenfr. Mineral. Cetyl. 1Q33A, .52 8.- A method c 
given for the giaphic illnstiation of crystal forms and tin 11 
growth in terms ot their relative central distances on .1 
triangular net. Victor Ilkks 

Variation of the principal magnetic susceptibilities of 
certain paramagnetic crystals with temperature. H. W 
Bartlett. Phys. Keif. 44, 0S7( 19.8.1) ; cf. yl 26, .'>10:1 
Frratii. 1.. S. Kassel 

A polymorphous transformation of calcium. A. Si'hiil/t 
and 11. Si'luillc Overherg. Metallwirtschait 12, 0.8.1 » 
( 1 9:1.8) .— Ixigaiithniic c<M>iiiig curves of Ca, which 
95.4^, pure, show a change in direction hi tween 4.8()‘' and 
4.50”. Atwvc and bf*low this range* the curves arc stiaiglit 
7 Hues corresponding to the diffeieni sp. heats of the ” 
phases. The therinal ex[)atcion curve detd. with j 
diffen*jitia1 dilatoii»*ter shows aisiiddcii contraction lx 
tween 4,80° ami •1.50" equal to 0.0 ’ t change in length. Jf i** 
revirsible with falling ti'inp. The elec, resistance niia 
sureiiiciits were made on wire 2 iniii. in <liani. plaa'd in Ni 
tubes to ]>reveiit oxidation. 8'he resistance also slums a 
ehange between 4:10° and •1.50°, a decrea^a* of 5.8'?J . Ill 
n«>t conipletely reversible. A polymorphous tranvHforiiu 
® tion of Ca iK'twecii 4:i0° and 1.50" is indicated. Tlie luai 
of transformation, 2.8 calories, was detd. in a .small wat»i 
ealormietei. A sharp kink at .8.50° in the elec, rcsistaim 
curve is due to reerystn. of the Ca. Six references. 

C. K. Macfarlaiii 

X-ray examination of calciumjat elevated temperatures 
L. (iraf. Metallmrhchaft 12“, 049 .58(19:k8). Ca ol 
95.4% purity was extruded hot into wire and was exatnd 
9 under vacuum in a small specially built x-ruy diffraction 
app. at temps, up to ,5(K)°. An allotropic transformation 
from the face-ccntercd cufiic lattice with a const, a «= 
to a l)ody -centered cubic lattice with a const, a ® 4 4.i 
takes place at 450°. This explains the irregularities at 
this temp, in cooling, dilatometer, and clcc.-n»sistanec 
curves (see preceding abstr.). The d. of the a-phaseat 
4,50° is 1 .48 and of the /9-phase at 480° 1 .52. The irregu- 
larities in the elec, resistance-temp, curve of, Ca 
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which was extruded at 300® as compared with soft temper 
wire, which were found by Schulze, are caused by intense 
hittice disturbances due to the 100% reduction in extrud- 
iiiK- These' disturbances are not relieved at temps, below 
«M}“ but are relieved at 345®, when a very rapid recrystn. 
takes place, which causes the peculiar kink in the resis- 
laiice-U'iiip. curve. C. E. Macfarlane 

X>ray investlKation of the system iron-selenium, 
iiuntiar Hogg and Aniiu-Lisii Kindstrom. 7. phystk, 

I kem . B22, 453 04( 1033) . In the system Fc-Sc at 50 atoms 
‘ , Se there are 2 intermediate phases. Below a temp, of 
.ilMUit t)0(i® the stable form has B-10 structure with a 
uirag«)iial eleinenlary cell contlt. - atoms each of h'e and 
Tiiis phase is not stable with more than 5(F;, Se. 
\bove the transilioif temp, the stable phase has Ni arsen- 
i(U structure . It may dissolve Se and then is stable 

il lower temp. When this hltiipeiis eonsidi rable def- 
uniialion of thi crystal lattice tajees place. Between 
,r 5 mid lOO ' t Sk* then* are no stalile intermediate phase's. 

G. M. Murphy 

X<ray analysis of the crystal structure of the thallium- 
tin alloys. 11. J C. Iretoii, J. P. Blewett and J. F. 
\lli'ii Can, J. Researth 0,415 18(1933). — The crystal 
•structure ol Tl-Sn alloys was aiialyz(*d. The Sn lattice 
must had a max. value at the eutectic point (42.5^^ Tl), 
xsliik the siip«*rcoiiductiiiK curve showed a cusp-shaped 
iiiiii at this point and a peak at the soly. boundary. 
U In n Sn w'as added to 'I'l a change from nr to ^ Tl was 
iihsirvcd I'his change is similar to that already noted in 
(itiKi alloys ol Tl. J. W. Shipley 

The crystal structure of troilite and pyrrhotite. Oiiiinar 
n gg .iml Ingrid SucksdorIT 7. physik. Chem. B22, 444 
In thi conipd. KeS a hexagonal sufK-r- 
tMulUK of tin NiAs type exists with the longest base 
•ii.igoiial the a -axis and with a doubled £-a\is. This 
cluippiais between 5| and 52\ S and the usual NiAs 
triKtine i'Xists up to about 5«5.5'', S Inert ase of the S 
HUittuI IS aceoinpaniid by contraction of the crystal 
Iiltui and d. detiis show lhal Ihi S fills empty places in 
tin I'l l.'ittici . 'Phis IS a new type of solid stdii. which the 
Miiliois tall subttaitioii phases. O M. Murphy 

Comparison of x-ray diagram of crystalline -liquid and 
normal liquid phases of the same substance. W. Kast. 
\alHni'i\\en\thttttni 21, 73711933). X-rav diaguins wer • 
iiicidt III. Kat/, (’ A. 23, 795); Hiiehwald, C’. A. 25, 
Ilf ,1 ()..Vnim lavii of />-a/o\yainsfih in 2 conditions 
vMlIi 4tietlv iiioiioihroniatii Cu radiation in paialUl lK*am 
»1 in; mill, chain. No signiticaiit difTereiiees are found 
iHiwitii Iht anisotropic and the isotropic melt; the dia- 
.Miii ol ilu fornur is shitUd somewhat because of the 
iiiilur d In both eases groups of an approx, equal no. 
i>l .irraiiged niols. exist, this seems t<i lx eharaeteiistie 
IttT tin htpiiti slate (Stewart, C, A. 25, 3592). The 
tuthriiice between normal an<l ervst. liquitl must lie in 

I Mtn»p\ ol aiiisotiopv dl the groups fliemselves. • 

B. J. C. van der H<K*veii 

Structure of chrysene and 1,2,5,6-dibenzanthracene in 
the crystalline state. John I ball and J. Monteath 
< »1 K rt St in . Nature 132 , 750 1(1 933 ) . - Cli i ysene erys- 
t.illi/fs 111 the tnoiioclinie system with 4 uiols, per ele- 
iiuiil.in cell with Oil = 8.34, /»« — 9.18, fo *= 25.0 A. U., 
' 115 8". The space group is Cji. I ,2,5,9 -DiIkw- 

intlii.ueiu erystalli/.es in the motuK'linic system with 2 
'H‘»b pir elementary cell with an ** 9.5*3, bo »» 7.84, co «■ 

II 17 \ U., 0 « 103.5". The space group is rjh or C^. 
n» niols ol botli conipds. stand nearly upright on (tM)l) 

T 1) Binial Ibid. 751 Preliminary optical data coii- 
luni tile intil. orientation found by x-Tay.s. V. Hicks 
Refractive index of and the complete isotopic 

analysis of water. Colbert N. Ia*wis and Daniel H. Liitcn, 
b f Am. GAffw. .SVif. 55, 60viJ 2(l933).-*x, the mole 
liat twill of II j<). 1.370 A.' — 190.5A«, where is the 

‘lilh 1 1 iKi- iti d. at 25® lK*tween a given sample and ordinary 
It ^ ) .md Aw is the difTerent'e in n at 25® ; y, the uicrease in 
iiioh it action of H 40 ‘^ or the atom fraction of 0“ « 

- WJAn -h 180.0Aif. C. J. West 

Isotopic analysis of water. R. II. Crist, G. M. Murphy 


and Harold C. Urey. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 5(K10-1 
(1933). —Detn. of n by a Zeiss interferometer is discussed. 

C. J. West 

The deuteroammonias. Hugh S. Taylor and Josefih 
C. Jungers. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, .j 057--8(1933).- 
Pussiiig heavy HsO over MgsNy gave 3 samples of deutero- 
aiuinonias, d. 1.12, 1.158 and 1.174 (compared with 
NHi) eorrespoiidiiig to ammonias wdth ()8. 90 and 99''fj 
heavy H; the f. p. and b. p. G’abs.) are, resp.: 0^ 195.2, 
239.75; 98S, J97.9, 24J .7; 90% J 98.9, 242.1 ; 99%,IVH), 
242.3. NHi and the 99% deu tenia in iiioiiia showed vapor 
pri*sstjre at T ("abs ) as followh: 202.3, 77, 9iJ; 213, 181, 
154; 229.1, 394, 313; 232.1,511,445 ; 238.9,714.928; 
the latent heat of vapori/ation of Nil f is calcd.us 5990 cal. 
per mole. Tht absorption spectra arc disc*u.ssed. 

C. J. West 

Volatilization of silicon dioxide and of copper in steam. 

J. Gillis. Natuurw. Tijdschr. 15, 15.3 4(1)133). — The 
results on volalilitv of SiOi, etc., of Nieuwenburg and 
Bltamiendaal (C. A. 24, .55.53; 25, 3215) were contirined 
contrary to work of Morey (C. /I. 27, 3374). A steel 
Hofer autCK'lave, .50 cm deep, was usi‘(l, the cover pro- 
vided with a sample tutu* .50 cm Umg. Small metal 
cylinders contg. the reagents were attailied 1«» this lube 
lust below till cover, the water inside the aiitix*luve stiuid 
5 10 cm. high, 'riie willeniitc synthesis from ZnO and 
SiOi ill containers at 5 cm. distance was evident after 4 
Ilfs, at 3(K) atm., the ZnO increast'd 25 and 19% in wt., the 
SiOi decreased around 50% in wt. Amorphous fine SiO* 
volatilizf*s faster tlian sanil or quartz. With CuO and 
SiOi or planeheite (Cu silicate) ri*(lii(*tion to Cu tiHik 
place. Cn volatilizes under these conditions to the exti*nt of 
.50 mg. trom 20 g. Cu during 3 days in .300 atm. steam, 
the Cu settling as a fine, loose deposit on the autix^lave 
walls. Cassiterite and nitile do not lose w't.; pitchblende 
lnst*s IH'J, of its wt. during a 3-day period. 

B. J. C. van der Iloeven 

The properties of Rochelle salt. Huns M idler. Phys. 
Rev. 44, 851-5(19.33); ef. C. A. 27, 44,52. Numerous 
lesults are lisleil as derived trom an extinsive study of the 
(lielec., optical, electro-optical and jiyroelec. properties of 
korhelle ssdt in the temp, range trom --50® to H-50®. 
I'he results can be explaiticcl by gcneiali/iiig the Weiss 
theory of ferromagnetism so that the polarization is 
caused luitli by an oiientutioii of polar niols. and by a 
fiolarization of non-polar niols., and the assumption that 
the ease of orientation decreases as the temp, decrea.si's. 

Morris Muskat 

Recovery of carbon tetrachloride. W. L. Mendenhall, 
C. 5V. McClure and Mildred Hiintsiiiger. .Science 78, 
482 3(19.33). — CCI4 vapor is led into a shallow dish contg. 
ice cubes fioating on llg. No fumes esi*api‘ into the nxim, 
and rei'overy is practically complete. G. M. Petty 

Adsorption and surface tension of strong electrolytes. 
Syoteii Oka. Proc. Phys.-Atath. .Sw. Japan 15, 497 
( 1933); cf. C\ il. 27, 9.52. — By use of Gibbs’ adsorption 
e(|uation, the same results as were previously deduced 
( r. il . 26, 42.39) are obtained. The theory is extended to 
coned, solns. by introducing an av. ionic diam. 

ll. K. Smith 

Oil lenses on water and the nature of monomolecular 
expanded films. Irving l^ngmtiir. J. Chem. Physics 1, 
7.59-79(1933). -Higher hydriK'jirlions form circular lensixs 
on the surface of water if the spreading coeff. fs ■■ 71 — 
7 > -- 7 i 4 is neg. As the vol. of the lens increases, the 
thickness t at the center approaches a limit /«* * — 2 Fb/,i/ 
gp 3 (pi-p»). Fs is detd. from the radii and vol. of large 
lenses. 'Die linear tension at the lens boundary is calcd. 
CmHio oiv water at 25® gives * — 9.2 dynes/cin. and 
7 as 39.9’. Hydrophilic mols. in the interface give a 
spreading force Fn which causes a dis'rcasi* in - Fh and /. 
When i < 9.1 mtn. gravitational effects are negligible and 
the lens degenerates into a duplex film. Such a film, 
confined by a piston, exerts a force Fh per unit length F. 
If mols. adsorlied at the interface give a force* Fu, the 
equation of state of the* duplex film \s {F — F^)(a — ao) * 
k r, where Fq ■■ F^ in the absence of hydrophiles. This 
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equation applies to expanded oil films on water and these 
filinSy^ even when munoniolec'ular, arc duplex films. A 
kink in the curvt^s is attributed to the formation of 
mihelles, each contg. when Fit rises to a crit. value. 

For fatty acids on dil. HCl, fi » 1*1; the low value is due 
to sepn. of the hydrated mol. heads. The esters show 
little or no hydration anci fi - (M). The heat of formation 
of tiiicelles in the fatty acids is Ti.f) + ().21 m kg. cal. /mol., 
where n in the no. oi C atoms. V^ues of Fo and an are 
detd. from data given by Adam ( T. A. 16, 4107 H; 20, 
mH\ 22, 1200; 24. 2:101; 27, I2r>4). 

Gerald M. Petty 

A physicochemical reaction modifying itself because of 
an electrical connection with a sol. Vies and M. Gc^\. 
Compt. rend. 197, 777 When thin shetds of 

metal (Zn, Al, Cu, he, I’t) art inserted into Hredig Ag sols 
wliost* p\i is less than 0.5, the colrir changes and final 
eoagulation appears in less linu*, if tin* sheets are not 
groundt'd, than if they aie gfouiided. If condenst'rs are 
nitrodiKcd into the eonneetions of those grounded, those 
eonnectetl to the lurgtr condensers aiagidate most rapidly. 
These effects are due to eschanges of atm. eleetrieity. 

F. IC. Brown 

The transverse magneto-optic anisotropy of a few colloid 
solutions. II. Iron oxide sol. Wilfried Heller and 
Hans Zocher. Z. physik, Chem. A166, :i<ir> 
ef. C. A. 27, 280:{. - Altlinugli the Mujorana phenomenon 
in hCiOs sols, is complicated a senes of regularities was 
found. O. M. Murphy 

Surface phenomena on the boundary solid body-solu- 
tion. Cha^e of the heat of wetting in solutions of sub- 
stances with active surface upon introduction of electro- 
lytes. Boris V. 11*111, VI. Senieticheiiko and V. Tvaiiov. 
Z. phystk, Chem. A166. :iH2 l)2(li»:W). The heats of 
wetting of C with uq- solus, of NaCl, of iso-l^OH, of iso- 
BiiOH and of these ales, in the presence ol NaCl were 
measured, 'I'lie introduction ol deetrolyte increases the 
heat of wetting with wide deviutuins from additivity. 
A qual. esplanation is given. O. M. M. 

Electrokinetic processes in capillaries. II. Keiehardt. 
Z. physik, Chem. A166, m 52( mH ) ; cf (\ A . 25, 

-The preceding work was extended to allow f<»r oases where 
the capillary is so small that the region of the double 
layer eannoi be neglected with respect to the vol. t)f the 
liquid. G. M. Murphy 

Preliminary report on the meaning of the gas phase for 
the formation of emulsions. F. Koguwski and K.. Sollner. 
Z. physik Chem, A166, t2H ;»2( IttTl). -hniulsions of 
paraffin oil-HiO, I*liMe-H^(), PhMe-i Uiyleiie glycol, Hg- 
HsG were prepd. by shaking oi with suiiersomc waves 
'riie emulsions differ airording to whether or not a gas is 
present as a thi^-tl eompnnent. liinulsions eoiitg. gas art 
inueli easier to prep, and are more stable. G. Al. M. 

Beginning of hydrolysis of agar-agar. A. Korentzvit. 
Khwi. Farm, From, 1933, irsl.—'riie jirocess is traced by 
adding ale. sohi. of 1 and observing the c<»lors which range 
from violet at the beginning to colorless at the end. 

L. Nasarevich 

Viscosity changes of the cellulose solution with various 
treatments. 'I*. Nakashiina and M. Negishi. J, 
Chem, Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. binding (>21 3(11123); 
cf. C. A . 26, til 24; 27, 1 104.- An equation for the change 
of viscosity with temp, is derivoil which coincides with a 
previously detd. t'liipirieal equation. Data arc presented 
for the change of \iseositv as affeiLed by (I) alkali boil, 
(a) aging and (.?) bli'aching. Karl Katnineniieyer 
Discontinuous diffusion into gelatin Suzanne Veil. 
Cimpt, rend, 197, 760 S(iq:i;j); cf. C. A, 27, ISOl and 
4161.-' Kings like Liesegung imgs loriii wheiigNaiS or 
(NHt)2C4H406 diffuses into gelatin, inde])cndently of any 
chm. reaction. F. It,. Brown 

Molecular wei^t of gelatin. W. K. Atkin. J. Intern, 
Soc, Leather Trades Chem. 17, .675-X2( iq:j3).-By ust' of 
the most recent data on amino acid content and assuming 
2 histidine residues pei mol., a mol. wt. of 34,600 is calcd. 

• 11. B. Merrill 

Solubility of some comolez metal ffiiocyanates. HI. 


1 The system Ba(SCN)i — Co(SCN)i — HaO. V. Cuvdier. 
Natuurw, Tijdschr. 15, 177-80(1933). — The soln. cquil. 
of the a1>ove systi-in was detd. at 25** in a thermostat 
(cf. C. A, 25, 3561). The SCN was detd. by titration 
with 0.05 N Hg(NC^)2> with NH4Fe(S04)2 indicator; Ha 
wa.s detd. gravinietrically. A corapd. DaCo(SCN)4.8H20 
appears, identical with julienitc (C. A. 27, 21 14) , of widi 
.stability range: it is formed in a said. soln. contg. mon 

0 than 5% Co(vSCN)i or 20% Ba(SCN)2. The existence 
* of Ba(SCN)2.3H,0 (satd. soln. 02.87 parts BaCSCN)* to 

37.I3II2O) could not lx* definitely established. A trian- 
gular diagram is given with tubulated soly. data. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Theory of the distribution of electrolytes between a 
solid crystalline and a liquid phase. ^ A, P. Katner. J 
Chem, Physics 1, 789 94(19:i3). • Equations arc deduced 
from the general theory <jf thermodynamic potential and 

1 tile activity tlicory of ^strong electrolytes, giving the cffi*<t 

01 the compn. of the liquid phast* 011 the distribution ratio 

and the dependence of the partition const, on the propei 
ties of thc‘ pure coniponeiits. The relative importance oi 
the various factors 111 these equations is discussed. Tin 
equations agree with exptl. data for the pairs PbCNOa) * 
Ka(Nf),i)2 at 25''. BuBr2-HaBri at 0" and Ba(NOj).- 
KaCNOs),. Ckralci M. Petty 

The theoiy of non-stationary processes In electrolytic 
solutions and some problems for electrolytic investigation 
H. I*'alkenhagen ancf W. Fischer. J*hysik, Z. 34 , 78() s 
(193.3).- A brief discussion of the dispersion effect m 
iiiixts. of electrolytes is followed by a survey of some 
problems yet to be solved. E. K. Smith 

The law of Lambert-Beer and the nature of the absoih 
ing particles in solution. K. Dannois. Compt, refid, 197. 
1129 ](lVi33). 'The variution oi the sp. absorption chmIT 
with conen. indieates more than one species in soln. If in 
plotting the ewff. against wave U*nglh a bundle of eon 
current lines is obtained, tlx* presence is shown of 2 speeuw 
only. If concurrence is not obtained, thiTe are more than 

2 spicies. P. S. Holler 

Surface tension and complex formation in non -aqueous 

salt solutions. P. P. Korakevich and N. S. Kuzakevieh 
Z. physik. Chem. A166, 113 :f6( 19.33); cf. C, A, 22, 
4297. -3'he previous ineasurenieiits were continued with 
expts. on d. and surface ten.sioii of the following salts and 
solvents: I.iCl, I.iBr, NaBr, CaCb, CoCl., Cdl^, HgCl . 
picric arid, HnB02, (COilDo, malic acid, succinic arid, 
B/OH, C.oHh, AcNH. m MeOH soln.; I.iCl, HgCl . 
Ch,Hh, AcNH^, B/OH in FtOH ; CioHh. B/OII in BuOH, 
B/OH, CVHh. I. H.>() in i-AinOII; LiCl, Lil. LiBr, NaCl, 
Nal. NuBr, KCl, Kl, KBr, CaCb in HCCbH; CaCl. 
C,oH« in AcOH; CaCl.., C,oH< in BiiCOiH; C,«Hs dis 
solved in CyHju, CnH* and PliNH^; LiBr, Lil in AcOMi . 
CioHh, I.iCl, LiBr, Lil, Nal, IIgl2 m CsHaN. lii coiitd 
sfdn. the salt raises the surface tension approx, in proiKii- 
tion to<.he eonen. but the effect iff the sp. surface tension 
due to any one component is usually hidden by olhei 
factors. G. M. Murphy 

Propagation of supersonic waves through an electrolyte 
Syotcii Oka. Froc. Phys.-Math. Soc. Japan 15, 413 Ii» 
(19.33). -3’he theory of Debye (C. A, 2/, 1577) for tin 
detii, of the mass of i*lcctrolytie 10ns from the propagation 
of supersonic wavi's through elwtrolytos is developed 
further by taking into account the relaxation and eleetn)- 
phoretic forces. An exijressioii for the potential wavi-' 
due to the sound waves is derived. E. R. Smilh 

Some notes on the calomel electrode. Kentaro No- 
mura. J, Biochem. (Japan) 16,301 9(1933).— If pmp 
erly satd. with IlgCl a freshly prepd. 3.5 N KCt-calonu*I 
electrode attains a const, potential in about 2 days. At 
different temps, the potential cif such an electrode bus a 
value expressed by the formulas: irj.6 * 0. 38382/ 
Ixtween i:r and 25®, and ».*.• « 0.:f()249r« «»«7 from 2ri 
to 43®. S. Morguhs 

Cells of liquid and ammonia solutions. 

Georges I. Costeanu. Compt, rend, 197, 1113-14(19^1 
cf. C, A, 27, 887.— The e. m. fs. of the cells Cd 1 Cd- 
(N0«),.4Hi0; NH4NO,; AgNO,lAgaadZnlZn(NO.)i.- 
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NH4NO1; AgNOs I Ag were tncasuml for liquid 1 
N'Ha solus, contg. 0, 2Ci.5, 45.2 and S0% HjO. The temp. 

\ aneil from — ^75® to 18® . Over the whole range of concti. 
nid temp, the e. m. f . varied by a few hundn^dths of u v. 
mlv. P. S. Roller 

Studies on the antimony stick electrode. 1. The 
degree of stability of the electrode potential and its effect 
on the relation between fin and e. m. f . Teluo Tumiyanm . 
r fiwchent, (Japan) 18, 2S.'i 9i)(10:i3). An 8h stick g 
, l( I trode is prepd . by dipping it ff»r several da vs into a snln . 
til l>\i 11.8. On suddenly stirring the soln. in which the 
, U (‘I I ode is placed th(‘ potential against a calomel electrode 
nutcases on the acid and diinimshes on the alk. stdi*. In 
.iii4irretl solus, the potential varies according to temp. 

Hill diindioii of iinfhersion, und the longer the Litter is the 
iiiiifc nearly dcu's the />ii-e. in. I curve approai'h a straight 
lim After iiiniiersiou tor .‘id Tniu. and between Id and 
Id , the ehunge in p. d. per I® l.r» iiiv. for fin 2 1; 3 

jn inv. for fiu r> 7; and 2 ..'j il.d niv foi fin H II Tlit 
liillowiiig e\ptl. formula was obtained: /rl — d.d22 -|- 
[) d.M’iT />ii at 20” as compared to a calomel electrode. 

S Morgnlis 

Measurement of fin. V. C 'riiouipson. J. Intern 
UK. J Anther Trades Client . 17, dSd — An address. 

II. R Merrill 

Ihe theory of passivity. XIX The structure of 4 
n.itural layers of iron oxide in rust*ng processes W. J 
\liilLr and W. Maelm. Z. filiystk. Client A166, ICiT (>1 
|Mj:n, cf. C' .1 27, WdS. he elect lodes were treated 111 
\a S(>i soil! under diiTereiit conditions T'hc amt. ot hV 
iiti llu snrfaei cun then be detd. eitluT optieallv or by tin 
iiirvt ol initial cuireiit strength rs. passivifieation time 
llu law ol the formation oi ovide iilin is e\poiieiiti.il. 
tin liiilf value tiuu IS a nuasure of the dilTen'iit evptl. 
Kitulitums (i. M Murphy ** 

Effect of fluid velocity on heterogeneous reactions IT 
Effect of fluid velocity on solution velocity of metallic cop- 
per In ammoniacal cupric solutions. Shun i( hi I eh Ida 
till l< Into Nakav.iiiia J ^ot Chew, htd.s fafiatt 36, 
iipiil biiidmg -12(ld;w); ef C. A 27, 

\uiinoniaeal enpne soln. said, ^ith (t was passid thiough 
C 11 tulie.. ol .'i dilTirint diains at 2r> and tin naitioii 
\ loeitv (oiist. A* was lonnd to be esjuessed bv kd =- 6 
(I i)(ii)()JL’o|</ii/> txy'‘\ wheie d is tlu insidi- diam ol the 
V. II IiiIks, II the mean tliiid velocity, p its il , and p its 
NMoatv \t about Iddd, the piiu* cluni. reaction 

•n Mii^ to plav a part and the deviation from the equation 
t Muh that kd bi conus nidependdit of d\\p^^. Flu 
’iimiut in \ihieh afleets tlu teaetioii viloeity const. 

’ iiiiil.il to heat Innisb r pnu esses. 'I he viseous-flow 
1 >M>ii not (listiiul bi cause of probable disturbances 

Karl KaiuTiiermeyer ^ 

A method of measuring gaseous reactions. M . l*otauyi. 

I. 32, 717 S( hl28). (Vas A is4ed thiougli igi orifiee 
I'llo .11 tlu lent gas H to coiisunie it before it leaches tlu 
wall ol llu leaition vissil Tlu lati of reaetioii and tin 
111 i> iiod au leadilv caled.; collision efiicieneies fioiii I 
t« I'l '* should bi anu liable to iiieasureiiicnt 

• Gerald M. Petty 

The kinetics of the reaction between potassium per- B 
ailLite and potassium ferrocyanide in neutral solution. 

I • I llollutd ami Walter lUniiiatin. Z. filiysik. Chew 
AI66, jr»;j f)7(IP.>;i). The reaction between KiS^Oh and 
L I » i ), v\as investigated 111 neutral soln. Second- and 
o! u<lii “'ousts.** are not const, with change ot the 
niiiial loiuii. of the reaetaiits; this is attributed to the 
pii ^iiu I oi a strong eleetroslntic ionie field. In eoned. K 
‘h 'olii the irn'giilarities di.sappear completely. Tlu ^ 
n lion is considered 2iitl order and a reaetioii seheine is ^ 
Moposi'd. Temp, and the effect of light on the rate were 
Mil* .ligatul. O. M. Murphy 

Conversion of ammonium cyanate into urea. Mecha> 
nism and kinetic salt effect. J. C, Warner and Fml H. 

J, Am. Chem. Sor. 55, 4S07 12(111.33).- m* 

‘ liti i <»t the conen. of NH4OCN and of added salts on the 
r.iti ol I'on version of NH4OCN into urea was inve.stigated. 


A nog. [iritnary salt effect is evidence tliat the rate of 
conversion depends upon collisions lietwccn NH^ and CNO 
ions. The velocity const, of the reaction was detd. by 
graphic extruiiolation to zero ionic strength and also«by 
direct caleii. from the exptl. data and activity ixu^ffs. by 
taking into account the efftx:t of changing ionic strength 
during tlie course* of the reaction. The po.ssibility of detg. 
aciivitv coeffs. from velocity tiieasurcinenls is suggested. 

Walter R, Keighton, Jr. 

The velocity of decomposition of diazo compounds in 
water. XII. IC. Yamamoto, R. Goshima and J. Ha- 
sliiiiia. J. Snr. CItem. Irtd., Japan 36, Siippl. binding 
<MH1 1.3(n).3.3); of. C. A. 27, ,Vi2().— Kxptl. (iata for the 
dix'ompn. veloeily of llic* dia/o coinpds. derived from I- 
aminoiiaphtli.i1eiu l-sulftmie acid (I), Natniiioiiaphtha- 
leiie-.'>-siilfonic acid (II), and Cleve’s acid (III) are pre- 
sented. The following values for the temp, C(X*ff. A and 
the const, ol the decoinpn. vt'loeitv at 0®, To, were ob- 
tained Iroin the data, = SDliS, ,lu 22, 300, dill =* 
1-4,070 nnd foi X 10' -r 2 SO, ('dii y |0*» .3.10, f’oUI X 

10' — 1.77. I )ecoinpn. -velocity eonsts. ealed. at various 
temps, are given. Karl Kamnicrnieyer 

The law of displacement of chemical equilibrium. J. 
K. Versi'haffelt . Coni fit. rend. 107, 7.3.3-4(10.3.3). 'fhe 
law of disi>lacenietit of chem. equil. can be derived by 
si-ttiiig the differential equations which charactciize the 
sv«!tein. F. K. Brown 

Thermal decomposition of propyl mercaptan. II. 
Austin 'fay lor and Fdwin T. Layng. J. Chem. /*ltysic.\ 1, 
70S S0K( 1033). - 3‘he thermal deiximpii. of PrSH at 
temps, of 40.3 3.3® and at pressures of 100 300 mni. was 
studied by static and dynamic methods. There is an 
iiidiictioii period with autoueceleruting rate, ending in a 
psi*iidoe(|uil. of profiyleiie, II;S and McsCIISH. Thu 
iiidiietioTi period is reproducible if the glass surface is 
thoroughly poisoned with the (Ux'ouipti. products of the 
n action. The eiuTgies of activation of the induction 
pt'nod und of the later reaction are about 40, (KM) and *39,iM)0 
i.iL, ri'sp. A nu'chaiiisni is proposed which involves the 
succ'essive formation of Pr^S and HrsSSH. 3'lic vapor 
firessine ol PrisH honi 2H4.0 to .340. .37® K. and from W.O 
to 700 mill, is given by the eipiatiuii log fi — (1047/ T) -j- 

7.7100. Orald M. Petty 

The Cotton-Mouton constant of nitrobenzene at the 
transition point. Hans Koiiig. Thystk. Z. 34, 731-4 
(10.’33). The Cotton-Mouton effect for PhN ()2 shows no 
tliscsmtinuitv at 0 0", and therefore no evidence of the 
transition point reported by Wolfke and Mazur. The 
t'ottoii-Mouton const., at 20" and .340 lUfi is 25.7 X 10 
t 0 . b. E. Steiner 

Temperature -composition relations of the binary system 
zinc nitrate-water. V\ arreii W. ICwing, John J . MeC^vcrii 
.iiid George I'.. Mathews, Jr. J. Ant. Chem. Sne, 55, 
1S27 .‘KK 10.3.3) . 'l*lic f.-p. curve was detd. for the conen. 
range .30 00'’;, ZnfNOa)^. The solid phases found were 
the hi\a-, tetia-, di- and mono-hydrates, melting con- 
grueiitlv, icsp., at 30 I, 44.7, .3.3 4 and about 70.7®. 

Michael Fleisc'her 

Solubility relations of the ternary system magnesium 
nitrate-nitric acid-water at 25". W^arrcii W. Ewing 
and Ernst KlmgiT J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4K2.3 7 
(1033). Solv. detiis. were made over the entire conen. 
langi*. 'fhe soliil phasis found were the hexa- and di- 
ll vdrates and the anhydrous salt. Michael Fleischer 
Solubility relations of the ternary system zinc nitrate- 
nitric acid-water at 25". Warren W. Ewiug, Atwood J. 
Ricards, William J. Taylor, Jr. and David W. Winkler. 
J. Am. Chem. Sot. 55, 4S;i() 2( 103.3).-Soly. deUis. were 
made o^vr the entire coiicn. range. The solid pha.si\s 
found were the hc\a-, tetra-, di- and motiohydrate.s. 

Michael Fleischer 

Development of the theoiy of catal 3 r 8 i 8 in fhe nineteenth 
century, A. Mittasc'h. Natiirnnsbrnschaften 21, 720-32, 
745 0(103.3). — A lecture. H, J. C. van der Hoeven 
Catalysis and trai^Bfonnation of the elkalliie eazth 
cyanides into cyana^dee. A. Perret and U. Petrot, 
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Compt. rend, 1Q7, 704 *(1(1033). — The equation. CaClt + i for Use with Platinum Resistance I'hermometcrs. Lon* 
2NaCN CaNCN + C + 2NaCl. represents a rhem. don: E. Arnold & Co. 12 pp. Is. 

change which is irreversible because of the change of Ca- Hassel. O.: Kristallchemic. Bd. 33 of **Wu»en- 
(ClJ)i to CaNCN and C. Finely divided metals. Fc, Co. schaftliche Forschuiigsberichte.** Dresden: T. Stein> 

Ni and Mn. hasten the decompn. and consequently the kopff. AtK)ut 120 pp. Al30iit M. 8. bound, about M. 

primary reaction. F. E. Brown 9.20. 

The free energy of the synthesis of alanine from pyruvic Lithium. Issued by Imperial Inst .. Mineral Indastry of 
acid and ammonia. Rene Wurmser and Nelieia Mayer- Brit. Kmpiie and Foreign Countries. I.ondon: H. M. 
Reich. Ann, physiol, phy^irochifM, hiol. 9, • ^Stationery Ofliee. 27 pp. Od. 

The ealed. free energy change is -17,180 cal. The Luros, Gretchen O.: Essentials of Chemistry. A 
conens. of the reactants are such as to ni*cessitate an TextlxK^k for Nurses, with l^borat«>ry Manual. 2nded., 

intracellular fn of approv V\ if the reaction is to take rewritten. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 417 pp. 

place. It is intiTesting to note that this is the value ob- Martin, D. J.: An Introduction to Tberniodynaniics 
tamed by W. lor the potcsitial <if aen»l)ic cells. H. E. for Chemists. London: E. Arnold & Co. 34.3 pp. 10s. 

Mott-Smith, Morton: Heat and Its Workings. New 
Boulet, V., Chabanas. A., and Cliabanas. C.: lA'^msde York. J). Appleton & Co. 2.39 pp. $2.09. Reviewed in 

sciences. Certilieut d 'etudes. Ecolc.s de filles. Paris: J. Franklin hist. 216, 

Haehette. .398 pp. 1 Rheinboldt, H.: Chemisehe Unterriclitsversiiche in 

Bruce, Geo. H.: High ScIkn)! Chemistry. Photo- ausgewahlteii Heispiileii. Dre.sden: 3'. SUmikopfT 

graphs and drawings by Will H. Schanck. Revised ed. About 300 jip. About M. I.'i. 

Chicago: World B<K)k Co. .V)0 pp. Sullivan, John W. N.: The Limitations of Science. 

Cailendar, G. S., and Hoare, F. £.: Correction I'abies New York. Viking Press. 307 pp. 


3- SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMIwSTRY 


W. ALIiaai NOYKS, JR. 

Electrostatic deviation and specific charge of the positive wi^e made hoinogeneous by spreading into tlie inagnetii' 

electron. Ji'an 3'hibaiid. Compt, rend. 197, 447 8 speetrum and passing through 3 holes. A thin layer of 

0933) See C. A. 28,38**. H. K. Messmore cryst. KCl, deposited by evapn. in a high vacuum on a 

Scattering processes produced by electrons in negative thin film of collodion, was mounted behind the last liol^ 
energy states. (> Ilalpern. P/m. Rev. 44, 8.V1 0 with its plane normal to the pritiiarv rays. The distatUH 

(1933). 'file s('attering of radiation by electrons 111 iieg. from the speeiineii to the photographic plate was 10.74 eii^ 

energy states is brielly discussed. A distinction is made 'fhe cametn was evacuated. Photographs showed thf 
iH’tweeii the ease wheie all the iiieideiit (]uanta have the ** intensities of the Debye-Scherrer rings to be uniform in all 
same direetion of propagation and that wliere the> have directions. It was found that with K.C1 then* is fan 

different direetions. In the former ease scattering pnar- quant, agreement between the e\ptl results and the theo- 
esses can only lednee the freqneiicv, the rediietion, if ret leal calen of electron seattering, as with Au, Ag and AI 
small, being on the av. proiiortional to tin distance U’f. C. A. 24, 22, 2948). E, R. Smith 

traveled by the quantum through vaemttn. A possible The crystal photoeffect. (L Mouch. Nafurwi^sen- 
connection with the Hubble red shift is suggested. s( hafirn 21, 7 TA 2(19:j3). A Deinber photoelTeet ( P J 

Meirris Miiskat 26, 878) was observed on cuprite, proustite and pyrurgv- 
The scattering of electrons by nitrogen molecules. ^ rite* crystals as well as on natural (Almaden) c1m1ah.11. 
H. S. W. Massey and E. C. Bullard. /*ro(. Camhndne usually the electrode on the side of the light source was 

Phil, AW. 29, 7)1 1 21 ( 1933).-- lixptl. results are given for tieg. Superfieially sand-papered proustite and pyratgy- 

tlie .scattering of 4- ami 2-v. electrons in N and are shown rite crystals gave a charge of the reverse sign. Artificial, 

to agree well with Stier's theoretKal etirvcs. As Star's cltnir, Cu?(> iiumocrystals gave no photoelTect; evidentb 

theory applies only to low voltages m which the electron the explanation ot this effect by light pressure or bv 

wave lengths are large compared WM til the nuclear sepii. an diffusion potential is erroneous. 13ie explanation b\ 

approx, method of ealcn. is developed for the opposite impurity or by non -homogeneity (barrier effeci) of nun- 

ease of electron wave lengths which arc small eompand eral Cn«() is more likely to be correct. At room temp 
to the nuclear scpii. The results of the new theory agree / several substances wen* exaiiid. as to the sign of the elec- 
well, * xeept at small angles, with iiieasured angular distn- troik* at the side of the irradiated light aiul the sign of tin 

but ions m N for voltages from 30 to 780 V. M. Muskat theniiopotential (hot eltx't rode). B. J. C. v. d. II 

The inelastic scattering of slow electrons in gases. IV. The structure of J^low discharges. H. Rothe and W 
F. H Nieoll and C. B. O. Mohr. Prof AW. A142, Kleeti. Naturwissenschaften 21, 772(1933). — Tn low 

047 .“>8(1933); cf C. A, 28, 32*. - Previous work on the vfiltuge d.-c glow discharge's in a gas-filled tube with a 

angular distribution of inelustically scattered eketrons grid a high-frequency modulation appears, the wave 

has been e>xtendeel te) CH4 , Nm, Ne and I Ig for the angular length eiepeneling em the potential. T\|ie disc*hargc is 

range of 10 The voltage's use*d extended fremi a fe*w g built up of electrein groups at intervals depeticliug on tin 

V. above the exc'itatieui potential upward. The part knlai migration time feir the ions. B. J. C. van der Hocveii 

e'liergv leisses studu'd wete thosi* of 9 v. in CHi, 12 S and Atom ionization by electric fields. Rndedf Schuln*. 
8.7) V. in N2, 10.0 v . 111 Ne and 0.7 v. 111 Hg. 3 he imListie Nalurwtwenschriflen 21, 737( 19.33). —The ionization of a 
scattering eVbserveel at small angles is di.scii.ssed in re*lation hemieoiKilar substani'C without free conduction electn)ns hv 

to Born's tlit'eiry, anel the gradual disappe*arance of the means of an elec, field was studied. V^acuuni -distil, h 

diffraction effects at large* angles at the* le)wer voltages is was ceindensed e)ii 2 slieling Ni electrodes to give an insu* 

inv'*stigal( d and disesissed Meirris. Muskat lating film of about 10‘* ohm.- On a current-potential 

Electro-optical Kerr effect in gases. C. W. Bniec. curve of this sysieiii there are found sueldcn cond. rises at 

Phye. Rev. 44, 082 0(1933) - 33ie Kerr const, ley C().» is 9 4.“),101.0, l.')2 anel 207) v., these Indiig in the same ratieisas 
rneasiire*d as a ftiiictie)n of el. and te*nip.; the res'Ulls agree the ionizatie)n pntc'iitials ejf S fAin .spectral data: in..3l, 

with the Langeviii-Boni tlu*e>rv. Fejr N, the exptl. value 23.3, 34.9 and 47.8 v. Hence it is assumed that the S 

exceeds the calcel. e>ne by an amt. gre*atei than exptl . error film consisted e>f 4 supi'riiiiixised at. films. 

3'he const, for H was loo small te) di'tect, as is expe*cted B. J. C. van der Hocveii 

from theory. L. S. Kas.st*l The surface ionization of potassium on molybdenw 

The intensity of cathode rays scattered by potassium R. C. Evans. Proc. Cambridge Phil, AW. 29, 6*2- ‘ 

chloride. Shunjt Sliirai. Proc. Pl^s.^Math Soc. Japan (19.3.3), — Expts. are described in which the efficiency ol 

15, 420-7(19.33).— Cathode rays from an electron tube ionization of K at a hot Mo surface was investigateil- 
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The degree of ionization observed is consistent with the 1 
most recent measurements of the electron work function of 
Mo. Morris Muskat 

The structure of atoms. Arvi Talvitic. Acta Chem, 
Fennica 6A, 1(K) ^(1933).— Sec C. A. 27, 

S. A. Karjala 

The ground state of the hydrogen molecule. Ilulx^rt M. 
Tames and Albert S. Coolidge. 7. Chem, Physics 1, 825- 
:{r»(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 280Q.— The method used by 
Ilylleraas in treating the He atom was extended to the H* ' 
mol. The method consists in setting up a wave* funetiem 
a'l a series in the five variables required, eleetnwiie scpii. 
iH'iiig introdueed explicitly asjDne of the variables. Ttie 
<oi*fTs. are then detd. so as to produce the lowest energy, 
rile energy found js within ().(Ki v. of the most proljuble 
f \|}tl. value, while the form and ]cx:atioi) of the ixdential- 
t iiiTgy curve for various iiiternuiplear distances agree with 
those deduced from spectra to within similar limits. The 3 
value of the fiiiictioii Ls computed fdr several configurationb 
of the e1(*c*trons, ami eoiupared with other approximations. 
Aliplieation of the method to other problems is disemsst^d. 

\ method is given for the numerical soln. of siTular equa- 
tions of high degree. Morris Muskat 

Possibility of matter formation by interaction of a 
photon and an electron. Francis Perrin. Com pi, rend, 
107, 1 —The eonservation of monicutum 

iKpiires that the electrons take on kinetic energy. The 
total energy required of the phob^i is double that in a 
iiiielear interaction, half the energy being recovered as 
kimtic energy of the eleetrons. P. S. Roller 

The equilibrium theory of the abundance of the ele> 
ments: A statistical investigation of assemblies in equi- 
librium in which transmutations occur. T. E. Sterne. 
Monthly yotim Roy. Astron, Soc, 93, 73f» f»7(1933); ef. 

(’ .1. 27, 3877. rheorelieal. C. C. Kiess 

A note on the liberation of energy by transmutations of 
nuclei in the stars. T. E. Sttfrne. Monthly Notices Hoy, 

. 1 \ttrn , ,^ot , 03 , 7li7 -!)( 1933 ) . — Theoretical . 

C. C. Kiess 

The equilibrium of transmutations in stars in which 
transmutations are an important source of energy. T. 1{. 
Sleiiie. Monthly Notices Roy. Astron. So( . 93, 77i) 7 
(1933). Tlieoretical. C. C. Kiess 

The exponential law of radioactive disintegration. 
\rMiur E. Rmirk. Phys. Rev. 44, (»r>4 A 

iiuth. pnxif Ls given that ordinary half-life evpls. require 
till- disinlegral ion probaliility of a radioactive atom to be 
imlependeiit of its own age and of the lives of its parents. 

L. S. Kassc‘1 

The half-life of actinouranium and the problem of geo- 
logic time borresl Western and Artliui Kuark. 

^'hjs Rev. 44, 975 81(1933); cf. (\ A. 27, 2102.— Rea- 
MMi. au given for assuming that the Ac scTies aristas from 
I . “ and that this is the tinly long-lived U isotope. ICcpia- 
liDiis are then fievi‘lcA>ed for caleg.*llie decay ewnsts. of 
I and !• ••'' and the ages of radioactive minerals. The 
l>est value for the half life of U*-'*' is (4..'iS -*= 0.09)10'' 
'ITS. while that for T is 3 or 4 X lO** years. The ages 
«:iUd. for Karlshus broggerite and Wilberforce uraninite 
an O.Sl and* 1.04 X 10*' years, resp. Equations are 
di v eloped to show the effect of uniform leaching. 

L. S. Kassel 

An explanation of /t-ray activity. M . N. Saha and D. 8. 
Kotliari. Nature 132, 747(19;J3). Either an internal or 
*Mi v^tenial y-ray is divided in the at. nucleus into an 
• it t'tion, whic'li escapes as a fi-ray, and a positron, which is 
tiiptiired by a nuclear neutron. This partition may occur 
aii\ where within the micleus, giving a wide range of fl-ray 
(si'igv. ft-Riiy eniissioTi is accordingly a secondary 
I»ro» I ss. • OtTuld M. Petty 

Artificial atomic disintegration. 1^'ritz Kirchner. J*hv~ 
•w/' 34, 777-80(1933); cf. 27, 659.- -A summary 

i'* given of recent work on the artificial disintegration of the 
i*glit elem(‘iits by means of high-energy protons and IT* 
nuclei Among the subjects treated in detail are: (1) 
depi'iKlence of the no. of disintegrations 011 the proton 
ciurgy; (2) ranges of the a-jiarticlcs produced by the 


disintegrations by proton bombardment and (3) the 
mechanisms of the disintegration processes. M. M. 

The a-particlea from racUum C\ H. A. Wilson. Phys. 
Rev, 44, 858(1933). --By use of the energies of a-r#Lys 
fr<»ni Ra C' found by Rutherford, Lewis and Bowden, it 
is shown the energies for disintegration can be arranged 
in pairs having sums equal to multiples of 3.85 in units of 
10 * electron v. 'ITie disintegration energies can, there- 
fore, be expressed as 3.85 « -f c. As Ra C ' 7 -ray energies 
are also eKi)re«wible by the same fonnula with the same 
values for c it is prolinhle that the disintegration energies 
of the Ra C' nueleu '5 are ecpial to 3.85 n. M. Muskat 
The disintegration energies of radioactive nuclei. 
II. A. Wilson. Phys. Rev. 44, 858 9(1933). — It is found 
that all thi‘ disintegiution energies of the* radioactive 
nuclei can be jepreseiited to 1 part m 40(X) by the exprt*s- 
sion 3.85 n + c, in units of ID* electron v., and that the 
values f»f i art nearly the same as tluKSe in the same expres- 
.sion giving the Ra C' 7 lay energies. This suggests that 
tlien‘ is some process whieli takes place in all radioactive 
atoms whicIi releases an energy of 3.85 X ID' electron v. 
'riie values of c probably represent laiergy exchanges with 
tht‘ clt'ctrons or a scconclary action between the emitted a- 
or 7 -ruys and the rest of Llit* atom. Morns Muskat 
a-Rays of long range emitted by an active deposit of 
actinium. Mine. Iherre Curie and W. A. Lub. J. phys. 
radium |7|, 4, 513-16(1933). — By using active deposits 
of Act(B 4- C -}■ C' -h C'') having an initial activity 
cor«'spc»iuling to the emission of 2 X llF to 3 X 19’’ 
a-rays frc»in Act C per si'cond (as many as from 5 to 8 
inillicuries of Ra C ' I the a-rays i»f long range were cnimted 
by the s('int illation method. a-Rays of alxiut ID cm. 
range arc emitted in alxint the proportion <if 3 X KP per 
a-rav from Act C. Oden E. Sheppard 

5 An application of probabilities to the counting of a- 
particles. Norman 1. Adams, Jr. Phys. Rev. 44, 651-3 
(1933). 'I'lie a-partieles emitted in a simple radioactive 
change are distributed individually and collectively at 
random, and hence the ])robability of any no. of t>articles 
in a fixed interval olx*ys the Poisson law. This is not 
true in general for the particles from a radioactive si*ries; 
A. derives the distribution law for the ease that the chosim 
interval is either long or short compared to the half life of 
<*ach species considered ; the results are needed for accurate 
cleln. of the disintegration const, of Th. L. 8. Kassel 
The absorption of penetrating 7 -radiation. W. Gcnt- 
ncr. CoMpt. rend. 197, Ull 12(1933); ef. C. A. 27, 
5242.— The e«H*fT. of absorption for Pb deld. experi- 
iiientally, less the ealed. coeff. for Al, shows a faint mill, 
at 6.6 A. U. The min. is much less sharp than that found 
previously by Chao. It is concluded that this wave 
length has 110 special significance for Pb. The min. is due 
to the greatiT nuclear ab.sorption for I’b with decrease in 
wove length. P. S. Roller 

The isotopic fractionation of water. Edward W. 
W^ashburn, lulgar R. Smith and Mikkel Frandsen. 
Bur. Standards J. Research 11, 453 62(1933); cf. C. A. 
Ziff ;’i865.--Wlien water is subjected to electrolysis an 
isotopic fractionation occurs, the evolved H being richer 
ill the isotope and the evolved O richer in the O** 
isotojK' than is the water from which th^ are evolved. 
If the gases resulting from the electrolysis of water are 
recombined, the water produced has a lower d. than that 
from which they were evolved. The residual water 
grows progress! vi4y more deiisi* as the electrolysis pro- 
ceeds, because of the increasing conen. of the H® isotope of 
H and of the isotope of O. Curves illustrating the 
efficiency of the fractitination process are given. Sub- 
stantially pure II*, pure H* and pure can be obtained. 
The heivy water has a higher f. p., a higher b. p. and a 
lower n than normal water. I.sotopie fractionation of 
water by distn. and by adsorption has also tx^en accom- 
plished. A differential pycnometer inetb(»d for detg. d., 
accurate to 1 p. p. m., is described. E. R. Smith 
Theoretical and practical studies of atomic and molecu- 
lar forms of the hydrogen isotopes. Hugh 8 . Taylor 
aud Henry Kyriiig. * Proc, Am, Phil. Soc. 72, 255-04 
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(l(J 33 ).— In the abstract in C. A. 27 , 5030, there should 1 
have been included a statement that for coneg. the heavy 
H an electrolytic method was used. I'he explanation of 
the^conen. effect is shown to lie in the relative reaction 
rates for the 2 isotopes, the rate of deMtrption of the* light 
and heavy isotopes at the electrodes 1 icing the principal 
reaction. Other modifying factors are discussed. A 
theoretical explanation of the inechanisni is givi*fi. It is 
shown that a compel, with light T 1 will enolize atxmt 7 . 
times and ketonize approx. 12 times as fast as the heavy 
species at ordinary temps The authors als<i have shown 
that rapid conversion from orlho- to para-hydrng(*ii at 
liquid^ir tcinp.s. with only van der Wimls* adsorption 
involved is ass(M*d. with the paraituignetic pro|K*rties of 
the surface. Calvin Hrotts 

Isotopes of sodium and cesium. C. H. Dollins and 
Kdna K. Bislaip. J. Am. Chtm. Soc. 55, 4*172 4( IlKlil). 

The iiiagiieto>f>pti( niethod indicates that Na has I isotope* i 
lighter and 1 heavier than 23, the most aliutidaiil <itie, and 
that Ce has 3 isotopes lighti*r and 2 heavier than 133, t hi 
most ulmndaiit one. I* I*.. Brown 

Manganese Isotopes. Irene («. Otto and hMiiu K. 
Bishop. J. Am. Chtm. Soc. 55. 4371 2(UK13). Study oi 
solus, of Mn salts liy the niagneto-optie iii<*thod indicates 
that there are 3 isotopes heavier and 3 lighter than Tm. 
the most abundant one. h*. h' Brown 

Decay of luminescence and light absorption in phos- ^ 
phorescent materials. I). 11. Kabakiiun. J*hy\. Rev.44» 
r»lS-24(1933). Various luniineseent materials are irradi- 
ated by a-, ami 7-ravs. The luminesceiue consists of 
both fluorescence ami pliospliouscence, which vary with 
time in different ways. 'Fhe vartation in absorption coefl 
with time is also detd. The results are not in agreement 
with the usual theories of these phenomena. 1, S. K. 

New invest^ations on the radioactivity of the waters of 5 
the massif of fiillon d’ Alsace. I< Ddaby, R. Charonnat 
and M. Janot. Compt. rend. 197, 1140 2(10:i«3). TIk 
R ii content of the sonree of the Savoureu.se River riaelitd 
a max. of 10().3 niillitnicrrxMiries pir 1.. decreasing to Oti 7 
after 4 days of rain. 'I'he desecnt of the river causes the 
disi'iigagement of Rii till ut 3 km. from the sonree tlu 
eontent is practically nil. The subterranean waters tie.it 
the summit of Ballon de Servaiioe whieh si*arielv tourli 
granite have a content of less than 0.1. The Rn eontent-. 
at various hx'ations are given I*. 8. Roller 

X-ray aatellites of high atomic number elements h 
K. Richtinyer and Sidney Kaiifiiian. Phys. Rev. 44, r»05 
IHRI’W)-*- The x-ray lines, Lm\ and are examd. for 
satellites in the range Ta(73) to XI(02|. Two sutelliUs 
arc found, La^ extending from Au(70) to IM02) and 
/.Of*’ from f)s(7d) to Bi(S.3); these are apparently un- 
related to the .satellites in the range 3(1 Z < 54 
is also found to have 2 satellites, enie extending trom 'la (73 ) 
to r ( f>2) , the other having a slightly gri » ter i ange I’hesi 

also may be new lines. L. S. Kassel 

X-ray spectra in the region 50 250 A. U Mamie 
Siegbahii and Torsten Magntisson. Nature 132, 750 
(1033). -'riie L series have been followed to No. 12 Mg. 
Nineteen K and 17 Cl show sharp doublets; 1 1 Si, 13 A1 
and 12 Mg show broad lines with a sharp limit. V. II. 

Soft x-rays from (100) and (111) faces of copper single 
crystals. Morgan L. ^Villlanls. Phys. /?r». 44, 010 17 
(1933). Between 90 and 220 v., 14 identical cnt. po- 
tentials were found for the ( 100) and (111) faces of singli - 
cryst. Cu. Most of these can lie explained in terms of the 
Kronig thetiry ( (’ A. 26, 4247) of forbiddcMi electronic 
energy zones within the crystal. L. S. Kassel 

The energy levels of the rare -gas configurations 
tU*o. H. Shortley. Phys. Rev. 44. OOO 74( 1933). A 
math, .study of the p^p and p'd levels, hading 4o exact 
specification of tin* proper states in the /j-tnupliiig sriieim*. 

L. S. Kassel 

The inversion of doublets in alkali-like spectra. Meltia 
Phillips. Phys. /?«•. 44, (144 .•)()( 19:13). Math 

L. 8 Kassel 

Forbidden lines in the arc spectnun of lead. Henryk 
Niewodniezanski. Phys. Rev. 44, S5*1(19:J3). -Four 
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lines corresponding to trausitions between the 5 lowest 
energy states of Pb, which arc forbidden by the Laporti* 
selection rule, were observed in an undamped high- 
frequency discharge in a mixt. of a rarefied Pb vapor and a 
noble gas, He or A. One of the lines is also forbidden by 
the quadriiKile radiation sc'lection rules and is due to an 
electrically disturbt*d dipole radiation while tlu* other ]iiu*s 
may lx* cither quadtipole or perturbed dip(>le radiations. 

Morns Mnskat 

Sulfur spark lines in the sun's spectrum. O. Barti*]t 
and L. lu:kstei!i. /. Aslrophys. 7, 272 H')(I913). 
The existence of singly ioin/ed 8 atoms in tlu reversinjj 
layer of the sun is established through idcnlilicatioii of tin 
lines of several id the strongest 8 II multiplets with fain! 
siilar lines of hitlu*rto unknown origiiir C. C. Kiess 
The calcium ionization temperature of the sun. J'i . v . d 
R. W(x>llev. Monthly Notues Roy. Astron. Sot. 93, <191 
710(19:33).* From measurements of the intensities of tin 
principal liiu-s of neuti^al and ionized Ca in the sun tiu 
ratio of ioiii/cd to n(*ntial atoms per re. at any jin'senbi d 
optical depth may bi found. With this latio and a vahu 
for the electron pressure at the prescribed depth 8uha’s 
formula gives a temp, of 0310" for sunlight integrated over 
the disk C. C. Kiess 

The Zeeman effect of infra-red krypton arc lines. B 
Pogany. Naturwissenschaften 21, 719(1933). The mag 
netie iimltiplu ity of infra-red Kr arc lines was detd , 
the results are in g(Mid ilgreement with those of Laporte ami 
Iiiglis ( f'’ J. 24, 5223). H. J C van del Mcx'veii 
The dissociation of molecules in the atmospheres of the 
stars of the main sequence. Vvouiie Cumlmsicr and L 
Rosi*nleld Monthly Notices Roy. Astron Sot. 93, 7ltf 
2:i( 19:33) It is shown that the intensity variations of thi 
Imtids of TiO, ZrO, C'll, CO, CN ami Cj iii tin* spectra o\ 
the mum se(|uenee stars can be satisfai toril> L.x]j1aiiU(l 
by the theory of dissiM*uitivc eqtnl. ill stellar atms. ussuiiu d 
to bi of the same ehoin. conqm. and state of loin/ation 

C. C. Kkss 

The dissociation of molecules in the atmospheres of 
carbon stars. L. Roseiifild. Monthly Notues R^^^ 
Astron. Sot. 93, 721 9(19.33) -The inti nsity variation*- 
111 the bauds of C coiiipds 111 thi spied a «>f sl.iisot classi 
R and N (larbon stars) as compared w'llli their vutialun' 
111 the riiain-sit|uence stars fi f preci'ding abstr.) an 
ai counted foi, on the theory ol dissoiiativc iquil. by Hu 
relative abiindaiiees of C and O m tlu 2 seqiienei s. 

C. C. Kies, 

The spectra of red stars of types M and N. (• 
Piccardi. AUi at cad. Ltmei 17, 9.'>2 1(19:3:») In okKi 
to det. whether spectra fiom rid stars of Upes M (dm to 
TiO) and N (due to Cb) can coexist, lab. expts. win 
made with TiCl, ui an oxvhvdrogeii tlaiiu . 'I'lie .spx ctium 
shows that the I'iO and Cj liiiis may be adjiieenl but m>l 
superimposed. A. W. Contiiii 

Magnetic rotation spectrum of theired bands of sodium 
W R Fridriekson and Call R. Stannaid. Phys ff/T 44, 
♦i:32 7(19:33). 'riu* red Na bands uri ihu to a 
transition and slumhl show no magnetic rotation spei Iruiii 
Since sneh a spectrum dois exist, it was re-investigatnl 
under liigh dispersion It is found that *the rotational 
levels in the various initial vibtational statis from (» to IJ 
which give magnetic rotation doublets an* Fill, 45, :3:i, 1 1, 
(Ml, 52. 43, 31, Id, 5.S. 51, 40, 2.S, resp. That just tlim 
levels give inagiietic rotation lines suggests a perturbation, 
probably bv a -Ml state. The vibrational iiiiniberiiig ol tlu 
initial state is ei)rri.eted. L. S. Kassil 

The magnetic extinction of the. fluorescence of iodine 
vapor. Jean Ckinard. Compt . rend. 197, 1101 7(1 0:i:3 ) . 
Photniiictne uicasureiiieiits were made on the first aiul 
thinl nieinbers of the resoiiaiiee^scries excited by 
Hg T in inagnetie fields between 0 and 42,0(K) gausses. At 
the highest field, the fluorescence was tix) feeble to Ik 
measured photometrically. The results agree with tlu 
theoretical formula of Van Vleck. The existence of an 
unstable 1‘lcct roll level lH*twecn and *IIom‘*' w indicated 

P. S. Rollet 

The polarization of the fluorescent bands of mercury 
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vapor. Georges Zidinski. Ompt, rend. 197, 1109-11 i 
( 1933) . — ^The fluorescence was excited by the light from a 
Zn spark. The first max. is at 2320 A. U. followed by a 
series of step-like maxima as far as 2100, 2003 and 2020 
A. U. The excitation gives also broad continuous bands 
with maxima approx, at 4H.5<) and 3300 A. II. With the 
directum of observation perpendicular to the direction of 
the exciting nonpolarized light, the polarization is equal to 
r».t> * 0.4%. Between 235® and 380® corre.sponding to p 
changes in vapor pressure of .*10-1 140 nim. Hg, the degree 
of pdarization is unchanged. 'I'lie polari/ation iKTsists 
in spite of many at. collisions. Thi* bands contg. the 
iiiaxinia at 4850 and .3300 A. 4J. show no trace of jiolari/a- 
tion. 1*. S. Roller 

Fluorescence testing. ICrich Stock. Farben-^Ztg, 38, 
l.W 8(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 4.‘»3*'. — An app. called the 
Ciillophane for exainn. of materials in ultra-violet light is 
described. It consists of a collansible triangular 1 mi\ one 3 
side of which contains glass traiisniitting ultra-violet light. 

O. O Swatd 

The discovery of the molecular diffusion of light in a 
pure liquid. Albert Turpain. Compi. rend. 197, 1107-9 
(1933). — It is claimed that T^illciiiand anticipated the 
results obtained by Raman 00 years latiT. P. S. R. 

The spectrum of sulfur dioxide. Tuug-Ching Chow. 
/V/y\. Rev. 44, t)38 43(1933). — The emission and absor|)- 
tioii spectra ol SCb are studied in the rc'gioii 2iMK^2000 ^ 
A. r. and most of the observed bands fitted into a vilira- 
lioiial-level sidieme. L. S. Kassel 

The absorption of light by metals. A. Smakula. 
rhy^ik Z. 34, 788 90(1933). 'I'he absorption for metallic 
tiliiis of Ag, All, Cu, Al, Sn, Pb, Cr, Mii, SIi and Bi was 
iiuasured m the region of ISO 700 m/i- All tlie metals 
4u)W a no. of siiiall ma\iina and minitna sntierposed on the 
I.irge-seale variations of the absorjition. Wh<*n the etier- S 
Rit s of tliL.se minima aie plotted against tin* conseeutivc no. 
ni the minima begimiing in the red, they form a set of 
Miiooth eurv<‘s, the mean separation of the ininima ff»r each 
imt.d slif>wing a eorrelation with tlieii at. eon ductivi ties. 

Morris Muskat 

Actinometry with uronyl oxalate at XX278, 253 and 208 
mut including a comparison of periodically intermittent 
and continuous radiation. I*'. Parkhurst Uraekett, Jr., . 
•111(1 (Vto. S. Forbes J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, -1459 tiO ” 
il‘»3.0. 'riu gross qiiuutuin yield al 27® (expressed in 
moks ol oxalic acid per quantum) in a soln. wherein 
\ OvSOi isO.ni and lI.C.Oiisd.d.'iTl/ A//A^isd4S +• O.dl 
•It 2nsn A. r.; tU*.3 ().f)3 at 2530 A. U.; 0.59 ^ 0.t)l 

•it 27S0 A. V. 'I'he various absorption coelTs, are given. 

William E. Vuiigliati 

Photochemical studies. XVI. A further study of 
chlorination of benzene. Homer P. Smith, W\ Albert / 
Noyis, Ji.,and h'dwin J. Halt. /. ^1 /m. Chem. .Sot. 55, 
1141 59(1933); cf. C. /1 . 27. 005. In the photfudieni. 
hluniiation of beii/ebe it is founef that both teddti. and 
substitution occur, but the main initial reaction is acldn. 

In the early stages of tin n^action the rate of pressure 
(lierias<* was pioportional to the squaxe root of the light 
intdisity, tlu^ pressure of Cb and the pres.sure of benzene. 

I lit mechamsin of 11 k reaelioii is discussed. 

William R. Vaughan ® 

The absorption spectra of glycine solutions and their 
interpretation. CUadys A. Anslow, Mary Louise Poster 
and Cliarlottc Klingler. J. Bwl. Chem. 103, 81 92 
1933). 'J’he glycine cation exists in aq. and IICI solus, 
in the same form, NH^^CTIjCOOH. Total disscmi. 
nteurs at a frequency of 61,894 in ILO and 51,813 in HCl 
•ind glycine obeys the linear relationship which other amino 
•luds follow imlicatiug {hat dissotm. coiisi.sts in the scpti. 9 
<•1 the II from the mol. amphoteric ion. The cation exists 
in NaOH as NHa’^CIIyCOONa DissoiMi. occurs at a fre- 
Mui iicy of 48,972, differing from the aliovc frequencies by 
•in .lint . c(pial to the differenre between the luiiiting fre- 
‘liHne\ of the Balmer series for H and that for Na, and 
‘ onsisis in the sepn. of Na ion from the lunphoteric ioii. The 
uuigv of dissocn. is in HjO 6.413 v., in HCl 6.403 v., in 
^’^<>11 6.052 V. The heat of dissocn. is in H9O 146,800 


cal., in HCl 146,630 cal., lii NaOII 138,690 cal. From 
f.-p. measurements increasing coiicii. i^aitscs increased 
polymerization as does irradiation with ultra-violet light. 

R. C. Klderfitld 

The production of histamine by irradiation. F. Holtz. 
Khn. Wochschr. 12, 1613-14(1933). —The irradiation of 
1 : 150 histidine solns. at /Jh 12 in the absence of () causi*s 
the appi'araiice of histamine (7 ing. from 1 g. histidine). 
The histamine was identified by the m. p. and conipn. of 
the cry si. picralc, chloroaurate and chloniplatinutc. A 
preliminary report. Harry Eagle 

Light sensitivity of 2 benzylpyridme. Hans Frcytag 
and Adolf Muller. Nalurmssemchaften 21, 720 1(1933). 

Pure colorless 2- lieiizylpyridinc (M. and Kruuss, 
Monatsh. 61, 595(1932)), b. 137®, on standing in diffuse 
daylight, luvoiius yellow-red to brown and shows weak 
green fluorcsi*eiice The action of ultra-violet rays on the 
substaiiee was studied (cf. C. A. 27, 15, 2449, 2687). 
Filter paper iiupregnuted with a solii. of the discolored 
base (2 drops in 10 ec. ICtOII or ColL) turns yellow or 
brown attei V* 1 miu. exposure 111 daylight, gray-brown or 
greenish after I hr 3*he yellow-brown product reacts 
like the corn'spoiidiiig product from pyridine with hot 
/<-naplitliylamine-HCl soln., giving a red-purple dye. 
Light of various X lK*lween 365 and 270 ni/i gives grc*cn 
discoloration, of X between 265 and 24S m/u yellow dis- 
coloration of the original substance. Many details of the 
photon act ions are given. H. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Chemical reactions induced by x-rays and a method for 
following them. N. Waterman and H. Limburg Bio- 
(hem. Z. 266, 329(1933) — A talile giving the changes hi 
potential for dilTcrcnt coiKiis. of quiiionc is published 
which had been omitted from the paper abstracted in 
(\ A . 27, 5244. S. Morgulis 

Modifications of chemical reactions under the influence 
of a forced wave oscillatory circuit. Antonio dc Pereira 
Forjaz. Compt. rend. 197, 1 124 5( 1933).— The wave 
length of tile circuit was 1 .256 m. 'I'he amt. of esUTifica- 
tiou of 26 drops each of ale. and ArOIl in 26 cc. ILO at 
21.5® showe<l a max. increase over the normal amt. after 2 
days. Thert'afler, the difference decreased. After 2 
days the acidity of olive oil was decreased 37.6'\'j; of wine 
15.71S; of vinegar 5^;,. P. S. Roller 

Spectrochemical investigation of the viscose reaction. 
Katsunioto Atsuki and Hiroshi Sobue. /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
Japan 36, Siippl . binding 589 95( 1 933 ) . The xauthogena- 
tioii of alkali cellulose was studied spectrochemically by 
the absorption of the visible niid ultra-violet light. The 
absorption of visible light by viscose iuen^asos sis the 
time of xanthogenation iiirreasi*s, and the max. of absorp- 
tion becomes sharper with a longer time of xsuithogenation. 
'i'he reaction product of NaOH and CvSi sliows a consider- 
able absorption of light after I hr. 'rhe absorption 
of light in this case increases also very rapidly with the 
reaction time except at about 5806 A. U. 'fhe max. 
absorption of ultra-violet light occurs at about 3(XX)- 
3 KM) A . II . in the viscose reaction, and at about 33(K) A. U. 
and at a wave length shorter than 2806 A. U. in the reac- 
tion of NaOII and CSjf. It is considered that the reaction 
velocity of alkali-cellulose and CS2 is greater than that of 
NaOH and C82. 1'liough the xanthogenation velocity is 
gieai, the xaiithogcnutcd alkali -cellulose is not dissolved in 
water as fast as its reaction vehx'ity would indicate liecausc 
the di fT usion of C 82 into the fiber is slow . The xanthogena- 
tioii cun be much ai'cclcrated by the disintegration of the 
filler. Kxi>tl. data and photographs arc pn*sentcd. 

Karl Kaiumenncycr 

EfTeH of water contg. the isotopi' of H on fresh-water 
organisms (Taylor, ei al.) IIA. Action of ultra-violet 
rays on pyridine (Frcytag) 10. Kcfractive index of HiO*** 
and the coniplcle isotopic analysis of water (Lewis, Luten) 
2. The deuteroammonias (Taylor, Juugers) 2. 

Bied-Chamton, Rend : De la turbine k Fatome. Paris : 
(^uthier-Villars ct Cie. 198 pp. 
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GlAMer, Otto : The Science of Radioloipy. Springfield, 
III.: Chas. C. Thomas. 450 pp. S4.50. Reviewed in 
Can. Chem. Met. 17, No. 10, 36(Hm). 

Rdtberford, Lord: Artificial Trausmutation of the 
Elements. ;i5th Robert Boyle Lecture, l^ndon: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 12 pp. Is. 

Slater, John C., and Frank, Nathaniel H. : Introduction 
to Theoretical Physics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 570 pp. S5.(K). 

UnderhUl, Chas R.; Electrons at Work. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Hcnik Co., Inc. 354 pp. $;L00. 

Apparatus for treating liquids with radium emanation. 
August Cxsipek. Austrian l.‘U,72K, Sept. 25, 1033. 
Fluorescent screens. Sieiiicns-Rciniger-Veifa Gesell- 


schaft ftlr medizinisiche Technik m. b. H. Brit. 306,601, 
Aug. 10, 1033. Addn. to 372,827 (C. A. 27, 2882). 
To obviate loss of brightness the active layer of the screen 
of 372,827, or its binding medium, is colored with a 
coloring matter which ^lectively absorti.s part of the 
fluorescent light and thus alters the spectral conipn. of the 
emitted light. Zn silicate and Cd tungstate arc men- 
tioned as luminescent materials and examples arc given of 
, screens made from Cd tungstate with a cellulose cstiT 
' binding medium colored with brilliant grmi, fluorcsi*ein, 
quinoline yellow, auraminc, chrysoidine or I; also of the 
use of colored natural or synthetic resins as binding media, 
alone or mixed with other colored or uncolored binding 
media, e. g., orange or ruby shellac sol«“ which may be 
combined with cellulose ester solns. 


4-- ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

COLIN O. KINK 


High-frequency furnaces and their services to industry 
1923 1933. G. R. Webster. Foundry Trade J. 49, 312 
(10.33). 1>. vS. 

Commercial power -factor measurements. U. M. Ro- 
well. Gen. Elec. Rett, 36, 40.3 -5000 y«i3). — 'I'he various 
indicating, recording and integrating instruments and 4 
meters that have been used f«>r power-factor <letii. are 
reviewed and disi'ussed. Special emphasis is placed on 
reactive-v.-amp. meters. li. W. Volkmann 

The development of the Sfiderberg electrode in the 
manufacture of calcium carbide. W. Kliemeister. Chem.^ 
2/g. 57, S41 2(10.33). E. H. 

• The graphite oxidation process. V. Silivonen. Acta 
Chem. Fennica 6B, (iS 7()(1033)(iii German); ef. C. A. ^ 
27, 52:3*1. 'A dist'ussion of the mechatiism of the cl«*ctro- 
lytic ovidation of giaphite atiodes in acid and alk. media. 

S. A. Kariala 

The voltage balance of a cell for the electrolysis of 
sodium chloride solutions. Distribution of voitage drop 
through the (Vorce) ceiis with vertical filtering dia- 
phragms. W. W. Steiider, P. B. Zivotinsky and M. M. 
Stroganoff. Tran\. Elertrodiem. .Soc. 65, 24 pp. (pre- 
print) (10.31).— Cl at the graphite anode and H at the Ke 6 
cathode are discharged at a considerable overvoltage*. 
The values of this ov«*rvoltage depend on the kind and 
qiiulitv of the graphite and Ee list'd, on the c. d., and on 
the coneii. and temp, of the solns. lileetrodes having the 
least eivervoltage are: Acheson graphite anodes and steel 
eatliodes. With iiiereasc' of o. d., the overvoltage alstj 
inenases to a great i*\tent . Therefore. , the lowe.st vedtage 
drop reeiuires the largest ptwsible ele*ctre)de surface. It is 
shown that elee eeaiductivity of the Vore'e eell anolyte ^ 
differs but slightlv from the rond. eif pure brine solns. of 
the* same NaCl cenien. It is shown that making a total 
f)alaiiee feir the whole* e'ell is iieit possible, lu'cause of un- 
equal c d. at different points of the elect roeles. 'riu* rela- 
tiem between electrode* potentials and voltage dreip in the 
elcctredyte will vary for different points e>f the* cell. The 
voltage may he accurately Ixilanced only for definite 
electrode surfaces identical as to the distribution of the 9 
current over them. C. G. F. 

The potential of the cobalt electrode. M. M. Haring 
and B. B. WVstfall. Trans. Klectrorhem. .Sor. 65,12 pp. 
(preprint)! 19.34).— Co is closely related to Ni and lias 
possibilities for iisi* instead of the latter in the electro- 
plating and eleetrnfomiing industries Its potential has 
lK*en studicil by S4>\eral inve.stigators but the results are 
not in agreement and apparently do not have Hu* reli- 
ability desired. The standard potential <if Co wgi# found ^ 
to be — 0.27S V. 0.002 v. at 25". 'Fhe normal potential 
is, therefore, close to —0.300 v. The necessity of using 
pure metal free from strains prejiared by high e. «1. elec- 
trolysis and of inaintaining O-froe conditions is reempha- 
sized. C. (». F. 

The hydrogen overvoltages of iron-chromium alloys in 
potassium hydrate solution. M. deRay Thompson and 
D. M. Fleming. Trans. Electrochem, Soc. 65, 5 pp. 


(preprint) (1034). -The 11 overvoltages of the Fe-Cr 
series of alloys were measured in niolal KOH suln. at 25". 
No appreciable change in the overvoltage was fonnd 
between zero and 60% Cr; aliove (>0% the overvoltage 
rises gradually to that of pure Cr in a curve that is concave 
upward, in the Fe-Ni alloys these curves are concave 
downward. I C. G. F. 

The electrochemistry of complex cuprohalogen anions. 
Istvan Naruy-Szatx) and Zoltun S/abo. Z. physik. 
Chem. A166, 228^-40(1033). Cu was dissolved aiiodically 
into soliLs. (satd. with TL) of KCl, NaCl, IICl, CaCli, 
KBr and KI. The compii. of the solii. was detd. analyti- 
cally and e. 111. f . measurements were made with an auxil- 
iary Cu electrode. In chloridi' sola, alxm* 0.04 M Cu 
COUCH, a complex anion CuCN’*^ * is formed. Activity 
coefis. were calcd. Irotn the equil. equation and it is shown 
that the Debye -Iliickel limiting law is valid up to very 
high eonen. (*. M. Murphy 

Chromium plating literature. XIX. L. II. I>e(*kc. 
Rioters* Guide 29, Nov, 1.3 14(10.33); cl. C. A. 28, 17. 

W. H. Boynton 

Electrodeposition of cuprous oxide film. Masann 
Nakajima. J. Eleclrothem. A.ssoc. (Japan) 1, 2.30 2 
(103.3). — 'fhe effects of c. d. and time of electrolysis on the 
deposition of Cu/) film from Fchling and WiTiiicke solus 
have been worked out. The deposit from the latter is in 
general more uniform and eleurcr in the retldish put pie 
color, and the range of c. d. is far wider than that from thi 
former. Electrolysis of the former with c d. of 1.5 0 
ma./sq. dm. gives a lH*autiful deposit. K. ICouda 

Anoiic oxidation of fluopho^horic acids. Juan M 
Garcia Marqiiina. Re%t. acad. cienc. Madrid 30, 3S2 13N 
(1033). (NH4)7FP03 can 1>e made bv heating Nll4h' and 

F2 <)o, but heating RFtaiid P>0.s or KIIF2 and PiOs dots 
not give* t he K salt. K. h* PO* can lie obtained by dt'eompn 
of (NID^FPO* with cold K.OH. Electrolysis of fluoplms 
phr>ric arid produced monoperoxo-nionoflnophosphot ir 
aci<!, 0:PF(OH)OOH, and diperoxo-monofluopliosphori( 
acid, 0:PF(0HK)(3(H())FP:0. Yields ait* better than 
2% during aildti. of fluoride to the elet'trolyte. The best 
anode c. d. depends upon the electrolyte compii. Tlie 
best yields were obtained with the K salt, lower yields with 
the NH4 salt, and almost zero with the Na salt. 'Hie best 
electrolyte: 2.50 g./l. K>FPO* and .300 g./l. KF; c. d. 3 
amp./sq. cm. Addn. of acid or alkali reduces the yield. 
Temp, variation between 3" and Ki" has little effirt 
Conens. alxive 0.36 N were not obtained on adding 
chromate or increasing coulombs. These' peroxo acids de- 
compose in alkalies, one losing G and forming nionofluo- 
phosphates, the other hydrolyzing to form peroxopho'.-* 
phates. E. M. S. 

The electrolysis of solutions of metallic salts with a 
rarefied gas cathode. N. Thon. Compt. rend. 197, 
1114-17(10.3.3). —The elis'trolysis was made in a II -till k* 
with side bulbs and with movable electrodes for adjusting 
the thickness of the evacuated gas space. Electrolysis 
was at 1000 v., the current being 15 milliainp. for, a gas 
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sjMicr of 1 CTO. H Is alwajra evolvc?d at the cathode. 5fii, i higher than Sf)* (in 16-30% concm. of jS-Cani- 

Ccl, Pb and Ni wcw not de^t^ fnro a soln. of their phidonc (I) is easily formed in the higher conen., 

qalts; neither was Cu deposited from CUSO 4 or Hg front while the yield of o-catnphidotie (II) increases in the lower 

HkN()b although these metals a» lower in the e.m.f. series H,S 04 conen. and almost only U is formed under 

than H. were deposited from conen. At the higher ttmip. the yield of I and II de- 

solns. of AgNOsi AiiLhand PtCu, resp. When the e. d. is creases, bringing aliout an increased yield of caiiiphiditie 

increased by decreasing the gas space, Cu hydroxhlc is (HI). Prolonged electrolysis increases the yields of all 

lilnTated by rc*^son of the alky, at the cathode, lender three, but, lieyond a certain limit, II decreases and lU 

the same conditions /n remains in soln., evidently lx*cjiuse ^ increases, up to an almost coii.st. value. Reduction of 1 
of the formation of a zincate, but Zn hydroxide ppts. when * to HI is very difficult, while that of 11 to III is conipara- 
thec. d.isdecrca^d. If one docs not take the prectiut ion lively easy; the yield of I is, therefore, ulniost const, 

of leaving n considerable space In twecn the electrodes and It is reasonable to conclude that reduction of I gives IE, 

the wall of the TT-tulx*, the oiscliarge takes plai*e between and the properties of the two CO«II groups in camphoric 

111 ** electrode ai)^ the film of electrolyte on the walls. acid iinidc are different and are responsible for the different 

Only under these conditions T. observed a turbidity in rcdiicibilities of I and 11 and the different conditions for 

the vicinity of the wall whicJbuafter agglomeration proved their foniiatioii. K. Konda 

to be metallic copper. The results agree with Voliiier’s Electrolytic oxidation of piperidine. Kazuo Yamamoto 
theory of electrolytic ijolarizaticln of metals awording to 3 and Moriaki Yokoyania. J, Electrocfmu . Assoc. (Japan) 
which the overvoltage disappears only at active iioints of a 1 , jiu) 2( 1933) .- -Piperidine (ri.lf) g.) in 2 N H 2 SO 4 elec- 

tireforiiied crystalline network. With a. c., the combnia- trolytically oxidized with peroxidized Pb anode and Pt 

limi ilectrolytc-rarcOid gas-K is a imtcworthy dcti-ctor, cathode at ().().'> amp./sq. tui. and K Karadays per mol,' 
Uie iKisitive cnrrrat becoming rectified from the surf^ of pyes «-aminovaleraldehyde, «-iiminovaleric acid (((.‘W g.), 
the liquid toward the metal. P. S. Roller glutaric acid (0.5g.),NH, (l.Hg. as NH.C1), succinic acid 

Electrodes of the third type. M. I^Blanc imd O. (2.0 g.) and formic acid (1. Kg.). The anodic oxidation is, 

Ilanmpp. Z. physik. Chem. A166, 321-42(19.33). — A therefore, analogous to oxidation with iH-roxidcs. Coni- 

tonnula is derived for electrodes of the third tyjic. The , pared with pyridine, pitH'ridine ri’ai'ts inure ea.si1y with 
electrode Zn oxalate I Ca oxalati | Ca requires a long anodic (), and lichuves snnilurly to C.II*. K. Konda 

time for equil. but the final double decompn. corresponds Dry cells of Standard sizes. I. Kaliuro Makiiio. J. 

qiiantilativelyfaithelheory. Byiiuw!urinK»ly.theequa. Klectrochem. As.mf. (Japan) 1, 22.'> 3l)(lim).-Einpirk>al 

was calcd. for CaWth. IlgiWOi, Hgjt^4. The cleetrodes formulas representing the relation lietwceii wt. and ca- 

llgfWOd I CaWOd I Ca and HgaCjOd I CaCsOd | Ca pacity, and lK*twepn av. discharge current per unit wt. of 

mere also investigated; the latter strms to lx* very usable. mixt. and life, of some dry cells of standard sizes are 

l'i>r solns. contg. ehhirides, clectnxle (xuiibiiiaticms with descrilied. K. Konda 

iju reiirons Stdts arc not applicable because of the forniation The alkaline accumulator. I. The electrolvsis o? 
(if IlgCI. C*. M. Murphy 5 alkali zincate solution. Shosaburo Tanaka. /. Eiectro* 

Electrodeposition of alummum from non-aqueous solu- chem. Assoc. (Japan) 1, 14;i 9(1933).— For the prelinii- 

tions. R. I), nine and F. C. Mathers. hl^tro- nary expt. with the alk. accumulator, with a cathode filled 

(hcoi. Soc. 65, 1*1 pp. ( preprint ) ( 1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, with sol. active material, the relative values of the current 

A1 of high purity can be deiiosited easily in at Ni electnxle and the cathode p. d. were detd. in various 

bright, linely ervst., adherent form from a soln. made by alk. solns. contg. ZnO of different conens. NaOH soln. 

dissolving metallic A1 in litUr and CAU with AlBr* as a (57 N) contg. ZiiO in a wt. ratio (NaOH/ZnO) of 8-12 

starter or catalyst. Toluene, xylene, ^-tetraliydronaph- and 5 7 AT KOH soln. with ZnO in a wt. ratio (KOH/ZnO) 

ihah iH* and kerosene may be substituted for benzine uii- of 12 Hi can be usi*d. The KOTl solu. is, however, prefer- 

dei certain conditions and KtC'l, MeCl and ethylene able. Upon electroly.sis in alk. soln. with or without 

ilu'hloride for KtHr. I'he A1 adheres well to Pt, Cu, Fe 7nO and Ni cathode, the Ni surface is changed into a 

, 111(1 east he but not to Mg or Al. The bath has a current favorable condition for the deposition of Zti, but this 

I flic leiiey ol I )(F’i and over at I Kith electrodes and a throw- surface condition does not last. An amalgamated Ni 

mg power as high as 28. The bath dws not detiTiorate cathixli* is most effwtive for prolonged Zn deposition, 

and call be opt'rated indefiiiitely if moisture is excluded, jj. Tke electrolysis of ■ikaii zincate solutimi. 2. 

The bath iloes not sluiw a definite decompn. voltage, the Shosaburo Tanaka and Kohei Iwasa. Ibid. 149 £3^1. - 

puieiitiul drop varying directly and regularly with the Soly. of deposited Zn can be indirectly cstd. by the niea- 

current. C. G. F. 7 surement of H 2 in cc. per hr. evolved during standing of the 

Methods of controlling deposits of zinc and cadmium, cell after the electrolysis; 1 cc. H 2 is eqiiiv. to 0.01)29 g. 

I Hiirv and P. Orlowski. Usine 42, No. 40, 2l~3(1933). Zn. II* evolved is greatly diminished in 7 iV KOH soln. 

Ml tliods for comparing the electrodeposition of Zn and contg. ZnO in a wt. ratio (KOII/ZnO) of 12. Electrolysis 

C'd aith respect to resistance against corrosion and indus- with this solu. and a Ni-mesh cathode at about I amp./sq. 

Inal iheeking of the thickness of the deixisit arc discus.sed. dm. cathode gives the most compact Zn de])osit. Upon 

'Die ITeei'e test for Zn (with 20<% CuSC )4 .soln. at 18") wa.shing the electrode with II*S 04 to remove the surface 

LMves proper indication of required thickness for corrosion oxide film, very g(Mxl results are obtained. Auiulgamated 

l»•slstllncl•. h'or testing Cd deiMisits a method is given Ni-mesh cathodes increase the depo.sition rate of Zn and 

depending citi time required to dissolve the coating by a " greatly lower its soly. Amalgamation setois to be the 
*4>ln of IIC1 and SbCla. M. Hartenheiin most suitable method for treating the cathode of an alk. 

The electrolytic oxidation of glycolic acid in alkaline accumulator. III. Alkali zincate accumlator with nickel- 

solution. Kero Toimnila. Acta Chem. Fennica 6B, 70 mesh cathode. 1. Shosaburo Tanaka and Tametsugu 

' 1933) (m German); cf. 6*. /I. 27, 910.— In the oxidation Tominaga. Ibid. 220 ft. — Hie comiiarative expts. on 

<•1 glycolic acid low anodic potentials, with Fe, Ni or Cu, «'clls with Ni-Fe anode and Ni cathode treated in 4 differ- 

vu‘hl glyoxylic acid as the primary product, which is then ct\t ways showed that Ni-mesh cathodes give tlie most 

birther oxidized partly to oxalic acid and partly to formic compact Zn deposit. Even with Ni-mesh cathodes the 

With higher anddic potentials (polislied Pt) HCHO 9 ciyst.^rains of Zn deposited bmixic more and more coarse 
I** tli(* priiiiarv product. No glyoxylic acid is found. Hi with repeated charge and discharge of the cell. The 

J»ls(i is formed at the higher anodic potentials. S. A. K. dropping off of Zn particles is very slight if discharged 

Electrolytic reduction of camphoric acid imide. Buhei directly or within 4 hrs. after the charge; but after stand- 

iNikurni and Yoshiyiiki Taniura. J. FJectrochem. Assoc, mg 1-2 days, an insol. ppt. is formed. K. Konda 
'.l:ipaii) 1, 139-43(1933). — Reduction does not occur in Incandescent lamps as mercury-arc ballast. L. J. 
liiKhHs804 conen. such as 80% or at a temp, lower than 30" Buttolph. Gen. Elec. Rev. 36, 482-6(193ii).— In the 

iinspociive of the conen. of HsSOb; while it goes on com- operation of Hg art lamps Vi the applied voltage is ab- 

1'ciiutively easily inHs504Concn.aslowas5%oratatenip. sorbed in series reactance or resistance. Efficient arc 
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tMllasting call l>e obtained by a scTies resistance of a W 
l^fnp filament. Since the W hlaiucnt when in series with a 
Hg gre expiTiences greater voltage changes than if coii- 
nc*ctcd direclly to the supply line, an atitolransforiner must 
be eni))loyed to insure a large (legns* of voltage regulation. 
Various circuit diagrams are given and their performance 
characteristics discussed. K. W. Volkmanii 

Electronics and electron tubes, gas- or vapor-filled 
tubes. K. I). ^^cArthll^. Gen. Klee, Rev, 36, fiOl 5 
(IWia).- A general discussion of the operating character- 
istics of thyratron tul>es with reference to various practical 
applications K. W. Volkniann 


Reducing tlie tosicitv of cyanide wastes (Rldridge) 14 ^ 
Hardening high-speed steel (T. S. pat. l,9*‘M,74lj 9. 
Connector for elec wires (U. S. pat. l,9li(i,lKrj) 0. 


Batteries. Charles H. Vince, Jr. Bril. ;i97,47,'>, 
Aug. 212, ItKili. A single-fluid primary cell coinprisc's 
electrodes of A1 (alloy) and Cii (alloy) sepd. by pafK*!, 
cotton wool, etc., in which the electrolyte is absorbed. 
The latter may be a NaOH mjIii. or granulat NaOII may 
be packed in with the absorbent niaterial, the NuOlI 
bmuiiitig moist f»v deliciuesi*eiiee. Cf. C, A 27, 

Electric batteries. Irwin S. Joseph, h'r. 7.'>2,()S2, 
Sept. IT), The elwtrolyte of a battery of the 

U'claiiehe type is coiiifxisi'd of an alk. sohi. or an alk. gel 
and the pos. electrode of wood ehari*<ial, prefeiiilily inipreg- 
nati'd with a^ oxidation catalyst, reiidiTed conductive and 
coated with paraffin. 

Electric batteries. Miguel Sireol. Fr. 7.'»2.110, Sept. 
•10, All electrolyte for eharging ImlUties is made 

by mixing water with MgSf >4 in the proportion of 10 il."/ J 
by wt., adding ICiiSOi# 2 , and collodion 2 as well 

as glycerol and Ab(S 04 )* After 24 lirs. HjSC )4 is added 
till a d. of 1 .225 J .280 is reached. 

Arrangements for charging electric secondary batteries 
Siemens Bmthers ik Co. l.Ul., David A. Christian and 
Hugh S. Double. Brit. :hHi,S2:f, Aug. 17, mii. 

Dry-ceU batteries, 'fhe I^vei Ready Co. (fin at Brit- 
ain) Ltd. Brit. 20,008, Aug. 17, 1022 

Storage batteries. I). & B. Mlectrical Co. Ltd. Fr 
750,200, Aug. S, 1022. After discharging and emptying a 
battery the plates are treated with oxalic acid, then with 
H 3 SO 4 , and the liattery is thin filled with distd. water and 
a little pyrogallic acid. 

Molding materials such as gilsonitic compositions as in 
the production of storage battery cell covers, etc. llarvcv 
D. Ocyer (to Inland Mfg. Co.). V, S. l,V)25,704, Nov. 
21. Various details of app. and opi ration are described. 

Accumulators. John A. Hatiiiltou. Bril. 200,004, 
Aug. 17, 1022. 

Accumulators. Accumulatoren-Fahrik A.-(i. Fr. 
7f^,010, Si'pt. 15, 1023. Liberation of gases from Fb 
airuiiiulators after eharging is avoided liy coating the 
parts, ciiinposi^d of an alloy of Pb and Sb dipping into the 
electrolyte and not covered with active inat(*riat, with ati 
adherent insulating niaterial not attacked by the ehsdro- 
lyte, e. g., hard or soft ruiiber. Fr. 752,017. The 
cweriiig lor th<* grating filled with active niati'rial is com- 
posed of a conducting material, particularly Pb or an alloy 
of Pb, the exterior face of whieh is covered with iicm- 
conductiiig material such us hard or soft rubber. 

Means for heating an electroplating or other vat. 

Percy K. Randall. Brit. 207.5f>5, Aug. 21, 1022. 

Electroplating apparatus with a rotating container for 
articles to be plated. John T. Daniels. 11. S. 1,0.^5,282, 
Nov. 21. Mech. and structural features. 

Electrodeposition of Indium. Daniel Gray (to Oneida 
Community, Ltd.). (T. S. 1,025,530, Nov. 21. The 
article* to lx* plated is made the cathode and an anode of 
indium is imnicTsed in a bath such as may lx* formed of 
water I gal., KCN 15 o:. and glycine 7 oz. (or csramiric 
acid, abictic acid, adipic acid, acgtyl-m-aminobcnzoic 
acid, acctyl-p-arainobcnzoic acid, acetaldehyde, Na bi- 
sulfite or 9 »-aminobenzoic acid, serving to prevent pptn, of 
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the In) . A c. d. of aliout 0.035 amps, per sq. in. or more 
is used to effec^t the deposition of indium. 

Galvanic precipitates. Ernst Kclscm. Ger. 582,910, 
Aug. 25, 1022. In order to remove galvanic Fe ppts. 
easily from the* anode, this is given an intermediate layer 
by galvanic pptn. thereon of W or Mo by electrolysis, 
e, g., of a soln. of (NH 4 )aMo 04 and NlLCl. 

Electrolytic condensers, i^rcstoii Robinson (to Sprague 
I Specialties Co.). U. S. 1,025,850, Nov. 21. A filming 
c4ectrode such as A1 foil is subjected to electrolytic forma- 
tion, the formed (4ectrode is provid(‘d with a pasty electro- 
lyte which niav lx* formed from lioric acid, glycerol, etc., 
followed by tiaking for 2 15 hrs. at a temp, of alxiut 50 
80“ . 

Electrolytic condenser. Junius D. Edwards (to Alunii- 
iiuiii Co. oi Amenea). U. S. 1 ,92li,()8‘l, Nov. 21. Struc- 
tural ftxitiires. 

Electrolytic condense/. N. V. Philips' (^Im^ilampenfu- 
lirieVeii Fr. 751 ,S(Ki, Sept. 1 1 , 10.22. 

Electrolytic condensers. N. V Philips' Gl(x41anipen- 
fabriekeii. hr. 751,081 2, Sept. 12, 1022. Closure 

means. 

Electrolytic condensers. N. V. Philips' Gloeilanipen- 
fabrieketi. hr. 752,02.2, Sept. 15, 10.2.2. At least one 
elec'trode is made of Al coiitg. less than 0.05% of Cu and 
the deed mile is toughened, preferably by clicm. means. 

Anodes for electrolytic condensers. hTederiek W. 
McNamara (to Sprague Spccialtie.s Co.). IT. S. 1,025,- 
252, Nov. 21. Structural details. 

Electrolytic rectifier and condenser anodes. The 
British Ahiinmiuni Co. Ltd., Alfied G. C. Gwyer anil 
Alfred N. D. Pullen. Brit. 207,.‘>;i8, Aug. 21, 1023, 
Al (alloy) anodes for electrolytic reetificrs and coridenserH 
are treated so as to form a comparatively thick, low-resist-' 
ance oxide coating eitlier clieniically 01 electroljrtiinilly by 
d. c. and a dielec, thin oxide coaling is then deposited 
thereon elect rolvlically by d. c. 

Electrolytic cells. Charles Pouvaud. Brit. 207 ,.250, 
Aug. 24, 10.22. In a cell of the filter-press type for the 
nianttf. of Cl and alkalies the cubic capacity of the anode 
eompartiiieiits is made greater tlian that of the cathode 
compartments to avoid loss of alkfdi by ionic migration. 

Electrolytic cell for light metals. Wiutcrshall A.-C* 
Fr. 7.’V2,t2|(), Sept. 20, 10.22. Light metals, particularly 
Mg, are made elect rolvticiilly by fused masses, the sp. gr. 
of which is higlier t han that of the sepd. metal. The anode 
is placed in tin* ci*iit(*r of the cell, while the cathodes an* 
placed around it without a sepg. wall. Tin* cell is shaped 
approx, as an ellipst* and the bottom is raised at the pait 
further out from the circle of electrodes. 

Electrolytic baths. Druckzerset/er G. in. b. H. Fr. 
750,4.57, Aug. 1 1 , 10.22. 2'he diaphragms are finely anrl 
uniforinlY porous, 'fhey are made ol a kind of asbestos 
paper or • board, I hey 4m vi long fibars and are free from 
metal tixides. 

Aluminum. IlerlnTt h'riedmann. tier. 578,5*17, June 
15, 1022. Clay, bauxite, kaolin or other materials coutg. 
AlaOj are mixed with a substance such as Fc or Si which 
reduces thi* vapor tension of Al, and are fu4bd in an elec 
furnace to form a crude Al alloy. This is sepd. by liqua- 
tion to an alloy rich in Al and one pivir in Al. Pure Al is 
then distd. off from the former. 

Iron. Vi*reinigte Stahlw(*rke A.-G. (Friedrich Meiss- 
ner, inventor). Ger. 580,722, July 15, 1922. Fe is 
obtained by electrolysis of fused hVCli. The latter i** 
obtained by chlorinating Fe ores or Fe waste. A suitalili 
arrangement of cell is indicated. 

Iron. Vendiiigte Stahlwcrkc* A.-G. (Friedrich Meiss- 
ner, inventor). Ger. 682,508, Atfg. 18, 1033. Addn. to 
580,732 (preceding abstr.). Electrolytic app. for obtain- 
ing pure Fe from ores or materials contg. Fe by converting 
the Fe into FeCls and electrolyzing this in the fused staU‘ 
is described. 

Steel. Christian F. Arnold. Ger, 660,127, Nov. 4, 
10;i3. In the manuf . of W steel in an elec, furnace, fust*d 
Fc is first freed from P and S by covering it in known 
manner i^ith a slag contg. a compd. of F. The dag is 
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rhcii replaced by a slag of alkali and alk. earth silicates 1 
uoL contg. a coinpd. of F, and W and other desired con- 
titiu'tits of the steel are then added. 

Dental alloys. Stefan I^ms. Fr. 763,202, Oct. 12. 

Kaeh of the constituents of the desired alloy is 
ipplied successively one on another on a matrix in very 
linn l.'iyers and in tio. btiHicieiit to form the desired thiek- 
iKss (d plate. The otiter layers are preftTably of a 
puejoiis metal. 'Ihe metals are applied by electrolysis or ^ 
hv a pistol. * 

Protecting light metals. Sieniciis hHektro-Osniosi* («. 

,11 1>. H. I‘*r. 42,(i7(>. Set)t. 4, 1933. Addn. to 702,2tk> 

C A. 25, 3922) . In forming protective coritiiigs on A1 
III alkiys of Al, a kiycr of o\ule on the c'ooperating elec- 
triide, and preferably also the piotictive eoutiiig on the 
.iilK les, is r>l)lained by using a uttd soln. of chromic aedd. 

1 tu temp, is 40 (i0“ and the tension 40 iiO v. during al^out 
JU min. • 3 

Hydrocarbons. 1. O. h'arlHMiind. A.-(l. (Walter 
Kkdelsberger, inventor). (k‘r. 7)87,129, Oet. 30, 1933. 

1 ns^itil. gaseous hvdnK'arbons, c. g., CjHj and Cdb, 

(K olHaiiiecl from h(|iiid liydruiarboiis by causing a iilm 
.il the latter to How down the inside of the wall ol an urc 
iuinact ill whiili the aie burns in a stream of II or a gas 
loiisistiiig mainly of 11. Apt), is described. 

Acetylene. I. (■. rarbeiiiud. A.-O. Fi. 730,521, 
\iiR. 11, 193.1. Oases ooiitg. hv('r(K'aibons are passed^ 
llitougli si‘veial eltc axes, the CjUi being eliiiiiiiated after 
, 11 li Inaliueiil by thi are, and tlu energy per cii in. of gas 
f ri ati d being iiicreasi d from are to arc. Cf . T. i4 . 27, 2101. 

Dehydrating chlorides. SoeieU* de pioduits chimiques 
i!ts titles rares (to lolinsmi Matthey 4k Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
,MT,ir9, Aug. 22. I93,i. Sie hr. 730,413 (C. .1 . 27, 1283). 

Electric furnaces Sieiiieiis-Planiawerke A.-O. fui 
KohhlabriUti, Vt. 732,011, Sept. 1.5, 1933. Con- 5 

I nut ion of a coiitimiuiislv tunetioning ihrtiode is de- 

I I ib( (1. 

Electric annealing furnace for wire or metal strip 
\llg' im im Ml ktii il ils-(tts (\ iktor Pasehkis, inventor). 
(.11, ."iS7,l.34. Oet. 30, l‘»;{3 

Induction furnaces rgim -Infta. hr. 730,100, Aug. 


Induction electric funiace. Edwin F. Northrup (to 
Ajax Fleet rothermic Corp.}, C. S. 1,930,309, Nov. 21', 
Structural featun>s. , 

Device for charging electric arc furnaces. Dcmag- 
h:iektrostxihl G. 111. ti. II. Ckr. 578.944, June 19, 1933. 

Electrodes for gaseous conduction devices. Richard 
1C. Miesse (to General Seientific Corp.). U. S. 1,930,334, 
Nov. 21 . 'I'he active surface of a Imlsc metal such as Ni is 
eottted with a Ha eonipd. by clipping th*‘ liase metal into a 
soln. of Ita a/ide, heating somewhat, and then heating to a 
still highei temp, in the preseiu'c of carbon to form Ba 
i“arbide which mtvcs to prevent * 'sputtering.** 

Electrode for electric arcs. 1. O. h'urtuNiind. A.-O. 
Oer. 578,,)! )1 , Jhiil 14, 19.33 The electrode is coated with 
SiC or WC. 

Electric cleaning of gases. Sieiiiens-Si'huekertwerke 
A.-O. Oi*r 578,3()0, June 13, 1933. Gases difficult to 
luiiizi*, such as fiiriuiei gusi's, are cleaned by a current of 
tension sufficient to cause thi‘ electrodes to emit sparks. 

Electrical apparatus for purifying gases. Paul Herlx*- 

lot . Fr. 751).38 :l Aug. 9, 1933. 

Precipitating electrode for electrofilter. Sienietis- 
Scluiekertwcrke A.-O (Kicliurd Heinrich, inventor). 
CkT. ,’»77,()50, May 22, 1933. Addii. to ,573,740 ( C, A. 27, 
4745) 

Electric resistances. Niirnbcrger Sehraulnmfabrik iind 
Facoiidreheiei. hT. 731,745, Sept. 8, 1933. A non- 
conducting layer eoniposeil of a strongly adhc‘sive col- 
loidal material is iiitei posed between a layer forming an 
ilec. resistance and its ceramic support. 

Apparatus for electrometrically determining hydrogen- 
ion concentration, h'lit/ Lux. Hrit. .397,303, Aug. 24, 
1933 

Electric cut-outs Win. H. 'runier and >Vm. H. Isher- 
wot)d. Brit. 397,231, Aug. 24, 1933. The casing for an 
enclosed fuse contains a hciuid which vapori/.es when the 
fuse flows and raises the pressure to rupture ihe casing; 
the de-iojiizmg efTect of tlii^ espaiidiiig, ecKiling and con- 
densing vapor extinguishes the are. 

Electron lamps. Allgemeiiie Flektricit.its-Ges. Fr. 
750,248, Aug. 7, 1933. Constiuction of cathodes is 
dcscTibed. 
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The Gasparcolor process. P,uil Ktun'lie. Camera 
I if tin) 12, 83 5(1933). 33ie (iaspareolor piiKress 

mplnvs 3 i)hoti)gr.Ji)lni’ emulsions coaled in superiiosition 
upon .1 loiiimon support. F^ach of these einulsums coii- 
i.iiiis .1 dve of 1 of tile .3 colors used m subtractive prints. 
In 1 lot Ml ol the pioeiss, the to]) einiilsion is dyed yellow 
iMil ••iiisiiized for gie?ii light, the i7itei mediate «.*miilsion 
I tivid iiKJgenta atid seiisitizei] for red light, and the fxit- 
i«im inuilsion is dvid blue-green and sensitized foi mfra- 
ml radiation. The sensitive material is esjiobed, de- 
Nilopid and fjjced and then submitted to a soln. tliat 
«li liovs the dyes where they are not needed, but allows 
Oil 111 to nniam in the proper places to form the colored 
ii.U'i ^ Pos. prints can be olitained from negatives or 
'min positives depending upon the solus, used. 

M. W. Seymour 

Fine grain panchromatic 16-mm. negative film. Leo- 
P'»ln Kutzieb. Kinniahnik 15, 237 8(1933). — Spectral 
Miativitv and density-log exposure curves are piililished 
l«>i tlu new Agfa fine-grain panchromatic Ifl-inni. neg. 
Ill III m comparison with the corresponding orthochroiiiatie 
'ilni which has been on tTie market for .some time. Filter 
1 u tors are also given for the film. M. W. Seymour 

Quick developer for obtaining fine-grained images from 
coarse-grained emulsions. A. Scyewetz. Chimie ^ 
iniut hie special No., 1034-0(June, 1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
•'-»)! .ind Liimidrc and S., C, A, 26, 929. -Appreciable 

< n ise ill the size of the grain can be obtained with the 
lolJowiiig formula, though it doe.s not give as pronounced 
' d(i n*asi» as the formula without hydroquinnne; HjO 


KMMb geiiol 4, hydrcKiiiinoiie 2, auhyil. NuiSOi 06, borax 
crystals 7.5; the time of developing is .3 nun. at 18®. 
Ill onier to obtain nia\. decrease in ^ain si/e, developing 
should not f)e prolonged beyond the indicated time, other- 
^ wisi- the si/e of lhi‘ grain gradually increases, and becomes 
ulmut the same as with ordinary developers when the time 
is doubled. With fitie-graiiiccl emuLsioiis the gram size 
obtained is alM>iit the same us with coarse-grained emul- 
sions. A. Papineau-Couture 

A new effective fine -grain developing method and its 
aspect in motion picture technic. Franz Baur and Gott- 
lieb Iiiihof. Kinntechnik 15, 291-4(1933). — ^The pro- 
g cedure consists in di'sensitizing with pinakryptol green and 
billowing with plivs. flevelnpiiient. Panchromatic motion 
picture neg. film developed in this way is shown at KMM) 
times inagiiiheatioii compared with a representative 
transpareiicv developed in a metul-hYdroquiuone de- 
veloper. The negative is said to have the finer grain. 
(Cl. Odell, r. .1. 27, 4182.) O. K. Miller 

Development halos. Liippo-Cramer. Phot, Rund- 
schau 70, 2fi7 8( 1933).— Negatives, developed in dil. 
9 UTiagitateil developers, such as glycine, frequently show 
pronounced clear halos surrounding areas of heavy density. 
This effect must be eliminated particularly in sensilcmietrie 
and siiectrographic work. The Eberhard and edge effects 
are believed to be varieties of this phenomenon, which is 
a.scribed to the retarding action of local high conens. of 
oxidation products of jthe developer. P. W. Vittiim 

Protection against halation. H. Ilarke. Phot, Rund- 
schau 70, 170-2(1933). — ^The effects of halation due t,9 
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scattering of light within the* emulsion may be minimized 
tyy employing a slow soft ckveloptr which does not pene- 
trate far into the c niulsion Kodinal or glyc me is sugge steel 
Papers of low contrast should be used in making pruits 
from negdtises in which hdUtion is notice ibie 

P W Vittum 

Progress m the field of sensitizers for deep red and mfra- 
red*m Germany smee 1918 W Die U dr, II Durr, and 
W Zeh Z wtss Phot 32, 14*v lint J Phot 

80 bl4 \ review llic dyes known is di 

c arlxK y initu s (termed ' pentac id hk vanities in the 

present pip<r) were lir 1 nude in («criiiaiiy by a pnKcss 
patente d by \\ k niig, and utisymmc tru il me nibe rs oi this 
class hi\c n iw huii ptepd Receiitlv uiisyTiiiiutrv tl 
tru jiImhy iniiies hivt bun obtimid, the exiiiiph giviii 
Iw ing (U 1 ivi d Imm Im ti/ol Ina/ ili iiid 'i dniii tlivllu n/o 
sc.letii/olt Si%M tioiis for the prepti of d\cs hiving 
and 11 niethiiK groups jie ivail ibU Irom tli w >rl of 
koniK I Cl S HnMtkci 

Mew apparatus for measuring sensitivity (« Iritib 
Phot KufidsihaH 70 2H 15(1)1 ) A desuiption is 
given ot tin construction end opention of i sensitoiiiet r 
in which the light sensitive mate ml is ivpiscd through i 
step taliUt to i St iTicl erdi/e d liglit soure* , end the sen i 
tivity e v ilii ited in te rms oi the e \pcis ire re quire d to gui i 
d greatei bv 0 1 thin the log d P W \ lit inn 

Photochemical destruction of the latent image with the 
aid of desensitizers II I iippo Crxine r JhU Km 
69 iri‘)(l*)>.) ef C Z 26. >KiS \ii iddn of KBr 
(I^r) slightly meie ists tin elistioMiig letion of red light, 
m the pfe sente of pheiiosalrannu or pm ikrvpt il green, on 
the lilint iniige of high speed imulsums While with 
yellow light, m the ibsciice oi klU e iinpl te fogging 
results Its adelii to the dye sohi diows an e\tinsi\t 
diminution of the litciit nntye without prodtietion of fog 
Unlike KPr, siilhte (5\ N i S( ) ) diete ised the i< turn of 
reel light With giun light iiiel iti the piestiiee >f KHr, 
the result i »r pin n is ifr iium ti\ei i senes oi emul ions 
arc lilt pudlel with iho e for pmikr>pt>1 gieui A 
diseussiou IS given of f inst Iliegii s qqihe iti m of green 
light during the dcMlopnierit of \ ri\ iihn tint hive been 
(leseiisitized with piiiikr>pto1 gnen (C 1 25 JOf >) 

1 K lUillc e k 

Modern highspeed emulsions Curt 1 iiiinennatiu 
Phot Rundsilmu 70 -J*) J(lb ) A i eiit r il discussi ni 
IS pre sente cl of the impioveine lit wine h li i\e bee n in icie m 
recent veais m photogr iphie nuteriils ]Mitunliilv with 
regaid to nuKised peed, eoi ir sm iti\it\, ind 1 ititiieie 
and decreased mile rent fog, lid it urn end griininess 

1* W \ittinii 

Dispense with potassium bromide f [Sodium chloride 
m photographic developers] 1 upp i Crime i fht 
Rufidsdtau 70, 1>I(P)1)) Ixeeptiin is t ik n to lb 
general st itenunt that ehloruk m develoiuis liis i re 
tirding e fleet eqiul to tint of bioniicU 1 \ptl evielence 
is pre SI nteel to h iw th it this is true oulv for i liimti d no 
of rapid developing solus which ire not i< t irded gie itl> 
bv eitlie r silt In other e isls little or ii > let ml iti ni is 
eiTeeted by the addii of NaCl to the developer 

P \V \ittutii 

Warm sulfur tones Curt I iiiincriiunn I hd Ron! 
schau 70 IN 1(1(1 11%) lorniulis ind piwielures ir 
given m det nl for obt Lining w inn \ e How browm S tom s on 
AgHr papers P W Viltiiin 

Utiliuition of film scrap knrt I^i itriiig Nunueltn 
loie 4, Hil J(lbU) A review IMS 

Kainhiazina oil [used in photogr iphy] (li pat 73J, 
093 ) 17 

Color photography Oliver A Fownseiid (to Fru Colour 
Film Ltd) U vS 1,014,770. Nov li Sceir 71S,10b 
iC A 27, 1583) 

Color photography 1 G 1 arjKiimd A -Cr Brit 
300,^5, Aug 10, 1013 A tnpick such as dcserilKd m 
Brit 389,^41 (C A 27, 3014) is provided with an addnl 


1 yellow filter layer on the blue -sensitive emulsion m order 
to flatten the gradation of the blue ncord image and yield 
imigcs of the same gradation on all d emulsion layers 
Ihi 2 yellow filters together absorb all blue rays Cf 
C A 28, 55 

Color photography Victor von Gerdaiiovits Bnt 
i97,tSQ, Aug 15, 1931 Emulsion screens for eoloi 
photography an produced by applying difTe rent emulsions 

2 in screen form to a base, the emulsion pertaining to a 
particular color, f g , blue, having a total sensitivenes 
greater thin those of the remaining colors so that the amt 
of light lueessiry for producing the image in the him 
elements oi the scrcM-n is without ciTiit un the remaining, 
emulsion serten elements ]>ertainitig Ipi the othir coloi 
Ihe serein niiy be produeed by applying the senen tic 
meiits to in i Ustie base as 111 Bnt 3)S,1S7(( A 27,210^) 
and tr iiisfc rniig to the^fan il screen c irrit r I hi i luulsioii 

3 miv be thiekpiiid with diKtiin, siigir, gum irabic , albu 
miTi, lie , while eollodum emulsions miy Ik thiekim 1 
with (artilieial) resins A yellow proteetivi dye, r e 
uirimim G may be added to the red iiid green lUtiuni 
of the ereeii ancl this dye miy be removed evtntually by 
dissolving out in 11 O and the residual traces expelled 1 v 
tre it mi nt with aq ILO The n cl ili me nts ire dyed with 
mdigusol scarlet H B , the griin with inclti,()Sol gnen A 1 

A end the bint with mdigusol 0 IB Fins dyis m h\edb\ 

iddmi, NaNO-i and thih tn iting with ag H SOi 1 In \j. 
iiiiige may Ik tomd by Pt Au, S Se or other biths j 
with i suitable dye afti r ble leliinK m a bath of K 1 1 (C N 
I e nxalati mev be the developer 
Color photograidiy BtliC.ispir Bnt 3«)r,17(), Aue 
15, IB 31 Multicolor photogr ipliic, partieuliily cii) 

initogriph, imiges ire obtained by tin simultiiuon 
fopying of i pluiilitv of oompomnt col ir images out i 
5 light sensitive mnltiUyi r in iti t lal i tmiiiosi tl of supt rp si 
Ag hilide Iiyers Ihe component im iges ni ly bi unit 1 
to lorm a mister imige or eonibimd by protection lIi 
nmltiliyer cinulsnms miy eoutun dye or dye i irimm, 
substineis 

Color photography Beli Gispit 1 r 7 >1 B32, s 1 1 
12 IB 31 In making colored itnins by me ms of liy i 
c )l in d in i diffuse d m inner with e ilsniig siibstince tli 
5 deionipn eif the eeiloriiig sub t me in the layer take pli 
ill the pre seme of in mil of Ai, highii thin tint win li i 
tieiessiry foi the deeeimpn inel this cUionipii is foil iw 1 
by ehminitioTi of the txeess of \g by in ippropriit i 
dueir, e g , CUSO4 20, N iCI 20 witei 100 g nid II SO 
1 ee 

Colored photographs Belt C<ispii (jer 5S7 I I 
t)et 31,1B33 Addn tn52S31Sff A 25 447S) Ih 
priKLSs of (»cr 52K 31S is iiioeliheel by npliemg the M I 
7 the nnegt by an oMditiun eatilvst e g vuiidyl f ir 
eyinide Ihe image is then tieited with in e>\i(li/i j. 
bith to» develop the Aeilor ‘ 

Photographic matenals Beta Oispir Ir 753 0") 
Oct (1 IBM Ajr halide live IS ire col lied by deep bliek 
isli or blick cohinny snbstaiiees or pigments me! ir 
sensiti/cd for infra reel raeliitinn md iii^addn , leintin 
getillv, for tin spectnl field wliith cure spoil Is tn tl 
g abs iTption gips ot the e il iring substances Ihu 
niphthylimmi 413 bliek is niisi d with m Ag hilidc eiiml 
•■ion iiid a sensitizer such as crypt ocy 11 line is idele I 
Other t samples ire given 

Photographic emulsions I Cr 1 irbennid A ( 
(Wilhelm Sehneidcr, inventor) Cjir 5H2,575, Aug 1 
IB 3 3 Halogen Ag emulsions an sensitized by siiiipl r 
substituted eonipds of the geiif ral formula 



m which a bivalent atom of O, S, St or Te takes the pla<n. 
of W, X, y and Z and « - 1, 2 or 3 Thus, the cjuulsioii 
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may be sensitized by the compd. ol>taincd from 2 mols. of i 
;Miydroxythionaphthene» 1 mol. of CIICU and 3 mols. of 
ICtONa. Other examples are given. 

Photogra|4^ proofs. Photo-l^duits Gevaert S. A. 
15‘r. 751 Sept. 12, 1 933. l^oofs are treated in a toiihig 
liath at such a low conen., or at a highcT conoii. f<jr such a 
reduced time, that after drying the color tone of the 
pictun' is not changed, but llierc is produced a deepening 
of the black and a brightening of the whites. Tlic toning 
agent, e. g., one contg. Sc, may be added to one ul the ^ 
usual treating iiaths. 

Photographic films. W. M. Still & Sons Ltd. and John 
L. Howell. Fr. 751,702, Sept. S, 193.3. Noii-inila.inina- 
ble films arc Cimipo.sed of a core of gelatin made iiisol. by 
CILG and coated ^n both sides with a thin layer of rubber 
.iiid then an exterior layer of ctdluloid, coIIimIioii or othc'r 
varnish which takes the *SCnsiti/.ed emulsion. Alter 
application of the rubber it is dri^rd and vulcauized, e. g., 3 
by gaseous Br. To increase resistance to moisture alKiut 
2' n of a mineral oil is added to the niliber solii , and to 
secure adhesion of the vaniisli a solvent for rulibcr is addend 
to it. 

Colored films. Bela Giispar. Fr. 7.53, 0(U, (3ct. fi, 
1933. One or more uneolored layers sensitive to light are 
('oiiil)iue(l with sensitive layers eontg. a coloring sulistanci* 
serving at the same time as a filtering substance and tt» 
form the image. The uneolored layers may contain ^ 
f'Uroinogeu substances. The metiiod is particnlaily ad- 
v.mtcigenas For the production of trichrume photographs. 

Toning photographic prints. Stephen D. West. Hnt. 
i9(i,9.3.5, Aug. 17, 19.33. The hypo-alum process lor 
loiiiiig developed bromide prints is luadified to reduce the 
time teipnred by treating the developed print alumt 19 
initi. at room temp, in a hypo-alum fixing tiatli and then 
subjecting it to hot HaO vapor for a short tune, r, g., 2 2..5 5 
imn. with vapor at 50-00®. Aiip, is described and a 


formula for a hypo-alum bath contg. an addnl. hardener 
is given. 

]^otosen8itive bodies. Carl Roehricli (to Silfrcc A.-G. 
(Silfree Ltd.)). (I. S. 1,93(),525, Nov, 21. A colloid 
layer such as gel.atiii on celluloid is photosensitized with an 
agent such as a sf>ln. contg. (NlLliCrsOr adapted to 
harden the layer by nmction with light, and the material is 
trc*ated with a dil. aq. ale. soln. to free the photosensitive 
siiriace of iion-imifornily distributed .sediments (the 
trinitmeiit iKUiig ixmtinucd for only a short tune .so as to 
leave the sensitivity unimpaired). 

^ Antirholation layers. 1 . (L Farlnmind . A -O Fr . 751 ,092. 
Sept. 7, 1933. Aiiti-iialat ion layers for photographic films 
are composi*d of a colored colloidal layer iiisol. ui water but 
sol. in alk. photographic baths, a synthetic resin contg. 
an Oil or COOII group capable of forming a salt Ijeing 
used as bmder for the dye. Thus, a soln. contg. resin 
(from salicyclie aenl and iiaraldehyde) 10, fuchsin 1 and 
iso-BiiOII 100 g. is applied to the back of a cellulose ace- 
tate film to give a laytT of 1 2 m. Other examples are given. 

Cyanine dyes. Leslie G. S. Urookcr (to Bastman 
Kodak Co.). IT. S l,935,09i>, Nov. 21. Dyes suitable 
for use as color sr//\itizers in photography are prepd. by 
cutideusiiig a M'tnethylnatihthothiazole quaternary salt 
with a quinoliiiiuiii (iiiaternary salt in the presence of an 
alkali and an inert org. solvent. Various examples witli 
details of procedure* are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 4112. 

Transferring pictures to fabric. Sarah A. Boyle and 
RolK-rt J. Boyle. IT. S. 1.03O.()SO, Nov. 21. The fabric 
is first impregnated with an adhesive comprising ruhlier 
with addns. sueh as rosin, ZnO, white wax and spermaceti; 
an intimate cotitai*t is then effected lH*twei-n the pic- 
ture on the original material, sueh as paper, and the fabric; 
the labric is stripped from the original picture-carry int^ 
niiitenal; substances are applied to bring out the coloring 
oil the fabric, and a fixative is applied to fix the colors. 
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New developments in the chemistry of fluorine Otto 
KiiM. Aftf^eut. ('hem. 46, 739 42(19.33) A presentation f, 
!)f the latest developments of F ehemistrv, particMiIarlv 
with ies|)ecl to eoinpds. of F with Re, C3, Br, I, (), S, N 
.mil (' Data lor phvs. roust'', are given. Nim refi r- 
iiieis Karl KammeniH’Ver 

Fluorine polyhalides of organic amines. Harold S. 
biMilli, Win. C. Morns and (L D. Swart/cl. J Am. 
Chvm So( . 55, 4199 S( 19.33). Org aniines form F poly- 
li.ilides, similar to those formed liv tli«* alkali metals. 

Dll adding a cold satd. soln. ol ICb to a cohl satd soln , ^ 
^llRhtlv acidified, of the hvdrofluoiide of tlu aiiniK*, except 
III eases where the amine is chlorinated by the ICIj. 3'he 
tf traiiiethylaniiiionium llnoride iodine tnehlorfde is the 
most stable and the niononiethvlainine salt Hie least. 

I Ik pvridiiie salt is next in stability to the qiiatiTiiary 
.imiiie salt and both ot them compare favorably with the 
mrrespoiiding alkali metal polyhalides. 'I'hc theimal 
tluoiiipn IS primarily dissoeii as in the ease of the alkali g 
fiH tal polyhalides. All the org fluoride polyhalides Unis 
In ])repd. form oraiigc'-vellow tetragonal crystals. 

A. L Heiinc 

Ammoniates of the vanadium halides, h . ICpIir.iiin and 

I An.ffaini. Jleh. Clum. AtUi 16, 1273 X7(1933). 

\ C'b il) IS best prepd by action of CI« at red heat upon an 
V-Fe alloy. I is reduced to violet VCL (II) by re- 
iliiMiig ill a stream of pure II is decomposed further 
to VCb at 5(K)® by Ha, Higher temps, causi* partial 9 
lulnction to V. VBr» i.s obtained by passing Br? vapor 
•iloiig with CO2 over Fc-V at red heat and is sepd. from 

I I Bti by fractional sublimation. VBr* is obtained by 
''irelul reduction of VBrn in a stream of Hv. All hi- and 
tn- valent V halides add approx, ff mols. NH*. 'Phewf 
uiuUigo deammoniatinn to form the pentanimoniates, 
till n the trianiinoniates. Nitrides or axmiionoliasii prod- 
tiit^ are not formed directly as in the case of VCU. but 


decompii. d(H*s take place at higher temps. All NIL 
complexes desi'ribcd are very unstable toward air and 
H/J. 'rhey do not resemble the corresponding Cr i*om- 
ple\e.s. Comparison of tlie mol. vols. of the lii- and tri* 
valent V cimiplexes indicates tliat the contraction is 
normal. Deixsities of the pure halides and their ainmoni- 
alcs are given L. F. Audrieth 

Hydrated aluminates of calcium. Jacques Lefol. 
Compt. rend. 197, 919-21 (1933).— -With the method of 
('.uichard {C. A. 10, 1219, 1356; 21, 2577), the dehydra- 
tion of 1 hydrated Ca uliiniinates was studied between 20® 
and 350®; curves were obtained by plotting temp, against 
the no. of mols. ol ILO removed. 4CaO.AlsOs. 121120 
gave at 95® a hydrate contg. 10.5-11 H2O and at 175® 
one contg. OTT/). At 350® it still n*tained a little more 
than 3 HiO. The curve for 3Ca0.Al20s.21H20 (needles) 
(I) did not show any pi*culiarity which would permit one 
to verify the existeiiee of I. Doubtless the initial product 
was t(x) moist and when heated attained the oompn. of I 
at 110®, a temp, at which I is probably not .stable. At 
135® there is a hydrate eontg. S- 8.5 H2O. SCaO.AbOi.- 
9H2O (cubic) gave between 200® and 310® a hydrate with 
1.5 ILO. Up to 05® 2CaO.Al2O1.7HiO gained almost 
0.5 HiO. At 05® dehydration licgan, and at 150® there 
exists u hydrate with 5 H2O. Ix>uise Kelley 

Specific oxidation reactions of selenium dioxide. 
Rolierl Muller. Ber. 66B, 1 608-70( 1933) .—Oxidation of 
EtOiOCILCOtEt with SeOi in CLHiMci at 130® for 16 
hrs. gave (HO),C(C02Et), and (HO)2CCOtH. Similarly 



CHiC02Et and Se02 in CsHiMc^ for 15 hrs. at 90® gave 
a,j8-diEt-diketobutyrate. Foster Dee Snell 

Sulfur monoxide, m. The formation of sulfur mon- 
oxide in certain diemical changes. Peter W. Schenk and 
H. Platz. Z. anorg. aUgem, Chem, 215, 113-28(1933); 
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of. C. A. 27, 2I(M); Gnrner, C. il. 27, 41H4.— Metals 
whose clilorides have greater heats of formation tlian their 
oxides tend to react with SOCI 2 vapor as follows ; SOCh + 
2M 2MC1 + SO, but if the reverst* is true the tendency 
of the reaction is SOCI 2 H- M - MO + SCI 2 . Of the 
first class of metals, Ag, Na, Sb and Sn react as indicated. 
Of the second class of metals, Zn and Mg react according 
to l>oth equations giving a poor yield of SO at high temps. 
(WK)® to 450®) blit A1 reacts only according to the second 
equation. SnCb and Ag react alinost quantitatively with 
SOCb to give SO but SO(OKt )2 did not react with Na to 
produce vSO. Ill disagns'fiient with C»njiicr, S. and P. 
were unable to find any absorption spectrum liands of SO 
foniicd in the vap(»r stale during the thermal decoinpn.of 
Na 2 S 204 or during its decotnpii. with IT.SO 4 . Also, S. and 
P. find that gaseous SO and alkali form NalTSOi and Na 2 - 
S/O 4 init S/b and alkali form Na 2 S 202 , whereas Gruner 
lielieved SO and alkali formed NaySiO^. Spectroscopic 
investigation of the reaction between HaS and Sfb showed 
that SO was not funned. The deconipn. of SjOa to S and 
SO 2 d(K‘S not give SO in tin gas phase as an intermediate 
product nor does tin* thermal deconipn. of SOj yield SO. 
'I he burning of S with exeess S vapor at low pressures 
yields SO. SO is also formed in about yield with air 
at atm. pressure and excess S vapor. O. 1C. Sheppard 
Dehydration of the dihydrate of magnesium chloride, 
(f. A. Abramov. Metallurgy 8, No. 'A, 11 
Kxpts. with u tail, furnace indicate the possiliility of con- 
tinuous prodw'tion of unhyd. MgCb in molten form by 
passing a countercurrent ot Cl through the desc*eiiding 
charge. 'I'hc charge consists of 2 kg. AlgCb211i() and 
0.1 kg. coke per hr The temp, of the furnace varied 
^roiii about .‘iOO® at tlie top to 720® at the bottom. The 
analysis of the product was MgCb 75 85, MgO 5 and 
KCl + NaCl 12^'; Alhiut 1.2 kg. Cl per kg. MgCl* is 
required to prevent hydrolysis whieh lepreseiils a saving 
of about 50^ f as cotnpared wilh IlCl. II. W. R. 

Action of iodine water on silver nitrate. Kinetic study. 
M. L. Josieii. Compt. rend. 197, 088 00(1032); cf. 
C. A. 28, 308 AgNOi reacts preferenLially with the I 
111 a 0.1 N icidine-iodide scjlii. 3'he pptii. of the I from 
the K1 whieh acts as a solvent tor the iodine lauses the 
pptn. of the iiidine. 'fhe details of the reactions leading 
to thi*? coiichision are given. Howard A. Smith 

Oxygen and halogen compounds of rhenium. Ida 
Nuddack aud Walter Noddack. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 
215, 120 84(1033); cf. C. A. 23, 785. Compds. (»f Re 
corresixmd to the following oxides: Re^t^, ReO, Re 20 i, 
ReOa, RciOb, ReOs and Re^tb. Re melted with NaOIf 
in N 2 is not altered. As Oj bec*oiiies available the color 
changes through dark brown, light brown, sand yellow, 
olive green, dark green, brown, bright ri'd, com*s|Nmdmg 
to varying oxidation of the Re. ReOi reacts quantita- 
tively with NaOH in N 2 at 500® to form NajReOi, Na 
rlieniti*, insol. 111 NuOH or H 2 O. This proixTty of forming 
rhenites is analogous to the action of Mti()> in forming 
niaiiganites. The color is identical with the first brown 
color resulting from fusion of Re and NuOII ni the air. 
With oxidizing agents Re’^ is oxidized to Re'”. KjReOi 
was similarly prepd. Ret b and BaO did not fuse at 12(N)®. 
By proper adinissifin of (b to the melt of Nu>RcO|, Re'' 
is formed. By fusion of proper amts, of Re(b and Na- 
RCO 4 with NaOH at 7(K)® Na ]>yrohyporheiiate, a sandy 
yellow cryst. salt, is slowly formed. Reaction is in- 
complete. The eoiiipn. approaches Na 4 Ke 207 . 1 l 20 , analo- 
gous to the pyrouiitimoiiatc, soly. in 1120 0.()4 g. p(*r 1. 
Air oxidizes it to Na 2 Re 04 or NaReCb. Similar K and Ba 
salts were obtained and found to tx* much more col. in 
H 2 O. Admission of air to the Na 4 Re 207 melt prcxhices a 
green color due to rhenati*. Fusion of NaOH with propc*r 
amts, of Re 02 and NaRc 04 at 350® gives neither Na 2 Ke 04 
nor Na 2 Rc 04 . At 5(J()® the former, analogous to the 
mangunate, is obtained. Fusion of NaOH with Ba- 
(Re 04)2 and Kefb at 5(X'®, cooling to 3(K)®, then aftc*r 1 
hr. ccxding to 20 ®, gave BaRe 04 , leaf -green. It is very 
unstable. With excess air Ke fusi*d with NaOH forms 


NaRc 04 . The melt is bright red while hot and ydlow 
when cold. No O 2 is evolwd by heating the compd. at 
500®. Fusion of NaOH and Ba nietapcrrhenate, Ba- 
(Re 04 ) 2 , fonns BasfKeOOf, a salt of HiRcOi, or meso- 
perrhenatc. The latter was also pptd. by addn. of Ba- 
( 011)2 soln. to NaRc 04 in 50% aq. NaOH soln. Bas- 
(Re 05)2 is hydroly/cd by H 2 O to Ba(Ke 04)2 and Ba(OH) 2 . 
HiReOb is weaker than H 2 CO 2 . Addn. of Kl soln. to 
KRe 04 in coned. HCl protected by N 2 liberates 31 for 
each Re, fontiiiig Re” . At lower HCl conen. the reaction 
is slower. Attempts to reduce to intcniiediate stages 
gave inixts. of Re'^” and Re”. A brown cryst. K 4 Re 2 - 
OClio was so obtainf*d by crystn. from coned. IJCl. Wicii 
heated with 10 209r HCl this is converted into green K 2 - 
Red#. At less than 8 % HCl ReO, sept. Addn. of HBr 
in place of HCl gave K 4 Re 20 Brio and K 2 ReBrs. The 
liasic salt can be converted to the normal by heating with 
excess coned, halogen aaid. Iiisol. Rb, Cs and Ag basic 
salts are pptd. from soln. of the K compd. Alkalies ppt. 
Ret > 2 . Oxidation forms Re'” compds. Hydrolysis ot 
K. 4 ReMOClio gives a mixt. of ReOf and K 2 KeCl«. Dil. acid 
hastens hydrolysis. There is a salt K 4 RU 2 OCI 1 U .similar to 
the K 4 ReOClio, with which it forms mixed crystals. The 
oxychloride, RciOCle, was not obtained for the basic salt. 
Re was chlorinated and the liquid chloride dissolved m 
Hit) and diluted. Some Ke 02 sepd. and apparently the 
unionized Ret)Cb was in soln. A soln. of Re 02 in coned 
HCl permits pptn. of KevS 2 . On standing or heating thi 
Re is all present as HiReCl,. Salts of the structure X- 
RefOIDCU were not olitained (ef. Krauss and Dachl- 
maiin, C. A. 26, 4205). An IICI .soln. ot HiReCb gives 
green ppts. with K % Rb*, CsMl‘, NH 4 ^ (CH,) 2 N ‘, 
CJiftN, quiiuiliiie and nitron, having the structure XiRe- 
Cb NII 4 OH ppts. brown Ret > 2 . Acidity delays pptn 
of ReSi from H 2 ReCle; therefore under those conditions it 
can be pptd. from K 4 Ret)Clio and from Re'” compels 
without effect on H 2 ReC]fc. Solubilities of KiRcCli,, 
Cs.ReCleand KUHeOCI.o in ^2<:i and 37% HCl and in 21)*'^; 
II. St >4 an* given at 0" and 18®. Ionization of K 2 ReCl,. 
and K 4 Re>()Clio is of the same order of magnitude us that 
of KilHClo. Similar results were obtained with Hr 
compels Hptn. of KiReCU by boiling in the alxsence of 
air is quant. Siniiiar pptn. with NaOH followed by 
lx)ilnig is not complete. Part of the Re” is oxidized to 
Re'” and part reduced. Iseilation eif Re”* is neit (jiiaiiti- 
lativelv adequate to equal the oxidation. There is i‘vi- 
dene*e* of the presence of an Re” compel. The reaction 
appre>\iinates PRe” = 3Re** -|- 4Re*' + Rcdm- 

tiem of Ri-CU (or KeCl„) with Re gives mainly dark reel 
ReCli. I'he reaetuiii is rapid at 400 5(M)°. Pptn. eif 
Re*CU witli NaOH gives a breiwii ppt. in which Re is 
present at the various stages of oxielation represeiite-d 
approx, liy PRe”* « ORe** H- 2Re'* -p Re'**. Strongly 
acid solns. f>f ReClj are^vi'ry stable* strong oxidizing 01 
reducing hgeiits. Zn reduces it rapidly to Re* at 5®. 
ReClj IS not lemized. CbHsN forms ReCl,, HCl, CbHbN 
'rile ppt. freiin hydrolysis of ReCU in the absence*, of air is 
RcjOs. Similar Br compds. arc obtained. Electrolysis ol 
aciel KjReClb gives Re** and Re*' at the* cathode (cf. 
Maehot, Schmid and Diising, C. A. 26, 1204). ReCh 
was not isolated as a solid but its soln. was isolated from Re 
111 other valenc*cs and showed easy oxidation and other 
^•xpl*t‘ted proiH'rtics. Similarly, rc*duction of ReCl, with 
Zn or Na-Ilg at 0® gives Re*. The soln. reduces NaCNvS 
to HjS, a distinction from Kt***. When the soln. is mack 
ulk. u brown ppt. is obtained and H, is liberuU'd. KeOCh 
was obtained by combustion of Re tn Cl, and displacement 
of CI 2 vapor by O,. When dissolved in HCl it forms H* 
Rc(.)Cl 6 , as shown by cond. Thi| hydrolyzes within IP 
min. at 0® to H 2 ReCle and HRe 04 . The K salt can be 
pptd. but decomposes similarly. After reduction of 
NaKe 04 with SnCl,, addn. of KCNS and C*H«N gives 
Re(CNS) 4 .CNS.HNC,Hi. For detn. of the state of 
oxidation of Re compds. further oxidation in acid soln- 
usually gives low results because of the stability of Re'* 
and Ke*'^. As a quant, oxidation method the use of alk. 
Na 2 Cr 04 and gravimetric detn. of the CrA is recoin- 
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fiidcd. AnalyticaJ pptn. of Rc with HaS followed by 
•tn. with nitron is satisfactory. Foster Dc*c Snell 
Mesoperrhenatea. B. Scharnnw. Z. anorg, allgem, 
hem, 215, 185-9(19?W). — By evapn. of an aq. soln. of 
u(Re04)* protected from COj and eonlg. excess Ba(OH)9 
I the ratio of 1 :i> to 1 a ppt. of BusKi^Oio is obtained. 
[(OlDa is not sufTiciently sol. to ppt. SraKcaOio. which is, 


however, ot>tained if to the soln. in which it is present 
strong NaOII soln. is added. lM»stcr Dee Snell 

Abegg, R., Auerbach, F., and Koppel, I.: Haiidhueh 
der aiioigaiiisi-heii Chemie. Hd. IV, Abt. 11. Die 
Fleiiieiite der S. (iruppe des periodischen Systems. I'l. 
•*i. Kol>alL. Lfg. 1. Leipzig: S. Hir/el. .Msmt 7(i() pp. 
Alnnit M. 72. Cf, C. .-1. 27. «7S. 
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Indirect volumetiic determinations. C. V. Hordeiunn. 
r(h. Pharm, 271, 51 1( U)3f*i). Reply to that of 7. 
iseiibrand (cf. (\ A . 27, W. (). K. * 

Analytical methods for analyzing mixtures of solvents 
‘esent in **stabilin.’' A. A. ’^Vorob'eva. Jzvestiya 
zetitral. Nawh^-IssledovateL Inst. Kozhevennni Prom. 
^32, NTo. 4,11 lt>. Stahilin solvents may contaiti acetone, 
le, Kt, i.s«)-Pr, Bu and* Am acetates, KtOH, MeOH, iso- 
rOH, DuOIl, AmOlT, benzene, toluene, xylene, gas<ilinc 
id unsatd. compds. Methods for <lctg. all these in- 
rdients arc discussed and a .sy.steinatic procedure is 
cMnnmeiided. A. A. BiM'htliiigk 

Analysis with wedge spectra — its recent application to 
nc on a quantitative basis. Morris Slavin. Eng. 
fining J, 134, 5H9 IIK IVl.'l.'l) . — Application of the s|H*ctro- 
aph to (let. 4 metals in Zn, and in coiicd. ZnSO^ .solus, 
high purity Ls shown. The wedge-spectruni method is 
ore rapid than the old iiadhods beeaiis** outsidi* stand- 
ds are not used and but one exposure is required. 

W. II. Boynton 

Volumetric method for the determination of barium and 
P sulfates. J. C. Oiblin. Analyst 58, 7r)2 • 

lake some yellow stains on white filter paper by adding 
rops of u soln. contg. the Nu .salt of rhodizonie acid, 
itratc the sulfate soln. in the presence of aci<l with a dil. 
»1n of HuCU until a drop of the soln. gives a red color oti 
11 test paper. The results obtained by students in 
•sting the above procedure were gotid. W. T. H. 
Determination of iron . C . 'f . Bennett and N . K . Camp- 
ill. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmaool. 6 , 4:ifM2(19.’i.‘i).- 
'Iheial and other methods now in eominoii usi* are re- 
lewed and criticized. A new procedure is recoiniiiended 
Inch calls for a pndiinitiarv oxidation with KMn04 
illowed by reduction with SnCU and titration with Ks- 
1 (>7 with PhiNH as imlieulor. W. O H. 

lodometric and potassium permanganate determinations 
I lead in lead acetate. S. K. Sluibin and A. T, Trosh- 
luiiko. Khnu. Farm. Prom. 1933, l.*iS 9. — The .sample 
1 2.r» g.) IS shaken in a volumetric flask with 30''? AcOII, 
uide up to the murk with 30 ec. of 0,2 N K5Cr2()7 and 
(•O and after !«''> iniii« a filtered alicptot is taken, K1 and 
I Sn, are added and the liberated I is titrated with 
.'.lS>()v The KM11O4 method recoiniiiended is similar 
> tiuit ol r. S. P. IX and is less aeetirute than the umIo- 
lelne method. L. Nasarcvich 

Determination of manganese by the method of R. Long 
nd F. Kurz in connection with the determination of 
ilicon in cast iron A. Colti. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 934 
!*>.{.*,) -'file method depends upon the formation of 
n valent Mn by induct'd oxidation produced by the action 
f diehrotiiale and arseiiite in the presence of HF and 
Ll*n,. Treat 4 g. of sample with 50 ml. of 0 N HNO*, 
ijiiisler to a porcelain dish, add 8 -9 ml. of ccjiictl. H28O4 
nd evap. to fumes. Cool, dil. and filter olT SiO«. 'fo 
he filtrate add 10 cc. of 15% IIjOj soln., evap. to a sirup 
nil treat with said. NazSOy soln. until the ppt. that forms 
issdI ves very slowly . Add 5 cc . of coned . HF and HaPC) 4 , 
I 1.7. Add a slight cxcc.ss of 0.35 N KaCryO? (10 >: 
meeiilage of Mn + 5 ml.). Then add 5 cc. more of 
r'Ciiitc .soln. (16 g. AsaOg =■ 10 g. NaaCOs per 1.) than was 
I's-d of diehromate, add 3 drops of a phosphoiic acid soln. 
*1 diphenylamine and titrate with standard FeS(J 4 soln. 
<• •» grass-green color. W. T. II. 

Detejminatinn of molybdenum in alloy ateela, particu- 


larly in self -hardening steels, and the simultaneous 
determination of higher copper contents. W. Briiggc- 
niatiii. Cheni.-Ztg. 87, Sl>3 0(1933).- The methods of 

3 attacking various kinds of slc'cl arc de.siTil)ed and it is 
shown how best to ppt. CuS and M0S3 from the resulting 
soln. This ppt. can be dissolved in aqua regia and then 
the .soln. can be made aiimioniueal and the Cu titrated 
with KCN soln. In the filtrate the Mo can be detd. as 
PbMoC)4. Ilic entire analysis requires about 3 lirs. 

W. T. H. 

Determination of silicon in sea water, 'riiomas (L 
Thom|)sou and Hantld O. Hoiiltoii. hul. Eng. Chem., 

4 Anal. FA. 5, 417 1K(1933). 'I'lie effeet of *4 factors on the 
molybdate method tor detg. Si in sea water was studied. 
Meta- and ortho.silicates give equal colors. Variation of 
temp. iM'tween 7*’ and 25® did not change color intensity. 
The picric acid .standards contg. mold growth, or after 
aging for 29 tiioiilhs, compared well with those freshly 
prepd . Many notes on the u.se of the method are appended . 

H. W. Leahy 

Technical spectrum analysis in the steel plant labora- 
^ tory. W.Ocriaeh. Arch.Eisenhuttenw.7/^rjii 4(1933). 

In detg. Si in steel by spectrum analysis the selection of 
pro]K'r spectral lines is of utmovst importance. M. H. 

Direct determination of sodium in &e presence of large 
amounts of calcium, magnesium and ammonium. Tiiki- 
chi Noda. J, Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. binding 
<i35(19«T3). -Kahaiie's urunyl magnesium acetate method 
for detg. Na gave results accurately to when the 

5 chloride solus, wore diluted to conciis. of 0.1 g. Ca/cc., 

0.07 g. Mg/cc . and 0.04 g . N H4/CC . K . Kanimernieycr 

Determination of small quantities of bromine in the 
presence of large amounts of chlorine and iodine. S. H. 
Bertram. Bwchem. Z. 266, 417(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4200.— According to the directions given in the original 
paper, losses of 1% may occur which, however, can be 
prevented if during the second distil, there is added a little 
K1 dissolved in 3 ee. H2O + 2 drops of 4 N H8SO4 and 10 
7 drops of 1*’? starch soln. 'I'he .starch decreases the vola- 
tility of the L. S. Morgulis 

Determination of fluorine in insoluble fluorides. P. 
Urech. Chem.-Ztg. 86, 855 0(1933). — The gravimetric 
detn. of h* in itisol. minerals by the method of Berzelius- 
Kosc was .subjected to erit. study and the results were 
compared with those obtained by the titration method of 
Oreef. The latter method gave results which averaged 
3 0.7% higher than those obtained by the former method 
" and this is probably line to the sensitivity of the gravi- 
metric method to the coneii. of H W. T. II. 

An improved micro method of estimating iodine. M. 
Patnaik. Indian J. Med. Research 21, 237 48(1933).-- 
A inodiflcatioti of the Fellenburg-Newromb-Sankanin 
method eliminating the evolution of fumes and the pres- 
ence of reducing substances. Harry Kagle 

Determination of phosphorus in unalloyed steel, alloy 
9 steel and cast iron. Karl Swoboda. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 
938-41 ( lb, Tl). — 'I'he metluids as worked out in German 
industrial labs, arc described. No new procedure is 
mentioned. W. T. H. 

Elon and aodium sulfite as reducing uents in the colori- 
metric determination of phosphorus. G. van der Lingeii. 
Analyst 58, 765 (1(1933). — Na sulfite •+• hydroquinone 
have l)cen used as reducing agents in the colorimetric 
detn. of iiiorg. P in blood, plant ashes, etc. A 3.128% 
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soln. of flon (^-mcthylaminophenol sulfate) can hr wb- 
fltituted for the 1% aoln. of hydrociiiinone. The color 
develops in 20 min. at 20 .r>® and is clearer than when 
hydroqninone is used. Values ol)tain(*d by the hydro- 
quinone-sulfite and elon-snlfite methods are ^iven to 
show that the results are iiion accurate with the latter 
method. W. T. H. 

New method for the determination of elemental sulfur. 
NfK*l L. AIIi)orl Quart. J rharm. JUunmacoL 6, 4;U 
(HKlii). A new and rapid method is propost d which 
deiiends on conversion to thi(K\vanalt‘ bv the use of KCN 
and triethanolamine. 'I'he method is applu'able to iKith 
pptd. and siddiined S, to all official pharmaceutical 
prefins. and to S lo/eiiRes. The accurate detn of frc*e S 
liy this iiiethori is unalTect<‘d by the presence of sulfates. 

W. <). K. 

The most important color tests in metallurgical labora* 
tories equipped with the Leitz colorimeter. Otto Krofif 
Cheni.-Ztf> 57, S*!.'! r»( UKW). The optical linn of Leit/. in 
Wet/lar has recently placed a new colornncter on the 
market. With it accurale detns. ot C, Mu, Cj , Cu, Ti, V, 
Mo and S can lie made in much less time than is required 
by the usual methods. The methods of analysis, which 
are not new, are deserilx*d and the results (Mini pared with 
those obtained by the mote conventional methoejs 

W. T. H. 

Rational analysis of nickel plating salts. J. Maly. 
Cheui.~Zt%. 57, 82.‘f — A method is onllinetl lor 

detg. .sulfate, Ni, Mg, alkalies, Cl, NIl<i, eilrie acid. Hr 
BOx, HA> and iion-volatih* residue, which arc the c^iti- 
stituents likely to be pieseiit. W. T. II. 

Methods for the analysis of technical solvents. IV 
Color tests for trichloroethylene, carbon tetrachloride and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons of the aliphatic series 
Hans H. WoIkt. Chem.-Ztg. 57, s;i(i( wm) ; ef . (\ A . 27, ^ 
12fW>. -As reagents use* (A) a 2"^ solti. of a-naphthot in 
eyclohevaiiol, (B) cycleipentaiiol and (T) a soln. ot 
phenolphthalein in eyclohevanol. Of te‘ageiits A or B, 
take 2 ml., 1 drop of tlie ehlormate^d hydnK'arIxin and a 
small piece of pure NaOH. Boil alienit 2.*) se.*e\, pour into 
another tube and obse-rve the* <*oloi whe’ii ceild. Then adil 
an t‘qual vol. eif either ST/o HjSCb or glae'ial AcOH and 
shake after standing 1 iinii. h'or the test with C, first 
pn*p. a glycol bath by taking a 2(K»-cc. b.rlennieveT flask 
and placing aliout XO ml. of giye'ol and a few lioiling stone*s 
in it. Ihit a large test lube Ob y 2 cm.) in the flask and 
stispemd in this an ordinary te*st tube thnnigh which water 
is flowing so that this tube acts as a reflux e'oiidenseT. 
ldae*e 2 drops of the ehloniiatesl solvent iii the laigei tube, 

2 ml. of the reagent (’and 1 small pas-'e o! NaOH. Heat 
the glycol slowly to iKiiling and watch for any appearance 
of color. After heating cxaelly o min., pour olT the soln. 
into an ordinary test tube, add 1 ml. of glacial llOAc and 
a few glass beads. Shake well. The colors obtained with 
II) solvents and these 3 reagents are tabulated. V. 
Determination of chlorinated hydrocarbons and aromatic 
compounds in gasoline. Hans IT. Welier and hredenek 
Hatick. Ihid. 015 10.— Reci*ntly inixts. of ehloriiiut(*d 
hydrocarbons, benrene and gasoline have been recom- 
mended under various phantastic names for cleaning 
iiK'tals. Ill sneli niixts. the method of Marcusson, wdiieli 
depends upon nitration in the cold, is best suited for detg 
aromatie hydrcK'arlKins h'or detg. the chlorinated hvdro- 
carJiotis 2 methods have Ih'cti iimhI. A. -AftiT ih'tg, //, 
take 5 ml. of the mixt. and add 10 ml. of Hr ale., some 
MnOx or PbOj as rataly/ei and caustic alkali correspondiiig 
to the quantity ms'essary to combine stoicliiomctru*ally 
witli the Cl present and heat under a reflux eondensei . 
This dcdialogimization is best accomplished in a 250 '^fM) 
ml. Jena flask connected with a ground -glass fitting to 
an 8-bulb condenser, which has a little glass wixil in the 
bottom bulb. B.- Treat 5 nil. of the niixt. with 10 ml. 
of a 2% soln. of a-napbthol in cyclohexanol and heat 
under reflux condensation with the proper quantity of 
KaOH. After the sapon. has lieen accomplished by 
either of the above methods, free from solid residue by 
filtcrhiff. add water until 2 layers arc formed and, in case 


method A was used, add 2.5 vols. of 26% HCl. Remove 
the layer of liquicl and treat the upper layer with 2.5 vols. 
of 85% ITySOx, mix well and cool if necessary. Con&ue 
to agitate for 1 5 min. Allow to settle, draw off the lower 
layer of liquid and treat the upper layer with fuming 
HjS 04 conlg. 20% of anhydride, taking special precautions 
to avoid overheating. Finally det. the d. of the uppi^r 
layer of liquid, 'flic necessary precautions and method ot 
efitnpuling the results are explained. W. T. H . 

Determination of methanol and ethyl alcohol in mix- 
tures containing acetone and its homologs. Ronald W. 
Hoff and John M . Macoun A nalyst 58, 749-52(1933) . 

1 lace the sample coiitg. not more tlian 20 ml. of ale. in a 
500-ml. Kjelduhl flask and dil. with water to atxmt 1(K) nil. 
For each nil. of AcMe assumed to be present, add 1.5 g, 
of paraformaldehyde followed by 50 ml. of satd. NaCl soln. 
and 20 nil. of N NaOlI. Slowly bring to a lioil under a 
Liebig condenser of (Kkcm. or more. By this time tin 
reaction lictwcen the acetone and excess formaldehyde will 
lie complete. To the ju.st iMiiling mixt., add an excess of 
Fchling’.s soln. (usually 50 00 ml. is sufficient) through 
the top of the condenser and then cool the contents of tlie 
flask. Rinse down the condenses with a little water, 
remove thc' flask and slide down into it an open glass tube 
alKiut 15 cm. long which will facilitate gentle Ixiiling during 
the t'nsiiitig distn. Arrange the flask for distn. through a 
ftiam trap and a vtTl^'al condenser fitted with a .straight 
adapter. Colli ct the distillate in a l(K)-nil graduated 
11a.sk and det. the d. at the standard temp, 'rabies are 
given whicdi show the percentage ale. by vol. corresponding 
to pun* IttOH and McOH. Then by taking a 

n*fTacloincter reading the jiercentage of each ale. can be 
detd. W T. H. \ 

A new method of estimating o-toluidine. ShigozA 
Ueno and Haruo Sekigiiehi. /. Soc. Chem. Ind*, Japan 
36, vSiippl. binding (il3 15(1933).— The method is based 
upon the lowering of the m.-p. of ri-toliuline-HCl or -HBi 
by the and tw-isomers. Karl Kanimeniieyer 

The toxicological detection of barbital, phenobarbital 
and phanodom Josepli Peltzer. Chem,~Ztg. 57, Slti 
(1933).- Barbital (I), phenobarbital (11) and phanodorii 
(III) can be isolated from organs by digestion with 29%' 
CCljCO;!!, follovred by evapn. of the ext. and extn. with 
ether. Zwikkcr*s methods ( C. A. 26, 391)) were used on 
Ihe residue to identify the barbiturate and for its detn. 
I gives a stable blue Co-Ba (Mimplex even with excess 
Ba(01I)2-C1L()H soil!., II a blue changing to yellow with 
excess BaCOHl-^-CHaOII soln. and III a bine which dis- 
ajipears with an excess of Ba(()Il).»-CIl3()Il soln. 

!•:. W. Scott 

The formalin titration of proteins. 1). W. vSteuart. 
Analyst 58, 754 5(1933). — A disc*ussion of the ratio 
Iwtween total N and the vol. of 0.1 N NaOH used in the 
formol titration of 2,g. of com. grpitin, casein, albumin, 
peptone,* pepsin and pancrealin. W. T. 11. 

Set-ups of the Ostwald decade rheovStats for potentio- 
iiietric titrations (lirbacher) 1. 0,K-I)ibr(pnolH*nzoylein*- 
nrea and thi* const itiition of dinitrobeii/oyleneiirea |de 
lection of Na) (Sheibley, Turner) 10. 

Austin, R. G.: Aids to Qualitative Inorganic Analv**is 
I^nidon. Baillieie, Tindall & Cox. 204 pp. 3s. fid 

Radley, J. A., and Grant, Julius: Fluorescence Analysis 
ill Ultra-Violet Light, lamdoti: i^Tliapman & Hall, Ltd 
2^12 pp. 15s. Reviewed in J. Intern. Soc. Leather 
Trades Chem. 17. 704(1933). 

Smith, D. M.: Metallurgical Analysis by the Spectro- 
graph. British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Assoc., 
Research Monograph No. 2. London: The Assoc. 114 
pp. IDs. fid. 

Standard Methods of Analysis of Iron, Steel and Fcrm- 
AUoys. Sheffield: 'ITie United Steel Companies, Ltd , 
17 Westboumc Rd. 35 pp. 4s. 6d. Reviewed m 
Chem. Trade J. 93, 292(1933). 
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Reagant ^per lor glucose. Maur^ Fernand Masson. G. m. b. II. Fr. 750.319, Aug. 8 . 1933. K is detd. 

\*t, 750,358, Aug. 9, 1933. Paper is soaked in au alk. rapidly by pptn. of the K in the form of one of its salts 

I uprotaftaric soln. and dried. The intensity of color difficultly sol. iu waU'r; coned, solns. of the precipitant 
obtained after dipping in a liquid contg. glucose and which have previously been satd. or almost mi with ^he 

ilrying gives an estn. of the glucose content. K salt to be pptd are used. Thus, a solu. of NaClOi satd 

Determination of potaseium. Kali-Forschiings-AnslaU with KCIO 4 may be used. 

8-MINERALOGlCAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

KDOAK T. WlfkRKV AND J P SCIIAIR1CR 

Some new minerals. II. ^I'ngcmach. Coinpl, rend. by Fiicdricli llechl of Vienna (cf. T. d. 27, 21 11) showing 
1Q7, 1132-1(1933).- The new minerals are all nutimil Thtb 3.S(>''[ , r*OH 39.19'!; and PbA^ 4* 9-2f»Th -> ().(M 94 . 

: from Tierrn Amanlla, Chili. 'Hu y art anmrtiliie, Tlieit is so little Tli that if the factor 9.3() is used instead 
\jj(l.FCiOa.4SOa.lOIbO; lapparenltte, AI.C)i. 2 S<li.l 0 fl 2 (); of 0.23 there is no appreciable difTerence. If allowance is 
inuoglauctte, h\’203.4S0j.r>I1i04«Nau(l which made for Act D and Th IJ an age would be derived of 

IS a I hoiiibohedrul inodirieation of cocpinnbiU The j 13,(UM)log(l -f (Uj O — 2.37)/n **59)) « 3tKi niillion 
iisstallographic properties arc giviii, and tliosi' of eopw- veais. This granite is therefore akin to that Irom which 
pitc, qiieustedite and coquimbitc winch belotig to the I liUebrand analy/ed a sample of uraiiiiiite many years ago. 
^iiie group arc revised. 1*. vS. Roller A. W. Furliank 

Mineral deposits near the west fork of the Chulitna The conditions of formation of oolitic deposits as affected 
River, Alaska. Clyde P. Ross. U. S, Geol, Survey Bull, by movement of the terrestiaJ crust. J F. Aretid. 
840E, 289 3.32(1933). ^ K. II. Compt. rend. 107, 817 50(1933) -^The oolitic deposits 

Pure limestones of the Dordogne district. J. 15. N.I5. of the Briey basin, adjoimiig buxemburg, are com- 

Pnehe/. Rev. maleriatix construe Iwn trav. pubins 1033, post'd almost entirely of 2 maU'rials resulting trom cheni. 

.jn7 9, 340 3; cf. C. A. 27, 52S0. Several deposits arc 4 pptn.: (1) carlMimites of the alk. earths, and (2) of 

(liscusscd and their chem. coinpn*^ given. K. K. ferruginous character and including the niicellat grains of 

Graphite deposits near Poltavka. 1. I. Sobolev and V. eoiistitncnts made np of the tri- and polyvalent elements: 

s \eselovskil Mineral. Sutr*e S, No. 7, 15 51(1933).- hV, Al, Mn, Si, I*, V, As. Neither the eheni. eompn. of 

I he chem. and phys proiK'rties of Ihi' graphite and the the ppls. nor the amt . or nature of the constituents changed 

II salts «>f a geological survey are described. C. Klanc during the' geologUMl time n'quired fur a depeisit of 65 in. 

New views on the formation of coal and petroleum. 'Hie variutions in the* character of the iK'ds were due alone 

I* Niggli. Sihweiz. Veu Gas Wasserfeuh. Monah. Bull. to the change's which i*nsuc‘d in the proportions eif tin* 
13, 237 47(19.33).- A lecture on coal and eiil genesis ^ ('otistitue>nts pusLiit 111 the ane'U'iit Toureian (upper Lias) ' 
i< Mewing existing hypotlie.se^. It is iviiiited out that ^ Lake. 3'he various factors tending to change the charai*le»r 
•lilTire'Ht jiroeesses may fie responsible feir the formatiuii of ot the hvilrotiuiinul waters subsi'qiu'nlly arising are given, 
these, pi oelucts ill diffe'ie'iit leK'at ions. H. J. C. V, d. FI In gi'iieutl, the* ternigmous ppts. ineTe-nsed with the pu 

Investigation of resin occurrence in an early tertiary eit tlie motliLr hcpior, anel the calcureeius ones the reverse*, 
coal from southeast Borneo. I. Borneo coal. 11 H. It is evieU'nt that eailite fe»rniution is brought about liy 

Miilli'i-Ne'ugltick. Attgev'. Chem. 46, 731 .3(1933) mol laytis which cause, thremgh ve*rv slight changes in 

I he resin was sepd. irom the coal bv 2 ine'thods, se’ttling in coticii., sudden and quite exinsiderable e*hanges in surface 
ttiCl.soln anel selective extii. with ben/e lie*. lion le'O coal te'iision; the effect eif this is to cause the eKilitic deposit 
i «i pitch lignite with iiieliisuins of eoiiiferoiis fossil resin, o always to have approx, the same e*liaraeter, and to ri- 
le 11 re*fe*reiu'es. Karl KainnieTme*ye r si inlile in many ri*spects a living organism. A. W. 

Volcanic history of Glass Mountain, Northern California. Beekite in tertiary oil-bearing formations of southern 
t li.irle*s A Aiiekrsoii. Am, J. Sd. 26, 500(19.33). Ecuador. (Vo. Sheppard. Bull. Am. Assoe. Petroleum 

Die voleaiiie sequeiiee eif the regieiii is n e'niistructi'cl. On/. 17, 13H.S 91 ( 19.33) . Bee'kite is feiund along frac'tiire' 
I'* trograpliie and e'liein. analyse's of the principal rcH'ks planes eif nodular siliceous tnasse's. Silica has been 
IK given 'riie ALO* curve is at a max. at 49',', Si(b, 111 leached freiiii the* matrix in the vic'initv of the fracture 

iniitiast to 58'’; for the Lasse*ii Peak veileaiiirs. llie CaO planes and deposited on the latter. Alden II. Kinery 

(iir\i diops niiieh nieire lapidly in the leimu’r than the 
l.itle'i. In the Medicine Lake group, the* alk. iiielex (Si(k 

\ line at whieh Na/) RjO * CaO) is .58; al Lassi'ii Iyengar, P. Sampat: Ores and Their Rock Assex-iutes in 

IN ak It is 03.9. luirtJieT diffeience'^jlii'tween the 2 suitixs iVniusular India. Mysore Oi'eiL Dept., Bull. No. 13. 

Ill disi'ussi*d Aleleu H. ftiiiery Haiigaleire: CWt. Press. 13 pp. 1 rupee. 

Age of Fitchburg granite. Alfred C. Latie. Science 7S, Wernicke, Friedrich: Die piimare h rzverteilung atif 
■1 >51 1933). -Microaiiaivsisof a .30 nig. samplcof uraiiinite, den Frzlagerstattcn und ihre geulogisehen Ursachen. 
i'td from granite trull I the Fitchburg quurrii's, was made Halle (Saale): W. Knapp. 173 pp. 


9 METALI.URGY AND ME TALLCXiRAPHY 


D J. DRMOKLSl, (iSCAR V IlARTiFR AND KICHARD RIMRACH 

A quarter century of metallurgical progress. Walter of the enurgitc and tetralicdrite groups wi're observed, to- 

Ilham. Caw. Client. Met. 17, 210 12, 2:il-2, 234, 235 gether with nuilybdeiiito. The latter inav prove valuable 

'bD'O. hngtnrettng 136, 72.5 8; ef. C. A. 27, .5281.- A as a liv-piodiict. 'Phe following iiiitierals were recorded: 
K\iow W, H. Ilovntcm “siHixite,** niolybdenite, pyrite, chalcopyrite, boriiite, 

Standards and specifications for metals and metal ' eovellitv, "gray Cii" and sphalerite. **Silicate*’ covered 
products. Anon. (J. Bur. Standards, Miscellaneous all the tilanslucent gang initierals. Ideiitincatioii of each 
/'///» No. 120, 13.59 pp.( 1933). 15. J. C, iiiincral by microscopic exaiiin. is explained. W. H. B. 

Unusual minerals in flotation products at Cananea mill The concentration of metals in the circulating load and 
studied quantitatively by the microscope. A. M. Gaiidin. their recovery. W. H. Donoghue. Can. Mining J. 54, 
' «i; Mining J. 134, .52.3-7(1933) .—A nesr ore Inxly 470 1(19.33).- -A brief review of recent practice at the 

ixinsiderable covcllite has lieen developed at the Central Manitoba mill. It appears that if the ton value 

piopiTty of the Cananea Consolidated Copper (2o. In of the circulating loi;^ in Au metallurgy is hold down to 

^ludvinjg the floatability of this Cu niitieraL other niinerals uot more than 3 times the ton value of the mill head.s cor- 
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tain phatitoms of the art may fade away. It may tie 1 
accomplished by amalgamation or other treatment of the 
classifier sand. With the removal of all Au possililc from 
thoa'irciilating load it seems reasonatile to expect a shorten- 
ing up of Au mill circuits and lower cost in operation and 
less trouble. Work on the circulating load constitutes an 
advance step in Au metallurgy, and of Ag, if it is in the 
native state. W. H. Boynton 

Production of vanadium pig iron by slag reduction. ^ 

V. K. Sokovmii Ahtnlturg 8, No KniKW). - * 

Bessi'iner and opcn-henrth slags contg 7 V were 

reduced by C in an «lct. tiiniai'i*; df the V in a 

l<V-Cr-V alloy couIr. up to 14''# V was recovered. The 
oxides are reduced troni tin slag in the older he-V-Cr-Mii. 
The proiess is easy and rapid H. W Kathmann 

Blast-furnace operations with peat fuel. N. Chizhev 
skif, A. h'anbnlov, A. Vavihiv and V. Slimelov. Sial 3, 
No. 4 5, l.t li!2( Air-dried peat eontg. 17 27/# 3 
IL>()aiid 1.7) <).()''#' ash was used to produce a ‘T.V'# Si pig 
iron with a fieat to pig ratio ol .‘^.7> 4 Compii of the top 
gases was CO, IB, CO 2B :?l. H. B 10 and Cib 2 :i''; . 
Tin* use of pi at is considered eeoiioniieullv possible. 

II. W. kathinami 

Melting in the cupola furnace. O Jtani. fan- 

derir wodcTHf 27, 21)1 7i( 11)2.')) The general principles of 
melting in a eupola furnace are described. 'I'hc different 
stages of the melting process and influence of coke, ash ^ 
content, sire of cupola and wind piessure are discussed. 

M. II. 

Sulfur in cupola practice. 1 Triionov. Gie\serei 20, 
4D7 5(10(11)2.')) Pig he absorbs S in the cupola only 
when molten, and only from combustible S cointids 
CaS reacts with PeO, but not with Fe, to form FeS when 
>the atm, is oxidizing and nisnflieietit CaO is present 

Curtis 1.. Wilson ^ 

The present status of some important corrosion prob- 
lems. H. van del Veen. Het Gas S3, 4.27 44(19.22) 

A review. B. J. C van der Iloeven 

The dependence of corrosion velocity of copper upon 
the thermal and mechanical pretreatment of the copper 
Dll Bois. Oherflaihentech. 10, 2.'S.'i(19.'{.')) -Preliminaiy 
results show that eorro.sioii of Cu is inflneiKed by tin 
urrangenient of the crystallites, but there is a ilifferenci 
between refined and electrolytic Cu, and also lietwieii 6 
hard and soft electrolytic Cii. X-rav tests revealed that 
soft -annealed material has an orientated ervstallite ai 
rangement, hard material an iinniientaled. lileetrolytie 
Cn showed a lower resistance* against II.SO^ than refined 
Cu. Rolling produces difTcreiices m the crystallite ar- 
raiigeineiit and therefore diflereiit coirosioii resistance. 

It is ])roposed to use as a definition of the intensity of an 
attack by acid on a material not the pereentage loss in ^ 
weight but the tune reiiuired for conoding away 1 mm 
thickness from the surface of the material by the corrcKling 
agent, and also to slate previous thermal and mech 
treatment of the material. M. IlartiMiheiiii 

Metals and condensed milk (Thompson, rf <i/.) 12. 
'I'heory of passivity. XIX. Slructuie of natural layers 
of Fe oxide in rusting piocesses (Muller, Machu) 2. App 
for heating or cooling h'c on (Oer. pat. ri7S,().'52) 1. Pv- 0 
rometer for use with nmlti ii metals (U. S. pal. l,9.’)(i,140) 1 

Cazaud, R.; Metallurgii* Agenda Duiiod 1922 Pans. 
Dunod. .*)7i4 pp. 20. Reviewed in Metals & Alloys 
4 , MA 241(1922). 

lyi‘ad — The Mineral liidiistry of 11 k British Junpiri* 
and Foreign Countries 2ii<l cd. Issued liy liti|K*rial 
Inst. Umdoii: H. M. Stationery Office. 27>2 np. 4s. 
Reviewed ill Jnd. Rug. Chem.2S, 1 Of *1.2(1922). • ^ 

Working up ores. ‘*KkoC' Krz- ti. Kohle-Flotation 
O. in. b. H. (W. Schafer, inventor), (ier. .57S,819, 
June* 17, P.)22. In working up non-sulfidic ores and 
minerals by flotation, r.'sin acids and oils resulting from 
the extn. prin'esse.s of sulfite and sulfoie wood pulp are usetl 
as flotation agents. 


TMatment of lead orea. Paul Oamichon (Robert 
Toumairc, inventor). Ger. 587,001, Oct. 28, 193*3. 
This corresponds to Kr. 712,528 (6\ A. 26, 1560), but 
gives addnl. details. 

Disintegration of beryllium ores, eapedally silicates 
Beryllium Development Corporation. Ger. 677,629. 
June 2, 19;i2. Sec Brit. .'174, 70.5 ( C. X . 27, 4(K28). 

Disintegrating pyrite ores with sulfonic acid. Inter- 
national Milling-Trust. Ger. 678,967, June 19, 192.') 
The ore is powdcied, mixed with twice its mol. wt, of H, 
SO4 and heated for some time to the b. p. of the acid 
App. is desiTilwd. 

Reducing metal oxides. SoeietA italiana per le Indus 
trie tninerarie e chimiche. Ger. .579,949, July 2, 1922 
App. for reducing metal oxides by hditing them to 400 
700° in heavy hydrocarlion vapor is described. 

Recovering noble metals. Deiitsi'he Gold- und Silbei 
Sc4ieidean stall vonn. Jf^cwssler. Ger. .587,002, Oct. 28, 
19.*)2. Ill the known process in which waste alloys, etc , 
contg. noble metals and base metals are successively fused, 
eomminiitefi, nxidi/ed and treated with 11x804 to c\l 
base metals, the oxidation and extn. are facilitated h\ 
adding .') U)% of vS or a reagent Yielding S to the alloy 
lM‘fore or during the oxidation. 

Apparatus suitable for the separation of gold from 
beach sand, etc., by centrifugal action. Oatmer B. Ckr- 
moiid. IT. S. 1,0.26,120, Nov. 21. Structural and incch 

features. 

Zinc metallurgy. Charles R. Kii/ell (to United VeiiU 
Copper Co.). U S. l,92(i,092, Nov. 21. A carbonai'c- 
011s reducing agent is inji cted by means of steam into a 
molten bath eontg. a Zn coinpd. such as a mat or slag to 
reduce the Zn eoinpci and vaporize inetallie Zn (an excels 
of the rechieiiig agent being us<*d), and air is introduci^l 
into the app. usi*d above the surface of the bath to ovidi/i 
the excess r(*diicing agent and Zn vapor and form a fmiM 
contg ZnO and getierali heat for maintaining the liath in 
molten iMindition. 22u fume is collected. App. \-> 
descrilH'd. 

Apparatus for continuous distillation and filtration of 
magnesium. ( )i sti 1 n leliitch Amerikanisc'lii' Mugiii'sit A 
G. Fr. 7.50,lcS,2, Atig .5, 1922. 

Blast furnaces. Vereinigte vStahlwx'rki* A.-G I'l 
7.52,026, Sc*pt. 1.5, 1922. Obturator for the hot an 1011- 
duits IS di*si.*ril)i*d 

Blast-furnace charging top. Charles (). Barks. I vS 
1,9;)6,.27U Nov. 21. 

Tilting forehearth for cupola furnaces, h'nerlruh 
vSihmke. (Vr. .578,927, June 22, 19;{2. 

Furnace for heating copper billets Henry M. Roll 
(to Westirn Flee. Co ). U. vS. 1,9.26,199, Nov. 21 A 
skid rail contacting with the billi'ts is formed of an all(i\ 
of Cr 1 and Fe 2 parts. 

Continuous furnace for heating sheet metal, etc 
Akl.-Gi-^ Brown, Hoveri it Cie. Gii. i58«l,712. Sept. 25, 
1922. Addn. to .580,142 ((\ A. 27. 4761). 

Apparatus for heat-treating and cooling metals . SeliliM 
maim A.-G. Fr. 7,51,942. Sept. 12, 1922. 

Furnace for recovering copper wire qnd lead from 
cables. J A. Topf & Sohne. Gc*r. .587,149, Oet. 21, 
192.2. 

Device for cooling Siemens-Martin and similar fur- 
naces f)i*stcrreichiseh -Alpine Montangesellschaft (hriist 
Witting, inventor). Ckt. .578,72.5, June 16, 19.22. 

Suction box for Dwight-Lloyd apparatus. Blei- und 
Silberhntte Braiilmch G. in. b. II. and Paul Wefelschiid 
Oer. .578,874, June 20. 19;)2. 

Stripper for Dwight-Lloyd sintering apparatus. 
iiiid Silberhntte Braiiliarh G. m. b. H. and Paul Wefil 
si'heid. Ger. .578,968, June 20, *1923. 

Distilling metals. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-(> 
Kr. 7.50,251 , Aug. 8, 1923. Metals such as Zn and Cd arc 
distd. from one or more muffles mounted in a rotatinK 
tubular furnace and turning with it. The sepn. of tin 
metal vapors and the solid materials is carried out at MU'h 
a temp, that a condensation of the vapors on the various 
parts of the charge is avoided . The residues arc evacuated 
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1 )y Uteral tul)es paswng through the wall of the furuact 
while the material is charged and the vapors are ivacu* 
lUd along the axis of the furnace 
Apparatus for iUtermg molten metals hortuuc Roland 
1 r 7^)0g209g Aug 8, m3 

Polymetals Soc Krd A^agntr hr 750,102, Aug S, 

1 ) n In uniting sheets of different metals by hydraulic 
pressure, the metal forming the bast, e g , Cu, and (or) 
tilt lovcring metal, e g An, is alloyed with a light tm tal 
IK li as A1 or Be which lowi rs the sp gr 
Cold-drawing metals Kuwll hranks (to I lectro 
Mitillurgieal Co) U b 1,012,454, (Xt *11 Mital to 
Ik drawn such as a ferrous alk>y is coated with a vehicle 
mil as a bron/iiig liquid contg scale like particles of At 
the coating is hardniecl into a tough adherent film, and the 
until IS thin drawn through a die U C A 28, 8S 
Case-hardenmg ferrous metiis by nitndmg John J 
I ^aii (to I Icctro Metallurgical ^o ) 1] S 1,010,204 

N(A 21 NHt IS brought into contact with the surface 
h itid to nitriduig temp while there is closely placed 
idliccnt the surface a metal sueh as Cu, brass, Al, bi, Cr 
\ Mo Ji or Mil, which may be in the foini of a gauze 
VI ripping and which serves to aeceleritc the nitnding 
Articles such as cuttmg tools comprising tantalum 
carbide 1 loyd C Kelley (to C*ciicral I lee Co ) IT S 

I Hi, IT), Non 21 A hard, tough, sintered coiiipn 
insists of la carbide together with a binder miking up 

I I Hint { 2 )' r of the compn ind consisting sulistintiallv of 
\\ with a smaller proportion of Co 

Cutting and grmdmg tools Paul Hopf I S 
IS Nov 21 I or securing granular grinding mate rill 
mil 4s dinnond carbide or silica to a sutilMirt of haid 
1 t il such as iron or steel, the support is coated with soft 

II I til the grinding in etc ml is pressed into this centnig 
ind the tool thus olDtiiiied is cojted with *1 h ird, eorrosion 
1 SI ting metal 

Apparatus for manufacture of rolled strips of metal 
Williid Sskes 1 S ItMb.in, Nov 21 Mtch 
I ituies 

Apparatus for pickling steel sheets etc (aorge U 
R Killer I S 1,015,7S} Nov 21 Mich and st rue 
till il te itures 

Apparatus for annealing tools He in rich Koppers A 
( (t r 5H2,')5C Aug 17, 

Pms for artificial teeth 1 lederie k M lule n (to Bake r \ 
t IS 1,^) >(),!{{ Nov 21 lexithpins ire formed 
f 1 ( III such as JSii hsving i plurality of coating layers of 
Idle rent eorreision resisting precious nutils such is an 

I I I layei of \ii and in inner liyer of in alloy of Pd with 
\ii e r Ag 

Wire drawing die with a nib of tungsten carbide 
M )i I IS Simons I S 1,M'5,821, Nov 21 Stnictunl 
1 t ills 

Connector for electnc wires Orson W Breni/er (2V 
t Andrew \ (.rouffc) I S 1 «Hb,18'), Now 21 A 
t liilir c omit e tor is forinid of Cu with in inner wall 
in ving a Irangibh eo itiiig of uneven thie km ss formed of 
il irder metal resistant to eorrosuin such as a Ni-Cr alloy 
Nitnfymg iron I ned Krupp A G (Adolf I ry, in 
\ lit if) Ger 57Q,M()S, July 1, PHI Je alloys are 

I irdeiied by treatment with N first at a temp below the 

III tic transformation temp and then at higher temps 

Device for makmg blocks from spongy iron C A 

I I like 1 berg Ger ')7S,7M5, June 17, \W 

Steel Otsterreiehische behinidtstahlwcrkc A G (Ico 
Kliigir inventor) Austrian 114,822, (Xt 10, lOH 
11 it lesisl lilt steil eontaiiis C 0 5 2, Cr 20 2'>, Al up to 2, 
> np to 2, and Cu I V (, the remauuUr bi mg 1 c 
Steel Deutsche I ddst ihlwc rke A C» Ger 578,915 
1 IK l‘), l*Ht A steel alloy contains J 1 5^r C, 2 8^, 

1 Cr, 0 6^( V and up to 20Vf Co 
Steel Stahlwerke Rcxhling-Biiderus A Cj and Al 
fi 1 Kiopf Ger 578,940, June 20. 19H High-speed 
t 1 consists of C 0 8, Cr 4 0, W II 22, Mo 0 5 1 0, V 
“M «■ and Ta up to 5% 

Steel Vereinigte Stuhlwirkt A -G hr 752, 20H, 

yj, 1922 Steel IS given a surface resistant to wear 


1 and a eon of high tenacity by earbumruig a soft steel 
contg Mu Ob-OH^^ until the surface has the eutectoid 
eompn corresponding to the above Mn eontent, and afti r 
ward submitting the sheet for a short time to a he 4 ,tiiig 
just above the tquil pt of the starting metal and cooling in 
calm air The steel may contain Si 0 15 0 8, Ni up to I 
and Cu up to 1 5(Jf hr 752,209 Whi el runs arc in idt 
from a eutcetoid steel of pure laindlar perhtic texture, 

2 contg elements generating double carbides m amt such 

that the eontent of C is he low 0 9^ f , and contg prefcrablv 
Si 0 15 0 KG , the steel being allu d with Ni or C u or both, 
e g , Ni 0 7 ind Cu 1 5G Ir 752,210 A cutcctoid 
steel contg elenuiits gene riling double carbides, pirtuu 
Urly Mn, in jints such Ihit the C eontent is below 0 9G 
while prisirvmg tin limellir perhtic structure, is eon- 
foriiud bv hi at mg to Ik low S50 1 he eoiifonnation iiiav 

Ih earned out in 2 phases, the 1st to above 950®, thi 2iid 

3 to 1 m low 850“ with ciMiling bclwccii 1 1 752,21 1 Steel 
alloys an made in a lusu Siemens Martin furnace bv 
leldiiig to thi slig till illoviiig I hull iits e g , Cl, Mo, \ , 
II, W , C u oi Ni in the form of their eheni eonipds ,eg, 
the IT ores, and they an e\td from tin slig by leduetion 
at the same tiim is thi Mn of thi chitge, i high temp 
4iid i high bisieitv of the sUg in use d I he dements pass 
into the bith of steel 

^ Hardenmg high speed steel Joseph SdiuUm IT S 
1,911741 Nov 14 lot hardening an irtide made of 
high speed steel of uniform eompn , i thin adherent plat 
mg of Cr IS elec t rode positid on a selected poitum of the 
irtiele while leaving the reniainitig poition of the article 
free from the plating the irtide is then heated to a tt mp 
alxivi the erit temp to effect inirvstn of the steel, then 
queue tied to effect a gener-il hardening throughout the 
entire mass without substantial change m eompn except ^ 
s uiifiirm ith the Cr pitting where i thin underlying rda- 
tivdv soft low C Cl alloy I ever is formed 
Tempermg steel Deutsche Pe ktmgese Use halt ni b H 
Ir 7H2»1 (Xt 12, 19>3 Solns contg peelii sub 
static e s IS wc 11 as gum irabu and glucose , art used for 
leiiiiKiing steel and like alloys to retard the lowftmg of 
the temp 

Stainless steel J hos 1 irth A Sons I tc! Gi i 577,- 
52t, June J. 19H See Brit Ub,^)4(( A 24, lbl2) 

^ ^ftening cobalt alloy steel Clifford A Niekle (to 
General 1 lee Co) US 1 ,9 lh,4(Mi, Nov 21 Co alloy 
steel IS sufteiKcl to render it easily machinable by beating 
to ilumt 8(K) HiO® and c]Uiekly rexiling 

Alummtun and its alloys Hdumin 1 eiehtmetall CV m 
b II Ir 752,127, Sept Ih, 19 H J’artieularly dense 
e islmgs of Al and its illnys cap ible of taking a high polish 
are nude by fusing the metal, iddiiig a niixt of cryolite 
7 end fiui>rs}>ir (4 1) md in amt sufficient to form a fluid 
film on the metal, mil introducing into the bath K atiti- 
iiioniiie or KaO or a niixt ol the 2 

(Chromium, etc Heraeus \ icuumsehmel/i A -G and 
Wilhelm Rohn Ir 42,b41, Aug 21, 19 H Addn to 
710, 71S (( A 27, 2f)2) IlydriRarlmns, such as CeHn, 
bcn/inc, CIl 4 » natural gas or coal gas, are added to the H 
used in the icdiietion process of hr 710,718, and in aint 
sueh that the final product eontams practically no C 
® The II used may be less pure than m the former prexess 
Black copper SiKitte gen^ralc m^tallurgique de Ho- 
ookeii Ger 57S,b71, June lb, 19H Ii ii pun black Cu, 

especially that contg metals of the I c group, is subiected 
to i preliniiiury refining process by fusing it with a slag 
euiitg Cut), in a shaft furnace 
Alloys W C Heraeus G in b H GXr 578, b76, 
June lb, 19 H The meeh properties of Ft alloys contg 
9 up to yi' f Rh, Ni, Fc , Cr, Ta or W, or of Au alloys contg 
5 25G Ft and 10* r Rli, are improved by heating to over 
700®, chilling, and hardenmg at 4(K)® Cl C A 27, 

Alloys American Smelting & Refining Co hr 42,- 
704, Sept 14, 1933 Addn to 711.550 (C A 26, 1671) 
An alk earth metal carbide* i<t added to a fused metal 
cove red with an aporopnate layer of slag and the bath is 
agitated to submit tnc particles of the carbide altematcl> 
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and constantly to the purifying and solvent action of the 
slag and of the molten metal, 'flu* carbide is in the form 
of ‘•peas.” ITie U'tnp. is 

Alloys. Imperial Chemical Industries I.td. l<r. 

(KlAy C)ct. 5, Alloys contg. Zn iif) to *17, Ni at least 2, 
A1 at lc*ast and Cu thef rest an- hardened by heating 
to ccNdifig rapidly and reheating to .‘9X1 tMKl®. 

Hard alloys, haiisteel Products Co. Inc. Fr. 7r>2,(»49, 
Si*pt. ib, 19.*1*1. A hard alloy contains a carbide of a hard 
and refractory metal of the Trth group, a metal of the fith 
group, and one or more metals of the Fe group, r. g., 'Pa 
carliide fib, W or Mo 9 and Ni 11 ■ Cf . C, A . 27, .‘II S7. 

Working aluminum alloys Alunnniuin Ltd Fr. 
7.*)b,4«0, Aug. II. lira. Sic Hrit. ;i9.'i,27;i (T. A, 28, 
91"). 

Magnetic alloys. Sninens K' Ilulske A.-(* (bran/ 
Noll, inventor). Oer. May 11, 19.‘I.*L The 

magnetic pro|K‘rties of b'c alloys contg. Ni or Si are im- 
proved by coating the alloy with Na*Si()x or KaSitb and 
heating 

Shaped articles from carbide alloys, b'ried. Knipp A - 
(f (Hermann Voigtlander and Otto Kaiifels, inventors), 
(hr. r*fi7.1 17, f)ct. .30, 19.3.3. See V. S. I .fi9r»,9.^)() (C. A. 
27, 1M1.^>). 

Alkaline earth metal alloys of aluminum, (histaf N. 
KirselMim (to Calloy I Ad ). T. S. 1 ,9.3r>,21.'), Nov. 14 
vSee b'r . 749,, 340 ( T. /1 . 27, .'i7 ID. 

Aluminum -magnesium alloys. Robert S. Archer (to 
Aluiiiintttn Co. of America). XL S. 1,9.3.5,908, Nov. 21. 
Corrosioii-re^istant alloys contain Al together with Mg .5 
KF'r and a Si-phis-Fi content of alMiut 0..3 1 .O^'o (with at 
least nlvmt as much Si as of Fe). 

Brass alloy. Vircinigte dentsche Metallwcrke A.-C 
dChT. .582, M2, Aug. 23, 193.3. Addn. to 1.51), .342. Brass 
for bearings contg. .54- .59* J Cu contains also 9 of Al 
plus Ni, the amt. of Ni Ixnng aliout doiibli that of Al 
'riuis, an alloy may contain 57-fi9*’/J Cu, .33.49''J, /ii, 
2.22'^' Fb, 4.17% Ni and 2.29% Al. 

Copper alloys. Siemens & Ilalskc A.-(«. ((hinther 

H. insel and Karl Dorsrh, inventors). Ck*i .578,97.5, 
June 19, 19.‘1.3. Cu alloys contg. As, Sb or Hi arc worked 
up by vigorously stirring the powd. alloys with and solus, 
of CtiCl or CuCb, renioviiig the unchanged alloy, neiitnd- 
i/.ing the acid remaining in the lye and removing the Cu bv 
usual methods. App. layout is indicated. 

Copper alloys containing silicon and manganese 
Herbert C. Jennison (to Amerieaii Brass Co.), r S 

I , 939,.397, Nov. 21 . Alloys which have good strength and 
workability are formed of Cn together with Si 0.1-2 .5 ami 
Mn 0.01-0.4%. Cf. C. A . 27, 479K. 

Copper-tin alloys. Johann Kafowi and Bruno Sachs. 
Of-r r»81,.507, July 28, 19;i.3. vSi-e Fr. 720,087 ((’ .1. 26. 
3772). 

Copper-tin alloys. Bnmo Sachs and Johann Kaiowt. 
Cn-r. .582,8.58, Aug. 24. 19.3.3. Addn. to .581, .507 (pre- 
ceding abstr.). Alloys of Cu and Sn are prevented from 
becoming brittle by heating to 820 970%, cooling slowly 
to 49.5 .52.5“, keeping at these temps, for several lirs. and 
finally chilling to room t(*mp. 

Ferro-boron. I. O. Farlienind. A.-O. Fr. 7.52,2.51, 
Sept. 20, 1933. b'erro-l Miron is obtained as a regulus by 
causing a mixt. of Ixiracite and Fc oxiilc, <•. g., magnetite, 
to enter into ulumino-thcrniic n action with an alloy of A I 
and Mg, in the presence of an oxidizing agent such as 
KCIO,. 

Alloy of cast iron. The Mond Nickel Co. Ltd. Ckr. 
.577,92.3, June 7, 19.3.3. Sec Brit. 279,414 (C. A. 22, 
2736). 

Iron-cliromium-molybdenum-carbon alloy. Hck'scIi- 
Kdln Neuesst'n A.-O. fur Bergliau und Hnltentt trieb. 
Fr. 7.50,197, Aug. .5, 193.3. A rustless alloy iniitams Cr 
16-22, Mo 1-3, C 0.1% and FV the rest. 

Heat-treating magnesium alloys containing manganese. 
John A. Gann and I^o B. Grant (to Dow CTieniieal Co.), 
n. S. 1 ,939, .5.50, Nov. 21 . Mg alloys such as those' contg. 
over 0.5% Mn in srdid solii. are subjected to heat treat- 
ment at 2.50 -6(X)®, in order to raise tfheir yield iMiint and 
Brincll liardness. 


Alloys of palladium, copper end ailyer. Hdmund M. 
Wise (to International Nickel Co.). U. S. 1>635«897, 
Nov. 21. Alloys which are suitable for dental uses, as 
elec, conductors, etc., contain Pd 25-98, Cu 1-50 and Ag 
1 % or more and are substantially free from Fe or other 
metals whicli would impair the ductility of the alloy. 
Cf. C. A 27, 4210. 

Non-tamishing alloys containing ailver and indium, etc. 
Wm. S. Murray and Daniel Gray (to Oneida Community, 
Ltd.), r. S. 1,934,730, Nov. 14. Alloys such as those 
contg. Ag together with In have their colors modified by 
the addn. also of a smaller pniportion of An, Pd, Cd or Cu. 

Rust prevention. Chcniieprodukte (V. in. b. It. Ger. 
.578,.520, June 14, 193.*L Welded joints on F‘e tubes are 
protecU'd against rusting by a imste iftmtg. petrolatum, 
pvroparaifiiis, protoparufilns, KyCrsOr* Na 3 P 04 and iso- 
cliolesterol. 

Protecting metals. 1^. G. F'arbenind. A. -CL (Bduard 
Tschutikur, Albert Klaniroth and Hans Ahrens, inven- 
tors). (h'r. 579,95.5, July 3, 1933. Metals are protected 
against corrosion by non-oxidizing acids by adding aralkyl 
.sulfides or iMilysiilfides to solns. of the acids. Thus, ben- 
zyl sulfide is added to H 2 SO 4 . 

Protecting lead. Compagnie g6n6rale d'6lec'tricile 
Fr. 42,799, Oct. 10, 1933. Addn. to 719,148 iC, A. 26, 
1892). Pb IS .sulfuri/ed by the application of a greasi' 
contg. S or S denvs. Resin or resin oil may be added to 
the grease ^ 

Silver plating Alfilioiisc ToJiarant. Fr. 7.50,479, 
Aug. 11, 19.33. Cu and Fe are silvered without external 
current in a lit|nid cxnnposed of 2 solus. A and B niixi (1 
together. A is obtained by dissolving NaxSyOi in wate^ 
and adding AgHr. B is obtained by adding a said, sohii 
of Pt chloride to water and then adding red K chroma ti ‘ 
Dccoiiipii. of the final solii. by light is prevented by uildtug 
.1 little Ag blue called Borel. 

Apparatus for coating objpets by immersion in fused 
metal baths. Albin Bohacek. Ger. 582,892, Aug. 24. 
19;i3. 

Coating aluminum alloys Vereinigte Ahimiiiiuin- 
Werkc A.-CL (ier. .587,2.57, Nov. 1, 1933. In protect 
mg Al alloys from coitosion by coating them with Al oi 
other Al alloys, a very thin layer of Pb, Cd or Sn or their 
alloys IS interposed between the alloy and the coating 
Difliision of alloy cointionents into the coating during tlu 
tciiiiKTiiig of the alloy is thus prevented. 

Aluminum surfaces. Aliiininuni Colors Inc. FT. 7.59,- 
.391 , Aug. 9, 193.3. Surfaces ol Al or Al alloys are covered 
with a layer of oxide which is treated by a metal compd 
and an oxidizing agent in the dissolved state to produce a 
metal oxidi* of a eliaraetiTistie color in the said layer. 

Corrosion-resistant coatings on aluminiim and its 
alloys. Alexander Jenny und Nikolai BiidilofT (to 
Siemens it Halske A.-G.). IJ. S. 1,9.39,0.58, Nov. 21 
Artieles Al ot its alhiys are immeiri'd in a satd. soln of 
eliromic acid and an a. c. is passed between the artichs 
through the* solii. 

Coating iron with zinc. Carl Wallrnann and Wilhelm 
Radeker. (»cr. .587,199, Get. 30, 1933. F'e is dipped into 
fused Zn contg. a little Cr. * 

Apparatus for galvanizing articles such as pipe lengths. 
John W. FTec* (to Jones and Luiighlin Steel Corp ). 
r S. 1 ,9.3.5,087, Nov. 14. Structural and inech. features. 

Apparatus for galvanizing iron or steel wire , etc . J uhan 
L. Sc'hueler. U S. 1,039,487, Nov. 21. An adjustable 
devici is provided for regulating the amt. of molten coating 
remaitiiug cm the material and flaine-tri*atiiig is provided 
for iiiiifonnly distributing the coating material. 

Phosphates of alkylolamine compounds. Herbert O 
Albrecht (to FL 1. dii Pont dc Nimonrs & Co.). U. vS. 

1 ,939,5.3.3, Nov. 21 . A cnnipn. suitable for coating metah 
Ut prevent rusting and which is .sol. in hydrocarixin solvents 
conipris«*s a reaction product of an acid of P such as HjP 04 
with an I'ster consisting of the reaction product of an 
alkylolamine* such as triethanolamine and a fatty acid, 
fatty oil or natural resin acid. Various examples and 
incxlifications are descrilied. 

Welding electrode. Alfred C. Castle (to A. M. Pastlc 
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& Co.)» U. S. Nov. 21. A ferrous metal 1 La Soudure clc*ctrique autogeue^ Soc. anon.). IJ. S. 

wfUling rod is provided with an inner coating formed 1,93(1,010, Nov. 21. A saline mixt. such as one conipris- 

m;iinly of silica together with carlwii and a binder such us ing alk. chlorides is treated with an acid such as lltSiFe 

••ftrrotilc*' or Na silicate and with an outer coating com- and after adding a compd. of a metal of the Ce group such 

ptising finely divided carlMWi, MnO^, Na 2 CO« and CaCO^. as Cc(S() 4 )i the mass is peptized with a basic pepti/ing 

I S. 1,9'*W,349 relates to a welding rod coating compn. agent such as KOH. Cf. C. A. 27, 2669. 

{1 imprising a major proportion of CaCOs, together with Joining (Uificultly solderable metals. Miner M. Austin 
/iiO, Iwax and quantities of NasPOi and inagnCvSiu which (to hnnsleel Products Co.). U. S. 1,936,222, Nov. 21 . 

together arc not greater than the amount of the borax. ^ K '1 a double fluoride is used as a flux in joining metals such 
Welding flu* compositions. Perdiuan<l de Pape (to as Ta, Cb or W with other metals. 


10 -ORGANIC CIIEMIS'IRY 


CIIAS. A ROUIllTR ANI> CLARLNCIt J WI*ST 


Pyrolysis of hydrocarbons. « Further studies on the 
butanes. Charles I), llurd and Forrest D. Ptlgiiin. 
/ Jm. Chem. .Sot. 55, 4902 7(19;M); cf. C\ A. 24, 6.1. 
l'\I)ts. with the butanes deiiioustrate that similar results 
nm\ be expected in tubes of widely varying si/.es if a const, 
uuitact time is luaiiiiaincd in 11 k various tubes. The 
iiivirse relationship between temp, ami eontaet Ihiit is 
pointed out. lieeonipii. of CiHio <ir iso-CilTig in Fe or Ni 
tiilns at (iOO” pursued practKally the same course as that 
ohsirved iti (piartz tiiliis; Monel, however, exerted a 
Mgiiroui catalytic action at this lein]i llic change was 
Itigilv otic into C and II. The fa 1 that no iso-CJlg is 
foiiiud duiing the pvrulvsK is sitirieienl evidence that the 
C ilidin do«‘s not undergo rearrangement in this pnHTss. 

C\ J. West 

Pyrolysis of butane at low decomposition temperatures. 
C'liarh s U. Iliinl, C. I. Piiitish and h*. i>. Pilgrim. J. Am. 
i lietii 55, 6010 I9( 19,U). *— The pvrolvlie products 

lioni Cdlin at incipient dtrnmpn. ttnips. iiicliuh* CdL, 
(. II4 and tiaccs of H as II as OH4 and CMi<.. No evi- 
il< iK< e<mUl be lomul to support the conteiitioti that there 
I siiHaon at tin e\<.hisive 0-C Uu.ition in Ihi mol. if 
\t nips, lu 111 tlu “iintial di compn. temps ’• an used 

C J West 

Octanes Frank C. Whitmore and k. C. Lmiglilin. 
I Am Chrm .Vv . 55, oOrilil Ml IN ol the sfnic - 

1 HI ally isonii tie octanes lia\i bet n sviitln siy<.cl. 

O. J. West 

Syntheses in the olefin series. V. Completing the 
survey of the hexenes and includiug certain heptenes and 
oOenes. Iijeni Si'hiirniun and Ceeil h. BookI J. Am. 
Uhm So( 55, r>i cf. c. .1 27, 4770. 

!)« hvdntioii of Me«C(OH)CfIMi j with gives 

M« t' CMe., bflo 72.9 3.2*, in. 76.4®, d;f° 0.79S1, 
» i' 1 lli:>:i, ;//;* 1.10X67 wV' 1-41776. and McClTC- 
\li l.CHi, liTfi.. .m.6 6^ in. --iUOto -12,^', dl" 0 6SU), 
» ' 1 ;1S99. '1 lu lolh*vnig methvl xniitliatv\ were piepd.: 

tntU7vl~trrl~hntvlftirbini>l, bi S6 7“, dj" 1.02ri.6, wi? I.ri2t2 
"/..V, til 1(1), 7Htth\f-tt’thnmvl, bh*ll0 2‘*, d. •! 023'>, 
// ' '>2:)0. elhyNeftAuitvK bs 92 2..r, d. I.OOH, n l.r»2()6; 
t'Inl-terl ujityit bn IIN 20', d. 1.0160, n 1.6210; propyl- 
i I butyl, l)k 112 1^*, d. 0.9960, n 1 6122. Deeoiiipn. 
uts ilu lollowiiiu olefins: .3, *i-diiiiethyl-l -butene, 

•ill 12'", d.*0.i»6l0, n 1.3/69, :{J{~<tmelh\l^l‘peniene, 
' I Th 9 , (1 0.r»961. w l..‘i991; 4,l-di}m'th\'l~*J-pvnieve, 
.9 6 1 *, d. 0.(»SM, n 1..39S6, t,t~4limetliyl-li-he\rnf, 
D H16.I 6*', d. 0.7202, n 1.4120; hexene, 

'm. 109 1'', d. 0.704H. n 1.40ns J,2-DthronwJ.:UH- 
meuwlfnmlane, bio 96.3 6.6“, d. 1.6616, n 1.5109; 2,.?- 
dimethyl pentane, l>i4 92.H 3®, d. 1.55.3S, n 
1 Til ISO, L\:!-dihromo~l‘,t‘-dtfncthylltexane, bg 92 3’, d. 
^ ‘'14S, V 1.6113; :i,l^lihromo-2,'J^limethylhexane, bg 
6 7\ d. 1.1S66, n 1.6032. As evideiic'c that a skeletal 
i‘.iii.mgeinent did not taWc place in the formation of these 
'•Itfiu', 1, 4 -*111110111 vU2 pen tciie was reduced to 2,2- 
Iniu tliylpentane, 3,3-dinu thyl-l -penleiie to 3,3-»limtthvI- 
iMniiiii*, 4,4-diiiiethyl-2-li<*\cne to 3,3-dinietliylhe\ane 
mil l\2-diincthyl-3-lu*\eiie to 2,2-diinethylhex.4uc. 

C. J. West 

The point of cleavage of chemical linkage in unsaturated 
Compounds. Hyohei Oda. Sci, Papers Inst. Phys. 


Chem. Rrsearth (lokvo) 22, 47 68(1933). • O. has ex- 
tended Schmidt's “double boiid“ rule (C\ A. 26, 3719) 
tor the splitting of llie C-C hnkagi of unsaid, compds. of 
the paiafl'ms, luAaphuivlethane stries, sugar splitting 
and livdrated splitting ol polyalcs. to include the molonic 
arid series, nitro compels., halides, ethers, tertiary ales, 
and mol. n arrangement involving unsutn. The double- 
iKMid rule is also assoed with the disvicii. consts. of fatty 
acids. Julius White 

Theory of multiple binding. A. Rurawoy. Z. phystk. 
Chem. A166. 393 41MI(I933); cf. C. A 27, 2N6G. - From 
optical considerations, B. roncludes tliat «^rg. conipds. 
with di>ul>li‘ bonds arc to be considered as being in elec- 
tronic isonuTU' states. The .stale s mav be represented by 
the formulas: K - E'— K"— E''*; E « E'— E'' E'" 

I I 

and E — F''— Ji" — F2". All properties of these conipds. 
rail be evplaitu'd in this wav. The reactivity of uiLsatd. 
conipds. IS also easily explained. (L M Murphy 
Properties of conjugated compounds. XVI. Dipole 
moments and atomic polarization of the monomethyl • and 
dimethylbutadienes li). Harold Fanm^r and Frank L 
WVirren. J. Chem. Soo. 1033, 1297 391; cf. C. A, 26, 
2417. —Data arc given for the dicKc. con.st., d. and 
]iolari/atioii for solus, of /3-Me. ^,y-di-Mc and a,(X-di-Mc 
d( riv.s. of buLidiene at —75 to 69® in intervals of 26® ; 
values for /> X 19’" e. s. u. arc 0.16, 0 and 9.52, lesp. 
The values for the dipoU' moment would seem to indicate 
that alkvl substitution at the a-C atom of a butadiene 
(liahi csuiscs a gnater permanent polarization of the mol. 
than similar substitution at the /3-C atom. XVII. De- 
termination of the dipole moments of the monomethyl and 
dimethylbutadienes. Ihid. 1392-4. — Values for a X 19'" 
e. s. u. are reportisl as follows for the alkyl deiivs. of 
biitadicnc: w-Me 9.60, of,/3-di-Me 0.6.‘i, «,7-di-Mc 0.69, 
<y,3-ili-Me 9 36, 0.31 How- and high-boiling fractions), 
d,7-di-Mc 0. Values for d. of CgUg srdns. at 25® are 
given. C. J. West 

Secondary isoamyi chloride, 3-chloro-2-methylbutane. 
Frank C. W^hitmorc and Franklin Johnston. /. Am, 
Chem. Sor. 55, 6020 2(1933). -Addn. of IICl to Me*- 
CHCH:CIIt in sealed tubes in the dark at room temp. 
givi'S NS^’f of a niixt . of about ecpiul amts, of ferf- and sec* 
AniCl ; tht* /rr/-AiiiCl was removed by repeated hydrolysis 
with HiO at room temp. The MciCHCI-IClMe b/gh 91 .9®; 
it IS stable at its b. p. at atm. pressure, stable at 190® for 
21 lirs. and stable to H7O at room temp. A new type of 
n arrangeineut re.siilting from the addn. to an olelinic 
linkage is indicated. C. J. West 

a,e-Dibromopentane. John D. A. Johnson. J. Chem. 
.Soc. 1033, 16;il-2. — a,«-Dibroniopciitane (I), prepd. from 
Ixm/opiperididc and PBrg and purified in the usual way, 
contains so much PliCN as to be almost unacted upon by 
Mg ill Et20. The following process gives a pure pnaluct: 
the crude mixt., after removal of POBr», is washed, distd. 
and the fraction bw 106® or below in ligroin (b. p. 40®) 
extd. 7 times with roned. HaSDg; the ligroin soln. is 
then washed with NaOH and TljO, dried and distd. I 
111 . --29.6®, b,o 06.6®, dr l.()99r). dl® 1.658.3, nV 1.5136, 
7" 49.3, 7^® «6.8 dyjies/cm.. [P]*® 340.9, [?)•“ 341.0 
(calcd. 331). C. J.West 
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of crotylmagneaium bromido. Effect of 
lolvoati on the yield of crotyl and allylmagnesium bro- 
nidea. Wm. G. Young, Arthur N. Prater and Saul 
Wiastein. J. Am. Chtm. Soc. 55, 490S-1 1(1033) 
The yield of crotylinagiicsiuiu lirouncle in Et/) is about 
90% if the time for bromide addn. is 27 b nun., if the ratio 
of solvent to bromide is U.i) and if 20 30-niesh freslily 
prepd. turnings are used; Mg-Cu alloy has a detri- 
mental efu^ct. In BioC) the tendency to coupling Is far 
more pronounced than in p;t.O. It is iici‘essary to use 
much larger ratios of solvent (70) and of Mg to bromide 
(11-12) and extremely vigoious stining is lucessary. 

C. J. West 

Molecular rotations in members of homologous series. 
P. A. Leveiie and K. 1* Marker. J Biol. Chem. 103, 
299-309(1933). — On foriiiiiig a homologous series with 
respect to K' in a substance of the type RU'CH(CHj)hX 
the rotations vary more or less irregularly. In the series 
with respect to (CIl 2 )nX as the functional group liecoines 
more remote from the center of asymmetry the influence 
of CHsX approaches that of Me. I'hus the rotation ot 
Mr(CHs)n.iMeCIi(Cn 2 )M iClTiX should approach zero 
and the direction of rotation of members of the st*ries 
higher with respect to (CIIjlnMc should be opposite to 
that of the lower inenibers. Sue h a condition holds when 
X is OH and n is 3 or 4 and when K ' contains as many 
C atoms as the radical (Cn 2 )ti^i I'he zero rota • 

tion is due to the sum of the (^oiitributiotis of the sub- 
stituents approaching zero since the ales, give active 
bromides. 4-Meihyl-l’^hepUinol, bm 81", optically in- 
active, from 3-methyl-l-broiiiohcxane Grignard coinpd 
and ClIsO, with PBr* gave l-1-nicthyl-l-bromoheptane^ 
bii 80®, [Mpn* — 14.5®. d-lit b-methyleuanthate, b 26 95®, 
dj* 0.805, |M1V 12.84, with Na and abs. ale. gave 
d-S^methyUl-heptanol^ Ihq 87", [MlV 12®, which with 
PBr 2 gave d-S^methyl-l-bromokeptane, bi 4 86", 

14.92®. Similarly, d-Kt t-methylcapryla/e, Ihb 110®, d^* 
0.808, iMllf 13.66®, gave d-G-methyl-l-ndanol, t> 2 o 100*“, 
dj® 0.828, (M]i? 12.5®, and d-fi-methyl-l-bromooctane, 
bu 101®, dj® 1.086, [Mli,® 13 90®. /-/{/ h-propyUaproate, 
bio 112®, dj» 0.865, jMJV —5.9", gave U»~propyUl- 
hexanolp bu IP)®, dl® 0.828, fMlV — 1.72®, and W- 
pfopyl’l-bromohexane, bu 95", 1 082, [Mlii® -7 78*’. 

Um h-butylcaproaU, bu 125®, di® 0.862. (Mltf —2.84", 
gave 5-hulyl~l^he7Mnol, bu 125", dj® 0.8.31, optically 
inactive, and l^^iityl’-l-firomohexane, bu 112®, d{® 

l. 062, (MI»,? —5.29®. 5-amylcaproate, 1>» 140", 

dJ® 0.864, — 1.69®, gave d-5-amyUl~hexanol, bis 

140®, dJ® 0.840, [Ml»n^ 1.85®, and l-J-amyl-I-bromo- 
Aexanc, b,f 124®, dJ® 1.044, [M]*,? -4 02®. 

R, C. TUderfield 

Influence of a quaternary ammonium group on the 
hydrogen atoms of an adjacent methylene group. Arnold 
O. Jackson and C. S Marvel J Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 
50(K)-2( 19.33).- ClCIIjCOsKt and Me,N in KtOH give 
72% of carhethoxymethylirimethylammovtum chloride (I), 

m. 166 7®; the bromide (EE) m. 158-9® (67% yield); 

BrCH 2 CONH 2 gives 86% of carhamylmethyltrimethyU 
ammonium bromide (III), in. 203-1®; bromocyanoacet* 
amide, m. 176 7" (61% yield), gives 77% of cyutto- 
acetamidoirimethylammonium bromide (IV), ni. 199 200". 
Treatment of I and II with BtONa and KtBr did not 
effect alkylation of the — CHi- group; I is changed into 
II in the reaction. IV is converted into III by hot KtOH- 
BtONa. HI is not alkylateil by EtONa and an alkyl 
halide. C. J. West 

The effect of ethyl radicals on the thermal decomposi- 
tion of azomethane . The kinetics of the thermal decompo- 
iition of tetraethyllead. Ethyl radicals and hydrogen 
John A. LtH^nnakers. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4508-18 
(1033). — ^The kinetics of the thermal decoinpn. of Pb- 
Eti were studied at 245®, 260" and 275® and from initial 
pressures of 13-52 mni. The decompn. was founrl to 1 h* 
unimol. and 96-97% homogeneous. The rate consts. are 
quite accurately given by the equation 1.2 X 10^* 
^-i6,Mo/afgec.*^ Since the rate qf decompn. of PbEt 4 
at temps, around 275® is not affected by the presence of 


1 CHjNi (I), Et radicals do not react vrith I. One may 
condude therefore that there are no chains accompanying 
the unimol. decompn. of I. £t radicals react very littie, 
if at all, with Ht at 275®. The activation energies of 
bimol. reactions of Et radicals with Ht or I arc calcd. to be 
greater than 15 kg. cal. Louise Kelley 

Organic reactions with boron fluoride. VI. Reaction 
of acetamide with alcohols and {dienol. Frank J. Sowa 
9 and Julius A. Nicuwland. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 5052-3 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4785,- -The addn. compd. formed 
bt^tween AcNHt and BF| reacts rapidly with ales, and 
PhOH to form acetates and inunoamminoboron fluoride, 
by this method the acetates of McOH, EtOH, iso-PrOII, 
BuOH, /rr/-BuOII and PhOH have been prepd. in yields 
of 71, f>9, 32, .50, 38 and .50%, resp. Jt is possible to n - 
cover practically all of the BFa by trcatmi'iit with H 2 S (>4 

C. J. West 

5 Triphenylsilicyl ethylammine, (CcHOiSi.CiHiNH^. 
Charles A. Kraus aiurHany Eatough. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 55, 5008-14(1933).— PhiSiBr and Li in EtNHi form 
iriphenyUUicyl ethylammine, m. 45®; it does not dissoc. 
at 150" in a high vacuum ; in boiling EttO, PhiSit is formed, 
it doi‘S not react with Na in liquid NH*. Li in EtNIlg gives 
Li Iripkenyhilicide (I), a cryst. solid. I and NILBr give 
PluSiH, LiBr and NIL; PhBr gives PhiSi and LiBr. I 
and McsSiiCl.NHi in liquid NH| give trimethylstannyl’ 
^ triphenyhihion, a viscous liquid; with Na in liquid NHj 
there results PltiSiNuiand MeiSiiNa; Br gives MejSnBr 
and PhivSiBr. C. J. West 

Aliphatic germanium derivatives. III. Ethylger- 
manium triholides. h. A. Mood. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 
49.35-8( I93.i) ; ef. C. A. 26. 2720. tk-L and Ktl, heated 
in an air-fiec tidn* at 110" for 3 days, give 86' n of elkvl 
germanium Iriodide (I), lemon -yellow, brsb 281", m. -1,.V 
b to —2.5"; it is .stable at 300" but at 350“ gives gas am) 
GeL; while I docs not react upprecialdy with ‘'mol." 
Ag at 220®, it reacts slowly with hot Hg and rapidly will, 
other more clectropos. metals at temps, as low as IlM)-’ 
Aq I and freshly prepd. Ag/) give monoelhylgermaniL 
oxule, (ICtGcO) 2 t) (II), a glass, winch does nutm. at 3o i 
but sublimes and deeomps. at higher temps, in imun 
HCl gives the trichloride, ba* 141". Ammonolysis c»f I 
gnes the nitride. II and PiOi, over which IIBr is passed, 
^ give the inbnmnde, hjm 200®; the trifluotule, 1 ) 7 % 112 , 
m. -1.5.5® to - 16 5". C. J. West 

Improved method of preparing diethylgermanium 
derivatives. L. Ilorvitz and K. A. Mood. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 55, 5055(10,3.3).— EtGe In and an excess of 40 
Pb-Bi alloy are heated in the absince of an to 15f)“ loi 
1 2 days, the proiliiet is e\td. with dry Kt/> or ligioiii 
and till viscous yellow nsidue in Et! is heated at Ijr* 

7 for 2 3 days and the Pk>Gel 2 distd. EtzCkL b;(,g 2.52®, rii 
2" to —1®; KtiGeCb, b,M 175', m. —.39® to - .37^ 
The impun* diiodide may be hydrolyzed by aq. NaOIl 
to the pxide. r « C J. West 

Condensation reactions of unsaturated aldehydes. IV 
Formation of dicrotonaldehyde and of octatrienal from 
crotonaldehyde. Konrad Bemliaiier and Robert Drub 
nick. Bwchem. Z. 266, 197 ^201(19.33).— Methods of 
prepn. are described. ' 8. Morgulis 

^ Acetamide and benzamide. F. Govaert. NatuuriL 
lijchchr. 15, 149 5;i(l933).— AcNH* and BzNH. lan 
readily be prepd. from the chlorides -f- liquid Nib 
49 59 cc. dry liquid NH| is condensed in a 25 X 3 cm 
list tulie; to it is added dropwise in 15 mill. 15 g. AiCl 
ill 50 cc. EtiO while sliakitig mechanically (heat liberati d) 
The NIIj is evapd., the ether olistd. off and the mass 
extd. twice with boiling EtOH, this i.s evapd., and tin 
9 product redistd. in vacuo; yield 10 g. (88%). For B/NIl 
thei c is substituti'd 15 g. BzCl in 09 cc. EtiC). After evapu 
of the NH* the ether is sucked off, the solid residue sliakiii 
with H*0 to remove NH* .salts and the remaining B/NHi 
is dried; yield 98%. An alternate method for both sub- 
stances is: Pass through 50-60 cc. ether cooled to — 
a rapid NHj stream and add after a few min. riowly 15 S 
AcCl in 30-40 cc. ether (10 min.); the reaction is m- 
stantancous. Pour off the ether and distil (a small amt 
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of amide is dissolved), ext. the solid residue with warm 1 
MOH, distU off and vacuum-distil; yidd 88>00%. 
l<or BzClf the residue after sucking off the ether is washed 
with cdd HiO and dried; yidd quant. The ether used 
iTi the expts. should be distd. over Na. 

B. J. C. van der Hoevcn 

Some ammonolytic reactions. Edward C. Franklin. 

7. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4912-15(1933).— ITie method of 
prcpn. of EtiNCN and its hydrolysis are in accordance g 
with the assumption that it is a di-Et ammonocarbonate. 
\inmonolysis of Et2NCN, PfiNCN and (iso-Bu)iNCN 
^ivv approx. 100% KiNCN and about 75% RjNH. 
I»hN:C(NHPh)i in liquid NH| at 200® gives PliNH* and 
nN'C(NHf)s. KNH2 and dialkylcyanamides in cold 
iKIuid NHf give ^ salts of dialky Iguanidincs; Me, Et, 
isO‘Bu, iso-’Am were prepd.; also the Na salt^ 
of Et and iso-Bu. IliNCOffllMe on ainnionolysi<% 
jrivrs McNHj, CO(NH2)4 and gi^nidinc; (PhNH)fCO 3 
ind NHj give PhNHa and CO(NH2)a, with some guanidine; 
\iU in KtOH at 150® gives PhNHa and CO(Nn2)2. 

\( ()NH4 or AcNHa in NH8-Nir4Cl gives MeC(:NH)NH2, 
nadily hydrolyzed to AcNHa and tlicn AcOH. MoC- 

I KinONIIPh and NH| give MeC(;NH)NHj and Ph- 

NII*; diphenylbenzamidine behaves similarly. PhNHAc 
L-ivts MeC( :NH)NH2 and PhNII*. PhCClj and NH, give 
7.Vr PhCN. C. J. West 

Metallic salts of carboxazylic acids. Edward C. 
f.rdiiUin. J. Am. pient. Soc. 55, 4915-17(1033).— Alkali 
1111 tal amides read in liquid Nila with acid amides (car- 
liovi/yiic ai'ids) to give metallio salts; there were prepd. : 
HCONIIK, IICONIINa, AcNHK, PrCONIIK, BuCO- 
NHK. CMliiCONllK.BzNHK, CuHaiCONHKand CIIK- 
KONnK)2. When lieatcd in the dry state these salts 
Mthl satd hydrocarbons and KNCO. Attention is 
« ilhd to the close rest iiiblaiice between the reactions s 
K prtseiited by the equations: RCOiK + KOII ** RII + 

K COs. RC(NII)NHK + KNII2 « RII + K2CN2 and 
kCONHK - RH + KNCO. C. J. West 

Rotation of polar groups in organic compounds. Julian 
M Sturtivant. J. Am. Cfiem. Soc. 55, 4478 85(193.3) — 

III <titain casts of strong dipole interaction between polar 
l,iniips capable of rotation about a single Ixmd m org. 
Miols , application of ciuaiituni methods to the study of ^ 
lilt motion of these gioups leads to iiractieally the same 
n stills as those ublaiiied on the classieal thetiry at temps, 
within tilt range of exptl. obst'rvatioiis. With Aca the 
• iltil v.diK's t»f the elec, inomciit agree very wtll with 
i vpt over a temp, range of 200®. Classit'al caleiis. nicfi- 
itt that the elcc. moment tjf HCOyll shoultl show 11 
ton^idinible ttmp. varutiou; this agrets with exptl. 
ni)M rvaturtis. Louise Kelley 

Polymerization and ring formation. XIX Many- / 
membered cyclic anhydrides. Julian W. Hill and Wallace 

II Laroilitrs. /. Am. Chem. Sot. ^55, .5023 31(1933); 

I f ( .1 28, 1 05 *. — Diita fii e pi esenf ed on the anhydrides 

(lilusic acids (CH2)n(CCbH)2, where « is 4 12 and 
the anhydrides are all linear polymers and when 
li«atiil 111 a mol. still tluy are depoly nicrizcd, yielding 
inUtik ])iodne\^ ( -anhydrides) . The lalUT are either 
monomers or dimers depending upon the unit - 
•‘“Klh, M -f .3. The eoiiipds. thus obtained are rings of ** 
• 13 (dimcrie), 10, 22 (dimeric), 12, 20 (ditiieric), 14, 

’ • and 19 atoms. I'hc dimers are cryst. solids which 
l>olMii'ii/e instanll> when heated aliove their m. ps. 
Hu iiioiiomcrs are liquids or Itiw -melting soliils which 
li/i* at lower temps, than the dimers, n'he iiiono- 
of s 10 and 12 atoms are exceedingly unstable and 
JHtlMin ri/e rapidly even lielow loom temp. 'J'he following 
hhanh Hr pies were primd. by refluxing the acid with 9 
!>*irts AciO for 4-0 iirs. and pptg. from CelL with 
rntioi ither: pintelic (I), 111 53-6®; suberic (II), m. 

. azelaic (III), ni. 53-3.5®; undecanedioic (IV), 
Im dodeca^iedioic (V), ni. 86-7®; brassylic 

71). ni 76-8®; tetradecanedioic (VII), m. 80 91®; 
fmetanedioic (VIII), m. 94-5®. These react with 
"NH to fumislt the dibasic acid, its monoanilide and its 
"‘inilidi ill the ratio 1:2:1. Monoaniltdes: I, m. 108 0®; 


n, m. 128-9®; HI, m. 107-«®; IV, ni. 112.6-3®; V, 

m. 123®; VI, m. 118.5-9.6®; VH, m. 124-5®; Vm, m. 
128-9®. Dianihdes: I, m. 165-6®; II, 111. 186 7®; HI, m. 
186 7“; IV,ra. 160-1®; V,m.l70 I®; VI. in. 160-1®; VH, 
m . 169 ..*>-70® ; Vm, m. 162 -8® . In the study of the dcpolyiii - 
crizaiion of these anhydrides, the product, size of ring, 
ra. p. and stability were detd. Adipic, niouonicr, 7, in. 
20®, unstable; I, monomer, 8, liquid, extrtniely unstabli ; 

n, dimer, 18, 111. 56 7®, stable up to 111. p.; HI, monomer, 

10. liquid, extremely unstable; sebaric, dimei, 22, 111. 
68®, stable up to the in. p.; IV, numomer, 12, liquid, 
extrenielv unstable; V, dimer, 26, 111. 76 8®, stable up 
to the tn. p ; VI, itioiioriKT. 14, liquid, luistuble; VII, 
monomet, 15, liquid, unstable; VIII, numomer, 19, in. 
.36-7“, unstable. Ihe /S-auhvdrides on being heated ox 
allowed to stand leadily reveit to a polymeric torin, the 
7-anhydride; in their phys. properties these are generally 
practically mdislingnishuble Iroin the a-aiihydndes; 
liowever, the latter strnclui.iHv an piobubly open chains 
terinmatid by Ac groups whik the foniier, at least when 
freshly formed under anhyd. londitions, are pc^rhaps giant 
rings. XX. Many-membered cyclic esters. Ibtd. 
5031-9.— By heating linear polyesteis with catalysts 
under certain conditions it is possible in iiiaiiy cases to 
bring uliout a smooth depolynu ri/ation to the curre- 
spunding moiioiiiene and/or cliiuerie esteis. 'i'his method 
makes it possible for the Isl time to prep, inaeiocyelie 
esters in good yields. The evelte carbonates and oxalates 
are obtained most easily. 'I'lie ratio iti which the 2 forms, 
monomer (I) and dimer (II), are obtained is detd. in part 
by the exptl. eoiuhtioiis and in part by the nature of the* 
ester, e'pt'cially by its unit length. Monomers of 7 12 
atoms arc espec'ially diflieult to obtain, 'i'he following 
give the unit length, proportion ot I and II in the dis- 
tillate and the phys. propel tics: ethylene carbonate, 5, 
exclusively I, ni. 39®, b. 2.3S®, «»,'/ 1.4168, dl® 1.3079, 
trimethvlene carlumate, 6, exclusively I, ni. 47 8®, 1)4 
13.2®, M'S? 1.4409, dj® 1.2282; tetramethylene carbonatt , 
7, mixt. of n, 111. 17.5-6®, and U'trahydrufuran; 
methylene carbonate, 8, exclusively II, m. 117 8®; 
hexam ethylene tarbonate, 9, almost exclusively 11, in. 
128-9®; heptameihylene carbonate, 10, almost ex- 
clusively n, m. 97 8“; octa methylene carbemate, 11, 
almost exclusively II, 111. U0-7“; the 1 bo.k 74-6®, in, 
21.5 3®,dl® J.0727, 1.466.>; nonamethylcne rarbfntate 
12, almost exclusively 11, m. 9.5 5.5“ ; the I bo.i 63 4®, 
m. .34 5®, dj® 1.0240, w'lV 1.4.528; deiamethylene tarho- 
note, 1.3, mixt. of I and II; II m. 10.5-6®; I bi 92 3®, 111 
10-11®, df® 1.0354, w1? I.4().59; widet amethylene 

carlmnate, 14, mixt. ot I and II; II 111. 97-7.5®; I br 
104.5®, m. 40-1®, d;®0.99(i8,«",i* 1 4.544; dodet amethylene 
carbonate, 15, almost exclusively I, b» 118-9®, 111. 11 2®, 
dJ® l.(K)36, 1.46.39; the II m. 93 6®; trtdecamethylene 

carbonate, 16, almost exclusively I, 1)4.6 149-50®, in. 
23 21.6®, dj» 0.98SH, wt? 1.4622; tetradecameihylene 
carbonate, 17, only I, b, 144-6®, m. 21 2®, dJ® 0.9814, 

1.4622; octadecamethylene carbonate, 21, only I, 
bi 165 9®, 111. 36 7“. dJ® 0.9273, 1.4.537; triethylene 

glycol carbonate, 11, mixt. of I and II, I being liquid; 
tetraethylene glycol tarbonate, 14, only I, bi 128 30®, 111. 
42^®, dJ® 1.1961, w*i? 1.4.5()9; decamethylene oxalate, 
14, only I, bo.* 12.5-6®, dJ® 1.0812, nl? 1.4730; ufideca- 
methylene oxalate, 15, only 1, bo.6 120 3®, m. 23-4.5®, 
dJ' 1.0623, J.471M); decamethylene malonate, 15, 

only I, bo.i 117 8®, dJ® 1.0599, 1.4695; decamethylene 

succinate, 16, only II, m. 108-9®; ethylene sebacate, 14, al- 
most cxdusively II, tn. 80-1®; trace of I, m. 40-1®; 
ethylene undecanedtoate, 15, II, 111. 143®; trace of I, m. 
35®; ethylene dodecanedioate, 16, only II, ni. 95 6®; 
ethylene btass^ylate, 17. only II, in. 145 6®; ethylene 
tetradecanedioate, 18, only II, in. 102*3®; trimethylene 
sebacate, 15, only II, ni. 108-10"; self e^ter of ta-hydroxy^ 
pentadecanmc acid, 16, almost exclusively II, m. 83-4®; 
the I m. 31-2®. 9-Decen-l‘ol b, 85 6®, dJ® 0.8446, 
1.4480 (phenylurethan, ni. 49 50®). Mol. wts. of many 
of tile above compds. in freezing Cell* are given. Macro- 
cydic csUts show no tendency to polymerize spontancoudy ; 
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they do, however, T>o1ynicrixe at elevated teinps. espe cially 1 
iu the presence of catalysis for estcr-intcrchange. XXI. 
Physical properties of macrocydic esters and anhydrides. 
New types of synthetic musks. Ifnd, TiOriO 43. — Macro- 
cyclic esters aiitl auhyclrides have od<irs closely resembling 
those of the ketones and lactones (»f tl)e same ring size. 
The rings in the iK'ighliorhrxtd of 15 atoms have musk- 
likc odors. 1'he mol. refr»etions show a neg. exaltation. 
M. ps. in the ciirbonatt* scries oscillate from I memlier to ^ 
the next. XXI2. Stereochemistry and mechanism in 
the formation and stability of large rings. W . H. Carothers 
and Julian W. Hill. Ihul. 5043 52. —The forniatum of 
niaenH'yelie ketones ffoni suits of the dibasic acids prob- 
ably involves iirst a linear iM.i1vketone which is subse- 
(lueiitly cracked oj dci'uinpd. 'I'lic ketones thus follow 
a course already established for esters and anhydrides. 
The chaiactcristic ana logits and differences in the 3 
SI ne.s (*an be csfdained by taking into account the nature 3 
1)1 the reactions involved and the slcric effects of perii»heral 
a1()Tu>i. Kings of more than .'i atoms cannot Ijc regarded 
as ciittiily strainUss. The ptohalde nature of the strains 
ill large rings is indicated. C. J. West 

Hydrogenolysis of succinates and glutarates. Bruno 
Utijeik and Homer Adkius. J. Am, Chem, Soc. 55, 
4n( — ilydrogenolvsis of (CH2C02Kt)» gives 

HOObCll.CILCOyKt, (CTLCH>()II)2 (I), buLyrolactoiie 
(II), B1CO2IT and probably tctiahvdrtifurfin; I is obtained ^ 
in yiild, together willi 41 g. II. wlun 523 g. ester 
and II at 300 atm. arc allowed to rcai't at 250® over ,30 g. 
Cu-Cr oxide. Succinic anhydride gives 31 Vo and some 
PrCO.ll and (CIIjC'O.H) •. Di-Kt a-iiiethvlsuccinale 
gives 72*^) ol 2-nu*thyll>utane-l,4-diol, bu 125 7”, and 
stmie iso-AiiiOH; the a-iso-JT dtTiv. (1(K) g.) during 
5.5 hrs. gives 7.3 g. ales., b. 123 7^", S.l g. isolicvvl ale., 
3.2 g. «-/-#»/, b. 150-52”, «!? 1.425K S 

1 1 .8 g. unchanged ester and 15.4 g. L*-t^oprol}yfhntane-l 
iliol, bx 110 22*' 1.4-5:J5. Di-lCt « -butyl -«-acetyl- 

siiccinale gives 70^'/, of S^hutylhutafie~1 J-tlitil, bi 135 7\ 
//i? 1,45,30; the a-beii/vl deriv. gives 35S'i of 2-lK*ii/yl- 
biitune-l,4-diol, In 1()2 5”, r/ti* 1 5210, and :ui e(|Lial 
(inuntity of 3-ben7vlbntaii-l-ol. l)i-bt tf,'>-dicarbetho\v- 
ghitaratc (155 g.) gives 17.2 g. pintane-1 ,5-diol; 55 g. 
of the /J-Me deiiv. gives 18 2 g. of 3-inethvllientane-l,5. 
(liol; 15,3 g. (tf rlu ^-l*h denv. gives 13.S g. 3-phenvl- * 
piopun-l-ol, 17.5 g. of 3-phenvlpeiitaiK-l t5-diol and 1.1 
g. of 2,4-dinielhyl|)liiMiylpenlane-I,5-diul; the fi-Pr 
deriv. (40 g.) gives 14.2 g. ales, and H.O, 3.V g. Iiewl ale. 
ind 8.7 g. S-ftropvlppnlane-l ,'i-fijol, bw 134 O'*, 

1.4550. J)i-Kt «,7-diaretvl-^-phenylglntarate (70 g.; 
gives 49 g. 2,4-diLthvl-ij-phenylpentanc*l ,5-diol. Di-Kt 
dodocainethvleiiedicaibowlatc (202 g.) gives 141 g.tctra- 
decane - 1 , 1 1 - d' )1 . Di - M a-ki to - - niethvlsuccinate 7 

v202g.) gives 184 g. di-lCt rt-hydiosv-/f-niethylsucrinate; 
the tt-HO diriv. (102 g.) gives 5^3.5 g. ales, and II2O, 
10.3 g 3-niethylbiitaiie-l,2-diol and 13.2 g. 2-nulhv1- 
bntane-l,4-diol. Di-J^t ff-ethyl-a-acitvladipatc, 

1.4445 (45 g.), gives 2.5 g. ales., bi 45 00”, and bS.l g. 
.3-c(hvl|)entane-1 ,5-diol. Di-Ftt a.y-diacet vl-/^-pheiiyl- 
glnturate (35 g.) gives 31.J g. 3,5-dt(arhelho\y-^t~phrnyI- 
lifpUuie~3,fi-iiwU tn. 152 IV\ Di-Kt a-phcnvlsuccinatc 
<d8 g.) gives lt).2 g. 3-pheiivlbutrin-l-ol and 3 2 g. 2- ® 
phenylbutane-l,4-diol. Di-h‘t a-acetylsuccinate (141 g.) 
gives 40.2 g. ales, and 114), 21.2 g. of a lactone, CidlmOj, 
bfi 85 7”, and 38.9 g. glycols, bs 1 13-4”. Di-Kt ^1-phetiyl- 
glntarate (,35 g.) gives 21.2 g. 3-phttiylpeutanc-l,5- 
diol. Di-Kt or-'icctylglntaratc (1.30 g.) gives 18.3 g. of 
2-cthylp«*ntan' 1,5-dioi and i)intanc-J,5-dinl. I'hcse 
lesults lead to certain concliisinns with ri*gard to the 
relation of structure to snseeptibility to cleavi^e of C 9 
to C and C to () linkages ami with regard to feasible 
methods for pre^ig. vaikms glvcols and ales. C. J. W. 

Preparation of /-tartaric acid by the oxidation of //- 
gulonic lactone. J. K. Dale and W. h'. Riec, Jr. ./. Am 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4084 5(193,3).- A yield of bbO^o of /- 
tartaric acid has bocij obtained bv the oxidation of d- 
gulonic lactone, whicti Is easily obtamud frotn xylose. 
Details are given. C. J. West 


Hezacyanocobaltic add and propyl aloohol. Ftanz 
Hdlzl, Walter Brell and Guido Schinko., Monatsh. 42, 
341M»(J0a.-i).~As in the caw with EtOli. (Co(CN),]U, 
(I) forms primary t secondary and tertiary salts with PK)H. 
This was verified by vapor-preasure measurements ob- 
tained upon evapn. of |Co(CN)e|.(I*rOH 2 )i at 0”, 26” 
and 40”. On heating I in PrOH the acidity drops con- 
tinuously until a const, value i.H reached. Addn. of water 
to the ale. accilerales the drop in proportion to the water 
content and reduces the acidity to a lower const, value. 
Aiiiotig the lead ions taking place under these conditions 
are (1) esteriffeation with the formation of NC complexes, 
particularly in ale. with little or no water, (2) splitting 
off of HCN and forma tion of RNH 2 , accelerated by the 
addn. of water. In 9S and 90 /© ITOH there were formed 
the equil. cotnpds. II (violet) and III (dark rose), re.sp. 
3'hcso sidistanccs produce RNC and RNH 2 , resp., when 
treated with NaOll. Jlpon heating III for a long time 
tn vacuo there was obtained tlu* watcr-insol. compd. 
[ (CN) ,Co(CN)aCo(CN)«| II,. I ( NCWWhCoCNCn^ 
(CN)i(JW){Pr)\II . - \iNCUIIi())(Ol{) CoCNCo(CN),~ 
(//2O) ( Pr) 1 /A (U) I ( AO •(/AO) CoCNCo{ CN)4{H/)) \ IJ. 
. ‘ l(^C)A01{)CoCNCo^CNU{()}I)\Th (HI). 

I. M. Levine 

Dielectric constants. XI. Electric moment of amides 
and substituted ureas, (b Ih^votu, with Raffaello I>i 
Nola. GazL. chtm. tint. 63, 495 9(1933); ci. C. A. 27. 
4227. — 'fhe elec, nirfnients of some of the aep polar 
ooinpds. already sUidied were measured iu non-polar 
org. .solvents. The following data give the compds., then 
g values (in D) and the solvent (CnHh (I) or dioviue 
(H)): (MelTNljCO, .V1,I; (Kt .N) a:0. 3.3. 1; NCNIJ., 
.3.8, I; pvrroliflone, 2.3, 1; AcNlL, 3.5, II; BzNJL, 
3.5, H; PrHNCONIL, 4.1, II; vSO.fNlL),, 3.9, H, 
/•-OxNCJU'ONH.,, 4.9. II; p-HiNkMLCONH., 4.7, 11 
3'he high /u values of the amides are mileworthy, i. t , 
thev aie of the ‘w'nue 01 d( r of magnitude as those ul nitrili s 
Nevertheless the i xistence of a senn-polar l)on<l for tlu' 
CN group is conttudided by tlu \ allies 4 )f p-O.N- and /)- 
ILNCiHiC'ONIIs and the rc'sulls indicate a strong elu 
moment of a wholly different iirilnie from that of mtiili*. 
Substitution lithei of a pos. or of :i neg. gioiip iiicn*asis 
the monunt, in contiast to the effect in the couple: p 
CV.NC 1 .H 4 NIL. and p-OiNCJACN. The identical m values 
ot AeNH* and B/NII 2 (higher than that of NH 2 ) indicMti 
the incornvtnrss of the classical KC(:())Nlf* lunmila of 
amides, and the greater piobalulity of the UC(:NII)OH 
formula, which can iu turn be cxprcssi'd in scmi-iiolar 
hinn. In water, the scnii-polar form of AcNII/ prohablv 
bei‘»mics polai, McC( : NH. ’ )0“, whereas this dws not 
happen to BzNIL. While solid siilfaniide is prubublv 
O^SiNHi)^, in solvents with low dieU*c. coubts. it has an 
isomnidic or seini-poUr form, and in solvents with high 
dielec, consts. it has a polai form. In gineral the results 
show ike inegular rtiaracter of tU.: CONIL suljstitiient, 
and the influence of tlie solvent on the structure ol the mol 
liunds. C. C. Davis 

Mechanism of carbohydrate oxidation. XVI. Action 
of aqueous solutions of potassium hydroxide on /-rham- 
nose. Gale K. Nadeau, Mildred Ratliff Newlin and Win 
L. Kvans. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 49.57 5.3(1933); cf 
C. A . 27, 15Hf). — The yields of lactic acid from /-rhamnosi 
(shown as curves) lie between those from glucose and 
mannosi' on the one hami aiul arabinosc on the of her at 
.50” and 75”; in the case of xylose the yields of laclK' 
acid are si ill higher than those from arabinose. The yiehb 
of AeCIIO are influenced by the temp, and the coiicii 
of the alkali employed; at 75” the max. is much lowff 
tluiii at 50 ”. There is no way to differentiate betwem 
glyt'eric and lactic aldehydes As the source of pyruvic 
aldehyde os^uone in tlu; case of rhamiiose, which is niou 
like the hexoses than arabinose in this respect. 

C. J. We^t 

Mutarotation of <v-f/-glucose in heavy water. Kugrni 
Pascu. /. Am. Chem. .Soc. 55, aiWJ-TClim).— A sainiil* 
of o-rf-glucose whU'h shows a velocity coeff. of mutawtj- 
tion in HjO of ().()n.M«, shows in Hrf) of dj* 1.06 a coefl. 
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().()0290. It Ls concluded that on aohi. of a reducing 
sugar in heavy Hgf') the displaceable H atom of that sugar 
IS iiumediatcly replaced by a heavy H atom of the heavy 
1 1-0 and that the miitarotation is indeed due to oxi>- 
ivclo desniolropy, C. J. Wc-st 

A new acetonefhictose. Derivatives of y-fructose. 
Leonidas Zervas and Pius Sc'ssler. Her. 6oB, I bits 70;t 
I IP, W).— Fructose cyaiiuhydriii, obtained in lb g. yuld 
hoiii IS g. fructose in 15 tv. water at 0’ tieated with 
I cc. of 2t)% aq. NH, and S iv. aiiliyd. IICN, in. 1 14 1 
ilirxaa(etale, ni. SO 2'*), givts w'ltli ll'/Ci and pyrulitu* 
<il^' of the pmdhte addn, prgdtuct (7), CiiMjiOKN.CJlsN, 
111 128** (cor.), IcrliJ ** IS. O'* (pyridine), of I td-dtbenzoyi 
^^iiUose cyanohydrt^ (II), in. about 150®. 'I'he tiee II 
I an be obtained, with gri*at hm, by rcvrv«*tg. 1 from ale 
t iintg. a little HCl, but it is xiotalnble. When I is dissolved 
111 AcOIl, the pyridine is replaced by AcOH ; the p^odtut, 
CiilbiOsN.AcOli, in. 14t)” (cor.). ' I cannot lie tiitvlated, 
which indicates that it contains no free priniarv ale 
^Moiipings. Boiling of I in Act^Et with Ag.C()« eliminates 
the HCN and gives \)\% I tO^thniznyl fructose (III), in. 
114 - 15 “ (cor.), la)1J —7.3® (ale.) 5 min. after sfdti . 
j 0“ (const.) after 10 hrs.; in glu'ial AeOII the end valui , 
I it 1 1? 1 -S® , is reaehed at once . Tha t then is no n*arrange- 
iin.iit III the reaction is indicated by the regiMkration of I 
liom III with HCN in pyridine. Willi act tone contg. a 
little eoned. ILSOi, Sg. Ill gives 5.5 g. 1 yt^Ubenzoyl-J^:** 
,jictone-a-tI-Jructofurano\e (IVi, lu. IIS’ (eor.),’ i«|i; 

1 i 5® (ale.), 12.7® (acefoiic), dots not rethiee Ft‘hiuig 
.iln. and hums a benzoate (V), CiniWhi. m. 137'* (eoi.), 
Ur IV/ “11*^ (acetone). 'J^tt^Aceioue-n-d-frurtofumnnse 
VI) (l.Og.fnmi 3.5 g. IV ill ,i«j. Mt OH w ilh Itaf(dl)/), 
III SO®, laJij IS.O" (wattr), |«| ,V 14 1’ (iieettnie), is 
inmglv hygroscopic, dtK*. not retliKc helihiig solii. even 
litii long boiling, is not fnrtlui a'vtuiuited bv shaking 
“ ilavs in acetone with Jiilitd. C 11 SO 4 ami eaimot be 
i»\i(liAd by Pb(()Ac )4 aeeoidinu Criegte (therelore 
toiitaiiis in» adi.ieenl hee JlO gioiips). gives with B/Cl 
Ml pvndiiie lln tii-B/. dciiv. (V). With Ae,0-])vri<line a 
fiuueUUe, 111 . 5.5', S' (LtOH), anti w-ith PhsCCl 

III pvndiiit a diitiivl dcriv , in 155 ceoi ), |o|o — 5 2“ 
pvnthiie). Like all aeeloiH sugars, VI is stable toward 
.Ikahes but is lasilv livdrolv/* tl liv acid. PuUrinit trie 
iiu.i iirtmcnls of the hvtlx »lvsis m 0.5 N IICI at 20 ‘ give 
tni K b.lO to 7 02 X 10 Ml iV H SOi 0.75 v 10 \ i c., 
\ iliii about Vi I hat Itu siinns.*. C. A. U. 

Nitro derivatives of ^-dikcttines. N. J. Toivonen, K. 
0‘ iKi and O. Olhla. Ada (licni. henuna OB, 07 S 
lh.j‘0 (m (iennan) . - 7- / rnncthyl-t yihheva nrdione 

(I) v\ds pitpd. by luating i nii''t nf Alellr, MeONa and 

I, 7 «liiuethyl-l ,.S-cvelt»lie\ai.etlMiie in an auttK'luve. 
I nil soln. Ill eoiicd. t»i iiinderitely dil. UNO* nitrated 
McuhU tti \ield L*’Uitro-2,J,.''f‘irimethyt~l fd-cyrtohexavedione 
'll), nttdles, 111 . M5-J®. II with s4iuiig Na()ll,iti a N 
itiii Mthkii the di-Na sjilt ol [i^p^iimetbyl^h-keto^-- 
vilrnfh-puinoic luul (III) 111 gtwnl yit'lds. 'I'he Ag salt is 
•Mhciilllv sol. III sei»s. Iroin elliei-petr. tiller in brtiad 
I'ndlts, in. 00 2”. 5 ht th-Nd •‘alt of III on treatment 
'Mill NaOBt fielded an oil C^HdbjNOj, b. 10.5 7®, 
wliiih w.is itlentilied as a,ot-dihtnnionitroethane, ami 
i. >-ilnuelh\Jffiuian\ and. All hough the attion of alkali 
'>11 I] opened the ring, rcdnetioii in acid t>r neiitiul soln. 
'phi (»tt the iiitio grtmp bn and IlCl gave 00.0' ^ and Na 1 - 

)| V* , of the calcfl. NHv Zii and AcOH yielded 01 .5' J 
•>1 tin t.ii.-fi NO. All rcdtielioiis gave I in ginid yields and 
*’> Oil pule state. S A. Karjala 

Synthesis of some cyclic A^'-unsaturated ketones. R. 
^ IlMkm. J. Chew. .^oc. 1953, 1481 5.— a-C\clohe\vl- 
yliMif pnipionyl clUoride und MeZnl give a-mctbyleyclo- 
‘"'AhthneacctoTic (I), the icniuarbaspne of which was 
•P'l into 2 fractions, in. I02 3® (11) and IS.'VOO® 
‘111) The I regenerated from 11 by (COjHlj bn 9/ -8®, 

J. " wl? 1 .4877, J 4.4% (5 min.), fi.B% (1(1 min.) ; 

'''i(la(i(in gives cyclohexanone ; the semicartiazone Ls a 
'“I't <•) n and in. The I from IH b„^i, 1(MI-1», <!■• » 

’ 1.487.7,712.8% (5 min.), 14.8% (10 min.). 
«-M<-ll.ni,.velohexenylacel«me (IV), 1>w 93-4% dj* 0.9287, 


nV 1.4701, 7 80.1% (5 min.), 98% (10 min.). StartinK 
with I, the % of A«>-ketone decreased from 98% in 30 
iniij. to 10% ill 03 hrs. The fully equilibraU^d ketfine 
gives a M*niicarba/.one in. J70®, depressing the in. p. of 11. 
Catalytic reduction of a-cyclohcxylitleuc- or a-cyclo- 
hexenvlprtiptonic acid givt's a-cyclohexyl propionic acid, in. 
02 chlonde (V), bp 01 4"; amtde, in. 15t» 7®; anilide. 
111 . 1.35 0^; pdoluido, in. 155 0“. Rt'duclioii of IV 
gives Of wcthyl-a-cydohrxylacetone (VI), )>ii 80 IM)", d'l** ' 
0.01.30, //\? I.4.5S2, and y^yclohexyl -sec-butyl alt., 

biu 109 10", d{“ 0.0215, wl4* 1.47L5; oxidation gives VI. 
VI was also prcptl. from V aiul MeZnl. The scmicarba- 
rxme of VI (3 Iruclitnis) in. Ill) 20®, 113-18“ and 155-0". 
2-Mcthvlcvelolicxvlidcncacctoiu; (VII), regenerated from 
the setnic Iiba/oiie, m. 10/®, bi? 00 101®, di'* 0.0.3OO. 
w1? 1.4‘»0S, ./ 5.7%, (5 min ) and 7.0% (10 min.). 2- 
Methylevcloliexenvlacctone, bis 102®, d^® 0.0301, 

1.1774 (siMiiic.irba/oiic, ni. 174 5“). The % of A«- 
kctoiip in Vn decrtJiscd from S.5%' jRlt 10 min. to 7.5Vfi 
ill 42 his.; the value at e(|uil. may lie taken as 90% ol 
the A^-ketone; mobility aboiiL 175, tunc for half-change 
47 min.; the equilibmtcd ketone gives tlie ^-semicarba- 
7onc, 111 . 170®. rx-Mcthvl-/ra;/s-dccaliydronuphthylidenc- 
2-accloiic, (l;® 0.007S, wi? 1 ..5025, J .30.7% (JO min.), 
thus contg. tlic A^t-ketone; tlic seinicaiba/one m. 21 4 5“ 
(dccompii.). After treating with 2 N EtONa lor 5 
davs, the ketone had wL' * 1.4033, J 70.2% (10 mill.); 
the seiniciirbazone ni. 105 0® and did not dcpiess the ni . p. 
of the li-setnicarba/one. C. J. West 

Naphthenic and naphthenesulfonic acids. IV. V. VI. 
M. Naphtali. FelUhem. Umsthau 40,210 23(1933); cf. 
(\ 44.27, 5002; 28, -tOSL— A simunarv of recent puldi- 
catioiis, discussing the const it utiuii and giving a table of , 
eonsls. for various naphthenic acids from Rouniaiiiaii 
crude, ilhiininating and lubricating oil, from gas and from 
Californian, Oennan and Oaliiian oil. 3'he analysis 
and methods of analysis are discus->i‘d. P. Hschcr 
The quantum mechanical stability of a benzene 
molecule. M. Markov. J. Chan. Physics I, 784 8 
(1933). — The IIcitler-Lundou-Ruincr trixatmcnt of valence 
bonds is applied to benzene, considcicd as a system of 0 
tcrvalcnt Cl I groups. Partial soln. ol the secular equation 
of the 34th degree sliows that this model of the benzene 
ring is unstable relative to 3 ITC CH inols., in disugrec- 
inciit with e\pt. This method does not recognize the 
diievtional piopertics ol Slater- Pauling valence bonds. 

Geiald M. Pettv 

Catalytic oxidation of ethylbenzene in the liquid phase. 
C. E. Sf*nseniau and J. J, Stubbs. Jnd. P^ng. Chem. 2S, 
128(i 7(193.3); cf. C. A. 26, 502 J. -Bubbling 0* through 
PhEt in the presence ol ppltl. MnO* catalyst for 5.7.5 hrs 
yields PhCOMe (54 8% max., at 115"), B/flH (3(1.5% 
max., at 120®) and riiCn(OII)Me (11.7-10.3%). The 
tH.*st yield of PhCOMc (03.27?) wus obtained by keeping 
the temp, at 130® for 45 niiu. (induction period), foUowed 
bv 5 hrs at 115®. T. H. Chilton 

Pseudonitrosite of asaronc. Viktor Bruckner. J. 
prakt. Chew. 138,208 74(1033).- Asaronc ( 2,4,5- (MeO)*- 
eMLCH:CIIMc) (I) id EtaO and said. aq. NaNO*, 
trcitcd with 20 ', II.SO^, give 80% of the pseudonitrosite 
(II), (CizIIpOrtN*)., vcilow. 111 . 1.30® (dccompu.); u 
by-prf»dtict is 2 , 4 , 5 -(Mc())sC 6 H 2 N()*. I and NaNOi 
ill AcOH at 50 00“ give the glynxime peroxide of a,(i- 
diketodihydroasarone, in. J49®. II (10 g ) with 
EtOH-KOIT gives 7.2 g. (i-nilroasarone (III), m. 101"; 
this ixists in 2 forms, led and yellow prisms; it does not 
add Hi in CS/. At the b. p. there results 3.5 g. Ill and 3 g. 
asiirylaldehydc. IClec. reduction of HI gives $-amino- 
dth^roahrfme, m. 187®. II and ActO with a little II 3 SO 4 
give a-aceto.xy-fi-mtrodihydroasarone, golden yellow, m. 
J4J®: Flt)H-KOH gives HI. C. J. West 

Optical activity in relation to tautomeric change. I. 
Conditions underlying the transport of the center of 
asymmetry in tautomeric systems. C. K. Ingold and C L. 
Wilson. /. Chem. Sot. 1933, 1493-505.— The immediate 
question may be stated as follows: given 2 mutually 
convertible triad tautomerideK (I and II), each contg. only 
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1 asym. center (*), which is in each case situated at the 
point of attachment of the mobile group |X), it is re- 
quiged to find whether an optically active modification of 
1 would, ou ronvcTsion under ordinary uon-asjrm. condl* 
tifuis, yield an optically active tautouii*r (II) : 

(1) RiKyA.B:CIUt4. ^ KiK2A:B.CKsK4 (U). 

IX] 1X1 

I1ic theoretical object is c'onccrned with the proldeni 
of whether or not particular electron pairs are mechanist i- 
callv coupled in conjugated (‘lectroinetric systems. The 
original should be consulted fur the discussion. Mesityl 
oxide and PhMgHr give an oil, probably PhMcC(OH)- 
CTT'.CMei, which cannot be csterificd and is readily 
dehydrated to y-phenyl-a-4nethyUtutadiene, bu 94 
possibly identical with Klages* of-phenyl-a, 7 , 7 -tri- 
rnethylallene (Ber, 37, 230«'>(I904)). a-Phenylcrotyl 
ale. (Ill), b, 1.6412; CJl4(CO),0. alone or in 

C 5 IIKN, gives a!-phcnylbiitadic‘ne and a dimer, bi 10 ( 1 ** ; 
m and succinu* anhydride at lOO** for 30 hrs. give a- 
phenykrotyl succinate, m. 72-80", which is proliably a 
iiiixt. of «s- and /m«5-isoiners; in there results 

80% of a If succinate, m. 70-8®. a-^Klhylcrotyl ale., bm 
185^2®, was sepd. into 0 fractions; tliat b 7 « 4 <« 137.1® 
(30% of the total) gives a p-nitrnhcnzoale, ni. 42-3.6®, 
a 't^S-ilinitrohenzoate, ni. 47-8®, and a H phthalate, m. 

61 3®; these crystallize with difiiculty. 3-Phenyl-2- 
inethylindenone (IV) giv<*s a 2,4-dinUropltenylhydrazone, 
deep red, in. 269® (dcconipn.); 3-ph€'nyl-2-methyl- 
indaiione gives a 2,4^initrophenylhydrazone, red, in. 
170-7®. IV and PhMgHr give l-4iydroxy-l,3~dipkenyl- 
tl-methylindene, m. 92®; catalytic reduction and distil 
give 1 ,3’-dipkenyl*2-mfthylindene, in. 108®; attempts 
to introduce a HsNCelli or McsNC 6 H 4 group were not 5 
.successful; in 1 expt. MciNCeHiMgBr in CiHsN gave 
p~dimethylaminophenylpyruUne, buff, m. 228-9®. De- 
tails are given of the reduction of fluorenone oxime with 
u 90% yield of 9-fiuorenylamiiie (V) ; with PhAc at 100® 
th4*re results 60% of a-phenyleihylidene-9-fiuorenylamine 
(VI), m. 16(5.6-7.6®, and some fluorenylidene~9-Jluorenyl~ 
amine (VII), S-yellow, m. 175® (dccoinpn.); VII also 
results from V and fluorenone. If the reaction is carried 
out at 140 ’60® or if V is heated at 180®, bifluorenyl is 
formed. Wanning VI with 1.33 N EtOIi-EtONa at 86® 
for 4 hrs. gives a mixt. of azomethines which could not be 
sepd.; by-products were also formed which complicated 
the reaction. Phthalobenzahydrylimulr, m. 149-60®, re- 
sults from PhyCHBr and C«H 4 (CO),NII or C 6 H 4 (CO),NK 
or from PhjCHNHj and C„H 4 (CO)jO. PhjCIlN:CHPh 
(Vni) and PhfC:NCIIjPh (IX) form a eutectic mixt., 
m. 60®, contg. 25% of VUI; the equil. mixt. contains 
67% of DC; the uniinol. velocity const, is 0.60 inin.~*. 
Benzohydrylidenebenzohydrylamine, ni. 152®, results from 
Ph*CHNH 2 and PhaCCb; benzohydrylidene-a-phenyl- 
ethylamine, from PhaCCl? and McPhCTINHa, m. 52®; 
the p‘Mf deriv., from ^-McCBHiCCbPh, pale yellow 
green oil, bo.i 198-201®; isomerization was very slow. 
The p-Cl deriv. (X) b^-ob 196- 8^, from i>-ClCeH 4 CClaPh 
(b, 160®, bn 207-9®); the equil. mixt. with KtOFI- 
EtONa contains appiox. equal proportions of the 2 isomers 
and half-c'onversion to equil. occurs in alx>ut 2 days. 
/-MePhCHNHa (XI), b, 64®, [a]m '-22,02® (benzoate, 
111 . 163 3.6"); rf-MePhCHNH* (XU), biw 187®, [aW 
22.22®. Opticnily active X from impure XII has 
—4.32®, fer]i;„ —6.58® (EtOII, c 5 56®); on hydrolysis 
the Xn reewored often liad a higher rotation than the 
ro used; this was not observed with optically pure XII. 
XI gives a X with [aJiS., 13.9®, [all!« 19.4®. fl.932 g. 
in 25 cc. KtOH). The isomer produced by isomeriza- 
tion, PhMcCrNCTIPhCaHiCl, had n o pw cptible rotatory 
power. p^Chlorohenzohydrylamine (!UU) bo.g 161®, b) 4 .i 
193®; ifCl salt, m..304“5® (dccompn.); benzoate , m. 

163.6-4®; aceto’^p^hlorohensoh^rylamide, m. \32^. Xm 
could not be resolved through the d-a-bromocamphor^ir- 
sulfonate, m. 261®. The /-nialate m. 171®, fajfiiai '—6.4® 

(I g. m26cc. McOH); thci//-watofem. 100® (decompn.). 
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0.40O (1 g. in 26 cc. MeOH); the 4<btomo- 
camphor-] 0-sulfonate of f-Xm m. 218® and gives a f-XlIl 
with [ajeai — ^206®. <K-Phenylethylidene-^blorobenzo- 
hydrylamine could not be purified. C. J. West 

The influence of substltttente on the rate of saponiilca- 
tion of benzal chloride. Fritz Asingcr and Gunther Lock 
Monatsh. 62, 323-43(1933). — The speed of hydrolysis of 
PbCHCb (I) and its 2-. 3- (H) and 4-Cl, 2- (ifi), 3- 
(IV), and 4-Me, 2-, 3-, and 4-nitro-, 2,6-, 3,3- and 2,6-Cl2, 
3,3,0-tri-‘Cl (V) and 2,4,6^iri»Me (VI) dmvs. were detci 
in 60 or 71% McjCO at 60® or 50% EtOH (96.7%) at 
83.6®, according to the speed. The hydrolysis is a pseudo 
1st order reactirm, the speed being independent of the 
actual conCTi. of the reactant. The Results showed that 
the Cl and NO* derivs. were hydrolyzed more slowly than 
I while the Me compds. reacted faster. With increasing 
no. of like constituents the increase or decrease was 
multiplied tremenilous'fy. llie speed of hydrolysis of the 
NO* dcrivs. was of the same order as that of the di-Cl 
compds. The effect of the 8ub.stituents was qualitatively 
the same us that in PhCIl*Cl and in eitlicr case cannot Ik 
explained by stcric hindrance for it depends not upon 
their fX)sition but on their kind and no. In 50% McsCO 
the **half-value time,'* i. e., the time neces.sary for 
of the sulkstancc to be hydrolyzed, was 6, 155 and 0.03." 
times that in .60% KtOH at 50® and 83 5® and 71% Me*- 
CO, re.sp. The follovitig new compds. used in tlie work 
wi're prepd. by the action of PCI* on the correspondiuK 
aldehyde, 'fhe no. in panmthesis designates yield; tht 
acid and yiL4d obtained upon refiuxing the compd. with 
KMn 04 arc noted in some cases. II (75), Ihtt 235^7®, 
b,i 106®, 70% 3-ClCeH4CO*H. V (HI), bi, 145 50®, in 
8.3®. m (80), bi* 105 7®, o-MeCJLCOyH. IV (86),W 
110 1®; the ^dehyde was obtained in 26% yield from 
w-MeCJLNIT*. VI (86), bi, 139-40®, m. .37®, ?()[; 

2.4.6- McaCen*CO*H. I. M. Irvine 

Tri6(arylammo)ethylene6. VI. The colored by-products 

from the synthesis of triB(arylamuio)ethylene8. Kin> 
nosuke Shibata and 'JVtsuuosuke Nishi. J. Boc. Chetn 
Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. binding 02.6' 30(19.33); cf. C. A 
28, 475 \ Two by-products were obtained in the re- 
action Ix’twfcii ^-toliiidine and CC1*:CHC1, one as yellow 
needles, m. 141®, and the other as black-red needles, tii. 
207® . The yellow compd . has t he geniTal formula KN.C- 
(NHR)Cn:NR, where R is the aryl radical and tin 
particular compd. had the formula CstllsaN*. Ideiitifiea- 
tion tests are described. Karl KammcnncytT 

The velocity of diazotization of aromatic amines. 
Shigezo Uciio and Tazo Susuki. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
Japan 36, Suppl. binding 615 19(19.33). — The veloi’ity of 
diazotization of 47 amines in 0.06-4 N llCl and of 10 
amines in 0.06-1 N HRr was detd. and found to depend 
mainly on the kind and conen. of acid user! and tu k* 
practically independent of the H ^ punen. beyond a certaiii 
limit. Karl KammcrnicyiT 

Replacement of the diazo group by the acetozy i^oup 
H. L. Haller and P. S. vSehaffer. J. Am. Chem. .Soc. 55, 
4954- 5(19.33) . — f«-ClC 6 H 4 N*BF 4 and AcOH, gently heated, 
give alx>ut .W% of m<hlorophenyl acetat:, b* 84-6", bu 
108®. />.AcNI1CoH 4N*BF4, decomps. 1.35® (cor.) (84^^ 
yield), and Ac*0 give 52% of p-AcNHC«H 40 Ac, 111 

161.6- 2.5® (cor.). Since the aryl acetates are readilv 

hydrolyzed to the phenols, the reaction provides a ready 
method of replacing the Nil* group by the HO group 
when the normal decompn. of the diazo body with 11*0 
does not take place. _ C. J. West 

The reaction between diazooium salts and trimtro- 
methane. G. Ponzio. Gazz. chim. ital. 63, 471-8(1933).^ 
Earlier expts. on the action of 4irNtOAc compds. on KC* 
(NO*)* (C. A. 10, 1178; 11, 1166) established the forma- 
tion of compds. of the ArN*C(N02)i type. On the otwr 
hand, the formation of Ar(CH*0*N4) and ArN:NC- 
(OH) :NOH compds. by their decompn. is, in the fact* 
later expts., incorrect. However, the belief of QuiIk^ 
(C. A. 26, .69.50; 27, 1348) that the decompn. products 
are ArN(NO)N:CO compds. is also incorrect becaii* 
they do not give the reactions of iV-NO dcrivs. of eryr 
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ydrazines or of NO or :CO groups. Instead, Ar(COiN«) 
onipds. are internal anhydrides of ArN(:NOlI):NCOtI{ 

(ids, f. e.. O.N:NAr:N.CO, which agrees with their 
looompn. upon fusion, their stability toward water, 

• ton, PhNH», etc., and their n actions with alk. alco- 
lolates. Witli cold McOK and KtOK they give 
«‘lds of the K salts of the acid cstcis, thus 

'7cO,N:NAr:l!4 + KOK — ArN(:NOK).NC<)jR. ^ 
he latter coiiipds. with dil. acids form AiN(NO)- 
^HCOslt compds., already prepd. by Loiigo (of. C. A. 

8 , 1220- 'I'hc reaction between Ar(CO.Ns) compds. 
nd strong bases i« not simply: Ar(COjN0 -* ArN* + 
'Oj, because N is liberated and ArN| and COj are fomied 
>v deconipn. of siiHs of ArN( :N<)H) rNCOjII acids, which 
1 C first formed from ArfCO^Ni) compds. Contrary to 
hiilico (loc. ett,), the behavior of ArNjC(Nl)j).i compds. 3 
not analogous to that ol ArN 2 C(N 02 ) 3 ph compds. 
if P , C. A. 8, 2 f>P 2 ), and since the former contum an 
xtra NOi group they shoidd in moist KtiO first form 
irr*r(N())N(N(b)C()N<b compds. and then by the action 
►f water should form ArN:NCONC)| compds. (under the 
.mii conditions ArNjC(NOj)*Ph compds form siicces- 
uily ArN(N())N(N() 2 )Bz, ArN(NO)NHBz and ArN:N- 
W compds.). It is moreover very iinprolxihle that . 
IrfCOjNj) compds are formed from ArNoCfNO^l, ^ 
i»nipds. by iliininatioii of N» 04 . h'ven if ArNffCfNOi)^ 

'll I oiiipds are a/.o denvs., this is not true of ArNiC(lSICb) 
oinpds., and the lattiT are dia/oiiiurn salts, as is (stab- 
I Olid by the present e\pts. and by the ('oustitiition of 
tnCO.N^) compds , into which they arc transfoniied 
ilu compd. p-().NCnIl 4 (CO.N 0 (I) fornu-d by the action 
.f Aill on MbNCfH 4 N,C(NOa), (cf. QtuHeo, C\ A. 27, 
»1S) can also lie pfepd. by the action of coned. HNO| on 5 

•InC(')Nd). Its stiucture is ().N:N(Cfll 4 NOa-/>) :N.C(), 
lid if IS siraw-yillow, in. 11)5", sol. m ooiicd. HsS 04 
without coloration tveii with PhOH), gives with PliNH- 
bnglif red color, which disappears on exposure to air, 
lots not react with PliNHNFL. m KtiO. In ice-cold abs 
tOH it reacts writh ale. K.OII thus. I KOFt 
)NCVH 4 N(:N 0 K)*NC 0 .M, m fact addn. of dil IT.- 
.«» ppls 100 '', of HhNC«II,N(N())NflC() 2 Et. I'ndei ^ 
imilai Conditions I and MiOK form lOO^'J of />-().NC,- 
I^MN(»NlICf).Me. C. C. Davis 

interaction of chloro-substituted aldehydes with chloro- 
.iihstituted arylhydrazines F D. Chattaway and All.iii 
\diir J (Item. ^oc. 1Q33, 2,r)-Cl CII, 

VIIVII. HCl (I) and Imtylchlorul hydrate (II), shaken 
Mtli IMOII for O.f) hr , give 2,5-dichlorobenzeneazo-^,y- 
u tioro \*^-bniy]ene (III), red, m. 101 on staiidmg 7 
t ’ VI. Ill m C 6 Hr with HCI gives the pale yellow 

> tikhloiai 2 ,r)-dichlhrophinyllivdftizonc, which loses 
Mtl whin warmid, giving ID. Boiling III in CbH# gives 
r \-ihi hloro(rotonatdehyde2,S~du hIorophettylhydrasofte(TV ) , 

■ I 'Ml' ( If derrv. (V), in. IbO’). I and tl in AcOH give 
ni (VI) of IV, pale yellow, in. 110® (Ar dcriv 

VII). m. Either V or VII, satd. with Cl iii hot 

UK I,, gives a,a,ci,fi-tetrarhIorohi4tyraldehyde 2y3-dichhro* 

\ nutvlphenxlhytlrazotte, in IM®; reduction gives 2,5- ® 
UC.HNHo.' U and 2 . 4 , 5 -Cl,CnHiNITNH 2 (VIH) in 
at 10 .'ll)® give a,p^ichIororrotonaldehyde 2,4,^- 
fniUiirophenyJhydrazone, pale yellow, ni. 80® (Ac denv., 

"I IJ.D In boiling EtOH II and VIII give tt-chloro-^- 

aldehyde 2t4,5‘trichlorophenylhydrazonet pale vd- 

Jfi2®; boiling with 2,r>-Cl/C6HjNIINHa in EtOIl 
the 2J,5^2’,5'^pentacklorodtphenylosazone of a^kelo- 

> ^''fihoxybntvraldehyde, ftllow, m. 212®. I and chloral 9 
hviliati m HiO give 2,5^dicMorobenzeneazo^p,p-dichloro- 

orange-red, ni. 93®. In EtOII the reaction prod- 
int I. hi glyoxylate 2,5-dichlorophenylhydrazone, yellow, 

” the 2,4t5Ari-Ci deriv, m. 102®. Either Q dcriv. 

UlClj, satd. with Cl, gives Et a^hloroglyoxylate 2,4,5- 
^l^tnlmophertylhydrazone, pale yellow, tii. 116®; coned. 
MliOn gives the u>-Nm deriv., in. 140®. C. J, West 
l^luc^idic azo ttyestuffa. Burckhardt Hclferich, Otto 


I.ang and Ernst Schmitz-Hillebrccht. /. prakt. Cham, 
138 , 275-80(1 — a-CtH 4 (OH) 2 , /J-peiitaacetyW-glu- 
cosc and ^-MeCeHiSOiH, heated 40 min. at 125-80®, 
give 40"; of tetraacetylpyrocatecluil-ft-d-glucostde, m. 114- 
0 .^ 2 ®, (rt|V? -15.1® (CHCli); N NaOH gives pyro- 
caiethol-ti-ii-’ghuoitde, crystals with 1 mol. MesCO, m. 
121KW®, fttlif 71® (H 2 ); it is split by cmulsm. Ph- 
NjCl givi s :t,,'‘>dit\(betneneazo)pyrocatechol-l’^fi-<l-glucostde, 
violet, 111 . 214 51® (dicoinpn.); ih(* Na salt is oraiigc- 
red; />-MiOCHH 4 NK‘r gives 4-ni€thoyy-V-ti~d-glucostdo- 
4'-kydro\ytf:obcfizene^ 111 . 220 2®, split by emulsin 

dia/obcnzcncsulfonic acid gives Na 2-p-d-gJucosidtt-4- 
hvdroxyfisohertzene-t' -sulfonate, amorphous, orange-red, 
[«li? — 41® (11.0). All 111 ps. are cor. C. J. W 

Course of oxidation of primary hydrazines. II. Action 
of oxidizing acids upon primary aromatic hydrazines. O. 
A. Zcidi, S. M. Shcilin and C*. I. Bras. J. prakt, Chem, 
138, 225 ;i()(l9.‘i;0; cf. C. A 27. 4784.-PhNHNH, 
(I) and excess HClOs give 30''^ Ph(?l; IIIOi irivcs 25% 
Phi; Gr-quinolvlhydrariiic and llKb give 25% ot-iodo- 
qiiinolinc and 20% ol carbostyril. 1 and H4AS1O1 at 0® 
give phenyl hydrazine arsenate , I.lI^AsOi, which is dccompd. 
by Cu in H»0 at 70® to give a inixt. of PhAsCl* and Phj- 
AsCl. Oxidation of I with II4AS4O7 111 the presence of 
Cu at 75® gives 0.98% PhAsCb, 60.(Ml% PhjAsCl and 
5.08';{ PhAs; 111 the prcsimcc of HCI the yield of Ph- 
AsCli is 50";,. I and PhAsO*H2 give the compd. I.PhAs- 
OJI*, 111 IH® (dcconipii.) ; in the present e of Cu, 14.15 g. 
I gives 1.3 81 g PhAsCI.., corresponding to the uiidecompd 
PhAsOJI/, 14.09 g. PliiA^'Cl and 4.72 g. PhaAs. I (3.3 g.) 
in .3 g. Eton, added to 105 g. IlaAs04in l.'VIcc. II2O and 
15 cc. 0..5 N CUSO4 at 4.'>®, gives 1 g. PhAsCla, 3.85 g. 
PlijAsCl and 13. .5 g. l^hiAs. PhAsO and excess I on 
standing 8-10 days give the compd., I.PhAsOiHt, m. 
100-1". />.MeCMl4NHNH2 (01 g.) and H,As04 with Cu 
give 21.7 g. /»-McC4H4AsCl2, 31.5 g. (/>-MeC.H4),AsCl 
and 7.2 g. (/»-McCoIl4)4As (72.2% yield of As compds.}. 

C. J. West 

Thermal decomposition of trinitrotriazidobenzene and 
of other polynitropolyazidobenzenes. OldHch I'urek. 
Chintte Industrie Special No., 883-7(June, 1933); 
of C. A. 26, FH8. — ^2,4-Dinitro-l,3,5-trmzidobcnzcne 

(I) , m 1 10 17® (dccompn.), insol. in H20, sol. in MesCO 
and hoilmg EtOH, slightly sol. m cold KtOH, is produced 
l)v refluxing C»H»(N02)2C1 or CeH^NOsIiBr in aq. McjCO 
with ale. NaNs, pouring into H2O and rccrystg. from 
IMOH. 2,4,0-Tnnitro-l-azidol)enzeuc (picryl azide) 

(II) , 111 . 92 -.3®, is obtained 111 practically quant, yield by 
adding with const, agitation a coned. MciCO solii. of 
tnorvl idilonde to a coiicd. solii. oi NaNi in dil. EtOH at 
atm. temp. The thermal decompns. of 2,4,G-trinitro- 
l,3,5-tria7idobcn7eiie (HI), I ami II were studied by 
measuring the amt. of N given off by heating 1% MeaCO 
solns. of the substances in the dark at 01® (b. p. of CH- 
CI 1 ) and 70.5® (b. p. of CCI 4 ) and also the solids at 5U®. 
33ic activation energies of the reactions, calcd. from 
the rate of liberation of N at different Unnps., were calcd. 
as: II 22,400, I 25,.3(M), HI 2.3,800 cal. The temp, 
cuoffs. were: H 2.09, I 2.80, IH 2.75. As the resp. 
values are very close to one another, it is concluded that 
they depend primarily on the presence of the azoimide 
groups or ot the azoimide and intro groups in o-position 
to each other iu the CcHi, ring, while the actual no. of 
(i/oimidc and NO 2 groups lias apparently no effect on 
tlKse values. HI is very much more stable to heat than 
I or II, both in soln. and in the cryst. state, in spite of the 
tact that it contains a considerably higher proportion of N 
that can be liberated; this is attributed to the perfect 
symmetiVof its mol. At 50®, I first turns brown, b^mes 
semi-liquid and is transformed into a dark swollen mass 
which solidifies to a dark brown substance; dtscompn. is 
most rapid when the mass is in a semi-cryst. state; libera- 
tion of N is manifestly not confined to the azoimide 
groups, but becomes more complex. The phenomenon 
is due to the fact th^t liberation of N lowers the m. p. 
of the reaction products below 50®, and the resultant fasbn 
increases lioth mobility and rate of reaction. A. P.-C, 
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Addition pfoducts of ^•piheiioxyphoiiyldialkylphosidiiiioa 
with carbon disulfide. W. C. Davirs and C. J. O. R. 
Moirris. BuU. soc. chtm. 53 , cf. C. A, 25, 

5(Mk 2. — The i'Oiistitutuin of the pnidiuls of the addii. of 
left, phosphines to CS2 is discussed and a cooidimition 
fomiula R«F S : C : S is stigae^ ted . '1 his is in accordance 
with the bfliavior of the conipds. but in vanaiice 
with the forinulattoii of Jacobson accepttd by ffuntrsc-h 
and Hdificrt (C. A, 14 , 5dd)- These red cryst. addii. 
rompds. arc unstable and deconip. on melting. In soln. 
they exist as an eqinb niixt., KiP.CSi ^ + CSv,. 

This instability rcndt'is the invi stigution of tliedr constitu- 
tion by paraehor and dipolar inoiiient detns. difficult if 
not impossible. Any foruiulatiou <if these products must 
explain the lack of combination between KjP and C(b or 
COS and between amines or UtI. arsines with CSi. The 
phos|)hines, />-rhOCflHa'K2 (H = Me, lOl or Pr) wtic 
prepd. (C, A, 27, (lOH) by the reaction between the re- 
quisite RMgBr cotiipd. and p-PhOCoH4PCIi. 'J he addn. 
of 3 cc. CSt, with shaking, to a ini\l. of 2 cc. /)-PhOC«- 
IIiPMci and 4 cc. S)GV;> I^tOH gave p-phrnoxyphenyl- 
dtmeihylphosphine comptL CxJItbOPSi, ni. ST.h'. The 
almost colorless soln. 111 boiling li.tOH Ik came rod 011 
cooling and deposited n‘d crystals 1'lie coin^spondiiig 
di-ht compd,, CulhtO/^Si, 111. ()7“, dissoc. 111 soln. and 
yields, on the a<ldn. of Mel, white icctangiilar tabUts 
of p-PhOCdlAl^bJ,.McI, in. Jb3^ 'Ihe dt-Pr compd,, 
CxMi^PSi, ni. 67®, is stabk in soln. but the cryst. 
material rapidly loses CS2 on exposure to the iiir. And 
soln. but no cryst. solid was foinied by adding CSi 
to p-ClCfcH4l‘Pri. C. R. Addiiiall 

Reactions of sodium triphenylstannide with poly- 
• halogenated methanes. Charles A. Kraus and Harry 
Ratough. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55 , 6014- l(i( 1933) . — PliiSn, 
treatcel with Na in liquid NHi and then with ClljCIi, 
gives dtdriphenylsiannylmeihafie, m lOl.ri-*; CHCli 
gives in^tnphenyhiannylmdhane, m. 128"; with CCl* 
the main reaction product was PhiSti and NaCl. 

C. J, West 

Rearrangement of o-acetamido sulfoxides. Alfred 
Iwcvi, Leonard A. Warren and buititiel Smiles. J, Chem. 
Soc. 1933 , 1490-3; cf. C. A. 27, m.’-P-Chloro-U- 
niiro»2^~aminodip)ienyl sulpde, detp yellow, ni. 130^, 
results from 2-HiNC,H,SH and 2,6-CbCJLNOi; Ac 
deny. (I), yellow, ni 150°. 2-NitTo-2'-acetamidudi- 
pheiiyl sulfide and ILOi in AcOH at 100° for 2 hrs. give 
the corresponding sulfoxide (II), pale yellow, m. 100°; 
the sulfoxide (HI) from I, pale yellow, 111. 179 80°; 
the free NIT: compd. from III, orange, m. 102". Re- 
arrangement of in with 2 iiiols. N NaOII and reaction 
with Mef al 60° gives 2-o-nilropheny1aminophenyl Me 
sulfoxide (IV), a-MeOSC«H4NIICrll4NOi-«, orange, m. 
149 51°; oxidation gives the suljone, yellow, 111. 130 1°. 
in and 3 mols. N NaOH, heated at 100° for 0.6 hr. with 
free access of air, appear to give the sulhnic acid, stni'C 
with dil. HI and SO2 it yields bis\2-{o-mtrophenyl)- 
aminophenvl] disulfide, red, ni. 149-61°; with 1 niol. 
NaOH and Md HI gives the Ac deriv. of IV, yellow, ni. 
160-1°. n gives 2’{p-chlofo-o~niiropheuvl)amtnophenjl 
Me sulfortde, oranges in. 162°; the suljone in. 187°. 
2^Nitrvphcnyl 4-hydroxy-mdoJyl sulfoxide, yellow. 111. 
206' 7° ; this dws not tearrange with NaOH, nor dfK*s 2- 
nilropheuyl 2-hydroxy-Umphlhyl wlfoxide, yellow, in, 
144° (dccompii.) ; Ac denv., pale yellow, ni. 109°. 

C. J. West 

Basis for the ^ysiological activity of onium compounds. 
XV. Sulfonium compounds. R. R. Renshaw and D. S. 
vScarle. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55 , 4961-3(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 2432-3. — Sulfonium salts were prepd. by eondensing 
sulfides with mol. equivs. of halide and Hg salt using 
Me«CO or EtOH as the solvent, then treating with solid 
AgNOa and pptg. the Hg and Ag with IIjS. iPhCHAir 
S(NO^)Me, m. 79°, was prepd. from (C7fL)iS(I)Me.TlgTj, 
m. 166°; {PhCH%)tS{N0ACIhC0tEi, ni. 120°, n'sulted 
from (C,H7),S(Br)CH2COiEt.HgIa pr from (C7n7)2S(Br)- 
CHtCant HgBn. PlhS{NOz)Me, m. 108°, was prepd. 
from Ph*vS(IjMe.HgI>, m. 96°. McavS, BrCHaCHa- 


1 OPh and HgBrs give McaS(Br)CHaCH20Ph.HgBra, m. 
70-1°, from which was prepd. Me^{N0i) G[lii^i>Ph, 
m. 62-6°. JK/i5(Br)CHaCH,C17"A.HgBra, m. 78°; the 
nitrate was a gummy .semi -solid. PuS{Br)CIl 2 C 0 tBt, 
m. 70°. {PhCU:)iS{Br)CIJ:COtkJl.UgBrt, in. 127°. 

C. J. West 

Preparation of tris(hydroxytriaryl) sulfonium salts. 
I). Liberinann. Com pi. rend. 197, 921-3(1933); ct. 

9 C.A.27, 187.3. -Tns(hydroxyliiaryl) .sulfonium cliloruk ^ 
may be prepd. bv treating a plienol (3 mols.) with SOCJ. 
(2 mols.), the latter being added drop by drop with 
shaking and continual cooling. In prepg similar compds. 
from naplithols, the latter are added gradually to SOU. 
The following sulfonium chlorides ^erc piepd.: Irn- 
(hydrnxyphenyl) , m. 2t;i 2° (decompn.) {teira-Bz denv., 
111. 36°) ; tn\(hy(lroxy-o-tolyl) , pale rose, ni. 190° (tetra-Bz 
denv.. 111. 39’); trisdiydroxy-m-tolyl), m. 273 4° (de- 
i compii ) (tetra-Bs <ferw., m. 41°); Insia'^hydroxy 
naphthyl), giiemsh, in. above 360°; Irts^fidiydroxy- 
naphthyl), of which 2 isomers were obtained, one m. 227°, 
the other, yellow, m. 273-4°. All of these compds. gi\( 
colors with ILSO4. Louise Kelley 

Attempted resolution of some substituted disulfonyl- 
methanes and the resolution of a-^-carboxyphenyl- 
sulfonyl-a-p-tolyltiiioethane. F. Barry Kipping. J 
4 Chem. So(. 1Q33, 1600 10 —L/ p-mercaptohenzuate (Ij, 
b*» J02-4''. b 276’ • osuhtion w^th I in IClOH givis 
hi \(p~iarhethoxy phenyl) disulfide, in. ri6-0°. I and Cl- 
CHiAc with NaOH give p^iarbethoxyphenylthioateUme, 
ill. 63-4°, oxidizc*rl to p-carhethoxyphenylsulfonylaceUne 
(II), m. 88°, bv acid KMn04 iNu sail (lU)). HI and 
PhCTI,I in FtOfl give the adicnzyl denv., ElOiCCurtr 
SO.CIUCTLf>h)Ac, ni. 104°, hydrolyzed to IIO4CCI- 
H4S().CH CHd^i, ill. 23.2 3°, whose Ft eiier m. 7/ 

'» n and di-/>-tolyl disulfoxid** in htOH give a inixt of 
p<arhetho \ yphen vhulfon vl-p tolylthiometha ne (IV ) , to 

121 °, anil a-p-(ntbethovyphvnyl\idfonyl-a-pdolyUhioace 
tone (V), m. SO 7". IV and V are hard to sep. but if 
the reaction is heated for 7 hrs., IV may be obtained 111 
80*}; viidd. Thi free and (VT) from IV in 206-6° (Sa 
saH, needles), (Kidalinn of VI with KM11O4 in AcOII 
givts p^carbnxvphf inlsuljonvl'p lolylsulfonylmelluine (VII), 
in. 210 2° (hi ester (VIII), ni. 147 6°); the Na salt 
of VIII and J’hClLT give the benzyl denv., ni 110-7 , 
the fill arul (IX) in. 185 6°; IX could not be resolved, 
the following salts wire tiripd : quinine, in. 216°, IotIb-'ii 
- 116°, [«Ui.i -132^ (CHClj, c 1.3); nor^-yp-ephedrm, 
m. 115 8", l-menthylamine, ni. 21 1-5"; d^secdmlylanwie, 
ill. 205 7°; rinrhontdine, IctUtho '- 66°, lal64oi ~ 76" 
(CnCb,rl); l-phenvlrfhvlannne.w. Conilensatn»ii 

oi VII with di-Ph ■disulfoMclc tn luOll-FAONa give. 
7 p - carhoxy phenyls ulfons I - p - tdylsulhnylphenylthio- 
methane, ni. 212-’ (/•/ ester, m. 12ti 7°) ; this could nolU 
resolved; uuimne vail, ni 209*10°, |a|b7*o — lll.*> , 
f«|t4.i --127° (CriCb, f 1.2); Umenthylamme salt, m 
1H1 .6°, \a]w^ -10 7° (CHCb. t 1.07). I anil MeCH 
HtAc with FtOH-FtONa, followed by oxidation, give 
77% of a-p’iarhethoxvphrnyhulfonylethyl Me ketone, m 
66-7"; with di-p-tolvl disrlli»\uli and 4ivdroIysis tin 
givi s dl-a-p-(nrboxyphenytsulfonyl-a~p~tolyUhioethon( (X), 

® HO.CCbH 4 SO,CHMivSC 7H7, m. 058 9° (Ei ester, 111. . 

chloride, m 8;i 4°); this is res.»lved by /-meiithylaiiiin* . 
the least sol. fraction of which salt in 199 202°, IrtlnH 
.57° rCIlCb, f 1.2); d-X, ni. IbO", [<k]mi 130° 

0..5,5); in 1 equiv NaOH tin* acid has a half life pinejj 
of 10 hrs., in NIT4OII aliont i)0 hrs. 'Fhe quinine m// 
m. ISO 1°, -1(K)° (CHCU, c 0.6) ; the d- and - 

Me esters, m. 131 2°, Iofl54Hi * 134° (CHLb, r I *1-^* 
Q d-Kt ester, m. 41 6°; d-aetd chloride, m. 101 2 , 

145° (CHCb, c 1.31). (t-p-CarboxyphenylsulfonyUa-P; 
tolyhulfonylethane, m. 233-4°; Fd ester, m. l;-0 1 . 
Me ester, m. 141° ; this could not be resolved; the fol oy 
ing salts were pri'pd.; quinine, m. 211-2°; .j' 

amine, m. 187-91°. [ali««i —18.6° (EtOlI, c 1.5); 
chonidine, tn. 177 8 °, [oImri —85.6 
Uh^roxyhydrindamine, m. 208-10°, [a]«m -^72 (^^.7 ' 
c 0.^j; l-phmylethylamine, m. 214-6 . ' 
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i)henylsiUfonyl^’’fnethyUhioethai^^ tn. 185^ Mecompn.): ^ 
ioUs: l-hydroxyhydrindamine, ni. 194®, Mun 
c 0a6) j strychntftBf in. loclMti 

'CHCli, c 0.63) ; l^enthyiamine^m. 174 7®, [alMdi — ^21“ 
:KtOH,c0.76); quinine, m. 2X7^, \aU%i- MUr (CITCU, 
1.3). The acid could not be* rcsolvi-d iior could its 
>xidalion product, n-p-uirboxyphenylsulfonyl 
nethylsuljofiylethane, in. 27;r; ^alh: d-hydroxyh^rtHd- 
iminef m. 186 7®, [aImai 85“ (Mc«CO, c 0.7); quinine, 

II. 105 7*. (oImi —114.6'’ (CUCl,. c 0.61) ; l-phrnyl- ® 
'thyiamine, m. 100-8°; cinehotndtne, ni. 183-4°, |a|,,u 
-78.7“ ('Eton, c 1.53); l^mentkylamitie, m l80-9cr , 
a]Mt —18.3® (Eton, c 2.20). C. J. West 

Identiflcatioa o^ mercaptans with 2,4-dinitrochloro> 
ienzene. n. K. W. Bust, J. C). Turner and M. W. 
:oiin. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4950 7(1933); cf. C. A. 

26, 3230, — ^The following 2,^-dintlrophenyl thioelliers arc 
eported: decylp in. 86® (all m. ps. coi.); undccyl, m. i 
H)*; lauryl, m. 89®; allyt, iii. 71. 5“ ; o-thwcresol, in. 
101®; m-nanter, m. 90.5"; p-thliirotliiophenol, m. 123"; 

dcriw., m. 142® ; a-ihionaphihol ni. 170°; ^-isomer, 
n. 145°; cydohexyl, in. 148"; clhyleneihtohydrnt, m. 
100.5®; dimethylene di-, in. 248°; a-methyldmethylnie 
.'i-, m. 220°; Irimethylene di-, m. 194"; tetramrlhytenr 
/i-, rri. 170®; pentamethylene di~, m. 170°; hexameihylene 
/(-, m. 218°, The monothidlh arc gulditi yellow; the 
Icnvs, of the dinierca]>taiib are an orphotis. of ^ 

;,l-dinUrophenyl ihioethvrs: deryl, in. 93"; nndecyl, 

11. 97®; lauryl, m. 101®; cetyl, in. 105'; o-thiuueyil, in. 
155°; m^^omer, m 144.5®; p^hlnrothwphmnl, in. I70^; 
hjirderiv ni. 190®; in. 172". t. f. Wist 

Glucosides of p-nitrophenol and /^-aminophcnol and 
heir fermentative degradation. Bur(°kh.ir<]t llclferich 
(lid Otto Peters. J. prakl Chem. 138, 2Sl 3(h):i3).- 
.'.italytic reduction of tctraacctyl-^-mtioplicnol-ft d s 
•hicosidc in McOIl gives tin* lelui~Ac deriv., tn. 127-30”, 
'rtli" — 15.5' (CHClOi <if p-umuinphenol (i-d-iih*co\tde 
il), 111. 157-00®, laJo* — 65° (MjO). /ft-Nitroplunol p^d- 
Jucoside is ileeoii’pd. to the extent of S5' p lu 15 nun. 

)V eimilsin; I is deeouipd. to tin extent of 50% in 50 imn. 

C. J. West 

Cymorcinol. W. Treibs. J. prakt. Chem. 138, 281 8 
193, J). “Cymorcinol (I) forms an acetate, b. 270®. 
Uilli 4 atoms Hr per mol. I gives a dt-lSr deriv., yellow, ^ 
111 05", HNC). and I form a NO compl., biown-red, m. 
IIJ , reduction with SuCb and HCl gives hydroxy- 
thyniuqutnone (II), in. 170' (siMiiioarba/one, m. 217"). 
Oxidation of I gives II. Oxidation of I with O^ hi MeOH- 
KOH gives dihydroxythymoquinone, red, in. 220®. 

C J. West 

Molecular rearrangement of ar,d-unsaturated ethers 
Walter M. Lauer and Marvin A. Spieltiian. J. Am. 7 
(hem. Soc. 5S, 4923 .30(1933).— The following fi-Br 
ether, were prepd.: » PliCM(<)Me)CH.Br, b, 5,117-8® 
0.r/; v,eld); />-ClCBll,CIHOMe)CIl2Hr, bj# 151 0“ 
'riK;). PliCII(<)Pi)CH2nr, b^, 140 8® (00%); PhCll- 
'OHii)Cll.Hr, br 105 0" (57%); PhCH(OAm-iso)CH2- 
hti l)u 140-3° (81 a-hutoxystyrene (I), bu 134.5- 
> wii 1.5f93; p~(hIoro-a~methnxystyrene (II), bw 
H'' IM", w-*j“ 1..5510 (t39^^^); p-^hloroaceiophenone senu- 
^(trlnizone, in. 202-4®. or-Methoxystyreiie (20 g-), ® 
lu'dttd 2 hrs. at 3(K)°, gives 13 g. BzEl and 2 g. B^Me- 
tHCII.Bz, tn. 104-4.5® {dioxtme, m. 100-7°); dehydra- 
tion gives 2,5-4iphenyl-3-methy1futan, ni. 57-8". Con- 
‘linsiiion f*f PliC( rClljjOMc and B/Mc, heated 2 hrs. 
at gives (CHiUz)2. a-Ethoxystyreuc (25 g.), 

hulid at 300" for 1 hr., gives 14.4 g. BzPr, bm 115 21", 
and 1 5 g. 1,2-dibcnzoylbiitane, l>jo 234-45®, 1.5795. 

«-l*r(i|)oxystyrcne gives 80% valerophenoiie and impure 9 
if2-dili(Mizuylpentanc. I (5 g.) gives 3.7 g. caprophenoue. 
u Kives p-chloropropiophenone, bu 134-7® (siniicarba- 
m. 176-6®), and 1 ,2dns(p~chlorobensoyl) propane, 
w. 110.5-7®. a-Isoamyloxystyrcne gave isnpentene, 
l''*!P*tiitaiie, PhAc, Ph isohexyl ketone, bu 145-8®, n^f 
ItiOtiT {semicarbanone, m. 144- 5®), and (CII|Bz)s. 
Heating 10 g. each of I and II together to 266° for 3 hrs. 
Kave Phjtc and BzEt, thus showing that a strictly iutra- 


mol. mechanism is untenable. The mechanism advanced 
involves complex formation betw(*en 2 ether iiiols. fol- 
lowed by rearrangement in either of the.se 2 parts of J:hc 
complex body. C. J. West 

3,5-Didilorobenzaldehyde. Fritz Asiiiger and Guutlier 
Luck. Monatsh. 62, 344-8(1933). — By chlorinating 
.3,.5-CbC«Il iMe (in the prepn. of which from 4,6-Cb-2- 
MeCclIaNHAc it was found nio.st ciTectivo to liydrolvze 
the latter compel, with .50'^, HiSOi to yield 80 5% of the 
amine) at 180 90® uud hydrolyzing 5() g. of the product 
by agitation with fuming HjS 04 (8^^ SC)|) for 30 hrs. at 
room temp., there wtre obtained 70-80% 3,5^dichloro-‘ 
benzaldehyde (I), biw 23,5 40", ni. 65®, and 10 2% 3,5- 
ClsCnHaCOsH (II), which latter cunipd. was also formed 
troni 1 by oxidation in 74^7 vield. The following derivs. 
oi I were also pn^pd.: NalLSOi addn. conipd.; aUloxime, 
m. 112"; phenvikvdrazone, m. 106.5®; 3,3^ichhio- 
benzol ihloride (III), tn. 36.5" (18 g. from 17.6 g. 1 and 
20.8 g. PCU); 3,3-dichloroctnnamir acid (IV), ni. 176" 
(.3.9 g. by refluxing 4 g. I, 2.5 g. Nat)Ac and 1 .9 g. AC 2 O), 
which upon hnmiination yielded 3,3~dichloro^a,ti^t- 
hromounnamic acid, m. 209". II results from the oxida- 
tion of IV. In an unsiirccsslnl attempt to hydrolyze 
ni by heating it with water and an excess of Ca(OII )2 
to 2(M)° in an autoclave lliere were obtained IV and 3,5- 
dichlorohenzyl ale. (V), in 82®, which same 2 products 
were formed in 90% yield by subjecting I to the same 
conditions. By interaction with V is converted to 
91% of the corresponding chloride, m. 36®. I. M. L. 

Replacement of groups by hydrogen in certain sub- 
stituted methanes. u-Tribromoacetophenones. C. Har- 
old Fisher. J. Am. Chem. Sot. 55 , 5903 8(1933).- 
2,4,6, 3,.5-MeaBrvCflC()CBr4 (I) m Me 2 CO lilxrates I , 
from Kl, giving 2,t,6,3,5-Me4flr2C(iCt)CH2Br; Ihis also 
results from 2,4,6,3,,5-MesBrC(iAc and Br in AeOlI; 
reduction with Zn in AcOH removes the at-Br atom. 

I and EtMgBr give 2,4,6,3,5-MeiiBt2C(iCOCHBr2, as 
d«H*s NiH*, PhOll and PliAc; I is uiicliauged by re- 
fluxing in MciCO for I hr. 2,4,6-Me^CBHiAe and Br in 
AcOH give the nr ,a-di-Br deriv. (II), in. 73 4"; alkali 
lias little effect; ClC(,H 4 COCllBr 2 dissolves in aq. K.()ll 
.several liiindred times as rapidly as docs II. C. J . W. 

Isomerism in halochromic compounds. II. P. PfeilTer 
and H. Kleu. Her. 66B, 1704 13(1933); cf, C. A. 27, 
4787. — 'the formation of isomeric inoiioperelilorates 
(colorU*ss or light colored NII4 and colored oxoniiiiu or 
carbeniiim salts) seems to be quite general fur amino 
ketones and a no. of addtil. {lairs ol i.soiiiers lias licen 
pn*pd.; in some cases, the theoretically expei'tcd di- 
perehlorotcs have been obtained. All tlic.se salts are 
readily split down into their components by W'ater but 
the isomers geiuTally show charai ti ristic differences in 
the ease with which they are hvdri»lyzed, sometimes the 
colorless, sometiines the colored isomer being the more 
easily hydrolyzed. 'Khe colorless salts can, in general, 
lie obtained by dissolving the amino ketone in excess of 
dil, aq. HCIC).. To prep, the coloix'd salts advantage 
can often be taken of the fact that they are the primary 
hydnilvsis products of the diperchlorates. Even when the 
latter are too sol. to lie isolated, the colored monoiK't- 
chliirates can gem*rally be obtained by dilg. (with water) 
solns. of the amino ketones in 70% aq. HCIO 4 , which 
contain the dipen'hloratcs. Where (he dijicrchlorates 
arc too ri'arlily hydrolyzed the colored nioiiopcrclilorates 
are obtaineil bv isomerizing the colorless salts by cry.stn. 
from ClCH 2 CtbH. 'Fhc following perchlorates are dc- 
scrilied : p ^-Dimelhylaminobenzal-p-chloroacetophenone 

(the ketone itself forms yellow needles, in. 140 0 5”), 
needles iJbl. in hot AcOH with faint violet color, and blue- 
violet crystals; p^ dimeihylaminohenzal-p-niethylacetophe- 
none (free ketone, golden yellow, in. 122*^°), needles sol. 
in hot AcOH with deep bliic-red color, and blue, finely 
cryst, powder (also yUdds a yellow diperchlorate) ; p'- 
dmethylaminobeneal-p-methoxyacetophenone, needles sol. 
in AcOH with Bordoaux-red color, and fine, dark blue 
needles; p^imethylaniinodibenzalacdone, brownish yellow 
crystals sol. in AcOH with blue color, and bluish green 
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prisms (also forms at^ o(|> i orange-browii diperMoraU); 
p-aminobsntalac^off'r"!’^^ golden yellow prismatic nee- 
dles sol. is AcOH wiin o,^. f^ireiige-red color, and rose-red 

.... _ 9 A». 


^es. . C.A.R. 

Pmaration of Holgcr Erdtman and 

Robert Robinson. J- t-^'- ‘".‘X'*''. 1933 , l.WO- 1 . Safrole 
(2() R.) and KMti04 JSJvl* . J!- 'npu glycol, 15 g. ol which 


•au 

1 PhMgBrg organomagnesitim completes of the tytfe 
PhCH(CN)MgX were obtained, iso-PrMgBr being thc' 
best Grignard reagent for the prepn. of such a complex. 
'J1ip yields were about 4()%. Louise Kelley 

Relationship between the three forms of w-cinnamic 
acid. H. V. W. Robinson and T. Campbell James 
J. Chrm, Sn(. 1933, 145;M.— The rates of addn. of Br 
to the 5 fonns of cfi-cinnamu* acid in CCL, with IIHi 


(20 g.) and KMtiu* givt . r. g/»"“ glycol, 15 g. ol which J, Chrm, Sm. 1933, 145;M.~The rates of addn. of Br 
with Pb((>Ac)4 to the 5 fonns of nj-cinnamie acid in CCI4, with lIHi 

bi 12U 5 ; a xnwt «l orange-yellow, 2 as catalyst, an* such as to indicate* that, in »iln., the li 

^ iJ^’ntical. C. J. West 

. ‘V2n(l produet is grecjiish Action of Japanese acid clay on terpene compounds 

’ *lni uVt I"": 0 '-NO»dertv,,yx!‘\\ow>Y “"ioe^oJ IV. Isomerization of geraniol. Tsutoniu Kuwata 

i* Ind., Japan 36. Suppl. binding 

(d^own.)- .eneurea and the . (KM); cf . 6’. J . 27, 3927. -Purified geraniol was mixed 

6,8^^broin<w y Sheibley and D. 1 . -nith acetone and Japanese acid clay and stirred at fKJ 

.S»f . ss, 4918 i P-RU'iol !»<« tlu 


urea»t; ^ ,n.U ervstg. wun » 

treatment. I gives a » ^ uriler of increasing 

deconipd. o-t^O , am 'Wliereas II cannot 

"ml ho& tUc iso-Hr BTouV.tho av, rate of .o.l|na 4 .on . 

i salt of I and htl m <lii- 3 .M«- „ , of seTeral .,ic H is provided by llu- (. 

1 261 mV salt). MtiSOi Rtv« n «d by Ughv'o. C. J. l^est 

dfriv., m. 208 *; tJ^U-d in the- microchem. 5 c^. 138 , 20»-fl0r)(l«^)» a,^-tmsatiirated (yclic 

K’pos.sibiUtics to th<«- mteresua m u^. , , ,,-3^ ^ 


tif this ratio i <olic H provided from couipetun 
ketimc and a probahl, 
oc-id-eatalyzcd cnoU/«../) the chciu. character of sub 
ruU- of mvcTsion is 0.00W2; " The ini^d been apph. .1 

ii iini- thus 79% of the enol{j,tioii of menthone; t^e a\ 
urn ‘Si In-n niHi|,«li. a,, rale iJ ..linalioii i. 

iaTw.'” “ "'"'c I 

' SSTcfcJ.. 


doeclion 0 } Na. _„M«.«ona ol fi-nitro 
8«n« mo ecito romblMtions^ ^ 

aad. A. Daiwi. j,,,, p.o,NCc.H< 

m““‘'/SrPPts amorphous., grejnnsh 
« ,“lc£lVwrr in contiast to this, ad 


S&iCr y.; it -Wi. gas a- SVprob- 

aNC.H.t(HgCl)H iHg or yields 

S^^UlAtion and evapn of 


another NOtlliCnjCtliNHOj '{'■ 7 Crt). i 

a g. of I wen- ob- 7 , 

m 40», sol. th nq. NH.a. the same i-oii- 

rs’ 

^nltrophenylacetaU IVf), Hg) ■ Ihisdceompn. dieWn 

&8ul.stanccs(iwludingcon8idcroWtH^^^^ ^ 

Sq ii r ililre the simple dec P aio) tiroliably becaust 3o» / 
CoXlg (cJ- Khararii, C, at 17(»° A ramp 

SoiUng mixt. of acj. Hgd,^ “ ^ ^he true Hg.*" ‘I 

W.^: ’*1=6^8 “+ ’ V 


4. or,no\ • the mother lmn<” /wibyleyclolicM iioiu 
Imt liquid, l>a 2<fl 5 . J- t,emicarbazow, d..- 

?”*M 1.1 AcOIl gives a tetra(arbo\yltY, jh iscmieru conijMl 
w dwompn!). ♦'idution of II «.H. 

r* itAT and tertwnes. X Ca.UB\ attd, CnHadb, m 
9*“r^®i“liSrled wutial racOT^ C J. WeM 
hit? l^amphor. J- «. origin and eluni 

” <07 *17 47(19W’f ^ , »ration in the change 

of d- '‘r“«d 1^:- rfnnkuih 
*?y.W?mi?unphane, li UoriH-atnpha a>J47.- .j,, ,1,^ „,,„s 

L»nl- fl) th^‘*v is a loss in ”Plngh tin* series 2, * 

I Tliis'l^s is in the tiansfotK-KCl, 4-chI..n. 

hydrate trichlorimeetale activity of J'» 

r**”i!loToacetate (H), various „f 4.<.hioi( 

Vi'ri^Vr?’ 42® 47®, 45°, 47 ; theaikj, 

wiiniiicrcascs the rotation; i% showing 

CbCCOdH at Cf *in. of w-MeC«HtOlI 
I'^ArOH shaken 4 hrs. and aUowx,.ea^pjj o„|y sliglith 
jihloroiX)rnylbw^^^^ ,59 hrs. I, Hbr 

frtV,? — 19H* [ihn^ with no^j to stand 24 hr^ , 
9 a 1 with 1 1 1> . J ^^th la A(j.5®. which uivi*' 


W. and Vemains to a - VlgCb 9 a 1 wi^ « J > ^ la^^^V^ which glv. 

I it forms m. n?n +■ 21 - m. For- n, Ui5ity . , ^'•‘d'y '•hange of activhO 

IV + 2NH4q5lV + ^TriMd and provi<aonal, sin« « ‘"J^nidc (HI), vdth Mg anikj. _7r,.6., or 7ii<, 

nnilas II and ^1 iSictal be defimtely ^^74]^u^ocampkane-2-carbox:dsc ^ne owf4-chloruis<> 

no org.-inorg. double aatt ^ ^ f-?;7 a ^ . dlchloroisobornyl. rh<CO„ giv« 139? <>f 

tSmutoted with present toewW; ..awpiesylphenyl- 1), Mg and O, give ^ (iv), m. 160 • 

AMWOffMiimugneilBm cm^^^^^ w. jnOW'R^b 33.6“, an^ '^ves Ki-I'''. 

.-•tiunltrile. D. ivanov and I. Pj^^ oa 9725.- By the ift7-Q®. lalV? 46.0i - L^u^khrntsi 


acetonltrila. D. ivwkw md I. ^ 2726.- By the 


r-iiLi 0 6": 4-cniOTois4»»»«^*j‘. v.v/a, gives iu/i - 

W''’Tn MOO g.>, Mg and O, give ^ (ly), m. 160 fd'. 
W. ofV«’ fjiw 32.6“, ani^ rfye, lO-lT, 

in 187-4“. 8- L-d-dtkhrmi 

bmobomyl. in. lo c.r^hlon 

. C. J. West 
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Phenol ketones of diphenylmetlianey -ethane, -projpane i 
and certain of their reduction products. H. Wo^dm. 
^\rch. Pharm. 271 , 417-31(1033).— The disinfecting 
))i>wer of simple phenols is in gener^ increased by intro- 
duction of alkyls in the nucleus. Thus, it develops that 
the activity of 2,4-(HO)iCeHaCH9Ph, as compared with 
Its corresponding mono-HO deriv., is almost 5 times as 
tiTcat, that furthermore extension of the aliphatic chain, 
f- jf., transition of diphcuylmcthane to diphenylethaiie ^ 
dcrivs., involves a further, jnerease, thereupon suffi^ring ^ 
(iiiiiinution again in the analogous propane deriv. The* 

K milts of the present invfi^tigation are outlined in the 
tiillowing summary, after' employing the procedure fol- 
lowed by C]emni|;nsen : I'he at. rearrangement via 
iTics, r. g., transition of the acylic radical to the nuclcu<k, 

IS nmdily effected in the casaipf hydroxydiphenylxiicthane, 
ethane and -propane, involving ^th p- and a-formation. 
llie formation of o-kctoiics by hAit treatment (baking) 3 
IS somewhat disadvantageous; by treatment in PhCl, 
however, the process is measurably improved. The 
nsorcinol monoketones of diphenylniethaius -ethane and 
l)iopane are most advantageously prepd. by the action 
id AlCli on like mols. of the diester and free phenol in 
rhNOi. Aliphatic ketones are suscc'ptible of reduction 
via Clcinmcnsen; with increase in the chain, however, 
till yields become correspondinglv less. The following 
nrw ooinpds. are descTibcd and cliari.ctcrizcd : 2-Hydroxy- ^ 
liiphenyltntihartrs: 5- Ac (1), CibHuOi, m. 137 8® {phenyl- 
livdrarone, vellow needles m. not bliarply 122 4®); J- 
PACO, in. 15.*!®; Ci-PrCO, m. 142®; isovaleryl^ m. 121“. 
'j-Melho\vdiphenvimethane!i: It-Ac, m. 101 2®; .5- 

h/ai, m. UU®;' .7-/VCY). iii. 10(5"; hovaleryl, m. (5G®. 
hrniii 1 by reduction with Zn and HCl was obtained 
‘i-ethyl-2-hydroxydiphenylmfthane, bn 107®, lK‘couiing 
viliowish brown, and siiniUirly were prepd. the 5-Pr, 5 
1)1 205", 5-Bu, biR 211", and 5*tw-Am compds,, bis 222", 
l-flydroxydiphenylmethatte^: J-Ac (II), in. 50" (4- Me 
tlhcf, v<4iow oil, hn 22,3"); from 11 by reduction 

with Au and Ac Oil + HCl, b/j 212 15", identical appar- 
tiillv wdth the phenolic prodiu't described by Marsi'halk; 
i-htCOf m. 75 0"; 6-PrC<), m. 52"; S^iomleryl, 1)22 
J23' 4-nydroxydiphenylethane (III), prepd. from 
l*hCll-COPh by reduction with ITg-Zii and HCl and 
uliTitieal with the idicnol obtained by Stoermer and ^ 
kii)pe in another way, yielded the following derm,; 

7 - 1(, from III ill the form of its acetate with AlCla, 
\illi)w oil, bis 2.50®, ami crystals m. 52®; o-EtCO^ bu 
220", m. 17-8"; 5-PrCO, yellow oil, b,H 240 2®; .7- 
isoivileryl, vellow oil, bis 247®. li-Acetyl-4-hydroxydi- 
phniylpropane, yellow oil, bui.a 232°. 2,4-Dihydroxy- 
dtphenvl methanes: 5-Ac, m, 140" (phenvlhydrazone, 

^ .ilboOiNi, vellow needles, m. 140®; 2^t-di-ile ether, ^ 
C, IImO., m. 110®), yields 011 reduction the 5-Kt deriv.; 

7 JjCO (IV), m. 02",; 5-PrCO, iiv 72"; 5-isovaleryl, 

111 11.5°. Reduction of IV yields the 5-Pr deriv., bi* 
22.'> , identical with the reduction priMluet from 5,2,4- 
0i^H('))iCJIvll7 described by Kosemmiml, Duchwsdd 
and Deltgiumiis. Similarly were obtained the 5-Bh, 
xdlow oil, oxidizing easily in the air, bis 238-10" (de- 
«<»uipii ), and 5-iso-Am deriv,, yellow oil, bm 2-11 ®. 
dj Ihliydroxydiphenylethanes: 5-Ac, m. 130°; 5-EtCO, B 
111 xr) 0"; 5-isavaleryl, in. 102°. 2,4-Dihydroxydiphenyl- 
pTupanes: 5- Ac (from the dicster of dihydroxydiphenyl- 
proi).ine),ni. 100°; 5-EtCO, m. 78°; r>-i5avaleryl,m, 105°. 

W. O. K. 

Halogenated benzophenones. Josef Ganzmiiller. J 
prakt, Chem. 138 , 311-12(1933). -^-CsHbCb (14.5 g.). 

*’> K Aids and 11.5 cc. BzCl, heated over a small 
naim* tor 3 days, give 2,5»dichlorobenzophenone, m. 85-6°; 9 
iJ-ClCeH^COCl gives 2\2,54richlorobensophenone, m. 145- 
* . 2,4-(21|CeH|COCl gives 2\4\2,5^tetraclUorobenzo- 

phennne, m. 176°. C. J. West 

Oxidatioa products of bonzo^anone oslma. W. H. 
Hunti r and W. S. Dyer. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 55 , 6053 5 
(ITO).— Expts. with K«Fc(CN)8f I in a dry medium 
mid Ag,0 in CeHe or EtiO are reported. The definite 
products are a yellow compd. CsiHi^Nf, m. 


156-7°, and a compd. (CiiHioNO)4» m. 193° (deconipn.). 

C. J. West 

Rubonea, organic compounds poBaegaiiig the proparty 
of absorbiiig and ragenerating ffaa oxygen. Charles 
Dufraisse. BuU, soc. chim. 53, 789-849(1933).— An 
address, llie discussion of the chemistry of nibeuus 
includes the usage of the proposed new nomtmclalure, 
methods of prepn., tabulaticm of known rubencs and 
their phys. properties, the constitution of tctraphenyl- 
nibene (I) (formerly “nibrenc**) and mention of collateral 
researches on etliynylniethyls, indenes and cm the satellites 
of 1. The description of the special study of the oxidation 
of nibcnes comprises the absorption and reemission of 
free O by the rubenes with a detailed ac'couiit of the funda- 
mental expts. with I, and a discussion of the constitution 
of the oxyrubenes. I'he address concludes with several 
remarks concerning dissociable oxides, including a com 
])arisoti lietwecn iiinrg. and org. dissociable oxides, men- 
tion of other org. diss(x*iable oxides and references to the 
respiratory pigments. A bibliography of 80 references is 
apfHmded. C. R. Addiiiall 

Dissociable organic oxides. A second isomer of oxy- 
tetraphenylrubene. Iaxui Eiidcrlin. Compt, rend, 197, 
691-3(1933); cf. C, A. 27, 1880. — Agitation of oxytotra- 
phenylrulnme (I) in t)cnzetic with 50% H2S04, coned. 
HCl, or other strong acid solns. gives an isomer of I, 
CtJhiO^.CJh (ID, ni. 205®, contg. 1 atom of active 
H. n is unstable to light and heat, dccompg. to indefinite 
substani'es and yielding neither O nor rubene. The 
dissociability, the fundamental property of I, is absent 
in this isomer 11. It differs in its instability from the 
previously known isomer (C A, 24, 5747), which con Ik* 
distil . unaltered. On reduction with Zn and AcOH, II 
gives alinast quant, yields of a nsiphthaecue, C42HM {C, A . 
26, 2189) , suggesting a close relation of 11 to rubene. 

C. R. Addinall 

Arsonic acids of the fluorenone and the fluorenol 
series. OillH^t T. Morgan and Jessie Stewart. J, 
Chem. Soc. 1933, J454 7; cf. C. A. 26, 4lH0.— Na 
aminofluorimoiic-2-arsonate (I) and CICHuCONHCONHr, 
Nal and NaOH in dil. KtOH, boiled 4 hrs., give fluo- 
renone-6-pJycineureule-2-ar sonic acid, red -purple {Na 
salt, purple); the min. curative dose for trypanosomiasis 
is 6 mg. per 20 g. mouse; the Me deriv. (Na salt, red) is 
inactive; the Ph deriv., bright red (IVa stiU, orange-pink; 
di-Na salt, crystals with 6 mols. HtO), is slightly active 
in max. doses. Na 7-hydroxyfluorenone-2-arsonate and 
ClCHuCONIfa give a small yield of Na 7-car^mylmeth- 
oxyfluorenone-2-arsonaU, whose M. C. D. is 10. 2- 

Ainino-9-fluorenul through the diazo reaction gives 
9-Jluorenol-2-arwnic acid (Na salt, yellow). Catalytic 
reduction of I (60 atm.) gives Na aminofluorenol-2- 
arsonate (11) ; the free acid is amphoteric; Ac^ gives the 
7-acetamtdo deriv, {Na so/1, pale yellow) and the 7- 
acefamido-9-acetoxy deriv, II and ClCHjCONHa give 
9-fltwrenol-7-glycineamide-2-arsomc add {Na salt, pale 
pink); there is also formed a 9-0-carhamylmelhyl deriv. 
(di-Na salt), which has no therapeutic action, n and 
KCNO in H*0 give 7-carbamido-9-fiuorenol-2^r5onic 
add, pale yellow {Na so//, crystals with 2 mols. HiO); 
Me deriv. (Na salt, crystals with 0.5 mol. HaO); Ph 
deriv., yellow (di-Na salt, with 3 mols. HaO, pale yellow) ; 
these are slightly active in max. doses. C. J. West 

The condensation of benzoin and resorcinol. Otto 
Dischendorfer. Monatsh. 62, 203-83(1933). — ^The con- 
densation of benzoin (I) and fn-C«H4(OH)f (II) in the 
presen(*e of 73% HaS04 led to the formation of III (acetate, 
m. 112°), Kn- (IV) and ang-tn-bemsotetraphenyldifuran 
(V), m. 203 4°, the last in small quantity. The method 
of Japp and Meldrum (J. Chem. Soc. 75, 1635(1899)), 
who isolated III and IV, was followed with the exception 
that the crude m was converted into the benzoate (VI), 
m. 160-2°, and sapond., instead of isolating it in the 
pure state directly. The yield was thus increased from 
7.5 to 80%. The stxiiictures of these compds. and their 
derivs. were verified by oxidation with CrO|. In all 
cases the double bond m the furan ring was split. VI 
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upon oxidation gave 2^4-4ihenzoxybenzophenonet 24 - 
(BzO)aC«ll8COPhy m. 143^^, which was sapotid., yield- 
TI0)%CMt COPh . This last c'ompd . was also syn- 
thesized by condensation of 11 and B/Cl in the presence 
of AlCb. Likewiscs IV and V were transfornied by action 
of CrO^ to l,34«6-CrHs(()H}9B73 (VH), and 2,4~dthydroxy^ 

l , 3^thenzoylhenzene, in. lO'J 4^, resp. IV in CCb riticts 
with Br* to give of ms-tli-Jir dertv. fVIIDp ni- 2t)l 2®, 
which yield(*d upon (»\idution 2,3-dihromo-4tii-thhydfoxy^ 
J r'f^ltbefizoylbenzeue (IX), ni. 2 .%®; the dt~BzO derw. 
of IX, obtained Iwlore hydrolysis, ni. 24d 7**. Severe o\i 
dation of IX with alk. KMii ()4 icsulted in BzOH only, con- 
liriintig the position of the Br atoms im the ring' suscep- 
tible to destructive oxidation by the presence ot the 2 free 
OH groups. In an attempt t<} prep. DC by bruniinating 
VII tin. re was obtaiiu d only the 2- or .i-Br deriv., ni. 212 ®, 
ev(*n with an excess of Bra. By means of a similar i»erie.s 
of reuLtions originating with IV (in boiling AcOH) and 
eoned. IINfb there were obtained m^-fntro4in~m^benzo 
Mraphenyldifttran (X), in. 24 SP, and the ft-nitro denv, 0 } 
VII (XI) idibenzoatr ni. 205®), whK'li like IX yields only 
B/OH tipoti oxidation with alk. KMiiO^. Position 5 for 
the NO 2 group is preferable to that of 2 since XI is light 
yi How in color in contrast to the orange color of 1 ,2,2- 
C«Hj( 0 II)jN 02 . Bediiction ot X with PhNIINH* gave 
the corresponding ammo compd which sinters 250 (Ml®. 
Nitration of IV (2 g.) with a large excess of HNO 3 yielded 
(l.«i g. of the tetfamtro deriv,, 111 . 242 2®, the structure 
of which with lespect to tlie NCh groups is as yet unknown. 
M. ps. of niixts. of I and II were detd. No evidence 
of cornpd. lomiation i/ras obtiiiind. The eutectu niixl., 

m. Ki®, cousisUd of 4f»‘/{ I and 51% II. 

CII-- CII.C — CPh PhC— C.CII:C CPh 

I II II Jl II ' II 

C(0H):CTT.C O.CPh PhC.O.C CH:C.O.CPh 

(III) (IV) 

PhC— C.CIIiCII.C.O.CPh 


m. 208®) ; it shows no change on heating in EtOH-KOll 
or on short heating with coned. H 2 SO 4 . The isomeric 
anhydro compd, of 1 , 6 -dihydroxypleiadencdionc oxime, 
vellow, m. 24)2°, results from the ketone and NHiOH in 
alkali. The 12-^xime (IV) is formed in addn. to 11, if 
the amt. of alkali is increased but is tx^st prepd. from 
Vni. IV, yellow, ra. 2(52®, with the formation of V, 
in KtOH contg. alkali IV is fairly stable Ynit in aq. solus 
V is formed. The dincetaie (VI), pale yellow, m. 174 , 
is lust prepd. in OfMaN. The anhydro compd, (V) of 
IV, in. 227®, results as indicated above and also in nearl\ 
quant, yield from 1 g. of the Me ether of I, 20 cc EtOH, 
K ee. (5 N NaOH and 1 .5 g. NH 2 OII.HCI. ID has not U^en 
convf'ited into V, so that they are not stcrcoisomcr'^ 
I in 20 ec. H^O and 2 cc. 0 N NaOH, treated with 1 g 
NH 2 OH in HaO in the cold, gives an addn, product, CimHu 
O 4 N (Vn), pale yellow, decomps, alniut 125®; on heatim, 
in alkali there results H and V ; in cold CJIiN and Ac^t » 
there results a dmcetale (VIII) of IV, tiale yellow, ni. 1(5.') , 
easily hydrolvred by cold EtOIl-KOH to IV. VIII is not 
identical with VI; with CII-Nj VII gives the Me ether «jf 
I. Nog. results were obtained from the attempted re- 
action of I with MeNHOU, PliNIINH*, Ph 2 NNTB, 
NH 2 CONHNII 2 and nitioxyl. I and N 2 H 4 give an addn 
product, yielding with AC 2 O and C*IIiiN u hydrazone 
dmcetate, pale yellow, m. 104) 200°. The leaction of I 
with CIIaNi fnrinshw. certain indications that I exist*- 
largely in a taiiloimnc, (piinonoid form. I (7 g.) in ISO 
cc. C 2 HSCI 1 with CII 2 N 9 gives 2.8-2 I g. of the compd 
C 2 oHjit)» (IX or X), pale yellow, m. 208°; t\iQ rediu}twn 
product with Zii and AcOII, CjoHtAOs* m. 245® (acetaU, 



II II II II 

I’hc.o.c c- cini 

(V) 

PhC - C.CBr.C- CPh 
Pli(! .O.C : CBr.f: .O.IjPh 

(vni) 

PhC — C C(NOJ.C- CPh 

II I |l II 

PhC.O.C :CH C.O.CPh 

(X) 

I. M. Levine 

7-Fhenylthio derivatives of deozybenzoin. Win. A 
Mitchell and San lucl Smiles. J, Chem, ,Soc 1933, 1.521). 
Keduction of the plicnylmercaptole of beii/il with Zn 
and AcCl gives 7'~aceto\y-7~phcnyHht05tilhenr, in. 141", 
hydrolysis gi\cs 7’-phenyllhiodeoxyhenzoin, in. HI®. 7- 
(5 - Chloro - 2 - tucthnvyphenylthio) - 7 ' - acetoxystilhefic, ni . 
114®; hydiolysis gives 7-{3<hloro-2-methoxyphenylthto) ^ 
deoxybenzotn, ni. 102®, also obtained by condensing 5- 
chloro-2-nielboxvphenylthiol with liciizoin 111 KtOH 
with dry IICl; 11 excess of thiol is used there results 
7,7 '-W? (5-f hhr0’‘2-m ethoxy phmyllhw) stilbene, m . 2( 18*^ . 
The phenylmercaplole ot (D-phenyltliioai'ctophenone, m. 
82®, results from beiizoylcarbmyl acetate and phcnylthiol 
with dry HCl in EtOH C. J. W. 

Condensation and ring closure in the naphthalene series. 
VII. Reaction of phtholoylnaphthol with hydroxylomine 
and with diazomethane. Louis 1<\ Kiescr. J. Am, Chem, 
Soc 55, 41)r)2 70(141.32); cf. C, A 27, 1702.— Pflthaloyl- 
naphthol (I) (10 g.) in 200 cc. litOH and 20 c<-. tl N 
NaOH with 15 g. NH 2 OH.IICI, refluxed 2 hrs., gives 4) g. 
l~hydroxy-7,i2-pleiadenedione 7-oxime (11), yelkiw, in. 
242" ; it is recovered unchanged after bailing with alkali 
for several hrs. and ifter heating with 82% HsSOa 1 hr. 
on the steam bath; diacetate, pule yellow, m. 227°; 
Jy, iting II tf/t .300 20° gives a dehydro ^oduct, CigHtOiN 
p-yellow, m. 200° {monoacetate, iiale yellow. 



(II) (UI) 



nt. 184°). Vni. Some further derivatives of pleiadene 
/Wd. 4977-84. — The following compds. were prepd 
in connection with the study ofothe action of NHgOFf on 
phthaloyluaphthnl (I). The reaction of AlCls on 3,*»' 
CioH.(On)*, 2-phcnttuthrol or 2 . 5 , 7 -Me 4 CioH 50 n with 
CeH 4 (CO ).0 (H) at 100 -200° gives 22% i,2^ihydTo^r 
7,12-pleiadejtedtone, yellow, ni. 2.32°; 85-00% of tlw* 
Uhydroxy-4,5^henzo deriv., yellow, m. 2t0° (acetate, inih^ 
yellow, in. 227®), and the 2, 6^imethyl-l -hydroxy denv , 
yellow, m. 209® (acetate, pale yellow, m. 205®). II 
2,6,7.MegCioHftOMc with AlCl* give 3 \7 -dimethyl-^ • 
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2*)-iiiaphthcyl'~S^ben%oic add (JJl) 9 ^ oi ffanjr-hexahydro-2-hydrindoiic with dry IICl 

,iud a small quantity of the 3\7*~dimethyl-2^-methory’- trans - hexahydrohydrindylidene - 2 - irans - bexahydro- 

I'^naphthoyl deriv», yellow, m. 223®. Heating III with hydrindonc (I) and a hydrocarbon, (C»Hi 9 )f. (» probably 

H 1 SO 4 0.6 hr. on the steam l)ath gives 3),ni. 116 8®; EtONa gives only I, ni. 100-^®; I forifts a 

t},rthyl-3*^ethoxy-l,2-benzanthra(/iiin<me,ytf\\vfWtm,2Sf)^. 2A-d%mtrophenylhydrazone^ deep orange, in. 248° (de- 

j,7-Cio1I«(OA1c) 9 (IV) yields a inixt. of the 8- and 7- coinpii.); phenylhydroione, m. 103-4° (decompn.), 

^.ilfonates, whose p-^luidine salts m. 270° and 286®, p-nitrophenylhydrasone^ brick-red, ni. 2<*7® (decompn.); 

nsp. IV and II give 2* J*^dimethoxy-l*~naphthoyl-2- wwiVttr/iflsowc, m. 180° and on crystn. 2.34 5°; oxidation 

tnzoic acidp ra. 201® {Me ester, m. 114°); the 2\S'^ » of I gives the original ketone and its peroxide. Irans-d- 
»imethvUi~wethoxy deriv,, yellow, m. 261®. Reduction Decalone (II) and dry HCl give a mixt. of 2 Cl compds,, 

2\7’-dimethoxy‘J'-naphthylmethyl-2-bemoic acid ni. CaoIInOCl, m. 130 1° and 118-9°; elimination of HCl 

ioi°; 2\6'^imclhyl-^[-fttrlho\-y deriv,, in. 236°. Ring by CftH»N gives the comptL CmHioO, br 228 30“ (semt- 

closure gives the following IS^pleiadones: 1 ’-dim ethoxy p larhasone, m. 207°). II and EiONa give a rosin-like 

VI How, in. 201°; IpC-di-IIO Jeru'., yi'llow, m. 2.33 ; solid which could not lie crystd. The ketone C 20 II 90 O 

t,h-di-AiO deriv iii. 220“; 2,ti-dimetliyl-4‘ntethoxy (C. A 26, .^>939) is probably AMranr -octahydronaph thy l- 

iifiiv., bright yellow, 111 . 211"; 2,0~dtmethyl-J'‘hydroxy 2-/faar-iS-decalon(. , since the final product of oxidation is 

ileuv., bright yellow, m. 286®'.’* Catcilvtie reduction of I /fdwi-cyclohexanc-l,2-diJcttic acid. 3'his was sepd. into 

dig) gives 7.3 g. J -hydroxy^?, l2-dihy(hoplei(uIene, ni. i 2 fonns, m. 126-0° (III), and 7.'>-H0® (IV); the senii- 
\7\)°{aietatepm. 136°). l,6-Ihmethyl-7,12--dihydroplemJene carbazoiic of III in. 212“ (decompn.); of IV, in. 224 .'5° 

V),ni. 133°; Se had little effect at .3.30° ; S at 2liO° gives (decompn.); the same phenyl hvdrazonb, m. 163-^", was 

1 conipil, CmHiqS, pale orange, m. 217°, Hi 111 Acf)U obtained from both; the. 2,4~dtmtrophenylhydrazone of 

giM-s the utmpd, CjoHoHr.AcOH, whieh could not be HI, orange, ni. 175 6°; of IV, 111 . 1 Ui-?-* and on crystn., 

irvstii. and decomps. 1.30 60®. Shaking this ccniipd. 194 5°; the p-nitrophenylhydraznne, of lU, yellow, in. 

witliCbHftNgivesa^rdmr.ofV.m. 179°. C. J West 208® (decompn.); of IV, m. 191-3®. C. J. West 
Synthesis of certain naphtha(l,2,4',30coumarin de- Reduction products of the hydroxyanthraquinones. 
rivatives. Roinrt Kobinsoii and J. 1). Rose J Client. XIV. Arthur G. Perkin and Norman II. Haddock. 

1Q33, 1169 72. wi-CftH4(OH)2 and lit hetuovl- J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1612 20 — ^AUree and P. showed 

^uMUi.ile euiulLtiscd with sri'/o HiSOi give llic lU ester {C. >4.25, 1618) that oxidation of 1 -hydroxy-2 -methoxy- 

I). in. 177°, ol 7-hytIro\y~4-phenylcoumann~3-aiettc anthrone with I in CsH^N gives a compd. CioIIi*Or, which 

ai). m 219-60'*; the 7-3//»0 Jmt» (111), m 2(m°, is believed iohQ3p9‘dihydroxy-2p8-d%niethoxy-:ifi,ll,l2- 

iisults fioin I and Me.S 04 111 10^ at( NaOll and hydmlv- dthcnzoperylene-l,10-quinone (I); the mechanisiii of this 

as, uMiig Ics. Me -SO, gives I -Me 2-ht phenyl - reiaction is discussed. A(*elvl-4-bronioali/anii 2-Mc 
m*lw\\phenylmethvienesut( inate, in. 9.3°; II gives the ether, with SnCl*- HCl in AcOl I on boiling for I hr., gives 

\Jt ( \tet. 111 JOI “*. II ami Ae (), u (luved 12 lirs., givt the i - hromo - / - h^roxy - 2 - mclhoxyanthrone (II), oraugi, 

IJ di .If dettv.p m. 230", of IJ '•dihydtoxynaphtha^ s and 4-hvdro\v-3-niethoxyanthranol, m. 198- 2CK)®. II, 
vell«>w, docs not lu. 360”. Ill gms Ac*0 and CsHoN give 4-hronio-I’^cetoxy-2-nietlwxy-0- 

till l-At dcnv.t pall yillow, in ISI**, of 4-hydrn\v-7'- anthratryl aietate, ycWim, m, 18.> 8°. II boiled m CstUN 

tntiho\yniiphlhti(l ,2,f>\dAiouw(n itt, yellow, in 2(»6 7‘ . or PhN(b gives I. 4-Bromf)alizanii 2-Me ether, BzCl 

III aiul P<) 111 while, i(lUt\td 4 his , give 7'-tn*dho\y-l- and CsHr,N, liiated at 1(K)° for 6 mill., give 44trtmo*l~ 

r" melnoxy • 1" - phcn\*ltoumat in - 3^ • a{et)xy)naphtha’ henzoyloxyaltzat in 2-Me ether, m. 207-8°; boiling with 

yellow, m. 237°. El veralroyl- Cu in PhNO; gives 4,4'-di^(?nsoyfovv-J,.7'-d»W/Ac;vv-/,/ 

en otj( elate, m 82’*; /'/ cL,a-vvrairoyla(etyhucnnate, in. hiafithraqtiinnnyl, yellow, m. alxive 3(i0°; with 6% 

‘IS l‘t v^iatK'vbiuiinalc and n/-CiH4(( > 11)2 give tA T-CtOH-KOlI there results the 4p4'-dt-nO denv (HI), 

I h yibow- 1 -vet ah o^dfououiitn ’'’{‘acetate, crystals with ^ orange, does not ni. 360°; Ac deriv , pale yellow, m. 

I mol IT (1. HI 172 . hvdrolvMs and boiling with Ac^O .322-6°; H 3 HO, 111 H 2»804 at 140° gives 3,3',4,4'-tetra- 

iivis •ltny-'i/i-dtp^rtlw\vnaphtlhi{l ,2,t',3^)(on- hydroxy- 1 , 1 '-biaiithiaquinonyl, orangc-red, whose Ac 

>tiinn, ni Sih 7 ' PA m-methitxyhenzoyhiiC(inatr^ hi? deriv. m. 280 2®. HI and Cu in TbSC^, heated at 140-60®, 

-/ , <|ois not condvn-.L with w/-CrtH 4 (GlI)^. C J. W. givi* 4, S ' -tl 1 hydroxy-2, 3 '-dimethoxyhelian throne (TV), 

fi Meth>l-/f(/f/s hexahydroindene-Z-acetic acid and the red-brown -green, m. 336-7°; dmee/afe, scarlet, m . 267 9°. 

nilnttion of A**- and ^f^-unsaturated /nifn-hexahydro-Z- 3'he tetiahydroxvlielianthronc (V) with ACiO and CiHtN 

hvdiindene compounds. K S. Tlukiir. J. Chew. Soc. gives 3,3',l,i'-tetraacetoxynaphthabtanthrone, pale yel- 

IW, HS) s, vl. r A 26,6941 — Whili the dehydration 7 low, m alnnit 360°, and the ie/ra ->lf drrip. of V, orange, 
>1 II J li\ (lio\v-a-iiM*t!iy l-//fl«N-lK \aliydrohydiindene-2- iii. 282 6 °. The snifonation of V is described. Oxidation 

uititi with 1 M )6 invariably pmdiMxs an inseparable of 1 -hvdroxv- 2 -niLtho\yanthrone (VI) with I hi CsHaN 

! I'l ol fr nil tlivl-/iiJ//N-lit\ahvflrolndene-2-aoet!ic acid gives I and IV; l,l'-dihydroxy-2,2'-dimetlioxybiantlirone 

I .uni .1 A 01 A'*-isoiiur (11), SOCb yields only I (the gives the same products. Air oxidation of VI also gives I 

.ukI is ]>ioduc(*(l 111 coiisideralih quantities in both and IV. U and CbHbN slowly give I. IV, as the K salt, 

‘It) 3 hi Pt ester of I bii 1.60 1 °, d^® ® 0.9747, ni? • with MejvS (34 and NaiCO*, healed to 140°, give 3,3\4,E- 

J .S.3.s;*„ (10 mm.). This ester, treated with /Wr/impI/ifiYyMmw/frrfwe, searlet, 111 . 263-6°, and a 

I*'), givis 110 11. I ni 80 J"; amtde, m. 131 2®. The tn-Me deriv. (7), scarlet, in. 2.S5-7". I under the same 

9u tun of 1 follows from its oxidation to /rawy-liexa- ® conditions gives a tetra-Me ether, scarlet, crystg. with 1 
ii\ Implitliahc acid, /ran s-hcxahydiohonioplithahc acid mol. AcOII, m. .314-6°, and a tn-Me ether, red, in. 289- 

III/ and (CO/H)*. Catalytic reduction gives a-meihyl- 90®. 1 -Hvdroxv- 2 -niethylanthraquinotie on redurtioii 

lain hrxfihydrohydnndeneacetu and, m. 104.6®, also gives I -hydro\‘y-2’metkytanthrone, pale yclloYt, m. ; 

i»iuninl ironi c*-methyl-/fanN-hcxaliy(lrohydrindylidciie- oxidation with I in lioiling CbHsN gives 3,9-dihydroxy- 

-.i“ln and; amide, m. 196°; anilide, ni. 17(4-7°. 2,8-dimelhvl 'i,0,n,p-diltenzop^ylene-4,10-quinone, M- 

nr \Iflityt-iran\-hexahvdrohydnndyl-2-acetofie, hv reduc- lets resembling aniline blue; if the oxidation reaction is 

H'm of thi nnsatd. compd., b.^ *149", di® •* 0.9406, ni? ' cooled, the product is 4,4* -dihydroxy-3,3* -dimethyl- 

1 isemicarbazone, m. 179-80*; oxime, ni. 86 6 °). « helianthrpne, green-iridesi*ent red needles, whose di-Ac 
lau 1lt\ahydtohydrimJer!ls-3-acrit/ acid, m, \i.)2 3^* I amule, deriv., orange, in. 297-300°. 3-Bromoalizarin di-Me 

111 isii trans-Hexahydrohydrindyl-2-acelone, li 2 b 141°, cf/rer, yellow, m, 136 7°; 33% HCl gives the c/Aer, 

‘I 4 ” 0 0396, nl? " 1.4719; semtearbasone, m. 202.3° orange-yellow, m, 186-7° (Ac deriv., m. 1.60-1°). 

; ortmr, ni. 68 70°, HI can he readily prepd. !• West 

pun ntd in large ciuantitics by oxidizing, /ran^-hexii- The action of Grignard reagents on benzanihrone, a 
iivdii) J-hvdrindone with coned. HNOa. C. J. W. case of 1,6-addition. Matawo Nakanishi. Proc. Imp, 
Condensation products of dicyclic ketones. H. S. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 394-7(1933). — PhMgBr in excess 

ikakur. J, Chem, Soc, 1933, 1477-81 .—Condensation reacted with benzanihrone (I) to give a yellow-brown 
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compd. C»HmO (II), m. 186^. II must be S-phenyl^ 
bentanthrone formed by 1,6-addn., since it sdiowed an 
orange-red halochromistii with coned. HsSOi, gave a- 
CeR4(CO)»CeHiCOsH ou oxidation with NasCrgOr-AcOH, 
and its mono-Br deriv. with NaOKt formed an isoviol- 
anthrone dye. 1,2- and 1,4-Adcln. arc eliminated be- 
cause the products of such addn. could not possess these 
properties. l-^PkenylbematUkrone (III), m. 182^, was 
prepd. from anthrone (IV) and PhCOCHsCHjCl by con- 
densation with 72% HiSOf. A mixt . of II and fil showed a 
decided m . p . depression . Ill on oxidation gave a-benzoyl- 
anthraquinone and its mono-Br deriv. formed no dye 
with Na01<2t. The attempted synthesis of II was un- 
successful. Anthrafuchsone (V) was formed by l,d-addn. 
of PhMgBr to bcn/ylideticanthrone. V was also prepd. 
from IV and Pli2CCl2. II gave BzOH and a colorless 
compd. CidliHf m> 242", when oxidized with KMn04 
in JVIcjCO. I and BuMgBr formed S^butylbewtafithrone, 
1)1. 90", having properties similar to 11. £. W. S. 

Synthesis of octahydrophenanthrene derivatives. James 
D. Fulton and RotaTt Robimsoii. J. Chem, Soc, 1933, 
HOJi-G.—Cyclohcxenc, gradually added to a niixt. of 
SnCb, PhCHjCoa and CSa at —15", and the product 
heated 2 hrs. at 180" with PhNKts, gives benzyl A*- 
cydohexenyl keUme^ m. 44.5" {semicar bazone, m. 171-2"). 
Cyclohexanone and PhCH2CHjMgBr give l-$-phenyl» 
elhylcyclohexanolt m. 5().5", and probably I-(i~pkenyl-‘ 
rthykyclohexene, b^ 112-.3°, 1.5402; mtrosoiklortdef 

in. 118-9"; niirolpiperidide, ni. 117 8". Cyclohexcme 
oxide gives the 2-isonier, bi.a 135-G", m. 17-8" (91.5% 
yield); p^ttrobenzoate, in. 73.5®. 2- Chloro-fi- phenyl- 

ethyl cyclohexane, U 1.30-4" (not pure), and AlCli in 
lietrol. ether give l,2,3,4,9,lOpll,l2-octahydfophenan- 
//ifene, bft.ft 135 7"; heating with S gives pheiian throne. 
2-fi-rhenylethylc}^.lokexanone, 1>* 135 0" {oxptne, tii. 

74-5"; semtcarhazotie, ni. 157"); EtMgBr gives 2-/9- 
phenylethyl-l-etkylcyclohexanol (I), bi 147 8"; ZnCb 
gives 2-fi-phenylethyl-J-ethyl-A^-cyclohexene, b. 113-4", 
1.53f)t>. I, converted into the chloride and treated 
with Aids, gives 12-ethyl-l ,2, 3,4,9, W, It, i2-o(tahydro- 
phenanthrene(^) , bi 113 (5", 1.5487; heating with S 

gives phenantlireue and anthracene. Et 3,1-dimethoxy- 
ctnnamate, m, ] di-Br deriv,, \\\, 0)7 8"; EtOII-KOII 
l^ivvs 3, 4-dimethovyphenylpropwltc acid, m. 154"; heating 
with l*hNKt* at 150-00® givc.s 3,t-dmethoxyphenyl- 
acetylene, ni. 73-4". El homaveratrate, b4 159 00"; amide, 
m. 1»39". p-3,4-Dmethoxyphenylethyl ale,, tn. 47 S'; 
phenylurethan, m. 99"; p-mlrobenzoate, m.^ 85®. 2,/- 

LHmethoxyniandelonitrile, m. 104-5"; the IJCl salt of the 
tmino Et ester m. 139-40". C. J. West 

Decarboxylation temperatures of some furoic acids. 
Henry Gilman, A. M. janney and C. W. Bradley. Iowa 
State Coll, J, Set. 7, 429-31(1933).— 'I'hc Noiris graphical 
method for detg. the temp, of decarboxylation of malonic 
acids was applied to 10 furoic acids. The m. ps. and 
decarboxylation temps., resp , of the acids arc as follows* 

2- Furoic acids; unsubstitutcd, 132®, 158"; 5-Me, 107", 

122 5"; 5-/er/-Bu, 105", 125-7"; S-d, 175", 180-2"; 
5-Br, 185", 177 9"; 3,5-di-d, 150-7", 108-70"; 3.5- 

di-Br, 108-8.5", 174"; 5-1, 193",—; 6-nitro, 180", 201 -3". 

3- Furoic acids: unsubstituled, 122®, 152"; 2-Me, 101", 

101-3"; 2,4-di.Me, 114", 129"; 2-methyl. 5-nitro, 

154.5®, 172"; 2,4-dimethyl-5-nitro, 182", 185 0". o- 
Anisic acid, 98", 213 15"; p-anisic acid, 100-7®, 243-5". 

F. E. Brown 

Polyhalogenated ketones, in. Pyrrole. G. Sanna 
and Francesco Athene. Gazz, chim. ital. 63, 479*84 
(1933); cf. *S. and Massidda, C. A. 25, 2720.— The 
synthesis previously used gives favorable results in the < 
pyrrole scries, where the mol. is sensitive to many reagents. 

In the present work, 2 derivs. of IIN.CH:CH.CH:CCO- 
Mc are described. These* new ccimpds. behave differently 
from indoles toward alkalies in that, instead of replace- 
ment of halogen by OH, there is some sort of change 
involving a rapid blackening of tile soln., followed by 
DDtn. of a black substance similar to pyrrole blacks. 


1 NH|, in water, BtOH or a dosed tube, also forms black 
substances. Since with NH« there is probably no oxida- 
tion, the black substance may result from condensation 
of 2 or 3 mols. (as has been proved for halogenated ketones 
of the indole series (loc, cit,), and possibly have 1 df the 

foUowing formulas; [H^.CH:CH.CH:dC0CH:]i (1) or 

B IIN.CH:CH.CH:CCOCH.CH(COC:CH.CH:CH.NH).. 

* I I 

CHCOcTra.CHrCH.NH) (U). Kxpts. on the catalytic 
reduction and oxidation of the blacks obtained are m 
progress. Jee-(H>ld inagnesylpyrrole and CltCHCOCl in 
aiihyd. Kt/O yield, by extn. with EtiO, a-dichloroacetyl- 

pyrroU, HNlcH.CH.CHzdcOCHCl, (HI), m. 0O“, sol. 
9 in cold coned. HiSOi, gives a wine-red color with HNO, 
and a rosc-colonxl soln. in hot aq. IlCl, is sol. in alk. 
hydroxides, NH4OH and CsHiN, reduces hot NHi-AgNO. 
and Fehling soln., and with alkaloids ppts. compds. of 
various colors. The stability of the 2 Cl atoms toward 
water is high, and several hrs. in Ixiiling water decomps, 
it only slightly. Ill and 5% aq. KOH (2 mols.), boiletj 
and acidified with dil. HaS04, ppts. an amorphous brown- 
. black compd,, with a mol. wt. of approx. 000, does not 
contain Cl and is sol. ip hot caustic allmlies; it is probably 
a condensation compd, with the structure n With coned 
NH4OII in a sealed tube for 6 hrs. at 95", II forms a 
inicrocryst. brown substance contg. no Cl, without a sharp 
111. p., and with a mol. wt. around 250. It is proliably a 
tondeniation compd, with constitution I. I’repd. like 
in, with crystn. from boiling water, a-trichloroacttyl- 
pyrrole (IV) m. 07", is sol. in cold coned, and hot dil 
> mineral acids, hoi NH4OH, and hot caustic alkalies, 
and reduces Fehling soln. by formation of a small quantity 

of CHCli, thus; IV 4- KOH FIN CII :CII CII:l::CO,K 
+• CIICI1. Prolonged hearing in acj. KOI! causes a deep- 
st'uted change, with pptii. ot n black substance which 
could not 1x' ervstd. The same sulistaiice is prol>al)l\ 
also formed iii hot coned. NIliOH, but this was not 
verified. C. C. Davis 

Experiments on the synthesis of physostigmine 
(eserinc). VIII. F. K. King, Robert Robinson and 11 
Sugiiiome. J. Chem, Sac, 1033, 1472-5; cf. C, A. 27, 
244.3 — The acid, m 170", rcixirted iii part II {C. A, 26, 
1929) is now reeognizi*d fo be 3-keto-4-o-carboxyhenzoyl-lo 
ethoxy-7 -methyl~3, 4, 5, a-tetrahydro-4-^-carholtne, hydtolv- 
sis gives the di-K .salt of 5-cthoxy-3-methyl-;i-(/l-«- 
carboxvben7amidoethyl)iiidoleuine-2-carboxvlic acid. /• 
Eserethole (I) gives a TJ d-tartrate, m. 104 0". d/-Nori- 
serethole and j^MeC6ll4S04Me give an oil, substantially 
d/-escretholc (u)- I Rives a H d-racematc, m. 159", 
and a H l-tartrate, fc. 17249". Attempts to resolve II 
by means of /-tartaric acid were inconclusive. 11 metho- 
picrate, orange-red, m. 184-0"; I methopicrate, orangt- 
red, ni. 190" (dccompn.). Et t-phenoxy-y-melhylpentane- 
p,e-dicarboxylate, bir 211-2®, results fr^ «-plicnoxy- 
rer -butyl bromide and CIIMe(C04Et)}. IX. Improve- 
ment in the ^thesis of c/Z-oserethole. F. E. King, 
Mario Liguori and R. Robinson. Ibid. 1476 7.yT- 
PUenoxy-a-methylbutyraldehyde (I) gives a 2,4-dinitfO’ 
phenylhydrazone, ydlow, m. 109-10®. I and p-MeOCftHr 
NIINH* in EtOH, refluxed 1 hr. and treated with 11 Cl, 
give 5 - methoxy - 3 - methyl - 3,9 - phenoxyethyhndolenwe, 
which did not crystallize; i^ate, ydlow, m. 157% 
methiodide, golden yellow, m. 180-1 "• The metho- 

chloride could not be dephenoxylated by hot HBr or other 
means. y-Phthatimido-a^ethyAutyramide, m. 102 .3 . 
the hutyronitrile m. 102"; the butyraldehyde, oily, forms a 
2,4-diniirophenylhydrazone, yellow, m. 191"; condensed 
with p-EtOCeH4NnNHi and treated with satd. EtOH- 
HCI, there results 5-ethoxy-3-mcthyl-3-(/?-phthalimdo' 
ethyl)indolenine, the methosulfate of which is hydrolysed 
to ^-noreserethole. C. J. West 

Btamdear isomerism of fho biphenyl type. n. A. J- 
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Chalmem and F. Lions. /. and Proc. Roy. Soc. N. S. 
Wales 67 1 178-99(1933). — ^Ph«nacylbenzoylacetic ester, 
condensed with m-4iapkthykmine^ gives Et 
2,5‘diphenylpyrrole^3<arboxylaU (I), m. 181-2*. Hy- 
drolysis of I yields the corresponding acid. m. 278-80*. 
iMicnylacetovcratrone, refluxed with PhNHNHs in EtOll, 
Kives the hydratone (11), ni. 153-4*. 'rreatiiieiit of U 
vviUi I5tOH satd. with dry HCl ppts. 2-{3\4'-dimethoxy- 
phenyl)^’phenylindole (III), m. 197*. Veratrolc, reacting 
vviLli succinic anhydride and AlCls in CS?, yields .9,4- 
dimeihoxyhenzoylpropionic add (IV), m. 163*. Nitration 
1)1 IV at 0* gives (}~nUro^,4’^imethoxybenstoylpropionic 
aiuU ni- Asyin. phgnylmcthylhydrazouc of IV, 

III 171*, undergoes successful eyclixatioii in xylene satd. 
wiili dry HCl to g^c l^nHhyl-2-{:i\4'-dimeihoxyphettyl)- 
ttulolyl -3 -acetic acid (V), ni. 153-6". Uroniination oi V 
111 Ct34 results in a iiiuiio-H«.deriv., m. 206 7". Treat- 
iiaiit of 2,4-diinethoxyl}en/.ovlpropu>mc acid in glacial 
AiOH with FhNMeNH* gives 

methoxyphenyl)nidolyl-^-acetic aiul, in. 210“. A cold 
suln. ot 40 g. a-BrCkHiCILCHAcCO-Kt (VI) in 350 cc. 
lit tn ated with 6 g. NaOH in 20 cc. HjO and then after 1 
mill a suspension of the diazoniuin chloride from 2,.J' 
CLCftHaNH* (23 g.), HCl (45 cc.) and NaNOi (10 g.), 
MiJfK Et a-(2,o~dichlorobenzencazo)-a~(o-hromobeftsyl)‘- 
Kt-iuttylaLPtalr (VII), m. 142 3". Dry HCl passed into 
jIl VII gives the Et ester (VIII), m. lOS 0“, of o-bronto- 
piicnylpvfuvif add 2,5~ilicUorophehylhydrazoHe (IX), in 
1 *», * u1)tmned by hydrolysis of VHI with ale. KOII. 
IMiCil CIIAcCO.Lit, treated as in the pnpn. of VII, yields 
1 1 ,/ plitN\I-4J-dichlorotMdote-2-carhovylale (X), in. 130”. 
llvtitnlvsis oi X with die. KOII gives the and (XI), ni 
L'll* s WJien VI IS tnated with a diazoniuin solii. 
Inini aiiiliiie as in the prepn. of VII, P^t 3-o~hroniophenyl - 
•udoh -2-tarboxylale (XII), ni. 164 5“, is obtained. Hy- 
(IntlvsisotXlIgivestheatn/ (Xin),ni.231 2‘ . VliuKtOH 
mil NaOH when tnated with diazoti/etl d-CioH 7 NlI>, 
IJt'l diul NaNO* gives erysl fractions from EtOH ol 
y / l-o-h}omophrnyl‘4,o-benzotndt)lf’‘2-carhoKylale (XIV), 
11 l’P» , and the o,G4teHZtnndole nomer (XV), ni. 217”. 
Ilu eontsptrtidiiig aeids obtained liy hvdiolysis ni. 
.»J'» ciiul ISO"*, resp. PhNMeNHj reacting with 3,4 
Ml o i.C- 1 1 it' H .COCO.H yjt Ids 1 -meihyl-3-{ :t / '^dmeth - 
n\\i}hen\l)imlole-2-tarhoxylu acid (XVI), ni. 101". Dry 
IICI passed into ale. XVI eliminates the carboxyl group 
iiistt.id of eslerifying it, yielding l-meihyl-3 
inmtho\yphenyl)indoU (XVII), m. 104". W. J. P. 

Condensation products of isatin with pyrroles (pyrrole 
blue I . I* l*rate.si. /l//i nrrad. Liwcr/ 17, 054-60(1033). - 
Ilu nai lions of mono-, di-, tri- and TV-substituted 
pMinlis with isatiii have been studied iii the general 
l»iol)liin of detg. the eonipii. of pyrrole blue. TV-Mcthyl-, 
\-pliiiivl-, TV-ellijd- and iV-aeelylpvrroles do not give 
ii\ lihii* pri>duet. 2,3-l)uiiethvlpvrrole (I) and 3- 


form. l^Methyl^»phen^pyraeoU-5<afhoxylic aetd, m. 
210-11* (gas evolution), is difficultly esterified (Et ester, 
ni. 62.5-3.6*; Jiff ester (HI), m. 60*); l,4,3dsomer, 
hydrated needles, tn. about 100* and, anhyd., 1^2* 
(Me ester, m. 122-3®). 

PhC - - CCOjMc CII--CCO,Mc 

^11 N.NMi- Ph(!::N.|jMc 

(in) (IV) 

CH CCI 

(VI) 

C. A.K. 

Benzo- and naphthopyrazolyl-o-benzoic adds. A. 
C'orbellini and A. Ceechi. Cazz. chim. ital. 63, 489-94 
(1033). — In connect ion with previous expts. by Corbellini 
and Karbaro (C. A. 26, 32.'50) on pyrazolic acids, the 
synthesis of ben/o- and naphthopyrazolyl-o-bcuzoic acids 
by the uitramol. reaction of NHNH 2 and CO groups was 
studied. The lactam (I) of />-[2-aniinobenzoyl]benzoic 
acid (II), prepd. by a patented method (French pat. 
670,812 ( 1929)) (30 g. of 1 from 60 g. of phcnylphthalimidc) 
was c(>n verted by boiling dil. NaOH and AcOII to II, 
which ill EtOH with II Cl gas and treatment with Nb 2 COs 
vielded the JfiV etter of II, pale yellow, 111 . 71-2®. I saponcl. 
by boiling !y% NaOTI, acidified with coned. HCl, diazo- 
ti/ed, added to SnCI? in ice-cold coned. HCl and the ppt. 
purified with Na?CO* and HCl, yields o-[4,5-/>fns(’/»yf- 
ftzo/yI-3] benzoic acid (IH), m. 184-6.5*. ^--Naphthyl- 
phthalimide (cf. Gazz. chim. ital. 15, 479(1885)) (6 g.), 
added to a fused mixt. of AICI3 (16 g.) and NaCl (3.5 g.) 
and h(*n1cd at 260-5®, diK^oiiipd. with ice, boiled in dil. 
' HCl, and extd. with PhCl, yields 0.2 0.3 g. of the lactam 

C4I, CO.NU.Ci,na^O (IV), light ycUow, m. 277.6* 
(uneor.). In boiling 5% NaOll, with acidification by 
AoOfI, it yields o-l 3^aminompkthoyl]henzoic acid, Hi- 
NCKiIIhCOCfclliCOiH, orange-yellow, m. 279-9.6* (un- 
eor.). Various attempts to verify its constitution by 
eonvirsion into known cotnpds. by substitution of the 
) NH? by H or OH wcTe ineffectual. IV, sapoud. aslieforc, 
diazotized, and reducefl with SnCl 2 , yields 0'-l4,5-naphtho^ 
pvrazotyl-3]henzou acid (V), light yellow, m. 238^.6*. 
In a similar way 11 yields r/-[4,5-bimzopyrazolyl-3]- 
benzoic acid (VI) (cf. Corbellini and Barbaro, loe. cit.). 
V is not the .same as the isomer formed by oxidation of 
(he decompn. product of the tetrazo dcriv. of 2,2'-di- 
ainitio-1,1 '-binaphthyl by KMnOi (cf. Corbellini and 
Barbaro, loc. tit.). 

CioHe-CCVHiCO*!! C.H4.CCiiH4CO*H 

I II I II 


III- th\l-l-i tlivlpyrrole*(II) both givi? blue products, Cm- NH — N NH — N 

Hi<)N, and CibHi 40 N 2 , resp., with the elimination of (V) (VI) 


no U also forms a small amt. of a violet product 
ipii bv the different soly. in boiling AeOH. 2,5-I>i- 
I'Kihvlpyrrole docs not react. Of the trisubstitutcd 
• mapds, 2,4-c!itiiethyl-3-i‘thvlpyrrole alone was tried; 
1 ‘ nes .1 ])luc product, CifiHiaON 2 , like the above. 

A. W. Contieri 

Methylation of pyrazoles with diazomethane. K. v 
biwers iind O. Uugeniach. Ber. 66B, 1690-4(1933); 

• ( '. -fl . 27, 5,327. — Whereas the Kt ester of 4-phenyl- 
l»\Ki/.»U -3 (.5) -carboxylic arid (I) with alk. Me 2 S 04 gives 
ibtMit Kiual parts of the 2 structurally isomeric JV-Me 
'l'n\s and the Et ester of 3(5)-phenylpvra7ole-5(3)- 
' iiUoxylie acid (II) belmvcs similarly with alk. Mel, 
till Me esters with CH 1 N 2 give almost exclusively the 
om.pds. Ill and IV, whence it may be concluded that 1 

II have dcfliiite structures corresponding to III and 
iV ( »n the other hand 3(5)-inethyl-5(3)-chioropvrazole 

• y ' with CII 2 N 2 , just a.s with Me 2 vS 04 or Mel, yields the 2 
' derivs,, although its Na salt with MeT in the 
‘junpleie absence of moisture gives only VI. V .seems 
tlKTcfore to be a mixt. while its Na salt exists in only 1 


C. C. Davis 

Bicarbazyls. IV. Synthesis of 1,1 '-bicarbazyl, T. F. 
Macrae and S. Horwood Tucker. J. Chem. Soc, 1933 , 

I. 520-3; cf. C. A. 21, 2898.— (2-H2NCeH4)t, a-aC*H4- 
NO 2 and BaCOx, heated at 230* for 14 hrs., give 12% of 
2,2'-his(o~nitrophcnylamino)biphenyl (I), ruby-red, m. 
188..5-9.6"; many variations of the expt. are rcpc^d; 
NfN-di-Ac dertv., pale green, m. 246 9®. 2^*Nitro- 
phenyfamino‘^2^~awinohtphenyl, orange, m. 113-4.6*; 
HCl salt, bright scarlet, m. 222*; 2*^iacetylamino deriv., 
bright .scarlet, ni. 192-4*. Reduction of I with SnClt and 
IICI gives 50% of 2,2'-his(o-aminophenylamino)biphenyl, 
111 . 22,5^7". Through the diazo oompd. there restflis 
2,2*-di-r\2*,3^-‘benzotriazolylbiphenyl, cry.stals with 1 
mol. Cnllfl, tn. 194-6*; it also appears to cryst. with 
KtOH, MeOH and AcOH; on heating, N is evdved and 

J, J* -bicar hazyl, m. 205-7®, results; it seps. with 2 mols. 
AcOH. V. Synthesis of 3,9'-bicarbazyl. Margaretta 
C. Nelmes and S. H. Tucker. Ibid. 1623-5. — 9-^-Nitro- 
phenylcarliazole, whose structure was establii^ed by 
synthesis, gives 80% of the ^-NHi deriv.; heating 6-8 
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hrs. with o-C1CaH«NOi and NasCQi gives 40% of 
n^ropltenylatnino)phenylcarbatole, ruby-red, m. 181-6®; 
picTate, f>range, m. 170®; Ac deriv., orange, m. 206-7®; 
o-Nih denv., cream, m. 115-0'* (S0% yield); picrate, 
111 . 157®; Ac deriv., u\, 180-1®; 9-p^J",3*',S*^benzotriaso~ 
lylphenylcarbasalet salimni-pifilc, in. 103® (80% yield); 
heating gives of ,H,9 -huarbazyl, ni. 212-4®; 9~Ac 
deriv,t cream, m. 107®. Carbazole, (;-ClCJl4N02 and 
K»C()s, boiled 3 lirs., give of 9-o-nUrophenyIcar* 

hastde, in. 150"; 9-o~acetnmido dmv., cream, in. 150®. 
All III. ps. are cor. C. J. West 

4(or 5)-Hydroiymcthy]-2-thioliinidazole. Arnold O. 
Jackson uiicl Call S. Mut>el. J. Biol. Cheni. 103, 191-5 
(1933).- llroiiioaeeloiiylplitliulmiidc (1) boiled with Na- 
(JAe 111 abs. ak. gave ^-aicloxyatctonylpklhalimide, in. 
141 2®. This widi 20^,/ IICl at 85 95^ gave hydroxy- 
amtnoaiclone-IJCI, m. 130 7\ which with OO^'J, KSCN 
solii. giivi lior J)-hydrtiKymetkyl-2‘ihiolimidazole (II), in. 
2tKj 4®, whose .stniclure was provc'd by oxidation with 
T'cCli to 4(or 5)-hyfiroxyiiinda/ole. Attempted leplaee- 
iiient oi the Oil in II by Cl gave pulymers. CondcMi.sation 
oi I with cvanoaeetainide gave w-phthaltmuiuaretonyl- 
cyanoacelamidet in. 190 7®, which on broiniuation gave 
a niixt. of iiionobroiiiide, in. 299 300®, and rlibroiiiide, 
in. 345-0®, with the position oi the Br unknown. 

K. C. Klderheld 

Glycosine of Debus. 11. Carbon salts of tetranitro- 
biimidazole and methylation of nitroimidazole. Kurt 
Udimstedt. Ann. 507 , 213 1*5(1933); cf. C. A. 21, 
3304.— The Na salt of tetranitrobinnidu/Ajle (I) and 
B^Cl or AcCl til CMIkN give only the pyridine salt ot I, 
C(JiiOiiNi(.2CbllbN, yellow, deeoinps. 233 '; the imviazole 
sail, C6nzO(iN8.2CJl4Ni, orange, deoonips. 325®. The 
Na salt of I and M( 2SO4, shakt n at 20 5" lui 5 min., give 
4 - methyl - /,/',5,5' - tetrnnitro - 2,2' - biimidazole tll), 
crystg. with 2 iiiols. Hjl), yellow, deeoinps. 273 1®; 
Na salt, crystals with 4 mols. 1 1^0, light brown needles; 
Ag sail, yellow needlis. Reduction oi II gives the 1,1'- 
diamino denv,, the Na salt crystg. with 4 iiiols IliO as 
blood-red needles; the irie aiiiiiie is a light brown, 
amorphous mass. I'he aiihyd. Nu salt of II and MciS(>4 
give, on warming on the water liatli, tlic 4,4'-di-M€ 
deriv, (III) of I, light yJlow, (kcomps. 239-40®. 'I'he 
4-Pd denv, (IV) ol I, irystg. with 2 niols. iLO, light 
yellow, ni. 259" (dtconipn.) ; the Na salt si’ps. with 2 
mols. the Ifi’-ili-Kt denv., light vdlow, deeoinps. 

203®. I and CHjNi in abs. ktsO give III. IV and Cl UN* 
give the 4-Me denv. of IV, deeomps. 220". Ill (1.7 g.) 
and 4.5 cc. 5 N NaOll in 30 ce. Me^CO, shaken 15 min., 
give 1.25 g. of the liriek-red «i/l, CNlhiObNANa^JIaO (V) ; 
the coned. lUStb solii. (yellow) gives on pouring into 11/ >, 
a blue dye sol. in }US04 with a violet-red color. V 
dissolved in H^O without warming and shaken with 2 N 
IlCl, gives Ur indigo-bliie dve CHiIiot>tN4 (VIj III nnd 
hot MtOlI-MeONa give 92' « of 1 ,1 '-dimethnxy-1.4'- 
dimeth vl-o,5 '-dinitro-2,2 '-biimUlazole, ni . 2 12® (dccompu.) , 
warming with dil NaOfl and acidificatinn gives VI. 
In I pii'pii. of II there was also formul I -methyl- i'- 
methylene - 1, t\ 5 - Uinitro - 2,2' - biimidazole - .T' - ni- 
tronfe acid Me ester (VII), light nd, dccomiis. 127®, 
crystals with I mol. H7O. 4 (5) -Nitroimidazole gives a 
yellow Na salt, ti.75 g. /»f which with Me^SO^ gives .’».K5 g. 
of 4-nitro- and 0.925 g. of 5-nitro-1 -methyliniidazole. 

(),N— C— N(()Na) 

I > 

Me— C N 

(V; 

Mc()>N-C N(NOs) N(NOi).CN(>.' 

1 ' I 

CH. C --N N CMe 


(vn) 

Isomeric 2-iminotolyl-3-tolyl-4-p-chloro- 


C. J. West 
and ^-bromo- 


1 phenyl- A^-thiazoIlnes. Raymond M. Hann and B. 

Kmmet Reid. J. Am, Chem, 55, 4998-6000(1033). — 

The following phenyl- a^^hiazoliim were prepd. by the 
general reaction XC.HiCOCHaBr + RN:C(SH)NHR; 
2-minophefiyl-3-phenyl-4-p-chloro (I), m. 204® (all m. 
ps. cor.) {If Cl sail, m. 228 9®) ; 2-iminophmyl-3-phenyl- 

4- p-bromn (II), in. 206®; 2-imino-o-myl-3-o-myl-4-p- 
chloro (III), pale yellow, ni. 132®; p-Br deriv. (IV), pale 

Q yellow, in. 123®; 2-imino-p-tolyl-3-p-lolyl-4-p-ehhro (V), 
in. 227"; p-Br deriv. (VI), m. 239®. The yields were 
80 90'^ Picraies: I, golden, m. 206®; II, golden, m. 
203®; in, yellow, m. 187®; IV, yellow, m. 196®; V, 
yellow, in. 18.3®; VI, yellow, m. 193®. C. J, West 
Preparation of halo and other 2-phenylbenzopyrylium 
salts. Calherme ('•. Le Fevre and Riymond J. W. Le 
Fevre. J. Chem, Sm . 1933, 1532. - The following proc- 
ess gives pen'll lor.iics of pvryliuiii compds. in 1 step: 

I to the appropriately sjib'^tituted acetiiphencme (0.01 g.- 
inol.) and salicylahlehyde (0.01 g.-ni<jl.) in 40 cc. onhyd. 
Et*(), is added HClOi (^0'^, 3 ec ) and the mixt. satd. 
with IICI at (I®; afUr 24 hrs. the cryst. pen'hlorute is 
washed with Et/). C. J. West 

Synthesis in the chromone group. X. Coumarin and 
chromone formation. Tara C. Charlba, Marbhajan S. 
Mahal and Krishnasami Veukataranian. J. Chem. Bot. 
^ 1933, 1459 62; cl. C. A. 27, 5.329. The action of an acid 
anhydride and the Na^salt of an arid on a phenolic ketone 
may pnxlnee the acyrdiTiv. of the ketone, a chromone , 
a 3-acvlattd chrcniione or a cotimaiiii; 10 examples are 
given with reftnnees. Pliloracetophenoiic, Ac^O and 
PhCrUCD.Xa give the di-Ar deriv., m. 169", of 5,7- 
dihvdro\v-2-pluHvl •l-methylconmariM, m. 282 3®. 0 ^ 

IIOCnlliAc (I), FhClUCtbKt ami Na, heated 4 hrs. on 
the sli.iiii bath, givt 2-hnizvlthomone, pale yellow, ni ' 
*. 8f»®. I, PhCHA'OCl and PhCll 2 C(kNa. Innted 0 hrs. at 
ISO®, ami the product livdTol\/id, give 3-pheiiyl-4- 
methyleoiiinariu but no ehronione. I'h phenylacetale, 
from the cliloiule and PhOII, hi 174®, ni. 50®; heating 
with AlCb givi-. a mixt. tif o-hydroxvphenyl benzyl ketone 
(IT), 111 . 60 (2J-dinitrophenylltydrazone, pale oiaiige, 111 
219®), and the /i-isointr, 111 . 151“ {2,1-ditiitrophenyl- 
hydraznne, deep ounge, in 22 P). II, Ae20 and AcONa, 
Inateil 8 his. at IVO SO**, give 2-nielhylisoftavone, 111 
110®; H/.() and B/f>Na give 2,2-diphenyhhromone, m 
1 52® . Ml t hoxyoxyrtsacelophenone, PhClUCO^Na and 
AciO in la.f) rive the 7-Ac denv., 111 . 163®, of 7-liydroxy- 
.^-phenvl-4-m(iho\vniethyUoumarin, ni. 213®; resoprnpio- 
pheinme gives the 7-/lr denv., ni. 205®, of 7-hydroxy-2- 
phen\4-l-elhyhoiimorin, in. 2.54®. (t-Naphthyl phenyl- 
acetate ni. 87®; AlClj in CS* gives l-phcnylaretyl-2- 
naplifliol, m. 101®, also prepd. from jS-CioHiOII, PhClU- 
7 COCl .irifl AlCb in CS^; with Ac 2 t> and AcONa then 
resnl t s :t-phcn vl-2-meth yl- ! , l-fta-na phtli>tpyrone, en^aiii , 
in. 161®; !</.;.( ) and H/()Na give 2,2-diphenvl-l,4-(ia- 
napWwpyrone, m. 988®. J-Bciia )yl-2-naphlliol, Ae.() 
and PhCH CO/Na give 3,l-diphenyl-l,2-fia-naphtho- 
pyrnne, m. 221 2®. C. J. West 

Rosenmuiid aldehyde synthesis in the pyridine series. 
II. Rodeneli Oraf and Paul Las/lo. J. prakl, Chem. 
138, 231 8(19.33): cf. C. A. 26, .5096.— ^,5,6-Trichloro- 
® pieoltiiic acid chloride 011 catalytic reduction gives a mixt 
ot *\2,i-frulilflropyndtne, m. 4.5-7®, and 4,5,0-lricklotti 
pyruline-2-aldehyde, ni. 94 5®, crystg. with 2 mols. H 2 (), 
in. Vh) 7®; phenylhydrazone, yellow, m. 293-4®; 50'^ ^ 
Kf)TI givi's the 2-meihanol, 111 . 84®. 5-Cliloronicotinu 
acid (hlotide (5 g.) gives 0.8 g. of .l-cbloropyruline-:t- 
nldehyde, in. 69-70® ; phenylhydrazone, yellow, m. 1.59-61". 

5- Btomopyridine‘3-aUlehyde, oblainetl in small yield, wa** 
9 analv/ed as the phenylhydrazone, yellow, m. 166 7®. 

2 , 6 'r)ibronioisonicotinic acid chioride did not yield an 
aldehyde. C. J. Wc.st 

Action of ultra-violet rays on pyridine. IV. lliefonna' 
tion of photo products from pyridine derivatives by ultra- 
violet Ih^t of various wave lengths. Hans Frcytag 
J. prakl. Chem. 138, 264-7(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 2687.- 
Most of the CbHiN derivs. studied (2-, 3- and 4-Me» 
2 , 4 - and 2 , 6 -di-Me and 2 , 3 , 4 , 6 -(CO*H) 4 ) are acted upon 
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hv wave lengths of 265-248 m/i and very dightly by 240 ; 1 
the 3-NHt deriv. shows the greatest reaction at 313 mu, 
.ilthough some effect is noted from 365 to 240 The 
2,6-di-Mc and the 2-NHi dcrivs. are not changed. 

C. J. West 

4- (A^-Piperidyl)iiyridine. Rodcrich Graf and Robert 

Ichmann. /. prakt. Chem. 138 , 239-43(1933).— 4- 
Chluroiiicoiinic acid and piperidine with a trace of CuO, 
inhaled 5 hrs. at 130-5®, give 4~(N>>piperidyl)pyridine^2^ o 
(arboxyHc acid, crystals with 4 mols. HaO, ni 77®; it is 
))iirified through the puride Cu saU; HCl salt, m 225®; 
Ulialt, crystals with 1 mol. HjO, in. 200-10® (dccompn.) ; 
Afr ester, ni. 52-3®. Above the m. p. the acid loses COa, 
piving i~(N-piperi(Iyl)pyrtdine, bi» 104®, m. 80®; cMoro- 
aiiraie, orange, in >01 3®; picrale, deep yellow, m. 142®; 
niPthiodtde, yellow, in 159®. C. J. West 

Several nucleus-substituted>^yridine-/9-carboxylic add 
diethylamides. Rodcrich Grat, 8r., Aiitoiiella Theyerl 3 
. 111(1 Keiiato Ihukcit. J. prakt. Client. 138 , 2.59 -().3(I933)‘ 

l>>Tidinf*-3,.>-dirarlioxylio acid, through the chloride, 
pivi’v a tel met hyld tarn ide, in. 7.3 5®. 0-Methylriicotiiiic 
'uul a/idc and KtjNlI give (>~meihylpyridtitc-3‘Carboxylic 
and dtelhylannde, bia 100 4®; l!,(>^imelhylpyruline-H,'l- 
tluafhoxylic acid Mrarthyidtamtde, bu 2.30", in. H2 3®, 
h.is a very bitter taste. J‘Brontopyndine^3~£arboxylic 
hul diethylamide, yellow oil, bu 1M9®; anahg . 

I), yellow oil, bu 191-2®. ft~Chlorobenzotctraznl~3- 
iiifhowhr aiul diethylamide, m. 113 5®, results by reacting 
I witli NJIi.TliO, giving the O-hydru/ino deny., which 
I Hun di:i/.oti/ed. C. J. West 

A'-Methylolamides of several pyridine- and quinoline- 
inoiiocarboxylic adds. Rodench Graf. J. prakt. Chem. 
138, 1*92 SiUKW).- Pieoliuic acid amide (3 g.) in 2.2 rc. 

4(»' , nCllC), .3 cc. HiO and 0.1 g. KiCOi, heutc^d until 
tlu aiindc dissolves, gives pyridine-3-(arboxylic and TV- S 
wtihvhtamide,m. 102 4"; d-Afe dmv., in. 95®. Nicotinic 
. 1 ( 1(1 !iinicU gives the pyrtdtne*J-uirboxylic acid deriv., in. 
I-II 2" (decompn.). Quiiialdic acid amide gives the 
xinchne~ti-carbo\yUc and drnv., in. J29 31®, 3-fiuto\'y^ 
u'lnudnie-d-tarboxylu and amide (I) in. 101-2®; the N- 
hietliylol deriv. in. 110" (deccimpn.); HCUO and KtaNII 
ivt ‘t-hi^toxv-i-quinoloyl diethyl meihylenediamine, m.09- 
.l*', dll. HCl gi\ts I; 20% HCI gives mcthvlencbis- 
*' !iuio\\rinchoiiic acid amide) (?), m. 290". 0cii/o>l- 
(ii Ihvlnjethylniediaiiiiiie luider the .same conditions 
*ivvs iin llivleiiedibeiizainide, m. 21H-9®. C, J. W. 

Symmetrical secondary hydrazides of several pyridine- 
tiad quinolinemonocarboxylic acids. Rodench Graf. 

I prakt. Chew. 138 , 280 91(1933). — Picoliiiic acid 
«!ili)rul( and N«lli.lli() in CoH* give sym-dt{L*’‘pyridoyl)^ 
indfu'-iiic, in. 218 9®; 3-pyrtdoyl isomer, in. 227-8"; 

. jMnioyl i\omer, in. 2.54-.5"; sym^di(2~qinnoloyl)hydra- 1 
’w. . Ml 2.19 40 ; t~qntnohyl isomer, m. 2.51 0*; sym^ 

•i 2-ph’ nyl- t-qinnolo^)hydraztne, nj. 328 9^. ^ 

5- Chloro- and 5,6-dichloronicotinic acids. Rodcrich 

hriist Lederei-I'on/cr, \'iktor Kopetz, Renato 
and I’aiil l.aszln. J. prakt. Chem. 138 , 241-58 
Nu'oUnic acid HCl salt (100 g.) and 180 g. 

1 , pcillv boil( d .5 days and then heated in tulx's 12 
' « (I I Si)‘ , t‘ive .5(1 ti()V( of a iiiixt. of the .5-Cl and 5,0-di- 
' I •!' n\s (I), ill about eijiial amts.; more SOCl* increases 
(i.t iM'ipdiiKkii of the di-Cl acid. 5^Amtnopyridine^3~ 

It}} n\\!ii and (II), ni. 28S 90® (decompn.). II through 
Ok (Ij.i/o n-action gives the 5-Br deriv., in. 182-3®; 

74-5®; A/cM/cr.in. 98-9®; Phester,m.m 7". 

1 Ik ihloride and N 2 H 4 .IliO in 0 * 11 $ give syin-bis{3Momo- 
’ pyridoyl) hydrazine, iii. .30.S® (decompn.). The Me 
I 4 m jjives r»-bromopvrAdine-3-carhonyl hydrazide, ni. 9 
'•H r {benzal deriv., m. 101 3®); the aride ra. 88-9® 
Ol'Mnnpn.) and with abs. FtOH gives R’diromo-3<af- 
'e*ho\' yam i nopyridine, m. 150-J®; JHf ester, m. 109-70® ; 

' I ting the Kt ester with 30% NaOH gives 5-bronw-3- 
no Pyridine (III), bu 140-50®, m. 66 7®; the iuter- 
n.cdi.'tte Na H-^bromoS^pyridylcarbamate was also analyzed; 

' {dihydrate, m. 76-8®); picrale 

III, deep yellow, m. 212^®; chloroaurate, red-orange. 


m. 185-7®. 5»Iodopyridin$^3<arboxyUc acid, m. 220®; 
Ph ester, m. 100-1^; Me ester, m. 121®; El ester, m. 
80-7®; amide, m. 221-2®. 6^Hydroxypyridine^<ar^ 
boxylic acid, m. 200® (decompn.). The £t ester of I and 
N2H4.HSO give Et 5<hhro^^hydraeinopyridine‘-3<ar* 
hoxylate (IV) , m. 137-8® ; the hydrazide, gray, m. 238-40® ; 
the free aetd m. 248-9® and was also obtained directly 
from 1. IV on diazotizing yields Et S^hhrobenzotetrazole^ 
3^arboxylate, in. 95 -6® ; the free acid m. 195-6® ; heating 
with HCtJsTl gives 3-chlorobenzotriazole*H<arhoxylic add, 
m. a1x)ve 3(M)®. I and coned. Nn40H at 180-90® give 

6-^imino-.%chhropyridine-3^arboxylic acid, m. 323® (dc- 
compn.) ; Me ester, m. lC;j-5®; the Me ester of the 6-HO 
deriv. m. 218®. C. J. West 

Addition of 8-hydroxyquinoline by thorium and uranium 
8-hydroxyquinolates. Francis J. Frcre. /. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 55, 4302 -5(1933) . ■ -'rh(C,H(iNO)4‘C*II*NOH is pptd. 
from Ih salts by S -hydroxy quinoline (I), without HaO 
of crystn.; it U>ses I mol. I at 100 170®. So likewise 
UOalCgllBNOlrCiHfiNOII. which loses I at 200®. 

'r. H. Chilton 

Attempts to find new antimalarials. VI. Preparation 
of j3-6,7-dimethoxy-4-quinaldylethylamine dihydrodilo- 
ride. Kozo Miki and Robert Robinson. J. Chem. Soc. 
1033, 1407 9; also Ilaq, Kapur and Rfiy, C. A. 27, 
.5331.— 2,4,.5-H2N(MtO),C4HiC()(Cn2)aCOaH, m. 141- 
2 5®, MeaCO and NaOH in KtOlI give •dimethoxy^^ 
^-gmnaldylpropionic acid (I), m. 249®; II Cl salt, ni. 210® 
(decoiiipii.) ; Me ester, in. 101 ..5-2"; hydrazide, m, 
188.5®; azide, decomps. 94 -.5®; KtUH gives j8-6,7- 
dimelhoxy-4~qtiinaldylethvlurethan, m. 154®; this is con- 
vertf d into a substituted phthahmide, which is hydrolyzed 
to ti-C,7-dimethoxy‘t~qutnaldylelhylamine, whose* duUCl 
salt seps. with 2 iiioN. HjO and d(3cs not in. 270®. Auto- 
crmdi nsation of I (NaOH in KtOH) gives a compd,, 
CiJIiiOftN,, m. 271-2“ (decompn.). C. J. West 

Acridones. V. 3-Nitrophenylanthranil. loan Tatia- 
scscii and Eugcii Rainontiaiiu. Bull. soc. chtm. 53, 918- 
23(1933); if, C. A. 21, 3905. — By modifying the technic 
of sepn. of the products formed in the synthesis of 3- 
nilroacridone by the coiideiisatioii of 2,4-(O^N)aC6HaCHO 
with the intermediate 3-nitrophenylanthranil (I) 

( C. 4 . 26, 1285) has been isolated. The phys. consts. of 1 
are veiv similar to those (if 2, l-(0/N)2Ci,niB/. (II) siinul- 
tancMiiisly formed in the reaction. To a soln. of 5 g, of 
2,4-(04N),C«H.CII0 ill 20 cc. C^H. was added 16 cc. 
coued. The mi\t. was agitated and settled for 

21 hrs. Dilii. of the II.SO4 layer with IIbO gave a brick- 
red compd. which on extn, with CoHe, rc*cry.stn. from Ac- 
OJ^t (in which acTidonc is itisol.) and rerrystn. from 96% 
Eton yielded 1.0 g. of I, CidhNiO^, m. 174-6®; HgCh 
(omplex. 111. 190® (decompn.). The original benzene 
layer contained II. Reduction of I with SnCb and coned. 
HCl gave .t-aminophenylanthranil (HI), CuIIuN^, m. 
1.35 0"; IlgCh ( omplex, 111. 192®. A similar reduction of 
U invariably produced III. Benzoylation of III yielded .9- 
henzoylamtnophenylanihranil, CvJTuNfit, m. 260® (de- 
compn.). Treatment of 0.6 g. of I, II or HI with 60 cc. 
boiling water roiitg. a little CaCIs, 5 cc. 96% KtOH and 
4 g. powd. Zii for 1.5 hrs. formed 2,i-(H2N)2CfJIuBz, m. 
132®; di-Br deriv., CvilIjisNX>i, m. 201®. C. R. A. 

Some physical constants of thioxane, aelenoxane and 
dithiane. John D. A. Johnson. 7. Chem. Soc. 1933, 
1530.- Thioxane, b47 69.9®, bin IfX)®, bwp 137.7®, m. 
— 17", wii* 1..5081; selenoxane, bi7 79.5®, bu 100.8®, bus 
156.6®, m. —21.5®, nV 1.5480; dithiane, bu 115.6®, but 
163.7®, 1.4217. B. ps. at other pressures arc given. 

C. J. West 

1,4-Selenothiane. Charles S. Gibson and John D. A. 
Johnson.' J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1529-30.— (ClCHiCH,)iS 
and NaiSe, Ixiiled 4 hrs., give a small yield of l,4<ekno- 
thianr, m. 107® ; it reacts readily with Br, (ClCHsCHf)^- 
Se and NuaS give Si* and Ctll4(?). AlxSei and the sulfide 
give dithiane. C. J. West 

Synthesis of heterocyclic compounds by means of iso- 
thiourea ethers. J. P. Deck and P. B. Dains. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4086-91(1033).— The following Me iso- 
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ihiourea ethers were prepd^: di^p~bremodi^henyl, ni. 129”; 
m^Urodiifkenyl, m, 87-9®: di-m-tolyl, m. 97.f>®; mono- 
bromodiphenyl, m. 79-80®; ikumethyl ether of methyl- 
pheaylurea U)» m. 58-9® (perchlorate, xn. 114®). Me 
salicylate and the diphenyl tliioether, heated at 180®, give 

2- phenyhm%no-3-phen^-l ,3,44teneoxaein-i-one, m . 157- 
8®; salol gives a 6H% yield; 2-o-totyltmino-J-o-tolyl deriv, 
(1), m. 114®; refluxing with coned. HCl and HtOH for 4 
hrs. gives 2-o-tolyl-l,3,4-benzoxaeme-2,4-dione, m. 129- 
30®; the p-uomers m. 103-4® and 221®. 2-Phenyltmtnn- 

3- p^omophenyl-l ,3,4-benzoxazin-4-one, m. ISO- 0®; hy- 
drolysis with dil. acid gives PhNHi and 3-p-bromophenyl- 

l, S,4-bensoxaztn-2,4-dione, m. 214®. o-HOC«H 4 C 03 Fh 
and I give 2-phenyl imtno- 1 ,3 ,i-befizo^aztft~ i-one, tn. 1^®; 
Ixiiling 40% HxS <)4 gives 1,3,4-lK‘iuoxa/.ine-2,4-dione. 
o-HiNCsHiCdsH and Me isodiphenylthiour(‘u. fused at 
170-80® or heated in CeH 4 Me 2 , give 2-plK‘iiyhinino-;i- 
phciiyl-4-kelotetrahydToquina4ohne, in. 10;i®, and 3- 
phenyl-2.4-dikctotetrahydroquiua/olmc, ni . 27 1 ® . o-Me- 
NHC 8 ll 4 COgH gives l-methyl-2,4-diketO'3-pheuylqinn- 
azoline. 2-p- Tolylimino-3-p-iohl-4-ketoietrahydroqtttn- 
oso/tne, 111 . 149®; 3-p-tolyl-2,S-dtketotetrahydroqut}tazoline, 
ni. 273®; J-meth^-2-keto-:i-p-tolyl-4-ketotetrahydroqinn- 
aeohne, m. 190®; 2-o-tolylmino-3-o-tolyl-t-ketotctrahydto- 
quinazoltne, m. ir)7<9®. o-HiNCi,ll 4 COiH and the Me 
ether of monophenyl thiourea give a mist., which could not 
be sepd. o-CJl 4 (NH 2)2 and Me isodiphenylthiourea give 
2-anilinobenzimida7.ole, in. 188®; 2-p-iolylamtnobenz- 
»mufaso/s, in. 207®; 2-o-t^omer,in, 

and Me pscudodiphcnylthioureu, heated 2 hrs. at 170^, 
give 1 -anilinobexizoxa/.f>le , m . 1 70® ; 7 -p-tolylamtm dertv., 

m. 178®; m-%somer, in. 14(»®, 4-chloro-l-phenylamtno 

dertv. (11), ni. 199®; 4-chloro~i-p-tolylannno dertv., xti. 
204.5®; 4-mtro-I-phenylamtnu dertv., m. 235°; t-nitro-1- 
p-tolylamino derw., m. 222 4®; o-tKomer, in. 173-4®; 
m^dsomer, ni. 207®. 11, EtOH and CSi, refluxed 30 hrs , 
give 4-1 hloro-l -merLaptohenzoxuzole, in . 202® ; 4-NOi deriv , 
m. 2.35 8®. PhNHCHaCOaEt and I give J,:i-dtpheftyl-2 
phenylimtnoS^dmidazolone, in. 150 1® {4-m-tiiirohenzat 
deriv,, yellow, m. 170®). l-Phenyl-J-p-tolylmino-A-p- 
tolyl-3-tmtdaoolone (HI), in. 158®; l-p-tolyl-2-keto-3- 
phenyl-'i-imtdazolone, ni. 153®; m-mtrobenzal deriv, of HI, 
in . 1 50® ; / -o-tolyl-2-o-tolylimino-:i-phcnyl- l-tmidazolotic, 
in. 1.30®; l-o~tolyl-2-keto-3-phenyl-3-midazolone, in. 120®. 
J-pkenyl-?-phenylimino-3-p-tolyl-'i-iniidazolone, in 120'^ 
{4-m-nttrobewsaf deriv,, in. 170®); 1 -phenyl-2 -keto-3-p- 
tol^-5-tmidazolone, in. 155®. C. J. West 

Extinction curves of a few alkaloids of the quinoline 
group. I. Manta. Z, phystk, Chem, B22, 465 -8(U).3.3) . 
The extinction curves of the following alkaloids were ob- 
tained in 0.(M)1 and 0.005 N ale. sohi.: quinoline and p- 
methoxylepidinc; quinidine and quinine; cinehonine and 
cinconidine; cthyliodoquinine and diiudoetliylquinine . 
chiteiune. The pairs of compd. show nearly the same 
form of curve. G. M. Murphy 

Alkaloids of fumariaceous plants. Vm. Corydalis 
atirea, WiUd. and the constitution of bicucine. It. H. h'. 
Manske. Can, J, Research 9, 436-42(1933) ; cf. C, A. 27, 
5148 — The chein. exaniii. of the alkaloids of Corydalis 
aurea has showu an unusual complexity and of the total of 
more than 10 alkaloids thus far isolated only 6 are now 
dcscriberl. The record deals chiefly with the .stems and 
leaves of the plant in which protopine was present in ex- 
ceptionally low amen. (0.025"; ). Equally exceptional is 
its high conen. in the roots (1.6%). /-Tctruhydropalma- 
tine constituted the largest fraction of the remaining alka- 
loids, and its present isolation is the first on record although 
the d-form was previously known 'IVo new and wcll- 
characterized alkaloids, which have been named capaurine 
and capauridine, resp., are isomeric and are bq,sg repre- 
sented by the empiric^ formula C 21 H 27 O&N . Each contains 
1 phenolic HO and 4 MeO groups, and yield on inethyla- 
tion nan-phenolic bases which do not appear to be identi- 
cal. The presence of 2 bases, hicuctfllinc and bicuc4Tie, 
which were first recorded in this scries of papers, has again 
bectt demonstrated. The oonstitutional analysis of the 
new bases, as well as the isolation aitd characterization of 
the minor alkaloids, is in progress. Bicuculline and 


1 bicucine are shown to be closely rdated and interconverti- 

ble. The latter is the free 7 -HO acid of which the former 
is the lactone. J. W. Shipley 

Sinomenine. XXX Vm. Dlhydrosinoineifllan and its 
degradation Kakuji Goto and Hideo Shishido. Ann, 
507. 296-300(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4235.— Dihydrosino- 
menilone and PCli in CIlCli give 6-dichlorodihydrosinO‘ 
menilan, 111 . 110 - 6 ®; catalytic reduction gives dihydro- 

2 sinomenUan, m. 145-50®, 34.15® (0.17.57 g. in 10 ec 

EtOH) : the diazo reaction is pos. in a diln. of 2 X 10"% 
methiodide, m. 85*7® ; the latter with 16.5% KOH, heated 
1 hr., gives 65% of des-N •melhyldthydrostnomenilan (I), 

m. 183 - 6 ®, [a]^ —98.22® (0.1868 g. in 26 ee. ElOH). 
the methiodide, m. 225-7®, gives with 16.0% KOH 00% ol 
stnomdan (11), ni. 85-90®, [a]^? —178.03® (0.2258 g, in 
10 cc. EtOH). Catalytic reduction of I gives the dihydro 
deriv,, m . 14:^6®, [a] ir 46.48® (0.2089 g. in 10 cc. EtOH) , 

s the melhtodtde, amortilious, gives with ]6.53o K(711 
dihydrosinomelan, m. .5.9*, [aji? — 304.63® (0.^74 g. lu Id 
CO. EtOH) ; this also results by the catalytic reduction ol 

n. 


JhC 

lli 



(II) 

C. J. West 

Derivatives of 1 -methyltropane h. K. Blount atuiv 
Robert Robinsmi. J Chem, Am. 1933, 1511 12 
^ Lcvulinaldehyde, Ca acetouedicarbosylate and MtNH 
111 HjO give l-methyllropinone, bs? 124®, isolated tliroiinli 
the yellow, 111 201®' (65*, yield), methtodule, u\ 

27.3 82® (deeompn.); the base forms a eryst hydruli ni 
the air; a dipipcrmivlideiiL clenv eould not !>»* prtpil 
Reduction with Na and HnOlI gives 5h*'„ of l-methyl- 4 , 
tropine, 111 . 71®; pirrate, vdlow, esplocUs at 2S(' , IIB) 
salt , 111 . 286® (deeompn ); Rz deriv. iniethyltropacorninc), 
6 1>i 6 210®; yellow. Ill 163 C J Wesi 

Strydinos alkaloids LXXVII. Benzal and C-benzyl 
derivatives of brucine and strychnine and of their sulfonic 
acids. Hirniann Leiiehs and Helmut S. Overbi ig 
Jler. 66 B, 1711-18(1933). cf. C. A, 28, 15b- llu 
3 sulfonic acids (1, 11, II I) obtained with MnO* and II N > 
Irom brucine and from stiychiiiiie all eonileiise with H/II 
like the bases themselves and hcmi*e it is not the gronpin^ 
(undoubtedly (a)N CO CH^) that condenses with BzH 
' which is involved 111 (he sulfonatioii. Although ben/.il 
derivs. of the 4th sulfonic acid (livdrati) of each base uui 
not prepd. there can hardly In* any /loubt that Ihcsi .a id 
also stilf contain tlu groti]) which condenses with H/lI 
Jienzalbrnnnesnlfonu acid / (I) with CrO, gives 67* J <») .» 
well crystd. acid (II), with a conipii., CiaH 2407 Ni, aiwli> 
gous to that of the Hanssen Cjo acid; CrOi therefore doi ^ 
not attack the ben/al gioiip, th(‘ preseucu of whudi \vj 
8 further demonstratid bv the development of thi* aldih\ri« 
odor on boiling with alkali. It can be made oxidi/<ibIi 
by rcduetioTi to the PhCH^ group, which is easily cfleihd 
by Na-Hg; unlike calalytic hydrfigeiiation, this Iiavi- 
the original double bond of the brucini uiiehangid. 11 k 
iHmzyl derivs. are attacked by CrOa with formation ol 
BzOH (and B/.II) . KMnOa in acetone, on the other hand, 
attacks only the double bond in the iK'iizyl derivs. ( 
Benzylstrychninesalfonic and /, from the benzal coihikI 
^ (C, A, 27, 3478), eryst |M>wder,,falii' -1.59® (in 2 mol 
0.1 N NaOH). Benzal acid II, prisms with 9 . 8 % 11. 0 , 
|a]4f * *440® (2 mols. O.l N NaGH); benzyl acul, prisms 
with 7.7% HaO, \a]^ —123.3" (0.1 N NaOII). Bensnl 
acid III, amoriihous, yellow ppt. with 9-9.6% 11.(1. 
benzyl add, amorphous flocks with 9.5 10.1% H 2 O, m 
206® (foaming), loses 1 II^O (of constitution) at 115 2d 
and 16 mm. C-Benzylstrychnine (III), leaflets from ah' 
ale., m. 65®, foams atmut 90® (prepns. from McOII m. 
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102-5** (foaming}), loses 7^% in wt. at 50-70^ and 15 
iTim., [«J V — 76*/d.; methiodidet decamps, around 306®. 
With KMn04 in acetone in gives 30% C-benzylsirychnu 
nonic acidt sinters about 200®, m. 208-10® 

(foaming), loses 6.5-7 .8% in wt. at 100-20® and 15 mni., 
aI*D® —19.0® (in 1 md. 0.1 N NaOH), is only sUghtly 
sol. m N KHCOi, readilv in N NH|, gives the Otto reac- 
tion but none with FeCli, is reduced by Na-Hg to the 
\trychntnolic acid, m. 220-3®, loses 12.05% in wt. at 100- 
JO® and 15 mm., dissolves readily in N NHa and NaOlI, 
from which a powder (probably the strychniuolone) soon 
sops. C~Bengyldihydrostrychnine, from the beiisal compd. 
(K.otakc and Mitsuwa, C. An 27, 5334) and Na-Hg, m. 
187 0® (evacuated tubt\s), [«*]»* — 13.4®/d. (abs. ale.); 
methtodtde, m. aroisnd 310® (decompn.). Beii/albrucine 
with CrOa-HsSOi gave the bensal-Hanssen at ul, iscilatcd as 
the percklorate, CnH 3404 Ni.IlC 104 , powdery ppt. with 
s7-n.l% IlaO, [al*n® -~229®/d. ^0.7% soln. in water), 
sinteis 70-140®, m. 240-5® (foaniiiig and turning yt Uow) 
C-Betizylbructne, from the benzal compd. with Na-Hg, 
i)owder with alk. reaction, isolated as the methtodidc, 
needles with 10.1% H*(), m. 255-8®; its dihydro deriv., 
from benralbiucine with H and Pt oxide, is amorphous 
I methiodide, also amorphous) . I, yellow prisms with 12.2 
^ H 2 O, — ^23.2® (in 2 niols 0.1 N NaOH); benzyl 

aftd, prisms with 9.(MJ.3% H,0, la\\f - 140.3“ (0.1 N 
XaOH). II, .s«‘ps. ill 2 forms muLudly interconvertible 
siedhig in iV/3l) NaOH: squares or tables with 12.4 
I >.*1% lIjO, and needles or prisms with 7.3^', H 2 O, 
i«]1f — 103.8®. Benzyl attd, from II with Na-Hg, 
luedles losing 3.5';j in wt. at 95“ and 15 mni., |olt7 
104® (in 1 mol. O.I N NaOH). Benzalhructneiulfouu 
tiitd II, yellow prisms and tables with 0.0^} H.O, [all? 

.{Sti 5“ (ill 2 niols. 0.1 N NaOII); betizyl at id, tables 
with ti.0% HaO, [all?- 112" (0.1 iVNaOH). C. A. R. 

Compounds of sparteine with substituted cyclic barbi- 
turic acids . I«'eriiaiid M erew‘r.ancl L . J . M ereu r . Com pi 
mid, 197,941 3(1955); cf. (\ A. 24, 5:177; 25, 4059.- 
lo ( thylphenyliiialonyluri a (2 mols.) in hot 90' { BtOH 
was atided 1 mol. of sparteine base in hljO. Tlic mi\t. 
was Inatcd at 50®; when it had become sirupy, crystn. 
was started. 'Ihe neutral ethyl phenylbar Ini urate of spar- 
lane (I), [CO(NHCO)iCPli;lC, 6 H, 4 N 8 , 111 . IIS .50“. I 
(div) docs not decomp, when heated for 3 hrs. at liO“; 
iftti 3 hrs. at 135^ its dee<impii. is alKiut 5%. In aq. 
olii I decomps, at 100", giving its constituents. Its 
S4it(l ai| soln. has a pn of 0.4. Metliylphcnylbarmtidrate 
of pnteine (II), m. 151 0". When 11 (dry) is heated for 
' hi-' d undergoes 5"^ decompn at 1 10", I5'jj, at 120® and 
oO' rat 130". In aq soln. it decomps. at70-’. The />h 
')! Its satd aq. soln. is 0 0. T^rouise Kelley 

Protein salts of organic bases. M A. Li.sitzuin. Bto- 
(hem. Z. 266, 25 tS( 19.13).— ProUMU forms salts with org. 
bases m strictly equiv. amts. Metlyids are descnlx-d for 
pnpg. casemates witli pi|X'ridmc, pyridine, Aicotiiie, 
(online, mcthvlaniine, ethyleiiediuinine, arginine, glucos- 
amine, brucine, cocaine, veratriiie, strychnine, quinine, 
iijoTplime and some protanimes. In every instance the 
ri act ion is stowhioiiictru' ; the aq. solns. xnuy be clear or 
milky, except that of morphine caseinate, which salt is sol. 
ntithcr in HaO nor in ale. but m 00-70% ale. 'Hicy are 
not coagulated by heat, the solus, frequently clearing up 
01 . warming, and some (glucosamine caseinate) are pptd. 

(NH4)4S()4. S. Morgulis 

Ascaryl alcohol. Kr. N. Schulz and Max Becker. 
lUochem, Z. 265, 253-9(19;i:i).— Ascaryl ale., obtained 
tioin the fat of ascarids, has the corapn. CmH 0 s <)4 (Flury's 
toinuila IS CwH« 404 ), as detd. by elementary analysis and 
mol wt. d(*tns. and from^the fact that glycerol is part of its 
mol (^institution, accounting tor the uneven C no. No 
double bond was demonstrable; the ale. can be acetylatcd 
•uul bcii/oylated, yielding a diacctate m. 52® and a dilxm- 
ojjif m. 37®, the m. p. of the pure ale. being 84”. Pure 
pupils, were obtained by sapon. of the diacetate, but the 
^li ( an also be obtained from the total fat by a process of 
iMctiniiatiou. On heating at a high temp, the (k'velop- 
meut o^the pungent fumes of acrolein is obvious, but the 


combination with the glycerol is not ethereal since it can 
not be hydrolyzed by sapon. S. Morgulis 

Genuine iducosideB d Digitalis Ismata, the digilanides 
A, B and C. Arthur Stoll and Walter Kreis. HUv. 
Chim. Acta 16, 1049-98(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 3777.— 
The application of the enzyme -hindering extn. niothod of 
Kreis, used previously in the isolaticn of scillareti A ( C. A . 
27, 4800), to the extn. of the glucosidcs from the leaves of 
Digttalti purpurea gave, in place of the previously ob- 
tained digituxin, a new glucoside, purpurea gluroAde A 
(I), richer in sugar than digitoxiti by 1 mol. of glucose. 
TOe complete hydrolysis of I yielded a mixl. of 1 mol. 
digitoxigenin, 3 mols. digitoxose and 1 mol. of glucose. 
l"he fresh leaves of this digitalis contain an enzyme, 
digipurfndase, which promotes the hydrolysis of I into 
digitosin and glucose in tlic course of the usual extn. 
procedures. Tlic en/yme-hitulcring extn. of the fresh 
leaves of the Hungarian Digitalis lanata permitted the 
isolation of a splendidly crystd. glucoside, digilanide (11), 
111 . 245 8® (decompn.), [al^" 3;i.;i® (in 95% EtOH). 
The phys. coiists. of II were not altered by repeated 
cry stns. from McOH.EtOII and AcOh-t and the various 
fractions showed the same KeUcr-Kihnia color phenomena. 

A soln. of 4.02.3 g. of II (calcd. on the vaeuiun dried wt.) 
in 137 cc. 95% EtOH was mixed with 126 cc. 2 N HsS 04 
and maintained at 40" for (5 hrs. From this mixt. was 
crvsld. out, by the uddn. of various org, solvents, 1.72 g. 
(37.2%) of aghicones (HI). After the removal of III and 
the ofg. solvents the mother lir|uor was adiusted to a 1% 
H 2 SO 4 conen., covered with toluene and kept at room 
temp, for 4 months. This mild hydrolysis yielded the 2 
sugars, digitoxose and digilantdobiose (IV), CxtlhiOn, m. 
227®, |a]i? 30.1 “, in a tnol. proportion of 2 to 1 • IV was 
hydrolizecl into a inixt. of 1 tnol. glucose and 1 mol. 1 
digitoxose by boiling in .5% HiS ()4 foi 15 hrs. over a free 
flatne. Fractional crystu. ol III sepd. the aglucotie niixt. 
into the known aghicones, digitoxigenin, gitoxigemn and 
digoxigeiiin . In addn. to tlic 3 aghicones and the 2 
sugars the complete acid hvdrolv&is of n gave 1 mol. of 
AcOH, recognized by alk. titration, isolated as AcOAg and 
estd . by a microacctvl detn . The isolation of the aghicones 
proved that II consisted of at h^ast 3 ghieosides present as 
a hoinogeiicoiis mixt. of conqiletely isomotphous sub- 
stances. By distribution iH-tween CHCU and a mixt. of 
MeOII and HjO 111 the proportion of 1 to 5 a gradual sepii. 
was obtained. In the pieliminarv operation a mixt. was 
chosen which yieldid an insol. layer lictweeii the 2 liquid 
phasi*s .so that each operation gave 3 fi actions. Each of 
these fractions was simiLirlv treah'd and after st*veral 
icpetitions of this shaking -out pnx'ess the U^rminal solns. 
yielded 3 indivulnal glucosides. Fiom these substances 
obtained in this wasteful procedine it was possible to det. 
enipiiically the distribution em^ffs. for the 3 glueosides and 
for n when 1 g. of ghicosute was shaken with 100 cc. Me- 
OH, 500 cc. CnCI, and 500 cc. 11,0 lor 30 sec. at 26®. 
An Ac(IH soln. of II coiitg. FeCU when layered over coned. 
II.SO 4 gave a beautiful blue AcOH layer and a vivid red 
H 3 SO 4 ring. This red color, supcrimposud on a brown 
color due to the sugars formed by partial hydrolysis, 
diminished as the glucoside of the gitalin group was 
removed. Aided by this Keller-Kiliani color reaction and 
by a careful partition by means of the CHCU-MeOH-HaO 
solvents controlled by the previously ascertained distribu- 
tion coc‘fTs. II was scikI. into the 3 new glucosides, dtgtl^ 
anide A (V), C4«H7s()i9, m. 245-8®, \a]V 31.4® (in 95% 
KtOII); digilanide B (VI), C 49 H 70 Ojo, m. 246-8^, [«lV 
30.7® (in 95% EtOH) ; and digilanide C (Vll), C 4 »HwO*o, 
m. 245 8®, MV 33.5® (in 96% EtOH). One g. of each 
dissolves iii 225, 000 and 1500^2000 cc. CHCli, resp. A 
table Ls|»(ovided in which the properties of these glucosides 
and those of the previously known digoxin ( 6\ A , 24, 275?)) 
and lunadigin (C. /I. 2$, 377) are compared. The in- 
vestigation of the individual glucosides confirmed the 
findings from II in every way. From the pure glucosides 
the corresponding aglucoiie, digitoxigenin from V, gitoxi- 
genin from VI and digoxigeiiin from Vn, could be easily 
obtained in pure form and in good yields by hydrolysis. 
The accompanying sugars proved to bi* 2 mols. of digi- 
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toxosi and 1 mol of digilamdohtose and from lach indi- 1 
vidiial glueostcle an Ac group could he quantitatively sepd 
and detd The pharmacol propc rtics of n and its com- 
pomiits V, VI and VU have l^en studnd and reported by 
Rothlin (C A 27, 3752) llu toxicity of 11 lies in the 
Older of magnitude of the diyitOMns and amounts to 0 34 
mg pci kg for cals and 40() I I) per 1 mg for frogs 11 
has tnen buccissrnll> lulnKluetd into therapy in numerous 
climes, and llochrem and IcchUitmr have reported the , 
treatintiit of 00 casts of heart diseise (( A 27, 3752) 
rh< mdividuil iiituic of V, VI, VII and the established 
cuinpn and pinity i nablcs the dosage to l)c controlled in k 
wav not possibk with thi proluhly partially decompd 
gait nil dl prepns C R Addinall 

Isocholesterol II The chemistry of lanosterol 
Chillis Done and Donald L Got re it T Soc (hem 
Ind 52, r>5 f)ir(l*Ml), cf ( 1 27, 371<1 — Pure 

lanostcnd (I) m 140 5®, [olV 57 0® I prepd from 
imrihcd lano\ter\l benzoate (11), m 101 6®, (oj^ 74 2®, 
and liuostcryl acitatc (III), rn 1115®, had identical 
piopirties Ihe sapoti viliie of III indicates the formula 
k wHmO foi I AmOH and \a with I gave tinchangid I 
and dthUroIanosUrol (IV), tu 143®, |o]i? 51 0® (acetate, 
111 110 20 ) I was uiiiffeetcd b\ Na iiid EtOH or by 
10^{ IIiS 04 in ale C ontrolli d oxidation of I with C lOa in 
AiGlI gav( lanoUtnone (V), CsqH^kO, m IKii®, 

71 0® (stmitarhasofic, m 242 1® phenyl hydrazone, 

dteomps H(i 5 7 "i , 2,4 dmiirophen\lhydfazont , in 

207"), a ketone (VI). in KS 5 0 5®, [o|1? 51 4® (PhNHNIh 
dtnv , m 1J7 20 ), and a letonu acid (VII), [«JV f»4 2® 
(2,4-hnitroph(n\lh\ ira&one, ni 1114®), having a mol 
wl of 180 liy till itioii Vigorous oxicHtion with LrOi- 
AeOlI mixt giv( Me CO iiid othir volitih ketones V 
with N i and 1 lOll fornucl tanosUtol 1 (VM), ni 142 5- 
3 5% \al\} 5S7® (aedate, tu 1207®, Ml? 501®) 
bapun ol tlu udiU regent latid VIII uisltad of I, thus 
dilTirmg from choUsitio] I in i t O with Bi in Ac OH 
formtd a Jtr derii (IX), in 177®, contg 1 2 itoins of Bi 
pi r C w unit IX with /n in At OH g ivt I With NaOh 1 , 
lanositrol li(X), in UQ 5 50®, [o]^,® 5S 0® (acelatt, in 
118 , |niV 55 0®, henzoaU,m 102 1 , | Hi? 78 7®), was 
furuud Sipon of thise esltrs rcMnenttd X X with 
Cr()a-AeC)II iiiixl gave V I inosteryl uitate dibiomide 
(]Q) and NiOl t xiihkd X IX with CiO« Ac OH mixt 
oxjdi7(d to dthromolatnsUnfne (XII), m ISS®, [orllf 
— 10 5 (2,i’^iinitrophfn\lh\drazom , m 100 2(MJ®) 7ii 
ind AeOH with XII pnjdutetl a gum I m CTICh formed 
X mono o/onitlt (fictomps 150®), which with II 2 O dc- 
eompd loloiiiiavoUuK kilout (5m/iar6a2<7ar, m 252®), 
li iviiig a ]< moil odor iiid iii aad (XIII), m 225® (mol wt 
5)21 by titrition) I, VIII iiid X respond only faintly to 
the typical steiol coloi naetions and tin 1 orttlli-Ta^e Br 
reaction is 111 g Oxidation shows the Oil group in I to Ik 

sttoiularv and /I, /to a doubli bond 111 a ring system by 
analogy to othtr sterols, ind a side (ham ol more than b C 
atoms piuliabh ttinniiaUd bv s — CIlMts or =CMc 2 
Ihe toimation of IX tan lie expl 11111 d bv assuming siib 
stit lit lun of lir followed b\ addn of llBr, giving a mixt of 
mono- and di Br dtrivs At least 1 rt letive double bond 
is piesdit m I and pcihsps 2 B/O II titiatioii indKatts 
only 1, but I valiits indie ate 3 Ihe I valtits bx Dim's 
method wtrt I, 170 5, 174 5 HI, 107 3, IX, 120 S, 
XI, 1150, V. 1404, Vni, 174 0 , X, ISl 1 , VH, 41 1 , 
XIII, 01 5 1) and G w\.re unable to Imd isocholt sti rol 

111 baith African huphoria latex as had been n ported 

h W bcott 

Retnnme (Wtnischendorfr, Valier) 17 Insecticidal 
action of some furan cemipds (Giliniti, et at) 15 bp 
oxidation re ae lions of beO (Muller) 6 Coiiveision of 
NH4OCN into urea (Warner, Stitt) 2 Velocity of 
dteompn of dla^o eoinpds in water (Yainsmoto, etal)2 
Ihetinal dceompii ot propvl mercaptan (luvlor, Layng) 
2 I leetrolytic oxidation of piperidine (Yamamoto, 
Yoko\ inia) 4 Lice truly tic leduetion of cainphone aetcl 
imidt (Sakurai, lainura)4 Colloidal state of (hole sterol, 
ejiolcbternl esttrs and lecithin (RenS^zov, Sepalova) llA 
App foi feeding catalyst to pressure reaction vessels sueh 


as used for converting CiHs to AcH (U S pat 1,936,627) 
1 Treating liquids with gases as in "phosgenatmg" 
aminocompds (U S pal 1,935,190) 1 Modifications of 
the gutta-percha hydrocarbon (de Jong) 30. 

BritiBh Standard Specifications No 506 Methyl 
Alcohol, No 507 Ethvl Alcohol, No 508 Normal 
Butyl Alcohol, No 509 Acetone London Brit 
Standards Inst , Publications Dept 2s 2d 

Apparatus for producing hydrocarbons from methane 

IranrFiseher Oer 583,851, Sept 13,1933 Addn to 
578,311 (C A 27,4219) 

Aliphatic hydrocarbons HtntyDrt^fus 1 r 75(),49(), 
Aug 11, 1933 Hydrocii boils art deeoiiiposed, partieu 
larly to unsaid gaseous hydriK irbons sueh as olefins, by i 
htat treatment as vipots in the presence of CO and (or) 
COi, y g . 5 20% of 

Transforming hydrocarbons 1 G 1 irbetimd A -O 
(Paul I eilcr, Hermann Wiigmann and Hans Hitibit, 
inventors) Gcr 578,778, June lb, 19 1> llvdroeai 
l)ons, such as CH 4 ot its homologs, aie ttaiisfoiiin d into 
Leila or othei aromulu hydroearbons, bv htating to high 
temps m piriodieallv heated thambers contg non 
iiiitallic heal storing mill nil coated with bi or Cr a** 
eatahst ihns, Hit ehambeis iniy ton lam thainoUi 
pi lies toiled with Si< Of the tot il LII 4 hi iltd ptriodi 
eall> thtiein, 15% is changed, moslU to LelL 

Dehydrogenation of hydrocarbons 1 G 1 arbennnl 
A -O Ger 578, 5(i7, June 15, 1911 In cair\ing out thi 
above process, eitalysts eonsistm^ of Lo 01 1 1 or met lie 
of the 5 7 groups of the piiiodu labit, or Hun compels ^ 
tsmt tally oxides, are iistd Ihese me tils 01 loinpds 
may have Pb, / 11 , Sn or Ld, or Ihiir tompds , or solid 
ovidts of the metalloids of tin 5Lh gtoiip, idnnxtd Ih 
mixt IS then lit ated lo over 2fK)® m i ( in n nt of h\ dnd 4 
metalloid of Hie 5th and bth gioiijis lliiis, utivi L 
soaked m (NH 4 ) 2 Mo 04 , Pb(NOe) iiul Hal>()4 is hi lUd 1 1 
>00® 111 a ttirreiil of II Se C x lolit xane vipoi is h d >x( 1 
the resulting eatahst at ISO® to give i piodiu 1 t ontg 10 
45% CeH. 

Chlonnatmg aromatic hydrocarbons Jostph R M u s 
(to Monsanto t luinital Lo ) I S 1 , > 1 > btS N w *\ 
in th( prodiielioii of piodiicts such is r hloiohni/t in au 
aromatic hydroe irbon such as CeHe ni \ i])nr pliisi 1 
eaustd to rt act with LI ind C) in tlu presenci ( f i c it ilvs 
contg aeompd of A1 logethet with 1 11 , 1 1 01 t e sue i is 1 
Deacon print ss litihst 

Organic oxygen compounds H tirv Dt yfns 1 1 
753 KiS, Ott 9, 1933 hthirs aic hi lUd in llu piesiiu 
of an oxidation and (or) dehvdrogtn it ion 1 it ihst () in 1 
steam may also lie intstiit Acll and 1 piopoitioii >1 
AeOH and AciO miv Ik obtinitd 111 this wa^ Irom 1 t O 

Ozidiung aromatre compound^; 1 ihp kiitr (t > 
General Aniline Works) II S 1,9 >5,9 19, No\ 21 
bee Ger 657,219 (C 1 27, 301) 

Oxidation products of sulfurized hydrocarbons I O 
Farliciiiud A -G (Karl Ktllii , inveiitui ) (m 5S1,S51 
bept 14,1913 Ihe sulfuri/e(l dl 11VS of kigliir iliphiti 
hydrocarbons dtscnlied m Ger 557,245 (( 1 27, >10) 

and 659,739 (C A 27, 710) aic oxidi/i d, e g , bv tn it 
ment with HNOj or KM 11 O 4 it 40 50* Ihe oxuUtioii 
may be stox)ped at the stagi when coinpds e>f Hu disullwlc 
type arc present, 01 miv be LOiitiniied to produce sulfoiiu 
dtids The latter are use till as protect ivi colloids and i*- 
assistants tn the treatment of tertiU % 1 hi It ss highly o\i 

di/ed products are useful as rmuhtfjung agents h \ itiipli^ 
are given Cf C A 27,5117 

Separatmg orgamc compoundstjsuch as acetic acid from 
their mixtures Horace h 0\lcv and Leonard Palluvi 
(to Cclaiiesc Corp of America) U S 1,91(),172, Nov 
21 In sueh se pus as the sepn of coned HO At from ui 
solns by foiming an azeotropic mixt with an added m 
training substance such as LelL, the eii training agent i** 
vaporized before bnnging it into contact wnth the nnst 
undergoing sepn 

Unaaturated hydrocarbons I G Parbeumd A -O 
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(Walter Reppe and Ulrich Hoffmann, inventors). Ger. 
r)7S,094, June 21, 1933. Mono- or polyhydric ales, and 
stt‘um or water vapor are led over phos])hatcs (exc'ept 
Ail’04) which have an acid action under the conditions of 
till* n*action. Thus, 1,3-butylenc glycol contg. 20% 
waUT is vaporized and U^d over CePOi. A 90% yield of 
hiiladieiie is obtained. Other examples are given. 

Ozidatio]i of olefins. Henry Dreyfus, lirit. 397,101, 
Aun. 3, 1933. O-contg. org. coinpds. other than glycols 
i)i tiles, arc produced bv oxidation undiT pressure of filefins 
I ontv . not more than 5 C atoms with O or air in prestmee 
<if H/) or steam at least siifiicicnl to sat. the gases at room 
h inp. and pn'ssurc but insuffiPient to produce substantial 
ilUiUitiUes of ale. products such as glycols, the production 
( I M'hich is covercfl bv Hrit. 387,372 (T. ^1. 27, 4.540). 

1 he giusi's may tie passed through hot liquids contg. O- 
uii Tiers of au acid nature, c. g'.^chroinic acid, Mii(OAc)*, 
tr(C)AcJa, which may be dissolved in HjO or AcOII. 
Diluent gases, c. g., N, CO*, may lie used. When 
illivlene oxide is desired its further oxidation may lie 
nnnimized liy using moderate temps., a eonsideratile 
niianti^y of diluent, high speed of the gas and avoidance of 
.uul cutalysl in the reaction zone, NI1| or other volatile 
hast* being added to the gases if desired. To produce 
\i H hydiation catalysts, e. g., H4PO4, ZnCb, may be 
iisid 01 Lilt* pnalucts of ri action may be ]iasscd over these 
I ii.ilvsts al 30U 400". The foniiat'oii tif AcOH is favored 
l)\ ihe use of i xeess (), relativolv high temps, and oxidation 
such as Ag, Cu or their oxides. Propylene may 
I ( r>\idized to Me-jC’O and butylenes and aniylenes to the 
« 01 responding ketones. Cf. C\ A. 27, 3942. 

Hydration of olefins. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 397,187, 
21, 19.33; Pr. 749,951, Aug. 2, 1933. Aliphatic 
ih s. and etluTS are ptepd. by alxsoilniig olefins at elevated 
iMiif) <4nd pressure in aq. solus, of acids that are weaker 
than II.SO4, e. g., IfnP04 and 01 g. sulfonic acids, and 
hxlroly/ing the product after addn. ol the appropriate 
amt. oi 11/) (vaiioi). Acid conens. used are 40 80% for 
ahsoiption of CJIt, 40 75% for CjH* and 40 4)0% for 
liuhd olefins. Ptcssuies of 30 200 atm. and temp.s. of 
l.id .'JOO® niav be used and catalytic substances, e. g., Ag, 
\^St)4, C112O, CdSOi, KeSOi, PbS04, Hg2S04, may be 
l>nsuil Cf. -1. 27, 45*19. 

Alcohols. Air Reduction Co., Inc, Fr. 749,478, 
Jnl\ 2.5, 193.3. Ales, are made in a eontiuuous manner by 
pa'smg a niixt. ot steam and an alkyleiie hydrocarbon in 
( (int.K I with an lU'id catalyst under high pressure and using 
lilt lu*at fit the react itin pnKlucts to form more steam and 
I \(IiiMMrbou iiiixt. An app. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 

Separating terpene alcohols from mixtures. Adolf 
Kauhiuim. Get. 5.82,917, Aug. 2.5, 1933. Dehydrated 
mi\l. cfuilg. terpene ales, are treated with neutral alkyl 
• ol HiBOa. 'I'lie inixt. is then warmed and distd. 
Ilu kii»eiu ales, go fiver first as eAers of PlsBOi. The 
mm al( . ( oiistituciiis go over next The residue contains 
HiaUs which may be obtained by crystn. ICxatnplcs 

lit L’lVeii 

Alcohols and ethers. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 390,107, 
fMlv 24. 1933. Divided on 394,375 (C. .4. 28, 1720 
aiul .'PM.OVI (C. J. 28, 172*). The hydration of olefins 
' ‘ Ot.etLd with H2O 01 steam in presence of a ehlundc of a 
itiil.il at least as elect ropos. as Ni, the salt Ixmig of acid 
'li.iuetir and sol, m about twice its wt. of 11*0, e. g., 
/I'Cl , t'aC b, MgCly. The salts may be used solid, molten 
“I m soln. end may be supported on inert carriers. The 
14 wip may Ik* 100-350" or moie and preasiirc of 15 25 atm. 
^'1 iiioie may lie usi'd. For producing Et*0 2 or more vols. 

t II4 may lx* used for 1 of steam while for idc. equal 
'“1 iiiav be used. 

Ethers. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. Fr. 761,023, 
^l>i 12, 1933. Kthers contg. at least 8 C atoms in the 
mol. aie made by causing esters of higher aliphatic or 
«Mlro!jiomatic ales, and hydroxy acids to react with ales. 
“4 phenols in an alk. medium or with alcoholateh or pbenol- 
9is. Examples are given of the prepn. of |S-hydroxy- 
(bu 170-4®), ^,Y-dthydroxypropyl (bi# 210-6 v, 
Jiiii ^'.ivccrol monododecyl ether, b* 198®, also glycerol 


monotetra- (bi 206-7®), -hexa- (bi 205-6®) and -octa- 
decyl ether (b* 215-20®, slight decompn.) and an ether 
from Na dodccylsiilfate and PhOH, in. 25®, Cf, C. 4 . 
27, 4242. • 

Sorbitol ethers and the like. Walter K. T..aws()ii (to 
K. 1. du Pont de Nemours fit Co.). U. S, 1,930,093, 
Nov. 21. Kthers such os ethyl or benzyl sorbitol are 
prepd. by the action of an ethcrifying agemt such as ethyl 
or lienzyl chloride on sorbitol or other hexaliydrir 0 C ale. 
in the presence of an alkali such as NaOH. 

Aldehydes. 1. G. Farbenincl. A.-O. Fr. 7.50, 4(»7, 
Aug, 11, 1933. Aldehydes arc prepd. by passing a mixt. 
of unsaid, carlioxvlic acids or volatile derivs. of these and 
HCDOII or volatile denvs. of this over a dcearlioxylatioii 
ca^vst while heating, the partial pressure of the imsatd. 
acid 01 its deriv. lieing maintained in the reaetum chamber 
at most at Vm at ni. 

Aromatic aldehydes. Edgar T. Olson. U. S. 1,935,- 
914, Nov. 21. All aldehyde such as t)(*nzaldehyde is 
prepd. by treating a hydrocarbon such as Chile with CO in 
the presence of a catalyst sucli as AlCl* and of moisture 
(suitably at a temp, of alxnit 20 .50" in a di MTibed app.'i. 

Aromatic aldehydes, imperial Chemical industries 
Ltd. and Leonard E. Hinkel. Brit. 397,124, Aug. 15, 
1933. Aromatic aldehydes an* m.iiiufd. by treating au 
aromatic hydrocarlxm or an ellier of u mono- or poly- 
hydric phenol, piefenihly at 00" or above, with IICN (or 
a metal cyanide), HCl and AlCl* in excess of 1 mol. to 
every 2 CN groups in the IICN or metal cyanide and 
treating the aldimine so obtained with acid. Examples 
describe the prepn., l>v the action of AlCl*, HCN and HCl, 
of (1) BzII from Cnlle, (2) ^-tolnaldehydc from I^hMe 
and (3) 2,l-dimethvn>etua]dehvde from w-xylene. Other 
starting materials specified are niLsityleiie, aiixsole, phene- 
tolc, diphenyl ether, diulkvl ethers of pvriK*alechol, re- 
soicinol or hydroqtiiiione, di- and tiialkyl ethers of pyro- 
gallol or phlorogluciiiol. 

Esters. Edward II. Strange and Thomas Kane. Fr. 
762,008, Sept. 16, 193.3. Esters are piepd. by comiiining 
an aliphatic nioiiocarboxylic acid in the presence of a 
suitable catalytic or chem. agent at a temp, above the b. p. 
of the dc‘sire(l ester. Suitable catalytic or chciti. agents 
include chlorides, bromides, phosphates and sulfates of 
Zn, Al, Hg, Cii, Cd, Bi and Sb, 11*80*, IhVOi, NallSOi, 
E^tsSOi and PhSOsII. Examples arc given of the prepn. 
of AcOl'r. 

Esters. Alexander Wacker Ges. filr elektrochcmischc 
Imhistne G. m. b. II. Fr. 752,1,50, vSt'pt. Hi, 19.33. 
Glycerides of aliphatic acids are traiisfnniied to alkyl 
esters by tlie action of aliphatic ales, on the glycerides in 
the presence of catalysts, using only a small excess of ole. 
tttiove that theoretically necessary. The liberated gly<*- 
fTol is iiUkol. in the reaction mixt. Hydrocarbons may be 
added to hasten the sepn. of glycerol. E^tlier may be used 
05 a solvent for the glyceridi*, ale. and catalyst. 

Vinyl esters. I. G. Farbetiind. A.-G. (Walter Weilie- 
zahn, inventor). Gct. .582,544, Aug. 10, 1933. See 
U. S. 1,912,008 (C. A . 27, 4213). 

Ester of substituted benzoic acid. I. G. Farlienind. 
A.-G. (Otto Eislel), inventor). Ger. 582,715, Ang. 21, 
1933. The ^-dimelhylaminoeihyl e^ter of 4~butylanunO’‘ 
benzoic acid is prepd. by converting the acid into the ester 
by usual methixls or by butylating the ester of 4-amino- 
beiLzoic acid. The ester ni. 153-4® and its motio-HCl m. 
147-8®. E^xamples arc given. 

Dlsulfuric ester of dihydro-3,3'-dichlorodianthraquin- 
one-l,2,2',l'-dihydroazine. David A. W. Fairweather 
and John Thomas (to Scottish Dyes Ltd.) . U. S. 1,9.36,- 
474, Nov. 21. This conipd., which dissolves in water 
with a Dlhe color, is produced by oxidation of the disulfuric 
ester of dihydro-2-amiuo-3-chloroanthruquinone. 

Amines. The Goodyear Tire fit Rubber Co. Fr. 
751,712, Sept. 8, 19.33. Amines are prepd. by hydrogen- 
ating under pressure in the liquid phase aud iu the presence 
of a catalyst, a reaction product or a mixt. of an amine 
contg. the group ssNH and au aliphatic or cyclic aldehyde 
or a ketone. Examples arc given of the prepn. of dicydo- 
hexyl- (bio ll^lSM)®), iV-butylcyclohexyl- (b, 200^®), 
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JV-butylphenethyl- (bw 130-^ •), iV-dibutylphciiethyl- ' 
(bio 102 8"), di-«-iurfuryl- (b».i 103-0®), and y-phenyl- 
prqiiyl-ainine, bi 7&-80®, and JV-butylpipmdiiie, b. 170-4 • 

Xmnatic amines. The OcKidycar 'Fire & KublxT Co. 
Fr. 750,243, Aug. 7, 1933. Sccciiidary aromatic amines 
are prci^. by causing a liydroxyaromalic coinpd. to act 
on a primary amine in the presence of a dehydrating agent 
which is not dcconiiiosed at the temp, of reaction and 
which gives, by ioiii/ation, an electroneg. grotip to which ^ 
arc joined one or more acid H atoms or which can give rise 
to one or more acid fl atoms. Horic acid or alkali bisul- 
fates, bisulfite, nictabisulfitcs, acid phosphates, acid 
oxalates or pyrosullates may be used. Phenyl-f:t-naph- 
thylamine may be made in this way from /5t-naphthol and 

PhNHa. 

Aromatic amines from phenols. Paul Herold and 
Friedrich Itciibold (to 1. (i. Farbeniiid. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,935,209, Nov. 14. Reaction such as the production of : 
toluidine from vapors of cresol and Nila while heating in 
the presence of a dehydration cntulysl such as Al(OH)a is 
effected iiiidei a pressure of 50 3(X) atm., which serves to 
give high yw*lds. 

Ketones. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Fr. 751,807, 
Sept. 11, 1933. TTnsatd. ketones are prepd. by causing 
selciiioits acid or anhydride to react on unsatd. ccmipds. 
contg. the grouping Cn:CHCIIa. The reaction may lie 
carried out in the presence oi a solvent for the Se conipd. 
and under pressure, and using the action ol ultra-violet 
light instead of heat. Hxamples an* given of a ketone 
from 1 -ineiithcne, b. 212 20" (a thioseiiiicarba/onc, ni. 
158"), from «-pinene, IimO? 100®, (semicarbazon4*,iii.208' 
11®), from /f-pineiic, bs 82 1®, from dipeiitene, bio-n 08 
106® (seniicarbazoiie, ni. 201-2®), from 3-meiitliene, bi® 
89 93®. (scmicaibawme, m. 172 5®) and fromeugeriol, ni. 
96 ® (lien/oate jii . U 7 ") . 

Aiyl ketones. Alphons O. Jaeger (to Scldcii Co.). 
U. S. l,0.3(),0t)l, Nov. 21 . h'or ptoducing a diaryl ketone 
such as naphthyl phenyl ketone, a ki*to aromatic acid such 
as naphthoylbeuzoic acid is heated in the presence of a 
small amt. of a coiiif>d. of a metal oilier than an alkali or 
alk. earth metal, such as oxidi* of Zn or Cu, to a temp, at 
which COj is given off and the heating is coutmucil until 
evolution of COj ceases. 

Ketones of the cydoOlefin series. vSchering-KalillKiiim 
A.-G. (Krwiii Schwenk and Krich Rorgwardt, iiiventois). 
Ger. 582,545, Aug. Ui, 193.3. S 1 O 2 or HiSiCb is caused to 
react on cyclfK)lefins. Thus, methylcyclohexcnc is 
heated with SiO* to give inetlivlcvclohexeiionc. Other 
examples are given. 

Catalytic apparatus suitable for producing ketones from 
alcohols, etc. Koloman Roka (to Deutsche Ckild- uiid 
SillK'r-Scheideanstalt vorm. RcK'ssler). 13. S. 1,938,118, 
Nov. 21. Various details of construction and operation 
arc dcscrilH'il. 

Ketone hydrazones. Kmst llcnlicckerhofT and Ftitz 
Ballauf (to General Aniline Work.s). U. S. 1,935,712, 
Nov. 21 . An alkali mcUl or Mg salt of a phcnylhydia/itic- 
sulfonic acid is heated with about an eciuiiiiol. proiiortion 
of acelont*, acetophenone, a jRs-chloro- or -inelhyl- 
substitutioii iirodnct of acetophciioiie or cyclohe\aiume, 
in aq. soln. neutral to litmus and with addn. of a water- 
miscible inert 01 g. solvent (suitably at a lemp. of about 
95®). Products are obtained suitable for use as dve 
intermediates and several examples with details of pro- 
cedure are given. 

Phonola from aromatic hydrocarbon halides. Willy 
Ritllcr (to Chemwche Fubiik von Ilcyden A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,930,607, Nov. 21. In lorniiiig a phenol such as 
PhOH, a hydrocarbon halide such as PhCl together with 
water vapor and at a temp, of 350 000® is pa<si*d over 
minerals contg. A1 hydrosilicate such as fuller's earth in 
the presence of Cu. App. is descrilxid. 

Aminobimyls. I. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. (Georg Krdnz- 
Icin, Paul Ochwat and Karl Moldaenke, inventors). 
Get . 582,844, Aug. 24, 1933. p-Aminobiaryls arc prepd. 
by the ac^n of hydrocarbons of t^ie CeHs series on Af- 
halogen cotnpds. of acyl derivs. of aromatic amines in the 
presence of a condenmg agent such as metal halide, and 


in the presence or absence of org. diluents and in absence 
of moisture. The product is sapond. Thus, i^>*c3iloro- 
acctanilide is dissolved in C|H| and treated with AlCli with 
ice cooling to give p-acylarainobiphenyl which, on sapon., 
gives p-aminohiphetiyl. The pn*pn. of 
Mjfkenyl, m. 43®, 3t4*^imetkyl~4^fninohiphenyl, m. 205- 
7 , :i.4*-d4tnethyl-4^acetainidobiphenyl, m. 199 200®, ,V. 
methyl^~acetainido~4'-chlorobtphenyl, m. 220®, 4-ben»oyl 
amino^3»methylhi phenyl t ni. 189®, 3,5'-dimethyl’4^mino- 
biphenyl^ b. 210-12®, and 4~propiofiylaminobiphenyl, m. 
J82-3 , are also described. 

Halogenated substances. I. G. Parlx.*miid. A.-O 
(Karl Keller and Ferdinand Mfinz, inventors). Oi*i 
578,793-4, June 17, 1933. Addas. to^76,710 (C, A, 28, 
338*). The mcthorl of 670,710 for halogenating fatt\ 
acids is applied to compds. of the general formula RCOX, 
where R repri‘sents a paraffin, olefin or acetylene residiu 
contg. OH, and X re^rt*seiils Cl, NXtX 2 , (Xi and X. 
representing H, alkyl or aryl), or ORi (Uj representing 
a raoimhvdrie ale. residue). Thus, the mmioethylanilidi 
of oleic acid is treated with Cl li> give a chlorinated product 
with the cthvlanilide group intact (578,793). The 
method of .57<i,710 is also varied by using Br at raised 
temps, instead of Cl (578,794). 

Reaction products of ketene. George Hartland Law 
( to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp .) . Brit. 397 ,()2r), 
Aug. 17, 1933. An (frg. substance which yields ketene, 
e. g., Me 2 CO, is th(*rinallv decompd., the reaelion products 
are rapidly pass(*d into intimate contact vrith a liquid 
cooling medium, non-rcactive with ketene, to condcrihi 
less volat ile substances and the uncondensed gas is used 
to form reaction products of ketene. Suitable cooliiu 
liquids are hvdrocatbons, e. £., CaHu, Cellei all 

phatic ethers, e. g., Kt-iO, iso-Pr ether, and aliphatu 
ketones, e. g., Me.CO, MeKtCO. App. is described 
Cf. C. A . 27, 31)0. 

Polyvinyl compounds. Inland C. Shriver (to Car bid 
and Cat bon Chemicals Corp.). Bnt. 397,301, Aug. 24, 
1933. Vinyl compds., e. g., vinyl chloride, vinyl esters 
of aliphatic aeifls such as vinyl aet»late, propionate 01 
butyl ate or styrene, or mixls. thereof, are polymerized 
with the aid of aeetyl benzoyl peroxide (I), if desired 111 
coil junction with other catalysts, iiroiiioters and aecider 
ating agents. In an example a mixt. of yiuvl chloride and 
acetate is heated umier pressure to 40® in M<*jCO solii. 111 
the presence of I in the form of the crude product obtained 
by passing dry ah or O through a mixt. of BzH and Ac () 
Less than 1 % of catalyst is requited. 

Diazo compound. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Karl 
Schiiitz.spahn and Rudifif Jung, inventors) . Ger. 580,354, 
CK’t. 20, 1933. 'I'he dia/o eompd. of o-arainoazotolu«*n(‘ is 
pptd. from suln. as diazoniuni acid sulfate and drad, 
alone or after admixture with diluents or auxiliary siil>- 
stuTices (^sed in dyeing, 1 .*. g., Nu^SC^i, borax.^or Al?(S 04 )« 
Cotnpiis. stable to storage are olitaincd. Cf. C. 4. 28, 
17^ and following absti . 

Diazo compounds. I. G. FarlK*niiid. A.-G. (Karl 
Schnitzspahn and Wilhelm Koch, inventors). Ger. 58 i‘n- 
355, O t. 21, 1933. vStable solid diazo eofnpds. contg a 
free NIL group are jirepd. from halo- 1 , 4 -dianiinol>enztU( s 
* not cuntg. a C(R)1I or SOaH group bv treatii^ these wdn 
sufficient mineral acid and nitrile to diazoti/A.* one Nil. 
group only, and convert ing the product into the solid foiiu 
bv a standard method, e. g., as ZnCls double salt 01 as 
ijorofluoride or arvlsidfonate, Examples are given. 

Tetrazo compounds. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Ihd 
397,034, Aug. 17, 1933. vSee Ger. 580,35;j (C. A, 28, 
486®). 

» Aminoaralkylaryl compounds. ^ Alphons O. Jaeger (to 
Seldcn Co.). U. S. 1,936,090, Nov. 21. Aralkylaryj 
compds. arc prepd. by causing a phthalide to react wt^a 
halogenated aromatic nucleus in the presence of Al^ 
hydrolyzing the Aids addition product foraied to proriuce 
halogenated diarylmcthanecarboxylic acid 
the hitter, without complete purification, with NHi, a s®* 
NH4 salt or a primary amine. Various details and ex- 
amples are given and products arc obtained whic» can 
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1 tii}'-dosed to form corresponding anthroiie compds. stiit- 
iblc for production of dyes, 

m-hlky\ ethers of protocatedmic alddiyde. J. D. 
Kudd-K, de Haen A.-G. l^r. 751,087, vSept. 7, 1933. 
(;ivoxylic salt are treated in a basic medium with mono- 
alkyll>rotocatechiiic ethers, then the products obtained, 
piefeittbly without sepn., are treated with moderately 
acting oxidiiting agents. Ct. A. 27, 993. 

Barbituric acid derivatives. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. 
It. 753,178, Oct. 9, 1933. Dicyanodiamidc is united by 
('ondensalion with disubstitut<>d inalonic acids or cyano- 
aCLiic acids or their derivs. such as e.stcrs, chlorides or 
nitriles. The cyanimino coiiipds. are alkylaled and the 
alkyl cyanimino cc^pds. are transfonoed by sapoii. into 
A-iuoiioalkyl 5,5%isubstituted barbituric acids. Kx- 
aiiiples are given of the prepti. ot l-cyano-2^mino-S,5- 
tthylphenyl- (in. 2123”), 1-cyano-S^mino :i-ntethyi~5,5‘ 
ttliylphrnyl- (iii. 150 1“), o^o-eikylphenyUS-meihyh (ni. 
IVh j, o^o-tnethyl phenyls •methyl (in. 154'), 5-(A')- 
eyclohexenyl - 5 - methyl - 1) - iniino - 3 - cyaiio - (dccompn. 
2(»5 ' J , 5 - ( A')cyclohcxcnyl - 5 - methyl - 3 - methyl - (in . 
Mb"), 5,5-ethylphenvl-3-elhvl- (in. 102®) and 5,5-diallyl- 
.{-melhyl-barbituric acid, iii. 80". Cf. C. A. 27, 3947. 

Aminodiphenylamine derivatives. I. G. h'arhenincl. 
\ -G. Fr. 752,207, Sept. 19. 1933. Derivs. of 4-amino- 
ilipheiiylaniine, substituted in the 3-position by an alkoxy 
or alkyl group are prepd. by coutling a diphenylumine, 
ubstitutifl in the 3-positioii by alkoxy or alkyl but not 
.uh.tituled in the 4-position, with an appropriate dia/o- 
mtiiii coiiipd., and splitting the VM dye thus formed by a 
Kiliiciiig agent in known maiiner. Kxaniples arc given 
(»i thf iollowmg derivs.; 3-methoxy-3 '-methyl, m. 62-3" 
( cici i vJ amipd . , 111 . 1 00 -7 “) , 3,2 '-ditnethoxy, in . 1 04 -5 ®, 3- 
iiu ihoxy -2' -ethoxy-, 3-ethoxv, m. 77-8”, 3-niethoxy-3'- 
ehhiro, m. 78 9‘, 3-m-prot>yloxv 52 3®, 3-it-butoxy, ni. 
s7 8 , 3, (5 -dime! boxy, in. 117 8", 3-metho\y-5-inethyl, 
111 01-5'', 3 metlioxv-0-iiiethyl, m. 80 1 ”, 3-ine(hoxy-2'- 
iiu tlivl, m. tiO I ” (acetyl coiiipd. ui. 144 5”), 3-me(hoxv- 
.•'-eliloro, 111 . 81 5 , 3 inethoxv-2 ',5 '-dimethyl, in. 89 
•«.) {.leetvl coinpil. ni. 129 30”), 3-mcthoxy-2'-itielhvl- 
t -cbloro, in. 102 3”, 3-mcthoxy-2',5'-dichloro, m. 110 
• . .t,0-diuiethyl, ni. 80-7', 3-tiiethyl-3'-chloro, hi 188” 
.ici ivl eonipd , m. 14 1 5”), 3-bcn/yloxy, m. 91-2*^, 3,2'- 
iUiuethyl-ti,5'-dichloro, in. 81 2', 3-isoprcipvloxv, in. 73 
I , .!,0-(lu*iho\y, in. 81 2”, and 3-cyclohexyloxv, m. 100 
1 The prepii. ot the following is also given: 4-uitro-3- 
MK lliow- V-ben/ovl- (in. 100 7‘), 4-iiitro-.3-nielhoxv-lV- 
loiiuvl- (in. 133 4'), 3-etho\y-iV-acelyl- (in. 88 9"^ 4- 
iinro-;}-etho\y-A^-acetvl- (in. 105 0”) and 4-nilro-3- 
miilioxy .‘i'-cliloro-7V-acetyldipheiiylaminc, in. 112-3®. 
\ll the ni. ps. given are uncorrecled. 

ck-Hydroxyanthrone derivatives. Karl Zalin and Hans 

hhrliLiiinaier (to General Aniline Works) . U. S. 1 ,935,- 
'L'S, Ndv. 21. lly i^'dnciiig uii agthraciuiiioiie coiiipd. 
Hiiiig. Ill the a-positiun an -0-aci*tyl or -O-ben/oyl radical. 
Ml the prescMice of a diluent of neutral to weakly acid 
II action (suitably at temps, of aliout 50 KKl”), products 
aieh as l-hydro\v-4-acctoxy-r),8-dichlornaii1hrone (in. 

) and the«like are obtained. Several examples with 
(let. Ills of prinxidure are given. 'Hie reduction is carried 
»nii < It her with substances having a reducing action such as 
\.i livp(»siilfite, Zn or the like, t>r with H in the presence 
'H a e.italvst, such as Ni. As solvents may be used : dild. 
UN 111 acid, ale., decahydronaphf hjilene, water or the like, 
iliin .Lie thus obtained: from l-acetoxyanthraquinoue a 
li\(li()\yantnrone m. 238-40®, fmm chrysa/Jn diacetatc an 
leiiiivvhvdroxyanlhroiic ni. 247 8" and from quinizarin 
•liautate an isomeride m. 208®, Analogous compds. are 
< lilt. lined from alizarin- and aiithrarufm diacetatc, as well 
> iron I substitution products of the said compds, 

Anthrapyridone derivatives. Chemische Fabrik vonn. 
'^nidoz. Gcr. 578,995, June 20, 1933. Aiithraquinone 
den vs. with at least an amino or alkylamiuo group in the 
•1 position ore condensed with esters of the general formula 
i^it'OtTTiCOO— alkyl (Ri representing Ph, alkyl or 
uk(»\v residues), in the presence of a small amt. of con- 
d<'ii'in(i agent. Thus, a-aminoanthraquinone is boiled 


'I with the diethyl ester of malonic acid in the presence of a 
small amt. of AcONa to give carhethoxypyridone^ m. 312 
313®. The prepn. of dianthrapyridonft m. 300®, jor- 
bethoxymethyl-4-hrofnoanthrapyHaone, m. 183-185®, 5- 
chloro^Umethylanthraacetylpyridone, m. 203®, acetylS- 
methyl-4-bromoanthrapyrtdone, m. 360® (with dccompn.), 
rarbfthoxySt4Sibromoanthra^idone, m. 292®, acetyl- 
2,4-dihromoanthrapyridonf, m. 333® (with dccompn.), 
g rarbelhnxyS-meihoxyavthrapyridone, in. 298® (with dc- 
conipn.), acelylS-methoxyanthrapyridone, m. 31()® (with 
dccompn.), carhethoxyS-hydroxyanthrapyridone, m. 303® 
(with dccompn.), and 4-p-toluino-2-6romoanthracarbeth- 
oxypyridone, is also described. 

Substituted pyrazolones. Hans Stenzl (to HofTmaun- 
LaRtH-he liic.). IT. S. 1.930,488. Nov. 21. See C-er. 
505.799 (C. A. 27, 24.50). 

Arylides of l-(carboxyphenyl)pyrazoloiie. Soc. pour 
3 rind, chilli, i\ Bale. Oer. 582, 8(K1, Aug. 23, 1933. 1- 

(Carl>oxvphenyl)-5-pvra7olime obtained from aromatic 
uniinocar}>oxylic acids is condensed with aromatic amines. 
Thus, 1 -(3 '-carboxypheny 1 ) -3 -methyl -5-pyrazolonc is 

condcns(*d with j9-naph1hvlaniiiic in a mixt. of pyridine 
and did hvlaiiilinc coiitg. PC1|. Other examples an* 
given. The products are used in the prepn. of dyes. 

Condensation products. Deutsche Gold- und Silbcr- 
. Scheidcatistalt vonn. Rocssler. 42,053, Sept. 1, 1933. 
Addn. to 722,050 {C\ A. 26, 4002). Ales., esters and 
othiT derivs. of high mol. wt. are prepd. by passing not 
only ales, but aldehydes, siicli as AcH, and esters, such as 
AcOEt, along with H over a mixed catalyst contg. a 
s(.at)lc metal oxide having a weak basic action or neme and a 
metal or metals known for their hydrogenating or de- 
hydrogenating action, the metal being not more than 10% 
of the wt . of t he catalyst . Examples arc given . 
b Polymerization products. Rohm Sc Haas A.-G. Fr. 
753,045, (kt. 5, 1933. Acrylic acid, its hcimologs, salts or 
esters are polvnieri/cd alone or mixed in the presence of 
solvents in which the monomer is sol. but the polymer is 
not . Hy esters is to be understood those in which the ale. 
group of the monomer ester has at least 2 C atoms less than 
the acyl radical. ICxamples are given of the use of 
paraffin oil, ozokerite, cc*resin and a mixt. of paraffin oil 
and CCb. 

® Polymerization products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 750,520, Aug. 11, 19.33. Products having a degree of 
polymerization higher than that of dioxanc are prepd. by 
heating ethylene oxide or a-propyleiie oxide in the pre.sence 
of a solid polymerization product of inorg. luitun*, but not 
metallic and having an alk. reaction and in the presence of 
an org. liquid which does not react with the alkylcne oxide. 
Such liquids include ethylene chloride or bromide, acetone, 
7 CCI4. C.He, PhCH,. cyclohexane, Et,0. AcOEt and AcO- 
Bu. 

Concentrating aliphatic acids. Julius A. Bnichfcld and 
Allicrt Smola. Austrian 135,(K)2, Oct. 25, 1^3. Aq. 
solns. of lower aliphatic acids are neutralized with a diffi- 
cidtly acylated amine b. above 130®, other than a simple 
aromatic amine, nie salt solii. obtained is then de- 
hydrated by distn. at a temp, below the dissocn. temp, of 
the salt, preferably with the aid of the vapor of a water- 
^ insol. org. solvent which forms an azeotropic mixt. with 
water, e. g., benzene. Finally, the dehydrated salt is 
dccompd. by heat. Suitable amines arc ethanol- and 
propanol -amines and morpholine derivs. App. is de- 
scribed. 

Citric acid. Montan- und Industrialwcrke vomials. 
Job. D. Slarck. Ger. 578,820, June 17, 1033. A process 
for the prepn. of citric acid by the fermentation of solns. of 
P sugar ok, carbohydrates fiy the aid of mildew fungus is 
described. 

Ketocholanic add. J. D. Riedcl-K. de Ha£n A.-G. 
(Gustav Reverey, inventor). Ger. 582,727, Aug. 21, 
1033. Pptd. hydroxycholanic acids are treated with an 
aq. soln. of CrOi at temps, of about 40®. Thus, a soln. of 
cholic add in NaOH is diluted with water and stirred with 
kieselguhr. An aq. ^In. of NasCr20T is added to ppt. 
the acid in the kieselguhr. Con^. HtS 04 is then added 
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to give dehydiocholic add m. 233-6**. Oiher examples 1 1,036, 020, Nov. 21. Diethylene glycol is added alone to u 


are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 5756. 

l,4-Dia]iiinoantliraquiiione-2,3^di8ulfonic acid. I. G. 
Pafbcuind. A.-G. Fr. 753,138, Oct. 7, 1033. Boric add 
ester, particularly boroacetic ester, of l,4-<iiamiiio-2,3- 
dihaloanthraquinone is treated with neutral sulfites. The 
production ui the ester and the tninsfoniiation may hv 
carried out in a single operation. The reaction may be 
carried out in the presence of PhOH. 


tnixt. comprising IlNOt, HsS04 and water, the HNOi and 
HsSOi being in about equal proi)ortions and the water, 
initially, being over 6% (suitably about 6-7%) of tlu 
mixt., in order to form the dinitrate. 

Glycol ethers. 1. G. horbenind. A.-G. (Gerhard 
Steiiiimig and Karl Baur, inventors) . Ger. 578,722, Jum 
16, 1033. Addn. to 558,ri46 {C. /I. 27, 512). llu 
method of r)58,646 for prepg. the above hy treating alky- 


l,4-Diainmo-2-arylozyanthraquinone-3-8ulfonic adds, lene oxides with ales, in the presence of activated hydro 

I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Berthold Stein and hrit/ Bau- silicate, is varied by using F coinpds. as the catalyst 


mann, inventors). Ger. 58.3,936, Sept. 12, 1033. Addn. 
to 561,442 (C. A. 27, 1060). 1 ,4-Diami no-2,3 -dihalo- 
autbiaquinones arc heated with aromatic hydroxy coinpds. 
and sulfites in the presence of feebly alk. metal conipds. 
capable ot cotiibiiiing with acids, f. g., alkali perlMirates, 
MnOa, PbOa, MgO or ZnO. Prelcrably, at least 10 


Thus iso-PiOH and CaH^O are heated with Hha tcj givt an 
80% yield of the ruonoisopropyl clhci of t'albCGH)/. 

Puttying ether. Ferdinand W. Niiurdy (to k. k 
Squibb & Sons). IL S. 1,935,6.58, N5v. 21 . l‘or iotm»v 
ing O and oxidation pioducts fioni itlur, a bulk supply o' 
ether contg. such impuritus is snbjicted lo iiitniialt con 


mois. ot arotnalic hydroxy conipd. and 2 .3 iiiols. of sulfite 3 tact with metsillic Cu atid may also In btoughl into contai i 


are taken per mol. of anlhraquinone denv. 3'he reaction 
may be elTected mider pressure . Fxdiiiplcs are given . 

Aliphatic anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus. I'l. 751,82.3, 
Sept. 11, 1933. Aliphatic acids, pailicularly AcOll, 
mixed with a hmited amt. of sUam arc submitted to a 
thermal decompn. The preferred amt . of sle.iiii is 8 1.5% 
of the wt. of AcOll aud the preferred tciiii). o(Mj 700 . 
Cf. C, A. 28, 180^ 

Aliphatic anhydrides, lluiry Dreyfus, hr. 7.52,270, 
Sept. 20, 1933. 3 lie dccoiiipii. of aliphatic acids lo an- 
hydrides, s. g., AcOU lo AcsO, is carried out in the pres- 
ence of catalysts whose action is accelerated or seconded 
by a metal oxide, r. g., an oxide ot Al, 1 i, V or an alk. eaitli 
metal. The catalyst may be Ca tungstate or NaP(b. 

Si^onating phthaUc anhydiide. Soc. pour Find, ehini. 
gBfile. ^r. 578,724, June Ki, 1933. Addn. to .572,962 


with Mg(()ll)*. App, is described. 

Thiourea. ICiriil llenc. Ger. 582,62t), Aug. 17, 19,3.'! 
CaCN2 is treated with sol. hydrosulfides of alkali or alk 
earth niilals with addn. of S al temps, below 150 , 31k 
lliiouria is leached out of the rtaclion mass by water ui 
org. solvents. Examples arc gheii. 

Camphene. Schering-KahUiaum A.-G.JIirwin Srhwi nk 
and Kurt Schmidt, inventors). Ger. .578,569, June 1.5, 
llt33. Pinene or noginenc vopoi and i\.ikr vapor an 
led over a catalyst coinpridng BPO4 anil a earner suij 
stance. Examples arc given. 

Oxidizing naphthalene. Henry O. l*'orresl and Per K 
Frolich (to National Sviillulie Coip.). V. S. l,9i*U»,4.j<, 
Nov. 21. I'or producing coinpds. such a'- phllialie ap 
hydride, liquid naphthalene is contacted with iiiokeukirD 
in a closed system al a temp, btlwiin the noiiiui 


(C, A, 27, 4250). In sulluiiating phthalic anhydride bv s iHiHiug and crit. temps, of nsiphthaline and nndtr a pn 


heating it with SDji l>y the method of 572,962, the mixt. of 
anhydrides is liealtd so that only a little of the SOa distils 
off. Examples are given. 

Vinyl bromide, etc. La soc. anon, des atehers dc 
ooiistructioiis m^iiiiques h seller Wyss. Fr. 751,969, 
Sept. X3, 1933. Vmyl bromide, its higlui honiologs and 
a- and j8-brouio(aiid cliloro) propylenes are used as 
refrigeraitng agents 111 cycU s when tlis agtni is eoinpressed. 
Fr. 761,970. Vinyl bromide is pruxl. bom gaseous 
mixts. contg. CjIL (oblaiiicd by fraeiionalid sepn. from 
coke-oven gases) by reaction with r>r, and iiitiiKlneing the 
resulting gas into a liquid which iuuncdiati ly dt composes 
the ethylene bromide to vinyl bromule, e. g., an ale. soln. 
of KOIl, after which the CH* :CH Hr is elimmat i d by distn . 
from the gases which escai»e. 

Aminoanthraquinonesulfonyl chlorides. 1.0. harben- 
ind. A.-G. Brit. 397, 190, Aug 21, 19.33. PC Uisreacled 
with an ainiiioanthraqiiinonesulfonic acid, or a salt 
thereof, advantageously in the presiiice of POCL. When 
using the free sulfonic acid an alkali 1111 lal chloride* is 
advantageously added, lu examples Na 2-diiin)o}i]iihra- 
quinone^-sulfonat c , I -an lii io-4- broiiioanthraiiuii iimf-2- 
sulfonic acid and Na 1-aniiTioaiithraquinoiie-2-sultoiiate 
are treated with I^CU in presence of i*OCb and with or 
without NaCl. 'fhe imiducts react with ainims, e, g , 


sure siibslantially in excess ol tlu \apoi piissuri of n.ipli 
lhalene at the temp, employed ^ \ luioiii gim tally smul.ir 
oxidations also are describul. C'f. C .1.27, 45*10 

Oxidizing anthracene. Julius Sidmudlin. Gii. .V/S, 
723, June 16, 1933. Anlhiareni is oMoi/cd by O 01 
gases contg. O at ordinary or raised pri'-'-eu b\ fii inu tlu 
anthracene and using \ ?C)t or salts ol HA (b as a cat.ih'-i 
The he or Ag sails ol HA^b aic jinli iiid. 

Optically active m enthols Ilovards 8: Sons 1 iri 
John Bead and Will. J. Cirubb. Brit 39'J,212, Aur LM, 
19.3.3. A mixt. of cl- and /-minthob is icMilvid into ik 
components by esterifying with (/ or /-imntliowaci tu 
acid, isolating 1 of the esters by fiartioiidl cry’stii .lud 
hydroly/mg the same under conditions such that tin 
liberated menlhoxyacetic acid is not dicoiniid , i R . 
trcatnieiil with a slight excess of dil. ale alkali ‘olu 
Esterification is prcicrably elleeted with the 01 IkmIIv .k 
tive Tiictitlioxyacelyl chloride, pnpd by tuatnunt nl ilu 
acid with thionvl cl^Joridc , in the^uesenct of a tcrli.irv 
liasc, pyridine, qiiinoliiK 
Xylenol. Gilbert T. Morgan and Allied h J. Pitid 
Bril .397,118, Aug. 18, 1933. A sail ot /i-x\liiii)lsiilftmu 
acid is preiid. by sulfonaliiig a mixt. ol xylinols conU f' 
xylenol with les.sH2S04 than that reqiiind.lor mono 
natiiig the mixt., neutralizing the siilfoi alul mixl. 


WlinOUi ivax..!. ine iiruuueis wmi niiuiii'., r. t; , ..... 

PhNHi and hydrowiahylamiiie, t« give the eom-siKind- ** fraciwniallv enrstg. •I**' iv,, 
ina luUonamides. to yuld /.-xylenol. vSmtable salts include Hit MI., 


ing sulfonamides. 

Liquifying tribromoethyl alcohol. I. G. Farbcnind. 
A.-G. (Erich Goth, inventor). Gtr. 582,520, Ang. 16, 
19,33. Addn. to 479, .520 ( C. A . 23, 4951 ) . The method 
of 479,620 for liquefying C2H2Bri()H is modified by treating 
the ale, with higher primary or poly hydric ales., esters, 
ethers, ketones or acetals. Examples arc given. 

Ozonized acetone. Chem. hab. von Ileydpt A.-G. 
(Georg Schroder, inventor). Ger. 557,516, July 26, 
1933. Addn. to 495,021 U’* A. 25, 1022). The process 
of Ger. 496,021 is effected in the preseuce of on org. 
catalyst, particularly Kt20. 

Nitrating diethylene glycol. Arthur Hough. U. S. 


K, Ca and ulkylamine, e . g., monomt thylammc . salts 
l-Arylamino-2-alkylanthraquinones. Alcxafdir » 
Wuert? (lo K. I. du Pont dc Neinouis & Co.) V ^ 
1,9.36,077, Nov. 21. For producing a 1 -arylaminj)-- 
alkylanthraquinonc such as l‘iitiilino-2-iiiethvlaiilJ'rij 
quinone, an arylaiiiinc such as PhNH2 and a l-cllom-- 
alli^lanlhraquinonc such as J -chloro-2-inethylimlkr.i* 
quinone are refluxed in the pn'sence of a Cu salt siicli as 
CUSO4 an ale. such as FtOH and an alkali metal salt <»i •» 
satd. aliphatic acid such as anhydrous NaOAc at a 
of about 100**, followed by cooling to about 20 -> 
sepn. of the produd. Cf . C. A . 28, 182^ 
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Sulfur in the animRl organism. L. Silbersieiu. Cofnpl, 
trnd, 197, lUt»S-9(19JW).— S cietns. in various animals t 
and their organs are given. M. L. C. Bcmheini 

The enzymic cleavage of ammonia from thymonucleic 
acid by rabbit liver, lirnst Buding. Z. physiol. Chem. 
222, O-KKl^iW;. — Rabbit liver dried with Me^CO cou- 
uius an enzyme system which splits oil NH| from tliyuio- 
jiiicloic acid. Ihe System consists of 2 compotieiils, out* 

()j which is sol., the other insoi. in IljO. Both are iiiacii- 
v.iLcd by heal. Neither one Is active iudepcudently of 
lUc i»lher, but the activity is larg^dy restored by mixing - 
iju* 2. Bart of the Nil| liberated comes from the guani- 
iliiu* nucleus. A. W. Dox 

The inhibitory effect of primary alcohols on the lipase 
of carp liver. IV. Joseph C. Kcriiot and Henry W. 
Hills. Z. physiol. Chern. 222, ll-15U'.i;i3) ; cf. C. A. 20, 
lU/d. - riic lipases of carp and pig liver are inhibited to 
j>i actically the same extent by primary ales . In the series : 
Ml OH, litOH, ITOH, BuOH, AmOlI, hexyl ale. and , 
<)et\l ale., each member has alKnit times the inhibitory 
LtU-ri of its next lower hcmiolog. A comparison of Pli- 
v.'11'CIlitJli and PhMeCHOH shows tliat l*h in the «- 
position lias a greater iiihibitiiig effect than it lias in the fi- 
|jo>itioii, especially at lower coiiciis. Traill >e*s rule for 
Mibstanccs with capillary activity applies here. 'Ihe 
ludroly.sis of Et crotonate is about 14 tunes slower than 
Hint ()I hA butyrate, showing that the presence of a double 
blind diniiiiishes the velocity of hydrol>sis as well as the ' 
(Mpilhiry activity, A. W, l)ox 

Formation of cysteine from cystine by irradiation. 
Paul bzeiidro, Ulrich banipiTt and Fritz Wrede. Z. 
fdiy^iol. Chew. 222, 10 20(11133). — Ultra-violet irradiation 
111 a holn. oi /-cystine in 0.1 N HCl or NaOll causes 
.1 (kcoiiipn. during which HsS, S and cysteine arc roniied. 

I ii« cy Ai me was identiiicd by color reactions, is<ilation, 
.I'.dvsis, sp. rotathiu, prepn. ol the benzyl denv. and 
iiMdjtion to ey.stine. llic yielil was about f)%. 

A. W. Dox 

The optical activity of phytol. Th. Wagner- Jauregg. 

/ phyiiwl. Chew. 222, 2 1 -3 ( 1033).— Phytol has a sp. 
rDi.itiuij (il 0.7«‘ before, and 0^' alter distil. The 17.5‘,Ji 

II Miiuc then has u rotation ol O.tV’. ICither the phytol it- 
^1 li belore distil, is optically inactive or else it has a rota- 
tion not ixceediiig —A). IS'*, A Aeiol isolatcil from crude 
pbMol m. 137 ir and h is Irt),, — 27.1 “ in CUCls. 'ITic 
l•llow mother liquor contained d-rotatory .substances. 

A. W. Dox 

Cardiac glucosides. 111. Scillarenase. A. sloU, W. 
Knis jjiid A. llolinaiin. Z. physwl. Chew. 222, 24-38 
'I'he prepn. of a cryst. gliicoside from .squill is 
liujt'h ea.tier alter the bulb sections have been iiiiinersed 

I II .1 time ill KtOAc. The product is then not identical 
vMlli the original glucoside, but results from a cleavage of 
till .cillareiie A into proscillaridiii A and d-glucose through 

I Ml intervention of a scillarenase. The glucose is thereby 
lilil off Iroiii s(*illarene A, and not from the si'illabiixsc 
Mljieh may be obtained by acid hydrolysis of the glucoside 

M(l fui t In r hydrolyzed into d-glucose and rhamiiose. 
ill.neii.isi' is a destno-cnzytne which remains in the cell 

I I nines and cannot be extd. by HaO and MeAc but is 
Mi'dilv active in aq. su.spensioii. It is injured by ElOAc 
.ni(l AleOll and inhibitcfbby dil. KtOH. Its oplimuni pn 

) 1 1 and optimum temp. 37®. It is highly specific for 
'(i!i.irrjie A and dixxs not attack the digitalis glucosides 
''“il terminal glucosi* grouping. Other glucosidases, 
MOW ever, can split off gluccxse from scillareuc A. 

A. W. Dox 

The lipoids of animal organs. Vm. The occurrence 
of ugnocerylsphingosine in beef spleen. Caspar I'ropp 
iud Vqjker Wiedcr^eim. Z. physiol, them. 222, 39-^ 


IIOWK 

(1933).— The ligmx'erylsiihingositie obtained by Praiikel 
and Hielsi'howsky { C. A . 27, 39n5) hi 0.06% yield from 
inaiiiiiiuliun liver has now lieeu isolated from beef spleen. 
The yield in the 1st 2 runs was the same us that reported 
by F. and B., but that of the 3rd nin was more tlian twice 
as great. The difTcrence is attribuU'd to seasonal varia- 
tion caused by access of the animals to grecMi fodder. 
Although 7.5 kg. of splceti was worked up, no evidence was 
obtained of tlic presciu*e of any other cvrainidi . 

A. W. Dox 

Callicrein. Vin. The detection and occurrence of 
callicrein in blood. H. Kraut, E. K. Frey and E. Wcrle. 
Z. phy.swL Chem. 222, 73-99(1933) ; cl. C. il. 26, 35oi.— 
Callicrein forms an inert conipd. with a pharmacologically 
inactive substaniT present in the blood. The behavior of 
this conipd. toward acid reveals 2 disthict forms of in- 
activation. In one the liberation of callioreiii occurs 
rapidly (2 min.) and in the other only slowly and incom- 
pletely (lirs. or (lays). When free eallicreiu is mixed with 
i>luod or scrum, the labile inactivation form is lirst pro- 
duced, and this is gradually converted into the more stable 
form. I'he former is Iherefon* encountered only rarely 
and in small quantity in the blood. 'I'he stui >le 1 « >riu , on the 
other hand, is found regularly and abundantly iii the blood. 
By treatment of serum or plasma with AeMe a reaction, 
probably enzymic, liberates all of the callicrein in 24 hrs. 
I'he veliKMty of this libcratiou is dependent on temp., 
substrate conen. and H-ion coticn., being greatest betweeu 
pH 7 and 9. The inactivator present in the iympliatic and 
parotid glands of rtiininanls is different irom that con- * 
> taiiied in the blood of all animals examd. The callicrein 
combined with the glandular inactivator can be liberated 
only by ai'idifyiiig and not by the McAc treatment. In 
the blood of ruminants the glandular inactivator often 
occurs ill small amt. along with the sc^’uiii inactivator. 
The quantity of inactive callicrein in the blood varies 
grc.atly with different inaminals. In luan the av. was 2.6 
callicrein units per ce. of serum, more in hog sera, but leas 
in the ape, steer, horse and dog. A. W. Dox 

Kinetics of ester hydrolysis by enzymes. V. The 
behavior of esterases toward ester anhydrides of the 
lactide and lactyllactic acid type. The cause of the rela- 
tive specificity of lipases. Eugen Baiiiaiin, Ernst Schwei- 
zer and Maria Schinellcr. Z. physiol, Chem. 222, 121-3U 
(1933); cf. C. >1. 25, 1268.— I'he amenability ol ester-like 
anhydrides of the lactyllactic acid and lacticle type, as 
contrasted to lactones and esters, to enzyniie cleavage 
dcfiemls on their ability to form intermediate compds. 
with the enzyme. This ability to fonii an enzyme-sub- 
strate addii. product is detd. by the elcctrcK'hem. oharaetiT 
of the groupings in proximily to the ester group. Electro- 
neg. groups like carlsixyl or phenyl are inhibitory. Acid 
esters such as lactyllactic acid have no afiuiity for the 
enzyme and are not clcavable unless the inilueucc of the 
carboxyl is (liiniiiishcd by greater distance from the ester 
group. Lactide, and to a leaser extent glyeolide, are 
hydrolyzed by lipase, while diphenylglycolide, bciuilide, 
tctrasalicylide and polysalicylide are resistant. With 
lactide and glyc*olide the reaction stops at 59% hydrolysis 
because the re.sulting lactyllactic and glycolylglycolic 
acids contain an electroneg. carboxyl which blocks hy- 
drolysis of the 2nd ester Rouping. The resistance of 
laetoiics to enzymic hydrolysis is due to an entirely differ- 
ent cause, the failure of the substrate-enzyme addn. prod- 
uct to hli^ak down. A. W. Dox 

Preparation of protominase. Kmst Waldschmidt- 
Leitz and Ernst Kofranyi. Z. physiol, Chem, 222, 148-50 
(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 3673. — Protaminasc*, the pancreatic 
enzyme which splits off basic amino acids from the carboxyl 
end of protamines, has not previously been sepd. from 
protease but is demonstrated in the mixt. by means of the 
specific inhibition of*proteasc by albumin. A seqin. has 
now been effected by means of the specific adsorption of 
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protease on ovalbumm. The enzyme mist., after removal 
of peptidases by Al(OH)a adsorption, is treated with V4 
vol. of 5% ovalbumin, then pptd. with MeAc (to 37%) 
and centrifuged. The mother liquor is aerated to remove 
MeAc. It contains protaminase free from protease. 
KnU*rukinase docs not activate protaminase. A. W. D. 

Comment on the paper of Alfred Herzog: *The pros- 
thetic group of the blood pigment, its crystalline isolatiQn 
and its synthesis with native i^obin to hemoglobin.’* 
Hans Fischer and Karl Zeile. Z. pkysioL Chem, 222 , 151 - 
4(1933): cf. C. A. 27, 5754. — ^The ‘*hematoprosthetin*' 
r>n which Herzog bases his contention that hemin contains 
33 and not 3-4 C atoms is shown to be an NH 4 salt. Con- 
trary to H.*s claim it is readily converted into the typical 
Tciclmiann crystals of chlorohemiti. Further identifica- 
tion was obtained by the prepn. of mesoporphyrin ester 
whicli gave no 111. -p. depression with a synthetic product. 
'I'hcre is no occasion to shorten the accepted formulas of 
the jKirphyrins by 1 C atom. A. W. Dox 

Recent investigations on the laws of action of enzymes. 
Victor Henri. Ann. physiol, physicochtm. hiol. 9, 685- 
706(1933). — A review. Harry I^gle 

The effect of temperature upon the digestion of starch 
by amylase. S. I'rautmaun and L. Ambard. Ann. 
physiol, phystcochim. hiol. 9, 707-12(1933). — ^'I'he temp, 
coeff . of the action of amylase upon starch paste involves 2 
distinct react ions : ( 1 ) the activation of the enzyme bv the 
coenzynie, in this case an anion and a H*^, and (2; the 
hydrolysis of the starch by the activated enzyme. 

Harry Bagle 

The effect of very high pressures upon enzymes. 

Michel A. Machetmeuf, James Basset and CU^orgette Levy. 
Ann. physiol, phystcochim. hiol. 9, 713-22(1933). — ^'Ihe 
activity of enzymes is not affected by pressures <5000 or 
tKMNi atm. At higher pressures (up to 17, (MM) atm.), the 
degree of inactivation varies with the particular enzyme, 
its biol. origin, the pw, ihc duration of expasurc, the chem. 
nature of the .soln., etc. The rate at which the pressure Ls 
increased or decreased has no significant effect. In gen- 
eral, thi‘ enzymes are le.ss resistant than bacterial spores, 
more rchistant than the non-spored forms, vinises or 
bacteriopliage and approx, as resistant as bacterial toxins. 

Harry Eagle 

I Spectrum absorption] studies of the oxidized form of 
yeast cytochrome. E. J. Digwood, J. Atisay and J. 
'riiomas. Ann. physiol, physicochtm. biol. 9, 837-42 
(1933); cf C\ /I. 27, 3726-7. Harry Eagle 

The conditions for ^e oxidation of iron in ^e blood, 
h'ranz Hendry eh and Shigeharu Mori. Arch. expU. 
rath. Pharmakol. 172, 1- 4(1933). -Fe++ salts are not 
oxidized to Fc*^ * ^ in reduced blood or in blood com- 
pletely satd. witli CO in the absence of O. Such 
oxidation does take place, with the formation of a ferric 
globulin complex, when O is added to completely reduced 
or to CO-satd. blood, but not in proportion to the amt. of 
0 added. Less is formed at low O tensions, presumably 
because the ufiiiiity of the reduced hemoglobin for the O is 
greater than that of the Fc'*’ Neither HCN nor quinine 
inhibits this Ke oxidation by hemoglobin. 11. Eagle 
The conditions for the formation of lipoid-soluble salts 
in dissolved chloride-sulfate mixtures. Emil vStarkcu- 
stein and GiThard Hahnel. Arch. expU. Path. Pharma- 
kol. 172, 55 74(1933). — A study of the amt. of lipoid-sol. 
MgCL formed upon adding Nad to MgS04 soln., NaiS04 
to MgCls solii. and HCl to MgS04. Harry Eagle 

The effect of very small doses of therapeutic agents and 
chemicals upon ena^mes: urease, diastase and tj^sin. 
W. M. Persson Arch, intern, pharmacodynamie 46, 
249< 67( 1933) . Harry/4Eagle 

Enzyme studies in cases of disturbed glycogen storage. 
W. Hertz. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1726-7(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 5401.'~ Til these cases, the blood and organs contain 
diastase, the glycogen is not abnormal and giucolysis in 
the blood proceeds normally. In a few cases the serum 
lipase was increased, because of the appearance of quinine- 
resistant liver lipase. The true s^runi lipase was not 
significantly affected. Harry Eagle 


Post-moitem diangas In fkt tiasue, and sox differoncos. 

Takesi Inoue. T&h^ J. ExpA. Med. 21, 532H11(1933).— 
The I no. and n of tissue fat are lower in male than in 
female pigs. Castration causes on increase in both fac- 
tors, exceeding the values observed in female animals. As 
the fatty tissue ages at 25'*, its acid no. rapidly increases, 
the fi fi^s, and the I no. at first increases and then de- 
crea.seK. 'Fhe changes in the acid no. can be used in detg. 
the time since the animal was killed. Harry Eagle 
Vegetable proteins. Some properties of purified 
edesUn and edestan. Cr. Florence, J. Rnst^lme and M. 
Pozzi. Bull. soc. chim. biol. 15, 1113-16(1933) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 1898. — Edestin contg. 18.71% N yielded edestan 
contg. 1 7.02% N . No change in phcnpl groups was found . 
Spectral absorption curves of edestin and edestan in 
various acid and alk. solns. arc given. L. E. Gilson 
Comparative hydrolysis of the polysaccharides acted 
upon by invertase. A*. Chauduii. Bull. soc. chim. btol. 
15, 1117-20(1933). — ^The action of invertase on sucrosi*, 
raffinose and starhyose is discussed. L. E. Gilson 
Influence of pn on the rate of diffusion of the chloride 
ion flirough collodion membranes. K. Hnmakowski 
Bull. soc. chim. biol. 15, 1146-63(1933). — The rate of 
diffusion through collodion membraiices of Cl ions in dil. 
Hfdns. of NaCl, KCl, CaCls or their mixts. decreases with 
decrease in H-ion conen. The presence of Ca iuiis almt 
de('reases the rate. Numerous graphs and tables of exptl. 
data arc given. L. E. Gilson 

Action at a distance of oxidation reactions on rabbit bone 
marrow. Appearance of atypical karyokineses. R . Bran- 
ner and Eugenie Soni. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 297 9 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2706. — ^The oxidation of ghicosi* bv 
KMn04 soln. in a quartz tube produced mitogenetic rays 
which stimulated karyokinesis in exposed rabbit bom* 
marrow. Numerous atypical mitoses were also observed. 

L. E. Gilson 

Action of radon on amino acids. J. Ix>isc4eur. Compt. 
rend. soc. biol. 114, 589-91(1933). — ^Radon causes the 
liberation of more or less NHs from all amino acids, and, 
in addn., urea frotn arginine and a little HjS from cystine. 

L. E. Cblsoii 

Comparison of the dioline-esterase activities of the 
blood serums from various species. Edgar Steduian, 
Ellen Stedman and Adam C. White. Biochem. J. 27, 
1055-00(1933). —Choline esterase and esterase arc presi-nt 
in many serums. Lipase is probably present in sonu 
serums. In addn. to hydrolyzing esters of choline, 
choline esterase exerts some slight action on Me butyrafi 
and possibly on tributyriii. The scrum esterase may simi- 
larly hydrolyze esters of choline to a very small extent. 

Benjamin Harrow 

The excretion of urine in the dog. Vn. Inorganic 
phosphate in relation to plasma phosphate level. K. I*', 
Pitts, ^m. J. Physiol. 106, 1 8(ip33).— In normal dogs 
the urine is phosphate-free when the plasma conen. of 
phosphate is low, 1 .1- 1 .5 millimols. per 1. As the plasma 
conen. is raised the phosphate clearance rises and ap- 
proaches the xylose or sucrose clearance but never exceeds 
the latter. J. F. Lyman 

The reversible heat riiortening of elastic connective 
tissue, and an examination of the possible effects of certain 
factors on the heat shortening of connective tissues. 
G. D. Shafer. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 125-33(1933).— 
Ycllow elastic tissues shorten with increased temp, up to 
47® and lenfi^hen with falling temp, down to 8“. White 
connective tissue docs not change in length with temp, 
changes until a permanent contraction is obtained at 
alK>ut 62® for mammalian tendons and 48^ for frog tendons. 

» J. F. Lyman 

The water of the cerebroqiinal fluid, variations of its 
rate of flow with variation of ventricular pressure. L. H. 
Flexner. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 170-4(1933). — ^The rate 
of formation of HiO of the cerebrospin^ fluid appears tu 
be a linear function of the difference between the effective 
hydrostatic pressure in the capillaries of the choroid plexus 
and the hydrostatic pressure in the ventricles. 

J. P. Lyman 
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Uetcn natal aatalyria in amoofii mnada eonbaeture. 1 Friedheim and J. G. Baer. Bioehem. Z. za, 320-37 
)•. O. Sdiiiiht a^ P. A. NicoU. Am, J. PhysM, 106, (1033). — ^The respiration of the intestinal parasitic wonn 

-37(1933). — Contractions of smooth inusdep nonnally Diph^^bolhriuin (of its eggs and different developmental 

, aused by drugs and diem, ^imuknts, are inhibited by forms) cannot he inhibited by CO in the presence of 
NaCN, HaS wd CO. ^ The inhibition caused by CO is 0 *, and in this respect there is no difference lietwecn the 

II versed during illumination, provided sufficient O is anaerobic worm or its aerobically developing egg^s. How- 

present. Sustained tonic contraction of smooth muscle ever, KCN suppresses the respiratory activity of the egg 

requires a bemin-like catalytic oxidative meclianism. completely but that of the adult worms only partially. 

Lyman ^ The CO-rcsistant respiratory activity inhibits at least 
The alleged occurrence of acetylcholine in ox blood, partly the enzymic reaction. Both tJie worms and the 
H. W. Dudley. J. Physiol, 79, 249-54(1933). — Two larvae must be regarded as f^ultative anaenjbes and the 

specimens of ox blood examd. at Freiburg yielded 25 and eggs as obligate aerolies. The presence of cytochrome C 
If? mg. of acetylcholine per 1. oMblood. Four specimens of has l)een donionstrated by its characteristic double-baiided 
i»\ blood obtained at Hampstead, Eng., contained not spectrum which is not di.splaced by pyridine, but this is not 
iiion* than a trace. ^ ^ J. F. Lyman the respiratory cn/yme. In tlie reduced condition it docs 

The renal elimination of injected urea wd creatinine, not form CO complexes hut requires for its oxidation a CO- 

\V . W. Kay and H. L. SheehaifT' J. Physiol. 79, 359-41.5 and KCN -sensitive oxidase, which corresponds to thi* 

1 1033).’— After intravenous injections of creatinine or urea 3 respiratory activity of the worms, which is affected not 
into rabbits, comparisons between the amts, of these sub- only by CO but also to some extent by KCN. Although 

stances reaching the kidneys in the arterial blood and a no. of instances are known of rcspirulory activity which is 

iLMVing it in the venous blood permit the calcn. of extn. only t>artiaUy inhibited by KCN, the CO-resistant tyins of 

ratios for the conipds. concerned. If it is assumed that respiration is a ran‘r occurrence, and has hitherto Iweii 

iTcatininc is not directly absorbed from the blood, aUiut observed only with avian crythrocyU'S and with Rous 

40 * p of the plasma is filtered off in the glomeruli and 56% sarcoma. 8 . Morgulis 

oi the filtered urea is reabsorbed and returned to the blood. The applicability of the mass action law to the reaction 

!• ither the filtration or secretion theory of urinary secretion of proteins with acids and bases. G. Kttisch and Oiuiter 

or a combination of bath is compaMble with the results. ^ V. Schulz. Biochem. Z. 265, 338-09(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 

J* F. L 3 mian 41.51.— The combination of serum globulin nr albumin with 
A revised analysis of the initial heat production of mus- bases presents a nioinenlary primary reaction followtsl by 

cle. W. Hartrcc. J, Phystol. 79, 492-9(1933). -A a secondary nxiction requiring several hrs. for its coiii- 

iiindified arrangcnieiit of the thermopile makes it possible pletion. 'Ihe secondary reaction Recins of no consequence 

to cliiiiinate disturliauccs in heat measurement in the in the combination reaction with acid. The primary 

initial phase of muscle contraction, because of shifting of reaction is regarded as an ionic reaction, in accordance 

till* position of the thermopile on the muscle, etc. When with Bjerrum's scheme: R — COO -|- H"** -► R — COOIl, ^ 
Hums done the heat production of a single twitch occurs in 5 or R — + OH “ -► R — ^NH 2 -f- H 2 O. The equil. 

1 ' jilmscs only — contraction and relaxation. J. F. L. Iictwccn the free and bound H'*' or OH “ follows the law of 

The effect of ions on the cutaneous sensory endings of mass action. In accordance with their dissocn. consts. 3 

the frog. M. Talaat. J. Physiol. 79, 6(X)~7(1933). — alkali-binding and 2 acid-binding groups can he differenti- 

Nclinn currents were iiieastircfl in nerve attached to an aied, and the isoelec, point of the albumin can be detd. 

isol.iti d piece of frog skin. When Ca ions are absent from from these data. On the basis of their consts. the 5 differ- 

th* sola, bathing the skin, there is a much less rapid eiit tesi- or acid-binding groups can be identified as 

.i(l.qitaliou of the sensory endings to a prolonged stimulus, definite amino acids. It is suggested that acid and base 

J. F, Lyiiiun titration curves may .servo to identify and to eharactorire 
Actual and apparent amylase quantities in different ce- * different proteins. S. Morgulis 

reals before and during germination. T. Chrza.szc 7 aud J. The secondary reaction between oy^olbumin and acid, 
jaiiicki. liiochem. Z. 265, 2(»( >-81(19.33). — The amylase O. Kttisch and Oiinter V. Schulz. Biochem. Z. 265, 370- 

tunUiit uf aq. exts. is only apparent, the actual quantity 4(1933).— With incrca.sing temp, the secondary phase of 

lieiiig dcld. only in the presence ot peptone. The differ- the acid-binding reaction of ovalbumin is greatly in- 

iiiiL betwet‘ii these 2 detns. represents the .sistoamylasc. creased. S. Morgulis 

ITie lattei is found in the ungiTiiiiuated seed, but Mitogenetic spectrum analysis of polyglucide decom- 
itsuijil. varies with the kind of cereal. During germination position. 1. S. KlenitzkiT and E. G. Prokovieva. Bio- 

tlic sistoatnylase increases, slowly at first but very rapidly 7 chem. Z. 265, 375 -9(1 9.33) .-^A study of the spectra of 
oiu'L* th(' scciUiiig has been foniicd. The smallest amt. is hydrolysis of sucrose (by acid or yeast sucra.se) and of 

tijund in oats, the largest in buckvjicat. Not only are s^icin or starch shows that soln. of different mol. stnic- 

tliire qnaiit. differences in the amylase in various cereals tiires is assoed. with specific mitogimetic spectra which are 

iiut nt difftTeiit stages of germiuation but the relative characteristic for that structural arrangement. S. M. 
trength of the liquefying, dextrinizing and the saccharify- Mutual effect between amino acid and nicotine. 1 . S. 
nig properties vary likewise. The max. effectiveness is Yaichnikov. BiocAiw.Z. 265,426-8(1933) ; cf. C.A.Z7, 

.lit allied first tiy the saccharifying and last by the li<iuefy- 27(12 . — Nicotine and glycine do not react upon each other, 

niR pniperticsinall malts, except that of buckwheat where but 5 cc. 0.02 N hippuric acid combines with 1 cc, 0,1 N 

till* situation IS iust the reverse. S. Morgulis ® nicotine. Leucine docs not react with nicotine. With 

The action of organ extracts on adrenaline. Franz glutamic acid nicotine combines in practically cquimol. 
.'xliult/. Biochefn. Z. 265, 282-90(19.33) ; cf. A. 27, amts., whereby a HaO-sol. but ale.-, ether- or CHCL- 
>H). The ext. of frt‘sh liver from rats contains an active in.sol. substance is formed. Similar results were obtaiuixl 
iifistaiice which stimulates the oxidative decompn. of with aspartic acid. Asparagine dex^s not react with njeo- 

•idrcnalitie. This substance is thcrmolabile and very tine. 8 . Morgulis 

.Ktivc even in relatively small amts., reddening /-adrena- Influence of mitogenetic rays on enzymic processes. 
ItiH most vigorously within a Pn range 6.D6.4. It S. MardashevandM. MogilevskiL Biochem. Z.26S, 42^ 

ti ddetis d-adrenaline more vigorouriy but the difference in 9 30(19*Id4l — ^The s^tem: enzyme + substrate is employed 
UHelion of the 2 forms becomes equalized in 16-24 hrs. as a detector of mitogenetic radiation, to which it ^ves a 

Hus substance has no effect on /-tyrosine and on /-di- definite response, most generally an inhibition of the 

livdioxyphenylalanine (Dopa) it has a slight effect in enzymic activity. 8 . Morgulis 

''lunulating the development of the black pigment but not Amlnosulfonic acids. II. Synthesis of some taurine 
iit urly to the same extent as it stimulates the development derivatives. Rcrtil Josephson. Biochem. Z. 265, 448 

(4 the red coloration in adrenaline solns. S. Morgulis 55(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5732.— The following derivs. were 

Studies on the respiration of Diphyllobothrium latum prepd.: ethylenechlott>bromide, chloroethylenethiocyan- 

k). Study of the resphmtory emqrmes. E. A. II. ate, 6 -chloroethanc-a- 8 ulfonic acid, methyltaurine, di- 
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methyltaurine, propyltaurine, heptyltaurine, phenyl- 
taurine and l)cnzyl taurine. All these substances differ 
inarkedly from taurucholic acid. They are difficultly sol. 
in &lc. and have high m. ps. m. Hie dissociation con- 
stant of taurine derivatives. JM 266, 0 17. — Kveu in 
taurine derivs. with an aJkyl-siibstitiitid NHs grciup the 
const, for the sulfonic acid radical is liiKh, while the etmsts. 
for the NH« group depend upon type and no. of sub.stttu- 
ents but are all low. In benzyltauriiic 2 disscKn. consts. , 
are discernible but in taiirocleoxycholic acid only, the ‘ 
sulfonic acid group is effective, the C()>1I group apparently 
not being free. S. Morgtdis 

Spectroscopic demonstration of the oxygen-transferring 
enzyme in the presence of cytochrome. Otto Warliurg, 
l!)rwiii Negelciii and isrwin ilaas. RuKhem. Z. 266, 1 S 
(1923); cf. A. 27, 4208. — In a propovSiul mccliaiiisTn 
of the respiration of aerobic cells the reaction consists of 
alternate oxidation and reduction of i<'e in a series of 
cornpds. Only the first of these, the Oi-i^arrying eii/yine, 
can absorb O 2 which, in turn, oxidizes tlu lust of three 
cytochrome compoiietits. 2*he oxidation -reduction pnxr- 
ess then proceeds through these coinponciits and through 
a si’ries of unknown enzymes and cocnzynies. CO inhibits 
the oxidation of the Oa-carrying enzyme; KCN inhitnts its 
reduction. Fe‘''+ bands in the spectrum of respiring ctlls 
must belong to the respiiatory enzyme if they aie shifted 
by CO and fade out entirely on sutii. with Oj* even on ' 
complete suspension of respiration liy KCN. The Fe^*^ 
liaiids of cytochrome are unaffected under the same condi- 
tions, 111 an 8 vol. % conen. suspensions of AeOIl 
bacteria show 3 cytochrome bunds: 520, .52.2 and .5(j.2 iii/t. 
Under anacn>bic conditions a suspension of the bactt*ri.t 
(in ale. NaCl) shows an addnl. tmnd in the ydlow 
at 589 m/4 which disappears with the 2 other fiands ot 
cytochrome when the suspension, free from KCN, is ■ 
sliakcn with Oj, but reapyiear as soon as this is discon- 
tinued. If shaken in the presimce of KCN only the band 
at 5S9 iii/t disappears and 011 discoiitimiing the shaking it 
slowly comes l)ack. 'Fhe band in the yellow befiaves lik(‘ 
that of u respiratory eii/yme. Wh(*n the respiration of the 
bacteria is suppresses d by KCN a hand appears in the red 
portion of the sptH’trum at 0.29 m/e, whieli coincicU*s with 
the position of the Fe form of a hennn ceenpd. A 
tlu'ory is dcvele^ped to account for this newly discovered ( 
band 0.29 ni/e, which assumes that 2 heMiiiiis of diffen'nt 
oxidation potentials are involved. S. Meirgulis 

The amide-splitting ability of Torula utilis, a study of 
the dependence of the formation of plant enzymes upon 
the nitrogenous food. Ountlier Gorr and Joachim Wag- 
ner. Biochem. Z. 266, 90 101(193.2 ). — Torula ulUis 
grown on nutritive media with different N source's^ 
((NH 4 )kS 04 , urea, AcNIf*, glycine, alanine, aspartic acid 
nr malt ext.), posscvsscs varying conens. of the asparaginase 
and acetomidasc. On an (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 medium the organism 
is practically free from ttiesc' enzymes. These expts. 
illustrate the extreme ease with which the enzyme app. fif 
ail organism may be altered by the nature of its tinlrti iits. 

S. Morgulis 

Nucleoproteins. IV. Native nucleoproteins. St. j. 
l^zylecki, S. Fiajbcrger and W. Giedroyc. BioUivni, Z. 
266, 107-27(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5709. - The nucleins 
arc regarded as a well-defined class of substances. 'J'hc 
ratio of nucleic acid to protein is, however, variable. 
ICveti in eases where this ratio is known it is impossible to 
judge the structure unless the different groups are als<) 
known. The cniistitution does not tilly with the simple 
formula (nucleic acid) m (protein) n, because in systems 
contg. much nucleic acid and salt not all the valences an* 
satisfied by the proteins. The nuclein would tJicrcfore 
behave more like a polycomponent micelle of the Anstitii- 
tion: /I, — PnNAmKy, where A and K arc salt ions, 
P is protein and NA nucleic arid. S. Morgulis 

Colloidal behavior of muscle proteins. V. Quantita- 
tive relationship between muscle proteins and its signifi- 
cance for the structure of striated rabbit muscle. 11. II. 
Weber and Klaus Meyer. Biochem. Z. 266, 137-52 
(1933). — ^About 86% of the total N of white mustde and 
75% of the N of red muscle can be extd. if finely ground 


rabbit muscle is treatea ax itr witli 0.6 M KCl of 8- 9 
five times followed 3-5 times by treatment with KQ of 
^11 0..6. The yield is 1 l\s$ at pn 7-8. The KCl can be 
replaced by NH4CI. Myosin, myogen and globulin X 
can tx* sepd. from such muscle exts., whereas in muscK- 
juice obtained by mech. pressure only myogen and glo- 
bulin X are present, but these are identical with the sub- 
stances in the salt ext. These proteins art* sepd. on tin 
basis of their solubilities. Myosin is pptd. completely at 
pa aliove 7 in 0.03-0.04 M KCl; globulin X begins to 
ppt. at Pa 7 in 0,()()2 M KCl and is pptd. completely at 
Pn 6-5..5 ill 0.010 M KCl -acetate; the myogen remains in 
soln. under all these conditions. These proteins an 
identified by the viscosity of 1 % soln., tlieir ability tu 
form chaiacteristie strands and by fheir isoelec, point. 
Myosin ohtaitu'd from the muscle previously extd. still 
has all the cliaractcristic properties of myosin. Tlit 
white muscle contains t22% myogen, 22% globulin X and 
about 40% myosin; red muscle contains 17% myogen, 
17% globulin X and 40% myosin. The nonprotein N is 
alxiuf 12- 13% of the total. Myogen and part of tin 
globulin X constitute the proteins of the fluid sarcoplasnia, 
the myogen making a couen. of 7% but the concu. of the 
globulin X is not yet definitely known. The stroma 
certainly contuins no globulin X nor myogen and only 
very little myosin. S. Morgulis 

Protein systems. 21. Rapidity of freezing and the 
form of the particles in protein solutions. II. II. Weber 
and Carl Ihillen. Biochem. Z. 266, 15.2 01(1933); d 
C. A. 25, 4015. — Protein sols with spherical particles in a 
eoiicn. «>f O.OI 0.10% block the rate of freezing by 10-29' , 
independently of the Pa or degree of undercooling, but this 
phenomenon is uot observed with protein sols with rod-likt 
particles. S. Morgulis ' 

Influence of cell lipoids on the nature and degree of 
swelling of gelatin. Philipp Hambi*rger. Bunhem. Z. 
266, 172 89(193.2). — The ]Jro|x>rtiou of bound water 111 
the total swelling of gelatin is increased by KiSOi<Na 
tauKX'holate < till”, and is decreased by KI, and leoitliiii. 
Cholcslei«>l, Na oleate, triolein, glycogen and H* are 
without iufluence. At lc»w temp, the conditions aiL 
conipheated by the formation of lUO crystals, but at the 
true equil. the relation betwirn frozen and non-frozeii 
TI*0 i*? const . fnmi — T) to - 35®. The biol. signiiicunce of 
these Ijcts as regards the resistance of seedlings to freezing 
IS discussed. S. Morgulis 

Cytoflave. K. Laki. Biochem. Z. 266, 202(1933). — 
Cvloflave, a reversible* oxidation -ridui'tion pigiiieut ob- 
tained by Panga and S/ciit-Ctyorg'i (C. A. 26, 32;)9) 
frtnn various tissues, yeast or milk, gives a fairly sharp 
absorption baud in the visible speetniin between 450 and 
400 m/4 which identifies it with Warburg’s yellow enzyiiit 

S. Morgulis 

Adsorption of rv-amylase. Osl^r Holriibcrgh. Bto- 
ihefn. Z. 266, 203 15(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2404.- a- 
Anivlasi* is adsorbed by starch, alKuit a third becoming 
adsorlM'd within 5 min., but the process goes much slowei 
Hubsiquciitlv (53*'{) adsorbed after 2 hrs.). Temp 
btlow 0” inrrenses the adsorption. At riz)in tcnip.^lu 
rati* of adsorption docs not vary over a pw range 4.7 to 7.7, 
at 3° the percentage of adsorption diminishes from 73 to 
36 within this pa range, but that is due to differeiiees in 
the rate of adsorption at low temp, aiul is equalized, if 
siifTicient time is given for adsorption. The opt. activity 
of the cv-:iTiiylase is between Pa 4.7 and 5.2. S. M. 

Preparation of glycyl-Z-proline according to Emil 
Fisdier's procedure. Fhnil AbdeThaldt*n and Wilbi’lm 
Nusslcr. Bwchem. Z. 266, 21(1 20(1933).--Goofl yield'* 
of glycyl-/-prolitie arc obtained liy coupling /-proline with 
ClCH 2 Cf)Cl and subsequent amiiiation. However, ala- 
nvlproline could not be prepd. in satisfactory yield by a 
similar procedure. S. Morgulis 

Analysis of serum by means of the nltraeentrif^e 
Paul V. Mutzc»Tibecher, Biochem, Z. 266, 22(»-49 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4823.— Scrum albumin and globulin 
can be sepd. by means of the ultraccntrifuge and their 
quant, relatiou also detd. Hor.se scrum was found to 
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]idvc 4 different niols. whose sedimentation consts. at 
lufinitc diln. arc 4.5, 5.8, 9 and 17. The lirst 2 are identi- 
lal mth the pure albumin or globulin fractiims; they 
(Oiistitute the Ingest components of the serum proteins, 
iiiil are m a ratio of 2:1. With increasing coiirn. of the 
SI rum the sedinieutation coasts, diminish, luon* in tlie 
, Abe ot human than of horse si*ruin. In undild. serum il is 
possible to demonstrate easily niols. half the si/e of alhu- 
111111 These smaller inols. are not present in fresli horse 
i-riiin but appear us the semii ages. pathol 

tonditioiis very striking deviations in the anil, of protmi 
observed. In one iiistauee, a protein which ordinarily 
IS found only in traces increased to 50% of the total 
pioteiii eoiiteiit, S. Morgulis 

Dissociations aigl associations of serum proteins. 
|»aul V. Mut/A-nbecher. Btoihent.Z 266,2.j 0 fj5(l«;i;f). - 
Oil adding incicasiug amts, of ^NU4)!tSC)4 to serum smaller 
anti siiiallei niols. appear until they alinosl cease Ic* foiiii a 
.1 ditnciil. 'i'he sediinenlatioii const, of theulbuuuii Irac- 
tuMi diiiiiiiishes. (Nll4)sS04 iMtisis the breakdown of the 
ilbiiiinn mol. Elcel rochalysis of the mtuih caiisis jiarlial 
of the mols. reiiiauiiiig in sijln. winch may be 
u virsible or irrevirsible. Within a range liom d.5 b» 
1 1 .5 the serum proteins show dclmitc stability as tar as the 
m dinioilatuin eonst. i.s concerned. S. singulis 
The serum fractions. I»uul v. MiiUeiibLvlu i. /fm- 
Jim, /. 250, S(19.W).— Sirnni glotmlm obtained by 

lijidiis ol satn. with (N 114)2804 is a polydisjicrsc sul)- 
uiiee with the nio]. ot 7.1 X 10 " .scdinientaLion tonsl. 
pKilommating. 'I'lic mol. wt. ol this prcdoininiiiit mol. is 
piolulily l.i.S,0()0. I he scnmi allmiuin coiiLams j van- 
ii)k admist. of suialLr ot larger luols. cU pi ndmg upon the 
iiuth<»d ol its prcpii. Cryst. hciuin albiiinin contains an 
iiiipurit> which IS not .sepd. by the ultiaeentnfugt . 'lln 
lonaltmimii oliltiined itoui the motlut lupiot as albiiunii 
pptd by sain, with ( N >14)2804 contains a ssociis uiMveral 
ailnimiii niols. 'ihe piiiieipal mol. uf allminin has a 
iihineiitalum const. 4 .) X U) S. Morgulis 

Differences in the autolysis of skin from pigmented and 
uiipigmented animals. 8. Bla/so. /iiothein.Z. 256, LNsi 
< Inipignieiited lablnl skins aiitoly/e at uiiuut 

lilt saiiK raU at pu o..S to 7.d, but tlu skins Imm pig- 
luiiiud idlibits ticqiieiitly show a tliree-lold grealei 
iiitolvs]<« at p\i Ij.S. '1 his ilifTennci in autoly/iiig ca* 
lM<ii\ IS not only obseived in skins iioni dilliient rabbits 
lit also 111 the uiipiginuiUd and pigmenti*d (Kirtions of 
Kill lioiii the same uniinal. 'Ihe skins lioni yimiig rab 
111 liLiatise 01 the higher water content, havi a lowci 
lnud .N coiitint, but their autolvsis is not diffiTiut fioni 
Oi.u ol skill-. Ironi older aniiimls, uii the basis of tin same 
''l 8. Morgulis 

Physicochemical studies on the colloidal state of choles- 
terol, cholesterol esters and lecithin. VIU. Further 
studies on the catalytic properties of cholesterol. Igor 
Kiiiii/ov anti Olga SC-paloya. Bio^hem, Z, 255, <*» 

el. C, J. 25, ooIiU. — CalulYtic dehydiogenalioii 
)l ili.iinmes as well as t>l ])yrogullol, phenol or naplitliol by 
( liolistirtil does not tKcur under strictly anaerobic comli- 
so that atin. Oj niiisl takt part in these leactions. 
bill this iLjctRin takes place at tuire 111 a system clioles- 
t' ml -f tlianiiiie -f II. ( m a pure N2 atm. This reactitui 
inhibited by siieli narcotics as tlic ak. In certain 
“•lit ns t'holesteroi sols produce a “catalase*' action as 
lioiMi by tkcoiiipg. H^Os which must also be in a pro|n*r 

S Morgulis 

Increase of yeast fermentation by urine from healthy 
and diseased individuals. IX. Heinrich /elhr. Bin- 
Jim Z. 255, ‘M) ti( IlKM) ; cf. L\ A. 21, 1)25. The addii. 
'*1 iinrliiighl urine iioni healthv adults to vi'asi iiunnses 
nit. It nnentatioii up to 'fiK)* fo but the iiicieu.s( caused by 
'iii'lday urine is 110 1 so great. Urines from various pa- 
luiits (rheiimutisin, pyelitis, lyiiiphograiiuhunu) had u 
“'ii'h smaller .stinuilating action on the lemiciitaiive 
PHiuss and in some instunces there was an obvious to-sic 
‘ *k j t m the great cfinons. of uniie. Neither oxidation by 
j nor by Is diminishes the effectiveness of the urine, 
”ui boiling dexfs diminish it. S. Morgulis 


The yellow ennrme end its functions. Otto Warburg 
and Walter Christian. Biochem . Z, 256, 377-41 1 ( 1933) 
The yellow enzyme consists of a colloidal carrier and an 
active group, the reversible yellow pigment, which cany be 
split off from its colloidal anchorage when aq. MeOII acts 
upon the enzyme for days at 38*. I'he nature of tlie 
colloidal portion is not known but the active group, when 
illiiniined in an alk. soln., gives a cryst. deriv., closely 
related to the original pigment by its spectrum, of the 
1‘ompn. C11II13N4OS. On heating this with Ba(01{)>, uua 
and a conipd. CuHiuNtO.* are formed. The leuco form of the 
yellow enzyme reacts with Oj to form yellow pigment aiwl 
water; with methylene blue to form yellow pigineiit and 
leiico inethyleiie blue. Thus, it is not only an O2 traiis- 
ferrer but an enzyme for respiration without (I2. 'I'he 
ytUow eii/ymc, which has no phy.siol. function m the 
anaerobic cells, is ubi(]uilous in distribution; in the 
aerobic cells it does not exercise its purely cheni. properly 
of Og transfer but reacts plivsiologi(*ally with bound O*. 
The ccamzymes I and II have been prepd. from horse red 
bl(M)d cells, and the intermediary en/vme from rat cells. 
Coeiizyme I is easily destroyicl by 0.1 N NaOH at room 
temp, but much leSvS so at 0"; by 0.1 N IICI it is de- 
stroyed quickly at boiling temp, but not at room tc nip. 
11ie activity of the piirifiel coen/yme 11 is inhibited by 
IICN but not by CO. Coen7.yme II is more easily ad- 
sorbi'd than coenzytne I (for instance by h'ascrloii, Merck) 

S. Morgulis 

The membrane potentials of peroxidases and oxidases in 
equilibrium with metal ions. M. Padoa and O. redoschi. 
Bioihem, Z, 255, 452 7(10.‘k‘l).— 'Since peroxidase and 
oxidase are Fc- and Mn-<‘outg. enzvtnes, detu. of the 
membrane }>otential of these in contact with an iouizalile 
silt ol the same ions was attempted according to Donnan’s 
theory. 80 far no satistactory method was found for 
studying iKToxiilase, but better success was oidained with 
Uertrand's oxidase prepn. am! a 0,001 Jli sohi. of M118O4. 
M Pn 0.2 the enzyme manifests no membrane potimtial, 
the potential, however, increases to 40 niv. at pn 7. The 
enzymic activity was checked up by the color reaction with 
a-iiaphthol and ]b-C4H4(N 113)2. Under proper expU 
('ondilions it is possible to det* at which Pn the Mn“^ 
ceases to act as a catalyst ; it is between pu 0,2 and 0.4 . 

S. Morgulis 

Studies on alcohol oxidase. llitc>shi Mizusuwa. 
Biochem. (Japan) 18, 243 .KStlOJi;!). — 'i'he ulc. oxidase 
winch brings about the reaction UtOH -♦ AcH is fouml 
almost exclusively in the liver The reaction proceeds 
at an opt. rate* with a concii. of 0.04 M ale. 'I'he ale. 
oxidase acts not only on ElOH, but also on MeOll, PrOH, 
as well as glycol, glycerol, crythntul, sorbitol and sugar. 
On the addn. of methylene blue to the enzvme-substrate 
system there is a sharp tail in the reduction potential. 
The ale. oxidase is inhibited by KCN, pyrrole, adrenaline, 
also by ultra-violet or x-ray radiation, but is activated by 
the adrenal cortex ext. The enzyme can be prepd. as a 
dry powder or in a more sIrIiIc form as an ether ext. 
Aiiiinals which have lieeii treated with ale. have a higher 
ale. oxidase activity. S. Morgulis 

Effect of pepsin preparations of varying activities on 
muscle globulins and collagen. I. A. Smorodiutzev and 
A. N. Adova. J, Biochcm, (Japan) 18, 325 <32(1 933}.' 
Pep dll digests the acid muscle globulin more ea.sily than 
the liasic collagen. During peptic digestion of collagen, 
unlike that of gelatin, the vis(x>sity of tlic mixt. increases 
but there is no increase in the amt. of alkali used. How- 
ever, as the viscosity of the digestion mixt. decreases there 
is an increase in allmli used. The first stage ot the diges- 
tion is therefore marked by an aggregation of protein 
inicelles^ithout hydrolysis of j)cptide linkagi^s resulting in 
an increased viscasity. S. Morgulis 

Influence of temperature of protein metaboliun. 11. 
Nitrogenous extractives of the toad liver during the winter. 
Hiroshi Makino. 7. Biochem, (Japan) 18, 387<-93 
(1933). — The liver of hibernating toads contains more 
leucine, alanine and x^line, and thi.s is thought to fumi^ 
the material for the greater glycogen formation in the 
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liver duriug the winter. The tyrosine content of the 
winttf Uver is practkally negligible while in the stitnxner 
liver it is the most abundant (0.48%) amino acid, 
j. S. Morgulis 

Deamination of amino adds in the animal organiam. 
Y. Kotake, Sr., V. Kotake. Jr., and 1. Taniguchi. /. 
Biochem. (Japan) 18, 80A 415(]9(i.‘3). — ‘I'hc investigation 
was carried out with the aid of a micro method fur detg. 
hydroxyphenylpyruvic acid in urine. Ext. 2 cc. of 
liltered urine acidthed with 4 drops 1.5% H 1 SO 4 3 times 
with 10 cc. cither (distd. several times over Na) in a 
sc'paratory funnel, hilter the exts. through a small 
paper, wash with ether, evap. to dryness, dissolve tlic 
residue m 10 cc. warm water and filter again. JPipet 5 cc. 
of the aq. sulii., add 2 cc. 0.(K)5 N IClOi and heat 15 min. 
on a vigorously lioiliiig water Irath. Acidify with 2 cc. 
10% lljSOi and sulmicrge in water at 15® for 15 min., 
then add 5% K1 .soln. and after 5 min. titrate with 0.(K)5 N 
NuivSat >i. 'fo the residue obtained from the ether ext. of 
another 2 cc. urint* sample add 10 cc. satd. NallSOa and 
heat for a while at 70®. ( hi cfxiling, ext. the soln. 3 times 
with 10 cc. ether, filter the exts. and wash with ether. 
Wasli the combined ether exts. twice with a little watiT, 
evap. and titrate the residue as 1 adore. The diilerencc 
between the 2 titrations corresponds to the keto acid value. 
The KIOi value for eonens. ranging from 0.004 to 0.040% 
can Ik* caled. with the aid of the formula y — 106.1 
where x » conen. and y » KlOa value. Feeding expts. 
with tyrosine show that under physiol, conditions this 
substance is converted 111 the organistn chiefly to hy- 
droxy phenyllac tie acid, so that the deamination is partly 
hydrolytic and partly oxidative. S. Morgulis 

The effect of water containing the isotope of hydrogen 
upon fresh-water organisms. H. S. Taylor, W. W. 
Swingle, H. ICyriiig and A. H. Frost. /. Chem, Physics 1, 
751 ( 1933) .—’Expts. on the action of heavy water uijoii the 
vital activities of frcsli-water organisms have led to the 
following results: water contg. the isotope ot H in high 
eonen. (92%) is toxic for the animals tested; (a) tadpoles 
ol the green frog, Rana clamttan^, died within an hr. after 
being placed in the water; (b) the fish, Mnste\ reticulalus, 
died within 2 hrs. and (c) flatwoniis, Plamria macuUUa, 
were destroyed in 3 hrs.; Ui) the protozoan, Paramecium 
cawlatuni, was killed in AH hrs. Water contg. 30% heavy 
water had 110 clTect in 24 hrs. in cases (a) and (6) or in .3 
days in case (c) ; 1 5 20% of the heavy isotope had no 
effect in case (d) within 3 days. Morris Muskat 

Effect of iron on the establishment of the oxidation- 
reduction potential of alloxantin. Kdgar S. Hill and 
Leonor Michaelis. Science 78, 485-f)(Hl*^3). — Oxidation- 
reduction potentials in dil. .sohis. of alloxantin are rapidly 
established if 4 40 mg. Fc as FCSO 4 is added per 1. 'J'he 
Fe is unnecessary in coned, solus. The effect is most 
evident at pu 4 ti. Fe camiot lie replaced by Cu, Mn, 
Co, Ni or org. dyestuffs. The eff<‘ct is due to a complex 
conipd. of Fc and dialuric acid (which is prcsimt iu sulns. 
of alloxantin). Gerald M. Petty 

Heparin. II. Heparin in various tissues. A. 
Charles and D. A. Scott. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 431 5 
(1933). — ^Thc highest conens. of heparin, as detd. by the 
methcKl described in C. A. 28, 801^, were in muscle, 
liver and lung (about 2 units per g.), but anticoagulant 
wa.s also present in heart, thymus, spleen and blood. 

K. V. Thiniann 

Further eneriments on the physiological effect of heavy 
water and of ice water. T. Cunliffc Barnes and K. J. 
I^rson. J. Am. Chem. Sor. 55, 5059-60(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 578.3.- Data are given for short lengths of a 
lilanienl of Spiiogyra nitida and Oscillaioria. The heavy 
water effect may lx* due to its influence on enzyifce. 

C. J. West 

B- METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R. UKNSDICT 

A micro method for determination of histidine, espe- 
cially a procedure for separation of histidine and tynmine. 
Konrad Lang. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 3-6(1933). — ^I'hc 


1 method, which consists essentially in pptg. the histiidhie as 
a Hg complex and measuring the color intensity of its diazo 
reaction, is applicable to 3(M0 mg. of hydrolyzed protein. 
To 1 cc. of the HCl hydrolyzate m a centrifuge tube add 
satd. NaiCC^ to exact neutrality, then 1 drop of N HCl. 
Add 1 cc. of the Hg reagent ( 1 ^ cc. satd. HgQt + 70 g 
crystd. NaOAc + 10 g. NaCl) and 2 cc. of 4% NasBsO^ 
and mix thoroughly. Centrifuge the ppt. and wash twice 

2 with HtO. Dissolve the residue in 2-3 drops of 5% NaChi 
and rinse into a 50 cc. graduated flask. Add 4 cc. of th( 
diazo reagent (20 cc. of 0.5% sulfanilic acid in 1.75% HCl 
+ 6 cc. of 2% NaNOa, dild. to 60 cc. and kept in ice 
water), dil. to the mark and observe the max. color in- 
tensity in a photometer with an S 53 filter interposed 
Compare with the calibration curve . , Tyrosine, which aK > 
gives the diazo reaction, is not ppld. by the Hg reagent. 

A. W. Dox 

3 Oxygen prepared ej^ectrolytically and furnished at a 
constant rate of supply for uie maintenance of surviving 
isolated organs. Jean La Barre and Jules Ledrut. Ann 
physiol, physicochint. bioL 9, 733-4(1033). H. Eagle 

The biological determination of Callicrein. II. Wcesi . 
Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 35-41(1933).— Tlu 
difference in the blood depressor action of urine injected 
into dogs before and after heating is an accurate index ol 
^ its callicrein content. Rabbits and cats are not suitable 
for the detn. Harry Eagle 

Determination of tne thmtropic action of the anterior 
pituitary lobe by means of me effect upon the basal metabo 
lism [of guinea pigs]. Wolf Schocdcl. Arch, exptl 
Path. Pharmakol. 173, 314 -32(1933). Harry Eagle 
The diagnostic value of determinationB of ammonia in 
the blood. Heinz Fuld. Klin. Wothschr. 12, (1 

(1933). -’The detn. is of diagnostic and prognostic v 41 ii< 
5 in ev^uating hepatic insufficiency. Harry F.agk> 
The determination of indican in blood serum without 
the use of a standard solution. P. Schlierbach. Klin 
Wochschr. 12, 16(>9-7()(1933). — Instead of colori metric 
comparison with a standard, which is difficult to prep and 
is unstable, S. iisi*s the extinction eoeff. as meabured 111 .1 
photometer as a quant, index, calibrating the instninKMii 
once with a known solii. of indican treated in the suim 
. maimer as the unknown serum. Harry Eagli 

A simple method for the demonstration of spirodietes in 
single sections. D. Nieto. Klin. Wochschr. 12, l775-(i 
(1933).- -A preliminary report. Frozen sections ol 
material iixc'd in formalin 15 2(V thick (or i>arallin o« 
celloidin sections after removal of the imbedding sub- 
stance) are placed for 10 min. in coned, pyridine, waslitd 
3 times in distd. HsO, placed in a 1% aq. soln. of uraimini 
nitrate for 15 min. at 37®, washed twice in distd. H.(), 

/ and then heated in 0.2% AgNO* until the fluid forms vei\ 
small bubbles. It is then cooled for 2 min., and placed 111 
10 cc. fresh 1 % AgNOa, and 2 cc. of 5% tartaric and is 
added. • After thorodlgh mixiug, lO^c. of a 1% aq. soln of 
pyrogallic acid is added. As soon as the sections huvt 
become yellowish brown, they are placed in distd. II »n, 
dried in increasing cemens. of EtOH and xylene in tin. 
usual manner, and mounted in Canada balsam. 

Tiarry Eagle 

° A paper test for the detection of mastitis. B. E. Hoi- 
rall. Indiana (Purdue) Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 377, 3 '' 
(1933). — Dissolve 0.4 g. of bromothymol blue in 25 cc. ol 
approx. 98% EtOH and dil. to 100 cc. with distd. HjO 
Adjust the pu to 0.8 by the addn. of NaOH. Saturali 
strips of paper with this indicator and dry. Milk 1 stn aw 
of milk from the cow's teat, th.en milk 1-2 drops on lb 
end of the te.st paper. Note the color of the strip Iwtli 
9 while wet and after drying. Max. blue color appear^ 
after 1-lVi niin. The paper tdk detei‘ted 94.6% of 
normal samples from the abnormal samples of milk as 
shovm by leucocyte counts. The test is likewise fully 
accurate as the usual bromothymol test for mastitis. 

C. R. Fellers 

The determination of bile adds in the blood by 
spectrophotometric method. N. Scheinfinkel. Biochm 
Z. 265, 380-6(1933).— The blood is extd. twice with ale., 
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the fiist extn. kstinig 24 hn. A further modificntUm of 
the Aldricfa-Bledaoe procedure (C. A. 22«2762) coasistsin 
the omiasioti of the Norit treatment, and after the addn. of 
a soln. of Ba(OH)s the filtration is made after 24 hrs., and 
tcpeated again af^ a long time. The aoln. contg. the Ba 
of the bile acids is clear and colorless because the ppt. 
of DaCOj forming on standing adsorbs the coloring sub- 
<aUnces. Furthermore, the Pettenkofer color is examd. 
spfctruphoto^trically, which insures its spcciGcity. 
Hv this modified procedure dog blood was found to contain 
U S mg- % S. Morgulis 

Studies iii.microanaly8ui of urine and blood with the step 
photometer. X. Determination of blood sugar. Carl 
lrl)ach. Bwchm. Z. 265, '39(M(X)(193;i); cf. C. A. 
27, 2705. — Both a macro and a micro procedun* are de- 
scribed for the Benedict modification of the Folin-Wu 
sugar method. For the micro method, however, for 
which 0.1 cc. blood is u^ted," a dil. tuugstic-molybdic 
K agent IS employed; it is made by adding 5 cc. of the 0.62 
A' 11^04 to r> cc. of the reagent previowdy dild. with about 
IV) cc. HiO and making the vol. to 250 cc. This soln. 
should be Ireshly prepd. every few days. To 5 cc. of this 
0.1 cc. blood IS added in a centrifuge tube*, well 
slidkiu and centrifuged. To 2 cc. of the clear ext. 1 cc. of 
the copper reagent, contg. 2 drops of the bisulfite per cc , 
IS added, 'llie rest of the procedure is the same as in the 
(iitgmul method, the colors being examd. in the step 
pliutonieter with the aid of filter S 61 . S. Morgulis 

A new micro method for the determination of glycogen, 
suian Siinonovits. Biochem. Z, 265, 427^(1933). - 
^ilivun's procedure is criticized tiecausc of the losses 
(iiLasioiiLd through the use of charcoal. The new pro- 
\idun requires 1 -4 g fresh tissue; add to this 3 times tlic 
aijil ol hot 6 )% KOII m a centrifuge tube. Keep 

m a lioiliiig bath until solii. is coiupleled. Cool, add 0.5 
iL satd. NaCl solii., 2 vols. 90% ale., mix well, let stand 

I In and centrifuge for Va hr. DismjIvc the pptil. glyco- 
gdi 111 d ic hot IIiO, add 0.5 cc. satd. NaCl, and again 
ppt with 2 vols. of ale Dissolve the glycogen ppt. in 
) ( I hot H2O, neui ralize to litmus with I % HiS( >4, transfer 
tn a voliniietne llask and dil. to vol. Filter off the ppt. oi 
alkali iiietaproteins. 1 nuisfcr 13 cc. of filtrate to a ccntri- 
tiigt lube, add 1.5 ee. satd. NaCl and ppt. the glycogen 
^ it h 2 v( ds. ale . Mix thoroughly, U t stand at least 5 hrs. , 
iiiitiifugc ‘/2 hr., and dissolve the glycogen in 5 cc. hot 

II O. Add 5 ee. 2 N H2S()4 and heat for 2 hrs. iu a boiUtig 
watii bath. Cool, neutralize with 2 N NaOH, transfer 
tu a voliiinetnc llask and det. tin* sugar by reduction. 
\- little as 0.6 mg. glycogen can thus be detd. S. M. 

Titnmetric microdetermination of cholesterol. Gabriel 
MtuiasUno. Biochem. 265, 444-7(1933).« Add 1 tv 
IS diKitoiiin 111 ale. tu 2 cc. cholesterol in CHClt, 
Uav( 111 till water bath until the vol. is reduced to about 
* , let stand 6 his. and centrifuge. Wash the ppt. 3 
iiiiKs With .3 cc. 950'» ale., and free the ppt. from ale. in 
the water bath. A(id*5 ce. Ag-KjCr207-HiS04 ^’eagciit 
(di .solve T) g. AgNOs in 25 cc. HiO and mix with 5 g. 
k C I O7 dissolved in 60 cc. U2O. Wash the ppt. 2 times 
uilh H O, using tin* centrifuge. Dissolve the ppt. in 50 
( ( ( oiu d. lljS(j[i) . Heat 15 min. at 160° on a sand bath. 
1 rails! i-r to a larger test tube (18 X 3) and continue the 
oMditimi for another 45 min., adding more reagent if 
u< ( ( s^ry. Heat a similar tube contg. .5 ce. reagent on the 
uid hath. I'ransfer the contents of each to a 2(X) cc 
llask and wash the tubes repeatedly with HjO. Cool, 
add 1(1 t'c. 10% KI to each flask and titrate with 0.1 N 
Na SiO, The difference in titration between the reagent 
•lid till digitonin cholestcnde gives the cc. of 0.1 N 
iliioiiiii acid reduced, and this divided by 10.48 gives the 
vil (it the cholesterol. In the case of blood, scrum or 
ijlasiuu ext. 2 cc. with boiling ale. and ether mixt. (21 and 
' II . resp.); reext. the ppt. after filtration with the alc.- 
I Oil r mixt. Evap. the filtrate to dryness, dissolve in small 
Muautities of CHCli, filter into a 10 cc. volumetric flask and 
dll with CHCli to the mark. The analysis is carried out 
on 2 ec aliquots. For the total cholesterol detn. saponify 
•1 IV of (he ext. at 70° for 2 hrs. in a stoppered tube with 
3% Na alcoholate. Add 1 cc. 6% HCl in ale., evap. 


to dryness, ext. the chdlestercfl with CHCli on the boiling 
water bath, repeating this 4 times. Evap. the extracts to 
4 cc., of which 2 cc. is used for the detn. as previously 
descrilied. S. Morgulij 

Photometric method for the determination of carbon 
monoxide In blood. I. J. K. Hamas and J. Sieniawski. 
Biochem. Z. 266, 101-6(1933).— The detn. of CO in blood 
by means of a Pulirich photometer is described. 

S. Morgulis 

A simple method for the preparation of ultrafiltration 
collodion sacs and a new ultraflltration outfit. Paul 
Kallos and Gunter Hoffmann. Biochem, Z. 266, 128 31 
(19:13).-- Suitable objects (glass rod, test tube) arc iiu- 
iiiersed in melted caramel at 2(K)° with which they should 
lie evenly coated. 'Phe caramel is allowed to harden for 
alxnit 2 hrs., and the form is dipped in the collodion solti. 
3'he lattiT gives membranes impermeable to protein or 
Congo red if it is made in conen. in ale.-ethcr with the 
addn. of 3% N Bu ale The dipped form is rotated for 
3 mill , and is then dried 6 hrs. at .37° in an upright position. 
J'his is repeated 3 times. The forms are then placed in 
.30% ale. at 80° and the sepd. sacs are washed free from 
sugar in running warm water and can be preserved indefi- 
nitely in 70% ale. covered with toluene. ITicst! mem- 
branes will sustain 1 atm. pressure; at 600 mm. Hg 
pressure KX) cc. distd. water will filter in 10 min.; they 
allow electrolytes and iximpds. with mol. sire up to that of 
Congo red to pass. These membranes cannot be used for 
filtering ulc. -ether solns. or strong acid and alkali solns. 

S. Morgulis 

A new micro method for the determination of pyrocate- 
chol and its application to the determination of pnenolase. 
S. Blarso. Biochem. Z. 266, 281 -(i(l 93.3) ; cf. 6\ A. 27, 
7 16 — Essentially this is an applieation of the Hagedorn- 
Jcnsi'ii sugar method to the detn. of pyroi'atechol. With 
0 26 mg. in a 1 : 10000 soln. it was found necessary to boil 
at least 25 min., but by increasing the NaxCOt conen , 
lioiling 16-20 min. is sufficient. A reagent is therefore 
prepd. contg. 102 g. c^st. Na.COi per 1. 0.01 N KiKe- 
(CN)« soln. A table gives the mg. pyrocatix'hol directly 
fnmi the cc. Na/SiOi used in the titration. The method is 
employed for detg. phciiolase activity. Equal amts, of 
skin ext. and p3rrocatci'ho1 soln. are mixed and incubated. 
From time to time a 0.5-ce. sample is removed for the detn. 

S. Morgulis 

A new method for determining the residual nitrogen and 
its fractions in organa. I. Liver. H. Elias and H. 
Kauiiitz . Biot hem . Z. 266, .32.3 -8( 19.3.3) . — Quickly freeze 
111 CO« snow a weighed sample (about 20 g ) of thinly 
slkx*d liver. Det. the sp. vol. of liver on another .sample 
by placing in a 50-cc. volumetric flask and measuring from 
a buret the vol. of water required to fill the flask to the 
mark. Rub up the frozen six*tions quickly with quartz 
sand, tlum with 40 cc. H2O, to a fine sludge. The vol. of 
the aq. suspension of the liver is the vol. of liver tissue 
(calcd. from its wt. and its sp. vol.) plus 40 cc. On an 
aliquot of the suspension det. residual N according to 
Fo!in-Wu. S. Morgulis 

Extraction of a hemin from heart muscle which is 
different from blood hemin. E. Negcldn. Biochem. Z. 
266, 412-16(1933 ). — A hemin was extd. with acctone-HCl 
from horse heart muscle which dissolved in aq. pyridine 
gives an absorption band at 587 m/i, which corresponds to 
the hcmochromogen bonds of pheohemin b and Spiro^ 
graphis hemin (584 m/u) but is different from ordinary 
blcKid hemin (557 inM). This hemin was obtained as 
cryst. pyridine hemochromogeii, but the chlorohetnin 
could be obtained only in the amorphous state. The 
amorphous compd. contains 6.5% Fc and 4 N to 1 Fe. 
The absoiption spectrum of the hemin dissolved in 25% 
pyridine and reduced by alk. hypasulfitc is reproduced. 
Method of prepn. of the hemin: Wash 5 kg. of finely 
ground fresh horse heart free from blood in running water, 
and press dry. The final wt. .should be 85% of the ominal. 
Ext. the material with acetone, 4.25 1. + 35 cc., 37% HCl 
being employed per kg. material. Shake this for 16 min. 
and filter. Evap. the acetone ext. at room temp, in vacuo 
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until the s^. foams strongly, and reduce the acetone vol. 1 
to Filter the combined concentrates. Adsorb the 
liemin on Merck's “Faserton/' using 1.0 g. washed with 
Hjp per kg. heart muscle. Reduce the acidity by adding 
92rcc. of a soln. of 40 g. NaOAc in 100 cc. Shake the mixt. 
15 min. and collect the Faserton by centrifuging. Wash 
the Faserton with the adsorliate by shaking for 30 tiihi. * 
each time with a niixt. of 750 cc. acetone, ITiO cc. HsO, 

00 cc. 2 N AcOlI and 40 cc.2 N NaOH, iintU about V 4 of a 
1. has been used. Finally wash the Faserton by shaking * 
successively with 75% acetone, pure acetone and benzene. 
Wash the Faserton (filtered dry; with ClICU. Kxt. the 
dry FasiTton with 120 cc. acetone + 3 cc. 2 N IICl by 
brief bhaking and centrifuging. Repeat the elution 4 
tiipes, diminibhniK the HCl so that altogether only 10 cc. 

2 iV is used. Reduce the filtered exts. at 30® in vacuo to 
Vi voI., add part of lIiO for every 2 parts of acetone and 
kcf‘i> the .soln. on ice I hr. Filter oiT the colorless ppt. i 
Amorphous hetnin forms a fine ppt . on the addn. of 2 cc. of 
the Nut )Ac sola, which is ccMitrifuged off after keeping tlie 
soln. I hr. on ice. Rub up the dry ppt. twiee with 10 cc. 
acetone and ccntrifugi*, take up thi* residue in 4 ee. acetone 
acidified with 2 drops 2 N IICl and again centrifuge. 
ICvap. the .soln. to dryness in vacuo; 103 mg. is obtained 
Irom 6 kg. heart muscle. From the spectroscopic cxaiini. 
of its pyridine soln. this quantity (I (>3 mg.) i.s shown to 
contain 1.07 X lO**^ mol. heiiim. S<*p. this lieniiti from ^ 
protobemin by the .soln. of the chlortcrric coinpd. in 5 c*c. 
neutral acetone, filtering utid keeping in the cold with 45 
ee. benzene. This treatment causes MJiiie more of the 
protohemin to crystallize and is removed by strong centri- 
fuging. Evap. the soln. to dryness in vacuo. vS M. 

Method of electrodialysis. Serum electrodialysis with 
dycine membranes. G. Ettisch and J. A. de Lonreiro. 
Dwchein, Z. 266, 422-35(1933). — Membranes are prepd q 
from collodion coutg. glvcine, 1:20,000, which <lec-n*a.ses 
the visco.sity. Add 2 mg. powd. glyeiiic to 50 cc. col- 
lodion, shake for u few min. and pour on a glass plate afO r 
standing about V 2 hr. llie glycine siibpcnsion should be 
preferably fresh. F.lectrodialysis ptweeils very tapidly 
with these iiienibrancs because they an* permeable l<i 
anions, and after 35 min. the Pn reaches a delliiitive value. 
Because of the shortness of time during wliir'h the Pn 
drops from 7.S to 0.8, usually about 10 min., u large part 
of the globulin is pptd. qtrickly. If a dry glycine-collodion 
membrane is used at the anode the end pn value is not 
attained so rapidly. U ilocs not alTcct the results whcthc*r 
a parchment or cellulose luembTune i.s u.scd at the cathode. 

S. Morgulis 

The fractionation of serum by electrodialysis. G. 
Kttisch. liiochcm. Z. 266, 430-10(1933) .-The ad- 
vantages of fractionating the serum proteins by ileetro- 
dialysis over that by the salting-out pnx'ess are shown. 

S Morgiilis 

Preparation of pure hemoglobin solutions by electro- 
dialysis. G. Ettisch and (>. Oroscurth. Bwchcm.Z, 266, 
441-7(1933). — The eonditioxis essential for the prepn. of 
licmoglubiii solus, for definite purposes are defined. The 
prepn. of hemoglobin solus, by elect rodial)\sis is the most 
practical. By use of a glvcine -collodion iticmbrane at the 
anode and a parchment membrane at the c:atliode licmio- 
globin v)ln. is obtained fiom a red blood cell pulp which is 
clectrolyte-frec and has a lf)0^{ Cb-bindirig capacity. 

S. M<irgnli‘. 

Studies on cholesterol determination in blood. I. 
Criticism of some extraction methods and a simplified 
gravimetric method. Kenzo Kusiii. J. Hinchem. (Ja- 
pan) 18 , 227-30(1933). — The ext 11 . must precede supoii. 
Ext. 5 cc. oxaUtc blood with 125 cc. of 3:1 ale -tther 
mixt., filter after a few hrs. and wash the nsidni||tAit)i the 
alc.-ether mixt. Kvap. the ext. to dryness. ( \i the resi- 
due with ether, evap. and reext. the residue 3 times with 

3 cc. quantitie.s of ale. Make up tht* ale. ext. to 10 tv. 
'I'raiisfer 5 cv. to a small beaker, warm, add 2 te. hot 
ale. soln. of digitonin, and leave over night. Kilter 
through a small Gooch crucible, wash the ppt. once with 

1 cc. flJe. and twice with ether, dry the cnicihlc at 100® to 
const, wt. Since the wt. multiplied' by 0.25 gives the choles- 


terol in 2.5 oc. blood, multiplying the wt. by 10 gives mg. 
% of free cholesterol. Transfer the remaining 5 oc. of thi* 
aic. ext. toa 50cc. flask and wash twice with5cc. ale. Add 
about 0.0 g. Na and heat 4 hra. on a sand bath under a 
refiux. Wash the soln. with 30 cc. ether in a separatory 
funnel, then add 10 cc. HiO, shake and let stand until the 
soln. Is elixir. Transfer the aq. ale. layer to anothci 
funnel, wash the ether once more with water and add to tlu* 
second funnel and again shake the contents of the lathr 
with 50 cc. ethi'f. Repeatedly wash the combined ether 
exts. with small amts, of dil. NaOH, then with HiO until 
no reaction is given with phenolphthalein. Evap. thr 
ether, dissolve the residue in 5 cc. hot ale., add 4 cc. 1* 
ale. digitonin and curry out the detn. as before, n. A 
combination of the colorimetric with the digitonin method 
li/itL 237-44. — Ext. 2.5 cc. oxalated blood or serum with 
00 cc. of 3:1 ale. -ether mixt , filter and wash with ale 
eth<*r. Ext. with cthijr the residue left after evapn., tlii*ii, 
after evapn., with 5 ct. ale. Det. the free cholisslerol m 
this soln. by digitonin pptn. as described in the prcviou- 
pnpir. Evap. the filtrate from the digit onin-cholcsteiuU 
iiiid ext. till* cholesten»l esters twice with 20 cv. cthir 
Kvap. tht* ext. partly, transfer to a 25 cc. flask and adjust 
the vol. with ether. Evap. 5 cc. in a small lieakii, 
flissolve the residue in 3 cc. CHCli, transfer to a 10 ci 
stoppered graduate, add 5 cc. CHClg, 2 cv. AcgO and O.i 
cc. H1SO4, and match the color against a standard. 

S. Muigulis 

Biochemical studies on carbohydrates. I. Micio 
method for determining menthol, bomeol and /(i-naph 
tholglucuronic acid in blood. Ilajune Masaniunc. / 
Biochem, (Japan) 18, 259-7r)(1033) — Take 1 cv. hlooj 
with 1 cc. HjO, dil. with abs. ale. to 10 cc., shake .iiitj 
filter, hvap. gently 5 cc. of filtrate, dissolve the dn 
residue in 3 cc. (M N NaOH and add 1 cc. 4Vc; CdSt;, 
The mixt. shfiuld be neutral to litmus. Fillet into ,1 
Kiimagawa-Snto extn. app., wash twice with 3.7 ti 
lliO then add I cc. 2 N HgSDi. Ext. with 20 ce. (*iIk 
at a temp. 50 70'* fi»r 1 hr., but continue for 3 hrs. if /»- 
naphtliolglururonic acid is pri'seiit. Kvap. ether, add 
0 cc. HiO and place in a boiling water bath to expel vokuih 
prodnets, cool, ac*idify with 2 cc. 4 AT IICl, dil to S cc. wilJi 
water and hydrolyze under a ri'fliix on a water Iwlli 
Menthol- and bomi'ol -glucuronic acid urc hydroly/iii in 
30 mill, and /9-nophtholgliieuronic acid in 3 hrs. Cool, 
rent rali/e exactly with 2 N NaOH, then add 4 cc. 0.005 \ 
KaFe»(CN)fl soln. Heat again in the water bath for l.'i 
min., add 3 cc. salt mixt. (2.5 g. KI, 5 g. ZiiS 04 . 7 IIiO and 
25 g. NaCl ill 100 cc. .soln.), followed by 4 cc. 0.2% IK 1 
and titialc with 0.(X;r> N NaiS20a. Calc, the amt el 
glncuxonic aeid in mg, per 100 cc. blood by the forniMlj. 
2(K)/5.r). 200/5.0 X 0.989 and 200/5.0 X 0.983 hn ili' 
bnmcol-, menthol- and ^-naphtholglucnronatcs, u .p 
II. Microcolorimetric method for the determination of 
free and conjugated^menthol in bV>od and tissues. Vottl 
277-8,3.* - Mix 1 g. tissue pulp with I cc. H 2 O, deproteiiii/i 
with cnoi’gli abs. ale. to give 0 cc. vol. and filter. Plan 
3 cc. filtrate together with a teaspoonful of anhyd NaiSOi 
in a s]Mvial distn. app., the condenser of which is 111 a 
cooling mixt. at — 10®. Suck air (washed in iT.St»4) 
slowly through the app. while filling the jacket alioiit tin 
distn. lube with water at 70®. Introduce into the divlii 
tulK* 1 or. abs. ale. at the end of 15 and 20 min. and after 
30 min. discontinue the aeration. Note the vol. of distil- 
late. Measure 1 cc. into a test tube, add 5 cc. of the color 
reagent, place for 2 min. in boiling water, closing the tuhi 
with a cork provided with a CaCli tube, then cool undir 
running water. To make the -reagent dissolve 0.5 g 
dimethylaniinobcnzaldehyde in KK) cc. fif a mixt. con- 
sisting of 1.0 vols. coned. H 2 SO|tand 1 vol. H 2 O. Matcli 
the unknown against a standard which is made from an aq 
soln. of 0.1 g. phenol red and 6.7 cc. 0.05 JV NaOH w 
100 cc. Pipet 0.3 cc. of this soln. into 10 cc. of a liorah- 
llCl soil! . of pii 7.93, add 10 cc. H?0 and set in a colorirncti i 
at 8.2 mill. This ciiuaLs the color produced by 0 1 
menthol at 10 inin. The detn. on blood is made the ‘•aim 
way, except that the total vol. is made up to 8 ec. w»t» 
abs. ale. and 4 cc. filtrate is used. Det. the conjugal^ 
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riicntliol in the remaining portion of the filtrate, following 
the preliminary treatment described in the previous paper. 

S. Morgulis 

The Hommarsten diolic add reaction. Kaztimi Ya- 
masaki. J. Biocheni. (Japan) 18, 311-22(1933); cf. 
C'. A. 28, l09.-*l1ic Hainmarstcn reaction has been 
modified so that it can be employed with pure as well as 
impure cholic acid. Add to atxiut 2 mg. cholic acid 0.5 cc. 
37% fuming HCl, in a small Lest tube and heat carefully 
for 3 min. in a water bath. Let it stand at room temp, 
when the suln. assumes an intense violet color changing 
sfMin to a beautiful blue-violet, and on dilu. either with 
coned. HCl or ale. analyze in die speetroseopc where the 
ilislinct adsori^tion band 500 4)0 uim apfiears. This reac- 
IS much iiiori* sapsitivc than the original Hatiiinarsten 
n action, and is obtained in uiixts. of cholic acid which by 
the original method give only iieg. results. S. M. 

Studies on the determination of bi)e acids in blood. 11. 
A new and easy method for determining the bile acids in 
blood serum. Kenzo Kusiii. J. HwStem. (Japan) 18. 
.»4.> 08(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5508. — Prep, standard M>lns. 
from recrystd glycocholie uciil by dilg. a sbK'k 0.08Vr in 
ah by further addn. of ale. (O.OS, 0.04, 0.02, O.Ol, 
(•.(Klo, 0.0025 and 0.00 125*"/^ ) . Measure 2 ce. ol each diln. 
into a test tube, add 0.2 cc. Vo s14eru.se suln. and 2 cc. 
(oiu'd. liffSOt, shake the cotitent.s fur V2 nnii. and cuol in 
i(\ water 1 niiu. The color scale ranges from a lieatiLtliil 
thiuugh orange and red to purple icd (0.8 lug. 
»Jvt*‘Hholic acid), depending upun the glycochuhc acid 
loiiUnt. A table has been worked up empirically which 
liivis the glyciH'holic acid content of the unknown when 
the IS matched in the colorimeter against a slsindaid of 
known coneii. set at 15 mm. The standard sulns do nut 
ku i> and must be prep<l tfesh. Add (<» 1 iv.. sctuiti, drop 
l)> (hup, and with const .shaking 25 cc. ale., leave for 30 
linn and lilLer. list, the lesulue 3 times with 5-ce. 
(ttuuiliUes of ale- Quickly evqp. the ale. ext., ext. the 
n snlue 3 times with 2 cc. ether to remove chulebterot and 
l.ils The ether ext. should be « ciitiifuged. I'akeupthc 
(1‘niiliie uudissolvid in 3 ee. ale. in ether and add the solti. 
to ilu* residue in the tube in which the ether i xt. was cetitri- 
iiietd, tiieasiuc 2 cc. of the char (centrifuged) ,soln into a 
ust tulie and develop the color just us in tlic case of the 
taiidaid. Calc, the bile acid content with the aid of the 
t.iblf riie av. bile acid coiiUmt of human and dog scrum 
1' s 7S and 7.31 mg. %. 3 he method was also applied to 
hiniili S. Morgulis 

Heparin. 1. The preparation of heparin. A. K. 
Clurlts and D. A. Scott. J. Bud, Chem. 102, 425-9 
cl. Howell, C. A. 17, »*j 34W. — After autolysis fot 
'1 lir ., 100 11). ol beef livei is extd. with (32 1. 0.5 N NaDH 
jurl 7.5 1. !>atd. (Nll4)2S04 for I hr. at 50'. If heated 
lo the protein is eosigulaled, and the heparhi is 
ppl'i. by acidifying the liltrati^ to />ii 3. The ppt. is 
AiNlud with hot dil. H.6O4, suspended in 05% KtQU for 
-•» Ills., centrifuged, dissolved 111 (3 1. water, and treated 
Itn hrs. with 25 g. trypsin at pn 8 and 3(3 in presence 
»1 x\ li lie. The heparin 1.. pptd. with 12 1. 95% EtOII and 
a hull HCl, redissolved in nlkalizi'd water, heated to 70” 
iti<l repfitd. wifli MejCO. Idnally the product is sus- 
JM'ileil 111 l),H% (Nll4)2S04 at pH 4.2 and healed at 70'^ for 
1 ill., lilleied and again ppld. with McjCO. The water- 
^(>1 ppt. contains 5 units anticoagulant per mg. III. 
The purification of heparin. 1). A. Scott and A. F. 
Uuiles. Ibid, 437 48; cf. C’. A. 28, 795'.— Heparin 
^ Irfigely destroyed by HCl at Pu 2.5, or by 0.25 JV 
N.iOII, in 4-5 hrs. at 80”. By fractionation of the 
I'rufjc product described above with Lloyd's reagent, 
kilCb and finally with MesCO, a microcryst. prepn. 

about 30% ash wiA obtained. It contained 460 
units per ing., contained N, lost iLs activity on treatment 
1*110) (INO), and appeared to form salts with both acids 
Jiiil bases. It gave no color with naphthoresorcinol and 
^tnis (juite different from the pioduct of Schmitz and 
* r ( C. A . 27, 3227) . K. V . Thimami 

i’uiiialiii titration of proteins (Stimail) 7. Coloii- 
iiutiii ik-iH. of F (van dcr Lingcu) 7. 


Baker, John R.: Cytological Technique. London: 
Methuen & Co. 131 pp. 3s. 6d. Reviewed in Siain 
Tech, 8, 118(1933). 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CIZARLBS B. KORRBY 

Pertussis toxin or antigen. John A. Toomey and 
Joseph E. McClc41and. Broc, Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 
34 5(1933). — Wliooping cough bacillus No. 778 of the 
American Culture Collection was grown for 19 days on a 
medium consisting of veal infusion 250 cc., brain infusion 
80 cc., peptone 3.3 g., NaCl 1.6 g. and Na phosphate 1 .6 g. 
The culture was strained, passed through an N or V and 
then through a W Herkefcld filter and preserved with 0.2% 
triercsol. liitradermal injections of 0.1 cc. of the filtrate 
caused a local skin reaction in 6-24 hrs. in all of 680 indi- 
viduals. Filtrates of the implaiited medium mused reac- 
tions in less lhan 1% of the subjects tested. C. V. B. 

The chemcal properties of an £. coli bacteriophage. 
W. L. puliiTc and M. Adaiit. Ann. physiol, physuo^ 
cliim. hiol. 9, 7*77-9(1933).— Oxidation of a soln. coiitg. 
bacteriophage with HsO^ (lestroys the former; subsequent 
ii'duction with hyiKisulfito has no effect. Bacteriophage 
d(X‘S not (lialyze through a parchment fneiiibrauc, even 
with the aid of electrodialysis. As scMin us the concii. of 
Cl falls tielow 0.01%, the bacteriophage activity disappears 
irreversibly. Thymol used as presi*rvative does not 
affect the phage. Dialyzed, but active, prepiis. arc in- 
activated by extn. with CHCU at 56”, despite the fact 
that the latter has no effect when added to the original soln. 

Harry Eagle 

The differentiation between whoopi^ cough and 
influenza bacilli. Michio Kasahara. Klin. Wochschr, 12, 

1 609 <1 1(1933) . - Haemophilus influenzae inoculated iuto 
rabbits or guinea pigs suticutancously causes a sharply 
circumscribed iiiilaiiiinatory edema reaching a max. in 24- 
48 hrs. and never resulting in necrosis. H, pertussis 
similarly inoculated causes a more severe inflammatory 
reaction which always necrotizes. Another point of 
differentiation is the fact that live pertussis bacilli are more 
readily stained by Nile blue sulfate than live influenza 
liacilli. 'rhe former are stained by as little as a O.iMKKXll- 
().(M)(K}()5% soln., while the latter .stain very slightly with a 
0.(K)03% soln., and require 0.C)6l% fur definite strong 
ixfioration. A 0.0001% soln. is a convenient practiml 
method of differentiation. Harry Eagle 

Preparation and chemical properties of a biologically 
active substance (/Ef-tuberculin) isolated from the nutritive 
medium of tubei^e cultures. Paul Kallos and Gunter 
Hoffmann. Biochem, Z, 266, 132 6(1933). — By pptn, 
with alc.-ithcT mixt. a highly active substance (/9-tubcr- 
culiti) is obtained from an ultrafiltrate of the media in 
wliich tubercle eulturcs have been grown. This substance 
was also obtained from tuberculous skin, as well as from 
the serum and urine of tiilierculous patients. The prepn. 
is entirely protein -free. The tryptophan reaction bears a 
direct relation to the biol. activity of the prepn. and serves 
as a colorimetric method for estg. the j3-tuberculin content. 

S. Morgulis 

Bacteria destroy pipe line in California (Beckwith, 
Bovard) 13. Kept, of the director of the Dairy Research 
lust, [on bacteria and gas-producing organisms] (Davel) 
12 . 

Test tube for bacteriological experiments. Arnold 
Kenshaw. Gcr. 578,807, June 17, 1033. 

D— BOTANY 

THOMAS Q. PHILLIPS 

Root knots and mycoirhiza. Johannes Richter. 
Pharm. ZeniralhaUe 74, 653-60(1933). — The function of 
the knotty excrc.scenccs long observed on certain plant 
rootlets, their relation to N assimilation by the plant and 
to mycoirhiza are discussed. W. O. £. 

Thm species of Zygadenus (death camas). O. A. 
Beaith, H. F. Eppson, J. H. Dtaize and R. S. Justice. 
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Wyo. Agr. Expt. Sta.» BuU. 194, 3-39(1933). — Chcm. 
analyses show the distribution of the alkaloid, zygadenine 
in Z. gramineus, Z. panictUatus and Z. elegans at repre- 
sentative stages of growth. The alkaloid^ potency did 
not vary apprecialdy witli altitude. All 3 species had 
similar seasonal alkaloidal trends. Z. elegans is only Va 
as toxic as the other 2 species. The M. i^. D. of Z. 
gramtneus and Z. paniculatus to shc>cp was 15-20 ox. of 
plant per 100 lb. of sheep. Apparently tlie c'amas alkaloid 
is not transmitted to the milk as nursing lambs of poisoned 
ewes showed no syiiiptoni.s of poisoning. The seed heads 
and leaves normally contained a higher content of the 
alkaloid than the stems or bulbs. C. R. Fellers 

The nature of the causative agent of the mosaic disease 
of tomatoes. S. V. Desai. Indian J, Agr, Set, 3 , 020 38 
(1933). — Cultures of the orgauisin fermented glucose, 
sucrose and lactose without the formation of gas; the 
reaction of the medium changed from 7,2 to 5.()- 5.9 in 
48 hrs. and then to pn 7.9 after i week. The orgauisin 
rapidly peptized litmus milk. K. II. Jacob 

A soft rot of apple. P, K. l)ey and B. S. Nigani. 
Indian J. Agr. 6«. 3, 603-72(1933 ). — Aspergillus niger 
was isolated from apples affected with a type of rol which 
changes the entire apple into a soft pulpy mass within a 
few days, sour varieties of apples being the most suscepti- 
ble to attack. When the fungus wsis grown in CzaiH^k's 
sotn., adjusted to different degrees <if acidity by the uddii. ^ 
of malic acid, the greatest myci lial development occurred 
at pB, 3.4 3.8. The fungus did not grow in the absence of 
O. K. D. Jacob 

Physiological factors associated with the productiveness 
of pecan shoots. A. H. Finch and H. L. Crane. National 
Pecan /Lssoc., Rept. Proc, lunh Ann, Conv, 1931, 98 107. — 

111 the early spring, starch is t)rc sent in all shoots fomii d 
during the previous si^asou. With the ton nut ion of new 
growth the starch is depleted more rapidly fnun the old 
wood at the base of strong fruiting sluKits than It uni tlu 
wood at the base of weak fniitmg shoots. I'he rate and 
completeness with which starch disappears from the l-yr.- 
old wood ap}>ear to be related to the no. and rate of 
growth of the new shoots ionned; later, starch begins to 
reappear in the old wood at the base of new shoots. Starch 
appears earlier in the Ixises and tips of new weak iruiting 
shoots than in tlmsc of new strong fruiting shoots. 'Hie 
yotui|^ kernels of mils from strong shouts are higher in 
reducing sugars than are those of nuts from w'cak sin Kits. 

K. 1). Jacob 

Etiology of the chocolate spot disease of broad beans 
C. J. Magee. N. S. Wales Dept. Agr., Sd. Bull. 43, 

8 pp.(1933).- -llie diseasi' is caused by the deposititin of 
honey dew by aphids on the leaves of the plants. l,esious 
similar to those produced by honey <lew were forme d wlu ii 
droplets of sucrose and glucose (which are constiliiLUts uf 
honey dew) and bees’ honey were applied to the foliugi . 
Species of Sacckaromyces and Cladosporium were the uiily 
organisms found in honey dew. K. 1). Jacob 

Blue panic grass (Panicum antidotale). Anon. 
Queensland Agr. J. 40, 327-8(1933).— The crude protein 
content of moisture -free saniple.s of the grass grown in 
Dueen^and ranged from 11 .5^'J, in old growth to 20.0% in 
stemmy leafy growth up to 2.5 ft. in height. 'J'be plant 
docs not contain HCN. K. D. Jacob 

Foot-rot diseases of cereals. T. A. Russell. Trans. 
British Myvol, Soc. 16, 25.3 09(1932). -Results ,»1 put 
expts. indicated that wh(*al sec'dlings growing in soil with 
a high ratio of N to K may be specially liable to fcMit-rot, 
which is caused by Fusarium culmorum and IJelminlho- 
sporium sativuum. K. D. Jacob 

A study of some Phoma species M. Gritii<‘s, M. 
O’Connor and H. A. Cunirains. Trans, Brg^ Mycol. 
Soc, 17, 97-111(1932). — A new species, P. hihernica, was 
isolated from milk, cream, butter and water, and its 
cultural characteristics wore studied. The fungus made 
good growth on nutrient laetoM* agar at 7.0 and, in 
contrast to other species of J*honui, also at pn 3.5. Good 
growth, without apparent ac*tion, was obtained on cah'ified 
milk and it rendered litmus milk elightly alk. in 6 days. 

A very slight liquefaction of gelatin was prodiu'ed in .3 
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weeks. The fungus had so diostatic action on starch in 
nutrient lactose agar, potato agar or mineial salt glucoM 
agar cultures and it caused no produetbn of gas froiD 
glucose, lactose, mannitol, dextrin and glyceroL 
^ , iC. D. Jacob 

Measuring germination [of fungus spores]. R. g 
T omkins. Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soc. 17, 147-9(19^).- 
'J1ie latent period of germination is slightly prolonged in 
the presi'ncc of narcotics (EtaO, CHQi, acetone, etc.). 
»SC)s and certain acids; it is noticeably pi^onged in tlu* 
pn scnce of AcH, IICN, H2S, NH| and the salts of heav> 
tnetals. K. D. Jacob 

Measuring powth [of fungi] by the Petri dish method 
R. G. Tomkins. 2rans, Brit. Mycol. Soc. 17, 150 
(1932). -In the presence of growtL inhibitors, such as 
CGa, CHCla, Et2C), ale., the rate of spread, though n 
cluced, suffers no marked change of phase sequence and 
compurisuiis of size at various time intervals give approx 
the same relative vafljcs. The retarding effect of aivt 
aldehyde, H2S and HCN is considerable in the eatlv 
stages of growth. When NH* and HaS are introdueui 
into the culture atm. considerable time is required for tin 
gas to dissolve in the agar and come into equU. with Hk' 
pressure of gas in the air, thus delaying the effect of tin 
gas on growth. When growing colonies arc taken from an 
and placed in an atm. coiitg. acetaldehyde, HCN or HaS 
the spnad of the colony is immediately checked ut n 
duceil; later the grof/th tiegins again or increases in lati 
ami liiially attains a const, value. K. D. Jacob 

Bacterid diBeaaes of stone-fruit trees in Britain. IV 
The oiganism causing bacterial canker of plum trees 
II. Womiald. Trans, Bril. Mycol. Soc, 17, I57'j)‘i 
(1932) The causal organism is Pseudomonas miu\ 
pritnoruni: its cultural rhuracterislics and reactions ii\ 
wide variety of media are given in detail. The organism 
has no diastatic action on starch, does not produce 
from flcxtrose, lactose, sucrose or glycerol and docs not 
rcdiKH nitrate to nitrite or produce indole from tryptophan 
it produces an acid reaction in 2% lactose nutrient agj 
ooiilK. brumcKresol purple and is thus distinguislied troi 
P\. prunkoUi, K. D. Jaco)» 

Effect of cultural conditions on the growth and sponila 
tion of an organism belonging to the group species Asper 
gillus glaucus. B. L. Chona. Trans, Brit, Myrol. ,\ik 
17, 221-8(1932). -The amt. of growth and sponilatioi 
(lK»th eonidial and pcrithecial) increase with the cornu 
sugai in the medium up to about 3%; beyond this com 11 
ooimhal formation decreases, whereas growth and 
lion of perithecia c'outiniu* to ini'rease. Omission » 
MgSOi, KCl and h'eS04 from Czapek’s medium d<K*s m 
alter the type of growth, but growth is di'limtely reduni 
in the absence of K1PO4. Gniwth and pcrithecial forma 
tion arc slightlv inen-ased wlien either KllxPOi or K* 
HPOi is substituU'd for KiPOi. The cultures are i\ 
trejiicly thin in the»absence of NeNOj and the growth 1 
poor when NaNOi is replaced by NII4CI, Replaccnuni 
of sugar by peptone (in Richards’ solii.) produces a iiiaik 
edly fluffy type of growth; foriualiun of conidiu is nnul 
uiteiisified and there is a cotrcsiiotiding reduction in the 110 
ol perithecia. Only a slight effect was pn^duced by viu\ 
mg Czapek’s soln. from 0.16% alk. (NaHCOi) to O.Hi', 
acid (as malic acid). K. D. Jacob 

Germination of the spores of Merulius lacrymans 
(Wulf) Fr. W. P. K. Findlay. Trans. BrU. Myiol 
,'soc. 17, 334-5(1933}.' No gerttiinalion was observed m 
distd. water, malt agar, prune agar or in malt agar plu^ 

0 4% KOH. Approx. 25% geniiiiiatioii was obtaiiu*d 
on 8% malt agar plus 1% malic acid or 1% HjP04 

K. D. Jacob 

The action of various stimuMnts upon plant organisms, 
with special consideration of gaseous substances. Winur 
Liebisch. Angew. Chem. 46, 635-8(1933).— The actiwi- 
of a no. of stimulating processi*s and stimulants upon tm 
life functions of plants arc discussi'd. Thirty-one rcfcT 
dices. Karl Kanmieniieyci 

Soluble sugars in Mercurialis pareunia L.^ Mine. M 
Kouillennc and Ray Houillcnne. Bull, sci, acati* 
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Helg. 19» 848-66(1038).— Methods for the extn. and 
rktn. of sol. sugars and the technics employed to assure 
iccutacy ore discussed in detail. Eztns. were made with 
lYodiug HiO plus CaCQi. Neutral Pb acetate was used 
tor defecation. NatHP 04 and NatCOk are recommended 
lor dclcading. Preference is given to HfS 04 , over HQ, 
.ih a hydrolyzing agent. The Folin-Wu and the Shaffer- 
Hartman methods of sugar detn. gave sufficiently accurate 
results. F* W. Marsh 

Destnsctioii and utilization of protein hy molds. T. 
Clirzaszcz and K. Pisula. Biochm.Z. 266 , 20 -45(1033) . — 
{•xpts. were carried out with 77 sitecies of mold. Grown 
oil inilh these show a very variable capacity for develop- 
iiu nt because they do not jmssess equal ability to assimi- 
late the nouri^ment^of milk. They all can decompose 
the milk protein even to NU|, but the rate of dccompn. as 
w( 11 as the nature of the end products differs greatly for 
liincrcnt species. Frequently the ^idity of the milk 
(hrrcascs, and in some instances tnc reaction becomes 
neutral, when molds are grown on milk, because of the 
Nib production. Molds grown on milk generate a 
variety of odotvS, such as foul, skatole, esters, ammoniacal, 
but some are not odorous. S. Morgulis 

Methods for the study of the metabolism of molds. 
A J. Kluyver and L. H. C. Ferquin. Biochem. Z. 266, 
t)S S1(1U33).— As a general principle in such studies it is 
a.ited that a homogeneous material is required under 
lioiiiogcncous conditions which are unfavorable to growtii. 

I Ins IS best attained by using large quantities of material 
.iml greatly reducing the time. The procedures for secur- 
ing these coiulitiotis are discussed. S. Morgulis 

Conditions for the formation of kojic add by Aspergillus 
flavus Link. A. J. Kluyvei and L. H. C. J^eiqum. 
\<huhem. Z* 266, 82*’ yr»( 11133} -'fhe ronnutioii ol kojic 
Kill from glucose has lieen studied by the prcx'edurcs 
i>MtiiiKil in the preceding paper. The yield of acid is very 
iiiiu li affected by the eunditions under which the myceliiuti 
lus Ikvu grown, the best yields being obtained from cells 
gtown oil a mineral -sugar nutritive medium. The opti- 
iiiuiti n. suits were ohiaitied at pw 2.2, with a sugar cuticii. 
i>l ID* I , a lack of assimilable N compels., and a rich supply 
i>\ () Under lavorable conditions the yield of kojic acid 
i(<ulied t)7% of the theoretical. S. Morgidis 

A contribution to the biochemistry of seed germination 
with particular reference to Zea mays. K. C. Malhotru. 
/ Hun hem. (Japan) 18, 173-97(1933). — A study of 
K<ijiiiiiating peas, maize and wheat .shows that starch and 
li mil dliiloses are utilized most, fats somewhat, while 
! I loti 111 IS used only by peas. The accumulation of .sugar 
(iiiTiiiK germination is due to the fact that its utilization 
ifUls to keep pace with its iormatioii from polysaccharides. 
Hilling germination the greatest decrease in fats and 
I iloTic value is in the embryo, while in the endosperm the 
iSUAUst loss is in the starch and hemicelliiloses. The 
of the whole seedling ts less than thdt of the seed% and 
't (ont.iiii.s a higher percentage of N and ash which is not 
MSI (I up hy the growing seedling. Maize embryos, 
sipaiatcd from the endospemi, show a decrease in fat, 
't<iuh, heinicelluloses as well as in caloric content during 
huiiiuialion, but^he isolated endosperm showed only a 
loiiase in sugar and starch content, probably due to 
■ii/>inic hydrolysis. S. Morgulis 

The effect of human tissue fluids on germinating plants. 
*us/tav Pupp. Magyar Orvosi Arck, 24, 455 -8(l(Ki3). - 
lluiiiciii siTum or spinal fluid, whether normal or pathologi- 
-•il, ri turds gL<rmination of plants. Normal human milk 
w ('oiostrum Is without influence, while menstrual milk 
rtiards growth. Parathyroid hormone has a beneficial 
tllrri; other hormones have none. Henry Tauber 

Concentration of inorgonlb ions aa related to growth 
excised root-tips of wheat aeedlinga. Philip R. White, 
/flwf Physiol. 8, 489-508(1933).— The effect upon growth 
the conens. of Ca, K, Mg, Fe, NOi*, SO 4 — , 
» CJ ' and Na in Uspenski's standard nutrient soln. 

17, 273(192.5)) is described. The omission of 
.iiid also of COi'* exerted 110 significant effect on 
P"wili 11 , these two-week tests. F€* 2 (S 04 )i is a lietter 


source of Fe than either FetQi or the citrate. The exptl. 
conditions were identical with the earlier prcliminarv 
expts. (C. >4. 27, 326). Walter Thomub ’ 

Coloring matter on the stems of the tomato. B. 14. 
Blount. J, Ckem. Soc. 1933, 1528-9. — The coloring 
matter on the stems of the tomato (Lycopersicum escu- 
lenlutn) is rutin. C. J. West 

Influence of the Iculturc] medium on the baking value 
of wheats (Chopin) 12 . 

E-NUTRITION 

PHII.IP n. HAWK 

Relation of milk ingestion to calcium metabolism in 
children. A. L. Daniels, M. K. Hutton, K. Knott, C>. 
Kvcrsoii and O. Wright. Proc. Soc. ExptL Biol. Med. 30, 
1062 3(1933). — Pwly nourished children retained more 
Ca, P and N during metabiilism periods when 1 pint of 
milk and sufficient vitamin D were included in the diet, 
than in succeeding periods when they were better nour- 
ished and twice the amt. of milk was given. C. V. B. 

Oxidation-reduction potential of ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C). Henry Borsook and Geoffrey Keighley. Proc* 
Nad. Acad. Set. 19, 875 8(1933). — Data regarding the 
thermodsmamically reversible reduction potentials of 
ascorbic acid arc presented. Kachel Brown 

The effect of dicalcium phosphate, without vitamin D, 
in the nutrition of chicks. Geo. M. Higgins and Charleb 
Sheard. Anal. Record 56, 39.5-408(1933).— Dicalciutn 
phosphate, without vitamin D, is not adequate to main- 
tain growing chicks and will not protect them against h'g 
weakness and other skeletal deficiencies which arise us a 
result of a disturbi^d Ca metabolism. H. C. Hrunstetter 
Vitamin therapy in pulmonary tUberculoais. III. 
The effect of viosterol on the absorption, retention and 
excretion of calcium. Paul D. Cnmm, ]. W. Strayer, 
H. L. Watson and G. lleimann. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 28, 
202-16(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 774.— There is a direct 
correlation l^twccii the amt. of Ca intake and the fecal 
Ca output in man. During the early administration of 
viosterol there is a derrease in urinary and fecal Ca. 
Continued administration increases the urinary Ca and 
deiTcases the fecal Ca. Viosterol mcreascb the absorption 
of Ca, as indicated by the elevation of serum and urinary 
Ca. Increased dosage of vitamin D increases the al>sorp- 
tion and the retention of Ca in the tissue fluids to effect a 
state of hypercalcemia. Intravenous saline soln. is a sp. 
antagonist to a state of h 3 ri)ercalcexnia effected by vitamin 
D. II. J. Corper 

The dietetics of apple pulp and fruit flour. Camillu 
Borgniuo. Ind. saccar. tlal. 26, .528 .30(19.33).— 'Hie 
beneficial effects of these products arc discussed. 

L. Ciisachs 

The vitamin A content of rat liver after feeding with a-, 
/3- and 7 -carotene, and the antimony trichloride reaction 
of vitamin A prepantions. Hans Hroi*kmann and Maria- 
Lulse Tecklenburg. Z. physiol. Chetn. 221, 117-28 
(19.33) . — Rats previously deprived of vitamin A were given 
daily doses of 1 mg. of a- and jS-carotcnc during a 19-day 
period and the liver oil was then examd. for vitamin A by 
the SbCU reaction and by its growth-promoting action. 
A much greater yield of vitamin A was obtained from 
than from a-carotene. This was to be expected from the 
S 3 rm. structure of /3-carotene which riiould enable it to 
form 2 mols. of vitamin A by addn. of 2HsO. The actual 
yield, however, was only 8 %. Either the transformation 
» inefficient or loss of carotene occurs during absorption 
and transportation. On the basis of the relative protcc- 
I tive doses gf /3-carotenc and vitamin A the yield riiould 
be 20 %. Soth a- and 7 -carotene undergo transformation 
into vitamin A but the yidds here are much smaller. 
Theoretically they should be half as great as the yidd 
from /3-carotene, but were actually less than half for a-, 
and not detd. for 7 *carotene because of scarcity of ma- 
terial. The biologically inert carotenoids, lutein, zeaxan- 
thin and lycopin, did not form vitamin A. Spectroscc^iiic 
study of the SbCb color reaction of the liver oils showed the 
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characteristic absorption band of vitamin A at 02() 
in both sericvS {a and jS), and a transient hand at 540 m/* 
tn the a-m*ries. This difference in spectrum may indicate 
the existence of 2 colorless vitamins cjr may be due to s^e 
other sut)stauce. The rat liver oils differ from fish liver 
oils in that they show the 020 l^and before as well as after 
sainm. A displaci'nieiit of the 620 band to 572 mu results 
from oxidation and is accompanied by loss of vitamin 
activity. A. W. Dux 

The growth action of carotenes and xanfhophylls. 
Richard Kuhn, Hans Hrockinann, A. Scheunert aud M. 
St'hieblich. Z. physwi, Chem. 221, 129 ;i6(19;W); cf. 
C /I. 27, 6 S 18 . — /}-Caroleiie, which can yield 2 inols. of 
vitamin A, is twice as effective in growth promotion as a- 
and v-curoteiies which yield only one. If the liininal 
dose is defined as that quantity which, fed daily to rats 
deprived ol vitamin A, causes a 10 g. inert'ase in wt. in 
70^^f of the* aiiiiiinls in 2r) days, then the liniiiial doses are 5, 
2.5 and 5 7, resp., hir /?- and 7-carotene. Lutein, 
/caxaiithiu aii<l violuxanthin, even in 60 7 doses, exert no 
growth -promoting action. Azafrin Me ester, dihydro- 
crocctin and chlorophyll arc also inert. A. W. 

A study of canned shrimp with reference to the presence 
of vitamins A, B and D. Margan-t C. Moore and Hal VV. 
Moseley. ^Science 78, IMW 9(19.*l.‘l). Feecling tests with 
shrimp fat showed the presL'iice of vitamins A and D, but H 
is absent or present in very small quantities. F. L. I>. 

Digestive mineral equiUbria and their effects on the 
mineral composition of the rat. Lise Fmerique. Attn, 
physiol, physicniltim hiol. 9, 7t)5 SO 922). 11. Eagle 

TOe results of a 25 month feeding experiment with low 
protein intake. H. Zubkmd. Arch. Verdauuugskrankh. 
54, 197 225(1922) Analysis of a single ease. H. E. 

Vitamin A in Indian fish-liver oils. A. E . Ghosh, V. N. 
Chakruvorty and B. C. (luha. Indian J. Med. Research 
21, ilM)(l922) llairv hUigle 

The nutritive values of Indian foodstuffs. I. A. R. 
Ghosh and H. C. (iulia Indian J. Med. Re^earth 21, 
447 -50(1 922 1 . Ilai rv Itagle 

Poultry feeding experiments 11 11. Hinds. Ariz. 

Agr. Expt. Sla., Ball. 143, 79 120(19.22). -Dried butter- 
milk was the most econouiieal protein stipplenii nt for egg 
production. Meat scraps also gave good results. No 
mortality resulted from leading eoltonseed iiicdl. It is a 
mistuke to feed a r4ition with a wide nutritive ratio if quick 
iiiav. growth iii ytaiiig eh a kens is desited. The coiiteii- 
tioii that the developuienl ot feathers, iimsele, Mood, lame, 
tissue, etc., calls tor a narrow nutritive* ratio, is ei»ii«*ct. 
The efficieiieics for growth ])roijiotioii for nutritive ratios 
are: 1:2.6, 100%; l:4..S, SS<o; 1:6,82%; 1:7.7,72%. 
'file rations witli the iiatiowi*i mitiitive ratios cfmtg. a 
greater proportion ol tsmrent rates are mole palatable as 
evidenced by a greatei feed eonsnmptioii. C. R. F 
Biochemistry and pathology of avitaminosis. I. Hema- 
topoietic function in deficiency disease. Barnett Sure, 
M. C. Kik, Doiotby J. Walker aud Margaret ivlizabetii 
Smith. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta , Ball. 286, 2-;i9(1922). — 
N«> conneetuai was found between avitaminosis and per- 
nicious anemia m rats Ilowevet, 111 vitamin (t dili- 
cieiiev, a dermatitis develops together with secondary 
aiieriiia, and tin* eonchtioii is eharaeteri/ed by a marked 
ri duct ion in the eoticn. ot hemoglobin in the blood. No 
delinite anemia was found in vitainni B dcfieicncv, though 
u reiluction in tlie conen. of tin* situiii proteins dins occur 
along with large wt. losses, lit vitamin B deficiency, 
particularly in the last stagis, there i.s a marked rise in 
both the erythrocytes and hcsnoglobm. 'I'he rise is ac- 
companied b\ a marked loss of water Iroui the blootl pro- 
duced by pronouiieed iiinnilion. 'fhe* avitanii(|isi.s lia.s no 
sp effect oil the total leucocyte count In {lolytieuritis 
there is a slight cdf*ma of the tissues to the i \tent of almut 
6.5*'^.. Mothers whose young are developing uncompli- 
cated vitamin B di'ficiency, becaii.se of sub-optimum amts, 
of vitamin K for normal lactation, show no change in the 
conrn. of the heinogloMn. slight rediietioii in the eonen. of 
erythrocytes, but a notable couen. of scniiii proteins. 
I'orty-two references. C R. Fellers 


Contliiiia] comifiad vaginal calla aa an index of avi< 
taminoala in rata. S. B. D. Aberle. /. NtUriHon 6, 1 . 
10(1033). — Continual ccimificd vaginal cells appeared m 
100% of the rats on diets deficient in vitamin A, where the 
animals lived to show avitaminosis. Comification in. 
variably preceded other symptoms of avitaminosis; tlu 
time elapsing was positively correlated with the amt. of 
vitamin contained in the diet or stored in the animal. 

C. R. Fellers 

Comparison of apricots and their carotene equivalent as 
sources of vitamin A. Agnes Pay Morgan and Evelyn < ). 
Madsen. J. Nutrition 6, 83-93(1933). — ^'fhe caroleut 
content of fresh frozen, sulfured sun-dried, aud unsulfuri d 
sun-dried apricots was detd. by pyridine and by acetoia 
Kt«0 extn. followed by colorimetric^ estn. The pyridiin 
gave better yields of carotene. The loss of carotene in tin 
dried Iruit was 36-41%. The vitamin A activity was 
detd. biologically and was 50-75% of the original. 'Jhc 
vitamin A activity of crude carotene, m. 162-4®, was less 
than that of the cryst. carotene, m. 180®, made from it 
A close correlation exists between carotene content ainl 
vitamin A in apricots. C. R. Fellers 

Vitamin A content of yellow-tissued and white-tissued 
apples. Myra T. Potter. J. Nuiritton 6, 99-1 02(1933) - 
Essf*titial]y no differences were noted in vitamin A content 
of McIntosh, a whitc-mcated variety, and Red Delk’ious 
or Golden Delicious, yellow-mi*ated varieties. The unit 
for vitamin A as defd. for these varieties is approx, at tin 
1.5 g. level. C. R. Kellers 

Fi^ meal versus cottonseed meal as a feed for dairy 
cows. L. W. Ingham. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull 342, 
413-22(1032).— The total digestible protein in the ration 
being the same, there was practically no difference in fLitliiiff 
value lietwecn the ration coiitg. cottonseed meal audWiK 
ration eontg. fish meal whethir cum pared on the basil. 1, 1 
total milk and total butter lat, or on the l)asis ol Inittu 
fat test. . C. R. hcllir'. 

Phosphorus deficiency in the rations of cattle. C H 
Fekles, T. W. Gullirkson and L. S. Palmer. Mimi. Agr 
Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 91, 5 118(1932); cf. (*. A 26. 
3(M)8 • -Si'rious P di*licienctes exist m Minn, and in mam 
other parts of the West . Induced cxptl. apho.sphoiusis 111 
cattle is identical with the naturally occiirring condition 
Low P content in feeds, particularly roughages, proclmi* 
aphosphorosis which varies in severity in proportion to 
the P deficieney. A copious milk flow in laetating cow* 
may si-riouslv deplete the IwKly store of P. All slagi* ol 
aphosphorosis in cattle weie produced expi*riitieiitdll' 
'Phe conen. of inorg. P in the blcM>d plasma m cattle sulTir- 
ing from P deiieiency is an important index of the sevinti 
ol the disease*. Bl(X)d eimipn. may thus be ciiiplovui in 
the rapid field diagnosis ot aphosphorosis. Tin (l.iih 
fluctuations of P conen. 111 the blood plasma of cattk an 
relatively large. Though iiiorg. forms of P showed slight 
siiiH'riority ovc*r (frg. sources iiF curing aphosphoiosis 111 
ixittle, little difference was noted among various soiir(i!><i( 
P. The addn. of P to the rations ot cattle sufficing from 
aphosphorosis brings alxmt an immediate stimulation of 
the appetite and a more efficient utilization of the ((nnI 
consumed; in mature animals, milk prcfductiuii incnasid 
,*30-140%. The presence of MgS04 in the drinking watit 
had little or no significant effect in producing P deficienn 
P deficieni*y reduces the ash content of the bones and 
increasi's the lipide cemtent. An abnormally low Car 
(P0«)2:CaC08 ratio, similar to a rachitic condition, m 
fel-free and inoisturc-free bones was characteristic of P 
deficiency. Analytical mcthcris and complete data arc 
given. Fifty-one references. " C. R. Fellers 

Effect of storage and canning upon the vitamin content 
of carrots. Dorothy D. Laffglcy, Jessie E. Richard^ 
and Erlene J. Andes. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bs/f* 
3-32(1923). — Carrots are an excellent source of vitamffl 
A, a good source of vitamin Bi, and a fair source of 
C. Winter storage of carrots for 4 months in either cod. 
damp or warm, dry cellars has no deteriorating ^ 
vitamias A, B| and C. However, there apprors to w * 
.slight increase in the vitamin C potency during ‘itorap 
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vVlien carrots are cooked in the fall, there is a noticeable 
joqs in vitamins A and Bi but none in vitamin C. When 
.arrots are cooked, after l)emg stored for 4 months in 
t alier cool, damp or warm, dry cellars, the loS& in vitamin 
Ij, lb the same as in the cooked carrot in the fall ; vitamin C 
•.hows some loss; while with vitamin A, its potency ap- 
pears to be slightly greater than in the raw carrot. Whc'ti 
, airots arc canned in the fail by cither the pressure cooker 
(It oven method and are tested at once for their vitainiu 
I on tent, Uiere wems to be no loss in vitainiu A, slight 
( vidence of loss in vitamin Bi, but a decided loss in vitamin 
C When canned carrots arc kept for a period of fi months 
j iiotici-ablc loss occurred in vkamin A, a decided lass in 
Mtanim Bi, and vitamin C reduced to about one-third of 
iis initial potency. Storage is a better method of preserv- 
iiiu the vitamin content of carrots than canning. 

•• C. K. h'ellers 

Nutritional requirements of the chick. Albert c;. 
Hogan and Robert V. Boucher. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Research Bull. 108, 3-24(1933) — Simplilied diets ade- 
quate for rats are grossly inadequate for young chicks. 
A synthetic diet contg. the usual percentage of yeast 
proved inadequate, and was improved only by the addii. 
i») more yeast. The addn. of vitamins A and D had no 
Various sol. supplements were examd. in an 
.iiicnipt to discover the factor hi which yeast is deficient. 
I lie KtgC) ext. of egg yolk, tiki tiki ext., acicl-hydrolyzed 
\tdst and liver ext. contain the factor in varying amts. 
However, 10% of liver ext. was required ui the ration to 
under the latter adequate for chicks. It is lielicvcd that 
uuh of the vitamin carriers contams an esscfitial factor 
which is not pre.scnt in the others in large amts. A 
>tticessful ration was formulated which contains all the 
Mlamms in sol. form. The carriers are acid-hydrolyzed 
vvdst, the hvtiO cxl. of egg yolk, a liver ext,, and tiki tiki. 

I his ration was adec^uate for 1, and proliably for 2, genera- 
tions. , C. R. Kellers 


Factors influencing the vitamin B and vitamin G con- 
tents of hays. Charles 1 1 . Hunt, P. R. Record, W. Wilder 
. 111(1 1<. M Bethke. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Btwonlhly 
hull. 18, 104 (5( 1933). --As the hays mature, the proUiit 
and vitaniiii (r coiitc'nts divreasi' and the quality becomes 
IKMircr. A high protein content and a good green color 
.IK correlated with a high vitamin O content, provided all 
(it her factors are the same during curing, ^in removes 
iimri* vitamin O and color than protein. Colorado alfalfa 
im als did not have a higher protfin oi vitamin ( i content 
tlisni Ohio products. C. R. h'cllcrs 

Should the mineralization and vitaminization of milk 
become general? W. E. Kranss. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Bimonthly Bull 18, 12d 9(1933). — The question is aii- 
swin-d in the negative, though the desirability of adding 
Ml.unin D tn milk to help lower the present high incidence 


f)l rickets in children is granted. C. R. Fellers 

Sorghum silage as a source of vitamili A for dairy^ows. 
O C Coiieiand and G. S. Fraps, Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Bull 473, 12 pp.( 1932). —Butter fat from a cow fed only 
(Mltoiiwd meal and hulls for a long peruid contained only 
1.‘ '» units of vitaqiin A per g. Cows restricted to cotton- 
''ud meal and hulls became ill and sulTered from night 
hliiiducss. The disease was cured by adding either fresh 
KHcii grass or cod -liver oil to the ration, showing the 
iiitiimals were sufleritig from vitamin A deficiency. Wien 
silage was fed in large quantity there was scarcely 
luiliricut vitamin A to maintain health or to produce but- 
u f,ii (if noimal vitamin A potency. Cows receiving 
»astiire in addn. to cottonseed meal, hulls and sorghum 
jiUgo gave milk 9 times as rich in vitamin A as cows not 
ing pasture. An est. that the cow received U)6,0(K) 
JJi’ts a day of vitamin A out produced only 1900 units 
} day indicates that the dairy cow has a high requirement 
'or vitaniiu A, either on account of destruction during 
pmee^ of digestion or high maintenance require- 
during lactation, or both. C. R. Fellers 

Studies on the nutritive value of oyatera. £. J. Coul- 
L ' , V' IJept. Commerce, Bur. Fisheries, Investiga^ 
i?rp/.'17,t,30pp.(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 123.— Hemato- 


'I iwiesis progressed at the same rate when the rats were fed 
either dried oysters, an acid soln. of oyster ash, or a solii. 
contg. only Ke, Cu and Mn. The inorg. dements present 
ill the oyster are responsible for its aiitiaiieiuic potency. 
Tlie cfTectiveiiess of the oyster in nuiiilionol anemia can 
be aecuunted fur on the liasis of its Fe, Cu and Mii con- 
tents and these metals are in a form easily uvuiiable lor 
blood -building purposes. The oyster is ecpialed or cx- 

2 cdled only by liver in the amts, of Fe and Cu that it 

furnishes to the diet in an av. serving. These metals in 
the oyster are readily used by animals for heiiiogluhiii 
productinu. l‘hc autianeinic potency of oysters is coi re- 
lated with their Ke cunlent. Green oysters are not better 
souri'cs of I<V. 'riie Fe and Cu contents of oysters are 
correlated with the Fe and Cu I'ontcnts ot the food they 
consume. C. R. Fellers 

Distinctive characters of the specific minimum nitrogen 

3 excretion and exogenous protein metabolism. Emile F. 
Terroine and Geniiaitii Boy. Compt. rend. 197, 702-4 
(1933). — Comparative ckita on the partition of N in the 
various eonipds. in the urim* are given lor the pig, rabbit 
and rat on protein and noii-protein diids. L. E. G. 

Inactivity of **nuoc-mam*' in experimental beriberi. 
H. Violle and K. R. Ruse, Compt. rend. swr. bwl. 114, 
255-7(1933). — Nnoc-inam, a liydroly/(‘d protein product 
^ used os a food in tlie Orient, liad no effect on e\ptl. poly- 
neuritis in pigeons. 1.. E. Gilson 

Determination of the vitamin C value of ascorbic acid. 
Kathleen Mary Key and Barbara (swyiuielli Emily 
Morgan. Biockrm. J. 27, 1030-5(1933). — On the as- 
sumption that lenioii juice eontuiiis a eotist amt. of 
vitamin C (and there is no coiidusive eviiknei' that it has) 
the ascorbic acid appears to liave about *; i tlie antiscorbu- 
tic potency of most of the saiupUs examd. bv other work- 
S ers Btiijaiiiin Harrow 

The potentials of ascorbic acid. Daxid \*. C>reeii. 
Biochem. J. 27, 1044 -S( 1933) —The potentials of ascorbic 
acid, like those of glutathione, do nut dc]>end upon the 
coneii. of oxidant. Addn. of oxidant to u soln. of redue- 
tant is without effect on the final potential. However, 
the potentials of glutathione, unlike those of ascorbic acid, 
depend upon the abs. eoticn. of redui'taiit. The colon- 
^ metric measure of gliitathione potentials is more pos. than 
the ix>tentiometric measure. The revel se is true for 
ascorbic acid. Between pu 3 and 8, thi' empirical equa- 
tion, Eh * +0.375 — O.OtiO pu, holds for ascorbic acid. 
G. has conhrmed the presence of ascorbic u('id in lemon 
juice by potent ioinetric nieasureinents. B. Harrow 
Influence of fat-soluble vitamin upon the amounts of 
cholesterol bodies in the bile in rabbits. Senji Ku&aka. 
Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, 31-5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
7 1384. — From very limited data Kusaka claims the liver 
excretes the excess cholesterol from the blood of rabbits. 

C. M. MeCuy 

Protein and vitamin B. I. Vitamin B and the ali- 
mentary equilibrium in the utilization of proteins in the 
organism. Raoul Lecoq. Bull. sci. pharmacol. 40, 470- 
S( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2714. —Diets high in cartiohydrates 
accelerate the appearance of S 3 rmptoms of B d(*firicnc*y, 
whereas lipoids delay it. Polyneuritis appears still later, 
^ when proteins arc given, which are as rapidly assiniilatc'd 
as sugar ( peptones) . 3'he addn. of yeast and peptone and 
absence of sugars cure the avitaminosis; however, this is 
pt^rmanent only if a strict alimentary equil. is obtained. 
Avitaminosis developed with a large supply of peptone is 
relieved when the latter is substituted by non-peptoiiized 
protein. II. The development of avitajninosis B in the 
pigeon in relation to the digestibility and nature of the 
9 proteins iigthe diet. Ibid. 527*-31 . — ^Fibrin, muscle protein 
and egg albumin have been investigated, both in natural 
and peptonized form. A definite influence on the dcvclc^- 
ment of avitaminosis B has been observed. The quantity 
of B required for the utilization of the proteins is in rela- 
tion to the rapidity of intestinal absorption and the struc> 
ture of the protein. The natural proteins have a vitamin - 
B -saving action, but not the peptones. A. E. Meyer 
Carotene and vitamin A. Luis N. I’izzomo. Rev. 
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/dfifi. (Buenos Aires) 75, 281-03(1933).— A review- 

A. E. Meyer 

Fundamental food requirements for the growth A die 
mt. Vn. An experimental study of inheritance os a 
factor influencing food utilization in the rat. H. P. 
Morris, L. S. PuIuict and Cornelia Kennedy. Minn. 
Agr. Kxpt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 92, 5« pp.(19a3); cf. C. A. 
25, 2408. — ^'i'wu lines of inbred rats, descendants of a 
single pair of animals, were selected for different levete of 
efficiency of food utilization; diet and environment were 
kept const, through 9 generations. At that point the 
lower efficiency line was more variable and about 40% 
less efficient tlian the high efficiency line. Complex heri- 
table factors juflucucL' cffic'iciicy of food utilization. The 
female rat consuiues more dry matter per unit of gain per 
unit of body wt. than dues the* male. The efficiency 
quotient (ct. ralmcr and Kennedy, C. A. 25, 2408) of 
the female was 1.7 tiuies tliat of the male. The female 
carcass was higher in diy matter, fat and ash, and lower in 
N and fat -free dry matter than the male. No significant 
relationship was found between length of intestine and 
amt. of dry matter coiistimi^d. Tlie correlation coeff. 
lietween gain and dry matter con.sunied was +0.08 * 
0.03, and +0.64 0.0.3 for males and lemalcvS, resp. 

The efficiency quotients of the males were higher and less 
variable than the females in 2 three-week periods. Con- 
clusion: The male rat is more desirable than the female 
for use in growth studies, and selection and iu breeding 
may be uselul in s(‘curltig a more uniform lab. animal. 

II. P. Morris 

Comparative study of the paired and ad libitum feeding 
methods for determining amino acid deficiencies of feeds. 
C. L. Shicwsbury and J. W. Brat/ler. J. Assoc. Official 
dgf. Chem. 16, 582-4(19.33). — Data calcd. statistically 
according to the method of Student {Biotnelrika 6, 1 ■; 
(1908)), from nutrition expts. with rats in which the 
paired and ad libitum feeding methods were employed, 
indicate that the paiied fccdliig method, iu which feed 
consumption was equalized, gives the more trustworthy 
results. A. Fapiiieau-Couture 

Experimental scur^. XVI. Purine metabolism of 
guinea pigs fed on a vitamin C free diet. Kozo Tomita. 
Sei-4-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 7, 1-12(1932) (English Ab- 
stract 1). — 'I'he animals were fed Sherman's vitaniin-C- 
free diet plus law white radish for 6 days, the urine from 
each 2 days being analyzed f<ir total N, NHa N, urea N, 
uric acid, allantoin and purine bases. From the 7th day 
on, raw radish was replaced by boiled, and a similar uri- 
nary analysis made. 'I'lie results .show that total N, 
purine ba.ses, including uric acid and allantoin, gradually 
decrea.se iu the. course of scurvy, but increase at the termi- 
nal state, excc*pt uric acid. Urea runs parallel with total 
N, but NH* increases with the pnigress of the dis(*ase. 
3'he uricolytie index and the purine base ecK*ff. are gradu- 
ally decreased, but return to iionnal at the end. Since 
changes of purine metabolism in sf'urvy are similar to 
those in the case of inanition, these results may not neces- 
sarily indicate specific metabolism in scurvy. S. T. 

The vitamin contents of potato re.sidues (Scheuiiert, 
vSchicblich) 16. 

Rose, Mary Swartz: The Foundations of Nutrition 
Revised ed. New York: Macmillan Co. 6.30 pp. 

f-physiouk;y 

BOMEK W. SMl'fB 

Heat of combustion of ethyl alcohol in homeothennal 
animals. El lone Lc Breton and Georges Schaeffer. 
Compt. rend. 197, 1066-8(193.3).— Contrary ta the find- 
iugi of Terroine and Bonnet (C. A. 24, 3537) oxidation 
of EtOH produces no extra heat under basal metabolic 
conditions. M. L. C. Bcmheim 

Moline in the human uterus when non-pregnont, during 
pregnancy, during labor and in puerperal fever. (The 
relation between choline content of the uterus and uterine 
contaction.) L. Cattaneo. AtU*accad. Lincei 17, 968r-73 
(193.3): cf. C. A. 27. 5800. — Four subiccts each studied 


out of pregnancy, during pregnancy, labor, and In puer. 
pcrol fever failed to show presence of choline. 

^ A. W. Contieri 

The demdnstratton of on acetylcholine-like oubatance 
In the skin. Kl. Gollwitzer-Mcier and A. Bingel. Anh 
Both. Bharmakol. 173, 173-9(1933). H. E. 
Thermal regulation and internal aecretion. B. Geigvi 
KUn. Wochschr. 12, 1313-17(1933).— A review. H. E. ' 
The so-called gluoolysis of blood and its clinical sig. 
nlflcance. Wilfried Loewensteiu and Georg BotstiIxT 
KUn. Wochschr. 12, 1402*-4(1933). Horry Eagle 
The excretion of the gonadotropic hormone of the 
anterior pituitary lobe in functional ovarian disorders 
C. B^aufmann and Otto Muhlbock. KHn. Wochschr 
12, 1480-3(1933). Harry Eagle ’ 

The structure of the erythrocytes. A prelimiiiary re- 
port. Karl Glaser. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1494--5(1933) 

Harry Eagle 

The role of the liver in cholesterol and fffiosphatide 
metabolism. H. Heinlcin. Klin. Wochschr, 12, 1513-17 
(19.33).— A review and preliminary report. H IS. 

The treatment of amenorrhea with large doses of 
ovarian hormones. C. Kaufmann. Klin. Wochschr. 12 
1657-62(1933). Harry Kagle * 

The iodine-combining power of the blood in normal and 
pathological conditions. K. Hinsberg and G. Hollaiirl 
KUn. Wochschr. IZg 1601-2(19;i.3). — A preliminary u, 
port. Harry Eagle 

The metabolic effects of the anterior pituita^ thyro- 
tropic substance. 11. EiteJ, (*. Lohr and A. Izx'ser 
Khn. Wochschr. 12, 1770 -7(1933). -A preliminary mpmt 

Harry ISagk 

The colloid -osmotic pressure of the blood in noraial 
and pathological conditions. VIU. The colloid-osmotic 
pressure of the blood in hunger. Juzo Hatafuku and 
Fusakichi Nakazawa. 7'dhoku J. Rxptl. Med. 21, 226>37 
(19.3.3); cf. C. A. 27, 139 1 .— WiUidrawal of food and 
w’ater from dogs causes an incn*ased blood protein, tvit 
the colloid-osmotic pressure per unit protein at first de- 
creases, and then increases markedly. In hypertlivruid 
dogs the blood protein decreases, and the colloid-osmotu 
pressure per unit protein decreases. Hunger in sueh 
animals causes an immediate and pronounced increa!>tr 
in l)oth factors. Harry Itugle 

Variations in the sugar content of the skill and blood 
under various conditions. Siisumu Tsukada. lo/ioiu 
J. Expa. Med. 21, 347-410(19.33). Harry EagU* 

Chemical composition of sweat collected in the hot 
room of the Roman baths at Plombidres-les-Bains 
M. Chatron. Bull. soc. chini. hiol. 15, 1107-12(19.3.3) 
Analyses of frc.sh sauipli*s of sweat collected from several 
normal persons after .'>-15 inin. iu the hot room are giviii 
Considerable individual differences in compii. arc notin- 
able. Twenty n'fcrcnctvs. 1^. E. Gilsjin 

Changes in bloo& sugar and labtic acid during perfusion 
of the spleen. Noel Fiessinger, Henri Benard, R. Cattan 
and M. Ilerbain. Compt. rend. soc. htol. 114, 479 M 
(1933). — ^When dog .spleen was perfused with dclihrinatul 
dog blood the blood glucose was greatly decreased aiul thi 
blood lactic acid was increased, but not in proportion in 
the decrease in glucose. Attempts to show the presciin nf 
a hypogluccmic hormone in the perfused blood faiUJ 
Perfusion with oxalated blood gave unc*ertain results. 

L. E. Gilson 

Fonnation of bilirubin during perfusion A the spleen 
Noel Fiessinger, Henri B6nard, A. Gajdos and L. Dcrmer 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 1 14 ,^ 481 - 3 (1933).— When doi 
spleens were perfused with defibrinated dog blood a littl' 
bilirubin was formed. When citrated or oxalate<l bl(xx 
was UvSed no formation of biliAibin could be detected. 

L. E. Gilson 

The proteins and peptides in the plasma after perfusios 
of a dog opleen. Nodi Fiessinger, S. Gothi6 and 
T^^on. Compt. rend, soc.biol. 114, 617 -19( 1933) 
a dog spleen was perfused with citrated or defibnns^ 
dog blood the polypeptide content of the plosma was in- 
cTHUKd at the expense of the proteins. L, £• Gilson 
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Action of fdlieiilln on Ibo liypMlifili. Z. Bialet-Lap- i 
1 Ida. Campt. rend, soe, bM, 114 , ‘3^7^(1083) .—In female 
rats folliculin inhibits the increase in ^e sexual exciting 
.(.lion of the hypophysis which usually follows castra- 
timi. Action of follieolin on the thyroid. Ibid, 73.V5 
Histological. Action of folliculin on ovarian grafts. Ihtd, 

7, So -7. I*. E- Gilson 

Action of extract of the anterior hypophysis on the 
adrenals. B. A. Houssay, A. Biasotti, P. Mazzocco and 
U Sanimartino. Cempt. rtnd, soc. hioL 114 , 737-9(lM.s:S) ' 

L. K. Gilson 

The nonmtein sulfur of the blood and its relation to 
the adrenals. R. H. de Meiu. CompL rend. soc. biot. 
114, H07-9( 1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 499. — In dogs the non- 
pi olein S of the blcaid increases after adrenalectomy but 
thi increase is parallel to that of the non-protein N; 
hi nee it is probably the result of renal insufficiency and 
1)ltM)d conen. L. E. Gilson 

Elementary composition and caloric value of the fatty 
acids of the phoapholipins of human skeletal muscle. 
jUvid I*. Cuthbertson. Biochem. J. 27, 1099-1102 
{ 1933). — ^The av. values given in percentage were C 70.03, 
li 11.98, O 11.99. The R. Q. was 0.709; the calorific 
\alue was 9.521 per g. at const, pressure; and the caloric 
Lfjiiiv. of 1 1. of O at const, pressure was 4,75 cal Thi 
i\. I value was 111. Benjamin Harrow 

The degree of unsaturation of the Hts of human adipose ' 
tissue in relation to depth from skin surface. David P 
C ulhlK-rtson and Sidney L. Tompsett. Biochem. J. 27, 
llOd 0(1933). — ^The av. 1 values of the fats of the pan- 
iiuulns adiposus abdoniinalis, omental, pmncphric, epi- 
tardial and liver tissues ot normal men are 70, 03.5, 03, 

, 5 and 127, resp. In obese women the av. I values for 
rlu fats of the outer and inner layers of the paiitiiculus 
adiposus abdoniinalis, the omentum, the perinephric and ' 
hvti fats arc 70, 70, 09, 03 and 89, resp. B. H. 

Inorganic constituents of cerebrospinal fluid IV. 
The potassium in serum, serum-ultrafiltrate and cerebro- 
spinal fluid. Elsie Watchorn and Robert A. M^'Cancc. 
liwchem. J. 27, 1107 12(1933); cf. C. A 26, 3558. - 
Itic whole ot the K of scnuii i.s found to bi. ultiafiltrabh 
and the level of K found in hydrocele, pleural and ascitic 
IIiikIs may be explained in this way. ITic K in ccrebro- 
piiul fluid is lower than that in scrum. B. II. 

A comparison of the clearances of creatinine and of 
various sugars. 11. L. White and Betty Monaghan. 
Am. J. Physiol. 106, 10-27(10^3).— In unancstheti/ed 
without phlorhizin tlie diaraucc of xylose is less 
than that of sucrose, which is less than that of creatinine. 

I lie rtli cl of phlorhizin on the rates of excretion is best 
iiitLi])Tt.tcd as an action on glomerular circulation and on 
tiibuLir rcabsorption of xylom* rather than as an effect 
nil tulmUr secretion of creatinine. The ckarancc, eithir 
nl glucose under phlorly/in, or of crcg.tinmc represents a 
Ik till measure of glomerular filtration than docs*eithci 
siu lost or xylose, which give figun-s 15 to 45% too low. 

J. K. Lyniati 

Surface area in a monkey, Macacus rhesus M. O. 
1“ and V. h. I'iix. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 91-4(1933).- 
Miasiircd skin areas of fl monkeys conform to the formula' 

- 1 1 7 ill which 5 =* .surface in sq. cm. and B' « ^ 
K- J. F. Lyman 

Absorption of water by fatigued or otherwise impaired 
skeletal muscle cells in relation to heat rigor. G. I). 
^i‘ahi Am. J. Physiol. 106, 1 15-24(1933).— Fatigued 
Aikidl tnusilc cells have an increased osmotic pressure; 
tlit\ take up water from their tissue fluids and go into 
h‘at iigor at a lower temp, than ilo nonnal non -fatigued 

J, K. ] ymaii i 

The excretion of cesium by the albino mouse. C. F. 

/ m and A. W. Wright. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 314 17 
\ I »ud) . — In the 24-hr. period following the subcutaneous 
“jitolum of 0.026 mg. CsQ, albino mice excrete 17.5 2(»% 
tile Cs, and in the second 24-hr. period a fiurther 3% 

« \c‘u*tcd The urine contains 84-86% of the excreted 
^ind the feces 16-10%. J. F. Lyman 

kactic ^acid fonnatioii in medullated nerve. P. O. 


Schmitt and C. F. Cori. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 339*49 
(1933). — Frog nerve, fleshly removed or kept in air, 
contains about 33 mg. of lactic acid per 100 g. tissue. 
In H or in a mixt. of CO and O, 94:6, the nerve forms 
lactic acid at a rate of about 20 mg. per 100 g. per hr. 
Lactic acid which has accumulated in H or CO may be 
partially icnioved upon readmission of O. Stimulation 
oi the nerve in CO:0 niixt. results in the formation 
of no excess lactic acid as comfiarcd with the tmstimulated 
control. J. F. Lyman 

Blood lactic acid in man during rest. L. C. Cook and 
R. H. Hurst. J. Physiol. 79. 44:1*64(1933).— Wide 
variations in blood lactic acid at rest were observed 
These variations are due to stimulation or depression of 
glucolyttc activity and assist the organism to maintain a 
const, blood reaction J, F. Ljnnan 

Adrenaline in the suprarenal medulla. H. Schild. J. 
Physiol 79, 455 09(1933).— The existence of adrenaline 
in the adrenal gland as a complex, novadrenine, of en- 
hanced activity, is not confinned. J. F. Lyman 

The respiratory quotient of the eviscerate cat. J. M. 
Piterson. /. Physiol. 79. 508-18(1933).— In the de- 
cerebrate -eviscc>rate cat, the loss of COt from the blood 
and the aecumulation of lactate therein arc stoichiometric. 
High respiratory quotients, obtained with such animals, 
arc elevated uliove the true value by the COt displaced 
from the tissues. J. F. Lyman 

Physicochemical theory of growth. Ludwig v. Bcrta- 
lanffy. Biol. Zenit. 53, 039-45(1933) . A. E. Meyer 
Problem of the terminology of vitamins. Joachim 
Kuhnau. Z. Vttaminforsthung 1, 184(1932); Bull. sot. 
\ii. hyp. aliment. 21, 21*4. -A review. A. P.-C. 
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Effect of irradiating nongoitrogenic cabbage. J. J. 
Westra and Viola Hunter. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. M^. 
30, 1157 8(1933). — ^Finely hashed nongoitrogenic cabbage 
was cxjKised in thin layers 50 cm. from a Cooper-Hewitt 
ITg vapor lamp for 30-120 min.; rabbits fed exclusively 
cm this cabbage for 12 weeks did not develop goiter. 

C. V. Bailey 

Lipolytic activitv of rat lepromas during treatment irith 
various antileproncs. Gimrgc Emerson, H. H. Anderson 
and C. D. Leake. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 18-20 
(1933). — The low lipase content of rat lepromas and of 
other tissues of infected rats (cf. C. A. 27, 4293) is prob- 
ably due to the invasion of normal tissue by great nos. of 
Mytobacterium leprae muris, organisms which seem to be 
devoid of lipase. The lipolytic activity of lepromas was 
luichaiiged after treatment for 6 months with each of the 
following antileprotic drugs: ethyl chaulmoograte, **ale- 
|)ol,’* ethyl diheptylacetatc, Na dihydrochaulmoog^l-p- 
phcnetidincsiilfonate and Na chaulmoogryl-p-phenctidine- 
sulfonate. C. V. Bailey 

The chemical nature of the toxin in intoxications due to 
protein decomposition. H. Licb and H. Schadendorff. 
Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL 172, 343-68(1933). 

Heury Eagle 

Carbohydrate metabolism in Addison's disease. O. 
Porges and D. Adlersbcrg. Arch. expU. Path. Pharma* 
kol. 172, 433-43(1933). — ^The blood-sugar level in most 
cases of Addison's disca.se is at the lower limits of normal. 
The hypoglucemic phase of the alimentary hyperglucemia 
was accentuated in 1 case. A carbohydrate-poor diet 
causes hypogluccmia in these patients. Corticed adrenal 
hurmoue causes the carbohydrate metabolism to return 
toward nirmal. Harry Eagle 

Conductivity measurements upon nonnal and patho- 
logical serums. Felix Stciger-Waldt and Bruno Reiser. 
Arch. expa. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 15-26(1933).— The 
sp. cond. of normal serum is 0.0146-^.0155, largdy detd. 
by the NaG conen. The scrum of carcinomatous patients 
shows a decreased cond. in 76% of the cases. The effect 
of various factors upon the sp. cond. of serum is discussed. 

Harry Bagle 
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Thi ddorint SMteboUm In Batedow • disease. Troiiz 
Heitnami. Arch Verdauungskrankh $4, \7i» — 

In severe Basedow’s disease there occurs atiiylid, which 
dcMss not disappear upon the admins tr it loii of hibtaniiiic 
The Cl coiicn of the gastric conliuts is low, and vanes 
irregularly after the adininistiation of a test dunk or of 
histamine ihe bltMKl Cl never rises iftir the hst drink 
or histamine, hut ejccasionally falls to very low values 

Harry 1 iglc 

The diagnostic value of serum piotem changes m kola 
azar M R (suruswauii Mudaliyir, b k bundiraiii 
and A S Raniacliandr in Indian J Mid Kesiarth 
21 1 lhl-78(19id) -hi kaU-a4ar tin strutu yUtmiin 

increases, the alhumin decrcasis and the proportion of 
euglohulin to total globulin iiicri ises 1 lie di tii ol Mruiii 
prottin and the album iii /globulin ratio is of xahit but is 
iKit absolutely diagnostic, as similar ehanKCs un obscrsetl 
in either diseases Hirryl lUc 

Studies on the antigenic structure of vibrio cholerae 
in Further analyses of specifir carbohydrates Uuhird 
W I inlon and 1) L Shrivastaxa Indian J \Ud 
Research 21, i/9 84(M>h U ( A 27. ^400-^01 
the e arliohydrates prepd from the iO striiiis oi vibrio s> 
far examd , yielded gilactos( upon liydrohsis and 'i 
yielded irabiuose It is sigiiihcant that with only J 
exceptions, the vibrios derived from cases of chihra 
yielclid galactose, and the striins edit lined fr<jtn wiier 
yielded irabmosc IV A preliminary ezammation of 
carbohydrates m the nee water stools of cholera paticntb 
Kiehard W Linton, 1) I Shnva liva ind li N Miti i 
Ibtd in'! S Polysdecharuh s wen iseilated whuh npm 
hydrolysis yie leh d n due iiig iit, irs h ntative ly uli iititu d 
as gdactost iiid atalunose H irr> I ich 

Disturbances m the Upoid metabolism m hereditary 
diseases of the central nervous system W Spitlin yii 
hhn Viochschr 12,127^ (j(lMih Ai view II I 
The adsorption, elution and adsorptive separation of 
haptens Hermann Kudy Aim Wodiuhr 12 1 ’ ) 
Sl)(l9n) — A review Iliiiy I i| k 

The serodiagnosts of tuberculosis Aeh If Ike k uid 
rxto beliedtkr Altn W nhukr 12. 12h(J J l<H>> 
be verity 'r of eases of pnliiiejiitry tuberculosis iiid V 
of cxtiapulineaidiy tuhercule) is (.ivt pos eoiiipktmiil 
tixation tests with the ite bsky Kliiige iisU in Kuhn 
antigeus, i of iieni tiiheniilous coni mis ilsj re utiiiK 
pus I hc pptn test eif 1 eliiii inn I a lu Iieseiike i 
more be list ti VC but gives 11^1 dsc pos re ictinns 

H iiiv 1 i|,k 

lodme metabolism m thyroid disease 1 Selieild 
KUn Wochschr 12. 12S'> b(19iT) —A prehtnmiry re- 
port In liasielow b disi isc the excretion of 1 m dlv 
ivcceds the intake, wink normally they m in tpptox 
balance In simple boiter. the iionnal cxerelioii of J in 
the urine lud skin is reduced, while the feed exeretion 
lb soiiicwhal increased Uhclliei the 1 is actiidlv re 
tamed in the Ixiely in such cases or is excreted in tlie ix 
pircd an is as yet unknown Ilirry I i|^h 

A new substrate for a blood test for syphilis 1 1 ms J 
luehs. M V 1 ilkenhiuseii and H Kowaizyk him 
Woehnehr 12. l2HS(10ii) A preliminary re iKirt 

Harry 1 it^Ii 

The blood-sugar level in experimental hypertension 
Krwm Neter Aim l^och^chr 12. 1 il7 lS(10ii — ki 
moval of the nerves from the lortie mid cimiid sinus 
in dogs and rabbits causes a lislinx hxpirteiision Ihe 
blex>d sugar in these animals is not nu teased, and they 
show ne^rmal endogenous ndrenahnt hypi rgluccinia upon 
the iniection of inotplime Iht h> pci tension is. then 
fore, not due to an increased secretion of adre nuUiie 

Hairy I agle 

The pathogenesis of hypertension H Mirx and K 
Hefke Khn Wochschr 12, i ilK — Ale exts 

of the blood of patients with acute nephiilis and seeon 
danly contracted kidneys ha\c a pressor e fleet when m 
jfcted intravenously into dogs Ihere is no parallelism 
between the efficacy of the e^t aycl the degree of hypci 
te w k m Similar i xts from patients with essential hvfier- 
were mcffective Harry Eagle 


The production of specific tumor aadbodias after the 
miection of serum contammg tumor antigen Hans J 
Fuchs and IIugonKtmir/>k Khn Wochschr 12,1334 5 
(1033) -4 prehminarv report Harry Eagle 

Hepatic msufhciency and ammo acid metaboUsm K 
Hoe sell Jijd Ch Siivert Khn Wochschr 12, 1367 8 
(10 \) In hipitie iiisiifficienev. the intravenous m 
jeehon of 1 fc ylxeiiK is not followed by an increase in 
the iiriiit un i eontint. the rise m the blood amino N 
IKrsist^ f< r 111 »re thin 2 hrs instead of 20 mm , and the 
bound iiiiitm N in the blood initially high, falls over i 
miiod of hrs in Uad of itieitasiiig as in normal subjects 

Harry Eagle 

The alkali reserve of the blood and local acidosis m 
bone tuberculosis B Koldayevrand M Akhukr 
Alin Wmhschr 12, n75(l<)ii) In eases of bom tu 
biieulosi without sieoiidxry intection, the alkali re 
sirvL f>l the bl x d is bifch and the Pti of the exudate does 
not diflt r fi »m Ih it e»f ii »rin il tissue fluid In cases with 
mixed inkctioii, the loi d ixuclite is distuietly acid 
us low es ) S) ind the alkali reserve ol the blood is (one 
s|M>ndin{,lv low Harry Pagk 

The significance of the posterior pituitary lobe for the 
appearance of eclampsia II Ohligmae her Ahn 
lioikifhr 12 1401 3(l*>it) Harry I agk 

Complement fixing antibodies m h um a n organs Ah \ 
iiidri Stii bl and Albred \\ isitzky Khn Wochschr 12 
14^i 1(10 { ) — In cnildren dyinj, of diphtheria at various 
inteivii iftir the tlunpeiilie adnimistraticm of horse 
antitoxin iiiiipknniit hxinj, antibeidies against horse 
serum weie most oft n demonstrated, ind in the high 
ist nmt in the spleen uitl thxmus The liver eontaimd 
less iiUib )dx iHcl the skin hast of the 4 H L 

The pathogenesis of the experimental acute and erosive 
gastritis caused by the parenteral administration of vanous 
pharmaceutic il agents (morphme pilocarpme, caffeme; 
IHii Il'inke Aim Wofhschr 12. 132t 0(1333) — Hit 
ulicutinecms injection cf lirM cjninlitics of meirphiiie. 
e iflenit ind piloc irj iiii inte* c its c utses the appe irinee 
ol 1 1 < ixc k ions in the (oiu le h dtiodentim and c soplni^ii 
which seem pe ptic in on^ in lud ire iscnbed to the sudden 
111 lilt ion of VI rx Kid t istrie luice Harry I agk 
Post splenectomy polycythemia m hemolytic jaundice 
M Netemsek Aim U ilischr 12 1520 31(10i0 A 
e isi le port Harry I agle 

1 he significance of the examination of the gastnc con 
tents for the diagnosis of duodenal ulcer Reply to Hemz 
Kalk O ( lorn Aim Wtihsthr 12. 1511(19)1) 
ef ( 1 27,3100 HarryTaglt 

The effect of a high protem diet in nephrous 
C/jiiic/er iiid S| Weber him Wochschr 12, 0 

(1 )>i) A iikIi piolein diit (ISO g 'iiiinial pitiHui 
diilx) to pitKiit with nephro is o\ir a peiiod of 1 

to If) diys do not dhet the low sc rum albutnin. ))Ul 
dw inert isL the fljilx iiinnrye xcretion of protein by 
10 to 100% Diure i i mere ised, and body wt there 
fon fills Hirryl ij;lc 

The effect of cephalm and heparm upon the formation 
of antibodies K IMi/ir Alin Motltschr 12. 1034 S 

• Harry Eagk 

The appearance of an estrogenous substance in the blood 
and tissues under pathological conditions VI Com 
parison of the estrogenous substances demonstrable m 
the blood and organs T Silberstein. P I ngil and K 
Mohiur Aim Wrehsehr 12, lbM> l(JOJi), cS C A 
26 27S3 2*^ ISS The estrogenous substance sol m 

1 tOH iiul 1 C f tone xxhich ipptars m the blood of molt 
dogs after Ka iiiadi itioii is more coned in the blood than 
it is 111 thi liver, lungs, kidney, adrenals or heart VII 
The destruction of mcnformoiie in the blood and organs 
Jhid H>31 3 rtlfMK] Ol in emtilsiun of liver tissue from 
nuk dogs luitkis Klalively Urge quantities of menfor- 

Harry Eagle 

The lactic acid metabolism m disturbed thyroid func- 
tion I Variations of the blood lactic acid level after 
injections of lactate KatsutaU Kato Tdhoku J 
Lxptl Mid 21 2 s >ii(13H) -The oxidation and re- 
syntliesib uf ka lactate mjected intravenqusly are 
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disturbed m hirperthyroid and thyroidectomized rabbits, 
and in cases of Basedow’s disease. II. Lactic add and gas 
metaboliam during muscular work. Ihid, 257-79.— The 
increase in the blood lactic acid level and O consumption 
caused by muscular contraction is more pronounc^ in 
hyperthyroid rabbits than in normal animals. Ke- 
synthesis of lactic acid Is delayed, and the O debt incurred 
by exerdse correspondingly greater. The R. Q. is de- 
creased in these animals by exercise. In thyroidectomi/ed 
animals the effect of exercise upon the blood lactic acid 
level, O consumption and COt output is not significantly 
ahtiomial. ni. The lactic add metabolism in the liver 
after the injection of lactate. Ihi^, 280-97.- The lactic 
acid content of arterial, portal and venous (hepatic vein) 
blood n^mally deceases in the order named, indicating 
that it is resynthesized to glycogen during its passage 
through the liver. The inlravcnpus injection of Na 
lactate causes all 3 values to increase without affect ing 
their relative magnitude. In hyperthyroid rabbits the 
order is reversed (venous > portal > arterial) and the 
injection of lactate again does not affect their relative 
magnitude, evidence that glycogen is lieing mobilized 
more rapidly than it is resynthesized, 'riiyroideetcmiizcd 
animals behave like normal rabbits except for a [>ar- 
licularly large increase in the lactic acid couteiit of the 
hepatic vein after the injection of the lactate, because 
of its slow resynthesis in the liver w Harry beagle 

Oigan-specificlty. T6tsuro Ishixawa and Iliroyuki 
Yainainoto. TChoku J, ExpU. Med. 21, 524-31(1933). — 
As detd. by pptn. tests, with rabbit antiserum vs. cock 
red cell nuclei as antibody, the lens, vitreous humor and 
cornea of fish, the lens and vitreous humor of fowl and the 
naked nuclei <if fowl red cells contain a cotninon antigenic 
factor. The nuclei of the hepatic cells, freed of protoplasm 
by peptic digest hm, are organ -specific; that is, upon 
in lection into rabbits un antibody is fonned which reacts 
specifically with similar Tiuclc;i of dog, rabbit or fowl 
liver cells, but not with the intact cells of any of these 
species. Harry Kaglc 

The organic-specificity of a hemoglobin-precipitating 
antiserum. Kahoru Yorimitsu. Tvhoku J. Exptl. Med. 
22, 1-(»(1933).- Exts. of rabbit or guinea-pig leuco- 
cytes, or exts. of rabbit testicle carefully freed of hemo- 
glotmi and injected ixitniveiujusly into rabbits, guinea 
pigs or ducks, cause the appearance of pptg. antibodies 
reacting with aq. exts. of the homologous red cell. 

Harry Eagle 

The peculiarity of thjrroid extracts in cases of Base- 
dow’s disease with respect to the increase in oxygen con- 
sumption. 1. The increased oxygen consumption in 
rabbits following the injection of thyroid extracts from 
cases of Basedow’s disease, | commercial] thyroid prepa- 
rations and extracts of normal glands. Keiiji Saito. 
Tohoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 85-1(14(19.33).— The sub- 
cutaneous injection of (k2 (1.3 mg. thyroxine into rabfiits 
causes a 20% hicrease in the rate of () consumption in 
S 24 hrs. The injection of “'■rhyreoglandol” and of aq. 
or KtOH beef thyroid exts. had similar but less pro- 
nounced effects. Exts. of the goiter of patients with 
Basedow’s diseaiae were less active than iionnal exts. but 
much more toxic, causing loss of appetite, diarrhea, loss 
in weight, restlessness, etc. 'J'here seemed to be some 
parallelism between the increased basal metuliolism in the 
patient and the increased O coiisuniplion caused by exts. 
of the gland in rabints. U. Variations in the oxygen 
consumption of rabbits after the injection of splenic 
extracts, spleen preparations and solutions of potassium 
iodide. Ibid. 105* 15(1933).- All cause a decreased rate 
'4 O consumption. Large doses of KI (70-100 nig./kg.) 
cause a slight increase, while even larger doses are toxic. 

Harry Eagle 

Serum proteins in pulmonary tuberculosis. Iwao Sato. 
Tohoku J. ExpU. Med. 22, 110-26(1933). — ^The globulin- 
albumin ratio increases in pulmonary tuberculosis in 
proportion to the extent and severity of the infiammatory 
process. I'toe is no quant, correlation bctwelm this ratio 
and either the sedimentation rate of the red blood cells or 
the complement-fixation reaction. Harry Eagle 


The carbohydrate metabolism in pulmonoiy tuber- 
culosis. Seistikc Shimizu. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 
132-48( 1 933) . Harry Eagle 

Studies on the colloid-osmotic pressure of the blood*in 
normal and pathological conditions. Vm. The colloid- 
osmotic pressure in experimental ileus. Jiro I/uttii. 
Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 149-58(1933). — In exptl. 
ileus in rabbits, produced by artificial closure of ihe 
pylorus,^ ileum, duodenum or rectum, the scnmi protein 
conen. increases, but the colloid -osmotic pressure per 
unit protein decreases. Harry h'agle 

The quantity of the glomerular filtrate. II. Glomerular 
filtrate m cardiac insufficiency and hypertension. Fusa- 
kichi Nakazawa, Jiro Izumi and Ichiya Seki. Tdhoku 
J. Exptl. Med. 22, 159 •00(193.')).- The quantity of 
glomerular filtrate and creatinine excretion decrease in 
cardiac decoiupensation in proportion to the degree cif 
decompensation. Cases of hypertension fall into 2 
groups: those without kidney involvement (essential 
hypertension) have only a slight decrease in glonicnilar 
filtrate and creatinine secretion; those associated with 
kidney disease have a const, decrease in both factors. In 
the latter group, there may be a decreased tubular rcab- 
sf)ri>tion, with resultant polyuria, despite the decreased 
glomerular filtration. Harry Eagle 

Changes in glucemia provoked by surgical operations. 
J. P. Latnare, M. Larget, F. Duriiis and R. Lecoq. 
Bull. soc. chim. hiol. 15, 1124-45(1933); cf. C. A. 26. 
5143. — Operations under anesthesia are often followed by 
hyperglucemia, especially if the sympathetic nerves are 
excited. In the cases reported good results were obtained 
by giving 15 units of insulin. L. 1C. CVilson 

Action of metallic nickel on normal human blood serum. 
Adeline Siegler. Cowpt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, 282 3(1933). 

Noniial human scrum which has been in contact with 
niclallic Ni for several hrs. shows a pos. coiuplement- 
iixalion reaction with syphilitic and other antigens. 
Horse senmi is much less affected by Ni, and the action 
of Ni oti huinati serum is very slight at 0“ or in wena. 
Physicochemical determinations on human serum left 
in contact with metallic nickel. Adeline Siegler and 
JCug^tiic Soru. Ibid. 28.3 5. -I'lie physicochem. anists. 
of the treated serum were detd. In lime the Ni reacts 
w'ith the euglobulin, funning a ppt. Action of metallic 
nickel on ultrafiltrate of normal human serum and solu- 
tions of its components in respect to the modified Hecht 
reaction. Ibid, 310-12.- The protein -free ultrafiltrate, 
alter several hrs.’ contact with Ni, gave a positive modi- 
fied llccht reaction. Other expts. arc nietilioned. 

L. K. Gilson 

Influence of the antagonism of ions on hemolysis. 
Edward Falik. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 3,55-7(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 333. — The effects of various mixts. of the 
chlorides of Ca, Ba, Sr, Mg, Co, Ni and Mn on hemolysis 
were studied. L. E. Gilson 

The polysaccharides from cultures of Proteus X. H. 
Meisel and E. Mikiilaszck. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
364-8(1933).— Polysaccharides were isoluterl from cul- 
tures of diverse strains of Proteus X and used as antigens 
in couipleinent-deviation reactions. In some cases the 
reactions were very specific. L. E. Gilson 

Action of lecithin on the fractionation of antitoxic 
serums and the transformation of pseudoglobulin into 
euglobulin. 1. Pirosky and F. Modem. Compt. rend, 
soc. biol. 114, 387-9(1933). L. E. Gilson 

Bile secretion in experimental uremia. Etienne Cha- 
brol, K. Charomiat, M. Maximin and Jean Cottet. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 464-6(1933). — Normal dogs 
and dogs with ligated ureters were used. The urea con- 
' tent of the bile varied with that of the blood and was 
usually the same or slightly lower. L. E. Gilson 
Influence of ligation of the portal vein and its branches 
on glucemia in me dog. Noel Ficssinger and K. Cattan. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 483 6(1933).— Ligation of the 
veins causes a marked hyperglucemia. The several fac- 
tors involved are briefly discussed. L. K. Gilson 
Blood caldum during consolidation of fractures. J. 
Perves. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 526-8(1933); df. 
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C. 4 . 28 » 5042 . — ^Biood Ca b nonnally increased during 
ocmsolidation but in eases of infected fractures it under* 
goes wide and irregular fluctuations. Numerous graphs 
aA shown. L. K. Gilson 

XTrsaium neghiitia. Polyuria and vasodilation of the 
Iddnm. L. BruU and C. Kocrsch. CompU rend. soc. 
bM. 114 , 910-20(1933); cf. C\ A. 27, 1400.— Previous 
conclusions were confirmed. L. K. Gilson 

Studies on staphyloljsin. J. Forssman. Biochem. Z. 
255 , 291-319(1933). -The stapbylolysin activity dimin- 
ishes directly with dilii. and with the increase in the 
number of red blood cells. Generally its max. effect is 
exerted upon the cells by prclhiiiuary incubation at 37** 
followed by a low temp, though some cells arc henioly/ed 
almost equaUy well at 0**. The lysm is advirbed by the 
cells if these arc in contact for a very long time, but 
the degree of adsorption is very variable, hveii lysin- 
rcsistant cells adsorb lysm strongly, while sensitive blond 
cells, as sheep conmscles, do not adsorb the lysin at all. 
There b obviously no relation bctweim the udsoiptioii and 
hemolysis. At 0® in the case of certain of the ly sin- 
sensitive blood corpuscles there is very rapid adsorption 
of lysin but the combination is also easily liroken. 

S. Morgulis 

MetaboUtm of heterotransplanted tumors. Otto 
Rosenthal. Biochem. /. 265, 4 13 21( 19:13) -The cai bo- 
hydrate metabolism of mouse sarcoma S :i7 transplanted 
into rats b like that of the Jensen rat sarcoma and not 
like that of the original tumor. This may be inten^ri ted 
as showing that transplantation is possilde either only 
when the metalKilism of the transplant can ad nisi it sell 
to that of the host, or that the heterotransplant is really 
made up of host cells which were chaiig(‘d to luiiior ei 11s 
under the iiifluciice of the transiilaiited tiiuior. S. M 
Potentiometric method for the determination of an 
antibody-hapten equilibrium. H. Erlrnmeycr, K. Berger 
and M. U*o. Biochem. Z. 266, 355^(H):i:i). The detn. 
depends upon the n*duction -oxidation potential between 
HiNCtHiAsOaH, and HsNCelliAsOslls. Alosyl anti- 
serum affects only the oxidized phase, leaving the coiicn. 
of the reduced phase const., so that uddn. of the antibody 
alters the fMitential. S. Morgtilis 

The dim compound in typhoid urine. Masaki Miya- 
zaki. /. Biochem. (Japan) 18,379 85(19.33). -The diaro 
reaction of urine is due to aiitoxyproteiiiic acid, which 
though a normal constituent ol urine is pn*seiit in 
large amts, iii certain pathological conditions. Injected 
intravenously into rabbits, antoxypniteiuic acid to a very 
large degn^e disappears rapidly from the blcKxl, but only 
an Insignificant amt. is eliiiiiiiuted in tlu* urine. Tliecxt. 
of feces of typhoid patients as well as of noriiial persons 
or those with other diseases gives a strong dia/o reaction, 
so that there is no relntioiiship between a diazo-positive 


liver fat with a decrease in blood cholesterol and increase 
in blood phosphatides. Genital hormones are without 
effect. Henry Tauber 

Chemoimmunological atudieg on the soluble epedfle 
substance of pneumococcus. I. The isobtioii and 
properties of the acetyl polysaccharide of pneumoooccus 
T^e I. Oswald T. Avery and Walthcr K. Goebel. 7. 
ExptL Med. 58. 731 55(1933). — Details are given for the 
isolation of the acetyl polysaccharide (I), the principal 
difference from other methods being the avoidance of the 
use of an excess of alkali. I gives solns. of high viscosity ; 
a(|. solns. have a sp. rotation of about 270®; 1 contains 
4.8.5% N, 45% of which is liberated in the NH* form with 
IINOji in the cold ; alk. hydrolysis gives AcOH; lisppid. 
by tannic acid but not by UOjfNds)*; hydrolysis of I 
gives a polysaccharide identical with that hitherto known 
as the sol. sp. substance. I in highly purified form ab- 
sorbs from 3>pe 1 aiitipneuinococcus scrum all demon- 
strable lype-sp. precipitins, agglulins and protective anti - 
ImmJios. Mice injided iiitrapcritoneally with minute 
quantities of I develop active iniinunity to subsequent 
infection with piicuniococeus 'I'ype 1. The immunity thus 
induced is type-sp. No type-sp. precipitins, agglutinins 
or protective antiboilies wcTe deiiionstriible in the scrum 
of labbifs afliT repealed intnivonous injections of the Typi 
I I. 'J’he iteated rabliils were not immune to subsequent 
itifi*clinti with pneunwiccH'cus 'rype I . The immunological 
.sigtnficanei* of I aiitf its possible relationship to the sp 
substances isolated fioni pneumococcus Type 1 by othei 
workirs are discussed. C. J. West 

Serum. Josef Vorschiit/. Gcr. .5S2,.5.58, Aug. 17, 
19.33. fiiimiitii/ing '(rum is prejid. by introducing tiu 
desired microorganisiiis into a culture medium coiitg 
blood, adding a physiol. NaCl soln. at :^7® aud leaving 
for 21 48 hrs. 'I'he organisms arc then removed bv 
filtration. 

ll-niAftMACOLOGY 

A U. KICHAKUS 

Effect of Antuitrin "S” on weights of the pituitary, 
adrenal and thyroid. George M. Lciby. Proc. Sot 
hApti. BwL Med. 31, 14 1.5(19,3.3).- In the oophor- 
ectomi/ed rat, tlie daily injeetioii of 2,5 50 rat units of 
Antuitriii “S’* (Parke Davis & Co.) lor 5 9 days caused 
U 11 increase in wL. of the pituitary gland 29.7%, of thi 
adrenals 37 ..5% and ol the thyroid 8.4% as compaied 
with coiiiruh. Effect of theelol on weights of pituitary, 
adrenal and thyroid. Ihid. 1.5-17. In the oophm- 
eetoiiiized rat the daily injection of IfX) rat units of theelol 
(Parke Davis 3c Co.) for 0 days caused an increase in wt 
of the pituilarv 91%, of the adrenals 112.5% and of thi 
* thyroids 2,5%. Combined effect of Antuitrin “S’* and 


or diazo-neg. urinary reaction and the dia/o-positive theelin on weights of pituitary, adrenal and thyroid in the 

reaction of feces extract. S. Morgulis normoj rat. Jhtd. #7-18. Norniul adult albino rats were 

Is there any relationship between the function of the injected with 2 rat units of Antuitrin **S*' and 20 rat 

liver and the decrease in the amount of the complement mills of theelin (Parke Davis & Co.) daily for 9 days, 

of the blood in anaphylactic and histamine shock? B. the pituitary glands iucreased in wt. 22% and the adremds 

Paul aud H. Popper. Magyar Urvo^i Arch. 34, 371 80 27.5% as compared with the controls. Antuitrin “8“ 

(1933). — ^A decrease in the amt. of coniplemeut, resein- alone had a greater effect than when iujv*ctcd along with 

bling that in aiiaphylactic shock, may be observed durmg g theelin. C. V. Bailey 

histamine sh(xrk. An analogy between histamine shcK'k Diuretics and their uses. D. Murray Lyon. Bnl. 
and aiiaphylaris is suggc.sted. Henry 'Tauber Mai. J. 1033, II, 853 7. J. B. Brown 

Lipoids in the liver and blood of rabbits in normal and Antagonism in curarization. L. Lapicque and M 
pathological conditions. Skndor Lajos. Magyar Oroost Lapicque. Ann. physiol, phy^icochim. biol. 9, 887- IM) 
Arch. 34 , 381-401(19:13). -Insulin caused a decrease in (19:i3). Harry U'agle 

neutral fats aud an increase in phosphatides, of the liver. The effect of adrenaline upon the blood-sugar level in 

and the blood. Adrcntdinc produml a dccrea.se in neutral adrenalectomized dogs. R. Carrasco-Fomiigucra. Ann 
fats of the blood and an increase in phosphatides. In- physiol, physitochtm. biol. 9, 905-11(1933).— In adrcnal- 

sttlin increased the cholesterol whilc^ thvrosiiu^jmjduced 9 cctoniized dogs, the injcctioie f»f adrenaline in pressor 

a decrease. In P poisoning adrenaline caused an initial doses causes no hy])erglucemia ; instead, there is a slow 

decrease with a subsequent rise in total fat of the liver fall over a tieriod of 24 hrs., which is probably not related 

but it was not as marked in the <liseased animals as in to the adrenaline inieclion. Harry Eagle 

normals. Insulin produced a more marked decrease in The action of adrenaline upon the isolated bom an 
the total fat of the pat hoi. animals. Thjrroxinc dimiu- infante guinea-pig uterus. L. Launoy. Ann. physiol, 

ished the liver fat and incteasc(| cholesterol and phos- phy^chim. biol. 9, 913-22(1933). Harry l^le 

phatides, but the lipoids of the blood decreased. The The effect of 1,2,4-dinitnmhenol in pigeons. J. Cotte. 
posterior lobe^l the pituitary caused a slight increase in Ann. physiol, physicochim. biol. 9 , 96 i- 4 ( 19 ? 3 ).— Pn- 
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mttilyi ditiitrciphetiol is an exdtatcny rabstance. It ^ means of a Starling pump lAow the max. nicotine effects 
causes increased cellular oxidation^ motor stimulation, within a few min. The diastolic vol. increases, but the 

peripheral vasoconstriction and central vasodilatation, and performance of the cardiac muscle is not affected even by 

a disturbance in the thermoregulatory app. H. E. large quantities. The most pronounced and invaridhle 
Polypnea in pigeons intoxicated with 1,2,4-dinitro- effectof the tobacco smoke, appearing almost immediately, 

phenol. J. Gotte. Ann. physiol, physkochim, bioL 9, is coronary vasodUatation, increasing the rale of flow 

96f>~7(193d). Harry Eagle through the heart as much as 7-fold, an effect which can 

Chronaximetricatudies on the effect of local anesthetics be reproduced by pure nicotine. The rhythm of the 
upon motor nerves. Walther JLaubender and Magda ^ cardiac contractions is not affected. Harry Eagle 
Saum. Arch. expU, Path, Pharmakol, 171, 619-49(1933). The reactions of some inhibitors of blood coagulation 

Harry ^gle with calcium ion in aqueous solutions. 1. K. Muili, T. 
The pharmacology of inflammation. IX. The effect Pillewizer and W. Arch, expU, Path, Pharmakol, 

of water- and salt-mobilizing agents upon the inflamma- 172, 384-8(1 933) .—Na citrate, ‘*germaniii,** '*liquoid** 

toxy reaction. Werner Lipsdiitz and Else Reuter. Arch, and ''novinidiii*' all inhibit blood coagulation by com- 

expU, Path. Pharmakol, 171, 660-67(1933) ; cf. C, A, 26, biniiig with Ca ^ ^ to form non-umizing complexes. 

3298. — ^The intravenous injection of NaCl (0.5 g./kg.) Harry Eagle 

into white rabbits inhibits the -'^ttflammatory response Can one change the concentration of alkali and alkaline 
to mustard oil applied as late as 10 Jirs. after the injection. 3 earths in the hepatic bile experimentally? Kmst Neu- 
Bolh NaCl and HtO are retained for 24 hrs. after the bauer. Arch, ex ptl. Path, Pharmakol, 172, 

injection, and although the blood Cl luis returned to ap- — The conen. of K, Ca and Mg in rabbit bile is approx, 

prox. normal values in 48 hrs., the Cl injected has not const. Na dehydrocholaie depresses the Ca and Mg; the 

been excreted quantitatively at that time. Glucose Mg salt depresses the Ca conm., but increavses tliat 

(7.5 g./kg.) injected as a 25% soln. also inhibits the of Mg. I'he K salt depresses the Ca and Mg and in- 

inllammatory response; this inhitntion is observed even creases the K. Since inorg. salts have no effect upon (he 

if the oil is applied 16 hrs. after the injection, at a time cation conens. it seems pn>bable that the dehydnjcholates 
when the body contains less water and salt than before pass through the liver directly into the bile. H. IC. 
the injection. Salyrgan has no ^definite effeci. The ^ The mineral metabolism during salyrgan diuresis. M. 
antiphlogistic action of hypertonic crystalloid solns. is Nothmann. Arch, expU, Path. Pharmakol. 172, 402-G 

not due to the substance as .such, but to changes in the (1933). — The injection of salyrgan into human beings 

vratcr and ion economy of the tissues caused by the in- regularly causes an increased blood K, reaching a max. in 

jeetion. Harry Eagle 24 hrs., and an increased urinary excretion oi K. I'he 

The production of a tonic dilatation and hypertrophy blood P does not increase. Harry Eagle 

of the right side of the heart in animals by the injection The effect of insulin, adrenaline and thyroxine upon 
of large quantities of histamine. Eugen Kirch. Arch, galactose assimilation. Leo Poliak and Gabriele Keh4r. 

expU. Path, Pharmakol. 171, 691-715(1933). H. E. 5 Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol, 172, 

The cause of the varying intervals between the intra- promotes the assimiktiou of galactose administered by 

venous injection of hypnoticp and their effects. Karl mouth or intravenously. Adrenaline injections promote 

Kliraesch. Arch. expU. Path, Pharmakol. 172,10-17 the assimilation of peroral galactose without uffccting that 

(1933).- Most hypnotics are immediately effective upon of intravenous galactose. Hyperglucc^niia caused by the 

intravenous injection; others, c, g,, Na barbital and Na peroral or intravenous adfiiiuistnition of glucose has the 

phenobarbital, show a variable latent period. This is same effect as adrenaline. Thyroxine inhibits the assiniila- 

duc to the fact that the effective hypnotic is the free acid; tion of peroral galactose. Harry Kagle 

and the Na salts differ in the ease of dissocn. within the The pungent principle of Polygonum hydropiper L. W. 
body. Harry Eagle 6 R. Witanowski and H. P. Kryuska. Arch. expU. Path, 

Ike effect of mineral waters upon the composition of Pharmakol, 172, 463-70(1933).— The ether ext. of the 

the blood. I. The effect of Karlsbad water upon the plant contains an ethereal oil with a pungent taste contg. 

serum calcium level. Emil Stransky. Arch. expU, Path, a ketone (polygcnoii) . This ketone forms a cryst. thio- 

P/rarmai! 0 /. 172, 149- 60(1933). -Rabbits given Karlsbad semicarbuzouc, m. 194-195°, and forms a solid but 

water instead of cond. water lor a 25-day period, the diet amorphous Ag salt. Ike oil causes a fall in blood pressure 

being otherwise the saiiic, .showed a considerably greater because of vasodilatation and cardiac insufficiency. It 
increase in weight and serum solids. The scrum Ca was paralyzes and decreases the tension of isolated sections of 
also mcreasi'd by at least 1 mg, %, the free Ca and the _ intestine and uterus. Harry Eagle 

tntol/free Ca ratio were not significantly affected, the ' The action of tonephin and the antagonistic effect of 
variations Ixnng within the physiol, range. II. E. narcotics. M. Haferkom and L. Lendle. Arch. expU, 
Changes in tile electrostatic charge of the tissues as a Path. Pharmakol, 172, 501 24(1933). — ^Tonephin, the 

cause of the so-called vascular pexmeability. llaus pre&vsor fraction of the posterior pituitary ext., is not 

Weden. Arch, exptl. Path. PlMrmakol. 172, 161 -9(1933). •'sympathicominietic” like ephedrine, insofar as its action 

Inflamed rabbits’ cars perfused with various dyes show is accentuated by cocaine. Pharmacologically, it lies be- 
an increased va.scu]ar permeability only for those with a tween ephedrine and adrenaline, acting more directly upon 

iieg. charge, iifdiciiting that the inflamed tissue is more the muscle than the latter. As in the case of adrenaline, 

positively (Purged than normal tissue. This charge s its effect upon a frog vessel prepn. is d(*creased by \oca\ 

contributes to the exudation, increased metabolism anesthetics (procaine) . Unlike adrenaline, the tonephiu 

and leucocytic infiltration. The action of cinchophen in effect is also impaired by deep anesthesia (pemocton). 

inhibiting iiiflammation is ascribed to a decrease in the The mechanism of this antagonism is obscure. H. K. 
positivity of the inflamed tissue ; and that of Ca is believed The effect of ammonium chloride upon [aalyigan] 

to be due to the fact that it prevents the passage of pos. and diureaiB. H. Marx and D. Storch-de Grazia. Arch, 

neg. substances alike. Harry Eagle expU, Path. Pharmakol, 172, 525-34(1933) . — Despite large 

The effect of various vegetative nerve toxins upon individual variatioas, NH4CI (3 g. by mouth) approx, 

bioelectric processes in isolated ovarian tubes of pigs, doubles the diuretic action of salyrgan in patients with 

Hun-ichi Hasama. Arch, expU. Path, Pharmakol, 172, ^ cardiac decompensation. Harry Eagle 

213-26(1933). Harry Eagle The cardiac outout per beat and per minute of cardiac 

Pharmacological studies with derivatives of amino- patients under diptalis (strophantliin) therapy. A. Bdger 

caffeine. Alfred Fr 6 hlich and Susi Kanu. Arch. expU, and F. Diehl. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol, 172, 551-67 
Path. Pharmakol. 172, 272-84(1933) . Harry Eagle (1933) . Harry Haglc 

The effect of tobacco upon dog heart-lung The gas metaboliam of the decompensated heart. I. 

preparationa. G. Mansfdd and Katharina Hecht. Arch. Cardiac Inauffidency by biatamine. A. Rflhl. Arch, 

expa. Path. Pharmakol. 172, 362-72(1933).— Dog heart- expU. Path. PkarmalAl. 172, 568-86(1933) .—In cardiac 

lung prqpns. allowed to *' 8 moke'’ dgars and eigarcts by deeompensation caused by histamine (Starling dog heart- 
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lung prepn.) the O consumption decreases despite the ^ 
mark^ cardiac dilatation. The R. Q. increases. There 
is no relationship between the diastolic vol. and O con- 
suAiption. Tlie efficiency (cardiac work in proportion to 
the O consumption) increases, evidence that some of the 
energy is (uraished by aiioxeniic reactions. The O 
deficiency is ascribed to edeiiialous changes in the capil- 
lary walls. Similar changes in the () consumption, R. Q. 
and capillary walls were observed in spontaneous de- j 
compensation. Harry Eagle 

The pharmacology of optically active secondary butyl 
alcohol. Friedrich \'iditz. Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL 
172, (Mi8-80(11W.‘1;. -The isoiiieis of HtiOH do not differ 
with resiH'Ct to their anesthetic ( tadpoles) , muscle excita- 
tory or cardiac (frog heart) action. 'J'liey do differ in 
eiizyniic processes. The sapoii. of BuOAc by sheep 
liver esterase is more stnmgly inhibited by the /-rotatory 
than by the d-rotatory lonn; the latter is more readily : 
oxidized aerobically by yeast. llany Kuglc 

The harmful effect of liquid paraffin and fatty oils upon 
frogs. H. buliiier and K. Schwarz. Arch, exptl. Path. 
PharmakoL 172, fi8l-«12(1033).-i‘he injection of liquid 
paraffin, olive oil or “Lebertran" into the abdominal 
lymph sac of frogs causes vascular emboli and hcmotrliagcs 
in the lungs, bruin, liver and skin. Harry Eagle 
The causes of the cumulation phenomena of digitalis 
glucosides. I. Results of physiological methods. Hell- ^ 
iiiuf Hauer. Arrk. exptl. Path. Phatmakal. 172, 1)99 73t5 
(19«T{); cf. C. A. 28, 3t)9. — Cumulation phenomena 
with digitoxin are not due to a prolonged storage and 
eumulatioii of the subsluiice in the heart muscle, but arc 
due to a sunimulion of effects. Gitahii-Kraft is much 
less cumulative in its efii^t than digitoxin, and digalen 
lies between the 2. Harry Eagle 

The excretion of barbital and Quadronox. Hans i 
Selilossniann. Atch. exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 32 
(1933). Approx. 7(1 80% of barbital taken by mouth 
is excreted in 72 lirs., and 45 50% in 24 hrs. Combination 
with small doses of antipyrctie dings (Quadronox) does 
not affect excretion. Harry hagle 

The effect of pitressin upon circulation and respiration. 
Karl Haiti. Arth. exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, KW~45 
(n>33).- Pitressin causes an increased diastolic prcssuic 
and a decieased cardiac mm. vol. because of increased < 
peripheral resistance. lUcaiise of decreased tissue per- 
meability, there is an incieast m the O dc'bt and vcntila- 
t ion vol . Harry h agle 

Cholesterol metabolism and chlorophyll. C . Hlunicr, T. 
Gordonoff and L. Reznikoff. Arch, eyptl. Path. Pharma- 
koL 173, 42 01 (1933).— The administration ol cliloro- 
pliyll (•‘Chlorcisaii’*) to rabbits ha.s a favorable therapeutic 
effect U|Jon the ar<* nosclerosis uidneed by tlie uigeslion 
of a large quantity oi eholesterol. Its action is most pro- 
nounced when given propliy tactically, along with the 
cholesterol. Harry Fagle 

^ The peripheral paralytic action of hypnotics, in par- 
ticular of the amide and ureide group. K. Froniher/. 
Arth. exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 78 8.5(1933) . II. E 
The mhibitory action upon parasympathetic nerve 
endings of compounds resembling atropine structurally. 
K. iTomlurz. Anh. exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 80- 
128(1933). Sixteen .snbsiaiict (the tropic acid ester 
and other esters oi 3-dietliylamino-2,2-dmivlliyl-l- 
propannl and their deiiv.) were exauid. for their phaimacol. 
properties. Harry Eagle 

Temperature and sensitivity to toxin. H. Fulmer and 
W. Brcipohl. Anh exptl. Path, PharmakoL 173, M(i-58 
(1933) .— Unlike «'(>U*hiciiie, which is 400 times as toxic 
for frogs at 30" as it is for frogs ki‘pl in the cold, physo- 
stigmine, adrenaline, sympathol, ephediine, straiflianlhin, 

S tnarin, MeUH, ElOH and strychnine do not differ in 
eir toxicity for frogs at 30" and 19 \ Ficrotoxin is 3 
times as toxic for the former as il is for the latter. 

Flariy Eagle 

Glycogen formation in the liver without insulin, and a 
theory of substituting carbohydrate. H. Kosterlitz. 
Arch, exptl. Path, PharmakoL 173, lS9- 72(1933) T\w ad- 
ministration of glucose to pancreatectotni'zed dogs causes 


no significant formation of glycogen in the liver in the 
absence of insulin. Lcvulose and d-scirbitol do, however, 
cause the deposition of significant quantities even without 
insulin. The glycogen content of the heart iimscle of 
diabetic dogs is 1- 1 »/?%, unaffected by the administration 
of gluco.se. Harry Eagle 

The effect of arsenic upon the course of gastnc diges- 
tion. Richard Frank. Arch. expU. Path. PharmakoL 173. 
180-0(1933).- Peroral As (Fowler’s soln.) does not cause 
gastric secretion, but does traiwitorily intensify secretkm 
already in progress. This increased secretion is more 
pronounced after the absorption of As from the skin, and 
causes an increased emptying lime. Harry Eagle 

The effects of very small quantities of copper upon the 
tnanifnfltifln organism, in. The eftpeX of feeding copper 
compounds upon the phenylhydrazine anemia of dogs. 
Hans Haiidovsky and Daisy v. Cotzhausen. Arch, 

exptl. Path. PharmakoU 173, 187-91(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
211.- A Cu-tynisine compel, has a favorable effect, 
propliy lactic anil therapeutic, upon phenyllivtlra/nu- 
anemia in dogs. Harry Eagle 

Detoxication of the thyroid hormone. II. Fncli Hesse, 
Hans Vonderlinn and Licsbetli Zcppmeisel. Arth. 

exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 192 2(M(1933). Cu acetate. 
FeSf34, A-mO-i, Ni(NOj)i and mineral water protect 
against and cute the otherwise fatal intoxication of dogs 
with powd. thyroid ^nd tlivroxine. Ca, I, U, Al, Hi, 
Si, J*e and NIU are ineflectivc. Harry Engle 

The combination of morphine with some local anes- 
thetics for the testing of the participation of the analgesic 
action of morphine in the total anesthesia. H. Killian 
and C. Si'hworcr. Arch, ex'pll. Path. PharmakoL 173, 
242-7(1933). — A threshold dose of moriihiiic (biirelv 
insuiricieul to affect the cornal rc^flex or cause geniTal 
narcosis) conlribnles 5, 9 and 25% to the l(x:al analgiMc 
action of percaitie, cocaine and pioeaiiie, resp., as tested 
on the labbit cornea. . Harry Eagle 

The central action of adrenaline upon the blood pressure. 
Hans Hiller. Anh. exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 291 300 
(1933) .—'1 hi mliacMernal iii lection of 1 .5 nig. adreimlnie 
into (logs has very little effect upon the blood piessuK. 
Similar injection into eats causes a deiinite full in blood 
pressure, the degree deiieuding upon the cpiantity in- 
jected. 'Ihis etTict is not prevented by section of the 
cervical vagus or by atiotime. The mtracistenial in 
jection of piiuitriii into cats protects them from otherwisi 
fatal doses ol inlracistenial adri naliiic, and reverses the 
adieiialine effect upon blood piessiire from depiessor lo 
pressor. Adrenaline is nrit absorbed ftom the spinal thud 
into the blood in cats or dogs. Harry ICagle 

Experimental changes in the toxicity of digitalis. IV 
Experiments with isolated frog hearts and cat heart-lung 
preparations. Kichaid Kuhn. Arth. exptl. Path. Pharma- 
koL 173, 341 5(i( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 581 1 15.- Conens. of 
cardiazs>le, eaffeiiie^and (heophjdlin ineffective per 
accelerate stiopliunthm intoxication in frogs. Hypertonic 
Hmger oi urea sulti. also aaflerales the strophniithni 
effect. Ihe punties hi rioses ot 0.03 0.2 g. cause a 25% 
deciease in Hie ami. of glucosides necessary to cause 
cardiac cc->satioii in the cat heart -lung preVm. Cardia/oli 
causes a 2r>% hiciiase in Hie min. lethal dose in cats, but 
accelerates the glucoside action in Irogs. H. F. 

Studies on intestinal motility. VI. Total analysis of 
the alkaloids of the morphine group. W. Straub and 
Masaniiclii O/siki. Arch. expU. Path, PharmakoL 173, 
374 80(1933).— The intestinal action of opium is due 
largely to its morpliiiie content. None of the opium 
alkaloids paralyzes intestinal i*nntxaclion.s. I'licre is no 
basic difference in the effect of the isoquinoline and phen- 
antlireiic alkaloids. Harry Eagle 

The effect of urotropine. V. The effect of urotropine 
upon uterus and intestine . Ernst Ruickoldt . Arch, expU . 
Path. PharmakoL 173. 357-62(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 6816.— 
Uterine tuiius and contraction are increased; intestinal 
tonus is decreased by low conens.; high conens. stimulate 
contraction . VI. 'Hie effect of urotropine upon fhe blood 
pressure imd isolated frog heart. Ibid. 3fl3-9.— The blood 
pressure increases in warm-blooded animals, the 
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pvrformantt of isolated frog heart is improved. The 
etTects of ion antagonism, CHCla and aconite upon the 
lieart are not affected. In an isolated intestinal prepn. 
It is an antagonist to pilocarpine. VII, The effect of 
iirotropine upon skeletal muscle. Ibid, 370 3. — ^Ihe 
time of frog striated niusde is prolonged by uro- 
iropine. Heury Eagle 

The inhibition of diuresis by hypnotics. Robt. P. 
Walton. Arch, intent, pharmatodytiamie 46, 97-104 
( 1!|33) . — Paraldehyde and Na phenobarbital inhibit diure- 
sis in dogs. The former is a safe anesthetic; the latter is 
rni'^afe. * ‘Metrarol ' ' effectively counteracts the depressant 
ji tion of paraldehyde; picroloxin is not suitable because 
ftUctive doses arc convulsive. Stimulants do not effcc- 
iivdy counteract Ija barbital or similar hypnotics which 
act over a long period and cause motor excitation. 

II. E. 

The vasomotor and vascular action of eigotamine. C. 
lUyinatib and J. J. Kouckaert. Arch, intern, pharma- 
ioJytmmif 45, 129 30(19:53). Harry Ragle 

Oxygen consumption, respiration, circulation and 
carbohydrate distribution during pentobarbital anesthesia 
in dogs. Victoi K. Hall and Melville Sah3run. Arch, 
intern, pharniacodynamte 46, 100 8(19.33). Pciitobarbi- 
i.il anesthesia in dogs does not affect the liody temp., O 
(•(jiisuiiiption, the glucose or lactate amen, of thi* blood 
uT glycogiii cir lactate concti. of the muscle. The respira- 
toiv rati and min. vol. increase; tnc arterial pressure aud 
li\ei glycogen decrease, 'ilie total cniliohydrute content 

I it I he Imd y decreases approx . 0 .23 g ./kg . H . R . 

The action of urethan and urea on the intestine, hred- 
mek lliiiilieim. Arch, intern, pharnuuodynamte 46, JG9- 
7.Ui9.3.5). Urethan and uiea added to guinea-pig iii- 
ii -,11111 111 1 . 1(K) or 1 200 coiieii. cause iiiiinediate telaxa- 
noil dm to a direct action on the parasympathetic nerve 
Hidings llatry hagle 

The **sympathicolyti€” action of a new derivative of 
Jioxane. R. houineau and’ D. Hovel. Arch, tnlein. 
fniiifnuundynatnte 46, 178 91(19.33), ef. (’ A. 27, 

l.iOO Ihetlivlamuioiiiethvlben/odiovaiie leseinbUs ergot- 
aiiiiiiL and yoluiiibini ni its phaiinai'ol. pio])erties. 

Harry Kagir 

Comparative actions of sympathomimetic compounds: 
phenyl and substituted phenyl derivatives, non-phenylic 
ring compounds and aliphatic amines. M. L. Taiutei. 
Anh. iiiUin. phaitnaiodyiutniie 46, 192-232(193.3); cf. 
{’ A. 27, noo.- A phariuaeol. study of 44 compds. 
31 uk is .111 ixtciisive bibliography. Harry Eagle 

Comparative studies on the toxicity of respiratory 
stimulantb for fish. lUhn iid Hclirens and Kogoro llikiji. 
.Iri/i intern, pharniacodynamte 46, 23.3 8(19.3.3), — Al- 
tliDUgh time is no .stni'i parallelism, central rc.spiratory 
Miriiilants (e.irdia/-ole, camphor, picroto.Mn, loin line, 
lotnmne) are generally toxic for fish. Harry Ragle 
Pharmacology of potassium permanganate. II}. Effect 
upon blood pressure and heart. S. K. dc Jongh. Arih. 
intern /i/i/irw/ir odywawir* 46, 239-48(19:53) ; cl. C. A. 27, 
Holh KMnOi and MT1SO4 cause a fall in blood 
pn ,siiii in aiiestheti/ed rabbits because of a direct action 
ii{>oii the heurf. The active agent is prolmbly a manganous 
salt formed in the body. Harry Ragle 

Comparative actions of various alcohols upon the ner- 
vous and muscular excitability. K. Bonnet and Paule 

I I In . A rch. intern . pharmacodynamie 46, 1 3-31 ( 1 933) . 

Harry Eagle 

The pharmacological effect of squill upon the heart. 
»S di Hocr. Arch, intern, pharmacodynamic 46, 32-44 
'19.3.3). — Toxic dosc^s of squill decrease the contraction 
r.'ite oi frog hearts, the height of systole and the tonus 
the ventricles. The wenlncular latent ^iod is pro- 
longed. There may be pulsus altcmans in cither the 
Miilriele or auricle, or a 1 :2 ventricular '.auricular rhythm, 
l.ucutii periods could be demonstrated prior to the final 
CHsation. In general, the toxic manifestations resemble 
those of digitalis and antiarin. Harry PTagle 

The effects of acapnia, anoxemia, carbon dioxide, 
eserine, proetigmine and numal upon flie cardioinhibitory 
reflexes of the carotid sinus. P. vender Linden. Arch. 


1 intern, pharmacodynamic 46, 63-75(1933).— Pulmonary 
hyperventilation and numal inhibit the cardioinhibitory 
reflexes of the carotid sinus; COy inhaled in large quanti- 
ties, eserine, and to a less extent, prostigmine, intensify 
the reflexes. There is a large bibliography. H. E. 

Studies on barbiturates. Theodore Koppanyi, Wm. 
S. Murphy and Stephen Krop. Arch, intern, pharmaco- 
dynamic 4A, 76-96(193:i). — Barbiturates can lie detd. 

2 colorimctrically by adding Co(AcO)s and Ba(OH)s dis- 
.solved in abs. MeOH to a CIICI9 ext. of the unknown. 
Human beings, dogs and cats excrete 40*90% of barbital 
taken by mouth in the urine; fowls excrete approx. 30%. 
The rate and degree of excretion are not affected by di- 
uretics. The excretion of the other Imrbituratcs (dial, 
nconal, phenobarbital, pemostan and amytal) is less than 
that of barbital, decreasing in the order named. The 
blood conen. of barbital in the first 2 hrs. after its ad- 

3 ministration decreases shandy (fixation by the tissues), 

followed by a slow decrease (renal excretion), ilarbit^ 
added to blood in vivo or in vitro is changed to diethyl- 
barbituric acid. The ratio of plasma '.erythrocyte conen. 
is 3: 1. The brain does not store more barbital than other 
organs. Harry l^gle 

Neuromuscular action of some substances of the aniline 
group. R. Bonnet, F. Faye and G. Moiirot. Arch. 

4 intern, pharniacodynamte 46, 277-84(1933). - Aniline and 

its Me derivs. (toluidines and xylidines) have a very 
slight neural and a very pronounced muscular action and 
must 1 h^ considered curare-like muscular poisons. With 
increasing no. of Me groups the slight toxicity for nerves 
disapiicars. There does not seem to be any rclationship 
between the toxicity for muscles and the position or no. 
of the Me groups. Harry Eagle 

Comparative action of some substances of the aniline 
group (aniline, toluidines and xylidines) on cardiac 
excitebility. R. Bonnet and Paule Lelu. Arch, intern, 
pharmacodynamic 46, 2H5-V)9(19:i3). — Aniline and its 
methylated deriv. arc cardiac poisons, decreasing the' 
excitability of the heart muscle. Substitution of a Me 
group for a IT in the benzene nucleus increases the toxicity. 
m-Substitnted derivs. are the most toxic of the toluidines, 
and m- or />-substitutcd are the most toxic of the xylidines. 
. Harrj' beagle 

The action of ephedrine and adrenaline upon diuresis 
by water, sodium chloride and urea. Kdgard Zunz, 
Olga Vessclovsky and Simon lagtiov. Arch, intern, 
pjwrmarodynnmie 46, .315 4(>(19:i:3); cf, C. A. 27, 3525. — 
AclrenuHiie and ephedrine inhibit all 3 types of diiiFe.sis. 
TTiey increase the urea output in fustmg dogs and de- 
ereasi* that of Cl. The ingestion of urea tends to increase 
the Cl output in animals with a pn'viou.sly low Cl cxcre- 
7 tion due to water diuresis. Adrenaline and ephedrine 
inhibit this action of urea. Tht'y also accelerate the in- 
creased urea output following its ingestion, and ephedrine 
may cause an increased excretion, Harry Eagle 

The pharmacology of the Caspian lotus blossom. I. A. 
laTinan. Arch, intern, pharmacodynamic 46, 347-Cl 
(19:k3).— The Eton ext. inhibits the contractions of 
isolated cat intestine and uterus, causes mydriasis in 
a fnigs, strengthens systolic contraction in isolated frog 
hearts, causes a fall in Iffood pressure in cats, and is a 
central niTvous system stimulant in frogs. H. K. 

The tolerance to the parenteral atebrin-plosmochin 
treatment in malaria. A. E. Eckhardt. Arch. Schiffs- 
Tropen-Hvg. 37, 475*9(1933); cf. C. 4. 27, 778.— The 
advantage of the intramuscular combined injection of 
atebrin (0. 1-0.3 g.) and plasmochin (0.01-0.03 g.) is the 
fact that the entire daily dose may be safely given at one 
9 time. Harry Eagle 

The treatment of malaria with intravenous atebrin. 
Martin Mayer. Arch. Schiffs- Tropen-Hyg. 37, 4794W 
(1933). — Good results were obtained wto the daily 
injection of 0.3 g. in 9 cc. water for 3 successive days. 

Harry Eagle 

The diagnostic significance of an increase in the blood 
reticulocyte count^owing the intramuscular adminis- 
tmtitm of quinine in malaria. Ntko Mochwiladzc and M. 
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Kwpmova. Areh. Sehiffs- Tropen-Hye- 37, 49fr-<504 
(1983).— The faitntniucular injection of quintoe *- 
bydfodoride into malaria patients causes a markedly 
ineifased rettculocyte count, a sp. reaction in nialana not 
observed in other patients vsiiiiilurly treated. The niax. 
increase is rc^ached 4-5 duys riltt‘r the adniinistra^ou of 
the drug, and is at least ^ llarry Kagle 

The fuadin treatment of schistosomiasis. Werner 
Fr4gonncau. Arch. Tropen^llyg. 37, 515''28 

( 1933 ) .--Report of 124 cases, with excellent results. 

llarry Eagle 

The effect of adsorbents upon gastric secretion. K. 
Pfaffeniierg. Aich. Verdauungskrankh. 54, 191-0(1933). 
— I'he effect f)f adsorlu nls Uken by mouth upon the total 
and free acids in tlic gastric juicc is very transitory , and is 
not the explanation td thiii therapeutic value. H. E. 

Anatomical changes of the pancreas after toxic doses of 
dodeca- and decamethylenedigmuiidine and the effect 
of feeding pancreas. Zaciiarias Dlsche and Helene 
Ooldhainnier. Arch, Verdauungskrankh, ^19-27 (IWili). 

Altliough the administration of dried pancreas by mouth 
does not protect dogs from fatal doses of the comp^., 
it dews pr(‘vcnt the appearance of widespread histological 
changes m the pancreas. Harry Eagle 

Pharmacological action of certain derivatives of co- 
tamine. Khein Singh (^rcwal, Easheslmr Das Kochnor 
and Jnuncndru Nath Ray. Jfultan J. Med. Research 21, 
249- aK 1933) . Harry Eagle 

The pharmacological action and antimalarial properties 
of anhydrocotamineresorcinol hydrochloride (a deriva- 
tive (rf narcotine). K. N. Chopra, E. Mtikherjce and 
11. (*. M. Campbell Indian J. Med. Research 21, 
255 (k)(1933).— 'riie siilisUnce has no antimalarial action. 

Harry Eagle 

The pharmacological action of an alkaloid obtained 
from Rauvolfia serpentina. A preliminary note. R. N. 
Chopra, J. C. Gupta and B. Mukherjee. Indian J. 
Med. Research 21, 201-71(1933). —A cryst. alkaloid was 
prepd. which .stiinulales intestinal and uterine contrac- 
tions, causes a fall in blood pressure, and is a cerebral 
depressant. Its use in folk medicine is thus justified by 
its phunnacol. properties. Harry Eagle 

The pharmacological action of Kurchicine (an alkaloid 
of Holarrhena antidysenterica) . B. N. Chopra, J. C. 
Gtiplu and G. S. Chopru. Indian J. Med. Research 21, 
277‘ 8l(1933).--The alkaloid is a protoplasmic poison 
like cnictuic. It stimulates intestinal and uterine con- 
traction, cautkcs a fall in blood pressure, and has a direct 
deprc.ssant action on Uie heart, in particular, thcauricular- 
vcritricular bundle of His. Harry bougie 

The effects of quinine, atebrin and plasmochin on 
experimentally induci^d malaria in the Macacus and on 
some of the pathological changes observed. K. Row, N. 
P. Dalai and G. V. Gcjllerkcri. Indian J. Med. Re- 
search 21, 295-8(1933). Harry Eagle 

The mode of action of quinine in malaria. K. V. 
Krishnan. Indian J. Med. Research 21, 331-42(1933). — 
K. concludes that quinine accelerates the multiplication 
and activity of phagcwytic cells, ii]crca.scs the .suscepti- 
bility^ of the parasites^ and infected red cells to phago- 
cytosis by altering their elec, charge, slows down asexual 
reproduction, increases the output of young nd cells 
and causes the removal of old cells, and finally promotes 
the formation of humoral antiliodics. Harry Eagle 

Atebrin, a new therapeutic agent against malaria. II. 
Mauss and F. Mietzsch. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1270 8 
(1933). — review of the chcni., phartiiacol. and thera- 
peutic properties of atebrin. Harry Eagle 

The treatment of thyrotoxic auricular flbrUUtlDn with 
diiodotsnrosine. G. W. Parade. Klin. Woehsekr. 12, 
1320-^(1933). — Case reports with beneficial results. 

^ . Harry Kaglc 

The physiological and therapeutic effect of skin extract 
A preliminary report. Wilhelm Milbradt. Klin. Woch- 
9ckr. 12, 1335-0(1033). Harry Eagle 

Conunine as a stimulant in experimental intoxications 
with narcotics. Otto Gessner and Adolf Bi>hrcnds. 
Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1450-2(1933). -With salamander 


larvae as test objects, corsmine was found to be an 
efficient stimulant In terminating anesthesia by BtOH, 
chloral hydrate, avertin and veronal* It is also prophy* 
lactic, retarding paralysis and accelerating recovery if 
given before the narcotic. Harry Eagle 

The cardiac action of the purine bodies. E. Plaum 
and K. Russler. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1489-91(1033).— 
Caffeine, theobromine and theophylline increase the car- 
diac output per beat of dog hearts (Starlinger heart-lung 
prepu.) experimentally damaged with COs, CHCli and 
barbituric acid dcrivs. Their effects are not due to in- 
crca.sed coronary blood flow, but to a direct action on the 
heart muscle. Harry Eagle 

The treatment of heart-block and the Adiun-Stokes 
disease with ephetonlne. Franz Seeben, Klin. Wochschr. 
12, 1048-50(1933^— Good results arc reported in 2 of 3 
cases. Harry Eagle 

The storage of thorotrast and iron metabolism. Georg 
Barkan. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1658(1933). — The injection 
of thorotrast into rabbits, with the resultant storage of the 
particles by the cells of the rcticulo-endothelial system, 
does not affect the scrum bilirubin or the conen. of readily 
.split or add-sol Fe in thr blood. Harry Eagle 

The use of the timing principle for prolonging ffie action 
of hypnotics. Siegwart Hermann. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 
1089-90(1933). — ^Allylbutylbarbituric acid is an efficient 
hypnotic, with no dqpionstrablc cumulative action in 
rabbits, with a wide therapeutic range, causing prolonged 
.sleep, but only after a long latent period. Atempol, a 
condimsation product of bromodicthylacctylurea with 
citric acid, acts rapidly, but only for a short period. By 
administering 0.25 g. Atempol together with 0.015 g. 
aUylixirbituric acid one obtains a considerably prolonged 
normal sleep in rabbits. If one adds to the foregoing 
mixt. 0.015 g. of the barbituric add deriv. specially 
treated with fatty acids (method not descritwd) so as to 
prevent gastric absorption, this third portion is acted upon 
only by the alk. intestinal juices and begins to exert 
a hjrpnotic action just as the effect of the other 2 compo- 
nents is wearing off, thus resulting in a considerable pro- 
longation of sleep. Harry Eagle 

Clinical experiences with the timed hypnotic agent 
‘•Ptofundol.’' Ed. (bunper and Hedwig Horn. KRn. 
Wochschr. 12, 1090 2(1933). — Given to patients in doses 
of 0.5 g., this compd. (a inixt. of Atempol, allylbutyl- 
barbituric acid ami vomi* of the latter protected against 
gastric abson>tion by treatment with some fatty acids 
(sec preceding abstr.) induces rieep within 1 hr., lasting 
for 7 hrs. It is especially valuable in psychiatric sleep 
disturbances. llarry Eagle 

Does radimn emanation pass through human skin? 
Preliminary report. A. Jatiitzky, W. Raschig, O. Steinke 
and W. Wichmann. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1092 3(193<3). — 
Contrary to previous reports, when human Iwings bathe 
ill wateiv conig. Rn, \he latter paAed through the skin, 
to reach the circulation and bi* demonstrable in tlie ex- 
pired air. Harry Eagle 

The effect of heparin upon the Tokata-Ara reaction. 
Konrad L. Zirm. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1095-6(1933).— 
Heparin added t o vScriim or asintic fluid ^giving a pos. 
I'akata-Ara reaction makes it react negatively. H. E. 

The effect of a sarsaparilla preparation (renotrat) in 
chronic nephritis, with particular reference to the uric add 
content of blood and urine. Fritz Humpert. KUn. 
Wochschr. 12 1()90( 1933) . — Besides causing .subjective im- 
pnwement, "renotrat" causes an increased urinary ex- 
cretion of uric acid, with a corresponding fall in the 
blood uric acid conen. averaging 30%. H. E. 

Late harmful effects of &orium dioxide in lymph 
glands, three years after the intfavenous injection. Th. 
Naegdi and A. Lauche. KHn. Wochschr. 12, 1730-1 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 780. — ^As late as 3 years after the 
injection there is no evidence for the excretion of ThOi 
in significant quantities. It is gradually shifted from 
the original dte of deposition to the lymph glands, where 
it causes widespread necrosis upon readiing sufficiently 
high conen. Its diagnostic use is contraindicated. 

Harry Eagle 
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11m abiorlmMUty of Mlicyl compounds throu^ 1 T6hoku J, ExpU. Med. 21,444-57(1933).— Pyrrole stiimi- 

Ih. Benslnger and R. Wsrrsch. Klin. Woekschr, 12, lates the intramcdidlary motor component of the r^ex 

i ;:{4-5( 1933) .—After the percutaneous admhustration arc in summer frogs, but inhibits the sensory component, 

ot free s^icylic acid, Viq of that excreted in the urine is Reflexes to central stimulation (sound) are thus increased, 

pn^sent in a bound form. In testi^ the degree of per- but those to, e. g., pin-prick arc inhibited. Large doses 

ujtoncous absorption of any salicylic compd. by urinary paralyze the central nervous system. The secretory activ- 

, xcretion the ester in the urine must therefore be com- ity of the skin glands is inhibited, there Is vasoconstrir- 

pletely hydrolyzed. Harry Kagle tion, and with large doses, muscular rigiiflty. 

The effect of removal of various parts of the central ^ Harry Eagle 

nervous system upon the hyperglucemia caused by pyr- The effect of pyrrole upon the general behavior of mice, 
aniidone and magnesium, l^r. Hogler and K. Zell. Mamoru Toniinaga. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 21, 458 55 

hUn. Wochschr. 12, 1735-6(1933). — A preliminary report. (193.3). Harry Eagle 

^ Harry Eagle Adrenaline liberation during insulin hjrpoglucemia. 

The effect of the exclusion of various sections of the Teh-Jun Yen, Tctsutt-iro Aotiiura and Tatsusaburo Inaba. 
central nervous system upon the fasting blood sugar and Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 21, CM 5.5 (1033).— The intra- 
thc alimentary hy^rglucemia after the administration venous itijeciiou of insulin (0.2.5 10 units/kg.) into dogs 
of sugar. Fr. Iloglcr and K. ZclL^ Klin. Woch^ohr. 12, causes an increased secretion of adrenaline. Usually 
1730(19.33). ^ ^ Harry Eagle 3 the mean arterial blood pressure falls somewhat, body 

The effect of various pharmacoldgical agents upon the temp, increases, and respiratory rate increases, 
alimentary hj^erglucemia caused by the administration of Harry Eagle 

galactose. Fr. Hogler unci F. Zell. Klin. WofJtJicItr. 12, The effect of an increased concentration of the per- 
iToO 7(1933). Harry Eagle fusion fluid upon the isolated frog heart. Hiraku Taka- 

The hyperglucemic and insulin-antagonistic action of hashi. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 21, *592-6(X)( 10.33). — The 
tonephin, pitressin and orasthin. Hermann Schroeder. effect observed upon increasing the coticn. of the Ringer 
Klnt. Woifnehr. 12, 1760 8(1933).- The pressor fiacticms solii. used as perfusion fluid depends largely upon the rate 
t>i posterior pituitary ext. (pitrLSsin and tonephin) are at which the conen. is increased. Harry Eagle 

l)\j»eigluceinic, explaining the antagonism of the ext. to ^ The effect upon the isolated frog heart of increasing 
lusnhn. The ulerus-aelivc princnplc (orasthin) is in- the concentration of the perfusion fluid by the addition 
*(Uvt in this respect. Harry Eagle of nonelcctrolytes. Iliraku Takahashi. Tdhoku J. ExpU. 

The hypoglucemic action of insulin in rabbits after Med. 21, 601 12(1933).- Dextrose and urea added to 
bilateral adrenalectomy or splanchnicotomy. Funito Ringer sola, exert not only an osmotic, Imt also a sp., 
M»nn. Tdhoku J. Jixpll. Med. 21, 211-20(193.3); ef. effect upon isolated Irog hearts. Harry h^gle 

( A. 27, 4588. — Hihitciul adreiiulcrtoniy or splaiu'hni- The effect of insulin in accelerating the dischaige of 
lotoniy in rabbits increasis tiieir .siisceptibilitv to the adrenaline. Iliroshi Sato, humio Ohnii and Shimpei 
li\p<igiuceinic action oi iiiMihn, and increases the incidrmcv c, Kaiiowoka. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 53-64(1033). 

)l iiistiliii convulsions. Harry Eagle Harry Eagle 

The effect of adrenaline and insulin upon the lactic The effect upon the isolated frog heart of increaaing 
acid metabolism in the liver. Kalsuiuka Kuto and the concentrations of the individual components of Ringer 
Kotaro Kiiiitirn. Tdhoku J. Jixpll. Med. 21, 298-313 solution. Hiniktt Takahasli. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med.ZZ, 
- Adieimline inercusts the formation of luetic <1.5 73(19.33). The effects of iuen^asing the conens. of 
I1 1(1 111 the innseulature and ui the organs drained by the NaCl, CuCb, KC3 and NallCOa were detd. The effect 
piital vein, with a eorresponding iuerease in the lacttc upon the isolated frog heart of decreasing the concentration 
Kill ('(Uileiit of art<‘ria] and poitnl liluod; liut the niobilt- ox Ringer solution. Ibid. 7t 84. Harry Eagle 

/ it ion of gl>cogi‘n from the liver and the atlenduiit lilicra- 6 The effect of benzene and its nuclear homologs upon 
tioii ol 1 ;k tic .leid aie aeeeleiated to an even greater degree, lumbricalis muscle. Shi/uka rdiimi. Tdhoku J. Exptl. 

. Ill ing the laelic aeid eoiitcnt ol till hepatic vein to exceed Med. 22, 126 31(1933). — Naphthalene, benzene and 

I hat ill the arteries and portal vein. Splanchnicotomy plienanlhrene all increase the tonus and stimulate the 
igiiilicanlly decreases this udrinuluie effect. IiLsulin cimtraet ion of lumbricalis iiiuscle, their efficacy decreasing 
<i .IS not greatly affect the lactic acid level in arterial or in that older. Anthracene is ineffective, possibly tiecausc 
)> iilal bhxid, but causes a deiiiiitc imTcasi' in that of tlie of the difficulty of solii. 'I'lie stimulating action of santo- 
lupatic vein. The hypogluccniia caused by insulin de- tiin, and possibly its anthelmintic action, arc due to its 
pt lids largely upon the Iransformalioii of glucose to lactic naphthalene ring, rather tlian its lactone group. H. E. 
Kid, and the Tiiobilizatioii of glycogen in an attempt Studies in fluid exchange. XVIII. Ae effect of 
111 (oiinleract the hypoglucmii.i causes a further increase hydrocyanic acid upon the formation of uxino. Takeshi 
111 the venous lactic acid content. Splanchnicotomy does Kikutu and Jiro 1/unii. Tdhoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 167-73 
i.(»l afli.ct this iiisiiliii effect. Hurry Eagle (19ii.3).- -NaCN perfused through load kidney tempo- 

The I hypo] glucemic action of histamine in rabbits, rarily dix:rea.scs urine excretion, Ix'cause of a direct action 
I imiio Ohnii. I dhoku J. Exptl. Med. 21, 314 22(1933). upon the kidney epithelium. Harry Eagle 

Harry l^glc The effect of morphine upon rabbit pupils. Chikao 

Effect of histgmine upon the blood pressure in adrenal- Kinukami. Tdhoku J. Fxpu. Med. 22, 174*95(1933). — 
eclomized rabbits. Fumio Ohnii. Tdhoku J. ExpU. s Morphine in small doses causi»s miosis in rabbits acti^ 
\lnl 21, 32.3- 8(1933) .— The normal depressor response through the i>arasympathctic system. The site of action 
was obtaiiii*d. Harry Kagle of the morphine is tin. cortical substance of the cerebrum. 

Action oif morphine on the adrenaline output, blood- larger doses cause mydriasis due in part to subcortical 

sugar content and blood pressure In dogs. Hiroshi Sato stimulation of the sympathetic centers. H. E. 
.111(1 huniio Ohnii. Tdhoku J. ExpU. Med. 21, 411-32 Action of folliculin on the develojpent of the ovaiy. 
I --'Hie subciilaiieous injection of inorphiiic into Zulcma Bialet-Laprida. Compt.rend. soc.biol.\lAfZ7i- 
il“ps (16 40 mg./kg.) cauw a 5-25 fold increase in the 80(19:13).- Action of folliculin on the adult ovary. 
s« in lion of adrenaline and a somewhat retarded hyper- Ibid. 381-2. Action of folliculin on the compensate^ 
Humiiia. Blood pressure was not regularly affected. ^ hypertrophy of the ovary [after partial removal). Ibid. 

Harry Eagle 38:1-4.- -In all the above cases injections of folliculin 
Adrenaline secretion and blood-augar content in Uem lundcred development of the ovary. L. K. Gilson 
after chloraloae. Hiroshi Sato and Fumio Ohmi. Tdhoku Some physiological effects of mitraphylline. Raymond- 
Afi!d.21,4;i;i-43(1933).— Cliloralosecauseshyiw- llamet. Compt. rend. soc. hwl. 114, 692-4(1933).— 
Kkiiiinia, a decreased secretion of adrenaline because of lii dogs mitraphylline (cf. Michiels, C. A. 26, 3070) has a 
(he (liTreuscd blood supply to the adrenal glands, and hypotensive action but does not counteract the hyper- 
not increase the blo^ pressure. Hury E^le tensive and renal vasoconstriclive action of ad^ualine. 

Ihe effect oi pyrrole upon ffogs. Mamoru Toniinaga. L. E. Gilson 
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Action of histamine on the glands of the gall bladder. 
1. H. Cascao de Anciacs. Compi, rend. soc. hiol. 114, 
853- 5(1933) . L. E. Gilson 

Blood concentration under the influences of amytal 
and urethan. E. K. Adolph and M. J. Gc-rha<!i. Am, J. 
Physiol. 106, 3r> -45(1933). - The circulating blood of dog<i 
is greatly diluted after Na amytal is administered intra- 
peritoncally and greatly coned, after ethyluretlmn is 
given ill the v«*ame way. 1'he coinpn. of the blood is 
clianged relatively little vhen the anesthetics are given 
by stomach. J- P- Lyman 

Lactic acid in blood and tissues following intravenous 
injection of sodium bicarbonate. John Haldi. Am. J. 
Physiol. 106, 13(5 41(1933).- NaHCCb, injected into the 
blcKJd of dogs, produces a marked rise in blood lactic acid. 
Increased bUsid lactic acid occurred before there was anv 
change in the lactic acid of the brain. laietic acid in the 
muscle of the injected animals increased from 58.2 ing. 
per HK) cc. of tissue before injc*ction to liH.5 mg. after 
injection. J. I*’. Lvman 

A study of blood calcium after the administration of 
sodium oxalate to normal and tbyroparathyroidectomized 
cats. Win. Salaiit, Wm. M. Parkin* and 1 ilhan K. 
Sheppard. J. Uh. Clin. Med. 19. 142 52(1933).— The 
reduction in the Cti Cfintdil of the serum of iioniial cals 
after repeated subcutaneous injections of siiiall amts, of 
Na oxalate or single injections cif Large amts, appears to 
be due to injury to the parathyroid gland. The wide 
range in the reduction in Ca aftei intraveiaius inactions 
of oxalate may be caused by variations in the conen. oi 
diffusible Ca n-sulling from dilTen'nws in the iiiiit. of 
parathyroid liuritione present. 'I'lie dcxTiase in .serum 
Ca causid b> the intravenous inj(x*tum of 30-40 mg. 

' per kg alter eMirpation ot the thyroid and puratliyroid 
glands is .ibotil 0.25 a' great a< that produced by injection 
of the 'aiiie amts, into noiinal cats. The rediirti<iu pro- 
duced by iniectioii of large amts, is less than 0.5 gteal. 
The small decicasc in Ca observed in thyroparathyroid- 
fx:(oini/eil cats may be atttibuted to the low conrti. of 
diiTu .ible Ca. E. R. Mam 

Influence of amino acids on the alcohol content of the 


1 blood. Erik M. P. Widmark. Bioehem. Z. 265, 237-40 
(1933). -Neither fat nor carbohydrate has any marked 
effect on the disappearance of ale. from the blood; how- 
ever, it is increased by proteins. Expts. with glsmine and 
alanine show that when a few g. is administered with 
the ale. the blood ale. level is lowered and the ale. dis- 
appears more rapidly. S. Morgulis 

Effect of the rare earths on metabolism. A. Bickel and 
o M. Kojima. liiochem. Z. 266, 18-24(1^33) Administra- 
* tion of the water-sol. chloride salts of Th, Ce, Sm, Pr, 
Nd, La, V and Zr has a variable influence on the oxidative 
procrssi.'s in the organism. Sin, Nd, Zr and Y exert 
practically no action while CeCL and LaCli have an 
inliibitiiig effect, and ThCU has a somewhat similar 
stmitilaling effect. a S. Morgulis 

Physiological action of (-) and (4-) derivatives of 
morphine alkaloids. Kakuji Goto and Toraichi Takcbe. 
J Proc. Imp. Atad. (Tokyo) 0, 390 3(1933). — ^The physiol, 
actions of 0 pairs of inonihinc dcrivs. prepd. from sino- 
menine (I) were studied. The (-) and (+) forms of 
diliydnicDdcinoiu* (II), dihydrothcobahionc (III), /?- 
tetraliydrodesosycodeiiic (V), dihydrothebainol (V), 1- 
biomosinomeiiinc (VI), and a-dihydrosinoiiieiiinc (VII) 
were tested for toxicity, tail react ion, analgesic action, 
convulsaiit action, and intluciicv on respiration and blood 
pressiiie. 3 he tZ-derivs. of I ate chiefly amvulsive poLsons 
^ and show no tail response, analgesic action or respiratory 
depiession. In the /-clcrivs. II, III and IV display all these 
properl us, but V has no convulsant action, VI shows only 
weak analge'’.u* effects and VII provokes no tail reaction 
although tin* other chaiacteristic reactions are pos. Con- 
cinsiou: 'I'liese properties of morphine dcrivs. depend tm 
configuration as well as coiistituiiou. E. W. Scott 

Genuiiif* ghieosides of Digitalis Inuata (Stoll, Kreis) 10. 
Arsonic acids ot the llnorenonc and the fluorcnol scries 
(Morgan, Stewart) 10. Physiological activity of oniuni 
compds (Renshaw^, Searlc)*10. 

.. Poulsson, £.; Lehrlnich der Pharinukologie. Fur 
Ar/te iind Sliidierendc 10th ed., enlarged. Leipzig: 
S. llirzel. tiOJ pp. M. 14, hoiiiid, M. 1(5.50. 
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Proposed federal food and drugs act: Its public health 
features. Waller S. Frisbie. Am. J Pub, Health 23, 
1232 0(1933). J. A Kciiiuaiy 

The chemical composition of certain foods. Joseph S. 
Hepburn, N. Albert Fcgley, Keiiin Sung Sohii, John R. 
Cox, h'nierson A. Read and Riehaid F. Wallace. Am. J. 
Phtirm. 105, 547 9(1933).— ResuRs of analyses including 
detns. of total solids*, moisture, crude iat, crude filler, 
rriidi prot(*in, ash and N-free cNtractives of the following 
fcKids aie tabulated: apple butter, a “Pennsylvania 
Dutch “ product; dried ale yeast, maiiufd. by a Canadian 
brewery; bteukfsist foods (prepd. products ref]uiring no 
cooking), (I and IJ) soiiie derived priiiiurilv from rice, 
(III) some Iroin wheat and (IV) some from malted 
barley; 3 s^iniples of cashew nut kernels: (1) a raw sam- 
ple consisted ot kernels as iinportul; (2) a fried sample 
consisted of kernels whu*h had been firepd. for the market 
by frying in coconut oil (a fried and Stilted sample was 
exanid. for its ash content only); diatH*tie bread prepd. 
from ctisi in, palm-lint flour and eggs; grfuUter fisch; 
pidan or Chinese ]«ii ,erved egg; pineapple (slices and 
sirup), a diabetic fiMid, canned without the addn. of sugar; 
prunes (these were cook«*d as usiuil, the pits removed and 
discarded; the juice was permitted to dram from the nu»at 
and each was analyzed seputati ly) ; red banana ; .soy-bean 
milk prepd. in the Korean fashion The caloric value and 
the wt. of a 100 cal portion of each RkmI were calcd. and 
the results are tabulated. W. Ci Gaessler 

Oxalic add content of vegetable foodstuffs Enk M. 
P. Widmark and Gitsta Alildin. liiochem. Z. 265, 241-4 
(1933) . — ^The edible portions only were analyzed, 15 25 g. 


oi the fim*ly groimd substance being first extd. with 60- 
IIKJ ce. 10% ilCl. The mixt. is warmed, left over night, 
filtered and the residue washed until a neutral reaction 
was obtained. 'I'he hit rate and wash water are dild. to 1 1. 
I'he oxalic jeid is detd. in an aliquot by Holmberg’s 
f procedure (C. A. 21, 248^5). Results obtained by the 
aiiihuts are higher than those given by Esbach. The 
oxalic acid content pi a large variety of vegetable food- 
stuffs tabulated. S. Morgulis 

Results of general interest obtained by the investiga- 
tions of the Danish Home-Grown-Wheat Committee, 
1929 1933. Holger Jdrgenscn. J Soc. Chetn. Ind. 52, 
383-9 !'( 1933). — 'i'he baking test formula used by the 
y Comm, is diseiissed. The most important point in detg. 
the dough compn. and baking procedure is to liave the 
dough p)tnpn.'(cspecially perccutage of yeast) and the dough 
time well balanced against each other. This balancing 
must be done in such a way that starvation of the yeast 
docs not occur even if the flour is very low in diastatic 
power. The A. A. C. C. basic method was found very 
unsatisfactory with respect to keeping the * ‘strength “ 
sepd. frotn the diastatic activity, the amt. of yeast pre- 
9 scribed being far too great rclalively to the dough time. 
A study was made of the N content of wheat and its 
influence on baking strength. Larmour's results of the 
effect of bromate on baking have been confirmed, namely 
that it enhances the baking capacity of high N wheat 
flours, lliis strong correlation between the N content of 
the wheat and ability of the flour to acquire improved 
baking strength through the addn. of bromate holds good 
also for Danish wheat. F. L. Dunlap 
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The quality of the 1933 German wheat crop. Paul ' 
I’eistienke. Muhlenlab» 3» 169-78(1933). — Detns. of moist 
f>]utcn» gluten quality (by the gluten-swelling method 
of Berliner and Koopman) and test weight were made 
on 3000 wheat samples from various German dis- 
tricts. Moist gluten exceeded 22.5% in 46.3% of the 
saiTiplcSf as compared with 24.1% in 1932 and 35.3% in 
1931 . Distrilmtion of wheat according to gluten content 
is shown on a map. The gluten ciuality of the 1933 cnip , 
was better than in the 2 preceding years. Test weight ' 
hears no relation to Hour yield and baking quality and is 
not a .satisfactory index of wheat (quality. C. L. H. 

Fundamentals of the determination d quality of wheat 
Hours by mechanical means. C. W. Brabendcr. J. Soc, 
Chm. Iftd, 52, 3*,J5-4(K)T(1933).— A description of the 
fundamental principles of the Brabendcr Farinograph and 
h'eruieiitograph. Diagrams froni^ these njariiinc.-% arc 
given to show how the rccinireinents for a complete dclii. . 
of the baking value of wheat Hour arc satisfied by a mcch. 
testing of its pmpertics. The properties studied arc the 
changes in the phys. C'ondition of the dough and the rate 
of CO 2 pniduction. F. L. Dunlap 

Influence of the [culture) medium on the baking value 
of wheats. M . Chopin. J. /jgr. prat. 97, 32(»-7( 19:W) 

't ile ratio of the sp. work of deforiiiulion of dough frimi 
the tiKussive state up to the ruptun* of the membran6 for a 
variety »»f wheat grown on one medium to that for the * 
s«uiie variety growti on a second idediuni has been detd. 
for a no. of varieties. This ratio is sen.sibly cnn.st. and 
seems to indicate that the niodi(ic*ations brought alxiut in 
the eompn. of the protciius by the medium in which the 
pliint develops are, in general, the same for all varieties. 

J. R. Adams 

Gluten formation. H. L. Butigeiiberg de Jong. J. 
Site. Chm, hid, 52, 391-r»T(1933). --Gluten is not a 
simple ]>hys. mi\t. of gliudin and gliileiiin, but its existf noe 
i*, dciicmient on an interaction between its components. 

I ins int (Taction is caused by the opposition of chargers on 
the 2 coiiiponeiits of the complex. In the region of the 
complex formation, gliadiii is always the pus. and glutetiiii 
the ncg. conipoiicnl . 'I'lie result ol this is that the ghadin 
well IIS the gluteiiiii particles in the complex is hydrated 
quite diffiTenlly from the livdration tliat each of th(‘ 
cnmpoiieiits would show independently in that medium, 
'fhc gliadifi-gluteiiin ratio cun influence to a large extent 
IIk phys. properties of a gluten, but this factin is not the 
only eauM* of the dilTereiiee in properties between strong 
and weak glutt-ns. It i.s ixissible that the particle size may 
he an important factor in the strength problem. The 
pnsenee in the flour of otluT proteins- ulbuniin, glolmliii 
iiiul peptone'- -eiui alter to a large extent the phys. proiHT- 
ti< s of 11 k gluten sj’sieni. A study was made ol the 
“consistency” of doughs at various Pw values, with a 
brabendcr farinogrupli. The max. was found at a pw of 
alMiut ii.l . 'riiis derrciises 011 both sjdes to pu 7 and p\\ 5. 
lUyoiid pw 7 and p\\ 5 the height of the max. ^adually 
iiicnases. According to the theory of complex forniattoii 
such a max. 111 the fariiiogram would be exp(*cted, because 
siiincwhere between pw 7 and 5 the total protein system 
iiiiist have a i»ax. coherence l*he author gives his views 
n\ the influence of charge on a protein system. Without 
tlie opposition of charge the proteins of flour would not 
.how the special properties necessary for the formation of 
a well-developed loal. F. L. Dunlap 

Bleaching and improving of flour. D W. Kent-Jon(*s. 
./. Sot. Chem. Ind, 52, 4i)9 -11T( 1933).— A general dis- 
cussion of Sfiiiic of the problems connected with the 
bleaching aiui improving of Hour. F. L. Dunlap 

Baking value of flours, de Condc and Heudebert. 
Compl. rend. 197, 11 5(^-3(1933). — The quality of flour 
gluten is given by the value of the coeff. K ■« 100(/’ — 
P)/P, where P and p are the percentage contents of moist 
and dry gluten, re.sp. The value of P — ^ should be 
nbout 22% while for a good (lour K should b«* between 180 
iiid 200. K. V- Thitnann 

The {Bosphorus of potato flour. Theodore Posteniak. 
Compt. rend. 197, 1157-8(1933).— -The potato flour was 
hydrol)^zed with pancrcatin or malt ext., the filtrate pptd. 


with Fb(OAc)a and NHi; the resulting ppt. was redis- 
.solved, pptd. first with ale. and then again with Pb(OAe)s, 
dccompd. and converted to Ba si^ts. The product 
contained 1.8-2 .5% of P and consisted of a Ba polygse- 
monophosphate: after hydrolysis with 2 % HtS 04 dextrose 
was set free and ale. ppln. yielded a Ba biosemonophos* 
phaUt CisHsiOuPBa, 65.1". In this conipd. the 

ratio P : reducing groups was 1 ; it is probably a maltose 
dcriv On subsequent prolonged hydrolysis an uxidetd. 
hcxosemonophosphoric acid was isolated. K. V. T. 

Pearl barley i^ected with smut. P. H. Jones. Ana- 
lyst 58, 754(1933). — Some samples of com. barley were 
found to have dark grains caused by the action of u fungus. 

W. T. H. 

Annual report of the director of the Dairy Research 
Institute, 1929-1930. H. H. Davd. Union S. Africa 
Dept. Agr , Sci Bull. 98, 2:1 pp.(1931). —Neutralization 
of cream with 5% NallCO^ soln. to 0.08-0.10% acidity 
(caled. as lactic acid), followed by dcodorization by the 
Murray process, caused a 98.4-99.9% reduction in the 
bacterial coimt. Red colorations on butter attd cheese: 
Hultcr contg. ().r>''r, or le.s.s of NaCl is a suitable medium 
for the growth of J'urula glutenis which causes the appear- 
ance of pink or reddish patches that may penetrate 2-3 cm. 
below the surface of the butter. The organism decom- 
IMiscs proteins, carbohydrates and certain org. acids, 
giving tise to objectionable by-products; it docs nut 
withsta 1 1 d pastcu rizat ion temps . A ciintmyces ruber causes 
red siM>ts on butter wrappers and liners but does not grow 
to any extent on butler itself. Growth of the organism 
is prevented by soaking the papc'rs in 15% NaCl or in 
formalin (1:500) or by boiling in water for 10 min. 
Growth of A . ruber on cheese is prevented by rubbing the 
surface ol the cheese with NaCl or wiping with formalin^ 
( 1 r/HK)) . I'lie E. coti and A . aerogenes groups of bacteria 
and the Torula crenwris group of yeasts were the most 
coinnioii gas-producing organisms isolated from numerous 
samples of milk, cream and cliee.se. Studie.s with pure 
cultures indicated that 5. lactis has a decided inhibitive 
action on E. colt and T. crenwris ^ the effectiveness depend- 
ing on the initial Il-ion conen. of the media, the temp, of 
incubation and the presence of carliohydrates. 

K. D. Jacob 

> The effects of hand and machine milking on the milk 
yield, its composition and purity. H. B. Davel and H. L. 
Neclhlitig. Union S. Africa Dept. Agr., Sci. BidL lll^ 
2:1 pp.(19:i2). — Milk produced by liand was somewhat 
higher in butter fat and milk soUds-not-fat than that 
produced bv machine. K. D. Jacob 

Milk yield and iodine content of the milk from cows fed 
on iodine -fertilized pastures. 1C. Siduirrcr, W. Schrupp 
J and J. Scliwailxjld. Biedermanns Zentr. B. Tierernahr. 5, 
670 7(M)( 1933). — Favorable effects on the cstrous cycle 
wen* noted, a higher milk yield was obtained, the lactation 
period wus firolongcd, but the effect on the fat content and 
sp, gr. of the milk was negligible. I'hc I level of the milk 
was considerably higher, though subject to much fluctw- 
tioii. "I’his level showeci two maxima, one corresponding 
to the time of the addn. of the I to the pastures, the other 
to the max 1 content of the feed itself. F L. Dunlap 
3 Readjustment of salts in milk by base-exchange treat- 
ment. J. F. Lyman, E. H. Browne and H. E. Otting. 
rnd. Eng Chem. 25. 1297-8(1933).— Passage of raw milk 
Uirough zeolite removes more Ca and P when the milk has 
bc(*n acidified Milk of artificially increased acidity 
((1.3% as lactic) lost 22% each of its Ca and P. After this 
treatment reiiniii fails to produce a curd unless the milk 
is first iKulcd. <^n iKuling, the tendency to coagulate is 
greater when HCl has lieen used previously to acidify the 
^ milk th^ii when citric acid has liecn used. The Na:K 
ratio or content need not be disturlied if the zeolite is 
revived with the proper salt ccmibination. Revival with 
NaOH is necessary to affect P removal. Previous treat- 
ment with HCl lowers the alky, of the ash obtained from 
zcoUtc-tn^atcd milk but treatment with lactic or citric acid 
raises it. Butter fat does not interfere with base exchange 
and the milk is not appreciably changed in taste. 

H. K. Salzberg 
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ColofiaMtrk awthod lor fho detenniiutioii of milk 
nroMmi. A. D. Stewart and Durga Das Mitm. Indian 
Msi. 6^. da, 5r)0'8(l»33>.— The method is based on the 
eatn. of color given by Folin’s phenol reagent (C. A, 16, 
1790; ai, 3210) with tryosine and tryptophan and gives 
accurately the total protein conUiit of those tnilks having a 
reasonably const. prntx>rtion of iyrosine and tryptophan 
to total protein. Application of the niethod to fresh cow 
and buffalo milks, but not always to human milk, was 
found possible. 'I'o a sample of 0.2 cc. of the milk and to 
4 cc. of standard tyrosine soln (0 02% in 0.1 N HCl) are 
added 25 fx. of 2 ce. of 5 N NaOIl and 3 cc. of the 
reagent, the* soln. is made up to 1(X) cc., shaken and kept 
10 min., filtered and the litpiids arc compared colori- 
metrically after 5 mm of filtration. If the tyrosine 
.standard be set arbitrarily at 20 in the colorimetcT then 
protein iKTcentagc by vol. m cow milk is given by the 
fonuula 0()/jt and in biilTalo milk by 121 A\/x, when* x is 
the colorinietir reading of the milk sample when balanced 
against the standard at 20. In a no. of samples of eow 
milk X varied from 2«3.0 to 32.0. IT. K. Salzbcrg 

Raw versus pasteurized milk, with special reference to 
the vitamins. Chalmers Watson. ScoUtsh J. Agr. 16, 
304’ 404 (1933).— A review of the literature dealing with 
the value of raw milk as a source of vitainins. The csrni- 
pulsory pasteurizatiiiii of milk is inherently unsound and 
retrograde. JK. D. Jaaib 

Disease-producing organisms in milk. K. C. Minett 
and K, J. Fullingcr. J. .Sw (7/cw. 52, 371MC1T 

(1^3).* Data are given us to the incidence and distribu- 
tion ill diiTcrent classes of raw milk oi 3 kinds of discase- 
pr^iicing iiaetcria: ill. iuhrrouloas, lir, abortus and the 
slreptociKvi of mastitis in eows. A study has lH*en iiiadt* 
of the effect of pasteiiri/atioii bv Hit* bolding method on 
*tliese organisms, as praclicetl efimmereially at a no. of 
plants. h. D. Dunlap 

Metals and condensed milk. 1C. C. Thompson, U. I*. 
Mears, H. h. $x*urli and F. L Laiiue. lud. Kng. Chem* 
25, 1311-10(1933). Cu, Ni, Sii, liron/e, Inconel, Monel, 
soft scilder, Ag solder, Ci-Fe and Cr-Ni-Fc wtTe exposed 
ill the form of insulated disks m units of evapd. ami 
sweetened condensed milk iiiamif. during actual operation. 
Corrosion was measured by wl. deerc-usi*. In evapd - 
milk monuf. greatest (>orrosion oeeurred in the prebtutei, 
hot well, evupoiatoi and dr< p lank, and less in storage 
tanks. Corrosion was geiieiully h‘ss in condensed milk 
matuif. and likewise was greatest in the atiove-iiamcd 
units though even iii these units sevc*ral of the metals, 
notably Cr-Ni-Fe, showed no eorrosion. All other metals 
.showed an advantage over Cu iii the hot wi*lls and evapor- 
ators. Condensed milk picks up ui)o.]l 1 .fi and evapd. 
milk 2.5 p. p. in. of Cu from evupnators of this natal. 
In time, film toriiis ou spceiinens m the pn. heater and 
eva|K>rator winch exerts a piotective aetion agaimst 
further corro.sioii in all cast's except Cu H K. S 
Legal standards for butter fat and solids -not-fat John 

Hou.Ht 02 /. J. Mimstry Agr. Tiofthern Ireland 4, 47 (il 
(10;i3).' Data are given on the factors o (Teel mg the fat 
and solids-not-fat eonteiits of milk, Delii. of the per- 
centile of solitls-not-fat is not a reliable test for the adul- 
teration ol milk with water : the iTvi>s(*opie uiethod shtmld 
be used. K. D. Jacob 

Biacetyl in butter W. L. Davies. Fond Manuf. 8, 
346-8(1933). — IvOctose on tennenlatioii yields acetoin 
which is ri'adily oxidized by air to biacctyl (I), to which 
butter largely owes its uronia and flavor. I is proliably 
not fonned until butter is ehuriicd and stoied. One dis 
advantage of acetoin m butter is that it acts as an oxida- 
tion cat^yst acceleiutuig deter ioiatiuii of tlic fat. Butter 
from ripened mwn may contain 0,05-0.5 p. p. m. of I. 
I is not stable hut is subject to reduction to acetoin through 
absorptian of O by bacteria or fat and to lo«is by evapn. 
It is lost more rapidly from InitUr’. ot higher acidity. A 
relatively high I eoiitcnt assoed. with low acidity sh<»ul«l 
indicate that I has tieen added aitiiiiially. The Voges- 
Proskauer color reaction for I is discnisseci and details of 
thj dimethylglyoxiiiie met heal lor iU <lctii. are given 

H. K. Sal/Uig 


1 A brief guide to the manufacture of ■our-creem butler 
B. Hariund and K. Samudsson. Medd, KgL Lantbruk- 
styrelsen, No. 295, 1-26(1933). — Diri^tiona are given 
for the pasteurizing, sounng and npening of the cream, 
the churning, washing, working and packing oi the butter 
and the control analysis of milk and other dairy products. 

Clinton L Brooke 

Some remarks on the metaboUgm of the lactic acid 
Q bacteria and on their role in butter making. A. j 
Kluyver. J, Soc^ Chew Ind, 52, 307-73T(1933).- — A 
genered review with 34 references to the literature. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Humidity control in cheese-curing rooniB. G. M. 
Moir. New Zealand J. Agr. 47, 280-4(1933),— The 
humidity should be maintained at 80-85%. K. D. J. 

Bacteriological examination of canned meat, 'i'hotims 
Mcl^hlaii and Margaret Ida Stem. Food Manuf. 8, 
^ 378-80(1933). -The l)^*tcriol. examn. of canned meat is 
necessary in tracing causes for si)oilagc. The cans an 
incubated at blood heat for I month The ga.s formed is 
collected by a special app. over brine satd. with COi 
Any liquid ui the can or pieces of fat-frcc meat obtaiiu d 
witli a sterile cork-borer are placed in an egg-meat nicdmin 
for the isolation of the bacteria Amy I^Vescoiite 

Occurrence and origin of lead in canned sardines. 
4 L. II. i>anipitt . Analyst 58, 733-8(1933) . — b'rom 0 to 150 
parts per niilliuii of Pb were found in canned sardines. 
The source of Pb was proved to be the metal used in tin- 
ning the grills over wliicli the hsh were cooked. TIu 
methods used in the analysis arc out lined. W. 'P, H 

Color in tomato products M. B. Mutlack and Chatle^ 
E. vSando. Fruit Products J. 13, 81 2, 90(l‘kT?). 
Lycopene, the red pigment ut tomato, forms a yclDw 
oxidation product, but this alone cannot explain all tin 
^ browning that occurs in tomato products. Washing tlu 
solids, including lycopene, with 50 85% ale. prevents 
browning. Possible caiisi's pf browning arc: coagulution 
of protein or other colloidal matter, adsorption ol chloro- 
phyll or its decompn. products on the colloids, soln. ot 
lycopene in the fatty matter, caramelization, polyrneri/a- 
tion of furfural derivs., reaction between amino acids and 
sugars, oxidation of leeithin or changes in phenolic liodies. 
^ Methods used to prevent browning will also prolei*t Ihi 
taroteiiL presi*nt. Also in Canning Age 14, 4 SI 2(1933) 

Aniy LeVesconte 

Bacterial studies of defrosted peas, spinach and lima 
beans. Klizabetb H. Brown J Home Fxon. 25, 887 ml' 
(193;)).— Defrosted vegetables deteriorate in about onc- 
\isi\f tile time of fresh vegetables. Spinach was the most 
affected and lu'as were least affected. Amy LeVesconte 

Large-scale experiments in sulfuring apricots. JI 
' Effect of dehydrating, shade-drying and blanching. 
K. M. Cliacc, C. O. Clnireh and I). C». St>rber. I ml 
Eng. Chew 25, lim 70(1933); cf. C. A. 25. 1000 
Blanching as a pn*ft'eatiiieut of apricots intended lor 
drying docs not improve the quality of the dried fruit or 
affect the quantity of SO 2 that is retained. "U'hile dv- 
hydration has some advantage over sun-drying, ri'siilts did 
not show that the fruit retained less SOj or was of better 
(j grade. Drying in the shade shows no material advantage 
and rcquiris iiiore turn* and equipment. The extent of 
the penetration of SOv shown by freshly sulfured fruit is 
not a satisfactory guide for estg. either the amt. of SO* 
which will be retained in the dried fruit or its grade. 

J. U. Adam 

Sooty blotch on citrus fruits. J B. van der IMansk 
Union S. Africa Dept. Agr , Sci. Bull. 121, 12 pp.(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 4870. When oranges were treated by the 
9 blc^hing-powder process and thorrmghly wa^ed the 
fruit showed 110 alteration in th^ .sugar: acid ratio or the 
general flavor during storage for 5 weeks. The treatment 
caused no increase iti the Cl content of the fruit rind. 
Spraying the trees with liinc-S solns. greatly reduced the 
incidence of sooty blotch, but the spray residue rendered 
the fruit unsightly. K. D. Jacob 

Exa mining jams by the spectroscope. S. Judd Lewis. 
Food Manuf. 8, 421 4(19;i3). — A study was made of the 
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ah<»rpticm inectn of strawbeny and other jains, pure and 1 
ciltrr the addn. of artificial cdor, other fruit juices* or 
preservatives as benzoic acid. The difference was great 
ftiough to suggest this as an improved method for the 
di tection of adulteration. Amy LeVescontc 

The presence of reducing sugara In soda waters sweet- 
ened inffi sucrose. B. Kicca and P Meduri. Ann, 
(hun. afplicata 23, 45Q-4(m3f3) . — In the presence of small 
(luantitics of org, acids, such as citric, sucrose Ls inverted . 
to a marked dc^cc, t. up to 2% in 9 days in the pres- 
( iiLC of 0.20% citric acid. The Italian laws specify that 
addn. of glucose to soda waters shall be stated. Thcrc- 
the above reaction must be watched or samples may 
be wrongly condemned. A. W. Contieri 

Composition of beps* honey. Th. v. Fellenberg and J. 
Kuffy. Mitt. Lebenm. Hyg. 24, 367-92(1933). — On 
tt( count of the presence of melezitosS^d dextrin in honey, 
the detns. of sucrose and invert sugar as usually carried out 3 
an in error. Sucrose must therefore lie detd. in the iil- 
tiate left after detn. of acids and proteins by heating 75 cc. 
(lontg. 10 mg. honey per cc.) with 3.75 cc. 4 N NaOII tor 
1.5 Urs. at LUO^, neutralizing with HCl and pptg. by the 
addn. of 2.5 cc. standard Pb(OAc)!i soln. The filtrate is 
in id from Pb with excess NajHPOi, and the reducing 
miRaTb are then detd. before and aiter inversion in 0.02 N 
HCl, the difference between the 2 values being the sucrosi*. 

Ki suits of complete analyses of 16 samples of honey show ^ 
that 2-14% of the honey is still unaccounted for; on the 
a\ , titrable acids total 0.2%, of which about one-tenth is 
\<>latile, ash 0.5%, sucrose 0 9%, dextrose 24 42% and 
kvulose 30 37%. By pptg. with ale., purifying with 
I>l)<i)Ac)2 and NH* and finally pptg. the MeOH sfdn. with 
IR'l and EtaO, a dextrin free from ash and dextrose was 
ohtaiued. I'wo samples of this, prepcl. from coniter and 
fidwet honey, resp,, had [€r)i» l(iH.7® and 303,5°, resp ,and 5 
iM)th gave 100% reducing sugar on liydndvsis; hence they 
wire probably identical. K. V. Thiniann 

Tannin in tea. I). B. Dott. Fharm. J. 131, 027 
The Cu(OAc )2 method (cf. C. A. 10, 540) 
jjives ni<»ro const, and quicker results than the hide- 
pimder niethod. To 4 g. of the sample add 4(K) cc. boiling 
IT (), digest fur 30 min. on the water bath, filter through 
(loth, wash with aliout 150 cc. hot water and press. To 
till infusion add a soln. of 2 g. Cu(()Ac)a HjO in 25 cc. 
IbO with 5 cc. of 30*^,'; AcOlT. Filter the ppt. through a 
inid liltcr, wash and dry at 105° to const, wt. Iticiiier- 
ali the ppt. and weigh the ash as CufJ. Tvro samples of 
Indian tea gave, resp., 19 43, tamiiii; 2 samples 

1)1 China tea, 1().S2 and 9.30%. These results arc a 
iiK.isnre of the relative astriiigeiicies of the samples. 

S. Waldl>ott 

Determination of chlorogenic acid in coffee. W. Pluc- 
kir and W. Keilholz. Chem.-Zig. 57, S75 6(1033); cf. ^ 
(iikIkI and also Plucker and Keilholz, C. A. 27, 5K38. — 
lists were made of Ike niethod proposed by The 
n Stilts wen* found unsatisfactory because of the fact that 
ihldtnginic acid is not very stable. W. T. II. 

Chemisbry of cider. V. L. S. Charley. Chemistry 
Jfuiustry 1933, 743 5. — ^Applc pulp contains W’ater 83, 
nixirt sugar IT*, sucrose 1.5, malic acid 0.2 1.2, tannin 
'» 07 N 0.01 -0.07, pectin 0.3, a.sh 0.2-0.4, and starch a 
0 . Cider ^ould contain malic acid to .stabilize 

till' tannin and prevent bacterial decompn. Pectin gives 
I'ody to the juice, but makes clarification difficult. High 
N lontimt, causing t(K> rapid fermentation, occurs in fruit 
prowii on plowed land. The type of yeast on the apples 
vanes with the variety. Added yeast cultures liavc not 
Iteen successful. Centrifuged ciders have more flavor than 
filteri d ciders but are less clear. Amy LeVescontc 

Ptoblema of the dder maker. Pickford. Chemistry ^ 
Industry 1933, 742-3. — Problems in cider making include: 
ihc In st variety of fruit trees, the proper blending of culls, 
storage of fruits while ripening, methods of washing, mill- 
ing. and pressing the fruit, and storing the cider. The 
rati* of fermentation is governed by the variety of the 
fruit, the soil conditions of the orchard, and the temp. 
iMltiatioii checks fermentation more effectively than 
i>eiitrifuging or pasteurization. Amy I./eVosconte 


Animal nutritloa raaeaidi. M. H. French. Tangan- 
yika Territc^ Dept. Vet. Ann. Kept. 1931, 32-46 
(1932). — Compn. of grasses near Amani — Dctailedwaly- 
.ses are given of samples of AmphUophis inseulpta Stapf., 
Cymhopogon giganteus Stapf., DtgiUsria minuHnora Stapf., 
Panicum trickodaium Hatk., Muinis minutifiora Beauv., 
Panieum maximum Jacq., Brachiaria mutica Stapf., 
Cynodon dactyorn Perh., Sorghum veetidlliJUfrum Stapf., 
Pennisetum purpureum Schum., Paspalum dUatatum Pers., 
Paspalum conjugatum Berg., Paspalum^ scrobiculatum 
Stapf., Chhris gayana Kunth , Desmodium adscendens and 
Ipomoea batatas^ cut at different stages of growth and 
maturity. In general, the grasses are very deficient in N 
and sol. ash constituents and the mineral elements, 
particularly P and K, arc below the normal values for 
natural English pastures. Feeding stuffs. — ^Analyses are 
given of peanut, sinibim aud coconut cakes, oats, beans, 
linseed, re.il intama bran and dried mtama grains produced 
in Tanganyika. Dried mtama grain is characterized by a 
very high SiOs content (29.75%). A sample of coffee 
berry ptilp contained a considerable amt. of caffeine. The 
results of digestibility expis. with Tanganyika hays are 
given. Ibid. 1932, 29 71(1933). — Compn. and digestif 
bility of feeding stuffs available in Tanganyika Territoryj^ 
Extensive data are given on ''Maharage'* beans (Phaseolus 
vulgaris), **Kundi" cowpeas (Vigna sinensis), peanut 
cake, blue-lupine seed, lucerne hay, cotton seed, dried 
locusts, peanut to]>s, leaves of Disperma trachphyllum, 
pods of Acacia spirocarpa and A. albida, com and millet 
brans, corn silages, cassava roots, grass silages and hays. 

K. D. Jacob 

Field curing of hay as influenced by plant ^ysiological 
reactions. 11. The role of leaves in tiie dwydration of 
hay plants. 1*. N. Jones aud L. O. Palmer. Agr. Eng. 
14, 156-8(19.33) K. D. Jacob* 

Fodder from wood. Carl G. Schwalbe. Angew. 
Chem. 46, 707-11(1933).— The raw fiber of wood can be 
made more digestible even without sepg. the lignin. A 
digcstifiility of the raw filarr of 60% can Iw obtained for 
the ruminant, which corresponds to that of good meadow 
hay. T'his can be accomplished by alk. hydrolysis com- 
bined with swelling by means of a swelling agent like 
carlxihydratcs and simultaneous or subsequent mech. 
treatment. A digestibility of 63% can be reached by 
swelling with carlNihycirates and subsi*quent lactic acid 
fermentation, while it can bi* raised to 77% by swelling or^ 
by maceration with lactic acid only. The digestibility of 
the N-free c\ts. can be raised to 100% with lactic acid 
fermentation or maceration. Exptl. results are pre- 
sented. Eleven references. Karl Kanimermeycr 


Detg. amino acid deficiencies of feeds (Shrewsbury, 
Bratzler) llE. Njomlic stock farm [pasture grasses] 
(Hornby, et al.) 15. Eliminating foam in the treatment 
of milk (U. S. pat. 1,935,235) 13. 


Sherman, Henry C.: Food Products. 3rd ed., re- 
written. New York: Macmillan Co. 674 pp. 13.00. 


Food preservation. Hermann Tautz. Ger. 579,952, 
July 3, 1933. Flesh, fish, grain, cheese, etc., is preserved 
by cnitiedding it in a gelatin mass contg. 10% glycerol, 
2 - 3% AcOK and a little CH2O. 

Protein-free Infants’ cereal foods, etc. Lazar Rosen- 
thal (to Mead Johnson & Co.) . U. S. 1,935,890, Nov. 21. 
Cereal or milk foods, etc., substantially free from protein 
and contg. lysozyme are prepd. by asc of lysozyme from 
egg white, etc. 

Flour. Jean Mayor. Fr. 752,261, Sept. 20, 1933. 
The gemts are sepd. from the rest of cereal grain, roasted 
and mixed with the ground kernel of the same or other 
corral. The germs may be treated with ultra-violet rays 
or mixed with NaCl before roasting. 

MUk Chemische Fabrik Joh. A. Bcnckiser G. m. b. H. 
and Fritz Draisbacb. Ger. 578,608, June 15, 1933. 
Water-sol. alkali m-phosphates are added to milk before 
evapg. the latter. ' 

Dried milk. Hanseatische-Mfihlenwerke A.-G. Ft. 
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completely coated in the ordinary way and the completed 
material may be impregnated with insulating material, 
e* f .. oil. paraffin, varnish, rosin. 

Intolatloa for electrical apparatus. Alexander Meissner 
(to Tdefunken Ges. ftir drahtlose Tclegraphie m. b. H.). 
U. S. 1,935,8^5, Nov. 21 . Tn devices such as transformers 
subject to heating from the effect of an elec, field, an 
insulating and hcat-conducting layer is used comprising 
quartz granules held together with a binder having an 
asphalt base, the layer having a breakdown strength of 
substantially 100,000 v. and being of a thickness of alxmt 


16-^20 mm. to insure rapid abduction of heat from a 
transformer winding or the like. 

fosulsting compound for electric cables. Derby Cables, 
Ltd. and Richard Johnston. Brit. 397,203, Aug. 24, 
1933 . The polarity of different strands of a multicore elec, 
cable is identified by using as insulating material a rubber 
conipd. that contains mineral rubber and (or) vulcanized 
bitumen and has its dark color suppressed by the addn. of 
pigments or dyes, s. g., crimson Sb sulfide, ultramarine. 
In an example the compd. contains minend rubber 10, 
crimson Sb sulfide iO and a non -bleeding dye 2%. 
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Ground water in crystalline rocks. Richard Stappen- ; 
beck. Gas u. Wasserfach 76, 769-72, 789 91, 805-7 
(1933). — A review of literature relative to the occurrcnci* 
and flow of ground water in cryst. nicks, with extensive 
biblbgraphy. R. W. Ryan 

The trend of water purification and treatment during 
the year 1933. Norman J. Howard. EnR, Contract 
Record 47, 1193-5, 1 19K( 1933). > -Activities during 1933 
centered chiefly anmnd the conditioning of water for filtra- 
tion and the use of activated C for taste removal. The use ^ 
of Oi for sterilization is increasing somewhat. Os was 
found to ha just as effective as chlorination, with the added 
advantages of freedom from taste troubles and marked 
reduction in color. R. E. Tliomps<m 

New type of silt sampler developed for water studies. 
A. H. Frazier. Eng. News-Retord 111, 491(1933).- 
An illustrated description of a rlevice suitable for collection 
of pint samples from any point in the cross-section of a , 
stream to a depth within less than 1 ft. of the bottom. 

R. R. Thompson 

Magnesium metal for water treatment. 11. Bach. 
Gesundh.^Ing, 56, 545-7(1933). — Filters of Mg turnings 
are eflTicient for the removal of excess Cl% and for decreasing 
the acidity of a water. Tin* completeness of reaction may 
be controlled l)y ('ontrolling the rate of flow. A Mg filter 
is both simple in operation and economical, and requires 
less space than a marble filter. As the MgCb formed is ( 
sol. no coating is formed to decrease the clTiciency. When 
used to remove CO 2 the rate of flow should Im* such that the 
Mg goes into sxiln. as bicarlKniatc and no carbonate is 
formed. The Mg filter may be used to give a water an 
alk. reaction; a pn as high as 8 can be obtained. 

M. O. Moore 

Electrically produced ozone offers promising results for 
water sterilization. T. Rich. Eng. Contract Record 47, 
847-8(1933). — The use of O* for water sterilization is 
rapidly increasing in France. The Oa generator consists ot 
2 parallel plates a few mm. apart, sepd. by 2 dielec, sheets 
to prevent sparking. A high-voltage, high-frequency 
current discharge ozonizes air drawn through the app. 
which is mixed with the water by means of an injector, 
the water subsequently flowing over cascades to remove 
excess gases. Intimate mixing is essential. ITie power 
consumption is about 0.0125 kw. hr. per cu. m., t. e., 
18,(XX) gals, per kw. hr. A modilied app. has been de- 
veloped for domestic use. R. E. Thompson 

New rapid filter plant at the Breslau municipd water 
works. Erwin Kirchner. Gas u. Wassi^fach 76, 749-53 
(lfl!33).-;-FToin cxptl. studies the new Breslau rapid ffiter 
was designed with a 1.5 m. layer of 1 mm. diam. sand. 
No layer of coarscT material was used at the Ixisc of this 
filter and the spray heads hud a slit opening 0.75 mm . wide. 
The filter is cleaned by washing 1 min. with airgO min. 
with air andjwater together and 1 min. with water. ITiis 
method of washing the filter gave better Fc and Mn 
removal. Under normal conditions a filtration vdegnty 
of about 4 m. per hr. was used, although this could be 
apmot. doubled in emergency. R. W. Ryan 

JydeofpCioB of copper sulfate by aluminum floe. C. J. 
Brockman. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25; 1402-3(193;^); rf. 
C* 4. 13f 887^«— Tabular results of lab. expts. using 


buffered solns. iudicatp that when the residual Pa is 6.3 
or abrive, Cu ions are completely removed by the A1 floe 
even when the CnSO« do.sage is high (25 p. p. m. Cu). 
At pw fi.O-6.4 there is an av. of 90% removal; at pn, 5-fi 
there is Indter than 50% removal. W. A. Moore 

Deterioration in metal pipes and their avoidance. 
L. W. Haase. Z. Gcsufidheitstech. Stadtehyg. 25, 25-34 
(19;i;i). — A review. H. considers corrosion injuries, 
injuries caused by plants and animals after the pipes are 
installed in water works, and defects of maiiuf. Pipes 
of different materials fire discussed. B. C. Brunstetter 
Sewage-treatment costs at thirty Dlinois plants. W. 
Homer Wisi'ly and Harry F. Ferguson, Eng, News- 
Record 111, 780 -2( 193.3) • — ^Technical supervision docs not 
appreciably increase operating costs. R. E. T. 

Designing and operating a small sewage plant. Lynn J . 
Arthur. Eng. News-Record 111, 615-18(1933). — ^The 

plant at the Indiana Girls’ School, housing 500 persons, 
includes an Imhoff tank, dosing chamber, trickling filter, 
secondary settling tank and a glass-covered .sludge-drying 
bed. The effluent is chlorinated during the summer 
months for protection of bathing tieaches. The total cost 
of the plant wasT$13,960 or slightly less than .$20 per 
c*apita on the basis of designed capacity (700 persons). 

R. E. 'Fhompson 

Statistics on city drainage or sewage systems. Moller- 
ing. Tech. Gemeindeblatt 36, 2.57-9(19.33). — ^'Fables give 
the length of sewage mains of the various materials (con- 
crete, stoneware, etc.) in use in 94 German cities of over 
5(),(XiO population for the years 1926-7 and 1937 8. 

M. G. Moore 

Collection and use of gases arising from the digestion of 
sewage. Franz Fries. Gesundh.-Ing. 56, 633-7(19;33); 
cf. C. A. 27, 4905. — Such gas contains CH4 70-85, CO* 
9 30 and N* 1 .5-7,5%. Gas from 2-stage units is poorer 
in CO* than lliat from 1 -stage units. Methods of collect- 
ing tin* gas are discussed. Floating conical covers for the 
purpose ^minimize th(* danger of explosion, since the inter- 
nal pressure prevents the entrance of air to form an ex- 
plosive mi\t. Such gas may lie pumped into the municipal 
gas lines for use as fuel or may be used as a power fuel. 
The heat value of the gas is 6000 7500 Cal. When used 
for pi>wer 400-5(M) 1. supply 1 h. p. Undet normal condi- 
twms the gas collected from an activated sludge plant 
should be sufficient to supply all power demand of the 
plant. M. G. Moore 

The chemical point of view in the selection of concrete 
or stoneww sewage pipes. Kruger. Gesundh,-Ing, 56, 
521-5(19.33). -Concrete pipes are attacked by free acids, 
sulfates. Mg salts and to a lesser extent by other salts. 
The coinpn. of various types of cements and concretes and 
the action of these agents on them are discussed. Purely 
► domestic sewage, in general, dftes not attack concrete 
pipes, but such pipes arc atl^ked externally by ground 
waters. ITiey should lie protected by a resistant coating 
and should generally not be exposed to waters of Pb. under 
6 or those high in sulfates. Stoneware pipes are resistant 
to both acids and alkalies. M. G. Moore 

The ecology of sewage fungus. R. W. Butcher.. 
Trans, Brit. Mycol Soc. 17, ll 2 - 2 i( 1932 ) .---SphaerotUus 
natans and its varieties are widely distributed, in the 
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waters of polluted rivers in England; they may be found in 1 
either soft or hard waters contg. a large amt. of org. 
matter (particularly effluents from beet-sugar factories), 
with a of 6-8. a low NaCl content and a current not 
less than 20 cm. /sec. Carchesiutn spp, are alwa3r8 present 
when the source of org. matter is sewage. LepUmitus 
lacteus occurs rarely and then usually where an org. 
effluent enters a river and becomes immediately dild. 
Fusarium aqmeducium was observed in (1) the settling ^ 
pit of a beet-sugar factory where the water had a pn of 3.6 ^ 
due to lactic and butyric acid fermentations; (2) in a 
river lielow a rayon foctory where the acetate process 
was being used and the Pu was 5.U» (3) in a channel con- 
veying effluent from a sewage works where fat was extd. 
from the sewage means of H2SO4. Beg^toa alba 
has been observed in the outlets of sewers in the Tees and 
Clyde estuaries. Thirty-three refan*nccs. K. D. J. 

Studies on the ecology of rivere. 1. The distributioa 3 
of macrophytic vegetation in the rivers of Britain. R. W. 
Butcher. J, Ec^agy 21, 58-4)1(1933). — Data are given 
on the distribution of macrophytic vegetation in non- 
colcareous and acid rivers (total liardncss < 2 parts CaCOs 
per UK)/)00 and av. pn < 6.5), slightly culcartHitis and 
almost neutral rivers (hardness 2-10 and pu 7. 0-7.5), 
iijotleralely calcareous and alk. rivers (hardness 10-20 and 
pn 7-8) fliu! highly ealcureous and alk. rivers (hardness > 
20 and pu 7.5 8.0). 'ITie spt^cics^pf vegt^tation occurring ^ 
in each group of rivers varies somewhat with the velocity 
of the current and the original souri-e (»f the water. The 
increased N and adsorbed O contents of rivers, resulting 
from contamination with sewage, favor the growth of 
Cltuhphnra. Forty -one references. K. D. Jacob 

Sanitary improvement program solves pollution problem. 
[Sewage -treatment plant at Findlay. O.J T. B. Hcmry. 
Eng. News-Record 111, 703 5(1933). —'Hie recently 5 

<*ofni»letcd plant, serving a population of 19, (MK), was 
c«in.slnic*ted to correct pollutinn of the Blanchard River. 

It consists of liar screens, screenings incinerator, chlorina- 
tion eqiiiimi«*nt (for <»dor control), grit chamlHT. settling 
tanks, digestion tank and glass-covered drying bed. 
F'rovision was made for addn. of activated sludge treat- 
ment at a l.it<’i date. The cost of the plant was ■^198,(M)0. 

R. R. Thcmipson 

Modem mechanical layout for a swimming pool. ^ 
Tames M. horsyth and J. A. Zeller. Eng. News-Retord 
ill, 5.35 0(1933).— A new 280,000-gal. pool at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has a re- 
<'itcii1ati<in system consisting of a surge tank, pre.ssurc 
lilttrs and a heat cxcdianger. The water is treated with 
alum, H2SO4 (because of high alky.) , Nils and Clj. fiver- 
flow oeeurs around the entire peripherv <)f the pcKil and the 
purified watiT is introduced at 10 points in the bottom. _ 

R. K. Thompson 

Reducing the toxicity of cyanide wastes. E. T^. Kld- 
ridgc. Eng. Neu's-R.rnrd 111, 077 (19.33). -See C- A. 27, 
(741. R. R. Thompson 

Carbon monoxide surveys of two garages. A. H. Slu.ss, 

I*. K. Campbell and lyoiiis M. Karbcr, Heating, Piping, 
Itr CondUiofting 5, 026 9(1933). — Test conditions and 
lesnlts <if cooperative studies are tabulated and discussed. 

Ill most garagiii there is no CO hazard except in cold 8 
weather when it is necessary to close the doors and whi- 
•low<-. A. W. Purbank 


App. for aerating sewage (U. S. pat. 1.936.305) 1. 


Whyte. Wm. £.. et al,: Third Report of the Scottish 
Advisory Committee on Rivers P^ution Preventum. 
Rivers, Leven and Ore (Fife). Edinburgh: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 46 pp. 


Purifying water. Karl Olaessner and Emanuel Klaus- 
ner. Fr. 750.538. Aug. 11, 1933. Water is first treated 
to remove hardness, then sidts and acids are removed by 
elcctrochem. means, gas is removed and the water distd. 
Addns. are made according to the use to which the water 
is put. 

Apparatus for controlling the flow of water through 
filter beds, etc. Walter J. Hughes (to General Zeolite 
Co.). U. S. 1.934,713. Nov. 14. Structural and mech. 
features. 

Apparatus suitable for controlling the flow of water in 
filtration and treating plants, etc. Samuel L. Adelson (to 
General Zeolite Co.) . U . S. 1 ,036,373, Nov. 21 , Various 
structural, mcch. and operative details are described. 

Device for automatic control of the flow of water in 
filtration plants. Samuel L. Adelson (to Gi^ueral Zeolite 
Co.). IJ. S. 1,934,759, Nov. 14. Structural and mcch. 
filatures. 

Liquid-flow control valve, particularly adapted for use 
with water-softening apparatus. Aktiebolaget Filtnira. 
Brit. 397.344, Aug. 24. 1933. 

Electrolytic system for removing and preventing boiler 
incrustation. Anton Schirmer. Brit. 397,941, Sept. 7, 
193.3. Sec Austrian 131 ,390 (C. A. 27, 2514) . 

Electrical means for preventing scale formation on 
evaporation apparatus, etc. Ludwig Krcnyi. Fr. 751,-^ 
908, Sept. 12, 1933. 

Apparatus for clarifying sewage, etc., by sedimentation 
and use of darifler material. Wm. C. Laughlin (to 
Filtration Equipment Corp.). U. S. 1,935,642, Nov. 21. 
Various structural and operative details are dcscril>ed. 

Purifying sewage water. Heinrich Blunk and Max 
Priiss. Cut. 582,965, Aug. 25, 1933. A process for 
treating sewage water in stages with biol. purifying agents 
is described. 

Purifying polluted water such as various industrial 
wastes. Oliver M. Urbain (to Charles H. Lewis). U. S. 
1,935.963. Nov. 21. For removing carboxylic acids from 
water, it IS treated with a thionylaiiiline to react with the 
carboxylic acids and ppt. insol. anilides. 

Purifying polluted water. Oliver M. Urbain (to Charles 
H. Lewis). U. S. 1,935,964, Nov. 21. For eliminating 
O-ccnibuming org. compds. including org. acids, mer- 
cuptans, al<*K. and amines from waste waters in which such 
compds. are present in true soln., the waste water is 
treated with a reagent such as a (thionylamino)-acyl- 
halidc capable of reacting with at least one of such comp^. 
to produce a reaction product capable of reaction with 
each of the remaining compds. Cf. C. A, 27 . 5855. 

Purifying waste water from tanneiiea. etc. Otto 
Kammann. Ger. 582,662, Aug. 19. 1933. Water contg. 
microorganisms is purified by treatment with slurry contg. 
Cu salts and a small amt. of 0-carrying catalyst such as 
Ni salts, and filtering through sand. 


15 -SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


M. 3 ANDBR80N 

The Wolf centrifuge in the mechanical analysis of soils. < 
I Peyrot. Ann. ckim, applicata 23 , 435-4^(1933); cf. 

d. 25 . 370. — ^Thc Wolf method for classifying soils is 
niiptovcd by agitating 50 g. of sample hr. in 100-200 
<< water, allowing to settle 1 min., and pouring off into the 
< t iilrifuge. leaving the heavier sludge l>chmd« Centrifuge 
dns liquid, washing the sides of the centrifuge to avoid 
(aivtiig onto the partitions. Again shake Uic sludge with 
wuti-r, and repeat the above operation 10 times. In this 


AND X. D JACOB 

) way, b\ocking the centrifuge with heavy particles at the 
start is avoided. A. W. Conticri 

Modified dry ccunbustion method for the determination 
of organic carbon in soils. T. R. Seshadari. Madras 
dgr. J. 21. 413-21(1933).— The chief charact^istics of 
the modification arc (1) sufficient 100-mesdi soil to give 
approx. 0.1 g. COs is mixed with 10 g. of specially ignited 
CuO and burned at red heat in a current of air; (2) to 
retain oxides of S. the tube la filled with a mixt* of well* 
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ignited CuO (wire form) and PbCrOi (hempsccd size); ' 

(3) halogens arc removed by a 15-cni. Jengtii of closely 
packed fine Ag wire or wool inaiiitauicd at red heat; and 

(4) ^oxidc8 of N arc removed by passing the coiiihustioii 
gases through a U-lube contg. pumice soaked in nrned. 
HtSOi. Detns. on 14 samples of soil eontg. dilTereiit 
amts, of carbonates indicated that conibustion of the org. 
matter and deconipn. of the carbonates (otJu-r than alkali 
carlx>natcs) are complete in approx. .‘Ui nun.; excellent 
results were als<i cibtained on pure org. coinpds. contg. 
different amts, of S, C and ludogi'ns. 'J'he method is 
inaccurate on soils contg. NasCOi liecuusc tti sluw and 
incomplete deeompn. of the carbonate. K. D. Jacob 

Njombe stock farm. Development of an experimental 
farm in the southern portion of Tanganyika Territory. 
H. E. Hornby, R. l< Staples and M. H. h'rciich. Tangan- 
yika Territory Dept. Vet. 8c*i., Ann. Kept. 1932, 7S PI 
(1933).— The soils are of granitic origin and consist nl 3 
main type's, (1) a very deep reddish brown loam, (3) a 
brownish black top soil with yc‘llc»w clay subsoil and (3; 
an almost black top soil gradually changing through 
chocolatc-browii to red loam, 'riie soils arc slightly acid, 
contain no tree CaCOa^ are very low in eitric-sol. P and 
arc (Iciiniti'ly deficient in K and Ca, the greatest Ca 
defieieiicy oceurring in the brownish black soils and tiu 
greatest K deficiency in the n‘d loam. I he red loam is 
deficient in N. The brownish black soils are compara ' 
lively high in Na. Detailed analyses of dry and green 
pasture grasses from the district arc given. 'J'he grasses 
are deficient in protein and inorg. elements, particularly K, 
Ca, Na and Cl; grazing ini'rcused the pirccntages of 
inorg. constituents and lowered the fiber content, but had 
no effect on the protein. StiH'k gniyrd on the pastures 
•showed a low content of inorg. 1* m the blood. In expts. 
with sheep, the hay showed low digestibility cotffs., i 
particularly that ol the protein fraction. A vaintal 
**salt” lick, which consisted of a soft pink caith with thin 
layers of small quartz crystals, eoiitainiMl only 0.91 Sf/ ^ 
HiO-sol. material : the act ext. contained ttuecs of Cl, N.i, 
Fe, CaandAI. K D. Jacob 

Waste products of agriculture: their utilization as 
humus. Albert Howard. Fertiliser, Feeding Stnfju, Farm 
Supplies J. 18, 403 -4(1933). - 'i'he prepn. ol iirtificiaJ 
manun* from farm wastes is briefly discussed, with par- 
ticular reference to the Indore prcK'c.ss. K. It Jacob 
The nitrogen hunger of the world Frederick Kccblc. 
Scottish J. Agr. 16, 3S1 93( 1933).— An addiess dealing 
with the relation of N to plant life. K. D. Jacob 
Nitrogen optimum and border effect in sugar cane. 
C. van Dillewijn and L. Levert. Arch. Snikermd. 41, 
5(H)“ 82(1 933).— The ojitimiim effect on sugai eaiic was 
obtained with 4 quintals per lieetare of (Nlli)>SO| Be- 
yond this, the no. of stalk.s did not increase; the no. of 
suckers, and infection iiy Fusariiim increased up to S 
qiiititals, and then became const The ripening prcKTss 
is retarded by N. With increasing quantities of N the 
cam* yichi first rises sharply, then more slowly; the reiide- 
meiit is highest without N, and slowly falls with in- 
crea.sed quantities of N. The sugar ykhl risi s rapidly to 
the opliiimni and then gradually decnases The fre- 
quency curve of stalk lengths is regular when N is not 
added, but shows 2 timxinia at 10 (luiutals (NH 4 )vS()«. 
T*he border effect is very pronouni't il between adjacent 
plots, untrciiictl and treated with tlie largest amt. of N 
fcrtilizt'r. F. W. Zerban 

Summary of results of field tests on sugar cane in Java. 
Results of potash experiments, 1908 1932. I. E. De- 
mandt. Arch Suikrriml. 41, III, Mrdedeel. Vroefsta. 
Jaya^Suikerind . 883 PS-I, plus 229 pp. of l.d)lcs(l933).— 
This 1st part of the comprehensive sun unary giws only 
the results of the tests thcniselves, with a statistical 
analysis, btit not their practical ap])licatioii . In Java as a 
whc4e, K is, like P, of much .sinallct itnporlancc than N. 
KQ is preferable to other forms, an application of 3 
quintals per hectare bring generally siiihcicnl. Addn. of 
org. materials or i>f lime, to stimulate the effect ot K., has 
not given any results. K has a larger effect when com- 
bined with either too low or too high doses of N and P K 


I increases the rendement, but only idightly when the 
proper amts, of N and P are given. Nitrophoska or 
Atntnophoska is not any more effective than the single 
constituents. The effect of K on the sugar yield increases 
ri'gularly as the percentage of available K in the soil 
decrease's. On tlie .soils of east Java K has little or no 
value, but in central and west Java there are soils that 
respond to it, especially in east Pekalongaii. Further K 
. expts. should be initiated only after consulting the exact 
^ genetic soil maps which have been prepd. F. W. Z. 
Conservation of fannyard manure at Lyallpur. S. 
Labh Singh and Ch. Karam Rasul. Agr. Cwe-stock 
India 3, 3/i2-3(1033). — Conservation of the N in excre- 
ment fiotii bullocks fed and worked under exactly com- 
parable conditions was increa.scd 100*?^'; by absorbing the 
urine in a 0-in. layer of canal silt and earth and iiy storing 
the solid manure in covered pits, as compared with storage 
) of the manure in open |^eaps and allowing the urine to go 
to waste. 'I'lie N content of the solid manure alone was 
iiKTeasi'd approx. 30% by storage in covered pits as 
compared with storage in open heaps. K. D. Jacob 
The acidity or basicity of fertilizers and their action on 
soils and soil acidity. II. 1^. Cooper and W. U. PadcMi. 
Am. Fcrfifiser47, No. 13. 9, 22( 19;53).— Analyses of 1374 
.satiipics of cultivated Picflinoiit soils and of 1999 Coastal 
Plain .soils in S. C. sliowed tliat iS^'o of the former and 
* of the latter are strongly or extrcnitly acid. The 
to-xicity of such elctiicins us Al, Mii and h'e is very proba- 
bly an important factor in the lack oi satisfactory growth 
ut crops on certain Piedmont soils. Since the Coastal 
Plain soils contain much h'ss AI, Mii and Fe, they may 
grow satisfactory crops in the presence of high soil acidity , 
^nls that have become unproductive as a result ot soil 
acidity may be restored to thcii original fertility by addiis. 

, of liming materials cither mixed wnth the ferliliztr or as a 
scp. apt/lication. High soil acidity favors tlic loss oi such 
elements as Mg and Mn and these iiinst be supplied it 
satisfactorv n'sponsc is to be scented from applications of 
com. fcrtilizc'rs. On sonic of the strongly acid soils a 
basic fertilizer mav prodiJc*i* a satisfactory crop whereas an 
iicitl fertilizer inixt. on the same soil may result in an 
almost complete crop failure. W. 11. Ross 

Fineness and distribution of natural phosphate used as 
fertilizer. G. H. A. beijenaar. Dissertation, Wagen- 
tvgen. Arch. Suikerind. 41, 070 8(1933). - The soly. of 
Algerian phosphate in 20*f citric acid increases with the 
fineness of the partieles, but in Niubauei tests it was found 
that the fraction between 0.05 and 0.03 mm. gave the 
best results. The still finer particles have a tendency to 
form aggregates whieh, like the grains larger than 0.05 
Him., are less effective. (NIL) -St), and other NIL salts 
incrc'asc the availability of llu* phosphate, because they 
arc physiologically acid. F. W. Zerban 

Metals that we eat. Lee Van Der linden. Am. Ferti- 
lizer 79, No. 13, 5, tk 24 , 20, 27(1933).- A discourse n.‘- 
viewing The role of the minor metals in the inelabolisni of 
plants and animals, and (‘inpliasizing the importance of 
including an adequate supply of these metals in the prepn. 
of mixed fertilizers. \V. H. Ross 

Mineral deficiency in the southern coastnl belt of New 
South Wales. A preliminary survey. Max Henry and 
M. S. neiiiamin. N. S. Wales Dept. Agr., Set. Bull. 42, 
21 pp.(l933).- See C. A. 27, 251S, 3270. K. D J. 

Tea yellows disease. H. H. Storey and K. Leach. 
Nyasalaiid Pnitectorate Dept. Agr., Bull. [N. S.J, 3, 
12 pp.( J932) ; rf. C. A. 27, 3282. -The results of numer- 
ous field expts. showed that tea yellows can be largely 
coiitndled by the application of S or snlfate-i'ontg. fer- 
tilizers to the soil. NaNOi increased the severity of the 
disease and plants fertilized wi|,h un*a or Nitrophaska 
showed but little improvtmient. When tea seedlings were 
grown in nutrient suln. serious scorching of the leaves 
occurred in the absence of K, Cl or Mg, but the exact 
symptoms of yellows disease*, were produced only in the 
absence of S. As compared with the leaves and stems of 
healthy plants, those from diseased plants were markedly 
low in S. K. D. Jacob 

Wetting, spreading and emulsifying agents for use with 
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sfiny fluids. VI. Tbs effect of vaiyiiif proporflons of ' 
water and aid to eolutkm on miscible oil formation and on 
the character of the emulsions subsequently formed from 
these miscible oUs. R. M. Woodman. J. Soc, Chem, 
Ifid. 52, 351-2T(1933); (A. C. A. 27, 4809.— The system 
cmul^ficr— aid to soln. — ^watcr appears to be the logical 
starting point in the prepn. of miscible oils contg. any 
toxic oil. In this particular example it is possible to 
select a ternary soln. in the isotropic soap phase of opti- ^ 
mum compn. for incorporating any toxic oil. Addn. of ' 
excess of water up to a certain amt. lief ore incorporation 
of the toxic oil docs not seem to influence markedly the 
stable and non-creaming characteristics of the oil>in-watLT 
emulsions subsequently formed by addn. of water in bulk; 
similar addns. of th( aid to soln. (phenol) l)cforc incorpora- 
tion of the toxic oil cause undesirable instability and 
rapidity of creaming in the emulsions so obtained. Hicrc 
appears to be no reason why a turbyl miscible oil should not : 
form good spraying emulsions. YU. The effect of 
gelatin on water losses from leaves. R. M. Woodman 
and II. R. Uarnell. Ibid. 352-4T. — (^latin films on 
leaves exert practically a negligible effect on water lasses. 
'I'lius the inclusion of glue or gelatin in a spray fluid is not 
likt-Iy to prove dangerous by clogging the stomata or by 
interfering with ciiticular water lossi's. J. U. Adams 
The method of action of copper mixtures at the moment 
of use. J. Brauas and J. Dulac. Compt. rend. 197, 938- ^ 
41(1933). — The ordinary means of^applying acid, neutral 
or alk. Bordeaux or Burgundy mixt. dtqxisits enough Cti 
in soln. (at least l/20,(KK)) to assure, at the moment of 
their use, a certain protection to vineyards. The quan- 
tity of dissolved Cu in these solns. lessens in proiKirtiou as 
the addns. of NaaCOj or CaO increase. J. K Adams 
The changes in calcium cyanamide in storage. A. 1. 
Akhromeiko. Trans. Inst. Fertilizers (Moscow) i 

No, 92, 149-03(1932). — In storage, CaCNt incrcasi'd in 
wt C)0%. The time of such a wt, increase varied with 
the humidity. No loss of N 'takes place. llyO and CO| 
are responsible for the wt. increase In a moist atm. 
CaCN 2 is converted chiefly into dicyanodiamidc and only 
slightly into urea. In dry air only a small portion of the 
CaCNa is converted into dicyaiiodiaiiiide. The poor 
results obtained with CaCNa are ascribed to the fnriiiatioii 
of the unavailable dicvunodianiide. h'or the best lesnlts, < 
CaCNa should not lie kept long in storage. J. S. Jofe 
Spray value of nicotine supplements for aphids. II. C. 
Iluckett. N. Y. Agr. Expt. Sta., Tech. But!. 210 3*20 
(1933) .--Soaps and mineral oils served in a marked degree 
to improve the aphiscidal properties of nicotine sulfate 
and aq. sprays. With Bordeaux mixt. the iniprovenieiits 
were not so significant. In general, a 1 :8()0 sriln of nico- 
tine sulfaU* was required for max kills. At Vs this conen., 
the results were variable and .sometimes unsatisfactory. 
The lower conens. were most efTeclivc against potato and 
melon aphid«. Soaps « miscible oils, mineral and vegetable 
oils and a gum, when used as nicotine supplements in 
spravs, enhanced the effectiveness of the sprays against 
aphids. C. R. Fellers 

Arsenic in spray residue on apples grown in New 
Mexico. Alien. N. M. Agr. Expt. Sta., 4'trd Annual 
Kept. 51-2(1932). — Bight varieties of apples and 1 of 
pears were sprayed 2-5 times with As sprays during 
the growing season and sampled for As content. The 
AsaOa was less tlian O.Ul grain per lb. at harve.st time on 
apples sprayed twice, ^mplcs taken on Aug 15th 
'‘flowed 0.015 grain per lb.; on Aug. 3()th, 0.000; and on 
Oct. 10th, 0.005. The decrease resulted more from the 
increase in size of the fruit than from rain washing. Ap- 
ples receiving mure than 2 As sprays exceeded the tolerance 
of 0.01 grain per lb. C. R Fellers 

The insecticidal action of some furan compounds. 
Henry Gilman, L. C. Hcckert, A. P. Hewlett and J. B. 
Dickey. Iowa State CoU. J. Sci. 7, 410-28(1933).— A 
no. of furan compds. have been examd. for correlations 
Ixstween constitution and insecticidal action, the method 
of Peet and Grady on flies being used. Counts were made 
at intervals of 10 min., 30 min. and 24 hrs., and the range 
of effectiveness was extended from 86 downs with 2- 
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benzoylfuran to 5 downs with ^-hydroxyphenyl furyl- 
acrylate, at 30 min. Some correlations are indicated 
between constitution and insecticidal action of the 31 
compds. studied. Tetrakydrojurfuryl trimethylacetate, 
137-8**, dJS 0.9704, odor pleasant; m<resyl furoate, m. 
39.5®, bi 155® ; guataroZ faroofs, m. 76®, bi 175®; p^resyl 
furoate, m. 65®, b| 162®; resorcinol difuroate, m. 130®; 
hydraquinone difuroate, m. 200®; phenyl furylacrylate, 
1)4 18r>®; guaiacol furylacrylate, m. 106®, be 210®; 
cresyl furylacrylate, m. 75®, be 196®; m^esyl furyl- 
acrylate, be 185®, dj* 1.0728, nV 1.6980; p-hydroxy- 
phenyl furylacrylate, m. 173"; resorcinol difurylacrylate, 
m. 112®; catechol difuroate, m 116®; m-hydroxyphenyl 
furylacrylate, m. 128®; o-hydroxyphenyl furylacrylate, m. 
132®; tetrahydrofurfuryl oxalate, be 203®, dj® 1.1835, n*|,® 
1.4650; tetrah^rofurylpropyl oxalate, dj* 1.1045, nV 
1 4075, decomposed on attempted distn. at 4 mm.; tetra- 
hydrofurfuryl salicylate, be 100®, pleasant odor, dj® 
1.1831, n^if 1.5217; tetrahydrofurfuryl dichloroacetate, 1)4 
100 S®, dJS 1.3095, odorless; 2-chloroethyl furoate, be 110 
17®, d. 1.2952, pungent taste; tetrahydrofurfuryl fi-furyl- 
acrylate, be 103 7®, dJS 1.1450; tetrahydrofurfuryl ctn- 
namate, be 180*1®, d 1.120; 2-chloroethyl fl -furylacrylate, 
be 130-2®, dJS 1 .2343. F. E. Brown 

Codling-moth investigations. John Kyer and R. F. 
Crawford. New Mcx. Agr. Expt. Sta., 4:trd Annual 
Kept. 38 42(1932) ; cf. C. A. 27, 799.— The most attrac- 
tive baits for codling moths in summer l>ait pan tests were 
cane sirup, malt sirup and isohutylphenyl acetate. The 
sugar sirups arc dild. with water 1:10 and contain 0.2% 
BzONa as a preservative. In an effort to avoid As resi- 
dues, the usual 0-spray Pb arsenate program was modified 
by the use of oil-nicotine, NaF-AlFt, nicotine tannate 
and oil-pyrcthrum in the last 3 sprays of the season Of 
thcwsothe NaFAlFi, nicotine tamiate and oil-pyrcthrum 
showed promise in codling moth control and the sprayed 
fruit contained only 0.001 0.004 grain of AsaOt per lb. as 
ugaiiist 0.(VI3 for the fruit siirayed with Pb arsenate. 

C, R. Fellers 

The effect of seed disinfectioii upon the oat crop. 
Arthur E. Muskett and Hugh Cairns. J. Ministry Agr. 
Northern Ireland 4 , 105-15(1933). — Dusting thc^ seed 
grain with org. Hg compds. was nearly as effective as 
treatment with formaldehyde in controlling smut diseases 
of oats. Cu compds. were of some value as fungicides but 
caused definite crop injury; S had no fungicidal value for 
oat smuts. As general seed disinfectants the org. Hg 
compds. were inrirc effective and caused greater increases 
m crop yields than formaldehyde. K. I). Jacob 

Control of rose rust by summer spraying. Arthur £. 
Muskett and J. C. Taylor. /. Ministry Agy. Northern 
Ireland 4 , 02-6(1933).- The effcctivetiess of sprays in 
controlling rose rust was in the descending order (1) 
Siilsol, a proprietary colloidal S pretm., plus soft soap, 
(2) Bord(*aux mixt., (3) Bouisol, a colloidal Cu prepn., 
plus soft soap, and (4) liver of S plus soft soap . Bordeaux 
mixt. and Bouisol caused either severe leaf marking or leaf 
discoloration. K. D. Jacob 

Control of finger and toe [disease] of broccoli In County 
Down. D. W. Baillic and A. K. Muskett. J. Ministry 
Agr. Northern Ireland 4 , 44-0(1933). — Good control of 
the disease was obtained by treating the soil vnth a O.l^f 
HgCls soln. applied at the rate of 0.5 pint per plant at time 
of planting. Treating the soil vnth air-^ked lime and 
dipping the roots of the plants in powd. HgCl were in- 
effective. K. D. Jacob 


Sooty blotch on citrus fruits (van dcr Plank) 12. Fer- 
tilizers (Ger. pal. 582,924) 18. 


Annuaire Lambert (Statistique des engrais et produits 
chimiques destines A Tagriculture). 12th ed. years 1930, 
1931, 1932. Paris: Bur. d'todes dconomiques, indus- 
trielles et agricolcs, 10 rue de Miromesnil (&). 74 pp. 
F. 20. Reviewed in Chem. Trade J. 93 , 274(1933) ; cf . 
C. A. 26, 796. 

Fertilizer. Herman L. Hartenstein. U. S. 1,934,707, 
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Nov. 14. ComiitaUcs or similar plant residues are cut or i 
Oluredded, mixed with pyrophoric iron, phosphate rock 
and water, and the mixt. is allowed to age in the presence 
of air and moisture. 

FoitlUxer. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hermann Klippel 
and Ernst Jaenecke, inventors). Ger. 582,552, Aug. 28, 
1033. Sec U. S. 1,916,841 (C. A. 27, 4622). 

FertlUsen. Eisen* und Stahl-A.-G. Kr. 751,724, 
Sept. 8 , 1933. Hot Martin slags having a high Mn ^ 
content are treated with crude phosphate from acid slags 
and silicic acid, the mixt. being afterward ground as fine 
as possible. 

Treatment of phoaphatic slag. Hoesch-KOln Neuessen 
A -G. ffir Kergl^au und Iluttenbetrieb. (Friedrich Hein- 
rich, inventor). Ger. 583,850, St‘pt. 11, 1933. Addn. to 
577,342 (C. A. 27, 4340) . The proce-ss of Ger. 577.342 is 
modified l)y using M 1 SO 4 or HK in the first stage in place of 
HNOi. 3 

Treating ores such as in producing phosphatic fertilizers. 
Isaac N. Waggnnner and Arthur £. Sweats. U. S. 1,936,- 
(HXS, Nov. 21. Gypsum is mixed with a plurality of un- 
si*grcgaled ores such as amblyonitc mixts. coiitg. alumina 
und metals of the alkali group in certain proportions, the 
mixt. is heated and lixiviated with water, the soln. is 
drawn off and solubles such as A 1 and alkali metal coinpds. 
arc recovered from the soln. 

Insecticides. Antoine C Gillet. FT. 751,827, Sept. ^ 
11, 1933. Liquid insecticides are obtained in a colloidal 
form by emulsification in a medium contg. a Na or K 
resinate or soap, an appropriate protective colloid (e. g., 
(xiscin) and an excess of resin or fat. The inediuni is 
])rep(l. by eiKTgetic grinding at 60 HO"". 


Ihseetidde, etc. I. O. Fsrbenlnd. A.-G. (Adolf 8 teln. 
dorf and Kaspar 

21,1933. SeeFr.746j268(C. i4.^, 46^). 

Fungicide, etc. I. G. Parbenmd. A.-O. (Kasper Pfaff 
and Michael Erlenbach, inventors). Ger. 578,972, 
Tune 19, 1933. A wet or dry preserving age:^ te fruit 
trees, vines, cereals, etc., is prepd. by tn*ating CuQt soln. 
with alkylene oxide and removing the excess of the latter. 

Disinfecting seeds. Morris S. Kharasch (to E. I. du 
Pont dc Nemours & Co.). ^U. 8 . 1,934,8GK3, Nov. 14 
A miTCurizcd deriv. of a thiophene compd. su^ as o- 
chloromcrcurithiophene or the like is used as active agent 
in seed-disinfecting compns. U. S. 1,934,804 rdates to 
the similar use of a Hg compd. of the type R-Hg-OH, in 
which R is a hydmarbon radical, suck as an alkyl or aryl 
mercuric hydroxide. , « ^ ^ ^ 

Plant preservation. Joseph Bader. Ger. 578,685, 
June 16, 1933. Diseaws of trees, especially elm trees, are 
prevented by introducing a benzine contg. a mixt. of min 
erul oil and naphthsdcnc into the tree. 

Protecti^ vegetables. Samuel Miaulet. Fr. 750,227, 
Aug. 7, 1933. Vegetables are protected by a fungicide 
such as cupric mud mixed with a colloidal emulsion of 

Herbicides. I*aul Leurquin. FT. 751,644, Sept. 7, 
1933. A herbicide consists of a finely ground natural salt 
of K (kainite, sylvini^', etc.) and anhyd. CaO, approx, 
in the proportion of 4 to 1 . 

Herbicides. Georges Truffaut and Isaac Pastac 
Fr. 751,842, S(‘pt. 11, 1933. Solns. of nitrites with or 
without sol. salts of uni- or bi-valent metals arc usi cl as 
herbicides 


16 -THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 

C. K. FKUV 


Alcohol from potatoes— technical methods on the Conti- 
nent. A. K. Williams. Cliem, Trade J. 93, 335 - 0 
(1933). — ^A discussion of the sources of supply of potatoes 
ill England, prepn. of the wort, fermentation and distii. 
uud the by-products of the industry. W. IT. Boynton 
The vitamin contents of potato residues. A. Scheuncrl 
and M Schicblich. Biedermanns Zentr. B. rierernahr. 5, 
653 <41(1933). — ^The residues of potatoes from the distn. of 
spirits showed */• Vw tlie B and G vitamin contents of 
dried yeast. B was somewhat higher than G. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Effect of light on the carbon monoxide inhibition of 
butyric acid zennentation. Walter Kempm^r and Fritz 
Kuhowitz. Biochem, Z, 265, 245-52(1 933) .—Butyric 
acid fermentation L an anaerobic process which is re- 
versibly inhibited by CO. But the sensitivity to liglil 
could be demonstrated only at low temp and with illumi- 
nation of very great intensity. Under these conditions 
the fei mentation can be completely and reversibly in- 
hibited, but even then the light sensitivity is very much 
smaller than that of the respiration. The CO compd. of 
the butyric acid enzyme atisorbs light within the spectrum 
range of O.KI to 366 him- S. Morgulis 

The preparation and importance of glyceric acid-mono- 
phoaphoric acid. Carl Ncuberg and Maria Kolic' 
Angew, Chem, 46, 71 1 13( 1933) .—A niethwl ftir the prepn. 
of the acid is described, liascd upon the action of yeast on 
hexoses. A detailed account of the cxptl. work is prt*- 
sented Thirteen references. Karl Kammcmicycr 
Formation of glucuronic add by Aspeigillua niger. 
E. Kordo-Stdsoeva. Biochem, Z. 266, 337-51(1933).— 
The fermentative processes are affected by decreaeing the 
normal salt content of the nutritive medium. A nutritive 
salt content of only ^/u conen. is most favorable to the 
production of glucuronic acid, which is further increased 
through the addn. of CaCOg. The excess of N-contg 
solta has a stimulating effect on the acciunulation of 
glucurontc acid only in an acid medium. 'JThe glucuronic 
acid yield is also increased by cultivating the molds on 
chanjing media. At 33-^5** the development of the mold 


ill one nutritive soln. should proceed 3 days, then 5 days 
in the si'coud soln S. Morgulis 

Kinetics of the accumulation of organic aubstances in 
cultures containing two species of yeast. G. F. Gause. 
Biochem Z. 266, 352-4(1933). — ^Theoretical. S. M. 

6 

Yeast-growth stimulants in white sugars (Hall, et al.) 28. 


Acetone and alcohols. Maschinenbau-A.-G. Gol/ern- 
Orimina. Fr. 751,623, Sept. 7, 1933. Acetone, KtOII 
and BuOlI are obtained in a continuous manner from worts 
or other aq. solus. The distillate enriched in a distn. 
column, in acetone, HtOH and BuOH from a wort or aq. 
7 sohi. is submitted immediately after condensation and 
n^moval of non-condi‘nsible gases to a continuous rectifica- 
tion comprising several steps. In the first step aceloni 
and Eton arc sepd. from BuOH fnd water, from which 
the constituents are then sepd. 

Propionic acid. Hugh R. Stiles (to Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp.). Brit, 390,968, Aug. 17, 1933. CutIm)- 
hydrates are fermenti^d in presence of lymtonite, or a 
hydrated AlsOg such as activated AlgOa, by means of vari- 
^ ous strains of B, addi propionici, with or without othci 
liacteria such as those that produce lactic acid, hydrolyze 
nitrogenous substances, e. g., the Proteus group, ferment 
salts of org. acids, e. g., the Alkaligenes group, and form 
mannitol, e g., B, matinitopoeum, B. gayoni and Laclo- 
haciUus fermentum. The inoculation with the different 
bacteria may be successivt* or simultaneous. The process 
may be effected at 30-1® with an acidity of 5.4-0, 
9 maintained by an excess of CaCCL. Cf. C. A. 28, 565*. 

Vinegar generator. Alfred Hinchliffe (to Buffalo 
Foundry and Machine Co.). U. S. 1,934,712, Nov. 14. 
Structural features of sparge anns, etc. 

Fermentation glycerol. Wallace H. Carothers, Julian 
W. Hill and Frank J. L. Van Natta (to £. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,936,497, Nov. 21. Sugar is 
fermented in an alk. medium, the gl 3 rcerDl formed li distd. 
from other fermentation products, the dlatd. glycerol is 
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rendered elk. with Ume» and the liquid is blown with air to 
destroy phencds* 

Feimentatida proceiMS. Fi4d6ric I4vi. Fr. 763,152, 
Oct. 9, 1933. Iw COi evolved is purified by adsorb^ts, 
liarticularly active charcoal. The ale. carried over by the 
COi is also recovered thereby. Adsortients are also used 
for purifying pyroligneaus acid. 
ifiant for diatilling fermented wort and maah. Wilhelm 


Vogelbusch. Ger. 682,609, Aug. 17, 1933. Addn. to 
664,876 (C. A. 27, 1086). 

Device for extracting hops. WUhclm Greiner. Ger. 
678,669, June 15, 1933. 

Yeast. Ilans Braasch and Arnold Braasc'h. Vt. 760,- 
158, Aug. 5, 1933. The air introduced during the period 
of multiplication of tlie yeast contains aljout of COa 
Cf. C. A. 27, 5471. 
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W. O. BMURY 

Fougdre types of oerfumes. Aifons M. Burger. Riech- 9% EtOH which are signillcautly less active. The opt. 
itoff Ind. tt. Kosmetik 8, 175-0(1933). — A dificussion and procedure is to use 70% EtOH and keep the tincture in the 
formulas. ^ H. M. Burlage ice chest. It should be replaced every 3 months. 

Raw materials of cosmetics. Karl Pfafi. Riechstoff 3 Harry Eagle 

Jnd, n. Kosmetik 8, 177-~9(1933)*; cf. C. A. 27, 5G5. — The catalytic effect of iron salts upon the decomposition 

A discussion of (1) beeswax^ its properties and uses in of nicotine during smoking. Eniil StarkensU^u and 

water-free cerates and cerates contg. HsO and cold creams, Wilhelm Stc^jskal. Arch, exptl. Path, Pharmakol, 172, 

(2) VKix soaps, (3) artificial waxes and their couipn. and 119 30(19.33). — The addn. of Fe salts to cigars d(*crcases 

(4) spermaceti. Formulas are included. H. M. B. the amt. of nicotine in the smoke by 25%. This is nut 

Microchemistry of the opium alkaloids. L. Kofler. due to combination of the nicotine with the Fe, but to a 

Pharm. Monatsh. 14, 22(^2(1033). — Different cryst. catalsrtic increase in the dccompii. of nicotine at the C-Fe 

forms (all tielonging to the rhombic system) of morphine surface. Harry Eagle 

ore prepared: (a) one contg. water of crystn. and (b) two 4 The standardization of digitalis by means of cats. H. 
anhyd. forms (mctastable, m. 19f’*, and stable, m. with Bauer and K. Fromherz. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 
(Iccumpn. 240^). The stable form upon microsiiblimation 172, 693-8(19.33). — The type of anesthesia has only a 

yields crystals of three types {a, p, 7) with n » 1.653, dight effect upon the standiudization of digitalis alkaloids 

1 657 and 1.671, resp. The meta.stable modification by means of cats. The Magnus method of detg. digi toxin 

upon the same treatment yields c^slals with n 1 .573, 1.625 and digitoxin-contg. glucosides gives lower values than the 

mid 1 .630; (a) 3nelds crystals with n » 1 ..582, 1 .623 and original method of Hatcher and Brody. The term cat unit 

1 .044. Codeine in a micro melting pt . app. shows crystals has no abs. significance ; the method used must be exactly 

coiitg. water of crysln. (m. 62® and 68®) and water-free 5 dcscrilied. Harry Eagle • 

c'lyst. (m. 155®). Similar detns. are reported for nior- Estimation of essential oil in camomile flowers. R. 
phtiie-IlCl. H. M. Burlage Hofmann and R. Brachvogel. Apolh, Ztg. 48, 1394 

Sulfur-containing remedies and their analysis. E. (1033). — Until a better method is available, the D. A. B. 

Srhulek. Pharm. Monatsh, 14, 228 9(1933). — ^I'o del. 6 procedure should be followed. W* O. E. 

elementary S weigh in a 30-cc. beaker a quantity of sub- Pinene from Nectandra olaeophora Bar. Rod. N. 

stance equiv. to 1-2 mg. S. Scatter 0,2 g. KCN upon Botafogu Gonsalves. Arch. Pharm. 271, 461-2(1933). — 
tin* sample, add 8-10 drops IIsO and 15 cc. Me2CO, and The reddish yellow crude oil obtained from the tree by 
evap. to dryness. To the residue add 5 cc. MejCO and tapping had d}{ 0.89(K), wi®-® 1 471, [allJ 58^22', and 
again evap. to dryness. Dissolve the residue in a little 6 gave on fractionatum a pinene having dJJ 0.8656, 

II2O, liltiT if necessary and dil. to 50-60 cc. To the soln. 1.466, [aJlf 66®32'. ^ W. O. E. 

contained in a KKl-cc. flask add 1 g. boric acid and coarse Detection of local anesthetics. R. Fischer.^ Arch. 

pumice, and boil for 10 min. By Schuiek's method det. Pharm. 271, 466-70(1933). — ^A procedure is de.scribed by 
till* thiocyanate formed. Slight modifications of the means of which cocaine and 12 synthetic local anesthetics 
usual methods for organically bound S in the presence and can be quickly and definite detected. The alkaloid is 
absence of N as well as total S are discus.scd. H. M. B. pptd. on the object glass by means of a suitable reagent. 

Microchemistry of antipyrine. C. van Zijp. Pharm. The resulting crystals arc thereupon washed, dried and 
Weekblad 70, 1243-8(1933). — ^The color reaction of anti- then subjected to a micro m.-p. detn. whereby a positive 
pyrine with HNOj Is dcscrilx'd in detail. The nilro deriv. ' identification can be effected in from 20 to 30 min. 
(ibtaincd in white crsrstals by evapg. the reaction iiiixt. has ^ W. O. E. 

characteristic appcax;fincc, soly. aqd optical properties. Characterization and teating of tinctures. A. Mayr- 
Cryslallographic data are given. A. W. Dox hofer and Anatol Beck. Pharm. Presse, Wiss.^praht. 

Communications from the laboratory of the Dutch Heft 1933, 129 37.— A review is given of procedures previ- 
society for the promotion of pharmacy. Nos. 36-40. ously suggested for the cliaracterization and evaluation of 
Examination of tablets H. J. van Giffen. Pharm. tinctures, notably those involving factors of color. The 
Weekblad 70, 1270-8(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4344. — Methods present paper reports the results obtained in the examn. 
of examn. and reports of analyses are given for the follow- g of a series of tinctures with mi>cct to their color tone and 
ing tablets manufd. by European phannaceutical houses: relation of the latter to quality. The color measurements 
dicudid biturtrate, cucodal, dilaudid, ephcdrinc, ephedron were based on the Ostv^d color theory and caraed out 
and cphetoninc. A. W. Dox with the aid of a simple app. (illustrated) specially con- 

Variations in the strength of cardiac-active glucosides as structed for this line of work. W. O. K. 

determined by means of frogs. S. Roscukranz. Arch. Present status of our chemical knowledn of plant 
exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 172, 18-25(1933).— The sensi- laxatives. L. Rosenthaler. Pharm. Presse, Wiss.^aht. 
tivity of frogs to glucosides derived from digitalis, scylla. Heft 1933, 137-9. ^ W. O. E. 

convallaria and strophanthus may vary as much as 43% Pharmacopeia Helvetica Editio Quinta. L. Rosen- 
when tested daily over^ period of a month. The sensi- 9 thaler • Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74, 670-4, 701-6(1933). — 
tivity is min. in the first months of the year. H. Eagle A digest. W. O. E. 

The standardization of d jgitiiiia infusion and tincture Recovery of nicotine from the steam-distillation residues 
with respect to their therapeutic use. S. Roeenkranz. of tobacco. Constantin Pyriki. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74, 
Arch. expa. Path. Pharmakol. 172, 26-35(1933).— Al- 717-21(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3287. —From tobacco ^dues 
though infusion exhausts the leaves of the active gluco- completely esdiausted of nicotine by alk. (NaOH) steam 
Mdes,the itifi Ho n is le s* active than the tincture, and does distn. a positive test with ailicotungstic acid resulted on 
not keep. Tinctures prepd. with 60-70% EtOH are most further distn. of such residues after they had stood for some 
active^ but do not keep as wdl as those prepd. with 96- time. The dipkrate obtained with the 2nd distn. wns 
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identified as that of nicotine. The M*pn. of nicotine takes 
pWe ^owly and hence requires a long time for its complete 
elimination; even boiling before a reflux did not hasten the 
ope^tion. Contact of the residues with MgO failed to 
promote sepn. of the alkaloid, 'llie quantities of nicotine 
obtained from cigar and cigaret tolioccos were 0.1iJ9-0.163 
and 0.072-0.081, re.sp. The reason lor the above phe- 
nomena is proljably the* fact that tal>acin, a glucoside of 
tobacco, by the action of strong alkali releases nicotine. 

W. O. K. 

Change in certain pharmaceutical tinctures and alka- 
loidal salt solutions on exposure to sun and ultra-violet 
light. II. With especial reference to optical rotation. 
C. A. Kojahn and lulgar Haase. Pliafni Zcniralhalh 74, 
cf C, A, 26 , 517;i. -This paper is a c«>n- 
tinualion of K. and Herzog's investigati«)iis in the same 
field. A year's exposure to sunlight produced changes in 
tinct. hvdrastKs (ulioul 2ri%) and in tinct. rapMci (3.5%); 
while the tincts. aconiti, am’tie, helladonnae, gniiiuti (^) 
and stroplianthi were n*lalivcly stable (losses under ) 
With ultra- violet light the changes were: tiiiet. anrac 28, 
hydrastis 23.0 and capsici 35.1 the tincts. aconiti, 
belladonnae, gnuiati and strophanthi b(*ing stable. Alka- 
loidal and allwloidal salt soln., after 21-hr. exjjosure to 
ultra-violet light, suffen*d losses in content up to 31 ..3% 
(cinchonidinc) , ccK*aine being least aifected. 'J'he optical 
mtation also is lessened. The color content of tinct. 
capsici is decreased by daylight exposure*; it is iucreawd, 
however, with tincts. granati, hydrastis and arcrae; it is 
retain(*d after tciiifiorarily fading in the case of tincts. 
aconiti and strophanthi. On exposure to ultra-violet light 
for 48 hrs. the color of tincts. aconiti, belladonnae and 
capsici fades, but increases, liowcver, in the case of tincts. 
greme, hyurastis and strophanthi, while that of tuict 
granuli remains practically unchanged. W. (). K. 

Viscosity measurement in evaluating tinctures. Hcll- 
niuth Schrader. Pharm, Ztf>. 78, llTiVl (11(19.33). -'fhe 
results obtained in the examn. of a serh's of tinctures with 
the Hoppler vibcoiiicter arc presented in the fonii of a 
graph and numerical values. W. O. h. 

Iodine and iodized surgical dressings. Max Sido. 
Pharm, Ztg. 78, 1188-9(1933). — The conditions under 
which 1 was discovered, as also the use <if I-earryiug 
products .several centuries earlier, arc discussed. 

W. O. h. 

Natural and synthetic menthol. FriU Unger. Pharm. 
Ztg. 78, 129.3 4(19.33) — Certain criteria are suggested 
for tlic evaluation and use of these two pnxlucts in ;ih;ir- 
macy and medicine. W. O. U 

Sterilization of urotropine solutions. A. Pfistci. 
Pharm. Ztg. 78, 1228-9(1933). — In order to dissifjate 
certain contradictory statements relative to sterilization 
of urotropine solns., and on the assumplioti that the amt. 
of CH3O liberated at a fixed temp, suffices to sterili/e tlu 
soln., expts. were carried out with 10 and 25% solus, of 
urotropine in glass ampoules at rcxjui temp, over varying 
periods While 25% soltis. were found to be sterile at the 
end of 48 hrs., it appears that those of KK?, stiength 
should be heated hr. at 40® in order to acquire sterility 

W. O. K. 

Evaluation of white petrolatums. V. O. Schmatolla. 
Pharm. Ztg. 78, 1214-15(1933). — ^The conception and 
importance of visccisitv in petrolatum arc discussed 
notably the inutiy erroneous views still pertaining thereto. 
The followuig procedure is suggested as affording a satis- 
factory piethod of evaluation : u relatively large watch 

glass weigh out 1 g. of the sample, spreading it to a uniform 
depth of 1 mm. and over an area of 40 X 40 nim. Cover 
with 3 g. coned. H^S()4 and rub the petrolatum layer by 
short quick movements with the dry round base oWa wide 
test tube. A genuine, sufficiently pure pharmaceutical 
petrolatum will under this treatment bmmie at the most 
brownish and never after 6 min. quick rubbing form a fine 
flaked, emulsion, but remain cohereut or possibly develop 
into larger agglomerated adherent flakes. A tech, 
‘•white" petrolatum becomes rapidly brown or acquires a 
red rusty tone under these circumstances, thereby forming 
aa emulsion and on account of the finer distribution ap- 


pears to become again lighter in color, a phenomenon that 
may deceive. W. O. E. 

Comparative study of the assays of cincfaoiia bark. 
Margarethc Oakley. Atn, J. Pharm. 105 , 535-46 
(1033).— The 1 titration method of Dubreuil and the 
silicdtungstic procedure of Beal and North were employed 
on the iiiixts. of the pure alkaloids successfully and are 
compared with the U. S. P. method. The official method 
of removing the alkaloids from the crude drug was found 
to be capable of a high degree of accuracy. In this 
comparison it is pointed out that by evapn. of the ethereal 
solvent without effort to purify, much extraneous material 
is weighed with the alkaloids. The shaking out process 
removes some of this impurity, but not by any means all 
of it. The I titration gives low resists on residues ob- 
tained in the as.say. The silicotungstic acid pptn. gives 
eoiieordant results and may be employed without sub- 
jecting the alkaloid Iq the shaking out proi*e.ss. The 
following procedure is recoinniendcd : Weigh 5 g. of the 
powd. (No. ()(> fineness) bark into a 5(M)-cc. Erlcnnieyer 
flask. Add 1.5 cc. of .3%; HCl. Mix so that the bark is 
evenly wet. Digest on a water bath for I hr. Cool. 
Add 2(K) cc. ether— chloroform (3 parts ether and 1 part 
CHCls) and 10 cc. strong ammonia. Stopper and .shake 
in a niech. shaker 1 hr. Allow to stand overnight. Shake 
for an addnl. .30 min. Decant 160 cc. of the ethereal 
sfdveut (representing -Lg. of bark) and evap. to dryness. 
Dissolve the crude alkaloids in 10 cc. of ether and add 100 
cc. of approx. 0.(i N TILT. Warm on a water bath until 
the ether has evapd., transfer to a 2()()-cc. vol. fla.sk and 
make up to the mark with ().(> N acid. To a 50-cc. aliquot 
of this solti. add 50 cc. of the 0.6 N acid and 15 cc. of 6% 
silicotuiigstic acid. Stir vigorously and then allow to 
settle. Decant the supernatant liquid through a weighed 
Cfixicli crucible, add the ppt, to the crucible and wash 
with 1% TICl. Dry at 100® and ignite at a bright letl 
heat. Cool in a desiccator , and weigh. 3 he wt. of Uk 
anhydride multiplied by 21.72 equals the percentage of 
alkaloid in the drug. (2 X av. ninl. wt. of cinchonu 
alkaloids X J 00) /mol. wt. of Si0^.l2W03 =» 21.72. A 
bibliography is appended. W. G. Gaessler 

Achillea Millefolium, Linne. Constituents of the 
petroleum ether extract of the blossoms. R. L. McMur- 
ray Am. J. Pharm. 105, 57.3 82(1933).- -The percent- 
age of extractive sol. in petr. ether amounted to 2.019% 
with 100 Ih. of air-dried, ground blossoms in a Llf>yd 
extraelor. Org. conipds. isiiUited from this ext. and not 
previously retKirted 111 the litiratiire are; (a) satd. fatty 
aeuls inyristic acid, palniitie acid, undetd. acid, cerotic 
iicid; (/>) uiisatd. fatty aeids- liiioleic acid, oleic acid; 
(c) said. sdc.--cery1 ale.; (cf) uusutil. ale.— sterol, 
(r) sjitd. liydroc':irbun tnacniiUine. W. G. Gaessler 
Recent developments in pharmacopoeial vitamin stand- 
ardization. K. hHillerton C(X)k. Am J. Pharm. 105, 
583 7(llk33).- The N. S. P. Vitdniin Advisory Boaid 
recomTiietid the following standards for the offii*ial cod- 
liver oil : the min. vsLutulard for vitamin A for U. S P. cod- 
liver oil shall be not less than G(K) interna tioiial units. 
'I'he mill, \ituniiii D standard for U. S. P. cod-liver oil 
shnlllH.* not less than 85 international units.* One U. S P. 
X. Sheiman or A. D. M. A. unit of vitamin A equals 1 .4 
interna 1icm.il or niw IT. S. P. units. One Steeiibock unit 
of vitamin D equals 2.7 international or new U. S. P 
units. One international or U. S. P. unit of vitamin D 
equals 3.25 A 1). M. A. units. W. G. tUtessler 

A study of fliiidextract of cinchona. Zdcnd*k Rektofik. 
Ca^opi- tfskoihw. Ukdrnictva 13, 249-^58(1933).— In thi- 
extn. of cinclioxia hark the yield of alkaloids in the fluidext. 
was 40% of the total alkaloids presc*nt using 90% alcohol 
as specified by the British pharmacopeia and 55% using 
water^Iyccrin niixt. acidulated with HCl as proposed 
for the next Czechoslovakian pharmacopeia. Volumetric 
detns. of the alkaloids in tlic prepns. by the methods of 
Frerichs-MaiJiihcim and the British pharmacopeia were in 
good accord but the latter gave slightly higher results for 
the 1)ark. William J. Husa 

Fowler's arsenical solution, Ph. A. Vm. B. Rgkujan 
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and Fnnta. Casopis Ceskoslov, UkArnidva li, 277- i 
80(1938).— Discrepancies between the As^^^ content 
required in Fowler's soln. and the values found in recently 
nrepd. solns. are not due to oxidation, which is very sdow. 

WUliam J. Husa 

The preservation of preparations of coca. A. and C. 
Chalmcta. BuU, sci. pharniacol, 40, 677-81(1933). — 
'I'hc iltiidexts. of coca leaves show the same characteristics 
of stability as solns. of cocaine base in HaO-EtOH: the . 
higher the EtOH content, the less hydrolsrsis occurs. ^ 
Acidification also improves the stability of dil. solns. 

A. E. Meyer 

Ketamine . M . H . Wunschendorif and P . Valicr . Bull, 
set. pharniacol. 40, 001-4 (ll»3.'i). — For the prepn. of the 
alkaloid, ext. the dried branches of Retama sphaerocarpa 
Boiss with 90% btOH, slightly acidified with II2SO4. 
Fvap. in vacuo t redissolvc in l<3tOH, filter, evap., 
dissolve the residue in flaC) and ext. with h^tad. Alkalin- ] 
i/c the aq. liquid with NaOIl atftl ext. again with EtsO. 
The white alkalrnd crystallizes after evapn. of the EtjO. 
The yield is 5 g. per kg. of the drug It is a strong tiase, 
sol. in CHGi, petr. ether and EtOH, almost iiisnl. in II2O. 

It in. IfiS®, is dextrorotatory and has the conipn.: C 72.0, 

H 10.40, N 1 1.20 and O 0.40% corresponding to the form- 
Ilia CiftIT5oN20. A. E. Meyer 

A new method for the determination of stovaine. Juan 
A. Sanchez. Semana med. (Buenos Aires) 1933 , II, 1419- ^ 
20.- Sec C. A. 27 , 1985. A. E. Meyer 

Biochemical studies on tobacco drying and fermenta- 
tion. III. Are ammonia, methylamine and pyridine 
produced from nicotine during fermentation? J. Bodnar 
and Ladislaus Barta. Biochem. Z. 265 , 3S0 9(1933); 
il. C. A. 27 , 19H(i. — Of the various Hungarian tolwiecos 
tlie Kopa loses most nicntiiie during ferineiitation. This 
<liminution is protiablv due to an oxidation as it cannot Ik* ' 
.iirounted for by Nlbf McNlTj or pyridiiu‘ forniatiou. 
I'lie higher the ll-ioii coiicn. «if the toliaeco the less is the 
loss of its nuxitine content.* S. Morgulis 

Analysis of Spanish digitalis, h'ratieisco CTirul. Anales 
SOL . espait.fis. qumi. 31 , 740 9( 19.33) .• -Samples of Spanish 
digitalis were analyzed by the Perrot and Boureet method 
( (’ d . 22 , 2437) ; (1 52 g. of cryst. digitalis was found per 
kg. of dried leaf of phanuaeeutical grade, or (1.83 g. from a 
com. grade from Salainaiiea. K. M. Symines ^ 

Sterilization of solutions of sodium bicarbonate. Ar. 
Mihalovici. J. pharm. chim. 18, 418 21(1933); rf. 
(\ A, 28 , 230', —Pure sterile NallCCIj is pptcl. from aq. 
terile solii. ol crysld. NusCO* by excess ol gaseous 03* 
under strictly sterile conditions, which an- extended to the 
lilt ration and soln. of NallCOa m H2O. S. Waldlxiti 
Liquor cresolis saponatus, British Pharmacopeia 1932 . 

J e.Robertsand K. V.Lloyd. 7.131,077(1933). -- 

Supon. of linseed oil is difliciilt when its acid no. is low, 
r g., 2-5 instead of the max. of 5.0 (Brit. Pharm.), but is 
n iiderod ctisy when , oleic acid is added to the oil lief ore 
s.i|)oii. To make 100 ci*. of pale br<jwn lysol, im\ linseed 
nil 17 g. with oleic acid I g., heat the mixt. on the water 
hath and add a heated soln. of 4.2 g. KOH in 25 ce. HjO. 
Ih'al and stir until sapoii. is complete*, replacing the evapg. 
lb<i. Cool, Chen add 50 cc. cresol and HjO to bring the 
\ol. to UKJ cc. (cf. Berry, C. A» 27 , 2532) . S. Wuldbutt 

Deln. of elemental S (Allport) 7. Detu. of Fc (Ben- 
iietl, Campbell) 7. Antimalarials (Miki, Robinson) 10. 
IMienol ketones of diphenylmethane, -ethane, -propane 
and their reduction pniducts (Wojalin) 10. Intermedi- 
ates and dyes [with bactericidal proix^rties] (Fr. pat. 751,- 
"11) 25 . Purifying ether (U. S. pat. 1,935,668) 10. 
Besiii acid derivs. [products used for therapeutic pur- 
I»osesl (Gcr. pat. 578,827) 26 . 

Zamarini, Guido: Formulario cxperimeiitado para per- 
hmics, cosmdticos, jabones, licores, vinos y jaralxis. 2ud 
‘d. Mexico, D.F.: Imprenta F. K. Graue. 347 pp. 


Therapeutic preparations. Suloino Ch*iliurd Tekla 
hiiidieti. Brit. 397,516, Aug. 23, 19.T<. The elec. 


diarge of a therapeutic serum is adjusted by addn. of 
sulistances which influence the lability of the albumins 
contained in the ^rum, e. g., CaCb, MgCU, Ca gluconate 
and lactate, colloidal S. The charge is so adjusted that on 
adding O.B-1.3 parts 0.1 N NuiVOi and 8.7-10 parts N 
AcOH to a test sample contg. 1 part treated serum and 1 
part HxG the albumin seps. in flocks. 

Therapeutic preparations. 1. G. Farlienind. A.-G. 

. (Willy Ludwig and Otto ik*hauiuami, inventors). Gt*r. 
578,990, June 20, 1933. Pulverized cardiac muscles arc 
extd. with water or aq.-org. solvent and liltered. I'he 
lipoids, etc., in the filtrate arc used for treating heart 
disc^ases. 

Therapeutic^ly active preparations. Phannaceutische 
Werkc “Norginc" A.-C». and Siegwart Hermann. Gcr. 
578,594, June 15, 1933. Nutritive solns. contg. carbo- 
hydrates are subjec-ted to the action of pure cultures of 
I bacterium glucmtium. The resulting gluconic acid is 
converted into Ca salt and u-sed for treating illnesses due to 
SL'iiile decay. 

Detoxicant therapeutic compound. Winford P. Larson 
and Mortimer Bye (to Win. S. Merrell Co,). U. S. 

I, 936,436, Nov. 21. For neutiali/ing and comlmting 
toxins in lx>dy cavities, as in treating infectious of the 
lower inteslim*, a salt such as Na rieinoleate is used (suit- 
ably together also with other substances such as an aq. or 

^ oleaginous vt'hicle and antiseptic substances). Various 
details and examples arc given. U. S. 1,936,457 relates 
to the treatment of disorders of the colon, etc., or exposed 
tissues such as Uiosc of wounds by use of riciuolcatcs such 
as those of Na, K, Li, NH4, Ub or Cs. 

Magnesium citrate solution suitable for medicinal use. 
Richard Pasternack and Clinton P. Ainiuenuan (to 
Charles Pfizer & Co.). U. vS. 1,936,364, Nov. 21. A 
, stable sr>ln. is formed contg. Mg citrate and gluconic aeia 
with substantially no excess of citric at*id. 

Camphoric acid preparations. Carl A. kojahii. Cicr. 
582,895. Aug. 23, 1933. Addn. to 571,591 {C. A. 27, 
4349). Sol. prepns. of the above character for thera- 
pnitie purposes anr made by treating camphoric acid 
with mono- or diethanolamine under conditions in which 
no esterification of the Oil group of the ethanolaminc, or 
acid amide Tormatiem occurs, but only neutralization of 
i the C(KJH group The dulhanolainiiie may be replaced 
by hydroxycthylbromoethylainine. Examples are given. 

1 -Methoxy -2 -bydroxy-3-aminobenzenear8onic acids. 
Karl Streitwolf, Ahrcd Fehrle and Hans llihner (to 
V^mthrnp Chiiiiu*al C«».). U. S. 1,933,960, Nov. 21. 

1 -Met hoxy-2-hvdroxy-3 -amino-benzene-4- and -5-arsouic 
acids are obtained, c. g., by reilueiug the corresponding 3- 
nitro compels, (various details being given) and arc 
. suitable therapeuitc u^e in combating protozoa diseases. 

Bismuth salts of organic carboxylic acids. Rudolf 
Hereiides and Ludwig Schiitz (to Winthrop Chemical Co.) . 

II. S. 1,934,783, Nov. 14. Bi salts generally sol. m fatty 
oils, sol. in org. solvents and very difficultly sol. in water, 
and which are suitable for therapeutic use, are obtained by 
heating Bi oxide or hydroxide on the water bath (and if 
desired with a solvent such as water) with acids such as 
diiiiethylai*etic acid, niethylallylaeetic acid, dialiylacetic 

8 acid, crotylpropylacrtic acid, ethyl isoamylacetic acid, 
isopropylpheuylacetic acid, niethyloctylacetic acid, cthyl- 
benzylaretic arid, isobutyltolylacetic acid,ethylatiisylacetic 
arid, dicyclotientylacetic acid, heptylcyclohexenylacetic 
acid, etc. St'veral examples with details of procedure are 
given. Cf. C. A. 26 , 3623. 

Nitrogen-containing compounds of the pyridine and 
quinoline series. Max Bocktuiihl, Walter Krohs and 
Gustav Ehrhart (to Winthrop Chemical Co.). U. S. 
1,936,^47, Nov. 21. Details arc given of the psoductiou 
of various therapeutic compels, which form water-sol. hydro- 
chlorides, such as l-dicyclohexyluminoethylpyridine-2- 
imide, l-dicyclohexylaniinoethylquinoline-2-imide, 2- 
dicyclohcxylaniinoethylatuinopyridiue, bs 19()-6*' and 
fanning a dihydrobroinidc m. 198*', l-dibexahydrobenzyU 
aniinoethy Ipyridiite - 2 - iniide, 1 - ( r - dicyclohexylamino- 
{Hfutyl - 4 ')p3rridiue * 2 - imide, di - -niethylcydohexyl- 
aniinuethylpyridine42-imide, 1 -dicyclohexyluuiinoethyW5- 
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liydroiyi»yridtiie-2*iinide and l-dicyvdohexylamiuoethyl- 
6-cthoKyiiyridine-2--iinide. 

Aavnunatrical anaiio comDounds. I. G. Farbemnd. 
A.^ (KariS^twolf, Alfred Fchrlc and WnlUr Heir- 
tnaifli, inventon). Gcr. 578,312, June 12, 1033. Addn. 
to 654,951 (C. A. 26, 0071). The method of 654,961 
for prcpg. tiie above by reducing pheuoxyucetic acid- 
arsonic acid or arylarsoiiic acids cuntg. a nitnigcnous 
heterocyclic ring, is ttiodihcd by carrying out the reduction 
in the presence of P3rridine- or quinolinc-arsonic acids. 
Thus, 4-acetylaininc>-2-phi‘iioxyacetic acid-l-arsonic acid 
is mixed with 2-pyridoiicarstinic acid and reduced with 
lliPOi Other examples are given. The products have 
therapeutic uses. 

Metallic mercapto compounds. Schering ICahlbaum 
A.-O. Brit. Aug. 24, 1933. See Ger 573,629 

(C A. 27, 4349). 

Salicylates. Carl A. Kojahn. Ger. 582,148, Aug. 9, 
1 933 . Addn . to 661,523 ( C. A . 27, 1093) . Salicylic acid 
or its 1 substitution products are treated in the cold with 
moiio' or diethanolamine or a niixt. of lioth to give .salts 
useful ill therapy. Examples are given. 

Carvacrol. Chemlschc Fabrik von I ley den A.-O. 
(Curt Philipp, inventor). Gcr. 582,968, Aug. 25, 19;W. 
Carvacrol is iodiuated in the nucleus by treatment with 
alkali and agents used for the nuclear iodination of PhUH, 
up to 2 mols. of alkali being used to each mol. of carvacrol. 
T^us, carvacrol is treated with NaOH, Nal and NalOs to 
give an iodinated product. These products are useful as 
diiinjeciants. 

Santonin derivatives. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. 
(Erwin Schwetik and Hans Goc‘bel, inventors). Ot^r. 
578,941, June 19, 1933. Basic solus, of santonic at'id or 
solns. obtained by treating .santonin with basic substances, 
are treated with an acylating agent under conditions inrhich 
cause the soln. to remain basic. The resulting as*yl deriv. 
is sepd. by acidification. In an example, 1 mol. of san- 
tonin is shaken with 2 mols. of NaOIl. AcCl or Av/J is 
then added. Oii acidification of the soln. with IICl, the 
acetyl deriv., m. 143'*, si*ps. The prepn. of the benxoyl 
and stearyl derivs. is also descrilMHl. 

Ointments. Firma Johann Triniiiiel and Hugo Weil. 
Gcr. 587,142, Oct. 30, 1933. Giiitiiicnt bases are 
prepd. by treating alkali sillcaU' solns. with aliphatic or 
hydroaroinatic iiioiiocarlxixylic aciih contg. more than 9 C 
atoms. Examples are given. 

Dealbuminizing therapeutic serums or other liquids. 
Salomo Gerhard Tekla Bendieii. Brit. 397,515, Ang. 2.3, 
1933. Sec Ger. 671,404 ( C. A . 27, 2974) . 

Hormones. Schering-Kuhlbaum A.-G. Brit. 396,581, 
Aug. 10, 1933. A tliyreotropic hormone which c-auses 
development of the panmchyiiia and shrinkage ol the 
colloid of the thyniiJ gland is obtained fiom aq. exts. of 
the anterior lolx; ol the hypophysis by treatment thereof 
with an albumin precipitant and sepn. ot the active sub- 
stance from the ppt. The mother liquors from the pptn. 
contain the gonadotropic hormone. Suitable pptg. agents 
arc picric, .sulfosalicylic and trichloroacetic acids, heavy 
metal salts, e. g., Pb(OAc)s, or colloids, e. g., hydroxides 
of Fe or AI. 

Hormone extract. Schering -Kalilbaum A.-O. (Johann 
Plesch, inventor). CVr. 582,593. Aug. 17, 19.33. Hor- 
mone exts. with an action on tlx heart arc olitaincd hv 
cxU. the auricles of the heart with MeOH, etc. 

^stographic medium. Arnold E. Ostcrlierg (to 
Chemical Foundation, Inc.). U. S. 1 ,1>35,061, Nov. 21. 
A medium for cystography comprises a cold-water-sol. atk. 
Bi tartrate contg. f»t least about 05% Bi, forming non- 
irritating and freely flowing non-viscotis solns. 

X-ray •examinations. B41a Moskovits. Fr. 7^,173, 
Aug. 5, 1933. Aq. sttspensions of BaSOi for x-ray ex- 

18 -iNCiixs, alkaup:s. 


aminatlluu arc prepd. by agitating BaSQi with water in 
the presence of artificial SiQi-gehi or natural silicates 
forming gels. Neutral substances such as kablm may 
also be present. , ^ . 

Antiseptic composihons. Soc. nouvelle des mines de 
gaint-Champ. Fr. 750,342, Aug. B, 1933* Oils contg. 
org. S compds. obtained, s. g., by distg. certain bituminous 
rocks, arc mixed with fatty substances and used for anti- 
septic and insecticide purfioses. Cf. C, A, 27, 806. 

Antiseptic absorbent material. Regina J. Woody and 
Mcllvcr Woody. U. S. 1,935,170, Nov* 14* Crilulosic 
fibers such as those of paper pulp stock are formed into a 
web which is transferred to a drying roll and while the web 
is in contact with this roll antiseptic material such as H|- 
BOi is distributed over its exposed surim in the presence 
of sufficient moisture to cause the anxiseptic to cement 
itself directly to the fibers of the web. App. is described. 

DisWeetant. Peter Schestakoff. Ger. 578,663, June 
16, 1933. Prepns. contfe. 1 salts and O, for liberating free 
I for application to the skin, etc., arc made by mixing 
water-sol. stable salts of HI with neutral mineral salts 
which liberate 1 from the 1 salts in acid soln. These are 
fusc^d or pressed into tablets aud used with acid m tablet 
form. I'hus, a mixt. of KNOs, KNOt and KI is made into 
tablets. When 1 is required, these tablets arc mixed 
with tablets of AbfSOt)# and water. 

Disinfectants. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 750,306, 
Aug. 8, 19.33. An aAln. product of HCOOH with a 
formate, c. g., HCOOH, HCOONa, is u.scd with or with- 
out a support or fillers for disinfecting and prestTving 
perisliable substances. 

Disinfecting, etc., agents. T. G. Farbenind. A.-C;. 
Fi. 753,149. Oct. 7, 1933. Products of the formula 
R.X.Ri SOaH (R is an aliphatic or cycloaliphatic radical 
or a radiciil of an acid of high mol. wt. and may contain 
substituents, X is O, N or S and I<i is a hydrocarbon radi- 
cal which may contain substituents and contains less C 
atoms than R) or salts thereof are used alone or with 
other agents for disinfecting, deoilorizing, etc. Such 
compds. include 7 -cresoxy-^-hydroxyolcylpropanesulComc 
acid, Na acylcyclohcxanolsiilfouate, Na oleylphenyl- 
iminfK'Uianesul foliate, butyltauride of stearic acid, methyl- 
tauridc of dichlorostearic acid, etc. 

Rambiazina oil. Jean J. F. Trovalet. I'r. 752,093, 
Sept. 15, 193,3. An essential oil, called Ranibia/.ina oil, is 
obtained by stcam-distg. green leaves of Rambiazina. 
The pnxluct is of use iii perfumery, soap making, ihera- 
peuiits and photography. 

Perfumes. 1. G. Fari)cnind. A.-G. Ger. 582,051, 
Aug. 7, 1933. Addn. to 566,994 ( C. A . 27, 2534) . The 
employim’tit of nionoalkyl or monoaryl ethers of glycol or 
its honiolog, as solvents or fixtures for perfumes as de- 
scribed in 566,994 is extended by using also org. acid 
esters of monoalkyl or nionoaryl ethers of glycol or it.s 
homologs. 3'hus, oil gf lavender is ^dissolved in an equal 
amt. of the salicylic acid ester of the monomethyl ether of 
glycol. Other examples arc given. 

Cosmetic creams, etc. Ludwig Konstandt. Fr. 751,- 
tK{9, Sept. 12, 19,33. Pastes of alkali stearates prepd. by 
sapon. of stearin (r. g., to 36%) by means o( a coned, alk. 
lye and preferably contg. substances such as oils or fats 
which have no wetting power in themselves are used for 
making cosmetic creatiis, etc. Only water formed by the 
sapon. is pn*sent. 

Hair dye. Eugen Basch. Ger. ,582,521 , Aug. 16, 1933. 
A dye for lix lug hair consists of aromatic diamines, (except 
p-pheiiylcnediainiiic) , aminophcnols, hydroxyolkylamiue, 
soap and org. solvent. Thus, the dye may contain tri- 
ethanolamine, ethylene glycol monoethyl ether, distd. 
water, stearic ai‘id, sulfonated dinitrophenol, f«-phcnylenc- 
diaminc, ale. and resorcinol. 

SALTS AND wSUNDRIES 
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8ttlforic acid production by the lead chamber method. 
P, Guaresclii. Industria chimica 8, 1227-.31( 19.3.3), cf 


C. ri . 27, 58{)9. Math. 3*he classical chamber method is 
comiiared with tin* more towi^r eimtetn. The 
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chamber add consatiieBtefBHNQi, the tower aystenflsteMi ^ 
costly to inatallf but ooosiimes more HNQi and, because 
of the high temp8.« corrodes the lead chambers rapidly. 

A. W* Cemtieri 

«<Bloe acid.” A reply to W. ManchoC. B. Berl, K. 
Wintiacker and H. H. Wenger. Z. anofg. aUgem, Chm. 

214, 354(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 1839, 5153.— Polemical. 

£. M. Symmes 

The lead chamber process. V. The mechsnism of 
oxygen transfer by nitrocylsulfuric add to sulfuroua add. 

Bcrl, H. Hillebrandt, and K* Winnacker. Z. anarg, 
allgm. Chm. 214, 369-79(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 4351.— 
Oxidation of SO2 by residual Oi in the fmmer gas is are* 
action proceeding under the catalytic effect of the inter- 
mediate products ^iNH and violet acid (SOiNHi) 
1/. angew Chm. 19, ^1(1906)). This was tested on a 
scale, and again showed the^igreat influence of these 
intermediate compds. To obta£ the highest posdble 
reaction vdocity, the dissolved niu.st have a max. 

lability without complete dec^cmipn. If HNOi were the 
cataisrst, greater hydrolysis of SOiNH, leading to HNO^ 
lormalion, would be most favorable, but the contrary is 
true. Tests with addn. of IINOs, instead of SOeNH, 
show that the N in the stable HNOs hardly catalyzes O3 
transfer. During a clearly observed induelion period, 
witli strong acid conens., the HNOa is reduced to the 
labile, reactive SO»NH, which then transfers O2. 

* E. M. Symmes 

The production of alumina from aluminum silicates. 
Nogoro Kato. J. EleUrochm. Assoc. (Japan) 1, 154-9 
( 1933) . — Upon standing for 2 or 3 hrs. a mixt. of A1 sili- 
lales and coned. HaSO^ at 200“ showed 95% conversion 
into A1 ji(S 04 )*. No stirring under high pressure is re- 
ijiurcd but slight heating is necessary in .sonic cases. 
Upon extn. pure cryst. Alj.(S04)3.1SHj0 free from Fe 
and Ti was obtained with but 0.1% of FcO based upon 
AliO-eveu from the aq. .soln. contg. 10% of ferric salt. 
XUioii of NHa gas on Ab(S04)4.1SriiO in aq. soln. gives 
I asily washable , cryst . A! (OH ) a . Ferric salt is pptd before 
ihi A1(()H); upon igniting the AU 011)4, very pure alu- 
iiiitiu IS obtained. K. Konda 

Three and a quarter centuries of the potash industry in 
America. II. 1. Smith. E.ttg. Mining J, 134, 514-18 
19;M). -Historical. W. II. Boynton 

Recovery of potassium and aluminum salts, and silicic 
acid, from natural alkali -day silicates. H. Granigg. 
MofiUin. Rundschau 25, No. 21, 1-9(1933). -The litera- 
tmt on TTietliods oi pnKluction of potash and A1 salts is 
u Mewed, and cost calims. arc made for the various raw 
in.iterials found in quantity in various eoui]trie.s. 

E. M. Symmes 

Agar, its iodine content. Arao Itano. Proc. Imp. 
Und. (Tokyo) 9, 398-401(1933). — The seaweeds from 
wliK'h agar is made contain I in amts, of 430-790 p. p. m. 
ill pending on the variety. Agar ftoni these materials 
unitanis 24.r>-101.9 p. p. in. in proportion to the amt. 
ongiTudly present in the scawt^eds. The amt. of I in agar 
(oiitrolled .somewhat by the mfg. process and can t)e 
n duced 40 50% by washing with HaO. F-. W. Scott 
Synthetic plntic materials. Herbert Chase. Machin- 
fM' (New York) 40, 137-9, 203 0(l‘d»^'l)- — A review of 
•litkrinl types of plastic materials available, and an out- 
line ol the methods usc*d in their production. A. W. F. 

Commercial conversion of feldspar to kaolin. Roliert 
Sihwarr and Georg Trageser. Z. anorg, allgem. Chm. 

215, 190 200(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1596. - Treatment of 
i< Irbpur at 330“ with N HCl for 250 hrs. gives a product 
v^liuh is identical with kaolin in rate of loss of HaO and x- 
rav pattern. The same result was obtained at 320“ with 
b ‘ AT HCl in 115 hrs. At 260“ for 180 hrs. with 0.5 N 
HCl kaolin was not formed; instead, unchanged feldspar 

IliSiOi were present. Anorthite was converted at 
34(1'’ with 0.5 N HD in GO hrs. Lewzite also required 
320" for conversion. Unlike Badger and Ally (cf C. A. 
27. 2114) conversion with HiSiPa was unsuccessful, even 
:d .120“ Conversion with HaCOa was unsucces.sfu1. 
'frcutiiifnt of k^in at 320“ with 0.6 N HCl for 50 hrs. 


altered the rate of loss of Hfi, because of some formation 
of HU^Qi. Poster Dee Snell 

Paaaau graphite for tedmlcol use. Erich Buchholz. 
Feuerfest (^etAau 9 , 140-2(1933). — short review. 

B. J C. van der lloeveil 

Mataailicate, its detergent applications. T. K. Cleve- 
land. Soap 9, 19-21(1933). — A di.scus.sioti of the use of 
meiasilicate in laundries, and for glassware, households 
and the metal industry. K. Scherubcl 

App. for NH4 sulfate pnxluction (U. S. pat. 1,936,308) 


Hou, Te-Pang: Manufacture of Soda, with Special 
Reference to the Auunonia Process. A Practical Treatise. 
Am. Chem. Soc Monograph Series No. 05. New York; 
The Chcni. Catalog Co., lue 365 pp. $8.00. 

Dilute acids. I. G. Purbenind. A.-G. Pr. 753,097, 
CH-t. C, 1933. Dil. acids are prepd. by enclosing sub- 
stances which will form the acid in amtaet with water, in 
hermetically closed containers, which are pierced and 
placed in water. The containers may be weighted so that 
the substance di&solves without dangt'r. 

Purifying hydrochloric acid gas. George* P. Adamson 
(to General Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,936,078, Nov. 21. 
Arsenical impurities arc removed from HCl gas by con- 
tacting it with an adsorbent such as activated C, silica gel, 
activated bauxite or charcoal. App. is described. 

Hydrocyanic acid. Gesellschaft fur Kohlentechiiik m. 
b. II. Pr. 752,296, Sept. 20, 1933. HCN is obtained 
by treating compds., c^ontg. a SCN radical, in the form of 
a gas or fine division at a high temp., .separately or in the 
presence of other gases or vapors, by air in the presence or 
not of catalysts. The heat necessary for volatilization of 
the SCN compd., evapn. of the materials accompanying it 
and oxidation of the SCN radical is obtained by intro- 
ducing the SCN compds., into hut combustion gases 
contg. an excess of air and causing the mixt. to pass 
through an oxidation chamber. 

Nitric acid. Hermann Friseher. Pr. 750,655, Aug. 16, 
1933. HNOi of high coiicii. is obtained from oxides of N 
by interposing betwi*eu the usual coTidcnsatiuii and absorp- 
tion app. oxidation chatnliers in which the heat produced 
by the reaction is dispersed by indirect cHKiling, while free- 
ing as far as possible the gasi's introduced into the oxida- 
tion chamlx!rs of water which they contain or drying the 
gases as much as possible. Cf. C. A. 27, 813. 

Nitric add. Harry Pauling. Pr. 752,042, Sept. 15, 
1933. HNOi is made from N oxides by bringing N oxides 
at about 250“ into direct heat exchange in countercurrent 
with HNOi, without previous seim. of the water of com- 
bustion, the gases being flrst satd. with HNO| up to the 
dew point. The gases become oxidized and cooled with 
sepn. of the HNO| they contain, after which their trans* 
formation to HNOi takes place, while the HNOi heated by 
exchange is submitted to a vacuum evapn. or by blowing in 
inert gases. The vaiK>rs produced by the evapn. serve to 
cone, by rectification the ITNOi obtained by absorption eff 
the N oxides. 

Chlorosulfoiiic acid and aulfur dioxide. Soc. pour, 
rind. chim. d Bale. Pr. 750.258, Aug. 8, 1933. See 
Brit. 393,646 (C. A. 27, 5902). 

Ammonsa-ayntheaia apparatus with purifier fl^atems for 
the gases used operatl^ under pressure. Walter H. 
Knis&*ni (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp.) . U. S. 1 ,036, 
167, Nov. 21. Various details of app. and operation are 
de.scribed. 

Appantus for the synthesis of ammonia. Lawaczcck 
G. m. tt H. Ger. 679,087, July 4, 1933. 

Products containing alkali cyanamides. Stickstoff- 
werkc G. m. b. H. (H. Heinrich Franck and Fritz Hoch- 
wald, inventors). Ger. 582,625, Aug. 18, 1033. NH| 
is caused to react on alkali carlxniates at 500-7(K)“ with 
exclusion of reducing gases. CS. C. A. 27, 4744. 

Alkali hydroxides. Sodetd italiana potassa. Pr. 751,- 
G93| Sept. 7, 19«'i3. Silicates such as leucite are treatra 
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witli iteam at a high temp, to fonn alkali hydtoxidei, the 
steam being condensed and re-evapd to sep the hydrox- 
ides and IS used agam. 

dJkali nitrate. Alfred Mentzcl Gcr fi78J77, June 
16* 1933. App for producing alkali nitrate., especially 
NaNC^ and UCl, from HNCh and alkali chloride is de- 
senbed. 

Alkali nitrates Chetinoverfahren GmbH Oir 
679,649, July 4, 1933 KNOi or NaNOi and aie 

produced by treating sylvuit-hke miiiLrils with HNO, 
NHa, Na and CO The stages arc as follows a, the 
crude salt is treated with lyc contg NII4NO, NII4CI and 
NaCl, to ppt solid NH4CI, b, tin lye ((»titg KNO^ 
NaNOi, NI14C1 and NaCl is Ik ated with NallCOj whuchy 
NHi and COi go 06 as gas, leaving KNOi, NaNOi cuiil 
NaCl m soln The NaCl is obtuiticd by evapn and tlu 
K.NO1 and NaNOs crystallize out on couliug, c, tlu NaCl 
from b IS treated with the NIli and COi from b b) tlu 
Solvay process to give NaHCOi for further use in the 
stage b, d, the mother liquor from c is treated with Nil. 
and HNOi to generate COt for the process c and (,ives the 
lye for stage a I xamplcb are given 

Tri-alkah phosphate from ferro phosphorus Nils C 
Imdbcrg (to Victor Chemical Works) U S i,0jb,>()7, 
Nov 21 I erro-P and an alkali metal c arbonati such 1 
NafCOa are heated to a reacting temp below the fusuui 
temp and the reacting materials are passed thnnifh 1 
beating zone eountireurrent to the lieatid gases whiu 
gradiully increasing the temp of the rnatcri ds to a p niit 
aliovL the* fusion point of the initial mixt (the initial rt 
action temp being 66(>-70()^ and the final reaction Ic nip 
being 1100-1250®) 

Auctlt dichromates Bo/el MaUtra (Socicte mdns 
tnelle de produits ehimiqucs) (jei 5/8 H4J, June It, 
19 U bee Brit 376,601 (C A 27,4015) 

Dichromates Jules L Deniant (to Bo/el Mi) lit 
(Society Industrie lie dc prcKluits ehiniiques)) V S 
1 ,936,082, Nov 14 A moiicjchroiiiatc such as that o^ N t 
in a proportion at most equal to that theoritic illv le 
qiiired to fonn dichroniJiU is mixed with mtlalJic Ci iiid 
(suitably afti r a ehc m redurtion sueh as in a cum nt o) 11) 
the product obtaiue d is sidijicte d to an ovichzing disagyrc 
gatiim by the dry method above 3fK)® under pressure 
Cf r A 27,6488 r 

Chromates Bozel-Maletra fSoe mdiislrulle de pro 
duits ehitiiiques) Ir 42,781 1, Get JO, 1913 Addu t» 
710,771 (C A 26 1721) ihe alkali or nionocliioni it* 
necessary for the reaction of 1 r 710,771 is replucd b\ 
siibstiitiees capable of liberating then alk pi me iplc duiiiq 
the oxidation process bubstanccs sueh is nitntcs 
chlorates, persalts, ferric>anides, etc , which let is o\i 
di/mg agents at the saint tina arc prcfeired, or these 
substances may be M-ad along with alkalies or substiiice 
yielding alk substances 1i 4J,7S7, Get 10, 19 {> 
Addn to 68.3,004 (C A 24, 459 3) 1 he inodiiu itiuii of 
Fr 42,786 is applied to the process of hr 6S 3,604 

Carbsmates 1 he Mathicson Alkali Works fi 7:>1,- 
699, Sept 7, 1933 Alkali metal eaibiniates arc mule by 
treating the bicarbonate withanb>d Nil or in iq soln 
thereof of 35' o «r moie, pre ft rably 76 '10' , 1 r 75l,7(K) 

NnsC02Na IS made by aeldmg NaCl and CGi to ,iq NTN 
until the liquid is approx satd with NH4CI, sepg the 
pptd NIloCOjNa, c irlxiiiating again and sepg the pptd 
NH4CI llic aq NHi is used again 

Rare earth chlorides TGI arbemud A -G 1 1 
752,265, Sept 20, 1933 Chlorides of metals of the Ce 
group free from Ih are obtained by inereasiiig the e »ncii 
of Cl 10ns in an a ] noln of lare c*irlh chlorides until a 
sepn of hydrated chlorides of metals of the Ce group takes 
pliure HCl gas may be used and the soln coo^d to at 
lerast 0®, or HCl and CaCb or MgCh may be adde d without 
cooling 

^fetixideu and salts Oestern u hise he* Cliemisehe We ike 
Ges m b H Fr 750,125, Aug 6, 1933 PeroMeU 
and persalts having a high content of O an piepd 
liy^mixing dry metal o\id s or salts fite from w iter ot 
jttkstii with a soln of HiOt bmitird 111 amt 111 sueh i 
Hinner and proceeding m such a fashiem th-it i iiiuisi 


mixt is not produced even momentarily and afterward 
diminishing, either by drymg m vacuum or by ddiydration 
in a cumnt of air, the content of water irf the product 
obtained The HiO» soln may be added m several por- 
tions, a reduction of the water content being made be- 
tween the addns 

Phosphates Aktiebolaget Kemi^ Patenter. Fr 
751,‘W)3, Sept 12, 1933 Crude phosphates are disag 
gn gated by HiSGi or other mmeral acids m the presence of 
SO4 radicals, the reaction mass during or after disaggrcga 
tion Ih mg submitted to a vapor tension of the soln such 
that tlie C iS04 fonned, as semi-hydratc or havmg a lower 
water of ciystii content or as anhydride, is stable enough 
to bt submitted to washing by aq liquids or watc r, withmit 
'ippreciible modification of its water^of crystn content 
lliis is obtained by regulating the conen of the H1PO4 
during or .liter the reaction and by regulating the temp 
^ preferably iceordmg ty the formula 2P + f® ^ 186 (P is 
the conen of lliP()4 expressed m percentages by wt of 
P 0» in the mother liquor and / is the temp ) 

Tluosulfates 1 tablisscnuiits Mirrct, Bonnin, Lebcl 
ctCtincu Ir 75’,135, Stpl 16, 1933 An ale insteid 
( f an iq soln of AiiLb is added to a soln of Na<iS20a lo 
fonn \ double thiosulfUe of Au and Na, Au(S*O0iNaj 
Cyanogen compounds Georg Brcdig and Lgon Plod 
Ui 57SS26 Jiini 17, 193 3 HCN and eompds of CN 
m pupil by the actum of CO on NH^ in the prestnee of 
i itaH'.t'i con istiiig of oxides of the rare earths, especiill\ 
Cc , or of U, Mo or \ Non -metallic earners and oxidis 
of Al, Ih, It or 7r insx lie present Ihus, CO is treated 
Kvitli NIN 111 the pre sene e of a citalysl consisting of granii 
lited eaithfiiware impregnated with ViO» Other ix 
amples arc given 

Alummum oxide (»ustav Schoenberg Gcr 578,9)7 
liiiii 19, 19 3 5 Al O, IS prtpd by reducing aluininiftroiis 
i))st im i s sui h as baiiMlt with C in the presence of sullidc 
tlu litlei eon tituting not, more tlian 3'{) of the tiitil 
( li irge 

Diammoniupi phosphate Markus Larsson (to Kunst 
diinjir Patiiit \crwertimgs A -Ct ) U S 1,936,16S 
Nov 21 A soil! coiitg mtmo-NH4 phosphate IS heated 
li» ihnut Its b p , an < xccss of giseous NIlj is introduei d 
into Hu pre hi itcd soln until thi latter is said substin 
tiilh to the stige of (NIl4)iHP04, and the esc ipmg NH, 
itid st lui ire supplied to a second soln contg fice HiPGf 
Riicl pri vioiisly prelieatf il to about its b p (steam esc ipni). 
ftirtri the second soln luing used for preheating the H 
K)4) An irrange inent of app is dcsenlud 
Dibanum phosphate K xli-Chcinie A -O Gtr 5S2 
92 >, Aug 2i, 19 33 BiTIFOi, pptd durmg the maiiiif 
of TI/) from BiO/ and 11 PO4, is wiirked up liy triatuunl 
with flNOri 01 nitrites si> that Ba(NG|)s is pptd and tlu 
H1PO4 siln filtered off foreign acids arc expelled bv 
\f litiii/ it ion and the lljPOi st t>d for use iii m ikitig more 
II O JICl may lii-^used insti id«of HNO|, BaCh being 
the 11 pptil 1 \ imples are give n 
Beryllium fluoride Comp de produits chitii ct ^lec 
trofiictalluigiqiiis Alais, Froges et Caniargut Gtr 5S3, 
(SI, Sept 7 19 3 3 Addn to .5()6,()30 (C A 27, 11 Of >) 
The nii llmd of Gcr 56(),030 is modified bjr using a mixt 
of HiSil tnd S1O produced «i stlu from Sip4 and IIjG 
Cf r A 28, 5S(i 

Chlonne peroxide Isiae L6vv hr 751,782, Sept 9, 
1933 All app IS disc ribud for making CIO2 by dry distn 
it 85® of i fiowd mixt of KClOi and (COOII)*, with or 
without lIiS04 

Copper sulfate \ugust Nussl>aum Fr 753,062, 
Get 6, 19 .3 >Sec Austrian 1 33,138 (C A 27, 378(i) 

Iron chlorides and sulfur dioxide from iron pyrites and 
dilute chlorme Cirl F PruttoA (to Dow Chemical Co ) 
U S 1 ,9 36,54 3, Nov 21 FeS is cause d to react with dil 
Cl contg G in it least as large a proportion as that of the 
Cl at Unips of 210-316® Various details of procedure 
ire dc sc rifled 

Colloidal manganese dioxide K & G Weil Chinns 
lilt Phirinu/eiitisihe 1 abnk Gtr 578,035, June S, 
1933 Addn to 538.645 (G A 26 22H4) Solns of the 
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above with incrauied stobtthy m piepd. hf oxidizifif Mn 1 
i'ompds. in aq. aoln., the method of 538»G4$ being varied 
by causing the oxidation to take place in the presence of 
bydroxyaldehydes or ketols instead of salts of org. adds. 
Kxamples are given. 

Potm. Alfred Mentzel. Ger. 682»604, Aug. 16* 
1933. KiCOi or KOH is prepd. by heating K1SO4 with C 
and treating the heated mixt. with steam and COf. The 
product is heated with N to give KCN. This is then . 
treated with steam to give NHi, KOH and KsCOi, the ^ 
latter compds. being leached out wf the reaction mass. 

Potassium sulfate. Charles F. Ritchie and Grant E. 
Warren (to American Potash & Chemical Corp.). U. S. 
1,930,070» Nov. 21. Glaserite and KCl are digested in 
insufficient aq. soln, to dissolve separately the glaserite, 
while pptg. KgSOi. 

Potassium sulfate. WinterriuA- A.-G. and Curt Beil. 
(k>r. 577,051, May 22, 1933. Addq. to 551.928 (C. A. 26, 3 
1U21). llie method of 551,028 for obtaining K1SO4 from 
kicserite is varied by treating the latter with KCl and Kt- 
b04 mother liquor. The double salt KsS04-MgS04 is 
pptd. 

Silver permanganate. Robert Winzer. Fr. 750,280, 
Vug. 8, 1933. Pure stable AgMn04 is made by adding 
to sufficiently dil. solns. of alkali or alk. earth permanga- 
nates and Ag salts, an acid, e. g., HNOk, which docs not 
I (act on the constituents of the ^ps. 

Caustic soda. Elcktrochemische Fabriken G. m. b. H. 
(Walter Zisch, inventor). Ger. 578,792. June 17, 1033. 
Addn. to 572,805 ( C. A . 27, 4358) . In prepg. NaOH by 
lIk continuous process described in 572,895. the NasSiFt 
IS replaced by BaSiFi. The process is as follows : a, CaFs, 
SiCb and BaF arc allowed to react to give BaSiFf, CaClt 
.ind water; b, BaSiFt is treated with NH4OH to give NH4- 
Is UaFtt SiOi and water; c, NaCl is treated with NII4F j 
to give NaK and NH4CI; d, NaF is treated with Ca(OH)i 
to give NaOH and CaFs*, e, NH4Ci is treated with Ca- 
()H)2 to give NH4OH and CaCli. 

Sodium carbonate. Alfred Mentzel. Ger. 682,890, 
Vug 24, 1933. Addn. to 558,760 (C. A. 27, 571). In 
making Na^COi by the Leblanc method of 558,750, with 
NHi and NasS04 as by-products, the reaction niixt. is 
tinely ground and briquetted before subjection to the 
I'vanizatimi process, llius NasS04, coal and lime are 
mixed, finely ground and made into briquets. These are 
then cyanized by heating to 1000** with N ITie product 
IS then treated with steam, giving NH| and NaiCOi. 

Sodium carbonate; fertilizers. Chemieverfahren G. 
111. b. H. Ger. 582,924, Aug. 25, 1933. The process of 
(H^r 540.070 ( C. A . 26. 1725) is modified to yield NaNOi- 
kNOa nii\ts in place of KNO|. For this purpose, the 
proportions and conditions of the prior process arc varied 
>0 that all the KCl present in the crude sylvinite is con- 
verted into glaserite, which is then treated directly with 
KIN()|. Details are given • • 

Disodium carbimide. The Mathieson Alkali Works. 

) t 75:1,038, Oct. 5, 1033. (NaCO«)sNH, which may be 
( ailed disodium carbimide, is made by heating dry NH|- 
v'OONa to a high temp., though bdow 200" in a diy 
mcdiiini. • 

Sodium dichromate. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 

T )0,4(i8, Aug. 11, 1933. NasCraO? is made by causing 

< to act under high pressure on NasCr04 at above 50". 

I Ik prwess may be carried out in 2 stages, the NaHCOa 
f I limed in the 1st stage being eliminated before the 2nd 

begun. 

Zinc oxide Eugene Sterkers and Louis C. Humbert. 
I*r. 750,529, Aug. 11, 1933. Pure ZnO, free from Pb, 
1^ obtained by introducing CO under pressure into the 
volatilization retort. Tbus, on increased pressure of 6 
iniri. and a temp, of 1,200" may be maintained. 

Basic alum from nonnal alum aolutioat. Kalunite Co. 

1 r. 753,225, Oct 11, 1933. See U. S. 1,914,175 (C. A. 
27. 4366). 

Removing arsenic from adds. MetaHges. A.-G. 
t oiiway von Girsewald and Wblfhart Siecke, inventors). 

< >^i. 587,036, Oct. 28, 1933. In removing As from strong 
<ii^id9 bjL pptn. as AiA» H ia generated in the acid by 


addn. of A1 or Mg, prefifeaMF in powder form, before, 
during or after the pptn. The AsiSi ppt. is entrained by 
the gas and collects on the surface of the acid. Cf. C. A. 
27, 2540. 

Hydrogen. George P. Jaubeit. Fr. 42,776, Oct. 10, 
1933. Addn. to 608,706 (C. A. 25, 3136). H is made 
by mixing Si in powder or its alloys with NaOH in powder 
or pieces and adding the dry mixt. to water or water to the 
mixt. or the Si and water may be mixed and added to 
powd. NaOH. 

Hydrogen and nitrogen. Wintershall A.-G. and Carl 
T. Thorssell. Ger. 578,620, June 15, 1033. A process 
for producing a mixt. of H and N, especially suitable for 
the ssmthesis of NH|, by passing steam and air over heated 
Fe is described. 

Pure iodine. Coulter W. Jones (to Jones Chemical 
Co.). U. S. 1,936,553, Nov. 21. A soln. of Nal contg. 
some iodate is mixed with a CaCli soln. in substantially 
chem. equiv. proportion to the iodide and iodate; the 
Ca iodate is filtered off and the filtrate is evapd. to crys- 
tallize out NaCl and leave an approx. 60-65% Calt soln.; 
the latter is chlorinated to liberate I while the temp, of 
the reaction mixt. is raised above 114" and liquid I is 
sepd. from the aq. soln. of CaCla. 

Furnace for sulfur ores with helicoidal hearth. Paul 
Flajoliet-Bracq. Fr. 752,168, Sept. 18, 1933. 

I^oducing and storing liquid oxygen. Frank P. Kinson 
(to Linde Air Products Co.). U. S. 1,936,050, Nov. 21. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Separating carbon dioxide. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 753,253, Oct. 12, 1933. COt is sepd. from gases contg. 
it by a soln. of an all^i monochromate under high pressure 
and a high temp. The COi is liberated by removing the 
pressure and, if desired, increasing the temp. * 

Decomposing hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Gustav Wietrel, Wilhelm Haller, and Wm. Hcnnicke, 
inventors). Ger. 578,824, June 17, 1933. In subjecting 
hydrocarbon gi^e.s to decompn. by treatment with steam, 
CO) and O or air in the presence of a catalyst, to obtain a 
mixt of H and CO, the hydrocarbons and the steam, etc., 
are pre-treated to remove inorg. or org. S compds. Ex- 
amples are given. 

Elutions of titanium. Verein fur chemische und metal- 
• lurgischc Produktion. Ger. 578,791, June 17, 1933. 
HCl solns. of Ti arc prepd. by introducing an aq. soln. of 
T1CI4 below the surface of dil. HCl. App. is described. 

Treating solutions obtained from phosphate rock by 
leadiing with nitric acid. Bengt Wadsted (to Kunst- 
dungcr-Patent-Verwertungs-A.-G.). U. S. 1,936,316, 
Nov. 21. In treating solns. obtained in the leaching of 
phosphate rock with lINGs and pptn. of the Ca dissolved 
, by means of (NH4)sS04, the soln. is neutralized with NH| 
to form a single NH4 phosphate, the main portion of the 
latter is sepd. from the soln. by evapn. and subsequent 
cooling, the remaining mother liquor is purified from its 
content of NH# phosphate by pptn. of the phosphate as an 
insol. phosphate such as that of Ca, and NH4NQ1 is re- 
coverecl from the purified mother liquor by evapn. 

Working up crude salts. Chemieverfahren G. m. b. H. 
Ger. 578,377, June 13, 1933. Addn. to 671,949 ( C. A . 27, 
i 4355) The method of 571 ,949 for working up kiescrite 
and sylvite is applied to crude K salts contg. MgS04. 

Syntiietic yellow spinel. Max Jaeger and Hermann 
Hspig (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,935,717, 
Nov. 21. Mn oxide about 4% and Fe about 1% ore 
incorporated in a synthetic yellow spinel contg. alumina 
and magnesia in suitable proportions, in order to serve as 
coloring agents. ZnO 1-2% also may be added to enhance 
the color. 

? Fus^ silica. Henri George (to Soci6t6 Quartz & 
Silicc). U. S. 1,936,476, Nov. 21. In fusing silica in a 
carbon resistor furnace, a mass of moist silica particles is 
formed around the resistor, and an envelope of the prod- 
ucts resulting from the diaxiciation of the moisture con- 
tained in the mass is maintained around the melting 
silica mass and serves to facilitate production of a white 
compact product. A^p. is described. 

Moiuumo Mild. I. G. Fsrbcziind. A.-G. Fr. 768,023, 
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Oct. 5, 1033. The phoipliMlc m monasite land ii reduced" 
by addiiu; oxide or carbonates of alk. earth metals or Mg 
in amt. cl 3 inola. per mol. of earth oxide and an amt. of C 
|usl sufl&cient for the reduction. A temp, of 1650-1750* 
m an dec. furnace is used. 

Quarta. KJtnker- u. Steinzeugwerke Mertendorf G. m. 
b. H. Ger. 579,960, July 3, 1933. Quartz is converted 
to SiOs modifications such as tridymite, of lower sp. wt., 
by heating it in the presence of Cu, Sn, Sb, Pb, Cr, Mn, 
Ni, G> or their alloys or silicides, in a weakly reducing 
atm. 

Aaie earths. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 7«53,052, 
Oct. 6, 1933. II1PO4 and H1SO4 in excess are sepd. from 
sulfates of rare earths (obtained by treating monazitc sand 
by means ol coned. 1X2804) by introducing the paste of 
sulfates into kctuiics or aliphatic ales., preferably at a low 
tcsnip . , s<‘iJK. , washing and drying the residue. 

Absorbent charcoals. Compagnic fran^isc de produits 
organ* K'hmiiQues. Fr. 42,779, Oct. 10, 1933. Addn. to 
742,i:>:i, (C. A. 27 1 3508). Active cliarcoal is impreg- 
nated with a soln. of NaOII or KOH, dried and reheated 
to tU)n-700''. 'i'he product is moistened with water and is 
particularly useful in the catalytic hydiolysis of phosgene. 
Fr. 42,784, Oct. 10, 1933. Addn. to 745,987 (C\ A. 27, 
432.'>). Active charcoal treated with NaOH or KOH is 
usc'd in gas ma.sks, etc., as a protection against phosgene, 
chloropicrin and other gases. 

Increasing the efficiency of adsorbents such as waste 
dusts from cement manufacture. Oliver M. Urbain (to 
Charles H. l.ewis). U. S. 1,935,961, Nov. 21. Finely 
suliclividcd particles of the mat(*n^ ore passed in a liquid 
carrier such as water tlirough a shearing mill, the rotor 
anti stator of which have been previously adjusted to the 
exact particle size of the material. 

Catedyata. Soc. aiion. francaise ixmr la fabrication dcs 
essences et p^*troles. Fr. 750,443, Aug. 10, 1933. A1 
silicates, to be ust*d as catalysts, are freed from impurities 
(Fe204, CaO, MgO, etc.) so as not to coiitain more than 
10% of these, and particularly le.ss than 3% of Fe20a. 
The product is molded m the form of rods or tubes and cut 
up in small sections. No binding material is used. 

Catalysts. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber O). hi. 
750,048, Aug. 14, 1933. Catalysts are prepd. by pulver- 
izing a suitable support in tlie presence of a .salt of a metal 
whose at. wt. is 57-04, introducing a basic carixmate 
capable of redacting with the salt to give a ppt. of the metal 
c'arboiiute and finally reducing the carixmate. Thus, u 
IXLsic Ni carlmnate is formed on kieselguhr and^ afterward 
reduced to Ni. 

Catalysts suitable for various purposes. Maurice K. 
barker. 1). S. 1,930,50!!, Nov. 21. An alloy contg. Cu, 
Fe and Mn is treated with an acid such os HCl aud the 
substances formed Liy reaction of the oi'id on the surface 
of the alloy are calcined to produce mixed oxides. U. S. 

* 1,936,564 relates to similar c'litaly.sts in which the oxides 
are reduced to spongy metal . U . S. 1 ,930,565 also relates 
to generally similar catalysts which may be formed from 
ground particles of Cu, Fc and Mu ulloy.s. 

Oxidizing catalyst suitable for treating exhaust gases 
from ihtenial-combustion engines. Joseph C. W. Frazer. 
U. S. 1,9.34,795, N*>v. 14. Fe(OH), is mixed with a 
chrontic acid soln. and the resnltiiig h'e chromate soln. is 
applied to a support sneh .is a Monel metal screen and tin. 
wetted support is healed to convert the chromite which it 
carries to an Fc chromite coating which is strongly ad- 
herent and highly active iit high temps. 

Catalytic masses such as those suitable for oxidizing 
golfur dioxide to trioxide, (lerald C. Connolly and 
Jeremiah A. Pierce (to Silica Gel Coni.). U. S. 1,935,- 
177, Nov. 14. A batch of carruT material suclFas silica 
hydrogel is charged with a soln. of a reactant substance 
aiij^ as NaOH. Another bath of carrier material is 
cnirged with a metal coinpd. such as vanadyl sulfate cap- 
able of reacting with the reactant substance in the fitst- 
mentioned tiatcli to form an active compd. of the metal, 
aod the two batches are mixed and dried without washing. 

Ctaaning catalytic material such aa platinized asbestos 
afiid fa miir trioxide production. Bernard M. Carter (to 


General Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,036,164, Nov. 21 • The 
catalytic material is agitated by vibratira without sub- 
stantial disarrangement of its prides and a gas auch as 
air is passed through the material to remove foreign 
substances. An app. is described. 

Catslytic gels. Max I^tshaw and Wm. L. Judefind (to 
SUicaGelCorp.). U. S. 1,935,188, Nov. 14. AreacUng 
gas such as HtS is adsorbed in a highly adsorbent gel such 
as silica gel and the treated ^ is then contacted with a 
soln. of a compd. of a catalytic metal auch aa Pt chloride 
capable of being converted by the adaortxrd gas into a 
catalytically active substance. 

Gels Budi as those of silica. Gerald C. Connolly (to 
Silica Gd Corp.). U. S. 1,935,176, Nov. 14. For 

making a hard porous gd of low apparent d., a washed 
hydrogel (such as one formed from Na silicate and HCl) 
is impregnated with a volatile salt such as NH4CI and then 
\ dried to convert the ggl into hard porous conditions and 
liberate the volatile salt. 

Hard porous gels such as those of silic^ alumina or 
various metal compounds. Gerald C. Connolly (to 
Silica Gd Corp.). U. S. 1,935,178, Nov. 14. For 

making a hard porous gel of low apparent d., an inorg. 
washed hydrous oxide gd is impregnated with a sol. salt 
such as CaCU, dried, and leached to remove the sol. salt 

Condensation products. I. G. P'arbenind. A.-G. Fr 
^ 751,641, Sept. 7, 10g3. Products whidi have weUing, 
disusing, cleansing and emulsifying properties are iiiadi 
by condensing one mol. of an org. compd. con^. at least 
one radical with at least 8 C atoms directly joined and 
besides one or more of the groups — CON(It')R*^ 01 
— SC)2N(R')R' (R' is H, alkyl, aralkyl, aryl, cydoalkyl, 
hydroxyalkyl or polyhydroxyalkyl and R* is H, hydroxy- 
alkyl or polyhydroxyalkyl) with at most 3 mols. of ^kylene 
- oxides for each of the atoms of H capable of reacting in the 
alK>vc groups. The products obtained may form with 
liolybasic acids combinations having an add functuni. 
Examples are given of the prepn. of products from ethylene 
oxide and dibutylnat>hthaleiiesulfamide or products prepd. 
according to Brit. 384,665. 

Films and foils of condensation pioducta. Wolff & 
Co., Komm.-Gcs. auf Aktien and Richard Weingand. 
CK^r. 578,873, June 17, 1933. Addn. to 536,839 { C. A . 26 , 
> 1077) . The method of 536,8.39 for making the aliove from 
urea-CH20 condensation products by adding aq. softening 
agents such as glycerol or cyclohexauol is modified bv 
arresting the hardening pnx'ess so that the finished product 
still contains water. 

Artificial masses. Allgcmeiiie Flektricitats-Gesell- 
schaft. Gcr. 579,948, July 3, 193.3. Molded masses are 
prepd. by treating sawdust, straw or other cellulosic 
^ materials with alkali, acidifying, washing, drying and hot- 
pressing with basic compds. such as oik. earth hydroxides. 
vSjmlhetic resins may be added prior to pressing. 

Plastic materials# Jean dc Granville and Ldopohi 
Davion. Fr. 42.729, St‘pt. 14, 1933. Addn. to 749,73.3 
(C. A. 28 , 691). The solvents used for the extn. of 
proteins frcpi vegetable materials arc used only at the b. p. 
The b. p. is preferably below 76®. 

Adhesive. Boston Blacking Co. G. 111. b. H. (Hermann 
I Ilering, inventor). Ger. 678,958, June 19, 1933. An 
adhesive is prepd. by adding chromates or dichroma tes to 
an aq. distHTsion of rubber. Size, glue, sugar, albumin, 
etc., may ^so be added. 

Adhesive. Jujien Rousseau. Fr. 750,463, Aug. 16. 
1933. A glue suitable for veneering is made by dipping a 
light cloth into a bath contg. agar-ai^r 2!i, sugar 12, dial > 
5 and water 9.3%, drying and dipping into a bath contg 
phenol 0.5, glycerol 1.5, oxalic acid 1.5, kaolin 6% and 
' glutin, and again drying. The required amt. is cut off 
and gluing is obtained by applying heat and pressure. 

Adhesive. Yves Comic. Fr. 750,477, Aug. 31, 193.3 
A compn. for glueing various materials is made by adding 
cement to an aq. dispersion of natural, vulcanized or syn* 
thetic rubber. Aluminous cement may be used directly, 
but with Portland and other cements stabilization of the 
latex may be necessary. 

Wood adhoaivoa. Pinna Oabr. Thalhoiiqsr* 
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751.658, Sept. 7. 1033. To a mixi. contg. water, dis- 
persed rubtx^ and glue materials (casern, vegetable pro- 
tein. starch, etc.). Ca(OH)t is add^ within fiie limits of 
0.1-‘8.5% with respect to the content of org. colloids, the 
total amt. of dry substance bei^ 15-75%. The Ca- 
(OH)« may be replaced by the equiv. amt. of NaOH. An 
example contains casein 100. coned, latex (33% water) 
5 (K). NaOH 2 and water 750 imrts. 

Adhesive paste. Oscar H. Bahr. U. S. 1.936.152. 
N^ov. 21. Clay 27. ZnO 6.5 and ‘'vegetable starch*’ 6.5 
p,irts are used in prepg. a paste which ts suitable for uniting 
pjper to enameled surfaces. 

Glue sizing suitable for use on ceilings, etc. Charles Ic 
Hos d’Espinoy (to Malcolm C. Rorty), U. S. 1,935,769, 
Mov. 21. A sizing is prepd. contg. water, CaCOa. glue or 
gilatin. and stiflicieni infusorial oMliatoinaceous earth to 
retard coagulation of the glue or gela^n during application 
at ordinary temps. 

Dispersions of solids. 'Fhc International T^tox Proc- 
esses Ltd. Fr. 750,305, Aug. K, 1933. Friable sub- 
sUnces are disp(*rsc'd by bringing them into the form of 
moderately small pellets and submitting them to nicch. 
(listiggregation in the presence of a dispersing fluid. 

Cores for electromagnets. Jean Schneider. Fr. 753.- 
151 , Oct. 9. 1933. The cores arc made by mixing FcaOa of 
low sp. gr. and fine sulfurizcd Pe pordcr with a resinous 
or waxy binder. The Fe is prepd. by wetting fine Fe 
jKiwder with oil contg. S and heating. The oil evaps. and 
tlu S combined with the Fe on the .surface gives it a high 
oliiiiic resistance. 

Working up fuel ash. Wm. Guertlcr. Ger. 578.831. 
)iuu 17. UKt3. The magnetic constituent of furnace ash 
1 1 ,(>4) is removed and ALOt is tlicn removed by treatment 
wiih acid. The residue is tieated with material contg. , 
t aO to form portUind cement. 

Furnace for making lime nitrogen. Herbert WitU^k, 
(,if 578,841, Jime 17, 1933. 

Reflectors. Irvuig S. CrcK*ker (to The llritish Thom- 
•v.)!! Houston Co. I.td.J. Brit. 397,397. Aug. 24. 1933. 

\ nflectoi which withstands liigli temps, for extended 
pi nods IS made by cleaning a glass surface, .silvering while 
wit, applying a coating of Ni. coatmg the Ni with a 
lilKutory paint comprising ZiiO. talc and Na silicate and ^ 
I oil ting the paint with a coating of lacquer. 

Projection screens. 'Iraiis-Lux Daylight Picture 
Nrun Corp. Bnt. 39<),714, Aug. 8 , 1933. The screen 
umiprises a sheet of translucent material, e. g . gelatin. 
k 1 \(i rnl, CHjO and H 2 O together with other materials as 
ili'.inlH'd in Bnt. 3t’iS,723 (C. A. 27, 2774), cellulose 
iiiUlt , which IS intimately asscK'd. with and acilieics to a 
hut of knit or net fabric, e. g.. silk, and a hght-difliisiiig ; 
inu'ii'- which peimits of rear projection uniformly dis- 
tnluiti d through the translucent niatertil. , 

Polishing liquid. Otto Malhicsen. Fr. 750.525. Aiig. 

M , >:» A polishing liquid for cellulose iacciuer contains 

luinul varnish I, ale. 2.4, solvent liquid 0.5, thinning 
iMii! 0 2, tillered varnish 0.3 and powcl. yeast O.l part. 

Composition foi^ cleaning articles of aluminum, zinc and 
tin hrit 7 Draisbacdi (to Chcmischc Fabrik Job. A. , 
IhiHkiu'i G. 111 . b. 11.). n. S. 1,935,834. Nov. 21. 


1 NaiP 04 is mixed with 15-20% bf Als(S 04 )a to prevent 
corrosion of the metal by the phosphate. 

Fidi silver. Vogt St Co. G m. b. H. (Heinz Hunds- 
diecker, inventor). Ger. 682316. Aug. 23. 1933. Fish 
scales are treated with a worm soln. of high mol. ester.s or 
ethers of cellulose, starch or rubber, to give a suspension of 
fish silver. 

Emulsifying, clesssing and other agents. 1. G. Far- 
^ benmd.A.-G. Fr. 751,744, Sept. 8. 1933. Products which 
find application in the textile, leather, rubber, lacquer and 
paper industry and in dyeing, etc., are prepd. by causing a 
glycidc to react with an org. roinpd. coutg. OH. and(or) 
COOH, aud(or) a carbonaiiiide. aiid(or) a sulfonamide 
group, provided these compds. contain active H atoms. 
Examples are given of compds . prepd f roiii glycidc and iso- 
BuOH. undecylamine, linseed oil fatty acid and hydroxy- 
ethylamidc of the acids of coconut oil. 

Wetting and other agents. Sor. pour Find. chim. 4 
Bfile. Fr. 42,767, Oct. 10 , 1933. Addii. to Fr. 713,082 
(C. A. 26, 1733) . Appropriate liasic solvents or diluents, 
^ pyridine, are used for the production oi the estt'rs 
of Fr. 713,082. 

Wetting and other agents. 11. Th. Hnhme A.-G. Fi. 
753,180, Oct. 9, 1933. Quaternary NII 4 salts having a 
relatively high mol. wt. are made by causing esters of 
alkylmonosulfonic acids or their salts to react with secon- 
dary or tertiary amines. An examine is given of a product 
obtained from pjrridine, ClIISOi and lauryl ale. 'fhe 
products may be used in ore flotation, purifying waste 
waters, prepg. emulsions, mordanting cotton and in tanning, 
etc. 

Waterproofing composition. Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
Fr. 750,281, Aug. 8 , 1033. The compn. contains a cellu- 
lose denv., e. g., nitrocellulose 50-75, a plastifying agent 
20-50 and wax 0.8r"2%. 

Brake lining. Robert L. Herzinger and John S. Gabriel. 
IT. S. 1,935,713, Nov. 21. Cast brake linings for vehicles 
are formed from Cu 80, Ph 19, Sn I part and carlionaceous 
shale about 1. 5-5.0%. 

Blank for stencil sheets. Louis E. Fuller. U. S. 
1,935,875, Nov. 21. Open fibrous material such as Yo- 
shino paper is impregnated with protein such as gelatin anil 
a higher fatty acid anhydride such as stearic anhydride, 
and glycerol. 

Composition for dental fillings. Friedrich Haupt- 
ineyer. U. S. 1,935,266, Nov. 14. A dental cement is 
used with about an equal quantity of a powd. Cr-Ni steel 
or Fc alloy resistant to chem. reagents. 

Fire ezUnguishers. The Pyrene Co. Ltd. and Richard 
Ziesi'hang. Drit. 396,524, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Fire extinguishers. Komet Kompagnic fur Optik 
Mechanik und Electro-Technik G. m. b. H. Fr. 750,554, 
Aug. 12, 1933. 

Fire -extinguishing installation for vehicles. Job Arthur 
Neville. Brit. 395,820. July 27, 1933. 

Device for ejecting fluids under pressure, e. g., in fire- 
extinguidiing apparatus. Job A. Neville. Brit. 395.994, 
July 27, 1933. Divided on 395,826 (preceding abstr.). 

Method and apparatus for introducing fosm-^dudi^ 
chemicalB into a stream of water. Cedric Morris. Brit. 
396,835, Aug. 17, 1933. 
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Significance of scientific research in the technic of glass 
manufacture and the value* of international cofiperation. 

Quaseliart. Clastech. Ber. 11 , 389-91(1933). 

J. F. Hyde 

Old glass factories in the Bfihmerwalde and Fichtelge- 
oirge districts (d upper Bohemia. Herbert Ktihnert. 
(•la^tech. Ber. 11, 366-73(1933). J. F. Hyde 

Effect of gaaee upon the propertiee of glase. V. Effect 
^ the heat treatment of gliuw upon ite silver plating. K. 
Nakanishi* /. Soe. Chem. Ind., Japan 56. Gupifi. binding 


595-6(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4643. — On glasses which were 
heated in air below their softening temp., the reduction of 
Ag was found to proceed more slowly thsm on those which 
were not heat treated or those which were heatc‘d above 
their softening temp, and in the latter case the reduction clf 
Ag was found to be the most rapid of the 3. In the first 
case, the heating temp, and the time were found to be 
invemely proportianal to the reduction velocity of Ag. 
while in the latter case,' they were found to be directly 
proporbkmal. It was also found that, on glasses which 
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hftd been heated m O thelreduction of Ag advances more 
rapidlsr than on those which had been heated in air or on 
those which had had no heat Iruittticnt K K. 

Ahunina flasaet G KeppeUrandR SclioUc Glas^ 
tech Ber 11, 357 05, 302-7(1933) -Iht mflutnee of 
AliOi on the properties of glasses m the NasO-CaO-SiOs 
Odd was systematically studied Varying amounts of 
SiOt were replaced by equiv amounts of AlsOi and the 
m. ps. detd on small samples under carefully controlled 
oonditicms When the AUOg ccmtint is mereased up to a 
certain point for a particular glass, there is a niaikcd 
lowering of the m p Ihis miu is reached with higher 
AltOg content, the more the lime content is 1 he lowering 

of the tn p IS cove n d up in glasses neh in alkali by m 
creased viscosities The c ITcet is the refore to liiouii ti the 
glass held by suppressing devitrification, lueic ising the 
working range, and making it possible to cut down the 
alkali content In all cases stabUity is incnascd Jlu 
effect of AliOg oil expansion is only slight Kihhogriphv 
of 30 references T 1 Hyde 

Rolled plate glass from tanks («ustiv kcppiUi 
Okiftech Ber 11, 398-401(1911) J I Hyde 

Feeder madimes for bottle leers H All Ola\Uth 
Ber 11, 405-7(1911) J 1 Hyde 

X-ray investigation of trid]rmite glass MI Nah 
mias Nature 132, 857 8(1913) X-ray powder ani]>sis 
of a devitnfied glass of initial compn SiO« 7S, CaO 12 
NaiO 10 (glass B) gives an unmistakable pilUru of 
tridymite Ihcrmd expansion curves for the ideiitihca 
turn of either tndyinite or cnslotialite an uiinliibk 
Tndymitc is found in artificial mullites (luuMtcs icilcitud 
at 1300“) containing free SiOj P S Roller 

X-ray examination of ceramic raw materials V 1 
Nakai and Y lukami J ^oc them Ind , Tap t ft St 
Suppl binding (>01 ()(l<Mi) rf ( A 28 
RjMlth obtamed on so called Mitsuisln roseki stlu iti 
relatively high m AbOi (35 40^<), m presented Ihi\ 
wen subjected to temps of 4<M) 15(K)“ K k 

Petrographic methods applied to refractories research 
1 J Irostcl Ciratn Age 22, I7i S(1M{3) 

Ileilierl 8 ill <m 

Chief defects of saggers and ways of elimmatmg them 
S G luinanov Kerani t Steklo 7, 19 21(19 \) 

M \ kondouiv 

Glazes without lead for terra cotta C C Kinnau 
Keram t S<ek/i>9,No 7, 2( 7(l9ii) A suce slul le lel 
less glaze fenr beget cone 0 5 was om coi respoiuhiif to the 
Seger formula 1 12 SiOi, 0 5 AlOj, KO, 0 15 1 Us 
compn was 39 40 feldspar, 29 42 quartz, 11 4H eryolite 
8 b9 /nO, 0 9f> NaiCOa, 4 05 chalk A preliirimii\ frit 
ting of the batch is rcconmicnded M V koiHlouJ\ 
Majolica enamels free from lead He rnds ( lashutu 

63, 374 6(1933) — A brief discussion of the dc vclopnieiit oi 
wd majolica enamel fnc from Fb M V Koiid iid\ 
Apfdyiog enamel R Aldingcr Olashuttf 63 >5 I 

(1033). M \ Kondoid\ 

Bnamelmg sheet iron ware R Manschke Shut 
Metal Jnd (Tondoii) 7, 219 40(1913) Imaxlutnn Imi 
10, 312-13(1033) Conipiis cre given also piguuiils 
employed foi c olors M V koTidoid\ 

l^paration [for enamelmgi of the surface of sheet iron 
by cleansing A W Hrums 1 maiUerie I, M 2 in 

M V koiidoid\ 

Practice m the enamel shop , regenerative and recupera 
tive heat recovery Tudwig Stnekert Ciram ir 22 
163-5(1033), cf r 4 27. R»45 28, 2“’b» II S \\ 
Grog for enameling kilns \u Huber I waituaren 
Jnd. 10, 248-9(1933) M V l^oiidoidc 

Rotary furnaces [use for the glass industry] U unoit) 1 


Ghum. Frederick Gelstharp and James H bherts (to 
Pfttsburgh Plate Glass Co ) US l,93h,2i] Nov 21 
A clear glass ba\ing a total visible mcidciil light trms 
mistiem through a sheet of 2 ram thicknis^ ot ikiut 85 
110% contnms Im 0 2 I 0^ 'is its soli (oloimi, o\i U ind i 


1 of such a compn to exhibit a dark green color whe ti 
viewed edgewise 

Glass Erieh Heinz Fr 750,548, Aug. 11, 1933 bu 
Bnt 393,907 (C A 27, 6917) 

Glass Jakob Duhter Ir 753,257, Oct 12, 1931 
Means for transporting cut tubes to the blowing or forming, 
molds 

Apparatus for feedmg mold charges of molten glass 
J Win J Miller H b J, 9 14,8 11, Nov 14 Structural 
^ and niecli features 

Decolorizing glass Deutsche Gavgluhhcht-Auer (. 

Til b H (Hans I offlii, inventor) Ger 578,8b0, Juii 
20, 19 (iliss IS decoloured by addn of oxides of C 
Se -ind other Invaleiit rare earths such as I a, Nd and 1 1 
Apparatus for sheet-glass mailufacture John M 

I ishtr (to Pillslmrgh Plate Glass Co ) US 1,934,791 
Nov 14 Sifue tural and mech features 

3 Coolmg reenforcefi glass sheets m autoclaves under 
pressure Robert Delloye U S l,934,bH2, Nov II 
A veitcr spray is used for cooling while injecting air ini 
the luleKlave iiid the pnssim is subsequently gradmlh 
diiinmshi el App is descnlitd 

Apparatus for rolling reenforced glass Pilkingtoi 

Bros ltd rr 752,1 S5, Sept 18,1931 
Apparatus for rollmg wire-netfamg glass Soe mm 

4 dc s in inuf leture s dc s glaees 1 1 produits chimiques de Sami 
(>obim, Chauny A'Cirey Car 579,865, June 17, 191 

Apparatus for uniting glass sheets with mtervening 
sheets of pyrozylm composition or the like T'lmcs II 
Sheris (to Ihiplati Corj) ) U b 1,934,772, Nov 1( 
Struetunl iiul iiiieli features 
Composite glass I ouza (nsiiics 61tetriqiies et ihi 
iiiiqiies) (Soc anon ) Ir 763,271, Oct 12, 19 j 
I he pldstie hyer, or Uyers, is made tianslucent or opiciu 
by vinous leldns oi has designs worked then in, to 
iiixrble, me ill md other elTeets I he sheets hud vaiiou 
dceeiritive uses 

Safety glass 1 nt/ lekirt Ir 759,(50, Aug U 
I > { Safety glass is < oin|x>scd ol sheets of teiiipe reel gl i 
eombiiuet with one or tiioie mlermedute clastic sheets 
Compound glass Iiit/lekert Bnt 39(),H3, Aii^ 

1 191 Compel ghs eoiiipnses J or more sheets I 

^ toll} 1h lie el or hirelemd gliss bonded to i ile\ible Uyei 
sue h IS c i lluloid One or more ordinary gl iss she ets in n 
lie me hided 

Lammated glass Scliksisehe Spiegelglis Mutiufaetin 
Ctrl lielseh G m b H li 7>l,t)S(j, Sept 7, 19 
Ihe glass i m\de u]) of a no of thin sheets, one or moie e f 
which give spe e ul effects such as of color or design 

Lammated glass sheets James I Ualsli (to Cellule nl 
Corp ) U S 1,91( on, Nov 21 Glxss sheets ii 
7 united I V I pli tic eoiiipii loiiipiising i cellulose din\ 
siieh iseelltilosi mti etc ot iLCtate plastifitd with ‘*0 7> 
if cliljut\l p1itliili/( diethyl phCfialatc , dibutvl tartrdt i 
tnieelm to r ndir the nuteiial flnwibk iiiickt the leti i 
of he it and presstiie Cl C 4 27, l>7b 

Manufacture of insulating glass for walls of buildings 
etc I ic dene k ( >elsth irp (to Pittsburgh PUte ( ilass C< 

1 S 1,9H,79S Ne)\ It Meeh features 
Q Double-walled contamer suitable for msulatmg frac 
tionatmg columns, etc Walter J Podbulmak I 
I 9>5,SSS, No\ 21 Various ckUils art clcsenbed ol i 
device fornnd m pirt of fused cinart/ and m part ol Ien\ 
expmsioii he it resistant glass joined and bcaled to the 

l]UlttZ 

Composite heat-msulating and stnictuml units Oeor{,e 
A Bole ind John J) Sullivan (to Batttlle Mcmoiu) 
Institute J 1 S 1,934,788, Nov 14 A backing if 
9 buniid cellular ei ramie matt rial is joined with a sheet 
metal facing such as C.u or Cu alloy over which is appheel 
a vitreous eoiting 

Clay, etc > ih Cheniie A -G Ger 682,09b, Aug 2i 
Sultites ire formed in clays, mortars, etc , by 
adding Ba alummate, Ba ferrite, Ba ferrate or niixts of 
these to the elav, etc, prior to working Thus, IH 
alummate is idded to day contg 0 1% SOi, bifore went 
my the iliy 
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Amamtu end awtliod for onaamuOat Meki. Ber> 
tmnd C. Lotnb ond Antony B. Lunb (trading os South 
I'astem Brick ft Terra CotU Co.)« Brit. 397,331, Aug. 
3t, 1933. 

Coisinie prodneto. Soc. anon, de carbonisation et de 
distillation des combustibles. Fr. 7C0,370, Aug. 9, 1933. 
Clay is added to the thinning agent in the form of an im- 
(Mlpable powder with the necessary amt. of water to bind 
the paste. The final paste is composed of thinning agent 
jt least 90 and plastic day at mogt 10%, without the 
introduction of any foreign material. 

Ceramic articles. Rudolf K. Ilccrd. Ger. 587,097, 
( )ct. 30, 1933. A compu. for makinlf lustrous translucent 
t'cramic articles comprises feldspar and subordinate amts, of 
k.iolin and quartz, the latter having bi'en previously fused 
and comminuted. The compn. is mdded and then givt*ii 
a single firing. 

Stoneware articlea, etc. Jeon M. Carge. Fr. 751 ,72t>, 
Sept. 8, 1933. Mg sands contg. 28r-32% MgCOi are used 
111 making stoneware pipes, tiles, etc., and in making 
champagne bottles. 

Refractory masses. Arthur Sprenger. Ger. 582,23r>, 
AuR. 11, 1933. Addn. to 577,932 (C. A, 28, 605«*). 


Fireproof masses arc obtained by fitsiiig Cr ores. The 
resulting mass contains MgO.CnQi, MgO.AlaOa and AlaOa- 
SiOs, with an excess of CraOa. 

Refractory maeses. Friedrich Siemens A.-G. Gt‘r.' 
o82,534, Aug. 10, 1933. The liquation of silicates in 
molding fus^ fireproof masses of oxides of Cr, Al, Mg 
and Si, etc. » is prevented bv casting the mass in tliin layers 
so that it quickly solidifies. 

Refractory masses, l ure R. Haghmd. CVr. 582, H(M). 
Aug. 23, 19i%3. Highly firepriKif masses are produced l>y 
fusing materials contg. 80% or more of oxides of Mg, Al 
and Cr, the residue lieing oxides of Si and Fe, with optional 
small amts, of CaO. Cf . C. A . 27, .3577. 

Refractory and ceramic products. Gcwcrkschaft West- 
end. Ger. 582,393, Aug. 12, 193.3. Addn. to .524,5.34 
(C. A. 25, 4375) . In producing fire clay, stone products, 
etc., the total addn. of flux and plastkity -diminishing 
agent is about 4%. 

Fireproof stone Victor Monu Gtildsihmidt. Ger. 
•582,89.3, Aug. 24, 1933. Refractory products are made 
by heating a mixt. of granular oliviiu- and fuitly ground 
serpentine, MgO or sub.staiiccs yielding MgO. 'llif 
product contains Mg .silicates. 


20— CEMENT AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


J. c. 

Experimental cement plant at University of California. 

I W. Kelly. J£ng. News-Record 111, .519 21(1933). — 
Vn illustrated description of tlie complete dual-kiln unit 
and 3-stage continuous grinding mill. The fineness of the 
inoimd cement is detd. Iiy means of a recently developed 
suspeiisicm turbidimeter, which consists of a light source , 
liioducuig a lieam of parallel rays, heal filter, sample 
iiiiitamer, and a light-tight box .contg. a pliotronic cell 
loiinecU'd to a microammeter. Fineness is expressed in 
It nils ol sp. surface (surface area of particles in sq. cm. 
pi I g.) . Clear castor oil is used as the suspending medium. 

K. E. Thompson 

New test data aid quality control of gunite. E. 
Stewart. Eng. News-Record 111, 558-61(1933). Addi- 
tional observations (cf. C. A. 25, 542) made during relin- ( 
iiiR of a second reservoir (Woodland) in Syracuse arc 
iksiTibed in detail. With a 1 .2.5-iti. nozzle, gunite of max. 
dreiigtli and density was obtained with ait air velocity of 
>10 it. per sec., with the nozzle held approx. 4 ft. from the 
work. The av. mix employed was 1:3.8, with the sand 
unitg. 4% moisture by wt. The strengtli of the gunite 
unreases as the water content decreases, but there is a 
piadical limit to the dryne.ss of the mix (10% under and 
r alxive the reinforcing mesh). R. E. lliompson 
Silo wall protective coati^s. G. K. Stcigcrwalt. 

Eng, 14, 154-5(1933;. — ^The results of lab. testii on 
'liAs inimcr.si‘d for different periods of time in various 
•iimiis. of acetic and lactic acids indicated that the follow- 
ing: materials offer possibilities as protective coatings for 
il» walls: (1) Portland cement pins Fc filings contg. 
MbCl; (2) coal \ars when applied on rough surfaces; 

(iiitilsified a.sphalts plus portland c'cmcnt or Ctiniar j 
riMii solns.; (4) Cuniar resin solas., either clear or with 
nilihcr, Portland cement or emulsified asphalts; (5) 
Stonite; and (0) S. D. O. Favorable results with these 
niJh rials depend on clean walls, complete coating, proper 
inixts. of the materials, and sufiicieni time and proper 
innnK for the coatings to set and harden. K. 1). J. 

Preservative treatments for silo walls. F. C. Fenton. 
•hr. Eng. 14, 153-4(1933).— Applications of MgSiK. 
iind of Na silicate improved the resistance of new masonry i 
concrete silo walls to the action of silage, but were of 
"ttk, or no, value on old walls. Concrete paintp Al foil 
and Portland cement wa^ with Pe filings gave poor pro- 
Mion. The best re.sults were obtained by the a^licatibn 
oUhin coatings of water-gas tar dild. with gasolme or tar 
inuiiui; synthetic resin (Cumar) in bensene soln. also 
wvi* [iromising results. K. D. Jacob 

Results of tests on the effect of molasses on concrete. 


WITT 

Miles N. Clair and M. A. Morrissey. Eng. News-Record 
111, 775(1933). — Exposure to inolasses was found to 
cause appreciable .softeriiug and disruptive cracking of neat 
cement briquets, particularly at early ages of hydration. 
Action is but slight on 28-duy-old briquets. Light refined 
^ molasses is nion.' destructive than the dark partly refined 
product. It is believed that disruption is due to Ihp 
femnation of Ca sucidnate. Protective coalings of Nai- 
SiOa, MgSiPe or a paraffin -l>asc wateipioofiiig liquid were 
eflei'tivc for a few mouths only, NavSiOi giving the best 
results. R. h'. Thoiiipsrjn 

Road-tor consistency conversion chart. IC. (). Rhodes. 
Eng. News-Record 111, 474-5(1933). — A set of conversion 
curves shows the relation.ship between the consistencies of 
'> road turs made from normal by-iircKluct coke-oven tars 
as detd. by different methods. In general, the Itngler sp. 
viscosity lest at 41) and .50" was found most satisfactory for 
the lower range of consistencies and float tests at 32" and 
50" for the higher ranges. R. E. Thompson 

The qualities of tars for use on roads. W. K. Cone. 
Gas World 99, .570-7; Gas J. 204, 714-].5(19:W).— A 
general discussion. H. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Timber for aeronautical use. A. W. Seeley. Aircraft 
Eng. S, 281-4(1933). — A complete guide to the treatment 
and inspection of woods for ground euginec^rs. 

A. W. hurbaiik 

Selection of concrete sewage pipes (Kruger) 14. App. 
for heating or ccKiIing cement (Ger. pat. 578,652) 1. 
Working up fuel ash [in inatmf. of Portland cement ] (Gi*r. 
pat. 578,831) 18. 

Cement. Elias R. Wilncr (to Advance Cement Proc- 
ess Corp.). U. S. reissue 19,005, Nov. 21. A reissue of 
original pat. No. 1 ,785,508 (C. A. 25, 574) . 

Cement. Chcmische Fabrik Griinau Landshoff & 
Meyer A.-G. (Walter Kirchner, inventor) Gt*r. 578,716, 
June 16, 1933. vSec U. S. 1.910,297 (C. A. 27, 4053). 

Cement. Georg Widand. Ger. 582,877, Sept. 15, 
1933. A hydraulic binding agent is made by intimately 
^ mixing non-nydraulic or hydraulic binding agents such as 
lime or cement with the residue known as *'Natrolite*’ 
obtained from processes for making AUOi or Al from baux- 
ite. Catalysts such as gypsum, which promote hydration, 
may be added. 

Cement. C.B.R. (Cimenteries et briqueteries 
uoies) (Soc. anon.). Fr., 750,215, Aug. 7, 1933. White 
portirad cement is made from materials as poor in Fe as 
possible ill a rotary furnace, the reducing atm. bc'hig 
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produced by projecting wood, lignite or charcoal in pieces 
oil to the incandescent cement clinker which has passed the 
jmking «mc. 

Cement. Soc. anon, des hauts-fourneaux, forges ct 
aclMcs de Potnpev. Fr. Sept. 11, 1933. A 

Silting ac'celerator lor slag cement is composed of an alkali 
chloride (about 1%). 

Cement. I'aiil Ducret. I'Y. 7.'>2,30r>, Sept. 21, 1933. 
See Ckr. ri01,(j:i7 (C\ A. 27. 1132). 

Rotary drum for burning crude cement slurry. F'rted. 
Krupp (irusoiiwcrk A.-G. Cit^r. 582,915, Aug. 25, iy.‘i3. 

Paving. Uavid B. Andrews and Henry R. H. Hurd. 
IJ. S. l,9.'M,(i89, Nov. 14 A playing ground statable fi»r 
tennis courts, etc., has a firm resilient surface composed of 
a hoiiiogeiK’oiis mixt. of clay, hydrated lime, anthracite 
screeinng.s and ZnO buked together and reduced l(» a |)owd. 
condition (thire bi4ng a preponderaiw'e of clay in the 
inixt.). 

Road-surfachig tar from cnide tar. Tlierniol Industnul 
iSr Chemical (T.I.C ) Rest arch Co. Ltd. (aT. .577,520, 
June 1, 19.3.3 Si'c Rnl. 3.39,040 iC\ A. 25, 28.39). 

Tar-bitumen mixtures Scjc. uiioti. des ctahlisseiiicnts 
jean hrancois. Kr. 751,9.50, Sipt. 13, 19.33. A tar- 
bituiiieii ini.\t. for ruid use is obtiiiiKd without heating by 
iiiixiiig tar with liiuly ground kiesi'lguhr suitably wetted 
with water and llu'ti adding the bitumen as an c^niulHion. 
A hotriogciieoLis iiiixt. is olitained by heating. 

Emulsions for road surfacing. Robert J. Lacau. Ger. 
^>.82.997, Ang 20, 193.i. Natural asphalt or tiiineral oil 
dibtn. icsidues arc iinxod with erude coal tar at temps, 
between 4(K1*' and 450* and ennilsified with addn. of water, 
to give a roud-snrfucing coinpn. 

Bituminous emulsions, llemrirli Kret/er. («cr. 5S4,- 
r»95, vSi pi. 22, J93:i. Admi. to 575,101 ( C. A . 27, 3580). 
'Fhe pnieess ol (Wr. .57.5,104 is niodified by using waxes 
such ah lK*es wax, carnauba wax or Japan wax as the 
etiiiiUifying agent. 

Asphalt emulsions. F.rwiii Uergel Austnau 131,98:1, 
Oet. 25, 193.1. Varutus ol .isplialt which are not easily 
(‘iniilsilied with uq. alkalies, e, g., [utroleiini asphalt, are 
mixed with 5 10% ol a natural asphalt of high sittioti. no., 
/*. g.f 'J'linidad or litTmiida asphalt. Stable eiiiulsiotis are 
thus obtained. 11 the proportion of natural asphalt is 
laisixl, e. y , to 25 .5(>''^, , einul.sioiis an obtainc'd which 
break readily when mixed with the usual road-making 
matiTials. 

Artificial stone resembling marble. Ilynek OlnTherr 
(to Aiiuncan Artificial Marble Co.). IJ. S. 1,9.3.5,985, 
N<jv. 21. Artificial stone is tonned with a body ]K>rtioii 
foiined of chalk and porlland ceiiaiit and a polished sur- 
face formed of a layer of Ca oxalate crystals, Mgh'i and 
water glass. 

Hardening ground I'lic l^rancxnb CMiicntation Co. 
I *d., Abnijii K. Ncclaiids and Anthony (^*e. Rrit. 39(5,- 


1 939, Aug. 17, 1933. Soil or other measures are hardened 
by introducing chem. substances in soln. into the measures 
either continuously or intermittently and before, during or 
after the introduction of compressed air or othv gas, the 
solns. reacting to form ppts. or deposits of a siliceous oi 
petrifying nature. A slurry of cement, lime or othu 
grouting material may also be added. The solns. muv 
contain Na silicate, Alt(S 04 )a, MgCli, etc. 

Building materia). Ivan Kardos and Maschinenfabnk 
® Koninick G. in b. H. Gcr. 679,901, July 3, 193.3. 
Material suitable for pressing into blocks for building pm. 
pases consists of limestone, chalk, or mixts. of pumice, 
kicsclguhr, sand blast-furnace slag, etc., impregnated with 
molten bitunieii or tar, and with lime or ccnient added a, 
binding agent. * 

Constructional materials. Bart T. Neervoort and Jan 
S. \olkiT. Fr 7.52.144, Sept. 1ft, 19.3:i. Building stones, 
i tiles, etc., are mad/by adding bagasse freed from sugar to 
a hydraulic binder and mixing with air to a magma. 3 Ik 
pro|jortion of bagasse is such that in the finished produc t 
it is wholly enveloped. 

Sheet material suitable for use as a wall covering 

Jaiuis C Fleck (to Paper PaUmts Co.). U. S. l,93fi,:S5:), 
Nov. 21. An emtxjsscd cellulasic sheet Is coaled with a 
dry and highly flexible waterproof protective material 
comprising a shellac bast* which has been emulsified with a 
^ relatively small qfiantity of niblicr latex (suitably not 
over 4% the quantity of the shellac) . 

Wallfacings. Heinrich Borsari-Fischer and Eugcu 
Borsari-Welli (trading as Borsari & Co.). Brit. 390,2.3.'', 
Aug. 3, 19*33 Plates of fusible bituminous material ai 
secured to walls, inner surfac'cs of concrete tanks, etc., I»v 
heating the inner surface of the plates and pressing tin in. 
if necessary with a roller, onto the heated face of the wall 
Impressing colored designs on wood or the like for 
decorative purposes. John W. Deiger (to Currom Co.) 
U S. 1,930,183-3, Nov: 21. Various details of operation 
are described. 

Cork-board substitute and "artificial lumber." M.i 
SU/.0 Shtkala. U. S. 1,930,040, Nov. 21. A compnssoT 
is filled with water-soaked fieat having a high elec usis 
taiice l>oard inserted therein, and the peat is thin deln 
dnited and ccnisolidaled into the form of a board by pns 
^ sure and the notion of an elec, current. App. is de.sen}ied 
Preserving fibrous materials such as insulation board or 
wood. Elbert C. I^ithrop and Fergus A. Irvine (to 
Cclotcx Cc».). IT. S. 1,93.5,19(5, Nov. 14. A colloiiUl 
complex comprising F\*(OFT)a and arstmious acid is nsnl 
as an impregnating materia] . 

Treating wooden timbers to prevent cracking. Call H 
Siever. 0. S 1,930,439, Nov. 21. After forming canals 
y in timbers, they are dried, impn'gnated with a watir 
proofing liquid such as creosote under heat and pressuri* 
and the ernis of tj^e canals are closed to confine some of the 
liquid in Iheni. 


!1 FUELS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 


A, C KIlbLDNrR AND AU>f$N H UMBHY 


Certain technical aspects of motor fuels Jac(,ae C. 
Morrell. Agf. Jitift 14, 229 2(19.33). The characU-r- 
isties and properties of ga.so1ine ate discussed and com- 
pared with lhi»se of ale. and iilc -gasoline mixts. The 
eonciiisions arc unfavorable to the use of the mixts. as 
motor fuel. K. i) Jacob 

Gas as motor fuel: a German view. W. G. Ruinhold. 
Oas IVorld 90, No. 257ft, Ind. Gas Siippl. 12L 2(1933). — 
A .survey of the niotoi fuel siLuatiou in Germniiv indicates 
that the use of gas for this purpose is worthy of considera- 
tion P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The calculation of the heating value of fuels from the 
elementary analysis. R. VomJracek Brenn staffs Chem, 
14, 494< 5(1933). — Ilcdting values ealed. from the formu- 
las of Dulong, Grumell and Davis (C. A. 27, 5511) and 
V. (C. A . 21, 1532) are coinimred with calorimetric values 
for a no. of fuels and other conibustilde suhstaiices. The 


fonnula of G. and 1). like that of Dulong gives low value* 
with high O and high with high H contents That of \ 
is unsuited for coke unless modified but gives the best 
agrecMi.eta with pure sulxstances with the exception «! 
naphthalene. \'alues for naphthalene vary widely when 
calcd. by all .3 formulas. V. recommends his fonnul.'i ti» 
check calorimetry with a tolerance of 50 cal. F. W. J 

Calculating the calorific value of solid fuels. A. J. V. 

^ Underwood. Gas World 99 •528(1933).— A nomogruin to 
facilitate use of the Grumell and Davis formula (cf 
C, A. 27, 5511). P. J. WUson, .Tr. 

The place of oil in the world of fuel. John Cadmaii 
Gas World 99, 502-3(1933).— See C. A. 28, 283L 

P. J. Wilson, Jr.. 

Combustion of hydrocarbons. Wm. A. Bone. Chenm- 
try 5f Industry 1933, 905-6; cf. C. A. 27, 3060. -Hy- 
droxylation is the primary reaction; in the rare cases 
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when* ptToxides have been found they follow hydmxyla- 
tion. Howard Agnew Smith 

Anthracites: Mranthracites and true anthracites. P. 
I.tbeau. /. ustnes gas 57, 392-7, 417-28, 472-9; Compt. 
tnid. 197, 1234-6(1933) .-See C. A. 27, 5512. 

B. J. C. van der Ilocven 

The thermal reaction and the hydrogenation of coal, 
ni. Bergininition of Fnshun coal at an initial hydrogen 
pressure of 100 kg./sq. cm R. Abe, S. Fujikawa and K. 
Siigiyama. J, Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl binding 
<M)6-9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1135.- The results with an 
initial Ha pressure of 100 kg./sq. qni. are much the same 
as with 75 kg./sq. cm. reported previously. Berginizution 
i\i ICS not represent a simple hydrogenation ; an important 
It lation exists with the*thermtd reaction of the Ot combitia- 
turn of the coal. £arl Kammermeyer 

Production of gmline by hydrogenation of coal. 
Niirinaii Taylor. Soc. Chetn. Ind* Victoria, Proc. 32. 
740 6-1(1932).- Destructive hydrogenation is composed of 
\ types of reactions: (1) PhOH, PhSH and PhNH. 
arc reduced by II 2 to Cells; (2) un.siitd. compds. are satd., 
.IS C«llia “ Cflllu# and bc^nzctic cyclohexane; (3) 
tracking, as CuHn 4“ H 2 =■ 2 C 7 H 16 ; and (4) gas forina- 
tum, as C 7 H 16 “b H* * CtiHu 4“ CTI 4 . Conditions of 
hvdrogenation are chosen to favor reactions (1) and f3). 
I he coal is ground and mixed with heavy oil, then with Hs 
.iiul all siibjecled to 3-4000 lb pressure p(-r sq. in., 
lit died to 450® and pumped through the converter which 
(iiiitains solid cxitulyst. The following products atv 
lormed: heavy oil contg. coal ash and iinconsnmed coal, 
hiiiliiig ul)ovc 300®; middle oil, boiling 170 200®to3(M»”, 
^a-uline, lioiling below 170-200®; and hydrocarlKin gases 
\\ . yields are beaw oil 3^{„ medium oil 39%, gasoline 
22%, gas 22%, liquor 10%, insol. residue 4%; H* nb- 
mitlied 8%, all Viased upon 100 parts of ash-free coal, tar 
III oil. Oas-phasi* hydrogenation treats oils boiling below 
at 3-*10(K) lb. pressure and 450® in the pre.sencc ol a 
t itfllyst. From Ixith the liquid and vapor pnx'csses the 
liiodtirt.s of hydrogenation are sepd. by ordhiarv refinery 
iMithods. Ill vapor-pliasi' hydrogenation a low -temp, 
(.italyst yields a naphthenic, while the high-temp. catalyst 
Ml Ids an aromatic, gasoline. The following reactions, 
taking place iu the presence of catalyst, furnish the H. 
(ill the process: CIT 4 and CjIT® steam CO -f- H*, 
i () -f- steam -*■ CO™ -f IL, C -f- steam — ► CO + lb. 
1 mill 3 r»ri tons nf coal there is obtained 1 ton of gasoline, 
w'th jti tivernll thermal effieiency of 43^7 . Gasoline ni.nh 
^miii lignite gave a 41.9% tlieriiial i fTiciency. 'ITie gaso- 
liin has li sp. gr. of 0.72 0.7S, 10-20% distils over Ik low 
7^ , 28 45% below 100®, final b. p. 195-200®. The 
liHir'k rating or <K'tatie niinilHT is 67-72. T. recommends 
iltiiding natural -gns gasoline with the pniduct. Ih*od- 
lu’ts of the process other than gasoline arc keroseme, Dusil 
«ir jjas oil, fuel oil, lubricating oils and ,(NH 4 )*jSlJ 4 . IIv- 
rlrogenatinii gasoline cannot compete against pctrdleuni 
vMsoline. H. E. Messniore 

Coal carbonization by internal heat Samuel Mcxire. 

J. 204, 594-8; Gas World 90, 517-19(1933).— Two 
MtHire gas-making machines with a combined capacity of 
'Hi.OOO eii. ft. per 24 hrs. liave been operated since 1928 
Ji Ihtniham-on-Sca, and in that time have saved I*/, 
times their cost of £60CN). Each consists of a metal shell 
“iiiig. a vertical coal-gas retort superimposed on a water- 
Ras gniiTator, the retort being suxrounrled by a series of 
tia in regenei ative heating chambers . The plant-operating 
n suits are not representative of the retorts alone due to 
•iddii of gas from inefRcicnt horizontal retorts. From a 
'^iiitable coal in a one-stage operation, coal, carbureted 
'^aler, blue water or mixed, gas, and a domestic coke of 
Rijod quality and any desired volatile may be produced. 
Ihp coke can be entirely gasified if desired. Operation is 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The detennination of sulfur in fuels. Review of the 
nost important work appearing since 1929. Egbert 
bittrirh. Brennstoff-Chm. 14, 38:^-8(1933).— A com- 
Pnhensive bibliography of methods for solid, liquid and 
Sasenus fuels bringing that of Muhlert, C A . 24, 2868, up 

F. W. Jung 


A method for determiniog the behavior of coal during 
fusion and formation of coke. K. Bmite, 11. nruckiier and 
W. Ludewig. GlUckanf 69, 765-70(1933).— A method 
described whereby plastic resistance to Nj ( C. A . 18, 2064) , 
rate of loss in wt., rate of gasification and expansion can 
Ik* detd. .simultaneously under the same heutuig condi- 
tions. Complete test results are given for 7 Cierman 
coals, (Xiveriiig the range in tank of tho.se used for coke and 
gas making. J. 1). Davis 

The ash melting point pf coal and coke. H. J. 
Pieters and G. Snieels llel Gas 53, 446 S(1933). 
Ihe in. ps. were detd. by the com method for 5 samples of 
coal ash with melting intlex (isK).. 4- AbO^VCi’^JAlu + 
CttO + MgO) varying from 13.9 to 0.3. The rones of 
25 mm. height, 7.5 mm. base, were heated in a kryptnl 
furnace at a rate of 5® per miii.; the teiiij*. was measiirt d 
bv a Pt-PtRli eouple. The ni. ps in an « vidi/ing aim 
(temp, at which thi top of the cone toiielies the l)asi* plate) 
were little different, some above 1370", tlu lowest 1350®. 
F'or a reducing aim., particularly if C lotb \m r< pKsc*nt in 
the furnace (11 13^^; C(b and 9-15%, CO), the 111 . p. 
varied from more than 1370" to 1 100^. Tlie temps, 
measured agreixl well with those of standard Si*gi r I’oiies 
The in. p detd. in a nxJuciiig atm. satisfaelorily toHows 
the melting index. The Fc eonteiit is iiistnitneiital iii 
detg. thf‘ drop from oxidizing to reducing atm. in. p. Tin* 
latter temp, cheeks fairly wcdl the reMilts ol Hunte ash- 
softeiiing expts. {C\ A. 22, 1 l."i7; 23, »53i)l ) by shaking 
eoal with crude HCl acid for 5 min., I hi asli m. p. can 
Ih‘ raised from 1115® to 1340® and liv b >dr g 50 g coal 
with 100 cc 4 N HCl the a-»h m. p can hi raised from 
1145® to more than 1 100®. H. J. C. van Her Uneven 
Clarification of turbid waters from coal washeries. 
E. de Iraguirre. Anales sol. rspaii.fit. quim 31, 760 
^ 75(1933), — 'I'he coagulating action of various sills and 
colloids upon ttitbid water ftoni coal waslu tu s was exaiiul. 
The turbid water acts as a negativily cliuigtd siispinsoid, 
and criagulnlioti is caused by i^ations. Cu(OH) assumes 
a spLcial position among the ilcetiolyti's, and its strong 
eixigulatiiig action seeiu-i to be caused by d<‘stiuetive ae- 
ticrti on the biearboiiates. Aeeording to this eoneiption, 
T1C( )a ions should have a popti/ing actu m . In coagulation 
by positively charged colloids, and partieulailv by protec- 
tive colloids, irregular series are often eneoimtirnl, inak 
iiig it necessary to test eath subslaiiee systi matieallv, 
because otherwise Ihi most effective coiicns. ean eaNily 
Iw passed over. The best n suits were obtaiui'd with 
tannin at conens. of 1-4 g. pel cu. m. E. M. Sviiinics 
Flow coal from lignite. G. Bcnthin. Angew. Chem. 
46, 742 4(1933).— Flow coal is an intimate niixt. of e\- 
trenicly fine coal particles and oil which has the properties 
of oil as far as handling is concern<*d. The suspension of 
lignite particles can be olitained by inccjrfioratioii of alxait 
1 .5% of .soap which forms a gel, but this introduces certain 
disadvantages and a si^arch was made for methods of 
using the lignite itself as a soiirec of Tt was found that 
cTeosotc oil is an excellent material if small amts, of alkali 
soaps are added also (0.3 0.5%, alkali). Addns. of pyri- 
dine or org. bases are preferable to those {)f alkali. 'Phe 
swelling action of creosote u;>on lignite is due to the orien- 
tation introduced by the Oil group of the ring which 
causes the formation of a stable gel with the likewise 
oriented humic acid in the lignite. The possibility of 
partial de-ashing of the lignite by peptization with creo- 
sote and small amts, of alkali salts is also mentioned. 
Five references. Karl Kammcniiever 

Modem gas-works policy and development. J. J£ 
Wakcford.% Gas World 99, 574-5; Gas J. 204, 716 IS 
(1933). — ^The favorable results secured at Brighousc with 
gas dehydration, naphthalene removal, Ctfft recovery ami 
detn. of the comparative monetary value of coals by carboni- 
zation tests are described. Seine difficulty was experi- 
enced in evapg. the NHa Fciuor, but it is now sold. I'he 
hot-cold system of dry gas purification requires a heater for 
the gas entering each box. Revivification and absorption 
of the last traces of HsS are speeded, and the capacity of 
the boxes is increa.sed considerably. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 
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Ilia vae of fu in botOos In Denmark. Smidth. /. 
usines gaz 57» w6»ll(1033). B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
^ Town caa ani^y from coke works. G. P. Lisbman. 
ths J. 204, 657--9; Gas World 09, 5r)0 01(1033).— At the 
l4unbton Coke Works tbcTc are 35 Semet-Solvay waste 
beat ovens consutning 75% of tbeir gaa make, and 35 
regenerative Simplex ovens consuming about 55%. 
Operating results from these ovens, the naphthalene 
removal^ and gas dehydration plants are given. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The working of a dry gaa meter. A. W. Sharman. 
Gas World 99, 000 -7(1033). P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Loaaea due to unaccounted for gas. T. H. Williams. 
Gas World 99, 527-8(1 033) .-‘A discussion of the method 
of calcg. unaccounted for gas. and of the types of losses. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Application of radiation and convection theory to the 
practical calculation of the capacity and efficiency of gas- 
Dumbig appliances. Werner Gcck. Gas u, Wasse^ach 
76, 817-23, 833-40 ( 1033 ).““G. discusses the application 
of black Ixidy calculations to gas-using appliances, noting 
that the wave length and energy maximum of radiated 
energy depends on the temp., introduces the idea of 
'*b1ack gas radiation," and gives the wave lengths of 
abso^tion tiauds of carbon dioxide and water, and the 
fraction of energy absorbed by these* bands, the energy 
radiated by carbon dioxide and water, the radiation of 
layers and cylinders, iniluence of wall reflection on radia- 
tion and heat transfer by convection. 'ITic heat-transfer 
number increases with decreasing size of jet so that numer- 
ous small burner openings arc preferable to one large 
opcmtng. Flue-gas removal, friction in pipes and other 
flow resistances are discussed os well as effect of excess air. 

R. W. Ryan 

Mechanism of explosive combustion of gaseous hydro- 
carbons. Alfred W. Francis. Chemistry & Industry 
1933, 026-7.— A criticism of Bone’s conduskms that 
preliminary partial decompn. does not occur and that the 
affluity of ethylene and acetylene for O* in flames exceeds 
that of H. It is suggested that part of the hydrocarlxm 
niixt. bums, furnishing energy for decompn. of the re- 
inainder of the mixt. Cf following atistract. 

Howard A Smith 

Mechanism of explosive combustion of gaseous hydro- 
carbons. W. A. Bone. Chemistry &r Industry 1933, 
028-0. — B., l)asii|g arguments cm exptl. evidence, dis- 
agrees with Francis (preceding abstract) . H. A Smitli 

Dry purifying materials (for manufactured gas). K. 
Btinte, II, Briickner, W. Ludewig and O. Runge. Gas u. 
Wasserfach 76, 786^(1933).- The activity of an irem 
oxide purifying material depends on its content of hydrated 
iron oxide (which can be calcd. from the combined HsO) 
rather than cm its total FcsOa content. Wetness and total 
HiO content were detd. on a scries of nine artificial and 
natural iron oxide purifying materials. Wetness was 
detd. by shaking 10-30 g. of material (depending on its 
water content) with 50 ctc. of 95% isopropyl ale., filtering, 
tnixing 25 cc of the filtrate with 25 cc. of petroleum and 
detg. the rise in temp. The wetness of the purifying 
material was then read from a calibration chart prepd. by 
using ale. of known water content. Ordinary methods of 
detg. total HtO content give low results. A table of loss 
of wt. of the purifying matcTials under various drying 
conditiems is given. The most accurate results are ob- 
tained by igniting 1-3 g. of the purifying material up to 
dark redness in an unglazed porcelain boat in a quartz 
tube through which a stream of nitrogen is passed, and 
detg. the wt. of HsO absorbed in a CaCU tube, 'fhis is 
the total moisture. Combined or bound HsO is equal to 
the total HsO less the wetness. On spent oxides, wetness 
is detd. as above and combined HsO by digesting 10 g. of 
the material for 1 hr. with ale., filtering off the ale. on a 
Gooch crucible, wa.shiiig the material with water-free 
ether, removing S with repeated portions of CSs, drying 
by suction, and ignitii^ 1 to 3 g. as above, and detg. the 
HsO by CaCli absorption. Humic add may be present in 
some bog ores and a method for its detn. is given as well 
08 the bumic acid contents of 3 bog iron ores. The ca- 
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1 padties of the nine purifying materials for absQrbing H^S 
arc given as well as curves for reaction velocity activity 
as detd. by a static method. R. W. Ryan 

Some new methods lor the control of dry purification 
W. A. Currie, Jr. Gas World 99, 653-7; Gas /. 204, 721, 
837-0(1933).— Lab. methods for detn, of HdO and Fe in 
the oxtde are described. Sensitivity of the oxide to fouling 
is detd. by fouling a portion of the oxide under controlled 
o conditions and extg. the S formed with CSi. The percentage 
of available Fe oxide » 5U0 .V/3(]00 — where 5 is per 
centage of S extd. NHt in the gas to the boxes is detd, by ab- 
sorbing the NHs from 200 cc. of gas in 5 cc. of 1% UsS 04 
The acid soln. in a Nessler tulie is treated with Nessltr 
reagent, and the color compared with the yellow color 
from 0.0025 N NH4CI. The Nessler reagent has shown nn 
sign of licing affected by the HaS extd. from the gas with 
the NHs. //a5 is detd, by absorbing it from a similar 
3 sample in a 2% NhOH soln. and comparing the color 
formed by addn. of Na nitropnisside to this soln. in u 
Ne.ssler lube with the color of a .standard HsS soln. The 
optimum HsO content of bog ore fouled to various de- 
grees and the influence of the gas temp, are discussed 
Precautions to prevent drying out of the oxide are recom- 
mended. In the discussion the use of a tube of bromo- 
thymol blue, the only indicator not affected by H^, for 
detg. NH 2 (iuickly in the gas is mentioned. P. J. W Jr 
Vit deteiminaticfii of small amounts of nitric oxide and 
fheir removal from coke-oven gas. A. Guyer and R. 
Weber. Brennstoff^Chem. 14, 405-8(1933) ; cf. C, A. 26, 
2840. — ^A rapid colorimetric method is described which 
requires less gas and time. The gas is passed 20-30 l./hi 
through a spiral wa.shing txittle with a No. 1 Jena filter\ 
supporting 5 cm. fresh Gricss reagent (0.25% a-naphthyl- 
aminc -f 0.4% sulfanilic acid in 20% HOAc). Compari- 
b sons are made with colorations obtained with known 
amts, of N/3(XX) NaNOi soln. added to similar amts, oi 
rt'agent. A table is given for detg. the true content from 
the found oxidized NO. Amts, to 0,00002% by vol. may 
be detd. Greatest absorption from the ga.s of a no. of 
treated and untreated FetOs and Fe(011)i purifying 
agents was obtained with "Luxmasse" after treatment 
with HiS. Expts. at — JOO® show 2-.5 parts per million 
NO will not sep. in air as NO* with cyclopentadiene to 
^ form gums. F. W. Jung 

The testing of commercial activated carbon for the 
determination of benzine in coke-oven gas. R. Katt- 
winkel. Brennstoff-Chem, 14, 424-7(1933); cf. Gluckauf 
67, 1409-11(1931); 69, 853 ^S( 1933) .—The absorbabili- 
ties of 3 samples for 3 different types of benzines have been 
detd. l)oth by vapor and by liquid in a series of rept^ated 
tests. Distn. temps, with superheated steam at 240“ 
7 to recover absorbed material were found inadequate and 
were raised to .330® to reduce losses from vapor soly. in 
adhesion iu«the app. anc^ retention in the C. Re- 
covery was less complete with smaller absorption.s. Fac- 
tors for correcting to 100% recovery depended upon the 
type of benzine and the te.st conditions. An uncorrected 
recovery of < 95% by distn. of 20 ce. absorbed mati^rial 
from an unstated amt. of C indicates inAtuflicient alisorlm- 
bility. F\ W. Jung 

^ Increasing benzene yield in the Ruhr area. Retten- 
maier. Gas u, Wasserfach 76, 791-2(19.33) . — The value of 
light -oil products from coal carboniraiion as well as the wt . 
of light oil produced per ton of coal carbonized has gradu- 
ally increased since 1928, the present av. yield of light oil 
being 10.3 kg. per metric ton of coaL The yield of gas and 
crude tar has also increased. These increases are at- 
tributed to the use of new ovens with silica refractories 
9 which increase light oil yields |it the expense of the phenols, 
to the lower rate of oven operation during the depression 
and to improvements in light oil recovery and refining- 

R. W. Ryan 

The extraction of iriienols from caustic phenolata solu- 
tions. K. Drees and G. Kowalski. Brennstoff^Chem. 14, 
382-3(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 6100.— The extractive proper- 
ties of ether, CeH«, CCU and aniline are compared. The 
first 3, mixed 80:20 with pyridine, are 3 times^as effective 
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as ether alone while aniline, acetone and Me £t ketone, 
mixed 20:30 with ether, are twice as effective. 

F. W. Jung 

Ammoniacal liquor problem at Oldham. Nonuan 
Partington. Gas /. 2CMIf 719-20(1933). — Conen. of a 
Axed NHa soln. by the W. C. Hoknes & Co. process in 
which hot gases from the retorts were used resulted in a 
loss of 22.0% of the NHa over a 2-year period. About 
U}% of this is attributable to the process itself. Afti^r 
consideration of other processes bfr evapn. of the liquor a 
condensing and washing plant consisting of a cyclone tar 
extractor, primary and secondary water-cooled condens- 
ers, a Livesey and Anally a rotary brush washer was 
installed. In this app. 30 gallons of liquor per ton of coal 
carbonized was produced for sale. The NHa conen. varied 
from 9 to 11 oz. Attention to stg^ning in the retorts and 
maintenance of the COi conen. m the gas below 3.5% 
were necessary. * P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The behavior of a primary tar solution in dialysis. G. 
Free. Brennstoff-Chem. 14 , 401-4(1033). — ^I'he phys. 
and chem. properties of 6 fractions and a residue obtained 
from the glacial HOAc soln. have been examd. T'he 
fractions in HOAc were sub-divided with Ijcnzinc, Calif,, 
cind acetone and the contents of solid paraffins, bases, 
phenols and neutral oils were detd. in the benziiic-sol. 
fractious. Paraffins arc sepd. practically completely by 
the collodion membrane. Benzine-sol. and neutral nia- 
tLnul increasi'd in the fractions with continued dialysis. 
Possible use in tar study is indicated. P*. W. Jung 

Primary, low-temperature tar. K. Biayna Nicolau. 
(Juim. e ind. 10 , 27f5-9(1933). — A review. E. M. S. 

The chemistiy of pitch. Fritz Hofmann and l.eci 
Hix*nte. Brenmtoff-Chem, 14 , 3S1-2(1933); cf. C, A. 27 , 
2ri.')8.< The bases in the liquid portions of a distilluU* 
obtained in carbonizing pitch have been studied. Primary 
bases appear to have increased in conen. by the disln.; 
o-toluidine and 2-naphthylamine and several unidcntiAf‘cl 
higher-lKuling bases, apparently pyrene derivs., wen 
isolated. F. W. Jung 

A general review of the achievements and tendencies in 
the coke-oven industry today. M. E. Nickliii. Gas 
World 99, No. 2574, Coking Si-ct. 129-32ri933).— A 
n view of progress in coke cleaning and blcnchtig, use of 
domestic and blast-funiace coke, and of coke-oven gas, 
and rcc<ivcry and purification of by-products 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Preparation of coke for the market. H. Singleton 
(jfis J, 204 , 001-3; Gas World 99, .5.57-8(1933). — C^ke of 
\.\ 20% II/O was placed in a suitable hopiK'r and com- 
pletely dried by blowing through it a current of hot waste 
gases from a retort setting Some reductirm in the S 
lontent was also effected. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The dependence of the diaracteristics of coke upon 
conditions of preparation. HI. W. J. Muller and H. 
Jandl. Brennstoff-Cherd, 14 , 421-4(1933); cf. C. ri. 27, 
5940.- The relationship between ignition point and temp, 
and rate of carbonization fur both slowly and rapidly 
KasiAed coke is shown with surface diagrams. Both a 
inodiAcd Melzer app. and the MAllcr-Courard tube wen 
Used with air aiicl O2 in detg. ignition points for which tiiiic- 
Irtnp. curves are given of various industrial cokes. 

F. W. Jung 

The commercial sampling and analysis of coke. R. A. 
Mott and R. V. Wheeler. Colliery Guardian 147, 809- 
71, 9 12-1 Of 1933). — Tests were made to det. the probable 
(iror in the sampling and analysis of coke by spec'iAcd 
iiu'thods, and to show how the errors could be minimized. 
1 he coke in a quenching car was divided into a large no. 
of zones, and from each zone a 5-, a 2.5- and a 1-lb. 
increment was taken, on csfch of which the H*0 was detd. 
1 he results showed that for a true av. sample the wt. of 
(dch increment should approximate the av. wt. of the 
unbroken pieces in the consignment, 2-3 lb . In the 5- and 
the 2.5-lb. increments the av. deviation from the mean 
II 2 O content increased rapidly up to a HtO content of 5%, 
but did not increase mudi thereafter. This is because 
t here is a max . amt . of H|0 that a particular coke quendied 
tn a particular way can absorb. A figure and fonnula are 


1 given by u.se ol which cau be calcd. the no. of increments 

necessary from different parts of the consignment to ensure 
a H»0 content within I % of its true value. Cokes rang- 
ing in HsG from 3 to 13% could be crushed to pass Vt m. 
without appreciable loss of before analysis. In 

sampling «^) lb. of coke of through Vt in. size for HsO, 
the sample should not be less than 1 lb., and should be 
collected by at least 20 increments. This sample is too 

2 small for correct detn. of ash; but normally, if a 2-lb. 
sample were taken for HiO, it would serve also for the 
general analy&i*-. Despite the wnen. of ash in coke of 
through 1 iu. size, the exclusion of less than 2 in. sizes in 
the original sampli^ does not introduce material error. 
A practical scheme for sampling coke is outlined. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Pneumatic cleaning of gas coke. C. W. H. Holmes. 
Gas J. 204 , 827 30(1933). — lii order to remove from coke, 

3 sluU* and other mcoinbiistible matter which provide planes 
of weakness along which fracture occurs, the raw coke fnmi 
the ovens is fed onto a triangular perforated metal sheet. 
This forms the upper surface of an air chest which is 
reciprocated at high speed in the direction of its length. 
Air is supplied to the under surface of the fan at a pressure 
of 3 111 water gage. Under the action of the air and 
jifflpng thv liats sink to the bottom of the layer, are trapped 
bchmd riffles, and gradually are jigged off at one point, 

* while the eleum^d coke leaves at another. On this table 
coke nuts from unscreened Durham gas coal had their ash 
content reduced from 12.4% to 8.3. The refuse was 6H.6 
ash Jhe process mav also la* used for the scpti. of 
rimsonably closely sizi*d coke into light, porous and heavy 
coke of lowt^r porosity. The decrease in the HsO content 
of the coki in passing ovct tin tabic is not great. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

s The manufacture of household coke in coke ovens. 

H. O. H. Ccrckel. Gas J, 204, 8.) 1-3 (1933). —A brief 
description of the production of coke suitable for open 
grates in metal and firebrick retorts, narrow ovens operated 
at 750*’, as at the Bruay plant, and Lecoeq coke ovens, 

P. J. Wffson, Jr. 

Woo<l gas (Luck) 22. Blast-furnace operations with 
peat fuel (ChizhevskiT, et al,) 9. Fonnation of coal 

^ (Niggli) 8. Tars for usi* 011 roads (Cone) 20 . Refining 
fgasc'Oits products of pyrogenic decotiipiis.] (Ger. pat. 
578,630) 22 . Valves for use with gas holders (Brit. pat. 
.390,307) 1. 

Carbonizing fuel. Compagnic g6ii6rale de construction 
de fours. Fr. 7,52,009, Sept. 15, 1933. The fuel is 
agglomerated to a shape such that it fits the interior of the 
disln. retort without appreciable play. It may be formed 

^ in one or several pieces, preferably as truncated cones. 

Dressing fuel. Krz- u. Kohlc-Flotalion G. m. b. H. 
(Wilhelm Scheffer and Willy Mertens, inventors). Ger. 
582,723, Aug. 21, 1933. Fibrous fuel is sepd. from hard 
coal by flotation by using as an addn. agent dextrin or 
starch treated with HCl, or inorg. chlorides or org. acid 
chlorides. Examples are given. 

Motor fuels. Andr^ P. Sir6jols. Fr. 750,375, Aug. 0, 

8 1933. Liquids obtained by the distn. of rubber, if desired 
after rectification or refining, are added to motOT fuels. 

Gaseous fuel for engines. Luis de Florez (to Texas 
Co.). U. S. 1,930,155, Nov. 21. A fud suiUble for 
internal-combustion engines of lighter-than-«ir craft 
contains H about 52 and butane about 48%. U. S. 

I , 936,150 relates to a fuel contg. H about 27.5 and propane 
about 72.5%. 

Gels suitable for fuels. James W. McBain (to S. 

9 Stemau &^Co.). U. S. 1,934,725, Nov. 14. About 2.6- 
5.0% of a nitrocellulose, insol. in the ales, used at ordinary 
temps., is dissolved in ales, such as anhyd. BtOH at a low 
temp, (ff about — 30** to - -60” and the temp, is then 
permitted to rise to normal temp, without evapn. to 
produce a solid gel suitable for use as a fuel. 

Liquid fuel and coke, Pape & Co. G. m. b. H. Fr. 
760,387, Aug. 8, 1933. Tar, pitch and other combustible 
liquids are passed in a finely divided state through a 
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strongly heated chamber to form vapors of hydrocartx>ns 
and coke and the vapors are brought without condensation 
tf a 2nd chamber in which they arc '*crackcd*' to form 
more volatile liquids suitable as motor fuels. The un- 
condensed gases are used topulvcri7.e the starting material. 

Device loitable for filtering oils and liquid fuels. Na- 
poleon R. Thibert. U. S. 1,035,136» Nov. 14. Struc- 
tural details. 

Apparatus for distilling bituminous fuels. I . G. Farbcn- 
ind. A.-G. (Adolf Traut, inventor). Ger. 578,822, June 
22, 1833. 

Direcflv heated fuel-distilling furnace. Kohlcnvcrcd- 
lung und Schwelwerke A.-G. Ger. 578,503, June 15, 
1933. 

Furnace for pre-drying and burning pulverulent fuel. 
Klektmwcrke A.-G. (Bernhard Kramer, inventor). 
Cter. 578,508, June 14, 1833. Addn. to 508,910 (C. A. 
2S, 625). 

Drying fuels with superheated steam. Rudolf Stehior 
and Viktor Skull. Austrian 135,007 and 135,008, Oct. 25, 
1933. Addns. to 121,405 (C. A. 25, 2548). Ger. 583,- 
007, Sept. 12, 1933. Addn. to 527,021 (C. A. 25, 5275). 

Superheating steam. Charles E. Luckc (to Babcock & 
Wilcox Co.). U. S. 1 ,934,723, Nov. 14. Various details 
of app. and operation are described. IT. S. 1,034,724 
also relates to app. for stc'uin production and super- 
heating and desuperheating. 

Control device for steam generators. Marcus Lothrop. 
U. S. 1,935,981, Nov. 21. Various structural and opera- 
tive details are described. 

Apparatus for desuperheating steam. Charles W. 
Gordon (to Superheater Co.). U. S. 1,035,195, Nov. 14. 
Structural features. 

Hydrogenation of carboniferous materials in the liquid 
phase. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (Charles F. 
R. Harrison, inventor). Ger. 579,626, July 14, 1933. 
Sec Brit. 31 1 ,19:1 ( C. A . 24, 670) . 

Hydrocarbons. Charles J. Greenstreet. Brit. :i97,- 
468, Aug. 18, 1933. Hydrocarbons, free from phcnolh and 
suitalile as fuel for inteinal-ionibustion engines, are 
obtained bv subjecting a niixt. of mineral <iil with creasote 
oil, tar acids or coal-distii. products contg. tar acids, iu 
finely divided form and with or without the addn. of steam 
or n*sidua1 gases of the process, to extensive surface contact 
with catalysts, e. g , Fe, Ni, steel, Cu, Co, Mn, Cr, Mo, 
Sn, Al, alkali metals, alk. -earth metals. Si, B, pumice, 
fm'brick, SiOt, CarlKininduin, carbides, nitrides, etc., at 
35(M)50” and withdrawing the pmduct as soon as it is 
free from phenols. The high pressures used in hydrogena- 
tion processes are nc»t used. Cf. C. A. 27, 4378. 

Vertical retorts for carbonizing coal. Frederick J. 
West, Ernest West and West's Gas Improvement Co. 
Ltd. Fr. 750,656. Aug. 16, 1933. 

Means for compressing coal in discontinuously operated 
coke ovens. Gustav Hilger, Ger. 587,035, Oct. 30, 
1933. 

Crushing apparatus for working up lignite . Maschineti- 
fabrik Buckaii R. Wolf. A.-G. Ger. 578,894, June 17, 
1933. 

Distilling crude lignite. Rhcinisch-Westf.ilisches Elck- 
trizitatswerk A.-G. and Theo Schmidt. Fr. 752,3(M), 
Sept. 20, 1933. The retort is in the form of a scrie . of 
chambers one above the other. 

Fuel gas. Vergasungs-Industrie A.-G. Austrian 134,- 
812, Oct. 10, 1933. In a generator for the inaniif. of 
mixed distn. gases and water gas from fuels such as brown 
coal, lignite or peat, the gases evolved (mainly COs and 
steam) from that part of the shaft in which the fresh fuel 
18 preheated to about 400® arc separately withdrawn and 
mixed with the steam for the water-gas reaction. Gas of 
low COi content and high -calorific value is obtained. 

Oas mixtures. Edmond Voitiiron. Ger. 582.664, 
Aug. 19, 1933. A mixt. contg. Cyllt, H and CO is pro- 
du^ by treating gaseous satd. hydrocarbons with H and 
O in a reaction chamber at temps, above 1300®. 

PitfifyiDg gases. The Gas Light & Coke Co. Fr. 
42,691, Sept. 1, 1933. Addn. to 721,808 (C. A. 26, 
4114). Active charcoal used for purifying gases is re- 


1 generated by hydrogenation with a compd. of V, U, Cr, 
Fc or W as catalyst. Thus, used charcoal is treated with 
a soln. of NH# vanadate in water and heated to 440-^° 
under pressure. 

Purifying gases. Christian J. Hansen. Fr. 760,531, 
Aug. 11, 1933. NHi is removed from gases which arc 
then treated to remove HsS by solns. of salts of HCNS, 
while adding SO 2 to the washing liquid or to the gas. Cf 

2 C. A. 27, 830. 

Gas washing. Etablissements Ernest Arnoult. Fr. 
750,662, Aug. 16, 1933. Residual waters from gas 
washing, contg. princitially HjS, are oxidized in contact 
with air, with or without a catalsrst such as colloidal Ni 
sulfide. An app. is described. 

Device for testing gases. Appmtc-Dauanstalt Ing. 
Hans Kliukhoff (Leonhard Kncissler, inventor). Ger. 
578,517, June 14, 19J3. The quantity of COi, CO or H, 
^ especially in flue gases, is measured by noting the changes 
of heat cond. of a wire as a current of the gas passt\s over it 

Hydrogen-containing gases. Wm. L. Spalding (to 
American Cyanamid Co.). U. S. 1,935,675, Nov. 21 
Gase.s contg. CO, such as water gas, producer gas or 
cracked natural gas, are satd. with water vap<ir, steam is 
added if neecssary and reaction is effected to produce CO 
and II; water is condensed from the reacted gases; tlu 
4 gases arc coinpreas^l after satn. and they arc passi^d to 
the ciMidensing step at a higher relative gas pressure than 
that of the satg. .step, and excess water from the satg 
step is passed to the condensing step. App. arrangiMneut 
and various details of operation are described. 

Gas generator. Ht^inrich Stinnfeldt. Ger. 582,629, 
Aug. 18, 19.33. Addn. tr> 423,555. 

Gas generator fed by waste vegetable materials 
^ TIumlwldt-Dcutzmotorcn A.-G. Fr. 750,654, Aug. 16. 
’ m3. 

Gas generation from mfiterials such as gasoline, alcohol, 
etc. Carl O. Waiinack (to S. II. G., Inc.). U. S. 1,935,- 
925, Nov. 21 . Various details of app. and operation an 
descrtlK*d for mixing and utilizing liquid fuel and air. 

Gas producers. Harald Kcmnier. Ger. 582,5:19, Aug 
16, 19:^3. In treating broken fuel such as coke with steam 
a max. yield of fuel gases is obtained by mixing a catalyst 

6 such as furnace dust with the steam. 

Operating slagging gas producers. Louis Chavaiiiic. 
Ger. 584,798, Sept. 25, 1933. Addn. to 567,082 (C. A 
27, 1480). Details are given of an alternative method of 
regulating the height of the fusion zone und the temp, of 
the gas. 

Coal-gas retort. Gerhard Ver.se. Ger. 578,800, Jiuw* 
17. 1933. 

7 Weighting gas-holders. R. & J. Dempster Ltd., 

Joseph W. Scott aud Arthur J. Slieeran. Brit. 396,667, 
Aug. W, 1933. . 

Device for removing sulfur, etc., from gases. C. Otto 
& Co. G. m. b. n. ^r. 578,710, June 16, 1933. 

Desulfurizing gas. Gastcchnik G. m. b. H. Fr 
753,127, Oct. 7, 1933. The purifying material Is used ni 
a solid porous form instead of a powder and may be made 
by agglomeration with sulfite lyc, sol. glass, cement, etc 
” TTie porosity may be increased by the incorporation of org 
materials or salts which are afterward decomposed by 
heat. The material may be used in columns or towers, 
used material being drawn off at the bottom and fresh 
material introduced at the top. 

Apparatus for removing hydrogen sulfide from gases. 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. Ger. 679,938, July 4, 193:1. 

Tar emulsions. Fernando Elosequi. Fr. 752,178, 
9 Sept. 18, 1933. Montan wan and suint are used along 
with a soln. of NaOH for emulsifying tar. 

Coking coal. Kohlenveredlung und Schwelwerke A .-G. 
Ger. 578,564, June 16, 1933. Coal is conveyed over 
perforated surfaces on its way to the coking or dLstg. 
chamber for pre-treatment with hot furnace waste gases 
contg. O. 

Coking briquets. Emilie Gevers-Orbon and Julien 
Keters. Ger. 678,628, June 16, 1988. Fine granular 
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fuel with a high content of volatile sulHtanccs is subjected i Chambar oven for producing gas and coke Didier- 
to a pre-distn after which it w bnquetted with a binding Werke A -G Ger ^,557, Aug IS, 191*1 
igcnt These briquets are mixed with a further amt of Coke oven with a vertical shaft Johann Lutz Gof 

the crude fuel and the whole w subjected to a further distn 678,789, June 17, 10 1 1 

so that the briquets are completely coked and the fuel is Regenerative coke oven Carl Still GmbH Gir 
partly coked ready for making further briquets 682,063, Aug 19, 19 13 

Retorts for the production of coke or gas Friedrich Coke-oven doors C Otto & Co G in b H Hni 

Ctoldschmidt Fr 753,136, Oct 7, 1933 397,385, Aug 24, 1933 


22- PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


W F FARAGllLR 


BibUograidiy of Soviet (Russia) patents on petroleum 
A A Bodithngk l*orngn Petrokjitn Fech 1, H 22, 99- 
109, 115 19(1913) A A Bochthngk 

Vapor pressure and vaporization of petroleum fractions 
Donald 1 Katz and Geo Granger Brown Ind htig 
them 25, H73 84(1933) — A crit survey ot the nuthods 
)f calcg the equil compns of liquid and vaiKir uncU r all 
Londitions is summarized conveniently for eiigmccriiig use 
in the design of distn cciuipnient for hydnK irlion nii\ts 

L \V 1 Cummings 

Petroleum fuels 1 V/ lamperd Chem Ing 

Mining Rev 25, 417 20(1911) — An attempt to correlate 
the chemistry of petroleum fm Is with their perfoimanee in 
practice The fuels discussed include (1) liquehed gas 
LOUS fuels, (2) motor spirits, (3) ktrosims, (4) Diesel 
fuel oils and (5) bunker fuels W II Boynton 

toproved lamp for determmation of sulfur in light 
petroleum products 1 R Gilhs In I f ng Chem , 

Inal Ftl 5, 421(1911) — A modifu itiuii of the hmp 
pieseribcd in A S I M iiiethitd D90 101 consists in 
tirrouiiding thi wu k tube with a largi r glass tulK so that 
the wick can be raised or lowered without n moving the 
lamp from the clutnnc y 1 liis is ver\ good for e ithe r light 

or lieavy gastilines or illuminating oils J I I 

The distillation of bituminous schists from the depart 
ment of Jura, provmce of Franche Comte (France) 
TianBarlot Compt nnd 197, S6() 2(19^1) i\ C A 
27 3i22 — Org matter ranges from 13 to 27^ , lime 
\ )%, SiOs 36 and pyrites 1 6- The best results 

lie obtained at about 600° It is coneludtd thit the t 
iluractcr of thi crude oils obtsmed di pends more upon 
the partieiilax process used thin cm the plaec of origin, 
thit their content in tliose hvdrocaibons which distil out 
efore 206® is never less than 30^ iiid may under f ivor- 
ible conditions be 60^ higher than this Ihcse beds 
mrage 6 ni in thickness, tlioiigli sonic rc ich 60 m , and 
c present enormous fuel reserves A U I iirbank 

Assay of gas oil for carburation purposes J A van 
Uijk Het Gas 53, 419 63(1933) —Natural gas oils ^ 
mtam aromatic and naplithc me ring iiiols and paraflins, 
)ut no oil fins Olelins fbund in them, e g , b\ the 41 SO 4 
uethod (sp gr 173), arc due to siilfotution of aromatic 
ompds General objcetions art riised to this method 
1 will remove with the aromatic rings important paiaflinic 
ide chains Application of the Wati rman, et al (6 A 
26 4702) and Vlugter, Diss Dilft (1932) me>t1iods to gas- 
jii issay IS advocated bv hydrogenation of olciins and i 
iromatic compds , the no of double bonds is detd (olefins 
separately by the Mcllhiney Brno ) in the resulting paraf- 
tiii naphthene mixt and the ratio of the 2 ib detd by the 
^ re fractKiq method I or practical reasons a somewhat 
modified method is made up from the methods of W iter- 
man and of Carpenter (C A 22, 3766) The Mellhmcy 
6 r no IS detd and if little or no olefins are found (for 
1 racked oils of high olefin content hydrogenation is necis- 
iAry), 60 cc of oil is shakefa for 1 hr with HsSOi of d — ' 
1 34 , sepd and shaken twice for 2 hrs with a mixt of 80% 
of 1 84 HiSOi and 20^ (by wt ) of 25% oleum The 
mihne pomt and sp refraction have now reached const 
values The change (rise) in aniline pomt ibefore and 
^ter the HfSOi treatments is a measure for the aromatic 
ring content of the oil (the voi contraction of the oil 
uidicates tike total amt of aromatic compds.) A factor 
of 0 8-0.87% by wt. of aromatic nogs per anilmc point 


rise IS used ihe treated oil is twice shaken with pure 
coned H SO4 to remove stilfonu leids before the aniline 
point detn lor subsequent analysis it is neutralized by 
heating on a steam bath with 1 sin ill amt of anhyd Nat- 
CO3 and shaking, and is dried overnight with CaClt 
After filtration the aeid-frcc and water free oil, a mixt of 
Iiaraflins and naphthenes is iiialyzcd from sp refraction 
(Abbe), sp gr (dJo m 4 decimals, Sprengel 6 ce pycno- 
meter), and mol wl (in pure CJl* by f p lowering of 
ilxmt 1 i®) by using llie Waterman -\3ugter charts 
Ihc naphthene coiilent is calcd biek to the original vol of 
the oil Ixforc acid tieatmeni 1 he puafiin content of the 
oil is found by dilTcrcncc IDO — (aromaiie ring + iiaph 
theme ring eontent) 1 or sp gr detn of the original oil, 
dii, the Mohr lialanee is used Ihe Rutten app is 
used with a few clianges to del the boiling curve of the oil 
at 60 mm Ilg pressure CO2 is sucked through the boiling 
eapiUarv to prevent o\idation, the flask is heated m an air- 
bath and IS protected by islnstos against radiation 
(sketch) Ihe distn rite (initial fiaine 3 cm ) is 50 
drops per mm total distn tikes 1 hr , fractions arc 
collected between 0®, 160 , 2(K) , 250®, 300® and residue 
ForlO oil samples the re suits of the methods ire given par* 
afiin content 60 7()7f one had more than 20% distg 
lx low 160® Ihe upper limit in a gfxxl gas od is 20%, 
or perhaps only 10^ r of this friction Parafim eonleut 
together with boiling range arc the most c’lgmficant factors 
fui the ev dilation of the oils B J C vanderHiKven 

Spectrographic detection of formaldehyde m an engine 
pnor to knock Ck rard M R xsswe ilei and Lloyd With- 
row Ind hng Chem 26, 1 359 66(193 3) -Ihe forma- 
tion of CILO m the non iiiflaiiied gasis in the kncxking 
zone of an Otto cycle engine running unde r kncxkmg 
conditions with several different fuels is proved by charac- 
teristic absorption bands Ihe presence of CHiO lias not 
been detected in fuels which do not knock, and its m- 
conxiration into a fuel dix,s not pnuluce knex^k 

L W 3 Cummings 

The dielectnc losses of msulating oils at very high 
frequencies Harald Beck PHmiI Z 34, 721 9 

(1933) — ^Tht diclec losses of oils at frequencies from lO’f 
to 10" were measured with the aid of i differential ealo- 
nmeter with an accuracy of 2^ t From tht loss angles at 
these fre quencics no conclusions could be drawn cone eniing 
the low frequency Inreakdown potential, since impurities 
in the oil greatly lower the latter witheiut influencing the 
former In high-potential fields purification of the oils 
also had no effect on the loss angle Ihe losses are at- 
tnbuted almost exclusively to mol dipoles, smee curves 
for various kinds of insulating oils show maxima character- 
istics of pure dipole substances The mfliuncc of vis- 
cosity on the max agrees qualitatively with the Debye 
theory L F Steiner 

Effect of lubneatmg oils on the spontaneous ignition 
temperatqife of motor fuels Tsuruo Araki and Saburo 
Otsu J Soc Chem Ind , Japan 36, Suppl binchng 589 
(193«3) — ^It was found that the spontaneous ignition 
temps of various gasolines were lowered by the addn of 
lubricating oils Mineral oils lowered the temps more 
than castor oil Karl Kammermeyer 

Luhneatmg oils M Roger / agr prai 97, 319 20 
(1933) — ^A list of the qualities of good lubricating oils and 
in idit standard tests used to compare various oils 

J. R Adams 
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0«BMil iiptcti of Indiifttial lubricttioii. J. L. Hiig» 
gett. Can. Cham. Mei. 17, 220-^(1933).— The paper 
Pl^ts out the significance of some of the properties of 
lubricants of various types. W. H. Boynton 

The ioliidHlity of sulfur diozi4a in tap-lubdcants. 
Marcus Francis, Reo. Sci. Instrumenls 4. 015-19(1933). 
—Of 5 greases and 2 waxes examd., apiezon (lubriseal) 
was found most satisfactory, followed by sirupy HfPOi 
and the beeswax-vaseline mixt., which are abcnit alike. 
Lanolin and Ramsey Fett were the worst. It is assumed 
that the soly. of other gases is roughly the same as that of 
SOg. One cut, 8 graphs and 14 refenmees are given. 

J. H. M<x)re 

Wood gas, its properties, and utilization in the glass 
indualiy. £msl Luck. GlashuUe 53, 405-0, 419-20 
(1933).— L. discusses in detail (1) wood as fuel, (2) wood 
gasification and wood gas and its properties. Analyses 
qH wood gas and its chem. cotnpn. are given in tables. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Alcoholic extraction of add matters from creosote oil. 
I. n. S. Watanabe and K. Morikawa. J. Soc. Chem. 
Jnd,, Japan 36, Suppl. binding 685-9(1933) .- A modifica- 
tion of Hmiter and Nash's equation for countercurrent 
extn. is derived and applied to extn. expts. with ales. 
(MeOH and KtOH) and creosote oil. For expti . purpose's 
the so-called quasi-couiitercuiTcnt method was used, 
which is explained diagramrnaticaUy. Although the 
d-scrcpancies between exptl. and calcd. results were in 
some cases os great as 30%, the authors conduded that 
their general equation was useful to forecast extn. condi- 
tkma satisfactorily. Karl Kanimermcyer 

Formation of petroleum (NiggU) 8. Naphthenic and 
naphthimesuUonic acids fNaphtali) 10. llydrophiliza- 
tkm of (petrolatum 1 (Fr. pat. 751,951) 27. App. for 
distg. mineral oils (Ger. pat. 678,857) 27. Device for 
filtering oils (U. S. pat. 1,^35,130) 21. 


DiatOlation of high sulfur crude petroleum. Frank W. 
Hall and Carl E. l^uer (to Texas Co.) . U. S. 1,936,080, 
Nov. 21. Evolved vapors from distii. of the crude otl arc 
fractionated to sop. first a gasoline fraction and then a 
kerosene fraction, these fractions contg. volatile 8 conipds 
including HgS. The vapors of each of the fractions arc 
fiassed separately to a rectifying column in which sc*pu. of 
the volatile S conipds. from the hydrocarlxiu fractions is 
effected without substantial change in the b,-p. range of 
the fractions. The upper portion of the column is cooled 
to effect the release of fixed gasc*s contg. substantially no 
hydrocarbons condensable at atm. temp, from the top of 
the column, and the lower portion of the column is heated 
so that fractions sul>stan 1 ially free from HgS and the like 
arc withdrawn from the bottom. App. is described. 

Desulfurizing petroleum distillates. John Perl an<i 
Reinhardt Schuhtnann (to Dnion Oil Co. of Calif.) . IJ. S. 
1,936,725, Nov. 21. The oil is treated with an aq soln. 
of caustic alkali, the alkali is sepd., the oil is dehydrated 
with an adsorbent clay, the clay is sepd. from the oil, and 
the oil is thc'n further treated with an ale. soln. of KOH. 

Treating cracked petroleum distillates. Kdinond Re- 
tailliau ito Shell Development Co.). U. S 1,930,210, 
Nov. 21 A distillate is treated with NaOH soln. oi 
aUmt 30- 45® B 6 ., washed free from alkali, treated with a 
16-30% H 2 SO 4 soln., SI tried out fnim the aq. content, 
treated with HjSOi of 75-85% strength, and then neu- 
tralized. 

Green petroleiun sulfonic acids. Kolachala S. Kamayya 
(to L, Smnebom Sons, Inc.). U. S. 1 ,935,000, Nov. 
21. Green petroleum sulfonie acids are free^from Hs- 
SO 4 , combined with an alkali metal of NH4 basi' to form 
salts and homogeneously mixed with not over 30% of 
similarly formed salts of mahogany petroleum sulfonic 
adds, to obtain a product which may be used in forming 
stable bTdTOcarbon oil emulsions. Cf. C. A. 28, 307. 

Proeewagyiscous hydrocarbon oils. John C. Black. 
U. S. l,986,im, Nov. 21. An oihsuch os crude petroleum 
or fbel oil is subjected to low-pressure distn. and fractiona- 
tion to pffoduoe a lower-boiling distillate, a higher-boiling 


1 distillate and a viscous seskLuuin at temps, not substan- 
tially leas than 370^; the heated redduum. srithout 
further heating and with its retained heat from the Im- 
pressure distn., is passed through an enlarged digesi^ 
zone under a pressure of about 600 lb. per aq. in. to effect 
production of a fuel oil of lowered viscosity. App. is 
deacribod. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Carbon P. Dubbs (to 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,936,148, Nov. 14. 
^ Material such as crude oil or an oil and coal mixt. is first 
subjected to indirect heating in a heating zone such as a 
pipe coil by the action of combustion gases and is then 
brought into direct contact with highly heated steam and 
with the combustion ga.ses in a conversion zone to cause 
conversion and substantial vaporization; the vapors an 
removed and temp, conditions arc so controlled that nu 
substantial overheating of the hydrocarbons takes place, 
3 by causing local circiflation of regulated portions of tlu 
combustion gases to and from the heating zone. The 
degree of conversion is controlled by recirculating through 
the conversion zone regulated portions of the vapors re- 
moved from that zone. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 
6969. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Wni. lA'lgemann (60'^; 
to H. Theodore Sorg). U. S. 1,930,639, Nov. 21. In <j 
continuous process, high -boiling hydrocartxm fractions an 
^ heated in a chamber to about 12(K370'’ with a halogenated 
O compd. of N such as nitrosyl chloride and an Al halid( 
in an amount not exceeding 10% by wl. of the original 
charge, to produce a gasoline substitute. App. is dc- 
scril^. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Ralph C. Cook (to Uni 
vcrsal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,930,289, Nov. 21 
Charging oil is passed in a restricted stre^ through .1 

5 heating zone such as a heated pipe coil in which it is gradii 
ally heated to progn*ssively higher distn. temps ; vapors 
are removed from the heating zone at spaced points in tin. 
path of travel of the otl through the roue, to segregatt 
vaporized fractions of different b. ps. from each othci, 
each of the vaixirized fractions is passed to a sep. vapf)r 
phase cracking zone regulated for most favorable craclutiK 
conditions of the fraction under treatment. A heating 
system is employed in which hot comlnistion gws an 

6 passed in indirect hcat-cxchange rdatiem first with tin 
lighter fractions, tlien with the heavier fractimis, and 
finally countercurrent with the charging oil passing through 
the heating zone. Cracked fractions are discharge d 
from the cracking zones and subjected to dephlcgmatioii 
and the dcphlegmaled vapors are condensed App. 1 ^ 
described. Cf. C. A. 28, 025. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Horace A. bouts (to Texas 
Co.). U. S. 1,936,298, Nov. 21. A condensate derived 
' from the process is passed through a si'ction of a hi*atiuK 
coil exposed to furnace gases rapidly to raise the oil to a 
rdalivcly high crabking temp.; *the oil is thence passed 
into another section of the heating coil also exposed to lla 
furnace gases but in heat exchange with another coil 
thnmgh which a relatively cooler oil such as fresh charging 
stock is passed to prevent the temp, of the condensate oil 
undergoing cracking from rising materisfllly and U) niaiii- 
8 tain it at substantially the crocking temp, to which it was 
previously heated. The highly heated oil undergoing 
cracking is passed from the heating coil into a chamber 111 
which it is subjected to vaporization and vapors from tins 
chambci arc dcphlcfpiated to form a vapor fraction and a 
liquid fraction; liquid thus obtained may be introduced as 
a charging stcx:k to the higher-temp, coil, and the vapoi 
fraction is condensed. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 28, 


* Cracking hydrocarbon oils.** I. G. Farbenind. A.-G- 
(Alwin Mittasch, Georg Stem and Ernst Galle, inventors). 
Ger. 578,504, June 14, 1933. Tars, oils, mineral oils, etc., 
are subjected to a temp, of about 4()0® and 5 atm. pressure 
in the presence of Ti, Zr, Th, B or Si as catalysts, to effect 
deavage. 

C rackin g hydrocarbon oila. Gasoline Products Co . 
iTO. Ger. 683,801, Sept. 11, 1933. Addn. to 6fi2,4;t0 
(C. A. 26, 4465). See Brit. 240,339 (C. A. 2% 2245). 
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Gniddng l^dmirboii dli. Soc. aaoii. **Le carbone/* 
Ger. 583»8Q2, Sept. 9, 1933. Addn.to640,088 (C. A.26, 
1764). The liquid or vaporised oil is paa^ at a raised 
temp, through blocks, rolls, spirals or disks of active C 
p^d. from loose or woven fibers, s. g., from cotton wad- 
ding or from lamp-wick fabric. 

Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon oils. Panhandle 
Refinmg Co. Ger. 5^93, Aug. 23, 1933. 

Bubble tower suitable for fractkmting hydrocarbon 
oils. Frank W. HaU (to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,935,709, 
Nov. 21. 

Refining eradeed hydrocarbon vapors of motor-fuel 
boiUng-pomt range. Jacque C. Morrell (to Universal Oil 
Products Co.). U. S. 1,935,162, Nov. 14. The vapors 
are passed upwardly through a descending subdivided 
flow of an acid refining agent sudr*as HsSOi or H1PO4 and 
the vapors are then passed through a tortuous pato to sep. 
entrained reaction products and are subsequently filtered 
through a filtering medium contg. an alk. substance such 
as fuller's earth and lime. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 
28, 625. 

Refining hydrocarbon oil distillates. Jacque C. Mor- 
rell and Gustav HgloiT (to Universal Oil Products Co.). 
U. S. 1,935,160, Nov. 14. Vapors obtained os an over- 
head product of motor-fuel-builing range from an oil- 
cracking process are subjected in heated condition to 
treatment with SO3 and steam in the presence of an added 
metal such as Zn or Sn, Ca, Mg, Al, Cu, Pb, Hg, Co, Ni, 
Cr, Mn, Mo, V or W m order to remove S, gum-fonuiiig 
compds., etc. U. S. 1,935,161 relates to a generally 
similar process in which the treatment with SOt and steam 
IS effected in the pre.sence of a metallic oxide such as Fe 
oxide. Cf. C. A. 27, 2797. 

Treating hot tarry residuum from hydrocarbon oil 
cracking. George Aniiistead, Jr. (to Texas Co.). U. S. 
1,936,283, Nov. 21. vSee Can. 331,532 (C. A. 27, 3810). 

Purifying crude hydrocarbon material sudi as gas oils or 
paraffin oils. Max Harder and Wilhelm Dietrich (to 
I. G. Farhenind. A.-O.). U. vS. 1,935,207, Nov. 14. 
The material is treated simultaneously with II3SO4 and 
Hith an oxide of N at a temp, not exceeding 30^. 

Removing paraffin from hydrocarbon oils. Deutsche 
Pctroleum-A.-G. Ger. 682,646-7, Aug. 19, 1933. Paraf- 
fin is removed from hydrocarbon oils, especially luhri- 
('aling oils, by thinning if necessary with easily boili^ 
liquids such as beii/inc or petroleum and treating with 
H2SO4 in the cold, llie paraffin-acid product is then 
si'pd, by a centrifuge (582,646). Alternatively, the oil 
may be dissolved in low-lx>iling liquids, aciffified and 
treated with soda or NaOH, the paraffin being removed as 
before by a centrifuge (582,647). 

Removing wax from admixture with oil. Clarence A. 
l\ard (to Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,936,- 
181, Nov. 21. A dild.«wax-contg. oil is chilled and while 
chilled is mixed with a finely divided granular material such 
<is infusorial earth in the proportion of about 8-10 lb. per 
l)bl. of material under treatment; the oil is settled while 
it IS at a temp, of about — 18® to — 13®, the oil is with- 
drawn from lh6 wax and settled granular material, and 
the diluent is removed from the oU. 

Separating waxes from oils. 1. G. Farbenind A.-G. 
(Karl F. C^tze, Bruno Engel and Fritz Christmann, 
inventors). Ger. 578,505, June 14, 19.33; Brit. 397,169, 
Atig. 14, 1933. Paraffin or wax-like substances arc sepd. 
frum hydrocarbon oils to give refined oils for lubricating 
purposes, by adding a precipitant and cooling. Highly 
polymerized or condensed high-mol. paraflins obtained by 
treating hard or white parafiin are preferred as the pre- 
cipitant. Dcrivs. of thcle contg. halogen, O or S arc 
still more effective as precipitants. Ibcamples are given. 

Purifying crude paraffin. Hans Klein, Hans Kadiler 
and Hermann 2^m (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1.936,453, Nov. 21. For purifying pptd. cfttde paraffin 
by removal of impurities comprising oils and colored 
axphalt-like substances, the wax u wariied with a mixt. 
Ufa formate of a lower ok. such as methji formate and on 
urg. sol^t sudi os a mixt. of C«Hi and MeOH which has 


1 greater solvent power for the asphalt-like substances than 
the formate. 

Oils. Sigbert Seelig. Ger. 582,717, Aug. 21, 1933. 
A process is described for obtaining oils by heating disiln. 
residues in a lotating-drum furnace without cracking the 
resulting vapor. 

Reflnhig oils, etc. Helioder Rostin. Ger. 578,630, 
June 15, 1933. Oil, hydrocarbons, liquid or gaseous 

2 products of pirrogenic dccompns., etc., are refined by 
leading them with HsS over finely divided freshly reduced 
Fe. The Fe may be present with a carrier such as pumice. 
The Fe and HfS may be recovered after the process by 
leading H or gas mixts. contg. 11 over the used Fe. Ex- 
amples are given. 

Refining oils. N. V. de Batoafschc Petroleum Maat- 
schappij. Fr. 753,229, Oct. 11, 1933. Oils contg. S are 
purified by distg. to obtain fractions and treating the 

3 fractions separatdy so that the S compds. therein ore 
converted into other S compds. having different vola- 
tilities, distg. the fractions again to remove the greater part 
of the S and mixing the resulting fractions freed from S. 
The conversion of the S compds. may be by treatment 
with plumbite with or without the addn. of free S, treat- 
ment with clay or fuller's earth in the vapor phase, treat- 
ment with HsS 04 or with nascent H. It is not always 
necessary to so treat all the fractions, and those of lowest 

^ b. p. may be treated only with NaOH lye. 

Mineral oils. Texac*o Development Corp. Fr. 752,- 
104, Sept. 16, 1933. The constituents of low viscosity 
index are sepd. from fractions of lubricating oils con^. 
paraffin without previous removal of paraffin by submit- 
ting the oil to an extn. by means of fiirfiiFol at atx>ut 52 
93®. The extd. matter is eliminated without appreciable 
cooling of the oil. 

^ Refiling mineral oils. Standard Oil Co. Ger. 575,610, 
Apr. 29, 1933. Mineral lubricating oils are refined by 
treatment with an acid such as IIieS04. After such treat- 
ment and before neutralization the oil is treated in one or 
more stages with dehydrated AlCla to remove acids sol. 
in the oil. The oil is then sepd. from the AlCU .sludge and 
the acid removed. 

Solidified mineral oils. Eduard O. Orufeldt. Fr. 
752,368, Sept. 21, 193.3. Mineral oils, such as petroleum, 

6 etc., are dispersed in the presence of small amts, of soap 
preferably mixed with org. solvents, such as EtOH, with 
small amts, of beeswax or constituents of this wax; a part 
of the beeswax may be replaced by paraffin, etc. 

Mineral oil distillation. Arthur H. Pew, Jr., and Henry 
Thomas (to Sun Oil Co.). U. S. 1,935,953, Nov. 21. 
A stream of oil is fiowed through a series of vaporizers 
maintained under low subatm. pressure so that a rapid 

- fiow of a substantially unbroken thin sheet of oil passes over 
the floor of each vaporizer; partial vaporization of the oil 
is effected by heat interchange with and condensation of 
Hg vapor, and the oil vapors, after they leave the surface 
of the liquid oil, are maintained nut of heat-exchange 
ration with the heating medium. App. is described. 

Mhtitig oil sands. Wm. C. Laughlin (to Filtration 
Equipment Corp,). U. S. 1,935,643, Nov. 21. A tunnri 
is formed below a bed of the sands, heat and water are 

8 applied to the sands from various points in the tunnel and 
the sands and oil are caused to flow into the tunnel, and 
are there disintegrated and pumped to a sepn. plant at 
some distance. App. is described. 

Return bend fitting for oil stills. FredC. Fantz. U.S. 
1,936..386, Nov. 21. Structural details. 

Return bend for oil-craddng tubes. Hertiert C. Stock- 
ham (to Fred C. Fantz). IT. S. 1,935,233, Nov. 14. 
Mech. futures. 

^ Pipe-coil system suitable for heating oil in cracking 
furnaces. Donald J. Bergman (to Universal Oil Products 
Co.). U. S. 1,936,284, Nov. 21. Structural details. 

Motor fuel. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schapplj. Ger. 582,718, Aug. 21, 1933. See Fr. 742,957 
(C. A. 27, 3812). 

Cracked gasoline. JCharles P. Wilson, Jr. (to Texas 
Co.). U. S. 1,935,967, Nov. 21. For the production of 
cradeed gasotine of good stability, oil such as gas oil or the 
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like is cracked in a cracking zone in which sepn. of vapon 
from liquid takes place and high sut>eratni. pressure is 
m^ntained on the vapors during their srpn. ; sepd. vapors 
are cooled to a tesnp. below an active cracking temp, and 
are digested in a poi 3 mieri/ing chamber m the absence of a 
solid adsorptive contact material, at an elevated temp. 
Ih'Iow the cracking temp, and under superatm. pressure to 
ciTeet polymerization of unstable compels, of potential 
guin-fomiing character and the polymerization products 
are sepd. from the stabilized gasoline, as by rcctificatiun. 
App. is described. 

Lubricating oils. Standard Oil I>cvclopment Co. Oer. 
r>82,8iyi, Aug. Ul, IWW A prepn. for lowering the pour 
pt. of lubricating oils is obtained by condimsing hard 
or soft parullin and removing the undesired constituents by 
a selective bolvcMit. 'I'htis, kerosene is condensed by the 
aid of AlCIi and extd. with amyl ale. to remove the con- 
stituents which do nut lower the pour point of oils. 

Lubricating oils. Gulf Kellning Co. h'r. 751,640, 
Sept. 7, llKiM. Refined lubricating oils are obtained by 
mixing non- filterable distillates contg. wax, and which do 
not lend themselves to centrifuging, with distn. residues 
capable of modifying the wax. The proportion of dis- 
tillates to residues is controlled according to their viscxisi- 
ties, so as to obtain a mixt. capable of being freed fnim its 
wax by centrifuging. The percentage of residues is 
iK'twcen the values A/V-fiO) and (85 5.G \/V~50), 

V lM‘iiig llic viscosity of the distillates. The distil- 
lates and residues may be derived from difTercnt crude 
oils, the residues being derived from t»il eontg. relatively 
less aspliallie impurities. 

Lubricating oils. C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd. Fr. 
752,113, Sept. 10, 1933. A lubricant for bearings com- 
prises a V(‘gelab1e oil such as castor oil, and a small amt. 
of an org. compel, of Sn or nietalliirgical Sti, e, g., Sti 
olcate, Su ri<*ino1cate, phenvl Sii, naphthyl Sn oi methyl 


I iodide of Su. An org. oompd. of Pb, such a.s Et 4 Pb or Pb 
olcate, may also be present. 

Apparatua for reclaiming used lubricating oil. Joseph 
G. Sarvent. U. S. 1,930,033, Nov. 21. Various details 
arc described of an app. comprising a retort in the upper 
portion of which air inlets arc provided, fans and an atom- 
izing disk also being provided whic*h are mounted on a 
single shaft for simultaneous rotation and serve to focili- 
p late sepn. of water vapors, etc. 

Multiple-layer filter for used lubricating oil, etc. Well- 
ington I. Clayes. Get. 687,222, Oct. 31, 1933. This 
corresponds to Brit. 382,001 (C. A. 27, 4072). 

Asphalt. Richard Lichtenstern. Gcr. 578,031, June 
19, 1933. 1'he elasticity of asphalt masses is improved by 
adding Chinese wood oil and a conden.sing agent such as 
FeCla or AlCl,. 

Asphalts. Standard Oil Development Co. F'r. 753,- 
^ 036, Dei. 5, 1933. Asplialt is composed of a mixt. of 
asphaltic residues from the distu. of petroleum oil and ati 
ext. obtained by c'xtn. of the high-boiling fractious of 
ptdrolemii oil. 'l"hc extu. is made with a solvent such as 
PhOlI, SO, or furfurol. 

Emulsifying apparatus suitable for preparing bituminous 
emulsions, etc. Frederick O. W. Loomis and Daniel M. 
I.oomis. [T. S. 1,935,884, Nov. 21. Various structural, 
^ mi*ch. and (jperative details arc described. 

Bituminous masses. Dciitsi'hc Asphalt-A.-G. der 
JJninier iind Vorwoliler ( Vruhenfelder (Hans Wirtli, 
inventor). Ger. »)S2,n7(), Aug. 19, 1933. Colored 

masses are pn‘pd. by mixing clear bitumen such as stearin 
pitch with as]>halt-limcstotie meal and org. coloring mattii 
of the type known as lime -coloring. 

Bitumen. Cuthhert II. Grimshaw. Gcr. 582,008, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Bitumen emulsions are colored by mixing 
5 them with tirg. elves and white (*lay. An emulsifying agent 
may also hv pn‘si*n1 . 
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Oxycellulose. Karl IT. Hergiiianii. Angew. Client, 46, 
713 10(1933).- A reliable method for the detn. of oxy- 
cellulose is given and an attempt is made t«) define it 
chemically. Oxycellulose prepd. with (1) KCKb and 
HCl, (2) NaOCl (acid and alk.), (3) Hr and lime, (4) 
HaO„ (5) HNOa and (0) KMn 04 (acid and alk.) were 
investigated by ilissolviiig the oxycellulose from the fiber 
by means of tioiling alkali and also by treatment in the 
cold. The hot treatment gave 0.1 -0.3% yield of a prod- 
uct analyzing (CnHnOd) and cold treatment gave 2 3% 
of presiitiittbly polygluciironic acid (CaHioO?)*. Consider- ^ 
able exptl. data are presented. Nine references. 

Karl Kamincrmeyer 

Studies on iodine colorime^ of cellulose dextrine and 
the foundation of an iodocolorimetric method for determin- 
ing cellulose. Laiiri FulohiMmu and Vilio Valavaara. 
Bmhem. Z. 266, 301 22(1933) —The cellulose dextrins 
ol)tain<*(l Ijv means of 70*^; H2SO4 arc colored an intense* 
red upon the addn. of a KI-l, solu. By dilg. the acid g 
conen. to 50'^) llie hv*lrolysis may be stopped and the 
solu. exanid. pliotomctriciiliy 'I'he eelluloscs of different 
origins are ccpiiv. to each other cxilorimctrioally. By 
preliminary alkali ttealment ol cellulose most of the non- 
celIulo.se substances which are sol. in the 70% HzSC)! can 
be removed without affecting the e(41ulo.se itself. 

S. Morgulis 

Ultra-violet light and nitrocellulose films. A. Kraas. 
Farhe u. TmcU 1933, 545-0, 55tV-K. -Expts. wcr^niadc to 9 
clarify the relations among effects of ultra-violet light 
upon plasticizers, nitrocellulose and films contg. them. 
The following detns. were made either on the pla.sticizers, 
on films contg. nitroeellulo^ and plasticizers or on both: 
yellowing, n, acid no., acetone-insol. matter, ale. -sol. 
matter, N content, tensile streng|:h, distensibility. No 
simple relation exists among these properties. 

G. G. Sward 


Wood decayed in the forest. Fred. W. Fri‘ise. /freww- 
stof-Chem, 14, 427 30(19.33) -Chciii. conipii. of wood 
e\|K>sed to natural decay for 10 y«*ars is compared with 
lab. -cunt nd samples. Not only cellulose but also lignin 
(to a lesser degree ami dependent upim O) is .itfaeked, the 
fonnet producing gas and lower fatty atnds, the latter form- 
ing lactic acid among othiT things. The l«)st. 111 wt. was 
80 90%. Opt. temp, is 30 .5". I Iceoiiipti. is exothermic . 
A stiidv of a 110 . ot still older samples shows the moisturc- 
aiid ash -tree contents oi celluUme and lignin u))proaeh 
5(F'f, asvinptotieally from above and below, nsp., with 
inereasing decay. F*. W. Jung 

Retention of kaolin in print « paper. 1. (L Kulev. 
Bumazhnaya Prom, 12, No. 7, 22 39(1933). -The dis- 
cussion of the prcH-essing mi*thods for addn. and retention 
lit kaolin in print paper is based on gciiiTal factory pruetiee 
and the literature on the subject. Chas Blanc 

Flax waste for production of cardboard* L. Fhvin anrt 
N. Dovgalyiik. Bumazhnaya Prom. 12, No. 7, 457 
(1933). — A good grade of cardboard was olitained from 
flax waste by cooking with 3 pts. of 10% CaO at a pri'ssure 
of 3 4 atms., and with a ini\t. of 4*^f, NaOH and 10% CaO 
at 100°. Clias. Blanc 

Bagasse. 111. Heniicelhilosc (Uachihama) 28. Su- 
gar from wood (Bi'igiiis) 28. Bagasse utilization [pro- 
duction of cellulose] (Hoiiig) 28. Treating sulfite liquor 
(U. S. pat. 1,930,250) 13. 


Vogel, W.: Die Herstellung mid Untcrsuchung der 
Sulfitzelliilase Fxtrakte sowie ihre Anweiiditng in dcr 
Gcrtx'rei. Freiberg i. Sa.: Verlag.sanslaJl E. Mauckisch. 
72 pp. Revu'wed in J. Intern. Soc. Tjcather Trades 
Chem. 17, 707(BW3). 


Cellulose. Wolff & Co. Komm.-Ges. auf Aktien and 
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Richard Weingand. Ger. 582,795, Aug. 23, 1933. Foils 
of regenerfkted cellulose or of cellulose compcb. are pre- 
vent^ from cracking when stored by a thin coating of wax 
or wax-like substance without solvent. 

Cellulose. Papetcries Navarre (Soc. anon.). Pr. 
42,741, Sept. 14, 1933. Addn. to 750,032 (C. A. 28, 
No. 2). The invention is extended to cover the cellulose 
itself treated by the sizing process of Ft. 750,032. 

Cellulose . The Mathieson Alkali Works. Fr. 753,037, 
Oct. 5, 1933. Fibrous cellulose is treated to swell, parch- 
iiicntizc or gelatinize the fibers, by submitting it to the 
action of one or more sol. ^ts of the group Na, K or 
NII4, e. g., Nal, NaNOs, Nll^Oi or KI, dissolved in aq. 
NHi and limiting the cuticii. and chiratiim of the treatment 
to avoid complete dispersion of the cellulose. 

Cellulose solutions. Finil^hdler. U. S. 1,930,483, 
Nov. 21. Solus, suitable for rayi^ii iiianuf. are prepd. by 
dissolving cellulose in a suitable solvent such as cupram- 
inonium sohi. or a caustic alkali-CSa viscose-producing 
niixt. in the presence of a definite quantity of O predetd. 
in accord with the desired viscosity 

Centrifugal apparatus for reflbing cellulose. Alck- 
saiider Tvaiiipeii. Or. 587,088, Oct. 30, llKW. 

Alkali cellulose Franz Steimiiiig. h'r. 751, (i 17, Sept. 
7, 1933. Alkali cellulose lor nianuf. of viscose is prepd. 
and ripened by passing cellulose in the form of a ribtion or 
thill hand from a roll through a mercerizing lye, freeing it 
Ironi exc*‘ss lyc by pressing rollers and passing it immedi- 
ately, still in the form of ribbon, into a ripening duimlxT. 
The tt'mp. of the ripening chamber is preferably 40®. 

Cellulose capsules. Chetnische h'abrik von Heyden 
A.-O. Oer. 578,042, June 10, 1933. Thesi* are prepd. 
by dipping molds into viscose iu its most viscous condi- 
tion 'file covered molds are then plunged into a pptg. 
liiluid consisting of a neutral or weakly acid salt bath, 
e. g., AcONIl4 and AcONa, or NazSOi and (NH4)iS04 at 
20-40®. 

Porous cellulose articles. C. F. Burgess I.4ilM>ratories, 
hie. (k-r. 577.050, June 2, 1033. Sc-e Drit. 317,330 
A - 24, 22^10). 

Hydrolyzing cellulose. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 750,495, 
Aug 11, 1933. Cellulose is hydrolyzed by u s<iln. of a 
salt having an aeid character or au acid salt, c g., a bi- 
sulfate, 4»r sulfate of Cu, sulfate of Ni or A1 or ZiiCb. 

Hydrolysis of pentosans. Kolaml Runkel. Ck*r. 576,- 
498, May 1 1 , 1933. Addii. to 574,921 (C\ A. 27, 4070). 
In hvdiolv/ing vegetable matter rich in pentosans by the 
method of 574,921 , the hvdrolvsis is carried out in diffusion 
iiatteries under raised pressure. 

Hydroxyalkylcellulose. Hc^,ry Dreyfus. Brit. 397,- 
110, Aug. 14, 1933. Cellulose is caus4*d to react with a 
hydros yalkylatiiig agent in the presence of a primary or 
secondary org base contg. at leas^ 1 alkyl, aralkyl or 
tdicyehc radical free from Oil groups. The org. Base may 
lu‘ replaced by its reaction product with alkylene oxide or 
chlorohy drill, e. g., oxyethylmethylaniiiie, oxyethylethyl- 
nmine. l^therifying agents specified arc ethylene oxide 
(I), propylcMiv oxide (II), butylene oxide, epichloro- 
hydrin, glyeide and glycidic acid. In examples cotton 
linters au* (1) heated in an autwlavc with I in presence of 
FhNH, (2) moistened with PrNH2 and treated with I 
under pressure and (31 heated with oxypropylmethyl- 
ninine and an excess of H. The jiroducts may be used as 
si/OS or hirther cstcrified or otherwise etherilied to pukJucc 
products for use in the nuinuf, of filaments ^ films, plastics 
or varnishes. 

Cellulose derivatives. ZellstofTfabrik Waldhof and 
Otto Faust. Brit. 397^404, Aug. 24, 1933 Cellulost* 
esters and ethers for use in the prepn. of plastic masses, 
foils, varnishes, etc., are pu*pd. from a soda or sulfate pulp 
made from a single kind of wood which has been sorted to 
eliminate all pieces of other species. The esters and ethers 
so obtained give bright colouxl transpaumt products. 
Kxamples are given of the prepn. of ( 1) cdlulose acetate to 
be worked up, after ripening to give Me«CO soly., into 
foils with the use of methylglycol and plasticizer and into 
tarnishes with the aid of MeaCO, methylglycol, RuOH and 


plasticizer and (2) nitrocdlulose to be worked up into 
plates with the aid of BuOAc and camphor. 

Cellulose ethetB. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 397,117. 
Aug. 14, 193;i. See Fr. 749,401 (C. A. 28, 630«). 

Cellulose ethers. **Ch&tillon'* Society anon, italiana 
per la seta artificiale. Austrian 134,991, Oct. 25, 1933. 
Alkali cellulose is treated with an alkyl or aralkyl b^idc or 
sulfate iu the presence of caustic alkali, water and a water- 
insol. org. solvent, s. g., benzene. The coiicn. of caustic 
alkali in the reaction iiiixt. is increased os the reaction 
proct*eds by distg. off an azix>tropic mixt of water and org. 
solvent. The solvent may lie condensed and returned to 
the mixt. The method is particularly useful in prepg. 
benzylcellulose. App. is described. 

Cellulose ether. I. c;. Farheuind. A.-Ci. (Otto Lctichs, 
inventor). C^t. 582,726, Aug. 21, 1933. Ethers iusol. 
or sol. with difficulty are convcitcd to easily sol. form by 
treatment with degradation or hydrolyzing agents with or 
without addn. of solvents or swelling agents. Thus, 
ethylcellulose is treated with eoned. ILSO4 in the presence 
of ale. and water to give a swelled sol. mass. 

Cellulose ester and ether compositions. Henry Drey- 
fus. Brit. 397,191, Aug. 21, 1933. In producing plastic 
masses, molding powders and othei (si-iiii-) solid ccmifiiis. 
contg. cellulost* esters or ethers, plastici/A.‘rs or other ma- 
terials are incorporated by means of media cotiLg. methyl- 
ene ethylene ether (I). Thus the plu.sticizcr may lx* 
dissolved in 1 or a mixt. of I with another solvent or non- 
sol vent, the suln. sprayed fir otherwise incorpoiatcd with 
the cellulose deriv. and the mass worked up iu the usual 
manner. In an example a solii. coniprlsing tricresyl 
phospliate, inono-inethylated isomeric xylene sulfon- 
amides, I, CftHe and ale. is incorporated with Mc2CO-so1.| 
(X»llulose acetate or cellulost* acetate of 58 1)0% Ac content 
and the mass molded into sheets, plates, etc. 

Esterifying cellulose. Kutli-Aldo Co. Inc. Ger. 578,- 
706, June Ui, 1933. vSec Brit. 282,793 (C. A. 22, 3988). 

Mixed cellulose esters. Kodak A.-O. Ger. 577, 7(H, 
June 7, H)33. See Brit. 360,058 and 300,417 (C. A, 27, 
600, 1167). 

Cellulose acetate. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,936,189, 
Nov. 21. Cellulose is pretreated with formic ac'itl and 
then accty1aU*d with Ae^O in the presence of petitachlo- 
rides of congeners of N such as SbClt or FCl^ and of 11 Cl, 
f*ach present in a proportion of about 5 159c; the wl. of the 
cellulose. 

Cellulose acetate compositions. Kodak A.-G. Ck*r. 
587,240, Nov. 1, 1933. See Bnt. 342,444 (C. A. 25, 
4421). 

Partly hydrolyzed cellulose acetate. Kodak A.-G. 
Ger. 679,652, Jidy 1 , 1933. See Brit. 356,012 ( C. A . 26, 
5753). 

Dehydrating cellulose nitrate and other nitrated com- 
pounds. N. V. de Hataafschc Petroleum Maatscluippij. 
Brit. 397,309, Aug. 24, 19:i3. vSee Fr. 74.3,520 (C. A. 27, 
.3819-20). 

Sacdiarification of wood, etc. Henry Dreyfus. II. S. 
1,936,190, Nov. 21. Cellulosic materiul such as sawdust 
is treated with an org. aeid anhydride such as Ac20 and 
hydrolyzed, one or mure stages of treatment being under 
such conditions as to degrade the cellulose material to 
sugars. 

Carbohydrate derivatives. Henry Dreyius. Fr. 750,- 
493, Aug. J 1 , 1933. Derivs. of cellulose and other carbo- 
hydrates are made by causing unsaid, org. coinpds. such as 
CftHi to act thereon. A catalyst may \yc used and the* 
reai'tioii may be carried out under pressure and at BK)- 
200 ®. 

Viscoie products. H. Th. Bohiiic A.-O. Chemischc* 
Fabrik, and Heinrich Bertseh. Oer. 582,900, Aug. 2F>, 
193.3, The properties of viscose rayon films, etc., arc 
improved by adding the sulfonation products of oils and 
fats in the presence of acid chlorides or anhydrides. 
Examples arc given. 

Colored filaments, etc. , from viscose Courtaulds Ltd . 
Ger, 587,224, Oct. 31f 1933. See Brit. 342,0V)6 ( C. 4 . 25, 
6578). 

Rayon from viscose. Theodoor Koch (to American 
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Bnka Corp.)» U. S. 1,086»479, Nov. 21. At any stage 1 
in the viscose production before normal ripening has tato 
pla^ there is added to the viscose a small proportion 
(suitably about 0.05-2%) of a sulfonated fatty acid with a 
sulfonation degree of about 100% and contg. so small a 
quantity of unsuifonated fat or fatty acid that the viscose 
shows no turbidity with an cxce&s of lye. The unripened 
treated viscose is spun in an acid pptg. bath. Cf. C. A, 
27, 6580. 2 

Cellulose fiber of low viscosity George A. Richter (to 
Br^ Co.). U. S. 1,935,129, Nov. 14. A product 
which is suitable for viscose mauuf., etc. is prepd. by 
treating cellulose fiber such as reiined wood fiber or cotton 
with a soln. cuntg. NaOU and a sol. permanganate under 
non-mcrccrizing temp, conditions, and then under mer- 
cerizing temp, conditions. 

Artificial fibers. Soc. Nobel fraucaise. Fr. 751,324, 
S^t. 11, 1933. Condensation products of polyvinyl ale. 3 
with aliphatic aldehydes are spun into threads by a wet or 
dry process. 

Creped threads. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 751,822, Sept. 

1 1 , 1^3. Creped threads of high torsion are composed of 
unsapond. filaments and saianid. filaments of cellulose 
ester. The degree of sapon. corresponds to a loss of 10- 
30% of the wt. in the case of cellulose acetate and a corre- 
sponding amt. for other esters. The .sapond. filaments . 
may be 25-76% of the thread. Cf . C. A . 27, 1709. 

Filins, threads, etc. llenryf Dreyfus. Fr. 740,792. 
July 20, 1033. Halogenated cyclic dicarboxylic acids, 
their anhydrides or esters, s. g., the diethyl ester of 3,5- 
dichlorophthalic acid. 3 '-chlorotmzopfaenonc-2,4 '-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, are used as softening or plasticizing agents or 
siol vents for cellulose dcrivs. in the manuf. of ])rodiicts 
therefrom. 

Artificial filaments from cellulose organic derivatives ^ 
such as cellulose acetate. Henry Dreyfus and Win. I. 
Taylor (to Cclanese Corp. of America) . U. S. 1,035,203, 
Nov. 14. A soln. such as one comprising cellulose acetate 
is extruded in filament form into an evaporative medium 
and (by a special dcM'ribod app.) the filaments are 
stretched over only a portion of their length in which they 
are in a semi-solid condition. Cf. C. A . 27, 3331. 

Extrusion device for manufacture of artUcial threads ^ 
or filaments. Joshua Bower (to Celaiiese Corp. of Ameri- 
ca). U. S. 1 ,93«'>,20(), Nov. 14. Mech. details including 
an automatic cut-olT valve arc described. 

Films, sheets, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 740,014, 
Aug. 1, 1933. Filins, etc., are made from artificial prod- 
ucts contg, lower and higher fatty acid derivs. of cellulose, 
a. g., cellulose acetate and cellulose palmitaU*. 

Aitiflcial ribbons, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 752,271, 
Sept. 20, 1933. Flattciu^d products of thick cross section ^ 
are obtained by uniting a si’ries of continuous long 
filaments, a. g., of cellulose acetate, in the form of a 
ilattenid thread composed of individual filaments and 
passing this thread into coiitaci with one or more surfaces 
to distribute on the thread a liquid having a .softening 
action. An app is described. 

Artificial ribbon, foil, etc. Soc. pour la fabrication de la 
soie '*Rhodiaseta.*' Fr. 751,828, Sept. 11, 193^1. Hair, a 
riblHin and foil are niach* from a bundle or sheet of cellulose 
ester filaments ixirtieularly the* acetate, the bundle or sheet 
being caused to pass by the entraining means as soon as 
possible after being wetted by a solvent or swelling agent, 
and before the filaments have become plasticized, swollen 
or sticky. 

Apparatus for dry spinning artificial filaments, etc. 
British Cdancse Ltd., Edward Kinsella and Kcgyiald H. 

J. Riley. Brit. 397.114, Aug. 10, 19.3:1. ^ 

Apparatus for spiiiniiig rayon. Breda Visada Ltd. 
Ger, 582,999, Aug. 30, 1933. 

Sphtoi^ centrifuge for rayon. N. V. Intern. Spinpot 
Exploitatie Maatschappij (I. S. E. M.). Gcr. 587,2^, 
Nov. 1, 1933. 

Appamtua for continuoualy spinning rayon. Indu.strial 
Rayon Corp. Fr. 751,941, vSept. 12, 193;L 

Apparatus for spinning and after-treating rayon. 


Banner Masebinenfabrik A.-G. Ger. 582,107, Aug. 9, 
1933. Addn. to 572,700 (C. A. 27, 4398). 

Apparatus for spinning cuprammonium rayon. Seta 
Bemberg S. A. Gcr. 579,171, June 23, 1933. Addn. to 
677,726 (C. A. 28, 639*). 

Ravon. Hans Altwegg. Gcr. 582,855, Aug. 24, 1988. 
Celhuose acetate rayon is spun in a soln. contg. more 
than 20% of amyl ketone or its homologs. Examples 
are given. 

Rayon. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 751,728, Sept. 8, 
193 ;l Rayon is washed free from acid, dried, twisted and 
wound oil bobbins of variable diams. and treating liquids 
are aiiplied by sprinkling. 

Rayon. Giuseppe Solimei. Fr. 753,290, Oct. 12, 1933. 
Filaments arc obtained in the form of spindles of any 
desired length by the application of pulsations of regulated 
frequency and length to the spinning soln. 

Rayon. Henry Dre^ffus. Fr. 42,602, Sept. 1, 1933. 
Addn. to 702,174. Rayon of dimiuiriied luster is ob- 
tained by spinning a soln. of cellulose or cellulose deriv. 
contg. a practically white condensation product of the 
ketone-aldehyde type. The product may be obtained by 
('oudensing 1 mol. of acetone with 0 mols. of CHsO in the 
presence of aq. NaOH. 

Rlayon. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 752,143, Sept. 16, 1933. 
In dry spinning the evapg. agent is caused to pass through 
the mass of spinning sdln. to temper it in its path toward 
the spinning nozzles. An app. is described. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 750,549, Aug. 11, 
1933. Rayon and textiles made therefrom having a high 
tenacity and affinity for cotton dyes are obtained by sub- 
mitting to sapon. filaments of cellulose acetate or other 
nrg. esters of cellulose which have been submitted to a 
<]rawing with the aid of softening agents. Fr. 750,550. 
I^ilameuts, etc., having a relatively high tenacity and 
affinity h>r cotton dyes are obtained by submitting to 
sapon. filaments, etc., made from org. esters of cellulose 
of high viscosity, particularly cellulose acetates the vis- 
cosity of which (measured by the si>eed of flow of a 6% 
soln. in acetone) is above 30 when compared with a stand- 
ard of glycerol (viscosity equal to 100). Fr. 750,551, 
Aug. 12, 1933. Cellulose acetate and other esters of 
ct41ulose arc sapond. by treating them with an agent contg. 
a sapong. agent and another alk. reagent of lower alka- 
linity, e. g., NaOH and CaO. Fr. 750,552. In maJdng 
lilamciits, etc., from artificial materials, finely divided 
insol. substances are incorporated therein by means of an 
agent in which they are insol. or by incorporating a sub- 
stance in the spinning soln., the products being afterwards 
ticated with a reagent which will convert such substance 
to its final form. Examples are given of the formation in 
Uic filaments r>f phosphates of Sn and Zn and of BaSOi. 
Cf. C. A. 28, 639» »», 040^ 

Rayon, etc. Six:, pour la fabrication de la soie *'Rhodia- 
seta." ^Fr. 751,893,‘ Sept. 11, 1633 Rayon filaments 
having very different titers, particularly filaments of 1-3 
lieniers and filaments of 12-15 deniers, arc spun in the 
same manner as natural fibers. The products have a 
hairy or swollen aspect. 

Apparatus for denitration in rayon* manufacture, 
('leorge Juer (to Tubizc Chatilloii Corp.). U. S. 1,935,- 
037, Nov. 21. Various details are descritied of an app. 
in which material such as nitrocellulose is supported on a 
fxirous medium such os a perforated false bottom of a vat 
while immersed in liquid such as denitrating soln. which is 
artificially coded and circulated. 

Device for distributing wood chips in pulp digesters. 
Waller H. Swanson (to Paper Patents O).). U. S. 
1,936,341, Nov. 21. Mech. features, 

A^aratus for straining aquedus suspenaiona of wood 
pulp, etc. Firma J. M. Voith. Ger. 587,011, Oct. 28, 
1933. 

Pulping raw fibrous materials. George A. Richter (to 
Brown Co.). U. S. 1,935,728, Nov. 21. Raw material 
such as manila, sisal or ramie is treated with an oxidising 
reagent such as Cl water and hypochlorite liquor; the 
material is then pulped in a Na sulfite liquor. Cf C. A. 
27, 3077. 
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24 — Exphsives 


Diviee for rofulAtiog the denei^ of pulp is pepor mek- 

ine. Frane Hasstnami. Ger. 578»549, June 15, 1933. 

Dspeliig paper or pulp. Soc. pour I’ind. diim. k BAle. 
Brit. 896r992» Aug. 17» 1938. Dyeings or printings fast 
to HiO ate produced on paper (pulp) by treating, either 
simultaneously or separately, with a H9O-S0I. dye contg. 1 
or more HSO^ and (or) CTOH groups and a HtO-sol. salt 
of a compd. that contains at least 1 basic N and an ali- 
phatic satd. residue comprising at least 10 C atoms (other 
than a salt of an unsym. mono<>or di-acylated diamine or a 
corresponding quaternary Nn4 eompd.). In examples 
(1) paper half*stuif is dyed vwid green by treating with 
Benryl Grc:en B and then with a ssoln. of the stearic acid 
ester of oxyethylp3rridiniuni chloride and (2) tissue pape^r 
is dyed with Direct Safranine B or Kitoii Blue A and 
treated in a bath contg. octodccyltrimethylammoniuni 
inethosulfate. 

Paper. Wm. B. Bair, Jr. (d) The Mead Corp.). 
Brit. 396,063, July 26. 1933. See U. S. 1,875,20S (C, A. 
26, 6138). 

Paper. Harry H. Nelson and Guillaume Becker. Fr. 
42,723, vSept. 14, 1933. Addn. to 735,525 (C, A, 27, 
1174). The cellulose tliiosulfocarbonate is pptd. on the 
filHTS in a mm-coagulated sol. form by means, e. g., of a 
soln. of NaCl, NasS04 or NH4CI. The alkali ^lulo.sc iur 
the tiiantif. of the thiosidfocarlMinatc is made at a low 
ti*mp. The NaOH is made at a c6ncn. higher than tliat 
required and dild. by the addn. of ice to obtain the soln. 
at a low temp. A small amt. of resin soap or castor-oil 
soap is added to the thiosulfocarbonatc. 

Clarifier for paper manufacture, etc. August II. Popp. 
( kr. .577,239, May 20, 1933. Addn. to 561 ,892 (C, A. 27, 
1231). 

Hollander for paper making. Anton D. J. Kuhtt. 
tVr. .578..522, June 15, 1933. 

Water-extracting apparatus for cylinder paper machines. 
C'tiuries Iw. BUis (to Downitigtown Mfg. Co.). IJ. S. 
1,935,837, Nov. 21. Structural and mech. features. 

Indicating weight and moisture variations in webs in 
paper-making apparatus. Arthur F'. Broughton. U. S 

I , 930,225, Nov. 21 . Various details of app. and operation 
are described. 

Sizing paper. Aiitome C. (iillet. Fr. 741,870, S<*pt. 

II, 1933. A stable suspension of colloidal resin in the 
presence of a basic resinatc (of Na, K. or NH4) or an acid 
''Ulti g-. A1?(SC)4 )s used for sizing or waterproofing 
paper. The resin is ground in the presence of the solvent 
which is used in amt. such that the niixt. forms a paste at 
ordinary temp. Fr. 751,877 describes a pulverizing app. 
for obtaining emulsions of U'sin for sizing paper. Cf. 
C yl.28, 614«. 

Porous paper for the suction bags of vacuum cleaners. 
\ir-Way Bleetric Appliance Corp. Brit. 396,142, Aug. 3, 
1 933. See U. S. 1 ,854,427 (C, A, 26^ 3378) . 

Transparent grease- %nd moisture-proof sheet material 


24 KX PLOSIVES 


1 suitable for mslring troiippareiit bags. Chester £. 
Beecher (to Glassine Paper Co.). U. S. 1,936,375, Nov. 
21. Supercalendered sheets of greaseproof paper are 
joined by an intennediatc film of wax substantially con- 
fined to the inner faces of the sheets. 

Apparatus for coating or Impregnatiiig paper with re- 
generated cellulose. I'apeteries Navarre Soc. anon. 
Gcr. 587,012, Oct. 28, 1933. This corresponds to Brit. 

^ 396,197 (C. A. 28, 324*). 

Vulcanized fiber. Brnst Becker and Karl Letters (to 
I. G. Karliemnd. A.-G.) U. S. 1,935,692, Nov. 21. 
Paper is parchmentized with a ZnCli soln. contg. up to 
about .3% of an alkali metal nr alk. earth metal chloride or 
NH4CI, which serves In regulate the sp. gr. of the product. 

Applying mineral coating compositions to peper. Don- 
ald H. Bradner (to Champion Coated Paper Co.). U. S. 
1,9.30,280, Nov. 21. Various details of o})cration are 
3 described ff»r producing a uniform smooth homogeneous 
coating. Cf. C. A . 28, 044^ 

Safety paper. Felix Schncller & Bausch Feinpapier- 
fabrik (Victor Bausch, Jr. and Adolf ix'hroth, inventors). 
0<*r. .582,5^10, Aug. 10, 1933. In the mauuf. of safety 
paper by using Iniiizene- or naphthalenecarlioxylic acids or 
their derivs., compds. such as Ke20* salts and ferrocyanidcs 
sol. ill acids hut iiisol. in water arc added to the pulp. 
The pulp is given a Pa value of 3-5 bi'forc addn. of the 
^ carboxylic acids. The value of the latter may be 
about 3. 

Waterproofing paper. Manifattura italiana carte e 
afEni (Sex*, anon.) . Fr. 75.3,158, Oct. 9, 1933. Paper for 
making containers for food prtxlticts is treated with col- 
loidal solus, which have been purified by treatment with 
wood charcoal, alkali tiromides and gelatins. The compn. 
may contain nitrcK^ellulose in scales, denatured ale. and * 
^ vsol vents for the nitroi'cllulose. 

Waterproofing paper or cardboard. Betiuo K. Ruiss. 
Austtian 131,997, Oct. 25, 1933. An emulsion of wax in 
was -soap soln. is prepd. by heating a wax such as Japan 
wax with an aiipropriate amt. of an alkali carbonate or like 
safiong. agent. The eiiiulsinii is treated with AUfSOi)} 
and then addtsl to paper or cardboard stuff at 80-95®. 

Playing-cards. Franyois du F^mr. Bril. .396,254, 
Aug. 3, 1933. The cards arc made by rtKiting a sheet of 
6 paper or cardboard lx*antig the card ligurcs with a compu. 
winprising at least 1 cellulose* ester or ether, e. g., the 
nitrate, acetate or ethylate, and filling, coloring or plasti- 
cizing substances. The cellulose compd. may hv applied 
as a soln. in MesCO, AmOAc, BuOH, HtsO, etc., to which 
limy be added filling and glazing materials (c. g., resin), 
plasticizers (f. g., camphor, triacetin, tricrt'Hylpbosphati*, 
palatinol, sipolin, castor oil, linseed oil), dilg. liquids 
having no solvent action on the cellulose esters or ethers 
' (f’ gasoline, Celln, litOH, etc.) The slippery quality 
is increased by adding Japan wax, tnoiitan wax, car- 
inauba, etc., in colloidal state or in soln. 


AND KXPLOSIONwS 


eilAKI.I'S K. MUNKOIv AND C. G. STORM 


Verification of the law of combustion of colloidal powder. 
H Muraoiir and G. Aiinis. Compt. rend, 197, 1117 20 
' 1933). - Values f<ir the s|H‘cd of combustion of a doiihlc- 
l)!isc‘ smokeless powder (uon-*u>lvciit type) at pressures up 
to 1598 kg./sq cm., based on a scries of experimental 
li rings in a l.W ec. pressure b^imb, are (’ompared with 
Millies calcd. by 3 different methods. C. G. Stonn 
The causes of the progressive disappearance of di- 
phenylamine in coUoidfil powders. Henri Muraour. 
Compt, rend, 197, 758 00(1933). — Diphenylamme acts as 
a reducing agent on nitric esters. Cu salts catalyze this 
reaction. Chlorides of the alkalies and oik. earths rein- 
force the effect of the Cu salts, but org. saltp (oxalates and 
tartrates) retard the action. Salts of Cu and chlorides 
also favor the denitration of guncotton by ak. sym- 
Diethylphcnyhirca is as useful as diphenylamiiie in sta- 
liili/iim iiitrmvlhilose. F. Fk Brown 


Analogs of tetryl. I. Trinitrophenylnitraminoethyl 
nitrate (Pentryl). 1^‘Koy V. Clark. Ind, Eng. Chem, 
25, 1385 90(1933). - C. has investigated various chem., 
phys, and explosive proiicrtics of •'Pentryl.** This 
explosive is particularly effective as a base charge in 
compound detonators. It is comparable with tetryl in 
most of its explosive properties. C. G. Storm 

Mechanical effects observed in the rapid oveikeating of 
lead oxide in a vacuum. W. Schumacher. Compt, rend, 
197, 917-18(1933).- When heated rapidly on a metal 
plate in a vacuum, PbNe detonated, causing indentation or 
penetration of the plate. Similar effects were obtained 
with AgONC, whereas Hg(ONC)9 invariably decompd. 
without detonation and with no effect on the plate, even 
of 0.08 mm. thickness^ C. G. Storm 

Theory of explosive reactions. Henri Muraour. Rev, 
gen. sci, 44 , 507 71(19Ji.3). - An cmvIIchI r^siim^ and 
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elahoratioa of theories of combustum and detonation of 
explosives previously advanced by M. (cf. C. A. 21» 1185^ 
2966; 22,3992; 25,2293; 26,2057; 27,603,3334,5169. 
5M). C. G. Storm 

B]^rlmental study of the influence of certain factors on 
the abUlty of dust deposits to propagate explosions. 
Etienne Audibert and Ix>uis Dclmas. Ann . mines [ 13] , 4 , 
89-125(1933). — Using a cylindrical steel explosion gallery 
1.8 ID. diam. X 150 m. long, the authors conducted an 
extensive series of expts. to study the effects of variations 
in content of volatile matter in coal dust, and in the fine- 
ness of the dust, im the ability of the latter to propagate 
explosions initiated by means of a charge of black powder. 

C. G. Storm 

The application of ammonite in the coal industry. 
F. A. Pershakov. Ugol i Zhelezo 1933, No. 90-01, 

104. — Tests of various ammonites show a rate of explosion 
of about 3(XK)-4(KK) in ./sec. as compared to 5CKX) for 63% 
dynamite. The strength is about 50-60%, and the cost 
under Soviet conditions is alx>ut 00% that of 63% dyna- 
mite. 11. W. Rathmann 


Explosive combustion of gaseous liydrocarlMuis (Fran- 
cis) 21 . 


Device for ascertaining the presence of, and estimating 
the amount of, explosmle gases or vapors in mines. 
Henry T. Ringrose. Gcr. 578,931, Jiuic 19, 1933. 

Apparatus for indicating the presence of inflammable 
vapors or gases. Henry T. Ringrose. Gcr. 582,618. 
Aug. 18, 19;i3. 


Blasting cartridges. Alexander C. Scott* Brit. 397,- 
203, Aug. 24, 1933. The cartridge oomprieee in oombina- 
tion a pressure-resistant but rupturable container in which 
is placed a quantity of non-explosive salt, decomposable 
by heat to yield non-inflammatie decompn. products, and 
a heating element consisting of a self-combustible mixt., 
inadequate by its own combustion to burst the container, 
with means to ignite tlie same so that the salt may be 
decompd. and the container ruptured. In an example the 
salt is NHiNOj, to which NH4CI, NaQ, (NH 4 )sCt 04 , 
NuIICOs, ZnS 04 , MgS04, or Na2S04 may be added. From 1 
to 2% asbestos may be mixed therewith to prevent binding 
and rccrysln . 'Fhe heating element may be black powder or 
a mixt. of KClOs or KC104 with a fuel, e. g., cdlulose ace- 
tate. 

Riagting charges. Air liquide L' (Soc. anon, pour 1*- 
faude ct Fexploitation dcs procedes Georges Claude). 
Fr. 752,686, Sept. 15,0933. I^iqucfied or solidified gases 
usi*d as blasting charges for mines are rapidly evapd. by a 
healing compii. composed of oxygenated mineral compds. 
and combustible fatty substances, s. g., KQOi 90 and 
paraffin 10%. 

Chemical time fuse. Otto Treichel and Ludwig Flor- 
sheiin. (ter. 582,783, Aug. 22, 1933. The components 
of an explosive mixt. arc kept apart till one or other iiasses 
a capillary filtiT. 

Pyrotechnical devices somewhat similar to ‘‘sparklers." 
Milton M. Adler. U. S. 1,936,221, Nov. 21. A compn. 
formed of BafNOa)*, shellac, KC10» and kyrolith may be 
applied to a support such as a stick and granules of a bi- 
luet^lic alloy such as an alloy of Cu and Mg or A1 are 
applied to the surface of the compn. 


2r.— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

L. A. OI.NRY 


Chemical resistance of materials in the production of 
sulfur dyes. G. 1£. Bonvech. Anilinokrasoihnaya 
3, 203-7(1933) The drsti iictive action of chcniicals used 
and generated in the production of S dyes on various 
grades of iron equipment is discussed. Chas. Blanc 
Brown vat dyes. M. A. irinskii and M. M. Slicniya- 
kin. Aniltnokrasochmya Prom, 3, 253-7(1933). — A 
sy.stci]iatic survey was undertaken of the foreign patents 
for production of various brown vat dyes with a view of 
selecting the best suitable dyes and methods for domestic 
production. Chas. Blanc 

A brilliant rose (dye) of the thioindigo group. In- 
dsnthrene brilliant rose R. V. I. Mttiacv and A. N. Niko- 
laeva. Anilinokrasnehnaya Prom. 3, 25H-ii2(1933). — / 
IndantUrcnc brilliant rose R (I) (IG) is a mixt. of 70^^ I, 
20% dextrin and some unknown substance, probably some 
wetting materials. The chein . structure of 4 ,4 '-dimethyl- 
6,6'-dichloro-2,2'-l)isthioiiaphthciiciiidigo (11) ascrilK^d to 
1 (cf. Tiba 9, 371, 603(1931)) was verified by synthesizing 
I by following the method of Herz (tVr. pats. 364,822, 
367,346, 367,493, 371 ,258. 408,021 ) . 'I he product in all 
its chera. and tinctorial properties is identical with the 
com. I and Helindon rose li. Chas. Blanc ” 

Aniline black for p^ting without potassium feiro- 
cyanide. E. A. Rakhlin. Amlinokrasochnaya Prom, 3, 
312-21(1933). — Several recipes were developed for aniline 
black (I) for printing without the use of K 4 Fc(CN)e. 
The following formula was uscxl in the factory production 
for 6 months, giving a good shade of black with no impair- 
ment of the strength of the textile and dcercased cost: 
PhNHi 72, HCl (18 Be.) 76, 59^’^ lactic acid* (H) 3(1. 9 
7.7% AI(OH)« 160, /»-C 4 TT 4 fNIb), (III) 3, NaClO, 40, 
veil (1 : 1000) 50 and NTLCl 10 parts. I at /»h 4 gives a 
salidactory black and durable goods. 'Fo obtain a good 
black without III the p 1 of I must be below 4, which causes 
weakening of the textile. Substitution of AcOIl for n 
is also impracticable, because of con.siderab1e increase in 
pH, which impairs the .strength of fextik. The deteriora- 
tion of I In storing is caused by dccompn. of III with 


fiirmatioii of phcnaziiie Partially decompd. I can be 
improved by uddii. of III. Chas. Blanc 

Determination of basic dyestuffs by means of oilico- 
tungstic acid. E. B. Johnson. /. Soc, Chem. Ind, 52, 
3:>1 1(1933) ; cf. Trotnian and Frearsoii, C, il. 26, 2ii2l.— 
Dis'iilve 0.1 g. dye in ILO (acidified with few drops of 
nCl), and dil. to 100 cc.; add a slight excess of 5% silico- 
tuiigstic arid (aeidiiied with llCl), beat on the water bath 
until the ppt. coagulates; settle, filter and wash twice in a 
lieakcr with hot dil. IICI, then several times with hot 
water, filter, dry and weigh, at 110®. Then ignite, and 
weigh the* residue, which is silica and tungvStic oxide, and 
calc, the dye by dilTereiicc. For any given dye, once a 
factor IS established, it is not necessary to dry to const, 
wt., but p.irtiully dry and ignite. With methylene bliii, 
the factor for converting residue, after ignition, inti» 
methykne blue hydrcK'hloride is 0.2368. For amiiioazo- 
1)ciizeiic 1 ]>art ash equals 0.3127 base. H. E. S. 

The determination of specific gravity. II. The in- 
fluence of dyeing and of superficial saponification on the 
specific gravity of acetate rayon. P. M. Heertjes, W. 
Coltof and IT. I. Waterman Rec, trav. ehini. 52, 1001 6 
(1033) ; cf. C. A 27, 3015. -Sp. gr. detns. by the method 
previously des'-rilied showed an appan^il decrease in sp. 
gr fur .'icetatc rayon dyed with Ccllitfast Red B, but no 
change for the rayon partially sapoiid. or partially sapoiid. 
and dyed with Bcnzopiirpurine 4 B . The apparent sp. gr. 
deiTcasc for the former is explaini*d by a clogging of the 
pores by the dye, so that the imbibition gas cannot enter. 
After saixiii., there arc no more iKires to be clogged by the 
Bcnzopiirpurine, and the sp. gr. is that of the original 
rayon. x L. E. Steiner 

Throwing illustrated, with reference to changes caused 
by piece-dyeing trend and rayon. A. Weiss. Textile 
World 83, 219 l-^f 1933). — Twenty-four photiigraphs illus- 
trate the processes occurring in a throwing plant from the 
time the raw silk is received in the bale or the rayon in 
cases to the prepn. for shipping of the finished yams. 

Ruby K, Womcr 

Throwing oilk and rayon. Dale S. Chamberlin- Tex^ 
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tik World 83, 1084-5(1933).— Extracting and drying are 
discussed from the chemkal-engineering standpoint. 

Ruby K. Womer 

Fine strocture of aiUc. V. Swelling phenomena in 
fibroin fibers. Eametaro Ohara. SS. Papers Inst, 
phys. Ckem, Research (Tokyo) 22, 216-32(1933); cf. 
C. A, 27, 4403. — ^In the presence of some neutral salts at 
room temp, fibroin fibers swell and may dissolve. Photo- 
micrographs show that the outer zone swells first, the 
ctmtral zone either breaking up into fibrils or swelling into 
spheroids, or in some cases remaining insol., with spiral or 
irregular bending. If the swelling is active spheric'al 
enlargements develop at certqjh points. The active salts 
mcliide Ba and Ca thiocyanates, Ba, Ca and Sr iodides, 
Li and Mg bromides, Ba, Ca, Sr and Ni nitrates, Na, 
Ca, Sr, Co, Mg, Zn, A1 and Ke chlorides, Ba(C10s)3 and 
NujSi04. In Cu(OH) 2 -glyccrormixts. and in NaOBr the 
swelling is of a different type, the fibers breaking into short 
pieces which then diss(x:iate into fibrils. The various 
fonns of swelling indicate that the fillers consist of rela- 
tively short micelles iiamllel to the long axis of the filxT, 
and more closely packed in the center than at the outside. 
At intiTvals this oriented structure is interrupted by a 
region of random arrangement, which is the first to show 
^welllng, and which thus allows the fillers to break across. 

K. V. Thimaiin 

The action of alkaline copper sdution on silk fibroin. 
IV. The fibroin-copper-amine compounds in the system 
fibroin -copper- amine ( 1-2) . Yujird Takamatsu . J. Soc. 
Chem, Ind,, Japan 36, Suppl. binding 506 604(1933); 
f*f. C. A 28, 332*. — Exptl. data for the compns. of the 2 
coinpds., established in previous work, are presented, 
blowing that the ratios of fibroin :Cu:ethylcnediumine are 
1.1:1 and 1:2:2 Equations for the formation of the 
compds. arc given and the effects of excess of ethylene- 
diamine arc discussed. Karl Kaitiiiiermever 

Finishing glove silk. T. P. Sheridan. Textile World 
83, 1999(1933). —An outline of the processes and a dis- 
eiissiou of precautions to be observed are given. 

Ruby K. Worner 

The swelling of protein fibers. II. Silk gut. D. 
Joidan Llovd and R. H. Marriott. Trans. Faraday Sot, 
2Q, 1223-40(1933); cf. C, A. 27, 2864.— Silk fibers 
(jihroin) were subjected lo the action of water, to NaOH 
0 T) 10 N; to IlCl 0.5 10 to 2 M .solns. of the sjilts; 
NaCl, NaNOs, Lil; and to satd. solns. of urea and thio- 
ijri*a. The fillers absorb H^O to about 30% of llieir wt. 
I'lic absorption increases with the addii. of NaOII up to 
i » N and decreases slightly for higher conens . The swelling 
IS ac'compunied by splitting into fibers, and a fiermaneiit 
ability lo sw(4l in purr water more than before alkali treat- 
ineiit. The water is imbibed and the alkali aids bv irre- 
versibly breaking the coordinate linkages between the iniino 
group of one chain and the carbonyl group of a pamllel 
(hain. The swelling is* not increased much by atids less 
lliaii 2 N but the strength of the fillers is destroyed. At 
10 N conen., HCl dissolves the silk in 24 hrs. ^It, urea 
and thiourea cause slight swelling and weakening of fibers 
The strong birefringence of silk filx^rs falls off slowly in 
and and rapidly in alkalies. None of the tri'atments 
alTectcd the x-ray diagrams. F. K. Brown 

Effect of previous stardiing upon ease of washing cotton 
fabrics. Lawrence E. Stout and Knapel K. Schiermeier. 
Jnd. Eng, Chem, 25, 1403-5(1933).— 5Soil is more easily 
leiiioved in washing a garment which has been stanched, 
riie order of di*creasing value is boiled wheat and rice 
^t'lrch, sol. wheat and rice starch, boiled com starch. 
Onant. data indicate their relative value. F. D. Snell 
Processing men’s high-gnde novelty suitings taxes 
finisher’s cSdll. G. L.** Atkinson. Textile World 83, 
1994(1933). — finishing routine, beginning with the 
^ccniriug of the gray goods, is given. R. K. Womer 
Warp-sizing practice. Ghent R. Robertshaw. Textile 
World 83, 1988(1933). — table gives the approx, wts, of 
( oTti starch and softener to each 100 gal. of water for sizing 
various numbers of cotton yams from lOs to 100s. 

Ruby K. Womer 

Waste heat. William R. Clcndinning. Textile World 


83, 2174-5(]93?i). — Suggestions are given for recovering 
waste heat in textile finishing plants. R. K. Womer 
Chemical examination of furs in relation to dermatitis. 

H. E. Cox. Analyst 58, 73S-48( 1933) .—Details hre 

given concerning the kind of fur and mode of dyeing 216 
siiecimens suspected of having caused dermatitis; of 
these 37 were undyed and probably did not cause the 
disea%. It was proved experimentally that p-phcnyleiie- 
diamine penctnites the dead skin easily hut does not pene- 
trate living skin under normal conditions. It seems likely 
that irritation is caused by the abnormal penetration of 
the dye into the skin followed by local reaction with 
certain constituents of the bltnid or serum. Tests are 
dt'seribed for distinguishiTig p-phenylcucdianiine from 
Baudrowski’s base and a colorimetric* method is given fiir 
detg. small quantities of the diamine. W. T. H. 

Arylidcs of l-(carboxyiiheiiy I ) pyrazolone [products 
used m prepu. of dyes) (Ger. pal. 582,896) 10. Oxidation 
piodticls of siilfurized hydrocarbons (assistants in the 
treatment of textiles) (tier. pat. 583,853) 10. Weighting 
agents from aq. solns. of Ti-H 3 eS 04 compels (U. S. pat. 

I , 9.*14,778) 29. App. for distg. dry cleaners' solvent (U. S. 
pat. 1,935,18.3) 1. Aminoaralkylaryl compds. [prc^ucis 
used in production of dyes) (U. S. pat. 1,936,090) 10. 

Thorpe, J. F., and Linstead, R. P.: The Synthetic 
Dyestuffs and Their Intermediate Products. 7th ed. of 
'•Cam and Thorpe.” Rewritten and enlarged. Loudon: 
C. Griflln & Co., Ltd. 472 pp. 30s. Reviewed in 
Chem Trade J. 93, .322(1933). 

Dyes. L. B. Holliday & Co. Ltd., Joe Kitaon and* 
CcHil Shaw. Ger 578,735, June 20, 1933. See Brit. 
29.U10 (C i4. 23, 1611). 

Dyes. Soc. pour I’ind. chini. k BMe. Gi*r. 579,033, 
June 29, 193.3. Dyes are produced by coiidcusiug leueo 
compds. of of-poly hydroxy- or a-aminohydroxyanthra- 
quinone, in which at least 2 OH groups or 1 OH and 1 NHi 
group arc in the ^-position to each other, with aromatic 
amines contg. either COOH or IISOj groups. ITie con- 
densation takes place in aq. suspension with addn. of 
IliBO^. Sulfonic acids of the leuco compds. may be used, 
HSOs groups in tlic* ^-position being split off on condensa- 
tion. 'I'he prepn. of the leuco eonipd. and the eondensa- 
lion may take place in one fiperalioii. In an example, 1- 
liydroxy-4-aniinuanlUraqiimone-5'Snlfonic acid is warmed 
in water with p-aminophenol, H|BOs hyposulfite and 
glacial AcOH. On neutralizing the liquid, a dye which 
colors wool in green shades is produced Other examples 
arc given. 

Dyes. J. K. Geigy A.-G. (k-r, 582,089, Aug. 21, 

1 sm Addn. to 494,5.31 (C. A, 24, .36.’)1 ) . The method 
of 494, 5;U for producing basic a-hydroxyiiitroso dyes is 
nicKlified by introducing the NO group into the nucleus of 
l,.3-atniuoplieuols in which the NIL gniup is substituted by 
a strongly liasic residue The resulting nilroso compds. 
are then converted to their metal lakes. Thus, an aq. 
solii. of pyridylacctyl-tn-aniinopheiiol is treated with 
NaNOu and HCl. The resulting iiitroso compd. is treated 
witli glacial AcOH, (Tystd. AcONa and Fcs(S 04 )i. The 
resulting iiielul laki imparts a grass-green color to silk. 
Other examples arc given. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbeiiiud. A.-G. (Walter Albrecht, 
inventor) Gi*r. 578,502, June 14, 1933. Dyes an? 
produced by tn‘ating l-ainino-2-alkoxy-4-haloanthra- 
quinone with H 2 S 04 , in optional presence of H|BOs, under 
conditions of temp, and conen. at which the halo atom is 
replaccdTby OH and no sulfonation occurs. Examples are 
given. 

Dyes. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 42,629, Aug. 23, 
1933. Addn. to 728,659 (C. A. 26, 6154). Dyes for 
cellulose esters and ethers are prepd. by hcatii^ poly- 
aniinoanthraquinones with EtsS04f whereby Et is intro- 
duced into the amino groups. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 763,137, Oct. 7, 
1933. Dyes of the anthracene series are prepd. by oxida- 
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tion of leuco sulfuric acid esters of jS-aminoanthraquinoncs 
their acyl derivs. or substituted products, by PbOs in an 
all^ aq. aoln. or in a suitable org. solvent. Examples are 
given. 

Dyes. Soc. pour Tind. chiin. ^ B^e. Pr. 750,480, 
Aug. II, 1033. Pyes obtained from 1 ^tazo-2-hydroxy- 
naphthalcnc-4,0-disulfonic acid and coupling component 
such as j9-naphthol are treated with metallizing agents, 
the metals of which arc capable of forming complex metal 
compds. with the dyes. Compds. of Cr, Cu, Fe, Co, Ni, 
Mn, Zn, V and Ti may be used. 

B^es. Chctnische Fabrik vorni. Sandoz. Pr. 752,2H(), 
Sept. 20, 1033. Water-sol. dyes of the anthraquinone 
series are prepd. by treating with sulfonating agents an- 
thraq^uinonc derivs., of which at least 2 a-positioiis are, 
substituted, the one by a /9-naphthylamiuc radical or that 
of one of its substitution products, and the other by an 
acylamino group. A cyclization as well as a sulfoiiation 
takes plat'e. Examples are given of dyes prepd. from 1- 
licnzoylamino-4-/3-naphthylammoanthraquinone and its 
2-methyl and 2-bromo derivs., and 1 -acctylamino-2- 
mcthyl-4-jS-naphthylamtnoanthraquitionf‘. 

Dyes (nitrogenous compounds of anthraquinone series) . 
Soc. pour rind. chim. k BAle. Brit. 390,970, Aug. 17, 
1933. Leuco-l,4,5,8-tetrahydroxyanthraquiiinne (I) nr 
lcuco-1 ,4-dihydroxy -5,8-diaminoanthraquinonc, or a iV- 
alkylat^ deriv. thereof, is heated at alx>vc 100*’ in an aq. 
soln. of NHa or a primary aliphatic amine, preferably in 
the presence of a small proportion of a reducing agent, 
and the leuco compd. thus formed is oxidized to the corre- 
sponding anthraquinone deriv. which, if desired, is sulfo- 
nated. A modification consists iii starting from the corre- 
•sponding unreduced anthraquinone deriv. ami conducting 
the process in the pre.sence of a correspondingly larger 
proportion of reducing agent 1 -Hydroxy-4, 5, 8-triainino- 

anthraquinonc or its iV-alkylated derivs. arc obtained; 
these are dyes for acetylcellulose and, on sulfonutiun, yield 
sol. wool dyes. In examples (1) I is heated at 120^ in 
presence of a little NaaSs 04 with ac}. NHs, MeNII^ or 
hydroxyethyluniine to give I -hydroxy-1, 5, 8-triainino-, 
trismcthylamino- and tris(hydroxyethy]ainino)-antlira- 
quinoncs, resp., on oxidation and (2) I is heated at 120° 
with aq. Nils alone in a closed vessel to give a triuniiiio 
Hcriv. as above; it dyes acetylcellulose blue shades. 

Ago dyes. Otto Sohst (to General Aniline Works). 
U. 8. 1,934,773, Nov. 14. Red dyes of good fastness are 
formed (suitably on the fiber) from ecjmponents such as 
2 ',3 '-hydroxynaphthoyl-4-mcthyl-2-tticthoxy-r)-cliloro - 1 - 
aininobenzcne or a similar 2 ',3 '-hydroxynuphthoylaniino- 
halocresol ether by coupling with a diazcj compd. of the 
tieiizene scTics which does not ofintaiii a sulfonic or car- 
boxylic group, f . £., the diazo compd. of 4-chloro-2-methyl- 
1-aminolicnzcne, asym. m-xyUdine or the like. Several 
examples are given with details of prcxredurc. 

Azo dyes. Ix.*opold Laska and Arthur Zitscher (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S 1,934,807, Nov. 14. Azo 
dyes of good fastness, esi>ccially to light, and which dye 
to blue to black arc formed from components such as 
2 ',3 '-hydroxynaphtboyl-2-amino-r)-methoxy (or ethoxy) - 
naphthalene and various amino derivs. of the benzene and 
naphthalene series. Numerous example.s arc given. 

Azo dyes. George H. Ellis, Henry C. Olphi and Denis 
H. Mosby (to Cclanesi' Corp. of America). U. S. 1,935,- 
024, Nov. 21. Azo dyes which are suitable for dyeing 
cellulose aoftate and like materials arc obtained by cotip- 


1 


Azo dyes. Scottish Dyes Ltd. Ger. 679,840, July 
1933. See Brit. 333,607 (C. A. 25, 604) 


Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. 4 B4le Ger. 582,612, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Azo dyes are produced in the substance or 
on the fiber by coupling the m-nitroanilide of 2,3>-hydioxy- 
naphthoic acid with a diozotized substituted monoacetyl 
deriv. of 2,6-dialkoxy-l,4-diaminobenzetie. Thus, oottim 
is impregnated with a soln. of l-(2',3'-hydroxynaphthoyl- 
amino)-3-nitrobcn7ene and treats with the diazo sedn. of 


4 - ( 1 ' - methyl) - phenoxyacetylamino-2,5 - dimethoxy - 1 - 
aminobenzenc. 


Azo dyes. T. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Werner Lange, 
inventor). Ger. .682,644, Aug. 19, 1933. Dyes are 
produced by coupling nitroarylhydroxy-l,2-naphtho- 
triazolcsulfonic acids with diazo compds. in an alk. I>ath. 
Thus, Na 4'-nitrophcnyl-5-hydn>xy-l,2-naphthotriazolc- 
7-sulfotmte i.s coupled with l-aminol)enzene-4-sulfonicacid 

3 ill alk. solii. to give a dluish red color to chromed leather. 
Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes. 1. O. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Gerhard Schrader, 
inventor). G«*r. 582,646, Aug. 19, 10.33. Azo dyes insol. 
ill water are produced in the substance or on the fiber by 
coupling diazonium compds. of Bz-l -aniinobenzanthrone 
or its substitution products with coupling aimponcnts 
coiitg. no soly. -inducing groups. Thus, cotton is soaked 

4 in a soln. of l-(2',3'-hydroxynaphthoylaiiiino)-3-nitra- 
benzene and treated wnh a soln. of diazotized Bs-l-amino- 
iK'iizanthrone neutralized by AcONa, to obtain fast blue- 
black -violet shades. Other examples arc given. 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. (Richard Stiisser, 
inventor). Ger. 582,899, Aug. 24, 1933. Azo dyes are 
Iiroduced in the substance or on the fibiT by coupling aryl- 
thiazolepyrazolone with diazo or tetrazo compds. contg. 
no soly. -inducing groups. Thus, iiitro-I -iimiuobenzene is 

5 diazutizixl and coupled with dehydrothiotoluidinep 3 rrazo- 
lone to ^ivc a yellow dye suitable for use as pigment in the 
lacquer industry. Other exkniples are given. 

Azo dyes. I. G. I<'arbeuin(i. A.-G. l'’r. 42,(538, Aug. 
23, 1933. Addn. to 728,186 ( C. A . 26, 57(54) . Azo dyes 
are prepd. by inonodiazotizing and coupling with any 
(xiinpuiients, substitution products of 4-nitro-l,3-diuinino- 
benzene, with the exeeplion of those having strongly acid 
sukstituents such as Cl, NO? and SOaH. Examples are 
given of dyes from J -iiiethyl-(antl l-niethoxy)-2,4-di- 
amiiio-.'i-uitrobenzciie . 


Azo dyes. 1. G. Karticiiind. A.-G. Fr. 766,328, 
Aug. 8, 1933. Azo dyes, insol. in watcT, are prepd. by 
diazotiziiig or tetrazotizing a eomponent free from solubil- 
izing groups and eomhiniiig with I or 2 mols. of a pyrazo- 


lone of the formula [S^Ar.N :CAr'l lN.N:CX.CHa.COI„ 
7 (the N atom of tlie pyrazolone group is joined to a C atom 
of an aromatic gnnip of the CbIL t>r CioHh series designated 
by Ar or Ar\ and X is an alk)|1, phenyl or estcrifu'd 
carlxixy group. Examples of dyes prepd. from the 
pyrazolone of dehydrothiotoluidine aiicl dehydrotliioxyli- 
dinc an* given. 

Azo dyes. I. (i. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 751,663, 
Sept. 7, 1933. 4-Dia7z>-.3-alkoxydipkcnyhimine is coupled 
Q with an arylaiiiide of 2,3-hydroxynapbthoic acid or one of 
its derivs., foriiied by linkage of a l)enzeiie radical. Thus, 
a 4-amino-.3-inethoxydiphenylainine -♦ 2',3'-Iiydro.\y- 
naphthoyl-1 -amino-2, 6-climethyllKMizene is a greenish 
blue dye. A large no. of examples is given. 'I'he dyes 
arc sol. in wahT. 


ling an aromatic diazo compd. such as may be derived Azo dyes. I. G. harlieiiind. A.-G* F'r. 76;j,()64, (X‘t. 
from amines of the iK'nzeue or naphthalene series with an (>, 1933. Azz) dyes insol. in waltT arc prepd. by coupling 

unsiilfonated a-naphthylainine coupling ciiinponent sub- arylamides of hydroxyarylcarlxixylic acids or /5-kcto- 

stituted in an a-amino group by aii aliphatic radfhl contg, 9 carboxylic acids, diazo compds of asym. mono- or di- 
al least one hydroxyl group, such as o-hydroxyethyl-a- 1)enzyl-/>-diamiiies which are substituted in the benzyl 

naphthalene or the like. radi<^ and may be substituted in the diamine radical by 

Azo dyes. Denis H. Mosby, Henry C. Olpin and any substituents, but do not contain arylsulfonyl groups or 

George H. Ellis (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. groups which render the products sol. in water. Thus, 

1|9S5,657, Nov. 21. Azo dyes which are suitable for l-amino-4-(2\4'-dicblorohenzy1ajnino-)2,6 - dimethoxy- 

dyeing c^ulose acetate and the Jike are formed from l>cnzene 2-(2',3'*liydroxynaphthoylamino)nimhtha- 

components such as 3,5-dinitro-o-aniMdmc and a^aph- tene gives an indigo-blue shade. Several examples are 

thylamine or the like. Sc*v*Tal examples are given. given. 
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MetilUfeiwst axo dyas. Fritz Straub and Walter Han- 
hart (to Soc. pour I'ind. chim. 4 Bftle). U. S. 1,036^76, 
Nov. 21. Monoazo dyes sudi as those formed from 1- 
ammo-2-hydroxynaphthalene-4,0-disiilfQnic acid with 
tiaphthol or other coupling component are treated with 
luctallizing reagents such as Cr fluoride or a Cu, Fc, 

Ni, MUt Zn, V or Ti compd. in order to obtain metallif- 
erous products which give fast dyeings on various ma- 
terials. U. S. 1,936,277 relates to products dyeing cotton 
various orange to violet to blue to gray tints produced by 
the action of metallizing reagents on disazo dyes such as 
those formed from tetrazotizi'd 4,4'-diaminostilbene-3,3'- 
dicarboxylic acid and various ‘Vuupliiig coinponents. 

Monoazo dyes. Bernhard Itichard (to J. B. Geigy 
S. A.). U. S. 1,936,2(K), Nov. 21. Dyes giving fast red 
dyeings on wool and silk, resistant to fulling, light atid 
sea wale.r, are obtained from dObitaments such as diazo- 
ti/ed 2-amin()diphenyl ether-4-sulfonic ai'id-(7V)-i‘thyl- 
aiiilide and p-tolucnesulfonyl-l -aminoiiyl-S-hydroxyuaph- 
thalenc-3,()-disiilfonic acid or the like. 

Disazo dyes. I. G. Farbc^nind. A.-G. Brit. 395,820, 
July 27, 1933. Disazo dyes are made by coupling tetrazo 
eonipds. of diamitu*s, obtained by condensing 2 inols. of 
an aromatic amine with 1 mol. of an aliphatic ketone, 
with Celle derivs. contg. at least 1 OH group attached to 
the nucleus, all the components being free from HSOs and 
COOK groups. They are sol. in til and are used for 
toloring varniih lacquers ^ oil varnishes and intaglio printing 
inks. In examples (1) cond(Misution product from MeeCO 
(1 mol.) and PhNHe or o- or m-toluidine (2 mols.) zitp- 
cresol, 4-chloro-3-methylphenoI, 2,4-diitiethylphenoI or 
an o- and p-crcsol mixt. and (2) product from McjeCO 
( 1 mol.) and o-anisidine or atninohydroquinone dimethyl 
ether (2 mols.) zzt p-cresol. 

Disazo dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. .39(1,078, 
luly 28, 1 933 . Disazo dyes of ( he type R 'N : NRN : NR*, 
in which K is a diphenyl- or diphenylurca-dicartioxylic 
arid residue, R' an acetoacetie arylide re,sidue and 
.1 pyrazolone residue, are snlfonatcd. The dyeings when 
a Iter-treated with Cu salts are fast l<i light and washiug. 
In examples (1) the dye aeetoacetic-o-aniside (I) 
4,4'-dianiinodiphenylurea-3,3'-dicaTlK)\vlie aei<l l-»i- 
,nninophcnyl-3-methyl-5-pyTazoUinc (II) is treated with 
II/SO 4 H 2 O; an orange shade is obtained on cotton by 
.iftertreatmcnt with Cu salts and (2) the dye I *•- benzi- 
dine-.3,3'-dirarlKixylic acid — ► II is sulbmated as alxjve 
(l>rown on cotton on aftertreatment with Cu salts). 

c-Hydrozyazo dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walther 
Tlenade, iimmtor). Gi*r. 582,088, Aug. 21, 1933. See 
Brit. 390,895 ( C, A . 28, 052») . 

Vat dyes. Wilhelm Kckert and Otto Hraunsdorf (to 
(Wiieral Aniline Works). U. S. 1,935,945, Nov. 21. 
\'at dyes which dye cotton fast yellow are produced by 
condensing a naphthoylenearyliniida7ole-/>cf ? -diearl loxy lie 
acid with a compd. such as aniline, ^-naphthylaniine, n- 
toluidine or cyelohewlamine by heating the materials 
together in an inert diluent such as an excess of the amine. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 1518. 

Vat dyes. 1. G. Karbeiiiiifl. A -G. ((ieorg Kratizleiti, 
Heinrich Volhiiabn, Hermann Boedeker and Hans Becker, 
inventors). Gi*r. 57(1 ,404, May 10, hKi3. Addn. to 574,- 
900 {C, A. 27, 4082) . Vat dyes are pniduced by treating 
5 111111110 - 2 , 1 -anthraquinoncaeridone with halogcnated aro- 
matic or aromatic-aliphatic ketones or polyketoiies of open 
01 cyclic structure with no qtiinone character. Thus, 5- 
.uniTio-2,l-anthraquiiioneacridotie is treated with 
(libromobenzopheiione, AcONa and (AeO) 2 Cu in PhNf)i 
to give a light-fast dye. Other examples are given. 

Vat dyes. 1. G. Farlxmind. A.-G. (Heinz Scheyer, 
inventor). Ger. 576, 400)^ May 11, 1933. Addn. to 
550,712 (C. A. 26, 4958). Condensation products from 
glyoxal or its derivs. and unthrone or its substitution 
products are heated with acid-condensing agents such as 
AlCls to give vat dyes. Examples are given. 

Vst dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Kdberle, 
inventor). Ger. 578,503, June 14, 1933. Nitro compds., 
insol. in water and capable of use as vat dyes, arc reduced 
by treatment with metals in the presence of ctmed. HsSO«. 


1 Thus, 4-nitro-3',5'-diclilaroanthraquinone-2,l-bcnzenc- 
acridone is treated with Cu powder and coned. HsSOi to 
give the 4-amino deriv. which colors vegetable and animal 
fibers from a violet vat in fast greeni^ blue shades. Othbr 
examples are given. 

Vat dyes. 1. G. Farlienind. A.-G. Fr. 41,546, Jan. 
28, 1933. Addn. to 099.194 (C. 4.25,3494). Vat dyes 
of the autliraquinonc series arc prepd. by replacing naph- 

2 thalene-2,G-dicarboxylic acid by the dicarboxylic acids of 
w- or p-diphenyllHmzene in the process of Fr. 699,194. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 753,185, Oct, 9, 
1933. Dyes of the anihrac|uinone series are prepd. by 
treating with condensing agents (fused caustic alkalies) 
at a high temp. 4-(anthraquinoiiylatnino)naphthalimides 
or 4- (anthraquiiKinylamiiio) - 1 ,S-naphthoy]enearylimid- 
azolcs or mixts. of isomers oi tliese compds. or their 
derivs. or snhstilulion products. The dyes from the 1st 

3 have the formula I, and from the 2xid the formula 11 or HI. 



O O 


(I) (HI) 


O 



O 

(U) 


Examples are given of the prepn. of dyes and of bromo-1^- 
8'-uaphthoylene- (ni. 241-3*’, this is sepd. into isomers, 
111 . 223® and m. 280®) and 4'-hromo-l ',8'-naphthoylene-4- 
ehloro-benzimidazole, m. 230®, and di(4 '-bromo-1 ',8'- 
naphthoylenebenziiiiidazole), m. above 300®. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farln'iiind. A.-G. Fr. 750,545, Aug. 
11, 1933. Dye prepns. contain a vat dye, a hypomlfitc 
and a tertiary alkali phosphate, e, g., tetrabromoindigo 3, 
Na 2 S 204 1 and Na,P 04 10 parts. 

Vat dyes of the anthraquinone series. Johann Rosen- 
tiach and Willy Lassmami (to General Aniline Works). 
XT. S. 1,934,771, Nov. 14. Dyes generally of yellow to 
red color are formed by condensing an a-aminoanthra- 
quinone compd. such us l-aniinoanthraquinone, l-atnino- 
4-benzamidoanthraquinone, 1 -amino-5-bcuzamidoanthra- 
quinone or l-aiiiino-4-methoxyanthraquinooe by heating 
with compds. such as diphenyl ethers and benzophenones 
contg. one COCl group in 3- or 4-position or contg. two 
COCl grohps in 4,4'-, 3,3'-, 4,3'-, or 4,2 '-positions (and 
which may also contain other suKslstucnts) or with car- 
boxylic acid bromides, in an inert solvent such as PhNOi, 
PhCl, CfHyCli, or an excess of diphenyl ether-carbonyl 
chloride or benzophenonecarbonyl chlcmde. Numerous 
examples with details of procedure are given. 

Vat dyes of the anthniquinoiieacridine series. Hein- 
rich Nereriieimer (to 'General Aniline Works). XT. S. 
1,035,724, Nov. 21. Vat dyes which dye cotton bluish 
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gteen to olive shades are prcpd. by causing a 2'-bcn- 
zanthronyi-l-aminoanthraquinone contg. an aliphatic 
cqjtexylami^ group iu the 4-position of the anthra- 
qiiinone radial to react with an acid-condensing agent 
such as AlCli, HsSOi or chlorosulfonic acids. 

ladigoid vat dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. d Bdlc. Ger. 
582,690. Aug. 21, 1033. Addn. to 552,027 (C. A. 2d, 
5767). Asym. dyes of the above type are prcpd. by 
condensing 6,6-dilialo-3-hydroxythiunaphthencs or their 
2-derivs. with suitable compels, and halogenating the 
resulting dyes. Thus, 5,6-(iichloro-3-hydroxythiunaph- 
thene is cotideiised with the p-dimethylatnino anil of 4- 
methyl-6-chloro-3-hydruxythio]iaphthcue to give a dye 
which cul(»rs cotton in fast blue-green shades. A table of 
cotnpds. and colors of dyes produced is given. 

Indigoid dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. d Bdle. Gcr. 

582.613, Aug. 17, 1033. Addn. to 552,927 (C. A. 26, 
5767) . Asym. indigoid vat dyes are prepd. by condensing a 
r>-lialo-6-iiicthyl-3-hydroxythionaphlhene and its 2-derivs. 
with suitable compels, such as a-isatinanilide, 5-bromo-a- 
isatin chloride, the p-diiiiethylaniinoaiiil of 6-ch]nro-»3- 
hydroxythiotiaphthcue, etc. A table of components and 
color of dye prodticcd is given. 

Indigoid dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. d Bdle. CW. 

582.614, Aug. 14, 1933. Hydroxylhionaphtlieties of the 

gtmcral formula aryl CO aryl-CO- CHa S, their oxidized ^ 
product or 2-(lerivs. arc condensed with suitable com- 
ponents. 'rhus, the 2-(^-diincthylai]iino)atiil of 6- 
iH'iizoyl-7-iiicthylhydroxythioiiaphtlienc, and 2,1 -naph- 
thothioiiidoxyl are condensed to give a dye* which colors 
cotton brown sliades. ()th(*r examples are given. 

Thioindigo dyes. I. G. Karbeniiid. A.-G. (Franz 
Wieners, inventor). Ger. 582,852, Aug. 24, 1933. 
SyiJi. dyes of the thioindigo series arc prepd. by heating ^ 
methyl kcton<‘s of niulliniiclear aromatic hydrocarlMms or 
their substitution products with a free (i -position in the 
keto group, with sulfur halide, in optional prc'senct^ of 
indifferent org. solvents. Thus, a-naphtliyl methyl ketone 
in PhNOa is treated with a mol. amt. of SCb at 90“ to give 
2,1-iiaphthoxythiopheiiciiidigfi. Other oxiiniples are 
given. 

Treating molten materials with liquids as in indigo 
manufacture. JoM*pli K. Jewett (to National Aniline and 
Cheniieal Co.). U. S. 1,934,716. Nov. H. Molten 
niaU'rial sueli as that tor indigo pnaluction is introduced 
into a circulating stream of liquid such as aq. liquid. App. 
is descril)ed. 

Dye preparations. I. G, karbenind. A,-G. CWr. 57H,- 
939, June 19, 1933. Crystd. or cijarwly dispiTM'd dyes 
arc mixed to an aq. paste ; polyacrylic acid or its homologs 
or salts are added with a solvent which does not dissolve 
the product. 'I'hus, dimethoxydibeiizaiithronc is mixed 
with water and dextrin . Na ligniusulfonatc and the Na 
sail of polyacrylic acid arc then added. The product is 
us(*>l for printing fabrics. 

Green sulfur dyes. 1. G. Farbcniiid. A.-G. (Friedrich 
Mulh, inventor). Ger. 582,716, Aug. 21, 1933. Indo- 
phcuols <)r Icuco indophcnols from alkyl- or aralkyl-l- 
naphthylummc-O- or -7 -sulfonic acids and p-aminophcnols 
arc fused in the presence of Cii or its salts. Aq. polysulfidc 
solus, may be present. Thus, the leuco phenol from 
ethylnaphUiylainine-6-sulfoiuc acid and j^-aminophenol is 
added to a polysultide soln. with Na»S and S. CuSfl 4 is 
then added and the water distd. off till the temp, becomes 
103®. The dye is pptd. in the mass by an air current. 
Other examples .ire given. 

Anthraquinone dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
75t),329, Aug. 8, 1933. Dyes arc prepd. by coqiiensing a 
l-aniino-4-haloanthraquinone-2-sulfonic acid or a sub- 
stitution product thereof with a tnonoacylatcd arylenc- 
diamine, substituted or not, llu* acyl group coTres}xinding 
to R(CH:CFl)«CO — (K is au aromatic group substituted 
in any manner and x is 1 or 2) . F.xamples arc given. 

Asmic dyes. Robert Lantz and Andre Wahl (one-half 
to I^i4t4 anon, des matieres colosantcs & produits chim. 
de Saint-Denis). U. S. 1,935,849, Nov. 21. For prepg. 
Rzines, primary phenylamines are caused to react on di- 


I naphthoxazines in order to substitute for the O of the 
oxazines the NR group in which R designates a carboxylic 
aryl radical; s. g., for obtaining asymmetric phenylimino. 
N-phenyldinaphthazine, 1 part of asymmetric phcnyl- 
iminodinaphthoxazine is boiled with 5 parts of PhNlIj, 
the resulting liquor is poured into an excess of HCl, anti 
the liquor &us obtained is purified by dissolutiim with 
boiling ale. and pptn. with NaHCOi. Some other ex- 
» amples also arc given with details of procedure. 

Acid dyes of the anthraquinone series. Karl Zahn and 
Heinrich Koch (to General Aniline Works) . U. vS. 1 ,935,- 
929, Nov. 21. Dyes producing blue tints on animal hhei 
from an acid bath are obtained by causing l-aniino-4. 
haloanthraquinone-2-sulfonie acids or their salts such as 
alkali metal salts to react with a m- or ^-aniinoarylalkyl. 
sulfone or a substitution product substituted in either or 
both the alkyl or aryl radicals. Several examples with 
details of procedure are given. Cf. C. A. 28, 3.37*. 

Anthraquinone derivatives. Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries Ltd. Fr. 752,272, Sf*pt. 20, 1933. Dirivs. contg 
2 anthraquinone rings joined in other than the tnesn 
position by one or 2 atoms of N are prepd. by causing 
chloroanthraquinonc to react with an arylsnlfonaiiiido- 
anthraquinone or by causing 2 niuls. of chlonxirylstilfon. 
amidoanthraqiiiiicme to react. The urylsulfonaiiiidn- 
anthraquinone need not be isolated from the mt*dium m 
which it is prepd. Thus, ^-lolucncsulfonaniide is caused 
to react with l-chloro-5-bcnzoylaminoatithraquinoiie iu an 
org. medium with a .substance absorbing the acids and a 
catalyst, then tlic l-lK:nznylaTiiiiio-5-/^-iolucTiesulfon- 
amidoanthraquinune is caused to react with a further amt . 
of l-c‘hloro-5-l>cnzoylaminoanthraquiTume. "Hie product 
may be tn^ated with coned. HsS 04 and an oxidizing agent 
to obtain an orange ml dye, 

l-Methylainino-4-aminoanthraquuione. StK*. pour 
I'ind. chim. & Bdle. Fr. 75.3,089, Oct. 6, 1933. 1. 
Methoxy<4-amitic»anthraqiiinone is heated with an ah . 
soln. of MeNIIs until a sample shows the reaction com- 
plete. It dyes acetate silk very strong bluish violet 
shades. 

Hologenated 4,5, 8, 9 - dibenzopyrene - 3,10 - quinones. 
Georg Kracnzlciti, Ueitirich Vollmann and Hans Heckei 
(to Ckfueral Aniline Works). U. S. 1,935,720, Nov. 21. 
Vat dyes of the 4,5,8,9-dibenzop3rrcue-3,10-qiiiiioiie situs 
cemtg. different halogen atoms possess especially good 
fastness properties, particularly to washing, and, nion - 
over, partly yield the valuable sctirlet tint of the un- 
halogcnated dye where iso-(4,5,8,9)- dibcn/-opy^ene-3,l()- 
quinulle yields on introduction either of Cl alone oi Hr 
alone dyes whose tints considerably difliT from that of tlic 
dyes free from halogen. These 4,.'>,S,9-dilK‘iizopyrcne- 
3,10-quin(mes contg. dilTercut halogen atoms may be 
obtained by after-chlorination of brominated dilxm/o- 
pyrenaquinones, as well as by aftrr-broniiiiation of chlori- 
nated dil>enzopyreucquinones. 1'hc position of the 
ha]og:en atoms, 6rst of jill that of the Hr atoms, iniluciices 
the tint. As halogenatcd agents there may 1 h* used both 
haioc^n itself or an agent splitting oil halogen. Tin 
reaction is preferably carried out in tla* presence of a 
solvent, such as chlorosulfonic acid, coned. H 2 S 04 , oleum 
or the like. It may also be advantageous to gently heat 
the soln. or to add a catalyst, such as, for instance, I, b'e. 
etc. The halogenaiion may likewise be effec'ted in a melt 
of alkali and AlCb. Several examples with details oi 
procedure are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 5197. 

Aryl amides of hydrozycarbazolecarboxylic acids. 

l. G. FarlK*nind. A.-G. (Friedrich Muth, inventor) 
Ger. 576,966, May 19, 1933. These are prepd. by con- 
verting 2-hydroxyrarlmzole-3-Airlx)xy]ic acids sidwtituted 
by hydrocarbon residues iu the ring imino group, into their 
aryl amides. Thus, 9-methyl-2-hydroxycarbazole-Ii-oai- 
boxylic acid and ^-chloroaniline are dissolved in toluene. 
PClt is added drop by drop. The liquid is then made alK . 
by NasCQi and steam blown through. The product, 
methyl - 5 - hydroxycarhazole- 3 •carbanylaminockhrobenzene , 

m . 377-8® , The following are prepd. similarly, designating 
9-tncthyl-2-hydroxycarb^le-3-carbony]amino- as [1 1 >1 H • 
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benune, m. 264*, W-S^-mtOrntybenene, m. IW-OO*. 1 mOhoxy, m. 265-7* (unoor.). the S-iromo, m. 296-7* 
m. 193*t [IJ-^'-methyM'-fnefhacy* (uncor.), derivs., and of 2-amtno-3,3'-^ttne^ioxy-J,S'- 
hrnstxe, m. 183*, \l]-2\5 -^UmelhoxybeiiM»ne, m. 246*, <uona^6(Aafetie, m. 106* (uncor.) • Examples and a table 
\l\^S!^^ethoxy^'^hlorobenMene, m. '•naphtha- of dyes prepd. from these compds. arc given. 

Iffiee m. 232®, ll]-2' -naphthalene , m. 183®, 9-ethyl-2- IntenneduiteB and dyes. Chemische Fabrik vomi. 
hydroxy€arbaeoU-3-carbonykmino-2'-wethylhenaeney m. Sandoz. Fr. 761,711, Sept. 8, 1233. Radicals of biliary 
^eixi6.9-phenyl-2-hydToxycarbazole-3-carhonylamino-2'- acids are introduced into aminonaphtholsulfonic acids by 

tnethylbefuene, m. 136®. The compds. are used as dye treating the latter with functional dcrivs, of biliary acids, 

intermediates. See Brit. 372,301 (C. A. 27, 301G). ITie products may be converted to dyes by coupling diuzo- 

AUK3[lthio8ulfonic acids. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-G. ^ tized mono- or poly -amines or aminoazo dyes. The 
Ocr. 578,608, June 16, 1033. High -mol. alkylthiosulfonic products and the dyes have pronounced bacierictdal 
acids or their salts ctherilied in Uic a-position are prepd. properties. Examples are given of the prepn. of 1,8, 3,0-, 
by condensing aliphatic, alit^clic or aliphatic-aromatic 1,8, 4,0-, 1,8,3,0-dcsoxy- and 1 ,H,2,4-cholylamillonaph- 
ales. contg. at least 8 C atcmis, with low-mol. aliphatic tholdisulfnnic acid and 1,8-difoniiyldesoxycholylamiiio- 
aldehydes and dry hydrohalide. The resulting a-mono- tiaphihol-4-sulfonic acid, and dyes pre^pd. therefrom, 
halogenated ethers are triiitedwith stable salts of HiSiOi Intermediates. Soc. pour Find, chiiii. d Bdle. Ger. 
Ill the presence or absence of indifferent dilucnts,at ordinary 679,918, July 3, 1933. Interinediates substituted in the 
i»r raised temp, and pressure. Thlis, lauryl ale. is pp^. 3 naphthalene nucleus, with at least 1 COOH group, and 
by addii. of AcH or paraldehyde and the liquor satd. with contg. a heterocyclic nucleus, are prepd. by converting 
drv HCl. The resultuig lauryl a-ckloroethyl ether seps. mercapto-, or aminonaphthalenecarboxylic acids into 
as a layer and b. 148-4^1° at 16 mm. It is then treated naphthothioindoxyl or naphthindoxyl dcrivs. substituted 
with NaitSzOa to give the thiosulfonic acid dcriv. Other in the naphthalene nucleus by at least 1 COOH group. 
Lxamples describe the prepn. of lauryl a-chloromethyl Thus, 2-mercaptonaphthalene-3-carlK)xylic acid is treaU^d 
tiller, b. 102-^® at 18 mm., naphthenvl bromomethyl ether, with alkali and CHSCICO 2 H to give 2-naphthylthioglyeoiic 
And octadecyl chloromethyl ether, m. 27^. These are treated 3H*arboxylic acid. This is heated in a water l)ath with 
with Na 2 SjOa. The products are useful as wetting or PCb in o-CoHiCb to obtain the dicarboxylic acid chloride, 
penetrating agents in acid wixil dyi>baths. ^ AlCls w added to this to give 2,l-naphthothiatndoxyl-3- 

Colorlake. 1. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. (Bodo Zschimmer, carboxylic add chloride. S^pon. of this gives the free 
inventor). Gcr. 678,957, June 19, 19.Tf. Sec U. S. carlxixylic acid m. 260®. Designating naphthothio- 
1 ,912,878 {C. A. 27, 4428) . indoxyl us [ 1] , the prepn. of the following is also described ; 

Nitrogenous compounds (dyes and dye intermediates) 2,i-ll]-4-carhoxylic acid, m. 2.30®, ^,i-[l|-5-i:ar6ojify/9c 

from perylenequinone, etc. Max A. Kutiz and Karl acid, m. 240**, 3^rboxy-2,J-ll], 2, 3-ll]-l-carhoxylic add, 

RiKberlc (to Gi'neral Aniline Works). U. S. 1,936,721, ni. 174 6®, the P-dimethylaminoanil of 2,l-\l\-3-carboxylic 

Nov. 21 . N-i'oiitg. compds. which are in part .suitable as aetd, m. 3.60®, and 2, 1 -naphthothiotsatin -3 -carboxylic add, 

niUrini diate products for the manufacture of dyes and in ^ ni. 290-7®. 

pail as dyes, are obtained when perylenequinone, ms- Intermediates for dyes. 1. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. Fr. 
beiuodianthrone, n/.\-naphthodianthrone, (dlo-ms -nuph- 761,767, Sept. 9, 19.33. Accuaphthalic acids suKstituted 
ilio<huntliroue, fff5-anthra<lianthrone or thedr methyl or in the ring and 1,4,6,8-naphthalenetetraearboxylic acids 
iialiigiti d«Tivs. are subjected to the action of hydroxyl- are prepd. by sulfonating, nitrating or halogenating ace- 
.iininc nr its salts, preferably in an acid inorg. dissolving or iiaphthalic acid in known manner and if desired submitting 
siispt ndmg medium c'apable of .splitting off water, such as the products to transformation reactions or oxidation to 
fnr (‘xainple H*S 04 , II 8 PO 4 , chlorosulfonic acid, etc. form the tetra acids, or to both kinds of reactions and in 
Condensing catalysts, for example metals or metal compds., any order. Examples are given of the prepn. of 2-sulfo-, 
Stull as Fe, Cu, Hg, etc., or iron or copper sulfate, 6 2-hydroxy-, 2-methoxy-, a diiiitro- a diamino- and a 
may be added to the reaction iiiixt. Various examples inonochloro-l,4,6,8-naphthalenetetracarlx>xylic acid, m. 
with details and modifications of procedure are de.sc'rilx*d. 3(K)®, a dinitro- and a nionochloro-aeenaphthalic acid. 
Dyes and intermediates. Imperial Chemical Indus- m. 208 10®. 
tiles Ltd. Ger. 579,894, July 4, 1933. Sec Brit. 358,- Ssfranine dye intermediates. Walter C. Meuly (to 
121 (C. il. 26,0152). E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,9.34,727, 

Intermediate and dyes. 1. G. Farlx^nind. A.-G. Fr. Nov. 14. Cresidine is condensed with p-iiitrochloro- 
7r);L1()4, Oet. 7, 19.33. 4-Amino-l ,S-naphthalenedicarbox- benzenc-o-sulfonic acid in the presence of an alk. compd. 
nmde and its dcrivs. are prepd. by treating 4-sulfo-l,8- such as NaHCOi and the resulting product is reduced 
naplithalenedicarlioxylic acid or its anhydride or <me of its (suitably with Fe and HCl) to obtain the corresponding 
suits by cyclohexylamine, alkylamincs (or their substitu- amino compd. An intermediate thus prepd. is readily 
tion products), hydrazfue, NHs or compds. yielding NH|. converted into a dye of greenish blue color and good fast- 
is samples are given of the prepn. of the ahove and of the ness to light and to washing. Various details of procedure 
methylaminonaphthalmethylimide, • m. 250-8®, undecyl- are given. 

amifwmphthalundecylimide, m. 84-0®, hydrazinonaphihal- Dyeing. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. .397,010, Aug. 
hvtirazide, m. {ibove 3(M)®, cyclohexylafninonaphthalcyclo- 17, 1933. Aro dyes are made on the Ober, e. g., cotton, 
hc\ vltviide, heptadecylaminonaphthalheptadecylifnide, sulfo- regenerated cellulose or animal fibers, by (xiupling thereon 
elhvlafmvonapnthalsulfoethylimide(dyefinti\mQ\& 20 TfeTQcn-B a diazo, tetrazo or diazoazn compd. with a 2',3'-hy- 
1 h yellow shades) and hydroxyethylaminonaphthalhy- droxynaphthoyl-2-amino-O-alkoxynaphthalene (from the 
(Iroxyethylimide, m. 214®. The products may be used as corresponding acid and amine according to customary 
(Ives or intermediates for dyes. methods), the resulting dyes being free from groups lending 

Intermedlstes and dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. soly. In examples cotton is padded with the 0-methoxy 
"7)0,601, Aug. 11, 193.3. New compds,, 2-(S'-hydroxy-2'- dcriv. and developed with diazotized 1 -amino-2, 4-di- 
m phthyl) -4 - hydroxy - 6,7 - benzopseudoadmidobemene ( 2- inethylbenzene or 1 -amino-4-mcthyl-2 ,.3-dichlorobenzcnc 
^3'-hydroxy-2' -naphthyl) -4 -hydroxy-afi-naphthotriazole) or padded with the 0-cthoxy deriv. and developed with 
iuid its derivs. are prepd. by coupling diazotized 2-amino- diazotized l-aniino-2-methoxy-4-nitrobcnzcue. 
.'Miydroxynaphthalene, tile H of the OH group of which is ^ Dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Arthur Zitscher and 
ft placed by an appropriate radical such as acyl or alkyl, Wilhelm Seidenfaden, inventors). Ger. 678,048, June 15, 
I'ith a 2-amino-3-hydroxynaphthalene in which the H of 1933. Azo dyes insol. in water are produced on the fiber 
t»t the OH group is sdso replaced by an appropriate radical, by treating the latter with hydrazinesulfonic acids from 
truiisforming the o-aminoazo dye thus formed to the 

pseiidoazimide by known methods and removing the bases of the general formula 
Mciicals joined to the OH groups. Examples are given of NHacyl (where Y represents similar or different substitu- 
the pn^pn. of the compd. itsdf, m. 282-8® (unoor.), and ents conte. no aoly.-mducing group) and azo components 
of the 7\8-d4bramo, m. above 320®, the 7'^metkaxyS’^ contg. OH groups, in on alk. medium, and steaming the 
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pioduct. Thus, Na 4-betueamido-2,5-dimethoxyben2ene- 
l-diazo6ulfonate is suspended In AcOH and heated with 
addn. of Zn dust. When the color disappears, the soln. 
is *inadc alk., giving Na 4-t)enzaniido-2,6-diniethoxy- 
benzene-t-hydrazinesulfonatc. Calico is treated with a 
soln. contg. the above and 4,4'-di(acetottcctylamino)-3,3'- 
dimethvlbiphenyl, thiodiglycol, NaOH and NasCK)4. 
The calico Is then steamed aud rinvSed. Other examples 
are given. 

Dyeing. Soc. pour Tind. chim. A BMe. Ger. 578,8.38, 
June 17, 19.3.3, Textiles of vegetable origin, such as 
cotton or rayon goods, are immunized against direct dyeing 
by treatment witli anhydrides or chlorides of org. car- 
bmylic acids in the pn‘si*nce of tertiary bases. Thus, 
cotton is trc'uted with phthalic anhydride or BzCl and 
pyridine. The product is immune from direct -acting or 
acid dyes. 

Dyeing. I. G. Karlxmind. A.-G. Gcr. 679,9.36, July .3, 
1933. Liquid or fusible org. materials are dyc^d by intro- 
ducing the dye with phosphalides, especially ](*rithin. 
Hius, a mixt. of stearin and ceresin is fused and colored 
with a dye to which textile lecithin is added. If mordant 
dyes arc used, lake-forming metal compds. are added. 

Dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Leopold I^aska and 
Arthur Zitschcr, inventors) . Ger. 682,960, Aug. 26, 1 9.33. 
Azo dyes arc produced on the filKT by impregnating the 
fiber with a soln. of 2-(2',3'-hydroxynaphthoylamino)-()- 
alkoxynaphthalene and treating the impregnated fiber with 
diazo, tetrazo or diazoazo compds. A table of com- 
ponents and colors of dyes produced is given. 

Dyeing textiles. Marcel Guinct. Fr. 7.31,846, Sept. 
11, 1933. IVxtiics, particularly rayon, are impregnated 
by a colloid or colloidal soln. having a basis of animal 
gelatin or pickled hide, immersed in a tanning bath com- 
prising vegetable tanning agents or salts of Cr and then 
dyed. 

^eing textiles. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 7.3.3,128, CVt. 7, 
1933 . Deep dyeings ate obtained by dyeing textiles which 
aln^ady have a deep gray or other deep color due to the 
presence* of a pigment in the textiles. Suitable pigments 
are lampblack, Fea04 and aniline black. Tlie process is 
partiailarly suitable for pniducts of i*ellulose esti*rs and 
» ’ ethers. 

Printing materials containing cellulose esters. British 
Celanese Ltd. and George II. Ellis. Brit. 397,470, Aug. 
10, 19.33. In producing discharge effects on materials 
made of or contg. cellulose esters the materials are sapond. 
after coloration with a ground color but prior to discharge 
thereof. Sapong. agents are NaOH, KOIT, NasCOa, 
KiCOa, Na silicate or NaiPOa, which may be used, if 
desired, in aq. or ale. soln. and, if desired, with other 
substances, r. g., swelling agents. In examples (1) a 
woven cellulose acetate fabric, dyed red with 4-nitn>-2- 
mcthoxybenzenc-l-azo-4'-dimethylatninolK*nzem’, is sa- 
pond., to an extent corresponding to about a 10% loss, 
by cover-padding with a NaaCOa soln. contg. starch 
thickening, dried, steamed, vrashed off, dried, printed with 
a paste contg. Zn CHaO-sulfoxylate, methylated spirits, 
Bt lactate and gum anibic thickening, dried, aged, washed 
and dried to yield a white discharge on a red gnoind and 
(2) a fabric of equal parts of cotton and cellulose acetate, 
dyed in contrasting shades with 2"nitro-4-methyll)enzene- 
azo^-xylidene on the acetate and Chlorazol fast blue 2 
.BNB on the cotton, is padded with sodium carbonate soln., 
dried on a stenter, steamed, printed as in (1), steamed or 
aged, wa^ed and dried to yield discharges on a 2-color 
ground. 

Ftintiiig textiles I . G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 41,789, 
Apr. 13, 1933. Addn. to 727,727 ( C. A . 26, 677Q) . The 
hydroxyanthraquinones of Fr. 727,727 are replaced by S- 
contg. derivs. of anthraquinones, particularly mercaptans, 
their salts or ethers, rho^nides or dianthraquinonyl mono- 
or di-sulfidcs, or their substitution products or reduction 
products contg. O in the meso position. 

Mating fabrics. I. G Farbenind. A.-G. (Richard 
Fisdier and Hermann Freund, investors) . Ger. 578,649, 
June 15, 1933. Addn. to 562,623 (C. A. 27, 1206). Tex- 
tilci, etc., an printed with a paste contg., in addn. to the 


diazoamino compd. and coupling component of 562,623, an 
ester salt of a leuco vat dye. The printed fabric is dried 
and treated with a soln. of an oxidized dye prepn. contg. 
org. acid, HiPOi or acid-yielding salts. It is then dried on 
heated cylinders or in heated chambers, and developed by 
steaming. In an example, cotton goods are printed with a 
paste contg. an azo dye, H1SO4 ester of the leuco vat dye 
ri,7,5',7'-tctrabrc>nioindigo, CsH4(OH)i, ale., thickenixig, 
ZnO, water and NaOH, dried and treated with a prepn. 
contg. a salt of PhNHt, tragacanth, NaGOi, AcOH, 
HCOsH, and NaNOs. The product has red shades on a 
black background. Cf . C. A . 28, 341^ 342>. 

Printing fabrics. Job. G. Kastner. Gcr. 678,776, 
June 17, 1933. A printing paste contains a soln. or 
decf)ction of ground carol) bi*ans which has lieen reduced to 
produce sugar-like disintegration pntducts by treatment 
with acids or diastases. (Hher thickening agents may also 
lx* present. In the cx&mple, the paste contains the above 
thickening with indanthrcnc blue, K2COS, glycerol, NaOH, 
and hyposulfite. 

Printing fabrics. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Ludwig 
Kiffiander and Georg Bdhner, inventors). Ger. 678,821, 
June 17, 19.33. A vat dye paste for printing fabrics has a 
content of poly glycerol. Thus, the paste may consist of 
indanthrcnc bine, polyglycerol (obtained by treating 
glycerides with alcoholic KOTI at 10°), starch-tragacanlh 
thickening, NaaCO*, ATHtO ami sulfoxalate. Other ex- 
amples an* given. 

Prating wool. II. Th. Bohmt*. A.-G. Gcr. 678,916, 
June 19, 19.33. In printing wool with substantive or acid 
dyes, a 4 10% addn. of pyridine or its homologs or derivs. 
is given to the paste. Thus, the printing paste may con- 
sist of 2.7% dye, 21.3"J, water, 4% pyridine, 67% traga- 
canth, 3% NanP04 and 2% NaCl. 

Printing wool. I. G, FarlK*iiiiid. A.-O. Fr. 76:^,141, 
Oct. 7, 1933. Fast printings are obtained on wool by 
application or discharge, with vat dyes, by adding amino- 
acetic acid or one of its suits to the printing or disi*hurge 
pastes. 

Coloring cellulose derivatives such as cellulose acetate, 
etc. George H. Ellis, Denis II. Mosby and Henry C. 
Olpin (to Celanese Corp. of Ameru'tt). tJ. S. 1,9.35,623, 
Nov. 21 . The material is treated with unsulfonated azo 
dyes contg. an anthraqninonc nucleus and aii amino- 
naphthoic acid nucleus (no sapou. of the material taking 
place during the tn*atmeiit) . Numerous examples are 
given. 

Coloring cellulose acetate and similar cellulose esters. 
George H. Ellis (to Celanese Corp. of America). IT. S. 
1,93.3,205, Nov. 14. Dyes arc u.sed such a.s those formed 
by coupling diazotized unsulfrmatcd aininoxanthcne 
derivs. with ^-xylidinc, cresidines, anisidines, w -phenyl - 
enediamine, nitro-m-phenylcncdiainine, m-aminophenol, 
monoacety I -w -aminophenol , dimethyl-m-aminophcnol , 
a-naphthylamine, |9-iiaphthylumific or l-amino-2-meth- 
oxy naphthalene. The dyes or components may be ap- 
plied to the cellulose esters or ethers in the form of aq. 
snlns. of their .sails, such as the hydrochlorides, or in the 
form of aq. suspensions or dispersions. ^*veral examples 
with details of procedim* arc given. Cf. C. A. 28, .342®. 

Yam-dyeing machine. Friedrich Faigle and Carl 
Faigle. C^r. .378,938, June 20, 1933. 

Apparatus for produci^ mixed colors on fabrics, etc., by 
spraying. I..eopold Rad6. Gcr. 578,9.37, June 19, 1933. 

Fast-color reserves under ground dyeings. Philippe 
Brandt, Emil Gubler and ICmst Tschan (to Durand & 
Huguenin, S. A.). U. S. 1,9.34,789; Nov. 14. See Fr. 
40,862 (C. A. 27, 1520). 

Vats for dyeing stockings, etc. Charles Callebaut and 
Julien dc BUcquy. Fr. 42,694,*Sept. 1, 19.33. Addn. to 
72.3,236 (C. A. 26, 496.3). 

Fibrous materials. Heberlein & Co. A.-G. Fr. 762,- 
367, Sept. 21, 193;L Materials made from vegetable 
fibers are improved by treatment with a hydroxycupro- 
ammoniacal soln. contg. a small amt. of alkali hydrate, 
such that the amt. of free allmli is always bdow 1.6%. 
This treatment may be followed by mercerization with a 
coned, alk. soln. 
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OnuiDgteMdlsiamBsn^ Walther Schrauth. 

U. S. 1«036«4S^, Not. 21. Materials arc treated with an 
ester of a fatty acid having lest than 1 8 C atoms in the mol . 
and an ali|diatic ale. having 8 or more C atoms in the 
mol. and having an I value bdow 15, e, g., with lauryl 
propionate, cetyl acetate, etc. 

Blaadiing fibers. Kurt Schumacher. Fr. 762,283, 
Sept. 20, 1933. Fibers of linen, hemp,.etc., are bleached 
by boiling with NaiCQi, treating with Q, treating with 
HsOs, decocting and finally treating with Cl. 

Wetting-out fibers. A. Rethberg G. m. b. H., Ocorg 
Braun G. m. b. H. and Eduard Voit. Ger. 578,776, 
June 16, 1933. Animal fibefS are wetted out in acid dye 
tiaths 1 ^ usiug the products obtained by treating mineral 
oils with HtSOi. These may be washed before use. 
Examples descrilxi the method applied to wool. 

Dressing textiles. GeorgS* Lefranc. Ger. 678,502, 
June 16, 1933. Textiles, cspecihUy rayon, are dressed 
with emulsions of oils, fats or resins to which colloidal SiOs 
IS added in addn. to the usual protective colloid. Ex- 
amples an* given. 

Oil emulsions for treating textiles. August Chwala and 
Edmund Waldmanu. Austrian 134,993, Oct. 26, 1933. 
A mixt. of a mineral oil with an animal or vegetable oil, 
iat or wax is treated with a strong sulfonating agent, s. g., 
oleum or HSO3CI, and the product is washed, e. g., with a 
salt soln., neutralized with an alk&li or an org. base, and 
dild. with water. Alternatively, an animal or vegetable 
oil, fat or wax is treated with a strong sulfonating agent 
and the product, before it is washed or neutralized, is 
mixed with a mineral oil. Sulfonation may be efiected 
in the presence of org. acids or their anhydrides, phenols, 
hydroaromatic or halogenated hydrocarlxms, ales., ke- 
tones, or H 4 P 3 OT or its salts, or these substances may be 
added after the sulfonation but before neutralization. 
The emulsions may be mixed with an aq. casein soln. 
Kxamples are given. 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of textiles. Richard 
Weise. Ger. 677,040, May 22, 1933. Addn. to 602,736 
(C. A. 27. 1208). 

Bowking cotton goods. Hans(*atiachc Miihlenwerke 
A.-G. Ger. 678,601, June 16, 1933. The bowking lyc 
IS given an addn. of lecithin. 

Apparatus for conditioning yam by moistening . Charles 
I^ Dulkcn. XI. S. 1,936,201, Nov. 14. Various struc- 
tural and operative details are described. 

Rayon GlunzstoiT-Cuurtaulds G. m. b. H. Brit. 
397,263, Aug. 24, 1933. Rayon spinning-cakes or other 
bobbinless windings that have been treated with liquids 
and dried are wound off so that the inner and middle thread 
layers which correspond to the approx, horizontal portion 
of the shrinkage curve are wound separately from the 
outer layers. The thread obtained from the inner and 
iniddlc layers shows ^^ery uniform shrinkage wh^n subse- 
ciucntly wetted and dyes unifonnly and is particularly 
suited for the production of woven fabrics. The non- 
innfomi layers, which may be wound off first onto bobbins 
01 into hanks, are moistened and dried to improve their 
shrinkage properties. 

Rayon. Hebcrlcin & Co. A.-G. Fr. 752,258, Sept. 20, 
1933. Rayon threads arc improved by submitting them 
to a torsion at least 4 times greater than the normal tor- 
sion, and preferably as accentuated as possible, winding 
or unwinding them in this state, moistening at a high 
temp., drying them and submitting them to a counter 
torsion in the opposite direction. The moistening may bt* 
(lf(*cted by dipping the thread on a bobbin into boiling 
water. 

Silk and rayon. Ckemischc Fabrik vorm. Sandoz. 
Fr. 752,337, Sept. 20, 1933. These are dulled by treating 
the fibers successively by sol. salts of acids, the anion of 
which contains a metal of the 6th grou^ and by sol. salts 
of polyvalent metals, the treatments b&igjio either order, 
fhus a cloth contg. viscose and cotton is printed with a 
paste contg. Na tungstate, water and tragacanth, dried 
and passed into a soln. of BaClt* The cloth becomes 
dulled in places. If a dye la added to the printing paste. 


colored mat effects are obtained. Other examples are 
given. 

Treating fabrics of celluloae derivativea auch aa cellu-- 
loae acetate to render them lesa liable to develop faults. 
George H. Ellis (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 
1,935,203, Nov. 14. The fabrics arc impregnated with 
substances, such as xylene and a sulfonated soap, capable 
of swelling, without dissolving, the cellulose dcrivs., so 
as to increase the cohesion and coeff. of friction between 
the yams of the fabric. 

Artificial threads. British Celanese Ltd. and Percy F. 
C. SowUt. Brit. 397,137, Aug. 8, 1933. Yams, cs- 
liecially of cellulose acetate ur other org. derivs. of <^u- 
lose, having the appearance of spun yam, t. e., yam made 
from staple fiber, are produced by subjecting a bundle of 
filament*, in a softened condition to an operation, c. g., 
stretching, whereby individual filaments arc broloen. For 
example, threads of Me 2 CO-sol. cellulose acetate may be 
softened in 40-50% dioxanc, or an equiv. conen. of di- 
acetone ale., Et lactate, glycol monoacctate. Me glycol 
inonoaeetate or the like, and stretched to 300-SX)%. 
llie yam may be treated to lay the projecting ends and 
subjected to a ga&sing operation. The final twisting is 
pref(*rab1y effected in the presence of a softening agent, 
r. g.» by means of a Topham Ik>x, whereby a more crinkled 
yam is obtained. 

Apparatus for coating threads or ribbons with Cello- 
ffiume, etc. Soc. anon, des textiles synthetiques. Fr. 
751,881, Sept. 11, 1933. 

Apparatus for bleaching textiles. Firms Fr. Gi4>auer. 
Ger. 587,()3‘1 , Oct. 28, 19;^. Addn. to 492,068 ( C\ A . 24, 
2010 ). 

Curling artificial fibers. Hebi^rlem & Co. A.-G. Brit. 
397,040, Aug. 17, 1933. Artificial fibers are given » 
permanent wuol-like curliness by twisting to at least 4 
limes the normal amt., preferably as much as possible, 
moistening at a relatively high temp., drying and then 
twisting in the opposite* direction. Moistening is effected 
by steaming under pressure or by immersing the bobbins in 
(nearly) boiling H 20 , with or without wetting agents. 
Examples are given of the production of curled fibers from 
euprammonium, viscose and acetate rayon yams. 

Rubber-coated fabric. John R. Couture (to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,936,500, Nov. 21. 
In finishing rubber-coated fabric sheet material, an inter- 
mediate coat of varnish is applied over the rubber, and, 
over this intermediate coat, there is applied a final coat of 
steam -nTiiied petroleum residue asphalt, and the product 
is liaked. The intermediate coat is of a character to 
produce a more flexible film than the final, coat. 

Rubber-coated sheet material. Chester E. Linscott (to 
American Rublwr Co.). U. S. 1,935,189, Nov. 14. 
Fibrous .sheet material such as a textile fabric is coated on 
lK>th sides with a solid deposit from latex having a sub- 
normal content of water-solubles, the deposit on one side 
being insuflicient in thickness to mask or completely level 
up the surface irregularities of the material and the rubber 
of this deposit being at least superficially combined with a 
heavy metal soap such as Zn stearate and a halogen such as 
Br, etc. 

i Coated fabric for tire covers, etc. Dale G. Higgins (to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,934,711, 
Nov. 14. A textile fabric such as a teal or duck has super- 
posed on its outer .surface a light colored cellulose nitrate 
film contg. casein and glycerol, by which misration of the 
antioxidant contained in the tire and resulting discolora- 
tion is prevented when the material is used as a tire cover. 
Cf C A . 27 5990. 

Waiting and cleansing toxtilo materials sudi os cotton, 

* wool of shoddy. Hciuridi Ulrich and Curt Schuster (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,936,217, Nov. 14 
An aq. bath is used comprising a soap, stripping reagent, 
etc., and an aliphatic ammonia deriv. con^. at least one 
hydroxyalkyl group, such as diethanolamine. 

Apparatus m removing fha dirt and solid impurities in 
fatty water from wool waihers. James W. Adams. Ger. 
578,866, June 17, 193:1. 

Iiaundexing method. Robert A. Phair (to H. Kohn- 
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Btamtn & G>.). U. S. 1,935,663, Nov. 21. There in 1 from a watcr-sol. fluoride such as NaF or NasUioofltioridc, 
added, to wash water contg. suspended colored mineral Na»CO« and an alkali metal phosphate, and wariiing is 
matter such as Fe and Mn compels., a softener prepd. effected directly in the resulting wash water. 

26-PAlNTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 


A. H. SAIIIN 


Practical evaluation of paints by exposure to weather i 
and wind. A. A. Krueff. Verfkromrk 6, 255 6(J( 

A description of the procedure for uutdcKir testing of paints 
on metal or wood at Hundoetig, Java. Loss of luster, of 
elasticity, pulvenzatum, mold growth, lilc^achiiig, cracking, 

* 'alligator ing,” blistering, chipping, ercisioii, bc^ading, 
wrinkling, etc., were observed; jiliotograplis of the effects 
are given and details discussed. One eonehision is that 
no paint in one coat is able to tiroteet injii against rust; 
a double coat is many times as durable as a single one. 
Single thick coats an* liable to crack. Mold growth is 
prevented by the use of aged linseed oil fraw or boiU'd), 
no excess oil, fast drying, use of paint which gives a 
.smooth, hard coal with high llaStb content. Added 
fungieidcs should be n^sistarit to sunlight and mold and 
slioidd not attack iron; none of the customary prcpiis. 
has bi*cn found entirely successful. 11. J. ('. v d H. 

Carbon black in the paint industry. J. W. Snyde^r. 
Official Fed. Faint &f‘ Varnish Prod tut ton Ctuhs 

No. 130, 285 92(1933) - The color of C black is gn‘aUv 
influenced by meeh. action, e. g., shaknig, lamping, etc., 
moisture content, grindiug eonciitums and vc hide. Ibitjl 
recently, the color has also been proporli<itial to the <iil 
absorption, but such is not the c'ase with “new PriK'css** 
iiigmeiits. fL G. Sward 

* Ib cork important in paint technology? Fr. Rolkc. 
Farhen^Chent , 4, 338 40(1933). — Ground cork uupafts to 
paints heat-insulating, sh(K*k.-absorbiug, nc<*oustical and 
anticorrosive pmperties. In protecting the contents of a 
vessel from external heat, cork paints are very good, but m 
presiTving heat in a vissel, coik paint is superior to most 
others. Ci. CL Sward 

Establishing technical expressions. W. van Wiilleii- 
Scholtcn. Farhen-/Jg. 38, 1581 -3(1933). Dcfuiitions 

of a no. of words u.sed in paint teehiiologv are discussed. 

G (L 8ward 

Oil requirements and the structure of paints. Ilans 
Wolff and G. Zeidler. Paint i.* Varnish Production Mgr. 
9, No. 12, 18, et .vg.(l933) ; of. C. A. 27, 3348. 28, 31S«. 

Cl. G. Sward 

Examination of a few dry pigments W. f.. A. W arnier. 
Verjkroniek 6, *207-8(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5.V>0.— For 
the analysis of clironiate green hnixt. of Prussian bhu urul 
chromate yellow) tb^ methods of Kappdmeier (C. A 25, 
5392) for sulfate content, basic Fe and Ke(CN)f eon tint 
are recommended. For total Pb content the eleetrolvtic 
method is ])roposed. For diiect Pb chromate detn.: 
weigh 550 mg. pigment and transfer to a 100 10 ce. volu- 
metric flask, add 10 cc 4 N NaOIl and heat gently to 
dmimpn., cool, fill up to 110 cc., sliake and tiller dry. 
Transfer UK) cc. filtrate to a 300-rc. stoppend Krlcnnievcr 
flask, add 4 g. KI, 20 cc. 25% TICl and place the flask for 
2 hrs. in the daik, then titrate with 0.1 N NajS/b. 

11 J. C. van der Hoeven 

Chemical and physical properties of iron oxides. Jo- 
seph W. Ayers*. Official Digest, Fed. Paint & Varnish 
ProduOion Clubs Kn. 130, S»8-.307(193:,).— llic following 
properties of typical Fe oxide pigments arc given: cheni. 
aiialy.sis, tinting stu ngth, particle size, sp oil absorp- 
tion, brightness, effect on drying time, hiding power and 
anticorrosivene.ss. G. G. Sward 

The role of ferrous chloride in the manufacture of 
Prussian blue and Mars yellow. Geo. Zerr. Farhe u. 
Lack 1933, 633-4, 544. — Prussian blue prepd. with FcClj 
has a softer texture than that prepd. with FeSO. This 
property is probably assoed. with the gelatinous nature of 
the intermediate white prlp of the former as c'ontrasted 
with the low consistency of the sulfate white pulp. A sp. 
gr. table of FeCls solns. is given. G. G. Sward 


Printing inks— their composition and manufacture. 
L. F. ICngelhardt Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 124, 
.*10M(1933) . — ^'Fhe relation between printing inks and paint 
is briefly outlined. Printing processes are briefly de- 
.scribed. G. G. Sward 

Some experiences with fires in varnish factories. H 
l')eckert. Farhe u. Lack 1933, 496-7, 520, ,535-6. — ^l\*n 
(*ases of fires in vaniish plants art* discussed. G. O. S. 

The influence of the solvent on the viscosity of olen 
varnishes. Carl Boiler.* Farben-Chem . 4, 409-1 1 ( 1 933 ) . 
'Phe cheni. influence of solvents on varnishes is vii\ 
slight. On the other hand, the phys. influence is great 
Tests with CuHe, benzine, trichloroethylene and CCI, 
indicate that ns of thinned varnishes arc proportional to 
the vol. nitios of thinner used. G G Sward 

Coloring of black enamels. W. HiittiT. Farhe u. ImiI 
1933, 47;i. — T'he use of nigrosin, etc., in black etiamds 
instead of lamp black or vine black avoids settling difli- 
cultics but intrnducel slow drpng, a condition often 
resulting from the use of aniline dye pigments. 

G. G. Sward 

Chemical problems of the linoleum industry. A. H 
Miller and Foster D. Snell. Ind. hng. Chem. 25, 1307 1 1 
(1933).- The oxidized oil-rosin binder of liiiolcuni, wink 
excellent for covering fliKirs, has the faults of low watei 
resistance and alkali resistance. Modification with syn- 
thetic resinoids offers promise. Cheni. modification of the 
binder and processing would tend to reduce Iheh. p.an»l 
equipment required. • Foster Dec Snell 

Decolorizing and bleaching processes for resins H. 
Anhagcti. Farbe u. Ijick 1933, 523, 532 — A brief review 
citing 45 patents G. G. Sward 

The preparation of coumarone resin. Shozo Masai. 
J Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Siippl. binding 583(1933).- 
As a source of prepg. coumarone re.sin the fraction of 
crude benzene distg. between 160“ and 185® was found best , 
the yield of resin was 0.17% by wt. of crude benzene. As 
polynieiiring agent 1 to 3 vols. % of 06® Ilf*. IIaSf)4 was 
found preferable. Karl Kamniermeyer 


Azo dyes [pigment in the lacquer industry] (Gcr. pat 
582,899) 25. Oils from rubber [use in the prepn. of 
paints and varnishes] (Brit. pat. 397,136) 30. Hydroxy- 
alkvl eelliilosc [products for ust ui the nianuf. of var- 
nishes j (Brit. pat. 397,116) 23. Ctdhilose ethers [prod- 
ucts used in the tnaiiuf. of varnishes] (Brit, pat 397,117) 
23. CeMulosi* den vs. [u.se in thef prepn. of vaniishes] 
(Brit. pat. 397,40*1) 23. Disazo dyes [use in coloring 
varnish laeciuersj (Brit. pat. 3t>5,820) 25. 


Paint. Albert G. Rodwell. Fr. 763,182k Oct. 9, 1933 
A pignietit or cohering material is added to a vehicle prepd 
by impregnating gelatinous S1O2 with a soln. of rulibcr latex 
(in water or a solii. of borax or other alkali) and adding 
a soln. of an alkali silicate. The proportion of gelatinous 
SiDj or latex soln. in the iiiixt. of these 2 constituents is 
lietwcen 3'? and 66%. Lithopone or Al powder may be 
used as coloring material. 

Priming composition for paints, h^gon Meier. Gcr. 
578,164, June 10, 1933. Addn. to 548,992 (C. A 26, 
4189). The compn. contains 1, tetrahydronaphthalcne, 
Ca(OII)x, cellulose lacquer, oil or fatty acids, and filling 
material. 

Cleaning and preparing metal for painting. Howard R . 
Neilson (toH. E. Westervelt). U.S. 1,936,911, Nov. 21. 
A cleaiiing compn. is formed contg. H1PO4 and a soap-like 
glucoside such as saponin and is substantially free from 
oils, waxes and grea.ses. The mono-butyl ether of ethylene 
glycol and a small proportion of oleic acid also may be used. 
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Pfgm«nt8. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Pr. 
753,957, Sept. 13, 3933. Inarg. or org. pigments are 
improved by grinding with a sulfonic acid or a sulfuric 
ester, the mol. of which contains an aliphatic chain of at 
least 8 C atoms, e. g., the sulfuric ester of dodecyl, cetyl, 
oleyl or stearyl ale. The grinding Is carried out in Uie 
absence of water, or with water and subsequent drying. 

Titanium pigments. Titanium Ltd. Oer. 578,736, 
June 16, 1933 See Fr. 685,893 (C. il. 24, (5040) and 
Can. 305,012 (C .4. 25, m). 

Luminescent colors. I. G. Farlienind. A.-G. Fr. 
751,709, Sept. 8, 1933. Luminescent colors are incorpo- 
rated in pol 3 rmcrized st 3 rrpnc,'pol 3 rmerizcd vinyl naphtha- 
lene, polymerized vinyl tetrahydronaphtlialenc or their 
homologs. 

Stabilizing organic salts usgd as driers. 1 . G. Farben- 
ind. A.-G. Bril. 397,276, Aug. 24, 1933. Heavy, earth 
metal or alk.-carth metal driers, i*. g„ Co naphthenate or 
resinatc, are stabilized and their solubilitie*i in org. solvents 
improved by adding up to 10% of solid satd. fatty acids 
nr solid flee carboxylic acids of the lower menilxTs of the 
olefin or aromatic series, their substitution products, 
wtiich may liave the Me, OH, Cl, NO 2 or siilfo group at the 
nucleus, and derivs. with at least 1 free COOH group in the 
side chain. I'hc following stabilizers are n'ferrcd to: 
stearic, iialniitic and benzoic acids, mixed crotonic and 
arachidic acids, mixed hippiiric atfd .salicylic acids, mixed 
maiidelic, and ciiiiiatnic acids, mixed aiithranilic and 
hvdrocitmamic acids and mixed aniinoplienylacetic, 
palmitic, tienzcivlbcmzoic acids. The stabilizers arc addc d 
iniinediatelv after tlie nianuf. of tin* drier nr, where the 
drier is produced by the action of an alkali metal salt of the 
dner acid on a salt of the drier metal, during the course of 
pptii. if desired Cf. C\ A. 27, 2050. 

Lithographic ink. John G. Goed ike. 11.8.1,935,620, 
Nov. 21 . A plate oil is used together with wool tat, an aq. 
dispersion of gum arabic and a pigment. 

Lithographic materials. Kichard Berger. Brit. 397,- 
;n»r), Aug. 24, 1933. Siccative materials of the kind used 
in oil painting, e. g., Zu salts, J^bjOi, PbO, Pl)(OAc)., 
pvrohisite and manganous oxalate and borate, are used in 
llic production of sheet metal or paper lithographic plates 
insrribed with lithographic ink from a typewriter ribl^n or 
ntherwisc produced for office purposes. The siccatives, 
Minch may be mixed with the ink immediately lx fore hand 
inscribing or dusted on afterward if the iiiseription is done 
with a typewriter, are suitable for use with ordinary 
msc'ribing inks contg. waxes, fats, resins, soups, solvents 
«ind c(»loring mutter. 

Coating compositions. Herbert 0. Albrecht (to K. I. 
du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). IT. S. 1,936,.534, Nov. 21. 
A coating compn. which is suitable for baking on metals 
nimprises a drying oil and a soln. in a hydrocarbon solvent 
of a phosphate of a triethanolammc ester of a fatty or 
lesinic acid * 

Coating compositions. The Goodyear Tire Sc Rubber 
Co. Fr. 753,027, Oct. 5, 1933. Coalings arc made by 
iiiixing a pigment and a dcriv. or transformation product of 
riihlicr in a evHiidcr grinding mill until a homogeneous 
^lu el is obtained and dissolving the sheet in an appropriate 
solvent. The rubber dcriv. may In; that obtained by the 
action of chlorostannic acid on Sn. A plastifying agent 
such as linseed oil, butyl stearate or ethyl abietate may be 
added. 

Protective coating. Elcktrochemischc Werke Miin- 
chen A.-G. Fr. 752,222, Sept. 19, 1933. A protective 
c’oating for more or less porous surfaces consists ot an aq. 
colloidal soln. of wood oil, polymerized by heating. 

Vamidies, paints, etc. 1 G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Fried- 
rich Meidcrt, inventor)^ G<t. 578,586, June 29, 1933. 
The deposition or gclatiniratioii of drying substances in 
volatile org. advents, f . g., in varnishes, etc., is prevented 
liy addn. of free aromatic carboxylic acids, their homologs, 
substitution products or derivs. BzOH and its derivs. 
an* especially effective. 

Vamidies and priming compositions. Erich W. Frenkel 
and Alexander Bnist (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). 

S. 1,936,230, Nov. 21. Blown linseed oil is treated 


1 with less than 5% of S chloride, and the material is mixed 
with a thinner and a drier. 

Apparatus for testing the hardness of materials such as 
painted and vamidied auffeces. George G. Smrd. 
U. S. 1,035,752, Nov. 21. Mech. features. 

Lacquer, l^niiing P. Rankin (to Hercules Powder 
Co.). U. S. 1,935,917, Nov. 21. Nitrocellulose is used 
together with products of a terpene ale. such as o-terpineol 

2 having one double Ixmd which has been ozonized and then 
heat treated. 

Colored lacquers, etc. Soc. pour Kind. chim. 5 B51e. 
Ger. 583.050, Sept. 7, 1933. Addn. to 564,067 ( C. A . 27. 
1203). As equalizing agents for lacquers, plastic masses, 
etc., contg. dyes uisol. in water and in ale., use is made of 
org. acid amides which are readily sol. in ale. but scarcely 
sol. in water. 

Ornamenting surfaces. Leo J. Mitchell. U. S. 1 ,935,- 
^ 213, Nov. 14. Metal or w<x>d surfaces are coated with a 
rc'sinous txise compn such as a varnish or lacquc^r and over 
this there is applied a thin layer of a halogen salt of Bi 
such as Hi oxychloride and the article is then baked in order 
to give a lustrous ffnish. 

Plastic masses. Xenia Winter. Or. .582,936, Aug. 
25, 193.3. Ma.ssL‘S for hot pressure molding arc prepd. by 
introducing cement into dry or hot water -swelled Japanese 
4 lacquer. 

Plastic and resinous compositions. Soc. Nobel fran- 
caise. Fr. 7.50,318, Aug. 8, 1933. Violent reactions are 
avoided in the polymeriration of vinyl ester.s and the final 
resin is more easily removed from the ve.sscl if water is 
added during the polymerization. The later the addn. of 
the water the harder is the resin obtained. Examples are 
given of the polymerization of vinyl act^tate in the prcsenci^ 
of t)cnzoy1 iieroxidc. Fr. 750,349. Pla.stic materials are 
coiiipo.sed of polymerized vinyl acetate and cellulose esters, 
with or without pla.slifiers. They may be used as a sub- 
stitute for celluloid. Fr 760,3.50. Condensation pnxl- 
nets are obtained by the action of aldehydes on vinyl esters 
mtire or less sapemd. Org. solvent and external heat an 
not required. 

Resin acid derivatives. Chemische Fabriken Kurt 
AUxrrt G. m b. H. tk*r. .578,827, June 17, 1933. Addn. 
^ to 5M,701 (C, A. 26, 6165) . Resin acids arc treated with 
compds. of the general formula Ri-CONRaR 3 , where Ri, 
K 2 and R* represent H or org. residues, which b. above 
2()()®. 'ITitis, Congo copal is heated to 300® with AcNH? 
to give a copal amide product m . .58-67® Other examples 
are given. The products arc used for therapeutic and 
clicm. punwises. 

Resins. Hakelite G. m. b. H. (Ernst Elbcl, inventor). 
G(‘r. .578,712, June 10, 1933. Resin is rendered non- 
7 inflaniniablc by leading a gaseous flame extinguisher, such 
as NHj or HCl, into the plastic mixt. of resin and org. 
filling material (f g., sawdu.st) before molding. 

Resins. Firina I/ouis Bliimcr. Ger. 582,546, Aug. 16, 
1933. Resin-like products are obtained by imrtly or 
wholly esterifying the free OH groups in phenolic resins. 
Tlius, the resin obtained by condensing cresol ale. and 
CHjClCn.OH is heated with colophony in an atm. of 
y CO; to give a rcsin-likc product. Other examples are 
given. 

Resins. Friedrich C. Bunge. Ger. 582,728, Aug. 21, 
19.33 Phenols are heated with primary monohydric ales, 
and O under pressure in the presence of O-canying cata- 
lysts such as V salts, Pd or Pt. Thus, PhOH is heated 
with MeOH and O at 20 atm. in an autoclave, alk. V soln. 
Inking present. Other examples are given 

Resins. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Ott and Fried- 
9 rich Frick, inventors). Ger. 678,570, June 15, 1^3. 
Resin-like products are obtained by condensing tertiary 
org. bastes contg. at least 2 hydroxyalkyl ^oups attached 
to the N atom with monobasic or poly basic acids or both 
in the vmrm, till the product is insol. in aq. adds. Thus, 
trihydroxyalkylamine may be condensed with fresh natural 
resins such as colophony. Or dihydroxyethylanilinc may 
be condensed with (C 02 H)a. CHher examples are given. 
The products can be used as elec, insulators. 
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I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Josef Binapfl, In- 
^tor). Ger. 081,956, Aug. 8, 19^. Resins are pro- 
duced by condensing phenols with natural resms at about 
roolh temp, in the presence of a condensing agent, such as 
BPi« Thus, colophony is condensed with cresol in the 
presence of CCI4 and BFi to give a thick mass suitable for 
use in the varnish industry. Other examples are given. 

Condenaation products. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Josef Binapfi, inventor). Ger. 582,846-7, Aug. 23, 
1933. Addns. to 581,950 (preceding abstr.). The 
method of 581,9ri6 for condensing phenols with natural 
resins is modified by condensing esters of the latter with 
phenols in the presence of condensing agents, at high or 
low temps. Thus, the glycerol ester of colopliony is 
condensi‘d witli crude cresol in the presence of BFt. 
Other examples arc given (582,846). The phenol- 
natural n*sin condensation products of 581,056 can be 
treated with aldehydes to give resins. Examples arc 
given (582,847). 

Condensation products. August Nowuck A.-O. (Rein- 
liard Beutner and Richard Mess(*n, inventors). Ger. 
582,105, Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 5.36,5.52 (C, A, 26, 
14(K)) . llie method of 536, .552 for otitaining resins l)y 
treating crude tar oils to which hydrocarbons are added, 
with CllyO, is applied to the fraction tioiling below 205'’ 
obtained by distg. crude tur oil, alk. condensing agents 
Ijeing present. The addn. of further hydrocarlsms is 
optional in the later patent, hixamples arc given. 

Condensation products. Chemisohe l^uljriken Kurt 
Alliert G. m. b. H. Ger. 582,951, Aug. 25, 19.33. Di- 
arylketone carboxvHc acids arc heatt‘d with polyhydric 
ales, at temps, alsive 1.50'’, with or without condensing 
agents, till a resiuous mass lesults. Diarylketono car* 
lioxvlic acids of the general roniiula IIOOC-R-CO-R'- 
COOH, in which R and R’ are aromatic residues, are u.sed. 
Hius, glycerol is condensed with benrophcnone-2,4'- 
dicarboxylic acid. Natural ri'sin acids, fatty oils or drying 
oils may be added. 

Synthetic resins. Allgeineine Elektricitats-Oes. (to 
International General Electric Co., Inc.). Brit. .395,8^, 
July 27, 1933. Molding substances are manufd. from the 
ingredients of aromatic amine-aldehyde resins in a single 
condensation process by working the resin-forming com- 
ponents and filling materials, with or without coloring 
material and plasticizing agents, in the absence of solvents 
on a heated rolling mill, witli or without previous mixing. 
Condensation and polymerization accelerators may be 
added. Among examples (1) wood meal, paraformalde- 
hyde, PhNIIa, phthalic acid and coloring matter are 


worked in a rolling mill at 120-40* to pioduce compacted 
sheets which may be further worked on the roller (2) 
wood meal, |S- and (or) a-naphthylamine, crotonaldiAyde, 
BzOH and cobring matter are similarly worked and the 
product is powdered. Cf. C. A. 28 , 3w. 

Synthetic rasina. Allgemeine BlektriciUta-Ges. Get. 
578,707, June 16, 1033. In prepg. synthetic resins from 
polyhydric ales, and polyba.sic acids, a drying oil is added 
before or during the process. The oil may be added to 
one of the components, e, g., the acid. Thus, linseed oil 
is dissolved in phthalic acid anhydride. Glycerol is then 
added and the whole heated to give a resin. 

Synthetic re^s. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Josef 
Binapfi, inventor) . Ger. 582,848, Aug. 23, 1933. Resin- 
like products r>btained by cotidcnsing natur^ resins or resin 
acids with phenols or their substitution products ore 
estcrified by ales, and thp products treated with aldehydes. 
Thus, colophony in 0014 is condensed with crude cresol in 
the pre.sence of BFj. The product is estcrified by heating 
with glycerol and the final product treated with p-CHsO. 
Other examples are given. 

Synthetic reuna. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr . 753,001 , 
Oct 5, 1933. A methylol compd. of urea is submitted to 
an acid condcn.sation in an ale. solvent in the presence of 
an est(T I'oiitg. an OH group and derived from a fatty acid 
contg. at least 10 C al|>ms, the reaction mixt. is neiitral- 
ize<i, the solvent removed and the resinous product is 
heated to 80 130* until it becomes soi. in aromatic hydro- 
carbons. Glycerol esters of Hnoleic and ricinoleic acids 
may be usi'd. 

Synthetic resins. Soc. pour Tiiid. chini. d Bale. l«'r 
751,801, St‘pt. 11, 1933. Condensation products sol. m 
water and liaviiig the character of reversible gels are prepd. 
in the dry state or as suhis. by condensing urea or thbureu 
or their derivs. or mixts. with CUiO or substance yielding 
it , without going lieyond the hydrophilc stage, carefully dry - 
ing the sohis. obtained, preferably in the absence of con- 
densation accelerators, and dissolving the dry product to 
a clear liydrosol suitable for the prepn. of varnishes, im- 
pregnating materials or molding powders, in the presenc'e 
or absence of fresh amts, of substances capable of con- 
densing. Cf. C. A.28, 605». 

Synthetic resins. Armin Spitzer. Fr. 752,231, Sept. 
19, 19*13. Tlurdcnablc resins fast to light are made by 
causing aldehydes to react with at least 3 maU^ials, one an 
aromatic sulfamidc, one a phenol and one a carlmmide. 
In an example a resin is made from p-sulfotoluencamide 
5IK), PhOH .51), urea 2.50 and CH*0 soln. (37%) 1500 g. 
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The reaction of castor oil with citric acid and phthalic 
anhydride. Ryohei Oda. J. Soc. Chent. Ind., Japan 36, 
Suppl. binding 623 5(19*3.3); cf. C. A. 28, 068*.— 
Expts. were carried out at atm. and reduced pn*h.sure and 
temps, of 1*50° to 170*. Some reaction fietwcen the 
substances was noted in lK)th cases. K. Kainmermeyer 
Bleaching of palm oil with bleaching earths. W. 
Si'haefer and G. Bittei. Seifcmieder Zts» 60, 789-91 
(1933).~S. and B describe a bleaching process for palm 
oil ill which the oil is rapidly stirred at 130* for 1 min. with 
4% of bleaching earth plus 0.10 O.;^)*^; coned. H3SO4 
(exact amt. detd. by preliminary test); 10 min. addnl. 
stirring results in .1 color equal to a bleach with 10% 
earth. P. Escher 

Bleaching of palm oil at Serdang. C. 1). V. Gcorgi and 
T. D. Marsh. Malayan Agr. J. 21, *505-0 (t 933). — 
Air bleaching tests with a catalyst Co liorate were carried 
out as follows; oil from a De Tvaval separator was heated 
to 00* with closed steam in an iron tank while being agi- 
tated with air through a perforated pipe. Alioui 0.01% 
of povrd. Co borate was then dusted over the oil and color 
dirges were noted at the end of 1 and 2 hrs. The max. 
change occurs at 2Vs hrs. The bleaching effect is perma- 
nent for more than 1 yr. E. Scherubd 


Sampling of oil-press cakes. R. Heublyum. Seijen- 
sieder Ztg. 60, 807-8, 828(19*3*3). — ^I'he oil content of press 
cakes decreases from the fop of the press toward the middle 
and increases again toward the bottom. In the individual 
cakes the oil content decreases from the center toward the 
edge, the difference amounting to 1% add over. I’ro- 
truding edges may contain a high percentage of oil. A 
sampling method is outlined according to which a no. of 
samples are cut, increasing from the center to the edge, 
to represent the av. oil content. P. Fischer 

Ezamination of soy-bean ledthin products. L. Allen. 
Fettchem, Umschau 40, 218-19(1933). — ^To distinguish 
lietween soy-bean lecithin and egg lecithin A. exts. the oil 
with acetone, evaps., saponifies, seps. the liquid fatty 
adds and dels, in the latter the hexabromide no. which i'' 
considered proof of the presence of soy-bean oil, accom- 
panying the soy lecithin. P. Escher 

The influence of packige and storage upon the qnality of 
toilet soaps. P. W. F. Freise. Se^ensieder Ztg. 60, S3S- 
4(1933).— Toilet soaps in colored wrappers lose aroma 
when exposed to direct sunlight for 4-6 weeks in the follow- 
ing color order: violet, blue, yellow, red; green and hlac'k 
protect the aroma well. A list of aome 20 easentlal oils is 
given in the order of greatest permanence, headed by pine- 
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needle and -con^ oil and gaultheria. In cold^made soaps 
the addn. of lard or refined castor oil seems to destroy the 
original coconut oil aroma in sunlight as well as diffused 
daylight mote quickly than addn. of olive oil, although 
chem. analsrsis diows no change in the soap. Very dry 
and very moist air are detrimental to aroma and surface 
appearance; 70-75% humidity at 23^ is most favorable 
(m Brazil) for unwrapped cold-niade soaps. Among the 
injurious gases arc CO, SO|, kettle vapors, COs, etc. 

P. Kscher 

Testing the cleansing ability of soap solutions by means 
of washmg tests. B. Tyutyunnikov and A. Soboli. 
Seifensieder Ztg. fiO, 787-0. *^808-9(1933) .—An elaborate 
warning test has be^ developed to imitate factory condi- 
tions: Standardized test pieces of fabrics arc cleansed and 
their whiteness is detd. by a photometer; they are formed 
into sacks and filled with 1^. of glass beads; they are 
soiled in 3 different standardized^ys, washed in a rotat- 
ing chambered drum at 20-40^ and at with soap solus, 
equal to 0.40% fatty acids at 60 revolutions per min. for 
7V> niin., then rinsed 3 times (the last rinsing with acidi- 
fied HsO), dried, ironed and tested again for whiteness; 
u soiled test piece washed only in distd. HtO is used as a 
standard. The detergent power is expressed as the ratio 
of how much better than distd. H20 the soap has removed 
the dirt. P. Eschcr 

Sodium petroselinate as a soiLp. Jird Mikumo. /. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36 , Suppl. binding 632-3(1033); 
rf. C. A. 21, 1041.— CH,(CHi)ioCn:CH(CH,)4COONa 
dissolves well in water at room temp, and the viscosity of 
the fresh aq, soln. is practically identical with that of Na 
oleate at 20® in the conen. range of 0.1- 1.0%. The 
surface tension of the soln. is snudler than that of Na 
oleate and somewhat greater than that of Na elaidate 
above 45®. Exptl. data for surface tension at 20, 45 and 
(iO® and suspending power for TiOa powder are presented. 
Petroselinic acid will make a. soap similar to oleate soap or 
tiettcr in detergency. Karl Kammemieyer 

Antibacterial properties of soaps. Emil Klarmann. 
Soap 9, No. 12, 23-7, 107-9, 111, 113, 115(1933).— A 
survey of work on this subject to date is reported. There 
are many regularities to be found in the relationship 
between the chem. constitution and the antibacterial 
action of c. p. soaps. In the homologous class of soaps of 
satd. fatty acids the antiliactcrial action is a direct func- 
tion of the length of the C chain, the position of the max. 
('fleet varying with regard to the different bacteria, llie 
soaps of unsatd. fatty acids display an almost specific 
efficacy against pneumococci and certain streptococci 
while showing little action upon staphylococci or the 
(irganisms of the typhoid-colon group under conditions 
comparable to those in practical use. Among the several 
homologous series of substituted soaps .studied that of the 
ar-brnmo soaps contains some compds. of a rather extra- 
ordinary bactericidal potency. A no. of invostigations 
demonstrate conclusively that certain important .patho- 
Komc inicrodrganisms are not Jikely to succumb to the 
action of the ttx:h. soaps under the customary conditions 
(»f use. E. Scherubel 

New kettle* practice. Geo. S. Tate. Soap 9, No. 12, 
59-60(1933). — ^A method using lyes of unusually high 
conen. has been worked out as follows for tallow, coconut* 
ml soaps : Grain the nigre and at the same time add enough 
tallow more than to take up the free alkali. After settling, 
draw off the spent Ivc. Bring the mass to a boil and run in 
the coconut oil. Connirrcntly, in the proper sapong. 
proportions lye of 4& 50® is run in with steam on. 
At the same time salt is added to the extent of 0 8%. 
After the coconut oil, run in the tallow and treat with 
alkali in the same mdhner and at the same time add 
enough 8® B4. brine to keep the mass to 20-30% HtO 
content. About 6% salt should alwasrs be present in the 
kettle contents. T^en the fat charge is all in, 9fr-9% of 
the NaOH should be in. By this method the kettle has 
the appearance of an opaque stiff paste and boils in a 
puffy manner. The advantage of this method is that the 
kettle is at all times under diem, control and no ^'middle 
soaps” are formed. Charging can also be done in one 


1 opera^n and larger charges made because the mas.s txiils 
ctown instixid of swelling up. A saving in steam consump- 
tion is ato attained as much greater use is made of the heat 
of reaction. A distinctly better appearing and keeping 
product is also obtained. 12. Scherubel 

Rambiazina oil [used in soap making] (Fr. pat. 752,093) 
17. Device for filtering oils (U. S. pat. 1, 935,1 3(i) 21. 

Hydroiffiilization of fats . Emilio Gottardo . Fr . 751 , - 
951, S<*pt 33, 1933. Fatty substances, particularly of 
mineral origin, are hydrogenated and nmdered hydrophile 
by the action of soptr^ald. salt solus, of all kinds. Thus, 
fjelrolatum is heated to boiling with a siipersatd. suln. of 
NaCl, MgCb, CaCb or FeCb. 'I'he properties of the 
hydrophile petrolatum obtained vary according to the salt 

3 used. 

Device for charging rotary cooling drums with liquid 
fats, fat emulsions, etc. SchriKler & Co. Kuhltroinniel- u. 
Apparatebau and Rudolf Kiiolh'iiherg. Ger. 578, ()93, 
June 16, J933. 

Greases. Gustav J, C. Beckmann. Fr. 751,935, 
Sept. 12, 1033. Consistent greases arc made by mixing 
whale oil decomposed to about 56 Vr and castor oil de- 
eom}iosc»d to about 49% with one or iiiou* other fatty 

4 acids dccomposi'd to about 75%, e. a , Ikiiic grease or suet, 
and adding a mineral oil in the prest'iice of NaGH nr KOI! 

Fatty acids. I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. (Christoph Beck, 
and Heinrich Diekniann, inventors). Ger. 578,779, 
June 16, 1933 Fatty acids and technically useful salts 
or salt solus, are obtained by sapong. the oxidation pnid- 
ucts of hydrocarbons atid treating the resulting fatty acid 
salts of alk. or alk. earth metals with dil. aq. HNO| i^t 
temps, below 100®. The dil. HNOa is led into the aq. 
^ soap soln. from l>clow and is not allowed to eonie into 
contact with the upper fatty acid layer. 1'his is removed 
Uxiving the lower aq. salt soln., which can be worked up 
into the solid salt if desired. Examples are given. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 4817. 

Separating mixtures of stearin and olein. Ernst A. 
Mauersberger. Ger. 578,858, June 17, 1933. The mixt. 
is healed and dissolved in toluene or xylene. 1'he soln. is 
given an addn. of a low-mol. ale. or ketone and cooled. 
The stearin sops, out and is filtered off and the olein is 
obtained by driving off the hydrocarbon and the ale. 
Examples are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 4945. 

Separating fatty add mixtures. Ernst A. Mauers- 
lx‘rger. Ger. 579,937, July 3, 1933. Addn. to 578,858 
(preceding abstr.). The method of 678,858 for sepg. 
stearin and olein by dissolving them in toluene or xylene 
is modified by adding water, or aq. ale. or ketone during or 
after the dissolving process. 

Apparatus for distilling fatty acids, mineral oils, etc. 
Carl H. Kcutgen. Ger. 578,857, June 17, 1933. 

Sulfonated higher fatty add esters. Alfred Rheiner and 
Jacob Link (to Chemischc Fabrik vorm. Sandoz). U. S. 
1,936,265, Nov. 21. Products having good wetting, 
cleansing and emulsifying properties are obtained by the 
action of 11*804 on esters of fatty acids of high mol. wt. of 
derivs. of polyhydric ales, in which the hydroxylic groups 
are partly or completely replaced by halogen, alkoxy, 
aryloxy, aralkyloxy or carboxyalkyl groups, such as the 
oleic ester of the monoetbyl ether of glycol, the oleic ester 
of a-glyccrol monoxylyl ether, the oleic ester of coni. 
gl3rcerol dichlorohydrin, the oleic ester of dicthylene glycol 
monobuiyl ether or the oleic ester of glycerol monochloro- 
hydrin (details of treatment of all of which arc given). 

Hydrogenated oils. Dietrich Hildisch. Fr. 751,735, 
Sept. 8, 1933. See Brit. 397,039 (C. A. 28, 669*) . 

Toll oil. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Robert Held and 
Hans Ftanzen, inventors). Ger. 578,843, June 17, 1933. 
High-rool. fatty acids are obtained fr^ tall oil by csterify- 
ing the adds with di- or trihydric aliphatic ales, and sub- 
jecting the resulting product to an autoclave cleavage, so 
that only the fatty acids are effected. The liberated fatty 
acids are then sepd.^from the resin add esters and ales, in 
the usual way. In an example, tall oil refined by dsstn. 
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oontR. .*)r>% resin acids and H% utisaiMniifiable stil><;tanci' is 
treated with excess of glycerol and a small amt. of Sii 
IKiwder. On heating for 4 hrs. to 230^, the fatty acids are 
estcAficd. The priKliu't is then heated to in an auto* 
clave with an equal amt. of watiT and a small onit. of Zn 
dust. I'lic fatty acids arc freed and are obtained by 
steam distn. The distillate contains an Ho% yield. 

Use of solvents such as xylene and gasoline for extract- 
ing oils from waste fish and similar materials. Charles S. 
Ash (to Calif. Packing Corp.J . IJ. S. l,VKi4,(j77, Nov. 14. 
Various details of app. and operation arc dcs(*rihed in 
connection with which an azeotropic niixt. of the solvent 
with wafer is formed and vafiorizcd, water bidng sepd. and 
the solvent used cyclically. 

Disembittering and improving soy-bean material. 
Kgoii C. Winkler ami Hubert Goller. U. S. l,9.‘l(i,2Sl, 
Nov. 21. Readily sol. substances are extd. by dialysis 
with water at a pressure other than atm. pressure (suitably 
either sub- or super-aim. pressure) and at a temp, of (i.5 
80** so that th(‘ seed cases of the beans act like a semi- 
pertneable diiiphragtn. App. is described. 

Material for candle manufacture. James Rgan and 
Viel(»r Mills (to I^ucter & Gamble Co.) . IJ. S. J .93.'i.94d. 
Nov. 21 . Parafiin sc'nle is mixed with split fuf ty acid of a 
hydrogenated oil hydrogenated to an 1 value of rt or less. 

Wax conversion products. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-C;. 
Fr. 751,795, Sept. 9, 1933. Natural or artificial ester 
waxes, such as carnauba or bi'cswax, wool gn‘ase or 
spennaceti are heated with amines contg. at least one 
replaceable H atom joined to N, g., ethaTiolaiiiine, NHi, 
MeNHs, PhNHt, piperidine, etc., to form products wliieli 
are more easily dispersed in water and have u higher 
reactivity hi ehcni. transformations, c. g., sulfonatioii . 
'fhe hydrophilic properties may be further incn‘as(‘d by 
alkylation, acylation or salt formation. KxaiTiples aie 
given. 

Soap. Adolf Welter, ('.er. 587,0(13, Oct. .30, 19.33. 
Soap which has l>een bleached with HOCl is deodorized by 
heating it under pressure svitli a sohi of caustic' alkali oi 
alkali carlxmate or wdth Nils or an aniim* or a salt thereof . 

Cleaning and other agents. Oranieiiburger chemiscdie 
Fabric A.-G. (Kurt Lindner and Johannes Zickcrttiatm, 
inventors). Ger. 582,790, Aug. 23, 19.3.3. An agent for 
cleaning, emulsifying, ivetting, etc., is prepd. by treating 
natural or synthetic fats, fatty acids or fat-like snbstuiicc‘s 
with coudeiisable laeLones, ales, or ketones, in the prc*seiiee 
of water-removing sulfonatiug agents siu'h as IlySOi 
halohydrins; the jiroduct is then partly or wholly neu- 
tralized. liius, olein, iso-lWH and ClllSOa are healed 
to give a wetting agent. Other examples are given. 

Wetting and other agents. Deutsche llydricrwcrke 
A.-O. Brit. 390,774, Aug. 1 1, 19.33. Prodiiets resembling 
Turkey-red oils are prepd. from iinsiibstitnted, uiisutd. ali- 


phatic and cycloaliphatic ales, contg. not lc*ss than 8 C 
atoms by treating with an acylating agent and then with 
sulfonating agent. The sulfnnation produces .satn. of the 
double bumUs) but with further treatment the OH group 
is replaced by a sulfuric ester group with removal of the 
acyl group. If the 2nd stage is effected with ClHSOs 
the acylating agent may be recovered, e. g., as AcCl. 
By hydrolysis of the disulfonuled products dihydroxy 
deri vs. are obtained. Among examples (1) com. oleic ale. 
is acetvhited with AcCl, sulfonated with H 2 S ()4 and neu- 
tralized and (2) the fatty ales, from sperm oil are treated 
with AC 2 O and then with HsSO^; after prolonged treat- 
ment the product is boiled with H|0 and the hydrolysis 
complc'tc'd with soda lye, whereby a hard wax is obtained 
which may be einnlsified by means of soapy substances. 

Wetting and other agents. Henkel fir Cie., G. m. b. 
II. Hrit. .397,145, Aiig. 2^1, 1933. Org. thiosulfates having 
saponaceous prfipertics fire prepd. by reaction of salts of 
IIyS.O^ wiih esters, including tliiocsters, of aliphatic, 
hydroaromatie or aliphatic-aromatic OH or SH compels., 
having at least (» C atiuiis, with carlioxylic acids contg. re- 
active halogen atoms. In an example (lodecylchloroacetic 
estc»r is trcatid with Na 2 S»Os. 'I'he esters may be derived 
from benzyl, /J-phciiylelhyl, naphthene and resin ales., 
polvhyilrie ales, and inereaplatis, hydroxy fatty acids and 
theii 1 ‘sters and amides, oxyalkylethers and oxyalkylthio- 
ctlicTS of the higher ales? and oxyalkvl esU*rs of fatty acids. 
Other lialogenated acids mentioned aic monobroiriosuc- 
cinic, dichloroaeetic, a-brotnolanric', betizylchloride-l- 
earlMixylic, 2-chlornben7oic and .5-snlfo-2-chlor<»bcnzoir. 

Wetting and other agents. 1. G. h’arbenind. A.-G. h'r, 
7.5J,n,52, Sc'pl. 7, 19.33. Snltonation products of aliphatic 
carbitiols arc prepd. by reducing the eondensaiion prod- 
ucts of filiplmtic ketones or of a niixt. ol ketones and treat- 
ing with the usual snlfonation agents. Condensation 
products t)f ketones obtained by alk. or acid treatment 
may be nsi‘d. ICsainples arc given of products obtained 
from niesitvl oxide, a niixt. of mesityl oxide and phoroiie 
(from crude acetone) and from eondensatioti products of 
iiielhyl ethyl ketone and methyl propyl ketone. 

Wetting and other agents. Soc. anon, dcs matures 
colorantes et prodiiits rhiniiqiics de »Saint-Dcnis and Jean 
P. Sisley. Fr. 7.33, 0.35, (.let. 0, 19.33. Wetting, cleansing 
dispersing agents arc made by simultaneously sulfona- 
ting oleyl oleate and one or more fatly ales, of high mol. 
wt. ie. g., cetyl or tilevl) in the presence of catalysts. 

Wetting and other agents. Frnst A. Mauer.sberger. i<r. 
7.3.3,080, (Vt. (i, 19.33. Wetting, bleaching, dispersing, 
impregnating agents are made by esterifying aliphatic 
ales, of higher or very high mol. wt. with boric acid and 
sulfonating the esters wdth anhyd. siilfonatiiig agents, 
without dissof'isiting the l>oric acid groups. I'\aiiiplis ,in' 
given. 


28- SUdAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


K. T>ALK 


Nomogram for the recovery of sucrose in sugar fac- 
tories. Angiiste Ksnouf. Arch. Suikerind. 41, 078 9 g 
(1938). — 'rhree nomograms have been prepd. which give 
the .sucrose recovery, calcd. by the forniula, and the 

recovery of sugar of givim sucrose content, Iroiii raw ma- 
terials ranging in purity from 40 to 00, fnim OO to 75, and 
from 75 to 95. F . W . Zerban 

Effect of single ions on the solubility and on the rotation 
of sucrose. II. W. Kunst. Arch. Suikerind. 41, 057 
02(19.33); cf. C. A. 27 , 5571. — In the previous study on 
this subject the effect of the salts or ions on the roldticni of 9 
sucrose was not considered. This effect has now been 
detd. and the nece.ssary corrections to the soly. data have 
been applied, but they did not .alter the sequence of the 
ions previously found. The effect of the ions on the rota- 
tion closely follows the lyrotropic series: Mg-Ca-Sr-Ba; 
F-N[CH-Cl-CNS-Br-I, instead of F-Cl-Br-NO»-I-CNS; 
and Li-K-Na, instead of Li-Na-It. In general Ihe 
polarization depression is the greater, the smaller the 


hydration of tlie ions, but other factors Evidently also 
play a part. F. W. Zerljan 

Electrical control and regulation of pH in sugar fac- 
tories. V. Khainovsky. Arch. Suikerind. 41, III. 
Medcdeel. Proefsta. Javn-Suikerind. (>.31 729(19.33). - 
An instnniieiit has been developed for factory use, to be 
tilaced at the various stations for guiding the operators 
The clectnKlo pair consists of an Sb rod with surface oxide 
film and a calomel half -cell with satd. KCl soln. 3'he 
electrode vessels are arranged in various ways to suit tlu' 
different factory nxierations, but lilways so that the juice 
jnisscs through the vessel at a given coast, velocity. The 
pH meter is a 3\lieatstone bridge with triode tubes, and a 
ma. meter as indicating instniment, visible at a distance. 
Detailed directions, with drawings, arc given for the 
construction of the entire equipment in the factory work 
shop, for its installation, CGdibration, practical use ami 
periodic inspection. A complete list of the parts to lie 
purchased is appended. F. W. Zerban 
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FUtimtioii in the nigiir industry. Specification of the 
filterability of precipitateB. P. Honig and W. llionison. 
Arch. Suikerind. 41, 111, Ided§deel. Proefyta. Java- 
Suikerind. 8(X1-S3(1933).‘*’ln a systematic investigation 
of new filtration procedures it was found nm^ssury to 
study the filtering qualities of the ppts. obtained in factory 
operation. Special sinall-scale equipment constructed for 
the purp(»c is described and illustrated. If there is no 
initial resistance or other disturbing factor, the square of 
the volume V of filtrate, obtained undiT const, pressure, 
multiplied by a con.st., equals the time /. The const, 
varies with the properties of the sltirrv In filtration 
through cloth or other nnfti'rial, + C*V — /, where 
C' is a 2iid const, depending on the properties of the cloth 
and some other factors. In actual expts. on ppts fn>ni 
juice clarification the so-c*alled filtration const. C is detd. 
from 2 points on thc ciirve*1iy making use of the formula: 
V ^ C X y/l/g- \/t$ where n is the viscosity, 

and g the cfincii. of insol. matb'r m the slurry. 'Fhe tiller- 
ing quality of a ppt. is characterired also by C\ which 
e(|uals C iincor for viscosilv and insid. matter, and found 
from the equation: V *» C ‘\/l. Values of the filtration 
const.s. found for juices tnaled by defecation, siilfitaticm 
and carl Kiuatat ion are given. The sweitening-olT piocess 
has also been studied. The amt. of wash water n^qiiired is 
least when the pressure is kept low, and iiKm* tune allowed. 
Hu* effect of the pressure apiilied during filtration varies 
from case to case. 'I'he temp, effect also vsines, because 
hot Water pass(\s through the cuke more rapidly and may 
thus be less effective than wild water. For the same rta- 
soii thick cakes may be sweetened off more rtadilv than 
thill ones F. W. Xerlwin 

Studies relating to boiling in the manufacture of cane 
sugar. Brasmoscopc charts for boiling in 4 stages. J. O. 
'rhume, /?<T. ind. agi. Tucuman 22, .'UO — 

After ileln. of llu caUd. real purities (cf. C. A. 27, 
at 4 stages of boiling in each pan, a chart for each stage is 
given, iiased on the boiling tables iC, A. 27, .TS43) whicli 
shows the relation of vacuum to b p. of the masseciiite at a 
siipersatu. of 1.2. Bv use of these charts, betUr control 
of the priK'iss and elimination of pervmal eirors are 
effected. Nelson McKaig, Jr, 

Purification and acidification of polysaccharide solutions 
by electricity. V, U. llaidy. Ind, hn^. (7w*w. 25, 
HlTi). llie work of Ilcubauin (C, A, 27, 4949) 
lias been continued with a larger *ipp. Diffusion juices 
lioni Jerusahin artichokes, of varying coneii., were elee- 
trodialy/ed under \ ary mg conditions. Tneuase in the 
conen. or flow tif tlie juice or (U crease in the current d 
increased the p\\ ol tin* final soln. With less-pernuuble 
(iiupliragius m the cells the final p{\ of the jm<v is <iuly 
slightly' higher than with more periiu*able <mes. The final 
Pw depends mainly on the amt. ol K or ash n moved. 
The optiiiiiiin p\\ for* hydrolysis is 4.2 At 2v bi-T kw. hi. 
the cost of current to produce this pn is 0.04 to O.lr jnr lb. 
of simp produced. The proi'esg removes about 40% of the 
colloids present. The cimcii. of the juice changes little 
during the treatment. K. W. Zirban 

Complete 'condenser equipment for vacuum pans, 
operati^ as, or in conjuncuon with water-jet pumps. L. 
H. do Langeti. Arch, Suikerind. 41, — 

Three tyjies of such equipment arc described and illus- 
trated. In the Schutte-Koertiiig design the condenser 
and water- jet pump are combined into one*, the air and 
condensed steam being carried off through the same pipe. 
This system is very simple, but requires n large amt. of 
water. In the app. desired by Stork, part of the water 
is by-pa.sscd tlifough an injector, and the remainder goes 
to tlic condenser projisfer. 'I'he water from the injector 
can 1^ used over again, because its temp, is raised only 
slightly. But the installation is not economical, liccause 
the pump pressure must be kept high for the injector, 
while this is not necessary for the condensi>r. In the 
of the Java Sugar Kxpt. Station the water is first 
used in the injector, and then enters tiie condenser after 
the air has been removed from it. This app. requires less 
water and less power than the other tsTpes, and cam also be 


I equipped with an automatic vacuiun regulator. 

F. W. Zerban 

Automatic meaguring and application of waah water for 
centrifugala. Th. G. Ninaber. Arch SuikerindT 41, 
6H:i-7(l533). — ^Thc app. of van Kleef-Meinecke is de- 
scribed, with diagrams. It has given very satisfactory 
results in practice, reducing the color of the sugar to 0.5 of 
that obtained with washing by the old hand method. 

^ F. W. Zerlian 

Milling losses. Th. K. L. van Dort. Arch. Suikerind. 
41, f)fl3-74( 19:13); cf. Homines, C. A. 27, 1539.— An im- 
portant factor affecting the ratio between the purities of the 
last and 1st mill juices is destruction of suchksc by micro- 
I tganisms. 'fhe latter affects also the juice lost % filii'r, 
which depends on the purity of the last mill juice. A 
study of control data shows that the polarization of 
liagabsc, which also enters into the juice lost % fiber, is 
; not subject to sucrose destruction, because the Imgasse 
juice is largely held in unmjitured cc4ls. It follows tliat in 
the interpretation of juice lost 'V fibi-r, the ratio Iwtwecn 
the purities of last and Ist mill juice must he considered, 
and that this ratio gives a valuable measure of sucTose 
destriii‘tifm by microorganisms, lufet'lioii was found to 
lie particularly heavy in the itribihition pipe lines carrying 
the last mill juice to the front of the mill train. The use of 
Cii for these pipe lines, and for the juice conduits and tanks 
largely prevents this infection, and is a paving investment. 

F. W. Zerlmn 

Sugar from wood. Fredrich Bergius. Ghent . Trade J. 
03. 35r» -8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4947.— The strong-acid 
process has reached the commi^riMal stage. The acid is 
reduced to 1 2% in the c^ned. sirup by atomization with 
uir jircssurc and drying in a stream of hot air. Tlje 
removed ac'id is recovered and used again. The coni- 
inetX'ial jilaiit at Mannheim -Rheinau, completed in May 
19.33, is briefly described. Lignin recovered from the 
process imii be briquetted without a bitidiT and has a 
calorific value fif 9(K)9 B. t. u. A pure and hard charcoal 
can also be obtained from these briquets. The sugars 
from conifers consist of glucose, maimose and pentoses; 
those from foliaceous trees chieflv penlom-s, in addn. to 
gluciisi*. W. H. Boynton 

Yeast-growth stimulants in white sugars. H. H. Hall, 
l.awretice II. J.ames and L. S. Stuart. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
25, 1052^(19.3.3); cf. C. /!. 27, 2.5*10-7.— Various samples 
of coin, sucrose varied in their ability to support yeast 
gfoutb. In some sainple.s insufficient N was present. 
Upon fitirification of the sugars by rccrystn., the yeast 
crop was reduced in every case. The ash of sugars when 
added to suitable media exerted no yeast-stimulating 
act kill. Till* yeast -stimulating substances in sugar coii- 
tfiiii N, are org. in nature, and arc sol. in 80% KtOH. 

C. R. Fellers 

Studies on bagasse. III. Hemicellulose. Yoshikazu 
llachihaina. J. Soc. Chetn. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. 
binding 0.34 5(1*9.33); cf. C. A, 27, 4122.— Hemicellulose 
extd. from Fomiosan bagasse free from water-sol. sub- 
stance consisted of 12.8% aralmn and 87.2% xylan 

Karl Kamraermcyer 

Progress in bagasse utilization. F. Honig. Arch. 
Suikerind. 41, 545-54(193.3).— A resumd of modern 
flevclopmetils in this field is presented. 'The Pomilio 
process {C. A. 26, 5202) for the production of cellulose, 
and the manuf. of paper board from bagasse in Hawaii 
(C. A. 25, 41(1) are described in detail. F. W. Zerban 

Technically important properties of starch in connection 
with its constitution. M. Samcc. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 52, 
.389 91T(1933 ). — A brief review. F. L. Dunlap 


Fi(4d tests on sugar cane in Java (Demand!) 15 Effect 
of molasses im concrete (Clair, Morrissey) 20. N opti- 
mum and border effect in sugar cane (van Dillewijn, 
Levert) 15. 


Com sugar. Chhrles Ebert (to International Patents 
Development Co.). U. S. 1,0^,1579 Nov. 21. Com 
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sugar Is obtained in the form of aep. cryst. dextrose gran- 
ules aggregated in pellet-like form with shaved slab dex- 
trasr, by mixing shaved (dab sugar with sep. granules gf 
crysf. dextrose and tumbling and drying the mixt. 

Continuous diffusion apparatus for sugar, etc. Auguste 
E. Vasseux, Fr. 761,8K4. Sept. 11, 1933. 

Method and apparatus for decolorizing sugar solutions 
with bone black. Paul Kiiichalik. Gcr. &7,108, Oct. 
30, 19:13. 

Unevenly heated boiler for sugar compositions, caramel, 
etc. AUhtI Henkel (Altred Richter, inventor). Ger. 
5K7,(K)9, (X‘t. 28, i\m. 

Starch. Akt.-(W.s. fur cliein. liid., Fabrik Kannersdorf 


(Wilhelm Goldlust, inventor) . Austrian 135,000, Oct. 25, 
1933. Starch which forms a paste with cold water is 
prepd. by dry-mixing erude starch or starchy materials in 
the cold with about of caustic alkali and a similar or 
higher proportion of an oxide or salt of a bivalent metal, 
a. g., Zn or Cd. 

Stardi. Henkel & Cie G. m. b. H. Ger. 582,079, 
Aug. 21, 19:13. A cold water starch is prepd. by inti- 
mately mixing starch with solid or dissolved caustic alkali 
in the presenre of a small amt. of an org. solvent immiscible 
with watir, and drying to form a gmnular mass. The 
org. solvent is present as an aci. emulsion. An example is 
given. 
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The use of collodion cotton in leather finishes. Anon. 
Fat he u iMck 1933, 521 2. — Typical formulas are given 
in which nitnxxdlulose is used in priming, second and 
finishing coatings for leather. (j. G. Sward 


Mol. wt. of gelatin (Atkin) 2. Measurement of pn 
(Thompson) 2. Azo dyes [lor chromed leather] (Ger. 
pat. 532,(144) 25. Purifying waste water from tanneries 
(CWi. pat. 582,062) 14. 

Frasers' Leather Products Directory of Canada. 1934 
ed. Montreal: Fraser Pub. Co. 392 pp. $2.00. 

l.A*athcr Trades' Year Book, 1933. London: l^xither 
'lYades* Pub. Co., I.td. 275 pii. lOs. 

^Leather. Chcinische Falirik Pott & Co. CL in. h. II. 
Ger. 578,785, June 20, 1933. Mineral -tanned leather is 
rendered more duraide by treatment in the utidyi'd .state 
with neutral alkali salts of aruniatic sulfonic acids, e. g., 
chnutie leather is treated with Na napblhalene-2,0- 
disulfoiiate. 

Tanning and wei^ting agents from aqueous solutions of 
titanium-sulfuric acid compounds. Ludwig Teichmami 
and h'ratiz Spccht (to 1 G. Farbeiiiiid. A.-G.) U. S. 
1,9:14,778, Nov. 14. An aq. soln. corresponding to alxiut 
equiinol. pniportions of TiO« and H 2 S 04 is treated with 
such a quantity of a basic agent such as CaCOa or SrCOa 


funning a water-iiisol. compel, with HsSOa that the rt*- 
mainiiig soln. contains 0.5- 0.9 mol. IlaSOi per mol. of 
TiOa. 

Detsnning leather. Deutsche Gold- tmd Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vonn. Roe.sslcr (Fritz Stather and Erich 
Bohtnc, inventors). Gcr. 532,919, Aug. 25, 1933. Un- 
dyed chromed leather waste is detanned for use in making 
glue by treatment with bolns. of HCN salts, the resulting 
complex Cr-CN compd. being removed by washing. 

Detanning chromed leather. Otto CR^mgross. Ger. 
582,028, Aug. 18, 1933. Chromed leather waste is 
detanned to render it suitable for the manufacture of glue 
by treatment with hydroxides and water-sol. salts of alk 
earth metals (Mg being excepted) 

Artificial leather (coated fabric). Andrew J. Ilcmmer 
(ti> E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,9:14,709, 
Nov . 14 . A coated fabric such os a coated flexible sheeting 
IS provided with a final coating of baked polyhydric alc.- 
“polybasic" acid resin asphalt varnish contg., in combined 
form, the acid radical of an oil having drying properties 
siK'h as linseed oil. 

Glue. Alfred Mcntzel. Ger. 582,091, Aug. 21, 19;i;i 
Dried lames arc treated to restore the lost hydration water 
before treatment with inorg. or org. acids to make glue. 
The water is restored by treatment with solns. with a pn 
value of 4.7 5, e. g,, weak acid solus. Cf . C. A . 27, 30:i0. 


30- RUBBER AND ALLIED wSUBSTANCES 

C. C DAVIb 


Molecular weight and chain length of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. A. J. Wildschut. J?ec. trav. chim, 52, 
035- -40(1 933).- The mol. wts. of natural rubbet and 
synthetic rubbers were detd. as dil. C«Hc solus, by the 
viscometric method of Staudingr,r (cf. Hochmolekulare 
Verhindungen, C, A. 26, 3513). Staudinger's formula 
gives good results for synthetic rubber and for plasticized 
nalur^ rubber, whereas for crude unworked rubber such 
data arc of value, only in a relative way. The chain 
length of synthetic mcthylnibber is approx, the same as that 
of pla.sticized natural nibl>er. However, the ni(4. wts. of 
natural rubbers of diilerent origins vary considerably, and 
this in turn explains their different l)chavior during the 
process of plasticization. In this latter process, the mol. 
wt. diminished rapidly at first to less than 0.5 its original 
value, after whidi there was little change. Healing 
natural rubier cau*^*s u much more extensive polymeriza- 
tion than ma.sticatiou, and upon heating a condition is 
reached where the sp. viscoMly is proportional the 
conen. C. C. Davis 

The atatus of the question of the technical synthesis of 
rubber. M. A. Lur^c. J, Chem, Jnd, (Moscow) 1933, 
No. 6, 71-7. H. M. Leicester 

Modifications of the gutta-percha hydrocarbon. HI. 
A. W. K. de Jong. Rec. trav. chim,^$2, 1028 31(1933); 
cf. r. A. 27, 6l)15. When a petr. ether solii. of gutta- 
percha hydrocarlmn Is ixmled to 0", 2 differcii! priKliicts 


are ul>lained ; one on drying forms a compact mass, the 
other a porous mass with either open or closed pores. 
When the pores are closed, the product contracts in the 
dilatonicter, because on cvacnatiotiMic petr. c'ther passes 
through the walls of the pores, with no opportunity for air 
to take its place. When fhc iKiroiis piiKluct is heated to 
its m. p. in the dilatonicter, the walls of the pores collapse 
and contraction takes place. Moreover when the product 
with closed pores is immersed in petr. cthef, emit faction 
takes place, either because of weakening and collapse of the 
pore walls, or because of penetration of petr. ether through 
the wails. The formation of these products may be 
explained with the aid of the hypotlicsis of Bnngenlicrg de 
Jong (C. A. 22, 2865 ; 23, 16; 24, 2934) if it is assumed 
that the character of the network is independent of the 
size of the particles. - C. C. Davis 

Odorants for rubber. F. Jacobs. Rev. gin. caoutchouc 
10, No. 95, 3-7(1033). — ^A review and disemssion of his- 
torical aspects and present developments in the use of 
various org. coinpds. to make the odor of vulcanized rubber 
products less unpleasant. Tests by J. of various com. 
products show that SsCU cures are most destructive (few 
com. odorants survived) ; vulcanization in hot air is les.s 
destructive, vulcanization in steam is still less so; while 
vulcanization in molds is least destructive to the odorants. 
By the proper choice and use of odorant, the norm^ odor 
f»f the viilaiiiizute can 1 m* masked under idl conditions of 
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manuf. For a certain time after vulcanization the in- i 
tfineic odor of the vulcanixate is abnonnally 8trong» but 
upon standing the effect of the odoiint beomies rdatively 
more prominent. C. C. Davis 

Service teste and perfonnanee. T. L. Gamer. India 
Rubber J, 86, 686-8(1933). — review and discussion of 
present developments in correlating lab. tests with per- 
formance in service (cf. Dinsmore, C. A. 26, 4730). 

C. C. Davis 

Rubber testing. J. R. Scott. India Rubber J, 86, 503- ^ 
(i( 1933) . — ^Though in oomparihg the properties of different 
v^canizates, as in the examn. of fillers, accelerators, 
antioxidants, etc., all mixts/ should be vulcanized to the 
same state of cure, published data show that there has been 
insuflicient attention to this factor. Expts. show that 
* ‘inert” fillers like barytes, blanc fixe and whiting differ 
markedly in their effect oiPthc rate of vulcanization 
(judged by optimum phys. propefties) of mixts. acceler- : 
uted by org. compds. Various criteria of the optimum ' 
cure which have^ been sugge.sted by various authors are 
discussed. The individual methods lead to very different 
times of cure, and each method has its advantages and 
objections. Too little attention has been paid to quality 
after aging and particularly to quality after repeated 
Stresses, both of which represent important factors in 
service conditions. C. C. Davis 

Effect of oils and chemicals ofi Duprene compounds. ^ 
(). M. Hayden and K. H. Krisman. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 
11219-23(1933). -The synthetic rubber Duprene (polymer- 
ized 2-chloro-l ,3-butadiene, C. A. 26, 78) and natural 
rubber in comparable compds. contg. ZnO, C black and 
whiting were immersed in a variety of oils and solvents and 
ihcir swelling, ten.sile strength and elongation compared. 

\ wide variety of vegetable, animal and mineral oils and 
petroleum distillates all had much less effect on Duprene , 
than on natural rubber and caused no disintegration of the 
former even after long immersion . The effect was particu- 
larly marked at elevated temps. Aromatic and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons swelled both rubbers to aliout the 
same extent, but caused much less loss of strength in 
Duprene. It was also much less affected by .50% HsS 04 , 
and practically not at all by .50% NaOH. The selection 
of coitipouiidiug ingredients for Duprene stocks resistant 
to various materials is discussed. Arnold M. Collins < 

The use of titanium white (titanium dioxide) in cold- 
vulcanized rubber. Erich Wurm. Kautschuk 9, 148-50, 

1 7 1 2(1 933) .“ -'I'wo samples of TiOa with values off 6.6 - 
7.5 and 1 .sample of an older type with a Pu value of 4.0, 
and a com. ZnS were tested in rubber (ooutg. 2% MgO) 
cured in SiCla soln. aud aged in a 70° G^r oven. Judged 
)>v ulliinatu elongation, tensile strength and tensile 
product, the closer to neutral is a TiO? the better is the 
.Lging of nibt)cr contg. it, i. e., after a short time in the 
( fccr oven the vulcani 2 ate.s contg. the TiOi with the higher 
/>u values were the p6orer, both judged by hand and in 
i ensile strength. In agreement with earlier work (cf. 

A, 23, 5.3.51) the results show that a neutral gi^c of 
I'iDs can be u^ advantageously in cold vulcanization 
without any ^ugcr of poor aging. For such use TIO 2 is 
more economical than ZiiS, for 11 parts of TiOj give the 
same whiteness as do 20 parts of ZnS. The effects of 
small proportions of active ZnO and of stearic acid and 
Mg carbonate in the u.sual proportions were also investi- 
Ksited. No deleterious effect on aring was noticeable with 
0.1% ZnO (based on the rubber). Slightly acidic TiOt 
(pn not below 6.5) can, by the addn. of small proportions 
of active ZnO, be rendered harmless to aging. Discolora- 
tion through oxidation on aging is less with active ZnO 
present. Mg carbonate (15%) and stearic acid (1%) 
have greater beneficial dffects on the aging. C. C. D. 

Rubber-coated riicct material (U. S. pat. 1 ,935,189) 28. 
Rubber-coated fabric (U. S. pat. 1,930,500) 25. 

Apparatus for refining crude rubber or latex by treat- 
ment with eteam, etc. Electrical Research Pmthicts, Inc. 
<kr. .5^2,467, Aug. 1.5, ItWH. 


Rubber. Societd italiana Pirdll. Gcr. 578,472, June 
14, 1933. Addn. to 554,992 (C. A. 26, 6182). In mak- 
ing rubber objects by coagulating rubber latex by the 
method of 554,992, the latex is heated to 40-60^ prior to 
coagulation. 

Rubber. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walter Bock and 
Eduard Tschunkur, inventors). Ger. 578,965, June 19, 
1933. SeeU.S. 1,911,672 (C. A. 27, 4133). 

Rubber. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Tochtermann, 
inventor). Ger. 582,526, Aug. 16, 1933. Natural or 
synthetic rubber is colored by mixing into the rubber aq. 
suspensions, or pastes of coloring matter insol. in water. 
Examples are given. Cf . C. A . 27, 2601 ; 28, 685^ * ». 

Rubber. Hennami Platisun. Gi*r. f^,566, Aug. 17, 
1933 . A paint or impregnating agent is prepd . by treating 
natural or synthetic rubber, regenerated rubber or semi- 
ixilymerized rubber, mixed with lacquer-forming resins 
and hydrocarbon solvents, with H at high temp, and 
pressure, in the presence of a hydrogenation catalyst. 
The products may be treated with AlCli, ZnCli or Os. 

Rubber. The B. F. Goodridi Co. Fr. 750,473, Aug. 
11, 1933. Diarylamines in the aromatic ring in which is 
substituted at least one aliphatic liydnx^arbon radical 
contg. at least 2 C atoms, and in which hydroxyalkyl 
groups may also be present, are used for retarding the 
deterioration of rubber, etc. Such cimipdb. include p- 
isopropyl-, tertiary '-dibutyl- aud ^-hydroxyethyl-p'- 
isopropyl-diphcuylamine. Fr. 750,474. Deterioration of 
rubber, etc., is retarded by treating it with a merc-disub- 
stituted acridane, c. g., fnzfa-dimethylacridane. 

Rubber. The Naugatuck Chemical Co. Kr. 751,811, 
Sept. 11, 1933. Products obtained by the reactum of an 
aminodiarylamiue and an acid chloride or anhydride, 
called acylaminndiarylatnincs, arc incorporated in rubbiJ 
to increase the resistance thereof to aging. Examples 
are given of the prepn. of m-acctamido- (m. 136*^), and m- 
(^-toluene8ulfonamido)phenyl-/)-naphthylammc, m. 155°, 
p-acetamido- (m. 160°) and p-(p-toluenesiilfonamido)- 
diphenylamino, m. 147*, and ^-(^-tfiluenesulfonamido)- 
phenyl-^-tolylamine, m. 168*. 

Rubber. Imperial Chemical Induslrics Ltd. Fr. 752,- 
236, Sept. 19, 1933. The a^-resisting properties of rubber 
arc increased by incorporating therewith a salt of a compd. 
obtained by causing boric acid to react with an aromatic 

0 dihydroxy compd., such as catechol, 3,4-dihydroxy- 
toluene or 2,3-dihydroxynaphtbalene. The salt may be 
one of Zn, Na, K, NH4, an alkylamine, pyridine, piperi- 
dine, PhNHs, 2,4-tolyleQediaminc, diphenylguanidine, 
di-c-tolylguanidine or a naphthylamine. 

Rubber. Soc. anon, dcs pneumatiques Dunlop. Fr. 
753,187, Oct. 9, 1933. Crude or unvulcanized rubber is 
prepd. in crumbs or small pieces by putting the rubber in 
bulk in contact with water or other appropriate fluid, such 
as an aq. soln. of a liquid miscible with water, so that the 
rubber absorbs the fluid, and then dividing up the rubber 
as desired. Before dividing up, a fluid paste consisting of 
a suspension of Spanish white, day or other inert material 
or Ca(OH}s may be applied to the rubber. 

Rubber eompositioiis. Paul Meyersberg and Georg 
Wolf. Austrian 134,982, Oct. 25, 1 933. In the manuf. of 
rubber compns. contg. org. fillers, e. g., leather, cork, wood 
meal or textile fibers, the rubber is meduniadly treated 
until it has acquired a viscous fluid consistency and is 
simultaneously or subsequently kneaded with the filler 
until the moisture content of the latter has been reduced by 
at least 50%. Various methods of procedure are indi- 
cated. 

Rubber eompositioiis. Norman Swindin and Nordac 
Ltd. Ger. 587,239, Nov. 1, 1933. See Brit. 339,002 
(C. A.*25, 2597). 

Rubber compMticuis. The International Latex Proc- 
esses Ltd. Fr. 762,249, Sept. 19, 1933. Porous or 
microporous materials are made by mixing fibrous ma- 
terials with floccular or granular ppts. prepd. from aq. 
dispersions of rubber, rendering the mixt. compact by 
filtration and vulcanizing while preventing evapn. of the 
liquid contained therein. The material may be molded 

1 M^forc viilcaii izu li< iti . 
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Gkdtttloiui of rubber. Nikolaus Lebedenko^ Max i 
Napbtali, Nikolaus KroU and Hermaim Mey^« Ft. 
752,350, Sept. 20, 1933. Soliis. of vulcanized rubber in 
fine^olioidai and even mol. dispersion in org. solvents are 
obtained by first forming gels of the intermediate vulcan- 
ized products and chemicdly destroying the gels in statu 
nascendi. Thus, smoked sheets are heated in a mixt. of 
iiylene, toluene and Ctlle and S, (CHit)e(NHi)4 and ZnO 
are added and the temp, is increased to 1 . The mixt. , 
is vulcanized and fonns a spongy gel. The pressure in- ' 
creases but after 15-20 min. the mass becomes liquid. 
Other examples are given. 

Apparatus for distilling rubber. Intel Irripical-Comfina. 
Fr. 750,393, Aug. 9, 193.3 

Apparatus for mixing, kneading and plasticizing rubber 
and other materials. AllH^rt Lasch and Ernst Stromcr 
(to Baker Perkins Co.). XT. S. 1,030,24S, Nov. 21. 

Sheet rubber. Nicolaas II. van llarpcn (to Mgeincene 
Vereeniging van Kuhberplantcrs ter Oc»htkiist ^Sumatra). 
U. S. J,980,*BK), Nov. 21. In prepg. .sheet rubber which 
can he* rapidly dried, a coagulated rubber cake is laminated 
to a sheet 1. 5-2.5 mm. in thickness (measured iii moist 
i*oiidition) and the sheet is iiasscd through a pnnlei 
comprising a set of helically grooved rollers t<) form a 
ribljed sheet having uninterrupted parallel rilis on each 
side spaced 2.5-3 .5 mm. apart, the ribs on one side inter- , 
sccting the ribs on the other side and the thickness of the 
sheet over the ribs being less than 3 mm. (mc'asured in 
humid condition), and the ribbed sheet is finally dried and 
smoked 

Treating rubber to retard deterioration. Wm. P. t(*r 
Horst (to Naugatuck Chemical Co.). II. S. 1,935,279. 
)4ov. 14. RublxT IS treated with alwiit 0.75% of the 
reaction product of a ketone such as acetone and a di- 
(arylainino)diaryldialkyhncthdtic such as /’,p'-di(iiaplt- ' 
tbylamino)diphenyldimethylmcthane or the like. Cf. 
C. i4.28,370^». 

Rubber articles formed from aqueous dispersioub 
Win. A. Steiulc (to Morgan & Wright). U. S. 1,93.5,16.5, 
Nov. 14. For increasing the gas iinpenneability and teat 
re.sistance of rublxT deposited directly from aq. dispersions, 
a deposit formed fnnn an aq. dispersion i.s supi'rljctalh 
dried and is treated under differential pressure witli a soln. 
of glycerol which is permanently retained in the deinisil, 
then further dried and vulcanized. 

Apparatus for making threads or filaments from dis- 
penuons of rubber. The International Latex Pruccssis 
Ltd. Fr. 753,148, Oct. 7, 1933. 

Rubber cement. James B. Crrx'kett. U. S. 1,93(»,- 
196, Nov. 21. Rubber latex which may have a solids 
content of about 60-80% is used with a larger (luantity of u 
rubber solvent such os gasoline and sufficient acid In give* 
the mixt. a pi\ less than 7 and form a contmiious, sticky, 
viscous mass through which the waUT <il llu latex is 
distributed. 

Oils from rubber. Herniaiin Plauson. Brit .*{97, 1.(6, 
Aug 9, 1933. Oils for use in the fnepn, of paints ami 
varnishes and as impreffnatinK media for paper, cloth, 
ieatheft etc., arc produced by the catalytic hydrogenation 
of natural or synthetic rubber ui the preseiux* <if solvinits 
such as petroleum hydr(K*arboiis. Hardening agents, 
natural or artificial copals, amla*r or other resins and 
drying oils may be addecl to the liquid. In examples C(]ual 
parts of natural or synthetic rubln^r and a })etroleiiin dis- 
tillate boiling at 130-300** are heated with a Ni catalyst in 
the presence of H in an aiitncdave 3 6 hrs. at 200 
and 5(V*150 atm. The re.sultutit liquid, with or without 
added resins, is used as a paint or varnish . Vulcainzat ion 
may be effected or tieatment with Cl or chloride ftf lime, 
followed by KtCOi, may be used to make the product 
lighter in color; alternatively the product may be treaU^d 
with oxidizing agents or ozonized air. The rubber and 
solvent may be heated with AICK, ZnCli or FeCU previous 
to hydrogenation. 

Plastic materials. 1. Ct. Farhempd. A.-O. Fi. 750,- 
5(X), Aug* 11, 1933. Plastic materials which may U* used 


for making molded articles, artifidal leather, etc., ere 
obtained by treating natural rubber, vulcanized or not, 
with HF. » 

Synthetic rubber. Eduard Tschunker and Walter Bock 
(to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. 8. 1,935,733, Nov. 21 
Hydrocarbons of the butadiene series suitable for the 
manuf. of synthetic rubber arc emulsified with an a^. 
viscous soln. of an emulsifying agent such as blood albumin 
and polymerization is caused to proceed in the emulsions in 
the presence of a substance such as Mn borate and air 
acting a«i an oxidizing agent cm the hydrcxnrbons at the 
temp, of polymerization (which may be 60°)^ 

Rubber substitute. Ixiuis Laurin and Emile Bidot. 
Fr. 751,798, Sept. 9, 1933. A rubber substitute contains 
appn>x. strong glue 100, salicylic acid 0.2, gum tragacanth 
25, wood flour 435, water 200. glycerol 125, castor oil 18, 
col/a oil 11, fatty soap 6, suet 3, resinate treati*d with 
CH9O 3, soln. of resitf (s. g., bakelite in naphtha) 5, 
KiCraOT .3 and K alum 6 parts. Cf . C. A . 27, 1236. 

Nitrophenylbenzothiazyl sulfide. Robert L. Sibley 
(tt> RuhlH-r Service laboratories Co.). XJ. S. 1,036,090, 
Nov. 2i. A incrcapto-benzothiazolc is heated with a 
nitrochlorohetizene in water, to form a product which may 
be used as a rubber vulcanization accelerator. 

Rubber vulcanization accelerator. I. G. Farbenind 
A.-G. (Max Bogemann, inventor). Gcr. 582,567, Aug. 
17, 1033. Accclcratoil for the vulcanization of rubber 

consist of unsym. disulfides of the type ^.R.N : CSSX, in 
which R represents arylene with N anil O in the o-positions 
and X and aryl residue substituted by NO2. An example 
mentions /t-henzothiazolyl p-nitruphcuyl ffisulfide. 

Rubber vulcanization. Frederick L. Ktllioume, Jr. and 
John N. Street (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.). U. S. 
1,036,.'V61, Nov. 21. An accelerator is list'd pn*pd. by 
dissolving a mixt. of di-o-tolylguanidiiie, 2-inereapto- 
bcnzoihiazole and phthalic* anhydride in stearic aeid. 
U. S. 1,936,562 (Frederick L. Kilbourne, Jr.) nlates to 
prepn. of an aceeleratfir by fusing together di-a-tolvl- 
guanidme, 2-mercaptobenzothiazole and phlhahe an- 
hydride or mixing them in acetone soln. or the like. 

Vulcanizing rubber. Clayton O. North (to Rubber 
SiTvicc LalMiralorics Co.). U. S. 1,936,115, Nov. 21. 
Ill vulcanizing rubber with S, a reaction product of sub- 
stantially 3 mol. proportions of mcreaptobcuzothiazole and 
1 mol. proportion of 2,4-dianiinodiphenylarnine is used as a 
vulcanization accelerator. Cf. C. A. 28, 376^'*. 

Vulcanizing rubber. I. O. l«'arbeuind. A.-G. (Wilhelm 
Lommel and Rudolf Schrotcr, mveiitors). Gi*r. .578,073, 
June 16, 193^1. In vnleaiiiziiig rublxir, a small amt. of a 
high -mol. amine with a long or branched aliphatic chain 
ts added in addn. to the usual accelerator. Thus, a viil- 
rani/atioii mixt. c*i>ntsiins crepe latex, ZnO, S, stearic acid, 
iiicrcaptobenzothiazoh* divSnUlde and a small addn. of a 2- 
aiiiinonoliadccaiie. Other example^ are given. 

Vulcanizing rubber. 1. G. Farbenind. A -G. Fi. 
751,790, Si*pt. 9, 1933 .• A Ihiuraiii sulfide having no 
tendency to prevnleHiiization, (e. g., dimethyl- or diethvi 
<liphenylthiourea disulfide, tc'tratmtylthiuqrca disulfide, 
dipentaniethvlcnc thiourc'a monosulfide, and dicylohexyl- 
diethylthiourca monostilfidc) and an accelerator having a 
tendency to Tu’wulcanization (f. g., dithiocarbamates, 
xaiithates and nicrcaptoarylcnethiazolcs) are added to 
rubber and the mixt. is vnlcaiiizcd. 

Vulcanizing rubber. Schcring-Kahlliaum A.-O. Fr. 
75.3,026, Oct. 5, 1933. Dithiocarbamates of the formula 
KR'N.CSSH.R"R'"NH (R,R' represent residues, the 
same or diffenmt, which may be joined in a ring; R",R"' 
also represent radicals, the same or different, which may be 
' joined into a ring, the 2 rings inaylboiitain sulistitucnts) art* 
ust*d os vidcanizat ion accelerators. The cumpds . are made 
by the action of CSt on an cquimol. mixt. of piperidine or 
its homologs with other primary or secondary bases, or 
fn*e dithiocarliamic acid with a base differing from the 
corresponding basi* used as primary material. An ex- 
ample is given of the use of pentamethylenedithiocarlxi- 
rnate of cydohexylamine. 
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Aulo-Klean Strainen Ltd. and W. R. Beldam. Brit. 
:i07,907, Sept. 4, 1083. 

Apparatua anltable for flltorinK liquids such as motar 
foals. Arthur A. Sidney. U. S. 1,937,415, Nov. 28.* 
Davica for removing filter cakes from rotating filters. 
Filtration Kugincers Inc. Gcr. 581,777, Aug. 2, 1933. 

Filters for mine products. Blomfield KiiKineerinR Co. 
Ltd. Fr.753,544,Oct. 18, 1933. 

Filter mss with plates of ceramic material. Wilhelm 
Schuler O. m. b. H. (Kmst Bander, inventor). Gcr. 
583,557, Sept. 5, 1033. 

Double plate for filter presses. Mayer Wildcrman. 
Ocr. 583,658, Sept. 6, 1033. 

FUter plates. £;iie Assic. Pr. 752,803, 2, 1933. 

A filter plate is made bv bukiiifc a niixt. contg. quartz, 
sand, SiC, etc., an agglomerate such as clav, kaolin or 
feldspar and an org. material such as sawdust . 

Apparatus for separating moisture from a flowing stream 
of compressed air. James A. Stiiard. V. S. 1,037,855, 
Dec. 5. Structural features. 

Still for continuous separation of volatile solvents. 
Henri Venturino. Fr. 752,508, Sept. 27, 1033. 

Device for removing granular materials from flowing 
liquids. Akt.-Ges. fur chemische l^odukte vorm. H. 
Scheidemandel (Wilhelm Wachtel, inventor). (>cr. 579,- 
915, July 3, 1933. 

Apparatus for sepsrating minerals of different specific 
granties by use of water, etc. Wm. D. McAdoo (10% to 
Ernest J. Schabelitz). U. S. 1,938,037, Dec. 5. Struc- 
tural and mcch. features. 

Apparatus for aerating liquids, separating solids from 
liquids, emulsifying imnusciblo inipedients, etc. <.>nl F. 
'Morgan and Watney Combe Reid & Co. Ltd. Bnt. 
398,114, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Apparatua for treating granular solids with gases. 
Kristiau Middclboe. Fr. 7.52,541, Sept. 25, 1933. 

Aoparmtus for evaporating liquids. Mctallgcsellschaft 
A.-G. (Friedrich A. Oetken and Paul RoepstarfT, inven- 
tors) . C^r. 580,928, July 19, 1933. 

Device for mixing liquids in detennined proportions. 
Willy Kordatzki. Gcr. 581,594, July 29, 1933. 

Centrifugal apparatus for purifymg waciiing liquids such 
as trichloroethylene. Raraesohl & Schmidt A.-G. G<*i. 
584,691, §ept. 21, 1933. Addii. to 6.30,722 (C\ A. 20, 5). 

Column apparatus for treating organic liquids with gases 
or vapors. I. G. Farbenind. A.-O. (Adolf von Fricdol- 
sheim and Martin Luthir, inventors). Gcr. 581,832, 
Aug. 8, 1933. 

Apparatus and method for separating gases from liquids. 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. ana Arthur C. Hartley. Bnt. 
397,540, Aug, 28, 1933. 

Device for dispensing uniform mixtures of liquids and 
gases such as carbon dioxide and ethylene oxide from 
receptacles. Thomas C. Martin and Simon Meyer (to 
Carbide and Carbon ChemicoLs Corp.). U. S. 1,938,030, 
Dec. 5. Structural and operative details. 

Device for breaking down foam into its gaseous and 
liquid constituents. Kmst Jantzen. Git. 580,847, July 
18 193.3. 

Apparatus (with a shell and superposed decks) for 
contact of gases with liquids as in washing, rectification, 
etc. Raymond R. Collins (to Ltimrnus Co.). U. S. 
1 ,938,247, Dec . 5 . Structural details . 

Container for transporting and storing liquefied gases. 
Hairy D. Edwards (to Linde Air l^oducts Co.). U. S. 
1,937,877, Dec. 6. Structural features. 

OaB-acrubhing tower and electrical precipitator. Alex- 
ander N. Crowder (to Research Corp.). U. S. 1,937,205, 
Nov. 28. Various structural and operative details arc 
described. 

Oas-washing apparatua. Rolicrt R. Hannon and Pea- 
body Engineering Con>. Brit. 397,802, Aug. 22, 1933, 
397,800, Aug. 22, 1933, divided on 397,802, and 397,870, 
Aug. 22, 1933, divided on 397,802. 

Qaa-wadiing amiaratus. Erwin Falkenthal. Ger. 
579,686, June 29, 1933. 

Filling material for gas-wadiing towers, etc. Metallges. 
A.-G. THelmuth Wendebom, inventor). Gcr. 679,885, 


July 5, 1033. Porous irregular sinter products of non- 
combustible materials sudi as day or quartz are used. 

Device for moiatening hot gaaea, eapodallsr time to be 
electrically deaned. Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.-G. 
(Richard Heinrich, inventor). Ger. 580,079, JvOj 19, 
1933. 

Apparatua for purifying gaaea by contact with wot aur- 
facea. Ateliers J. Hanrez (Soc. anon.). Fr. 751,099 
and 751,100, Aug. 20, 1933. 

Control valves for gas uuriflera. Harry Bott and New- 
ton, Chambets & Co. Ltd. Brit. 396,800, Aug. 17, 19^. 

Means for Increasing the sensitivity of gas detectors for 
gases having inflammable constituents. Abraham L. 
Marshall (to The Britidi Thomsun-Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Brit. 397,815, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Gas-analysis apparatus. Akticbologet Carba. Ger. 
581,505, July 31, 1933. 

Holder and pendulum apparatus for measuring the 
specific gravity of gases by oscillations. Hendnk A. 
Romp. U. S. 1 ,937,437, Noy. 28. Structural and opera- 
tive details. 

in acS^ charcoal, etc. Ed]^ R. Sutcliffe. ^BriL*3^^ 
128, Aug. 8, 1933. 

Apparatus for adsorbing gases or vapors by solid ad- 
sorbents. Soc. dc rifcherchcs et d 'exploitations pdtroli- 
f^res. Fr. 753,818-19, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Apparatus for introducing cooling gases into rotating 
drum kilns. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger 
581,711, Aug. 1, 1933. 

Cooler for rotary drum kilns. Amo Andreas. Ger. 
579,902, July 3, 1933. 

Cooling tower for lyes. Maschiiienhau- A.-G. Balcke. 
Gcr. 583,787, Sept. 9, 1933. 

Jet apparatus for evaporating salt solutions under 
reduced pressure. Paul • H. Mfiller. Ger. 583,703, 
Sept. 0, 1933. 

Laboratory device for quickly drying liquids. Georg 

F. Stieger. Gcr. .583,848, Sept. 11, 1933. 

Rotating drum for heating, cooling or diying. Friedrich 
lllide. CrtT. 680,020, July 13, 1933. 

Rotary diying and grinding apparatus. Ofenbau-Gcs. 
in. b. H. and Heinrich Bangcrt. Brit. 398,000, Sept. 7, 
1933. 

Rotary drum drier. Benno Schilde Maschinenbau-A.- 

G. Gcr. 584,077, Sept. 22, 1933. 

Plata drier. Max Herlitz. Ger. 584,502, Sept. 21, 
1933. Addn. to 672, Oai (C.A. 27, 4380) . 

Tubular driers. Humboldt-Dcutzmotoren A.-G. Gei. 
579,641, June 28, 1933. 

iSibe drier. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Heil, in- 
ventor). Gcr. 5^,8^, July 17, 1933. Addn. to 574,930 
(C, A. 27, 4447) . 

Tub^ drier. Theodor Bauer. * Ger. 581,721, Aug. 1, 
1933. 

Tube drier. Maschhienfabrik Buckau R. Wolf A.-O. 
Ger. 584,670, Sept. 22, 1933. 

Tube drier. Maschinenfabrik Buckau, R. Wolf A.-G. 
Gcr. 684,939, Sept. 20, 1933. Addn. to 650,818 (C. A. 
26,4736). 

Drying kiln. Sicmens-Schuckertwerkc A.-G. (Hans v. 
Uroste, inventor). Gcr. 579,505, June 27, 1933. 

Apparatus for drying granular material, e. g., small coal, 
stones, sand. Sidney Bates and The Micklcy Coat Co. 
Ltd. Brit. 397,297, Aug. 24, 1933. 

Device for drying or slowly homing fine granular 
masses. Ludwig Ilonigmano. Oer. 580,628, July 13, 
1933. t 

Drier for dyes, cloys, etc. Philip W. Bur. Oer. 579,- 
540, June 28, 1933. 

Apparatus for drying, carbonizing and oxidiziiig sub- 
stances. *^iRobert Gcr. 579,640, June 29, 193**3 

Drying devicoTfor moist materials whUh are powdery 
when dry. MaschinenfabriklFriediich Haas O. m. b. H. 
and^Ltidwig Honigmann. Ger. 584,603, Sept. 20, 19^* 
Rotary drying furnaces. F41ix L. M. Dmeden. Fr. 
752,393, Sept. 21, 1933. 
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AiiiimMm fwiitoe. Simeai-SehiiekMtwcrlDe A.-G. 
Ger. 579, 8&. July 1, 1983. 

RagMienitivu funiMM. Paul MAUer. Fr. 751,509, 
Sept. 5, 1988. Constructioii of baffles is described. 

Reverberatofy turning and semi-turning furnaces. 
Wm. F. Wilt^re. Fr. 754,190, Nov. 2, 1938. 

Air- and water-cooled furnace wall. Maxwell Alpem 
(to American EngineeriuR Co.). U. S. 1,937,003, Nov. 
28. 

Annular Ulna. Friedrich Meyer. Ger. 580,603, July 
14, 1933. 

Rotaiy drum kiln. Johanii£. Fasting. Ger. 580,572, 
July 13, 1933. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for cooling liquids. 
Wm. W. Bamum. U. S. 1,037,804, Dec. 5. Stnictural 
features. 

Heat-transfer apparatus suitable for various purposes. 
Wm. B. Oakey Ito Revere Copper and Brass, Inc.). 
U. S. 1,937,713, Dec. 5. Structure features. 

Tubes for heat-exchangers. Roger S. Brown. Brit. 
397,664, Aug. 31, 1933. 

GUled tubes for heat-exdiangers. Hilding Sandberg. 
Brit. 397,358, Aug. 24, 1933. 

Gilled tubes for heat-exchangers. Allmanna Svenska 
Elektriska Akticbolagct. Brit. 397,360, Aug. 24, 1933. 

Plate heat-exchangers for liquids^) Holstein & Kappert 
Maschinenfabrik “l^onix" G. m. b. H. Brit. 397,706, 
Aug. 31, 1933. 

Method and apparatus for heat-treating comminuted 
material. National Electric Heating Co., Inc. Brit. 
.{97,666, Aug. 31, 1933. Comminuted material, e, g., 
coal, filter clav, cement, is heated by being suspended in a 
fluid niediuin and passed through a tubular heater directly 
heated by elec, current, whereby the suspension is raised 
to a high temp, for a short time. Tn an example a rich 
Loal, ground to 250 mesh, is passed through a Ni-Cr tube 
40 ft. long at about 1.300" P. in 0.8 sec. App. for coking 
(oal, mix(*d with gas, and for making cement is dcscritied. 

Photoelectric apparatus suitable for regulation of **self- 
firing’* furnaces. Albert W. Hull (to G^cral Elec. Co.). 
U. 1,938,426, Dec. 5. Vurious structural and operative 
details aie described. 

Photoelectric cells. Compagnie frangaise pour I'ex- 
ploitatioii dcs proc6d6s Thomson-IIouston. Fr. 42,448, 
July 19, 19.33. Addn. to 679,145. 

Fliotoelectric cell. Max A. E. Presslcr. Fr. 752,378, 
vSept. 21, 1933. The light-sensitive layer is produced by 
Vfiporization of an alkali metal on a metal base previously 
covered with a chein. compd., e. g., an oxide or a fluoride. 
The metal base is roughened liefore the active layers arc 

iipi^ied. 

raotoelectric tube. Ernest E. Charlton (to General 
Elcc. Co.). U. S. 1,938,374, Dec. 5. Various structural 
and operative details ar* described. , 

Photoelectric tubes. Werner Kluge (to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,938,431, Dec. 5. The intoior of the 
envelope is coated with a layer of fbundation metal such as 
Ag and after introducing O into the tube a glow discharge 
IS passed to oxidize the metal layer; alkali metal is ad- 
mitted into the tube and is vaporized by heating the tube, 
and a voltage is applied to the tube during the heating 
period to cause current to flow through the tube and sensi- 
tize the alkali metal. Cf . C. A . 27, 5590. 

X-ray apparatus. Oscar H. Pieper. Fr. 762,849, 
Sept. 30, 1933. Method of mounting the tubes. 

k-ray apparatus for radiographic and fluoroscopic ex- 
aminations. Montford Morrison and Stanley B. Lund- 
quist (to Westinghemse X-Ray Co.). U. 8. 1,937,835, 
Dec. 5. Structural and etge. features. 

X-ray tube. Montford Morrison (to Westinghouse 
Damp Co.) . U. S. 1,937.834, Dec, 6. 

Anticalnodes for x-ray tubes. Compagnie g4n6ra]e de 
radiologie. Fr. 753,864, Oct. 14, 1933. 

Cathode-ray tubes. Femseh A.-G. Fr. 751,280, Aug. 
^0, 1933. A continuous fall of potential is provoked on 
the interior walla. 

Cathode^ay tubes, p d, 3, 

lx>ewe and Kurt Sride^ger. FJr, 755,487, Oct. 17, 1938. 


Braun tubes. Hans B. HoUmann. Brit. 397, 7a5, 
Aug. 31, 1938. Elec, and structural features. 

Discbftfge apparatus. Max A. B. Pressler, Bril. 
397,254. Aug. 24, 1933. A hot cathode, which may be 
indirectly heated, is placed between an anode and a plate- 
shaped control electrode which is arranged apart from the 
envelope and very near the cathode, said control electrode 
having a recess and a photuelec. coaling, c. g., a monoat. 
layer of Cs on an oxidized Ag surface, and being provided 
with a terminal for suitably biasing. 

Discharge apparatus. Siemens-^huckertwerke A.-G. 
Brit. 397,712, Aug. 31, 1033. At least those parts of the 
main arcing chamber most subject to the (heat) effects of 
the discharge consist wholly or in part of vitrified AlfOi. 
This may be used, in addn., for internally disposed in.su- 
latiug members of metal vapor rectifiers, or suc^ members 
may consist of pure vitrified insulating oxides, e. g ., ZrOs, 
spinel, corundum, MgO. 

Discharge apparatus. Walter L. W. Schallreuter. 
Brit. 397,933, Sipt. 7, 1933. To pievent hardening, a 
gas-filled tuljc has a stream of gas or vapor added to the 
discharge space, said gas being such as to form (1 or more 
constituents of) the filling by chem. change when sub- 
jected to the discharge, and an absorbent, in commimica- 
Uon with the tube, ta^s up the excess unchanged gas, 
particularly when no discharge is taking place. The sub- 
stance evolving the gas is connected with 1 part of the tube 
and the absorbent with another port. Among examples a 
tube has a side branch contg. CaCOa evolving CO 2 ; di^g 
discharge COa is dccompd. in the presence of a catalyst, 
e, g.. Si on an electrode, to form CO, giving a luminous 
discharge, and O which is absorbed by the electrodes, 
preferably of A1 or Mg, or by P or alkali or alk.-carth 
metal. A sec. side branch contains KOH which absorbs 
COa but not CO. Other examples are given. Cf. C. A, 
27, 4965. 

Discharge device for passing current in both directione. 
Allgemcme Kick trici tat s-Gesellschaft (to International 
General Electric Co., Inc.). Bnt. 397,972, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Discharge tubes. Compagnie fran^aise pour Texploita- 
tion des proc6d6s Thomson-Houston. Fr. 752,620, ^pt. 
25, 1933. App. for making. 

Electric discharge tubes. I^ materiel t614phonique 
(Sex', anon.) . Fr. 752,668, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Electric discharge tubes for the production or reception 
of electric osdllanons. Radiorolirenfabiik G. m. b. H. 
Fr. 753,815, Oct. 25, 1933. 

Electron-discharge tube. Leo Szilard. Ger. 579,679, 
June 29, 1933. 

Electron-discharge tube. Osram G. m. b. H. Komm.- 
Ges. (Edmund Germer, inventor). Ger. 581,872, Aug. 4, 
1933. 

Thermionic valve grids. N. V. Philips' Glocilampen- 
fabricken. Brit. 398,101, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Two-stage thermionic valves. Radioaktiengesellsdiaft 
D. S. Loewe and Paul Kaptcyn. Brit. 397,612, Aug. 31, 
1933. 

Thermionic cathodes. Allgomcine Elcktricitats-Oesdl- 
schaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 397,291, Aug. 24, 1933. An indirectly heated 
cathode consists of a metal, preferably Ni, open-ended 
tube contg. a compressed mixt. of an electron-emitting 
material and an initially non-coherent metal mass, prd^- 
ably BaO and powd. W. 

Thermionic cafliodes, Allgemeine Eleklridt&ts-Oesdl- 
schaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 397,939, Sept. 7, 1933. Structural features. 

Thermionic cafliodes. Telefunken Gesellschaft ftir 
drahtlossi Tcle^aphie m. b. H. Brit. 397,350, Aug. 24, 
1933. An indirectly-heated cathode has a bifilar heating 
winding, carried on an insulating body having portions of 
greater diam. than that cair^g the winding, and a 
metallic screen with a roughened or blackened outer surface 
fitting on the enlarged portions so as to leave a space be- 
tween the winding and the screen, the structure being 
surrounded by a cathode. A Ni screen may be roughened 
by applying a coating of powd. W or Zr. 

Thermionie cathodes. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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and John T. RandaU* Bril. Aug. 31, 1933. 1 

Cathodes, particularly for discharge lamps, consisting of a 
selfHMipporting mass heated by means, e. g., a W spiral, 
that does not contribute to the rigiditv of the mass, arc 
prepd. Iiy forming a mass of the desired shaiK* fnim alk.- 
earth peroxide and decompg. by heat. Powd. metal, 
e* g., W, may Ik? mixed with the peroxide, which may be 
bound witli a I0% solii. of nitrocclluiosc in AinOAc, e. g., 
20 g, BaOi to 4 F) g. binder. (*1110 tragacanth is not ^ 
8uital)le. 

Thennionic cathodes. The M<0 Valve Co. Ltd. Fr. 
760,898, Aug. 21, 1033. The core is made of an alloy of 
Ni with Ti and (or) Al, e. g., Ni coiitg. 2% of Al. Cf. C*. 
A. 28, 382*. 

Incandescent cathode. Allgemeine Hlektricilats-Ges. 
I*r. 761,608, S<pt. 0, 10,33. 

Use of celluloid sleeves at the end of condenser tubes 
for preventing corrosion and electrolytic action. Leo H. ^ 
Spanyol. U. S. 1,037,600, llec. 6. Structural details. 

Shipping drum suitable for tars, pitches, rosins, etc. 
Cfeorge E. Black (to Pittsburgh Steel Drum Co.). U. S. 
l,037,8Of5, Dec. 5. Stnictural details. 

Apparatus (with a foraminous rotatable drum) for 
calcining materials such as clay, gypsum or ores. Hugo 
Roth (to **Aliug’* Muhleiiban uiid Industrie A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,037,413, Nov. 28. Various structural, mech. and 4 
operative details are de.scribi«d. 

Apparatus suitable for regulating various valve-control 
systems. Raymond K. Olson and Rolx^rt D. Cleveland 
(to Taylor Instrument Cos.). U. S. 1,037.6(56, Dec. 6. 
Structural and mcch. details. 

Emulsifying apparatus. Guy C. Ilurrell. Brit. 307,- 
621, Aug. 31, 1033. 

Automatic apparatus for evacuating muds from purifiers, ^ 
decanters, separators, etc. Compagnie iiuJustrielle Fraii- 
co-Africaiiic (J’ieric Mcrcier, inventor). Fr. 763, IKK), 
Oct. 20, 1033. 


Apparatus for hringing viscous maoaes Into a finely 
divided state. Lonza Efektrizltatswerke und Chemische 
Fabriken A.*G. Fr. 754,246, Nov. 3, 1933. 

Device for preparing emulsions. Alfred Hoffmann. 
Ger. 681 ,826, Aug. 3, 1933. 

Apparatus for distributing oils, etc., over contact masses. 

Gewerkschaft Kohleiibenzin. Ger. 684,647, Sept. 22, 


1033. 

Apparatus for classifying granular materials. Fried. 
Krupp Gnwoiiwerk A.-G. Fr. 761 ,160, Aug. 28. 1933. 

Automatic apparatus for taking ssmides of ore, coal or 
cement on conveyors, etc. James F. Geary and Harry C 
Jennings. U. S. 1,937,473, Nov. 28. Mcch. features. 

Apparatus for determining the specific gravity and 
temperature of liquids held under pressure in tanks, such 
as petroleum oils. Frank M. Ginger and Charles K. 
Francis (to Skelly OB Co.). U. S. 1,937,765, Dec. 6. 
\arious structural and operative details are described. 

Apparatus suitable for extraction of the fatty content of 
materials, by use of a solvent. Philip A. Goldfisch (to 
Laboratory Construction Co.). U. S. 1,037,694, Dec. 5. 
Structural details. 

Apparatus for producing highly porous slag. Ludwig v. 
Rciche and Julius Giersbach. Ger. 683,555, Sept. 5, 


10.33. 

Acid-resistant reservoirs. Didicr-Werke A.-G. Fr. 
7S4,0G4, Oct. 31, 1033. Construction of interior lining is 
described. 

Apparatus for signaling the presence of carbon monoxide 
and methane. Joatiiiy Vergnais. Fr. 753,932, Oct. 27, 

103:1. 

Reservoir for absorption, condensation, etc., processes, 
Bamag-Meguin A.-G. Fr. 752,571, ^*pt. 26, 103.3 
Meth^ of mounting by suspension is descril>ed. 

Annealing plant. Felten & Giiilleaumc-Kschweilei 
Draht A.^. Ger. 680, S31 , July 17, ia33. 

Acetylene generators. Habran Freres et Dub6 (S. a. r 
1.). Fr. 764,201, Nov. 3, 1933. 
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Karl Elba. K. Brand. Z. Elektrochem. 39, U23-6 4.6% Re, 6% Rh; Rli Pt, 8% Rc; Rh-Rh, 8% Re; 

(1033).— Obituary. E. H. Ir-Rli, 40% Ir; Ir-Ir, 10% Ru. The couple Ir-Rh, 

Walter Morley Fletcher. J. C. G. L. Biochem. J, 27, 40% Ir shows a practically linear relation between c. 111. 1 

13.33 -6(1933).— Obituary notice. Benjamiu Harrow and temp, fxom 0® to 2000®, giving 10.85 mv. for the 
The life and works of Henri P41abon (1866-1933). 2000® interval. F. D. Rossini 

F. Francois. Bull, soc, ohm, 53, 003-1000(10.33). A natural classification of chemical elements and com- 

E. H. pounds. F. M. Shetnvakin. Uspekhi Khim, 2, t)30-42 

Scientific method in general diemistiy laboratoiy work. (10:53); cf. C. A, 27, 213. — A review discussing the 

Ira D. Garard. J, Cltetn. Education 11, 42-4(1034). * periodic table from the standpoint of nuclear stnicture, 

E. II. isotopes, abundance m nature and the cliem. cornpds. 
Class exercises in the industrial chemistry course, formed. * F. H. Kathmaiin 

m. Research and product development. Kenneth A. Pseudoatoms and isosteric compounds. H. Com- 
Kolic. J. 11,40-2(1034); cf. C. 4.28, parison of die groups and CO. H. Erlciimcyer and 

385*. E. H. Martin Leo. Uelv, Chim, Acla 16, 807-004(10:53); cf. 

Undergraduate o^amc laboratory diemistiy. lUA. C. A. 27, 213.— Comparison of isosteric cornpds. is of 
Diversification, relative importance, and comparative cost importance in a study of the relationship between structure 
of laboratory experiments. K. F. lh?gcring, R. F. Me- g anti properties, since chem. and phys. t)ehaviors deiiend 
Cleary aud A. K. Padgett. J. Chem. Education 11, 46 ,'X) uixni the no. and arrangemenl of external electrons. The 

(19.34); cf. C. A, 27, 3608. E. H. assumption is made that N3 and CO, which are isosteric. 

Simple yet widely applicable transport number appa- are obtained from the atoms iu such a way that exU'riial 

ratus. Edward M . Collins. J. Cheta, Etiucalionll^r& ^ electron shells form common to the whole mol. They 

<1934). E. H. exhibit similar proiK^rties. NjO and C()a are also iso- 

The story of zinc. IH. II. R. Hanley. J, Chem. steric. Isosteres of the N2 groupnare .N( : N)., .N.N., 
Education 11, :53-0(L034); cf. C. A, 28, 0'. E. H. .N:CH., .CH:CH.; isosteres of the carbonyl group aic 
Color measurement. G. S. Fawcett. Chemistry df .C(:NH)., and .Cf'.CHj). A table of 27 possible iso- 
Industry 1933, 1(X).5— 7. B. H. 9 steres of NiO aud COs grouping^ is given. Isomorphism of 

The literary style of the German chemical publications typical cornpds. contg. the Nt and CO groupings was 

In the year 1932. XII. Edmund O. v. Lippmann. investigated. Melting-point diagrams of azobenzene and 

Angew. Chem. 46*, 771-2(1933).— A crit. discussion with benzophenone, also of p-aminoazobenzene and p-amtno- 

numerous citations of bad style. Karl Kammermcyer benzophenone, show the forraation oi eutectics, but no 
Thermoelements at high temperatures. A. Schulze, mixed crystals. Azobenzene does form mixed crystal*i 
Z. Ver. dent. Ing. 77, 1241-2(1933). — Discussion of the with still^nc and benzalanUine. The dibenzyl esters of 
properties of thermodements for the range 1000® to 2000® HiNfOt and HaCQi, contg. the isosteric groups NtO and 
including: Pt-Pt, 0 to 100% Rh; Pt-Pt, 8% Re; Pt -Pt, COi, form mixed crystals. PhMgCl, TONiCl and PhCO- 
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Cl decofntxwe thermally in much the same way« indicating 
the chem. similarity of isosteric corapds The behavior 
Nt aod CO toward metals appears anomalous, since N 
compds. analogous to the metid carbonyls are not known. 
However, the reduction of both gases by Ht in contact with 
metals which form carbonyls is comparable, ^ce those 
metals that fonn carbonyls are best suited for NHa synthe- 
sis, it is regarded as highly probable that metal Na compds., 
analogous to the carbonyls, may be capable of transitory 
existence. L. P. Audrieth 

Recent researches on paramagnetism and the atondc 
moments. G. Fo£x. /. phys, radium |71, 4, 517-32 
(1933) ; cf. C. A . 28, 12*. — Imthis comprehensive survey of 
tecent theoretical and expfl. work in paramagnetism, 
tlieories are checked against exptl. results. Prcscnl 
theories seem to give a fairly satisfactory representation of 
the variation of magnetic moment with at. no., especially 
since the moments have been calsd. from spectroscopic 
data without the introduction of any arbitrary consts. 
However, the theories fall far short of accounting for the 
**fine structure*’ of the phenomena, doubtless b^ause of 
the difficulty of introduciug satisfactorily the conditions 
imposed by the solid state. In particular, no satisfactory 
interpretation has yet been given for the Weiss law, cs- 
Iii.*ciaUy in its application to strongly hydrated crystals and 
solns., and oases in which O varies linearly with C. Again, 
theory seems to indicate that an ic^i may exist in many 
magnetic states, corresponding to the various spectral 
Slates, with progressive passage from one state to another 
with variation in temp. Kxptly., however, all the atoms 
seem to be in the some state if the substance is pure mag- 
netically. This uniformity is probably a consequence* of 
the solid state, for which theory at present makes no pro- 
vision. Further, it is found cxptly. that if the magnetic 
moment varies, the changes are discontinuous, usually less 
than one Hohr magneton, and frequently equal to an 
mtegral no. of Weiss luagnctons. These, and other dis- 
crepancies between theory and expt., indicate the neces- 
sity for much further investigation. W. W. Stifler 
ElSect of magnetic fields on the energy transference In 
paramagnetic gases. II. Scnftlcben and J. Piet/jiei. 
Physik. Z. 34, 834-6(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 3803.— The heat 
cotid. of a paramagnetic gas is diminished by a magnetic 
til Id. Exptly ., over a wide range, this effect depends only 
un the quotient H/p, (p « pressure), and approaches a 
stitn. value as II /p increases. Because no satisfactory 
tlieorctical explanation has yet been given, expts. wetv 
made on mi\ts. of Os with diamagnetic gases such as Its, 
lie, Ns, A, COs and Kr. I'hc rc.su]ts arc similar to those 
ioi pure Os but the effect is much reduced. This reduction 
IS greater for gases like Kr and Hs, whose mol. wt. dilTers 
comsidcrablv from that of Os, than it is for Ns, A and COs. 
'the latio of the efiect at satn. in Os to that in the mixt. is 
taken as the measure of the cITcct of the fon*ign gas For 
mixts. with COs, Ns and A, the measured and Ihe^calcd. 
values of this ratio agree well if it is assumed that the 
effect of the magnetic field on the Os mol. is (1) indepen- 
dent of whether it is in a mixt. or ih pure Os, and (2) inde- 
pendent of the nature of the mol. with which it collides, 
hor Hs, He au6 Kr, agreement between exptl. and calcd. 
results is obtained by assuming that the nature of the 
*'eollision partner” alters the effect of the field on the Og 
mol. Hence the field affects the energy transfer between 
the Os mol. and those of the foreign gas. W. W. S. 

Effect of magnetic fields on the diffusion of parsmog- 
netic gases. H.SenfUcbcn. Physik. Z. 34, 835-6(19337 ; 
if. C. A . 27, 630. — From the results obtained for its effect 
on heat cond. (cf. preceding abstr.) a magnetic field 
probably would dimmish the rate of diffusion ai Os into a 
diamagnetic gas by a fe«y tenths of 1%. Expts. were 
made by a differential dec. method, sensitive to a change 
m rate of diffusion of Viw%- A definite effect was ob- 
v'lved for diffusion of Os itilo CCI4 but the intenn^tatioii 
of the results is complicated by unavoidable magneto- 
Miictive ^ects produced by the field. W. W. Stifler 
A law of discontinuous distribution of the ferromagnetic 
Curie pokts. IV. Applications to the variation of the 
Curie point in solid metsllic solutions. Robert Forrer, 


phys. radium [71, 4, 601-12(1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 12*.— 
F.*s law thate « F (whm 6 denotes the abs. temp, 
of the Curie point, N the no. of effective contacts of the 
electron lattice, and F the const, corresponding to N m\) 
is applied to the interpretation of the data for a no. of alloys 
contg. solid solns. The no. of contacts varies linearly with 
the appropriate at. standard, and the const, slope of the 
line gives the change produced by replacing an atom of 

one of the constituento by an atom of the other. To 
analyze the tabulated data of several investigators, two 
methods are used. For low conens. the abims are treated 
as individuals, while for higher conens. the problem is 
attack^ by considering the distribution of electrons 
collectively between the atoms of the alloy. The analysis 
of Fe-Ni and Ni-Fe alloys by the first method shows that 
Ni dissolved in Fe possesses an elec, doublet, and that Fc 
dissolved in Ni has a magnetic triplet. This method is 
applied also to Fe-Co, Co-Fc, Fe-Si, Fe-Aii and Pe-Sn 
alloys. The Ni-Co, Ni-Pd, Ni-Cu and Fc-Co alloys arc 
treated by the second method. The results fall into 3 
categories: (1) the dissolved atom with its participating 
electrons may contribute to a pos. mol. field, as in Fe-Ni, 
Fe-Si, Fe-Co, etc.; (2) it may serve merely as a diluent, 
as in Ni-Pd and Fe-Coy; or (.V) the participating electron 
of the dild. atom may furnish some iieg. contacts as in the 
case of Ni-Cu. W. W. Stifler 

Magnetic anisotropy of the naphthalene molecttle. 
Constantin Sfilceanu. BuU. sect. set. acad. roumame 16, 
5-7(1933). — The iiiatli. theory by which the magnetic 
anisotropy of the naphthalene mol. can be calcd. from its 
optical anisotropy, by the method used by Ramanadham, 
is outlmed. The value is calcd. as 204 X 10 

W. W. Stifler 

Method and experimental arrangement for measuring 
the indexes of refmtionof substsnees in the fused state. 
Conslautln S^lceauu. BuU. sect. sci. acad. roumaine 16, 
8-12(1933). — Measurements of the n of a liquid by means 
of a hollow prism may l)c in error because of lack of paral- 
lelism of the gla.ss windows, etc. Methods of minimizing 
these errors arc discussed and the math, theory of an inter- 
polation method, for detg. the n of a given liquid in terms 
of the known ns of two others is develoixsd. The exptl. 
arrangement described consists of an elec, furnace with 
suitable apertures iu the sides, which fits outo the prism 
table of the spectrometer. An equilateral hollow brass 
prism, with Pyrex windows, fits into this furnace. 

W. W. Stifler 

The invariant of magnetic rotation for some organic 
substances rendered liquid by fusion. Constantin Siil- 
ci*anu. BuU. sect. sci. acad. roumaine 16, 13-15(1933). — 
According to Mallcmain’s theory, the expression And/ 
(n — 1)*, in which A is Verdet’s const., n is the refractive 
index, and d is the density, should be invariant for any 
given substance and independent of its state. A table is 
given, showing the values of n, d and A for naphthalene 
from 84” to 1^”, /9-methylnaphtha1enc from 34” to 174”, 
triphcnylmethane from 100” to 180”, and phenanthrene 
from 100” to 170”, with the corresponding value for An 
d/{n — 1)*. /9-Methylnaphthaleue shows a progressive 
increase of about 5% for this invariant, but for the other 
3 compds. it remains const, within 2%, thus confirming the 
theory, at least to a first approximation. W. W. Stifler 

Measurements of the magnetic rotatoiy power on some 
fused organic substances. Constantin Sfilceanu. BuU. 
sect. sd. acad. roumaine 16, 16-19(1933). — ^Measurements 
of the magnetic rotatory power and the dispersion were 
made on several org. compds. for the 3 standard Hg lines. 
Values of A (the V^et const.) and of A/d are given for o- 
methylnaphthalene from 19” to 164”. In this interval 
A/d is approx, const, with a mean value of 4.62 X 10**. 
Similarly for phenanthrene l)ctween 104” aud 217”, A/d 
decreases gradually from 5.48 to 5.32 X 10**, and for 
benzyl, in the interval 100” to 204”, A/d decreases only 
from 2.66 to 2.58 X 10**. Some data arc also given for 
the dispersion. The magnetic birefrini^ce is a mol. 
phenomenon while the magnetic rotation is at. 

W. W. Stifler 
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Cilcttteticn of Vordot’i oofutent Amo fusctioii of fho 
olomte fofnctlTitloi, for oomo lobotoiieei rwidorod liquid 
bgr fttiioa. Couotoatin Sftlcea&u. BvU, sect, sei. acad, 
fOMMOtuo ld« 20-*8(103d) . — Details of the calcn. of A from 
the at. refnictivities according to Mallemain's theory are 
ghrea for triphenylmcthanef naphthalene and phen- 
anthrene. The calcd. results agree with the ezptl. i^ues 
within 2 to 5%, thus verifying the theory for these compds. 
to a first approximation. W. W. Stifler 

Vofjflcatlon of the law of rotatoiy mojmetic dispersion 
for some otfsnic substances rendered Uquld by fudon. 
Cona^tin S&lceanu. Bull, sect. set. acaa. rountaine 16* 
24-4(1933).— Mallcmam’s general equation for magnetic 
rotatory dispersion can be verified indirectly by showing 
that the ratio of the rotatory magnetic dispersion to the 
dispersion due to elec, birefringence is equal to the inverse 
ratio of the corresi>onding wave lengths. The data for /3- 
mcthyliiaphthalciie and phenanthrcne do not satisfy this 
condition, and hence the law is inadequate, lliis is 
attributed to failure to consider the effects of the absorp- 
tion bands in the ultra-violet. W. W. Stifler 

Magnetic anisotropy In crystals of ffonr-dinitrotetrsm- 
mlnecobaltic ddoride. Lester W. Strock. Z. physik. 
Chm. B23* 236-8(1933).— The structure of Co[(NHa) 4 - 
(NQi)i]Cl was investigated and the consts. of the crystal 
are given. It belongs to the rhombic group and there are 
10 mols. to the unit ceU. In a magnetic field it crystallizes 
with the P ■" [100] plane parallel to the lines of force and 
the crystds are magnetically anisotropic. G. M. M. 

Msgaatlc susceptibiliQr of ions. Kiyoshi Kido. Set- 
enee Septs. TdhoRU Imp. Univ., First Ser. 22* 835-67 
(1938).— The theoretical equations of Pauling* Slater* 
Angus and others* for calcg. the diamagnetic suscepti- 
• bilities of ions, are reviewed . The susceptibilities of manv 
ions calcd. by these formulas generally fail to agree with 
K.*8 exptl. values. Further, when susceptibility, x» » 
plotted against valency no., ir, the exptl . and theoretical 
curves are different in nature. 'Hie ionic susceptibility is 
the sum of a paramapetic and a diamagnetic term : Xion 
■i Xv 4* The existence of the Xt> term indicates dis- 
tortim of an electron orbit due to an associi. of the ions in 
the mol. By using K.'s exptl. values for xion, the mol. 
susceptibilities of a no. of inorg. compds. are calcd. with 
the assumption of an additive law. The agreement with 
cxptly. detd. values is excellent for homeopolar compds. 
The additive law holds also for some org. compds. For 
ions with the some nuclear churge, a pair of electrons in the 
outer surface of the same total quantum no. jiroduces the 
same change in x* A double-bond linkage between atoms 
decreases the diamagnetic susceptibility. Many tables 
of ionic susceptibilities are given. W. W. Stifler 

Dielecferic-coiiBtaiit studies. 1. An improved voltage- 
tuning resonance method and its application to aqueous 
potMUum diloride solutions. J. Gilliert Malone, A. L. 
Ferguson and L. O. Ca.se. J. Ckem. Physics 1, 8.30-41 
(1933). — ^The behavior of various types of app. used in 
detg. diclec. consts. of aq. solus, of electrolytes is studied. 
While the voltage-tuning method is theoretically un- 
affected by the cond. of the sola., other disturbing factors 
are present. The change in dielec, consts. detd. by this 
method depends more or less on the characteristics of the 
particular generating and receiving circuits used. Dielec, 
consts. are given for aq. KCl in conens. up to 0.060 M at 
25” and X « 31 .7 m. The dielec, const, rises with conen. 
n. The Dnide method applied to aqueous soluthms of 
potassium chloride. J. Gilbert Malone, L. O. Case and 
A. L. Ferguson. Ibid. 842-6.- The Drude method was 
used for detg. dielrc. coasts, of H|0-EtOH and aq. KCl 
solns. Values obtained with 3 distinct types of detectors 
were concordant for HsO and for H|0-KiOH sqlns., but 
discordant for aq. KCl solns. The change in diclec. 
consts. of electrolytic solus, detd. by this method depends 
at leMt in part on the characteristics of the app. 

Gerald M. Petty 

ZMelecIrie propertieB of solutions of electrolytes la a 
sUNSopolar acuvent. Charles A. Kraus and Gilman S. 
Hooper. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sei. 19, 939-43(1933).— 
Diclec. const. -conen. curves ate given for tctraisoarayl- 


and triisoomylammonium picrate* tctraisoamylaiiimonium 
bromide, AgOOt and m«CA(NQi)s at 26”. Values ere 
given for the molsr polarization, dee. moment and dis- 
tance between the centers of chaw In an ion pair. It is 
suggested that the symmetry of the ions has an effect on 
the dielec, behavior of an electrolyte at high conens. 

Howard A. Smith 

The dielectric conetante of oqueoue eolutieus at very 
high frequency. Ernst Plcitzc. Ann. Physik 18, 288-(& 
(1933). — Dielec, consts. of aq. solns. of CuSOi, La(NOs)a 
and i^Fc(CN)a at max. conens. of 0.002 M were detd. by 
Drude's method. The measurements were mode at X -i 
60.0 cm., and at 17”. The results agree with the Debye- 
Onsagcr-Falkciihagen theory. Gerald M. Petty 

Dipole moments of the clilorobenz<^enone oximes. 
George S. Parsons and C. W. Porter. /. Am. Ckem. Soc. 
55, 4746-6(1933) .—The a and fi forms, resp., of o-, m- and 
p-chlQrol>cnzophcnone» oxime (m. 131”, 96-7”, 132-3”, 
105-6”, 162-4” and 91 -2”, resp.) have dipole moments of 
161, 161, l.bO, 1.61, 2.320 and 2.381 X J0'»e.s.u.,resp. 
The values for the o- and p-cotnpds. were obtained iii 
dioxane sola., in which associi. is slight. These results do 
not give an unambiguous answer to the question of oxime 
structures. H. A. Beatty 

Simplified formulas for the calculation of expansion 
coeffldents and compressibilities of gases at low pressures 
from the Beattie-Bridgeman equatiouB of state. J. B. M. 
Coppock. /. Phys. Chem. 37, 996 9(1033). 

P. H. Emmett 

Acoustical studies, n. The behavior of a gM with 
several Independent mtemal-energy states. Wm. 

Richards. J. Chem. Physics 1, 863-79(1933); cf. C. A, 
27, 1701.— Einstein's method of describing the acoustical^ 
behavior (Richards and Reid, C. A. 28, 387^) of a dis-^ 
soeg. gas IS extended to a nondissocg. gas in wliich five 
grou})s of intcrnal-energv states have different relaxation 
times. 3'hc variation of the velocity of sound with fre- 
quency demonstrates different relaxation times; varia- 
tioas with pressure show effects due to three-tiody colli- 
sions or to radiation from optically active states. Matli. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Hydrodynamic equations with capillary terms. Theory 
of surface tension. Y. Rucard. J. phys. rad turn [7], 4, 
533*48(1933).— For a complete formulation of the equU. 
and tile movement of a fluid composed of mols. liaving 
mutual atti action according to the kinetic tlieory, a sys- 
tem of pressures and tensions dependent on the 2iid space 
derivative of the d. must he considered in writing, for a 
non-uniform d. distribution, the hydrodyuamic equations 
for Uic movement. The tensions represent the effects of 
capiUority . A quaiitiiy H is set up for the surface tension ; 
a numerical calcn. of II agrees well with expt. and justifies 
the empirical rule of Ramsey and Shields. II divided by 
the crit. pressure and the diam. of the mol. is a unique 
function of T/Tc (TV crit. tepip.) for all substances 
having”lhc same kiud of intermol. forces. No new hypo- 
thesis was necessary to obtain these results. L. E. S. 

Measurement of surffice tension of liquids by the paral- 
lel-plate method. Naoyasu Sata and Katuzo Kurano. 
KoUM-Z. 65, 191-5(1933). — The surfacq tensions detd. 
by this method approach the theoretical curves as the 
thickness of the plate is increased. For HfO, the thick- 
ness is 7-8 mm. ; for EtOH, PliNOi and PhNHs 5-G mm. ; 
for CHCU and CHBri 4-5 mm. These values agree with 
the plate thickn e sses at which the creeping height reaches 
a max. value for these liquids. Expts. with flint, crown, 
and soda-lime glasses, and quartz show that plate cumpn. 
is not a factor. * Arthur Fleischer 

Molecular diffusion of li^t in liquids. £. Cauals and 
P. Peyrot. Butt. soc. rii^.^53, 741-4(1983).— Light 
diffused by pure liquids is only partially polarized, which 
leads to the conclusion that mols. are optii^y anisotropic. 
The amt. of mol. anisotropy con be estd. the measure of 
depolarization. This depolarization wm meMured for 
several halogen derive, of ethane, propane, isopropooc and 
amyleoe, m well as CfHi, heptane, isopentane, CHirCHCl 
and CHCli. James H. Hibben 

Bvapofmtioa and diffusion of vdatiM mattrlili Into an 
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iatfClMftoim. ErkPmton. TTam. FdradaySoe.n^ 
1 18348(1033} .-^Vapor«-teQfiQa measurements by a dy- 
namic method for glasses of the approx . compns. 30% PbO, 
70% ttOi; 60% Na«0, 60% SiOi; and 60%KiO, 60% 
SiOi were theoretically evaluated. It is concluded that 
evapn. at normal pressures is in essence a process by which 
a tmn vapor in equil. with the liquid phase according to 
the Herz-Knudsen equations, diffuses into the passing gas. 
This diffusion seems to be sensibly governed by the same 
considerations as those deduced from the kinetic theory 
for the diffusion of gases into an enclosed space. It ap- 
pears correct to assume that in the vapor PbO, Na«0 and 
KcO are unimol. ^ Frank Urban 

The vapor-pressure curve- of nitrobenzene. Maria T. 
Toral and E. Moles. Andies soe, espaH. fis, quint. 31, 
736-45(1933).— Vapor pressures of pure PhNOs were 
detd. from 95.8*" to 207.9”. Results can be expressed by 
the equation log p - 8.172443 - 12662.683/ D. Calcd. 
b. p. at 700 mm. pressure is 209.6 , not agreeing well with 
the literature. From the values found, the heat of evapn. 
ran be obtained from the equation L » 94.84 cal./g., and 
the ebullioacopic const. E » 49.18, agreeing with the values 
obtained by Biltz, Bachmann and Dsiewonsld. If vapor- 
]>rcssure detns. ore made by using an exposed-stem ther- 
mometer, and the results corrected as usual, values are 
obtained which deviate considerably from those obtained 
liy the use of thermometers with ^nexpused stem. 

, E. M. Symmes 

The equation of state and the jparachor. A. Eucken. 
Nachr. ues. Wiss. Gottingen Math.-physik. Klasse 1933, 
.'340-9. — The parachor relation W or =■ const., 

where V is the mol. vol. and e the surface tension, can be 
flrrived from a general equation of state applicalile to 
liquids even at high pnsssure and in agreement with the 
Loudon attraction law. The additivity of the imrachor is 
explained by the fact that the latter represents about 2.9 
times the zero-txiint vol, P. H. Emmett 

Wall effect in the falling4)all method for viscosity. 
.Mfred W. Francis. Physics 4, 403-6(1933) .—The wall 
effect of balls falling in a verticsd cylindrical tulx* in a vis- 
rolls fluid is probably independent of the atis. ladii of the 
Imll and tulje and only sdightly dependent on the abs. 
viscosity. The bottom effect is negligible. The revised 
foimula proposed for liquids of high viscosity is: v 
2gR^{pi p*)(l - where i? is the viscosity 

lu poises, M and r are the radii of ball and tube in cm., g <* 
980 cm. per sec.*, u is the observed velocity in cm. per 
sec., and pi and pt arc the ds. of ball and liquid, resp. 
The function agrees well with observations at least to the 
ratio, k/r » 0.83, while the limit of agreement for Laden- 
biirg's formula is the ratio 0.09. L, E. Steiner 

Fluidity measurement of liquids, aolutionB, emulsions, 
etc. A. R. Matthis. Ind. ehim. beige [2], 4, 497-602 
(1933). — A simple fluidinieter is described. A. L. H. 

The determination of the coefficients of viscositv of 
viscous Uquids, and the appUcaffon of Le ChSteller’s 
formula. B. Deryagin. J, chim. phys. 30, 648-65 
(19:3, *3). -The variation of viscosity with temp, as mea- 
sured with falling spheres in potato molasses and in a 42% 
sulti. of sugar in glycerol, is expressed by Le Chatelier*s 
oquation: log log(n/v9) ^ A -- Bt, L. £. Steiner 
Fluidilv of diozone-water mixtures. John A. Geddes. 
/. Am. Ckem. Soc. 55, 4882-7(1983).— llie fluidity 
cemcn. curves reveal the hydrate, ^HgOs.flHsO, 

S. Bradford Stone 

Measurement of the surface tension of solid subslanoeB. 
V. P. Berdennikov. Pkysik. Z, Sowjfdunien 4, 397-419 
(1933).-<-Orifflth*s theory of the widening of surface 
cnicks in glass was tested imd applied to the surface-ten- 
sion measurement ^ s^id substances. For glass in 
vacuo, and in water the Mirfacse energies in ergs are 1214 
«id2M; in other media the values are intermediate. The 
order for glass is not valid for quartz. L. B. Steiner 
Recnitallizaden and oeloimtlon. IV. Karl Przibram. 

Wise, Wien Math.-naiurw. Klasse Abt. 11a, 142, 
-51-7(1988); cf. C. A. 87, 3400.— Micrometric measure- 
ments of grain growth In pressed KBr show that the hkid- 
iBiice of r ecr ys tn. by Ra irradiation affects formation of 


cryatal nudd and not the grain growth. The recrystn. 
time-pressure diagram for NaCl is carried to a pressure of 
10,000 kg./sq. cm. It seems that recrystn. of KCl and 
KBr mer pressure compared with unpressed me^ed 
crystals causes a learning of the lattice disturbance, sinee 
pressed samples change color more quickly. O. E. S. 

Remarkable optical properties of the alkali metals. 
R. de L. Kronig. Nature 132, 601(1933).— The optical 
behavior observed by R. W. Wood (C. A. 27, 6240) can 
be fully accounted for by means of the quantum theory of 
metallic dispersion developed by K. Frank Urban 

The fheoty of forced double refraction. K. P. Herzidd 
and R. H. Lee. Phys. Rev. 44, 626-81(1983).— The 
double refraction produced in NaCl and KCl crystals 
through elastic stress is calcd. but the results contain too 
many unknown consts. to lie checked against expt. 

L. S. Kassd 

Isothermic crystallization or transformation of a given 
mass Independent of time. G. Tammann. Z. anarg. 
allgem. Chem. 214, 407-13(1933).— Two types of forma- 
tion of crystn. centers in isothermal trun.sformations are 
described (1) on the surface of melts and (2) regular dis- 
tribution of centers throughout the mass, llie derivation 
of the formula relating the total vol. of centers and time is 
given. Examples of tlie transformation process are given 
which include monoclinic to rhombic S and the reverse, of 
NUiNOi bdow and above 32” and of AlgZnt decompn. 
Certain Ni and Mn steels are also described. R. H. L. 

The Faraday effect at high frequendes. G. P. Ham- 
well, W. Blealmey, S. N. Van Voorhis and J. B. H. Kuper. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 785(1933). — ^The result of preliminary 
expts. on the Faraday effect at high frequencies is not 
conclusive but the general method of investigation with 
continuous oscillations is considered fea.sible. The method^ 
has the advantages of steadiness of operation and great 
flexibility. Allen S. Smith 

Free rotation in the lattice of silicon hydride. Klaus 
Clusius. Z. physik. Chem* B23, 213-26(1938). — ^Pure 
SiH 4 was prepd. from Mg silicide and HCl and its sp. heat 
measured from 10” abs. to the b. p. At 63.4” abs. a break 
in the curve indicates a rotation in the solid state. 
Below the m. p., the solid is weakly birefringent but bdow 
the transition point the double refraction is strong. The 
results are compared with those obtained with CH 4 . The 
unsym. form of the transition curve is ascribed to strong 
coupling of the rotators. G. M. Murphy 

The electron conduction of cuprous oxide. W. Schottky 
and F. Waibd. Physik. Z. 34, 868-64(1933).— The HoU 
effect of CusO in the temp, range — 180 to about 860^ was 
investigated to det. whether the mechanism of cond. 
changes near 6(X)”. The possibility of a change from an 
exa*ss dectron cond. to a defect cond. with increasing 
temp, was considered to account for discrepancies in exptl. 
results, in the temp, range where one or both mec^- 
nisms are predcaninant the Hall const. R is inversdy pro- 
portional to the conen. of the conductors. The latter 
shows unusual variation with the O content at room temp. 
Between 400” and 600” the ctuve of R vs. \/T passes 
through 0 and becomes pas. above 600”. The quantity 
R X K (k cond.) is proportional to the mobility. In 
the excess-declron region the latter decreases with in- 
creasing temp. ; in the defect region the course is not wdl 
established. The results substantiate a defect^onductor 
theory of the bl(x:king layer, and serve to clarify the 
blocking-layer effect and photocurrent. A. S. Smith 

The plastidty and haidnesa of alkali halide erystals. 
Karl Przibram. Siieber. Akad. Wiss. Wien Math.^ 
naturw. Klasse Abt. Ha, 142, 269-61(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
3372. — ^Thc iffasticity coeff . b and the Brinell hardness for 
NaBr, Nal and K1 crys^ were detd. Cryatal lattice 
const, iflotted against b gives a nearly straight line when 
the cation of the halide is the same. O. £. Sheppard 

The densitiea of orgaaic oystals. AautoshMuldierjee. 
Indian J. Physics 8, 147-9(1938).— The flotation method 
of d. detn. was applied to a l^e no. of org. oompds. 
The purest crsrstal is assumed to be the one with the 
greatest d. The crystal was subjected to repeated sub- 
division each time only the particle with the greatest d. 
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WM reUined. The d. meamrcd in this manaer compam 1 
vary doady with the values calod. from x-ray data. 

Calvin Brous 

"Iffm atr uc t u re of carbon. Invaatigationa hy moans of 
doctron dUBraetion. Ferdinand TreAelenbtirgi B. Ftanz 
and O. Widand. Z. tech. Fhysik 14, 48»-95(1033) ; cf. 

C« il, 27, 2870. — C of various crystdlite sizes (natural 
graphite, com. graphite and lampblack) was studied. 
The lattice parameters agree with those obtained by x-rays ^ 
(cf. C. A. 18, 3128). The electron diffraction method 
gives information on the nature of the surface la 3 rers; 
x<ays on deeper layers. The (Hit interferences, obamred 
with x-rays, are not found with 30-kv. dectrons. The 
ba^ planes arc parallel to the clectrcm -optically smooth 
graphite surfaces; the electron absorption in the long path 
resulting is too great to permit interference. The sur- 
faces perpendicular to the basal planes are electron-opti- 
cally rough, permitting interferences. Thirteen refer- 3 
ences. Victor Hicks 

C^stallograjdiic investigations with the electrical dec- 
tron microscope. K. Bruche and H. Johannson. Z. 
tech. Phystk. 14, 487-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1208-9.— 
The chafes in crystal structun* of a carefully polished hot 
Ni cathode coated with Ba azide were observed. Objects 
of 10 M were resolved. Victor Hicks 

The reflection of x-rays from anthracene cryatda. B. 
Wheeler Robinson. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, ^ 
422-47(1933). — The abs. intensity of reflection from the 
(001) planes of anthracene was measured for X 1.539 and 
X 0.709 A. U., on crystals up to 0.5 mg., exposed to a 
uniform monochromatic beam. Measurements were 
made with a recording ionization spectrometer with valve 
amplification. Errors due to non -monochromatism of the 
Jx^am and to extinction and absorption in the crystal were 
investigated. A method of applying the extinction ^ 
correction to small crystals is dcvcloiicd. The structure 
factors for the ((X)l) planes are 30.5 for X 1 .539 and 32.8 for 
X 0.709 A. U. The diffeiencc is discussed. The latter 
factor may be taken as a standard for org. crystal structure 
analysb. Victor Hicks 

The crystalline structure of naphthalene. A quantita- 
tive x-ray Investigation. J. Montcath RolHTtson. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (London) A142, 674-88(19^3). — The intensities 
of reflection were measured photographically. The 6 
structure was obtained by trial and error, by starting from 
the orientation found for anthracene (cf. C. A. 27, 3373). 
These results were refined by a double Fourier analysis 
about the zones of the crystal axes. The electron distribu- 
tion is plotted in abs. units. The orientation of the mol. 
in the crystal and the coordinates of the atoms arc pven. 
The structure differs from that of arthrocene chiefly in the 
larger inclination of the long axis of the mol. to the (010) 
plime. The election count agrees well with the chem. ' 
structure. Victor Hicks 

X-ray investintion of konjok mannan. Ichiro Sakurada 
and Keiroku Futino. Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. 
Research (Tokyo) 21 , 287-301 ( 1933) . — Konjak mannan has 
2 modifications: o, amorphous and water-sol.; 0, cryst. 
and water-insol. 0 has a tetragonal lattice with 3 hexosc 
residues in the elementary cell with oq ^ bo 8.5, co 
7,5 A. U. when water-free and with Oq •• bo ^ 8.7, Co ^ s 
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Pb, 8a, Zb, Cd, Sb and Bi. Brie R. Jetfee and Emery B. 
04bert! / dim. PhysUe 1, 758-5(1983).— The mea- 
sured lattice coasts, of the elements in thme alloys are 
practically identical with those of the pure elements. 
Thus mutual soly. occurs to only a very alight extent. 
Si forms no compds. with any of these elmnents. 

Victor Hicks 

A note on the vapor preoaure of zinc bromide. M. S. 
Desai. BvU. Acaa. Sci. United Provinces Agra Oudh 
India 3, 31-2(1933) .—The note corrects a mistake in a 
former paper (C. A. 27, 3865). The mistake is math., 
and the former equation should be logioP » — (A/T) + 
log r -h B, where A • 5639.781 and B - 9.066. The 
latent heat of evapn. is therefore 25.68 kg.-cal. instead of 
27.60 kg.-cal. as reported. H. W. Leahy 

ne ultra-violet absorption of aldehydes. H. Conrad- 
Billroth. Z. physik. Chem. B23, 315-18(1933).— The 
absorption of 0.015 ilf ^exane solu. of the following sub- 
stances was studied: RCHO, where R » Me, Et, Pr, Am, 
Bu, CsHii, CfHii, CiUi7, MesCHCHa, MesCH, MeBtCH, 
MeiC. G. M. Murphy 

Thermodynamic properties of trifluorotriGhloroethime 
and difluorotetrachloroethane. Prank Hovorka and Fran- 
cis B. Geiger. J. Am. Chm. Soc. 55, 4759-61(1933). - 
For (CPCh)t and CClPaCClsF are ^ven b. ps., m. ps., 
Edtvos consts., mol. heats of vaporization, crit. temps., 
Stigden's parachors, c^., viscosities and surface tensions. 

A. L. Hcnnc 

Thermodynamic properties of 2-methyl-2-pontonol. 
Prank Hovorka, H. P. Lankelma and C. K. Naujoks. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4820-2(1033). — Measurements of 
surface tension, d., n, abs. viscosity and vapor pressure, 
in the range 5^ to 120**, are reported. P. D. Rossini « 
The ao^on error in meaaurementa involving easily 
aorbable gaaea at low preaaures. Marcus Francis. J. 
Phys. Chem. 37, 1019-27(1933). — Below a pressure of 0.1 
mm. of Hg, the gas sorbed on the walls of a glass app. 
may approach or even exceed in amt. that contained in the 
free space of the system. Expts. with SOj showed a dis- 
engagement of sorbed gas amounting to more than 50% of 
the free gas at an arbitrary starting point. P. T. N. 

Activated adsorption of gases on charcoal. R. Bunsh- 
tcin, P. Levin and S. Petrov. Physik, Z. Sowjetunion 4, 
197-211(1933).— The adsorption of H„ CO, N,, C,H« and 
CfHe on ash-free charcoal (I) and on the same charcoal 
contg. 0.2% Pt (H) showed, for Nt, no effect of the Pt and, 
for C 4 H 4 and CiHf, the same end >^ucs for I and H but a 
more rapid approach to cquil. for U. For H between 
— 185^ and 100^, and for CO fnim 20” to 400” the difference 
in amt. adsorbed by 11 and by 1 is a pos. const, with re- 
six*ct to temp, and pressure, and it varies with the Pt 
content. At 20” the H can lie completely pumped off 
from I, but from 11 only the H adsorbed by the C, not 
that adsorbed by Pt. ^ow, activated adsorption occurs 
for H at 300” and for CO at 400”4 For H, A« y/p and 
for ashort time A-c y/t where A is the amt. adsorbed, P 
the pressure and t the time. For CO at 400”, Aoc y/t; 
this relation bolds at 6(X)”, 7(X)” and 800” for I but not for 
n. L. E. Steiner 

Active charcoal. I. Activity of charcous made under 

t A. ' 




oriented with the c axis parallel to the tension. The 
micelles of dried films and frozen sheets arc also oriented. 
Twelve references. Victor Hicks 

Fourier aoalyaia of the durene structure. J. Monteath 
Robertson. Proc. Roy. Soc. (Ixindcm) A142, 659-74 
(1933). — Results of the crystal analysis of durene, 1 ,2,4,5- 
tetiamethylbenzene (cf. C. A. 27, 5604) were subjected 
to a double Fourier analysis about the zones of the crystal 
axes. The results are given in contour diagrams arawn to 
abs. scale. The mol. a regular plane hexagon benzene 
ring, with the Me group in the plane of the ring but dis- 
about 3” toward the unsubstituted positions. The 
orientation of the mol. in the crystal and the atomic para- 
meters are given. An electron count shows the effect of 
the H atoms. Victor Hicks 

An x-ny study of the bhiaiy alloye of 6 i with Ag, Au, 


Tamaru and Osamu Komiike. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 
1088-110(1933). — Coconut charcoal was activated by 
heating in a current of COi at 900”. The sorption and 
desorption of water by the charccxil were studied by 
means of a thermobalance. Water could not be com- 
pletely desorbed below 900”. II. Sorption equilibrium 
of water, sulfur chloride and silicon totradhlorido vapors in 
9 coconut charcoal. Ibid. 1101-8.— The repeated sorption 
and desorption of (1) water impor, (2) SiCU, and (3) 
SiCli by coconut charcoal were studied. The charccnl 
was prepd. by heating at 935” in a current of CQi for 1 hr. 
With (1) there was observable hysteresis in sorption and 
desorption but not mudt with (2) and (3). m. Sorption 
oq^hrium of various organic vapors in coconut charcoal. 
Ibid. 1109-21 .—Sorption equil. between coconut charcoal 
and COlftCHi, n-COIlOH, CHiCOOH, 
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C«Hi« CiHtOH. W18 itiadied. ZV. •qoUiMum i theniialaocoiiimcKlationo^ (cf. C. 4. 26,5480) fora one- 

of leaa violiilito OKiutie vvpott in coeomit dianoal. iWi. dimenstonal exponential ia extended over the normal 
1122-^«-'-Sorption equil. between coconut charcoal and modes of vibration of the solid. Agreement with the 
the difficultly volatile substances CiHiNOi, decalin, C«Hf- work of Roberts (C. 4. 26, 2357) on temp, variation of 
OFI and cyclbhexwone was studied. Hysteresis in sorp- accomodation coeff. of He on W was secured for the vame 
lion and desorption appears only with C«H|N0|. V. 4 X 10* cm.'*^ of the exponential index a. This is in 
Manufacture of mask charcoal by gas-activafion method, agreement with the magnitude suggested by Bom ( C. 4 . 
Sctour6 Tamam, Yosiki Imai and Sdsuke Ennd. Ibid. 26, 3968) and Slater (C. 4. 25, 3886). Calvin Brous 
1139-44.— The activation of coconut charcoal and of wood ^ Decrease of surface energy and increase of dispersibility 

charcoals by means of water vapor, COi and air was of solid substances throu^ the formation of an adsorption 
studied. With respect to a charcoal every gas exerted layer. Sclerometry_in tibe physical chemiaky of mechani- 
almost the same activating action. The activity of the cal dispersions. HI. P. Rebinder, N. Kalinovskaya 
charcoal may be detd. principally by loss of charcoal due to and Eugenie Venstroem . Physik . Z. Sowjetunion 4 , 365-06 
combustion and by the temp, of heating. VI. Sorption (1033); cf. C. 4. 26, 638.-^lids dispersed by various 
equilibrium of benzene vapor In charcoals prepared by mech. means in solns. of various adsorbates gave dispcrsi- 
impregnation method and gas-activation method. Yosiki bility isotherms (hardne^-decrease-concn.-of-adsorbate 
Imai. /6fd. 1145-54. — SorptiooLequil.of benzene vapor in curves) similar to adsorption curves. The isotherms 
(1) coconut charcoal, soaked with NasS04 soln. and then 3 followed Traube’s rule for adsorption from aq. solns., and 
healed and (2) Norit charcoal was studied. Sorption and its reverse for adsorption from hydrocarbon solns. 
desorption were reproducible at lower pressure, but there L. £. Steiner 

was hysteresis at higher pressure. VII. Sor^on equi- Mechanical properties of adsorption layers and the 
librium of benzene vapor in various charcoals made by tiie stability of foams and emulsions. I). L. Talmud. Pity- 
impregnation method. Ibid. 1155-67. — ^Filter paper of nit. Z. ^oiq/sfwnmit 4 , 420-30(1933). — A review, 
low ash content was dipped into H1SO4, NasS04, Hal*04, and L. E . Steiner 

tlien heated. The activity of the charcoal tiius obtained Technic for measuring the viscosity of surfaces. Gino 
w«LS examd. by studying the solution of benzene vapor. Bcrgami. BoU. soc. Ual. hper. 8, 1276-8(1933). — ^The 
NciaS04 and HtP04 promoted activity. Vm. Properties ^ technic previously described (Arch. sci. biol. (Italy) 18 
of points inside the hysteresis loop of sorption equilibrium (1933)) was modified so as to make possible the detn. of 
and the mechanism of so^on. Ibid. 1108-76. — ^The the viscosity of surfaces within wide limits— from distd. 
phenomenon of hysteresis is explained on the basis of water to hydrophile colloids. The app. is essentially a 
surface adsorption and capillary condensation. T. K. differential torsion balance in which the degree of torsion 
Ion adsorption on metals and charcoal. A. Frumkin. of the wire is a function of the resistance of the surface of 
Vkystk. Z. Sowjelunion 4 , 239-61(1933). — ^A review. the liquid under test. Peter Masucci 

L. E. Steiner Surface chemistry. Irving Langmuir. Chem. Rev. 13, , 
The surface oxides of charcoal and the adsorption of ^ 147-91; Angew. Cssm. 46 , 710-33(1933).— A summary of 
electrolytes. L. Lepin. Phystk. Z. Sowjelunion 4 , 282- L.’s contributions. Louise Kelley 

91(1933) . — Three surface oxides of charcoal are postulated The range of surface forces. F. P. Bowden. Physik, 
having 1, 2 and 3 valences, resp., of the surface C atoms Z. Sowjetunwn 4 , 185-96(1933). — The top plate of a pair 
attached to O. These react with water to form hydrox- of highly polished plates of glass, steel or ZnS in a dust-free 
idcs, tlie first 2 being basic and the last acidic. L. £. S. cylinder sank on the bottom plate to a distance dependent 
Adsorption and capillary condensation. M. Polanvi. on the limit of pohsh (1000 A. or more} regardless of 
Phyhtk, Z. Sowjelunion 4 , 144-55( 1933) .—The **potential' * whether the plates were in a high vacuum, au*, satd. vapors 
tlu.ury and the capillary condensation theory of adsorption of ale., HjO, or nitroethane, or the liquids, ale., HsO or oleic 
arc compared and the limits of the latter discussed. 6 acid. Friction expts. in dust-free ale. showed no friction 

L. E. SteinCi’ until the equil. position (sepn.: 3600 A.) was reached. 
Capillary condensation of vapors on porous sorbents. A limited amt. of ale. between portions of the glass plates 
M. Dubinin. Physik. Z. Sowjelunion 4 , 156-71(1933). — pulled the plates to 1000 A. at these parts, the surface 
A review. For solids with coarse pores, adsonition is tension crushing the dust particles and buckling the 
laigely capillary condensation; for fine pores, Polauyi's plates. No evidence was found for oriented mol. chains 
theory holds best; for intermediate cases, both types of up to 50,000 A. long as suggested by others. Solid myr- 
adsorption coexist. L. E. Steiner istic acid crystd. between polished plates in a thin film has 

Relation between van der Weals' and activated adsorp- a characteristic adhesion for each solid, greater than that 
tion on diromium oxide gel. John Howard. Nature 132, ' for the solid acid in the bulk. Between differing plates 
1)03(1933). — Activated adsorption of Ils and Ni on a the break of the film occurs at the weaker surface at its 
surface of CriOa diminished van der Waals' adsorption to a characteristic value. Solid surfaces affect the growth of 
ludtkcd extent, showing' that the 2 types of adsorption do crystals in the film, but do not exert any effect through the 
not take place independently of each otiier. F. Urban solid film. L. E. Steiner 

The effect of the alkali and the aUcaline earth ions on the New studies in colloid chemistry. V. A. Naumov, 
adsorption of thorium B by silver bromide crystals. J. F. Uspekhi Khim. 2, 521-50(19.33).— A review, chiefly of 

K*tig and U. T. Greene. J. Phys. Chem. 37, 1047-59 work done in 1931 and 1932. Disperse-phase metals, 
(L933). — ^Thc a^orption of Th B ions on AgBr crystals in s inorg. and org. sols, size and shape of particles, highly 
the iirescnce of various conens. of the alkali and alk. earth polymerized natural substances as studied by optical, 
liromides was studied. The order of repression of the elec., adsorption and surface-tension methods are dis- 
ddsorption of Th B is Cs+ > Rb+ > K+ > Na-^ > Li+ at cussed. F. H. Rathmanu 

all conens. measured. There apiiears to be a relation The optics of white sols. II. The (USuse scattered 
l)etwecn the adsorbability of these cations and their heats reflection. Torbjorn Caspersson. KoUoid^^. 65, 162-70 
oi hydration, their ionic size and solubilities of their (1933); cf . C. 4 . 26, 5474. — ^A characteristic of white sols 
luoniide salts. There is little difference in the repressing is that the particles do not absorb but reflect light to the 
liliTt of Ba, Ca and Sr ious. P. T. Newsome sides. By use of Shoulejkin's (cf. C. 4. 18, 3320) and 

The adsorbabilities of the ions. K. S. Gurtuaja Doss. 9 Mie's thmies, tables are calod. showing the intensities of 
Indian Chem. Soc. lO, 503-8(1933).— In general, scattered light in different directions on varying the 
Mukkerjee's equation (cf. C. 4. 16, 3018) is confirmed, particle size, the difference in ns of the particles and the 
1 he adsortiability of the H ion in comparison wi^ the Ba dispersing medium, and the wave length of the incident 
KMi IS greater Um predicted, probably because of aecon- light. Tlie mutual action of colloidal particles in relation 
ildry factors which affect adsob’tion. P. £. Brown to Beer's law is discussed. Arthur Fleischer 

Exchange of energy between inert gas atoms and a solid The composition of arsenious sulflde sols and its diange 
surface. J. M. Jackson and A. Howarth. Prec. Roy. on aging and under the influence of light. V. Krestin- 
^OL. (London) A142, 447-66(1933).— The theory of the skaya and V. Yakovleva. 65, 187-91(1933).— 
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UnlcNMi KiS is passed till no test for HiAsOi is obtainsd on 
a filtered saiaple« AsiSi sols contain AsiOi in both the 
mioeUeo and intermkellar liquid. On aging, the total 8 
content remains unchanged, but AsiOa is formed by oaida- 
tim with most of the equiv. sulfide changing to S. O is 
essential for aging. Light catalyzes the aging reaction. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Proparatioin and propsrtias of zirconium gulfoialicylic 
aidd Jmlies. Satya Prakash. Z. anorg. aUgtm. Ckem. 
aiS, ^0-54(1083).— 8ee C, A. 27, 6612. G. G. 

Capillaiy-electfieal inToatigationB on silver halides. 
H. R. Kruyt. PhyHk. Z. Sowjetunum 4, 296-608(1083). 
'-<^piUaries of Ag halides, and coarse crystals prepd. by 
grinding the fused salt can be charged negatively only. 
Pine crystals of colloidal size may be charged positively. 

L. E. Steiner 

Meehsnism of the formation of Kohlschiitter's silver 
Bdl. Harry B. Weiser and Mar F. Roy. J, Pkys. Ckem. 
37, 1 009-19 ( 1033) .*-*'The formation of Kohlachutter's Ag 
sol by the reduction of AgtO with lit at 60 60^ is accoin> 
plished only in the presence of solid AgtO. Said, aolns. 
of AgtO that have not been ultrafiltered ordinarily contain 
appreciable amts, of colloidally dispersed oxide. In a 
quarts or Ag vessel an ultraiiltercd AgtO soln. undergoes 
no reduction with pure Hi at 50 ^»0®; in a glass vessel the 
reduction is confined to the surface, giving a thin mirror of 
metal; in a Ft vessel the reduction is at the surface, de- 
positing relatively large hexagonal plates of Ag. The 
reduction in Pt results from catalytic activation of the Ht 
at tho Pt surface. There is no catalytic activation and no 
reduction at ^ surface of quartz or Ag. Mirror forma- 
tion at a glas^ surface is preceded by the formation of a 
film of AgsO, which is subsequently reduced. The oxide 
film results chiefly from pptn. by alkali from the glass. 
The ease with which solid AgjO is reduced by Ha indicates 
that the latter is readily activated at the surface of AgiO or 
at the Interface Ag-AgaO. Pauli’s view that sol formation 
will not take place except in the presence of alkali or sulfide 
that can furnish a complex stabilizing electrolyte is not in 
accord with the exptl. observatuitis. H. B. Weiser 

Brotectiiva aefion of colloids, m. Effect of sucrose 
tad sodium oleate oa the stability of colloidal mongoaose 
diozide. Shridhar S. Joshi and Avadh N. lid. J. 
Indian Ckem. Sec, 10, 3(37-71 (1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 4986.— 
The prepn. of MnOa sols by adding soln.s. of sucrose (25 
and and Na oleate (0.334 and 0.167%) in various 
amts, was studied. The viscositios of the mixts. were 
detd. Frank Urlian 

Structure of emulsoid sol particles and their hydration 
film. N. H. Kolkmeijer and J. C. L. Favejee. Nature 
132, 602-3(1933). — TTie prevailing view that powder 
photographs of cellulose, starch and similar substances 
orginate in the crystal structure of those substances may 
be erroneous. The powder lines are those of the hydration 


Very Jewpores have any given value of f. Xgiyanalysls 
showed that tha amt. of cryst. material In the gds de« 
creased in the order m, 11, 1. The same order hrid for 
speed of coagulation, and the time of beginning and the 
oetent of syneresls. Lr* B. Steiner 

KInetiea of the coagulation of colloida. V. Variation 
of viaeoal^ during coaggla tii m. Shridhar S. Joriii and K. 
S. Viswanath. J, Indian Ckem, Soe, 10, 329<^(1988) ; 
cf. C. A. 27, 8869.— The slow flocculation of AbA, AsiSi- 
g^tin and gelatin sols by KO was followed viaeometri- 
celly. Frank Urban 

The kinetics of riow coagulation. 1. D. N. Ghorii. 
J. Indian Ckem. Soe. 10, 609-16(1933) .—When coagula- 
tion of a sol is rapid Smoluchowski's equation represents its 
rate satisfactorily. The divergence of the observed rate 
from the rate predicted for dow coagulation cannot be 
explained by: (o) autocatalvsis, (h) the polydisperac 
nature of the colloid, pgr (c) the presence of traces of elec- 
trolytes. The cxptl. work was done on S sols whose rates 
of coagulation were measured both by a tyndallmeter and 
by light absorption. II. Ibid. 517-27. — If each colloidal 
particle with its double layer is considered a charged con- 
denser, energy is evolved whenever 2 particles of different 
potentials unite. If all particles have the same potential 
there is no evolution of ene^ on union but the larger 
partide has a different potential and its union with original 
particles causes a deciyase in free energy. The S-diape of 
the curve which represents slow coagulations is due to: 
(a) a slow formation of complex particles from simple 
particles of equal potential, (6) a rapid union of complex 
particles with simple partides and (c) a dow union pf 
complex particles after the simple particles have become 
few. The addn. of some coarse particles early in coagula- , 
tion should straighten out the S-curve and expts. show' 
that it does. The disappearance of autocatalytic nature 
on continued dialysis is due to increase in no. of complex 
particles. Acclimatization and aging effect arc also due 
to changes in no. of complex particles. F. E. Brown 
Water flltratioii throu^ membranes and membrane 
resistance. W. W. Lepeschkin. Koltoid-Z. 65, 184-6 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5812. Arthur Fleischer 

Bdemeter observations as aid in investigation of gel 
structure. K. v. Terzaghi. Kolknd-Z. 65, 129-48 

(1933); cf. C. A. 21, 1388; Erdbaumechanih (1925); 
Auerlmch and Hort, Ilandbtich phy^ik, tech. Mechamk 
Vol. IV, Pt. 2 (1931); Alexander, Coltoid Chemistry, 111 
(C. A. 26, 1180). Arthur Fleischer 

Gels. IV. Swelling of silica gel. D. G. R. Bonnell. 
Trans. Faraday Soe. 29, 1217-20(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
3714. — ^When silica gel which has undergone syneresis in 
kept in hot distd. water, it again absorbs a large quantity of 
water if the electrolyte conen. is low. Thb water is not 
exuded when the temp, is lowered to 20* and the gel is kepi 
stored under water. V. Effect of neutral electrolytes on 


film surrounding the particles. The water film has the 
structure of ordinary ice. Frank Urliaii 

Change of stability of sols of various concentrations 
with their purity. S. Ghosh and K. N. Mittra. J. 
Indian Chem. 10, 471-6(1933).- -As a result 6t the 
study of 25 sols (data are given for MuOi only) , it is con- 
cluded that when a sol is coagulated by an electrolyte such 
that the ions carrying the same charge as the colloid 
particles are not adsorbed in appreciable amts., the sol: 
(a) behaves normally toward diln. when coagtilated by 
ions of varying valencies, (6) does not develop ionic 
antagonism, (c) does not show the phenomenon of ac- 
cUmatization. F. E. Brown 

Mbct of the reaction of tho medium at the moment of 
eoagttlation on tiio strueturo of silica nl. 1. M. O. 

and V.K. Markov. Physik. Z. S6wj^- 
union 4, Uhrain. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss. Tcil 1-13 
(1933).— fitiica gels prepd. in acid (I), neutral (II) and 
elk. (nZ) media had the following decreasing order of 
properties: pore vol., adsorption capacity (for vajior) and 
true sp^. gr., m, U, I; apparent sp. gr. (with pores) I, II, 
m. The radii (r) oi tho pdriss were calcd. from Minkow- 
sky's formula; for m, 85% of the pore vol., and for I, 
14%, was contributed by pores with r > 2.14 X 10"^ cm. 


the syneresls of silica gels. /5td. 1221-6. — Comparatively 
low eoffens. of electrolytes (KsSCfi, NaaS 04 , KQ, NaCl) 
do not seriously affect the syneresls of silica gels at const, 
pa- The main electrolyte effect is an increase of coagula- 
tion, which is reflected in the decrease of the setting time 
and the period of induction. Frank Urban 

Electrc^oreeis of lecithin in the presence of neutral 
salt; dual nature of the ohaige. Christopher W. Price 
and W. C. M. Lewis. Trans. Faraday Soe. 29, 1181-8 
(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 4464. — ^A lecithin wpersion with the 
addn. of not too great a conen. of BaCli may be regarded 
as a dispersion of a simple amphoteric substance, frm from 
its adsorption charge. An attempt was made to sep. the net 
charge on a lecithin dispersion intoRs 2 parts: the charge 
due to ionization of the amphoteric groups, and that due 
to the adsorption of neg. ions by the fatty surfaces of the 
particles. Frank Urban 

The Infiuenoe of the underlying surfaee on the eata- 
phoretic mobility of adsorbed protmns. A. Dummett end 
Philip Bowden. Proe. Roy. Soe. (London) A142, 882- 
401(1988).— Measurements of the electrokhietic proper- 
ties of protehiB adsorbed on different surfaces was made in 
aq. scan. In gelatin, the cataphoretic mobility was 
indq;>endent of the nature of tot underlying surface. 
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MeaiuremtnU on tlie rate of edimiption itowed that sur- 
face equil- of the protein was secured in a frsr sec. in 
strong solns. (10*^ g*/l*)» but for dil. solns. required 
several hrs. Oxy- and carboxy-hemoglobin gave sharp 
adsorption maxima, an indication of satn. of the surface. 
The cataphoretic mobility and apparent isoelec, point 
were markedly dependent on the nature of the underlying 
.surface. The two compds. had identical clectroldnetic 
properties when adsorbed. No evidence was found for 
two forms of hemoglobin vrith different isodcc. points. 

Calvin Brous 

Electro^oretic mobilities and the isoelectric point of 
protein-coated particleB. Otto Halpern. J,Chem.Phys^ 
us I, 882-4(1933).— A math, explanation is given of Uie 
isoelec. action of quartz or glass particles of microscopic 
size suspended in a liquid and coated with a superficial 
protein layer. — » Gerald M. Petty 

The distribution of the electrical charge in the protein 
molecule. V. Vlassopoulos. PrakHka (Akad, Aihenon) 
7, 50-3(1932) (in German).— The didec. const, of solns. 
of hemoglobin was studied by addn. of acid or alkali in 
order to study the distribution of the reactive groups amino 
and carboxyl at the surface of the protein mol. The const, 
m similar to that of water; therefore previous measure- 
iiients do not permit any clear conclusions to be drawn. 

Lucien Y. Dyrenforth 

Solubility of gases, n. Solubility of argon. B. 
Zu.skind and 1. Kasaniuvskil. Z. anorg, allgem, Chem. 
214, 385-95(1933) ; cf. C, A. 26. 358.— The scily. of A in 
22 solvents, including homologous series of ales., ketones, 
and aromatic and cyclic hydrocarbons, was studied . Con- 
tiary to the electrostatic theory, the eK*c. nicmicnt plays 
an uniiniiortant part. The .soly. of vaiioiis noble gases 
increases with their polarizability, in agreement with the 
theory of London (C. A. 25, 1715). C. L. Wilson 

A rule for the expression of the partition of associating 
substances. H. J. Alniquist. ^ J, Phys, Chem, 37, 991-4 
(1933). — ^I'he distribution of assoeg. .sulislatices between 
whUt and varioti.s .solvents obeys the equation Cs/C^ 
KtC„ + Ki, where C* and represent the molar coticns. 
in the noii-aq. solvent and in water, rc.sp., and and iT, 
are ennsts. By making a few simple assumptions this 
equation is derived with the help of the mass-law relations 
tor assocn. in each of the phases. P. H. Kniniett 

Rotatory power of very dilute solutions. 1. Pcychds. 
J. phys, radium [7\, 4, 594-008(1933). — A ]K)larimetric 
inetliod is described for precision nii*asureiiient of the 
lotation of solns. on Ibe order ut 0.(H)1 M, All the sp. 
rotatioii-concn. curves of the alkali tartrates, when extra- 
polatcfl to zero conen., give laJiig.g ■■ 46.7® for the 
tartrate ion. From this value, |a] for the Cs, Ub and K 
tartrates iuct cases constantly with conen. (greatest in- 
ciease for the Cs tartrate), while [a] for the Na and Li 
tartrates passes through a max. For K tartiate, la]Hg,g 

-a 45.08 -f- 0.0042» (C in iiiilliinolcs/l.) for tlfe range 
0.002 2.0 M, L. E. Steiner 

Molar refraction in dilute *Bolution8. U. Precise 
interferometric measurement of the refractive index. 
W. Gelfcken apd A. Kniis. Z. phystk, Chem, B23, 175- 
92(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 2805.-- A modified form of the 
Haber-Loewe iiitcrfcromcter is de.SiTibed with chambers 
10 and 60 cm. in length. Monochromatic light is used so 
that high orders of interference can be obtained. For 
solns. up to 2 N, the abs. precision is 5 X for solns. 
below (Ll N, 3 X 10 The errors involved are dis- 
eiLsscd ill detail. A few graphs show results for KCl, 
NaCI and NH4NO,. G. M. Murphy 

Electroendosmosis and electrolytic water transport. 
111. Solutions of copper salts. H. C. Hepburn. Proc. 
Phys, 5oc. (London) 45; 755-64(1933); cf. C, A. 26, 
359. — The clectrodsmotic (v) and electrolytic water trans- 
port through parchment membranes in contact with CuCli 
and Cu(NOk)i solns. was detd. v is very much greater for 
CUSO4. The effect of sulfate ion is too great to be ac- 
count^ for by the effect of valency alone. F. Urban 
The thennodyaainks of ionized water in potaesium and 
sodium bromide solutiona. Herbert S« Homed and 


1 Walter J. Hamer. Am, Chm, Soc, 55, 4495-607 
(1938).— Measurements were made of the e. m. f. of the 
cells Hi I MOH (0.01 M)» MBr (M) | AgBr | Ag and 
Hi I HBr (0.01 Jlf), MBr (AO | AgBr | Ag in aq. aqln. 
from 0.01 to 3 molal and from 0 ® to 60®, M being Na or K. 
From Gicsc data were cakd.: the values of the normal 
potential of the Ag-AgBr electrode; the activity coeff. 
of HBr and the ionic activity coeff. product of H1O in both 
P KBr and NaBr solns.; the partial molal heat content of 
HBr in KBr and NaBr solns.; and the total heat of the 
disHocn. of HiO in aq. KBr and NaBr. F. D. R. 

Evidence for electrolytic dissociation in sulfuric acid 
from Raman effect. I. Ramakribhna Rao. Indian /. 
Physics 8, 123-35(1933).— Klectrolytic dissocn. in H*S04 
was studied qualitatively by using the Raman effect. 
Lines were observed with frequency shifts of 416, 662, 742, 
910, 1043, 1171 and 1366 cm.“». Lines 562, 910, 1171 
3 and 1365 cm.""' decrease rapidly in intensity with diln. 
Line 104ii cni.~‘ increases in intensity and is attributed to 
the formation of HSO4” through electrolytic dissocn. 
With increased diln. a new line Av 980 cm.~* appears, 
lliia also occiirs in the Raman spectra of solns. of sulfates 
and is considered to be caused by SO4 — from further 
dissoed. HSO4' . Lines, 562, 1171 and 1365 cm. "t, being 
analogous to the Raman lines for SOi in soln., are attrib- 
uted to mols. of the type SOi(OH)s. This conclusion is 
^ supported by some chcni. behavior and by the rapid 
disappearance of the lines with very slight diln. of the 
coned, acid. Calvin Brous 

The ionizing effect of solvents. A. H. W. Aten and 
Louise Boerlage. Rec. trav, chim, 52, 1046-51(1933). — 
The theory is advanced that a mixed solvent con^. pos. 
and neg. partial moments causes increased ionization, 
bcc'au&e of assocn. of the pos. ion with a solvent mol. 
^ having a neg. moment and the neg. ion with a mol. of pos. 
moment. Hxpts. on the soly. and cond. of substituted 
NH4 salts in PhNOi-PhNHi niixts. arc in accord with the 
theory. A. B. F. Duncan 

The determination by fractional distillation of the 
ionization constant of weak acids that are little volatile. 
P. Jaulmcs. J, chim . phys, 30, 556-9(1933) ; cf . C. 4 . 27, 
3870, 4467.- -From the distn. of a dil. soln. of a weak 
volatile acid whose ionization const, is known, such M 
6 HOAc, in the presence of the salt of another weak acid 
that is little volatile, the ionization const, of the second 
acid can be calcd. L. K. Steiner 

A thermodynamic study of lithium sulfate. Yuji Ueda. 
Science Repts, Tdhoku Imp, Univ., First Ser. 22, 879-01 
(1933). — ^ITic e. ni. f. of the reversible galvanic cell, Li- 
amalgam (0.035%) | LisS04’lIsO, said, soln., HgaS04 1 Hg, 
was given by R - 2.67489 - 0.000241 (f - 25) v. from 
_ 20® to 30®. The vapor pressures of the systems LiiS04*- 
' HsO-satd. soln. and Li2S04‘Ha0 — LiaS04 were 20.11 and 
2.25 mni., resp., at 25®. 'Hie following heats of reaction 
were measured, at 25®, in cal. per mol.: LiiS04 (s) + 400 
H*0 (/)»(>- 6783; LiaS04 HaO (5) + 399 H2O (Z), 0 - 
3765; L11SO4 I7.75 HtO (Z) + 382.26 HiO (Z), Q - 
1072. h'rom these and other data the following values 
were calcd. for 26®: 2 Li (s) H- S (5, rhombic) +2 0* 
(g) - LiiS04 (j), AF® - —313,614, AH® - —338,099, 

8 A5® -> —82.3; LiiSOi (s), 5® - 38.7 (the units arc cal., 

deg., mols.). F. D. Ros.sini 

The electrometric titration of creatine ester hydro- 
chloride and some related compounds. Crawford F. 
Failey and Erwin Brand. /. Bud, Chem. 102, 767-71 
(1933). — The following log dissocn. consts. arc repo^d: 
creatine (I) 2.67, H-methyl-H'-carbcminethylguiuiidine 
(isocreatine) 2.88, guanidoacetk: acid (H) 2.86, creatinine 
4.84 (cf. Caunan and Shore, C. A. 23, 162), glycocyami- 

9 dine 4.8^. The Me esters of 1 and II und^o irrcverMble 
change in i^k. solns. to the corresponding anhydrides; 
so cm readdifkation the dissocn. consts. obUuned are those 
of creatinine and glyoocyamidine, resp. Dissocn. consts. 
for the Me esters of I and 11 the^ore could not be detd. 

K. V. Thimann 

Contact potentials and the effecte of unimoteculor fffans 
on eurfaoe potentials. I. Filma of adds and alcohols. 
Wm. D. Harkins and E. K. Fischer. /. Chem. Pkysies 1, 
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889<-62(1933). — ^An app. was constructed for the simul- 
taneous detn. of film pres su re and surface potential! and 
for the detn. of the location and contour of continents and 
islands of condensed film. Surface potentials and film 
pressures were detd. for stearic! palmitic, lauric, pcnta« 
decylic and oleic acids, and cetyl and mrastyl ales, at 17^. 
The relations between surface potentials, dipole moments 
and mol. orientation in surfaces are discussed. Surface 
potential varies with the length and shape of the hydro- 
carbon part of the org. mol., the nature, no. and position 
of the polar groups in the mol., pn* temp., conen. of the 
film-forming substance in the film, the nature of ions in the 
soln. and the time. The films studied exhibited hysteresis 
in t^ surface potential. Gerald M. Petty 

Derivation of equations for regular solutiona. J. H. 
Hildebrand and S. E. Wood. 7. Chem. Physics 1, 817-22 
(1^3). — Menke's probability function is used in the 
statistical treatment of the intcrmol. (Kitentials in solns. of 
those sym. inols. whose entropy of mixing equals that of an 
ideal .soln. of the same conipii. The departure of 1 solus, 
from ideal solns. laws is c^cd., and agrees with expt. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Calculation of characteristic values for periodic po- 
tentiais. Harold D. Koenig. Phys. Rev. 44, 057- C**} 
(1933) .—Math. L. S. Kassel 

Meet of supersonic waves on chemical phenomena. 11 . 
Mechanical passivity. Nobuo Moriguchi. 7. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 54, 1047-^(1933); cf. C. .4. 28, 398».— 
When a plate of an clcctroneg. metal was dipped into an 
aq. soln. of metallic salt and supersonic waves were ap- 
plied, the colloid of the depositing metal was obtained. 
With Zn in CUSO 4 soln. colloidal Cu resulted. Stable 
colloids of Al, Zn, Fe, Sn, Cu, Sb and Bi were prepd. by 
^applying supersonic waves to metallic powders in water. 
Similarly the colloids of S, bhKid charcoal and BaSOi were 
obtained. The evolution of COi by the action of H 2^4 on 
marble was considerably acceleraii*d when suficrsonic 
waves were applied, and colloidal CaS 04 was produced. 

T. Kntsiirai 

The equilibrium among carbon monoxide, hydrogen, 
formaldehyde and methanol. 1. The reactions CO + 
Hi HCHO and Hs + HCHO CHiOH. Roger H. 
Newton and Barnett F. Dodge. 7. Am, Chew. Soc. 55, 
4747-69(1933). — ^A trace of CHiO is synthesized from CO 
and II over a Cu-Zn catalyst at 226-50" and 3 atm.; the 
eouil. approached from txith sides gives log Kp (374/ 
— 5.431 approx. CH 3 O is readily hydrogcnatc^d at 
1^-200® and 1 atm. over various Cu-alloy and other 
cataly.sts, but Os, Pt and pure Zn are inactive: log Kp » 
(4(KM)/7') — 6.470 approx. A change in the compn. or 
structure of the catalyst has a marked effect on the nature 
and amt. of side reaction, Ni catalysts promoting dccompn. 
of CII 9 O, while some Cu catalysts yield GS-7l£% HCOjMe. 
Conclusion: Direct thermal synthesis of CHsO is not 
feasible; its production from MeOH requires a temp, of 
^)0®. H. A. Beatty 

Displacement of equilibrium at constant volume. R. 
Btienne. Compt. rend. 197, 986-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
6624. — ^Theoretical. Howard A. Smith 

The rate of solution of oxygen in acetone solution of 
anhydrous stannous chloride. Susumu Miyamoto and 
Eiyo Utunomiya. 7. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 1053-60 
(1933) . — ^By means of an app. similar to that of Ledig and 
Weaver (cf. C. A. 18, 1412) the soln. velocity of O in 
MetCO soln. of SnClt was measured. When the conen. of 
SnCli is small the initial soln. velocity of O docs not change 
with the conen., but when the conen. is greater the initial 
soln. velocity inertMses with conen. T. Katstirai 

Effect of electric poles on linear speed of crystallization 
of salol. G. E. Mikhin and S. S. UrazovskiT. 7. Phys. 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 419-26(1930).- Elec, fields reduce 
the spe^ of crystn. of salol independently of the order of 
effect of fields and of seeding. The after-effect of the 
field was studied. The elec. cond. of salol under the 
influence of a field is not changed. G. Facrman 

The kinetics of the leaction between hydrogen and 
nitrous oxide. 1. H. W. Melville. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(London) A142, 624-45(1933). — The kinetics of the 


reactioo between H and NiO was investigated in silica 
bulbs at 60-400 mm. pressure and 660-700". Tbe re- 
action rate is faster than the decompn. rate of N«0; the 
main products are N and HsO. The rate is directly pro- 
portiooud to the pressure of and nearly independent of 
that of H except when the pressure of the NijO is high. 
The reaction rate increases with the width of the vessel but 
the increase is not proportional to the square of the diam. 
llie apparent activation energy is 32 kg.-cal. N and A 
have no effect. Mechanisms for the initiation, propaga- 
tion and termination of the reaction are given. C. B. 

The rate of oxidation of hydrogen peroxide by chlorine 
in tile presence of hydrochloric acid. Benjamin Makower 
and Wm. C. Bray. 7. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4766-76 
( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 19, 341 1 . — The rate of oxidation of HjOi 
by Cl, measured at 0.6", 10" and 26" in 0.4-6.2 M HCl, 
is detd. by the bimol. reaction lietween HsOs and HOCl, 
the electronic mechanism of which is discuased. At low 
HCl conen. the velocity const, falls off in a marked degree, 
and no kinetic explanation can as yet be offered for this. 

H. A. Beatty 

The rate of bromate formation in. aqueous solutions 
containing hypobromous acid and its anion. Hennan A. 
l.iebhafsky and Benjamin Makower. 7. Phys. Chem. 37, 
1037-46(1933). — At low bromide-ion conens. the time for 
half decompn. of HBrO solns. was about 10^ times as long 
as indicated liy one rale law given by Skrabal and Weber- 
itsch for the rate of the reaction 5HBiG » DrO|~ + 2Brs + 
H**' -b 2H|0. Addnl. expts. and a reexamn. of the data of 
S. and W. indicate that the rate is approx, proportional to 
(IIBrO]*|BrO'~]. lliis rate law is analogous to that 
found for the formation of ClOi'~ and IQi~ from IICIO aiul 
KIO, resp. P. H. Eniiiictt \ 

The reaction between hydrogen iodide and chlorine. 
Ronald B. Mooney and Hugh G Reid. 7. Chem. Soc 
1933, 1315 18. — The reaction of Cl* with HI is homo- 
geneous and bimol,, pnx:ccding in 2 stages; (1) Jll-f- 
Cb — HCl + ICl; (2) HI -f ICl HCl + I*. When 
solns. of III and CI 2 in CCI 4 are mixed, the Is coloration 
appears at once. With initial conens. of HI and CI 2 in the 
mixed solns. varying from 0.06 M to O.OfXIfi Af, the reac- 
tion was half enniplete in 0.0085 sec., which is the time 
required for the solns. to mix in the app. used, and is 
therefore an upper limit only for the time of half -reaction. 
The collision efficiency is < 2.6 X 10" • at room temp. 
The reaction is too fast to be accounted for by the mecha- 
nism 2HI -f CI 2 — ► 2HC1 + I 2 . 3 he rapid reaction is not 
due to traces of moistuie. Neither docs reacLion occur at 
the glass surfaces. Jn CeHn at —78“ and in iso-CjkHw at 
— 1 10* as solvents, the tunc required for half -reaction was 
0.2 see. This gives a value E < 5.5 kg.-('al. as an upjmt 
limit for the heat of activation of the bimol. reactions 1 and 
2. The reaction of III with CI 2 does not pna-eed by a 
chain of ternary collisions involving Cl atoms, e. g.. Cl -f 
HI gij — CIH + ICl + Cl because all homogeneous 
reactions leading to the production of Cl atoms from 111 
and Cls require more than 9 kg.-cal. activation and could 
not .supply sufficient Cl*to give the observed velocity at 
— 110". Ternary eollisions of the type HI -h Cb + M 
(M « any mol.) leading to HCl -h ICl either directly «ir 
by way of an intermediate addn. conipd. HlCb arc possi- 
ble. Louise Kelley 

The reaction between hydrogen iodide and the cyanogen 
halides. Ronald B. Mexmey and Hugh G. Reid. 7. 
Chem. Soc. 1933, 1318 23. — ^'fhe reactions in CCI 4 were 
followed colorimetrically by means of the free Is formed. 
The reaction went to half conipldbion in 0.02 see. with 
0.001 A.' conens. The velocity const, was 1.6 X 10^ 
The reaction of HI with BrCN in CCI 4 is nut instantane- 
ous. With cxuiciis. approx. Af/?00 half -reaction required 
a1>out 30 sec. lu carefully dried solns. the time required 
for half -reaction was altout 10 min. I'he bimol. velocity 
const, calcd. on the assumption of the comparatively slow 
reaction HI + BrCN HBr + ICN foUowed by the 
rapid reaction HI + ICN HCN -|- Is was 0.2 at room 
temp. The time for half-reaction of HI and QCN in 
CCI 4 is a few hrs., and tbe rate is retarded by using care- 
fully dried solns. The reaction is not bimol. Tbe reac- 
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tions of HI with ICN and BrCN ofe too rapid to be fol* i reaction vdodty waa espreaied by the fonnnla d[GA* 
lowed manonetrically in the gas phase. The slower Brt]/df «■ ik(Brb]/|CiH«Brk]» In iwh t ia time and k a 
reaction of HI with CICN (both dry) was studied at 14^ const. T. Katsural 

and 15^ and with partial pressures of the reactants tie- Rates of the thermal deeompoaitlon of certidn tripheoyl- 
tween 15 and 120 mm. The decrease in pressure obtained methyl alkyl ethers. James r. Norris and Arthur Creas- 
when the reaction was allowed to go to completion was well. 7. Am. Chem, See. 55, 4046-61(1033).— Data are 
approx. 3 times as much as would be expected from the given for the Me, Et and iso-Pr ethers. The Bt ether at 
reaction 2HI -f CICN HCl -H HCN -f Ti (cryst.). the lower temps, and up to about 11% decompn. diowed 
The solid deposit formed was probably CHyNCl, formim- ^ the characteristics of a reaction of the 1st order and the 
ide chloride, and the change in pressure is accounted for ^ rate doubled for a rise of 10*. Similar results were ob- 
hy the reaction 2HI + CICN ^ CH^NCl + Is (cryst,). tained with the iso-Pr ether up to about 28% decompn. 
At 14* the gas reaction was about 20 times and at 25* KX) The calcd. Ist-order velocity consts. for the Me euer 
times as fast as in CCU at comparable conena. If the increased rapidly with time. PhiCH, a product of the 

icactions arc homogeneous and proceed at rates governed decompn., had a marked accelerating effect on the de- 

by binary collisions between HI and cyanogen halide, the compn. The presence of a smidl amt. of air increased 
inergies of activation of the«sate-detg. reaction can be greatly the rate of pyrolysis. C. J. West 

calcd. as 9, 15 and 18 kg.-cal. for the reactions of HI with The transfonnatioii of i^opentadiene Into its dhnsrite. 
ICN, BrCN and CICN, resp. Louise Kelley 3 K. G. V. Barrett and L. J. Burrage. J, Phys. Ckem^ 37, 

Kinetics of the reaction of Bulfonation and monoBulfona- 1029-35(1933).— The vapor pressure of cyclopentadiene 
tion of naphthalene. I. S. Ioffe. Anilinokrasochnaya was measured at various temps, during the change from 
Prom. 3, 296-^304(1933). — Kxptl. evidence is given, con- 100% monomeride to 100% dimeride. The extent of 
tradicting the observation of Guyot (C. A. 14, 404), that transformation was detd. from the vapor pressure-compn. 

the conen. of spent H2S04 depends not only on the temp, curve of known mixts. of the two. The amt. of monom- 

of the reaction and the nature of the sulfonated compd., eride remaining after 93 da3rs at 12* was 0.73%. The 
but also on the proportions of the 2 reagents. In the transformation was appcuently complete after one year, 
sulfonation of p-McCeH4NOs, studied by Martinsen The dimeride forms liquid crystals. P. T. Newsome 
(C. A . 2, 2640), the observed process is the algebraic sum ^ The effect of aubatitttenta on the heat of activation of a 
(if the reactions of sulfonation and hydrolysis: dx/dt simple addition reaction. Eduard Hertel and Jutta 
(dx^/dt) - (dxk/dt) - k^(A - x)(5 - .r) - {II -f- x)r, Dressel. Z. phynk. Ckem. B2d, 281-90(1933); cf. C. A. 
in which k, and kk are variables and are detd. by the 27, 5228. — ^The rate of the reaction: O-XCiHiNMei + 
acidity of the medium, or x. These equations apply only CeHY(NOs)aOMe [4-XCiH4NMeil[C«HY(NOk)aO], 
to the initial stage of sulfonation and to the conipds. giving where X « Br, H, Me, OMe, OEt and Y ■■ H and Me was 
only 1 isomer. By direct sulfonation of CioH, at a modcr- studied at 15*, 25* and 35*. The reaction is bimol. with ■ 
ate Ump. the cqiiil. in the latio of a- to /S-CiJItSOiH, and the Me group of anisole entering into the NH| group of 
thereby the equil. of the sulfonation, is reached after a 5 aniline. From the reaction rate const, the heat of activa- 
VI ry prolonged heating with formation of considerably tion is calcd. from the Arrhenius equation. In 3 — (A/ 

siiialler proportion of in themixt. of the isomers than is T) -h B. If B is const, for each temp, and independent 
elainied by huwes (C. A. 3, 2702). The ratio or- to /3- of the substituting groups, the heat of activation is an 
CkHtSOiII at the state of equil. is equal to the ratio of the additive property. G. M. Muiphy 

velocity coeffs. of the formation of the 2 isomers divided by Purification and physical properties of chemical com- 
thc ratio of the velocity coeffs. of their hydrolysis, and pounds. IV. Development of a theoretical basis for the 
depends only on these coeiTs. The formula is applicable behavior of controlled time-temperature curves. Evald 
to all cases <if sulfonation producing several isomers. At L. Skau and Wendell H. Langdon. Proc. Natl. Acad. 
the state of equil. there must be 22 6% and not 80% a- 6 Set, 19, 943-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3912. — ^Mathematical 
CioHt^sH, as generally claimtd, which value closely ap- development of exptl. considerations for a particular type 
proximates 29.3% a-CioHySOiH obtained by prolonged of equipment. Howard Agnew Smith 

heating of CioHs with HxSO« at 100*. Math, analysis of The boiling points of concentrated solutions of the qys- 
the process of sulfonation shows that with a mixt. of 2 tern (K,NH4r (NO|,Cl). S. 1. Aronova and Z. N. Lun- 
unequally hydrolyzable isomers the ratio of the 2 is varia- skaya. Trans. Sci. Inst. Fertilisers (Moscow) No. 92, 
ble, 1% hereby the proportion of the more easily hydrolyzed 139-48(1932). — Satd. KCl soln. b)M 108.7*, 100 g. of the 
iboniei is giadiially decreased. Chas. Blanc soln. contg. 38.01 g. of the salt. Satd. KNOibru.i 117*, 

The kinetics of diazotization. I. K. Abel, H. Schmid _ lUO g. of the soln. contg. 76.72 g. KNOa. NH4CI soln. 
and W. Sidon. Z. Elektrochem. 39, 803-71(1933). — ^The ' brai 116*, 100 g. of the soln. contg. 46.52 g. of the salt, 
uaction of glycine wiUi HNOs in an atm. of NO was NHaNOa m. 170*, decomposes to HtO and N|0 at 245*. 
billowed by measuring the rate of Ni evolution. The rate A soln. contg. KNO^ 68.3, KCl 9 3, and HiO 22.4 g. 
IS (/ Nj/d/ - W+HaNCHsCOOHlfNO, ][HNOa). At brie-j 121.4*. A soln. of NH4CI 40.8, KCl 8.0, and H|0 
Jhg BB 2.0 X 10* (conen. in biols./l., time in min.). 51.2 g. brai 117*. Adding NH4NQ1 to a satd. soln. of 
'Ihe kinetic equation is identical with that formulated for boiling KNOa raises the b. p. The temp, increased to 
the decompn. rf>f NH4NOS (cf. C. A. 25, 5338) but A$ 165* when the soln. became thick and the expt. could not 
(glycine) ■■ 1000 3a(NH4NOa). Variations of 3a with be continued. At 144.5* the compn. was: KNOa 49.2, 
total ionic conen. and sp. effects of excess NOi** and H'*' 8 NHaNOa 42.4 and HaO 8.3 g. KCl KNOa + NH4CI 
aii> discussed. A mechanism of diazotization is suggested b. above 165*. NHaNOa by itself or in the presence of 

involving an intermediate compd. contg. 3 N atoms. KCl does not decompose until all the water has been 

L. W. Elder driven off. J. S. Joffe 

Slow combustion of benzene. Velocity of reaction. Thermodynamic considermtionB on a new kind of tranai- 
Jeun Amiel. Compt. rend. 197, 984-6(1933).— Curves tion point. Otto Halpern. J. Ckem. Physics 1, 880-1 
lor the velocity of reaction vs. percentage of carbon trans- (1933) . — ^The coexistence of two phases is observable only 
lormed at different times after the start of the reaction are if the two phases show a discontinuity in energy as well as 
given for temps, from Q93 to 773*K. The velocity is in sp. hqpt. F. D. Rossini 

const.for the tot part of the reaction and can be expressed 9 Binary qratems. IV. Xtbane-systenui. F. £. C. 
os log F -I (12,300/ r) + 18.21. Toward the end of the Scheffer and J. Smittenberg. Pec. trap, ckim, 52, 982-6 
reaction the velocity falls off more or less rapidlv, depend- (1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4995.— In the system ethane-p- 
ing upon the reaction temp. Howard A. Smith dichlorobenzene no phase separates because of large mutual 

Reaction between ethylene and bcomto in the dark. soly. In the system ethane-1 ,3,5-trichlorobenzene there 
Shinroku Mitsukuri, Susumu Kinumaki and Tadatomo is phase separation over a small temp, interval. Ethane- 
Asaoka. J. Ckem. Soe. Japan 54, 1061-8(1933).— The p-^orobromobenzene has a quadruple point at 40* and 
formation of C^4Bri by the reaction between QH4 and 63.0 atm. pressure. Bthane-p-cbloroiodobenzene has a 
Bri was studied within the temp, range 0-15*. The quadruple point at 34.4* and 40B atm. A. B. F. D. 
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Ik* Bm flffMt ud rwl*rt*iw of kfdwgwi-li<0^ 
all*;* cf Mlladfaim wMh tlhrar and gold. Jiutns Waifir 
maaii. Ann. Physik 18, 238-50(1933).— The Han, 
photoeiec. rad thcrmcvelec. effects in H«fi«e Pd-Ag afli^srs 
ate paraHeU all showing maxima at 40% Ag. In H-ftee 
Pd^'Att alla3rs the phofoeler. and theraioelec. effects have 
maxhna at 40% An ; the Hall effect is greatest at 06% Att. 
Absorbed H raises the photoelec, and thermoclec. effects, 
and decreases the Hall effc*ct. The data do not agree with 
the Sommerfeld electron theory. Data are presented in 
both tabular and graphical form . Gerald M . Petl y 

Btoctrleal conductivity and equilibrium diograma of 
binary alloya. vm. The ayatem: U^um-cadmium. 
G. Ombe and H. Vossktihler. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 
215, 211-24(1933); cf. C. A, 27. 984.— The compd. 
LiiZnt was confirmed; the compd. LiZn (C. id. 27, 2407) 
could not be confirmed. A new compd. LiZni, formed by 
cooling below 93*, was found. Curtis L. Wilson 
Hydrolytic decompoaitlQa of tricalcium silicate. li. 
Tava.sci. idfin. chim, appheata 23, 41 3-27(1933) .-The 
complete eqqil. of the system CaO SiCVHsO was detd. at 
ordinary temp, and pressure, by hydrolysis of 3Ca0.S!02. 
In the presence of the liquid phase, the .solid phase in 
cquil. with ctyst. Ca(OH)2 is essentially 6Ca0.3Si0s.aq. 
The hydrosilicate formed behaves like reolites. Tlierc are 
also discontinuities in the conen. of CaO in the liquid 
phase when the solid has the compns. CaO.StOs.aq. and 
Ca0.2SIOi.aq. A. W. Contieri 

The ayatem: cadmium nitrate— nitric acid— water. 
A. Sievefts and W. Pctzold. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 
3WM02(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4169, 6620.— Isotherms 
were detd. between 0® and 6f)®, All ternary eutectics and 
transformation points lie below 0®. Cd(NOi)j is prac- 
tically insol. in 100% HNOj. Acid nitrates of Cd do not 
exist. Curtis I-. Wilson 

The ternary qyatem mercurous oxide — nitrogen pent- 
oxide water. Henry G. Denham and Clifford V. File. 
J. Chem. Soe. 1933, 1416- 19. — A study of the system 
Hg!iO — NjO* — HjG at 26® was made by the well-lmown 
residue method of ^hrcineniakers. I'he existence of the 
following solid phases was established: 2Hg2O.N2Og.HjO, 
6Hg2O.3N2Og.3H1O. 4Hg20.3N20g,H20 and Hg2(NOa)2 - 
2H29* last-named compd. exists in an or and a ^ 

modification, both belonging to the orthorhombic system 
and tabular in the plane of the lateral axes. The /7- 
crystals show different iTystal faces and are jiossibly 
hemimorphic. H. S. v, Kloostcr 

The system allyl alcohol iodine-diiodopropyl alcohol. 
F. O. Caughlcy and P. W. Kobertson. J. Chem. Soc. 
1933, 132.8-6.— The reversible reaction: CHgrCHCH/OH 
+ If - CH1ICHICH2OH was studied at 25® and 60® in 
CCI4, toluenq. benisenc and hexane. In CCI4 at A//20 
conen. and 26® the dissocn. of CHalCHICHjOH is 2H% 
and at Af/160 it is 5K%. At 60® and A//20 the dissivn. 
increases from 28 to .51%. The dissocn. is a tinimol. 
reaction and the reverse reaction is bimol., both reactions 
being only slightly sensitive to catalytic disturbances 
either in the light or in the dark. Light acceUTaU*s both 
forward and reverse reaction but leaves the equil. un- 
changed. Solvents change the rate of the two op|K)sing 
reactions without appreciably influencing the final state of 
equil. H. S. v. Klooster 

Catalyiis of gaseous reactions by chlorine. S. Bair- 
stow. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 1227-8(1933).— De- 
compn. of gaseous £126 is catalyzed by Cl alxiut ^/g as 
effectively as by 1 (cf. C. A. 28, 401*). The purely 
chem. theory of the mechanism of catalysis is untenable 
for Cl and Is improbable for l2. Frank Urban 

Oxldatlofi of Bulfhydryl compounds by hydrogen per- 
oxldo. n. Catalysis dr oxidation of cysteine by uiio- 
earbamldes rad thioglyoxalines. Norman W. Pirie. 
Siockem. J. 27, 1181-^(19.33); cf. C. A. 26, 1504.— 
Thiocarbamide catalyzes the oxidation of cysteine to 
cystine by H20f in acid soln. IMthioformamidine oxidizes 
cysteine to a sulfenic acid; this is reduced to cystine by 
cysteine. Substituted thiocarbamides and related sub* 
stances (a. s., ergothioncine) are catalytically active. 
Glutathione behaves like cysteine* Herrow 


1 The medtantew ef hef t eregraeo ii i oetaMe. 

Audibert. Ann. mines [13], 4, 13^(1088).— The 
nature of the catalyst surrace is discussed critkAlly. It is 
suggested that **active points** consist of abnormally 
icaced surface atoms. P. H. Emmett 

^^e state of hydrogen dleeolved in palladiam rad ite 
folatflp ^ hydrogenaSon catalysla. J. Franck. Naehr. 
Ges. Gdttingen Math. •physik, Klasse 1933, 293-6.— 
With the previouriy published data and evidence 

^ for the f within samples of Pd to 
which Ha ha^been added, the heat of adsorption of a pro- 
ton by Pd is i^lcd. as approx. 11 volts. Ibis is more 
than twice the /magnitude of the work function of Pd for 
electronic emission^ 'J'be large energy is attributed to tlie 
clustering of d^roi^s around the protons in the metal in 
much the same way “'8- ions cluster around pos. i^ 
in solns. according to of Debye. A wwlation 

3 between the ideas of F. and the conc^ts of O. Schmidt m 
regard to hydrogenation {ntalysis is discina^. 

P • ISiiimctt 

A ftody of the affect of aal*" decomnod- 

tlon of hydrogen peroxide (tetinum. Mwle 

A. Heath and James H. 

977-9(){1033).— The effect of eddns. rf NaCl, BaC^, 
Aia,. ThCU, KaNOi, Al(NO,'j and lh(Na)« on the 
catalytic decompn. of HiOi at 26~ detd. and compai^ 
* with the effect on the migration velocity of the coUoi^ 
W particles in an elec, field. In nmeral, a retotum Iw- 
tween the change in the rate of <lecPI”P”* ™ 
migration velocity of the colloidal ^ particleM is i found, 
^ts of Th prove somewhat of an ^ 

tion. Chloride ions, but not nitrate *^1****^,® tP" 
hibiting effect on the rate of decompn- 1 ■ H. Einihett 

The promoter action of lead in Jiyd^genation^ ^th 

5 sodium amalgun. Galwiel Bertrand “““M®*** 

launcy-Auvray. BuU. soc. chim. 53, 1126-9(^.3»). 
vSee C. i4. 27. 4997. ' , ^ .. 

A comparison of the catalytic activit^®* liquid and 
solid surraces. The decomposition of 1®®™“®*^®® ®®"® 
rad liquid zinc. E. W. R. Steacie ai»d 12- M. Elkm. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. (I^ndon) A142, 4.57‘^''>(i^33).— The 
temp, effect on the decompn. rate of gast'®'^® 
solid and liquid Zn was investigated 

6 44^®. Tbe catalytic activity of the Zn d®P®"‘i'' 

on the t emp . '^ITiere is no discontinuity at t ™ • P • “ 5®*-* 
catalyst. Catalytic activity is attributed b* the entire 
uniformly active surface of the metal rather ^ some 
limiUd i»rt. C«lv«» Brows . 

Relation^pB between structure of cataly®^ 5?® 
cal change. HI. J. Eckoll. Z. E/rife/rofAcfi*- 39, 8()7;1.5j 
865-63(19.33); cf. C. A. 27, 4996.— CataKSj^ of mixed 
_ crystals were chosen in which known amts, iiicorpo- 

' rated second component caused definite ch®”Kes in the 
unit cell dimensions of the basic substance. Latelysts of 
FcjOs and mixed iTystals of Fc20i-AliOs we**® ^ 

study the catalytic burning of CO with O2 
reaction was studied for the 3 tnixts. CO:02u““ 
3:lBndBttcmps.of204M90®, 176®aiidl60 • rhereac- 
tiem is unimol. both for pure h>20* and h’*" mixed 
crystals FcjOi-AliO*. 'Ibe manner in which reaction 
8 proceeds is discussed in connection with the 
of the velocity const. , k . From the temp. co®“ • 
r, a value for the "apparent** heat of acti^®^*?" 6 ®®*} 
be obtained and compared for the variou!'^ inno 

catalysts. The value of Q in the temp, 
varied markjedly with the differrat catalysts 
gas mixt. . * 

the heat 

18,000 cal. for mixts. of CO:02 - 1:1, 2:1» 3:1, resp. 
The decrease of the space lattice const, of thej *?}*V^^*^* 
cell with correspondingly increasing amts, of 
measured and the change of the space-latticrf ™ 
found to be proportional to the change of hear 
tion measured on the same catalysts. There ^ 

no relation between dispersion ot the catalyst as 

detd. by Rdntgra measurements rad the veMF^y copstt 
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or heat of activation. When the dlepenkm of the parti- ‘ 
des was detd. more accurately by means of electron dif- 
fraction » it was found that the '^odty const, increased 
with increased dispersion of the particles. Calcd. values 
of the activity and the activation energy of the catalpts, 
howeverp appeared to be independent ot dispersion of the 
particles but decreased with rise of Al}Oi content. From 
the results of this work, a definite relation U*twecn the 
change of lattice structure of the catalyst and its activity ^ 
appears certain. H. H. Kowley 

Low-temperature specific heats. IV. The heat ca- 
pacitieB of potassium chloride, potassium nitrate, and 
sodium nitrate. J. C. Southard and R. A. Nelson. /. Am, 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4866-9(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 30.— From 
hcat-capacity data, obtained in the range 15* to 20()*K., 
are calcd. the following values* of the entropy at 208.16* 
K.: KCl, 19.75 * 0.06; KNOi, 3J.77 * 0.10; NaNO., 
27.87 * 0.08, cal. deg.’"^ mol.“^ F. D. Rossini 

Correlation of heat capacity, absolute temperature and 
entropy. George A. Linhart. J, Chem. Physics 
n033V — By assuming (d C,/d S)p » if, a const., as 
T 0, and (d Cp/d 5)p 0, as 7^ the following 

equations are derived for the heat capacity and entropy, 
resp.: log (C/(C. - C)) - if log T ■+• log k, S - 2.3 
(Cpi/K) log (C«/(CcB — O)* K and k are consts. for 
each substance; C«, is the limitin:S high temp, heat ca- 
pacity. The data on about 30 substances were found to 
he in accord within exptl. error with the above equations. 

P. D. Rossini 

The heat capacity and entropy of nitrogen. Heat of 
vaporization. Vapor pressures of solid and liquid. The 
reaction ViNs + VaOi ”■ NO from spectroscopic data. 
W. F. Giauque and }. O. Clayton. J. Am, Chem, Soc, 55, 
■4875 89(1933). — Heat-capacity data were obtained on 
Ns(r,n) from 15*K. to the transition temp. 35.61 *K.; | 
on Ns (c,l) to the m. p. 63.14°K. ; and on Ns (liq.) to the 
h. p. 77.32*K. The heats 6f transition, fusion and 
vapotiration (at 1 atm.) were found to be 54.71, 172.3 and 
1332.9 eal. per mol, resp. From the calorimetric data, 
the entropy of the ideal gas at 77.32*K. was calcd. to be 
36.6 "k 0,1 cal. deg.* * mol’ *; from spectroscopic data were 
calcd. „ - 36.416 and 5®,,., « 46.788 cal. deg. » 
mol."' (not including nuclear spin). The spin entropy is 
Af In 9. The vapor pressures of solid and liquid Ni were < 
measured: Ns, solid, 54.78° to 63.14°K., logio pem ~ 
—381 6/ r -F 7.41 106 - 0.0062372 T; N,, liquid, 63.14° to 
78.01 °K., logic Prm - -339.8/r-f- 6.71057 - 0.0056286 
y. Values of A((F° — E%) fT), AP®/r, and the equil. 
(onst. were calcd. from 298.1 to 5()00°K., for the nacticm 
‘AN, -f V 2 O, - NO. - 20.65 kg.-cal. mol.“». 

Although lack of equil. between the non-combining rota- 
tional stales of N, persists into the solid at 13°K., no mol. . 
rotation remains in the solid at this temp. F. D. R. 

A simple calorimeter sfor heats of fusion. Data, on the 
fusion of pseudocumene, mesitylene {a and jS), hemimel- 
litene, o- and m-zylene and on two transitions of hemi- 
melUtene. Frederick D. Rossiid. Bur, Standards J, 
Research 11, 653- 9(1933) (Researeh Paper No. 607).— 
A vacuum flash with a thermoelement serves as a simple 
calorimeter for measuring heats of fusion quickly and eco- 
nomically, with an acciuaey of a few %. The following 
heats of fusion, in kg.-cal. per mol., were obtraed: 
pseudocumene, —44.1*, 2.76 * 0.00; hcmimellitene, 
25.5°, 2.00 0.05; mesitylene (a), —44.8°, 2J28 -fc 

O.Ofj; mesitylene (/3), - 51.7°, 1.91 ^ 0.05; o-xylene, 
25.3°, 8.3,3 * 0.07; m-xylene, - ■47.9*, 2.76 * 0.06. 
Hcmimellitene was found to have 2 transitions below the 
f. p.: —68 * 2°, 0.28 0.04; —46 1°, 0.36 * 0.04, 

kg.-cal. per mol. ,, F. D. Rossini 

Is the melting of a cryetalUne eubetance related to its* 
fore- end a^-hlstory? M. Le Blanc and £. Mdbius. 
Her. Verhandl. sdchs. Akad, Wiss, Leipaig, Math.^fhys. 
Klasse 85, 75-96(1033).— A vacuum calcMimeter or the 
Nemst ty^ is described with which heatfiapacities can be 
measured to ^0.1% with a temp, rise of 0.1*. The heat 
eapadtleB oi 3 different samples of benzene (having impuri- 
ties, resp., of 2.9 X lO’S 6.8 X l0-» and 4.7 X 10-» 
niols. per g.) were measured at 6 or 8 temps, between 0* and 


5.5*. Data were also obtained on ethylene bromide 
(impurity, 2 X 10^° mols. per g.) at 5 temps, in the range 
10° to 25*. From the data on brazeiie, the rapid increase 
in the observed heat capacity of the solid as the true f. p. 
is approached is related to the amt. of impurity — ^the 
purest sample giving the sharpest break in the heat ca- 
pacity-Ump. curve at the f. p. The shape of the ol>- 
served heat capacity -temp, curve is given by the equa- 
tion, fp' - C„ + n R - r)*, where Cp' is the 

measured heat capacity and Cp is the true heat capacity 
at the temp. 7\ u is the amt of impurity in mols. per g. 
and Tm is the true f . p. F. D. Rossini 

Determination of the internal heat of rotation of ethane . 
A. Kucken and K. Weigert. Z. physik, Chem, B23, 266- 
80(1933).— The sp. heat of C^H, was measured from 143* 
to 280° abs. by diilcreiilial measurement of thcnnal cond. 
with CtH 4 . The icsults are precise enough to det. the 
part of the molal heat due in the hindered rotation of the 2 
Me groups. Tlie depth of the potential energy curve is 
detd. to alxml 20^ . G. M. Murphy 

The heats of dilution of aqueous solutions of zinc, cad- 
mium and copper sulfates and sulfuric acid at 25°. K. 
I^nge, J. Monheim and A. L. Robinson. J, Am, Chem. 
Soc, 55. 47.33-44(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2088.— Calorimetric 
data are given on aq. H 1 SO 4 from 0.05 to ().0CKK)5 M and on 
aq. CdS 04 , ZUSO 4 and CuSO, from 1 to 0. 00005 M, 
From these data are calcd. the relative partial molal heat 
contents of the solvent and solute. Addnl. heat effects 
accompanying the diln. of very dil. solns. due to the dis- 
placement of the equil. H,0 ■■ H ' + OH' arc discussed. 

F. D. Rossini 

The heats of formation of binary liquid solotionB from 
their liquid components. J. J. Coleman and Frank K. K. 
eWrmann. J. Chem, Physics 1, 847-51(1933). — ^The 
empirical equation OH ■■ Ni(l - Ni)ia + in 

which A/f is the heat of formation per mol. of soln. from 
its liquid components, Ni is the mol. fraction of one of the 
components, and a, and y are consts. or functions of 
temp., accords with the data for *59 systems. F. D. R. 

The thermodynamic constants of iodine monodiloride, 
iodine monobromide and bromine monochloride in carbon 
tetrachloride solutions. Charles M. Blair, Jr., and Don 
M. Yost. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4489-96 (1933). -The 
following exptl . data were obtained: the vapor pressures 
of ICl and of Cl, above their resp. CCI 4 solns. ; the heats of 
Holn. of I, and of Br, in CCh; the heats of fonnation of 
ICl, IBr and BrCl in CCI 4 . From these and other data 
were calcd. AF°, AH* and S^ for Ij, Br,, Cl,, ICl, IBr and 
BrCl, each 111 soln. in CCI 4 . F. 1). Rossini 

Detn. of the solvent ixiwer of org. liquids for cellulose 
esters (Sakurada, Kido) 23. Corrosion of metals and 
colloid electrochemistry (Kistyakovskil) 9. 

Cork, James M.: Heat. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 279 pp. 4^.00. Reviewed in J. Western Soc. 
Engrs. 38, 297(1933). 

Darrow, K. K., and Rabinowitsch, K.: Bjnfflhrung in 
die Quantenmechanik. Leipzig: S. *Hirzel. 133 pp. 
M. 6. 

Glasstone, S. ; Recent Advances in Physical Chemistry. 
2ud ed. London: J. & A. Churchill. 498 pp. 158. 

Gfin^er, P.: Wilhelm Ostwald. Berlin: Verlag Che- 
iiiie. 24 pp. M. 1. 

Hector, L. Grant: Introductory Physics. New York: 
Am. Book Co. *372 pp. $3.00. Reviewed in Rev, SH. 
Instruments [N. S.], 4, 559(1933). 

Mellow, J. W.: A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic 
and Theoretical Chemistry. Vol. Xlll. Iron (Pt. 11). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 820.00. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 891. 

Wierama, B. C. : Benige onderzoekingen over paramag- 
netisme. The Hague: M. Nijhoff. 122 pp. 3.60 guild- 
ers. 
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W. ALBBRT 

Matter and spatiality. M. v. Laue. Scieniia 84, 402- 
12(1938) . — A discussion, chiefly concerning at. dimensions j 
and structure. L. £. Gilson 

Non-relativistic theory of the continuoua x-ray apectnim. 
Fritz Sauter. Ann, Phy*\ik 18, 486-06(1933). — ^Previous 
treatments sufTer from the defect of over-simplification of 
the problem in order to employ rigorous methods of 
solution. S. avoids this objection by relying on pertur- 
bation methods (Born-Dirac collision theory and Dirac 
radiation theory). The method yields the correct results 
and is applicable to potential fields of any given form. • 
S. also indicates the limits of applicability of the results. 

Calvin Brous 

Theory of complex electronic collisions. L Goldstein. 
J. phys, radium [7], 4, 576-93(1933). — Math, treatment 
of complex, inelastic collisions in which at least 2 at. 
electrons take part. L. Steiner 

Experimental proof of the spin-conservation principle 
in atomic collision. R. Ddpcl and K. Gailer. Physik. Z. 
34, 827-31(1933).— By collision of He uixm Hg there is ' 
obtained triplet excitation of the Hg without triplet 
excitation of the He. As this disagrees with results to 
lie expected from the electron-spin-coiiscrvation principle 
one is forced either to give up that principle or to alter the 
, present picture so that it may contiuue to serve. 

G. M. E. 

Ionization function of argon through argon -atom beams 
of less than one hundred ion-volt-eqi2valent. OttoBeeck. : 
Physik. Z. 34, 840-1(1933). — A discharge method has 
been worked out for proclucing and measuriug fairly 
const, beams of atoms or ions in their own gases. For 
A the function is iV 4.5 - 0.5 at 0” and 1 mm. Hg. 

Gregg M . Evans 

Quantitative study of the collisions of electrons with 
atoms. Robert B. Bnide. Pev, Modern Physics 5, 
257-79 ( 1933) A survey of expts. dealing with prolia- 
bilitics of collision, excitation, ionization and scattering. ^ 
A theoretical treatment is given in agreement with the 
exptl. results. A. B. F, Duncan 

Dispersion in electrically excited gases. Rudolf Laden- 
burg. Rev. Modern Physics 5, 243 560933). — The 
anomalous dispersion of red-yellow Nc lines was measured 
and the results were used to calc, transition proliabilities 
and the populations of excited levels. The population 
curves indicate that statistical cquil. between excited 
atoms and electrons is reached at high curn^nts. At vciy 
high currents equil. between diiTercnt excited levels is 
reached. A. B, F. Duncan 

The scattering of electrons by metal vapors. II. Zinc. 
E. C. Childs and H. S. W. Massey. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(London) A142, 609-18(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5241.— 
Investigations of the scattering of electrons by metai 
vapors were extended with tnea.<nircnients of the angular 
distributions of electrons of energy range 4-143 v. scattered 
elastically in Zn vapor. The exptl. curves arc in giKid 
agr^ment with theoretical curves of the angular distri- 
butions calcd. by the use of a modified Fermi-Thomas 
field for Zn and Fax4n and Holtsmark's theory of scatter- 
ing (C. A. 22, 1273) . Allen S. &uith 

Magnetk deflection method for angular distribution 
of electrons scattered by gas molecules. A. Phago Gagge. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 80^14(1933). — ^Thc theory of the method 
is developed and the app. described. As an illustration 
of its value, several scattering curves in Hg are ^own, 
revealing some new details. L. S. Kassel 

Electron-deflection experimenta on the veriaflon of 
aemlcondocting crystal surfaces by electron bombardment. 
R. Suhrmann. Physik. Z. 34, ^8(19^).— Electron-de- 
fleetkm expts. were made to investigate a su^cted con- 
nectiOT between the change in contact potential apparent 


NOYBS, js. 

after bombardment of a semiconducting surfoce with slow 
> electrons and the appearance of the blocking effect. Re> 
suits with galena, stibnite and p^tes ci^als showed 
that the deflection max., present initially, disappear after 
bombardment for 5 min. with 10~* amp. and IfK) v. ac- 
celerating potential; they reappear 1-2 hrs. later. Con- 
clusion: The change in contact potential and perhaps 
also the blocking effect may be traced to a disturbance in 
the crystal lattice. » Allen S. Smith 

Electron inteiference from emery-smoothed and 
» polished surfaces. H. Raether. Physik. Z. 34, 839-40 
(1933). — The Debyc-Scherrer rings are attributed to 
small crystal points through which the electrons travel. 
I^iwcring of these by use of finer eme^ or polishing in- 
creases the brightness of the rings. Polished or hammered 
surfaces show only a metallic luster. With nfin-mctals, 
FeSs and C gave lattice, and NaCl, FesOt, AI 2 O 1 powdei 
diagrams. Careful polishing of some NaCl and Cal^ 
. specimens gave filament-structure indications, while in 
* other cases CaF» and CaCOi gave single-crystal structure 
with refractive effect. Gregg M. Evans 

Helium hydride ion. George Olockler and D. L. huller 
/. Chem. Physics 1, 886-7(1933).— Math. The HeH' 
ion is composed of a He ion and a H atom rather than aq 
excited He atom and a proton. Gerald M. Pi^tty 

Photoelectric sensitization of cesium. W. Kluge. 
Physik. Z. 34, 844-6(19:13) .—At —39® and 5400 A. U., the 
photoelec, work function is of the order of coulombs 
per cal. For a Cs — CssO— Ag sensitized layer the max. 
emission is, for mirror surfaces, at about 7500 A. U., and 
for rough surfaces, at about 8600 A . U . Gregg M . Evans 
The emission constants of metals in the near infra-red 
C. Hurst. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, 466-il0(l9;i3) 
The emissivity for a given wave length was measured 
directly as the ratio between the energy received from a 
given area of the radiating metal and the enc^y received 
from an equal area of a black-body slot cut in the metal 
and radiating, therefore, at the same temp, as the metal. 
Data were obtained for Cu over a wave-length range 1 .5- 
5 m ut 2 temps., 700® and 850®, and for Ni over the 
range 1.25 -6.5 m 850® and the range 1 -6.5 m at 1000®. 
The emissivity (in percentage) of Cu at 850® is 6.1 at 
1 .5 Mand 3.55 at 5 m- For Ni at 850® it is 21.1 at 1 .5 m and 
10.2 at 5 M* The results are compared with the values 
predicted by the clas.sical theory of l^rude and by the 
quantum -mech. theory of Kr5n$^; the former theory is 
^own*to fit the facts better than the latter. 

W. F. Meggets 

Field electron emission from liquid mercury. J. W. 
Beams. Phys. Rev. 44, 803-7(1933). — The field strength 
needed to pidl electrons from a liquid Hg sgjrface was detd. 
by an impulse method as 1 .8 X 10*v. per cm. for the cleanest 
surfaces, falling to 0.35 X 10* for impure Hg. The current 
obtained is about 10*** times that calcd. from the Fowler- 
Nordheim theory on the assumption that the surface is 
perfectly plain; the discrepancy is probably due to ir- 
regularities in the surface. L. S. Kassel 

Total secondary electron emiaiion from metal faces 
S. Ramachandra Rao. J. Annamalai Univ. 2, 249 57 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4478. — An explanation was at- 
tempted of the peculiar shape qf the total-emission curves 
and the differences observed between polycryst. and single- 
crystal faces as due to the absorption of the secondary 
electrons in the medium of the photodec. target. Exptl. 
results agree well with an equation derived for the ratio 
R of secondary to primary current. The equation holds 
for single-crystal faces and offers an explanation for the 
observed difference in R for the polyoryst. and single- 
crystal surfaces. The influence of admbed gases on R 
is discussed. Allen S.^Soiith 
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The external photoelectric effect at low tempeimturee. 1 
R. Stthrmatin. Fhysik. Z. 34» 877(1933).— The theory 
of the effect of temp, on the photoelec, sensitivity of a 
clean metal, given by Fowler (C. A. 25, 5082) on the 
basis of the Sommerfeld-Fermi electron theory, and con-^ 
firmed at high temps., predicts a greater effect in reducing 
the temp, from 2^** to 83” than from 83” to 20” ahs. 
Hxpts. with 2 Be surfaces gave the same decrease in photo- 
elec* sensitivity, within the limits of error, in cooling from . 
83® to 20". The expected effect was obtained with at. K 
surfaces on Ag. The temp, influence of the spectral max. 
at 348 mu is also much stiiallor in cooling from 83 ” to 20” 
than from 203”. Allen S. Smith 

Photoelectric secondary currents. W. Lehfeldt. Na<hr 
Ces. Wiss. Gottingen Math,-physik* Klasse 1933, 2G:> 
70.*— With ZnS crystals the magnitude of the photoelec, 
st'condary current is limited by the no. of (‘xcited phos- 
phorescent centers and shows the same temp, coeff. as : 
the latter. Crystals of AgCl give at low temps, very pro- 
nounced photoelec, secondary currents. Two different 
kinds of centers having markedly differimt times of du- 
ration exist in the case of AgCl; furthermore, for these 
crystals the phosphorescence is normally weak but can 
be greatly enhanced by the aptilic'ation of higher poten- 
tials. Conclusion: I'he photoclcc. secondary currents 
ure electnmic rather than ionic. • P. 11 . £. 

Constitutive parts of atomic nuclei. I). Ivanenko. 
Compt. rend, acad, set, U, R, S. S. [N. S.], 1933, flO- 2. — ^The 
ahs. value of the mass defect of the neutron (or proton) 
(nnuot exm^d 2mc*, where m is the mass of the electron. 

S. Bradford Stone 

Pauli's principle in the nucleus. W. M. Klsa.sser. J. 
phys. radium (7], 4, 649-60(198.3).— Based on Bartlett's 
jirocediire, a system of envelopes of protons and neutrons 
IS postulated for nuclei, and quantum nos. arc assigned to 
these particles, at least for the lighter elements. CIoscmI 
envelopes have particularly large binding energies. This 
scheme explains more nuclear properties than the hy- 
pothe.sis of nuclei composed of o-purticles. Before emis- 
sion, the a-particles must be formed by an internal re- 
arrangement. The distribution of kinetic and potential 
energies in the nucleus indicati-s specially large potential 
eiieigies. L. K. Steiner 

The production of high-velocity ions and electrons. 
J. W. Beams and L. B. Siioddy. Phys, Rfv, 44, 784 5 
U98.3).— A method is descrilicd for producing high- 
velocity electrons and ions in which the electron or ion 
IS accelerated by a held which is so adjusted os to move 
with the same velocity as the ioii or electron. With this 
arrangement, electrons have been obtained with a max. 
velocity of 80 90 kv. representing a threefold multipli- 
cution. It is believed that this method should Xnt capable 
nf producing electrons having velocities corresponding to 
several million v. Allen S. ^mith 

The use of the ionization chamber at hi^ pressures for 
the study of 7 -rays and neutrons. P. Savel. J, phys, 
radium 17], 4, 009-12(1983).— An ionization chanilK'r 
filled successively with H, N and A gases under pressures 
up to 30 atim showed the advantage of high pressures 
lor measuring the ionization due to 7 -rays from Ra, and 
to the complex radiation resulting from the irradiation 
of Be by a-particles from Po. hor 7 -radiation from radi- 
uetive substances, and that emitted by light elements 
bomliardcd by a-particles, A under pressure is best; f<ir 
ti study of neutrons II at 30 atm. is best. L. H. Steiner 

Reflection of a-particlea from atom nuclei. III. Use 
Merhaut and Helmut Wallner. SiUber, Akad, IVrrj. 
iiien Math,-naturw. Klasse, Abt. Ha, 142, 297-300(1033) ; 
ef. C. A. 19, 3213. — ^A vi^ry accurate measurement of the 
scattering of wide-angled (128”, 142” and 158”) a-particles 
irom Ka C by the elements Ag to Te (at. no. 47 to 52) 
showed certain anomalies especially between the odd and 
(ven at. numbered elements, llie even at. numbered 
elements Cause less scattering than the theoretical but the 
curve closely parallels the theoretical curve, whereas with 
<jdd at. numbered elements the scattering is subnormal, 
docs not parallel the theoretical curve and shows several 
iHiinta of inflection. Oden £. Sheppard 


Distribution of coamk^ziy nudoAr disintegration in 
time. C. G. Montgomery and D. D. Montgomery. Phys, 
Rev. 44, 779(1933). — Data from observations on the 4 )c- 
currcnce of nuclear disintegrations produced by cosmic 
rays are in good agreement with the hypothesis that the 
disintegrations arc randomly distributed in time. 

Allen S. Smith * 

The poaltive electron. Paul Kunze. Physik, Z. 34, 
849-57(1933).— Different methods of producing and 
various inteipretations of the positron are considered. 
11 is represented in the usual manner as having the charge 
of the proton and the mass of the electron. Positron 
formation by 7 -rays, the pc^ibility that the positron is 
an un.stable particle acc*ording to the theory of Dirac, 
and the conception of it as a stable particle an* discussi*d 
in detail. All results concerning the origin of the positron 
from 7 -rays appear to be adaptable to an electron -twin- 
ning process. The question of the .stability of the positron 
remains unexplained. Allen S. Smith 

Study of the physical properties of the positron. Jean 
Thibaud. Compt, rend, 197, 915-17(1933).— 'Hie charge 
on the positron is not less than half or nion* than double 
the charge on the electron. Radon and radiothorium emit 
positrons spontaneously, probably through the aetkm of 
7 -radiation, in analogy to the photoelec, effect. The 
coeff. of absorption of positrons is of the same c»rder as 
that for irleetrons. All the results obtained so fur are in 
accord with the theoretical predictions of Dirac. 

A. B. F. Duncan 

Neutrons from cosmic-ray "Stflase." Gordon L. 
Ixicher. I'hys, Rev, 44, 779*81(1933). — Preliminary re- 
sults of cloud photography of cosmic-ray "Stdsse," or 
ionization bursts, in A are described. Numerous neutron-* 
recfiil atom tracL», 2 long miclcar tracks, and groups of 
simultaneous tracks that converged at different points 
were frmnd. Allen S. Smith 

Neutrons from deutons and the masa of the neutron. 
M. Stanley Livingston, Malcolm C. Henderson and 
Ernest O. Lawrence. Phys, Rev, 44, 781-2(1933); cf. 
C. A, 27, 4192. -Further observations on the instability 
of the deiiton confirm the view that it disintegrates with the 
n lease of alxmt 4.8 million v. of energy. Neutrons pro- 
duced in the process have, accordingly, a mass of about 
» l.UOOfl mass units. The expts. demonstrated the pro- 
duction of neutrons and afforded a quaiit. check. The 
energy of the tM)nibarding deutons was raised from 1.2 
to 3.0 million v. with fair agreement in the observations. 

Allen S. Smith 

Neutrons from beryllium bombarded by deutons. M. 
Stanley I^ivingston, Malcolm C. Henderson and ICriiest 
O. Lawrence. Phyi, Rev, 44, 782-3(1933). — In the bom- 
bardment of Be by deutons, it appears that the neutrons 
^ result from the disintegration of Be* with capture of the 
deuton to form Be'” and a neutron. It is calcd. that 
these neutrons have about 14 million v. of kinetic energy, 
on the assumption that their mass is 1 .0006 and that no 
7 -radiatiuu is given off in the process. The yield of 
neutrons from Be increases linearly with the range of the 
deuton for ranges from 1 to 9 cm. Allen S. Smith 
Atomic disintegration during neutron emission. Josef 
) SchintlmeLster. Httzher, Akad, Wiss, Wien, Math,~Haturw, 
Klasse, Abt. Ha, 142, 197-200(1933).— Neutron emission 
of Pb, Mg, Cu and Ni uuder irradiation of a-rays from Po 
was investigated by means of the tube electrometer. 
'Hie results fully confirm the work of Trattner (C. A, 
27, 5(X)1) using the Wilson chamber. Oden E. Sheppard 
The excitation of neutron emission from bervUium and 
boron by o-raya. Walter Slonek. SUsber, Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, Hath.^maturw. Klasse, Abt. Ha, 142, 185-96(1933) ; 
^ cf. Kirsch and Slonek, C. A, 27, 2091. — ^The neutron 
emission from Be and B under the influence of a-rays 
from Po was measured by means of the Geiger chamber. 
A wide variety of exptl. conditions was used, including 
"forward" and "backward" measurements. The re- 
sults indicate the existence of 8 excitation energies for 
Be in the range of Po a-rays, depending, apparently, on 
the differences in hardness of the a-ray groups. The 
measurements with B do not seem to be in complete 
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•grecnncnt with those of Curie and Joliot {C, A. 27, 
2i73). Oden K. Sheppard 

Ite voloeity of neutrons from b^Uium. Gerhwd 
Kirsdi and Hertha Wambachcr. Sittber, Akad, Wiss* 
Wienp Math.^naturw* Klassr, Abt. lla, 142, 241-9(1923); 
d, C, A. 27, 3664 and preceding abstr.— By use of the 
photographic method of Blau (C. A, 20, 1943 and 22, 
3841) the velocities of neutrons from Be were investigated. 
This method indicates the presence of al>out 15 velocity- 
homogeneous groups or atiuut double the no. indicated by 
the work of ^onek (see preceding abstr.). The neutron 
velocity groups are apparently distrilnitcd unifonniy 
from about 1 to 5 X 10*cin./sec. Oden K. Sheppard 
Heavy water. K. K. Bonhoeffer. Angew, Chem. 46, 
776 9(1933). — summary of the methods of sepg. the 
isotoi>es of H and of the pniperties of heavy water. Nine- 
teen references. Karl Kanimermeyer 

Technic for the electrolytic production of H*HK). Hugh 
S. Taylor, Henry Eyring and Arthur A. Frost. J. Chem. 
Physics 1, 823-4(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5630. -The electro- 
lyte from com. electrolytic cells is elei'tiolyzed in 3 stages, 
yielding H2O in which 2.5% of the U was H*. This is elec- 
trolyzed in 4 stages, the Ht being burned in a quartz 
tube. Six hundred and ten gal. of com. electrolyte 
yielded 420 cc. of H|0 in which 93% of the H was H* in 
the sixth stage, and 82 cc. of 99% HJO in the seventh 
stage. App. and technic are desciihed in detail. 

Gc^rald M. Petty 

Electrolytic Boparation of hydrogen isotopes and the 
mechanism of the cathode process. B. Toplcy and H. 
Kyring. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 5058 9(1933) . — Electroly- 
sis of II2O contg. approx. 7% II* at 26® with Pt anode 
^nd various metals as cathodes gave values for a {a ^ d 
In fiH/d In not where ifn and wn arc the nos. of and H* 
atoms in the electrolyte) in KOH: Pb 7.4, 7.2; Fe 7.6, 
6.9; Pt 7.6, 6.6.; Cu6.8; Ni 5.5; Ag 5.3, 5.0; m HaSOA, 
Pt 5.7; Cu 5.5, 6.K. The mechanism of the cathode 
process Is discussed. C. J. West 

The satellites of the iC di line of potassium . Hideo Taraki 
J. Sci. Hiroshima Untv. A3, 321-5(1933) (in English).— 
The wave lengths of the and lines of K 

are 3476.7, 34:i8 3 and 3429.1 X. TJ., resp. O. M. P. 

The ^-absorption spectrum of tellurium in various 
chemical compounds. J. G. Tandberg. Arkw. Mat. 
Astron. Fysik, 24A. No. 6, 4 pp.( 1933) .—The L-ab- 
sorption edges observed for Tc in various conipds were 
found to be displaced toward shorter wave lengths as 
compared with their positions detd. with elementary Te. 
For certain compds. 6ne structure of the L HI and L II 
edges was observed, but could not tie detected with 
certainty for elementary Te or the halides. C. C. K. 

The dynsmic rofloctlon of x-rmys by ideal, especially 
absorbent crystals. Max Kohler. Ann. Physik 18, 
265 87(1933).— Math. Gerald M. Petty 

Diffuse scattering of x-emys from sodium fluoride, n. 
Scattering at the temperature of liquid air. G. E. M. 
Jauncey and P. S. Williams. Phys. Kev. 44, 794r-7(1933) ; 
cf. C. A. 27, 5245. — ^The ratio of the diffuse scattering 
intensity for polychromatic x-rays from a single crystal 
of NaF at 86®K. to that at 295® is detd. for several 
angles between 10® and 42®; the results agree with values 
calcd. from / values which had been cidcd. by Shonka 
(C. A. 27, 4165), assuming zero-point energy. 

L. S. Kassel 

Changes in the x-ray diffraction pattern of nitroben- 
zene piMueed bv an electric field, changes in tempera- 
ture ind drculaflon. F. C. Todd. Phys. Rev. 44, 787- 
93(1933). — ^No change in the intensity of the ^NOi 
diffraction pattern due to an elec, field of 10 kv.iper cm. 
could be detected; the contrary result obtained by Mc- 
Parlaa (C. A. 24, 5213) is shown to have been caused 
by increased temp, and circulation of the sample in his 
expts. when the field was applied. L. S. Kassel 

A zing-tafget x-ray genefiator adapted to eeatteiing, 
flttoreeeenoe and irndiation experimenta. Paul Kirk- 
patri^ and P. A, Ross. Rev. Sci. Instruments 4, 645-8 
(1933). E.H. 

Experimental proof of the quantum flieory of the funda- 


mental line width. Wilhelm Sclifttz. Pkynk. Z. 34, 
831*-3(1933). — A math, derivation from the quantum 
standpoint is given. The values cslod. from daarical 
and quantum theory, compared with the exptl. values, 
confirm the latter theory. Gregg M. Evans 

Limitations of the flieoiy of complex spectra. H. H. 
Mandn. Phys. Rev. 44, 818-20(1^). — The theory of 
two-electron systems is extended to and d^d, the re- 
sults licing compared with data for Ni I. The discrep- 
ancies are greater than for tPs or but the multiplcts 
are still placed in the right order. L. S. Kamel 

Standard copper wave lengths in the region 100 to 
450 A. P. Orald Kruger and P. S. Cooper. Phys. Rev. 
44, 826-30(1033). -A table is given. L. S. Kassel 
Nuclear moments of xenon. K. Owynne Jones. Nature 
132, 781(1933).— For the isotope Xe‘**, the nucleat 
moment, T, is */=» for I is greater than V* 

(probably ■/{). Exptl. data are given for the hyperfinc 
sepn. for Xe**®. L. E. Steiner 

Hyperflne structure of the red cadmium line 6438, and 
of the krypton lines 5649 and 5562. Marie Romanova and 
Alice Ferkhmin. Compt. rend. acad. sci. U.R.S. S. 1933, 
55-7. S. Bradford Stone 

Ionization potential of Be m. Beugt Edl6n. Phys, 
Rev. 44, 778(1933).— New wave-length measurements in 
series Is* ^5o-l5 np ^Ppot Be 111 and a calcn. of the series 
limit confirm an earlier value (C. A. 25, 2640), and indi- 
cate that the series limit reported by Kniger and Coopci 
(C. A. 27, 5640) must be in error. Allen S. Smith 
New terms in the spectra of N m, N IV, N V, O ID, 
O IV and O V. Willoughby M. Cady. Phys. Rev. 44, 
821-5(1933). —The terms are obtained from lines be- 
tween 105 and 796 A. produced in a new type of condeitsed 
discharge. L. S. Kassel 

Spectra of potaasium in successive stages of ionization. 
Mela Ram. Indian J. Physics 8, 161-61(1933).— The 
important lines of K TIT, K IV and K VI in the extreme 
Schumann region liclow 1 100 A. IJ. have been identified 
and formed into completed multiplets which are included 
with the terms. Of K V only the 35*3p* ^5— *P 
multiplet could be located . Calvin Brous 

Spectrum of doubly ionized A, A m. T. L. de Bruin. 
Pro(,. Acad. Set. Amsterdam 36, 724 -9(1933) ; cf C. A . 27, 
061. A. B. P. Duncan 

Spectra of trebly and quadruply ionized calcium. Mela 
Ram. Indian J. Physics 8, 103-70(1933). — R. has 
analyzed the existing data for the spark lines of Ca. Im- 
liortant combinations with the fundamental states of Ca 
IV and Cn V have been identified; 14 terms with 27 
lines of Ca TV and 24 terms with 30 lines of Ca V are 
tabulated. Calvin Brous 

Regulorifles In the spectrum of doubly ionized cerium. 
P. N. Kolia. Indian J. Physics 8, 137-15(1933); d. 
C. A . 27, 4479. — The Ce III spi*ctrum between 3544 and 
2203 A. is analyzed. A *F term of 5d* configuration is 
the fundamental state. Other states originate from 
bd*, 6r®, TMs and 4/65 configurations. Other terms art* 
included whose nature could not be detd. without am- 
biguity. Strong similarity with the spectrum of La II is 
shown. Calvin Brou.s 

Magnetic rotatory dispersion and absorption of the 
cerous ion on solution. R. W. Roberts, L. A. Wallace 
and I. T. Pierce. Nature 132, 782(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
902. -By use of Rosenfeld's quantum raech. theory of 
the Faradav effect, instead of Ladenburg's formula, the 
rotation of the Ce++''’ ion in morejconcd. sulns. through- 
out the raiiKc 5780-3341 A. was found to be controlled 
by 2 absorption bauds with X2960 and X2540 A., resp 
For the range, X5780-3341, the. strengths (/ values) foi 
the transitions 4*Fi, 3 5*D|, % and 4*Fi, « b*Dt, t art* 

1.40 X 10-» and 2.29 X 10“*, reap. L. E. Steiner 
Structural snslysiB cl the molybdenimi epedrum. n 
M. A. Catalan and Pilar de Madariaga. AnaUs soc. 
espan. fis. guim. 31, 707-34(1933).— Results of Kiess 
(C. A. 17, 3453) and Catal&n (C. A. 18, 1427) ore re- 
viewed and extended from the viewpoint of the modern 
theory of multiplcts. There are classified 644 lines 
120 levris of quintets and septets. High and low levels 
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arc amtnfed in temu. Of the middle levels only the ' 
lowest are arranged in terms. Interval, intensities and 
;Ceemann effect rales do not hold in this spectrum, indi* 
eating great departure from the Russell-Saunders coupling. 
The Mo 1 spectrum is dosely analogous to that of Cr I, 
hut line intrasity is more uniform in Mo I, so that some 
weak intercombination lines not appearing in Cr 1 ap- 
pear in Mo I, but the strong lines b^ome weaker. Ryd- 
litTg denominators obtained in Mo I with the Kiess , 
fundamental limit 59600 do not agree in the case of Or ‘ 
and 5d dectrons with those of the elements of the same 
period as wdl as with those ef Cr I. If the denominator 
of the 6d dectron is assumed to have a value in good agree- 
ment with the rest of the elements, the fundamental 
limit of 67200 ^ 200 is obtained. With this value, 
denominators arc recalcd., andwalues found arc analogous 
lo those of the other dements except those of the 75, 
which, together with Or and 65, were used by Kicss to 
dct. the base values. The supposed 7s term is rejected 
as a numerical coincidence. When applied to Mo I 
terms, whose Mo II limit is yet unknown, it is p^ible 
lo fix approx, values of deep terms of Mo II. With the 
new value of the base term, the ionization potential is 
7.06 V. (old value 7.36 v.) . E. M. Svmmes 

Analytical and quantitative lines of silver, arsenic, 
bismum, cadmium, copper, mercuqy, lead, antimony and 
tm in the arc spectrum between X » 2330 A. and X -• 
3400 A. S. Pifia dc Rubies and M. Amat Bargues. Z. 
anorg, aUgem, Chem. 215, 206-10(1933). — table of 
wave lengths and their sensitivities for each of .*) sizes of 
spectrographs is given. Howard A. Smith 

Application of electron tubes and tmdamped high- 
frequency oscillationa to quantitative spectrodieml^ 
aniuysis. G. Potapenko. Z. anorg. aUgetn. Chem. 215, 
14-8(1933). — ^An app. is descrifjed for generating sparks 
by means of imd^ped high-frequency oscillations at 
voltages ranging from 80 to 100 kv. The discharge dreuit 
IS coupled inductively to an exciting oscillatory dreuit 
controlled by a 600-w. electron tube. The advantages 
ut this mode of excitation arc: (1) constancy of the 
spark with resultant reproducibility of the spectrograms; 
(2) almost complete absence of air lines from the spectra. 

C. C. Kicss 

The spectrum of Nova Oidiiuchi No. 3 (RS Ojdiiuchi) . 
Christine Westgate. Astrophys. J. 78, 372-3(1933). — A 
list of the emission lines appearing in the spectrum of 
the nova of 3 different dates. C. C. Kicss 

Some intensity measurements on the band spectrum of 
helium (Hes). R. C. Johnson and R. C. Turner. Proc, 
Roy. Soc. (Loudon) A142, 574-87(1933). -Line intensity 
iiicnsurements on the first 6 members of the main line 
st.rics of He2 bands ore made by photographic photometry, 
riiese bands represent the transitions npir*ll 2so*Z 
and give lines near 4650, 3676, 8356, 3206 and ^120 A. 
Hie pn'dicted distribution is of the correct type, but 
agreement with observation is not complete. Notably 
the P and R branches are much stronger, relatively to the 
Q liranch, than the theory indicates. Effective temiis. 
were computed* (1) from the position of the max. intensity 
in the branches and (2) from intensity factor considera- 
tions. The 2 methods show remarkable agreement, 
the max. variation being only 5%. The mean effective 
li'iiip. obtained from the bands is 760®K., but this effec- 
tive temp, obtained by assuming Maxwell-Boltzman 
distribution is much higher than the true temp, of the 
source. The fall of intensity down the series is examd. 
and it is found that the relative intensities of the bands 
are given by a formula which is similar in some respects 
to that found for the Brilmcr scries of H. W. F. M 

Zeeman effect and uncoupling idienomena in the CoH 
bands. W. P. Cunningham and Wm. W. Watson. Phys, 
Reo. 44, 816-17(193^.— The effect of the strong /-un- 
('oupling in the ul state on the Zeeman patterns of the 
lines of the *n ^ CoH band at 7000 A. is discussed. 

L. S. Kassel 

The tttoiiiiim oxide and sirooiiiumozido bands la stellar 
spectra. R. S. Richardson. Astrophys. J. 78, 354-8 
(1933).^— Tte degrees of dissocn. of the components of 


ZrO and TIO are calcd, for different temps, and pressures 
from the data afforded by the analyses of their spectra 
and their heats of dissocn. The results of the calqjis. 
furnish a basis for interpreting the behavior of ZrO and 
TiO bands in the spectra of stars of classes 8 and M. 

C. C. Kiess 

InveatigatioBB in the near infra-red. R. Preymann. 
Ann. Phys. 20, 24*3-343(1933). — A thalofide cell in con- 
junction with a vacuum-tube amplifier has proved to be 
a sufficiently sensitive detector to permit the use of a 
grating sfiectrograph of high dispeision to investigate the 
near infra-red absorption s|)cctra of various org. liquids 
between 0.8 m and 1.2 /i. With this app. the well-defined 
max. of absorption bands can be detd. to within 5 A. 
New bands have been detected in various compds. contg. 
the groups CH, OH, NH, etc., and new wave lengths 
for the hands have been measured. These permit a study 
of the following effects: (1) length of the C chain; (2) 
isomerism; (3) double bonds; (4) substitutions; (6) 
temp.; (6) diln.; and (7) the effect of the absorption 
bands on the rotatory power of active sulistanccs. 

C. C. Kicss 

An unusual nitrogen tube. Joseph Kaplan. Phys. 
Reo. 44, 783(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 898. — ^Twelve new mem- 
bers of the Lyman bands of N have tiecn discovered in the 
improved tulie. A characteristic of the tube is a strong N 
afterglow ill which bands arising cm the very high vi- 
brational states of the level have been visually ob- 
served. It also has c'haractcristics of value in auroral 
studies. Allen S. Smith 

The continuous absorption spectrum of polyatomic 
molecules, m. Yosisige Pukumoto. Science Reports 
Tohoku Imp. Univ. First Ser., 22, 868-78(1933). -Thc^ 
procedure used in previous work (C. A.^ 27, 4170) has 
been followed m investigating the ultra-violet absorption 
of some halogen alkyls in the gaseous state, and of inols. 
of the type XCI4 in both gaseous and liquid states. These 
compds. exhibit a continuous absorption without a neigh- 
boring band spectrum and convergence limit. It was 
found that the absorption limit shifts redward when the 
compds. arc liquefied or their vapor pressures are in- 
creased, although the absorption max. remains unaltered. 

C. C. Kiess 

Spectrum of the afterglow of carbon dioxide. A. Fowler 
and A. G. Gavdon. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A142, 302- 
9(1933).— A discharge tube contg. COj was operated 
with an induction coil and a Hg break with a shutter 
adapted so as to cut off the light from the sp^trograph 
when the discharge was passing and to allow it to pass 
ill the intervab between discharges when the afterglow 
was visible. The spectrum of the afterglow of COa is 
different from any known spcctnim given by oxides of 
Cl in vacuum tubes but resembles tliat given by the flrae 
of CO biuuing in air or O. The spectrum of the exciting 
discharge indicates that the afterglow is generated by 
the interaction of excited neutral mols. of CO with neutral 
mols. of O 2 . Under the conditions which gave rise to the 
afterglow, there was no evidence of dissocn. of the COi 
other than into neutral mols. of CO and Oi. The proba- 
bility that the characteristic bands of the afterglow rep- 
, resent COa mols. is also strongly suggested by the great 
complexity which is revealed by the use of spectrographs 
of adequate resolving power. W. F. Meggers 

IbvestiKatiQn in the infra-red absorption spectrum of 
the change of the solyent by the dissolved aubatance. 
II. Influence of the state of aasociation of water by hy- 
drofon and hydroxyl ions. R. Suhnnann and F. Breyer. 
Z. phystk. Chem. B23, 193-212(193.3); cf. C. A. 27, 
1821 . -Infra-red absorption was studied for 5.5 and 2.75 M 
> HCl, 2.8 and 1.4 AT H1SO4 and 10.9, 6.47 and 2.74 M 
KOH. For the acid solns. the bands at 0.98 and 1.2 /c are 
less intense, the band at 1.96 m is only slightly changed 
but the band at 1.46 m is considerably less intense and the 
absorption on the low-frequency side of the band is 
strongly raised. These phaiiomena are ascribed to the for- 
mation eff bydroxonium ions and the no. per H ion is estd. 
The hydroxonium absorptikal curves are continuous and it 
is conduded that the H lonloi^ no definite chem. compd. 
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wifh the HiO mol. Similar results are obtained for the 
baae aohis. with 2HfO moibi. per OH ion and continuous 
absorption on both sides of the bands due to the influence 
ofibhe OH ions on the HiO mol. G. M. Murphy 

The change In the absoiption spectrum of cobalt dhltnide 
fat agoeous solution wlm increasing concentration of 
hydrodlloric acid. Owen R. Howell and Allx^rt Jackson, 
i’rcc. Jiffy. Sac. (London) A142. 587->97(lii33).— It has 
been suggested that both in the crystal and in the soln. 
the Co atom is in assocn. with 6 other atoms or groups 
when the color is red, and with 4 when the color is blue. 
The absorption spectra of a scries of solns. contg. the 
same amt. of CoCls with increasing conen. of HCl liave 
now been measured and it has thus been possible to follow 
quantitatively the conversion of the Co from red to blue 
ping, and to det. its dependence on environment, 
extinction coeffs. at the max. of the 4 principal 
bonds, 006, GOO, 020 and 610 mM plotted against Uie 
conen. of acid* show that no blue constituent is farmed 
until a crit. conen. of acid (5.0 N) is reached. The amt. 
of the blue constituent then increases rapidly with in- 
creasing conen. of acid, the relation soon liecoming linear. 
The linear relation begins at 7.1 N acid and for the 695 
and 066 mic bands it is complete at 9.0 N acid. The 
ratio of the relative nos. of Cl atoms to HsO mols. at 
these 3 crit. conens. of acid is 2:3:4, which also expresses 
the relative no. of Cl atoms in the cobaltous compds. at 
the 3 stages. The state of the Co atom is therefore detd. 
only by the environment and is indetxindent of the relative 
conen. of the Co to the other constituents. This has 
been demonstrated by measuring the absorption spectra 
of solns. contg. varying amts, of Co in the same conen. 
of acid; the extinction coeff. for each liand is directly 
^proportional to the conen. of Co. For the Ijands 620 
and 610 mp the extinction coeff. continues to increase 
with increasing conen. of acid beyond 9.0 JV. This is 
explained by the depn*ssion of ionization of the complex; 
the suggestion therefore follows that the 2 major bands, 
695 and 660 mp, relate to the principal valences and the 
2 minor, 626 and 610 mp, to the 2 auxiliary valences, 
which alone arc affected by further increase in the concu. 
of acid. W. F. Meggers 

The absorption ai^ctra of uranium coi^unds. Fritz 
Ephraim and Martin Mezener. IJelv. Chtm. Ada 16, 
1257-72(1933). — In addn. to the tare earths U is the 
only elment that in numerous compds. exhibits line 
abmption spectra. Wave lengths are presented of the 
absorption lines that appear in the reflection spectra of 
various compds. of trivalent, quadrivalent and sexi- 
valent U at temps, of 18** and —190’’. Differences in 
the spectra attributable to temp., type of compd., effect 
of solvent, are pomted out. Attempts to pre]>. uranates 
of the heavy metals through digestion of uranyl salts 
with the hydroxides of the heavy metals are described. 

C. C. Kiess 

The ultra-violet absorption of alkylcydbhezanones and 
allyl^yclohexanoneB. Mine. Ramart-Lucas and Comu- 
tiert. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 744-53(19^). — ^The ultra- 
violet absorption spectra of a-propyl-, or,ar '-dipropyl-, 
£K-aUyl-, a,a'-diallyl-, a,a, a '-triallyl-, a, o,a '.or '-tetrallyl- 
and a,a,cir \a '-tetramethylcyclohexanones are given . This 
investigation is concerned with the variations of color 
and chem. properties of ketones a.s a function of the no. 
and nature of the fixed radicals. As the no. of radicals 
increases, the max. of the absortiticm band approaches 
the visible. The satd. and uiisatd. ketones measured 
have an absorption max. in approx, the same position, 
but there is a difference in intensity. The allylcyclo- 
hexanone possesses an absorption coeff. greater than that 
of die satd. ketone. James H. Iiibben 

Tb» ultra-violet abaarptloii of substances containing 
two bensene nudei. M. Chaix. Bull. sac. chim. 53, 700- 
11(1983). — ^The substances examd. were the mono- and 
diaulfide derivs. of biphenyl and the corresponding Se 
derive., as well as compds. with substituents in the Ph 
group. In general, chromopbores may be arranged in 
descending order according to the following Se — Se 
— CO—; — S— S— ; — Se— ; — S— ; —SO—; SeO; 


'I SOi; CHt» where the above-named groups sep. the 2Ph 
or substituted Ph groups. James H. Hibben 

Spectroicopieal characterization of ocgenic dyestuffa 
and other colored subatancea. Jaroslav Form&nek. Col-^ 
lecUffH Cseckoslov. Chem. Communicatums S, 4tll-l4(lQ33) ; 
cf. Chloupek, C. A. 27, 4172 and Formauek, C. A. 22, 
J240.— Polemical. W. T. H. 

The absorption spectra of tho mixed fatly adds from 
o cod-liver oil. Wm. J. Datin and Thomas Moore. 
chem. J. 27, 1166 9(1 — ^The duration of the sapoii. 
(in the prepii. of the fatty acids) exerts a profound in- 
fluence upon the absorption si^ectnim of the acids. If 
the time taken for the sapoti. is prolonged, the absorptum 
becomes more intense. Beiijaiiiin Harrow 

Correlation of spectroscopy and photochemistry. W. 
AIIktI Noyes, Jr. Rfv. Modem Physics 5, 28d- 7(1933) .— 
A survey, in which the p-Oi reaction and acetone decom]>ii. 
3 are discussed. A. B. F. Jiuncau 

Fluoroescence. C. C. i^iiies. Am. J, Pharm, 105, 56.3 
(1933).— A no. of sixrcimeus of fluorite wen* exposed to 
the radiation of an A-flUed ultra-violet glow lamp lor 
some seconds in a dark rcK>m. Of the siieciinetis ex- 
posed, 4 were found which produced, in each case, a 
bright blue color of great l3eauty. Calomel produced a 
beautiful light orauge-red color; the sample contained 
a few crystals of llgQb, which reniuiiied colorless. Iwn 
^ purpose's of comparison with the Hg arc vapor lump, ealo- 
inel ami a no. of other s}>ecimens were exposed to lM>th 
lamps. Results of the exaiiiiis. are tubulated. 

W'. O. GaessUr 

Optical determination of the amounts of {fliotochemical 
reason products. K. Miescht'r. Nachr. Ciei. B'W. 
Gotti ff gen Math.-physik. Klasse 1933, 329 34.- 'M. culoreu 
NaCl crystals l)y heating them in Na vajjor to 700*. 
5 By an optical method he then compured the no. of color 
ci'nters hi'fore and after heat-treating the crystals for a 
short time in an elec, uvenht 3H0®. This heat treutineiit 
was siiflieient to flocculate the color centers into smuU 
colloidal aggn'gates and to shift the absorption max. trom 
4600 A. to about fifMK) A. I'he total no. of colot centers, 
however, remained the same. Heating ^ 4 hr. to 461)'’ 
resulted in larger colloidal particles, a shift in the ab- 
sorption max. to OOIK) 6500 A., and a decreasi* of ationt 
^ .50% in the no. of color cenU-rs. F. H. Bnimett 
The formation of formaldehyde by the action of ultra- 
violet light on carbon dioxide and water: on application 
of the Allison magneto-optic apparatus. John U. Y(k‘ 
and R. E. Wiiigard. /. Chmt. Physics 1, 886(19.33).- 
11*0 sutd. with CO* yields HCHO in proportion to its 
irradiation with ultra-violet light. O* is liberated in tin 
reaction. Det ns. were made with Allison's maguctf)- 
7 optic app. Cierald M. Petty 

Influence of pn on amino dyea of triphenylmethane and 
the deopmposition of these dyeg» by light. P. Culien 
Henriquez. Rec, t/rav, chim. 52, 991-1000(1933). — The 
intensity of color of certain triphenylmethane dyes was 
studied in solns. of definite ^h. The influence of ultra- 
violet light on the equil. resulting fnmi light absorption 
by the colorless tautomer is considered.'* With crystal 
violet a photochem. reaction takes place, Me groups hi»ing 
® replaced by H. A. B. V. Duncan 

The photochemistry of solid lithium hydride. F. Bac'h 
and K. F. BonhoefTcr. /. physik. Chem. B23, 2.56 64 
(19.33); cf. C. A. 27, 1.573.- An app. is dcKribed hir 
propg. thill layers of Lill on CaP* and obtaining their 
alisorptioii sjiectra. A shart> band at 2517 * 2 A. falls 
off toward the ultra-violet. A broader region of absorption 
licgins at 1900 A. but no stnictun- is discernible. Bv 
9 irradiation with the Hg line at 2.5I?7 A . H is liljerated and llu* 
quantum yield is 6%. It is concluded that moat of this 
comes from H stuck in the crystal lattice. Large crystals 
of LiH are colored greenish blue by ultra-violet light. 
Visible light or heat decolorizes them again. G. M. M. 

ne reaction mechanlam of the ^otochemic^ con- 
veraion of a-nitrobenzaldehyde to a<^tro8obenzoic acid 
in ultra-violet light. Karl C. Zimmer. Z. physik. Chem. 
B23, 239-55(1933).— Infra-red alisorption measuremcijits 
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show that o-ONCACHO is not a mint, of 2 tautomers. 
Kxpts. at 4860 and 40fl0 A. show it to be dichroic. No 
apimciable fluorescence or photoelec, effect was observed. 
The primary process in the photochcm. decompn. is 
diasocn. of the o-ONC^H4CHO. The products then either 
unite to form o-ONCftH4COiiH or recombine to form o- 
ONCiH 4CHO. This mechanism explains the low quantum 
yield. The temp, coeff. between 45” and 70” is smaller 
than unity. O. M. Murphy 

The photochemistiy of the silver diloride crystal. P. 
l/6hle. Naehr. Ges, Wiss. G&Hingen Maih.-phyM. Klasse 
1033, 271-7. — ^The photochcm. n*acticm products in 
rrystals of AgCl show at)sorplioti bauds that must be due 
to flocculated colloidal particles. The production of dis- 
coloration in the cryst^ at —186” and the taking of 
alvKirption measurements within !»/* min. after the con- 
clusion of the color-produCbig exiMisurc leads to the 
same results as when carried out<at room temp. 

r. H. Kmniett 

The Weigert effect. Influence of dye concentration on 
the photodichroism. W. Kemula. Z. physik. Chem, 
B23, 805-14 (193»*i). — Gelatin colored with various dyes 
wa.s irradiated with white and linearly polarized mono* 
chromatic light and the Weigert effect studied. The in- 
lluciice of type of gi*lalin, coiicn. of the dye and wave 
length of the light on the change of the photodichroism 
with wave length was detd. The effect of eoiicn. of the 
dvc wa.s explained as due to 2 modifications of the dye 
and the filter effect of the gelatin plates. G. M. M. 

A new light absorption in alkali halide crystals. R. 
Ihlsch and R. W. l*ohl. Naehr, Ges. W'/sj. Gottingen 
Math. -physik, Klasse 1033, 322-8; cf. C, A. 27, 673. — 
A new alkali halide absorption band occurring between 
2(XN) and 2400 A. is dcscrilK'd. Light absorption in this 
ngion is aecompamed at room temp, by fonnation of 
color centers in the visible. At —183” the photochem. 
Meld of color centiTs is verv l.ow. The relation Indween 
the 2 hands is coiKsidcrcd important in eonneetion with 
])rol)lems of phosphorescence, latent-image formation, and 
pliotoelec. cemd. effects in crystals. P. II. Kmmctt 

Fluorescence phenomena of cerium and other rare 
ear^s. OIxTst M. Ilaitinger. Sitzber, Akad, Wiss, 
Wien, Math.-naturw. Klasse, Abt. Ila, 142, 339-42 
(l‘)33).— By means of a »'troiigly lighted fluorescence 
micioscopc (C\ A, 25, 4470) Ce, Eu, Sm, Gd, Tb, Dv, 
1 m, and Ho iirepns. were exaind. with the naked eye and 
l»v use of the camera and found to exhibit fliion»st'cnec. 
La, IT, Nd, lir, Yb and cassiopeium did not show fluo- 
icsceiice. The smallest quantity and the smallest coiicii 
of 0 of the oxides that can \ic distinguished by fluorescence 
phenomena were detd. Oden E. Sheppard 

Thermoluminescence spectra of fluorites. I. Thermo- 
luminescence spectra of fluorites from Obira. Eiichi 


Iwase. Sci. Papers Inst, Phys, Chem, Research (Tokyo) 
22, No. 461, 233-41(1283): cf. C. A. 27, 3143, 5249.— 
The thermoluminescence or several colored and colorless 
fluorites was photographed and the intensities of the 
bands were measured. The intensity of luminescence 
after exposure to a quarts Hg arc was detd. and found 
related to the no. of short-wave bands in the thermo- 
luminescence spectra. These bands are also related to 
the rare-earth content of the fluorites. A. B. F. D. 

The fluorescence of the fluorites. Herbert Haherlandt 
and Karl Przibram. Silsber, Akad, Wiss, Wien, Math,- 
naturw. Klasse, Abt. fla, 142, 235-9(1933); cf. C, A. 
27, 1)005 , — Spectrograms of si*veral fluorites at —180” 
arc shown to demonstrate the marked chanre in fluo- 
rescence color due U> the temp, change. Red fluorescence 
frequently vanishes reversibly at 40-60®. Ordinary bine 
fluorescence of fluorites and radio photofluorcscence are 
destroyed by heating and regenerated by Ra irradiation 
and hence closely related, Pluore.scrnce ability under 
ultra-violet exixMurc can be weakened (over-irradiated) 
by too long Ra irradiation but restored by cautious 
heating. Oirer-irradiated samples arc found in nature. 

Oden E. Sheppard 

Aluminum oxides capable of luminescence and their 
crystal-chemical relation to the natural and synthetic 
precious stones of the corundum type and their colors. 

Erich Ticdc and Heinz Lfiders. Ber, 66B, 1081 -9(1033) ; 
cf. C, A. 26, 1517.- -Luminescent ALOt was prepd. by 
healing (Nil 4)2804 .Ah (804)9 to form a-AliOt, in the 
presence of different activating agents. TbOi caused no 
red fluorescence or luminescence. With TiOi presimt blue 
cathode fluorescence and bluo>green phosphoresicencc arc 
obtained. With 'FiOa as with Pi and Mil a-AliOa shows 
2 emission bauds. Luminescence was weak with Pc and 
Ga. The luminescent of the Or blend was not as ex- 
IK'Cted (cf. Deutschbein, C. ^.26,5847). Only sesqui- 
oxides in the corundum lattice, are luminescent. Rh and 
V show bright fluorescent liands. Ruby shoars no lumi- 
nesc*ence, differing from artificial Cr products. The series 
in increasing degree of deformation of the long axis and 
in breadth of band are Al, Ga, Cr, Ti, Fe, Rh, V. 

FostiT Dec Snell 


8tatc of H dissfilved in Pd and its relation to hydro- 
genation catalysis (Franck) 2. Quant, x-ray analysis 
of the conen. of metal phases in an alloy or mixt. (Glocker) 
9. [Absorption s|>ectra of] rryst. chlorocruorin (Fox, 
Roche) 10. Electrol3rtic dissocn. in H1SO4 from Raman 
effect (Rao) 2. 


Focusing device for cathode rays. Charles M. Slack 
(to Wcstiiighouse Lamp Co.). U. S. 1,037,849, Dec. 5. 
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Direct and indirect reduction of ferromanganese in 
the electric furnace. M. S. Maksimenko. Melallurg 
8, No. 3, 4-10(1933). — Under ordinary conditions only 
14% of the reduction is accomplished by CO, but this 
I an be increased to 33% by increasing the CO pressure. 
This results in a saving of C fuel and elec, energy, a de- 
eiensc of MnO in the slag, a decrease in the temp, of the 
tMt gases to 250 300®, longer electrode life, and less pos- 
sibility of dissocn. of MniC. The furnace should operate 
nt full (capacity, ore < 25 mm. diam., depth of charge 
1 5 in,, witli low c. d. in. electrodes at about 60 v. 

H. W. Rathmann 

Obtaining iron from magnetic ore by electrolysis. 
J. J Pittard. Arch, sci. phys, nat. 15, 418-36(1933). 
ITcvious methods for electrolytically purifying Fe, in- 
cluding the analysis of scrap Ft* and the>Fe obtained by 
electrolysis and the possible advantages of electrically 
treated Fe, are detailed. With coned. HCl as the electro- 
lyte surrounding the Fc ore anode and a double sulfate 


L PINK 

of Fe and Al surrounding the sheet Fe cathode, Cl ivS 
evolved. In expts. in which 50% HsS04 was substituted 
for the HCl and the temp, and current were varied, FeSOi 
was deposited in the anode compartment. The cost of 
the current is too high in every case to make this method 
of electrolysis of the l«'e ore a profitable one. 

Leona Marsh 

The anodic behavior of the iron motala. Konrad 
Georgi. Karrosum u. MetaUschuta 9, 302-7(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 5650. — ^A theoretical discus.sion of the potential 
* phcnomi^ with Fe, Ni and Co anodes based on the 
assumption of adsorbed layers on the surface. 

Leopold Pesscl 

The electropotential of iron aa a function of its mechani- 
cal or thermal pretreatment. Heinz Domschke. Kor- 
rosion u, MetaUschuta 9, 261-8(1933). — Potential measure- 
ments were made on elcrtrodes off compressed pure Fe 
powder. Anode polarization and potential vary wi^ the 
mech. pressure used on the powder. With specimens 
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whidi had been subjected to a thennal and to a eotnbtned 
thennal-nech. after-treatment» the ]>otential and oocro- 
sion resistance were functions of the no. of active centers 
pc;!’ unit surface. The same applied to electrolytic Fe elec- 
trodes. Accordingly, the final potentials diowed differ- 
ences of up to 60 mv., while the overvoltages showed 
differences of up to 185 mv. Leopold Pessel 

Hydrolysis and ozidation-rednctlon potential la tba 
ferrotts-forric system. P. A. Kriukov and O. P. Avseevich. 
JS. EM^ochem. 39, 884-91(1933).— Soins. of FeS04 and 
FesCSOi)! were titrated by NaOH under an atm. of N, 
a glass electrode being used for Pn measurement and a 
po]i.shcd Pt electrode for the oxidation-reduction po- 
tentials. Fell the pn range 3.5-6.0, £b "■ Fi — 0.058 
logFe++ - 0.174/»,iand£i - JE# + 0.058 [log KFb(OH)« 

— 3 log Kwl 1.011 0.006 V., from which the soly. 

product (Rfo(oh)i) calcd to ht 0.32 X In 

the more alk. range the anticipated relation £h 0.183 

- O.n.'iS pH is not in good agreement with the exptl. 
results. This is explained by the occurrence of certain 
complications, e. g., partial reduction of sulfate to sul- 
fide, especially in mixts. of Fc(OH)i and Pc(OH)t, and 
formation of ferrous ferrite (ferrosofcrric hydroxide). 
Approx, soly. products derived from the titration curves 
are 10-»^ for Fe(OIl)a and lO-w for Fe(OH)«. Cf. 
Britton, C. A. 20, 26-7; Elder, C, A. 24, 2057. 

L. W. Elder 

Purification of mercury by an electrolytic method. 
Bdartin E . Hauke and Martha Johnson . Science 78, 41 4-16 
(1033). — ^Ilg is made the anode at 110 v. d. c. with Pt 
electrodes in a stoppered bottle, first in 10% II8SO4 and 
then in 5% NaCl. Finally in 10% HaS04 the Hg is made 
the cathode. The Ilg loss is from 2 to 4%. L. M. 

Electrochemical properties of germanium. J. Ivan 
ilall and Alfred K. Koenig. Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 
65, 4 pp. (preprint) (1934). — Gc can be deposited elec- 
Irolytically from stnmg aq. KOH solns. of (>08. 'Wbcxi 
coherent coatings of Oe are obtained, the under metal 
has no effect on the electrochem. behavior. Gc can be 
deposited from a molten clertrol3rte that dissr^lvcs GeOi. 
The most consistent potential for the chain Hg | HgiCla 
I N ZnS04 I Gc Is 0.56 v., in which the N calomel cell is 
the more pos. when the Ge is electrolsrtic. The chain 
potential with massive Ge is lower, being about 0.28 v. 
nsS04 lowers the potential of Ge against N ZuSOa and 
aUso against a soln. of its ions. Wide variance in HsS04 
cemcn. has very little effect on the single-electrode potential 
of Ge when Zn and Ge ions arc absent, 'fhe voltage of 
the chain Hg | HgO, N KOH | 3 N KOH | Cu at which 
Gc commences to plate out on Cu from 3 N KOH suln. 
of GcOa is less than the voltage necessary to lilx:rate H 
on Cu under the same conditions, and greater than the 
voltage required t6 lilicrate II at an clectrodepositcd Gc 
surface from the same suln. These facts probably ac- 
count, in part at least, for the scabbing of Zn cathodes. 
The H overvoltage of clcctrodepasitcd Ge is about 0.32 v., 
that of massive Gt about 0.25 v. From this it is evident 
that the H overvoltage of Ge is not affected as much by 
a change in the surface of the metal as is the single-elec- 
trode potential. Ge replaces Ag from AgNOf soln. but 
does not replace Cu, Hg, Sn, As, Sb or Bi from their 
dilorides or Pb from the nitrate. C. G. F. 


The electroreductioii of add perrhenate solutions. The 
complex chloride of quinquevslent rhenium. W. F. Jakob 
and B. jezowska. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 214, 337-53 
(1933).— ^ec C. A. 27, 4740. Curtis L. Wilson 

The depositUm of diromlum from solutions of chromic 
end chromous sslts. Charles Kasper. Bur. Standards 
J. Research 11, 51&-26(1933) (Reseaich Paper No. 604) 
Bright deposits at high efficiencies are obtained l|}y main- 
taining a low conen. of II ions and a high conen. of Cr 
ions in the cathode film. Violet solns. of trivalent Cr, 
ii4SV^h the green undissoed. mol. ions are not fonned, 
wl| not increase the efficiency. Expts. to show whether 
aSivalent bath is comi>arable to the chromic acid bath 
an as follows: Chromic fluoboratc, producing a violet 
bath, required a high c. d., produced uniform, bright 
deposits with difficulty and had a narrow plating range. 


1 A soln. of KCrMDi}t 0 SfstSOi sad IKiSQc also required 
a high c.d.4 had a narrow plating range and produced 
bright but pitted depositi. Prepd. pure CrS 04 with Nst- 
SO4 in the anode compartment gave no better results. 
Complex Cr compds., as NHi cmomoOxalate, gave still 
lower effidenciea. Conclusion: The chromic acid bath 
as used today is superior to a soln. of a lower-valence 
eompd. Leona Manh 

o Chrominm-^tlng literature. XZ. L. H. Decke. 
^ Platers^ Guide 29, Dec. 13-14(1988); cf. C. A. 2S, 712>. 
—General references. W. H. Boynton 

Bleetroplatmg motels withlead-tin alloys. P.P. Belyaev 
and L. M. Berman. Khimstrefi 5, 2439-42(1933). — ^A 
discussion of general practice. Chiu. Blanc 

Local reSnforcing of electrodepoaits with special refsr- 
eneo to ailverwsrs. Richard Justh. MetaUwaren^ 
Ind. u. GalvanihTech. 31, 403, 442-^, 461-4(1933). — 
3 Practical methods aria described, with their patent nos. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

The mechanism of electrodoposition. L. B. Hunt 
Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 65, 11 pp. (preprint) (1934).— 
The mechanism of electrodeposition is discussed in detail 
from the point of view of the supply of metal ions and their 
distribution at the cathode-electrolyte interface, the supply 
of electrons from the cathode and the factors detg. tlic 
. electron transitions and subsequent lattice development. 
The concept put forwiird by Volmer (C. A. 23, 3393) is 
criticized and an alternative hypothesis is advanced to 
account for lattice development and the ol><icrved polari- 
zation phenomena. An accumulation of metal ions Xry 
adsorption in the double layer until a continuous lattice 
layer can be formed therefrom over the face of any par^ 
ticular crystal is suggested. The movement of electron^ 
through the cathode surface is deftendent upon the pn^s- 
5 ence of adsorbed ions in a condition permitting their 
acceptance of dectrons. C. G. F. 

Measurement of internal streases in electroplateB. R. 
J. Picrsol. Metal Cleaning and Finishing 5, 466-9 
(1933). — Equipment and methods for detns. of stresses 
m electroplated coatings are described. D. Tbuc&en 

Measurement of adhesion of electroplates. R. J 
Piersol. Metal Cleaning and Finishing 5, 60:i-0, 516 17 
^ (1933). — The phys. nature of electroplate udhesiuii and 
the various methods for measuring it are discussed. 

D. Thuesi*n 

Electrocieaning with sodium metasilicate. F. J. Hen- 
ning and T. K. Cleveland. Metal Cleaning and Finishing 
5, 497-502(1933). — Detailed directions arc given for the 
prepn. and operation of NoaSiOi batlis for the cleaning 
of various types of metal products prior to plating. 

D. Thucsen 

7 Current distribution at the anode in the electrolytic 
preparation of sodium persulfate. O. A. Esin and h. 
Alfimova. Z. Fdektrochem. 39, 891-4(1933). — ^With vary- 
ing c. d^, current concii., IIF addif. and cell construction, 
the current yields of active O resulting from the electrolysis 
of H2SO4 + NasS04 solns. are in agreement with values 
calcd. from the previouriy derived equation (cf. C. A. 
27, 232). ^L.W. Elder 

Q Protection of aluminum against corrosum. Jos4 M*. 
Fcm&ndez-Ladreda. Anales soc. espaft. fis, quim. 31, 
776-8(1933). — ^Thc best protection in moist atm. is ob- 
tained by anodic treatment in an aq. bath contg. cryst. 
NaiCOi 126, NatCr04 8, coned. NILOH 25 cc. per 1. at 
5CM)0® for 10 rain. E. M. Symmes 

Elcc. purification of blast-fumarc gases (Richarme) 9. 
Elec, furnace refractories in the brass foundry (St. John, 
9 el al.) 19. Treating Zn sulfide ores, concentrates, etc. 
(U. S. pat. 1,937,633) 9. Moistening hot gases, esp. 
those to be el^tncally cleaned (Ger. pat. 680,979) 1* 
Cooling gases [for dec. deaning] (Ger. pat. 681,866) 13. 
BiectiDdeposation of rubber (Budiloff) 30. 


Dry battery. Siemens & Halake A.*G, (Kurt Schenkd, 
inventor). Ger. 683,832, Sept. 9, 1983. Details of con* 
struction. 
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DnraeU. Ddbd G. W Ger. 

584, Sept. 27f 183S. Details an giveo. 

Dry cel] MMinbliee. Welter B. Schulte end John S. 
Zook (to Borgeie Battery Co.)- U. S. 1,937,045 6, 
Nov. 28. Structurel Beteile. 

Liquid betteriee. Le Cerbcme. Fr. 763,905, Oct. 27, 
1933. The po8. dfictrode is of porous C, tiie neg. of Zn 
and the electrolyte is e soln. of NaOH and NaCl. A salt 
caimble of preventing carbonation of the electrolyte, 
e, g., lithine, may be added. 

ramexy cells. Else Poliak n4e Hirschberg and Philipp 
Burger. Ger. 679,832, July 1, 193*3. Addn. to 570,9*39 
(T. A* 27, 4178). The (kpolarizers for primary cells 
with a neutral or elk. electrolyte descritied in *370,9*39 are 
improved by varying the addn. of rare earth cuinpds. 
The 5% addn. of the latter consists of 0.9 of an O compd. 
of Th and 0.1 of an O conipda.pf Ce. 

Storage battery. Lawrenc^. l^rson (to Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Co.). TT. S. 1,937,714, Dec. ,3. Stiuc- 
tural features. 

Storage batteries. Wcrnci Kuhn. Fi. 7*31,601, Sept. 
6, 193*3. Short-circuiting and corrosion of the terminaln 
by splashed acid is pre^vented by a suspension in an insu- 
lating medium, such as linseed oil, of oxides, carbonates 
ot other salts insol. in water, of Pb, Ba or Sr, which 
form insol. sulfates. 

Storage-battery separator John II. Reilly (to Richard- 
son Co). U. S. 1,937,205, Nov. 2K Jute libri is treated 
with Na silicate and is subjected to beating; asplioltuni 
«nid fillei mateiial such as giitty non -porous inatciial is 
added to the beaten RIkt to form a niixt comprising 
approx. 50% of lx*atcn fiber, asphaltuni and 40^^ 
niler; acid such as HCl is added and the mixt. is foimed 
into a pulp in aq. suspension, felted upon a sctcen and 
(Iried to produce a porous acid-proof sheet. 

Storage batteries. Coinpagniegi!n6i ale d 'electricity. Fi. 
761,398, Sept. 2, 193*3. Consti action is given of a porous 
insulating envelope for the plates. 

Storage batteries. Soc. anon, dcs accuniulateuis mono- 
placiue. Ft. 762,664, Sept. 28, 1933 Constiuction of 
Pb plates IS givm. 

Storage batteries. Emillicn Vul. Fi . 7,3*3,*382, Oct. 14, 
19,33. lodometallic storage batteries function by elec- 
tiolysis of iodides of light metals such as Al, Mg, Li, Cd 
.iiid Be, and reversal of the reaction to fonn the iodide of 
the metal used. 

Storage batteries. Pierre A. Pissooit. Fr. 7«34,0(i6, Oct. 
II, 1933. Construction of porous pos. elements capable 
of being satd. with a reactive substance under piessure. 
I he elements are surrounded by cataljrtic material such 
<is oxides of Mo or Sb, or these may be incorporated in 
the porous mass. 3'hc catalysts may also be introduced 
in liquid form into the electrolyte, s. g., NHi or bromides 
or acetates of metals more metallic than the metal of the 
neg. elcTlrodc. 

Storage-battery electrodes. I. G. Farlienind. > A.-O. 
(Kmst 'ibarausch and Leo Schlecht, inventors). Ger. 
683,869, Sept. 11, 1933. A niethad foi making electrodes 
by compres.sing metal powder obtained by llie thermal 
(leeompn. of carbonyls is descritied. 

Soft rubber lids for storage batteries. Aeeumulatorcn- 
habrik A.-G. (to Britannia Batteries Ltd.) . Brit.397,760, 
Aug. 31, 1933. 

Electrical cendenser. Albert K. Maibauer (to llalowax 
Ccirp.). U. S. 1,937,490, Nov. 28. Electrode elements 
are used with dielectric comprising a halogcnated phenyl 
ether, halogcnated phenanthrene, liquid halogcnated 
hydroxy derivs. of such compds. or liquid hydroxy derivs. 
of halogcnated diphenyl. 

Electrolytic condenser. Preston Robinson (to Sprague 
Specialties Co.). U. S. /,y38,464, Dec. 5. A coating of 
Cr, V or Mn is used on Al electrodes. Cf. C. A. 28, 
716». 

Electrolytic condenser. Elektrizithts A.-G. Hydrawerk. 
Hr. 752,^2, Sept. 30, 19i]3. The dielecUic is composed 
of a layer of oxide. All metal parts joined to the electrodes 
and not covered with a layer of oxide are coated with an 
msulating layer. 


Blectfodepesitton of im. Franz Pawlek (to Ernst 
Kdsen and Edgar AiisnitL U. S. 1,937,068, Nov. 28. 
For maintaining substantially const, the H absorption 
in successive increments of deposition of Fe in the electro- 
lytic production of Fe, and for controlling the crydial 
structure of the deposited metal, there is initially passed 
through the electrolytic ba^ a current of approx. 2 amps, 
per sq, dm. of cathode area, and the c. d. is thereafter in- 
creased by succe.ssive stages to a max. of about 6 amps, 
per sq. dm. (the increase from min. to max. c. d. covering 
a time period of about 30 45 niin.). 

Slectrodeposition of allojrs. C^ttfried Fuchs. Bril. 
397,780, Aug. 31 , 1 933. A bush for a bung-hole or iaucct- 
holc is electroplated with an alloy of W, Cr and Ni to 
prevent corrosion . A suitable alloy is W 1-40, Cr 1 40% 
and the remainder Ni. 

Chromium plating. Oscar Boruhausir. Fr. 754,299, 
Nov. *3, 1933. Chromic acid baths contg. Na tetrachro- 
matc aic used which pemiits the use of c. ds. alxwe 2(K) 
amps, per sq. dm. 'I'he tclrachromate is formed by add- 
ing Na ions (NatCisO?, neutral chromate nr NaOIl) to 
the Imtli. A temp, below 40® is used. The coated metal 
may be heated to below its m.p. but sulhciently high to 
cause the Cr to alloy therewith. 

Nickel plating. Fianz de Wurstemla'i ger. Fr . 761 ,3*30, 
Aug. 31, 1933. See Brit. .396,979 (C. .4. 28, 419’). 

Electroplating. Oscar Bomhauser. Fr. 763,671, Oct. 
21, J933. The electrolysis chamber has flexible walls to 
envelop as closely as possible articles disposed in the 
chamber. Fr. 753,072. 3'he layer of oxide or Al or its 
alloys is replaced by Alllt so as to obtain a solid and last- 
ing galvanic depasit thereon. The Al may be heated to 
above 100® and treated with HCl. 

Apparatus for electroplating. Albert W. Ritter (to 
Sargent & Co.). U. S. 1,937,369, Nov. 28. Structural 
and nicch. features. 

Portable electroplating outfit. Giace K. Adey. Brit. 
*397,609, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Galvanic metal-plating apparatus. Wtirtteinbergische 
Metallwureiifabrik. Ger. 577,747, June 3, 1033. 

Printing rollers. Langbcm-Pfaiihaascr-Werke A.-G. 
Ger. *679,004, June 20, 1933. Addn. to *674,902 (C. A. 
27, 4490). The method oi 574,902 for making Cu- 
coatecl printing rollers is improved by prepg. the roller 
surface for deposition of the Cu by coating it with a 
IHilished layer of Fe, Ni or Co. 

Electrol]^ cell. Albert E. Knowles. Ger. 580,8.60, 
July 17, 19*31. 

Electrolytic cells for generating gases. Siemens & 
Halske A.-G. Brit. 398,021. Sept. 7, 19*33. 

Cell for carrying out electrolysis under pressure . Jakob 
E. Noeggerath. Ger. 580,764, July 16, 19*33. 

Cell for electrolytic production of persulfuric acid. 
Gustav Baum (to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). U. 
S. 1,937,021, Dec. 5. A centrally located anode assembly 
consists of an anode member in a narrow anode chamber 
which is farmed by an impervious cylinder and a con- 
centric porous diaphragm, around which is a concentric 
cathode chamber. 

Electrolytic apparatus for making thin metal sheets. 
Anaconda Coppex Mining Co. Fr. 753,805, Oct. 25, 
1933. 

Apparatus for carrying out electrolytic decomposition. 
Jakob E. Noeggerath. Ger. 679,048, June 29, 1933. 

Electrolytic production of beryllium. Ix>uis Burgess. 
U. S. 1,9.37,509, Dec. 5. A fluid alloy of Be and a metal 
or metals such as Cu relatively more dense than Be and 
less elcctropos. than Be in relation to F is at least in part 
covered by a floating la 3 rer of fluid electrolyte contg. 
fluorides of higher dissocn. potential than Be fluoride to- 
gether with Be fluoride or oxide, and the electrolyte is 
electrolyzed in series with the alloy as cathode and with 
a suitable anode, this liberating Be at the cathode and 
adding to the Be in the fluid alloy (various other detage 
of operation and app. being described) . « 

Reflning chromium. Erik Liebreidi. Ger. 584,500, 
Sespt. 21, 1933. Cr and Cr-Fe is refined by electrolysis 
in a bath contg. succinic acid or succinates, H 8 Cr 04 
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betaudjaiiitetMauidy fonned. Other adds nich as HClOt, 
RCIOii HeSiOi or Ciux>*s may also be present. 
HxunpkfS arc given. 

iMumtiis for troatiiig metali aa in refining and car- 
Mnanng iron and oteel. Wm. K. Moore (to Pitt^tlmrgh 
Research Corp.). U. S. 1,937,064, Nov. 28. An open- 
topped vertical shaft with a refractory lining contains a 
stationary filling of granular carbonamus material such 
as coke or SiC which constitutes a resistor; elec, current 
is passed through this material to heat it and metal such 
as inm or steel is poured through the heated fiUing. 

Gold recovery. Benjamin G. Nicholl. Australia 
847e5/e'i2, Aug. 10, 1933. Au is recovered from colloidal 
slums, etc., by adding an aq. cyanide sntn. thereto to 
form a slurry, electrically charging the suspended solid 
particles in tht *4007 so formed with ions of oppmitc 
polarity to the 10 ns (‘ausing stabilisation of said particles, 
this producing a high degree of fiocculation, and re- 
generating the cyanide content of the slurry by adding 
on alkali. AltfSOOi may be u.sed to cause fiocculation. 

Nickel. Hirsch, Kupfer- und Messing-Werke A.-G. 
Gcr. 583,645, Sept. 5, 1933. Electrolytic Ni is prepd. 
from Ni-HsSOi residues obtuiiied as a by-product in Cu 
elect nilysis processes by neutral i/.ing the excess of H 1 SO 4 
by addn. of Ca(On)x or other substances forming insol. 
sulfates, removing the pptd. sulfate, coneg. the NiS 04 
soln. and electrolyring this. 

Alloys containing boron Soc. d'^lectrochimie, d*£lec- 
trom6tallurgie ct des aoi6ries ^lectriques d*Uginc and 
Jean L. Andrieux. Vt. 7.5.3,394, Oct. 14, 1933. Alloys 
contg. B.are produced dm*ctly by electrolyzing, by means 
of cathooes formed of the metal to be allied to the B (Fe, 
Ni, Co, etc.), a liath composed of boric anhydride or 
^Kirates in the molten state and contg. alkali nr alk. turth 
halogen salts, e g., fiuotides. The temp, is preferably 
maintained a little alKivc the f . p. of the eutectic which has 
a compti. near that of the alloy to be obtained. 

Electrolytic oxidation of aldoaes. Edward L. Helwig 
(to Rdhm & Haas Co.). U. S. 1,037,273, Nov. 28. In 
oxidiniig aldoses such as glucose for producing inono- 
carboxylic acids such gluconic acid, the aldose i.s elec- 
trolyz(*d in alk. soln. with an insol. anode in the presence 
of a salt (such as KI or CaHrs) cemtg. a halogen of higher 
at. wt. than Cl and which serves to facilitate obtainment 
of a pure product even on first crystn. 

Formaldehyde. GutehofTnungshiitte Obcrhau.sen A.-O. 
C»rr. 580,580, July 15, 1033. CH1O is prepd. by passing 
a high-frequency high-tension elcc. current through a 
luixt. of CH4 and CO^, the COa conen. lK*ing equal to or 
greater than the CH4 conen. llic reaction is carried out 
at reduced, raised or ordinary pressures, and indifferent 
gases may 1h* added. App. is indicated. 

Purifying hydrocarbons. Jean F. A. Bruzac. Fr. 
752,690, S^pt. 28, 1933. Hydrocarbons are submitted 
to the action of an elcc. field so that the impurities are 
electrolyzed and collect at the electnKics. 

Sugar sirup. Ulrich Heubauni. Fr. 752,717, Sept. 
20, 1933. Sirup is made from plant juices contg. poly- 
saccharides, by obtaining the acid necessary for hydrolysis 
completely or partly by clc*clrolysis. Thus the acidi- 
fication takes place eithtT m the ceiitial compartment of 
a cell divided into 3 by apprin^nate diaphragms or in the 
anodic space of a cell divided into 2 compartments. The 
hydrolyztd juices aii' neutralized by hydrolysis. 

Stsrilization. Siemens & Halskc A.-G. Fr. 751,578, 
Bept. 6, 1933. In .sterilizing aq. liquids in movement h\ 
electrolytic introduction of a substance having an oligo- 
dynamic auction, cathodic losses in the substance having 
un oligodynamic action is avoided by interposing a diu- 
phrigm between the electrodes. • 

JBeatrically gterilizing flat sheets, etc. Godfiey Steerup 
C»jb American Can Co.). U. S. 1,937,5:16, Dec. 5. A 
sifjcfice to be sterilized is plai*ed in close proximity to 
sj^jj^d electrodes between which a leakage path of niois- 
tiM vapor is provided, and a high-temsion ck*c. current 
is passed between the electrodes and along the leakage 
path by which an arc having increased spatial limits is 


formed and upol^lflh surface. Amu 

is dcM^bed. 

Eleetrie funiace lor hiKh temperate Gotthardwerke 
A.-G. far dektrochemlidie Industije and Arturo Padoni. 
Fr. 751,092, Aug. 26, 1933. 

Electrically heated furnace (wifih a centrally located 
resistor) for anaealing wire, etc. Nelson Webb (to Best- 
wood-Neallcy Corp.). U. S. 1,938,306, Dec. 5. Struc- 
tural features. 

Electric induction furnace suitable for melting metals. 
Wm. B. Moore (to Pittsburgh Research Corp.). U. S 
1,937,065, Nov. 28. A crucible for holding material 
which is to be melted is provided with a nairow pocket 
pt ejecting downwardly from its bottom, and dec. con- 
nections are provided for causing on alternating magnetic 
flux to traverse the Tx)cket from side to side in the direction 
of its smallest dimension. Various structural and dec. 
fie tails are described. « 

Induction furnace for smelting metals. Berlin-llsen- 
bnrgcr Mctallwerkc A.-G. (Otto Hoffmann, inventor). 
Gcr. 581,741, Aug. 2, 1933. The metal in the canal 
leading from the hearth of an induction furnace is arti- 
ficially cooled. 

Induction furnace without an iron core. Berlin -Ilsen- 
biirger Mctallwerkc A.-G. Gcr. 580,79(5, July 17, I9:i3. 

Regenerative furnace head. Fritz Brand. Ger. 580,- 
9 : 12 , July 19, 1933. 1 , 

Regenerative furnace gas ports designed to obtain 
maximum heat release in minimum time. David Russell. 
Brit. 396,826, Aug. 17, 19.33. 

Apparatus for iht continuous smelting of zinc ores In 
an electric furnace. St. Joseph Lead Co. (kr. 579.519, 
June 28, 1933. \ 

Electric systems suitable for controlling the current 
supplied to electric-arc melting-furnace electrodes. Ed- 
ward A. Hatiff (to Wni. Swindell & Bros.). U. S. 1,937,- 
095 0, Dtc. 5. 

Apparatus for carrying out electrical processes. Anton 
Kratky Ckr. 580,849, July 17, 19.33. 

Electric arc. Prcsslicht-Patcnt-Verwcrtuiigsgcsdlsc'haft 
Til h 11. Gcr. 579,082, June 29, 1933. App. fot pio- 
ducing un dec arc in which a gaseous hydnx;arbon is 
led bi’tweeii two concentric C electrodes is dcsciibed. 

Electric motor utilizing the kinetic energy of gaseous 
ions. Ileiiii Chuumat Fr. 753,30.3, Oi3. 14, 1933. 

Electrical device for meaeuring the heat conductivity 
of gases and vapors. I. G. harbenind A.-G. (Arnold 
Nitsche, inventors). Ck't. 581,800, Aug, 3, 19:13. 

Purifying gases from roasting processes. 1. G. Far- 
Ijcnind. A.-G. Brit. 397,851, Aug. 29, 1933. The gases 
are passed through an elec, precipitator to remove dust, 
then cooled indirectly to below 100® and moistened by 
spraying in HjO. The H 1 SO 4 fog is then sepd. as relatively 
strong acid, together with othcT impurities, by passage 
through a 2nd elec. pptn. plant.* 

Cleaning metal surfaces. Jarob Cjlaymatm and Jacques 
Martin. Fr. 754,044, Qct, 30, 1933. Metal surfaces to 
tic clewed are made the electroneg. element of a battery, 
the electropos element of which is any more electropos 
metal. The alk. electrolyte is such that, biider the con- 
ditions of working, min. solution of the anode occurs and 
polarization is impossible. 

Oils for electrical apparatus. Soc. art^sienne de force 
Lt luniidre. Fr. 7.52,857, Oct. 2, 19.3.3. The oils are pro- 
tiTted against alteration by keeping them in closed app. 
Ill the presence* of inert gases, the variations in vol. being 
fillowc'd for bv the use* of a gasometric bell. 

Drawing wire. Allgeiiieine Elektricitfits-Ges. Ger. 
.579,797, June 30, 19:53. Rolled wire, before drawing, 
is subjected to a ^ort electrolysis in Ca(OH)t soln., the 
wire forming the anode. 

Copper oxide rectifiers for use with high voltages. 
Herbert Kahler (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). 
U. S. 1,9.3(5,792, Nov. 28. In producing rectifier demmts, 
Cu is heated to 1(XX)-1025® for a few min. in an oxidizing 
atm. and then cooled during a period of several min. to 
alxiut 490^, further cooled at room temp, during several 
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(Icktrische Gluhlainpeii m. (to the General Klectric 

Co. Ltd.). Brit. 397,774, Aug. 34, 1933. To prevent 3 
( xcessive strains in a luminoiiH tube 2 or more parts of the 
l>1ass tubing are joined with gas-tight joints by flexible 


metal tubes which may bt! of spring steel or bronxe and, 
preferably, are partially o«ti<iwholly corrugated. Cf. C. 

. 27, 3012. 

Electron lamps. Telefunkcn Gcs. ffir drahtlosc Tele- 
graphic m. b. H. Fr. 763,772,- Oct. 24, 1933. 

Electron lamps with adjustable cathode. Tclcfunken 
Gcs. ffir drahtlose Telegraphic m. b. H. Fr. 751,069, 
Aug. 26, 1933. 

Electric lamps. Royal Frank Strickland (to Tlic 
British Thomson -Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 397,887, 
Aug. 24, 1933. In lamps in which a sealed bull), e. g., of 
lN)rosilicate glass iransinilting ultia-violet rays, fUed with 
inert gas or vapor, e. g., Hg, contains current leads, e. g., 
of Ni with W parts sealed into the stem, arc electrodes, 
r. g., of W, and a tilanient, e. g., of W, acToss the leads so 
that, on starling, the iilanieni glows first and the an* then 
strikes, the electrodes are formed as coils and parts of the 
filament adjacent its ends are disposed within the»4 coils, 
the difference bi-lweeii the starting and operating voltages 
being thus reduced. 
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Color cinematography. Wm. van I>. Kelley. U. S. 
1,9.37,823, Dec. 5. A positive film strip has altc*rnate 
flames carrying red values and blue-green values, resp., 
one series of the frames being given a color corresponding 
u> its color values, and the other frames being grayed to 
lialatice the light-transmitting qualities of the colored 
1 1 allies. 

Anti-halation photographic layers. Kodak-Pat h£. Fr. 
7.‘*l,l4f>, Aug. 28, 1933. Salts of cellulose estets of a 
(liearboxylic acid are prepd. by cstcrifyiiig regenerated 
idhilosc with a dicarboxylic acid anhydride, in the pres- 
ciiee of ail org. base such as pyridine, deconi|K)sing the 
11 suiting product with an acid stronger than the 2nd 
iriilioxvlic group of the dicaiboxylic acid corresponding 
t(i the anhydride used, and neutiali/ing the acidity of the 
pMidtict by menus of a base, such as an alkali or an amine, 
til obtain a sol. salt. Kxaniplcs are given of the prepn. 
f\ (111 ucctoplithalate and an acetosuccinate of cellulose 
ciiid trielhanoUiniinc, and others are mentioned. The 
piDdiu'ts art- used to make anti-halation layers. 

Photographic anti-halation layers. 1. G. Farijctiiiid. 
^ -O. b'r. 751 ,299, Aug. 30, 1933. b'iltering or anti-hala- 
lion Livers are composed of colloids with which are ui- 
iorporated dyes obtained by condensing mol. amts, of 
iioiiiatic or cyclic uhlchydes with compds. having re- 
.11 tut CII2 groups. Examples arc given of the prepn. of 
i. c-ii ipds . from 4-cliiiiet hylamido-benzaldchy de-2-sulf uiiic 
.Kid with (I) barbituric acid, (2) thiobarbituric acid and 
•> ludioxythioiiaphtheiie with (1) Na o-benzaldchydc- 
snlfoiuite, (2) w-hydrox]^ben/aldehyde, (3) Na beiftalde- 
ludidisulfniiate and 3-hydroxyseleiioiiaphthcnc with Na 
/i-liiii/aldcliydcsulfouatc. Cf. C. A. 28, 67*. 

Light-sensitive layers. Maximilian P. Schmidt and 
l-dnaid Sproiigc^ts (to Kalle & Co. A.-G.). IT. S. 1,930,- 
Nov. 28. A suitable base such as paper eaities as 
a single coloring iiiattct an aromatic diuzo conipd., such 
a that derived from “H-acid** or the like, which con- 
Ltiii. at least 2 benzene nuclei and which, in the benzene 
IKK It ns not coiitg. the diazo group, contains at least one 
iur coupling position and is therefore callable of coup- 
ling with itself on exposure to light and treatment with a 
Miitalde alk. soln. 

Light-sensitive emulsions. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
1 1 42,416, July 19, 1933,, Addn. to 731,508. Carbo- 
ciaiiines which are substituted by alkyl groups in the 
piilvinethinc cliaiu arc used for sensitizing Ag halide 
uimlsions to red and infra-red. The formulas are given 
oi halides of 3,3'-dimothyl-0»0'-dimcthyl-o,a'-di-, 3,3'- 
dimethyl-^,j9'- di-, 3,3'-dimethyl-^,d,/3'-trimncthylhcpta- 
Ihimarbo^anine, 3,3'-diethyl-i9-naphthothio-5-i d»3'- 
dii t )iyl-a-naphthothio-/3,/) '-di- and 1,1 '-dimethyl -2,2 '- 
4iiiiiu-i-methyUieptacarb^yauine, 3,3 ' - diethyl - 5,5' - 


dimcthoxy-7-methylpetita- and 3,3 '-diethyl -5-methyl- 
hepta -selcnocarlxK'yanine, 1,1 ' - diethyl - 3,3' - ti-tra - 
methyl -a,a' - dimethyl -7 -ethylindocaibocyanine and the 
methylsulfate of 1,1 '-dimethyl - 4,4 ' - quino - 6 - methyl - 
hept acarbucyauinc- . 

Photographic emulsions. Bruno Claus. Fr. 752^7, 
Sc-pl. 30, 1933. Very finely granular emulsions are ob- 
tained by subjecting the emulsions, during or aftiT mixt., 
to mech. vibtations or oscillations, preferably of high 
frequeiiey. 

Toning photographic images. E. Mayer & Beiiedik. 
Fr. 751,594, Sept. 0, 1933. A coloring or toning bath for 
photographic images is composed of phosphates or 
ars(-nates and molybdates mixed in stosehioinetric amts, 
or not, and with the addn. of strong acids such as HCl. 
HF, HCNS or I18S04. 

Maintaining photographic fixing baths at a substantially 
uniform silver concentration. Louis Weisberg and Willard 
F. Greenwald (to Weisberg & Greenwald, Inc.). U. S. 
1,937,179, Nov. 28. A portion of the bath is continuously 
withdrawn, electrolyzed at a cathode c. d. of 26-7.5 amp. 
per sq. ft. to elTeet sepn. of Ag in the fonn of non-colloidal 
AgaS, and the pptd. AgaS is sepd. from the soln.; the temp, 
of the latter is suitably adjusted and it is then returned 
for further use in the fixing bath. 

Photographic developer. Marion C. Reed (to B. F. 
Goodrich Co.). U. S. 1,937,W4, Dec. 5. DcveloptTR 
are used contg. eonipds. such as fiz -methyl -p-hydroxy- 
AT-phenylmorpholinc or the like as active developing 
agent. 

Photographic plates and films. 1. G. Farliciiitid. A.-G. 
Brit. 397,740, Aug. 31, 1933. Sec Or. 570,991 (C. A. 
27, 4183). 

Photographic plates and films. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
Ger. .584,002, Sk-pt. 22, 1933. A halation-preventing 
coating sol. in alk. developing or fixing baths, consists of 
a colored colloidal layer iii.sol. in water, the binding agent 
for the coloring matter lieing a synthetic resin contg. a 
salt-forming Oil or COOH group. Thus, the plate or 
film is coated on its rear side with a colloidal prepn. contg. 
a resiu made by condensing salicylic achl with ^-CILO, 
and fuchsiti and Iso-BuOH. Cf. C. A» 27, 4183. 

Treating photographic negatives. Alfred Glowa. Ger. 
584,003, Sept. 22, 1933. l5evelopcd and fixed negatives 
or transparencies are immersed in a bath contg. an aq. 
soln. of NatP04, Na«COi and NaaSiOi for 1-2 min. be«t 
fore further washing. The process reduces the time re^ 
quired for washing and drying. f 

Photographic paper. Kalle & Co. A.-G. (Rudolf Zabnf 
inventory. Ger. S<1,697, Aug. 1, 1933. Light-sensititve 
sturfaces for producing tanned prints are prepd. by coat- 
ing the surfaces with a colloidal layer contg. diazo compds. 
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wboM light-decomim. products have tanning properties. 
Tliiis the paper may be coated with a layer of an emulsion 
coatg. gdatm, FetOi, AcOH, water and the ZnOt double 
salt of the diazo compd. of 4-aniino-l-(iV-mcthyl-4,6,6,7- 
tetrahydro-2-naphthyl)-aminobenzene. 

Lsdthln photographs. Elizabeth Wolter. Gcr. 6b4r 
502, Sept. 21 , 1933. A sensitive layer for the above con- 
sists of lecithin, an oig. be salt and nitrocellulose. 

Photomechanical printing. Italph K. Hurst and Chark'S 
E. Meulendyke. U. S. 1,03830, X)vc. 5. A basic 
metdlic sheet such as Cu plated with an inert metal such 
as Ag, Ni or Cr and carrying a colloid layei roiitg. a 
sensitive Ag suit is exposed, tin Ag image is developed, 


Wlliecoll(M#d&a^out (MWily by H<0k Mbi.) 
under the selective contirdl of the Agmiage. U« 8. 1^088,- 
201 also relates to sepdtized plated metal plates as used 
in this process. ^ 

Engraving printioc ^linden. Verses Bechak. U. S. 
1,938,313, Dec. 5. The cylindrical surface of a metal 
roller is coated with a sensitized acid-resisting adn. 
having a shellac base; a flexible transparent pos. film 
is attached to the circumference of the roller, and after 
the design is printed on tlic sensitized surface development is 
effected iti a developing bath contg. a coloring material, 
forming a colored resist surface upon the roller, and the 
exposed parts of the surface are subsequently etched. 
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A Study of some reactions between dry inorganic salts. 
K. B. Thomas and Lyman J Wood. J. Aw. Chem. 
Soc. 56, 92 7(193i). — KCl-NaBi nnxts. were exatnd. 
altovr and bekiw the fusion teiiiij , and tlouble <lecoinpn. 
was found to <jccur in both cases Several other reactions 
(KCl-NaF, KCl-Nal, KCl-NaNO , KCl-AgBr, etc.) 
were also investigated by means of the \-iay spcctrcj- 
gtwh and arc reported. UcuIxmi Uosemati 

Formation of carbonyls and related compounds Ai thiir 
A. Blanchard, John R. Raftei and Win B. Adams. Jr. 
J.Am.Chem.Soc.S6,U\ 17(1934); ci C. A 27,3416.— 
CarlK>nyl& of Ni and Co and cobalt iiilntsyl liicaibonyl 
wt‘ra prepd. by the treatment of alk. snspuishms of sul- 
fide or cyanide with CO or C( )-N() nnxl V'apor prcssiiic 
and vapor density data for CoNt')(CC))i ati given. 

Riuben Roseniati 

Constitution of neodymium, samarium, europium, 
gadolinium and terbium. F W. Aston. Nature 132, 
930 1 ( 1 933) . —By use* <>f I he mass spectrogi apli t he isotopes 
142, 144 and 14Gof Nd (in decreasing older of abundance) 
arc shown present, with 143 and 145 also occumtig 
Sm gives a strong pair, 152 and 154, and a tiipUt, 147, 
148 and 149. Eii contains 151 and 153 in roughly eciual 
abundance. Od shows 155, 150, I,"!?, 15S and 100 to be 
pn*scnt; faint effects at 1,52 and ir4 arc attributed to Sni 
impuritic.s. Tb shows only one Hm , 159, althongh its at. 
w(., 159.2, would suggest a second Calvin Brous 
Addition reactions with hydrogen and oxygen atoms at 
low temperatures. K. H. CVib and P. Hat tick. Ber. 
66B, 1815 25(1933). -The react tons of H atoms at 190® 
with ITCN, (CN)*, vSC*. WL. C^IL and C«IU, ami of O 
atoms at —183® with NO, CO, S()..NIL, McNHi, Me,N, 
HCl, CsHs, C 1 H 4 and Ci,Hs weie stiidad. H atoms did 
not react with NHa, NsO and MeNHs, and O atoms did 
not leact with HCN, N 20 and Hi. No cvuUnci was 
found for the existence of an oxide of Xt . L K Stcinci 
The reciprocal salt pair Ca(NO0i 4 2KC1 . * 2KNOi 
4 CaCli at - 10® . I. Kiichcvskif andR.K Izkovich. Z. 
anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 103 4(1933). — Jhe authors 
have studied the cquil. shown in the title and found that 
to obtain the max. yield of KNOa (74.5% of initial Ca- 
(NOa)?) the mjIii. after the crystn.of KNOjmuslbesatd. 
with respect to CaCb and KC'l. Conclusion: The pnpn 
of KNC5a from Ca(NOa)a at — 10® is not econonncally 
feasible. PL R . Schi< 1 / 

The colors of the copper salts. Wilder I). Braucroft 
and Harris W. Rogers. /. Phys. Chem. 37, 1061-73 
(1933).— Hant/sch's theoiy is supixirtcd that color 
identity for solid, vapm* and soln. ch'ciiis when the chromo- 
phoric group is the same and that change of color connotes 
a tiiffmnce in the chromophoric group ; this is independent 
of the degree of ionization but bccoiins less intcmsc at 
4ower temps. The anhyd. cupric ion is colorless; with 
A or 2 mols. of H 2 O the ion is green; with 3 or more 
%lue. NHa has practically the same effect in Cu complexes 
is HiO but the shade of lilue is different. Certain anhyd. 
dottfaie Cu salts are red and must have the same chro- 
mophoric group as CuCU vapor, which is probably a pseudo 
salt. A. P. S^hb 


The solubility of cupric chloride in water and the 
transition temperatures of its hydrates. The tetrahy- 
drate. Erich Boye. Z. atiorg. allgrm. Chem. 215, 75 
80(1933).- The soly. of CtiCL in water has been detd 
between -43.4® (cryohydrate HaO-CuCl 2 (H 2())4 with 
39.9% CtiCli) and 116.8® (b. p. of said. soln. with 55.0% 
CuCls) by analysis of satd. boliib. at 31 temps. The 
transition temps, lytween hydrates arc 4 3: 15.0®, 

3-2: 25.78®; 2-1: 42.2®. A new hydrate CuChilW)^ 
is described: it has light-blue needles, which do not hi 
conic* green in presence of moisture; it is unstable, lobiiig 
IliO riowly even at 0®. E. R. Sc'hierz 

A phosphide of nitrogen. P. Reiiaud. Bull. ^oc. chm 
53, 692 7(1933). -The action of Na 011 PNCla gives aii 
impute form of PN contg. 10% Cl. The action of Nlf* 
and PNCla gives a pioduet contg. 2^J Cl; if this ib hcatei) 
m vacuo a rather pure form of PN is obtained. The eomiid 
IS grayish black, has an odor like HaS, is msol. m II .O 
IStOH, KtaO and CSa, but reacts readily with Na/b and 
fust'll NaNO|. R. C. Vanden Bost'ht 

Some reactions of anhydrous thorium tetrabromide 
with organic liquids. Ralph C. Young. J. Am. Chem 
.Soc. 56. 29 31(1934).— The re.aetions of anhyd. 'PhBi, 
with a no. of otg. liquids were studied. Such compds as 
3'hBr4 4C,U*OH, ThHri.3C«H»COOC;H6 and ThOHi 
6 oCJLCOClL.HaO were obtained. Their prepn. and 
ptopcitifs are given. Reuben Kosciiian 

Fission of carbon monoxide on iron oxide and iron II 
A. Bahr and V. Jesseti. Ber. 66B, 12.38 47(193.3); ri 
C\ .1. 24, .561, -Pure FciC (9.7%; C) can very probabh 
be piepd. from Pe and CO at 225® or lowc'r; at 230 4l)i) , 
a iiiixt . of Fe 2 C, FcaC, with free C probably results; whip 
alMive 400® only FcaC (6.68%, C) Is formed. Carboni/id 
products obtained by means of Fe oxide always contain 
O; detection of combined C by hydrogenation with H 
not quite tnist worthy in this cay and must be perfornml 
at 25,'? 60®. The prcnlucts obtained with Fe up to 336" 
are free from O; at higher t<*mps. the oxidizing action ol 
the liliLiatcd Ct)i is Vibserved. The hydrogenation of 
coTiibmcd C with H can take place at 280-90®. Carbitk 
formation occurs relatively rapidly; hvbscqueutly, ilu 
main reaction is the sepn. of free C. W. C. Fcrneliiis 
The reversible conversion of tiie dimetaphosphates in 
to the condensed salts of Graham. Paul Pascal uud 
Honnmeman. Compt. rend. 197, .381 4(19.33). - - 

(POi)3 6H*C) is nblamed by heating Ag 4 Ps 04 at 145“ toi 
15 days, Ag4P2(38 « Ag}(POa )2 4- 2Ag, treating with ati 
NaCl at 0®, and pptg. by ale. (cf. C. A. 27, 2898). 11 
heated for a shot ter time the product is gummy, bet'aiisi 
of incomplete transformation; if for longer, complex polv 
melaphosphates (Ciraham's i^alts), ppld. as oils, art 
formed. Ag-HsPsOr, heated at 320® and similarly treated, 
gives an uncrystallizable, oily, hydrated Na polymetii- 
phosphate (appamit mul. wt. in dil. soln. is 488; viscosiiv 
of a 1 % solu. ib 25 times that of IIiO) . Alter 3 weeks ila 
mol. wt., cond. and viscosity become those of the dimeta- 
phosphate, the ready change of which to add purropho*'' 
phate explains the slightly acid of solns. ol 

Graham's sails. W. C. Fernelius 
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The dec wa poiWoiL,0f Vyilkm pnoMttiile hf hydro- ^ 
chloric odd oad the predpitotlea of the oMdoed phoe- 
phoric add hy Umeetone and milk of lime. I. Mirkin, 

S. Pcrerman and I. Nikonova. J. Chem, Ind. (Moncow) 
1933, No. 7, 65-62; cf. C. A. 25, 4660.— The full theo- 
Tctical amt. of HCl must be used when this acid decoin- 
|K>se8 phosphorite. It is best to use 10% HCl soln., to 
avoid too much later washing. The phosphorite does 
not have to be finer than 2()-mcnh. Finely ground limC' ^ 
strmc will ppt. all the HsP04 formed if sufficient time is * 
lUowcd, but in practice it is ITest to end the neutrali- 
/alien with CaCOH):. H. M. Leicester 

Hetero- and iso-poly adds.'* A. R. Middleton. J. 
Chem. Education 10, 720-32 (tUSS).- -An outline of the 
nature and properties of hetero- and iso-poly acids and 
( it 1 he theories regarding their structure . Special considera- 
tifm is given to the work of RoSCbhcim (C. A. 16, 1164) 
ind of Jander (C. A. 27, 4187). ^ I^ouise Kelley 3 

Intermediate states of reduction of chromic add. T. 

K. Ball and Keith D. Crane. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 
iS(U) 4(1933). — In the reduction of chromic acid with 
}«iS04, Hg2S04, SnCls and HSC2O4, quitiquevalent Cr 
^^.ls detd. as an intermediate product; there was no 
iMclencc of quadrivalent Cr. A preliminary indication of 
tiivalent Sn will be further investigated. M. McMahon 
Decomposition of formic acid by sulfuric acid. Robert 
I DeRight. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 36, 47(51-4(1933). — ^ 
Muisurenienls of the decompn. of HCOxH by HtS04 in 
laiKi* excess, by means of a rotary shaker, have been ex- 
it iided to a ennen. of H2SC)4. If HCOaH is in large 

I «(tss the dccoinpn. proceeds indciinitely. Qualitatively 
tiu lifect of SOs on the reaction is similar to that obtained 
111 < as(*s of oxalic', eitrir and malic acids by Wiig (cf . C. A . 

S(i8). U. R. Si'hierz 

Constitution of hydrazoic acid and the azides. A. e 
»I.mi/sch. Ber. 66B, 13-19 54(1933). — Alkyl azides (non- 


electrolirtes) show diaocmUiti^^ or selective ultra-violet 

absorption and arc assigned the structure || \nr (cf . C. 

N/ 

A . 27, 3450) . The cyclic structure is also assigned to HNi 
because of its similarity to NtR and its existence in H2SO4 
soln. as the trisulfate. Since liquid HNi is assoed., the 
yN....Nv 

structure is expanded to NH<^ II II yNII. The alkali 
^N... 

and NH4 azides arc electrolytes with continuous or general 
absorption in which the this, metals, as cations, are equally 
bound to all the neg. atoms of the anions. ITic feebly |k>s. 
metals are united in their salts (pseudo salts) to n single 
N atom and exhibit a markedly difiereiit absorption. It 
is assumed, therefore, that the a/ide ion is sym. and is 
thus distinct from nearly all othei anions in the absence 
of a central atom. Cyanogen a/ide (cf . C. A . 22, 3138) is 
more strongly ahsorlient tlmii other a/ides, is hydtulyzed 
normally to NjCONHa and NjCOOH, and therefore con- 

< N. ..Nv 

II II^N.CN. 

W. C. Fernelius 

Magnetic anisotropy in crystals of /ru»s-dinitrolctram- 
minecobaltic chloride (Stroc'k) 2 . Reaction between HI 
and CI2 (Mooney, Reid) 2. 

Bourion, F., Conduch6, A., Isabey, Jean, Meyer, F., 
Olmer, L. J., and Toumeux, C. 'I'raite de cliiinic min6rale. 
T. VI II. ^.Idmcnls dt-s terres raies, ciiivte, argent, or, 
mcrcurc. Published under the duection of Paul Pascal. 
Paris: Masson cl Cie. 1205 pp. V. 210. Cf. C. A. 27, 
3893. 
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W. T. 

Titration with adsorption indicators. III. New ad- 
sorption indicators for the argentometric titration of iodine. < 

^ l•t1nlltsll Uzumasa and Yasuo Miyake. J. Chem. Soc. 
Uipan 54, 1043 0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5(573. Bromo- 
ui .ol purple (I), phcnolphthaleiii (II), methyl red (III), 
pii<nt)l led (IV), cochineal (V) and azolitmin (VI) are 
t Mlleiit ud.M>rption indicators for the titration of 1 " with 
\k \ < )i. The change in color at the end iioint : I violet -► 
II pink purple, III yellow orange reel, IV 
luuk — ► blue, V violet — ► green, VI brown — ► dark green. 

I 111 iiuhcators aie sensitive to 0.01 N icKlide soln., except 
VI which cannot be used for the titration of a scihi. le.ss 
ih ui 0 02 N. The titratipn is made in a slightly alk.jcon- 
ililimi, with a few drops of 1% indicator soln. 

K. Kitsuta 

zine , 2 ,4-dinitropfenylacetylhydfazine ,^and \ ,4 ,6^nitro- 
pheiiylacetylhydrfudne. AIIktI Blcwm and Arthur Osol. 

T. Pharni. lOS, 551 3(19.33).— All 3 indicators were , 
iiMiiKi lo be satisfactory in the titration of strong acids, 
hi .Ilk suliis. the colors fade and arc unreliable. 

W. O. Gaeshler 

Azo coupling in volumetric analysis. K. Rostovtzeva. 
Imlnmkra^ochnaya Prom. 3, 308(1933). — In the titration 
')l ilia/oniiun salts sonic eompds. give coagulated azo dyes, 
li tuim coarsely granulated ppts. with occlusion of the 
‘(iiiipinient and the resulting low valutus. By use of pro- 
tuiiM colloids, such as gum arabic aud gelatin, the co- * 
•igulation of the dye and the necessity of using excessive 
(hill Ilf the titration medium are precluded, the results are 
moil accurate and the time required is shortened. 

Chas* Blanc 

Ceriometiy. Reinaldo Vanossi and RaomFerramola. 
jvn rhim. anal. chim. appl. 15, 629-44(1033) .—See 
(1 27,40. W.T.H. 

Separation off beryllium from the related elements off 


HALL 

the third group. P. Adaiiii. Ann. thtm. applicata 23, 
i 428^32(19^5.3). Be can lie st*pd. fioin Fe and A1 by first 
evapg. to dryness twice with IICO2II. The resulting 
ffinnates are then placed in a Pt boat, and heated with 
HCG2n in a long glass tube, sealed at one cud and «>n- 
nccted at the other end to a vuetiuin pump. Ignited un- 
der vueuuin at J8()-2(K)®, Bc(C02lI)2 sublimes and crys- 
tallizes in the cold part of the tube. It is theu dissolvecl in 
coned. HNOi, repptd. with NII4OII and detd. as oxide. 
The A1 and Fe formates are converted to oxides aud detd. 
^ directly. The alxive method is not applicable in the 
presence of Ti, when theic are low results lx*cause of in- 
complete sublimalioii of Be. A. W. Contieri 

The nephelometric determination of small amounts off 
bismuth. Luigi Malossi. Rencf. arzad. rti. (Napoli) [4], 
2, 8,3-90(1932) . — ^This method is an adaptation of the niac- 
roscxipic method of Vanino aiul 'J'reubert (Ber. 31, 1, 1113 
(1898)), whereby Bi is pptd. by the action of Na^nOj. 
) The method is sensitive to conciis. of Hi from ().()(X)4% to 
0-04% and is u.seful for detg. Bi in .samples of com. Cu. 
Dissolve 20 g. of Cu in coiicd. HNOs, evap. on the water 
1)ath with addn. of HCl until N oxide fumes cease to 
appear. Dil. and filter. To the filtrate add a satd. soln. 
of (NIl4)tC02 ill slight excess. Filter and dissolve the 
residue which contains Bi, Pb, Fe and small amts, of Cu in 
hot dil. HCl and evup. the soln. to about 10 cc. Add 
5-G cc. of hot, filtered 0.5% agar agar soln. and 10-14 cc. 
? of freshly prepd. NaiSnOi soln. (a slight excess of 20% 
NaOH added to 20% SnCb soln.) and compare the result- 
ing turbidity with that obtained with standard solns. 

Anne E. White 

Determination of chromium by the mercurimetric 
method. Al. lonesco-Matiu and S. Hi’Tscortci. Bull, 
soc. ckm. 53, 1032-6(1933). — ^The procedure consists in 
adding a soln. of HgNOi to one of CrOt' " or CrsOy 
contg. no halide nor much HsB04, removing the ppt. of 
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HgtCrO# and washing it wit)» the aid of the centrifuge and 
then detg. the Hg in the i^t. or titrating the excess Hg- 
NO». In the former case, the ppt. is dissolved in 1-4 cc. 
V HNOa, the soln. is transferred to an Krleumeycr flask, 
8 cc. of HtSOa added and water to make a total vol. of 10() 
cc.; 2% KMnOa is added to effect oxidation and 10-^) 
drops of a 10% soln. of Nii nitroprusside. The soln. is 
then titrated with 0.1 N NaCl soln. until the turbidity of 
nitroprusside disappears. The proivdure was tested with 
solns. of KaCraOr, K^CrOa and chrome alum. In the 
latter case the Ci was first pptd. as hydroxide and then 
oxidized in alk. soln. with U2O9. W. T. U. 

Direct determination of chromium and vanadi^ in 
Steel. o-Phenanthroline ferrous complex as indicator. 
Hobart H. Willard and Philciia Youiia. Ind. Ettg. 
Chem., Anal. FA, 6, 48-52(1934). — The method depends 
upon the oxidation of Cr to chioinic acid and of V to vana- 
die acid, reduction to Cr“* * and X'O"* by a measured vol. 
of standard FrSt)4 soln. and titration of tlic excess Fe 
with KMnOi, with o-plienanthrolinc ns iiidicutia, in a 
soln . of acidity so great that V( ) is not oxidized . Then the 
acidity is lowered, the temp, raised and the VO * ^ oxidized 
to HVO. with KMn04. Take 0.25 2 g. of steel and heat 
slowly with 20- .5 ml. of 70^ 1IC1()4. Boil the resulting 
soln . 1 5-20 min . Cool, a dd 25 ml . of water and Ixjil 3 min . 
to remove CI2. Dil. to 250 o(M) ml., cool under running 
water, add 15 ml. of HaP04, d. 1.37, a nieasuicd vol. of 
standard FeSC)4 soln. and 2 3 drops of indicator soln. 
(Dissolve the phenanthroline in 0.()2.‘i M FeS04 soln. S4) 
that the ratio of org. eoiiipd. to Fe is 3:1.) Titrate at 
once with 0.05 N KMn04 till the color changes from pink 
to a clear grc'cii. Add siiflieieiit NaC)Ac l<i react with 
all the fm* HClCh present ( 1 .0 g. for each ml.), heat to 50“ 
and titrate at once with KMnOi to tin* same cmd point. 

W. T. IT. 

Separation of gold from tellurium. Vidor Lenher, 

0. B. L. Smith and I). C. Knowles, Ir. Ind. Eng, Chew., 
Anal, Ed, 6, 43 5( 1934) .— At a somewhat greater than 

1, All can Ik* pptd. quantitatively by UNO? Suitable 

conditions aie obtained by the presence of 1 .5^^', IICl and 
kcK'hellc .salt as a biilTer. An is also pptd. completely by 
KeS04 in the presence of 1-2% IlCl. Undei (hese coiidi- 
tion.s Te is not pptd. Detailed directions are given for 
currying out the analysis. W. 'f. II. 

Determination of lead with picrolonic acid luiediic'h 
Hecht, Wilhelm Reieh-Rohrwig and Hermann Biautnet. 
Z. anal. Chew. 95, 152-63(1933). — In a puvious paper 
(Dworzak and Reich-Uohrig, C. A. 25, .5865) it was 
shown that picrolonic acid is a suitable reagint for the 
macro- and microdetn. of Ca. With this reagent, Pb 
forms a ppt. corresponding to the lornuila Pb(CioH7N4- 
04)».1.5H2C). Jn water at 0“ the s<ily. ot the salt corre- 
sponds to aliout 7 mg. Pb per 1. The reaction takes place 
licst in a sola, which is neutral to litmus 111 a vol. of about 
59 cc. per 0.1 g. Pb and in the absence of much alkali or 
NTT4 salt. As reagi'iit u soln. of 2.64 g. pieiolonic acid per 
1. is recommendecl. Special app. is desetibed and shown 
for the microdetn. The procedure is particularly suitable 
tor detg. Pb in the presence of small cjuuntities of I*t such 
as are pieseiit in solus, after the ii.se of Pt vessels, 

W. T. 11. 

Determination of lead as lead hydrogen arsenate C. 
L. Dunn and II. V. Tnrtai. Ind. Eng. Chew., Anal. 
Ed. 6 , 64(1934). — An atU'inpt was made to det. I'b as 
PbHAs04, and it was found that at pn 4.6 fairly siitis- 
factory re.sults could be obtained, but the method is not as 
adaptable a.s u either the sulfate 01 chromate method for 
detg. Pb. W. l.II. 

Determination of lead as carbonate and its separation 
from silver by means of carbonic acid in the presence of a 
little pyridine. A. jilek and J. Kota. Colled wn Czecho- 
Slav. Chew. Communications 5, 396 410(19:13) (m 

French). — ^To the neutral soln. coiitg. not more than 0.2 g. 
Pb or 0.2 g. Ag, add an aq. 10% pyridine soln. until the 
reaction is alk. to methyl orange. Allow the mixt. to 
stand 5 min., add 5 ml. of 08% ale. and 15 ml. of the dil. 
pyridine soln. Introduce a stream of CO2 for 45 min. 
Filter and wash with 100 ml. of water satd. with COi and 


contg. 4 ml. of ale. and 4 ml. of dild. pyridine. Wrigh as 
PbCOi after drying at 100^. Make the filtrate acid with 
AcOII, evap. to a convenient vol. and det. the Ag as AgCl 
in the usual way. W. T. H. 

lodometric determination of silver. M. L. Josien 
Compt. rend. 197, 1324-6(19.33). — ^Thc best conditions foi 
the titration are obtained by adding the AgNOi soln. to an 
alkali iodide soln. contg. a drop of Is in dc. of such dihi. 
that 1 drop of the AgNO« soln. will decolorize the soln. m 
the absence of halide. In this way the oxidation of I to 
10s~, which takes place in the presence of considcrabh' 
Ag *, is avoided. W. T. H. 

The titration of bivalent tin with potassium chlorate 
E. Azzarello and F. Abramo. Ann. chim. applicata 23. 
4.38 50(19:13). — Polemical (cf. Kulwarskaja, C. A. 26 
5029). A. W. Contieii 

Conditions for the precipitation of zinc sulfide and of 
hydrated alumina add a method for the gravimetric sepa- 
ration of zinc and aluminum. III. Conditions for the 
precipitation and weighing of hydrated alumina. J. N. 
Frers. Z, anal. Cliem, 95, li;f-;iK(1933) ; cf. C. A 28, 
43D.- The literature concerning the pptn. and handling 
of AbO|.xH40 ppts. is reviewed carefully and simic furtlui 
expts. are perfornicd; as a result the following pvoceduu* 
is reconimemied : To 2(K) cc. of soln. contg. the equiv. of 
a1)out 0.2 g. of AbOa and 4 g. of NH4CI or NH4NOa, adil 
10 drops of phenol n*d indicator soln., heat to boiling and 
add, while the soln. is cooling, some fresh soln 

(piepd. by passitig NHs for 5 min. through about 2(X) o( 
of water) until the indicator shows a color change. Boil 
2 mill, and filter through a Ifi-cin. ashless paper. Wash 
the ppt. with a hot soln. contg. 2%) of Nll^ salt which fias 
lieen made barely alk. to phenol red. Ignite at 12(M)”\f()i 
10 mill, aftei careful drying and burning of the papii 
Allow the uncoveted crneiblc to remain 1 hr. in the desu - 
cator and 10 min. in the balance case before weighing 
IV. Separation of zinc from aluminum. Ibid, i:iS 42 
The soln. should not contain more than 0.5 g. of Zn. l)il 
to 4(X) CO. and add 16 g. of (Nll4)iS04» drops of tropen- 
lin (H) indicator soln. and sufficient freshly prepd. NH) 
soln. to make the soln. of the same color as that which tin* 
indicator gives with a comparison soln. prepd . by taking 4iM) 
cc. of water, 20 drojis of trotK*oliii 00 indicator soln. and jusi 
sufficient lbS( >4 to rausi* the change in coloi . Use soiiu «il 
this same soln. hot and satd. with IbS as a wash water 
If the original soln. is alk. to the indicator, add sufficient 
HsSOi to give it the same color as that of the compaiisori 
soln. To the soln. to be analyzt'd add llnely shredded 
filter paper pulp equal to Vi of an 11 -cm. ashless filtu, 
heat to Ixiiling, remove the flame and conduct a stream of 
llfS through the soln. at a lively rate for 10 min. Om- 
tinue passing the gas at a slower rate for 30 tnin. Jn this 
way a ppt. of pure ZnS is obtained which will not run 
through a good filter paper if it has been allowed to stand 
in the funnel covered with watir for 1 hr. luller off the 
ZnS and wash thoroughly. Ignite the ppt. and filbr m a 
glazed crucibh* with abundant access of air ffir about an 
hr. until all the C of the filter papiT is consumed, 'nun 
heat ill a glazed Rose crucible for 10 min. at dull rednt'ss 
in a stream of 11*8. Allow to cool 5* min. in the HjS 
stieam, and weigh as ZnS. In the filtrate del. A1 as 
described in Part HI of this paper. W. T. H. 

Determination of nitrogen by combustion in the electric 
arc. W. 1). Treadwell and Th. Zurrer. IJelv, Chim. 
Acta 16, 1 180 7( \im ) .—The dctii. of N in gaseous mixts. 
has lieeii accomplished by Antropoff (C, A. 14, 1470) by 
oxidation in the elec, arc and Hbsonitioii of the nitious 
oxides fotiiied in strong KOH soln. A considerable im- 
provement consists ill keeping the gas moving across the 
arc formed lK*tween 2 stout wires and interposing n sciln. 
of dil. NaOII in the path of the gas. Then, by measuring 
the decrease in elec. cond. of the NaOH soln. the percent- 
age of N alxsorlH'd can be computed. The necessary app>f 
priKedure and method of computing the results an* ex- 
plained in detail. The loss in cond. is proportional to the 
N content of the gas provided it is in the presence of .suffi- 
cient O*. Pure Ni has no effect upon the cond. 3 he 
NaOH soln. contains a mixt. of nitrite and nitrate after 
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tht* abHorption, but the relative proportions of these con- 1 O.l g, of urea to remove any HNOi present) and titrate 
stituents depends largely upon the prevailing conditions with standard AgNOt sohi. until the red cul(»r disapin^ars 
under which the expt. is conducted. W. T. U. and the ppt, is all Agl of pale yellow color. 'I'he titration 

The bromine method for determining ammonia nitrogen takes place be.st at pn about 4. Hefnix* starting the titra- 
in chemically pure salts. B. 1. U*vi. Trans, Sci. Insi. tiou, therefore, add :i-5 drops of 2 N llNOi to 10 50 ml. 
Fertiliurs (Moscow) No. 92, 105 8(19.12).— L. shows of iodide soln. and 0.5-1 ml. of the indicator soln. The 
that the error involved in detg. NH| by measuring the lesults given averaged 0.5% too low. The titration suc- 
\ol. of Ni evolved by the action of Br, in an alk.soln. lies ceeds fairly well in the presence of considerable Hr* 
in the method of adding the Bri water. J. S. JofTe „ provided some isopropyl ale. is added to suppress the 
The bromine method for the determination of nitrogen in ionization of the halides; alxrut 50% of the ale. should Ire 

technical products and in fertilizers. M. L. Chcpelevetz- ust*d. If CN “ is jrresent, it is necessary to use more HN()| 

kil, S. I. Pozdnyakova and U. IJ. Fain. Trans. Sci. and titrate more* slowly toward the last. If considerable 
Insi FfrtUisers (Moscow) No. 92, 1(58-70 (19.32). In Fe(CN)6"' is present, it is well to add some Zn**"**. 

(Utg. N present a.s NH 4 salt by the Br» method, as outlined Similarly, Zn** + should be added if Co(CN)« is pres- 

]i\ L. (preceding abstract), the pn of the medium is ini- cut. With nitroprusside, it is best to work at a greater 

piirtant. ITie most satisfactory reaction is in the pn diln. and rnaWh the end iniint with a su.spensioti of Agl 

jiiterval of 7.5 to 9.6. The authors suggest the use of in nitroprusside .solti. W. T. H. 

fitihes phosphate solus, in place of the NallCOt used liy 3 New volumetric method for determination of sulfate. 
It VI. In the presence of Fc^**"** smne of the N Ha may be V. B. Daincrell and H. H. Strater. Ind. Eng. Chern., 
uMdiyed to NOa. By adding PO4 the Fc effect is Anal Ed. 6, 19-21 (1934). —A xirocedurc is deserilied in 
(IniiinutLd. J. S. Joffc which the end point of the reaction between BuCb and 

The bromine method in determining totjd nitrogen in SO 4 — isdetd.by counting the time nece.ssary to produce a 
calcium cyanamide. M. L. Cliepelevetzki! and R. D. yillow coloration of “tiirpeth" when a portion of the 
1 Jill. Trans. Sci. Inst. Ferltltzcrs (Most'ow) No. 92, tilrati^d solii. is added to a suitably prepd. nearly neiitr^ 

177 SO(193i2).“ To 5 g. of CaCNs in a .KKl-cc. Kjclduhl sidti. of IlgfNOOi on a spot plate. As long as appreciable 

jii-k mid 15 g. of powd. K 3 SO 4 , niig, and add 50 ec. of quantities of SO 4 remain in the boln., the color quickly 

• t IK d . H^S 04 . Heat slowly over an open flatiie for .30 min. ^ assumes a tint exceeding that of a color standard made from 
,ml then kt‘ep slowly boiling for 45 mill. 'Jran-sfer the dil. K2Cr20T, KtS ()4 and BaClt. When less color develops 
nlii. to a 500 ec. iiieasuriiig flask, make up to the mark m .30 sic. the reaction is considered finished. The UaCb 
fi (I tjke f)0 ec. of soln. foi the analysis, first filtering if soln. should be standardized similarly, as the results du 
iiut^siiiy.^ ^ ^ ^ J. S. Joffe not corre.spond precisely to the stoichiometric equivalents. 

Determination of nitrates by the bromine method. M. The pnx'edure is rccoiiinieiidcd for routine work, 
i Cliepelevitzkil and R. A. Fiskimi. Trans. Sci. Inst. W. 3'. H. 

InhliLirs (Moscow) No. 92, 180 4 ( 19.32) By means of The effect of acetic acid upon traces of lead chromate. 
\1 piiwdii (.3 g. for 0.2.5 g. KNOs in 50 cc. of 10% UyS 04 5 l^iwrcnce T. Fairhall and Keiji Akatsuka. J. Am. Chcni. 
M In ) the iiitiate is reduced to NII 4 . J. S. Joffe Soc. 56, 14-15(19.34). — As little as O.Ol mg. of Pb in 50 

Use of aeration in Kjeldahl distillations. W. B. Mel- ml. of soln. contg. 1 drop of glacial AcOII and a little 

(iii.iii, U Mclunipy atul W. 1). Myers. Ifid. Eng. Chem.^ K.Cr 04 , gives a clearly visible Tyudull ta'ain, but when the 

Amil Ed. 6, Oil 4(1934).- Studies on the leeovery of NHt aeid is absent no 3'y*'*^**!! effect is observed. 3'he reason 

(in iiiR lu ration at diffi rent temps, illiisti ate the advantage lies in the fact that PbCi 04 forms a cfysl. ppt. in the former 

to Ik gained with respect to time required and lack of ease and an amorphous ppt. in the latter. TheAcOHhas 

I miipuiK. W. T. II. no appreciable effect on the soly. of PbCr 04 . W. T. II. 

Direct determination of cementite in iron. Walter Toxicological detection^ of hydrocyanic acid. Pedro 
I'aiiUoli and Oskar Klockl. Z. anorg. allgem. C7/rm. 215, 6 I'eluffo. Anales a.\oc. quim. farm. Uruguay 36, 9.V-11K 

I) 74(1933). — Caibide C is usually detd. by subtiact- (UKfli ). — h discussion, with bibliography. L. K. C. 

111 K tl.i graphite Ironi the total C. In this papci an The silver iodide test for hydrocyanic acid. Denis L. 
itti nipt IS dcsciibed to make the direct analysis depending Fox. Science 79, 37(19.34). — Guignard's test with Na 
Mil i)u detn. ol the Fe content of the residue insol. in dil. picrnte paper is very delicate for detecting tiaces of HCN 

II SO 4 and the anu lysis of the evolved guses, which contain in the air but is not altogether specific. Tlic following 

(p\ti H 2 . 3'hc icsulls were not altogether satis- lest, tlicrcfoic, is valuable for conflmialion . Place I 

Ijiliiry, as the results aie dependent upon the time spent in diop of 5% K1 soln., 1 drop of 0.(X)1 N AgNOj and 1 ec. 

lU^^dlving the same in dil. 11x804, the temp, employed and ot 6% KOII in a small clean test tube. A faint bluish 

tl ( physical condition ol the cementite. W. T. II. ^ cloud of Agl will fonn. Draw air througli the liquid, and 

Detection and detemiination of fluorides. 1. M. Koren- il IICN is present in the air, the turbidity will disappear, 
mail Z. anorg. allgetn. Chem. 216, 33 4()(193ft).— ^ W. T. H. 

I Uiofidt can be detd. by iiieastu'iiig the loss in color which a Determination of borate ion in ores of borax. H. L. 

(‘In of 11 x 13302 ( 804 ) 2 ! undergoes when it reacts with l‘ “ Paviie. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 4r>-(5(1934). — 
to toini colorless IlfTiFe. A soln. contg. 0.15 iiig. Ti pir Dige.st 2.5 g. of .sample with 5- 10 ml. of water and 10 ml. 

u IS d. suitable standard. To the F‘ soln. add o cc. of the of 0 N HCl in a covered vesst4 healed on the watei liatli. 

laudaid, followed by 3 cc. of 3% H 202 and water to make Filter into a 2.50-ml. measuring flask. To the filtrate 

- I u Compare with a standaid in the colorimeter, dilg g (about 200 ml.) add strong NaOH solii. until neatly iieu- 
ilu sttonger soln. until it matches the weaket one. A tral to nieUiyl red. Boil 15 min. under a reflux condenser 
• iisiiive test paper for Hh" can be prepd. by taking 0.25 g. to remove CO 2 . Cool, wash dowii the sides of the eon- 
/hNO in (>0 ce. of wutiT, mixing with a Altered soln. denser and complete the neutralization with Ca(OH )2 
oi 0 ir> g of Na alizarine sidfuiiatc in 41) cc. of ulc. and suhi. added up to the 250-ml. mark. Mix, filter, and to an 
liii'pnig payees of ashless filter paper in the mixt. The dry aliquot part of the filtiate add methyl red and sufifieieiit 
l-lKi should be moistened witli dil. HCl when usid us a llCl to give an acid reaction. Then add NaOH from a 
3 lie intense violet-red lake becomes yellow when buret until a full lemon color is obtained. To the soln. 
is foiiiied. ^ W. T. H. then add laaiinitoi and titrate to a phcnolphthalein end 

Argentometric estimation 0 ! iodides with cinchonine- 9 point. W. T. H. 

bisnmth nitrate as indicator. R. XJzel. CoUectwn Determination of mercurous mercury, chloride or 
^-nhodov. Chem. Communications 5, 383- 95 (1933) (in bromide ion. L. v. Zombory and L. Poliak. Z. anorg. 
bnghsh). — In an acid soln., Bi *,cinehoninc and 1“ give allgcm. Chem. 215, 255-0(1933). — Z. has already recom- 
JU()iaiige-red ppt. of Ci9H2^20.HBU4. The reaction can mended bromophcnol blue and brpmocresol green (C. A. 
w iiscdasa test for 1“* or for Bi** ■* **. For the volumetric 24, 669) as indicators for titrating Hg'*', Cl or Br**. 
(Ictii of ] n little of the reagent (dissolve 2.33 g. of In this paper, chlorophenol red or broitiocrcsol green is 

iihOi in 10 ml. of hot, coned. HNOi, dil. somewhat with shown to serve a similar purpose. To dct. Cl“ or Br* add 
andtadd 2.94 g. of cinchonine ; dil. to lOU ml., add 6 10 drops of a .soln. contg. ().l g. of the indicator in 1(X) cc 
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of 20% ale. and titrate with standard HgNQi soln. until 1 
the indicator changes to a lilac color. To det. add 
an excesis of KBr or KCl and titrate the excess with stand- 
ard HgNC>i soln. W. T. H. 

A rapid method for quantitative eatimatioa of areenk In 
arspbenamine. Hat old N. Wright. Proc. Soc. ExpU* 
Biol. Med. 31, 170 2(lTOi). In Caeljel's method (C. A. 
5, 2005) of direct litiatinn of As in arspbenamine with a 
standard 1 soln., the traction is incomplete. If the initial . 

is not below 2, the reaction roaches a point of equil. 
when 7.55 ^ O.CKi moU. oi 1 (theoretical 8.0) has been 
used. If this is taken into consideration, the results are 
good. C. V. Bailey 

A manometric micro method for determination of car- 
bon in organic compounds. Donald D. Van Slyke, Irvine 
li. Page and B.sben Kirk. J. Biol. Chetn. 102, (V:i5 49 
(19.Ti). Modifications of the oiiginal method of Kackiiti 
(T A. 25, 1887) are described, the org material lieing ! 
fixidi/ed with a mixt. of CrOa, IfsS04 ami HaPOi and the 
CC)* detd. in the chamber of the Van Slykc-Neill blo(Ml-gas 
app. After absorption with NaOH the COt is set free by 
acidifying and its vol. detd. With 0.2-0.fl mg. C the error 
IS below 0.7%, and the time required for 1 analysis is 10 
min. K. V. lliimaiin 

Qualitative method for selenium in organic compounds. 
M. J, Horn. Ind. Rng. Chent.^ Aval. Ed. 6, 34-5(1924). 

- To detect Si* in plants grown on soil contg. Se, digest 1 g. ‘ 
of the dried sample in a K jeldahl flask with 40 cc. of coned. 
112804 and 0.2 g. of UgO until the mixt. is i*olorless. Cool 
and make up to a definite vol. with coned. H2SO4. To 5 
VC. of the eooled digest, add 2 drops of 3% aq. soln. of 
codeine sulfate, ciKiliiig and shaking after each drop. A 
giecn color changing to blue develops if Se is presi*ut. To 
test a soil, centiifuge the cooled digest and apply the test 
to the clear, supcinataiit soln. The depth of color shows, 
by comparison with the standaids, the quantity of tSi* 
piesent. W. T. 11. 

Platinized silica gel as a catalyst in gas analysis, n. 
Oxidation of the methane hydrocarbons. Kenneth A. 
Kobe and E. Btuce Biookbank. Ivd. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed. 6, 35-7(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2107.- 'ITie conelasious 
drawn fioni a si‘iies of tests are: (J) No oxidation cK-eurs 
with CII4 at 350^ with C.H* at 230*', with Call* at 130“ or 
with C4H10 at 120“ when heated with O2 in a tulie contg. 
platinized silica gil. CIxidution starts at alxiut 20-5“ 
higher but is inconiplet i even at 400“ . (2) II2 and C( ) can 

Itc oxidized siniullaiieously at 3(K)“ in the presence of CH4, 
but the results arc inacemate if higher homologs are 
prcsimt as in city gas. (3) A comparison of the CuO 
method with that of the catalyst tube method sliows that 
the catalyst introduced no nioic erroi, due to absorption, 
than do the liquid reagents. W. T. II. 

Critical study of the determination of ethane by com- 
bustion over platinum in the presence of excess oxygen. 
Mailm Sliepliiid and Joseph K. Branham. Bur. Stand- 
ard J. Re\rar(h 11, 783-97 ( 1933) (Resi*aich Paper No. 
<>25) 'I liL slow combustion of C/H« over glowing Pt in the 
pieseiiee ol Oj was followed by iiieosuring the contraction 
111 vol., till* Mil. of CO2 ptoduced and the 02 consumed. 
'I'hi* obsirvations mvanablv gave too high values for the 
iirst and last and too low values for the CO: formed. This 
may be due to loss of ethani and CO 2 in the distributor 
and COj absorbed by the Il2(). Fairly good values are 
obtaiiud by applying collections foi these errors. The 
results conform closily to tht equation C 2 H 2 3.163 O 2 
1 994 CO 2 + 2 520 rC, wilt re TC is the total contraction 
of the gas vol. W. T. H. 

Detection of tridiloroethylene and other organic solvents 
containing halogen. A. Binning and Mg Schnetlm. 
Arth. Gewerhepath. Cewerhehyg. 4, 740 7(1933).— The 
Fujiwara reaction was used lor the detn. of CaHCb. 
White rats were killed with C^lCl* and kept for 2 7 days. 
The organs were then removed, slightly acidified with 
tartaric acid and st am-clistd. Kiaciions of the distillate 
were tested colurimetrically with the following amts, of 
CfHCli per g. organ: brain 0.02 mg., lungs 0.2 mg., liver 
0.13 mg., heart and kidneys 0.09 mg*# stomach and intes- 
tines 0.14 mg. Helen Lee Gruehl 


A now molliod lor dotannlnhin acotic odd onhjdzlde. 
B. Berl and H. TQrck. Z. anoLChm. 95, 143-62(1933) . 
— ^A calorimetric method is proposed m whidi the dietn. of 
AC2O is based upon the measurement of the heat of sapon 
when the reaction between the anhydride and 15% AcOti 
is made to take place adiabatically in a Weinhold-Dewar 
vessel. The method is rapid and accurate. W. T. H. 

Idicrodetofinlnatioii of lactose. J. M. Clavera and F 
Moreno Martin. BuU. soe. chim. 53, 1103(1933).- 
Fromageot and Moulin {C. A. 27, 3164) have recently 
dc*scril>ed an adaptation of a well-known method for detg 
dc*xlrose to the detn . of lactose. C. and M. have deacrilx'd 
a similar method (C. A. 25, 263) , W. T. H. 

A new color reaction for the microestlinatioa of d 
fructose. Kichinosuke Yamada. Japan. J. Med. Sa 
JI. Biochem. 2 . 93-105(1933). — “Cryogdnine Liimier,’ 
a French dye, is tv-bcmzamidsemicarbazidc. It fortn 
characteristic compds. with sugars. A hot soln . of glucost 
acidified with IICl to which a small quantity uf the cryti 
genin is added develops a reddish violet color. With a 
Icvulose soln. the dye develops a bluish violet color. In 
alk. soln. both sugars develop a yellowish orange color, but 
tegam the original color upon acidification. A 12% IlCl 
ccmcti. is optimum. Heating for 3 min. in a water batli 
brings out the max. color. 'I'hc test tube is then cooled 
with nimiing wates. Under some conditions, howevir, 
conctis. of glucose, equiv. to those found in blood, fail to 
yield the color reaction. Levulost*, on the other hand 
gives a pos. reaction in as small a quantity as 0.002 rng 
This new reaction exceeds the diphenylainiiic method ioi 
the cstn. of levulosc in simplicity and defiiiitcni*ss. 

B. S. lA*viiii 

New method for determining pyridine in dilute solution 
Mirc*ca V. lonescu and Horia Slusaiisrhi. Bull, so* 

5 chim. 53, 1087-96(1933). — A dil. aq. soln. of pyriduu 
(Py) unites with an aq. soln, of HgClv or CdCb to foiin a 
ppt. of lCdPy2lCl2 or lHgPy2lCl2. By measuring tin 
tune that it takes to give a noticeable ppt. the quantity ot 
pyridine can be detd. A very complete bibliogtaphy i 
given. W. T. II 

Determination of small quantities of nitrobenzene m 
oils. C. K. Audmg, Jr,, B. Ziebu and W. M. Mulisoll 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 41-3(1934). — ^llie method 
disscrilicd dt*pcnds on heating the sample undet a reiliix 
condenser with a measured vol. of staudatd Ti2(S04)« soln 
in an atm. of CO2 while constantly agitating the liciiiid 
After the heating, the soln. is cooled and the excess li 
detd. by titrating with standard ferric alum soln., addiiu 
NH4CNS toward the last. When 2()*JJi Ti^ * in excess 
added, the reduction of the nitrobenzene is about tl's' c 
complete but with SnCh only 80% reduction is obtuiii* d 
even when an excess of 150% is added. W. T. H 

Ammometry. D. Vorlander, Josi*f Fisidier and Fclicit.!*^ 
Willing. Ber. 56B, 1789 9*^1933). -Vorlander .ind 
Wolferts ( C. A. 17, 3169) in their studies with amino-a/n 
compds. Imve shown that the change in color which tin v 
undergo on treatment with HCl in the absence of wati 1 
to be regarded as an addn. of HCl to the amino giou]) 
rather than a mere salt formation. In ither words, IIk 1 
regard the amino function as not mi*rely that uf a bast 
In this paper it is shown that many other amines, such i** 
tnpropylamine, benzylmethylamine, diethylamine, pipcMi 
dine, toluidinc, xylidinc, cumidinc, nuphthylamiuo, un 
chonine, strychnine and brucine, can be titrated in CflCl. 
soln. with an anhyd. soln. of HCl in CHCU with a snlii of 
dimethylaminoazobcnrene in ale. as indicator. At the t nd 
point the soln. changes from yellow to red. W. T. H. 

Technic in chemical anolyeee of casein. R. S. Snvihi 
and H. C. Hansen. Ind. Eieg. Chem., Anal, Ed. 5, 40'^- 
12(1933).— The conditions suitable for detg. HiO, N, kii 
and Pb are described. Cond. values arc given and showti 
to be related to acidity, ash content and soly. The Ixirav 
soly. test needs further investigation. H. K. Solzbetg 

Detn. of nitrate N by Devarda's method (Bach) UB- 
Analytical and quant, lines of Ag, Aa, Bi, Cd, Cu, Hg, F»t 
Sb and Sn in the arc spectrum (Pifla de Rubies, Aniai 
Bargues) 3, 
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Some relfttioiidlipB between Sie refleetiFities of sulfide 
ore mfaienlB. F. Coles Phillips. Mineralog, Mag, 23» 
45»- 62(1033) .—See C. A. 27, 2114. A. M. Brant 
The solubilities of metallic sulfides in alkali sulfide solu- 
tions. John W. Gruner . Econ . Geol, 28, 773- 7 ( 1933) . — 
I<:xpt. indicates that hot alkali sulfide solns. do not play 
an important role as carriers of nit'tals, with the possible 
exception of Sb, As and Hg. A. M. Brant 

The occurrence of gallium in the sulfide ores of Ridder. 
Altai. A. A. GrinlnTg, A. N. Filippov and 1. 1. Yasvon- 
vkiY. Campt. rend, acad, sci. U. R. S, S. 1933, 69-71. 
'I'he richest source of Ga was TTie Zn concentrate obtained 
by flotation. It contained 5-K mg.*Ga per kg., chiefly in 
.issocu. with sphalerite. S. Bradford Stone 

Silver- and bismuth-bearing galena from Leadville. 

I< . P. Chapman and K. K. Stevens. Econ, GeoL 28, 678 - 
sr)(l9.33) .-“The miniTal is light- to »4t eel -gray in color and 
has a brilliant metallic luster and dark gray streak. The 
( iibic cleavage is p(M>rly developed, and the etch patterns 
with HCl, HNOi and FeCli differ from galena. Analysis 
^hows 6.40% Ag, 12.1 r)% Bi, but the x-ray pattern resem- 
t)les galena. It is probably a solid lioln. of Ag2S.Hi2Sa in 
e.ili’iia. A. M. Brant 

Pyrite in coal beds of the Ruhr. II. Winter and G. Free. 
(rlurkauf 69 , 794-801(19.33). — Pyrite is present mostly in 
massive fonn- -“sulfur balls.** It d(H*s not contain noble 
metals. During formation, vitrain has taken it up more 
itadily than dumiii. Pyrite is also found as an incrusta- 
tion on the cell walls of fiisain, and sometimes fills the cells. 
Ill the Ruhr the mineral may be pyrite, marcasite or a 
mi\t. of the 2. J. I). Davis 

Portlandite, a new mineral from Scawt Hill, Co. Antrim. 

C F. 3Mlley. Minnalog, Mag, 23, 419 20(19.33).— 
Civstals of Ca(f)n)8 were found assoed. with eoarse- 
ei .lined ufwillite and caleite. The phys. and optical 
piopertics agree with those of artificitd ihoni1x>hedial 
t\i(()FI)a. The name portlandite is ptopose<l. 

A. M . Brant 

A new barium plagioclase feldspar . S . K . Noekolds and 
1- G. Zies. Mtneralog, Mag, 23, 448^57(19,33). The 
li.i (siiiteiit of a rock from the Broken Hill district proved 
to be present in a hariuiu-anorthitc, 3'hc iccalcd. av. 
inalysis is: SiO. 44.6. AljOs 33.0, CaO 14.0, BaO 5.7, 
N.ijO 2.0, K2O 0.7, sum 100%; .sp. gr. 2.872. It is 
I'ptieally - ; optic angle 78" ; « ** 1.571, /S ~ 1.580,7 = 

1 .■»85. The cleavage (010) aud (tK)l) are well cleveloped, 
tin angle being approx. 94®. A. M. Braiit 

Piedmontite in quartz-muscovite -schist from Shotover 
Valley, western Otago, New Zealand. F. J. Turner. 
Mincralog. Mag. 23, 416 18(1933). — The piedifiontite 
'n • iirs as slender prismatic cry.stals assoed with iiiust'ovite. 
It IS intensely pkocliioic, a clear "canary -yellow, fi imle 
iiiutliyst, 7 deep purplish red. Sign of elongation is 
.md the optic angle is large. A. M. Brunt 

The crystal form and molecular unit of rinkite. K. 
f -n-snci and O. Ktaus. Centr, Mineral, GeoL 1933A, .309- 
‘ 1 Uinkitc is orthoihombic with a « 18.47, b ■= 5.67, 
I 7.4C A. U. The space group could not l>e definitely 
•litd .butmaylH* Fi* or Fh®, with 4 mols. in the unit cell; 
'i — 3.458. Ce is probably quadrivalent, rcplaeing Ti. 

Michael Fleischer 

Zeohtes. V. Meaolite. Max H. Hey. Mtneralog. 
Mug, 23, 421-47(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2910.- New and 
< •implied chem. data, uptisal and x-ray data indicate that 
lilt solitc is an independent species, iso-struetural but not 
istiuiurphous with natrolite and scolccite. The unit cell 
dimensions a ■■ 50.7, b «■ 6.56, c 1844 A., jS ** 
Mil 9', and contains Nai0Cai«Al4(iSinOMn«64H2O. The 
''iMt i group is CJ. A small but definite pyroclec. effect 
>^as obtained, b being the pidar axis. Gcmiomctric data 
iift Kiven and cmtscal properties, vapor pressure and base 
( M hauge are discussed in detail. A. M. Brant 

The dusky apatites of the B^kdale (Cumberland) 


granite. Brian Simpson. GeoL Mag. 70, 375 8^iuiSd;. — 
Large amts, of finely divided inclusions oi'cur in the apa- 
tite crystals, \javk of uniformity of disposition indicates 
their prior exlstimcc and incorporation by the apatite as it 

2 crystd., rather than simultaneous crystn. A. M. B. 

Meteoric iron and silica glass from the meteorite craters 
of Henbury (Central Australia) and Wabor (Arabia). 
L. J. Spencer. Mineralog. Mag. 23, 387-464(1933); cf. 
C, A , 26, 4775 ; 27, 2911 . — 3'he meteoric irons from these 
localities arc* similar in structure and compn. Both are 
medium octahedrites with 7.3'’^ Ni. 'I'he larger pieces 
show normal lamellar sltuclute, l>ut the smaller show a 
granulation which indicates beating aUive 850®. Analy- 

3 ses of the metc*oric irons and iron -shale which occurred in 
large quantities, also of silica glass and sandstone, are 
givt'n. Black spots in the vesicular silica glass abundant 
at Wabat proved to be nickel-iron. Indications are that 
on impact of the mass of meteoric iron with the earth's 
crust an explosion cK*curred which backfired everything out 
to form tlie crater. Part of the meteorite was vaporized 
and also the sandstone, forming the vesicular glass. 
Small pi(*ces were tom from the meteorite and their struc- 

^ tiires altered by heating. A. M. Brant 

The depth zones in ore depoaition. L. C. Graton. 
Ekon. GeoL 28, 5 13- .5.5(1933). — The depth relations of 
hydrotlieiiiial ore minerals are discussed and a claasifica- 
tion into 5 zones is made. A. M. Brant 

Prospecting in Kenya by earth-augering. A. J. P. 
Walter. Mining Mag, 49, 329 41(1933).— Over 60,000 
ft. of sampling by this means has been completed in the 
5 Kakamega gold field and hardly a hole lias failed to reveal 
at least a speck of Au. 'I'ht* granite penetrating the 
imdet lying nielamorphic rocks is remarkable for its 
marginal basic differentiali*s, and a series, gradually 
increasing in acidity, can 1 h* ttaeed from the chilled, highly 
basic edge to the coarse porphyritsc granite itself, within 
less than 5000 ft. Au is found in quartz veins, as a 
mineralization along fault-planes (but with little or no vein 
quartz), in contact deposits with pyrite and arsenopyrite, 
^ in mineralized dikes, and in highly oxidized leached sulfide 
lodes. Mineralized fault-planes are likely to prove the 
most valuable. The prcx'edure adopted in sampling is 
described in detail. A. W. Furbank 

Wall-rock mineralization along Ontario gold deporits. 
George W'. Bain. Econ, Ceol. 28, 705-43(19.33). - A 
study of wall-rock inineraliz.atioii along Au lodes in this 
distiiet gives a rough measure of the ore value and aids in 
- the interpretation of diamond-drill results. Mineraliza- 
tion fringes of a rotation type on pyrite mctacrysts indicate 
high-grade lodes in the Pearl Lake deposit, while com- 
pressioiial fringes indicate low-grade lodes, and absence 
of fringes barren lodes. The relative amt. of replacement 
ol feldspars and grouiidmass of brittle intrusive rocks by 
4'hlorite indicates the grade of ore in the adjacent lode at 
Kirkland Lake. A. M. Brant 

Special features of fine gold from Snake River, Idaho. 
8 Thomas II. Hite. Econ. GeoL 28, 686 91(1933); cf. 
Ibid, 256- 6.5. —The flcnir Au is in flattened oval or disk- 
shaped flakes. Many disks are coated with CaCOi or 
clay and have thickened rims. 'The av. ratio of thickness 
to diani. is 1:5. The wt. varies from 5000 grains or 
“colors** |}er 1 cent value of the typical flour Au down to 
4,4(H),(K)0 colors. A. M. Brant 

The chalcocite and native copper types of ore deposita. 
Kdson S.'*Baslin. Econ, GeoL 28, 407-46(1933). — ^The 
^ standEu-d types of Cu deposits contg. chalcopyrite and 
pyrite or pyrrhotitc are thought to indicate an abundance 
of Fe and S in the solns. from which they were deposited. 
Deposits characterized by rich Cu minerals, native Cu, 
chalcocite and bomite have resulted from a removal of Fe 
and S from ores of the standard type by a process of chalco- 
cite downward enrichment, deposition from ground vraters 
within bodies of sedimentary rocks and ft^ waters of 
shallow lagoons. 'Hie presence of org. remains or bac- 
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tifrial action generating HsS are cemBidered to cause the 
reduction. A 2nd group of ores carrying rich Ctt minerals, 
ill which native Cti is abundant, appear to have resulted 
from the removal «ii Ke and S from the magmatic solns. by 
intA*raction with wnll-rock. The Lake Superior and 
Corocoro deposits are of this typo. A selected bibliogra- 
phy on Cu d( posit h of the Red Beds type is given. 

A. M. Brant 

Formation of the copper deposits of Corocoro, Bolivia. 
Friedrich Ahlfeld. Centr. Mineral. Geol. 1Q33A, 37&-K2.— 
Contrary to Bastin (pieceding ubstr.), there is no evidence 
of hydrothermal action. The deposits were prolKibly 
formed by slow deposition from cold descending solns. 
eontg. 1 educing agents such us FeS 04 . M. Fleischer 
A chalcocite deposit, Great Bear Lake, Canada. Chris- 
topher RiUv. hcon. GeoL 28, 4fHi-601(UW3).—A 1-2 ft. 
vein of tiiassivc chalcocite lies in sharp contact with 
gi unite count I y rock which has been altered to u distance 
of 4 ft. on ea^h sidi* <it the vein. Boriiite, covelliU*, kla- 
protholite, quartz and barite are presc'iit. Microsc<»pic 
evidence lavors a hypogent* origin. A. M. Brant 

The temperature of formation of the Mississippi lead- 
zinc deposits. W. H. Newhouse. Fxon. Geol. 28, 744 '50 
(1033). — Liquid iticlusiotih coulg. a bubble are present in 
the sphalerite. By heating a polishc'd section and in.spcct- 
ing with a microscope the temp, at winch the bubble dis- 
appeared could be detd., and may will be the temp, of 
deposition. I'he results huniioinze with data <m assoccl. 
iiiiiicTalization niid purageiictie relations. In the Tri- 
slate district the ti'tiip. ol deposition was lir»-<i5" and in 
the upper Mississippi valley HO 105'^. A. M. Brant. 
The Miami-Picher zinc-lead district. W. A. Tair. 

• Eton, Geol. 28, 4< >3- 79(11133) ; cf. C\ A. 26, 1547.- T. 
agrees with the magmatic oriKin theory, but holds that 
the chert is pnttiary, laid d<jwn at the same time us the 
limestoiic. The bieccias were foiined by s<iln. of the 
Uiiiestone by ground water, after which inagniatic sohis. 
deposited jasperoid, sulfides and later minerals in the 
brecciated zones. A. M. Brant 

Catalysis and its bearing on origin of Lake Superior iron- 
bearing formations . Cut 1 Zapffe . hi on . Geol . 28, 751 -72 
(1933).— The physieochein. and biochem. pptii. of Fc and 
Mn from solii. in run-off ground waters is discussed. 
Kxpts. at Brainerd, Minn indicate that both catalysis and 
bactirial action may cau.se the pptn. and that some similar 
action in nature may have operated to produce the l^kc 
Superior Fc formations. A. M. Brant 

Magnetite ores of northern New Jersey. Laurence L. 
Smith. Econ, Geol, 28, (»5Hr 77(1933). — The ore bodies 
conform to the foliation of the country rock. Structural 
and microscopic evidence indicates an origin by both dis- 
placement and replacement. The ore solus, were end- 
phase aqueo-igneous differentiates from the same mugiiia 
from which the granitic gneisses were derived. The ore 
deposition was pteceded by injection of pegmatites and 
followed by hydrothermal solus. A structural weakiiess 
di‘td. the places of cire deposition. A. M. Brant 

The origin of Chilean saltpeter. Julius Stoklasu and 
Josef Feiikavu . Chem,-Ztg. 57, 9 13- 15( 1 933 ) ; cf . Kautter, 
C, A, 27, 2491.— Arguments are given in favor of the 
theory that the nitrates wen lotnied by oxidation of NU# 
salts of volcanic origin. Michael MeischcT 

The composition and origin of certain commercial clays 
of northern Idaho. Edward L. Tullis and F. H. Laney. 
Kcon. Geol. 28, 4H0 95(193.3) .-Residual clays from 
granitic and nii tamon^hic rucks and from basalt are found. 
The clay inincials were formed from feldspar, biotite and 
muscovite. KaoliniU* and the iiitemiediatc products in 
each case are described and clu'm. analyses gifen. The 
origin of the days is attributed to weathering and not 
hydrothermal action. Chciii. analyses of both residual 
and transported days are given. A. M. Brant 

The origin of the asphalt deposits of western Kentu^. 
Wm. L. Russell. Efon. Geol. 28, 571-8(5(1933).— Field 
relations suggest that the oil from which the asp^t was 
produced came from the shales in the Cbestei series. The 
deposits in general are not related to faults. Wells in the 
Cypress at shallow depths contain brackish water in the 


lower part and heavy oil and a^halt above, indicating 
that the oil was altered by circulating ground water 
before it reached the surface. A. M. Brant 

T^ question of the origin of petroleum. Karl Krcjci- 
Graf . Kali 27, 235-7, 251- 2, 263-6(1933) .—A discussion 
of the question of the origin of petroleum and of the pe- 
troleum matrix, including in particular recent investiga- 
tions of F. Heeht (Sinckenbergiana 14 , 19il-2(K)(1932)) 
and Potoni6. (C. A. 26 , 4565). Marion £. Headington 
A territory which may justify the testing for petroleum. 
V. Charrin. Chakur ind. 14 , 4R7 90(1933).— The 
Tertiary laisin of Al^.s is a Txissible oil or asphalt-bearing 
held. Karl Kamincrmeyer 

The determination of rock constituents by semi-micro 
methods. Winifred C. A. (^iilhrie and Christina C. 
Miller. Mmeralog. Mag. 23 , 405-15(1933). — The app. 
and details of pna^ediile arc given for a more rapid analysis 
of igtieuus rcx'ks. A. M. Brant 

Some theoretical aspects of contamination in acid mag- 
mas. S. K. Noikolds. J. Geol. 41 , 501- WJ( 1933).— 
The imiK>rlance of the volatile constituents of the ina^a 
is eini>hasized. Thc'ir chief function is to form a medium 
of l<jw viscosity lH‘tween the xeiiolith or margin rock and 
the magma through which material can diffuse with com- 
parative fnedom. This diffusion constitutes a ri^iproi'al 
reaction which tends lo stabilize the niincral phases of the 
xenolith by equil. with the magma. Mech. ciisiiitegratioii 
of the xenolith may be brought about by (1) soln. oi 
certain phases by the magma, (2) the wedging action t>f 
erystg. material from the mugma which gradually inters 
the xenolith and (3) actual injection of magmatic niateriid, 
esi>ecial]y into schistose rocks. A. M. Biant . 

Pegmatites. Frank L. Hess. Econ. Geol. 28, 447-li*J 
(1933).— Pegmatites arc divided into 3 groups with suIji- 
groups: (1) dikes, granitic and feldspathic ; (2) veins, 
in iiisoL and sol. rocks (3) metainorphic pegmatites, 
progressively replaced dilies or pipes. A survey of tin 
litiratiire dealing with the different types is made, and the 
term pegmatite is dcilned. A. M. Brant 

A tfaoleiite dike near Buxton, Derbyshire. F. Wolvei- 
son 0)pe. Geol. Mag. 70, 414-22(1933).— The nnk 
consists of augite and plagioclasc crystal -uggn|gates si-pd. 
by a glassy mesostasis with Fe on* and a chlorite mineial 
The chein. analysis compares fiiiily well with those of 
other tholeiites. Xenoliihs are also dcsi'ribcd. 

A. M. Brant 

The genesis of oligoclase in certain schists, h'. J 
Turner. Geol. Mag. 70, 529 41(1V)33).--The miniTalogi- 
cal changes in green sehists and relati*d qiiartzo-felspathic 
schists of sedinnntary origin are discussi'd. Oligoclase* 
nonnally appears as a product of dynaniothemial meta- 
mi>rphisin at nlatively high grades. A zone of oligm'lasi- 
may be recognized in arcus of progressive regional niita* 
morplvsni, and the mineral fonrs readily dm ing purelv 
thermal nielaniurphism of medium grade in the absence of 
stri'ss. , A. M. Brant 

An unusual occurrence of myrmekite, and its signifi- 
cance. lulwiii S. Hills. Geol. Mag. 70, 294^{(X)( 19.*i3) . 
T'kis interj^ciwth of plagioc*lase and veniiimlar quartz aas 
observed in a mitatoscunite. It is thought to have dt- 
veloped dining contact-iiictamorphism, a transfer of ma- 
terial taking i>lace in the solid state under favoralik 
physicocheiii. conditions. A. M. Brant 

Contact metamorphism of the slates of Minnesota by 
granite and gabbro magmas. Frank F. Grout. Bull 
Geol. Soc. Am. 44 , 989-1040(1938).— Analyses show about 
av. compn. for the slates — Si02 about 01%- Granite and 
syenite intrusions changed the slates to biotite schists m 
zones from a few feet to si*vcral miles wide. The cheni. 

' compn. of these schists indicates that they received no 
contribution from the intruded magma except by lit-pai- 
lit injection. Slates in the gabbro cotitact zone becaiiu 
homfels. ITie sequence of minerals involves a change 
from sericite and chlorite to cordierite and biotite and later 
to pyroxene, plagioclasc and magnetite. The amt. of 
quartz is reduced and the feldspars are recrystd. and 
become more calcic, coarser and fresher. The wntact 
rocks for a few feet contain more CaO, MgO, Ke oxide and 
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TlOt and leas KfO» SiOi and HsO than the alatea. Bintite 
schists formed by granite contact were later changed to 
noD-schistosc homfelacs by gabbro intrusions. Factors of 
the different contact actions of gmitc and gabt)ro are the 
higher temps, and lower mineralizer content in the case of 
gabbro and pronounced dynamic effects in the walls in the 
case of the granite injections. A. M. Brant 

The problem of aerpentinization and the origin of certain 
duysotile asbestos talc and soapstone deposits. H. II. 
Hcas. Econ. Ceol. 28, ri:i4-57tl933) , — Serpentinization is 
an autometamorphic alteration occurring during the last 
stages of the same cycle of igneous activity as the intrusion 
of the ultrabasic. The talc-hoapstonc type of alteration 
called steatitizatinn occurs at a later time; it is hydro- 
thermal in character and can be traced to nearby younger 
acid intrusions. Granular ultrabasics alter to soapstones, 
while scrpi^tinized ultraliasics are* alleged to talc along 
their margins and fractures. The theory of scrpi'iitiuba- 
tion is drawn from a consideration of field evidence of the 
lack of vol. change, and distribution of alteration as un- 
related to borders of the ultrabasic. Other factors air. 
the apparent immobility of the serpent inizing solns. and 
the failure of minerals other than serpentine, magnetite 
and rarely chromite to develop. The addn. of water and 
silica to a rock of iieridotitic or dunitic compn. is thought 
to account for most of the serpeiitiikc formed. 

A. M. Biant 

Studies of the mountain materials in the Bjtfmberg field. 
Sven Gavelin. GeoL Fitren, Ft)fh, 55, 45/>- 98(15^33) 
Descriptive, Several new analysi‘s are given. W. S. 

An olivine-bearing conglomerate from the iriand of 
Raasay, Inverness-shire. Charles F. Davidson. Geol. 
Mag. 70, 272-4(1933). — llie coarse sandy groundniass is 
(Oin])osi*ci of rounded grains of olivine, with augite and 
plagioclase feldspar, 'fhe cimenting medium is laigely 
calrite. The olivine and augite show little decompn. 

A. M. jirant 

The precipitation of calcium carbonate on the Great 
Bahama bank. Maurice Black. Geol. Mag. 70, 455 f.(> 
( 1933).-- *Org. agencies are extg. only u small amt. of 
CaCOi from the water. In the lee of Andras Island, the 
sia IS floored by a deposit of aragonite mud, the aragonite 
being in extremely small needles wli'ch remain uncemented. 


1 llie deposit in part is due to the pliysicuchcm. pptn. of 

CaCOt from the water. The important centers of pptn. 
are the mangrove swamps, where ammonifying and sulfate- 
reducing liacteria bring alxmt the formation and pptn. of 
CaCOi* The probable reactions are given. These ara- 
gonite needles are carried out onto the shoals by tidal ac- 
tion during rough weather. A. M. Brant 

Helium and problem of geological time. Wm. D. 

2 Urry. Chem. Rev. 13, 305 43(1933). — A discussion of the 
lie method of detg. the age of a mineral, including such 
topics as the comparison of this method with the Pb 
method, the limitations and the icliability of the method, 
and the cxptl. technic. Rcfci cnees arc given. L. K. 

Beryllium and helium. I The helium contained in 
beryls of varied geological age. Lord Bayleigh. Proc. 
Roy. Sac. (Ixmdoii) A142, 370-81(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
41(54. — The He content of over (K) spi'i'iniens of beryl has 

3 been detd. and asscK'd. with the geological age of the sam- 

ples. The median and mux. quantities of He in cu. mm. 
per g. of sample ussoed. with the different ages are, resp.: 
Archcan (5.98. 77.0; Paleozoic 1.47, 1(5.8; Mesozoic 0.157, 
2.27; TiTtiary 0.07.58, ()..3K4. The He in beryl has thus 
accumulated during geological time, and was not pn*scnt 
initially. It does not atist* from the decay of any short- 
lived ladioactivc constituent, and from previous work it is 
known not to be due to U or 'Hi. Calvin Brous 


Crosby, I. B.: Mineral Besonrees of Massachusetts. 
Boston: Mass. Industrial and Devtl. Comiii. 35 pp. 

Oates, Frank: Liuicstone Deposits of Tanganyika 
Territory. Bull. No. 4 of Tanganyika Geol. Survey. 
Dar es ^laani, K. Africa. 118 pp. .5s. 

Rogers, Austin F., and Kerr, Paul F.: Thin-section 
^ Mineralogy. New York: McGxaw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
311 pi>. 

Thoreau, J., and Trieu de Terdonck, R. du: Le gitc 
d’urunium dc Shinkolubwe-Kasolo (Katanga). Brus- 
sels: Hayez. 4(> pp. 

The Limestones and Marls of Minnesota. Pt. I. Lime- 
stones and Dolomites. C. R. Stauffer. PI. II. Marls. 
G. A. Thiel. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
ItKI pp. 81.00. 
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D 1. DEMORBST. OSCAR B. HARDER AND RICHARD RIHBACH 


Metal resources of New Mexico and their economic 
features. S. G. Lasky and T. P. Wootlun. New Mexico 
Sihool Mines Bull. No. 7, 178 pp.(1933); Lion. Geol. 28, 
7(1.3. — A summary of metal resources, descriptions of all ' 
ininiiig districts and iiirlividual mines, piodiutior^ uses 
and marketing. 10. jT C, 

Gold outputs and mining activity of Southern Rhodesia, 
1907 to 1932. S. Brooke NoniL Southern Rhodesia 
(jfol Survey Bull. No. 25, 20 pp.(1933); Econ. Geol. 28, 
79.1 StatisticaV K. J. C. 

The atory of McIntyre. J. P. Bickell, et al. Ang. 
Mining J. 134, 445^9(5(1933). — A sympo.sium dealing g 
nvitli the gold mining and metallurgical operations of the 
M( Iiityre Porcupine Mines, Ltd., de.serilx^d by the mcm- 
Imis (if the tiKrh. staff. W. H. Boynton 

Milling methods and cost at the concentrator of the 
Mount Isa Mine Ltd., Mount Isa, Queensland. L. K. 
JciMibsen. Proc. Australasian Inst. Mining Met. No. 90, 
591 32ri(1933). — ^Thc ores are t'omplex mivts. of Pb, Zn, 

1 e and Ag in oxidized, semi-oxidized and sulfide form. A 
PI) eoiicc*ntrate is made by tabling, midlings being retabled. 9 
'ladings are reground. For flotation there are used per 
hm of ore: secondary ball mill — tliiocarbanilidcO.lO; hist 
*^nes conditioning tanks^NasS 4.90, Et xanthatc 0.29, 
AiMofloat No. 25 0.10; second series conditioning tanks — 

1 .00, Et xanthate 0.20, Aerofioat 0.02 lb. For 1931- 
ore assayed Ag 5.5 oz., Pb 10.7% and Zn 4.1%. Pb 
^licentiate assayed Ag 21.9 oz., Pb 44.4% and Zn 5.5%. 
ladings contained Ag 1.6 oz., Pb 2.6% and Zn 3.8%. 


Recoveries were Ag 77.1, Pb 80.1 and Zn 25.7%. Costs 
totaled 31.1330 s. per ton concentrates. A. H. Emery 
Sintering and smelting mixed lead carbonate-lead 
sulfide concentrates at Mt. Isa, Queensland. F. A. 
Forward. J*roc. Australasian Jnst. Mining Mel. No. 90, 
12.5 •89(1V)33).-- The plant is described exhaustively. 

Aldcn H. Emery 

The recovery of zinc and lead from blast-furnace slag at 
Trail, B. C. (*. E. Murray. Trans. Can. Jnst. Mining 
Mel. 1933(m Can. Mining Met. Bull. No. 2(50), 5(V2-5; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3170. — Discussion. Alden H. Emery 

The solubility of tellurides in cyanide solution. P. F. 
'lliompson. Ghent . Eng. Jlfiaing Rro. 26(7), 90(1933). — 
*'The cleln. of the suly. products of the various tellurides 
and the measurement of the oxidation and reduction po- 
tentials of the tellurides would help to a better understand- 
ing of the process of dissolution.*’ W. H. Boynton 
Large cupola furnaces. Try-Chalons. Rev. fonderie 
moderne 27, 307*9(1933). — The work of Ehrhardt (C. A. 
27, 3902)« is discus.scd and suggestions are derived for 
greater economy in operation of a cupula furnace by reduc- 
tion of height and improvement of combustion conditions. 

Max Haitenheim 

Preheating of air blast in the cupola furnace. Try- 
Chalons. Rev. fonderie moderne 27, 316-18(1933). — 
It is shown how by preheating the air blast in cupola 
furnaces the output can be increased; instead of only 8^ 
kg. of metal, 12.25 kg. for each kg. of burnt coke can be 
melted, and about Va required for eadi ton of 
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metal as the amt* of air required per kg. of coke remains 
the same. Thisi in turn, again reduces oxidation of the 
metal in the charge. Max Hartcnheim 

Blectrie jpufifleation of blaat-fumace gases. M. Ri« 
chamte. Rev. met. 30, 402-17, 423-.*«2, 471-7(1033). — 
Principles of electrfistatic pptn. arc given. Elec, equip- 
ment of different niakc.s is descrilxd. Several plant 
installations are desciilied iti detail with tlioir operating 
practice. J- Gat 

The fettling shop and efficiency. W. G. Morgan. 
Foundry Trade J. 49, 337 0(1933). D. Schaaf 
An apparatus for the growth of metal single crystals. 
Maurice P. Ilasler. Rev. Sci. Instruments 4, 056 -fiO 
(1933). K. II. 

Determination of dust content of new and waste gases 
in steel mill operation. F. Lucth and K. Guthinatui. 
Arth. Eisenhuttenw. 7, 343 .51(1933).— The necessity and 
i*eononiical advantages of lenioval of dust from gases used 
111 iiietallurgieal piocessc-s are pointed out; leeenl develop- 
tiicnts ill dedusting installatiotis and measurements of 
coarse and fine dust are described and diffeient tnelhoiis 
compared. In older propeily to compare results obtained 
by different methrxls it is pioposed to nst* as the unit of 
dust content of gases g. per eu. ni. of dry gas at ()** and 
760 mm. llg. Max Haitcnlieini 

The manufacture and application of centrifugal castings. 
T. R. 1'wiggti. Foundry Trade J. 49, 321-3(1933) 

D. Sc'hoaf 

Commercial molding sand control for the modem iron- 
founder. K. Hudson. Foundry Trade J. 49, 351 2, 300, 
369-72(193.3). ’ Downs S('haaf 

Structure of cast iron. Maximilian Frh. v. Sc'hwarx. 
Forschungsarh. Meiallkutide Rofitgenmetalingraphie Folgc 
10, 1 164(1933). --A text dealing with all phases of the 
metallurgy of cast iron but willi particular attentum to 
nueiostnicture. One hundied icferenccs. J. L Gregg 
The derign and construction of a precision high-power 
metallographic apparatus, l^raiicis F. Lucas. Trans 
Am, Soe. ^terl Treating 21, 1112 34(19.33) - See C. A . 27, 
5096. W. A. Muclge 

Grain size and grain growth. M. A. Oiossmann. 
Trans, Am. Soc Steel Treating 21, 1079 104(1933).-- 
Sec C, A . 27. 5(i90. W. A. Mudge 

The influence of the rate of cooling on the structure of (■ 
eutectics. O. Taminaiin and O. Moritz Z. anorg. 
allgem. Chem. 214, 414 20(1933). - On veiy slow cooUtig 
<jf a eutectic mixt. only gtains foiin rathei than bundles as 
with rapid cooling. The e(]uation repu suiting rate of 
cooling and crystn. is discussed. Kxpts. with binary 
eutectic iiiixts. of metals such as Cd, Sii, Fb, Bi and Zn 
^how very different cryst. lormations for a given sample 
depending on the time of heating 1 In sti ucture of elite c - 
tic mi\ts., in wire form, altered in a definite manner on ' 
stretching. Certain ternary and quaternary eute<*tie 
mixts. of these metals were also studud. An analogy of 
dye distribution present in oig. .substances dtuing (Tystii. 
is cited. K. H. l^amlKTt 

Aluminum melting losses. Win. Ashcroft. Metal- 
lurgia 9, 42(1933).- A geneTal discaission with practical 
rccommcnidations. J. L. Gregg 

Does aluminum have a transformation point? Otto { 
Tiedcnianti. Metallwirhdiaft 12, 669 71(1933). — 'llie 

fact that the lemp.-phys propiTtii s curves of pure A1 aie 
straight lines without any irri giilarities has been set fortli 
by some uive*stigaturs as proof that Al has no transfouiia- 
tion point, but in 'I'.'s opinion il does not prove the case* 
He gives the examples of Fe, Ni, Co, Zn, Cd, Ag and Cu 
to show that in some cases changes in the te*mp.-phys. 
properties curves are not due to traiisfoimatum^iiits and 
m sonic cases transformations occur without noticeable ^ 
changes in the curvets. T. claims Uiat Al dcx*s have a 
transfonnation point. Fourteen references. C. K. M. 

InvestigationB on the supposed allotropy of aluminum. 
A. Sefaidze. MetaUrvirtschaft 12, 667-9(1933).— The 
results arc brieily reviewed of 20 published investigations 
cm Al in which elec,, thermal and x-ray methods arc used. 
All of the more recent investigations agree iu the conclu- 
iion that pure Al has no allotropic transformation point up 


to 600**, but has a face-centered cubic lattice. The slight 
irregularities observed by some in the elec, ressstanee 
curves arc caused by the presence of impurities In'the Al 

C. £. Macfarlane 

The adubillty of cmer In zinc. M. Hansen and W 
Stenzel. Metaltwirtscnaft 12, 539-42(1033). — ^The sani 
pies were made from 90.99% pure Zn and electrolytic Cu 
and contained 0.58^4.03 at. % Cu. X-ray precision 
measurements were made on a series quenched from SOrj** 
Up to 2.08% Cu the 17 phase only appeared, with 3.10 and 
4.15% Cu 17 + c. With rising Cu content the 17 diffraction 
lines are shifted. In the 3 and 4% Cu alloys there is no 
change* in the 17 lines, but addnl. c lines appear. The .> 
and 4% Cu alloys were also drawn at various temps, and 
examd. The soly. of Cu in Zn at l(X)-424** is shown diu- 
granialioally. It is higher than it was formerly thought 
to be. The peiitectk: point, 424 is at 2.73 at. 01 
2.68% by wi ight. The soly. at 395® is 2.4.3 at. %. Tin 
calcd. vol. (lecTeasc of the peritcctic alloy against pure /n 
is 1 .4'jf or sp. gr. 7.236. Reheating should theoreticalU 
dccieasi* this 0.005. Actual tests showed a decrease* ni 
0.068 and 0.007. Samples quenched at 415® and dravtu 
various lengths of lime at 240®, 350®, 295® and 200® wim 
exaiiid. niicroscopii*ally. The results agreed with the \ 
lay examns. Seventeen references. C. E. M 

Zinc in lead-base bearing metals. K. L. Ackennaim 
Mctallwirtschaft 12, 61 H- 19(1933). — Small amts, of /n 
added to Pt>-Sb alloys form Zn»Sb| which changes to 
coarsely cryst. ZnSb at lower temps. When Sn is pi esi nt , 
the structure is more complicated and secondary crysin 
of free Zn takes place with lower Zn cont(*Tit than 111 ttu 
Sii-free alloys. 3 he hardness and clastic limit of rni\i 
piession arc iiim*ascd, and the impact striiigth islowtnd 
l)y Zn addns. to Ph-Sb and Pb-Sb-Sii alloys The casting 
properties of bearing metals contg. Zn are vety pooi and 
ate worse with iniTcasing^Zn content. The addn of Cu, 
Ni, Fe 01 As has a very l>ad influence on the c*astmg piop 
ertics. 3 he hardness and elastic limit of coinpressu n ol 
Pb lH*ariiiK metals contg. Cu an* increased by the addn ol 
Zn provided the Sb content is high. Sevi*ii referenu 

C. E. Macfarlaiii 

Zinc in bearing bronzes. E. R. Thews. Chem -/tc 
57, 923 5(1933). — A review. Zn exerLs a favonihU 
influence in many cases. Leopold Pissil 

Mechanical properties of electrolytic zinc sheets. 0 
Bauer and J. Weerts. Metallwirtsihaft 12, 615 18(193 »i 
hioni 0.01 to 0.06% of Pb, Fe, Cu and Cd have an ap 
preciable effect on the iiiec*h. properties of hot-i oiled shi 1 1 
made fioni electrolytic Zn. Sheets which arc* rolled in oiu 
heat to 2 mm. thickness with a final temp, of 60 90®, but 
with vatious initial temps., have practically the same .i\ 
mech. piopcrties at room temp. Zn alloyed with 0 'i' , 
Pb has about 25% higher tensile strength at room Uiiip 
than the av. Pb-free Zn, but it» elongation and beiiciiiip 
piupdties axe lower. 33ic pro|>eities of the alloyed /ii 
uie still within the wiilp Hunts in which the pure Zn vai u 
33ie addn. of 0.9% Pb does not have much effect on tlu 
tensile strength at elevated temps., but the crit. tiinp 
taiige for hot-working is widened. Twelve reference's 

C. K. Macfarlane 

Zirconium. G. H. Chambers. Metals & Alloys 4, 
199 201(1933). — History, properties and uses of limlA 
divided Zr metal. Downs Schaai 

Precipitation from supersaturated solid solutions after 
cold-working according to the thermal expansion diagram 
Franz Bollenrath. Metallwirisehait 12, 569-73(1933) 
Klektron (10.09% Al, 0.40% Mn, tialance Mg), Laiital 
(4.20% Cu, 1 .62% Si, balance Al) and duralumin (3.67* t 
Cu, i),4H% Mg, balance Al) were heated above the scilii 
temp, and quenched in water. Bars of the first 2 wiu 
stretched in a tensile machine 9 and 18%, resp., aiy 
mediately aflcT quendiing, and the duralumin was cold- 
rolled with reductions from 4 to 48%. The bars wen 
then heated in a dilatometer to 500® and the results an 
given in jmphs together with the differential quotient 
curves. Before the pptn. stage is reached a riight increase 
in thermal expansion indicates a rearrangement of 
With an increasing amt. of cold-worldnf the*coeff. 01 
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expaiisioii at the lower tempii* is decreased and the temps. 1 
of the start of pptn., the greatest acceleration, the highest 
speed, and the end of pptn. are all reduced. \^th in- 
crea<)i]ig cold-work the greatest acceleration of pptn. is 
increased and the temp, range of pptn. is narrowed. The 
effect is considerable with ^mall amts, of deformalion, but 
does not increase much after a certain point. In solid 
solns. supersatd. with 2 constituents the 2 ppt. in different 
temp, ranges without much influence on one another. ^ 
'I'he pptns. at low temps, changed more than those at * 
higher temps. The soln. of both constituents takes place 
at the same temp. Miemgrdphs of duralumin after being 
rold-worked 11% and reheated to various temps, are given, 
lumrtcen references. C. 1£. Macfailanc 

Influence of chemical comi>osition of cast iron upon its 
wear. E. Sochnclieii and KrTiwowitrsky. Arth, Risen- 
huttenw. 7, 371-2(10513). — Ihe effects of Si, Ni, P, Cr, 
Cu and N upon the wear of cast Fe undei rolling and glid- 3 
mg friction were investigated. 'I'he resistance against 
wcai depends mainly on the kind of wear ; the f aiiK nia- 
ictial may behave very well under one kind of w(‘nr and 
may not stand up at all under another. Iticreasi^d hard- 
iu*ss is frequently connected with increasing K'sistancc 
against wear but this is no general rule; deviations from 
this rule are due mostly to structural differences. A 
pcarlitic gray Fe pc)ssi‘sses considofably more icsistancc to 
wear than u ferritic gray Fe. Rolling friction dc}H*nds to ^ 
.1 great extent on the tnatmeiit of the surface. All proc- 
(sses which increase surface hardness (nit riding) or reduce 
iniultanenusly the tendency to oxidizi* (chrome plating) 
increase resistance against wear. The actions of the 
aliove-iiamcd elements with respect to these effeets are 
(U scribed. Mux Tlarteiihciiii 

Formation of graphite nucleuses in cast iron. Kiich 
S( hcil, W. Ruff and K. II. Schul/. Anh, KtsenhuUenw. 7, s 
.5(10351') Diffctent kinds of cast irons weic studied to 
hnd ui what inaniKT the graphite nucleuses pic.senl in the 
null grow. Ky exanig. the different strueiures it was 
loiiiid that the no. of giaphitc nucleuses clepcmds on the con- 
(hlums of solidification ; their no. inci cases with umUrcool- 
iiig which means that the crystn. of gruphiti* dm s not begin 
nnimdiately at the lesidiuil tiucleuscb but that a certahi 
si .11 ting time is lequired . The size of the graphite nucleuses 
ill creases, however, with undcrconling, as the cryslu. 6 
Mlocity of the cementitc eutectic increases iastei than the 
iivstn. vclcH'ity of the graphite eutectic. This is the 
ii.isnn the edges of castings tend more to white solidifica- 
tion than the core in spite of a liiglict no. oi graphite 
iiiukuses, but these conditions viry likely biiiig about also 
till inverted liaid-ca sting, t. a giay edge rone and a 
line wholly or partially .solidified whiU*. Besides iiuclcus- 
ilesiioying conditions in the melt, thete exist also nucleus- j 
I)i(tp.igatiiig eoiiditions of which tlie most imtiortaiit is the ' 
cuciss of O from the sin face; as soon as an oxide lUni was 
toimed on the surface of the melt an increase of nucleus 
loi Illation was observed. , Max Ilartcnheim 

Tempering black and white cast irons. Heinrich 
iiigkampcr. Ciesserei 20, .541-8(1033) . — The effects of 
t loiitenl, aiuft.^almg temp, and time on black-heart and 
VI hiti 'heart castings ate desciibed. C. L. Wilson 

Wear investigations on various automobile-cylinder cast e 
irons. A. Wallichs and Joh. Gregor. Giesserei 20, 517 
J *. .VIS .55(1033).“ The relations Ijctween wear and hard- 
lus^. Ni-Cr content and structure were studied. 

Curtis h. 'Wilson 

Some experiments on the heat treatment of malleable 
cast iron. J. E. Hurst. Foundry Trade J. 49, 366-9 

Dovnis Schaaf 

The role of lime in desulfurization of iron and steel. 
Ujii Trifonov and D. Mirev. Arch. EisenhUUenw. 7, ^ 
‘>•57 41(1933).- Transformations going on between niixts. 

«l CaO 4- FeS, 3CaO + FeS, CaS + FcO, at different 
tiiiips. were investigated by lab. tests with finely powd. 
iiiixts., and the S content was detd. from the end product, 
l^caction between CaO and FeS begins at about 500’’, 
iiieicases with temp, at first exponentially and has a max. 
ut 775** with 30.66% sol. S in the form of CoS. A retarda- 
tion in Itbe reaction curve sets in at 73U” and at 910** a 


min. with only 8.8% CaS is reached; from this point the 
reaction increases ag^ and reaches 48.4% at 1100^, 
remaining const, for higher temps. The curve shows that 
up to 730** the reaction proceeds according to CaO + 
FeS -♦ CaS + FcO which basan equil. hc-tween 5(K)® and 
730®. The simultaneous sudden decrease of CaO and 
CaS in the reaction product lietwcen 7510® and 910® points 
to a conipd. between CaO and FeS or between CaS and 
FcO of which the former is the more probable. Seven 
references. Max Hartenheim 

Thermal conductivity of irons and steels and some other 
metals in the temperature range 0 to 000®. S. M. Shelton 
and W. H. Swanger. Trans. Am. Soc. Sied Treating 21, 
1001 77(1033).- The conductivities in w. /cm. “Vdegree"^ 
have been detd. over temp, ranges between 0® and 600® 
tor Zn, Ni, a few Cr-Ni alloys and 20 irons and steels 
&ekcU‘d as typical examples of com. materials used foi a 
variety of purposes. The method and app. are descritxid. 
A comparative method of measurenieut was used, all 
values lieing referred to the thermal eond. of Pb, assumed 
ti> be 0.352 w./cni.”Vdcgree"^ at 0® . For the pure metals 
and the irons and low alloy steels the 1 hernial cond. dc- 
creas(»s with increase in temp. The cuiid. of the high-alloy 
vStcx‘ls and that of the Ni alloys increase with increase in 
temp. In general, the conductivities of all the materials 
U'sU'd arc Ihiear functions of the temp, within the range 
in which measiiieinents were made. A noteworthy ex- 
eeplion is Ni for which a sharp change from a neg. to a 
pos. temp, coeff. of thermal cond. occurs at the temp, of 
the magnetic transformation. For the ferrous alloys, an 
incTease in the amt. of alloying constituents in Fe causes, 
in general, an increase in the temp, eoeff. of thermal cond. 
Many conflicting factors make generalizations impossible. 

W. A. Mudge 

Notch-toughness and width of lines in exposure of steel 
to x-ray interferences. 1C. Siebcl, R. Herthold and P. 
Koclzschenke. Arch. Kisenhuttenw. 7, 5155-8(1933). — 
No relations could lie found belwcsiin notch-toughness 
and width of spectral lines of hard and heat-treated steels. 

Max Hartenheim 

Influence of quenching conditions upon the internal 
stresses of steels. II. Buehler and E. Schell. Arch. 
Eisrnhuttemv. 7, 5169 03 ( 19513 ). — The influence of different 
ccMiliiig comlitions upon the residual stresses which arc 
pnxiueed bv the co-action of heat stn^sses and trans- 
formation stressc\s was studied in Ni steels. The actions of 
Uie 3 most important influences on magnitude and dis- 
tribution of residual stresses, t, e., tbexmal shrinking 
before traiisfomiatiou, expansion after tran^ormation 
projMT, and thermal shrinking aftci tiansfonnation, disap- 
ix*ar one after the other with rt'duclion of quenching 
temp. If the quenching temp, is lowered to the fiegitmiug 
of martensite formation, the influence of transformation on 
the residual stresses increases; the latter become smaller 
if heat stresses already exist, and already existing trans- 
format ion stresse.s are mcrea&«‘d. Lowering of (luenchiug 
temp, in the range lictween beginning and end of marten- 
site formation has the revenw.* effect. At quenching temps, 
lielow the end of martensite formation only heat stress's 
exist which bccoine smaller with decreasing quenching 
temi). A practical consequence is that the temp, of baths 
for hardening of low-C steels should preferably lie in the 
neighborhood of the lower end of martensite formation if 
residual stressses are to lie reduced, and somewhat abovi* 
the lK*ginniiig of martensite formation for steels which 
possess predominantly transformation stresses. Cw 
should, however, lie exercised to make sure that the cooling 
velocity as sufficiently great to secure uniform hardening. 

Max Hartenheim 

Scaling of steel at heat-treating temperatures. C. 
Upthegrove. Univ. Mich. Eng. Research BuU. No. 25, 
30 pp.(1933).-"The effects of temp., time, rate of flow 
and &e partial pressure of the oxidizing agent were studied 
in relation to the scaling of S.A.E. 1016 steel. ^ Investiga- 
tion was made of the scaling of steel at 927® with differrat 
mixts. of COt and HiO vapor; a flow of 30 ft. per min. 
and a time oi contact of 2 hrs. were used. The effects of 
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various gas-air combustion aims, on the settling of S.A.E. 
1015« C steds and alloy steel were studied at 927^. 

• Downs Schaaf 

Influence of different alloying elements upon the harden- 
ability of steel by quenching. 11. Kssc r, W. Kileiider and 
li. Majert. Arcs. Euenhuttmw, 7, 3G7“70(19;W). — 
Influence of Cr, Co, Mn, Ni, Si, V and W u^Kin the ve- 
locity of qucjiching requintl in steels with 0.3 -1.5% C 
for traiisforniatioii of iiiurteiisite was investigated. For 
all C coiitciils Mn and Ni shift the crit. quenching vehicity 
to lower values, while C'r, Si and W iiicrv^ase it for higher 
coiiU*nts. V Iwhaves similarly but the cril . cooling velocity 
increases with V coiitfMit if quenched from temps, up to 
ulxiut lUO*’ above the Aci point. Co always reduces 
hard(*iial>ilitv. 'i'he leastni for the diffenMit actions of the 
alloving elements is sihmi m influence on the range tif 
pennaiieney and Ifaiisforinaiiou velocity of the -solid 
soln. M. Harteiiheiiii 

Low-temperature impact strength of some normalized 
low-alloy steels. John j. Hgati, Waller Crafts aud A. B. 
Kinzi‘l. Tians, Am, Soc, Steel Treating 21, ll.'lfi 4t> 
(1933). - Ci-Cii, /r, C'lomaiisil, Ni-V and Ni-Cu steels 
were studied. Many are suitable fui engineering applica- 
tion down to - 80*^. High impact resistance* at a temp, 
down to 80^ niav i^e oi)lained in low alloy iinrinalized 
steels havuig a sticiigth of less than 80,000 Ib./sq. in. by 
coinbmiiig a deovidi/iiig oi atisteiiite-lonning element 
(Zr or V) with a carbidt -forminy element (Ci). When 
suitably combined with another alloy, Cr, Ni, Ctt, Mn aud 
Mo improve the low-temp, impact strength. Ihe Cr-Cu 
combination gave highest values. W. A. Mtidge 

Steel in sea water examined after 31 years* exposure, 
•j. S. UiigiT. hng, New^-Kecard 111, .WH 4(193.3). — 
Obseivutions were made on fl-iti. diam., solid section steel 
piles installed in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico .11 years 
ago. The piles weie found to be eiuTtistcd with a con- 
siderable tliiekni*ss of scale; loss of melid ironi corrosion 
varied from ‘/a in. at the top to Vn bi* 4 from the top; 
and there was a min. of localized pitting. U. E. T. 

Principles of qtuintitative x-ray analysis of the concen- 
tration of metal phases in an alloy or mixture. R. (block- 
er. Melallwirisihajt 12, 59tM)02(l933). — ^No general 
rules can lx: set down for x-ray analysis of metal phases, 
such os the rules fur x-ray spectrum analysis. For each 
individual cose equations must be deduced and scveial 
coirection factors detd. The most difficult to del. are 
the temp, atid the extinction factors. Twenty -eight 
references. C, E. Maefarlane 

Light alloys for aeronautical purposes with special 
reference to magnesium. Leslie Aitchisun. MetaUurgia 
9, 49 52(1933).- A lecture. J. L. Gn*gg 

Protal process for the protection of light alloys. J. 
Cournot. Chemistry and Industry 52, 891 2(1933).— 
A brief discussion of this proc(*ss which is based uixiu im- 
incrsiuii ill solus, of cotnjjlex salts of the heavy metals. 

Leopold Pcssel 

Thermal measurements on heat-treated alumintun 
alloys. W. Fraeiikel. MeUillwirtschaft 12, «583-5(193^i). 
The alloys contained (1) 4% Cu, (2) 4% Cu and 0.6% 
Mg, (3) 4% Cu, 0.5% Mg and 0.5% Mn. One aUoy 
rod and one piiri' A1 lod, each insulated with oslie'stos, 
were carefully pku'ed in an dec. furnace so that they wutdd 
heat up at the same rate. One Ihermcx'onple n'gislered 
tlie temp, of the alloy bar and another the difference in 
temp, between the 2 bars. The furnace was heated at the 
rate of about 12" ])er min. up to the m. p. of the alloy. 
The samples had all lx*en quenched from 500** and some 
were tested ini]ncdiat(*ly ; others aged. The d^ercntial 
curves show a max. near 2 .'j 0*’, a pronounced min. at 310- 
00** corresponding to pptu., and 2 maxima at at>out 400** 
and 490*. The amt. of pptn. indicated by the curves is 
greater in the aged than in the freshly quenched condition. 
Apparently no pptn. takes place during aging. In the 
Mg-frec alloy the various iioiiits occur at higher temps, 
tlian in the other 2 alloys. There is less variation in the 
curves between the 3 alloys than between the same alloy 
with various treatments. C. K. Maefarlane 


Tbs slominum bnmzes. £. J. Marsh and B. Mills. 
Aircrajt Eng, 5, 251-5, 280-8(1033).— Although the 
normal 10% A1 bronze is very iH>pu]ar and possesses 
excellent mech. properties and high resistance to fatigue, 
it can be improved by the introduction of one or more 
other alloying elements. Fe, Ni, Mn aud Pb are the 
principal met^ employed; the effects of these addtis. are 
studied separately. In chtxxsing die or core matcriMs for 
casting this alloy, a goixl grade of cast iron should be 
chosi*ii, and particular attention |iaid to ensure that 
neither a S content of 0.10% nor a P content of 0.35% 
should be exceeded. Siirfaci* protection of the mold can 
lx affonled liy colorizing or by Cr electroplating; details 
and unalys(*s for these proct'sses arc given. The mecha- 
nism of solidification is discussi*d with the aid of an Al-Cu 
cquU. diagram, and the proiK*rties of each nietallographie 
eonstituent an* dealt wkh in detail. *rhc A-constituent Is 
hard and brittle, and in most applications treatments with 
particular refen*iicc to cooling rates have to lie selected to 
t*tistm* its atisencH*. But it is of great value as a constitu- 
ent for bearing journals, and a comparison is made with 
other classi*s of alloy, such as those with Sii-base or Pb- 
base, in this field. The effects of heat treatment are 
fully illiistra1c*d with photomicrographs. In cleaning this 
material it is found that the A1 content is not too high to 
prohibit the use of caustic or other alk. cleaners. Pickling 
In strong iiitrosulfuric acid mixts. should not be adoiited; 
the compns. of sale cleaners are kIvcii. The corrosion re- 
sistance as compared with that of other lum-ferroas alloys 
is tabulated. A. W. Ftirbank 

Some temper-hardening copper alloys containing nickel 
and aluminum. H. W. Brownsilon, Maurice Cook aud 
H. J. Miller. Engineering 136, (}95 8(P.).*k3}. -See (\ A. 
27, 5702. G. G. 

The behavior of copper and zinc and their alloys toward 
tap water. L. W. Haase. Gesnndh.-Ing. 56, 577-82 
(193»3); of. C, A, 27, 3010.— Waters contg. dissolved Oj 
win dissolve out Zii from brass pipes. The softi*r and 
more acid the water the more rapid is this action, 'fhe Cu 
and Zn act us a galvanic element, the Zn going into soln. 
Cu is supi*rior to other metals iisuallv used for water piixs 
in phvs, and chc*m. proiXTties and from the standiioint of 
health. When Cu is exposed to Oy and moistiiie, CuG is 
first fonned, which in contact witli metallic Cu is then 
n»dnced to CutO. 'J’he very thin, very tenacious film of 
the latter funned serves to iirotect the Cu frmn further 
attack. This process may reiiuire years in the atm., is 
complete in a week or so in cold water, and in less time in 
hot. Oj must lx* present. The patina, a porous layer of 
diiiicuUlv sol. basic Cii salts subsequently formed (its 
compn. depends upon (he salts present in the water), ha«; 
no protective action, protection being due solely to thi 
underlying CusO layer. This is proved by the fact that 
altliougfi a patina forms in 02-fri4* water where no oxide 
can form, the Cu continues to dissolve. In the absence of 
the oxide film the patina actually favors the soln. of i\w 
Cu, since its electrode potential is higher than that of Cu 
The format ion of the Ciisf) film may be h^astened by the 
addn. of nitrates, nitrites and bicarbonates to the water. 
The role of protective metal coatings on other metals is 
' discussed, espi»eially those of Sn and Zn. Corrosion of tin- 
more base metal may "ennoble” it, rcveise the p. d., and 
thus favor the soln. of the other metal. The working of 
brass and Cu pipt*s and methods of making connections an. 
discussed. M. G. Moore 

Should copper be coated with tin? L. W. Huasi. 
Gesundh.-lng. 56, 593-5(1933); of. preceding abstr.— 
Sn used to coat Cu pipes carryjpg drinking water should 
) Ije very low in Pb. A high Pb content decreases porosity 
and brittleness, but the Pb tends to dia.solve as the anode of 
a Pb-Cu galvanic element and render the water unsafe fui 
drinking. In the Cu-Sn element formed at a break in the 
Sn surface, the Sn at first goes into soln., prolecltng the 
Cu. Os, COs and Ca salts attack the Sn, forming an 
incrustation more electro-pos. than Cu, ao that the Cu 
then dissolves. In contact with such waters Sn-coated 
pipes deteriorate faster than uncoated pipes. Sp-coated 
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pipes are recommended for only very soft cold water high 
in COi and low in Oi. Such waters will dissolve sufficient 
Cu from uncoated pipes to acquire a taste. Heat treat- 
ment of Sn-coated pieces leads to the formation of a Sii 
bronze alloy which, being more electropos. than Sn, 
causes the latter to dissolve. M. G. Moore 

Examination of Roman copper from Wigtowndiire and 
North Wales. G. Clenictit wliiltick and J. A. Smylhe. 
Prof. Univ, Durham Phil, Soc, 9, 99-104(1932-33).- - 
Analyses of a metal cake showed it to l>e a leaded a-bronre. 

Lcoi)old Pessel 

Investigation of systems gpld-copper throng measure- 
ment of resistance at low- temperatures. V. Pospt^il. 
Ann, Pkysik 18, 497 514 (1933).— Kifty-nine Au-Cu alloys 
with 10- UM)% of the atoms being Au were investigated in 
tlie quenched and tcmpi'redu^lQndition by detg. the ratios 
of the elec, resistance at — 195® apd — ^262.4® to the value 
at 0® . The method appears as advantageous as that of sp. 
resistance niea.surement. The r (ratio) -isotherms of the 
quenched alloys indicate the formation of solid solus. 
l‘he f-isot berms of tempered alloys possess deep, sharp 
iiiinima at 25 and 50 atom % Au, indicating the formation 
nf AuCiu and AuCti. At 75 at<jtn % Au the f-isot herms 
of the tempered alloys proceed higher than that of the 
quenched alloy. This points to the formation of a special 
iiiodification of the solid solns. in tjhis conen. n^gion. "I he 
icsuUs are compared with those of other investigatois. 

Calvin Broiis 

Etching procedure for the metallographic examination 
of the alloys of the platinum metals. F. Beck. MetalU 
d*irt\fhaft 12, 53fV-7(1933). — Ordinary etching solus, and 
fused .salt inixts. are not satisfactory for Re-Pt, Rc-Rh 
and Rc-Ir alloys. Good re.sults are obtained by pouring 
niolten NaCI into a small graphite crucible coiitg. a IM 
triangle which serves as cathode. The NaCl is kepi mol- 
ten at about SbO® by means of a gas burner, and the sptvi- 
meii to be etched, which is attached to a Pt wire, is ini- 
iiiersed in the crucible and foiins the anode. A cm rent of 
3 anips./sq. eni. at 2.5 v. is passed through the bath foi 5 
15 secs., depending on the cotnpn. of the alloy. The 
spccmieti is then dipped in distd. water, dried in alo. and 
is fcady for examn. C. K. Maefarinne 

The iron comer of the system iron-manganese- alumi- 
num. W. KcH-ster and W. 1'onii. Arch. Ktifnhuttenw. 7, 
3ti5 0(1933); ci. C. A, 28, 443*.- -The structure of Fe- 
Mn-Al allfiys up to 30% Al and 50% Mn shows in the 
solid phases only a- and 7 -.solid solns. The heterogeneous 
(« + 7) -space extends from the Fe corner across the 
invest igated range to high Mn content.s and is bordered 
In TL by the equililiria of the ^-lran.sfonnation.s of Mn. 

Max Hartenheim 

The constitution of magnesium-zinc-silicon alloys rich in 
magnesium. F. Elchardus and P. Laffittc. Com pi. 
rend. 197, 1125 7(1933).— The ternary diagram for the 
Kgion MgoSi-Mg-Mg>/na is given. The limits clf misci- 
hility ill the ternary .system for the 2 liqnni phases of the 
/n Si binary system are .shown. There is no ternary 
(onipd. TIk ternary eutectic Mg 53.3, Zii 43.5, Si 3.2 
melts al 335®. P. S. Roller 

Problems 0 ^ the corrosion of metals and colloid electro- 
chemistry. V. A. Kistyakovskil. Vsipekhi Khim, 2, 
l.’37 48(1933) . — A review, chiefly of K/s work, in the light 
of lecent developments. Passivity, suifuce films and 
t l(CtnK*heni. eflects on phase boundaries are discus.sed. 
C'f C. 4.20,2547. F. H. Rathmaiiu 

Influence of solution concentration on the severity of 
corrosion fatigue. A. J. Gould. Engineering 136, 45:i-4 
f ltf33). — Uxpts. were made 011 mild steel specimens by the 
lotatiug-beani method. The inhiliiting effect of corrosion 
iTiliibitrirs varied widel^ between weak solns., which 
showed the corrosive effect of distd. water, and coned, 
solns. in which the specimens stcxid up better than in 
Oldinary air. Coned, saline solns. corroded far more 
siverely than distd. water. KCl solns. between 2 M and 
A//40 ^owed practically identical corrasion effects. 
W ith M/40 the effect diminished, approaching finally that 
of distd. water. No evidence for a definite corrosinn- 
hiiigue.limit could be found on a 10 million reversals basis. 


and tests of far greater length are considered necessary. 

Leopold Pessel 

Protection against corcoaion and corrosion resistance of 
a binary solid solution. L. Graf. MelaUwirischaft\Z, 
685-7, 602-3(1933). — ^A review and summary of reccnl 
literature on the subject, especially the work by G. Tam- 
mann. Twenty-two references. C. F. Macfarlanc 

Protection of cooling systems in internal-combustion 
engines against corrosion. V. O. Krcnig and S. K. Pav- 
lov. Korrosion u, Mftallschutz 9, 2f >8- 73(1933). — ^Thc 
individual potentials in niulli-inetal combinations were 
mca.surtd at 20® and 80®, with tap wati*r and solns. of 
KsCfsOt in tap water as electrolytes. Combinations of 
Fc, 04 3t» brass, Al contg. 9% Cu, and of Fe, 64-30 brass, 
Al contg. 9% Cu, Zn, were used, llie qual. corrosion 
picture of these metals was obscTved. KaCrsO? forms 
quickly protective coatings on the metals tinder test, 
l).05';;j, 1 icing found sufficient at 20®. l*rotcctive proper- 
ties of the film are retained after removing the tnelal from 
the liquid and exposing it to air and water vapors. At 
80-90® the conen. of the K2Cr207 must be ituTeosed to 0,2 
% to induce protection. Under these conditions Fe l)e- 
comes nobler than Al. The presence of nobler nietads, 
such as brass, decreases the protective effect of K^CrjOr 
upon Fe, requiring greater coiicn. of the former or the 
introduction of Zn as proteclfir. The presence of chlorides 
ill the water requires an increase of the KsCr^Or eonen. up 
to 1%. Even a eonen. of 6% canmit piotect Fe against 
.sc*a water. Leopold Pe.sscd 

Hot-shortness and intercrystalline corrosion of austen- 
itic chromium-nickel steels. Max Schmidt and Otto 
Jiingwirth. Korrosion u, Metallschutz 9, 293 302(1933); 
cf. C, A, 27, 4199. — From phys. tests, performed 01^ 
austenitic alloys at different temps., it is concluded that hoi 
short iie.ss is due to reversible changes taking place in the 
temp, range of approx. 600 9(K)®. Bars of a steel contg. 
Cr 18, Ni 8, Ta 1, Mo 1,5% were forged from the initial 
temp, of 10^)® to final temps, varying between 1(K)0®and 
6IM)®. In another series of forging expls. the bars were 
forged from initial letups, varying iH^ween 7(K)® and UKM)® 
to a final temp, of 600®. Ftching of the cross-sections 
proved the bars to be perfectly sound. In lest bars heated 
to IKK)® lief ore being cooled to the breaking temp., no 
hot-shortiie.ss was found, while it was well in evidence in 
bars that had been heated from room temp, to the breaking 
temp. In tests made ut 700® and 870®, the ductility in- 
creased sharply with increasing breaking speed. Pptn. 
phenomena causing hot-shortness can be suppressed by 
high initial temps, and by quick deformation, which 
explains their absence in hot -forged austenitic Cr-Ni steels. 
Intergranular corrosion of the.se steels and the means 
available fur its prevention are discussed. Diagrams an* 
given showing the influence of the C contents of an 18% 
Cr — 8% Ni steel, annealed at 700®, upon its magnetic 
sutn. and its potential. l..cupold Pessel 

The corrosion of zinc in chloride solutions. C. W. 
Borgraann and U. R. Evans. Trans. Electrochem, Soc, 65, 
24 pp. (preprint) (1934).— The cotrosion of Zn was studied, 
111 the cast and rolled ronditiniis and in various degrei*s of 
purity, under conditions of partial immersion in KCl 
I solns., sea water and distd. water. The results in KCl 
soln. show some striking differences to former expts. on 
wholly immersed Zn and to those on Fe (wholly or partly 
immersed). The corrosion of the sheet specimens con- 
tinues to rise with the conen. instead of falling off at higli 
conens., as in cases where the corro.sion rate is limited by 
**0 starvation.*' On the cast specimens, the absence of H 
evolution is a surprising feature . The result s provide little 
hope of materially increasing the resistance of Zn to any of 
* the liquids studied by eliminating or adding other metals, 
by protecting the cut edges or by avoiding abrasion of a 
rolled surface. C. G, F. 

Elec. cund. and equil. diagrams of binary alloys (Gnibe, 
Vosskflhler) 2. App. for taking samples of ore on con- 
veyors (U. S. pat. 1,937,473) 1. App. for calcining ores 
(U. S. Mt. 1,937,413) 1. Furnace for burning ores (Ger. 
pat. 579,616) 20. App. for removing water from, or 
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579,754, June 30, 1933. The adhesion of superposed thin 
metal sheets during annealing is prevented by dipping the 
stacked sheets, after pickling and washing, in a sofn. of Cr 
salt which, during the annealing, leaves a lairer of oxide 
between the sheets. Scjlns. of alkali chromate or bi- 
chromate are pi'cferrcd. 

Metal articles. Kgvcsdii Izzokimpa 4s Villamoss&gi 
R.T. Fr. 753,770, Oc't. 24, 1933. Articles (wires, rods, 
incandescent substancH>s, etc.) consisting of a single 
crystal or large crystals rtf a metal of high in. p. are made 
l>y compressing the metal iM>wder, fritting in a neutral 
medium, working ineelianicully, and then reheating to the 
temp, corresponding to a rapid growth of the crystals or to 
rccrystn., in u iiiedimii cniiig. O oi cotnpds. contg. O. 

Light metals. Heraeiis X’actimnschmelze A.-G. and 
Wilhelm Rolin. C'.ir. 581, mw), July 29, 1933. Addn. to 
50*3, f>52 {C, A. 27, 941 ). App. for ribtaining light metals 
by reducing their oxides with C is described. 

Noble metals W. C. Heraeiis (». ni. b. H. (Georg 
Bauer, inveiUoi ) . Ger. 584 ,844, Si'pt . 25, 1 933. Pt, An, 
etc., are extd. from slags, eoncenlrales, ores, etc., by fus- 
ing with Cii and a Cu mat contg. 00%. C'u in a reverbcia- 
lory or dec. furnure under reducing ermditions. Ihc Cu 
mat contg. the desired anil, of Cu is prridtiecd by fusing 
Cu with sulfidic ores such as pyrites, arlding oxides such as 
PcgOi to oxidize the foreign metals, and reducing these to 
slag by addn. of SiOr. 

Iron. Kugen A. A. Gionwall and Harry J. H. Nath- 
orst. Ger. 581,809, Aug. 4, lt)33. A shaft furna(*e for 
obtaining Fe by reducing Fe ores with C is desciilH'd. 

Iron. Christian H. Kluijtnians. Ger. 58.3,705, Si'pt. 9, 
1933. A black -short cast l*V contains C less than 2.90, 
,Si 1.10 Kt'K), Mu 0.42-0.75, S less than 0.2 and 1* kss 
than 0.2%. The ntetal is obi aim d by fusing white ca.st 
Fc in a cntpola furnace and adding Fe-C, Fc-Mn, Fe-Si and 
coke as reciuired. 

Malleable iron. Walter Colterill. II. vS. 1,9.38,510, 
Dec. 5. Cast iron is su))jectc<l in a receptacle contg. an 
inert non-oxidizing gas such as N and CO to a ptelnninary 
heating and a fnither heating at an clcvaied temp, until 
stibstanli.illy all the giaphie C in the east itoti has been 
ab.sorb(*d by the it on; the temp, is then redneed to allow C 
ppm. to take plate and a relatively small controlled pu>- 
ptjrlioii of an oxidi/iiig gas smli as air cjt () is admitted 
during at least a pot lion of the C-pp(n. range to cause 
pptn. of the C as "temper carbon" and tlie oxidation of at 
least a portion of it. 

Makiag forging tools, etc., from cast iron. Lncicn T. 
Yeomans (to Universal Products Co.). U. S. 1,93(>,052, 
Nov. 28. 'J'he nictal is cast in a chill mold, the easting is 
leiiiovcd from the mold promptly after solidification and is 
immediately subjected to piessure in mastci dies to proiiuce 
flow of the metal; the casting is removed iiom the master 
dies while at a temp. alM>ve that at which the tiK)l is to lie 
used, subjected to soaking at about 540- 050° and then 
(pienched. 

Water-absorbent pulverized iron. HerlaTt K. A. 
McCarthy. Australia 8291/32, Aug. 24, 1933. Pulver- 
ized Fe is made watei -absorlu nt by heating it to a temp, 
at which the surface and pores are ficcd from the watci- 
repcllent film. 'Phe Fe is ijs» d as a dressing for concrete 
surfaces and for the prepn. of inetallie watiMpioofings. 

Steels. Coitipagnie fraiicaise pour Fexploitation des 
ptoeddds Thonison-Houston. hr. 4‘*,450, July 31, 19.'l.3. 
Addn. to 741 ,871 ( C. ^ . 27, .34.39) . 'Fhe theniial priicess 
of Fr. 741,871 is applied to Co sie-eds contg. Cr and Mo, 
«. g., Co 30, Mo 8, Cr 5.5, C 1 *l( and I'e the rest . 

Steels. Frederick Kegar Boiite. Fr. 751 ,.5.33, Sept. 5, 
1933. A steel haying a high C content or an*Fc alloy 
contg. a ppt. of C is rolled or forged to nianuf. an obji*ct, 
and this is heated to a temp, above the critical pt. to cause 
a large amt. of the C to pass into the graphite farm. 
Steels contg. C 1.5-2 and Si ().0-t).9%; may be so treated. 

Steel. Soc. d'dlectro^hiniic, d’eleclronidtallurgie ei dcs 
ocidries dlectriques d'Ugine. Fr. 752,599, St^pl. 20, 1933. 
Steels are recarburized before the action of the deoxidizing 
slag to reduce the amt. of slag and calmatives and to 


improve the quality of the steel. The recarburizatkm thus 
made is such that no final recarburization is necessary. 

Testing metals such as steel for eofi spots. Leslie E. 
Howard (to Simonds Saw and Steel Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 
820, Dec. 5. The surface of the metal is abraded or 
polished with an abrasive material which produces scores 
varying in depth according to the relative softness of 
different portions of the sunacc; the surface is then illu- 
minated and light effects are observed which indicate 
relative degrees of hardness and softness. 

Refining steel, etc. Paul Girod. Fr. 42,584, Aug. 23, 
10.^3. Addn. to 738,493 (C. A. 27, 1857) . Feldspars (R 
or Na or mixed) an* used to give fluidity to the slags used 
in Fr. 738,493. 

Rustless steel. Soc. industrielle et commercialc des 
aciers. Fr. 754,2(U1, Nov. 3, 193.3. Steel conig. Cr 6- 
40, Mti 0.8^0 and C up to 1% contain also Ti and (or) V 
in such a proportion fhat the C is fixed by one of thesi* 
constituents and the mux. is not aliove 6%. A preferred 
compn. is Cr 15-25, Mii 0.8-40, C up to I and Ti or V up 
to 4%. Part of the Mti may be replaced by Ni. Up to 
0% total of Cu, Co, Mo and Si and up to 10% of A1 may 
also be present. 

Steel alloy. James P. Gill (to Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co.) . 1) . S. 1 ,938,221, Dec. 5. A steel alloy for dies used 
m the die-casting of A1 contains C 0.2 -0.5, Si 0.1-1 .5, Mu 
0.1-1 .0, Cr .3- 8, Mo 1 .Tr 2.75, W 0.5-2.0 and Ni 0.5-2.0%. 
the rexiiuinder bt‘ing mainly Fe. 

Steel alloys containing molybdenum. Joseph V. Km- 
mons (to Cleveland Twist Drill Co.). U. S. 1,937,334, 
Nov. 28. Steel alloys which are suitable fur cutting took, 
itc., contain, besides Fe, C 0.5 1.3, Cr 0.2-10.0, Mo 0.0 
15.0, Si 0.1 0.45 and W in a proportion of about 5-40^^ 
the amount of Mo present (with at least 0.2% W). 

Alloys. Sietncns-Schuckertwcrke A.-G. (»er. 577,- 
709, June 3, 1933. An alloy with coefficient of expansion 
values which form a sym. curve for heating and cooling 
consists of Fc with Mn 15-«^0^/r», C less than 0.5, and up to 
a 10% total addn. of any or all of the following. Si, Cu, Co 
oi W. 

Alloys. Ileracus-Vacuunischmelze A.-G. and Wilhelm 
Kohn. Get . 579,094, June 29, 1933. Alloys free from C 
are prepd. by reducing oxides of metals of the 5th and Oth 
groups of the periodic table, which m. above 1000°, with 
conimereially pure H in the presence of a metal which is 
chemically or physically united to the metals liberated b\ 
the reduction. Thus, oxides of Ni or Fe arc reduced in 
the presence of Fe or Ni, resp. 

Alloys. Henri Durand. Fr. 753, 702, Oct. 23, 193.1. 
Alloys resist unt to II2SO4 and particularly useful for clei 
accumulators contain either (1) Sn 60, Pb 40, (2) Sn 80, 
Sb 5, Cu 1 5 or (3) Sn 60, Cu 20 and Zu 20%. To each of 
the molten alloys is added at the last moment before cast- 
ing 15 g. of CUSO 4 and then 10 g. of Bix(S 04 )a for each 2.3 
kg. of •metal. • 

Dental alloys. Deutsche 0>ld- nnd Silber-Scheide- 
anstult vorm. Roessler. Fr. 754,056, Get. 31, 19.3.3 
Dental alloys contain Ag 60 90, Pd 40-10 and Sn 0.5 .5 
parts. Zn, Mn and Cil may be present up to 3-5%. 
Part of the l*d may be replaced by Pt 01 Au . 

Dental alloys. Soc. industrielle de th6rapeutique 
.scienliiique appliqu6c (8. 1. T. S. A.). Fr. 751,425, Sept 
4, 1933. Alloys for making dental amalgms are redueid 
to line powder and made into tablets which are suitably 
grooved for ea.sy division into required proportions. 

Aluminum alloys. Guslaf N. Kirsebom and Callov 
Ltd. Brit. 397,844, Aug. 25, 4933. See Fr, 749,34(1 
(C. A. 27, 5711). 

Aluminum alloys. Charles Delassus. Fr. 750,703, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Alloys for pistons, etc., contain A1 9(P2, 
Cu 4-5, Mg 1-2, Ni 0.5-4).7, Mn 0.06-0.1, Ti 0.05-0.1, 
Cr 0.1-0.3 and W 0.5-1%. 

Aluminum alloys. Aluminium Ltd. Fr. 750,7(K1, 
Aug. 18, 1933. AUoys contain Si 5-25, Mg 0.02-3% and 
the rest Al. 

Aluminum alloy. Oscar T. Lemmens. Fr. 751,154, 
Aug. 28, 1933. An alloy contains Al 91, Nt 3, & 2, Cr 2, 
Mg 1, Cd 0.5 and Cu-B 0.5%. 
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Almnlniiin allays. Bezault Fibres (S. r. L) . Fr. 764»* 
266* Nov. 3» 1933. Alloys of A1 contain Cu, Si and Mg 
with or without Ti. Examples are A1 97, Cu 1, Si 1 and 
Mg 1% and A1 95, Cu 3, Si 1 and Mg + Ti 1%. The 
proportion of Ti is not above 0.3%. 

Separating constituents of aluminum-silicon alloys. 
Oskar Scliober (to American Lttrgi Corp.). U. S. 1,938,- 
()46, Dec. 6. For sei)g. Al-Si alloys into a higher-Si and a 
lowcr-Si fraction, the fluid ftaction of the niixt. at a temp, 
at which the higlier-Si fraction of the alloy is present in a 
«;o1id state and the lowcr-Si fraction in a liquid state is 
forced through a Alter bed enntg. grains or small lumps of 
alumina, which retain the solA fraction. 

Copper alloys. Donald K. Crampton (to Chas(* Cos., 
liic.) . U. S. 1 ,038,172, Dec. 5. Alloys contg. no Ni or al 
most substantially less than l%J^i are formed of Cu 75-95, 
Al 0.5-4 .0, Sn 0.25 2.0%, the balance licing mainly Zn. 
'J'hese alloys aic resistant to corrosion by saline waters. 

Copper alloys. Nuraina Das-Chopra. Fr. 753,562, 
Oct. 10, 1933. Hard alloys of Cu are prepd. by heating 
together Fe, Al and Cu to a temp, at which an exothermic 
action is produced, whereby the temp, of the molten metal 
m notably increasc^d. An example contains Cu 80, Fc 1, 
Al 2, Zn 13 and Sn 4%. 

Reflning a copper-calcium alloy. Harvey N. Gilbert 
to K. I. du Pont de Nemours & CJo.). U. S. 1,937,650, 
Dee. 5. An alloy contg. Cu and Ca is melted and H, N or 
NTb passed through the melt. 

Copper-zinc alloys. Maurice Dego. Fr. 750,947, Aug. 

19.33. A white alloy of high resistance contains ap- 
|iio\. Cu 47, Zn 38, Ni 12.5, Mn 1.5, Pb O.ti and Al 0.4%. 

Gold alloys. C. Siebert O. m. b. H. Ger. 584,549, 
Npl. 21, 1933. All alloy.s consist of 5-25% of metals of 
lilt Pt gniut>. 0.05 5^; of metals of the Fe group and the 
Hsi All. Alternatively, the Au may be replaced by a 
jin\t. of All and Ag contg. at lea.st 60% Au. Also, Cu up 
tn 5% may be addtd. Tin alloy is heated just below its 
ir p. (900®), chilled, and tempeied at 5(KV 50®. 

Iron alloys. Kail Arnds. Gci. 575,(KX), Si'pt. 13, 
l‘)33. A hard he alloy for casting consists of C 2-3, Si 
n ."i, Mn 1 .5 P O.l, S 0.03 and al least 20%, of .spongy 
!•( 

Iron and chromium alloys. Bernhard Vervoort. Fr. 
|5:{.968, Oct. 28, 1933. Sec Bril. 392,2(54 (C. A. 27, 
;i;{(i3) . 

Nickel alloys. Reiiiliard Strauniann. Fr. 42,520, 
Aug. 4, 1933. Adihi. to 7.36,009 {C. A. 27, 946). An 
( N.iinple of an alloy suitable ffir watch springs, particularly 
lot till rnio-conipinsa ted oscillating systems, contains Ni 
♦>9, I'l 1(5, Cr 15, Mil 2, Mo (5.5 and Be 0.5%,. 

Hard tantalum alloy for cutting tools. Clarence W. 
I5.ilke (to Kaiiiet Coip. of America). U. S. 1,9.37,185, 
Nov. 28. 'ia cat bide powder is degasifled in a vacuum 
.It :i temp, above 1(500®, then mixed with 3-15% of pfiwd. 
Ni, and the inixt. is heated in a vacuum to 1350 14(K)®. 
tt r. >1.27, 4210. 

Treating brass with sodium, wm. F. Zimmerli (to K. 
i du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,937,934, l^c. 5. 


A Na-Zn alloy is employed for incorporation of Na with 
brass. 

Coatiiig aluminum. Aluminum Colors Inc. Fr. 754,- 
077, Oct. 31, 1933. Al surfaces covered with oxide are 
dipped into a soln. of a salt, a. g., an acetate or sulfate of 
Ni or Co, when by a practically insol. ppt. is obtained. 

Coating metal objects witii molybdenum. Patent- 
Treuhand-Ges. fflr elcktrische Glflhlampen tn. b. H. 
(Hans WolfT, inventor). C>er. 580,748, July 15, 1933. 
The objects arc given a thin coating of a colloidal soln, of a 
reducible Mo compd. and then heated to above 9(X)® in a 
reducing atm. Colloidal MoOt obtained by heating 
crystd. (NH 4 )fMo 04 in vacuo is preferred. The resulting 
coating adheres strongly to the object. 

Black-finishing chromium-plated metal articles. Hector 
R. Carveth (to E. I. dn Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,937,629, Dec. 5. Cr plated articles are treated in a 
molten salt bath contg. an alkali metal or alk. earth metal 
cyanide, r. g., in a bath formed from NaCN 45, Na 2 COi 35 
and NaCl 20%. 

Welding electrode. David L. Mathias (to Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,936,799, Nov. 28. 
An electrode of welding metal is coated or filled with a 
rcsinato such as that of N a to supply a reducing gas for 
protecting metal in welding, together with a deoxidizer 
such as fcrro-Mii, Ti or V to protect the rcsinatc from 
oxidation, an alk. compd. such as CaCO* and flux. 

Coated welding electrode. Robert S. Johnston (to 
John A. Kocbling's Sons Co.). U. S. 1,937,574, Dec. 5. 
A metal core is coated with asbestos and with an overlying 
coating contg. at least 46% of silica and also contg. a flux 
such as Ca, Ti and Mn oxides. Various details relative to 
the proportionate thickness of the coatings, etc., arc 
dcsciil)cd. • 

Welding rod for use in arc welding. Richard Stresau 
(to A. O. Smith Coip.). U. S. 1,936,693, Nov. 28. A 
lod of metal is provided with an extruded coating contg. 
finely divided ccllulosic material, Na silicate and a ma- 
terial such as kaolin which facilitates even distribution of 
the ingredients in the extruded coating. 

Arc-welding steel. N. V. Machineric£n- en Apparaten 
Fabrieken. Fr. 752,528, Si‘pt. 25, 1933. The core of the 
clectiodes carrying an appropriate covering is com|x>sed of 
cast steel obtained by a Siemeus-Marlin acid process 
from pure Fc. Fr. 752,529. The covering for the elec- 
trodes is composed of a paste of silicates of Na, K and Mg, 
as pure as possible and free from constituents carrying O 
or steel, other impurities particularly constituents litx'rat- 
ing COs and easily reducible oxides. It may contain re- 
ducing constituents or metals which will alloy with steel. 

Soldering aluminum bronze. Paul Odani. Fr. 761,- 
370, Sept. 2, 1933. A cleaning agent which pcruiits Al 
bronze to be tinned and soldered is composed of a hydracid 
and a volatile base such as NH|, hydrazine, McNHi or 
KtNHx, in soln. in H 1 PO 4 . 

Copper solder. Fried. Knipp A.-G. (Josef llinnflbcr, 
inventor). Gt^r. 581,748, Aug. 2, 1933. A solder for 
sintered or fused carbide, nitride, silicidc and boride 
alloys consists of Cu with 0.1-10% Al or Mn. 


lO-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

CHAS. A ROUnXBR AND CLARBNCB T WEST 


The isolation of free methyl and ethyl by the reaction of 
sodium vapor with methyl and ethyl bromide. E. Horn, 
M Polaiiyi and D. W. G. Style. Z. physik. Chem, B23, 
‘•i'M -304 (1933). — The reactions: Na + RBr * NaBr + R 
^^rc studied, where R Me and El. The presence of 
tlu free radicaLs at distances as great as 8 cm. from the 
point of formation was detd. by reaction with Cl and I. 
5W varying the pressure of Na vapor from 2.5 X to 
'^11 X 10 * mm. and the temp, from 210^ to 290®, the yield 
ol the free radical dropped from 7 to 2%. The decrease 
HI yield under these conditions is attributed to bimol. 

action, llie rate const, of the reunion of the free radi- 
< als is of the order of 10^^. G. M. Murphy 


Pyrolysis of unsaturated hydrocarbons. Charles D. 
Hurd. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 50-5(1034).— A review. 

£. H. 

Acetylene formation in thermal decomposition of hydro- 
carbons • H. H. Storch. Jnd. Eng. Chem. 26, 56-60 
(1934). H. H. 

Halogens and halogen compounds in heat treatment of 
hydrocarbons. A. W. Nash and J. Mason. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 26, 45^50(1934). £. H. 

Preparation of methyl or ethyl iodide from iodoform. 
K. H. Kimball. J.Chem. Education 10, 747(1038).— 
By boiling CHIt with KOH in 95% EtOH, distg. off the 
EtOH, addifytng, filtering, making the filtrate alk. with 
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NftOH» and then heating it with com. MeiSOi. a 78% ^ P. A. Levene and P. S. Yhng. /• Biol. Chm, 108, 657 
yield of Met can be obtained, or, with com. HtfSOi, an 68(1033); cf. preceding abetr.— In order to control tlu- 

80% yield of EtI. Lou ise Kelley ezpts. with cerebronic acid (I), it is duiwn that by rc< 

JBliW pdymerized compounds. LXZXIV. Coastmi- peatedly csterifying crude dl-tt^hydroxystearic add (II), 

tion of the pdyoxymethylenes. H. Staudinger and W. and sapong. with cold ale. NaOH, 11 could be obtained 

Kem. Ber, 66B, 1863-6(1033); cf. Signer and Gross, pure, m. 84-6**. Further, on oxidizing II with KMnOi, 

C, A. 4087.-<^taudinger and Kern do not agree with esterifying and distg., all 3 fractions consisted only ot 
the theoretical conclusions of Singer and Cross; the inargaric acid, f. s., KMn 04 removes only 1 C atom (d 

differing phys. behavior of the different polyoxymethylene ^ Witzemann, C. A. 26, 2702). The 3 acids obtained on 
hydrates can be simply explained by differences in the oxidation of I are hence derived from 3 compds. in tin 

length of the chain in the molb. C. A. R. original I, which is thcrefon* not a homogeneous substanci 

The transformation of acetylene and acetaldehyde into The following dcrivs. of 11 are described; Me ester (ni), 

acetone by the contact method. N. D. ZclinskiT, M. I. m. 64-6^, M-a-hydroxystearyl hydravide, CmHsiOtNs, m 

Ushakov, V. M. Mikhailov and Yu. A. Arbuzov. J. 136 7^, Me dl-a-methoxy stearate, from m, ho.« 138 4S , 

Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 1933, No. 7, 63-6.— An Fe-Mn ni. 37-8^, and dl-ar-acc/ylfleorli: acid, ni. 64 5®. 

catalyst is bist. Natural Fc ores are unsuitable. AcH K. V. Thimann 

and HiO give Mc*CO; C 2 Hi and HsO give 88%. Some unsymmetrical tetramethylene glycols. C. F. H 
If the gases from the latter reaction arc again imsscd over 3 Allen, C. V. Wilson aad W. L. Ball. Can. J. Research 9, 

till* catalyst the yield is increased to 98%. Optimum 432-6(1033). — As intermediates foi obtaining unsym. 1 ,-l 

conditions arc 446", a ratio of CaHa to HaO of 1 : 10, and a dibromides several tetramcthylcne glycols have bet n 

rate of passage of the gas over the catalyst of 20.9 cc. per prepd., by means of variou.s procedures. Reduction ol 

mill. H. M. Leicester EtOiCCHPhCHiCOaEt with Na and KtOTI (Manski , 

Fluorination of organic compounds. Monofluoroace- C. A. 25, 18:12) gives the mono-Na salt (I) of HOClTa 

tone. P. C. R5y, P. B. Sarkar and Anit R&y. Nature CHPh(CHa)aC>H. I with acids gives HOCHaCHPh- 

132, 749 50(1933).“ CUalCOMe was prepd. from CHi- (CIDiOH (H), in. 70®. Attempts to convert II into tin 

ClCOMe and when it was refluxed with TIF in the presence dibromide which might be suitable for making a Grignard 

of EtaO, CIIaFCOMe, b. 72®, was obtained. R. Brown ^ reagent were unsuccessful. A similar reduction of 2.4 
A aimplified method for the preparation of butyric add. (MeO)aC4HiCH(CC)aHl)CHaC02Et gives fi-(2,4-dinieth 

Lallance A. Adair and E. J. Simmons. Field and Lab. 2, oxypheny^hulane^l ,4^iol (III), m. 89®; liquid diacelatt , 

:il’-2(1933). The ptepn. is curried out in 3 stages: (1) bm 221-4®. HI gives no dibromide because of a tcndeii< \ 

hydrolysis of AcOBu to the ale (yield TiO?; ), (2) oxidation to lose HDr. lU also readily dehydrates. Reduction ol 

of the ale. by means of KaCraf^ and HaSOe to PrCOtll, EtOaCCHMeCIIaCOaEt with Na and BuOH gives HO 

and (3) sepn. of the acid as the Ca salt, treatment with CHaCHMe(CH 2 )aOH (IV). The dibruiiiidc of IV gives ij|r) 

coned. llav ^4 and disln. W. A. Moore detectable amt. of Grignard reagent. McCH(OAf )- 

Unsaturated aliphatic acids and their derivatives. IX. 5 (CHa)aOAc with HBr gives only bromohuiyi acetate, h 
The configuration of y-linoleotetrabromostearic add. 92 4®. Br(CHa)tCl gives a small amt of Crignatd 

Tsutomu Martiyauia. J Chem. Sot. Japan 54, 1073 HI reagent. R. B. Sandm 

( 1933) Si'e C. A . 27, 1614 XI The configuration of 0- Replacement of strongly positive hydrogen by halogen 
linoleotetrabromostearic acid, /bid 1082 7. — j9-Lino]eic 111. Novel transformations of hypohalites. Frit/ Stmii 

acid (I) is made by ilebroininatinn of ^-linoleotetrabromo- and Ruth Kiihnd. Ber. 66B, 1834 40(1933); cf. T 1 

stearic acid (II) . OMduiion of I in a«H*tone-KMn 04 soln. 25, 73. — To bring out again the spccid role of the acctvk in 

gives caproic (III), nialonic (IV), oxalic (V) and azclak* bond in the reaction R 4 C(()H)C CH + X.C) K (. 

acid (VI) . Treatment of II in aU . KOH at 25® for 1 .5 hrs. (OH)C CX -h ()II~ (X ■* halogen) , the reactK.n has h« » n 

gives ortadeca-7,IO-dibr< nio-6,9-dK*n-lS-oic acid (VH); 6 applied to the corresponding ethylenic aU*s. The nsiilt 

at 150® for 10 hrs. it gives o<'tadcca-6,9-dnn-18-oic acid was a very peculiar transformation of an entirely diffmni 

(Vni). The Me ethers of VII and VIII, on oxidation with kind. Me 2 C(OH)CH;CH 2 (I) shaken with the usual, 

acetoiie-KMii ()4 soln., give 111, IV, V and VI. Obviously strongly alk., 0.5 N KOBr soln. uses up 1 mol. in alxnit I 

the 2 Br atoms on the C atoms 6 and 7 and those* <m 9 and hr., giving 00% of 2^methyl-4-}iromo~2,3~oxulohutatu , 

10 in II take the /ra w5-positions to each other. K. K, MeaC.O.CCHaBr (11), smoothly hydrolyzed to 2'-methvl-t 

The cerebronic acid fraction. II. V, A. Taylor and > * 

P. A. Lcvcnc. J. Biol. Chem. 102, ri.3r>-40(19;«) ; cf. bromobutane’2,3^tot, Mc 2 C(OH)CH(On)CHaHr (111 . 

C. A. 23, 817. ~ The liiglicr-boiling fraction of the acids which can be degraded by oxidation to CHaHrCOiH ui 

obtained on oxidi/ing cerebronic acid (I) was csterificd and ' MeiC (OH) CO 2 H. As with the acetylenic ales., tin 

distd hre iii the middle fractions was isolated lignoceric reaction depends g^atly on the content of free alkali in tli< 

acid (11), Ca 4 H 4 ROa, ni. 79.5 80.5®, mixed m. p. with a soln., provided it is kept within Wie range where the soln 

sample of II from peanut oil, 79.5-80.5®. To ensure that no longer fades out and the formation of brimiate is pit 

11 was leally an oxidation product, the original I wa.s vented. The reaction nrocceds niu(*h less smoothly tli.ni 

estcnficd and Irartionally distd., but II was completely with the acetylenic ales., however, because the KOOi 

absent K. V. Thimann reacts further, although more slowly, on the oxide, yielding. 

Cerebronic acid. IX P. A. I.^*vene and P. S. Yang. higher-lxjiling,morehighlybrominatcd products (inclitdniK 

J. Biol. Chem. 102, 511 56(1933).— Highly purified g CBr 4 when 2.4 mols. KOBr are used). Hypoiodite (L ni 

ccrcbroiiu' aciJ (I), m. twlwecn 98® and 192® K1 added to the suspension of I in alkali) yields th( I 

with different pnpns., 395® (2.1% in pyridine), aifolag (IV) of II, which is likewise hydrolyzed to the iw//* 

was oxidized with KMti 04 and the product, m. 73-6®, glycol (V), while NaOCl does not attack I. Et 2 C(()n) 

extensively fr act lonuUd. Almnt 7'X consisted of acids of ClIiCHa (VI) and MeaC(OH)CH:CHMc (VII) beliavi 

mol. wt. i340 3, C 2 iH 440 j, ni 71.5 4«5®; 32% had a mol. like I, whereas MetC(OH)CH:CHPh does not; with tin 

wt. 352 7, C 3 in 4 <.Oa, m. 77 8®, while :12% had a mol. wt. of latter there is, to lie sure, an cxtMmely slow consumption 

367-71, 02411480., in. 80.5 82°. Since, from the preceding of KOBr (approx. 1 mol. in 5 days) which, howevii, 

abstr., the C 94 -acid was not previously present in I, the manifests itself only by the appearance of a little BzOlI in 
oxidation of I leads to the formation of 3 acids, and hence I 9 Uie carbinol remaining for the most ]mrt unchanged 

is not, as claimed by Klenk (('.A. 23, 1415; 27, 2157) a Even VI and Vn react less smoothly than 1 and witli 

homogeneous substamx;. Thcmol.wt. of I was confirmed widely differing velocities, VI requiring^24 hrs. for tlu 

by formation of Me methoxycerebronate, CaTHnOa, ni. 58- csonsumption of 1 mol. KOBr while \ll requires 15 2o 

0^9 [a] V 17.9-19.7® (1.2 1.9% in pyridine), and thence min., and in both cases CBr 4 is already formed with otils 

methoxyceridfronic acid, CiiH 48 (OMe)COaH, [aW 17.5® 1 mol. KOBr although much of the carbinol remains un 

(1% in pyridine) . The formula assigned to 1 by Klenk is changed. As with theacetylenic ales., it must be assumed 
therefore incorrect. K. V. Thimann that the first step in the process is a reaction of the hypo- 

OzMatian and derhrativM of dl-w-hydrazystaaric add. halite km, in this case with the pos. H atom of the Oil 
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group, rad that the raultisc raetable eater i 

stabilizei itodf by irarraiifeiiient; 1 + BrO* ^ JMciC- 
(OBr)CH:CHi] + OH“ ^ n. The reaction or hypo- 
liulites with the at. grouping — CO.CHf— is also probably 
a reaction of the end fonn» the pos. H being attacked and 
the halo ketone resulting from a rearrangement of the 
intermediate hypohalite ester: — C(OH):CH— - + X.O* 
j ► [— C(OX):CH—l + OH” — — CO.CHX— + OH”. 
Ke-^nolization makes the 2nd H atom susceptible to attack ^ 
l*v the hypohalite ion. CIItCCOsH)] with NaOCl and * 
KOBr m strongly alk. soln. readily yields the di-Cl and di- 
lit derivs.» the bromination, under the same conditions, 
being times more rapid itlan the chlorination. By 
tins method CCls(COsn)t has Ijeen obtained in crynt. 
lorin; in common with CBri(C 02 H)s» it is remarkably 
indifferent toward SOClt. froQ which it cun advanta- 
geously be crystd. The strongly alk. KOBr soln. convcits 
Mc^CiCHMc into its oxide: MeiC:CHMe + OBr” 3 
M( tC .O.C HMe + Br”; the reaction is relatively slow 

.iml its use for preparative purposes is limited by the fact 
tliat secondary reactions soon result in the splitting out of a 
Mt gr^p as CBr4. This formation of CBr 4 also always 
n( riirs in the prepn. of the brominated oxides from tertiary 
illvl ales. Even the simple satd. tertiary ales, arc likc- 
wi'-c broken down, very dowly, to CBr 4 by strongly alk. . 
kOBr; MciCOH and MciKtCOH with 1 mol. KOBr ^ 
u 1 C ted completely only after 10 days; no intermediate 
prfKliK'ts could be isolated With the primary ales. 
Me f)II and EtOH) the difference in the reaction velocities 
IS \ I ry eharaeterislic ; KtOH in 2f) parts ether shaken with 
K( )nr uses up 1 mol. in 10 inin. while with MeOH only a 
little more than half reaets in 1 hr. BzH with 2 niols. 
KDHt is completely converted into BzOH in 10-15 min. 
\NhiU ailh NaOCl only 0.34 mol. reacts in 10 hrs. 5 
(li l)\(lrogcnatioti of PhCHaOH to B/H is maU*rial]y 
Inwti, even with KOBr; since the subsequent C(«m*rsion 
to lt/()TI is instantaneous, half of the KOBr used up is to 
lu .ittnbuted to the dehydrogenation to BzH. About 4 
111 . IS reciuirc'd for the (*onsumpiion of half of the KOBr; 
witli 1 mol. KOBr, half of the ale remains unchangecl 
ijicl very little of the intermediate B/H can be isolated. 
b<ilh reactions are considered to be dehydrogenations 
tliiniigh the internudiote hypohalite esters: PhCHaOBr ° 
- ► B/II + HBr, anil PhCII(OIl)OBr — BzOH + HBr. 
I'htH.CHCHO, on the other hand, with 2 mols. KOBr 
jj\c phenylglyeidic acid (VHI) ; the secondary rt action 
uiili the 2nd mol. c»f KOBr must again be very rapid, for 
witli cjiily 1 mol. KC)Br half of the aldehyde remains un- 
ch.ingLd. VIII itself reacts further, although more 
lnv\l>, with the KOBr and is broken down to BrOH, 
iiliuli IS found ill small amt. among the by-products. 7 
111 . latter are quite unhomogeneous, easily sol. in water 
liid in part brominated ; phCll : CHCOjH was obtained in 
•>mi expts. in about 5% yield. With 2.4 mols. NaOCl, 
tlK \elocity of oxidation of PhCII'.CIICHO is not mark- 
<11 V clifTerent but no VHI is fordicd; the aldehyde is 
ovidi/id chiefly to BzH (70%); even with only 1 mol. 

^ »nCl, about 20% BzH is obtained. As with the tertiary 
•d« , Ihcrefoie, hypobroniites and hypixrhlorites react 
<jnt. differently with PhCH. CHCHO. H, hu 50.5-1.5% ® 
< 14 '^ i.3907, n 1.402C5, 1.47232, 1.46522 for a, and D at 
1 , < • 1.47796. m, m. 48-9% IV, bi, 59% d^ 

1 V sublimes in vacuo at 35®, m. 64 5®. ,V- 

J^\l-I^timo*2,3^oxidopentaue, from VI with KOBr, 

J'' 72-i3®. 3-Meihyl-4~bromo-3,3^ondopentane, from 

VII, obtained in not quite pure form (C, 1.36% low; H, 
low; Br, 2.19% high), b« (53-4®, dj® 1.208; 
ni. 90-7®. Trifne)hylethylene oxide, b»i 73 4®. 9 
1 Ml iilfiromalonic acid, exceedingly hygroscopic needles, 
109 n® (decompn.); PbNH, salt, m- 101.5® (de- 
<<Miip]].}; dianilide, from the acid and PCla treated with 
*vnss of PhNUi in ether, m. 129-30®. CBra(COiH)*, 

130-1.5®. IV. Tiraafoiiiiatioiia of l,M-trilialo- 
mdenes. Fritz Straus, Ruth Kflhnel and Ruth Haensel. 

1M7-62.— The halogen in l,l,3.trichloro- ® and 
iil.i-tribromoixidcnc (II) is not very reactive; u with 


2.5% NaOMe loses only 0.5 atom in 0 hrs. and 1 atom in 
24 hra., and even the HI-AcOH method recommended for 
the detn. of pos. halogen in bromomalonic acids (Backes, 
West and Whiteley , C. A . 15, 2070) is very dow, requiring 
8 hrs. for the replacement of 1 atom. Long boiling in aq. 
acetone, however, quite readily effects hydrolysis to the 3- 
hdoindones, and these can be halogcnated to the 2,3- 
dihaloindones. With Nal in acetone, II loses both 1,1- 
Bri atoms and 2 of the residues combine to form 3,3 
d^omo-lfl^-^htindenylene (HI). With Zn dust in P 3 ^i- 
dinc-AcOH or in boiling ale., BDf takes up 2 atoms H at the 
1,1 -positions and at the same time the Br atoms are 
replaced by II, giving 3,3*^indenyl (IV), which can be 
dt'graded to ( 0 -HO 8 CC*Il 4 CO) 2 . IV is also formed with 
surprising case by rearrangement of the 1 ,3 '-isomer with 
alkali. Whereas only 15 min. Ixiiling is required for the 
complete conversion of II into in, I doi*s not react com- 
pletely even after 48 hrs. and the resulting 3,3*^ichhro* 
bttndenylene (V) contains considerable amts, of 1,1*,3,3*- 
tetroihUifo-l , i *-biindmyl (VI), from which il can be sepd. 
only by quite tedious recrystii. 'I'his intermediate VI, 
when once formed, is strikingly resistant to further 
halogcnation; it is practically unchanged by 24 hrs. 
iKiiling with Nal in acetone and docs not react smoothly 
even with mol. Ag or Cu tironze in indifferent solvents. 
Only by very cautious treatment with Zn wool and AcOH 
can it lie dechlorinated with any degree of certainty; the 
resulting V is merely an intermediate stage of 0 more deep- 
seated hydrogenation and can to some extent be isolated 
only because of its cliarac'teristie property of sepg. as a 
firmly adherent coating on the surface of the metal. Ill 
and V form beautiful, CK)s-like crystals which arc diffi- 
cultly sol. and melt very high with decompn. From theft 
structure, 2 stercoisonieric forms arc possible; a more sol., 
lower-melting form of V, which n^arranges into V at its m. 
p., has been isolated. Ill and V add halogens to form 
tetrahalides; which of the double bonds are involved has 
not been established. No evidence of autoxidatiem or 
sensitivity to light has lieen observed. The solns. of in 
and V are deep yellow; the absorption airve for in is 
given. IV, unlike the colorless, stable 1,1 '-isomer, is 
orange-yellow and quickly autoxidizes in soln. in the air. 
It adds Br instantancouslv to form a very characteristic 
difficultly sol. dtbromide (Vn) (of which a more sol. form 
was observed) readily regenerating IV. Further broniina- 
tion, however, is difficult and it has not always been 
possible to isolate the tetrabromide (Vm) . Both 
dibromides arc light lemon-yellow. The position 
of the Br atoms has not t^ii established. The 
presence of a conjugated system in IV is readily 
shown by the formation, with maleic anliydridc, of the 


compd. 



I 1 


(DC), accompanied 


by 2 tsomers, 1 of which (X) is colorless and is probably 
a stereoisomer, while the other (XI), obtained in only very 
small amt., is yellow and is perhaps formed by addn. 
with siniultoneous shifting of the H atoms. Catalytic 
hydrogenation of IV gives a non-cryst. tetrahydro deriv. 
(Xn), presumably J ,l'-bikydfindenyL With NaOEt in 
ale., rV undergoes with (C02Kt)2, BzH, PhCH.CHCHO 
and anisoldehydc (but not with phenylpentodienal) the 
condensations through the methylene groups which are 
characteristic of indene; partial condensation (witli only 1 
of the CH 2 groups) was never observed. The products 
obtained with BzH and PhCH:CHCHO, via., 1,8-diphenyl- 
2,4,5,7-dipkenyleneockMfaene, PhCH : C.CH : CC: <5h.C: - 

• V X V ^ 




CHPh (XHl) , and l»12-diphenyl-4,6,7fi-diphenyknedO’ 
decahexaene (XIV), contain the C chain of the diphenyl- 
polyenes^ but in them the uniform conjugation of thf 
jfrg^-vmylene chain is disturbed by the 2 phenylenc 
groups. XLu and XIV melt about 15® lower than the 
corresponding dipbenylpolyencs with the same no. ol 
vinyl groups, and apparently not without decempn. Ir 
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marked contras;! to IV, they arc not autoxidizable; Xm 
in lienzenc in the light of a strong arc lamp does not take up 
O. No stercoisomcric forms have yet been obtained. 
They have a pronouncedly slighter tendency than the 
dipheiiyliM>lyenes to form mol. compds.; no compds. arc 
obtained with picric acid aud C 6 >b(N 02 )i; fu%d SbCh 
dissolves them with green color; only ItlV gives with 
HCIO 4 in Ac,() (blit not in AcOH) a green .soln. and with 
SnCU in CHCI 3 a green in^ol. prcKhict; on the other hand, 
xm and XIV dissolve in S()C1„ AsCb, CChCOiH, qttinone 
and ehloranil without characteristic colors, and in contact 
with Br vapor or 1 they form no dec*piy colored compds. 
Tile color ol the XIII aiicl XIV themselves is de epe r than 
that of the correspoiidiiig diplienylpulyencs; XIlI forms 
dark bn>wn-f*runRe nei*dles with strong surface luster and 
yellow-orange streak, XIV light l)lood-red needles with red- 
orange streak; the concrl. HaSO^ soln. of Xm is blue, that 
of nV green. The dilTereiice produced in the 2 scries of 
compds. by the disturbance of the conjugation is most 
strikingly shown in the absorption curves. 3~Bfonuiifi- 
done, yellow, 111 . T)?..*) 8 '', gives with Ha 804 a deep violet 
color soon changing to red, and is characterized by its con- 
v(‘rsion into 3-atjiliiioiiidoiie, m. 20f> (dccompn.) ; with 
Br in AcOlI it gives 2,:t-<Lihromoindone, golden-yellow, m. 
123", giving a red -brown color with 1 I 2 S 04 , and with Cl it 
yields 2->chlnro-3-brtmoindflne, golden -yellow, m. 98®, also 
giving a red -brown color with HtS 04 . S^CMoroifidone, 
yellow, in. TjT- 7.3"; 2,3-dichloroindone, golden -yellow, in. 
89 " ; 2-bromo-3-chloroindouc, golden -yellow, m . 1 1 1-1 2 
Ill is sol. to the extent of aliout 0.1% in add benzene, diffi- 
cnltly in cond. H 2 SO 4 with reddish yellow color and green 
flnoreseeiice, the absor|itioti limits <if the soln. being 670 
tend (very sharply) 483 ni/i down; tetrabromide, yellowish 
white t>Tisius with blue iiidesci*nce, m, 179" (dccompn.). 
V, 111 . 281.3 2.3" (decoinpii.), mol. wt. in boiling benzene 
283; MracHlortde, in. 209 I J ® (decompii.) , VI, ni. 172.2- 
8.2", mol. wt. in Iree/ing benzene 331, gives with Zii wool 
and Ae(lH in act tone, along with V, an orange steretn^onier, 
111 . 103.3 0.3 , of V. IV, in. 130.3 1 .3", mol. wt. in fieez- 
ing benzene 233, dissolves in coiicd. H 8 S (>4 with dirty red- 
dish brown color soon cliaiigiiig to olive-brown. EX, 
decoinps. about 310" (Cu block). X, 111 . 234-0". XI, m. 
283.3 (»!". XII, bn 1913, d’/ 1.0009, is lusol. in 
coiicd. 112804 and stalde towaid KMri 04 . VII, light yel- 
low needles, 111 . 133 0° (dccompn.), and amber-yellow 
prisms, m. KM) “0.3" (decompii.). VIII, light yellow, 
turns brown around 130", does not in. 230" (in another 
nttenipt to prep, the telrabruniide there was obtained a 3rd 
dthromtde, leaflets with browm.sh shimmer, m. 184-0" 
(deaaiipii.)). XIII, m. 217.3", mol. w1. in freezing Ph- 
NO> 393; alisoiptioii in 1 lie Ii/S<b soln. appears fioin about 
4(MJ and 030 iiiji' down, with a weak band, in not too dil. 
solus., at about 330 iii^i. XIV, m. 261 ulisorption of the 
H2804 sulii. appears at afiout 440 and 030 m^ down. 
Annaldehyde (ondensatwn product of IV, brown-orange 
iiL4‘dles with bluish surface luster, m. 214®, sol. in HjS 04 
with gnvn color (absorption limits, 030 and 430 nifi down) . 
Di-ht oxalale (ondensaiion product, Cu-red, m. 193 7", sol. 
in coTicd. HjS ()4 with bine color (absorption limits, 460 and 
(UK) mtx, with a distinct band at 502 iiia). C. A. R. 

Polymembored ring systems, n. An improved synthesis 
of hexamethylenimine. K. Ziegler and Pli. Orth. Ber, 
66B, 1807 71(1933), cf C. A. 28, 11/*.- In llic Mul- 
ler and Sauerwald process of prepg. liexaincthyleniminc (I) 
from dibromohexane in ale. with />-AlcC 6 H 4 SOaNHa and 2 
mols. NaOlCt (C. A. 22, 3133), the reaction McCeH 4 SO|- 
NHNu I Br(CH,)«Kr — MeC: 4 ll 4 vS(),NH(CH*).Br pre- 
ancles the cyclization MeC«Il 4 SC) 3 NNa(CH 9 ) 8 Br McC«- 
H 4 SOiN(CIIa)e. If it is carried out in very high diln. the 
1st phase is slowed up exlraonliimnly so tliat if life reagents 
are poured in slowly their amen, gradually ii]crea.ses until 
the Dr(CHa)eBr and NaOHt are present togethi>r in con- 
siderable units, and may give rise to a scries of disturbing 
side reactions. Z. and O. have therefore eilected the 2 
steps separately by gradually adding to an equiinol. inixt. 
of MeC«ll 4 SOaNlIi and Br(Cllt)8Br in just the necessary 
amt. of Imiling BuOH 0.6 mol. BuONa, then dilg. with 
water, washing the BuOH layer with 2 JV NaOH until free 


from MeCtHtSOiNHa, removing the aq. BuOH and finally 
the Br(CHt)6Br ta wcw and effecting the cydization of the 
resulting crude MeC«H 4 SOaNH(CH|)iBr (yidd, 6^70%) 
either by adding it gradually with 1 mol. alooholate to a 
hot reaction medium or by slowly adding a cold coned, 
soln. of its Na salt to a hot solvent. To speed up the re- 
action, a solvent of higher b. p. than EtOH is preferable; 
PhCHfOH is especially effective and is easily recovered! 
In this way pure cryst. I can be obtained in 60-60% yield 
(based on the Br(CHa)eBr used) in 2 hrs. C. A. R. 

Ba sis for the physiological activity of onium compounds, 
xm. Betaine amides. R. R. Renshaw and H. T. 
Hotchkiss, Jr. /. Biot, Chem. 103, 1&3 -6(1933); cf. C 
A, 20 , 3688; 21 , 279 ; 27 , 2432 3 ; 28 , 761*.— The max 
muscarine action of iV-substituted betaine amides is given 
by the Me deriv. in the alkyl series. The Ph deriv. giv(‘<; 
a remarkably strong stimulating nicotine action but no 
muscarine action is \ound with the aryl compds. Thr 
following iV-Kubstituted iH^tainc amides (KNIIOCCHaN- 
McaCl) and their method of prepn. arc described: R 
Me, m. 171-2"; Et, m. 2a3 4"; Pr, m. 103"; Bu, m 
177"; PA,m.22;r(aiid6rowuff,m.213"); p-MeCaU,\\\ 
233" (dccompn.) ; P-HOCJIu m. 198"; <?-, m. 195", and 
p-MeOCJIi, m. 218"; o-, m. 160", and p-EtOC^Hi, m 
216"; P’^NOtCJUf ni. 143-4" (and bromide, in. 233 -O'*), 
a-, 111 . 166.5", and /J-CioHi, m. 188"; (C/fa)i» m. 219 
XIV. Aryl ethers ofidioline. K. R. Renshaw and W. D 
Aniistroiig. Ibid, 187-9; cf, C. A . 26 , 2704. -^-Phenoxv- 
clhyltrimethylammoniuni bromide produces a vav 
marked stimulaticm of the blocxl pressure and the respirj 
lion. '*The Ph radicals of the AT-phenylamidc of betuun 
and of thi‘ Ph ether of choline tend to have the same spaw 
relation with regard to the N atom of the (Cn8)|NU 
group in each substance, and the comiids. would tend, 
therefore, to show the same selective adsorption on the 
nerve c4enient producing similar types of physiol, k 
spouse. 'I'his lias been fputid to be true.” fi-Phenow 
ethyl Irimet It yJammonium bromide, prepd. by the amdensi. 
tioii of ^-BrCyH 40 Ph and (CH»),N, m. 167" (ci.i ) 
y-Phenoxypropyltrtmethylammonium bromide, which n- 
sults from th(‘ condensation of y-BrCiHsOPh aud (CH|),N 
in CtHa, m. 136" (cor ). A. P. Lothrop 

The preparation and the quaternary ammonium de- 
composition of formocholine. T. D. Stewart and 11 9. 
Kung. J. Am, Chem. Eoc. 55, 4813 19(1933).- MiwN- 
(CIlaOAc)Cl (from AcOCH,Cl and NMea) hydrolyzed in 3 
N nCl gives 34% MeiN(CIIaOH)Cl (I), crystals fnnii 
BuOH; chloroplatiuate ni. 246" (decompii.). KtaN(CH.- 
OH)Cl (11) is similarly prepd. The rate of decompii. pt-r 
min. of I and 11 at 23 " and pu 2 -*1 is given by log AT a I 
^11 where a is 4.017 aud 3.213, resp. This, and the 
relative stability of the OEt and OAc derivs., nidicale a 
rapid dissocn. of the iiuatcriiary ion to H ion and RaN ' 
CHaC)~, which react slowly, giving RaNH ion and IICHO. 

• • H. A. Beally 

Anhydrides of mannitol. Percy Brigl and Hans Gnmci . 
Ber. 6CIB, 1946-9(1933). — In the older literature are le- 
airded many observations on the cliniination of 1 mol- 
wratcr from mannitol (I) to fonn iiiantiitaiis and of 2 mols. 
to fonn niaiuiides; the conditions under 6rhich this occurs 
are generally quite drastic and it is not surprising that the 
products are mostly amorphous and apparently not homo- 
geneous. One of the chief reasons that mixts. are foniied 
is probably that the 6 free UO groups in I can split oil as 
water in a variety of ways. It seemed, therefore, that it 
might greatly simplify matters by starting with derivs. of I 
in which some of the HO groups are occupied, and 1 ,>»*' 
dibeiizoylniautiilol (II) (C. A. 26, 3233) was accordingly 
chosen. When it is heated above 220" or, better, a long 
time in boiling tetrachloroothaifb, it yields a mono- (II) and 
a diatibydride (HI) slIU contg. the original Bz groups. B 
is apparently not an intermediate tmxluct in the formation 
of ni, for it is not converted into III by further heating ni 
CsHsCU; it would seem that 11 and III are formed by elimi- 
nation of water in different ways from I. If the splitting 
off of the water involved 2 ^jacent HO groups, witn 
formation of a double bond, the resulting enol should easily 
rearrange into a ketone, but neither 11 nor HZ shows ketone 
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properties; they do not react with PhNHNHt and do not i ated as NHt. This non-amino N group in canaline is oon- 

reduoe Fehling win. There remains the other possibility sidered to be in combination with O as - ONHs, which 

that the water is eliminated from 2 HO groups with the yields a 7 -OH group on reduction. It rescmhlc^s, Ihcny 

lorniation of an O bridge. Of the presence of an ethylene fore, in its behavior PhCHaONHs, which is likewise con- 

Dxide ring in II and 111 there is no evidence; they can be verted on reduction to benzyl ale. and NHi. S. M. 
boiled under quite rigorous conditions with water (HI even The methylphenylhydrazones of glyozylic acid and its 
^ith AcfO) without cleavage of a ring. I1ie water must methyl ester. M. Busch and W. Kcimcr. Ber, d6B, 

ihi-refore be split off from HO groups which are further 1770-1 (laiS).- It was reported {C. A. 10, 32H) that the 

apart. Kxamn. of mcidels shows there are 2 possibilities: ^ methylphenylhydrazones of OHCCO 2 H and its esters 

( I ) anhydrization between the 2- and 5-HO groups, leav- could be obtained in only 1 form, but as Meyer had de- 
iiig the 3- and 4-H() groups which are in fraifj-positions to scritied a hydrazonc of the Me ester m. 159 (Ber, 37, 
fach other and should therefore split off as water only under 3592(1904)) while Busch and his co-workers gave 01*-2'’ 

very severe conditions; (2) elimination of water from the us the m. p., Meyer's work has tieen rt^peated and it has 

anil 4-HO groups, resulting in a 4-niembcred hetero been found that his product was the hydrazone of tlie acid, 

ling, and fiirtherriioie from the 3- and 5-HO groups, thus not of its Me ester. His ^-nitrophiniylhydrazone, char- 
Kiviug a quite sym. dianhydrider 11 would then be a 2 , 6 - ring at 170-80**, is likewise a dcriv. of the acid, not the Me 
.nihydride, HI a 2,4,3,r)-dianhydride. To be sure, the ester. C. A. R. 

ificni. properties, especially of II, thus far observed are not 3 Preparation of galacturonic acid from plant materials, 
t .t«.y to reconcile with such structures. The 2 HO groups in with a note on some of its derivatives. Hoini Ruttonji 
II cun Ik* detected by estetilication with p-McC^ 4 SO|H, Nanji. Biochem. J. 27, 1 H>3-5(1933). -Lemon peel was 
but that they are adjacent cannot lie proved; in all at- first extd. with 00 % ale., the residue dried and hydrolyzed 
b inpts to couple it with acetone, HCHO or BzH, II remains with 3% H 1 SO 4 , the H 2 SO 4 removed as the Da salt, the 
unchanged, nor does it react with i*b(OAc) 4 . Then, too, filtrate partially evapd. and then decolorized with norite, 
it IS assumed that in the anhydri/aliun the Bz groups do and from the soln. the Ba galacturunate was pptd. by 
liot migrate from their original 1,0-positioiis; such a mi- pouring into an excess of ale. The Ba salt was decompd. 
i;iution is conceivable although not *vepr pruluible. The with H 2 SO 4 (see Link and Nedden, C. A, 26, 900). The 
aliiive structures arc therefore only provisional suggestions. ^ cinchonine d-galacturonatc and the phenyhydrazone of 
Ihltenzoylanhydromanntlol (H), in. 137 8 **, lajn3.2** (ab.s. phenylhydrazine d-galacturonate were also prepd. 
ale.). Dibenzoyldiavhydromamiitol (III), in. 133®, mol. Benjamin Harrow 

ut 111 freezing benzene .*143, fa|u 225.7® (CHCL). Di-p- Ester enolates and ketene acetals. XVI. Carbon sub- 
toliicnesulfonaU of II, ni. 142“, lo]i) 57.9“ (ClICU), is oxide tetraethyl acetal as intermediate product in the 
utciifical with the pniduct obtained by Muller and v. transformation of ethyl ifit,|9-diethoxyacrylate into diethyl 
\ar(ilia as u by-product m the toluencsulfonation of I diethylmalonate. llelmuth Scheibler and Hans Stem. 

J. 27, 4776). t,2fifi-rdrahcnwyldi-p-iuluenesul-- Ber. 6 (ffi, 1784' 9(1933) ; cf. C*. /I. 27, 3196.— While the 
\ou\hmnmtol (IV), ironi tetralien/ovlmuiinitol and MeCt- 5 K. salt of PhCHsCOaHt feinns, with acyl halides, both O- 
H 4 St) 2 Cl in pyridine, m. 130-7®, lali) — 4.8® (CHCli), and C-ocyl derivs., it has thus far not been possible to 
with boiling AcaO-NadA^ a sirup which doc*s not obtain 0-acyl derivs. of CH 2 (C 02 lCt )2 (I) from its Na salt. 
ci\sta]lize when seeded either with the original IV or with Repetition of the expts. with BzCl gave only the known C- 
tarrU)euzuyldiacetylniamiitol; under the same ainditions mono- and T-di-Hz derivs., and with ClC(> 2 Et were oli- 
Ik \uljeiizoytiJiutinitol is unchanged by AcaO-NaOAc. tained thesamensultsasby Adickes, Bruiinertand J.rheker 

C. A . R , ( C. A . 25,3026) who, because of an 8% deficit in the yield of 

The preparation of ciystolline lactic acid. Henry C-derivs. (CH(C02Kt)« und C(C02Kt)4), believe tliat there 
Ituisook, Hugh M. Iluffmuu and Yun-Pu Liu. J, Biol, was also fonned the O-deriv., Et 02 CCH:C( 0 Kt) 0 C(> 2 Ei 
L him. 102, 449 (>0(19.33). — The com. sirup was distd. at 6 (II), and that this, during the reaction, lost C02,fonniug£t- 
Kiri and 0.1 mm., and the middle fraction, vihich rcsem- 02 CCH;C(OICt)i (III), which could nut be sepd. from the I 
blul the prepn. of KralTt and Dyes {Her, 28, 2589( 1895) ), (n*sultiiig from the reaction of the CH (CO 2 EI )• and the Na 

vids rtdistd. and recrystd. 3 times from a 1:1 mixt. of salt of 1). HI, which has been prepd. by disln. of (lit 0)j- 

hi>() and iso-Pr20; lioth sarco-(/ -f-) and dMactic acids CCH2C02Et (IV), stands, with its ester and acetal groups, 

r( thus obtained pure. The I + and the d — forms were Indween I and the hypothetical C suhoxide tetra-hU acetal, 

dls 4 > ptepd. via the Zii NH 4 salts by seeding (Pnrdie and (KtO) 2 C:C:C((lKt )2 (V). Attempts were made to prep. 
Walker, J. Chem, Soc, 67, 010(189.5)). The active forms V from HI by 1 of the methods leading from AcOEt to 

iM.ili 111 . 62.8“, and had [MlJl.? 2.3" and —2.3®, resp., CH,;C(C)Et),. HI differs from CH.iCtOEt), in the con- 

(S^;, aq. soln.) ; the d/-form m. 10.8"; all 3 have the same ' sidcrably greater ease with which it is hydrolyzed, and it 
tlissocn. const., ^^26 3.81 ^ 0.02. K. V. Thiii^ann was therefore not advisable to effect the “ketene acetal 

The preparation of pure thioglycolic acid. Franz cleavage “ 00 the "primary n*uctioii product" obtained 

Seluilz. Angew. CView. 46, 780-l(1933).--‘The Klason- from the ester with NaOEt. The cnolate was accordingly 

L.iilson method of prepg. HSCH 2 Ctl 2 H from CICH 2 CO 2 H preikl. by means of PlisCNa; as it is easily sol. not only in 

-t NallS, which frequently gives low yield.s, was improved ether but also in petroleum ether, it could not 1^ sepd. 

1)V the use of fircshly prepd. NaHS which resulted in a from the PhaCII iornied simultaneously and the niixt. was 

(’(>iiit)letely pure jiroduct with 99% of the theoretical yield, therefore heated with BzOEt and then extd. with ether, 

lilt prepn. of NaHS and the exptl. procedure are de- g The cthcr-insol. residue contained a little HzONa, indi- 

scntied. Karl Kammcnncyer eating that .some ketene acetal cleavage had occurred, but 

Addition compounds of cystine and picric acid. Gerrit the product present, along with BzOKt, in the ether ext. 

1 o( luiies. Z. physiol, Chetn, 222, 1-2(19.33) When hot could not be isolated. In another expt . the cnolate and an 

'''ltd. aq. .lolns. of /-cystine and picric acid ore mixed and equiv. amt. of free HI (i, e,, 2 mols. ester and 1 mol. Na- 

cooUd there occurs a sepu. of the amorphous complex: OKt) were heated a long time at 130® under reduced pres- 
•’> /'cvstiiie + 1 picric acid, which has higher sp. nitatiun in sure and the product was extd . with ether. The oily ether- 
Me( )H than cystine alone. Addn. of to a .soln. coutg. sol. portion, bu 106 9®, was a mixt. of I and its C-mono- 
tliis complex and 0.5 M pjpric acid in MeOH ppts. a 2nd and C-di-£t derivs., and decompn. of the ethcr-insol. salts 
coiiipifx: 6 /-cystine -f 1 picric acid. A. W. Dox V with anhyd. HCO 2 H in ether gave more I and CHEt(C02- 

The diamino acid, canavanine. HI. The constitutioii Et)t (VI), together with much CO 2 . The reaction is ex- 
of canaline. Matsunosukc Kitagawa and Shin-ldii plained thus: HI, by migration of an Et group from the O 
Munube. 7. Biochem, (Japan) 18, 333-^3(1933); cf. to an adjacent C atom, gives VI, a part of which is oou- 
C. A, 27 p 2939. — Canaline is a monoamino odd resulting verted by the NaOKt into the cnolate and is found as such 

from the hydrolysis of canavanine by the liver enz 3 rme in the ether-insol. salts. The I and its eiiolate (in the 

caiujvanase. Cuialine contains N whidi is not detected cther-insol. salts) come from the original HI, for in its 

titluT by Van Slyke’s or by the formol reaction but which prepn. by distg. IV the latter breaks down not only into 
ou reduction, whereby 2 atoms of H are absorbed, is liber- HI + EtOH but also into I + £t|0 and the b. ps. of I and 
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nX «n to doH tofctlwr tfut fbc aepn. of the 2 eeten 
dsstne is piobably inoomplete. Hie formation of BtfC- 
(Vll) presuppo^ the intermediate fdnnatioti^ 
through the cnolate, uf V which immediately leamiiges 
into Yll by migration of Et groups from the O atoms to the 
central C atom. C. A, R. 

Olutaconaldehrde: acetals, oaime and ring dosura of 
the latter to pyridine-iV-oiide. Paul Baumgarten, Rudolf 
Meriander and Jom Olshauscn. Ber. OdB, 1802-^ 
(1933). — Of the 5 acetals which can theoretically be de- 
rived bom the 2 isomeric forms OIlCCHfCH : CH(2HO and 
HOCH:CHCH:CllCHO of glutaconaldchyde (I), its Na 
salt treated in McOH with enough HCl to give a 1% soln. 
of free HCl yielded 3, vie., 2-peniene’-l,S^ial l-4i-Me 
oeeua, OHCCHsCH:CHCH(OMe)a (H), 6~methoxy- 
a/f^butadiennk-aldehytU di^Me acetal^ MeOCH:CHCH:- 
CUCH(OMc)s (lU), and the bis^di^Me acetal) (MeO),- 
CHClI.CIi:CHCH(OMe)i (IV). That U has not the 
structure (MeO)2CUCHiCH:CHCHO is established by 
the lact that it is also formed by cautious add hydrolysis 
of III. It cannot be acylated or converted into an alkali 
salt; it behaves like an aldehyde (forming a well-charac- 
terized p-nilrophenylkydraxone (V)), adds 2 atoms Br and 
has phyb. coasts, agreeing with the aldehyde structure. 
Unlike other acetals, however, it is hydnilyzed by alkalies 
as well as by acids. Ill, as would be exp^ed, does not 
react with alkalies and is hydrolyzed by dil. add.s, which 
first split off the ethereal Me group. It smoothly odds 2 
Br atoms; excess of Hr results in substitution. IV like- 
wise does not react with alkalies; toward dil. acids 1 of 
the acetal groups is more sensitive than the other so that 
with /»-OaNC<Il«NHNHs in AcOH IV gives also the hydra- 
zone (V) of II. In the cold IV adds Br (2 atoms) only on 
long standing, a fact which can be made use of to det. 
whether IV is contaminated with II or m. Advantage 
must be taken of the difTeriiig behavior of 11, HI and IV 
toward acids and alkalies to sep. them, for their b. ps. are 
relatively so cUksc to each other that sepn. by fractional 
distn. would be diflicult. If the luixt. is poured into 
KsCOi, II Ls sapoiid. and III and IV can be sepd. by distn. 
On the other liaiid, if the inixt. is poured into a soln. of a 
neutral salt, HI and IV arc partially sapond. to H which is 
thus obtained almost exclusively. The Na salt of I with 
1 mol. NIlsC)Il.HCl and 1 mol. free NH3OII in MeOll 
forms the dioxime (VI), HONiCllCHjCIIiCHCHiNOH 
or HON:CHCIl:CIICH:CHNHOH, ni. 88% but it also 
reacts in a different way (especially with NHiOH.HCl) ; 
in MeOIi there are formed deep cherry-red solns. whi(^ 
witli alkalies turn intensely blue but from which no definite 
products could be isolated. An especially striking prop- 
erty of VI is the ready ring closure to pyridino-JV-oxide- 
HCl. H, bie 99-103®, d*® J.0228, 1.4620, y 37.2, 

IS^Jd 0.29, -'P 345.9. V, yellow-brown, m. 100-1°. 
Ill, bu 108 12®, bii 103 -7% dj® 1.0324, nV 1.4348, 7 30.1, 
ES,. -2.02, — P 376.4. IV, bi. 116-18°, dJ® 1.0127, 
1.4288, 7 33.0, Eli,, —0.78, -P 462.0. Glutaconalde. 
hyde anil oxime, like VI, is readily converted into pyridine 
iV-oxide (l)y short boiling in PhNft) . The acyl derivs. of 
the cnol form i»f I, which had previously been described as 
colored (C. A. 19, 617), can be obtained perfectly white 
by suitable rccrystn.; £-acetoxy-a,7-butadien-a-alde- 
hyde, m. 75.6°; X-BzO compd., m. 118-19® (the phenyl- 
hydrazonc of the latter has the correct oompn., CuHie- 
OtNt; o-nilrophenylhydrazone, cinnu bar-red needles with 
golden luster, m. 183-4°; azine, yellow, m. 187®). 

C. A. R. 

d-Ryloketoae. Otto Th. Schmidt and Rudolf Treibcr. 
Bar. 6fiB, 1705-9(1933).— Xylose (I), refluxed 4-6 hrs. in 
dry pyridine, is converted to the extent of 13.5-24% intod- 
x^Mose (Q) (judging from the rotation of the product 
(8-12®) and assuming that lyxose is simultaneously formed 
in veiy small amt. at most). Most of the unchanged 1 
is removed by crystn., whereby the proportion of U in the 
product is increased to 88-9%, and the H is isolated as the 
p^amophetiylhydraaone (HI), which is considerably less 
sol. in water and aq. ale. than the corresponding deriv. (IV) 
of Z. m, m. 128-9®, MV 23.7 ^ OB® in C|H«N 15 
min. after soln.^ — 31B ^ 0.3® after 7 days, depresses 


the in* p. of ZV to 110-16% 11» h y grosco pi c shmp, [«] V 
^ 0.4®, reduces odd Feumg sdn. in a tim sec. 
and odd Piefaert soln . mudi more rwldly than Iriietooe or 
Z, odd NHi-AgNOi in a few min., XjMn04 in NaiCO^ im- 
m^liately, neutral KMnOi in a few min., dil. Br water in a 
few hrs. The cquil. between Z and 11 cannot be measured 
by the Willstatter-Schudel method, as IZ is attacked by 
alk. I. Z does not reduce 2,6-dichlorophenol-mdophenol 
or acid I soln. In the Wheeler and Tottens phlorogludnol 
test for pentoses it behaves differently from the aldo> 
pentoses; the soln., instead of becoming violet-red, 
quickly turns yellow, then brown, and, in 30 sec., black. 
With PhNHNHf it gives d-xylosazone readily and in good 
yield. The yield, based on the I used, is small (5 g. in 
from 27.2 g. I) . C. A. R. 

The action of pyridine on sugars. P. A. Levene and 
Douglas W. Hill. A Biol. Chem. 102, 503-71(1933).- 
By gently refluxing solns. of sugars in 8 times their wt. uf 
pyridine, evapg. off the pyridine and taking up in water, 
part of the aldose is converted into the corresponding 
ketose, which can be detd. by the difference between aldose- 
and total sugar figures. With dextrose the yield of fnie> 
tose was only 11.7% and not 30% as claimed by Danilov. 
et al. (C. A. 25, 920). Mannose, however, gave a 30% 
and rhamnose a 16% yield of the ketoses, i. e., 05-2,3- 
sttgars are more eas^y converted than ffan5-2,3-sugars 
Cotrespondingly lyxose and ribose gave 11 and H% 
yields, while xylose and arabinose gave none. The reac- 
tion is reversible, (he yields representing equilibria, a^u] 
varying with the tenqi. of heating. By refluxing fruct(»M 
for 4 hrs. in pyridine, 44% was converted to aldose. 

K. V, Thimami ^ 

Nitrogenous sugars. V. Synthesis of peptide-lil^ 
substances from amino sugars and amino adds. Ill 
Acetylated glucopeptides. Alfred Bertho and Jose|>l» 
Maier. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 139 47(1933); cf. C. .1 
26, 3778, 5910.— A peptide linkage between the NIIj o( 
glucosamine and the COslI of amino adds is effected hy 
condensation of the tetraacylglucosamine, in which tlic 
Nils is unsubstituU'd, with an azidoacyl halide, and cata- 
lytic hydrogenation of the product. Tctroacctylglun*^ 
amine in CIICls when treated with NiCHsCOCl and 
pyridine yielded 76-8% of tetraacelyllasidoacetyl-N\- 
glucosamine, in, 131®, [of]^? 0.1®, whidi was hydrogcnaled 
in AcOEt by PtOs catalyst to 70 6% of letraacetyl\glytyl- 
N-) glucosamine (I), ni. lCU-2® (dccompn.). The latter 
reacted with NHs in MeOH to form AcNHs and a hvi?r(> 
scopic amorphous product which easily reduced Fellini^ 
soln. and could not have been a cydic anhydride such 
that previously obtained with the corresponding alaiivl 
deriv. Conclcnsaticm of I with MeCHBrCOCl in tin* 
presence of pyridine yielded 00% of tetraacetyl{a~brown 
pro pionylglycyl’-N) -glucosamine, m. 102°. Similarly, I 
and MesCIICHiCIIBrCOCl gave 60% of tetraacetyl{n^ 
bromoisoraproylglycyl-N) -glucosamine, m. 174-6®. Treat - 
ment of the latter witji NHs in McOH converted it into 
Uucylglycyl-N-glucosamine, decompn. 132®. TetraacetvI- 
(alanyl-iV) -glucosamine (H) and MeaCHCIIiCHBrCt )01 
y idd^ tetraacetyl {a-hfomoisocaproylalaitjl-N ) -glucose m < 
ine, m. 109-70®, MV 10.7®. H and MeCHNsCOCl 
gave tetraacetyl{a-azidopropionylalaftyl-N) -glucosamine, tii. 
139® (evolution of gas), which was hydrogenated to tetra- 
acetyl{dialanyl-N) -glucosamine, m. 212® (decompn ). 
Chondrosamiuc condensed with MeCHBrCOCl to a- 
bromopropionyl-N-chondrosamine, m. 181.5®, a iiiiita- 
rotating substance representing the ot-form, which yielded 
with NHs a viscous sirup lacking the properties of a gluco- 
peptide anhydride. A. W. Vox 

Sulfur-sugars and their tderivatives. XVHl. 
Diglucosyl sidfomulflde. Wilhelm Sdmeidcr and August 
Bansa. Ber. 66B, 1973-5(1933); dt. C. A. 25, 4232.- 
Tetxaacetyl-d-glucosido-5-thiuronium bromide (1) (C. A 
22, 4108) with KNOs and AcOH gives a compd. CtiHaaO,i 
(H), m. 169®, mol. wt. in boiling CHd. 080 (5 1.75), 707 
(c 0.99), MV -41.34® to —41.91^ in (CHCWi. H is 
also obtained from i9-gluoothiose tetraacetate (HI) with 
NaNOfAcOH through an unstable thionitrite (as evi- 
denced by a transitory reddening of the reaetldia mixt.), 
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In its tormatka from I, the evkhsatly iint qditsottt 1 Me cues, end the Aid* (either freshljr suUimed or hy- 
the 2 N atoms aod the resulting glaoosidie tUoeaiiKMiate drated) remains undianged m appeanuioe. The greater 
rlecomps. into CO| and m whidi than forms n as above, part of the hexane is converted into a lower-boiling iaomor, 
^i,/J-l>igiucpsyl disiil^e octaao^te (IV) in AcOH with probably 2- or 3.pentane or a mixt. of the 2. The hydro- 
lfiCb likewise yields II. These facts suffice to prove that genation product is pentane and the only dehydrogenation 

II bi ociaaeetyUliiluc 0 syl ^faxysuijide, Ac4C«H70|.S0.8.* product identified with certainty is cydohexane. No 
CoH 70 »Ac 4. On hydioljrsis according to Zemplfn it irields product boiling higher than cyclohexane (8()*’) is formed. 

A sirup from which, by acetylation with AcfO-CsHiN, In the presence of a halogen dcriv. (AcCl) there arc ob- 
is obtained IV. C. A. R. ^ tained the same pentane, hexane and cydohexane frac- 

Carbohydratei. XVlli. BShzoates of glueofutinoso. tionsinaboutthesanieTelativeamts.,andinaddn.higher- 
I'crcy Brigl and Hans Grflner. Bsf. 6dB, 1977-^(1933) ; boiling, benzine-like fractions (up to 248*) which are 
cf C. A, 27, 4216.— The 2,6-taunzoate of glucose obtained completely satd. but contain less H than the paraffins of 
hy the H|BOa method giv^, again by the HaHOi method, the same b. p. The 100-40* fractions have the compn. 
a tribenzoate (I) whidi with BzCl in CHC1|-C|H|N yidds CuHsm and therefore have but 1 ring ; evidence was obtained 
ifliicofuranose pentabenzoate, m. 143-4*, [ajo —55.1* of the probable presence of 1 ,3-diinethylcyclohcxanc in the 
( CllCli) . As it had already ISRn shown that none of the 120-5* fraction, 'fhe fractions boiling around and atH>ve 
0/ groups in I is in the 1-position ai^ as the diacettUe of I is 200* are bicyclic cyclopuraffins, CnH^n rich in those of 
a sirup, lain 32.3* (CHCli), whidi does not crystallize 3 the compn. CuHss* Heptane is more sensitive toward 
wlirti sei'dcd with the a-form, tn. 102-3*, lain 140.0® AlCb than hexane, and there is a distmet cliilen'nce in the 
iCIiCls), or the m. 202®, lain 111.9* (CHCls), of action of anhyd. AlCU and of AlCh t<i which water has 

/ , i^dtaeetyl’StJfi-trtbefuoylglueo^anose obtained from been added . The former remains solid and iiowdery , even 
1 ,2,3,6-tetrabenzoylglucosc with AciO-ZnCli, I must after long boiling, while the latter quickly liquefies to a 
tlic l^vt'S.O-compd. Attempts were made to prep, it in brown lower layer; the anhyd. salt yields only satd. prod- 
mother way; 3-acetyl-5,0-dil)enMylacetoneglucoHe with ucts while the hydrated AlCli gives, in addn., considerable 
Ac()H-Il7S04 at 50® gives 5,6Hlibenaoyiglueos€ (II), m. amts, of polymerized olefins which remain combined with 
Ih'i 0“, lain — 15.0* in abs. ale. 10 min. after soln., the AlCli in the lower layer. With hydrated AlCU heptane 
19.9® (const.) after 2 hrs., whidi strongly reduces Feh- ^ yields considerably more gaseous cleavage products (pro- 
liiigMiln., but attempts to introduce another Bz group into pane, butane) than with anhyd. AlCU. If not enough 
(Ik ^-position with, a. g., HtBOa were unsuccessful; BzCl water has been added, the evolution of gas soon ceases but 

III CsHbN-CHCU gave a-pentabenzoylglucofuranose, m. begins vigorously again as soon as more water is added. 

1 1‘) 20*, la] 0 60.3 ®. A no. of reactions were carried out Heptane, too, gives both lower- and higher-lxiiling hydro- 
with II, liowcver. With ActC)-C|IlsN it gave crystals, m. carbons than the original CtHm. The former are exclu- 
M» J25®, lalo 3.63* (CHCU), apparently tt mixt. of the a- sively paraffins (propane, isobutane, a pentane fraction# 
and p-t ,2,3^rtacetates, which on renewed treatment with and a hexane fraction (2- or 3-methylpi‘ntane) , hut no 
Vi- O-ZnClj yielded a homogeneous product, presumably 5 CH4, CjHe or butane, were isolated) A large part of the 
(Ik ^-triacetate, m. 97-8*, fttlo — 41.6* (CHCU). With heptane is recovered as isoheplanesb.K7-93*. The higher- 
11 Cl-MctCO, n gave the monoacetone compd., m. 118®, bc^ing products are cycloparaffins, both monocyclic 
<ilii 41.4® (CIICU), entirely different from the sirupy (including 1 ,3-dimethylcyclohexane) and bicyclic (chiefly 
pKicluct described by Ohio and Dickhauser (C. A. 20, CiaHw). The lower layer obtained with hydrated AlCU 
’9K1) under the same natne; with AciO-C|HiN it irields gives with water a fraction volatile and one not volatile 
III! .3-aci*tatc used for prepg. II. Nor can O. and I).‘s with steam; the former contains, together with small 
picidiict have been anywhere near pure Sfi^iheneoyU amts, of an olefin b. around lOO® (probably a heptene or 
natoneglucos^e (IV), since the sirupy 3-benzoatc, [al© methylcyclohexene)achieflycompds. of the compn. CuH^; 

26 5” (ale ) (5,6-diacrtate, m. 77-8®, laJo — ^26.7* 6 the non-volatile part has approx, the compn. (CTlIii)n. 

1 11CU))i with BzCl-CiHiN yields IV as crystals m. 108- In the presence of halogen dcrivs. (Kt, Pr, iso-Pr, Bu 
, laJo —4.6® (CHCU), which form the 5-^-toluene- chloride) heptane reacts very vigorously, the halide being 
ullonate, ni. 143®, [a]D - 23.8* (CHCU) (Ohle sf o/., C. reduced to the hydrocarbon (PrCl gives 90% propane); 
i 24, 1351) . C. A. R. the heptane is broken down to only a very small extexit to 

Septanose derivatives. HI. Hydrolyais of a-methyl- lower paraffins but gives much higher-boiling cycloparaffins 
galactoseptanoside. Fritz Micheel and P'ritz Suckfiill. and a lower layer contg. olefins. C. A. R. 

Hir 66B, 1957 8(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 110-11. — ^For an Ferric chloride and offier metallic chlorides in the Frie- 
ippiox. 1% soln. in 0.01 N HCl of the septanoside, [wId del-Crafts reaction. E. Wertypuroch, 1. Kowalski and 

(water), the half-time value of hydrolysis at 95® is ' A. Roeske. Ber. 66B, 1232-8(1933). — KeCU dissolves 
iImiuI 28 min. and the velocity const, is around 2 )<. 10'* at 0* in Et, Pr, iso-Pr, Bu, iso-Bti, Am, iso-Am and hexyl 

iiiiK- in min., natural logs), as compared with 3-12 X chlorides to the extent of 0.2-0. 5'^ ; in KtHr to the extent 

m ^ for furanosides and 2-7 X 10“* for pyranosides under of 0.9%. ITie eond. of these solns. increases with the 
(Ik same conditions. The 7-mefnbered septanose ring is conen. The molar eonds. are const, in coued. soln. with 

iioi strained, even if the angle between the O valences the alkyl chlorides (aliout 0.02 mol. FeCU per 1.) and in 

liiiuld be materially smaller than 110®. ITie ease with moderate conrns. with acyl ehloridc.s, BzCl and AcCl, 
wliidi furaiiosidcs are hydrolyzed can therefore not be (0.1-0.3 mol. FeCU per 1.), indicating the formation of 
a cribed to a possible ring strain resulting from an assumed g stable complexes. On standing the sp. and molar conds. 
>nullor angle. On the other hand there seems to be some of solns. of FeCU in all the chlorides increase, with weak 
iMihcation of a parallelism between the instability of the evolution of HCl, because alkylctics arc formed which 
lt(( sugars (furaiioses, septanose.s) and the ease of hydroly- enter the complexes and form well-conducting sails. At 
I ot their glucosides. C. A . R. 18® FeCU is sol. in BzCl to the extent of 14.2%, in AcCl 

Reactions catalyzed by aluininiim chloride. Vm. Ac- 14.7%. The color of the solns. and strong cond. without 

tion of aluminum diloride on hexane and hmtane, alone evolution of HCl show that the cariionyl O is the reason for 

and in the presence of halogen derivatives. A converrion a highly colored and well-conducting complex. On addn . 
of para^ into qrdoporamn hydrocarbons. Costin D. of CtH« er CUBt# to EtCl or EtBr solns. of FeCU, HCl is 
Nuiitzcscu and Alexander Dr&gan. Ber, 66B, 1892-900 ^ gradually evolved, and there is an increase in cond. This 
'1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4781.— The study of the action of riight increase compared with the high value of K in 
Alt U on cyclic hydrocarbons has been extended to normal AlCU-CiEtc complexes in EtCl is due to the fact that FeCU 

P iraffins. These were found to undeffo not only isomer- is very riightly icA. in BtCl or KtBr and that these solns. 

i/ation, dehydrogenating condensation to'^her hydro- become conducting, partly as the result of the formation of 
c<irl)ons and deavage of t^ ^^haiti lower paraffins but unsaid, compds. and their introduction into the complex 
also another unexpected reaction, sis., a dehydrogenating and subsequent displacement by the (UHe or CeEt« added, 
c'velization to mono- and bicydic cyclppanifflns. Hexane In sodns. of FeCU in BzCl and AcCl a deep red-brown color 
ut the btp. (6^*) evolves no or only vay little combusti- develops on addn. of the corresponding ketones, PhiCO 
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and PhCOMe. In the very highly ccmducting solns. 
of PeCla in AcCl the cond. is not increased; iiiBzCt 
Ki^ncreases after 15 min. to 1.5 times its original value, a 
proof that the formation of the complex takes place gradu- 
ally through conversion of PhaCO into the BzCl-PeCb 
complex. This liehavior leads to the assumption that the 
formation of alkyl- or acylbenzencs from hydrocarbons 
and alkyl or acyl chlorides in the presence of FeCli, as well 
as ill the case of the A1 -halogen conipds., is restricted by 
the formation of a conducting ternary complex, and that in 
this complex a loosi'iiing of the halogen bond in the alkyl or 
acyl chloride and of the H bond in the hydfoc^arbon takes 
place. The statiilization rcsidts from escaiic of HCl and 
fomiaiion of alkyl- or acylTicnzenes. Tlic complexes are 
formed in much smaller quantity than with the easily scjI. 
AlCli or AlBri. A iiiixt. of KtBr, CbHe and KeCb (sub- 
limed) was iKiiled on a water hath 2-4 hrs. I'he liquid was 
decompd. at 0®, extd. with BtxO, and the Rt^O soln. distd. 
The yield (about 3 4%, calcd. on CJIs) was a mixt. of 
mono-, di-, tri- and tetracthyllH'nzenes, together with 
about 0.1% of solid CbRtii, in. 127®. When FcCli was 
used in the prepn. of PtuCHs, Ph^CH, PhiCCl, PhtCO and 
PhCOMe, the yields were usually only aliout half those 
obtained when AlCla was used. The reaction of 47 g. 
CeH«, 17 g. CU 2 CI 2 and 33 g. FeCli gave in the CaH 6 layer 
0.5 g. Ph|CU, traces of PhAClb and 0.5 g. of a rc.sin, and in 
the water layer 13 g. of a condensation product which 
could not be distd. From the reaction of 125 cc. CeH«t 
25 g. PhCHsCl and 48 g. FeCl« tlierc was obtained in the 
C«He layer 8.5 g. PhACHi, 0.5 g. PhiClI, 3.5 g. of a yellow 
oil bii 300®, 5 g. of a brown yellow oil bo.o 4 270-80®, and 
5 g. of a non -distillable resin ; 11 g. of a resin was obtained 
^rom the aq. layer. The reaction of KM) g. CeHo with 20 g. 
CHCla and 18 g. FcCli gave in the CaUo layer 0.5 g. Bzll, 
4.5 g. Ph 2 CIl, 0.5 g. PluCOH, and 1 g. residue. From 
40 g. Cellfc, 16 g. CCI 4 and 15 g. FeCls was obtained 8 g. of 
PhiCCl. Keaction of 20 g. C«Ho with 18 g. AcCl and 40 g. 
FcCls ^vc 4 g. of PhCOMe and 2 g. of undistillable con- 
densation products, hroni the reaction of 55 g. CiiHa with 
15 g. BzCl and 18 g. FeCU was obtained 13.5 g. Ph^CO, 
1 g. of a higher condeTn.ation product and 4 g. BzOH. 
BeCls in KtBr did not react with C«Ile. PhCCli (10 cc.) 
was heated with 2 g. sublimed BeCb for 4 hrs. at 150®. 
I'he KIaO ext. gave 0.5 g. m-tnchUiromethyldiphenyl- 
dichloromethauc, bo .02 150-60®. In the presence of 
chlorides of Hg, Tl, Th, Ti and Sn, CiH« and KtBr do not 
form ethylbenzenes even at 150® in a Inimb tube; neither 
does CUCla react with BzCl or Cell« in the presence of 
ZnClt* Louise Kelley 

Chemistry of organic radicals. Juan C. Chiarino. 
Anales asoc. quint, farm. Uruguay 36, 110 44(1033). — 
Some reactions ol phenols, amines and aldehydes arc dis- 
cussed. J^. R. Gilson 

Production of phenol from chlorobenzene. N. N. 
Vorozhtzov, Jr., and A. G. Oshuev. Antlinokrasochnaya 
Prmn. 3 , 245-52(1933). —The foreign literature is re- 
viewed. Chas. Blanc 

Organic sulfur compounds. XXIV. **Free'’ radicals 

with univalent sulfur. A. Schbtiberg, £. Rupp and W. 

Oiimlich. Ber. 66B, 1932-45(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
3197. — The investigations whirh led ^honberg to accept, 
with rescTve, the view that diaryl disulfides and thiuacyl 
disulfides of the aromatic .scries can dissoc. into free radi- 
cals have been completed and confirm this view. The 
name ihiyl is suggested for these radicals with univalent S. 
Dil. solns. of (o CioH 7 CS) 2 S* (I) in (CILBr), at 97®, Ph- 
OMc at 100®, Cioili at 100® and phenanthrene at 110® do 
not obey Beer's law; the deviations arc extraordinarily 
large (the results in PIiaO and xylene are not reported for 
lack of space). The same is true of Ph 2 S 2 (II) in CmHi, 
PhOMe and (CHiBr)t at 1(X)®, while biphcnylene disulfide 
in phenanthrene at 1 10® does obey the law. The intensely 
green soln. of Schlenk’s Ph(p-PhCeU 4 )C(ONa)-(in) 
added to II or I in ether immediately becomes colorless; 
this is ascrilied to the reaction m -|- PhS— lPh(PhCt- 
H 4 )C(ONa)SPhl PhCfiHACOPh + PhSNa. I n-acts 
instantaneoudy with CHsNa (the structure of the resulting 
amorphous product has not been established) and U with 


PhsCNf gives Fh 2 C(SPh)t + Na, just as FhaC— gives 
CHa(SC]%)a + Nt with Even under mild temp, 

conditions, solns. of I dissolve heavy metals, like Zn and 
Ag: C,aHTC(:S)S » + Ag CioH7C(:S)SAg. Although 
I and n in solid form and in soln. are stable toward atm. O, 
this docs not disprove the radical dissocn. theory, for the 
diarylnitrogcn radicals and the phenanthroxyls are rela- 
tively quite stable. Certain problems in connection with 
the thiyls arc briefly discussed, such as : the fact that it has 
thus far not liecn possible to dcti*ct dissocn. by mol.-wt. 
detns.; the possibility of applying the results of optical 
measurements to the detn. of the dissocn. consts.; the 
role of disproportionation, etc. C. A. R. 

ArylthioniumB. Ch. Courtot and T. Y. Tung. Compt. 
rend. 107 , 1227-9(1933). — ^AlCli acting on diphcnylsulfin- 
one in b«*nzcne at 40® for 4 days yields iriphenylthinnium 
chloride (I) , PhiSCl, m» 277®. I unites with HgCli, form- 
ing CkHgPlhSCl, m. 214®. Condensation of dipheny]< 
stilfinoiic with o- and m-xylcxie yields o~xylyldii>henyl- 
ihionium chloride (failed to crystallize) and the 
m. 179® {monohydrate, m. 123-4®). ^,^'-Ditolylsidfinotie 
treated similarly in benzene, toluene, o-xylene, p-xylcue 
and cumene give the following; phcnylditolylthioniuw 
chloride, m. 193-4® {monohydrate, in. 125 7®; trihydrate, 
m. 03®); tritolylthionium chloride, in. 228® {monohydrate, 
III. J3S^0®; telrahydwale, m. 51 2®); o-xylylditolylthio- 
mum chloride, m. llH-20® {dihydrate, tii. 50-7") ; p-xylyl- 
dUolylthionium chloride, not cryst. but witli llgCb m. 80 
7® . 'rhe tetramelhyl‘2,4,S \4 ' -di phenylsulfinone condensi'd 
with tidueiie and o-xyleiic gives dtxylyUolylthionium ckh 
rides, m. 94 7', and trixylyllhionium chloride, ni. 102 
5® {irihydraie, m. 102-6®). Phenyl-p’-tolylsul/inone, ni\ 
73®, condenscvS with benzene, 0 - and p-xylene, yields thio- 
iiiums with 3 different aryl radicals : diphenyUp-tolylthtti^ 
niumchhride, ni . 232 -4® , o-xylylphenyltolyUhwnium chlorule, 
m. 74 0° {trthydrate, m. 59-00®), and m-xylylphenyUolyU 
thiomum chloride, m. 73-4*^. W. J. Peterson 

Derivatives of o-aminophenol. Lukas Galatis. Per 
66B, 1774-9(1933). — When an excess of AcaO is allowed 
to react Some hrs. at 100-20® on o-PhCHiNCBlLOH, tlu 
anil gives 50% each of the 0~autate, PhClIiNCftHiOAe 
(I), and of the stable istiiner N-acetyl^2-phenylbenzo\nzo-‘ 
line (11), in. 98.6®. The yield of II eamiot be men ‘used 
by heating for several hrs. or by satg. the AC 2 O with 
NaOAc, and at room temps, only small amts, of it aiL 
formed. The AcOfl liberated in the formation of I evi- 
dently adds to the azomethiiic group of a 2nd mol. of the 
anil, tunning the intermediate compd. I1 C)CbH4NAcCH- 
(OII)I*h (III) which gives II by eliuiiiiation of water, 
m is so stable in the cold that when the AC 2 O is allowed to 
react on the anil at room temp, and the gradually liquctii'd 
mass is poured into NaHCOi there is obtained a thick oil 
consisting chiefly of a mixt. uf equal parts of I and 111, 
for when it is poured into HCl it g^es at once Bzll, HtJC.- 
ILNH^c and 2-iiicthyl[)enzoxazole, with AcOCoILNih 
as an intermediate product. If the thick oil is heated 2 
hrs. at 100-20®, it yidlds 50% II cm hydrolysis. The 
addn. of AcOH to the azomethine group docs nut oc'cur m 
the absence of AcsO. In working up the acrtylaLion 
product with acids there w(*rc sometimes formed stimll 
amts, of AcNHCelLOAc, m. 124®, especially when tlit 
AC 2 O was said, hot with NaOAc. 11 is easily isolated, but 
at the expense of I, liy freeing the reaction product ol 
excess of ActO by pouring into NaUCOi, taking the pptd. 
oil up hi ether, shaking with HCl to destroy the I, evapg. 
and removing the HzH and metliylbcnzoxazole with 
steam. It is slowly decompd. by hot dil. mineral ac'ids 
into AcNHCfILOH and Bzll, likewise by boiling alkalies. 
It slowly dissolves in coned. HCLwith intermediate forma- 
tion of a thick yellowish oil whiw after a few hrs. clianges 
into a thick felt of needles of the HCl salt of a substance ni. 
245-56®. C. A. R. 

Some derivatives of a-bromoisovoleric add. Mariu 
Covello. Rend, accad. sci. (Napoli) [4], 2, 73-83(1932). 
— C. prepd. the o-bromoisovaleryl dcrivs. of salicylomide, 
o-anisidine, pseudocumidine, a-naphthylaminc and bromo- 
diethylacetylurea. The last was included in the hope of 
detg. whether the Br would increase its hypnotic action, 
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hut the deriv. obtained was much less sol. and less active. 
All ccmipds. prepd. were recrystd. to const, m. p. and 
analyzed for Br and N. The physiol, action was detd. by 
llie tec'hnic of Dubois by the effec't on fish. Four g. 
s.ilicylamide and 5.2 g. a-broiiioLsovaleryl bromide (I) 
were mixed in a chilled flask and slowly heated on a 
vuntl bath. At 160® much IIBr w;is evolved; the mi>t. 
was then cooled and washed rein^ati'dly with dil. NiihCOs 
solii. The crude product was disst>lvcd in 70% ale. and , 
(lecolorixed with animal chsrcoal. From tlie filtrate ' 
tx-hromoismtalcrylsalicylamidf (II), m. 108®, erystd. In 
water it gave an intense violit color with F'eCin showing 
that the phenolic OH hud not been ucyluted. To 4 g. I 
111 20 cc. benzene was added a soln. of t'i g. o-anisiHine and 
;].4 g. NasCOs. After the lively elTi rvesceiice subsided the 
iiiixt. was refluxed 4 hrs. and the soln. tilbred and allowed 

10 evap. to half its vol. to give crystals of a-lifomoi\ovtileryl^ 
o-amsidine (III), in. 1 10.5®. 'Hie similarly prepared snUi. 
of a-brommsmHilfrylpseudocuniidifie (IV) was filtered hot 
.uid allowed to crystallize; IV ni. 160®. a-Bromoismil- 
ervi~a-fi(iphthylamine (V) ni. KWi®, and a-hronunsttvaleryl- 
mmiodiethylaietylurea ni. 110.5®. Aq. m» 1 iis. testid with 
t'lark’s indicators had the following pw values: 5.K, 4.5 

0 I, 6.8 and water li.ri. Tlieii partition coefTs. in ivatcT- 

011 were, resp., l.OS, 1.04, O.DS, 0.04, 0.40. The times 
n qnired to cause a fish swimming against the current in a 
totaling vessel to ri verse its direction and to conipletely 
iiareotize it show a definite parallel between the hypnotic 
•itringths of these compds. and their partition ccK'fls. 

Anne F', White 

/i-Nitro-a-anisidine. A. A. Gribov, F. A. Ivanov and 
/ balomatiiiu. Amlinokrasochnaya Vrtm, 3, 2>{8 45 
/pw:i). — Lab. investigation of the existing tiietliods of 
pppii. of p-mtro-o^m,suhue (I) produced the following 
nplinnim rt suits. p-TolucnesuKonnisidine, m. 127.5 
JM (troni ale.) , was graduallv added at nHitn temp, to 1 .3 
mots. HN(h dild. to 10 *'J , and the whole was refluxed with 
iiuch. stirring in a water bath for 8 hrs. at 80 90®, then 
till nitrotnluenvsuljmmsidine ( 11 ) was filtered off and dried 
.it SO®, producing 94^'J II, in. 107-9® (theory 109 7t)°). 

I hi spi‘i)t acid in the hltrute can be used again by adding 
fii acid to lO'/J HNOj. The adihi. of Hg salts failed to 
ijlidy/e the reaction. Higher conens. and higher tef«ips. 
i.tiised excessive resinitjcation of the reaction products. 
11, m. IfiS 70® (from xvleiie), sapoiid. by stirring with 
•; vols. of 90% lIaS 04 for 20 hrs. at 18 20® (or for 2 3 hrs. 
at 25 30®), cooling the reaction mass to 10® and pouring 
into cold water, tiltering and drying at fK) 70®, produced 
'»F, I, 111 . 135-7° (rtsp. l3(V-9' ), which gave dyeings on 
»^-CioHh of a dirtier and different shade than the standard 

1 Ov dilg. the reaetioii mass with small pieces of ice troiii 

‘Ml lo 11281 ) 4 , tiltering off the niixed ppt. ut the sulfate 
(»t I and ^-MeCbH 48 ()sn, and sepg. I Irnin the mi\t. with 
Nci COi in HiO, there was obtained 87% I, m. J 38 r- 9 ®, 
wliK'h gave dyeings equal to the standard, 'fhe work is 
111 mg continued. Clms. Blanc 

Preparation of />-azoxyanisole.* B. M. Bogoslovskii. 
Autlittokrtnochnaya Prom, 3, 304-7(1933). — ^I'he niethod 
oi Davies and Down (C, A. 23, 295^)) for the production of 
p Ml ( iCalLN : N ( : O) CitHiOMe (I) was improved. A 
M.lcl of 80% />-C 6 H 4 (N() 2 )OMe (II), m. 52 3®, was ob- 
t. lined truiii ^-ClC(iH 4 N ()2 by the method of (Icr. pat. 
‘Mi.fdS. To a soln. of 50 g. metallic Na in 500 cc. 99 
I'JO' ti MeOH was added at once 50 g. II, and the niixt. wiis 
huiti u tifider ail upright bulb condenser for 0 hrs. at 05 7® ; 
Ox ri. action niixt. was then poured into 1 1. cold H 2 O, 1 
^^•l^ tilteied off, wa.shed with 300 cc. cold H 2 O aud dried 
.It (»()-7()®, giving 90 7% I, m. 110.5- 7®, transformation 
iKiiiit 132-3®. Bqiial results were obtained when in the 
last 3 hrs. of heating a part ( Vi) of the MeOH was allowed 
10 distil off through an inclined condenser. The product 
iMthuut anv fi rther purification is equal to Kahltiaum 
Ill iwing a similar liquid anisotropic phase . Clias . Blanc 
Clefivage of aldehyde groups as formic acid from aro- 
n atic Jdehydes. II. Polynitrobenzaldehydes. Gun- 
diii Lock. Bsr. 6dB, 1759-65(1933); cf. C. A, 28, 
-2,4-(HO)2C«HiCHO on alkali fusion gives fn-Celli- 
''dl )2 and KjCOi but no appreciable amts, of HCOiH 


I (about 1%); on the other hand, almost 1 mol. TT 2 is 
evolved. The CHO group is therefore not eliminated; 
the reaction consists in hydroxylation and bimultaneoys 
dehydrogenation to (KO)sC«HaCOjH -f- Hi, the acid, un- 
der the conditions of the expt., splitting off CO 2 . 2,1- 
CiaIIe(OH)CHO likewise gives 2 -CinH 70 II, without form- 
ing IICO 2 H, and 2.4,0-(HO),C«H2CIIO yields phloro- 
glueinol and KjCO». 3,2,0- and 3,4 ,«-Mc()(() 2N),C6H2- 
CHO both give 2,4.(0,N)2C*H|0H and HCO,!!, and 2,6- 
ihnitroisovanillin yields 3,r>-diiiitroguaiacol and HCO 2 H. 
3,4.0-HO(02N)2C«H2CH(), 2,4-(02N)2C6H.CHO and 2,- 
4,6-(02N)iCbIl2CII0 behave in the same way. The rule 
that only those aromatic aldehydes in whieli both 11 atoms 
udiaeeiJt to the CIK ) group arc substituted by Cl cHniinate 
the CHO group with alkalies therefore holds also f<»r alde- 
hydes with 2 nit TO groups in the o~ and /i-positioii. 

C. A. R. 

) Alkylation of hydroxy aldehydes. Sofiya I. Kanevska. 
Auh. Pharm. 271, 462 6(193:5).-- The difiiciilties en- 
countered in the alkylation of hydroxy uldehyde^ by 
iiiethcMls commonly followed are pointed out, and a more 
geiierullv applicable priwedure is suggesti'd lor tliih pur- 
pose, which involves the use of p-toliienesulfonio esters 
(cf. Rodionov and K., /. wts\, chnn, tech. hist. 1921; 
Rodionov, C, A. 20, 1795). Following this procedure 
cKpts. are described leading to the formation of veratrie 

^ aldehyde, and ethyl ether of vanillin from vanillin, amyl 
ether id mniUtn {oximes CnlIi9GaN,m. 73-4“), o- and p~ 
MeOCi.H 4 CHO, c-KtOCttlliCIlO, veratiie aldehyde from 
protocHteehnaldeh>de. W. O. K. 

Addition of allmli alcoholates to acid esters. VIII. 
Sodium alcoholates and esters at high temperatures. 
F. Adickes, S. V. Mulleuhciin and W. Shnsoii. Ber. 66B, » 
11M)1 9(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4793. Scheiblcr {C. A. 26, 

^ 4794) Iwlieves tViat the formation of NaOB/. when B/.01£t 
and NaOEt are heati*d on the watei bath according to 
Claisem, which Adickes attributes to sapon. of tlie BzOUt, 
is produced by the reaction B/OEt + NaOEt -*• BzONa -H 
C 2 H 4 H- KtOH. It hud already been shown that when 
water is excluded at nxmi temp. 01 iii petr. cthei at 45°, 
only traces ot B/ONa are formed. Two imrullel exiits. 
were now run in which both reaction mists, were heated 
1 hr. oil the water bath and then I ot them was heated 
another 8 hrs.; the increase in BzONa in the lattiT was 
only 4% (based on the total Na used). The far larger 
unit, ol BzONa in imich shorter time found l>y Claisim 
cannot therefore have been formed by the reaction sug- 
gested by Schcibler. 'i’he study of the action of Na aleo- 
holates on e.sters ut about 180® has been extended to a no. 
of other esters. Just as the alkyl halides and the esters 
of H»F 04 , 112804 and HNO* give ethers with alcoholates, 
so also were ethers obtained with BzOMe, BzOCH 2 Fh, 
C()(OCIl 2 ph )2 and c-C6H4(C02CH2Ph)2. Side reactions 
always seem to cK'cuf , however, which result in the forma- 
tion of water and hydrolysis of the esters, so that the yield 
of ethers is only 5l)-8;p/p of that to be expected from the 
amt. of acid formed and 50-1 00% of the missing ether is 
found as the ale. Repetition of Scheibler's expts. gave 
results different from his. The reuctiou by no meutis 
proceeds solely according to the equation given by him. 
Apparently he iden tilled C 2 H 1 in the evolved gas only 
(liiulitutivcly. Uiiautitatively, it i*cmtaitis 96%^ CO to 4% 
C 2 II 4 , and there is no relation between the amt. of C 2 H 4 
aud that of BzONa formed. The evolution of CO is 
doubtless analogous to the decompn. of lICOyEt. PhOF^t 
would lie expected instead of EtOH but none w'as detected; 
the decompn. fragments (Ph, ElO, CO, II, C 2 H 4 ) combine 
in all kinds of ways. Some PhCOMe and CH 2 BZ 2 were 
found. ^CHO was detected, in the decompn. of a-C 8 H 4 - 
(C 02 Bt)i under the same conditions, by the foniiatiou of 
methylenebisindandione, resulting from condensation of 
tlie HCnO with 2 niols. indandione formed intramol. 
analogously to the reaction ester -*• a-acetylbenzoic ester -♦ 
indandione. In view of the small amt. of C1H4 evolved 
and the possibility of tlic formation of water by side re- 
actions, there is no exptl. cvidimce that the Scheiblcr re- 
action predominates. HzOPr with PrONa behaves like 
BzOEt as regards the amts, of CO, BzOH, PrOU and tm- 
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changed ester found. BzOPh reacts with suflBcient ve- 
locity only at 250-70^. No ether is formed. Partial 
r^inification apparently supplies the water for the sapon. 
of a large part of the ester, 8 % of which is also rearranged 
into p-HOC«H 4 CX)Ph. CO(()Ht)s boils so low that no 
reaction occurs under atm. pre^ssures; no expts. were 
made in sc*a]ed C. A. K . 

Arylaliphatic /9-hydrozy acetals and their products of 
hydrolysis. Marcu Rotbart. Ctmpi. rend, 197, 122A-7 
( IU3JJ) . — A series of hydroxy acetals and their correspond- 
ing aldehydes have b^n prepd. coiiforniing to a ttH:hnic 
previously described by R. (C. A. 27, 3918): Beitzyhxy- 
acetal bi. 143*^, d;* » l.(H)20, • i. 487.5; benzyloxyacet- 

aldehyde bn 109 11®, di* 1.1107, nV 1.5345; anisyloxy- 
acetal bie 181®, dj^ 1.0398, n'^ 1.492; anisyloxyacetalde- 
hydt bib i.57-6()®, dj* 1.1110, 1.5119 (semicarbaz<mc, 

m. 100-0.5®); fi-phenylethoxyacetal, bn 120 8 ", dj* 
0.978.5, 1.4770; fi-phenylelhoxyacetaldehyde, bis 12(r, 

dj* 1<M>8, 1.6216 {semicartmzone. ni. 88.5"); /5- 

phenyl ^-methylethuxyacetal bb 130 2®, (IJ^ 0.98:S1, fi“,? 
1.475; ^-phenyl- fi^wethylethoxyacetaldehyde, bw 134 0 ", 
dj* 1.01^, 1.520 (semicarhazone,m. 80 89. .5®); «- 

phenylethoxyacetal, bn 138- 40", dj» “ 0.9772, w*,? * 1 .4071 ; 
2-phenyl-2-pfopoxyac4:Uitt bw 150-2", dj® 0.97.50, n*i? 
1.4780; 2-phmyl-2-methyl~2-propoxyacetal, 82 11.5- 

18®, dJ* 0.97.30, 1 .4775. The hydrolysis of the acetal 

deriv. of PhCHiCHjOH with 7% H2SO4 gives 00 "^, aide- 
hyde. The acetal deriv. of hydratropic ale. yields 70% 
aldehyde on treatment with 5% IT 2 SO 4 . The benzyloxy 
and anisyloxy derivs. are more easily hydrolyzed, the 1 st 
yielding 61% of the aldehyde (with 1 % IISSO 4 ) ; the latter 
some anisic ale. Init no aldehyde. W. J. Peterson 
, Syntheses with acids of the type RCH:CHCHyCO^H, 
and some mixed organomagnesium derivatives. I). 
Tvunov and O. Pcheniehni. Compt, rend. 197, 12.30 1 
(1933).- PhCH:CHCIIvCO,H (I) with the Mg derivs. of 
Lso-PrCl and a-CioHjlir yields after carlKiiiation 2- 
phenylethenylmalontc attd, 111 . 133". 1 with m-MeCbH 4 - 
MgHr gives 

heyen-l^ic acid, m. 1.38 9\ With /)-MeC«H 4 MRBr I 
yields the G-p-tolyt isomer ^ rii. 105®. With the PhMgBr, 
the 3,0-duPh compd., in. 142-.3", is obtained. With 
KtCHiCilCHtCOll (II) ns starting mater iid, iso-PrMgCl 
reacts to form 2-a-butenyimalomc acid, in. 100". Ph- 
MgBr reacts with II to give 3-phenyl-2-a~butetiyl-3-hy- 
droxy~5-octen~l-oii acid, 111 . J45®. ^-McCcH 4 MgBr and 
VI give the 3-p-U)lyl homolog, 111 . 124.5®, W. J. P. 

Constituents of the kawa root. XIV. Cinnamoyl- 
acetic ester. W. Borsi'lic and M. Ix-wiiisohn. Ber. 66 B, 
1792-801(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3710.— The characteristic 
constituents of kawu root are derivs. of 7 -unsatd. pt~ 
kctoiiic acids, R(fH:CHCf)CH 2 C()jH, whose esters can 
be prepd, synthetically by deucetylatu.n of the corres|xm<l- 
iiig aeylated acetoaeetic esters. As these esters eontain 
the characteristic grouping COCIIsCOaKt of AcClbCt)?- 
Kt, they sh<nild be capable of being use<l for all kinds of 
synthesi's, just like AcCH 2 C 02 l 5 t itself. Some of these* 
syntheses have been carried out with the initial ini*niber, 
Kt cinnamoylaceUite (I), of this series of esters. I, oh- 
tuiiied ill uliuut 50% yield, together with PhCHiCIlAc, 
PhCHiCllCOaH, etc., by partial hydrolysis of PhCll:- 
CHCOCIIAcCOaEt with 7.5% AcOH on the water bath, 
til. 40® ; Cu deriv., (CialluOiilyCu, deep green, almost black, 
prisms, m. J85 7®; 2,4~dinttrophenylhydrazone, red, 111 . 
170 -r . With PhNHNIIj in hot AeOH it yields, through 
file iiitermediiite phenvlhydrazonc, l-phenyl-3~styryU3- 
pyrazolone, brownish, 111 . 148 9". hi a-{,2,4-dinitro- 
phenyl) cinnamoylaceiate, from I in ether, Na in ole. and 
2,4-(OiN)iC0TIaCl in boiling ether, orange, 111 4 120 I", 
hydrolyzed by water at 130® to ta-cinnamoyl-2,4-4initro- 
toluene, brown, m. 152 3®. lit didnnamoylacetate (4 g. 
from 4.4 g. I in ether, NaNHi and PhCU:CHCOCl), 
eanary-yellow, m. 129®, converted by water at 120-30® 
into CHi(COCH:CHPh)«, m. 142®. When I is heated 
under 15 ram., ouly a small portion distils over unchanged ; 
most of it remains in the flaik as a brown resin changed 
by McOH into a brown cryst. powder which after repeated 
extn. with hot |deOH m. 162®; it is the corresixmding 


dehydracetic acid, 6*4tyryl^<innanuod^»4-pyrinume, 
With Pd and H in fdc. I £ves Bt h-phmb^B^ketcwskrate 
(11), l>i> 170-1® (3 g. from 4.4 g. 1) (2,4'^miiro^ienyl’- 
hydrazone, orange-yellow, m. 78®) ; the residue remaining 
in the vacuum distn. of the ester yields 6-'(u-phen^^edkyl)- 
3^dthydrocinnamoyl~2,4^pyronone, m. 96®, converted by 
fuming HCl at 120® ipto 2,6~bis(ia-phenylethyl)-4-pyrone, 
m. 140®. d-iu-PhenylethyD-T-h^rexycoumarin, from II 
and f9f-C0H4(OH)i in coned. Hs^ 4 , m. 175-B®. Et 1,6- 
dtphenyl-t ,4-diketohexane-3-carhoxylate, from 11 and Na 
in clher with PhCOCIIsBr, yellow oil converted by coned. 
NlbOTl and MeOH into the iminoketo ester, m. 147®, and 
by PliNn 2 in AcOII on the water bath into Et 2,5-dt- 
phenyl-2-(oi-phenyleihyl)pyrrole-3<arboxylaie, m. 139-40®. 
hi i-phenyl-a-ciftnanwyl-B^ketovalerate, from 11 , NaNH 2 
and PliCHrCIICOCl, yellowish, m. 67® (Cu compd., light 
green, m. 2*14-5®), converted on heating mtol,7^iphenyl- 
3,5-dtketo-l-hrpiene, 211 . 84-5® (Cu compd., green, m. 
around 200"). El H-phenyl-a-acetyl-P-ketovakraU (III), 
from AcCH(C()CTI : CHPh)C02Et with colloidsl Pd and 1 1 
in ale., bor. 130® (Cu com^., blue, m. 136®), gives with 
2,4-(()2N)2C«H3NHNIl2 in McOII and HCl on the water 
Ixilh a yellow cryst. ppt. consisting chiefly of Et l-{2\4*- 
dimtrophenyD-ft -methyl -3 - (ta-phenylethyl)pyrazole-4-car- 
boxylate (IV), in. 144-5" (1 g. from 1 g. of HI), with a very 
small amt. of the pyrazolone 

((bN) 2 C 0 HaN.N:C(CH 2 CIl 2 Ph).CHAc.CO, m. 178® (tlie 

I 1 

structures of these 2 compels, have not been e.stablishe(j ; 
the isomers with the substituents on the 3- and .5-C atoms 
interchanged might well be formed) . IV is in part hydro- 
lyzed to 1 -phenyl-3, Ct-diketohexane, bu 153-5®, which Is 
mure readily obtained pure by catalytic hydrogenation df 
PhCII:CHCOCIl»C()Me and with w-C.H 4 (OII )2 in 
AcOH satd. cold with HCl gives methyl (u)-phenylelhyl) -7- 
hydroxvbenzopyrylium chhtrule, very hygroscopic yellow 
crystals, isolated as the FeCh complex, CigHnO/Cl.FeCls, 
brown tables with bronze luster, m. 1«54®. Kt a-(3,4- 
methylen€dwrvLinnamoyl)aceioa(etate (15 g. from 19.2 g. 
CHiOsCglliCH rCHCOaH converted with SOCl* in benzene 
into the chloride and treated with AcCHNaCO^Et in ether) , 
yellow, ni. 104" (Cu compd., light green, m. 208"), gives 
with 2 , 4 -(().N) 2 Ci,HiNHNHa in MeOH-HCl a pyrazole, 
C 22 Hiii()hN 4 , dark yellow, in. 212 ", and a (methylenedioxy- 
itnnamoyDacetone dinUrophenylhydrazone, CipHisOrNi, 
brick -n d, ni. 200®. Boiling 75% AeOH breaks down the 
ester ulniusl exclusively into CTlgOaCsHsClIiCHCOall, 
but in N NaOIl .said, cold with NHs gas it yields Kt (3,4- 
mcthylenedwxycinnamoyl)acetate (1.5 g. from .3 g. of the 
acetoacelate) , yellowish, ni. 58 00" U'w compd., dark 
green, ni. 222"; 2,4-dtmlrophenylhydrazone, red, m. 204"). 
Kt 8-{ 3, 4-methylenedioxy phenyl) -a-iUvtyl-^-ketovaler ate has 
thus far bei n otitained only as an oil and tlu'rctorc analyzed 
as the Cu compd., dull blue prisons, ni. 173", sol. in cthei 
with deep blue color; with 2 , 4 -( 02 N) 2 C 6 H 8 NHNH 2 it 
gives a dark yellow pyrazole, in. 175", and a 1 -{methylene- 
dwxyphrnyi ) - 3, 6 - dikbtohexane dinUrophenylhydrazone, 
brownisli yellow, in. 11*»". Et (a-phenylcinnamoyl)aceto- 
at elate, from PliCHrCPhCOall, through the chloride, with 
AcCllNaCOjKt, oil (Cm compd., light gray-green, ni. 
125®), gives with water at 130" l,2-diphenyl’^,6-diketo-l- 
hexene, yellow, 111 . 81 ®, and with 75% AcOH on the wati'i 
bath ht {a-phenylc%nnamoyl)a( elate (9.5 g. from 13.5 g. of 
the neetoacctate), yellowish, ni. 91® (Cu compd., bright 
grec n, in. 213"), hydrolyzed to PhCH : CPhCOMe, 111 . 56®. 

- A. R. 

Lichen substances. XXXH. Tenuiorin, a methyl 
gyrophorate monomethyl ether. Yasuhiko Asahina and 
Masaiti Yanagita. Ber. 66B, i 910-1 2( 1933) ; cf. C. A. 
28, 134. — ^'riie pith of Lobaria pulmonaria /. tenuior Hue 
gives DO color with KOIl and therefore contains no stic- 
tinic acid but there has been isolated from the thalli, in 
addn. to some mannitol, 1 .6% of a new depside, tenuiorin, 
CgiHiiOio (I)» in. 178-80®, then resolidifi^ and decomps. 
238®, gives no color in ale. with FeClt or bleaching powder, 
forms a colorless alk. soln. which on boiling becomes red 
and show.s blue fluorescence; it is somewhat ad. in KsCOa* 
insol. in KHCO 9 , sol. in cold H 1 SO 4 without color, in hot 
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add with bro w n color. On exhauative methyktion with 
CHiNt it yields a tri-Mc ether, m. 105^, Identical with Me 
fnrr^horate tetra»Me ether. Triautaie, prepd. with 
m. 105^. With KOH in boiling MeOH I 
gives Me everninate and Me orsellinate. I is dso formed 
by partial methyktion of gyrophoric acid with CHtNi. I 
is assigned the structure 2,6,4-Me(HO) |2^6^4'•>Me- 
(HO)(2^6^4*^-Me(HO)(McO)C•H^CO*IC.H,CO, | C,H,. 
COsMe. C. A. R. 

The coumarin group. IL, Synfheak of certain cou- 
marinaldehydea; the catalytic hydrogenatiott of add 
diloridea. Theodor BochnL and G. Schumann. Arch. 
Pharm. 271 , 490-613(1033); cf. C. A. 25 . 2146.— The 
odorous and non-odorous properties of the various cou- 
inarin derivs. are discussed from the standpoint of their 
chem. compn. Of the 6 possible coumarinaldchydes, only 
1 was heretofore known. Aocorclkigly. the question arose 
whether and to what extent the relative position of the 
OHO group affected the aroma. Attempts to prep, tlic 
unknown isomeric aldehydes, for the present notably the 
synthesis of coumarin-3-aldehydes. are described. In 
addn. thereto and for purposes of comparison. umbelU- 
ferone->^’<Lldehyde (IV) and coutnarin-^l-aaylaldehyde (VII) 
were also prepd. The general procedure frdlowod was 
that of Roscninund and the initial materials employed 
were the com'Sponding carboxylic acids, whose acid chlo- 
rides were reduced catalytically in presence of Pd. With 
respect to the physiol, properties of the new aldehydes, 
coumarin -3-aldchyde (I) no longer possesses the typical 
ocl(3r of coumarin. liut has on the other hand the pro}>crty 
of irritating the mucosa of the nose and throat. Since* 
both odorous and irritant effects are not unrelated factors, 
it follows that the osmophoric aldehyde group in the os- 
nio])horic lactone ring of coumarin effects an increase in 
strength or potency of the coumarin itself. Reference is 
niiuie to a similar phenomenon in the case of PhCH:CH- 
CHO (11) and PhC ' CCIIO (III), wherein the double bond 
of the side chain <if the former becomes a triple bond in the 
latter; while the odor of 111 is still reminiscent of n, it is 
no longer pleasant, but on the contrary irritating. This 
effect is obviously, as with coumariiialdehyde, due to 
super imposition of the osmophoric groups. In contrast 
to couniarinaldchydc IV lx*haves rather indifferently, 
merely emitting on heating a weak phenol-like odor. I 
and IV are tluTcfore opposed to one another like coumarin 
and umbclltfcruiie. No regularity exists, however, in this 
analogy. This is apparent in the following example: Kt 
rouuiarincarlX)xylate (V) is odorless, while the correspond- 
ing imibellifcrone ester (VI) smells strongly of coumarin. 
a marked reversion of the relation^ip previously noted. 
Worthy of note too is the fac't that IV still remains in- 
(iiffcrent when the phenolic llO is replaced by AcO or the 
OCOjMe group. Nonimlly, VII is odorless. Init on heat- 
ing to the m. p. weak coumariti-likc odc^. Sub- 

stitution of the osmuphork* NOa group for the CIIO radical 
effects no change themn. This NOa dcriv., coumarin- 
.‘{-cD-nitioethylene (VIII). was obtained by condensation of 
1 with nitnmictliane. I also reacts in a normal manner 
with CHaCeWa. CIIt(CO,H)a. CNCHaCONHa and CN- 
CHaCOCHaCOaKt. Contrary to expectation, all these* 
condensation products were odorless. An abnormal result 
was observed in the condensation with CHaCOCHaCOaEt. 
the reaction lieing carried out in ale. in the presence of 
CftHiiN. In this instance a well-defined cryst. product 
of tl^ compn. (CTHaCa)* was formed, the constitution of 
which is as yet unexplained. The condensalion with 
CHa(COHt)a was equally irregukr. in that the substance 
obtained had the constitution IX. Only after treatments 
with AcaO and consequeat splitting off of HaO did it yield 
the unsatd. compd. (X). which should have been the im- 
mediate product of condensation. IX merits especial 
interest, since, if the fomiuk given is correct, wluch there 
is no reason to doubt, here for the first time no unsatd. 
compd.. but instead a compd. results from a Knoe- 
veni^ condensation. This is insofar of importance since 
the character of the Knoevenagel reaction has in spite of all 
attempts to clarify it remained more or less a mystery. 
A broader basis has thus been created for the future treat- 


ment of the problem. The results of the first attempts to 
prep. I were unfavorable. Only after numerous expts. had 
shown that a partial poisoning of the catalyst by introdpe- 
tion of certain foreign material via Kosenmund and co- 
workers did not necessarily Jead to satisfactory yields of 
aldehydes, more attention was directed, and with success, 
to the temp, (relatively low) prevailing in the soln. (xyl- 
ene) during the catalytic reduction. Coumarincarboxylyl 

C«n4.CH : CCH(OH)CH(CO,Et), 

(IX) 

CdHi.CH : CCH : C(CO,Et) 2 

I I 

O CO (X) 

chloride^ CioHkOaCI, olituiiied from the corresixinding neid 
withCSCU, m. 147 H", yielded ou reduction I, 111 . 131 2“ 
(p-nitrophenylkydrazone, CiaHnCbNa. yellow, in. 287 8® 
(decompii.); semicarbazotie, ycdlow, iii. 2()/H)® (de- 
eompn.); oxime, ni. 207® (decotnpii.)). | Willi Tl. H. 
Hansen.] Couniarin~i(-acrylic acid, ni. 266® (Et ester, 
yellow, m. 122®; acid chloride, yellow, in. 197-8®); the 
acid yielding on reduction VII, faintly yellow, ni. 166 6® 
(p~nitrophenylhydrazone, m. 90" (deeonipn.); oxime, 
m. 207*; senttatrhazone, in. 242®). VIII, m. 143-4®. 
IX, yellowish needles with 1 mol. H 2 O of erystn., 111 . 207®. 

1 condensed with Cll2(C02H)a gave cotmarin-,l-methyleve’ 

malonic add, CitHitOB.HiO, yellcvw, iti. 207®. 1 with 
CH2(C02Et)2 gave DC, m. 117®, which with AcaO gave X, 
brilliant leaflets, in. 93-6®. Condensation of I with Ac- 
CH,CO»Et yielded the product (CjHhO*)*, in. 81-2®. With 
CIi 2 (CN) 2 » I gave coumaritt^l-melhylenemalonic dim trite ^ 
yellow, m. 108® (deeotnpn.). Among other condensation 
products characterized are: coumarin-ll^\a~cyanoatrylic 
amide], CuHrObN?. yellow, m. 233®; Et coumarin 
cyanoacrylate, yellow, m. 202®; condensation product, 
CnHfiOiN. from resorcinol aldehyde, CH 2 (COtEt )2 and 
CtlliiN, m. 162-4®, yields with NaaCOi soln. the strong 
odor of CblliiN, and on addn. of HCl the Et umlH'lliferone- 
3-carboxylate, m. 171", jireviously deserilicd by Pechmaiin 
and Gruegcr (Ac deriv., CiaHitOa. ni. 153-4®, in neutral 
ale. sohi. fliifiresces faintly l)lue; the corresponding acid, 
CuHsOe. ill. 210-11®, is likewise faintly fiuon*scent in aq.- 
alc. soln., and the chloride, m. 189-90®, the latter on 
reduction giving the aldehyde, faintly yellow, in. 166 6®, 
faintly bluish green fluorescent (p-nitrophenylhydrazonet 
m. 280® (deeonipn.)). Carhomethoxyumbelliferone^-Mr’ 
boxylic acid, CuIIsOt, ni. 214-15®. The c(>rre*<ponding 
carhethoxy deriv., m. 167® (add chloride, ni. 144 6"; aide- 
hyde, m. 134- 6®, fluoresces strongly bluish grec*n (p-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone, ni. 2(13 6®)). IV forms yellow prisms 
carbonizing above 3(K)® (p-ntlrophenylh^^razoM, red, 
carbonizes above 300®; oxime, yellow, 111 . 224*6®). Et 
daphnetin-3-carboxylate, C 12 II 10 O 6 , yellow, m. 231 -2® (di- 
Ac deriv., m. 129 30®); free acid, yellow, in. 21)3® (di-Ac 
deriv., ni. 213-14®). W. O. R. 

d-Bpicomphor. Yasuhiko Asahina and Morizo Ishi- 
date, with T. Joyainu. Ber. 60, 1913 17(1933).— d-5- 
Ketoeomphor (1), m. 210-12®, [ofjV 199®* ‘’thcr and 
KCN in cold water treated with CGi give 86% of a iiiixt. ol 
hydroxy nitriles hydrolyzed by fuming HtS ()4 in the ice 
chest to 2 stcreomeric S-hydroxy-amphor-S-carboxamidcs 
(or structural isomers) : a-, m. 248-9®, [aJV --'1.24® 
(abs. ale.), and m. 19(M®, \a]^ 44.79® (abs.alc.). 
The free a-acid, from the amide and 10% HCl heated 20 
hrs. at l(X)® in sc'alcd tubes, m. 151 2*. b 2 o about 260® 
almost without decompn.. lo]‘iT —0.48® (abs. ale.) 
(semieafbazone, m. 267® (decompn.); quinine salt, 111 . 
178®), is oxidized by Na*CrA-H*S 04 at 60® to I. Free 
^-oetd, obtained from the amide with 10% HQ after only 

2 hrs., m. 163®, boils without decompn. in vacuo, |olV 
21 .68® (semicarbazone, m. 226® (decompn.) ; quinine salt, 
m. 219®), is also oxidized to I by NasCrRO? m the cold. 
'Fhe semicartiazone of the a-acid heated with Na and ale. 
20 hrs. at 180® gives eoMydroxycamphane-S-carboxylic 
acid. m. 161®, [aJV — 59J8® (abs. ak.: fl-isomcr, m. 
130®, la] V —39.8*^. These 2 bxMs with CrOs-Ht^i on 
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the water hath give d-epifamphor (11), m. 18;) [alV ^ and Boleslawa Jaktibowicz. Bull, soc, ckim. 83» 1111--25 
(abs. ale.); senttcarbazone, ni. 280** (deconipii.); (1933) Sec* C. A. 3927. G. G. 

Br dertv.f from n and T)r in CllCb on the water bath, 2-Methyl-l,4-iiaphtlioqi]iiione. Juan Madinaveita. 
prisms, m. 133-4®, (alV 89.9® (abs. ale.). As can be Amies soc, espafl, fis, quim, 31, 760-9(1933).— Addn, 

shown with models, 11 (rj-ketocamphane) is the mirror rt^aciions of 2-methyl-l,4-naphthoqusnone were examd. 

image of the 3*isomcr (ordinary /-epicamphor) . Since The diene addn. is much more difficult than with 1,4- 

epicaniphor can Ik* converted tlinmgh the bomyleiie-2- naphthoquinone. On bleaching in daylight there is ob- 

hydroxamic acid into a camphor of opiK>site rotation it is tained a homogeneous product comprising a union of 2 

possible liy the above tiietluxl to pass fiom d-camphor ^ mols. through its active double tKmds. E. M. Symmes 
through 11 to /-camphor. C. A. E. Course of the alkylation of enolates. n. F. Adickes. 

Degradation of a-phenylcamphor to phenylisocamphor- Ber, 66B, 19H4(19:)3) ; cf. C, A, 27, 37(X). — ^The ol>serva- 
onic acid. Maria Dicdt-Suvelsbeig and Joseph Buc'h- tani of Vanags (C*. i4. 28, 474') tliat the rearrangement of 

kremer. Ber, 66B, 1921 32(193;)) ; cf. C. A, 25, 391^. — biindonc into isobiitidone, which is not effected by tioiling 

To cstabli^i beyond doubt the position oi the Pb group in with ale. and KsCOi, occurs in the hydrolysis of the pun* 

*'4-phtfnyleuniphor" fl) (Naiiietkin, el al,, C A . 24, K41)» 0-elher uudcT the same conditions is not contrary to but in 

the authors alletnpled to degiadi* it, like* the 4-Me analog, haniiony with A.'s findings in the alkylation of nialonic 

to sym-phenylisotamplwrovit aetd (II) but met with such esters that 6-alkylalg>iis do nut necessarily proceed 

iinexpertid difficulties that for a time 1lH‘y thought I 3 through 0-ethers. C. A. R. 

must be the (j-Ph compd. The oxime of I with iKultng Anffiracene derivatives. X. Edward de Harry Bar- 

AcyO gives a viscous, honey -like acetate, bo.M 130 (K)®, iieft, Norman F. Gcxidway and John Wm. Walson. Bet. 

which on distn. decomposes in pari into Ac OH and 66B, 1870 91(193;)); cf. C. i4 . 27, 287. — When the con- 

phenyl-a-camplwlentc nitrile (III) but the gieater part dcnsatioii of CflIl4(CO)»0 (I) with m-CblbCls (Goldberg, 

resinifies. Ill, m. 80\ mol. wt. in benzene 2;i().«'i, is C. i4. 26, 72.3) is eanied out in telruehloroethane instead 

obtained more readily by boiling the oxime with dil. Ila- of an exi^ess of m-ChHiCb as solvent, there is formed very 

SO 4 (d. 1 .IS), while 50‘;; BSOi gives a ctmpd, CwHioOi, little of the ac id a-(2,4-Cl2C*II,CO)CBH4COiH (H) ; a by- 

bo.j 143 5®, ill. .52 .* 1 ®, which is prolxibly phenyl- fi-ram- product, m. 170®, is obtained whic*h is vc ry probably .V,,V- 

pholenoladone. HI is best prepd. by heating the oxime ^ lns(2\4"-dtchlorophenyl)phthaltde, II boiled 111 uq. NH 4 - 
wilh PhSOiCl ill pvruhiie, although there is foriiu d as by- Oil with 7,n dust and CUSO 4 gives 2\l*-duhlorodiphenyl- 

product an c^straordmarily stable compd., CiJbiON, m. methane-2 larhoxyhc and, tn. 128®, dehydiatcd iti eemed 

203 4®, which is uuchanged Uy boiling HiS 04 and HiSC )4 at room temp in 2,4-dichloroanthrone 
hardly at all by fusion with KOI! ; long heating with <30% iii. 101®, which with AciO-CcHbN yields an anlhranyl 

KOH ill MeOll at 180® converts it to a small extent into acetate (IV), 111 . 170®. 2,4-Dichloro-lO-hromoanthronr 

hhenyl-a-campholenu acid (IV) and it is therefore thought (V), tiom HI and Hr in CS 2 , yellow, m. 1.57®; gives with 

to he the (ampholenolaitam. HI hcatcxl iti a Ag vessel 20 PhNH. at room temp, a lO-anilino deriv., yellow, ni. 187®, 

•lirs. at 1.50® with u niixi. of 12 g. KOH, (• g. water ami ;J0 c 10-ptperidnw amipd., 111 . 154®; 10-Ph deriv,, from V with 
g. ale. gives the amide, m. 120 7®, and the free acid (IV) lw*ii/eiic and AlCU, ni. 104®, yields with 3 inols. PhCTIj- 

(4.5 g. from 0 g. lU), 111 . 123 4® (Ag .salt, darkens some- MgCl and subsequent treatment of the resulting dihvdio- 

what in the light), which c'aii also be otilnmrd, but m anthranol with HCl-AcOH 2,4-dichlorfl-9-benzyl-I(t-pht- 

poorer yield, by fusion with KOH of the ia-sulfonic acid of nvlanthracene, yellow, m. 175®. 2,4-Duhloro-9-henzylan- 

I, pearly leaflets, daikctis 200®, m. 2;)9 40® (dccompu.), /Afflceuc, from HI with PhCHiMgCl, yellow, m Ks)', yields 

foiiiied by allowing I to stand 111 a iiiixt. cd 2 mols. Aca() yCJT 4 — \ 

and 1 mol. coned. HjSOc. A/ ester of IV, from the Ag salt with Brin CS 2 the«-/)r deriv., PhCHBrCr >CH, 

and Etr, fio* 125 0®, MR 79.97, 80.40, 1.70, 2.74 for a, ^CJI,Cla^ 

D, ft-a and 7 -a, hS - 0.092, -0.092, 4.9'y'(, 4.98%. 6 yellow, ni. i;) 8 ® (slight decompti.), which in tin 11 
Afe prepd. with CH^Na, bo 4 122.3 3". IV is for the gives an u>-ptperidino deriv., yellow, m. lOK®. 2,4-JH 
most pari uiicbatigc'd by eold HNOj (d. 1.4), but 2 g. chhro-JO-nitroanthrone, from IV slowly heated to fi.5® with 

neutralized with 0.1 KOH gi\es with 1 % KMiiOt (1.5 AeOil-HNOs, 111 . 1.37® (decxmipn.), is rapidly dtronipd 

atoms O) 2.25 g. phenyldihydroxydthydro-n-iMmphalentc by AcaO in cold pyridine. 1 ,2-l)ichloroanthrone (VI), 

ccid (V), m. 252 3® Mg nu//, leaflets with 1 11 ^ 0 , Na ialt, iiom l, 3 -CLC»Ha(CO)jC«H 4 with Al powder -coned 11 . 

difficultly sol. leaflets with 2 11*0). Unlike the Me ana- SO4, 111 . 194®; anihranyl acetate, m. 2iK)®. l,:t-Duhloro~ 

log, V is veiy lesistaiit to oxiclation; it is not appreciably W-bromoanthrone (VII), ni. around 180® (dccompn ) , /o- 


attacked by eithci Pb(OAc) 4 , fused KOH 01 IlNOi (d antlino deriv., in. 180". With piperidine, VH, like 10- 
1.3). Aq. CrOa does not attack it (pci haps because of its ^ brotnoanibroue itself but unlike V, yields 1,3^1 \2^-telra- 
slight soly.) but CrO» in AcOH gives 2 products, a neutral chloro-lO-hromo-W,10'-bianihronyl, de*cotnps. around 220 
comptl. CibIIihOs (VI), m. J77 S® {lemuarbasone, m. 200® ;)0®. Akain, VI with PhCH*Cl and KOH in boiling water 

(dexxmipii )), and a monobasic acid, C|(.Hih 04 , m. 185® gives 1 ,:t-dithloro-W,10-dthenzylanthrone, m. 2.32®, like 
Tlic acul is supposed to be a phenyUerpenylic and and VI anthrone, while HI forms only resinous products. 1,3- 

a **ketolaUonr.** With KOH 111 boiling MeOH VI forms a Duhioro-9-henzylanthracene, m. 127®, is obtained like tin 

monobasic and Ci«lliii 04 (VH), 111. 20.5-0®, whiedi de- 2,4-isomer and with Br in CS 2 gives 1^3-d%chloro-W- 

colorizes KMii() 4 , gives a faint gieeii color with KeClj, hromn-9-henzylidene-9,10-dihydroanthraiene, pale yL41ow, 

reduces hehliug sola, weakly, nacts with neither NHiOII 0 ni. 197® (decoinpn.) (this and the corresponding deriv. of 
nor semicar liazule*, is unchanged by boiling dil. HaS 04 and IH are probably tautomeric mixts., with the 1 form pre- 

writh aik. Hr sohi. yields a dibasic acid CibHihOi,, ni. 240 1 ® doinmating in the 1 case and the* othe*r form in the other) , 

(decoinpn ). This neMd was also isolated from the KM 11 - 10-ptperidino deriv., tii. 148®. 1 ,3-Dtchloro-JO^xtro- 

O4 oxidation products e>l VI and VII. As these redactions anthrone, in. 168® (violent decompti.), forms with Ac/G- 

oflercd no eiefitiitc prexif of the position of the Ph gtotip in CbH»N an anlhranyl acetate, light ^elleiw, m. 207®; the 

I, degradatiem ol IV with O* was attempted. IV itsi4f iiitro derivs. of HI and VI thus obey the law that they can 

gave no well-defined product other than a little B/.OT1 but lie acety luted in pyridine* only when there is no Cl atom in 

10 g. of its Me ester in 80% AcOlI yielded 7 g, of neutral the /vri-posilion to the N0i group. 3,4,4\5^‘Telrachloro- 

products, sepd, by means of NlljOH into 2 o\imu aetdx 9 henzophenone-2* -carboxylic and, from 4,5-CliCiHt(CO)sO, 
(m. 290® (deconipn.) and 1.33 4®), and 2 g. phenyluokeio- a-OBHiCls and AlCli, m. 183®, is dehydrated by coned. 

camphoric acid dilactone, ni. 207 8®; the corresponding H2SO4 on the water bath to 2 tetrachloroanlkraguinone^; 

free acid is stable only in the form of its salts but with alk. the orientation of the Cl atoms in these products was not 

Br solti. gives U, m. 184® {Iri-K sail, powder with 1 HtO). proved directly, but it is probable that the less sd., pale 

The 1st dissocii. const, of H is 1.57 and 1.39 X 10 * as yellow isomer, ni. 348®, is the 2, 3, 6, 7 -compd. (Vm}, and 

^td. with the quinhy drone and the H electrode, resp., the other, golden yellow needles, m, 242®, is the i,/?, 6,7- 

in water. C. A. R. compd. (IX). VIH is only very digbtly sd. in cooed. 

A^ynunetric syntheses with platinum black. G. Vavon HsSOb at 100 ® with orange coour but easily in.deum 
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with red color, while Dl is easily sol. in cold coned. 1 
Hs^ 4 * Both give the anthraquinol test, Vm with 
some difficulty. Because of its insoly., Vm with A1 
powder-HtS 04 did not give more than A% of the anthrone 
111 . 31)0® (dccompn.), even after 0 hrs. at 80-40®. At- 
tmipts. to obtain the anthrone by reduction and subse- 
quent dehydration of the phthaloyl acid also failed. 3,4^ 
Dimethyl -4^5 dichlorobenzophenone -5'- carboxylic acid, 
from 4,5-Cl*CeHj(CO)iO, c-xylene and AlCli in tetra- - 
chlorocthane, m. 184®, i^ves chiefly what is almost c<*r- 
tainly 0,7~dichloro~2,3*dimet1iyiavthraqvinnnr, m. 30«'i®, 
reduced by A1 powder-H 2 S 04 to the anthrone (X), pale 
yellow, m. 295® (anthranyV^eUUe, ni. 22H®); further 
reduction of the anthrone with Zn dust, CUSO 4 and KOH 
111 water splits off Cl with formation of ii-rhloro-2,3-di^ 
wethylanthracene, m. 299® (under the same conditions 2.3- 
clichloroanthrone is smoothly^duced to the anthracene 
in alxmt 3 hrs. Imt reduction of the anthraquinone is far 3 
from complete even after 50 hrs.; 2-ch1oroaiithraccnc is 
obtained in the latter case) . 10-Br deriv. of X. decomps, 

violently 175®, gives with piperidine in cold CHCI* a diffi- 
cultly sol., N-frce product behaving like a dianthraqui- 
iioiie. With PhCHsCl, PhCHjOH and KOH in boiling 
water, X gives both the strongly fluort'seent lO-henzyl- 
anthranyl benzyl ether, m. 188®, and the 10,W-dihentyl- 
anthrone, ni. 252®. With PhCHjMgCl, X yields the\*)- 
henzylanthracene, yellow, m. 2.33®, easily converted into a ^ 
Ui-Br deriv., m. 220®. 2,3,6,7-Tctranicthylanthraccne, 
111 . 299®, is obtained in 15 g. yield from 75 cc CllaCb and 
KM) cc. «-xvlcne with AlCh in tetrachloroetliaiic at 0(K5®; 
it is easily converted into the 5,/0-di-Bf deriv., light 
vftlow, m. 290® (dccompn.), and oxidixod by CrOi-AcOH 
to the quinone, ni. 32fi®. Contrary to the statements of 
Morgan and Ctiulscm (C. A. 26, 447), the quinone, if finely 
divided (by rubbing or pouring a eoned. H*S 04 soln. into 1 
water), is readily reduced bv A 1 powder-H» 5^4 to the 
anthrone, pale yellow, 111 . 271 “ (anthranvl acetate, pale 
y. How, m . 241®) . With PhCTI^Cl, PhCHaOH, KOfT and 
water the anthrone gives the 10,l0~d%henzvl deriv., m. 
244®; with PhCII*MgCl, the 9-henzylanthracene, pale 
vellow, ni. 235®, whose lo^Br deriv., yellow, m. 227®. 
Of till 10 derivs. of 9-bcnxylantliraceiie fXI) with 1 or 
11101 ( Me groups or Cl atoms on the side rings thus far 
■.tiidied, 0 with no w-substituents behave like XI itself ; the < 
10 others yiehl Br derivs. with a reactive Br atom , although 
the 1-Cl compd. also yields the normal 10 -Br eompd. 
t,~fDtchlorohenzophertone-2 -carboxylic add, from 4 , 5 -Cl 2 - 
tMI.(C())aO, ben/eiie and AlCb in tetrachloroethane, ni. 
;? 0 S®, is dehydrated by coned. Il-Sf 34 to 2,3-diehloroiuithra- 
<|iniione, ni. 255®, which with PhCHaMgCl yields the .^- 
henzvlanthracene, pale yellow, m. 1(54®, whose JO-Br deriv., 
light yellow, in. 1(59®. Zn dust (activati'd with CUSO 4 ) . 
.iiid KOH reduce the anthrone to the anthracene, e-2- 
inuoroyllxmzoic acid, m. 229®, from fluorene and I with 
AICI 4 , is reduced by Zw dust, C 11 SO 4 , NIT 4 OH andiKOH in 
water to L**-JluorylphenyJmethane-2-carboxylic acid, m. 
KM)°, dehydrated by ZnCb at l^)-90® to lin-indenoanth- 
rnur, m. 207® {anthranyl acetate, m. 203®); Br deriv., 
lUeonips. aliout 190". With CK)i-AeOir the anthrone 
gives lin-phthbloyl fluorene, yellow, m. 259", fonns a rcil 
vat with alk. Na 2 S 7 C )4 and is oxidized by CrOi in AcOH- 
11^804 to the fluorenone, m. .3(57®, of IHlniann and I)as- 
giipta iC. A. 8 , 1584) . With Zn dust, CUSO 4 and NaOH 
I he anthrone is smcxithly reduced to lin~naphihofluorene, 
in .317®, sol. in lienzene with light blue, in coned. H*S 04 
with light green fluorcscimcc, forms a di-Br deriv., in. 245® 
Klrep seated dccompn.), which doi*s not visibly fluoresce 
1 ither in benzene or in the green HtS 04 soln. o^2~ Fluor • 
ovldichlorobentoic acid, from fluorene, .3,fi-Cl*C4Hj(CO)jO 
and A1C1$, in. 172®, is reduced by Zn dust, CuS04i KOH 
and NH4OH, to a compd., m. 218®, whose compn., CnHu- 
< bCl, indicates that a Cl atom has been split off. Adden- 
d u m - /*n-Benzoflucirene had been synthesized from fluonmc 
and succinic anhydride (cf. Koclsch, C. 27, 5070) some 
tune ago; the results were almost completely identical 
^ith those of K. C. A. R. 

Coloring conatltoanti of alkanet root (Andtuaa tinctoria, 
Lam.). I. Conatittttioa of alkannin. n. Congtttoonta 
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of the wax from alkanet root. Mangesh V. Bctrabct and 
Gopal Chandra Chakravarti. J. Indian Imt. Sd. 16A, 
41-51, .52-3(19*33). — Powd. alkanet root was com- 
pletely extd. with iK*tr. ether. The residue from the 
conen. of the petr. ether was extd. with CHCU, and the 
viscous mass, left by the CHCU, was treated with cold 
MetCC). After removing the Mc*CO, the residue vras 
extd. with 5^, NaOH. 3Tie resulting soln. was partly 
neutralized by HOAc and finally by HCl, and a sticky mass 
pptd. The NaOH, and subsequent, procc'dure was twice 
rt*peated and the final residual solid was extd with Cbllr.. 
A 1.2-1 .5% yield of n dark red powder, alkannin (I), 
resulted. With fused NaOAc and exi'i»ss AcaO for 5 hrs. 
at 140® I gave a 70 80'^;^ yield of a tetra -Ac deriv., C 4 HH 34 - 
On (11) , brown crystals from H( )Ac. It diH!oiiipd . at high 
temps., is sol. in AeOKt, and in Mc^CO, and is insol. in 
MeOH, KtOII, amvl ales., HtaO, and CJiu. After hy- 
drolysis with KOH, in MeOlI, and acidification, 11 gave I, 
CwHaaOa, a violet-red ervst. powder, shrinks 180", and 
deconips. 220®. I, refluxed with aq. KOH and MciSOt, 
gave a solid upon acidification; extn. with CHCU, and 
tn*atmeiit with HOAc yielded brown crystals of diineth- 
oxyalkannin (III), CsoHmOkCOMc)!. B/Cl in CrJUN with 
I gave brown crystals, from KtOlI, t>f tetrabenzoylalkaii- 
niii, C»HMOgH74. With NIl 40 H-BaCU. I, in abs. HtOH, 
gave Idue (C 3 oH.ftOfi) 8 Ha, insol. in HjO, EtOH, and Kl-O. 
The K deriv. of I with PliCl^, gave (CioHsAOhlyPb. Ill, 
benzoylated in CJUN, gave C4sn3MOin, a dimethovydi- 
iHmzoylalkaiinin, brown crystals from HOAc. I, in 
C 4 H 4 N, was warmed for 2 hrs. at 100 ® with ClCO^Kt, 
and with HCI dicarbetlioxyalkuiinin, C^HMOelOCCbUt);, 
si*pd , deep brown needles from dil. HOAc, deconips. 270®, 
and is hydrolyzed readily with dil. alkali. Dry Br 2 vapor 
on I gave a viscous mass, which, when washed with 
ICKMl, dissolved in AcOlCt, and filtered into petr. ether, 
gave hexalironioalkannin, CiiiIlnOftHrt, a deep brick- 
red cryst. powder from IK^Ac, decompg. uixm 
heating. I, treated with Brs in IIOAc and kept at room 
temp. ft>r 12 hrs., gave a ppt. with H 2 O. Some of the ppt. 
was sol. in KlyO. Tetrabronioalkannin, CioIUtOnBr 4 , 
a brick -red powder from HOAc, blackened at 2(K)®. I'he 
ether-insol. part was dibromonlkanniii, CnHssOKBrt, 
red aggregates from HOAc. In HOAc at 100® for 3 hrs., 
Brj acted upon I, giving the hexa-Br compd. II was 
dissolved in HOAc and slowly treated with Br in lIOAo at 
100® for 1 hr. With H*0 a brown ppt. formed. 'Phis was 
extd. with CS 2 ; the residue in HOAc plus 1 drop H?0 
pptd. brown granular tetraacetyltetrabronioalkaiiniii, 
CwTlaoOsBr 4 Ac 4 , decompg. at about 280®. 1 was treated 

with HNOa (d. 1.5) at 0 ", and slowly warmed to room 
temp. let* was added, and a part of the product dissolveil . 
I'hc insol. portion was a red-brown cry.st. powder, from 
l?t()H, m. 287®, with explosion. The structure has not 
vet Inx'n ilctcl . The aq . filtrate was evapd . and the residue 
was extd. with KI 2 O, which left, as a powder, colorless 
needles, m. 101®, from KtOH. This is (COjH)*. No 
definite compd. was isolatahlc from the EtsO soln. I was 
treated with HNO 3 (d. J .2) for 48 hrs. at 100®, and H,0 
pptd an orange compd., prismatie crystals from IIOAc, 
ill. 297® (dccompn.). The filtrate, evapd. and extd. 

D with Kt 20 , left a white powder from which (CO3H)* was 
isolated. The ether soln. amtaiiicd (CTUCOaHla. II, 
III AcaO, was treated with HNOi (d. 1.5) in AcjO and 
c<M)led. After 12 hrs. 11*0 pptd. a red-brown cryst. pow^ 
der, CsHlIwOeNj, dinitrotetraarctylalkannin, from Ac 2 (>, 
blackens at 2(50®. I distd. in vacuo with Zn dust gave a 
yellow product from which /3-nicthylanthracene, m. 198 
200®, was isolated by dissolving in C 4 H 0 , washing with 
NajCO* and with NaOH, evapg. and treating with KtOII. 
A cont’muution of the resi'arch is in progress. I is best 
represented by 

CH ; CH.C.CO.C CHMe 

HOCH.CHMc.CH(On).C.CO.C.CH:CH 

CHCHi^ ^.CO.LcHtC^H 
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The petr. ether ext. of alkanet root was evapd. and 
treated with MetCO» leaving a reddish white wax. This 
was purified by soln. in MeCOEt and by refluxing with 
bone-black for 4 hrs. Conen. of the filtrate gave white 
flakes, from AcOEt m. 78® (yield 0.18-0.2%), d*® 0.9676, 
fiV 1 .488, sapon. no. 69.16, acid no. 12.02, unsaponifiable 
matter 68.66, I no. 12.2, mol. wt. of mixed adds 380. 
After sapon. by ale. NaOIT. the soap was extd. with KtsO; 
the residue, acidified with HCl, gave 2 acids: one, ni. 68®, 
is of undetd. nature; the other, m. 76®, is cerotic acid. 
The KtsO ext. of the soap was evapd. and the residue, 
recrystd. frtnti EtOII, ni. r»8®. It is c'aniaubyl ale. On 
oxidation with CrO* iii HOAc it gave a white solid, m. 72®, 
from KtsO, which is cariiaubic acid. Hence, the wax is 
chiefly earnaubyl eerotaU*. G. Albert Hill 

Rotenone, the active constituent of derris root. XI. 
Rotenone resin. Determination of rotenone and deguelin 
in rotenone resin. Sankichi Takei, Shikiro Miyajima and 
Minoru Otio. 66B, 1826-33(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 

.3212; Clark and ClatK>rn, C. A, 27, 86, and earlier pa- 
pers.- -The so-calleci rotenone resin (I) which accompanies 
cryst. rotenone (11) in derris exts. lias alxiut the same 
physiol, action on animals a.s n itself. Of the various 
( ryst. substances which have thus far been isolated from I, 
only n and deguelin (HI) are toxic. 1-in, obtained in 16 g. 
yield from .3(K) g. I in ether shaken out twice with 2% 
NaOH, then washed with dil. HsS04 and water, kept over 
NasS04 and repeatedly recrystd. from ale., ni. ItiO®, 
- 2.3.22® (benzene), depre.sses the m. p. of 11 to 140- 
.30®, is not hydrogenated liy H and Pd-BaS04 in ale. alkali 
hut is racemizod; oxime, m. 220®; isoxime, m. 166®, 
gives a deep blue color with FeCl*. Dihydrodeguclin 
(IV), from ni in AeOKt with H and Pd-BaS04, m. 170®, 
b identical with the /9-(lihydronitenone obtained by Clark 
Troiii isndihydrorotcnone with eonecl. II2SO4. Application 
to III of the priK'esK for obtaining rotenoloiie from II gave 
deguelinol 1 (ieph rosin), m. 197®, and 11 (isotephrosin), 
m. 261 ", which with ale. H2SO4 lose 1 mol. HjO and yield 
dchydrodegueliti, in. 227®, and this in lioiling ale. KOII 
takes up 2 iiiols. IbO to iorm dcguelinic acid, in. 177®. 
Sapon. of HI, as in the prepii. of tubaic acid from II, yields 
p^tubafc acid, m. 161", which gives an intense violet cMilor 
with ale. FeCla and with 11 and Pd-BaS04 in AcOKt forms 
a dihydro deriv., 111. 170", giving a red-vi<ilet color with ale. 
FeCli and also obtained by hydrolysis of IV. HI in 
eoiiciis. of 0.02 0,002% is about half as toxic to the mud 
fish ( Cohitis foisilis) as H, and in conens. of O.OOl 0.0001 % 
it is only ^/lo to Vi# active as H; I in high conems. is 
alKUit as toxic as H but its toxicity decreases with diln. 
much more rapidly than that of H. Dehydrorotenonc (V) 
and dehydrodegtieliii (VI), which arc formed quantita- 
tively by the oxidation of II and IH, resp., under ivrtain 
conditions, crystallize with extreme ease an<l are very 
difficultly sol. in various solvents, and only V undergoes 
the isfulihydro reaction, yielding quantitatively the alkali- 
sol. fsodihydrodehydrorotciione, while VI remains un- 
changed. By means of these 2 reactions it is possible to 
det . quantitatively the H and IH content of dems prepiis. ; 
on 7 prepns. the following results were obtained: bital 
ether ext, 16.14-21.22, cryst. H 0-f>.58, I 1,5.14 21.87, 
rotenoloiie and deguelinol in I 0-0.58, U in I 0.97-4.74, 
m in 1 3.90 8.64, total II 0.97 7.76, total HI 3 90-9.6.3%. 

C. A. K. 

The work of Paresh Chandra Dutta: indigoid dyes, 
m. R. Tobler. Her, 66B. 1757(1933) ; cf. D., C. A . 27, 
^32. —Indigoid dyes from 1 ,2-tiaphtlioxy thiophenes and 
isatins, as also from accnaphthenequiiioue, had already 
been described in tier. pal. 463,087 (U. S. pat. 1,679,277, 
C\ A. 22, 378(5). C. A. R. 

2-Benzoyliiiiidazole. Adolf Sunn and Paul* Grcif. 
Bar. 6flB, 1900-3(1933).— Oddo and Mingoia {C. A, 23, 
1641) assign the structure of 2-benzoylimidazolc, CioHt- 
ONi (I), to the conipd. (H), ni. 202-3®, obtained from 
imidazolylmagnesimn bromide with BzCl and by Bam- 
berger and Berl6 {Attn. 273, 351(1893)), who describe 
it as bis(benzoylai]iino) ethylene, CieHuOsNs, from imid- 
azole with BrCl and NaOH. S. and G. have pn*pd. the 
true I by oxidation of 2-benzylimidusoU (HI) with CK)« 


IttbdUng AcOHandfiiiditm. 161-2®, depmaestliem.p, 
of H to 1484S2® and on bronunation ipves a 4^-4i*3r 
deriv, m. 218-20® instead of O. and M.*s compd. m. 265®. 
In the bxomtnatkm there are also formed red needles, m. 
117-20®, of a l^omo-2-ben9oyHmidaeole perbromide, 
Ci^iONtBra, whidi regenerates I with cold NaHSOi. 2- 
BeruyUmidiuioU-^tS-diicarboxyliic oM (80 g. from 126 g. 
tartaric acid converted with red fuming HNQi and coned. 
HtS04 into dinitrotartaric acid, filtered, dried in vacuo over 
KOH, taken up in ice water, extd. with ether and treated 
in the ether ext. with PhCHaCHO and satd. ale. NH«) 
dccomps. 248®; 30 g. of the acid, heated with 160 g. 
anthr^ne at 3(X)® until the evolution of COi ceases. gives 
13-18 g, HI, m. 125-6®; picraU, yellow, m. 172®. 2^ 
Tmidazolylphenylcarbinol (1 g. from 1 .7 g. I with H and Pd 
in AcOH), ni. 199-201®. C. A. R. 

Thiazoles. XIX. Synthesis of 2-(m-nitrophenyl)- 
benzothiazolyl ^,p'-dioulflde. Marston T. Bogert and 
Richard B. Conldin. Collection Czechoslov. Chem. Com- 
munications 5, 443-7(1933); cf. C, A. 26, 4816.-4,3- 
Cl(02N)C«H,COa (22 g.) and (c»-NHiC«H4S)*Zn (16.7 
g.), aftcT bei^ heated 1 hr. on a steam bath, gave upon 
extn. with dil. NaOH 2-(m-nitro-^-chlorophenyl)benzo- 
thiazole (I), m. 166.5-6.5® (76% yield). I (17.43 g.), 
refluxed with 108 g. technical NasS in 300 cc. KtOH and 
1.44 g. powd. S, gave 2-(9fi-aitrophenyl)benzothiazo]y] 
'-disulfide, yellow, m. 292-3® (dccompu.). 

Julius White 

Homarine, a hitherto unknown animal base F. A. 
HopiH*-Seyler. Z, physiol. Chem. 222, 11)5-15(1933). — 
The trigonelline isomer, isolated from lobster, Noah's ark 
and Arbalia pustidosa, is the methylbetaine of picoliniL 
acid and Ls now designated homarine. When heated at 
2(X)® with ccmccl. HCl it yiedds picolitiic acid. Unlike 
trigonelline it gives the pine-shaving reat^on which dis- 
tinguishes a- from and 7-pyridine derivs. The follow- 
ing .salts of homarine art^ described: HCl, decomposes 17() 
5", regular chloroaurate (1 :1), m. 188-90®, irregular chloro^ 
aurate (4:3), m. 138 41®, dUoroplatinate, m. 197-8 
(decompn.), picrate, m. 165-60" (dccompn.), FA ester 
chloroplatinate, in. 199 206® (dccompn.). For puriK>s(s 
of comparison homarine was prepd. synthetically bv 
methylatioii of picolinic acid with MesS04 and Ba(()H)2 
The salts of the .synthetic product showed the same 111. ps 
as tliose of the natural homarine. The 2n(i isomer, tlu 
methylbetaine of tsonuoiinic acid, was prepd. in the sanii 
mamuT by methylation of isonicotinic acid (7-pyridini- 
carlHixylic acid). This formed a 11 Cl saU, ni. 265 (>(» 
(decompn.), regular chloroaurate, m. 233-4® (dccompn.), 
chloroplatinate, tn. 223-.3® (decompn.), and picrate, 111 
215 7®, and was therefore not identical with homarine 
Although trigonelline is widely distributed in plants and 
occurs also in animals, homarine has thus far Ix^cn found 
only in animals. Its p^ible derivation from lysiiu, 
arginine, citrulline, ornithine, prolige and glutamic acid b\ 
simple cnem. n^actions is poinbxl out. A. W. l>o.x 

F^imidines: their amino and aminofizy derivatives 
Treat D. Johnson and Ddrothy A. Hahn. Chem. Rev. 13, 
193- .303 (1933). -A review with numerous refcrenci*s. 

Leuisc Kelley 

Alkaloids of the cactus Trichocereus candicans Br. and 
Rose. Ir. Keti. Compt. rend. soc. hid. 114 , 811 1 1 
(1933). — The fresh plant (approx. 95% water) contains 
0.06% each of hordeiiine (anhaline) and ^-HOC4H4CIb 
CHsNMctOH, also traces of other alkaloiclH. L. E. G. 

Cidioriin and the constitution of esculin and scopolin 
K. W. Merz. Arch. Pharm. 271t 449(1933). — Supple 
mental to an earlier paper (cf . C. A . 27, 2685) , the formula 
Xiroposed for csculin as 0*-gluco-6,7-dihydroxycoumann 
was first accepted by Head and Robertson, and latci 
corroborated by Macbeth. Seka and Kallir ^owed that 
the 6-hydroxy-7-methoxycoumarin is identical with the 
hydrolytic product of methylated esculin; they found 
subsequently that, contrary to statements of Glaser aiul 
Kraus, in the introduction of the residue in 6,7- 

dihydroxycoumarin no esculin tnit rather an isomeric 
glucostdc is formed, idi*ntical with the natural glucosidc 
cidioriin, and that scopolin is its Me ether. W. O. E. 
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The identic of eoryiieiilheioe end the amoii^lioiie alke- i 
loidextactedfromPieodociAdioiiaafrteaiu Raymond- 
llamet. Ctmpi. rend. 1Q7, 860-2(1933) . — ^An amorphous 
alkaloid extd. by Foumeau (1929) and by R.-H. from 
Pseudocinchona africana is identical with one extd. from 
yohimtnne by Karrer and Solomon {€• A » 21, 588). 

W. Gordon Rose 

Hedyotine, an alkaloid from the root of Hedyotia auri- 
cularia. B. B. Dcy and S. T^kshminarayanan. Arck. , 
Pharm. 271, 485HM)(1933). — ^Thc root of H. aurkularia * 
rotitains the alkaloid *'hedyotine** (I), CuHmOiNs; the 
iree base is golden yellow and, when freshly prepd., in 
stable when suspended in but changes rapidly on 
(Irving. Meyer’s reagent and silicotungstie acid afford the 
most delicate tests for the alkaloid. Of the 2 N atenns, 
only 1 ]x)sscsscs basic properties. I.//67, CiJlsiOsNiCl, 
111 . about 250° (decompn.); nitmte, m. alx>ut 252° (de- 
coinpii.) ; picrate, deep yellow prisms practically insol. in 3 
the usual org. solvents, in. 205° (decompn.); aurale, 
bright yellow powder, m. 30.> 10° (decompn.); fdatinate, 

I HCl.O.bPtCU, yellow; ietrachloroiodide, pale yellow, ni. 

Hi7 70° (decompn.). The alkaloid contains no OMe 
groups. W. O. E. 

Lupine alkaloids. VIII. Synthesis of ^-lupinane. 

K Winterfcldaiid F. W. Holschneider. Bcr. 66B, 1751 (i 
( 1033) ; cf. C. A, 27, 725.— Although the work of W. and 

II on the constitution of lupininc indicated clearly that ^ 
the CH 20 H side chain is on C atom 1 (Stelzner notation 
lor quinoli/inc, with N «« 10), Clctno and Raper suggested 
II eently that it might be oil another C atom 3. W. and 
II. have aci'ordingly synthesized a 1 -methylated norlitpin* 
.me ring, which proved to be identical with “nuturar* 
liipinane (I), thus eonfirniing their earlu'r work. CIL- 

CH 2 Br )2 was converted with NaOKt into Ilr(CH 2 )aOKt 
.md the latter treated with Mg and o-ChHiNCOMe (II), i 
i;iving a-pyrtdyl(ta-fthoxypropyl)mrihyliarbtftol (III) (8.2 ' 
g from H.2 g. of the ketone), b’n 142 4°, stable to KMn(l 4 t 
whose* HCl salt was hvdrogenatcd in abs. ale. with IHGt-Pt 
blciek to the piperidyl amifd. (IV), bi?.* 152 3° (yield, 
.ilniost quant.), and this with boiling HI yielded I, bus 
((i 7" (III salt, m. 201 2°; picrate, iii. 103°; chlornaur- 
..t( , 111 . 14,3-4°). Br(CHa),OPh. b.o 125-8°, with Mg and 
TI gave, instead of the analog of III, 1,(« diphenoxy hexane, 
in 8.3°, ahiiost exclusively. With PHn, IV likewise 
iMve a product with a lupinane-like odor but the yit*ld was 
iii.iterially .smaller than with 111. C. A. R. 

Mitragyna and its alkaloids. Kaymond-Uainet and L 
\lillat. Bull, sn, Pharmacol, 40, 593 0(K)( 19,33). — The 
liot.mical d(*seription of different bpeeies is given. M, 
(Minnfolia contains a gum, resin, wax and 0.15% of a 
alkaloid. M. rotundifolia contains 0.27% of the 
.ilkaloid mitruversinc, m. 237°, easily sol. in acids and 
ilkali. It contains 2 McO groups and has probably the 
i.»rmula C2iH*604N*. The HO salt m. 208 lO^. M, 
f>rnr.sa contain.s an amorphous alkaloid mitragynlnc, m. 
I'lli 0°. It can lie distd. at 6 mm. pressure between 2.30- 
* 11 » . It is prepd. by means of the cryst. picrate, m. 223 - 
1 'rhe HCl salt m. 243°, the deetate ni. 142° and the 
liuliloroacctatc in. 157°. The pharmacol. action of the 
ilkaloid is reWewed and the reactions with the usual 
alkaloid reagents are described. A. E. Meyer 

Chemical investigation of Toddalia aculeata Pars. I. 
Two new alkaloids and a neutral crystalline substance 
from the root bark of T. aculeata. B. D. Dey and P. 
I'aiaiuevswarcn Pillay. Arch, Pharm, 271, 477-85(1933). 

/. aculeata (Hindu: Janglikalimirrh ; 'Jainil: Mila- 
k lumai) is a climbing shrub occurring in the lower Himu- 
la \ a and in west and southern India . The entire plant but 
( *^p(^'ially the root bark finds use in medicine as a tonic, 
''tnnulant and antipyretic, the last-named action being 
KUHtcr than that of quinine, its tonic effect greater than 
tluit of C^umba. Its utility in malaria is now questioned. 
I'oiitrury to the finding of Perkin and Hummel bcrlierine 
(ioi s not occur in the plant. The root bark docs contain, 
however, 2 allmloids: toddaline (I), a tertiary colorless 
nionacid base, CwHuNOi, m. 269-70°, totally insol. in hot 
110 , in contrast to both modifications of berberine, almost 
ii>''ol. in abs. ale. Iliis base like berberine contains 2 


OMe groups, but no JV-Me group. The other alkaloid, 
ioddaltnine (H), CitHuOiN.O.ffHsO, m. 180-200^ (de- 
compn.) , is a very strong base, passing readily on manipu- 
lation of its HCl salt into an isomeric non-basic substani^e 
of like compn.; it contains a OMe and a NHMe group. 
Both alkaloids arc apparently closely related and probably 
belong among the alkaloids of the lierberine group. The 
McOH ext. of the root bark yielded toddaline 0.1 0.12, 
toddalinine 0.1, lactone 0.8, resin 7.0, glucoside (crude) 
0.8, fatty oil 3.0, lac-like substance 0.1 %. The following 
substances an* more particularly described: lactone, Ci«- 
HaoOs, rhombic prisms m. 132 132.5°; I, first isolated as 
white amorphous powder in. 25.5-8°, slowly changing on 
cyapg. its CHCU sohi. into needles, which after washing 
with EtOAc in. 209 70"; the crude alkaloid undergoes a 
remarkable change on treatment with abs. ale. and rubbing 
witli a drop of strong NHi, thereby yielding a white cryst. 
powder m. 204-G°, apparently another form of the alka- 
loid; it gives the same HCl salt as the pure base m. 209- 
70°; I. // 67 contains 1 mol. IIsO, yellow needles in. 20.5 0° 
(aurate, in . 201 2° ; platinaie, m . 2 ^ 0" ; ptcrate, m . 237 8° ; 
nitrate, m. 235-9° (decompn.); sulfate, m. 230 9° (de- 
compn.)). n yields salts for the most purl insol . (acetate 
excepted) in IltO and ale. 1I,JICI, bright yellow needles, 
in. 283 5° after losing 2 muls. HaO of erystn. at 110°; 
plalinale, (Ci 9 Hi 6 (> 4 N) 8 .H 2 PtCle, orange-yellow, in. about 
280 5°; aurate, yellow, m. 231 2° (decompn.) ; picrate, 
bright yellow, m. 230 5° (decompn.). The relative Ik*- 
havior of the 2 alkaloids and berberine, when treated with 
various ulkaloidal reagents, is apiicnded. W. O. K. 

Sempervirine, oxygen-free alkaloid of Gelaemium 
sempervirenB. V . Hasenfratz. Bull, soc, t him , 53, 1084- 
7(1933).— See C. A, 27, 5333. O. G. 

The constitution of the glucosides. VII. Glucoside of , 
Sanguisorba officinalis. Shigehiro Abe and Munio Ko- 
take. Set, Papers Inst, Phys, Chem. Research ('I'okyo) 23, 
44 8(19;i3).- vSee C, A, 28, Iftti^ G. ('*. 

Vegetable cardiac poisons. I. The constitution of 
ttzarin. R. Tschcsche. Z, physiol, Chem, 222, 50 7 
(1033). — Uzangeiiin, the aglueone of uzarin, a glucoside 
present in the nyot of an African species of Comphocarpus, 
is shown to contain the same C skeleton as the genius from 
digitalis glucosides. Hydrolysis of uzarin docs not yield 
» the getiin as such but splits off 2 HaO to form an a-diati- 
hydrouzarigenhi, ni. 203- 5°. Catalytic hydnigeimtioii of 
the acetate then sats. 3 double bonds and yields a mixt. of 
ai-hexahydrodtanhydrouzartgenin acetate, in. 248°, [nrJV 
3.9°, and its aa-womer, m. 205°, fal'iT 20.2°, sepil. by 
IraetioTial erystn. Hydrolysxs of the ai'etutes gave oi- 
hexahydrodianhydrouzangentn (I), m. 217°, [a]V 11*4°, 
and the at-^semter (II), m. 230°, |a]’iT 20.2°. Oxidation 
of I with CrOi in AeOH converted the tertiary ale. group- 
ing into CO, yielding the ai-ketone, m. 248-9°, [a|*,? 
39.3° {oxime, decomps. 275 8°), which was reduced by 
llg-Zu to the ai-lactone, m. 178°, [aiy 11 .3°. Oxidation 
of I by CrOx at a higher temp., sepn. of the acid and nc*utral 
products, and further oxidation of the latter, gave the ai- 
laclonedicarhoxylic acid, ni. 270°, [a] 37.6° (di*Me ester, 

in. 134-5°, [a)\? 18.7°). By similar procedures the aa- 
ketone, m. 21(^7°, [aVg 42.5° (oxime, decomps. 251 3°), 

» atrladone (HI), m. 180°, [al\f 24.3°, and at4actonedu 
carboxylic acid (IV), m. 245-4J°, [al\? 38.5° (dt-Me ester, 
m. 146-7°, lal*iJ 25°) were obtained. Distn. of IV with 
AcaO gave the pyrokelone, m. 216°, (alV 160.9° (oxime 
decoiiips. 248-50°). From the pyridine mother liquor of 
the crude dianhydrouzarigeniii, fi-dianhydrouzarigenin, 
m. 236-7°, [alV? 4.95° (acetate, m, 107-8®, [«1V 4.9°), 
was obtained in small yield. This likewise look up 3 Ha 
on catalytic hydrogenation. Ill gives no tn.-p. depression 
with thctoctahydrotrianhydroperiplugenm of Jacobs, and 
both are cryslallographically identical. The structural 
differences between the aglucones of heart poisons from 
various sources are due merely to the no. and position of 
OH gremps on the same C skeleton, n. Ike deh^dro- 
gananon of iizarigonin with selenium. (Preliminary 
paper.) R. Tscheschc and H. Kiiick. Ibid, 68-62. — 
Dehydrogenation of uzarigenin with Sc at 320-4U° yields 
a hydrocarbon CisHie, m. 124-5°, which is identical with 
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the hydrocarlion obtauied by other investigators by de- 
hydrogenation of cholesterol, ergostcrol and cholatricmic 
acid. The identity was established by mixed ni . p., m . p. 
of picratc, absorption spectrum and optic*al properties of 
the crysl^s. Tlie pnxluct is proliably a cycloiM'iiteiio- 
plienanthrenc. 1 'hc remarlable conclusion is that the 
sU*rols, bile aends and cardiac glucosidcs all have the same 
ring system. A. W. Dox 

Plant pigments. LIV. The products of methylation of 
zeaxanthin. P. Karror and Torizo Takahashi. Helv, 
Chim. Acta 16, 11(1*1 r)(l«33); cf. C. A, 28, 102 .— ITie 
action ol Mel on the K. alcoholate of zeaxanthin resulted in 
a niixt. of zeaxanlhin mono Afe ether, in. IT).*!”, and zeaxan^ 
thin di-Me ether, m. 170®, sepd. by fractional extn. with 
McOlI. W. Crordon R<jsc 

Chain contraction and cyclization in the thermal degra- 
dation of natural polyene pigments. Richard Kuhn and 
Alfred WinhTsieiii. fier. 66B, 1733 41(l03il). Analy- 
sis of new prepiis., piirilic'd not only by crystn. but also 
ehr<MiiuUigfaphically, of the yellow compd. (I) obtained in 

10 12V/I yield, along with PhMe and fw-wlene, in the 
t hernial degradation of /ra /fr-cnx'etiii di-Me ester (II) 
{C, A. 27, OSO) indicate that it has the conipn. Ci 5 ll 3 (K 34 
rather than C 1 AH 47 O 4 and is a di-Me trimethylnctatetraene- 
dicarhoxvlate. It m. lUfj" fall ni. ps., eor., Rerl) and with 
HI or ale. K.OH is sapund. to the free acid, yellow, in. 
200", eqiiiv. wt. 117 18, whieh gives 2.00 2.80 niols. 
AeOH with CiO* and takes up 4.0 iiiols. Ha on eatalytic 
hvdrogenation . 'I'lii functions of the 1*3 C atoms 111 the 
arid are thus e.stab]ished : 2 in Cdall groups, 8 in 4 C;C 
groups and 3 in Me groups. In sneh a compd. all the 
double bonds must he in eonjugation with each other and 
with the CO.H groups. This is in full agreeTiioiit wdth the 
absorption spectrum <if I. The new acid therefore is 
apparently a lowci homohig of bixin and crocetin but is not 
a iiatuial product present in the* 11 usi‘d as starting ma- 
ti rial, foi analytically niul chiomatitgiaphieally homogetic- 
oiis n gives on theriiiul decompti. tin same yield of I as do 
less pure pnpns., and artifieiul niixts. of I and II can 
readily be sepd. ehromatugraphieallv. The thermal 
degradation consists 111 iliminatuni of a portion (CtIIr) of 
the C chain without disturbing the end COjMe groups and 
tecoiii bination of the 2 end fragmiiits. Assuming thul in 
11, Me(),tVMe : CHCII . CHCMe : CHCII : CHCH : CMc- 

1 SI 41 ITttlO 

CH.'CIICJliCMcCOzMfs the part of the chain eliminated 

11 IS 11 14 

is that from C abim.s 4 to fl, inclusive, I would Ixr di- 
Me 1 ,4,KS-trimeihyloctatetraeue-] ,S~dicarhoxyiate. In the 
thermal dc^grudation of II there is alscj formed a small amt. 
ot a compd. with the same loiiipn. and niol. wt. as II and 
yielding 011 sapoti. an acid, ni. 203 -A^, mol. wt. in camphor 
34-0 00, which is isomeric with crocetin but on catalytic 
hydrogenation takes up only 4 instead of 7 niols. H 2 ; it 
must therefore contain 3 C rings and is designated tncycio- 
trofChH, its absorption spcj'trum (band, with a height </f 
02 X 10 at 2;i0 mu), indicates that only 2 of the con- 
jugated double bonds remain. C. A. R. 

The growth vitamin. V. Cryptoxanthin, a xantho- 
phyll of the formula CioH 64 , 0 . Itieliard Kuhn and Chris- 
toph GniiKlniaiiii. Ber. 66B, 1740 00(1033); rf. C. A. 
17, 20SS. This new xanthophyll (I) with an odd 110 . of (> 
atoms, whieh 111 an anal. iiive.stigatinii iC. A, 26, 
was reported as t'anitetu , constitutes almost */i <>f th<-* tf»tal 
pigment ot the calyxes and berries of Physalis jramhetti; 
0.69 mg. was isolated fT» ni 1 g. fresh calyxes and 0.30 mg 
from 7.83 g. iKuries. Like physalienc, it is present in the 
plant as an esUi. It seps. from CttHc-EtOH or CJln- 
MeOH in prisms showing direet extinction I)etwec*n 
crossed nicols and an extraordinarily vivid nietalbe luster; 
even alter drying 45 min. at 110® in a high vacuum it 
retains 0.5 mol. ole. ol cryslii. which can he completely 
removed only alter repeated evapii. with benzene. It m. 
109® (cor., Berl, in evacuated tulics). Speetrustxipieally, 
it is uiidlstinguLshablc from |9-earotene (U) and zeaxan- 
thin. With MeMgl it evolves exactly 1 mol. CH 4 ; with 
AcsO-CiHrN it gives a garoet-red acetate, 111 . 117 18® 
(cor.) f and on catalytic hydrogenation it takes up 11 luols. 


Hi. It is very probably a hydroxy-fi’Cartaeim» Mei- 
C.CHi.CHt.CMi.CMe: CCH : CHCMe: CHCH : CHCMe; - 

CHCH.CHCILCMeCH : CHCH : CMeCH :CHC:CMe.- 

I 

CHs.CH(OII).CHt.CMca, made up of Vt of H and 

Vs of ni. Tliis middle position between 11 and HI 
IS al«o shown in the color value of I and its behavior on 
ndsurplion. On CaCOs it is just adsorbed fnmi benzine, 
while n is not retained at all and HI is held much mure 
strongly. On AliOi HI is adsorbed most strongly, I lc*ss 
and n least. The development of the AhOi chromato- 
gram from benzene-benzine mixts. is very well adapted to 
the sepn. and purification of the 3 pigments but 1 cannot 
be sharply sepd. from lycopene with AbOs. With 0*01 it 
gives 4.85 mols. AeOH. In partition expts. (benzinc/9()®;, 
MeOIl) I is purely epiphasic, like H, but, unlike H, it 
pusse.s distinctly from 95% MeOH into lienzinc. The only 
property in which it dot*.s not stand intermediate between 
n and HI is its optical activity which, in 0.10% soln. in 
benzene, is immeasurably small: [aUla » 6 ®. Daily 

doses of 2 O 7 to rats on a vitaniin-A free diet have an ex- 
cellent growth effect and curt xerophthalmia; some of tin 
growth effects hitherto attributed to caroti*nes may ha\<. 
been proiliiecd by I. I can also easily lie mistaken for II 
on the basis of the SbCb reaction. C. A. R. 

Reductions with zinc dust in pyridine . HI. Reversible 
hydrogenation and dehydrogenation of chlorophylls 
Richard Kuhn and Alfred Winterslein. Ber. 66B, 1741 .7 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 724.- -Chlorophylls or methyl 
chlornphyllides with Zii dust m pyridine and a little AeOH 
lose their green color in u few si*c. and in the absence of ad 
yield brown filtrates whh'h, when air is adiuitUd, agaiu 
lH»c<mie deep green with red fluorescence. The reeovend 
pigments, sepd. from decompn. products by traiisfererii < 
to benzine and chromatographic adsorption on sucrosi, 
are siicelrochcni. identieiil with the original substances, 
like the latti*r, lhf*y give a very good phase test (hence havi 
not undirgonc allomeri/tition), yield an ash of pure Mgd 
(therefore the Mg has not been replaced by /n) and uii 
iiisol. 111 alkali (sliowing that the ester groups have not 
lieen attacked). The cotnpns. of the recovered ihloro- 
phylls a and b agree with those given by Winterslein and 
Stem !(' /I. 28, 391^). The yield of recovered ohloio- 
phylls, after cdiioiiiatograpbic purification, is 70 80'^^. 
l'roto]>orphvrni, pheophi^rbide and pheophytin can also 1 m* 
1 educed to ]eU(*o compds. by this method. Pheophorbide a 
and plicf)phv tin a + b, after treatment with air, did not 
regenerate the original compds. but complexes, llu 
Zn compds. (Cft>.H 7 sObN 4 ) 2 Zu (about 75% a and 25',, li; 
obluiued from the iiiixt. of pliytms can be .sepd. by ad- 
sorption on .sugar. They give pha.si* tests similar to thost 
of the chic iiJiphy 11s; tin. absorption bands arc shifted 3 4 
mil toward the shorter wave leiigtjis as compared with Hu 
chlorophylls. These expts. suggest that a system chloio- 
phylls 4 ► leiieochlorophylls, in which the brown leiico- 
chlurophylls .supply thcH for the rcduelioii of C< bt may he 
of .significance in plant assimilation. C. A. H. 

Thermolysis of neutral aqueous solutions of polypeptides 
of increasing chain length in its relation to the thermolysis 
of proteins. (). Oerngrc>ss and W. Desi’kc. Bet. 66 B, 
1816-1 3( 1933).— Although on long heating of neutral or 
faintly acid (isculec.) solus, of gelatin or glue the ability to 
gelatini/e and to swell, the mutarotation and especially the 
viscosity decrease irnvi‘r.sibly, no appreciable peplule 
cleavage can be dcti*ctcd until after very long heating 
(C A. 25, 2348). It is conceivable that the polypeptide 
chains undergo a moderate hydrolysis which is so ^iglit 
that, e.spccially in view of the hi|ge size of the protein mol., 
it cannot be detected analytically. It was thought that a 
study of the behavior of pol}rpcptide chains in pure aq. 
iiciilral soln.s. might throw some light on their behaviot, 
under similar conditions, when they form a part of tlic 
gelatin mol. Alanylglycylglycinc (I), alanyldiglycyl- 
glycinc (H), leucyldiglycylglycinc (HI) and leucyltetro- 
glycylglycine (IV) were accordingly heated 9 days at 
in neutral dil. aq. suln. and the increase in primary ammo 
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groups ms detd. by the Van Slyke method. Bdow are 
the increases, in percentage of tbe original values, after 
1icating_24, 72^ 120 and 219 hrs., resp.: I, 0, 11.0, 12.8, 
]7.1; n» 10.2, 21.3, 25.9, 36.2; m, 4.3, 11.4, 17.1, 24.3; 
IV, 7.2, 18.8, 29.5, 42.8. This would indicate that in a 
Series of pdypeptides of analogous structure the velocity 
ot bydroli^is increases as the chain is lengthened up to a 
rtain point but tends to a const, value as the chain is still 
further lengthened; in any case there is nothing to indicate 
that polypeptides become more resistant to hydrolysis as 
the leng^ of the chain is increased. That with gelatin 
hydrolysis becomes detectable only quite late may perhai)s 
due to the fact that immediate^ after soln. more or less 
intact gelatin micelles may still be present in the hot soln. 
and the peptide unions are for a time protected to a certain 
t \tcnt from hydrolytic attack. C. A . K . 

Crystalline chlorocruorin. Fox and J. Kodic. 

Com^. rend. 197, 874- 0(103.3).— Elementary analyses and 
af)sorption spectra of chlorocruorin are reported. 

W. Gordon Rose 

The bile acids. XLI. Martin Schenck. Z. physiol, 
hm. 222, 131-8(1933); cf. O. A. 28, 100^— In the ctm- 
irsion of the blue nitroso eompd. CuHnNOi, olitained 
null the dioxime of bilianic acid by HNO| treat ment 
An reby 1 oxime is .split off and the other rearranged, into 
•iloidatiic acid by further HNOi trealmetil, a colorless 
;iti nnediate product seps. in gelatinous form. This 
itoduct is neither a kctonitrilic acid nor the corres]KJtiding 
lid amide but a nitro deriv. CmHuNOi, decoiiipg. 2.^)0 8". 
\ith PhtNTI and HsS04 it gives an intense blue color, 
he same suKstance may be obtained by treatment <if the 
tine nitroso deriv. CmHuNOu with HNO*. Excess of 10% 
CaOH at room temp. conve.rts it into bilianic acid. 
*onc<l. IINOi at watcr-liath temp, converts it into biloi- 
I.111U arid, and Zn-AcOIl reducts it to the 7-*moiio6\inie 
i) bilianic acid. In this Inst ri'aclitin the formation of a 
ruiisiciit blue color was not observed, prolwibly bet^aiisc 
lie iiiU nnediate nitroso deriv. immediately passt\s into the 
•Mine. The nitroso deriv. was, however, obtaint'd by 
n aliiient of t he oxime with IIN 0|. A . W. Dox 

An oxidation product of a-ergostenol. Th. Achter*> 
lunn. Z. physwl. Chem. 222, 70-2(19.33). — Oxidation of 
iKodenonc by CrOi in AcOII gave 2r>% of an unsaid, 
hkelone, C2«H4402, m. 1S3°, lorl'if lOo.O®, and not the 
jJbjf)* product described by Heilbron (C. A. 26, 43*40), 
atalytic hydrogenation ot the diketone gave a-ergos- 
(iiol. This oxidation product therefore retains the 
iiiRinal C skeleton of ergosU'iiol, 'Phe o.Mdati<jii eoiist.sts 
uin Iv in the ciniversion of a CTlj at Ct <»r Cn to CO. 

A. W. Dox 


(ilui'osidcs of digitalis (L6gcr) 17. Tluniial du'oiiipii. 
»t (I rtain tnphenylmethyl alkyl ethers (Norris, Cress- 
Aill) 2. Dipole iiionietits of the chlorobe*i/.oplienoiic 
iMims (Parsons, Porter) 2. Kinetics of diazoti/alioii 
et al.) 2. Pseud^atoms and isosteric conoids. 
ll'iliTimevcr, Leo) 2. Biochemistry of molds. 111. 
Mi'taholir product of AspergMus meHeus Yukawa (Nishi- 
kau.i) IID. Addn. reactions with H and O atoms (Geib, 
Ilaitiek) 6. Biochettiislty and pliysuilogy of glueuronic 
>Hul (Pryde, Willianis) 11 A. Transformation of cyclo- 
puitadiriie into its dinieride (Barrett, Burrage) 2. Rela- 
tniiiship 1)rtwecn chem. constitution and physiol, action 
ib^ssdii , Stednian) 1 lA. Ultra-violet aksorption of alkyl- 
('vdolu xuiiones and allylcycluhexanoncs (Raniart-Lucas, 
Conjubiit) 3. Ultra-violet aksorption of siibstaiiecs 
2 benzene nuclei (Chaix) 3. Kinetics of the reac- 
tion ()l sulfonation and monosulfonation of naphthalene 
doffi ) 2. Phosphorous and phosphoric acid esters (U. S. 
P<it 1,939,985) 18. Solvents (Fr. pat. 75;i,8Ql) 13. 
‘Kidaiion catalyst (U. S. pat. 1,937,381) IS. 


Hydrocarbemg. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hermann 
^ni and Friedrich Vogel, inventors). Ger. 579,505, 
June 29, 1933, High-lx>iling hydrocarlions arc converted 
into lovrvr-boiling forms by hydrogenation under jiressure 
111 thi‘ picbcnce of catalysts cotisksling of curlKitiyl coinpds. 
metals of the Sth group of the periodic sysUmi, alone, 


1 mixed, or mixed with carbonyl compds. of the 8th group. 
Carbonyls of W and Mo are mentioned. 

Hydroeorboni. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Krzi- 
kalla and Werner Wolff, inventors). Ger. 583,530, Sept.» 
5, 1933. Crude hydrocarbons are purified by treatment 
with ci,/3-unsBtd. aliphatic carbonyl compds. such as 
maleic anhydride. 

Hydrocarbons. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 754,000, 

2 pet. 28, 1933. Ga.seous hydrocarbons are transformed 
into hydrocarbons having a double bond and the mols. of 
which contain less H than the original bydrocarliuns by 
heating them to 570-1200® under practically normal 
pressure and in the presence of a small amt. of u gas contg. 
free O. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons. I . G. Farbenind . A .-G. Brit. 
397,901, Aug. 28, 1933. Aromatic OH compds. in the 
vapor phase arc circulated with H umk*r pressure over 

3 customary catalysts, the time of contact being so short 
that a sukstantial part, preferably 10-40%, of the OH 
c'^mpd. remains unconverted. Examples are given of the 
conversion into corresponding hydrocorlions of (1) PhOH, 
over Mo sulfide, (2) the crude phenolic oil mixt. obtained 
by dephenolizing low-temp, carbonization water from 
brown coal over a pressed mixt. of graphite and W sulfide 
and (3) crude cresol, over V sulfide. 

Heat treatment of hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenind. 

^ A.-G. F'r. 750,K(i9, Aug. 21, 1933. In processes, such as 
the conversion of aliphatic to aromatic hydrcxrarlioiis, 
polymerization of CsH4 and its homologs and CsHj, split- 
ting c>r destructive hydrogenation of oils, etc., the sub- 
stances to be heated are enclosed in a vessel interiorly 
coated with a metal, particularly Cr, Mo, I^e or Pb, ob- 
taiiietl by di'i'onipn. of a volatile eompd . of the metal. 
Alky] or CO compds. of the metal or volatile cliloridcs may 

5 lie used. 

Apparatus for the high-pressure heat-splitting of hydro- 
carbons. Sigbert Scelig. Ger. 579,502, June 27, 19;i3. 

Oxidizing hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbctiiud. A.-G. 
(Christoph Beck and Heinrich Diekmann, inventors). 
Ger. 579,988, July 3, 1933. Solid or liquid non-aromatic 
hvflnK'ariions, waxes, etc., arc oxidized by treatment with 
HNOi at high temi>s., the amt. of NOi in the reaction 
mixt. tieing kept at a high value by increasing the pressun* 

6 or liy leading in NO|. 

Stabilizing chlorinated hydrocarbons. The RcK^ssler 3r 
HasslaehcT Chemical Co. Bril. .397,91*5, Sept. 4, 1933. 
Si*e Fr. 732, .51)9 (C. A. 27, 304). Aniyleiie is excluded, 
Hrit. <397,914, Sept. 4, 19*33, is confined to the use of 
ainylcne. 

Recovery of unsaturated hydrocarbons from gaseous 
mixtures. Martin MtiUer-Cunradi, Otto Eiscuhut and 
Hc4iirich Schilling (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 

^ 1 ,938,083, Dec. 5. A gaseous mixt. contg. uusatd. hydro- 
carbons, such as a mixt. contg. CtHa and H, is washed 
with a normally liquid alicyclic ketone contg. more than 
*3 C atoms, such as cyclohexanone to dissolve the unsaid, 
hydrocarbons. 

Olefins. I . G. Fariienind . A .-G. Ger. 583,564, Sept. 6, 
19.33. High -mol. olefins with more than 6 C atoms are 
prepd. by leading suitable ales, over water-splitting cata- 

g lysts at reduced pressure. Thus, dodecyl ale. is id over 
active C impregnated with H1PO4 at 22 nt. pressure and 
2*50® to give a 90% yield of dodccylenc. Other examples 
arc given. 

Olefins. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Hauber, sn- 
veiitor). Ger. 583,68*5, Sept. 7, 1933. Olefins contg. S 
compds. as impurities arc heated in the presence of a Si 
catalyst to pvc tran.sformation products. Thus, the gas 
from a lignite distn. is led through a steel tube contg. 

9 powd. Si. Vrhe CtH4 of the distn. gas is converted to 
butylene, CsHt, C|H| and toluene. About 74% of the 
C9H4 is coiivertd to C^t and toluene. 

Hydrogenating heteroqrcUc compounds. The Good- 
year Tire Sc Rubber Co. Fr. 750,852, Aug. 21, 1933. 
Compds. such as pyridine, pyridylpyrroles, benzopyrrole, 
quinaldine, Icpidine, acridine, etc., are hydrogenatd under 
pressure of 100*220 atm. al about 225®, using Ni on a 
support as catalyst. Examples are given of the prepn. of 
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2- (b| 135.5^.6^) and 4-phenetbylpiperidiiii: (bi 126- i 

30®). 

Dahfdfatfaig organic liquids. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Theodor Wallis, inve-ntor). Ger. 584,705, Sept. 26, 
1233. Addn. to 573,539 (C\ A. 27, 4240) . In dehydrat- 
ing vaporized org. liquids by the aid of CaS 04 as described 
in 573,539, the CaSO^ is pn^vented fnmi coagulating into a 
tiolid mass by intermixing inert finely powd. sulmtances 
such as lalctim, Al|()|, SiOa, gel, etc. > 

Organic bases. Knoll A.-G. Cbeniische Fabrikcn, * 
Karl F. Schmidt and Wilfrid Klavehn. Ger. 58.3,565, 
Sept. 21, 1933. Org. liases iHintg. the group N - 

, or their cleavage or transformation products, are 
prepd. by the action of N^H on org. conipds. in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst. Org. coinpds. contg. only I doulilc 
linkage, except uronmtic nng conipds., or 1 011 group or a 
halogen atom are used. Thus, BuCl is treated with NaH 
m the presence of CHCb and coued. H^S 04 to give an 86 % 3 
yield ol the Imse (CHa) 2 C:NCIIi. The prepii. of the 
following IS also described; the acetate of 3- methyl -1 - 
kydroxy-7'^ctanone, b. 131 2" at 8 mm., 7-amtno-3^ 
methyl- 1 -oclanol, b. 135 45“ at 11 min., 2-tnethylrI ,6-dt- 
amtnoheptane, b. 130 3° at 9 mtii., N-dehydro-S -methyl-3- 
uopropylhexamethyleneamine, b. 195 7®, N-dekydro-2- 
tnethylhexamelhylefteamtne, b. 1.58 <i2“, atuhdomethylene- 
N-dekydrmamphtditie, h.214 16® at 7 111111 . ; campholtdine 
acid dintirile, b. Ill , N-dehydrocampholtdtne and mtnlet ^ 
1>. 154 5® at 10 null., and dehydroptpenditteundecantc and, 
in . 97 tl ' . 

Catalytic processes involving carbon monoxide. F. I. 
du Font de Nemours Ik Co. Bril 397,852, Aug, 29, U)33. 
Reactions in the gaseous phase involving CO, other than 
the catalytic deconipn. of CO to form C black, are accelei- 
uted by small amts, of halogens, H halid(‘s, alkyl halides or 
N ovides, f g , 0 1 5% by vol. Solid catalysts or inert 
materials acting as catalysts in the presence of the above 
substances an* preferably also usi»d . The halogens and H 
halides are suitable* m reactions betwein ales, and CO to 
form acids, esters and i thers; II halides, for the iormation 
of esters from alkyl i thers and C'O, org. acids from parafhn 
hydrocarbons and CO and org. aimnes from NHi and CO; 
and alkyl halides, for the prepn. of acyl cl]loiid<*s from alkyl 
chlorides and CO. f)t]i<*r leactions are the roniiution of 
acyl chlorides from hydiocarbons. Cl and CO, ale and 6 
aldehydes from C( ) and steam and aldehyde s from hydro- 
carbons and CO. In an isaniph a iiiixt. of CO, IICI, 
MeOH vapor, II and II/O vapoi is passed under 7 (HI 
atm. pressure through a n act 1011 cliuinber contg. CiiCl.* 
supported on clian'oal and tiuiin tamed ut 350 . AcOIl 
and MeOAc aie obtained. 

Aliphatic alcohols from alkyl halides. Win. f Hale 
(to Dow Chemical Co.), r. 8 . 1,938,453, I)(c. 5 In 
reactions such as that of htCl with aq. NaOH soln In form ' 
KlOH, the formation of alkyl ether is restiairied by adding 
such ether to the reacting materials. 

Aromatic alcohols. Ludwig \'alik and Irene \ ahk. 
Unt. 398,1.36, 8 (*pt. 7, 19.33. In the ptodiiclioii of aro- 


oontafited with a debsrdfEtitig liquid in such amt. as ,0 
render the ale. water-free (the dehydratiug liquid cum. 
prising KOAc and NaOAe is rendered anhyd. by heat ai d 
dissolved in abs. ale. without paasing through the sol d 
state). Cf. C. A, 27, 19£8. 

Secondary atcdbola, Wm, Engs and Richard Z. Mor.i 
vec (to Shell Development C^o.) . U. S. 1,938,177, Dec 
See Can. 335,977 (C. A. 27, 5751). IT. S. 1,938,1 a 
relates to hydrolyzing caters obtained from olefins, at u 
temp, lielow that at which the ale. formed distils off wlnK 
neutraliring the generated acid, reducing the free oiMd 
content to a value substantially below that maintain d 
during hydrolysis, and then recovering the ale. pruduci d 

Diacetone alcohol. Henri Guinot (to Usines de Melli 1 
U. S. 1 ,9^17,272, Nov. 38. In producing diacetone ale liy 
the catalytic condensation of acetone, acetone is subjectid 
to the action of an alk. condensing agent such as Koii 
dissolved in a solvigil such as ale. which is tnisdbk* vMth 
acetone and diacetone ale., the condensing agent lx mg 
present in a quantity, as free alkali, of aliout “onc-lhui]. 
sandth mol." per 1. of acetone. 

Alcohols and esters. B. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 1 1 , 
Brit. 397,9.38, Sept. 7, 1933. The catalytic reduction li\ 
II of aliphatic monocarboxylic adds to produce ales and 
(or) esters is effected by means of a catalyst prepd ))\ 
dissolving Zn(NOa)s (preferably predominating), Cd 
(NOi)^ and Cu(NOi)t in IIjO and pptg. the metul .1 
chromates by adding a soln. of CrOa and NHs; the rcacr kmi 
inixt. is neutralized by more NHs and the pp(. waslud 
dried at KM)®, ignited at 4(M) granulated and pressed into 
tablets. Among examples the catalyst is heated t*» >‘»n 
in a stream of 11 in a steel pressure vesst*!, the H pressun 
then raised to 2(X)0 11). per sq. m. and lauric add is punmi d 
over Ihe catalyst while 11 is drawn through the 
the product coiiluiiis lauryl ale. and luuryl laurate. IfiKli 
yields of esters arc obtained by high rates of flow and n J i 
tivelv low temps. Cf. C. A . 27, 4240. 

Esters of isobomeol*. Karl Slepheu. Ger. 5S(i, )li, 
July 13, 1933 These are prepd. by treating piiKiu HCl 
and rilCt) 2 ) 8 pb with 10^ 12 tunes the theoretical anil of 
95 KKI% HCO*H m the absence of Zn salts. Yu Id nl 
(M)% are obtained. Kxamples are given. 

Esters of high specific gravity from castor oil. I osimo 
Uosselli Del-Turco (50% to French Society Legendti \ in \ 
Guctel). U. 8. 1,936,8:11, Nov. 28. 8e*e lint. 

(C. A, 27 . n;M). 

Catalysts for preparing esters. Jerome Mat tin .md 
Ignain J. Krehnia (to Cotiimercial Solvimts Corp.) I ^ 

1 ,9:17,281, Nov. 28. Catalysts luitially amiprisniK im 1 il 
uranyl carbonates such as those of Ca, Sr, Ba, Mg, /n, \k 
or Pb and Ag carbonate are used for promoting le.utuMi^ 
such as the production of EtOAc from KtOll. Ilvdrov- 
ides of Al, Th, Zr and Be also may be used. U. 8. 1 i", 

285 relates to the similar use of catalysts initially coiiiiin^ 
mg metal uranyl conipds., a conipd. such as Ag rdT 
lionate and a compd. of Cu, Ni, Fe or Co, such Ni 
carlionate. 


matic ales., especialty phenylethyl ales, and their homo- 
logs, by the action of alkylctie oxides upon aiomatic hydro- 
carbons 111 presence of a condeiisiiig agent, r. /»., AlCb, the 
alkylcne oxide is diUl. with an inert gas, f. g., air, N, C<b 
33ie temp, should nut exccid 55“ and may be nuiiitamed 
at 5 - 10 An aliphatic or aromatic amine or NIL may lie 
inlnxluced with the alkylcne oxide to iieulruli/c the llCl 
produced, at least 0.75 parts AlCL to each part of hydro > 
carbon being used. 3 he ales, are sepd from the hydro- 
carbon by di tu. and may hi* purified by treat nicnt with 
KMn 04 and NallSOa or with a miii<*ral oil or wax. 

AnlM alcohols. 1. G. harbemml. A -G. Fr. 752,478, 
Sept. 23, 193.3. Aralkyl ales, arc pnpd. by causing an 
olkylenc oxide or holohydriii to act on approx, the cquimol. 
amt. of a metal compd. of an aromatic hydrocarbon contg. 
up to 2 condensed rings. Thus, p-totylethyl ale., bn 113 
7“ (its phenylufethan, 111 . 1 15“) , is obtained from Na ^-tolyl 
and ethylene oxide. 

Dehydntiac aqueous alcohol. Adolf (hirhaii (tt> 
Deutsche Gold- und SilbcT-Schcideaii.stalt vorin. K(h*s- 
sler). U. S. 1,030,136, Nov. 28. Vapors of aq. ale. an* 


Aromatic aldehydes. Imperial Chemical Industrus 
Ltd. hr. 750,842, Aug. 19, 19.33. Aromatic aldthvcli'' 
an* prepd. by treating, at 00 *^ or more, gn aromatic h\dn> 
carbon or an ether of a monu- or poly-hydric phenol <»i ^ 
halogcnated aromatic hydrocarlion having one or 
side chains (the halogen lieing in the ring and (or) the sidt 
chain) with AlCL, HCN (or a metal cyanide) and IlCl, Ok 
proportion of AlCL lieiiig in excess of 1 mol. of AlCl, lor 
each CN group. 

Ketones; esters. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Hut 
.397,505, Aug. 21, 1933. Aromatic hydrocarbons, tin» 
matic amines, phenols and naphthols arc condensed v>\\n 
cartioxylic acids and their qphydrides at 100-350 ’ m iik 
presence of surfact* catalysts, e. g., active C, silica gUi 
bleaching earths. Aryl ketones ore obtained from ilw 
hydrocarbons, amino ketones from the amines and phenol 
esters and hydroxy ketones from phenols (except in tin 
cose of plithalic anhydride, when phcnolphtbaleins an 
liroducisl). Examples include the prepii* uf d * ^ 
naphthyl phenyl ketone from C 10 H 1 and BzOH or B/»0 
presence of tonsil (I), ( 2 ) a mixt. of anisic acid e-miyi 
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ester and l<4iieth9rl^-hydrox7-5-atutoylbeii^ from o- 1 nitroccmipds. yiddcomspcnidifig amino ccimpds.otircduc* 
ci( sol and a a i a ic add in presence of I, (3) a mixt. of BzOH lion. Various details of procedure are given. 

ester and p-bcazoyl-o-cresol from o-cresd and Tarpanes. Schcring-Kahlbaum A.-G. (Hans Meer- 
H/OH in presence of I. silica gd or animal charcoal, (4) 1- wein, inventor). Ger. 534,965, Sept. 27, 1933. In 

)iv(lroxy*2-bcnzoylnaphthalenc from a-naphthol and Bz- transforming terpenes, catalysts consisting of inorg. or 

oil or BzfO, using I, (5) phenolphthalein from PhOH and inorg-org. complex acids which do not give stable addn. 

pi) t Italic anhydride in presence of "frankonit" and (6) a products with ter]K*nes are used at high temps., at reduced 

of a-naphlhylbcnzoylamine and l-atnino*2-benzoyl- or ordinary pressures, and preferably in a inim'nt of in 

naphthalene from a-naphthylamine and BzOH or BziO in ^ different gas, such as steam. Thus, tcrpencs arc heated 
piisence of I. ^ to 150® in the presence of HaSbOi to give iiopinenc 

Amines. 1* G. Farbeuind. A.-O. (Ludwig Mack and pinene caniphene. Other examples arc given. Cf. 
oitri Nicodemus, inventors). Ger. 580,517, July 12, C. A. 27, 4815. 

Secondary or tertiary amines arc reduced to a Anthrapyridone derivatives. Cheniische h'ubrik vorm. 
Iovmt sulistitution stage by treatment with NHi under Sondoz. Ger. 580,28:t, July K, 1P33. Addn. to 578,995 
r.i'.sid temp, and pressure. The process may be carried on (C. A, 28, 781*). Further dcrivs. aie prepcl. by con- 
III .oln. Thus, NH4CI, aq. NHi and aq. MesNH arc densing the haloanthrapyridones r>f J>7S,99.'> with aromatic 
lit j ted to 320® in a steel bomb. The reaction product is amines at temps, below 170®. Thus, aretyl-2,4-di- 
diluted with water and heated with NaOH. On removing 3 bronioanthrapyridonc is heated to 130 40® with fit-xyli- 
tilt NHa, the product contains McNIIi, MeiNH and a little dine, AcOK and CuSOa to give a condensation product. 
Ml iN. Other examples are given. A table of haloanthrapyridones, aromatic amines and the 

Amines. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Fr. colors of the resulting cuiidcnsalioTi prcKlucts in HsSOi and 
::)l .281), Aug. 30, 1933. Tertiary hctcrccyclic amines are PhNO* is given. Cf. C. A . 27, 4094. 
liKpd. by causing a hydroxy compd. and a heterocyclic Anthraquinofie derivatives. 1. G. I'arbentiid. A.-G. 
(oriipd- contg. N and replaceable II attached to the N of (Paul Nawiasky and Bcrthold Stein, inventors). Ger. 
till Ting, to react at 175-250® in the presence of a catalyst 580,047, July 14, 1933. a-Azidoanthraquinonc-o-sulfonic 
siu ii as reduced Ni. Examples arc given of the prepn. of acid is treated with Cl or agents yielding Cl. 'Pbe rcsult- 
\iilivl-, b. 125-9®, jV-ethyl-a-nictliyl-, b. 145-7®, N- ^ ingchlorouzidoanthraquinone conipds. are used us starting 
l»tit\l‘«-niethyl-, b. 185* 90", iV-butyl-, b. 107-72®, N- material for dyes. In an example, Na l-azidoantlira- 
i\i ii)ticxylpipcridiiicbioQ98-l(K)®. Cf. i4.28,778*,779i. quinone-2-sulfonate (obtained by treating the diazo 
Hydrogenating amines. The Goodyear Tire 8r Rubber compd. of l-aminnaiithraquinone-2-bulfonic acid with 
Lm \*r. 750,903, Aug. 22, 1933. l*riniary aromatic NaNi), is treated with coned. IICl and an aq. soln. of 
iiiinii s are hydrogenated under pressure in the liquid phase* NaClOt. The product is l-aetdochloroatithragutvone. 
it tiT) 250® in the presence of a reduced Ni catalyst on an The prepn. of l,5^taztdo~2,(i-dichlot(Hivthragutnone is also 
.ippiniinaU* support. The catalyst may be prepd. by described. 

^tiiuling a support contg. a sol. Ni salt, adding a basic ^ Antfaraquinone derivatives. 1. G. Farbeiimd. A.-G. 
ijilMinalc and reducing the pptd. Ni carbonate. Fr.751,2;i0, Aug. 29, 1933. Amiuoaiilhrnquinone sulfonyl 

Lactones. Rohm & Haas Co. Fr. 754,I8»3, Nov. 2, chlondcsof the fonnulaNH3.A.S02Cl (Aisanthraquincme, 
pil,. Lactones, specially lactones of gluconic acid, arc .substituted or not) are prepd. by caixsingPCU to act on an 
(in ptl by heating an aq. soln., e, g., of gluconic acid with a aniinoanthraquinonesulfmiic acid or a suit then^of, prefer- 
ether, extg. the water by distn. with a little glycol ably in the presence of POCU. Examples are given of the 
(till I and crystg. the lactone. The gluconic* acid may be prepn. of the 2-ammo-3-, m. 207 8®, 1 -aniinf>-4-bromo-2-, 
111 nil liv the action of H3SO4OU Ca gluconate in an aci- soln. tu. 2U9- 10®, and 1 -amino-2 -sulfonyl chloride, m. 220--2®, 
III 1 i^lvcol ether. and of the l-amino-4-bronio-2-sulfonanilide, 111. 220®, and 

Mercaptans. Henkel & Cic. G. iii. b. II. l^'r. 751,1 17, 6 2-sulfonhydroxyethylamide, ni. 200 7®^, and of the l-oni- 
\m' 2S, 1933. llydrnarnmat 1C and aliphatic mercaptans ino-2-sulfonhydroxyethylaiiiidc, m. 227-8®. 

Ill IiikIi iiiol. wt. arc obtained by treating di- 01 poly- Alkylisc^uinolme derivatives. Karl Kindler (Wilhelm 
iilJidc ^ with reducing agents. An example is given of the Pcschke, inventor). Ger. 579,819, July 1, 1933. Chlo- 

l»npi of dodecyl meuapiav, bi4 142-5”, from didodcc'yl rides of l-hydroxy-2-alkyli.soquiiiolinetclrahydride- 1,2, 3,4 

(ii ullide arc prepd. by heating a hydrcK'urboii soln. of the foriiiyl 

Phenols. Chemisclie Fabrik voii Ileyden A.-G. Fr. compd. of JV-alkyl-jB-phciiylcthylaminc wiUi SGCh. Kx- 
Aug. 2(i, 1933. Phenols arc dehydrated by amples dcscrilx* the prepn. of hydiastiiiine chloride, m. 
Jilrliny a liquid such as PhCI which forms a iiiin. b. p. 210®, lodal chloride, m. 180® and cihylnorhydrastiniiie 
im\l v\ith waU*r,aiiddistg. ' chloride, m. 175®. 

Phenols. Chcmischc Fabrik von Heydeti A.-O. Fr. Benzanthrone derivative. J. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. 

<‘•1,1 iS, Aug. 28, 1933. .Phenols are prepd. from pro- (Georg Kratizleiii and Martin Corcll, inventors). Ger. 
liilu ihloro hydrocarUins by aualk. sa])on. under pres- 579,6.^, June 29, 1933. The compd. GJ-^iplUhahyl- 
^uu, m the presence of KCl or NaCl. The resulting soln. benzanthrone, m. 325 0% is prepd. by reducing linear 
iMiitdiiis less dissolved phenol. diphthaloylbi*nzcue to half-sided anlhronol and treating 

Conversion of phenols and low-temperature tars to this with an acrolein-forming sulxstancc in such as glycerol 
hydrocarbons. Sar. des carburauts syuth4tiques. Fr. in strong 113804. 

Aug. 10, 1933. The hydrogenation is carried out s Carbazole derivatives. I. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. Fr. 
Jt d pressure, e. g., 5-20 kg. per sq. cm. in the presence 754,224, Nov. 3, 1933. Carliazole derivs. substituted by 
'»! s of Al, Cr, W, Mo, etc., which have been activated S0|H and OH groups in the 2-, 3-, (i- and S-positions arc 
“V 1 h a! ing to 700® or more. The temp, used is 360-430®, prepd. by sulfonating carbazole at moderate temps, by sul- 
1m nil? kept below that at which reduction of the oxides fonating agents capable of fixing water, and fusing with 
Imkiii caustic alkalies. Examples are given of the prcpii. of 2, 

•' Nitrophenyl sulfones. Ilermanii Landers (to General 2-hydroxy~2,G,S-tri~ and 2,f<^ihydroxy^2,G^i^ 

Aiiihm Works). U. S. 1,936,721, Nov. 28. By the sulji^fhazole nnd 2,S’4ihydroxycafhazole, m. . 

oi a .sulffnic acid sail on an o-dinitro compd. of the Naphthalene derivatives. 1. G. Farlienind. A.-G. 

Inn/iiu scries (preferably while heating in a .solvent or 9 (Herlicrt Kcackcr, inventor). C»er. 580,519, July 12, 
liiludit), products are obtained such as: 2-nitro-4'-mc- 1033. 2-Hydroxy-8-arylaminonaphthalcucs in which oue 
thvUliphenyl suUone, m. 156-7®; 5-chloro-2-iiitro-4'- of the H atoms of the amino group is replaced by a sub- 
[nUll^l,Uphenyl sulfone, ni. 191®; 2-nitro-3 '-methyl-4 stituted or unsubstituled carbocyclic or heterocyclic resi- 
nydroN v-5'-carboxydiphcnyl sidfone, decompg. 1K26-7® ; due and the other is unsubstituted or replaced by an alkyl, 
•Khloto.2-nitraphenylhcxBhydrophenyl sulfone, m. 158- aralkyl or aryl group, are prepd. by heating 2,3-dihy- 
‘•p - nitro-4'-chloTOdiphenyl sulfone, m. 137 8®; 4,6- droxynaphthalenc with primary or secondary amines of 
2-uitro-4'-me1^yldiphcuyl sulfone, ni. 167® ; and the carbocyclic or heteroi'yclic scries contg. no further NHt 
r-mcthoxvdiohenvl 8^onc« m. 149.5*'. These or OH groups in the o-positiou to the amino group. The 
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heating ts camtd to temps aliovc ITO** and the water 
formed in the rtactum is distd off The pn.pn of the 
'oUowing dirivs of 2-hydrox3niaphthalcnc is described 
i~p~toluinOf ni 144 5^, l*{p^methoxyan%ltno), m lOiM)**, 
i ip-methoxyantltno) , m i {o-chloroantlino) , ni 

UM 40®, 3-{p<hloroaniltno) , ui 170 SO®, Uip-ethox^-^ 
antltno)^ m 124 ^ i (J^iaphthvlamifto) , m 150 bO®, 
^^n tolutno, m 152 < , / (f naphthylamino), m 110 20®, 
t phenylmHhyliimtttn, m 112 H®, ^ (J pyndylamtno), 

in 02 4®, / {G-^iiwohltimtno) , m 108 10®, 
dazolylanttno) , m 15S 0®, (J carJtazohlamino), m 24 
4® 

Paraffin derivatives T O 1 irlKnind AC* Ckr 
670,<>5I, Itiiic 20, 10 j 1 Tlydn»\ynlko\y coinpds of the 
pariffin sines m prepd by icdiKiiig thi tornstKitulnig 
(iw (otiipcls in the liquid ph'isc in the presence of a finely 
(iivided citilyst Thus, a mi\l of /3 iiuthoxybutyraldt 
hvde and MeOIl is liiated with H tiiuUr a picssurc of 5 
atm 111 the prescmi of a Ni pumuc c^talvst On removal 
of the citalyst, a 05 yield of nicilww I httanol, b 
I5S 0 , cm be distillrd off Ihe prtpii of ethoxv-1 
hutannl, bjy Sl“, /, t hutvlim ghiol i hut\l ether, lu 71®, 
metiwxy 1 propanol, 1)7 h(i®, and i ethoxy I propanol, b k 
7i®, is list) dcs( ribid 

F^azolone derivative Baptist Ki iiti r CVr 580,b0(», 
July 14, 10 >> The deriv 4- hromoduth^huetylamino 1 
phenyl-*,^ ilinulh\l # pyrazolone, in 1 10®, is obt lined by 
the aetion ol 1 mol of broniodu th>l icetyl brotiiide oi 
rhlotidc on 2 niols of 1 iniino 1 phin\l 2,) dimethyl ) 
liyri/olone in in indinennt solvent 

Qumohne derivatives 1 rit/ Schunhofi r and llaiis 
Ander«^ag (to W uithrop Clunncal Co ) U S 1,0')S,047, 
Dec 5 Bv iiuthods oi the sitiK ( h It ict( r IS di itibedin 
1 S 1,747,511 (( 1 24,170)) then ii< ohtiiiu d 5 1 

didkow S ainnioiiuni lines eoiit^, bisie sul slitiie iits in 
the tiimio ironp 111 prodiued, inoti piitu nlaily ({uinolnu 
dcTivs in whuh the alkoxv K^oiips mi\ bt inethow 
etho\\, illylow, isopiopoNv butosy, isomioxy ind 
hexyloxy, ind the substituted unino group NK m 
whuh K« is 1 bisie radical tout lining N and Ri stnids for 
hvdrogeti, an alkyl ^roiip or likciiiisc foi i bisic tidual 
contaiiifiig N Ilnse bxsn. nduals iniy cniiliin one or 
nuire N itoins, tiny tiny be repusented by ihiihitu, 
ulicyclie, iToinatn oi lutereKytlie N conti ndicals 
likewise Stull ridieils wheu aliphaiu iiid ilieyclit oi 
aroiiiutu or hete Ku yi lu ndudi in eoiun c ted with e leli 
other 1)1 ly be used Ihtse tadieil iniy eoiit iini tlni like 
bound O end s itoins nid iniy be sub tilnted by otlui 
substituents, toi tMiiiple, hydie \yl M<^i>P Btsic t idi 
eds of tin most different kind in ly Ik enqiloyed, lor ex 
aiiii)le , dimethyl iinim e thyl e tlivlaniniobiity 1, diethyl 
aininoi>entyl ^iiiinoe yeh In \y 1 oi eyelope ntyl, uniiio 
hvdruwpeiityl, iV pipe ndyliin thyl, N pvir hdylpropyl, 
etc \aiious ivainples with details end iiiodihe itioiis ot 
pnxeduie arc given 

Qumolme derivative J D Rndel I de Tlieii A-C* 
(Leo S.hult/, mveiitoi) C*er iM,7()5, Sept 8, 101) 
Ihe denv 8 liydroxvquiiiolim is prepd by he itiiq, one oi 
Its ethers with a salt of a strong inor^ aeid and in aro- 
matic base Ihus, the me thyl ether of S hydroxyqtinio- 
line IS heated with PhNHi and cone d liC 1 

Vmylacetylene denvatives 1 I du Pont de Nc niours 
&Co Ir 75J,4()5, (Xt 17, lOlf Monovinylaeetyleiu 
is caused to leaet with an alkali me tal, an alk met il iinidc 
or a Csrignard reagent, preferabh in the presence of a 
solvent or diluent ihe product of this le action is cause d 
to react with an aldehyde, ketone, carboxylic acid, ester, 
CO, a nitrile, isocyanate, isothiocyanate, SCX, aeid ehlo 
ride, org halide , arylsulfonu acid, me t il halide or in ethc i 
such as ethylene oxide or Lt ortholoniiate, aad the prod 
ucts may be hydroge nated or polytnen/e d by light or heat 
Ihc polymeriration may Ik. stopped at an intermediate 
stage to obtain coating, molding or impregnating compni 
Lxamples are given of the pnpn of Na vinylaeetylide, 
vinylethiuylmethylethyl- (bso 75®, \a]Y 1 4H)2, dt« 
0 8878), viiiyle thinyldiniethyl (by (i7 ), vmyle tlimyldi- 
’ ethyl- (by 02®, \al*S 148, dio 0 8875), vmyle thiiiyldi 
prenyl- (b/j 08 11®, la)*? 1 4715, dioO S7 )S), \iiiyh lliinyi 
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mcthyloctyl- (bi 98 1^-9 6®, [aJl? 1 4734, dy 0 888] 
vmylethinylraethylphenyl- (by 125^®, m 40-1®}, vinyl 
ethinyldiphenyl-, vmylethinylmethyl- (bn 65®, 

J 4851, dy 0 9112), vmylethinylpropyl- (bw 74 6®, 

1 4775, d 0 0 892) and dimcthvlvinylethmyl-carbinoi 
59-01®, I vinylethinylcyclopentanol, br 104 5®, I 
1 5228, d» 1 0181, 1 vinylcthmylcyelohcxanol, bi 84 
laj^® 1 5109, djQ 0 9742, inelhylvinyl- (Ijtm • 59 2®, \a\ » 
1 1490, d-Hi 0 7401). ethylvmyl- (bTw 84 5 6 1®, [a\\ 
1 4522, dio 0 7492), biitylvinyl- (bw 59 00®, \a\*S 1 45<i 
d^O 7S*D andluptylviiiyl acetyle ne, by 74 5®, [or]*,? 1 4U( 
d 0 0 7902, vmyle thinyltriphenylmcthanc , ni J 14 6®, nw] 
n iphthvlaiiiide of vinylpropiolie aeid, m 125 6® Tlu 
prepn of various polyinen/cd products, lacquers, mr 
ntslui enamels, etc , is also given 

Formyl hahde addition compounds 1 O rarbemn 1 
AC* Ir 750,871, Aug 21, 1923 See Brit 391.f{M) 
{C A 2*7, 50S5) • 

Ahphatic sulfunc acid compounds 
Car 579,055, June 29, 19 1 ) Addii 
mt)l aliphatic H Sf)y eoinpcls and 
compels are obtained by sulfonatmg oils with cxces (f 
H SOy at low temps and sepg the resulting layer <f 
pulyineti/ed reaction pre duct Irom ihe soln of niononie 
H S()| compels 

Tetrazo compounds T Cr lart>enind 
751.10(), Aiig 11,191) See C*tr 58tj,353(C 

Condensation products 1 C* larbenuid 
Dros bach incl 1 rust Roell, inventors) CXr 5S1 
Sept 2), 1911 Products of the type Ph) are obtiin I 
by passing vapoririil liyelreHarbons, preferably diluted 1 v 
mixing with eitliii gases, over eatilysts comprising dhli 
eiiltly ndiieible oxides of ilk i irtli or i irth metils and C 
at bmps ilioye 7iM) Jims a e it dvst of MgO inel C 
olitiimd by In itiiig \lpO with C lly is used to coiivitI 
yip ri/id C II tophi a 90' , yield is obt lined 

Condensation products from acetylene and ammonia 
Teo sehlieht iiiel Hans Kotger (to I t* 1 irbenniel \ 

(. ) IS I,9,b99), Nov >S A liiixl of NH ii 1 
kill IS passed, at 2IK) ( (M) .over i eatily i compti inj, 
several oxidie iintul eoitipds which ore not rediieeil t 
met d by the reaction gase it the temp employed, siuh i 
/ii (lid 1 h oxide s ind ahimma or silu a gtl, e te , in ord 1 1 
ptoducc aeetomtnh andpyiidim for dinatur in ale 
etc Ct C I 27,817 

Condensation products of the anthraqumone series 
lliiij/ '‘cluye I (to Ca m t d Aniline Woiks) I S 1 9 s 
04) Ike ) By tii itmg i diiiioleriilir ronve rsioii pi ) 
net ol nu tlisleue iiithi )in or it sub titutioii prrdn t 
(< ties]M>iidmv piobibly to one of the formulis KC II CII 

K uid RC II tHR 111 wliiih R is and 


I nt/ Schlotterbf c k 
to 454,458 Me t » 
polymermed II Su, 


A -O 1 r 
A 28 , IS 

A -G (Ott 


K 4s C 


tii,/ 


CO 


Xylly, whe ar e le h outhraqumone nii 


eltus may eontim l^logeii, an alkyl, aryl, aeylannii t 
sullome group, with an oxidi/ing agent of tlu group < ii 
sisting ol hyp(Khlonte, pennanganatc, ferricyaiiidc iiui 
siilfuryl chloride and eondensmg the substinees this 
B furiucd by means of alkaline condensing agentb, compel 
m obtaimd, of iinektd constitution, which with suit d I 
substr ita form color lakes of good fastuebs to light S( \ 
eral t xam pit s are given Cf C A 27, 4916 

Reactions with ketene Carbide & Carbon Clicimeib 
Corp Ir 750, SDl, Aug 19, 193 j bee Bnt 397,(L 
(C A 28 7S()*) 

Alkyl chlorides Paul 1 rnst (to A Wacker Oe s fiu 
ilektroeheniisehi Industrie j U b 1,937,269, Nov 2S 
9 bee C*cr 5n,ob(i (6 A 26,C468) 

Alkyl chlorides Alexander Wacker Oes fur ekktm 
eliemische Industrie G tn b H (Paul Imst, mvmtor 
Ckr 583,47/ , bept 4, 193T Addn to 541,566 (( 1 

26, 24()8) Alkyl chlorides are prepd by leading vBp)i 
i/td ales and HCl ove r catalysts coulg P aiids at temps 
above 220® J hus, I tOJi vapor and HCl are ltd « vtr 
ae live C iinpre gnatc d with HjPOy at 240 300® to give I tCI 
Acetylene tetradilonde 1 G larbemnd A ^ 
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Hrit. 397.961, Sept. 7, 1933. See Fr. 739,183 {C, A, 27, 
1S94). ^4 

Orgtiiic acid diloridea. Monsanto Chemical works. 
Frit. Aug. 31, 19i‘13. Org. acid chlorides, contg. 

.it id impurities and sometimes IIjO, are treated in the 
iKluid state with iiiorg. basic substances (excluding NH*), 
whereby the acidic impurities react, and the aciil chloride^ 
IS then sepd. therefrom. In examples AcCl, BrCl, 
plithalyl chloride and ^-toluenestilfonyl chloride are freecl 
Ireiii traces of HCl and the resp.,oig. acids by treatment 
with CaO, MgO or Ca(OH) 2 , iihered and distd. CuO, ZiiO, 
jMtOand AhOsarc also .si^cified^^ The carbonates of the 
above metals and of alkali nict^ may be usi-d while in- 
Krior results are obtained by using alkali iiudnl hydroxides. 

Carbamic acid chloride. ICrich 'I'lieis (to I . (;. FartH.n- 
uicl. A.-O.). H. S- 1,937,328, Nuy. 28. S^*e Hrit. 309,- 
S,n(r. i4.28, 488"). 

Acid chlorides such as those of coednut oil acids. Rol»- 
cit V. Towneiid (to Pihit Lal)oratories, Inc.). U. *S. 
l/>3r»,739, Nov. 28. For producing an acid chloride, a 
IiirIut aliphatic acid iiiateriul is n'ucled willi PCb, the 
plio'iphoroiis acid is removed from the resulting product 
(suitably by stratification) and rcinaining Iricliloride is 
tonvcrlcd to peiitachloride by passing Cl through the 
iiii\i., and the PCh is sepd. 

Chlorides of aminoanthraquinonesulfonic acids. I. O. 
Isirlieiiind. A.-(i. (Lk'org Kiaii/leiti, Uaiis Sclilulieiiniaicr 
anil Ludwig {x'lidrnig, inventor). Ger. July 14, 

IIK;'L PCI 3 is eaiisecl to react on the acids in the presence 
Ilf FOCb. Thus, Na 2-uiiiiiioaiithiuquiuone 3-suironate 
IS treated with PCU and I'OCb to given siilfoiiyl chloride 
111 . 2bS“. Another example deset if les the prejin . of tin* sul- 
iiiiiyl chloride of i -amino- Ubroni(Niiithrat|uinone-2-sniroiiic 
,ui(L 111. 209-19“. 

Alkyl h3rpohalites. Hicliard M. Deanesly (to Shell 
IK \ elopjiient Co.) . U. S. 1 ,938,17.0, Dec. .0. For prepg. 
.Ill ,ilk\I hypohalite, a munohydtic aliphatic ale. is cuusc'd 
tn red*-! with water atnl a halogt^n such as Cl or Hr in the 
pii .eiicc of an alk. agent such as NuOll or KOII present in 
‘iib^untially eqtiiv. proportion to the ale., the water being 
|iii SI lit in such limited (luanlity that the reaction is ciirrud 
irtit 111 a two-iihase ini\t, which is inuititairied under agita- 
li'in 

Halogenated pyridinoanthraquinones. Max A. Ktinr, 
k.iil Koeberleaiid Cierd Kucheiidoerier (to General Aniline 
W orks) , 1 1 . S. 1 ,937, IW , Nov. 28. Hy the halogeiiation 

i)i p\iidiiioaiithru(iuiiioiie or its sulistitution products, 
MJiioii.s pyridinoatithraquiiione.s are formed contg. CT, Hr 
01 1 (or 2 or more halogens) which may be used as dyr 
intermediates or for prepg. other cuiiipds. and which in 
f.niiiul iuriii yellow to orange solus, with coned. H 2 SO 4 . 
Nuiiieroiis examples with details and nioditicalioiis of 
I'MMidiirc arc given. 

Biphenylene sulfide. I. G. h'arfxMiind. A.-G. (Gdiiard 
JMliiiiikiir and liugeii Tlhnmcr, inventors). Ger. 579,- 
'M7, July 3, 193.3. Ph 2 is heated witli S in the presi’iice of 
A1 lialule. All 80% yield is obtained. 

Organic thiocyanates and their derivatives. Hans IL 
Jv.'uifiiicmn. Ger. 679,818, July 3, 1933. Cu(SCN )2 or 
•111 iiitiniate iiiixt.*of a cupric salt and a salt of HCNS are 
irfdtfii with the desired 01 g. cmnpd. Thus, l^hNH.^ in 
is treated with Cu(SCN)a to give /i-atiiHne thio- 
nanate. The same re.sult is obtained by treating Ph- 
Mli w'lth a iiiixt. of CuSC )4 and NH 4 CNS. The prepn. of 
Ok lollowing is also described, bis( I -phenyl-^, ^-dimethyh 
'’>"p\'rasiotone--4)disulfide, m. 250“, G-methyl-, 6^hloro~, 
U‘eilw\y^ and G^arhethoxy^*d^aminobenzothiazole, 

Organic thiocyanates. Kali-Chemie A.-G. Fr. 7.6.3,- 
Oct. 19, 1933. Thicx'yanales are made by treating 
<tiiatmiary NH 4 bases of eytlic compels, (the N atom of 
''hu h is combined with a COOII or OH group in the fonn 
a ring of the kind of betaine) by means of HSCN ur 
u eat mg their salts by means of thiocyanates. Kxamples 
given of the prepn. of thiocyanates of pyridine- and 
(]uiiuihnc-betaine . 

Thallium triethyl, etc. Herbert P. A. Groll (to Shell 
development C^. U. S. 1,938,179, Dec. 6. Etill is 
tunned by the action of LiHt on T1 diethyl chloride. 


Mention is made of the similar ohtainnient of correspond- 
ing compds. of All, Ga and In. Tl diethyl triphciiyl- 
methyl is obtained by the reaction of Tl dicthvl chloride 
with Na Iriphcnyluicthyl in ether. U. S. 1 ,938,180 relates* 
to similar rcnctions, anioiig which is described the pnaluc- 
tioii of KUFb fiv reaction of J^bCb with LiKt in iK'troleum 
ether. 

Addition products of the pyridine series, ^fax Hart- 
inann and Max Sidberlh (to Soc. pour Find, chitn. A 
Hide). IL S. 1,938,2.6.3, Dec. 6. Addu. prcNlucts (suit- 
able for use in isolation of the conipoiieiit pyridine compds. 
or as therapeutic agents) aie foinied by causing iiyricline 
scries cotiipds. such as nicotinic acid, hydruxyhalo- or 
aiiiino-p\iidiii(*rari)o.\vlic acids or esters, or halides, 
amides, anlivdrides 01 salts of these acids to react with alk. 
earth metal salts siuh as t'aCL, Cu(CNS) 2 . CaHra, Ca 
salicylate, MgCb, SrCL. Nunienms examples aie given 
with details of procedure involving the ]>repii. of uddii. 
pMNiuel.s of nieoLinie acid, piooliiiic aeni, ir-Iivdroxvpvri- 
dine-^^-i*arl)oxylie arid, nicotinic acid c'hloridc, nicotinic 
acid ethyl esiiT, iiieotniic acid diethvlainide, nieotinie acid 
nic4livl propylatiJide, pic'olinic acid diethvl amide, iiieo’ 
tiiiie arid amide and 2,4,0-tritnettiylpvridine-.3,.6-cliear- 
boxvlic acid dietlivi ester. 

Arylides of hydrozybenzocarbazolecarboxylic acid. 
1. (L Farlicnind. A.-O. (Ckorg Kr.iiizleiii, Otto Liinpaeh 
mid Karl Hager, iiiventot.s). (k^. 680,681, July 13, 19.33. 

3 lie ueifl is coiulensed with an aroiualie amine. Thus, 
7,8-I)en/.ocarba/Ai|e-3'-liydio\v-2-caibo\ylic acid is sus- 
jieiided in PliCl and heated with PhNHi in the presence of 
i'Cl .1 to give the anilide of the acid. Ollier examples are 
givtsi. These arylides can tic coupled with bases to give 
fast black dyes 

Hydroxy carboxylic acid arylides. Karl Zahti and 
Heinrich Koch (to General Aniline Works). tJ. 8. 1 ,930,- 
920, Nov. 28. Hy condensing 2,3-hv(lroxvnaphthoio acid 
or a siibstitntioii product with a 4-aininobiphenyl or a 
.substitution product (iiielusive of compds. such as 2- 
timinofliioteue, 2-aiiiinoiluoretioiic, 2-uniitiueurbu/.ole, 2- 
utiimobiphetivletu' oxifle or (heir substitution products), 
urvlidf's are obtained of gcHul afiliiity foi vegetable fiber 
and siiitafik' for coupling to form azo dyes. Among the 
pnahictb are 4-(3-hyilroxy-2-iiaplithovlMniino)biphenyl 
(I), 111 . 28.3"; 4 '-t‘tlio\y-I, 111 . 276”; 4'-iutro-I, in. 324 
r-chloro-I, m. 304-0"; 3-methoxv-I, ni. 214 10“; 
2,.6-diiiietlioxy-I, 111 . 219 20”; 2,4',6-triixRtlioxv-I, in. 
221 4"; 2,.5-dinietho\v-4'-pheiiyI-I, 111 . 221 2“; 2'- 

iiietho\v-I, ni. 211”; 4 '-iiietho\v-I, in. 296 0"; 2'-iiitro- 
I, 204 0“; I-4'-sulfo!idiiiietli3 laiiiide, m. 203 4"; 1-4'- 
vSiilfondiethylainide, m. 203 4"; 3-i*liIoro-I, m. 267-8“; 
.3-iiiethyl-I, in. 239“; 4-(7-l)romo-.3-hvdroxy-2-iiaph- 
thoylamiiio) biphenyl (II), in. .322-3“; 4-(0-iiiethoxy-.3- 
livdro\v-2-nat>hthovlainino)bi]>heiiyl, in. 302 .3®; 2,6- 

fliniethoxv-II, in. 233-1”; 2',3'-livdroxynaphthovl-2- 
aiiiinofluoreiie, in. 279 80“ ; 2',.3'-liydroxynaphthoyl- 
2-aiiiiiiofliioreiione, in. 296 8"; 2',3'-hyclroxyiiaphthoyl- 
2-ainin(K*arbn/ule ; and 2 ',3 '-hvdroxynaphthoyl-2-umino- 
diphetivleiie oxide, 111 . 300“. Various examples with 
details of procedure are given. 

Organic acids. Dentsi'hi* Gold- utid Silbcr-Scheide- 
anslalt vorm. R<K\ssler (Karl Wiesler, inventor). Ger. 
.68:1,702, St‘pl. 8 , 19.33. X’olalile org. acids an* preiwl. by 
siisiHMidiiig their suits in a powd. condition in an org. 
olvenl and Ireuting the suspension with coned. HsP 04 . 
'rile resulting acid i.s sepd. from the mono and (or) di-a- 
phospliates formed bv extn. Thus, powd. AcONa is 
bii.s]?ended in acetone and treated with coned. HaF04 to 
give AcOH and NaH 2 FC) 4 . Other examples arc given. 

Neutralizing aliphatic acids containing froth-producing 
substances.® Camille Dreyfus and Clifiord 1. Haney (to 
Cclaiie.se Carp, of America). U. S. 1,930,764, Nov. 28. 
Material such as ilil. HOAc recovered from the acetylaticm 
of cellulose and contg. a froth -producing substance is 
treated at a temp, aliove 00“ with an alk. sulistance such 
as N^COi which generates gas, and toward the end of the 
reaction a coagulant such as an Al or Fe salt is added in 
order to ppt. urg. substances. 

Fht^ acids. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Christoph Beck 
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and Hdmut Wdssbacht inventors). Oer. 561^299 Aug. ' 
3» 1933. Tu prepg. fatty acids by oxidizing paraffin hydro-* 
carbons by treatment with HNOj or oxides of N, the pres- 
ence of polytMuiic acids in the end product is avoided by 
stopping the oxidation when the protluct is about 80% 
saponifialile. An example is given. 

Aromatic carboxylic acids. G<*wcrk8chaft Mathias 
Stinnes. Ger. 580,821), July 17, 1933. Mono- or poly- 
basic aromatic acids are dcearlioxylated by heating their , 
Ca salts in soln. or in the dry state in the presence of a 
small amt. of alkali, and at ordinary or raised pressure. 
Thus, phthalir acid is heated with wati*r, CaO and NaOH 
to give a 1)0% yield of 

Aralkylaryl carboxylic acids. Alphons O. Jaeger and 
Lloyd C. Daniels (to Selden Co.). U. S. 1,937,903, 
Dec. 5. liy effwliiig n*action of phthalide (or a homolog 
oi substitution product), in the presence of AlCb, with of- 
chlornnaphthaleiic, 2-chlorobiphcnvl, 4-t'hlarobiphenyl, 
dipheii>l oxide, 2- or 4-chloro- or liromo-diphenyl oxide, 
tnethylnaphthalene, tetraliii or ai*ciiaphthenc oi its 
halogen substitution pnxlucts, corresponding aralkylaryl 
carboxylic acids aie pnKliiced various of which are suitable 
for use as dye intertncdiates. Numerous examples with 
details of pnK'cdiin* aie given. 

Aiylamino-2-hydroxynaphthalene-3<carboxylic adds. 
Leopold i^aska and Oskai Haller (to General Aniline 
Works). U. S. l,l«fi,722, Nov. 28. liy heating, to a 
temp, above 200®, an alkali metal salt of a 5- or 7-aryl- 
aintiio-2-naphthol with COj under pressure aliove 50 atm. 
(suitably 80-120 atm.), pio<itiets arc otitaiued such as: 
ti-anilino-3-hydro\v-2-naphlhoic acid, tn. 2.30®; ti-(p- 
toluino)-.3-hydroxv-2-naphlhoic acid, ni. 245® (de- 
cotii]>u.): 8-aiiilino-.3-hvdro\y-2-iiaphtlioic acicl, m. 214- 
1 5® ; fi-(p-Tnethoxyaiiiliiio) -3-hvdroxv-2-iiaphthoic acid, 
in . 240 ® ; and (5-( 1 -napht liyLimiiio) -.3-li vdroxy-2-iiaph- 
tlioic acid, m. 272®. 

Formic acid. SclicTing-Kahlhauni A.-O. (Karl Rohde, 
inventor). Gcr. 58.3.704, Svpi. 12, 193.3. HCOiII is 
picp<l. by treating alk. earth lonnatcs with HiS 04 m the 
pieseiux* of volatile hvdr<K‘artiouii. 'riiiis, (IlCOi)iCa is 
treated with coiiccl. il 2 S <)4 in the pn’senre of CnH® to give a 
93-6% yield of 1100,11. 

Acetic add. Chcinische Fabiik von Ilcydeii A.-G. 
(Kurt Biichheim, iiiventoi). Ger. .583,70.3, Sept. 8, 1933. 
AcOH is rciukTcd aiiliyd. by rectification with addii. of 
diolkyl carbonate to lowet the b. p. of the water. Thus, 
50% AcOH is disld. with KLCOj to give AcOH of 99.8- 
100% purity. Of. C, A . 27, 4248. 

Acetic add . I . G . P'ai I leiiiiid . A . -G . (Walter Fleniniiiig 
aud Walter Speer, inventors). Gci. .58.3,704, Sept. 13, 
19.3.3; Fi. 751,100, Aug. 28, lt)3.3. AcOH is piepd. by 
subjecting methyl ethyl ketone in the liquid phase to a 
catalytic oxidation with gaseous O ut high temps. Kx- 
aniplcs are given. 

Acetic add from aldehyde. Horace F. Oxley and 
Walter II. Groombndge (to Celaticsc Corj). of America). 
U. S. l,t)37,.528, Dec. 6. Oxidaliun of aldehyde to IlOAc 
in the luittid phase is effected under such conditions that 
the concii. of the HO Ac dtK*s not rise to the point at which 
vigorous reaction would lx- prevented, as by maintaining 
the HO Ac COUCH, at (iO 7tl% in a continuous proc-ess. 

Separating acetic acid and water. C. F. Boehmiger & 
Soehiie G. m. b. H. (Richard Muller, Hans Uatzig and 
Krich Rabald, inventors). Gcr. .58'l,571, Sept. 23, 1933. 
Mixts. of Ac-t), AcOll and water are sepd. by reducing 
the temp, till tlie water and some of the AcOH freezes and 
seiis. Further cooling results in total sepn. of first the 
water then the AcOH. 

Concentrating acids such as acetic add. I^enry Drey- 
fus. U. S. 1,930,755, Nov. 28. Vapors of the aq. acid 
are mixed with vapors of a solvent for the acid eomiirising 
at least one ether of a monohydric phenol at a temp, 
about the b. p. of the acid, and the resulting mixt. is 
cooled to a temp, iiitcrmediatc between the b. p. of water 
and the aliphatic-acid-solvcnt mixt. under the prevailing 
conditions, in order to effect fractional condensation. 
Various modifications of procedure are described. 


i^ppanitiia for ketonislQC acetic add vapor. Deutsche 
Gold^Mjiind Silber-Scbeideanstalt vorm. Roesder (Muv 
Klar, Hans Walter and Hermann Sdiulz, inventors) 
Ger. 579,016, July 4, 1938. 

Lactic add. Chemisches Werk Klopfer G. m. b. ii 
Ger. 581,778, Aug. 2, 1933. Addn. to 533,853 (C. A. 20. 
730). ITie method of 533,853 for solidifying pure laciij 
add by cold-mixing with powd. pectin is modified l>v 
replacing the latter with solidified powd. vegetable nm 
cous. 

Glycolic add. Consortium ffir elektrochemische Indn - 
trie G. m. b. H. (Martin Miigdan and Johann Sim, 
inventors). Gcr. 581,828, Aug. 3, 19:13. Glycolic and 
is prepd. by heating (AcO)sCu and alkali or alk. catiii 
acetate soln.s. to 100 200® under pressun*. 

Chlorinathig propionic add. R5hm & Haas A 
Ger. 579,054, June 2i), 1933. EtCOsH and its liqmd 
ccimpds. free from Jn are chlorinates] without the aid ni ^ 
solvent and using less than the mol. amt. of Cl neivss m 
for complete chlorination, and at tumps, below the b p 
of EtCGsH. Examples are given. 

Benzoic add. Bozel-Mal6tra (Soe. industriellc di 
pnxluits chiiniques). Fr. 753,918, Oct. 27, 19.3.3. H/OK 
aud its salts are prepd. by heating toluene with solus of 
salts of sexivalent Cr to above 100® under pressure and m 
the presence of agents capable of neutrali/ang the .iILlIi 
liberated and allowing ea.sy sepn. of the HzOH or ben/o iit ^ 
by filtration and subsequent conen. Examples an- gi\ui 
of the use of NajCrsOr. 

Benzoic acid. Courtney Conover (to Mmissuti) 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,937,383, Nov. 28. A mi\t nf 
lictizoic and phthalic acids Is treated with a reagent sm \\ a 
Na tx^nzoate or Na^COi capable t>f forming a phthalu kilt 
which is iioii-volatUe under the subsequent treutineiK, m 
insufficient quantity to combine with the Umroic acid, .md 
the lx.-iizoic acid is then recovered from the mixt. bv sii uti 
distil. 

jCi-Hydroxybenzoic add. Lindlcv E. Mills and Win W 
Allen (to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S. 1.937,477, N<iv Js 
In prepg. p-hydroxyLx!iizoie acid, with production oi li\ 
drated di-K o-hydroxybenzoate as an iiitcrmediafi piod 
net, the latter is completely dehydrated by heating tuidu 
sub-atm. pressure. 

Side-chain oxidations sudi as benzoic acid production 
from toluene. Alphons O. Jaeger (to Selden Co.). 1 S 
1,9.37,962, Dec. 5. Initial material to be oxidized siu h a 
toluene is vaporized and mixed with an O-contg. gas suui 
as air in excess of that theoretically required and the nn\t 
is passed in series through a plurality of convciteis tillul 
with a catalyst promoting sidc-chain oxidation such is k 
vanadyl vanadate. By use of other catalysts siicli as dild 
zeolite catalysts contg. Ta, Mo, W and U, aldchydi-s mk Ii 
as benzuldchydu an* mainlv obtained. 

Sulfonic acids. Hyman Limlnirg (tn Flintkute t'oip ) 
U. S. 1,9.37,521, Dec. 5. FAr obtaining sulfmiic luidi 
(such as those of acid sludge from spindlc-oil refuinig) m 
purified form from an aq. liquid also contg. electrolvus 
the liquid is treated with an org. base such as aniline with 
which the said electrolytes either form no compds. m «miIv 
conitxls. which are water-sol., and the'pptd. conipds of 
the org. Ixisc and sulfonic acids are sepd. from the ictnaiii 
ing aq. liquid. Cf. C. A . 27, 4916. 

lodomethanesulfonic acid or salts. I. G. Faitieimid 
A.-G. (Heinrich Klos, inventor). Gcr. .581,818, Ang b 
193.3. Addn. to .532,766 (r. A. 26, 480). Salts of 11 SO 
or HtSi 04 or a mixt. of these are heated with a susix-nswni 
of CHlt in the presence or absence of acid-binding iigints 
till the CIIIi disappears, the resulting iodomethancsnl- 
fonic acid or salt l^ing sepd. Thus, a mixt. of CHli, 
CaCOi, NatSOi and water afe heated to give the Na salt 
of the above acid. Cf. C. A. 27. 1010. 

Kotod&olonic odds. J. D. Riedd-E. de. HaAn A <4* 
(Friedrich Bocdcckcr and Hans Volk, inventors), 
584,704, Sept. 22, 1933. Addn. to 682,727 (C. A. 28, 
782*) . In prepg. the above acids by the method of ofL.- 
727, t. e., by treating hydroxychola^ acid with aq. HsCr- 
O 4 at mild temps., the hirdrcngrcholajiic acid is btt^ht w 
the nquidte muely diviiM oonffitloa fay the aid of an 
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indifferent liqiiid lined. In wmter, eneb as xylene. Bx- 1 ethyldiundecyknyhceiomM b. 105-200** at 0.5 mm., is 
umples are given. Cf . C. A . 27 , 5756. ^ also described. 

Batobengoplieaoaeo and haloantbiamilneme-carDO^ Amlnoanttiraqiifaume nitiilee. Max ICugel (to General 
acids. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Georg ICr&nxlehi, Martin Aniline Works) . U. S. 1,038,020, Dec. 5. By heating d 

CtneU and Ernst Diefenbach, inventors). Ger. 583,562, 1-amino-4-amino (or substituted amino) anthraquinone- 

S‘i>t. 6, 1033. The above acids and their aldehydes are 2-sulfonic acid with KCN in aq. soln. to a temp, above 05** 

by completely or nearly complctdy chlorinating (suitably in a closed vessel for some time at atmve KX)**), 

licnzoplumones contg. a CUa group in the s-position to the products are obtained such as l-amino-2-i*yano-4-hcxa- 

kelo group, and contg. also a further CHi group and a Cl a hydroanilinoaiithraquinone, m. 211-12**; l-amino-3* 
aloni. The product is treated with coned. H1SO4 to cyano-4-hexahydroanninoanthraquinone, ra. 2.39 40®; 1- 

ptoduce anthraquinonc-carboxylic acids or -aldehydes, or amino-2-cyatio-4-/>-tolylaminoanthniquinone, l-amino-3- 

s.ipond. without H1SO4, to give^chlorobenzophenonc-car- cyano-4-p-tolylaminoaiitliraquiiione, l-amino-2-cyano-4- 

l)oxylic acids or -aldehydes, the ring ticing closed in the aiiilinoanthraquiiiouc, 1 -amino-2, 3-dicyano-4-butylaniino* 

latUT case by treatment with coued. HsS04 . Thus, 2,5-di- anthra(iuinone, I - amino - 2 - cyano - 4-butylaminuanthra- 

iiicthyl-4-cldorobenxophenone of m. p. 5C)® (obtained by quiiioiic, l-amino-2-cyano-4-inothvluniinoanthraquinone 

the condensation of 2-chloro-/»iaylcne with benzyl dilo- snd l,4-diamino-2,3-dicyaiioaiithraquiiione. Details of 

lulc) is dissolved in CeHsCla and trea^ with Cl and ultra- procedure arc given for making all thew compds. which, 

vu)lct light to give ta*hexachhro-i,5^dimethyl^^kloro- 3 in general, form blue crystals. 

hvnzophewme, m. 182®. This is treated with coned. Hs- 3-Methylalpentane. Alexander Woi'kcr Oes. fur elck- 

S()4 to give 2^<hhroanthraqumone^3~carboxylic acid^ ra. tn>chemische Industrie G. 111. b. H. Fr. 752,510, Sept. 

The prepn. of the following is also described, 2,5- 25, 1033. One mol. of biityraldclivdc is condensi^d 

liuhhro^SJ-anthraquinanedicarboxylk acid, m. 300®, 2,7- with 1 mol. of AcH to form 3-niethvla]-2-pentaiiol 3- 

duhlorO’^3,6~anthraquinonedicarboxylie acid, ta-pentacMoro- niethvIal-2-penlenc -♦ 3-tticthvlaI|)cutaiie by fixation of H. 
l^ri-dimethyl-^-chloroberuophrnone, S^hloroantnraquinone- The fixation of H may be pushed as far as the satd. ale. 

I aldehyde, m. 230®, 2,5,fi~trichloro^~atithraquinonecar-^ which is then dehydrogenated. 

knvltc acid, m. 204® and 4~chlorohenzophenone-3,G-di- . 3 - Methylal - 3 - hydrox]piethylpentane. Alexander 

carboxylic acid, Wac*ktT Ges. fur elektnx'hemische Industrie O. in. b. H. 

AUphatic anhydrides. Ilciiry Dreyfus. Brit. 397,472, Fr. 7.52,403, vSept. 2.3, 10.33. Si‘e Brit. 390,0.58 (T. /1 . 28, 
Auu 22, 1933. See Fr. 740,015 (C. ^4. 28, 492*). 402’). 

Mixed anhydrides. Ilcukel & Cic. G. m. b. H. Fr. Acetylene. N. V. dc Bataafschc IVtrolciim Maat- 

7M ,571, Sept. 0, 1033. Mixed anhydrides of silicic acid schappij. Fr. 751,284, Aug. .30, 10.33. CML Ls cxld. 
and higher carboxylic acids are prepd. by the action of a Si from gaseous mixts. contg. it by one or mon* solvents of 

iKilnle or an anhydride of silicic acid and another acid on a the class comprising polvglycols, their esters, ethers or 

(aibowlic acid contg. at least 6 C atoms. Thus, silico- mixed ethers, r. g., dicthvlene glycol, dipropylcne glycol, 
snaiie anhydricle is prepd. by the action of SiBn or silico- 5 dictliylcuc glvcol diacctate or the acetate of the mono-Kt 
antic anhydride on stearic acid. Other examples are ether of diet hvleue glycol. 

fivcii including the prepn. of * silicotienzoic auhy^idc, 2-Butene. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Franz Rtingt* and 
itfllIbCOO)4Si. The products may Ixi used for i^ydfogena- Martin Mtlller-Cunradi, inventors). Ger. 583,7*.K), Si‘pt. 
turn. 13, 19.33. See U. S. 1 ,014,674 ( t*. .1 . 27, 4252-3) . 

Mixed anhydrides of boric and organic acids. Henkel Copper-containing catalyst suitable for use in methanol 
iv. t'tt. G. m. b. H. Brit, 308,064, Sept. 7, 1933. Tri- synthesis from hydrogen and carbon monoxide. Henry 

ai*U borates are prepd. by heating lIsBOi or BaOi with 1 H. Storch (to K, I. dii Pont dc Nemours & Co.). D. S. 

oriiioieorg. acids (other tliaiiAcOH) in the presence of at ^ 1,0.37,728, Dec. .5. A cupraiiitnonium salt such as the 

Udst an equiv. quantity of an iiiorg. acid chloride or org. sulfate or nitrate is treated (as by heating with NaOH) to 

aiul anhydride. In examples (1) Iristearyl Ixjrate is form a Cii-0 compd. and the latter is reduced at a temp. 

u’)l allied by heating stearic acid with HiBOa, or BaOi, and Ih4ow the ni. ]>. of C'u. 

Ai O and dislg. off the excess Ac?0 with the AcOH formed Isopropyl alcohol. James W. Woolcock (to Imperial 
and (2) cinnamic boric anhydride is prepd. by heating Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,9.38,162, Dee, 5. 

(11111 mile acid with H3BO1 in presence of SOCIs until evolu- Oases contg. CalU are brought into contact with H4SC)4 

tioii of HCl ceases. contg. not more tliau a few percent of water dild. with 

Apparatus for catalytic reactions such as oxidation of alxiut an equal amt. of glacial HOAc, at a temp, of alxiut 

naphthalene to form p bthalig anhydride. Benjamin H. 7 40® so as to produce a reaiMion mixt. contg. a substantial 

Jhoinas (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,030,610, amt. of iso-Pr H sulfate, which may then Ik* converted 

Nov. 28. Various stnio^/Ural and mech. detail are dc- into iso-Pr ale. by heating to eff cl hydrolysis, 

sdilu’d, adapted for use with fused salt baths or the like Acetone. Deutsche Gold- und SillKT-Scheidcanstalt 
for heat control. vorm. Roesslcr (Heuis Walter, inventor). Ger. 584,517, 

Alkylating acid nitrUes. Karl Ziegler. Ger. 581,728, Sept. 21, 1033. Addn. to .577,705 (C, A. 28 , 403*). 

Aup. 2, 1033. Addn. to 670,504 (C, A, 27 , 4251) . The The method of .577,705 for prepg. acetone by leading CiH* 

nifihod of 570,51M for alkylating nitriles by treating them and H over an impregnated porous C catalyst free from Fe, 

^itli halugenated alkyl or aralkyl compds. and NaNHs is » temps., is varied by using catalysts consisting of 

lUixlitied by replacing tlic latter by hydrides or org. sub- active porous C impregnated with Cd, Zii and alkali or alk. 

stitutcd amides of the alkali or alk. earth metals. Thus, earth metal compds. F:xami)levS are given. 

is(j|)utyric acid nitrile is treated with Nall and lamzyl Acetaldehyde, etc. Consortium fiir elcktrochemische 
chloiidi* to give a-d)enzylisohUyric acid nitrile, b. 117-18® Industrie G. m. b. H. (Hans Deutsch and Willy O. Herr- 
and 1. 57*. inanii, inventors). Ger. 583,075, Sept. 14, 1933. AcH, 

Tertiary add nitriles. Karl Ziegler. Ger, 583, .561, acetone and AcOH are obtained by passing C*Hi and H 

6, 1933. Sec. nitriles of the general formula R2- through a fust‘d acid-reacting salt contg. less than 6% of 

t'HCN, in which R represents alkyl (except vinyl) or water of crystu., at temps, between 300“ and 450°. A 

Hralkyl groups^ are treate(f with alkali metal-. Mg- or 9 fused mixt? of ZnClj and AlCU may be used. 
hul()gcn.Mg.,sut)8titution products of secondary aliphatic Be nz a n t hr onealdehydes . I. G. FarlK'tiind. A.-G. Fr. 

or hydroaromatic amines to form metal substitution prod- 753,070, Oct. 28, 1033. Sec* Ger. 581,239 (C. A, 27 , 
ucts, these being then treated with halogen alkylene 5083). 

coiiiiids. or dialkyl sulfates. Thus, diallylacetonitrile is Vinyl ethers. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walter Reppe, 
ticatcr] with dicyclohexylamine and (CsH4Br)iMg soln. inventor). Ger. 584,840, Sept. 25, 1933. The ethers art 
Till* product is then treated with allyl bromide, to give prepd. by the action of CiHa on org. hirdroxy compds. in 

|na]l\]acctonitrile. The prepn. of diethyhMykickonitrUe, the liquid phase at temps, above 100® in the presence of 

b. 78** at 15 snm., dimeO^bemykM^ m. 57 ® and blsic substances. Thus, a soln. of Na in abs^ ak. is 
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subjected to a streasi of N and CtHi in an autoclave to give 
a 95% yield of ethyl vinyl ethcr» b. 56®. The prepii. ni 
the following is also described; vinyl amyl ethers b. lit®, 
ithykne glycol ethyl vinyl ether, b. 126®, ethylene glycci 
divtnyl ether, vinyl phenyl ether, b. 156-6®, vinyl m-tolyl 
ether, vinyl fi-tetrahydronaphthyl ether, bm 145®, vinyl iso- 
propyl ether, b. H4®, di- and tnethylene glycol vinyl ethyl 
ether, fjn 90-7® and bio 100®, resp., vinyl octyl ether, ti« 
76®, ethyl octadecyl ether, bio 190®, vtnyl decyl ether, U 110®, 
vinyl dodecyl ether, 1)4 120®, monovinyl ether of diethanol- 
amine, bo ioo 10®, the dtvinyl ether of triethanolamine, bo 
120-50®, tdnyl butyl ether, vinyl tetradecyl ether, 1>4 14(>-5® 
and vinyl oleyl ether, 1)* 170-5®. C'f. L\ A . 27, 736. 

Urea. Alphonse Ziereti. Gcr. 579,567, June 2i), 193;i. 
Urea is ]>rep(l. bv leading a gaseous niixt. coiitg. dry COS 
and Nlla in the propoilioii 1 :2 over ai'tive C at 100 140®. 
'I'lie uieu IS removed from the catalyst l>y a licjtiid solvent 
such us ale. Yields of S8 9% are obtained, h^xaniples 
are given. 

Urea ifynthe^is. Harry C. Hetheriiigton (to K. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,937,116, Nov. 28. 
In eiTecting urea synthesis liy heating NH« and CO2 to a 
temp, of at least 150® and tiiidei a pressure of at least 1(H) 
atm., uncoil vertid Nil 4 curbs mute is si'pd. from the syn> 
thesis melt by distii. and the hot distillate is coiideiisc^d by 
cixiling it ill the presence of substantial amounts of urea 
and free NH*. Cl. i\ A . 27, 3724. 

Bomyl oxalates. Leon Darrasse, Ittienne Darrassis 
Lucien Dupont and Kgon Klod. hV. 751,275, Aug. 30, 
1 933. See Gcr. 562,879 ( C. A . 27, 1 01 5) . 

Tetrahydronaphthylamine. 1. G. harljeiiiiid. A.-G. 
(Carl Wulff, inventoi). C»er. 581,8.31, Aug. 3, 1933. 
I*ure tetruhYdronaphthvlauime is olitained by sepg. a 
mixt. of ar-tetiahydnw»- and -^-nai)hlhyhiminc or ar- and 
ac-tetrahydro-/J-iiaphthylaniiiie. This is elTected by 
trealuig the mixt. with solvents in which ar-tetrahydro-/^- 
naphtliylaniine is insol. or only partly sol. liclow its m. p. 
and cooling to betweiMi 15® and -20®. Thus, a mixt. of 
or-tetrahydro-of- and -/i-naphthylumiiie is dissolved in 
bcnxiiic. The soln. is cooled to lietweeu — 7® and —10®. 
The ^-base i.s crystd. out and the o-base remains in sohi., 
from which it can lx* recovered, after hit ration, by distii. 

Substituted acetamide. Schcring-Kahlhaum A.-G. 
(Karl junkermann and Otto von ^hickh, inventors). 
CWr. 581 ,8^10, Aug. 3, HKi3. Substitution picKiucts are 
obtauied by introducing an acetyl group into the NHj 
group of ulkyl-, alkylulki'iiyl- or alken> 1-acelainides. 


1 Thus, triallylacetamide Is treated with AciO to give 
acetyllriplkylacetamide, m. 92-5®. The prepn. of aeetyl- 
diallylpropylacetamide, m. 74®, and acetyUriethylautamide, 
m. 109®, is also described. 

Cyclohexyl^clohezonol. Howards & Sons Ltd., John 
W. Blagdc*!! and George C. H. Clark. Brit. 397,88^1, 
Si'pt. 1 , 103 ^ 1 . Cyclohexylcyclohexatiol and its homologs 
are prepd. by hydrogenating cyclohexylidcnecyclohexa- 
P none or its homologs in presence of a catalyst belonging 
^ to the non-iioblc metal group, s. g., Fe, Ni or (and) Cu. 
The catalyst iiiav contain a promotinr, e, g,, MgO, CrtO), 
and may be carried on a support. The hydrogeuation is 
preferably under pressure, e. g., 10 atm. and at 1.50®. 
The cyclohexylidcnccyclohcxanone may be prepd. from 
cyclohexanol by condensation with agents such as caiisti(' 
alkalies, NaOKt, Ua(OH)2 ur HCl. 
l^robenzanfhrones. I. O. Farlxmind. A.-G. lu. 

3 753,828, CX*t. 25, IhtTL N condensation pnxlucts aie 
made by causing compds. capable of reacting like acrolein, 
r. g., acrolein, glycerol, aldol, crutoiialdehyde and cinnaiii- 
alclehydc, to react with pyridinonaphthaleiies, the isoev- 
clic rings of which contain at least oue substituent chosen 
from the group “O and — OH, e. g,, 3-hydroxy-l(iV)-3- 
or 3“hvdruxy-2(Fv) iiiethyl-1 (N)-2-pyridiiiotiaphtlialcue, 
1 -fiaphthoquinoline-3,4-quiiiotic and 2,3 -phtlialoylpyi 1 
cluie and their substitution pnMliiet.s. To olitaiii good 

4 yields, oxidizing agents ate added if the starting materials 
contain OH groups and recluciag agents if they contain 
a quinouc group. Examples are given of the pre])Ti. uf 
S{N)-1 ,lt-pyrobenzanthrone of the formula 



and of a Bz-3-hyiroxy, a dibromo (m, above 300®), a 
mononttro (m. 28.5-6"), a monoammo (m. 207-8®), a 
methoxy, a sulfo (111. above .300®), a monocyano (m, .305 
6 7®), a larboxyhc, a Bz-l~bromo and a Bz~l^~anlhraqui- 
nonyl deriv., also the 3-{N) conipd, and derivs. therenl, 
also dyes obtaiiU‘<l by condensing these coiii]xls. with 
py razolean t hrune , 
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Method for the separation of enzymes. M . Srccoivasaya 
and N. Keshava Iyengar. Nature 132, 604 5(1933). 
About 20 cc. of enzyme ext. is frozen in a centnfuge tul)c 
and the frozen mass centrifuged at about 60(K) r. p. ni. for 
15 mill. Three distinct layers will form. The topmost 
layer is water, contg. the more easily diflfusible enzyme 
fractions; the bottom layer represents the most cuned. 
fraction of enzymes with high mol. or micellar wts. The 
method has been applied to the fractionation of inulase 
Olid invertase. i'hilip D. Adams 

Inhibitors in the decomposition of hydrogen pero' ide by 
catalase. Hulxrt N. Alyca and James Pact*. /. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 4801-6(1933). — No parallelism appears 
between the relative inhibitory powers of 19 011;. compds. 
in the decompn. of H|Of by catalase at 24® and by light 
at 75 ° ( C. A . 27, 1800) . Mixing 1 2 inhibitors with catalase 
for 20 min. before addn. of H2()| does not increase the 
inhibitory powers; 7 other iiihitiilors appear to deactivate 
the catala.se somewhat. The min. diain length is 2000. 

H. A. Beatty 

Pyrophosphatase in the placenta. Isoo Horii. Arh. 
drill, Abt, Anal, Inst, Kaiser, Univ, Kyoto Scr. C, No. 


4, 10 14(1933). — The amt. of pyrophosphatase in tin* 
huniiui placenta decreases as tgT:gnancy ^vances, whik 
the opposite is true of orthophosphatasc. M. L. C. B. 

The phosphatase content in various histological altera- 
tions of organs. Iscx) Horii. Arh. drill. Abt. Anat. 
Inst. Kaiser. Unw. Kyoto Scr. C, No. 4, 23-48(1933): 
cf. C. A. 27, 1647. — Cases of iicphril is 'showing damage 
8 to the tubular eiiithcliuin show also a diminution of phiis 
phatasi* activity. Atropliicd testicles contain less phos 
phatase than active ones. Liver damaged by CCU* CHCl > 
or P shows a decreased phost>hatase content, ^rciiio 
mas show less T>hospliatase after* irradiation. Phos 
phatase therefore occurs in connection with the cell cyto- 
plasm. ~ M. L. C. Bemheim 

Sulfatase. Shiiizaburo Pujita and Yasunobu Hosoda. 
g Arb. dritl. Abt. Anat, Inst. Kaiser. Univ, Kyoto Ser. 
No. 4, 130 42(1933).— The ethereal sulfates of phenol 
and cre.sol are hydrolyzed by the sulfatase in taka- 
diastosc, with an optimum pu of 9.0. The deriv. of p‘ 
crcsol is attacked more rapidly than its 0- or m-isomers. 

M. L. C. Bemheim 

The fluorescence spectra of hyporicin and mycopor- 
phyrin. Ch. Dh4r6. Compt. rend. 197, 948 -60(19^) 
The absorption and iluoresoenoe spectra of hyporidn and 
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niycQporpliyxin in both pyridine and ale. solns. indicate 
that they are identical. Rachel Blown 

The lipases of Ihuman] blood serum. J. Nitzulcscu, 

l. Omstein and D. Herescu. Compt. rend. soe. hioL 
114, 747-9(1033).— 'In general, serum lipase is greatly 
decreased in old age. Some exceptions were found. 

L. E. Gilson 

Influence of salts on the action of fumarase. Kurt P. 
Jucobsohn and Fernando Bela Pereira. Compt. rend. 

m. hiol. 114, 86a-C0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4822.- 
Mg^'^ accelerates the action of fumarase; Ca'*'*' does 
not. Inorg. phosphates have activating effect but 
Na diphcnylpyrophosphate does not. L. E. Gilson 

Lactic fermentation. E. Aiibcl and E. Simon. Compt. 
rend. soc. hiol. 114, 905-7(1933). — Dried yeast, powd. 
(tog muscle, acetone-extd., and-^uscle ext. prepd. by 
1 liunberg's method had no effect whatever <in the system, 
a glyaTophosphate-pyruvic acid, but all 3 readily formed 
\cCHO and lactic acid from Mg hexosephosphate. 

L. E. Gilson 

Action of polyhydric phenols on urease; the influence 
of thiol compounds. Jtida H. Qiiastel. lihchem. J. 

n. 1110 22(1933). The high toxicities of catechol 
and hydroquinone toward urease arc probably due to the 
[)iesence of the com*spondiiig quinones in the aq. sedtis. 
()l the dihydric phenols. The protective effects of thiol 
cdiiipds. can then be explained as due to the reduction 
f>l the quinones to the dihydric phenols. B. Harrow 

Interaction of haloacetates and SH compounds. 
The reaction of haloacetic acids with glutathione and 
cysteine. The mechanism of iodoacetate poisoning of 
glyoxalase. Frank Dickens. Biochem. J. 27, 1111 51 
(l<l.‘i3). — Neutral solns. of ICHaCOiNa and glutathione 
fin III a thio-ether by eliniinution of Nal. 'I'lie reaction 
lollows the biinol. law. Bromo- and chloioacetates \yc- 
li.ive similarly but less vigorously. The iodoacetate 
iiiliibition of glyoxalase activity Is revcrseil completely by 
tlie addn. of glutathione to the inactiyated ext. 

Benjamin Harrow 

The biochemistry and physiology of glucuronic acid. 
1 The structure of glucuronic acid of animal origin. 
Tolin Pryde and Richard T. Williams. Biochem. J. 27, 
1197-201(1933). — |8-Bomyl-f/-ghicuronide (I) was iso- 
Ulid as the Zn salt from the urine of human fieiiigs and 
lings fed with borneol. I gives cry si. 2,3,4-lrinicthyl- 
/7 iHimyl-d-glucurotiide Me ester (II) by inelliylation 
Mith AgsO and Mel. II is coiivirted into a inixl. ol a- 
.111(1 /J-2,3,4-trimethylniethyl-fi-glnriironide Me esters 
the action of 0,2 N II2SO4 in MeOH at llKl". Oxidation 
ot the fully methylated glucuronic acid with TINO 1 yields 
d (iimcthoxysuccinic acid, d/-xylotriincthoxyglutaric acid 
• IV) and 2,3,4-triinethyl-5-saccharolactone (III). The 
lint 2 of the.se were identified as the cryst. diamides, 
i/iliilc III was identified asdhc cryst. Me ester. The isola- 
Hull of IV and III establishes a pyranoid structure for the 
(;lueuronic acid rcsidui' of bomylg^cnronide. II. The 
mcthylation of glucurone of animal origin. Ibid. PiOiVO. 
-Olucurone (I), the anhydride of glucuronic acid, is ob* 
tniad directly by the hydrolysis of bomeolglucurontde. 
Metliylation of I with Ag20 and Mel gives 2 cryst. .solids, 
tniiiethylglucuronc and an uiisatd. deriv., triniethyl- 
Klucuralone. The bulk of I undergoes more extensive 
ini tliylatioii because of the opening of the lactone ring. 
III. The structure of benzoylglucuronic acid. Ibid. 
1-10-15. -Conjugated glucuronates are either the gluco- 
Mde-* ‘ether’* type, the glucosidc-“cstcr” type (I) or a 
cuniliinalion of these 2. Benzoylglucuronic acid (11), 

type I, has been prepd. in a state of purity. Like all 
giueosidcs contg. a 1-Bz Aidical, 11 reduces sugar re- 
agents because the Bz is easily hydrolyzed. B. H. 

The proteolytic ejutymes of yeast. Thomas F. Macrae. 
litoihem. J. 27, 1229-30(1933).— The liberation of 
dipefitidasc, aminopolypoptidase and proteqjK by the 
aiifolysis of English top-ycast and Dutch bakers’ yeast 
differs in several respects from the liberation of these 
enzymes from Ldwenbrau yea.st. Prepns. of dipeptidase 
free from protease and aminopolypeptidase free from 


1 dtpeptida.se and protease have been obtained from English 

top-yeast. Benjamin Harrow 

Studies on the relationship between ^emical consti- 
tution and physiological action. V. Molecular dls^ 
symmetry and physiolorical activity. l.e.slie H. Eassoii 
and Edgar Stedmaii. Biochem. J. 27, 1257-06(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 315, 53J3. — On the assumption that 3 of 
the gnmps linked to the asym. C atom in an optically 

2 active driig are concerned in its attachment to its specific 
receptor in the tissues, mol. dissymmetry and its assoed. 
optical actiyily have no direct influence* on the magnitude 
of the physiol, activity of the drug. The same holds true 
for the relationship between iriol. dissymmetry in a sub- 
strate mol. or in a sp. inhibitor and their power of com- 
biiiitig with an enzyme. The theory is supported by 
the fact that the piessor activities of d-adretuiline and 
3,4-(lIO)2C«HaCIbCIIyNIIMe are equal. A comparison 

3 of the miotic activities of a no. of urethans .shows agrec- 

iiiciit with theory. Benjamin Harrow 

The chemist and the public health. E. Gabriel Jones. 
Chemistry &e Industry 1933, 1024 -30. E. H. 

Urochrome and the participation of lyochromes in cell 
respiration. Kurt G. Stern and Guy 1). Oreville. Naiur- 
wiwenKchaftev 21, 720(1933). The urochrome of urine 
contains u substance similar to the lyochromes (lacto- 
chroine, evtoflavine, yellow oxidation enzyme). I'he 
^ tirochrotne pri'pd. by adsorption on C or fuller’s earth, 
AcOH or pvridinc-McOII elution and purification by 
fractionated Me-CO-KtOH pptn. contains C 30.9, H 6.04, 
N 1.3. 19, S 1 .13% ; the mol. wt. (Northrop-Anson method) 
is 2n(K); it contains 2% of paired glucuronic acid. Its 
aq. suln. gives continuous absorption from the visible 
vic»l(‘t on and bhu*-green fluorescence ; it is only slightly 
toxic. Hyposnlfite reduces it to a less colored substance, 
s resistant to KMn 04 ; hence it is not urochromogcii. 
I'hc uro<*hroine raises the spmitaiicotis respiration of 
human or rabbit erythrocytes 2-4 times; rat cells do 
not react; it converts dissolved cryst. hemoglobin 
(horsr or rat) into methemoglobin rapidly and almost 
finantitatively under aerobic or anaerobic conditions. 
Liver lyiK'hrome has a similar action; both substances 
H'diire oxidized cytochrome-c and helirorubin. On the 
basis of present results and those of Warburg a mechanisni 
6 for cell respiration is suggested: O* -► Warburgs respira- 
tion eii/yme — ► cytochrome — ► lyochronic — substrate 
•*“ dehydrogenase. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Properties and occurrence of inducing substances. 
Joh . Ilolt fret er , Naturwissenschaften 21 , 760-70( 1033) . — 
A review of work on ’ inductors” (Spemann), chem. 
substances which cause development of the embryonal 
iTfiKlenn of amphilna into the central nervous .system. 
They ate present in certain parts of the embryo, e. g., 

' the preformed mouth musculature, etc. Details on temp, 
and chein. stability are given. The inductor is present in 
exts. from many different organisms and animals : worms, 
molluscs, Crustacea, insects, fishes, amphibia, reptiles, 
birds and mammals; vegetable material is generally in- 
active. Evidence is given that glycogen itsrif is not the 
inductor, contrary to Fischer and Wehmeier (C\ A. 
27, 5,379). The inductor is ether-sol. and occurs in 

8 glycogen -free hen embryo. The substance has not lieen 

chemically identified as yet ; it is readily available, e. g., 
from calf liver (cf. H., Arch. Entvncklungsmech. Organ. 
(Abt. 1)., Z. Wiss. Biol.) 129(1933); Needham, Chem. 
Emlwyol. (C. A. 26, 1311)). B. J.C.v.d. H. 

The physical chemical nature of the ’’organiaator.” 
C. H, Waddiiigton, J. Needham and D. M. Needham. 
Natunvissenschnften 21, 771-2(1933). — A short review of 
studies on the chem. nature and action of the inductor 

9 (preceding hbstr.). Conclusion: A chem. inducing sub- 

stance is pn*sent in the cell -free ext.; it is decidedly 
ether-sol . and probabl y of lipoid nature . Many references 
arc given. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Amyloaynthease. XVI. X-ray apectromidiy on syn- 
thetic stardi. Toyosaku Minagawa. J. Agf. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 9, 907-15(1933); d. C. A. 27, 6347.— 
Synthetic starches, polymerized from dextrin prepd. by 
enzyme, and from glycogen, gave a cryst. x-ray apectro- 
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gnun. Natural starch has also a cryst. stnictura but l tnaltasc activity of blood serum. The Mood serum of the 
differs somewhat from that of synthetic starch. Synthetic dog and of swine shows a wide range of activity, tlu 

starch polymerized from sol. starch of glutinous rice wa.s optimum being most likely at 6.6. IV. Maltase of 

hmorphous. XVn. /Md. 916 <19.- Natural dextrin was human urine. Ibid. 175 84. — ^The amt. depends on 
isolate from the grain and pol3rmcrized by amylos3mthca.sr the sex. It varies in amt. with the density and acidii\ 

into starch. A product obtained by heating glycogen with of the urine and in different diseases; s. g., in achy]i,j 

glycerol at 190-210® was also polymerized by amylo- pancreatica and in herilKTi it Is absent, while it is present 

synthease. Amylosynthcase lost the property of being in large amts, in liasdow's disease. It is more frequenth 
salted out by (NH4)9S(^4 after further purification. XVm. p found in the urine of persons giving a pos. Pirque reaction 
Ibid. 910-21. — Two kg. of yeast was treated with a 1. B. S. Levine 

of HiO and a small amt. of PhMe for 2 days at 25®. Photochemical changes of hydrozyproline and proline 
Ale. or McjCO was added to the ext. llie ppt. was caused by z- and by ultra-violet radiation. J.P. Beckit 

repeatedly rcpptd. with ale. or Me2CO. The white Straklentherapie 48, 296 307(19.1.3). — The absorption 

powder thus obtained had no ainylolytic action on spectra of /-proline (I) and of Miydroxyproline (11) wm 

starch, but accelerated the action of amylase. It detd. after radiation. I shows a hand at .313 in/x. II 

appears to contain an en/yinc coinpleinent which does radiated in soln. gives 2 bands at 257 and 313. ThelatUr 

not lose its activity at 80"'. Y. Kihara <loes not appear if the .solid is radiated. Milton Lt^vy 

Enzymes of Bombyxmori. in. Tyrosinase and catalase 3 Light and metabefldam. Ludwig Pincussen. Strahlm 

in the blood of Bombyx mori. Ka/uo Yamafuii. J. Agr. therapie 48, .308-18(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4836. \ 

Chfm, Soc. Japan 9, 940 8(19.33); cf. C\ A. 27. 3989. lecture. Milton lA^yy 

'file action of tyrosinase* in the bhxMl was oplinnuTi at The influence of light on nutrition and metabolism 
Ph 6.G and at 37®. It was stronger in the male than in of farm animals. Kmest Mangold. Strahlefitherapie 48, 

the female. The Japanese or Chinese species of the silk 319 28(1933). — ^A lecture. Milton I^‘vv 

worm has much more* lymsinasc in the bloiK] than the Enzyme and carbohydrate investigations of the aqueous 
European. I'he optiiiimn pw and temp, of catalase in humor. I. Permeability of the membrane and the 
the blood were, resp., 6.6® and 23®. Catalasi> was more enzyme contents of the aqueous humor. Josef KikL 
abundant in the blood of the male and during vigoioiis ^ and Hams Popper. Z. g«s. czpff. Med. 90, 319 30(1933) 
growth. Variations in enzyme content during the life 'I'he amt. of diastase in the aqueous humor may Ik- h, 
cycle of the silk worm were investigated. Y. Kihara index of the permeability of its membrane. The iir i 

Bios. IX. So-called Bios I and II. Yasiiji llaitiaiiiiira humor obtained from rabbits is very low in enryme^ (on 

and Mitsugi Chikaniatsii. 7. Agr. Chent. JHoc. Japan tent. Tlie humor obtained an hr. later is very tiiiuh 

9, 1()18“21 (1933) .--So-called Hios I and II were sepd. higher and the amt. diminishes subsequently. 'I'he uit^i 
by Ba(OH)s from the rice bran by Luca's method. Bios of cn/yiiie parallels the protein conni. III. Comparison 
II has only a growth-promoting action on yeast. The of the sugar contents of first and second aqueous humors 
growth of the yeast must lx* compared for 20 days ^ Ibid. (>04 7. The glucose concii. of the newly foniMrl 
and more. Mixing Bios 11 with Bios I or inositol did aqueous humor of the rabbit eye was compared wilii Oi* 

not iucn*asc its action. The sepn. of Bios 1 and 11 was other, normal, humor. J'he sugar was about 25% lm>)iM 

tried on tea leaves. Ilie action of Bios II fiom tea leaves iu the fonner, probably lu*cause of local hypergluceini.i m 
was very weak. Bios can lie decoiiipd. by inutim’iit with diirecl by the injury. Milton Lev\ 

Ba(OH)s. Itissupposc'd that there arc 2 kinds of Bios, one Human milk studies. XIV. A critique of the deter 
stable and another unstable to Ba(OH)a. X. Distribution minations of nitrogenous constituents. Betty Ninis Pink 
of Bios in animals. Yusuji Haniainuru and Kyoji son, Neva Stoner and Icic O. Maev. J. Biol. Chem 10.1, 

Obata. Ibid. 1090' 4.-^ Bios was found abundantly m the 235 48(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4086. A modified nutlidd 

leaves of plants and iu the various organs of the fowl, 6 for the complete pptn. of the proteins of breast milk 1 
especially the pancreas and the liver. Bios .seems to have described involving the use of 0.1 cc. of lt)% Na2W(>4 aiirl 

an important role in the animal body. Y. Kihara 0.2 vc. of 0.666 N H28(l4 per 1 cc. of milk. The fillr.iu 

Glucosulfatase. VII, VIII. Tokurcj Soda and I^ujio may be used for the standard procedures of blood aiiah 
Egami. J. Chem. ^oc. Japan 54, 1069-73(1933); cl. and gasometric detns. for non-protein N cHMistitueiits \ 
C. A. 27, 5354. -The decoiiipn. of gluccjsc sulfate by the cMmiparativc study of IlyWOi and CC'IsCDsH us pmiiin 
enzyme reached 90.6% at 30' when the phosphate was precipitants shows that fresh breast milk contains polv* 
removed from the enzyme prepn, Cdiicosulfatase and peptides and that there is a gradual increase of polypepndi 
phenolsulfatasL cannot be sepd. by adsonition of thi* latter N in the milk after remov^ from the breasts, iiiiiic.iiinjT 
on active C. Glucosulfatase is also prepd. from Polypus ' the presence of a proti*olytic enzyme. Then* is abo an 
vulgaru, Ommastriphes sloani pacificus ami Astruly^us enzyme present which is capable of converting uiu to 
manni. K. Kitsuta NHif Tlie ineriase of amino b^after the hydrolysis ol tin 

Studies on maltase. I. Maltase in the blood. Take/o protein -tree filtrates witli HCl showed the preseim of 
Kokuryo. Japan. J. Med. Bti. II Bioihem. 2, 115-30 simple peptides or eoDjugated amino acids in fresh bt< iCt 
(1933). — Maltase is present in the blood .scrum of the fol- milk. * Differeiiees olduitied with various methods ol 
lowing animals: pig, dog, horse and sheep. Its presence protein pptn. make pcxssible a more c*omprehensive stud^ 
was not detected iu the blood scrum of the cat , guinea ])tg, of the N constituents of breast milk Vhich have Ihui 
rabbit and man. In the dog, maltase is preseut in the sc*rum 3 little investigated and which promise to be of delniiti 
and is absent from the red blood ceils. ITie c nzyme is most significance in the physiology and abnormalities of iiidk 
generally assoed. with the pseudoglobulins. Aniylasi* secTetion. b'orty references. A. P. Ixithroj) 

always accompanies maltase. It is, however, assoed. The basic amino acids of serum proteins. Richard J 
more gencr^ly with the albumin fraction of the blood. Blwk J. Bud. Chem. 103,261-7(1933). — Fractional u)ii 
II. The origin of maltase in the blood and urine. Ibul. of fresh cattle serum by various eonens. of (NH4)jSf>i, 
132-59. — ^Thc maltase of the blood and of urine originates Na2S04, MgS04 and NaCl yields fractions which difft'ftd 
partly from the pancreas and partly Ironi the intestine, in arginine, histidine and lysine contents. The result*' 
It Is difficult to ascertain to what extent other body organs seen) to indicate that the scrum does not contain several 
participate ill the generation of the enzyme. 7hc conen. 9 independent proteins and thflt the fractions isolated h\ 
of maltase in the blcMid and urine increases during starva- physicochem. methods are not pre-existent iu the scrurii 
tion, after which it may regain its normal level or fall be- Iml result from the technic employed. The non-dissociahk 
low it. Starvation does not affect the activity or conai. coiuixments conlg, the higher percentage of lysine usiiallv 
of amylase. HI. Conditions influencing the action of comprise the more sol. albumin fractions with which tlx 
maltaae In the blood serum. Ibid. 161-74. — A 0.5% lysiue-low components might unite to form globulin**- 
8oln« of NaK used as an antiseptic augments the hydro- The results are consistent with Sdrenaen's hypothe.sis that 
Isrtic action of the maltase present in the bkKxl serum of the serum proteins are ccmstructed from a laige no. of 
the dog. The oddn. of 0.9% NaCl also activates the nondistociable components. A. P. Lotbrop 
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Tht iiiACliffttloin 0f inuiiel eatidifa by 0iKV|,tii. Orabam 1 contrary paasea through a max. at the isoclcc. point 
W. Marks and Denis L. Fox. J. Biol. Ckem* 103* 26fr- (^ii C) for globulins and is excessively increased at the 

S.3(l^).-<-^talaae in cxts. prepd. from the mussel, isoelec, point (pa 4.8) for albumins. The aiily. cunje 

Mytilus toHfornianus^ Conrad, is Inactivated directly or shows a sharp break with albumins. The soly. begins to 

indirectly by Ot, and also by Na although at a lower rate, diminish, then increases, and finally decreases again, 

rhe ({uantity of HtOa decoknpd. is directly proportional to reaching a max. at pn 0.0. The precipitability of natural 

the cnzsrme conen. except at high conens. of enzjrme proteins by neutral salts appears to be comparable to those 

Slid is independent of the HiOi conen. over certain ranges, of the classic ampliolytes. (NIl4)sS04 ppts. proteins be- 

rhe inactivatiou is a pseudounimol. reaction and the ^ cause the proteiti sulfates arc slightly sol. salts; they ppt. 
\rrhenius equation express(*s tire rate at lower temps. then, when their dissocn. diminishes because of an excess 

A. P. Lothrop of sulfate or of H ions. The proteins are kept in 
Sedimentation constants, molecular weights and iso- soln. by the same forces as those which disperse crystal- 

electric points of the respiratory proteins. The Svedberg. loids. I'lie soly. curve of albumin shows further that 

J. Biol. Chetn, 103,311-25(1933); cf. C. i4. 27, .3255, proteins arc not simple ampholytes, but resemble mixts. 

.;9(i0. — '•Respiratory proteins contained in blood cor- of several chem. spt^cies. W. J. Peterson 

ptiscles have low sedimcntation^consts. and i*omparative]y Oddations by erythrocytes and the catalytic influence 
low mol. wts. Hemoglobin only occurs in the higher of methylene blue. I. The oxidation of lactate topyru- 
( lasses of the vertebrates. The corpuscle pigment of the. 3 vate. Wm. B. Weiidel. /. Biol. Chem. 102, .373*8:1 
lowest vertebrate, Myxine, has a lower sedimentation (1033). — Dcfibriiiated dog blood or the washed erylhro- 
(onst. and lower mol. vrt. than the hemoglobin of the cytes are able to oxidize lactie to pyruvic acid in the 
higher vertebrates. Respiratory proteins dissolved in the presence of methylene hints Init only very slightly in its 
bhxid plasma have, as a nilt‘, high sedimentatioti coasts, absence. Pyruvic acid itself is not oxidized. As the 
.111(1 high mol. wts. The only exception is the blood pig- oxidation proceeds, the spectrum of methcmctglobin ap- 
iiient of the Chironomvs larvae. Within a well-defined pears. Fr^ the O consumption in the prt^sence of d-glucose 
jiiiiiial group all species have, as a rule, the same sedi- it appears that about 80% of the latter is oxidized by 
iiunlation const. Biol, kinship, therefore, is usually channels other than via lactate to pyruvate. 11. Mefhemo- 
aiunnpunicd by identity in the si*dimentation const. ^ globin and the effect of cyanide. 76uf. 385 401. --Solns. of 
l)Ltns. of mol. by means of sedimentation cquil. methenioglobin in preseticc of normal dog erythrocytes 
I1U dsurenients indicate that a system of simple multiples or erythrocytes in which the pigment has lx*cu 

Hciiis to obtain among the iiiols. of the blood pigments, converted to methemoglobin by AmNOt are able to 

])ttus. of the isoclec. points of the rapiratory proteins oxidize lactic to pyruvic acid, but the oxidation is in- 

>lhiw that the blood pigments of the invertebrates so far hibited by HCN. If, however, methylene blue is added 
tii(lu‘d are all much less alk. than the hemoglobin of the the oxidation is greatly increased, and the increase is not , 
Mitebralcs. The isoelec, point varies from spetMcs to inhibited, or is even atTclerated, by TICK. The increased 
spi fies. Bven closely related forms have different is(K*lec. 5 oxidation is therefore not due to methemoglobin (cf . 

I>( .lilts, h'or a genus including several subgencra the Warburg and Christian, C. A. 26, 5976). The 
isolIcc. points lie closer together within a subgenus. The rate of oxidation is proportional tt) the amt. of methylene 
MtuaUou of the isotdec. point is therefore to a certain de- blue added at coticns. below 3.10“*ilf. Further, since 
go L a measure of kinship." A. P. lothrop both HCN and semiearbazide accelerate the oxidation, 

Nerve catalase. F. O. Schmitt and R. K: Skow. Am, while addnl. pyruvic acid inhibits it, the reaction is prob- 

J rhyM. 106, 404- 1.3(193.3). — Frog nerve contains rcla- ably reversible, as it is in other biol. systems (cf. Baum- 

ti\Lly little catalase. Nerve tissue contains a thermostable 1)erger, Jiirgensen and Bardwell, C. A. 27, 5621, and 

Miiislaiice that actively catalyzes the oxidation of uti- Wurmscr and DcBoc, C. A. 26, 5819). K. V. T. 
Mid. tatty acids. It is unlikely that the oxidation catalyst 6 The action of Bulfh]rdryl compounds on insulin. Oskar 
1-. the heme residue of catalase alone. J. F. Kynian WintfTsteiner. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 473 88(1933). — ^lu- 

The presence of fibrinogen and pseudoglobulin in fibrin sulin was treated with cysteine in N2 and the rates of 

digests. W. H. Welker, (ko. Oilman and J^udvig He- cysteine oxidation and of insulin inactivation were fol- 

ktndi. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 475 7(193.3).- Aittolysis of lowed. Cryst. insulin was completely inactivated when 

IkiI fibrin and pepsin digestion of beef and horse fibrins about ^/i of the total S present was calcd. to have been 

vuld free substances with the antigenic properties of reduced from the S-S fonn . Although the reactions were 

hliriTKigen and pscudoglobuliii. J. F. Lyman roughly parallel, the max. reduction was not proportional 

Therelation^pofazo dyes to the coagulation of blood. . to the physiol, activity, so that if the activity depends 
\ St. (ieorge Huggett and 1*'. M. Rowe. J. Physiol. ’ upon S-S groups it must involve only relatively few of 
80, S2 95 ( 19.33) . — Tlic b(st anti-coagulant dyes arc^cUsazo the total no. present in the mol. Insulin is also inactivated 

ilirt ( t dyes prepd. from tetrazotized diamines couplca with by thioglycolic and thiolactic acids as fast os by cysteine, 

jiiiinoiiaptholsulfonic acids. Purification of the dye is lietween Ph 6 and 8. HCN has no elTect on the iii^tiva- 

t M iitial. • J. F. Lyman tiou by any of these comi>ds. The rate of inactivation 

The chemistry of hormones and vitamins. F. P. increases very rapidly with pn between 6 and 8. The 

Ma//a. Boll. w. ital, biol. sper, 8, 94.5-lO(K)( 19:33). — liberation of NH| is not involved in the reaction, although 

llic them, and biol. relations between vitamins, hormones the reduced product appears to lose NH| faster than the 

aiul enzymes are discussed. ITie review covers the chem- a original insulin. K. V. Thimann 

I trv of vitamins A, 1), Bi, Bs, B4, C and the follictikir Gas and electrolyte equilibria in blood. XVII. The 
anri testicular hormones. Two hundred and twenty effect of oxygenation and reduction on the carbon dioxide 

nil fences. Peter Masucci absorption curve and the pK' of whole blood. Donald 

The proteins of the striated muscles of the frog. Sle- D. Van Slyke and Julius Sendroy, Jr. J. Biol. Chem. 

mentaiy analysis. O. Bucciardi. Boll. soe. ital. biol. 102, 505-19(1933) .--The increase in combined COi caused 

8, 1190 3(19:33). — ^'I'he watcr-insol. substances extd. by removing 0.(X)1 M of Oi at Pu 7.4 is, for horse blood, 

from striated frog mu.scles by a aatd. oily soln. of chloral 0.00052 M and for dog blood, 0.00046 ill . The difference 

h\ilrate have the* following dementary compn. based on is thus of«the same order as the corresponding differcnc 

an m^h-frec and HCl-free product: C 54.06; H 8.07; ^ between the 2 cryst. hemoglobins. A similar difference 
Hi.37; and S 1.19%. The water-sol., non-coagulable iKtween the total buffer values of dog and horse blood is 

fraaiuii contains: C 57.44; H 7.55; N 14.21; O 21.8%. also parallel to the difference between the same property 

Tiu water-sol., heat-coagulable fraction contains: C of the crirst. hemoglobins. The older data on whole blood 
11 7.14; N 16.93; S 1.16%. Peter Masucci arerecalod. K. V. Thimann 

Frecipitatioa of proteins by neutral laltf. G. Sandor, The heat predpitation of insulin. Vincent du Vigneaud, 
A. Kunnefoi and J. J. Perez. Compl, rend, 197, 1254-6 Robert H. Sfferd and Robert R. Sealock. J, Biol, Chem, 

(19:13). — The pptn. cl natural proteins by neutral salts lQ2j 521-33(1933). — ^The liberation of NH| from insulin 

M nut due to an iaodec, predpitability; tint soly. on the in 0»i N HCI at 70-100* shows no connection with the 
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formation of a ppt. of the heal -denatured protein. The ‘ 
heat ppt. cun be rcdissolved in dil. NaOH of pu 11.4, 
i^d if after fi mins, the soln. is acidified the iii^iliii 
tnaius in soln. However, it is in changed form, since it is 
now mure rc^udily pptd. by heat nr acid than the oriKinoI 
insulin. The t(*iTip. cmk-IT. for heat pptn. of insulin Is only 
4 for JO**, as a^tihist values oi fiO to fl(KX) for other proteins. 
Insulin inactivated by IlaS or IICN lost the properly of 
being pptd. liy heat K. V. Thimann , 

The first dissociation constant, of carbonic acid ' 
in hemoglobin solutions and its relation to the existence 
of a combination of hemoglobin with carbon dioxide. 
Rodolfo Marguria and Arda Aldeti Green. J. Biol. 
Chem, 102, bi — The first dissiicn. const., 

pyi'u of in the presence of hemoglobin varies ap- 

prox. linearly with pu, and at const, ionic streiigth varies 
with the heiiinglol)iii coneu., the deviation from the norniat 
value lieiiig greatest with lediiced tliaii with oxidized heino- : 
globiii solus. The cJTeets euii Im* simply explained on the 
basis of coiiibinntion between hemoglobin and CGa (cf. 
lleiiriques, ('. .1. 25, 41)10). This is confirmed by the 
tact that the O disscKSi. curve of hemoglobin is iiiov€*d 
to the right in the ptesence of CO«. The presence of 
hematiii dcK‘S nut alter pK']. 'I'he changes in eonibined 
CGx on oxygenating bhuKl are thus due to changes both 
ill pii and i»i C'O/ lionnd to lienioglobiii. K. V. T. 

The existence of a urea precursor depot in kidney ^ 
tissue. hslK'ii kirk. J. Biol. Chem. 102, ()83-lH)( 10.3.*)). - 
The e\pts. ol Kehiieig and Idem (C*. A. 27, 12ti) are coii- 
iiriried, iiinit* Kllj being set free from a iiiixt. of frog 
kidney and juek bean than corresponds to the urea detd. 
by the \antlivdrol leaction. 'J'he kidneys of dog and rat 

110 not give tliis elTeet. Tests for arginase in frog kidney 
* were pos., but in rat und dog kubiev neg. Hence it is 

pnibaiile that the e.\ees.s Nils ansi*s fn»ni the action of i 
arginuse on the jac*k-beau ext., and not from any urea 
piectirsor in the kidiny tissue. K. V. Thiinaiin 

Studies on oxidation reduction. XX. Adrenaline and 
related compounds. Ivric O. ball and Tung- foil C*heii. 
./. BioL Chem. 102, (iiH THKltKi:?); ef. C. .1. 27, .‘5022.— 
3'lie app. of jiall und Clark {(\ A. 25, 4r)(i1) foi detii. of 
]iotentiuls in flowing inixts. is reduced in si/e and mcKlified; 
no change in e. in. f. is introdueetl Iiy sln'uming of the 
iiiixt. past the electrodes. With this app. the oxidation- < 
n'diictioii potentials of Ihe unstable dihydroxvben/eiie 
derivs. wen* detd. h'cir 1(1 derivs. of eatechol, itiehiduig 
adrenaline and udivnuloiie, Eo' ut .30” lies 1x3 ween 0.713 
und O.tKlO V., while for 3 derivs. of hydrociuiiione, Eo' is 
between 0.000 and 0.703. 3'he normal potential of catechol 
is 00 niv. more p«>s. than that of hydroqnitione, and a 
similar relation holds in geiiend for the derivs. 3'he 
intrcxJuclioii of a COyll makes the potential alxait 00 
inv. more pos. In all the cases studied the curve of po- 
tential against pu has a slope of 0.00 v. At alk. n uclions 
the acid groiqis of the rccluctaiits may dissix'iate and the 
dissrx'ii. eonsts. may be detd. from the ])Oteutial-pii 
curves; the dis.socn. eonsts. of catechol arc O.fil.lO 
und .'>.2.3.10 Also ut alk. reactions the oxidants of 
all the systems are much more unstable, ihe ring tx*- 
coiriifig readily broken; introduclioii into the mol. of an 
iuiiizatiie sidi chain increasts the instability. All the 
dihydrc)\ylx.*nzcnc derivs. studied would be in the com- 
pletely reduced state in living tissues. K. V. '1' 

Buffer intensities of milk and milk constituents. II. 
Buffer action of calcium phosphate. E. O. W3]ittier. J. 
Biol. Chem. 102, 7.33 -47(1 03;j); ef. C. A. 23, 4487. - 
Kquations for the ionic equilibria in solus, of Ca phasphates 

111 presence of solid Culll^f >4 or Caa(b 04)2 are dcvclo]x:d. 

K. V. 'f^imoim 

Fibrinogen and a plasma riobulin which promotes 
clotting. Adolf Sc'hmit/.. /. fhysiol. Chem. 222, 155-00 
— h'ibrinogen prepiis. by llaiiiniar.stcn's method of 
salting out with NaCl und by IVIellatiby’s method of pptii. 
with AcOH arc not identical. The Hamniarsten prepn. 
is a niixt. of closely related proteins which cannot be 
fractionated, while the Mcllonby prepn. is a mixt. of 
actual fibrinogen and a globidin precipitable by half satu. 
with The globulin promotes coagulation and 


appears to be identical with Mdlanby’s prothrombase. 
Its fioceulation max. lies at pu 5.3-*5.0. The coagulation 
velocity is inde{icndent of the conen. of fibrinogen except 
at dilns. gn>atcr than 0.04% where coagulation is in- 
complete. A. W, Dox 

33ie diaminn acid, caiiavanine (Kitagawa, Monoid) 
10 . Electrometric titration of creatine ester hydro- 
chloride, etc. (Failey, Brand) 2. Bile acids (Schenck) 
10 . 

IxH'hcrs Lchrinich dcr Physik: fiir Mediziner, Biologen 
und Psychologen. 7th ed. Edited by Stefan Meyer and 
Egon Schweldler. Lt4pzig: B. G. Teubiicr. 473 pp. AI. 
16.20. 

Enzyme solutions. Richard Voss. Gcr. 581,804, 
Aug. 4, 1933. Stable aq. solns. of enzymes of pn vahic 
8 9 are obtained tiy losing Ixirax and wc^ak acids as bulTei 
niixts. 33itis, pancreiitin is dissolvi'd in an aq. soln. ui 
borax and stdicylic acid, with an addn. of 0.25% tolucm 

B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLBY R. BBNUDICT 

Pinacyanol as a histological stain. Frederick Proeschci . 
Pfoc. Soc. Rxptl. Biol. Med. 31, 79 81(1933). — A stubk 
stock soln. con.sists of 0.f5 g. of pinacyanol in 100 cc. ot 
abs. Eton or MeOH; this may Ixr dild. 1 :.3 or I : 
according to the required staining intensity . It is a nuckii i 
and protoplasmic stain and permits detailed inorphologiml 
and histucdiem. cell studies. C. V. Bailuv 

Industrial preparation of redistilled water for bio 
logical purposes. Physicochemical characteristics of the 
product. K. Cliquet, J. Guillicrt and H. Pctiau. Bull 
i^oc. chim. Mol. 15, 1044 -09(19.33).— See f. .4 . 28, 571*. 

L. K. Gilson 

Determination of adrenal-cortex hormone by mor- 
phine resistance. L. k\ Lcloir and A. Novclli. Compt. 
rent!, soc. hiol. 114, 798 9(19.33). — Adrenalectomy make; 
rats moR* si^nsitive to morphine. Ext. of adrenal c»)itt\ 
can be assayed by detg. the quantity required to en:ii)l( 
an adrenaleclomizcd male rat to .survive^ what would otliet 
wise be. a Ictlial dose (8 mg./lOO g.) of morphine-HCl. 

L. E. Gilsoii 

Technic of determining the true toxicity of tetanus 
toxin. S. Mutermilc-h, M, Helin and E. Salunion. Com pi 
rend. sot. biol. 114, 1 01)5-8(19.33). L. K. (iiEon 

A stainless steel, high-pressure ultra-filter. Sidney I 
lk)lley and Alexander T. Kobi*rt Mat tick. Btochem. J 
27, 11 1.3-1. '>(193,3). The app. has proved valuable kn 
claritication of biol. solns. iinufTected by centrifuging, 
sterilization of bacteriol. media without application «•) 
heat and fractionation of colloidal solus, by ultrafilt ration. 

Kenjamiu Ha i row 

Approximate determination of |permine in single human 
organj. Geoffrey A. Harrison. Biorkmi. J. 27, 1 b'>l* 
0933). 3'he dried material is extd. with trichlnroaceiic 
acid. An aliquot parlfof the filtrate is pptd. with pum 
acid. 3'he crude spermine picrate is converted into tl.( 
hvdrix'hloridc and then into the phasplqite which is in 
s« >1 . in 2.*>^/r ale . The spermine phospha I c is sepd . , waslu * I , 
dried and weighed. The .spermine contents of individual 
normal prostates obtuinixl post-mortem vary cnoruiou'^b . 

Benjamin Harrow 

The technic of assaying posterior pituitary extracts for 
oxytocic activity. John M. Oitlland. Biochem. 27, 
I2l0-17(19;i;i).— 3'he outlet of Uie bath is joined by a 
sleeve of rufdxT tubing to a two-way glass tup; one limb 
of this eun he closed by a pinch-clip and is also fitted wdtli 
a side-tul>e. Warm Ringer solp. enters the side-tube by a 
' siphon which has neither tap nor pinch-clip, llie bath 
is emptied through the outlet, and simultaneously tlx* 
siphon from the reservoir is flushed out with warm Riiig*‘r 
soln. by opening the pinch-clip. When the pinch-clip is 
closed, the bath is filled by turning tlic barrel of the glasb 
tap through 180**, and then through 90** to close the tap. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Cholesterol determination in blood. Alfred Bloch. 
Schweiz, med. Wochschr. 63, 1106-7(1933).— For the col- 
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orimetry of the I^ibeman Burchard reaction elec, light 
is better than daylight. The spectral compn. of the 
light and the presence of a brown pigment in the reaction 
are the detg. factors. Milton Levy 

The determination of the iodine number of the fatty 
acids of blood. Wilhelm Brandt, Karl Ilitislx'rg and Georg 
Holland. Z. ges, expU. Med. 00, 210-24(1933).— Extn. 
iti blood fat is best accomplished with KtOII, petr. ether 
inixt. (9 : 1). Sapoti. should be avoided but if necessary 
m best done with NaOKt. Rupp and Brachniann 's (C. A. 
20, 2708) soln. gave the l)est values for 1 no. M. T.. 

Sugar determination with Jhe step photometer. W. 
Neiiwciler. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 00, 5:14 9(19:13). The 
I'olin and Molmros (C. ^4. 23, 4492) detn. of bhMid sugar 
i*aii be used successfully with the step photunietcr. 

Milton Levy 

Preliminary results on certain hiochemical applications 
of polarographic studies with me dropping mercury 
cathode. A. Koncato. Holt. soc. i/al. biol sper. 8, i 153 8 
( J9:13) . — The applications of polurograpliy in hux^lieiiiistry 
tuay be classiAed into .3 groups: (1) quul. utid quant, 
studies; (2) studies on "inaxhiia pheiioiiiena (3) studies 
(huctc'd toward intenireling the nature and iiiodc of 
.Htion of cathodic reduction processes. iCxaniples given 
cl re detn. of lactic acid and the polarographic iiiea.sur- 
nienls of the surface activity of bile and FtOH. Lactic 
It 1(1 is easily tran.sfornied into AcII which can be detd. 

I)\ Ihe polarographic method with an accuracy of 0.91 nig. 
OiIl in a conen. of 1 : 50,000 n^diices the height of the 
( I nia\. Vt ^iid in a conen. ot 1 : fiOOO suppresses it coni- 
{ill t(.ly. 1 he action of f)ilc on O maxima may be detected 
linljiographieally in a diln. of 1 : 2(K),0(M), and since the 
iMiini oi biliary acids in the bile is alNuit 0.1 then a 
(OIK 11 oi I * 20,0(M),00(i of biliary acids can displace the 

II adsoibcd on the surface of the Hg. On the contrary, 5 

i toll tcMids to lussaiie adsorbed on the euthoiU* Ilg drop 
<111(1 disiilace till .idsorbtd () with a force which is lii,tMK) 
tiiiKs less than that exerted by bile. The polarographic 
MM thud, tlanfon, iiiav be used to sttidv .surlaet* phe- 
iMiniinoii tioiii the kiiutic side. Peter Masucei 

The determination of nitrate nitrogen by Devarda's 
method; its application in biological media. 1). Bach, 
bv//. ‘C/ phaimmol 40, 4.‘'»9 VOiUKi:!). The 5 cc. ot 
Milii ('inploydl slKiUld contain tin nitratis in a conen. of 
mmI iiiotc than 0 05 N and ic pn'st at 0 2 /V NaC)H. Add 
I) .\''i g of lievarda's alloy and luattoTO^. The reduction 

III NIL is (.oiniihdt in h’ss than 10 nun. 'I he NIL is 
i.MiKil ofT b\ steam ni luuuo and detd. in tin* usual way. 
11 m (iioi for (piaiitities oi iiitratt cuiitg. almut 1 75 mg. 

\ 1 - iippiox. I'f. Most biol. substances do not yield 
\1I HI lliL tmiditioiis of the assay. T he p\\ must be aixmt 
I • I he presenee of .substances which reduce the dissocii. 

>1 il ( alkali ri(|tiires a leadjiistiiu lit oi the p\\. The com. 
lH\.irda’s alloy freciunitly uieludes traces of NH*. 

A. K. lAeyer 

'Ihe diagnostic use of iodine in thyrotoxicosis. J. 11. 
M'.ms. Ann. Internal Med. 7, 4:V.) 44(l9:i:t). 

John T. Myers 

Electrolytes 4n human tissue. I. The digestion of 
tissue and other biological material and the subsequent 
determination of various electrolytes. (Bctin E. Cullen 
iimI Walter 15. Uilkiiis. J. Bxol. Chem. 102, 40:Li:f 
The tissue is dried at lt)f» 10® for 10-40 hrs, 
md 10 cc. of 1 : 1 IINOa added per g. dry tissue. Soln. 

K i»»iupli le after about 2 days and the filtrate is then used 
l"i the detn. of all ions. Ca is detd. by adding oxalic 
•11(1, cviitrifngiiig and titrating the supernatant liquid 
with KM11O4; Mg, K, Na and phosphate are detd. by 
iniidiiiealions of standard niethod,s. 'The acc'uracy is 
‘ihiHit and Ihe methods are rapid. II. The electro- 
lyte content id hearts and other tissues from cases with 
various diseases. Ibid. 415 23.- A large no. of analyst's 
|>1 the inorg. constituents of inustdc, heart, liver and 
kidney from human subjects arc given. K. V. T. 

Improvements in monometric micro-Kjeldahl and blood 
urea methods. Donald 1>. Van Slyke and Victor H. 

J. Biol. Qm. 102, 489 97(19:13) .-Bep. solns. 


1 of NaOH and Bri in KBr arc used for gasotnotric analysis 
of urea solns. in place of NaOBr. Substances other than 
urea which arc capable of giving N3 when treated with 
NaOBr arc pptd. with the blood proteins in SoniogyPs 
method; the filtrate from this method is suitable for urea 
detns. K. V. Thimaiin 

Determination of ammonia in blood. Donald 1). Van 
Slyke and Alma Hiller. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 499 504 
(19:13). — The NIL is aerated off and detd. by Bert helot’s 
PliDH-NaOCl reaetion, (cf. Thomas, C. A. 6, :1241). 
'The method is sensitive to about ().(K)1 mg.^o and thus 
has ail accuracy of 1 2^'J for blood. K. V. T. 

A new method for separating pressor and oxytocic 
substances from the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland. 
Raymond L. Stehle J. Biol. Chem. 102, .573 90( 19.33).— 
T'he active material is pjild. Iroiii the 0 5*',' HOAc ext. 
of the glands with 151011, redissolvid, freed from inert 
3 conipds. with Ke?(S04)i, Ba(( )H)<. tind colloidal Ke, evapd. 
to dryness and dissolved 111 9()L' sde .\ddii of I5t()Ac 
then yields 3 frni'tions, in the liisl (»1 wliieli the pn*ssor, 
and in the last tin* oxytcu'ie, s'ubslam'c' f)n*doiiiiiiates. 
The 2 end fractions an* purified by fractional pptii. witli 
KlOll and I5if)Ar, giving glassy prepiis. Iroiii which 95 
of the oxytocic and OP’J, of the i»nss(»r const itiumt, 
resp., had lieen removed. 'J'hc press ir fraction apjK'ars 
to be of protein nature. K.. rhiinann 

A convenient and accurate method for the determination 
and detection of carbon monoxide in blood A. A. Christ- 
man and 15. J.. Randall. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 5t)5 fHMt 
(J9.33). The blood is diluted with 2 vols. water, treated 
with acid ferricyanide, and the gases are passed into a 
bulb eontg. .3 ee. of a soln. of 500 iiig PdCL in 500 cc. 

0. 0.5JV IICl. After shaking tot 20 iiiiti., 0 1 t'c. of i0% aq. 
Ab(SO|)i IS added to ilrn'cnlate thi ei lloidal Pd, and the* 
excess PdCl. is detd. < oloriiiietiieallv liv .iddii. of walei, 
exec'ss K\ and H'J giiiii ghatli soln. 'Ihe nuthod is eoii- 
veiiieiit and can lie used with CO s.itiis. ot 1 .">0^'^, and 
is not a0e('ted by the pnsenee of H>S 01 embaliniiig fluid 
in the tilood; thi presenee of UHf ing. NaCN pir 100 cc. 
bhKid increases the apparent amt. of CO. K. V. T. 

Comparison of gasometric, colorimetric and titrimetric 
determinations of amino nitrogen in blood and urine. 
Donald D. Van Slvke and Kslieii Kiik. J. Biol. Chem. 
102, 051 82(1913). -riic detn. of amino acids in urine 
by the fornialm titration agnes satisfaetorilv with detn. 
by the gasoiiutiie method. In blood, both of these 
methods agree with the titration m Mi CO soln., pro- 
viding that laetie, an tc/aeeLie 01 othei oig. aeui an* not 
pnsi'iit in quantity. On grounds of c*onv( iiu nee the 
niiero-gasometru method is piefetnd ioi detn. of the 
ammo aeids of bliMul and the ioiiiialui tit 1 at ion for those 
ill urine. K. V 'Ihiiiiunii 

The action of ammonia on phenols. Beinainin Harrow, 

1. M. Cliamelin and Hairy Wagiiu-h. .^'tteme 78, 514 
(1933). — Some 20 pheiiol-like eonipds. were invLStigated 
ill an attempt to det. NIL m iiriiu* by means of the phenol > 
NaClO color reaction; the color divelopcd with phenol 
is the most stable. Results compare lavorably with 
tliose obtained by Poliii's at'ration method. 

K. C. Vandeii Bo.schc 

Determination of cholesterol in blood. Hirendraiiath 
Baiierji. J. Indian Chem. Soi. 10, 573 b(19:k3). -Fat- 
free filter p«p(T oil which 0.25 cc. of oxalatcd bkxid has 
lieen placed is dried at :{7'' and then extd. tor 2 hrs. with 
3 ec. of CHCL. The vol. is made up to 5 ee. with CIlCli, 
2 cc. Ar20 and 0.1 cc. coiicd. ILSO4 are added and the 
iiiixt. is allowed to .stand tor 15 min. The color developed 
is matched with a cholesterol standard. 

R. C. Vaiulen Bosche 

Detection of trichloroethylene and other org. solvents 
eontg . halogen (Briining, Schnetka) 7. Detn. of Fe — 
adaptation of the inereaptoaci^tic acid colorimetric method 
to blood (Lea veil, Kllis) 12. 

Jettmor, H. M.: Das Verhalten von Bhitkdri>erchcn 
suwie von MikrolK'ti in abgestufien Fssigs.iure-Vanadatge- 
tiii.s('hen. Kin hiot'hi inische Methode riiiii Stiidium der 
Artspezititiit. Heft 14 of ’’Abhandlungen utis dein 
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. « do* Hygiene'* edited by R. Grossberger. 

Bcarun: Ufban ft Sdiwarxcnberg. 121 pp. 

Detemdiittioii of oree. Gemiaine Vindevc^el (n^ 
Dbval). Fr. 762,400, Sept, 21, 1933. Urea in blood serum 
ia detd. b^ nephelomelry ; a sp^al reagent is used^ and 
the douding formed in a given iitiic in a mixt. of the liquid 
to be analyzed and the reagent is observed. The reagent 
contains Mayer albumin 5 drops, AcOH 5 co. and MeOH 
aoln. of xanthydrol 20 drops. 

Apparatus for irradiating extracts with ultra-violet rays. 
Kurt Henibd and Vitani Fabrik liiologisclic Praparate G. 
m. b. H. Ger. ,508, July 24, 1933. 

Irradiating extracts wi^ ultra-violet rays. Kurt Hembd 
and Vitam Fabrik biolcigisclu* I'rapurate O. ni. b. H. Ger. 
677,170, Aug. 10. 1933. Addii. to 608.9(K) (preceding 
abstr.). 

C-BACTER101XX3Y 

CITARLUS B. MORRBY 

The carotenoids of bacteria. Krwin Chargafl. Compt. 
rend. 197, 94fl-8(193ii). — S. lutea contains 2 carotenoids: 
a hydrocarbon with strong abs<irption bands at 41>9 and 
440 and a weak band at 41.5 ni/i, which is adsorla^d on 
alumina iitx*rs, and a xanthophyll with strong absorption 
bands at 469 and 440 nip, which is udsorlx^d by alumina 
fibi*rs but not by CaCOj. .S', auranliaca contains /9- 
carotene and partially csterified zeaxanthiii with ad- 
sorption bands at 48,5 and 4,5,5 nip. Staph, aureus con- 
tains only a xaiithopbyll, probably reaxunthin, with ab- 
sorption at 48,3 and 4,53 nip. M. phlei contains ft- and 
7 -carotcnes. The latter is 4% of the total liydnn’arljon 
conti^nt. A small amt. of nonesterilied xanthophyll with 
^absorption bands at 490 and 427 nip and hiti me are also 
present. Kaehel Brown 

Transfer of fixed nitrogen from bacterium to host in 
soy bean. G. Bond. Nature 132, 718 9(193.3). A 
defuiiti* quant. relatioTi exists between the fixation and 
the transfer of N from baeteriiiiii to host, a fart which 
favors the theory of excretion. Rachel Brown 

Hitherto unknown activators for the growth of lactic 
acid bacteria. A. D. ()rla-Jen.sc*n. J. Soc. Chew. Ind. 
52, 374-9T(1933). Of all the* lactic acid bacteria tested, 
,V. liquefanens is the only one able to ferment glucose 
sterilized alone m distd. water. If tap water is usi*d, 
fermentation as a rule takes place if the temp, has l^een 
high enough. Tlie small unit, of alkali pre.seTil in tap water 
is sufficient to transform the siigui mol. into a less stable 
condition. If sugar is sterilized together with melhyl- 
glyoxal, or this is added to tlie riiiished sulistrate, there 
is no activation, or but a slight amt. But if nicthyl- 
glyoxul is heated with autolyzed yeast, the activating 
power is exerted at once. The* aetivatiiig matter eamiut 
be methylglyoxul as such, but must be one of its compd.s. 
with certain nitrogenous .substances. AcH is quite in- 
effective toward lactic acid fenueutatian, but fiirfuraldc- 
hyde has nearly the same activating influence as methyl - 
glyoxal. The fact that the pentoses have the same 
activating pow(*r as niethylglyoxal and that the activation 
sets ill only when the coinpds. are heated with certain 
nitrogenous substances (found in great almndanei* m 
yeast ext.) leads to the view that the activating sub- 
stances must be similar m nature to cozyiriasc. The main 
result of this work is that by sterilization of the nutrient 
matters used in baetenol. ti'chnie not only arc undesired 
fermentations impeded, but also under certain conditions 
desired femicnta lions can U* promoted. F. L. Dunlap 

Tho action of nitrates on the fermentation of glucose 
bySs. coli. J.Tikka. Acta C hem, Fenmca B6,Ji7(1933) 
(In German) . —llie action of KNOi in preventing the 
swelling in cheese formation, etc., lias been shown to be 
due to Its effect mi changing the c'ourse of the fermentation. 
It acts as an acceptor of H, inhibits the growth of gas- 
fomiing bacteria, and is reduced to the nitrite state, 
which dso inhibits the growth of gas-forming liactcria. 

S. A. Karjala 

The influence of oxygen tension on the respiration of 


1 Rhizobla. C. H. Oeord and P. W. Wilson, Arch. 

MikrpbM. 4, 643-64(191^). Milton Levy 

D -BOTANY 

THOMAS G. PHILLIPS 

PreUmlnary experiments on bluing and chioroaia of 
Hydrangea opuloides. P. Chouard. BuU. mens, soc. 

2 natl, hort. France 6, 289-91(1933).- -Fe, Cr and A1 can U 
flitting agents but Fe alone can prevent chlorosis. Ferric 
Fe was employed and did not seem to lack efficacy although 
it is considered that ferrous Fe is absorbed better by plants 

J. R. Adams 

The formation of citric acid in lemons. A. Ricevuto 
A nn . chim . applicata 23, 41 1 - 13( 1933) The wt., acidity, 
reducing sugars, pentosans, fibrin and essential oils wen 
detd. every 1.5 days on lemons fnmi the same tree. Tlu 

3 citric acid is formed during the warm months at the expensi 
of the reducing sugars and pentosans, while in the coldet 
months, from the pentosans only. Thus the change i** 
due to euzyinic action which is most active during thc‘ 
warmer weather. The enzymes arc probably derived 
from AipergUlus which abound in the soil. A. W. C. 

Distribution of saponins in the plant kingdom. Th 
Solacolu and Fcaterina Welles. Arch. Pharm. 271, 471) 
7(19.33).— The authors have undertaken am^w the exatnn 
^ of spc'eics belonging to the phanerogams for saponins bv 
means of the biol. method, thereby locating thc.se products 
in species iievtT before reported as contg. saponins. In 
the si^‘d of the Gratnineae saponin was found only in 
the ripc^ned product; in the Rhamnaceae, howcvei, 
{FranKula and Catharlica) saponins iK'cur in the unripe^ 
not ill the ripe, fruit, 'fhese facts justify the as.suniptii)i\ 
thiil possibly tlie saponins play a role in the life of plants 

5 akin to that of all other glucosides. Their foniiatioii und 
disappearence may be due to various causes, among otluis 
perhaps enzymic action. Chara(*teristie for this assuinp 
tioii is the fact that as a rrtle saponins occur for the most 
part at those points whc*re growth is pronounced, as with 
the glucosides, loeali/ed in the si'ed. A rompilation i, 
given of all plants in which saponins have been detected, 
together with their hemolytic activities. W. O. F. 

Some physicochemical properties of seed extracts 

6 Charles A. Shull and John W. Mitchell. Bot. Gaz. 95, 

2.58-78(1933), -'riicie arc appreciable amts, of both ash 
elements and earlndiydrates in the substance of seeds, 
and these .substances arc capable of going into .solii 
quickly when the finely divided substuiice is immersid 
in water. The flepressioti of f . ps., and the osmotic conciis 
shown by finely powd. seed substance when frozen will) 
water are caused by the salts and the sugars. 3hi 
proteins can lie neglected. Beujaiiiin Harrow 

* Chloro]fiiyll content of grain sorghums. J. C. Ireland 
and Parks A. Yeats. Bot. Gaz. 95, 300-1.5(1933). A 
lihotne]f*c. colorimeter was used ^o make a comparativt 
est. of the d. of the ext. 'fhe ehlurophyll content in 
Kafir incTeascs gi^nerally to the stage of seed matiiritv 
in tlie plant. It begin.s*to decrease as the grain hardens 

Benjamin Harrow 

Notes on the Ascobolaceae. II. C. I. Gwynne-Vauglian 
g and H. S. Wilham.son. Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soc. 18, 
127 34(1933). — When Ase.obolus viridulus was grown on 
sheep-dung agar eontg. 0.2')c NII 4 CI or (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 the 
spores were smcxith and colorless imtil approx. 1 month 
aftf*r inoc'ulation, but with NIL phosphate, nitrate, molyb 
date or tartrate iiomial striaU^d, purple spores weu 
formed. On sliecp-dung agar with 0.2% NH4 sulfate, 
chloride, nitrate or tartrate the spares of A . leveUlei were 
colorless and smooth, lacking a mucilage halo, but with 
9 NH 4 pho.sphate or molsrfidate a few spores wen 

faintly colored and showed the vcrrucose markings and 
the characteristic halo. On dung agar with 0.2% (NH 4 )s' 
SO 4 , A. furfufoceus formed fruits which did not reach 
maturity, while in the presence of other NH4 compds 
the mycelium gave rise only to oidia. On dung agar 
contg. 0.2% NH4 sulfate, boride, nitrate, molybdate 
or tartrate Dasyoholus immersus formed mostly colork^ss 
spores; in the presence of 0.2% NH4 phosphate most of 
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the M3orai wore colored. Urea waeharmfid to all 4 species. 1 
In the piepence of KNQi A. /ar/arosm produced oidia 
only* but the other species fruited normally. 

±. D. laqob 

The stbnulatloii by dilute sntiaeptics of ‘'sectorlnc** in 
mold cdonies. L. D. Galloway. Trans, Brit. Mycol. 
Soc. U, 161-2(1933).— A ennen. of 0.00:1-0.005% of the 
Na salt of salicylanilidc did not appreciably affect the 
rate of growth of AspergiUus terreus on Hour agar (2% , 
wheat flour, 1.5% agar) but caused the devclopinenl of 
-.factors of a lighter color in themajority of colonics. 'J'he 
''sectoring’* per»stcd through 4 sulK'ultures on wort agar 
slopes, and tioth types showed mpprox. the same resistance 
(o salicylanilidc when transferred back to a niediiiin 
mntg. this antiseptic. K. D. Jacob 

llie chemistry of Australian timbers, m. Chemical 
composition of four pale-colmd woods of the genus 
Eucaln^s. W. K. Cohen, A. G. Charles and A. B. 
fumieson. Australia CouncU Sci. Ind. Research Pam- 
fililet No. 44, 22 pp.(i933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 7.53.- Analysen 
i)f 49 samples of the following species of Eucalyptus are 
}!iven: E. gigantea^ E. obliqua, R. regnans and R, 
weberiana. Many differences unci few resemblances be- 
tween these woods and the hardwcxids of N. America arc 
iivealed. Regular chem. diiU'renees Ix^tween the cu(*a- 
Ivpts exaind. may be used as an aid in identifleation. 

I he* results with respect to cellulose, lignin and NaOH 
t»lv. are of interest in coimeetion with the proposed 
\tistralian wood -pulping industry. A. L. K. 

Carbohydrates in the bulbs of Narcissus tazetta. 111. 
Comparison with carbohydrates in the bulbs of Lycoris 
ladiata. Yoshijiro Kihara. J. Agr. Chem. Sol. Japan 
0, HM)5 7(U)33). Carbohydrates in the bulbs of Lyions 
nuliata were sepd. and analyzed. Total sol. carliohydrates 
, ) :u^( (air-dried), sugar sol. in hot ale. 3.74%, reducing 
iigui 0.27*/c, cQrliohydrati\s sol. in cold water 
I jibnhydrates sol. in hot water carlwhydrates 

-.nl in superheated water IK.6.5^; . The content of the 
liiwer sugars was less than that in Narcis.sus tazetta. The 
Mld-IIjO ext. contained frnctan with (>V(i of glucan. It 
I s*»l, in HjO but not hygrostsipu'. It is different Iruin 
luiilin or seorodose. Maiinun could not be found. 'Hu' 
(.irlKihydrates consist chiefly of starch, which was i\td. 
with hot and superheated H»0. The starch granule is 
o\al and slightly smaller than that of the* ]M>tato. 

Y. Kihara 

Biochomistry of molds. HI. A metabolic product of 
Aspergillus malleus Yukawa. (2). iMjiro Nishikawu. J. 
Irr, Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1059-0.3(193.3). Melleiti has 
iHi niethoxy group. Monoacetylmelleiii, hexagonal platc's, 
111 1 20® , does not give the FeCb reaction . Uinitroiiiclleiii , 
lidit yellow prisms, in. 100®, la] i?”” .5OS.0S'’, wasprepd. 
1»\ treating mellein with hot coned. UNO*. Whcni melleiii 
was fused with KOH at 21K)®. melleic acid, CioHioO,,m. 
l<^)^ was obtained, n'pnoliasic acid, optically inactive, 
\<' deriv., m. IIO®, dihydro deriv., in. 110°, and tiiono- 
iiHtliyl ester, m. 59®. When mellein was heated with 
koil at .309", 0-hydroxy -2-niethylbeuzoic acid, needles, 
III. 170®, was obtained. It was previously found as a 
111(1 abolic pniduct of PenicUlum griseoftdvum Dicrckx by 
\iidow and Raistrick. These facts indicate that melleic 
.j(ul is 2,0-CiH6(HO)C6HiCO*n, and, hence, tiiellcin is 
llie lactone of 0-la(or 13) -hydroxypropyl] salicylic acid. 

Y. Kihara 

The content of pectic acid and methanol in tobacco 
leaves produced in Jfapan. ni. Saichi Machida. /. 
Irr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1140*2(19:3:1); cf. C. A. 27. 
TdM). Toliacco leaves of various varieties cultivated 
under the same condition were taken. I'he contents of 
l»((.tic acid and MeOll wire, resp., 10-16% and 0.:i-0.64 
' ( . Pectic acid seemed to exist in the form of the dimethyl 
vsU'T or monomethyl ester. Y . Kihara 

The vegetable auxins and their influence on monocel- 
lular oripudinna. Method! Popov. Biol. jSentr. 53, 601 
( 19 : 3 : 1 ) . — ^Exts. from comseed spnmts have, in high conen., 
«in inhibiting effect on the development of cysts of Euglena 
ftractlis Khrb, The dil. exts. have a growth-stimulating 
etfict, those from the top being the most active, less from 


the stem and the weakest from the root. The active 
principle is undiminished in the dried plants. 

A, K. Meyer 

The action of cyanide aalte on the development pf 
yeasts. M. N. Meisscl. Zentr. Baht, Parasitenk, II, 
Abl. 88, 449-59(19.33). — ^'fhe following salts wen* toxic 
to yeasts in the oi^cr given: IIg(CN)s > NaCN < KCN 
> (Nn) 4 CNS. I..ong exposnn* to a wi*ak C 3 mnide soln. 
causi*s a loss of fat in yeast colls, but brief cx|)osure to 
Mrotigei solus., did not have this effect. John T. Myers 
The products of fermentation by Mucor groups, n. 
The products of fermentation in the preaence of calcium 
carbonate. 'Peizo Takahashi and Toshinobu Asai. Zentr. 
Bakt. Parasitenk., II Abt. 89, 8l^(19:i3); cf. C. A. 27, 
J5376. — ^The following products wen* identified: AcH, 
C 2 HiOH, pyruvic acid, succinic acid. John T. Myers 
The relationship between infection types and the course 
and products of metabolism in the presence of difforent 
mineral salts in the plant food. Karl Boning and Klirzt- 
hi*th Boning-Sciibcrt. Zentr, Bakt. Parasitenk., II Abt. 
89, 85-106(1933). — The n*actinii of plants to a parasitic 
invasion is related to metabolism, and dejiends on the amt. 
and kind of ions in the food and their special pro])erties. 
The cftect of ail ion will vary with the eharacteristics of 
the parasite and the plant host. John T. Myers 
Effect of excess carbon dioxide on growing mushrooms, 
bldtntmd B. Lambert. J. Agr. Research 47, 599 608 
(19:33). — ^Aii accimiiiiation of 5% or more of CO* in the 
air raiisi‘s abnormal growth, stimtiiig and even death of 
tiiushrrMJins. This harmful effect is cine principally to the 
CO* snrroiincliiig the spoiopliores rather than to that in 
the* interstices of the coiuimisI of the* l>c‘d. Approx. 1% 
of CO. is the lowest i*oiii*u. that is noticeably injurious. 
This coium. was not encountered tn com. inushrootn houses* 
or c'avcs except when* they had 1k*cii closed up tightly 
for 24 hrs. or mote. An abnotmallv high coiicii. of O 
seems to prcKlucc more compact and hc*avicr mushrooms. 

W. H. Ross 

Factors influencing resin concentration in loblolly and 
slash pine. (L Noniian Bishop and Got don I). Marck- 
woTth. J. Forestry 31, 95:3-(»0( 1933). H. K.Salxlx'rg 
Improvements of the pollen-analysis technic. lA*iineart 
V. Post. Ceol. Fifreh. 55, .52.3 7(19.33), P. discus- 
ses the quant, lefiiienieiits proposed bv O. and H. Brdtinaii 
(C. A. 27, lfM7) in lelatioii to certain iineontrolled 
luitnral eonditions whic'h exert a gn'atei difference in the 
pollen count than the cirot.s pointed out by K. and K. 

Wilhelm Scgcrblotn 

A new example of exudation and volatilization of alka- 
loids in plants. J. Chaze. Compt. rend. 197, 1148 .50 
(19:3.3). Young stems, leaves and floweis of Coni urn 
marulatum exude, principally tin ongh the stomata, quanti- 
ties of Connie which can be detected micnxrhcmically. 
Sinallei amts, arc present in the surroutidiiig cells. After 
exposure to blight sunlight very little coiiine can lie ob- 
served, the alkaloid having largely volatilized. The 
exudation continues alter application of KI3 and other 
n’ugcnts. K. V. Thimann 

Occurrence of rotenone in species of Derris and Lon- 
chocarpus. Howard A. Jones. J. Wash. A coil. Sci. 23, 
493-6(10.33). — Kolenone (I) was present only in very 
small amts, in the roots of Perris spp., but in Lonchocarpus 
ntioti (S. American cuIh*) the line roots contained up to 
8% and the coarser roots 2-:3%, the cortex coiitg. about 
twict* as much as the remainder. A sample roc^t of Brazilian 
timlx) contained 16% of I. In no case were appreciable 
amts, of I found in stems or leaves of Derris or Loncho- 
carpus spp. K. V. Thimann 

^ Physicdogically balanced culture solutions with stable 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Sam F. Trclease and Helen 
M. Treleasc. Science 78. 438 9(193:j).-;Wheat plants 
grown in a salt snln. eaust* an increasi* of acidity when the 
ratio NOiVNH*'*' is low, and a decrease when the ratio 
is high. This change in pw cannot lie easily prevented by 
iiicrea.sing the phosphate buffering of the soln., but may 
Ik: stabilized by suitable ratios of NOi”/Nn 4 '^. Thus, 
ratios of 1, 5.7 and 19 maintain the pa at 4.3, 5.1 and 


low, 
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A.0, reap. Such soliia. change by about 0.2 unit in 8 i 
days of growth of wheat plants. K. V. Thiniann 

Acidity and alkalinity produced by changes in the 
nitrogen, sulfur and carbon tycles. John P. Conrad. 
Plant Physiol, 8 , 500- 24(1 $133}. — A theoretical inquiry 
based on simple cliem. reactions. Trausformations from 
one form of N to another williin the group Nt, urea, 
NH4NOS, NH4NO2 and proteins cause very little or no 
change in tttratal»le acidity or alky. Transformations from ^ 
any one or all of tliis group to NHa produi*o about one * 
cquiv. of titratable alky, for each g.-at<iui of N changed 
and transforniations from this same group to IINOa or 
nitrates result in 1 cquiv. of titratable acidity for each g.- 
atoni of N clianged. When weak acids and buses are 
formed the pu of the medium is iin])ortant in detg. the 
tflratablo acidity and alkv. produced. Exptl. data will he 
givi't! ill a subs(*(iucnt pajici . Walter 1'homas 

Photodynamically induced tropisms in plant roots. If. 3 

F. Blum and K. G. Scott. Plan/ PhysioL 8, 52.5 36 

(16.33) ; cf. C. A, 26, 2.523. — 'I'lic niols were suspended 
ill a nutiient solii. at Pu 4. .5 with a W-filanieiit lamp as 
the light sourci*. The presence of 1 part in 600,000 of 
tctraiudo-iliion‘*Hviii lironght aiioiit a dctjiiilc biMiding of 
the roots toward the light within a tew hrs. 3 his uriciita- 
tion occurs only in t he region of the root tip . The phcnoiiie- 
noii is the lesultaiit of 2 reactions, the dark reaction 
and the photo-reaction. 'J'hc wave lengths active in ^ 
producing photolro]/ic bending, tianiely, 40() and 567 m^* 
correspond to the absorption h])ectruiii ot the dye, itidi- 
eating that the dye acts as a photoseiisiti/cr. W. T. 

Spike disease of sandal (Santalum album). XIII. 
Hezone bases. Y. V. S. Buo. J. Indian Inst, Sii. 16A, 
»l-3(Um); cf. C, A. 27, .3771 Basic amino acids in 
•general, and hislirline csiHTiallv, are higher in 1h«* diseased 
leaves than in the normal. ^V. Mosaics associated ^ 
with spiked areas. IhUl, 04-.5. In manv an*as of 
spiked sandals the weeds show a mosaic disease. Analysis 
of healthy and 1101 mal leaves of Aegeratitm and Gwekia 
spp. showed lowei iV^k and ituicli higher Nlli in the kilter, 
while there was 110 difTensice in the liasio amino acids and 
CaO. J. J. WilUman 

Occurrence of growth substance in marine algae. H. 

G. van dcr Weij. Prot, Acad, Set. ,\miterdam 36, 7.56 
()0(t0(33). — Bv means <if tlie test on eoleojitiles of oats, 6 
the growth-piomoting siibstaiici', auxin, was demonstrated 
in botli sap uml cell walls of Valonia macro phy bn, 

J. J. Willatiiiiii 

Growth substance in Elaeagnus angustLfolia. 11 . (>. 
van dcr Weij. Ptoc, Acad. Sti. Amblerdam 36, 7iU) 1 

(16.33) .— By means of the test <iii coleojitiks of oats, 
it was shown that young haves contained the sulistanee; 


acid from &-10 kg. of German iris leaves {Iris sermanica) 
or skunk cabbage {Symplocarpus fosHdus) , C. V. B. 

Preparation of vitanm C from lenum juice. W. A. 
Waugh, O. A. Bessey and C. G. King. Proe, Soc, ExM, 
Biol, Med, 30, 1281-3(1633).— A detailed description of 
a procedure which yields lOCkldO mg. of cryst. vitamin C 
p(T 1. of lemon juice. C. V. Bailey 

The influence of vitamin C on the gas metabolism of 
normal and scorbutic guinea idgs. J. Mosonyi and L. 
Rigo. Z. physiol, Chem, 222, 100-4(1933).— The gas 
exchange of scorbutic guinea pigs is neater than that of 
normal animals. It falls after administration of vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid) and the R. Q. then rises. In normal 
animals the administration of vitamin C causes an in- 
crease in gas exchange and a slight rise in the respiration 
quotient. A. W. Vox 

The question of the antiscorbutic activity of compounds 
similar to ascorbic acM. O. Daliiier and Th. Moll. Z. 
physiol, Chein, 222, 116-20(1933).— The acid HO?- 
CC:C(()fI)C]I(01I)CH0CH20H, descril>ed by Maurer 

and Schicilt (C. A, 27, 4777) and having the same 
empirical formula as ascorbic acid, was tested on guinea 
pigs for vitamin C action. Orally it was about Vm and 
siil)cutaneously aliout Vao os effective as ascorbic acid. 
'The liydroxvtctronic acid O CC(OH) : C(OH)CHiO , prepil. 

bv Michivl (('. A, 27, .5723} by condeasation of 2 mols 
of glycolic acid, represents the lactone ring of ascorbic 
acid without the attached glycol. This was wholly dcvonl 
of antisi'Ofbulic activity. A. W. l>ox 

Distribution of irradiated ergosterol (vitamin D) ip 
the animal organism after administration by mouth. Pht 
A. Coppens and G. A. Met/.. Arth. norland, physiol 
18, 407 15(16.33). -Ten hrs. after dogs were fed irra- 
diated ergo.sterol (vitamin D) the most important organs 
wei e extd . with EtsO . Tlic.se ex ts. , after sepn . of the phos- 
phatides, wt»n* fed to young rachitic rats to test for tht 
pn’senre of irradiated ergostend. The vitamin was lie 
tiTtecf in the liver, suprateiial capsule, lungs, blood, spleen, 
nic‘senteiv and in 2 out of 4 ca.scs also in the kidneys 
3 h(* exts of the heart, brain, skin and pancreas showed tio 
vitamin 1). F. L. Dunlap 

Vitamin B and resorption in the intestine. H. G. K 
Westenbrink and G. A. Overbeek. Arch, n*erland 
physiol. 18, 416 2S( 16.33). — In the absenee of the thenno 
ialiile and IhiTiiiostable B vitamins, the resorption of 
glucose IS lessened. F. L. Dunlap 

B vitamins and liver glycogen. IT. G. K. Westenbrink 
Arfk. norland, phvsiol, 18, 426-45(10.33). — In the dil 
ferent B avitaiiiinoses, the liver is capable of forming 


young sprouts did not. 3'he siibstjnec is traiisfeiied from 
the leaves thiough the stems downward only. 

J. J. Willaniaii 

Growth vitamin. V. Crvptoxaiitlijn (Kuhn, Giund- 
inanii) 10. Reductions with Zii dust in iiyridiiie. 111. 
ReviTsible hydrogenal lull an<l dehydrogenation of chloro- 
phylls (Kuhn, Wnitei stein) 10. 

K NUTRITION 

PHILIP B HAWK 

Use and misuse of carbohydrates. J. llunlci P, Patou. 
Etlinburgh Med. J. 40 (1$).3.3); Traits. Medico- Phirurgical 
Soc, EtUnhurgh Session 112, 177 $K)(19.32 33). -P. sug- 
gests that improvi ineiit in the quality and reduction in the 
quantity of curiKdiydiate intake would pnaluce U*ncfidal 
effects in public heultli and that this could lx? effected in 
reform in methods of niilliiig cereals and by restriction 
in the use of sugar. John h.asoii. Edmhurgfe Med, J. 
40 (19.3.3); Trans, Medho-Chtrurgical Soc, Edinburgh 
Session 112, J 61- 208(16.32 .3.3). — A review dealing with 
carbohydrati* foods, disease and pathol. cnudilions. 

RfU'hel Brown 

Ascorbic acid from iris and other plants by a simplified 
method. Emil J. Bauinanu and Naniiette Metzger. Proc, 
Soc, RxpU, Biol. Med, 30, 1208 72(1$).33).- Six-cific in- 
struclimis aio giv(*ii for the extn. of 5- 20 g. of ascorbic 


glycogen in a normal muniKT. F. L. Dunlap 

Comparative studies of the nutritive value of raw and 
pasteurized milks. J. C. Dnimmond. J. Soc, Chem. 
Jnd, 52, 400 33" (1033). — No cxpll. evidence was obtaiiUMl 
which showed that pasteurization advcrsi'ly affected lh<* 
nutritive value of niiHf. Raw milk supplemented with 
biscuit prepd. from white flour was fomid insuffleient to 
enable a young female rat to produce and rear a iiornial 
litter of young. The expts. suggest thal*addnl. vitaiinn 
B may adjust the balance of this diet so that satisfacton'^ 
rapioduction can occur and D. thinks that amts, of Cu 
and Fe alxive those required to maintain a normal blood 
pictun* may influence reproduction lx?neficially. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Comparison of the nutritive value of raw and pasteurized 
milks for mice. G. S. Wilson and- M. P. Cow^. J, Soc. 
Chem. Jnd. 52, 403-63'(193.3).— A basal diet of either 
raw or pasteurized milk, together with white-flour biscuit, 
was quite inadequate to proiUOte normal growth. The 
oddn. of a Cu and Fe mixt. to this basal diet improved 
growth and development and prevented the occurrence 
of anemia, hut was not sufficient as a rule to enable the 
females to rear their lit lets. The addn. of Yeastrel (a rource 
of vitamin B) to the l>asal diet, together with the minima] 
mixt., brought atjout growth, reproduction and rearing 
of Utters almost as well as a noitnal stock diet. There 
is Uttle difference Ijetween the nutritive value of raw and 
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pasteurized milks in influcncmg general development, sur- 1 Chick mash should contain 0.5% NaCl. II. Salt in the 
vival time, production of litters or successful rearing of the nutrition of the laying hen. Ibid. 92-104.— In the ab- 
young. With mice brought up from birth, however, on sence of NaCl from the laying mash the rate of egg pro« 

the milk and biscuit diet, the av. wt. of the mice at time duction and the size of eggs decreased, and the biids lost 

of weaning was significantly heavier in the raw than in wt. and were prone to cannibalism, particularly when 
the pasteurized milk groups. F.L. Dunlap they were deprived of access to nass; these conditions 

Value of yeast bread. J. Vargas Kyre. J. Soc. Chem. were overcome by addn. of 0.5% NaCl to the rations. 

Jnd, 52, 406-9T(1933). — discussion of the inadequacies Omission of KCl, FesOa, S and K1 from the mash had no 
(if white bread, especially with respect to the vitamin B ^ effect on the health of the birds or on egg production; 
complex. It is suggested that the vitamin B complex in ^ the effect of steamed Imne flour was doubtful, 
while bread be increased by tHe addn. of dry yeast. K. D. Jacob 

F. L. Dunlap A deficiency disorder induced in suckling young rats 
Nutritive value of bread. Wm. Jago. J. Soc. Cheni. bred on a purified synthetic diet with casein" 

Iml. 52, 412-14T(llKl:i). — A‘ brief historical discussion, (caseinogen) as a sole source of protein. Leslie Wm. 

csi)ecially with respect to the iiutritioiial factors involved. Mai>son. Biochem, J. 27, 10Pil-8fB133); cf. C. A, 27, 

F. L. Dunlap 122. — The deficiency is marked by failure of growth, loss 
The dehydrating effect of a linrbohydrate-poor diet and of fur and cvimtiial death. "Physin," the growth-pro- 
its practical utility. D. Adlersl^erg'^nd O. Forges. Klin. i moling factor in liver, and the Coward factor {C. A. 24, 
Worhschr. 12,144(i-60(Jt)33). — A carbohydrate diet causes 402) cure the deficiency. Benjamin Harrow 

a retention of water in the tissues, primarily the skin. The role of carotene in human health. AUktI F. O. 
Lonverselv, a carbohydrate-poor diet causes dehydration Gcrmann. J. Chem. Education 11, 13-16(1934). E. H. 

.Mid is of thcTapeutic value in edemas, inflammatory A statistical analysis of some experiments on slipped 
(Mulation and bronchiectasis with profuse sputum, tendon. T. T. Milby. Fou/fry 12, 352-5(10:13). — 

J here is an extensive bibliograiihv. Harrv Eagle An analysis of the results reported by different investi- 

The effect of the nutrition upon the hydrogen-ion con- gators indicated that the correlations between the per- 

centrationof thebile. Clinical observations. H. Rronner. centage of slipped tendons in chickens and the amts, of 

hltfi. Wnchschr. 12, 1562 3(1933) .--In iiurmul iiidividu- ^ protein, ash and Cain the feed were not significant in the 
ils, a vegetable diet causes the pn of the bile to rise to data studied. The amt. of P in the ration is positively 

ipprox. 7.5; a meat diet causes it to fall to 6.5. In- correlated with the percentage of slipped tendon, the 

tiction, stones and medication also affect the pu of the value of the correlation being 0.6363. The amt. of P 

hilc. Harry Eagle in the ration gives practically os good an cst. of the amt. 

Hypervitaminosis A. I. The symptomatology of the of slip])ed tendon us do protein, ash, Ca aud F combined, 

hypervitaminosis caused by feeding pure vitamin A to The results do not justify the conclusion that P is the 

>oung rats. J. A. CNdla/o and J. Sfitiche/ Rodriguez, chief causative factor of slipped tendon, but merely indi-» 
ki/n. Wo(hsihr. 12, 1732 *1(1933). -Trophic skin changes, ^ cate that high percentages of slipi>ed tendon are assoed. 

iissalinii of growth, inflammatory c*)iiditions of the eyes, with high P in the ratioii. ^ K. D. Jacob 

spastic rontiactnics of the c\lreiiiities and death were Mineral content of tibiae from chicks with slipped 
I iiised liy feeding an excess of pure vitamin A to young tendon. Arthur D. Holmes, Madeleine G. Figott and 

I iis If one stops at the right time, the eye condition im- Wra. B. Moore. Poultry Set. 12, 356-61(1933). — ^Thcre 

ptovi's, and I he animals resume growth. Harry Eagle was no significant difference lietween the size and mineral 

Specific dynamic effect of foodstuffs in anemias and content of tibiae from slipiX!d-tcndon chicks and those of 

leucemias. I. Protein. Suburo Kiniura. Tohoku J. normal chicks. ^ K. D. Jacob 

/ \ptl. Med. 21, 613 2S( 193.3). — The basal inetaliolism Oat hulls as a source of vitamins B and G. N. 

1 . ineieascd, or at the ipiper limits of normal in chronic 6 Gueirant and R. Adams Dutcher. Poultry Sci. 12, 373- 
.iiKiiiia and is definiteh increased in myeloid leucemias 7pt)3,3).' -Oat hulls contain an appreciable quantity of 
In both diseases the specific dvnamic action of protein vitamins B and G. Addn. of 5% of oat hulls to a basal 

i somewhat less than in norinal. In chlorosis both llic diet greatly extended the life of rats; a 10% addn. re- 

P dviiamie aeluiii and tJie Ixisd nictaboli.siii aie with- suited in slow but consistent growth and a 20% addn. 

jii normal limits. II The specific dynamic effect of resulted in a 5-g. gain in wt. per week during the 8 weeks 

carbohydrates. Thid. 22, IS 2S. -The sp. dynamic effect of the expt. Vitamin B and G concentrates were about 

n. cirlMihy.ltcitt- ^peroral glucose) and its effwt upon the equally effi^ctive in stimulating addnl. growth. Addn. 

I’ (J arc normal in cfiscs of chlorosis, but arc decreased of 20% of alc.-cxtd. hulls to the basal diet was not auf- 

III i'liionic h'liccTina and anemia. The btisal metabolism in ^ ficieut to stimulate growth but there was some evidence 
till latter is increased. III. The specific dynamic effect that it did prolong life. K. D. Jacob 

of amino acids in expewmental anemia. Ibid. 23-40. — Effect of fluorine in the nutrition of the chick. C. H. 

III mbbits rindered anemic by hemorrhage or by phenyl- Kick, R. M. Hethkc and P. R. Record. Paltry Sci. 12, 

Indrazmc, the sp. dynamic elTec^ of glycine intrcxluced 382-7(1933). — Chicks can tolerate more F in their ration 

I’lio the dnodiMiuni with a .sound is significantly decreased, in the form of CaF» than &s rock phosphate or NaF; the 

IV The specific dynamic effect of Uver substance in bust 2 materials exert similar effects on growth and feed 

experimental anemia. Ihid.W .52. — ^Tlie sp. dynamic cf- consumption. When the rations of cliicks contained more 

Im tof liver is decreased incxpll. anemia. Harry Eagle g than 0.036% F, as NaF or rock phosphate, growth and 

The role of salt in poultry nutrition. I. Salt in the feed consumption were decreased in direct proportion to 

nutrition of the chick. J. H. Prentice. J. Ministry Agr. tlie F content of the ration; the clotting time of the blood 

\oithern lietawl 4, 72 90(19.33),— Expts. were carried decreased with increase in the amt. of F in the ration. 

»**n with White Wyandotte chicks. Birds receiving F ingestion did not significantly affect the percentage of 

T.it ions contg. no NaCl or other Na salt made poor growth, bone ash in the tibiae at 8 weeks. K. D. Jacob 

utilized fiKKl inefTiciently and were susceptible to disease The nutritiye protein value of five varietiee of rice. A. 

«i lid the pullets showed retarded sexual maturity. Steamed J. Ilcrmauo. Philippine J. Sd. 51, 667-72(1033). — 

Imuii* flour, KCl, Fe*()i, S and KI, when used to supple- The nutritive value of rice ^ detd. by rat growth is not 

lilt nt a normally conslitutld mash, had no apparent effect 9 correlated with the protein content. The Mancaser 
^*'1 the birds, cither in the presence or absence of NaCl. variety contains Icss^ protein than others but it excels 

I 111 * Ijencficial effects which accompanv the use of NaCl in promoting growth in rats. Amy LeVesconte 

appear to Ik? a function of the Na rather than of the Cl. Effect of fatty acids on nutrition. II. Experiments 
III the al)sencc of a supplement of NaCl ^hcrc was no with diets composed of rice, oil and Upom contslnmg 

II 'iKiiise of any kind from the addn. of protnn to a cereal linoleic or linolenic add. Ume Tange. Sci. Papefs Inst. 

iii.ish, even when a chloride was supplied also. There Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 22, 1-14(1933); cf. C. A. 

'v.is striking evidence tliat grass plays an important part 27, 1664. — ^Rice starch was inferior to potato starch for rat 

ui helping to balance a ration which is deficient in Na. growth. Linoleic acid or ale. yeast ext. could not cure 
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ruts that had been fed on rice staich but whole dried yeast 1 
did. Lecithin, soy-tiean oil and chrysalis oil promoted 
growth, while rice bran oil did not. Patty acids from cod- 
fiyer oil did not maintain growth and lar^ doses caused 
gastro-intcstinal disturbance. Linoleic acid did not spare 
vitamin Bi or Rji. A. LeVesconte 



mineral 

<K), 59 //{LHiin;. «uTiKe vvi. i^tw. lu, oc- ^ 

lieved that the dietarv «.si* of NaCI served to balance 
high K intake on veg(*table diets. On analyzed diets of 
i>otat(K*s or lice G. finds that high K in the diet did not 
increasi' ihi* urinary Na. The initalo diets which are 
castoinarilv usc*d with added salt produce alk. urinc.s 
whereas liee diets, fur which sail i.s not used, produce acid 
urines. The Nat'l is supposed to prevent oxcessivi' urine 
alky. MilUm Levy 

The dietary production of fatty livers In rats. N. R. 3 
Blallieiwiek, K. M. Medial, Phoebe J. Bradshaw, Anna 
L. Post and Susan D. Sawyer. J. Biol, Chem, 103, 93- 
1( Mi (1933). Cholesterol in ingehted liver is one sulistance 
capable of picKlucing the fatty condition found in young 
ruts fed diets coiitg. whole liver. Fat is not deposited 
on diets contg. a residue from the uq. extn. of liver or a 
70% ale. ])pt. of tlie aq. ext. l)i‘]iosition of fat and cholcs- 
teiol ill tin* liver also occurs on diets contg. e.gg but the ^ 
lesiilts are less striking than tlnw with liver on account 
of the relatively pcMii nutritive condition of the animals 
oil the egg diet. Aiiv r(»le of lecithin in opfiosiiig the lay- 
ing down of liver fat is not appan.*nt with the liver diets. 
The leeilhiii eonteiil of the fattv livers tends to decrease 
witli increasing amts, of fat. The fat of the fattv livers 
apiicuis t<i i)C‘ that normally pix'sent and the Itpides of the 
ft idood and kulnev are not sigtiificanlly altered. 

A. P. Lothrop 5 

Diet of tuberculous and nontuberculous children. 
Effect of increased supply of vitamin B concentrate and 
minerals. Paul I). Crmitn, Isador J. Raphael and Louise 

F. Schmite. .Iwi. J, Diseti^es Children 46, 751 41(1933).- - 
A gfoiip of children with latent or susfK^'tcd tiilierculosis, 
recfdving daily a special cereal mixt. (cf. C. A . 25, 2174) 
whicli supplied litK'iul amts, of Ca, P, Fe, Cu and vita- 
^itiiiis R, k and G, showed greater increases in wt. and in ^ 
the hctnoglobiii content of the lilood than control groups 
n*c(MVfng regiilai diets or diets cHMitg added quantities 
of vilaiiiin K or niiiicijis increases in the Ca and P 
contents of the seiiiin weie also observed. The vitamin 

R complex ap])carcd to be responsible for the gains in wt. 
and the minerals fur the increase in hemoglobin. The 
addn. of vitamin B oi of minerals to the diet did not apiiear 
to Ik* as effeetive as tht* feivUng of the rombinatioii of the 
2 ill the form of the s]>ecial mixt which contained in addn. 7 
vitamins A and K. K. R Main 

The interrelation of a gonotropic hormone and vitamin 
A. S.B.D.Aljerle. Jw. J. PAywc/. 106,207-72(1933).- - 
A iilaeental ext , capable of producing mucoid vaginal 
cells in tiortiial female rats, was incapable of producing 
any elTect f»ii the vaginal cells of rats suffering from vita- 
min A deficieiiev disease. J. F. Lyman 

Fluorine in the nutrition of the rat. I. Its influence » 
upon growth. A. K 1.auib, 1’ TI. Phillips, K. B. Hart and 

G. Bohsledt. Am. J. Physiol, 106, 350-6(1933).— 
Growth in lats is inhibited when F is added to their rations 
to the extent of 18- 20 mg. h' iicr 100 g. body wt. per day 
in the form of NaF oi 3(»^0 nig. F per day in the form of 
rock phosphati oi as c'aF». u. Its effect upon repro- 
duction. P. 11 I|hillips, A. R. T^mb, E. B. Hart and 
G. Hohstedt. Ibid. 350 ■r)4.--Chronie F poisoning does 
not inhibit reproduction in Hit* rat. Lactation is sup- 9 
pressed when F is fed above the upper limit of lafety. 

J. F. Lyman 

The nutritional anemia of the rat. IX. The anemia of 
pregnancy, ii. 11. Beard and V. C. Myers. Am. J, 
Physiol. 106, 449-5.3(1^033); ef. .1. 27, 3988.- An 
anemia develops in the rat during pregnancy, the hemo- 
globin being reduced aliout 20% and the red cells aliout 
40%. The ucldn. of Fe salts to the diet retards the drop 


in hemoglobin; while neither liver ext. nor yeast has any 
anemia-preventing effect. J*F. Lyman 

Foctoni whidi detocmiiia mnol weight. XV. The re 
lotUm between vitamin B (eomplez) and protein intake 

B. M. MacKay. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 571-4i(]033). 
cf. C. A. 27, 4562. -The increase in the wt. of the kidneys 
of the white rat produced by a high-protein diet is grealtv 
lessened, but not entirely prevented, by inaintaining tlu 
same vitamin B : protein ratio in the high- and low-proU*ui 
diets. J. F. Lyman 

Disturbances of reproduction end ovorum changes in 
the guinea pig in relation to vitamin C deficiency. M 
M. Kramer, Mary T. Harmau and Alice K. Brill. Am 
J. Physiol. 106, 611-22(1933) . — Diets free from vitamin 
C were supplemented with varying amts, of arange juici 
Quantities of orange juice aliout 100% in excess of tin 
scurvy-protecting dose, and sufficient to give neaiK 
normal growth, did not permit the birth of living young. 

J. F. Lyman 

The energy metabolism of phosidiorus-defldent dairv 
cattle. W. H. Riddell, T. S. Hughes and J. B. Fiui; 
Am. J. Physiol. 106, 076-81(1933). — ^Lactating dair\ 
cows, fed a ration contg. 0.18% of P with a slight sin 
plus of digestible nutrients, produced 3135 cals, per s(| 
m. per 24 hrs. After adding 100 g. NaHaP 04 daily, heat 
production fell to 2701. J. F. Lyman 

Effect of lactose on rickets in rats. Gertrude Siindcrlin 
Am. J. Diseases Children 46, 786-93(1933).— The ad 
minstration of lactose to rats receiving rachitic dut 
produces a definite prophylactic effect, ossoed. with a (K 
crease in the of the intestinal tract. Since the cffi 1 1 
is much less marked than that resulting from the* ad 
ministration of cod-liver oil, which also reduces ili\ 
intestinal pa, other factors than this must be concern d 
in the etiology of rickets. The administration of larlo 
causes little or no healing of active rickets. H. R. Mam 
The value of cod-liver oil in the treatment of anemi i 
Arthur D. Holmes, Madeleine G. Pigott and Lawreiu 
P. Bowser. New Engl. J. Med. 209, lKi9^2(19.33). 
The administration of cod-liver oil alone does not appi ii 
to promote blood regeneration in anemic rats. Rits 
maintained on daily ratioas contg. 0.5 mg. of Fe and 0.9 1 
mg. of Cii in addn. to cod -liver oil supplements show .1 
somewhat more rapid rate of blood regeneration than lats 
receiving Fe and Cu without r(K]-livcr oil. Howevt 1 , 
when the quantity of Fc administered is increased to l.’>, 
2.5 or 3.0 mg., the rate of hemoglobin increase duc.s not 
differ fiom that of the controls. Similar n\sults an* oh 
taiiied when iH*atiut oil free from vitamin A Is substitiitnl 
for cod-liver oil. £. R. Mam 

The factor £ (vitamin of reproduction). V. Zagaim 
.\rch.jis%ol. 32,301 -40(1933) , —Areview. Zii and Cu luvi 
a favorable influence in E deficiency. A. E. Meyer 
Destruction of the antirachitic power of irradiated 
ergosterol (Vitamin D) by lung tissue. Ph. A. Oipptn 
and C?. A. Metz. Biochem. ZT 266, 169-74(193.{) 
Vitamin D is destroyed, or at any rate iDactivat(*(l, 0 / 
vitro by lung tissue, bflt not by liver tissue. Bhxjd :ibi> 
attacks the vitamin in vitro. This inactivating action oi 
the lung is thought to account for the difference in vitainm 
D content of mammalian and fish livers. S. Morguli*' 
Substances affecting the non-protein nitrogen Increase 
in cats brought about by vitasterol. Siegwart Heriii .11111 
and Margot ^ntner . Biochem . Z. 266, 418 -2 1 ( 1933 ) 
Vigantol fed to cats cause's a increase in the blcKul 

non-protein N, but this can be prevented comiflctely I»\ 
feeding Kqmbuchal at the same. time. The latter i-> a 
prepn. obtained by the feniicutation of sugar in a 9 a 
infusion by certain molds, the chief prculuct of which e* 
gluconic acid. Gluconic acidi itself prevents the non 
protein N rise only in about 40% of the ca.scs, and siuh 
substances as citric acid and tea infusion have no efTict 
at all. S. Morguli^ 

Vitamin A content of barley. E. IT. Hughes. J. Ayf 
Research 417, 487 94(1933).— Barley as the only soiin i 
of vitamin A in the diet does not produce normal growili 
in rats. In the sexually immature rat the addn. of vita 
min A to a diet in which barley is the only source of tlu'* 
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vium^ xcttilts in a decided increase in growth and a 
tionnal estnnis cycle. Barley contains more vitamin A 
than white com bnt less than Vt as much as ydlow com. 

W. H. Ross 

Losses of vitsmln A in dryi^ hresh raw csnots and 
sweet potatoes sad canned spinadi. G. S. Fraps and 
Ray Treichlcr. J. Agr. Research 47, 53^1(1933). — 
A study of the efFect of drying on the vitamin A content 
of certain vegetables showed that raw carrots lose approx. , 
s()% of their vitamin A during drying in a vacuum oven, ' 
weet potatoes about 29% anthcauned spinach about 6«5 
^ , . The results do not ^ow whether or not loss of vitamin 
V occurs on storing the fn^sh material, hut they indicate 
that fresh green vegetables may contain much higher amts. 
i)f this vitamin than might be expected from tests of the 
dried material. W. H. Ross 

The vitamin C content of commercially canned sauer- 
kraut produced under known conditions. Helen T. 
J*.irsons and Carolyn Horn. J. Agr, Research 47, fi27- 
;;s(1933). — A study of 4 braiid.s of com. sauerkraut 
iMunufd. under known and fairly comparable conditions 
diowed that 2 of these brands practically duplicated their 
tucvious antiscorbutic content (Clow, Parsons and 
Stevenson, C. A . 24, r)3ij0) when observed under routine 
(onditions in the factory. The other 2 brands did not 
diow any antiscorbutic ijotency when fed to guinea pigs 
ii a 10-g. level. This record is inferior to previous re- 
Milts on the same brands although one of these brands 
diowed a low vitamin C content in the previous tests. 
\o satisfactory correlation can be traced between the com- 
p, native vitamin C e<mteiit in the 4 individual brands on 
lilt one hand and variations in prucessi's of manuf. on 
tin other. W. H. Koss 

Comparative nutritional value of diets containing rancid 
fat« neutral fat and no fat. Dorothy V. Whipple. Otl 
and Soap 10, 22H 9(1933). -Feeding tests with rats 
bowed that slightly oxidized fat dws not have the same 
iiiittilionul value as neutral fat: K. Schertiliel 

Role of B vitamins in the utilization of sugars by the 
pigeon. Comparative influence of some hexoses and 
disaccharides (holosides) incorporated to the extent of 
66\ in the diet. Kaoul l.eeoq. Compt, rend, 197, 
Hj.'V 7(1933); cf. C. ^1. 27, 2714. -The curative action 
ui (iriid yeast on pigeons with uvitamiiiosis-B whose diet 
loiitaiiis sugars is not the same as previously found 

l<»i diets contg. 3r/)f of suguis. With (1()% dextrosi* or 
in.illose, ().f» g. of dried yeast daily is curative, while 
with galactose even 4 g. yra.st is without effect. l.evulose 
somewhat less effective than dextrose, sucroM* biding 
iiit( t mediate. Lactose is only slightly more efl(ective than 
Kalaetose. The disaccharides thus possess essentially the 
properties of their constituent monosaccharides , but to 
a kss degree. K. V. Thiinann 

Arginine metabolifon. 11. The relation of the arginine 
rontent of the diet to the creatine-creatinine production 
during growth. Curtis F. Meyer and WTn. C. Kc&e. J. 

Ckem. 102, 401-71(1933). — The formation of crea- 
tiiu and creatinine by rats on addict low in arginine is 
iiiiieh greater than can be accounted for by the arginine 
jiii;(sted, and is therefore probably a true endogenous 
i( ai tioii. K. V. Thimann 

Mineral supplement to farm foods. Frank F. Corric. 
Uinntst and Druggist 119, 444 5(193:1); cf. C. A. 27, 

- The metabolisms of Ca, Fc, P and 1 in farm foods 
dudied by K. B. Hart ((7. A. 26, 2221), Hainan 
(c . A. 25, 5447 ; 26, 4656), Musschl (C. A. 26, 2221: 
27, l();{2), Weiser (C. A. 26, 5659 ; 27, 136), etc., are 
di Hissed; recipes for mineral foods with K1 are given. 

S. Waldbott 

Biological relation berigeen carotene and vitamin A. 
lack C. Drummond and Roy J. MacWalter. Biochem. 

27, 1342-7(1933) .-'Injection of carotene into the 
iHjrtal circulation of rabbits gives no increase in the 
^ itamin A in the liver until after 8 days. Attempts to 
convert carotene into vitamin A in idtro by incubation 
'it liver tissues were unsuccessful. Benjamiu Harrow 
^•lowth vitamin (Kuhn, Onindmann) 10. Biochem- 
of cacao (Heim de Balsac) 12. 


PhQlfa*: Vitamin Charts. No. 1 . Vitamin Volues of 
Foods. No. 2. Diseases Resulting from a Lack of 
Vitamins. London: Geo. Philip and Son, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 
each. Reviewed in Nature 132, 300(19«'i3). ^ 

Aatiradiitic preparation. I. G. FarUmind. A.-G. 
Ger. 583,791, Sept. 9, 1933. A prepn. of the above type 
is prepd. by irradiating lumisterol with ultra-violet light. 
The product is preferably converted to the crystd. di- 
nitrobenzoate. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

HOMER W. SMITH 

Reaction of anterior hypophysis of inunature rat to 
placental hormones. J. M. Wolfe, I^oris Phelps and 
Rucker Cleveland. Proc, Sac. Exptl. Biol, Med, 30, 
1092 4(1933). — ^Immattire female rats were given 2 sub- 
cutaneous injef'tions of a relatively crude estrin-free ext. 
of plaeimta daily for (i 8 day.s. The ovaries were markedly 
increased in size. The hypophyses were swollen and 
hyiH‘remic; the anterior lolws had a definite decrease in 
eosinophilic cells, the basophilic cells were enlarged and 
had lost all or a greater part of their granular iiiatiTial. 
Castration 2-3 days before the lM>ginning of the injection 
period prevented the loss of basophilic granules. 

C. V. Bailey 

Saliva and coagulation of blood. Carroll J. Hellis and 
F. H. Sc'otl. Proc, Soc, ExpU. Btol, Med, 30, 1373 5 
(193:i). — Human saliva, collected from the mouth, 
hastened the coagulation of dog, Ixivine and human blood; 
similar results were obtaiiu^d with dog saliva collected by 
cannula and with fluid obtained by abdominal or intra- 
thc*i*a] paracentesis. C. V. Bailey 

Comparison of inorganic phosphate contents of serum, » 
fluoride plasma and native plasma. H. L. White and 
Betty Monaghan. Proc, Soc, Exptl, Biol, Afcd. 31, 1-5 
(1933).— The presence of NaF in cotiens. up to 0.9% did 
not inhibit the production of color when the Henedict- 
TTiies method (cf . C, A . 18, 3*398) was applie<l to standard 
solns. of itu)rg. phosphates. When 0.3% NaF was used 
as an anticoagulant in blood the pla.sma inrirg. P was lower 
than tliat of native plasma obtained by immediately 
centrifuging the blcKul and lower than the amt. found in 
hirudin plasma; NaF, by its osmotic effect, dild. the 
plasTiia. The inorg. P. ^intent of serum was the same as 
that of native plasma . C. V. Bailey 

Proportion of cystine yielded by hemoglobins of the 
horse, dog and sheep. Hubert B. Vickery and Abraham 
White. Proc, Soc, Exptl. Biol. Med. 31, 6 7(1933). — 
By use of the cuprous mercuptidc method (cf . C. A . 27, 
2170) hydrolyzed hemoglobin of the horse, sheep and dog 
yielded 0.41%, 0.6% and 1.16% ol cystine, resp. 

C. B. Bailey 

Periodicity of carbohydrate metabolism and rhythmic 
functioning of the liver. Jakob Mollerstrdm. Arch. 
Internal Med. 52, (V49 <1:1(1933). See C. A. 27. 4564. 

J. V. Brown 

Iron in the liver of the calf fetus. G. Roussel and Mme. 
Z. Gruzewska. Compi. rend. 197, 943 4(1033). — ^Thc 
quantity of Fe in the liver of the calf fetus is min. at 6-7 
months, 0.0035-0.027 parts per 100, and max. at 8.5-0 
months, 0.128-0.179 parts per 100. Rachel Brown 
'ni^atfaophysiology of acute inflammatory dermatoses, 
m. Ine regidarity of the different iflstributions of ions 
between giri« and blood. The Donnan membrane equi- 
librium law. Alfred Perutz and Andreas K. Klein. Afck. 
Dermatol, u, SyphUis. 168, 161-72(193:1).— The ap- 
plication of the concept of the Donnan membrane equil. 
affords an explanation of the differences in distribution of 
the electrolytes in the blood and skin. The content of 
protrin, COi and Na***, and osmotic pressure due to 
colloids, in skin blister fluid is lower than in scrum ; with 
respect to Cl’’ and OH* the reverse is true. The differences 
are considerable in the cases of Cl* and COs, slight in 
the case of Na*^, and more pronounced with respect to 
OH*. B. C. Brunstetter 

The antorior pfluitoiy sexual hormone from gravid 
urine. Fdix Haurowitz, Max Reiss and Josef Balint. 
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Z. physiol, Chem, 222, 44-0(193«3). — New of)servations 
are reported on the activation, chcni. properties and 
Individuality of the hormone. Adsorption of the EtOH 
ppt. on BzOH gave regularly an unexpected increase in 
activity to 100 ^KK) times the initial value, e, from 50() 
to 150,000 mouse units. A less striking activation was 
also obtained by warming the aq. soln. 24 hrs. at .SK**. 
It is suspected that the activation consists in the severance 
of a loose linkage bc*lween hormone and inhibitor, or the re- , 
moval or destruction of the latter, llie active prepn. con- 
tains 7% sugar but no F and S, and gives several of the 
protein reactions. It causes both follicle ripening and 
liiteinization. This twofold activity is attributed to a 
single hormone, since the ratio cannot be altered by ad- 
sorption, activation and inactivation. The hormone ob- 
tained from urine is not identical with that obtained from 
the pituitary but is proliably a transformation product 
of the latter contg. the specifically active grouping. For 
manifestation of full activity it requires cfimplementatiou 
by non-specific substaniH*a of the hv]iophysis. 

A. W. Dox 

The Bulfhydryl and ascorbic acid contents of eye lenses. 
Huns V. Euler and Carl Martins. Z, physiol. Chem. 222, 
6r>-9(nKW). — Direct colorimetric detn. of glutathione in 
lK*cf eye lenses by Na iiitroprusside gives values consider- 
ably lower than those* obtained by subtracting the I no. 
from the indophenol indicator value. About 20% of the 
total reducing power is due to vitamin C. Doth gluta- 
thione and vitamin C arc gn^atly dc*c*rcascd in cases of 
human cataract as compared to normal. A. W. Dox 

Ammonia and nitrogen metabolism. Michel Polonov- 
ski, Gaston Bizard and Paul Boulanger. Ann. physiol, 
pkysicochim. htol, 9, 759 (Un9.‘W); cf. C, A. 27, 

• The kidney and pancreas both lilicrate NIU into the bliKid, 
the Nib content of the blorKl leaving the organ Ik'iuk 
higher iiiuii that ot the arterial supply, even when Hit* 
lalttr has Is'cn artilicially increased by the injection of 
Nib salts. Uesiing muscles, on the other hand, take up 
Nlfi from the circulating blotKl. Harry h.ugle 

The adrenal gland and the sulfhydryl compounds. 
L4on Binct. Ann. physiol, phystcochim. htol. 9, 80«i 5 
(I95.S). —The adrenal glaiut contains more reduced glnta- 
tliioiie (500 t)(K) iiig.'/p in dogs) than any olhtT tirgan, 
including the liver. The airtex contains more than the* 
medulla. If adrenal glands are iK'rluM*d with citralcd 
blood contg. cystine and glutamic acid, the rcducetl 
ghiLathionc in ImiHi the pcitusioii Iluid and the gland ate 
dcfinitrly increased (approx. A kidney similarly 

perfused causes no change. The glutathione eontciit oi 
the adrenal glands is iiici eased in pregnancy (dogs), is 
decreased after reiiiovul of the ovaries and is slightly de- 
crcast*d by pancreatectomy oi by dmitiopheiiol. 

Hairy h'aglc 

Nitrogen reserves in animals. Andrce Boehe. Ann. 
phyiiol, pkysicochim. bwl. 9, 9.‘W 8(193:1). If the pro- 
tein ingested is insufficient, tlie body cutabolizes a labile 
tiiiiscle protein. Harry F^gle 

The spleen and glucide metabolism. F. Rathery and 
R. Cosniulesco. Ann. physiol, physuochtni . htol. 9, 939- 
42(19:k3). — Splenectomy in dogs usually causes hyjier- 
gluccmia, and appears to accentuate the artificial hyper- 
glucemia caused by the injection of glucoiic. Hepatic 
glycogen and glycogen formation an* decn*ased. None 
of these effects is invariable. Harry Eagle 

The biologic effect of intermediary products of tissue 
decomposition. I. The effect of pancreatolyzate upon 
ffie blood-sugar level. S. G. Geness and S. Ph. Epstein. 
Arch, expll. Path, Pharmakol, 171, 733-43(1933).- The 
protcin-free products of pancreatic autolysis cause* hypo- 
gluccniia when administered to rabbits perorallM or intra- 
venously. Harry J^^gle 

The excretion of citric acid by rabbit kidneys. Hedwig 
Langecker. Arch, exPU, Path. Pharmakol. 171, 744-55 
(19«33).— Fasting raluiits excrete 2 3.5 mg. citric acid 
daily in the urine, increa«ed to as high as 50 nig. by a green 
vegetable diet. It comprises 0.5-2% of the total org. 
acids excreted. The ingestion of citric acid or Na citrate 
docs not affi'Ct the quantity excreted in the urine; nor 


is any demonstrable in the feces. The normal urinary 
citric acid is therefore endogenous. Harry Eagle 
Changes in the eerum calcium level in rabbito t^ough- 
out the year. Siegwart Hermann and Margot Zentner. 
Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 172, 1933) .—The 

total scrum Ca and the ratio of total/frec ^ are max. 
during the winter and min. in the spring. H. E. 

A ferric compound of globulin appearing in the inter- 
mediarv iron metabolism. E. StarkensU*in and Z. Hurva- 
lik. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 172, 75 92(1933); 
cf. following abstr.- Approx. 5(X) mg. FcCb can In* oxi- 
dized by J(X) cc. frevh tlefibrinated blood. Reel cells 
washed and resus{H*nded in physiol, salt soln. are only 
Vio as active in this respect as whole blood; and the 
slight activity of Si*runi is due to traces of henioglohin. 
The (*oniplete oxidizing activity is restored by mixing 
the washed cells and serum. I'he active substance is tin 
hemoglobin Fe, 1 mr4. of which can convert 4 mols. of 
FeCU, and can be then reactivated bv oxidation. Scniiti 
globulin is an adequate subsLitute lor seriiin in fnrtber- 
iiig the reducing activity of the blcxid cells; serum albu- 
min or egg albumin is inactive. The ferric globulin complex 
is pptd. upon V2 satn. with (NH4)iSG4 or dialysis. The 
latter ppt. is insol. in water, but n*ailily swt 11s and dissolves 
inscriiiTi. In contrast, the ferric albmiiinate pptd. from 
serum by the addn. of FeCU is sol. in water, but only 
slowly in serum. The ratio of Fe to N in the ferriglobiilm 
increases with the amt. of lu'Cb used, up to about 5(W) mg. 
FeCh per J(K) ce. blixxl, when it attains a limitiiig vahu 
of 1 : 4. Harry Eagle 

The oxidation and reduction of iron in the organs 
Emil Starkensteiii and 1‘Yaiiz Johiic. Arth. expll. Paih. 
Pharmakol. 172, 93-l()3( P.Kk’i) ; ct. preceding absti — 
The Fc of the liver is wati r iiisol but can In in hot 

5)V HCl. Na ferncitralc addid to iniio laled livei e* iiii 
niediatcly reduced to a pattiallv wait r sol. hnin. 3 In 
reducing activity is grcatlv inqiaired by Inalnig the Iivn, 
or by the addn. ol 2 N HCl, and !*» im'ieasid in a Co 
atm. Fcnicilrate added to blood is only parti.illy n 
duced, and only in the pieseiicc ot coiishkrabh Co 
FeCU is not aflected by hvci, but is oxidi/id by tin 
blcKHl. Fart of the ferric salt so formed is gi.idnallv (on- 
verted to a watcr-iiisol. basic stdl. Ki|ht/CN)», is ii 
duced to K4Fe(CN)o by both livtr ami blcKui; the f» rm 
cyanide reiiiaiiis free as sii(*h. Hairy ICagli 

The appearance of an acetylcholine like substance 111 
the coronary venous blood of warm-blooded animals up 
on stimulation of the vagus nerves. W. Ikldlx ig and t > 
Kraver. Arch, exptl. Path. Phannnkol. 172, l/iM»» 

( 193:1). After iler. vagal stimulatiou, Hu substance laii 
1u* denioiist rated in tlu blood ol the iorou.Ltv vim lu 
dogs and cats, pinvicUd that Ihi an txleholine-di sitovmg 
activity of tiorinul blood is pRvioiisly iiihibiUd by tli* 
intravenous injection of plivsostigininc*. 1'he aef*l\ Icholmt 
activityV disappears wilbiti a fc\i6>unii. after the stiiiuil.i* 
tion, and is bt'lieved due to aci*tylchoHiie as sneli 

II;jrry Fagh 

Plasma phosphate abd lactic acid in normal and ad- 
renalectomized animals during changes in the carbohy- 
drate metabolism. Carl F. Cori and Cietty '1. Con 
Arch, expll. Path. Pharmakol, 172, 219 (WKBi;!.)). — Th« 
intravenous injectieni of noii-eonvulsivc doses ot crvslel. 
msulin into rabbits causes a fall oi approx. 1.5 ing.S in 
the inorg. plasma F within a hr. In adtenaleiloiiii/e d 
animals the fall averages only 0.27 Tng.%. The sulicula- 
neous injection of adrenaline causes a decrease in l>o1h 
nonnal and adrcnaleclomi/cd aniuials. I'lie iffect ol m 
suliu up<m the moig. P and lactic aciel levels in tiotmal 
rabbits is ascribed to the secretion of adrenaline. 'Ih« 

' intravenous iiijei*tioii of glttcoa? has no signilicant clTei t 
upon the inorg. plasma P. Harry ICagU* 

The effect of human urine upon the muscular activity 
of the surviving uterus. Eric*h ICngelhart. Arch, exptl. 
Path. Pharmakol. 172, 207 71(19330; cf. C. A. 27, 
5389. — Human urine contains a thermostable org. sub- 
stance iusol. in Eton or ether, diflusing through Celloph- 
ane and adsorbed by animal charcoal, which stimulab ^ 
the contractions of rat, guinea pig and rabbit uteri tn 
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vitro. The active substance is not adrenalinci pituitrin, i upon the adrenal i^da. Amcdd Loeser. Arch, exptl, 
adi^osinephusphoric acid or padutiii. Hairy Eagle Path, PharmakoL 17d» (12-71(1933). — Injected intra- 
The autonomic innervation of the (pancreatlcl islet peritoiically into guinea pigs, the thyrotropic sut)stancc 
system. I. The role of the vagi in the production of also causes a IfM) increase in the vol. and weigKt 

warmth hypoglucemia. F. Geiger. Arch, expU, Path, of the adrenal glands. This increase presupposes the pre- 
PharmakoL 172, 295 301(1933). Wanning the carotid .sence of functionally active thyroid gland, and is not oli- 
vtssc'ls in dogs iiiuUt chlondose anesthesia causes an in- served after thyroidectoniy. ^ Harry Kagle 

mused hlocMl insulin eotilent, previ*titcd by sectioning of Relationship between the thyrotropic substance of the 
the vagi. The islet stiniulating iuipnlses are carried by » anterior pituitary gland and the adrenal glands. Arnold 
the right vagus. - Harry Eagle ^ l-oeser. A'/ia. UWAu/ir. 12, 1014(1933). — ^'I'he honmme 

The effect of vaginectomy upon the blood sugar. K. clauses an increased vol. of the adienal glands in guinea 
Hogler. Arch, twplL Path, 4*harmakol, 172, 325-42 pigs. A preliniinury report. Cf. preceding abstr. 
(1933).-'Neith« r unilateial nor bilateial vaginectomy af- Harry h^gle 

lects the blo<ii]-sugar levd in rabbits. The inhibition of The mechanism of the action of the diuretic liver 
the nliinentaiy h>pirgluconiiu by ergotaniine is also un- hormone. J. Mosonyi and L. Voith. Arch, exptl. Path. 
.ilTicted. — » Harry Eagle PharmakoL 173, 72 7(1933) .--h'luid perfused through 

The effect and site of acticni of isolated posterior the liver and thence to the kidneys in frogs causes in- 
pituitary hormone upon the carbohydrate metabolism. S. 3 creased diuresis. If lioth the tubules and glomeruli are 
'Ihiiddci and A. A\alv. Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL perfused, the urine contains more Cl than if the tubules 
172, 535 0(1(1933}. Tnlike oraslhin, tonephiii cauM's only are p<^rf used. Hairy Eagle 

h\ perghiciiiiia ill rabbits because of a moinlization of hepatic Anterior pituitarjr lobe and the thyroid glands. The 

(•hH'oKen. This hypeigluceinin is dr^reased in hypcTthy- effect of thyrotropic substance upon liver glycogen and 
fold animals, and imioI oliservul after e\ptl. liver damage, blood ketone bodies. H. Eitel, O. Lohr and A. Loeser. 
Ill the latUr aiiuiuils toiiophin does not antagonize insulin Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL 173, 205 20(1933).- 
h\pogUioeniia. llariy Eagle Intra peritoneal injection of the pituitary thyrotropic sub- 

The functional significance of the structural elements stance into lats enitses a decreased liver glycogen and in- 
of tJie thyroid glands. Weriiei (Itab. Arch, exptl. Path. ^ creased blood acetone bodies, returning to normal 24 hrs. 
t'tmnuukot. 172, .‘‘fSO ()29(1V)33) ; cf. C‘. .4, 27, 5389. — after the injection. Tin* elTecl can be prolonged by daily 
1 mill t<» -'4 of the frt'sh or dry weight of normal lest- Jiiji'ctions, presupposes the presence of the thyroid glands 
ing shei'p thxToul gland consists of colloid. Fresh colloid and is not obsiTvcd after thyroideeU>my. H E 
u)iiluins o.(i().5 (I (174^; I, of which Vi thyroxine 1, the The effect of experimental mitral insufficiency upon the 
i(iiiaiiuier being aeid-sol. I compels., ptoliubly diiodotyro metabolism. Dietrich Jahii. Arch ^ptl. Path. Pharma- 
im - In the me loiiittile and nietabolisiji expt. colloid M. 173,221 41(1933). — The circulation slows, the conen. 

IS ,it lea 4 as a<'tivc us the corn stionduig (|naiitity of of bhxid lactic acid inerLows liecausi* of msuiTicicnt O* 

tii\ro\ini . I'll 4i epitlalial tissue t'uniains only 0.(K)72 5 supply, the respiratory quotient increasts; with increasing 

'‘iKltH", 1, i»t wlndi ’ 'j is thyro\iiie T. Here also, the cardiac deconipinsation, the basal nictabohsni increases 

tissue IS at hast us at live as the quantity of purilied and the uliuientary hyiKTglueeniia becomes more pro- 

tliMoMiie coircqiomliiig to it. thyiosinc I content. Col- nounced. Harry Eagle 

Inid iinisl tl.dflon Ih eoiisidind the stoiage form of the The mineral economy after the administration of pos- 
.11 tied thvjoid hoimoLK . 1 he ratio of thyroxiiu to di- terior pituitary substance. Rudolf Engel, Irvine Mc- 

lodfUNrosiiM 111 colloid and (*|iillu litim is approx, the same, Quarrie and Mildred Ziegler. Arch, exptl. Path, Pharma- 

induating lhat colloid iipnscnt^ a niobiliyation of sub- kol. 173, 248-59 (1933). —Posterior pituitary substance 

tniiii'' imfornud 111 (ht (pillulmiii in the proper pro- cuu.scs an increased excretion of K, Nn and Cl, even dur- 

]»oi liens. actuc I coiupds. ni dried thyrohl prepiis., 6 mg the inhibition of diuresis. The excretion of Ca, Mg, 

•kV f IS III till colloid t'olloid (oiiluins 2(1^1 solids; its P, S and N is not affected. Harry Kagle 

I'-oiKr. point (opt. pptn.) IS ut pij 4; and its compii. The dependence of the structure of tissue proteins up- 
whin diud If/ vocuo is c {5, 11 (I'/j, N 13, 8 3, P 0.2, on the metabolism of the organism. II. Hormones, 

M) 3\ , < >2(i.()* , . Upon • tiiMulatioii ui the thyroid gland, metabolic products and agents which injure the protoplasm, 

iis b\ ilii muctioij ol Ihyrotiopic anteiior pituitary K. G. Schenek and H. Wollschitt. Arch, exptl. Path. 

Iiormoiie into lals, tin 1 content of the colloid decieasi's PharmakoL 173,200-8(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27,4509. — -Agents 

.(tul its 11.0 conleiit inuea'-c.s. Colloid as such is an in- which injiu^ the protuplasiii (Kontgen lays, toxins, As, 

ut puifftn ta/rn'r oj the effedivc thyroid xuhstances, thy- quinine, nioiiobrumoacelie acid, Witte peptone), hormones 

loMue and diwdniyrosine. H.irry luigle ^ (adrenaline, insnlin and thyroxine), metabolic products 

Histamine -like substances and late toxins in blood. (urea, lactic acid) and nerve toxins (atropine, choline) all 

K.. Zipl and P. Hulsiiieyii . Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL clause chem. changes in the protoplasm and tissue proteins 

I7.i, 1-14(193.1} Aij. and aq.’ali. cxls. of fresh or old of rats, as judged by the tryptophan per unit tissue, the 

blood contain adLiuiMii«‘-likc sub3tances, but 110 demon- tryptophan per unit protein, and the amino acids per unit 

irabli histiiiiiine. '1 hi y do contain an oxyUieic principle tissue in the liver, kidney, heart and muscles. HI. The 

with no i fleet, upon blood piessuic, the "lute** toxin of behavior of cystine and tyrosine. Ibtd, 2()9“77.— The ad- 

1 1 1 imd . 1 latry hwuglc ministration of cystine, tyrosine or tryptophan causes them 

The occurrence of melanophore hormone m human g to replace other amino acids in the tissue proteins, to a vary- 

organs. A. Jnies and \k . \elde. Aich. exptl. Path. ing extent in the various organs. The cunens. of cystine and 

/ hainiakol. 173, 2(i 30(1933), cf. C. A. 27, 2992. tyrosine in the tissue proteins under the influence of tlic 

()ul> the i ye and luidbraiii ol niamnials contain iiieluno- various factors listed in the preceding paper usually 

pluue linniioiie, olhci organs give tieg. te.sults. change in opposite directions. IV. Changes with age; 

Harry ICagle avitaminoses. Ihtd. 278-82. — The relative weights of 
The occurrence of melanophore hormone in human the various organs of rats and thcii protein slructurc 

body fluids. Aithiii Jores. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharma- change with age. Significant changes in the organ protein 

I ol. 173, 3l-5( 1933) ; cf^ C. A. 27, 2992.— Human blood coiimn. ^re observed in avitaminosis-A. Harry Kagle 
(ontaius melanophore hormone. The urine contains a 9 The central effect of pituitary circulatory hormone 
'substance causing incluiiophnre expansion, but which dif- (vasopressin) upon blood pressure. Hans Heller and G. 

Icis in its chem. properties from the true hormone. Kusunoki. Arch, expU, Path, PharmakoL 173, 301-13 

Rabbit spinal ffuid obtained by oi'cipital puncture con- (1933).— Urcthan aiiesthe.sia decreases the susceptibility 

UitiLs the hormone; human spinal fluid, whether occipital of dogs to the pressor action of intracistemal pituitrin or 

or Uiiiibar, contains none. T'hc aciueous humor of rabbits pitressin. The latent period is also prolonged. A^ophie 

kept ill tlie dark contains the lionnunc. l^ny Kagle has no effect. The cardiac and coronary aimplicatians of 
Anterior pituitary lobe and thyroid i^da. The effect intravenous inj^tions of pituitrin are not observed after 

of the thyrotropic substance of the anterior pituitary lobe intracistemal injection, and the latent period is not 
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significantly different. The blood-spinal fluid barrier is 
inpemicabte for pituitrin; the pressor action of intra- 
cLstemal injections is due to a direct central action . Intra- 
cisternal histamine » acetylcholine and **PBdutin" do not 
affect the blood pressure. Harry Eagle 

Gastric studies. Qilorine in the nstric juice. I. 
Gelman and D. Shcveluchiii. Arch. Verdauungskrankh. 
54, 183- 9f)(1933).~nie total Cl in the gastric juice varies 
from 0.05 to 0.6%. There is a definite but not necessary 
parallelisni bt*twcen the Cl and HCl excretion. 

Harry Eagle 

The chemistry of the oxytocic hormone of the pituitary 
gland. I. H. C. Gulia and P. N. Chakravorty. Indian 
J. Med. Researth 21, 429 36(1933).— The oxytocic 
principle is must stable (1 hr. autoclaving at 1 atm.) at 
Pi\ 3-5. It is not adsorbed by fuller's earth (pH 1.5 or 
4.5) or by kieselguhr (pn 4.5). The efft*cts of HNOi, 
HNO*, HaOj, SOa, benroyl chloride, acetyl chloride, 
picrolonic acid and phosplioiuiigstic acid were also studied. 

Harry Eagle 

The effect upon the ovarian action of prolan of a simul- 
taneous injection of folHculin. M. A. Magath and R. M. 
Roscnfeld. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1288(1933). A pre- 
litniiiary reptirt. The injection of horse urine follieulin 
accentuates the luteini/ing action of prolan B upon the 
infantile ovaries of rats and mice. Harry Eagle 

Which fraction of pituitrin affects the velocity of [water] 
absorption from the skin? D. Adlersbcrg, and B. Paul. 
Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1320-9(1933).— Pituitrin accelerates 
the absorjjtion of the intradermal saline wheal. Its 
vasiipressor constituent acts similarly, but is less effective; 
the oxytocic fraction is practically inactive. Anterior 
* pituitary ext. has no effect. Harry Eagle 

Investigations in the melanophore hormone. HI. P. 
G. Dietel. Klin M ochuhr. 12, 1358r-f)4(l933) ; cf, C. A . 
27, 4569. — The melanophore hornume of the pituitary 
gland is an independent lionnuiie, not related to the other 
components of the ext. ( J ) It differs from these in soty ., 
being less sol. in BuOH and more sol. in EtOH; (2) it 
is pptd. by acetone; (3) it is not destroyed by alkali; 
(4) it is not stiongly adsorlied; (5) it diffuses through 
collodion mure slowly than the other ac'tivc principles in 
pituitary exts. Harry Eagle 

Coefficients of the thyroxine effect in biological experi- 
ments. H. Eufinger and J, Gottlieb. Klin, Wochschr. 
12, 1397-402(1933). —Normal bl(X)d anlagonires the 

effect of thyroxine in accelerating the mctamonihosis of 
tadpoles, the inhibiting factor licing ossoed. with the 
soruni proteins. Vitamin A is also antithyroidal in thi.s 
respi'ct. The antithyroidal action of the blood is decreased 
111 the pregnancy toxicoses, possibly iK'causc of a dis- 
turbance in the hepatic formation of vitamin A. The 
peroral adtniiiistration of vitamin A to such <'ascs restores 
the numial antithyroidal activity of the blood. Guanidine 
accentuates the ineUmorphosis-accelerating action of 
thyroxine; choline, carbamylcholinc and acetylcholine in- 
crease its giowth-inhibitiiig action. Harry P'aglc 

The bromine content of the blood. Comments on the 
papers by H. Zondek, A. Bier and co-workera. F. Holtz 
and Chr.Eoggeiibau. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1410-11(1933). — 
The nietluMls developed by Pineussen {C. A. 27, 744) and 
by Zondek and Bier (C. A. 27, 2201) are wholly in- 
adequate, us shown by the failure of the.se workers to 
analyze correctly samples with known Br content. Reply. 
Hermann Zondek Ihid. 1411-12. L. Pineussen. loid. 
1412. Harry Eagle 

The non-aaponiflable components of pig liver. Godo 
Lohr and Knist Frankel. Khn. Wo^schr. J12, 1413 
(1933). — preliminary report. Horry Eagle 

Ike pancreatotropic substance frinn the antarior 
pituitary lobe. I. Tke preparation and properties of the 
pancreatotropic aubstonce. K. J-'Anselmino and Kr. 
Hoffmatiii. Khn. Wochschr. 12, 1435-6(1933).— H. The 
mataboUc effects of the pancreatotropic substance. Fr. 
Hoffmann and K. J. Anselmino. Ihid. 1436-8.— -The 
phyaioi. effects of the substance, obtained by ultrafil- 
toutlon of the entire aq. pituitary ext* at weakly add (pa 


1 5J2) reaction, suggest that it causes an increased secretion 
of insulin. Harry Eagle 

The^ysiological decosapotilion of ffie blood pignumt. 
in. Tne derivation of the urine pigment from henuMlo- 
bin. R. Nothhaas. Khn. Wochschr. 12, 1438-41(1983). 

Harry Eagle 

A new rapid pregnancy test with urine. ('*Tjiiityhour 
reaction.*') Woidemar Reiprich. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 
1441-4(1933). — Infantile rats (40-50 g.) arc used instead 
of mice as test animals. From 10 to 14 cc. of urine is in- 
jected subcutaneously over a period of 6-9 hrs., and the 
animal killed 30 hrs. after the first injection. In pos. 
results (pregnancy) the ovaries arc hypcrcmic and 3 4 
times as large a.s in the control animal. Harry Eagle 
The synthesis of uric acid in birds, n. Werner Schulci 
and Wilhelm Reindcl. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1479-80(1933) . 
cf. C. A. 27, 4570; 38, 512*.- The liver cells of doves 
3 and geese form a precursor of uric acid from amino acids 
by way of NH|. 'lliis reaction is enzymic, with a temp 
opt. at 41 ** and u Pn opt. at 7.6. This precursor substanci 
can be extd. from muscle, but is not formed there. This 
precursor is converted to uric acid in the kidney by living 
cells, the opt. pa being 7. 1. Harry Eagle 

The appearance of ffie gastric juice upon drying. N 
Henning and L. Norpoth. Klin, Wochschr. 12, 1531 2 
(1933).— If a drop of gastric juice is allowed to dry, it 
^ forms a grayish cemter contg. salt crystals, surrounded l)\ 
a raised ring. Frequently this is in turn surrounded by u 
glassy transparent layer. This ring phenomenon is ii])- 
parcntly caused by protein, and its size is a measure of tlu 
protein content of the juice. Harry Eagle 

Melanophore hormone and the eye. Arthur Jous 
Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1509-60U1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
29l»2.— Melanophore hormone dropped into the eon 

5 junctival sac of human lieings shortens the adaptation tiim 

to darkness. Rabbits kept in the* dark, or whasc eyes w( r« 
closed surgically, liave an increased melanophore hornion* 
content in the blood, eyes and aqueous humor. TIk 
hoimoTic content of the pituitary gland of chickens, huni.iii 
1)eiiigs, guinea pigs and cats is in the ratio 0.05; 0.2; 0 S, 
3.0, resp., that is, directly xiroportional to the visual 
acuity lu the dark. Harry Eagle 

Adirenal cortical hormone and circulation. G. Noihn 

6 and C. R. Skoghind. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1614 15(1933) 

Coitical adrenal ext. ("b^schatin") had no dcnioiistialiK 
circulatory action in 2 litimaii beings when injected in 
doses of 2 5 cc. Harry Eagle 

The collaboration of the cells and the colloid in the 
endocrine activity of the thyroid glands. Werner Orul> 
Klin. Wochschr. 12, 16.37-40(1933).— Ike colloid of Ih* 
thyroid gland is a storage form of the activi* honiiotiL 
bound to an inert protein in a readily dissoed. adMirptmn 
' coni])lcx. The presi'iice of significant quantities of acul- 
sol. 1 compds. in the colloid ai)|d its excretion into tin 
blood along with thyroxine during functional activity nt 
the thyroid indicates that such acid-vsol. compds. an 
physiologically importalit. Tlic function of the epithelial 
cells is to take up 1 -contg. substances from the blood, 
transform them into active compds. and ^rcte them in 
to the colloid, 5(M),()0U times as coued. as they are in tin. 
e blood. Tlicse arc the relationships in the nonnal gland, 
lu colloid goiter, the massive amt. of colloid contains 
in toto the same amt. of active hormone as the nonnul 
gland, but in a much lower conen. Harry Eagh' 

Substances in the serum of pregnant women combining 
witii posterior pituitary hormonow F. G. Dietel. Kltti. 
Wochschr. 12, 1683-6(1933). — The serum of pregnant 
women contains a substance which adsorbs the melano- 
phore-expanding component qf tlie posterior pituitary 
^ ext. There is a 2nd substance which inactivates the anti- 
diuretic component of the ext. This inactivating agent is 
present in highest conen. in the last few months of 
pregnancy, and begins to disappear on the 5th or 0th da> 
po$l partum. Nonnal serum to which a small quantity oi 
pregnant serum has been added also inactivates the anti- 
diuretic component of pituitajy ext. Harry Eagle 
Tha- liitennedlaxy iron mataboliam in cliildhood. F. 
ThMiwa. KUn. Wochschr. 12« 1686-4(1983} .—The scrum 
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Fe iB hipest in the newborn (ov. 0.17 ms.%)» filling to 1 
approJt 0.08 ing.% dttrini the nursing period and rising 
to 0,12 mg.% in later childhood. These are av. value8« 
individual children varying widely. It is to be noted 
that in general the scrum Fe parallels the hemoglobin 
content of the blood. In anemias the serum Pe content 
frcnerally falls, as it does also in the early stai^ of acute 
infections (diphtheria, scarlet fever). Just as in animals, 
complete elimination of iron from the food does not cause . 
a fail in the scrum Fe; convcmly, the ingestion of iron * 
prepns. for therapeutic purtnises dcH*s not cause more than 
a transitory and insignillcant increase. Blockade of the 
reticuloendothelial system by.^he injection of metallic 
criUoids (thorotra**!, collatgul) and splenectomy both cause 
a decreased serum he, not dm* in an impaired intestinal 
absorption of alimentary Fe. concludes that most of 
the acid-sol. scrum Fe arises from the tin^akdown of hemo- 
globin to bilinibin and Fe. ThV* decreased scrum Fe 3 
caused by infection or by the injection of bacterial toxins 
IS unexplained. Harry Kaglc 

The excretion of prolan in the urine during the involution 
period or in senility. Haakon Baclhre. Kltn. Wochschr, 
12, 1727 O(iniiU). — ^In 127 of 129 women at or after the 
I limacteriuin there was an increased urinary excretion of 
piolan without an incTeascHl blood prolan concti. Both 
( \ceptions were kss than 5 years after the liegitming of the ^ 
tni*tiopause. In the pn*-pul)crty and puberty periods, bc- 
iore the beginning of menstruation, there is no demon - 
st raldc 111 iiiai y pi olaii . Harry Eagle 

The role of prothrombin and heparin in the proliferation 
and differentiation of tissues. 11. Studies in vitro. Z. 
/aki/twski. Khn, Wochschr. 12, I (iflK 9(1922) ; cf. 
('. A. 26, 2S27.- A picliniinary report. Tissue cultun*s 
p(jw as slowly in strum rendered prothrombin-free as 
they do in heparinized plasma. Heparin prepns. and ! 
otlier antiprothronibic futtors iuliibit the growth of tissue 
( ultiiies in proportion to their anticoagulatmg activity. 

1 issue cells have an alTmity for prothrombin, which pro- 
motes then multiplication; and the removal of prothrom- 
1 ) 1 11 , liy inhibiting iiuilti plication, makes the culture viable 
fot a niitih longer period of time. Harry Eagle 

Mechanism of the transformation of pyruvic acid Into 
lactic acid in the liver. H. Aubcl, Y. Khouvinv and G. 
Aiicigon. Bull, soc. chtm. biol, IS, 1070 82(1922); cf. 

( A. 26, 2509.— Hashed dog liver in Hinger soln. at pn 
I 2 icductd Na pyruvate to Na lactate. An excess of 
l.K tu ueid was found, the source of which could not 1 m* 
rktd. More was also produced than could be ac- 
( ouiited for by the reactions believed to occur. Attempts 
to identify the H donni involved in the ri'duction also 
i«iiled. Fourteen references. L. E. Gilson 

Action of red corpuscles on acetoacetic acid. P. E. 
(•if'goire. Bull, soc, chim, btoL 15, 1094-li06(1922). — 
U ashed led corpuscle^ from dog blood, suspeticjed in a 
\ a Cl -phosphate buffer niixt., slowly converted MeCOCHj- 
into acetone and CO 2 . The addn. of glucose and 
mithylene blue (which enables the corpuscles tu oxidize 
glucose) did not affect the latc of reaction. The corpuscles 
( (luiv. to 50 cc. blood decoiupd. 12-12 mg. of the acid per 
In . It is calcd. that the blood of a 70 kg. man could de- 
< onipose 1 .25 g. jnr hr. or about 28% of the McCOCHs- 
produced in a severe case of diabetes. Twenty 
i( lercnccs. L. B. Gilson 

Maximum concentration of urinary urea in rabbits. J . 

Y Hounhiol. Compi. rend, soc, biol, 114, 70ff 2(1922).— 

1 hea was fed to rabbits in conjunction with a limited food 
iiid water intake. The max. conen. of urea found in the 
m me was 70 g. per 1. for adult and 65 g. for young rabbits. 

t L. K. Gilson 

The uric acid of human saliva and its relation to that 
of the blood serum. J. Maupetit. Compt, rend, soe, 
Inol, 114, 707-41(1932). — uric acid content of normal 
saliva is 16-45 mg. perl. In coses of N retention it nilty be 
^0-120 mg. Theratioof the uric acid content of the saliva 
to that of the serum is usually 0.6-^.7 but is sometimes 
as low as 0.4 or as high as 1.0. The detn. of salivary tuic 
•Lcid may be useful dinically prwrided p rupt r preaautleni 


are used to prevent bacterial action before analysis of the 
SB^le. L. E. Gilson 

The lipoid contente of the parathyroids of eeveral animal 
spedea. C. I. l^arhon and 1. Onistcin. Compt, rfftd, 
soc, biol, 114, 753 4(19.22). — ^The total wl. of the frt*sh 
parathyroid glands was for dogs 9* 26 mg., cats 2 10 mg., 
and rabbits 6 1C nig. The lipoid contents of the fiesh 
glands were, for dogs .‘>-67%, av. 22.2; cats 41 71%, av. 
57.9; rabbits 38 82^, av. 61. L. E. Gilson 

Hyperglucemic action of extract of the posterior hy- 
pophysis. B . A. Houssay and Elena Di Benedi tto. Compt 
rend, soc, bwl. 114, 792 5(1922). — Blood-sugat curves for 
dogs ln*ated with the e\t. are shown. A transient hypri- 
glucemia was produced. Roles of various organs and the 
nervous system in the production of hyperglucemia by ex- 
tract of the posterior hypophysis. Ibid, 795 7. 

L. Gilson 

Causes of the determinism of childbirth. Joaqtiiin 
Fontes. Compt. rend. .soc. bwl. 114, S.55 S(1922); cf. 
C, A. 25, 1566.- A strongly m-ytocu c\l. w’as prepd. Iroin 
placental iLsstie. I F: (filson 

Copper balance of normal rats after ingestion of variable 
quantities of copper [sulfate]. B. Guillemet. Compt. 
rend. soc. btol. 114, 10.28 40(1922); cf. C. A. 2*1, 1(U7. 

I.. F Gilson 

Regulation of blood sugar after alimentation with carbo- 
hydratea. J . MHka. Z.ges. exptl. Med. 00, 22 7 ( 19.22) — 
Gargling of a glucose soln. rcchuH*s ghiccmia and a sub- 
sequent dose of glucose produces less rise than 111 a control. 
12ie effect is absent if the 01 al membranes arc* anesthetized. 
The effect is due to a iel1e\ stiniulatmg insulin secietioii. 

Milton Levy 

Contra-inaulin hormone of the anterior pituitary and 
pancreatic diabetes. 11. Lucke, F^ It. Hevdimann unt^ 
O. Berger. Z. ge^. exptl. Med 00, 120-9( 1922) ; cf. C. A . 
27, 3510.- Depancrentized dogs icspond with a much 
more marked risi* of blood sugai than iiornml dogs to the 
anti-msulm honiione of the pituitary. 1 he hypogliicciiiic 
action of insulin m untagoiii/ed 111 the depanrrealized 
dogs. All animal rcndeied sugar free by insulin treatment 
after depancreatization and with a 1101 mul gluc'emia hc*- 
caine dialK*tic after a few days of mje(*iioii with the 
hormone. After withdrawal of the hormone the animal 
* came l>ack to the pievious mctaliolic eqtiil. in a few days. 

Milton Levy 

Relationships between serum and plasma nitrogen. A. 
A. Shmidt and Klaia Tiilichinska. Z. ges. exptl. Med, 
90, 15(>-8(BKf^l).— SiTtim contains moie N than plusmu 
from the same blood. The increase is in the aibumin 
fraction, the globulins tK*ing slightly lower because of 
fibrin removal . The source of the exti a albiiniiii is perhaps 
^ tJbe autolyzing blood cells. Milton Levy 

The effects of various preparations of the anterior pitui- 
tary on the depancreatized dog. IT. Lucke, E. K. 
Heydenmnii and O. Beiger. Z, ges. exptl. Med. 90, 162- 
72(1922). — ^Two com. anteiioi pituitary c\ts. aie shown 
to contain aiiti-insiilin. Hioluii and the thyreotropic 
hormone do not havi* an antagonistic effet'l to insulin. 

Milton Levy 

The reaorptive power of the akin for iodine. Alexander 
\ Stunn and Helmut Schiiltze. Z. ges. exptl, Med. 90, 
173 207(19.22). — 2'he amt. of I absorbed through the 
skin and found in the urine depends 011 the prepn. used. 

Milton lAivy 

The lactic acid metabolism of the isolated dog heart. 

II. Rolshoven. Z. ges, expU. Med. 90, 225 26(1922). 
The isolated, dcuervated dog heart removes lactic acid 
from the coronary blood. This cffc*ct is independent of 
artificially produced insufficiency but cyanide and pitrcssin 
^ cause tin* venous lactic acid to tie higher than the artt-rial. 

Milton Levy 

The eeroua fluid Of the pleural cavity of normal men. S. 
Yamada. Z. ges. exptl. Med, 90, 242-8(1922). — A small 
amt. of serous fluid is present in the pleural cavity of 
normal men. Analysis shows protein 1.77%, pn 7.64, 
Ca 7.2» Na 824, K 22.6 mg./lOO cc. Lipase and anti-- 
tivpein are pralMfUt. Milton Levy 

■peeteognipUe investigaflMis on tiseue aeetlMis of 
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hiimtA onans with the hiijh-frequency iperk. Walter 
Benoit, Z. ges. exptU Med. 90. 421-fi4(lim).— Repro- 
ductions of spark spectre from tissue sections and detailed 
daia arc given. Lines of Zu and Cd as wclJ as P. Mg. Na, 
Ke, K, Ca and Cu were found. Milton Tx*vy 

The blood phosphate during work. H^ns Gimther. Z. 
ges. expil. Med. 90. 479 S«( 1933). — The increase in total 
acid-sol. P of blond dining exercise is nioslly an expression 
of tlie increased blood cell content. Milton Levy 

The Bource of urinary ammonia. TI. Fasold. Z. ges. 
expil. Med. 90, r>()2 7(1933).- Wheieus in nits surviving 
strips of kidney deaminize alanine 5 times as rapidly os do 
liver strips, in ral»bits and young goats the difference is 
not neailv as tnarked. Milton Ix^vy 

Fermentable sugar in heart and skeletal muscle. OiTty 
T. Cory, Jolin G. Closs and Carl F. Cori. J. Biol. Chem. 
103, 13 24(1933).- “Kenncntablc sugar in skcletiil nuisclc 
of rats ariiountcd to HI 12 mg. % at plasma sugar levels 
of K(l 120 and to 1.3 33 at plasma sugar levels <if 140-3«S0 
nig. Adrenaline injectuiiis caused a larger increase in 
fcmicMilablc sugar of miisch* than could be accounted for 
by the rise in plasma sugar. Apparently breakdown of 
niusi'k glycogen is ussoed. with the formation of small 
amts, of fermentable sugar. Moderate insulin hypo- 
glucemia was accompanied by a dccri‘asc in fermentable 
sugar of muscle. When the plasma sugar level had fallen 
below 30 mg. %, there rx'curred a marked rise in muscle 
sugar. So that it equaled or cvim surpassc-d the plasma 
sugar concu. In adrcnalei'tomizi'd animals this rist* in 
muscle sugar was absent and htneo its occurrence in in- 
tact animals was altrihiitcd to adtenaline secietion clicitc'd 
by the hypogluccinia. Adrenaline, Iiy causing an in- 
crease in fermentable .sugar in innscle, may abolish 
gradients of diffusion between blood and imtsclc and thus 
prevent a furthei drop in blood sugar. Heart muscle of 
rabbits at plasma sugar levels of 130 -180 eontained 40- 
59% of foniicntable sugar. Duiitig insulin hvpoglucemia 
fermentable sugar was reduced to 14-24 ing. %, wliilc 
glucose injections causixl it to rise to very high values. 
The large no. of open capillaries in active niuscde may ac- 
count for the observation that heart must'le is more 
IK'mieablc to iiijeetcd glucose than resting skeletal muscle. 
The diaphragm contained more fcnneii table sugar than 
resting skeletal mu.scle at coiiipaiable 14<x)d-siigar levels. 
Short Udanic stimulation of tut muscle tn situ and i»f 
isolated frog muscle was itivariably ua*umpanicd by an 
increase in fermentable sugar." A. P. I^jthrop 

The regulation of gastric acidity. I. The influence of 
acid on the secretion of hydrochloric acid by fundic pouches 
and by the whole stomach. C. M. Wiltielmj, Irwtii 
Ncigtis aud F. C. Hill. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 3S1 97 
(1933). — llie secretion from the fundic pouch of the d«ig 
.stomach contains aUnit 578 mg. Cl per HM) cc. of secretion 
and has the same Cl conen. when collected uikUt these 
4 conditions: (1) pure secretion, (2) from a pouch filled 
with H 2 O, (3) from a pouch filled with 0.101 N HCl aud 
(4) from a pouch filled with 0.173 N HCl. 3'hc Cl conrii. 
of the combined secietions found in the iiitui't stoiuaili is 
definitely lowei than that of pure fundic secretion and the 
lowering is proportional to the amt. of bile present in the 
gastric sample. J. F. Lyman 

Carbohydrate metabolism, respiration and circulation 
in animals with basal metabolism heightened by dinitro- 
phenol. V. F. Hall, J. Field, 2iid, M. Sahyun, W. C. 
Cutting and M. L. Taiiiter. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 432- 
40(1033). — l,2,4-I)iiutioplKnol given iiitruinuscularly to 
dogs in doses of 3 15 mg. pei kg. body wt. may increase 
O consumption to over 10 times the resting rate. Liver 
and muscle glycogen decreases; while IiIckmI sugar and 
lactateb rise. The decreases in eurbohydrate aceounl for 
less than 0.5 of the O consumed; therefore, the princiiial 
fuel of the accelerated metabolism must be other than 
carbohsrdrate. J. F. Lyman 

SimiiltaaooiiB stud? of the constituents of the sweat, 
urine and blood; also mtric acidi^ and other moni- 
leatationB resulting from sweating. XI. Phosj^orua and 
aidftir. G. A. Tall>ert, F. StinchGcld and H. Staff. Am. 
J. Physiol. 106, 488-00(1033) ; cf. C. A . 27, 4288.— P in 


the sweat varies from a trace to 4.8 mg. per 100 cc. and 
S from a trace to 7.37 tng. per 100 cc. P in the sweat is 
increased as a result of a high P diet and it is higher in 
work sweat than in heat sweat. J. F. Lyman 

The effects upon the hydrogen-ion concentration of dog 
serum and urine of the tx- and /^-fractions of posterior- 
lobe pituitary extract. A. R. McIntyre. Am. J. Physiol. 
106, 505-8(193.3). — Pifressiti injected siibcutaneciusly into 
dogs caus(\s a slight shift in the blood serum toward alky.; 
while pitociij causes a slight shift toward acidity. Bofti 
fractions cuUvSe a definite in(Tea.se in the alky, of th 
urine. J. F. Lyman 

Respiratoiy metabolism of active and inactive rats. K 
A. Kumlquist and C. J. Beilis. Am. J. Physiol. lOo, 
070-5(1933). -Two strains of white lats, one relative) 
inactive, the other active, diffeied in basal metalKib 
rates; the active animals have deddely higlicT rates n: 
metabolism. ‘ J. F. Lytutui 

The possible mechanism of contracting and paying the 
oxygen debt and the role of lactic acid in muscular con 
traction. K. Margaria, H. T. Edwards aud D. JL I)i)l 
Am. J. Physiol. 106, 689 715(19.33).- Tests on tiiaii shuu 
that no extia lactic acid appeals in the bloiMl ni) to a run 
of work eorrcspondiiig to aliouL 6(5% ol the max., utii 1 
which it increases rapidly, with an increuieiil of 7.0 « 
ixjr 1 1. of f) del)t. The removal of the lactic lu'id i 
very slow, 50% l^eiiig removed in 1.3 mill. .Siieh a spi d 
seems limited by the slowness of the prcxN*ss oi oxidalmn 
of a fraction of the luc‘lic acid itself. Tlu tin* lucli 

acid mechanism does not plav an important part in mus 
cular contraction except in very strenuous i-M‘icise, piob- 
ably involving an anaerobic condition 111 the muscles 
Tlifit ixirtioii of the O dc-bl ( 1 ) otliei (li.in the laetu 
acid debt is approx, a litieat fiiiietioii of time and is inou 
ably related to the oxidation of sulislances fnniishmg (Ik 
energy for the resynthesis of phosiiliagcn. 'I'lie re.ietiim 
by which (/! ) is repaid is .30 times as last as the niecliamsm 
for removal of lactic acid. ' f . F. Lyman 

Hyperguanidinemia associated with dehydration in 
parathyroidectomized dogs. W. R. Bryan, A. S. M 11101 
and L. 1. Chastain. Am. J. J*hysiol. 106, 738 I4t 193.1). 
The variabilities in the guanidine c«)!Ui*nl of the blood ol 
dogs ill the early stages of iiaratljvroiil letanv can lx* i\- 
plaiiicd largely on the basis ol dilTiTing flegreis of deh\ - 
drat ion. The removal of the paratJiyroid glands has in 
itself no iiinueiice on the conen. of guaiiKliiie ixises in Hit 
bhxxl. j. F. Lvmaii 

The rate of oxygen utilization by rat kidneys at different 
rates of urea excretion. Win. Jkx'k. Am. J. Physiol. 
106, 745 9(1933).— The increase in work done by the nil 
kidney, due to a 5G-fold increase in osmotic work done 111 
urea elimination, was 22.6%. The extra heat formed 111 
the kidnev excreting large amts, of urea is 5 tunes as great 
as the caloric equiv. of the extra osmotic work of urea 
elimuiatyni . • J* F. layman 

Carbemydrate metabolism and the effect of decapitation 
and decerebration under nitrous oxide anesthesia. J. 8. 
L. Browne and C. L. Evans. J. Physiol. 80, 1-19(193^1). - 
Anesthesia is easily induced in a large majority of cats 
by means of NjO contg. 5-12% O. It can be inaintairiid 
for long periocls; recovery is ra{)id and complete. Its 
effi^cts on blood sugar, blood lactic acid and liver glycogen 
are discussed. After inactivation of the arlreiial glands, 
the depletion of liver glycogen caused by anesthesia with 
N*0, decapitation or decerebration, was less than with the 
suprarenak intact. J . F. Lyman 

The utilization of blood sugar and lactate by the heart 
lung preparation. C. L. Evans, A. C . DeGraff , T. Kosaka, 
K. Mackenzie, G, K. Murphy, T. Vacek, D. II. Williams 
and F. G. Young. J. Physiol. 90, 21-40(1933). — ^Wheii 
the heart lung prepn. is ventilated with air, the heart 
(90 to 100 g.) removes from the blood alxmt 7 mg. glucose 
aud 234 mg. lactic acid per hr. No appreciable amt. oi 
lactic acid is removed by the lungs. The normal resting 
blood lactic acid arises by glucolysis, and is not produced 
by muscle as often suppc^cd. J. F. Lyman 

The fonnation of liver glycogen in the cat, under various 
conditions, foUovdng mnudon of lactate. 
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Rhoda Grant. /. Physiol. 80 , 41-7(193.3).— The infusion 1 
of NH 4 lactate into the superior mesenteric vein of cats 
resulted in formation of liver glycogen. Removal of the 
spleen reduced or abolished this conversion. The simul- 
taneous infusion of acetylcholine restored the ability of 
the liver to convert lactate to glycogen in splenectomized 
animals. J. F. Lyman 

The influence of the autonomic nerres on alimentary 
byper^ucemia and on the absorption of glucose. E. A. . 
llonie, E. J. McDoiigall and I.l. E. Magee. J. Physiol. ^ 
80 , 48-64(1933). — The effects of ergoloxiue, atropine, 
vagotomy and splanchiiotoiny upon the absorption of 
glucose from the digestive symm and upon blood sugar 
indicate that aluncntory hypiTgluccniia is due to over- 
flow of absorbed glucose tlirough the liver. 

J- F- Lyman 

The effect of parathyroid hormone and of irradiated 
ergosterol upon the calcium content of the parotid saliva : 
of the dog. L. Andreyev and L. I. Fiigslev. J. Physiol. 
80 , 96-100(1933). — An increased serum Ca brought alnml 
bv parathyroid horiiione or irradiated crgosltTol was ac'- 
conipanied by an increase in the saliva Ca which exceccled 
the rise in serum Ca. J. F. Lyman 

Histological changes in the thyroid and testicles after 
treatment with anterior pituitary, and thyroxine plus syn- 
thetic diiodotyrosine. Nora Andreis. Boll. 6oc. Hal. 
biol. sper. 8, 1167-fi2(1933). Peter Masuivi ^ 

Changes in the blood pu after muscle activity of different 
types. Rodolfo Margaria and Cesarc Talent! . Arch fnwl. 
32, ir»5-75(19;W) —See C. /I. 27 , 1041. A. E. Meyer 
The influence of the liver on the heart function. Rriiiici 
Hussani. Arch, fisiol. 32 , 223 '61(1933). -Hepatic btcKKl 
has a stimulating effect on the heart. This is due to a 
subslaiici*, which is not glucose or a bile ingredient. 

A. E. Meyer , 

Liver metabolism. I. B. Bas.sani. Arch, fisiot. 32 , 
341 <)0(1933).- Hepatic perfvisiou expts. are deseribed 
.ind criticized. A. E. Meyer 

Intermediate metabolism in endocrine glands. A. 
rtevskil and S. Kpstein . Biochem. Z. 265 , 320'8( 1933) . — 
both the thyroid and thymus gland con tain small amts, 
of glycogen but in Basedow or goiteroiis persons this 
lilycogen may be greater. T'hc thymus gland (beef) con- 
laiiis more lactic acid than the thyroid, and in Basedow 
or guitcrous patients the lactic acid content is much greater 
than normal. The lactic acid is fonned from glucose 
I lilt not from glycogen, and the lactic acitl formation is 
considerably greater in the diseased than in the normal 
glands. Alanine, which causes an increased lactic acid 
formation in the thymus but not in the thyroii! gland, 
(Miises a small rise in lactic acid formation in the Basedow 
gland. Pyruvic acid has but a slight stimulating ac'tion 
oil the piodiiction of lactic acid. The fonnation of CH|- 
COH occurs in both thvnius and thvroid glands but Is 
very slight, indicating alow carboxylase content, dml the 
amt. of CHaCOH is increased in the presence of glucose 
01 glycogen. The thyniuh and thyroid are able to metalio- 
li/e ghicide both aerobically and anaerobically, but the 
iortner glucolyzes mure actively and contains more lactic 
acid. The yohiig gland likewise glucolyzcs mote actively 
(liaii the old gland, and the diseased gland has a higher 
xlncul}rtic power than the normal. S. Morgulis. 

The conditions for the formation of a colloidal calcium 
phosphate complex in serum. JVI. Laskowski. Biochem. 
Z. 265 , 401-12(1933).— Since increasing the Ca conen. 
of seniiu causes a lowering of the conen. of the ultra - 
tillerabte P, the Ca X P product of the ultrafiltrate has a 
(oust, value. On the contrary, incix'asing the .<HTuni P 
< oticn. leads to a lowering of the ultrafilterable Ca coiicn. 
oiilv to about 3.5-4 mg. % so that the Ca X P product of 
Inc ultrafiltrate increases with tlie P coticti. On in- 
reusing the serum Ca and 1’ simultaneously, iirovided 
bie Ca/P is not over 1, the conen. of the ultrafilterable Ca 
IS sometimes left unaffected, but this depends upon a 
variety of conditions, the initial Ca conen. being not with- 
out signifioEUSce. The supersatd. state of the serum water 
lb only stable in the presence of the serum colloids. 

S. Morgulis 


Studies on the ability of carbon dioxide to permeate 
living tissues. J. Wehrli-Hegner and Oscar A. M. Wyss. 
B/ocacm. Z. 266 , 46-67(1933). — The permcaliility of the 
living venous wall to COi and other acids (HCl, HtS\^ 4 f 
HiPOi) was investigated; the change in the H-ion concii. 
of the venous blood was used as an indicator. Thi* change 
was followed by means of a galvanometer registering 
every 6 sec., an Sb electrode being inserted directly into 
the lumen of a closed -off segment of the vein. CO« 
permeates the vessel wall with remarkable ease and rapidity 
while the mineral acids iail to pass. S. Morgulis 

Mechanism of deamination in skeletal muscles. T. 
Mann . Biochem. Z. 266 , 1 62-6( 193.3 ) . —The deamination 
of adenosine triphospliate or of adenvlic acid, as well as 
(he NHi fonnation in muscle pulp, is inhiliited by Mg 
salts. The NHt formation from udeiiylie acid by the 
Meverhof muscle ext. dex^s not vuiy with the quantity. 
Addii. of Mg ions inhibits the deanimatiuii ; it varies with 
the quantity of Mg, but is the same in dialyzed or uti- 
dtalyzed muscle ext. The deamination ol adenylic acid 
decn‘ases with the age of (he ext. 'riie effect of the Mg is 
apiiarcntly upon the substrate and nut the cn/yine, and 
its inhibition of deamination is not assix'd. with its activa- 
tion of the glucolytic ccH^nzynie. S. Morgulis 

The isoelectric point of hemoglobin at high altitudes. M 
Rubowitz. Biochem. Z. 266 , 190-6 (19*iii). - The isoelec, 
point of oxyhemoglobin, reduced hemoglobin and CO- 
lieinoglobin of man or animals is at high altitudes shifted 
to the alk. side as compared with that al low levels. 'I'he 
isoelec. point of the oxyheniogl(»bin is at pn 7.0 to 7.2; 
of reduced hemoglobin at 0.9 to 7.1; ol CO-hemoglobin 
at 7.2. S. Morgulis 

New biochemical properties of the bile pigments. II. 
Influence of calcium cations on the hemagglutinating anc? 
hemolytic capacity of the bilirubin. A. Clemen ti and K. 
Condorelli. Biochem. Z. 266 , 221-5(1933); cf. C. A. 25 , 
57(Ki. — The chaiaeteristic agglutinating effect of bilirubin 
uiiuii red blood cells siisixiuded in Ringer solii. proceeds 
V(Ty slowly if the cells are sus|xsndcd in a 0 . 0 % sola, of 
purest NaCl, because the Ca '*'“*■ exerts a stioiigly stimu- 
lating action upon this agglutination. Ba and Sr^*" 
act 111 a similar manner. S. Morgulis 

Studies on muscle autolysis. II. Changes in the total 
amount of reducing substances, of lactic and phosphoric 
acids I. A. Smorodintzev, N. V. Shirokov and L. A. 
Phili})ova. Biochem. Z. 266 , 274-80 (19t‘i.3); cf. C. A. 
27 , 4840. -The reducing substances 111 meat increase with 
time. At 24 hrs. this increase is on the av. 50% and after 
72 hrs. it is more tlian 100%. This iiKTcase is greatly 
affected by temp., being 50% in 3 days at 4-H®, and reach- 
ing 200% at 17 '25®. The lactic sw'id content is tripled, 
reaching the max. in about 24 hrs. This also depeticls up- 
ou the temp, at which the meat is kept, being 185% at 
4 8® and 238% at 17-25® as compared to the value at 
the end of the first hr. Changes m the org. and iiiorg. 
HiF ()4 vary within the narrow limits of 20-2.7% of the 
first-hr. value. S. Morgulis 

A blood-sugar-raising substance from the pancreas. 
II. Taugl and F. Than. Biochem. Z. 266 , 448-51(19^1) .— 
A substance can Ix' extd. from the pancreas with acidified 
CCi 4 , which is removed from the latter by shaking with 
11*0; on injection it caitses the blood-sugar level to in- 
crease 100-200%. The aq. soln. is evapd. at 40", leaving 
a residue easily sol. in ale. or CHClj* From 0.1 to 0.8 g. 
of the substance is obtained from 3 kg. pancreas. 

S. Morgulis 

The chemical nature of thrombin. Fr. Kraus and II. 
J. Fuchs. Biochem. Z. 266 , 458(1933). — Comiiieut on 
Fischer’s paper in C. A. 27 , 5351. S. Morgulis 

Absorption and elimination of folliculin in man. Tage 
Kemp and Kaj Pedersen-Bjergaard. Endohrinol. 13 , 
156 67(1933). — Folliculin is alisorficd from the intestinal 
tract and evenly distributed 1x!tween the corpuscles and 
plasma of the blood. A large part of the al^orlied fol- 
liculiu is destroyed in the organism and a small, but const, 
percentage Is eliminated in the urine. In normal adult 
males less than 10 mouse units of folliculin is recovered per 
1. of urine, while in the feces 30-70 mouse units is elimi- 
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ntted per day. In 2 pregnant women as much as 3000 and ' 
7000 mouse units were found in the daily feces. After the 
oral administration of a large dose of folliculin to men about 
Q% is elimifiated in the urine, while after subcutaneous 
injection only 3%, with traces appearing in the feces. 
In pregnant women toward the end of their period the 
blood contains 5.G>7.G% of the folliculin eliminated in a 
similar vol. of urine. S. Morgulis 

Artificial sectioning of the sperm ducts and its effect . 
on sexuallj mature and senile rat testes. Rtilo Welker. 
EndokrinoL 13, 107-80(1933).— Principally a histological 
study. No evidence of a rejuvenating effect has been 
found. S. Morgulis 

Effect of adrenal cortex extract on cholesterolemia. J. 
A. Collazo, G. Murution, 1£. RckIu and lsal>el Torre.s. 
EndokrinoL 13, 180-90(1^33).— A repetition of the expta. 
with a fre.shly prepd. adrenal coi*tcx ext. (according to 
Swingle-Pfiffner'.s mcthcxl (ef. C.A, 26, 489)) shows that 3 
in animals (dog.s, rabbits), in normal persons or in pa- 
tients with Addison’s disi'asc injection of the cortigen 
prepn. produces hypercholesterolemia. S. Morgulis 
The role of bile acids in carbohydrate metabolism. 
XXIX. Effect of bile acids on tissue oxidation and carbo- 
hydrate oxidation. Ziro TJraki. J. Biochem, (Japan) 
18, 207-25(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5;i83.— Cholic acid in- 
hibits the dehydrogenase activity of rabbit or frog muscle 
and of rabbit liver; this increases with the quantity of ^ 
acid addend. Cholic acid also inhibits, in proportion to its 
conen., the decolorization of methylene blue by tissue 
exts. Cholic acid inhibits the oxidation of glucose by frog 
muscle tissue, also the oxidation of fructose, glycogen, 
glyceroplios[)horic‘, lactic or succinic acid by ratibit liver 
or muscle. 'I'lie decolorization of methylene 111 tie in the 
^irescuce of liexosediphosphato or hexosemonophosphate 
is not affected by the addn. of cholic acid. S. M. i 
Occurrence of taurocholic acid in chicken bile. Kaziitni 
Yamasaki. J, Biochem, (Japan) 18, 323-4(1933). — 
Taurocholic acid is present only in very rain. amts, in 
chicken bile. S. Morgulis 

Clinical and experimental studies on bromine me- 
tabolism. II. The relation between bromine content and 
internal secretion. Tcikichi Kuranamt. J. Biochem. 
(Japan) 18, 417-43(1033); cf. C. A. 26, 50;17.— The 
Br content of the blocxl increases during pregnancy, reach- < 
ing a max. value shortly befori’ parturition . In one woman 
this value was 1.57 nig.%. and 3 days after iiarturition 
it was 1.24 mg.%, dropping to 0.02 iiig.% after 3 weeks. 
I'he blood of the umbilical coni contains on the av. 0.75 
tnK.% Br and is fairly const. This is considerably above 
the levid for adult human bhxKl. The Br blood content 
varies much in pathol. states. In dial>et(*s it is increased; 
it is higher than normal in Basedow \s and Ixilow normal 
in simple struma. In dogs the blood Br content is verv 
const., but is increasc'd by sulKutaneous injection of 
thyroxine and adrenaline, but is lowered by insulin or 
IKisterior pituitary hormone. Castration causes a tempo- 
rary rise in the. blood Br, but .subcutaneous administration 
of ovarian iioniione lowers the Br level. Injection of the 
anterior pituitary hormone increases the Br contcml 
markedly, and is even greater and inoiv enduring in 
castrated dogs, so that the sex hormones of the gonads 
and of the anterior lobe of the pituitary have a deOnitc 
antagonistic effect. Thi* rise in blood Br level during 
pregtiancy is altrilmted to the increased hypophyseal 
activity. Piloearpiiio lowers and atrof)ine or adrenaline 
raisc!^ the Br blood content, so that the vagus or sympa- 
thetic stimulation also exerts an antagonistic effect. 
Ph 3 rsio]. saline by itself d(x:s not affect the Br level in u 
manner to account for tliese results. It is suggested that, 
although the Br level is the resultant of the. interplay of 
various factors and of a coordination of org. functions, 
the anterior hypophysis is the center of the control 
mechanism. S. Morgulis 

Influence of the spleen on bile and bile acid excretion. 
Toshtyuki Tanaka. J. Biochem, (Japan) 18, 309-77 

i l083). — ^The spleen apparently exerts a hormonal in- 
uence on the bile and bile acid production by the liver. 
After splenectomy the secretion of bile acids and generally 


also of bile is increased, but this Ineteaae disappears if 
spleen ext. or atropine is also administered. S. hC. 

Influence of glutaffiione and numoiodoaeetic aeid on 
the nrodnctlon of lactic add from hexoaedhihoq^ciric 
add by animal tissaea. Samuro Yamaxoye. /. Biochem. 
(Japan) 18, 445-56(1933). — It is shown that in the 
conversum of hrxr>scdiphosphoric acid to lactic acid by 
the enzyme system contained in a liver diatyzate, gluta- 
thione exerts an accelerating action only upon the glyox- 
alase, where the inhibitory effect of CH 2 lCOtH was like- 
wise exerted upon this euz 3 rme by combining with its 
oocnzyme, the glutathione. S. Morgulis 

The toxidty of urine and serum proteic add fraction. 
YoshioGamo. J, Biochem. (Japaxi) 18,457-78(1933). — 
After bilateral nephrectomy in rabbits, their urine atid 
scrum have a toxic effect when injected. This is only 
slightly due to urea, creatine* or creatinine; a substatuH- 
which gives a watcr-sol. but ale. -insol. Ba salt, and i 
dialyzahle through collodion, is toxic. Its toxic action 
lost on hydrolysis by acid. This substance, oxyprotcit- 
acid, has a min. lethal dose per kg. of nephrectomized 
rabbit corresponding to 0.27-0.30 mg. N, while alloxy-' 
proteic acid contains 3.28-3.30 mg. N in the lethal dost*. 
Al}Out the time of api)earatice oi uremic symptoms in 
ncphrt*cttrtnizcd rabbits, which is 72 hrs. after the opera- 
tion, the blood contains 0.8 -1.2 ing.% oxyproteic acid. 

S. Morgulis 

Caldum and i^osphorus metabolism. 1. Influence of 
carotene and bile sterols. Inao Ishida. /. Biochetti 
(Japan) 18, 479-93(1933). — Subcutaneous administrii- 
tion of ^-carotene increases the assimilation of Ca and P 
in rabbits so that even a neg. balance becomes pos. undcM 
its influence. But whereas the Ca balance can only Ik* 
maintained while the carotene is administered and be 
comes neg. ui>on the ces.salion of the treatment, the. I' 
continues to show a pos. balance, even an increasing pos. 
balance, several days after the carotene administration 
had been stopped. The Ca and P balance is increased or 
Inrcotiies pos. also upon treatment with vitamin A f 
choleie acid. However, the effect is different from that 
exerted by carotene in that the behavior of the Ca and 
P balance upon ces.sation of the treatment is just the op- 
posite. Tlie effect of the vitamin A+ choleic acid on ruis 
iiig the Ca balance is greater than that of the bile acids. 

S. Morgulis 

Studies on the character and cause of physiological 
changes occurring in the tubal epithelium. Jend Baumann 
and Lajos cle. Thanhoffer. Magyar Orvosi Arch. 34, 431 ' 
7(1933). — Physiol, changes identical with those in prcR- 
iiancy can be pnxluced in the tubal epithelium of rats by 
injection of urine of pregnant women. Henry Tauber 

The fate of mannitol and roannitan in the animal body. 
C. Jdleff Carr, Ruth Miisscr, Jacob E. Schmidt and 
John C. Kraiitz, Jr. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 721 -32(1933). - 
The fecriing of mannitol to rats A*sults in an increase of 
liver glycogen and of blood sugar, but causes no change 
in the fasting R. Q. ^fan 1 litall, on the other hand, is not 
stored os glycogen, docs not increase the blood -sugar 
level, and iiicrease.s the fasting R. Q. from 0.718 to 0.70f>, 
Anhydride fonnation thus greatly changes fhc metabolism 
of the.se eompds. K. V. Thimaiin 

Studies of phosphorus of blood. I. The partition of 
phosphorus in whole blood and serum, the serum calcium 
and plasma phosphatase from birtih to maturiJW. Gene- 
vieve Stearns and Edna Warweg. J, Biol. Chem. 102. 
749 •’65(1933). -The inorg., lipoid and ester P contents <^f 
whole blood and serum all reach a max. in early child- 
hood but all at different times. The plasma phosphatase 
shows the same behavior, but maintains a value cl(»se to 
► the max. from the first to abofit the 20th month. Thi* 
vol. of the corpttsi'les varies parallel with the total P «f 
whole blood, both reaching a marked max. at about 5 
days after birth. Fifty-four references. K. V. T. 

The relation of thyroid to the converaion of to 

thiocyanate. Emil J. Baumann, David B. Spnnson and 
Nannette Metzger. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 773^(1933); 
cf. Marine, el al., C. A. 26, 6004 .-*-^Af ter injection of 
KSCN into rabbits about 90% of it was recovered in the 
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urine witliiii 6 days. Similarly^ after injection of KCN or ' 
PhCN, 80% was recovered as KSCN in the urine, and 
thyroidectomy did not reduce the KSCN excretion. How- 
ever, injection of MeCN was followed by partial excretion 
as KSCN by normal rabbits and no excretion by thyroid- 
ectomised animals. Hence the thyroid has no effect on 
cyanide metabolism but does control demethylation of 
MeCN, a reaction similar to that observed by Stuber, et 
al. (C. A. 18 , 2109). K. V. Thimann . 

Methods and effects of incaaalng the urinary constit- 
uents in the body. F. W. Hanman. /. ExpU. Med, 58, 
(149-62(1933). — Ave methods^jure presented for the slow 
continued rcabson)tion of untie tn the expU. animal. 
The most striking changes noted in the blo(^ chemistry 
in the expts. of long duration arc the elevation in non- 
protein N and the reduction otjhe CG^-combiiiing power 
of the plasma; however, the ^cidosis was not severe 
until late in the process. Large and rapid increase of : 
urinary constituents in the body is definitely destructive 
to the kidney. C. J. West 

The supposed new formation of fibrinogen caused by 
Congo red. Boris Bclonoschkin and Edgar Wuhlis(*h. 
Klin, Wochschr, 12, 1371-2(1933).— The finding of Wede- 
kind that Congo red causes an increase in the blood 
ribriiiogen c«)ntent both in vivo and in vitro was not con- 
firmed. With a gravimetric method, no significant 
changes were observed. Wedekind was not justifled in 
using the refraertive index us a criterion of protein coticn. 

Harry Eagle 

G— PATHOLOGY 

H. GIDKON WELLS 

Phosphatase in tuberculosis. Ison Horii. Arb, dritt, 
\ht. Anal, Inst. Kaiser. Univ. Kyoto Ser. No. 4, 49- 
r»l(1933). — Phosphatase is present in exts. from tifijer- 
eiilotis hiiinan lungs. . M. L. C. Bernhcim 

The incidence of pulmonaiy disease following exposure 
to vesicant and asphyxiating gases. W. N. Abbott. 
Brit. Med. J. 1933, II, 862 5, J. B. Brown 

The mechanism of Henry's reaction in malaria. V. 
C.horiiic and R. Gillier. Compt. rend. 197, 9r>0 2(1933). — 
A disequil. l)etween the proportions of the substances 
which are dissolved in the scrum and are insol. in fomio- 
li/ed HaO and the mol. conen. «if the t)lo(Kl control Henry's 
reaction in the course of malaria. Rachel Brown 
Sex hormones in psychopathic patients. Haakon 
Sacthre. Klin. Wochschr. 12 , 1409 10(1933). H. E. 

Hypophysis and blood glutathione. Helena Maveroil 
<k‘ Lissner. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114 , 726(1933).— 
Ill dogs, removal of the hypophysis causes a 10% decrease 
ill blocxl glutathione; on the other hand treatment with 
r\t. of the anterior hypophysis causes an increase above 
normal, even in the absence of the hypophysis or thyroid. 

L. K. Gilson 

Relation of the glucose, nitrogen and cholesterol con- 
tents of tile blood to each other# M. R. Castex and M. 
Sf'hteingart. Compt, rend, soc, biol, 114 , 745-6(1933). — 
iTom a study of 000 pathol. cases it is concluded that the 
•i vary independently of each other. E. L. Gilson 
The lactic acid of the blood of dogs after thyroparathy- 
roideetomy. C. I. Parhon and C. Urzica. Compt. rend, 
soc. biol. 114 , 761-2(1933). — The operation usually caused 
teUiny and a 35-40% decrease in blood lactic acid. In 
one case .where no tetany occurred the decrease in lactic 
jic-id was very slight. L. E. GiLson 

A new form of bilirubin, extractable 1^ ether, in icteric 
serum. B. Varela and C. Viana. Compt, rend, soc, 
IrioL 114 , 786-8(1933); cf. C, A, 27 , 5390,— Ordinarily 
110 bilirubin can be extd.*from serum by BtsO. In 3 cases 
of icterus with cancer of Vater's ampulla, part of the 
scrum bilirubin was in a new form, readily extd. by EttO 
l)ut not by CHCli. Nature of the etiier-extractable 
bilirubin in certain icteric semma. Ibid. J79^2, 

L. £. Gilson 

Metabdliam of nonnal and tumor tissue. DC. Am- 
monia and urea formation. Frank Dickens and Ouy D. 
Greville, Biochm. J. 27 , 1X23-88(1983); cf. C. A. 28 , 


208*. — ^Little NH« or urea is formed by rat liver or yolk- 
sac cither in presence or absence of sugar. With kidney, 
spleen, Jensen rat sarcoma and embryo (chick and rat), 
the aerobic NH| formation was large in the al>sence' of 
sugar, but was arrested by glucose. In all cases where 
glucose reduced the NHa production, fructose acted 
simil^ly. Anaerobic NHa elimination under the same 
conditions as the aerobic expts. arc usu'illy small com- 
pared to the latter. Urea formation t)y 5-day chick 
embryo and l^y Jensen rat. sarcoma is very small. The 
assumption is confinnM that in a glucose niediuni the 
protein oxidation is so small as to have no matcxial in- 
fluence on the R. Q. X. Effects of lactate, pyruvate and 
de^vation of substrate. Ibid. 1134-40. — ^'fhe in- 
hibitory effect of liictates on the anaerobic glucolysis of 
Imiin, testis and tumor is very variable. In tissues and 
under conditions in wliich spontaneous activalicm is ob- 
served, an e(iual activation is achieved on addn. of py- 
ruvate. After 20 min. prelim inury anaerobic substrate 
deprivation the glucolysis of the brain recovers to 12% 
of its normal value, while with other tissues tested the 
recovery is almost comT)lete. Benjamin Harrow 

The evaluation of galactose in physiological and patho- 
logical conditions. V. The use of galactemia and 
^ucemia after galactose ingestion for the diagnosis of 
liver function. H. Kosteilitz. Z, ges. exptl. Med. 90, 
465 78(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 298(). -Galuclentia and 
glucemia were followed in 74 patients after 40 g. of galactose 
by mouth. The galactemia is high and imdonged in 
icterus simplex where the glucemia is normal. In diabetes 
mcllitiis the galactemia is nonnal but the glucemia is 
high and prolonged. The conversion of galactose to 
glucose is a function of the liver not de)>ciidcnt on insulin. 
Data arc given for other pathol. slates. M. L. • 

The output of adrenaline from the adrenal glands dur- 
ing anaphylactic Shock. M. B. Cohen, J. A. Rudolph, 
P. Wasserman and J. M. Rogoff. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 
414-15(1933) . -Anaphylactic shock in dogs sensitized with 
horse scrum does not cause any change in the rate of 
adrenaline secretion. J. P. Lyman 

Eye reactions in pancreatic diabetes. M. E. M. 
Sawyer. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 49 1-604 ( 1933) .-~The 
sensitization of both thi* nictitating membrane and iris 
to adrenaline which occurs in cats after removal of the 
pancreas nsults from secondary factors accompanying 
dial)ctic acidosis that affects the permeability of the eye 
tissues to adrenaline. J- F. Lyman 

Lactation in diabetes. I. L. Chaikoff and W. R. Lyons. 
Am. J. Physiol. 106, 716-20(1933). — Six dogs whose 
pancreatic glands had been completely removed and which 
wiTe kept alive with insulin and a special diet were given 
the lactation hormone of the anterior pituitary. Tn only 
one. case could lactation l)c induced. All the controls 
produced milk. ^ J* F. Lyman 

The contents of glucose and lactic acid, the n\y and pu 
In blood and the fluid of blisters produced by various 
methods. R. D. Policuro. Arch, fisiol. 32, 566-90 
(1933). — Sugar and lactic acid are of equal conen. in the 
blood and in frc.sh heat blisters in guinea pigs; both in- 
creast: in older blisters. Lactic acid is higher than in 
blood ill human blisters produced by various methods. 
The pH is higher in fresh heat blisters, identical with blood 
in old heat aud cantharidiiic blisters. The nu is slightly 
lower in the fresh heat blisters; in older and in canthari- 
diuc blisters it is considerably lower than in blood. The 
results are discussed. A. E. Meyer 

Noorden, C. v.: Neuzeitliche Diabetesfrageii. Vienna: 
Urban & ^hwarzciiberg. 66 pp. Reviewed in NfUrition 
) Ahslracts & Reviews 3, 043(19^). 

H -PH AKMACOI.GG Y 

A. N. RICHARDS 

Chronaxie in mondiine-addicted rata on high and low 
diets. L. E. Dctrick and J. M. D. Olmsted. 
Proc. Soc, Expa. Biol. Med. 30 , 1102-4(1933).— In the 
normal rat ana in the rat subjected to morphine addiction 
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and withdrawal, a diet rich in Ca and injections of **pani- 
thormone'* did not change the chronaxie of a typical 
motor nerve nor that of the flection reflex. C. V. B. 

Purgative effect of some aliidiatic alcohols. David I. 
Macht. Ptoc. Soc. ExptL Biol, Mai, 30, 1272-3(1033).— 
An cmttlsion of finely divided animal cltarcoal contg. 1 % 
of the test ale. was iiUroduecd into the stomach of the 
rat; the distance travelk’<l by the emulsion in 1 hr. was re- 
corded ill percentage of the total length of the intestine 
and compared with that of eontrnls (cjf. C, A, 25, «7J55). 
All the primary ales, contg. 1.V18 C atoms exhibited more 
or less laxative action. Hexadccyl or cetyl ale. was the 
most effective, but not as powerful as that of the ester, 
cetyl acetate. Mineral oils studied by this method showed 
no special laxative action. C. V. Bailey 

Local anesthetic properties of some aliphatic alcohols. 
David I. Matiht and Mary K. Davis. Proc, Soc. Exptl. 
Biol, Med. 30, 1294 5(1933)* — Conciis. of ales, of 1 : 
1(K)0 in 9.5% ethanol were used in tests on the conjunctival 
and corneal reactions of ral tbits and on living frogskin by 
the standard nietliods. Local anesthetic projK-rties were 
exerted by octyl, he])Lyl, iionyl, decyl, uridecyl, dodecyl 
and hexyl ales, (arranged in cU\sceiiding order of potency). 
Local anesthesia was not induced bv l*r, Hu or Am ales, 
of the primary, secondary or tertiary varieties, or by 
ales, contg. 13-18 C atoms. C. V. Bailey 

Effect of adenylic acid on gastric secretion. John 
Vandolali. Proc. Soc. E\pU. BitS. Med. 31, 138-9(1933). — 
Kxtn. of the l>loo<l ublaitied aft<T the ingestion of meat 
gave a vasodepressor substance with a pos. Pauly re- 
action; Uic stibetiianeous iiijeetion of tiie substance <lid 
not produce a guKtric response in the dog. Adenylic acid, 
a vasodepressor substance found in the bhuid (cf, C. A . 
26 , 504), likewise produced no gsislric response.. 

C:. V. Hailey 

Action of digitalis on the kidney. A. Howard Shaul)erg, 
Rol)crt Heniier and Louis N. KaU. Proc. Soc. Kxptl. 
Biol. Med. 31, 39-43(1933). — 'rhe immediate effects of 
digalen, digitaloue and ouabain were studied in anes- 
thetized dogs bv coiiif>ariiig the urine flow of the ki<hicy, 
into wIkisc renal artery the dnig was injected, with the 
urine flow of the opposite kidney. No diuresis occurred; 
in most of the expts. urinary secretion was iiiliilnted. 

C. V. Hailey 

Comparative effects of dinitrophenol and thyroxine on 
tadpole metamorphosis. C. C. Cutting and M. L. 
Tmiitcr. Proc. Soc. Expll. Biol. Med. 31 , 97 -10f)( 1933) . — 
Dinitrophenol in up to lethal conens. had no (effect on the 
metamorphoses of tadpoles of Bufo Jialophilus: thyroxine 
1 : 500,000 caiis(*d complete tnelamorphosis in 30 days. 
The substances are com])arablc in their stimulating effect 
on metabolism; dinitrophenol lacks the power of thyrox- 
ine to accelerate developmental pnx'csses; it should not 
be used therapeutically to replace thyroxine in true 
thyroid deficiencies. C. V. Hailey 

Skin changes after subcutaneous injection of adrenaline. 
M. Caroline Hrubetz. Proc. Soc. Expll. Biol. Med. 31, 
103-5(1933). — Rais were given suiieutaneous injections 
of 0.1 mg. of adrenaline -HCl in 0.25 cc. of isotonic NaCI 
soil! . per 250 g. of l)oiIy wl. ; 54% of the animals developed 
localized loss of hair, 13% had local necrosis and 34% 
were not injured. The. injection of solus, of HCl of equal 
^11 caused no skin changes. C. V. Bailey 

Yatoconln therapy in iridocyclitis serosa tuberculosa. 
Koiiin Okanioto. Arb. drill. Abl. Anal. Inst. Kaiser. 
Vniv. Kyoto vSer. C, No. 4 . 15(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
1941. — One ca.se was treated with good results. 

M. L. C. Bcrnheim 

The influence of jfliosphoric acid esters on the blood 
sugar of rabbits. Kuniaki Shibuya. Arb. dri4t. Abl. 
Anal. Insl. Kaiser. Vniv. Kyoto ^r. C, No. 4 , 54-fiO 
(1033 ). — h comparison of the effects on the blood sugar 
of injected glucose, fructose and galactose with those 
of their resp. monophosphoric acid esters. The esters 
produce a more prolonged but less marked effect. 

M. L. C. Bernhclm 

The treatment of tuberculous lung lesions with yato- 
conin. Isamu Nagai. Ath. driU. Abl. Anal. Insl, Kaiser. 


Unvo. Kyoto Ser. C. No. 4 , 61-100(1933). — One hundred 
and thirty-three case.s are reported of which 77 cases im- 
proved or Ti:cover«d after yaloconin injections. 

M. L. C. Bcrnheim 

Yatoconln therapy in tuberculous lesions. Seigo 
Punaoka. .4r/>. drill. Abl. Anal, Inst, Kaiser. Unw. 
Kyoto Ser. C, No. 4 , 101 -7(1933).— The healing of tuber- 
culous wounds and al}sce.sses is aided by injection of 
yatocouin. M. L. C. Bcrnheim 

The biological properfles of some alkaloid salts of 
phosphoric acid ester. I. Yoshiki Iniagawa. Arb. drill. 
.4 hi. Anal. Insl. Kaiser. Univ. Kyoto Ser. C, No. 4 , 108' 
22(1933) . — The toxicity of strychnine, brucine and quinine 
fructose monoi>lios‘p1iates is less than that of the free 
alkaloids. II. Ihitl. 12t3 41. — The toxicity of strychnine 
brtioinc and quinine diethyl phosphates is le.ss than that 
Ihc free alkaloids. M. L. C. Bemheim 

Yatoconin therapy in trachoma. Konin Okanioto. Arb. 
drill. .4ht. Anal. Inst. Kaiser. Univ. Kyoto Ser. C, No. 
4, -9(1933). - Five cases yielded to treatment. 

M. L. C. Bernlieim 

Toxic cirrhosis caused by cinchophen. James P. Weir 
and Manclred W. Conifr>rt. Arch. Internal Med. 52, 085- 
724(19.33). — Many cases of toxic eirrliosis arc dcscrilx'd 
after the use of cinchophen. 3'hc universal presence of Ihi* 
quinoline radical in different prepns. suggests that this is 
the off<‘iulirig part of the coni]id. J. B. Hrown 

Effect of alkali on the absorption of thyroxine from the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Willard O. Thompson, PhelH: K. 
'rhotiipKon, Lois I*'. N. l>ickie and Joseph M. Al|K^r. 
.4 rch . Internal Med. 52, 8(51 -2()f 1933) . • In 3 patients wilii 
myxedema c»ral closes of thyroxine in alk. solii. or equiv. 
doses of Na thyroxine were less effective on the basal 
nielaboUsiti than when aclininistered iulravenoiisly. Syn- 
thetic and tiulnral thyroxine were equally effective intra- 
venously. J. B. Brown 

How do drugs act? W. Laiigdon Browti. Bril. Med. 
J. 1933, II, UK)7-10. J. H. Brown 

The action of moiphine on the small intestine and its 
clinical application in the treatment of peritonitis and 
intestinal obstruction. 33ioitias (>. Orr. Ann. Surgery 
08, 8.35-10(1933). -Morphine and related opium dcrivs. 
when given hvinxlennically stimulate the tone, rhythmic 
contraction, and in sonic* degree pi*ristallic waves of the 
small intevSline for at least 0 lirs. To prevent over -disten- 
tion of the small intestine morphine is indicated in acute 
pcTitoiiitis, intestinal obstruction and so-called paralytic 
ileus. Rachel Brown 

Nicotine sulfate as a vermifuge for the removal of 
ascarids from poultry. Win. L. Bleecker and R. M. 
Smith. J. Am. Vet. Med. Assoc. 36, 045-55(1933). - 
Nicotiuc-conlg. vcmiifuges are effective in removing 
.iscaris lineata from fow4s harboring this parasite and 
combined with kamala arc effective against tape woniis. 
t • Rachel Brown 

Pulmonary embolism from arsenicols injected intra- 
venously. Geo. C. Shivers. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilol. 
27. 901 22(1933).— A large part of the death.s due to 
injeetiou of arseiiicals are caused by pulmonary embolism 
resulting from a combination of the drugs with the plasma 
proteins. An acid reaction of the drug appear to 1x2 the 
cause of the piitn. of the drug in the blo^. It is suggested 
that Liroinolhyiiiol blue be combined with the arsenical 
in ain]x>ules to check on tlie acidity at the time of in- 
jection. B. C. Bruiisletter 

The sensitivity of the intestine of various animals to 
adrenaline. M. N. Achiitin. -Arch, exptl. Path. 
Pharmakol. 171, 668- 71(1933). — The sensitivity of guinea 
pig, cat and rabbit intestine to adrenaline decreases in 
the order named. The conctis.** necessary to cause in- 
hibition of contraction are 10“*, 8 X 10"* and 1.6 X 
10“®, resp. Harry Eagle 

A case of exceptional tolerance to *'Vigantol" i^ven in 
large doses over a long period of time to a cat. Siegwari 
Hermann. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 171, 766-8 
(1933). Harry Eagle 

Pharmacological and chemical studies on the effective 
constituents of Urtica dioica and Urtica urena. E. 
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Stailceiistein and Th. Wasserstrom. Arch, exptl. Path, 1 composition of the Uood and various organs. C. T. 
PharmakoL 172, 137-48(1033). Harry Eagle Parhon and G, Werner. CompL rend. soc. btol. 114, 749- 

Report on tsetse investigations. H. M. O. L^tcr. 51(1933). — Dogs were given 0 daily injections of 50 mg. 

Nigpia Rept. of Med. & ffeaUh Dept. 1931, 89-98; U.‘ of lipoid extd. from adrenal cortex. Some dcliydra^jon 

S. rub. Health Eng, Abstracts 13, Ma, 15( July 22, 1933) was produced. The K of the brain and muscles was somc- 
Of some 5000 cases of African sleeping sickness treated what increased. Other changes were slight or uncertain, 
with a full course of 20-30 g. of Iryparsamide, 83% were L. K. Gilson 

apparently cured. C. R. Fellers Pharmacodynamic action of extract of Trichocereus 

Assimilation of sugars by dogs with an Eck fistula. ^ candicans Br. and Rose. K. P. Luduena. Compt. rend. 
Glucemia after intravenous injection of sugars. 8. 114, 809-11(1933). — In dogs the ext. causes an 

Livicrato, M. Vagliaiio and AtTlervenaga. Compt. rend, increa.se in respiration and heart Ixsat, liyiM^rtensiun, 

50<;. /no/. 114, 402-4(1933) ; cf. C. 4. 27, 5819. — Glucose exophthalmia, mydriasis and muscular incoordination, 

produced a much greater hyp^glncemia in operative dogs In toads it produces a syndrome like nicotine intoxication, 

than in the controls. Similar, but slight, differences were These, effects ai-e characteristic of ^-hydroxyphenylethyl- 

observed with lactose and levulose. L. K. Gilson trimctliylammonium salts, which are present in the ext. 

The proteins and reduced glutathione of the blood Action of extract of T. candicans and its active principles, 

after injection of sulfurized ollT'M. Michaux, P. Mollarct hordenine (anhaline) and salts of p-hydrozyphenylethyl- 

and J. Tonnet. Compt. rend.'^ soc. biol. 114, 515-18 3 trimethylammonium, on adrenaline secretion. J. T. 

(1933). — HypcTthermia w^as produced in paralytic, tabetic Lewis and F. P. Luduena. Ibid. 814-1(5. — The ext. acts 

and dementia prccox cases by injection of 5 25 mg. S directly upon the adrenals and provokes adrenaline se- 

in oil. Ill geneml the reduced glutathione of the blond cretion even though the glands are enervated. Effects of 

was somewhat increased. The changes in the blcKxl pro- cocaine on the action of extract of T. candicans and its 

teiiis were irregular. T^. K. Gilson active principles on the splanchnic nerve. F. P. Luduena. 

Cancerlgenic power of 1,2,5,6-dibenzanthracene. J. Pnd. 950-1.' -Effect of sparteine sulfate on the action 

Maisin and P. Liegeois. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, r):i(5 ' of extract of T. candicans on the splanchnic nerve. Ibid. 

8(1933). — One drop of a satd. .s<ilii. of 1 ,2,5,(5-diI)cn- 051-3. — ^Effect of yohimbine on the action of extract of 

/aiithracciie in CnlL was applied to the skin of 111 ice .3 ^ T. candicans on the splanchnic nerve. Ibid. 95!I-4. 
times a week until 50 drops had been applied. Nunieroiis ^ ^ ^ L. I?. Gilson 

cases of apapilloma, cancer and mediastinal neoplasm were Chloral hydrate narcosis in thyroidectomized and hyper- 

jirodueed. L. K. Gilson thyroidized animals. C. Kucera. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 

Production of cancer in rabbits by 1,2,5,6-dibenzan- 114,822-5(1933). — Expls. with rats, dogs, goats and sheep 

thracene. A. Lacossagne. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, are reported. Hypothroidism makes the animals more 
ribl) 2(193.3). — liijecled into the iiiaTtiinae the eonipd. sensitive, and hyperthyroidism less sensitive, to the iiar- 
laiised .some proliferntiou (»f the eiiitheliiini of the* duels, colic action of chloral hydrate. Suckling laml)S tolera^ 

Intravenously, it prodiicvd hyperplasic patches in the 5 larger closes, in proportion to their wt., than adult sheej). 

broiK'ho-alveolar epitlieliiijii. In 1 of (5 rabbits injected in For operations on .sheep a profound narcosis lasting 30- 

the testicle epitlielioiiia was produced. L. F. (Mlsoii (50 min. is prcHluiTd by ().2-<).25 g./kg. intraperitoneally. 

Influence of various bariiiin salts on the metabolism Overd<>se.s can be combatecl by injections of thyroxine 

of normal and cancerous cells. J . Maisin and Y. i’ourbaix. and caffeine. L. E. Gilsou 

Compt. rentl. soc. hint. 114, 538 42(1933); ef. C. .4. 27, Hypercalcemic action of intravenous injections of 
5107. • BaClii, 0.00018 M, inhibited the respiration of potassium chloride in thyroparathyroidectomized animals, 
liver sections in Vitro, but I he gluconate or .sjiccharale in J. Toscano Kieo. Compt. rend. soc. biol. IIA,H47 ; 

the same coiicn. had 110 elTecl. The results with various cf. C. A . 26, 5068. — The effect is but slightly weaker than 
tniTU)r .sections were irregular but in general respinitioii 6 in normal animals. L. K. Gilson 

was accelerated. L. K. Gilson Action of some respiratory excitants on respiratory 

Absence of anti-tumoral properties toward experi- paralysis caused bymagnesium. J.'l'osiaiioRico. Compt. 

mental epithelioma in mice treated with injections of reml. soc. biol. 114, 849-50(1933). -Camphor, cardia/ole, 

adrenaline or some of its qiiinonic oxidation derivatives. lol>e]inc, etc., combat respiratory paraly.sis ])riKluced by 

I*. Arloiiig, A. M<irel, A. Josscrand and A. lladiiiaiid. MgCb without affecting the curariform paralysis also 

Compt. rend, sot, hiol. 114, 0.31 .3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, proihiced. L. K. Gilson 

1938. -In mice, adrenaline and the colored cottipds. Calcium-magnesium and potassium -mi^;nesium an- 
foriiicd by its sponUineons oxidation in air or by treatment tagonisms studied on the isolated small intestine of a 

with h'cClj and NII4OII had n<i aiiti-tuin<»r*jl action what- * mammal. J. Toscano Rico. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
ever. L. K. Gilson 851-3(1933). — Isolated rabbit mtc.stine is paralyzed by 

Sulfur and temperrture. J. Sivadjiaii. Compt. rend. MgCU, but not by MgClt-CaCb and MgCL-KCl inixts. 
soc. biol, 114, 08(5 7(19.33). Iiilrainnscnlar injections of ... Gilson 

“sulf(jsinc'’ or snlftiri/ed oil produce little or no hyper- Insulin hypoglucemia tests with epileptics. A. Baii- 
tliennia in rabbits or guinea pigs; hence they are of no douin, E. Az^rad and J. Ix'wiii. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 

value in the study of antipyretics. L. E. Gilson 114, tK)2-3(1933). — The blood glucose of epileptics (17 

Influence of some vital stains on the asphyxia of certain eases) and the effects of insulin were practically the same 
marine animals. B. 8. Levin. Compt. rend. soc. biol. g as in normal )>crsons. ^ ^ L. E. Gilson 

114,1589-91(19.33). — Very .small quantities of various dyes Influence of anesthetics on the excitability of the 

considerably prolonged the survival period of shrimps and vasodilator nerves. A. Chauchard and B. Chauchard. 

asiMdiaiis in uiiaerattri water. Influence of some vital Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, 907-9(1933).^ L. E. Gilson 

stains on the resistance of marine animals to arsenious Methemoglobin-forming action of sodium nitrite and 
acid. lUd. 909-12.— In well-aerated .sea water the dyes methylene blue in vivo. E.Hug. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 

increased the re.sistatice of .\scidia and Actinia to As 114, 947-50(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 62(5* . — In dogs, after 

rKiisotiiiig. Under conditions of asphyxia the action of the injection of NaNOs or methylene blue mcthcmoglobin 

vital stains promotes poisoning by arsenious acid. Ibid, reaches a max. iu about 15 min. and gradually disappears 

l053 -ri.--Expts. with 'Shrimps and young turbots are 9 during ithe following 5 hrs. The action of methylene blue 
described. L. E. Gilson is weak compared to that of NaNOs. L. E. Gilson 

Use of sodium nitrite and thiosulfate together in the Histochemical investigation of polyphenols injected into 
treatment of hydrocyanic acid poisoning hi dogs. E.Hug. guinea pigs and rats. R. Jonnard. Compt. rend. soc. 

Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 711-14(1933): cf. C. A. 28, biol. 114, 1000 *1(19^).— Pyrocatechol, resorcinol, hydro- 
52fi®. — The expts. previously reported for rabbits were quinol or phlorogluciuol, 0.6 g*/kg. disappeared from the 

reiH'ated with dogs; the same results were obtained. Idood Mrithiii a few min. after injection. None could be 

L. K. Gilson detected in any of the tissues. ^ L. E. Gilson 

Effect of lipoid extract of the adrenals on the chemical Antagonistic action on the tone of isolated intestine of 
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two thooroticolly oynorgic compoundi, arecoUno and i increased the toxicity of strophanthsn by 20% in cattL, 
piloaupine. H. Busquet. Cam^. rend. soc. biol. 114, Milton Levy 

]O03-4(19;i3). L. £. Gilson ^ BnzyMO and carbohydimte invaatkatloiia of tho aqnooos 

Research on trypanoaomsaais. H. K. Ilomby and H. "’^Iminor. H. PhanniioohMricaleffecik Hans Pojqier and 
W. Bailey . Tanganyika Territory Dept. Vet. Sc*i., Ann. Josef B6ck. Z. ges, expA. Med. 0O« 60&-*603(1933) ; 5. C.A . 

kepi. 1031, 10 25(UK^).-'-A 1 .2.')(),(MM) conen. of tartar 28, 1064*.- Eaerin increases the permeability of the 

emetic in a nutrient medium c'onipom'd nf eriual parts of aqueous humor membrane to diastase. Pilocarpine and 

fresh sheep scrum and saline glucose* (0.2% glucose in pituitrin are without effect. Adrenaline decreases the per- 
norinal saline) killed ttypniiusoines of T. itmgolense in 2 ^ meability. Milton Levy 

hrs.; 1 :rj(K),(N)0 and 1 1,(K)0,(KK) conens. were effective The physiology of sleep. X. The effect of alcohol and 
in 4 and 7 hrs., resp. 'i'artar emetic was slightly more caffeine on motility and body temperature during aleep. 

effective than an equiv. amt. of total Sb in the form of F. J. Mullin, N. Kleitman and N. R. Cooperman. Am. 
Antimosan; tliis i.s in aa’orditncc* with the exfieetution J. Physiol. 106, 478 '^7(1983) .—In human male subjects 

that the mote ('oniplcx eotiipd. has a lower dissocn. const. 300 375 cc. of 19% ale., taken 1 hr. Iteforc retiring, causes 

and yii'lds a smaller eoncii. of therapeutically active ions a lowering of motility and liody temp, during the first 

than does tartar emetic in equiv. mnen. A 1 :5(10,(KK) half of the night, with an increase in both during the last 

conen. of tartar emetic, or Antimosan soln. of the same part of the night's sleep. Large doses of caffeine (4~9 
Sb coiitiMit, killed trypanosomes of T. hrued in less than 3 grainsi) produce a mark.*d increase in motility and body 
.3 hts. in Vitro. Kvidenci* is presented which indicates that temp, during slctli. J. F. Lyman 

antiiiumiuls lontg. trivalent Sb act directly on trypano- Tne emetic action of two secondary alkaloids of Lobelia, 
some.s and that the suc'ccss of the ticatincnt depends on the lobelanine and lobelanidine. A. Clementi.^ BoU, soc, 

extent to which the SIj ions come in direct contact with the ttal. hwl. sper. 8, 1132-4(1933). — ^The emetic action of 

parasites. Certain protein substances (not necessarily ffuidext. of Jjobdia inflata must not be attributed to 
cellular) in the blood .seem to have a pronounced affinity lolR-line; although the latter strongly excites the rcspira< 

for Sb ions and correspondingly i educe the effectiveness tory centers, it has no emetic action. The emetic action 

of the Sh treatment. Notes on trypanosomiasis research, is due to 2 si^condary alkaloids of L. inflata, namely, to 
H. 1C. Horn by. i/ud. 1932, 24 8(1933). Intravenous in- 4 lobelanine which .simultaneously exerts a slight respira- 
jcctioii of either Antimosan or peptone induced u no. of tory action and a slight emetic action, and to lobelanidine 
the trypanosomes of T. longolense prest'tit in the o|M*n which is not endowed witli any respitatory action but has 

capillaries of oxen to let go tlieii hold and lx* swept into a marked eiiiclie action. These divergent results are ex 

tile geiieial ciieiilatioii, as indicatid by an itu^reusc in the plained by the fact that C. worked with pure lobcliiie- 
coiirn. of ttypaiiosonies in the unit aint. of blood repre- IICI while* ptevious investigators used a niixt. of alkaloids 
sentecl by 1(10 fields of a siueai. Trypanosomes do not ext d. from L. ^ Peter Masucci 

lH*coine Sb-fust uii](*ss fust tendered last to mt arsenical, The action of sympathetic and pipasjrmpathomimetic 
luce atoxyl. K I). Jacob drugs on gaseous exchange, m. The associated action 

Antispasmodics of the papaverine type. K IT. Slotta of adrenaline and pilocarpine. O. Orestaiio. Boll, hoc 

and O. Habcrlaiul. .Imjrw. Chew. 46, 790 71(1933). — ttal. btol. sper. 8, 1145-9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5822. - 

Three /i-arylethyluiimus, 2 alkoxyben/oic acids and nine 'I'he simultaneous introduction of large doses of adreii 

1-phenylisoqninolinis wire prepil.; the lattei were ob- aline and pihxrarpiiie in aninials (cats, dogs) dews not 
tained by reaction of the lust 2 kinds of eonipds. The modify m any way the action of eaeh diug injected alone 
pharmai'ol. tests of the 1 -i)henylisoquinoliia*s showed Jf the 2 drugs are injected in smaller doses, the action 
that the size and no of the alkoxy groiqis in the* mol. are is one of suminatioii, incomplete for doses which alone 
oi great imixirtanec*. If 5 metlioxyl gioiips an ptesent would give an iucreu.se greater than 50')( of the basal 
the cuiiipd. in nontuxic quant itus has a paiuly/mg action 6 metabolisin, complete for smaller doses. I^rge closes of 
u|MJii sjiiooth muscle ( issue . liit Midi le t toil nf 2 cahoxyl lioth drugs iiijcvted into rabbits pioduce oiiiy a slight iii- 
uiid 3 metlioxyl groups gieatly iiicn'asi*.s the ae'tioii, but ciea.se in the intensity of the ga.sc*ous cxcliange. IV. The 
a decrease* ewciits when 5 e*thoxyl gioiips uie |)ie-sc*iil and influence of atropine on the ezcitometabolic action of 
the action disappears with (i metlioxyl giotips. 'Ihe most adrenaline, /hid. 1149-8. - Atropine injected into rats 
effc*ctive conipd. piepd. .sei far is the l-(3', 4', 5'-lii- before the adniiuistratioii of adrenaline or siniultan(*ousl> 
methoxylplieiiyl-) 9,7-dietlioxylisoquino]in(* which was witti adrenaline does not change noticeably the excito- 
examd. and cotnpaied with pupavcTiue unci atiopinc . The metabolic action of the latter regardless of the dose intro- 
lethal dose and the action upon tin* stomach and the small duced. V. The influence of ergotamine on the ezcito> 
and hit ge intestine were detcl. for these substances. Kxptl. "metabolic action of adrenaline, 1148-50. — Krgot- 

data arc* preseuted for all substanc*es wliich were piepd. amine tartiate injected subcutaneously into albino lats 
Thirty-one references. Karl Kairitiiciiiieyer in large doses produc<*s a lowering tjf the basal tiietabolisni. 

Methylene blue in the treatment of hydrocyanic acid ]njected*.siniultan(*ously with adrenaline, ergotamiiu* in 

gaa poisoning. J. A. Trauiman. U. .S'. /*ub. Health hibits partially the excitoinetabolic action of the foimer. 
Repls. 48, 1443-7(1933). — Jt is apparent fioiii expts. on The min. active dose of ergotamine tartrate on normal 
rabbits, white rats and guinea pigs that injections of metabolism is 0.003 g.pcr kg. of rat; that against the 

iiicthyleni blue soln. were of no value in the treatment of exciting action of adrenaline is 0.0011 g.pcr kg. Doses 

HCN gas poLsoiinig when the animals had absorbed, by g between0.003g.and0.0011g. while exerting no influence on 
breathing, lethal or near-lethal doses of gas in a sliort the normal metabolism are capable, however, of hinder- 
period of lime. J. A. Kennedy itig partially the action of adrenaline. VI. The influence 

The effect of menthol on the metabolism in phosphorus of ergotamine on the ezcitometabolic actUm of pilocarpine, 
poisoning. M. Kojnna. /. ges. exptl. Med. 90, 1 12 Ibid. 1159-1.— Ergotamine in proper doses completely 

(1933). — The C : N ratio in the urine of rats is increased impedes the excitoinetabolic action of pilocarpine. The 

by peroral met hoi, more so after P poisoning. The iniu. active do.se of ergotamine tartrate against pilocanmn 

''vacat" <) : N (st*i* Kanitz, C. A . 26, 4922) is not affected is O.OlMKi g. kg. of rat. The min. active dost* for nornial 

hi a regular way. Milton lA*vy metabolism is 0.093 g.pcr kg. The ability of ergotamiiu 

The effect of natural carbonic acid thermal baths on 9 to suppress gaseous exchange is iiianifestcd in a decreas- 
diuresis and the hydrogen-ion concentration of urine, ing manner from a metabolism under the action of pilocar- 

‘Wladimir Bojuklysky and Claus Buchholz. Z. ges. exptl. pine to a metabolism under the action of adrenaline and 
Med. 90, 13 21(1933). The Bad Nauhcinier COa waters from this to a normal metabolism. Peter Masucci 
are diuretic and the urine diminishes after bathing in it. The pharmacologic action of platinum chloride. G. 

. Milton I^vy Orestano. BoU. soc. Hal. biol. sper. 8, 1162-4(19^) . — The 

The influence of saponins on the cardiac action of immediate M. L. D. of MaPtCli (sohi. previously neutia- 

strophanthin. R. A. Holkstia and A. tichleusing. Z. ges. lized with NaOH) is 0.1801 g.pcr kg. of rabbit when the 

expu. Med. 90, 39 44(1933). — ^Non-toxic doses of saponin velocity of injection is 0.0045 g.per kg. per min. When 
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the 'Vieiocity ts u.uusfiii g. the immediate M. 1^. D* is 0.125 i Abiofptkm of amiao acid aoiotiQiia i&troducad into a Volta 
porl^* TlieddayodM.£«D.i80.0229g.perlcv. (periodof loop. Ihid, 12215-7. — Sdns. of amino acida (glycocoU, 
survival 3 days). The aalt does not destroy cfid bloody alanims glutamic acid, aspartic acid) introduced into a 
cdrpuaelcs in vivo although it docs hemolyze them in'W Vella loop were absorbkl to a lesser degree tlian peptone. 
vitro, Detn. of Pt in the organa 3 days after injection of WfHlc peptone was a1)sorlx*d about tU)%, the amino aetds, 
the salt sfibws Uiat the kidni l^s ckmtain the most, followed excluding alanine, were absorlied alxnit . Alanine 

by the spleen, liver, lungs and muscle tissue. The kidneys was absorbed . Peter Masucci 

eliminate 30% of the introduced during the first 72 Studios on the metabolism of water. III. The in- 
hr s. after injection. Peter Ma.succi ^ fluence of acids and alkalies, administered intravenously. 

The phamacologic action of palladium chloride. G. on diuresis. Mario Suviano. BoU. soc. tial, hiol. sper, 

Orcstano. Boll, soc, ital, htoU.spn, 8. 11 54- H( 1033).— 8, 12.37 42 (lft:W).— Physiol, salt soln., O.OliV HCl or 

In the organism PdCls is transformed into metallic Pd 0.01 NaGH wcnMiilrorluccd into the jugular vein of a dog, 

directly and after conversion^to PdCOi and Pd^fPOOs. at a rate of .3 cc.per nun. and in a dose of 10 cc. pei kg. 

The Pd cation acts intensedy and immediately on the hc'art Ixidy wt. The vf»l. of urine collected during the iiijet'tion 

and on the red corpu.sclcs, le.ss quickly cm the kidneys, and 3Vf his. afiet was noted. The results show: 'I'he 

Death is rapid through cardiac lesions, gradual through amt. of urine eliminated during tlie injection and 3Vs 

renal lesions. ThcimmediatehU..D.is0.0.5g.]KTkg.; the hrs. later is almost double after the administration of 

delayed M. L. D. is 0.0181) g. imt kg. of rabbit (period of 3 HCl, while the urine eliminated after the administration 
survival 12 days). In pro])ortion to the wt. of organ, the of NaOIl is slightly less than that cdiniiiiated afttT the 

fixation of Pd is as follows: spleen > Ixme marrow > administration ot NaCl. 3'he amt. of urine eliminated 

kidneys > liver > lungs > musede tissue. P. M. 3 V 2 hrs. alter the ndniiriistratinn of HCl is greater than 

The physiologic action of meihylglyozal. P'niilio Mat- the amt. of liquid introdiiei^d in circulation. 'Hie diuresis 

tini. Boll, soc, ital, hiol, spp. 8, 1200-1 (10.33).- Methyl- produced 1iy HCl is ascriU'd to the pas.sage of water from 

glyoxal was prepd. by oxidizing MeyCO with SeOa. The the tis.sues to the plasma. This hypothesis is supported 

substance had a marked action on the vagus center but by the facts that the piotcdn content of the blood is rc- 

without any action on the peripheral vagal endings; it diiced from before to 7.2% aftcT the HCl iiijeetioii, 
had an inhibiting effe<*t on the peristaltie aeticin of the ^ and bv a marked hvpotoiiicitv of the urine. P. M. 
guinea pig isolated inte.stine and diminished the height Alkalosis and excitability of the cortical sensor-motor 
of the contractions of the isolated heart of the frog or centers. O. Martino and L. l)e*h']ni.s. Arch, fisiol, 32, 

luhbit without noticeable change of rhythm. P M. .301 78(11)213) -Dial dosi‘s of 2 10 g. of CaCls or Mn 4 Cl 

Benzoic acid intoxication. I. Benzoic acid and sodium hav(* no influence on the c*\eitabih1y of the cortu^ul centers 
glycolate. Marco Stassi. Boll, soc. ital, hwl. sper. 8, of the dog. Piilnumuiv hyperventilation after do.ses of 
1224 0(10213).— Na glycolate impeded the developtnent theso salts does not cause ehuiiges, wheieas it inereasi'S 
ot niarahinus produced by Na Ixnzoate when the latter the excitability in iion-treatid dogs. Th(‘ tatter efieef 
was administered to guinea pigs m a daily dose of ] g per ^ is piobably caused iiv alkRlo.sis. A. K. Meyer 

kg. and also cheeked the decrease in wt. The nrca-N The action of quinine, picrotoxine and atropine on the 
latio in animals leceiving Imth substances tell within neuromuscular reflex activity. R. De Marco. Arr/i. yi^ta/. 

normal limits. 'Khe betuTicial action of Na glycolate d(K*s 32, 40.5 121(10213).- Quinine and puTotoxiue increum* the 

not seem to be due to the formation of glveocoll; the reflex aetivitVi the dnialion depending on the dose, 

hippuric acid in tnc mine of the animals so tieated showed Atropine lias no influence. The action of caffeine, cocaine, 

only a small fraeiioTi of the total N . 11. Benzoic acid and stry^nine and morphine on the neuromuscular reflex 

ammonium glycolate. Cataldo ^miimo. Ibid. 1220 8. — activity. Jlnd. 414 20. Caffeine eausi's an tticn*asi* (*ven 

Ihe udniiiustratu n of NH 4 give (date to giiima pigs sub- in small doses, ('ocaiiie also, but the eff(‘Ct is mon* ac- 

lectcd to the action of Na iMii/oofe did not at rest 01 6 eentuated in larger doses; its effect is less pnnnpt but 
diiiiinish the eiulugenous destnictioii observc'd in such loiig(*i lasting than that ol caffedne. Strychnine cauM‘s 

.iintiials. The animal orgunxsiii is incupabh* of ntdi/mg an tncu'asi^ in pio}M>rtioii with the dosi'. Small (losers 

NII 4 salts. III. Benzoic acid and sodium citrate. Ugo of moiphinc do not cause miu'h change; large dose^s 

I oinbroHo. Ihul. 1228 0.- GniiU'a pigs which leccivcd cause a very slight increase. A. E. Meyer 

N.J benzoate and Na citrate not only inaiiitaiiKd but Pharmacodynamics and toxicology of trypaflavine, 
howed a tendemey to increase* their wt. 'Phe beneficial rivanol and some other acridine derivatives. Marcel 

.!( lion of Na glycolate is, th(Tefore, not due to the glycolate Devnit and I'lnncois Morelon. Bull, sa, pharmacol. 40, 

iddicul which i.s supposedly transformed to glycocoll and .582-02(1021.3); cf. C. A, 28, 210*, 528*. — ^'fhe bac- 

siibsequcntly synthesized into hippuric acid, but like Na ' tcnicidul action on .Staphyloioccus, Ks. colt and Kb. ty- 

Mtrate, it is due to the common radical Na. Oig. salts phi of the following substanc'cs was invixstigatcd : (1) 

111 which the alkali metal is linked to an easily combustible Trypaflavine, (2) CVinncTiiie (3,()-diaiiiin(3-10-niethyI- 

• >ig. acid and capable of maintaining and inci easing the acridininm chloride), (2i) Rivanol, (4) 2,7-ditnethyl-3,0- 

alk. reserve have this lM*mTicial piopcrty. P. 51 bis(methylaminn)-10-methylHcridiiiiiini chloiidc, (5) 3, 

The absorption of nitrogenous substances. II. The 0-diaiiiiiio-2,7-ditiiethy1a(Ti(liiiium ehloiide, (fl) Rheo- 

absorption of a casein suspension introduced into a Vella nine, (7) lOavicide, (8) 3,(i-bis(iiietliylanimo)acridine- 

loop. Gaetaqo Sarzana. Boll. soi. ital. hiol. sper. 8, HCl, (0) 2,7-dimetliyl-ii,(i-diaminoai'ruliniiim chloride, 

I22-)f)-2(J032i) ; cf. C. A. 27, 58()().— A casein suspi*nsion g flO) acridiue-IlCl. Nos. 1 3 are of highest antiseptic 

introduced into an intestinal segment was absorlx'd 2.5-30 imwcr; 10 is almost ineffective. The immediate lethal 

' t within y* hr- The nou-absorlx'd fraction when mixed dose of (1) is 40 mg. pci kg. in the rabbit, but 5 mg. is 

with intestinal secretion in vitro would require 24 hrs. to .sufficient to produce lasting and often fatal lesions in the 

Hive by formol titration a N figure equal to that absotbed kidneys. 'Phe injurious effect on the kidneys docs not 

by the intestinal segment. If eavsein and pancieatic juice ixTinit the use of larger therapeutic doses than 0.1 g., 

VI ere introduced into the IcMip, the absorption in 'A hr. which is frequently not sufficient in the treutniint of 

>^as very rapid (fl0%), appioaching that of peptone, gonmrhea. No.2showstbcsamc eharactenstiesas No. 1. 

I'utinol titration in vitro of ihe iioti-absorbed portion The lethal dose of No. .3 is PiO nig. Dosixs of 40 mg. cause 

showed that after 24 hr^ the N figure did not reach that 9 eventually some kidney irritation, which, however, is of 

•ilisorbcd by the lo(^. These n'sults do not favor the short duration and neviT causes death. 3'he other products 

hypothesis that absorption takes place only after digestion tested have a toxicity at lea.st eciual to that of trypaflavine. 

Ill the intestine has proceeded to the amino acid stage. A. K. Meyer 

ni. Absmtion of aenim proteins introduced into a Vella The parenteral administration of magnesium sulfate 
loop. Jhia, 12212 4. — Serum proteins were not absorbed in hypertension. Burton T^. Zohman and Bernard Stern- 

iM any noticeable amts, by the intestinal epithelium Ix'rg. Ann. Internal Med. 7, 543 52(H>33).- -It had a 

vv ithin the period of 1 hr. The addn. of i)ancri*atic juice to U*neficial effect. John T . Myers 

the scrum proteins did not influence the absorption. IV« Experimental and clinical studies of argotsmine. V. 
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^Ehe aetloii of enotafnliijo on ttao qrmpatliotic nenrooi ^ Ukied from lac wore sepd. into basic and ncm-j^inkfilrac* 
ayatamatiniiUtadoyadfonallno. Studies of the metabdlk tions by pptn. with phosphotungstic acid. They were not 
rale, pulse rate, blood pressnre, blood sugar and tho^ Identifiad. Free tyrosine accounted Ibr 2J6% of the tdta! 
to^ leucocyte count. John B.Youmans, Charles Trabue,1Wwatcr-s61.N. e M. L. C. Bernheim * 

Riuph S. Buvinger and Helen Frank. Ann. Int^nal Comments on the papqr of O. Rlesser sad iL Hansen, 
Med. 7, 653-63(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 5929. —Ergotamine **Chemical analyticsl investiiations on musdeira marine, 
in 0.5 cc. subcutaneous doses partially inhibited the in- hiTertebrates.'* D. M. Needham, J. Needham, E. 
crease in the nietatx>lic rate and the hyperglucemia in- Baldwin and J. Yudkin. Z. physiol, Chem. 222, 63 A 


ciuced by 1 mg. of adrenaline. It had no effect on 0.5 cc. 
doses of adrenaline. The injc*ction of both substances gave 
a greater increase in blood pressure than adrenaline alone. 

John T. Myers 

Iodized oil in brondiiectasis, including a study of two 
cases following lobectomy. Josc'ph A. Weinberg. Arch. 
Surgery 27, 545-64(19:13) . John T. Myers 

Combination avertin-ether rectal anesthesia. Ex- 
periments on animals. Geo. II. Hunt. Arch. Surgery 
27, 960 0(1933).— The combination is useful. 

John T. Myers 

Radiotfaorium in myelogenous leucemia. II. Small 
doses. I . Zadek. Folia Ilematol. 51 , 1-31 ( 1 933 ) ; ci. C. A. 
27 1 5425. John T. Myers 

The relation of iron and copper to reticulocyte response 
in anemic rats. M. O. Schultzc and C. A. Elvehjeni. J. 
Bwl. Chem. 102, 357-71(1933). — In severely anemic nits 
the administration of 0.3 mg. b'l* with 0.01 mg. Cu causes 
a very rapid incTcasc in the no, of reticular red blood cells 
to a max. of 1 .5 10* per cu. mm. in 4 to 5 days. The nos. 
then decrease rapidly while the hemoglobin and erythro- 
cytes increase. The response to Cu alone is only about 
half as great as that to Cu -f Fe, while Fc almie has no 
effect. This indicates that Cu can be supplemented by 
Fc stored in the Uidy. Inlrupetitoneal injection of O.OH 
g. hemoglobin has an effect similar to that of Cu with Fe. 
rhe feeding of liver fractions, active in pernicious ancinia, 
but low in Cu and Fc, was without eff cct . The reticiilocy I e 
response from Fc alone obtained by Beard, Baker ami 
Myers (C. A. 26, 759) is ascribed to the presence <*f suffi- 
cient Cu in the diet. K. V. Thimann 

Glycogen formation in the white rat alter oral ad- 
ministration of propionic, butyric, valeric and csproic 
acids. H. C. Eckstein. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 591-4 
(1933). — ^Thc adniiuistration to rats by stomach tuU* of 
6.2-1 .0 g. of EtCOfll led to an increase of iy-\% only in 
the liver glycogen. However, butyric, valeric and caproir 
acids, though absorbed, did not lead to the foniiation of 
any glycogen. K. V. Thimaim 

Permeability of the placenta for barbituric derivatives. 
R. h'abre. J. pharm. chitn. 18, 417 18(1933).— 8ie 
C. A. 27, 5418. S. Wahibott 


(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4849. — Polemical, regarding the 
occurrence of creatinephosphoric add in crustaceans and 
molluscs. A. W. Dox 

The respiratory intensity of libellulid larvae in sir and 
In water. Anne Raffy. Ann. physiol, physieo chim. 
Hoi. 9, 1122 34(1933). Harry Eagle 

The hydrogen-ion concentration in the Intestinal 
of some blood-sucking arthropods. P. P. Popov and R. 
D. Golzova. Arch. Schiffs-Tropen liyg. 37, 465^(19^) , — 
The values ranged from 6.2 to 7.8. Harry Eagle 
Utilization of proteins and iron of vegetable orig^ in 
the maturation of eggs of Culez pipiens. P. de Boissezon. 
Compt. rend. soc. btol. 114, 487-9(19.33). L. E. Gilson 
Inhibition of chorda formation of Triton embryos by 
chemical means. K. E. Lehmann. Naturwissenschaften 
21, 737 8(1933).— The inffuence of chemicals (chloretonc) 
on the lens formation of Rana fusra has recently been 
described (Rett, suisse Zool. 40(1933)). The chorda 
formation of Triton can lx* inffuciiccd likewise while the 
development of other r>rgans remains normal. Trcatmeul 
of sprouts of T. alpestris during the first half of the 
gastnilation phase with LiCl soln. of increasing strength 
during 24 hrs. at const, temp, followed by growth in 
ati indifferent medititn resulted in larvae with typic*ally 
clianged organs, all deprived of the trunk chorda. The 
effect of Li is attributed to a change in carbohydrate 
metulM)lism which in turn infiiiences the chorda formation. 
Cf. W'ocrdeinan (C. A. 27, 4312) ; Fischer mid Wehiiieir 
(C. A. 27. .5.379); Lindahl, Arch. Entwicklungsmech. 
Organ. (Abt. I)., Z. W'iss. Biol.) 128, (miim). 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Protozoa. IV. Lethal effects of z-radiatioii of a sterile 
culture medium for Colpidium campylum. C. V. Tayloi , 
J. O. I'homas and M. G. Brown. Physiol. Zool. 6, 467- 
92(19.33); cf. C. A. 27, :i234. — The protozoan was 
killed by x-rays whether these were applied directly to 
the organi«.iii, to the sterile media or to the lap water 
UH‘d in piepg. the niedinm. I'hc toxicity was due to 
l]s 02 the pieseiice of which was demonstrated by the use 
of TiCU. If the water was carefully freed from O lH‘fote 
I adiat it >ii no pen i\ide i»r li ixicity appeared . Org . inati't ials 
added to the water Ix^forc or after radiation nullified Hit 


Habituation and cumulation phenomena. III. The 
antagonism of some barbituric acid derivatives. M. R. 
Hotistnaiui. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmahol. 172, 645 56 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5816.— The administration of 
phanodoni to dogs prevents the antidiurctic action of 
phanodorn, phenobarbital or proiiiinal given latcT the 
same day. The antidiurctic action of tonephin cannot be 
so prevented. The efficacy of hypnotics in preventing 
antidiuresis varies inversely with the case of detoxication 
in vivo. Harry Eagle 

Physiol, activity of oniuin conipds. (Kenshaw, Hotch- 
kiss) 10. Mitragyna and its alkaloids (Kaymond-Hainct, 
Millat) 10. 

I— ZOtiUXiY 

R. A. GORTNUR 

Phyaiol^cal products of the lac insect. I. A pre- 
liminary investigation. N. K. Ranga Rao and M. 
Sreenivasaya. J. Indian Inst. Sci. 16A, 70-8^(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 6429.— The resinous incrustations, includ- 
ing the bodies of the lac insects, weie extd. with NaCl and 
centrifuged. 'The fat is a mixt . of a true fat and a wax . Tlie 
nitrogenous material was fractionated and analysis showed 
a globulin and a protamine-like substance , also some 
unidentified polypeptides. H. Investigatioii of the water- 
soluble nitrogenous constituents. N. K. Ranga Ra«i. 
Ibid. 97* 102. — 3'he watei-sol. iiitiogcnous substances ob- 


toxic'ity. Milton lx*v.v 

The action of hormone extracts injected into anura 
tadpoles. Giorgio Si'hreibcr. BoU. soc. ital. Hoi. sper. 
8, 1 181 4( 1933) . Peter Masucci 

Reduction of the wings in Selepia bilunaria Esp. after 
feeding Vrith leaves impregnated with manganese. H. 
Umche. Bud. Zentr. 53, .591 -6(K)(1933).— The leaves 
were treated with a 1 .3% soln. of MnSOi. Twelve out of 
735 individuals had reduced wings; in 2 they were missing. 
No reduction was found in 1 185 controls. A* B. Meyer 
Protein digestion in gastropods. Sven Horstadius. 
Btol. Zentr. 53, 645-50(1933).— Colloidal Au imbedded 
into fibrin was usi>d for the investigation. Some species 
show a protedn assimilation by phagocjrtosis. Generally 
a true cxli acellular digestion is observed. A. K. Meyer 
Mineral content of musde tissue of fredi water firii 
under the influence of increasing mineral salt content of 
the water. S. Kaplauskil and N. Boldireva. Biochem. 
Z. 265, 422-5(1933).- -Increasing the NaCl and CaCb 
content of the water to 1.5-2% causes a corresponding 
rise in the catiem content of the muscles but has uo effc(*t 
upcm the cumpn. of the blood. On the contrary, the Cl 
content of the blood increases markedly while in the 
muscle substance it is unchanged. S. Morgulis 
The purine content of fish end amphibians. Emil 
Siratisky. Bittchem. Z. 266, 287-3(K}( 1933).— The end 
products of protein mctaboli^ in fishes and amphibians 
an* urea and (Clii)iNHtO, and of purine, urea and NH«; 
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in repBM iM birds^ the mrreepcmdsqg end mducts are 1 20^14(1932) .*^Analyae8 of the eggs of Cy^iHnus carpoi 
uHc^^pusid; in tnammab.HixeaandaUantob.ifMe^ Alosa panUca (Danube herrings) are given. With 

and anwopoid apesp urea and uric addp Mp* Neither '1|(ne latter^ those obtained from fresh water tend to have 
uric add norallaiitlQn can be detc«^ in fish or amphibian m hi|her ash content (mean 6.5%) than those living in 
tirineSf Tbk livers of these animlltf’ change aUant^ and salt #ater (mean 5.7%). The differences in fat content, 
uric acid to urea which was definitely identified as the 13.2 and 14.6%, and I no., 59 and 82, resp., are in the 
xanth^rdrol compd. Oxalic acid is not obtained in the opposite sense. Figures are calcd. on the dry wt. 
enzymic decompn. of purine bodies. The application of K. V. Thittiann 

Khrlich*s aldehyde reaction is not applicable since it is ^ Studies on the constituents of the leaves of Solanum 
given by both allantoin and allantoic acid. It is also tuberosum detemuning ^e nutrition of larvae of Leptino- 
pointed out that the Fosse glyoxylic acid reaction for tarsa decemlineata. M. Kaucourt and B. Trouvdot. 
ullantoic acid is not charactenstic. S. Morgulis Compt, rend, 197, 1153-4(1033). — ^The larvae of Lepiino- 
Chemotactic response of IthabditiB fllifonnis B. tarsa decemlineata will not eat the aq. ext. of poUto 
Kyoseki Taniguchi. Proc, Imp. Acad, (Tokyo) 9, 432- leaves, but will eat the residue. The edible material is 
5(1933 ). — RhabdUis filiformis B., a soil nematode, completely extd. with ale., the ext. being eaten and the 
is generally attracted to acids, ino>^3« more than org. residue nut. On recombination, the mixt. is eaten as 
ucids and less to alkalies. It acts independently for most readily as the original leaves. On fractionating the ale. 
salts except KMn 04 , AgNOi, HgCh, alum, CuS04 for 3 ext. the edible material remains in the unsaponifiable 
which it has no attraction. The nematode displays a fraction; it is not extd. with benzene, EtiO, CHCli, 
slight attraction for MeOH and EtOH, but not for CHCU. MetCO or petr. ether; it is not destroyed by drying for 
It is not attracted by acid or basic dyes. E. W. Scott 8 hrs. at 105^ and is non-volatile. It is destroyed when 
Analyses of eggs in relation to the adaptation of fish to the leaf ext. is allowed to ferment, but if fermentation 
environments of different salt contents. Th. BusnitH is prevented by CHCU it keeps for some weeks, 
and N. Gavrilescu. Bull. sect. set. acad. roumaine 15, K. V. Thimaim 
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F. C. BLANCK AND B. A. LBPPBK 

Air conditioning reduces loss in stored raw materials. PtOt in bread is described and its use in cstg. the flour 


Harry Stiner. Pood Ind. 5, 498-500. 628(1933).— Con- 
trollf‘d humidity prevents loss in quality of nuts, flour, 
L'cical grains, corn meal and dried fruits through tlie action 
of microorganisms at increased moisture contents. Refrig- 
rutiun is often a necessary adjunct to controlled humidi- 
lication. C. R. Fellers 

Preservative action of benzoio acid. G. Biermann. Z. 
rieisch- Mikhhyg. 43,21-29, 41-46(1933). — A study of 
ih(' preservative aciiou of Na benzoate and the effect on 
color of blood and meat. George R. Green bank 

The determination and significance of the gluten con- 
tent of flour. I. K. Greisenegger and V. llafncr. Miihlen- 
liib. 3, 217-24(1933). — ^I'he principal errors involvcid in 
Lhc washing of gluten arc evaluated, and an improved 
initliod is proposed. Clinton L. Brooke 

The influence of pn on the baking quality of wheat 
flour, llolger Jdrgeniscii. 3, 1 93-290(1 933) ; 

cf. C. A. 27, 5830.-'''Expts. on 4 flours of like extn. and 
vurying N contents (1.(50 -2.60), milled from soft Danish 
winter wheat and baked at different pu levels with suf- 
u'lciit sugar always present to preclude yeast starvation, 
iiulirate that at least within a given varietal class, re- 
sponse to acid, like response to bromate (KBrOi), is closely 
correlated with N content. The literatim*, on Pjf and 
Iiakiiig quality is reviewed and 13 references arc given. 

Clinton L. Brooke 

The importance of soy-bean flouf as a baking improver 
for wheat flours. R. Dietz. Muhlenlab. 3, 209-14(1933) ; 
' f. (*. 4. 27, 6835. — The importance of soy-bean flour as 
I liakiug improver, especially for flour from German 
wliiiHis, has l^en overestd. Although the addn. of soy- 
i>^uii flour results in higher dough yield, accelerated 
nictitation, and improved crust color, the disadvantages 
' as lowered vol., lowered fermentation tolerance in 
die proof, poor oven spring, coarse grain and texture, and 
undesirable crumb color are so great that its use is profit- 
able neither for the miller nor for the baker. When used 
In increase the protein content of bread and other baked 
s, soy-bean flour should be added in the fitial stage 
f)/ fermentation. Since the flour has high water absorp- 
it may prove useful in tightening up weak and slack 
(loiiKhs. Baking expts. are reported showing the suficrior 
at'tion of malt and chemicals as improvers. C. L. B. 

Determination of the grade of flour in hreid. K. Eble 
aud R. Bretschneider. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, 314- 
l"(i933).— The PiOi contents of 34 rye flours are given 
and mean values obtained. A method for the detn. of 


grade used for bread production is discussed. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The biuret reaction, the Ttommer sugar teat, and a « 
simple new colorimetric sugar detennmation. Ernst 
Berliner and K. Schmidt. Miihlenlah. 3, 187-92(1933). — 
The “hot biuret reaction" of Ktihl (C. A. 27, 2734) is 
misleading when applied to flour suspensions, since the 
reducing sugars present give the yellow color of the 
Tronimcr reaction, which masks the blilfe-violet to violet- 
pink color of the true biuret reaction. In cold soln. the 
Trommer reaction is absent and the biuret reaction is more 
reliable. Colorimetric sugar detn.: Digest a 26% aq. 
flour suspension 30 min. at 27*^, filter, add 6 cc. N NaOH 
to a 16 cc. aliquot, heat 6 min. in a boiling water bath, and 
compare the yellow to orange color with standards made 
with pure maltose in steps of 0.1%. The results check 
closely with the Lane and Eynon method. Kflhl’s hot 
biuret reaction is found usefid for detecting rye flour in 
bread by means of loamy to red-brown turbidity character- 
istic of fructose. Clinton L. Brooke 

The biuret reaction. Hugo Ktihl. Muhlenlab. 3, 206-B 
(1933). — Polemical with Berliner (preceding abstr.). 

Clinton L. Brooke 

The use of refrigeration in the dairy industry. Ch. 
Porcher. Lait 13, 1126-40(1933).— The use of refriger- 
ation as a means of controlling chem. and bactcriol. 
changes in milk, chccsc and butter is discussed. 

A. H. Johnson 

Advantages of grading market milk. James A. Tobey. 
MUk Plant Monthly 22, No. 12, 28(1933). 

' A. H. Johnson 

Pasteurizing milk. F. Kieferle and L. Eisenrcich. 
MUchwirtschaft. Forsch. IS, 348r-66(1933).— A study of 
the effect of different temps, in various types of pasteur- 
izers on total N, casein N, albumin N, albumose N, 
peptone N, residual N and acidity. The quantity of 
albumin coagulated indicated by loss of albumin N at 
74** varies from 2.5 to 11%. The same pasteurizers at 
I 84'' coagulate 20-23%. The holding method which is 
most common in this country coagtilates 20% by holding 
at 63^ for 30 min. George R. Greenbank 

Composition of milk as affected by the amount of pro- 
tein feed. A. E. Perkins. Ohio Agr. Bxpt. Sta., Bull. 
S16(61st Annual Kept.), 69(1933); d.C. A. 27, 4663.- 
None d the major conatituento of milk such as fat, lactose, 
casein and aifli, was perceptibly affected by even the most 
^ra^flcal change in the protein content of the ration. 
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Approx, twice as much non-protein N was present in the i 
miUe of cows receiving very high protein rations as^ooiii* 
Qared with cows receiving low-protein rations. 

C. R. Felieni 

Bacteriological analysis of milk. Irene Lipska.^' LaU 
13» 1090-8(1933) . A. H. Johnson 

Effect of the addition of small quantities of iodine to 
milk on the rate of bacterial growth. T. S. Sutton and 
W. £. Krauss. Ohio Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Bull. 516(51st . 
Annual Kept.), 09-70(1933).— The presence of a small 
amt. of 1 ill milk increases the rate of bacterial growth, 
proliably through an increase of the rate of metabolic 
processes. Approx. 0.0001 g. of 1 per 100 cc. of milk 
seemed most favorable for bacterial growth. Bacterial 
growth was retarded in milk coritg. 0.004 g. of 1 per 100 
cc. C. R. FeUers 

The freezing point and electrical conductivity of milk. 

J. Kremi. MUchwirtschaft. Forsch. 14, 613-37(1933) . — The 2 
av. f . p. for milk from individual cows and herds is — k).545*'. 

A correction formula is given when sour milk is used in- 
stead of fresh. Cond. at 18® varies between 38.0 X 10 "* 
and 68.4 X 10"* reciprocal ohms. No relationship was 
found between f. p. and cond. George K. Greenbank 

The detection of the salting of milk by the determination 
of the phosphorus to chlorine ratio. R. Vivario and C. 
Stainicr. .ImU 13, 1073-81(1933). — These investigators , 
found that the detn. of the P to Cl ratio as a method of 
detecting whether a milk had been watered and salted 
was inexact except for milks of known origin. This was 
due to the fact that P and Cl did not vary in the same 
manner or degree throughout the lactation period. Total 
Cl, total P, mineral P and sol. P, were detd. for milks 
obtained throughout the lactation period. A. H. J. 

Determination of iron. Adaptation of the mercapto- 
acetic add colorimetric method to milk and blood. Gladys s 
Leavell and N. R. Ellis. Jnd. Eng. Chem., Anal. J^. 

6 , 46-7(1934). — ^Takc 6 cc. of milk, 0.6 g. of dried milk 
or 0.01-0,02 ml, of blood. Digejit with 1 -3 ml. of coned. 
HaS 04 and 1-2 nil. of coticd. HCIO 4 to oxidize org. matter. 
When the oxidation is complete, transfer to a 150-ml. 
beaker, dil. and make neutral to litmus by adding NHa 
solu. Then make acid with 5-10 drops of coiicd. HsS 04 . 
Add 1 ml. of mercaptoacctic acid reagent (4 ml. of the 
acid and 8 ml. of coned. NHa solu. in 50 ml. of water) and ^ 
1-2 ml. of coned. NHa soln. Compare the color with that 
of standards. W. T. II. 

Use of diy skim milk in the manufacture of cultured 
buttermilk. E. E. Alldredge and A. £). Burke. Ala. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 239,3 39(1933).— The addn. of dry 
skim milk to normal skim milk in quantities sufficient to 
raise the total solids 1 % prior to heating and fermen- 
tation improves the body, texture and flavor of the re- 7 
suiting buttermilk. The addu. of dry skim milk also in- 
creases the viscosity of normal skim milk buttermilk and 
produces a pnxluct the curd of which is easier to break 
and smoother than that prepd. solely from normal skim 
milk. The dry skim milk sSso is beiieflcial in preventing 
the sepn. of whey. At a storage temp, of 36-38 "F. the 
desirable phys. properties of buttermilk may Ije satis- 
factorily maintained for a period of several days. 

C. R. FeUers « 

The special position of goat milk and the composition 
of gMi^t blood. F. £. Nottbohm and K. PhUippi. Z. 
UnUrtuch. Lebensfn. 66 , 289-301(1933). — So far as most 
of the constituents are concerned, there is no tangible 
difference betwi-cn cow and goat mUk. The Cl content of 
the latter is twice as great as that of the former. An at- 
tempt Is made to account for this high Cl content in goat 
milk in the compn. of the ash constituents of the goat 1 
blood and goat-blood senim. Goat blood differs from that 
of other ruminants by having a high K content. In this 
respect goats may be classifled between sheep and swine. 
No tangible difference is found in the ash constituents of 
the blo^ serum of cpttle, sheep and goats. F. L. D. 

The comporition of the casein of goat mUk. Siegfried 
Rauschning. MUchwirtschaft. Forsch. 15,39(M01(1933).— 
The amino acids from the acid hydrolysis of goat-miUri^ 


casein are compared with thoae of casein from cow ; 

and The presence of cystine, hydroxyprolinv.* 

and hydroxsiglutamic add is not able to be establiaf.^d 
at this time. ' George R. Greenbuik 

CtMiB. J. BrigaAdfl. 13, 657-77, 443-66, des- 
89, 109S-1116, 1230-46(1933}.— Casein was oonaidereil 
to exist in milk as a coUoidal complex with dicalcium 
phosphate. Add<asein and rennet-casein are obtained b> 
action on this complex. On theoretical grounds the 
production of add-casein results in a conversion of di- 
caldum phosphate to monocaldum phosphate and a pro- 
grwive decalciflcation of Ca caseinate. This is accom- 
plished by the use of HCl, HaS 04 , AcOH or spontaneously 
by lactic acid produced in fermentation. Theoretically 
pure casein should be salt-free. This, however, is rare!) 
the case. Theoretically, rennet-casein is an assocn. lij 
2 salts: one, the Ca paracaseinate obtained by reaction 
from the original Ca caseinate of the milk, the other, di- 
caldum phosphate which is entrained by the Ca paru- 
cascinate during pptn. Rennet-casein is high in ash, 
contg. about 7.5%* Rennet-caseins lower in ash are oli- 
tained when add milks arc used in the prepn., althouKh 
neutralization of the acid operates to yield rennet-casein 
of the usual ash content. In order to prep, an add -casein 
low in ash content, it is necessary to ppt. the ca.sein at :> 
low temp, (not al>ove 25®) and to wash the curd with 
distd. vrater, the last washing water preferably acidified 
with HCl to pn 4.7. Excess of add for pptn. of the casein 
and vigorous stirring above what is required to distribuk* 
the acid do not lower the ash content of the add-ca$(jii. 
Alkali caseinates (K, Na, NH 4 ) are subject to pcrfvci 
coagulation with rennet on the addn. of sufficient CaCJ^s. 
The paracaseinate is obtained by addification of the alk. 
casein soln. to which the rennet has been added. MethcKlIs 
of detg. the acidity of acid and rcmict caseins arc discussed. 
A moisture and suit -free acid-casein had a titrable acidity 
equiv. to 8.10 g. of lactic acid per 100 g. of casein. A 
rennet-casein had a titrable acidity of 2.1 g. of lactic acid 
per 100 g. of the dry product. A. II. Johnson 

Bacterial analysis of ice cream. P. W. Fabian. Milk 
Plant Monthly 22, No. 12, 68-70; Ice Cream Trade J 
29, No. 12. 19-20(1933). A. H. Johnson 

Slin^ting stale, metallic flavor from strawberry ice 
cream. P. H. Tracy, R. J. Ramsey and H. A. Riu-he. 
Ice Cream Trade J. 29. No. 12 , 40(1933). — ^Stalc. metallic 
or tallowy flavor was found to lie due to oxidation of the 
butter fat and was hastened by the presence of Cu salts 
and a certain min. quantity of strawlx?iTics. The diifeci 
could be controlled by reducing the Cu content of the ice 
cream mix, by using dairy products of high quality, and 
by homogenizing at a high pressure (3000 lb.) . The stniw- 
btny juice contained the material responsible for in- 
creasing the rate of oxidation of the fat, while strawberry 
seeds and fiber contained the ipaterial which operated to 
rctaro oxidation. Other fruits such as oranges, lemons and 
pineapples had similar oxidizing effects on Imlter fat when 
used in ice cream. ' A. H . Johnson 

Iron determination in cream, butter and curd with 
respect to the manufacture of butter from cream contain- 
ing iron. G. Schwarz and Edith Mflllcr. MUchwirtshajl. 
Forsch. 15, 321-48(1933). — The authors employ a colori- 
metric method which detects both forms of Fe in dilns. 
of 1-10 million. The reagent used is dimethylgloxirnc 
which produces a rosy red color in this diln. Ashing in 
crucibles of various materials showed that porcelain 
crucibles gave the least variation. The authors study the 
dfect of .small amts, of Fe 011 the keeping quality as itidi- 
dicated by the von Fellenberg reaction. The methods for 
various products arc described. George R. Greenbank 
Studies of the consistency of Swedish butter, n. lO' 
fluence of different factors on the hardness of butttf- 
Gunnar Wode. Medd. Centralanstalt. fdrsdksvdsendet 
jordbruks. Mejeriavdel No. 46, 34 pp.(193d); cf. C. A. 
25, 1918. — Standard samples of butter, contg. 1% Na>Cl> 
were packed in paper cartoons, sealed in glass containi-rs 
and stored in ice and water ( 2 ®) for different periods. 
Hardness measurements were then made at 16.0 ® ; averafie.s 
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aie rep orted for 24 teete on 4 portions of each sample. 
Factors tending toward harder butter are: ohiUing the 
rream before or after ripening; holding c|tam at a low 
temp.; rapidity of wanning chilled cream for churning; 
low ripenmg temp, in cream chilled before rii)ening, but 
liigh ripening temp, and low chilling temp, quickly reached^ 
in cream chilled after ripening; length iA storage time, 
with max. effect at about the f. p.; cooling the butter 
before working, in butter with soft tendency. In butter 
tending to be hard, this last igetor decreases hardness. 
Greasiness and crumbliness apparently deiiend on the 
luiit. of free fat and its degre^of crystn. While King's 
theory of butter structure ana the crystn. properties of 
butter fat do not fully explain the influence of hardness 
(actors, it seems probable that hardness is governed by 
distribution of butter fat between fnt globides and free 
fat, by the lubricity of the free fat| and by the firmness 
of the fat globules. Julian F. Smith 

A study of seasonal variation in butter fat. I. Seasonal 
variations in carotene, vitamin A and the antimony tri- 
chloride reaction. Roland G. Booth, Stanislaw K. Kon, 
Win. J. Dann and lliomas Moore. Biocketn. J, 27, 

1 180-96(1933). — Colorimetric methods were used. Detns. 
of the intensity of the yellow color (carotene) were carried 
out on the untreated butter fats. SbCli blue values 
(viUimin A) were detd. on the untreated fats and the non- 
sajionifiable residnea. Data obtained on yellow color and 
l)hu* value as detd. on the non- saponifiable residue were 
HI good agreement with the established variations of the 
rurotene and vitamin A contents of the butler correspond- 
ing with the quantity of grass or of green fodder available 
in the diet of the cow. Blue values on untreated butter 
(at proved valueless. In the practical assay of the total 
viiamin A content (with colorimetric methods), it is 
mcessary that both the viiamin A and carotene contents 
.should be taken into account. Benjamin Harrow 

Butter flavors. B. W. Hammer. Natl. Butler and 
Clieeic J, 24, No. 33, 28-30(1933). — H. reviews nisearch 
to (111. the constituents rcspcmsible for the characteristic 
odor of butter. Methods arc given by which high biacetyl 
iuicl acetylmcthylcarbinol contents can be obtained in 
iHitter cultures. The addn. of biacetyl, acetylmclhyl- 
( arliiuol and other flavoring materials to butter is discussed. 

A. H. Johnson 

Methods for the investigation of eggs. K . Braunsdorf 
diul 11. Brinckmeicr. Z. Untersuck. Lebensm. 66, 301 14 
'J‘.)33). — ^A satisfactory detn. of the freshness or age of 
iggs is assoed. with all sorts of difficulties. The most 
advantageous of the methods for use in lab. investigations 
an- discussed and critically evaluated. F. L. Dunlap 
Conserving the goodness of eggs by sharp freezing. 
Ua) 1). Ovsoii. Food hid. 5, 502-4, 508(1933). — ^The 
cat cf Lilly graded eggs are broken, strained, churned and 
trozi-ii in .30-lb. cans at - -tJ2 to — 1 5®F. About 72 liys. are 
allowed for the freezing process. Storage of the frozen 
cgns is at 0® to — 5®F. The use of 5% by wt, of glycerol 
in ihc frozen yolks preveuts gummy, lumpy particles from 
luiuniig ill bakery products, and permits the yolk to thaw 
out suioothly. Yolks packed witJi glycerol give increased 
luKiiig vol. because of the affinity of glycerol for water. 
It sucrose or invert sugar is added to the yolks, the concii. 
IS usually 10%. C. R. Fellers 

The distribution of chlorine in developing hen eggs. 
I^uhitiosukcYamada. Japan. J. Med. Sci. II, Biochem. 
2, Vl-V)(i&33). — Eggs of white leghorns fed a const, diet 
vuiv used as the study material. The fresh eggs con- 
tained 162.0-178.7 mg. % of Cl, nearly three-fifths of 
which was found in the white of the egg. The riiell con- 
tained only a trace of Cl. With the progressive develop- 
^n^iit of the embryo a redistribution of the Cl in the 
different parts of the egg occurs. The same is essentially 
true of the water content, which serves to control the os- 
muiic pressure. GeneraUy the changes in, the osmotic 
pressure are parallel to those of the Cl content. Five 
taMes of data are given. B. S. Levine 

The colorimetric detenninatlon of hydrogen4on con- 
centration of meat eitncte and the use of tliia method in 


Judging meat. C. F. van Oyen. Z. FUisch- MUchhyg. 
43, 429-31, 449-53(1933).— A study of a no. of kinds of 
meat. Ten g. of fat-free finely ground meat isextd. V4 
hr. with 100 cc. boiled distd. HtO and filtered clear. 
Indicators are then added to the ext. and it is compared 
with pH standards. Most meats which have a pn 5-2 are 
considered of good quality; for pork Ph 6.4 is required. 

G^ge R. Greenbank 

Studies on the chemistry and nutritive value of Mlong- 
(Alaska pollack, Tlieragra chalcogramma) and its 
products, and on ffie improvement of me methods em- 
ployed in its drying process. Z. Ogura, K. Fujikawa and 
Y. Okuda. BuU. Fishery Expt. Sia. Govt.-Gen. Chosen 
Ser. B, No. 2, 229 pp.(192f)). E. J. C. 

Studies of the vitamin A contents of Norwegian canned 
fldi products and their raw materials. Gulbrand Lunde, 
Hans Kringstad and Kristoffer Vestly. Tids. Hermetic 
kind, IP, 305-13(1933). — Vitamin A contents were detd. 
in various fish products in terms of the blue value (B. V.) 
in a 20% soln., as measured by a modified Carr-Mce 
test. 'I'he normal vitamin A content of cod-liver oil Is 
6-10 B. V.; in this study the following B. V. nos. were, 
found: fresh bristling sardines, in the total fat 0.30- 
1.97; bristling liver oil 13.2; herring-body oil 0.1 5; herring- 
liver oil 8; herring sardine fat 0.7-1 .8; macken*l-body 
oil (autumn catch) 0.3 h0 .4; mackerel-liver oil 200+ 
(about 25 times as high as in cod -liver oil) ; small mackerel- 
body oil 0 . 14-0 .25 ; small mackerel-liver oil 1 5 20 . Canned 
bristling sardines showed practically no loss as compared 
with the fresh fish ; after 2 years storage, either in tins or 
in A1 cans, the B. V. was the same as when newly canned. 
In the tabulated data figures are given both for B. V. 
(in 20% soln.) and for blue units in 1 g. of the product. » 

Julian F. Smith 

Regeneration of the reducing properties of oxidized 
lemon juice. Sydney W. Johnson. Biochem. J. 27, 
1287-9(1933).— J. confirms Tillmans* observation (C. 
A , 26, 5619) that lemon juice, oxidized with indophenol, 

I or HtOji, can regain its reducing capacity when treated 
with H2S immediately after oxidation. B. H. 

Vinegar and its use in canning, especioUy of marine 
producte . Erling M athiesen . T ids , Ilermetikind .19,319- 
^ 22(1933). — Production and uses of wine vinegar and 
vinegar essence are dcscrilicd. In canning sardines, 
mackerel, etc., the HOAc conen. of the vinegar should 
uot be over 2%, giving about 0.5% in the product after 
storage; higher strengths detract from the flavor and are 
more corrosive. Tests were made with herring sardines, 
canned with 2.0, 2.5, 2.9, 3.8, 4.2 and 4.9% strengths 
of vinegar and stored 2 years at 10-15®. At 2% the 
sardines kept well and there were no swells; above 4% 

7 all the cans were swells. For a like HOAc conen. some 
cans were packed in strongly salted vinegar (15% NaCl), 
others with only 0.3% NaCl. Corrosion was more severe 
in the cans with 15% NaCl. Julian P. Smith 

How to calculate sirup strengths quickly. Wm. F. 
Robertson. Food Ind» 5, 501, .^8(1933); id, C. A, 23, 
2223. — ^The dc.sircd sirup strengths are readily made by 
adding water or sugar according to a series of experi- 
mentally made curves. C. R. Fellers 

” Recent acquisitions regarding the biodiemistry of 
cocao. Their importance to its production. F. Heim dc 
Balsac. Compt. rend, acad, agr, France 19, 862-71 
(1933). — Kernels of the cacao contain vitamin A and 2 
stereds which the authors have called theabromosterols. 
These sterols possess antirachitic properties and appear 
worthy of consideration in evaluating cacao. The riiells 
of the cacao are a particularly rich source of these sterols. 

9 From prelhninary tests on animals the use of large amts, 
of chocolate in the daily ration does not appear harmful. 
For the use of cacao in chocolate manuf . it is proposed 
that the biochem. processes in the bean immediately 
after harvesting be stopped by autoclaving in ale. vapev 
and that no fermentation be allowed to take place imtU 
it can be carried out under carefully controlled conditions 
|Jn the industrial plant. J. R. Adams 

^ phamistiy of coffse. Mario Taveira and Francisco F. 
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Cdrtes. Rat, soc, brasU, awn, 4, 145-60(1933) .—The 
tirpes of coffees, methods of analysis and typical analyses 
o#the coffees are given. John Ladino 

Detennliuitloii of caffeine In coffee. Francisco P. 
CArtes, Rev, soc, brasil, quim, 4, 105(1933). — Place 1 
g, of finely pulverized coffee in a 200-cc. beaker, add 
2 cc. coned. HfSOi and place on a water bath for 16 min. 
Add 50 cc. boiling water, allow to remain on the water 
bath 15 more min. and filter while hot through a 
plaited filter, washing many times with boiling water. 
Allow to cool and add strong NaOH soln. until alk. Add 
60 cc. of CHCli, stir and decant through a filter paper 
moistened with CHCli, receiving the filtrate in a weighed 
di^. Wash 2 or 3 times with 25 cc. CHCli. Carefully 
evap. to dryness and place over HiSOi in a desi<^tor 
until const. J. Ladino 

Tea leaves. Tannin from fresh tea leaves. Yosuyoshi 
Oshima and Teruo Goma. J. Agr, Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 
948-62(1933). — ^The dry leaves were extd. with H*0, and 
Pb acetate was added to the ext. The first brown ppt. 
was removed and then the yellowish white ppt., which 
occurred next, was collected and decompd. with HjS. 
The filtrate was neutralized with NajCOj and evapd. in 
CCh, The coned, soln. was extd. with EtOAc. CHCl* 
was added to the ext. The ppt. was dissolved in hot HjO 
and kept in an ice box. Tannin crystd. out as a white 
needle, m. 227®. The yield for the fresh leaves was 0.2%. 
The residue of the EtOAc ext. was acidified with TTjSOi 
and then extd. with ether. Quercetin, m. 290®, was ob- 
tained from the ext. The Ac deriv., m. 188®, and the 
Me deriv., m. 160®, were prepd. Five OH groups were 
prjwed in the mol. The formula CitHuOr was detd. 

•The chem. and phys. properties were somewhat different 
from Tsujimtira's tea tannin. Cryst. tannin was oxidized 
with Oi in MciCO. A red needle, CuHwOi, folV « 
—70.22®, was obtained. Y. Kihara 

Analyses of live stock feed with respect to their al- 
bumlnoidal substances. Stan. Rcynacrt. AgticuUura bb^ 
^8-45(193.3). — ^The albiiminoidal substances are divided 
into 3 groups ; crude, pure and indigestible, and from those 
is derived a fourth group of cnide and pure digestible 
materials. The crude albuminoidal material is detd. by 
the Kjeldahl method, while the pure albuminoidal sub- 
stance content is detd. by the Stutzer procedure. The 
indigestible material is detd. by treating a 2-g. sample with 
200 cc. of distd. HjO, 2 g. of pepsin, a little thymol and 
0.2 cc. of HCl (sp. gr. 1.20-1.21®). This mixt. is held 
at 37® for 48 hrs., and every 2 hrs. 0.2 cc. of HCl are added 
until there is 2 cc. present in the mixt. The solid is 
filtered off, washed with distd. HiO to a neutral reaction 
and the N is detd. by the Kjeldahl method. The results 
obtained by these methods give very satisfactory and 
comparable figures. J. R. Adams 

Studies of feed value of early hay. Ford S. Prince, 
Paul T. Blood and G. P. Percival. N. H. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Circ. 41, 6 pp.(1933). — Early-cut grass hay carries 
a greater percentage of protein and more protein per acre 
than later cuttings. In general, to be of greatest nutritive 
value, grass hay should be cut previous to the period of 
bloom. A difference of only .30 da 3 rs in time of cutting hay 
means a difference of at least 50% in the digestible protein 
per acre in favor of the early-cut hay. Early-cut hay 
carries more moisture and is thus more difficult to make. 

C. R. Fellers 

A type of laboratory silo and its use with Crotolaria. 
W. M. Neal and R. B. Becker. J. Agr. Research 47, 
617-25(1933). — Typical silage was produced in lab. pit 
silos of 2000-2500 lb. capacity with Crotolaria forage. 
Chem. changes and losses of nutrients were oPthe same 
order as usually are encountered in large silos with other 
crops. Conditions more nearly comparable to those in 
lar^ silos were secured than appear to have been obtained 
heretofore by others working with small exT>tl. silos of 
other kinds in the ensiling of legumes. Crotolaria incana 
and C. intermedia forages made palatable silage which 
was eaten readily by cattle. C. speetabilis silage was also ^ 
eaten readily, but its possible toxicity requires further 


investigation. C. stnala does not seem to be adapted for 
use as a livestock feed. W. H. Ross 

Surface tension of edible oils (Canab, Ramahenina- 
Ranaivo) 17. Buffer intensities of milk and milk con- 
stituents (Whittier) 11 A. Biuret reaction as applied to 
food chemistry (Kfihl) 17. Pb crystal glass and its in- 
vestigation from a hygienic standpoint (Keim, Raeder) 
19. Baking yeasts (Fr. pat. 751,602) 16. 

Concentrated food. Schokoladenfabrik Mauxion m. 
b. H. Ger. 581,507, July 29, 1933. Cocoa powder is 
heated with an aq. soln. of sugar and an acid such as 
HCOiH of conen. 0.05 to 0.16 N, 

Flour. Tres Gy6gyszer-V4gy4szeti Ipari 6s Kereske- 
delmi R. T. Fr. 751,265, Aug. 30, 1933. See Brit. 
385,796 (C. A. 27, 3261). 

Soy-bean flour. Wm. L. Shellabargcr (to Shellabarger 
Grain Products Co.). Brit. 397,692, Aug. 31, 1933. 
See U. S. 1,867,541 (C. A. 26, 4657). 

Treating soy beans, etc. Michele Bonotto. Brit. 
397,482, Aug. 21, 1933. Soy beans and other leguminosac 
contg. acrid tasting and pigmented substances are im- 
mersed in an aq. SCli soln. until the tissues are thoroughly 
penetrated and the material expanded, moderate heat 
Ix^iug then applied to liberate the SOi from the soln. in the 
tissue.^ and expel excess SOa. The treated beans may he 
ground to flour. 

Composition for use as an auxiliary ingredient in making 
yeast-leavened bread. Charles H. McIntosh (to C. J. 
Patterson Corp.). U. S. 1,936,630, Nov. 28. A mixt. 
which may be formed of Ca acid phosphate 0.2, (NH 4 ) 2 '- 
SO4 0.028, KBrOi 0.0005 and KIOi 0.0004 parU per lOA 
parts of flour used Ls employed in bread making. 

Baking powder. Heinrich Schott. Gcr. 583,779, Sept. 
9, 193^1. Baking powder is made up of basic K salt, 
esfKicially carbonate, acid pliospliates and a moisture* 
absorbent such as klcselgubir. 

Shortening composition for bakery products. Stroud 
Jordan (to Ross and Rowe, Inc.). U. S. 1,936,718, Nov. 
28. A fat is used with a preformed emulsion of lecithin 
in an aq. soln., the lecithin benng present in small pro- 
portion as compared to the amt. of the fat. 

Sea water. A^l Boulct. Fr. 752,895, Oct. 2, 193.3. 
The nutritive and vital properties of sea water are rendered 
available by using it for breadmaking or in the cooking 
of other food. 

Margarine, etc. Bruno Bchrend. Fr. 751,123, Au^. 
28, 1933. Malt wort or molt ext. and lipoid substances, 
particularly lecithin, or substances resembling lipoids, such 
as sterols, e.g., cholesterol, are used in the manuf. of 
margarine or other edible fats. 

Cheese. Felix M. Frederihsen (to Premier-Pahst 
Corp.). U. S. 1,936,872, Nov. 28. For improving tin* 
texture of emulsified, processed cheese to which a Na salt 
emulsifier such os NaiPOi has been added, the plastic 
emulsified product is thoroughly mixed with a small 
proportion (suitably about 1%) of a highly sol. edif»K* 
alk. earth sedt such as MgClf. 

Cheese. Fernand Rcignier. Fr. 752,990, Oct. 4, 
1933. Melted cheese is subjected to a surface washing 
with pure or slightly salted water to refine it and form a 
crust. 

Desiccated milk product. Herbert E. Otting (to M. 
& R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc.)^ U. S. 1,937,627, Dec. 
5. A product emulsifiablc with water is prepd. by adding 
to a normal high-fat liquid milk product a portion of non- 
fat milk solids, desiccating the resulting mixt. and mix- 
ing it with a separately desiccated normal low-fat milk 
piquet. On standing, an emulsion of the product with 
water develops a cream line. ^ ^ 

Vegetable oil. Enrique Deluochi. Fr. 762,876, Oct. 
2, 1933. An oil for use as a food or lubricant is obtained 
from the seed of SUybium marianum (thistles) by any 
extn. method. 

Appaiatus and method to preserving animal and vege- 
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table suiteiiele during ■tornge and tnuiapoit by conirollliig 1 Serailian. Fr. 42,620. Aug. 23, 1933. Addn. to 644,180 
the compoaitleB of tbo auiionndlng atmoaidiaro by treat- (C. A. 23, 1699). 

ment edth roveraible physical or dtemical abmbents Deaerating freezing system for liquids such as citrus* 
for carbon diozido. Franklin Kidd. Brit. 397,848, Aug. fruit Juices. Ralph V. Grayson (50% to organizers of a 
29, 1933. corp. to be formed and known as Refrigeration Patents 

Use of glucose in preparing extracts from animal and and Processes, Inc.). U. S. 1,938,522, Dec. 5. Various 
vegetable substances. Francis C. Nicholas. U. S. features of construction and operation of a vacuum freez- 

1,'»37,410, Nov. 28. Materials such as carrots, beets, iiig system are describi^d. 

onions, soy beans, lettuce, celery, liver, pancreas or ^ Coffee preparations. Haims Dyckerhoff. Fr. 753,692, 
•‘ordinary meat*' are reduced to a. pulpy state, the pulpy Oct. 21, 1933. See Brit., 394,621 (C. A. 27, 5841). 
material is treated with glucose, and the pulp and fluid Food for animals. Kemieth Cookson. Brit. 398,167, 
subsequratly sepd. ^ Ai^. 28, 1933. A N-rich food, comprising products of 

Amino acid salts from albiuninous material. Karl animal origin and (or) vegetable products, which has not 

Bromig. U. S. 1,938,612, Dec. 5. Albiuninous material been heated, is triturated, and .salts of Ca, K, Fe, P and 

such as offals or malting barley is digested with HsS04 until Cl and (or) I arc incorporated in amt. not less than 5% 

the material is decompd. into amino acids of low mol. wt. ; of the toal wt., the mixt. lx:ing molded. Thus bean meal, 

riCacompd. such as lime is added to the resulting soln. bran, Caa(P04)2, NaCl, CaC'Oj, FciOs and KI are trit- 

to ppt. the HsS 04 as CaS04, the latter is filtered out, the 3 inated, heated to reduce the moisture content, mixed 
hltrate is neutralized (suitably with NaOH), and the re- with molasses and molded into tablets or cakes, 

suiting neutral filtrate is decolorized with decolorizing C and Preserving forage. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 

then evapd. to recover a dry pulverulent salt mixt. which 75^,001, Oct. 30, 1933. Green forage is preserved by 

mav be used instead of NaCl for flavoring foods. mixts. or solid mol. compds. of HaP04 and primary alkali 

Apparatus for concentrating fruit juices. Mihran K. or Ca phosphate, e, g., NaHsPOi.HiPO 
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HAXLAN S. MINER 

Keform of teaching methods of dhemical technology, iodocthyl sicetate, chloroacctone, bromoacetone, iodo- 

A. W. Schmidt. Angew* Chem. 46, 791-2(1933).— A acetone, bromocthyl methyl ketone, phenylcarbylamine 

ih«;('ussion of the problems of German chem. engineering chloride, acrolein. Chloroacctophcnone and bromo- 

iiv'titiitions with regard to lab. training. K. K. acetophenone arc classified separately under this subgroup. 

Modem solvent industry. £. W. Reid. Ind. Eng. Subgroup 2 (nose and throat irritants, secondary toxic 

Him. 26, 21-3(1934). E. H. 5 action, low volatility (less than 0.005 mg./l. at 20®), 

Solving difficult solvent-recovery problems with silica smoke agents): diphenylchloroarsine, diphcnylcyanoar- 

gel. Adolf Koopmann. Kunststoffe. 23, 205-7(1933). — sine, diphcnylamineehlorarsine. Group II, subgroup 1 

The advantages of silica gel in solvent-recovery systems are (respiratory poisons with little irritant action, high vola- 

disciissed and illustrated. J. W. Perry tility (more than 20 mg./l. at 20®)): chlorine, phosgene, 

A study of solvents for methane. V. A. Karzhavin and trichloromethyl chloroforniate. Chloropicrin, cthyldi- 

S Yu. Gerchikova. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. chloroarsine and mcthyldichloroarsine are classified sepa- 

7, 20 ,32. — ^The soly. of CH4 in low-boiling benzine is ratcly under this subgroup. Subgroup 2 (vesicants with 

^iifliciciit to warrant its use in removing this gas from H-N lasting effect, low volatility (Icjjs than 0,6 mg./l. at 20®)) : 

mists. Low temp, and high pressure should be used. 6 dichlorodiethyl sulfide, dibromodicthyl stdfide, cldoro- 

Korusenc and heavier oils arc not satisfactory. vinyldichloroarsine. A. L. Kibler 

H. M. Leicester Ue gas mask in the service of the worker. (The gas 

Studies in agitation, m. The simple agitator as a mask in industry.) Erich Neitzel. Gastnaske 5, 158-65 

classifier. A. McLaren White and S. D. Sumerford. (1933). — ^Accidents arc described which occurred in indus- 

Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 82-3(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5842. — trial plants in Germany during the year 1931 and which 

iMirtlicr expts. on the distribution of sand suspended in could have been prevented by the use of gas masks. In- 

wjiiT are reported. The coarse material was found to be juries from such causes amounted to 1408 of which 249 

coiurl. beneath the paddle agitator and the fine was dis- proved fatal. A. L. Kibler 

M ihuti'd irregularly throughout the water. L. W. T. C. ' The design and equipment of a gas-protected station for 
Cooling condensing water. F. Johnstone Taylor, the care of war-gas casualties. Otto Muntsch. Gas- 

Suam Kngr. 2, 545-7; 3, 25-7(1933). A. H. Eme/y maske 5, 175-86(1933). — ^The Gas Station is designed for 

Problems of technical reactions. I. Decomposition of erection by large manufacturers of poison gases but is also 

carbon compounds (cracking, sugar splitting). Otto intended to be used in the general scheme of protection 

Si'iiuildl. Z. Elektrochem. 39, 969-81(1933); df. C. A. against war gases in case of a war on German territory. 

28. 2:<;l -A review. E. H. A. L. Kibler 

Air-raid protectibn by artificial fogs. Wilhelm Holz- Gas war on the Vulcano Island (analysis of volcanic 
:»n(T. KoUoid-Z. 65, 377-8(1933). — ^A review of ideal e gases). F. Bemauer. Gasmaske 5, 166-73(1933). — 
Heat ions and patents relating to the manuf. of artifi- Analyses were made of volcanic gases collected on the 

‘ fogs. Arthur Fleischer Vulcano Island in the Lipari group. Of 19 samples col- 

A systematic classification of chemical warfare agents. Icctcd in shallow water off shore the analyses ranged as 
A!l)m Hloch. Z. ges. Schiess-Sprengsloffwes. 28, 396-8 follows: H2S 10-25% (extreme values 4.5-52%), COi 30- 

1 1023). — ^The chem. warfare agents are classified on the 96%, O2 0-8%. Samples collected in the crater ranged as 

l>asis of their physiol, action into 2 main groups, irritant follows: acid gases (SOs and COj) 82-92%; HtS 6-11%; 

with secondary toxic action (Group I) and toxic undetd. 1-12%. Temps, as high as 560® were measured 

'•^pniswithsecondary irritant action (Group II}. Each of where the gases emerged. A. L. Kibler 

tlKse groups is subdivided Into 2 subgroups. Several P Heat troiftfer in mercury systems. W. T. Moore, 
itgents which do not comply strictly with the properties of Mech, Eng. 55, 748^50(1933). — Superheated Hg vapor 

subgroup are classified separately under ^e subgroup was cooled and condensed inside an exptl. coil condenser, 

t'j which they most nearly belong. German wartime code Water was heated, vaporized and superheated outside the 

Panics and the markings on German wartime sliril in which coil to abstract the heat content of the Hg. Approx. 

»ey were used are also indicated. Group I, subgroup 1 overall heat-transfer coeffs. from condensing Hg to boiling 

eye irritants, secondary toxic action, high vdatiUty (more water were estd. to be between 200 and 400. 

1 ^^ 0.1 mg./l.)) : xylyl bromide, boizyl bromide, L. W. T. Cummings 

iodide, bromohnizyl cyanide, bromoethyl acetate. Van recent laws of heat flow by convection. Jean 
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Merkn. Chaleur 6r ind. 14 , 467-77(1033).— A math. ^ Separating and reeoverinf cenetltnenta of oea water, 
discussion of the more recent developments in heat flow by Alfred M. Thomsen. U. S. 1,937,995, Dec. 5. Sus. 

^nvection. Exptl. verifleations are presented as far as pended impurities are removed by the addn. of a sol. 

avidlable for gases and liquids. Karl Kammermeyer hydroxide such as lime. Lime and magneaa are jointlv 
Hotea on m heat insulation of a vacuum still. Otto removed by adding an alk. carbonate such as NatCO, 
Krebs. Chetn.^Zlg, 57, 861-^1(1933). — Detailed ealens. The residual sea water is partially coned, by evapn., Cl is 

for the insulation of a still, column, heat exchanger, and then passed into it to recover Br,- and the evapn. is con- 

pipe lines are carried out with the latest available data. tinued until remaining salts are recovered. 

Karl Kammermeyer ^ Solvents. Fabrication franoaise de produits du lait. 

^ Fr. 753.891. Oct. 26, 19^3. A calcd. amt. of anhyd. Cl is 


Dammer, Otto: Chemische Technologic dcr Neuzeit. 
2nd cd., enlarged. Revised and edited by Franz Peters 
and Hemi. Grossmann. Bd. II. Tl. 2. Lfg. 33. 144 
pp. M. 13.00; Lfg. 35. 128 pp. M. 13.60; Lfg. 36. 
112 pp. M. 11.90; Lfg. 37. 144 pp. M. 15.30; Bd. 
IV. Lfg. 34. 144 pp. M. 14. Bd. V, complete. 
1022 pp. M. 94. Stuttgart: F. Enke. Cf. C. A. 26, 
1681; 27, 2226. 

Harding, Louis A.: Steam Power Plant Engineering. 
New York: Johp Wiley & Sons, Inc. 777 pp. 62s. 6d. 
Reviewed in Nature 132, 300(1933). 

MacNaun^ton, Edgar: Elementary Steam Power Engi- 
neering. 2nd ed., revised. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. Inc. 649 pp. $5.(X). Reviewed in /. Western 
Soc. Engrs, 38, 294(1933). 

Moyer, J. A., Calderwood, J. P., and Potter, A. A.: 

Elements of Engineering Thermodynamics. 5th ed., re- 
vised. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Inc. 192 pp. 
82.50. Reviewed in /. Soc. Western Engrs. 38, 299(19.i3) . 

Schack, Alfred: Industrial Heat Transfer. Translated 
from the German by Hans Goldschmidt and Everett P. 
Partridge. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 371 
pp. $5. 

Cooling gases. Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.-G. (Rich- 
ard Heinrich, inventor). Ck‘r. 581,865, Aug. 12, 1933. 
Hot gases, especially furnace gases, are cooled ready for 
dec. cleaning by intermixing with a current of supercooled 
gas supersatd. with a mist. 

Separating gases by liquefaction. Mapag Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsnurg-Plattling A.-G. Fr. 753,720, Oct. 23, 
1933. In sepg. gaseous iiiixts. of low b. p. into their 
conslittients, with recovery in the. liquid or gaseous state 
of the constituent of highest b. p., the vaporization of 
this constituent is effected only by the sensible heat of 
a part of the gaseous mixt. which is cooled not to satn. in 
an expansion machine. The washing liquid necessary for 
the rectification is produced independently of the vapori- 
zation of the above constituent in a particular liquefier by 
the sensible cold of the constituent. The process is ap- 
plied to the sepn. of O from air. 

Removing dust from gases by injecting steam and 
water. Joseph Jacquemotte. Fr. 754.264, Nov. 3, 1933. 

Purifying liquefied gases. Lawrence J. Bowditch. 
Fr. 754,117, Nov. 2, 1933. Gases arc passed through a 
beat exchanger to produce a change of heat such that 
several phases coexist in the heat exchanger, and a purified 
gaseous fraction is sepd. An app. is describi'd. 

Purifying liquefied gases. Walter F. Moeller. Fr. 
754,118, Ncv. 2, 1933. Liquefied gas is passed into a heat 
exchanger to vaporize a part of the liquid therein. A 
gaseous fraction is drawn off from the exchanger and cooled 
for recondensation. An app. is described. 

Separating liquids. Cc^pagnic de Fives-Lille. Fr. 
752,960, Oct. 4, 1933. Mixed liquids obtained by the 
azeotropic method from distg. app. are sepd. by a de- 
canter under pressure which allows the visible line of sepn. 
of the liquids to be brought to any level. The decanter is 
completed by the addn. of accumulator vat^ giving elas- 
ticity to the operation and allowing the various columns to 
be fed in a const, manner. 

Separating colloidal mixtures. Gaston Laubier. Fr. 
752,870, Oct. 2, 1933. The constituent elements of a 
colloidal gel are sepd. by a centrifuge, the speed of which is 
automati^ly regulated according to the nature of the gel 
to be treated, by a cam or other mech. or elec, arrange- 
ment. 


caused to react directly with vapors of EtOH to convert ii 
to AcOEt, passing through the stages of AcH and AcCl. 
Acctylacelone is prepd. by causing anhyd. Cl to react on u 
mixt. of vapors of KtOH and CeHf in the presence of auliyd. 
AlCli, then treating the resulting product with water to 
sep. acetylacetone. Cf. C. A. 27, 4670. 

Coloring solvents, fats, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-(',. 
3 (Hermann Rohrbach, inventor). Gcr. 581,845, Aug. o, 
1933. Org. solvents, fats, waxes, etc., are colored by 
using azo dyes contg. no COOH or HSOi groups and 
contg. 1 or more hydrogenated rings. Thus, the solvents, 
elc., are colored with the dyes, aniinobenzenc-azo 
tctrahydro-2-naphthol, or 1 -aminonaphthalcne-azo 
tet rally dro-l -naphthol. 

Oil emulsions. Charles F. Fitts. Brit. 397,317, Aug. 

24. 1933. A permanent colloidal suspension of oil in H^O, 
^ suitable for removing oil, grease and dirt from locomo- 
tives, machinery, etc., is made by injecting minute amts, 
of oil into a high-pressure .stream of H*0, both lieing hcaird 
to approx, the same temp., e. g., 110-60® F. App. is 
described. 

Deodorizing * 'industrial*' carbon dioxide. Ralphill. 
McKee. U. S. 1,937,8.32, Dec. 6. COs is freed fipin 
odorous impurities by contacting it under pressure ritli 
c about 0.01% of Os. App, is described. 

Apparatus for liquef^g and storing gases such as 
carbon dioxide supplied }n solid form. Thomas F. l.undv 
(to COj Appliance Co.). U. S. 1,9.38,034, lice. n. 
Various structural and opeiative details arc described. 

Solid carbon dioxide. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Wil- 
helm Mciser, inventor). Gcr. 679,624, July 1, 1933. A 
process i.s described for forming solid CO 2 from prccooleil 
liquid C 02 by compression and cooling. 

Apparatus for product^ solid carbon dioxide. Mas- 
chinenfabrik Surlh Zweigniedcrlassung dcr (jesellschafi 
fur Linde's Kistnaschinen A.-G. Ger. .581,727, Aug. 1 
1933. 

Refrigerating system for separating gases such as in 
removing water vapor from air. Mathias Frankl (to 
American Oxythermic Corp.) . U. S. 1,936,622, Nov. 2S. 
Various details of app. and operation arc: described. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for refrigerating 
systems. Alvin H. Baer (to Frick Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 
802, Dec. 5. Structural features. 

Btof^erating agents. Soc.' anon, dcs ateliers de con- 
structions m4catiiques Escher Wyss. Fr. 753,946, Od. 

27. 1933. BCli is need as a refrigerating agent in cycles in 
which the agent is compres.scd. 

Refrigerating liquid. Allgenieiiie Elcktricitats-Gcs. 
Ger. 583,683, Sept. 7, 1933. ITie working liquid of a 
refrigerator consists of HCOOCHs and a 5-10% addn. a 
low-boiling ale. such as McOH or KtOH. 

Respirators. Deutsche Gasgluhlicht-Auer-G. m. b- B. 
Ger. 579,874, July 1, 1933. Catalytically acting waler- 
seitsitive filter layers of respirators contain a nitride of a 
metal of the 2nd group of the periodic table so that exhaus- 
tion of the air is indicated by development of NHa. 

Gas-proof masks. Maurice Baudou. Fr. 

Aug. 28, 1933. One or more sheets of Cellophane tuc 
inserted Ijetwcen sheets of rftbber or rubberized cloth, tm* 
Cellophane being perforated, if necessary, to adhere to 
rubber, forming a mask impervious to yperite, etc. 

Dielectric compositions. Frank M. C^rk (to 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 397,o.«* 
Aug. 24, 1933. A didec. compn. comprises an atyi 
phosphate and a phenolic material* mixed or assoca. 
togetiier without heat treatment* e. tritolyl or tn* 
phenyl phosphate and cresol or PhOH. Paper* a. 
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kraft pntt, to impregnated with the mixt. and osed as the i material, e. g., woven or sheet asbestos, the layers being 
dietec. inoondenam. Cl. C. A. 28, 62*. united by synthetic re»n or by intermediate layers of 

Diuactnc niAtenals. Compagnie frangaise pemr Tex- fabric or paper treated with ssmthetic resin. • 

ploitation des proc£d£s Thomson-Houston. Pr. 42,4rt9p Cables, etc. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit. 
July 31, 1933. Addn. to 711,858. The material is 398,225, Sept. 11, 1933. A rubber insulated conductor is 
composed of mixts. of neutral phosphoric esters, preferably rendered oil-pniof by a sheath of cotton, silk, asbestos or 
iirylphosphoric, with phenols or ales. Cf. C. A. 28, 548*. rayon fabric, impregnated with a (synthetic) resin soln., 
Compound dieet material. The Briti^ Thomson- over which may be applied a cellulose lacquer or varnish 
Houston Co. Ltd., Geo. R. R. Bray and Reginald I. ^ coating. Modifiers, e. g., tritolyl phosphate, triacetin, 
Martin. Brit. 397,243, Aug. 24, 1033. Fire-resistant, m^ be added to the resin to increase its flexibility. 
wuTtd and heat-insulaUng compd, sheet material comprises Electrical insulation. Wni. B. Wiegand (to Binney & 
surface layers of fibrous material, e. g., cotton or linen Smith Co.). U. S. 1,938,308, Dec. 5. Rubber insulation 
clolht paper, asbestos, bonded' by synthetic resin, and such as that used on wire contains dry raw carbon black 
interior layers of felt, with or without layers of other 1.4-8% which serves to give increased resistivity. 

14— WATER, SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


KDWARD BARTOW 

The water simplies of large and middlC'-sized German tion basin, u pressure sand filter, and a clear well. Then 
cities. E. O. Stein. Gesundh.^lng, 56, 583-6(1933). — Vm of the discharge flows through a zeolite softener of the 
Statistical data. M. G. Moore pressure type, •/■ being by-passed directly to the reservoir. 

A compaTiBon of hardness in the Dallas water before and It was found that the 1 .0 p. p. in. of Mn in the raw water 

after treatment in the city water plant. W. D. Frazcll and could lie successfully removed by chlorination with 8.9 

Henry I^ewelling. Field and Ijib, 2, 8-10(1933). — Data p. p. m. Cb between the aerator and the sedimentation 

arc given for total alky., and temporary and permanent ^ basin, all of the pptd. MnOt being removed in the latter or 
hardness. M. G- Moore on the filter. The treated water showed no Mn. 

Water pretreatment works at Sacramento. Don M. M. G. Moore 

Iloffnian. Western Construction News 8, No. 3, 75-8 Removal of aggressive carbon dioidde by contact beds 
(1933); U. S, Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, 'W,rjO(Apr, of limestone or marble. C. R. Cox. J. Am. Water 

29, 3933). — The treatment consists of coagiilatiou, incch. Works Assoc. 25, 1505-22(1933). -Results at several 

filtration and chlorination. The new pretreatment works exptl. plants are recorded. The softer limestones and 

consists of a detritor with rotary traction agitator and sand- marbles are preferable. For 1 m. g. d. beds 85 to 185 

^'leaning unit, aeration fields, mixing tanks, clarifiers and ^ eu. yds. arc considered ample. Size 1-a is recommended, 
surfasettlcrs with sludge-removal units. From the surf a- The method provides automatic treatment for corrosion 

settlers the water goes to the filter beds. The pretreat- prevention for water of low alky, without aeration, and 

nicnt plant was btfilt in 1924 and serves 100,000 people, water of 60-100 p. p. m. alky, with aeration. D. K. F. 

C. R. Fellers Control of iron and manganeso in filter sand. Paul W. 

Delicate floe formed in Ottawa water makes necessary Frisk. J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, 15^17-50(1933).- - 

B plant with unusual features. A. D. Stalker. Water he and Mn oxides accumulated on filter sand can be re- 

Works Eng. 86 , 1143-6(1933). — ^Thc construction and moved by 6 to 12 hrs.’ soaking in a 10% NaOH solu. 

Operation of the plant are described. The raw water is followed by washing. Apparently 0.1% Mn and U. 2% Fe 

dosed with alum, is very gently mixed so os not to break 6 in the sand bed have no efiect on the quality of the effluent, 
up the delicate floe by passing with spiral motion through Oxidation, coagulation and catalytic agents in the sand can 

the mixing basins, pa.sses through settling basins without completely remove Mn and Fe in a raw water, 
baffles (90% of the floe can be settled), and then to rapid D. K. French 

sand filters. M. G. Moore Some aspects of tridding filter design. H. G. Furphy. 

Industrial water purification research. Sheppard T. Commonwealth Engr. 21,71-4(1933). — Such filters should 

Powell. J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, 1577 88(1933). — be coiislrucled so that (1) every particle of sewage comes 

ICinphasis is given to embrittlement, boiler-scale and steam- in contact with Ox and with the microorganisms which 

purification research. D. K. French coat the filter medium; (2) air circulation is sufficient to 

Progress in water purification. George W. Fuller. J. ' supply enough Os and carry off CO 2 fast enough to prevent 
Am. Water Works Assoc. 2$, 1566-76(1933). — ^The survey its conen. reaching more than 0.2%; and (3) vigorous 
covers the period 1869 to 1933. D. K. Frendh growth of the organisms of the filter coating is maintained. 

The purification of water by activated charcoal. Franz A balance must be struck between small filter material 

Krezil. Kolloid~Z. 65, 249-54(1933). — History of de- which favors (1) and material of large size which favors 

velopnicnt and patent review covering methods of treating (2) . An organism continually bathed with sewage will 

sewage, industrial waste waters, especially phenolic liquors, not receive sufficient O 2 , so (3) requires intermittent flow, 

declilurination, and special app. Arthur Fleischer the length of interval between flow being unimportant. 

Certification of water supplies used by common carriers, e 1^ no dry surface is available about the filter the breeding 
R. E. Tarbett. Trans. 30th Ann. Conf. State and Terri- of the filter fly, Psychoda alternata, is retarded. 

torial Health Officers with V. S. Pub. Hemth Service, 66-80; M. G. Moore 

o. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 32-3(Mar. 18. Proposed plan for ammonia-chlorino treatment in 
1933).— Increased co6peration among states in the use of Chicago. A. K. Gorman and H. H. Gerstein. J. Am. 

'‘taudard procedures has greatly improved certification. Water Works Assoc. 25, 1482-9(1933). — ^To meet the 

C. R. Fellers problem of increasing bacterial pollution, Chicago is prepg. 

Medianism of the sterilization of water hj "verduni- to substitute the use of NHg and Cl for simple chlorination, 
zation.” p. Reiss and E. T4choueyres. Compt. rend. Decreased velocity in action of NHt-Cl treatment has led 

^oc. hiol. 114, 1046-8(1933) .-^Hypochlorite equiv. to 0.1 9 to the idea of application at the intake cribs, rather than at 
WR. per 1. added to wdl water having an oxidation-redue- the pumps. (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 will be applied near the top of the 

lion potential of +387 mv. (fn 28.2, Pa 7.4) raised the intake shaft and Cl near the bottom, at the eye of the 

^ti^utial to +5M mv. (fn 34.5). This is high enough to tunnel. There will be continuous control at the 68th St. 

till h. coli and pathog^ic bacteria. L. B. CMlson Pumping Station. D. K. French 

Successful ezperimonts in use of prochlorinstion in the Report of Conunittee on Control of Tastes and Odors in 
removal of manganeae. M. J. Davis. Water Works Eng. Pnblic Water Supplies. Martin E. Flentje, et al. J. Am. 

1192 <i(l933).— Hie raw water of Wellsburg, W. Vs. WaUr Works Assoc. 25, 1490-1604(1933).— A final report. 

"^^1 pas.scs over a coke aerator, then through a sramenta- A complete summary is given of the field covered, al^ the 
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detailed results of codperative work with the **Spaulditig ‘ 
threshold method of odor determination/' in whsdi 
increased confidence is placed. D. K. Frendi 

Sodium alumJnate as an adjunct to lime-soda feed-water 
treatment. C. N. Ridley. Steam Enp. 3, 105-7(1933). 
^-Suspended matter (Mg(OH)*) pa.ssing the filters after 
lime-soda treatment was removed satisfactorily by means 
of Na aluminate. Alden H. Emery 

Automatic control instruments applied to the zeolite , 
water-softenina process. Eric Pick. Instruments 6, 215- ' 
18(1933). E. H. 

Disposal of sludge at water-purification and softening 
works of the Mahoning Valley Sanitary District. W. H. 
Diltoc. /. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, 1523-’33(1933) .— 
The wet sludge is pumped into artificial ponds, where 
further settling occurs. It is believed that when a pond 
is filled under favorable conditions the slud^ will dry to 
about 50% moisture. The ultimate disposal is not settled. 

D. K. French 

Should a water works treating river water return the 
sludge to the river? P. Timler. Gesundh.'-Ing. 55, 66 
(1932); U. S. Pub. IleaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 34-5 
(Mar. 25, 1933). — In Glauchau there is in.su$5cicnt flow in 
the River Mulde to prevent settling, putrefaction and 
nuisance. In general, the sludge should not lx: returned. 

C. R. Fellers 

Water as a carrier of pathogenic bacteria. Hunziker. 
Schweiz. Ver. Gas^ Wasserfach. Monats-BuU. 11, 301-10 
(1931) ; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 34(Mar. 
25, 1933) . — ^According to the Swiss law pipes or tanks to 
hold drinking water must not be made of Pb, Pb-coated 
Fe or tin-coated Pb. After standing in the pipes water 
must not contain more than 1 mg. of Pb per 1. Low 
pressure in pipes may lead to pollution from factory sup- 
plies. Swiss water supplies have improved greatly in 
sanitary quality by the installation of properly operated 
filters and chlorination plants. C. R. Fellers 

Current research in water bacteriology. John F. 
Norton. J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 25, 1473-81(1933). 
Special reference is made to Brilliant Green Bile and the 
Dominick-Lauter Medium and the various methods for 
differentiation within the coli-acrogencs group. The 
present "standard" methods arc far from perfect, and the 


Annie waatea create tqperatingdifitealtiee in aewage plant. 
P. P. Pilcher. Munic. SanU. 3, 485(1931); U. S. Pub, 
BeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13« S, 22(Apr. 1, 1933) .—Acid 
apple-plant wastes dischai^ged into sewers cause heavy 
foaming and objectionable odors in Imhoff-tank sprinkling- 
filter plants. Remedies applied consist of spraying foam 
with liquor taken from just above the sludge line by 
pump, and use of chloride of lime. C. R. Fellers 

Sanitation worka in email towns. Tuckfield. Gas- u. 
Wasserfach 75, 30(1932); U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Ah. 
stracts 13, W, 34(Mar. 26, 1933).— -The water and sewage- 
works in Luben, 8000 population, are described. Tlu^ 
ground water supply from 5 wells corroded Fe and Zn 
piping so badly that Cu and asphalt coating was appli<?d. 
Auer this treatment the COi content increased from a 
trace to 18 mg. per 1. Treatment by aeration, by spraying 
for Fe removal aad rapid filtration was then supple- 
mented by de-acidification by lime water at the rate of 9(X) 
1. per hr. for an hourly water demand of 64 cu. m. This 
gave the water an Fe content 0.15 mg. per 1., no aggressive 
COi and a total hardness (German) of 3.36®. C. R. V. 

Sterilization of water by silver. Sarrot du Bellay. La 
Nature No. 2887, 149-50(1932) ; U. S. Pub. Health Etir, 
Abstracts 13, W, 33 (Mar. 18, 1933). — ^The catadyn prwess 
makes use of very finely divided Ag as a filtering medium. 

^ About 0.00006 g. of Ag per 1. goes into soln. as Ag ion in 
combination with dissolved O* of the water, and creates an 
elec, field fatal to bacteria and to some molds and en- 
zymes. This small quantity of Ag is of no health signifi- 
cance. Water sterilized by the catadyn method posscssvs 
to a limited degree, the power of stmlizing addnl. raw 
water. The process is thus useful in maintaining^ the 
sanitary quality of the water in swimming pools. \No 
preliminary treatment is required, and the cheapness of 
> the equipment adapts the process to use on small supplies. 

C. R. Fellers 

Soma factors involved in the use of chloramines for the 
disinfection of swimming pools. A. H. Fletcher and K. 
C. Link. Am. J. Pul. Health 23, 1255-61(1933).-- 
The use of chloramines instead of Cb alone requires certain 
extra tests and control to guard against its limitations. 
Some of these are (1) higher residuals — 0.7 to 1 p. p. m., 
(2) control of the ratio of Nlli to Clj and of the free N Hi 


more newly developed methods should be used cau- 6 (3) of Pu and (4) 

^ renen collection of all samples in NajSjOi-treated bottles. Tlu’ 


Sanitary survey of artificial-ice plants. Warren J. 
Scott. Conn. Health Bull. 47, 11-15(1933); U. S. Pub. 
Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 32(Mar. 18, 1933). — Forty- 
one of the 50 plants obtained water from pure public 
supplies. All but 3 plants were equipped with pressure 
filters and used alum as a coagulant. Only 2 plants were, 
rated "poor.'" C. R. Fellers 

Ayr and its municipal works. J. Young. J. Munic. 
County Eng. 58, 1533(1932); U. S. Pub. HetUth Eng. 
Abstracts 13, W, 48(Apr. 29, 1933).— Sewage is screened 
and discharged at selected spots in the Firth of Clyde. 
The 2 sources of water supply arc spring water and im- 
pounded moorland water. The latter is acid and must be 
neutralized to prevent Pb soln. The spring water has a 
hardni\^ of 12® and is mixed with the moorlaud water and 
stored in a reservoir holding 2 days* supply. After set- 
tling, the water is filtered. C. R. Fellers 

Industrial sewage in ci^ sewage systems. H. Mdhlc. 
Tech. Gemeindeblatt 36, 265-9(1933}. — ^Troubles in the 
mains due to industrial wastes include attacks upon the 
pipes by acids, production of poisonous or explosive gases 
or gas mixts., and clogging of the pipes by heavy sediment, 
particularly when fibers, as from paper mills, are also 
present. M. G. Moore 

The diief line of development in sewage technic. K. 
Imhoff. Gesundh.-Ing. 56, 585-6(1933). M. G. M 
Extend^ the settling basins at the sewage-treatment 
plant at Alle. Heilmann and Muller. Gesundh.^Ing. 
56, 571-^(1933). — ^As ample digestion space was already 
available, the 4 adonl. 2-8tory units added had only 1 cu. 
m. of digestion space to 9.5 cu. m. of settling space, the 
settled sludge being transferred to the old plant for diges- 
tion. M. G. Moore 


duplicate series of tests run on ordinarily collected sanipks 
and dechlorinated collected samples showed a lag in thf 
killing power of chloramines over the Cb on Es. coli. A 
moderate excess of NasSsOi when used as an antichlor was 
found to have no disinfecting effect. CUSO4 definitely and 
completely controlled algae or slime growth if added ewry 
second night at a dosage of 5 lb. to each 100,000 gal. nl 
water. J. A. Kennedy 

BiBcent progress made in plpnts for the purification and 
re-tttilization of the water for swimming baths. W. A. 
Hoveman. J. Inst. Sanit. Eng. 36, 87(1932) ; U.S. Puh. 
IleaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, Sw,5(Apr. 29, 1933).— Tin- 
development of the present continuous purification sys- 
tems is described. The best modem practice is to draw 
the water from the deepest part of the pool through h 
stnuncr. It may or may not be aerated before passing to 
the filters. Alum and soda are normally added as needed 
before filtering at the recommended rate of 200 gal. per sq. 
ft. per hour. After filtration, the water is aerated, heated 
and chlorinated so that a Q residue of 0.2-0.6 p. p- 
maintained in the bath. Ammonia-Cl treatment is op- 
tional. C. R. Fellers 

Bacterial pollution of swimming baths, m. Prem^ 
* of bacteriophage in fredi, aek and sea-bath waters. o.h. 
Davis. J. Roy. Army Med. Corps 61, 181^25(1933) J 
U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracis 13, Sw,9( July 22. 1933)^ 
— Fresh sea water has a low bacterial count, but the couni 
increases when the water is stored in sea-baths. After a 
short period the bacteria again decrease irrespectively 0 
the no. of bathers. No demonstrable bactenophaff 
against staphlocood, pneumococci, dysentery types, 
typhi or SamoneUa sdsottmOUeri, could be demonstrated i 
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the seft-bath water. Hence tlie decreased nos. of bacteria 
are not due to a bacteriophage. C. R. Fellers 

Eiperimental studies m natural purification in polluted 
waters. Vm. Dissolved onyien in the presence of 
organic matter, hypodiloiites and sulfite wastes. Emery 
f. Theriault and Paul D. McNamee. [/. S. Pub. Health 
Repts, 48, 1363-77(1933). — ^Expts. were undertaken to test 
the extent of interference with the Winkler method by 
various forms of org. matter. Ihe apparent loss of dis- 
solved oxygen is progressively 'greater with increasing 
amts, of glucose, irrespective of the procedure used . The 
reaction between Mn ^4 and ihe alk. iodide reagent is 
practically complete in 15 sec. at ordinary temp, when 
intimate contact between the dissolved O and the Mn- 
!()H)s is maintained through^the soln. Reasonably 
iic(!uratc results for dissolved O can be obtained even in the 
presence of 5000 pts. per million of glucose, provided the 
period of alkalinization does not exceed 16^25 sec. Ab- 
breviation of the period of alkalinization is also effective 
111 reducing interference due to peptone. Interference by 
sulfite wastes could not be overcome by use of the various 
modifications of the Winkler method. For these wastes 
add enough alk. hypochlorite reagent (1 JIf NaOCl in 0.1 
M NaOH) to oxidize the sample, avoidi^ a great excess, 
niix well by inverting rapidly a few times, acidify the 
sample by adding 1 ml. of 10 % H 1 SO 4 and add 1 ml. of 1 Jf 
KI or Nal to release Is, shake, neutralize the liberated Is 
with 0.1 or 0.025 M NasSOi, with 0.2 ml. of starch soln. as 
indicator. Relatively low results will be obtained when 
iiiori: than 3 ml. of 0.05 M sulfite is required for the neu- 
tralization of the Is. If only about 0.1 ml. of 0.05 M 
siillite is required, insufficient alk. hypochlorite has been 
usi'd. Add 1 ml. of the usual MnS 04 soln. and 1.3 ml. of 
alk. Is soln. The pci iod of contact with the MnS 04 should 
not exceed 40-50 sec. Titrate without delay, as a measur- 
able loss of Is occurs on standing. J. A. Kennedy 

Charcoal as a diluent for Paris green in the destruction 
of Anopheles larvae. Paul F. Russell and Augustus P. 
West. Philippine /. Sci. 48, 291-7(1932); U. S, Pub. 
Health Eng. Abstracts 13, Ma, 5(Mar. 25, 1933) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 800. — A dust spray of wood charcoal with 1% Paris 
griTii kills over 80% of Anopheles larvae in 4 hrs., and 
1(10% of the larvae in 24 hrs. The particles of Paris green 
must be small enough to be ingested by the larvae, must 
lie distributed to all parts of the breeding area, must float 
king enough for the larvae to devour them, and must not 
lie dangerous to other living creatures. Charcoal floats 
much longer than Paris green, is inexpensive and easily 
distributed. C. R. Fellers 

Further observations on Chain fragilis in relation to 
mosquito breeding in Queensland. R. Hamlyu-Harris. 
.l«n. Trop. Med. 26, 519-24(1932) ; U. S. Pub. Health 
ling. Abstracts 13, Ma,6(Mar. 25, 1933). — Chara fragilis 
m its full-growing, fruiting or decompg. states hcjs no 
dcicrrcnt value whatever on the breeding of Stegomyia 
fasemta, Culex fatigans or Aedes noloscriptus. C. R. F. 

Behavior of Cu and Zn and their alloys toward tap water 
(Iluase) 9. Should Cu [pipes] be coated with Sn? (Haase) 
9. 

Purifying water. Permutit A.-G. Ger. 584,096, Oct. 
12, 1933. Water is aerated and deacidifled by atomiza- 
hoti ill an air current. The treated water is then filtered. 
^ Purifying water. Gustav Rittler. Fr. 751,543, Sept. 

1933. Water is pturified by adding HaP 04 and a sol. Ba 
(proportional to the amt. of sulfate in the water) and 
then adding a hydroxide of Ca, Mg or NH4. 

Water purification. Maifficc Fontaine, Franpois Sen- 


tenac and Robert Cambier. Fr. 753,402, Oct. 16, 1933. 
Waste waters are purified by mixing them with activated, 
muds at the origin, the purification taking place by simple 
contact during the flow. 

Apparatus for treating water with chlorine. Filtration 
& Water Softening Proprietary Ltd. (Michael J. Martin 
and Walter R. Terry, inventors). Australia 7069/32, 
July 27, 1933. 

Means for preventing water containing chlorine from 
reaching apparatus for cdntroUing the supply of dilorine for 
the treatment of water. John C. Baker. Brit. 398,124, 
Sept. 7, 1933. 

Base-exchange water-softening apparatus. Eric Pick 
(to Permutit Co.). U. S. 1,937,324 5, Nov. 28. Struc- 
tural and operative details. 

Base-exchange water-softening apparatus. Norman £. 
Brice (to Permutit Co.). U. S. 1,937,330, Nov. 28. 
Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Base-exchange water-softening apparatus. United 
Water Softeners Ltd. Brit. 398,130, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Apparatus for regenerating zeolites. Ward S. Calvert 
(to Refinite Co.). U. S. 1,937,034, Nov. 28. Varioqs 
structural and operative details are described. 

Degassing water for boilers. Rudolf Ocrtel. Ger. 583,- 
526, Sept. 5, 1933. The gas is removed by active C and 
healing. 

Apparatus for controlling the concentration of boiler 
waters. Gustav H. Karlsteen (to Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Corp.). U. S. 1,938,072, Dec. 5. The flow of 
water is controlled in accord with the d. of a test portion of 
the boiler water cooled to a prcdcLd. temp, for testing. 

Apparatus for regulating supply of anti-corrosive liquids 
to boiler feed water. Frank O. IIullou. U. S. 1,937,893, 
Dec. 5. Various structural and operative details are 
dcscril)ed. 

Removing boiler scale. David W. Haering. U. S. 
1,936,714, Nov. 28. Fermented cactus juice is used as a 
scale-removing agent. Various details of prepn . are given . 

Destruction of microbrganisms in water or sewage. 
Georg Omslein. U. S. 1,937,780, Dec. 5. Algae, bac- 
teria, etc., are destroyed by the joint action of a Cu-contg. 
substance such as Cu chloride and dissolved Cl. App. is 
described. 

Method and means for supplying air or gas in finely 
divided form to sewage or other liquid in a tank. Acti- 
vated Sludge Ltd., Ernest R. Jones, Arthur B. Denton and 
James A. Coombs. Brit. 397,841 , Aug. 22, 1933. 

Device for separating light liquids from sewage water. 
Elisc Reichwaldt n6e Schulze. Ger. 580,643, July 14, 
1933. 

Sewage filtration and disposal. Wm. Raisch and Ar- 
thur Wright (to Underpinning & Foundation Co.) . U . S. 
1,937,481, Nov. 28. Cellulose pulp is added to a stream 
of sewage passing to a vacuum filter having a rotary filter 
member under low vacuum to form continuously a rela- 
tively vret cake that can be easily repulped; the cake is 
continuously removed from the rotary filter member, and 
is repulpcd with the sewage in the stream passing to the 
filter. App. is described. 

Tank for treatment of sewage by the activated-sludge 
, method. Wra. M. Piatt. U. S. 1,937,434, Nov. 28. 
Various detaU of a circulating system are described. 

l^cterial ffiters for septic effluents. Bureau technique 
d'hygi^ne (6tablisscments Hygea-Simplex) . Fr. 751,483, 
Sept. 4, 1933. 

Circulating system for purifying the water of swimming 
pools, comprising a heater, means for treatment with 
ozonized air and means for sterilization by ultra-violet 
light. Walllo M. Bailey. Brit. 398,312, Sept. 14, 1933. 


16— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


K. e. ANDBXSOM AND S. D. JACOB 

A soil Bnmj of tho Hundtodo of Loflor ond ^iraialookB, Laffer and ^illalooka are typical of cotuiderable areas in 
Auatnilla. J. K. Taylor. AuOraUa Counal Sd. South Auatrelia and 'Victoria covered by mallee and heath 

M. Kesttttck Bull. 76, 41 pp.(1033).— The Hundreds of vegetation, under a 16-20 in. rainfaU. Seven gtoiqn of 
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soil types have been distinguished. All are mature soUs. 
The Pw values of the surface soils and subsoils range from 
d. 2 to 9.3. An examn. for replaceable bases shows that 
none of the total base figures is low, and some are moder* 
ately high. All the soils arc very poor in ffiant giutrients 
with the exception of K20, and require material building up 
particularly by legumes fuid the const, use of superphos* 
phate. The total sol. salt concn. in all surface and sub- 
surface sands is low. J. R. Adams 

An index for rating the agricultural value of soils. R. 
Karl Storic. Calif. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., BuU, 556, 3-44 
(1933). — Soils are rated by means of the various profile 
characteristics, texture and such modifying conditions as 
acidity, alky., drainage, etc. The relative productive 
capacity can be well cstd. by means of the proposed index 
for rating soils. The wts. to be given to the several 
(actors are given in detail. C. R. Fellers 

The various forms of oi^ganic matter in the soil. F. Yu. 
Gel'tzer, Yu. A. Rubiuchik and T. P. Lasukova. Chemi- 
nation Socialistic Agr, 1933, No. 6, 37-43. — The authors 
studied the org. matter content of gray .soils of the cotton 
J^t in Turkestan. The org. matter of podzols and cherno- 
mis was compared. It is shown that the cellulose and 
. hemiccllulosc contents vary. Thus the podzols contain 
^ 00, the gray soils 62 and the chernozems o^y 30% of these 
constituents. On the other hand, the chernozem con- 
tains mon* lignin, up to 70%. J. S. Jofic 

Measurement of size-frequency distribution in sods. 
Richard Bradfield, G. W. Conrey, J. G. Steele, T. C. 
Green and F. G. Loughry. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull, 
Sl6(61st Amiual Rep t.l, 39-3(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 14;i6.- 
The study of the efficiency of the methods of dispersion 
recommended by the Intern. Soc. Soil Sci. and of the 
modification suggested by the U. S. Bureau of Soils shows 
that the destruction of org. matter by HtOt is unnecessary 
in most soils, if they are treated with any of the more 
efficient deficxx:ulating agents. The methods which gave 
satisfactory deflocculation arc (1) removal of exchange- 
able bivalent bases by leaching with dil. acids or electro- 
dialysis, followed by the addti. of sufficient Na2COi or 
NaOH to sat. the sample completely with Na, and (2) 
the addn. of a liberal excess, 100-400%, of NasCOi or 
NBaC204 over that required to ssit. the sample completely 
with Na. C. R. Fellers 


The authors tested the methods of Kappen, Vagele and 
Waltersdorf for the detn. of hydiolytie a^ty and found 
them inadequate. The CaU^ method gives slightly 
better results, but it is not adequate. The meUiod of 
washing the sdl on a funnel, with a 25 g. sample, is con- 
sidered most reliable although time-consuming. 

J. S. Jofie 

The Influence of soil reaction on the geimffiation of com 
and millet. Valentine Schaffer-Kircher. Arch. Pflanz-^ 
enhau 10, 324-48(1933}.— Good growths of various corns 
and millet were obtained within a Ph range of 4.15-8.()0 
with a max. growth at about pn 7.00. At a of 8.50 a 
noticeable reduction of yield was found in all cases. Bet- 
ter germination of seeds in cane-sugar soln. at osmotic 
pressures of 2 and 4 atm. was obtained than at G atm. 

. K. C. Beeson 

The influence of acidifying ordinary chemozem on the 
yield of rye and wheat. I. P. Zaev. Chemisation Social- 
istic Agr. 1033, No. 5, 44-9. — If NaHSOi (3-6 tons 
hectare) was added to a chernozem soil the yield of ryv 
increased by 2.85 and that of wheat by 3.71 centners per 
hectare, 'i'he pn of an aq. ext. decreased from 6.61 to G.U. 
'fhe water-sol. P2O1 increased, but the nitrate content de- 
creased upon the uddn. of NaHSOi. The yield inen^ase is 
attributed to the release of P2O1. J. S. Joffc 

The cultivation of grasses and the change in the quan- 
tity of available nuMents in the soil. A. V. Vladimirov. 
Chemisation Socialistic Agr. 1033, No. 5, 49-55. — Pot 
and field expls. with the 3 essential elements usually 
deficient (N, K and P) on a podzolic soil with grass in thi 
rotation show that K is highly important. The cr6ps 
following the grasses responded most to K fertilization, 
next to P2O6 and least to N. J. S. Joffc; 

Manganese in Malayan scfils. C. O. Akhurst. J, 
Rubber Research Inst. Malaya 5, No. 1, 29-34(1933). - 
Examn. of a no. of Malayan soib indicated that only 3 
had Mn contents that woidd class them as manganiferotis. 
These were of limestone origin and had a pn range of 7.7- 
8.4. Most of the soils showing only a trace up to 0.04% 
of Mn ranged in pn from 3.9 to 7.0. Five p. p. m. of Mn 
were tolerated by niblier plant seedlings, but 10 p. p. tn. 
proved toxic, ^.edliiigs grown in Mn soln. show ah- 
Dortnal qiianritics of Mu in the root of the rubber plant. 

K. C. Beeson 


The iodine content of soil solution as related to the Views on irrigation and water supply. H. T. Burgers 
hydrological history. W. F. J. M. Krul. Ingenieur A&K, y. 5. African Jnst. Engrs. 32, 3-13(1933).— A general 

216-19(1933). — ^Thc 1 distribution in the soil of the Nether- examn. is made of the phys. and chem. processes relating 

lands is given on a map, based on numerous borings and to conditions within the soil, and of biol. activities and 
analyses. In the north and we.st, 1 content of the soil their effect upon microscopic plant life. A. W. F. 

soln. is high as a result of ''marine transgression"; only Fixation and penetration of phosphates in Vennont 

in old dune land the I content is lower. High 1 was found V. L. Weiser. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull, 356, 

in the subsoil, little leached out, of polders (100 7 per 1.). 7 3 3 1(1933). -Superphosphate penetrates slowly in soils, 
In the east and south, diluvial soil, the 1 content is Icjw penetration may be enhanced by various salts of Na, K, 

except for a few special cases of unleached marine soil in NHi^and Mg. Na, NH4 an^ certain org. phosphates 

which high I (up to 200 7 per 1.) is usually accompanied penetrate more quickly in soils than docs superphosphate - 

by high Cl and alkali. B. J. C. van der Hwvcn F:xposure of a phosphate to relatively large amts, of soil 

The acidity of raw humus in relation to natural covers, results in enhanced fixation. Vt. soils have compara- 

W. B. Haines and K. S. Pillay. J. Rubber Research Inst, tivcly high fixing power for P. This is. explained by tlu' 

Malaya 5, No. 1, 14-21(1933). — ^Nine different fresh presence of much of the B horizon in the surface soil, due 

plant materials were allowed to decompose in the shade to the loss of a considerable portion of the A horizon 

under optimum conditions of moisture and aeration. ^ through cultivation and erosion. Phosphate fixation in 
Highly nitrogenous plants as Cassia hirsuta and rubber such soils is thought to be brought about chiefly by Fc and 
debris decompd. in 1-2 months while stagmoss and bracken A1 compds. Certain hydrated oxides and pptd. salts of 

were not fully decompd. at the end of 9 months. Decayed Fe and A1 fix large amts, of P. Certain silicates and 

timber and leaves of mixed fort^sl plants liad pn values of minerals, when applied to soils^j’eduec their fixing power. 

3.29 and 3.84, resp., about 2 units lower than the humus Org. matter (e, g., specially prepd. humus) also reduevs 

from the material .studied. K. C. Beeson fixation. Liming increases the ability of a crop to recover 

The addlly of the soils of our (Vercellesp) regioiis. P. However, chem. studicq indicate that liming may 

F. De Rege. Giorn. risicoliura 23, 173-7(1933). — l5etns. 9 sometimes increase fixation. The influence of frequency 
of the of 14 clay, loam and sandy soils, cultivated to of application on phosphate recovery varies with the fonu 

clover, grass, tomato, rice and maize, show them to be of phosphatic fertilizer used. Recoveo^ from NaiP04 was 

slightly acid except those submerged (rice culture), which greater when .small and frequent applications were made, 

are neutral. The of the irrigation water is 7.2-7 .8. but recovery from superphosphate and Ammophos was 

A. R. Merz greater when large and less frequent applicati^ weie 

A camparioim of the methods for the determination of made. C. R. 

hydrolytic aridity. O. K. Redrov-Zikhman and A. A. The influence of anions on the flxatloii and mobDizangi 

Orina. CkmmUaHon Socialistic Agr. 1033, No. 4, 71-8.— of the phoqffioric add In the soila. A. Demolon and 
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Bastisse. Compi. rend 197, 1247-0(1933) .—The presence ^ 
of an active anion, one whi^ is fixed by day, in a soln. of 
phosphate in contact with the soil lowera the amt. of PsOi 
fixed by the soil. Inversely the presence of an inactive 
anion, one not retained by clay, increases the P«Oi fixa- 
tion. An increase in the anion conen. accentuates these 
phenomena. The presence of active anions gives a higher 
mobilization of the fixed PaOs in the soil than the presence 
of inactive anions. Among th^ active anions are phos- 
phate, silicate, citrate, oxalate and humate; the inactive 
anions include chloride, nitrati^ sidfate and acetate. 

J. P. Adams 

Behavior of the Jones lime-requirement determination 
with progressive decrease in soil addity . W. H. Metzger. 
J, Am. Soc. Agron. 25. 789i^(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
1009. — Two scries of acid soils treated with increasing in- 
crements of Ca(OH)s were examd. by a mixliiied Jones 
CaO-requirement detn. llie decrease in CaO requirement 
corresi>onding to a given treatment with CaO was in all 
cases below the theoretical value. The agreement was 
fairly close to theoretical if the change in Jones CaO 
rcqtiin'tnent was corrected by adding the calcd. amt. of 
CaO which would be needed to change the soil alone from 
the ^ir value of the imtrcated soil in cquil. with the 
Ca(C 2 lIi 02)2 soln. to tlic similar pu value for the treated 
m)il. A zero CaO requirement value was not obtained 
until enough CaO had been added to a soil to raise its 
TCiietioii considerably above Pn 7.0. J. P. Adams 
The “Lion d'Angers*’ experiment field. J. Valentin. 
Engrais 48, 689-91(1933). — KaO is indispensable for the 
production of grain, not only in increasing the wt. but 
more particularly in improving the quality of the crop. 
Uclalivcly large amts. (400 kg. of KCl per hectare) of KjO 
arc advisable and it is necessary from the beginning of 
vi^gctation. K 2 O also has a vciy favorable effect on the 
l>r(Kluctioii of the straw, not onlyin increasing the quantity, 
liiit when used in sufficient amt. in increasing its rigidity 
,111(1 resistance to beating down. J. P. Adams 

Microbiological methods in determining the fertilizer 
requirements of soils. V . S. Butkevich and O. G. Naidina. 
Chemisation Socialistic Agr. 1933, No. 4, 62-70. — The 
,iulliors report a series of expts. with A. niger and A. 
oryzae as indices of the fertilizer requirements of the soil. 
The expts. cover tests with various soiuces of P, sterilized 
and unsterilized cultures, and effects of pE, and antiseptics 
(ui { he reliability of the tests. Comparisons of this method 
with those of Arrhenius, Milschcriich, Neubauer and 
I, ('III merman show that the last method gives similar 
nsiilis. J. S. Joffe 

Microbiological methods in determining the fertilizer 
requirements of soils. V. S. Butkevich and O. G. Nai- 
a. Chemisation Socialistic Agr. 1933, No. 5, 56-68. — 
llie authors describe in detail the method of detgi PsO^ 
and deficiencies in soils; Aspergillus oryzae was used as an 
index. It has some advantages oyer A. niger. The K 
deficiency in soils is more easily detected by this method 
than the deficiency of PsO», and in general this method 
compares very favorably with otlier methods in use. 

J. S. Joffe 

Determining fertilizer needs by test. S. F. Thornton. 
^o^nning Age 14, 483-4, 603(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4336.— 
Simple and rapid tests for N, P and K in plant materials 
are outlined (cf . C. A . 26, 5372) . Single plants often fail 
to give reliable data and 6-8 plants should be used for a 
sample. The results of the tests indicate the relative 
nutrient level as compared with other posrible limiting 
factors and are of most value when all the tests are made 
together and compared with observable conditions of 
Rrowih in the field. C. R. Fellers 

The influence of mineral fertilizers on the botanical 
composition of meadow vegetation. B. D. Onoshko. 
Chemisation SodaUstic Agr. 1933, No. 4, 46-51. — ^Exptl. 
evidence Ls presented showing that nitrates stimulate the 
Krnni type of grasses and crowd out the legumes. A 
mixed K-P fertilizer favors the legumes. It appears that 
of the 2 ingredioits K is more important for the legumes. 
With a complete fertilizer the grain-bearing grasses ore 


FanUmrs 

1 more favored. The response of various types of meadows 

to different fertilizer units has also been tested and the 
results are discussed. J. S. Joffe 

Apatite aa a fertilizer. L. J. Vuitchikov. Chemisation 
SoetalisHc Agy. 1933, No. 4, 60-2. — ^The effects of apatite 
alone and in combination with (NH 4 )sS 04 and manure on 
several crops were tested for 2 years on a podzolic soil. 
The results indicate the feasibility of utilizing apatite 

2 directly as a source of P, especially on acid soils, and of 

having the rock ground to a fine powder. The reridual 
effects of apatite are sometimes more marked than the 
effects of the initial application. Winter rye and vetch - 
oats mixt. respond to apatite ; oats alone do not respond so 
well. J. S. Joffe 

Recent developments in nitrogen fertilizers. C. L. 
Burdick. Chem. fir Met, Eng, 40, 638- 41 (1933) .—See 
C, A. 28, 566*. G. G. 

3 A statistical determination from field tests of nitroge4 
balances. Hans Sandhoff. Arch, Pflatisenbau 10, 297- 
323(1933). — ^A N balance detd. on various soils over a 
period of years showed than an unfertilized, cultivated soil 
lost the least or gained the most in soil N, while the ap^- 
cation of only a N fertilizer caused the greatest loss of N. 
Both K and P exerted a favorable action on the N balance. 
The presence of appreciable amts, of N in the soil on un- 

^ fertilized plots is due to the fixation of atm. N by soil 
microdrganisms. K. C. Beeson 

Asain^tion of fixed nitrogen by graaaea and clovers. 
A. B. Beaumont, W. S. Eisenmengcr and W. J. Moore, 
Jr. /. Agr, Research 47, 495-503(1933). — In a study of 
the assimilability of different chem. fonns of fertilizer N, 

5 grasses and 3 clovers were grown in nutrient solns. contg. « 
NaNOi, {NH 4 )iS 04 and CO(NH 2 )i, resp. The order of 
assimilability of the N in these salts is: NaNOi, CO- 

5 (NH 2 )s and (NH 4 )iS 04 for the grasses; and COfNHs)!, 
NaNOi and (NH 4 )iS 04 for the clovers. The addn. of 
CaCOi to the soln. contg. (NH 4 )sS 04 for the purpose of 
buffering it against physiol, change in reaction did not 
change the order. The results obtained are not meant to 
be applied to field conditions under which nitrification and 
other salutary soil processes may considerably alter the 
condition of applied N. W. H. Ross 

The aource of nitrogen and the active acidity of the 
medium as factors in the growth of meadow graaaea. 
V. V. Tzerling. Chemisation Socialistic Agr. 1933, No. 4, 
52-7. — ^Expts. are recorded showing that the active 
acidity of the soil is influenced by the type of N source in 
the fertilizer. With NH 4 fertilizers and an optimum Pa 
the plants are enriched with N and mineral substances and 
also give a high yidd. Timothy responds to nitrates in a 
more acid medium and to NH 4 salts in a more alk. me- 
dium. A no. of other grasses and their behaviors are enu- 
merated. J. S. Joffe 

The influence of nitrogen fertilizers on the activity of 
phoaphatea. A. V. Sokolov. Chemisation Socialistic Agr. 
1933, No. 4, 33-9. — Expts. are recorded showing that the 
physiologically acid nitrogenous fertilizers, like (NH 4 ) 2 - 
SO 4 , in combination with raw phosphates do not make the 
PaOi available unless they are mixed together and placed 
in the hill. By broadcasting or otherwise mixing the 
fertilizers with the soil the acidity produced by the acid 
fertilizer is neutralized by the large bulk of the soil. 

J. S. Joffe 

The effecta of potaaaium on the nitmen availability 
from ammonia and nitrate for planta. L. S. Lyubarskaya. 
Chemisation SodaUstic Agr. 1933, No. 4, 4(M>. — Soln. 
culture expts. with combinations of KCl and NH 4 salts 
have shown that KCl increased the NHi intake by beet 
seedling. It is suggested that the Cl and not the K ion is 
responsible for the increased NH| intake. The percentage 
of org. N also increased. With increased utilization of N 
there is a corresponding increase in carbohydrate utiliza- 
tion. The combination of KCl and nitrate increased the 
nitrate intake. It appears that the K increases the utili- 
zation of N by plants. J. S. Joffe 

Datonnination of potash in fertilizars. F. B. Carpenter 
and R. O. PoweU. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 0, 62 
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(1934).— It is recommended to det. available rather than 
water-aol. K»0. W. T. H, 

Potadi fertilization of the sugar beet. M. Zehentner. 
ZuehenUbenbau 15, 22-30, 51'^(1933).— An av. crop of 
sugar beets withdraws ab^t 0.0% of its weight of KsO 
from the soil; an excess of KiO in the soil raises the 
sugar content in somewhat larger proportion than the 
tonnage of roots. There is evidence that a liberal supply 
of K salts decreases damage from dry weather; K also 
appears to give more vitality to young beets; an excess of 
K hastens ripening. O. W. WiUcox 

Absorption, utilization and recovery of nitrogen, phoa- 
phorus and potassium by apple trees grown in cyUaders and 
subjected to differential treatment with nutrient salts. 
Walter Thomas. J. Affr. Research 47, 565-81(1933). — 
A study with the pure salts NaNOi, Ca(HfP04)i and 
K9SO4 showed that the omission of any one of the nutrient 
elements from the complete fertilizer is followed by a de- 
creased absorption of the remaining elements. This 
decreased absorption results in a nutritional lack of bal- 
ance as exhibited in reduced growth and flowering. The 
percentage recovery by the trees of added N, P and K is 
relatively low under all treatments. There appears to 
exist a sp. ratio in which N, P and K are absorlxid by the 
trees having optimum growth and reproduction. This 
ratio is approx. 6:1:4. The wide discrepancy shown 
between the ratio in which these principal nutrient ele- 
ments arc absorbed by the trees and the ratio in which the 
nutrient salts were applied is indicative of soil effects, vis. , 
leaching of nitrates, and of high fixing capacities of P 
andK. W. H. Ross 

• Nutrient elements used by leaves and growth of apple 
trees. Kdmund Burke and H. E. Morris. Plant PhystoL 
8, 537‘-44( 1933) .— Analytical data arc given on the amts, 
of N, P, K, Ca and Mg absorbed by 2 apple trees each 20 
years old of equal vigor, growing in a soil low in available 
nutrients. One (D) was removed and analyzed at the end 
of the dormant period (April 9) and the other (A) when 
the leaves had attained max. growth. 60.9% of the N, 
66.1% of the Mg, 97.9% of the P, 100% of the K and 
83.2% of the Ca of (A) were removed from the roots and 
soil and utilized for the growth of leaves and season’s 
branch growth. Walter Thomas 

Influence of Bordeaux mixture and oil sprays on some of 
the water relations of plants. J. D. Wilson and H. A. 
Runnels. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 516(51st Annual 
Kept.), 44-5(1933). — ^Transpiration is accelerated by 
Bc^eaux mixt. more during the night than during the day 
period. A no. of other Cu sprays tested did not cause 
increased transpiration in tomato leaves. If the Cu is 
kept const, each addnl. increment of lime added to Bor- 
deaux mixt. increases the influence of the mixt. on the 
transpiration rate until the quantity of lime becomes 
about iVs times as great as that of the Cu. High-Mg 
limes are fully as effective as Ca limes. However, Ca- 
(OH)t is less effective in increa.sing transpiration rate than 
the equiv. amt. of lime. Certain sulfates, other than 
CuSOi, likewise increase transpiration rate. C. R. F. 

Injury to apple by petroleum-oil sprays. Paul A. 
Young and H. K. Morris. J. Agr, Research 47, 505-22 
(1933). — ^Thc effects of petroleum-oil emulsions on apple 
were tested by spraying 25 kinds of oils on the leaves of 
2666 apple limbs during 7 yrs. Oils for applications to 
Hibernal apple leaves and apple buds should not be more 
than 15 and 45% sulfonalablc, resp. The different 
sulfonatable chemicals in the oils appear to differ in their 
effects on apple leaves; this explains why low conens. of 
some oils are more injurious than higher conens. of some 
other oils. Cresoap emulsions of 1-8% oils*are more 
easily diluted, more tmiformly applied and less injurious 
to leaves than the corresponding Ca caseinate-oil emul- 
sions. The speed with which an oil kills cells or causes 
plesionecrotic symptoms is an important index of its 
toxicity as a spray oil. W. H. Ross 

The method of action of copper ZDixtures— role of drying. 
J. Branas and J. Dulac. Compt. rend. 197, 1245^ 
(1938); cf. C. .d.28,849^— The Cu oomp^., sol. at the 
moment of pzepn. of the mixt., ore rendered totally or 


partially insol. depending on the type of mixt. and the 
method of drying. After drying, the mixta, can be dassed 
in 2 categories: those whose deposits contain enough sol. 
Cu to render an aq. soln. toxic and those no lon^ having 
Cu sol. in pure HsO but which require a certain solvent 
action from impurities of the rain water. J, R. Adams 
Chloropicrin and its use for the disinfection of stored 
materials. L. Mesnil. BuU. mens. soc. naU. hart, France 
6, 234r-7(1933). — ^A crit. review of the use of chloropicrin 
as an insecticide .shows that it is of unquestionable value 
altho^h its use is limited by its action on the insect- 
carrying materials. This action is dependent on the 
temp., the humidity of the substances to be treated and the 
length of treatment. J. R. Adams 

Sterilization of narcissus bulbs by immersion in silver 
nitrate-potassium cyaidde solution in vacuo. W. Newton, 
R. T. Hostings and J. E. Bosher. Can. J. Research 9, 
31-6(1933); Set. Agr. 14, 51(1933).— A mixt. of AgNO* 
0.05% and KCN 0.15%, combined in the ratio of 1 to 3, 
proved most effective. C. R. Fellers 

Rotenone. Its insectiddal value. Joseph M. Gins- 
burg. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., Ctre. 273, 1-2(1933).— 
Rotenone dust or ext. is an effective poison for both suck- 
ing and chewing insects, particularly aphis, and is non- 
toxic to plants. Rotenone readily decomposes in sunlight 
and loses its toxic properties in a few days; hence frequent 
sprayings are needed. One qt. of acetone ext. contg. 6% 
rotenone and 20% extractives is used in 100 gal. of water 
for a spray. Rotenone dusts are preferably prepd. by 
grinding very fine derris roots contg. approx. 3% rot*‘- 
none with 4-5 parts of inert material. C. R. Fellers \ 
Pyrefhrum: its value in exterminating insects. Joseph 
M. Ginsburg. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., Circ. 272, 4 pp. 
(1933). — ^Formulas for household, greenhouse and gar- 
den, and cattle sprays, as well as a mosquito larvicidc, 
arc given. P3rrethrum insecticides arc affected by sunlight 
and lose their toxicity in 2~3 days out-of -doors. Pyrelh- 
rum vapors arc not toxic to insects and are only mildly 
repellent to flies and mosquitoe.s. C. R. Fellers 

The fungicidal and insecticidal action of Tabacol. Nic- 
ola A. Barbicri. Bull. mens. soc. nod. hort. France 6, 237- 
44(1933) .--vSee C. A . 27, 4868. J. R. Adams 

Acetic ether and carbon tetrachloride with rubber as a 
killing agent for insects. H. M. Pendlebury. J. Rubber 
Research Inst. Malaya 5, No. 1, 75-7(1933). — Insects 
placed in tubes contg. a mixt. of crepe rubber, 16% of 
CCI4 and 85% of EtOAc remain in a flaccid state for a 
considerable time after death. The i>ossibility of the use 
of such mixts. as insecticides is suggested. K. C. B. 

Fumigation of cane grubs. K. Jarvis. Rept. Bur. 
Sugar Expt. Stas. Queensland 33, 62-3(1933). — ^The. eco- 
nomic value of CSi and p-dichlorobcnzenc as soil fumigants 
against cane grubs (larvae of scafkbacids) has been proved 
by several years of farm experience. The kill ranges from 
87 to 100%. • O. W. Willcox 

The control of foot rot of grains. E. W. Schmidt and 
W. Feistritzer, Arch. Pflanzenbau 10, 391-421 (1933). 
Fertilization with N, P or K alone or in combinations did 
not materially affect the loss of wheat due to foot rot. 
Treatment of the stubble before plowing under with 20(K) 
kg. of IltS04 per hectare suppressed the disease soniewhai, 
but a special bleaching powder prepn., **Caporit," and 
kaolin failed to give any satisfactory results. K. C. B. 

Hygroscopicity and caking of NILNQt and mixts. of 
NH4NO1 and (NH4)2 vS 04 (Gorshtcin) 18. Decreasing the 
degree of hygroscopicity and caking of NH4NO1 (Knehev- 
skiT, el al.) 18. Qual. method for Se [in soil] (Horn) 7. 
Bactericides (Fr. pat. 753,862) 17. 


McRa^ W., and Shaw, F. J. F.: Influence of Manun^ 
on the Wut Disease of Cajanus Indicus Spreng and w 
Isolation of Types Resistant to the Disuse. Scm^c 
M onograph of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search No. 7. DelM: Manager of PuWicaticMM, Civil 
Lines. M pp. Reviewed in Current Science 2, 72(1933). 
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Soil treatamit. I, G. Farbeoiiul. A.-O. (Albrecht 
Schmidt* Adolf Steindorff and Wilhelm Staudermann, 
inventors). Ger. 579,597* June 28, 1933. Plants arc 
protected against rust fungus ^ treating the soil with a 
raixt. of thiourea or salts of thio- or dithiocarbamic acid 
and fertilizer. 

FertUizora. Mathurin J. Olivi5ro. Fr. 751,355, Sept. 
2, 1933. A fertilizer is prepd. by adsorption of alkali 
silicates or phosphates by substances contg. humic acid, as 
dried pulverized peat. Other fertilizers may be added. 

Fertilizer. I. G. Farbenjpd. A.-G. Fr. 754,095, 
Oct. 31, 1933. A mixed fertilizer is made by treating 
niatcrials contg. KOI and NaCl with NIl4NOt so as to 
obuin KNOi, NaNOi and NH4CI. The NH4CI is re- 
moved by mech. means. 

Fertilizer. Hubert Kappen. Ger. 579,551, June 28, 
1933. Crude phosphates are treated with the HCl de- 
veloped by treating KG with steam, and the product is 
used as a fertilizer. 

Fertilizer. Gustav Pfarrius. Ger. 579,573, June 28, 
1933. See Fr. 741,374 (C. d. 27, 2753). 

Fertilizer. Heinrich Koppers A.-G. and Christian J. 
llanscb. Ger. 580,915, July 18. 1933. A mixt. contg. 
(NH 4 )sS 04 and (NH 4 )iP 04 is made by treating NH4 salts 
of H2SO1, IlaSiOi or polythionic acids with com. HaP04 
in presence or absence of NH4CNS. The reaction takes 
])lace at temps, above the m. p. of S. The solns. are 
mixed outside the app. so that the pptd. S and other 
impurities can be removed before the clear solns. are sub- 
jected to heat and pressure. Examples are given. 

Fertilizer. Carl Ehrenbcrg. Ger. 581,558, July 29, 
1933. A humus fertilizer rich in N is prepd. by treating 
peat, lignite, coal, etc., with CO^ and NHi or gasc^s or 
liquids contg. these, at high temp, and pressure. Water 
may be added during the process. Examples are given. 

Superphosphate . ChcniiscUe Werke Ronibacli G. m . b. 
H Fr. 753,914, Ot . 27, 1933. A dry pulverulent super- 
phosphate is obtained in a single operation in a furnace 
I)rovided with agitating mechanism and directly heated. 
The temp, is maintained Ixitween 110® and 250® according 
to the nature of the crude phosphate. The mass is mois- 
tened before or after its introduction into the furnace and 
before or during the introduction of acid. 

Insecticides. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 42,512, 
Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 723,510 (C. d. 26, 4128). Oils 
having an insecticidal or fungicidal action arc used as 
solventvS for the esters of Fr. 723,510. The solns. may be 
mixed or emulsified with water in any proportion. Suit- 
able oils arc light oil, while oil, lubricating oil, lighting oil, 
paralfiii oil and gasoline. 

Insecticide. Albert C. Malzac. Fr. 750,708, Aug. 17, 
1933. An in.secticide is composed of a viscous soln. contg. 
HCN which is liberated4)rogrcssively, e. g., glycerol contg. 
water 20 and HCN 4%. 

Insecticides, etc. Peter Spepce & Sons Ltd. Fr. 
7r>l,128, Nov. 2, 1933. An active insecticide, bactericide 
ur fungicide (S or CiqHi) is fused and dispersed in or on 
pptd., dry, light and finely divided absorbent SiOt. 

Insecticides, etc. Hercules Glue Co. Fr. 751,239, 
Aug. 29, 1933. A spreading agent for powd. insecticides, 
etc., contains a protein and lime, e. g., casein 4~8, lime 
ieulcd. as Ca(OH)3) 90-96 and a deflocculator such as skin 
glue 1-2%. Cf. C. A. 27, 2754. 

Insecticide, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walther 
vSpeer and Walter Flemming, inventors). Ger. 580,678, 
July 14, 1933. A preventive for plant pests consists of 
the products formed by treating aliphatic ketones with 
nCOONH4 or HCONHa? 

Oil emulsifier and insecticide. Hugh Knight (to 
Fmulsoids, Inc.). U. S. 1,937,969, Dec. 5. Esters such 
us butyl acetylricinoleate are used in prepg. insecticides 
contg. oil emulsified with water. G. A, 27, 159. 


Bmulaifjing oils. Gerard Lafarge and Roger Chanut. 
Fr. 751,046, Aug. 25, 1933. A homogeneous oily mixt. of 
d. above 1 is added to oil of d. below 1 to form a stable 
suspension in water. Thus, the emulsifying agent may 
contain a vegetable oil, trichloroethylene and NHi soln. 
The oils are used as insecticides and complementary in- 
secticides may be added. 

Copper compounds. Daniel W. Marsh and Benjamin 
H. Marsh. U. S. 1,937,524, Dec. 5. A voluminous ligfit 
green insol. Cu compd: which may be used as an insecticide 
or fungicide is obtained by treating metallic Cu while im- 
mersed in a heated bath of a sol . Cu salt capable of forming 
a basic Cu salt, such as CUSO4, by forcing O or air through 
the soln. and collecting the resulting ppt. 

Fungicide, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Marx 
and Karl Brodersen, inventors). Ger. 579,701, June 30, 
1933. Fungicides contain sulfonates of mineral-oU hydro- 
carbons or their mixls. with aromatic or hydroaromatic 
hydrocarbons or dcrivs. and colloidal or dispersed S. 

Parasiticides, etc. Jean Maurin. Fr. 752,602, Sept. 
27, 1933. Sulfides of As or arsenides which are not toxic 
when used but become toxic by oxidation in contact with 
atm. agents are UwSed to combat parasites and for treat- 
ment of vegetable diseases. 

Anticryptogamic powder. I^lio Ferri. Fr. 751,277, 
Aug. 30, 1933. A iKiwder having a basis of Cu oxy- 
chlorides is made by causing NH4CI in ammoniacal soln. 
to act on Cu in the presence of air at ordinary temp. The 
mother liquors are removed and the product is treated with 
quicklime , whereby water and N Hi are removed . An app . 
is described. 

Cauterizing seeds. Chemische Fabrik Marktredwitz 
A.-G. (Rolf Tropitzsch, inventor). Ger. 580,504, Juljs 
12, 1933. A fungicide especially eiTeetive against diseases 
of barley and rye contains Ccl compds. mixed with inert 
substances or other fungicides. 

Cauterizing seed. Emil Molz. Ger. 583,605, Sept. 6, 
1033. Seeds are cauterized by treatment with a small 
amt. of highly coned. HCl in a drum. 

Plant preservation. I. G. Farlx^nind. A.-G. (Kaspar 
Pfaff and Michael Hrlenbach, inventors), Ger. 679,598, 
June 28, 1933. A spray or dusting powder for preserving 
plants from the attacks of fungi or insects is prepd. by 
mixing fungicide or insecticide with reversible colloidal 
metal hydroxides obtained by treating aq. solns. of salts of 
heavy or alk. earth metals with alkylene oxides. Thus, 
a 25% aq. soln. of AlCli is treated with an aq. soln. of 
C1H4O. 'fhe mixt. is evapd. to dryness and the product 
mixed with CUSO4 and a little CaO. Other examples are 
given. Cf . C. A . 28, 852^ 

Plant preservation. Emil Molz. Ger. 581,603, July 
31, 1933. A dusting powder for preventing diseases of 
conifers contains CHiO polymers, e, g,, kaolin and para- 
formaldehyde. 

Sulfurizing plants, etc. Georg Rupprecht. Ger. 579,- 
514, June 27, 1933. Addn. to 523,905 {C. A. 25, 3764). 
In treating plants, trees, etc., with a S mist to kill insects 
by the method of 523,965, substances or mixts. b. or vapor- 
izing above M® are used to load the S particles. Ex- 
amples mention naphthalene and p-CeH4Cls. 

Herbicides. Compagnic de produits chimiques et 41ec- 
trom4tallurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue. Fr. 753,- 
684, Oct. 21, 1933. Chlorates arc used alone or with 
salts of K, Mg or NH4 in such high diln. that a selective 
herbicidal action is obtained. 

Chlorates. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Ger. 583,106, 
Aug. 29, 1933. Addn. to 549,645 (C. A. 26, 4920). The 
method of 549,645 for prepg. Ca(C10i)i by treating a 
boiling soln. of NaClOi with CaClt is improved by adding 
a mol. equiv. amt. of CaCli* As the soln. is evapd. NaCl 
seps. out and is removed by centrifuge. On evapn. to 
dxyness, a mixt. of Ca(C10i)i and NaClOi is left. This 
may be used as vreed killer. 
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C. M. 

The ttie of diredded asbeitoe in metiiane fermen- 
tttloilS. C. R. Breden and A. M. Buswell. /. Bad. 
26, 370-^(1038); cf. C. A. 27, 1080.— It furnishes a 
support for the methane producers. John T. Myers 

Qualitative evaluation of stardi and protein in barleys , 
from different sources. N. N. Ivanov and V. A. Kirsa- ' 
nova. Schriften zentral. hiochem. Farschungsinst. Nahr.^ 
GenussmitteUnd. (U. vS. S. R.) 3, 35-62(1033).— The 
common belief that high-protcin barleys are more re- 
sistant than low-protein barleys to malting is erroneous; 
in fact, the diastatic effect is often superior, with better 
germination and higher starch conversion, in the high- 
protein grain. Hence barleys which have hitherto been 
considered fit only for feed, because of high protein con- : 
tent, are actually well suited for use in brewing. 

Julian F. Smith 

Chemical stimulation of sprouting in barley. E. S. 
Tzetkova. Schriften zentral. hiochem. Farschungsinst. 
Nahr.-GenussmiUelind. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 3-34(1933}.— 
Gennination of barley is accelerated by HsOt (optimum 
conen. of .soln. 0.5%), so that malting is hastened and 
molding is prevented; but HaOs is too expensive for large- 
scale use. Treatment with CsH 4 did not improve ger- ^ 
mination or diastatic power. Trials with HaPOi, formalin, 
Br water, tannin and salts of Na, Mg, Mn and Fc showed 
stimulation only with Mn salts and FeCli. Use of FcCl« 
blackens the barley; but the possibility of using Mn salts 
•Uo accelerate malting should be investigated. It is pos- 
s93le that cheap electrolytic H 20 i may lower the future 
cost of chem. stimulation sufficiently for com. utilization. 

Julian F. Smith , 

Diatilling beverages from grain. Gustave T. Reich. 
Chem. » lid. Eng. 40, 618-24(1933). E. H. 

Chemistry of strongly alcoholic drinks. Mario Taveira, 
Jos6 Eduardo Alves Filho and Jorge Bandeira dc Mello. 
Rev. soc. hrasU. quim. 4, 106-44(1933). — Classifications 
of ales., methods of analysis and related tables arc given. 

John Ladino 

Condensation products from CsHs and NH| [for de- ( 
naturing ale.]. (U. S. pat. 1,936,995) 10. 

Alcohol. Usines de Melle and Henri M. Guinot. Fr. 
752,666, Sept, 28, 1933. Ale. of high degree is obtained 
by treating low wines in a column having a coneg. zone 
and an exhausting zone. The vapors from the coneg. 
zone are directed wholly or almost wholly into a 3rd zone 
in which an entraining substance works, so as to easure . 
free heating of this 3rd zone, the conen. of the ale. being ^ 
assured by a retrogradation of ale. from the entraining 
zone. Ale. of high degree is available in a region inter- 
mediate between the coneg. zone and the entraining zone. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4022. 

Absolute alcohol. Eloi Ricard and Henri M. Guinot 
(to U. S. Industrial Ale. Co.). U. S. 1,937,780, Dec. 5. 
In a continuous process, mashes are exhausted in one zone 
and, after coneg. the vapors thus produced in another ( 
zone, the ale. is dehydrated in a third zone (the liquid in 
the ddiydrating zone being heated by ale. vapors issuing 
from the exhausting zone). App. is de.scribed. 

Productioii of citric acid, etc., by fermentation. Cecil 

H. Lilly (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 

I, 936,9^, Nov. 28. An app. is described, in which a 
regulated stream of sterilized nutrient liquor contg. fer- 
mentable carbohydrate is passed by gravity flow though 
the inside of a flat porous-walled tube the outer surface f 
of which is aerated and inoculated with felt-forming organ- 
isms. The tubes used may be formed of earthenware, 
canvas, etc. 

Propionic acid production by fermentation. James M. 
Sherman (to Wilbur White Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 
672, Dec. 5. In fermentations such as that of nidasses 
soln. contg. meat scrap by the action of organisms of the 
type of Bacterium addi-proFionid, a mass of the organ- 


PIUIY 

isms is propagated on the surfaces of findy divided parti > 
cles of inert solid absorptive material such as **Pilter- 
Cd** and the medium is fermented in the presence of such 
mass of organisms; fermented medium is withdrawn from 
2 and fermentable medium is supplied to the organisms 
during that period of their growth cycle which follows the 
dormancy phase but precedes the period during which the 
death rate is more rapid than the reproduction rate, and 
before the fermentation has proceeded to completion. 

Biace^i. Thomas H. Verhavc, Sr. Ger. 579,743, June 
30, 1933. See U. S. 1,899,094 {C. A. 27, 2767) . 

Apparatus for purifying carbon dioxide obtained from 
fermentation processes'. Hansena A.-G. Ger. 583,681. 
\ Sept. 7, 1933. 

Malting grain. Brauerei "Zur Eiche** vorm. Sdiwenseii 
& Fchrs. Ger. 583,971, Sept. 13, 1933. The germinat- 
ing grain is arranged in layers of 5-8 cm. depth in chambeis 
in which the temp., amt. of air and moisture can be regu- 
lated. 

Foam separators for fermentation plants, etc. Ernst 
Jantzen. Brit. 398,046, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Device for suppress!^ frothing in fermentation vats. 
^ etc. The Distillers Co. Ltd. and Alexander V. Montgom- 
ery. Brit. 397,722, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Apparatus for fermenting or storing liquids at controlled 
temperature. Rudolf Horch. U. S. 1,937,226, Nov. 28. 
An app. suitable for use in breweries, etc., comprises ^ 
metal vessel electrically insulated from the earth and sur\ 
rounded by a jacket adapted to contain a gas such as air,< 
the temp, of which may be controlled by a fluid circulated 
I through a pipe coil in the jacket. Various modified 
forms of app. are described. 

Beverages. Chemische Werke Marienfelde A.-G. Fr. 
42,513, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 735,639 (C. A. 27, 
1086). The clarifying agent is composed of pitch or pitch 
and another substance and is added at the top in such a 
form that it descends slowly. 

Spirits. Anion J. H. Philipsky. Ger. 584,855, SepL 
25, 1933. The age of spirits, especially brandy and 

> whisky, is estimated by adding standard test yeast and 
observing the degree of fermentation. 

Beer. Hilde KrOnig. Ger. 581,143, July 21, 1933. 
Addn. to 561,725 (C. A. 27, 1086). In prepg. beer contg. 
vitamins, yeast physically disintegrated by passage 
through a colloid mill is introduced into the liquor be- 
fore the end of the fermentation. 

Yeast. Ejnar A. Meyer (to vStandard Brands Inc.). 
U. S. 1 ,938,081 , Dec. 5. Yeast is propagated in a nutrient 
^ liquid in a fermenter to which is continuously added one 
or more^lns. contg. yeast nutrient materisds and from 
which is continuously withdrawn yeast-contg. liquid (at 
least one of the added sofjns. contg. a substance such as Cl 
which, in the fermenter, maintains a condition inhibiting 
the growth of undesirable organisms) . 

Yeast. Erstc Hessische Presshefefabrik* und Dampf- 
breimcrei Inhaber Josef Pleser Sdhne (H. Rdssler, L. 
I Schmitt and Joseph Pleser, inventors). Ger. 579,909, 
July 3, 1933. The Mg content of yeast is raised by add- 
ing Mg compds. to a nutritive medium contg. yeast 
cultures. Examples are given. 

Yeast. Georges Collette. Fr. 750,998, Aug. 24, 1933. 
Beet juice is coned, to preserve it and dild. when required 
for the manuf. of yeast. 

Yeast. Pfeifer & Langen A.-G. Fr. 751,268, Aug. 
30, 1933. In producing yeast, inerg. N salts are not us(^d, 

> unless a salt is present whidi will react with the inorg. 
N salt to give an org. N salt. N compds. which are easily 
assimilable by the yeast and which in the yeast are trans- 
formed with the sugar to albumin are present from 
start of the fermentation, whereas the aminoadds, which 
are assimilated more slowly and which are transformed to 
albumins without cooperation with the sugar are added 
over a period of 5-6 hrs. A too high content of the y^i 
produced in albuminous matmals, caused by the amino- 
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acids* is lowered by a short complementary fermentation 1 molasses* a part (at least 5%) of the sucrose of the 
usii^ a sugar soln. contg. ammoniacal N. molasses being replaced by maltose in the form of sweet 

Pfeifer & Langen A.-G. Pr. 751*602* malt* after which the liquor* dild. to 12-15®BA and with 

Sept, 7* 1033. Pressed yeasts are enriched in enzymes by a Pa value of 4.8-5.1* is subjected to a rapid fermentation 

a secondary fermentation in a sugar liquor prepd. from without aeration at 20‘'27”. 


17— PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 


W. O. BlfBRY 


Petrolatum as salve base. K. Rupp. Apoth. Ztg. 
48* 1408-9(1033). — ^The advantageous use of high-grade 
(official) petrolatum* in preference to lard, is emphasized 
in the prepn. of many s^ves carrying resorbent drugs. 

W. O. E. 

Scientifle contributions to practical pharmacy. XXfV. 
Reddening of talcum D. A.-B. 6 and salves or pastes 
admUed therewith and **fined” oleum vaselini flavum. 
Hermann Kunz-Krause. Apoth. Ztg. 48 * 1441-2(1033); 
cf. C. A. 27 * 3287. — ^White petrolatum should not ^ 
used in salves and pastes contg. talc fined with tropeolin* 
which causes reddening in such combinations. The 
various types of steatite are discussed* notably their 
chem. compn. W. O. H. 

Areca nuts and aloes. H. Oettel. Apoth. Ztg. 48* 
1457-9(1933). — ^The use of areca nuts and aloes in human 
medication and their pharmacol. effects arc discussed. 

W. O. E. 

Pharmacopeia Helvetica V. Hans Dietmann. Pharm. 
Presse, Wiss.^Prakt. Heft. 1933* 152. — A commentary. 

W. O. E. 

Linimentum ammoniatum. Wolfgang Brandrup. 
Pharm. ZetUralhalle 74 * 749-51(1933).— This prepn. is 
di«x?ussed (with illustrations of the oil disiiersion) mainly 
from the standpoint of the D. A.-B. VI, W. O. E. 

Biuret reaction as applied to medicinal and food diem- 
istiy. Hugo Kilhl. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74 * 51-4(19^). 

W. O. E. 

Reaction mechanism in the purification by the sodium 
method of anesthetic ether decomposed by autozidation. 
(). Toon. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74 * 765-90933). — ^An 
address in which T. classifies the contaminants of anes- 
thetic ether into 4 groups: peroxides* ales.* aldehydes 
and org. acids* emphasizing the fact (by ezpt.) that 
purification by the Na method is really due to the action 
of the caustic and not of the metal. NaOH (KOH even 
iiiorc so) converts the aldehydes by the Cannizarro re- 
action into ales, and acids* which on distn. are thus 
eliminated. W. O. £. 

Estimation of extract in alcoholic liquors. Curt Luckow. 
Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74 * 709-71(1933), — In the cstn. of 
ext. a distinction must be made between spirituous 
liquors low and high ^ ext. In the former prepns. it 
suffices to det. the d. of the alc.-frecd soln. with ari aerome- 
hT (16®) or the Mohr-Westphal balance (15®), and 
to refer the resulting values to the table (Windisch) for 
aq. .sugar soln. For prepns. high in ext. recourse is had 
to liquor-ext., saccharometers having 0.5% divisions. 

W, O. E. 

Simide method for the estimation of alkaloids in 
tincture and fluid extract of bydrastis* as also in certain 
other homeopathic original tinctures. H. Neugebauer. 
Pharm. Ztg. 78 , 1077(1933). — ^The method is essentially 
applicable to homeopathic prepns. and involves after 
suitable isolation of the alkaloidal material titration with 
standard alkali and acid. In addn. to tincture of hydras- 
tis and its fl. ext.* details are outlined for the examn. of 
tinctures of aconitum njZpeUus* gelsemium* nux vomica 
and ignatia. W. O. £. 

Changes in add sdutions of adrenaline. L. A. Had- 
dock. quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6* 496-501(1933). — 
The racemization of f-odrenaline is comparativdy rapid 
in HCl solns. at approx, pn 0.1* but at pn values of 1.4- 
3-7 it becomes negligibly small. The changes produced 
hy light are also small from a quant, standpoint* consist* 
ing mainly in slight oxidation* racemization bdng neg- 
ligible# ne total visible spectnim is moie effective than 


cither the ultra-violet spectrum alone* or pure red light, 
and the presence of substances such as chloretone assists 
the action of the light. Ultra-violet light* however* pro> 
duces true racemization in dil. solns. such as Liq. adrena- 
linae-HCl* but not in stronger sohis. Sterilization at 
80® for 1 hr. causes slight destruction of adrenaline* but 
the amt. of racemization seems negligibly small in both 
weak and strong solus. W. O. E. 

Tinctura ephedrae and tinctura ephedrae benzoica. 
Walter Meyer. SUddeut. Apoth.-Ztg. 73* 386-7(1933). 

J. D. S. 

Tinctura ejdiedrae benzoica. K. Gstirner. Apoth. 
Ztg. 48; Deut. Apotheker 2* 321-2(1933); cf. preceding 
abstr. W. O. E. 

Antiseptic and sterilizing power of oil of cinnamon 
and some derivatives of cmnamic add. A. Morel* A. 
Rochaix and P. Gentou. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114* 
645-7(1933). Antiseptic power of some trends and 
phenol ethers with allyl* propenyl or aldehyde groups 
[found in volatile oUs). A. Morel* A. Rochaix and L. 
Perrot. Ibid. 1118-20. L. E. Gilson ,, 

Chemical examination of trichloroethylene. Herman 
L. Tschentke. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6* 2P^2 
(1934). — A series of chemical and 2 physical tests are 
described which enable one to det. whether a commercial 
product is suitable for producing local anesthesia. The 
product used for dry deaning is not suitable for medicinal 
work. W. T. H. 

Can sodium nipasol he used as a disinfecting materid 
in body fluids? G. Northof. Zentr. Baht. Parasitenk., 
I Abt. 130* 138-43(1933). — It is not satisfactory in the 
animal body. John T. Myers 

The determination of the phenol coeffident of disin- 
fectants by the cover glass method. Vilh. Jensen and 
Elsa Jensen. Zentr. Bakt. Parasitenk., I Abt. 130* 
144-57(1033).— See C. A. 27* 6367. John T. Myers 
Synt^sis of acridine derivatives for treatment of 
malaria. O. Yu. Magidson and A. M. Grigorovskil. 
Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933* 187-^, — ^Thc syntbeds is 
effected by condensation of 9-phenoxy or O-chloroacridines 
with diamines. The activity on Plasmodium praecox 
was detd. on: 2-ethoxy-6-nitro-9-diethy]aminoethylam- 
inoacridine ; 2-ethoxy-7-nitro-9-<liethylaminoethylamino- 
acridine; 2-ethoxy-6(and 7)-nitro-9-diethylaminopro- 
pylaminoacridinc ; 2-methoxy-7-mtro-9-diethylammohy- 
droxypropylaminoacridine ; 2-methoxy-6-chloro-9-dicthyl- 
aminopropylaminoacridine ; 2-methoxy-6-chloro-9-diethyl- 
aminobutylaminoacridinc ; 2-methoxy-6-chloro-0-diethyl- 
aminoisopentylaminoacridine ; 2-methoxy-9-diethylamino- 
propylaminoacridine. The compds. with 7-mtro groups 
arc more powerful than 6-nitro and increasing the C chain 
to C4 also increases the activity. j9-Hydroxypropyl derivs. 
approach atebrin in effidency. L. Nasarevich 

Russian ersolin. P. I. Chebotarev. Khim. Farm. 
Prom. 1933* 221-4. — ^A tabular study of creolin con- 
stituents* suggesting the necessity of better information 
regarding their germiddal and toxic properties. 

L. Nasarevich 

Increasing the activity of heparin and pneomin (onti- 
thromhine) preparatloiiB. N. P. Krechetova and V. D. 
Yankovdeff. Khim. Farm. Prom. 1933* 225. — ^Ben- 
zidine* quinidine-HCl and quinine sulfate are used as 
precipitantB. The complex salt is washed with ale.* 
decomposed with weak add and pptd. with aq. acetone 
and acetone-ether. The increase in activity is as high as 
230%. L.i<Ia8arevich 

Sohstitutioa of cherry-tree gum for gum tragacanfli. 
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M. B. Shvartzman and B. B. Sklyutovska. Farm. Zhur. I 
3, llS-UdOSS). — In the methods of German Pham. 

IV for detn. of alkaloids 1 g. of powd. cherry-tree gum is 
cffectivdy substituted for gum tragacanth. Comparative 
tables are given. L. Nasarevich 

Oil of Bordeaux pine needles. J. de Fayard. BuU. 
inst. pin 1933, 215. — The compri. of the oil varies with 
the season. Percentage yield, d., [a]D and esters (%) 
(as bornyl acetate) for Nov.-Dee. were 0.08, 0.870, p 
+ 31.5®, 3.70; for Jan. -Feb .-March 0.75, 0.875, 34.2, * 
3.68; for April-May 0.79, — , 33.6®, — . 

A. Papincau-Coiiture 

Surface tension of medicinal and edible oila. E. 
Canals and Katnahenina-Kanaivo. J. pharm. chim. 18, 
438-43(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2593, 5204r-5.— Results on 
26 samples of oils in the dctii. of surface tension by the 
formation of drops in air, in H 2 O, in 0.0005 N NaOH 
and by I.iecomle dii Nouy's method, together with data 3 
on dit, n^, olcorefractmncter and viscosity readings are 
tabulated and discussed. S. Waldl^tt 

The glucosides of digitalis. E. L^ger. J. pharm. 
chim. 18, 482-502(1933). — A succinct review is given of 
the chemistry of digitalis glucosides, with 41 references 
and a summary showing the close chem. relations of the 
different aglucom's. S. Waldbott 

Assay of kamala. J. Stamm and K.Killinen. Pharmacia . 
13, 109(193;i); Schweiz.-'Apoih. Ztg. 71, 513-14(1933).— ^ 
The vermifuge properties of kamala reside in phloro- 
glucinol derivs. The assay method is analogous to that 
for male fern. Ext. the drug with EtsO; from this soln. 

• remove the phenols with Ba(OH)j soln., re-ppt. with HCl, 
take up with EtsO, distil off the EttO, dry the residue at 
100® and weigh. Drugs contg. not more than 6% ash 
yielded 30*34% crude kamalin. A kamalin content of 
about 39-40% should be required. S. Waldbott 5 

Standardization of drugs and detection of adulterations 
espedally with the aid of capillary analysis and the ana- 
lytical quartz lamp. Paul Kampf. Pharm. Acta. Heh. 

8 , 170-8, 214-21(1933).— The materials studied were 
Datura stramonium L., Hyoscyamus niger L. and their 
pos.sible substitutes. Twenty-three references. S. W. 

John Thurlbeck Humphrey, pharmacist-editor. 1862- 
1933. Anon. Pharm. J. 131, 705-fl, 724r-5, 751, 774; ^ 
Chemist and Druggist, 119, 728-30, 749, 751(1933).— ® 
Obituary, with portraits and memorial letters. S. W. 

The (Britidi) Pharmacopeia Commission laborato^. 
Anon. Pharm. J. 131, 71^19; Chemist and Druggist, 
119, 725-0(1933). — description, with photographs. 

S. Waldbott 

The alcoholic strength of ext. senegae liquid., Brit. 
Pharm. T. Tusfmg Cocking. Pharm. J. 131, 766 
(1933). — From the percentage of HiO in air-dry senega 7 
and the quantities of solids and fluids used in the official 
prepn. of the liquid ext., it is shown by calcn. that the 
min. official figure for the ale. content is too high; the 
max. figure is unattainable. New limits sugg^ted arc: 
max. 44-54%, min. 38-44% by vol. As the tincture of 
senega, Brit. Pharm., is made by diln. of the liquid ext. 
with 60% ale., the corresponding limits for the tincture 
^ould be: max. 57- -60%, min. 65-58% ale. S. W. 

Fluorescence analysis of ffiiannaceutical products. ^ 
J, A. Radley. Chemist and Drugg;ist 119, 295, 340 
(1933) ; cf. Ernst and Jentschitsch, C. A. 23, 3304. — An 
addrew. Typical examples of results on the examn. of 
drugs in ultra-violet light are given. S. Waldbott 

Derivs. of a-bromoisovaleric acid (Covello) 10. 7hd- 
dalia aculeata Pers. 1. 2 new alkaloids and a neutral 
crystalline substance from the root bark (Dey, Pillay) 9 
10. Industrial prepn. of redistd. water for biol. purposes 
(Oiquet. et a/.) IIB. Addn. products of the pyridine 
series (U. S. pat. 1,938,253) 10. Naphthol derive, 
[products are intermediates for therapeutic products] 
(Pr. pat. 751,237) 25. 

Bentley and Driver’s Text-Book of Pharmaceutical 
Chemisti^. 2nd ed., revised by John B. Driver. New 


York: Oxford Univ. Press. 538 pp. $7.00. Reviewed in 


Therapeutic product from stomach tissue. Elwood A. 
Sharp, Cyrus C. Sturgis and Raphad Isaacs (to the 
Regents of the Univ. of Mich.). U. S. 1,937,133, Nov. 
28. A product which stimulates the growth of red blood 
cells and may be used for combating pernicious anemia 
comprises powd. desiccated defatted hog stomach (various 
details of prepn. arc given). 

Arsenic compounds. Baptist Reuter. Fr. 752,688, 
Sept. 28, 1933. A soln. ready for use and keeping for a 
long time, of the mono-Na salt of 3,3 '-diamino-4,4 
dihydroxyarsenobcnzenemonomethylencsulfinic acid is 
prepd. by adding to crude diaminodihydroxyarseno- 
benzene (by reduction of 3-nitro-4-hydroxybcnzenc- 
arsonic acid) used in the moist state while observing the 
known precautions such as working in the absence of air, 
a sterilized air-free soln. of glucose and afterward add- 
ing an amt. corresponding to 1 mol. or less of a coned, 
soln. of CHsO-sulfoxylale, heating to about 70®, then 
sepg. the deposited impurities after a prolonged rest, and 
bringing the soln. to the desired content by the ad^. of 
a sterilized soln. of glucose. 

Bismuth carboxylatea. Boot's Pure Drug Co. Ltd!, 
Frank L. Pyman and Alexander P. T. Easson. Brit. 
397,249, Aug. 24, 1933. The basic Bi salts of a-car- 
balkoxycyclohexylacetic acids, 1 -acyloxyhexahydrobenzoic 

yCOOU' 

acids or malonic acid esters of formula RCH^ , whem 

^COOH 

R contains at least 7 C atoms and has 1 or more branch\ 
chains and R' is alkyl, are prepd. in oil solus, by double 
decompn. between an inorg. basic Hi salt, e. g., the nitrate, 
and an alkali salt of the acid in the presence of a vegetable 
oil, e. g., olive. The oil soli\. is extd. from the aci. inixt. 
by EtsO, the KtsO soln. filtered and dried and the KtsO 
distd. off The oil soln. may be used medicinally for 
injection purposes. Cf. C. A. 27, 3950. 

Gold compounds. Sik. des usiues chimiques Rh 6 ne- 
Poulcnc. Fr. 753,401, Oct. 16, 1933. Coinpds. of Au 
sol. in oils are made by causing phosphorous ethers, e. g., 
triethyl or tributyl phosphite to act on compds. of Au, 
e. g., halides, sulfides, NCSAu, mcrcaptides, xanthates, 
thiosulfocarbamates, auromercapto-bi^nzoxazoles, -ben- . 
zothiazoles and -benzimidazoles. 

Magnesium hydroxide. Jan Bccka. Gcr. 579,843, 
July 1, 1933. Mg(OH)s is obtained in finely divided, 
^most colloidal fonn for therapeutic piirposc!S by digest- 
ing MgO with an aq. soln. of MgCh or MgS 04 in water 
of at least 10 degrees of hardness. Cf. C. A. 27, 4031. 

Metallic mercapto compounds. Schering-Kahlbaum 
A.-G. Brit. 398,020, Sept. 7, 1933. See Get. 575,598 
(C. A. 27, 4880). 

Barbituric acids. P. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co. A.-O. 
Brit. 398,132, Sept. 7, 1933. 5,5-Phenylethyl-N- 

propylbarbituric acid is prepd. by the catalytic hydro- 
genation of 5,5-phenylethyl-N-propylbarbituric acid. 
The product has therapeutic properties. Examples arc 
given of hydrogenation in (1) MeOH soln. at ordinary 
temp, and pressure in presence of PdCh and (2) EtOH 
soln. by using a Ni catalyst and heating in an autoclave. 

Reduction products of keratinates. Firma Johann 
A. Wulfing. Gcr. 582,(KX), Aug. 5, 1933. Keratinates 
obtained by the alk. or acid hydrolysis of keratin are 
reduced by treatment with Na ‘'amalgam or NaaSOi. 
The reduction may be arrested \«dien the SH group has 
been formed in the keratinate. Examples arc given. 
The products are used in therapy 

Plants containing alkaloids. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 760,870, Aug. 21, 1933. Plants contg. alkaloids, 
paiticul^ly toba^ plants, are improved treatment 
with exciting agents used for forcing, interrupting germina- 
tory rest or acederating the coloration of fruits. Examples 
are given of the use m C1H4, the content of alkaloids in 
the plants being thereby reduced, whereas aroma, etc., 
are unproved. 

Vitamin concentrates. Atherton Seidell. U. S. 
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1»037,671, Dec. 6. In elimiiiatuig non^vitaminic nitroge- 1 with ether, and evapg. off the latter, a sol. prepn. is ob* 
nous and other substances from aq. vitamin scdns. sudi tained. Other examples are given. Cf . C. A . 28 , 262. 
as those derived from brewers' yeast, substances con- Hormone aoltdions. Schering-fiaUbaum A.-G. Ger. 
tained in the soln. are objected to benzoylatkm of stmh 581,528, July 29, 1933. Hormc^ solns. are rendered 

character as to effect an increase in the differential solubili- stable for some time and given a strong subcutaneous action 

ties of vitaminic and non-vitaminic substances thus facUi- by addu. of ale. bases such as triethanolamine, 
tating their sepn. by use of acetone as a selective precipi- Mentholated talcum powder. Alfred J. Lautniann. 
tant. By repeated pptn., a cryst. vitaminic product of U. S. 1,936,845, Nov. 28. A talc base powder is mixed 
hu^ antineuritic potency is obtained. p vnth about 4% or less of diatomaceous earth impregnated 

Hormones, etc. Siegfried Loewc. Fr. 750,730, Aug. ^ with menthol, etc. 

17, 1933. See Brit. 353,635 (C. A. 27, 375). Dentifrice. John. S. R. Heath. Australia 6785/32. 

Hormones. Bernhard Zondek and Carl von Eweyk. Apr. 27, 1933. A dye or stain, such as a small amt. of 
Ger. 583,910, Sept. 12, 1936. Female sexual hormones crystal violet and brilliant green in ale., is added to a 

are pptd. by treating the we&ldy acidified urine of pregnant dentifrice to make visible any film on the teeth, 

females with water-sol. heavy metal salts of org. acids Disinfectant. F. Raschig G. m. b. H. Ger. .579,897, 
such as (AcO)tPb. July 4, 1933. A disinfectant sol. in water consists of a 

Hormone preparationa. ^Bernhard Zondek and Carl mixt. of chlorothymol, m. 62-4^, and soap/^ 
van Eweyk. Ger. 584,966, Sept. 27, 1933. Addn. to 3 Disinfectant. F. Raschig G. m. b. H. Cicr. 580,880, 
583,910 (preceding abstr.). The method of 583,910 for July 17, 1933. Addn. to 579,897 (preceding abstr.). 
obtaining hormone prepns. by treating the urine of preg- The method of 579,897 for producing a disinfectant sol. 
nant females with heavy metal salts of org. acids is modi? in water by mixing chlorothymol with soap is improved by 
fied by using salts insol. instead of sol. in water, e. g., using a resin soap. 

Fe stearate and (AcO)iFe. Disinfecting with iodine. Johann P. Schonthan. Brit. 

Hormone prepmations. Soc. pour find. chim. k Bfile. 397,238, Aug. 24, 1933. See Fr. 7.34,494 (C. A. 27, 1097). 
Ger. 579,820, July 1, 1933. Female sexual hormones are Bacteriddes, etc. Louis Genevois and Kugdne De- 
obtained in cryst. form by treating hormone exts from launey. Fr. 753,862, Oct. 26, 1933. Esters of mono- 
human or animal urine with aq. solns. of hydroxides of 4 haloacetic acids, particularly bromo- and iodo-acetic 
the .second group of the periodic table and filtering off acids of higher fatty ales., poly ales., or aromatic ales, 
ihe ppt. The latter is thoroughly washed with water; arc used as antimycotic and anticryptogamic agents, non- 
the washings are acidified and extd. with a solvent non- toxic to animals. 

miscible with water. The ext. is then wadied with alkali Coloring hair. Wm. B. Stoddard, Jr. and Willard F. 
carl)onatc soln. and the hormones crystd. out. Examples Greenwald (to Victor J. Thill). U. S. 1,937,365, Nov. 

are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 2763. 28. Two solns. are used, one contg. a Bi compd. such as ' 

Hormone preparations. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Bi nitrate and an anti-hydrolytic agent such as glycerol 
(k>r. 583,854, Sept. 11, 1933. Derivs. of sexual hormones ^ in an amount sufficient to prevent substantial hydrolysis, 
sol. in water are prepd. by treating the hormones with ^ the other comprising a S-contg. compd. such a.s NasStOi 
acylating agents which also form salts. Thus, the oil to form a coloring compd. on hair capable of reactii^ with 
obtained by extg. male urine is treated with phthalic the Bi compd. (the 2 solns. being mixed before application 
anhydride at 120-40®. On neutralizing with soda, extg. to the hair). 


18 -ACIDS, ALKALIES, SALTS AND SUNDRIES 


R. M. SYMMBS 

Modem methods of preparing phosphoric acid, espe- Avdeeva. J. Chem, Ind» (Moscow) 1933 , No. 7, 32-5. — 
cially by the wet process. H. 1-ehrcckc. Chem. Fabrik Conens. of 0.001% of HiS and PHi in the gas for ihc syn- 

1933, 505-7. — The conditions of temp, and conen. for the thesis of NHa suffice to poison the catalyst. This effect is 

fonnalion of CaS04 that settles and filters well in coned, less above 500® and increases rapidly at lower temp.s. and 
ILPO4 solns. arc discussed, and a new filter is shown (cf. higher pressures. H. M. Leicester 

C. A . 27, 5899; Ticdcmann and Gundclach, C. A . 28, 580’. Decreasing the degree of hygroscopicity and citing of 

J. H. Moore ammonium nitrate. 1. Krichevskii, L. Kantorovich and 
The problem of theoretical intexpretation of the intensi- ^ M. Bergauz. /. Chem, Ind. (Moscow) 1933 , No. 7, 
fication of the production of sidfuric acid. Ya. Detch. 41— 7.**— NH4NO) is treated with 0.05% of its wt. of paraffin 

Khimstroi 5, 2371-3^1933).— Lab. expts. and factory dissolved in CCI4. The thin film formed when the CCI4 

observations showed that the modern methods ol process- evaps. practically prevents absorption of moisture by the 

mg H,S04 are inconsistent with the. latest scientific con- ssdt. The paraffin can also be added in the fused state 

eeptions and the physicochem*. nature of the process, without the use of solvents. Coating NH4NO1 with 

'fhe process constitutes a series of chem. reactions, each of compds. contg. polar groups does not decrease the rate of 

which takes place in a corresponding phase, and is inter- absorption of H2O. The treated salt is non-explosive and 

proted by 2 schemes in the light of the electron-ionic g fertilizing properties are unchanged. H. M. L. 
t hcory . The gaseous N oxides do not act as catalysis in the The hygrogcopidty and CfUdng of ammonium nitrate and 

process, but enter into the formation of the intermediate mixtures of ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulfate, 

product of nitrosyl of sulfuric acid, [OiS;(OH)i].NO G. I. Gorshtcin. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933 , No. 7, 

(not to be confused with nitrosylsulfuric acid), which is a 47-60. — ^NH4NO» is usually as hygroscopic as a mixt. of 

factor of intensification in the production of H8^4- Theo- NH4NO1 and (Nn4)2S04, but with increasing temp, and 

retically the process proceeds without any loss of N oxides decreasing humidity, the mixt. becomes less hygroscopic. 

{i. e., HNOa). The common losses of N oxides in the For a moisture content in the NH4NO1 varying between 

production of H2SO4 can be averted by improvements in 0.5 and 30-40% there is no difference in further absorption 

the installation and carejul control of the factors of intensi- 9 of HiO. Thick layers of NH4NO1 absorb little moisture, 

Tication of the process. Chas. Blanc and if they are covered with a thin layer of sand, the HaO 

Coke-oven gas aa one of fhe basic sources for productUm absorption is still further decreased. The size of the 

of hydrogen for synthetic ammonia. V. I. Borodkin, lumps is almost without effect. At 32® NILNOt changes 

Khimsirn 5 , 2417-22(1933). — Economic advantages of from one modification to another. If more than 0.1% 

the use of Ha derived from coke-oven gw are discussed. HiO is present in the salt, this change causes severe caking. 

Chas. Blanc Drying the moist salt has the same effect, but dry NH4- 
A study of poisoning of ammonis catalysts by hydrogen NOi will not cake. Although methods of mixing and 

sulfide and phosphine. V. P. Kamzolldn and A. V. smiffi variations in the relative amts, of NH4NO1 and 
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(NH 4 )iS 04 in a mixt. of these compds. do not affect their 
absorption of HsO, inmasc in the raative amt. of (NH 4 )i- 
SO4 decreases the csJlfcg tendency. If a double salt has 
formed* the mist, cakes about as much as NH4NO1 alone* 
but if there is only a mech. mixt.* caking is leas. 

H. M. Leicester 

The ^leparatioa of lime-ammonium nitrate and its 
tarfroac^^ properties. A. Guyer and H. Schfftze. 
Angew. Ckem, 46, 763-6(1933).— The method of prcpn. 
has a definite influence upon the degree of conversion of 
CaCOi and NH4NQ1. lAX>se mixing in the cold results in 
a lower conversion* because of the less intimate contact of 
the components. Sulisequent pressing increases the 
conversion. Addn. of (NH4)sS04 improved slightly the 
hygroscopic properties of the product and simultaneously 
gives rise to 1^ reaction CaCOi + NH4NOt.aq. to a small 
extent. The content of sol. lime is increased likewise by 
the reaction between CaCOi and (NH4)tS04. Addn. of 
Ca(NOi)f slows up the reaction, reduces the N losses dur- 
ing the reaction and scarcely changes the hygroscopic 
properties. Exptl. data and figures of the app. are given. 
Twdve references. Karl Kammermeycr 

Recrystallizatioa of potassium chloride for the produc- 
tion of potassium chlorate. Ya. V. Pupko and S. S. 
Shralbman. Khimstroi 5* 2427-31 (1933). -Tech. KCI is 
freed from impurities of K1SO4 and K2CO8 by double 
decompn. with CaCb; mother liquor from the previous 
crystn. is used as the solvent. Chas. Blanc 

Sodium sulfate. Oscar Pefla i Lillo. Bol. minero soc. 
nod. mineria (Chile) 45, 73-6(1933).— Several processes 
for extn. are described briefly and some com. applications 
outlined. The chem. and phys. properties of the deposits 
' in Chile are descried. A. W. Furbank 

•Formation of hydrogen peroxide in catalytic dehydrogena- 
tion. Thomas P. Macrae. Biochem. J. 27, 1248-52 
(1933). — ^The test is based upon the fact that when a 
suspension of Ce(OH)i is treated with HjOi the suspension 
changes from a white to a deep yellow-orange, because! of 
the formation of the sparingly sol. ceric hydroperoxide (I) : 
2Ce(OH), + 3H,Oa 2Cc(OH)aOOn + 2H*0. I can 
be detd. iodometrically or colorimctrically. HiOi is an 
intermediate (iroduct in the catalytic combination of Hi 
and Os. HsOa con also be detected in the catalytic aerobic 
dehydrogenation of CHiOH and CsTLOH. This sub- 
stantiates the Wieland theory of dehydrogenation. 

Benjamin Harrow 

The preparation of sulfur dioxide and portland cement 
from gypsum. 8. Royak* M. GiTshman, K. Miloslavskil 
and £. Nagerova. 7. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 7, 
35-41. — ^A mixt. of CaSOi, clay and coke burned in Ni 
contg. 1-2% O* yields portland cement and SO2. 'JTic C 
reduces Ca^Oi to CaS* which reacts with the remaining 
CaS04 to give CaO and SOi. FciOs helps the process. 
Burning of the mixt. should be slow. li. M. I^uccstcr 
The modernization of lime plants. Development of the 

S lant **Bottsmiet et de la Vemhe. Chauz de Riuiteil-Albi.” 
f. Puech. Rev, maUriaux construction trav, publics 1933* 
362-9. — Modernization of the equipment and tiifg. process 
and the resulting improvements are discussed. K. K. 

The bleaching days. P. G. Nutting. V, S. Geol, 
Survey Cite, 3, 61 pp.(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 2793.— A 
discussion of the source, prcpn. and theory of the bleach- 
ing action of various clays. Wt. -humidity curves, de- 
hydration curves and miscellaneous tabular data are given. 

W. A. Moore 

Some comments on the practical use of casein. Erich 
Kunze. Farhe u. iMck 1933, 581-2. G. G. Sward 
Uneffldanqr of calking compounds a challenge to indus- 
t^. C. R. Shaffer. Paint, Oil & Chem. Rev. 95* No. 26* 
18-19(1933).— 'The principal requirements of talking 
compda. are adhesion, elasticity, freedom from sagging 
and ease of application. As a rule, only a very small 
percentage of the compds. on the market are satisfactory. 

G. G. Sward 

Chemical investigation of bamboo. XII. The adsorp- 
tion of acetic acid mm aqueous solution by charcoal. 2. 
Sutezd Qgori and Jir6 i^hima. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
Japan 36, Suppl. binding 630-2(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 


5966. — ^Exptl. results are reported on absorption tests with 
8 bamboo and 4 wood charnMds on solns. of AcOH varying 
in conen. from 0.00125 to 0.4 N, R. Katnmermeyer 

The new detergents. R. A. Duncan. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 26, 24-6(1934). B. H. 

Carboxide gas: a new insacliddal fumigant tor bedbugs 
and cockroa&es. B. W. Brown. U. S. Naval Med. 
BuU. 31, 253-68(1933).— Carboxide (a liquid mixt. of 1 
part ethylene oxide to 9 parts of COi) was tested in a 2000 
cu. ft. room on deeply buried insects. The following min. 
lethal conens. per 1000 cu. ft. are recommended for both 
liedbugs and cockroaches: 5 lbs. for 3 hrs.; 3 lbs. for 6 
hrs.; 3 lbs. for 12 hrs.; 2 lbs. for 18 hrs.; and 2 lbs. for 
24 hrs. B. C. Brunstettcr 


Solvents for CH4 [for sepn. from H-N mixts.] (Karz- 
havin* Gerchikova) 13.* 


Sauffngnon, R.: Le graphite. Pt. II. l^tudc tech- 
nique. 51 pp. Paris: Mines carri^res. F. 10. 

‘ Borates. 2nd Ed. (1920-1932). London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 44 pp. 9d. (by post lOd.). Reviewed 
in J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 128-9A(1933). 


Hydrocyanic acid. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 42.- 
610* Aug. 23, 1933. Addn. to 716,052 (C. A. 26, 1719). 
Derivs. of hydrocarbons* particularly those contg. O or 
halogens, e. g., MeOH, £tOH, C|H|C1 or CsILClt, are used 
instead of hydrocarbons in the process of Fr. 715,052. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4034. 

Hydrocyanic acid from heavy metal cyanides. Henry 
1.. Sulman and Hugh F. K. Picard (to General Engineering 
Co.). U. S. 1,938,469, Dec. 5. A heavy metal cyanide 
such as that of residual liquors from cyanide plants is 
heated in a reducing H-contg. atm. and in the presence of 
an added metallic sulfide such as ground pyrites to a temp, 
sufficient to set free HCN and to cause the heavy metal to 
combine with the S set free from the metallic sulfide. An 
arrangement of app. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 5902. 

Hydrofluoric add. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Julius 
Soil, inventor). Ger. 580,633, July 14, 1933. HF tech- 
nically free from SiOi is prepd. by distg. the impure HF 
till SiP4 appears in the distillate. Cf . C. A . 27, 4884. 

Hydrofluwic add. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Julius 
S511* inventor). Ger. 581,714* Aug. 1, 1933. HF contg. 
very little SiOs is prepd. by treating fluorspar contg. SiOi 
with HiSOi, the paste of fluorspar and HsSOi being stirred 
for some time with a slight rise of temp, prior to driving off 
the HF to ensure removal of nearly all the SiOa as SiF4. 

Fluosilidc add. Walker Penficld (to Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co.) . U. S. 1,938,533* Dec. 5. In the manuf . 
of HiSiFe solns. of about 20-60% strength from a 
gas contg. SiFi and water vapor, the gas is cooled to a 
temp, (suitably about 50^) at which the formation and 
condensation of HiSiFi takes place by immediately con- 
tacting it, without the introduction of addnl. water, with 
a soln. of HtSiFe of 20-30% conen. maintained at such 
temp., the water necessary for the reaction and prcpn. of 
the coned, acid from the gas being thus obtained. App. 
is described. 

Tungstic add. Fritz Best. Ger. 579,509, July 1, 
1933. Addn. to 567,571 (C. A. 27, 2662) . The method 
of 567,571 for produdng WOi by treating findy crushed W 
ores with HCl or HBr is modified by using HCl of 1 .195 sp. 
gr., at 38-40^ and at a pressure of 40 cm. of water, or 
HBr of 1.502 sp. gr. at 55-6^ and at the same pressure. 

Ammonia ayntheds. Patentwertungs A.-G. '*Alpina.*’ 
Ger. 583,559* Sept. 5* 1933. A mixt. of N and H tor the 
ssmthesis of NH| is purified by passing the mixt. over a 
catalyst comprising various alkali and cdk. earth metals at 
2-500®. 

Hit^-presaure-reBigting Joint auitable for oyntiietic 
ammonia apparatua. Sydney R. Boyce and Prank S. 
Lundy (to Imperial Chemic^ Industries Ltd.)* U. S. 
1,937*329* Nov. 28. 

Revering alkali metal compounda from waate lyes. 
George H. Tomlinson. Brit. 397,787* Aug. 31* 1933. 
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Wtitt liqiiofs from odlulosic pulp* espec^y sulfate pulp* 1 Ivy causing CaBrj to react on Ca salts of pcdyhydroxy- 
manul. are spray-dried in the u^per region of a recovery monocartvoxylic acids obtained by oxidation of polyaldoses, 

chamber* combustion of the dried product being sub- Examples are given of the prepn. M compds. from CaBrs 

stantially confined to a combustion and reducing zone and the maltobionate and lactobionate. The oxidation of 

below the drying zone. App. is described. the poly aldose and the combination may be carried out in 

Alkali cyanides. Stickstoffwerke G. m. b. H. (H. one step. 

Heinrich Franck and Carl Freitag, inventors). Gcr. Lead salts. Rend J. Daloze. Fr. 762,674, Sept. 28, 
679,886* July 3* 1933. Alkali carbonates are heated to 1933. Pure Pb salts are obtained from impure PbSO^ by a 

redness in a current of HCN and H or NHi* CO and H. ^ double decompn. in aq. soln. between PbS 04 and a large 

Thus* is heated to 770-876^ in a current of HCN and excess of AcONa, sepn. of insol. subsUnces, and pptn. of 
H to give a 99.6% yield of NaCN. Pb from the Pb(OAc )2 by adding a Na salt correspond- 

AUndi metal nitrates. Marius Fauvart and Gdrard ing to the insol. Fb salt desired. 

Mullicz. Fr. 750,945* Ai^?i22, 1933. Vapors of oxides Working up crude potassium salts. Chemicvcrfahrcn 
of N from the catalytic oxidation of NHj are passed into a G. m. b. H. Cier. 679,025, July 1, 1933. Crude sulfate- 
soln. of KCl or NaCl to form nitrates. An app. is de- free K salts such as .sylvine, caniallite* etc.* are treated 
scribed. with NH 4 CI lye and a current of NH». Tha pptd. KCl is 

Alkali metal phosphates. "Conway Freiherr von Girsc- sepd. The mother liquor is then treated % obtain by- 

wald and Hans Weidmann (to ! 8 .merican Lturgi Corp.). 3 products. In the case of sylvine* the lye is treated by the 
U. S. 1,938,057, Dec. 5. A metal-P compd. such a.s ferro- Solvay process. In the. case of camallite, CO 9 is passed 
P is heated with a basic alkali metal compd. such as into the lye to ppt. the double salt MgCOi.CNHOiCOa. 
NoyCOi to a reaction temp, below the fu.sion temp, of the Cf. C. A . 28, 866^. 

reaction mixt. while the mixt. is moved in contact with a Soluble salts from silicates. Society italiana potassa. 
eurrcntof O-contg. gas in such an amt. that the issuing gas Fr. 752*374* Sept. 21, 1933. Silicates* which may be 
still contains at least 5% O. mixed with other substances to effect the reaction, are 

Alkali phosphates. Metollgesellschaft A.-G. (Conway placed in the upper part of a closed vessel and an aq. soln. 
Freiherr von Girsewald and Hans Weidmann, inventors), of acid is placed in the lower part and heated to form 
Ger. 580,138, July 6 , 1933. Addn. to 576,603 (C. A. 27, ^ steam. The steam condenses and carries down sol. sub- 
5903). See II. S. 1,938,067 (preceding abstr.). stances, forming a cyclic process. 

Alkali sulfite solutions. Patentaktiebolagct Grdndal- Worldng up ^icates. Hans L. Lehmann. Ger. 580,- 
Ram^n (Gustav Haglund* inventor). Ger. 683,850, 712, July 14, 1933. Crude silicates arc crushed, sus- 

vSc‘pt. 11, 193 : 1 . Alkali mono- and bisulfite solns. prac- tanidcd in strong NH 4 CI soln. and heated with HCl. The 

licully free from Ca salts and for use in obtaining cellulose* product is an 82% yield of good quality fuller’s earth, 

are prepd. from the waste lye of cellulose proce.sses. The Metal silicates. Philip Nathan Engel. Ger. 583,974, 

waste lye is first burned to remove org. impurities, sulfides Sept. 13, 1933. A soln. of an alkali silicate is mixed wi^h 

and thiosulfates. The residue is then dissolved in water ^ an acid and a soln. of a salt of a metal forming an ampho- 
und treated with SOt and finely divided CaCOt, or other Ca tcric hydroxide. The latter may be mixed with the acid 
sslts which form Ca(HSOa)s with SOi, till the alkali salts before addn. to the silicate. Thus, Al 2 (S 04 )ii is added to 

present are all converted to*bisulfite. The soln. Is then coned. H 2 SO 4 . On cooling, the mixt. is added to a soln. of 

treated with sufficient finely powd. CaCOi, CaO or Ca- NuaSiOt to give a gelatinous mass conlg. Alt(SiOa)a* 

f 0 H )2 to ppt. the Ca(HSOa)a as CaSOa, this causing some of Other examples arc given. The dried products are used 

the alkali bisulfite to be converted into the monosulfite, as adsorption agents. 

The pptd. CaSOa is filtered off, this leaving a soln. of Complex compounds of fluorine and aluminum. I. G. 
alkali mono- and bisulfite. Farbeuind. A.-G. Ger. 584,964, Sept. 27, 1933. Solns. 

Kiln for burning alkaline earth carbonates. Dwight 6 of complex F and A1 compds. arc obtained by the action of 
and Lloyd Metallurgical Co. Ger. 581 ,575, July 31 , 19^. aq. mineral arid on a mixt. of crude AliOn material such as 

Caustic lyes. I. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. Fr. 751,312, clay, bauxite, etc., and difficultly sol. F compds., such as 

Aug. 31, 1933. Aik. caustic lyes are made by decotnpos- fluorspar, AlFs, etc. 

itig amalgatns by a countercurrent of water, e, g., in a Metal carbamates. The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
lower filled vrith coke, charcoal, Fe, Fe-Ni or Cr in small Fr. 751,340, Aug. 31, 1933. Metal carbamates sol. in 
pieces. water, e. g., NH 2 COONa or (NH 2 COO) 2 Ca, are made by 

Aluminum salts. Zsc'himmer & Schwarz chcmische causing NH2COONH4 to react with a salt of the metal in 

Fabrik Dolau. Fr. 752,805, Sept. 30, 1933. See Ger. aq. soln. at a temp, below 10®. 

576,597 (C. A. 27, 4817). ^ Carbides. N. V. Philips’ Glocilampenfabrieken. Brit. 

Ammonium salts. Harry Pauling. Fr. 751,128, Aug. 397,372, Aug. 24, 1933. Refractory carbides arc ob- 

28, 1933. In the fonviation of NH4 salts by neutralization tained by heatii^ a body consisting at least partly of C in 

of NHi gas by acids in countercurrent, the gas is divided an atm. consisting of 1 or more volatile compds. of the 

into several partial currents which arc introduced in clement(s) whose carbides are to be produced. The atm. 

different horizontal planes. LaVger quantities of gas can may also contain reducing gases, e, g., H. The carbides of 

thereby be treated in the same space than previously. Si, Zr, Hf, Ti, Ta, V, etc., may thus be obtained from their 

Ammonium double salt. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Ger. volatile halogen compds. In an example a C filament is 

r)81 ,867, Aug. 4, 1933. The double salt (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 . 2 NIl 4 ' a Seated by an elec, current to 2400® in vaporous ZrCU until 
NO 3 is prepd. by adding NH| and H2SO4 to NH4NO1 lye, the resistance of the filament remains const., the resulting 

or by adding NHi and HNOi to (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 lye in quant i- tubular ZrCa filament being washed with HtO and dc. 

tics sufficient to cause evapn. of the water by the heat of Carbides. Mathias Fra^ (to Soci4t6 Oxy thermique) . 
neutralization. Brit. 397,744, Aug. 31, 1933. Addn. to 396,698 (C. A. 

Bismuth salts. Soc. des usiues chimiques Rhone- 28, 454*). The process of 396,698, in which a self- 
Poulenc. Fr. 7^,768, Sept. 30, 1933. Stable solns. of sustaining column of material is formed in the enlarged 
Bi salts in vegetable oils are obtained by treating Bi with an lower end of a shaft furnace by sintering the charge, is 

org. acid having in the a-position an alkoxy, phenoxy, modified for the manuf. of Ca and Si carbides from ma- 

phenylalkoxy, alkylmer«apto, phenylmercapto or phenyl- 9 terials^that do not sinter by heating. The raw materials, 
tilkylmercapto group. Examples are given ^ the prepn. of in correct proportions for the final product, are finely 
solns. of a-phenoxycaproate, a-phenoxyisobutyrate, a- ground, intimately mixed and formed into briquets or long 
butoxyphenylacetate, and a-ethoxy-, mono(and tri)-a- bars wffich are arranged in a rectangular section shaft in 
butoxy-, mono(di, and tri)-a-phenoxy-, a-bcnzylmer- layers, the bars or briquets in adjacent layers being at 
capto-, a-phenylmercapto- and a-butylmercapto-laurate of right angles. 

Bi. Cyanamlde. Baycrische Stickstoffwerke A.-G. Ger. 

Calcium compounda. Chemische Fabrik vonu.Sandoz. 583*533, Sept. 5, 1933. Carbide is rapidly azotized by 
Fr. 750,940* Aug. 22* 19^. New Ca compds. are made em^oying several vertical chambers charged with carbide* 
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the heat being applied at the bottom. The N is appUed 
uflder pressure. 

Norsk fl^rdro-Elcktrisk Kvaelstofaktiesel- 
Johnsen, inventor). Fr. 42,410, July 19, 
19M. Addn. to 738,253 {C. A. 27, 1720). The base- 
exchange substances arc flushed out with pure water 
beta^n the passage of the NaCl and the Ca(N08)s solns., 
so that the nitrate soln. is not contaminated by the chloride 
soln. 

, P^®*phate8. Cheraischc Fabrik Budenheim A.-G. ' 
C^ido Hedricb, inventor). Ger. 681,655, July .31, 1933. 
Crude phosphates, especially Cai(P 04)2 contg. compds. of 
Fe and Al and org. substances as impurities, are refined by 
treatment with gaseous Cl and HCl at high temps. Small 
amts, of alkali chloride and steam may be added during 
the process. , 

Phosphates. Camille Matignon and Pierre Kach- 
karoff. Fr. 753,638, Oct. 20, 1933. (NH 4 )aP 04 and a : 
Ca salt, e. g., the nitrate, arc obtained from natural phos- 
phates or bones, NH* and an acid such as HNOi, by dis- 
srdving the phosphate in the min. amt. of acid, pptg. the 
Ca(H 2 p 04 )i as CaHP 04 by the action of CaCOi. The 
PPld. CaHP 04 is treated with an excess of a eoned. soln. of 
NH4HC0|, with or without NH|, to form 
CaCOa, the latter being used to ppt. 

Ca ( ixaPOa)} • 

Phosphates. Victor Chemical Works. Fr. 754,104. ^ 
Nov. 2, mz. See TJ. S. 1,926,747 (C. A. 27, 5903). 
rr. 754,105. A caustic alkali is added to the lixiviating 
liquid in amt. such that the final liquor has an alky, above 
1 .06, preferably above 1 .08. 

^osphates. Bozel-Mal^tra (vSoc. indust rielle de pro- 
duits chimi^es) . Fr. 764,294, Nov. 3, 1933. Sec U. S. 
1,P35,474 (C. A. 28, 585»). 

Pyrophosphates. Chcmische Fabrik Joh. A. Benckiscr i 
Albert Reimann. Fr. 751,131, Aug. 28, 
1933. See Brit. 395.f342 (C. A. 28 , 587*). 

,^™Ocyanates. Kmil Hene. Ger. 551,776, July 24, 
^l?*7ri9 ( C. .4 . 25. 2818) . The method 
oi 617,759 for fornitng thiocyanates is modified by using 
with thiourea oxides or hydroxides, instead of anhyd. 
hydrosulfides of alkali or alk. earth metals. Tims, CaO is 
CS(NIl 2)2 and healed to 150-80® to give Ca- 
(CNS)*, and NHs. ^ 

J^i^g alumina. John G. Stein & Co. Ltd., Joseph 
y ; Hyslop and Ralph Mackenzie . Brit . 397,288, Aug, 24, 
1933. Fe oxide is sepd. from ALOs by heating in a reduc- 
Sw (over) 1000®, cooling to at least 

said atm. and then to ordinary temp, in air or other 
oxidizing atm., c. g., O. Fe 203 formed is dissolved from 
the rnixl. by acid, e, g., HCl. The AI 2 O 2 is suitable for 
refractortes. 


KoppersCo.of Dd.). U. S. 1,936,866, Nov. 28. Vari- 
ous structural, mech. and operative details are described. 

Ammonium sulfate nitrate. Gewerkschaft Victor. 
Brit. 397,532, Aug. 28, 1933. NH4 sulfate nitrate is 
produced by introducing NH| into a mixt. of HNOi and 
H1SO4 with utilization of the heat of reaction for evapn. of 
HiO, the neutralization being effected under pressure so 
that evapn. cannot occur and said evapn. being conducted 
in a sep. part of the app. under a pressure less than that 
in the neutralization space. 

Barium hydrosulfide, etc. Albert T. Mertes (to Krebs 
Pigment & Color Corp.). U. S. 1,936,849, Nov. 28. An 
aq. soln. of Ba suh&de is treated with CaCU in an amount 
substantially less than that cquiv. to the Ba sulfide, and 
the^ Ca(OH)s is sepd. from the remaining soln. of Ba soils, 
which may be used for BaCU production, etc. 

Cadmium sulfate. Harry P. Corson (to Grassdli 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,936,830, Nov. 28. Cd is dis- 
solved in hot dil. H2SO4, and compressed air is introduced 
into the reaction mixt. while it is maintained at superatm. 
pressure. 

Chloride of lime. Societi elettrica ed elettrochimica 
dd Caffaro, Achilla Carughi and Carlo Paoloni. Pr. 
42,5()6, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 715,229 ( C. A . 26, 1724) . 
The interruption of the chlorination takes place after 9/10 
of the operation is complete instead of 2/3 as in Fr. 715,- 
229. The 1st phase of the reaction is carried out at 33-7® , 
the 2nd at 31-3® and the last at 27-31®. 

Shaft kiln for burning lime, etc. Josef Rohm. Ger. 
579,881, July 1, 1933. 

Caldum hypodilorite . Francis N . Kitchen (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,937,230, Nov. 28.^ 
A suspension of lime in water is chlorinated to produce < 
basic Ca hypochlorite, the latter is sepil. from mother , 
liquor, suspended in water and further chlorinated to 
produce normal Ca(OCl)a. 

Calcium hypodilorite. Matthew Wel>er, Jr. (to Mu- 
thieson Alkali Works). TJ. fe. 1,937,613, Dec. 5. Basic 
Ca hypochlorile is pptd. from an aq. soln. contg. Ca, 
chloride, OH and OCl ions, and after sepn. the chlorinated 
intermediate is caused to react with a NaOCl compd. and 
is dried. 

Copper chloride and sodium sulfate. Giovanni Mor- 
selH. Fr. 754,184, Nov. 2, 1933. CuCL and Na 2 S 04 au* 
made and sepd. from an aq. soln. of NaCl and CuS()4, 
preferably in equimol. proportions, by cooling the soln. to 
between — 10® and — ^20® and sepg. the crystd. NafS 04 by 
centrifuging or filtering. 

Cyanogen chloride. Paul Dieterle (to National Aniline 
& Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,938,324, Dec. 5. Reaction is 
effected between Cl and an alkali metal cyanide in the pres- 
ence of a halogenatcd aliphatic hydrocarbon such as CCI4 


ejrtraction from ^ummous materials such as ' and of an org. monocarboxylic acid such as glacial HOAc 
Muxite or clay. John J. Crawford. U. S. 1,938,173, which is sol. in the halogcnated hydrocarbon used, in the 

Dec. 5. A soln. contg. Al and Fe chlorides is fonned by — - 1 - ^ • r 

treating aluminous material with HCl; this soln. is 
NaHCOi; the resulting mixt. of NallCO,, 

Al(OH)i and Fe oxide is heated, residual Na aluminatc and 


substantial absence of water. By liie use of Br instead of 
Cl, a similar reaction may be effected. 

Ferrous chloride. Carl F. Prutton (to Dow Chemical 
Co.). U. S. 1.938,461, Dec. 5. A FeCL soln. is evapd. 
to ppt. FeCl 2 . 2 H 20 crystals, and the latter arc sepd. from 
their mother liquor at a temp, above 90® (in order to avoid 
g formation of tetrahydrate) and may be completely de- 
hydrated by heating to about 230®. 

Ferric oxide. Vereiniglc Stahlwerke A.-G. (Leopold 
Brandt, inventor). Ger. 581,657, July 31, 1933. Pure 
Fe202 is prepd. by re<lucing Fe(CO)* by heating to obtain 
pure Fe, treating the latter with HNOi or (COxH)i and 
finally converting the residting salt^to Fe 20 i by heating. 

Ferric oxide. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Dohse, 
inventor). Ger. 584,646, Sept. 22, 1933. FcA is 


Fe oxide are treated to dissolve the Na aluminate, the 
latter is combined with CO 2 and alumina is pptd. An 
arrangement of app. is described. 

Leaded ammonium diloride. Charles P. Weise (to 
G^lli Chemical Co.), U. S. 1,936,811, Nov. 28. 

NH4CI is crystd. from an alk. soln. contg. Pb and the 
leaded NH4CI is treated with an acidified NH4CI soln., in 
order to obtain a light -colored product., 

Acmi oiiiuTn sulfate. Apparcils ct Evaporateura Kest- 
Brit. 397,271, Aug. 24, 1933. See Fr. 733,594 
V C. A* 27, 1105). 

Ammo^um jn^te. Emil Baerwald and Henryk Gold- 9 obtained' in a'vw^finS^’ divide ^ditiflaT by trlating 
maun. Ger. 5W,602, Oct. 4, 1933. (NH 4 )tS 04 is prepd. FeCU witli ale. and NHi in the presence of a small amt. of 


by oxidizing SOs (c. g., in gases from roasting pyrites, etc.) 
by means of oxides or N obtained by passing a high-tension 
current through air, and admitting NH| and steam, 'rbe 
(NH4)9S04 is collected by an electrofilter as a fine white 
powder. 

High-^eed centrifugal drier and associated appsratus 
for drying ammonium sulfate. Joseph van Ackeren (to 


j presence c 

water. The ale. is distd. off and the FeiOi freed from 
NH4CI and dried. In practice, anhyd. FeC^ is treated 
with anhyd. NH| and high-percentage ale. 

Ferric sulfate. Titan G. m. b. H. Ger. 580,851, 
July 17, 1933. App. for treating solid powd. Fet(M4)i 
with gaseous NH* to produce Fcift and (NH4)iS04 is 
described. 
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Iron cubonyl. Compagnie de produits chimiques et 1 NH 4 CI corresponding to the NaCl added, removing the 
^Icctromftallurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue and NH 4 CI and treating by COi to ppt. NaHCQi. The NaCl 
James Basset. Fr. 763,883, Oct. 21, 1933. Fe carbonyl may be replaced by other sol. Na salt, and instead of NH 4 - 

is made by causing CO to react under a pressure of 600 kg. NOi in the starting soln. NaNOt may be used. Cf . C. A . 

per sq. cm. or more on compact Fe, divided simply by 27, 4358. 

niech. means, e. g., Fe turnings or filings. Sodium cyanide. Gesdlschaft ffir Kohlentechnik m. b. 

Pur^ying anhydrous magnesium chloride. Soci4t4 de H. Fr. 751,191, Aug. 28, 1933. NasCOi contg. water of 
produits chimiques des terres rares (to Johnson Matthey & crystn. is subjected to dehydration under a temp, such 
Co. Ltd.). Brit. 397,481, Aug. 22, 1933. Divided on p that there is no solution, fusion or fritting of the salt, and 
397,479 (C, A, 28, 717*). Sc?p Fr. 736,416 (C. A. 27, HCN is afterward directed at a higher temp, onto the 

1286). ' dehydrated salt. In a modification NaHCOi is heated 

Manganese dioxide. Leslie G. Jenness (to Intermetal under vacuum to a temp, not above 102** and HCN is 

Corp.). U. S. 1,937,488, Iftv. 28. Catalytic MnOa directed onto the calcined salt at a higher temp, 
suitable for use in oxidizing CO at low temps, is prepd. by ^dium nitrate. C^orge H. Gleason (to Compania 
heating a Mn ore such as pyrolusite ore contg. Mn of a Salitrera Anglo-Cliilena) . U. S. 1,937,757, Dec. 5. 
valence greater than 2 in a sjgeam of MeOH vapors to * 'Commercial" NaNOi is heated to liquefy its actual 
reduce the ore to compds. contg. bo|h bivalent and quad- NaNOs without liquefaction of assoed. impurities, and the 
rivalent Mn ; the bivalent Mn is dissolved out with HNOt, 3 molten NaNOt is sepd. 

and the resulting foraminate product is subjected to filtra- Sodium nitrate and ammonium chloride. Wilhelm 

tion, washing, pressing, crushing, sizing and drying. Steudemann. Brit. 397,290, Aug. 24, 1933. See Fr. 

Nickel sulfate. Harry P. Corson (to Grasselli Chemical 741,213 ( C. A . 27, 2768) . 

Co.). U. S. 1,936,829, Nov. 28. A Ni-Cu-Fe alloy is Sodium nitrite. Synthesia chemick^ tovarny akc. 
treated with hot dil. H 2 ^ 4 , and a gas contg. free O is intro- spol. and Bedrich Batik. Fr. 760,886, Aug. 21, 1933. 
(liiccd into the reaction mixt ., as by use of air with steam, to Gcr . 568,942 ( C. A . 27, 2768) . 

(rive a suitable partial pressure of O greater than that in air Stannic chloride. Jacques Wolf and Georges A. Favre. 

alone, while a superatm. pressure and a temp, above 100® U. S. 1,937,419, Nov. 28. In treating molten Sn with Cl, 
is niaintaincd. ^ about 5% or more of Sb is added to the Sn as a catalyst . 

Potassium aluminum fluoride. Arthur H. Henninger App. is described. 

(to General Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,937,956, Dec. 5. Strontium carbonate. Otho L. Thomas (to Grasselli 
AIsOi is dissolved in a soln. of KOH, and HF is added. Chemical 0>.). 17. S. 1,936,806, Nov. 28. Crushed 

\'arious details of procedure are de.scribed. celestite ore is subjected to ball milling in a NasCOa soln. at 

Potassium carbonate and sodium sulfate. Kali Chemie a temp, above about 65®, the solid product is sepd. from 

A.-Ct. Fr. 752, .507, Sept. 25, 1933. K 2 SO 4 is transformed NaaSOa soln. formed, reground as a slurry in water in a ball 

lo K^COs by means of BaCOa, and the BaSOa is retrans- mill at a temp, above about 65®, and the resulting SrCOa. 
tormed to BaCOa by means of NasCOi in aq. suspension, 5 is sepd. from the reaction liquor. 

jiioferably under pressure and heat. The mother liquor Zinc oxide. Metallgcscllschaft A.-O. Fr. 753,330, 
from the BaCOa is treated with CO 2 to .sep. NaHCOa, and Oc!t. 13, 1933. ZnO is made by the combustion in powd. 

I lie mother liquor from the NaHCOa is cooled to scp. coal burners of a mixt. of fuel and a material contg. ZnSOa, 

iNa..S 04 . The NaHCO is heated in the presence of water e, g., smoke dust from the roasting of Zn ores, without an 

lo form NaaCOa and COj. exccvss of combustion air and at a temp, above the de- 

Potassium nitrate. Kali-Forscliungs-Anstalt G. m, b. ronipn. temp, of ZnSOi. The gases are cooled by pulver- 

II. (Oskar F. Kaselitz and Waller Katz, inventors), ized water to ppt. ZnO and to oxidize the Zn form^. 

Or. 581,056, July 31, 1933. KCl is treated with gaseou.s Active carbon. N. V. Algemeene Norit Maatschappij. 
n\ide.s of N obtained by heating Ca(NO |)2 with KCl. 6 Ger, 583,053, Aug. 28, 19.33. Addu. to 547,516 (C. A. 26, 
Potassium phosphate. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt G. m. 3032). In prepg. active C by the method of 547,516, 

1». H. (Oskar K. Kaselitz and Waltlier Schuppe, inventors) . i- e., by heating coal and inorg. binding agent, the activat- 

Cicr. .580,422, July 10, 1933, Addn. to 576,747 (C. A. 27, ing healing is carried out in a rotary-drum furnace. A 

•tSSS). In prepg. KH 1 PO 4 by the method of 575,747 small amt. of H may be introduced into the furnace, 

ironi KCl and ILP 04 , a satd. soln. of KH 2 PO 4 and the Colloidal carbon. Gewge Antonoff and JeanPrccdland. 
(loulde salt KH 2 P 04 .II 4 P 04 is obtained. KCl and niP 04 Ger. 580,962, July 19, 1933. Colloidal C free hxan ash is 
iiif introduced into this soln. in equimol. proportions, prepd. by carbonizing vegetable materials with HfS 04 
I lie tnixt. is heated till the Cl is driven off. The liquid is and subjecting the product to an alk. peptization. The 
tljcn cooled and the deposited KH 2 PO 4 sepd. ' vegetable material may be subjected to a treatment with 

Silicon carbide. Otis Hutchins (to Carborundum alkali before carl)onization. Cf. C. A. 27, 5906. 

Co.). U.S. 1,937,060, Xov. 28. SiC in the form of alio- Carbon and hydrogen. Adolf Kdpke. Gcr. 584,538, 
iiif)Tnorpliic crystal units joined to fiirm a massive sub- Sept. 21, 1933. App. for the simultaneous production of 
‘Miintially continuous solid mass js prepd. by a special C and H by heating hydrex^arbons, especially CH 4 , is 
(Icscribf'd furnace operation and is of high purity and has a described. 

iiigh dec. resistance. Solutiona of chlorine. Klcctrochlore (Soc. anon.). 

Sodium carbonate monohydrate. Wm. H. Allen and Fr. 752,897, Oct. 2, 1933. Soltis, of Cl in water are ob- 

C'liarlcs F. Ritchie (to American Potash & Chemical g tained by the use of a blast pump in which water under 
Corp.) . U.S. 1,937,937, Dec. 6 . In producing Na 2 COt.- pressure acts to draw in the Cl and then dissolves it. The 

il .'0 from complexes of NaiCOt and Na 2 S 04 , a major part solns. are particularly /or ddignificaiion of cellulose. 
of the Na 2 S 04 is first pptd. from the soln. while it is being Fluorine compounds of aluminum. Walter H. Gitzen 
replaced with NaCl, and NHi is then added to the soln. to and Glenn H. Wagner (to Aluminum Co. of America), 

ppt. Na 2 C 08 .H 20 . App. is described. U. S. 1,937,885, Dec. 5. See Brit. 383,780 (C. A. 27, 

Soda and ammoi^. Alfred Mentzel. Gcr. 583,396, 4355). 

2 , 1933. Addn. to 582,504 (C. A. 28, 8650- Hydrogen production. Roger Williams (to £. I. du 
i'hc process of 582,504 for producing KtCOi and NHi from Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,938,202, Dec. 5. A 

K 2 SO 4 is applied to NatSOti. Thus Na 2 S 04 is heated with 9 mixt. of steam and CH 4 under pressure and at a temp, of 
steam and N to give NaCN. This is then treated with 3(X>-550® is subjected to the combined action of a Ni cata- 

Ntf'aui to give NoiCCli, NHi and NaOH. lyst and a preponderating proportion of an alk. earth oxide 

Sodium bicarbonate. Henri Lawarree. Fr. 42,540, such as lime. When oxides of C begin to appear in the H, 

Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 730,997 {C. A. .27, 3787) . Na- the catalyst is regenerated by heating. 

HCOii is made by adding NaCl to a solnT circulating in a Hydrogen. Hans Harter. Ger. 581,9^, Aug. 5, 1933. 
('ycle contg. nitrates of amines and of NH4, (^A of the H or a mixt. of H and N for the synthesis of NHi is ob- 

uitratc N being combined with the amines) , then adding tained from CH4 in two parallel processes. In one process, 

(NH4)2COi or NH« and QO% until pptn. of an amt. of the CH4 is treated with excess of steam in the pretence of 
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fused Pe and a catalyst, to produce H and COf. In the 
other, the CH 4 is treated with O or air to produce a mixt. 
of H and CO or N, B and CO, the H and CO being used to 
regenerate the catalyst used in the CH 4 -Fe-steam process. 
Ato. is indicated. 

Bydrogen or hydrogen-nitrogen mixture . Hans Harter. 
Ger. 583,205, Aug. 31, 19:id. Addn. to 581,086 (preced- 
ing abstr.) . The method of 581 ,986 for producing H or H 
and N from CH 4 and steam, or CH 4 , steam and air, is 
modified by carrying out the two parallel processes de- 
scribed in 581,968 in one app., the wa.ste gases, H and CO 
from one process being used to reduce the catalyst used in 
the other process. 

Hydrogen. L’oxyhydrique fran^aisc. Fr. 751,384, 
Sept. 2, 1933. H is made by charging Fe-Si in piece.s, 
NaOH in pieces and then water into an autoclave, so that 
the rise in temp, due to the reaction assures progressive 
attack of the Fe-Si, without boiling. 

Oxygen. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Kurt Fischer, in- 
ventor). Ger. 583,788, Sept. 12, 1933. O is removed 
from gas mixts. contg. O by absorption with a complex 
Co compd., and is then recovered from the latter by treat- 
ment with NH|. Thus, crystd. Co(NOa )4 and NH 4 NO 1 
are dissolved in water and treated with an aq. soln. of NHa. 
Air is bubbled in to cause absorption of the O by the com- 
plex Co NH 4 compd. present. The O causes pptn. of the 
oxidized complex compd. This is filtered off and treated 
with gaseous NHt, causing evolution of O. 

Masaea giving off oxygen. Kate Wurster n£e Bode 
(Albert Hloch, inventor). Ger. 580,634, July 14, 1933. 
Masses giving off O on heating consist of a mixt. of O- 
yielding agents such as alkali or alk. earth oxides or per- 
oxides and asbestos fiber. 

^ Phoaifiiorua from phosphates. Stapleton D. Gooch and 
Friedrich P. Kerschbaum (to Pembroke Chemical Corp.). 
U. S. 1,938,557, Dec. 5. A shaft furnace is supplied with 
a charge comprising a silica-contg. phosphate material in 
the form of lumps which will not disintegrate in passing 
through the shaft of the furnace and lumps of coke, the 
proportion of the coke lieing about one-third to two-thirds 
the quantity of the phosphate material; the charge is 
blasted with air preheated to at least 700®, and the 
throughput of the furnace based on coke consumption is 
maintained at from 2(X1 kg. to 800 kg. per hr. per sq. ni. of 
hearth. Cf. C. A. 27, 816. 

Phosphorous and phosphoric acid esters. Willielm 
Lommel and Rudolf Kngclhardt (to I. G. Farbenind. A.- 
G.). U. S. 1,936,985, Nov. 28. Phosphorous or phos- 
phoric esters contg. Cl or Br are obtained by reaction of 
compds. such as ethylene or propylene oxides or epichloro- 
hydrin with PCli, POCli or PBri (suitably at about the b. 
p. of the alkylene oxide used) . Oily products may be thus 
obtained such aS^ tri(dichloropropyl) phosphate bj 67^, 
which hydrolyze when boiled with water and which may 
be used as impregnating and softening agents capable of 
reducing the inflammability of org. materials. 

Pure sulfur from crude material. Koloman von 
Szombatliy. U. S. 1,936,959, Nov. 28. In a continuous 
operation, the crude material is treated to produce H 2 S 
and S 02 which arc then simultaneously conducted into a 
polythionatc soln. (using an excess of HsS and maintaining 
the temp, of the soln. at 4.5-65®) . An arrangement of app. 
is described. 

Sulfur. I. G. Farlx^nind. A.-G. (Paul Herold and 
Hans Dorsch, inventors). Ger. 581,147, July 21, 1933. 
Addn. to 565,538 {C, A, 27, 2541). See Fr. 726,380 
rC. A. 27, 4361). 

Sidfur. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz Winkler, Fritz 
Oilier and Hans Dorsch, inventors). Ger. 581,054, July 
31 , 1933. Sec Fr. 747,250 ( C. A . 27, 4889) . , 

Sulfur fran sulfur dioxide. Daniel Tyrer (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,936,809, Nov. 28. 
A carbonaceous fuel such as coal is carbonized by heatix^; 
it in contact with a preheated SOi gas contg. insidB5cient O 
to maintain the fuel at carbonizing temp., the carboniza- 
tion being started at a temp, of about 400-5(X)® ; an O- 
contg. gas is added to the resulting reaction gases, and the 
gas mixt. is passed through a bed of highly heated carbo- 


1 naceous fuel maintained at a temp, above 1000 ® by reac- 
tions between the fuel and the gas mixt.; reaction ga.ses 
are withdrawn and elemental S is recovered from them. 
a. C. A. 27,3788. 

Sulfur and arsenic. Patentaktiebolaget GrOndal-Ra- 
m4n. Ger. 581,557, July 29, 1933. See U. S. 1,917,725 
(C. A. 27, 4637). 

Freeing sulfate solutions from iron. Arthur Fleischer 
9 (to Kalunile Co.). Brit. 397,412, Aup;. 24, 1933. Solus. 
^ of Alt(S 04 )a or alum are freed from ferric Pe by treating the 
neutral or basic soln. with dehydrated alunite, base ex- 
change being effected between the FesOi and the AbOa of 
the riunile. 

Aluminum sulfate. Katherine Steuart (to Kalunhe 
Co.). Brit. 397,407, Aug. 24, 1933. A finely divided 
basic NH 4 alum is heated to 400-*62()® to expel its (NH 4 ) 2 - 
SO4 and obtain a basic A 1 sulfate which may be treated 

3 with HsS 04 to reduc4 its basicity and increase its soly. 
Thus aluminiferous material, s. g., burnt clay, may bo 
treated with HsS 04 and (NH 4 )aS 04 to obtain an NIL 
alum soln., BaS added to reduce the Fe therein, the soln. 
fdiered and crystd., a soln. of the alum heated as in Brit. 
397,408 or 397,410 (following abstr.) to ppl. the basic NH 4 
alum and obtain a mother liquor contg. H 2 SO 4 , (NH 4 ) 2 - 
SO4 and residual normal alum, the basic alum treated as 
alxive and the ammoniacal vapors recovered in soln. aiul 

4 used with the mother liquor to attack fresh burnt clay. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4366. 

Basic alums. Katherine Steuart (to Kalunile Co.). 
Brit. 397,408 and 397,410, Aug. 24, 1933. See U. S. 
1,914,175 (C. A. 27, 4355). 

Alumina. Louise D. Sanders (to Kalunitc Co.). Brit. 
397,409, Aug. 24, 1933. A basic Na or K alum, obtained 
as in Brit. 397,408 or 397,410 (preceding abstr.), is cat- 
^ cined at 75(^-l(K)0° and the undecompd. alkali sulfate 
leached out. Residual SO 2 may be removed from the 
AbOa by leaching with aq. Na, K or NH 4 hydnweide or 
carbonate. ITie alum is 'pref«*‘ably first dehydrated at 
500-600® and the SO* and SO 2 driven off at the highet 
letups, converted into H 2 S 04 . In 397,41 J , Aug. 24, 1933, 
ba.sic NH 4 alum, similarly obtained, is dehydrated at 500 ■ 
(i(K)® and calcined at 7(K)-1000". 

Carbon monoxide. Jean Mauclet. Fr. 753,658, Oct. 
6 21 , 193.3. Carbonates arc decomposed in a closed vesm‘ 1 , 
and the CO 2 is transformed to CO by contact at a high 
te^). witli a material contg. C, e. g., an Fe-C alloy. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Friedrich Boedeckcr and Jcai 
Seemaiin (one-half each to E. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & 
Cc». and to Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co.) . U. S. 1 ,937.- 
682, Dec. 5. Superheated steam is injected upwardly 
through a body of acid persulfate soln. in a contimiou.s 
process, and the atomized soln. and H 202 vapor are drawn 
^ through a heated zone (of a described app.) by the action 
of a vacuum. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Alfred «Rieche. Ger. 580,710, 
July 14, 1933. A stable H 2 O 2 prepn. is obtained by 
treating urea dcrivs. of sugar with H 2 O 2 in the presence of 
walcr or stabilizers. Tuus, glucose urcide is treated with 
H 2 O 2 to give a stable product contg. 1.5-2% H 202 . 

Hydrogen peroxide. Soc. d'61cctrochicnie, d'41ectro- 
D met^lurgieet dcsaci^ries^lectriqiiesdTJgine. Fr.42,6(K», 
Aug. 23, 1933. Addn. to 733,201 (C. A. 27, 816). Slepi 
is introduced at one or more points into the circulating 
solii. which is in process of being distd. 

Sulfur dioxide from acid sludges. Ingenuin Hechen- 
bleikner (to Chemical Construction Corp.). Brit. 398,- 
023, vSepL. 7, 19.33. See U. S. 1,900,239 ( C. A . 27, 3069) . 

Catalysts. *'S. I. R. 1." (Societd italiana ricerche 
industriali) . Brit. 397,309, Aug. 24, 1933. See Fr. 
9 7.38,880 (C. A. 27, 1996). , 

Catalysts. Alexander Wackcr Ges. ffir elektrochemische 
Industrie m. b. H. (Hans Anselm and Eugen Galitzen- 
stcin, inventors). Ger. 579,506, June 29, 1933. See 
Fr. 742,924 (C. A. 27, 3721). 

Oxidation catalyit. Harlan A. Bond and Lee B. Smith 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,937,381, 
Nov. 28. A catalyst suitable for use in reactions such as 
production of aldehydes from ales, comprises dectrolsrtic Ag 
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crystals catrying a small amt. of an oxide of W, V, Mo, 
Ce, Th, Zn, A1 or Cr. 

Oxidation catalyst. Joseph C. W. Fnuser. U. S. 
1,037,089, Dec. 6. A catalsrst suitable for use in the 
oxidation of CO at low tei^s. is prepd. by converting a 
Ni or Co compd. such as Co(NOk)« to oxide contg. less 
than the limit of poisoning impurities tolerable for such 
activity and heating the oxide in an oxidizing atm. at an 
elevated temp, not exceeding about 350'’. Cf. C. A. 28, 

Catalyst for ammonia oxidaikm. Mayor F. Poglcr (to 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp.) . U. S. 1 ,930,036, Nov. 28. 
Tn producing a catidyst, a material comprising a soln. of Co 
nitrate and alumina is heated to remove liquid and produce 
an agglomerated mass; the mass is broken up to form 
granules and fines, and fines in the solid phase are sepd. 
and are used for producing trddnl. catalyst in granular 
form, by mixing with a Co salt solnrsuch as the nitrate and 
granulating. 

Manganese dioxide catalysts, etc. Leslie G. jenness 
(to Intermetal Corp.). U. S. 1,9«37,489, Nov. 28. Sub- 
stantially all the bivalent Mn is removed from Mn sesqui- 
oxide (suitably by use of dil. H1SO4) to obtain a catalyst 
which is suitable for use in the low-temp, oxidation of CO. 
Ni aluminate may be treated with NaOH. 

Catalyst for absorbing olefins. N. V. dc Bataafschc 
retroleum Maatschappij. Ger. .580,929, July 19, 1933. 
Addn. to 541,628 (C, A, 26, 2406). In absorbing olefins 
by strong acids in the presence of catalysts to form hy- 
drolyzable products, the catalysts of 641 ,628 are replaced 
])y the complex compds. obtained by treating metal CN 
<;()nipds. with unsaid, hydrocarbons and acid under condi- 
tions which result in polymerization of the hydr<x;arboiis. 
'J'hus, strong H1SO4 is stirred with KCN and CsHCCHa)! to 
give a catalyst used in absorbing CsIL. 

Nickel catalysts. Wm. W. Myddleton. Brit. 397,20.5, 
Aug. 24, 1933. Catalysts are prepd. by mixing Ni oxide 
with a Si ester, decompg. the ester and heating the mixt. 
in a reducing atm. In an example NiO, prepd. from 
NiCGa, is mixed with a PhMc soln. of Et orthosilicatc and 
NH4OH is added. The coag^ated product is broken into 
granules, dried and reduced in H. The catalyst may be 
us(‘d for the hydrogenation of cottonseed oil. 

Artificial materials. Soc. pour I'ind. chini. A Bale. 
Fr. 7.54,100, Oc't. 31, 19.33. In making lamellar artificial 
inasscs, a fusible iion-hardeniiig resin having a base of 
amine of the type of the anhydride of aniinobenzyl ale. and 
iis homologs, is used as binder. The layers provided with 
this binder arc assembled by the action of heat and pres- 
sure. 

Condensation products. Bakelite G. ni. b. H. (FVitz 
Sfel)ach, inventor). Ger. 679,748, July 3, 19.33. Prod- 
ucts capable of Wing hardened are formed by treating urea 
or its dcrivs., or thiourea, or inixls. of these, with AcNHj 
iitul CH 2 O in the presence or absence of catalyst;|:. The 
product is dried, powcl. and given the usual optional 
addns. of coloring matter, filling materials, plasticizing 
ugeiit, etc., and is molded. The ^oducts are hardened by 
liot pressing. The AcNHj may be partly or wholly re- 
placed by CaHcNHC 2 HiO. Examples are given. 

Condensation products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
'Heinz Scheyer, inventor). Ger. 680,010, July .5, 1933. 
'Fhc condensation products obtained in (jcr. .571 ,.523 
A. 27, 4415) by treating methylcncanthrone or its 
'substitution products with a mild acid condensing agent 
an: treated with SC> 2 Cl 2 . The product can be subjected 
to the action of a mild alk. condensing agent by the method 
of 577,660 (C. A. 28, 654^). Examples arc given. 

Condensation products. H. Rfimmler A.-G. Ger. 
583,563, Sept. 6, 1933. ^oducts are obtained by treating 
I mol. of thiourea and 1 mol. of urea with less than 4 mols. 
of CH 2 O, the Pb value being 6. The products have a 
hydrophobe character. Examples are given. 

Condensation products. I. G. Farlienind. A.-G. 
(Karl Daimler and Berthold Vahlberg, inventors). Ger. 
5|^,703, Sept. 22, 1033. Condensation products contg. 
silicates are obtained by treating taurines with fatty acid 
chlorides and Na silicate contg. free alkali (obtained by 


heating sand with NaOH) at 0-60*’. Thus, an aq. soln. 
of Na taurine la treated with crude Na silicate contg. excess 
of NaOH and palm oil add chloride. The product is used 
as a washing agent. Another example is given. * 

Condensatioa products. Herbert H6nel. Ger. 584,- 
858, vSept. 27, 1033. Addn. to 663,876 (C. A. 27, 1220). 
The method of 663,876 for producing stable high mol. 
products by adding excess of the therein described almost 
neutral condensation products to CHiO-PhOH products, 
is modified by reducing the amt. of the excess. High 
temps, are employed. Thus, thymol is copdeased with 
CH 2 O in an alk. medium and is added at 16(r to excess of 
a linseed oil -wood oil product to give a viscous oil useful as 
a binding agent, etc. Oxidation hardens the spread oil. 
Other examples are given. 

Condensation products. Ambi Verwaltung A.-G. (Ste- 
fan Goldschmidt and Emil Gcrischc, inventor). Ger. 
584,866, Sept. 28, 1933. In prepg. CHiO-urea condensa- 
tion products with a predetd. gelatinization period, lower 
ales, are added immediately after the condensation in a 
weakly acid medium, without removal of the water. 
Thus, ^-CHaO, urea, and a small amt. of 2 N NaOH are 
heated in a reflux condenser. H 2 SO 4 is then added and the 
whole heated till the. mass Wcomes viscous. Ale. (96%) 
is then added to the hot mass which is allowed to cool. 
The mass remains fluid for several days and then gelati- 
nizeit. Other examples are given. 

Plastic condensation products. Joseph C. Patrick. 
Ger. 670,692, June 20, 1933. Dihalogenated paraffins 
such as C2H4CI2 are condensed with an aq. polysulfide soln. 
in the presence of freshly pptd. Mg(OH) 2 , the pB value 
Wing maintained between 7 and 12 and preferably between 
8 and 10. Polysulfides of the general formula XSii are 
used, n Wing greater than 3.75 and X Wing a metal. The 
resulting latex is isolated by coagulation. Examples are 
given. Cf. C, A. 27. 2260, 6160. 

Plastic masses. Bakelite Corp. Ger. 579,553, June 
28, 1933. Urea and solid polymers of CHsO are mixed to 
a plastic mass with filling material and cellulose derivs. 
stable at lOfi”, e. g., cellulose acetate. A plasticizing 
agent such as dialkyl esters, is added and the mass homo- 
genized ready for pressing or molding. 

Plastic masses. Franz Gassner. Ger. 679,720, Jtme 
30, 1933. See Fr. 734,382 (C. A. 27, 1114). 

Plastic masses. Walter Hengstmann, Wolf Hengst- 
mann and Anna-Marie Hengstmann n6c Wolf. Ger. 
681,075, July 31, 1933. Addn. to 499, 676 (C. A. 25, 668). 
The plastic mass of 499,676 consisting of cellulose ethers 
and aliphatic dicarboxylic acids, is improved by addn. of 
polymerized styrene. The product is useful for making 
denial plates, etc. 

Plastic materials. Helmut Fritz and Emil Glaser. 
Fr. 752,452, Sept. 23, 1933. Powd. substances or mixts. 
which are hardened by water arc transformed by anhyd. 
liquids into homogeneous plastic masses, and kept out of 
contact with moisture until the time of use. Thus, ZnO 
45, ZtiS 04 20, mouoacctin 16 and dichlorohydrin 20 parts 
arc mixed, or Portland cement 72.5 and an ale. soln. of 
ZnCls 27.6 parts. Other examples arc given. 

Plastic materials. Fabriques de produits de chimie 
organique de Lairc, and Rcn6 Armcnault. Fr. 752,705, 
Sept. 229, 1933. Plastic materials contg. combined S are 
made by producing HaS in the nasicent state by double 
decompn. in the presence of urea-CHsO aolns., either be- 
fore or after the fiirmation of methylolurea, the of the 
medium Wing controUed so that it remains at the optimum 
value. The HsS may be formed by the addn. of a sulfide 
or polysulfide and an add. 

Redtols. Aug. Nowack A.-G. and Richard Hessen. 
Ger. 580^500, July 12, 1933. Soluble condensation prod- 
ucts from phenols and aldehydes capable of hardening and 
melting are heated in thin layers, e. g., on rollers, to high 
temps, till the resol is converted to resitol, the greater part 
of the volatile constituents being simultaneously removed. 
Novolack and hardening material may be used instead of 
resol. 

AdhesiveB. George E. Heyl. Brit. 397,678, Aug. 31, 
1933. Tiles, dabs, etc., particularly of glass, are secured 
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to wrfaees bjr a plastic compn. consisting of coned., s. g., 
rubber latex 16, SOi flour 6-12 and gun 0.6-1 parts. 
Coloring matter may be incorporated or painted on the 
tyeback. Cf. C.ii.27,4801. 

Adheatsaa. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 762,665, 
Sept. 26p 1033. A covering material resistant to water 
such 9$ linoleum is fixed to a substratum by an aq. emul- 
sion of a resinous condensation product contg. radicals of a 
polyhydric ale., of a polybasic org. acid and of a drying 
fatty acid. Thus an emulsion of a condensation product 
contg. radiqpls of glycerol, pbthalic acid and linseed oil 
fatty acid aid a soln. of casein in aq. NHi may be used. 
Pitch and finely powd. lignite may ^so be present. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 607*. 

Adhesive mass. Ivo Giordano and Odoardo Diena. 
Fr. 751,348, Aug. 31, 1933. A plastic adhesive mass is 
made by heating rubber, if desired already vulcanized and 
aged, to 200-350^, and treating with an inorg. acid such as 
HNOt. The products may be used for impregnating 
bandages made of cloth, paper or spun glass. 

Adhesive foil, etc. Hugo Wilckcn. Ger. 581,968, 
Aug. 5, 1933. Foil, etc., which adhers under application 
of heat and pressure, is coated with albumin, a hygroscopic 
substance, and niblx^r latex. 

Adhesive for paraffined paper. N. V. de Bataafschc 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Kr. 753,542, Oct. 18, 1933. 
Solus, of chlorinated rubber in org. solvents are used. 

Asbestos cement products. Giovanni Morbclli. Git. 
583,554, Sept. 5, 1933. The products are rendered harder 
and more resistant to water by using 70 to 85% of fine 
ground slag contg. SiOa as binding agent, and steam - 
hardening. 

Dental cement. Pierre J. A. Husnot. Gcr. 584,720, 
^Sept. 23, 1933. A dental cement consists of chemically 
*pure Sn in cryst. form and ZnHP04. 

Albumin. Soc. pour Find . chim . 4 Bale. Gcr. 581 ,518, 
July 28, 1933. Solns. of albumin and its disintegration 
products are obtained by using liquid addn. products of 
alkylating agents and pyridine bases, with or without addn. 
of water-free diluents, as solvents. Cellulose may be 
added. The soln. may be treated with esterifyiug agents 
to acylatc the solute. In an example, powd. casein is dis- 
solved in a mixt. of pyridine and bciizylpyridinium chlo- 
ride. Cellulose may be added. Other examples arc 
given. The solus, are used for the production of films, 
fibers, etc. 

Objects of molten silica. Soc. aiion. des manufactures 
des glaces et produits chimiques de Saint-Gobain, Chauny 
et Cirey (Gaston Delpcch, inventor). Fr. 752,926, Oct. 
3, 1933. Objects made of molten SiOs are subjected 
after leaving the furnace to a scraping at a temp, os high as 
pt^ble and not below the temp, of transformation of the 
cristobalite, then the surface is subjected to a refusion at a 
temp, of at least 1000*'. 

Cleansing agents. I.^on A. L. Morot. Fr. 752,898, 
Oct. 2, 1933. PhNHs is mixed with a liquid soap or a lye 
and used for washing, cleaning, pickling, etc. 

Cleonmg composition. Paul R^geard. Fr. 751,240, 
Aug. 29, 1933. A cleaning compn. for paint, etc., con- 
tains peanut oil 55, a drying liquid or powder 35 and 
Prussian blue or other color 10%. The peanut oil may Ijc 
replaced by a smaller proportion of linseed, colza, olive or 
other oil. 

Cleaning and dispersion agent. Deutsche Hydner- 
werke A.-G. Ger. 684,088, Sept. 22, 1933. Agents for 
cleaning and dispersing are prepd. by adding high mol. 
ales, or ketones, optionally mixed with hydrocarbons, to 
alk. salts such as carbonates, borates, silicates, etc., and 
using salts of aliphatic sulfonic acids as emulsification 
proniotors. Thus, an aq. solii. of the Na salt of naphtha- 
lene sulfonic acid is added to Na2C09 and cyclAhexanol. 
Other examples are given. 

Cleaning and disinfecting metal articles. Hermann 
Ksntorowicz. U. S. 1,937,229, Nov. 28. Articles of 
metal such as A1 or other receptacles or utensils are treated 
with a soln. contg. hypochlorite, alkali metal silicate and 
caustic alkali. 

Dialn-p^ cleaning compoaition. Oliver W. Hunter 


(one-half to Robert A. Nortfacott). V* S. 1,038,560, 
Dec. 6. Caustic alkali and A1 particles are used together 
with vegetable matter such as a powd. spice in sudi a pro- 
portion that fumes formed when the compn. is contacted 
with water will be rendered fngront and non-irritating. 

Preaervative compodtion suitable for treating paintings. 
Hyman Deitchman. U. S. 1,937,813, Dec. 5. Gelatin 
and wood creosote are heated to 16C1-250" and the resulting 
vapm are condensed and then further cooled to form a 
colloidal mass. 

Extrusion process for ^ncil manufacture. Jorgen K. 
Thomsen (to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 

104, Nov. 28. Various details of app. and operation arc 
described. 

Composition for manufacture of pencil dieafhs. Jorgt- n 
E. Thomsen (to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.). U. S. 
1 ,937,103, Nov. 28. Wood fiour is used with a non-water- 
absorbent comminuted cellulosic fibrous material such as 
rice hulls and a water-sol. binder such as an alkyl cdlulosc, 
etc. 

Self-hardening graphite lead for pencils. Jorgen £. 
Thomsen (to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 

105, Nov. 28. A marking material for pencils is formed 
comprising a comminuted wax-satd. calcined graphite and 
a watcr-sol .-binder such as one contg. an all^l ccUulosi^ 
etc. 

Bleaching agent. Soc. anon, des circs Sultane. Fr. 
754,112, Nov. 2, 1933. New bleaching salts are made 
by passing Cl into a soln. contg. a uni-, bi- or tri-basie 
alkali salt of H1PO4 and a caustic alkali. The products 
are of the type P04Na(C10Na)s, POiNasCClONa) arid 
(P04Naa)«(C10Na),. 

Antifreeze agents. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. FA. 
761,084, Aug. 26, 1933. See Brit. 392,876 (C. A. 27, 
5495). 

Compound sheet material. General Electric Co. Brit. 
396,405, Aug. 2, 1933. A molded laminated material, 
relatively bullet-proof, comprises alternate layers of fibrous 
material, e. g,, paper, and an abrasive, e. g,, powd. glass or 
quartz, the layers being bonded together with a resinous 
compn. or a varnish which hardens when heated and sub- 
jected to pressure. 

Laminated sound records. Howard J. Billings (to 
Arthur D. Little, Inc.). U. S. 1,937,680, Dec. 5. A 
moldable material is used which comprises fibrous material 
such as paper pulp and a binder consisting of hardw(HM] 
pitch and a gum of **low susceptibility factor" such as 
copal gum. Various details of laminated record matiuf. 
are dcscril>ed. 

Flexible tubing. Leopold Rado. U. S. 1,937,069, 
Nov. 28. Tubing is formed with a casing of flexible 
material such as rubber and a lining consisting of helically 
wound cellulose film coated with metal foil constituting in 
the lining a plurality of sepd. layers. 

PacUng. Eugene V. Hayes^ratze. Brit. 397,219, 
Aug. 24, 1933. A calking, lagging and packing material 
is prepd. from unspum fibers, preferably sisal, hemp or 
coir, which are first softened by treatment with a neutral- 
ized sulfonatcd oil electrically ionized as described in 
Brit. 363,651 (C. A. 27, 1768), and then carded or formed 
into a loose blanket-like mass. The material is shaped 
into suitable form after addn. of any suitable binding 
material. 

Blanket for printing apparatus. Louis Smith and Fred 
Vogel (to Louis Smith). U. S, 1,938,301, Dec. 6. A 
base of alternate layers of fabric and rubber cemented and 
pressed together and having an upper surface of a fabric 
layer carries on the latter a "dope coating" comprising 
nitrocellulose, castor oil and rape-seed oil and superposed 
varnish coatings over this "dope" coating. 

Waste products from galvanization. Polskic Zaklady 
Przemyslu Cynkowego Si^lka Akcyjna w. Bedzinie. Fr. 
751,132, Aug. 28, 1933. ZnCls and oxides of Fe arc 
obtained by treating ZnO ash from galvanization opera- 
tions with used HCl contg. FcCUi, wldle passing a current 
of air therethrough. 

Fly paper. C^emische Fabrik Ludwig Meyer (Karl 
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Beler» inventor). Ger. 670|858, July 13, 1933, Fly 1 30% of the product is a compd. of m. p. 100-500* bdow 
papers are prepd. with a layer of hygroscopic mucin thatofapind. 

iontg. chemically bound CHsO or (CH9)6N4. Examples Fire eztingi^ers. Soc. auxUiaire de mat6rid d'in- 
are nven. cendie. Pr. 752,021, Sept. 27, 1033. An aq. soln. of an 

Fireproof bodies. Ture R. Haglund. Ger. 570,530, energetic emulsifying agent in combination with an alkali 
June 27, 1033. Fused masses contg. at least 50% AliOi or salt of alk. reaction is used for extinguishing burning oil, 
or MgO and oxides which do not form spind, s. g., SiOi, fats, waxes, etc. The emulsifying agent *may be a Na 
CaO, etc., are molded; the amts, are adjtisted so that 8- alkylsulfonaphlhenate. Cf. C. A. 27, 1121. 
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O. B. BARTON, C. H. RBRR 

Essentials of glass tedmology. Based on American try. Combined low-temperature carbonization and total 

practice. Samuel R. Scholeor, Ceram. Ind. 22, 20-32 gasification of coal. David Brownlie. Glass 10, 503-0 

( 19:14) ; cf. C. A. 28, 695. Herbert S. Willson (1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 595®. Herbert S. Willson 

Modem glass-worlin costing. Practical guide to the 3 The classical methods for the complete analysis of clays 
compilation of glass-making accounts and costs. S. and refractory products, feldspar, kaolin, glass. A. 
Howard Wi they. Glass 10, 499-500(1933). H. S. W. Noel. Rev. beige ind. verrieres 4, 205-8(1933). 

Methods and conditions of controlling the rate of draw- Herbert S. Willson 

ing of glass ribbons in Fourcault machines. N. P. De-airing of clay as applied to the stiff-mud process. 
Ivrasnikov. Keram. i Steklo 9, No. 8, 12-18(1933). — ^K. W. Wurth Kricgcl. Bull. Am. Ceram. Soc. 12 , 338-40 

discusses factors affecting the rate of drawing of glass (1933). C. H. Kerr 

1 ihbon, e. g., (1 ) thickness of the ribbon, (2) viscosity of Factors involved in the production of glazed brick by the 
ihe glass (its compn.), (3) the power of drawing, (4) dry-press process. W. C. Rueckel. f. Am, Ceram. Soc. 

|)nwer of friction. The obtaining of high-quality glass 4 15 , 10-‘13(1934). C. H. Kerr 

depends chiefly on how these factors are stabilized. Water-tight terra cotta masonry. F. O. Anderegg. 

M. V. Kondoidy J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 16, (>34-8(1933). C. H. Kerr 

Viscosity-time -temperature relations in glass at anneal- Terra cotta cracking. Fred. B. Ortman. /. Am. 
ing temperatures. Howard R. Lillie. J. Am. Ceram. Ceram. Soc. 16, 039-42(19:13). C. H. Kerr 

Soc. 16, (>19-31(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 4986. — ^Thc viscosity British chemical stoneware. G. N. Hodson. Chemis- 

of a newly drawn fiber increases with time of heat treat- try Industry 1933, 98(>> 90. K. H. . 

incut according to a definite law which may be explained Approximate composition of the lowest fusing mixture 
on the basis of a change in the state of aggregation in the ^ of barium oxide, nu^esium oxide and silica. Cecil H,. 
ulass. A finite equil. viscosity is indicated at each temp.; Turner. J. Am, Ceram. Soc. 17, 14-15(1934). — The' 

this limit is approachable from 'either side depending upon lowest fusing mixt. as detd. by a scries of test cones was 

picviotis heat treatment. This is taken to indicate a approx.: BaO 46, MgO 8, Si02 46% by wl. The first 
(•(pill. av. size of aggregate for any temp., the groups signs of fusion occurred when standard cone 1 had fused to 
starting to break up again if the temp, is increased after u 3 oVlock position. C. H. Kerr 

long ireatnicut. The expres.sion of Sheppard and Houck i^^otes on cone 10 sagger bodies with talc as a compe- 
ls used for estg. efTective niol. or aggregate wts. in equil. nent. H. 'rhieiiiccke. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 17, 3-6 
:n various temps., an example being 1 12,000 at aliout 600®. (1934) . — Adding talc in amts, up to 15% improved plastic 

riie variation of viscosity with time is at least one reason 6 working properties, increased both dry and fired mech. 
whv glasses fail to conform to Adams* and Williamson’s strength, decreased absorption, lowered thermal expan- 
aiinealing cciualion at low temps. C. H. Kerr sion, increased heat-shock resistance, decreased sag tend- 

The electrical behavior of glass at room temperature, eucy, made smoother fired .surface, and darkened the 
!•:. M. Guyer. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 16, 607^-18(1933). — color. Over 15% gave no appreciable increase in benefits, 
thass at room temp, is an excellent dielectric, also a con- C. H. Kerr 

(hietoT of electricity, its resistivity being 10® — 10^® ohms. Note on the discovery of a kaolin deposit in New Mexico. 
Methods of study have been greatly improved by Uie L. M. Richard. J. Am. Ceram, Soc. 16, 632-3(1933). — 
(kvclopiiient of pliotron vacuum tubes. The time re- The kaolin deposit is plastic and suitable for whiteware, 
(limed to reach a steady flow of current may vary from a ^ refnuUories or paper. Four samples analyzed: SiOa 
lew min. to several hrs. Just as the elec, history of the 45.20-48.25, AhOs 32.40-37.65, F'eaOi 0.42-2.36, NofO 
kUiss ill low temps. dct.s. its subsequent behavior,’.so also 0.24-3.30, IIjO 12.28^13.86%. C. H. Kerr 

does the thermal history as shown by pronounced varia- Effect of grain sizing on shrink age and porosity of 
lions produced by chilling or by tlrolonged heating above Georgia kaoun refractories. F. H. Norton. Bull. Am. 

ilie annealing point. The effects of chilling are not due Ceram. Soc. 12, 33()-7(Jl933). — Porosities as low u 22% 
to the resulting niech. strain. A radio-frequency in a dry, packed conation were obtained in mixts. of 
liild a])plied to a sample of glass during d. c. cond. detns. crushed grog without discarding much of the product from 
produced no effect which could not be duplicated witliout g the crusher. Grog mixts. of low porosity when fired gave 

I he glass iu the circuit. The work is exploratory and both low porosity and low firing shrinkage. C. H. K. 

1)1 ing continued. C. H. Kerr Electric furnace refractories in the brass fonndiv. H. 

Effect of heat treatment on the expansivity of a I^ex M. St. John, el al. Metals isf Alloys 4, 183-91(1933). 
glass. J. B. Saunders and A. Q. Tool. Bur. Standards Downs Schaaf 

J. Research 11, 799-810(1933) (Research Paper No. Notes on the coloration of glazes by light. C. W. 
(iUii). E. H. Parmelee and A. E. Badger. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 17, 

Lead crystal giag» and its investigation from a hygienic 1-2(1934). — ^Actinic darkening is described. C. H. K. 

standpoint. P. Keim and Fr. Raeder. Tech. Gemeinde- , 

t^Ull 36, 281-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2108.— Pb is not 9 App. for calcining clay and gypsum (U. S. pat. 1,937,- 
dissolved from Pb glass by acid solns. in amts, sufficient to 413) 1. Purifying AlaOi [suitable for refractories] (Bnt. 
un('ct health, and as foods are not alk. its soly. in alk. pat. 397,288) 18. Impregnating porous ceramic products 

'^oliis. is not important bygicnic^y. M. G. Moore with bituminous material (U. S. pat. 1,937,417) 20. 

Physic^emical principles of the colored decorations of Adhesives [for tiles, glass, etc.) (Brit. pat. 397,678) 18. 

glass. Jacques Wolf. Rev. beige ind. verrieres 4, 272-3 Drier for clays (Ger. pat. 579,540) 1. 

*933); cf. C. A. 27, 6914.— Mosaics and stained-glass — — 

uitulowg Herbert S. Willson Glass, jenaer Glaswerk bchott & Geii. Ger. 574,- 

Scientifle pfincipleB of fuel economy in the i^ss Indus- 755, Aug. 8 , 1933. Gla.ss resistant to metal vapors con- 
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^8i«ti of B«Ok, up to 45% AlsO» and from 6 to 80% of 
bivalent oxid^ such as MgO, CaO, BaO, ZnO and PbO. 
The glass is practically free from quadrivalent oxides and 
oxides of alkali metab. 

Glass. Soc. anon. d'4tudes et de constructions d*ap- 
pareils m4caniques pour la verrcrie. Fr. 761|357« Sept. 2» 
1933. Means for continuous withdrawal of glass from the 
furnace. Cf. C. .4. 27, 2270. 

Glass. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 751,624, Sept. 5, 
1933. C61di|j|ess glass of high resistance to water and 
permeable to ultra-violet rays is composed for the jpreater 
part of Ba melaphosphate. Metaphosphates of Ca and 
Mg may also be present. 

Glass . Compagnies rfunies dcs glaces et verres sp4ciaux 
du Nord de la France. Fr. 752,548, Sept. 25, 1933. 
Perforated jiouring device, the perforations of which 
increase in size from the interior to the exterior. 

Glass. Soc. des verreries de Folembray (Frangois 
Doutriaux and Lucien Lav4rc, inventors). Fr. 753,008, 
Oct. 27, 1933. A new glass contains SiOt less than 70, 
D 2 O 3 12-25, Na20 5-8, PbO 2-10 and AhOi 1-5%. Good 
results are obtained with SiOs 67, BiOg ^.26, NaiO 6.49, 
PbO 3.0 and AliOi 2.37%. 

Apparatus for gathering mold charges of molten glass by 
Buenon. Karl £. Pciler (to Hartford-Empire Co.). U. 
S. 1,937,470, Nov. 28. Structural and mech. features. 

Flux to glass. Erich Heinz. Ger. 580,596, July 13, 
1933. In making plain or colored silicate glass contg. B 
and Ba, the latter are introduced as powd. Ba borosiiicate. 
AlsOs and alkali may also be added. 

Glass-making furnace. George E. Howard (to Hart- 
ford-Empire Co.). U. S. 1,037,321, Nov. 28. Various 
•structural and operative details are described. 

Tank furnace for glass manufacture. Thomas C. 
.McKinley and Clarence A. Rhonemus (to Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co.) . U. S. 1.937,390, Nov. 28. 

Cylindrical fusion furnace for glass, etc. Frangois 
SchwaUer. Fr. 753,472, Oct. 17, 1933. 

Apparatus for burning waste glass from glass articles 
Sttdi as shades or globes. Theodore H. Sloan (to Mac- 
beth-Evans Glass Co.). U. S. 1,937,723, Dec. 5. Struc- 
tural and mech. features. 

Tunnel leer and associated apparatus for annealing 
g^ssware. Wm. A. Morton and Paul L. Geer (to Am- 
slcr-Morton Co.). U. S. 1,938,346, Dec. 5. Structural 
and mech. features. 

Muffle-heated tunnel furnace for annealing glass, 
earUienware or metal articles. Chauncey E. Frazier. 
Brit. 397,729, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Canal annealing furnace for glassware. Glaccrics de la 
Sambre Soc. anon. Ger. 583,^5, Sept. 9, 1933. 

Cooling furnace for gjlass plates. Yvon Brancart. 
Ger. 580,568, July 13, 1933. 

Apparatus for melting glass, especially for preparing 
glass fibers. Fimia Oscar Gosslcr (Gedeon von Pazsiezky, 
inventors). Ger. 580,502, July 12, 1933. 

Apparatus for making fibers of glass, etc. N. V. 
Maatschappij tot Bchccr cn exploitatie van Octrooien. 
Ger. 579,689, June 29, 1933. Addn. to 539,738 (C. A. 
27, 579). 

Appamtus for spinning gbiss fibers. Walter Rdssler. 
Ger. 564,700, June 28, 1933. 

Madiine for makiiig mats of glass wool. Walter 
Rdsslcr. Ger. 581 ,077, Aug. 1 , 1933. 

Apparatus for manufacture of glassware sudi as bottles. 
Karl E. Pcilcr (to Hartford-Empire Co.). U. S. 1,937,- 
913, Dec. 5. Mech. features. 

Apparatus for making tubular glass objects. Alfred 
Hofmann & Cy. Fr. 753,782, Oct. 24, 1933. % 

Apparatus for blowing articles from glass tubing. 
Jakob Dichter. Fr. 752,723, Sept. 29, 1933. 

Apparatus for drawing glass tubes. Leopoldo Sanchez- 
Vello. Ger. 579,506, June 28, 1933. 

Device for drawing glass tubes. Paul Bornkessel. 
Ger. 581,505, July 28, 19 j8. 

Device for drawing glass rods or tubes. Compagnie 
des Lampes. Ger. 579,587, June 28, 1933. 

Device for drawing glass rods. N. V. Maatschappij tot 


I Bdieeren Exploitatie van Octrooien and Leopoldo Sanchez- 
Vdk>. Ger. 579,588, July 8 , 1988. 

Fluid-cooled rolla suitable for use withj sheet glass. 
Carroll Cone (to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.). JJ, S. 
1,937,382, Nov. 28. Various details are described of a 
roll construction and circulating system by which cooling 
fluid such as water is fed to the roll at a const, predetd. 
temp. 

0 Apparatus for manufacture and aimealing of sheet 
glass. James C. Blair (to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.). U. S. 1,937,380, Nov. 28. Mcch. features. 

A^aratus for tempering glass by jets of air. Soc. anon, 
dcs manufactures des glaces et produits chimiques de 
Saint-Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. Fr. 42,533, Aug. 4 , 
1933. Addn. to 720,348. 

Polishing glass. Soc. anon, dcs manufactures dcs 
glaces et produits chidiiques de Saint-Gobain, Chauny et 

3 Cirey. Fr. 753,909, Oct. 27, 1933. A small amt. uf 
salts, particularly chlorides, is added to the water used for 
mixing with the Fe oxide or emery dust, so as to lower the 
vapor tension of the water and reduce its speed of evapn. 

Use of fused silver chloride for joining ^ass to metals 
such as in joints of chlorine-supply apparatus. John C. 
Baker (to Wallace & Tiernau Co.). U. S. 1,937,865, 
Dec. 5. 

Protective glass. Verreries de Goetzenbruck S. A. Fr. 

^ 752,615, Sept. 27, 1933. A glass which absorbs ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays contains CdS and FeO, with or 
without other metal compds. The fused glass must lie 
protected from the influence of the atm. of the furnace by 
covering the crucibles with refractory materials. 

Laminated glass. Harry T. Neher and Charles S\ 
Hollander (to R 6 hm & Haas Co.). U. S. 1,937,32:1,. 
Nov. 28. Glass sheets are used conjointly with a film 

5 comprising a polymer of a mixt. of at least 2 unsatd. org. 
compds. such as ethyl a-methacrylate and methyl acryl- 
ate. 

Laminated glass. George B. Watkins (to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.). U. S. 1,937,396, Nov. 28. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Compound glass sheets. Adolf Kanipfer and Adolf C. 
Pl5tze. Fr. 751,396, Sept. 2, 1933. The clastic sheet is 
formed by adding a soln. of rubber to a soln. of a natural or 

6 artificial resin, if necessary with the addn. of suppling 
agents and afterward vulcanizing the rubber. Cf. C. A. 

27, 4646. 

Glassware reinforced with wire mesh. Thomas W. 
McCreary. U. S. 1,938,540, Dec. 5. Various details of 
manuf. are described. 

Ceramic materials. General Ceramics Co. Fr. 752,- 
998, Oct. 4, 1933. The compactness of ceramic materials 
and materi^s which may be worked by processes used in 

' ceramics, such as metals or metal carbides, is increased by 
elimimy.ing air or gases containedrin the primary materials 
by known means. 

Ceramic products. ^Alfred Wanklin. Ger. 584,833, 
Sept. 29, 1933. App. is described for working up, convey- 
ing and firing objects made from a mixt. of clay and hot 
filling material. * 

Porous products such as brick or tile. Harry T. Bcl- 

8 lamy. U. S. 1,938,170, Dec. 5. See Brit. 392,465 
{C. A. 27, 4896). 

Drying bride kiln products. Erduin Schondorff. Ger. 
580,627, Julv 13, 1933. 

Sagger suitable for use in firing porcelain, etc. August 
Weber, Jr. (to Weber Elec. Co.). -U. S. 1,937,450, Nov. 

28. A sagger is formed with its exposed wall provided 
with corrugations for increasing the heating surface and 
reducing the wt. of the sagger/ 

9 Firing ceramic ware. John Thomas Bamford. Brit. 
397,339, Aug. 24, 1933. To avoid danger of silicosis from 
use of powd. flint a bedding material contg. Sr is used for 
firing pottery. Thus a calcined mixt. of SrSOi and Al- 
(OH)a with the ratio &SO 4 : AlsOi of 2 : 1 is used for china 
and of 3: 1 for earthenware and glazed tiles. 

Vitrified product. Soc. anon, des manufactures des 
glaces et produits chimiques de Saint-Gobain, Chauny et 
Cirey. Fr. 752,636, Sept. 27, 1933. A matenalt>f low d. 
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having insidatin^ properties toward heat and sound is 1 atm. which is conditioned to maintain the temp, liclow that 
made by fusing vitnfiable materials contg. boric acid and a at which the resin begins to soften and the humidity below 
carbonaceous substance, and carrying the fused mass to the that at which the resin takes up water to the extent of 
neighborhood of its softening pt., preferably after solidifi- forming lumps, the mixt. is molded under pressure and 
cation. Thus, a glass formed of sand 100, borax 04, ZnO below the said crit. temp, and the shaped article is heated 
<)7, hydrated AlsQi 5 and charcoal 8 gives on heating to to transform the binder. 

(iiX)** a product of apparent d. of 1.08. Abrasive articles. Raymond C. Benner, Fn*scott H. 

Refractory bricln. Joseph Neidhart. Fr. 753,340, Walker and Wm. G. Soley (to Carborundum Co.). U.S. 
Oet. 13, 1933. Moisture in amt. only strictly necessary 1,930,820, Nov. 28. In forming articles such as abrasive 
for molding the bricks is used so that no preliminary d^ng * wheels, an abrasive mixt. is transferred to a mold in an 
necessary and deformations by, shrinkage are avoided, atm. of controlled humidity, in order to facilitate produc- 
Moldlng and vibration apparatus for manufacture of tion of a uniform product. App. is described, 
refractory bricks, etc. Eiisal)plh Lux. Wilhelm H. Sharpening compositions, l^o Steiner. Brit. 397, 
liatiiels and Eberhard KUhn (to Koppers Co. of Del.). Aug. 1933. An abrading compn. for application to 
1). S. 1,937,028, Nov. 28. Structure and niech. fea- the rollers of a razor-blade-shar}>ening machine comprises 
tiirt'S. finely divided corundum 70, ozocerite 7 and paraffin 2li 

Refractory objects. Soc. amau des manufactures dcs parts. The corundum may l>e partly replaced by powd. 
i;|;u'cs et produits chiiniqucs dc Saint^Gobain, Chauny et 3 Ke20i. 

Circy (Gaston Delpech, inventor). Fr. 752,967, Oct. 4, Glazing earthenware. Porzellanfabrik Ph. Rosenthal 
I9:{3. The extremities of graphite molds or formers, & Co. A.-G. Gcr. 579,563, June 28, 1933. The glaze is 
corresponding to the edges of the objects to be molded, are fused and sprayed on to the healed earthenware, 
iiiaititaincd at the temp, of the fused material while the Enamel. Igtiaz Kreidl. Ger. 580,570, July 13, 1933. 
letup, in the other parts of the mold or fonnex is regulated White enamel rendered turbid by gus Is applied to objects 
before, during, and after contact with the fused material by admixing materials which evolve H during firing, 
according to a law detd. for each of these parts. Thus, an enamel mass may be given an addn. of Zn, clay 

Abrasive and polishing articles such as abrasive wheels, and water. The Zn may be replaced by other metals or 

Harry C. Martin (to Carborundum Co.). U. S. 1,937,- metalloids .such as Si, which evdve H with water. 

(4.S, Nov. 28. To form a substantially unifonn article and Device for coating iron objects with enamel. War- 
to prevent segregation of abrasive and assoed. binder, a sterner und Herzoglich Schle.swig-Holstemische Hisen- 
syiithctic n^-sin is mixed with an abrasive material in an werke A.-G. C^r. 581,693, Aug. 1, 1933. 


2a-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J. C. WITT 

The liquid phase of Portland cement in practical mix- were exanid. as addns. to cement. The Acetenango ash 
ing proportions. Tutoniu Mapda and Rytizfi Syozi. formed an excellent cement when mixed with Ca(OH)t 
.SVf. Papers JnsL Pkys, Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, or Portland cement in the proportion l:2(a.sh):9(.sai]d). 

I :i7- 52(1933) (in Esperanto); cf. C. A. 27, 5506. No regression in strength was observed after 1 year. The 
- The liquid phase was extd. with a high-pressure other ash, however, was totally unsuited as addn. to 
ultra filter or with a hand-screw filter press. Prc'litninary cement. Tt was found to be an acid silicate which was 
i\|)ts. with niixts. contg. 27, 40, 50 and 60% H2O at 25® hardly attacked by coned, acid. The n was < 1.515 and 
indicate that in the early stage of hardening the conens. 6 > 1.489. Both volcanic ashes were extremely fine in 

of S()4 and Na'*' + K’*' arc greater, and that of Ca*"*' texture. Cheni. analyses and test data are given. The 

IS less, with a small amt. of H^O. In 50:50 iH;menl-H*0 authors point out that volcanic ash must consist of re- 
iiiixis. the alky, due to alkali-mctal hydroxide in the active silicates in order to bo suitable for addns. to cements, 
luuiid phase is rather large; f. g,, one sample was 0.17 N Karl Kainmcrnieyer 

Ironi tills cause after 30 hrs., at which time only 7.8% Air-slaked lime-mortars. 1. Ad. Stois and F. W. 
of the total alky, was due to Ca(OH)2. The alkali- Meier. i4gn^ Ckem. 46, 794-6(1933). — Expts. were 
iiiclal compd. ill one cement gave up all its alkali to the carried out with a no. of aged limes and it was found that 
s(4ii. after about 3 weeks. Austin M. Patterson aging generally increases the dispersion of lime. The 

The cause of the influence of added substances on the ^ older lime generally shows a higher CaO or Ca(OH)3 
rate of hardening of gypsum cement. I. U. Sigent content. The degree of dispersion greatly influences tlic 
Yaiiianc. BttlL Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, quality of a lime. Not every lime aged for a long period, 
K7l-So(1933)(i46s/ftfclv (in Esperanto) published »with however, is better than one aged for a short period or a 
Sn. Papers Jnst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 22, freshly slaked one; in generid, the importance of aging 
Nos. 457-67); cf. C. A. 26, 33^S. — ^Revised solu- time is overestd. Eight references. K. Kammermcyer 
bilitii;s in moles per kg. at 25®, of CaS04.ViHsO(5) Effect of steam sterilization on susceptibility of wood 
and CaSO4.2HtO(A0> re.sp., are: for HiO, 0.055, 0.015; to blue-staining and wood-destroying fungi. A. Dale 
for CUSO4 soln.* (0.783%), 0.054, 0.012; for MgSOi d Chapman. J. Agr. Research 47, 369-74(1933).— Expts. 
solu. (0.999%), 0.062, 0.011; for NaCl soln. (t.000%), with heated and unhealed pine wood on the effect (1) 
f).07r>, 0.026; for NHiCi soln. (0.527%), 0.069, 0.023; of staining fungi on strength properties and (2) of wood- 
for NH4NO1 soln. (1.947%), 0.087, 0.029; for NH4OAC destroying fungi on the loss in wt. of wot>d indicate that 
solii. (3.709%), 0.118, 0.052; for sucrose soln. (18.637%), even the relatively mild treaUncuts ordinarily used in 
0.950, U.014; for gelatin, 0.053, 0.015. For Cu^4, disinfecting blocks for wood-decay expts. may so change 
^6!^4, NaCl, NH4CI and NH4NO1, which accelerate the wood as to make it a more congenial substratum than 
the hardening, 5 — N is greater than for HzO; noniial unhealed wood for at least some of the wood- 
iur sucrose and gelatin, which retard it, S — N is less than deteriorating fungi. Any conclusions that may be drawn 
for H2O. However, for NH4OAC (which retards) S — N 9 from expts. in which the wood has been steam .sterilized 
is greater; this may ho due 'to adsc^tion of NH4OAC by are subject ‘‘to considerable error unless due consideration 
the crystal nuclei, as microscopic examn. seems to show, is given to the effect of such sterilization in the inter- 
The formula (S — N)/N of Welser and Moreland does not pretation of results. In view of the evidence submitted 
lit these cases as well as 6' — N. Austin M. Patterson it seems necessary to qualify the acceptance of some of the 

Volcanic a*iih cement. U. Brintzinger and W- Bubam. pastexpll. work that has l^n done with wood disinfected 
Agnew. Chem. 46, 779-^(1933). — The volcanic ash from by heat. Tests were mode with a number of methods, most 
ihc volcano Acetenango in Guatemala (June 25, 1925) of them chem., involving the use of volatile toxic materials, 
Aiid that fallen around Buenos Aires (April 11-13, 1932) but with little assurance that their application does not 
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change the cotnpn. of certain constituents of the wood. 

W. H. Ross 

Raw test methodB for the protection of wood from com- 
huadon. ^rl C» Schwalbe and Kate Berling. CAswi.- 
Ztg, 57 , 881-3(1933). — A fire is kindled under the test 
specimen which is in the form of a square lluc. In a 
second method of test, combustion gases at about 550 ** 
impinge on a board. In this test the less the initial water 
content of the wood the greater is the inflammability. 
Tlic protection of impregnating agents extends to dried- 
out wood. A test of the resistance to short circuit is 
described in which grooved boards with a vrire passing 
through the grove are used. P. S. Roller 

Fhotomicrographic swelling experiments on pine wood 
and beechwood on microtomic sections in transmitted 
light and on small blocks in reflected light. W. Beiser. 
KoUM-Z, 65, 2(14-31(1933). — Observations on niicro- 
tomic sections, 10-1 5 p thick, swollen in damp air, water, 
0.1% SO«, and 0.1% NaOH soln., showed a thickening 
of the cell walls and different expansions in the radial and 
tangential directions. The results were not directly 
comparable with the microscopic ol)Scrvations on small 
blocks or with the macroscopic re.sulls, probably because 
of the absenct! of rt^straiiiing forces existing in blocks of 
wood and in the original wckmI. The results on blocks of 
late wood are several % lower than on the microtomic 
sections and are in agreement wilii the macroscopic re- 
sults. The tangential and radial swelling of laic wood with 
thick walls is somewhat greater than that of early wood, 
which often shows a slight decrease in the radial direction. 
l‘or wood blocks cut against the grain, swelling is greater 
ill the tangential direction than in the radial. A. F. 

Studies in the decomposition of timber under industrial 
conations. II. The decay of greenheart. Finest A. 
Rudge. J. Sac. Chem, Iwl. 52, 447-9T(1933) ; cf. C. A, 
27, 5927. — The niechaiiism of decay of greenheart is 
related to the presence of Ca in the woody tissues. The 
Ca is assoed. with the. '*Cross and Bevan** oelluUisc. In 
the presence of HjO the hcniicelluloses arc degraded into 
pentoses, includiug xylose and Ca sails of iironic acids. 

Alfred L. Kammerer 


Fuel problem in the iiiaiuif. of lime (Dt^ribcre) 21. 
Hydrolytic dccompn. of tricalciuni silicate (Tfivasci) 2. 
Piipu. of Portland eenieiit from gyp.sum (Koyuk, et aL) 
18. App. for taking samples of eenieiit on conveyors 
(U. S. pat. 1,937,47.‘{) 1. 'Water-absorbent pulverized 
F'e [as dressing for concrete surfaces | (Australian pat. 
8291/32) 0. Tar for preserving wood (Fr. pal. 753,889) 
21. Heat-treating commimilcd material leeinent] (Brit, 
pat. 397,66(5) 1. 


Cemant. Fiilna K. Schweiik. Gcr. 580,777, July 15, 
19:13. Raw material contg. CaCO» is iiilimatcly inixecl 
with finely ground fuel and heated to sintering temp, in a 
shaft kiln. The conditions are arranged so that no de- 
oxidizing zone occurs in the kiln. 

Camant. Paul Meckc. Fr. 754,113, Nov. 2, 1933. 
The hardening of cement is accelerated by mixing it 
with a powder formed of Si nmlcrial (residues from the 
manuf. of Ali(S 04 )i)i CaO and calcined .soda. The addii. 
of water forms a plastic mass which sets in a few min. 

Cemant. 8oc. anon, des ciinenis fran^ais et des Port- 
land de-Boulogiie-Sur-Mer et Conipagnie des Portland de 
Desvres. F'r. 754,296, Nov. 3, 1933. 'I'o obtain a deeply 
tinted cement a material rich in MgO is added to the 
raw material in amt. so as to obtain a clinker conig. 0.85 - 
2% of MgO. Salts or other metal oxides which have a 
regular coloring effect may be used instead of MgO. 

CamantB. 1. G. Karbenind. A.-G. Fr. 4S,475, July 
dl» 1933. Adda, to 682,581 {C, A. 24. 4607). Cements 
are prepd. by mixing hydrated silicates, easily sol. and 
gelatinified, with substances capable of binding the SiOa 
of the sol. silicates in the form of insol. silicates resistant 
to acids. Such aulxitaaces include Ba silicate, fused AljOi 
cement, VO, and double silicates of Ca and Al. 

Hydiaulic aamaat. Carl Pontoppidan. Kr. 752,071, 


Voi28 

1 Sept, 28, 1933. A cement having a hydranlidty modulus 
(ratio between the basic and acid substance) ab^ 2.2 
and a moderate SiOi modulus (ratio of SK)i to AliQi and 
PeiQi) is obtained by grinding the raw materials to a 
degree of fineness adc^ted for normal Portland cement, so 
that the content of CaO is above the normal satn, pt., and, 
after fixing the clinker, reducing all or part of the excess 
CaO during or after the subsequent grinding of tin 

2 clinker. The temp, is such (86-210*') that while the ex< 
cess CaO is rapidly reduced, the cement is not or only 
slightly hydrated . The excess CaO is converted to hydra t ( . 

ApparatuB for cooling cement clinkor and simultanoously 
extracting moisture from slurry. Lester £. Palmer (one 
half to Wabash Portland Cement Co.). U. S. 1,937,694, 
Noy. 28. The hot clinker is fed through a rcvolubl^ 
cylinder, heat-conducting fias projecting from which ex- 
tend into receptacles for the slurry. 

3 Stable foam suitable for incorporation with cement 
slurries. Richard Bric.son (to U. S. Gypsum Co.) . U. 8. 
1,937,472, Nov. 28. Starch is mixed with cold watci 
and there is then added to the mixt. sufficient boiling 
water to raise the temp, of the mixt. to the gelatinizing 
point of the starch; soap bark is dissolved in the starch 
soln. while the latter is hot, and air is dispersed into thi 
resulting hot mixt. to form a foam and the foam is allowrd 

^ to cool. 

Device for spraying cement slunry, etc., into a rotary- 
drum furnace for burning. Fellner & Ziegler A.-G. . 

584,758, Sept. 27, 1933. 

Apparatus for dehydrating cement pulp, jacque;; j. 
Durieu and Fraucisque L. Dubois. Fr. 754,218, Nov. :i, 
1933. The pulp Ls pressed through a system of lif))cs 
perforated by holes through which the watcT exudes. \ 

Apparatus for filtering, drying and burning raw cement 
5 sludge. Alfred Schmid (to Fried. Krupp Grusonweik 
A.-G.). U. S. 1,936,861, Nov. 28. 

Cement kiln. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Gei. 
580,573, July 13, 1933. • 

Cement kiln. I^epol Internationale Patent verwertnngs- 
G. ni. b. H. and N. V. So1o}>ol, Ingcniciir-Bureau lot 
Bxploitatie van het System Polysiiis. Ger. 584.937, 
vSept. 26, 1933. 

. Rotary cement furnace. Kristian Middelboe. 1m. 
752,540, S€>pt. 25. 1933. 

Rotary cement furnace . Lucieu P. Basset . F r . 7 5:i,(i22, 
Oct. 20, 1933. 

Rotary furnace for cement by the wet process. Mikaf4 
VogeJ-j0rgcnscii. Fr. 764,020, Oct. 30, 1933. 

Rota^-drum furnace for burning cement, ores, etc. 
Vickers-Armstroug Ltd. Gcr. 579,615, June 29, 1933. 

Shaft furnaces for burning cement. F'ried. Krupp 
T Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 580,692, July 14, 1933. DelaiF 
of a closing device are given. 

Kiln for burning Portland cement. Mathias Fraukl. 
Ger..583,(Hl, Sept. 11, 1933. r 

Aggregates from refuse euitable for use in concrete. 
Maxwell M. Upson., U. S. 1,936,810, Nov. 28. Omi- 
bustible matter recovered from relatively large ash parti- 
cles is utilized for incinerating bulky constituents of refuse 
o such os that of the ash to reduce its bulk and convert 
the reftivsc into a state in which it is suitable for sintcriiiK; 
the incinerated material is then sintered and fcMrmcd into 
aggregate. App. is described. 

Impregnating concrete and porous ceramic products 
with Dituminous material. Edwin C. Wallace (to Warren 
Bros. 0>.). U. S. 1.937,417, Nov. 28. After drying, 
the product to be impregnated ts immersed in a bath of 
a penetrating, mobile, volatile hydrocarbon oil with wliidi 
9 a.sphalt is miscible; surplus oil is drained off, and the 
product is then submerg^ ift asphalt heated to a temp- 
sufficient to vaporize part of the oil to facilitate impreg- 
nation. 

Bituminous material suitable for use as a binder m 
road construction. Alfred R. Ebberts (to Colprovia 
Roads, Inc.). U. S. 1,937.749, Dee. 5. A cracking still 

residue is mixed with a fluid flux oil to increase its solyont 
power for a findy divided high-melting bitumen and the 
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tlux-oii fufact. and bitumen are then amalgamated with- 
oiit licftttnif* 

Road materiila. Soc. J. R. Gei^ S. A. Fr. 764419, 
Xov. 2, 1033. Chlorinated rubber is added to bituminous 
iiiaLerials used for road construction. 

Road BUifadnc. Robert J. Lacau. Ger. 584,030, 
26, 1033. Addn. to 582,007 (C. A. 28, 876‘). , 
Luiiulsiomi for road surfacing are prepd. by adding 2~5% 
of middle oil to fused bitumen or low-temp. tar. j 

Treating stone, bricks, etc. Bug4ne Garapon. Fr. 
rr^i.TlO, Oct. 23, 1033. Saltpeterln stone, marble, bricks, 
lime, cement or plaster is suppressed by preventing the 
^towili of bacteria by treatment '^ith a bactericide. 

Building material. Arthur Sprenger. Ger. 580,491, 
luly 12, 1933. Adda, to 577,932 (C. A, 28, 006*). 
Thu method of 577,032 for makii^ highly lireproof build- 
ing material by fusing together MgO. i^Oi, CrtOa and 
SiOz is modified by adjusting the amt. of oxides so that ^ 
I lie CrsOi and MgO together constitute 50% or more of 

ihc maSvS. 

Building material. Kmst Weber. Ger. 583,556, Sept. 
1933. Blocks for building purposes are made by mix- 
ing long fibrous material, such as wood fiber, with gypsum 
and cement, and pressing. 

Building blocks. Carl Franckc. Ger. 583,969, Sept, 
r.l, 1933. Material for building is made by mixing clay ^ 
with pine bark, molding and firing the bloclra. 

Apparatus for spray coating walls or other surfaces with 
asphalt, etc. James H. String (to Vortex Mfg. Co.), 
h. S. 1,936,997, Nov. 28. Various structural, mech. 
and operative details are described. 

*‘Acousrical” plaster. Leslie. B. Katoti (to Kalitc Co., 
I.id.). U. S. 1,937,011, Nov. 28. An under-coat com- 
prises a finely ground aggregate such as immice, a plaster , 
! Milder such as a gypsum stucco plaster and an aq. solii. * 
lit a gelatinous material such as glue and alum forming 
wall cells tliroughout the undcr-coat during its wet ap- 
plioaiion and forming inlercommunicaling pores when the 
undrr-coat is dry, and a finish coat of similar materials 
I'liiiig. a more finely ground aggregate than the iinder- 
i«Mi and troweled to a smooth surface. Cf. C. A. 27, 

. 

Blown coat plaster. George F. Moure. U, S, 1 ,937,292, ( 
N.i\ . 28. A “synthetic gypsum” formed as a by-prodtirt 
111 Die iininuf. of H3PO4 from phosphate rock, free from 
.iihv«.‘ acid and coiitg. as impurities at least some sol. 
iiii.i^filnites, is calcined to the. “first settle” and AlzfSOi)* 

I- iiiiioducc.d at the. end of the “first settle.** 

Lacquer coatings on plaster. Charles Bogin (to Com- 
tiHMical Solvents Corp.). IJ. S. 1,937,484, Nov. 28. 

\ han* plaster base or the like is provided with at least 
•Ml coal of a casein -conlg. undercoating (the last of which 
uiaK contains at least 15% casein) and over this there is 
•tpplied at least one coat of a brushing nitroccllujose 
lat fiiicr or the like. 


Wall coverinn. Jules A* Barbier dit Barbier-Dau- 
niont. Fr. 752,012, Oct. 8, 1033. An auliphonetic, 
insulating and incombustible covering for walls is made by 
causing (NH4)tC04 to react on gypsum and adding a * 
silicate, preferably KiSiOi, to give sufficient solidity after 
setting, and naphtha oil in amt. sufficient to harden the 
product and prevent hydration. An example contains 
(NHi)sCQi 3.5-4.5, KsSiCb 10-15, naphtha oil 16-20, 
gypsum 460-420 and water 500-1000 ports. 

waterproof insulating board suitable for use on milk- 
cooling tanks, etc. Everett S. Penn (to Armstrong Cork 
Co.). U. S. 1,038,351, Dec. 5. An insulating corkboard 
is enclosed in a waterproof reinforcing envelope including 
fabric substantially coextensive with the surface of the 
corkboard, a continuous imperforated layer of asphalt 
mastic bonding the fabric, and the corkboard and a similar 
united layer overlying the fabric. 

Wall board. John A. Wiener and John B. Harmon. 
U. S. 1,037,679, Dec. 5. A wall board is formed with a 
base including fibers and mica, impregnated with (NH^)!- 
SO4, borax and ZnCls, which serve as fireproofing agents 
of successively higher m. ps. 

Cellular product suitable for wall board, etc. Hugh M. 
Spencer (to Upson Co.). U. S. 1,936,887, Nov. 28. A 
mixt. is formed of relatively finely divided inorg. material 
such as ground limestone and sulfite liquor soln., and the 
mixt. is heated to cause it to intumcsce and form a cellular 
product. 

“Compoaitiofi board.*' George D. King and James S. 
Offutt (to U. S. Gypsum Co.). U. S. 1,937,067, Dec. 6. 
A tionding agent such as uiolassc.s slop Ls continuously 
applied to a moving strip of paper and a cementitious core 
material composed mainly of gypsum is then applied to 
the treated surface. App. is described. 

“Synthetic liunber” from cornstalks. Orland R. 
Sweeney (to Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts). IT. S. 1,937,366, Nov. 28. HgCU 
is injected into a muss of cornstalks broken up into par- 
ticles, in order to serve as an insecticide and the mass is 
then formed into “lumber** by pressing and drying. 

“Synthetic lumber'* not attaeJeed by insects. Orland 
R. Sweeney (to lown State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts). U. S. 1,938,227, Dec. 5. Fine pieces 
of cornstalks are mixed with water, the moss is formed into 
“lumber” by beat and pressure and the product while 
still warm is sprayed with HgCls soln. 

Preserving wood. Sik\ Sep. Fr. 764,219, Nov. 3, 
1033. A compn. which preserves and polishes wood is 
composed of a soln. of wax in a heavy solvent, such as a 
dichlorobenxeue having insecticidal properties. 

Impregnating wood. Wacaw Iwanowski and Josef 
Turski. tier. 581,948, Aug. 5, 1933. Wood and other 
vegetable material is impregnated with tri- or poly-chloro- 
phcnolutes in the pure state or in soln. to prevent rotting. 
Other antiseptics or nilrochlorophenolates may be ad- 
mixed. 
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Ethyl alcohol motor fuel. K. R. Dietrich. Auto- 
mobiliech, Z, 36, 519-20(1033). — ^A general discussion on 
the iiflvaiitagcs of alcohol-gasoline-benzene motor fuels. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

The desirable characteristics of fuels for hkh-sMed 
compression-ignition engines. J. Kewley. Petroleum 
Times 30, 593(1933). — 'Fhc essential properties for a 
hlKh-spced Diesd fuel are copidered to be (1) a good 
|i;niuoii quality, (2) suitable' viscosity, (3) abseuce of 
a>ri. and (4) low pour point. Chas. Wirth, III 

Carbureted charcoal gas for automobile enginea. Brwin 
Wawr/.iuiok. Automoaillech, 2. 36, 540^1033). — ^The 
emderu y of an automobile gas producer opmt^ with 
duLTcoal was considerably augmented by the introduction 
ot :ilr. The gas mixt. was forced through the hot zone of 
the piiKlucer whereby gum forming substances were 


destroyed. Diagrams reproducing the performance of 
the motor are given. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Summaiv of factors causing fonnotion of carbon de- 
posits in mtemal-combustion enginos. W. A. Gnise. 
Oil and Gas /. 32, No. 27, 16-16(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 
2288. — Oxidation tests are very i^uabic in predicting 
the amt. of deposit likely to form in an engine, but have 
not yet established any significance for ordinary service, 
nor have the distn. tests. J. R. Strong 

The fuel problem la the manufacture of lime. M. 
D6rib6r£. Juw. maUriaux construcUon Irav. publics 1933, 
357-61. — ^Teu fuels for lime kilns (coab and oils) are dis- 
cussed with respMt to their suitability and economy. Data 
for ep. gr., proximate analysis, heating value, theoretical 
and actual air vols. are presented and a heat balance is 
carried out for a sp. cose. Karl Kammermeyer 
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Proxlinite analysis of Chinese coals. K. Y. King and 
T. C. Hung. Contribution from Sin Yuan Fuel Labora- 
tory, Geol. Sunfey China No. 13, 170 pp.(1033); BuU. 

Survey China No. 21; d. C. A. 28, 284*. — Analyses 
of over 2000 samples of Chinese coals are tabulated. 

Alden H. Emery 

Recent Investigations on the nature, reparation, stor- 
age and coking of t^cal coals from ue Sydney Area, 
Nova Scotia. R. K. Gilmore and R. A. Strong. Trans. 
Can, Inst, Mining Met, 1933 (in Can. Mining Met. 
BuU. No. 260) 549-61; cf. C. A. 27, 4902.— Discussion. 

Alden H. Emery 

The latest developments in hydrogenation of coal and 
tar. M. Pier. AulomobUtech. Z. 36, 492-3(1933). 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Spontaneous combustion of coal. Donald Andrews. 
Steam Engr. 3, 93-4(1933). — General discussion. 

Alden H. Emery 

The swelling of coal during the determination of the 
voUtiUty. D. J. W. Kretilen. Chem. Weekblad 30, 770<t 
(1933). — The form of the coke after the detn. of the 
volatility is dependent upon the way the particles are 
packed in the crucible before the detn. This is in ac- 
cordance with the expts. of Lambris (cf. C. A. 23, 4324). 

E. Schotte 

The role of water conditions in the formation and dif- 
ferentiation of common (banded) coals. David White. 
Econ. Geol. 28, 556-70(1933). — The formation of peat 
and the biochem. dccompn. products of microbian ac- 
tivities are discussed. The initial role of water is to cover 
the vegetable debris, excluding atm. O. It also stabilizes 
the temp., acts as a solvent and a medium for microbian 
or plant growth and may cone, or dissipate biochem. 
decompn. products. The proportions in which the prin- 
cipal components of coal arc deposited depend on the 
state of the water into which the ingredient material 
falls. With low biochem. action the coal will be distinctly 
humic or with nearly all the plant matter lost will t)c more 
hydrogenous becau.se of the remaining spore exincs, resins 
and waxes. The taminas of banded coals are records of 
periodic lluctations in environment, the factors being 
seasonal variations in rainfall and temp. A. M. Brant 

Spontaneous combustion. XVI. The layers A and C 
of the Tandjoeng-Enim coal. D. J. W. Kreulcii. Chem. 
Weekblad 30, 718-22(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5513.— Num- 
erous curves expressing the analyses of the Tandjoeng- 
Enim coal are presented. The temp, of max. rate of 
evolution of volatile matter is the only property that i.s a 
function of the percentage content of volatile matter. 
The heat of combustion varies with the degree of carboni- 
zation of the humic nucleus in coals that do not contain 
free humic acid. For coals contg. free humic acids the 
heat of combustion varies according to the content of 
these acids. E. Schotte 

Mildew formation on briquets (compressed coal). 
Sandor Gomciry. Angew. Chem. 46, 781(1933). — ^'fhe 
flour which is added as binder to the lignite, or coal 
screenings, frequently results in considerable mildew 
formation and consequent mech. decompn. of briquets. 
The use of antiseptics was investigated for prevention of 
mildew formation (1) as addn. before pressing to the 
mixt. and (2) by immersion of the briquets into an aq. 
solii. The latter method gave better results. Forty-two 
chemicals and mixts. were tested and a 5% solii. of Na- 
pyroborate was found most effective. K. K. 

Chemical tedmical uses for a rerinous pitch lignite 
cool. n. Borneo coal. H. H. Miiller-Neugluck. Angew. 
Chem. 46, 792-3(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 729*.— Expts. 
are reported on the use of extd. resin as wdl as of the coal 
itself, distributed as powder in a solvent, for com. purposes. 
The ether-extd. resin can be used in the lacquer industry, 
while the coal suspension in oil of turpentine, with addn. 
of linseed-oil varnish, gives an excellent coating material, 
which has the addnl. advantage of showing good insulate 
ing properties for elec, purposes. The covering power of the 
resinous substances ca!n also be u.sed to advantage in shoe 
polishes and dyes. A table gives test results on varioas 
formulas with asphalt, resinous and resin-free Borneo 
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1 cold, for film thickness, drying time and dec. breakdown 

resistanee. Karl Kammermeyer 

Chemical and microscopical detection of lignite in 
bituminous coal dust. F. Roll and E. Stach. GiesserH 
20, 563-5(1933). — ^The dust is heated at and tht^ 
distillate caught in water, dissolved in hot acetone, aiirl 
,the clear soln. cooled in ice water. Silky needles of paraf- 
fin indicate lignite. Confirmation is made by microscopic 

2 examn. of the dust (cf. C. A. 25, 3150). With oil im> 

merston the lignite appears darker. C. L. W. 

Production of oil from [brown] coal. R. Hcinzc. 
AutomobUtech. Z. 36 , 493(1933). — A general discussion. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

The development of gas as an industrial fuel. Joseph 
E. White. Inst. Gas Engrs. Communication No. 72 
46 pp.(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3584.— The use of oxy-coul 
gas for metal cutting is descritjed. With costing 18)., 

3 C 2 llt 39d., and gas 3.3d. per 100 cti. ft., the cost of cut. 

ting 27.5 h. of V 2 in. rusty ship's plate is 14.34d. for 
O-CtHi and for 0-coal-gas. The use of gas for 

carburizing and general heat treating is general. Costs on 
a battery of Gibbons furnaces were £11 5s.; on the coal 
furnaces displaced, costs were £15 I Os. Two tons of 
coal were used pur ton of steel carburized against 
100,000 cu. ft. of gas. The same amt. of heavy forging wu. 
done with 137,000 cu. ft. of gas as with 10-12 tons of 
coal, and the substitution reduced time for heating up 
l^/r-2 hr. per day, reduced repairs, released fireman , 
f*tc. Results on use of town's gas in a rolling mill are 
described. Gas consumed was 3377 cu. ft. per ton (in- 
cluding heating up) at a cost (2.475d. per therm) nf 
3s. 5-3 /4d. per ton. Cost figures for 6 months show 8- 
10% saving over producer gas. Uses in motor veliiqlcs, 
in a steam plant, in a bakery, etc., are described hrie%. 

5 Alden H. Emery 

Gum formation and compression of city gas. A . Pignoi . 
/. usines gaz 53 , 414-17(1933).— The attack of bottled 
gas cotitainers by typical gas gum, deposited in them after 
7-8 months use, is shown in photomicrographs. It is 
recommended to use an aq. lubricant for the compressor 
(colloidal aq. susi>eusion of oil or of grapliitc) in order 
to reduce the dehydration of the gas by the compression. 

B. J. C. van der Iloeven 

Benzene and coal tars. F. Muller. AutomobUtech. Z 
36 , 493(1933). — A general discussion on the production 
of CAh and motor fuels from coal tar. A. A. B. 

Development of the coal-tar industry. August Mcr< 
Official Digest Fed. Paint Varnish Production Cluh, 
No. 131 , 324-3r)(Dec., 1933).— Lecture. G. G. Sward 

Coal tar as Diesel fuel. Ihldcr. AutomobUtech. Z. 
36 , 493(1933). — Coal tar oil is suitable for Diesel eiigtrio!; 
if used with a compressor. Si>ecial precautions are needed 
for compressorless Diesel engines. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Pyrite in coal beds of the Ruhr (Winter, Free) 8. 
Fuel economy in the glass industry (Brownlie) 19. Coke- 
oven gas (Borodkin) 18 . Testing and evaluation of car- 
bureting oils [for water gas] (^hUpfer, Schaffhaiiser) 
22. App. for taking samples of coal .pn conveyors (U. 
S. pat. 1.937,473) 1. Heat-treating comminuted mater- 
ial [coal] (Brit. pat. 397,666) 1 . Pitch and tar (Brit- 
pat. 397,484) 22. 802 [prepn. of granular fuel] (Brit, 
pat. 398,023) 18 . Conversion of low-tcmp. tars to hydro- 
carbons (Pr. pat. 750,697) 10 . 

Motor fuel. Fabrication fran^aise dc produits du laii- 
Fr. 753,890, Oct. 26, 1933. A fuel contg. Et|CH and 
MesCll is obtained by passing a mixt. of vapors of AcCI 
and EtOH over Ni or FeV^i heated to 200-50®, or a 
gaseous mixt. of AcCl, ethylene chloride, C 2 HS and H 
over the same catalyst at 2^-300®. 

Bmokeleaa fuel. Preparation industriellc dcs com* 
bustibles. Fr. 753,8:18, Oct. 25, 19:i3. Smokeless fuel 
agglomerated by flour not resistant to moisture, is coni- 
pletely surrounded by a thin layer of a product resistant- 
to water. 

Briquetting fuel. Marcel H. Hue. Gcr. 579,04<), 
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July 1, 1933. In rnaku^ fuel briquets, the binding agent *1 
consists of petroleum pitch dissolved in mazout with a 
small ^dn. of scnii-drying vegetable oil such as cotton- 
seed oil. 

Agglomerating fuel. Carl Nimz (trading as Hugo Dau 
& Co.). Brit. 398,007, Sept. 7, 1933. Coal dust is 
mixed with sorghum meal, e. g., 1.5-2%, and steam is 
supplied to the mixt. in a closed container, e. g., a kneading 
or pugging mill, briquets then being made as with coal- . 
pitch mixts. * 

Gasifying solid fuel. S. I. R. T. (Society italiana 
ricerche industriali). Oer. 5^,560, July 12. 1933. 
('.uses with a high CO content -are prepd. by gasifying 
solid fuels with O and steam or COj, the ash being re- 
moved as dust, the temp, being raised to over 1.5(X)® 
uiid the gases being led in at not.1^ than 10 tii. per sec. 

Apparatus for the pressure-hydrogenation of solid fuels. 

I. (5. Farbeuiiid. A.-G. (Krnst Pfleidercr, inventor). 3 
Oir. 58.3,789, Sept. 12. 1933. 

Low-temperature distillation of solid fuel. Compaguie 
dts mines d’Anichc. Fr. 7.50,763, Aug. 18, 19.33. 

Retort with horizontal chambers for distilling fuel. 
Society g^ncrale de fours d coke systdines Lecocq (Soc. 
umm.). Gcr. 58:1,847, Sept. 11, 1933. 

Apparatus for distilling bituminous fuels. Didier-Werke 
A.-G. Gcr. 58:1,913, Sept. 12, 1933. 

Continuous furnace for carbonization and distillation. ^ 
Maurice Lambot. Fr. 75.3,783, Oct. 24, 19:i3. 

Carbonizing ptilverized coal. Archibald H. Davis, Jr. 
(lu National Aniline & Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,937,552, 
IJco. 5. Coal pari icle,s are heated to a carbonizing temp, 
wliile the particles are kept from contact with each other 
liv inducing a like electrostatic charge upon each par- 
tide. App. is described. 

Method and apparatus for the low-temperature carboni- 5 
ration of coal. Win. A. Caunt. Bril. :i97,()72, Aug. 17, 

mi. 

Distilling coal. Harold Stevens. U. S. 1,938,121, 
Dec. 5. A column of coal in a vertical retort is heated 
(n»tn within the column outwardly by n centrally located 
lKc. resistor, elec, current being passed through this 
ri'fiistor and tlinmgh progressively coked portions of the 
coul coliunn, and the coluiiiii is also simultaneously heated 
(Mcrually through the. retort walls. App. is described. 

U. S. l,938,122-3-4-’'5 also relate to generally similar 
app. and operatiim fur coal distn. 

Distilling coal, etc. Gdgar W. BnKkle.bank and Win. 

M Milford. Fr. 751,011, Aug. 25, 19:W. See Brit, 
{C. A. 27, .'■>193). 

Low -temperature distillation of coal, llarald Nielsen 
yiul Win. G. I'rower. Ger. 5W,978, July 19, 19:i:{. In 
ainyiiig out the above process in a rotating drum furnace, 
l.ti cu. 111 . of a flushing gas is used per kg. of coal. O 
may be used as the ilusliiiig gas. 

Apparatus for distilling cdal, etc. Sigismund Sterifberg 
I Julius Geller, inventor). Ger. 584,(i08, Sept. .30, 1933. 

Chamber furnace for distilling coal, etc. Carl Still 
(i. 111 . b. H. Ger. .58:1,925, Sept. 12, 19.33. Details of 
I' liioviiig the distn. gases by suelion are given. 

Retort for low-temperature distillation of coal, etc. 
Aiiilr^ Guagniuo. Fr. 751,170, Aug. 28, 1933. 

Heat treatment of cool and tor together. Harold J. 
Kose and Wni. H. Hill (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 
b*.j:U»,882, Nov. 28. Coal and tar are heated together 
m thill layers iu the presence of steam and subslaiitiully 
hH the tar oils are vaporized to obtain a homogeneous nia.ss 
undecumpd. coal and pitch suitable for gas iiiaiiuf., 
App. is described. 

Hydrogenating coal, etc. I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. Fr. 
7r)(),i29G, Aug. 8 , 1933. Ibe catalysts used are org. 
sulfonic acids along with metals of the 4th to the 8 th 
Kioup or their coinpds. or org. carboxylic acids or acid 
••^Its or oxygenated mineral acids derived from S or N, 
w anhydrides of these acids. Acid salts of Mo, W, 
Mu, Mg, Zn, Cd, Al, V or Cr may be mentioned. Acid 
of alkali metals do not give as good results. As 
iniiieral acids H 2 SO 4 and HNOs may be used, as carboxylic 
AcOH, HCOOH and oxalic acid and as sulfonic 
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acids PhSOiH, CioHjSOiH and unsaid, sulfonatcd hydrO' 
carbons may be u.scd. 

Hydrogenation of coal, oil, etc. Deutsche Hydrier-. 
werke A..(i. Fr. 750,850, Aug. 19, 19,33. Metal .salts 
of org. acids of high mol, wt., excluding alkali, alk. earth 
and precious-metal salts, arc used as catalysts. Fxuinplcs 
are given of the ust* of resiiiates, olealcs, liiiolcatcs and 
pulniitutes of Co, Zn, Al, Cn and Hg. 

Hydrogenation products of coal. 1. G. Farbcnind. 
A.-G. (Karl Hehdiu'nianu, inventor). Ger. ,584,763, Get. 
16, 19:i:{. 'rhe products obtaiiicil by hydrogenating coal 
are worked up by stirring with an equal or less than equal 
amt. of kero^^Mle or gas oil. whereby the mass seps. into 
asphalt and oil layers. 'I'he kerosene nr gas oil, after sepn. 
of the layers, ean be recovi-rcd by steam distn. 

Coal-washing plant. Leon Iloyois. CVr. ,5St),.597, 
July 12. ism. 

Apparatus for removing water from, or washing, fuel, 
ores, etc. OutcholTiiiingshutle Oberliaiiseii A.-G. anti 
Ludwig Altpeter. Ger. 58.3,679, Sept. 7. I9.3:i. 

Montan wax. A. Riebcck'sche Mont an werke A.-G. 
Ger. 581.891, Aug. 4, 19.3.3. The 111 . p. of crude inontaii 
wax is raised l)y heating the wax with about 1';,', of a 
metal hydnixide, basic oxide or earboiiale to above 
ill the presence of water. In examples, the wax is heated 
with NaOH. CaO or KaCOa. 

Montan wax. A. Rw*lH*ek*.sclie Montanwerke A.-(f. 
Ger. 583. :133. Si pt . 1 . and 583.494. Sept. 8. 19,33. Addiis. 
to 581,891 (preceding ubstr.). In raising the ni. p. of 
crude moiitan wax by treating tlie fused wax with u small 
amt. of metal hydroxitlt'. or basic metal oxide or curlxmate 
ill the presence of water, the reaction is curried out at 
temps, between 1(K)‘’ and the m. p. of the wax (58,3,3:13). 
Instead of fusing the wax, it may be treated with the metal 
hydroxide, etc., while dissolved in an org. solvent, in 
which case the reaelioii is eurtied out al temps, up to 
2(H)" (,5S:i,494). 

Montan wax. A. Riebeck'sche Montanwerke A.-G. 
(Fritz Zschoch, inventor). Git. ,58,3.872, vSepl. 11, 1933. 
The wax is obtained by extg. lignite whieh has been pre- 
(Iried reduce the water eouteiit to less than 15'if). 
Extn. agents such as C6H6 are used. Cf. C. A, 28, 
613», 

Tube driers for lignite, etc. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
(Karl Heil, iiiveiiior). Or. .58.3,757, Sept. 8, 19:k3. 

Lignite-tar oil. Kohlenveredlung und Sehwelwerke A.- 
G. (Paul Rosin, inventor). Ger. .579.729, June .30, I9:i3. 
The oil is desulfurized by the action of ZnCb at raised 
Iciiip. and pressure. 

Device for dehydrating peat by heating. Wilhelm 
Naehligall. (Ter. .579,914, July 3, 19,3,3. 

Removing carbon deposits from internal-combustion 
engines. Wheeler G. l^ivell and 'rhomas A. Boyd (to 
(senenU Motors Research Corp.). U. S. 1,9:16,681, 
Nov. 28. A mixt. such as may be formed of carvene 40, 
CflHs 30 and ale. :i0% is used. U. S. 1,9:16,682 relates to 
the similar use of a niixl. such as may be formed from 
methyl furoate ,50, CnHe 25 and ale. 25^( . Cf. C. A. 27, 
5518. 

Gas purification. Gilbert A. Bragg (to Koppers Co. 
of Del.). U. S. 1 ,9.36, .570, Nov. 28. For sepg. aeidie 
constituents such as ILS, HCN and CO 2 from gases 
vSueh as fuel, oil or nTiiiery gases, the flowing gas is treated 
with a ii(iii-aq. solvent iniiniscible with water such as a 
liydroeui'bon oil by which the acidic substances are ab- 
sorbed, the fouled solvent is removed from the gas, treated 
with an uq. alk. absorbent soln. such as NaxCO« to effect 
a transfer of the acidic substances to the latter, and the 
regenerated, sol vent is recirculated for further gas treat- 
* iiieiit. The soln. is treated for removal of absorbed 
aeidie material and is then recirculated to treat further 
fouled solvent from the gas treatment. App. is described. 
Cf. C\ A. 27, 5,519; 28, 615*. 

Purifying gases. Gewerkschaft Mathias Stinnes. Brit. 
:198,()47, Sept. 7, I9:i3. See Fr. 741,466 (C. A, 27, 2790). 

Purif]^g fuel gas. Joseph A. Shaw (to Koppers Co. 
of Del.). U. S. 1,9.36,862, Nov. 28. In treating fuel gas 
by recirculating through it cooling liquor which removes 
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tar and NHt from the gas, an alk. liquid contg. tar add 
is added to the cooling liquor. 

• Fuel gas. Dessaucr Vertikal-Ofen O. m. b. H. Ger. 
683, 3:M, Sept. 1, 1933. Addn. to 6:^9,731 (C. A. 26, 
2306) . App. for making the fuel gas of 539,731 from distn . 
gas and water gas has a nunil)cr of distn. chambers and 
at least two water-gas producers arranged so that the 
distn. gas is swept into the mixing chambers of the water- 
gas pr^ucers before its arrival at the collecting chamber. 

Fuel-distillation gases. Ida Brown n6e Altmann and 
Concordia Bergbau. A.-G. Ger. 580,870, July 17, 
1933. Gases obtained l>y the distn. of fuel are led, while 
still hot and mixed with water vapor, over catalysts at 
500® lo remove the CO; the S is then removed by cool- 
ing. The gases arc then subjected to the usual proces.stis. 

Oil gas. Charles A. Rosier. Brit. 398,037, Sept. 7, 
1933. See Kr. 744,910 (C. A. 27, 4380). 

Producer gas. Sven C. G. Ekelund. U. S. 1,938,139, 
Dec. 5. For producing, from solid fuel such as coal or a 
mixt. of coal and coke, a producer gas having a temp, above 
10(K)® and composed essentially of CO, H and N, hot air 
is injected into a lower coke zone in a gas producer, thus 
generating producer gas and forming molten slag; a portion 
of the hot producer gas is passed into a superposed fuel 
preheating and distn. zone in which the fuel is coked; 
mixed producer gas and distn. vapors and gases are vrith- 
drawn and the mixt. is passed into the incandescent coke 
zone and the vapors arc dccompd. and fixed into gas; 
hot producer gas is withdrawn from the upper part of the 
incandescent zone and from below the superposed pre- 
heating and distn. zone, and molten slag is withdrawn 
from the lower portion of the incandescent zone. App. 
is described. 

Treating coke-oven gas. Victor Fischer. Ger. 580,- 
421, July 10, 1933.. Addn. to 567,894 {C. A, 27, 2790). 
App. for liquefying and sepg. constituents of coke-oven 
gas to obtain a mixt. of H and N is described. 

Apparatus (with a li^t-sensitive cell) for measuring 
dust concentration in bfast-fumace gas, etc. Alfred W. 
Simon, Leonard C. Kron, Coleman II. Watson and 
Henry Raymond. U. S. 1,937,721, Dec. 5. Structural 
features. U. S. 1,937,722 (Alfred W. Simon, Leonard 
C. Kron and Henry Raymond) aLso relates to app. for 
the same general purposie. 

Separating a gas rich in hydrogen from a gaseous mix- 
ture. Mathias Pier and Ernest Donath (to Standard- 
I. G. Co.). U. S. 1,938,087, Dec. 5. A gaseous mixt. 
contg. H, such as waste gases from the destructive hydro- 
genation of brown coal lur is washed at a temp, of 100- 
200® and under a pressure of 50-200 atm. with a hydro- 
carbon liquid such as a middle oil having a pos. temp, 
coeff. of solvent«power for H and a gas rich in H is re- 
covered from the soln. thus obtained by coolii^. 

Oasif]d^ heavy oils by partial combustion. Constantin 
Chilowsky. Fr. 42,553, Aug. 23, 1933. Addn. to 732,- 
260 (C. A. 27, 836). 

Apparatus for tiie catalytic treatment of gases and 
vapors obtained by distilling fuels. Braunkohlen- und 
Bnkett-Industrie A.-G. Bubiag. Ger. 579,650, July 1, 
1933. 

Flue«gas cleaner. Arthur Tittcl and Ernst Wenger. 
Ger. 58:1,803, Sept. 11, 19;i3. Addn. to 546,519 (C. A. 
26, 3653). 

Oas generator with an upright shaft suitable for pro- 
duction of fuel gas from coal. Henry O. Loebell (to 
-Henry L. Doherty). U. S. 1,937,580, Dec. 6. Structural 
and operative details. 

Gas producer for a mixture of water gas and coal gas. 
Vergasungs-lndustrie A.-G. (Pierre de Bfouwer, in- 
ventor). Fr. 751,323, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Device for introducing air into gas producers. Imbert- 
Gasgeneratoren. G. m. b. H. Ger. 580,664, July 14, 
1933. 

Rotary fuel supports for gas producers. Paul A. J. 
Cousin (to fitablissemeats Ernest Amoult, Sex:, anon.). 
U. S. 1,938,517-18, Dec. 5. Structural and mech. details. 

Gas-producer pUmts. James A. Macdonald. U. S. 
1,938,^, Dec. 6. Structural and operative detaila. 


U. S. 1,938,297 relates to generating producer gas by 
supplyii^ air to a dosed firing chamber through a re*, 
striked inlet to create a highly incandescent zone adjacent 
to the delivery end of the inlet and ddivering water onto 
this zone in excess of the reaction requirements to localize 
the zone and maintain the base of the chamber wet. 

Chamber oven for the production of gae and coke. Carl 
Still. U. S. 1,937,853, Dec. 5. Various details of a 
system for drawing off volatile distn. products, etc., arc 
described. 

Plant for producing water-ns. The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. Ger. 579,5i^, July 3, 1933. 

Horizontal gae retorts. Etablissements Tourtellier (S. a. 
r. L). Fr. 753,324, Oct. 13, 1933. Charging means is 
described. 

Ammonia recovery from fuel gas. Frederick W. SptTr, 
Jr. (to Koppers Co! of Del.). U. S. 1,936,864, Nov. 2S. 
Ammoniacal liquor and tar are condensed from the gas 
by cooling, and the gas is then scrubbed with an uq. 
liquid which removes a further quantity of NH| and thus 
becomes ammoniated; condensed ammoniacal liquor is 
sepd. from tar and at least a part of such condensed liquor 
is recirculated to cool a further quantity of gas; excess 
liquor is withdrawn from the cooling system, and the 
ammoniated scrubbing liquor is separately collected and 
distd. to remove free NHa from il, then crxdcd and re- 
circulated to scrub NHa from a further quantity of gsts. 
Excess liquor is withdrawn from the scrubbing system, 
combined with that from the condensing S3rsteiii, and 
the combined liquor is treated to remove fn^e and fiKcd 
NHj from it. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 1740., 

Removing naphthalene from gases. Wilhelm Miihkn- 
dyck. U. S. 1,937,460, Nov. 28. Naphtlialenc is washed 
out of ga.ses by use of a fine mist-like spray of watdr. 
App. is described. 

Removing phenols from various waste effluents. CharUis 
E. Braun (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,937,941, Dee. 5. 
Coal-tar oil of a dilTerent sp. gr. from that of the liquor 
under treatment, and contg. its original content of tar 
acids is used as an extg. medium for removing phenols. 

Phenols. Jacob Meyer. Ger. 584,857, Sc‘pt. 25, 193:i. 
Pure phenols are obtained by extg. lignite and shale tars 
with alkali, oxidizing the ext. and driving impurities of! 
from the product by steam at a temp, of at least 150®. 

Refining tar oils and phenols. Gilbert T. Morgan and 
Alfred E. J. Pettet. Brit. 397,847, Aug. 29, 1933. 
Phenols and neutral tar oils from low-temp, or vertical 
retort carbonization procc.sses are purified so as to elimi- 
nate or prevent the formation of red color by heating with 
a small proportion of CH|0, or substance yielding CIIsO, 
e, g., formalin, paraformaldehyde, trioxymethyleiic, 
methylal, (CH 2 )eN 4 and an acid or alk. catalyst, g., 
NaOH or coned. HCl, and distg. 

Ammonium sulfate. Fred Dcnig (to The Koppers Co. 
of Delaware). Brit. 397,537, Aug. 21, 1933. NH| is 
removed from fuel gas by continuously treating the ga.s 
to remove tar and Its NH| content, forming NH4HSO4 
with the NH| so removed by reaction with SO 2 and O in 
presence of HsO in 1 or more vessels and continuously con- 
tacting the treated gas with the aq. bisulfate in another 
vessel to form (NH 4 )iS 04 . App. is described. 

Tar. Werschen-Wcisscnfelser Braunkohlen-A.-G. Glt. 
584,707, Sept. 26, 1933. Distn. and generator tar from 
lignite and shale is worked up by first treating it with 
alkali and centrifuging to remove the cresul, and then 
vrith coned. HsS 04 to remove resins. The purified tar 
is then distd. Examples are given. 

Tar for preserving wood. Gaytan P. Li^vre. Fr. 
753,889, Oct. 20, 1933. Th^ tar is obtained by neutrali/' 
ing the alk. residual lyes from the chem. refining of 
petroleum with the vitriolic muds obtained from another 
part of the refining. 

Hydrogenating tar, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-O. 
(Mathias Pier and Karl Winkler, inventors). Ger. 581,- 
941, Aug. 5, 1933. Coal tars, mineral oils, etc., ore sub- 
jected to a pre^ure-hydrogenation process and the gas&^ 
from the reaction chamber are treated with washing oil 
before condensing the more readily oondensible con* 
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stitiients. A Mo^Zn oontact agent is employed during the 
hydrogenation. Ct. C. A, 23, 612^ 

Apparatua for dehydratiiig tars. Bergedorfer Eisen- 
werk A.«G. Astra-Werke. Ger. 584,860, Sept. 25, 1933. 

CentrifiUBal apparatus for removing tar, etc., from gases, 
fimile A.^bet. Fr. 750,670, Aug. 16, 1933. 

Destructive hydrogenation of tars, mineral oils, etc. 
Mathias Pier and Wdter Simon (to Standard-I . G. Co.) . 
U. S. 1,938,542, Dec. 5. The intial material is treated 
with a large excess of H in the presence of a catalyst com- 
prising active C and an O compd. of P or As such as 
H 8 PO 4 at an elevated temp, wittaiin the destructive hydro- 
ftenation ran^ and under a pressure of at least 50 atm. 
App. is described. 

Coking fuels. Luigi Vertd and Giuseppe PisancUo. 
tier. 584,607, Sept. 21, 1933. AUriquetted mixt. of powd. 
coal and 15-20% naphtha or crude petroleum is sub- 
jected to a high -temp, coking process to give coke and 
light oils. 

Coking bituminous fuel. Gustav Hilgcr. Ger. 583,- 
992, Sept. 13, 1933. Details of coking app. and devices 
for removing the distn. gases by suction arc given. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 1150. 

Apparatus for coking bituminous materials. The 
American Tar Products Co. Ger. 680,632, July 14, 1933. 

Apparatus for coking coal. National Fuels Carp. Ger. 
r)K3,926, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Coking coal. Harold J. Rose and Wm. H. Hill (to 
Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,936,881, Nov. 28. A 
mixt. of coal with naphthalene (suitably in equal quan- 
tities) is heated in a clost'd chamber to the carbonizing 
letup, of the coal but bdow the crit. temp, of the uaph- 
thuicnc (suitably to about 450^) and after the carboni- 
zation naphthalene and tar are sepd. from the coke. 

Oven for coking coal. Gustav Hilger. Ger. 579,747, 
July 5, 1933. 


Charging coking chambers wtth coal. C. Otto & Co. 
G. m. b. H. G&c. 579,727, June 30, 1933. 

Coke ovens. C. Otto & Co^G. m. b. H. Ger. 581,074, 
July 20, 1933. Addn. to 579,727 (preceding ahstr.). 
Details of an internal coal distributer are given. 

Coke oven. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ocr. 581,940, 
Aug. 5, 1933. 

Coke-ovens. Pierre E. H. Forsans. Fr. 42,543, Aug. 
4, 1933. Addn. to 736,303 (C, A. 27, 1487). Con- 
struction of door is described. 

Coke ovens. Evence Copp4e & Cie. Pr. 750,829, and 
760,830, Aug. 19, 1933. 

Coke ovens. Pierre K. H. Forsans. Fr. 753,309, Oct. 
14, 1933. 

Coke ovens with horizontal chambers. C. Otto & 
Co. G. in. b. H. Fr. 7r>0,825, Aug. 19, 1933. 

Device for introducing gases and vapors into coke ovens, 
etc. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ger. 584,508, Sept. 20, 
1933. Addn. to 578,093 (C. A. 28, 694*). 

Leveling bar for coke ovens. Charles H. Underwood 
(to Bethlehem Steel Co.). U. S. 1,937,734, Dec. 5. 
Structural details. 

Means for withdrawing distillates from coke ovens. 
Carl Still. Bril. 397,050, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Continuously operating, vertical coking or gas-generat- 
ing chambers. C. Otto & Co. G. 111 . b. U. Brit. 397,- 
082, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Oven for the production of coke and coal gas. Heinrich 
StOter-TiUmann. Fr. 752,432, Sept. 22, 1933. 

Coke. N. V. Maatschappij Voor Keramische En 
Cheniische Industrie “Kero-Chemica.” Fr. 752,468, 
Sept. 23, 1933. Coal, particularly bituminous, is coked 
at a medium temp, by mixing it iu broken or powd. state, 
preferably dry with the product obtained by treating coal 
at n high temp. 


22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHAI/f AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


W. F. FARAGHRR 


Application of tube stills to petroleum refining. C. 

M. Johnson. Refiner Natural Gasoline Mfr. 12, 383 6 
(1933). J. L. Essex 

A theoretical comparison of petroleum distillation 
systems. Percy Meyer. 7. Inst, Petroleum Tech, 19, 
JSJ9-34(1933).— A criterion or coefT. has been worked out 
to express the degret* of fractionation accomplished in a 
distn. of a petroleum mixt. whether by batch or coutinuous 
distu. or by equil. flush vaporization. It was M.*s purirose 
that the coefT. should depend upon the app., the no. of _ 
bubble plates, the reflux ratio and the mode of operating. 
Kxptl. data in the litcrative available for testing thp cor- 
rectness of the expressions reached are scanty. Calcns. 
from the data of Leslie and Good (cf. C. A. 21, 2182) 
and of Fancher (cf. C. A. 25, 1977)* for flash vaporization 
showed a fair approach to equality between overlap and 
undcrlap, that is, between the light ends m the residue 
and the heavy ends in the overhead. The av. numerical 
value of the overlap for a no. of crude oils of wide boiling g 
range flasdi-vaporized between 300** and 5U0*F. was 20. 
With a given overlap coeff., the compn. of the overlap 
is nearly const, when batch distn. is compared with batch 
distn. or continuous with coutinuous, though operating 
conditions are varied; but this does not hold when batch 
and continuous distn. are compared. The vol. of the 
overlap and the degree of sepu. arc not affected by the 
vol. of material boiling out^de of the range of the over- 
lap-underlap. With a high reflux ratio and a given xio. ^ 
ol plates, batch distn. affords sharper cutting than con- 
tinuous operation. At commerciaily practicable reflux 
ratios, the continuous process has the advantage. 

Emma E- Crandal 

Economics of petroleum cracking. Gustav Egloff . Jnd. 
i-nt. Ckem. Z6, 41-^(1034). B. H. 

Haat4tow dlagnun ths cncUag •tUl. G. Vaaden- 
MitbuTmuni GiUtUmt Mfr. U, 380(1933); cf. 


C. A, 27, 2023 .--An excellent diagram showing the step- 
by-step beat balance for every stage of cracking is given. 
Calcns. show that the distillate carries off only 5 million 
B. t. u. out of the 25 million furnished by the furnace 
and 50 million retained by the oil in the system. Tars 
are the sources of greatest heat loses. J. L. Essex 

Use of continuous vacuum filters in contact treating. 
1... C. Trescott. Refiner Natural Gasoline Mfr, 12, 396 
(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 5524. — The adaptation of the 
metallurgical filler to large-scale refinery operations Ls 
discussed. J. L. Essex 

The nitrobenzene process — installation and operating 
costs. S. W. Ferris, W. A. Myers and A. G. Peterkin. 
Refiner Natural Gasoline Mfr, 12, 435(1933). — A discus- 
.sion of plant iustallatiou and its operation when nitro- 
benzene is used as the solvent. J. L. Essex 

Study of oil-field water analysis. HI. Estimation of 
sodium by dihydroxytartaric acid. Abol H. K. Radjy 
and Charles K. Wood. J. Inst, Petroleum Tech, 19, 84^ 
62(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 1741. — Na can be correctly estd. 
by pptg* with K dihy^oxy tartrate if it is present in a 
coxicn. of 8-16 g. per 1. or 20 40 g. of NaCl. The K salt 
.soln. should be added, drop by drop, to the soln. contg. 
Na, and the ppt., after 4.5 -5 hrs., should be filtered off 
at a temp, not exceeding fi**. The washed ppt. and paper 
are placed in a flask contg. an excess of KMnOi sdin, 
acidified vyith definite quantiti^ of HsS 04 and HtP 04 , 
together with a catalyst ixiusisting of freshly prepd. 
0.05% NHi nietavanadate soln. "I'hc excess of KMn04 
is titrated back with standard (COOH)a soln. Ce(S 04 )s 
may lx: used as the oxidizing agent instead of KMnO#. 

Emma E. Crandal 

Determination of water in hydrooorbone. Hans Brochc 
and Wolfram Schcer . Brennstojf^Chem, 14, 408-9(1933) , — 
The use iu a previouriy described method ( C. A . 26, 5196) 
of a p^styrene-resin capsule, CtHr-sol. but impervious 
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to HsO vapor, is explained. Errors due to changing temp. 1 Holmes no. ( C. . 26, 2582) gives good results for evalua- 
and barometric pressure can be corrected by recalcn. tion of good carbureting oils. For poor oils the gasi- 

* F*. W. Jung fication test is more reliable. The influence of chem. 

Anomalies In the viscosity of mineral oils at low tern- compn. on sp. gr., distn. curve and H content is discusseci 
peratures. Ixmis, Jordachescu and Thiebault. Physics at length. Paraflins are best suited for carburetion (high 
4 , 401-2(1032). — ^Viscosity meusuremenis at low temps, effective values) with the exception of the lower-boiling, 
show that after a temp, change an oil may require several stabler ones; the aromatic hydrocarbons are least suited, 
weeks to attain an equil. state. The oil .shows no * ‘yield Oils with more than 50% boiling IjelowGOO*’ are unsuitable, 
value,*' since it flows under very slight pressure. • ^ The tar yield is not related to the effective value but 

L. K. Steiner ^ depends on the oil compn. as well as on temp, and rat*' 
Stabilizing and refining shale-oil gasoline by means of of gasification. A considerable amt. of Ha is added tu 
pressure hydrogenation. A. D. Petrov, D. N. Andreev the unsaid, compds. of the vapors (calcd. by difference), 
and K. A. Puzhiltzeva. Foreign Petroleum Tech. 1, 135- For each Ha concu. a temp, of max. H addn. exists. The 
48(193.3). — A shale-oil gasoline obtained from Veimani- olefin yield of the the oil remains prac'tically const, with 
shale tar. having a final b. p. of 2!i()^, S content of 0.889% rising H conen. but it is appreciably higher than that 
(liy I he lamp met hud) and a max. gum formation of 6«58 without Ha present. The Ostwald figure alone is an uti- 
iiig., wa.s hydrogenated at 50 atm. and 330-350** for 1 hr. satisfactory index; ff, however, it is multiplied by wi. 
in the presence of 5-10% MoSa and 5-10% CuO catalysts. 3 percentage of Ha of the oil and divided by the sp. gr., ii 
Nutiierieul data obtained on the hydrogenation of various lieconies a useful value index, l3etter even than the Hohiit s 
gasoline cuts as well as of aniylene (triinelhylethylene), value. The usefulness of these figures is limited to ihi* 
diisobutylcne and CeHa in the presenct; of the alxive l)est gasification temp, range of 7(X)** to 790**; with certain 
catalysts are given. The S content was lowered to 0.(544 restrictions, depending on the chem. compn., they can 
% for the wide fraction, to 0.44% for the 90 -100** and to be used also down to 660® B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
0.48% for the 110 120** fractions. The O-contg. compds.. Scope and flexibility of the Edeleanu process. O. p. 
tiuincly. aldehydes, ketones and peroxides, which represent Cottrell. Refiner Natural Gasoline Mfr. 12, 432(1933). 
the natural transition link toward the formation of gum, ^ J. L. Essex 

as well as diene hydrocarlKins, were completely eliminated. ^ Duo-sol process in manufacture of lubricating oils. 
To establish a possible cliaiige in the structure of the ole- Malcolm Tuttle and Max B. Miller. Refiner Natural 
fin and paraffin hydnjcarbons, the product was treated Gasoline Mfr. 12, 453(1933). — This process makes use 
with mercuric uc'etate and free cyatiide. It was found of 2 solvents for extn., hut no mention is made of thiir 
that the Hg no. decreased after hydrogenation. This identity. J. L. Esse.\A 

change is probably due to a lowering in the amt. of olefins Continuous acid treatment effective in Belgian lubH 
with normal structure, while changes in the thiocyanate cating-oil plant. M. Orisard. Refiner Natural Gasoline 

no. indicate that olefins of the isostructure were hydro- Mfr. 12, 388(1933).— A discussion of the De Lavil 

genated to paraffins. A. A. Buehllingk ^ S-N trichloroethylene process for acid ireatnieni 

Effect of gasoline volatility on engine economy. Neil lubricating oils. J. L. Essex 

MacD>ull. S. A. E, Journal 33, 3(i:i-70T( 1933) . Use of phenol as selecftive solvent in the production of 

H. A. Beatty hig^-grade lubricating oils. R. K. Stratford, O. S. 
Ozone, knodz-inducer extraordinary. Donald H. Pokoruy and J. L. Huggett. Refiner Natural Gasoline 
Brooks. J. Inst. Petroleum Tech. 19, 81:15-44 ( 1 93il). — Mfr. 12, 458(1933). — Results from the use of phenol as 
1'he chance connecliori of a Cottrell precipitator to the solvent are described. J. L. Es.sex 

intake manifold of a Ch"K testing engine led to the discovery Synthetic lubricating oils. A. D. Petrov aud E. A. 
that Os in the intake air greatly increased the knocking Pozhiltzeva. Foreign Petroleum Tech. 1, 23-6, 43- ! » 
of a fuel. The lowering of the octane no. appeared to Ije 6 (1933). — Synthetic Aids was caUvSed to act on the kero- 
linear in relation to the percentage of Os in the air. The sene fraction from sapropelite tar. The oils b. 150 
“Ot equivalents** of Pb(Csns)4, CsHe and EtOII in Fuel 240®. Other properties are dw 0.8.350, 1.4650, 1 iki. 

A-2 (a working-standard fuel for CFR engine tests) were 83.5, aniline pt. 31.4** before aud 74.8** after treatment 
compared by adding enough of the resp. antiknock agents with 3Vx% HsSOs, and content of 65% of unsatd. and 
to pr>rtious of the fuel to give an octane no. of .59.6, and aromatic compds. as detd. by the Kattwinkel method, 
detg. the amts, of Os that must be added to the intake The treatment at atm. pressure and low temp, produced 

air to match the fuels with 4 reference fuels, one of them very low yields of oils with high li. ps., and, therefore, 

the untreated A-2, Rcjughly 3U% more Os was necessary expts. with the applieaiion of 7 atm. pressure and a 
to overcome the effect of the Cellf. than of the Pb(CiH6)4, ' temp, up to 2tK)** were run, yielding up to 25% of a fnuHion 
and 60%; more to overcome the effect of the abs. EtOH. b. above 240**. A detailed investigation of fractions oi)- 
A fact not yet explained is that a richer niixt. was neoes- tained by the above treatment revealed that olefins only 

sary for max. detonation when the air contained Os. are polymerized to naphthenes (together with the polyni- 

The rating of the fuels contg. cracked gasoline was le.ss erization of the olefins with aromatic compds. to alkyl- 
influenced by Oi than that of the other fuels. **Dc- aromatic hydrocarbons); and that a condensation of 
preciatiou" of the fuels by the CFR motor method, olefins with naphthenes also takes place, whereby di- 
power, efficiency aud spark advance were scarcely af- cyclic naphthene hydrocarbons are most probably oh- 
fected by the presence of Ok. Emma E. Craudal g tained. The AlCU-treated fractions arc characterized 

The testing and evaluation of carbureting oils. P. by a higher content of aromatic compds. than ihosi' 
Sc'hliipfcr and S. Schaffhauser. Schweiz. Ver. Gas PFas- produced on condensing un.satd. gases. Properties of 
serfach. Monats. Bull. 13, 125'43, 15fM58, 193 204 these fractions are tabulated. In the condensation of 
(1933). — An effort was made to find a reliable lab. method gaseous hydrocarbons with naphthalene at 150®, 6% 
for the evaluation of carbureting oils for water gas. AlCli and a duration of 10'-12 hrs., an oil was obtained 
Method and app. are described for gasification of oil, which was almost completely sol. in H2SO4 and had a 
giving results reproducible to within 3%. The effects of very high absolute viscosity and a high temp. -viscosity 
temp, and flow of oil on the results are shown for Bechelbronn coeff. A gas oil subjected ti> vapor-phase cracking pro- 
No. 6 oil. For rising temp, of gasification (65CH790®) 9 duced a fraction b. 100-180® whieffi contained 30% unsatd. 
(vaporization at 400®) there is an increase in the amt. of and aromatic compds., the latter being in great excess^ 
gas made, and increases in the sp. wt. of the tar and in the On condensation with AlCla, a fraction boiling above 
percentages of Ht and CH4; heating value drops. The (12 mm.), amounting to 20% and having the following 
product of a 1. of gas pq: 1(X) oc. oil and heating value in properties, was obtained: dio 0.8938, aV 1.4970, 1 nu- 
kg.-cal. per cu. m. (Hempels ‘‘effective value**) for any 10.2, aniline pt. 74.5® before and 92.4® after HsSOj 
given flow of oil goes tlirough a max. Each type of gas treatment and an Ostwald viscosity at 20® of 19.8 and 
oil has its own optimum gasification temp.; the effective at 50® of 6.5. Conclusion: Oils obtained by condensing 
vahicB'at optimum temp, vary with the oil compn. The olefins with naphthalene have a great sinutarityi par-* 
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lictilarly in their temp. -viscosity coeffs., to Davis and * 
Blackwood’s paraflow (cf. C. A, 26, 1107). A. A. B. 

The chemical nature of Ural crude oil. N. D. ZelinskiY. 
Acad, of Sci. of U. S. S. R. Trans, of the June Session 
dealing with the problems of the Ural-Kuznetak district. 
Betrograd 1032, 14 pp. Petrograd Acad, of Sci. (Transla- 
jwin in Foreign Petroleum Tech. 1, 27-30, 31-06(1033). — 

A kerosene fraction from the Ural (Perm) crude oil was 
investigated. It had the followi^ properties: b. p. 1«^ i 
240^, nV ”* 1.4856, dj" 0.8^, and S by the Engler 
method 1.58%. The S was removed with Hg salts. The 
kerosene was then washed, drie(f and distd. (over freshly 
reduced Cu) with a Vigreux dcphlcgmator. Six frac- 
tions were obtained (sp. gr., ns and max. aniline points 
arc labulalcd for each fraction). The fractions were 
treated with HsS04 (monohydint^. The content of 
ammatic compds. was 43.5-62%. The naphthenes were 
then deld. by catalytic dehydrogenation (cf. C. A. 25, i 
4112), which was carried out at 310®, 330" and 350". The 
content of aromatic compds. was 13-28%. The residue 
left after these operations consisted of parallin and poly- 
niethylene hydrocarbons, the latter increasing in the 
higher-boiling fractions, 'ihe sulfo acids obtained in the 
removal of aromatic compds. were decompd. with steam, 
washed, dried and redistd. over metallic Na. Naph- 
thalene was not found. In the oxidation of aromatic 
. inpds. by the Ullmann method (cf. Ber. 36, 1797- ' 
1800(1903)) mono- and di-substituted compds. were 
traced, and benzoic acid and phthalic acids (terephthalic 
acids prevailing) were established. Thus, the kerosene 
I). 150-250" showed iiionosiibstituted aromatic compds. 
Ill the 225-240" cut, and no trace of decahydremaph- 
tlialeiie which was found in the Baku crude oils. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Investigation of blended bitumens. Carl Ziegs. BUu- 
men 3, 190-5(1933) . — Details are given of testing methods, 
with typical results. * Howard A. Smith 

Acetylmethylcarbinol and biacetyl in wood vinegar. J. 
Pritzker. Cnem.-Ztg. 57, 793-4(1933). — In some samples 
of vinegar 0.5-12 g. ]>er 1. of acetylmethylcarbinol and 
0.1-1.92 g. of biacetyl were found present. Suitable 
methods for making the analysis are describe.d. 

W. T. H. 

Gasoline survey for 1932. H. McD. Chantlcr. Can. 
I)e.pt. Mines, Mines Branch, Memorandum Series No. 
60, 20 pp.(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3322. — Ihitailed data are 
given for 134 gasoline samples collected in July, 1931 and 
125 samples in July, 1932. Averages for 1931 and 1932, 
resp.,are: 1st drop 104", 102 "K.; distil. 10% 157®, 154" F.; 
20% 186", 183 ®F.; 50% 258", 254 "F.; 70% 304", 
2y9“F.; 90% 366", 361 "F.; end point 406", 408"F.; 

u-covery 96.9, 97.9%; residue 1.3, 1.2%; index no. 
1077", 1659"F.; sp. gr. 0.741, 0.742; "A. P. I. 59.5, 
5ti.2, S 0.05, — ; vapor Ifressure — , 7.4; and octahe no. 
(212"F., 600 r. p. in.) — , 65. A. H. E. 

A territory which may justify the testing for petroleum 
(Churrin) 8. Problems of tech, reactions. 1. Decompn. 
of compds. [cracking] (Schmidt) 13. Origin of petroleum 
(Krejci-Gral) 8. App. for filtering motor fuels (U. S. 
put. 1,937,415) 1. Destructive hydrogenation of mineral 
oils (U. S. pat. 1,938,542) 21. Esters of high gravity 
from castor oil [use as lubricants with miner^ oils] 
(U. S. pat. 1,936,831) 10. Hydrogenating tar [mineral 
oils] etc. (Cer. pat. 581,941) 21. Hydrogenation products 
of coal (Ger. pat. 584,76!!) 21. Catalytic treatment of 
oils (Fr. pat. 753,335) 27. Hydrogenation of oil (Fr. 
put. 760,850) 21. Polymeming, condensing and oxidiz- 
ing crude tall oU (U. S. pal. 1,938,532) 26. Vegetable 
oil [for use as lubricant] (Fr. pat. 752,876) 12. 

Petroleum oil distiUation. Otto Behimer (to Texas 
f-o.) . u. S. 1,936,657, Nov. 28. In a continuous process 
of distg. petroleum oil to evolve heavy lubricating oil 
irai^tions having a deoompg. temp, below their vaporiz- 
ing temp, when heated under a substantial vacuum, while 
substantially preventing decompn., material oontg. such 


heavy fractions and lighter lubricating oil fractions is 
fed into a single distn. zone maintained at substantially 
a corutt. temp, below the decompg. temp, of the heavy 
fractions and under a reduced pressure to vaporize the 
heavy fractions in the presence of vapors of the lighter 
fractions; mixed vapors and residue are continuously 
vrithdrawn from the distg. zone in such relation of vol. 
and speed as to cause the vaporization of both the heavy 
and light lubricating oil fractions, and the material is 
thereafter condensed into a plurality of distillates of 
different b. p. range. App. is described. 

Desulfurizing petroleum distillates. Wm. A. Smith. 
U. S. 1,938,1 17, Dec. 5. A distillate is desulfurized, with- 
out materially decreasing its antiknock properties, by 
contact with Cu silicate, and a relatively small proportion 
of Zn compd. such as Zii silicate. Cu nitrate, etc., also 
may be used. 

Deodorizing petroleum distillates. Wm. A. Smith. 
U. S. 1,938,116, Dec. 5. Metallic Cd is used for treating 
distillates while in liquid phase. 

Gum-inhibiting treatment of cracked petroleum distil- 
lates. Herman P. Lankelma (to Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio). U. S. 1,938,456, Dec. 5. Volatile cracked distil- 
lates are treated with a small proportion of an acyl- 
sulistituted aminophenol such as ^-acetylaminophcnui. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. Truman B. Wayne. 
U. S. 1,937,259, Nov. 28. A water-in-oil emulsion is 
treated with a complex condensation product prepd. 
from a sulfonated aromatic amuie such as sulfonated 
aniline and an ale. of aldehyde of the aliphatic series. 
Various examples are given. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. Melvin De Groote 
and Louis T. Monson (to Tretolitc Co.). U. S. 1,938,- 
322, Dec. 5. A sulfonic acid or sulfuric acid ester such as 
r the sulfuric ester of cetyl ale. (or its NH4 salt) is used as 
a demulsifying agent. U. S. 1,938,323 relates to the 
rimilar use of a demulsifying agent such as the Na salt 
of a sulfonic acid derived from lauryl aU*. Cf. C. A. 27, 
5960. 

Pump for liquefied petroleum gas. Rosswell W. Thomas 
(to PhiUips Petroleum Co.). U. S. 1,937,869, Dec. 5. 
Mecb. features. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Joseph G. Alther (to 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,937,863, Dec. 5. 
A reflux condensate formed in the process is passed through 
a heating coil in which it is heated to a cracking temp, 
under pressure in a furnace; the heated product thus 
fonned is discharged into an enlarged reaction zone whence 
vapors are passed to a dephlegmating zone for indirect 
heat exchange with freith charging oil for the process, 
llie charging oil is then passed through a second coil in 
a cooler portion of the furnace than the coil first mentioned 
and is then pOvSsed in direct contact countercurrent to the 
vaiHirs of the reflux condensate introduced to the reaction 
zone. Unvaporized oil is isolated from the process, and 
condensed heavier fractions from the dephlegmating zone 
arc supplied to the first-meutioned heating coil as reflux 
condensate, vapors uncondeased in the d^hlegmating 
zone being removed and condensed. App. is described. 
Cf. C. A. 28, 309*. 

Crackiiig and coking hydrocarbon oils. Harry L. 
Pclzcr (to Sinclair Refining Co.). U. S. 1,937,163, Nov. 
28. A hydrocarbon oil is vaporized and is cracked in the 
vapor phase; hot vapor mixt. from the vapor phase crack- 
ing operation is released at a temp, above 480" in a coking 
receptacle into which there is simultaneously introduced 
a heavy hydrocarbon oil to be coked at a rate at least as 
great as that at which oil is supplied to the vapor phase 
cracking operation and at a temp, not more than about 
80" lower than the temp, prevailing in the coking re- 
ceptacle, and the heavy oil is reduced to coke. An arrange- 
ment of app. is described. 

Purifying and clicking hydrocarbon materiaia such aa 
gaa oil, etc. Mathias Pier (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,938,086, Dec. 5. Liquid cartxmaceous materials 
which contain compds. of S or O or of both are first treated 
to remove such compds. by heating the initial materials 
to 300-450® without addn. of H in the presence of a 
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catalyst comprising a metal of the 6th or 7th periodic 
^raip or Co under such pressure that the main portion 
of the initial materials remains liquid, and then the. re- 
sulting hydrocarbon products are subjected to a crack- 
ing treatment at An arrangement of app. is 

described. 

Apparatus for the pressure-heat craddag of hydrocarbon 
oils. Universal Oil Products Co. Ger. r)81,873, Aug. 4, 
1933. 

Apparatua for '^cracking'’ oil vapor. Jean Mercia. 
Ger. 579,582, June 28, 1933. 

Cracldiig oils to produce gasoline. Eugene C. Herthel 
(to Sinclair Refining Co.). U. S. 1,937,750, Dec. 5. In 
the iiroduction of gasoline by cracking oils of higher b. p. 
at temps, almve 480**, the raw cracked gasoline fraction 
is sepd. into 2 liquid fractions, one cemtg. those constituents 
of higher b. p. than butane and the other contg. butane 
and lower-boding constituents; the higher-boiling sepd. 
fraction is contacted with an adsorptive catalyst such as 
fuller's earth at a temp, of about 175^ or higher and f)c- 
low its crit. temp, under a pressure sufficient to maintahi 
it substantially in liquid pha.se and a fraction is distd. 
free from unduly high-boiling constituents. Propane and 
lower-boiling substances are sepd. from the lower-licnling 
initially sepd. fraction and the latter is then refined with 
caustic alkali and combined with the distd. gasoline frac- 
tion. An arrangement of app. is described. 

Ttuating residuum from hydrocarbon-oil cracking. 
Ottstav Hgloff (to Universal Gil Products Co.). U. S. 
1,937,946, Dec. 5. Residuum from pressure-oil cracking 
is removed from the cracking process and while still hot 
is treated with an oil-sol. acidic material and a metal re- 
acting therewith to form H, and hydrogenating conditions 
of temp, and pressure are maintained, to form an in- 
creased yield of said, products of low b. p. Various 
details and examples are given. 

Column for fractional £stillatlon of matsriala such as 
hydrocarbon oili. Hugo F. Huff (to Univer.sal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co.). U. S. 1.937,958, Dec. 5. Structural featun*s. 

Fractionating hydrocarbon dl vipora. Harold R. Snow 
(to Standard^ Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,938,118, Dec. 5. 
Hot vapors contg. asphaltic matter are introduced into 
a fractionating column, and reflux formed in the cdumn 
and free from asphaltic matter is mixed with the vapors 
directly before their discharge into the column. App. is 
described. 

Heating mtem for hydrocarbon oil converaion. Joseph 

B. Weaver (to Gyro Process Co.). U. S. 1,936,099, Nov. 
28. Various details of operation are describe, and of app. 
including a converter and preheater successively supplied 
urith heating gases the temp, of which may be regulated 
by admixture with recirculated gases. 

Refining hydrocarbon oil products containing sulfur. 
Thomas T. C^ay (to Gray Processes Corp.). U. S. 1,- 
937,113, Nov. 28. Vapor of the desired p^ion of prod- 
ucts from hydrocarbon oil cracking is contacted with an 
adsorbent polymerising agent such os fuller's earth and 
with a sweetening material such as Cu oxide both before 
and after the contact with the adsorbent pol 3 rmerizing 
agent. App. is described, in which the treating materials 
may be arranged in layers. 

Refining li^t hydrocarbon oils. Philip L. Kraud and 
George W. Watts (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 
1,936,629, Nov. 28. A light oil such as a light pressure- 
still distillate is subjected to the action of a Na plumbite 
sdln. under conditions to leave dissolved org. Pb-S compds. 
in the oil, healed to decompose such dissolved compds. and 
form insol. PbS while simultaneou.sly vaporizing a portion 
of the oil and sepg. the vaporized from the unvaporized 
portion, insol. PbS is sepd. from the unvaporized portion, 
and the latter is recombined with the vaporized portion. 
App. and various details of operation arc described. Cf. 

C. A. 28, 624*. 

■ hydrocarbon oils such ss cracked gasolines. 

Roland B. Day (to Universal Oil Products Co!). U. S. 
1,987,873, Dec. 6* For removing color, gum-forming and 
S^outg. substances, the heated material is subjected to 
the Bctioii'of HCl while in contact with a catalyst such as 


^ brass or other metallic material which has been pr^. 
conditioned and activated by a previous treatment with 
HCl. App. is described. Cf . C. A . 27, 4916, 4918. 

Apparatus for refining hydrocarbon oil by adsorption 
agents. Imperial Oil Ltd. Ger 581,636, July 81, 1933. 

Desulfurizing hydrocarbon oils. Herman Pines (id 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,937,914, Dec. .5. 
Materials such as cracked distillates are contacted in tbt 
Q vapor phase and in substantially anhyd. condition, with 
sodamide. Cf. C. A. 28, 628*. 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils. Frederick W. Sullivan. 
Jr. (to Standard OU Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,938,645, Dec. 
5. MeOAc is used as a diluent. 

Hydrocarbon oils from carbonaceous material such as 
tar, coal, wood or crude oil. Richard Bayer (to Friedrich 
Uhde). U.S. 1,036,819, Nov. 28. Carbonaceous material, 
together with liquid water and a metal such as spongy 

3 capable of reacting with water to produce nascent H ui 
temps, above 380*, is heated to at least this temp, in a 
clos^ reaction zone to build up a self-generated pressure 
and effect hydrogenation while preventing substantial 
valorization, and the elevated temp, and pressure aa- 
maintained until low-boiling oils are formed and hydro- 
genated. Cf. C.i4.27.3587. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of heavv liquid hydrocarbon 

4 distillates. Manfred Dunkd and Eugen Dorrer (to 
Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. 1,937,554, Dec. 5. Material 
such as a mineral coal tar Is treated in the liquid phase*, 
at 300-430*, with a H-contg. gas under at least 10 atm. 
pressure in the presence of a S-immunc catalyst such , 
may be prepd. mm W sulfides and Co oxide under cc^i- 
ditions milder than those required for substantial split- 
ting reactions. The initial material is rendered readily 
mobile before the treatment by mixing it with a .solveut 

5 such as tetrahydronaphthalcnc. An arrangement of app, 
is desc?ribed. 

Destructive hydrogenation of high-boiling hydrocarbons 
or derivatives. Roland H. Griffith (to Gas Light & Coke 
Co.). U. S. 1,938,328, Dec. 5. Materials such as low- 
tcnip. tars are heated to about 440* with H under about 
200 atm. pressure in the pn.*vscncc of u catalyst niixt. 
coniprising Mo and a promoter comprising Li, B, Si. F 
5 or Ca in specified proportions. Various details are given. 

Destructive hydrogenation of materials sudi as gas 
oil, etc. Mathias Pier and Waller Simon (to Standard- 
I. O. Co.). U. S. 1,937,688, Dec. 6. A catalyst is used 
comprising at least 3 different con.stitueuts: (a) Al. 
alumina or an aluminous clay; (b) an oxide or hydroxide 
of a metal of group 6 of the periodic system such a.s 
inolybdic acid and (c) an oxide or hydroxide of a diffet- 
ent metal of group 6 of the periodic system such os chromic 
7 acid. Cf. C. >1.27, 6173. 

Apparatus for separating t^e constituents of liquid 
mhetures of hydrocarbon oils, acid resins and acids. 
Aktiebolagct Separator-Nobel. Ger. 581,584, July 2^), 
1933. 

Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Mathias 
Pier, inventor). Ocr. 580,828, July 17, 1933. Tars, 
mineral oils, etc., are treated with H in one or more stages 
9 under raised temp, and pressure and in the presence of 
catdysts to produce low-boiling hydrocarbons of the 
benzine, middle oil and illuminating oil types. In tht* 
first stage, the vaporized products arc pa.ssed over a 
contact agent such as Mo-Zn prior to furthca: treatment 
to render them innocuous. The second contact agent 
may be MoOi and CrOi. Cf. C. i4. 27, 2799. 

Decolorizing hydrocarbon distillates. Sumner E. CaniP’ 
beU. U. S. 1,938,094, Dec, 6. A stream of a distilUte 
9 such as a ga.soline or kerosene distillate is passed through 
a dil. HsS 04 soln. in the presence of contact material such 
as inert solid material and then through an alk. soln. such 
as NaOH and then through a plurality of chambers contg- 
contact material and coned. H1SO4 am airanged in senes 
relation, and the passage of dhitillate is continued unlit 

the coned. HfS 04 is substsuitiaUy exhausted in the chambers 

in rotation; exhausted H|S 04 and reaction products ^ 
nmoved from suecesaive chsmbers and wrs trsatod wits 
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water to obtain the dil. H1SO4 uaed in the process. An 1 
arrangement o! app. is described. Cf . C. A . 27, 8601. 

Mineral oils. The Sharpies Specialty Co. Ft. 752,- 
453, Sept. 23, 1033. Mineral oih are nractionally distd. 
with a min. of cracking by submitting the oil to vapori- 
zation in contact with an entraining vapor to form one or 
more prima^ distillates and a primary residue. The 
primary residue is submitted semrately to contact with 
entraining vapor and with a reflux. The reflux is com- ^ 
posed of the primary distillatefs), e. g., the distillate of 
highest b. p. An app. is described. 

Refining mineral oils, etc.** Aktiebolaget Separator- 
Nobel. Fr. 42,423, July 19; 1983. Addn. to 659,725 
{C, A. 23, «5.313). App. for measuring and delivering 
the purifying liquid to the oil in a continuous manner. 

Cracldng mineral oils. Henry Thomas (to Sun Oil 
Co.). U. S. 1,938,406, Dec. 5. The crit. temp, of the 
il to l)c subjected to the cracking operation is detd., and 2 
the oil is rapidly heated for a relatively short time to a 
gradually increasing temp, ranging from the temp, at 
which it starts substantially to crack to a temp, close to 
the initially detd. cril. temp, but somewhat lielow the 
crit. letup., while maintaining the oil under sufficient 
superatm. pressure that it is largely in liquid phase and 
heating under such conditions is continued to effect most 
of the cracking operation desired. App. is described. 

Filtration apparatus for separating parafiBn from mineral ^ 
oils. Texaco Development Corp. Ft, 754,185, Nov. 2, 
1933 . 

Bituminous shale. Sven V. Bergh. Ger. 579,623, 
Tune 29, 1933. See vSwed. 70,948 (C. A. 27, 3069). 

Apparatus for testing the dielectric strength of oil. 
David B. Clark (to Goulds Pumps, Inc.). U. S. 1,937,- 
744 , Dec. . 5 . An app. is described in which flow of oil 
through a testing device to a receiving tank is automatically < 
stopped when any oil of less than a predetd. dielec, strength 
passes through the testing device. Cf. C. A, 27, 5586. 

Device for taking samples of oils or other liquids from 
tanks, etc. Benjamin F. Remington and Clarence C. 
vStevenson (Remington to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,938,224, 
Dec. r>. Structural and tnech. details. 

Motor fuels. 1. G. Farbenind A.-G. (Wilhelm Gaus, 
jnventor). Ger. 508,917, July 17, 1933. Addn. to 448,- 
(')20. Motor fuels of the gasoliue type arc improved by 
adding Fc(CO), and hydroi'arbons contg. O or N, except 
those contg. halogen also. Thus, Fc(CO), b added with 
tohiidine., quinone, henzaldehyde, etc. The addns. pre- 
vent knocking. 

Motor fuels. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Wilke, 
Ernst Kuss and Gerhard Ritter, inventors). Ger. 518,- 
232 , July 24, 1933. Addn. to 508,917 (preceding abstr.). 
The method of 608,917 for improving motor fuel by add- 
ing Fc(CO)x and sol. org. compds. of the C«He series 
contg. O or N but no halogen is applied to Diesel^ngine 
fuels. Thus, Fe(CO), and bo-BuOH, aldehydes, ketones, 
esters, amines, etc., arc added to prevent knocking. 

Motor fuel. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Fr. 752,981 , 
Del. 4, 1933. An antiknock fuel for motors is obtained 
hy Clacking hydrocarbons of high b. p. under pressure, 
i)ut without catalysts or the use of inert gases. The 
hydrocarbons are completely vaporized by a rapid heat- 
ing from below decompn. temp, (about 370®) to a de- 
eoinpn. temp, of 455- -525® while a pressure of 100-400 
pounds is maintained for a time sufficient to obtain a min. 
proportion of decomposed products having the desired 
characteristics per passage (2.6 at 100 to 15% at 400 lb.), 
i'hc rapid heating is such that about 85% of the total 
conversion per passage b effected at above 455®. A 
part of the decompn. take;^ place in a coil and the rest in 
an enlarged chamber. An app. b described. Fr. 752,982. 
In decomposing hydrocarbons by heating in a coil and 
discharging them to an enlarged diamb« in which de- 
conipn. lakes place, a liquid and vaporizable cooling agent, 
f -f vaporizable hydrocarbons forming part of the stock 
nf frerii materisds for conversion, b introduced into the 
vaporous products when they leave the enlarged chamber, 
and b carried along with the vapon. 

‘'NwdvMaUDg'* aotor ftwis. Frits WnUer, Hsas 


Haeuber and Paul Feiler (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-O.). 

U. S. 1,937,619, Dec. 5. In the production of low-boil- 
ing non-knocking hydrocarbon products contg. aromatic 
hydrocarbons by dehydrogenation of vaporized paraffinic 
hydrocarbons and subsequent condensation of the re- 
acting dehydrogenated products, the dehydrogenation 
and condensation are effected in sep. vessels of which at 
least the parts coming into contact with the reacting 
substances are constructed of a material comprising free 
Si sudi as by use of a Si reaction tube. Various detaib 
of app. arrangement are described. 

Gasoline recovery from natural gas. Edwin R. Cox 
(to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,937,871, Dec. 5. Gasoline is 
absorbed in oil in a zone from which the gas passes in a 
substantially gasoline-free condition; the absorbent oil, 
relatively rich in gasoline, is passed to an evapg. zone in 
which gasoline-like constituents arc vaporized; resulting 
vapors are partially condensed to sep. heavier gasoline- 
like coast itiients; uncondensed vapors are compressed to 
form a bulk supply of a refrigerant comprising the lighter 
condensable hydrocarbons and a portion of thb bulk 
supply is used in a compression refrigerating system. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 
U. S. 1,937,872 relates to various features of app. and 
operation for absorbent recovery of gasoline from natural 
gas. 

Non-detonating gasoline. Frederick W. Sullivan, Jr. 
and Vanderveer Voorhees (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). 
U. S. 1,938,546, Dec. 5. Hydrocarbon compds. of Pb 
suitable for use with gasoline arc prepd. by establishing 
a silent dec. discharge in the presence of metallic Pb, 
within a body of gaseous or vaporized hydrocarbon which 
yields free dkyl radicals on decompn., such as C|He, 
CtHt, C4H10 or C«Hu. App. is described. 

^‘Leadized*^ gasolMe. Frederick W. Sullivan, Jr. and 
Fred F. Diwoky (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 
1,938,547, Dec. 5. A high-tension arc is established with- 
in a body of hydrocarbon material yielding free alkyl 
radicals on dissocn., and the hydrocarbon dissocii. products 
thus formed are immediately contacted with metallic Pb 
to form hydrocarbon dcrivs. of the latter which are then 
immediately removed from the zone of the arc. App. 
is described. 

Hydrocarbon wax. Lawrence M. Henderson, Seymour 
W. Ferris and Henry C. Cowles, Jr. (to Atlantic Refining 
Co.). U. S. 1,937,518, Dec. 5. A ^bstantially oil- 
free hydrocarbon wax m. 25-50® and having a n, measured 
at 80®, greater than that derived from the expression n 
1.425 + 0.00075 Tand less than 1.48, where T denotes 
the m. p. of the wax, is prepd. by various described modi- 
fications of treatment. 

Working up naphthenic acid soap-containing oily 
residues. Richard Brunck, Alfred Kreutzer and Walther 
Boeck (to Deutsche Gasolin A.-G.). U. S. 1,938,513, 
Dec. 5. OMy residues obtained in the distn. of acid-contg. 
mineral oils over alkalies or alk. earths are treated in the 
water-free state with coned. H3SO4 by which the naph- 
thenic acids removed from the oil by the alkali or alk. 
earth are lil)erated so that they may be sepd. 

Lubricating oil. Alfred Henriksen and Bert H. Lincoln 
(to Continental Oil Co.). U. S. 1,936,670, Nov* 28. 
A small proportion of a halogenated diphenylene oxide 
(suitably about 0.1-10% of a mono- or di-chlorinated 
deriv.) is added to a hydrocarbon lubricating oil in order 
to ^ve lubricating films of greater strength. 

Lubricating oils. Wilhelm Fungs, Hans Rabe and 
Hermann 2k)rn (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,938,- 
088, Dec. 5. For producing a lubricating oil, a mixt. of 
a cyclic hydrocarbon such as naphthalene, anthracene or 
cyclohexane with liquid products obtained by cracking 
paraffin wax in the vapor phase is subjected, at ordinu y 
temp, or a temp, whidi may be ^ to 150®, to the action 
of any anhyd. halide such as AlCU which gives rise to a 
strong evolution of heat when treated with water. App. 
is described. Cf. C. A, 1161. 

Lttbrkating oil. Edeleanu G. m. b. H. Ger. 680,875, 
July 17v im. Refined oil for lubricating is obtained by 
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extg. crude oil with liquid SOi in the presence of org. 
5ut»tances sol. in liquid SOs. Cf. C. A. 27, 2800. 

Petroleum lubricating oil. Arthur E. Pew» Jr. (to 
Sun Oil Co.), U. S. 1,037,782, Dec. .*5. A petroleum 
distillate lubricating oil is produced which has a fla.sh 
point of about the range 300 350** and a higher lire point 
within about the range 330-400*" and which has an cirg. 
acidity us tested by the A. S. T. M. method not exceeding 
0.02 neutralization number and with a Conradson C con- 
tent of 0.4r-l .0%. App. and various details of distn., etc., 
arc described. 

Lubricating composition. Edward A. Kill (to P. E. 
S(4by, Jnc.). U. S. 1,937,402, Nov. 28. A mineral oil 
is used with the addn. of a small proportion (suitably 
about 5%) of an amide of a fatty acid such as stcaraiiilidie 
serving as a stifTeiiing agent, and of a metallic soap 
(suitably about 0.75% of Na soap and 2.75% of Zn soap) 
to raise the in. p. U. S. t,937,4r)3 relates to an app. and 
method for prepg. lubricating mixts. by mixing a mineral 
oil with a stiffening agent (such as stcarainidc and a 
metallic .si^ap) at a temp, above the in. p. of the latter 
and then rapidly and uniformly cooling to a temp, at 
which the mixt. is of semi -solid consistency. 

Automatic feed-control device for liquids such as engine 
lubricathig oil. Sanford K. White. U. S. 1,030,778, 
Nov. 28. Various features of valve control are described. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering engine lubricating oil. 
Jerome Brown (to Briggs & Stratton Corp.). U. S. 
1,937.943, Dec. 5. 

Funnel suitable for use with fuel oils, etc. Percy L. 
Downs. U. S. 1,938,138, Dec. 5. Structural features. 

Lubricating grease. Erwin K. Lederer. U. S. 1,930,- 
0.32, Nov. 28. A grease suitable fur lubricating engine 
rocker arm bearings, etc., is prepd. by mixing a high- 
visc'osity steam-refuied paraffin ba.se residual mineral oil 
of approx. 150 8aylM)]t viscosity at 99*" with about 10% 
A1 oieute and A1 stearate which is solid at KMJ". 

Waste lubricating oils. Ferdinand J. F. Kartliaus. 
Fr. 752,497, ^pt. 23, 1933. Waste oils aie purified for 
reuse by heating them to 80-100” with an emulsion of a 
mineral, vegetable or animal oil. The emulsion is prepd. 


1 by adding water, or a aoln. of a volatile inorg. base or a 
basic salt in water to a colloidal system, comprising an 
anhyd. soap and oil and heating to 100**. 

Purifying waste oils. Soc. du naphte S. A. Ft. 752,- 
047, Sept. 27, 1933. Waste oils arc purified by acidifying 
with a fatty acid or appropriate vegetable oil, then add- 
ing an alkali to make a soap which absorbs the impurities 
and which is sepd. by decantation, 
o Renovating oil recovered from joumal-boz waste. 
* Leonard T. Evans. U. vS. 1,936,901, Nov. 28. A heated 
mixt. of the oil together with Na silicate, water and 
saponifiable fatty material such as **rcd oil*' is agitated, 
and the mixt. is then permitted to stratify and the ren- 
ovated oil is drawn off. 

Pitch and tar. Otto Reynard and Errol H. Thompson. 
Bril. 397,484, Augi 23, 1933. Tars, tar oils and pitches 
arc consolidated by treating with com. HsS 04 , healing 
3 the mixt. to 150-180*" and blowing compressed air there- 
through. The mixt. may be preliminarily treated by 
passage over a cascade of shallow trays heated progres- 
sively from 100® to 150®, Iht; system iKung under reduced 
pressure. Cf . C. A . 27, 4657. 

Bitumen emulsions. Wilhelm Ackermann. Ger. 581,- 
540, Sept. 21, 1933. Stable high percentage aq. emulsions 
of bitumen are prepd. by the aid of soap and u bufln 
soln. of pB value of about 10. 

^ Retort and associated apparatus for wood distillation 

John T. Myers. U. S. 1,938,404, Dec. 5. Various struc- 
tural and operative details are described. 

Drying oils and resins from pine extracts. Samuel M. 
G>oper (to Gulf Refining Co.). U. S. 1,938,320, Dec. 5. 
A pine ext. is caused to react with AlCU in the preseiuV 
of an inert solvent such as naphtha or CCU at temps, be'- 
low 50®, the solvent and any uiireacled turpentine uni 
c distd. oft, and a drying oil is recovered from the residue. 

Charcoal. Paul Guillaume. F'r. 751,031, Aug. 25, 
1933. An economical wood charcoal of high calonlk 
power is obtained from sound, ereosoted wood, such us 
old railway sleepers or paving blocks. The app. used is 
interiorly coated with a refraet4>ry compu. liaving 25 
42% of A1,0,. 


23— CELLULOSE AND PAPER 

CARLBTON B. CURRAN 


Modem developments in applied cellulose chemistry. 

Gustavus J. Esseleii. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 2tHU)(l934). 

E. H. 

Unit cell of cellulose in cotton stalks and cusps. J. P. 
Sanders and F. K. Cameron. In/i. Eng. Chem. 25, 1371-3 
(193^3). — ^I'he cellulose of the .stalks and cusps is found to ' 
he tlie same as that from cotton, spruce, pine and poplar. 
The fundamental structure obtained by chem. means is the 
same irrespective of the origin of the cellulose. The 
differences in phys. properties are to be found in the micelle 
or fibroid structure. P. S. Billington 

The structure of cellulose. Alexander Gero. Natur^ 
wissenschaften 21, 693’4(1933). — ^An effort is made to 
explain the formation of mellitic acid by slow oxidation of g 
charcoal on tlie basis of cellulose structure. The glucose 
units are assumed to be linked in the cellulose mol. not by 
O out by direct C bonds giving 6-membered rings in which 
3 *'head" and 3 "tail" ends of 6 glucose chains are held, 
i, e., ill sym. arrangement 3 carhiiiol and 3 aldehyde 
groups. Trihydro.\ycyclohexaiie coiitg. 6 side chains is 
the basis of the cellulose molecule. From this structure 
ore explained the (C^iitPk)n formula, the hydrolysis 
reaction, the absence of reducing power in native cellulose 
and its appearance on partial hydrolysis. Opposed to 
this structure are the absence of preformation of cellobiose 
and the failure of mellitic acid to be formed directly from 
cellulose. This failure is attributed to hydrolysis. The 
yield in mellitic acid from charcoal checks with the original 
cellulose content of charcoal. There is no evidence that 
mellitic acid is formed from the lignin of charcoal. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 


Fonnylcellulose. IV. Conditions of formation of 
foimylcellulose. Yoshisuke Uyeda and Koji Ftijiwara; 
Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9, 274r-5(in English 3ri)(l933). 
d. C. A. 27, 188. — Formylaticm was carried out with 4.0 g. 
regenerated cellulose, 40.0 g. HCOsH (i(X)%) and 3.0 g. 
H»S 04 (.sp. gr. 1.84) which were kept at 20® for a delinite 
time aud then poured into water. Duration of formylu- 
tion ill hrs., percentage of HC(%H,«sp. gr., film .strength 
in kg./sq. mm. and percentage of elongation were sum- 
marized as follows: 20| 34.68, 4.53, 3.53, 15.5; 24, 37.21, 
4.00, 3.79, 8.0; 32, 39.40, 3.10, 4.32, 6.5 ; 40, 39.90, 
2.80, 4.6, 4.5; 45, 38.74, 2.61, 4.64, 4.3; 48, 37.88, 2.45, 
4.62, 4.3; 55, 37.72, 2.56, 4.94, 4.5. K. Konda 

A method for detemfinatioh of the solvent power of or- 
ganic liquids for cellulose esters. Ichiro Sakurada and 
lichiro Kido. Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9, 238-46(iii Ger- 
man 27-33) ( 1933) . — ^The method consists in comparing the 
solvent -povrer curves of the same cellulose esters in a series 
of liquid mixts. which arc composed of a non-polar indiffer- 
ent liquid, e. g., CfHi, and the solvent in question. This 
curve, usually S-formed, follows a different course fur the 
same cellulose ester in different solvents, and it serves as a 
9 measure of the solvent power* of various solvents. The 
order of solvent power has been detd. as follows: MetCO 
> MeEtCO > Ac,0 > AcOEt > AcOPr > CiHiN > 
AcOAm >HCO*Me > MeCHOHCO,Et (for higher nitro- 
cellulose with 13.7% N) ; Me,CO > MeEtCO > CsHuN > 
AcO > AcOEt > AcOAm > AcOMe > HCQjMe > PhNO, 
(for lower nitrocellulose with 11.6% N). K. Konda 
Manufacturing viscose film on a small acale. Joliann 
Eggert. Kunststofe 23, 229-31(1933).— Mettiods and 
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app. as well as the economic side of the manuf. of viscose 
foil on a small scale are discussed. J, W. Perry 

New ^ea of packagings from celloloae esters. Kafa. 
Kunststoffe 23, £31-3(1933).— A general discussion. 

J. W. Perry 

Sulfur forms in crude viscose rayon yam. Philip C. 
Scherer, Jr. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25, 13 19-21 (1933). —A 
portion of the S present is easily removed by aq. solns. It 
it probably present as an easily hydrolyzable or HiO-sol. 
hiilfate of org. residues. The ditjcultly removable residues 
may be in the form of a sulfide of cellulose. P. S. B. 

The eUmination of stretch drying. Zentaro Kawata. 
Cdlulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9, 24fi-S (in English 33)(19a3).— 
The elimination of preliminary drying under tension, 
which is carried out before viscose threads are submitted 
10 desulfurization and other tregtineiit, does not affect the 
kMigth of threads but causes a httle injury to the luster. 
However, it slightly improves the feci, strength and elon- 
gation of threads and somewhat strengthens the absorbing 
l>owcr of threads for dyes. It is advantageous in reduc- 
ing the manfg. cost. K. Konda 

The utilization of wood for the production of foodstitifs, 
alcohol and glucose. Friedrich Bergius. Chemistry 
Industry 1933, 1045-52; Trans, Inst. Chem. Engrs. 
(London) Nov. 15, 1933, 12 pp. (preprint). K. H. 

The cooking process. V. Cooldng wood with sodium 
sulfite. S. 1. Aronovsky and Ross A. Gortner. Ind. 
ling. Chem. 25, 1349-54(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 317*.— 
'J'iic residual wood (after cooking) is very light in color. 
It c'on tains less lignin, and more pentosans and Cross and 
he van cellulose than corresponding water cooks. The 
ilestrtiction of a-ccllulose is hindered by NasSOs, which is 
shown to be a strong pulping agent. P. S. BiUiiigtou 
The acidity of paper. Kaure Hang. Papir-J. 21, 184- 
7, 190-8, 205-7, 2^-4, 251-4(1933). — Relative values 

ill papers can be dcld. by extn. with cold HiO. Heating of 
the .suspension causes fonnatiop of H ions not previously 
pri'scnt in the paper and does not accelerate cquil. between 
the 2 phases, which is attained immediately in cold suspen- 
sion, and is de|)cii(leiit on otiun* than H ions. This ex- 
plains variations in the p\\ of patters cooked at the same 
Quant, extn. of H ions from paper requires an interchange 
Willi other iios. ions. The abs. acidity of paper cannot be 
by pH detii. after one extn. with lIjO or neutral salt 
.soil!., although it is possible that a rough detii. could lie 
made by extn. with a high coiieu. of a neutral salt. Bc- 
'*ausi' of the difficulty of making accurate pn deliis. and the 
fact that the acids and salts responsible for the pn are the 
same for most pa^K'rs, detn. of total acidity by titration 
after extn. with a neutral salt soln. or in the suspension 
Itself is preferable to detn. Sufficient information can 
be obtained by titration to a given pB. with a suitable 
indicator. Clinton L. Brooke 

De-inkmg and reprocessing paper accomplished by new 
method. Sidney D. Wehs. Chem. Mel. Eng. 40, 634-7 
(1933).— See C. A. 28, 633*. G. O. 

Practical values of various sizes. Mitsunori Higaki. 
Cdlulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9, 275-81 (in English 36) (1933).— 
Of rosin, soy-l>ean oil, tallow, lard, Na aluminate, etc., 
exaind. for sizing efTect, soy-licaii oil, tallow and lard are 
inferior to rosin. If paper sized with soy-bean oil, tallow 
or lurd is dried at a somewhat higher temp., the sizing 
elTecl. is stronger than that of rosin; these siztrs can there- 
fore be satisfactorily used for papt'T of ordinary quality. 
Tile addu. of lard to rosin results iu a considerable lowering 
of the ni. p. of the latter; sizing can, however, scarcely be 
effected because the cmulsilicd size is electrically inactive; 
such a size is therefore unfit for engine sizing. The Pu 
and temp, bear a certain intimate relation to gelatinization 
or coagulation of size. ** K. Konda 

Paper dyeing. A. Myasnikov. Bumashnaya Prom. 
12, No. 7, 48-54(1933). — ^A discussion of problems of 
production of colored pai)cr as affected by present and 
proj(>cted cuiiditions of the dye industry in U. S. S. R. 

Chas. Blanc 


. ;i. of timber under industrial conditions (Rndge) 
20. Chemistry of Australian timbers (Cohen, el al.) HD. 


1 Factors infiuencing resin conen. in loblolly and slash pine 
(Bishop, Marckworth) IID. Solns. of Cl [for ddignifica- 
tion of cellulose] (Pr. pat. 752,897) 18. Artificial ma- 
terials [products for making films, threads] (Fr. pat. 
760,873) 26. Albumin [production of films, filx^rsj (Ger. 
pat. 681,518) 18. Adhesive for paraffined paper (Fr. pat. 
753,542) 18. Recovering alkali metal compds. from wa.ste 
(cellulose liquors] (Brit. pat. 397,787) 18. 


Cellulose. Otto Kngel and Edgar Wedekind. Ger. 
^1,8(X1, Aug. *3, 1033. Fibrous vegetable material is dis- 
integrated by treatment with dioxane in the presence of a 
catal 3 rst. Thus, pine wood meal is treated with dioxane 
and HCl to give a 60% yield of cellulose. 

Device for obtaining cellulose from fibrous materials. 
The Bauer Brothers Co. Ger. 681,560, Sept. 21, l\m. 

Apparatus for purifying cellulose. Papcleries Navarre 
^ (Soc. anon.) Ger. 570,075, June 21, 1933. Addn. to 
556,838 {C. A. 27, 412). 

Cellulose esters. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,936,585, 
Nov. 28. Cellulose is esterified by the action of an ali- 
phatic acid anhydride such as ActO in the presence of at 
least 2% the wt. of the cellulose of a H halide anil at least 
2% of a halide of a metal of at. wt. between 5.3 and 65, such 
as KeCl.. 

4 Cellulose esters, llciiry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,936,586, 
Nov. 28. A celluiosic material such as cotton is pre- 
treated with a lower aliphatic acid such as fonnic acid and 
then esterified with an aliphatic acid anhydride in the 
presence of a ferric halide as sole catalyst. IT . S. 1 ,936,587 
relates to a process iti which celluiosic material is rendered 
more reactive to subsequent esterification by previous 
treatment with a halide of a metal of at. wt. between 53 
and 65, such as FeCh or SnCU. U. S. 1,936,588 siJccifies 
^ coiidiictiiig at least part of the esterification of celhilose in 
the presence of a ferric halide catalyst contg. Fe in ferric 
form in greater quantity than is cqiiiv. to the halogen 
present in the catalyst, e. g., FeCli and Fe(OII)t used 
together, tl. S. 1,936,589 relates to the treatment of 
celluiosic material such as cotton linters with less than 2% 
its wt. of H halide such as HCl without disintegration, 
and then estexifyiiig, e. g,, by treatment with Ac^O, 
^ etc. U. S. 1,936,590 relates to treatment of celluiosic 
material with an acid anhydride such as AC 2 O in the pres- 
ence of a li halide and of at least 2% of catalyst includ- 
ing a halide of Fc, Mii, Co, Ni or Cu, e. g., FeCh. 

Cellulose esters. George A. Richter (to Brown Co.). 
U. S. 1,938,299, Dec. 5. Cellulose fiber is hydrolyzed to 
lower its soln. viscosity to lielow 1, the hydrolyzed filicr is 
blended with about 20-50% (based on the total wt. of the 
blend) of substantially unhydrolyzed cellulose fiber, and 
7 the blend is esterified as for the production of cellulose 
nitrate or xanthate which has a low soln. viscosity. 

Cellulose esters. Georg Jayme. Brit. 397,638, Aug. 
31 , 1933. See Fr. 738,760 ( C. A . 27, 2033) . 

Cellulose esters. C. F. Boehringcr, & Sochne G. m. b. 

H. (Richard Muller, Martin Schenck and Wilhelm Wir- 
batz, inventor). Ger. 581,827, Aug. 3, 1933. Cellulose 
is esterified by treatment with fatty acid anhydride in the 

0 presence of CHs(HSOi )2 as catalyst. Thus, cellulose is 
treated with AcsO, CH 2 CI 1 and CH2(HS02)i to give an 
esterified product useful for making artificial products. 

Cellulose esters such as cellulose acetate. Franz 
Becker (to 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,936,976, 
Nov. 28. A starting material such as bleached linters is 
treated, in the presence of a diluent such as HOAc, with an 
amt. of H 2 SO 4 comprising leas tliaii 2% of free Ii2S04 
calcd. on the wt. of the cellulose compd. ; an aliphatic acid 
9 anhydride such as AcaO is added, partial esterification is 
effected, and the reaction product thus obtained is treated 
with a mixt. of free HtS 04 and a neutral or acid salt or 
ester of H 2 SO 4 such as NaHS 04 or Et 2 S 04 in order to 
minimize the cooling required to control the reaction. Cf . 
C. 4.27, 840. 

Cellulose nitrate-acetate esters. Camille Dreyfus and 
George W. Miles (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 

I, 938,176, Dec. 6. Celluiosic material such as cotton 
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Unten k trwted witli Ac^ and fuming nitric acid in one i 
bath* 

Bstm of carbbhydntea. Albrecht Schmidt, Gerhard 
Balle and Hans Lange (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.)* U. S. 
1,038,044, Dec. 5. l^terification reactions such as the 
treatment of cotton linters with AC 2 O are effected in a bath 
oontg. liquid SQi and a sol. iiiorg. oxidizing agent sudi as 
CrOi which will form H 2 S 04 or sol. acid-rcacting sulfates 
with the SO* Cf. C. .4. 28. 639*. ^ 

Wood su|^. Holzhydrolyzc A.-G. (Hugo Koch, 
inventor). Ger. 584,838, Sept. 25, 1933. Xylose is 
refined without loss by treatment with alk. earth metal 
oxides at low temps. afUT bringing its reducing capacity 
to 1)elow 15%. 

Bonzylcellulose. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Eduard 
Dfirr, Inveiitor). Ger. 583,560, Sept. 6, 1933. Pure 
licnzylccllulosc is obtained by converting the cmde sub- 
stance to an emulsion, preferably with soap, before extg. 3 
impurities. Thus, crude beiizylcellulose is washed with 
water to remove NaCl and NaOH, emulsified with K 
soap and purified by extn. with MeOH. 

Benzylceliulose compositlQns. Louis Light. Brit. 
397,773, Aug. 31, 1933. Viscoits chlorinated biphenyl 
isomers are admixed as plasticizers with benzylodlulose 
and suitable liquid media to yield fihns, lacquers, filaments 
and plastic masses. Resinous chlorinated biphenyl 
isomers may be added also. Examples are given. ^ 

StiierB of cellulose. David Traill (to Irajicrial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,938,360, Dec. 5. Cellulose 
such as wood pulp or cotton pulp is mercerized in a soln. 
such as a soln. of NaOH of 18-20% strength, pressed to a 
wt. 2 -4 times that of the raw material, matured by storing at 
a temp, within the range of — 10** to about 50" to secure the 
desired viscosity characteristics in tlic product, and treated 
with alkali corresponding to at least ^% as much NaOH 5 
as the wt. of the cellulose; the re.sultiug inixt. of alkali 
and alkali cellulose is then treated with an alkyl halide such 
as MeCl or KtCl or with an aralkyl halide such as benzyl 
diloride. 

Cellulose derivatives. Leon Lilieiifeld. IT. S. 1,938,- 
033, Dec. 5. Products .suitable for the manuf. of films, 
etc., are produced by treating cellulose, in the presence of 
an alkali, with an alkyl isothiocyanate, Cf. C, A. 27, 
4927. 6 

Cellulose derivatives. Soc. tiour Find. chim. k Bi\lc. 
Ger. 583,398, Sept . 5, 1933. Addii. to 554,781 (C. A. 26, 
6159). Partly esterified or ctherified cellulose products 
sol. in org. solvents are condensed with hctcro^clic 
compds. contg. one or more N— C — halog^ui groups, iu the 
presence of a tertiary base. Thus, acetylcellulose contg. 
41.5% acetyl, sol in acetone, is kneaded with dimethyl- 
aniline, cyatnu-ic chloride and CHCli to give a viscous 
product. Other examples are given. ' 

Cellulose carboiylates. Hans T. Clarke and Carl J. 
Malm (to Kodak Ltd.). Brit. 397,906, Sept. 4, 1933. 
Celliilasic material, e. g., reverted ccdlulose, cotton, wood 
pulp, cellulose ethers or partially acylated cellulose, is 
esterified with an unsubstituted aliphatic (including cyclo- 
paraffinic), an aromatic or an aralkyl monocorboxylic acid 
in the presence of a methaxy, ethoxy or propoxy fatty 
acid anhydride as impeller. The. reaction may be in the s 
presence of solvents, e. g., glacial AcOH, ethylene chloride, 
alkoxy fatty odds, or of non-solvents, e. g., ligroin« 
Among examples (1) cotton fibers are esterified by glacial 
AeOH in presence of ethoxyacetic anhydride (1) (2) 

lower ccHulose acetate is esteriQed by lauric acid in pres- 
ence of I and methyl methoxyacetate. MgC104*3Hs0, 
^toluenesulfbnyl chloride, ZnCb, bciizeiiesulfonic acid, red 
P and Cl may lx; used as catalysts. The products are used 
to produce artificial filaments, leathers, plastics,, etc. ^ 

CaUulosie composition suitable for coatings, films, etc. 
Marcel J. L. Ledru, Florentiu Bidaud and Paul Beiger 
(to £. J. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,937,^, 
Nov. 28. A cellulose deriv. such as cellulose acetate or 
ethylcellulose is used with an N-alkylol sulfamide of 
benzene or a honiolog as a supplii^ agent. 

.Machine ler producing bondis of regenomted eellulose. 
Soc. anon. La Cellophane. Ger. 584,807, Sept. 25, 1933. 


Anpaimtus for diyiimcelluloao films. OttoSiiidl. Ger. 
579,900, July 3, im. 

Pkstidzlng agents. I. G. Farbenind. A.-0. Fr. 
754,178, Nov. 2, 1933. Plasticizenandsofteningagentsfor 
cellulose are composed of neutral esters prepd. by com- 
bination of diglycolic acid and polyhydric ole. ethers which 
still contain a free OH group. Examples of such ethers 
are 3-butoxy- and S-methoxy-l -butanol and 2-metboxy- 
ethanol. 


Celluloss ester lacquers. Alexander Wackcr Gcs. fur 
elektrochcmische Industrie G. m. b. H. (Eugen Galitzcn- 
stein, inventor). Ger. 580,592, July 13, 1933. Thesi*. 
arc made by mixing l,l,3-trimethyl-3-cyclohexea-5-onf 
with spirit and collodion wool or other cellulose esters. 

PUstic materials, varnishes, etc. Zellstofffabrik Wald- 
hof and Otto Faust. Fr. 752,797, Sept. 30, 1933. Cellu- 
lose derivB. used for niaking plastic sheets, masses or 
varnishes of the type m celluloid are made from cellulose 
obtained from a single kind of wood suitably selected. 

Digester for making celluloid. Caliqua W^irmcgescll- 
schaft m. b. H. Ger. 583,682, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Viscoee products. Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie N. V. 
Ger. 584,876, Sept. 25, 1933. Silk and other products arc 
obtained by working up viscose solns. contg. small amts, of 
an emulsion of lanolin, and fat solvents such os CsHe; 
CCI4, oil of turpentine, etc. 

Viscose solutions. Richard Klssner (to American 
Glanzstoff Corp.). U. S. 1,937,110, Nov. 28. A salt, 
such us the Ca or Ba salt, of dithiocarbonic acid 0-isobutyl 
ester is used in viscose soltLs. and serves to give fUaments, a 
dull luster similar to that of real silk. 

Thin shrinkable viscose products such as bottle caps, 
etc. Earle H. Morse. U. S. 1,937,836, Dec. 5. Coagu- 
lation, without substantial drying or regeneration, 
effect^ by heating a viscose soln. in a mold; the coagii-' 
latcd product is then regenerated and desulfurized. 

Artificial threads, etc., from eelluloBe derivatives such 
os viscose. Leon Lilienfeld. IJ. S. 1,938,032, Dec. 5. 
A dissolved cellulose compd. such as viscose is tnu&ted with 
a halogen deriv. of a polyhydric ale. such as a-dichloro- 
hydrin and the resulting reaction product is isolated 
(suitably as a ppt. which forms), dissolved (suitably in a 
NaOH soln.), brought into desired shape, coagidated and 
plasticized not later than immediately after coagulation. 

Cellulose tubing from viscose. Alfred G. Hewitt (to 
Visking Corp.). U. S. 1,937,225, Nov. 28. Viscose is 
extruded through an annular orifice to form seamless 
tubing and the tubing is passed re]K*.atcdly through a 
regenerating bath in such a manner that the gas evolved 
diuing the rt^neration alteration will collect in approx, 
equal quantities in a plurality of long lengths of the tubing 
extending above the bath. App. is described. 

Rayon. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 42,607, Aug. 23. 19;i3. 
Addn. to 679,618 (C. A. 24, 390^). The point of intro- 
ducUoti of the evaitg. agent can oc varied by the use of a 
tube with a no. of holes, any one o! which can lx; opened 
singly. • 

Rayon. Edouard Haegelin. Fr. 750,909, Aug. 22, 
1933. Construction of viscose pump is given. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 752,724, Sept. 29, 
1933. In dry-spinning solos, of cellulose dcrivs., a airrenl 
of evapg. agent is introduced in the neighborhood of the 
spinning nozzles from an exterior source and is product 
by beat. This current may be supplementary to a main 
evapg. current moving in the opposite direction to the 
filaments. 

Rayon filaments. Harry P. Bassett and James H- 
Torrence (to Tubizc Chatifion Corp.). U. S. 1,938,312, 
Dec. 5. Pigment-like particles such as TiO* arc thor- 
oughly mixed with a low-viscosity viscose soln. or the like, 
and this mixt. is further mixed with a larger bulk of solii. 
such as viscose from which filaments are to be spun to 
incorporate the pigment-like portides evenly throughout 
the mass. 

Apparatus for spinning rayon. J. P. Bemberg A.-G. 
Ger- 583,873, Sept. 11, 1933. 

Devloe for spinning rayon. J. P. Bemlserg A.-O. 
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G<r. 67B^* Jum 1983. Adda. U» 83O«011 (C. A. 
26, 8608 ). 

AfpantH for wet^tfhmiat acetate ia|«a. Aueust 
BoMe> August Seidel and Hugo Sedlaeek. Qer. 670,961, 
July 4, 1033. 

gphning pot. Soc. de constructions mfoaniqiies 
dc Stains. Fr. 753,667, Oct. 21, 1033. 

Device for spfaniag artlflcial fibers. J. P. Bemberg A.- 
Oer. 684,670, &pt. 31, 1033. Addn. to 666,637 
(C. A. 37 , 2678). 

Device for after Areating artificial fibers la die spinning 

pot. Ernst Bed. Ger. 684,802, Sept. 26, 1033. 

Spisaing bobbins. I. G. Fa^iiind. At-Os Fr. 751.- 
596, Sept. 0, 1933. The bot^ins are made of fibrou.^i 
matei^ impregnated with a resinous or waxy iKdychloro- 
hydrocarboiip e. |.p polychloroaaphthalciics. 

Dry spinnhig of artificial filamants from coUulose deriva- 
tive solutions such as those of cellulose acetate or the like. 
Wm. Whitehead (to Celanese C<jrp. of America). U. S. 
j, 937 ,6149 Dec. 5. A heated sola, such as a solu. of 
cellulose acetate in 95% acetone is forced through a passage 
suriounded by a relatively large vol. of a heating medium 
such as oil or water by which the soln. is maintained at a 
uniform temp, of about 55^ and then extruded through the 
(iriticcs of a spinneret into an evaporative atm. drawn 
through the spinning cell. App. is described. 

Arffiloial threads. British Celanese Ltd. and Wm. I. 
Taylor. Bril. 397^509, Aug. 18. 1933. Artificial iila- 
luctits are stretched continuously with production , the 
stretching force being prevented wholly or partly from 
tending back to the liquid filaments at the point of 
extrusion by a tensioning device or devices applied ini- 
tially at points which are successively brought closer to the 
point of extrusion. Stretching of the filaments when hi a 
condition too weak to withstand the sh(K!k of the initial 
application of the tensioning means may be effected thus. 

Apparatus and method for producing imitation spun 
yam from continuous filamentous material, e. g., of cellu- 
lose acetate or other organic cellulose derivative, reconsti- 
tuted cellulose, silk. British Celanese. Ltd., Matthew M . 
Taylor and Stephen M. Fulton. Brit. 397,138, Aug. 8, 

\m. 

Artificial fibers. A. Formhals. Ocr. 584,801, Si:pt. 2«'j, 
A device for spinning fibers by ra^iidly rotating a 
wheel, etc., in the spinning soln. and catching the fibers on 
a second rotating wheel, etc., is described, the soln. lietng 
subjected to an elec, field. 

Artificial fibers, films, etc. Aceta O. m. b. H. Gcr. 
>''»81,971, Aug. 5, 1933. Fibers, films, etc., arc made 
from a soln. of cellulo.se derivs. contg. halogcuatcd hydro- 
earlions and not more than 10% of org. substances which 
will bind HCl, such as substitution products of cellulose, 
fv-/l-imsatd. ketones or org. oxido compds. Thus, rayon 
is spun from a mixt. of cellulose acetate, CHsClj, oic. and 
tuesityl oxide. Other examples am given. 

Thhi riieet material. *Henry Dreyfus. P'r, 753,314, 
f)ct. 13, 1933. Thin films or sheets, particulariy for 
^PPingf arc made by extruding aolns. of org. derivs. of 
cellulose, e. g,, the acetate, receiving the product in a 
coagulating bath contg. softening agents for the cellulose 
(icriv. and drawing the product as it is made. The soften- 
ing agent may be diacetone ale., ethyl tartrate or ethyl 
lactate. An app. is described. 

Seasoning pyroxylin sheets, etc. Gustavus J. Esscleu 
and Irving Wober (to Fiberloid Corp.). U. S. 1,937,687, 
Bee. 5. Material such as pyroxylin sheets contg. ale. is 
treated with BtOAc, then treated with V. M. P. naphtlia 
and dried. 

Fiber from wood chips. Jonas Jonsson. U. S. 1,036,- 
Nov. 28. Various details of app. and operation are 
described for comminuting wood in water between rolls 
which are rotated at greatly different peripheral speeds. 

BigesterforcOlhiloBe, ate. Anton Gentil. Ger. 583,- 
786, Sept. 9, 1083. 

Device for Introducing steam into celinlosa digesters. 
Finar Morterud. Ger. 583,8^, Sept. 9, 1933. 

^ Drying ^taa of wood pulp, etc. Bwald Siempclkamp. 
Fill. 397,735, Aug. 31, 1933. Plates of wood pulp, etc.. 


contg« binding agents are dried by subjecting to a temp, 
below that at which binding occurs, while compressed to 
the desired ultimate thickness, and then applying a higher 
temp, to effect binding under pressure. In the first stage 
the temp. Is above the h. p. of HaO, and the duration of the 
sec. stage may be sufficient for complete polymerization 
of the binder. 

Paper pulp from wood chips. John Traquair (to Mead 
liesearch Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,936,697, Nov. 28. 
Raw uncooked hard deciduous wood chips together with 
caustic liquor at a temp, below 60** are introduced into a 
rod mill, and the chips are milled in the liquor while passing 
through the mill. 

Apparatus for screening paper pulp. Thomas O'Con- 
nor. U. S. 1,937,526, Dec. 5. Mcch. features. 

Treating paper pulp in beater units arranged in groups. 
Wm. V. Knoll (to Midwest-Fulton Machine Co.). U. S. 
1,037,156, Nov. 28. Various details of app. arrangement 
and operation are described. 

Apparatus for continuous bleaching of paper pulp. 
International Paper Co. Fr. 751,2.30, Aug. 29, 1933. 

Dehydrating apparatus for pulp and paper making. 
F. II, Banning & Seyltold Maschiueiibau-G. m. b. U. & 
Co. Ger. 680,072, July 25, 1933. 

Purifying sulfite liquors. James D. Butler (to General 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,937,944, Dec. 5. A water-^. 
sullide such as that of Na is added to liquors such as an alk. 
impure NasSOa liquor to ppt. impurities such as Fc, Pb, 
etc. 

Apparatus for treating cellulose with sulfite lye . Metall- 
gcs. A.-G. Fr. 750,769, Aug. 18, 1033. 

Device for evaporating waste cellulose lye. Industri- 
kemiska Aktiebolagcl. Gcr. 579, .524, Jiuie 29, 1033. 

Paper. Justus C. Sanburn (to Strathmore Paixsr Co.). 
U. S. 1,938,54^1, Dec. 5. During the manuf. of a web 
from paper-making material there is incorporated with the 
latter a multiplicity of detecting-fibers of a certain color 
and a inulUplicity of other fibers of the same certain color 
but treated differently so that whcti the finished paper 
is treated with certain reagents such as itik removers 
one only of the kinds of colored iitH!r itscd will change its 
appearance. The paper is suitable for docuiticnts to pre- 
vent Ihoir alteration. Various details and examples an* 

> given. 

Paper. Browm Co. Brit. 396,080, Aug. 17, 1933. 
Paper contg. vi.seose is deodorized by treatment with an 
oxidizing agent, e. g., Cl, us gas or in soln., Oa, NaClO, 
NoaOa, HaOa. KithiT the finished paper or paper during 
process of manuf. may be treated, f. g., a web of paper 
material itnpregiiated with visco.se is treated. The paper 
may he partially dried l^cfore treatuieiit. 

Paper. Marcel Demouy. Fr. 761,000, Aug. 24, 1933. 
Pai)er pulp is made from the stems, branches or trunks of 
banana trees. 

Paper. Papeteries dc Malaucetic (Soc. anon.) (Louis 
P. Schweitzer and Albert Rcnard, inventors). Fr. 752,- 
628, vSept. 27, 1933. TiC^, pure or mixed with other 
products, is used as a charge for thin paper weighing 10~50 
g. per sq. cm. The TiQ* is fixed by mordanting with 
tannin, Ali(S 04 )s, etc. 

I Paper-makmg apparatus. Benjamin £. Teale. U. S. 
1,936,609, Nov. 28. Mcch. features. 

Paper-making machine. Wm. H. Millspaughv Ger. 
583,743, Sept. 8, 1933. 

F^per-making apparatus of the foordrinier type. John 
P. Pederson. U. S. 1,037,125, Nov. 28. Mech. features. 

Horizontal sieve paper-»making machine. Francis S. 
McDonnell. Gcr. 581,007, July 31, 1933. 

Suction cylinder mold for paper-making machines. 

> Theodore L. Fomiaini. U. S. 1,937,426, Nov. 28. 
Structural and mech. features. 

Suction roller for paper machines. Downingtown 
Manufacturing Oer. 570,038, June 29, 1933. 

Oscillating suction box for paper-making machines. 
Wm. P. Muir (to Dominion Engineering Works Ltd.). 
U. S. 1,937,478, Nov. 28. 

Wet-presses iot paper-making and like machines. 
Fibroplast G. m. b. H. Brit. 390,032, Aug. 10, 1933. 
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Bleaching hollander for paper making. I. G. Farben- 
ind. A.-G. (Erich Gplermann, Walter rachcr and Guatav 
A. FeldUnann, inventors). Ger. 683,895, Sept. 11, 1933. 

Machine for drying pimer. Netzschkauer Maschitien- 
fabrik Franz & SOhnc. Ger. 670,626, June 27, 1933. 

Drying paper, etc. Jaroslaw's, Erste Glimmerwaren- 
Fabrik. Gt‘r. 680,706, July 16, 1933. 

Waring and drying paper. Charles C. Willis (to John 
Waldron Cor|>-)- 1,936,661. Nov. 28. Paper to 

be waxed is passed through a bath of melted wax, then 
through a cold water bath to harden the coating and is 
thoroughly dried on its way to the reel. App. and various 
details of operation arc described. 

Sizing paper. Philip W. Cod wise (to Ortain-teed 
Products Corp.). IJ. S. 1,937,317, Nov. 28. Sizing of 
low pene.tralitig power is applied to the paper aftej- the 
latter has been subjected to drying, and the paper is then 
subjected to a compacting pressure (suitably by the action 
of rolls) which leaves the sizing mainly as a surface coating. 

Sizing paper. Soc. anon. Ferdinand Dobler. Fr. 
76.3,871, Get. 26, 1933. A very small amt. of an acid 
substance, preferably a salt of AljOii, is added to the pulp 
Indore its arrival on the paper machine, and the paper is 
passed, after a suitable degree of drying according to the 
quality of the paper, into a rc.sinous sizing bath, with or 
without the addn. of animal or vegetable glues. The 
paper is then dried. 

Emulsions of resin. Antoine C. Gillet. Fr. 752,970, 
Oct. 4, 1933. Stable emulsions of resin for sizing papers^ 
etc., are obtained by sapong. about 15% of the mass of 
resin with a mixt. of NofCOa and NaHCOa, and then 
sapong. about 10% of the remainder by means of NHa. 
An app. is described. 

Apparatus for coloring paper rolls, etc. I. O. Farben- 
ind. A.-G. (Gcbhard Blaser, inventor). Ger. .580,903--4, 
July 18, 1933, 

Coloring rolls of paper, etc. I. G. Farlicnind. A.-G. 
(Oi'bhard Hlaser, inventor) . Ger. .681,032, July 22, 19-33. 
Addn. to 680,903 (preceding abstr.). 


Wnteiprooing paper, etc. Papeteries Navarre (Soc. 
anon.). Fr. 42,521, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 720,3.33 
(C. A, 26, 3923). Coagulants other than CH|0 are used 
in the process of Fr. 720,333, e. g., CaO or salts thereof. 

Watormoofing fibrous materials. I. G. Parbenind. A.- 
G. Fr. 753,510, Oct. 18, 1933. Paper, textiles, leather, 
etc., are waterproofed by impregnation with an aq. agent 
contg. a substance of the nature of an aliphatic acid of at 
least 8 C atoms, a salt sol. in water of a multivalent basic 
metal giving rise to an insol. salt with the acid, and a 
protective colloid sol. in water of the formula R 0 (C 2 H 40 ).- 
H or R0(CH2.CH0H.CH20),H (zis a whole no. equal 
to or higher than 2 and R is an org. radical contg. at leavi 
6 C atoms). Several examples are given. 

Filter paper. Rug4ne H. Agrenier. Fr. 751 ,013, Aur. 
25, 19.33. App. for applying a reinforcing canvas to tiu' 
paper is described. 

“Glaasine** paper. » Roy C. Charron and Willard F. 
Swift (to U. S. Envelope Co.). U. S. 1,938,133, Dec. 
*‘Glassiiie*' paper or the like, rendered transparent by high 
hydration and heavy calendering, is first softened to 
improve its texture, and a film of nitrocellulose is then 
deposited on its surface to counteract the impairment nf 
its transparency by the softening. An arrangement of 
app. is described. The softening may be effected by a 
giyeiTol bath or the like. 

Preventing expanaion and contraction of printing paper. 
Joseph L. Kelly, Rudolf Brenner and John P. Hoffer. 
U. S. 1 •937,70;i, Dec. 5. Paper in stacks or rolls is treated 
at the edge portions of the stack or roll with a pore sealing 
soln. contg. beeswax and paraffin oil. 

Copying papers. Soc. anon, des aiicicns 6tablissemeTits 
Braunstein fr^res. Fr. 751,410, Sept. 4, 1933. Papei^is 
impregnated with a fatty substance before applying tW 
ink, or the fatty substance, e. g., stearic acid, is added lo 
the paper pulp. A sol. stearate may be used and de- 
composed by oxalic acid. 

Device for working up -waste paper. Fredrik Grewin. 
Ger. 684,561, Sept. 21, 1933. 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CHARLES E. MUNROB AND C. G. STORM 


Limit charge of initiating explosives. J. Barrikowski 
and J. Rielczrwski. Z.ges, Schiess-Sprengstoffw, 28, 340- 
1(19.33); cf. C. A, 28, No. (i45*. C. G. Storm 

l^ect of low temperatures on brisonce of explosives. 
L. V. Clark. Z. ges. Schiess-Sprengstoffw, 28, .34.5-8 
(1933) (in English).- C. has investigated the effect of low 
temps. ( — 80® and — 183®) on the performance of various 
types of elec, detonators as indicated by (1) their action 
nil iincontined cartridges of liquid O explo.sives (L. O. X.), 
(2) Pb plate tests and (3) small Trauzl block tests. Only 
detonators of the mannitol hexanitrate type gave complete 
detonation of an insensitive L. O. X. when cooled to — 183® 
by being left in the cartridge for 1.3 min. Brisance, as 
indicated by Pb plate tests, is greatly reduced by low 
temp.; strength (Trauzl block tests) is not greatly af- 
fected. Rate of detonation tests (in Pb tubes) of various 
explosives commonly used in detonator charges _ showed 
that low temp, does not affect the rate of detonation. 

C. G. Storm 

The combustion of black powder. Satosi Watanabc. 
Bull. Inst. Phys.-Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 884-6 
{1933) (Abstracts 12 (in English) published with Sci. 
Papers Inst. Phy.\.~Chem. Research (Tokyo) 22, Nos. 457- 
67) . — The combustion of black powder is accompanied by 
complicated steps of evolution and absorption of heat 
caused by the comlmstion and transformation Of its con- 
stituents. K. Konda 

The influence of pressure on the roontaneous ignition of 
inflammable gas-air mixtures. 11. Pentane-air mix- 
tures. Donald T. A. Townend and M. R. Mandlckar. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. (I^ndon^ A143, 168- 76(1933) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 5189. — As with C 4 H 10 , the spontaneous ignition points 
of C»Hi 2 -air mixts. lie in 2 groups, one above 490® and the 


other below 3.50®. The transference of the ignition poinfs 
from the higher to t he lower group occurred at crit . pres- 
.sures dependent on the compn. of the mixts., the value for 
rich mixts. being 1.25 atm. At pres.surcs near the crit. 
pressure, Et 4 Pb raised the ignition points to the. higher 
group; at all pressures above 1 atm. small amts, of AcH 
lowered the points to the lower group. L. E. Steiner 
The action of nitric acid on different sugars. Stan. v. 
Monasterski. Z. ges. Schiess-Sprengstojfw. 28, 349-60 
(19.33). — Pure (X!tonitrates of sucrose and maltose, resp., 
were ^epd. and their ehem., pifys. and explosive pro|jer- 
ties detd. Before nitrating, the sugars were mixed with 
urea nitrate or pinenc-tiCl to eliminate N oxides from the 
nitrating acid, thereby preventing oxidation reactions. 
The properties of an explosive composed of a mixt. of 
maltose octonitrate and dinitrobenzene (designated Mai to- 
benzit) were also detd. C. G. Storm 

The color reaeflon for the detection of diaubstituted 
urethans. Fr. Becker and G. A. Hunold. Z. ges. 
Schiess-Sprengstofiw. 28, 372-6(1933). — ^'fhe usual test 
for substituted urethans in smokeless powders — production 
of a red coloration on treatment with EtOH and NaOH 
after previous treatment with HNOi — ^is not specific. A 
study of the resulting reaction products showed that if the 
nitroaniline or nitrodiphenylamine produced contains a 
substituted alkyl group, the refi color does not appear. In 
the case of methylphcnylurethan or ethylphenylurethan, 
if dil. HNOt (d. 1.18) is used, the final product is methyl- 
nitroaniline, which gives no red color; if coned. HNO 4 (d- 
1.42) is used, the product is dinitroaniline and the red 
color resulU. C. G. Storm 

Progreaa In pyrotedinics. A. Foulon. Z. ges. Schtess- 
Sprengstoffw. 28, 376-8(1933).— A review. C. G. b. 
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Enloiiofui in Colondo cotl mines, 1883 to 1932 . B. 
M. Kintz and E. H. Denny. Bur. Mines, JnformaHan 
Circ. 6753 , 20 pp.(1933). — Data on U9 explosions arc 
tabulated and generalizations are drawn. A. H. Emery 
Explosions m Utah coal mines, 1900 - 1032 . D. J. 
Parker. Bur. Mines, Information Circ, 6752 , 16 pp. 
(1933). Aldcn H. Emery 

Explosives. Luis K. d*A. Callery. Brit. 397, 6 (K), 
Aug. 31 , 1933. vSt'e Fr. 738, 9fK) (C, A. 27 , 2036) . 

Explosives. Akt.-Ges. Lignosc. Ger. 679,815, July 1 , 
1933. The addn. product of PbO and neutral Pb salt of 
picric acid is used as the printjipal constituent of blasting 
charges fur use in mining. 

Explosives. Heaters Ltd. Fr. 754,087, Oct. 31, 1933. 


An explosive charge for mines consists of NII4NO3 or other 
salt decomposed to gases by heat and a heating clement 
consisting of a combustible mixt., and means for lighting 
this, all enclosed in a container which had a relatively 
easily broken closing disk. 

Explosive mixture. Dynamit-A.-G. vorm. Alfred No> 
bel & Co. (Ph. Naodm and R. von Sommerfcld, inven- 
tors). Ger. 681,814, Aug. 3, 1933. See Fr. 742,312 
{C. A, 27, 3612). 

Vacuum drying apparatus for explosives. Bcrtliold 
Block. Ger. 680,657, July i;i, 1933. 

Purifying trinitrotoluene . Wm . H . Riiikcnbach . U . S . 
1,936,607, Nov. 28. The material is recrystd. from a 
solvent mixt. comprising CCI4 and “ethylene dicblaridc." 


^5— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

L. A. OI^EV 


Quantitative investigations of the action of added sub- 
stances in the dyeing of acetate rayon with basic dyestuffs. 

IVter F. Bernoulli. Hdv, Chim. Acta 16, 1226-48 
f 1933) . —The Na salts of sulfonic acids of certain aromatic 
hydrocarbons have an effect in the dyeing which cannot be 
referred to any change in the degree of swelling of the 4 
fleet ate fiber but is a true soly. effect. This is confirmed 
by the extensive parallelism lictwcen the partition coeffs. 
fur the dyestuff for HjO/EtOAc and IlsO/acetate rayon. 

A. P. Sachs 

Some studies of the yolk in New Zealand wools, n. 

A study of yolk in the fleece during one year. Wm. G. 
Sutton. J. Textile Inst, 24, 341-50T( 1933) ; cf . C. i4 . 25, 

. —Samples of ww)! were taken at approx, monthly 
intervals for a year from 40 New Zealand Romney sheep ^ 
and were analyzed for the elher-sol. and water-sol. frac- 
tions of the yolk. A sudden marked increase in the quan- 
tity of yolk was found at the beginning of winter. Half 
the sheep were covered to del. the effect of U:achmg by 
rain. The water -sol. fraction was removed more than 
the el her -sol. fraction. The finer wool appears to be 
accompanied by a higher proportion of yolk than the 
eoarser. Ruby K. Wonier 5 

A photographic study of stretching, twisting and swell- 
ing of wool and other fibers. P. W. Cunliffe. J, Textile 
Inst, 24, 417-20T(J933). — Photographs show the visible 
dairiage in structiue that occurs when a fiber is stretched or 
twisted in aq. medium, or when it is swollen in NaiS soln. 
Results of studies 011 negro hair are included. R. K. W. 

Behaviors of aqueous solutions of domestic cocoons. 
XV. Apparent specific gravities of sericin A and B. 
Hideo Kaiieko. J, Agr. Chem, Soc. Japan 9, WJ6-7 7 
( 1933 ); cf. C. A. 27, 5984. — The apparent sp. grs, of 
sericin A and B were, reap., 1.356 and 1.309 from the estn. 
ill HsO at 16". The apparent sp. gr. of sericin«A was 
generally larger than that of scricin B, even though the 
instil, was performed in various; org. solvents. XVI. 
Sericin as a protective colloid. Ibid. 1049 -55. — The gold 
no. of sericin was 0.02-0.0>38. It is approx, equal to that 
globulin, gelatin and egg albumin. The more reel- g 
able the coeexm is, the smaller the gold no. is. Sericin has 
ihe max. gold no. at its isoelec, point (pa 4. 2-4.3). 'Hie 
gold no. decreased with the elevation of the temp, of the 
iiolri. Sericin A generally has a smaller gold no. than 
sericin B in the same condition. Scricin protects the 
oxidation of pyrogollol by Co complex salts and the de- 
eompn. of H 2 O 3 by Pt sol. XVII. Separation of sericin. 
Ibid, 1056-9. — By the electrodialysis of sericin soln. sericin 
A coagulated rapidly in the elec, field and sericin B re- 9 
niained in soln. Sericin s«Sl may be considered as a colloid 
suspending sericin A particle in sericin B soln. Y. K. 

Bleaching with strongly alkaline hydrogen peroxide. 
Walter Fehre. Reo, gin, mat. color. 37 , 466-7(1933). — 

It has been found that different vegetabk fibers require 
different alk. strengths for the best bleaching and that 
m-ak org. acids devdop from these fibers during bleaching, 
weakening the desired alky. As a practical matter, it is 


recommended in lileachcries treating a variety of fibers to 
check the alky, at intervals, with phenolplillialein as 
indicator against O.l iV oxalic acid and renew to the desired 
strength. Halsey E. Silliman 


Influence of pH on amino dyes of triphenylmethanc and 
the dccompn. of these dyes by light (Henriquez) 3 . Indi- 
goid dyeA (Toblcr) 10 . Chem. tech, uses for a resinous 
pitch lignite coal [resins for use in dyes] (Muller, Ncu- 
gltick) 21 . Anthraquinonc derivs. (Ger. pat. 580,647) 10 . 
Aralkylaryl carboxylic acids (T], S. pat. 1,937,963) 10 . 
Arylides of hydroxybcnzocarbazolecarlKixylic acid (Ger. 
pat. 680,581) 10 . Soap [for protecting wool, etc., against 
moths) (Cier. pal. 581,990) 27 . Dyeing (Brit. pat. 397,- 
129) 29 . Drier for dyes (Ger. pat. 679,640) 1 . Halogen- 
aied pyridinoantliraquhioties (U. S. pat. 1,937,154) 10 . 
Waterproofing [textiles] (Fr. pat. 76.3,510) 23 . Pyro- 
bcnzanthroncA (Fr. pat. 753,828) 10 . Condensation 
products of the anlhraquinone series (U. S. pat. 1 ,938,043) 
10 . Hydroxy carboxylic acid arylides (U. S. pat. l,93t»,- 
926) 10 . Anthrapyridone derivs. (Ger. pat. M),28.3) 10 . 


Barker, S. G.; Coir: Report on the AUrilmtcs and 
Preparation of Coconut Fibre. Published by the Empire 
Marketing Hoard (E.M.B. 71). Umdon: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Oflfice. 60 pp. Is. Reviewed in J. Textile Inst. 
24 , P288(1933). 

Bruggemann, Heinrich: Zwime: Hire Herstellung und 
Veredeluiig. Berlin; R. Oldenbourg. 461 pp. M. 40. 
Reviewed in J, Textile Inst. 24 , P207(1933). 

American Society for Testing Materials Sttindards on 
Textile Materials. By Coinniittee D-13 of the A. S. T. M., 
Philadelphia: A. S. T. M. Headquarters, 1315 Spruce St., 
164 pp. $1.00. Reviewed in Am, Dyestuff Reptr, 22 , 
683; J. Textile Inst, 24 , P287(1933). 


Dyes. Compagnie nationale dc matif^res coloranles ct 
manufacures de produits chixniqiies du norcl rAimies 
4tablissements Kuidmann. Ger. 583,871, Sept. II, 1933. 
Leuco compds. of hydroxy anthraquinoncs ve treated with 
aliphatic or aromatic aldehydes or their bisulfite compds. 
and the resulting products rcoxidized and, if desired, 
sulfonated. The aldehydes may be replaced by aldehydic 
acids such as glyoxalic acid, llius, a-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone is treated with Na 2 S 204 to form the leuco compd. 
which is then treated with CH 2 O. The product is oxidized 
by an air current and NaHSOi added. A dye giving an 
orange soln. in II9SO4 results. Other examples are given, 
a. C. A. 27, 5547-8. 

Dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Paul Nawiasky, 
Berthold Stein and Albert Palm, inventors). Ger. 583,- 
715, Sept. 8 , 1033. Dyes of the anthraquinonc series arc 
prepd. by treating nitroanthrimidc with the NOi group in 
the o-pasition to the imino group, with ale. caustic alkalies. 
Thus, l-nitro-2,1 '-anthrimide is heated with KOH and 
MeOH to give a dye. Other examples are given. 
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Aso dy«a. Bfwin Hofifa and Eugeti GHetenbarv (to 1 led witli diasoUted andiloroaailitie dyei cottoo yellow. 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,036,979, Nov. 28. A list of coupling components with the ^diades obtcubed is 
Dyes of good fastness and which are insol. in alk. solns., given. 

d:^ng red shades, are formed from components such as a Aio dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-C. Fr. 751,581, 
2, 5-dlmethyM-halo-l -aniline and an arylamide of 2- Sept. 6, 1933. Dis- and poly-azo dyes are prepd. by 

hydroxynaphthalene-3-carboxylic acid. combining a tetrazo compd. with a hydroxy compd. in 

Azo dyes. Arthur Zitscher (to General Aniline Works) . which the aso radical enters into the position next to the 
U. 8. 1,937,181, Nov. 28. Azo dyes of good fastness to OH group, first unilaterally one or more times in the pres- 
soaping (generally of orange or various red ^ades) which ^ ence of acid so that only one dioaonium group la united, 
may be formed on the fiber are produced by coupling 1- then combining the free diazonium group or groups of the 
amino-2-methyl-5-chlorobenzcne, 2-amino-3-hydroxy- tetrazo compd. with the same or another OH compd. in 
naphthalene and other conij^nents with a 2- (3 '-hydroxy- feebly acid, neutral or alk. soln., with formation of dis- or 
naphthyl-2 ')-4-liydroxy-6,7-ben7opseudoaziminohcnzenc. poly-azo dyes. Thus, benzene-1, 4-bis-diazonium-boro- 

Numerous examples are given. fluoride is combined with l-(2'-hydroxycaibaz61e-3'- 

Azo dyes. Ernst Fellmer (to General Aniline Works). carboylamino)-4-chlorobeneene and d-naphthol giving a 

U. S. 1,938,012, Dec. b. Tetrakisazo dyes which gener- violet-black dyeing. Several examples are given, 
ally dye silk bluish black to black shades are prepd. by Azo dyea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 751,582, Sept, 
tetrazotizing a benzidine sulfonic or carboxylic acid or a S 6, 1933. Azo dyes are prepd. by coupling mdonylureas 
dcriv., such as benzidiiie-o-disulfonic acid, coupling with 2 or malonyl thioureas with any diazo or tetrazo compds. not 
inols. of a middle component such as cresidine, capable of contg. OH groups. Thus, barbituric acid, diphenyl-, di- 
further diazotizaiion, again diazotizing, and coupling with o-tolyl- or di-o-anisylthiobarbituric acid may be combined 
one mol. each of different naphthalcnesulfonic add with l-diazo-2-methoxy -4-nitrobenzene or l-diazo-2,5- 
compds. such as 2,8-aminonaphthol-d,6-disulfonic acid dichlorobenzene. Several examples are given, 
and butyl-2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulfonic add (some other Azo dyea. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 753,589, Oct. 

examples with details of procedure also being given). 19,1933. Azo dyes are prepd. by coupling diazotized J9z- 

Cf . C. A . 27, 1189. 1 -amindienzanthrone or its 2-methoxy or 2-ethozy derivs. 

Azo dyea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-O. Fr. 750,915, Aug. ^ with suitable coupling components, e. g., l-(2',3'-hy- 
22,1933. Azo dyes insnl. in Water are prepd. by coupling droxynaphthoylatnino)-3-nitrDbenzene (gives a violct- 

with a diazo component an arylamide of 2-hydroxy-5,6- black dye) or 2-hydroxy-3-naphthoyl-/9-ttaphthylamidc 

dihydro-7 ,8-bciizocarbazole-.3-carboxylic acid (I), the (gives a bright metallic blue-black dye) . Other examples 

components being fn^c from groups causing soly. in water, are given in tabular form. 

1 is prepd. from 2-hydroxy-5t6^ihydrob§nMocafba»olet in. Azo dyea. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 754,028, Oci. 

183^ (from 2-amino-5,0-dihydro-7,8-ben2ocarbazole) by 30, 1933. Azo dyes giving reddish violet to bluish violi-i 
the K^bc synthesis. An anisidc, m. 244°, 2 '-methyl- shades arc prepd. by coupling an arylamide of 2,3-hy- 
4'-aniside, m. 234°, 2'-cliloroanUide, m. 237°, 4'- 5 droxynaphthoic acid with a diazotized pseudoaziniiiic rg 

chloroanilide, ni, 264°, 2'-toluide, m. 247°, 4'-anislde, 1 — i 

m. 261°, 3'-uitroanilide, 2'-naphthylamide and a 2'-car- the formula (2-R'0-4-H2N-5-R'0C«H*)N.N:R:N (R is 
bazolylamide of I, m. above d(X)°, are referred to and a list a CtoHg radical and R' is an alkyl radical), s. g., 2-(4'- 
of components with the colors obtained from the dyes is amino-2',5' -dimclhoxyphenyl) -6, 7-benzopseudoaztmino- 
given. benzene. 

Aio dyea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G« Fr. 751,088, Azo djrez. Soc. anon, dcs matidres colorantes et pro- 
Aug. 26, 1933. Azo dyes insol. in water are prepd. by duils chimiqucs de Saint-Ilenis and Robert Lantz. Fr. 

coupling with a diazo component an arylamide of 2- 751,387, Sept. 2, 1933. Azo djres are prepd. by coupling 

hydroxy -5,6- (I), -6,7- (11), or -7,8-bcnzocarbazole-3- 6 with known coupling components nitroaininodiphenyl 
carboxylic acid (HI). Examples arc given of the. prepti. sulfides, substituted or not, having the following charac- 

of 5,6; m. 245°, and Tt^-benzo-S-hydroxycarbasole, m. 241 °, tcristics : the NGi group is ortho or para to the S in one of 

and of I, m. 245°, and 111 m. 241°, and of a m-, m. the rings, the NHg is ortho or para to the S in the other ring 

273°, and ^-chloroanilide, ni . 292°, o-toluide, m. 2.54°, and one o-position with respect to the B in one of the rings is 

anilide, m. 251° of 1 and an 0-, in. 237°, m-, m. 249°, occupied by a substituent which may be the NOg or NHs 

and p-chloroanilidc, m. 257°, nf-nitroanilidc, m. 267°, o- group. Thus, 2-nitro-4'-aminodiphenyl -♦ l-(4'-sulfo- 

and p-aniside. m. 246°, o-toluide, 2'-niethoxy-4'- phenyl) -3 -mcthyl-5-pyrazolone dyes wool fast yellow. 

chloro-1'- (m. 248°), 2'-methoxy-5'-chloro-l (m. 246°), _ Mono azo dyea. J. R. Geigy A.-G. Brit. 397,698, 
2 '-methyl-4 '-chloro-l'- (m. 248°), 2'-mclhyl-6'-chloro- ^ Aug. 31, 1933. See Gcr. 673,655 (C. A, 27, 4408). 

1 '- (m. 243°), and 2'-mcthyl-4'-iiicthoxy-1 '-pheiwiamidc Triaazo dyea. Henry Jordan and Harold K. Woodward 
and a 2'-carbazolylainide (m. above 300°) of lu. Ex- (to B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). IT. S. 1,938,182, 

amples of dyes prepd. from these ore given. Dec. 5f Fast green dyes are fdmied from components 

Azo dyea. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 751,087, Aug. such as fn-4-xylidine-6-sulfottic acid, l-amino-2-naplithol 

26, 1033. The products obtained by condensing aro- methyl ether-G-sulfouic* add, l-amino-8-nBphthol-3,6-di- 

matic amines with aliphatic ketones, e. g., acetone and sulfonic add and acctoacetaniiide or the like. 

PhNHi, o-toluidine or o-anisidine are tetrazotized and Triaazo dyea. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. and 
combined with hydroxybenzencs or their derivs. free from g Clifford Paine. Brit. 397,870, Aug. 28, 1933. Trisazu 
SOiH or COOK groups, to form dyes. dyes are. obtained by coupling a diazotized amine of the 

Azo dyea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 761,183, Aug. CeH* or CioHi series with a l-(m- or ^aminoaryl)-3- 

28, 1933. Substantive azo dyes are prepd. by linking methyl (or 8-earboxy) -5-pyrazolone, diazotizing the re- 

toother 2 mols. of azo dyes, derived from 4'-nitro-4'- suiting aminoazo compd., Coupling with a usual middle 

aminostilbene- (or -dibcn2yl)-2,2'-disulfonic add by component, again diazotizing and coupling, in add, ncti- 

appropriate transformation of their NOi groups, or by tral or alk. medium, with a naphthol, naphthylamine or 

liudng 2 mols. of 4-nit ro-4 '-aminostilbene- (or -diben- aminonaphthol, or a sulfonic aciduf these, or a naphthol- 

zyl)-2,2'-disulfonic acid, tetrazotizing (if necessary after carboxylic add or a AT-substituted naphthylamine or 

r^uction) the intermediate products and combining 9 aminonaphtholsulfonic add, the end component being 
with appropriate coupling components. Several examples other than a ItS-aminonaphthcfisulfonic add, or a AT-acyl 

are given. deriv. thereof, when the third component is a l-ainino-2- 

Aio ^8. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 761,258, naphthd ether or a deriv. thereof. When the 

Aug. 30, 1933. As many mols. of one or more diazotized stituent contains a diazotizable amino group the trisazo 

aromatic amines as the pyridinonaphthol contains OH product may be diazotized and coupled with a com^ncni 

groups is caused to react, on each mol. of a pyridinonaph- in substance or on the fiber. Among examples (1) suit- 

thol. Thus, 4-hydroxy- l(Ar}-2-pyridtnottapht}ialcnc anilic add ^ l-(m-ainiiiopheayl)-3-methyl-5-|mazolone 

(from ](A0-2-pyridinottaphthalene-4-8Ulfoiiic acid) coup- ^ 2,5-dimethoxyaniUne (in Nfii aoln.) 1-Ci^^amino 
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l)eiizoylaimiio)-8-naphUid-4-«ulfofiic acid^ which dyes 
cotton clear bltii^ green and may be diazoticed and 
developed on the fiber with l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazo<* 
lone to give dear yellowish green shades, (2) fa-amino* 
benzoic acid l-(i^-aininophenyl)*5-pyTazdone-3-car- 
boxylic acid l-naphtliylamine (in NHi soln.) 1- 
aTuino-8-naphthol-2,4-di8ulfonic acid, which dyes cotton 
Krcen and (3) metanilic acid l-(4'-aniino-l'-naph* 

1 hyl) -3-niet hyl-5-pyrazolone 1 -atiiino*2-ethoxynaph- 

(balcne-G-sulfonic acid (in ammoniacal pyridine som.) 
‘j-phenylamino-6-naphthol-7-sulfonic acid, which dyes 
cotton blue-green. 

Vat dyes. Durand & Hugnenin S. A. Fr. 754.285, 
Nov. 8, 1933. Sulfuric ester salts of leuco derivs. of vat 
dyes whidi are sol. in water are obtained by transforming 
sulfuric add esters of leuco derivs. of vat dyes into their 
alkyldamine salts. Exaniples'^e given. 

Vat dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. d BMc. Fr. 42,574, 
Aug. 23, 1933 . Addn. to 738,251 (C. A. 27, 17C5) . Vat 
(lyes which are substituted .1 ,3-diaminoauthraquinonc6 
contg. residues capable of being vatted in both amino 
{TToiips, one at least of the residues being diftcrent from the 
rust of the 1-aminoanthraquiuonc group are described. 
They may be prepd. by causing 2 mols., the same or 
(iifferent, capable of being vatted and each contg. an NHa 
frroup, to react with 1 mol. of 1,3-dilialoanthraquinone, or 
))y condcasing 2 mols. of a 1,3-dihaloanlhraquinonc with 
1 mol. of a dcriv. capable of being vatted and contg. at 
Usst 2 NII| groups, then condensing the product thus 
rjbiaincd with 2 mols. of a deriv. capable of being vatted 
but contg. at least 1 NI1« group. Derivs. catjable of 
being vatted contg. one or 2 amino ^oups capabU* of 
reacting with the 1,3-dihalo conipds. include 1- and 2- 
aniiiio-, 1,4-, 1,5-, 1 ,8-dianiiiio-, nionobenzoylilianiino-, 
nionoacclyldianiino-, mono (p-nielhoxy ) bcnzoyldiamiuo- 
aud anilnonitroanthraciuinoncs, aniinodibenzanthrones, 
aiuiiiopyranthrones, auiinoanthanlhroncs, aminoanthri- 
iiiides, aininoanthriiiiidecarbdzolcs, aminoanthraqui- 
iioneacridoncs, nionol lenzoyldiaininoun thrimidecarbazo]e.s 
and the NO2 derivs. of these coinpds. The products 
arc also intermediates for other dyes. Several examples 
arc given. 

Vat dyes. Soc. pour Find, chiui. ^ B^c. Ger. 581 ,583, 
July 29, 1933. Vat dyes and their intenuediates ore 
prepd. by treating lSzA,Bz-\ '-dibcnzauthronyl with a 
nil rating agent and fusing the prodiK'l, uplionally after 
(eduction, with caustic alkali. The product can then 
optionally be halugenaled, nitrated, oxidized or alkylated, 
riius, Bs-1, Bs-1 ^-dibetizanlhronyl is dissolved in H2SO4- 
H2O and treated with HNOi. The resulting dye is fused 
with KOH, and the product halogenatcd. 

Solid dye preparation. J. R. Gei^y A.-G, Gcr. 583,- 
7(H), Sept. 8, 1933. A solid prepn. is obtained by mixing 
uiucduced vat dyes, excepting those of the anthraquiuonc 
sL-ries, with solid alkali sajts of polyhydric ales. Thus, the 
Na salt of glycol is mixed with 2-thionuphthcncaceuaph- 
ihcm; indigo. 

Basic dyes. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Alfred Blfimer, 
inventor). Ger. 580,591, July 13, 1933. Carbon tetra- 
lialide is caused to react with bases derived from heterocyclic 
Nlf< salts with reactive Me groups in a- or y-positions to 
the N atom. Thus, the base trimelhylmcthyleneinckdine 
is treated with CCI4 to give a dye which imparts a red- 
violci color to cotton mordanted with taimic acid. Other 
examples are given. 

Acid wool dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Zahn 
itnd Heinrich Koch, inventors). Ger. 584,872, Sept. 25, 
1930. l-Amino-4-haloanUiraqulnonc-2-sulfonic acids arc 
in atc(I with m- or ^-aminoaryl alkyl sulfones or their 
tlcrivs. substituted in tbe«aryl, alkyl or both residues. 
I hus, Na l-amino-4-bronioantbraquinone-2-sulfonatc is 
( reated with an aq. soln. of m-aminopbenyl methyl sulfone 
m tlic presence of NaHCO« and CuCl to give a blue ^e. 
SivtTal other examples are given. Cf. C, A. 27, 607. 

Anthraquinone dyes. Donald G. Rogers, James C^il- 
vie iuid Joyce H. Crowell (to National Aniline & Chemical 
U. S. 1,937^1, Dec. 5. By the coadensation of 
hydroxyaathraqumone such as 2-chlorDqttiuizarin 


with an arylamine such as aniline, a product is obtained 
which in the form of its sulfonic acid dyes chrome mor- 
danted wool a redder shade than the sulfonic acids of the 
related polyarylaminoanthraquinone derivs. resulting from 
the condensation of the corraspondin^ hydroxyanthra- 
quinone with the corresponding arylamine. A like prod- 
uct may l>e produced by the partial dimination of arylamino 
groups from a polyarylaminoanthraquinone. 

Azine dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 753,534, 
Oct. 18, 1933. Dyes of the azine series are obtained by 
introducing into the mol. one or more residues of the 
formula — CH2CH2SO»H, or by replacing the H atom of 
the amino group cotitd. in azine dyes by the ethanesulfonic 
acid group, e. g., by treatment with chloroethanesuF 
fonic acid. Thus, l,3-bis(phcnylamino)naphtha]enc-8- 
sulfonic acid is oxidized with 4-aminoethylphenyltaurine to 
give a dye, 9-[ethylO-sulfocthyl)aminoj-5,7-dihydro-7- 
phenyl-5-phenylimino-a-benzophenazine-4-sulfonic acid . 

Polymethine dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 752,- 
563, Sept. 26, 1933. Polymethine dyes, the central C of 
which is substituted, are prepd. by causing quaternary N 
bases having a reactive Me group in their a^osition to 
react with alkyl esters of o-a-tliiophenic add, preferably 
in the presence of condensing agents and solvents. Ex- 
amples arc given of dyes prepd. from the £t ester of a- 
thiophcnic acid and the Et iodide of nicthylbenzoxazole 
and the diethyl sulfate of methylbenzothiazole, mcthyl-^- 
naphthothiazole and mcthylbenzoselcnazole. Pyridine is 
us^ as solvent. Cf . C. A . 28, 336*. 

Nitrogenous anthracene dyes. 60c. pour Find, cliim. A 
Bdle. Ger. 579,841, July 1, 1933. SoLns. of leuco 1,4,5,- 
S-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone are heated in aq. solus, of 
NHi or primary amines, preferably in the presence of a 
reducing agent, to temps, above 100**. The resulting 
leuco coinpds. are oxidized to form the corresponding 
anthraquinone derivs. Examples are given. 

Green dyes. Bruno Fratu^kc (to General Aniline 
Works). U. S. 1,938,014, Dec. 5. Dyes producing 
clear yellowish green shades of good fastness on wool are 
obtained by oxidizing bis(p-dialkylauimQphenyl)sulfo- 
naphthylmethanes. Several examples with details of 
procedure are given. 

Hydroxythionaphthene compounds. Norbert Steiger 
and Walter Brunner (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 
1,938,05:3, Dec. 5. Dye intermediates corresponding to 

the gpiural formula 64X4.00.01^2^ (where 2 X's mean 
methyl, the third X an allwxy group and the fourth X H or 
halogen), which coinpds. are nearly colorless powders of a 
definite m. p. are produced by converting dimethylalkoxy- 
l)cnzencs which contain an amino group or a sulfonic acid 
f^oup and a free position ortho thereto, or both such groups 
in Q-position to each other and which may contain ^logcn, 
into diineihylalkoxybenzcnetbioglycolic acids which con- 
tain in the o-position relative to the tbioglycolic acid 
group H or substituents such as NH2, CN, CONHt or 
COOH and which may contain halogen, and subjecting the 
latter (after elimination or transformation of the groups in 
o-position if desired) to a ring-closinfc reaction. Details 
are given of the production of 4,7-dimethyl-6-cthaxy-3- 
I hydroxythionaphthene, m. 94-6®, 6,7-dimelhyl-6«eth- 
oxy-3-hydroxythionaphthenc, ni. 150®, 4,7-<limethyl-5- 
chloro-6-metboxy-3-bydroxythionaphtheoe, m. 128^0®, 
and some similar and related coinpds. suitable for use in 
the production of indigoid dyes. 

Indigoid dyes. Norbert Steiger and Walter Brunner 
(to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,938,054, Dec. 5. 
Dyes of various shades and good fastness are obtained by 
oxidizing the hydroxythionaphthenes produced as de- 
> scribed m.U. S. 1,938,053 (preceding abstr.) to form sym. 
dyes. Asymmetrical dyes ore obtained by condensing the 
same hydroxythionaphthenes with an isatin or a reactive 
o-dcriv. of thU isatin or of a 2,3-diketodibydrothionaph- 
thene, these components being of the benzene or naphtha- 
lene series. Furaermorc such dyes arc produced by 
condensing an isatin of U. S. pat. l,938,055(fQUowing 
abstr.) or a reactive o-deriv, thereof or a 2-deriy. of the 
2,3-d&eto<Bhydrothionaphthcne corresponding to the 
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hydroxythionaphlhenes (lescrit]^4 in our U. S. pat. 1.058,- 
053 with a hydroxythionaphthend of the benzene or naph- 
thalene series. Dyes contg. halogen may be prepd. either 
by starting from halogen-eontg. materials or by an after- 
halogenation of the dyes if either of their components is 
still capable of being halogenated. Numerous examples 
with details of procedure are given. 

IsatinB. Norberl Steiger and Walter Brunner (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1.938,055, Dec. 5. New 
isatins suitable for use as intermediates in producing 
indigoid dyes, and which correspond to the gener^ formula 

(iltX4.CO.CO.NH (wherein two X’sare methyl groups, the 
third X an alkoxy group and the fourth X H or halogen), 
which compds. represent light colored powders having a 
definite m. p., are obtainable from the dimethylalkoxy- 
aminobenzenes or halodimethylalkoxyatninobcnzenes, 
reap., contg. a free o-position to the amino group, e. g., 
according to the known isatin synthesis of Sandmeyer. 
Moreover, the halodimethylalkoxyisatins may be obtained 
by after-halogenating the dimethylalkoxyisatins. 4,6- 
Dimethyi-7-methoxyisatin, in. 210-12®; 5-chloro-4,6-di- 
methyl-7-methoxyisatin, m. 268-70®; 6-bromo-4,6- 

dimethyl-7-mcthoxyisatin, in. 274-6®. Com^stxmding 
ethoxy compds. are mentioned. 6-Chloro-4,7-dimcthyl- 
5-methoxyisalin, m. 238-40®. 5-McUioxy-6,7-dinie.thyl- 
isatin, m. 181-3®. The corresponding isonitrosoacct- 
anilidc m. 192-4®. 4-Chloro-5-melhoxy-6,7-dimethyl- 
isatin, m. 264-8®, and the corresponding isonitrosoacct- 
anilide m. 154-6®. 7-Chloro4,6-dimethyl-5-methoxy- 
isatin m. 229®. 4,6-Dimcthyl-«')-me1hoxy isatin m. 223- 
4®. 4,7-Dimethyl-6-chloro-6-methoxyisatin m. 259-61®. 

Indigoid dyea. I. G. Farlx^nind. A.-O. (Karl Thie.ss 
and Theodor Meissner, inventors). Ckr. 583.649, Si^pt. 
11 . 1933. See Brit . 383,543 ( C. 4 . 27, 4411). 

Thioindigoid dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Frank Ixidge and Colin H. Lumsden. Brit. 398,161, 
Aug. 29, 19t33. Dyes contg. 2,1 (5) -anthracene or anthra- 
quinone residues are prepd. by treating an anthracene- or 
anthraquinonc-l -thioglycolic acid where the 5- and 8- 
positions are substituted by halo (particularly Cl or Br), 
NOs, sulfo, COOH, (substituted) OH or (substituted) Nils 
and the anthracene or anthraquinone nuclei may con- 
tain further substituents, with ClSOiH, with or without 
H2S04. When the substituent in the 5- or S-position is a 
.substituted NHi group the substituent of said group may 
form part of a ring structure attached to the anthracene or 
anthraquinone residues. The products arc vat or acid 
dyes, according to the substituents. Among examples the 
lactam from l-aniinoanthraquinonc-2,5-dilhioglycolic acid 
(prepd. according to example (1) of Brit. 398,162 (follow- 
ing abstr.)) is treated with (21SO|H at 20-5® to give a 
brown vat dye'for cotton; the lactam ring may lie hy- 
drolyzed by alkali and the product then applied to wool as 
described in Brit. 377,740 (C. A, 27, 4097); reduction of 
above lactam with Zn dust and Nllt and treatment of the 
resulting anthracene compd. with ClSOiH also gives a 
brown vat dye. 

Dye intennediates. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Frank Ixidge and Colin H. Lumsden. Brit. 398,162, 
Aug . 29 , 1933 . 1 -Atnino-2,5- (or 2 ,8) -diinercap toanthra- 

quinoncs arc prepd. by treating 1 -amino-5- or -8-sulfo- 
anthraquinone with hot alkali sulfide or by treating 1- 
chloro-5- or -8-nitroanlhraquinoiic with hot ale. alkali H 
sulfide in an autoclave. In examples (1) l-amino-5- 
sulfoanthraquinone is heated with NasS at 140®; the 
resulting 2,5Hdimcrcapto deriv. is condensed with Na 
chloroacetate and the resulting thioglycolic deriv. con- 
verted to the lactam form by hot HCl and (2) l-chloro-5- 
nitroanthraquinone is converted to l-amino-2,5-dimer- 
captoanthraquinone by treatment with aq. ale. NaHS in a 
closed vessel at 110-15®. 

m-Hydroxyphenyl arylamino carboxylic adds. Leopold 
Laska and Oskar Haller (to C^neral Aniline Works). U. 
S. 1 ,938,031 , Dec. 5. By the action of CO* (at an elevated 
temp, and under pressure) on starting materials such as 
arc derived by condensing resorcinol with aniline or its 
honiologs, alkoxyunilines, aryloxyanilines or halogen 


substitution products of these compds., dy$ intermediates 
are obtained such as the following derivs. of 3-hydroxy. 
diphcnylamine-4-carboxylic acid: S'-enethyl, m. 180-2®; 
S^^meth^, m. 176-7®; 4'-meUsyl, m. ia5-6®; 2*-metluixv, 
m. 199-200®; 4'-4nethoxy, m. 176-7®; 2^<hloro, m. 198^; 
3*-chhro, m. 189-90®; r^Uoro, m. 188-90®; 
dimethyl. m. 175®; 2\5^^imetkyl, m. 175-6®; r^hyU 
4'-methoxy, m. 165®; 2'-meihyl-4'<hloro, m. 180-1®; 

2* •methyl^* <hloro, m. 208-10®; 3' -methyls* <hloro, m. 
195-7®; 4* •methyl-3 '<hloro, m. 190®; 2\4'-dichlaro, m. 
215®; 3\4'-dichl0ro, m. 199®; 3 \4^-dichloro-6' -methyl, 
m. 203®; and 4*-phenoxy, m. 189®. 

Aminoanthraqumone derivatives. Henry Dreyfus. 
Fi».x 750,838, Aug. 19, 1933. Anthraquinone derivs. 
cont^v an OH in one a-position, an amino group, free or 
uon-aroinatically substituted, in a 2nd a-position and an 
arylamino group in 3rd a-positinn form new dye.s for 
cellulose fester and ether materials. ITie dyes may be 
applied in tfje reduced state as leuco compds., in soln. or aq. 
susi>ension of* after being brought to the colloidal state. 
Examples arc 'given of the prepn. of l-amino-4-o-tolyl- 
amino- and 1 - •amino-4-anilino-5-hy droxyanthraqutnonc . 
Fr. 750,839. Compds. such as the above which al.so 
contain addnl. su#>stituting radicals arc used for the same 
purpose. Exampfes are given of the prepn. of 4-aniino-8- 
phenylamino-l,5-dtt-# 4-amino-5-phi?nylaniino-l ,8-di-, 4- 
ammo-6-p-tolylamiino-l,8-di-hydroxyanthraquinone and 
products obtained 'l^y arylation of 1 ,4,5-t^ihydroxy-8- 
amiuoanthraquinone ^ with o-anisidioe and with PhNH*. 
Fr. 750,840. ImproV'^d products are obtained by , sub- 
stituting the aryl grou/>s of a-arylamiiioanthraquiiioiics by 
alkoxy or other ethcif groups, particularly when these 
groups occupy the postFoa ortho to the N atom . Exaiqplcs 
of dyes are l-amiiio-4-'i<>-mclhoxyphcnylamiiio-, l-«**hy- 
droxyethylamino-4-o-me thoxyphenylaniino-, 1 -amiiio-t - 
(2,5-iiiiiicthoxyphenylatt^ino)-, l-amino-4-(2-mcthoxy-5- 
methyphenylamino)-, l,6>-(iiaminc>4,6-di-a-mcthoxypheii- 
ylamino-, 1 ,8-dihydroxy7"4-o-mcthoxyphenylaniiiio.. 1 - 
ainino-4-o-phenoxyphcnyl.^***mo-, 1 ,5-di(2-niethoxyphe- 
tiylamiuo) -4,8.diamino- a‘!ti<i 1 -amino-4- (2-mcl hoxyphe- 
nylamino) -anthraquinone. *' Fr. 750,841. Improved prod- 
ucts are obtained by intn. acylainino groups into 

the aryl residues of arylamiinoanlhraquinones. Exam- 
. pies of dyes are l-hydroxya^-/>-*w^ctaiiiidophenylamuio-, 
1-hydroxy -4-(4-acetamido-ii-l''’m^lbylphenylainiiio) - , 1 -/»- 

acetamidophenylamino -4,6 .(Mibydroxy 1 -ammo -4 -/>- 

acctamidophcuylamino-, 1 -;liydroxy-4-(4 -acclainidophr- 
nylamino)- and i,s-dihydJro*y”4-(4-acctamidophi*nyl- 
umino) -anthraquinone. ^ „ 

Naphthol derivatives. Chc«mische habnk vonn. Sun- 
doz. Fr. 751,237, Aug. 29,t 1933. l-Iodo-S-iiaphthi)l 
sulfouic acids arc prepd. froiifci the l-<ha»> compds. I)y 
known methods. Examples ar-*? given of the prepn. of /- 
iodo-ii-mphlhol-4-f -4,G^i- a -3,6-dt-sulfonic aetJ. 
The p.'oducts are intermediated iherapeultt 

products, ^ 

Derivatives of the benzanthromepyrazoleanthrone series. 
Karl Wilke, Josef Stock and F<nt2 Schubert (to General 
AnUinc Works) . U. S. I,938,05c9, Dec. 5. Dyes and dye 
intermediates are obtained by Uicatmg a negatively sub- 

I StitUted b i»nyjMitlir nnf>pyr a.znl4»fl.Tii ithrOtlC lU the pre.SCnCC 01 

' an inert org. solvent rdth a comjyMl. of the general f^ula 
R— N H— X in which X stands for eH Md R for methyl, aigrl, 
benzyl or aryl or in which X R represrat methyl 
groups. The condensation is eP^c^ted generally dun^ 
heating by using a suitable solvJc^l' of high-b. p. in the 
presence of an acid-binding agent 4 md an agent ac^leratii^ 
the reaction, such as NaOAc, (^ ^carbonate, CusCls or the 
like. In some cases, the amine useH^ as reaction TOmponeiil 
? at the same time has a disadtvivM and an acid-bmding 
action. In the presence of volatil«e substances it is nec^- 
sary to work in a closed vessel ud[;;der pre^urc. Also the 
same or similar derivs. of the BX^enzanthrone psrr^le- 
anthrone are obtained by causirfsg .ammol^nzanthrone- 
pyrazoleanthrones to react with s^jach comp^. as have o 
substituting action upon the H atH ached to N. 
of this kind are, for instance, acid acid halides, 

negatively substituted, especially * halogen-contg. ootnpab. 
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of different classeti, aldehydCvS, quinones. etc. Numerous i Sepanttaif fibers of flbroiis plant materiel. Bernard R. 
examples with details of procedure are given. Wood. U. S. 1,938,060, Dec. 6; Brit. 308,033, Sept. 7, 

Condensation products of the antliraq^one series. 1033. See Fr. 743,462 {C. A. 27, 3833). 

Paul Nawiasky and Bcrtbold Stein (to General Aniline Machine for decorticating and cleanl^ fibrous leaves 

Works). U. S. 1,036,048, Nov. 28. Dye intermediates and stems, e. g., of sisal, flax, hemp, ramie. The Hy- 

are produced by condensing a l-amino-2-haloanthraqui- draulic Engineering Co. Ltd. and Arthur R. Mangnall. 
none in which both of the H atoms of the amino ^oup are Brit. .307,1^, Aug. 24, 1033. 

replaced by the carbonyl groups of an aromatic dicar- Bleadiing animal fibers. Josef Mffller (to E. I. du 
boxyUc acid capable of forming a monomolccular anhydride, ^ Font de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,937,710, Dec. 5. 
with a l-aminoanlhraquitione. Examples are given of Material to be bleached such as rabbit hair stumps is 
the use of l-phthaliniido-2-bronioantliraquinoiie with 1- treated with an acid sbln. contg. a sol. A1 .salt such as K 
aminoanthraquinone, etc. T4^e dicartioxylic acid radical alum and a conipd. capable of liberating active O, such as 
may be split off from the condensation products by heating HxOi. 

with NHi or alkali metal phcnolates or the like, and the Protecting animal fibers. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
1,2-diaminoanthraquinones substituted in the N atom in (Oskar h'alek and Hans Seifert, inventors). Ger. 583,533, 

the 2-position thus obtained asa.readily condensed to form ^pt. 5, liK13. Animal fibers are protected against harm- 
dyes of the JV-dihydro-1 ,2,2 ',1 '-anthraquiiionaziuc scries. ful influences by treatment with glycine or its salts. 
Numerous examples with details are givt'U. 3 Sizing textile fibers. Maurice Cordier. Fr. 75>3,628, 

Halogenation products of acenaphthindondione di- Oct. 20, ltK13. Volatile solvents such as white-spirit are 
ketimi&. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Eckert added to oils, superoxidized or not, and the mixt. is treated 
and Heinrich Sicber, inventors). Ger. 580,518, July 12, with a neutralizing agent, the oils being then emulsified for 
1933. These are prepd. by treating the above with sizing textiles, etc. 

halogeiiating agetits in neutral or acid sohi. In an ex- Treating textilea. Rfsines ct vemts artificicls (Soc. 
ample, the diketiinide of acenaphth-^t-indandione is anon.). Fr. 753,559, Oct. 19, 1933. Textiles of a 
treated with water, coned. HCl and KClOa to give a cclliiloRic nature arc impregnated by sol. condensation 
chlorinated product m. 193®. Other examples are given, products of CHiO with NH4 sulfides or NH4SCN in the 
The products arc useful as dye intermediates. Cf. C. A. ^ prcnience of urea, or thioaldchydcs with urea, dried and 

27, 5754. heated to polymerize the condensation products. Wet- 

Dyes and intermediates. Cecil Shaw and John Thomas ting or plastifying agents, dyes or fillers may be added to 

(lo^kttishDyesLtd.). U.S. 1,937,718, Dec. 5. Phthalic the impregnation bath. 

anhydride is heated with nitrodibenzanthrone or Treating textiles. Kallc & Co. A.-G. Fr. 753,728, 

nitniisodibenzanthrone at a temp, (suitably about 250"') Oct. 23, 1933. Textile materials of various kinds are 
at which the phthalic anhydride is in the liquid phase, in desized and purified by amylase prepns. with the addii. of 
order to form a tu'oduct dyeing cotton gray to black shades, basic N compds., e. g., amines, polyamines, oxoamines. 
Dye intermediates; vat dyes. Sck\ pour Find, chini. 4 r hydroxyaiiiiiies, hydrazines and their substitution compds. 
urde. Brit. 398,05,'}, Sept. 7, 1933. See Fr. 745,841 Finishing textiles. Max Cassvaii. Fr. 751,447, vSc'pt. 

(C. yl. 27, 4415). • 4, 1933. A finishing agent is Cfimposed of solubilized 

Dyeing. British Celancsc Ltd., Henry C. Olpiu and starch with the addn. of a small amt. of alkali or alk. earth 

('.eorge H. Ellis. Brit. 397,534, Aug. 17, 1933. Ma- peroxides, pcrcarbonaies, persulfates or perborates, 

terials made of or contg. cellulose esters and ethers are Decolorizing textiles. Imperial Chemical Industries 
colored by applying thereto and retaining therein a compd. Ltd. Fr. 752,728, Sept. 29, 1033. Textiles dyed with 

('ontg. 2 aryl radicals or aromatic residues united directly azo dyes are decolorized with a reducing liquor contg. an 
by a single linkage, said conipd. eotiLg. a single NHs gniup amine or an amine salt (preferably a quaternary NH4 salt) 

and a single NOt group in <i-position to each other. The 6 of which one radical does not contain less than 10 C atoms, 
Nlli group and the nuclei may be further substituted. In e. g., cetyltriniethylammonium, /3-hydroxyethyl-N-octa- 
cxamples cellulose acetate, alone or mixed with cotton or decylmorpholinium and octadecylpyridinium bromides and 
viscose (wliicli may be dyed with a direct cotton dye) is /il-dicthylaminoethyloleihylamide acetate, 
colored with (1) 3-iiiiro-4-amiiiobiplicnyl, (2) 3-uitro-4- Decolorizing textiles. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
aiiiino-4 '-ehlorc}biphciiyl,(3) 3Tnitro-4-amino-2,2 '-bilolyl. 752,831 , Sept. 30, 1933. Dyeings made with vat dyes are 
Yellow shades, fast to light and volatilization, are ob- removed by an aq. bath contg. an alk. reducing agent, 
taiiied. adding a Mg compd. to the bath toward the end of the 

Dyeing. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Mordecai treatment of elimination, and preferably adding initially a 
Mendoza and Wilfred A. Sexton. Brit. 398,163, Aug. 29, ' protective colloid. Examples are given of the use of Mg- 
19;}.'}. Azo dyes are fnnued on the liber by coupling an CI2, MgS04 and Mg(OH)t. 

urylamidc of 2,3-hydro3^naphthoic acid with the 'tetrazo Apparatus for fuUl^ textiles. Krafft Gdbel and Georg 
compd. of a diamine obtained by condcxising an a-alkyloxy- Friede. Ger. 584,773, Sept. 27, 19f‘}3. 
aniline, or u deriv. thereof (2 mols.), and an aromatic Treating fabrics. British Celanese Ltd. Brit. 397,711, 
aldehyde (1 mol.), the components being free from PlsO- Aug. 31, 1933. HiO-insol., polymerized vinyl compds. 
solubilizing and NO} groups. Claret shades fast to kier- are incorporated in relatively small amts, in textile faMcs 
boiling and Cl are obtained. In an example cotton is to improve their wear-resistance, reduce their tendency to 
impregnated with a-naphthylamide and developed with 9 slip or ladder and render them waterproof. Fabrics thus 
tetrazotized 4,4 '-dianiinu-2,2 '-diniethyl-5,5'-dimeihoxy- •treated may be used for making tops of fancy shoes. The 
iriphcnylmethane. compds. may be used in various states of polymerization 

Coloring bone articles. Soc. pour Find. chim. 4 B41e. and are preferably applied as solns. in ale., CfHc, PhMe, 
Ger. 584^062, Sept. 27, 1933. See Swiss 162,206 (C. A. etc. They may be applied as aq. dispersions with the aid 

28, 657*) . of soap or Turkey-red oil. In an example a twill weave 

Macbine for dyeing piece goods. Hans W. Mettler. fabric of yams of cellulose acetate is impregnated with a 

Oct. 584,505, Sept. 21, 1933. 1-2.5% soln. of polymerized vinyl acetate in C«Ht. 

Dyeing vat. Th4ophile E. Foulon. Fr. 753,540, Deidce for the wet treatment of textile pieces. Marcel 
Oct. 18, 1933. " 9 Cass4. Ger. 584,508, Sept. 21, 1933. 

Textile fibers. Leo Nordmann. Ger. 581,627, July Device for the wet treatment of fabrics. Eduard 

29, 1933. Flax fibers, etc., are obtained from raw flax, Esser & C^. G. m. b. H. Ger. 584,599, Sept. 22, 1933. 

etc., by removing the pithy substances by treatment with Air-drying sizing machine for fabiicB. Hans G. Benade. 

»4us. or emulsions of the flax is then irradiated Ger. 581,050, July 31, 1933. 

with ultra-violet rays a^ finally treated with alkali to WeftleaB cord fabric. Boutwell H. Foster (to Morgan 
neutrsdizc the add. The treatment with HsS 04 may be & Wright). U. S. 1,037,558, Dec. 5. Various details of 

replaced by treatment with NaOH, alkali carbonate, Nat- app. and (>peration are described for coating parallel cords 

tiOi, NsfTOt, HQ, AcOH, etc. with a soln. such as a rubber dispersion and then drying. 
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DdhuMtitf knit IMbiiet temed of cHUiiIom doilfottrot 
•udi M coUvim icotete. Wm. McC. Cameron and Cyril 
M. Croft (to Celanese Corp. oi America). U. S. I«d37»- 
544, Dec. 6. The knit fabric is subjected to the action of a 
delttstering agent such as hot aq. soap soln. while nnder 
tension. 

Machine for mercerizing fabrics. Paul Buschmann. 
Ger. 579,622, Tune 29, 1933. 

Filaments from solutions of natural silk. Camille 
Dreyfus and George W. Miles (to Celanese Corp. of 
America). U. S. 1,936,753, Nov. 28. Natural silk is 
dissolved in a strong acid such os HsS04 and the soln. is 
extruded into a coagulating medium such as water or EtOH 
maintained at a temp, below 10^. 

Treating silk. Hebcrlein & Co. A.-G. Brit. 397,838, 
Aug. 25, 1933. Silk is modified in transparency, luster, 
dyeing properties and feel by treatment with a mineral 
a^ in the presence of a reac^t preventing decompn. of 
the silk. Decompn.-preventing agents are (1) a mono- 
or poly*hydric ale., s. g., AmOH, glycol, glycerol, (2) 
pyridine or a homolog or deriv. thereof, e. g., pyridine- 
HCl, pyridine sulfate, picoline, lutidine, (3) CHjO, or a 
polymer, or a compd. yielding CHsO, e. g., (CHi)6N4, or 
(4) an NH4 salt that is not a swelling agent for sUk, e. g., 
(NH4 )iS 04, NH4CI, NH4OAC. H1SO4 of at least 45^ bI., 
HCl ik at l^t 20* B4., HsP04 of at least 50* B4. or another 
mineral acid, except HNOs, of the same order of conen. 
may be used. An example is given in which degummed 
and bleached silk fabric is passed through 52* B6. HsS04, 
contg. a little CHjO, and then through 25* B4. NaOH 
with intermediate and final washings. In 397,878, Aug. 
23, 1933, the silk is modified by treatment with a swelling 
agent followed by washing. Swelling agents are (1) 
alkali hydroxide soln. of at least 20* B4., (2) mineral acids 
of strengths stated above or (3) solns. of known swelling 
agents for cotton, 0. g., ZnCh» thiocyanates, ammoniacal 
CuO or NiO, alk. Cu-glycerol soln. Examples are given. 

Siztaig sUks. Soc. de rcchcrches ct d 'exploitations 
petrolif^. Fr. 752,683, Sept. 28, 1933. Silk is sized by 
a sdn. of linseed oil, etc., in org. solvents. The solvents 
ore recovered and the oil oxidized by a current of w at a 
low temp, (below 25*) whereby contamination by oil of the 
solid absorbing agent is avoided. 

Bayon. Kuuy Dre3rfu8. Pr. 42,454, July 31, 1933. 
Addn. to 697,216 (C. A. 25, 2849). The solvent used to 
soften the threads in the process of Fr. 697,216 is spread 
over a fibrous or porous material. The evapg. agent used 
for the 2nd evapn. is led to the 1st evapn. stage. 


Bay aa. Marcel Guinet. Fr. 751,430, Sept. 4, 1938. 
Mat effects are obtained by dipping rayon into a ooHoidaJ 
bath formed by dissolving animal gdatin or ifickled bide in 
a boding alk. soln. contg. CaO, BaO or SrO so as to form 
salts of Ca, Ba or 8r. Fr.751,431. Rayon is weighted by 
immersion 1st. in a bath contg. a colloidal soln. of animal 
gelatin or pickled skin and then in a bath contg. a vege- 
table tannin or salts of Cr. The process may be repeated 
a no. of times. 

Drying spods of rayon. Verdnigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken 
A.-G. Ger. 583,837, Sept. 9, 1933. 

Apparatus for unwinding rayon cakea. Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken A.-G. Brit. 398,126, Sept. 7, 193:1. 

Apparatus for shrinking rayon fabrics. Zittauer Mas- 
chinenfabrik A.-G. Ger. 680,763, July 15, 1933. 

Apparatus for deaning wool. Ernst Voigt and Ericli 
Mittelstciner. Ger. ^1,985, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Becovexing neutral grease from wool-washing water. 
Eugene Mertens. tJ. S. 1,937,291, Nov. 28. Sec Fr. 
705,894 (C. A. 26, 320). 

Yam-wadiing machine. L. Ph. Hemmcr G. m. b. II. 
Ger. 581,640, July 31, 1033. 

Device for treating spools of yam with various liquids 
in succession. Verdnigte Gl^zstoff-Fabriken A.-G. 
Ger. 584,600, Sept. 23, 1933. 

Composition suitable for coating fabrics, etc. Gustave 
D. Fortman (one-half to Charles S. Harper). U. S. 
1,038,553, Dec. 5. A coherent but nonsticky compn. is 
formed comprising principally portides of solid clastic 
vegetable matter such as cork, sawdust or leather scraps 
united by gelatinous cgsein residue of a hydrocarbou soli\. 
of casein. ' 

Coating cloth with rubber. Les 4tablissements Mare» 
chal. Fr. 753,873, Oct. 26, 1933. An emulsion of rubber 
for coating cloth is treated with alk. earth oxide.s in soln. 
or by metal hydrates pptd. in this emulsion, with the ex- 
clusion of all products having a pos. elec, potential. All 
charges and pigments compatible with the results to be 
obtained may be added. 

Apparatus and method for coating paper or fabric with 
wool fiber to obtain an imitation woolen fabric. Harald 
Baltzcrseu. Brit. 396,591, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Cleaning agent. Ernst H. Ricscnfcld. Ger. 584,515, 
Sept. 22, 1033. A non-inflammable agent for deaning 
spots from fabrics consists of up to 30% CeH* or benzine 
mixed with CH«C1 or chlorinated aliphatic hydrocarbons 
such as CHCU, CHiCls» CCU, etc. 


2&-PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 

A. B. SABIN 


Mildew prevention on pointed eurfaceB* Henry A. 
Gardner, L. P. Hart and G. G. Sward. Natl. Painty 
Varnisht Lacquer Assoc, Circ. No. 448, 17-32(1934); 
cf. C, A . 27, 4604- — The results contained in the previous 
report are in general confirmed. Microscopic examn. is 
usually necessary to detect growing mildew. G. G. S. 

Son exposure of teat panels. O. J. Sieplein. iVoti. 
PaifU Varnish Lacquer Assoc, Circ. No.447, 1-10(1934) . — 
By means of so]ax observations and ealens. the energy 
reaching the surfaces of exi>osed paint panels was obtained 
for Let. of Miami, Fla. (25*48') and 42 N. Curves are 
given for surfaces facing the 4 cardinal directions, both 
vertical and inclined. The relation of the solar energy and 
other climatic conditions upon variously placed pcuiels is 
discussed. G. G. Sward 

Pigmented bitumastic compounds. J. Mitchell Fain 
and Poster Dee Snell. Ind, Eng, Chem, 26, 88-91 
(1934) . — Pigmented bitumens are widely used in the manuf . 
m floor tilinga, enamels, floor coverings, paints, lacquers 
and cements. Aluminum-asphalt paints give a good 
protective covering and are lustrous. W. A. Moore 

Rasq^r^afftea-CftoM. 4» ^(1983).*-*Polemkal with 
Vaaiiio(ef. C. A.ariflSM). Ikue Cr mdde gieen prapd. 


by reduction of dichromates with^, C, etc., has a compn., 
CraOi, and is practically unaffected by heating to red heat. 

^ G. G. Sward 

The chemistry of sea slime. F. Krauss and Annie 
Kollath. Farben-Chem. 4, 415-16, 447-52(1933).— Re- 
view with 47 references extending back to 1857. The 
chemically unsatd. cliaracter of sea slime is denied. Cf. 
Carpzow, C. A. TJ, 1525. G. G. Sword 

Oil requirements and thixotropy of linseed oil points. 
Hans Wolff. Paint Varnish Production Mgr, 10, No. 1, 
22-5(1934). — Calcn. of factors (F) from the sp. wt. of the 
oil-enveloped particles and the crit. pigment vol. a{^s in 
many cases with those obtained from the ratio of pigment 
vol. at crit. and min. oil contents (Fw) (cf. C. A, 28, 
916*) . In the cases in which it did not agree (being less) 
the paint system was plastic &nd thixotropic. Min. oil 
contents greater than 15% usually indicate plastic systems. 
It is possible by means of a few easily detd. values to pre- 
dict a large no. of properties of oil paints. G. G. S. 

Vlscosliy of oil colors. Hans Wolff. Kottoid-4S, 65, 
228-33(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 2330, 5436, 6161. A. F. 

Tho viscosity of oloo vamishas. Johannes Scheiber. 
Farbe a. Lack 1933, W.-— Boiler's statements that the 
visoositir of a varnish depends upon the vol. ra^ of the 
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thinner imther than Upon its nature are shown to be enrotie- 
ouB. The eironi are ascribed to faulty use of the Bngler 
viscometer. G. G. Sward 

ReonirmnantB of silver vamishes. H. Ndte. Farbe u. 
iMhlWe 660-60. 669-70. 683. 606-6.— The wide variety 
of requirements for metal decorating, food can and metal- 
sign coatings are discussed. G. G. Sward 

Picture flniidiing. C. R. Bragdon. Ind. Finishing 10. 
No. 2. 11-14(10^). — description of the materiala and . 
methods to be used in applyin|f transparent preservative 
coatings such as dammar, shellac and synthetic resin 
vamishes and nitrocellulose 'lacquers to photographs, 
paintings, color prints, maps^ blue prints, sketches and 
drawings on paper or canvas. D. Thuesen 

The velocity of the harden^ process. K. Branden- 
burger. KunsUtoffe 23. 251-^3tl^33} . — It is suggested 
that the use of high-frequency elec, current would permit 
the pre-heating of resin masses to temps, in the vicinity of 
the hardening temp, and thus greatly reduce the time 
required for hardening in the press. J. W. Perry 

Manufacture of linoleum. Giles D. Cooke. 7. Chem. 
Education 11, 3-13(1034). E. H. 

Liquo-crystalline resins and lacquers. D. Vorliinder. 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 907-10(1033). — Tf one increases 
the ramification and bifurcation of mols. loo far. one gets 
stationary super-cooled resins and lacquers; if only one 
dimension predominates, one gets resins and lacquers 
stable at room temp. L. Waldbaucr 

Poly-vinyl resin masses. Siegfried Malowan. Kunst- 
staff e 23, 226-6(1933),— A general discussion. 

J. W. Perry 

Hydraulic predsion presses . Wilh . Weuringh . Kunst- 
staff e 23. 204(1933). — A new precision press for molding 
artificial resins is described with the aid of a diagram. 

I. W. Perry 

Modem developments in synthetic resins. Carletoii 
Ivllis. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26. 37-40(1934). E. H. 

The possibility of skin diseases from synthetic resins. 
Waller Meyer, Farben-Chem. 4, 453-7(19.33). — Eczema 
(jf the lower lip was traced to the use of a cigar holder 
made of synthetic resin. Other authorities arc cited to 
siiow that a real hazard exists in the manuf. and use of 
articles made of phenol formaldehyde condensation prod- 
ucts. Hydrolysis of the resin by the body fluids is given 
as a possible cause. G. G. Sward 

Factors influencing resin conen. in loblolly and slash pine 
(Bishop. Marckwortli) IID. Dctn. of apparent vol. of 
[pigments] (Becker) 1. Physiol, products of the lac 
insect (Rao, Sreenivasaya) 111. Chem. tech, uses for a 
resinous pitch lignite coal [resins for the lacquer industry] 
(Miiller-Ncugluck) 21. Transformation products of rub- 
ber [for making paints,^ varnishes] (Fr. pat. 752.^) 30. 
'treating Zn sulfide ores [production of pigments] (U. S. 
pat. 1,937.638) 9. Drying oils and resins from pme exts. 
(U. S. pat. 1.938.320) 22. Celltdose ester lacquers (Gcr. 
pat. 580.592) 23. Vamishes (Fr. pat. 752.797) 23. 
Vinylacetylene derivs. [prepn. of lacquers, vamishes. 
enamels] (Fr. pat. 753.405) 10. 

Paint, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hermann Fried- 
rich and Walter Droste, inventors). Ger. 581,844, Aug. 
• 3 . 10:13. The covering properties of coloring materials 
such as zinc white. TiOs, rouge or iithopone, etc., is im- 
proved by addn. of monoacidylalkylenediamine or mono- 
ocidylpolyalkylenediamine or their alkylated products 
including quartemary NH4 bases. Thus. TiOi is ground 
np and mixed with linseed oil. benzine and monoeleyl- 
eihylenediamine. Other examples are given. Cf. C. A. 

27 5994 . 

Painting. Rudolf W. Moll. Fr. 750,777, Aug. 18. 
1933. Porous objects to be painted are first coated with a 
soln. in a common solvent of a mixt. of chlfirlnated mbber 
and neutral suint. 

Painting or printinc on celluloslc materials. Pierre L. 
llerbinet. Fr. 768|365, Oct. 14f 1938. The cdors used 
are dissolvad in AcOH or pthsr solvent of low volatility* 


The AcOH is preferably dIM. with solvents having a 
moderating influence on its sctlon. e. g.. MeOH, EtOH or 
eucalyptol. 

Pimente. I . O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Oorg Grimm 
and Bkbert Lederle, inventors). Ger. 580.701. July 18, 
1933. Yellow pigments are prepd. by pptg. PbCr04 to- 
gether with SrCto4 or BaCrOi. or by treating PbO or other 
difficultly sol. Pb compds. with alk. earth chloride and 
pptg. with chromate. The resulting pigment is a y^ow 
double chromate of varying compn. Examples are given. 

Pigments. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Friedrich A. 
Henglein and Oswin Nitzschke, inventors) . Ger. 584,766, 
Sept. 23. 1933. A homogeneous mixt. of ChrOi and alk.- 
earth sulfate is obtained by heating alk.-earth chromate 
to glowing in an atm. of SO^ or SOs. 

Titanium oxide pigment. Marion L. Hanahaa (to 
Krebs Pigment & C^lor Co^.). U. S. 1,937,037, Nov. 
28. For sepg. a calcined TiOs pigment into fractions of 
different particle sizes, a suspension of the pigment in a 
liquid such as water is deflocculated and the d^occulatcd 
suspension is elutriated at a predeld. speed of flow. 

Zinc sulfide pigment. Niels C. Christensen. XJ. S. 
1,937.639. Dec. 5. Finely divided solid ZnO is treated 
with H2S and the resulting sulfldic material is calcined, 
quenched and ground. 

Colloid mill suitable for treating pigments, enamels, etc. 
Oscar A. Ross. U. S. 1,937,785, Dec. 5. Numerous 
structural, mech. and operative details are described. 

Printing ink. Hans Kurz and Karl Albert. Brit. 
396.654. Aug. 10, 1933. Addn. to 371.627 (C. A. 27. 
3627). The process of 371,527 for the prepn. of a body 
for intaglio printing inks is modified by first sapong. the 
resin with aq. solus, of alkalies and (or) NHa and then 
adding ale. or other volatile HiO-sol. org. solvent or a soln. 
of a resin in such a solvent. Examples are given. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 6995. 

Printiiig inks. Walter Denzler. Brit. 396.618, Aug. 
10, 1933. A printing ink, particularly for intaglio print- 
ing, consists of an emulsion the continuous phase of which 
is an aq. liquor not contg. an agglutinant but contx. col- 
loidal substances, e. g., soaps, saponins. Turkey-reef oil or 
other bigh-mol. sulfonated org. compds. or their salts, 
alkylated or oxyalkylated salts of amines or amides of the 
higher fatty acids, proteins, tannins, pectins, vegetable 
mucus, gums, pigments, with or without solids in soln. or 
suspension which act to stabilize the emulsion, s. g., phe- 
nols, higher ales., and the dispersed phase, a HiO-insol. 
agglutinant. e, f., a resin or bituminous substance, wax, 
ceUulose ester, linseed or other drying oil, espedall^r in the 
oxidized or polymerized form, India rubbv, balata, in soln. 
in a HiO-immiscible volatile org. solvent, e. g.. a CiHe 
hydrocarbon, petroleum distillate, hydrogenated derivs. 
of CaHi and CieHi, turpentine, org. acid ester. The pig- 
ment may be partly or wholly replaced by HsO-ins6l. color- 
ing matter dissolved in the dispersed phase. The pigment 
is ground with either liquid prior to emulsification or with 
the prepd. emulsion. Examples are given. 

Printing inks and colors. Alexander Wacker Ges. fiir 
elektrochemische Industrie G. m. b. H. Fr. 752,492, 

I Sept. 23, 1933. Paraffin hydrocarbons contg. a small 
amt. of solvents known in the lacquer industry, e, g„ 
benzine and 10% of ale. or ethyleneglycol monoethyl 
ether, are used instead of the usual benzoic hydrocarbons 
in the manuf. of printing colors and inks. 

Drying extract!. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Friedrich 
Meidert and Hennann Schatz, inventors) . Ger. 578.416. 
July 21. 1933. Addn. to 576,989 (C. A. 28.351*). In 
prepg. homogeneous drying exts., by the method of 576.- 
^ 939. the fatty acid sdvent is partly replaced by linseed, 
wood, soy-befuOL. poppy-seed or other oib. 

Dr^g extea^. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Friedrich 
Meidert, inventor). Ger. 579,683, June 29. 1933. 
Addn. to 576,939 (C. A.2B, 351*). In prepg. drying exts. 
for use in the paint and varnish industry by the method of 
576,939, the free fatty adds of the drying and semi-drying 
oils are wholly or pwtly xeplaicsd hy free lower olennic 
QMbmqrlk adds or thair aranatle hot od ^ i or hy SaOH 
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or its derivs. with free CSOOH groups. Examples are ^ ketone such as methylene ethyl methyl ketone, vinyl 
given. methyl ketone or the like (suitably by heating with or 

Vamidi. Bernhard Baumeister. Cer. r>81,526, July without addn. of emulsifying agents, etc.)* Various 

29, 1033. An oil for making varnishes is prepd. by heating examples with details of procttdure are given, 
wood oil with an aq. soln. of an org. acid such as (COsH)s» Synthetic resin. Israel Rosenblum. U. S. 1,937,633, 
sepg. the oil layer and further heating it. Dec. 6. A permanently fusible and oil-sol. synthetic resin 

Vkmish. Srx:. de gaz de Paris. Fr. 751 ,305, Aug. 31, is produced by the reaction of glycerol with cracked rosin 

1933. A varnish contains coal-tar pitch 05, PhOH 5 and and with the acids obtained by hydrolysis of linseed oil. 

benzine 30% by wt. « Cf. C. A, 27, 3096. 

Vamiih or enamel for producing imitation leather Synthetic resins. N. V. Philips* Glocilampenfabrickeii. 
finidies. Dale M. Phillippi (to Kay and Ess Chemical Brit. 397,690, Aug. 31, 1933. &e Fr. 743,8^ (C. A. 27, 

Corp.). U. S. 1,936,913, Nov. 28. A synthetic resin 4110). 

formed of cresol, formaldehyde and colophony is used with Synthetic resins. Isidor Fcinniann. Brit. 397,909, 
PbO, Mil linoleate, Co linoleatc, China wood oil and lin- Sept. 4, 1933; Fr. 752,431, Sept. 22, 1933. In the mainif. 

seed oil. Cf. C. >1.27, 434. of resins by condensing aldehydes with other compels. 

Nitrocellulose lacquer. Garrett H. Peters (to Hercules e. g., urea, PhOH, in the presence or absence of an 
Powder Co.). IT. S. 1,936,989, Nov. 28. A lacquer fri^e basic f>r neutral catalyfst the reaction product is fraiMi<in- 
froni water -miscible ingredients and capable of forming an 3 ated by treatment with HsO into potions with differcin 
unclouded him on evapn. of volatile ingredients contains affinities for HsO and the sepd. fractions are mixed in dr 
nit roctdlulose, water, BuOAc, toluene ester gum and tri- sired proportions to produce the hnal product. Tlius thr 
cresyl phosphate (the water being emul.siiied in dispersed min. amt. of distd. HsO necessary to elTect septi. into '2 
phase in the liquid ingredients). layers on cooling to 15^ is added to the hot reaction tiiixt 

Lacquer-drying furnace. Sicmcns-Schuckertwcrke A.- the lower layer formed, contg. the highest condensation 
G. Ger. 584,938, Sept. 26, 1933. products, is sepd. and the aq. upper layer furthw dild. to 

Electrically heated drying oven for lacquered ware. ppt. middle condensation products. 
Sicmens-Schuckcrtwcrkc A.-G. (Johann Schnepf, in- Synthetic resins. Allgeineine Klektricitiits-Ges. Gvr. 
ventors). Ger. 5^,839, Sept. 9, 1933. ^ 580,931, July 22, 1933. In making resins by treating 

Rotating-drum furnace for heating lithopone, etc. polyhydric ales, with polybasic acids, an org. acid contg. 
Eisenwerk Albert Gcrlach G. m. b. H. Gcr. 579,895, the group HSOi is added to the starting inalerials. A 
July 3, 1933. monobasic org. acid may also be present. In an cxanipk'. 

Artificial materials. Rdlim & Haas A.-G. Fr. 750,- a resin is formed by heating together phthulte anhydride, 
873, Aug. 2, 1933. Polymerization products of acrylic 4-ammotoluene-2-sulfonic acid and glycerol, 
acid or its derivs. or honiologs, or vinyl ale. or its esters or Synthetic resins. F. Raschig G. iii. b. H. Ger. 581 
ethers or vinyl ketones, taken separately or in admixt., are 907, Aug. 4, 1933. The surfaces of hardened PhOII-aldi- 
treated with Cl preferably with heat and pressure and in 5 hyde resins are colored blue or black by cold or slighlly 
the presence of a catalyst. The products may lie used for warm treatment first with an aq. soln. of />-phenyleiie- 
raaking lacquers, films, threads, artificial leather, etc. Cf . diamine t'lnd then with H2O2. 

C. A . 28, 270*. Synthetic resins. F. Raschig G. m. b. H. Fr. 751 ,161 , 

Polymerizing, condensing and oxidizing crude tall oil. Aug. 28, 1933. Molding eoinpiis. are made by comlcnsiTig 
Richard H. Patch and Fritz Dambacher (to E. F. Hough- phenols with CH*0, or substances yielding CH2O, in amt. 
ton & Co.). U. S. 1,938,532, Dec. 5. Crude tall oil is of 1 mol. of PhOH for more than 1.5, preferably 2, mt)ls. 
subjected to the action of O at a temp, (suitably about of CH*0, hardening this resin at a moderate temp, until 
1 10® with air and Fe resinatc) and for a time (suitably the solidified resin gives a powder which does not assumt' a 
about 40 hrs.) sufficient to condense and refine the material 6 concretionary .state at 70 -100®, and removing volaiilc 
and form a substantially odorless, non-sludgi^, dark, suUstances by heating to 80-100® under vacuum, 
clear oil which is suitable for use us a cooling oil in cutting Synthetic resin. fraiicaise Duco. Fr. 752,620, 

metals and for various other purposes. Sept. 27, 1933. A resin of the glyptal type which is insol. 

Resinous materials. Imperial Chemical Industries in water, neutral and sol. in org. solvents is obtained at a 
Ltd. Fr. 751,605, Sept. 7, 1933. Bubbles of air are low temp. (140 60®) by sepg. the neutral glycerol plithal- 
removed from plates, blocks or other compact masses of ate formed during this reaction. The reaction mass is 
thermoplastic resinous materials by submitting the ma- taken up in an org. solvent (acetone, ale.), the acid and 
terial under pressure to a temp, sufficient to soften the - neutral phthalates arc dissolved and addn. of an alk. sub- 
mass, but insufficient to cause decompn. or loss of plas- ' stance or soln. ppts. the desired resin, 
ticity. The free surface of the material is covered with an Synthetic resins and resinous compositions. Standard 
inert liquid. Oil Development Co. Brit. 397,699, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Shellac-like resins from agatho-copal resins. Johannes Resins and plastic resinous products, which may be used 
Scheiber (to Waller Dux). U. S. 1,938,468, Dec. 5. as constituents of pamts, varnishes, lacquem, rubber 
Agatho-copal resins are dissolved in a soln. of an alkali compns., etc., or as paving or coating materials or for 

such as NaOH or KOH and this soln. is mixed with an alk. molding, arc prepd. or extd. from tars obtained in cracking 

soln. of a polyhydroxy-carboxylic aliphatic ac;id such as petroleum oils by (a) subjecting the tar to the action of u 

trihydroxystcaric acid and the mixt. is pptd. with an inorg. e condensing agent, e. g., AlCU, with or without the addn, of 
acid such as HCl and the filtered ppt. is heated until the unsaid, hydrocarbons to take part in the condensation, and 

melt is sol. in cold ale. Cf . C. A . 27, 3350. sepg. the condensation products so formed together with 

Artificial resins. Kurt Meisenburg, Walter Bock and the resinous products already contained in the tar, or (b) 

Otto Biichle (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,937,- subjecting the tar to distn. to scp. an oil which boils at 

063, Nov. 28. Artificial msins, which are generally color- 330*fi60®F. at I mm. Hg pressure-^nd sepg. by appropri- 

less or but riightly colored and which are more sol. in ben- ate extn. or other method the resins from the residue 
zenc than the corresponding ketone resins and less brittle (which contains also Mphaltenes) or (c) distg. off the oil 
than the corresponding olefin benzene and naphthalene as in (b) and then subjecting said oil to condensation, witti 
resins, are obtained from a mixt. of styrejic (or ot-alkyl- 9 or without addn. of reactive hydrocarbons, and sepg. the 
styrenes, divinylbenzene, or a vinylnaphthalene) with a resinous condensation products therefrom. 

27— FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

B. 8CHBRUBBL 

Thekenielfatsof some members of the Pilmae: Aero- saecifera Gaertu., Astrocarium tueuma Mart., 

aelerocarpa Mart, (gru-gru palm), Manicaria miliana cazibaea Griseb., Altodea excelaa Mart, (psiue 
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palm) and Cocos niicifera Linn (coconut). Geoffrey 1 
Collin. Biochem, J, 27, 1366-72(1933) . — Data for 6 seed 
fats of this family are given. Benjamin Harrow 

Comparison of various methods of determining iodine 
values and their effect on the calculated results of fat 
analysis. A. D. Barbour. Oil and Soap 11, 7-9(1934) . — 
The Wijs and Margosches methods give the highest I nos., 
the Rosenmund-Kuhnheiin method gives the lowest and 
the Margosches the. most variable. The Kaufmann , 
method is outstanding for easr«of prepn. and convenienc'e 
in use. The reagent is superior to the Wijs in stability 
and to the Hanus in ease and convenience of prepn. It is 
also neutral and does not show a recurrent end point . 

E. Scherubel 

Composition of fatty acid mixtures. II. Twitchell 
mixed-melting-point method^‘4or the determination of 
individual saturated fatty acids? Robert N. Wenzel. 
Jnd, Eng. Chem., Anal. FA. 6, 1- 7(1934); cf. C. A.2S, 
— A distinct improvement in the results by the 
mixed m.-p. method is obtainable by an improvement in 
the ni.-p. detn. with Burk's app. and an extremely slow 
rate of healing in a closed in.-p. iulx;. Tlierc are 8 tables 
of results. E. Scherubel 

The chemistry of some little-known oils. E. BureS. 
Chimie Industrie Special No., l()5(i-77(June, 1933).- • 
reach kernel oils, obtained by extn. with EUO, cold petr. 
ether, boiling petr. ether, CHCU, CCU, CSs and Cr.Ht, 
differed but little in compn.; the best quality (as judged 
by the acid no.) was obtained with CHCls and the poorest 
with boiling petr. ether, "rhe characteristics were: yield 
49.0%, d*a 0.911-0.920, acid no. 9.29 27.77, sapon. 
no. 196.12 198.82, 1 no. (Hubl) 97.39-104.41, I no. 
(Hanus) 97.64-104.92, Reichert -Meissl no. 0.4(Ki l.t%, 
Poletiske no. 0.615 0.85fi, Hehner no. 92.54 94.08, Ac no. 
(oil Kl*0-cxld. oil only) 22.90 24. 5(), e.ster no. 173.(i8 
188.98, glycerol 9.50 10.34%. The oil contains the 
following acids 55 -60^^ oleic, 45-20% linolic and not over 
y/i said, acids consisting chiefly of stearic and palmitic 
with probably a small amt. of myristic acid. The oil 
contains about 0.01% phytostcrol, m. 129°. Oils of para 
fiut kernels, obtained by extn. with the same solvents as 
above, differed but little in coitipii. and hud the following 
characteristics: yield 50.75-68.80%, dau 0.909 0.917, acid 
no. 0.80-4.00, sapon. no. 190.80-200.90, I no. (Hiibl) 
92. 23-99. t'lO, I no. (Hanus) 93.40-102.12, Reichert - 
Meissl no. 0.900-1.869, Polcnske no. 0.140-3.140, Hehner 
no. 89.15-95.94, Ac no. (on EtaO-extd. oil only) 8.20- 
13.73, ester no. 195.77-202.59, glyciTol 10.71-11.08%. 
The oil contains the following fatty acids: 50-55% oleic, 
15% linolic aud 15% satd. acids consisting mainly of 
palmitic with .some stearic. 'The oil contains 0.04-0.08%. 
piiyioKlerol, in. 130". Apricot kernel oils, obtained by 
extn. with KtaO, petr. ether, CHCli, CCU, CSa, cold Cell# 
and boiling CeHa, differ4‘d but little in compn. aiK^had the 
lollowing characteristics: yield 20.3-49.0%;, diB 0.944- 
0.956, uc:id no. 9.07-29.92, sapon. no. 191 .30-205.82, 1 no. 
(Hiibl) 95.17-113.78, 1 no. (Hanhs) 98.97 -116.39, Reich- 
ert -Meissl no. 0.877-3.275, Polcnske no. 1. 507 -2.987, 
Hehner no. 89.30-94.60, Ac no. (only on oil extd. with 
boiling CeHe) 20.05-33.82, ester no. 173.74-190.40, 
glycerol 9. 50-' 10. 74%. The oil contains the following 
fatty acids: 65% oleic, 15%; linolic and 2-3% said, acids 
('otisisting of palmitic and stearic . The oil cont ains 0 . 19% 
phytosterol, ni. 133.5-134", I no. (Hanus) 139.5, giving 
phytovstvrol acetate, ni. 119-20", and hexabromophyto- 
sierol acetate, tn. 80-1" . Pear^seisd oils, obtained by extn. 
with cold EtsO, boiling EtsO, petr. ether, CHCU, CCU, 
CS2 and CeHe, showed but little difference in compn. The 
oil obtained with boUing]^tiOm. 21-2" and has dn 0.918. 
I'lie characteristics were: yield 14.1-26.6%,, du 0.914- 
8, acid no. 22.16-28.34, sapon. no. 196.20 200.621 no. 
(Hiibl) 119.95-122.26, 1 no. (Hanus) 119.11 121.85, 
Keichert-Meissl no. 1.21-1.75, Polenske no. 0.851-0.988, 
Hehner no. 90.14-93.05, ester no. 160.99-175.66, glycerol 
8.81-9.61 %. The oil contains stearic acid 5-6%, palmitic 
1^73%, lauric up to 0.5%, linolic 4-*6%, oleic about 66%. 
The phvtosteroi m. 115". Oils of horse-radish {Raphanus 
rapharustrum) sesd^ obta]jped by extn. with Bti0, cold 


petr. ether, boiling petr. eti^T, CHCU, CCU and CeHs 
differed but little in compn. The oil obtained with l)ciiling 
petr. ether m. 2.3-4" and has ds6 0.914. The character- 
istics were: yield 26.5 <29 .3%, dw 0.910-0.932, acid no. 
2.124.39. sapon. no. 175..35-178.99, I no. (Htibl) 105.59 
109.72, I no. (Hanus) 105.22-109.40, Reichert -Meissl 110. 
0.652-1.39, Polenske no. 0.057-0.949, Hehner no. 92.;54- 
93.84, ester no. 172.91, 176.48, glycerol 9.46 9.05%.. 

> The oil contains: ararhidic arid 1.5 2%,, linolic 8 10%., 

' linoleuic 5-7%,, rapic abotil 00%;, oleic trace, solid unsaid. 
1-1 .5%;. The oil contains 0.2^ .3% phsrtosierol in. 128". 

A . Papinca ii -Cou t ure 

Refining lossea on edible vegetable oils. Alan P. Lee. 
Oil and Soap 11, 12-10(1934). — Statistical. K. S. 

Yield calculations for oil extractions. M. Junker. 
Seifensieder-Ztg. 60, 833-4(1933). — 'The usual analytical 
oil exlns. of several hrs.' duration dissolve besides oil the 
I phosphatides and other substances while factory ext ns. of 
Vi hr. do not; the H2O contents of lab. and factory residues 
are not the same; these 2 factors cause tlu* differences 
lief ween the calcd. and actual oil yields. J^. Esc'Iiit 
The ultra-violet absorption capacity of olive oils. Giil- 
brand Luiidc, Hans Kringslad and Harald W. Weedoii. 
Angew. Chem. 46, 796 8(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 3099.— 

A no. of virgin olive oils, as well as refined, pressed and 
extd. oils were examd. at X >■ aliout 27.50 A., us the various 
^ types of olive oils showed marked differences in the absorp- 
tion at this wave length. Ihe exiinctioii per cm. was K » 
1(1 22 for virgin oils, 35-1)5 for the refined pressed oils and 
54-90 for the refined extd. oils. Stronger ultra-violet 
al>sorption was aeeotupanied by a stronger bine finores- 
cetice. The change of extinction w'as examd. for heat 
treatment and neutralization in the hot and cold. The 
absorption curves of 4 representative oils are presented and 
5 are very characteristic, particularly for the refined pressed 
oil, which shows a flat portion at 2600-2700 A. Both 
absorption in the ultra-violet aud iiicasurenieut of the 
fluorescence are suitable for the cletns. of the (luality of 
olive oils. Six references. Karl Kaminermeyer 

Absorption spectra in relation to the constitution fish 
oils. Joseph R. EdLsbury, Richard A. Morton and John 
A. Lovern. Biochent. J. 27, 1451-60(1933). — The well- 
defined narrow absorption bauds owe their origin to un- 
5 satn. in the absorbing mols. The highly absorbing acids 
arc not present in the original oils as the corresponding 
glycerides. The hyi)olhesis that the absorbing acids arc 
straight -chain compels, with conjugated doulile bonds is 
not in harmony with the evidence. During sapon., un- 
said. acids with low absorption are changed to unsaid, 
acids with high and selective absorption. Cyclization is a 
probable explanation of this change. B. Harrow 
_ The A. L. C. A. methods of analysis for sulfonated oils. 
^ Ralph Hail. J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc. 28, 593 662 
(1933). H. discusses rrilieisms by Burton and Roberl- 
shaw iC. A. 26, 613; 27, 3630). The difference between 
results for so-callcd total oil in the A. L. C. A. and in the 
Burton -Robertshaw methods is one merely of nomencla- 
ture and method of calcn. The cthcr-abs. ale. method fur 
.salts gives low results fur NaCl. Detu. of active i^oups is 
considered more important than a complete fractionation 
of the oil. H. B. Merrill 

Qualitative test for waxes. D. Holdc. Fettchem. 
Umschau 40, 233(1933). — ^The usual qual. test fur un- 
saponifiablc oil, wax, paraffin, etc., in fats and oils consists 
in boiling for 2 min. 6-8 drops of the oil with 2-3 cc. N 
KOH and adding dropwise 1-10 cc. HiO, when Uie unsa- 
tionifiable substances cause a turbidity, with the exception 
of spermaceti oil, and bottlenose oil. G. Buchner reports 
that a long-ivmtinued boiling also keeps beeswax, sperma- 
ceti and other waxes dissolved in the hot soap soln.; only 
spermaceti seps. as a turbidity on cooling. P. Escher 
Change in the composition and analytical constants of 
beeswax at 150-200". G. Buchner. FetUhem. Umschau 
40, 234( 1933). — ^When heating pure beeswax or its mixts. 
with paraffin to 150-250", the acid no. decreases, the ester 
no. and sapon. no. increase, but on further heating a re- 
estcrization or estolide formation occurs which again 
decreases the ester no. aud sapon. no. P. Escher 
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Sitractioii of triofhanolqihie cdeato from tquaoiis oolu- 
tion, Frank M. Biffen anVFoater Dee Snell. Jnd. Eng. 
Chmn.f Anal. Bd. 6, 78(1034).— In extn. of oil from tn- 
ethanolammc soap-oil emulsions, fatty acid accompanies 
the exld. oil. Prolonged extn. with correction of the 
cxtd. oil for the free fatty acid so extd. may be used. 

Foster Dee Snell 

Some new detergents. A. S. Richardson. Oil and 
Soap 11, 10-11(1934). — One class of new detergents con- , 
sists of alkyl sulfates, e. g., Na lauryl sulfate. To date 
they have been sold mainly in the textile industry; and 
their most interesting property is resistance to pptn. in 
hard water. Another class of new cleansing agents may 
be called acylated sulfonates, one type of which consists of 
the fatty acid esters of hydroxysulfonates of low mcd. wt. 
Another type consists of the corresponding acid amides in 
which the O involved in the ester linkage is replaced by NH 
or NR. These compds. liave cleansing and sudsing power 
.similar to that of soap or of alkyl sulfates. The mol. 
formula is capable of variations similar to those of the 
alky] sulfates. K. Schcnibel 

meets of sulfonates of aliphatic alcohols upon shaving 
soaps and shaving creams. Welwart. Seifensieder-Ztg. 
60, 872-3(1933). — ^The lathering j^wer of shaving soaps 
on the skin is not improved by adding up to 8% of sulfo- 
nated lauric or cetyl ale. or of ‘lanette wax,'* especially 
when using regular com. products which contain a high 
percentage of NaiS 04 . An addn. of 10% of these sulfo- 
nates may increase stability of soap toward Ca compds. but 
this effect can be obtained more cheaply with other prepns. 

P. E^her 

Disinfectants in soap base. R. Voss. Seifensieder- 
Zig. 60, ^5-6, 875, 893-4(1933). — Disinfecting soaps 
^ould kill coli bacteria or staphylococci in 3-5 min. in 1- 
2% soln. without . irritating the skin. Soaps without 
disinfectants have varying degrees of bactericidal proper- 
ties. Expts. are tabulated in which Na soaps of satd. 
fatty acids contg. phenols wer(! superior in power to kill 
bacteria to similar K soaps of satd. or unsatd. fatty acids. 

P. Escher 

Fire extinguishers [for extinguishing burning oil, fats, 
waxes] (Fr. pat. 752,621) 18. Recovering neutral grease 
from wool-washing water (U. S. pat. 1,937,291) 25. 
Oxidizing hydrocarbons [waxes, etc.] (Gcr. pat. 579,988) 
10. Ni catalysts [for hydrogenation of cottonseed oil] 
(Brit. pat. 307,295) 18. Vegetable oil (Fr. pat. 752,876) 
12. Fatty acids (Ger. pat. 581,829) 10. 

Fata. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-G. Ger. 579,806, 
July 3, 1933. See Fr. 738,505 ( C. A . 27, 205(5) . 

Sulfonating fatajmd fatty acids. H. Th . Bdhme, A.-G. 
Chemische Fabrik. Ger. 581,658, July 31, 1933. Addn. 
to 553,503 iC. A. 26, 5780). The method of 553,503, 
whereby fats, etc., are sulfonated by treatment urith 
H1SO4 in the presence of anhyd. org. acids, anhydrides or 
acid-chloridejs, is applied to unsatd. fatty acids. An- 
hydrides or chlorides of aliphatic carboxylic acids contg. 
more than 3 C atoms are used. Thus, oleic acid is sulfo- 
nated with H2SO4 in the presence of ActO. 

Still suitable for distillation of fatty acids, etc. Wilhelm 
Gensecke (to American Lurgi Corp.). U. S. 1,936,9M, 
Nov. 28. 

Distillation of volatile substances such as free fatty 
adds from vegetable and animal oils and fats. Hans 
Franzen and Max Schellmann (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.) . 
U. S. 1,937,320, Nov. 28. A volatile liquid such as water 
in the form of a continuous capillary stream at a velocity 
of at least 40 cm. per sec. is introduced into oil or (at in the 
liquid state, such as peanut oil heated to above the b. p. 
of the volatile liquid introduced. App. is described. 

Oils and fats. Metallgesellschaft A.-G. Fr. 753,947, 
Oct. 27, 1933. Free fatty acids present in animal or 
vegetable oils or fats are neutralized by solns. of alkali 
and the alkali soap formed is transformed to an alk. earth 
goap by suitable sdns. The alk. earth soaps obtained are 
sput into neutral oil and fatty acid soap by means of a 
solvent such as benasne, and ^ fatty acnl soap is decom- 


posed by a mineral or org. add into fatty add, which 
dissolves in the solvent. The solvent is removed from the 
fatty add 

Aromatizing^ oils, fats, etc. Georges H. Dupont. 
Fr. 752,693, l^pt. 28, 1983. Oils, fats, margarine, etc., 
are aromatized by tartaric acid, dihydroxymaleic add and 
dihydroxytartaric add, alone or in admixt. The esters 
may be used instead of the free acids. 

Detectors for oils, fats, etc. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 751,668, Sept. 7, 1933. Cdorleas or colored compds. 
of 1 ,2,4-trihydroxybcnzene from which the trihydroxy- 
benzene is liberated by strong HCl, if necessary in the 
presence of reducing agents, are incorporated in very 
small amis, in oils or animal or vegetable fats whereby tht* 
presence of these may be detected. Examples are given 
of the use of 1 ,2,4-triacetoxybenzene and a dye 
prepd. from diazotizcM a-toluidinc and tributyrate of 
hy droxyhydroquinone . 

Refining fatty oils, etc. Ludwig Rosenstein and WaltiM 
J.Hund. Gcr. 580,874, July 17, 1933. SeeU.S.1,885,- 
85f) (C. A. 27, 1225). 

Catalytic treatment of oils, etc. vSoc. anon, francais 
pour la fabrication des essences ct p4troles. Fr. 753,33.5, 
Oct. 13, 1933. Means is provided to vary the capacity 
of the contact mass in circuit according to the state, in thi- 
stage considered, of the matter admitted to the contaci 
chamber, at the same time as the temp, is varied inversely. 
The flow of oil, etc., is maintained as nearly as possible thv 
same during the $ucces.sive stages. An app. is described. 

Soluble oils. Gustav J. C. Beckmann. Fr. 754,228, 
Nov. 3, 1933. Sol. oils, soaps, etc., are made by mixing 
animal, mineral or vegetable oils with resin as a catalyst 
and sapoug. with NaOH lye. 

Apparatus for extracting oil from oleaginous fruits. 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Fr. 751,523, Sept. 5, 
1933. 

Recovery of solvents fibm animal skins. Alexandei 
Wacker Ges. fflr elektrochemische Ind. G. m. b. H. Fr. 
751,088, Aug. 26, 1933. Volatile solvents used to ext. 
fats, etc., from skins, etc., are recovered by appropriate 
gases in the presence of hot vrater. 

Sulfonation products. Oranienburger chemische Fa- 
brik A.-G. (Kurt Lindner and Johannes Zickermann, 
inventors). Cier. 583,686, Sept. 7, 1933. High-mol. 
products are obtained by treating natural fats, fatty acids 
or fat-like substances with about 50% of their wt. of a 
strong sulfonating agent such as ClH^i, in the presence 
of aromatic hydrocarbons or their derivs. 

Terpineol sulfonic acids. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. 
Brit. 398,086, Sept. 7, 1933. HtO-sol. derivs. of ter^ 
pineol are obtained by treatment thereof with a sulfonating 
agent at a comparatively low temp. In examples ClSO> 
and 30% fuming H2SO4 are used. The products are used 
as wett^pg, emulsifying and waslgng agents in the prepn. 
of lubricants, dressings and sizes for textiles. 

Soap. I. G. Farlienind. A.-G. (Hermann Stotter and 
Theodor Hermann, inventors). Ger. 581,990, Aug. 5, 
1933. A soap for cleaning wool, feathers, hair, etc., and 
for protecting them against moths, etc., comprises a mixt. of 
neutral or acid soap and a mothicide which remains on the 
fiber, such as l,3-dichlorobenzcne-4-sulfo-l,3-phenylene- 
diamine. Salts of quartemary phosphonium bases or sol. 
salts of selcnic or selenious acids or the free acids are ex- 
cepted as mothicides. Cf. C. A. 27, 2056. 

Soap. Robert P. Bordier. Fr. 7^,972, Aug. 24, 1933. 
An activated and stabilized inurg. material, such as 
colloidal clay, is incorporated with the fatty material be- 
fore sapon., to obtain a conveniently refutable accelera- 
tion of the sapon., and increased detersive power. 

Soapa. Deutsche Gold- and Silber-Scheideanstalt 
vorm. Roessler. Fr. 42,548, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to 
746,401 ( C. A . 27, 4707) . Difficultly sol. compds. of Ag, 
e. g., sub-halides or rhodanide of Ag, are incorporated in 
soap. The ions of Ag necessary for the disinfectant action 
are liberated, while, on account of the low aoly., undesir- 
able colorations are not produced. 

Add aoi^. Neoukh Baskin. Ft. 762,879, Oct. 2. 
1933. Different fatty acids jpe mixed with aiilfoiiated 
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fatty acids or sulfonic adds of high mol. wt. and partially 1 emulsifying and dispersing ftants are prepd. by condens- 
neutralizing the mixt. ‘with alkalies. ing, with the aid of appro^btc agents, aryl or aralkyl 

Wetting agenta, Ga£tan P. ' Fr. 751,422, ethers of polyalcs. with aliphatic mono- or poly-alcs. or 

Sept. 4, 1033. Solns. having a high wetting power for with dcrivs. of these ales, contg. at least one OH, or with 
textile fibers are obtained by neutralizing with a suitable mixts. of sueli ales. Sulfonic groups may be introduced 
base 01^. add, sulfonated or not, contained in the wash- In^forc, during or after the condensation. Thus, the 
ing residues obtained during the refining of combustible tnonocresyl ether of glycol is condensed with BuOH in the 
liquids. Salts of org. adds not only sulfonated but sul- presence of HaS04. Other examples are given. Cf. C. A, 
fured are preferably added. An example contains Na ^ 28, 

sulfonaphthenates 97 and NH« ichth3ro]su]fonatc «3%. Wetting, agents, etc. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-O. 

Wetting, agents, etc. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-G. Fr. 753,7^, Oct. 24, 1033. Amino- or aminohydroxy- 
Fr, 752,766, Sept. 30, 1933.^ Wetting, cleaning, dispers- sulfonic acids which are substituted in the NH2 group by 
ing and froth-producing agents are composed of free or at least one hydrocarlnni radical of the aliphatic or ali- 
neutralized hydroxyalkylsulfonic acids, having a max. of 6 cyclic series of high mol. wt. contg. at least 8 C atoms, 
C atoms in the mol., and in which one or more OH groups and which may contain a substituted hydroxy group or 
are. ctherified by alkyl groupa^ntg. at least 6 C atoms, groups are used as welling, impregnating, dispersing, 
1'liese substances are particulai4y useful for i)rcK:es.ses froth -producing and cleansing agents. Examples are 
carried out at a low temp. 3 given of the prepn. of the Na salts of i-dodecylamino- 

Wetting, agents, etc. Chemischc Fabrik vorm. tkn- naphthalene.-, 2-dodecylami]io-0,S- and 2-octadecy]- 
(loz. Fr. 7^,752, OcL. 24, 1933. Wetting, washing, aniino-3,(),8-trisulfonic acid. 
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Problems of tech . reactions. 1 . Decompn . of C compds . 
(sugar splitting) (Schmidt) 13. How to calculate sirup 
strengths quickly (Robertson) 12. Potash fertilization of 
ihe .sugar beet (Zchentner) IS. Fumigation of cane grubs 
(Jarvis) 15. 

Sugar juices. Soc. industricllc ct agricole de la Soriiuic. 
Fr. 42,6;i0, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn, to 742,018 (C. A. 27, 
3033) . AljOa in the form of a hydrosol is used for purify- 
ing sugar juices. 

Apparatus for leaching sug^ sap out of cut-up beet or 
cane. Hermann Claassen. Ger. 583,037, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Apparatus for concentrating solutions of sugar sap. 
Paul Knichalik. C^r. 579,621, June 29, 1033. 

Filter press for sugar refineries, etc. Fritz Scheibler 
Maschinenfabrik. Ger. 583,994, Sept. 13, 1933. 

Diffusion battery for extracting sugar. C. Tixicr & 
Coinpagnie (S. fi. r. 1.) . Fr . 751,^4, Sept . 5, 1933. 

Diffusion batteries for sugar refining. W. Eismauii. 
Ger. 683,623, Sept. 6, 1933. 

Sugar. Oskar Spcngler, Georg Bartsch and Jochen 
VVigaiid. Ger. 68:1,624, Sept. 6, 1933. App. for pplg. 
lime an<i other undesired constituents of sugar sap by 
introduction of gases is de.scribcd. 

Betaine hydrochloride and potassium hydrochloride 


from waste molasses. Yoshitaro Takayama. Ger. 581,- 
819, Aug. 3. 1933. See U. S. 1,870,319 (C. A. 26. 67811 
4). 

Starch. Arthur P. Bryant (to Clinton Com Syrup 
Refining Co.). U. S. 1,937,643, Dec. 6. For making a 
thicker boiling starch without decreasing the amount of 
SOs nonnally added to the starch milk, the starch milk 
contg. normal amounts of SOx is treated with NaOCl soln. 
in quantity sufficient to remove all of thc‘ SOy and render 
the starch sr>ftcr, more slerilt; aud better adaf)ted for the 
production of a thicker boiling starch than if the NaOCl 
were not used; the product is then dewatered, washed and 
dried. 

Com starch. International Patents Development Co. 
Fr. 764,127, Nov. 2, 1933. Corn is subjected in a frag- 
mented stale to sepn. operations in water to remove the 
germs and bran. Water is removed from the starch and 
the coned, starch is treated to remove the gluten. The 
water is used in another sepn. operation. 

Dextrin from com star^. Arthur D. Fuller (to Na- 
tional Adhesives Corp.). U. S. 1,937,762, Dec. 6. Wet 
starch is reacted with a Cl-contg. compd. such as Ca- 
(OCl)s, and an alk. medium is added to produce a Cl reac- 
tion starch product having a pa between the neutral point 
and the normal pa of purified starch, and the product is 
then heated to fonn dextrin. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 

ALLBN ROGBRS 

Apparatus for determining non-tannin in tanning hcartwood occurs during the death of cellular plasma and 

materials. F. Pothier. J. Intern, Soc, Toother Tratles is analogous to that of lignin. J. W. Perry 

Chem, 17, 719-22(1933). -The *app. combines the priu- Tanning with pine and oak extracts hides cut from the 
ciplcs of the shake aud filter-bell methods. Data indicate g bellies of pigs by the side-cut method. A. I. Zhcmoch- 
that repr^ucible results are obtained. H. B. Merrill kin. Ovladcnie Tekhnikoi: Kozhobuvnoe Froisvodstvo 
Valonia and its tannins. L. Todeschini. Boll, ufficide 1932, No. 4, 44. —Pig belly skin should be preliminarily 

slaz, ,sper, ind, petti mat, condanli, 11, 641-7(19:13).— treated with S. This operation should precede the oak 

The prepn. and cotnpn. of exts. prepd. from v^onia arc or pine tanning. The leather obtained can be used for 

discussed. J. W. Perry uppers. A. A. Boehtliugk 

The flavonic compounds in wood, their fluorescence The determination of iron and manganese in vegetable 
and relations with the tannins. F. Vignolo-Lutati. Boll, products. Audrea Ponte and Renato Allegrini. Bott, 

ujficidte staz, sper, ind. petti mat. concianU 11, 436-48 uficiale stas. ind. petti mat. conciantill, 297-^05(19:13).— 

(1933). — ^The unccrtaiifties and difficulties involved in ^ Several samples of chestnut bark were found to contain 

detecting or detg. tannins by means of Woods's light are approx. 10-40 times as much Fe and Mn as the wood from 

discussed. Evidence is presented indicating that the the same logs. Colorimetric methods were used, Fe 

yellow fluorescence due to fisetin is dependent on its being detd, as Fe(CNS)i and Mn as permanganate, 

phys. state, while the action of inhibiting substances J. W. Perry 

st'cms to be of secondary importance at most. Various Tannery bates, n. The combination of pancreatin 
theories of the biochem. sigc^cance of compds., such as with hide mtwtuiee. A. Vliek and J. Posidia. Gerber. 

fisetin. .««< their ducosides are briefljr revi ewed. The 59. 99-100. 111-14(1933); cf. C. A. 27. ^14.— The 

author that the of web compds. is aUUtjr of Ude powder to remove paiiacatiaf''tram aq. 
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8oln. was studied. It was fcKind that the enzymic action 
on casein of salt-free, aq. f^ncreatin solns. was greatly 
decreased by allowing 200 to. of the latter to stand in 
contact with 0.25-8.0 g. of hide substance for 35 min. at 
lab. temp. This was taken to indicate that the pancreatin 
was in some way bound by the hide substance. Since 
the decrease in enzymic activity was not, however, directly 
proportional the amt. of hide powder used, it was con- 
cluded that ccrtaiti fractions of the pancreatin combined 
more readily with the hide substance. No one method 
appears adequate fordetg. the strength and suitability for 
practical use of enzyme prepns. used as tannery bates. 

J. W. Perry 

Skinning rabbits and hares and the treatment of furs. 
G. S. Katzovas and V. N. Sveshnikova. IsvesHya 
Ttenlral. Nauch.-hsledovateL Inst, Kozheveftnoi Prom, 
1932 No. 2, 2.'i-4.“'- After the coarse hair had tieen cut 
off, the skins were treated with S'' 12% soln. of NaOH, 
dried, soaked in water at 18° for 20* 30 hrs., fleshed, 
immersed in a soln. of 0.2% NaOH at 30°, washed for 
20 min., immersiHl in a second bath at 25°, contg. 0.4% 
NaHCOi, for 1-2 hrs., washed for 15-20 min., immersed 
ill a third liath contg. 0.4% NaHCOt, 0.4% HsBOi, 
3% **sozhar' (prepd. by ‘fermentation with Asperg^us 
orizale) at 35°. This method yielded a satisfactory skin 
as well as good down. Use of pancreatic ext. produced 
a good soft leather, but the down was of a lower quality. 

A. A. Hoehtlingk 

A cause of discrepancy in Procter-Searle acidity re- 
sults. 1. D. Clarke and R. W. Frey. J, Am. Leather 
Chem. Assoc. 28, 580 3(1933). — Data are presented which 
show that variations in rate of heating may cause a 200 
% increase in the apparent iiercentage of H2SO4 in leather 
tanned with sulfite cellulose ext. Smaller dilTerences are 
produced with leathers tanned with siilfited exts., and 
rate of heating makes no difference with leathers tanned 
with unaulfltcd exts. II. B. Merrill 

Dotoimination of acidity of vegetable-tanned leather. 
I. D. Burton, et at, J, Intern. Soc, Leather Trades 
Chem, 17, 710-19(1933). — Collalxirative tests showed that 
the Innes and Atkin -Thompson methods lead to prac- 
tically the same conclusions when applied to different 
leathers, some of which were treated with HsS04. The 
Proctcr-Searlc method gave discordant results and in 
some cases neg. results even when 2% HxS04 was added 
to the leather. H, B. .Merrill 

Deterioration of vegetable-tanned leather on storage. 
V. Pirotective action of non-tans. U. Faraday Iniies. 
/. IfUern, Soc Leather Chem. 17, 725-56(1933); cf. C. A. 
26, 1823. — Premature rotting is generally, but not always, 
assoed. with the presence of catechol tannin. In rotted 
leathers of catechol tannage the Pn value of (he aq. ext. 
is lower than in that from rotted leathers of pvrogallol 
tannage. Neither degree of tannage nor grejise content 
has much effect on deterioration. The Il2S04*TisOx 
accelerated aging test (C. A. 26, 1823) is shown to Ijc 
valid by application to protected portions of old bindings, 
of which some were sound and some had rotted in cxposecl 
parts. Rate of rotting in the test varies with relative 
humidity; the max. is at 70%. A high content of H2O- 
sol. matter (non -tannin) protects against deterioration. 
This was demonstrated by impregnating leathers with 
solns. of tannin and non -tannin (sepd. by absorption of 
tannin by hide powder and subsequent extn. with acetone) 
from sumac, mimosa and gambicT, and subjecting the 
leathers to the peroxide test. This protective action of 
non-tans may account for more rapid deterioration of 
catechol-tanned leather, since catechol tanning materials 
usudly have a low non-tannin content. It explains the 
greater deterioration of dyed as opposed to crust leather. 
Salts, including NaCl and NaiS04, and especially salts of 
org. acids, are highly effective in protecting against 
deterioration. The best results were obtained with Na 
citrate and tartrate. The effect cannot be aroounted for 
by the neutralizing effect of the salts on H2SO4. Tests 
with uphgjbtery leathers gave results similar to those with 
book l^pprs. A few rotted leathers that do not obtain 


excessive HsS04 arc found to contain excessive Pe, 

H. B. Merrill 

The origin of certain yellowish orange spots wl^h 
developed on the sUns of furs dui^ the nnighing opera- 
tions. Paolo Buzzi. Boll. ufficMe staz. sper. ind, pelli 
mat, concianti 11, 513-15(1933). — B. traces the develop* 
ment of yellowish spots on the hide parts of furs to in- 
complete removal of HfS04 taken up by the bide during 
the acid -alum tanning process. It is suggested that (lie 
spots were due to reaction of the H2SO4 with the cholesterol 
ill the skin. At any rate the removal or neutralization of 
the free H2SO4 in the hide prevented or corrected the 
defect. J. W. Perry 

Studies in the physiology of molds. IV. Molding of 
chrome-tanned skins. Irvin H. Blank. /. Am. Leather 
Chem, Assoc. 28, 583 -93(1933).— By use of A, niger 
spores on Czat>ek's mediutn, the coticn. required to (a) 
inhibit growth and (6) kill the spores was detd. for 28 
org. and inorg. coinpds. Data so obtained are not directly 
applicable to molding of chrome-tanned skins. By use 
of chrome-UiiiTied pieces soaked in a 1 to 100 soln. of the 
compd., and iiuxnilatiug with PenictUium sp., growth was 
inhibited for 40 days by HgCb and ^-iiitrophenol, 10 15 
days by p-idilurophenol and Na salt of p-chloro-m-cresol, 
4-7 days by p-cresol and HCHO, while CUSO4, o-nitro- 
phenol, NaHFt and phenol had no effect. p-Nitrophenol, 
1 to 20,000, inhibits growth on skins for 13 days. The 
ratio p-nitrophenol : H2O governs, not p-nitrophenol ; 
skins. Tests with pieces split after inpregnation with p~ 
nitrophenol showed no mold growth on the split side, 
indicating good penetration of the antiseptic. Com- 
parative tests showed that ^-nitrophenol is as cffectiiie 
as 3 times its wt. of the widely used /3-naphthol. ' 

II. B. Merrill 

The effect of injuries caused by acarids on finished 
leather. Augusto Gamier. Boll, ujficiale staz. sper. ml. 
pelli mat. concianti 11, 23(^-7(1933). — A careful micro* 
scopical exaiiui. of several damaged leathers rt'vealed that 
defects, which a casual examii. had attributed to various 
other causes, were vi*ry probably actually due to acarids 
(mites). Tlie need of a close, careful exatnn., if such 
mistakes are to be avoided, is emphasized. J. W. P. 


A. L. C. A. methods of analysis for sulfoiiated oils 
(Hart) 27. Waterproofing [leather] (Fr. pat. 753,510) 
23. Artificial materials [products for making artifi(‘ial 
leather] (Fr. pat. 750.873) 26. 


Tanning agents. J. R. Gcigy A.-G. Brit. 397,672, 
Aug. 31, 1933. The agents are prepd. by condensing a 
non-siilfonated dihydroxydiphe.nylsulfone with aii aro- 
matic sulfonic aciii and CII2O or S chloride. Particularly 
suitable sulfonic acids are those of substituted phenol 
ethyl ethers, such as obtained by Itherifying PhOH with 
glycolchlorohydriii or ethylene dichloride. Among ex- 
amples (1) naphthalcnesvlfonic acid (I) is condensed with 
dihydroxydiphenylsulfone (11) and CH2O, (2) the 
product obtained by sulfonating diphenylglycol ether with 
9.3% H2SO4 is condensed with 11 and CH2O and (3i I 
unci n are condensed with S chloride*. 

Tanning compositions. Johann Huismann and Gustav 
Muuthe (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,938,022, 
Dec. 5. Tanning conipns. are obtained by condensing 
bis(3 - aminobenzenesulfouyl) benzidine - w,m' - dlsulfoiiic 
acid with 1 ,2-dichlorobenzene-4-sulfonyl chloride or by 
other described reactions which form condensation 
products of the general probable formula R^SO- 
NHRNHSO2R* where R stands for a benzene, naphtha- 
lene or diphenyl radical, both** nuclei of the diphenyl 
radical being linked together directly or by means of u 
bridge, and Ri and R* represent di- or poly-nuclear aryl- 
sulfonyl^lamide derivs. of the benzene or naphtl^ene 
series with chain-like linkage in which the sulfonylimick* 
groups combining the aryl nuclei may be partly replaced 
by aliphatic or aromatic carboxamide groups, and where 
at least one nucleus contains a sulfonic acid group, and 
where all nuclei may be further substituted by halogen or 
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alkyl or hydroxy or carboxylic or alkylacetylamino groups. 1 Taanlng laatfaer. J. R. Oeigy A.-G. Ger. 579,634, 
Si‘veral exatiipies with details of procedure arc given. June 29, 1933. Skins and Ijides are treated with ext. of 

Tannin extract. Erik Si'hirm. Ger. 5S4,541, Sept. 21, animal organs such as the li^er, spleen, kidney, stomach 

1033. Vegetable tannin exts. are improved by subject- or blood, and enough H|BOi or AcOH to give the ext. a 

itig them to the action of diazonium conipds. in order to Pn value of 5-6. 

convert constituents capable of coupling, into axo dyes. Leather. La Chcvrette (Soc. anon). Kr. 750,728, 

Diazonium compds. of PhNHi, its homolog.s or substi- Aug. 17, 1033. One or more layers of a soln. composed 

lution products, such as aniinobcnzene.sulfonic acids, are of Alj(S04)i, oxalic acid, BzOH, water, ale. and acetone, 

preferred. Examples are given. 2 in which a dye of any shade is incorporated, is applied to 

Tanning and dyeing. Matthew M. Merrit (to United ^ leather. 

Shoe Machinery Corp.). Brit. 397,129, Aug. 11, 1933. Artificial leather. Julius Vottele.r*s Naehfolger G. in. 
'I'aniiing or simultaneous tanning and dyeing is effected b. H. Brit. 397,741, Aug. 31, 1933. Sec Fr. 747,253 
by treating the .skins, etc., in a bath in which the treat- {C. A. 27, 4952). 

ing materials are gradually dissolved as treatment pro- Artificial leather, etc. Arthur H. Kiliicr. CVr. 584,- 
recds. The skins are phiced in the usual salt soln. in a OfWl, Sept. 21, 19.33. Fabric such as cotton is ini- 
dmtn with tanning material contained in waxed paper pregnated or coated with viscose and passed through a 
bags, enclosed in outer fsebric bags, with or without pptg. bath. The product is Ihen pas.scd tlirough a bath 
similarly enclosed dyeing materisn. The paper bags are 3 of glycerol or other softening agent and finally dried. The 
ruptured when drumming is coinmenccd, and the material pnxhict can then lie worked up to resemble leather, oil- 
slowly dissolves. cloth, etc. 

Tanning hides. Alphons O. Jaeger (to Sicldeii Co.). Finishing furs and skins. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 

U. S. 1,938,388, Dec. 5. Hides are treated with an aq. 396,495, Aug. 10, 1933. Pelts and skins arc finished by 
soln. conlg. at least one salt of a condensation product of incorporating with the hairs a prepn. coin|)rising a mono 
a carbohydrate such os old sulfite paper pulp, starch or ester of a polyhydric ale. and a soap-furniing carboxylic 
sugar, HaSCL, and the iiolymerization residue from the acid, the prepn. lading free from alkali. 'Phe prepn. may 
vaporizalinn of a crude aromatic hydrocarbon such as bo applied by means of wood shavings impregnated thcre- 
iliiil from crude anthracene. U. S. 1,938,389 relates to ^ with. Suitable esters are those obtained by heating 
the similar u.se of an aq. sf>ln. eontg. a salt of a con- coconut oil and glycerol in the presence of pot a.sh .soap and 
cieiisation product of a car lioliyd rate, phlhalic anhydride, ihe mono esters of the fatty acids of olive, castor, peanut 
an aromatic hydrocarbon such as crude naphthalene atid rape oils, tallow or other vegetable and animal fats 
usidtie and ILSb4. U. S. 1,938,390 relates to the similar and laiiric, stearic and oleic acid.s combined with glycol, 
lise of an aq. soln. eontg. a condensation product of a glycerol, t>oly glycerol, sorbitol, nianitol, crythritul, etc., 
rnrtioliydrale .such as cellulose, an aromatic liydroi'arlMin and derivs. of such compds., e. £., .sulfuric and phos- 
Mieli as crude naphthalene residue and HaS04, after the pliorie esters thereof. 

ciMidetisalion product has been subjected to the action <if 5 Glue. Brcslauer Bankverein E. G. in. b. H. Ger. 
A bleaching agent such as a hypohalite. U. S. 1,938,391 581,034, July 31, 1933. Animal glue is caused to exert 

idales lo tlie u.se of an aq. soln. eontg. a conden.sation tetusion when dry by admixing cork meal and anbyd. 
piiKliict, obtained by reaction of a carbohydrate such as CaSOi. A small amt. of talcum may also Im* added, 
ei'llulose and an arouiutic hyclnK'arboti such as a crude Apparatus for dividing glue solutions or other liquids 
anthracene rc.sidue with HjS04 and an ahh'hyde such as into drops. Gustaf Ecker&»m (to Stockholms Beimijols- 
fotmaldehy dear an alkali metal salt of such a condensation fabriks Aktiebolag). U. S. 1,938,219, Dec. 5. Striic- 
l)roduct. tural features. 
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C. C. DAVIS 

The automobile tire of 1933 and why it gives outstand- catalytic or results from the reaction : PbS 4* 40 PbS04 
ing service. C. K. Park. Jnd. En^. Ch^,, Anal. Etl. oxidation was carried far beyond the stage corrcAponding 

11, .343 6(1 933).- -A semi-populur review, dealing with lo transformation of all PbS to PbS04. The absence of a 

iiiiprovemenis in const ruction and compn., with special change, in the rale at the satn. point indicated no prefer- 

:ittt'iiti(m to the us«* of org. accelerators, ptolectivc agents ' eiitial absorption of O by PbS, but rather a catalytic 
and reenforcing powders as the chief factors in the greatly effeet. With the aid of tensile strength and extensibility 

increased resistance to abrasion of pn\sent-day tread measurements, a comparison was made of vulcanizates 
lubber mixts. ^ C. C.* Davis eontg. I and those eontg. H, both after equal periods of 

Is litharge an antioxygen or a prottxygen toward rubber? aging (hot and cold) and after equal proportions of O 

The practical consequences. Charles Dufrai.sse, Nicolas had been absorbed. With II mixts. the extent of de- 

Driscli and Mine. Denise Pradicr-Gilxdlo. Rev. gin, terioration was the same for the same O absorption, both 

tiwutchouc 10, No. 94 , 3 23(1933); cf. Dufraisse and when hot and at room temp., whereas with I mixts. 

Drist'h, C, A. 26, 3697; 27, 6017. — Systematic expts. g deterioration was far more advanced at a given state of 
uii the comparative behaviors upon oxidation of rubber oxidation when the latter was carried out at elevated 

mixts. accelerated with litharge (I) and with diphenyl- temp, than at room temp. Judged by the mech. proper- 

KUiinidine (II), re.sp., in the raw state and vulcanized to ties, mixts. vulcanized with I or with 11 behavcd.in the 

dilTcTcnt degrees, lead to certain conclusions regarding same way on aging at room temp. (cf. Tencr, Smith and 

thi' part played by I during hot and cold oxidation, a Holt, C. A. 21, 4095). On the contrary, the oxidation 

subject hitherto unsettled in spite of the work of variou.s of mixts. conlg. I was 4 times as great as that of mixts. 

investigators (references to which arc cited). 11 was eontg. 11, and in general at room temp, a given proportion 

eliosen as a control accelerator because of its relatively of O was less deleterious in the presence of I. On the 

insignificant effect on aiUoxidation and its similar activity 9 basis that 1 dimini^es the bad effect of O on the mech. 
to liiat of I. At room temp., mixts. with I abstirbcd O properties, but promotes O absorption catalytically, the 
much more rapidly than did the corresponding mixts. with effects of antioxygens were tested. In their diminish- 

n, irrespective of the state of vulcanization. Mixts. ing order of effectiveness as antioxygens stood pbenyl-^- 

vulcanized the most oxidized most rapidly. At higher uapthylamine, oldol-o-naphthylamiue, dinapbthylamine, 

itnips. (80-100*’) thest! differences betwcten I and II hydroquinone, diphenylhydri^e, ^-naphthol, cupforon, 

<liininishcd. There was no proportionality l^etwcen the benzidine, m-toluylenediamine, naphthohydroquinone# 

rate of oxidation and the percentage of I. To prove p-nitrosodimethylanilinc, w-propylguaiacol, trioxy- 

wlu ihcr the more rapid absorption of O with I present is methylene, benzil and quinoline, while o-cresq|||puc acid, 
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hydrazobenzene, piperidine^ pyridine and triphenylamine 1 of the natural antioxidant. In this way wave lengths 
wm proOiygens mth actm&s increasing in the order which influence autoxidation can be detd. C. C. D. 
fpven. The expts. fn general show that (1) I is a pro- Sulfuric acid as a latex coagulant. J. L. Wiltsfaire. 
037 ^ and not an antioxygen as believed in the past; Rubber Chem, and Tedi, 6, 415-21(1033).— See C. A. 27, 
(2) I does not protect rubb^ against heat; (3) I duntn- 2336. C. C. Davis 

ishes the harmful effect of O on the nieeb. properties of Diphase rubber. The diphaae-formiog tendency of 
rubber; and (4) this favorable effect of I is more pro- rubbtf as shown by the action of plgmeats. F. B. Mcna- 

nounced at room temp, than at elevated temps, llic due. India Rubber J, BS, 680-92, 717-22; 86, 63-4, rH) 

cxptl. technic and quaiiL. results arc jpveii in detail. 2 (1933) .—Below certain proportions, the incorporation by 

C. C. Davis milling of pigments into raw rubber does not change ma- 
Studies on the electrical behavior of rubbors. Takao terially its soly. in org. solvents. With higher pro^ior- 

Hasumt. J, Soc. Rubber Ind, Japan 6, 517-24(1033). — ttons, howtwr, the hardness of the mixt. becomes dispro- 

Samples were prepd. by compouuding 60-80% rubber portionately great in view of the increasing mastication, 
with S and vulcariisung. Both a. c, and d. c. (1000 cycle) By sepn. of the pigments (s. g,. Mg carbonate by AcOII 

were used for tlie test. The resistivity (ohm. per cc.) and BtsO) aud treatment of the rubber with C«H|, the 

varied inversely wilh the temp. The dielec, const, was rubber can be sepd. into an insoL A (I) fraction and a sol. 
not influenced by a change of temp. (0-100®) except for B (II) fraction. I is also formed when pigments are added 
a few samples which might have been influenced by the 3 to rubber already dissolved in a .solvent, though only after 
percentage of combined S. The puncture voltage (kv. the pigmented rubber has been mechanically masticated in 
per nim.) was not influenced by an increase of temp. the dry state is I formed to any considerable extent. The 
(0-100®). ^ ^ K. Kitsuta phenomenon is complex, for continued mastication di< 

Effect of chan gi ng an^ea in the uing test by exposure minishes the proportion of 1, and in general the quantity 
of rubber and a few other articles. Shobci Saito. jT. Soc. Anally obtained by any particular method varies inversely 

Rubber Ind. Japan 1 9 — ^Raw and vulcanised with the extent of mastication. In general, the smaller 

rubbers, rubber -coated cloth, silk and vulcanized bitumen the particle size and the greater the sp. surface of the 
were exposed to direct sunlight at angles of 30®, 46®, pigment the more effective is the ability of the pigment 
00® and 00®, after which chem. and phys. tests for aging ^ to form I. Thus under similar conditions, ZnO, MgO, 
were made. The deterioration was not only influenced ZiiCOi, PbO, S, dextrin and Na borate yielded 82, 78.3 
by the ami. of ultra-violet light received, but the difference (58, 84, 47.2, 32, 2, 0 and 40% of I. With all pigments, 
in the temps, at the different angles is another factor tbcpercentageof I increases rapidly to a max. at a deflniti' 
which should not be overlooked. K. Kitsuta proportion of pigment, alwve which it slowly diminished 

A new type of rubber flooring. H. P. Stevens and W. The formation of I has an unfavorable effet'l on the phy^ 
H. Stevens. BuU. Rubber Growers^ Assoc, IS, 537-44 properties of the pigmented rubber when vulcanized, as 
(1933) .—It is practicable to manuf . flooring of any diiiien- shown by the low tensile product of vulcanized I comparei 

.sions from niixts. which cure at low temps, and which 5 with that of vulcanized II, in spite of I and 11 combining 
thcreiore make possible curiiig in air at relatively low with S at about the some rate. I is not an individual 

temps, such as those used for linoleum. Mixts. of rubber, substance of definite phys. properties, and its hardness, 

wood flour, color, S, ZnO, ultra-accelerator and a suitable toughness, resistance to solvents, etc., increase with 
softener and inorg. filler are reconimcndcd. These in- increase in the proportion formed from the original rubber, 
gredients can be varied according to Ihe phys. properties Thu yields of I from different types of rubber are almost 
desired, and a product competitive with linoleum can thus the same, but the phys. properties differ; e. g., the product 
be made. C. C. Davis from Ficus eUistica is softer than that from Hevea. The 

The antioxidants of rubber latex. I. H. F. Botidy, fonnatton of I takes place in industrial mixing, and to a 

with C*. O. I^ucr. Ber. 66B, 1011- 21(1033). — The ob- ^ disproportionately great extent in localized parts of a 
ject of the investigation is to uk'titify the* natural anti- batch where the pigment conen. is momentarily high, 
oxidant in raw rubber, to isolate it, and to establish its Since its formation is a function of the conen of pigment, 

constitution and mode of action. Contrary to previous time of mastication and method of mixing (pressure and 

investigators, it was believed that changes in viscosity deformation), and since I gives vulcanizatcs of better 

would be a more precise indication of autoxidation and its quality than docs II, certain variations in the quality of 
retardation than would O absorption measurements, com. pn>ducts may be accounted for thus. On heating I 
Purified balata and purified KtsO-sol. Hevea rubber were in the absence of air it partially reverts to II, while on 
used, and all measurements were carrie<l out in a Ubbe- j heating in air it oxidizes rapidly. C. C. Davis 

lobde viscometer. In agreement with Staudinger and The state of rubber in solutions. II. The effect of the 
Leupold, it was found that rubber solns. do not autoxidize temperature on the viscosity of solutions of various concen- 
in darkness. In light the solns. decompd. in the same trations. B. Dogadkin and M. Lawrenenko. Rubber 

way, whether or not tlie natural antioxidant was present. Chem, aUd Tech, 6, 436-41(1933).— See C. A. 27, 495:1. 

There was no decompn, on exposure in N to light, and C. C. Davis 

only in light and air wen* pus. results obtained. Ultra- The electrodepoaition *'of rubber from Revertex and 
violet light was used for greater uniformity. Heating of Revultex. N. Budiloff. Rubber Chem. and Tech, 6, 422- 
the rubber or balata resin in air at 120® increased its 35(1933). — Sec C, A, 27, 4125. C. C. Davis 

protective action. A study of the effects of various a The i^uence of tune on the elongation of soft rubber 
components of the acetone-sol. material from rubber under constant load. W. W. C. Everts. Rubber Chem, 
shityircd that stearic acid, the neutral components and add amd Tech, 6, 520-4(1933) .—See C. A . 27, 4126. 
amides are inactive, that the acids, amino acids and bases C. C. Davis 

of the Seram, and that phenols have a slight antioxidant Studies on the nature of the action of organic acclerators 
effect, while the basic components account for practically for rubber vulcanization. IV. The detection and imaly- 

the whole effect of the complete acetone-sol. port of both aia of organic aoceieratora. 1. Systematic ideatifleation of 

the rubber and of balata. Those solns. which had the organic acceleratora. Keiichi Shihwda. Rubber Chem. 

deepest brown color had the leasl tendency to autoxidize, aeid Tech. 6, 507-^(1933). — See C. A. 27, 3111. VI. 

and furdhrr expts. showed that a dye is present in the ^ Deteeflon and analysis of organi( accelerators. 3. The 
rubber which retards autoxidation by absorbing the ratha- analysis of water-solnbio uwra-acosleintoro, and a new 

tion which promotes autoxidation. Tests of known dyes colorimetric method for the mkrosnalysis of copper and 

proved that some have a very marked prob^ctive effect, manganese. Keiichi Shimada. Rubber Chem. and Tech. 

whereas others have only a slight effect. The activity of 6, 510-11(1933). — See C. A* 27, 4128. C. C. Davis 

the dyes is sp., with the color alone determinative, so that Companaon of eiflfhteen acoelentora in a ncn-loaded 
up ohm. aetkm is involved; In general only dyes with a stock. T. R. Dawson. India Rubber J. 86, 711-12, 

pairtkiilur absorption spectrum are effective, and later 714-17(1933). — A practical rather than a strictly scien- 

. w sg k witt^XHVclate tbetr absoiptioii curves with the curve tific eontparbon was made of IBoom. org. acceletateCB and 
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a few mixte. of acoderatora in a rubber-S-ZnO inixt.> ‘ 
including aging at 70^. The data are tabulated in com- 
plete form. C. C. Davia 

Tenq^mtun coefficient of vulcanlxation* m. De- 
termination for mizee accelerated wiffi ▼arioue com- 
pounds. R. £. Morris, iwd. Eng* Chem* 25, 1400-2 
( 1938); cf. C. A. 27, 3853. — ^The temp, coeifs. of a base 
mixt. of rubber>-S-ZnO accelerated with (1) mercapto- 
hetizothiazole (I), (2) I -f diphenylguanidine (12); , 
(3) I + neutral II succinate; (4) dibensothiaayl disulfide 
(III), and (5) III + Zn dimethyldithiooarbainatc, and 
vulcanized at various temps. '( 172-306 '*F.) wore detd., 
and the results compared with temp, coeff. data of other 
investigators. As judged by Jhodulus data and combined 
S values, the results were 1.41 and 1.54, 1.41 and 1.54, 
1.43 and 1.43, 1.60 and 1.62, and 1.48 and 1.61, for the 
inixts. accelerated with (1), (2)* (3), (4) and (5), resp. 

^ C. C. Davis 

Latex and jute. F. Harriss Cotton. India Rubbar J, 
86, 698-603(1933). — Kxpts. are described which indicate 
that it should be practical commercially to rubberize jute 
fabrics by impregnation with latex . Latex of 60% conen . , 
f’ g-» '*Jatcx,” is recommended, and this may be com- 
pounded by Imown methods to give any type of vulcani- 
zate desired. Vulcanization is effected in hot air or on 
heated rotary drums, and smooth finishes are obtained by 
calendering when semi-cured. A wide variety of uses is 
sugge.stcd for rubberized jute. Expts. arc described and 
illustrated which led to the technic and suggestions result- 
ing from the work. C. C. Davis 

Mu in Malayan soils 1 effect on rubber plant] (Akhursl) 

IS. Diating cloth with rubber (Fr. pat. 7.^3,873) 25. 

Rubber. Mario V'aldiiii (to Societd ilaliana Pirelli). 

IT. S. 1,938,011, Dec. 5. A plastic dough is formed of 
rlisiutegrated rubber together with an emulsion of oxy- 
genated alicyclic cotiipds. sucl| as cydohexanol in which 
nibbcr is insol.; the dough is emulsified in water coiitg. 
ii water -iiiiscii lie colloid such us soap and rublier coni- 
))ouiiding ingredients such os S, ZnO and an accelerator 
are added to form a coiiipn. which is suitable for maiiuf. 
of articles by dipping, elc. 

Rubber. Ludeti C^isinan. Fr. 760,93S, Aug. 22, 
1H33. .See Brit. 386,846 (C. A. 27, 6020). 

Rubber. Dubois 8c Kaufiiiann G. in. b. 11. Fr. 76.3,- 
476, Oct. 17, 1933. Factice, before mixing with rubber 
for vulcanization, is heated in the presence of water or 
steam toward UMl", with or without pressure, and with 
tlK‘ addn. of substances which combine with the HCl 
formed, until the unstable Cl in the factis is eliminated. 
The vulcanization accelerators arc incorporated with the 
factice before its introduction into the rubber soln. 

Rubber eolutions. 1. G. Farbcnind A.-G. Fr. 751,- 
^>.35, Sept. 5, 1933. Rublxu* solns. of high couen. but of 
very reduced viscosity are made by dissolving ruiibcr in 
the unmasticated state in a suitable solvent under the 
influence of air or O and in the jireseiicc of compds. of 
metals which are O carriers. High temps, are preferred 
and ehemicolly active rays accelerate the process. The 
solns. obtained may be chlorinated, ozonized or sulfonated, 
alone or mixed with aromatic hydnx;arbons, or may be 
submitted to the action of compds. causing cyclicization, 
such as AlCli, POCla or ClHSOa. Examples arc given. 

Rubber compositions. Couipagnie francaise pour 
l'(‘xploitation des proc£d6s Thomson-Houstoii. Fr. 42,- 
447, July 19, 1933. Addn. to 68;i,772. Rubber and an 
alkyd resin arc a.ssocd. to give a flexible product re- 
sistant to the action of mineral oils and hydrocarbons. 
'I'hus a suspension of an alkyd resin in a sdn. of NHa 
is made and mixed with!* a coned, soln. of latex, e, g., 
“Kevertex,** and the whole is coagulated by AcOH. 
I'he product is mixed with S, a vulcanization accelerator, 
fillers, etc., and vulcanized. 

Rubber compositions. Paul Bary and Lucien Graffe. 
Ir- 762,736, Sept. 29, 1933. Pptd. bfiwic carbonates, 
'’• g-, of Zn, ore used as dry powders or aq. pastes as re- 
iMiforcing substances for rubber. The Zn compd. is sol. 


in rubber to above 6% and gives clear products thcrc- 

with. 

Rttbbsr-like compositioon. . Waldo X. Semon (to The 
B. P. Goodrich (jo.). Brit. 398,091, Sept. 7, 1933; 
Fr. 761,604, Sept. 6, 1933. Sec U. S. 1,929,453 (C. A. 
28, 371). 

Anti-agtrs for rubber, etc. G. Farbenind. A.-O. 
(Bridi Rielz, inventor). Ck^r. 583,842, Sept. 2, 1933. 
Addn. to 564,912 (C. A, 27, 1285). Aging in natural or 
synthetic rublier is prevent^ by the products obtained 
by condensing Uf-tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine with Acll, 
crotonaldehydc or aldol in the presence of a water-sol. 
ale. in weakly acid soln., the product being finally treated 
with hot water. Examples arc given. Cf. C. A. 27, 
3112. 

Rubber oxides. I'he International Latex Processes Lid. 
Fr. 754,030, O't. .30, 19.33. In making threads, filaments 
of tubes of rubber, etc., from aq. dispersions by passage 
from orifices into a dehydrating and sc^idifying liquid, 
this liquid is composed of a coned, soln. of a salt of a 
weak acid capable of being highly dissoed. and hydrolyzed 
(the value is preferably not below 5), and to the aq. 
dispersions are added inactive substances which are de- 
composed when they come in contact with the feebly acid 
liquid to give substances causing coagulation of the 
dispersions, s. g., NH4 soaps, ethanolamine, fatty acids 
and colophony. 

Rubber thread. The International Latex Processes 
Ltd. Fr. 764,241, Nov. 3, 193.3. Apparatus for making 
and drawing the thread is descrit)ed. 

Elastic threads. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. and Fcliciic 
A. H. Heyneft. Brit. 397,890, Sept. 1, 1933. Rubber 
threads are coated and ornamented by rendering the 
surface adhesive, e. g., by treating with solvents or ap- 
plication of rubber, celluloid and cellulose, varnishes, 
(synthetic) resins, linseed oil, glue, and then applying a 
coating thereto, e. g., of cork dust, paper, comminuted 
cotton linters, powd. crumb rublier, asbestos. 

Apparatus for makhtg sheets, threads or fflaments of 
rubber. The International I^tex Processes Ltd. Fr. 
76.3,974, Get. 28, 1933. 

Filaments, films, etc., from rubber. I. G. Farbcnind. 

A. -G. ((Xto Schmidt, inventor). Ger. 683, 14.6, Aug. 29, 
1933. Addn. to 5f)8,906 (C. A. 27, 2845). The method 
of 568,tK)6 for producing filaments, etc., by treating 
mbbcr-like butadiene condensation pre^ucts with sulfuriz- 
ing agents is modified by using inorg. S compds. such as 
S2Clt. Examples arc given. 

Appaiatus for malting rubber bands or sheets. The 

B. F. (Goodrich Co. Fr. 754,033, Oct. .30, 1033. 

Rubber articles. Jacques Aumar£cha1. Fr. 7.61,5.31, 

Sept. 5, 1933. See Brit. 386,464 (C. A. 27, 6022). 

Apparatus for making tilled rubber goods such as 
finger cots or nipples. John R. Gammctcr. U. S. 1,- 
938,420, Dec. 5. Structural and nicch. features. 

Tran^ormation products of rubber. The Walpamur 
Co . Ltd . Fr . 752, .602 , Sept . 2.3 , 1933 . Crude or laminated 
niblier is treated in the presence (jf an agent formed ex- 
clusively or partly of a compd. contg. P, O and Q, the 
, proiHirtioii of O in the compd. being higher than that in 
POCI4. 1'he reagent may be obtained by partially 
hydrolyzing PCU or POCU or os the residue from the 
dlstn. of a mixt. of H4PO4 and PCU or POCU* The Cl 
may be replaced by fir and the products may be chlorinated 
or brominated. The products are used for making plastics 9 
films, paints, varnishes and elec, insulators, etc. 

Inner tubes, etc. The Goodyear Tire 8t Rubber Co. 
Brit. 397,467, Aug. 16, 1Q33. Pneumatic rubber articles 
> are coated with a gas-impermeable extensible film that 
adheres to the article and stretches therewith. The ffim 
preferably comprises a gel-fonning colloid, e. g,, gelatin, 
glue, casein, hemoglobin and a plasticizer, e. g., glycerol, 
polyglycerol, and may be applied to the arlide prior to 
vulcanization, in which case vulcanization must be effected 
in the absence of solvents for the colloid. Rubber latex 
may be added to assist adhesion to the surface of the 
article. In an example an inner tube is coated with a 
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film cotulsting o! 0 coats having varying proportions of 
latex to gelatin. 

Inflated halls, m. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Douglas 
F. Twiss, Albert £. T. Neale and Albert S. Carpenter. 
Brit. 397,209, Aug. 24, 19*33. The inflation pressure of 
tennis balls and other permanently sealed objects is main- 
tained or rehal^itated fly a continuous generation of gas 
at an approKlate rate inside the object by embodying 
therein a substance or substances generating gas. One 
or more of the gas-generating substances is preferably 
incorporated in the material of the walls or in a mixt. 
applied to the inner surface of said walls. A suitable 
rnixt. is rubber 100, tnercaplobenzothiazole 1.3, S 3, 
ZnO 5, stearic add 1 and AI4C1 30 parts. Such a mixt. 
can be vulcanized and in the presence of HtO generates 
CH4 at a suitable rate. Alternatively the gas-generating 
substance (s) may be supported in gelatin-glycerol jelly, 

I lie rate of generation being controlled by the U-ion conen. 
Suitable gas-generating substances are Al, Zn, BaOs and 
Mn02, urea and oxalic acid with a soln. of NaNOi, HsOi, 
etc. 

Covering balls. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Samuel G. 
Ball and Ernest W. Allen. Brit. <390.5:10, Aug. 10, 1933. 
In the application of a cover of unvulcanized rubber, 
balata, gutta-percha, etc., or a mixt. thereof, to the core 
of a golf, etc., ball a thin layer is applied and then a sec. 
layer to complete the ball which is allowed to dry, vul- 
canized or scmivulcanizcd by a gas or *'cold" process and 
finally molded. The final molding may include such 
steps as rolling or cold pressing and is completed by heat 
treatment in a 2-part mold. 

Rubber coatings. Accumulatoren-Fabrik A.-G. Fr. 
760,937, Aug. 22, 1933. A vi.scous material which may 
be used for coating articles is obtained by adding to aq. 
dispersions of rubber, besides the usual filling matcrhds 
and vulcanizers, cations of one or more metals, anions of 
one or more weak acids, NH| and sol. glass, e. g., ZnCOi, 
NaiSiQi and NH,. 

Coating articles. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., The Anode 
Rubber Co. Ltd., Edward A. Murphy and David N. 
Simmons. Brit. 397,270, Aug. 24, 1983. A coating 
compn. for producing a smooth mat finish on articles, 
e. g., on fabric or rubber surfaces consists of a flocculent 
ppl. of rubber, obtained from an aq. dispersion thereof, 
admixed with starch. In an example 100 parts of 60% 
latex are dild. to 6%, a 6% soln. contg. 120 parts Na 
silicate and then a 5% soln. contg. 96 parts Al 3 (S 04 )« 
are stirred in to form the ppt. whicii is drained on a filter 
plate to a mass contg. 15-16% solids and starch, equal in 
wt. to that of the solids, is ground in until a smooth cream 
is ofitained which may be dild. as required. Vulcanizing, 
compounding, etc., ingredients may be added. 

Coated articles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., The Anode 
Rubber Co. Ltd. and Gt^offrey W. Trobridge, Brit. 
397,277, Aug. 24, 1933. Fibrous sheets, e. g.. woven or 


1 knitted fabric, felt, papier m&ch4, cardboard, compressed 
paper, are coated by applying aq. dispersions of rubber, 
including coagulate, vulcaniaBed, synthetic, waste or 
reclaim rubber, gutta-percha, balata or similar vegetable 
resins, by sprea£ng, dipping or spraying, superposing a 
sheet or sheets of heat-conducting material, f. g., Al, 
which may be embossed or engraved, subjecting to heat 
and pressure and removing the heat-conducting sheet (s). 

2 The manuf . of a floor mat is described. 

Rubberizing diflleultly penetrable materials such as 
rope, belting, etc. Merwyn C. Teague (to General Rub- 
ber Co.). U. S. 1,936,999, Nov. 28. The material is 
treated with an aq. rubber dispersion contg. sulfouated 
castor, cottonseed, olive or peanut oils, o-toluidine, Na 
sulfanUite, thiourea, Na salicylate, NH4 linolenate or iso> 
linolenate, saponin, Na dihydroxynaphthalcncdisulfonatc, 
K oleate or Na naphthalenesulfonate, and is then dried. 

3 Rubber insulation for. electrical conductors such as wire. 
Harold D. Rice (to National India Rubber Co.). U. S. 
1, 936,994, Nov. 28. Insulation is formed of vulcanized 
and grainless unmilled rubber compn. contg. not more than 
5% of natural non-rubber constituents. 

Artificial rubber dispersion auitable for use as an ad- 
hesive. Charles P. Maciver (to Dispersions Process, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,938,078, Dec. 5. A stable adhesive compn. 
is prepd. contg. dried formaldehyde-treated rubticr latex 
^ having the rubber suspended in finely divided form in an 
aq. menstruum contg. a water-sol. soap. 

Adhesive. Wm. P. Zimmcrli and Robert S. Havciihill 
(one-half each to B. F. Goodrich Co. and to Chrysler 
Corp.). U. S. 1,937,861, Dec. 6. A non-aq. adhesive 
compn. suitable for securing rubber matti^ to flot^rs 
comprises approx, equal proportions of reclaimed rubl^er 
of high-rubl>er content and rosin and a small proporliiAi 
^ of a lime soap. 

“Imitation rubber.” Shozo Fuji and Tatsuzo Fuktula 
U. S. 1,938,015, Dec. 5. A vegetable oil such as ])erilla 
oil is heated to about 250^ and mixed with 5-10% of 
Pb carbonate. The mixt. Is gradually heated to alnnit 
300" and the heating is continued until the Pb carbouati> 
decomposes, liberating CO 9 and forming a Pb salt with tlu* 
oil. The product thus obtained may be used for coating 
metals, wood or cloth, etc. 

6 Carbon for use in vulcanizing rubber. Carbonfix 
anon. Ger. .580,886, July 18, 1933. In vulcanizing riib- 
lier with addti. of C, the C obtained by the wet cokin^j 
of lignite ill the presence of heavy metal catalysis is used 
The C is washed with alkali carbonate soln. and dried at 
low temps, in the absence of air before use. Examples 
an* given. 

Regenerating vulcanized rubber. Ernest Bcmelnians. 
Ger. 584,892, Sept. 26, 1933. Vulcanized rubber is re- 
^ generaled by heating in air till a dry distn. ensues. Pref- 
erably the rubber is heated to 130*. The heated mass 
may lie heated by hot rollers and may be revulcai ized. 
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tfMtm. Blectrott Meters Co. Ltd. and Friedrkih V, A. ^ CoAtflfiigal apparatus for sepaiati&g dust from cases 
B.Bngdi, Brit. 398,568, ^t. 21, 1083. OebrOder Bf^er. Ger.587,4747Nov.3, 1933. 

Vaeuum pumps. TheBritiriiThomson-HoustoaCo.Ltd. Ceutrifuge lor puriQdnc liquids. Maskin-och Bro> 

and Frank P. Whitaker. Brit. 398,902, Sept. 26, 1933. byggnads Aktieboiaget. <Oer. 588,283, Nov. 16, 
Apparatus (with psMlel riiafts carrying rotating disks) (0. 825. 7). 
for classIBteg ores, coal, etc. Hans-Joachtm Johlige Centrifugal apparatus for producing foam by agitating 
(to Fried. Kxupp Grusonwcrk A.-G.). U. S. 1,941,147, a fdam-foiming liquid with a gas. Dvysdale 8c Co. Ltd. 

Dee. 26. Structural and niech. features. and John W.W. Dnrsdale. Brit. 398,002, Sept. 7, 1933. 

^ Filters. Maurice Hanslin and Charle.s Kyburz. Fr. ^ Centrifugal hydro-extractors. Edward I^. Claphatti. 

m5,265, Nov. 22, 19.33. Each filtering unit is com- Brit. 396,863, Aug. 17, 1933. 

pos^ of a vat in which are disposed 2 or more perforated Adjustable feed device for centrifugal drum. Ma. 

hollow plates connected alternately to a lead-in and a achinenfabrik Duckau R. Wolf A.-G. Ger. 585,138, Sefit . 

lead-out for the liquid, the entry and exit plates being 29, 1933. 

sepd. by an appropriate filtering mass. Apparatus for testing gases. Siemens-Schuckertwerki* 

mtnAlter. Eugen Haas. Ger. 585,947, Oct. 13, 1933. A.-G. (Emil Duhme, inventor). Ger. 588,383, Nov. 17 . 

Air filter. Gordon Wallace. U. S. 1,940,034, Dec. 19. 1933 (Cl. 42L 4.10) . An app. is described of the type in 

Air filter suitable for use with sterilizing dhsmbers. which the gas to b!e tested surrounds an electrically 

Ronald G. Canti and Joseph Robinson. U. S. 1,939,103, a heated conductor, the resistance of which varie.s with 
Dec. 12. variations in the thermal coiid. of the gas. 

Filter for ultra-violet Ug^t. Robert B. Withrow (to DUfuaion apparatus for indicating foreign gases in air. 
General Development Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,938,- Paul Sewerin and Heinrich Sewerin. Ger. 5Si,180, Nov. 

734, Dec. 12. A relatively thin sheet of flexible regenerated 13, 1933 (Cl. 42/. 4.12) . 

celltdose has adsorbed in its surface a filtering substance Means for mixing gases in flow in proportionate quan- 
such as phthalic anhydride, K H phthalate or Na benzoate tities. Ferdinand P. Choubry. Brit. 397,075, Aug. 31, 193:1. 
substantially opaque to wave lengths in the ultra-violet Gas-cleaning apparatus suitable for dust sepuation. 
rerion lying below 2900 A. Frederick H. Wagner. U. S. 1,940,196-7-8-9, Dec. 19. 

Filter stutable for use with oils. Lewis L. Scott. U. S. ^ Various structural and operative details are described. 

1 ,938,934, Dec. 12. Apparatus for treating gases such as smoke by passing 

Oil filter. Wm. A. McLean (to C. Schnackel's Sons, through water. Edward A. Bertram. U. S. 1,939,9*49, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,941,311, Dec. 26. Dec. 19. Structural features. 

Oil and gat separator (having an upright tank with Oas compressor, whidi may be built into an ann^ure 
baffles). Jay P. Walker and Elmer R. Williams (to of an electric driving motor. Robert Bosch A.-G. Brit. 

National Tank Co.). U. S. 1,941,028, Dec. 26. Struc- 398,719, Sept. 21, 1033. j 

tural features. U. S. 1,941,030 (Elmer R. Williams to Device for introducing gases into flowing liquids, (ius. 
(Nat*l Tank Co.)) also relates to a separator construction, c tav Schlick. Ger. 583,849, Sept. 11 , 1933. 

Apparatus for sepsrating oil snd water or other liqfflds Device for introducing gases into flowing liquids, 
(or uquids and solids) of Cerent specific gravities, wm. Gustav Schlick. Ger. 585,595, Oct. 7, 1933. Adda, to 
K. Mobley. U. S. 1,938,604, Dec. 12. Various structural 583,849 (preceding abstr.) . 

and operative details are described. Apparatus for mixing gases and liquids. Fritz Garthc. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering liquids by grarity or Ger. 666,830, Sept. 27, 1933 (Cl. 12e. 4.01). 
suefiou. Arthur P. Dieman. U. S. 1,940,208, Dec. 19. Device for washing two mutually insoluble liquids by 
Structural details are given of a filter comprising a grid countercurrents. Heinrich Koppers A.-G. Ger. 585,517, 
having a hollow hub provided with an axial bore asid a Oct. 10, 1933. 

covering of filtering material such as cloth. 6 Apparatus for heating and cooling flowing liquids. 

Filtering material. Henry S. Montgomery (one-half to Walter K5nig. Ger. 585,534, Oct. 5, 1933. 

H. A. Brassert & Co.). U. S. 1,939,860, Dec. 19. A Apparatus (of the drum and coil type) for cooling liquids 
material suitable for filtering hydrocarbon liquids, etc., such as water. Richard H. Brewer (to Halsey W. Taylor 
is prepd. from the lighter portion of screened, washed Co.). U. S. 1,940,741, Dec. 26. Structural features, 
and elutriated mineral wool, mixed with diatomaceous Apparatus for emulsifying liquids. Wm. M. Melniou- 
earth which has been cleaned to remove colloidal, Gla 3 rey and Fluid Pressure Pumps Ltd. Brit. 399,014, Sept. 28 , 
and sandy matter. 1933. 

Laboratoiy apparatus for separating finely divided Apparatus for thickening liquid suspensions. John F. 
partides of minerals of high specific grarity, e. g., gold, 7 Borden (to Oliver United Filters Inc.). U. S. l,94U,99u, 
platinum, from raw material by currents of water. Carl Dec. ^26. Various structural |uid operative details are 
T. Rauschenbusch and Felix Kauschenbusch. Brit, described. 

397,319, Aug. 24, 1933. Flexible walled ban or like containers for liquids, e.g.. 

Apparatus (wi& an air-perviouB table) for separating rubber latex, intended to form the inner members of 
different solids sudi as those of ores or cosl mixtures, double-walled transport cases. Marcel Dupret. Brit. 


Richard Peale (to Peale-Davis Co.). U. S. reissue 
19,021, Dec. 12. A reissue of original pat. No. 1,832,- 
048 (C. A. 26, 683). 

Aroaratus for separating mixtures of materials, e. g., 
coal snd stone, having different rolling or sliding ve- 
lodtioB. James A. C2ook. Brit. 398,210, S^t. 5, 1933. 

Apparatus for separating dust snd smell particles from 
granular materials, e. g., coal. The General Electric Co. 
Ltd. and Arnold Kay. Brit. 396,828, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Claasifisr suitable for separating ground cement dinker, 
etc., from gas currents. Marcd A. Lissman (to Inter- 
national Precipitation Co.). U. S. 1,939,710, Dec. 19. 
Various structural and operative details are described. 

Device and method for removing dust from gasea. 
Eugene C. Saint- Jacques. Brit. 398,779, Sept. 21, 1933. 

Differential-flow apparatus for separatiim solids or 
liquids from gases or v^ors. EugeuHaber. Ger.585,277, 
Oct. 10, 1933. 

Csntrtfuge for the continuous separation of solids from 
jliqnids. mrbert Schulz. Brit. 398,821, Aug. 17, 1933. 


397,644, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Drying apparatus. Bfittner-Werke A.-G. Ger. 589,141. 
Dec. 2, 1933 (C\. 82a. 1.02). App. is described in which 
the material to be dried is drcidated in suspension iti :i 
heated gas. The cyde indudes means for srog. dried and 
wet material by taking advantage of the difference iu sp- 
gr. 

Drying apparatus (plate typej. Karl Neynaber. Ger. 
589,009, Dec. 2, 1933 (Cl. 82a. 1.01) . 

Derice for rapidly drying Uquids. Georg F. Sueger. 
Ger. 585,515, Oct. 12, 1933. Aadn. to 583,848 (C. A. 28. 
936*). 

Rotey-drnm drier. Heinrich Krdger. Ger. 586,503, 
Oct. 21, 1933 (a. 82a. 21.01). ^ . 

Rotary drying drums, furnaces, etc. I. G. Fsrbemnd. 
A.-G. (Karl Heil, inventor). Ocr. 588,339, Noy. 18i 
1933 (a. 82a. 19.01) • Means is described for sealuig an 
aperture in a mil through which a rotary tube or drum 
extends. 

Drying drum with connected cooUng drum. Maschioen- 
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fabrik Bttdnu R. Wolf A.*^. Oor. 588»262, Ko¥. 16. 
1033 (Cl. 82a. 19.04). 

Dxyiiig drum for slttdgeB and paitei. Fritz Haas. Oer. 
r>88.261, Nov. 20, 1933 (Cl. 82a. 19.01). 

Vacuum drier. Mako & Vacuumtrockner G. m. b. H., 
Ckss. fdr industrielle Chemie und Technik. Ger. ^,800. 
Oct. 11,1933. 

Circulatory evaporating apparatus. Wilhelm Vogel- 
tmsch. Ger. 681,653, Aug. 1, 1933. Addn. to 537,185 
(C. A. 26,879). 

Tubular evaporators of the barometric type for evaporat- 
ing acid liquors. James StraChan, James Holmes and 
Henry A. Kingcome. Brit. 398,004, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Evaporation or distillation system for high-boiling 
substances such as fatty acids. Metallges. A.-G. Ger. 
r„S9.013, Dec. 1, mis (Cl. 120.4T. 

System for heatina evaporators* driers, distillation 
vats, etc., by superheated steam. Metallgesellschaft 
A.-O. Fr. 7.54,919, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Device for the rapid estimation of the water content of 
solid bodies by evaporation. Norddeutache ^kabel- 
wtrke A.-G. (Gustav Becker and C. Traugott, inventors). 
Oi r. 586,696, Oct. 24, 1933 (Cl. 42i. 9.60) . 

Device for filling (and preventiim overfilling) of worm 
evaporators for liquefied gases. Christian W. P. Hey- 
landt (to Fliiga A.-G.). U. S. 1,941,304, Dec. 26. Vari- 
ous structural details are described. 

Gas-fired furnaces. Julius Pintsch A.-G. Ger. 585,- 
431 i, Oct. 11 , 1933. A device for regulating the admixture 
of the gas with air is described. 

Regenerative fiame furnace fired with cold coke-oven 
gas. Ilocsch-Koln Neuessen A.-G. ftir Bergbau und 
lUittciihctrieb. Ger. 589,395, Dec. 12, 1933 (Cl. 24c, 6). 
Addn. to 507,211 (C. /1. 27,2351). 

Rotary furnace for burning asphalt, tar, acid resin and 
other difficultly combustible materials. Metallges. A.-G. 
(Carl P. Debuch, inventor). "Cier. 588,232, Nov. 21, 
\m (Cl. 246. 2.01). 

Furnace for drying, carbonizing and like thermal proc- 
esses. Andr6 Bourdet. Ger. 587,510, Nov. 4, 1933 
(Cl. lOa. 38.01). Addn. to 514,068 (C. A. 25, 1346-7). 
The furnace for calcining gypsum described in Ger. 514,- 
(N)8 is used for other thermal processes, e. g., for distg. 
wood. Modifications in the construction of the furnace ore 
cU-Ncribed . 

Inclined furnace suitable for conditioning adsorbent 
clays, activated carbon or other finely divided adsorbent 
materials by heating and treatment with air, etc. Norris 
S. Evans and Carl H. Alsberg (to L. Sonnebom Sons, 
Inc.). U. S. 1.939,678, Dec. 19. 

Apparatus for circulating the atmosphere in a tunnel 
furnace. Stanley R. Hind and Brittain Adams, Jr. 
Hrit. 399,4:16, Get. 6, 1933. 

Tunnel kiln with parallel drying dmnnels. Erika Len- 
Kcrsdorff . Ger. 675,106, Nov. 23, 1933 (Q. 80c. 6) . 

Safety device for gas-fired furnaces. Franz Baessler. 
CrtT. 589,030, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 24? 3). 

Burner and tuybre suitable for use with gsseons fuel, 
(ianict W. McKcc. U. S. 1,938,851-2, Dec. 12. 

Pressure gas burners for furnaces. Walter Jdnsson 
and Sidas A.-G. Brit. 397,813, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Hydraulic apparatus for tilting converters. Demag A.- 
Cw. Ger. 688,216, Nov. 14, 1933 (Cl. 186. 17). 

Hydraulic apparatus for tilting furnaces, etc. Demag 
A.-G. Ger. 688,436, Nov. 18, 1933 (Cl. 186. 3). 

Regenerative preheater for air suitable for use with 
boiler furnaces. Armando S. Villasuso. U. S. 1,939,153, 
12. Numerous structural details are described. 

Bottom for alag-tap fumacea. Bartley E. Broadwell 
(to Republic Carbon Co.). U. S. 1,940,115, Dec. 19. 
A slag-tap steam-boiler furnace bottom comprises a 
inoiioliihic carbon layer supported by a layer of unbonded 
granular material su^ as sand. 

Apparatus for owellhig and rendering fioroua liquid 
tmace products oath os alog. Carl H. Schol. U. S. 
b939,138, Dec. 12. Mecb. mtoils of an app. in which 
successive portions of the material may be treated with 
various liquids, etc. 


Heat exdianger (plate tybe) . John S. Watson and V. 
S. I^wis. Ger. 585,189, 30, 1933. This corre- 

sponds to Brit. 372,901 (C. A. 27, 2354). 

Tubular hest-ezdiange appsratas snltable for use os a 
Burfsee condenser. Francis C. W. Wilkinson (one-half 
each to Crane Packing Co. and Crane Packing Ltd.). 
U. S. 1,941,194, Dec. 26. Structural features. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for heating air or 
water, etc. Charles C. Hansen (to Chase Cos.). U. S. 

I, ^8,588-9, Dec. 12. Structural features. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for condensing steam 

and heating water. Fred H. Schaub. U. S. 1,939,416, 
Dec. 12. Various structural and operative details are 
described. 

Apparatus for effecting heat exchange between gasea 
and solids or liquids. Arno Andreas. Ger. 585,497, Oct. 
9, 1933. Addn. to 535,056 (C. A. 26, 880). 

X-ray apparatus. Oscar H. Pieper. U. S. 1,941,270, 
Dec. 26. Structural and elec, details. 

X-ray-tubo cooling system. Julius Wantz (to General 
Elec. X-Ray Corp.). U. vS. 1 ,938,946, Dec. 12. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 

Cathode-ray tubes. Electric &: Musical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 754,518, Nov. 8, 1933. Means for concentrating 
and delimiting the electron pencil emitted from the 
cathode. 

Anticathodes, with tungsten reflecting surfaces, for 
Rbntgen tubes. Hcraeus Vacuiimschmelze A.-G. and 
Wilhelm Rohn. Ger. 689,322, Dec. 8, 1933 (Cl. 21g. 
1 7 .02) . Manufg . details are described . 

Electron tube. The M-0 Valve Co. Ltd. Fr. 764,967, 
Nov. 1 7 , 1933 . Construction of cooling grating is given . 

Protection means for thermionic and like tubes. N. V. 
Thermion Radiolampenfabriek. Fr. 764,773, Nov. 14, 
1933. 

Thermionic valves. Radio Patents Corp. and Hans E. 
Hollmann. Brit. 398,263, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Thermionic valves. The M-0 Valve Co. Ltd., Colin 

J. Sniithells and Geoffrey W. Warren. Brit. 398,607, 
Sept. 21, 1933. 

Thermionic valves. Eugene A. Oiard and Earl A. 
Fritz (to Igrauic Electric Co, Ltd.). Brit. 399,311, Oct. 
5, 1933. 

Thermionic valves. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrie- 
kcn. Brit. 399,477, Oct. 2, 1933. 

Safety or indicating device for use with liquid-cooled 
thermionic valves and operated by failure of liquid flow. 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd. and Harr>' A. 
Ewen. Brit. 398,880, Sept. 25, 1933. 

Operating luminescent tubes such as those containing 
neon. Darnel P. A. A. Kayser. U. S. 1,939,903, Dec. 19. 
A high-frequency current is caused to flow through the 
tube, and the tension of the current is slowly and gn^ually 
varied, in order to control operation. 

Coating composition for electron-emitting elements. 
Leon McCulloch (to Westinghouse Elcc. & Mfg. Co.). 
U. S. 1,939,075, Dec. 12. A compn. suitable for coating 
filaments comprises an alk. earth metal carbonate or 
oxalate with a binder including an aq. sobi. of an alk. 
earth metal acetate, formate or azide. 

Light-sensitive cell. Arthur W. Carpenter (to United 
Research Corp.). U. S. 1,940,245, Dec. 19. A trans- 
parent support such as glass carries a conductive support 
comprising both Pt and Pd with which Se is in contact. 

Photoelectric tube. Vladimir K. Zworykin (to Westing- 
house Elec, and Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,939,531, Dec. 12. 
Structural features. 

Photoelectric cells. Richard A. Hartley (to The 
Westinghouse Brake & Saxby Signal Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
398,552, Sept. 18, 1933. In a photoelec, cell comprising 
a metal body with a compd. of the metal formed thereon, 
doc. connection with the layer of compd. is effected 
through a conductor formed as an integral part of the layer of 
obmpd. The cell may be produced by heating a Cu blank 
to form superposed layers of CuiO and CuO, the latter 
being removed and the surface being coated with beeswax 
to leave e3q>08ed iqiaoed areas of the CusO. The blank is 
placed in an electrolytic bath to reduce the exposed CuiO 
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to Cu and the imx is then removed. Altemativdy the Mmubcanea for aconelle maxatos, ate. TcJehinken 
blank may be fomed with a layer of CutO and an outer Geo. fdr drahtlooe Tdegraphie m. b. H. (Walter 
layer of CuO, which is diemically reduo^ to Cu«apro- Schottky« inventor). Ger. M7,370» Nov. 2, 19SB. A 
teetive coating of wax is applied to spaced areas and the mineral of high dasticity and low d., s. g., corundum or 
blank plac^ in a sola, to dissolve the exposed Cu and beryl, is vaporized, s. g,, in an are furnace, and condensed 
leave the CutO formed as an integral part of a Cu grid when on a support of the desired shape. Various details arc 
the coating is removed . given. 

Apparatus (with a photoelectric cell) for sorting artides Nkkel vesaela for organic adds. Vereinigte deutschf 
in accord with their Ught-modifying properties. Malcolm « Nickelwerke A.-G. vomais Westfaliaches Nickelwalzwcrk, 
N. lUdi (to Wcstinghouse Elec. & Mfg, Co.). U. S. Fleitmann, Witte & Co. Ger. 686,656, Oct. 23, 19:i:i 
1«94Q,S^, Vec. 20. Various structural, elec, and opera- (Cl. 48d. 4.02). Vessels for org. adds such as lactic, 
tive details are described. acetic, dtric or formic acids are made from Ni, Ni al- 

Pischaige apparatus. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- loys or Ni plate, and are given a protective coating by 

fabrieken. Brit. 399,041, Sept. 28, 103.3. An anode, surface oxidation. 

particularly for a gas-fiUed rectifier or a triode, consists of a Sifting apparatus. Soc. anon. m6canique et outillagc 
body having at least 1 cavity which is closed by a plug, (to Soc. anon, atdicrs J. Hanrez). Brit. 307,764, Aug. 
Thus a graphite or C cylinder may have its end dosed by a 31, 1033. * 

graphite or C plug screwed or pressed into position. The 3 Vibratory sifting and screening apparatus. Pcgson Ltd. 
anode may have several apertures drilled into it, each and Charles H. Green. Brit. 307,000, Aug. 17, 1033. 
closed by a graphite plu£. Apparatus for preparing graded products from scrap 

Electric disdiarge tubes. N. V. Philips' Gloeilampen- mica by sorting, air blasting, etc. Conrad L. Johnson, 

fabrieken. Fr. 764,670, Nov. 0, 1033. U. S. 1,941,212, Dec. 26. Various structural and mech. 

High-tension electric disdiarge tubas. C. H. F. details are described. 

Miiller A.-G. Fr. 766,334, Nov. 23, 1033. Bone and other crushers. Sven B. M. Wiberg. Brit. 

Luminous thermionic disdiarge tubes. Compagnic des 398,107, Sept. 7, 1033. 
lampes. Fr. 764,460, Nov. 8, 1933. Vapor engines. Henri M. R. Barjot. Brit. 398,686, 

Electron disdiarge tubes. Compagnie des lampes. Fr. ^ Sept. 21, 1033. A binary vapor cycle utilizes anhyd. 
756,326, Nov. 23, 1033. The tube is filled with a mixt. of AlBra and steam, the condenser for the AlBri functioning 
gases, the metastable potential of the principal gas being as the steam generator. 

higher than the ionization potential of the added gas. It has Air-humidifying apparatus. Sewell M . Corbett. U . S. 
2 principal electrodes, an auxiliary dectrode adjacent to 1,040,787, Deo. 26. Various details of app. are described 
each of these and means for producing a discharge be- including a vaporizer with a thermostatically contrd^lcd 
tween the auxiliary and the principal electrodes. valve. • 

Coating electrodes for discharge tubes. Telefunken Tungsten tubes. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrickcn 
Ges. ffir drahtlose Telegraphie m. b. H. (Horst Rothe, 5 (Johannes A. M. van Liempt and Wilhdmus D. van 
inventor). Ger. 587,386, Nov. 3, 1033. See U. S. Wijk, inventors). Ger. 687,330, Nov. 2, 1933. Sih* 
1,002,185 (C. il. 27, 3124). Brit. 342,648 (C. A. 2S, 4513). 

Discharge-tube cathodes. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- Ozonizer. Siemens & Halske A.-G. (Richard Wiche, 
fabrieken (Hans J. Spanner, inventor). Ger. 688,487, inventor). Ger. 686,666, Oct. 7, 1033. 

Nov. 18, 1033 (Cl. 21g. 13.03). Borides, arsenides and Acetylene generators. Habran fr^res et Dub6. Fr. 
tantalides of metals such as Th, Zr, £r. Mg or Cs arc 764,860, Nov. 14. 1033. 

used as emitting substances in the manuf. of cathodes for Tbermostatic device suitable for serving as an indicator 
gas-filled discharge tubes, particularly rectifying tubes, by color change. John H. Derby. U. S. 1,038,583, Dec. 
Wire of Ni, Mo or W may be used as the support for the 6 12. Structural features of a device which may include a 
emitting substance. Cf . C, A . 28, 8*. wax and a dye. 
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fUDBRICK L. BROWNS 

In memory of Anaelo Angeli. Livio Cambi. Gazs. , 19, 007 -1(X)1(1033). — Cousidcration of the rate 

63, 527h^ 1933). — An obituary with portrait, * of escape of the permanent ga^s and of their cosiim* 
a discussion of important org. chem. investigations, and a distribution l^ds to the hypoth^is that most, but not all, 
bibliography of 238 publicatmus of A. and his collaborators of the* primitive A, N, and Ne escaped rapidly during llic 
from 1880 to 1931. C. C. Davis initial cooling of the earth’s surface. J. B. Austin 

Franz Wilhelm Dafert. Wolfgang Himmelbaur. Oer- A nomogram for the conversion of potentiometer read- 

/err. CAm.<rZ/g. 36, 183-6(1033}.— Obituary with a bibli- ings to hydrogen-ion concentration. Alec Webster, 
ography. E. H. Chemistry and Industry 1934, 38. K. H. 

Alfred Edward Johnson. Ernest V. Jones. Analyst Origin of atmospheric ozone — observations made at 

59, 2(1034).— Obituary. W. T. H. 8 Seoresby Sound during the polar year. A. Dauvillier. 

The work and life of James Marsh. A. Cardoso Comfit, rend, 197, 1330-41(1033). — Two hundred and 
Pereira. Arch. inst. med, legal Lisboa [B],6, 1-88(1929- fifty observations on the cast coast of Greenland from 
32) . £. H. November, 1032, to August, 1933 show an increase of uzoiu* 

Some hitherto unpublished letters of Pettenkoferi relat- content during spells of high winds, but no connection 
ing especii^ to his correspondence witik Liebig on the with liarometric pressure or the^urora. G. M. Evans 
hygienic value of meat extract. Alfons Fischer. MUnch. The errors arising in measurements of surface tempers' 
mM, Weehsekr, 80, 1665-71(1033). Milton Levy ture. E. V. Polovnikova and L. S. Eigenson. J,Tech, 
Liebig’s death. R. Carridre. MUnch, med, Wochschr. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 518-^(1933).— Theoretical. 

80, 167&-1(1933).— Corre.spondcnce relating to Liebig’s^ F. H. Rathmanii 

last clays between his son-in-law and WOhler and Kopp. graphic classifications of the elements, i- 

Milton Levy Introdiictioa and short tables. G. N. Quam and Mary 
Perkin Medal award to Colin G. Fink. Accompush- Battell Quam. /. Chem, Education 11, 27-32(1034).' -A 
ments of the medalist. Harold Hibbert. Ind, Eng. bibliography of periodic tables, beginning with the work 
Chem, 26, 232-4(193';i;)« <^smistiy and art. Cdin O. of MendeHef! and Meyer, is presented. The tables are 
Fink. Ibid 234-8. G. G. classified into 6 definite types and eadi type is treated 

Tke teirestriiil abundance ol the permanent gasei. chronologically with illustrations and descriptions. 
Henry N. RusseU and Donald H. MenzeL Proc, NaU, . B- H. 
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The ftflodie tabte. B. S. Hopldna. J, Western Sec. 
Eng* hip 307-13(1033) .-—AU atudka of the etemento go 
ba» to the pakak aystem. W. H. Boynton 

Bffaet of oxygen ond oolfar on the ^tooloetric effect 
from nUmli molila. V« V. Nalimov and P. V. Timcdeev. 
/. reck. Pkys. (U. 8. S. R.) 3, 602-0(1033) .—Max. photo- 
elTect occurs when 4 X 10*** g. 0» is present per sq. cm. 
surface on K or 6 X 10*^ on Na. There is also a max. 
effect at 6 X 10’^ g. P. H. Rathmann 

Strueture of Inorganic perozMoa. I. A. Kazamovski!. 
,/. Pkys. Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 03-8(1930).— A review of 
the possible existence of asym.wiols. of in which the 
bond of the second O atom witK the HfO mol. is realized by 
purely polarization forces. Calcn. reveals that the sta- 
l)ility of the bond cannot exceed approx. 0.«58 kg. -cal. but 
cxpdy* the stability proved to Uirabout 100 times as large. 
If the possibility of the polar bond of the O with the ion of 
O is neglected the asym. formula for H|Os is impossible. 

F. H. Rathmann 

The chemical bond and quantum mechanics. Yu. B. 

Kumcr. i/spekki Khim. 2, 393-411 (1933).— The ele- 
ments from H to He are considered from the classical and 
the SchrOdingcr viewpoints. Valences are derived from 
theoretical considerations. F. H. Rathmann 

Exchange of energy between gas atoms and solid 
surfaces, m. Accommodation coefficient of neon. J. 
K. Roberts. Proc. Pay. Soc. (London) A142, 518-^ 

( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 26, 2357. — ^Thc accommodation coeff. of 
Ne on a clean W surface Is 0.07 at 295*’ abs. and increases 
slightly down to 79 ^ abs . A comparison with the values for 
He indicates that the atoms do not behave as elastic 
spheres. If the repulsive potential energy between a gas 
atom and a solid atom at a distance r lx: expressed by 
C and X consts., the upper value of X is approx, 
(i X 10* cm."'* for Nc and W. K. J. Rosenbaum 
Chemical thermodynamics and molecular spectra. Ya. 
A. Gerasimov. Uspekhi Khim. 2, 475^2(1933). — 

'Phcoretical and review. Entropies as calcd. by the third 
law arc compared with those given by spectroscopic data 
for many substances. F. H. Rathmann 

Dia- and paramagnetism in metallic mixed crystal 
series. II. Eckharl Vogt and Hans Krueger. Ann. 
Physik 18, 755-70(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5233.— Expts. on 
4 alloys of Aii-Ni, contg. 1, 2, 4 and 6% of Ni by wt. 
indicate that Ni enters the Au lattice up to the limit of 
snly. with a paramagnetism which is const, between 300* 
and 200®K. with x\ * +380 X lO”* per g. atom of Ni. 
Uilow 200 "K. there is au accelerated increase in para- 
magnetism that docs not appear in the 1% alloy. If this 
increase is due to the Ni'^ ions, whose moments obey 
the Curie law, the conen. of which lx:low 200 *’K. gradu- 
ally increast's from zero, the results indicate that this 
COUCH, attains only a feq^ tenths % of the dtssol^d Ni 
alums. Expts. were made on the alloys CuPd, CuiPd, 
and CuaPt to study the relation between magnetism and 
the superlattice previously found* in the CuAu series. 
The effects of various heat treatments on magnetic sus- 
ceptibility, elec, resistance and elasticity are tabulated 
and discussed in coimection with the results of other 
investigators. The mai^tic superlattice effect indi- 
cates that the at. su.scepiibility of mixed-crystal alloys is 
lint a purely additive property of the dissolved atoms. 
The common valence electron system furnishes a definite 
contribution and probably the source of the magnetic 
^lUKTlattme effect should be sought in the changes in 
coiihgiiration produced in this system by the transforma- 
tions in the superlattice, m. Magnetic atomic 
moments of the transition ^etala in dilute mixed crystal 
solutions. Eckhart Vogt. JM. 771-90.— The results of 
M^vcral investigations on a series of alloys of the transition 
inctols are tabulated and discussed in connection with the 
most recent theories. Because of the strong reciprocal 
action between ion moments, the transition elements, 
when pure, as a rule show either ferromagn^m, or para- 
magnetism independent of temp. But in dil. mixed- 
cryst. solns. in tile diamagnetic noble metals, to a first 
approximitkm, they exhibit the properties of free or almost 


fret moments. When there ore fewer than 10 d-clectrons, 
there occurs a paramagnetism that follows the Curie-Weiss 
law. The effects of various modifications of the d-10 shell 
are considered. Linde’s observations on the mcrease in elec, 
resistance of the noble metals, produced by addns. of the 
transition metals, confirm the deductions from magnetic 
data on the effect of the no. of electrons in the J-shell. 
Sardron’s work on femimagnctic satn. and Neel's on 
paramagnetism show tliat Pd enters the Ni lattice with a 
moment equal to that pf Ni itself. W. W. Stifler ' 
Fluctuations of the molecular field and the equation of 
the magnetic state of nickel. L. Neel. Compt. rend. 197, 
1310-12(1933) . — The equation of the magnetic state of Ni 
can be interpreted completely by assuming that the no. of 
magnetic electrons varies with the magnetization, being 
0.83 per atom for no magnetization and O.Gl per atom at 
satn. The diape of the isothermal near tlie Curie p^t is 
explained by making a distinction between the mol. field 
at a short distance, with considerable fluctuations, and the 
mol. field at a great distance with negligible fluctuations. 
Without giving the math, details of its derivation, a rather 
complicated equation is set forth which involves these as- 
sumptions and expresses v, the intensity of magnetization 
of Ni as a function of the temp., the abs. satn., the mol. 
fidd and various other consts. The mol. fi^d itself is 
expressed as Hm ^ 24000’. The values of v calcd. by this 
equation between 100* and 288*K. agree remarkably wi^ 
with the observed values. Although this equation appears 
essentially different from the PA law of approach, given 
by wave mechanics, the difference is really negligible. 

W. W. Stifler 

Absoluts magnetic susceptibility of water and its de- 
pendence upon temperature. Hermann Auer. Ann. 
Pkysik 18, 5^-612(1933). — ^Accurate data on the mag- 
netic susceptibility of pure HiO and its variation with 
temp, are increasingly important because many at. 
moments are detd. In aq. solns. By means of an improved 
app. designed to minimize the exptl. errors of the Quincke 
method, Xw is found to be (0.72183 et 0.00048) X 10~* 
at 20*’. Results are given for the abs. susceptibility at 

13 temps, from 1* to 70®. The temp, coeff., 

decreases continuously from 2.9 X lO*** at 5* to 0.62 + 
lO'^ at 70®. The results are compared with those of 
other observers. W. W. Btifler 

Molecular orientations in p-diphen^benzene eiystals. 
K. S. Krishnan and S. Bancrjee. Kature 132, 968-9 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 3373.— The crystal structure can be 
detd. from the principal diamagnetic susceptibilities of the 
mol. S. Bradford Stone 

Expezimentsl determination of the magnetic suscepti- 
bility d tile free radical CiiHmOiN and the compariion 
with the tiieory by von Vl^. Franz Galavics. Heh. 
Pkys. Acta 6, 555-64(1933).— The molar nuunetic sus- 
ceptibility of di-^-anisylnitrogen oxide, (CH|OCiH4)iN:0, 
was detd. as a function of temp, in (CH;i)*CO soln. and 
found at 19® to be 1.28 X 10*"* dter subtraction of the dia- 
magnetism. This agrees with van Vleck’s calcn. if the 
paramagnetism is attributed to 5 •• */s and the high-fre- 
, quency elements are neglected. Egon Bretscher 
liquid inaulotors. J. B. Whitehead. Trans. Electro* 
ckem. Soc. 65, 12 pp. (preprint) (1934) .—Didec. loss in 
insulating liquids is in large measure a conduction phe- 
nomenon. In certain liquids there is evidence of decaying 
charge and discharge currents similar to those occasioned 
by dielec, absorption in solids. It is suggested that this is 
due to the presence of polarized mol. aggregates or ionic 
dipoles of large size, and with relaxation tunes of the order 
10-»aec. C.G.F. 

Resosrdi on the smeurphous state. XZ. Blectricsl 
conductivity of amorphotts aubstancea in the softening 
interval. P. P« Kobeko end I. G. Nelidov. Pkysik. Z. 
Sonjotsmion 4, 513-30(1933); cf. following ebsft, — ^The 
dec. conductidties of phendphthaldn, brudne, tartaric 
add, ^ycerol,dtiicacid, BtOH, rosin, supar and sugar with 
10% water were measured over a team of temps, i ncl ud ing 
t^ sdtesdng temp. In all caaes the dec* cond. varied 
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ifivendy with tht ttntp. Devktioiis of the homeopcte 
liquids and the amonihiMis substaiices are due to their 
hi^er softening temfis. Howard A. Smith 

Raaeardi on the amoirphoua state, m. Dielectric 


P. P. Kobeko and B. Kuvshinskif. Physik. Z. Sowki- 
union 4, 680-94(1933); ci. preceding abstr. — Brucine, 
phenolphthalein, cane sugar and 90% BtOH were studied 
in the temp, interval between the m. p. and the temp. kA 
vitrification (r,). Changes in the static and dynamic 
polarization cousts. are assoed. with a diange in the 
relaxation time, and with a change in the no. of rotating 
dipoles. This is explained by the loss in rotary motion m 
the. mol. as Tg is approached. A departure from the 
Debye model above Tg is due to assocn. Below Tg the 
regular variation of the dielec, const, with frequency, 
which is analogous to that of compact cryst. bodies, 
cannot be connected with the internid friction. Didec. 
loss below Tg is very low. Cond. is unaffected in this 
temp, region. In the region in which the static dielec, 
const, changed rapidly the potential distribution remained 
linear. IV. Electriod conductivity of mixtures in the 
softening interval. P. P. Kobelm and I. G. Nelidov. 
Ibid, 695-702. — In amorphous substances and mixts., the 
elec. cond. and the temp. T are connected by the equation 
logi^ - (A - A) + {KTg/T), at 0 ^ where p is 

the resistance, Tg is the temp, of vitrification, and A, B 
and K are con.sts. Values of T,, A , B and K are given for 
BtOH, glycerol, citric acid, sugar; molar mixts. of glycerol 
with BtOH, citric acid and sugar; 1 mol. of glycerol with 
2 mols. BtOH; and for a mixt. of 5 components. The 
logup plotted against (1/Tg^l/T) 10* is linear for values of 
the second term between 0 and 1.2. The Tgoin mixt. 
lies between that of its components. V. Kslation be- 
tween the temperature coefficient of the electrical conduc- 
tivi^ and the viscosity in amoiphotts substances. Ilnd.703- 
8. — ^The relation between viscosity n and temp., log n ■■ 
A ' + B'/r, is linear and is similar to the relation between 
elec. cond. and temp. Values of Tf, Band B' arc given 
for 94% BtOH, PrOH, lutidine, 1:1 and 1:2 molar 
mixts. of glycerol and EtOH, tributyrin, citric acid, 
glycerol, gljrcerol-dtric acid and glycerol-sugar solns., 
triacetyl, Rochelle salts, bctol, piperine, sugar, sugar -f- 
10% HiO, rosin, salicin, brucine and phenolphthaldn. 

Gerald M. Petty 

The determination of the valency angles of the ogygen 
and sulfur atoms and the methylene and sulfogy groups, 
from electric dipole momento. G. C. Hampson, R. H. 
Farmer, and L. E. Sutton. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) 
A143, 147-68(1933). — ^The polarizations were measured 
and dipole moments calcd. for PhsCHt, (p-BrCiH4)iCHi, 
PhsO, p-BrC«H«OPh, (p-BrC.H4)iO, p- 

0,NC6H40Ph, (/^-OiNCeHOjO, ^-BrCai4Mc, Ph,S, 
/^-aCoH^SPh, (p-ClCJl4)iS, (p-MeC.H4)iS, PhsSO, p- 
ClC«H4(SO)Ph, (/»-acai4)3S6 and (^MeCJl4)iS6, 
The angles between the Ph groups in PhsCHs, PhsO, 
Ph*S and their derive, are 116® ot 6, 142® 8 and 118® ^ 

8, resp. The angles for aniaoles and phenols are estd. at 

150® and 1«37® and the moments of the 0-Me and O-H 
links at 2.33 and 2.37 Debye units, resp. For PhiSO 
and its derivs., the angles are about 115®, and the moment 
of the S O link is 2.63. L. £. Steiner 

Intorprotation of electric polarizatiim coeffldonts. 
Frank R. Goss. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1341-5. — ^The di- 
clec. const, for C^He was detd. by a heterodyne method at 
20®, 4()® and 60®. From these (hita, the at. and electronic 
polarizations were calcd. The temp, coeff. of total polari- 
zation for liquid C«H« is the same as that for the electron 
polarization, the at. polarization is const, and the dipole 
moment is zero. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Electric moments of cyclic 1,1-dicarboxylie esters In 
relatloa to ttie vsleticy-deflection hypoihosis. E. Harold 
Farmer and N. J. H. Wallis. /. Chm. Soe. 1933, 1304- 

9. — ^The elec, moments were measured by a sensitive 
heterodyne method. The values found are: cydopropane- 

1.1- dicari)oxylic Et ester ,2. 40 X 10"*” e. s. u. ; cyclobutane- 

1. 1- dicarboxylic Et ester, 2.22 X 10““ e. s. u.; cydo- 
pentane-l,l-dkarboxylic Et ester, 2.14 X 10““ e. s. u.; 


Vot.28 

1 cydahexa]ie-l,l-dieerboKy 1 icBteeter, 2 . 28 X 10 ““e.e.u. 

The change from one ring to another apparently dlqmi^ 
the Tho^-Ingold hypothesis of vatency deflection. 
This disagieement may be due to dianges In the moment 
of the carbethoxjrl group or to rotation of the csdNnhoxyl 
group about the C — C bond. B. J. Rosenbaum 

Abaorption of alectromtfoatlc enargy iff kudsad gaaes 
during me proceaa of worfiag. M. A. Bouefa-Bruevkh. 

2 /. Tech. Phys. (U.8.S.R.) 2, 376^(1932). 

P. H. Rathmann 

Study of the motion of gaaea in heating atovea according 
to die gystam of V. E. Grum-OpghimaBo. M. A. Mik- 
heev. /. Tech. Phvs. (V.S.S.R.) 3, 504-8(1983).-> 
Regularity of gas ctrculation was in accord with thi* 
theory. P. H. Rathmann 

Effect of the dumga of compoaitioa on Ignition rei^ of 
methane-oxygen m&tuies. M. B. Neumann and A. I. 

3 Serbinov. Physik. Z. Sowjehtnian 4, 433-42(1933) ; 
cf. C. A. 26, 6139. — Between compns. of 3 and 37% CH| 
in Oi there exist 3 ignition limits at temps, between 635" 
and 680®. Argon added to CH4-Oft mixts. does not 
change the time lag of ignition but extends the compn. of 
the lower and the hightf limits at 650®. The change of 
the lower limit by such addns. follows Semenoff*s law. 

Howard A. Smith 

4 Flame speeds during the ‘'inflammation*' of moist 
carbon monoxide-oxygan mixtures. Wm. A. Bone and J. 
Bdl. Proe. Roy. Soc. (London) A143, 1-15(1933).— 
The max. initial "uniform** flame speed for CO-Qi mixts., 
nu^ng in compn. (CO/Qi) from 55/45 to 4/1, which wen; 
ignited at the open end of a horizontal glass tube (the other 
end being closed) occurred at the compn. 3/1 for the mikls. 
satd. with HgO at 15®, and at the compn. 7/3 for the 
mixts. with HaO vapw at 4.8 mm. Almost anhyd. mixts. 

5 showed a const, initial flame speed of about 35 cm./sec. 

If the mixt. is ignited neaj: the closed end, rather than at 
the open end, the flame spm is 15-30 times greater, but it 
has no fundamental significance. L. E. Steiner 

A stationary flams and its utilization. Matake Kuru- 
kawa. /. Fua Soc. Japan 12, 1346-57(1933) (in English 
125-8). — ^To maintain a steady flame at the orifice of a 
burner the ignitible gas and air, mingled by diffusion, 
must flow upward at a rate just balancing that at which the 
^ flame is propagated downward. If it is assumed that 
combustion takes place at the conical boundary surface 
between the flame and a theoretical air, and that neither 
thermal decompn., nor partial ignition occurs in the 

(1 + a)Q 

flame, the following relation exists, v — zz — 7=5==^t In 

V L* + r* 

which V is the velocity of ignition under the theoretical air 
mixt., ^ the quantity of gas issuing from the orifice, a the 
^ theoretical air vol. for complete combustion of unit vol. 
of gas^ L the length of the flamf and y the radius of the 
orifice. When the supply pressure of gas isfi , the sp. gr. S, 

and the orifice const.* JC, Q ■> Kwr* yJ! . Therefore, 

L -■ K[l + a)r y/JT/v VT, r is much less than L. 
Experimentally, the relation holds within certain limit.s. 
The velocity of flame propagation was detd. by Corsinglia 
® iC. A. 26, 1752) and found inversely proportional to the 
square root of the sp. gr. Moreover, since the velocity v 
may be considered the velocity of the gas and air mixt. 
produced by diffusion and gas flow frem an orifice, the 
same relation may be deriv^ from kinetic theory. For 
this reason, the product v v^JIs const. This rdation 
is expressed in a straight-line equation, H ^ A ^ BL, 
in which A and B are consts. # A and B were detd. with a 
9 modified type of Payman’s app. (C. A. 19, 571) for 5 
varieties of gas and H was calcd. Gases rich in hydro- 
carbons give a comparatively satisfactory result, while gases 
contg. much inert or Hi do not. F. I. Nakamura 

The eollislon aroas of 1,3,5-meaitrlene and of the most 
hl|^y tarandiod hoptanoa. W. A. Everhart, W* A* 
Hare and Edward Mack, Jr. J. Am. Ckem. Soe. 55, 
4894-8(1933).— Viscosity data, Sutherland oonsu. an<l 
collision areas for l,3,5-nie8itylefie and 2,2,3-tgfattethyi- 
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butane afe tabulated for « iHde temp. nufe. Tlie cd- 
lirion areas agree eiodleiitly with the diadow-graphically 
computed values of the models made to scale. A tsrpe of 
space isomerism similar to that found in biphenyl is pre* 
dieted for 2^|3-trmiethylbutane and"^ hesamethyl* 
ethane. M. McMahon 

DUhsalon ooeflclenta of broinilno«amii. bromhie- 
mathane, hromlae-hydrogen dihnide, and hromlne- 
nitrotts CKside. John E. Mackenzie and Harry W. Mdi« 
ville. Proc. Boy, Soc. Edinburgh S3, 255-9(1933). — 
The diffusion coeffs. of Brs-A, Brs-CH 4 , Brt-HCl and Brs* 
NaO were detd. by a visual fttethod. The results agree 
with measurements by a photoelec, method. I. J. P. 

Dalton's law and the paradox of Oibba. B. Kedrov. 
/. Ph^fs, Chem, (U.S.S.R.) 1,433-7(1930).— A theoretical 
investigation of the limits of ap||)li^/Ltion of Dalton’s law. 

G. Faerman 

The ^ecific gravity of acetone-water mixtures. W. 
Young. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 52, 449-50T( 1933) .—The 
percentage of MeiCO in MetC0-H|0 mixts. is tabulated 
for each 0.002 interval in the sp. gr. d{^ of pure MeiCO 
was 0.79061. A. M. Brant 

The constitution of liquids. P. Bogdan. J. chim. 
phys. 30, 581-627(1933). — ^By following the reasoniim; of 
v'an’t Hoff, numerical values were obtained for K in the 
expression yvVi » K(0 — T). A parallelism is estab- 
lished between K and the didec. const. E. Mol. assocn. 
in the liquid state increases y and K. The rule of Stefan 
was established by several methods. Independently of 
the theory of van dcr Waals the expression X ■■ 2RT log 

- was devdoped for the heat of evapn. W. J. P. 

Partial vapor pressures and refractivities of mixtures of 
benzene with nitrobenzene, phenol, benzyl alcohol or p- 
dichlorobenzene. A. R. Martin and C. M. George. J. 
Chem. Soc. 1933, 1413-16. — Of the mixts. of CtHt and its 
prilar derivs. studied, the vapor pressures and refrac- 
tivities of the PhCHiOH and PhOH solns. diow the 
greatest deviations from ideal solns. Of the others, p- 
Cdl 4 Clt is slightly ossoed. The results are discussed from 
the point of view of dipolar and van der Waals forces. 

H. F. Johnstone 

Density discontinuities at the critical temperature. C. 
A. Winkler and O. Maass. Can. J. Research 9, 613-29 
a933); cf. Tapp, Steacie and Maass, C. A. 28, 14*. — 
A technic for measuring ds. in various parts of a one- or 
iwo-component system, raised above its crit. temp., is 
described. Ihropylenc and Me ether were the 2 media 
rxamd. The following generalizations regarding aberra- 
tions from the continuity of state were found for both. 
When either liquid was heated above the temp, at which 
the visible meniscus disappeared, the d. below this point of 
disappearance was greater than that above. The d. was 
uniform throughout each portion, undergoing a relatively 
sharp change in the small region where the meniscus was 
last seen. After 1 hr. of temp, e^uil., the difference in d. 
iKMwcen top and bottom became const, and remained 
inialtered for 6 hrs. Const, stirring or temp, fluctuations 
of the order of 0.02^ do not alter this d. difference. A 
tU'crease in the vol. available for the medium increases the 
d. difference between the top and bottom, a continuous 
relation existing between available space and d. difference. 
With decrease in available space, the ds. of both upper and 
lower portions of the medium increase, the d. of the lower 
lufire rapidly than that of the upper. These results were 
reproducible quantitativelv in the expts. carried out to 
date. The d. difference for a fixed available space de- 
creases with rise in temp, and is measurable up to at least 
lO"* above the crit. temp. J. W. Shipley 

Density of propylene hi the liquid and vapor hhaaea 
the critical temperature. C. A. Winkler anooT Mi 


ynn. J, Research 9, 610-12(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5226.— 
I'be d. of propylene in the liquid and va^or phases was 
measured over the range 66-92* by a refined dilatometer 
method and at the higher temps, at the same time by a 
float method. Good agreement was found between the 2 
niethodai the latter befog lareferable in the neighborhood 


of the crit. temp. It was Idusd that at temps, bdow tkt 
* crit., no variation in vapor d. accompanied a change in the 
relative vol. of the liquid. J. W. Siipley 

Barometric formula for roal nsea and its appUamon 
near the critical point. R. Ruedy. Can. J. Research 9, 
637-40(1933); ci. preceding abstrs. — ^According to the 
theory of the continuity of liquid and gaseous states, as 
expressed in van der Waals equation, pronounced d. 
differences may exist in a short column of fluid maintained, 
2 throughout its length, at the crit. temp. The point in the 
tube at which the d. of the contents has decreased a given 
percentage from the crit. value is higher the larger the 
ratio of the crit. temp, to the mol. weight. For sufaatanccs 
like Ne the variations arc so large that a measurable sc^n. 
of isotopes may be expected at or near the crit. point; 
for other substances the computed results are at least of the 
magnitude found by expt. Also, in order to obtain, at or 
near the crit. point, a column of gas of uniform d. a temp. 
^ gradient must be allowed to exist along the column. 

J. W. Shipley 

Syatama with mixed dimensions. D. Vorlander. 
Trans. Faraday Soe. 29, 899-902(1933). — On combining 
a surface with a line, a system of "mixed dimensions" is 
obtained. The predominance of one dimension is of 
importance for the mol. nature of liquid-crystals. 

L. Waldbauer 

4 Polymorphism of liquid cryatala. D. Vorlander. 

Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 913-14(1933). — ^The idea that 
liquid crsrstals exist in only 2 types is erroneous. The 
existence of substances with 3 and 4 liquid-cryst. phases is 
demonstrated. L. Waldbauer 

A simple arrangement to demonstrate liquid crystals. 
G. van iterson, Jr. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 915-19 
(1933). — ^The general principle is that of the Lehmann 
crystn. microscope. The prepn. is warmed to a temp. 

5 slightly higher than that required for observation and 
cooled by a jet of air. Trawormation temps, can be 
maintained for an unlimited time. L. Waldbauer 

Forces cauaing the orientatioii of an aniaotropic liquid. 
V, Fr^edericksz and V. 2Solina. Trans. Faraday Soe. 29, 
919-30(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2356-7.— Expts. on p-«zoxy- 
phenetole and anisaldazine in a magnetic field suggest that 
the orientation of the liquid is detd. by the orientation of 
the mols. and swarms in contact with the glass, and also by 
^ the interaction between the mols. or swarms within the 
liquid . The orienting action of the magnetic field depends 
on the diamagnetic properties of the substance. Kast’s 
x-ray results are attributed to the motions of an anisotropic 
liquid. The motion is caused by the elec, anisotropy of 
the liquid together with electrostriction. Expts. on the 
elastic deformation of an anisotropic liquid indicate a 
change of orientation by mech. means. Under certain 
7 conditions it seems likely that resonance occurs. Intense 
excitation produces a semblance of boiling. L. W. 

New arguments for the awarm theory of liquid crystala. 
L. S. Ornstein and W. Kast. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 
931-44(1933). — In a swarm all the mols. are arranged in 
parallel; the no. of mols. being of the order 10*. The 
swarms are ani.sotropic, optically, diamagnetically and 
diriectrically. In nematic swarms, the mol. anisotropies 
are additive; in cybotactic swarms, they are largely 
5 caneded out. L. Waldbauer 

Effect of a magnetic field upon the nematic ctate. H. 
Zocher. Trans. Faraday Sec. 29, 945-57(1933). — ^Mol. 
orientation is taken to vary continuously from one position 
to another within the substance because of Brownian 
motion and convection currents. L. Waldbauer 

Mocaetic properties of mesomorj^ aubitaneea: 
analwea witii farromagnetica. G. PoSx. Trans. Faru- 
p day Soe. 29, 958-72(1933).— Nematic substances, smectic 
substances, crystn. in a magnetic fidd, diamagnetism and 
mol. structure are considered. A normal liquid corre- 
sponds to a paramagnetic substance, and a nematic one to 
a fmomagnetic substance; a tnnrition point exists 
between thc2, analogous to the Curie point. Satn. ismore 
difficult with smectics than with nematics, pointihg to an 
arrangement in the former case on paralld suifaoes (focal, 
conk or planar atrueturea). L. Waldbauer' 
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ImUbaUoii of Hiolofliilio itt mbo oiyotolUno-floid Mib* i 
Kortflorniuum. iurroiif . Faraday Soa^ 20* 972-^ 
6(19a3).-«-lA T1 stearate* the angle at which the mols* 
is 47^ lor the liquid crystal, and 37” for the solid. 
In n oleate the angles are 53” and 34”, req>. L. W. 

RoCaUng moleeulea and the Uquid erysteUine atate. 
T. Malkin^ Tram. Faraday Soc. 29, 977-32(1033).— 

It is suggested that the mols. in the lic^uid cryst. state are 
lotatini about their long axes. This is typical in the ot- ^ 
fonn of the esters of long-*chain acids. L. Waldbauer ^ 
AtteatlonB In the nature of a fluid from a gaseous to 
liquid eiystalline cenditions as shown by x-rays. G. W. 
Stewart. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 932^(1033). — 
Much larger mol. groups are present in liquid crystals than 
in liquids, but the semi-orderly arrangement is nearly 
for both. Cybotactic groups are found in either condi- 
tion; the liquid cryst. state is presumably composed of 
companies of mols. or of cybotactic groups. L. W. 3 
Arrangement of chain molecules' in liquid a-parafflns. 

A. MflUtf. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 990-3(1933); cf. 

C. A. 26, 3169.— Discussion of Stewart’s theory of cybo- 
tsctic structure. The diffraction ri^ in n-paraffins is due 
to assemblies of mols.: the av. distance of nearest ap- 
proach (near the m. p.) is between 4.5 and 5 A. 

L. Waldbauer 

Anisotropic melts: a study in diange of state. F. I. G. 
Rawlins. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 993-4(1933).— The ^ 
liquid cryst. condition is much more general than is 
usually supposed. The process of sublimation is dis- 
cussed. L. Waldbauer 

Study of crystalline orientation by electron diffraction. 

J. J. TriUat. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 995-1002(1933) .— 
Cryst. orientation of metals, structure and orientation of 
various thin layers, and surface structure of liquids are 
discussed. In general, only a very small amt. of material 5 
is necessary, ai^ dectron analysis gives information about 
very thin layers. L. Waldbauer 

Anomalous viscosity in mesomorphic melts. Wo. 
Ostwald. Tram. Faraday Soc. 29, 1002-5(1933}.— 

These mdts exhibit strong structural viscosity, resem- 
bliw gdatin or rubber sols. L. Waldbauer 

Viseooih^ of liquid crystals. R. O. Herzog and H. 
Kudar. Tram. Faraday Soc. 29, 10()6r8( 1933) .—The 
experimentally detd. viscosity was traced back to the 6 
translational and rotational motions of the mds. This 
was applied to liquid crystals with some success. The 
values for e(s — cd are smaller for the amorphous phase 
than for the anisotropic phase. 0 is the sp. vol. and cn 
the ratio of van dsr Waals vol. const, at the m. p. to the 
md. wt. L. Waldbauer 

Lyotropic mosomorphiam. A. S. C. Lawrence. Tram. 
Fsradayoss. 29, 1003-16(1933). — U) Crystalloidal meso- 
forms of soap, (a) anfayd., (6) plus water, (2) anisotropic ' 
soap solns.-^e true colloidal mesoform, and (3) struc- 
ture in crystalloidal systems are discussed. In anomalous 
flow, the center of the tube (max. vdodty) is also a region 
of anomalous flow, this flow being caused by the structure 
of the sdln. Near the walls, the travd is faster than that 
given by the parabolic relationship, because clastic forces 
come into action. L. Waldbauer 

Faracrystallinity. F. Rinne. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 0 
1016-32(1933) ; A. C. A. 27, 4456. — A detailed discussion 
of liquid crysUds under the heads of : method of formation, 
miscibility, inclusion of natural org. objects in the para- 
ciMt. mroup and notes on nomen^ture. L. W. 

Liqum crystals produced by evapocatioa or cooling of an 
aqnoona goiotion of tartnudne. Paul Gaubert. Cbmpf. 
find. 197, 1436-8(1933). — ^Tartrazine does not give liquid 
crystals at high temps., but does so at room temps. 
Ttirtraiine crystaUiaes in small adcular orthorhombic ^ 
crystals, has neg. elongation, is very refractive and 
strongly birefringent. llie anhyd. crystals do not mdt 
and can be heated to 300” without deoompn. They are 
■61. in cold H|0 and in all proportions in hot water. When 
a drop of a soln. of tarfrasioe (satd. by heat at 60”) is 
placed on a slide, crystals form around the edges of tiie 
dtep. Some isolated birefringent legim exist in the 
mldifle of an isotropic soln. By protecting with a cover 


dfoM toprevent avatpn* the phenomenon is of longer dura- 
tiOAi Vm prpparties of ttese birefEiiiMnt regioos are 
afanilar to thoaa of the aolid cryatala. Converient light 
Chows that the iiotropism la not due to a new orientatioti 
nonnal to the optic axis and that the liquid is very iso- 
trc^. H. B. Messmore 

Ciyataltine phaaea of aome tuhatancaa ctudiad aa liquid 
oyabda. J. D. Bernal and D. Crowfoot. Tram. Fara-^ 
day Soe. 20, 1032-49(1933).— Liquid crystals seem tu 
require the following conditions for their formation: 
(1) the mola. must be geometrically anisotropic either 
rod-shaped, flat or lath-shaped; (2) not more than 1 group 
capable of providing intense Adds must be present m the 
mol.; (3) mols. should contain such moderately active 


groups as 


, -e=N- 


C— ; (4) a large structure (500-5000 mols.) 


appears fundamental for cholesteric types. Such compds. 
are optically neg. although their optical activity is pn)ba- 
bly i^evant from a structural standpoint. L. W. 

Application of x-raya to the study of elaatic strain in 
eryttalline aubatancea. A. P. Komar. J. Tech. Phys. 
(U. S. S. R.) 2, 519-28(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 2B77.-~A 
review. P. H. Rathmanb 

The interpretation of the asymmetrical asterism of 
Laud diagrams of deformed cry^s of sodium diloricte. 
A. Komar. Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 563-4(1933}^ 
The differences in the lengths of the tails of symmetricaJ^y 
located spots are measured for several thickness of de- 
formed crystals. These indicate that slipping occurs 
principally along one of the pebble slip planes with a 
simultaneous bending of the individual slip layers. 

Victor Hicks 

The crystal structure of NdAl. Charles W. Stillwell and 
Elmer E. Jukkola. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 56-7(1934). — 
The compd. NdAl has the CsQ type of lattice with ao » 
3.73 ^ 0.01 A. The ratio of the no. of valence electrons 
to the no. of atoms is 3:2 if the valence of Nd is assumed to 
be aero. Victor Hicks 

A chamber for the precise determination of the lattice 
constants of crystals. P. A. Palibin. J. Tech. Phys. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 645-52(1933). — ^K-ray diagram photo- 
graphs are given for the structure of A1 by means of Fe and 
Cu K lines. F. H. Rathmann 

X-fsy study of ananical struvite. R. Salvia. Anales 
soc. esJ^H. fis. gufm. 31, 822-4(1933}.— Struvite, NHi- 
ld^Aa 04 . 6 Hi 0 , pyramidal-rhombic, a:b:c ■■ 0.^:1:- 
0.912, d^l.9Z2, was used to form Vfeissenberg diagrams of a 
revolving crystal to show abs. dimensions of the elemen- 
tary crystal. It was necessary to double the Schulten 
values (Bull. soc. frangl mineral. 26, 95(1903); 27, 107 
(1904)) for the axial relations a/b and c/b. The lattice 
is (simple parallelepipeds) . The no. of mols. in the 
fundunental lattice is 2. The group frequency is Clvd. 

£. M. Symmes 

Lattice dimensions of some solid solutions in tiie ayatem 
MgG^Of. G. L. Claris, B. B. Howe and A. B. Badger. 
J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 17, 7-8(1934). — ^The lattice dimension 
of MgOJUgQi is Oft » 8.064 0.002 A. The lattice 

dimension id solid solns. of this^spind with a-AliOi de- 
creases progressivdy with increaw od Al«Oi. C. H. K. 

The crysbd atmetura of Ca804-C0(NiUi. Sterling B. 
Hendricks. /. Phys. Chm. 37, 1109-22(1933).— Ca- 
SOrCO(NHi)i crystallizes in a face-centerdi ionic tri- 
dink lattice with a% - 14.74, b% m 14.95» m « 6.47 A.; 
a « 91 ”26', fi - 90”22', y « 86”42'. The space group is 
dther PI or PI. The at. parameters are given graphi- 
cally. Optkdly, aibic 0.9886:1:0.8645. The crystals 
are Ughly aniaotropk, with nV: « ^ 1.523, fi * 1.583, 
y « 1^15; 2V calod. is 70.0^ Vktnr Hkks 

Thaocy of saeiyatdliiation. B. P. Bakfametev, A. A. 
Bockvar, G» S. Zhdanov and 7a« 8. Umanaldl* /• 
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Tkh. Piyi. (U.& 8. R.) 161-*72(1982).— Nudd. rt- 
cuptfBtiont enefff dittilbuticm and pdyoiFstalMty are 
diecitsied* F. H. 

Sii^m^cqFataniiillTof^-aao D.Vdrlander, 

Tram. Faraiay Soc. 29, 9(^(1033).— When the md. 
structure breaks down moie easily thui the cryst. struc- 
ture, the mols. in the crystal are more firmly combined 
with one another than are the atoms in the md., and there 
is the highest possible degree of crystallinity. A no. of 
azoxy oompds. are discussed?*^ L. Waldbauer 

the relationdiip between the densities of aomesaltsin 
the solid and the liquid state. Determination of the 
dismetera and deneitiea of moleoulea of salts and of the 
atoms of alkali metala. A. E. Makovetzkil. /. Phys. 
Chm. (U. S. S. R.) 4 , 423-30(1933).— The ds. of sdid 
alkali hdide salts were obtained by calcn. from data for d. 
of salts in the liquid state. On this basis empirical rela- 
tiotis^ps are found. G. Paerman 

Contact measurements at low temperatures. R. Holm 
and W. Meissner. Z. Physih 86, 787-91(1933).— The 
contact resistance of Cu, Au and Ni is about 1-60 X 10^ 
n and independent of temp. It obeys Ohm's law. B. B. 

Superconductiyity and the Hall effect. B. Lazarev. 
Phystk, Z. SowjetunioH 4 , 567-8(1933). — In supercon- 
ducting metals the product of Hallos const, and the cond. 
{Rtr) is small and for nonsuperconducting metals it is 
large. In the Tl-Bi alloys with Bi contents up to 63% 
(Bi|Tl|) Ror ^20 while above 65% Bi Rv ^ 120. In the 
Pb-Bi system up to 18% Bi (solid soln.) Rv ^ 10 and the 
product is much higher above this amt. of Bi. 

Howard A. Smith 

Hall effect and the internal photoelectric effect in cu- 
prous oxide. I. Kikoin and M. Noskov. Physik, Z. 
Sfmjeiunion 4 , 531-50(1933). — The elec. cond. and Hall 
const, at room temp, and at liquid-air temp, are, reap., 
3.7 X 10^"^ cm.~^ and 0.96 X 10^ abs. e. m. units; 
and 2.8 X lO^'^Hl'*^ cm.~^ and 0.94 X 10^* abs. e. m. units 
for CusO when not illuminated. The cond. at liquid-air 
temp, illuminated is 1.28 X 10'~^^~^ cm.~^. The spec- 
tral distribution of the internal photoelec, current presents 
a max. at 4600 A. The electron conen. at equil. when 
illuminated is 8 X 10* electrons per cc. The free electron 
paths at room and liquid-air temps, are 4.4 X 10*"^ cm. and 
2.3 X lO*"^ cm., resp. Electron mobilities at room and 
liquid-air temps, are 36 and 120 cm. per sec., resp. 

Howard A. Smith 

Preparation of thin metallic layers bv means of cathode 
sputtering. O. G. Keiko. J. Tech, Phys, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
O.'xi -6(1933). — Diagrams show app. uimd to prep, thin 
layers of Cu, Ag, Ni, Pi, Cd, Pb, Sn, Bi and mixta, of 
Cu -h Ag, Cu Ag + Cd in presence of 0.1-0.2 mm. of 
Hs, A, Ni, Ne or He. F. H. Rathmann 

Preparation and propertiea of thin lead aulflde fllma with 
special reference to their detector action. H, Gerhard 
Briickmann. Kollaid-^tS, 148-61(1933); cf. C:A.28, 
389*. — PbS mirror films are transparent at 300 m/x, while 
at 40 mu there is a strong change ih reflection and absorp- 
tion. Interference colon are not observable when a glass 
substrate is used. At60 m^, there is a transition to a gray- 
blue color. The Haidinger law of complementary colors 
was found valid for the films. Above 200 mti, with in- 
creasing thickness, reflection from the surface side in- 
creases slowly, probably because of grain coarsening. For 
anomalous films, in which mirroring has been disturbed, 
the reflection is nil, transparency poorer than for the same 
thickness of normal mirrored fflms, and the films have a 
higher disperaity. Detector action increases rapidly with 
film thickness to 100 tan, above which it increases very 
slowly, similar to the cunies of sp. cond. and n curves of 
metals. At 0.10 ft, the cunent-vidtage diarscteriatic 
curves are similar to that of sensitive galm crystals. On 
polished substrate surfaces, there is no relation for detector 
^ion on various metal subsMtes for equal thkknessm 

Etched wSuM cause an Srirating effect and bet£ film 
^producibility is obtained. Above 800 mp where grain 
size increases, detector ecthm increases. Where the 
grain aize is so thick diet reflection riiowa interference 


detector action is at a max* Pdishing qf the film surface 
has no effect. No difference was found for films prepd. 
from ordinaiy and from higMf purified reagents. Treat- 
ments intended to sulfurlze me surface did not increase 
detector action. Ag^ effects were absent, and removal 
of any PbS04 coating of the films by NaOH or NH, citrate 
riiowM no ^ect. Addn. of TlaS by direct occlusion to 
10% diminished the effect, while 111 B occlusion caused no 
change. The dectron flow was from metal contact to 
PbS film except for polished Pb, Sn and Ag substrates. 
With Ag, current flowed in both directions; with Pb 
and Sn, direction was reversed. Plow was normal 
when the surfaces of these metals were etched or sand- 
papered prior to film formation. For graphite point 
contact, the flow was always from film to C. A combina- 
tion of the theories of van Geel, Ogawa and Zwikker is ad- 
vanced as the basis of a theory of contact detectors. 

Arthtur Fleischer 

PseudocfystaUine structure of water. R. H. Fowler 
and J. D. Bernal. Trans. Faraday Soc, 29, 1049-^ 
(1933) . — ^The two facts upon which the theory is based are : 
water is not an ideal dose-packed liquid, iad the water 
mol. is asymmetrical. The following continuous scheme 
is deduced: water I '*tridymite-like" (light, viscous) ; 
water n **quartz-like" (heavy, semiviscous) ; water m 
"liquid-ammonia-like** (light, nonviscous). There is no 
difference of mol., but different arrangements of the same 
tnol. exist in small regions of vol. L. Waldbauer 

Cydopentsnone and cyclohexanone. D. Vorlilndcr. 
Trans. Faraday Soc, 29, 910-12(1933). — ^Values of the 
birefringence show that the directional stability of mol. 
movement is more than twice as great in cyclopcntanone as 
in cydohexanone. L. Waldbauer 

The Wiedemana-Franz constant, heat conductivity and 
thermoelectric forces of tellurium. C. Hawley Cart- 
wright. Ann, Physik 18, 656-78(1933),— A new exptl. 
method is described for measuring these quantities and 
tested with Au, Pt and Pb. Te with less than 0.01% 
impurities in the form of single crystals and polycryst. 
materials was tested at room temp, and liquid-Oi temp. 
The departure of the Wiedemanu-Pranz const, from its 
normal value is explained by the assumption that heat 
cond. is a sum of terms, one due to coud, electrons and one 
due to mutual attraction of atoms. For good conductors 
the atomic term is very small but with semiconductors it is 
much larger. Thcrmoelcc. forces and the Wiedemann- 
Franz const, for thin films of sublimed Te were measured. 

A. B. F. Duncan 

Some phyaicol propeitieB of silicon and fenosilicon. 
Cb. Bedel. Ann. chim. 20, 439-519(1933) .—A sample of 
^ prepd. from ferrosilicon revealed some microscopic 
porosity and contained 99.86% Si, as compared to in- 
dustrial Si, which contains 08.4% Si and exhibits Fe 
silidde regions. Si was etched with a mixt. of 9 parts 
HiO, 30 ale. to 1 of KOH and showed cryst. structure 
clearly. With only 10 parts ale. ferrosilicons as well as Si 
are etched. The following data for the d. of Si were ob- 
tained: Si from Al, d. ■> 2.326 ^ 0.0033; Si fromZn, d. 
* 2.329 ^ 0.0030; Si, powdered and washed with HF, d. 
- 2.333 0.0004; h^d Si, d. - 2.307 ^ 0.0008; 

Si, cruriied but not wariied with HF, d. ■> 2.331 ^ 0.0014; 
Si, crushed and washed with HF, d. ■■ 2.331 0.0046; 

powd. Si, washed with HF, d. » 2.330 ^ 0.0023. Ferro- 
silicons contg. 10.41, 50.59 and 85.86% Fe, and pure Fe 
gave ds. 2.53, 4.792, 6.755 and 7.859, resp. The forma- 
tion of SiFei and SiPe caused an increase in the detd. ds., 
while compds. contg. less Si than FetSu caused less varia- 
tion from the themetical. Some compds. of Fe and Si 
riiowed distinct magnetic susceptibility, while pure Si is 
diamagnetic. The coeff. of sp. magnetization for SiFe is 
163.70 X 10* end for SiiFc is 112.28 X 10*. For a 56.86% 
Si alloy it is 10.80 X 10*. Prom 65.48% Si to pure Si the 
valucss are 1.63 X 10* to 0.0. Thermal treatment of 
samples cl ferrosilicon has a marked effect upon their 
nuu^tic properties. The dec, resisUnce of Si increases 
whue current flows from 21B5 to 30.52 ohms after 8 hrs. 
Interruption in the current causes an abrupt increase in 
resistance. Blectsode pressure causes variations in the 
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ra^tance; hence a dielec, substance (adsorbed gas layer) l Fgjans* rule qualitativdy. Freddy ground pyrhe adsorbs 
must exist between the electrodes and the Si. The temp. Qa comidetdy from 0.001% soln., incmnpletdy from 
cocff. of dec. resistance changes markedly at about 200^. 0.01%. Quant, measurements of Cu ion a^toorption on 

This change confirms Koenigsberger and Schilling's detn. sphalerite indicate a dependence on initial concn. .and 
of the transition of a-Si to /1-Si at 215*’. Si contg. 1.38% increase with fineness. Arthur Fleischer 

Pe shows a min. in resistance at about 210®; the coeff. Relation between adsorption, solubU^y and nature of 
changes from neg. to pos. at 210^. Amorphous Si diowed sdeent. m. Naosrasu Sata and Katuso Rurano. 

soly. of 7-13%inHF. Si from Ag was 33-08% sol., from KoUoid-Z, 65, 283-00(1933); cf. C. A. 24,4201; 26, 

Zn and not powdered 12-16%, from Zn, powdered, 18-60%, ^ 4741. — ^Adsorption of bensotc and picric acids by **Carho 
from Zn and washed with HCl 23-6%, and from Zn, msdiana/ir Merck" from 0.01 if solns. in binary mixts. of 
fused, and powdered 8^10%. Forty-two % HF showed HiO, BtOH, MeiCO, BtiO, PhNOa, PhMe, CiHi and 
least soly. action on Si, corresponding to 2HF.3HiO. CCI 4 was detd. at 26^. Soly. and adsorption curves are 
Thirteen % HF, or HF.7HsO, exhibited the max soly. antibatic except for picric acid in MeaCX) mixta. 7n 

B. believes the HF dissolves only SiOa formed by oxidation MeiCO, the absorption max. is at 4600 A., behavior in 

(atm. or otherwise). H. B. Messmore this solvent being anomalous. Arthur Fleischer 

Adsorption of gases by glass walls. DC. Nitric oxide. Monomolecular films of the polyesters. Sanford A. 
M. Crespi- Anales soc» espaH. fis, quint, 31, SSfi-O Moss, Jr. /. Am, Chem, Soc. 56, 41-3(1934).— The 

(1933). — Adsorption of pure, dry rfO on glass wadis was a polymeric acid and neutral ethylene succinates form a 

detd. by using the same app. and technic as for NfO regular series of stable unimol. films on dil. acid sub- 
{C, A. 26, 5812) . NO gas was pimd. by the action of Hg strates similar to vapor expanded films of fatty acid esters, 
on a soln. of NaNO» in coned. H 1 SO 4 satd. at 40®. The It appears that the mol. chains are flexible and can be 
correction for detn. of gas d. by the Regnault method, closely packed before immersion or compression occurs, 
with various flasks and various pressures, is — 3 X lO*^ g. The closeness of approach was 6.85 A. ; the value 5.25 A. 
for 1000-ml. flasks under ordinary conditions and — 5 X was obtained from x-ray data. Reuben Roseman 

lO"* for 600-ml. fla.sks at 0.33 atm. pressure. B. M. S. Colloidally divided arsenic dust as a condensation aero- 

A study of the absorption of gases by magnesium and sol. A. Winkel and G. Jander. KoUoid-Z, 65, 290-4 
calcium. V. P. Saraev. /. Tech, Phys, (U. S. S. R.) 2. ^ (1933); cf. C. A, 27, 3128.— AsiOi aerosols, 73 mg. to 620 
442-9(1932). — Mg absorbs only ioniz^ Ni or Hi. At mg. per cu. m., were prepd. by cooling rapidly a gas 
higher temps. Mg fpves off absorbed Ni, Ca absorbs more, stream contg. A^Oi vapor obtained by passing over the 
Absorption by is not proportional to ionization. oxide at 190® to 250®, and filtering out the dust particles. 

F. H. Rathmann Below 100 mg. the aerosol is homogeneous, while from IfK) 

The adsorption of nitrogen by iron synthetic-ammonia to 500 mg., homogeneity is reached after sedimentatkiin. 
catalysts. P. H; Emmett and Stephen Brunauer. /. The time required increases with concn. The. particle si^e 
Am, Chem, Soe, 56, 35-41(1934); cf. C, A. 27, 2372. — at given times is a linear function of concn. A. F. 
'rhe rates of adsorption of Ns by promoted and by pure iron ^ Determination of size and charge of fog droplets. N. 
catalysts were measured over the temp, range 273® to Fuchs and 1. Petryanov. Kolloid-Z. 6$, l7^ -4; J, Phys, 
460®. The energy of activation of the adsorption process Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 4, 667-'72(1933). — The principle of 
is about 16,000 cals. Isotherms at 400® and 450® tndi- the Wells and Gerke method (cf . C. A . 13, 924) was 
cate a heat of adsorption of about 35,000 cals. Isotherms combined with that of Millikan-Ehrenhaft so that the 
taken at — 189® are linear with respect to pressure lie- charge and size were simultaneously obtained from photo- 
tween 100 and 760 mm. P. H. Emmett graphs. Special precautions for good photographs are use 

The aorption of vapors by activated, highly evacuated of intensive illumination, careful adjustment of the system 

sugar diarcoal over 1<^ periods of time. James W. and photographic app., grounding of cuvette and one 
McBain and R. F. Sessions. J, Am. Chem, Soc, 56, 1-4 6 electrode, and adju.stment of fog concn. The method is 
(1934). — Sorption isotherms of various vapors on highly not applicable below 0.3 /x, where Brownian movement 
purified and evacuated charcoal reach satn. values at very becomes too large, or above 40 /u, where Stokes’ law fails, 
low pressures; furthermore, they change only a few % but which is above the limit for sizes found in fogs. A 
during runs lasting several years, provided the charcoal- mineral-oil fog, droplets 1.2 to 2.6 fi, revealed no relation 
vapor system is kept scaled. P. H. Emmett between size and charge. Arthur Fleischer 

Studies on adsorption. The relation of water held by Studies in emulsions. I. Joseph B. Parke and Hugh 
charcoal at zero pressure to the ash content. L. J. Graham. J, Chem, Soc, 1933, 1214-17. — The systems 

Burrage. J, Phys, Chem, 37, 1095-101(1933); cf. (c) CsHf-Na olcate-HaO, (h) tctrahydronaphthalene - 

C. A, 27, 4981. — ^The ash content of several charcoals wa.s ' Na oleate-HsO, (c) C«H|-siilfonaled fish oil-NaOH 

detd. by a method that prevented loss of ash due to sub- HaO, and (d) tctrahydronapbthaUMic-sulfonated fish 

limation. The ash content cannot account for the qunn- oil-NaOH-HsO were examd. for viscosity, cond., nnd 

tity of water held by charcoal at zero pressure. It is appearance under the, miscroscope. Systems (a) and 

.suggested that the ash plays no part in the retention of ( 0 ) were of the oil-in-water type throughout and thr 

water at zero pressure, but that the latter is held in a viscosity decreased continuously with increase in contcni 

quasi-chem. manner by the active centers and 0,0^ of H*0. Systems (c) and (d) were water-in-oil and llv* 

complex. P. T. Newsome viscosi^ increased vrith the water content up to 23 

Surface condeneatioii. N. Fuchs. Physik, Z, Sowjet* g 27%, resp., at which points the systems changed 
4 , 481-7(1933). — The Frenkel theory postulating a suddenly into oil-in-watcr types and the viscosity in- 

sharply defined crit. temp, for condensation is criticized, creased enormously, after which the viscosity decreased 

Recent exptl. results point to the significance of surface sharply with fi*rther increase in water content, 

discontinuities. This latter conception can be satis- F. L. Browne 

factorily explained by the general Gibbs-Volmer theory. BlectroBtatics of colloids. Ya..K. Suirktn. J, Phys. 

Howard A. Smith Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 1. 465417(1930).— A lecture. 
Spectrognphic adsorption measurements with metal Ion G. Facrman 

solutions on powder surfaces. E. Bed and B. Schmitt. The action of electric waves en colloids. E. Wilke and 
KoUM-^Z. 65, 264-7(1933).— The conens. of very dil. 9 R. MflUer. Kolloid-Z, 65, 257-60(193:1).— llie changes 
soins. were detd. after adsorption by cstn. of intensity of in AsiSi sol on exposure to high-frequency elcctro-rnag- 

last lines. The last lines are those few lines that at the netic alternating fidds are presented as typic^ of the 

highest dilns. salt soins. still appear when the soln. is behavior of mastic, Berlin blue, Congo red. Night blue, 

vaporized in an arc lamp. From 10 to 12 g. of solid of hemoglobin, and Ag sols. The velocity of reaction 

detd. dispersity was shaken with 10-20 cc. of 0.01% soln., depends on the energy in the oscillating circuit, wave 

and after adscniition the solid was sepd. by centrifuging, length and sensitization by added electrolytes. Momen- 

Expts. with Cu, Cd, Pb and Zn ion soins. with sphalerite, tary changes are detd. by following the changes in cata- 

galena, CaCQi, BaS 04 , SiOi, CaFt and pyrite confirmed phoresis and cond.; daw reaction (after-effects) by 
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changes in viscosity, color and flocculation. Viscosity 
chan^ of AsiSa are ^ht with a min. at 180 m. Floocu* 
lation and color show max. at this wave length. 

Arthur Fldscher 

Optica of white sola. in. Optical relations in coagula- 
tion. TorbjOm Caspersaon. KoUM-Z. 65, 801-7(1833) ; 
cf. C. A. 28, 950*. — ^Application of Mie's theory of light 
absorption and of Smoluchowski's coagulation eqttations 
It ads to a very complicated expression for the change of 
absorption on coagulation or'**increase in particle sixe. 
From a series of cilcd. curves for various wave lengths, 
definite initial particle sizes, sM known ns, the diange of 
tiarticle size on coagulation can be detd. from the exptl. 
al>sorption coeff. Arthur Fleischer 

The capillary rise of hydrosols and of solutions of dyes. 
I. Effect of concentration ARl electrolytes. Augustin 
boutaric and Marius Peyraud. Campi, rend. 197, 1218- 
l!0(19t33). — Capilla^ rise when strips of ash-free Alter 
paper were dipped into the solns. was detd. in a said. atm. 
With low concns. (0.1 g./l.) neg. semicoUoidal dyts rise 
iTiore rapidly than pos. dyes, but at concns. from 1 to 2 
the velocities are about the same and may be re- 
versed. The rise of neg. colloids and dyes is retarded by 
electrolytes; the effect is independent of the anion but 
increases as the valence of the cation increases. The rise 
of pos. colloids is retarded by NaiS 04 and NaaP 04 , is 
iKirely affected by NaCl, but HCl, BaClt, AlClt and ThCU 
accelerate; the latter effect varies with the valence of the 
cation and reaches a max. with increased conen. 

E. G. Vanden Bosche 

Measurements of isotherms of specific wetting. A. B. 
Taubnian. J. Phys. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 6(Kt-71 
(1930). — ^A study of the effect of saponin solns. of various 
concns. on the wetting of paraffin by water and the rate of 
change of surface tension on the boundary: saponin soln.- 
air. In measuring the angle of contact on the boundary 
soln.-air on a paraffin wall with change of conen. of the 
saiKUiin a change from an obtuse to an acute angle as a 
result of the adso^tion of saponin on the interface is 
otiservcd. Beginning vrith a conen. of saponin of 0.01%, 
paraflin is wet by a water soln. It was assumed that the 
Rebindcr equation for the kinetics of adsorption was 
applicable. (Cf. Rebinder, /. Russ, Phys.^Chem, Soc, 
56,5:30(1924).) G. Faerman 

The determination of combined water in disperse 
systems. I. Refraetometric and polarimetric methods. 
A. V. DumanskiT. KoUoid^, 65, 17B-84(1933).— Part 
(jf ihc H 2 O content of a colloidal system is present in a 
crtnibined state, oriented and under a high pressure, and 
characterized by a lower vapor pressure, absence of freezing 
on cooling, and lower solvent activity than ordinary 
water. For easily filtering systems, sugar is added, 
thoroughly mixed with the colloidal system, filtered, and 
sugar detd. in the fiitrateiby refraetometric or polarimetric 
measurements. Powdered sand, BaS 04 , talc and Al<Oi, 
previously dried at 105", shovred (|.041, 0.015, 0.030 and 
t).0G9 g. of combined water per g. of material by the re- 
fractometer, and 0.034, 0.018, 0.029, 0.056, resp., by the 
polarimeter. The following were obtained for potatoes: 
raw 0.567, frozen 0.344, dried 0.540, boiled 1.506 g, per g. 
of dry substance; for sugar beets, 5.4% combined against 
a total water content of 71.6%. Arthur Fleischer 

Colloidal solutions of sulfur from sulfur nitride. S. A. 
Vuznescnskil. /. Phys. Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 1, 510(1930). 

The reaction of sulfur nitride with alkali in anhyd. media 
gives colors in the order: red, blue, yellow, milk-white. 
1'he rate of color change varies with diln. The obtained 
*^1 is hydrophylic and consists of the particles [Ss-Oe, H 9 O, 
4 H+. • F. H, Rathmann 

The reaction of ethylene oxide with solutions of eorth- 
and heavy-metal haUdes. A new method for tiie prepara- 
tion of sols and reversible gels of metal-oxide hydrates. 
Walter Ziese. Ber. 66 B, 1965-72(1933) .—The halides of 
Al, Cr, Fe, Th and Zn in dil. soln. reaft slovdy with 
ethylene oxide to form sols or gds of the metal-oxide 
hydrates and ethylene halohydrin, which can be sepd. 
from the soln. by extn. (with Bt«G) or distn. If not more 
than 90% of the metal halide is converted to the hydroxide, 


‘I sols are formed which can be dried, and then redlssolvcd in 
HiO or coned, ale. or glycerol solns. If less than 5% of the 
original halide remains unconverted, the sol is unstable 
and a gel is slowly formed; an excess of the ethylene oxide 
forms gda, after some hrs., which show the phenomena of 
'Tiummuig,** syneresis and dehydration. For ZnO and 
MnO the sol phase is unstable, imless a protective colloid 
is present, and gels are quickly formed. Propylene oxide 

2 and epichlorohydrin may be substituted for the ethylene 

oxide. L. K. Steiner 

The stability toward rupture of adsorbed films on the 
air-saponin boundary of aqueous solutions. N. M. Lub- 
man. /. Phys. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 721-7(1930); cf. 
C. A. 27, 216. — By the method of a spinning float the 
stability of an adsorbed film of saponin soln. of varying 
concns. and the speed of its fonnation were studied. 

G. Faerman 

3 Existence of micelles in aqueous solutions of saponin. 
Wm. Kletnberg. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 113-14 
(1933). — In solns. of surface-active substances, there are 
certain crit. concns. in which the static surface tension is at 
a min. and these minima occur when the mols. in the sur- 
face layer form regular patterns. In aq. solns. of sa- 
ponin, well-marked minima occurred at concns. of 1 : 12,- 
500, 1 :24,500 and 1 :37,600. By the method of du Nouy 
(A. C. S. Monograph S^es No. 27, 1921) the dimensions 

^ of the saponin mol. would be 6.3 X 10~* cm., 3.2 X lO*** 
cm. and 2.1 X 10~* cm., which are about 10 times the 
expectation for the saponin mol. The dimensions must 
be those of agglomerates, in orderly arrangement, capable 
of orienting themselves in 3 different ways oarresponding 
to their length, breadth and thickness. C. V. Bailey 

Colloidal solutions by hydrolysis of ceric sulfate. A. 
Janek and A. vSehmidt. KoUoid-Z. 65, 295-7(1933).— 

5 The turbidity of sols formed by pouring Ce sulfate soln. 

into HsO at 20", 45", 70" and 100° increases with decreasing 
temp, and the max. turbidity is displaced to higher conen. 
with decreasing temp. The best sols result when 0.6 to 
3.75 cc. of Ce sulfate soln. contg. 1 g. of salt, 60% Cc^Ot, 
per 15 cc. is poured into 100 cc. HiO at room temp. Nai- 
SO4 addn. clarifies the scd. The particles are negatively 
charged and are hydrophobic. Arthur Fleischer 

The behavior of concentrated ferric hydroxide sole in 

6 capUlary viecometera. A. Rabinerson and G. Fuchs. 
Kolhid^Z. 65, 307-16(1933).— Sols, 7.82 to 20.42 g. 
FetOi per 100 cc., were prepd. by peptization of Merck's 
Ferrutn oxydatum dMysaium. The 20% sol set to a 
thixotropic gel in several days. At 20", sols above 17% 
showed structure viscosity, which increased with age. 
Compared to most colloids, the structure viscosity is 
small. After aging the thixotropic properties of the 17% 

7 sol are apparent from the different viscosities obtained by 
filling the pipet at different rates. The Reynolds no. 
decreases with increase in FcsOi conen. ; for a 17% sol the 
value is 13 to 16% of that of water. Arthur Fleischer 

The correlation between swelling action and permeating 
power of electrolytes. Margarete von Dellingshausen. 
Planta (Aht. E, Z. wiss. Biol.) 21, 61-97(1933).— A 
study was made of the effect of neutral salts on the swelling 
of gds, as influenced by (1) the d. and sp. charge of the 

8 gel, (2) the degree of adsorption and the hydrophilic 
nature of the ion and (3) the conen. of the electrolyte. 
With permeable homogeneous gels (gelatin, agar) swelling 
depends on the hydrophilic character of the adsorbed ion; 
non-adsorbed ions (of the same charge) hinder swelling to 
an extent dei^ndent on the affinity of the ions for watet . 
An increase in electrolyte conen. favors the swelling of 
permeable gels and checks the swelling of impermeable 
gete. Whether the acborbed ions increase or decrease the 

^ swelling of a gel depends al-so on the hydrophilic character 
of the gd mi^es. With gelatin gels in which the struc- 
ture of the diffusion path has not been affected the permea- 
tion velocity 6t the cations of chloride solns. corresponds to 
their mobility in free soln.: A1 < Mg < Ca < Ba < Li < 
Na < K. In gds already at swelling equil. with electro- 
lyte solns. the mobility of the cations of chlorides, as detd. 
by increased swdling, is in the order K < Na < Li and 
Al< Mg < Ca. With lupin-seed husks th^ swdling effect 
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of Ions in low concn. on tlidr pementiiif p ow tt i 

in high ooncns. on thdr degree of free mobility. With 
Cdlophane membranee the awelling-effeet curve agreed 
approi;. with the mobility of the kma at the ooncna. teeted. 
In all gels tested the sp. cond. of the deetrolytes was 
highest at the lowest concns. In a Cellophane osmometer 
the /-value for isosmotic solns. was in the order XlCl < 
NaCl, Lid < sucrose. Sixty-five references. 

SC. D. Jfaoob 

Liesegsng rings. Bruno Kisch. KoUM-Z. d5» 31d-19 
(193S); cf. C. il. 24, 284-5.— LiesMsng rings form on 
evapn. of a solventp such as HOAc» mm a soln. oontg. 
such salts as KCl, Nad, KiSOi, fiCiCrsOi or CuSOi if a 
solid particle, the central body, is present. The central 
body may be silica. Aq. solns. of i^CrA ihow the same 
effect when rapidly evapd. Rings of the 2nd order ob- 
tmned with AgNOt diffusing into dichromate gds are not 
exactly concentric vdth the tst-order rings. Ligdit causes 
a stronger development of the rings, d^ur Aelscher 
The question of the atroeture of ailiea gd. M. V. 
Polyakov, P. M. Stadnik, M. V. Paritdd!, I. M. Malkin 
and F. S. Dukhina. /. Phys. Ckem. (U. 8. S. R.) 4, 454-6 
(1033), — Drying of SiOt gd In vapors of CiHt, PhMe, 
xylene, naphthdene and S, leads to an increase in the 
general adsorptive activity of SiQi gd as measured by 
CsHe. In this prdiminary report a relation is sought 
between activity of SiOi gel and the mol. wt. of the sub- 
stance in the vapors of which dedccation is produced. 

G. Faermann 

The conductance of hsies in liquid ammonia. Wm. W, 
Hawes. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4422-30(1033) .—The 
dec. cond. of NaNH. and KNHi in liquid NH. was 
measured up to dilhs. of 36, (XX) and 52,000 l.,resp. Devia- 
tion from the simple mass-action theory and the theory 
of Kraus and Fuoss may possibly be ascribed to the small 
size of the amide ion. L. P. Audrkth 

Electric conductivity of celluloae ethera. B. V. Kuv- 
shinskiT. /. Tech. Phys. (U. 8. 8. R.) 3, 634-44(1033). 
—Acetyl, ethyl, nitro and benzyl cdlulose deiivs. were 
studied. H|0 increases the cond. 10* times. Plastidzcrs 
also increase it by the same amt. F. H. Rathmann 
Solubility of faiorganic compounds In liquid ammonia, 
n. Martm Linhard and M. Stephan. phynk. Ckm. 
A157, 87-102(1033) ; cf. C. A. 27, 2365.— The sdubflities 
of the following salts were detd. in liquid NIL at —0.1 
0.1”: Lia, RbQ, CsCl, AgCl, NH4a, RbBr, CsBr, 
AgBr, NH4Br, Rbl, Csl, Agl, NH4I1 MgBrt, CaBrg, 
SrBri, BaBri, Mgli, Calt, SrL, Ball, Ca(NOi)s, Sr- 
(NOi)s, Ba(NOt)t. The results are discussed and com- 
pared with th ose ob tained in aq. aoln. G. M. Murphy 
Solubili^. Xm. The eoluDlUty of iodine in certain 
solvents. G. R. Hegiahi,L. H. Donnally and J. H. Hilde- 
brand. /. Am. Chem. See. 55, 4703-4800(1033).— In 
extension of work previously reported (C. A. 23, 1559) 
the soly. of Ii, in mols. %, was detd. inXiCU (0.8633o.io* — 
4.9394 i.i 0 ; SiCl4 (0.1718f.ioM).880l4o.o”) ; CtH«Br, 
(4.0268.o*‘-35.267B.4*) and 2,2,4-trimethylpentane 
(0.5000i4.ii*'0.8711ti.o*). Violet "regular" solns. are 
formed in each case. The relation between soly. and 
internal pressure and applicability of an equation by 
Scatchard are discussed. 6. R. Schierz 

The aolttbility of hydrogen in water at 0”, 50”, 75” and 100” 
from 25 to 1000 atmoapherea. R. Wiebe and V. L. Gaddy. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56. 76-9(1034); cf. C. A. 26, 4228, 
5245; 27, 2615. — ^The soly. shows a min. within the 
exptl. range similar to that of Ni in HiO. It seems that 
the existence of minima is a general phenomenon that can 
be deduced from the known behavior of mixts. and is 
not necessarily dependent on sp. properties of the sol- 
vent or solute. Reuben Roseman 

The aolubllity of iilver bromate in mlxtorea of alcbhola 
and water. Edward W. Neuman. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 
56, 28-0(1934).— The solubilities of AgBrOi in mixts. of 
MeOH, BtOH, PrOH and iso-PrOH with HtO were detd. 
at 25”. The results are incompatible with the Bom elec- 
trostatic formula, as eiqpressed by Scatchozd (C. A. 21, 
1216). B. R. Smith 

The Bduhility of acetyl-o4oluidlne In vaiioue eolventa. 


J. L. HhU, A. R, GoUett and C. L. Laaidl. /. Phys. 
Chem. 37» 1087-04(1088).— The sdubUitleB of aoetylw^. 
tolisidine in MeOH, EtOH, PtOH, lao-RrOH, BuOH, 
iK>-BuOH, MeiCO, CHCb. COL. Bt|0 and H«0 wer^ 
detd. over the temp, range 25” to 110”. The calcd. molal 
heats of fusion vaned from 5500 to 5000 ca|. P. T. N. 

The adubili^ of the hydtatea of nickel chloride in 
water. Erich Boye. Z. anerg. aUgem. Chem. 216, 20- 
32(1033). — ^The soly. of NlClslrom the cryohydric point 
(—45.3^) to the b. p. of the satd. soln. 117.0”) was 
detd. The phase diagram shows 4 hydrates, the transition 
'points of which are: ice -f* NiCls.7aq. 45.3”; NiCh.7 
aq. 4- NiClf.6aq. - 33.8”; Nias.6aq. + NiCli.4 aq. 
28.8”;Nias.4aq. + NiCli.2aq. 64.3”. H. H. Rowley 

Uniitationa of aolubllity method for detennli]^ dis- 
eodation conatant. W. V. Bhagwat and 8. S. Doosaj. 
J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 477-00(1038).— Dissocn. consts. 
were detd. for the weak acids: formic, acetic, citric, 
benzoic and salicylic, by adding their Na salts to satd. 
solns. of the sparingly sol. acids: benzoic, salicylic and 
cinnamic, and using the formula, Ks iCi — a(c — 5 + 
a)/(h — o)*, in which Kt is the required dissocn. const.. 
JC, is the known dissocn. const, of the sparingly sol. acid 
whose soly. in water is a and whose soly. is b in the Na salt 
soln. when the salt conen. is c. The values of the const, 
are fair when the conen. of Na salts is varied from 0.0 to 
0.8-2.5 N. The value of Ks is affected by both degree of 
ionization and hydrolysis. With diin. the former de- 
creases the no. of add mols., (5— a), while the latter in- 
creases the soly., (3^a). The change of Kt with diln. is 
detd. by the relative importance of mcrease in ionization 
and increase in hydrolysis. For acids not monobasic tW 
formula must be made; Kn ■■ nK — a(nc — 6 -h a)/ 
(b — a)*, where n is the basicity of the add. The formula 
is absolutely correct when Kf « Ki. When NaO is 
added to one of the sparindy sd. add a const, value of 
is found. It cannot be called a dissocn. const, for HCl, 
but it can be used in ealens. of the soly. of the add in 
other concns. of NaQ. F. £. Brown 

The solution of metala in adds. Maria Schunkert. 
Z. physik. Chem. A167, 10-28(1033) .—Addn. of albumin, 
agar, dextrin, gelatin, casein, star^ and saponin lowers 
the rate of evolution of H in the action of coned, and dil. 

• H18O4 on Fe and Zn. Methyl violet and methylene blue 

lower the rate of soln. of Fe in coned. HfS04 but raise the 
rate for Zn in dil. H1SO4. The activity is proportional to 
the adsorption of the compd. Highly ionized salts either 
raise or lower the rate. G. M. Murphy 

Comparison of extraction formulas. Carroll W. Griffin. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 46-1(1034). — ^The vari- 
ables in 2 extraction formulas are compared. The limits 
are evaluated for the case of finite and infinite vol. of 
extracting liquid. G. M. Murphy 

The«offect of concentration m the campreaaixma of 
aqueous aolutiona of certain aulfatea and a note on the 
r^reaentation of the qompreaaiona of aqueous solutions 
as a function of pressure. R. E. Gibson. /. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 56, 4-14(1034). — ^Exptl. measurements of the com- 
pressions up to 1000 bars of various solns. of 11 sulfates 
were made over the whole range of oonen.; for thasc 
I sulfates not greatly hydrolyzed in soln. the bulk com- 
pressions of solns. of the same molality are approx, the 
same. A deviation function, A, giving the difference 
between the sp. compression of pure H|0 and H|0 in any 
sobi., is expressible by the equation A ^ am ^ bm*/*. 
Tait*s equation, modified by a procedure suggested by a 
hypothesis of Tammaxm, represents very accurately the 
vol.-pressure relations in sidt solns. The melting curve 
of pure CtH% between 500 andidOOO bars is given by the 

• equation P - 518.8 + 37.4(1 - 20) + 0.104(1 - 20)*, 
where P is the pressure in bars and 1 the temp. 

Reuben Roffwman 

The specific effect of the eolvent In electrolytic diaaocia- 
tlon. D. J. G. Ives. /• Chem. Soc. 1033, 1360-5-— 
The increase in cond. of aq. solns. oi Cu malonate when 
pyridine is added to the soln. is due to the breaking down 
of the solvated sheath of the Cu ion in the aq. solns. The 
bdiavior of tlua class of dectrolyte is detd* in general by 
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the electron-aceoiting tendenejr of the cation and the 
codfdinatmK tendencies of the ankm and of the solvent. 
The effect of the solvent change is small in Ite case of the 
inalonates of Zn and Ni. H. F. Johnstone 

The electrical properties of sea water f6r alternating 
currents. R. L. Smith-Rose. Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) 
A143, 135-46(1933). — ^Thc elec, properties of sea water 
under a. c. conditions, particularly at radio freouencies. 


can be ascertained the aq. partial pressures between 0 and 
70% HsSOt for any temp, from 20* to 140*. The heats of 
vaporization of water from coins, of the above range of 
concn. and temp, are tabulated. Don Brouse 

Individuality of the osmotic conduct of the alkali halides. 
O. DamkOhler and J. Weinzierl. Z, pkysik, Chem, 
Ald7, 71-86(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 2360.— The cryoscopic 
method P^viously d^ribed was UKd to m^sure f. p. 


were investigated. The sp. cond. of sea water obtained o lowering of LiBr, NaBr, KBr and CsBr soln. The method 

f A.’t » I ,’r«_ a « * * — a .ai_. • a 


from the English Channel wah found to increase from 
.3.9 X 10*® at 600 cycles to 5.4 X 10*® e. s. u. at a fre- 
quen<^ of 10,000 kilocydes/lec., corresponding to re- 
sistivity values of 23 and 16.5 ohm-cm., resp. In detg. 
the current flowing, it is concluded that the dielec. const, 
has a negligible ixmuence co mpa red with the effect of the 
cond . The value of the dielec rflbn^t . is probalfly about 80 . 
Between 0* and 40® the mean temp, coeff. of cond. is 
alKmt +2.7%/ ®C. A sudden decrease in cond. occurs at 
— ^2®, and the coeff. has a much smaller value below this 
transition point. Allen S. Smith 

The effect of dissolved electrolytes on the boundary 
tension of water. W. G. Evcrsolc and Dallas S. Dedrick. 

/. Phys. Chem, 57, 1205-14(19^). — ^A specify designed 
app., employing the drop-vol. method, was used to det. 
the interfacial tensions, at 40.00®, of the following sys- 
ictiis: aq. CHtCOONa-mincral oil, aq. HCOONa-muu^ . 
oil, aq. CHiCOONa-toluene, and aq. HCC^Na-toluene. 
3'hc intcrfacial tension of aq. CHiCOONa-mineral oil 
decreased h 3 rf)erbolically with increasing salt concn. from 0 
to 0 molal. In the other 3 systems, however, the surface 
tension passed through a min. as the salt concn. increased, 
the value, at higher salt conens. often being greater than 
at zero concn. The effect of these salts is explained on the 
l»asis of the I^ngmuir theory of mol. orientation and the 
increased interionic attraction in the interface due to the 5 
dielec. const, gradient in the interfacial layer. 

Don Brouse 

The effect of sodium acetate on the inteifacial tension of 
the benzene-water system at 40®. Dallas S. I>edrick and 
Maurice II. Hanson. J, Phys, Chem, 37, 1215-21 
( 1933). — ‘*At very low conens., the interfacial tension of 
aq. CHaCOONa-benzene systems decreases markedly 
with increasing concn. of the salt. After passing through 
a decided min. at about 0.1 moUl, the interfacial tension ^ 
increases with a small increase in concn. It then passes 
through a max., the value of which is greater than the 
initial tension l^twccn benzene and water, and finally 
decreases hyperbolically as the soln. becomes more nearly 
satd . ' ' The theory of E versole and Dedrick (cf . preceding 
abstr.) is extended to include the bounda^ effects of 
strong electrolytes at higher conens. Don Brouse 

The cryoscopic behavior of alcohol in aqueous solution. 7 
luidre Berner. Ber, 66B, 1917-21(1933). — Dil. solns. of 
ale. in HsO are normal 3n f.-p. behavior, contrary to the 
opinion of Beiser and Pringsheim. The f.-p. lowering of 
an alc.-insulin soln. in H9O is thetsum of the lowerings of 
the ale. and insulin in sei>. solns. L. £. Steiner 

The molecular-weight determinations of carbohydrates. 
Mux Ulmann and Kurt Hess. Ber, 66B, 1975-7(1933) / 


of prepg. the ice and 'the thermocouple were improved. 
The Hal3er-Loewe interferometer was used to measure 
concn. but it was found necessary to place the instrument 
in a thermostat in order to get re|»odudble results. 
Temp, coeffs. of interferometer readings are given for the 
salts nanied. G. M. Murphy 

Velocity of permeation of electrolytes throu|^ a mem- 
brane. Shinnosuke Matsuura. Sci, Repts, Hiroshima ^ 
Higher Tech, School 2, 67-187(1933) (in English).— 
Largely a review of C, A, 24, 3692 ; 25, 3642; 26, 4994-6; 
27, 11, 1261. — Correction: the following relations hold for 
the permeation of a single electrolyte through a mem- 
brane: (1) (1/0 log (Ca - Cm)/(C - Cos) - Xi4(K - 
v)/2,SVv - k; (2) (1/0 log (f - c.)/(c« - c) - 
\A{V + v)/2,2Vv - k; (3) C. « - (C.V + 

^•v)/( V + v), where Co is the initial concn. of the inside 
soln. (I) , Co is that of the outside soln. (HI) , C the concn. of 
I at time f, c that of II at time f. Cm and cm are the 
conens. of I and II at time » , V and v the initial vols. of I 
and n, A is the surface area of the membrane and k a 
const, when V, v and A are const. W. C. Femelius 
Accelerated and retarded diffusion in aqueous solution. 
James W. McBain and Charles R. Dawson. J, Am, 
Chem, Soc, 56, 62-6(1934). — The principles governing the 
acceleration or retardation of all ions in the presence of 
other ions, whether diffusion with or against them or 
present in uniform concn. throughout, are discussed. 
These are illustrated by expts. with KCl and HCl. Colli- 
sion effects of diffusing columns modify the results at 
higher conens. High rates of diffusion were found for all 
constituents in expts. in which glydne diffused against 
HQ. In the case of Cl ion in dil. soln. the increase vras as 
much as five-fold, although the Q ion was not reacting. 

E. R. Smith 

The KohlrauBch theory of migrating boundaries. 
Jnanendra Nath Mukherjee. KoUoid^, 65, 297-301 
(1933); cf. C, A, 23, 558, 1549.— The principles to be 
observed in detg. transport nos. by the moving-boundary 
method, as previously deduced by M., are shown to be 
valid. Arthur Fleischer 

The diBBociation Constanta of glycine at various tempera- 
tures. Benton B. Owen. J, Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 24-7 
(19:14) ; cf. C. A, 25, 634-5.— The acid and basic dissocn. 
consts. and heats of dissocn. of glycine were detd. in aq. 
soln. from 10® to 40®, and from 10® to 45®, resp. At 25®, 
Kk - 4.47 X 10"®, Kb - 6.04 X 10“®, A^a - 1169 cal., 
AUb - 2765 cal. E. R. Smith 

Spectroscopic invcBtigation of the dissociation rriatiouB 
of mercuric halides in solution, Hans Fromherz and Kun- 


Hou Lih. Z, physik, Chem, A167, 103-28(1933). 

. . . ^ - .riL Absorption curves are given for aq. solns. of Hg(Q 04 )s, 

1 he b. p. rmu obtained fwc^su^ d the sj^ HgCi,, HgBr, and Hgl,; mixte. of HgCl, with LIQ 

IS not dtied at too high temp, and if the boding in the b. p. anA icn? n.Br. with T.iHr .«<i vuv. h»t. with Kl? 
app. is stopped while the sugar is added. The sugar ^y 


be dried at room temp, or with boiling CHCli. L. E. S. 

The partial pressure of water vapor and ozides of nitro- 
gen over a solution of nitrosylsulfuric acid in sulfuric add. 

A. V. Tikhonov. J. Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 1933, No. 8, 

08 -60. — ^The pressures are given at 3 oonens. of H 1 SO 4 and 
over a wide variety of temps, and conens. of NiGh« 

H. M. Ldmtcr 9 

Water vapor equilibria on vanadium and ita ozidea. 
Masami Kobayashi. Science RepU. Tdhokk Imp. Uniu., 
1st Ser. 22, 1240-55(1933) C. A . 28, 24*. G. G. 

The partial presaures of water in eqdDibrium with 
aqueous adludons of sulfuric add. Edv^m M. Collins. 

J, Phys. Chem. 57, 1191*1203(1033) <**-Ba 8 ed upon a 
redetn. of aq. partial pressures over aq. solns. of H| 804 , 
a table of relative vapor pressures is compiled from which 


and KCl; HgBr, with LiBr and KBr; Hgl, with KI; 
and abs.-alc. solns. of HgBr,, Hgl,, HgBr, + NaBr and 
Hgl, + Nal. In all conens. in aq. soln. the halides are 
unionized and show no assocn. In ale. soln. the max. are 
displaced to the red compared with the aq. soln. and are 
lowered by diln. In the alkali halide solns. complex 
salts are formed for which the degree of assocn. is detd. 
The ultra-violet frequences of the oompd. HgX, and 
— show a simple relationship similar to Raman 
frequencies. G. M. Murphy 

The use of the equation of Henglein for soluttons and 
mixtures. V. A. Kireev. J, Gen. Cksm. (U.S.S.R.) 8, 
622-7(1983); d. C, A, 27, 3654. E. J. C. 

Determination of addity in ethyl alcohol by vdoclty of 
acetal ionnatlon. Alden J. Deyrup. /. Am. Chm. Soc. 
56, 60-4(1984) .—The rate of formation of MeCH(OEt)i 
is suitable as a measure of acidity in abs.-alc. soln. HCl, 
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HBr, HI and HCIO4 are completely ionized strong adds; 1 spreads uniformly from these nudei only within the indi- 
HNOii and picric add are weak acids of about the same vidual grains composing the oystal and from grain to 

strength in this solvent. The effect of change of electro- grain only at a few points on tbs boundaries. The rate of 

lyte concn. and solvent on the dissocn. consts. of a no. of the reaction in its early stages follows a branching mecha- 

weak adds and bases was detd. The inhibition of the nism, while in the final stages it follows the first-order 
reaction by traces of HtO can be ascribed to its bam law. H. F. Jolmstone 

character. Catalysis in the presence of CaCla, Ca(NQi)a The chain theory and oxidation proceiaea. N. N. 
and LiCl is due to traces of strong adds. R, Roseman Semenov. Uspekhi Khitn, 2 , 690-621(1933) ; cf. C. d. 

The temperature coeffleienta of the electromotive force ^ 26, 5482 ; 27, 889.— A review of work done to show the- 

of the cell Cd (metal) , CdSOi, Cd (aaturated amalgam) . kinetics and chain nature of the combustion of S, P, Ha, 

W. George Parksand Victor K. La Mer. J.Am, Chem.Soc. PHa, CO, etc., and the effect of vessel shape and size, of 

56, 90-1(1934) ; cf. C. A . 28, 30*. — From e. m. f . measure- pressure, of admixtures, and of light. F. H. R. 

ments of cdls, Cd/CdS 04 0.5jlf/Cd(r, aatd. with Hg) at Ozidaae-like oxidizing action of cwtain metallic complex 
0”, 10*, 20* and 30*, using various types of annealed Cd salts. DC. The action of some metallic complex salts on 

electrodes, JSi X 10* * 6638 -* 14.8f —0.3851* +0.0076/*. the oxidation of diphenylaminesulfonic add and N- 

These data were used fqg calcn. of free energy, entropy methyl-P-aminophenol. Yuji Shibata and Kazuo Yama> 

andheatcontent changes for the transfer of Cd to Cdsatd. saki. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 1207-14(1933); cf. C. A. 

amalgam and for the same thermodynamic properties for 3 24, 5773. -The change of the Ba salt of diphenylamine- 
Cd(r) + PbS 04 (j) " CdS 04 + Pb(r). L. P. Hall sulfonic acid (I) and p-MeNHCAOH (D) by an addn. of 

The magnesium electrode in ether solution and the free complex salts of Co and Cr was studied by measuring the 

energy of formation of magnesium bromide. Geo. A. Os absorption and the effect of poisons, KCN, NHsOH, 

Scherer and Roy F. Newton. J. Am, Chem, Soe, 56, 18- complex salt of Cr, etc., which have no oxidizing power. 

20(1934) . — ^Exptl. data are given for the e. m. f. of the cell I'lie absorption of Ot by I is not affected by the addn. of 

Mg(s), satd. ether soln. of MgBrt'2(CtH4)tO, HgsBri(5), complex salts but that of 11 is decreased by their prcsciict", 

Hg(/), and for the vapor pressures of the mono- and di- the stronger the oxidizing power of the salts, the less the O-^ 
eth^ates of MgBri. From these and other data, the absorption. K. Kitsuta 

authors calc, for MgBrs(5) , — 1 14.0 kg.-cal. per ^ The slow combustion of ethylene. Wm. A. Bone, A. E. 

mol. P. D. Rossini Haffner and H. F. Ranee. Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) 

Modem theoiy of overvoltage. O. A. Esin. Uspekhi A143, 16-37(1933).— The reaction between C 8 H 4 and 
Khim, 2, 493-516(1933); cf. C, A, 28, 397*. — Inter- at 300* and 1 atm., for compiis. (C 2 H 4 /O 2 ) ranging from 
mediate compds., surface tension, intermediate discharge of 5/1 to 1/2, is homogeneous, and is preceded by an induction 
ions, and quantum-theory considerations are discussed, period in which aldehyde is formed. Previous addn. of 

F. H. Rathmann 1% NO or AcH eliminates the induction period, aiid 
The oxidation-reduction potential of the system hypo- either (but not ethylene oxide) accelerates the reactioii. 
xanthine ^ uric acid. Sabine Pilitti. Compt, rend, 197, ^ The 2/1 mixt. is most reactive and the initial stage (if 
1212-14(1933). — ^Hypoxanthine (I), in the presence of oxidation involves, not ' 'peroxidation** but rather “hy- 
xatithine-oxidase, reduces the whole series of oxidation- droxylation** of the CtH 4 «to vinyl ale. which forms the 
reduction indicators, including 7 ,Y'-bipyridyl dimetho- other CSH 4 O isomers in ratios dependent on the temp, and 
chloride; uric acid (II) oxidizes the leuai derivative of pressure. H2O vapor docs not affect either induction or 
this indicator. The cquil. potential for the above indi- reaction period. L. E. Steiner 

cator, diastase and an equimol. mixt. of I and II, is — 0.410 The reaction of nitrous oxide with hydrogen atoms. 

For C 4 H 4 ON 4 + 2H,0 ;=? CiILOiN 4 + 2H* the normal J. K. Dixon. /. Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 101-2(1934) ; cf. 
potential at 38", the free energy and the heat of the reoc- C. A . 27, 6. — ^The reaction H + N|0 -► N* -f- OH must 
tion are — 0.031 v., 2861 cal. and —1700 cal., resp. 6 possess considerable activation energy even though it is 

E. G. Vanden Bosche exothermic and obeys the spin rule. From the data 
Decompooition pressures of nitrates and sulfates. D. obtained on the formation of HsO in the reaction, the 
Vanadvl sulfate and lead nitrate. Bernhard Neumann approx, lower limit for the activation energy is 10 kg.-cal. 
and August Sonntag. Z, EUktrochem, 39, 799-806 Since the reaction is slow, it seems probable that in the 
(1933). — ^The dccompn. of VOSO 4 into ViOi, SOj and SOi relatively fast Hg-photosensitized reaction of H* and NjO 
logins at 410* and Psoi reaches 1 atm. at 610*. The (Taylor and Marshall, C. A, 19, 3418 9) the excited Tig 
reaction is reversible. The heat of formation of the sulfate transfers most of its energy, which is given up in collision, 
from its elementsjs estd. from the vapor-pressure data to to the N|0 (Manning and Noyes, C, A, 26, 5848). 
be 314.2 Cal. The decompn. of Pb(NOi)i begins at ' Reuben Roscmaii 

approx. 260*. Because of the further decompn. of NsOi The ^xmte of reduction of carip>n dioxide by graphite, 
the reverse reaction takes place very slowly. The de- Martin A. Mayers. J, Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 70^(19^). - - 
compn. occurs in steps with the successive formation of The rate of reduction of COi by graphite was measured in 

4 PbO*2Pb(NOi)s, 6PbO*Pb(NOi)i and PbO. The terms of cc. of CO prodbeed per sec. from CO 2 at 1 atm. in 

calcd. heats of formation of these compds. are 448.1, contact with 1 sq. cm. of graphite surface. It is gfven, for 
391.1 and 322.9 CaL, resp. H. P. Johnstone temps, between 950* and 1300*, by the equation log Ai » 

A method for the dkect determination of tiie dissoda- 5.07 — (38,7(X)/4.575 T) and for temps, between 850* and 

tion pressure of metallic oxides. A. Kapustinskif and L. s 950*, by log Ai ■■ 3.40 — (32,360/4.575 T), The sig- 
Shamovskil. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem, 216, 10-16(1933) nificance of the appearance of 2 stages in the oxidation of 
A method is described for the direct detn. of heterogeneous graphite by COi and its relation to the surface oxide com- 
dicm. equil. between metals and gases by measurement of plex are discussed. Reuben Roseman 

the electron emission. The dissocn. equil. of NiO was The ^loed of crystallization and the number of nuclei of 
investigated and the value 106.3 kg.-cal. for the heai 0 / tin, bismuth and lead. G. Tammann and H. J. Rocha. 
formaUen of NiO ^cd. H. H. Rowley Z, anorg, allgem, Chem, 216, 17-25(1933). — ^The speed of 

(^eolation of diemicol equilibria in gaseous reactions, orystn. and the number of large nuclei formed were in* 
A. V. Frost. Uspekhi Khtm, 2, 445-74(1933).— Theo- vestigated by supercooling tht molten metal to various 
reticsd and review. Equilibria are calod. by application of 9 temps, for different periods of time. The number and 
the third law and by application of statistical methods, and len^ of the large crystals were detd. by means of elch 
compared with exptl. values. The effect of iaotppm is figures. With increased supercooling, the speed of crystn. 
con^ered. Entropies as detd. by spectroscopic and gp.- rose to a max. (2 cm./min. for Bi; 6 cm./min. for Pb: 
heat data are compared. F. H. Rathmann 200 cm./min. for 8n). Under the same conditions, the 

The then^ decompotitton of solids. W. £. Gamer, number of large crystals also increased with greater super- 
A.S.Gomm and H.R. Hailes. J, Chem. Soe. 1953, 189^ cooling. The effect of the size of the mold was studied. 
8 _The deeompn. of solids begins at nuclei on either the Only with very small cross sections was there a marM 
external or the tntemal surfaces of a crystal. The reaction effect on the speed of cryata. and no. of nuclei Jntt with 
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larfl^r diams., the liberated heat of ersrstn. kept the metal 1 temps, near 500*^. The catalytic process consists mainly 
at its m. p. for considerable time. H. H. Rowley of the unimol. decompn. of the ethiur followed by the uni- 
Kinetict of the reaction of the alkaline earth metals mol. decompn. of the CHiCHO formed. P. T. N. 
with nitrogen and other gaaea. II. Kinetics of the Reaction kinetics in films. The hydrolysis of y-stearo- 
reaction of the alkaline earth metals with nitrogen. A. v. lactone. Kussel J. Fosbtnder and Eric K. Rideal. Proc, 
AntropofTandK. H.Krfiger. Z.physik. Chem.Al67t4^ Roy. Soe, (London) A143» 61-76(1933).— Surface po- 
63(1933); cf. C. A. 23, 2095. — N begins to react with Sr tentials and pressures were measur^ for films of y-hy- 
at350^; with Ba at 2 (K)^. Passivity phenomena are not droxystearic acid and y-stearblactone. The :CHOH 
observed but nitride formation takes place through the ^ SToup of the hydroxy acid can lie removed from the surface 
whole metal. Results are compared with thase obtained * by pressure. Coinple^s l^tween lactone and substrate 
with Be, Mg, Ca and Li. in. Effect of sodium and are indicated. The kinetics of the hydrolysis of the lactone 
other substances as **ezciten^’ of the reaction between are explained by the treatment used for solns. 
calcium and nitrogen. Ibid. 54-61. — The passivity of Ca L. E. Steiner 

toward N at 7(X)** is not removed by the action of Na. Interaction of benzoyl chloride and aniline in carbon 
The latter acts as an “exciter**; after the reaction is tetrachloride and in hexane solution. G. H. Grant and 
started by Na it proceeds moreeapidly if the Na is removed C. N. llinshelwoiHl . /. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1351-7. — 

from the surface of the Ca and the^action is slowed up if reaction between BzCl and PhNHi in CCL and in hexane 

the Na is not removed. Similar effects are shown by 3 soln. is approx, birnol., but the velocity coasts, show a 
NaOH, Na 202 , NatO and NH 4 NO 1 . IV. Kinetics of the decrease with diln. The anomalies are greater in hexane 

reaction between calcium and nitrogen in the presence of than in CCI 4 soln. The reaction is catalyzed by solid 

argon. A. v. Antropoff and H. Klingebiei. Ibid. 62- particles of PhNHs.HCl. In CCI 4 soln. the energy of 

70. — Very small amts, of A cause the reaction between Ca activation is approx. ROOO cal. In hexane it is approx, 

and N to stop. Ca may 1x^ activated by treatment with 5(X)0 cal. in the early part of the reaction and approx. 500 

Na or NaOH and will then react 100 limes faster than cal. in the later stages. The rate of the homo^neous part 

untreated Ca. Specirusoupically put c A was easily prepd. of the reaction is much less than the possible rate of 
ill this way. G. M. Murphy activation. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Remarks on the paper of K. Neumann “The kinetics of ^ Mechanism of chemical reactions. C. N. Hitishelwood. 
the chemical reaction of the process of combustion.’* J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1357-60. — Chem. reactions can be 
(>. A. Varshavski! and L. S. Eigenson. J. Tech. Phys. divided into those for which the rate is equal to the rate of 

S. S. R.) 3, 0.69-64(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5741. — ^'J'heo- activation and those for which the rate is only a small 

letical. I*. H. R. fraction of the rate of activation. The first group can be 

Kinetics of reactions between colloids. V. A. Kargin, correlated with the mol. process discussed by Eyring and 
J. Phys. C/urm. (U.S.S.R.) 1, 691 *701(1930).— Similarly Polansri, the second with resonance tramsitions. In the 

charged sols of UOs and ViOs react with each other forming first group are simple gas reactions and a no. of bimol. 
a colloidal complex lJOi.2VsO|. Spcctropliotonuaric § reactions in soln. In the second group are unimol. gas 
measurements of the velocity of reaction indicate zero reactions, such gas reactions as that between Na vapor and 
order with a large period of induction. The reaction takes (CN)i and some bimol. reactions in soln. exemplified by 
place between the dissolved portions of colloidal acid, the reaction between BzCl and PhNHs (cf. preceding 
forming a colloidal complex, rather than between particles. al)stract) . E. J. Rosenbaum 

G. Facrman Freezing points and triple points with water. Walter P. 

Studies on homogeneous first-order gas reactions. White. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 20-4(1934). — ^An ice 
IV. The decomposition of porabutyraldehyde and para- point at atm. pressure, const, to 0.0001 ^ for a day at least, 
isobutyraldehyde. C. C. Coffin. Can. J. Research 9, can be made with good com. ice by protecting the bath 
003 9(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5432.— The gaseous dccompns. 6 propw against melting from external sources and by 
of parabutyraldchydc and paraisobut 3 rra]dehyde to washing the completed bath with thoroughly chilled HiO. 
bulyraldchyde and isobutyraldehyde, n*.sp., arc homo- By reputing the washing occasionally the cotulancy can 
geneous and first order over the pressure and temp, range lie maintained almost indefinitely. The triple point, 
investigated (1.3 to 55 cm. Ilg; 215^ to 261”). Under while convenient and reliable for a short job, is less so than 
these conditions the reactions go to completion at a the described **ice point*’ for continuous work, 
measurable rate without complications. Within cxptl. ^ ^ ^ Reuben Rosemao 

error the activation energies of these reactions are equal Phase equilibria in hydrocarbon systems. 1. Methods 
and are approx, the same as that of the paracetaldchyde and apparatus. Bruce II. Sage and Wm. N. Lacey, 
decompn. 'i'his value is between 42,000 and 44,000 ^s. * Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 103’ ’6(1934) .—Methods and app. are 
per mole. The rates of decompn. of the two parabutyr- described for studying these equilibria at pressures up to 
aldehydes are very nearly the same at any temp. *At 5(K)® 200 atms. and temps, from 20* to 100®. W. A. Moore 

alls, the velocity const, of the iso compd. is aliout 15% Transformation ^ the a-pbase of copper-tin alloys after 
greater than that of the normal and aliout 100% greater deformation. S. Kouobeyevskfl and V. Tarasova, 
than tliat of paracetaldehyde. The velocity consts. at Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 571-fi(1933). — ^Thc work of 
any temp, are given by the equations: parabutyroldehyde, Westgren and Fhragmeu (C. A. 23, 587) on the detn. of 
lu ib a- 33.12 — (42,000/Rr) ; paraisobutyrsiidchyde. In the phase boundary between the or and the a + 4 phases of 
k » 34.00 — (42,800/Rr). The data are consistent g the Cu-Sn system is criticized bmuse W. and P. dis- 
wiih the idea that, for a series of reactions vrith the same regarded the effects of deformation in the x-rayed samples, 
i iiergy of activation, an increase in the number of coq- The work is reiieatcd; proper annealing preceded by 
trilmtory internal degrees of freedom of a mol. increases deformation indicates a decreased soly. of or in 5 as the 

I lie protiability of reaction. J. W. Shipley temp, is lowered. It is thought that deforitAation aids 

The mechanism of gaseous reactions. I. The tkeinud heat in reacliiug equil. by redistributing the components in 
decomposition of mauyl ethyl ether. Wm. Ure and John a metastable state thus increasing the diffusion potential. 
1. Young. /. Phys. Chem. 37, 1169-82(1933).— The Howard Smith 

tlienual decompn. of MeEtO was studied over the temp. The boiling of melted redpfocal salt pairs. The system 
oiuge 457” to 666®. At 467® the process is mainly a 9 (NaK) (CU). Ernst Janecke. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 
unimol. decompn. of the ether into CHiCHO and CH 4 . 215, 49-65(1933).— From daU of Greiner and Jellinek 
Al 566”, the rate-detg. step is the bimol. decompn. of the (cf. C. A. 27, 4456) it is shown that Roozeboum's graphic 
CHaCHO, the primary decompn. of the ether occurring method for expressing the relations of vapor presstne and 
very rapidly by comparison. The mathiottaticnl treat- oompn. of binary solns. can ^ appli^ to boiling mixts. of 
nient of the process at intermediate temps, is developed, reciprocal salt pairs. The d i agra m is a recUnguiar prism 
U[< Homoganeotts catidysis in the decomposition of with vapor pressure as ordinates. The liquid-vapor equil. 
methyl ethyl ether. Ibid. 1183-90.— The addn. of Etl is represented by a surface. E. R. Schierr. 

markedly incf vwws the rate of decompn. of MeEtO at System cadmium bromide^tiiyl alcohol. Fusao Ishi- 
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kttwa, lelilrD Mori and Toyonku Mtmooka. Seknee 
Ikpk. Tthoku Imp. Umv. Ist Ser. 22, 1163-78(1083).— 
See C. A. 27, 16. G. G. 

The mtem aodiiim disilicate-sodhsm fluoride. Harold 
S. Booths Bernard A. Starrs and Monroe J. Bahnsen. 
/. Pkys. Chem. 37, 1103-7(1033).— “The system, Na 
dirilicate-NaF, has one eutectic at a compn. 39.5 ^ 0.1 
moles % NaF and at a temp, of 707 ^ 1.0*.“ D. B. 

Ttmn systems: water, pyridine and salts at 25*. 
P. M. Ginnings, Bailey Webb and Emi Hinohara. J. 
Am. Chem. Sec. 55, 4808-9(1033).— Empirical equations 
for the solubilities of salts in aqueous pyridine solns. are 
derived by a procedure previously described (C. A. 27, 
2087). M. McMahon 

A new relation between viscosity, vapor pressure and 
density. Frank Hovorka. J. Am. ChAn. Sec. 55, 4899- 
4900(1033). — ^The empirical equation S ■■ 
where v is viscosity, P vapor pressure, d density and S a 
const, characteristic of the substance under consideration 
holds very closely for many org. liquids. M. McMahon 
The system ‘sodium carbonate-caldum carbonate- 
water. C. R. Bury and R. Redd. J. Chem. See. 1933, 
1160-2. — ^A 2-co5rdinate diagram suffices to show the 
temps, and conens. of solns. in cquil. with the various 
solid phases because the conen. of CaCOa in the soln. is 
too small to measure. The solid phases are ice, CaCO,, 
NaiCOa lOHiO, NatCOr7HsO, Na,CQi*HfO, NsfCOk- 
CaCOt'SHiO (gaylussite), and NaiCOi-C^COa-OHaO (pirs- 
sonite). F. L. Browne 

Aqueous solubility of salts at high temperatures. II. 
The ternary system NasCOi-NaHCOt-HaO from 100* to 
200*. Wm. F. Waldeck, C^. Lynn and Arthur E. Hill. 
/. Am. Chem. Sec. 56, 43-7(1934) ; cf. C. A. 26, 2363.— 
The system NaiCOa, NaHCOa, HaO was studied from 
100 * to 200* and isotherms were drawn for 6 temps. The 
isothermally invariant conens. of solns. satd. with 2 salts 
were detd. at 5 other temps. Trona was found to l)c a 
stable double salt up to 196* ^5*. Wegseheider's double 
salt, 3NaHCOa.NafCOa, is stable throughout the entire 
temp, range. The soly. of pure NaHCOa from 100* to 
200*, under the natural pressure of the system, was detd. 
by a method of extrapolation. E. R. Smith 

The system: CdSOa-HaSOa-HiO. Rene Arditti. 
Cempt. rend. 197, 1209-1 1 (1933) . — When HsSOa is poured 
into a satd. aq. soln. of CdSOa, from about 40-75% add 
the salt that ppts. is always CdSOa.HaO; at lower conens. 
of acid the monohydrate is transformed into CdSOa.^/aHtO, 
and at higher conens. CdSOa.HaSOa is formed. A min. 
in the proper ty-compn. curve for d., n and viscosity and a 
max. in the cond.-compn. curve indicate the transition 
Ijetween the 2 hydrates. E. G. Vanden Bosche 

Catalytic oxidation of acenaphthene in solution. Roger 
Duckert. Arch. set. phvs. not. 15, 244-63, 343-71 
(1933). — ^Acenaphthene (I) is oxidized by O to naphtha! ic 
add (II) and aceuaphthenequinone (HI) (11:111 9:<1). 

The percentage oxi^tion of I is (a) at atm. pressure, 0 
without and 2 with a catalyst in presence of a solvent, (b) 
at 200* and 8 kg./sq. cm. initial pressure, in absence of a 
solvent, <5, (c) at 175-300* and 2-8 kg./sq. cm. with va- 
rious catalysts in H|0, AcOH, PhCi or C^H 4 Cls, 2-24 (best 
withMn(NOi)s in C«H 4 at at 300* and 3-5 kg./sq. cm.). 
Catalysts investigated are oxides and nitrates of various 
metals, oxides of N, etc. Decompti., always considerable, 
is very great in case (6). 'The artideindudes a good bibliog- 
raphy and a discussion of the sepn. of II and m from 
much I and resin. W. C. Fernelius 

of catalyitB on the reaction between olefins and 
hydrogen sulfide. H. R. Duffey, R. D. Snow and D. B. 
Keyes. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 91-3(1934). — ^The effect of 
various catalysts and of temp, upon the conversion of 
propylene to mercaptan was detd. Some catalysts pro- 
mote polymerization and decompn. The best catalysts 
found for the conversion of propylene were H 1 PO 4 on 
activated charcoal, Ni'^on kieselguhr and bentonite. 
The max. conversion ranged from 17% at 200* and space 
velodty 2 to about 9 at 300* and space vdodty 23. Ni on 
kieselguhr proved the best catalyst for the conversion of 


ethylene, 22% being converted at 260* and space velodty 
3. W. A. Mboie 

Catalysed reaction of hydrogen with water and the 
nature of overvoltage. J. Horiuchi and M. Polanyi. 
Nature 132, 931(1933).— The inertia in the electrolytic 
formation of Ht from H^O which must be overcome by 
overvoluge, for the case of a Pt electrode, is not attribu- 
ted to the reaction of Hi with Pt to form adsorbed atoms 
but is ascribed to the transition of adsorbed H atoms to H 
ions. This condusion was reached after comparing the 
rates of ionization of the different solns. with which the Pt 
electrode was used. With the rate in pure HtO as unity, 
the approx, rates in other solns. were as follows: in N 
HC10.7; inNHsSO 40 . 2 ; m0.25NKOH0.4; inCsHiOH 
-h 2%H,0 0.4; in CiHiOH + 2%H,0 + 0.25 NKOH 
less than 0.02. Calvin Brous 

Catalytic decomposition of vapors of hydrogm peroxide. 
V. A. Roiter and S. S. Gaukhman. J. Phys. Chem, 
(IT. S. S. R.) 4, 465-8(1933) . — ^A comparison of activity of 
decompti. or HiOf in the liquid and the vapor states, on 
smooth and on platinized Pt, on MnOi and on PbOi shows 
that the catalytic activity in both cases changes in the 
same order. The reaction for both the liquid and vapor 
states of HiOi is unimol. 'The assumption is made that 
the film of water capable of forming on the pores of the 
catalyst at a pressure of about 0.1 mm. and room temp., 
is suffident for the mechanism of the catalyst in vapor and 
soln. to be the same. Similar conditions may have a 
place in the majority of technical catalytic proce.sses. 

G. Paermati 

Effect of the sorption of gases on the catalytic activity of 
catalysts for the decomposition of hydrogen peroxidbs. 
II. V. A. Roiter and 1. G. Shaffan. J. Phys. Che\i. 
(IT. S. S. R.) 4, 461-4(1933) ; cf . preceding abstract. — ^Low 
pressure (below 0.1 mm.) for a period of several days 
reduces the catalytic activity of platinized Pt for the 
catalysis of H 9 O 2 . The iirevious observation of the 
authors [Trudii 3 Fmk^Khimich. KonferenUii) explained 
the poisoning of the catalyst by volatile admixts. in the 
PsOi. Expt. showed that removal of adsorbed gases 
from platinized and smooth Pt increases the activity of the 
catalyst. Readsorption again decreases activity. As 
this effect was observed even in low vacuum it follows that 
the activation lies in the removal of the gases from the 
inactive centers. The authors see in this proof that in the 
catalytic process there takes part not only centers with 
large energy of adsorption but also the remaining surface 
of the Pt. F. H. Rathmann 

The transition point of carbon tetrachloride as a fixed 
point in thermometry. The melting point. Heats of 
transition and fusion. Herrick L. Johnston and Karl A. 
Long. J. Am. Chem. Sec. 56, 31-6(19.34). — ^The follow- 
ing temps, and heats of transition and fusion, resp., of 
CCI 4 (impurity < lO”* mol. %) were measured in a 
modifica Nenist vacuum calorimeter; —47.66* ^ U.05*, 
1080.8 ^ 3.0 cal. mol.**; —22.87* * 0.06*, 577.2 1.0 

cal. mol.'*. A value 5f the transition temp, in accord 
with the above was detd. by using a suspension of solid 
CCI 4 in methanol. The transition in solid CCI 4 is sharf) 
and reproducible, and a simple procedure is outlined for 
employing this temp, as a satisfactory secondary fixed 
point for calibrating thermometric instruments. 

* F. D. Rossini 

Determination of the specific heat of aqueous solutions of 
phosphoric acid. M. M. Popov, S. M. Skuratov and N. 
N. Feodossiev. Z. physik. Chm. A167, 42-8(1933).- 
The true sp. heat of HsP 04 was detd. in aq. soln. from U to 
89.72% and from 20.6* to 22.0*. The mean sp. hi:at 
betvreen 20* and 100* was detd. from 0 to 60% and is giveu 
by C ■> 1.0109 — 0.00709X, in which x is the oonen. in per- 
centage. From 60 to 89.72% the mean sp. heat is given 
from 20* to /*, where fjb is a temp, near the b. p. of the 
soln. G. M. Murphy 

The heat capacity and entropy of potassium chlorate 
form 13* to 300*K. The entropy of chlorate ion. Wendell 
M.'Latimer, Philip W. Schutz and J. P« G. Hides, Jt; 
J. Am. Chem. See. 56, 88-9(1034).— Measurements of 
C, from 14* to 203*K. gave for ILCLOt (c). ** 
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34.17 ^ 0.02 cal. deg.*^ Theee aad other data l 

yidd for QOn** (aq., hypotheticBl 1 molal), «* 

30Jcil.dieff.*^mol.~^and AFS^.t <■ 3.7kg.-cal. 

F. D. Rossini 

Biact meaiuremont of the epeclfic heats at metsls at 
higher tempesatures. Xn. Specillc heat of metallic 
rhenium. F. M. Jaeger and E. Rosenbohm. Proc. 
Acad. Sci. Amsterdam 36. 780-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
3380. — ^The sp. heat of Re was measur^ with a metal « 
calcdmeter for the temp, raxfge of 0-1200**. The values 
at f** may be expressed by the formula Cp ■* 0.03266 + 
0.6626 'X 10**f. the mean vflue between 0** and 20** being 
0.03262. The value of SR for the at. heat is surpassed at 

Morris Muskat 

Method of determining heat of solution. M. M. 
Popov, K. G. Chomyakov. NT N. Feodossiev and P. K. 
Shirokidi. Z. pkysik. Chem, Al67, 29-34(19:13).— An 
adiabatic calorimeter is described. Ilie results are the 3 
same as those obtained with an ordinary calorimeter. 
The heat of soln. of KCl in 200 moles of HjO at 20** is 
— 4.367 * 0.1% kg.-cals. G. M. Murphy 

Heats of solution and dilution of potassium and am- 
monium phosphates. K. G. Chomyakov. S. Yavorov- 
skaya and P. K . Shirokich. Z. physik. Ckem. A167. 36-41 
(1933). — ^Hcats of soln. and diln. were detd. for KH2p04. 
NH4HfP04 and (NH4)2HP04. The integral heats of soln. 
are expressed by an interpolation formula showing the * 
dependence on conen. Soly. was detd. by investigating 
the dependence of tlie d. of the soln. on the conen. 

G. M. Murphy 

Heats of solution of sugars in water. B. Clifford 
Hendricks. Warren H. Stcinbach, Jr., Royce H. LeRoy 
and A. G. Moseley, Jr. J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 99-101 
(1934). — ^The following calorimetric detns. are reported 
for the heat of soln. at f **, in n mols. of water, in cal. per g. : ■ 
d-galactose, 21.7*, 2600HsO, — 21.4; /S-d-glucoac, 21.6®, 
2.‘)00H,O, —6.66; d-glucose; 26.2®, 3333H|0, —14.6; 
d-glucose hydrate, 25.07®, 3333H|0, — ^26.2; a-mcthyl-d- 
glucoside, 25.4®, 333dHsO, — 3.13; a-mcthyl-d-manno- 
side, 26.0®, 2600IIiO, — 11.0. Heats of mularotation for 
d-galactose and d-glucose arc zero, and proposed as pos. 
for jS-d-mannose and o-d-fnictose. F. I). Rossini 
Heats of solution and heats of reaction in liquid am- 
monia. I. Charles A. Kraus and John A. Ridderhof. 
J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 79-86(1934).— A liquid NHj 
calorimeter operating at — 33.4® is described. For 
exothermal reactions the heat effect is measured by the 
amt. of NHb vaporized. Exptl. data are given for the 
heats of soln. in liquid NH| at — 33.4® of the following 
solid .substances: NaNOi, NaBr, NuT, KNO,, KBr, Kl, 
NH4CI, NH4N0«, NH4Br, NH4I, LiNOji, AgNO*, Agl, 
Na. The heats of the following reactions at — 33.4® 
were mca.surcd: NH4Br + NaNH2 -» NaBr*am + 
2NHs(/); NH4Br + i;NH,*am - KBr am + aNH,(f); 
PbBffam + 6Na — 2NaBr-am + NaiPb; PbBr2*am -|- 
2Na * 2NaBr*am + Pb; PbBri + 2Na*am 2NaBr- 
ani 4- Pb; 4Na + 9Pb -« Nail^g'am; 2Na*am + S «» 
NaaS; 2Na-am + 2S - Na2S2; 2Na + Te « NaaTe; 
2Naam -1- Te NaiTe; Na«Te -|- Te Na2Tc2-ara; 
Na2Te2 + am - NaiTe2-am; NafTe2*um + 2Te « 
Na2Te4*am. The foregoing data yield among other 
things values for the hejits of formation of NHs(0, 
Na4pb(5), NaiS, NaiS2, NaiTc, NaxTe, and the heat of 
neutralization in liquid NH| of KNH2 with NH4Br. II. 
Charles A. Kram and Ralph F. Prescott. Ibid. 86-8. — 
Improvements in the liquid NHt calorimeter are descrit)ed 
and exptl. dau ore given for the heats of soln., in liquid- 
NH| at — ^33.4®, of the following solid substances: AgNOs, 
Hg(CN),. Pbli, Pb(NOjgi, NaClOi, NaBr. F. D. R. 

The heat of formation of cadmium oxide, cadmium 
hydroxide and sine oxide. G. Becker and W. A. Roth. 

physik. Ckem. A167, 1-15(1933). — new method for 
cotnplctely burning a pure metal in a calorimeter is de- 
scribed. Indirect measurements from beats of diln. 
serve os a cheek on the results. The most probalde 
results from calorimetric and other available data give for 
the heat of formation for CdO and 2biO, resp., at const, 
pressure and 20®, 62.2 ^ 0.2 and 83.2 ^ 0.2 kg.-cals. 


The heat of soln. of Cd(OH)t is 133.41 kg.-cals. at 20®. 
The heat of hydration of CdO is 4.0 kg.-cals. The follow- 
ing results were also obtained at 20®: HCl(10.068HtO) 
HCl(200H,O) + 1.136 0.001 kg.-cals., Ha(10.184 

H,0) HC1(20()H20) + 1.12i * 0.001 kg.-cals., HQ 

(IO.3O9H2O) HCl(200H,O) + I.IO9 * 0.001 kg.-cals. 

G. M. Murphy 

The heats of formation of columbium and tantalum 
pentoxides. G. Bcckcr and W. A. Roth, Z. physik. 
Chem. A167, 16-18(1933). — The heats of formation at 
const, pressure and 20® for CbtOs and Ta205 arc, resp., 
463.1 ^4* 0.7 and 484 ..5 * 0.5 kg.-cals. The d. of Ta detd. 
with a Mohr balance at 19.6® is 16.64. G. M. Murphy 

The energy of dissociation of water by symmetrical 
vibrations and the products of this dissociation. Michel 
Magat. Compl. rend. 197, 1216- 18(1933).— From spec- 
trum analyses carried out by Mecke (cf . C. A . 27, 3399) 
the heat of dissocn. of H20 into 2 H and O is calcd. to be 
269 ^ 3 Cal. Activated rather than normal O atoms are 
obtained, with the energy of activation given as 46.2 Qal. 

E. G. Vanden Bosche 

The thermodynamic constants of chlorine monoxide. 
Don M. Yost and Robert C. Felt. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
68 -9(1934) . — ^'riie vapor pressure of CI2O over its solus, in 
CCI4 was measured at 0® and 25®, the consts. of Henry's 
law being pmm/N 662 and 1830, resp., where N is the 
mol. fraclioii of CbO. Combination of these with other 
data yields for Cl2(g) + V.O,(g) « Cl, 0(g), AF!„ « 
21.21 kg.-eai. mol.~^ If taken as 18.26, then for 

Cl20(g) SSnB 67.9 cal. deg.“' mol.”*. F. D. Rossini 


Sapoii. of ethylene bromide with ale. alkali hydroxide 
(Bernoulli, Kambli) 10. Free nitrogenated r^icals — 
structure of diaryhiitroxides (Cambi, el at.) 10. 


Barton, Arthur W. : A Text Book on Heat. New York; 
l.ongmans, Green & Co. 378 pp. 

Bradbuiy, Robert H.: A First Book in Chemistry. 3rd 
ed. New York: D. Applctoii-Ccntury Co., Inc. 633 pp. 
$1.80. 

Dinsmore, Ernest L.: Laboratory Manual of Chemis- 
try, to accompany "Chemistry for Secondary Schools," 
Chicago; Laurel Book Co. 164 pp. $2.00. Cf. C. A, 
26, 1505. 

Duckworth, £. H., and Harries, R.: The Lal)oratory 
Workshop. IvOtidou: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 246 pp. 
10s. 

Findlay, Alex.: Introduction to Physical Chemistry. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 492 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Fowler, Geo. W., and Kane, Emmet P.: Mastery 
Tests in Chemistry. Boston: Ginn & Co. About 62 pp. 

Glasser, Otto: Wilhelm Conrad Kdntgen and the 
Early History of the Rdntgen Rays. With a Chapter: 
Personal Reminiscences of W. C. Rdntgen by Margaret 
Boveri. I.^mdou: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 
494 pp. 32s. 6d. net. Reviewed in Indian Med. Goa. 69t 
50a934). 

Mldsdimidt, G. : Catalogue dcs manuscrits alchimiques 
grecs. 4: Manuscrits d’Allemagne, d'Autriche, de Dane- 
mark, de Hollande et de Suisse. Brussels: Union aca- 
d4miquc internal ionali*. 447 pp. :i0 belgas. Reviewed 
in Nature 132, .588(19:13). 

Hutdiinson, Robert W.: Heat. London: The Univ. 
Tutorial Press, Ltd. 206 pp. 3s. 6d. 

King, A., and Anderson, J. S.: Chemical Calculations. 
London: Thos. Murby. 181 pp. 

Morgan, L. G. : The Teaching of Science to the Chinese. 
Hong Kong: Kelly 8b Walsh. 160 pp. $5. Reviewed 
in lAngnan Sci. J. 12, 610(1933). 

Osttrad, Wilhelm: Colour Science. Pt. II. Applied 
Colour Science. I^don: Winsor 8fc Newton, Ltd. 174 
pp. 10s. 6d. Reviewed in J. OH Colour Ckem. Assoc. 
16, 422(1933). Cf . C. A . 26. 902. 

Reiche, Fritz: The Quantum Theory. Translated 
from German by H. S. Hatfield and H. L. Brose. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., Ltd. Reviewed in J. Pkys. Ckem. 
37,976(1933). 
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SiOllirf IhwM: The Torndnologjr of Pbydcail Science. 
Nonoea, <Mde.: Uiiiv. of OUahoma Press. 115 pp. 
SI .00. 

8kllUng.WBi.T Tours Through the World of Science. 
New York: McGtaw*Hill Book Co. 758 pp. $1.70. 

Sptldingp Lynum: A New Nomenclature of Chemistry 
Proposed by Messrs, de Morveau, Lavoisier, Berthollet 
and Pourcroy. Baltimore: Am. Pharm. Assoc., 10 W. 
Chase St. $1.00. 

Taylor, W.: A Course of Chemistry for Schools. Ix>n- 
don: Oto. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 505 pp. 6s. 

Waggtaif, C. J. L.: Properties of Matter. 5th ed. 
London: Uiiiv. Tutorial Press, Ltd. 279 pp. 5s. 
Crystalline State. Edited by W. H. Bragg and W. L. 


Bn«. Vol, 1. General Survey. By W.L. Bragg. Lon^. 
don: O. Bell ft Sons, Ltd. 852 pp. 208. 

Handbook of Chemistry and nysics: A Ready-Refer- 
enoe Book of Chemical and Physical Data. Edited by 
C. D. Hodgman. 18th ed., enlarged. Clevdand, O.: 
Chem. Rubber Pub. Co. 1818 pp. $5.00. Reviewed in 
Am. Perfumer 28, 473(1933). 

Mfiller-Pouillets Lehrbuch der Physik. 1 1 th ed ., edited 
by A. Bucken, O. Lummer and B. Waetzmann. Bd. IV. 
Blektrizit&t und Magnetismus. Tl. 4. Blektriache 
Eigensdiaften der Metalle und Elektrolyte; magnetischc 
Bigenschaften der Materie. Compiled by O. v. Auwers, 
et al. Edited by Arnold Bucken. Braunschweig: 1?. 
Vieweg ft Sohn A.-O. 876 pp. About, M. 60; bound, 
about M. 64. Cf . C. A . 27, 2098. 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMLSTRY 


W. ALBERT NOYBS. 


The cooling of a radioactive sphere. Arnold N. Lowan. 
Fhys. Rev, 44, 769-75(1933). — The problem of the cooling 
of a radioactive sphere is studied mathematically and its 
solution is applied to a discussion of the thermal history of 
the earth. Bernard Lewis 

Experimental demonstration of Einstein's radiation ^ 
recoil. R. Frisch. Z. Physik 86, 42-8(1933).— A very 
fine beam of Na atoms is excited with light from a Na 
lamp. As the emission of the rcsoimnce light is accom- 
panied with on impulse the beam is broadened on irradia- 
tion. Egon Bretscher 

Electromagnetic mass. Max Born and L. Infelcl. 
Nature 132, 970(1933) . — By means of a recent mcxlificatioii 
of the Maxwell field equations, it is shown that the mass . 
appears as self energy. This justifies the suppression of ^ 
the corresponding terms, occurring in the quantiim-meeh. 
treatment of the iutcniction of several Ixxlics. The 
Dirac wave equation is the adequate expression for the 
quantum-mech. motion of the electron in external fields. 

S. Bradford Stone 

Generation of electrons from collisions of two electrons. 
Various mechanisms for annihilation of positive electrons. 
Francis Perrin. Compt. rend. 197, 1302-4(1033). — An 6 
electron having a kinetic energy of more than 6 iiu;*, 
incident upon a static electron can give rise to 4 electrons. 
(Tlic 2 original plus a pos. and a neg.) Annihilation by 
combination of a low-velocity pos. and ncg. electron can 
ensue with emission of 2 photons, each with an energy of 
hr me* or, in the presence of a nucleus, a single photon 
of twice that energy. This energy may be divided be- 
tween the photon .and projected electron with equal and 
opposite momentum, or between a pair of electrons ' 
ejected in opposite directions. Gregg M. Evans 

Problems of quantum valence. Yu. B. Kuiner. /. 
Phys. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 4, 608-73(1933). -Light and 
heavy dements of the third group are considered from the 
viewpoint of almost degenerated states. F. H. R. 

The breakdown of Coulomb's law for the hydrogen 
atom. K. C. Kemble and R. D. Present. Phys. Rev. 44, 
1631-2(1933).— The fact that all the doublets of light H. s 
are al>out 3% narrower than predicted by relativistic fine 
structure theory is attributed to the breakdown of 
Coulomb's law near the nucleus. By means of Schrdd- 
inger functions the displaceiiieiits of energy levels as 
functions of a, the distance to which the field is Coulomb, 
werj found giving results in agreement with expt. For the 
observed narrowing a ■■ 5 X lO*** cm. L. Goldman 
The electronic structure of inorganic complexes. Wm. 
A. Noyes. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4889-93(19^). — ^An ^ 
expkmation of the ionic charges of inorg. complexes based 
on Sidgwick's assumptions in "The Electronic Theory of 
Valency" (C. A. 22, 544) is given. The sharp distinction 
between "potentially polar" covalences and fully polar 
or ionic valences is emphasized. M. McMidion 

A convenient proton source. £. S. Lamar and Overton 
Luhr. Phys. Rev. 44, 947-8(1933). — ^A low-voltage arc is 
described. The current removed through a slit in the 


cathode is 80-90% proton current when the neg. voltage 
on the cathode is 100 v. with respect to the anode. A 
mechanism for the dissocn. of H depending on the thermal 
equil. between high-speed ions and mols. is given. 

L. Goldman 

Electron attadiment and negative-ion formation in 
oxygen and oxygen mixtures. Norris E. Bradbury. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 883-90(1933). — A direct method is em- 
ployed to det. the probability of electron capture in Oj 
and Of mixts. The principle of the method lies in the 
analysis of a mixed current stream at 2 points along \ts 
path by means of wire grids which permit only the iotfic 
fraction of the current to pass when a high-frequency 
field is applied between adjacent wire grids. A means of 
measuring the mobility of the electrons is also possible, 
llie probability of the attachment has been detd. for Oi, 
air and mixts. of Oi with rare gases. The probability 
is a marked function of the electronic energy, decreasing 
with increase in electronic energy. In Oj and in all mixts. 
of Of, however, there is an increase in the probability that 
attachment will occur at approx. 1.6 v. electronic energy. 
This can be explained as being due to the appearance of 
low-energy electrons following inelastic impacts with O 2 
mols. The energy at which these inelastic impacts begin 
is correlated with the first excited level of the Os mols. 
which is 1.62 v. above the ground state. B. L. 

Influence of argon admixture on the neon discharge. 
Ya. S. Vuigodskil and B. N. Klyarfdd. J. Tech. Phys. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 610-13(1933).— Curves show tliat 2.5% 
A lowers light emission 30-70%, depending on the current 
used. F. H. Rathmann 

Potential of ionization and formation of the hydrogen 
molecule. J. Savard. Compt. rgnd, 197, 397-9(1933); 
cf. C. A. 28, 694*. A comparison of the results of the 
ealens. of Hylleraas (C. A. 26, 1859-(K)) with the exptl. 
value of the ionization (fotential of the II mol. and atom. 

W. C. Fernelius 

Some properties of ionized gases in high-frequency 
fields. V. I . Bunimovich. J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R .) 1> 
445-60(1931). — The tKw. column of a Hg arc in a const, 
high-frequency field (1.7 -2.8 X 10* Hertz) shows 
resonance at 3 values of the ionization d. The Langmuir > 
'roiiks-Gutton theory (cf. C. A. 24, 3429, 4457 ; 25, 5078) 
of electronic vibration is superfluous and wrong in prin- 
ciple. _ F. H. Rathmann 

Emission of secondafy electrons from electrodes placed 
in an electric discharge in mercury vapor. S. D. Gvoz- 
dover. J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. p.) 3, 587-95(1933) . 

P. H. Rathmann 

Space-diarge increase in gaseous diBcharge. N. A. 
Kaptzov. J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2, 200 -17(1932) 
The V. Hippel-Franck theory is extended and Rogow- 
ski’s short time values for diadiarges are explained. 

P. H. Rathmann 

Ionization of the rare gases by alow alkaU ions. Otto 
Beeck. Ann. PhyHk 18, 414-16(1933).— Corrections are 
given for previoi^y publiriied work: Moiazoa*(C. A. 
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26» 5831) and O. Bceck and J. C. Mouzon (C. d . 26» 
006) . Curves showing the ionization of Ne, A, Kr and Xe 
by alkali ions are given. The curves of Mouzon for Ne 
and A are also given and agree with those of B. except for 
ions in A. Because of the different types of app., this 
shows that there was no scattering of primary ions through 
a large angle (> 20^) except in the case of K*** ions in A. 

Hdcn S. Hopheld 

Atomic constants deduced from secondary cathode ray . 
measurements. H. R. Robinson, J. P. Andrews and R. J . 
Irons. Proe. Roy. Soc. (London) A143, 48-^(1933). — 
Energies of the secondary cathndc rays expelled from Au, 
W» Ag and Cu by the K seriesnt-rays of Cu were measured, 
and compared with the energies expected from x-ray 
spectroscopic data. The results are consistent with the 
observed Compton shift and with recent work on electron 
diffraction, rather than with accepted values of h and e, 

L. E. Steiner 3 

Polarization of electrons. G. P. Thomson. Nature 
132, 1006(1933). — The diffraction rings of scattered 
electrons reported by Rupp {C. A. 27, 3603) were ob- 
tained. However, they were not asym., as claimed by 
Rupp. Gerald M. Petty 

DifEraction of fast electrons. M. Kosman and A. 
Aliclianian. Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 551-6(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3391. — ^The p. d. from a Langc-Marx im- 
pulse generator was used on a cold cathode discharge tube * 
to produce high-voltage electrons which were diffracted 
by an evapd. Ag film. The De Broglie wave length of 
the electrons is 0.0136 A., corresponding to an energy of 
530 kv. Howard A. Smith 

Reflection of electrons from liquid mercury. Robert B. 
Rrodc and Edward D. Jordan. Phys. Rev, 44, 872 -'5 
( 1933) . Bernard Lewis 

Electron diffraction by hydrocarbons. H. R. Nelson. , 
Phys, Rev, 44, 717-19(1933). — ^'Phin films of petrolatum, 
paraffin and tap grease were prepd. (1) by evapn. from a 
heated filament onto a metal surface, (2) by allowing 
an ether soln. to evap. from a water or metal surface 
leaving the hydrocarbon film and (3) by smearing the 
greases on metal surfaces. When 25 '50-kv. electrons 
were reflected at grazing incidence from these films the 
diffraction patterns consisted of rows of spots similar 
(o an x-ray single crystal rotation picture. The residving i 
power of ail but the smeared films is much better than has 
been reported previously. Observed reflections are in good 
agreement with the structure of normal hydrocarbon 
crystals found by Mfiller (C. A, 23, 30). The patterns 
indicate films are largely, if not completely, cryst., with 
the long axes of individual crystals perpendicular to the 
plane of the film. Bernard Lewis 

Electron scattering in methane, acetylene and ethylene. 
A. L. Hughes and J. H. McMillcn. Phys. Rev, 44, 876-82 
(1933). — ^The scattering coeffs. for elastic collisions be- 
tween electrons and mois. of CH 4 , CtHt and CitL have 
been measured over the following ranges: For CH 4 , 10 
to 625 v., 10* to 160®, and for 800‘v., 10*^to50® ; for C|H,, 
10 to 100 V., 10® to 160®; for CjH*, 10 to 225 v., 10® to 
150 ''. Total absorption coeffs, due to elastic scattering 
were computed by integration. For 100 v. and above, the 
scattering coeffs. of electrons by the mols. with 2 C atoms 
were far smaller than the coeff. for CH 4 with 1 C atom, 
but for 10-v. electrons the scattering was much less in 
CII 4 than in the other gases. Evidence for interference 
effects between the electron waves scattered by individual 
:Ltoms was indicated by the presence of max. in the curves 
for the ratios of the scattering coeffs. for CtH 4 and CH 4 
(also for the pair CsHi and CH 4 ) expressed as functions 
if scattering aisles. Ptjpvided the assumption is made 
ihat the scattering is done by H atoms alone, fairly satis- 
factory agreement between expt. and calcn. (computation 
by the formula for intensity of resultant waves emitted 
by a tuol.) was obtained for the ratio for C 9 H 4 and CH 4 . 
I’resumably the slow electron does not ptnetrate enou^ 
lo come under the influenese of the C atom. In order to 
*ibtain satisfactory agreement with CsHt, however, it was 
necessary to assume that the C atoms exerted their full 
effect. , Bernard Lewis 


Oftontations in thin evaporated metallic fllma by the 
method of electron diftaetioa. K. R. Dixit. PhU. Mag. 
16, 1049-64(19.33). -The orientations in thin films of Ag, 
A1 and Zn were studied from room temp, nearly to the 
m. p. of the metal. This orientation docs not depend on 
the nature of the base, provided the surface is smooth and 
amorphous. Orientation is produced in thin films, 10 
cm. thick, more easily tlian in thick films. Each orienta- 
tion is strongest at some definite temp. If the first layer 
of the deposit is considered as a two-dimensional gas, it is 
possible to calc, the temp, at which each orientation 
should occur. Calcfl. and exptl. temps, are in agreement. 

E. J. Rosenbaum 

Electron diffraction by mechanically worked caifaceB. 
H. Raelhcr. Z Physik 86, 82-10-1(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
964* . — Electron diffraction is used to study the phys. 
state of the surface of metals and insulators after mech. 
treatment. The surface is treated with emery paper, 
rouge and a polishing steel. Debye-Scherrer rings are 
obtained which increase in intensity with perfection of 
polish. Highly polished metals give the same rings and 
have therefore identical lattice consts. A monoatom ic 
metal layer of 2.8 -2.9 A. thickness is assumed to cover the 
surface (steel, Cu, Ni, Au, Sn, Zn, Cd, Pb and hematite 
were studied). NaCl, CaCOt, CaFi, FeSs and graphite 
give partly powder diagrams or plane lattice sp^ra. 
A highly polished surface may possess a fibrous structure. 

Egon Bretscher 

Observations with the help of an electron microscope 
on the migration of the emitting substance on oxide 
cathodes. E. F. Richter. Z. Physik 86, 607-709(1933) .— 
Lilies arc drawn on a BaO cathode and their image is 
focused on a photographic plate or fluorescent screen by 
means of an clec. or magnetic electron lens. In the course 
of formation the pattern is found to reverse, s. g., the lines 
which were previously not emitting and therefore dark, 
become active. This is shown to be due to a migration 
of Ba metal, which dets. the electron emission (and not 
the oxide) . Egon Bretscher 

Photoelectric investigation of the temperature depend- 
ence of the work function for electrons from a nickel sur- 
face covered with atomic barium. R. Suhrmann and R. 
Deponte. Z, Physik 86, 616-^14(1933).— See C, A. 27, 
6632. Egon Bretscher 

The effect of temperature on the energy distribution 
of photoelectrons. I. Normal distribution. Lee A. 
DuBridge and R. C. Hergenrothcr. Phys. Rev. 44, 861-5 
(1933). — An exptl. test has been made of DuBridge^ 
(C. A, 27, 3663) theory of the distribution of normal 
energies of photoelectrons. By use of a modified parallel - 
plate method of analysis, photoelectrons were ejected 
from a strip of Mo foil maintained at any desired temp. 
Current -voltage curves for temps, from 300® to 965 ®K. 
show good agreement with theory. Values of V max. 
at 0®K. can be detd. These were found to fit the Einstein 
equation at any fixed temp. For a fixed wave length the 
values of V max. are independent of T, as required by 
theory. Bernard Lewis 

The effect of tenmerature on the energy distribution 
of photoelectrons. 11. Total energies. Walter W. Rochr. 

I Phys. Rev, 44, 866-71(1933). —The expts. were carried 
out to test DuBridge *s (C. A. 27, 3663) theory of the toUl 
energy distribution of photoelectrons. Photoelectrons 
were released from an outgassed Mo filament placed at 
the center of a large oollecting sphere. Current-voltage 
curves were obtained for filament temps, from 3(X)® to 
100U®K. The effect of temp, on the tails of these curves 
is pronounced and shows excellent agreement with theory. 
The derived energy-distribution curves are also in general 
’ agreement with theory, and show at room temp, a most 
probable energy much closer to the max. energy than 
obtained by other investigators. Analysis of the theo- 
retical curves shows that the temp, effect has probably 
not introduced appreciable errors in the detn. of h by the 
photoelec, method. Bernard Lewis 

Photoeloctric yields in the extreme oltim-violet. Carl 
Kenty. , Phys. Rev. 44, 891-7(1938).— The photoelec, 
yields for various surfaom (Ni, W, Mg, W-0 and con- 
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itantui) mumiiiated by the extremely short wave ^ 
radiaticm given out by the pos. odumtis in He, Nc and A, 
resp.9 have been detd. The effect of the extremely short 
wave radiation was sepd. from that of the com- 
plete radiation by the use of a quartz disk which, when 
Inserted, cut off all radiations below 1500 A. The yields 
obtained (in electrons per iOO quanta) range from 11 in 
the case of constantan and He, to 0.14 in the case of 
Mg (surprisingly) and Nc. The srields for well-degassed . 
Ni, for He, Ne and A were 4.4, 1.6 and 0.6, resp.; those 
for the other surfaces except Mg varied with the gas in the 
same general way. 'I'hus the max. in the yield for most 
ordinary metal surfaces probably lies on the short side of 
584 A. W-C) gave greater yields than W (except in A) 
and ill general undegassed metals gave yields several 
times greater than wull-dcgasscd ones. The size of the 
yields suggests that the photoelec, emission from probe 
and cathode .surfaces in the rare gases may be of con- 3 
sidcrablc importance. liernard Lewis 

The emission of electricity from columbium. II. B. 
Wahlin and L. O. Sordalil. Phys. Rev. 44 , 1030(1933). — 
Cb yields pos. ions of the metal when vaporization is 
appreciable. Values for the work functions of the electron 
and pos. ion arc given. L. Goldman 

The magnetic moment of the proton. Alfred Land6. 
Phys. Rev. 44 , 1028-9(1933).- -n is shown that nudei 
of odd at. no. and odd mass no. have mech. and magnetic ^ 
moments due to the orbit and spin of one proton. For a 
series of such nuclei the magnetic moment is calcd. with 
Gottdsmit's formula — giving a magnetic moment of about 
2 magnetons for the proton. The values of the orbital 
quantum no. assigned to the proton in the series of nuclei 
indicate that the proton circles around inside or on the 
surface of the neutron shells. L. Goldman 

The electronic atomic weight and e/m ratio. R. C. , 
Gibbs and R. C. Williams. Phys. Rev. 44 , 1029(19.^1).'- ' 
The at. wt. of the electron was found from a measurement 
of the interval between corresponding components of the 
and H*a lines, the at. wts. of 11^ and H* reported by 
Bainbridge, Houston's value for i'(H'a) , and the relation 
that the ratio of the wave nmiibcrs for such a transition 
is the same as the ratio of the corresponding Rydlierg nos. 
The at. wt. of the electron is found to be (5.491 ^ 0.0C12) X 
lO"*. L. Goldman t 

The Heisenberg theory of atomic nuclei. H. Mandel. 
Physik, Z. Sowjetunion 4 , 640 50(1933) (in German). 

Orald M. Petty 

Wave-statistical theory of radioactive disintegration. 
K. C. Kar and A. Ganguli. Phil. Mag. 16, 1097-1109 
(1933) . — A model of the nucleus is considered which con- 
sists of a hard core surrounded by a spherical shell iiiled 
with circulating neutral He atoms. Theoretical values of . 
the disintegration consts. agree with cxptl. data. * 

E. J. Rosenbaum 

Heights of nuclear potential barriers. K. Watson 
PoUard. PhU. Mag. 16, 1131-41(1933). -Heights of 
potential barriers are estd. from a-particlc scattering 
and from the min. energies of a-par tides required for 
nudear disintegration. The height of the barrier of the 
7 light dements for which data are available is a linear 
function of the at. no. This b confirmed by a calcn. | 
based on the Hebenbcrg nudear theory, provided the no. 
of protons equals the no. of neutrons. The barrier heights 
from disintegration by protons are lower than those for 
a-partide dbintegration, but the linear relation between 
height and at. no. b valid. K. J. Rosenbaum 

Atomic disintegration and cosmic radiation. £. Rupp. 
Z. Ver. deui. Ing. 77, 1277-9(1933).— Review. 

A. B. F. Duncan 

Snefinr distribution in cosmic rays. W. G. Pollard. 1 
Phys. Rev. 44 , 703-6(1933). — ^Examn. shows that the 
energy bond of cosmic ray partides lias probably preserved 
the energy distribution with which it was originally 
emitted, despite traveling through space for 5 X 
10^* years. A Maxwell dbtribution in energy corrected 
for r^tivity b applied to functions which approximate 
Lemaitre's and Vailarta's curves for the latitude effect 
and fairly good agreement with Compton’s observaUona 
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I b obtained when 16.7% of the radiatioa has the Maxwdl 
dbtribution, the remamder being composed of pannes 
unaffected by the earth’s magism field. Tliese results 
are applied to Laxnaitre’s theory of the radioactive origin 
of the radbtion. The dbtribution found has many fea- 
tures which suggest such an origin, although the recent 
findings indicating that there are more pos. than ncg. 
electrons in the rays seem to discredit such a theory. 

. Bernard Lewis 

The presence of neutrons in cosmic radiation. Pierre 
Auger and G. Monod-Herzen. Compt. rend. 197, 1406-7 
(1933). —In testing the freedom of Wilson doud chambers 
from contamination by radioactive matter 1076 pairs of 
plates were taken with a 10-cm. chamber and 400 
plates with an 8-cm. chamber, both contg. H at normal 
pressure. IVenty tracks were observed to come from thr 
walls and could be attfibuted to the radioactivity of the 
I wall materials. In addn. 3 tracks of a different origin 
were found . One track of the first series was due to a fast 
nudeus and showed accompwying tracks of ejected 
electrons but having their origin in the midst of the gas, 
and 2 short tracks lying entirdy in the gi». The second 
series showed another short track lyii^ entirely in the gas. 
Iliese tracks arc similar to thase which neutrons produce 
ill H, and it is possible tliat the tracks observed here are 
due to neutrons emitted by the Cu and Pb covers of the 
^ chambers under the influence of cosmic rays. M. M. 

Cloud photographs of cosmic-ray “StffBse.” Gordon L. 
Locher. /. Franklin Inst. 216, 673-82(1933); d. C. A. 
28, 966^* -Photography of doud tracks of the disinte- 
gration products of Stossc as a means of investigating the 
origin and .source of energy of the ejected partides 
Ix^en undertaken with a modification of the method of 
Blackett and Occhialini (C. A. 27, 2874). The cxptl. 
arrangement is described. It b believed that neutrons ai e 
generated, or liberated, in cosmic-ray Stdsse but it is 
impossible to tell from what material they arise. Tlicir 
energy and ionization characterbtics are unknown. 

Allen S. Smith 

Collisions of neutrons with light nudei. U. N. Feather. 
Proc. Ray. Sac. (London) A142, 689 -709(l9a3) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 4730. —Cloud chamber photographs were taken of 
tracks, in O and O-H mixts. and in CfHi-He mixts., pro- 
duced by coUisionvS of O and C nudei with ueutnnis from a 
Po-Be source. The range dbtribution curves for elastic 
collisions were obtained. A criterion for the assignment 
of observed tracks to the atoms responsible b discussed; 
it b based on the linear d. of ionization in the tracks of 
different atoms. Eight disintegrations of O nudei have 
been observed but c^y 1 of a C nudeus. The defidency 
of the present knowledge of range-vdodty relations b 
emphasized. B. J. Rosenbaum 

Conservation laws and fi^esaiamaa. G. Beck. Nature 
132, 967(1933). — ^Thc energy of^the continuous 0-ray 
spectrum varies between the limits me* and A£, where 
AE b the energy difference of the 2 nudd. A generalized 
expression for the consefvation law b support^ by data 
on the branch decompn. of Ra C and Act C. U Z appears 
to be a deriv. of an unknown U isotope. S. B. S. 

Reversed fine structure of the a-rays. A. Pdessitskil. 
Nature 132, 969(1933). — ^The fine structure of the a-rays 
indicates t^t the following dement will emit groups of 
a-rays with energies greater than the normal value, an 
effect described as reversed fine structure. The calcd. 
intensity of the reversed fine structure group from Act A 
b close to the limiting sensitivityjof present methods. 

S. Bradford Stone 

Bxdtatioa of the bonm nucleoa to proton emission 
by polonium a-nuUation. Fran^ Heidenreich. Z. Physik 
86, 675-93(1933).— The 3ridd of proton emission noxn 
B on bombitfdment with a-rays from Po b studied os a 
function of the primanr energy of the a-partides. Three 
H-groups are found. The 1st has a max. range of 14 cm., 
the 2nd 30 cm. and the last 76 cm. The yields are 4 
and 0.4 protons per 10* a-portidee, for the 2nd and 3rd 
groups, resp. The intensity of the 2nd group agrees with 
the nudear y-radiation emitted at the same time. 

Bgon Bretsclier 
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D Mttl MWlkBi of flnofiiio oiM i ii bj oowtrotti oad tlM 
probftble foaiatioB of a aovr liolovo of attrom (N^). 
Wm. D. Horkisui, David M. Oaiis and Heory W. Newaon. 
Pky9. Bm. 40, 04fr-6(i933); cf. C. A. 28, 405^.— In 
the deoomim. of difluarodichloromethane by neutrona in 
a Wilflon doud diamber the energy aod momentum re« 
lations (values given) show that the F nucleus captures 
a neutron and xorms and a He atom. Bnergy for 
(Iccompn. by neutron capture is given for N, P, O and Ne. 

L. Goldman 

The production of poiitivea by nudoar v-raya. Leo 
Nedelsky and J, R. Oppenheimer. Phys. Rio. 44, OOS'O 
0933). — ^The probability of internal absorption of v-rays 
from a nudeus by pair formation is computed for light 
elements. Results check with the value of Curie and 
Joliot for the no. of positives 'pfoduced by bombardment 
of Be but not of A1 ( C. . 27, 6630) . L. (Oldman 
Chemical detection of artifleial transmutation of the 
elements. V. Sokolov and M. Gurevich. Nature 132, 
(*79(1933); cf. F. A. Paneth and P. L. Gunther, 
C. A. 27, 3394. — ^The gas produced by artificial dis- 
integration of dements was collected by means of app. 
of very high precision. The disintegration of A1 by a- 
rays revealed the formation of ^ater quantities of H 
than were shown by the scintillation method. Bombard- 
ment of Lil with d-rays gave traces of He; of Nal with 
/if-rays gave traces of He and Ne. KI gave no rare gases 
hut emitted small quantities of H even without the action 
of /3-rays. Hden S. Hopiidd 

Two modificationB of hydrogen. Yu. Khariton, uspekhi. 
Fiz. Nauk. 10, 96-110(1930). — ^Review of ortho- and 
luia-H. K. H. Rathmaun 

Isotope report. The diemical elements and atom species 
according to isotope inveatigationa (Report on the work 
from the end of 1932 to the end of 1933). Otto Hahn. 
Her. 67k, 1-8(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 895. G. G, 

Separation of hydrogen isotopes by diffusion through 
palladium. L. Harris, W. Jost and R. W. B. Pearse. 
Troc. NaU. Acad. Set 19, 091-4(1933). — ^I'he diffusion 
of H through Pd under a l(K)-fold decrease in pressure 
i^dvc an enrichment in of 10 times in a single step. 
Conclusions: The diffusion is an at. process and there is 
111 activation factor favorable to the lighter isotope. 

J. B. Austin 

Heavy hydrogen in contact with normal water. M. 
L Oliphant Nature 132, 075(1933) — A mixt. of II* 
with pure He, stored over water in an aspirator, after 6 
v^tiks had the same total H content, but less than Vw 
ot the original H* remained. The loss was proved not 
to be due to leakage or soln. ; hence it is thought that there 
was an exchange between the H* mols. and the H of the 
water until the conen. of H* was the same in the liquid 
as in the gas. Helen S. Hopfield 

The isotopic fractionation of water. Edward W., Wash- 
burn, Edgar R. Smith and Mikkel Frandsen. /. Chem. 
rhynct 1, 288(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 706». E. R. S. 

The magnetoOptic method and' the iaotopea of radio- 
active elements. V. P. Rusakov. Uspekht Fie. Nauk. 
13, 702-7(1933). — A review, with a discussion of the 
sigmficance of the existence of various isotopes in radio- 
active disintegrations. F. H. Rathmann 

The magnetic deflection of the isotopic hydrogen 
molecules and the magnetic moment of the dauton. 

1 ivstermann and O. Stern. Z. Physik 86, 132^(1933); 

< f C. A 28, 34*.— The nuclear magnetic moment of the 
il^ isotoi)e seems to be smaller than that of H^ though the 
nuclear spin is twice that of H^ Egon Bretsdher 

A redetermination of the half period of thorium. Hans 
1 esefddt. Z. Physik 86, 605-10(1933) .—The discrepancy 
Itclwcen bid detns. of the half life of Th due to Geiger and 
Rutherford (C. A. 5, 1232) and new measurements by 
Riisch (C. A. 25, 3913) ia decided in favor of G. and R. 
The new values are; Tvh *■ 1.3 X 10^ years, 1 g. Th 
units 4.7 X 10* a^partides per hr. Egon Bretscher 
^ Study of Th C*. C. Chami6. Cbmpf . rend. 197, 1037-9 
(1933).— Th C' isatmd. from Th C by recoil in an else. Add. 
he ha]f4ife period of the purified product ia 3A min. 
I uc decay curve ahowa an anomaly at the beginning whidi 


may be due to the fine structure of w-rays from Th C. 

J. B. Austin 

Fractional crystallisation of radium-bearing barium 
chloride. Mme. Branca Bdmee Marques. Compi. rend. 
197, 1314-15(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3665.— The func- 
tion X « log [Ra]«/[Ra]« -r log [Ba]«/[Ba]«, in which 
[Ra] is the couen. of Ra ions in soln. and subscripts o 
and X mean before and after crysin., resp., is calcd. In 
slow crystn. X is const, but in rapid crystn. X decreases 
as the conen. increased. Giregg M. Evans 

Radium and uranium from Great Bear Lake ore. Anon. 
Can. Ckem. Met. 17, 251-2, 253(1933).— Ra and U have 
recently been extd. from the ores of the Great Bear 
Lake region. The ore is crushed, roasted, pulverised to 
35-mesh, boiled with IICl, fdtered on a stoiievrare filter, 
and washed with water The residue contg. the Ra is 
treated with satd. NaCl soln. to dissolve the PbCL. 
A certain amt. of Ba must be present before boiling with 
NofCOi to convert both Ba and Ra to carbonate. Filtet- 
ing leaves the carbonates along with the SiOi. The 
carbonates are dissolved in IlCl and Ba and Ra repptd. 
as sulfates. Tlic sulfate mixt. contains 2-10 mg. Ra/kg. 
The sulfates are again converted to carbonate, washed, 
dissolved in IIBr and the soln. is purified by the usi* of 
Ba(OH)«. Ra and Bu bromides are sepd. by fractional 
crystn U is n^covered as Na salt, recovery bcginnmg at 
the point where the HCl leach gives the U in soln. 

W. H. Boynton 

Radioactivity of zinc. Hans Fescfcldt. Z. Physik 
86, 611-14(1933).— Contrary to Ziegert (C. A. 22, 4305) 
no natural radioactivity is found with very pure Zn. 

Egon Bretscher 

Experimental study of the widths and ahaMa of the 
Ka x-ray doublet trim Ca (20) to Ni (28) . Lyman G. 
Parratt. Phyx. Rsv. 44, 695-702(1933). Bernard Lewis 
Fine atnicture of the absor^on spectra of x-raya. 
A. Venderovich. Uspekhi Ftz. Nauk 13, 752-61(1933). — 
A review. The strength of the chem. bond in compds. 
can be detd. by a study of x-ray spectra. The strength 
of a given bond for a given element varies from compd. 
to compd. F. II. Rathmann 

The photographic action of ultra-soft ROntgen rays. 
M. Retininger. Z. Physik 86, 382-6(1933) .-^he half 
breadth of the C Ka line is detd. from photographic 
spectrograms with the help of a photometer. The half 
breadth is found to increase with the height of max. of 
the line. Explanation is lacking. Egon Bretscher 
Absolute measurementa of the scattering intensity 
of Co Ka radiation in argon. Gerhard Herzog. Helv. 
Phy%. Acta 6, 508-64(1933). -See C. A. 27, 6037. 

Egon Bretscher 

Methods for evaluation of rOntgenogrmma. N. D. 
Borisov. J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2, 601-4(1932), 

F. H. Rathmann 

ROntgen apactroacopic experiments on orientation at 
palmitic acid on mineral surfaces. E. Bcrl and B. Schmitt. 
AoUoid^. 65, 201-4(1933). — ^With monochromatic Cu 
Ka radiation and the rotating-crystal method, di ob- 
tained for plamitic acid was 35.7 A., in good agreement with 
previous work. Films, showing good interference pat- 
i terns, were deposited satisfactorily on glass surfaces from 
60% ale. soln.; from 40% soln. the lines disappeared. 
Orientation on glass, mica and gypsum surfaces is due to 
the formation of a unimolecular Na or Ca soap layer. 
Acidification of such a surface prevents formation of this 
soap layer and explains the weak, diffuse lines obtained 
on a quartz substrate. Filins formed on metal foils, 
especially by deposition from AcOH, showed sharp pat- 
terns contg. the metal soap lines as well as those of the 
^ add. Films on sphalerite, pyrite, calcite and cerussite 
gave no soap pattern. Arthur Fleischer 

Absorption apactra rosulting from the exdtation of (ho 
Innar olactrona. I. Genoru. H. Bcutler. Z. Physik 
86, 496-615(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 227.— Absorption spectra 
of metal vapors in the region 600-1200 A. are studied. 
Beyond the ionization thrrohold line absorption is found 
again, because of the exdtatkm of electrona of a shell 
Mow tkw valency electron. A general diffuaeness of the 
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excited terms is due to the tnmsltion ol the atom into ea 
ion ivith emission of the valency electron. Selection rules 
for this process are stated. The limits of thenew terms 
are identical with the excited states of the spark spectra. 
Approx, values of the new terms can be obtained from the 
arc spectrum of the next element in the periodic system. 
The continuum and a vacuum grating spectrograph 
were us^. The spectrum is called I* if the shdl below 
the valence shell is involved. 11. The mercury apectrum 
between IlPO and 600 A. due to excitation of die (Sd)^» 
sMI of Hg P. Ibid, 710-18.-*Absorption spectra of 
Bi with the He or A continuum as light sources give lines 
bdoQiring to the following transitions: (5d)^^ (6r)* 
(MF(85)*m P »Pi ‘Pi or or («)• (05)* mf »Pi or 
•Pi. The lowest term» (M)* (65)* 6P ‘Pi, lies below the 
normal series limit. This series ei^Pi converges to Hg*^* 
D 5 / 2 - The terms near the normal absorption limit are 
very diffuse. B. Bretscher 

Interpretation of the spectra of the hot stars. Bengt 
Edl6n. Z. Astrofihys. 7, 378-90(1033).— Unobserved 
lines of C III, C IV, N IV, N V, O IV, O V and O VI, 
which fall in the spectral region of astrophysical impor- 
tance, have been calcd. from known terms, and the re- 
sults a<3e used to identify the emission lines appearing 
in the spectra of hot Wolf-Rayet stars and to interpret 
the stellar conditions responsible for their appearance. 

C. C. Kiess 

A preliminary table of lines In the spectrum of h Cephei. 
C. J. Krieger. Astrophys. /. 79, 98-139(1934).— Wave 
lengths of 380 absorption lines in the spectrum of 5 
Cephei are presented together with their chem. origins. 

C. C. Kiess 

The hydrogen line sridths in 5 K Draconis. Ralph 
Van Arnam. Astrophys. J. 79, 140-2(1931). — From 
measurements of the contonrs of Hfip Hy and Ih in the 
spectrum of 5 K Draconis no correlation was found be- 
tween the intensity of the emission lines and the widths 
of the absorption lines. This evidence supports the view 
that the emission and absorption lines originate at dif- 
ferent levels in the star. C. C. Kiess 

Series in the spark spectrum of radium, Ra II. Bbbe 
Rasmussen. Z. Physik 86, 24-32(1933).— The spectrum 
of Ra II is obtained from 11000 to 1880 A. The ground 
term is 81842.31 cm*^ and the ionization potential 10.099 v. 

Egon Bretscher 

Arc igwic tfu m of silicon In the red and infra-red. C. 
& Kiess. Bur. Standards J. Research 11, 775 82(1933) 
(Research Paper No. 024). — ^Wave lengths have been 
measured for 130 new lines in the arc spectrum of Si be- 
tween 6125 A. in the orange and 11290 A. in the infra- 
red and beyond the longest previously recorded line. 
Most of these new lines appear in absorption in the solar 
Sjpectrum. Many of them have been classified as com- 
binations between new triplet and singlet terms arising 
from configurations contg. the 4p, 4/ and 5/ electrons and 
terms known from Fowler’s analysis of Si I (C. A. 23, 
8161). C. C. Kiess 

The are apectrum of sulfur. K. W. Meissner, O. 
Bartelt and L. Eckstein. Z. Physik 86, 54-76(1933). 

Egon Bretscher 

The spark apectrum of sulfur S H. O. Bartelt and L. 
« fekrkstein. Z. Physik 86, 77-81(1933). Egon Bretscher 
The arc spectrum of sulfur in the ultra-violet. J. E. 
Ruedy. Phys. Ree. 44, 767-60(1933). — ^A SchUler tube 
with a water-cooled A1 cathode with He gas for maintain- 
ing the discharge was attached to a vacuum spectro- 
graph employing a 1.5-m. grating of 15,000 lines per in. 
'Fhe S spectrum was excited by vaporizi^ some S in the 
tube while the discharge was in operation. The wave 
length range photographed was 0 2000 A., and in the 
region 105^2400 A. many new lines were observed and 
dmified. It was thus possible to eslablidi the low singlet 
terms of the arc spectrum and some of the higher terms 
built on the doublet P imd D states of the ion as well as 
some higher members uf the series built on the quartet 
5 of the ion. Bernard Lewis 

Aiyiiimowisa 01 presaufs-Droaoenaa wecirai imea. 
^my Mviauia. A«.44. 831-4(m. B.L. 


Ufma. Wm. W. Wataon imd Henry Margsnaii/pl^ 5 . 
Ree. 44, 748-62(1933).— Freaanre effects on the fist 
3 doublets of the principal series of the K absorption 
speetrum have been produced by N* up to 80 atms. pres- 
sure. The 4045 and 3446 A. pairs riiow shifts of the ab- 
sorption max. to the red and half-^dths more than twice 
as large as those for the resonance lines. In the range of 
^ N* pressures above ’’relative density” 10, both the shifts 
^ and half-widths increase more rapidly than linearly with 
density. The •Pi/* components exhibit this departun 
from the linear relation more markedly than the •Pit/, 
components. Possible explanations of these variations 
arc suggested. Quant, results are summarized in the fig. 
ures and tables. Bernard Lewis 

Absorption of li|ti^t near the mercury resonaiiGe line 
1850 A. I. M. Frank? Physik. Z. Sowjetuniou 4, 637-45 
3 (1933) (in German). — ^The absorption of the A1 line at 
1854.62 1 . by Hg is proportional to the thickness of Hg 
vapor, and is 0.5.3 at 306* for a layer of Hg 16 mm. thick 
AbsTirption decreased vnth increase in temp. The ab- 
sorption is due to scattering of the light by the Hg atom 
because of the close proximity to the 1849.6 A line of 
Hg. Gerald M. Petty 

Quendiing of light from flames produced by various 
chemicals. C.D.^ild. Phil Mag. 16, 1141 -50(1933) 

^ The quenching effect of a variety of salts and acids on ih(* 
light of a fiatne sprayed with a soln of a salt of Ca, Sr, 
Na or K was studied. With flames of the alk. earth salts, 
the effect of a quenching substance depends on both its 
pos. and neg. constituents. With alkali salt flames the 
effect of all added substances is about the same l(ht‘ 
behavior of the alk. earth salts is explained by assumibg 
that cquil. is reached in the flame, so that the no. of un- 

5 combined mf'tal atoms depends on the nature and 

of the acid radicals present. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Determination of the exdtation function of some terms 
of the mercury atom. Richard Seiler. Z. Physik 83, 
789^)5(1933). — ^The energy loss of electrons on diffusion 
through Hg vapor is used to obtain the probabilities of 
excitation as a function of the electron energy. The max 
probability for the transition 15* 2*Pi lies between b S 
and 7 V., 4-5% of the gas kinetic collisions being effective 

6 Two maxima are found for 15-2*P, at 7 and IS '20 v , 

resp. The yields are 1% for the former and 3% for the Ui - 
ter. Egon Bretscher 

Theory of the Stark effect in variable time fields. 1) 

I. Blokhintzcv. Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 5f)l 15(1911) 

HiwardA Smith 

The positive-ion excitation of mercury vapor. Erm'st 

J. Jones. Phys. Ree. 44, 707-10(193.1). — Hg vapor was 
bombarded with Li*** and K*** ions, the resulting spectra 

' were photographed with a quartz spectrografih and the 
plates photometered to give an approx, intensity-velocity 
curve. Voltages used ranged from 150 to 1500 v. The 
results indicate that the velocity rather than the energy 
Is the important factor to be considered in the mechanism 
of the collision process. A preference seems to exist fot 
the excitation of levels of higher L values. The spark 
lines 2827, 2^ and 2224 A. appear at 1000 v for \a *' 
e ions. A powerful source of pos. ions has been developed 

Bernard Lewis 

Doppler effect in spectra of positive rays ol uniform 
velocity in argon, neon and helium. Anna I. McPherson 
Phys. Ree. 44, 711-16(1933). Bernard Lewis 

Conflguratioii interaction in complex spectra. C. W 
Ufford. Phys. Rev. 44, 732-9(1933).— The dectrostatie 
energies and magnetic splitting arc calcd. for thi terms 
of ndhi^Sp nd* and edaV frm quantum mech. con- 

7 siderations of the dectrostatie interaction between the 
terms in Russell-Saunders coupling of the electron con- 
figurations. The values are compart with those observed 

in Ti II and Zr II. The latter agrees particularly well, 
espedally if the observed terms are arranged. 

Bernard Lewis 

Gharacleristie values of the two-mhUmum mUem sad 
quantumdefectsof/statsa of heavy atoms. Ta-YouWu. 
Phys. Ree. 44, 727-31(1933). Bemsrd ‘Lewis 
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EoSlXiSS^rTv. ccmddftWc;w;iwofd.* piy 
RmTu. 74M(m.— The tdiSSk ifolA tniudtion 
probablUtiei eie given for the truuMont 

Bernard Lei4i 

Relajm Intenilty tiblaa for nectram Unea. H. B. 
White and A. Y. ^iaaon. Phys, Reo, 44, 763-6(1933) . — 
Relative intenaities for a large no. of mtdtiplets have been 
caicd. from wdl-known deoretical formulas. These ^ 
mtensities have been tabulated for future reference in 
making analyses of spectra. The tables are grouped under 

resultant spin, from singists 5 - 0, to octets 5 <■ 
7/2 and include all probable values of L and J* It is 
shown how the same tables apply to jj^upling, to hyper- 
fiue structure and to related multiplets. B. L. 

Variation in apeetra of aomo-xgases in relation to the 
disdiarge frequent in Geisaler tubes. A. V. Savel’ev. 

J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 622-6(1933) —Photo- i 
graphs of the spectra of Ne, He and H are shown. 

F. H. Rathmann 

Wave lengths of the red lines of neon and their use as 
secondary standards. C. V. Jadcson. Proc, Roy. Soc. 
(London) A143, 124-35(1933).— To det. definitely 
wbethtf the Ne lines can be used as secondary standards 
the wave lengths of the red lines of Ne have been com- 
pared with the primary standard by means of a Fabry- 
i>erot interferometer of resolving powers ranging from ^ 
70,000 to 800,000. Results: With resolving powers 
greater than about 260,000, the Ne lines have const, wave 
lengths showing a systematic difference of 0.0001 A. and 
a mean accidental difference of *0.0002 A. from the 
values of Bums, Meggers and Merrill (C. A. 13, 1419). 
With lower resolving powers the apparent wave lengths 
become systematically lower until const, values are reached 
at about 100,000. The Ne lines form satisfactory second- 
ary standards for use with ap|>. of low resolving powers 
when corrections, which are given, are applied to the 
standard. Conditions are given for exciting lines accu- 
rately reproducible in wave length and free from self- 
reversal. Allen S. Smith 

The line absorption of sodium vapors of the D lines. 
W. Zchden. Z. Physik 36, 665-82(1933).— The / value 
of each D line (isolated by Wood's method) is detd. from 
lULasurements of the 'Tine absorption" /oi ■" 0J207, e 
/oi "■ 0.632. Qual. agreement with the value from meas- 
urements of the magneto-rotation is obtained if the hyper- 
hue structure is taken into account. Vs uod Vs are as- 
sumed for the nuclear spins of Na, Directions for seal- 
ing Suprax glass plates to tubes are given. B. B. 

Sodium idow-lamp. F. H. Newman. Phil. Mag. 16, 
1109 '14(1933). — Na was added to A- or Ne-filled bee- 
hive lamps by electrolyzing throijqth the glass walls. . 
\\h**ii the lamp is lighted, the A lines disappear leavii^ ^ 
only intense and narrow«,D lines of Na, suitable fpr cali- 
bration. Ne lines do not disappear entirely. 

B. T. Rosenbaum 

Width of spectral lines in gases. ' V. Veiskopf, Uspekhi. 
Ftz. Nauk. 13, 552-92(1933).— The Hg 2637 and the 
Xd D lines were measured for width in Ht, He, A, Ne, 

N. i Ou COz and CO. F. 11. Rathmann 

Andysis of Zeeman patterns. Russell A. Fisher. Phys. { 

Rev. 44, 724-6(1933). — ^A method for the representation 
and analysis of Zeeman patterns is explained. B. L. 

Relation between fine structure of nectral lines and 
the roistion of the nucleus. S. Frish. Uspehh. Fin. 
Nauk. 10, 670-80(1930). F. H. Rathmann 

Li * fine structure and wave functions near the nucleus. 

A. Wheeler and G. Breit. Phys. Rsv. 44, 048 
(1933).— -l^e fine structuti of the (lj2p^) P level Li'*’ 
wds caicd. theoretically. In the formula for the energies 
of the triplet j - 0, 1, 2 : Bt + I— 3(C + D), 2(D - 

O, 0] the compute values of C and D are — <).824 and 
-1.040 cm.*t as against the observed values of 0.016 

—1.033 of Schfiler (C. A. 25, 1734). Goldman 
Nudear momenta of eodium end potaeeium. 8. Frish. 
Rhysik. Z. SowJeHtmon 4, 667-62(1933).— A luview of the 
I'lctroscopic work on the magnetic moments. 

Howard A. Smith 


The nudehr spin an4 magnetic moment of eodium hum 
^peifine etnicture. L. P. Granath and C. M. Van AtU. 
Phys. RsojsH, 936-42(1983).— 'The hyperfine structure 
of thoNk I7ltnm from a liquid-atr-cooled Schfiler tube was 
observed with a Fabry-Pmt interferometer. Each line 
has 2 resolvable components; the sepns. are: for Dt 
(X6890),0.0565cm.’>,forDi (X 6806), 0.0612 cm. The 
total hyperfine structure splitting for the 3*5i/t state is 
0.0583 cm.-^ for 3*Pvi» 0.0060 cm.-» and for 3*Pi/«, 

0. 0083 cm. Relative intensity measurements are con- 
sistent with a nudear spin of */%. The nuclear magnetic 
moment is caicd. as 2.7/1840 Bohr magnetons. 

Bernard Lppris 

The magnetic moments of the rubidium isotoi^. D. 
A. Jackson. Z. Physik 86, 131(1933). — By oomtfination 
of J.’s results {C. A. 27, 3130) with those of Kopfermann 
{C. A. 27, 4733) the isotoi)e shift for Rb>» and Rb”^ 
is found to be 0. Egon Bretscher 

The hyperfine structure intensities of the 2*5i-2*P«,i,i 
triplet in optically excited mercury vapor. M. L. Pool 
and S. J. Simmons. Phys. Rev. 44, 744«7(19^). — ^The 
hyperfine structures of the Hg lines 6461, 4368 and 4047 A. 
in fiuorescence emission were obtained in the 2nd order 
of a 30,000-line, 21-ft. grating. The latio of the intensity 
of the central component to the intensity of any cm of the 
other components was found gmter than a similar ratio 
for the emission from the excited arc. This anomalous 
increase m intensity of the central component in fiuores- 
cence may be accounted for by making use of the ab- 
sorotion coeffs. of the components of 4047 A. B. L. 

H]^erfiue structure in the tantslnm arc spectrum. 
Edwin McMillan and Norman S. Grace. Phys. Rev. 44, 
949-50(1933). —The intervals and no. of components 
in the lines X 5997.24 and X 6020.69 in the arc spectrum 
of tantalum show that the nudear spin is 7/2. The level 
scheme for X 6020.69 is shown. L. Goldman 

Measurement of the light emission in the aigoa tad 
mercury spectrum on excitation with electron cdlisiCfii. 
Otto Fischer. Z. Physik 36, 646-66(1933).— The cxr 
dtation functions of the violet lines of the spark spectrum 
and the blue lines of the spark spectrum of A are detd. 
at low pressure. The intensity ratio in the blue part of 
the A spectrum is measured with the hdp of a W ribbon « 
lamp as light source for comparison. A new method is 
developed for detg. the abs. yield A of exdted atoms bjf 
direct comparison of the light emission with the |S^dard 
W lamp. A is found in the case of Hg 4368 tohe 7.9/> 
KXX). This agrees with the value obtained by Hanle anff 
Schaffemiebt by a totally different method (cf. C. A. 
24, 1283). Kgon Bretscher 

The natural width of neon lines in the visible spectnim* 

1. Statement of the problem, theoretical foundation of. 

the method of investigation and discussion of the avaif^ 
able results. Wilhdm Sdiuu. Ann. Physik 18, 705-2(f 
(1933). n. Description of appsiatus and methods of ^ 
measurement, quantitative results. Horst Shillbach. * 
Ibid. 721-45. W. F. Meggers ^ 

The intensity of the visible neon lines of the Moitiviq 
column as a function of the current strength, wilhdol. 
Schfitz. Ann. Physik 18, 746-54(1933) . W. F. Meggers ^ 
Infra-red region of the spectrum. M. A. Levitskaya. 
J. Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2, 351-70(1982).— A review.^ 

F.H Rathmann 

The inert gaa molecules. K.. G. Ettieleus and O. S. 
Duffendack. Phys. Rev. 44, 946(1933).— Band spectra 
m hdium show that the mol. is formed from a normal 
and a metastable atom and is turther excited by an 
electron. Heavier inert gases do not give baud spectra 
because of the lower metastability of mols. having a larger 
’ no. of electrons. L. Goldman 

The action of li^t on vapora of rubidium iodido. Re- 
mark on the pubucation of Manohor S. Desai. G. H. 
Vis8erandA.C.S.vanHeel. Z.Pkyri686,694-6(1933).— 
JbTioirity daim and criticism of D.’s paper (C. A. 28,46'). 

Bgon Bretsdicr 

j^uence of nltiogen and carbon diorido upon the ab- 
^ecfrum H morcury vi^. R. W. Wood and 
ML V. ^ttb. Phys. JUo. 44, 1030(1933).— The history 
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effect of chemicelly inert fbn on tlid abeorptloii 1 
qieetrum of Hg b given. For adM n a broad absolution 
band on the Sbort-wave side of the rei on a i iib line ap- 
peared tvben the width of the x>res8iire-broadclledil|-lliie 
was less than 10 A, its distance from the line was about 
8 Ai^the excess energy being 0.014 v. Similar data are 
givd for admixed COi. L. Gbldman 

A new band eyatem in nitrogen. Joseph Kaplan. 
Phys. Rbo. 44, 947(1833); cf. C. A. 27, 24. 26.— A new . 
band system was discovered in the N afterglow correspond- 
inn^ some of the «-8eries of Vegard in the luminescence 
dlfjSolid N and in the aurora borealis. The electronic 
energv pf the upper state b 6.41 v. and the initial level 
in moMbly a new electronic level. L. Goldman 

Further analyab of the Ns*^ bands. Allen £. Parker. 
Phys. Reo. 44, 014-18(1933). — ^The do « 3 sequence of 
the — *23 Ns'*' bands has been photograph^ in the 
second and third orders of a 21-ft. grating. Rotatimud 3 
analyses have been made of the (4,7), (6,8), (6,9) and 
(7,10) bands. The B values obtained fit well the expres- 
sions previously given for Bo' and Bo''. The per- 
turlNktion in the (6,8) band has been investigated. The 
present data on the perturbing H state are discussed. 
Additiqpol measurements in the (13,16) band are also 
given. ^ Bernard Lewb 

Uaht of the night sky and active nitrogen. Joseph 
Kaplan. Nature 132, 1002-3(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 898.— ^ 
The afterglow of the Nt tube has been photographed in 
the wisibb region. It is made up of the bands o « 18, 
19, 20, etc.; they are emitted by Nf^. It b possible to 
reproduce completely the light of the night sky in the Ns 
afterglow. Gerald M. Petty 

Nuclear spin of phosphorus from band-spectrum analy- 
sis. Murid P. Ashley. Phys. Rev. 44, 919-26(1933). — 
The embsion spectrum of Ps has been photographed in 5 
the Ist and 2nd orders of the 21-ft. grating. A strong 
alternation in intensity is observed in the successive 
rotational lines of many bands. The intensity ratio b 
fopnd to be 3 : 1 ; hence the nudear spin of P is Vs* A 
fine-structure analysb was made of the (6,22), (6, 2^1) 
in addn. to the (8,27), (8,28) and (9,28) bands previously 
reported by Herzberg (C. A. 27, 1672). Only P and k 
branches are present. The transition involved b >2 ^2!. 

£ e odd lev^ of the ground state have the greater 6 
tistical weight. The following mol. consts. are ob- 
tainedrJB/ - 0.2416 cm.-*, B/ - 0.3068cm.-*; a' - 
iB .00164; a* ■■ 0.00166. Bernard Lewis 

‘ Spectroscopic detection and structure of the PN mole- 
cule. J. Curry, L. Herzberg and G. Herzberg. Z. 
Physik 86, 348-66(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 411*.— Phe 
embsion spectrum of Ni-contg. P vapors b analyzed. 

S e configuration b a n *23 transition. The formula ^ 

the zero lines is given. The at. dbtances are 1.4869 
and 1.542 A. for the ground and the exdted states, re.sp. 
The energy of dissocn. from the ground state is about 
7.8 V. (extrapolated). The PN mol. b compared with a 
.series of other dbtomic mob. Egon Bretschcr 

Spectrum of 0**H'. Herrick L. Johnston and David 
^R. Dawson. Phys. Rev. 44, 10:11(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
2380. > -Five hundred lines distributed in 8 bauds in the 
spectrum of OH* were studied. Corrections necessary a 
'in calcg. isotope shifts are given. L. Goldman 

New bands In the electronic band apectrum of neutral 
OH. Katherine Chamberlain and Harold B. Cutter. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 927-30(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 3880.— With 
a very rapid flow of HsO vapor a discharge tube and high- 
frequency excitation, it was possible to bring out por- 
tions of 2 new bands in the si>ectrum of neutral OH. 
These have been identified as the (3,0) and (3,1) bands. 
Faint lines have also been found between the lines of the 9 
^^R%i singlet series of the 3064 A. band. These lie where 
approx, ealens. indicate that the branch of the 

(0,0) band of the isotope OH* should fall. The sini^t 
Serbs ^Ru of the (2,0) band appears on the plates. 
There is also a group jf 9 lines extending from 2639 to 
2666 A« This may be a portion of the (4,1) baud but it 
has not been found possibb to establiah thb definitelf if ^ 

Bernard^^wb ' 


Vi. is 

Abandat3240AlN»Mmrv«dter the3360A.>tadof yiH 
in the ppectfftm of ff'heai^-cunrent dbehargagtube contg 
N dhd H b also attributed to NH, Its •oftttnMce in 
other sources contg. N and H was investigated., A 
of the band photographed under high dispersion 1 
that it possessed the intensity distribution and no. of 
*'mbsing lines*' characteristb of a*n *A transition. 
The narrow doubling occurring in each of the P, Q and 
R branches b attributed to A-doubling of the *11 levels. 
Rotational term differences are obtained and rotational 
consts. calcd. The relation of the electronic levds of the 
mol. NH to the lowest levels of the atom N b discussed 
Wave lengths are tabulated. Allen S. Smith 

New 0^'*’ bands. Dbaoebtion enersy of Oi*** and 
ionization Mtential cA Ot. R. S. Mulliken and D. S. 
Stevens. Phys. Rev. 44 , 720 •3(1933) . — Three new bands 
are reported in the 1st neg. and several in the 2nd neg. 
S3rstem of Oi'*'. The numbering of the vibrational bvels 
of the normal state of Os'**, hitherto in doubt, is definitely 
establbhed. The observed ionization potentbb, /, of 

01 at 12.5 and 16.1 v. are discussed. From the known 
Of*** energy levels it b shown that the dbsocn. energy D 
of Oi'*' cannot be less than 6.0 v.; by extrapolation from 
the known levels 6.64 v. is obtained. The latter valw 
would require 12.11 v. as the ionization potential of Os 
It b suggested that D ■> 6.46 ^ 0.1 v. and I ■■ 12.1! 
^ 0.1 V. as a reasonable comprombe between the lun 
ization potential and the band spectrum data. B. L- 

The bond spectrum of bismuth oxide.’ Chandrasekhar 
Ghosh. Z. Pkyriik 86, 241-8(1933). — Four band systems 
are found between 43(X) and 6700 A. Egon Bretschef 
A band system of ionized aluminum hydride. U 
Hobt. Nature 132, 1003(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6246. 
The AlH band at 3600 A. has been analyzed. It belong* 
to a *11< ^ *S transition, and b attributed to AlH^ 
New bands have been found at 2700 and 3380 A. 

Gerald M. Petty 

The infra-red spectrum of heavy ammonia. S 
Silverman and J. A. Sanderson. Phys. Rev. 44 , 1032 
(1933). —The observed and calcd. values for the bands 
of the infn-red absorption of NHS agree. The structure*, 
of the enveloi>es of the 4 bands are similar to the cor 
reroonding frequencies of NH|. L. Goldman 

The rotation oscillation spectrum of methane. II 
Vedder and R. Mecke. Z. Physik 86, 137-66(1933).- 
I'he CH4 spectrum is studied in the region from 7000 
to 11,000 A. The absorbing column was 20 m. at 6 aim 
CH4 pressure. Seven bands were found. All the 2.'{ 
bands observed up till now can be reduced to the follow 
ing 4 normal osc^tions: i'(a) * 3016 — 16 v, p(r) 
2946 -60(0. -f r.), 6(a) - 1320-16(0. -f o.),6(j) -IWo 
— 10(t^ + Vm ) . The rotational sfructure has not yet been 
analyzed. Egon Bretscher 

Hie absorption spectra of lead oxide and lead sulfide 
R. S. Sharma. Bull.* Acad. Set. Untied Provinces Agra 
and Oudh Allahabad, India 3, 17-22(1933).— For PbO 

2 regions of continuous absorption were observed begin- 
ning at 3000 and 2240 A. Similarly, PbS exhibits 2 
continuous absorption bands beginning at 3500 and 2450 A 
In each case the first absorption band represents the photo 
chem. dissocn. of the mol. into 2 free atoms; the second 
absorption band represents the dissocn. of the mols. with 
the O and S atoms in the metastablc ^D% state 

C. C. Ktess 

The absorption apectra of vapors of the lower 
chlorides of elements of the fifth group of periodic table. 
Hrishikesha Trivedi. Bull. A/std. Set. United Provtncei 
Agra and Oudh Allahabad, India 3, 23-^0(1933). -Thi 
tnvalent chlorides of P, As, Sb and Bi have bands ot 
continuous absorption in the ultra-violet with long-wave 
limits at 2967, 3466, 3256 and 3666 A., resp. The coi- 
responding energies are greater than */• but less than 
*/• the heats of dissocn. calcd. from ttomochem. con- 
sideratious. The trichloride mol. probably dissocs. into 
a Cl atom and a dichloride of the metal. C. C. Kicss 
Queachlag of iodlae fluoresceape by iodiae aad axgco- 
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lame* P* ^**7*. lii».4(U^6l-8(1888).— 1 

]«']uor«scetibe vrAi cxdted'mouMtoiMtlba^^ Is bdknr 
0.8 «ini. prefl|f}ure» by the Hg green Gid yellow lines and 
tnt^sw^ by ^photographic photdmetiy with* a speetro- 
mph. lAbsi^tioii measurements were made Ufider 
similar conditions with 2 compensating photoelec, cells. 
I^ecr's law holds here. Argon does not alter the absorption 
(if I|. The ratio of probability that an excited mol. will lose 
nil energy in an I collision to probability of radiation is , 
Ivainated per unit time. The ratio exceeds unity for * 
pressures of about 0.05 ntm. The yellow excited scries is 
((tirnched more Ilian the gr^n by both Is and A. The 
complex nature of A quenching is discussed. B. L. 

llLC magnetic extinction of the fluorescence of diatomic 
molecules of sulfur. J. Geiiurd. Compt, rend, 197, 

; cf. C, A. 28rTO8®. — ^The extinction by a 
n.jguelic field of the fluorescence of ^ vapor excited by 
ilg ladiation was sludted for wave lengths from 2894 to : 

A. and a field strong th of 40,000 gausses. The e fleets 
nii more complex than those previously observed for I 
nid Te. Besides multiplets winch showed strong ex- 
nuetion, others wctc but slightly affected while some were 
incie.iscd in intensity. The extinction is more marked 
toi the shorter exciting wave lengths. Van Vlcck’s 
MitoTV of magnetic predissocn. does not seem to lie ap- 
jitiCHhle to Sa. Morris Muskat 

The molecular spectra of some indium and gallium ^ 
hahdes. A. Petrikaln and J. Hochlierg. Z, Physik 86, 
:il 'fhe absorption and emission spectra of 

1 nU , IiiCl, luBr, GaClt, GaUra and Gala are studied. The 
lit .111(1 tiivalenl conipds. give at high temp, continuous 
pit^ti.L, the univalent, two baud systems, both of singlet 
clHiicitur. JCgon Brelschcr 

The absorption of iodine vapor in the presence of foreign 
^ases. Ion I. Agarbiceanu. Compt, rend, 197, 1198-9 • 
cf. C, A, 27, 4480.- Absorption bands of It 
luisul with Oa or Nt (at pressures of from 1 mm. to 1 atm.) 
lit inttiisificd but no new bands appear; apparently 
tuiud niols. of It aie rendeied less active during col- 
lision K. G. Vanden Boschc 

Rotational structure of the Raman band (0000) 

(020 J- 2) in linear symmetrical molecules YXt. }. Rud 
NiUKcn. Phys, Rev, 44, 91 1 -12(1933).— In connection 
with un attempt to interpret 2 faint lines in llie Raman < 
MKLttiiiii of COt (Laiigseth and Nielsen (C. A. 27, 1272) 
tiK mleiisilies have been calcd. of the rotational lines 
.isioeil vtilh the transition (0000) -► (020 -4= 2) in linear 
Munutiical mols. X-Y-X. The results agree with the 
luoTL gi iiLial formulas recently obtained by Placzck and 
I'IIl-i U’. a, 27, 4171). Bernard I.^wis 

The diffusion of light and molecular rotation in liquids. 
.V Kcmssel. Compt. rend, 197, 1033-6(1933).— The 
I><)lati/atioii factor of scattered light is detd. spcctro- 
^copicallv for \ 4358 witli^vexal slit widths (x) for 
< S', llOAc and SOi. Conclusions: The mols. do not 
iiuike complete rotations but change their orientation 
with vaiialde speed. The forces Aiat promote ossocn. 
oiiposc ceilain lotations J. B. Austin 

The Raman effect in ammonia and some other gases. 
Ui.irUoii JM. Lewis and Win. V. Houston. Pkys, Rev, 
44, U0.S 10(1933). — ^Tlie Raman rotation spectra of poly- 
Kuniic mols can tie iiiterpieted in terms of the iiolariz- 
ahihtics oi tile mols., without explicit knowledge of the 
(ketioiiic States. This i>oint of view makes possible the 
(^alcii. of the relative intensities of ail nilation lines to be 
The spectrum of gaseous NHs shows the calcd. 
iiiUiiMtv relations when a suitable shape is assumed for 
dll luol. Measurements tend to supfiort the flat pyramid 
infilled from inlra-ied data. The larger moment of 
JiKriu IS 2.79 X 10" g. sq. cm. CHi .shows no pure ro- 
tation I) Hid HI presence of a vibration-rotation 

i^aiid which has not been interpreted. C1H4 gives a pure 
t ot at loti liaiid which indicates a inuinent of inertia of about 
•:o ox 10 g. sq. cm with alteniatiiig intensities as in H|. 

Bernard Lewis 

, riic Raman effect of solutions of sminoninm nitrate 
u nitric acid. Louis M^dard and Therese Petitpas. 
rend. 197. mi-^193S).— Tbe adda. of NHiNOi 


to HKOi increases thq Values of the frequencies of the 
Raman rays — .nii) previously found for HNOs; 

the ni and values are most easily affected by diln. Foi 
solns. of NH^Os in HNOi the frequencies of the NOt 
ion are 728, laW and 1339 cm."*. K. O. V. H. 

The multiplicity of some Raman frequencies of the 
nitrate group found in nitrates with more then one valence. 
Z. GUaiio and G. h'rongia. Nuovo chnento 10, 300 15 
(1933).— The Raman frequencies 1440, 1030, 9S0 and 
720 cm.“‘ of the nitrate group have been studied in stdns. 
of UNOt, NaNOu KN(h, NHiNCh, AgNOn, mNOu 
Mg(N0i)u MniNOth, BaiNO^he Ca(NO»h, Cd(MMi, 
PHNOtho AHN0,)u Ce{NOd)ne TMNihh, In 

all the univalent salts the lines are single. In the bivalent 
salts the lines 1440 and 720 cm."* are veiy wiile, proliably 
double. In the trivalent salts these lines ate clearly 
double with a sepn. of 30-40 cm. *. 1'he duplicity, 
which corresponds to oscillations of llie elec, nionient of 
the nitrate group in a direction perpendieul.n to the axis tif 
symmetry, is attrihuled to the cxisiencc m soln. of ions 
of the type lM(NOj)]+ in which the metal ion lies on the 
axis of symmetry. J. B. Austin 

The Raman effect in aluminum salts. A. da Silveira. 
Compt, rend, 197, 1036 7(1933).— The Kanian displace- 
ments in cm."* for said, solns. of Al(NC)i)i and of Al?- 
(SOd)] are as follows, where the inlcnsilies are marked as 
ff — very faint, / -faint, in— medium, 3 stiong, «- very 
strong: Al(N()a),:.Wi f, 440 537 f‘.27 /f, 721 m, 819 

/, 1052 53, 1241 ff, 1312 m, 1411 5, 1530 If, 1039/; Ala- 
(S0,)8;27() /, 300 f, 401 w, 527 /, 012 w, 080/, 981 ss, 

1 lot) The possible origins of these lines arc discussed. 

J. D. Austin 

The Raman spectra of some substituted cyclofilefins. 
Marcel Godchot, Etienne Canals and Gerniamc Cauquil. 
Compt, rend. 197, 1407 9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 202:L- 
As a whole the Raman spectra of the .substituted cyclo- 
olcfiiis are similar to those of the unsiibstituted compels* 
Thus the strong line in the region of 1200 cm."* is found 
in the substituted compds. as well as in the unsubstituted 
conipds., and the same ivS true except for minor details 
of the line at 1440 cm."*, characteristic of the CII2 grout). 
Eurtheniiore, for both sets of compels, there is found a 
group of fine lines, bcgiiming at 132 cm."*, which are 
distributed over the spectrum. The main diffcTcnci*s lie 
in the splitting into a doublet in the case of the suljgUtuted 
annpds. of the line, previously single, at about 800 cm."* 
which Ls characteristic of the C — C bond, and a small 
shift toward longer wave lengths of the line at 1000 crn."*, 
characteristic of the double l^nd. Morris Muskat 

The complete Raman spectrum of benzene from 5100 
A. to 4100 A. P. Giasstiiann and J. Wcilcr. Physik 
86, 321-37(1933). -The Raman spectrum of benzene 
is obtained with high dispersion (10.8-10.6 A./mni. for 
4560 and 4260 A., resp.). Forty-one Raman frequencies 
are found; 18 arc new. Most of them are combinations 
of 10 fundamental frequencies 'Hic line for 981 cm."* 
is attributed to C**. Egon Bretschcr 

Change from aromatic to metallic electrons in organic 
compounds. A. R. Ubbelohde. Nature 132, 1002 
(1933). — ^A study of the elcc. iiolarizability, magnetic 
susceptibility and dielec, strength of compds. which con- 
tain several condensed aiomatic rings should yield data 
of importance to the theory of metallic conduction. 

Gerald M. l^tty 

The absorption spectra of biphenols in alkaline media. 
Albert Saint -Maxen and Emile Dureuil. Compt. rend. 
197, 1411-13(1933).— The intensities in the absorption 
spectra of hydroquiiioiie, pyrocatecliol and resorcinol 
) in the range of 5800-2200 A. were detd. when these 
conipds. were in pure water and in alkali media. The re- 
sults were: (1) The absorption spectrum of the hydro- 
qumoue in ulk. media becomes similar to that of ciuinone; 

(2) the nature of the alkali has little effect on the spectra; 

(3) the alk. medium diauges Uie siiectruin only when the 

bipheuol can change to a quinoue form. M. M. 

spectrum cf fluorobenzene. N. Gopala Pai. 
Imure 1^9 968(1933).— The Kauian frequency, 1220 
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appears to be bharocteriatk of the C — bond, 1 

S* Bradford Stone 

Moleeular light Bcattarinff by biliary inixtima. Richard 
Gansp H, A. Stuart and WUhw MOller. Z. Pkftik 66 » 
765-77(1033) .--The fact that the degree of dcpolarizatkni 
of light is generally much smaller in the gaseous state than 
in' the liquid is partly due to the necessity of taking d. 
and temp, into account to obtain the mol. anisotropy, 
partly to real assocn. in the liquid state. The degrees of . 
depolarization of light is detd. for the following mixts.: ' 
htnxene-hexane^ CCU-benzefie, niiroheruene-hexane, ntfro- 
4lfnMene-CClu toluene- AcOH, MeOH-CS^. £. B. 

Photoelectric measurements of magnetic rotatory dis- 
persion in the ultra-violet. G. Bniliat and A. Guinier. 
Comply rend, 197, 1028 30(1933). — ^The magnetic rotatory 
dispersion is detd. for I 1 ? 0 , heptane, hcptcnc and heptine 
lictwceu X 5893 and X 2804. Also in J, phys, radium [7], 
4, 691-714(1933). J. B. Austin 

Remarkable optical properties of the alkali metals. 
Clarence Zener. Nature 132, 908(1933) . —By treating the 
electrons as free, it is ])ossil)le to calc, the approx, values 
of the crit. wave lengths at which the alkali metals be- 
come transparent to ultra-violet. S. Bradford Stone 
Tho absorption of thin films of copper, silver and gold 
in the visible and ultra-violet region. Alexander Stnakula. 
Z. Phydk 86 , 18.5-94(1933). The curves of transparency ^ 
of Ag, Au and Cu have band character. Only Ag has at 
320 mu a min. of absorption, while Au and Cu have none in 
the ultra-violet. Egon Rretscher 

Preparation of light filters from gelatin and Soviet pro- 
duced dyestuffs. V. Gin/burg and B. Levin. J. Tech, 
Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2 , 1053 r.7(l932).-<.;raphs show the 
absorption curves of 40 different aniline dyes. 

F. II. Rathmonn 

The theory of phosphorogens. A. A. Guntz. Compt. ! 
rend. 197, 1030 3(1933).— A statement of tlic present 
status of the theory as based on recent work of Coustal 
(C. A, 27, 3070). J, B. Aastin 

The appearance and disappearance of color in pressed 
rock crystals. Magdalene Haberfeld. Siizher. A had. 
Wiss, Wien, Maih .-naturw . Klasse, Abt. lla, 142, 135-54 
(1933). — ^This work is similar to that of Smakula, C. A. 
24, 6(513. T'he absorption spectrum of pressed rock-salt ^ 
oystals has been photographed bc'fure and after radium 
irradiation and the changes have been analyzed. A 
simple expression is given to describe the behavior of the 
absorption max. at 470 him. Disappearance of color 
is more rapid when the foim alteration is greater; the 
excitation decreases during the process. In the pressed 
as well as the unpressed salt, about one quatiluiii is re- 
quired to liberate one electron. Albert L. Henne 
Additive coloring of alkali halide crystals. III. Spectro- 
photometric reaults. Kmst Rcxcr. Z. Physik 86 , l-Ll 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 5807. The influence of tempering 
on the absorption spectrum of colored rack salt and KCl 
crystals is studied with specimens from varicjus sources. 
The max. absorption is independent of the metal inserted 
into the crystals lattice (Na, Li, K, Sr, Ba) . These ab- 
sorption regions arc not changed by temp, if the crystal 
has previously l>eeu tempered at al)OUt 700'\ though they 
disappear with ordinary crystals at 4.50*’. K. B. 

Thennoluminescence spectra of fluorites, n. Division 
of the bands in thennoluminescence spectnun of fluorite 
mto two groups. Eiiclu Iwasc. Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. 
Chem, Research (Tokyo) 23, 22*33(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
974L — ^Thermolumincsccnce is destroyed by continued 
heating but is restored by exposuie to x-rays. After 
luminescence is restored 1 group of bands appears at low 
and the other only at high temp. Low-temp, bauds are 
absent in some natural crystals but after exposure to 
x-rays they appear. The relative intensities and fre- 
quencies of bands are related in one colorless sample. 

A. B. F. Duncan 

The light absoiptiov of p-nitrosodimethylaniline, J. 
F. H. Custers and C. J. Dippel. Z. Physik 86 , 516-*!^ 
(1933 ). — The light absorptions of an aq. soln. of p- 
ONCAN(CH«)i and the hydrochlorido are Tie 


Abstmets U70 VO. 28 

I ifldn. of HQ tojhalM^hbatii^ tli^lltnMriOtdt mectrum 
ootudderaUmv JnaJiQ oatt is ua^ gji a filter, 

cutting offln UfbLyw of depth 0.623 cm. (Vimm.) the 
regiem between 300 and 470 mu and allowinf the passaRe 
olfhalf the intensity at 264 nui. The soln. is oply ad* 
yamtageous if the light intenaity b not too great as the 
aosorption spectrum is changed by long irradiatkm with 
ultra-violet light. Egon Brctsdicr 

Some chanucal reactUms invoiviiig active nitrogen, k. 
‘ H. Ewart and W. H. Rodebush. J. Am. Ckem. Soc 
86 , 97-8(1934); cf. WUtey, C. A. 21, 2093.— When N 
and HBr at low pressures arc passed through an electrudt - 
less discharge NHiBr and Br are formed and a yellow to 
orange afterglow is noticed in the tube if traces of wati r 
vapor are present, but the afterglow is absent if the N is 
free from O or O compds. and dry. With HI an intense 
brilliant blue color is obtained but no afterglow is presi^ut 
I with HCL Plausible suggestions are m^e to explain 
these phenomena. Oden E. Sheppard 

Luminescence in the reaction of alkali metals with 
sulfur and selenium. A. Seidel. Physik. Z. Sowjetunwn 
4, 565 6(1933). -Chemiluminescence in the low-pressmt 
reaction of Na and K with S and Se were observed at 
temps, of 300^ and above. The Na reaction displays tlu 
D lines with a continuous background while the spectra 
of the various K reactions are continuous but are dif- 
5 ferentiated by the intensity distribution. H. A. S. 
Evidence for the formation of active hydrogen. A. 
B. Van Cleave atul A. C. Grubb. Nature 132. Ii)()l 
(1933). — ^A previous study of active H (C. A. 25, 3<)17) 
hhow^ no evidence for the formation of SiH 4 as proi^osid 
by Hicdcmann (C. A. 27, 2865). The authors agaitivtiiul 
no evidence for SiHi or for at. H. This active HMias 
spectrographic and chem. properties that do not pAini 
^ to at. H. Active H and li* seem to be present in about 
the same proportions. Gerald M . Petty 

Photograi^c-photometric method for tho measure- 
ment of the absorption of solutions in the visible region. 
W. K. Beyer. Z. Physik 83, 8(K>-13(1933). --The »b 
sorptions of solus, of (Co{NIlt)$)Ch and (CoiNIhCMr 
NIU)%)Ck are detd. with the Konig-Martens spcctio 
photometer and with a combination of a spcctrogra()ii, a 
rotating sector, and a Moll's microphotometer. The 
measurements of these compds. by Samuel (C. A. 25, 
.5096) disagree with B.*s results. Egon BrclscluM 
Photochemistry and flnoreacein dyes. II. F. Blum 
and C. R. Spesdman. J. Phys. Chem. 37, 1123 3.! 
(1933). — A, study was made of Uie possible source^ »i 
the peroxide formed when fluorescein dyes are irraduUd 
in aq. solns. It is concluded that the peroxide is prob 
ably IltOi formed from lliO aud O 9 . It is suggested that 
the bleaching of the dyes by light is an oxidaliou oi Oil 
dye by the lltOi, this reaction requiring activation of th( 
dye mol. by light. P. T. Newsfuiu 

Influence of the kind of chebical binding of triatomic 
molecules on photochemical processes, the structure of 
the solution, the boihng point and other properties. L 
Butkov. Physik Z. Sowjetunwn 4, 577 -005(l9;{3»(ni 
Gennan). — ^Absc^tioii spectra of PbCli, PbBrs and PbJ- 
in aq. soln. and in the vapor state, and Cdls, Znls, ligl 
and HgBri in aq. and EtOH soln. and in the vapor state 
were studied. A relation between the b. ps. of salts of 
the MXt type and the ionization potential of the mclab 
is shown: in the order of increasing polarity of the chi*iii 
bond they are HgXs, TeXi, BeXi, ZnXt. CdXi, I’bX/. 
MgXs, CaXi and SrX|. The ionization potential of L 
is 1U2} V. In weakly polar triatomic rnols., such as llgXs. 
at least one of the dissocn. products is found to occur in 
the excited state; in strongly^olar mds. these may oc^iu 
in the unexcited state. The thermodynamically culca 
dissocn. energies of PbXt disagree with ^e law of Kiimn^^ 
and Uchida. Data are presented in 11 figures aud 
tables. Gerald M. Petty 

Chemical dacompositions by ndUtiona. O. llarkcr. 
Chem. Eng. Mining Rev. 26 (?), 103-4(1933) .—A brief dis- 
cusrion of the effects of a-, ^-> 1 7 - and x^uya. 

W. H, Boynton 

The acoelMitloii of tbn daooB|ipositioii d oo^ by 
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emission fmn mdlnm. W. B. Oontor and C. H. Moon. 
j Chm. Soc. 1933, 1898-1400.— The thennfl decomim. 
(»i crystals of BaNi is acscnlerated ^ the emissioQ from Ra. 
Ihe effect is due to an acceleration of the growth of the 
tiiiclci and not to an increase in their no. No action of the 
. Liiniilus could t)e observed unless the temp, was sufficiently 
hii'li thermal decompn. to occur. The dccompn. of 
Elg fulminate is unaffect^ by the presence of Ka. 

H. F. Johnstone 

The action of penetrating radiation from radium on sub- 
tances in solution. G. Gu4^. Arch, pkys. hiol, 10, 
jMli ;303(1933); cf. Kailan, v. A, 26, 1191. — Solns. of 
NasCi 04 , fumaric acid and maleic add irradiated 

I, v ,i prepii. contg. 8.*) mg. Ka E were unaffected as far 
,is ('(iuld be detd. by coniimriag^absorption curves (usually 
iti ih( ultra-violet) lietd. by use of the spectrophotometer 
with those of mm -irradiated solns. &olns. were irradiated 
iSM r)J4 days. Small differences In the absorption curves 
,ii niadiated and nou-irradiated solns. of KMn04, KtCuOi, 
c .il , kl| BzONa, succinic acid and malotiic acid were ob- 

1 \ I d. Oden E. Sheppard 

Ion yield in the decomposition of ammonia by a-rays. 

II. iDV Kssex and Dorothea FitzGerald. J. Am. Chem. 

s,i( 56, th) 7(1934) .— A direct method for detg. ion yields 
ioi reactions induced by o-rudiations is us(3 to study 
.tiiinifMua dccompn. The ion yudd for the ammonia dc- 
(uiiipii. by this new method is 1.09 at 22^ and 1 atm. 
])ii . Oden B. Sheppard 

A few photochemical reactions in solution. L. Farkas. 
/ phystk. Chem. B23, 89 •99(1933).— The quantum 
Mild foi the following photochexn. reactions was studied: 


hydrolysis of CHiQCOiH, the dccompn. of AcOH, 
AcONa, AcOAg, EtCOsH, (CHiCOfH}i and the de- 
compn. of hexane sensitized by NH|. G. M. Murphy 


Photochem. reactions in the series of e^itrobcnzylidene 
acetal derivs. (Tanasescu, Macovsld) 10. 


Andrade, B. N. da Costa: The Mechanism of Nature. 
Enlarged ed. London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 4s. Gd. Re- 
viewed in Current Set. 2, 74(1933). 

Gibson, Chas. R.: Elect rical Conceptions of To-day; 
A Lucid Explanation of Many of the Latest Theories 
Concerning Atoms, Electrons and Other Matters Relat- 
ing to Electricity. Philadelphia: J. D. Lippincott Co. 
284 pp. Cs., net. 

Moot, N. F., and Massey, H. S. W.: The Theory of 
Atomic Collisions. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
283 pp. $6.00. 

Venable, Wm. Mayo: The Sub-Atoms. An Inter- 
pretation of Spectra in Conformity with the Principles of 
Mechanics. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 148 
pp. $2.00. 

Handbuch der Physik. Edited by II. Geiger and K. 
Scheel. Bd. 23, Tl. 2: Rontgciistrahlung aussclileisslich 
Rontgenoptik. 2nd cd., edited by H. Geiger. Berlin: 

J. Springer. 541 pp. M. .W. Cf. C. A. 27, 4176. 


Protective screen against secondary rays in taking 
radiographic (R6ntgen) views. P'riednch Hansen. Fr. 
754,660, Nov. 9, 1933. 
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COUN O. PINK 

High-frequency induction furnaces. C. A. Adams, J. Elec. Eng. 53, 132-8(1934). -The elec, furnace of the 

I I lodge and M. II. Mackusick. Elec. Eng. 53, 194 205 rocking type with indirect arc can now be used in the pro- 

IM.UI -An illustrated outline of the theory of the elec, duction of castings of various types of iron and steel with 

I KiiKlioii furnace mul of the application of that theory accuruti* control. This penults many new cast irons with 

<<• iliL operating characteristics and limitations of such properties vastly suiMTior to the cast iron pruduccHl by any 

iiii turns. Outstamiing metallurgical advantages obtainefi other means. Several photomierngraphs illustrate the 

iioiii the use of the induction furnaces are: freedom from 6 improveil structure of iron from these fiiruaees. 
HMitainuiation of the melt, the high temps, obtainable, ^ ^ W. H. Boynton 

mil Llii. circulation of the molten charge ?)y the electro- Electrolytic preparation of sodium perborate. 1. Eu- 
niiciiitii forces within it. A good bibliography is in- mikazu Kawomura. J. Electrochem. Assoc. (Japan) 1, 
h'd. d W. H. Boynton 202-7(11)3*3).— In tlie idectrolvsis of aq. .solns. of NasB 407 

Preparation of feiro-chromium in the electric furnace, and NagCOi at 10-12*’ with 3 amps, enrrent concu. and 
U Itu. Itch Compt. rend. 197, 1417-19(1933) .—A special ulnnit 8.6 araps./sq. din. anode c. d ., smooth Pt electrodes 
»li( lurnacc, with graphite electrodes, was designed to give the highest current efficiency; Sii, Cu, Ni, etc., 
MU nine 300 k. w. with a voltage drop of 100-120 per arc. - though inferior to Pt, can lie used as cathode, and the 
I lit I Iv I tiixles do not dip into the material to be reduced . ' current efficiency is about the same. Next to Pt, graphite 
' liioTiiitc coiitg. 51.2% Ci^O^ and 16.5% FeO was mixed is best as anodc.^ Addii. of K.C1, llxSiFt and NaiSiOi to 
viiili li»% C and reduced to ferro-chrnmium contg. Fe the electrolyte gives good results; the current efficiency 
t Cr 40.1 and C 0.3%. Twenty-three % of the Cr israisi’d with an increase in conen. of NajCOi and Na 2 B 40 T. 
".i. icduccii. When the chromite was mixed with 28% K- Konda 

i^i.imiLir C a ferroclirome resulted contg. Fe 24.5, Cr Mechanism of the oxygen electrode. T. P. Hoar. 
In 7 and C 6.2%; 95% of the Cr was reduced. Prepns. Proc, Roy. Soc. (Loudon) A142, 628-46(1933). — ^Thc 
marie eoiiLg. intermediate quantities of C and re- processes occurring at an O electrode wen: studied. The 
'I'idil Cr. At 1700® the metal oxidized slowly, at 1900® 8 irreversibility is explained in terms of an impe^ous oxitfe 
I ipidlv and above 1900® C and 02 dissolved in the molten film contg. cracks and pores. By extrapolating cathodic 
iiK to funn CO whidi was expelled with explosive and anodic polarization curves, a value of 1.20 ^ 0.03 v. 
doliMur. H. B. Messmorc at 25® is obtained for the reversible O potential refored 

£lectro<metallurgical progress in 1933. S. Wcmick. to a H electrode in the same soln. The results indicate 

M f hemist 10, 13-16(1934). E. H. that the total electrode process is Oi + 2HsO + 4a 

Cast iron and its production. M. V. Healey. EUc. 40H~. The rate of the reverse reaction is very small. 

I "R 53, 120-3(1034). — A brief description of cost iron E. J. Rosenbaum 

Jiid a comparison of the cupola and the elec.-fumace proc- Silver electrodes. Friedrich L. Halm. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 
‘ ’**1^ In the latter, the production of iron of any compn. 9 837-8(1034) ; cf. W. Hiltner, C. A. 28, 428’^. — Priority 
wnh accurate control is possible while the cupeda pro- claim. W. T. H. 

iliias (inly a high-C iron <3% or more C). Cupola cast The kinetios of electrode processes. ^ III. The be- 

■loii M cusirse-graincd and non-uniform, while the super-* havior of platinum and gold electrodes in sulfuric acid 

ill atiiijr ia furnace dissedves this suspension and and alkaline eolntloiiB oontaining oxygen. G. Armstrong, 

i>en]iits the production of a fine-grained uniform material. F. R. Himsworth and J. A. V. Butler. Proc, Roy, Soc, 

I* f .-tumoce control is pos., yet flexible in operation. (London) Ai43, 89-108(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 1828.— 

^ , W. H. Boynton The expts. support the view that on the anodic polari- 

Rocking dndiiect are electric fomacea. B. L. Crosby, zation of Ft in HiSOt or alk. solns. a single layer of ad- 
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sorbed O atoms is formed. On cathodic polarization the 1 
reduction of the adsorbed layer occurs simultaneously with 
demlarization by dissolved O in soln. The formation of a 
definite oxide begins at +1.27 v. when Au dectrodes arc 
polarized in dil. H8SO4. The efficiency of oxide formation 
decreases from 100% to a const, value of about 0.9% 
electrolysis proceeds. The behavior of Au and Pt is 
similar in alk. solns. Reducing agents such as K4Fe(CN)« 
and hydroqiiinone are able to reduce the oxide, the rate . 
of reduction by the latter being proportional to its conen. 

Allen S. «Smith 

The application of x-rays in the field of electro- 
deposition. N. Proiniscl. Metal Inti, (Ix>ndon) 43, 437-41 
^933).“ A review of recent work on electrodeposition 
based on x-ray studies and smnmary of problems of 
|)ructica1 importance that may be solved by this method. 

H. K. Johnstone 

Hidden sources of defects in degreasing of materials, j 

U. Jiisth. Oberfliichmtech. 10, 271-2(1933). — Unsatis- 
factory results in plating arc often due to the degreasing 
proct'ss applied immediately before plating. Passivation 
of the surface produced in degreasing should be removed 
by rinsing 1 min. in 5% HCl or 2-5% H8SO4 and subse- 
quently rinsing in clcsiii water. Brittle deposits might 
l)c due to electrolytic degreasing which had been carried 
out too long and at too high otirreiit densities; this is 
particularly the. case for Ni-Cr plating. Electrolytic ^ 
degreasing should Ix! done for 1.5 min. max., at 6 to K v. 
max. In most degreasing i>rocess(*s it is advisable that 
the pieces should not be dried after degreasing and be plated 
as soon as possible. An acid treatment of cold-defonued 
parts Ix'fure plating is recoinniendcd to obtain an ab- 
solutely clean metallic surface oti which the deposit ad- 
heres finnly. Treatmetit by various solns. is descrilied. 

M. Hartcnhcim , 

Purification of substances by electrodialysis. AUxTt 
L. bolder, Russell P. Easton, Harold T?. Pletchcr and 
Ployd C. Peterson. Jnd, Eng, Chem,, Ami, Ed, 6, 05 0 
(193'4). — Quick purification of acid casein to an ash con- 
tent of 0.069% was obtained. Tartrates were removed 
from grape juice. Galactose and arabo-galactose wea* 
purified to 0.01-0.02% asli content; this procedure is 
therefore suitable for purification of these sugars. Cello- 
phane membranes were used. A. L. Elder ( 

Reduction of self -discharge in the lead storage battery. 
Yogoro Kutci and Risaburo Takase. J, Eledmchem, 
Assoc, (Japan) 1, 2(i8-73( 1 933).— Self-discharge, a fre- 
quent phenomenon with Pb-Sb alloy grids, is due to the 
evolution of H on 8b deposited on the cathode and to H 
on the grid itself contg. Sb. 'Plie. grid proposed !>y K. and 
T. consists of ^ Pb alloy contg. Sii or Cd (or furthi*.r, a 
small quantity of Ba, Mg, etc.) but no Sb. Since the H 
overvoltage of Sn, Cd or their Pb alloy is almost that of ' 
Pb, H is not evcilved and there is no self-discharge. 
This giid is H2Sf)4-proof and its tensile strength is equal 
to that of Ph alloy with 5-t)% Sb. K. Koiida 

The alkaline storage battery. IV. The alkali zincate 
battery with nickel-mesh cathode. 2. Shosaburo Tanaka 
and Kohei Iwasa. J. Eleclrochcm, Assoc. (Japan) 1, 
25.3 (3(1933); ef. C. A, 28. 714*.— The falling off of Zn, 
liccanse of the formation of an ion-conen. cell during stor- 
age, cannot be prevented. The porous Fe plate or Ni-Fe 
plate is, however, very effective and prevents also the 
formation of the deposit at the lower end of the anode. 
Amalgamation is most effective for the preliminary treat- 
ment of the anode. KOll soln. ((i 7 N) contg. ZiiO in a 
wt. ratio KOlI/ZiiO * 12-15 is the Iwist electrolyte. 

K.. Koiida 

A new galvanic cell. A. Thielenianii. Z. Elektrochefn. 
39, 78fi-91(1933) ~A study of the MnO,-Pb cell. The 
most efficient cell, contg. 2 N UNOa, produced 0.1 amp. 
for 7 hrs. with a decrease of only 0.2 v. from the original 

1.5 v. These cells contained a corrosion inhibitor, such 
as rhodinal or glycine developer, or (NH4)2S to protect 
the Pb. Polarization was due primarily to consumption 
of the acid. Cores contg. a binding material composed 
^ of Mg(NO|)a, NH4NO1 and graphite gave the best results. 

H. F. Johnstone 


Dry cells of stendard sizes. U. Saburo Makino. j, 
Electrochem, Assoc, (Japan) 1, 257-61(1933); cf. C. A, 
28, 714*. — Bxptl. resmts are given on the characteristic ^ 
of dry cells as detd. by the (Japanese) Research Cum- 
mittcc for Standard Instruments of Telegraphy and Tcl( •• 
phony. K. Koiida 

Electrolysis of underground metallic structures, u. 
Horioka, et al, J. Inst. Elec, Eng. Japan 53, 943 •:>:> 
(1933). — Photographs and results are given of tests on 
joints and on conduits of alloys of Pb with Sb, Zn, Sn 
and Cd. The effect of the COi /Cl" ratio in soil is cor^ 
sidered. Means of protection is given. C. F. Bonilla 
Measurement of small alternating-current voltages by 
means of cuprous oxide detectors. K. B. Karandeev. ./ 
Tech, Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2, 412-24(1932).— Cu^O aci.. 
as a rectifier at as loyr as 10~* v. F. H. RatliinaiiTi 
The mechanism of rectification in copper sulfido- 
magnesium rectifiers . Michel A nastasiadcs . Compt . rend 
197, 13t)7 -9(1933). — The rectification of the Elkon CuS- 
Mg rectifier is attributed to the formation of Cu-.S .ii 
point contacts which are weldi*(l by arcs formed belwet'n 
the CuS and Mg. The resultant contact in wliich the 
rectification takes place has the oouqmsite form given by; 
Pb — CnS — CiiaS — Mg. Morris Musknl 

Power-loss phenomena in liquid dielectrics. W. Jack' 
son. Proc. Roy. Soc, (London) A142, 6i)d-20(lV)33) . - 
Diclec. loss measurenieiits were made on benzene^ toluc)v\ 
chlorobenzene and nitrobenzene in the frequency ranf'v- 
2 X lO* to 2 X iO* cycles per see. The loss can be aecaiiniiMl 
for in terms of ionic conduction, since small amounts of 
water are present. A preliminary apiiliciition of a strait y 
voltage has an “elec, cleaning’* action whicb lowersuli-- 
loss. hL J. RoM*nhiiuni 

Heterogeneous chemical reactions in the silent electric 
discharge. VIII. Susuinu Miyamoto. J. Clutm. Stn. 
Japan 54, VlSi 32(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 5;’m 3. -The le- 
aclions Indween and llie following 8 substances uiKl.:r 
silent discharge have been studied: 

Substance Reaction products 

(1 ) Cu(N 04)2-3H20 CnO, Cu, xNJ.., Nt), NlLNfj,, 

NILNOa, ISTHa 

(2) Zr(NO!,)4-5H20 NH4NO3, Zr()„ NII4NO*, NO2, Nl) 

(3) TINO, TINO., TlOH, Tl(nielallic;. 

NIL, NO 

(4) U02(N0»)2r)ll20 NHiNOj, U(NO04, 

NO;., NlLNOa 

(0 ) Fc(no 8 )*-gilo N 1I4NO3 , Fc(oh) 8, N1I4N0.. 

NO2, NO 

(6) Cr(N03)3-91l20 NH4NO3, Cr(OlI)*, NILNO, 

(7) CaS03-2IL0 OiS, ILS 

(8) NaaSOj ILS 

T. Katsuriii 

Determination of the value of a gas for tungsten lamps 
by means of the observation of tungsten sputtering. 
A. P. Stvolin. /. lech. Phys. (U. S. S. Rj 2, 1031 -U 
(1932). -Traces of Oj, or ILO caiHc oxide foniutiuii Ik- 
tween 14(K)® and 2()iM)''. Na and still more .\ catalyze llic Fr- 
action. H2O yields W2O6; O2 yield.s WO.i. Pressun* in- 
creases oxide formation. F. 11. Rathmaun 

Glycerol complexes in voluineiric analysis (Wagner) 7. 
Elec, purification of coke-oven gas or tar (Nazareiiku, 
Savchenko) 21. Cl smelting with chloride electrolyr^is 
(Ashcroft) 9, Incrustations 011 porous pottery (removal 
by eleclrodsniosisl (Fink) 19. Jiisulaling splices in rubbrr- 

insululed wire (U. S. pat. 1,939,843) 30. Cast Fe (Ih- 
pat. 754,993) 9. Usi.* of Ag-Cd alloys for contacts of 
elcc. circuit breaker devices ^(U. S. pat. 1,940,962) 9. 

Stansel, N. R.: Industrial Electric Healing. New 
York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 44-4 pp. 85. R^‘' 
wiewed in Nature 132, 557(1933). 

Jahrbuch dcs Forschungs-liistituts der AUgemeiiieii 
Elcktricitats-Ge.scllschaft. Bd. Ill, 1931-32. Berlin- 

J. Springer. 206 pp. Cf. C. A. 24, 4984. 

^c-carbon primazy cell. Heinrich Rebm. 
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1,003, Sept. 13, 1033 (Cl. 2ib. 10.02). Addu. 10489,800 1 
A. 24, 2062). Details of the arrangement of the de- 
nolarissing mass arc given. 

Storage batteries. Lc Carbone. I^r. 754,802, Nov. 14, 
1033. A battery havhig multiple electrodes is provuled 
with 2 series of chambers; one series allows for the ex- 
ir.iiisitni of the electrolyte while the trther, in ixmimutit" 
c:aioii with the exterior, allows for the respiration *»f the 
(Upol:iri/.ing elwtrodes, tha 2 scenes having no com- ^ 
iiumicalion with one another. 

Storage batteries. Janiug. Veiih. h'r. 755,188, Nov. 

\\rx\. See Swiss 101 ,0.59 (C, A . 28, tl9»). 

Apparatus for making carbon rods for dry batteries. 
Autoin Spe/ial-Maschiiieii G. m. b. 11. Ger. 585,5iKi, 
on. 1,1933. 

Storage -battery electrode. Karl ^ckermann (to I. G. 
|•'ul•bcnilld. A.-G.). U. S. 1,940,385, Dec. 19. Neg. 
l ii'ctrndcs for use with atk. cleetrolyle.s and of substantially : 
unilotni porous slriicture are formed of h'e and strips of 
an iH-Ni aUoy. 

Electrode for storage batteries. Max Schneider. Ger. 
Oct. 5, 1933. Details of an elcctnjile made from 
Pl» and I’b paste are given. 

Wood separators for storage batteries. ICugetie A. 
('Aaid (to Vesta Consolidated Inc.). (J. S. 1,940,714, 
Dl'C. lUi. Wood separators arc treated wil!» hot caustic 
alkali snlii. to dissolve alkali-sol. constitueiils without ' 
(lisMjlviiig substantial ctuantities of lignin, iieulrali/ed 
with acid such as II2SO4 and the resulting liquor contg. 

ainl dissolved substances is mixed with the Pb 
M'.ules of which the plates are formed and is staled to 
iiiCH'HH' the efficiency of the battery. 

Matted glass wool suitable for manufacture of storage- 
battery separators, bdward W. >Siniih. U. S. 1,938,- 
MSL’, Dec. 12. Various details of upp. and operation are 

(leaTibcd. , 

Machine for pasting grids such as storage -battery 
plates. Moiiark Hallcry Co., Inc. Bril. 398,328, Sept. 
11 , 1933 . 

Filling vent for storage-battery cells. Josc‘pli L. Wood- 
la U. S. 1,938,989. Dec. 12. 

Filling plug for storage batteries. Curtis C. Wallace. 

1 S. 1.938,988. Dec. 12. 

Composition containers such as those for storage 
butteries. Lelaiul li. Wells and Krlward h'airclough (to 
Willaid vSlorage Ballery Co.), U. S. 1,941,193, Dec. 26. 
Ilv.ind plastic niatenal such as a bituminous conipn. is 
i‘ nnun ssed in a mold under relatively low jiressure until 
i!i( resist mice of the inaterial .stops the compression; 
tiiu walls uf the article are then partially cooled, and the 
.mifle is further compressed under heavy pressure. App. 
is ile-^eribed. 

Kerr cell. Vladimir K. Zworykin (to Westingliouse 
I. lie. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,939,5.32, Dec. 12. 

Electrolytic condenser. Allgemcinc IClektricitats-Ges. 
(kr. .586.902, Oct. 27, 1933 (Ck 21g. 10.02). The 
iltriiolyte consists of a mix! . of CiiS and CitjS. 

Dry electrolytic condenser. Sikldeutsche Apparate- 
1 d.rik. G. ni. b. 11. Ger. 589,321. Dec. 6, 1933 (Cl. 
-I;;. 10.02). 3'he electrolyte corresponds in compn. to 
glvcerophosphatc or to a inixt. thereof with glycerol. 
Electrodeposition of aluminum. Donald B. Keyes and 
Micrlnck Swann, Jr. (to lillis-h'ostcr Co.). U. S. 1,939,- 
Dec. 12. Articles of metal such as steel to be plated 
with Al arc subjected as cathode l<j an elec, current in a 
of an org. compel, of AI such as an Al complex of 
tliL* Crignard type dissolved in an org. solvent such as 
iilicr. 

Apparatus for producing bndless metal bands by elec- 
trolytic deposition. Allgemeine Elektricitats-GescUschuft. 
(Franz Pawlek, inventor). Ge.r. 685,633, Oct. 12, 1933. 

il plating. Richard Kopf. Ger. 686,708, Oct. 7, 
bMd. lu plating Cr or Cr alloys, acid baths of pu value 
bi*low 2.5 are used. Thus, stainless steel is given a plat- 
Mi by electrolysis in a bath of NiSO«, NasSO«, 
rbncj,, NH4CI and of pn value below 2.5. 

Metal plating. Possehl's Apparatebau- und Bxport- 
»*. b. H. Ger. 686,709, Oct. 7, 1933. A device for 


electrolytic metal plating with a movable anode is de- 
scribed. 

Metal plating. Paul Passbender. Ger. 586,639, Oct. 
24, 19:1:1 (Cl. 486. 2). Fused chloride plating baths of 
soft metals such as Zn are regenerated by dissolving in 
water and treating with HCl. 

Metal coatings on chromittm. Wurttcmbergische 
Metallwarenfabrik. Kr. 754,48:1, Nov. 8, 1933, To 
obtain a metal coating, e. g., of Ctt, on Cr or an alloy 
thereof, stieh a.s stainless steel, an abnormally acid bath is 
used, e, g., one having a p,t value below 2.5. 

Chromium plating. Siemens Se Halskc A.-G. Fr. 
754,.36(>, Nov. 6, 19.3.3. Black Cr coatings arc obtained 
by electrolysis with a c. d. of 10 20 times the normal 
c. cl., *. e., about 1(),(K)0 -20,000 amp. per sq.m. The 
e-lectrolvte mav contain AcOl-1. 

Anode for use in electrolytic baths such as fused mag- 
nesium chloride. Piorre Camescasse. (to Magncsiiitri 
Production Co.. Ltd.). II. S. 1.9D ,:}87, Dec. 26. Anodes 
are us(*d comprising a lower section of carbon, an upper 
.section of non-condticlive refractory oxide which is re- 
sistant to (lie heat of llie bath and the liberated gases, 
und a conducting rod such as iron extending downwardly 
through the upper section and having its lower end em- 
iHidded in the lower section (the UT>pcr ami lower sections 
being of about equal and uniform cross-sectional area 
thruiighout ) . 

Nickel anodes. George P. Gcdger (to International 
Nickel Co.). U. S. 1,941,2.56, Dec. 2t5. Rolled or cast 
Ni anodes contg. S 6.002-0.0075% and contg. O corrode 
with smooth surfaces and substantially no atiode sludges. 
U. S. 1,941,257 relates to a similar addti. of S in small 
proportion to Ni-I)earing material before pouring. 

Cathode drum (with an outer silver layer) for electro- 
lytic apparatus suitable for capper sheet numufacture. 
Richard A. Wilkins (to industrial Development Corp.). 
U. S. I,94l,:i76, Dec. 26. Structural features. 

Cell for the electrolytic decomposition of water. Siemens 
& Ilalske A.-G (Pran/. Pel/, inventor). Ger. 585,596, 
Get. 10, 19.33 

Electrolysis of halides. Wintershall A.-O. Pr. 755,- 
388, Nov. 23, 19:i3. 3'he cathodes u.scd for electrolysis 
of fused alkali or alk. earth metal halides, particularly 
' MgClz, are made of steels alloyed with Cr or Ni or both. 
An example contains Ni 3.5, Cr 0.75, Mn 0.5, Si 0.35 
and C 0.1-0.17%. 

Electrolytic production of Carrel-Dokin solution. Or- 
land R. Sweeney (to Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts). U. S. 1,940,612, Dec. 19. A 
NaCl soln. of suitable conen. (such as a 2.5% sola.) is 
passed in a continuous iiiiiform stream with a const. he*ad 
, past a single set of spaced electrodes consisting of a Rb 
anode and a Pt-Ir cathode (the products of the electrolysis 
passing the electrodes in the direction of the .stream). 
App. is dcscril)ed. 

Electrotbermic reduction of materials sudi as in pro- 
ducing iron alloys. Paul L. J. Miguet. U. S. 1,939,913, 
Dec. 19. In operating an elec, furnace having a vertical 
electrode, the charge is formed in alternating conducting 
and non-conducting strata, the former extending from 
i the electrode to the walls of the furnace and the non-con- 
ducting strata extending for only a portion of the distance 
from the electrode to the walls of the furnace. Current 
is allowed to spread through the conducting strata above 
the lower end of the electrode to heat the charge laterally. 

Aluminum ware. Vereinigte Alumiiiium-Werke A.-G. 
Ger. 585,7*^, Oct. 10, 1933. A coating of AltOi is pro- 
duced on Al or Al alloy ware to incrcast* its resistance to 
corrosion by electrolysis. The electrolyte is sprayed on to 
^ the ware whicli forma the anode and the spraying pistol 
is connected to the cathode. 

Magnesium. Pierre Catneacasse. Ger. 589,403, Dec. 
7, 1933 (Cl. 40c. 6.02). See Fr. 732,226 (C. A. 27, 
070). 

Stainless steel. Stainless Steel Corp. Fr. 754,910, 
Nov. 16, 1933. Sec Q. S. 1,924,163 (C. A. 27, 5269). 

Calcium cyansmide. K. Hibi. U. S. 1,941,172. Dec. 
26. See Japan 93,520 (C. A, 27, 12851 
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FlttoriM. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ft. 7fi5«- 
296, Nov. 22, 1933. F is produced by electrolysis of HP 
in a oell having a non-polarizing anode not appreciably 
attadeed by HP and F, s* g., Ni or an alloy of Ni. The 
anodic wall between the anode and cathode is gas-tight 
above the level of the electrolyte but sufficiently permeable 
below that level to allow the electrolyte to pass. The 
cathode is made of Fc, Ni, Co, Cu, Cr, Mg or alloys there- 
of. 

Metallic ozideB or hydroxides. Siemens & Halake A.- 
G. (Hellmut Fischer and Johannes Fischer, inventors). 
Ger. 586,585, Oct. 23, 1933 (a. I2h. 1). The piepn. 
of finely dispersed oxides or hydroxides of metals by 
electrolysis is described. The prepn. of hydroxides of Al, 
Cn and He is described in examples. 

.. Purifying hydrogen peroxide solutions by electrolysis. 
Oslerrcichische chem. Werkc G. m. b. H. Ger. 688,267, 
Nov. 15, 10:i3 (Cl. 12i. 16). See Austrian 123,168 (C. 
A, 25, 4476). 

Acetylene production in the electric arc from other 
hydrocarbons. Otto Eisenhut, Robert Stadler and Paul 
Baumann (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,941,077, 
Dec. 26. A gas comprising hydrocarbons such os CH 4 , Ca]^, 
Calls and H is treated in an elec, arc having a consumption 
of energy of at least 2 kw. per sec. and per oc. of the space 
filled by the arc. Cf. C\ A. 27, 2888. 

Ozone-producing apparatus. Eug^e Royer. Fr. 755,- 
431, Nov. 24, 1933. 

Electric induction furnace. Ludwig Dreyfus (to All- 
manna Svenska Elektriska Akticbolaget) . U. S. 1,941,- 
075, Dec. 26. Structural features. 

Electric induction furnace suitable for melting and re- 
fining metals. Walter O. Krebs (to Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co.). U. S. 1,940,256, Dec. 19. Various 
structural, elec, and operative details are described. 

Electric induction furnace operations. GuUliam H. 
Clamcr (to Ajax Electrothermic Corp.). U. S. 1,940,- 
622, Dec. 19. The rate of reaction of treating materials 
or the rate of admixture of alloying materials is increased 
by supplying the treating or alloying materials locally 
to the charge and by abnormally coneg. induced stirring 
current at the locsdity of treating application. App. 
is dcscrilxid. 

Coreless induction furnace. Heraeus-Vacuumschmelze 
A.-G. and Wilhelm Rohn. Ger. 589,283, Dec. 5, 1933 
(Cl. 2lh. 18.a3). Addn. to 572,445 (C. A. 27, 2888). 

Electrically heated open-heo^ furnace for reducing 
iron ore, etc. Doherty Research Co. Ger. 586,593 
(Cl. 186. 21.02). 

Electrode-fused bath furnace for producing metals. 
Allgemeine B'lcktricitats-Gesellschaft. (Hermann Dlom- 
berg, inventor). Ger. 586,661, Oct. 24, 1933 (Cl. 18c. 
5.40). 

Plant for feeding electric furnaces for carbide manu- 
facture, etc. Gustav Hilger. Ger. 585,150, Oct. 3, 1033. 
Addn. to 439,163 and 435,596. 

Electric resistance device and insulator. Charles O. 
Terwilliger (to Ward Leonard Klee. Co.). U. S. 1,938,- 
674, Dec. 12. An insulating refractory support compris- 
ing talc and phosphate such as apatite, clay and flint 
carries a metallic resistive conductor and an overlying fused 
insulating coating. Various details and examples are 
given. 

Spark-plug electrodes. Taine G. McDougal (to A C 
Spark Plug Co.). U. S. 1,940,314, Dec. 19. Electrodes 
are made of stainless steel oontg. Cr and a stable sulfide 
such as Zr sulfide 0.4%, which serves to increase resistance 
to corrosion, with or without 0.4% of Ba, which offsets 
the increase in sparking voltage. 

Slagging molten metal pools in electric inductum 
furnaces. Guilliam H. Ciamer (to Ajax Electrothermic 
Corp.). U. S. 1,939,623, Dec. 12. Various details of 
furnace operation ore described. 

Cleaning predoua Metals sudi as silver. Carl Mann. 
U. S. 1,941,040, Dec. 26. A bath of NaHCOi aoln. is 
used contg. a Zn electrode and a catalyst of activated 
carbon. 

Annealing metala. Wilhelm Hammer* Ger* 6S7«296| 
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Nov, 8, 1938, A protective atm. of woodnliitn. moducts 
ia maintained in an dec, annealing furnace by ocmmuously 
feeding wood to the furnace and removing wood charcoal 
therefrinn, 

Apparatua for electrical eonduedvity teata of materials 
Budi as iasulatloQ on wire. Donald 8. Bond, Calvin s 
Fuller and Charles L. Erickson (to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,938,684, Dec. 12. Various 
elec, and mech. details are described. 

Treating Qtses electrically. Siemens-Lurd-Cottreli 
Elektrofilter-G. m. b. H. ffir Forschung und Patent- 
verwertung. Brit. 398,724, Sept. 21, 1933. In the dec. 
pptn. of suspended partides from gases, i>articularly fronj 
those contg. dust of poor cond., the polarity of the elec- 
trodes is changed at such intervals (from 0.2 sec. upward) 
that positively and negativdy charged layers of dust arr 
deposited alternately on the electrodes, the formation f)f 
a highly charged layer of badly conducting dust then-on 
being thas prevented, 

Blectroflltration of gases. Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.- 
G. (Hans Wachter, inventor). Ger. 588,040, Nov. 11, 
1933 (Cl. 12e. 5). Hot gases, s. g., blast-furnace gasc^s, 
are deionized before dectrofiltration by cooling a part in 
the gases nearly to the dew point and mixing the cooled 
gases with the uncooled gases. 

Apparatus for preventing deposition of dust on dis- 
charge electrodes of electrofilters. Sicmens-Schuckcrt- 
werlm A.-G. (Richard Heinrich, inventor). Ger. 5^)6,- 
152, Get. 17, 1933 (Cl. 12^.5). 

SlectroBtatic dust depositors. Fumivorite et depous- 
si4rage industrid. Fr. 42,851, Nov. 15, 1933. Addn. to 
719,354 (C. A. 26,3191). • 

Electrical precipitation apparatus. SociiUd industi^dle 
d’applications dectriques. Brit. 398,394, Sept. 14, 

Apparatus (with adjustable curtains) for gas-fiow con- 
trol as in electrical precipitation apparatus. Charles ll. 
Weiskopf (to International Precipitation Co.). U. S. 
1,941,287, Dec. 26. Structural and nicch. details. 

Mercury-arc rectifiers. AkticngeseUschaft Bniwn, 
Boveri & Cie. Brit. 398,528, Sept. 8, 1933. 

Mercury-arc rectifiers. The General Electric Co., Ltd. 
and Enrico Gallizia. Brit. 399,105, Sept. 25, 1933. 

Oxidized copper plates for use in rectifiers. Allgemctuu 
Elektricitats-Ges. (Walter Krauss, inventor) . Ger. 587,- 
284, Nov. 1, 1933. A Cu plate is coated with an :iq. 
sludge of CusO and then heated for a short time in tiic 
air. 

Electrodes for arc lamps. National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Fr. 754,526, Nov. 8, 1933. The electrodes arc composed 
of charcoal having a core of volatilizable material, the con: 
contg. at least 2 of the metals; Fe, Mn, Ti and Cr. flic 
core preferably contains only about 55% of volatilizable 
material, the rest being charcoal and a binder such as an 
alkali silicate. 

High-pressure metal-vapor arc lamps. Quarzlampca- 
G.m.b.H. Brit, 3997317, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Arc discharge lamps. The British Thomson-IIouston 
Co. Ltd., Royal F. Strickland, Harold D. Blake and 
Stuart McLean. Brit* 398,290, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Discharge lamps. Hans J. Spanner (to The British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.). Brit. 398,799, Sept. 19, 
1933. A lamp of the type described in Brit. 397,162 
(C. A. 28, ^0 anti provitied with an activated cathode 
having on its surface, in addn. to force electron-active 
metals the work-function of which is less than 3 v., sub- 
stances whicdi arc poor conductors of heat and electricity 
as described in Bn^. 356,234 (C. A. 27, 3150), has the 
following dimensions: the distance between the dectro^ 
is approx. 10 times the diam. of the tube; the inner radius 
curvature at the apex is approx, twice the diam. of the 
tube; the direct distance between the dectrodea is approx.i 
tnit not less than, Vi tbe distance measured along the 
center of the tube. Convetiiently the tube is paraboUcw 
diapcti and constructed of borodlicate itim 1 nun- 
In addn. to Hg, it may contain A at 8 mm. ptessme ^ 
be provided with a suirang strip as described in 866*234. 
In 398,815, Sept* 19, 1933, divided on 398, 790^ the lamp 
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of ihe tyP« 6H|cnb^ faW7^182 wlBh a cathode of the 1 coated with an alkali or aUc. earth metal, is filled with a 
iyiM: denaibed m 366,2M u mpplied with altemathiK mixt. of AandNconts. mareAthanNbutmorethan5% 
voltage Mwi hat at least 2 discharge paths and at least M, the pressure of tlw mixt. being more than 6 mm., 
;! electrodes, so connect^ that the currents in the paths s. e., 10-12 mm. Manufg. details are given, 

aft phase-dijjlni^ ^tivdy to ^h other. In 308,824, Diachatfo laii«a for tstovisioa noorvera. Compagnie 
^•pt. 10»1933g divicled on 398,79Qt a aouice of light pour la fabrication des compteurs et materiel d'usinea A 

coinpriaes 2 lamps of the type described in 397,162 provided gaz. Brit. 398,860, Sept. 18, 1933. Addn. to 384.086 

with cathodes of the type described in 356,234 rannected (C. A. 27, 4963). 

in parallel and the starting voltage of 1 lamp is greater Means for utilizing electron lamps as generators end 
than i)oth starling and normal running potentials of the ^ amplifiers of oscillatiras. Tclcfunken Ges. fiir drahtlose 
other. If 1 hM a filling of Ain ^dn. to metal vapor the Telegraphie m. b. H. Fr. 755,064, Nov. 18, 1933. 

other may be given a higher starting potential by adding Thermionic lamps. Compagnie des lampes. Fr. 755,- 
I, Ne or He to the filling. 136, Nov. 20, 1933. 

Discharge lamps. Anton Lederer. Brit. 398,829, Sept. Electric lamps. George Sperti (to General Foods 
iu. 1933. In d. c. elec, gasews discharge lamps of the Corp.). Brit. 398,840, Sept. 18, 1933. An outer bulb 

kind described in Brit. 364,088 (C» A. 27, 2069) and transparent to visible and ultra-violet light contains 3 

;’.7 1,372 (C. A. 27, 2392) the anode is formed of rods or resistances in aeries circuit across the terminals and 2 

wiiv so as to have a small total surface area and surrounds a electrodes connected to the circuit so that, on passage of 
ilie i lectron-emissive electrode or its imaginary extension current, an arc forms between the electrodes in Hg vapor 

s<i ds to provide a substantially uniform, or at least syiti., or other ionizable medium in the bulb, ihe arc being in 

rlcL. field around said electrode. parallel with 1 resistance and in scries with the other 2. 

Disch^e kmpB. Claudc-Lumi^re (Soc. anon, pour One or all of the resistances are incandescent to correct the 
lis applications des gaz rares k la lumidres, procMds color of ihe light from the arc and they are protected 

Ooi'k'cs Claude) . Brit. 398,830, Sept. 22, 1933. Addn. from the Hg vapor by an inner evacuated bulb or sheath 

u) ;>113,308 (C. A. 27, 5658). The open hollow electrode sealed to the ends of the electrodes, which may be of 

ooati'd with a dielec, on the edge of its rim only, described ZrOa or other refractory oxide that becomes conductive 

111 :i93,308, is covered with material, e. g.. an alk.-earth ^ when hot. The sheath may be of glass or quartz and the 
iiiL-tal or an oxide, peroxide or suboxide or a rare earth, outer bulb of quartz or of such gli^, or so coated, t^t 

wliicli gives rise to a cathodic drop of less than 20 v. wave lengths above 3000 A. are transmitted and shorter 

Cathode fl^ow-disdiarge lamp. Patent-Treuhand-Gcs. wave lengths cut off. 

Iiir clik. Gliihlampcu m. b. H. Gcr. 585,348, Oct. 2, Miners', etc., electric lamps. Enicst A. Hailwood. 
1 1 A cathode glow-discharge lamp, having cleolrodes Bril. 397,904, Sept. 4, 1933. 
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The Gaspor process of color photograj^y. K. Jacob- correctly made, and retouching by the above method is 
soliii. Brit, /. Phot. Colour Suppi. 27, 29*^31(1933); only necessary to compensate for incorrect bahincii^ 
l%)t. Abstracts 13, 254. — Color prints are produced on of exposures and ds., or to make modifications to suit 
tripU -nialed paper. The top coat is sensitive to blue, individual tastes. 

th( lu \t to green, and the bottom one to infra-red, a A review of color printing and the use of photography 
tompnnnise made necessary because of the absorption of 6 in color-printing processes. A. J. Bull. Phot. J. 74, 14-19 
n-rl hgiit by an overlying blue layer. Printing is done from ( 1934) . 

a pus. color transparency, and the time of exposure is Use of thiourea in photonaphy. L. Houben. Photo^ 
siiiiilai to that for ga.slight paper. Development and Revue 45 , 179-W, 199-200(1933). — ^A soln. contg. thio- 
lixatioii arc as usual. Next, dye images arc produced in urea and KiCOi is suggested as a substitute for the sulfide 
till* 3 (oatings through the agency of the Ag image, either soln. used in sepia toning. Its use is stated to be more 
i)v yhv tiroduction of dyes from such substances as leuco convenient and the warmth of tone may be controlled by 
e'^UTs (ir by the destruction of dyes already in the coatings, adjusting the conens. of thiourea and carbonate. A re- 
tlu lutUT method being preferable. For the production view is given of the uses of thiourea in other toning proc- 
of 2 culur motion-picture films the material used is a pos. ' esses, and in procedures for intensification and reduction, 
film odjiied on both sides, tme side being dyed oraugft-red P. W. Vittum 

and one blue-grceu. Printing is done on both sides, and Study of development. M. Lucas. Reu. /rang. phot. 
aftn development and fixation the^dyc images are pro- cinemat, 14, 320*^(1933). — ^A study of contrast imn- 
diu‘(‘(l as dcscrilMfd, the whole process taking 12-15 min. trol was made to choose a method by which negatives 
The prepn. of 3-color films is stated to be not much more of const, contrast can be obtained with subjects of vary- 
I'omiilieatcd. ing contrasts. L. measures the subject contrast, calcs. 

Caspar color process. L. N. Cox. Brit. J. Phot, the y for the desired compression of contrast and then, 
Cnlimr Suppi. 27, 37-8(1933) ; Phot. Abstroas 13, 254.— 8 from a curve, decides upon the degree of diln. oi his stock 
A di'seription is given of the production of a 2-color film developer soln. which will give that y. T^e time of de- 
iiom 2-eolor selection negatives on double-coated pos. velopment is const. He finds that the diln. of the de- 
Mock. Tjiiocarbamide is staled to be one of the reagents veioper does not affect cither latitude or speed but only 
l)v which the dyes are destroyed in accordance with the time for a given y. The presence of small conens. of 
(lis|iusition of the Ag image. bromide shortens the useful part of the curve for low 

Retouching In Ives' polychrooie color proceas. F. E. gammas with higher devdopment conens. but has no 
iyis. Brit. J. Phot. Colour Suppi, 27, 38-0(1933); such effect with considerably dil, developers. At high 
I'lioi. Abstracts 13, 229.*— Tue process lends itself to re- gammas the bromide effect disappears. In the choice of 
lotichiiig, because the reds can be reduced by rubbing ^ emulsions on the basis of latitude, 3 classes of emulsions 
11 brush charged with H|0, and the yeUows by similar are recognized: those having latitudes, reap., (a) 10, 
iTi^utmcnt with 70% ale. The addn. of K citrate to the (5) 40-60 and (c) 100-200. C. B. Ives 

HsO increases the speed with which the red is removed, Fine-fraln develoment. H. Punk. Z. wiss. Phot. 
while ale. (!ontg. K citrate removes both colors. Various 32» 83-w(1933) ; Phot. Abstracts 13, 203. — Grain sizes 
(lyes arc mentioned whkh may be used for strengthening in various com. emulsions, with metol-hydroquinone and 
9nis. Before they ate applied, die paper should be some fine-grain com. devdopers, have been estd. by (a) 
wetted witjji dil. AeOH, and then blotted. The cyan-* visual exanin. of enlargements of photomphs of a teat 
hiuc* toned base print should not require alteration if object, (3) statistics of av. grain dtams., (c) densitometric 
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curves for 3 wave lengths of light with varying development 1 
times and (d) measurement of grain variation with a 
recording photometer. Results by (a) are inconclusive. 
The difficulties and errors of methods (h) and (c) are dis- 
missed. The finest grain was obtained with Perutz 
Special film and Agfa 12 or Agfa 15 developer. 

Fine grain and fine-grain development. E. Stenger and 
R. Mutter. Phot. Ind. 31, 712, 73ft, 700-1. 777(1933); 
cf. C. A, 27, 41 S 2 .— An investigation was made of the g 
nictol-hydroqiiinone-borax developer with respect to the 
effect of variations in the conens. of each of tlie con- 
stituents on the time of appearance of the image, the d. 
developed in a given time and the graininess of the de- 
veloped image. Conclusion: In this developer the hy- 
droquinone has no effect either on the rate of development 
or on the graininess. H. Parker 

Negative development in unshielded candle-light. 
Liippo-Cramer. Phot. Rundschau 70, 412(1933). — Tests 3 
made with about 20 color-sensitive films and plates arc 
said to show that all arc sufficiently desensitized by a 
preliminary bathing (2.5 min.) in pinakryptol green 
(1 :5000) to permit subsequent development to be carried 
out in uushielded candle-light. P. W. Vittum 

The photographic development of slip lines on de- 
formed silver chloride crystals. G. Tammann and G. 
Handel. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 4()3-fi(1933). — 4 
AgCl sheets which after Ixmding are developed under 
special conditions show black lines under the microsexipe. 
These are Ag specks 0.5 to 2.0 u in diam. arranged at 
edges of glide lines in the crystals. The effect is explained 
by assuming the presence of impurities. AgBr being 
considerably more brittle, does not give such a noticeable 
effect although undoubtedly it occurs. Photomicrographs 
are included which demonstrate clearly the results. 

R, H. Lambert 5 

Comparison of fine-grain developers. B. H. Casebolt. 
Camera Craft 40, 467-01(1933). — Several fine-grain 
developers from the literature arc compared by 20 X 
enlargements. OdeU’s phys. developer gives fine grain 
but is difficult to use. ^-Phenylenc*<iiamine with sulfite 
gives fine grain but requires a long dcvelopmcut tiiiic and 
increased exposure. /i-Phenylenediamine with glycine 
and sulfite is said to give fine grain with much shorter ^ 
development times. H. Parker 

Structure and developing properties of the naphthalene 
series. R. B. Forster and H. T. Hanson. Phot. J. 73, 
4ft6-70(1933); Phot. Abstracts 13, 202. — Nietz's rules 
regarding the developing properties of reducing agents arc 
summarized and the effect of the position of the ''active** 
groups on the developing function is qualitatively in- 
veistigated in 11 types of naphthalene cotiipds. The 
prepn. and purification of these substances are considered. 7 
Detailed results are given of the action of these substances 
without the addti. of alkali. 

Theory of the persulfate reducer. Male Mudrovdid. 
Phot. Korr. 60, 182-4(1933). — The supcrpropcirtional 
reducing properties of the persulfates are explained by 
certain workers (Schuller, Stenger and Heller) as a catalytic 
phenomenon. Opposed to this theory, L.-C. and others 
view the action as best explained by a dispensoid theory, g 
M uses colloidal Ag in gelatin in a wide range of conens. 
and the data appear to support the catalytic theory. He 
reconciles previous results. L. E. Muehler 

Standardized determination of sensitivity. J. Eggcrt. 
Phot. Ind. 31, 599 000(1 933). -Details are given for 
the .standardized procedure for German manufacturers for 
the sensitoniclric testing of negative materials. The 
light source, sensilometer, filter, developing solns., etc., 
arc precisely defined. C. E. Mculcudyke 9 

Sensitivities with Nitra li^t. C. Emmcrmann. Phot. 
Rundschau 70, 424-6(1933). — Using daylight and Nitra 
light of equal optical intensity, K. has detd. the speeds for 
2 panchromatic emulsions, one orthochromatic and one 
not dye-sensitized. His speed values for the Nitra light 
are much lower than those claimed for the films. 

P. W. Vittum 

Teats on the selenium toning bath. n. £. van Beugen. 


Focus 20, 670-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2642.— Workhur 
details. C. £. Ives 

PrepazEtion of a dow positive diloride emulsion. 
Namias. II prog. fot. 11, 363-4(1932); Phot. Abstracts 
13, 200. — Improved quality and gradation were obtaini'd 
when, in the prcpti. of a slow gclatin^gCl emulsion for 
development papers, the gelatin was added partly to th'^ 
AgNOi soln., and partly to the NaCl soln. The 2 solus. 
(a) NaCl 2 g. [this probably should be 20 g. ], gelatin 6(J v * 
H^O 500 cc.; and (6) AgNOa 10 g., gelatin 10 g., Hafi] 
2^ cc., are mixed at 40**, and the emulsion is used with! 
out ripening or washing. It can l>e preserved for several 
days by adding 100 cc. of pure ale. 

Formation ol silver in the photographic film under the 
influence of x-rays. P. Gunther and H. Tit Lei. z, 
Elektrnchem. 39, 040*^55(1933); Phot. Abstracts 13, 221 ^ 
At wave lengths 0.245 A., 0.63 A., 1.09 A. and 1.54 A . 
920, 363, 210 and 148, resp., atoms of Ag were liberattij 
per absorbed quantum, agreeing approx, with the valms 
of Eggert and Noddack (C. A. 23, 565). The Ag was 
detd. potcntiomctrically. The secondary electron energy 
was c^cd., and at each wave length approx. 10(K) kg 
cal. was shown to be necessary to form 1 g.-atom of Ag. 

Tests on gelatin-bromide plates 30 years old. K. 
Kieser. Phot. Ind. 31, 27fi(l933); Phot. Abstracts 13, 
221 . — Sensitometric and photographic tests have 
made on 2 plates (of brand now extinct) which had bc»*ii 
stored for 30 years in their original wrappings, witlioiit 
any special precautions. The fog d. was 0.76, arid tli<; 
speed 12^ Scheiner; on one of the plates a negativM> was 
obtained which was of good quality except for fjeavy 
marginal fog. 

Scientific control of radiographic results. C. Wcyl, S. 
R. Warren, Jr., and D. B. O'Neill. Radiology 21, 591 nr. 
(1933). — For comparisons of x-ray films, inteii'-.iivinK 
screens and the output df radiographic machines, W., W. 
and O'N. suggest the use of an A1 stcpladdcr widi a 
densitometer for the measurement of film ds. JMnholf 
radiographs should be made of focal spots at fteiiucur 
intervals. Uniformity of degree of development should 
be maintained by close control of the tenq). and tiiiic' oi 
development, as well as by a suitable test for the effetu of 
exhaustion. R. B. Wils(‘y 

Photoactivity of didiromated colloids. H. Mills Cart- 
wright and Hywcl Murrell. Nature 132, 003-4(1933).-- 
In the photogravure process gelatin -coated paper is sni^ 
sitized by inimersioii in a soln. of KsCrtO/. The addii. 
of alkali to the dichroiiiate bath increases the con t nisi of 
the image. A theoretical explanation follows. !•'. U. 


Cellulose acetate compos, [for photographic til ins} 
(U.S. pat. 1,941,262)23. 


Color photography. Durkoppwerke A.-G. Oer. 

587,479, Nov. 3, 1933. Sec Brit. 389,843 {C. A. 27. 

5263). 

Color photography. Diirkoppwcrke A.-G. Hrii. 

397,884, Sept. 1, 1933. In producing color photograi»li^ 

by printing from 2 complementary negatives onto oppo- 
site sides of a film coated on both sides the negatives mv 
obtained by single exposure of a bipack and are acciiratelv 
focused and brought into register on a ground -glass screen 
and copied by projection on the double-coated film . Weak 
transparencies are made which are weakly colored in 
complementary colors and ^ovided with a rellectin*: 
support for viewing. To produce a 3-color picture Uk* 
colored transparency is babied with a chromate soln* 
and exposed from 1 side, the unhardened portions on the 
other side being then colored with an acid pigment. The 
negatives are produced on a bipack comprising a from 
plate, mainly sensitive to green and riightly sensitive to 
blue, and a rear, red-sensitive plate, which may he 
partly sensitive to green, an orange filter being placeil be- 
tween the plates or coated on the rear of the front plate. 
A yellow ffiter dye te added to the front emulsion or ex' 
posure is made through a yellow filter. The 2 negative^ 
are each mounted in a projection app. and focused aim 
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registered cm opposite sides of a ground-glass screen, re^^s- 
tratiofi being facilitated by projection through red and 
green filters. When re|^tcred, the screen is replaced by a 
double-coated film having an intermediate screening layer 
which is removed in tlw developer. The exposed film is 
developed in a hardening developer, e. g., pyrocalechol 
without sulfite, mordanted in a permanganate bath and 
colored by suitable basic pigments, e. g., pyronin 6 for the 
red side and thionin blue for the blue. After clearing in a 
liatli of K mclabisulfite, the picture is washed a few min. 
in an (NH4)*Cr04 bath, dsied and exposed to strong light 
from the red side; a yellow acid dye is then washed into 
the unhardened portions of the blue side. The finished 
film is mounted on white paper or is coated on the rear 
with a white pigment which* may be lightly colored with 
]>lue or yellow to obtain different tone effects. 

Color cinematography. Carl Alstrup. Brit. 

Sept. 28, 1933. Cinematographic films, colored in series 
and especially adapted for being directly projcct€*d with 
natural color effects, are characterized by the diffen*ti( 
coIdfs being present in the substance of the raw film be- 
fore applying the emulsion. 

Photographic diazotype processes. Kalle & Co. A.-O. 
Bril. 398,671, Sept. 21, 1933. Sensitive films contg. 
only the diazo compd. arc developed by the vapors of 
arutiialic amines. The supports may be paper, films or 
glass plates and films sensitized in the mass may be used. 
Metallic salts, lake-forming salts, hygroscopic substances, 
r. g., glycerol, CaCb and stabilizers, e. g., <»rg. acids, 
thiourea, may be added to the layers. In examples cellulose 
foil is impregnated with (1) diazcMliphenylamiiic sulfate 
1 1) I glycerol (II) and citric acid, (2) the ZnCl- double salt 
of diazo-p-aminodiethylamine, glycol and tartaric acid 
(111), and (3) tctrazodianisolc, a gelatin layer on a nitro- 
cTlhilosc film is sensitized with the ZnCb double salt of 
(linzo-/’-aminoethylbenzylanilinc, 11 and III and a cellulose 
hvdnile film is sensitized with I, resorcinol and glucose. 
Suitable developers arc in-toluylenedianiine, ar-naplitbyl- 
aiiiitie, m-aminophcnol, dixnethylaniline and o-anisiclinc. 
1 )i-velopincnl may be effected by placing the extiosed paixirs 
in contact with dry film impregnated with the amines, by 
exposing the papers to vapors of the amines produced in 
hi'jiled vessels or by passing tlictn between felt-covcrcd 
rollers iiripregnatcd with the developer, Cf. C. A. 27, 
0261 . 


xne ayes may ne prepa. oy sranaara processes lor tne 
manuf . of polymethinc dyes. Particulars of the sensitizing 
action of specific dyes are given. 

9 N N 
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Photographic emulsions. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
756,228, Nov. 21, 1933. Emulsions are sensitized by 
lH>lymcthiiie dyes substituted in the CJIe rings by thio- 
alkyl, thioaryl, sdeiioulkyl or selenoaryl groups. Ex- 
amples arc given of the prepn. of the following: 1,1'- 

3 dielhyl-5,5'-di(methylthio)-, I, I '-diethyl-5, 5 '-di(metliyl- 
selciio)- and l,l'-dicthyl-5,5'-tli(niethylthio)-0,0'- di- 
methoxyl^enzothiocarbocyaiiine, 1,1'- diethyl - 6 • (ethyl- 
seleno) -G '-met hylbenzothiopseudocyaninc and 1 , 1 'diethyl- 
5,5 '-di(mcthylseleno)benzolhio-mera-iiiethyl (and ethyl) - 
carlx>cyanine. 

Hardening photographic fillms. I. G. Farbenind. A.- 
G. Gcr. 585,920, Ocl. 12, 1933. Addu. to 638,713 
(C. ^.26,2129). Photographic films, especially gelatin 

4 films, arc hardened by ireatment with derivs. of di- 
aldchydes with the aldehyde group Iransfornicd to groups 
of the type — HCOXOY, where X and Y are H or an acid 
residue. Thus, a gelatinous film contg. Ag halide emul- 
sion is hardened by treatment with glyoxal-NaHSOa soln. 

Regenerating photographic fixing baths. Karl Kicser. 
Ger. 589.204, Dec. 4, 1933 (Cl. 576. 13.(W). After Ag 
has been removed in known manner, the bath is freed 
c from sol. iodides or bromides by addn. of a sol. salt of Tl, 
c. g., 3I2SO4. 

Cinematographic materials. Reinhold Kupfer. Ger. 
589,137, Dec. A, 1933 (Cl. 676. 5.01). A support for 
pictures to be shown by episcopic projection is made from 
an Al-Ni or Al-Cu-Ni alloy contg. small proportions of 
Ag, Th and V or Pel. Typical alloys contain Cu 4* Ni 
2 -5, Ag 0.2-1, Th 0.02-0.2 and V or Pd about 0.1%, 
the remainder being com. Al. The alloys have good rc- 
6 fleeting properties and can be rolled to form very thin films. 

Colored images. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. hr. 755,177, 


Photographic reversal process. Merrill W. Sevmour Nov. 21, 1933. Colored images are prci)d. from Ag 

llo Fasiinan Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,939,231, Dec. 12. For images by incorporating in the film, either before or 

producing a reversed photographic image, a photosensitive after the formation of the Ag image, an azo dye which 

Ag halide film is exposed Ui a light image, developed in an may be reduced by hyposulfite and is only regenerated 

ordinary non -staining dcveloiicr, subjected to a 2nd con- slowly by the action of O, treating the film after formation 

trolled exposure to white light, then developed in a de- of the image by an acid soln. contg. a reducing agent and 

velojicr which produces a dye image assoed. with a Ag an agent forming a roniplex Ag coiiipd., and afterward 

image, both Ag images and any remaining Ag halide being ' fixing the image obtained. 

t lien removed. Cf. C. X. 27, 2642. Coloring silver images. Robert Kaufhold, Matylda 

Photographic materials. Heinz Gosslcr. Ger. 687,334, Lamezan-Salius, Anna Hsu-dtinuthoyfi, Anna Hardt- 

N<»v. 2, 1933. Compels, in which Ag replaces H in an muthovfi, Jr., FrantLsck Hardtmuth, Jr.. Marie Prin- 

: Nil group, and which are readily sol. in acids but scarcely cezna de Rohan, Bedrich H. Frankensdorf and Jan H. 

sol. in alkalies or weak acids, are used for prepg. photo- Frankensdorf (trading as "Koh-I-Noor” Pencil Fantoi^ 

graphic paper, etc., of relatively low sensitiveness. De- L. & C. Hardtmuth). Brit. 398,644, Sept. 21, 1933. 

vrinpnient is effected in a weak alk. bath. Suitable In coloring Ag images, I or more layers of colored pigment 

eompds, are Ag derivs. of imidazoles, triazoles, tctrazoles g are applied thereto, the layers are coated with a layer of 
and guanidine. The use of compds. liable to split off S is (colored) colloid and the product is bleached, washed and 

excluded. fixed, the pigment being retained in those parts where 

Photographic materials. Kalle & Co. A.-G. (Wilhelm the colloid is hardened by the bleaching bath in the pre.s- 

KricgiT and Walther Spietschka, inventors). Ger. cnee of the Ag image. The colors may be applied by 

589,471, Dc*c. 7, 1933 (Cl. 576. 12.04). Light-sensitive colored chalks, powd. pigment, groimd colored metals 

layers comprising a diazo compd. and an azo-dye coiiipo- or other pigment in which no colloid is pre^nt and may 

iieiii are coated on the sensitive side with a lacquer, g., be applied over each other, side by side or interminglecl. 

a cellulose ester or ether lacquer. The coating protects The colloid may be uncolored gelatin or gelatin contg. 

the film against moisture but does not obstruct the action 9 dark partides. A suitable bleaching bath consists of 
of t he gaseous NHa used for development . CuS04, chromic acid and KBr or NaCl. In a modification, 

Photogniphlc emulsions. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Ger. pigments, mixed with a suitable oil, e. g., linseed, are 

587,333, Nov. 2, 1933, Gelatin-silver halide emulsions applied in dots and dashes, the Ag image is bleadied in 

are sensitized with dyes of the formula below, in which Y the uncolored areas, the oil is removed, the pigment being 

and Z are O, S, Se, — CH CH— or ;CR*, R is an alkyl left in situ, a layer of gelatin is applied and the product is 

Kroup, any of the positions 1 to 8 is substituted by a W^edosWorc. „ 

ihio- or .seleno-olkoxy or -aryloxy group, X is an acid Photopaphic film. Edwm £• Jelley (to Eastman 
[<!sidiie nicb as a, Br, I, SOt or 004 , and « is aa odd no. Kodak Co.). U. 8. 1.039.213, Dec. 12. A support such 
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as a film or plate carries a colloid layer in which is in- 
corporated a Ca org. salt such as the benzoate, lactate or 
acetate having a soly. in water greater than 1% and less 
than 30%. which serves to facilitate obtaimnent of cither 
a mat or dear coating according to the ingredients of the 
developer used. etc. 

Photographic films. W. M. Still & Sons Ltd. and 
Andrew G. Adamson. Brit. 398.220. Sept. 11. 1933. 
In producing film supports such as described in Brit. 
378.394 (C. A. 27. 2893) the mhher layers are slightly 
vulcanized before application of the varnish, e. g.. by 
passage through Hr vapor at 00-70 °K.. to increase the 
resistance to moisture, the tensile strength and the 
flexibility. The resistance to moisture may lie further 
increased by adding atK>ut 2% of a mineral oil or fatty 
substance, s. g.. petroleum jelly, to the rubber coating 
soln. The tackiness of the rubber layers being removed 
by the vulcaniration. proi)er adhesion of the varnish 
layers is insured by adding 10% of a rubber solvent to the 
vainish coating liquid. In 39K.288. Sept. 14. 1933. the 
core of such film supports is rendered more resistant to 
moisture by adding KsCrsO/ to the casting soln. and ex- 
posing the core to light after casting. Less CHsO is re- 
quired when dichromate is used. The casting soln. may 
also contain a trace of glycerol. 

Photographic films. Deutsche Celluloid -Fabrik. Fr. 
754.507. Nov. 8. 19:13. Films arc made by coagulating 
in baths composed of water and an aliphatic ale., solns. of 
cellulose derivs. the solvents of which arc fonned by 
mixts.. the constituents of which are not in themselves 
solvents for the cellulose deriv. used and one constituent 
is miscible in all proportions with water. Thus, acetyl- 
cellulose is dissolved in a mixt. of CHsCls 62. MeOH 5 
and ale. 10 parts and coagtduted in a bath contg. MeOH 
75 and wat er 25 parts. Other examples are given . 

Photographic films. W. M. Still & Sons Ltd. and John 
L. Howdl. Fr. 754.635, Nov. 10. 1933. Non-inflammable 
films comprise a layer of gelatin, foniiing a core, contg. 
KfCriOr. and coaled on each side with a thin layer of 
rubber and an exterior layer of celluloid, collodion or 
other varnish which takes the sensitive emulsion. About 
2% of a satd. soln. of KfCr^O/ is added to the soln. of 
gdatin from which the core is made. 

Film manufacture from materials such as cellulose 
acetate or nitrate. Samuel K. Sheppard and lx!on W. 
Bberlin (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,942.840. 
Jan. 9. Particles of material such as an emulsion of c^u- 
lose acetate or nitrate are sprayed on a smooth surface such 
as a hot plate or drum and the film formed is simultane- 
oudy rendered transparent and adhesive with a cement 
oontg. a volatile solvent such as acetone and a pluraUly of 
the resulting layers arc laminated together. 

Photographic film base. Kenneth C. D. Hickman (to 
Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1.939.171, Dec. 12. A 
non-halation film comprises a supporting layer, a photo- 
graphically .sensitive layer on one face of the support, and 
a layer of a water-sol. cellulose deriv. such as cellulose 
aceto-lactate and a light-absorbing material such as a 
dye or pigment on the other face of the supporting film. 

Cinematograph films. Fcmsch A.-G. Brit. 398,858, 
Sept. 22, 1933. The proportion of light reflected by a 
cinematograph film is made large by including metal in 
the light-sensitive film or by coating the light-sensitive 
emulsion on metal foil. c. g., A1 . Alternatively, the picture 
strip may lie metallized after development. 

(^tiag photographic and cinematographic films. I. G. 
Fartienind. A.-G. (Max Hagedorn and Eugen Gflhring. 
inventors). Ger. 585.411. ^t. 3. 1933. The films are 
treated with solns. of noii-albuminous colloids in non- 
solveiits for the film material and of such dUn. that a 
single application yields a coating less than 200 m/i thick. 
Examples arc given. 

10m blanks for imbibition printing. Bertha S. Tuttle 
(to Techmoolor. Inc.) U. 5. 1.939.738. Dec. 19. A 
film of solldfied gelatin emulsion oontg. a hardening agent 
sudi as (NH 4 ) 2 Cri 07 is formed and is simultaneouriy or 
suooessivdy treat^ with a sufficiently oonod. add sdn. 
such as HOAc to effect the acidification and facilitate 


inbseqiient unifarm penetration of an add dye. and the 
film Is hardened by light or heat or both. 

Color film. George £. Baxter. U. 8. 1,939.947. Dec. 
19. A photographic film comprises a body of material on 
one face of whidi is an emulsion, the outer face of the 
emulsion having a picture image in relief and the emuhion 
being sensitive and of such character as to act as a filter. 
Various details of toning solns., etc., are described. 

Printing colored pictures. Anton Jasmatzi. Ger. 
585.262. Sept. 30. 1933. A colored gelatin wash-out 
relief is treated to convert the dye into a watcr-insol 
compd. and. after washing, is printed on gelntined paper 
contg. a reagent capable of combining with the insolu- 
bilizcd dye. Thus, a relief image colored with a salt of an 
add dye may be treated in a weak add bath, to ppt. the 
itisol. dye acid, and then washed and printed on ^latined 
paper which has been pretreated with alkali or in which 
NoiPOi has been incorporated. The gelatined papn 
also contains Cu(CNS)f. a tbiophenol. a phosphotungstn- 
inolybdic add. BaCOi, or other compd. capable of com- 
bining with the dye to form a watcr-insoi. compd. In 
prepg. wash-out reliefs for use in the process, the exposed 
layer is treated in an alk. bath before development, where- 
by the absorption of the dye by the tanned image is 
facilitated. 

Photographic prints. N. V. Philips* Gloeilampeii- 
fabrieken. Fr. 754.678. Nov. 9. 1933. Prints arc ob- 
tained from negatives using a luminous source emitting 
ultra-violet rays, by means of a sensitive material contg 
an inorg. colorless oxidant, e, g.. IINOi or a salt thereof, 
and an org. cydic amino compd.. s. g.. aminophenol or 
l)enzidine. This mixt. gives a colored oxidation prodiict^ 
with ultra-violet rays but is practically insensitive to tin 
visible part of the spectrum. After exposure the paper 
is washed in a solvent for the org. compd. but in which 
the colored substance produced is insd. 

Colored photograiflis. Anton Jasmatzi. Ger. 586.8}/), 
Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl. 675. 14.02). See Fr. 749,922 (C. A 
28. 4250- 

Colored gelatin relief images. Douglas A. Spencei, 
Humphrey D. Murray and Leslie W. Oliver (one-half to 
Douglas A. Spencer and Humphrey D. Murray and om^- 
half to John E. Thornton). U. S. 1,939,026. Dec. 12 
J^or the production of positive cinematograph films having 
relief images in colored colloid thereon, the surface of tin 
film is coated with a thin layer of hot liquid or plastu 
soln. of a transparent emulsoid and a transparent pignic'iit 
and the coated set film is passed through a soln. contg. a 
bleaching agent to transform the metallic Ag of the Ag 
image to a salt and a hardening agent to harden the 
colored colloid layer on the bleached Ag image; th( 
bleached hardened film is treated with hot water until 
surplus non-hardened gelatin not required in the bleached 
image ^las been dissolved and washed away, and the him 
is treated in a fixing batli to fix the bleached Ag imagi . 
and finally is washed afid dried. 

Preparing motion pictures by dye transfer. Charles h 
K. Mees (to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1.939.219, 
Dec. 12. An uncoated motion picture film support has a 
hydrolyzed surface which is mordanted and dyed with a 
plurality of dye images without any sub.stantial diffusion 
of the dye. 

Recording designs, etc., by heat-induced chemical 
reactions. Samuel E. Sheppard and Waldemar Vanselow 
(to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,939.232, Dec. 12. A 
film of material contg. a substance such as Ag oxalate 
capable of darkening under the influence of heat is treated 
with a substance such as Nl^CNS which catalyzes the 
darkening reaction, thus producing a substantial proportion 
of free metal and the film is heated to develop an image. 

Metal printing blocke. Kodak-Pathd. Fr. 75d,m, 
Nov. 25. 1933. The photographic reliefs on ooU^ds sucb 
as gelatin, from which the blocks are to be obtained, arc 
coated with a very thin layer of an org. liquid haying a 
b. p. higher than the temp, of the alloy at the time of 
moMiiig. Isoamyl or butyl phthalate. quinolme, 
propyl lactate, anisaldehyde, cinnamaldchyde qnd dcca- 
hydnmaphthalene are mentioned. 
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KJiodloiiitfitos of mmonlum, potaiaiiim, rubidium, 
cesium, tlulHum, buium and lead. A. Ferrari and C. 
Cdlla. AtU acead. LincH 18, 45-52(1833). — ^The rhodio- 
nitrites of NH 4 , K, Ba, Cs, Tl, Rb and ^ have l)een prepd . 
I)V treating Na rhodionitrita with excess of salts of the 
nbove metals. Only the oonipds. of NH 4 , K and Ba have 
)H‘L>n previou^y described. ^They are all white comiids., 
(xci‘ptthc Tl salt, which 43 ydlow. Their x-ray stnic- 
iiitc'S have been detd. by the powder method with Fe 
auticathode. The sides of the elementary cells have 
Ikcii detd. as follows: (Nii 4 )tRh(NG^)i, KtRh(NO 0 «, 
KlMRh(NO,)„ Cs,Rh{NO,)., TURh(NO,).; a - 10.91, 
Hi (ki, 10.83, 11.30 and 10.91 A., resp. The compds. of 
Ba and Ph have been found to be anhyd.; HsO found in 
conipds. dried at lower temps, is reolitic in nature. The 
Miiicturc is cubic or pseudo-cubic with sides Bai[Rh- 
, b) 6 l* a » 10.70, and PbilRh(N 02 ) 6 li a « 10.5:1 A. 

A. W. Contieri 

The mutual action of the Chlorides and bromides of 
phosphorus. II. A. Rene. Roezniki Chem, 13, 609-18 
111 Flench 51 9) (1033). — ^Analysis of the clear red liquid 
showed the X (halogen) to P ratio to be greater than 
; 1 . l<'urther sepn. of crystals from the liquid by cooling 
ii('( f CaCb (approx. - -54®)] showed the liquid had the 
((iiiipn. PXa. Cry.stuls analyzing very closely to PClBr 4 
\\( u otiliLined when the following reagents were u.sed in the 
inditMted mol. ratios: PCU -f 2.5PBri; PBr* 4- 0..5PCli; 
I’Hi, -h PCI 1 ; they were also obtained from 3 g. PCli.a- 
Hi , ,H \ 2.94 g. PCla H 2.84 g. PBn. POaBr and PClBrj 
uiir also obtained. C. T. Ichniowski 

four crystalline hydrates of sodium metasiiicate. 
C lust Cl b. Baker, IT. 'Icynhom Woodward and Adolf 
!' il»‘ t . Am. Afineral. 18, 208-1 5(1933) . — Crystals of the 
S. () and 5 hyiirates of NaTSiOs were prepd. The 
11 \ i.ils are very hygroscopic and are carbonated quickly 
Mil ( vposure to air. The chcin. analysers agree closely with 
Mu theoretical values. Phys. and crystallographic data 
lit Kiven. A. M. Brant 

The formation of silicon carbide. Kurt Arndt and 
1 u.ild Hatistnunn. Z. anorg. allgem. Ckem. 215, 00 74 
'IM*;;;) Anthracite, charcoal or petroleum coke wa.s 
lii it(d with SiOz to fonn SiC. With inadequate SiOs, 
iMiivirsion of the C particles was incomplete and they 
ii t iiiuil their form. Anthracite proved to be most satis- 
t.u fni V. Reduction of SlO» by C begins at KMX)®. Micro- 
^iMpie needles and filaments of SiC result, which can be 
SI [111 by burning off excess C and removing SiOz with 
M I' > The size of crystals increases with increasing temp. 
. 111(1 the iilaiiients disappear. Thi* crystals do not gvw by 
loiiKir heating. At 2250® the crystals arc decompd. to 
lonii graphite, which retains the fopn of the SiC crystals, 
I 111 ixistence of "Siloxicon" is questioned; it probably 
'V 1 a inixl. of SiC and SiOz. Poster Dec SneU 

The reduction of alumina with carbon. W. D. Tread- 
w. II and A. Gyger. Ilelv. Chim, Acta 16, 1214-25(1933). 

I he eipiilibria in the system AUOs-C were studied up to 
I'HM) ' The method used consisted of circulating A 
iliiMugli the mixt. maintained at const, temp, and ana- 
l\/mg the gas for CO by means of a hot-wire gage. With 
fast litatitig the formation of A1 rather than AI 4 C 1 is 
iavured. A microckem. method for the detn, of Al and 
m a fused reaction mixt. is described. The Al is detd. 
h\ uduction of FcCli in a current of COi with slow addti. 
*»' JlCl soln. so that no Hz is evolved. The carbide is 
(htri. by treatment with HCl sdn. and measurement of 
Mil vol. of Hz and Nt evolved. H. P. Johnstone 

ConditionB for the fixation of HSbOt hj aome aromatic 
monoacid-monoalcobbla. Duqu4nois. Cemfi. rend, 197, 
>•>45 0(1933).- Ccnnpds. similar to those previously de- 
;;n1jed (cf. C. A. 28, 105« and Vdmar and BeU, C. A. 
^7, ,)U19) arc obtained from HaSbOg and an equimol. 

of pne of the flawing adds a^ its neutrm salt: 
inaiidelic add, K salt, fi-pbenyllactic a^, Na and K 


^ts; benzilic acid, Na, K and NH 4 salts. No compd. 
is formed from /9-phenylhydracrylic add. H. A. B. 

Haiiy-Btavais lattice and other crystallographic data 
for sodium molybdo-tellurate. J. D. H. Donnay and J. 
g Mdon. Am. Mineral. 18, 225-47(1933).— The method 
of detg. the axial elements is described, and crystallo- 
graphic and optical data are given. This new compd. 
( 3 Na 20 *TeOi‘ 6 MoOi- 22 HzO) is biaxial, optically ncg.; 
Up - 1.677, Up, - 1.002, ng - 1.08:1; 2V - 60.76®. 
The crystals bdong to the holohedral dass of the tri- 
clinic system. A. M. Brant 

Fusion diagrams of the systems NaOH-NaNOi and 
KOH-BINOi. N. Martin Retort illo and K. Moles. 

3 Anales soc. espaft. fts. guim. 31, 830 9(l9:i:i).- Fusion 

diagrams of the systems NuNOr-NaOil and KOIl-KNOz 
were prepd. In the former, the formation of the Jdnecke 
compds. NaNOi:2NaOH and NaNOnNaOll (C. A. 24, 
2085) was coufinned. In the latter system, the formation 
of the cotn|>d. KNOz:2KOH in the liry way is shown for 
the first time. All these compds. can be written os salts 
of the hypothetical orthoiiitric acid, e. g., NasN 04 *Hz(), 
NazHN04 and KtNO« H 30 . K. M. Symmes 

4 Compounds of bivalent metallic aelenatea wi^ aniUne. 
Chung-Usi Kao and Tsing-Lien Chang. J, Chinese 
Chmn. Soc. 1, 1 10 19(1933) -CuSeO4*5Hz0, ZnScOvOHzO 
and CdSc 04 ' 2 Hz 0 unite with PhNHi at room temp.; Co- 
Sc 04 r>HsO docs so at 80®, and NiScO 40 HzO at 100®, 
while MnSe04‘51!z0 not at all. The compds. produced 
all have the formula M-»+Sc 04 . 2 C 4 H»NH.. W. H. A. 

The oxidation of hypophoaphoric acid bv bromine, 
c Bruno Blaiser and Paul Halpem. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 
215, 33-13(193:1); cf. Nyl6ii and vSlelUng, C. A. 27, 
3891.— The rate of oxidation of H 4 Pt 04 by Brz depends 
largely on the with a max. at Pu 8. The resulting 
curve agrees with a composite curve of the oxidizing 
strength of Hrz solus, with variation in pn and the reducing 
strength of n4Pa04. This is not altered in the max. range 
by traces of Cu or by addn. of glue, which alter the rate of 
oxidation at other parts of the curve. The acid shows 

6 little reducing action; its ion is a strong reducing ligunt, 
indicating that the acid and its ion have different structures. 
The i>ossibility of a chain reaction is also suggested. 

Faster Dee Snell 

Dichromic acid. B. Carrie and H. Sendras. /• ckim. 
phys. 30, 028 :)3(1933). — Dichromic acid is prepd. by 
the action of HCl on KzCr 04 . Cond. detus. suggest the 
formula HzCrzO; as first proposed by Ostwald (Z. physik. 
Chem. 2, 78(18^)) rather than IliCrOi as suggested by 

7 Walden (Z. f>hysik. Chem. 2, 71(1888)). W. J. P. 

The constitution of hjrponitroua add and nitramide. 
A. Ilantzsch. Ber. 66B, 1506-8(1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 985* 
and Hunter and Partington, C. A . 27, 2071 . — ^'The inability 
of nitramide to give NHi and NOz'~ upon hydrolysis with 
alkali, its non -formation from RNOi and NH|, and its 
weak but distinctly acid character are in harmony with 
the structure HNiNO.OH. Hyponitrous acid is a weak 
9 dibasic acid, the mono- and di-metallic salts of which are, 
resp., neutral and alk. in IIiO. Its alkyl esters arc 0- 
esters. A comparison of the properties of hyponitrous 
acid with those of other N compds. leads to the anti- 
structure IIO.N. W. C. Femclius 

N.OH 

Complex iron conwounda of a-pyridylhydrazine. Bruno 
Emmert and Oskar &hneider. Ber. 66B, 1875 -0(1933). — 
9 Although the inner complexes of at-a'-dipyridyl with Fe++ 
salts are oxidized only with difficulty, formation of the 
tt-pyridylhydraune complex with FeCli can only be 
accomplidi^ in the abswoe of air, in which the FeCh 
complex is formed. H. F. Johnstone 

Some inner complex aalta of bivalent iron. Bruno 
Emmert and Hermann Osotladineider. Ber. 66B, 1871-4 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 25, 3586. — Complex salts of bibenzoyl- 
methane with Fe and NHi, pyridine, piperidine, nicotine. 
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aiul ethylenediainine were prepd. These complexes are 
deep blue, or green, insol. in HiO but sol. in org. reagents. 
The NHa complex evolves Nlli when heated to give the 
diketone Fc (bivalent). The latter does not absorb NO 
bill solus, of the pyridine ooin|)lex absorb the gas, mol. 
for mol., with dissocn. of the pyridine. The bivalent Fc 
compds. are all oxidized by air to the red diketone tri- 
valent Fe. With FeSO^, ucetylacetone and o-C«H4 - 
(NHj )2 undergo a condensation to fonn dimethyl~[hento~ 
lwptaditizittc]’Jerroiis sulfate, H. F. Johnstone 

The influence of the strength of bases on the formation 
cf aiumino-tartrate complexes. Puriscllc. Compt, rend, 
107, 12l4-l(i(ia33).- Whereas NaOH or KOH. together 
with tartaric acid and A1 stdts, forms complex tartrates 
b-f. C. A, 20, 3321), NH40H also forms aluminotartaric 
j’cid but the diaiiimoniuni tartrate is only incompletely 
Idniied and there is not a rapid drop in cl. With piperidine 
iisults are similar, but with the still weaker pyridine 
bases no complex is formed and at higher conens. of bases 
values for a are ncg. E. O. Vanden Bosche 

Some complexes which form benzidine and metallic 
salts. J . Barcel6. Anales soc. espaH,fis. quint. 31 , 852--6() 
(1933). — Prepii. and properties of several benzidine 
nizd) complexes are given, those not heretofore described 
being (HgBzd)(CN),, (CdBzd)S04, (ZnBzd)S04 and 
(AgB/.d)NOs. E. M. Synimes 

Compounds formed by triethanolamine with certain 
metallic salts. A. 'J'ettainanzi and B. Carli. Gaez. ehim. 
ital. 63, WiO 70(1933). — ^When pure, anhyd. N{CiH4- 
()M)8 (I) reacts with coned, aq. solns. of metal salts, the 
reliction is different from that described by JafTe (cf. 
C. A. 27, 4189). Basic salts are not formed, but cry st. 
complex compds. composed of 1 tnol. of inorg. salt and 2 
niols. of org. base are formed. Thus when heated, coned, 
aq. NiCl* and I form the compd. NiCb.2N(C*H40II)8 (H), 
lustrous light blue; its aq. solns. are of the green color of 
Ni salts. The compd. C<\SOi.2N(C2lUm)tAnd CnCh^- 
2N(C8H40H)a (III) are prepd. similarly. Hot aq. solns. 
of III are opalescent. No ppis, are obtained directly 
with SrCls and MgCla, but when the reaction licpiors are 
evapd., Ihere are obtained, after piiriflcatioii, the compds, 
SrCl2.2N(C»H40H)K.3Il20arid MgCl2.2N(Csn40n).i (IV). 
Under no amditions was a complex compd. of I and BzCb 
obtained. The constitution of these new compds. may be 
accounted for in at least 2 ways. The 6 OH groups of 2 I 
iiiols, are united by secondary valeiici*s of the O atoms to 
the central metal atom, similarly to the complex glycol 
and glycerol compds. of Gxiin, thus: 


H H 

vCiIT4,Ox ✓O.CjH.'v 

/ - II ' II \ 

N C^4.0- -M++ O.CjIIi 

'O.CiH/ 


L JL^I V- 2*14 " • "lY 

\. H 

V,H4.0'' 


X2. 


In this case the comx>ds. are interposition compds. Al- 
ternately it is possible that the I units arc united through 
their N atoms by secondary valences to the metal atom, 
in which case the compds. would be simple addn. compds., 
thus: 


(C,H 40 H),N.^ /X 
(C2ll4()II).N'' 

The blue color of II, which resembles the color of Ni 
animines, is in favor of the 2iid hypothesis, whereas the 
tendency of Mg to unite by secondary valences to N 
would .suggest that the 1st hypothesis is at least valid for 
IV. C. C. Davis 

Alcoholysis of some metal salts brought about by tri- 
ethanolamine. F. Garelli and A. Tettamanzi. Gazz. 
fhim. ital, 63, 67(>"r>(1933) ; cf. preceding abstr. — UnUke 
the reaction of anhyd, trictlianolaminc (I) with NiClt, 
C1ISO4, CaCIs, SrClt, and MgCU, its reaction with CoCli, 
C'oBr,, Cu(SCN)*, Co(SCN)t, CdCl„ ZnCb and ZnSO* 
involves double decompn. with the formation of compds. 
in which 1 or more metal atoms replace the H atoms of the 


1 OH groups in I. The products are thus mixed halide 
aicoholates. The mobility of the H in the OH groups of 1 
was previously demonstrated by Knoir (Ber, 30, 9li) 
(1898)). At room temp. aq. C0CI2 and I ppt. slowly tli,- 
compd, C1 CoOC,H 4N(C2H40II), (H), lustrous violei- 
purple. The reaction is: C0CI2 -f- 21 11 X N(C2ll4- 

OH)j.ITCl, with the evolution of heat. Aq. solns. of IT 
turn pink (color of cobaltous solus.), and then blue on 
g addn. of coned. IICl. Boiling aq. solns. of II ppt. im 
olive-green compd,, probably a basic chloride. Aq. CoBi- 
and I (2 inols.) coned, in vacuo ppt. the compd. BrCoOC.- 
H4N(C*Tl40ll)», intense lustrous violet color. It is also 
pptd. directly on addn. of I to a soln. of CoCb and NsiHr. 
In water it dccomps. like II. Aq. KSCN added to 
CoS()4 and 1 ppts. the compd. NCSCoOC2H4N(C2i]r 
011)2 (HI), inten.se opaque violet. The mother liquor 
is a viscous colloidal suln. contg. N(C2H40M)s.ITSC\' 
3 (rV), so that the reaction is: Co(SCN)2 4- 21 III i. 
IV. In Wi-iter III decomps, like II. Similarly KSCN, 
C11SO4 and I yield the compd. NCvSCii0C2H4N(C2H40H j,, 
light green. IV is also Wmed as Ixiforc. Aq. Q(K\ 
(4 g.) and I (C g.) ppt. overnight the compd. (ClCdOC>- 
H4)2NC2H40H (V), formed by the reaction: 2Cd(2l3 1 
31 V Hh N(C2H40H)».2HC1. It hydrolyzes in hot wnu r. 
Aq. ZnCb and I ppt. the compd. ClZn0C9H4N(C8H401I).. 
Aq. ZnS04.7H20 (5.74 g.) and I (0 g.) ppt. a compd, 
^ contg. Zn 37.38->30.87, SO4 16.75 and N 2.80%, probal.lv 
of the constitution : 

< Zn.O.C2H4v 

>N(C2H4.0.Zn0H) .4HaO (VT) 

Zn.O.CaH/ V 

formed by the reaction: 3ZnS04 -f 31 -► VI + 2N(L‘s- 
H40U)a.H2S04. The expts. show that I has a irntcli 
^ greater alcoholy zing power than have ordinary ales . wit li 1 he 
.same salts. This indicalgs that the union of 3 ale. niols. 
by ammonia N increases the mobility of the II of the OH 
groups, thus conferring on the OH groups themselves* an 
acitl character almost as great as that of phenolic Oil 
groups. I'he only compds. approaching these are those 
formed from pyrociilechol and from f>-IIOCJl4C().:H, 
described by Wcinland (6\ A. 14, 2398) and Rosenliiini 
{C. A, 26, 932). C. C. Davis 

6 Asymmetric quaternary arsonium compounds and 
attempts to separate them into the optically active compo 
nents. Gilm Kamai. Ber, 66B, 1779-83(1933). Mi- 
KtAsI w'ith PhMgBr in a N* atm. gives a 96% yield of 
methylethylphenylarsine (I), bn 89'90.5®, di® 1.2161, 
iiy-* 1.5665. This forms methylethylphenylbeuzylarsnn- 
ium chloride (non-cry.staUizable) and iodide (m. 140") wiih 
the benzyl halides. In the same way Et-fi-PrAsI (H 
_ gives 97.4% ethyUn’-propylphenylarsine, bn 120®, bjcn 24ri 
' dj® 1.1431, which also fonn.** the corresponding benzyl- 
arsonAim chloride, ni. 156®. Vfith the />-tolyl Grignanl 
reagent, (I) gives 80% elhyl-n-propyl-p-tolylarsine, l)u 
127-8®, dj® 1.1198, 1.5448; the corresponding benzyl- 

arsonium iodide m. 119-20®. With the naphthyl Grignard 
reagent (I) gives 74% elhyl-n-propyl'^-naphthylarsine. 
bi§ 181®, dS 1.2169, which also forms the henzylarsonium 
iodide (II), in. 154-5® and with v-bromoocetopheiioiu- 
8 gives the corresponding phenacylarsonium bromide, in. 
136-7 ®. With the exception of H, the salt of the arsonium 
base formed by treatment of the halide with the Ag salt 
of d-a and d-x-bromocainphorsiilfonic acids did not 
crystallize. The d-or salt of II was fractionally crysid. 
into 3 portions for which the in.'ps. were 137®, 135-6 "and 
120”6®, resp., and in aq. soln. [al®D values were 49.71 . 
45.49® and 44.6®, resp. With KI soln., the first fmcimii 
formed the arsonium iodide for whicli in acetone [cvId 
9 was 9.11. The d-component racemized quickly. 

II. F. Johnstone 


Morgan, G, T.: Three Lectures Embodying “A Sur- 
vey of Modem Inorganic Chemistry.** London: Inst, 
of Chemistry of Gt. Brit, and Ireland. 106 pp. 

Stock, Aitod B.: Hydrides of Boron and Silicon. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Comdl Univ. Press. 250 pp. 

Gmelins Hondbuch der onorganischen Chemie. oin 
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W. T. HALL 


X-ray crystal analysis of unstable precipitates. Pierre 
|«»lil)ois and Georges I'^ouretict. Compt. rend. 197, 1322-3 
I0:).T).“ Pptd. yellow Hgl2 is identical with that ob- 
tained by heating the red ^rn. G. M. E. 

Crravimetric and poiarigraphic determination of total 
alkalinity. Vladimir Majer. anal. Cham. 92, 401-5 
, I A math, discussion of the errors involved in 
.jiienipting to est. the total cSky. by weighing the anhyd. 
i !:i*iri(lcs or sullales and a coiupaAson of the resulting 
-irors with the error of the poiarigraphic method. The 
siiifiiic and chloride methods give results that agree 
s«il)sijii!lially if not over 5% of the minor constituent is 
pu-fiit. "I'he poiarigraphic method agrees with the sul- 
!.;i( luelhod when the substance analyzed docs not con- 
i;nti more than 10% of the minor constituent. W. T. H. 

Separation of alkaline earths. Otozo Funakoshi. 

J. Chvm, Sor. Japan. 54, 1215-22(1933).— To a soln. 

and Ca"* ^ which is 0.06-0.2 N in 
IICI add warm, 10% (NH4)2S04 solii. slowly. After 
hr-., add 21% NIldOAc soln. and filter off the BaS04. 

T. Katsurai 

Qualitative analysis without hydrogen sulfide. L. A. 
Mmuo. Can. Chem. Met. 17 , 240 1(1933).- A brief 
.ihiliTie of Hroekfii:in*s scheme, and a conii»arison with 
die iK»niial llaS pptn. method. B.*s scheme gives better 
uKuliiicalion for 4 ions As and Ni), equal 

.uTiiiiicy for 8 ions and less satisfactory for 9. It is, how- 5 
I'Mi, much more rapid. , W. II. Boynton 

Comment on the paper by C. Mahr entitled -A new 
volumetric method for determining bismuth. G. Spacu 
,inii r. Spacu. aiml. Client. 05, 336-7(1033); cf. 
Miihr ((’. A. 27 , 5023) and Spacu (C. A. 26, 4700).— 
I'noriiy cl'uin. W. T. H. 

hulrmetric determination of copper, iron, zinc and 
akiminuia in the presence of one another. K . Lang and } . ^ 
I’l'iiii. /. anal. Chem. 03, Kil 72(1933). Neutralize 
ilii* C T -free snlti. contg. 3 .5 cc. of coned. H2SO4, with 
Mi .on and bring to a vol. of 50-00 cc. The total con- 
U'lii (>l Cu, b'e, /n and A1 may amount to about 0.5 g. 

tlu' M»In., add 2 g. of KIIF2 and 2-3 g. of KI. Titrate 
n n li U. I N NuavSOs to a starch end point . In this w^ay Cu 
silniir is ditd. If less than 12 cc. of thiosulfate is needed 
•II ilns t it 1 at ion, a known amt. of Cu must be added and 
litrjird lo give sufficient Cuain to catalyze properly the Fc ‘ 
To dct. the FV, add 10 -15 cc. of 5 N ^^«S04, 
ii'MMii .3 g. of IlaBOa crystals and I g. of KCNS. In this 
WMV ilu- I'l l*'# complex, which was formed in the Cu 
rls iii. to prevent interference of the FV* is decompd. 
:iiul a sicond titration with NasSjOa iiow' serves to det. 

I >' Now add a small salt spoonful of Na^SOs, heat to 
liMliiig and filter. 'J'o the filtrate add a still warm soln. 

I f l*< h dissolved iu a little water and some Brj water or I2 j 
‘"In. to oxidi/e the sulfite and Heat to boiling, 

to r<Kim temp, and remove any starch iodide color 
l*y tiK- cautious addn. of 0.1 N NaxS20s. Then, after 
*iil4iiig M KaFe(CN)6* titrate the Zn witli Naaf^Oa. A 
quantity of F'e(CN)6 cquiv. to the Zn is reduced by 
0i‘‘ 111 present with liberation of I* equiv. to the Zn. 
Now (IU. t(, exactly 2(X) cc., allow the Zn ppt. to settle, 
lilt I i and det. the A1 in the,filtrate as follows: To 100 cc. 

"f ^"In. add 1 g. of Rochelle salt and 5 g. of NH4CI, make 
'lightly unimoniacal and add a little NatSOi. Heat to 
b"ilmg and ppt. the A1 by adding 2% 8-hydroxy quinoline 
nlii. Add dnipwisc 1 cc. of coned. NH* spin, and allow 
t<» ''tiiiuj 1 hr. on the water bath. Filter and wash the ppt. 
w«tli hot water. Dissolve it in hot 16--20% HCl by vol. 
Add a few drops of 1% indigo soln. and sufficient Br"- 
soln. to impart a pale straw color, add KI and 
''i'‘rch aiui titrate with O.l N NasSaO» soln. The utility 


of this scheme of analysis is shown by the results obtained 
in the analysis of a sample of Devarda's alloy and oi a zinc 
alloy. The results of 43 test analyses arc given. 

W. T. II. 

Comparative investigations on the colorimetric deter- 
mination of pota.S8ium. F. Alton, H. Weihind and B. 
Kurmies. X. Pflanzenerndhr., Dun^nnff Bodenk. 32A, 
171- 82(1 93«3). — The cobalt init rite colorimetric methods 
of I v. Wrangell (C. A. 27, 3278). (II) Ilerziicr (cf. 
C. A. 25, 5185) and (III) Tisclier (cf. C. A. 25. 6641) 
were investigated. I, in which indole and ILSO* were 
used, was tested by measuring Ijolli the red color and 
extinction; the former is too fugitive and the latter ex- 
hibits proportionality only between 10 and 300 7 N2Oa/100 
ml. In ale. soln. the results weri' poor. II, developing 
cohir w’ith the well-known Gricss-Ilo«vay reagent (a- 
naphthylamine and sulfanilic acifl), was the most satis- 
factory method. Jandcr and Faber (cf. C. A . 22, 3370) 
are confirmed in that KsCu(NOx)A.NaiiCo(N02)H pptd. 
from NaCl-satd. soln. is more uniforin in N02:K20 ratio 
than the K2NaCo(N02)8 obtained by most procedures, 
and pptn. by this tnethod is recommended. The procedure 
is described in detail. F'lcvcn referentvs. C. J. S. 

Spectrographic determination of silicon in iron. G. 
Sclieilie, II. Hanimerschmid and G. I.immer. Arch. 
Eiscnhullenw. 7, 354(1033).— To avoid falsification of 
results when the spark has to pass through the layer of 
slag foniied by the spark the latter is produced in a H 
atm. which prevents formation of slag. M.ll. 

The determination of sodium as tii-uranyl magnesium 
sodium acetate. F. Alten, H. Welland and K. Hille. 
Z. Pflanzenerndlir., DUngung Bodenk. 32A, 129-40(1933). 

Kahanc’s (cf. C. A. 24, 3457) claim that the triple 
acetate dried at 120" retains 0 H2O is confirmed; the dried 
ppt. contains 1.536% Na. For removal of interfering 
elements, BaCb is recommended in preference to Ca- 
(0H)2, U02(0 Ac )2 for IWfi, and tartaric acid in prefcrciici! 
to EtOH for KgO. The ale. reagent specified by K. is 
not useful in the presence of a large amt. of impurity. 
I*rocedures for estg. Na^O in crude and refined KiO salts, 
plant ash and soil exts., and recovery of GO* salts from 
residues arc described, lught references. C. J. S. 

New micro-analytical methods for elementary analysis, 
for determining halogens and nitrogen and for the identifi- 
cation of organic substances. Vladimir StanCk and Tibor 
Nemes. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 214 -00(1933). - The sub- 
stance is oxidized in a test tube by a 111 ixt. of KIOs and 
coiicd. HiBOi at 170 190". I3 is liberated, C is oxidized 
to COi which is absorbed and weighed, H foniis water 
and N is left as NII4IISO4 in the. test tube. S give.s Hs- 
SO4; Cl and Br escape as II Cl and lIBr uniting in each 
case with H. The liberated Is escapes as such and con- 
sumes 0.5 atom of O. By the reduction of the KIO* 
iu coned. HtS04, (he I remains in the soln. as I3O4 which 
upon diln. is cliaiiged to LOt and Is; the latter can be 
distd. off with steam and absorbed by Ni as Nils and can 
be detd. by the iiiercurimetric method. The reduction 
lH)wer of the substance analyzed is measured by the I3 
collected. 'J'lie requisite app. is shown, the exact manipu- 
lation described, the computations are explained and the 
results of numerous analyses tabulated. The results 
} agree well and serve to characterize many substances. 

W. T. H. 

Determination of fluorine. I. Precipitation of the 
fluorine ion as lead chlorofluoride. Joseph Fischer and 
Hans Peisker . Z. anal. Chem . 95, 225 35( 1 933) . — Slarck's 
method for detg. F as PbClF, give.s good results oifiy as a 
result of a oorapensaliou of errors. The pn at whi^ the 
pptn. takes pl^ is of importance. A suitable reagent 
can 1^ prepd. by shaking 12 g. of pure PbCls with 1 1. 
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of WEtcr for an hr. but the tmdissolvcd salt must not be ^ filter, wdgh the ignited ppt. and oorrect for smaU ituanti* 
used in prcpg. fresh reagent as it is already somewhat ties of Fe and Mn. Det. Ni b the filtrate with dhnethyl. 
contaminated with basic salt. This reagent, because of glvoxime and Zn in the filtrate from the Ni liy treatment 
the appreciable soly. of PbClP, must be used in liberal with pyridme thiocyanate. If mudi Mn, Ni or Zn i& 
excess, 300 cc. for detg 30-100 mg. of F**. If this large present, the procedure is modified somewhat. Before 
▼ol. is unsuitable, a solii. of PbCls and Pb(NOs)s can be adding the Na^S, the HCl is added only till the PeS color 
used; dissolve 20.5 g. of PbCNOi)^ and 15 g. of KCl, or begins to fade: this takes care of Mn and Zn but if much 
3.3 g. of NH4CI, in 1 1. of water. Of this last reagent, use Ni is present, merely add NH4OH to the H|S filtrate until 
200 cc. To 100 cc. of soln. contg. P* add methyl orange > a permanent black ppt. is formed, then 2^ drops mon. 
and neutralise with 0.6 N HNOi to a distinct pink with The soln. is then r^y for the NajS treatment. With 
methyl orange. Add 2 3 drops of the acid in excess, very large quantities of Zn, Mn and Ni, it is best to make 
The proper end point is hard to dct. when considerable F* a double pT>tn. wtlh NaiS. The results given show merely 
is present. While rotating the soln. add 300 oc. of the that the A1 values are good; no data are given ooncemiiiy 
first reagent or 2fX) cc. of the second from a large pipet. the other detns. W. T. H. 

Allow to stand 1 hr. and decant carefully through a Determination of Chloride b the presence of bromide 
filtering crucible. To the ppt. add 4 cc. of water, allow and iodide. M. Sh^hlgol. Z, anal. Chem. 92, 420 T) 
to stand J min. and then decant off all the liquid. Wash (1938) .—Take 2 g. of the ttiixt. of alkali salts in a 100-cc 

llic ppt. and transfer it to the ciuciblc with the aid of as 3 mea^^uring flask. In 10 cc. of the soln. dct. I* by Kolt 
lit tic as possible (30*50 cc.) of a said. soln. of PbC^P hoff's method which consists in adding 1 drop of 0.1 V 
111 water. Drain as dry as jiossiblc with suction and heat KIOi soln. and a few drops of 4 N H^SO^ whereby the soln 

for 30 min. at 150^. The ppt. contains 7.200% of P. assumes a pale srcllow tmt due to free I2. Starch indicator 

The results are usually within 0.5% of the truth. Nu- sob. and then 5-10 cc. of (NH4)2COa soln. are added 

inerous expls. under varying conditions are described. Thereupon the soln. is titrated slowly with shakmg unlil a 

W. T. H. pure yellow ppt. of Agl is obtained. In a .second 10-ci 

Method of exact analysis of electrolytic hydrogen. V. iiortion det. the total halogen content by the argeno. 

V. Shishkin and K. P. Kamaukh. Khimstroi 5, 2475*7 metric method of Vothard, m the presence of 10 cc. of 

(19^). — ^The detn. of Hs by combustion is made with ^ toluene. To a third lO*^. portion m a 100-cc. mcasuruu' 
accuracy of 0.01% in a specially designed app. as ilhis- flask, add 35 40 ce. of 2% NH| sob. and just sufficinu 

trated. Chas. Blanc AgNOk to ppt. all of the halogen prest^nl. In this w 

Rapid colorimetric method for the detection and de- practically all of the Br^ and will be pptd. a^ 
termbation of small quantities of oxygen b gases. H. K. sail but the Cl~ will remain os sol. Ag(NHi)iCl. I ill 

Ambler. Analyst 59, 14-15(1934). -The method is with water to the 100-cc. mark, mix, filter and take fid u 

based on the color imparted by Oi to an alk. soln. of of the filtrate. Add 3*4 g. of Na2COi and 15-20 uf 

pyrogallol; the color Ls compared with that of an It soln. aiM^tiilc sob. (8 g. AstOi and 21 g. of NotCOt and 71 g 

of known strength. W. T. H. 5 of water.) Heat and boil 20-25 min. whereby a yell«»\^ 

Determbation of phosphorus b titaniferous material, ppt. of AgsAsOi is formed which by continual boiling 

Gtinnar H0rgfird Z. anal. Cltem. 95, 329 30(1933). — begins to darken on account of Ag pptg. Cool, iiltn 

'Hie results obtained in the analysis of 08 samples show though a double filler and wash thoroughly with watu 

that the influence of Ti in preventing complete pptn. of Dissolve the ppt. in 20 oc. of hot, coned. IINf)i, add 
H|P04 by the usual treatment with NII4 molybdate m- KMn04 sob. to a faint red coloration, remove the eolm 

creases with quantity of Ti present. The effect of the Ti with KeS04 soln. and titrate to a pale pink color with 0 1 

is not senous until 2.2 mg. of Ti is present in 1(K1 ml. of N NII4CNS sob. This gives the Ag equiv. to the CM 

sob. but when 35.2 mg. of Ti is present it is veiy difficult present. For each (21 “present 2 Agarc pptd. W. T. II 
to effect complete pptn. When not over 17.6 mg. of Ti 6 Microchemical titration of iodide, eventually b the 
is present, the error can be overcome by using sufScient presence of other halides. Vladimir Stan^k and Tilior 

HNCb and NH4NO1 but if too much acid is present, the Ncmes. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 240-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 

pptn. becomes incomplete. With 11 mg, of Ti, the 2397. — ^The mercurimctric method for titrating haluh 
presence of 6-7 ml. of coned. HNOx together with the with Na nitroprusside as mdicalor can be applied to tlu 
HNG^ m the reagent suffices for complete pptn. provided microchem. detn. of 1“ in case not more than 30 nig ni 
10 g. of NII4NO1 is added in addn. to that present in the 1“ is present in 200 cc. of soln. By combinmg this mcrcuii 
NH4 molybdate reagent. The HNOi and NII4NO1 can be mclnc titration with Winkler's method of transforming 
rcffiaced by HCl and NH4CI. W. T. H, - the 1“ into IBr with CCI4 as indicator, it is possible in 

Determination of iodbe-brombe numbers by the rapid ' det. 1 * in the presence of other halides. Since the prescncf 
method. L. W. WiiiUer. Z. anal, Chem. 93, 172-5 of Na •nitroprusside is not harmful, the 2 titrations (.m 
(1933). — An improved procedure fiir carrying out the take place in the same sob. W. T. H 

rapid method is the following: Dissolve 0.08^*0.15 g. of The determination of nitrate b plants and soils. Cuil 
fat in 2-3 cc. of pure CCI4 and to the sob., add 0.1 g. of Treschow and E. K. Gabriclscn. Z. Pflanzenernah) 
fincly-powd. NaOAc.3HjO and 0.6 g. of HgQ,. WhUe DUngung Bodenk. 32A, 367-76(1933).— The 2,4-xyknf)l 
rotating the contents of the vessel (5U-cc. Erlenmcycr colorimetric method of Blom and T. (cf. C. A. 23, llHil) 
flask) run in 0.1 N Br-AcOIl from a buret until the liquid was reinvestigated to diminate sources of error and .idapt 
IS a pale yellow color and is not bleached during 2-3 min. s it to direct detn. of NOi“. The KMn04-Hi0i-(ClX)II)j 
The nos. obtained in the examn. of over 20 oils are given oxidation of org. matter originally spedfied is one sourot of 

and the results agree satisfactorily with those obtained error, as certam N compds. are oxidized to HNO|. ICxpts 

with KBrOi soln. W. T. H. with fresh plant materials with and without added NO< 

Analysis of magnesium alloys. L. C. Nickolls. Analyst gave very consistent indications with quant, recovery of 
59, 16-18(1934).— To det. A1 in the presence of consider- NOi* when no oxidation treatment was employed. An- 
able Mg, it is rc^xmmiciidcd to use Na2S as the predpitant. other important error is due to deoompn. of nitroxyi^nol 

Dissolve 1 g. of alloy in 6 N llCl and a little HNOi or by org. matter on standing prior to dLstn. To avoid this, 

Brs. Ppt. SiOi by evapg. to dryness. Take up m 190 the nitration period should nbt exceed 30 mb.; if thi 

ml. of hot water contg. sufficient llCl to dissolve Mgi- ^ detns. must stand longer, dib. with 2-5 vols. HsO will 
OCli and add 20 g. of NH4CI. Filler off S1O9 and sat. prevent loss for 48 hrs. Expts. with soils revealed a ^uicc 
with HiS to remove metals of the Cu-Sn group. Filter of error common to most methods, vis., “negative 1os<. 
and add NH4OH until the sob. becomes dark green and a attributed to preferential absorption of pure H|0 rather 
ppt. is formed. Dissolve carefully m as little HCl as than NOi“ in sob. by the soil. Soils low b humus and 
pOBsiblfbut without removing the dark tint of FeS com- not too poor b NQi“ can be examd. by a dii^ method, 
pleldy. Add 6 ml. of 6 Na^ and sat. with H|S. Filter avoidbg this error. Method for flatU materialsr^Jato a 
and wash the ppt. with dil. NH4NQ1 sob. Dissolve the 300-ml. boiUng flask meastire ^ bl. 66 vd. % H1TO4 and 
ppt. b 20 ml. of HO end a little Brt, ppt. with N]%OH, 0.1 ml. 2,4-xylenol, then add the sample os fobh plant 
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jnatenaly O.W g. Stopper end lAiake wdl, end kave at 1 tor» which has been oidled the '^phcnolphthaltm of ozidime- 

fcom temp* 15-20 mm. for uitfaticm. Dil. with 100 ml. try/* the trivial name ferroin is proposed for the rod 

HjQ, add pumioe stone und oonn^ to a 30-cm. oondeiiser form and the name fmiin for the oxidized, ooloriess form. 
^\ith Hopkins bulb. Distil rapidly into a 100-ml. flask The effect of the C ^04 on this indicator is curious. The 
rontg. 25 ml. 0.2 N NaOH until the flask is nearly flUed. colorless form is not affected by either arsenious acid or 
( )l> 9 erve that no drops of yellow nitroxylenol are left in the ceric sulfate but if the soln. contains an excess of arsenious 

rcindenror. Ccml to 20^, make to vol. and compare the acid and then a little is added, the addn. of this 

color with a suitable standard^ in a Dubosc-type colorini- oxidizing agent causes the redudian of the indicator to the 

tier. If the plant material is dry, moisten thoroughly ^ red form. In 0.5-2 J^^HiS 04 , therefore, a soln. of arsenious 
before adding to add reagdit. By this procedure, 100 ^ ^id can be titrated with CeCSOOt if ferroin is used as 
analyses per day with **"2% accuracy on up to 0.06 mg. indicator and Os 04 as catdyzer. For the reverse titration, 

\()i per sample are posMle. Method for soils, —(a) it is necessary to add an excess of AsiOt soln. and titrate 

When the sample coiitdiis less than 300 mg. humus, Iwck with Cc(S 04 )s. These titrations, however, do not 
laugh 6-10 g. freshly siRed fine earth into a 1-1. IntUing succeed in the presence of HCl. W. T. H. 

H.isk, add 10 ml. HsO, pour in quickly 100 ml. 00 vol. % Microcfaemicid determination of carbonic add hi 
]i S ()4 with 0.1 ml. 2,4-xVR^()l, stopper, shake and let carbonates. Wilhelm Ri^ich-Kohrwig. Z. anal, Cham. 

aatid 10 min. At the end of this* nitration period, odd 05, 315-23(1033). — Excellent results were obtained in 

2(H) ml. HfO, connect to the usual Kjeldahl app. and distil, i detg. COi in samples of various carbonates weighing 3-40 
^h) For .soils high in humus and low in NC^ ', weigh 50- mg. The method is the same ui principle as that used on 

|(ii) g. fresh sample into 300-ml. Erlenmeyer flask, add the macro scale and here also the use of asbestos impreg- 

KAI(S 04 )i. 12 HiO soln. to make the dry soil:liquid nated with NaOH proved the most satisfactory ahsor^nt 
1 iiio as nearly as possible 1:1. Shake vigorously and for COf. The original paper should be consulted for de- 
fruiiieiilly for 30 min., then filter. Add exactly 10 ml. tails conoermug the interesting app. and the necessary 
ext. to a 1-1. flask contg. 100 ml. acid reagent, shake technic. W. T. H. 

iiicl observe if a yellow color appears quickly. If not. Comparative investigationa on the colorimetric and 
cool to 20", add 10 ml. more soil ext. and so on until color nephelometric eatimation of phoaphoric add. F. Altcn, 

.t|)ptais, if more than 30 ml. soil ext. is added, corre- ^ H. Weiland and H. Ixxifniami. Z. Pflanzenamdhr.t 

ponding H 1 SO 4 must also be added, as add concii. must Ddngung Bodenk. 32A, .33-50(1033). — The SnCli-Mo 
be V) (id vol. % for nitiation. Allow nitration to proceed blue colorimetric methods of (I) I)enig4s (C. A. 15, 218), 
ii 1U0111 temp, for 10 min. after the last addn., dilute and (II) Atkins {C. A. 18, 3003) and (111) Zinzadze (C. A. 24, 
(b>-til. The xylcnol usc‘d in this method is the OHzCHt:- 5255) and the C«HiNHNHs-slrydiniuc Mo red method 
(.Hi — 1:2:4 coiiipd. listed liy Kalilbaum. The former of (IV) Terada (C. A. 10, 225) were investigated by use of 
(iiu( lions for the use of 5-nitro-2 ,4 -xylcnol as standard for the Leitz universal colorimctci for absolute measurements, 
(Mloiiinetnc comparison arc repeatocl, with the btatement and the strychnine-Mo nephelometric method of (V) 
that thcarelical results are obtained if known sources of ^ Rauterberg (('. A. 26, 2141) with theZcisssteppholome- 
inoi ate eimiinated. C. J. SclioUentKTgcr ter. None of the methods proved entirely satisfactory 

Ritron as a precipitant for nitrates. J. H. Hcck and with respect to speed of development, constancy and 
M (t Mellon. Analyst 59, 19 25(19:i4). -In pptg. freedom from interference by salts, etc. Colorimetric 
\()i as iiitioii nitrate in solus, of various salts under methods HI and IV are best for detn. of 0.05-0.7 mg. 

\ iiMiig conditions, there is no serious entrainment of FsOi/lOO ml. soln. HI is unaffected by less than 10 mg. 
ittliii inclalhc cations or of piecipitant. The repro- and IV by less than 8 mg. citric acid/XOO ml. KsS 04 Upto 
(liiciliilitv of the results was found satisfactory. On the 400 mg./lOO ml. did not affect IV. V is adapted to the 
I amiptioii that the nitrate fn-eseiit is equiv. to the amt. estii. of 0.002-0.04 mg. FiO*- With less than 10 y PiO*, 
oi iiuiul in the nitiates studied, the method was found to 6 the turbidity remains unchanged for several hours, but 
btMi liable. W. T. H. with larger amounts pptn. takes place proportionally 

Gas volumetric determination of lead dioxide. A. P. more quickly. Up to 10 mg. of the usual salts have but 
kn^hkov and W. K. Ilyuchin. Z. anal. Chem. 93, 180-8 slight effects. With all methods, the use of freshly pre- 
Attempts to analyze PbOt and Pb |04 by healing pared reagents is advisable; some authors’ claims that 
lAiili IlNOi and II 2 C 3 O 4 and measuiuig the CO 3 evolved icagenls arc good indefinitely were disproved. Twenty- 
o\i I Hg led to low results indicating that some Pb(C*t) 4 )j four references. ^ C. J. Schollenberger 

VI probably formed in the deconipu. flask and escaped Determinatioii of silicic acid in silicates by diffaronce. 
ih( iiduetion. A reagent was prepd. by dilg. 250 cc. of G. T. Galfayan and V. M. Tarayan. Z. anal. Chem. 92, 
KMicd IINOs with ail equal vol. of water and mixing this ' 417-20(1033). — Mobteu 0.5-1 .0 g. of the finely powd. 
vMth 500 cc. of a inixt. of 3(K) cc. of water and 20(} cc. of .silicate in a Pi cruable with 15 20 drops of 18 N HaS 04 , 
114)2. I'his reagent was said, with O 3 at the temp, add 5-7 cc. of KF and evap. on the water bath. Evap. 
it vihich the analysis was made. When 2.5 3 g. of Pb 304 off excess HaS 04 by careful heating on the water batik. 
v\a Heated with 25 cc. of the abid soln. of HsOi in a Add a few more drops of HtS 04 and again evap. to fumes, 
uii.ibli* app. the Os evolved corresponded closely with To the dry mass add 3 4 g. of NaPOi (prepd. by heating 
till stoichiometric value. The results of 27 expts. com- NaNH 4 HP 04 . 4 HsO to amst. wt.) and heat the contents 
pan (I with those obtained by a modified Diehl-Topf of the crucible carefully at first but eventually at a high 
iKihod recommended by the U. S. Bur. Standards indi- a heat to a const, wt. From the loss in wt. experienced by 
(aiid that the results obtained by the latter method are this treatment, .subtract the loss in wt. whidk the original 

a little loo low. W. T. H. material experiences upon ignition and call the difference 

Osmium tetroxide as catalyzer for the oxidation of SiOt. By the treatment with NaPOa, sulfates of the alkali 
arscii,o«i8 add by permanganate and ceric sulfate. Karl and alk. earth metals are changed to orthophosphates. 

Gli II. Z. anal. Cham. 95, 306-10(1933) .—If 3 drops of a W. T. H. 

v)lii which is 0.01 molal in C)s 04 and 0.1 N in HtS 04 Phenanthroline-ferrous iron. n. Oxidation potentials 
Ju added to a soln. contg. about 0.1 g. of AsaOi in 0.5-1 at high aridities and the determisation of vanadium. 

^ H 2 SO 4 , the Irivaleut A*i can be titrated with KMn 04 ; Geo. H. Walden, Jr., Louis P. Hammett and Sylvan M. 

till products are quinquevalent As and bivalent Mn. 9 Edmonds. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 57-60(1034); cf. 
Ill (lie absence of catalyst the Mn 04 ‘* is not reduced. If C. A. 25, 5863 ; 27, 3680.— Potentials relative to each 
ili> H 9 SO 4 is replaced by 0.5 N HCl, the titration succeeds other in 1, 3 and 5 M HtS 04 and referred to a quiuhydrone 

»iilv when it takes place very slowly. and tri- electrode also in 1, 3 and 5 M HaS 04 were measured for 

vuleui As do not react appreciably in me presence of the Fe‘*’‘*”*'|Fc'*“^, V04'*‘|V0‘'’'*’, VO'*’*’|V‘*"*‘'*'S 3 ritem 8 and 
li .SO 4 at room temp. If a mtle of the OSO 4 soln. is added, for the oxidimetric indicator, phenanthroline-feixious km. 
the reduction of the yellow to ooloriess Ce * ^ In 6 Af HgS 04 V can be qusntitativriy reduced and the end 

takis place smoothly. Three drops of 0«01 nuflal ferrous- point of the titration detd. with this indicator, 
phenanthrolitic in&cates the end point. For this indica- L. F. Hall 
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Analysis of salt cake. Anon. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 
18« 33-5(1033). — A description of the tentative standard 
methods of the Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp & Paper Ind. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Finger-print detection. Henry L. Brose. Analyst 89» 
25-7(1934). — ^Technical details are described for de- 
tecting finger-prints which have been left on multicolored 
objects, such as check-patterned cigaret cases. In one 
method the details of the print arc isolated from the object 
by dusting with phosphorescent ZnS powder and the 
powder pattern is photographed after it has been rendered 
luminous by a source of ultra-violet light. In the second 
method, continuous illumination of the object by means of 
iluorescent light makes it possible to make the desired 
photograph. W. T. H. 

Reactions and reagents for the detection of organic com- 
pounds. n. Kdwin Kegriwe. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 323-7 
(1933) ; cf. C. A . 26, 4709, — Glyceric acid. — ^To 1 drop of the 
soln. to l>c tested add a few nil. of a 0.01 % soln. of naphtlio- 
rrsorcinol in 96% H2SO4; and heat on the water bath for 30- 
50 min . ; a blue coloration results with as little as 0.05 mg. of 
glyceric acid . Lactic acid. — ^Two tests are described which 
(iepend on the formation of AcH and its condensing with 
tihcnols. Place 1 drop of the soln. to be tested in a small 
dry test tube, add 1 ml. of 96% H2SO4 and heat 2 min. at 
85®, cool under the. water tap to 28® and add a little 
solid p-hydroxybipheiiyl. Shake to mix the ingredients 
and allow to stand 10-30 min. A violet coloration results 
with as little as 0.1 mg. of lactic acid. To another drop of 
the soln. in a dry Lest tube, add a small crystal of p- 
hydroxybiphenyl together with a little 96% II3SO4. Heat 
to 85® for 2 min. and look for a bluish fluorescence which 
is best observed against a background of black paper. 
Pyroracemic acid. — ^Thc above tests far lactic acid can serve 
for 'the detection of pyroracemic acid because it is easily 
reduced to lactic acid by reduction with Mg in H2S()4 
soln. Place 1 drop of the soln. to be tested in a small dry 
test tube, add some Mg powder and moisten with a small 
drop of coned. HsS04. After the Mg h:is all dissolved, 
add a crystal of the reagent and a little 06% HxS04. 
If a brown coloration results, it signifies an incomplete 
reduction of the pyroracemic acid and the test should be 
repeated with a fully reduced soln. After adding the acid, 
heat 2 min. at 85® and look for the violet coloration. As 
little as 0.01 mg. of pyroracemic acid givas a distinct 
test. Tartaric acid. — A green fluorescence characteristic of 
tartaric acid can be obtained by heating with coned. 
HsS 04 contg. /9,/3-binaphthol. W. T. H. 

Short-cut method of hydrocarbon analysis. II. Appli- 
cation to analysis of stabilizer bottoms. R. Rosen and A. 
K. Robertson. Ind. Eng. Ckent.^ Anal. Ed. 6, 12-18 
(1034); cf. C. A. 25, &17. — Application to stabilizer 
bottoms of the method described in the previous paper for 
the analy.sis of stabilizer gas and reflux is described. Rou- 
tine sample of stabilizer bottoms can be analyzed by means 
of graphs prepd. from the distn. curves obtained by this 
short-cut method from synthetic samples cxivering the 
range of compns. normally found for stabilizer bottoms. 
Correct ion charts arc given for use with these graphs 
when necessary. The method applied to stabilizer bottoms 
checks niicrufractionation analysis wdthin 0.5% on the Cr 
Hh, 1% on the C4H10 and 2% on the C^His and CcHm 
plus heavier-hydrocarbon fractions. D. F. Brown 

Determination of sulfur in benzene. H. A. J. Pieters, 
J. Koessingh van iterson and S. J. H. Spronck. Chem. 
Weekbktd 30, 756 (>2(1933). — Investigation of the various 
methods for the detn. of S and S compds. in benzenes 
with recommendations for minor improvements. 

E. Schotte 

The gas volumetric method for the determination of 
amino nitrogen according to Van Slyke in glycocoll and 
peptides containing glycine. O. Gerngross and W. 
Deseke. Ber. 66B, 1813 ’-14(19^3) .—The high values 
given by the Van Slyke method with glycine (10% above 
the theoretical) and gb^cylglydne (34% above the theo- 
retical) are not due to gases absorbed by alk. RMn04 
(COf) and only a fraction of 1% of CO could be detected 
by means of NHs-CuCl and of NiO by combustion with 


1 H in a Drehschmidt capillary. The excess of gas evolved 
must, therefore, consist largdy of N, and treatment with 
some appropriate absorbent will not serve to give correct 
results. C. A. R. 

Glycerol complexes in volumetric analysis. Hermann 
Wagner. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 311-16(1933). — ^The states 
of Co, Ni, Cu and Zn miite with 3 mols. of glycerol to 
form sol. complexes. The free HaSOi in a plating bath can 
o be easily titrated to a methyl orange end point with N Na- 
OH if 30 ml. of neutral glycerol is added to prevent in- 
terference of the Cu At the end point the indicator 
turns yellow and a slight turbidity appears. To det. Zn 
in a plating bath, it is recommended to destroy cyanogen 
complexes by evapg. to fumes under a good hood, remove 
NH4 salts if necessary by boiling with KaCOi, filter ofT 
the ZnCOa, dissolve the ppt. in a measured vol. of stand- 
ard acid and titrate the excess with NaOH after adding 
3 30 tnl. of neutral glycerol. In the absence of NH4 salt it is 
best to ppt. the Zn by adding NasCOi unUl a slight, pi'r- 
inancnt turbidity results, then add 2 drops of phenol - 
phlhalcin indicator soln. and sufficient NaaCOi soln. lo 
impart a pink color. In this way the basic Zn carbonate 
ppt. is formed free from excess alkali carbonate. Cd can 
be detd. as recommended for Zn except that the pptn. of 
carlionate must take place in the cold. Results obtained 
by these methods in the hands of 0 different operators 
^ are given and show good agreement. W. T. IT, 

A color test for glycerol. K. Taufel and H. Thaler. 
Z. anal. Chem. 95, 235-9(1933). — Kvap. a few cc. of the 
soln. to dryness, mix the residue with 2 g. of a 40% CaD 
paste and again evap. to dryness. Moisten with water, 
evap. to dryness and repeat these last 2 opcratictn^. 
I’ulverizc the residue with a glass rod and moisten ihi- 
brittle mass with a little abs. ale. Ext. 3 times with .T A 
g cc. portions of abs. ale. and evap. the ale. soln. to dryiu^s 
on the water bath. Add 3 cc. of a mixt. of equal parts 
abs. ale. and ether, filter* and wash the residue with 3 
cc. more of the mixt . Carefully distil off the ale. in a small 
distg. flask of Jena glass. To the residue add a littU' 
pumice powder and aliout 15 drops of cryst. H»P04. Fan 
with a small flame and heat for about 5 min. when the 
boiling will be practically over. To the few drops of dis- 
tillate add 1 drop of 3% Ht02 followed at once by 1 cc. 

6 of coned. HCl. Cool under the water tap and shake 
vigorously for 1 min. Then, to destroy the excess peroxide, 
add 1 drop of 10% KI soln. and remove the liberated I? 
by cautious treatment with Na2S20i sohi. To this soln. 
add 0.5 cc. of 15% phloroglucinol in ether and shake. A 
red color should result within 30 min. The test depends 
on the formation of acrolein which in turn is converted 
to epihydrinaldchyde that gives a red color with phloro- 
gluctnol. The test serves to detect glycerol in wine, vinegar, 

7 etc. W. T. 11. 

Detespination of coumarin an^ melilotic acid in Meli- 
lotuB officinalis. Zofia J. Kanevska and Alexandra M. 
Fedorova. Z. anal. Chem. 93, 176-80(1933). — In 18fW 
Zwenger and BodeiibSnder showed that coumarin in 
Melilotus officinalis is combined with “melilotic acid” 
and Z. showed that this acid can be formed by reducing 
coumarin with Na amalgam. Since, then no quant, 
g nielhod seems to have been proposed for detg. these 12 
substances. Coumarin, by treatment with a boiling soln. 
of alkali, is converted into a salt of coumarinic acid which 
cannot be extd. with ether. Acids, howevei', decompose 
the .salt very eiisily and since free coumarinic acid is very 
unstable, the lactone ring soon c^ses again and coumarin 
is formed. By extg. 20 g. of the leaves of the plant with 
ether for 12 hrs. the coumarin, melilotic acid, etc., are 
removed. By evapg. off the eth(;r, a thick dark green mass 
9 is obtained which yields a soln. of coumarin and melilotic 
acid when boiled 6 min. under a reflux condenser. By 
filtering, and repealing the boiling 4 times, all the desired 
constituents are obtained in aq. soln. If this soln. is 
boiled with 20 cc. of 10% NaOH soln., the undesirable 
impurities can be extd. by shaking the cold, ^k. soln. 4 
times with 60 cc. of ether. Then, by making odd to Congo 
red with 20% H2SO4, coumarin and mdilotic acid arc 

pptd. Tosep. them, add NatCQt to oik. reaction and ext. 
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4^ times with ether. Ftom the filtered ether ezt. oou- 
marin can be obtained^ by evapg. Then by adding 20% 
}T2S04f set free the mclilotic acid^ ext. it with 3-4 portions 
of ether, evap. of! the ether and weigh. Tests wi^ 
synthetic mixts. as well as the results obtained with leaves 
of the plant indicate that the method is satisfactory. 

W. T. H. 

Acidhnetric method for determination of jdienol in the 
melt. M. M. Shemyakin. AnUinokrasochnaya Prom, 3, 
40 :M(1933). — ^Rhodes, Jahnes and Bivans (C. 4. 21, 
studied the production of phenol by fusing Na 
bi n/eiicsulfonate with NaOIf and recommended an acidi- 
DK'tric method for detg. the phenol in the melt. A ppt. 
of C JltBriOH was formed in an aliquot pari of the aq. 
(.xi., which was filtered off, dissolved in a measured vol. 

0.05 N NaOH and the exc@!h titrated with 0.05 N HCl. 
Dc tailed directions are given for carrying out a similar 
procedure which has been found more accurate than any 
other method. Stress is laid upon the treatment of the 
rieiiiralizcd soln. with Bri at 0**, removal of excess Brt 
with NasSiOf, washing the ppt. with satd. NaCl soln. and 
finally with ale. and the use of considerable NaCl in the 
liiiul soln. of the ppt. in NaOH. Chos. Blanc 

Polarimetric determination of nicotine in tobacco and in 
tobacco smoke. Ernst Toole. Z. anal. Chem. 93, 188-94 
‘Although Popovici (Z. physiol, Chem, 13, 445 
(1889); Chem,-Ztg, 13, 1030(1880)), Degrazia (C. A, 5, 
2507 ) and KOnig {C, A, 5, 2876) have testified inde- 
pendently that the polarimetric method for detg. nicotine 
suihciently accurate, some doubt has been cast upon the 
nu'ihod by Pfyl and ^hmitt (C. A, 22, 1214) who fear 
that errors may be introduced by the racemization of the 
iiicdlijie as a result of heating hut the expts. described 
line indicate that this is not the case und€*r the usual 
i xptl. conditions. W. T. H. 

Action of calomel on alkaloid salts and its value for 
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i toxicological investigation (Zwikker) 17. Combustion 
with Cl [detn. of Pb] (Brdds, Gro&k) 1. Reduction of 
AltOi with C [detn. of A1 and AI 4 C 1 ] (Treadwell, Gyger) 6. 
Biochemistry of Cu. I. Microdetn. of Cu (Sanita) IIB. 

Brewer, F. M.: Elementary Qualitative Analsrsis. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press. 228 pp. 6s. 

Hampshire, Chas. H.: Volumetric Analysis: for Stu- 
I dents of Pharmaceutical and General Chemistry. 5th 
ed. London: J. & A. Churchill. 219pp. 8s.6d.net. Re- 
viewed in Pharm, J, 131, 570(1933). 

Strafford, N.: The Detection and Determination of 
Small Amounts of Inorganic Substances by Colorimetric 
Methods. Umdon: Inst, of Chemistry of Gt. Brit, and 
Ireland. 36 pp. 

I^aboratory Tables for Qualitative Analysis. Drawn 
I up by the Demonstrators in Chemistry, Univ. of Man- 
chester. 4th ed., rewritten by C. Campbell and J. B. M. 
Herbert . Manchester : U ni v . Press . 1 7 sheets . 

Gas analysis. Hildc Bergerhoff n6c‘. Kiemle. Gcr. 
589,355, Di«. G, 1933 (Cl. 42/. 4.16). To det. SOt, 
HjS, Cl, HCl and oxides of N in flue gases or air, the gas is 
forced into a large vessel coiilg. an absorljent for the gases 
to l>e detd., e, g., K2CO8 soln., until a pressure of at least 
^ 10 atm. has been attained. The absorbent is then with- 
drawn and analyzed. 

Detecting and analyzing gaseous fluids. Paul Mal- 
sallez . Brit . 398,722, Sept .21, 1933 . Gases, or impurities, 
e. g.f smoke, dust, in gaseous fluids, are analyzed or de- 
tected by subjecting to the ionizing action of particles 
emitted by a radioactive substance in an elec, field, the 
clcc. charges resulting from the dissocn. of the gaseous 
^ mols. forming an elec, current which is amplified and 
measured or operates controlling, signalling, ventilating 
or other app . App . Is described . 
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EDGAR T. WHERRY AND J. P. SCHAIRBR 

Mercury in native silver. W. H. Ncwhousc. Am, 6 is 2,74i. Optical orientation: 7 a » Bx., or — c; 
Mhimil. 18, 295-9(1933).— Hg was. found to be present + 2V •« 46-68”, nj^ia » 1.583-4, p » 1.686, y « 1.590. 
Ill the native Ag from many localities. Ag amalgam Cleavage (100) is perfect, (001) fair, A. M. Brant 

ridirst ill Hg was found in deposits with cinnabar or with Some properties of authigenic tourmaline from Lower 

Co and Ni minerals. The Ag cotilg. ITg is probably Devonian sediments. Stella West Ally. Am, Mineral, 

.if hvpogene origin. A. M. Brant 18, 351-5(1933); cf. C, A. 26, 4773. — Detrital grains of 

Metallic minerals in anhydrite cap rock, Wiimfleld tounnalinc from the Lower Monroe dolomite, in Monroe 

salt dome, Louisiana. Virgil E. Banies. Am, Mineral, Co., Mich., were found to have a secondary authigenic 

18, 40(1933).— The minerals formed in parallel growth of colorless tourmaline at one end. This end 

phiius, producing distinct banding in the anhydrite. was shown to be the antilogous pole of the mineral by 

Ihcy arc epigenetic and were deposited in the order: pyroelec. tests. n« » 1.628 and f — 1.610 iu the colorless 

chalcocite and enar^te-chalcopyrite. A. M*. B. portion off the grains. A. M. Brant 

X-ray study of pyrite or marcasite concretions in the Brown tourmaline from Frontenac and Renfew Counties, 

rocks of the Cleve&nd, Ohio, quadrangle. Frank R. Van Ontario. G. A. Harcourt. Am, Mineral, 18, 356-8 

1 loin and Kent K. Van Horn. /Im. Miwcro/. 18, 28B-9'1 (1933). — Oi)tical properties by the double variation 

• 19;;o) Crystallographic observations and x-ray analysis method arc charted for 2 finds of dark brown tourmaline, 

liow ihai these concretions are pyrite. A. M. B. Qual. study by quartz wedge spectrograph indicated these 

The occurrence of strontianite at Sierra Mojada, 8 to be Mg tourmaline with Cr present in the Frontenac 
Mexico. Philip Krieger. Am, Mineral, 18, 345-5() mineral. A. M. Brant 

(I9:il{). — Strontianite us a gang mineral is confined to the Crystal cavities in lavas frera the Hawaiian IslandB. 
Suiza ore body. It is distinctly secondary and ossoed. with Kingsley C, Dunham. Am. Mineral, 18, 369'’86(1933) . — 

aiiKlvsii ‘ and cerussiic. Celestile, deposited by ascending New chem. analyses are recorded for nephdite, phUUpsUe. 

liydroLliennal solns., was the primary mineral assoed. chabazUe, hydronephelite, aUophane, laumontite, heulandiie 

viitli the ore deposition. A. M. Brunt and plilolite. The optical properties are given for these 

Topaz from the deposits at Guta-Pisarevka Volodar and other minerals omrring in veins, cavities and amyg- 

fcgion, Voluin. L. A. Kruizhauovskil. Mineral, Suir'e dules in lavas at Moiliili quarry, Honolulu, Alexander dam, 

8, .Nos. 8-9, 14-17 ( 1933) .—The discovery of deposits of ^ Kauai and Lanakai Hills, Hawaii. The zeolites are 
topuz and siiiuky quartz in the pegmatite veins and their thought to indicate a hydrothermal stage of the lava- 

I>ro]>criics are described. Chas. Blanc magma. A, M. Brant 

Bavenite: symmetry, unit cell. C. J. Ksanda and H. Additionsl notes on laumontite and thomsonite from 
I'. Mirwin. Am, Mineral, 18, 341-4(1933); cf. C. A, Table Mountain, Colorado. E. P. Henderson and Jewell 

26,5615. — Bavenite is given a new orthorhombic orienta- J. Glass. Am. Mineral. 18, 402-6(1933).— Chem. 

bon with a:b:c -> 0.839:1:0.429. X-ray data yielded analyses and optical data arc given for goldeff brown 

a unit cell oq -i 0.67, bo - 11.53, Co * 4.95 A., with one laumontite and the assoed. thomsonite found in vesicular 

mot. of 0 Si0a*Ali0k*BeO4Ca0>H|0 per unit cell. The d. cavities in basalt. A. M. Brant 
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Clay ailnanls and baudtic mintfala, A mtow and 1 
dagainca t ion baaed on a atatlatlcal method. 8. 1. Tom- 
keieff. Mineraicg. Mag, 23, 483-^(1833).— Flot^g 
of available analyees on triangular disigrams, and fre- 
quency curves for the important ratios, lead to a classifica- 
tion of the clay minerals into 5 groups on the basis of the 
SiOt:AliO» ratio, termed resp., fuUv's earth, pyrophvl* 
lite, anauxite, kaolinite and bauxitic clay. In addn. 
there are bratonitic clay mineihls, micaceous halloysite, ^ 
beidcUite, montmorillonitc, etc. Many supposed species 
are thought to be mixts., hydration products, or colloidal 
hydrates of variable compu. No data as to phys., optical, 
ciystallographic or stnictural features are taken into 
account. A. M. Brant 

Corvusite and rilandite, new minerala from the Utah- 
Coloxado camotite region. Edward P. Henderson and 
Frank L. Hess. Am. Mineral. 18, 196-205(1933).— Cor- 
vusite has a purplish blue black to dark brown color and is 3 
massive with a conchoidal fracture. Hardness is 2.6 to 3, 
and sp. gr. 2.R2. The chein. analysis indicates the tenta- 
tive fortimlu Vs 04'6 Vs 0 »‘XHi 0. Rilandite is a compact, 
dull pitch-like material with a dark brownish black color. 

It is very brittle with flat conchoidal fracture, hardness 
2-i3, and streak grayish brown. It is found on the outer 
surhices of petrified wood, and its analysis shows 47.60% 
CriOg. A. M. Brant 

The oxigin of the sand barites of the Lower Pennian of ^ 
Oklahoma. W. A. Tarr. Am. Mineral. 18, 260-72 
(1033). — ^The barite concretions and resets in the Garber 
sandstone formation arc hxxil in horizontal and vertical 
distribution. The crystals in the resets have various 
orientations. The Ba is thoi^ht to have been derived 
from Ba silicates, Ba adsorbed in colloids or detrital barite 
through leaching by chloride waters. After being carried 
a short distance it was deposited as baiitc, by reaction ^ 
with a sol. sulfate, as a cementmg material in the sand- 
stone. Analyses show 37 45% sai^ in these sand-barites. 

A. M. Brant 

Origin of tectites. V. S. Dubey. Nature 132, 078 
(1033); cf. L. J. Spencer, C. A. 27, 3890; Naiwre 131, 
870(1 9«33). — The radioactive content of tectites from 
widely different parts of the earth is nearly const. (Ra 
content 1.00 X 10'** pci g.) and is vciy different from 
that of several kinds of glass. The radioactivity of tcc- 6 
lites is approx, the same as that of granites and suggests 
that tectites may be derived from some mass similar in 
chem. oompn. as well as in radioactivity to the granitic 
layer of the earth. Helen S. Hopfield 

Oii^ of tectites. J. B. Scrivenor. Nature 132, 678 
(IO33J; cf. preceding abstr.- -An argument against 
Spencer’s suggestion that tectites are formed by the fusion 
of terrestiial material hi iiicteorite craters is the fact 
that no tectitc has been found contg. partially fused rock ' 
or sand. His suggestion is supported by the presence of 
metallic spheres in Darwin glass and tectites from Indo- 
Chma, and by the presence of Ni in 3 Malayan tectites. 

Helen S. Hopfield 

Production and value of minerals and ndneral products 
in Michigan, 1Q27 to 1931 and prior years. W. Osgood 


and O. F. Poiiidexter. MiMgfim Gael, Sumy Summary 
EM. No. 1, 46 pp.(1833). B. J. C. 

MbuHral Indostiy of New Jersey for 1931. M. y 
Johnson. New Jersey Depi. Conserv, Deo4. Bull. No. 4o 
18 pp.(1088) ; Eetm. CM. 28, 510.— Ptoductioii statistics' 

E.J.C. ■ 

Mineral inveatigationa in the Ahudm railroad belt, 1931 
S. R. Capps. U. S. Ged. Survey BuU. 844-B, 16 pn 
(1833). E.J.C * 

Geology and mineral reaourcea of the Middletown 
Quadrangle, Pennsylvania. Oeo. W. Stose and Anna i 
Jonas. U. S. CM. Survey BuU. 840, 86 pp. (1983); Econ 
Geol. 28, 010.— Stratigraphy, structure, geologic histc)i\ 
and mineral resources (non-metallics) . E. T. C 

Metalliforotts deposits of the Greater Helena Wning 
Region, Montana. J. T. Pardee and P. C. Schradtr 
U. S. Geol. Survey BuU. 842, 309 pp.(1933). E. H 
Geology of the central pait of the Mazoe Valley gold 
belt. R. Tyndale-Biscoe. Southern Rhodesia Geol 
Survey BuU. No. 22, 120 pp.(1933) ; Econ. Geol. 28, 703 
General geology, stratigraphy, petrology, structure and 
economic geology. Numerous rock analyses arc given . 

E. J. C 

Clay and shale resources in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. H. Leighton and J. B. Shaw. Penna. lopov 
Geol. Survey BuU. M-17, 190 pp.(1032); Earn. Geol. 28, 
702. — General treatment, plus descriptions and tests (tf 
all clay occurrences. H. J. C. 

Brucite deposit, Paradiae Range, Nevada. E. CaUaghan 
Univ. Nevada BM. 27, No. 1, 34 pp.(lO^); Kcon. Giol 
28, 510. — Brucite and magnesite in Triassic ddomilc .uc 
due to hypogene magnesian solns. from granodlDAiiic 
intrusive. E. J. C 

Kyanite In Virginia. A. I. Jonas and J. II. Watkius 
Virginia Geol. Survey BuU. No. 38, 52 pp.(1932); Eton 
Geol. 28, 611. — Description of the geology of a bilt )f 
ksraniie-bcaring quartzites and pegmatites. E. J. C 
Thorium minerala as age indicators. Roger C. Welh 
J. Wash. Acad. Sci. 23, 541-4(1033). Monazitc .uid 
thorianite seem to lie less easily altered than uratiitiu 
In urano-thorites it cannot be assumed that the Pb imi- 
lopes have been sepd. by leaching and a loss of U would 
have to be postulated to bring the Ra G/U and Th I) 1 li 
ratios in agreement. It is suggested that the lower rdtios 
and shorter ages be accepted in some cases and that thi 
origin of the pegmatites and condition of the specimen^ 
should be carefully studied and described. A. M . 0 


Pour cryst. hydrates of Na metasilicate (Baker, et al ) 
6. Hafiy-Bravais lattice and other cnrstallographic data 
for Na molybdo-tellurate (Donnay, M41on) 6. 


Boswell, P. G. H. : On the Mineralogy of Sediment xry 
Rocks. A Series of Essays and a Bibliography. Loudon 
Thos,*Murby & Co. 303 pp.*' 2ls. net. Reviewed in 
Mineralog. Abstracts 5, 340(1033). 

Crook, Thomas: History of the Theory of Ore J)r- 
porits: with a Chapter on the Rise of Petrology. Niw 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 163 pp. 10s. Od. net 


9— METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 

D. J. DUMOSBST, OSCAR B BARDBR AND RICHARD RIMBACH 


Gold and silver in 1931. J. P. Dunlop. Bur. Mines, 
Mineral Resourtes of the U S. 1931, Pt. I, 679-710(pre- 
print No. 30, publuihed October 25, 1033). £. H. 

Geld, sflvar, copper, lead and zinc in California and 
Oregon in 1931. V. C. Heikes. Bur. Mines, Mineral 
Resources of the U. S. i93i, Pt. 1, 033-77 (preprint No. 20, 
published O^ober 31, 1^33). £. H. 

Scientific roaearch— Ita Maaible fnture bearhig on the 
nonfenoua metal induatnaa. Colin G. Fink Eng. 
Mining J. 135, 81-3(1034). W. H. Boynton 

The dhemical baaia of flotation. I. W. Work. Proc. 
Audralasian Insi. Miming Mel. No. 90, 88-123(1933). — 
Contact angles l)el ween pure minerals and ooUactors contg. 


CHi group were 50**, CfHfgroup 60**, CiH? group 74*’, bm- 
zy\ 71*, etc. W. postulates -adsorption Iraving Oil 
nonpolar group always exposed. Curves of Pn vs. NaCN 
ooocn. show limiting ooimtkms for contact for varioub 
minerals. The function of alkftli present with NaCN S'* a 
depressant is solely to control the cyanide-ion conen., 
which In turn is the factor detg. wheUier or not contact 
can oocur. Aldan H. Emery 

Madhanlsm of the flotation proceos. D. L. Talmud- 
/. r«*. Fkft. (U. 6. S. R.) 3. 640-9(1933).— Seim, of PbS 
and CaCX)!i la diacussed to illustrate sdmve flotation. 

F. H. Rathmann 

OiQfian-dinio flotation. 1. Flotation of galona in ab* 
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seoea of osmto. S. Jtovita acd RobM R. 1 with oomporatlve freedcxm frcmi nonmetallic induaiotui. 

piirter* Am. /wf. JfMiil IM. Rfifri.i ndk. Plit. No. Control of FcO is described; it decreases cost of sted wig, 
513, 17 pp*(193d). — ^he solns. used was less asaresultof greater efficienim of addns., higher yields and 
than 0.8 parts per 100,000,000. Pure unokidized galena better quality of steel. Alden H. Emery 

vill float completely and rapidly with terpineol soln. Can jnriii^ costs be reduced? Byron M. Bird, 
akme, even at very low concns., or Naethylxanthate alone, Eng. mningj. 135, 25>0(1034) .--Over-grinding is re- 
or in the complete absence at any reagents. The oxidation sponsible for a major portion of grinding costs. Tabling, 
products on the surface of g^ena exert an inhibiting effect laundering processes and jigging are discussed in theh 
on its flotation. Explanations are offered. A. H. K. - relation to the liberation of mineral and gang at coarse 
Flotation of Ksmmelsberg lead-zinc ore. A contribu- sizes. A desliming classifier of the vertical current type is 
tlon to the flotation of comulex lead-zinc orea. A. GOtte needed to reduce the tendency to over-grinding, 
and E. Kraume. JIfete// 30, 50i>“14(1983).-- Col- W. H. Boynton 

Ifctive and selective flotation and the effects of various Chlorine smelting with diloride electrolysis. Edgar A. 
notation agents are studied. H. Stoertz Ashcroft. Bell. Inst. Mining Met. No. 351, 1-27(1038): 

Progress in the realm technic. H. cf. C. A. 28, 438^.— Discusrion. Alden H. Emery 

Madel. MetaU u. Ere 30, 493-'5O9(1033).— New de- ExMriments in flaih-roasting. Prank 8. Wartman. 
vrlopments in grinding, grain-size detn., amalgamation. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engrs., Pfi5. No. 514, 12 pp. 
dotation and magnetic sepn. arc discussed. H. S. 3 (1933).— Flash-rciastiiig expts. were made on chalcodte 

Milling methods at the oxide concentrator of the Inter- and chalcopyrite in a furnace 2 by 00 in. From 1000* to 

national Smelting Co., Tooele, Utah. J. J. Bean. Bur. 1100°, variations in particle size below 100 mesh product 

Mines, Information Circ. 6759, 8 pp.(1938). — Siliceous no significant effect on the S content of the calcine piovided 

oxidized Pb ores are coned, by flotation. The flow sheet up draft and excess air were used. At temps. < 1000* or 

is described. In Sept., 1930, heads assayed Cu 0.18, Pb with down draft, the S content was greater with larger av. 

1S.4.S, Fe 7.32, insol. 56.35%, Au 0.0567 oz. and Ag 24^ particle size. From KXX)* to 1250°, variations in temp. 

()/. per ton. The Pb concentrate assayed Cu 0.36, Pb produced no marked effect. A calcine with higher S was 

47.1)2, Fc 13.94, insol. 16.73%, Au 0.114 oz. and Ag 58.76 produced below 1000°. Below 700° very little roasting 

(>/. and contained 94.6% of the Pb, 43.7% of the Fe, 74.6% ^ was done. Up draft gave more complete S removal than 

nf the Au and 87.7% of the Ag. Tlie tailing assayed Cu downdraft. At 1100°, with mineral grains finer than 100 

O.OS, Pb 1.58, Fe 6.50, insol. 79.60%, Au 0.0^ oz. and Ag mesh, there was little difference in furnace chambers ol 

4 .S7 oz. Reagent consumption was Na amylxanthate 1 .5, 2Vt or 5 ft. high. At temps, above 1000°, utilization of Oi 
Nil'S 0.0, Na silicate 4.0, etliylxanthate 1 .2 and pcntasol was practically complete up to the point at which most of 

(frolhcr) 0.30 lb. per ton. Alden IT. Kmery the S was removed. Use of excess Ot had little effect in 

Direct recovery of metals from sulfldic copper ores, reducing S in the calcine. From chalcocite, both CutO and 

with special reference to Monsfeld copper shale. C. CuO are formed; from bornite or chalcopyritei cupric 
Oootz, Metall u. Ert 30, 4fl9 80(1988).— Cu is recovered 5 ferrite and CuO are formed. Cuprous ferrite (CutO.Fei- 

rrniii Cu shales by heating at temps, of f)(X>~800° in an inert Oi) , d. 5.47, hexagonal, slightly magnetic, black, may be 

and in contact with FcsOs.' H. Stoertz fonned by direct union of the oxides at high temps.^ by 

Precipitation of copper by nickel mat. Walter Savels- using excess CU4O, and quenching. CuO.FciQi occutu in 2 

lieiR. AfetolZ a. £fz 30, 445-8(1933). — In the pptn. of Cu fonns. One is cubic, d. 5.3, strongly fenomagnetic, 

from soln. by Ni mat, the metallic port of the Ni mat is not steel-gray in color, and is formed by heating a mixt. of 

tiTcctivc, but the Cu is pptd. as sulfide by the .sulfldic part oxides in suitable proportions at 800-900° and cooling 

of 1 he mat. X-ray analysis confirms this. H. Stoertz rapidly. Heated for some time at 350° it transforms to a 

Separation of cobalt and nickel in aqueous solution for tetragonal variety, d. 5.29, brown and feebly magnetic, 

the practical recovery of the individual metals. H. 6 All are readily sol. in strong HCl and in SCI1 mixed with 
C.iotlir. Metall u. Ert 30, 449-55(1933). — If the original HsO, less rapidly in strong HNOi and H1SO4, and almost 

soil! . contains no more than 5 parts of Ni to 100 parts of Co, insol. in strong NHi and in boiling 8% NaCN. Calcines 

Cm can be pptd. with NH4OH The ppt. from chalcocite were leached readily with acid Fef(S04)i. 

will I'ontaiti no more than 1 part of Ni per 100 parts of C^. Presence of Fe results in ferrite formation. Ferrites ore 

H. Stoertz practically insol. in all leaching reagent at present regarded 
Ihe application of low4emperature reduction to certain as commercially practicable. Formation of ferrites may 

Ontario iron ores. J. R. Gemon and O. W. Ellis. Can. be prevented by keeping the roaster temp. < 700° and 

Mel. Bull. No. 260, 772-4(1933); cf. C. A. 28, - using a very fine feed. Alden H. Emery 

- Discussion. Alden H. Emery The use of special atmospheres for industrial furnaces. 

Keduction of iron ores by means of natural gas. C. W. W. Young. Gas Age^Record 73, 5fl-8(1934).‘^The 

C'iiiidca and J. Kflhn. Roezniki Chem. 13, 482-^(1933) production of artificial atms. for use in metsdlurgy is dis- 

(ill (Vrman) -The reducing efiicfency of the natural gas cussed. H. L. Olin 

coiitg. 94% CH4) found at S&miasel (Koiimania) on pure Vacuum furnaces In metallurgy. N. A. Zelkler. 

magnetite, limonitc, sidcritc and hematite was Metals &r Alloys 5, 5-9(1934).— Various types of lab. 

studir d. Expts. carried out on FeiOi, show that the re- induction and resistance vacuum furnaces for mdting and 

diictioTi of this oxide to Fcs04 begins at 450° and to FcO at annealing are described and many suggestions are coded 

V^ii) 850°, while at 850° metalhc Fe is obtained. The 8 toward their com. utilization on a larger scale. D. S. 
aim . of C formed in the course of the reaction increases. Construction and operaflon of Siemens^Matthi funiacas 
the metallic Fc catalytically hastens the deooxnpn. of fired with cold coke-oven gas. Otto Schweitzer. Stahl u. 

H« to C and H. It is possible to keep the amt. of C a min. Risen 54, 1-11 , 29-36(1934) . B. H. 

)>y controlling temp, and rate of flow of gas within narrow Influence of the most important altt fonnera upon the 

limits. The authors modified Recourse of the reaction so as tempeiature*4riscosity relationaiiip of Mansfeld dags, 

to obtain Fe with a low C content. A catal3rst added to the K. Endell, W. Mflllensiefen and K. Wagenmann. MetaU 

^aniplc being reduced partially decomposed the CH4, yield- u. Ert 30, 425-81 (1933) .-^At 1800° the visoonty of the 

tns a gas enriched byH. *Thc conditions and course of rc- slag is lowered by addn. of CaO, MgO, KiO and is raised 

duction for limonite, magnetite, siderite and hematite were ^ by SiOt and AliOt. Under 1300°, the influence of temp, 
tni sameasforFeiOi, higher temps, being required to attain upon viscodty increases more than the influence of dietn. 

till' same degree of reduction. C. T. Ichniowski coinpu., and is very great at lower temps. H. 8. 

Basic open-hearth bottom-cast practice^and iron-oxide Some metallurgical aspects of the present produeHoii cf 
mtrol. w. J. RMgan. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engrs., sted and other ferrous castings. R. A. Bull. Motale dr 

Tech. Pub. No, 520, 15 pp.(1934).— Basic open-hearth Attojts 5» 1-4(1984).— Comments regarding imrchase 

bottom-cast ingots can be ptodum oommereiBlly free spedficatkms and metallurdcal tenninology of femnia 

bom cracks, ftee from excessive pipe, with yields usually eastings. Tkmtoi Sdiaet 

xrcatci than that obtained from top-cast ingots, and The p r esent d ay position ef the sdence d sted making. 
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Andrew McCance. J, Wsst Scat, Iron Sled Inst. 41, 3-12 
(1933). E. H. 

Production of Hadflold steel by blending Bessemer steel 
with ferro-mangenese melted in a cupola furnace. T. E. 
Brainin. MetaUurg 8, No. 6, 21-7(1933). — Pe-Mn was 
melted in a cupola furnace by using the blast as little as 
possible and then mixed in a ladle with the converter steel. 
Satisfactory results were obtained if Fc-SI was added to the 
converter charge to raise the temp, of the steel. 

H. W. Rathmann 

Mechanical properties of metals at low temperatures. 
II. Non ferrous materials. E. W. Colbeck and W. £. 
MacGillivray. Trans. Inst. Chem. Enfurs. (London) 
1933, Nov. 29, 1.3 pp. (preprint) ; cf. C. A. 27, 6289. — 
Metals tested were: Cu; Cu-Ni, 80/20, 56/45, 30/70; 
Ni; Ni-Ag; brass 70/30; Al; Al bronze; Y alloy; solder. 
It was difficult to generalize on the large no. of results 
reported except, possibly, the Cu. Ni and their alloys arc* 
valuable metals for low-temp, work where ductility is of 
importance. Greatest improvement in elongation values 
in the Cu-Ni scries is between — 120® and — 180®. There 
was marked deterioration of ductility in solder at — 180®, 
probably because of high Sn content. H. E. Silliman 

Creep testing of metals and the application of creep-test 
data to industry. Elbert S. Rowland. Mineral Indus- 
tries, Penna. Stale Coll. 3, No. 4, 1-2(1934). — (^neral. 

• Aldcn H. Emery 

The use of the radioactive isotope of lead, thorium B, 
in the study of metallurgical problems. O. Tammnnn and 
G. Bandel. Z. Metallkunde 25. 163-0, 207-9(1933).— 
Th B is prepd. by pptg. an active deposit from the emana- 
tion on a metal sample strip connected to the neg. pole of a 
lighting circuit (220 v.) in a glass vessel covered by Cu 
connected to the pos. pole. 1.3 mg. radio-Th ppts. 
8 X 10”^ mg active deposit in 24-48 hrs., 10% of which i‘i 
deposited on the metal sample strip ; the deposit is chiefly 
Th B. The metal strip is melted under II, polished (not 
etdicd) and laid upon a pliotograt)hic plate to effect 
photographic registration of nr-parliclcs. A large no. of 
such contact mdiographs are shown: solid Pb dissolves 
Th B and thus only a general darkening is obtained; Tl is 
similar ; Mg shows stars which disappear to tiniform black- 
ening on annealing the sample ; Bi , Sn , Sb, Ag, Au and Cu 
show deposition of Th B in dendrites, Ni at grain bounda- 
ries; Cd shows dendritic striietiu’c, which on annealing 
gives way to uniform blackening because of diffusion, thus 
showing Th B (and Pb) to be slightly sol, in Cd. Solid 
soly . of Pb in metals shown in this way is remarkably If>vv ; 
for some metals it is lower than 10“*, though the effect of 
Pb already present in the sninplo confuses the point some- 
what ; previous data showing higher soly .of Pb in thin metals 
are proliably wrong. Th B preferentially dissolves in 
liquid inclusions and thus offers a mcuins for recognizing 
them even when suhmicroscopic, such as oxides, sulfides, 
and phosphides in Fc and steel. Tlie primary casting 
structure is al*^ .shown, by reason of the conen. of Th B 
between dendrites and at gniin boundaries. This conen. 
is not affixed by any transformation in the solid state, 
thus offering au unaffected record of the original casting 
structure, as exemplified by the pearlitc transformation in 
steels and transformations in the systems Ag-Zn (ft), Cu- 
Zn (ft), Mg- Cd, Ati-Cd. Cast Al shows’ Th B to be 
l>etween dendrites; Th B dissolves in the included AljOg. 
Th B also dissolves preferentially in MgO and thus records 
this oompd. in Mg ingots. When liquid Al contg. Th B is 
shaken with liquid Pb, the Th B migrates entirely to the 
Pb; a similar parting is shown when Al is shaken with Bi, 
Tl or Cd, the latter metals taking the Th B; similarly 
Th B migrates to Pb and Tl from molten Zn. Cast Cd 
shows Th B at grain boundaries and in dendritic structure; 
cold rolling elongates these films, and this elongation may 
be perceived even after lower-temp, n'crystn., though 
high-temp, annealing destroys the ripcord by the progres- 
sive soln. of the Th B in solid Cd. R. F. Mehl 

The broadening of Sie Debye-Scheirer lines on the 
rlSntgenograms of metals after cold working and annealing. 
S. KonobeyevskiV and I. SelisskiT. Phystk . Z. Sowjetunion 
4, 459-80(1933) . — ^This phenomenon was studied with Cu, 


^ Fc, Al, Zn, Mg and the Al-Zn-Mg alloy "Electron AZM.** 
For Mg, the width of the line is an exponential function of 
the annealing time for temps, below recrystn. For 
"Electron," a triplet instead of the Ka doublet is found 
for high -order lines; this is explained by diffusion of the Al 
and Zn atoms in the deformed solid-soln. lattice. It 
theoretically shown that, in certain temp, interval, 
elastic strains can be relieved through a redistribution of 

2 the atoms of the components of the solid soln. 

Victor Hicks 

Can metal surfaces be made passive? H. Hebberlinr. 
Oherfidchenteck. 10, 257-8(1933). — ^The question is dis- 
cussed to what extent rusting and oxidation of Fc can ho 
prevented by rendering the surface passive and tlion 
applying protective coals or paint. According to tin* 
theory that metal corrosion is au elect mchemical pr<K’css, 
rusting of Fc takes place between the p^itcntial range oj 

3 —0.2 V. (subpassive stale) and -f().4 v. (siibactivc slate); 
the state of "snipcraclivity” or "cathodic passivity" is 
characterized by an interval of +0.6 to +0.9 v., the stat«* 
of "anodic passivity" fn>m — 0.2 to —0.9 v. In the 
range of these 2 extremes Fc remains absolutely free of 
rust, in the first case, however, only in the presence of alk. 
solns. of low conen. A numlxT of expts. which have been 
made to elucidate this behavior and to decide whether sndi 
passivation is indeed the Tea.soii for iion-riisting an* n - 
viewed. Only in the case of Fe embedded in lead peroxide 
could the existence of a passive layer be proved widi 
certainty. A practically useful lrcatnii*nt of the surfaix* 
has so far not been developed. M. Harlenheim 

Methods of preparation of graphitized metals and 
alloys. M. P. Slavinskfl and A. C. Turnarev. Metan^trf> 
8, No. 4-6, 70--91 (193.3). — Antifriclioii bronze cotiij;. 
graphite was produced by mixing the graphite with Mie 

5 powdered alloy, briquetting under a pressure of 1 -.3090 ki;. 
per sq. cm., and heating to a temp, between the solidus aT*d 
the Uquidtis in a H atih. After furnace cooling the 
spc^cimctts wm* again pressed to increasi their d. and hanl- 
ness. A 10% Sn bronze mixed with 1()^{ graphite, healed 
to 880® and siilviected to 3000 kg. per sq. cm. before heat- 
ing and 2400 kg. after beating, had a Brim ll hardness of 3.’) 
and a compressive strength of 24.2 kg. per sq . mm . Sal is- 
factory results were also obtained with a crude copprr 
contg. Sn 6..61, Pb 7.18 and Zn 1.81*I{,. Brass and A! 
bronze gave poor results b»*caiise of the small letnt). intm-.d 
between the solidus and the liquidiis. H. W. B 

Gases evolved from ferrosilicons under the influence of 
water. IT. Dclomcnic. /. pharm. Mm. 18, 289 9‘J 
(1933); cf. Lebeaii, C. A. 3, 807; Schut and Jansen, 
C. A, 26, 2951; Wilniet, Study and Analysis of Caseous 
Mixtures. Thesis. Paris, 1929.- -Powd. samples of ferro- 

7 silicon kept under water in vacuo for 3 days gave off 11, 
PHf and AsHg. They were sepd. by m coned, soln. of Cd- 
(AcO)si which absorbs AsHg only.* PTTg was then absorlw-d 
by a viscous soln. of HgSeOg (Wilmct) . With samples contg. 
(I) 20-30% Si, H is evolved chiefly, up to 2000 1. per tnn. 
With (H) 30-00% vSi, PHg 10 -230 1., AsHg r>-.39 1. per ton, 
and very little H were given off. With .samples (III) abnvr 
00% Si, much H, AsHg not more than .3 1. and PHgJl-fllM. 
per ton were set free. Formation of II in group I is caused 

8 by electrolysis; in II mainly by deconipn. of Ca silicak 
(A) with HaO; in HI by decompn. of A and action of 
Ca(OH)s and H3O on fm* Si. PHg and AsH? are fomiotl 
from phosphides and arsenides notably of Al; they air 
readily decomposed by HgO. A pure alloy of 60% ?i 
remained compact and iinalterMl in moist air; addn. of 
these impurities caused disintegration. S. Waldbott 

Segregation. G. Masing and K. Scheucr. Z. MefaU- 
kunde 25, 173-8(1933).— A review. Cf. C. A. 27, 6040. 

^ R. F. Mehl 

Methods of stripping plated coatings. A. Brenner. 
Melal Cleaning and Ftntshing 5, 464-0, 476(1933). - 
Methods for the removal of Ni, Cu and Cr deposits from 
steel or from each other for analytical purposes and for 
replating are described. Also in Monthly Rev. Am, 
Electro platers* Soc. 20, No. 3, 7-12(Nav., 1933). 

D. Thucsen 

Developments in fluxing practice for hoNdip zint coating 
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V^allace G. ImhofT. Metal Cleaning and Finishing 5,471-' 
3, 507-8, 517-18(1933). — ^Review of recent progress. 

D. Thuesen 

The effect of the temperature of liquid hydrogen 
{— 252.8^) on the tensile properties of torty-one specimens 
of metals comprising (a) pure iron 99.85% ; {h) four carbon 
steels; {c) thirty alloy steels; (d) copper and nickel; 
if) four non-ferrous alloys. W. J. de Haas and Robert 
iladfield. PhU. Trans. Roy. Soc. (Loudon) A232, 297- 
3;i2(1^^33). — ^To follow further the changes in the tensile 
l>r(>peTties of Fe and its alloys observed at the temp, of 
iii]tiid air, — 182® (described in Proc. Roy. Soc. (Lon- 
fl. lO A74, 326(1904)), and to dct. whether a regular 
progression occurs in these changes or whether any critical 
( iKMige of behavior happema on going to lower temps., 
\ iirioiis samples of Fe and its alloys and of some non-ferrous 
jilloys were tested at the temp, of liquid II, — ^252.8®. 
riie app. and method used in the expts. are described in 
dt'tail. Fe, ordinary steels and most of the alloys of Fe, 
which at — 182® retained a slight degree of toughness, had 
Insi all ductility at — ^252.8®. Alloys comparatively high 
ill Ni, however, still retain refnarkalde ductility; e. g., an 
iilloy of Fe with 67.5% Ni exhibits an elongation of 35.5% 
wiih a tenacity of 73.3 tons per sq. in. Pure Ni is actually 
stronger, tougher and harder at — ^2.'i2.8® than at rcx)m 
utiip. Similarly, the mechanical properties of Cu and A1 
improve with the lowering of the temp, to — 252.8®. C in 
nniuiinls of 0.1 to 0.3% minimizes the tendency of Fe 
ifm-.'ird increased brittleness and causes its tenacity to 
iiu-iease below — 182®. The effects of low temp, on the 
iii'-rhanical iiropertics are temporary, the various ma- 
terials recovering their normal condition at ordinary 
tniips. C. C. Kiess 

Oxygen In cast iron. Wm. F. Chubb. Metallurgia 8, 
12.>0. 147 8; 9, 53-4(1933).— A review. J, L. G. 

New etching agents for the phosphide eutectic in gray 
cHSt iron. W, Heike and J. Gerlach. Ciesserei 20, 561-3 
1 10.'J3) Specimens arc etched first in 2% IINOt in ale., 
washed, then polished with a soln. coutg. 100 cc. H20, 100 
ir ale., 10 cc. coned. HNOa, 10 g. tartaric acid, 10 g. 
;:liiin, 10 g. FeCla and 10 g. FcaCSOals, then placed in a 
lit'’; KOH «iln. and iiiially in a cold 10% KOH soln. satd. 
wifli KMnOa. Curtis L. Wilson 

Experiments on the resistance to wear of nitrogen- 
hardened cast iron. J. E. ITursI . Engineering 137, 60-1 
MKM).— See C. A. 27, 5287. G. G. 

Impact resistance of cast iron at elevated temperature. 

1 . n. Dahle. Metals & Alloys 5, 17-18(1934). 

Downs Schaaf 

Chromium stainless cast iron. V. V. Sknrchelletti, A. 
1 . Shulliu and V. 1 . Naumov. MetaUvrg 8, No. 4-5, 23-36 
(l'.»33) — Forty -seven alloys contg. C 0. 9-4.0, Si 0.8-4. 6 
and Cr 26-37%, were prepd. and tested for phys. properties 
.inrl corrosion resistance.^ Micrographs show the Eutectic 
sinictun^ at 2.4% C in an alloy contg. 30% Cr. Alloys 
nmig. C 2.0-2.8, Si 1.3-1 .4, Mn 0.5 and Cr 34-6% resist 
loiTosion very well in oxidizing .solns. but arc rapidly 
attacked in reducing solns., have high mechanical proper- 
ties, especially in bending test.s and can be satisfactorily 
imu'liiiied despite their high hardness (alxmt 350 Brinell). 
i'luse alloys showed a loss in wt. in 66% hot HNO* of 
1 . 8*1 -2.37 g. per sq. m. per hr. as compared to 1.37 g. for 
Kriipp V2A steel (18-8). H. W. Rathniaim 

Iron or permalloy. K. V. Grigorov. J. Tech. Phys. 
^U vS.S.R.) 2, 371-4(1932). F. H. Ratbmann 

A comparative evaluation of the methods for the deter- 
mination of slag and gas inclusionB in steel. N. I>eve. 
•NVfl/ 3, No. 4-5, 37-46(ip33).— A description of chem. 
and mctallographic methods for detg. inclusions, with 
micrographs. Thirty-four references. H. W. R. 

Medianical properties of alloy steels at Ugh tempera- 
tures. M. Vratzkil and T. Frantzevich. 5/013, No. 4^, 
r>2-68(1933).— Steels of the 3310, 3335, 82,100 and 4130 
lypt^s were tested for tensile strength, elongation and 
i^eduction of area at temp, from 600® to 1200®. At 600® 
the tensile strengths were 24.6, 27.4, 64.7 and 34.0 kg. 
;>< r sq. mm., resp., while at 1200® all tested approx. 2.5- 
3 . 0 . Tlie formula R is pn^soaed, where T is 


the abs. temp, and the const, m varies for the <v, 0 and y 
phases, depending on the internal energy of the space 
lattice. H. W. Rathmann 

The diemical nature of structural transformations in 
plain and alloy steels. G. Nesselshtraus. Stal 3, No. 
4-6, 46-61(1933). — TTie theory of hardening and factors 
to be considered in heat treating are given. N. believes 
that “temper brittleness'' in Ni-Cr sleek is due to pptn. 
hardening. H. W. Rathmann 

The influence of a second alloying metal on the proper- 
ties of copper-alloy steel with special regard to red- 
brittleness. W. Raedckcr. Mitt. Forschungsinst. Ver. 
Stahlwerke Dortmund 3, 173-98(1933). — Improvement in 
tensile strength of C steel caused by addn. of Cii in small 
amts., as influenced by further addn. of Ni, Cr, Mo, V, 
Co and Ti, was investigated. Cu alone of about 1% 
increases tensile strength by about 7-8 kg./sq. mm. which 
is only slightly reduced by addn. of Ni, Cr, Mo and V. 
The greatest difference in strength ^tween temper- 
hardened and soft-annealed Cu steel is about 14 kg./sq. 
inm. while with the other addns. it was 14.7. The curve 
of notch-toughness is shifted, in all steels, to higher values. 
The temp, of tempe^ring for 1 .5 hrs. to the max. of hardness 
is for both pure Cu steels and alloyed Cu steels 500®; 
cold-deformation shifts the max. hardness to lower temps. 
The addnl. metals do not influence segregation velocity of 
Cu. Red-brittleness occurs in Cu steels only above the 
m. p. of Cu, and it is necessary that liquid metallic Cu 
which is formed in the oxidation of steel be present on the 
steel surface; red-brittlencss is also influenced by O diffus- 
ing into the steel. Ni can prohibit red-hrittleness of Cu 
steels; on the one hand, it forms with the segregated Cu 
solid solns. of higher m. p.; on the other, it protects the 
steel very likely from too strong penetration of O. Cu 
steels alloyed with Mo, Co, V and 0.9% Ti incline to red- 
briltleness; steels contg. 1.3%; Ti, however, do not. 
Twenty-seven references. M. Hartenheim 

Preferred orientation produced by cold-rolling low- 
carbon sheet steels. W. A. Sisson. Metals Alloys 4, 
193-8(1933). — An x-ray investigation of the course of 
changes in crystal fragmentation and orientation during 
successive stages in the rolling piticess. D. Schaaf 
Constitutional diagram of alloys formed of two alkali 
metals; sodium-'nibidium alloys. E. Rinck. Compt. 
rend. 197, 1404-6(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5705.— There is no 
indication of the formation of a compd. NajRb, analogous 
to the NazK clearly shown by the solidification curve for 
Na-K alloys. Morris Muskat 

The gray coloring of copper alloys by pickling in arsenic. 
Georg Gross. Oberflachentech. 10, 267-70(1933). — ^Thc 
pnicess of gray coloritig of Cu alloys used for parts of 
instruments by immersion in a soln. of 83 g. A^O| and 
83 g. FeS04 in KKX) g. commercial HCl was investigated 
with respect to an eventual improvement in compn. and 
quality of product. The soln. can be applied without 
having Ijeen first heated and cooled again. The coloring 
velocity increases with temp., hut 45® should not be 
exceeded for a steel -gray color. Instead of commercial 
also chemically pure HCl can be used. Coloring con be 
accelerated by repeated rinsing and d^ing of the ware; 
the gray tone can be obtained more easily on mat surfaces 
than on polished. The rapidity of pickling can be in- 
creased 50% by using 100 g. HCl, 21 g. FeS04.7n»0 and 
14 g. ASfOi at room temp. A soln. of 1 1 .2 g. FeS04.7H|0 
and 10.3 g. A.ssOi in 100 g. HCl reduces coloring time from 
26 min. to 10 sec.; it can be used for Zn sheet, brass, 
tombac, red brass, cast bronze, rolled bronze and Cu sheet 
to obtain gray tones. M. Hartenheim 

Ordinary and special bronzes. IV. Ordinary alumi- 
num bronzes. L^n Guillet. Cuivre et laiton 6, 543-4 
(1933). — Properties and uses of A1 bronzes are described 
for A1 contents of 0-12%. M. Hartenheim 

Chromium-nickel as a corrosion-resistant alloy. R. J. 
McKay. Metals Bf Alloys 4, 202-4(1933) ; cf. C. A . 28, 
446*. — ^Phys., mech., working and corrosion-resisting 
properties of Inconel (12-14% Cr, 5-6% Fe, balance Ni) 
are discussed. Down.s Schaaf 

Corrosion and protection of metals. U. R. Evans. 
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Rm, fiMl. 80, fi(X^-8(1983).‘-*A general nirvey with 96 i 
fitoetioM. J. Gat 

Oocmiofi^ metal protection and metal hnprorement. 
Walter Snvelsberg. Ckm.^ig. 57^ 8S3-5(1033).>-A 
diaeuaaion of the prindplea of metal corroaioA, and of 
. protection hy painty enamd, metal coatings and alloying. 

P. S. Rolter 


Metallic materials in water-pipe construction (Haaae» « 
Neumann) 14. Klectrolysis of underground metallic 
atructures (Horioka» ol.) 4. Phys. properties of Si and 
ferroailioon (Bedel) 2. Transformation of the a-phase 
cd Cu-Sn alloys after deformation (KonobeyeWkil* 
Tarasova) 2. Prepn. and properties of thin Pb sulfide 
films (Brfickmann) 2, Compound metal sheets (Brit, 
pat. 3^,318) 20. Mixed acid soins. [for pickling metals] 
(Ger. pat. 585,473) 18. Jigging app. for screening or 
classifying ores, etc. (Brit. pat. 396,807) 21. Lab. app. 3 
for sepg. finely divided particles of Au or Pt from raw 
materials (Brit. pat. 307,319) 1. App. for sepg. ores 
(U. S. pat. 19,021) 1. App. for classifying ores (U. S. 
pat. 1,941,147) 1. 

Sainta-Claire Deville, Henri £.: Aluminum (Its 
Manufacture, Properties and Uses). Trandatcd from the 
French by Robt. J. Anderson. Cleveland, O.: The . 
Sherwood Press. 204 pp. S5. 

Deutsdi-Englisches Pachwfirterbuch der Metallurgie 
(Bisen- und Metallhflttenkunde) . Edited by H. Free- 
man. Pt. 1. Deutsch-Bnglisch. Leipzig: O. Spamer. 
827 pp. Reviewed in Foundry Trade J. SO, 6(1934). 

National Metals Handbook. Cleveland, O.: Am. Soc. 
for Steel Treating. 1458 pp. $10.00. Reviewed in 
MeUil Ind, (N. Y.) 31, 412(1933). 

Standards Association of Australia No. A. 20 for Zinc- s 
Coated (Galvanized) Sheets Together with Standard 
Methods of Determining the Weight of Coating on Gal- 
vanized Sheets. Sydney: Standards Asme, of Australia, 
Sdenee House. 


Apparatus for predetenninedly proportioning the flow of 
matofials as in metallurgical processes. Edward M. 
Hamilton and Selim E. Woodworth (to Hamilton, Beau- 
diamp& Woodworth). U. S. 1,940,946, Dec. 26. Van- 6 
ous structural, mech. and operative details are described. 

Ores. Fried. Knipp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 585,542, 
Oct. 10, 1933. In sintering fine ores, etc., with air ad- 
mission, pure Fe sluny is u.sed entirely or partly as the 
fuel. 

Copper ore flotation separation. Reginald J. Lemmon 
(to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd .) . U . S. 1 ,939,068, 
Dec. 12. Ore in which Cu occurs combined both with O 
and with S and substantially free from Au and Ag is ' 
cruidied and subjected to froth oonen. in stages in the first 
of which principally the sulfide values are sepd . (no cyanide 
comi^. being present), while in a succeeding stage a 
cyanide compd. is present to enhance the floatability of the 
oxidized Cu comt^s. 

Treatment of ores. Carl Goetz. Ger. 589,448, Dec. 7, 
1933 (Cl. 40a. 11.70). Sulfidk or arsenical ores of Cu 
and other metals are heated in the absence of air and in the g 
presence of Fe or a compd. of Fe to a temp, below the m. p. 
of the ore. The metals in the ore are liberated, and 
agglomerate to coarse particles. The ore may be heated 
for some hrs., first at 600° and then at 800°, in a stream of 
inert gas, which may be mixed with a combustible gas, 
with or without steam. Ores contg. a substantial pro- 
portion of Fe are treated without further addn. of Fe. 
Bxptl. results are given. 

Treatment of ores, etc., containing lead and zinc. 9 
Edgar A. Ariicroft. Ger. 588,314, Nov. 16, 1933 (Q. 
40a. 2.60) . Sulfide ores or other materials contg. Pb and 
Zn are heated gradually to about 350° with FeClt and the 
nuxt. b then heated to 7fi0-950° to distil off ZnCls and 
PbOi. * 

TrMtment of orea, etc. Milo W. ICrejd. Ger. 588,** 
315, Nov. 17, 1933 (Q. 40a. 11.70). See U. S. 1,915,- 
540 (C. A. 27, 4205). 


Crnihiiig and emalgsmating adOa lor fold ecee. Em- 
pire Crashing Mill Proprietary Ltd. (Henry G. Thylor 
inventor). Australia 9096/32, Oct. 19, 1933. ’ 

Appaimtus (with annular groovea on a rotating disk with 
aloplng aidos) for noovnj of gdd and otiier preciouB 
metsls from gravel or eaad, ate. Drayton A. Silver and 
Jeme W. SOm. U. S. 1,939,148, Dee. 12. Mech 
features. 

Separator for recovering particles of gold. John 
Murray. Australia 8837/32, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Treating aulfur-boaring orea and ooncentfatea In cever- 
beratoiy furnaces. Kenneth M. Simpson (to Interna- 
tional Chromium Process Corp.). U. S. 1,940,977, Dec. 
26. A charge of material such as a Cu-ore concentrate is 
introduced to the smelting Boetkm of the furnace and 
smelted by projectiiuf flame in an unobstructed path 
downwardly from the upper portion of the furnaev 
at high velocity onto the major portion of the entire 
surface of the charge; the resultant dag and mat is 
flowed into the settlhig section of the furnace and there 
heat of lesser intensity is applied to the surface of the ma- 
terial sufficient to maintain the dag in fluid condition and 
slag and mat are stratified and sepd. App. is described. 

Treating ores auch aa those of iron end manganese. 
Grover J. Holt, Richard O. Hocking, Amel £. Matson and 
Arthur K. Kmctobocker. U. S. 1,939,119, Dec. 12. 
The ore is comminuted, delimed, tlpckened, dimes are 
thickened and then subjected to flotation; concentrates 
from the flotation are subjected to a second flotation and 
tailings from the latter are mixed with unthickened slimes. 

Upright diaft and aBSOciated apparatua for treating iton 
ore. Louis P. Clark and Carl L. Wallfred (to A. p. 
Smith Corp.). U. S. 1,940,246, Dec. 19. Mixts. of gas 
and air are burned in a plundity of combustion chaml^ers 
mounted on the shaft, to heat the ore; gases from the top 
portion of the shaft are returned to the combuslioe 
chambers to reduce the 'temps, of the flames therein, 
the compn. of the atm. in the shaft is suitably con- 
trolled; heated ore from the shaft is transferred to a 
quenching tank and during this transfer is prevented from 
coming into contact with oxidizing atms. 

Roasting oxidic kon ores to produce the magnetic oxide. 
Bayerischc Berg-, Hfitten- und Salzwcrke A.-G. Ger. 
586,866, Oct. 26, 1933 (Cl. 15. 2). App. is indicated. 

Medbifuiical sinterhig or roasting apparatus for ores, etc. 
Mctellges. A.-G. Ger. 585,367, Oct. 10, 1933. 

Sintering ores sudi as tiiose of copper and zinc. Thomas 
H. Bennett (to Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.). 
U. 8. 1,940,935, Dec. 26. Ore is continuously supplied 
and is roasted while conveyed along an endless path of 
travd such as a rotatable table and different layers of the 
ore are separately removed as the roasting is completed. 
App. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 1311. 

Roasting ores. Metallgesellsdiaft A.-G. (llatis 
Klencke, inventor) . Ger. 585,658, Oct. 12, 1933. Addn. 
to 458,604. Sulfidic ore riurry is mixed with roasted ores 
Drior to roastina Ihorouzhlv. 

Refining metals. Richard Walter. Ger. 5S9,25ti, 
Dec. 4, 1933 (Cl. 185. 9). Iron and other metals are 
deoxidized and desulfurized by treatment in the fused state 
with an alkali carbonate mixed with 2-40% of CaFs. 

Refining metals. Arthur Kirchhof. Ger. 575,412, 
Nov. 28, 1933 (a. 40a. 15.01). Fused metals contg. 
unfused impurities such as oxides are treated with a powd. 
mixt. of a mineral and an org. substance, e. g., a mixt. of 
Ideselguhr or chalk with glue or horn. The gas evolved 
from the org. substance carries the impurities to the surface 
of the melt. The method is particularly useful when the 
oxides or other impurities are heavier than the fused 
metals. 

DistiUing metals. Ren4 H. L. Aubert and Charles St. 
Martin. Fr. 754,894, Nov. 16, 1933. An app. is 
seribed with air-tight joints for the rapid distn., under 
vacuum, of metals sudi as Za and Cd« 

Purifying ligfit metala. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Sdiddeonstalt vonni^ Roearier. Ft. 754,627, Nov. lOi 
1938. Crude l^t metals or t)^ all^ in the 
state, particular alkali and alk. earth uiwtals* ate purified 
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by maintaiiiiiif the tMith in an inert atm. at a temp, at 
^hich the impurities solidify* and aepg. the impurities by 
filtralioo* An app. is described. 

Purifying metallic particlea aneh aa copper. Wm. H. 
Oslx)m and Harry H. Stout* Jr. (to Coalescence Products 
Co.). U. S. 1*9^*008, Dec. 12. Metallic partides are 
treated at an devated temp, somewhat bdow their m. p. 
^viih a gaseous mixt. of redudng character with respect to 
()>cides of the metallic partides but oxidizing character to 
carbon* such as a mixt. of steam with about 1-15% H by 
vol. 

Purifying magnesium. Edwin O. Barstow and John A. 
Oann (to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S. 1*940*618. Dec. 19. 
The molten metal is agitated in a closed vessd with a fluid 
i1ii\ of CaCli and NaCl in theiNPesence of a protective atm. 
siu'li as S vapor to inhibit oxidation. « 

EUminatiiig impurities from zinc sulfide ores. Wm. T. 
rsbi'll and Cmrge F. Weaton (to St. Joseph Lead Co.). 
U . S. 1 ,940*912* Dec. 26. For eliminating impurities suc^ 
iis Fb and Cd, the ore is subjected to an oxidizing roast at a 
lenip. above 800” and the dust and fume in the roaster 
prases is diflerentially sepd. into portions of rdativdy 
coarse and relatively fine particle size* and the relatively 
coarse portion Is relumed to the roasting operation. 

Apparatus tor obtaining pure zinc by distilling. The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. Ger. 686.627, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Refining zinc. Philip McL. Ginder (to The New Jersey 
/inc Co.). Brit. 397.061, Aug. 17* 1933. Zn contami- 
nated with Pb is redistd. in a no. of retorts each fitted with 
a reflux condenser for purifiring the Zn vapor from Pb* the 
I>uririe-(I vapor being led from all the condensers to a com- 
Tiinti collecting chamber. App. is described. 

Zinc blende. Xavier de Spirlet. Gcr. 685*626, Oct. 6* 
Fine granular Zn blende is pretreated ready for 
roasting by moistening and mixing with 5-16% of the 
blende which has been roasted onyd treated with H^ 04 , and 
powd. clay contg. SiOi. The whole is then bii- 
fiu«‘tted ready for roasting. 

Casting metali. Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G. Fr. 
Torj, 1)7:1, Nov. 18, 1933. Crystn. in large grains during 
the solidification of cast metal pieces is avoided by adding 
tu the molten mass a solid material composed of crystals of 
the same sort as, or isomorphous with, those which form 
(hiring the solidification. 

Casting iron. Edouard Mairy. Gcr. 685,361, Oct. 2* 
I . Molds for centrifugal casting are lined with A1 or an 
alloy or inixt. contg. Al, e. g., an Al-Fe mixt. contg. 3^* 
li^% of Al with or without graphite. The mixt. may be 
lioniogimized by heating it to ^[)0-6(X)” in the absence of 

iiir. 

Encasing iron with copper or nickel or their allo]rs. Tri- 
« rer Walzwerk A.-G. Ger. 586,298, Dec. 6, 1933 (Q. 
VM. n). Mcch.and manipulative features are deecril^d. 

Casting iron and its aUoya. Wilhelm Klepsch.* Aus- 
trian 136,213, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 316). Castings hav- 
ing a high resistance to heat, acid8*and alkalies are made 
l>v casting ordinary iron or its alloys in molds to which a 
(k-carbonizing agent has been applied in a sufficient amt. 
to reduce the C content of the surface of the casting to 
liciwren 0.25 and 2.6%. Thus* the metal may be cast in 
a mold prepd. from a mixt. of sand and FesOi, or in a sand 
mold wotted with NaOH soln. Alternatively, a decarbon- 
ising gas or vapor, s. g., O or vaporized NaOH, may be 
birood inio the mold before, during or after casting. The 
decarbonizing agent may act during the casting operation 
01 during the annealing of the casting in the mold. 

Castings of aluminum or its alloys. Helumin-I^icht- 
"u tall G. m. b. H. Ger. 687,000, Oct. 28, 1933 (Cl. 
16.60) . See Fr. 762,127 (C,A. 28* 734») . 

Degreasing gystem suitable for treatfng metal caetlngB 
with vapors. Arthur L. Kodi (to Carrier Research 
^ U. 8. 1,988*841* Dec. 12. Various details of 

app. and operation are described. 

Extrusion and fomilng dies euch as those faced with 
tungsten carbide. Jea^. L. De Bats. U. S. 1*939*768* 
10. A die is formed with a body portkm of reta- 
tiyciy soft metal and having a central aperture provided 
a plurality of annular ridges therearound* and a 


wear-resistant facing fbrmed of material such as W carbide 
and Co* Ni or Fe on the annular surface and fused and 
compacted in place. Various details of app. for such die 
manuf. are described. 

Drawing dies. Aaron Simons. U. S. 1 ,939,468* Dec. 
12. A die is formed with a casing contg. an interior body 
material comprising abrasive particles such as SiC, W 
carbide or SiO* held in place by an interstitial metal matrix 
such as a Cr-Ni alloy. 

Mold materials. Edwin H. Moore. Brit. 399,124* 
Sept. 28, 1933. Molds for casting easily oxidized metal, 
e. g., Mg (alloys), are made from sand mixed or sprayed 
with a ZnClt soln. A satd. soln. in MetCO, mixed with 
an equal vol. of CCU may be used. 

Metallurgical furnaces. Deutsche Babcock & Wilcox 
Dampfkessel-Werke A.-G. Ger. 589,157, Dec. 4, 1933 
(Cl. 31a. 1.70). A channel is described in which flowing 
molten metal is mixed with added materials, s. g.. Si. 

Inclined horizontal ore-reducing furnace suitable for 
treating iron ores. Oiaf A. Ilnugen and Kenneth M. 
Watson. U. S. 1,938,832, Dec. 12. Various structural, 
mech. and operative details are described. 

ContinuouB muffle furnace for melting metal foil. 
Ludwig Hilgcrt and Karl Hilgerl. Ger. 688,316, Nov. 23, 
1933 (Cl. 40a. 15.60). 

Muffle for zinc smelting. The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Ger. 686,960, Oct. 28, 1^3.3 (Cl. 40a. 40.60). 

Furnace for melting copper. The American Metal Co. 
Ltd. Ger. 588,238, Nov. 17, 193,3 (Q. 40fl.30). 

Melting furnace and associated apparatus for refining 
lead such as that of scrap battery plates. Philip W. Davis. 
U. S. 1,938,682, Dec. 12. Various structural and opera- 
tive details are described. 

Furnace and associated apparatus for treating molten 
metals as in refining and deoxidizing aluminum. John 
Schmeller, Sr. (to Schmellor Holding Co.) . U. S. 1 ,940,- 
021, Dec. 19. Structural and mech. features. 

Dwight-Lloyd sintering apparatus. Blei- und Silber- 
hfittc Brauba^ G. m. b. H. and Paul Wcfelscheid. Ger. 
585,626, Oct. 6, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 3.60). Details of the 
hearth are given. 

Grate for Dwight-Lloyd sintering apparatus. Bloi- und 
Silberhfitte Braubach G. m. b. H. and Paul Wefelscheid. 
Ger. 686,912, Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 3.60). Addn. to 
586,026 (preceding abstr.) . 

Rotating furnace for roasting sulfides. Mctailgesell- 
schaft A.-G. (Hans Klcncke, inventor). Ger. 586,834, 
Oct. 27, 1933 (C1.4Ua. 5.01). 

Shaft furnace plant for treating solids with gases. 
Aktieselskapet Norsk Staal (Elektrisk-Gas-Reduktion). 
Gcr. 586*543, Oct. 11, 3933. 

Blast furnace. Ignaz Loeser. Ger. 585,808, Oct. 9, 
1933. 

Apparatus for regeneratively heating gases as in blast- 
furnace operation. Percy H. Royster (to Research 
Corp.). U. S. 1,940,371, Dec. 19. Various structural 
and operative details are described. 

Charging scrap metal into blast furnaces. Joshua K. 
Clutts. U. S. 1,938,580, Dec. 12. Successive charges of 
scrap metal are delivered to the furnace in proximity to its 
vertical axis, and other materials such as fuel and ore are 
delivered in a surrounding relation to the scrap metal so 
that the latter is kept from the furnace lining. 

Device for burning lustrous soot from metal surfaces by 
oxygen. Gust. E. Kehbom. Ger. 586,673, Oct. 24, 
1933 (Cl. 24g. 4.03). 

Metal-hearing furnaces. Ralph Halkett, Henry Alex- 
ander Fells and James Brown. Brit. 397,640, Aug. 31, 
1933. A gaseous atm. whidi prevents the formation of 
scale on metals during heating is produced by cooling 
neutral combustion products* i. e.* contg. no free O or 
unbumt gas* to remove the HfO-vapor content. Tte last 
traces of H|0 vapor may be removed by addn. of a suitable 
reagent* e. g., coal gas. 

Fumm suitable for heat-dreating or *^armnl!ztog** 
metal dieets. Henry A. Dreffein. U. S. 1*938*814* 
Dec. 12. 

Funiaces for heat treatment for metal sheets and trans* 
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porting means therein. Alfred Smallwood and John 
Fallon. Fr. 754,415, Nov. 7, 1933. 

Fiimace for tempering tools. Allgemeine Elektricit&U- 
Gesellschaft (Victor Paschkis, inventor). Ger. 586,653, 
Oct. 24, 1933 (Cl. 18c. 9.01). 

Annealing funiace for iron objects. The Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. Oer. 585,745, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Hydrogen furnace for annealing metal blanks. AUge- 
mcinc Mektricitats-Gcs. Gcr. 586,977, Oct. 28, 1933 
(a. 18c. 8.90). 

Apparatus (with an inclined hearth) for separating 
metw of different melting points such as solder from other 
scrap metal by partial melting and action of gravity. 
Frank R. Corwin and Leon W. Booton (to Nichols Copi>er 
Co.). U. S. 1,940,448, Dec. 19. Various structural, 
tnech. and operative details are described. 

Metal bodies. Franz Skaupy. Ger. 586,621, Oct. 23, 
1933 (Cl. 485. 11.01). A suspension of metal powder 
is sprayed on a core, dried, sintered and the core removed 
by chem., phys. or mech. means. 

Mechanical treatment of metal articles. C. T. Petzold 
& Co. Austrian 135,(i(i8, Nnv. 25. 1933 (Cl. 485.). 
Addn. to 128,024 (C. A. 26. 5000). The method of 
Austrian 128,624 is modified by applying, instead of a 
softer metal coating, a coaling of nomnetallic material 
having lubricating properties, c. g., a coating contg. an oil 
or fat, talc or graphite. The tniKlified iucIIum] is usefid 
for articles, the manuf . of which involves only a few incch. 
treatments, all of which are efiTected in the cold. 

Rolls for working metals, etc. Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke A.-G. Ger. 589,124, Dec. 2, 1933 (Cl. 7a. 19). 
Smooth or collared rolls are made by casting around a steel 
core an alloy contg. Cr 25 35, Co 45-55, W 15 25 and C 
2 . 5 ^%. 

Pidding metals. Vereinigte Stahlwcrke A.-G. Fr. 
755,107, Nov. 20, 1933. HsS04 which has been used for 
refining petroleum hydrocarbons is dild. with water to 
35,40® B4. and heated to 90® for V* to 1 hr., or is heated 
to the same temp, and for the same time to the same concii. 
by the inlrcKluctiun of steam and is then used for pickling 
Fc and steel. 

Pickling metals. Imperial Chemical Industru^s Ltd. 
Fr. 755,281, Nov. 22, 1933. A quaternary NH4 comixl., 
e. g., cetyl pyridiniutii bromide, is added to the pickling 
acid to reduce the attack of the acid on the metal without 
preventing the dissolving of the rust. 

Pickling stainless steel. Maurice 'i aylor (to Mcrriinac 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,039,241, Dec. 12. A bath is 
used contg. HOAc 40-60, UNO. 10-15 and IICl 4 8%. 

Dies suitable for working sheet metals. Win. G. 
Calkins (to Chrysler Corp.). U. S. 1,940,294, Dec. 19. 
Die parts are formed comprising a compressed mass of 
sponge -iron particles of a high degree of porosily, particles 
of Cu fused to the sponge-iron particles to bond them, and 
a solid lubricant comprising powd. graphite distributed 
through the mass. 

Heat treatments of metal articles, John W. Harsch 
(to Leeds & Northrop Co.). D. S. 1,940,948, Dec. 26. 
App. and details of operation arc described in which a gas 
such as air or NHs in swirling motion is used as a heat- 
transfer agent. 

Heat-treating magnetic materials. Victor E. Legg (to 
Electrical Research Products, liic.). Brit. 397,134, Aug. 
16, 1933. Magnetic material comprising Fe, Ni and Co, 
with or without small amts, of other substances, e. g., Mo 
or other elements specified in Brit. 323,222, is conditioned 
by subjecting to an intense magnetic field and then heating 
to 400-600®, prcferaldy at least 8 hrs. The material may 
be annealed before subjecting to the magnetic field. In an 
example a ring of spirally wound tape of an alloy contg. Ni 
45, Co 25, Fe 23 and Mo 7% is annealed 1 hr. at 700®, 
strongly magnetized and heated 48 hrs. at 440®. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 4763. 

Heat-treating alloye. Arnold Tross. Brit. 307,017, 
Aug. 17, 1933. The Lighly heated port of a firebox and 
the less heated p^ are made of different alloys or of the 
same material differently heat-treated to give high re- 
siliency to the former part and high ductility to the latter. 


Thus a firebox may be made of an alloy, contg. Cu 98, Ni 
0.6-1.5, Si 0.7-0.4 and Fe up to 1%, which is ductile when 
unhardened and highly resilient when hardened, even when 
heated. Other suitable alloys are those contg. at least 
95% Cu and at least 2 of the following elements; Pe, Si, 
Ni, Mn, Sn, Cr, Be, Al, Co. The entire box may he 
hardened by heating, quenching and rehentiiig and then 
the parts to be of high ductility heated to a red heat or, 
after heating and quenching only, the parts to be of hiKh 
resiliency are sulijected to a tempering heat. In anothi r 
method only the parts to be hardened are quenched, the 
other parts being cooled slowly. 

Apparatus for hardening rails. Vereinigte Stahlwcrke 
A.-O. (Arthur Otto, inventor). Ger. 587,785, Nov. ,s 
im (CL 18c. 2.23). Addn. to 550,128 (C. A. 26 
4024). 

Vibration treatment of ferrous metals and alloys to 
effect surface hardening, etc. Georges Mahoux. U. S. 
1,939,712, Dec. 19. The metal is subjected to vibrathni; 
of the order of ultra-audible sound without estabUshiiiK a 
marked differential between tlie temp, in the surfaiv 
portions and the temp, in the interior of the material 
treated. App. is described. 

Apparatus for carburizing ferrous metal articles. 
Adolph W. Machlet. U. S. 1,938,599, Dec. 12. Liquid 
carburizing gas such us liquid CiHg is supplied through u 
reducing valve and through a power-driven mixer having a 
free air intake, to dilute the gas, into an externally heated 
closed carburizing retort. 

Joining thin layers of metal as in forming shims from 
brass or steel. Norman L. Derby. U. S. 1,940^S.](), 
Dec. 20. The flat surfaces of thin metal sheets are cledtiirri 
and fluxed, and the loosely superposed sheets are iramerM‘d 
in a bath of solder and the assembled sheets are pressed io 
leave only a thin film of solder as a connecting layer he- 
tween the previously assembled metal layers. App. is 
desciibed. 

Centrifugal apparatus for granulating fused metals. 
Johann Kder. Austrian 135,075, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 
485.). 

Apparatus for separating fine metal shavings from 
liquids. Vogtlandische Mascbiiienfabrik (vorm. J. C. tV 
H. Dietrich) A.-G. Gcr. .585,616, Oct. 4, 1933. 

Carbides of elements of the tungsten group. Floyd C. 
Kelley (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,940,308, Dec. 1!» 
A powd. metal such as W is heated together with about ti% 
of C in powder form, in a .suitable receptacle, at an elevated 
temp, but below the m. p. of the element of which a carbidi- 
is to be formed and in the presence of a hydrocarbon gas 
which at that temp, is in a state of cquil. with the C. 
App. is de.scribcd. 

Removing carbon from rare metals. Fansteel Product s. 
Co., Inc. Ger. 585,004, Oct. 12, 1933. C is removed 
from *high-meltiug rare nietalsf, especially Ta, by inti- 
mately mixing and heating the metal with an oxide oi a 
metal which is volatile below the m. p. of the rare metal, 
e. g., MgO. 

Bonding bronze to ferrous metals in bearing manu- 
facture or the like. Charles R. Short and Roland i*. 
Koehring (to Moraine Products Co.). U. S. l,939,4t»7, 
Dec. 12. The ferrous metal is Cu-plated; the broti/e 
structure is pressed against the Cu-plaled metal with a thin 
intervening layer of Sn, and the assembly is heated below 
the m. p. of Cu to cause the entire thickness of the Sn 
layer to alloy with both the Cu plating and the bronze. 

Jacketing one metal with onotiier. Alfred J. Liebmaim 
(to Crucible Steel Co. of America). U. S. 1,939,11^^^^ 
Dec. 12. A packet of metal such as Cu is cast around a 
core of material such as iron wtuch oxidizes at the m. p- of 
the material of the jacket, while the core is kept below 
such m. p. to prevent such oxidation; the core and jacket 
are then heated above the m. p. of the jacket. 

Cobalt. Richard Rosendahl. Ger. 585,368, Oct. 0, 
1933. An aq. sludge contg. Co(OH)i, a higher hydroxide 
of Mn, and hydroxides of Zn, Ni and Cu is treated with ^ 
aq. soln. of a ferric or cupric salt, in an excess of 20-50% 
over the amt. which is equivalent to the hydroxifles of Zni 
Ni and Cu present. The latter hydroxides ore thus dis- 
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.(lived. The residue contg. Co(OH)i and hydroxide of 1 
Mn is treated with a reducing agent, e. g.. FeCli or SOi. 
to produce a soln. contg. Co and Mn. from which the 
nictals arc scpd. in known manner. 

Copper ingots. Soc. generate mdtalhirgique de Ho- 
boken. Fr. 42.844. Nov. 4. Addn. lo 73H,ril6 

IC. A. 27, 2126). The mold used in the process of Fr. 
7;.iVJ,6l5 is cooled at its lower part. 

Lead highly resistant to the action of hot sulfuric acid. ^ 
'I'licodor Wallis and Oskar Falek (to I. G. Farheniiid. 

A -O.). U. S. 1,939.709. jpec. 19. Soft lead is alloyed 
^^hh Ni O.OL-0.05 and Se 9.01 0.1%. 

Apparatus (with an atomizer and blades rotated at high 
speed) for producing pulverized lead from molten lead. 
Vo^hio Ta^ta. IT. S. k|^8.876, Dec. 12. Various 
siiiictural, mech. and operative details are de^scrihed. 

Processing ma^esium. Fdwin O. Harstow, John A. 
r.anii and John K. Hoy (to Dow Chetnicsd Co.). U. S. 3 
1,940.019, Dec. 19. In order to prevent oxidation, the 
iiioHi.'ii metal is treated in a tilling crucil)le in which there 
:iLso iiiaiiitaiiied a Iluid Ilux such as MgCl^, KCl. IlaClt 
.uul CaFjj which is heavier than the Mg, does not spread 
over its top surface and substantially prevents the Mg 
from adliering to the crucible walls, and a piotective aim. 

1- supplied over the metal. App. is described. 

Manganese or chromium. Hclge Ldfquist. Fr. 705,- ^ 
ojl, Nov. 18, 1933. Alloys contg. h'e aud Mn or Fe and 
Cl are fused with agents contg. O and S, e. g., FcO and FeS 
as to form a slag rich in Mu or Cr and having a rela- 
tively loAv 111. p. The Mil or Cr is recovered from the slag. 

Platinum, etc. W. C. Heraetis G. in. b. H. Git. 580,- 
2^, Oct. 19, 1933 (Cl. 40fl. 20.50). Addn. lo fi84,H‘i4 
!(. .4. 28, 101 P). Ill obtaining Pt. Au and similar 

iiielals, the method of 684,444 is varied by using an Fe 
-n)iie contg. at least 3% Cu as the collcctiiig agent. 5 
f)u‘s, concentrates, dross, etc.,'are sincltcd in the presence 
ul the above stone, the fused Fe collecting the noble metal, 
wltich is then recovered by usual methods. 

Molded objects of platinum metals. W. C. Heraeiis G. 
in. I). H. Gcr. 58(*.,022, Oct. 23, 1933 (Cl. 486. 13). 
JIuid non-corrosive objects are olilained by moldiug Pt or 
ri alloys and surface hardening by a small adfln. of Si or 
lb the latter being added by heating the object in an atm. ^ 
of SiCb, SiliCla or volatile B conipds. 

Tin and similar metals. ** Berzelius" Metallliuttcn- 
G. in. b. H. (Max Gerhard Frcisc, inventor). Ger. 
.■jsr),ti28, Oct. 24, 1933. Su, Pb, Sb, Bi and similar metals 
.HK obtained by reduction of ores, etc., contg. oxides of Sn 
nt temps, at which the metals arc fused. A dux of alkali 
*^nlts, such as soda, borax or water glass is used. The 
l)ioce.ss is carried out in a rotary furnace. 

Iron. A. Borsig G. in, b. H. and Heinricli T^nz A.-G. ^ 
t;ir. 573,017, Oct. 18, 1933. Fe contg. 4-4.3% ohC + Si 
is held ill the fused state for a sufficient time to ensure the 
lot Illation of a eutectic of graphittsand ferrite. The metal 
IS then cast, and the ctisting is cooled in known manner 
iiikIlt conditions proiuutiiig the foniiatiou of lamellar 
|H :trlite. 

Iron. Vereinigte Stahlwcrke A.-G. and Karl Fmmel. 
('.ir. 584,8-11, Sept. 25, 1933 (Cl. 186. 1.02), and 585,809, a 
J2, 1933 (Cl. 18c. 12.10). Addns. to 512,391 
'i . A. 908). The proa;ss of Ger. 512,391 is supple- 
»i' tiled by a second stage in which the C content of the 
III' i:il 111 the furnace is raised lo above 3%. Iron particu- 
Imiy useful for the manuf. of thin-walled castings is 
oiiiaim-d (584,841). Ca.st iron mode by the process of 
Git. 5J 2,391 is improved by annealing for up to 20 hrs. at 
850^’ (585,869). * 

Iron. Kugen Piwowarsky and Heinrich Nipper. Ger. ^ 
•^9.257, Dec. 4, 1933 (Cl. 18d. 1.20). In the manuf. of 
mallt-able cast iron, the Si ordinarily added to promote the 
I '>11 nation of graphite is replaced wholly ibr in part by an 
ixidii. of 0.2-4 .5% of Al. The method may be applied in 
1 hr manuf. of malleable cast iron oontg. a small proportion 
*•! Co, Cr or Ti. 

Sponor iron. Alfred Wilhdmi. Ger. 579,753, Nov. 1, 
‘•'33 (Cl. 18a. 18.08). App. for making spongy Fe by 


smelting Fe ore on a traveling grate in currents of reducing 
giis is descritied. 

Spongy iron. Alfred Wilhelmi. Ger. 581 ,578, Nov. 6, 
1933 (Cl. liki. 18.08). Addn. to 579,753 (preceding 
abstr.). Details t>f the. app. fm* heating the reducing gas 
are given. 

Cast iron. Cesknnioravska-Kolben-Danck and Miro- 
slav Jandacek. Fr. 7.54,993, Nov. 17, 1933. Gray cast 
Fe is hardened by introducing H into the surface thereof 
and, preferably, ])mduciiig al the same time a metal 
coating on the treated surface. The introduction of H 
limy be made elect roly ticaily which may take place during 
chroming. 

Cast iron. Alexandre h'olHe.t and Nicolas Sainderichiii. 
F'r. 7.55,.*M1, Nov. 23, 1933. 'ITie phys. characteristics of 
cast Fe are improved by placing it in a niixt. of Al, AbO,, 
one or more carbides of a metal or seiniiiietul and prefer- 
ably a small proportion of anhycl. chromic chloride and 
heating to 8(MJ 1150“ in the absence of air. 

Cast iron. Six:, franco-sarruiso de constructions 
m^'auiques. Fr. 755,440, Nov. 24, 1933. Coke of 
iiifiTior quality may be used in cupola funmees for the 
production of cast he by using the coke ui large pieces and 
breaking it as little as possible during charging. 

Container suitable for use in nitriding steel or cast iron 
articles. Adrien J. P. Duval (to Aubert 8c Duval Freres). 
U. S. 1,941,128, Dec. 26. Structural features. 

Converting iron baths into steel. Hugo Banseu and 
Karl Lobbecke. (to Fried. Knipp A.-G.) . U. S. 1,940,341, 
Dec. 19. Water in liquid state is introduced into an iron 
bath (in a descrit)ed app.) so as to cause its decoinpn. and 
the combustible gases of decoinpn. are burned by supplying 
air immexliately above the surface of the bath. 

Deoxidizing iron and steel. F'raiik G. Norris (to 
American Rolling Mill Co.). U. S. 1,938,716, Dec. 12. 
Metallic Na is injected beneath the surface of the molten 
iron or steel, in small iiicreincnts, through the bottom of a 
container (of a dt^scrilied app.) holrling the molten metal 
(the Na being vaporized by the heat of the metal) . 

Hardening iron and steel. Tssar Budowski and Hans 
Bariit. Fr. 755,516, Nov. 25, 1933. The metals to be 
heated are first coated with n paste contg. a support for C, 
finely divided metals or metal compds., alkali or alk. 
earth compds. of org. acids and a free alk. substance. 
All example contains coke 100, Ni hydroxide 20, Ba oxalate 
15, Ba formate 15, SrCOs 10 and KOH 10 parts, this being 
mixed with 150 parts of water contg. 5% of glue. 

Steel. Herman A. Brassert (to H. A. Brassert & Co.). 
U. S. 1 ,939,874, Dec. 19. Ore is reduced and melted tu a 
sliaft furnace into which it is charged with C; gaseous 
products of combustion arc passed upwardly through the 
charge, impurities are removed by blowing a blast of air 
through the metal; ferrous scrap is melted in a sop. shaft 
furnaci!, the C content of the 2 metal products is suitably 
controlled and proportioned and they are mixed with each 
other and further refined. App. is described. 

Steel. Theodor Czepl. Austrian 135,535, Nov. 25, 
1933 (Cl. 186.). Steel of high resistance to hot or cold 
H1SO4 or HCl contains C up to 1, Ni 20 -40, Mo 2 *6 and 
Cu 1.6-3%. 

Steel. 5stcrreicliisclic Schmid tstahlwcrke A.-G. (I.^ 
Kliiger, inventor). Ger. 585,070, Sept. 28, 1933. See 
Austrian 129,58<i {C. 4. 26, 5541). 

Dephosphorization of steel, ^oc. d’61ectrochiiiiic, d'- 
4lectrom£tallurgie et des aeidries electriques d*lTgitie. 
Fr. 756,451, Nov. 25, 1933. Steels which are highly 
oxidized and have a relatively low P content arc- dephos- 
phorized by the process of Fr. 724,368 (C. A. 26, 4789) 
but the conletit of oxides of F'e in the slag used is greatly 
reduced or removed. 

Hollow-steel aircraft propeller blades with nitrided 
exterior surfaces. John Squires. U. S. l,940,3«Ti, 
Dec. 19. 

Steel of reduced tendency to brittleness due to ageing 
and blue fracture. Hans Meyer. U. S. 1,941,101, Dec. 
26. Soft ingot steel is subjected to initial heat working in 
the zone above the As point and the working is continued 
down to a temp, between the As point and 700 ** to produce 
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and attain a sufficient toughness largely to overcome 
brittleness arising from ageing and blue fracture. 

Alloy fteela. Henry A. de Fries (to Ludlum Sled Co.) . 
U, S. 1,941,202, Dec. 26. Alloy steels of easy machin- 
ability and forgeability contain Cr l* -30, Cu 0.2-1 .2 and S 
0.1-0 .6%, the remainder being Ke. These alloys have a 
resistance to corrosion comparable to that of an alloy steel 
contg. Cr in a similar proportion together with less than - 
0.1 % of S. V. S. 1 ,941 ,203 relates to similar alloy steels, in 
making which Cu mat is added to give a S content of 0.1- 
0 . 6 %. 

Steel alloys. Win. H. Hatfield and Joseph F. Bridge. 
Brit. 396,809, Aug. 14, 1933. An aastenitic steel for use 
in turbine blading, etc., comprises Cr 16-30, Ni 6-16, C 
0.20 0.8, Si 0.8-2 and Ti 0.8-2.5%. Other dements, 

g., Mn, V, Mo or Be, may be present up to about 1%. 
1*he steel may be softened by air-cooling from aliout 8()0- a 
U^.0^ 

Hard steel alloy. John L. Cox. U. S. 1,939,390, 
Dec. 12. .A hard steel dloy suitable for valves of internal- 
combustion engines contains C about 0.2-1 .0, Ni 0.5 8.0, 
Cr 6-'16 and Al 0.5-7 .0%, the remainder being substan- 
tially Fe and the amount of Ni being less than 2.6 times 
the amt. of Al. 

Chromium ateel. Kenneth M. Simpson (to Inter- . 
national Chromium Process Corp.). I). S. 1,939,796, ^ 
Dec. 19. A furnace is charged with Cr ore and an exo- 
thermic reducing agent sucli as ferro-Si or Al and the. 
charge is heated by fuel firing to reduce the ore and form 
slag and metal; the slag is removed from the furnace 
and steel is added to the reduced metal in the furnace to 
form Cr alloy steel. 

Chromium steels. Russell Franks (to Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co.). Brit. 397,646, Aug. 31, 193:1. High-Cr 5 
steels, particularly thosc^ contg. 16 35% Cr, contain also an 
amt. of combined N considerably higher than that normally 
present in steels, e. g., 0.2-0.4%. They may contain 0.1' 
2% C and are produced by melting a C steel or high-Cr 
steel and adding nitrides, N-contg. ferrochromc and Cr. 
In 397,717, Aug. 31, 1933, addn. to 397,646, the alloy 
steel contains Cr, at least 15; Ni, at least 5 and alloyed N, 
at least 0.1 %. 

Chrmnium-nickel steels. Compagnie des Forges de ^ 
Chatillon, Commentiy & Neuvcs-Maisoiis. Brit. 397,- 
373, Aug. 24, 1933. A corrosion-resistant austenitic Cr- 
Ni steel contains 0.1-0.75% As. The alloys may contain 
C 0.06 1 , Cr 0.5-30, and Ni 2-40%, with or without up to 
8% of vSi, Mn, Mo, W, Co, V, Cu, Ti, Al or Zr. 

Steel drums for oil craddug. Robert T. Pollock (to 
Wni. S. Gluck). U. S. 1,941,271, Dec. 26. The interior 
surface of steel dfunis used in oil cracking is rendered more : 
resistant to injury from corrosion by a preliminary treat- 
ment with gases having a hardening effect, such as II, N or 
CO, at a temp, of about 650°. 

Armor plate. Fried. Krupp A.-G. Brit. 397,079, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Armor plate, hardened on 1 side, is made 
frotn a steel alloy contg. C 0.06-6.66, Cr 1-4.6, Mo 0,1-1 .5 
and Co (and Ni) 1.6%, the Co l)eing at least 1%. The 
Mo may be wholly or partly replaced by 1.6 3 times as 
much W. 

Armor plating. Fried. Krupp A.-G. Fr. 766,131, 
Nov. 20, 1933. An armor plating steel hardened on one 
side only contains C 0.2-0.65, Cr 2-^.5, Mo 0.2-1 .5 and Ni 
0.5-4%, the Ni being replaced wholly or in part by Co. 

Alloys. Aktieselskapet Klektrisk Bureau. Brit. 397,- 
684, Aug. 31, 1933. An dec. cooking-plate is made from 
an alloy with a heal expansion coeff. of not more than 
0.04 X 10**^ per ^ C. and with properties similar to Ni < 
steels contg. up to 36% Ni as regards tendency to increase 
permanently in vol. upon heating. Suitable alloys are Ni 
.steels having 21-33% Ni with not more than 0.2% C and 
an alloy contg. Fe 61, Ni 34 and Mo 5%. 

Alloys# W. C. Hcra'sus G. m. b. H. Ger. 589,449, 
Dec. 7, 1933 (Cl. 405. 4). Metals of the Pt group, or 
alloys thereof with one another, are alloyed with up to 5% 
of an alk. earth or earth metal. The dloys obtained are 


less volatile than Pt and are useful for making furnace 
resistances and other artides exposed to hiflfh temps. 

Alloys. Soc. anon, de Commentry, Fourehambault et 
Decazeville. 42,849, Nov. 4, 1933. Addn. to 698,- 
724 (C. 4. 25, 2966). Al 1-7 and Ti up to 6% are added 
simultaneously as hardening agents to the alloys described 
in Fr. 698,724, before the heat treatment. Other harden- 
ing dements such as C, Cu^ Si and Be may also be added. 
The heating varies from 800^ to 1300^. 

Alloys resistant to halogen hydraetds. Hermann 
Frischer. U. S. 1,939,890, Dec. 19. Alloys suitable for 
resisting hot HCl, etc., are formed contg. Fe 1-30% and 
Sb 99-70%. Small amounts of W or Mo also may W. 
added. 

AUoy for pistons of intomal-combustion engines. 
Enist Mahle (to Elcktronmetall G. ni. b. H.). U. S. 
1,940,629, Dec. 19. A ring-bearing portion of the piston 
is formed of a Be bronze contg. Cu together with Be 1 ■ 5%, 
and another portion such as the head is formed of a diffei ■ 
ent metal such as a light alloy, which, however, has atK)m 
the same coeff. of expansion as the Be bronze. 

Motor pistons. Elektronmetall G. m. b. H. Fr. 42,- 
8^3, Nov. 4, 1933. Addn. to 734,449. Examples of 
alloys are (1) Cu 9-11, Mn 0.1- 0.6, Fe 1 and Al at least 
87%, (2) Cu 4, Mg 1.6, Ni 2, Al 92.5%, (3) Cu 12, Ni 
2.5, vSi 4, Al 81.6%, (4) Sn 3. Si 2 and Mg 95%. 

Alloys for making electric resistances. Beriidorfir 
Metallwarenfabrik Arthur Krupp A.-G. (Rudolf Knilla, 
inventor). Austrian 135,521, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 186.). 
Use is made of alloys contg. Mn 25-35, Ni 6* 15 and 1«V 
55 65%. The alloys liave good mech. properties, a 
resistance and a low temp, coeff. \ 

Alloying metals such as those of brass alloys. Klbirt 
R. Fisher and Malvin A. Baemstein (to National INg- 
nients and Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,940,678, Dec. 2<i. 
Tribarium aluminate is used as a flux and purifier. Na 6a 
aluniinate also may be use'd. 

Bronze aUoys. Ozlberger & Co., Konstruktioiis- 
Bronzen G. m. b. H. Ger. 585,962, Oct. 13, 1933. A 
bronze alloy suitable for use in construction consists of 
6-9% Sn, 0. 1-3.8% Ni, 0.1-1 .8% Ag and at least 90% 
of the remainder Cu. A max. of 2% of a hardening metal 
such as Zn may be added. 

Hard alloys. Tool Metal Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Brit. 396,940, Aug, 17, 1933. A sintered alloy for t«)oL 
and other working implements contains ZrC 2 and (or) 
ThCs 1-14%, met^(s) of lower m. p., e. g., Fe, Co, Ni, 
Mil, up to 25% and W 2 C and (or) Ta carbide, the carbides 
of the alloy consisting, at least in part, of a heterogeneous 
niixt . 

Making articles from hard alloys. Heinz PaschiiiK. 
Austrian 135,324, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 406.). A powd. 
mixt. of a refractory carbide or nitride with a metal of 
higher ni. p. is heated in a mold laidcr pressure to a temp- 
just above the m. p. of the carbide or nitride, and then 
allowed to cool under pressure. Use may be made of a 
mixt. of a carbide or nitride of Si, Ti, Al, Zr, W, Mo or l a 
with up to 60% of a metal such as W, Ta, Ti or Mo. The 
granule size of the mixt. may be 0.1-0.001 mm. 

Molded articles of hard alloys. Philipp A. Kuri. 
Austrian 135,6(59, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 406.). Addn. t<> 
106,973. Hard, aidd-resisiant articles are prepd. by fusiiiR 
in a mold at 1700-'1800® a powd. mixt. of Ni and Mo coiiix- 
2“12% of B or Ti and sufficient C to form BeC or TiC. 

Hard alloys for tools, armored rollers, etc. Heraeus- 
Vacuumschmelze A.-G. and Wr Rohn. Ger. 586,823, 
Oct. 11, 1933. The alloys comprise 8-15% Al, 2-7% lb 
1-5% Mo or W, 0-1 .5% C, 0'-2.6% Ti and the remainder N i 
or Co or both. Alternatively, 70% of the remainder may 
be Fe. 

Masnatic alloys. International Standard Electric 
Corp. Ger. 588,381, Nov. 21, 1933 (Cl. 406. H). 
The manuf. of powd. mw^etic klloys contg. Fe, Ni and a 
metal of the Cr group, with or without Co, is improved by 
induding up to 4% of Cu in the alloys. The addn. of Cu 
prevents the alloys from becoming brittle in the hot-rolling 
process which generally precedes pulverization. A 
fied alloy contains Nt 78.6, Pe 13 J5,>fo djand Cu 4%. 
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FamBMPMtic fuMuicai. Swmeni & Halike A.-G. 
(Frans Noll. iiiTciitor). Oor. 685.770, Get. 0, 1983. 
Addn. ti> 576.509 (C. A. 28. 735>). The method of 
576.609 lor improving the magnetic properties of Ni-Fte 
or Si-Fc alloya by costing them with water glass and 
healing to glowing is improved by conying out the heating 
in the presence of Fc or steel filings. 

Aiuminom allgya. Louis W. Kempf (to Aluminum Co. 
of America) . U. S. 1.940,181^, Dec. 19. Allo 3 rs which are 
suitable for casting washing-machine parts, etc., contain 
A1 together with Cu 4r-10. Mg 2rS, Fe 0.5-2.0 and Si 0.5- 
3.0%. at. C. A. 28. 

Aluminum allpya. Court C. Titus. Fr. 755.859. Nov. 
23 . 1933. Light, hard alloys of A1 contain B 0.05-2 and 
Mg 0.25-2.25%. At least of V, W, Mo, Cr, Cu, Zn 
and Co, in amt. of 0.25-5%, may a^ be added. 

Treatment of aluminum alloya. Aluminium Ltd. 
Ocr. 588.024, Nov. 11, 1933 (Cl. 486. 9). In coating 
A1 alloys with A1 or other A1 alloys, the alloy to be coaled 
IS cast in a heat-conducting mold lined on one or more 
sides with A1 or A1 alloy. The compd. casting is then 
rolled, etc., in known manner, but at a sufficiently low 
temp, to prevent any substantial diffusion of components 
of the coated alloy into the coating. 

Wire of aluminium alloys. Hackethal-Draht- und 
Kubel-Werke A.-G. (Carl Haase, inventor). Oer. 585,- 
942, Oct. 18, 1933. Mixed-crystal alloys of A1 are hot- 
rolled or hot-pressed at a temp, below 250", cold -drawn, 
and finally annealed at temps, below 250". 

Aluminum-copper aUoya. Compagnic de produits 
chiiniques et 41ectrom6tallurgique8. Alois, Froges et 
Camargue. Fr. 754,530, Nov. 8, 1933. I'he ductility of 
AUCu alloys is increased by the addn. of 0.005-0.1 % of Sn. 
Other met^ such as Ni, Si and Zn, but not Mg, may be 
present. 

Aluminuffl-magnaaium alloya. Aluminiiun Ltd. Brit. 
398,080, Sept. 7. 1933. Al-Mg alloys having enhanced 
resistance to corrosion and contg. about 5-16% Mg are 
made by using com. A1 under such conditions that they 
have a low Fe impurity. Preferably the total impurity of 
the A1 used ia not less than about 0.7%, the Si being equal 
to, or greater than, the Fe and the latter being not more than 
0.1%. A small amt. of Cu may be present. Cf. C. A. 
28, 460*. 

Aluminum-silicon alloya containing phosphorus in small 
proportion. Roland Stemer-Rainer (to American Lurgi 
Corp.). U. S. 1.940,922, Dec. 26. Alloys which are 
suitable for bearings, pistons, etc., contain A1 together 
with Si 5-40% and P 0.001-0.1%. 

Beryllium-aluminum alloys. Joseph K. Smith (to 
BcTyllium Carp.). U. S. I,94lii230, Dec. 26. Alloys 
which are suitable for airplane parts, etc., contain A1 55- 
70 , Be 25-40 and Mn, Mo and Zr 0.5’*2.5% each. U. S. 
1,041,231 relates to aUa/s contg. A1 55-70, Be 25 40 and 
Mn, Mo and V 0.5-2.5% each. Cf . C. A . 27, 3439. 

Copper alloya. George H. Zenner (to The Linde Air 
Products Co.). Brit. 397,097, Aug. 31, 1933; Ger. 589,- 
237 , Dec. 4, 1933 (O. 406. G). Sec Fr. 747.146 (C. 4. 
27, 4708). 

Copper alloya. Hirsch, Rupfer- und Measingwerke A.- 
C. (Kugen Vaders, inventor). Ger. 585,002, Sept. 27, 
1 933 . Alloys suitable for making bearings or for casting in 
sand molds contain Cu 80-90, Si 2.5-4.5 and Zn 5.5- 
1".5%, with or without 0.1-1% of Al, Mn, Co, Ni, Cr, 
^r. W, Mo, Ti and (or) Sn. 

^ Copper alloyB. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Kr. 
75 . 3 , 116 , Nov. 20, 1933. Bolts, screws, rivets, etc,, are 
uiade from a Cu alloy contg. Ni and Al which is capable of 
being hardened, the allojP being in the soft state at the 
commencement of the maJdng and afterward hardened by 
beating to 300-600". The initial allov is softened by 
bciUing to 800-900" and cooling rapicUy. An example 
contains Cu 87,6, Ni 6, Al 1.5 and Mn 5%. Fr. 755.117. 
Kough shapes are cut from a band or sheet of metal alloy 
having the prppoties described in Ft. 755,116. An 
example contains Cu 60, Zn 18, Ni 20 and Al 2%. Ft. 
7 o5,ii 8.^ Ooixui| etc., are made from an alloy having the 
properties dmeribed in Fr. 755,116. An example contains 


Cu 92.5, Ni 6 and Al 1.5% or Cu 70, Ni 28.6 and Al 1.5%. 
Fr. 756,119. Articles such as tubes are made from alloys 
having the properties described in Fr. 755,116. An 
example conUins Cu 72, Zn 21, Ni 5.2 and Al 1.8%. 

Working copper alloys containing chromium. Metall- 
ges. A.-G., Walter Fraenkel and Arthur Burkhsurit. 
Brit. 398,385, Sept. 14, 1933. The mech. properties of 
alloys consisting of Cu and 0.2-<3.0% Cr are improved by 
working at above 7Q0", cooling in air and then heating to 
360-700" . The alloy may contain 1-10% Al and also 1 or 
more elements, other than Be, Ti or Si, which do not 
combine with Cr, e. g,, Ni 1-10, Sn 1-10 and Zn 1-20%. 

Iron alloys. Benidorfcr Metallwarcnfabrik Arthur 
Knipp A.-G. (Rudolf Krulla, inventor). Austrian 135,- 
327, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl 1^.). Rust-resistant alloys 
are prei>d. by adding Cr 7-8 and Al up to 1.5% to fused Fc 
which has l)een deoxidized by addn. of Pb. 

Magnesium alloys. Alexander Luschenowsky. U. S. 
1,941,039, Dec* 26. Alloys which have good strength and 
resistance to corrosion contain Mg together with Zn 0.5- 
15, Mn 0.01-3, Fc 0.01-1.5 and Ag or Be 0. 005-1 .5%, 
with or without Al up to 5%. 

Magnesium alloys. The Dow Chemical Co. Brit. 
397,427, Aug. 24, 1933. Ternary Mg allosrs consist of Mg 
not less than 80, Cd 0.5-18 and Mn 0.5-2%. 

Nickel alloys. Joseph K. Smith (to Beryllium Corp.). 
U. S. 1,941,368, Dec. 2G. An alloy which may be heat- 
treated to improve its hardness and stren^h contains Ni 
about 96% together with Be, Mn and Mg (with the Be not 
in excess of 2% and the Mg and Mn each not in excess of 

Palladium alloys. W. C. Heraeus G. m. b. H. Ger. 
585,545, Oct. 5, 1933. Alloys contg. Pd and Rh, Pd, An 
and Rh, or Pd, Ag and Rh, contain 70-99% of Pd> 1-30% 
Au or Ag and 1-20% Rh. The alloy is used for spinning 
noasks for rayon. 

Use of silver-cadmium alloys for contacts of electrical 
circuit-breaker devices. Lynn H. Matthias (to Allcn- 
Bradlcy Co.) . U. S. 1 ,940,962, Dec. 26. An alloy contg. 
Ag 80 and Cd 20% is suitable for contacts. 

Zinc allojrs. C&mpagnie francaise dcs conduites d’eau 
and Henry Petot. Fr. 754,945, Nov. 16, 1933. An alloy 
resistant to corrosion and of good mcch. pmmTties con- 
tains electrolytic Zu 75-95 and pure Al 25-5%. Sb, Bi 
and Ti may also be present. The Zn,*Sb and Bi are added 
to previously molten Al which may ^eady contain Ti, at 
700". A protecting flux of AlCU or anhyd, ZnCla may 
be usiri. 

Springs for clocks, etc. Reinhard Straumann. Ger. 
585,151, Sept. 29, 1933. Addn. to 578,390 (C. 4. 27, 
4207). Fc alloys contg. Ni 35-70, Be 0.1-3. and W, Cr, 
Mo, Mn or other usual component up to 40% are used for 
making temp. -compensated springs for clocks, etc. 

Bimetallic strip for thermostats. Howard Scott (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,939,085, 
Dec. 12. Fe alloys of relatively high and low expansion 
are used leather, the higher-expansion alloy contg. Ni, 
Mn and C in such proportions that the Ni content plus 18 
times the C content is 32-8%, the lower expansion alloy 
contg. Ni 20-45, Co from a trace to 25, Ti from a trace to 
10 and Mn from a trace to 1%. Cf. C. 4. 27, 3125. 

Protecting metals from corrosion. Horace C. Hall. 
Brit. 398,180, Sept. 4, 1933. Metals and alloys, e. g., Fe, 
sted, Al (alloys), are immersed in a hot aq. soln. of HtP 04 
and 1 or more of the Cr compds., CrOa, chromic acid, 
chromates and dichromates. The treatment may be 
applied to non-ferrous metals and alloys that have been 
treated by the process of Brit. 396,746 (C. 4. 28, 461^), 
the original phosphate coat being reinforced by the de- 
position of phosphate. Steel tools may be treated by 
the process to remove the surface H to render the cutting 
edge less susceptible to corrosion fati^e. 

Preventfay; ccMTOsion. The Gas Light & Coke Co. and 
Sydney O. Barker. Brit. 399,210, O^. 2, 1933. A pipe, 
cable, etc., are protected against corrosion by awvenng 
comprising 1 or more wound-on layers of coir fiber in the 
form of diver or lap, the fiber being preferably imtiregnated 
with bitumen, etc., before application. The pipe, etc., 
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may be provided with a preliminary coating film of bitu- 
men. 

Preventing corrosion of metals such as iron and lead. 
Braxton D. Avis. U. S. I,tl40,()41, Dec. li). Na tetra- 
borate, Na salicylate and NaNOs are used for inhibiting 
corrosion of iron and Pb when in contact with aq. and aq. 
ale. solns. such as those of engine ernding systems. 

Metal tubes with linings of corrosion-resistant material. 
Alfred E. Maskrey (to Plykrome Corp.). U. S. 1,938, 
b33, Dec. 12. Various details of app. and operation are 
described suitable for the manuf. of tubes lined with stain- 
less steel • 

Welding. Eloktro Thermit G. ni, b. H. Fr, 754,079, 
Nov. 17, 1033. In aluniinothcnnic welding of rails a plate 
composed of an alloy which melts with the aluniinogeiictic 
Fe and alloys with it is sustHmded in the space iH'tweeii the 
ends of the rails. "Phe plate may be Ni-Cr, Fe Cfintg. C, 
Mil, Cr and V or cast Fe. 

Arc welding. Heinz Fasi^hing. Austrian 135,072, 
Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 48ft.). Arc welding electrodes contain 
Zr 0.05-3, Si 0.15-2.5 and Mn at least 0.25'^^, and are 
imwided with a core of standard conipn., which may con- 
tain Zr. 

Welding steel. Clarence T. . Delachaux . Or . 585,201 , 
Sept. 30, 1933. See Brit. 352,714 {C. A. 26, 2005). 

Electrically welding frame bars, etc., of steel containing 
carbon and manganese. Grover A. Hughes (to Truscon 
Steel Co.). U. S. 1,939,395, Dec. 12. Welding is 
effected with use of an intervening elcTiient of greater C and 
Mn content than the main bars to be wuldi'd. 

Welding electrodes. John B. Austin (to Una Welding, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,940,572, Dec. 19. Fluxing iiiateriai such 
as talc and FcsOi is deposited in depressions fonruxl in 
electrodes such as those of low-C stce.l and is held in place 
by portions of the elecliodc metal extending partly over the 
depressions. 

Welding electrodes. John B. Austin (to Una Welding, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,940,574, Dec. 19. A base rod fornuMl 
largely of Cu is assoed. with a deoxidizing niaterial such as 
Si or Mn in a proportion which may be about 2% or less 
and with a tinning or brazing material also forming 2% or 
less the wl. of the complete electrode. U. S. 1,940,573 
relates to app. and details of operation for manuf. of 
welding electrodes ^carrying Ilux in depre.ssioiis in the 
electrode metal. 

Flux for use in welding non-ferrous alloys such as copper 
alloys containing silicon. Arthur K. Lytle (to Linde Air 
Products Co.). U. S. 1,940,262, Dec. 19. Finely ground 
boric acid is used in adniixt. with 2 of NaF, KF, Li 
borate, Na borate or K borate. 

Blowpipe suitable for cleaning molds, brazing and 
welding. Francis S. Austin (to Carho-Oxygen Co.). 
U. S. 1,940.111. Dec. 19. 

Soldering. Kiippers Metal! worke G. m. b. 11. Fr. 
755.099, Nov. 18, 1933. A solder more particularly for 
use with A1 or its alloys is composed of a soft alloy of low 
in. p., in which are dispersed harder crystals of an alloy of 
higher m. p. which remain solid in Ilic fused alloy, 'flie 
alloy of low ni. p. may contain Sn 90 and Zii 10%, and the 
other alloy may contain Zn, Sn and Ni. 

Solder for noble metals. W. C. Hcraeus G. m. b. IT. 


Ger. 588,187, Nov. 13, 1933 (Q. 49k. 26). Use is made 
of alloys of noble metals with up to 5% of Si, P and (or) h 

Metal plating. Vereinigte Isolatortnwerke A.-G. Ger 
585,914, Oct. 12, 1933. Pressed objects made froni 
PhOH-CHsO condensation products generally, with filling 
materials and dyes optionally inconmeated, arc given a 
coaling of Ag salt soln., such as AgNOi, without addn. of 
an addni. reducing agent. 

Coating metals. The Pyrene Co. Ltd. Brit. 397,179, 
Aug. 21, 1933. A protective coating is formed on the 
surface of Fc, Zn, Mg or their alloys by treating with a hoi 
acid phosphate soln. contg. a small amt. of a metal les<; 
basic than that to 1)c coaled. The soln. is prepd. from 
materials descrilied in Brit. 346,401 (C. A. 26, 611) and 
is then treated with an alk. substance, e. g., ZnCOi, 
MnCOi, NasCOi, unlil the desired proportion of total acid 
to free acid ( 10-15 : 1 for spraying or 1(1-12 : 1 when allowed 
to flow over the metal surface) is obtained. Alternative] v 
the freshly prepd. soln. may be us(?d as a dipping bath us 
described in 346,401 until the amt. of free acid has been 
sufficiently reduced. 

Spray-coating surfaces with metals such as zinc melted 
in an electric arc. Charles M. Saegcr, Jr. U. S. 1,940,-. 
814, Dec. 26. Various details of app. and operation art.- 
described. 

Coating aluminum. Martin Tosterud (to Aluiniiinin 
Co. of America). U. S. 1,939,421, Dec. 12. An A1 
surface is treated with a soln. of an alkali metal slaiuiuitr 
and ail alkali metal dichromatc, in order to form a gruy 
coating. 

Coating aluminum alloys. Vereinigte LeichlinetdIN 
werkc G. m. b. H. Ger. 589.415, Dec. 8, 1933 \Cl. 
48ft. 9). In coating Al alloys with pure Al, diffusion i)f 
alloy compouculs into the coaling is avoided by interposini; 
a layer of AUOk between the alloy and the coating. Alt emu- 
tively, the alloy may be coated with two layers of pure Al 
between which a layer of ALOi is interposed. 

Coating iron, etc. Aladar Paez. Hrit. 398,351, St^pi. 
14, 1033. vSt'.e Fr. 728,411 {C, A, 26, 5542). 

Coating iron, etc , with zinc or zinc alloys, llinry 
Csaiiyi. U. S. 1,939,067, Dec. 19. The plating metal is 
melted in finely divided form in contact with the plait- 
rea'iving metal togelher with a liquid vehicle comprisnig 
NH4CI and chloride of Ba, Sr or Be. 

Coating tungsten wire. Siemens & Halske A.-O. 
(Werner Espe, inventor). Ger. 588,414, Nov. 17, 193.*' 
(Cl. 2lg. 13.03). A coating of a lower oxide is produced 
on W wire by treating the wire at 500-700® with a mix! . of 
steam with air and (or) 11 in such proportions that the 
wire acquires a blue color. The wire may be run through 
a vessel in which it is subjected to the treatment. Tin- 
product is useful as a c(tre for dischargeAvhe cathodes. 
App. is described. 

^eventing cleaned ferrous 4 metals from rusting. 
James H. Gravell (to American Chemical Paint Co.). 
U. S. 1,938,961, Dec. J2. The cleaned surface is coaii:d 
with a film of As by treating it with Na arsenite soln. 

Apparatus for galvanizing wire, rods or strip material. 
R viands Brothers Ltd. and Frederick W. Upton. Brit. 
397,908. Sept. 4, 1933. 

Grinding and abrading tools. Paul Hopf. Brit. 398,- 
073, Sept. 7, 1933. See U. S. 1 ,935,798 (C. A. 28, 733^) . 
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Mechanism of the polymerization of olefins by acid 
catalysts. Frank C. Whitmore. Ind. Jing. Chem.,26, 
94-5(1934) ; cf . C. il . 27, 5715' 16. — I.sobiitylene is used to 
illustrate the mechanism of the polymerization of olefins 
under the influence of acid catalysts. The theory may 
also be used to predict the structure of the components of 
certain qlefin mixts. obtaitied by polymerization. 

W. A. Moore 

Some ethylene and saturated hydrocarbons of Cs to Cn. 
Marcel Tuot. Compt, rend, 197, 1434-6(1933). — Below 


are given, resp., the. b. p. (prersure in parentheses), dji;, 
R. M., 7aa and P for various olefins and the corre- 
sponding said. hydrocartH>ns. McCH:CMcCHsCHr 
CH*Mc, 121® (750), 0.7296, 1.4183, 38.71, 22.27, 333.70; 
CaHia, 116.5® (747), 0.7033, 1.3982, 39.14, 20.39. 344.70. 
McCHCHaCMccCHMe, 109® (737 ), 0.7313, 1.4160,38.31 . 
21.64, 330.60; C«Hib, 108® (750), 0.6986, 1.3960, 39.12, 
19.97, 345.20. Me*C:CHCH|CHMc., Ill® (7^19, 

0.7266,1.41.34,38.49, 21.58, 332.60; CsHis. 107® (747). 
0.6937, 1.3922, 39.12, 19.04, 343.60. Me*CHCHiCMe:- 
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CIlCHiMe,131'(749), 0.7368,1.4198,43.42, 22.40,372.00; i 
C,Hs., 130" (749), 0.7128, 1.4023, 43.75, 20.49, .382.40. 
M,..CHCH,CH:CMeCH,Mc, 137" (717), 0.7382, 1.4217, 
.■|;i34, 22.80, 373.60; C,H», 1.3.3" (741). 0.7147, 1.4(KW, 
i;; 7.3, 21.09, 384.10. MctCiCMeCHiCHMe,, 12.5" (741). 

„ ;3.t0, 1.4180, 43,26,21.835, 370..')0; C.Hjo, 129" (738), 
„7171, 1.4061, 43.76,21.17,382.90. Me,CHCH,CMe:- 
HlCH»CH.Me. 154" (752), 0.7497 1.42.5C, 47.81, 2.3.00, 
lIU.iK); Ci.Ha, 1.52.5" (7^), 0.7250, 1.4000, 4.S.,30, „ 
•1 70, 423.00. Mi‘»CHCH;CMcCH.,CHMcfe 142“ (740), * 

0 7.3.5.5. 1.4208, 48.12, 22.1^ 413.16; CioHa, 143" (746). 

<1 1.4057, 48.34, 21.lgf 422.00. Me,CHCn»CMc;. 

IHCHsCHMcj, 108" (7:30), 0.75:30, 1.4280, 62..50, 

a;:.5.3.5, 4.50.30; CjiIIm, 167 ..5" (740), 0.7344, 1.41.32, 
.'iii-JH*, 22.26, 401 .SO. ^ Raclid Hrowti 

Saponification of ethylene bromide with alcoholic alkali 
hydroxide. A. L. IJcrnoulli and WsiIut Kainbli. Ilelv. 
Chifrt. Acta 16, 1 1 87-200 (192;{) .—The sapoii of BrCfl-- 3 
ClI-.Hr (I) with 11*0 and KsCO* gave a niixt. of J-IOCH..- 
Cll^Oll (II) and BrCHiCIl* (III) in wliieh II pmlomi- 
iijlcfl. In the presence of 50% aq. lUOH a similar inixl., 
oim.'^isling niaiiily of III, was htrnied. The qiiant. results 
(ilslained from these sapon. cxpls. had no siguilicancc for 
tin* .sliuly of reactKiii kinetics. The decompn. of I, with 

1 lit' exelnsivp formation of IDE, by sapon. with NaOII in 
;il)s. EtOH is purely a biniol. reaction. The reaction 
\("locit> is considerably reduced by the addn. of HaO to ^ 
I ho reaction inixt. The dependenee of the reaction ve- 
il loiiy on the temp, is given by the exponential formula 
h ^ X <r»'0i - /o) X I0*('i -<«). For reaction mixis. 
wh.MM' reaction coiisls. have Ix'cn redueoci by the addn. 

ol ilT), the same temp, relation with the same coeffs. 

7 iir (v ^ 0.4'M.Tr) hoUls true. C. U. A. 

Several reactions of carbon tetrachloride synthesis. 
Colin Cl. Fink and Charles !•'. Bonilla. J, Phys. CItem. 
.57, li;>r>-(i7(10.T5). — A study was made of several littl*'- 
kiiown reactions by which CCU might be coniincreiaily 
protiuccd. New thermodynamic data were ealed. from 
av.iii.il>Ie data. It was not possible to carry out ajipre- 
oialily the reaction COCl* + 2 MCI « CCI4 4- MeO, 
where M is an eejuiv. of a metal (Si, Al, Sii). Ordinary 
aiiiiiKtl charcoal was found to tie a good catalyst fur the 
rcaelion CCI4 — C 4" 2 Cl* but the rev«Tse reaction did not 
MfCiir. The reaction 2 COCI2 — COa 4" CCU was at- 
tiMiipted in both directions and indications obtained of 
false e(inilibria. P. T. Newsome 

Alkyl and aryl bromosulfites. P. Carre and D. Lilvr- 
inaini. Conipt, rend. 197, i:526-S(19M3). — Unlike SOyCl* 
[C. A . 27, 7J 1, 3912), SOaDr* reacts with ales, to give :ilkyl 
hronncics; however, with neutral alkyl or aryl sulfites, on 
^laiitling at room temp, in anhyd, El?0, the corresponding 
lin.mosiilfites are readily obtained: lilOSOBr, bao 67-70”; 
/vaSY;/J/, ban 9()v;j“; isn^PrOSOBr,\m 72^^ \ BuOSO- 
Br, h.^ 105-7"; ClCthCIWSOBr, b^o 11^ 20" (fn»m 
' CU 'IPCHiOhSO, bi5 146-8"); PhOSOBr, bw 131-4”. 
riu s*' are less stable than the siiiiilfir Cl coinpds. 

H. A. Beatty 

Behavior of the hydrochlorides of organic bases toward 
chloroatiric acid. Constitution of the abnormal auric 
chloride complexes. Dinesh Chandra >Scn. J. Indian 
t V/m. Soc. 10, 497-501 (1933). — The following conipds. of 
t 1m types XAuCU and Xi^iiCU (X = (|nalernary Nib 
iMtlioal) have been prepd. according to the priK'cdure »>f 
I'Miiui ^nd Tafel {Ber. 32, 3220(1899)), by the addn. of 
' hluruanric acid to the. IICI salts of the org. baws, qiiiiio- 
IMpu-idine., KtNH., PhClbNH* and NMe*: C9//3- 
-V.l/zfb, m. 238"; CglUN Au CU.CM Cl, ni. 180"; 
PMnNAuCU, m. 206" ; CMxMAuCU.CMxtNCl, m. IRS" ; 
PJh.NAuCU, m. 195"; CJInNAuCU.CJhNCt, m. 70"; 
^dlmNAuCli, III. 168"; CJIioNAuCU, m. 220". The 
»"inial salts, XAuCb, arc always formed in aq. media, a 
mjv. yield being obtained with mol. premortions of the 
MCI salts and AuCb.HCl. In ale. HCI solus, of 2 
“J' l*-. of basic UCl salts per mol. of AuCb.UCl max, 
of the compds. XiAuCU were formed. Coinpds. of 
Oils type were ^so obtained by healing ale. solus, of 
aAuCU in the presence of HCI. They are unstable in 
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water and in acetone, and give abnormal values in b.-p. and 
mol.-wt. detas. in ale. From results of observations made 
on mol. vols. and sp. resistances it is detinitely established 
that the. abnormal auric chlorides of the type X^AuCit are 
mol. compds. of the type X(AuCl4).XCl. C. U. A. 

Hydrazide of 12-hydroxy6tearic (acid) and some of its 
derivatives. J. Vorisek. Collection Czeclmlov. Chem. 
Communications P, 466-8(1933). — 12-Hydr(ixystcaric acid, 
healed on a water bath for 12 hrs. with N^lb.HsO, gave 
C*HuCH(Oll)(CH*),„C(>NHNlI* (I), m. 115.5 16.5". 

I, tmitcd with IICI gas, gavi.* the HCI sail, m. 162 '.3"; 

wanne<l with a slight excess f>f AejCl, it gave CcIIoCH- 
(OH)(Cris)ioCONIINHAc, m. 144 .5*"; when refluxed 
withAcaOforl5min.il gave Cai,:,CH(OAc)(CH,),oCONH- 
NIIAc. I (2 g.) added slowly to I (12 g.j in ElOH and 
then treated with 6 g. more of I at once gave [CidliaCIl- 
(OH)(CH*,)M,CONn|,, 111. 1.5.3-4". J. While 

2,3-Dichlorodioxane. Wilson Bakrr and A. Shannon. 

J. Chem. Soc. 1933. 1 59S. 2.3 nichlorodinxaiic, b*, 97- 

8",m. .30", reacts w4lhCaIl4(OH)..togive ainixt.of two 2,3- 
ethylcnecUoxydioxaiies, so that inversion about 1 of the 
asym. C atoms must occur during the reaction. l*hcse 2 
form a enlcctic mixt., m. 86", with 77% of the lower- 
iiielling isomer. Chlorination of J ,3-dioxacyclopentanc 
gives an inseparable, mixt. of 2-Cl and a smaller quantity 
of 4 -Cl deriv., b*Q 5.3-6". 2,3-Dicyanodioxanc could 
not be prepd. C. J. West 

Photochemical reactions in the series of o-nitrobenzyli- 
dene acetal derivatives. VIU (1) (Di-a-nitrobenzylidene- 
1,2,5,6-dulcitol) . loan Tunusescti and Kiigen Macovski. 
Bntl. .wc. chim. 53, 1097-102(10.33) ; cf. C. A . 27, 2142.— 
'riic cenidensation of duleitol with o-02NC(iH4CHO in the 
presence of 7.5% H2SO4 gave 1 ,2,5,(i-bis{o~nitrohenzyli^ 
dcne')dutcUol (I), CmIImN^Oiq, in. 2.5t)". The formation 
of I eonliriiis the conception of Tollcns (Atm. 310, 181 
(1900)) Unit the acetalizatinn of the polyols is favored by 
th<- /ra«5-posilion of the Oil groups. In duleitol the 3,4- 
01 1 groups offer a si eric hindrance lo acetalization (C. A. 
26, 458,3) . 3 h(‘ existence of these OH groups is shown by 

the ready beiizoylatioii of 1 in pyridine to 1,2,5 fi^hi$(o- 
nitrnhenzylidene) •^i,4~dibenzoyUlidcitol (11) , CtMuN^xtt 
III. .‘»10", 'I'lu* plioiiK'hera. isomerizatum of I gave a resin 
which could not be purified. I contains 3 active H atoms 
l)y ihe Zerewitiiiov method of detn. II was isomerized by 
light to l,G-his(o-niiro5obenzovP^2,4-dibenzoyUlulcitol (III), 
CwfltM^On, in. 108-10". This n-siill verified the paral- 
lelism between the no. of mobile H atoms and the degree of 
phototiieni. isomiTizatioii and al.so afforded an explanation 
for partial isoiiicri/ation as evidenced by the behavior of 
light on I in soln. The NO groups in lU were apparent in 
ihe emerald -green of the substance in soln. and in the 
fused slate. 3'he exist eiice. of the 2,6-OH groups was 
jiroved by the formation of the di-Bz deriv., i,6-W5(^>- 
nilrosohenzoyl) -2,3,4,5-lctrahenzoyldulcitol, ni. 

110" (decompn.). C. R. Addinall 

Thioketonic esters. IV. vSusil Kumar Mitra. J. 
Indian Chem. Soc. 10. 491-5(19.3.3); C. A. 27, 3914.— 
El ethyllhioacetoacelale (I), n*d oil, bi4 85®, results in 80% 
yield from AeCHlitCOiEt satd. with HCI at 0® and treated 
with H2S for 8 hrs. al 0". With PliNHNHa I evolves H*S 
and gives l-phenyl-3-methyl-4~ethyl<%kelopyrazolone (EE), 
ni. 108®. I, hydrolyzed with 10% 11*804, gives MeCOPr. 
3'he Na deriv. of I and EtBr gives 60% of Ei fi^hylmer- 
CAipio-a-ethylcrntonate, bu 95®; fl^so^Bu deriv., bn 100"; 
with PhNHNlI* there results II; on boiling with dil. acids 
these coinpds. evolve niercaptans and CO*; the ab.sence 
of the lliioi group is evidenced by the. fsu't that they do not 
decolorize KtOH-I and do not yield Pb salts. Rl /J- 
acetylmercapto-^-ethykrotofiate, bi* 105", results from the 
> Na compd. of I and AeCl or from MeCSCH2C08Kt, thio- 
acette anhydride and CtHeN; P-Bz deriv., bm 185"; 
PhNHNHj gives II and Ac or Bz derivs. of PliNHNH*. 
The Ac deriv. and EtMgBr give I and MeCOEt. 

C. J. West 

Rotatory dispersive power of organic compounds. 
XXIV. Ascorbic acid. T. M. Lowry and S. A. Peorman. 
/. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1444-9; cf. C. A. 28, 111*.— Aq. 
soins. of ascorbic acid (I) do not undergo mutarotation in 
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the absence of Og but they exhibit anomalous rotatory 
diapenioiiy with a max. in iJie violet. Aik. f»ln8. also do 
not undergo mutarotation in the absence of Oi but Ae 
rotatory power is much higher and the rotatoiy diapernon 
is apparently simple, llic rotatory power of 1 is in- 
creased by diln. and by the addn of alkali but that of alk. 
solns. dimini^cs and then becomes ncg. on atm. oxida- 
tion. Results are given in 3 latdes and 5 curves. 

C. J. West g 

A reagent of the enolic form. A. Damn and A. Sem- 
prouj. Gass, chim ttal. 63* 500 5(1933).'— The new enol 
reaction of Zappi (C. id. 26, 2700 ; 27, 904) was applied 
to ketones, nitiiles and mono- and polynitrophenols. 
Among kelones, Mc*KfCO, Me hexyl ketone. Me nonyl 
kctoni and niethylheptcnone give pos. reactions. Others, 
like MeC«li4COMe and KtCOPh, have a reducing action, 
but fuim itiUi mediate yellow campds., already noted by 
Z., with PhCOMc and MciCO. Passage to Hg takes 3 
|)laec on heating. Attempts to isolate the yellow compds. 
were unsuccessful because of dcconipn. They arc arg, Hg 
lofnpds. which evolve nitrous vapors when warmed. 
Among nitriles, MeCN prepd. from ai*elamidc docs not 
reduce HgNOs^ whereas when it is prepd. from MeiSOi it 
does reduce, b^usc of the presence of isonitrile. PhCN 
and p-nitrobenzonitrilc ore also without reducing power. 
Tho^h Z. foutul no reduction with PhOH, prolonged 
heating of aq. PhOH with said. HgNOi gives a yellow ^ 
ppt. which reclissolves with deposition of a little Hg. 
Ptolongcd heating of the 3 aq. mononitrophenols with 
llgNOi gives no reduction, but in EtOH they ppt. yellow- 
ish substances which turn dark. Though not observed by 
Z., aq. o-OsNCJIiONa with HgNOs ppts. a greenish 
campd, which on heating deconips. to Hg. Under the 
same conditions p-OsNCfHiONa ppts. a green campd. (I) 
mixed with Hg. The reduction is more rapid with m- 5 
OSNC6H4OK. Therefore the more highly dissoed. is the 
uitrophenate the slower the reduction (cf. Ber. 8, 1556 
(1875)). Hot aq. 5,2,4-Br(03N)2C«H2()K and HgNOs 
ppt. the campd, C«lIO|N|BrHgs, orange, turns green above 
100*’, becomes orange again ut higher temps, and dccomps. 
violently above 200®. It reduces AcCHaCOsKl instantly. 
Its constitution is probably 

O; C.6^0.0.Hg.llg.<!: ;C(NOi) .C Br : ClI (H), in anal- 6 

ogy with the anhydrides of mcrcurinitrophenols (cf. Ber. 
39, 1105(1906) ; 40, 330(1907)) . It wa.s exi>ected that K 
picratc would form an analogous compd., Imt actually 
there was pptd. a canary-yellow sulistaucc, with greenish 
reflection, contg. 50.75“61.15% Hg (between 1 and 2 Hg 
atoms per PhOH mol.). This inixt., partially sol. in hot 
water, yielded the (02N)iC ^H(;0):N0.Q.H g of Hantzsch. ^ 

With NH4OH it ppts. a light yellow compd. which de- 
conips. rapidly, particularly when warmed. It contaius 
Nila. The small proportion of watcr-insol. green product 
(III) contains both combined and free Hg, so that in this 
reaction most of the HgNOa acts os a mercurating agent 
and d(K‘s not form products of the n type. With cold 
AcCHsCOaBt, I, II and HI are reduced immediately. 
Though Z. explained these reactions by the unsatd. active g 
charailcr of the enolic and the pseudo forms, it is possible 
that extremely unstable transition compds. between the 
enolic or pseudo foiins and the mercurio compd. are 
formed, which arc analogous to n. Thus with MeNOs, 
formula n can fie extended to a hypothetical unstable 
compd. of McNO,, where the 2 — ^ITg.Hg — atoms are at- 
tached to the C and to the O of the N()| group, resp. In 
an analogous vmy , the anhydrides of Hantzsch, formed in 
the mcrcuration of nitrophenois, are found in the aliphatic 3 
series in the mercuration of OxNCHsCOsEt (cf. Scholl and 
Nyberg, Ber. 39, 1956(1906); D. and Ferri, C.A.Xi, 
2S28)t where the anhydride forms on a sitigle C atom, 

thus : EtOf cd : NO.O.Hg. The introduction of the — ^Hg.- 
Bg^ g^p in this type of product might originate frm 
unstable compds. which would be immediatdy reduced to 
Hg. C. C. Davis 


New dsfivsthPM of notlioamiiloiiic acid. John iPrydv 
and R. Teewyn WSliatti. j. Ckem. See* IMi 1627-8- 
cf. C. A. 27, 4217.— MeOCHgCQiMe, bur 129.&-80.5‘>' 
nV * 1.3972 and (CO«Me)t with Na In dry EtiO xive Mr 
a^eto-fi’^n^kaxysuednotef pale ^dlow, bi 110-20®, » 

1.4465; distn. at 745.5 mm. gives Me meUiexymalonatf 
pale yellow, brii.! 215®; nielhoxymahndiiamide, m. 2(^^^ 
(slif^t decompn.) ; the methylamide m. 116®. 

C West 

Structnre of glutaconic adds and esters. VuE. Some 
^clic compounds of the glutaconic and the dtraconic acid 
series. G. A. R. Kon and B. L. Nandi. J. Chem. Soc 
1933, 1628^; cf. C. A. 27, 0^.-^6?-Telfakydfo%so. 
pkthalic acid (I) was pri-pd. in 2 ways. Cyddhcxanoiie 
condenses with 2 niols. (C02Et)2, using 2 mols. BtONa and 
gives, in addn. to Et cycldiiexanonc-2-glyoxylate, a 
small quantity of Kl cyclobcxanone-2,6-diglyoxylut( , 

I which on distn. yields Et cyclohexanone-2,6-dicarhc)xvI 
ate, which is more conveniently prepd. by Ushakn 
method (C. A. 23, 4678); catalytic reduction gives h\ 
cyclobcxanol-2,6-dicarboxylate, bid 145 7®, dj® 1.120L*, 
nj} 1.4679; dehydration with S$0C1| in CtHdN gives thc/j 
ester (H) of I, bi, 149 51®, dJ® 1.0771, no 1 .4720. (CO.. 
Kt)2 and Et tetrahydrobenzoate are condensed by KtONa 
to Et 3^arbethoxy»A*~cyclohexeneglyoxytate (HI), m. 
hydrolysis with 20% KOH gives the free acid, m. 2liP 
(acid ester, m. 178®); oxidation of III or hydrolysis of n 
gives I, m. 197-8®; the action of Oi on I gives glukint 
acid, n, Na and EtI give the Et ester, bd 145-^®, 
1.0448, 1.4682, of 1 -ethyl- A*-cycloh^ene-l ,3-dtcar^ 

boxylic acid, m. 102®. Heating I with 25% KOH ii^ a 
sealed tube at 1(X)® for 18 hrs. has no effect but with IIC] 
at 180-90® for 4 hrs. I gives the A*-add. Me A*-eyLip- 
butene-1 ,2-dicarboxylate (Perkin, J. Chem. Soc. 67, 
(1894)) with Oi gives Me a,a'-dikctoadipate; the esUr 
not changed by MeONa at room temp, nr by distn a* 
room temp. Et 1 ,2-dibromoeyelobutane-l,2-dicarboxylatf 
fii4 150-8® (33% yield) ; reduction with Zn in EtOH gives 
Et A^-cyclobutene-t ,2-dtcarhoxylate, bds 136 9®, d^® l.OSTO, 
wij 1.4571; with 0| it reacts as the Me ester. Attempts 
to prep, the A*- or A *-add arc reported. ICH(CO*Tm; 

Na and CICH2COCI give a mixt. of esters which could 
not Ik* sepd. by distn.; the phenylhydrazotie, m. 128®, 
probably derived fnirn Et c3rclobutan-3-oiie-l,l,2,2 
tetracarlMixylate; catalytic reduction and hydrolysis giv(- 
a pcMir yield of 3-hydroxyeyclobutane-l,l,2,2-1elrai.u- 
iMixylic acid(?), ni. 191®. Et A^-cyclopenlene-l,2-ili- 
carlKixylatc with Oi gives Et cir,a'-diketopimelatc; iht 
ester is not isomerized by EtONa nor is EtOH addid, 
an add ester, hi* 135-40®, is fnnned in part ; the acid is also 
unchanged by 25% KOH at 100® or by coned. HCl iii a 
scaled tulie. Et A*-tetrahydrophthalaie, bu 155°, d{® 
1.0760, nj} 1.4700; it is unchanged after 3 distns. at atm 
pressure, after Ixiiling 4 hrs. in iLOt-isler flask, after titat- 
ment with EtONa and after the last soln. has been bfwkd 
4 hrs. The li^-isamer b,* 160®, dJ® 1.0782, Hd lA74a, 
healing with EtC)Na fc# 4 hrs. gives a product with 12 4* 1 
EtO acid. The A^-acid is rapidly converted into tin A’- 
acid on Ixiiling with 12% alkali, the extent of the change 
iM-iiig about 75% and practically complete in 15 min. 1'1> 
A*-acid is not changed by heating with 25% KOIl at iOO 
for 6 hrs. C. J. West 

Maleic acid and phtholic anhydride. C. R. Downs 
Ifid. Eng. Chem. 26, 17 20(1934).— The diverse fuWs 
opened up commercially by the catalytic oxidation uf 
tienzenc and naphthalene in the vapor phase to maleic and 
phthalic anhydrides are discussed. Correction. Ibid, 

W. A. Moort ^ 

Ethyl and methyl esters of flimroformic add. Hansh C. 
Goswami and Pulin B. Sarkar. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 
537-9(1933).— By the action of powd. anhyd. Tlk 
ClCOiBt and ClC02Me were produced the corresponding 
fluoroformie esters, FCOgEt, b. 57®, dn 1.11, and FCChMe, h* 
40®, di8 1 .06. The substitution ol Cl by Flowers the b. p. 
by 36® and 32® in the case of the Et and Me esters* A 
similar difference exists between AcQ and AcF and be- 
tween EtCOQ and EtCOP. The Me ester is more dca« 
than the Et eater; as with the initial ohlorofonmc esters, 
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the GOAbusdon of the oompds. for anal, purpoaes waa ' 
carriedoutinaCutufae, usingamizt. of CuO (80%) and 
)it)0 (20%) in a current of O. Ihe axialyahi for P was 
(.(Tected by hydrolysui with 6 N NII 4 OH and pptn. as 
CaFs. C. R. Addinall 

Oxidatioci of uric add in the presence of glycocoU. 
Fr^rejacque. Compt.rend. 197, 1337-0(1033).— Oxida* 
tion of uric acid, as previously described (C. A. 26, 1570), 
III ihe presence of glydne or alanine 3 ridds K salts of N- , 
isoallantoj^flycin§ (I) or 'N^oaUatUoykUanine, resp. ' 
'Vreated wim CuSOi, CuCli, HgCli or AgNOi, I forms 
<ilightly ^1- cryst. double Saks in which the K ion is re- 
])laccd; in dil. HOAc, a double salt dt I and the fxee base 
is ot)tained, but the latter alone is evidently unstable. 
Possibly such reactions occur in the mlUabolistn of uric acid. 

H. A. Beatty 

Fructoae anhydride. Xin. SynthedB of a difructose 
anhydride from fructoae. Hans H. Schlubach and Cessa 
Hi'hrc. Ann. 508, 16-24(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4780.-^ 
iTiictosc (10 g.) and 10 cc. dry HCl, allowed to stand in a 
scaled tube 5 hrs. at 14^, give a difructose anhydride^ 
dciomps. 260-70®, [ojtf —43.9® (H,0, c 1.02); the half- 
(Kriod of hydrolysis with N Ht^4 is 1071 min.; the 
liydrolytic product is pure fructose. The Ac dcriv.^ Cm- 
m. 171-3®, [al«b® —69.1® (CHCl,, c 1.02), —41.7® 

I CV>[lfl, c 1 .01) ; with 35% NaOH and M€:iS04 there results 
:i hexa-Me deriv., m. 143^®, [a]^ —46.5® (CHag, c 
1.00). Hydrolysis gives 3,4,5-trimethylfructose, bt.4 
117 °, «1? 1.4723, ta]«b® —56.2® (CHCU, c 1.07), —73.5® 
(HyO, c 0.70), —65.8® (COi, c 0.99), —67.9® (McOH, c 
(1.03); osazonc, oily. C. J. West 

Action of 2-hydroxycydopentanecarboxylie acids on the 
electrical conductivity of boric acid. Mobility of the cydo- 
pentane ring. J. Boeseken, G. SlooiT, J. M. Hoeffelman 
and H. E. Hirs^. Rec. trav. chim. 52, 881-94(1933). — 
Aliphatic a -OH acids exert a very pronounced action on 
(lie dec. cond. of HtBOi, white d-OH acids are indifferent. 
Although aromatic o-hydroxy carboxylic acids are d-OH 
acids, liicy exert a pos. action on the conducting power of 
comparable with that of aliphatic ck-OH acids. 
[i;vidcntly the position of the OH and COsH groups is very 
fiivorable to ‘‘aromatic tension*' — ^the tension due to the 
(act that all the groups united directly with the benzene 
ring arc forced to lie in the plane of the ring. It was to t)e 
expected that the ci5-2-hydroxycydopcntanccarboxylic 
acids, being jS-OH acids, could exert a pos. action on the 
cotul. of HsBOi, not only because the complex activities of 
the open chain jS-OH acids have disappeared, but also 
because the positiou of the OH and CO9H groups in the cis~ 
isoniers Ls favorable to the formation of a hexatomic ring. 
Kcsults obtained by the authors in the investigation of 
u rtaiii acids have confirmed this hypothesis. IVo 2> 
botncol-3-carl)oxylic acids are known, I j[m. 102®) and II 
I in . 177 )®) . I increases the cond. of IlfBOi and is therefore 
tlx. c:» -isomer ; this is also in accord with the valued of the 
electrolytic dissocn. const. The fact that II is difficultly 
nttacked by KMUO4 is proof of its frans-configuration, for 
111 the franr-isomcr the OH and COsH groups are not 
situated in such a way as to favor the formation of a com- 
plcN with KMUO4. n does not react with MeiCO or 
<'hU)r«il; I reacts with MesCO to give a solid, m. 124®, and 
with chloral to give a chloralide, m. 191®. 2-Hydroxy- 
« ycUihcxanecarboxylic acid (HI), only 1 form (m. Ill®) of 
v^'hich the authors were able to obtain, decreased the 
cond. tif HiBOa. The cyclohexane ring being much more 
mobile* than the pcntatomic ring, the OH and COiH 
KToups will occupy a much less fix^ potion in this acid 
diaii in the hydroxycyclopentanoic aciefr. In that case 
die situation in the cfs-isoper may be almost as unfavor- 
*|blc us in the Iran^-isomer. Although a chloralide (m. 
H2°) of ni was obtained, this is no more a proof that the 
:u;id has the m-configuration than the neg. conduction 
with reference to HfBOi is a proof of the Irans-configura- 
imn. Vrom the mother liquors of some prepns. of 111 was 
obtained a small quantity of a sirup. After distn. it 
yrysid. slowly to a solid which m. 67-63^ and increased 
the cond. of H^Oi. At best it may Ixt said that HI is 
probably, the frgns-iicid. Cydifation of Et adipate by 


Na» reduction of the product with Hi and Ni, treatment * 
with KOH in MeOH and addn. of add gave a viscous oil 
whkh would not crystalliae. This mixt. of cis* and frans- 
2-*hydroxycydapentanecarboxylic adds was s^. by 
means of Me^CO, since only the ds-isomer forms a vdatile 
cydic acetal with MeiCO. During acetonixation in the 
presence of PgOi the (ranj-add was transformed into its ds- 
iBomer. The MeiCO compds. when hydrolysed gave 
adds which increased the cond. of H|BOi, indicating their 
ds-configuration. To Et 8-methyla^pate in PhMe was 
added a few drops of abs. EtOH and some Na wire* After 
the vigorous reaction had ceased, the solid mass of Na salts 
WM heated for a time at 160®, then suspended in £tiO and 
acidified. ^ The product b4o 130-6® and on reduction with 
Ha and Ni at 160-60® under pressure gave a mixt. of the 
esters of^ 4- and 5-xncthyl-2-hydroxycyclopentanecar- 
boxylic adds, b. 72-82® in cathode vacuum* Sapon. of the 
esters gave a mfrt. of di- and fraiM-acids, which was 
Mpd. by acetonization in the presence of PsO|. No 
Isomerization of /ranr-acid to the dr-add occurred, owing 
to stabilization by the Me group of the cydoi>entane ring. 
From the MeiCO soln. was obtained on distn. the Et ester 
of 6-methyl-2-hydroxycyclopcntanecarboxylic acid, bs 
115-7®. The marked difference between the increase in 
cond. of H|HO| (0.5 M) produced by bonicolcarboxylic 
acid and tliat produced by the simple cydopentanolcar- 
boxylic acids is attributed by the authors to a much more 
pronounced rigidity of the pentatomic rings of borneol. 

Louise Kelley 

Constituents of Filix mas. II. Synthesia of fllicinic 
add. Alexander Rotiertson and Wm. F. Sandrock. /. 
Ckem. Soc. 1933, 1617-18; cf. C. A. 27, 4800.— Partial 
hydrolysis of MeiC(COiEt)i gives the odd frfrr, bi 114-16®, 
bii 136-6® ; PCli gives the oM chloride^ l)ti 74*^® (aniUde, 
ni. 47-8®); with the Na dcriv. of CO(CHiCOtEt)i there 
results Et ltl‘^imethylpentane^2,4’4ione^l,3f54ricarhoxyl» 
ate, ydlow, bi 17^40®; ring closure with EtONa 
gives Et J,I-dimethylcyclohexane-2,4,6-irione^,5-dicar^ 
boxylate, m. 147-8®; dmultanoous hydrolysis and de- 
carboxylation gives filicinic add (Boehm, Ann. 329, 
289, 321(1903)), which is l,l-dimclhylcydohexane-2,4,6- 
trionc. C. J. West 

Reactiona of aubatitatod cyclohezanonea. Robert E. 
Meyer. Help. Ckim. Acta 16, 1291-5(1933). — ^Thc 

absorption of 376 g. of Cl by a w^-atirred suspension of 
265 g. cydohexanol in 660 cc. HiO contg. 400 g. CaCOi, 
kept at 20-5® for 9.5 hrs., produced 42 g. cyclohexanone, 
198 g. (56.6%) of 2-chlorocyclohexanone (I), br 79®, m. 
22-3®, df® 1.161, 1.4825, and 63 g. of a denser, more 

highly chlorinated product which on distn. gave 41 g. of 
2,6~dichlorocyclohexanone (II), ni. 72-3®, by 106®, dfj 
1.2950, ifV 1.6034. II was quantitativdy dechlorinat^ 
on heating with KiCOi in 50% ale. Addn. of jpowd. KCN 
to ale. I yidded 64% S^yanocy^hexanone (m), by 129- 
31®. On exposure to the air m is slowly converted into 
adipic add (IV), m. 149.5-50®. The cyclohexanone ring 
is deaved to 6-hydroxy-6-cyanocaproic odd which liber- 
ates HCN and yidds HO|C(CHi)4CHO, transformed by 
atm . oxidation into IV. Steam distn. of HI in 10% NaOH 
for 10 hrs. (to cessation of NHi evolution) gave 84.7% of 
, pimdic add (V), CyHiiOi, m. 104-5®. The best method 
of prepg. V was found to consist in the treatment of the 
reaction product of KCN and I with tech. 26% NaOH. 
Quant, expts. showed that the add is not vdatile on 
steam distn. C. R. Addinall 

Ftee nitrogenated ndicala. The atructure of diaryl- 
nitroxidea. L. Cambi, Emilio Tremdada and G. Devoto. 
Cross, chim. iUd. 53, 679-84(1933). — ^The magnetic sus- 
ceptibilities of 3 nitroxides with quadrivalent N, v»., 

» PhiNO (I), (/»-0,NC«H«)iNO (H) and (^.MeOCai4)iNO 
(m), were detd. by a method already described in previ- 
ous work (cf . C. and Szeg5, C. A . 25, 887) . The fdlowing 
data give the temp, (am.), xm.ii. X 10* and Xiim&. mt. X 
10* values at the temp., and the Wdss magneton, resp., 
for the 3 ccmipda.: I, 201®, 1160, 1276, 8.45; Q, 350®, 
1083, 1284; 204®, 1318, 1469; 102®, 1960, 2111; 84®, 
4220, 4391, 9.20; m, 343®, 054, 1087; 291®, 1160®, 
1298; 108®, 1700, 1893; 84®, 2550, 2683; 8.60. Because 
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of its instability, 1 could be measured only at 2291^ (abs.)* 
The xmni. eoff. X 10* values of n between 343^ and 193^ 
(abs.) and of III at the lowest teinp. show a zero value of 
the B coeff . in the Zm( T B) ^ C formula of Weiss and 
Curie, n has a tendency toward Bohr magneton values 
below 1 at the lowest temps., though lack of data below 
84" (abs.) leave the question unsettled. The structure of 
nitroxides in relation to their dec. moments is also dis- 
cussed (cf. C. and SzegO, Rend ist, lombardo 56, 439 
(1933) ; C, A. 27, 3368). The magnetic susceptibility of 
R«NO compds., the structure of which is indisputable, 
attest the general behavior of the NO group, which in both 
inorg. and org. dcrivs. has a magnetic moment of 1 Bohr 
magnet on . There remains, however, the question whether 
the odd electron of the NO group belongs to the N. 
Based on analogy and on the chem. behavior of the NO 
group, the uncompensated active dectron bdongs to the N. 
Purllier exatnn. of the structure of diary Initroxides is made 
possible by the data on the elec, moment. The moments 
(/i) of I, n and III are 2.3 D ^ 0.2, 2.7 D * 0.6 and 3.3 D 
0.3, resp., ». ^., of the same order of magnitude as that 
of PhNO (3.22 /)). These moments suggest a general 
frjrm with semi-polar valences: R|N O, analogous to 
thase of PhNO and PhNOa. Possibly there is a form with 
the following electronic arrangement: 

R: 


N:6: 


R: 


C. C. Davis 

Influence of neutral salts on the optical rotation of <»- 
phenylethylamine hydrochloride. Yen Ki Ileng. CompL 
rend. 197, 1316 18(1933).’- The sp. optical rotation of 
PhCHMeNHjiCl increases rapidly with the conen., and is 
augmented by the addn. of neutral salts. This effect 
depends on the charge, mass and structure of the anion 
added, and is a max. with phthalate ion; K, Cl, Br and I 
ions increase in effect ivimess in that order; Lil shows an 
influence of the cation. H. A. Beatty 

Causes of discoloration of aniline and measures for its 
posribly long preservation without change. P. K. Bulich. 
AnUinokrasoennaya Prom. 3 , 405-12(1933). — The dark 
discoloration of PhNIIa (I) was investigated with I derived 
from pure and tech, coal-tar C«Ha (d. 0.880-0.885) and 
petroleum CeHs (d. 0.8605), whereby the former was 
found to be more stable than the latter. The discoloration 
of I caused by a photocheni. oxidation is iliroctly related 
to the intensity of actinic light and the duration of ex- 
posure. The reaction is furthered by the presence of 
impurities of o- aud ^-Ceil^CNIln)*, but is retarded by m- 
C6H4(NH2)2, and nearly completely inhibited in the 
absence of O2. The discoloration of I is considerably 
retarded or completely checked by contact with minute 
amts, of Na2S (preferably anhyd.), oxalic acid, emery- 
surfaced Zii and Fe filates, unlrealcd or after boiling with 
20% NasS. Fc plates cleaned by heating with dil. H2SO4 
acx^erale the oxidation even when treated with Na2S, 
the preserving action being somewhat restored by mild 
heating over a gas 6anie. Partially rusted Fe plates after 
N>iling with 20% Na2S also have a retarding action 011 the 
oxidation of I. Several large samples of colorless tech. 
I stored with the addn. of little oxalic acid and anhyd. 
Na2S, Fe plates and Fc plates treated with NayS, showed 
no discoloration afU>r 2 months. Na^S and the acid do not 
undergo changes. The method was applied with satis- 
factory results to tin; storage and Iransportatiou of ctim. I 
in iron drums. The drums were flushed with hot H2O, 
and without further cleaning were boiled with 6-20% 
Na2S, sealed, allowed to cool, then emptied, flushed with 
lltO, and then twice with 1 and filled os soon as possible 
to prevent the oxidation of the FeS film. Chas. Blanc 

Diazotlzation of aromatic nitroamines and the preven- 
tion of, diaryl fonnation in the Sandmeyer reactitm. 
Herbert H. Hodgson and John Walker. J. Chem. Soc. 
1933 , 1620-1. — ^The diazotlzation of weak bases is rapid 
and complete when a soln. of the nitroamine in glacial 


V(i.28 

*1 AcOHisaddedtoNaNOiinooncd. HsSOi; reversal of this 
order of addn. ppts. the sulfate of the base and greatly 
retards the rate of diazotizatioo. When the diazo soln. 1 . 
added in the cold to a soln. of CuCl or CuBr in the oorre- 
sfHinding coned, acid or to a satd. aq. soln, of KT, dc- 
oompn. rapidly takes place and the almost pure halogen 
compd. is pptd. in at least 80% yield; dia^l formation 
has not been detected. If an equal vol. of EtOH is 

2 added, with cooling, to the undild. diazo soln. and tlip 

temp, gradually raised to 80°, elimination of the diazo 
group takes place. Examples arc cited. 4,4^^I)iciUoro . 
3,3'-dinUroHphenyl, m. 237° (80% yield); l-4>romo-2,4- 
dinitronaphthalene, m. 160°; 1-i deriv., pale straw-col- 
ored, ra. 18;r. C. J. West 

The basic properties of hydrazones. VII. G. Otlolino. 
Gazz. chim. ital. 63, 513 16(1933) ; cf. Ciusa and O., C. A . 
27, 4iM.— When rh(£H:NNPhi (I) is condensed wiih 

3 BzH in the presence of HCl and air, the reaction varies 
with the proportion of BzH. Thus I (10 g.), BzH (2 k.) 
and coiiccl. HCl (100 cc.), heated until the vol. is reduced 
0.5, yield a,a~diphenyl^p,p*~dihydrazinotrip}ienylmethane, 
PhCH(C«H4NFhNH2-p)* (II), 111. 120°, reduces Fehling 
soln. A t tempi s to obtain derivs. resulted in comph-tc 
demolition of the mol., e. g., boiling AC2O forms 1, act. 
UNO* forms />-ONCeH4NH2, and />-02NC«H4Cno in 
boiling AcOH forms ^-02NC4H4CH:NNPh2. On the 

^ other hand, I (10 g.) and BzH (5 g.) under the conditions 
above 3ricld unidcntifleil substances and the dihensylidene 
denv., PhCH(C«H4NPhN:CHPh-/»),, of I, ni. 22l)\ 
Again under the same conditions, but with a trace of 
HNO,, then* is formed the dye PhCH:NNPhC«H«OPh.- 
CiH4:N(N:CHPh)PhCl green with violet refleclion, un. 
Ifi5°. PhClI:NNPhMe and BzH form a compd. (IIJ), 
m. 165°, already described by Ciusa (C. A. 16, 212(’) aAil 

5 bv O. (C. A. 26, 4313) which has the constitution: I’b- 

CII:NNMeC8lJ4CHPhC.H4NMeNHa, t. e., a monobenzyh- 
dene deriv. of fi,(i-dik^razino-^)tfa*^imethyltri phenyl^ 
methane^ because it reduces energetically h'cliling soln., 
and when refluxed with p-02NC^H4CH0 and glacial 
AcOH it yields a mixt. of the p^nitrohemylidene deriv. til 
Of, a *^imethyl~p,p ^-dih^rasivotriphenylmelhane , C;.J I «i- 

04N|, orange, 111. 162 , aud its tsomer, red, rn. 138^'. 

C. C. Davis 

6 Chemical studies on cresois. Shigeru Koinatsii, 
Shozo Tanaka and Toichiro Waida. J. Chem. Soc. Jap(ni 
54, 794-834(1933).— CeHnOH (I) and its Me dcrivs. (IIi 
are prepd. from PhOH, o~, w- and p-cresols by calalytic 
reduction . I and II arc then cal alyl ically deiiyi Irogcnai cd 
or dehydrated to form C«Hio:0 (HI) and its Me dcrivs. 
(IV). The phys. aud chem. properties of the products 
from the catalytic reduction of III and IV are studied. 

K. Kitsula 

^ Substituted anpnoqtiinones. M. Covello. G^zz. chim. 
ital. 63, 517' 24(1933).' Though the literature .shows 
numerous investigations on amflioquiiioiies, there is no 
refiTeiice to aminoquiiiones witli the amino li atoms 
replaced by unsatd. dibasic acid residues. Accordingly a 
study was made of this subject, with special attention to 
the influence of the double bond. Attemi»ts to condense 
2,4,6-(H2N)|CsH201i.HCl (I) with maleic anhydride (II) 

g under the conditions used in earlier expts. (cf . C. A . 24, 
1030), i. €., by heating I and 11 in an inert gas, yielded only 
a dark mass from which no definite ])roduct could be 
isolated. Resort was then had to the free base (III) of 1, 
and because of its instability in air, a special app. had to 
Ih* devised. This is described and illuKtraled, and nimtc 
possible contact of II in N with in just liberated. Ondcr 
these c.onditions a mixt. of II in and ale. I treated 
with aq. Na2COa forms trimaleinic picramine, 2,‘1,6- 

9 f... ~ - — — I 

(OC.CH;CH.CO.N)iC6HaOH (IV), light yellow, in. 2fX)\ 
IV in aq. KOH (calcd.) treated with dil. HCl ppts- 
ptcraminotrimaleinic acid, 2,4,6- (H02CCH:CHCONH)r 
CiHfOH, brown powder, deoomps. around 150°. Ag salt, 
CisHiiOtoNaAga, prepd. in red light, lustrous gray, cry^i^i. 
IV aud HNOt (d. 1.48), let stand and the product ptarified 

by BtOH. yield dimakMiamiutmiuHe, q6.CH:- 
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C1I.CO.N C ; CH.CO^CH ; C(N.CO.CH : CH.do) .C O (V), 

dccomps. around 180**, and malclnlmide. V, added 
dropwise to ale* PhHNNH2, gives the highest yield of the 
0ndfitsniion cowpd, of V and PhNHNHt, OsoHifOiiN4, 
yellow, decomps. 100®. C. C. Davis 

Formation of complex oxidation and condensation prod- 
ucts of phenols — onrin and nature of humic add. I. 
Reactivity of simple monoi^dic qulnonea. H. G. 
H. Ercltman, Proc. Pay. Soc, (London) A14d, 177- 
()1. -Methoxyguinol (I) is mepd. from vanillin and 
HjC >5 ; diacetate, ni. 9M®. I with anhyd. MgS04 and PbO* 
III C«Hs gives methoxyquinone (H), tn. 143-4®. Treatment 
of II with AcjO and H2SO4 yields 2,4,S-triacetoxy-l-meth^ 
oy yhenzene (III) , in . 1 42 ® . HyOfblysis of III and melhyla- 
tioii ffives l,2,d,6‘tetramethoxybeftzefie (IV), ni. 103®. 
Ill oxidises easily to 2,5-dimethoxyquinone. HCl and II 
givr 4,4*-tIiinethoxy~*diqninkydrone” 1,2,3-Triacetoxy- 
:{,l-(liiiielhoxy benzene (V), in. 93-4®, is obtained from 
:^ji~difnethoxyquinone in AC2O and H2SO4. m-Xylo- 
(luinoiic treated as in the prepn. of V gives 2,4,f!-triacetoxy^ 
I ^3-diweihylbenzene (VI), 111. 10.3^®. p-Xyloquinonc 
vK'lds 2,S,rftriaeetoxy-l ,4^ifnethylbensene (V), m. 110®. 
Hv the same procedure 5-mothoxytoluquinone gives 2,3,5- 
•ymcetoxy-^-’melhoxytolueve (VIII), in. 91-2®. Refluxing 
VIII ill MeOH-ILSOi in an atm. of H2 for 1 hr. gives 2,3,4,* 
.'t-tetrnnieifioxytoluefie (DC); m. .*51-2®. AcCl and 6- 
iiiLtlioxytoIuquinone give 3*chloro-2,5-diacetoxy*4*fneth* 
oxvtolnme (X), 111. 120°. Bromination of creosol in glacial 
AcOIl Kives O-hromocreosol (XI), m. 82*“3®. Methylation 
af XI i^iives G-hromnueratrole ni. .36-6 €*tiitrobromm'era* 
irvlf. III. 121®. Thiele acetylation of thymoquinonc 
viilcis tractions A, ni. 87-8®, and B, m. 130 -7®. Rcduc- 
livc {KTtylalion of 3-hydroxy (liyinoquinoiie gives-2,3,5- 
iyimrtflxy*l*methyl*4*isopropylbenzene (XII), ni. 87 8®. 
l 1 vdrox V I hyiiioquinoiic gives 2,3,5*triacetoxy-‘J •methyU 
propyl benzem (XlII). Mixed m. ps. of A and B with 
XII and Xin, resp., show no depression. 11. Coupling of 
simple phenols and quinones to biphenyl derivatives. 
Ibid. 191-222. — Pyrogallol shaken with baryta soln. for 
:• min. gives 2,:t,4,2\3\4**hexahydroxybiphenyl (I), m. 
Mo 20® (decoinpn.): hexaceiate, m. 163-4®, hexa*Me 
{•oirr, ni . 123 °. Bipyrogallol hexa-Mc ether brominated in 
t llCh gives a dibronwhexamcthyl ether, m, 110-1 ®. Pyro- 
}:!i! 1 o 1 tri-Me ether with T and HgO gives 72% of 4^do* 
py*oi^a!l(d Iri-Me ether (II), ni 40-2®. Heated with Cu 
1 M d(.r , II y icilds 2, 3, 4, 2' ,3*, 4^ *hexamelhoxyhi phenyl, m . 
110 \ ". Islcctrolytic oxidation of pyrogallol ^ve ucg. 
n Lillis. T^'lectrolysis of pyrogallol tri-Mc ether in Me2CO 
jTif] 2 A I-1%S04 gives 2 ,fj-difnethoxybiquinone, ni. 2.55®; 
didfmta, Til. 133®, Methoxyquinon<^ and methoxy- 
qumol 111 CeHc gives on evapii. methoxyquinhydrone (III), 
TH. 97 '. Thermal decompn.-of HI yields a coupled jrod- 
uc! winch on oxidation yields 4 ,4**dimethoxybiqutnone 
(IV), 111. 212 14®. In AC2O and H2S04lVgives3(?),3,5,- 
'd\^^).:i\fi'-h€xaacetoxy*4,4*-dimetho:tybiphenyL HCl (2 
iiiiihi adds to rV, giving a chlorophenol w'hich on boiling 
will! Ac-O gives an anhydride 0), m. 2.53®, HI and 
I'liNU.NTIt reduce IV to 4,4**dimelhaxybiquinol (V), m, 
tetraacetate (VI), m. 18(5 7®. Hydrolysis and 
suh'.cjiuoiit methylation of VI yields 2,4,r»,2\4\5**hexa* 
wrihnxybipkenyl (VII) , m . 1 77-9 ®. VI, refluxed with HBr, 
Rivi's \\3fi,7*telraacetoxybiphenylene oxide (VIII), m. 202®, 
Mvdr<iiys;.v of VIII yields 2,4,5,2\4\5**hexaaceioxybi* 
phf^vyl, m . 172-4®. Hydroxyquinol tri-Me ether and ICl, 
‘>r Hyt'i;.07 soln. yields VII. Anodic oxidation of the same 
tiluT 111 strongly or weakly acid soln. also gives VII. De- 
liy dm vanillin with H2O2 in^celylating soln. forms 3,3'- 
dimeiiioxybiquinol {tetraacetate) (VIII), m. 170-8®. Brom- 
inatiim of VDl in AcOH gives 6,G'-dibronw*3,3'-dimeth- 
v^ybiquinol tetraacetate, m. 207-8®. Hydrolysis of Vm 
n-sults ill 2,3,5,2',3',5'*hexamethoxybiphenyd (IX), m. 
119-20'". Bromination of DC in CHCli gives the 6,6' -di- 
pr deriv. (X), ni. 271-2®. 6,6'-lHnitro deriv, of Q, lu. 
•KKt-j*-'. Kiti]ation of X yields 6,6'-dibromo*3,3'*di- 
^^If^oioxybiquinone, m. 240*2® (deccnii]>n.). Toluquiiiol 
di-Ah* eihur (XI), nitrated, gives the 6-nitro deriv., m. 117- 


8 ®. 5-/ deriv. m. 85®. With CiHiN, AcjO and Zn dust, 
4,4'-ditoluquinone gives Utraacetoxybitolyl, m. 137®, 
hydrolyzed and methylated to give 2,5,2',S'-tetratnethoxy- 
4,4'-dimethylbiphenyl, m. 136-6®. Reduction of Nietzki’s 
quinone with SOj gives 2,2'-diethoxy-5,5'-dimethoxy-4,4'- 
aimethylhiphenyl, m. 116-8®. Methylation of Noelting's 
reduced quinone gives 2,2'*dimethoxy-5,5'-diethoxy-4 ,4'- 
dimethy Ibt phenyl, m. 94-^®. Bitoluquinone with AciO 
and HiSp4 yields 2{r),3,6,2'(?),3',6'-hexaacetoxy-4,4'- 
dimethylbipkenyl, m. 202-.3®. Reduction of nitroquinol 
dibenzyl ether gives the amino deriv. (XII), m. 100-2®; 
Ac deriv., m. 86^7®. Fusion of XII and p-N02C«H4CITO 
yields^ the p^itrobenzylidene deriv.; m. 105®. The 
following derive, of 2-iodo-4^itroaniline were prepd.: p- 
nitrobenzylidene, m. 194-6®, m-nitrohenzylidine, m. 177-8®. 
m. Rearrangements of oxidation-reduction type in 
biquinone group. Ibid. 223-8 .--a-BrCioH;, satd. at 200® 
with dimethoxybiquinone, gives 6 -hydroxy-2,7-dimethoxy- 
biphenylene oxide quinone{J,4) (I), ni. 2.50®; acetate, m. 
252-4®. Reduction of I with Zn dust gives J,4,6-tri- 
hydroxy-2,7-dimethoxyhiphenylene oxide (ID, ni. 210® 
(decoinpn.); triacetate, m. 232®. Tri-p-nitrobenzoyl 
deriv. of II, m. 3(X)®. Methylation of the triacetate of II 
which has been treated witn Zn dust gives 1 ,2,4,6,7-penta- 
meihoxybiphenylene oxide, m. 109*10°. Heating 4,4'- 
dimethylbiquiiionc with or-BrCioHr yields 6 ~hydroxy-2,7- 
dimeihylbiphenylene oxtde quinone{l ,4) , ni. 218 20®. IV. 
Terminal polymerization products of p-benzoquinone, 
toluquinone, and a-naphthoquinone. llnd. 228-41. — 
Polymerization of benzoqiiinone with H2SO4 and AcOH 
gives diacetoxytriphenylene dioxide (I), m. 2.30-7®. Ily-- 
drolysis of I gives dihydroxyphenylene dioxide (II) , m . 330- 
40°; di-Me ether (ID) , m. 210 1 °. With Br* in CHCl, a 
di-Br deriv. is obtained (decoinpn.). Other dcrivs. 
isolated iu the prepn. of 1 are st'pd.; the stnictureii are 
questionable. Toluquinone polymerized as in I gives 
diacetoxytritolylenedioxideilV), ni. 285-0®. IHhydroxytriloU 
ylene dioxide (V) , m. 200-7 ®, is obtained from IV . Methyl- 
ation of V gives the di-MeO deriv. (VI), in. 2.33-4®. The 
mono-Br deriv. of VI m. 274-5®, and the monoiiitro deriv. 
m. 305®. a-Naphthoquinol polymerizes with coned. 
HtS04 and AcOH to diacetoxytrinaphtlmlcne dioxide, ni. 
340-3®, and trinaphthobenzene trioxide (charred at 4(50® 
but did not melt). W. J. Peterson 

Preparation of phenacylcarbinol and some of its ethers. 
M. Damion. Compt. rend. 197, 1328-9(19.3.3). — PhCHa- 
MgCl and HOCH,CN yield PhCHuCOGHjOH, ni. 48®, 
btt-ii 144-6® (sciiiicarbazone, ni. 134®; oxime, m. 118® 
(cf. C.A.26, 3493), and (PhCH,)2C(0TT)CH20n. From 
MeOCHjCN and EtOCH*CN are o!>tained, re.sp., PhCH,- 
COCHsOMe, l>*7 139-40® (semicarl lazone, m. 127-8®), 
and PhCHjCOCIIgOEt, hi 11()-J8® (seniicarhazonc, m. 
100®). PhCHiONa, ClCILCOjEt and NH, give PhCH,- 
OCHaCONIIj, ni. 91®, which, with PhCHaMgCl yields 
PhCHaCOCHaOCHjPh, bw 235“; seniicarbazcvnc, m, 
about 105®. H. A. Beatty 

Glttcosides. X. Synthesis of primeveiin. Fifed T- 
Jones and Alexander Robertson. J. Chem. Soc. 1938, 
1618-20; cf. C. A. 27, 511. — Me 4-inetlioxysalicylate (1) 
and 0-telraacetyl-ff-glucosidyl bromide with AgtO in 
quinoline give the 0 -telraacetyl-fi-glucoside of I, m. 138-9®, 
MlUx —66® (Me, CO, c 0.83) ; NH* in MeOH gives the fi- 
glucostde of I, m. 134-6®; the hemihydrate m. 124-6®, 
Milei —82.36® (MeiCO, c 0.41) . PhiCCl in C|H|N mves 
the €-O*lriphenylmethyl-0-glucoside, m. 120®, [a 
--*36.72® (McfCO, c 0.31), the 2,3,4-triacetate of which m. 
108-9®, IalJi.i — 103.41 ®(MeiCO,c 0.49); HBr in AcOH 
gives the 2,3,4-()-triacelyt-fi-glucoside of I, m. 136®, 
laJUai —40.82® (MciCO, c 0.29) ; with O4riacetylxylosi- 
dyl bromide and AgaO this yields an amorphous product, 
deacctylated to primeverin, whose hexaacetaic 111. 125®. 

C. J. West 

Action of halogens upon the nitrophenylazobenzoyl- 
acetones. P. D. Chattaway and D. R. Ashworth. J. 
Chem. Soe. 1933, 1624-7.— p-OaNC6H«NaCl and Bz^HsAc 
with AcONa give quant, p-nitrophenylazobenzoyiacetone 
(I), yellow, m. 143®; o-NO% ctmpd. (II), yellow, ra. 146®. 
I and Br in AcOH-AcONa at 40® give »-bromophenyl- 
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Iroiofie, pale yeUow* m. 247* 1 £ractkm8vaf3FiiigfroalO^*1»21.8*’jtor [a]|}[»x4m.2l9 
;Cla ijvea the deriv., pale 2&* (oor.); the dH^3rofNMSaifi4l^ gave j 


yilloir» m. 243*; the oorregpmiding o^NO% ampi.t yww, ^ _ 

m. 151*. In AcOH at 40* I and Cl give iii<kloropi€fiyl> an intermediate liractkm having [ajlUi 43* m. 18(M' • 
glyonal 2<hlaro-4^^mtrophen:^ydrM jreUow* m. 133*; K1 gives an arscmiiun iodide with [cKj|$ti 1.5* (EtOH)* 
the 4<hioro^2^r0phenylh^agane, yellow, m. 157*. I gradually becoming inactive at room temp. All sampU s 

and Br in boiling AcOH give quant. 9^om0^atfi,y-4ri» of the sulfonate underwent raccmiaation at 100* in HsO 
kdo^a-^lumyibtUane fi-p^itrophenylhydraMOHe (Dl), yel* giving the dl-arsonium salt with (er]}?*! 41.5*. I'lie 
low, m. 172* (deoompn.) ; the compds,, yellow, m. ^ Grignard reagent from bromomesitylene and MeiAsl give 
155* (deoompn.); I and 2 mols. Br give the 3,<-di-Br 2,4,64rimeihfiphenyldimelhyiarsine, bio 138-9*; meik- 


23* (oor.); the gave a 

fnustion m. 184-5*, W!?w 46B% lerJK.i 54.4* (H,0^ ; 
an Intermediate fraction having [oIISm 43* m. 180^*)' • 
K1 gives an arsonium iodide with [cKj|$ti 1.5* (EtOH)* 
gradually becoming inactive at room temp. All sampU s 
of the sulfonate underwent raocmisation at 100* in HsO 
giving the dl-arsonium salt with 41.5*. The 


deriio. (IV), yellow, m. 170* (decompn.). DI and AcOK 
in boiling EtOH give 4^hydroxy^'‘beruoyl-‘l-p-nitrophenyl- 
pynuole (V), srellow, m. 211-6*; the o^NO% compd.t 
yellow, m. 121*. IV gives the 5-Bf deriv. of V, yellow, 
m. 167*. V and Cl in CHCla give the S^5-Cl% dmv. (VI), 
orange, m. 145*; the o^NO^ compd., yellow, m. 166*. VI 
and K1 in AcOH form the 5-C/ (fertv. of V, pale yellow, m. 


iodide^ m. 219-20* (cor.) ; ethiodide, m. 174-5* (cor.). 

C. J, West 

Nitration of 2,2 '-dihydrozybiphenyl. A deacription of a 
new dinitro derivative. Fernando Calvet and Ernesto 
Seijo. Anales soc. espaH, fis. quim. 31, 882-8(1933).-. 
The nitration of (o-HOCeH 4 )s has been descrit^ {Ber. 
35, 309(1902)). VAhen using ocmed. HNO|, and ghiciai 


the O’-NOt compd; pale yellow, m. 120*. VI, a AcOH as solvent, the isomers 3,3'* and 5,5 '-dinitro-^, 2 '. 

saI- £ e • t?. ^ ^ ^ a i • ’ 


boiled with EtOH for 5 min., gives Et 
phenyUnUyraU fi^^UrophenyU^roEone, yellow, m. 135*; 
this was also.prepd. from p-OsNC«H 4 NiCl and BzCHs- 
COCOsEt; the o-nitrophenylh^ra»onep yellow, m. 108* 
(Me ester^ ydlow, m. 119^). VI and aq. NaOH give 
atfity^riketo^^hoHyUnUyne acid fi^p^Hroj^iCH^hydra- 
tone, yellow, m. 154*. C. J. West 

S-CWofophthalic acid. J. C. Smith. /. Ckem, Soc. 
1933, 1643^-4. — 3-Nitrophthalic anhy^ide (I) and PClt, * 
heat^ 9 hrs. at 190-200*, give an anhydride, m. 126*, 
hydrolyzed to an acid, m. 200-2*; direct hydrolysis of the 
reaction product gives 90% of 3-dilorophthalic acid (11) ; 
impure I gives a product m. 185* (decompn.) (mixed m. p., 
186*; Bogert and Boroschek’s II m. 186* (J, Am. Ckem. 
5oc. 23, 751(1901)). U is slightiy sol. in cold HsO. 

C. J. West 


dihydroxyhiphenyl were isolated. This work was re- 
peated, and the [5,2>OsN(HO)CBHa]f, m. 240-50*, was 
found to be a mixt. of the 5,5 '-isomer, m. 301*, and the 
3,5*Asomer, m. 210-11®. These two were sepd. by 
fractional crystn . 3,5 '-Dinitro-2,2 '-dihydroxybiphcnyl 
is dimorphic, crystg. either as yellow needles or oranKe-red 
rhombo^clic pdyhedrons giving a di-Ac deriv. m. 122 5^, 
and a di-MeO deriv. m. 133-5*. E. M. Symiiics 
Action of nitrous acid on dimetiwlaniline. I. John C. 
Earl and Alan W. Mackney. f. Proc. Roy. Soc. N. 
S. WaUs 67. 231-9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 275.— The 
main product from a soln. contg. equimol. quantities 
of PliNMes.HCl and NaNOs was /»-CtH 4 (NMe.)s formed 
by the oxidizing action of HNOi, together with a lilOe 
ONCtH 4 NMes. By the action on PhNMes, in the cold, of 
a large excess of NsOi prepd. from HCl and NaNOi dr by 


l,3-Dioxin8. IV. Condensation of 3,3 '-dinitro-, 3,5'- c acting on AsfOj with HNOi, a substance (I), m. 157 8 
nltro-, and 5,5 '-dinitro-2,2 '-dihydrt^biphenyl with (decompn.) (Cohen and Covert, J. Chem. Soc. 73, 1(>; 


dinitro-, and 5,5 '-dinitro-2,2 '-dihydn^biphenyl with 
fomuddehyde. Fernando Calvet and Ernesto Seijo. 
Anales soc. espaH. fis. guim. 31,889-95(1933). — ^Aldehydes 
condense with substituted phenols under certain conditions 
in different ways, depending upon their o- or p- structure. 
o-Substituted pheneds give substituted ales, or PhsCHs 
derivs.; p-substituted phenols give benzodioxin derivs. 
It is shown here that the 3,3'-, 5,5'- and 3, 5 '-dinitro-2,2 '- 


(decompn.) (Cohen and Calvert, J. Chem. Soc. 73, 1(>3 
(1898)) was produced .together with 3,3'-dinitrotetra- 
metbylbenzidine, m. 189*, and ^-C^C4l4NMl.‘^ I 
shows no reaction for nitrite and gives no pos. reactiou for 
the NO group by the Liebermanu test. It is cleaved bv 
boiling NaOH to p^NCOiiOH and NHMes. A 0.r)2 A' 
soln . has ^u 3 .0. I is evidently doscly related to p-ON C r 
H 4 NMes.HNOs but Uic strong yellow color of its at. soln. 


dihydroxybiphenyls condense with HCHO and react as if 6 suggests a quinonoid structure. Cautious healing with 


l)Otli nitrophenoiic nuclei acted independently upon the 
aldehyde, in accordance with the genml rule. (3,2-OiN- 
(HO)C«Hi]f gives 5,5 '-diformyl-3,3 '-dinitro-2,2 '-dihy- 
dioxybiphenyl (a monoxime, of which has been prepd.), 
which, on oxidation, gives the corresponding 5,5'-dicar- 
boxylk add. [5,2-OiN(IIO)CtHa]i gives 6,6'-dini- 
trobibenzo-1 ,3-dioxinyl-(8,8') . 3,5'-Dimtrodihydroxybi- 
phenyl condenses with HCHO to give 8-(5 '-formyl-3 '- 


AcOH yields ^-OsNC«H 4 NMcs and a nitroso compd. in. 
86* contg. 21.5% N. C. H. Addimill 

Pyro reaction of hydrogenated diphenic adds. Blanc’s 
rule. Fritz Vocke. Ann. 508, 1-11(1933). — Calalvtic 
reduction of di-Me diphenatc and hydrolysis gives a iiiixt. 
of perhydrodiphenic acid, m. 245* (I) and m. 213 * (II) . aiid 
hexahydrodiphenic add, m. 242* (III) and 220* (IV), .sepd. 
by means of the Ba salts and crystn. from AcOH. Ill, 


mtro-2'-bydroxyphenyl)-6-nitrobcnzo-l,3-dioxin, which ^ heated above 300*, gives a mixt. of IV and a ketone, whose 
forms a wdl-chamteri^ oxime. £. M. Synuues semicarbatone, CiiHirONt, pale yellow, m. 220’’ (de- 
Optlcal activity of a biphenyl derivative, the diasym- com^ln.). The Me ester of HI,* healed 6 B hrs. in methyl- 
metty of which Is caused by the space effect of only one cydohexane, gives the Me ester of IV. IV gives the sutne 
BRmp. Maty S. L^lie and Eustace E. Turner. J. ketone as III; with AcsO IV gives an anhydride, m. 120''. 
Chom. Soc. 1933, 1588-92. — Shaw and Turner (C. A. 27, which yidds the ketone on distu. at atm. pressure. At 
2144) have pointed out that for a 2,3'-disubstituted Ph^ 300-25* about 50% of I sublimes unchanged; the re- 
to show mdl. dissymmetry the 2-substituent either must, mainder gives a ketone, whose semuMthatone, CuIIaiOKa, 
if an atom, have a radius equal to or greater than that of I g m. 215* (deoompn.) ; AotO^and I give the anhydride, in* 
flB3 A) or. if a arouD attached to the 2-DositioD through 265*: on heatin 


an atom smaller than that of I, must exhibit a ''dynamic'* an isomeric anhydride, m. 115*, which yields I on saiK>ii. 

effect; 2 compds. of the latter type have been prepd. 2- 11 sublimes unchanged at 290-310*; AciO gives the 

Nitro-i7,N'-dicarbelhoxybenzidine and Br in boilmg Ac- anhydride, m. 86*, which loses little COs at 300* and atin. 

QH-AcONa give the 3^hromo-2'~nUro derw., m. 146-7*, pressure. Catalytic reduction of diphenic add in AcOn 

transformed by conod. HSOa to 3'ir0mo^2*-fi4tfobenmdine, with Pt gives a mixt. of products, from which do^tc- 
deep golden red, m. 155-6* (cor.); tlmnigh the diazo hydrodiphenic acid, decomps. 273*, was isolated; dt’Me 
reaction there results 3diromo-2^-nitrobiphenyl, pale ester, m. 57*; distn. of the acid with AciO gives dodem- 


yellow, m. 53-4* (cor.); the 2'-iVHi derio., bu 195*. m. 9 hydroftiwrenone, m. 87*; semicarbatone, m 


su. ww — ■ iwrw., wu aw , ua. ' 

69-70* (cor.); 2'-ditnethylamino derio., m. 47-8* (Moro- 
piaUnaU); Mel ^ves 3*~bromobiphenylyl^2~trimethylam~ 
momum iodide, ddiquesoent, deoomps. on beating; the d- 
camphorsulfonate and d-w-bromocamphar-r-sulfoiiate are 
ddiquesoent glasses, rdtolutiou of which proved imposdble. 
3'*3rimobipionyl^2^afsonk add, m. 189-90* (oor.); Mel 
gives 89% of 3*-bromohiphen‘^yi^4nmdh:^^ io- 

dide, m. 188-4* (eor.); the d-eamphor-JOsiUfonaU gave 


(deoompn.); oxime, m. 172*. C. J. . 

(Biemigtry of the rubenes. A cdoileaB hydrocarl^ « 
violet fluorescence derived from diphenylditoljlruDeDe. 
lAon Bnderlin. Compt. rend. 197, 1332-4(1933); cf. 
C. A. 26. 1601, 2189.— I>ehydration of the moiiojude or 
the dihyiuoxydihydro deriv. of bis(;p-tolyl)diphenylrui)^ 
yields 95% CaJSm, odorless, shows violet flomesoenc^^ 
dfln. of 1,000,000; free from solvent, it m, 87ji*. There 
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IS also obtalfHid a traee of y^ow oompd. with green 
fluorescence* m. about 850^. H. A. Beatty 

Seniitivlty to Uf^t of afomatic nltro compounda. n. 
f^fi-Derivativea of l-nitronaphthaleno. Robert £. Siei- 
^r. Hdv. Ckim. Acta 16, 1815-23(1083); d. C. A. 27, 
470 ].— Ten ee. of pyridine (I) and 2.72 g. l*6-CioHe« 
{NOs)SQtCl (11) gave 1.56 g. of pyridinium 1-nitro- 
naplithalene*^-«iilf(»iate (ni)* recrystd. frinn ak. ni. 104- 
r,o. The K sulfonate (IV) * m. 110*^* was pcepd. from 2.72 
g. II in 10 oc. I and 20cc, N KOH. To prep, pyridinium 
l.iii(ronaphthalene--8-«ulfonate (V)| 8.16 g. of l*8-CioH«- 
(N()s)SOtCl (VI) was dissolvdl in 50 oc. 1% NaOH on 
ihc water bath. The excess alkali was neutralized with 90 
cc. N HCl and the soln. filtered after the addn. of char- 
crial. NHO (36 cc.) and 6 cc^were added and the mixt. 

coned, to 60 cc. On cooling* ciyatals of V sepd. in 
70 ^, yield. Purification from I and C|He gave a product 
ni. l(i5-7®. A mixt. of 10 cc. I and 1.34 g. l,8-CioIl«- 
in 20 cc. CsHa gave a quant, yield of the N- 
iiiciliylpyridinium salt (VII), m. 162-4®. VI (2.72 g.) 
vviis shaken with 32 cc. I and cooled to 5®. N KOH 
>20 cc.) was added and the mixt. allowed to warm; HsO 
was added and excess I removed by evapn. After darifi- 
cutiem with charcoal 1.24 g. of K l-nitronaphthalene-8- 
sulfonate (Vlll) sepd. After recrystn. from ale. VIH m. 
200'". Aq. and p 3 n:idine solns. of m were only slightly 
colored. V* VII and Vm were extremely sensitive to 
light . Radid Brown 

The composition of a-naphthalenesulfonic add and 
analysis of the ^-naphthalenesulfonic add melt. Z. E. 
/.iii'kov. AniUnokrasochnaya Prom. 3, 387-01(1033); 
cf. \ orozhtzov and Krasova, C. A. 27, 6321; Ioffe, C. A. 
28, fl57’. Chas. Blanc 

Polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons. XII. Orientation 
of derivatives of l*2*benzanthracene, with notes on the 
preparation of some new homologs and on the isolation of 
3,4,S,6-dlbenzophenanthrene. f. W. Cook. J. Chem. 
Sue. 1933, 1692-7; cf. C. A. 28, 146«.— The foUowing 
( sitTs wtTc. prepd. by oxidation of the benzanthraquinone 
(Ici ivs , forming the Ag salts and reacting with Mel : di- 
Mr anthraquinone-l,2-dicarIfoxylate, pale ydlow, m. 208®; 
til- Me anihraquinone~l,2,<i4ricarhoxylate, in. 184-5®; 

7 •/ArmMjf, m. 212 3°; 1 ,2,6-isofner, m. 233.6’4.5®; 
1, 2, 7 -isomer, m. 204*4.6®; tetra^Me anthraguinone- 
iHracarboxylate,m. iHR 00®, from G,7-dimcthyl-or 
' 1,7 -cveh jpentcTio-1 ,2-beiizantbraquitione ; 1 ,2,7,S'-isomer, 
viUow. 111 . 237 9®. Healing 1 ,2,3-CioIUBzMct at 4.15® 
(f»r T) lirs. gives 4*methy]'l,2>bcnzantliracene, ni, 124.6- 
(picrale, m. 140 60®). The dehydrogenation of the 
cnidi- ciirbinol from McMgl and 6-keto-5,6,7,8-tetra- 
hvilro-J ,2-beiizanthrac(me gives 5-melhyl^l,2-benzatUhra- 
•ene, m. 167.6-8.6® (pieroU, dark red, m. 163’~3.5®); 
oxidation gives 5^melhyl-l,2-beneanthraquifwnc, orange- 
vcllow, ni. 173.5—4,6®. ^[-CioHtCOCI and 2,3-CioH«Met 
with AlCls give l^~naphthoyl~2,3-^imeth^naphthalene 
(p, yt llow, m. 101®; the. fi’-isomer pi. 120-30®; heating 
‘'illur isomer at 446® for 2 hrs. gives 4^methyUl,2,G,G- 
dikuziinthracene, m. 184-6® (dipicraU, light red, m. 200- 
1). 1 und ITaSeOa, heated 5 hrs. at 220®, give /-or- 
>i[iphilivyl-<i‘^thyl’2^mphthaldehyde, yellow, m. 186 6®. 
Calalytir reduction of 1 ,2,5,6-dibenzanthraocne (II) with 
Ni at :.V)ri® and 200 lb. per sq. in. gives a small yield of the 
'^U^-dihydro deriv. (Ill) , m. 196-8®. Oxidation of 11 with 
Na.CijOv in AcOH gives t,2,5,6-Aibenz-3,4^anthraquinone 
tIV), tlaik red, m. 326 7® (decompn.)* the aunt of which, 
yellow , dccomps. above 300®; oxidation of m gives about 
IV, the other product being the 9,10-isomer. The 
<^rudc mixt. of acids resulting from the Psdiorr reaction 
mill (li<flr^.aminobenzylidcme-p-phenylenediacetic add 
(l^eitzcTibtick and Klinger, C. A, 13, 423) could not he 
Piinficd through the Na salts; oxidation gives 3*4*5*6- 
.^^^phenantkra-'l,B,7,8-diguinone, dark red, m. above 
ywi : (Uuzine, yellow, m. above 360®; the Aff^H liquors 
iroin i]u> oxidation contained l,2,5,6^ibtnmUkraquinont’- 
No dmirlMxyUc add, ni. above 360®. The original ale. 
^xt. o) the crude adds contained S,4A,6^dUimiMophtn^ 
thrive, m. 177-8®; if this has any caremogfwic acuvity* 
IS of ii very low order. C. J. West 


1 Zimne. A. B. Bndfiield* A. R. Pcnfdd and J. L. 
Simonsen. J. Proc. Roy. Soe. N. S. Wales 67, 200-6 
(1033) ; cf. C. i4 . 21, 474. — ^The constitution of zierone (I) 
previmisly advanced is incorrect. I is a tricydic sesqui- 
terpene ketone, CuHuO* isomeric with crcmophilone. I, 
a viscous, colorless oil, 147-0®, mol. refraction [^lId 
66.03, gives a semicarbatont, m. 182®, and a 2,4-dinUro~ 
phen^hydrasont, m. 96-7®. The presence of the group 

2 CKiCOCHs is shown by the formation of a liquid hydroxy^ 
methylene deriv. (2,4-dinitrophenylhydragone, ni. 165-7®), 
by the action of Na in HCOsAm and EtaO. Catalytic 
(Pd-norite) reduction of I gives a mixt. bn 110-4®, contg. 
an unidentified hydrocarbon. Reduction of I with Na aiid 
EtOH gives zierol (II), a colorless, viscous oil bn 161-2®, 
If)? 1.6004, [ajMei 37.4® (McOH, c 8.5); oxidation gives 
1. Dehydration of II with HCOsH yields a hydrocarbon 
which when dehydrogenated with Se at 260-80® for 48 hrs. 

3 gives an azulene, bu 136'66®; picrate, ni. 110-1®. 

C. W. Sondcrti 

Some reactionB of 2,4-dimethylmagneBylpyrrole. F. 
Ingraffia. Gazz. ekim. ital. 63* 684-91(1933). — Because 
of the anomalous behavior of magnesylpyrrole with SOCU 
(1) and C& (cf. Oddo and Mingoia, C. A. 21, 1468), it 
was decided to study their action as well as that of ClCOx- 
£t (n) on a little studied deriv. of pyrrole, viz., 2,4-di- 
mcthylpyrrole (III) in the form of its magnesyl deriv. 

4 (IV), and on magncsylpyrroles with neg. radicals (to 
stabilize the ring). IV and n in anhyd. £tiO, heated, and 
decompd. with icc* yield El 2,4^imetkyl^^pyrrol6car^ 

box^, HN.CMe : CH^CMc : CCOiEt (V) , slightly yellow, 
in. 124®. I in Et«0 added to ice-cold IV (2 mols.) in EtxO, 
after standing decompd. with ice, neutralized with Na- 
HCOi and purified with difficulty (EttO, petr. ether, 

J MetCO and CiHi), yields 3,5,3\6*’4etfamethylpyrro~ 

(2,2^hsulfone, (HN.CMe: CH.CMe:C),SOj, dark violet, 
decomps, around 05®, stable toward hot alk. hydroxides, 
is not reduced by Zn and AcOH, is decomfid. with evolu- 
tion of HsS by Sn in hot HCl. Ag deriv., probably an a'- 
deriv. rV and CSi in EtjO heated* decompd. with ice, 
acidified with H 2 SO 4 , the £tiO-sol. product treated with aq. 
NaOH* and acidified when ice-cold* ppts. 2,4-dimeihyl-5-‘ 

6 I 

dWUopyrrolecarboxylie acid, HN.CMe : CH.CMe : CC- 
(;S)SH (VI)* also obtained directly but very impure by 
drying the Et|0-sol. i^rtiou {toe. cU.). It is unstable 
and immediatdy oxidizes to 2,4~dimethylthiopyrrole di- 

sulfide, [Hk.CMe: CH.CMe : 6c( : S}S-] i. red, m. m”. 
With neutral Pb(OAc)s* the aq. Na salt (VII) of VI ppts. 

7 the Pb saU, [Hk.CMe:CH.CMc:^C(;S)S]>Pb, yellow. 
In darkness, aq. VI and AgNOi ppt. the Ag salt, 

Hll.CMe:CH.CMe: 6c( :S)SAg. brick-red. No Zn salt 
is pptd. from aq. VII and Zn(OAc)i. It was then to ft 
detd. whether with a compd. contg. a neg. COiEt groupT 
e. g., V* the reaction witli EtMgBr is normal* and if so to 
dct. the behavior of the new metal deriv. in comparison 
g with BGt. Actually V and KtMgBr in anhyd. EtsO evolve 
CfHe and form the magnesyl deriv. (VIII)* BrMg- 

lSr.CMe:CH.CMe:CciO|EtarHlSr.CMe:C(MgBr) .CMe:d. 
COiEt* yellowudi oil. Heated with CSi or with AcCl in 
anhyd. EtsO, VHI remains unaltered. This incapacity to 
react probably depends upon the assumption of the 

enolk form, CH:CMe.C:C(OMKBr)OEt, as was 

9 found with alkyl pyrryl ketones by Oddo ( C. A . 19* 2402; 
Cau. ckim. Hal. 40* ii* 15(1910); cf. C. A. 4, 2460). 

C. C. Davis 

PyrrPla Uacks obtained by reduction. G. Illari. 
Gomz. ekim. Hal. 63* 601-6(1033).— A preliminary note. 
A survey of the literature shows that all pyrrole (I) blacks 
so far prepd. are products of a complex process of oxida- 
tion* combined with one of condenwition* where an un- 
known no. of pyxv^ nudei take part. In the new expts.* 
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the I black which is described is formed condensatiim in 1 
a strongly reducing medium, a condition not described 
heretofore. I dissolves slowly in warm coned, aq. HCOiH 
to give a ruby«red soln. which remains dear on cooling 
and on diln. When this is made alk. with aq. KOH, a 
ilocculenl brown ppt. is formed, which is sol. in dtl. AcOH, 
and which on purification from EtOU yields the compd. 
CfiHxtOaNk (Et), brown, basic, insol. in aq. alkalies, gives 
a red soln. in AcOH ; its ale. soln. is red with green fluores- ^ 
cence; when heated it carbonizes without fusion (evolution ^ 
of fumes which give an intense pine spUnter-HCl reaction) ; 
its ale. soln. reduces NHi-AgNOa. II is probably formed 
from 5 mols. of pyrrole, and taking into account that its 2 
O atoms belong to CHO groups, the high H content, the 
strongly reducing medium, earlier cheni. knowledge about 
pyrrole blacks (including the fact that hydroxybipytryl and 
tripyrrole are intermediate products in their formation), 
and the constitution of tripyrrole, II is formed by the union 3 
of I nuclei and pyrrolidine nuclei, thus: 

H,C CH, HC CH H*C CHj 

OHC(!ai.NH.ra cl.NH.1: H<i:.Nn.CII- 

HC CH HjC CH, 

IjJJH.d HC.NH.C:nCHO ^ 

The same reaction between I and HCO2H takes place at 
room temp, but more slowly. When the reaction is at 
room temp, or at an elevated temp., there is formed 
besides 11 , an unidentified black infusible substance, insol. 
in all solvents. Ale. II and picric acid ppt. a picrate, 
C«2H390tNA.C«HaOrNi, reddish brown; when heated it 
deflagrates without fusion. C. C. Davis 

Improved preparation of selenophene and attempts to 5 
prepare telluropfaene. Francis A. McMahon, Thomas G. 
Fearson and Percy I.. Robinson. /. Chem, Soc, 1933, 
1644. — ^Roasted Imtixile is a catalyst for the prepn. of 
selenophene (I) ; at 400^ A1 selenide gives 15% I. 1 could 
not be obtained from Na succinate and selenide. The 
liquid from A1 tcUuridc, C3H3 and bauxite is believed to 
contain tellurophene, boiling about 13G*’. C. J. West 
Reaction capacity of the methyl group. I. Synthesis 
of 6 , 6 '>dibenzoylindigo. Ixmis Chardoiiiicns. Helv, 6 
Chim. Acta 16, 12P5-.*i02(1933). — Under the influence 
of the 2 neg. NOj groups the H atoms of the Me group of 
2,4-(02N);tC»H3Me show a certain mobility which makes 
them capable of reacting, in the presence of catalysts, 
with the CO group of aromatic aldehydes and with the 
NO group of aromatic nitroso conipds. It lias been 
shown that one of the NO2 groups can be replaced, without 
loss of activity on the part of the Me group, by a Tlz 
group. Heating a iiiixt. of 3.5 g. of 4,2-Bz(03N)CeHsMe ' 
(I) (C. A. 23, 4687) and 3 cc. BzH contg. 10 drops of 
piperidine for 0 hrs. at 150-5” under a reflux gave 2.1 g. of 
2^nitro‘4-benzoylstilbene, CnlluNOu ni. 120-1®. Con- 

fc lion of I with />-ONCoH4NMc, and /»-ONC«Il4NEl* 
iling ale. in the presence of dry powd. NasCOa gave 
the corresponding azomethines, 4,2~Bz{0%N)C^UCH:- 
NCJUNR 2 (R - Aftf and FA), CnHMO^, ra. 174-5®, and 
CuIJuNtOu m. MO" 7®. Both azomethines were hydro- a 
lyzedby llCl into 4, 2- Bz(OiN)CnH:tCIIO (n),m. 102.5-3® 
(phenyl hydrazone, C20//11MU3, m 200®), oxidized by CrOa 
in ApOH into the corresponding acid, tn. 187-9®. Om- 
densation of 11 with acetone in the presence of NaOH by 
the method of Baeyer (Ber. 15, 28.50(1882)) yielded 
dibengoylindigo, CsdlxnNiO*, m. 355-60® (dccompn.). 
This new blue-green dye has a cleaner lint than indigo; 
its alk. vat is a beautiful faintly violet blue. C. R. A. 

Directive effect of substituents on the cyclization of ^ 
substituted r-diarylthiocarbamides. n. Effect of the 
fluorine atom on the ihiazole ^ciization of ^-fluoro-r- 
diphenyltiUocarbamides by bromine. Mohammad Omar 
Farooq and RolxTt F. Hunter. /. Indian Chem, Soc. 10, 
465-76(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 1883. — ITie condensation of 
^-McC.H 4 NH,, /»-BrC«H 4 NH 2 and />-ClC«Il 4 NHa wilh /»- 
fluorophenyidiiaearbiiiiide (C, A. 25, 4880) in l)eiizi'nc 
yielded the p-finoro-s^iphenylthiocarboimides, p-FCdU- 


NHCSNHCdlAR (R - Me, Br and Cl), ta. 109®, I 64-0 
and 158-9®, resp. Under the usual conditions of thiazoi. 
cyclization of Br these carbamidcs gave rise to 4'-fluoro^f, 

andinobenzothiazoles, FCdI*NIIC: N.CJIzJ^S (R « a/. 
Bt and Cl), ni. 182®, 222-3® and 222—3®, resp., ideniic.ii 
with the bases obtained by condensation of p-FCaHiNl f 
wilh the corresponding 5-subslituted-i-chlarol)cnzoiiii! 
azoles. The cyclization of p-FCtMzNIICSNHCjlMi. 
m. 170-1®, prepd. by the condensation of equimol. pnll 
portions of ^-nitrophenylthiocarbimide (C, A. 18, 33(i;], 
and ^-FC 6 ll 4 NIl 2 in benztme, yielded a base isomeric wiiii 
4'-flitoro-5-nitro-l-anUinobe.tizothiazole, m. 278-9“, oi,, 
lained from 5>iiitrochlorobciizothiazole and /^-FCnH^Nlb 
which was shown to be d'-nitro-B’-fliioro-^l-anUinnbcnzn. 
thiazole, CxdhFNzO^, m. 252-^3®, by its synthesis from 
pA laN Cr.H4NH2 &na5-fliwro»l -chlorobenzothiazole obtain- d 
tnim 5-tluoro-l-aniinobenzolhiazole (C. A. 25, 4KS?)k 
T he effect of the F atom falls into line with that of ihr 
halogens previously studied (C. A. 23, 2973; 2t, 4()3r,;. 
the inhibitory effect of substituents 011 bcnzothijizwU 
formation from thioearbanilides Lieing in the order 
NOa > F > Cl > Br > lilO > Me. III. Effect of car 
bethoxy group on the formation of anilinobenzothiazoles 
from ^-citfbethoxy-^-diphenylthiocarbamides and bro^ 
mine. Ibid. 503-71 . — 'I'he O^N and NC groups in suh- 
stituled 5-diphenylthiocarbamides do not direct thia/nlf 
cyclization by Br in the sense opposite to that of 
directive substituents, but give rise to anilinobenzolhiLt/ iK 
derivs. in which the m-directive substituent at)pears |ii di- 
1-arylamino grouping (C. il. 24, 403(i; 26, 2978). U 
appeared of interest to exam, the effei*t of Hit- carb'.'i^i wv 
group whose w-direclive tendencies are ascrib-’d bV iiii- 
“electron sink" properties of the CO group (C. A! 20. 
1608) on the Ihiazole cyclization of ^-substituted s 
diphenylthiocarbamidcs. The condensation of PhNII . />- 
McCJl4NIIa, p-BrariiNHa and />-ClC 6 H 4 NH, willi /. 
carbethoxyphenylthiocarbiinide (C. A, 27, 294), puiiliid 
by rccrystn. from petr. ether, in benzene yieldi'd the f> 
carhetkoxy-s^iphenylthiocarbamides (I), p^RCdUNU- 
CSNnCJlAC02FA (R^ n, Me, Br and Cl), ni. 129-:ni , 
100 -I®, 158 -9® and 159 -00®, resp. On Ireatnient wilh lir 
under moderately vigorous conditions PliNTlCSNHCMlr 
CO-jUt gave rise to7i/ I^inilinohenzothi(izole-4^~carbflxyUil'', 

KtO,CCaUNnh-.N.CJUK.S (ID (R = n), m. I.s;3 . 

whose constitulkm was established by synthesis from 1 
chlorobenzothiazolc and HaNCiiH4C02Et (III). On pr»*- 
longe.d brominalion in the presence of excess Hr niiehiir 
substitution occurred with the formation of II (R « On, 
m. 227-8®, whose orientation follows from its synthesis 
from naNC6ll4C02l£t and l-i*hh)ro-r>-bromoben/.oihia/.ole, 
m. 101-2®, prepd. in quantity by I he conversion of Ti 
bronv>-l-aminoben/othiazole ^tbuined from l-aniiiio- 
benzothiazole. Although II (R Br) was formed in thr 
reaction between I (R = Br) and Br, it was not fotiml 
possible to isolate the oase in a pure state from the reaction 
iiiixt. Treatment with Br converted s-/>-carbethi>.\y- 
phenyl-p-lolylthk)carbamidc (I, R ** Me), CnHinW) S. 
into the benzothiazole (11, R « Me), ni. 200 -7°, ideTiiic.il 
with that obtained from III and l-chloro-r>-meihylbcnzv- 
thiazole, m. 49-50®, prepd. from l-amino-5-Tiiethvl- 
l)cnzothiazolc by means of the Sandmeyer reaction. Tin 
broniination of the thiocarbaiiiidc (I, R ■= Cl), CiBlIifiCI- 
NjOaS, produced the benzothiazole (II, R «• Cl) in 

impure state. The Et S-chlorji-l-anilinobenzothiazole-'t'- 

carboxylate, C\JI\zClNi(hS, m. 226®, was ubtained in a 
satisfactory condition of purity by the condensation of HI 
with l,5^ichlorobenzoihiazole,*CiHzClfNS, in. 101®, which 

was synthesized from 5“Cliloro-l-aminol)enzothia/.t>Ic 

(C. A. 24, 4036). The effect of the K 1 O 2 C group falls 
well into line with that of the other w -directive subsiiiu- 
enfs. The brominalion of s-p-corhethffxyphenyl-P'nilfff- 
phenylthiocarbamide (IV), CvrHxzNiOAS, in. 154 O'*. i» 
which the iiihibitfiry effects of the 2 #»-direclitig groiip'» 
are in opposition, gave rise to Fl 4 '-nitfO‘ 1 ‘-anilrnobt'H.:ti- 
thiazoledi^carboxylate, CnHizNsOiS, iii. 241 '3®, l>y ** 
Ihiazole cyclization. This base is isomeric* with tia* 
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benzothiazole (11, R N0|), tn. 242-3*, synthesized 
from ni and S^niiro-l-chhrobemotkuuoh (V), m. 190*, 
nrcpd. by the nitration of l«chlorobenzothiazole. An 
attempt to synthesize V from ^-nitrophenylthiocarbimidc 
and PCU proved unsuccessful, the reaction being accom- 
panied by considerable dccompn. and charring. The 
cffrct of the pos. pole of the NOa group outweighs the 
“electron sink" capacity of the CO group in £tOCOC«H4- 
^a^CSN^C«H4NG^, tliiazole cyclization taking place in 
ibi'4 case on the nucleus which carries the m-directive 
COaEt group. C. R. Addinall 

Derivatives of S-aminotetezole. R. Stoll4 and O. 
Roscr. J. prakt, Chem, 139; 03-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
J(>s7. — 5-Aminotetrazole (I) and picryl chloride in AcOH, 
hisited 2 hrs., give 5-picryiaminotetrazole, yellow, m. 224*; 
An. salt; the Cu and Pb salts were prepd. but not analyzed; 
both detonate on heating or percussion. The Na salt of I 
and 2,4-(OsN)aCiiHaCl in CtHaMct, boiled 0 hrs., give o- 
{•j,l-dinitrophenyl)ielrazole, brown-red, m. 174* (de- 
ooinpii.) ; in AcOH only the Ac dcriv. of I is formed. 

C. J. West 

Conditions for the formation of rings attached to the m- 
positions of the benzene nucleus. S. G. P. Plant. J, 
Chrm, Sac. 1033, 1680-8.— o.MeOC6H4CO(CIT,)4CO,H in 
lINOs (d. 1.5) at — 6* to 0* gives the S-NOz defio,^ pale 
yellow, m. 112*; 5-JV/r2dm».,m. 118* (HClsalt.m. 168® 
(deconipn.)); with alk. /3-C10H7OH the diazo soln. gives 
a red dye; the Bz deriv. m. 146*; the Ac deriv. m. 112*. 
No indications have been obtained of ring closure with the 
NUa coinpd. or its derivs. Et cyclopcntannne-2-car- 
Iwxylate and p-ClCeHiOH with P*Oi give 6-chloro-2,3^ 
(iihydropentachromofu, pale yellow, bu 233-6*, m. 129-30®; 
hytindysis gives S~ft^ckloro-2^hydroxybenzoylvaleric acid, m. 

2~MeO deriv., m. 94®; this also results from the 
above 6-NIIs deriv. through the Sandmeyer reaction. 

C. J. West 

Attempted synthesis of primetin. S. Sugasawa. /. 
Chefft, Soc. 1933, 1621-4. — llattori and Nagai (C. A. 24, 
have assumed that primetin is 5,0-dihydroxy- 
ilavoiic; attempts to synthesize this compd. have failed 
ihus far. fi,2,3-H2N(MiiO)2C«HaCO*H through the di- 
a/.o read ion gives the C-Hr deriv., whose anilide m. 135- 
7": with AcONa and (AcO)2Cu there results f>-veratric 
acid. Ct‘Iodo-2,3~dimeihoxyhenzaic acid, m, with 

HiCHsONa there results the G-henzyloxy deriv., m. 128-9*; 
the acid chhtridc, m. 75-6®, with MeZnI gives 6-benzyl^ 
oxy-Py3-dimethoxyacetophenone, pale yellow, m. 90-1*; 
debi ii/yUtion was carried out with HCl in AcOH and, 
as ibe ])roduct would not crystallize, it was fused with 
HzoC), giving 5~hydroxy~8-methoxyflavont, bright yellow, 
III. 120-30® (Ac deriv., very pale yellow, m. 140-7®); 
HJ gives 6,8-dihydroxy0avonc (?), m. 179-80®. El 
•'i.4,:i\4'-letratneth0xydiphenate, m. 124-5®, was prepd. 
from I(Mc 0)2C4H2C02H; the ester could not be hy- 
drolyzed with bfjiling EtOrl-KOH. C. J. West 

Synthesis of tricin. K. C. Gulati and K. Venka- 
taraman. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1644. — Synthetic 6,7,4'- 
triliydroxy-3',5'-dimcthoxyflavone (C. A. 27, 5239) is 
identical with tricin. C. J. West 

Reactions of dinitriles with aromatic hydroxy ddehydes. 
Nirnialananda Palit. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 629''35 
ntm).— Mohr (/. prakt. Chem. 56, 124(1897)) found 
tliat 2 inols. of 0-HOC6H4CHO (1) reacted vrith 1 mol. of 
McC(:NH)CHtCN with the elimination of 2 mols. HiO 
to give a product, Ci6Hi4N20», of undetd. constitution in 
place of the expected 3-cyanoquinoliiic deriv. This is 
[he general course of the reaction with I though a dicyano- 
hydropyridine deriv. was obtained when MeCiHiC- 
(‘NH)CH2C^N was condense^ with I. Evidence has b^n 
brought forward to indicate the presence of a xanthydrol 
in the above products. In the condensation of 
MeCN with PhCN, MeCiH4CN and MeOCeH4CN by 
h(‘Afiiig the mixt. with mol. Na in EtfO for 9 hrs. and 
letting stand overnight, improved yields vikre obtained 
benzo-(ni) and p-onisylacetodinitrile 
CifiHioNfO, m. 117*. Condensation of 1 with II 
i^y heating the mixt. for 9 hrs. in bdling HiO gave a 
«ysL compd. CWHiiNtft, m. 217<-18* (Ac deriv., CmBwr 


m. 180-1*), hydrolyzed by heating in a sealed tube 
with coned. HCl at 180^* for 4 hrs. into a NaOH^l. 
Vermillion powder, Cm//ioNsOi, m. 198*. In glacial 
AcOH I and 11 condense to form a substituted 3,d-df- 
cyanodihydropmdine deriv., CtiHnNiO, m. 206-7®, 
sol. in hot NaOH, repptd. on acidification. Condensation 
of I with m in H2O, AcOH or AcOH in the presence of dry 
HCl invariably gave a compd, CuHuMOy, m. 225-6®, 
having the same empirical fonnula as Mohr's compds. 
A compd. of this type was formed by the condensation 
of I and n ill AcOH contg. dry HCl. IV gave a similar 
product, CuHinNiOt, m. 247-8*. Condensation of the dini- 
triles with m-and p-HOCaH4CHO gave substituted 3,5-di- 
cyanodihydropsrriaitie derivs. 

RCiH.C(CN):CR'.NH.CR';6cN (R - m- and 
HOC.H4; R' - Ph, CcH4Me and CflH40Me) : m-IIOCJU- 
CHO condensaiion prodticts with n, III and IV, resp.; 
CttHnNtO (V). m. 269-70®, CMiN^, m. 207-8®, and 
CKffiiN,0. (VI), m. 218^20*: p-HO CM iCHO isomers, ni 
259-60®, 218-19* and 385®, resp. By oxidation with 
NtOi in warm glacial AcOH the dihydropyridincs V aiicl 
VI did not give the expected pyridincs but the mol. was 
ruptured to yield a diketone HOCMtCH:(COCN)^, ni. 
256-7®. The oxidation of the dihydropyridiues from 
P-IIOCCH4CHO proceeded normally to fonn the sub- 
stituted pyridines CvtHvMiO, in. 245-6®, CfiNuNsO, m. 
265®, and CMfN^Ot, m. 248-50*. C. R. A. 

Polymembered heteropydic compounds. I. Cyclo- 
octomethylenimine, cydopentadecamethylenimine, evdo- 
hexadecamethylenimine and dicydopentadecamethylene^ 
diimine. L. Ruzicka, M. W. Goldberg, M. Htirbin and 

H. A. Bcxrkcnoogeii. Helv. Chim. Acta 16, 1323-34 
(1933). — On healing with 80% PItS04, cyclooctanone 
oxime underwent a Beckmann rearrangement to give 

85-90% of cychoclanone isoxime (I) , tHa . ( CII2) « . CO . NH , 
bii 104-6®, m. 72-3®, dj* 1.0087, 1.4889, M. R. 

40.37 (calcd. 40.55). I was also formed by the condensa- 
tion of cycloOctanonc and NiII in the presence of an ice- 
cold mixt. of coned. HiSOi and lienzene together with a 
tt'Lrazole deriv. The reduction of I with Na in abs. ale. 
gave 10% yidds of the extremely hygroscopic cycloocta^ 
methylenimine (II), CMiiN, bn 69®, dj® 0.8905, 

I. 4771, M. R. 40.36 (calcd. 40.54) (picrate, CxMv^NaOi, 
m. 148-9*), and l-aminooctanS^l (HI), (urea, CMmN^, 

m. 94*; phenyiurea deriv., CtMsMtOt, m. 147-8*). U 
and in are alike in their narcotic action and both cause 
convulsions and death in equal doses. They restrict the 
movement of the isolated frog heart. II has a more 
powerful papaverinc-like action on the intestine than 
III. Fruitless attempts were made to improve the yidds 
of n by the dectrolytic reduction of I. I was converted 
into the corresponding thioisoxime by the method of 
Kindler (C. A. 17, 2278). To a soln. of 5.1 g. of I in 
25 cc. xylene at 8(>-6* were added 7.6 g. of finely powd. 
KiS and 5 g. PfS^ with stirring. The residue from a fi-fgM 
extn. with 25 cc. xylene was rccrystd. from ^nzene 
gave 50% of cydoSetanone thiooxime (IV), C%HnNS, m. 
89*. llie prepn. was modified by omitting the KtS and 
adding NaOH at the cud of the reaction. By this pro- 
cedure 10 g. of I gave 9.6 g. of IV. Attempts to reduce 
IV with Hg-Mg and moist EtiO, Hg-Al and aq. ale. or 
Zn dust and AcOH were unsuccessful. Reduction of 8 g. 
of IV in ale. with Na in gladal AcOH gave only 2.3 g. of 

n. Electrolytic reduction of 5 g. of IV in 110 cc. 66% 
HfS04 at 30-2® at a 90 sq. cm. Pb cathode with 18 amp. 
and 5 v. for 5.6 hrs. gave 3.6 g. (86%) of 11. The 16- 
and 17-membered cydic imines were similarly prepd. from 
cydopenta- and cydohcxadecanone. The Beckmann 
rearrangement, by heating with 80% HfS04, gave a 90% 
transformation of cydopcntadecanone oxime into cyclo^ 
^tadecanone isoxime (V), CiMsMO, m. 133-4*. V 
was converted by treatment with PA into cydopenkt^ 
decanone Moisoxtme (VI), CiMnNS, m. 104-6®, which 
was reduced by Na in EtOH to cychpentadecamethylen^ 
imine, C\MwM± m. 48-9*» bg.ii 112-14*; pkroUmaU, 
m . 221-2* it.UCl sail, CvB^Cl, m. 170-3*. Treatment 
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of cydoli ei MMle e a ii O Be with N|H in an he-eOU mlxt. of 1 wlUi FhNHt (40 g.}« fnve N-phm^piperaaiiie (I), 
oooed. H ^4 and benzene gave neioiiumkfwafKMM iMXNM, IM* — 

m. 125-0*’g converted at 100" with PiSi in an 86% 3 ridd !•' 

of the corresponding thiaisoxime (Vll}, CnHnNSt m. 260-2* 

104r^*. On account of its insoly. in dil. HfSOi the fiperoMine, m. 96^; JETC/ sottg m. 218-4*. Similoxiy liie 
dectrolytic reduction of Vn was earned out in ale. B^SOi foUowing were obtained: N^-benzoyUlf-^heHylfiprfa^ 
and gave cydohexadecafnethyleniminet CiJELw^^ m. 68-0*. sfnsg m. 96-7* {HCl saUt m. 244*); N*^*tolyisvlfon\U 
bt.! 120-7*; Ci8&ai7iC>i« m. 208-10*; tofiroleg N^pkenylpiperimne^ m. 199-200*; d'-mh'o-d-^pera: 

m. 164* (used in piepn. of the pure base). The Beck- ^ oMohemumt m. 250* (deoompn.); Na 4^^pii^azyhiiu, 
mann rearran^ment of the dioxime gave cyc/airtacoffhiMS- hmutme-4»sulfan(Ue, m. about 210* (dccompn.). 

l, l$-dione ditsoxime, CtoHuN^Otf m. 178^*, converted mother liquor of 1 contained Hs{^-ihenylaminoeth 

by Kindler's procedure into the dithhisoxime (VIII)* amine^ bn 268-76*; HCl saU, m. 237^. C. J. W 
CmHuNtSu m. 177*. Vm was reduced by Na in AmOH Ai^inmetric arsenic atom. Attempts to prepare opti- 
to the dtimine (IX), m. 62-3*; HCl saU, cally active arsenicals. John D. A. Johnson. /. Clum 

CwJIt^NtCkf m. 200* (decompn.); acetate^ m. 120*. Soe, 1933, 1634-7. — If the difficulty in resolving asvm 

The Beckmann rearrangement of the dioxime may take org. arsenicals lies in the ease of racemization, a ia( toi 

place sym. or unsytii. and so give rise to 2 isoximes. IX which might assist in the resolution is restriction ot thv 

I 3 motion of the attached groups (o) by making the As atom 

may have 1 of the formulasIlN (CH|)i». NH . (CHs)i4 CHi, common to 2 or 3 rii^s or (b) by increasii^ the bulk of the 

j groups; a combination of (o) and (6) might also be VLr\ 

HN.(CFIf)iB.NH.(CHt)i8.CHs or may correspond to a effective, e. g., a heterocydic As atom attached to j 
mixt. of both. 11. 4,5-Cydopolymethylenetetrazole8 bulky groups. Attempts to prep, spiro compds. ( on" 
and 2,3-cyciopoiymefhylenequinolines. L. Ruzicka, forming to (a) have not been stu*cessful. PhCUsBr and 
M. W. Goldberg and M. Hurbin. Ibid. 1336-9. — 2-mcthyl-10-propyl-6,10-dihydrophcnarsazine, heated t 
By the condensation of cyclohexanone with excess N*H hrs. at 100*, give the bromide of the lO^enzyl dertv 1), 
Sdimidt (C. A. 18, 28f)8) obtained 4,6-cyclopenta- m. 200-7* (decompn.); the lO^phenacyl deriv^ was also 
methylenetetrarule (I). Cycloheptanone (12 g.) and prepd.; its d-camphor-jS-sulfonate is a gum. Tlit d- 
11.6 g. NiH {C. A. 26, 2300) in 280 cc. benzene were ot-bromocamphor-ir-sulfonateof lisagum; iluid-camphuf 
added in the course of 46 min. to an ice-cooled and wdl- fi-sulfonate, m. 262* (decompn.), [«1K.I 21* (KtOH;, 
stirred mixt. of coned. HsSOb (00 cc.) and benzene (100 and showed no resolution. 10-Chloro-2-methyl-6,l0 di 
cc.). ^ter diln. with ice and HfO the acidic layer was hydrophenarsazine and PhCHsMgDr give the JO-ittnsvl 
neutralized with NaOII and on oxtn. with EtjO yielded dmv., pale yellow, m. 132.5*; BzCHsBr gives lo-phtn 
4,5~cyclohexametkylenetetrazole (11), CiHi^Na, in. 66-8*. acyl-ia-benzyl - 2 • methyl - .7,10 - dtk^rophenarsaiKhmm 
&nilarly were prepd. the corresponding heplamelkylene bromide, m. 203*; tha d-campkor-fi~Milfonate ni. itf/ s 
and tetradecametkylettekomolog$(ni), CMuNi, bo.i 145-6*, 5 and had [a]K^i 17.25* (EtOH), the least and iiiosi sol 
and IV, CitHuN 4 $ in. 97 '8®. II and III have physiol, fractions having the same rotations; K1 gives the wduit, 
properties similar to I, used medicinally under the designa- m. 179*, which reacts wUh moist Ag40 to give presuiu..M\ 
tiou **Cardia/olc.” The IG-membered ring compd. IV 10 - benzyl - 2 - methyl - 5,10 - dihydrophenan>a/oiuuiii 
is phy.siol. less active. By a condensation, analogous to dihydmxide with an indefinite m p. 10,10 '-His( '>,10 
that of Borsche (C. A, 2, 2807), 0-H|NC«H4CHO was dihydrophcuarsazinyl) (11) and EtBr, heated 9 hrs al 
condensed with ale. cyclooctanone in the presence of 100*, give JO,W~dtethyl-5,W-dthydropkenariazontuw hiu 
10% NaOH to give 2,3-cyclohexamethylenepuinoline (V), mide, m. 162 3®; this was also prepd. from the lO-Ki dt ii\ 
bo.i 130-5*; HCl saU, CuHitClN, m. 200-2*; picraU, and EtBr; the todtde ni. 2.30* (decompn.). ElBi dms 

m. 212*. Similarly was prepd. 2,3~cyclotridecamfthylene- 6 not react with l(),10'-bis(5-acetyl-6,10-dihydr()ph<iiais.i 

quinoHne (VI), CnHtiN, bo.i^ 197*; pkrate, Ct%Ht4Ni(h, zinyl) or with 5-acctyl-10-methyl-5,10-dihydrophuijrs 
in. 169-71*. V has a definite action on the heart but azine. 10-Methyl-5,10-dihydropheiiarsazme reacts vikdi 
VI is relatively inactive. C. R. Addinall ously with (BrCHsCO)20 but definite products (ould 

Antimonial analogs of the acridine oerieo — dlhydro- not be isolated. (CHs)6Bri and II give a eumpd , m 
otibacridinea. Gilb^t T. Morgan and Glyn Rees Davies. 160®, which is a mixt., some of the bromide having 11 
Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A143, 38-47(1933). — acted with the :NH group also. In the reaction with 

Addn. of SbtOt to diazotized o-FliCHfC6H4NHi.HCl EtBr there appeared to lie no tendency for the :NIT gioup 
gives dipken^fnetkane-2^stibonic acid (I). Trituration of to react. C. J. d 

I gives the dipkenylmelkafie^2-stibine dichloride (11), in. ’ S 3 rntheBi 8 of <ff-homolaudanosoline and its dehydro 
129-30®. With NaT in MejCO, 11 gives the diiodide, geni^on. Shigtbiko Sugawa and llaruo Yoshikawa 
m. 95®; with HBr the dibromiae, m. 121*. II, washed /. Ckem. Soc. 1933, 1 583-6 .^Hoinovcratrylaniim and 
with AcsO and dil. NH| in the cold, yields the oxide, veratiylpropionyl chloride with NaOH in h'tjO givi 
HiCHaCelLSbO, m. 82-3*. I with AcaO and HaS04 about 70% of p-3,4^imelhoxyphefiylpropiomt-p-^\f' 
upon treatment with HCl gives slibacridine trichloride dim^koxypkmyUAhylamide,m.\yd-\i^'*\ 15 g. aiiiuk and 
(m). Reduction of in with ^a gives 10^kloro-9,J0^ 00 g. POQi in PhMe, heated 1.5 2 hrs. at 120-30 . givt 

dik:^rflstibacridine (IV), ra. 105®; lO^I deriv., m. 160-2*; about 13 g. of 6,7-dimethoxy-l-^-3',4'-dimcthoxypliLn>l 
iO-Br dmv., m. 112®. With dil. aq. NHi these hologeno g cthyl-3,4-^ihydroi8oquhioline (I), ni. 96-7*. I was 
dcrivs. give 10,10'^oxyhis(9,I0-dikydroslibacridine), in. also prepd. from diveratrylideneacelonc by reduction to 
211-15®. Stihatridinic acid was sepd. in the prepn. of bis(|9-3,4-dimcthoxyphenyl)ethyl ketone and tiiatiiig 

IV. The 1 deriv. from IV with Mel and MeMgl gives the oxime with POCU in PhMe. The methochlondi* ol 

J0-metkyl~9,10-dihydrostihacfidine (V), ra. 101*; di- I, catalytically reduced, gives i//-homolaudanosine (U), 
cklofide, m. 177-8“ With NH3 in MeaCO, 11 gives the perchlorate of which deconms. 183-5®. HI is tin. liesi 

tftrakis(diphenvlmethane-2)distibine oxide (VI), m. 117*. reagent for the demethylation of 11; AlCli does iioi give 

Coned. HCl with VI gives the chloride (C6HiCHaC6H4)a- good results. Homolaudanosolinc-HI and chloiaiitl m 
Sba, m. 87.5*; bromide, m. 90. iodide, m. 73-5^; AcOH give 80% of 2,lJl,12-tetrahydfoxyS-melhyl‘ 
trichloride (VII), m. 129*. With dil. NHa VII gives 9 6,7,in,J6 - tetrah^ro - 5,18,9,14 - dibenBOpyridocolintum 
bisidiphenylmethane-2)stibinie add, m. 248*. Heating iodide, yellow-brown, dccompg. 262-^®; methvlatw»« 
vn to 160* gives 10-(dipkenylmethane-2*)-9,10-dikydro- gives 2,5,11,12 - Mramethoxy-i,7,l5,164elrahydro - htj* 
slibacridine oxide, m. 168-60*; dickhride, m. 224*. P^d-dibenxopyridocoline, whcxie meModiie, srdlow, at- 

W. J. Peteroon comps. 237-8®; the methochloride, decomps. 201-5 1 

Bis(/9-lialoatM)airine8. m. N-Phe^lpiperazine. on decompn. i^ves a compd. m. 163.6-^6®, whicii is 

V. Prdog and G. J. Driza. Collection Czukoslov. Ckem, being investigated. 

CommuMcaHons 5, 497-502(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2168.— Yehimbtae. Geo. Bamr and Csesv 
(OCHiCHt)iNH (40 g.), in MeOH, reffui^ 16 hn. CMm. AOa I 63 1848-64(1988)2 cf. C. X. 87, 4235-* 
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hrating irith 44 g. of powd. 8e for SO min. at 800* to give 
j^-lS g. tettahydfo^^byrine (II), CitHWNt, m. 107*; 
1 r> 2.0 g. fcetoy o byrine (111), m. 830* (d^t decompn.) ; 
and 8-0 *• yobyrine (IV), Ci«Hi«Nt, m. 218-0* (the 
vi<ldt given refer to purified material). The difference 
4 H atoms between II and IV suggests the presence 
u l)enzene nucleus B in IV.which is tctrahydr^natcd 
l„ II and fully reduced in yohimbine (V). It is from 
tins nucleus E that phthalic acid and (CHiCOiH)s are, 
ri sp., derived in the oxidation of IV and of V. 
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By a moditoticm of mefliod (C. A. U, 2780) 1 changes to [a]^ 81*. On catalytic reduction X quickly 

- of jrditoboaic add jl)^ ww d^ydn^T^ted by takes up 1 mol. Ht, giving the add CsoHnOig m. 195’, 

[alim 28.7^; further reduction gives hydroabictic acid, 
m. 173*, lojgpoea 28.8*. C. J. West 

Heart glucoaides. IV. Deaacetyldidlanidea A, B and 
C. Arthur Stoll and Walter Kreis. Helv, Chim. Acta 
16, 139(M07(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 785^— By the 
careful treatment of the glucosidc digilanides A, B and 
g C vrith a 25-30% excess of Ca(OH)t total deacetylation 
takes place with the formation of the corresponding 
desacetyldigilanides. Under the prescribed conditions 
the opening of the lactone ring oC the aglucones and the 
formation of the isomeric compds. (C, A, 18, 2170) are 
almost entirely avoided. From a similar treatment, 
followed by acidification, the cryst. desacetyldigilanide 
C is reroyered unchanged. To a soln. of 5.2 g. vacuum- 
dried digilanide A in 185 cc. McOH was added 0.2525 g. 

3 Ca(01i)s in 185 cc. H 2 O. After 3.5 hrs. standing at 
room temp, and neutralization with O.J N HCl, the soln. 
was coned, in vacuo to 180 cc. and reneutralized. The 
crude glueoside (4.63 g.) was extd. with 25 cc. hot £tOH 
and the residue (4.4 g.) was dissolved in 55 cc. of a 5*1 
mixt. of MeOII and HsO. The cooled soln. was filtered 
through talc and the glueoside was thrown down by dUn. 
with 45 cc. HsO. After 15 hrs. standing the mixt. was 
filtered and yielded 3.2 g. of desacetyldigilanide A (I). 
^ C«iHuOi%, mol. wt. 027 (detd. by lactone titration), m. 
258*^ (dccompn.), [a]V 10>3^ A soln. of 8.5690 g. dry 
finely powd. I in a mixt. of 110 cc. 05% EtOH and 100 
cc. 2 N 1 X 2804 at 40** was dild. with ^X) cc. H 2 O at 40^ 
after 2 hrs. standing. The hydrolysis was continued 
overnight and the resulting mixt. yielded 1.430 . of 

digitoxigenin, C 21 HMO 4 . The aglucone-free liquid was 
dild. to a 1% H 2 SO 4 content and covered with toluene, 
j After 2 months the liquid yielded 1.20 g. (I mol.) of the 
ale. -insol. digilanidobtose (II), Ci 2 Ht 30 i (81% in cryst. 
form), and 1.08 g. (2 mols.) of the alc.-sol. dlgitoxose 
(HI), CfHuOi. For the enzyme cleavage of I a glucoside- 
free enzyme prepn. was made from 1 kg. of the fresh 
leaves of Dig. purfmrea. This was added to a soln. of 
2 g. of I in a mixt. of 1 1. H 2 O and 1 1. KtOH. After 
stirring for 3.5 days at room temp, the filtrate was extd. 
with CHClt and yielded digitoxin, C 41 II 64 O 18 , with the 
6 phys. consts., aglucone and cligitoxose content and physiol, 
properties as described in the literature. Desacetyl- 
dig^nide B (IV), CiiH7iOi9, mol. wt. 943, m. 240^ 
(cor.) (dccompn.), [«]’$>*' 20.4**, was similarly prepd. 
IV gives the same blue zone in the AcOH layer (Keller- 
Kiliani color reaction) as the A and C compds. but in 
contrast shows an intemsc red zone at the H 2 SO 4 interface. 
Acid hydrolysis of IV yielded gitoxigeuin, C 2 iUa 40 |, 2 
mols. ni and 1 mol. II. The enzyme cleavage gave 
' cryst. gitoxin, C 41 H 64 O 14 , Ia]SS«i 3.64®, crysid. from and 
characterized by its difficult soly. in 75% ale. (1 in 1000). 
The corresponding C compd. was easily prepd. on account 
of its cryst. form. Desacetyldigilanide C (V), C^HnOitg 
mol. wt. 043, [ol’i? 12.2®, crystallizes with HiO of cryitu. 
which is firmly retained. Fixim hot MeOH V yields a 
solvent-free modification, m. 265-8® (decompn.). The 
occurrence of these 2 modificalions aad their ease of 
e conversion are similar to that of Scillaren A. V was 
hydrolyzed by acid, to digoxigenin, CssHmOi, 2 mols. 
in and 1 mol. II. Enzyme cleavage gave cryst. digoxin, 
C 41 H 64 O 14 , m. 260-5® (cor.), [a]JJ„ 13.2, agreeing in 
physiol, behavior with a prepn. according to Smith (C. A. 
25, 15^). A Keller-Kiliani test showed a blue color in 
the AcOH layer and a red-brown HiS04 zone. The 
desacetyldigilanides have the same effect on the heart 
as the Qriginal digilanides. Since the iso compds. have a 
9 greatly diminiriicd activity it is evident that the mild 
alk. treatment used in the deacetylation doM not give 
rise to any considerable isomerization. S. and K. con- 
sider this to be the first example of the removal of a 
part of a natural glueoside by a purely cbm. reagent 
without any considerable effect on its activity. * 

C. R. Addinall 

aaatati-fiialalo aflhydrlda and Ra Mn 
B. B. Xaheffen. Am. SMi 


=CH 
I 

.C(COiH):CCOiH 
(VI) 

The ring system A, B, C has already been related to that 
of harmaii and to eluddate that of D 11 was oxidized with 
11N0« to berberonic add (VI), m. 249® (decompn.), 
identicai with that prepd. by the oxidation of berberine 
I Her. 12, 410(1870)) but differing from a-carbodneho- 
uitronic acid (Ann. 204, 88(1^)). This propo^d 
ring system permits the fitting into it of all the degradation 
proclticls previously obtained; even the puzzling appear- 
ance of isoquinoliue in the Zn dust distn. of V (C. A. 22, 
t.V.rJ) can be explained by the assumption of a ring C 
cleavage. The alk. fusion method of Mendlik and 
Wiliaiii was refined and by heating with KOH in AmOH 
for 12 hrs. HI was cleaved into norharman, m. 107*^® 
(identical with a sample synthesized from HCHO and 
iryptdphan), and 2,3-dimethylbcnzoic add, m. 143-4®. 
The 2 Me groups correspond to the C atoms 14 and 21 
and so the CO group of III must be attached to C atom 
10 or 19. in may be formed by ri^ closure, most likely 
with atom 1, since diacctylyohimbiuc does not pve m. 
rims the CO group is probably attached at position 16. 
Ill the above reactions the C atom 14 remains attached 
tu ring K. By the alk. fusion of I, ift-MeC6H4C02H, in. 
199", ill which the C atom 14 has been split away from 
ring K, was formed together with 2-indolecarboxylic add, 
in. 298", and 11. 11 was also prepd. (C. A. 9, 2888) by 
(he dry distn. of I with CaO at 4 mm. V contains no 
NMe group and yidds few definite cleavage products on 
degradation. The. oxidation of 1 gjvcs (CHsCOiH)i as 
the only identified product. The meager results suggest 
that in V and I the rm|^ C, D and E are fully reduced and, 
iiiorodver, carry substituent groups. Apo- and desoxy- 
yoliinibine (C. il. 17, 2686) may afford the clue to the 
dbtu. of the position of the OH group in V. The origins 
of the sufficiently described degradation products of V are 
reviewed in a tabular form provided with literature ref- 
erences. In this table the C atoms of the COiH group 
and the Me group ore numbered 22 and 23, resp. It is 
suggested that V may be looked upon as originating from 
tryptophan and phenylalanine in the same way as the 
silkaloids of the Iwberine type are derived from 2 mols. 
of phenylalanine or tyrosine. C. R. Addinall 

Sapic add, a eonstitueat of Amorican pino raain. Fritz 
Vocke. Ann. 508, 11-16(1933).— The pine resin, fredily 
eoiu-cicd and protected from the air, dowly deposits 
acid (I); CMdOt, m. 143®, -423® (2.31 g. 

^c* 96% EtOH) ; the irield of fis 80-100 g. from 
^ e- crude rei^. Oxidation of I with HNOt gives a 
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Ergosteiyl acetate (40 g.)i IS maleic anhydride and 
100 cc. Cd3[4Mei, heated 8 hra. at 135” in a tube, give 
H-10 g. of the addn, produU (I), m. 210”, (a]\f — 10” 
(1% in CHCU); dibromide^ m. 252-^”; hydrolsrsis of I 
with £tOH-HsS^4 gives ergosterol^tnal^ anhydride^ m. 
202” ; hydrolysis with 10% MeOH-KOH gives the acidt 
in. 108-0” (dccompn.), which yields witli CHsNi a 
di-Me ester (11), m. 163” (acetate, ni. 164”). 1 distils 

nearly undecompd. at 0.0002 tnra. and 240”; at a higher 
temp, and a water-pump vacuum, Tis decompd. into its 
components in nearly quant, yield. I is unchanged after 
the action of HCl in CHCli at 0” for 1 .5 hrs. Catalytic 
reduction of I in McsCO with Pd gives the dihydro derio,, 
III. 202-3”, [altf —0.1® (48.2 mg. in 2 cc. CHCl*). n 
gives di-Me dihydroergosteryl acetate maleate, m. 116-7”. 
If I is reduced at 80” in AcOH there results a tetrahydro 
deriv., ni. 187-7.5®, [al\J — ^25.4”, which is stable in 
vacuo at 270” for 1 hr.; ^k. hydrolysis gives the maleic 
acid, ni. 218-20” (deconipn.), whose di~Me ester m. 
138”, JalW —00.8” (21.5 rag. in 2 cc. CHCb). The 
fonnation of a tetrahydro deriv. is difficult to reconcile 
with the accepted formula for ergosterol. C. J. West 
Addition product of maleic anhydride and dehydro- 
ergosterol and its reduction products. H. Honigmann. 
Ann. 508, 80-104(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 4007.— In some 
prepns. of dehydroergosteryl acetate-maleic anhydride 
(I), a product m. 205” was obtained, while in others the 
1 m. 220-40” (decompn.); on standing 14 days the 
product m. 205” had changed into the higher-melting 
form; this may be a case of crystal polymorphism; I 
is not changed by a further healing of 8 hm. with maleic 
anhydride. I in CHCli gives a dibromide, m. 245” (dc- 
c«>mpn.), 68.G” (21 mg. in 2 cc. CHCU). Distn. 

of I at 0.0004 mm. and 210-20” gave unchanged I; at 
0.1 mm. at 240” there results dehydroergosteryl acetate, 
m. 146”, fal’n” 203.7”. The free acid from I m. 170-5” 
(decompn.), |a]^D 67.5”, and yidds a di-Me ester, ni. 
180”. Catalytic reduction of I with Pd and Hs in MeiCO 
gives a diMro deriv. (H), m. 216®, [a]^ 81.6” (27.7 mg. 
in 2 cc. CHCli); the free HO acid, CnH^iOi, crystals 
with 0.6 mol. HjO, in. 180” (decompn.), [altf 96.6” 
(19.7 mg. in 2 cc. CHCli); di-Me ester is an oil, whose 
acetate m. 163”. Distn. of II at 0.0005 mm. and 215-20” 

? :ives 75% of 22^ihydrodehydroergosteryl acetate, m. 128”, 
or]y 219.8” (23.2 mg. in 2 cc. CHClj); reduction with 
Na and abs. EtOH gives tetrahydrodehydroergosterol, 
crystals with 1 mol, IlfO, in. 132”, [otJV — f2,5” (22.4 
mg. in 2 cc. CHCli) ; it contains 2 double bonds; acetate, 
m. 141”, [al\? — 9.7” (22.6 mg. in 2 cc. CHCli); isom- 
erization with HCl gave no definite product. Catalytic 
reduction of I with Pt and Hi in AcOH gives a tetrak^ro 
deriv. of I, bo., 270”, m. 197”, la]V 26.8” (2:3.1 mg. in 2 
cc. CHCli) ; n gives the same product with possibly .some 
hexahydro deriv.; the free HO acid, m. 180” (decompn.), 
[all? 63” (18.1 mg. in 2 cc. CHCli); the di-Me acetate, 
m.l35”, [a]*,? 46.2” (20.8mg. in2cc. CHCh). Catalytic 
reduction of the tetrahydro deriv. in AcOH at 70” gives 
the hexahydro deriv., m. 187”, identical with tetra- 
hydroergosteryl acetate-maleic anhydride. C. J. W. 

22-D&7droergo8terol. A. Windaus and R. Danger. 
Ann. 508, 105-14(1933). — ^22-Dihydroergosteryl acetate- 
maleic anhydride, heated in portions of 1.5 g. 1 hr. in 
vacuo at 220”, givea the acetate (I), m. 167-8”, (o]*^ 
— ^74.8” (30.6 mg. in 2 cc. CHCh), of 22~dihydroergosterol 
(H), m. 152-3”, laVd —109” (CHCli), which resembles 
ergosterol in its soly., its color reactions and its chem. 
behavior. 1 (3 g.) and 3 mg. eosin in 1 1. EtOH, treated 
with Ot in the light (500-walt lamp) for 96 hrs., give 1.2 
g. of the peroxide, m. 173”, [apif 9.7” (22.8 mg. in 2 cc. 
CHCb): photochem. oxidation of II gives its peroxide, 
m. 171”, [a] ’ll 5.4” (CHCli); reduction with Zn and 
10% EtOH-KOH gives an ergostenetriol, m. 218” (de- 
compn.), and shows no rotation in CiHiN. I (0.9 g.) 
and 0.0 g. eosin in 170 cc. EtOH and 30 cc. C#!^, with 
Oi ixf the light for 12 hrs., give the diacetate, m. 200”, 
[alV — 101® (22 mg. in 2 cc. CHCli), of 22^ikydroergo- 

e nacol (m), m. 1^” (decomra.), MV —204”. Heat- 
g m at 0.1 mm. and 180” for 1 hr. gives dikydraneo- 


eegosterei, m. 150”, whose acetate, m. 118”, ^ lo 

(35 mf. in 2 cc. CHCli) ; this also results by catalytic 
reduction of neoergosteryl acetate. I, treated with HCl 
in CHCli at 0” for 2 hrs., gives a mixt. of isomers, fnim 
which dehydroergostenyl acetate, m. 133”, can be isolated 
Catalytic reduction of 1 and hydrolysis give a-ergostenoi 
(IV); reduction of H with Na and I?OH gives a y. 
ergostenol (V), m. 146-6”; Ac deriv., m. 167®, Uiu 
—6.3” (CHCli); benaoate (VI), m. 179”; 3,S^imiTl 
bensoate, yellow, m. 200-10” (that of IV, pale yellow 
in. 196-7”); V is unchanged on heating with maleic 
anhydride at 135”; shakily with Pt or Pd and H gives 
IV, although no H absorption is observed. VI is isonier- 
ized by HQ in CHCli at 0” to d-ergostenol benzoate. 

C. J, West 

Leucopterin, the wing pigment of common white butter- 
flies. Heinrich Wlelaiid, Hermann Metzger, Clemens 
Schopf and Margarete Billow. Ann. 507, 226-65(1933)- 
cf. C. A. 21, 224. — ^I.cucopterin (I), probably CiaHj,- 
OiiNik (39.1 g. crude product from 1164 g. wings, uf 
which about 60% is lost in purification), does not leaet 
with CHiNi and is not affected by reducing agents, such 
as HI, Na-Hg or Al-Hg, does not absorb 0| in alk. soln. 
but is oxidized by KiFe(CN)i (7.7-7 .8 mols. per mol. 1); 
I gives the murexide reaction but the color is different Iruni 
that with uric acid. I, AcsO and HsSOi give a tri.Ac 
deriv., CnHuOioNuAci; ActO alone or in CiH^N or RzCl 
in CiHiN or in alkali do not react with I. I, PCU and 
POCla, boiled 0.75 hr., give leucopteryl chloride, CnHiaOi- 
NiiCl, light yellow. I, NaNOi and H2SO4 give desimino- 
leucopterin, CnHnOiiNu (II). I is isomerized by eoiied. 
HsSOi to isoleucopterin, a hexabasic acid, which yij^lds a 
yellow acid Na salt. On healing 30 mg. I or II with'l rc. 
coned. HsSOi 2 hrs. at 150”, only traces of CDs arc Hinii- 
nated and 20 mg. are recovered unchanged. 1(1 mol ) 
is hydrolyzed by coned. HCl at 160-70® to 3 mols. li,N- 
CHiCOiH (HI), 12 mols. NIIi, 9 mols. COi and 3 mols. 
CO; under the same conditions uric acid gives 1 mol. 
HI, 3 mols. NHi and 3 mols. COi, while guaritne gives 
4 mols. NHi, 2 mols. COi and 1 mol. CO. I in McOH, 
brought into soln. I>y Cl gas and decompn. of th(‘ HCi 
salt with CiHftN, gives a triglycol hexa~Me ether (IV), 
CiiHiiOiiNiB(OMe)i, darkens without melting at 200^ 
crystn. of IV from HjO gives the compd. CiiHi70n,N,r 
(OH)i(OMe)i, darkens at 180®. Decompn. of the HCI 
salt of IV in aq. CiHiN gives the compd. CiiHivOuNir 
(OH),(OMe), 4H,0.2C*H|N. IV and dil. HCl give 
the salt, CiiHiiOiiNu(OH),(OMe)*.3HCl, which sepv 
with 1 or 8 mols. HsO. The desimino compd. could noi 
be isolated. I, shaken with CI-HiO, gives a triglycol (V), 
CiiHiiOiiNii(OH)i.OHtO, which becomes aiihyd. a( 
100®, ydlow; the tri-HCl salt has no definite decompn 
point; coned. HNOi gives a nitrate; the glycol d(jes not 
giveithe murexide reaction; luxating with 3 equiv. O.l .V 
HCl at 140-50” gives 4.3-4.9 mols. CO*, 3-3.4 mols. 
NH4HC1O4 and 1.27 mols. guanidine (VI) (acetate, m. 
224-6”). I and Cl. in AcOH.2 N HCI give a dklycol 
(VH), C,.H2i0,:J^,5(0H)4.H,0 (trUHCl salt); H similarly 
gives a compd., C11H11O17N11.3HCI, hydrolysis of whicli 
by 0.1 N HCl at 170” does not give VI. I and Br give 
a compd. ChHmOitNh. IV is hydrolyzed by H-/0 at 6.*) 
to CO, MeOH, VI, an acid, probably n*NCOCH(OMiO- 
NHCOCOjH (Me ester, hydrolyzed by 2 JV HCl to (C0?ll)» 
and CHOCOiH) and a MeO-free compd., 
the last 2 compds. are isolated by pptn. with Hg(OAc)>. 
(COsH)t is also formed by alk. hydrolysis of IV, V ano 
Vn, Vn is hydrolyzed by aq. Ba(OH)t to VI and by 
HtO to a compd. ChHuOuNu, darkens at 220”. Soln. 
of I in NaiCOi and pptn. vrilh HCl gives some anhydrfi- 
leucopterin, ChHhOhNu, which resembles I in its sol^ 
and properties. The pigment obtained by extn. of tbc 
whole animals with aq. NH. differs from I and is 
pseudoleucopterin, which docs not give concordant analyses, 
coned. H.SO4 gives an isomer of I; HNO» gives destmno^ 
pseudoUucopterin, CnHwOiiNi.. Xanthine and Ui w 
MeOH give NH4CI and Me 6-mcthox3rurainil-A^(5)' 
carboxylate. Uric acid could not be isolated from we 
wings of Pieridae but it is readily isblafale Cram the body 
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and excrement. Various structures are suggested for I. 1 bustion by subjecting the material to a temp, of not less 

C. J. West than 1000* for a period of leas than 0.01 sec. so that any 
Oceurrenca of pleriiM in wasps and butterflies; leueop- subsequent action of the resulting steam upon the hydro- 
terin and xanthopterin. Clemens Schopf and Eri^ carbons of high C content produced is avoided. The 
Becker. Ann. 5C7t 260~96(1033).— ^In. of xantliop- product contains CiHs. 

ttrin (I)> probably CuHi^Nu, in hot half -sat d. (at 20") Oxidizing hydrocarlms to produce alcohols, aldehydes 
atj. Ba(OH)* and cooling gives Ba fi •xanthopterin (II), and acids. Gustav Egloff (to Universal Oil Products 
C.^HisOsNiiBai, which is hydrolyzed by crystn. from C^o ). U. S. 1.930 Dec. 12. Et4Pb is used to control 
lliO to the salts (CuHitOsNiOiBai and (CigHnOsNiOiDai. ^ and limit the oxidation in ejecting reactions such as the 
I'he previouriy described Ba salt is termed the a-isomer oxidation of gasoline or fuel -oil constituents by heating 
(C’. A. 20, 902). The absorption spectrum of II in in the presence of air to fonn ales., aldehydes and acids. 
AcOH is given for 4 sampRs from Con. rhamni, Vespa Partial oxidation of hytkocarbons. Joseph H. James 
crabo, V. germanka and V. vulgaris. A coned, soln. of (to Clarence P. Byrnes). U. S. 1,941,010, Dec, 26. A 
II in 2 ^ HCly treated with coned, aq. AcONa, gives mixt. of hydrocarbon material such as natural gas and 
amorphous I; in more products of different O in gaseous phase is passed through a reaction zone, an 

eryst. forms are obtained, aesignated xanthopterin hy^ oxidized hydrocarbon product such os formaldehyde is 
drates a and 6, probably CuHnOioNu. ^ I does not contain condensed and removed from the resulting gas stream, 

NMe groups; with 2,6-ClsC6HsNsX it gives the compd. 3 fresh hydrocarbon and O are added and the new mixt. is 
CaHiiOrNwCln (xanthine gives the compd. CnHgOi- passed through a reaction zone. App.* is described. 
NuClj); hydrolysis with aq. Ba(OH)s gives 1 mol. NHg. Catalysts such as Mo oxides may be used. 

(With Erwin Bumm and Hans Stober.) Gonepteryx Oxidation products of hydrocarbons. Wilhelm Dietrich 
rhamni gives, in addn. to I, a mixt. of leucopterin a (III) (to I. G. Farbciiind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,940,400, Dec. 19. 

and b (IV) ; the white female contains HI but no I. IH In worUng up products from the liquid-phase oxidation 

and IV are also isolated from the aurora butterfly (E. of difficultly volatile hydrocarbons such as gas oil or 
cofilamines) . IH gives a Nat salt, while IV forms a Nat paraffin by use of auhyd. gaseous oxidizing agents contg. 
salt; IV may arise from IH by the action of the HCl used free O, the oxidation products arc heated to above 16()® 
in purification and may be identical with isoleucopterin. ^ (suitably 250") while avoiding distn., in order to improve 
Details are given of the Isolation of I, HI, IV and a new the recovery of fatty acids. Cf. C. A. 27, 4813. 

pterin from Vespa crabo, V. germanica and V. vulgaris. Oxygenated organic compounds from carbon monoxide 

C. J. West and hydrogen. I. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. (Mathias Pier 

and Johannes Kleinc, inventors). Oer. ^7,818, Nov. 

Com. hydrogenation proccssc's [hydrogenation of CO 11, 1933 (Cl. \2o. 5.01). Addn. to 490,248 (C. A. 

to ales.) (Bosch) 13. Slow combustion of CjH* (Bone, 24, 2137), 548,4.34 (C. A. 26, 3613), 559,892 (C. A. 27, 
el aJ.) 2. Dctn. of the valency angles of the O and S 730), 668.627 (C. A. 27, 2691) and 580,696 (C. A. 28, 
atoms and the methylene and sulfoxy groups (Hampsou, 5 1720* The cold or not very hot parts of the app. which 
ft aL) 2. Fixation of IlSbOa by some aromatic mono- come into contact with CO may be made of Fc, Ni or 
Hcid-inonoalcs. (Duqu4nois) 6: Orientation of palmitic Co, provided that the gases used are dry. 
acid on mineral surfaces (Berl, Schmitt) 3. Inhibition Oi^anic bases. I. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. (Robert 
of ('athepsin and activation of papain by a-thioearboxylic Griessbach and Siegmar Milnch, inventors) . Gcr. 682,846, 
acids (Maschmann, Helmert) llA. EfTect of catalysts Aug. 23, 1933 (Cl. 12^;. 14.03). Org. bases are sepd. 
on the reaction between olefins and HsS (DulTey, et al.) 2. from creosote oils by treating the latter with less than 10 
Catalytic oxidation of acenaphthene in soln. (Duckert) 2. times the theoretical amt. of H1PO4 or acid phosphate 
CHtO condensations with phenol and its homologs (Mor- solns. to combine with the bases. The ext. is washed 
gan, Megson) 26. Oxidase-like oxidizing action of 6 and refined. Thus, lignite creosote oil contg. 2.3% pyri- 
inetallic complex salts. IX. Action of some metallic dine is treated with 70% H3PO4 to remove the pyridine, 

complex salts on the oxidation of diphcnylamiiiesulfonic Organic bases. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Eduard Ddrr 
acid and N-methyl-p-aminophenol (Shibata, Yamasaki) and Albert Mdhring, inventors). Cicr. 588,044, Nov. 
2. Hiol. transformation of CO to CH4 (U. S. pat. 1,940,- 11, 1933 (Cl. 12^. 6). Mixts. of volatile org. bases 

941) 16. are obtained by heating sucrose or materials contg. it, 

^ , . , . . ... molasses or beet juice, with aq. NHg or its derivs. 

Pbmmer, R. H. A.; Organic and Bio-Chemistry. 5lh or their salts to a temp. alx>ve 100" undci pressure, e. g., 
ed. of “Practical Org. and Bio-Chemistry.*' New York: to 150-200® under 20-50 atm. pressure. The yield may 
l/ingtiiaus. Green & Co. 024 pp. 87.50. Be raised by adding to the mixt. a sulfite, an acid sulfate, 

Taylor, F, S. : A Short Organic Chemistry. London; animal C or a heavy metal salt., c. g., CuSOg. The bases, 

W. Heinemann, Ltd. 3/8 pp. 5s. Reviewed in Chem- ^hich include pyrazine derivs., may be sepd. by distn. 

tstry Industry 1933, 853. ^ after addn. of alkali. Examples are given. 

Sulfonation process. Soc. pour Find. chim. & Bfde. 

Hydrocarbons. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Ger. 686,800, Fr. 754,361, Nov. 6, 1933. See Swiss 161,837 (C. A. 28, 
<3ct. 26, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 1.04). Polynuclear aromatic 487*). 

hydrocarbons of the Phg type are purified by treatment Sulfating olefins. Benjamin T . Brooks (to Standard 
with a chem. agent with a condensing action, f. g., coned. 8 Alcohol (S>.). U. S. 1,940,073, Dec. 19. An initial 
HsSOg or H1PO4. Examples are given. quantity of aq. H2SO4 is reacted with a liquid olefin such 

Liquid hydrocarbons from ethylene. Franz Eisen- as CgMg, CgHg or CgHio to effect sulfation of the olefin and 
stcckcn. Gcr. 588,158, Nov. 14> 1033 (Cl. 12o. 1.03). the latter is added gradually in small amount to the 
Liquid hydrocarbons are obtained by passing CgHg or HgSOg. App. is described. 

rases '’ontg. it at 450-750* over a cat^yst, e. g., Cu, Alcohol. Usincs de Melle (Soc. anon.) and Henry 
aficr addn. of about 0.1% of SC^. T^e presence of SOi Martin Guinot. Fr. 754,877, Nov. 16, 1933. Ale. is 

prevents the formation of C. The gases are cooled after dehydrated in a continuous manner by mixing it with a 

contact with the catalyst.* App. is described. suitable amt. of a liquid insol. in water, treating the mixt. 

Apparatus for wflring liquid hydrocarbons by thermal ^ with dehydrating agents generally used for drying org. 
treatment methane. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ger. liquids, finishing the dehydration by azeotropic distn. 
»W,494, Nov. 4, 1933. Addn. to 606,353 (C. A. 24, in a distg. cdumn, the addnl. liquid, e. g., a petroleum 
ft764). fraction b. between 80® and 86®, playing the double role 

Producing hydrocarbons of higher carbon content from of diluent in the Ist stage and entraining liquid in the find. 

Aliphatic gaseouB hydrocarbons. Franz Fischer and Alcohols. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr. 
Helmut Pichler. U. S. 1,940,209, Dec. 19. Hydro- 755,489, Nov. 26, 1933. Ales, are made by heating 
car^)u material such as coke-oven gas or CHg is burned liqtdd or solid waxes vdth dry XOH or dry KOH and 
ui the prdaenoe of O in insufficient vol. for complete com- NeOH, end eepg. the sic. by diatn. 
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iJeoholt. H. Th. BObme A.-C. (Hennaim PtOckner, i 
inmtor). Ger. 686,067, Oct. 18, 1833 (Q. 129. 5.02). 
Addn. to 574,834 (C. A. 27, 4530). The method of 
574334 for producing ales, by treating Ca salts of fatty 
acids with at least 2 C atoms, with (HCOi)iCa in the 
presence of a solvent and a catalyst, is modified by dis* 
pensing with the solvent, the formed ale. serving this 
purpose. Thus, Ca salt of cacao fatty acid is treated with 
(HCOk)iCa in the presence of a Cu-Cr catalyst to give ^ 
the corresponding ale. Cf. C. A. 27, 4813. ^ 

Alcohols Iran waxes. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., Wilfred A. Sexton and Denis Ward. Brit. 398,807, 
Sept. 18, 1933. Solid or liquid waxes, s. g., spermaceti, 
be^wax, Chinese wax, wool fat, carnauba wax, sperm 
oil and arctic sperm oil are sapond. by heating with d^ 
KOH or NaOH or preferably with a mixt. thereof in 
equimol. proportbns. Ales, arc sepd. from the sapond. 
mixt. by distn. in superheated steam at atm. or reduced ^ 
pressure. 

Alcohols from waxes. Deutsche Hydrierwerkc A.-G. 
Ger. 588,201, Nov., 14 1933 (Cl. 12o. 6.02). Natural 
waxes are di^lved in an org. .solvent and reduced with 
nascent H at a temp, above 100^. Free acids in the wax 
may first be esterified, if desired. Examples are given. 

Unsatoratod alcohols. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
398,982, Sept. 28, 1933. Unsatd., especially aliphatic, 4 
aldehydes and ketones contg. more than 15 C atoms 
are converted into unsatd. ales, by catalytic hydrogem- 
tion under mild conditions. When using h^hly efficient 
catalyzers, e. g., Pt, Pd, Co, Ni, their activity is reduced 
by poisoning with org. S compds. or by diln. with weaker 
catalysts. Preferred catalysts are Cu, Zn and Cd and 
their compds., e. g., chromates, chromites, manganates, 
manganites, molybdates, tungstates and uranates. Ex- 
amples describe the hydrogenation of heptadecenyl ^ 
methyl ketone (I) with Cu-Al and tmsic Zn chromate 
cataljrsts, oleic aldehyde with a Cu catalyst and I or 
dib^tadecenyl ketone with a CuCrO« catalyst. 

Amino alcohols. Julius A. Brachfeld and Albert 
Smola. Austrian 135361 « Nov. 10, 1933 (Q. 129). 
Aliphatic amino ales, are obtained by hydrating unsatd. 
aliphatic amines with the aid of mineral acids. Thus, 
C&:CHCH]NHa (I) may be treated at 80-100** with 5 
coned. HiSQi, and the resulting sulfuric ester (MeCH- 
(OSOiH)CHiNHi) boiled with water to pioduce Me- 
CH(OH)CHfNHs (11) . Other coned, mineral acids,except- 
ing H halides, may be used instead of H9SO4. 11 may 
also be prepd. directly by heating 1 under pressure to 
150-220** with dil. mineral acids, including dil. H halides. 
Other unsatd. aliphatic amines, 9. g., l-amino-2-butene, 
react similarly to I. The amines may be prepd. in sUu 
from the corresponding esters of isothiocyanic acid. 7 
Details are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 4813. 

Amino ali^ola. Knoll A.-G. chem. Fab., Gustav 
Hildebrandt and Wilfrid Klavehn. Ger. 585,667, Oct. 

6, 1933 (Cl. I2q, 32.21). Addn. to 548,450 (C. A. 26, 
3623). /-Aminopropanols are prepd. fim /-Imto ales, 
of the formula RCH(OH)COMe, where R is an alkyl, aryl 
or hcterocydic radical, by condensing the keto ales, with 
amines, and simultaneously or subsequently reducing the 3 
products. Thus, i-l-phenylpropan-l-ol-2Kme, treated 
in EtiO soln., without heating, fimt with EtNH^ and then 
with activated Al and MeOH, yields /-l-phenyl-2-cthyl- 
aminopropan-l-ol (HCl salt, m. 220**). Examples are 
given alM of the prepn. of /-l-phenyl-2-nonylamino- 
propan-l-ol, b. 193-5® (HCl salt, m. 219-20®), W-p- 
methoxyphrayl-2-mcthylaminoiiropan-l-ol (HCl salt, 
m . 247®) , /-l-(3 ',4 '-mcthylenedioxyphenyl) -2-methyl- 
aminopropan-l-ol (HCl salt, m. 225®) and /-l-furyl-2- 9 
methylaminopropan-l-ol (HQ salt, m. 130®). 

Optically active amino alcohols. Helmut Legerlotz. 
Ger. 585,164, Sept. 29, 1933. Optically active amino ales, 
of the formula RiCHOHCHRtNHRs, where Ri is a phenyl 
or moilbhydroxyphenyl group, Ri is H or an alkyl jpoup, 
Alid R| is an alkyl group, are inverted by aoetmtion 


id R| is an aflcyl group, are inverted by aoetl^tion 
ilowed by sapon. Examples are given. 

Mlpauflied polyhydreaqr eleehole ml Iknlr lAOefo 


ISikS VSoI. 28 

deateellvoe. Keri Noeck« Brit. 806,474, Stpt. 6, 1933 
ffigbly pedymeriaed eliphatk elcs. contg. 8 or more Oli 


BfOttps, free from dl- end trl-^Miljnneni, ere made by 
neatmg the ale. at 260-275® in the presence of heavy 
metal salts as condensing agents, s. g., BgCh$ HgSOi 
CuQ, FeQi, removing the HbO forme4 by a stream of 
inert gas, 9. g., C0|, N, and further heating to form a 
highly viscous product. In an examide glyeercd is heated 
at 250® with CuCl in a stream of inert gas, the catalyst 
is dcoompd. by treating the reaction mass with HtS and 
the resulting ppt. removed. The glycerol may be re- 
placed by chlorinated glycerol or by a mixt. of glycerol 
and a higher ale. contg. more than 3 OH groups. 

Apparatus for vapofisfaiK and catelytically oxidlziiig 
alcohobi, the evaporation bemg produced Independently of 
die oxidation by an electric heating resistance. Ch 
Mild4 Fils et Cie. Brit. 398,736, Sept. 21, 1933. 

Derivativea such as alccdiole and estera tram olefins. 
Hyym E. Buc (to Standard Oil Development Co.) . U. S. 
1,939,384, Dec. 12. Olefinic material sudi as that from 
oil cracking is subjected to a preliminary esterii^tion 
with a halogen-substituted aliphatic acid such as moiio- 
chloroacetic acid followed by a treatment with water or 
an aliphatic acid of lower b. p. than the halo-substituted 
aliphatic acid used and adapted to regenerate the latter 
while also producing ales, and esters which are finally 
sepd. App. is described. 

Aldehydes. Friedrich W. (^thke (to General Aniline 
Works). U. S. 1,939,005, Dec. 12. In the production 
of an ^dehyde such as benzaldchyde or p-chlorobenzuldc- 
hyde by the reaction of CO under superatm. prcssiuc on 
an aromatic hydrocarbon such as CeHe or a halogen dbiv. 
such as PhCl, the reaction is carried out in the presence 
of a catalyst comprising anhyd. AlClt together with a 
small proportion of Ti chloride. Cf. C, A. 27, 3944. 

Aromatic hydroxy aldehydea. Franz Eiger (to IlnlT- 
mann-l4i Roche Inc.). U. S. 1,939,491, Dec. 12. See 
Brit. 392,399 (C. A. 27, 5337). 

Ketones. Walther Dilthey. Ger. 575,857, Nov. 1(1, 
1933 (Cl. 129. 10). Deep colored ketones are prepd. 
by condensing aromatic o-diketones, their derivs. or 
reduction products with ketones or derivs. contg. a re- 
active CHt group next to the CO group. The condensa- 
tion may t^e place in acid or alk. mediums, with or 
without solvents. Thus, a boiling ale. soln. of beiuil 
and dibenzyl ketone is given an addn. of ale. KOH to 
give a qiiaiilitative yield of the ketone Utraphenylpenta- 
dienone, m. 216-8®. Other examples are given. 'J'he 
products are used as starling materials for dye manuf. 

Ketones. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. (Erwin Schwenk 
and Erich Borgwardt, inventors). Ger. 584,373, Stpi. 
19, 1933 (Cl. 129. 25). Addn, to 682,646 (C. A. 28. 
779*). The method of 582,545 for prepg. ketones of 
the C}Pdo5lefin scries by the aetbn of Se02 or HiSeOs on 
cyclofilcfins is modified by cpuriring out the reaction in 
the presence of solvents and, if necessary, under pressure. 
Thus, a soln. of 1-menthcne in EtOH is treated with an 
oIc. soln. of ScO* to give an 86% yield of CioHisO. Other 
examples are given. 

Recovering ketones tudi as acetone from gaseous 
mixturea. Donald F, Othmer (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
U. S. 1,939,222, Dec. 12. /J,4*-DichloroclhyI clhii is 
used as an absorl^nt for the ketone. 

Ketones from ahale-diatillatioa products. Johannes 
Dodcriein. Ger. 687,784, Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 129. 10). 
Addn. to 571,226 (C. A. 27, 8800). The disUllate ob- 
tained in the process of C^. 571,226 is treated with 
NaHSOi soln. to ext. the ketones, which are then re- 
covered by boiling the soln.® without addn. of acid or 
alkali. 

Batera. Edward H. Strange and Thomaa Kane. Hnt. 
398,627, Sept. 8, 1933. Esters are made by the reaction 
of a fatty acid, having 6 or less C atoms, with an olefin, 
having 7 or less C atoms, in presence of a catalyst at above 
the b. p. of the ester un^ the reaction conditions and 
cotttinuoiidy withdrawiim the ester from the reaci^n 
•Doee as vaoor> eatalvett are dhtoddes, nro- 
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rdatWdy noo-^voktlle biorf . acUi» #• 'BOOu 
TtiSOi. uui the metal add laits and alkyl and and derive. 

these adds. a. e,. NaH 804 » ethyladiiiric add and 
bifiizenesuUonic add. Among esamptes 600 parts ad- 
sf^rbent C are treated with 60 parts 76% H 1 PO 4 and heated 
t(. l.50'250^ for 2 hrs. in a current of air and a mist, d 
AcOH vapor and C 1 H 4 is passed over this catalyst at 110^. 

Esters. Invention Ges. fOr Verwaltung and Verwer- 
Mine diemisdi-techniaeber Fatente G. m. b. H. Ger. . 
k‘;431, Dec. 7, 1938 (a."12a. 11). See Fr. 741,293 
(t:. A. 27, 2694). 

Atol esters. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij. FT. 756,166, Nov. 21, 1933. In making alkyl 
esters from olefins and stx<^ acids, sudi as HaSO«, 
IhVOi or certain sulfonic acids, the components of the 
reuction are caused to readTin small amts., either by 
portions or continually as rapidly as possible and with 
nK)ling, and the reaction products are eliminated from ; 
tbc reaction zone immediately after they are formed. 

1 hus, the components are pamed through a rapidly ro- 
tating app. in the liquid state or are intimately mixed by 
an ricction action. Cf. C. A. 27, 997. 

Mixed neutral carboxylic add esters of aliphatic alcohols 
and phenols. Lucas P. Kyrides (to Monsanto Chemical 
Co ). U. S. 1,939,217, Dec. 12. Various examples and 
di'tails are given of the production of esters such as ethyl 
plit^Tiy] phthalate, ht 196^, methyl phenyl phthalate, 
bs 191^, ethyl and methyl tolyl phthalates, ethyl phenyl 
succinate and methyl phenyl mdeate, which are suitable 
tor use as high-boiling solvents or plasticizers with cellulose 
esters, etc. Similar esters comprising butyl and benzyl, 
cbloiophenol or chloronaphthol radicals, etc., also are 
mentioned and general claim is made to all mixed alkyl 
phenyl esters of dicarboxylic acids as being new products. 

Vinyl esters. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walter Reppe, 
inventor). Ger. 588,362, Nov. 15, 1933 (Q. 12o. 
19 .{j: 1). Vinyl esters of fatty acids contg. more than 4 
C atom.s are prepd. by treating the add^ in the liquid 
phase with C 2 HS in the presence of an org. salt of Zn or 
Cd. 'I'he reaction is preferably effected at 160-180® 
itiuJir pressure. Dild. CtHi may be used, and a solvent 
may be present. The proportion of Zn or Cd compd. 
should be at least 2%, calcd. as oxide on the fatty acid. 
The esters can be polymerized by standard methods to 
yield waxy products or viscous drying or nondrying oils. 
Examples are given of the prepn. or vinyl valerate, b. 
VM°y caproate, b. 166-7®, caprylate, bit 94", laurate, 
1)4 V2T, niyristate, bi 160®, palmitate, bt 166®, stearate, 
1), 11)7® and oleatc, b, 173". Cf- C. A . 27, 4243. 

Vinyl ethers. Walter Reppe (to I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-Ci.). U. S. 1,941,108, Dm. 26. For producing a 
vmvl ether such as vinyl ethyl ether, a vinyl halide contg. 
sit least one H atom connected with the C atom of the 
(Iniiblc linkage which is free from halogen, sudi a^ vinyl 
( liloride is treated with £n alcoholate such as NaOEt in 
ih(‘ presence of an org. diluent such as EtOH (suitably 
nt a temp, of about 100"). Cf. C. R. 28, 1068*. 

Amides. Chemische Pabrik von Heyden A.-G. (Curt 
riiilipp, inventor). Ger. 686,740, Oct. 7, 1933. Amides 
of lienzylated mono- or dihydroxyacetic add are prepd. 
Ity treating esters or haloides or the adds with NHt 
or primary or secondary amines. Thus, the Bt ester of 
hcnzvloxyacetic add is treated with a coned, aq. sdn. 
of Nib to give a 90% yield of freiMjdoxyarefamtde, m. 96". 
The pTopn. of dibewiyloxyaceUimidep m. 91", and 
^f'thylphenyldfbentykfxyaciit^ is described. 

Phenols. Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A.-G. (Curt 
Kiiih. Kurt Buchhdm and Karl W. Rittler, inventors). 
Cht. ri86,046, Oct. 26, 1983 (Q. 12g. 14.02). See 
Fr. 7r>l,158 (C. A. 28, 1049»). 

Purifying phenols. Clyde O. Henke (to B. I. du Pont 
deNtmours&Co.). U. S. 1,989,691, Dec. 12. HsS 04 is 
u^d for treating phenols such as those from coal tar, to 
diiniiiate catalyzer poisons sudi as would Interfm with 
!tiil)^>qucnt cataly^ hydrogenation of the material. 
Methylamlnes. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 898,602, 3^. 

1933. Metlqdaminies are jproduoed by hydrogenatmf 
MeoiH ttkts« eomprislQi BCN tat Hw pressnes of cats* 


lysts conristing of cyanides of hydrogenating metals, 
s. g., Ni, Cn and Zn, with or without the free metals and 
wim or without alkali or alk. earth cyanides. The 
catalysts may be supported on carriers, e. g., pumice, 
Carbmmdum, Idesel^pibr. In 398,603, Sept. 11, 1933, 
solns. or suspensions of cyanides are treat^ with H in 
the presence of a hydrogenating catalsrst, s. g., a colloidal 
disptfsion of Ni, Cu, Zn, Pe, Co, Sn or Ag. Suitable 
cyanides are alkali and alk. earth cyanides, ]C 4 Fe(CN)t 
and cyanides of the hydrogenating metals. In 398,604, 
^t. 11, 1933, a gaseous mixt. comprising If and HCN 
is treated with a catalyst consisting of or comprising the 
above metals, with or without 1 or more all^ or fdk. 
earth cyanides. Examples are given of the 3 processes. 

Glycidic add amides. Sdiering-ICahlbaum A.-G. 
(Otto von Schickh, inventor). Get. 586,645, Oct. 25, 
1^ (Cl. 12o. 16). Ketones or aldehydre are.^Areated 
with low mol. a-monohalogen fatty acid amides in the 
presence of solvents or suspension agents, and alk. con- 
densing agents. Thus, CHsClCONHt is treated with 
acetone in the presence of Na to give an 80% yield of 
^•dimethyl^ycidic acid amide, m. 121®. The prepn. of 
the following is also described: ^•dimethylglycidic acid 
diethylamide, bi^ 122-4®, ethylphenylglycidic aSd amUe, m. 
119-21", a^methyU^-^phenylglycidic aiid methylamide, m. 
116", and cUralglycidic add amide, m. 118,6". 

Dialkvlamides of polyalkozy benzoic adds. Marcus 
Guggenheim (to Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.). U. S. 

l, 939,496, Dec. 12. The derive, of di- or tri-methoxy- 

and -ethoxybenzoic acids are prepd. by transforniing these 
adds into dimethyl- and diethyl -amides, resp., as by 
treating halides of the acids with dialky lamines. Veratric 
add diethylamide, bu 205". Veratric add dimethyl- 
amide, bu 203®, forms crystals, m. 102-3®. 3,4,6- 

Trimethoxybenzoic acid dimcthylamidc, bu 218®, forms 
crystals, m. 74®. The corresponding diethylamide 
bu 220-6® and m. 54®. 2,3-Dimcthoxybenzoic acid 
dimethylamide, bu 172®. 3-Mctboxy-4,6-diethoxybeu- 
zoic add diethylamide, bit 211-12®. t3,6-Dimetboxy-4- 
ethoxybenzoic acid diethylamide, bu 213". Prepn. of 
these compds. is described. 

Hydzozybenzocarbazoles. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Bri^ Koehler and Otto Goll, inventors) . Ger. 686,804 
Oct. 26, 1933 (a. I2p, 2). The 2-hydroxy derive, 
are prepd. from benzocarbazoles contg. a replaceable 
group in the 2-po5ition. Thus, Na 6,6-benzocarbazole- 
2-sulfonate is mixed with powd. KOH and fused to give 
2~hydraxy-5,6~beneocarbaM0le, m. 195®. The prepn. 
of 2~hydroxy^7,H-beneocarbazole, m. 241®, is also described. 

AfyusotliiazoloiieB. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
398,947, Sept. 28, 1933. Ger. 585,333, Oct. 2, 1933. 
See Fr. 748,516 (C. A. 27, 6339). 

Phenol derivatives. Hyym £. Buc (to Standard Oil 
Devdopment Co.). Brit. 398,218, Sept. 7, 1933. Alkyl- 
phenols, useful as antiseptics and germicides, are pre^. 
by the interaction of an unsulfonatcd phenol with an 
aliphatic or cyclic olefin (other than C|H|) at below 70" 
in the presence of HsSOi of at least 90% strength. The 
sec- or fsrf-alkylphenol may be isolated, in admixt. with 
the arylalkyl ethers also formed, by diln. with HiO and 
I sepn. of the upper layer but in some cases an intermediate 
hydrolysis is necessary by refluxing with HsO or distg. 
with superheated steam. In examples a mixt. of hcxyl- 
cresyl ethers and rec-hexylcresols is obtained from com. 
cresol and 2-hexene and a product comprising sec-hexyl- 
resordnols from resorcinol and 2-hcxene. 

Antliraquinone derivatives. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(E:arl Zahn and Hdnrich Koch, inventors) . Ger. 686,880, 
Oct. 27, 1933 (Q. 12g. 37). New derive, are pmd. 
^ by condensing mono- or poly (aminoarylamino)anthr^tun- 
ones, which may also have other substituents in the anthra- 
quinm and arylamino residues, with acyl acetic esters, 
aroyl-bis-acetie esters or hydn^arylcarboxylic adds. 
Thus, l,4-di(jHuninoanilino)anthraquinonc is condensed 
with aoetoacetic ester to give the diacetoaoetyl «derlv., 

m. 203-4". Other examples are 

A n tawit Mi neae derivativea. Oompagiiie nationale de 
aatliwaadB wmt re at MiiMiftartM^ prednita c hlmi qu e a 
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du^nord r^unies £*tablisflements Kuhlniann. Gcr. 686«516, 
Oct. 21. 1933 (a. 12p. 37). See Kr. 750,112 (C. A. 
28, 487»). 

Anfhraquinone derivativea. Soc. pour I’ind. chitn. 8 
Bale. Gcr. 689,074, Dec. 1 , 1933 (Q. I2q. 37). 
Antliraquinonc-/3-sulfonic acids, substituted by OM, 
NHt, alkyl and (or) arylainino groups, are desulfonated 
by treatment in aq. alk. solu. with the stoichiometric 
amt. of a reducing agent in the absence of air. The mixt. 
is kept at about 0 ^ until the formation of leuco compd. 
is complete, and is theti wanned to dcconip. the leuco 
compd. Thus, 1 -hydroxy -4-aniinoatithraquinone-2-sul- 
fonic acid, treated in aq. NaOH soln. with an equimol. 
amt. of NasSsOi in the absence of air, first at 0 to — 
and then at 40*^, yields 1 -hydroxy -4-aminoanthraquinone. 
Other examples are given. 

Barbituric acid derivatives. Cheiu. Fab. von Heyden 
A.-G. (Curt R:lth and Rudolf Gebauer, inventors). Ger. 
689,1^ Dec. 4, 19*33 (O. I2p. 7.01). An alkali salt 
of eth^barbituric acid is condensed with a p-nitrobenzyl 
halide to yield p-nitrobcnzylethylbarbitiiric acid, iii. 
286-7**. This is reduced with SnClt and HCl to the 
coirespoudiiig amine, m. 218**, and the latter is diazotized 
and then reduced first with NaiSO« and UCl and then 
with Zn and AcOH, this yielding the Zn compd. of p- 
hydrazinobeiizylcthylbarbituric acid. The latter is finally 
condensed with acetoacetic ester to produce the corre- 
sponding pyrazolone deriv., m. 252®. The iST-methyl 
deriv., m. 3(K)-5®, of the pyrazolone deriv. has also been 
pn*pd. The pyrazolone derivs. are of therapeutic value. 

Derivative of dihydrobenzocarbazole. I. G. Farben- 
ind. A.-G. (Otto (^11 and Heinrich Morschel, inventors). 
Gcr. 686,803, Oct. 26, 1933 (Cl. 12/). 2). The deriv. 
3*hydroxy-3,6^ihydro-7,S’benzocafbazole, m. 183®, is 
prepd. from derivs. of 5,6-dihydro-7,8-benzocarbazole 
contg. a replaceable group in the 2-position. Examples 
are given. 

l^rene derivatives. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Erwin 
Kramer, inventor). Ger. 589,145, Dec. 2, 1933 (Cl. 
12o. 15). Pyrenoyl-o-bcnzoic acid, m. 225-6®, of the 
formula c-HOjCCnHiCOP, where P is the pyrene residue, 
is prepd. by treating pyrene with phthalic anhydride at a 
temp, not exceeding 80-l(M)® in the presence of a halide 
of A1 and an org. solvent or diluent. Pyrenoylhalo-c- 
licnzoic acids arc prepd. similarly from pyrene and halo- 
phthalic anhydrides. An example is given of the prepn. 
of pyrenoyl-3,6-dichloro-2-benzoic acid, m. 268-9®. 

P^dine derivatives. Chemische Fabrik von Heyden 
A.-G. (Hans Maier-Bode, inventor). Ger. 686,879, 
Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl 12 /). 1 . 01 ). Pyridine derivs. contg. 
basic groups are prepd. by treating 3- or 6 -halopyridine, 
which may contain other substituents also, with NHs or 
NH» derivs. in the presence of catalysts. Thus, 3- 
broniopyridine is treated with a coned, aq. solu. of NHi in 
the presence of CUSO 4 to give a 75% yield of 3-amino- 
pyridine, m. 64®. The prepn. of methylphenyl{pyridyl- 
3)amtne, m. 246-50®, and p-dimelhylaminophenyU 
(pyridyl-3)atninef m. 200-20®, us also described. 

Polyaminoarsenostibionic derivatives. 1. G. Farbcn- 
ind. A.-G. Fr. 755,514, Nov. 25, 1933. Compds. 
giving neutral solns. are obtained by causing alkylene 
oxides and CHiO-bisulfitc or CHjO-sulfoxylate to react 
on aminoarylarsenostibionic compds. contg. at least 2 
NHs groups. Examples are given of the prepn. of 4- 
hydroxy - 3 - dihydroxypropylamino - 4' - hydroxy - 3' - 
formaldehydc-bisulfiteamino- and the bisulfite-formalde- 
hyde compd. of 4 - hydroxy - 3 - amino-4 carbamino - 3 
dihydroxypropylamtno-arsenostibiobciizene. 

Diazo compound. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl 
Schnitzspahn and Rudolf Jung, inventors) . Ger. 587,644, 
Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 10 ). Addn. to 686,354 (C. A. 
28, 780*). The diazo compd. of m-aminoazotoluene is 
pptd. from solu. as diazonium acid sulfate and dried. 
A stable product is obtained. 

N-Sulfoethyl eompounds of arylamino sulfonic acids. 
I. G. Farbcmnd. A.-G. (Hans Grotowsky and Wilhelm 
Mfihl, inventors). Ger. 5^,973, Oct. 28, 1933 (Q. 
12g. 6.03). Primary or secondary arylomines which 


have a HSOs group, are treated with C|H4C1H80| in the 
presence of an acid-binding agent. Thus, monobenzvi. 
aniline-3 '-sulfonic add is treated with CAClNaSO,'ui 
give the Na salt of N--ta~sul/oethylben8ylaniHfi9»S'^>sidfonic 
acid. The prepn. of the di-m salt of disulfoethyUm- 
toluidine and the di Na salt of Ntcsulfoeth^nUine- 
sulfonic acid is also described. 

Vinyl and polyvinyl compounds. Henry Drcyrl!^ 
Brit. 398,173, ^t. 1 , 1933. Divided on 385,078 ( C. j 
27, 4247). Vinyl compds., contg. hydrophile gnuipf, 
e. g., OH, COOH, HSOa, NHs or other addle or hasij 
groups, which render the compds. more readily sol. i.i 
dispersible in aq. liquids, are made by reaction of a 
halide witli a compd. contg. a replaceable H atom and ai 
least 1 hydrophile group. The replaceable H may u- 
present in a OH, COOH or NHs group. The proiiucts 
may be polymerizedf alone or in admixt. with each f>i lu r 
or other vinyl compds., by heat and (or) light in tJx 
presence or absence of diluents and (or) polynierizutidi, 
catalysts, e. g., Bz peroxide. In examples ( 1 ) vmvi 
chloride is heated to 80-100® in an autoclave with N*-, 
glycol to produce glycol mouovinyl ether; the prtMluci 
may be polymerized by warming under a reflux i.nii. 
denser with Bz peroxide and under the radiatioti fnini 
quartz Hg vapor lamp; the polymerized product tiiay b,- 
dissolved in HsO and used directly as a size and (LN a 
mixt. of niono-K succinate, vinyl chloride and PhMi- 
heated in an autoclave to 1()0-130® to yield vinyl sun iiiK 
ester. The vinyl chloride in both examples may tn re - 
placed by /5-chloropropylene to produce the correspundin'; 
Me-substituted vinyl compds. Cf. C. A. 27, 1212. 

Polymerizing vinyl compounds. Lclaiid C. Shrivu 
(to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). s 
1,938,870, Dec. 12. See Brit. 397,364 (C. A. 28, TA) ). 

Polymerized vinyl compounds. I. G. FarbiMuiid 
A.-G. (Arthur Voss, inventor). Ger. 578,996, Sepi. ‘jri, 
1933 (Cl. 395. 4.02). .Addn. to 520,497 (C. A. 28. 
173‘). Plastic products of low soly, in water and ori;. 
solvents arc prepd. by heating polymerized vinyl csirrs 
or ethers to alx)vc 100 ® in the presence of a small profXM - 
lion of a condensing agent, e. g., HCl or ZnCb. 

Nonbenzenoid acetylene polymers. E. T. dii l^)iit dr 
Nemours & Co. (jcr. 5>fe,28*'i, Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl 
l2o. 19.01). See Brit. 381,654 (C. A. 27, 4251 2 ). 

Condensation products . I . G . Farbenind . A . -CV ( Friiwi 
Roell, inventor) . Gcr. 586,878, Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl. I 2 r. 
1.01). Addn. to 584,762 (C. A . 28, 1052^) . 'I'he im >i I kkI oI 
584,702 for producing condensation proflucts of the typi- 
Phs by passing aromatic hydrocarl)on vapor over luaird 
alk. earth or earth metal oxide catalysts, is modifud l>v 
using oxides of metals forming several oxides, and wliidi 
are not reduced to the metal under the conditions of Llir 
reaction, as catalysts. These are coated with anlhraciir. 
WO3 mentioned as an example. 

Condensation products. Hefikel & Cie. G. m. h. It. 
Fr. 42,8:14, Nov. 4, 193;i. Addn. to 747,483 (C. A. 27, 
5084). The esters rdferred to on Fr. 747,433 an* cmi- 
den.sed with tertiary amines, .such as NMe» and pyridiiir. 
The products sol. in water have soapy properties, lix- 
amples are given of the prepn. of C^H : CH CIT ; CH . CII N- 

(Cl)CH 2 COOCH,(CH,)ii»CHa, and compds. from the 
octadccyl ester of ClCH«COOH and pyridine and NlCh. 

Condensation products of aromatic amines with butyr' 
aldehyde. Ira Williams (to E. I. du Pont dc Nemours & 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,192, Dec. 12. By the reaction of 
equimol. proportions of butyraldchyde with an aroniatu- 
amine such as aniline or e-toluidine or af-naphthyluiniiH' 
in the presence of a weak oiy. acid such as HOAc and 
then eliminating the excess aidd and water presfiit , 
products are obtained suitable for use as antioxidants m 
making vulcanized rubber compns. 

Condensation products of glyddic acids with ammes. 
Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. (Otto von Schickh, inventor). 
Ger. 588,046, Nov. 16, 1933 (Cl. 12/). 8.01). Hcter*>' 
cyclic condensation products are obtained by v*^^**!* 
glycidic acids or their esters or amides with ahpnatic 
primary or secondary diamines, or with cyclic primary 
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or secondary o-diaminea, or with N 9 H 4 or its monosub- 
stitution products. Thus, PhNHNHa and dimethyl- 
ciycidic amide (I) or Et ester, heated at 160-180® for 
11 ) hrs.» l-phenyl«3,3-dimethyl-4-hydroxy-5-pyrazo- 
l.mc, m. IbM®. Urea and I yield 4,4-dlniethyl-2,6- 
,iiketo-5-hydroxypyriniicline, m. 196-7®. Compds. of 
ijiisiatcd constitution, m., resp., 155-8® and 206-6®, have 
iilst) been prepd. from I and (1) o-phenylenediamine and 
CtTl4(NH,)t. 

Acridine aalta. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Ludwig Benda 
aii.l Otto Sievers, inventors). Ger. 585,597, Oct. 5, 
p.):> 3 . Aq. solns. of aminoSendine- or aminoacridinium 
salts of higli-mol. fatty acids, olefm carboxylic acids and 
t-;tc*r cthancsulfonic acids obtained from these, are prepd. 
I>y adding exc.ss of an alkali jgglt of the fatty or other acid 
111 the presence of water, flius, 3,G-diaminoacndinc 
sifuratc is stirred with Na olcat^ and water. More 
wiiUT is added and the whole boiled. The resulting 
^olu. filters clear. Other examples are given. Cf. U. A. 
27, 3722. 

Alkyl halides and carboxylic acid anhydrides. Luciui 
p. Kvridcs (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,939,- 
210 , IhH:. 12. An alkyl halide such as EtCl and a car- 
boxylic acid anhydride such as phthalic anhydride are 
made by causing an alkyl ester of an unsubstituted car- 
boxylic acid, suidi as diethyl phthalatc to react with a 
('arU)xylic acid halide such as phlhalyl chloride (suitably 
|,y Iieating with 0 . 2 % of ZiiCU to about 130®). 

Acetyl boride. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 754,980, 
Ni,v 17, 19«33. AcCl is made by causing gaseous COCU 
to ri'act at a high temp, on liquid AcOH, the AcCl being 
cnniiimoiisly removed by evapn. A catalyst such as 
M^O, CaCh or Al(AcO)a may be used. Cf. C. A, 27, 
;;«).■»() and following abstr. 

Acetyl chloride. T. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 755,052, 
N(tv IS, 1033. AcC! is made by causing COCla to act 
oil gaseous AcOTT in the presence of charcoal activated 
by HaFOi or charcoal of equal efficacy. A temp, not 
niiove 250® is used. 

Vinyl chloride. T. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Gcr. 585,703, 
Ori. !), 1933, CH»:CIIC1 is prepd. by pa.s 8 ing CsILCb 
xiipor mixed with inert gases over active C at temps, of 
An example is given. 

Aromatic amino sulfonyl chlorides, substituted in the 
Amino group. Hugo Schweitzer and Karl Burr (to 1. G. 
iMrlx nind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,939,025, Dec. 12. Couipds. 
«il I he probable general formula (ClSOa)„ — R — ^X, 
^licrriii R stands for an aromatic nucleus, .such as a 
l>i ii7ene t)i naphthalene nucleus which may be substituted 
by iiri alkyl or a hydroxy group, X stands for an amino 
group in which one H atom may be substituted by alkyl, 
.11 alkyl, aryl, acyl or the radical of a hetenxryclic nucleus 
:iti:u'ho(l to the N atom of the amino group by means of 

C aioin, e. g., for thc,»^idue of the cyanuric nucleus, 
v.liiMviii the other H of the amino group may be sub- 
‘tii'it. tl by alkyl, aralkyl, aryl, acyl, and wherein one or 
I'oih 11 atoms may be substituted in such a manner that 
)lu‘ N’ of the amino group is a member of a 5- or 6 -nicmbered 
hneiocyclic nucleus attached to the aromatic nucleus R 
ill •*- or /> 0 ri-position to the amino group, and stands 
fnr I, 2 or 3, are prepd. by causing to react upon each 
bilker, CISO 3 H and an aromatic aminosulfonic acid, 
substituted in the amino group and which may lie repre- 
ss nted by the probable general formula (HOiiS)f,— R — 
(K, X and n meaning the same as stated). 'ITie process 
uiJiy be carried out between aliout 0® and about 140®, 
ami the reaction is complete cither immediately after 
mixing together the two components or may last some 
brs. or even several days,* depending on the specific iV- 
substituted aininoarylsulfoiiic acid used and the temp. 
According to the working conditions and the constitution 
fil ilie aromatic aminosulfonic acid substituted in the 
amino group employed either the correst>onding amino 
Milfonyl (chloride is obtained or further sulfonyl chloride 
Ji Milues are introducexl into the mol. From the reaction 
the amino sttllonyl chlorides may be isolated by 
I'lHirmg the iiiixt. onto icc and may be purified by nTrystn. 
bon I a suitable org. solvent. Tlicy are generally colorless 


to red cryst. substances, ^'rather stable,** sol. in org. 
solvents, of high reactivity and split off HCl on healing 
with water which may contain an dkali or ale. 2- Acetyl- 
amino-5-naphthol-7-4nilfonyl chloride swells at about l&l® 
but does not melt even at 290®. 2-Acctylamino-8- 
naphlhol-6-sulfonyl chloride has similar properties and 
l-acetylaminonaphtlialene-4-sulfonyl chloride m. about 
170®. 1-Acetylamino - 8 - naphthol - 3,6 - disulfony chlo- 
ride, m. 188-9®. There also may be obtained acetyl- 
amino-8-naphtho1-4,6-disiilfonyl chloride, yellow crys- 
tals from ether, m. 145-7®; bcnzoylaminonaphthalene-6- 
sulfonyl chloride, weakly yellowish colored crystals 
(PhCl), m. 185-6®; l,2-dihydro-l-keto-4-benzoxazolc- 
sulfonyl chloride, colorless (glacial AeOH), m. 230-1®; 

l, 2-dihydro-l-kcto-4,6-disulfonyl chloride, colorless, 
(PhCl), m. 210 14®; l,2-dihydro-l-keto-«K-naphthox- 
azolcdisulfonyl chloride, almost i*olorlcss (acetone), m. 
262-3® ; 2,3 - dihydro - 2 - kelo - 1 ,3 - peri - naphthoxazine- 
5,8-disulfonyl chloride, yellowish (PhCl), m. 2^4-1 6®; 

1 -met hyl1)cn7.oxazole-4-sulfonyl chloride, colorle.ss (AcOH) , 

m. 18tMK)® (dix.'ompn.); 2-hydroxyperiniidme-5,8-disLil- 
fonyl chloride, yellowish (glacial AcOH), decompn 
at 250®, no m. p.; 2-mcthylperimidincdisiilfony1 chlo 
ride, yellow (PhCl), ni. 200^®; diphenylurea-4,4''di 
sulfonyl chloride, colorless crystals; 2-methy1aniino-l- 
mcthylbcnzeiic-4-sulfonyl chloride, yellow (benzene), 
m. 99-100®; dimcthylanilinc - 3- sulfonyl chloride, 
yellow (ether), m. 38®; dimcthy1anilinc-4-sulfonyl 
chloride, yellow (ether), m. 108-11®; /3-naphthoxdiazole- 
distilfonyl chloride, yellow, m . 13 1 -2" . From 2-dimethyl - 
aminonaphthalcne-5-sulfoiiic acid two isomeric mono- 
sulfonyl chlorides, yellow crystals (ether), m. 86®, and 
red crystals (ether), ni. 108-10®, were obtained. 

Organic phosphates. Cheinische Fabrik von Heydni 
A.-G. Brit. 398,669. Sept. 21, 1933. Tertiary org. 
phosphates, e. g., triphenyl, tributyl, diphenyl a-tolyl, 
monophcnyl dibutyl, arc made by oxidizing the corre- 
sponding tertiary phosphite.^. Suitable oxidizing agents 
are AstOi, SO,, H^SO,, VjO,, N oxides, H,Oi, BaO,, piT- 
sulfuric acid. Examples are given. 

Dinitro^enylbenzofhiazyl sulfide. Win. P. ter Horst 
(to Rubber Service 1/aboratories Co.), U. S. 1,941,142, 
Dec. 26. Substantially equimol. proportions of miT- 
captobcnzothiazole and Na-iCO, are mixed in ale. in the 
substantial absence of water, and an equimol. proportion 
of dimtrochlorol3enzeiic dissolved in ale. is added at :i 
temp, of about 50-7t)®, the materials arc heated to 5n 7i)® 
to complete the reaction, water is addeil and dinilro- 
phcnylbeiizothiazyl sulfide is sepd. Cf. C. d.28, 932'\ 

Potassium formate. Emil Hene (to Rudolph Koepp ^ 
Co. Chem. Fabrik A.-G. Oestricli). U. S. 1,939,625, 
Dec. 12. An aq. soln. of Ca formate is caused to react 
with KsS 04 in such pmportions that the filtered soln. 
contains 4()-70% K formate and 60-30% Ca formate; 
thi.s soln. is caused to react with K 2 SO 4 so as to form 
syngenite, the latter is sepd. from the soln. of K formate, 
treated with an aq. soln. of Ca formate and the soln. is 
sepd. from the Ca^ 4 * 

Sepaiatmg sodium and potassium acetates. Charles 
J. Strosackcr, Chester C. Kennedy and Earl L. Pel ton 
(to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,940,611, Dec. 19. 
Mixed NaOAc and KOAc are dissolved in water, NaOH 
is added in sucli amt. that the combined Na in the soln. 
corre.si>onds at least to the total acetate, and the NaOAc 
is crystd. as Irihydrale. 

Basic aluminum acetylsalicylate. Chinoin Gy5g3rszer 
6s Vcgy6szeti Termckek Gyfira R. T. (v. Kereszty and 
Wolf) and Emil Wolf. Gcr. 585,986, Oct. 14, 1933. 
A soln. of acetylsalicylic acid or its .salts is treated with a 
soln. of an A1 compd. The solvent may be ale., the basic 
salt being pptd. by addn. of water. Examples are given, 
a. C. il. 28, 489*. 

Organic acids from alcohols and carbon monoxide. 
Gilbert B. Carpenter (to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.). U. S. 1,940,674, Dec. 20. HOAc and other org. 
acids are formed from MeOH or other ulc. and CO by 
imssing the ale. vapor and CO over a catalyst contg. a 
titratable H ion, such as phosphoric, tK>ric or arsenic acid 
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ia<* Vd. 28 

together with a pfOBwter Midi as an oxide of Ti, Zr, Oe or l then cooled, to eSsetcryatn. of <COOH)i, and the mother 

Th, which may oc eanfad <m a support such as charcoal, liquor is co^. w sscihi and used to treat a fttoh „( 

fulter’s earth or alUoa gel (pieferaMy under 36(V700 atm. celhihi^ material. Details ate dv ea. 
pressure, and auitabljr at temps, bdow or abore 300* lloaocatimiylfc adds swft as baasole add Inin di 
acoordbig to whether or not ester formation, more of eddeh c a r h oa; ^ adds sudi as dirhaifa add. Alphons o 

talm place at hidier temps., is desired). Jaeger (to Selden Co.). U. S. 1,030,212, Dec. 12. Tho 

Oriaaie adds from carbon monoxida and aleohda. wet dicatbmqdic add is heated with an oxide of a non- 

John Ce Woodhouse (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.), alkali-fonniag metal such as ZnO or Cu oxide at temni: 

U. 6. Ig040g987, Dec. 20. In a synthesis such as the . of 325-450**. ^ 

productlim of HOAc from CO and MeOH, the initial ^ Benzole acid and benzoates. Bozel-Mal6tra (Societc 
reacting materials are passed into a circulating gaseous industrielle de produits chimiques) . Ger. 585p332, Oct 7 

medium contg. a high conen. of by-products of the re- 1933 (Cl. 12a. 14). Addn. to 573.982 (C. A. 27, 4248)* 

action and the resiitimg gaseous mixt. is circulated over The method of 573,982 for producing b^tizoic acid or 

a heated catalyst such as sUicotungstic acid followed by benzoates by oxidizing toluene with chromates at temps 

removal of the org. acid produced and further recircula- above 100** in neutral aq. soln. is modified by ugltig crude 

tion of tlic by-products in a reacting ga.seous mixt. of chromates such as sintered chromate obtained by the alk. 

sutistannally uniform conen. decompn. of Cr alloys. Examples are given. Cf. C. A 

Organic acids from carbon monoxide and alcohols. 3 28, 1056***. 

Alfred T. Larson (to E. I.duPont de Nemours & Co.). Benzoic acid and benzoates. Bozd-Mal6tra (Socii'ie 
U. S. 1,940,988, Dec. 26. CO together with a portion industrielle de produits chimiques). Ger. 585,4^, Oct 

of an ale. such as McOH with which it is ultimately to 3, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 14). Addn. to 573,982 (C. A. 27 

react is subjected to the action of a heated catalyst, more 4^8) . In prepg. benzoic acid or benzoates by the mctliod 

^c. is added to the rcjmlting mixt. and further reaction of 6^,982, i, a., by oxidizing toluene with chromates or 

is efffseted in contact with a heated catalyst and without dichroi^tes the all^i formed is treated with dichroniatc 

adding more CO. to convert it to monoc^omates. Examples are given. 

Organic acid production from alcohols and carbon Glucuronic acid. Fritz Weinmann. Ger. 
monoxide. Alfred T. Larson (to E. I. du Pont de Ne- ^ Oct. 26, 1933 (Q. 12o. 7.03). The d-form of the aliovi* 
tnoure & Co.). U. S. 1,940,989, Dec. 26. In effecting acid is prepd. by hydrolyzing vegetable gums. The un- 

reaction such as the production of HOAc from McOH changed glucosidcs present are decomposed by addn. of 

and CO, a catalyst such as Th oxide gel is heated to the mineral acid, and impurities of a caramel-like or resinous 

reaction temp, (suitably about 360®) in an atm. of a nature are removed by fractional pptn. of their alk. ^rili 

circulating gaseous medium incapable per se of forming salts with ale. Thus, gum Arabic is hydrolizad by 
the desired product, such as a mixt. contg. CH 4 , and ment with dil. H 2 SO 4 in boiling water. The CaSOi re* 

gases for the reaction are thereafter continuously added suiting is removed and the filtrate treated with 

for contact with the cataJy.st, the desired product such 5 Hx ^4 and healed. A yield of 60 g. of the acid per kg. 

as HOAc is sepd. and uncotnbined gases are recirculated of gmn is obtained. (Xher examples are given, 

while maintaining a substantially uniform conen. of the d-Glutamic aeid from Steffen's waste water or the like, 
inert gases by withdrawal of portions of the circulating Reisuke Masuda (to Larrowe-Suzuki Co.). U. S. 

mixt. and replacement with fresh mixts. of gases for the 1,940,428, Dec. 19. A hot soln. of a hydrolysate of 

reaction. Steffen's waste water of a pH approx. 3.2 and a sp. gr, of 

Aliphatic amino acids. I. G. Farbenind, A.-G. Fr. about 1.47 at 65® is parti^y cooled to about to 
755,144, Nov. 20, 1933. iUiphatic umino acids and cryst. out inorg. salts which would interfere with the 
their salts are prepd. by causing anhyd. HCN and NH|, subsequent procedure; the remaining soln. is dild. iimil 
preferably as gas, to react at 5-100® on an aliphatic 6 it contains about 65 g. per 1. of d-glntamic acid, and the 
alddiyde to produce a nitrile which is then sapond. Ex- latter is crystd. out in a relatively pure state on cooling, 
amples are given of the prepn. of Na alanine and Na salts Catalysts for produemg mettianol, etc. Alfred T. Lar- 
of higher condensation products, particularly of imino- son (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U.S. 1,93W,- 

dipropionic acid, and K glycocoll. 708, Dec. 19. A catalyst for gaseous ^hase reactions 

Apparatus for concentrating acetic acid bv distillation, such as the production of MeOH from CO and H com- 
Ko<^ A.-G. Ger. 586,801, Oct. 26, 1033 (Q. 12o. 12). prises the reaction product of a fused mixt. of Cuoxidi', 
Dehydrating acetic acid. Kodak A.-G. Ger. 585,050, Mn oxide and an oxide of Mg, A1 or Si. Cf. C. A. 27, 
Sept. 28, 1933. See Can. 321,229 (C. A. 26, 3265). 3724. 

Dehydrating aqueous solutions of pr^onlc add. ' Separating acetylene and ethylene from gaseous 
Herbert O. Stone (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. mixtures. Robert G. Wulff. U. S. 1,938,991, Dec. 12. 
1,939,237, Dec. 12. Ethylene chloride is added and For sepg. CsHs and C 2 H 4 from a gaseous mixt. contg. 
water and ethylene chloride are distd. from the mixt. them together with Hi and CH 4 , the gaseous mixt. is 
App. and various details of operation are described. cooled to a temp, of about — 80®, washed with hexane at 

Glycolic acid. Gcs. fiir Kohlentechnlk m. b. H. about this tei^. to dissolve the C«Hs, CaHi -and a sinall 

(Walter Klempt and Fritz Brodkorb, inventors) . Ger. portion of the c 5H4, the hexane soln is remov^ and healed 
685,160, Sept. 29, 1933. Cryst. glycolic acid is recovered to eliminate CH 4 from it and is then further heated to 
from the crude acid by esterifying the latter completely s about 87® to discharge the CiHi and CtHi with a small 
with EtOH in the presence of HQ, and distg. and sapong. admixt. of the hexane and these latter substances arc then 
the ester. sepd. in a described fractional liquefaction system. 

Malonic adds. Alexander Wacker Ges. fftr elektro- Propylene. Henry Rosenthal (to Columbia Engtnccr- 
chemische Industrie G. ni. b. H. Fr. 754,808, Nov. 14, ing & Management Onp.). U. S. 1,939,084, Dec. 12. 
1933. Substituted malonic acids are prepd. by oxidizing A hydrocarbon gas mixt. consisting essentially of butane 
the corresponding hydroxy or ketodcrivs. with oxygenated and isobutane is subjected to thermal decompn., the 
compds. of N. Examples are given of the prepn. of a mixt. of decompn. pr^ucts is subjected to priasuTc in 
diethyl- (m. 120®) and a methylethyl-malonic acid, m. excess of 300 lb. per sq. in. anti the mixt. is fractionated 
121®. ^ at such pressure and at temps, above the crit. temps, of 

Ozalie add. Consortium ftir elektrochem. Ind. G. m* such light gases as H, CH 4 , CsHi and CfHe; these light 
b. H. (Josef Wimmer, inventor). Ger. 588,169, Nov. gases are s^. and the remaining liquid is refractionated 
13, 1933 (Q. 12o. 11). Wood meal, straw or fikt at a lower pressure and at a temp, above the erit. temp, 
odltiloaic material is treated at about 50® with HtSOi of of QH|, the latter is sepd. in the form of a vmp^ which 
70-75%* conen., and the mixt. is filtered. The filtrate is then condensed to a liquid cone, contg. a high per- 
is treated at 60»75® with HNOa or an oxide of N in the centage of CA; this cone, is further remetionated at 
pres ence of a catalyst, e, g., VgOt, with or without O or a still lower pressure, butane and butyteue are.sepd. as 
gates contg. O, under pressure if desired. The mixt. is vapor, condensed to liiptid and this Hquid is fetnmen to 
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the themuUjlBooinini. stace. An arrangement of app. 
is described. 

Sepaxatlni and putiMag a-, m- and p-nrlenea. Hans 
Spaimagd and Eduard Tachunkur (to I. G. Farbeiund. 
A.-G.). U- S. 1,940,066, Dec. 19. See Gcr. 667,331 
{C, A. 27, 1306). 

Tribnmioetliyl alcohol. I. G. Karbeniud. A.-G. (Erich 
(kith, inventor). Ger. 581,346, Aug. 3, 1933. Addn. 
to 469,625 (C. A. 23, 1217). Liquid products are ob- 
i. lined by treating CBriCHsOH with subordinate amts, of 
Hcid amides, including ureas, urethans, and cyclic 
2 uiiides sudi as diketopipesazine. Examples are given. 
Cf. C. A. 26,783*. 

Phenedisrl alcohol. Paul P. Shoruigiii, Veitschc I. 
IsagulyantZf Anna R. Guseva, Klara S. Polyakova and 
V.^letina P. Osipova. 398,561, Sept. 21, 1933; 

Swiss 159,939, Apr. 17, 1933. Se^ Fr. 738,277 (C. A. 
27, 1638). 

Hydrazine. E. Merck chem. Fab. (Otto Seuffert and 
h}>on Ihwe, inventors). Ger. 578,486, Oct. 18, 1933. 
An aq. alk. soln. of urea is heated to lOO** with an alkali 
hypochlorite in the presence of a colloid such as glue or 
{Tclatiu or thdr degradation products. 

Benzanthione. Radio Patents Carp. Ger. 585,428, 
ut. 7. 1933. See U. S. 1,803,676 (C. A. 27, 2163). 

Dibeazontfafono. Scottish Dyes Ltd. Gcr. 580,079, 
Ike. 2, 1933 (Cl. 226. 2.02). Dibenzanthronyl prepd. 
by the piYK!css of BriU 278,112 (C. A. 22, 2668) is fused 
with caustic alkali. 

0 -Bromo(and diloro)-2,4-<linitroanilme. 1. G. Far> 
Iiriuiid. A.-G. Fr. 754,364, Nov. 6, 1933. These 
pioducls, in. 161-2® and m. 155“, are prepd. by sub- 
niidiiiK 2,4-dinitnianiline in aq. suspension to the pro- 
action of Br or Q, with as rapid a distribution 
as possible, and preferably at 40-60“. 

Phenyl ether. 1. G. Karbeniud. A.-G. Fr. 755,051, 
Nnv. IK, 1933. Pii«0 is made by the action of an aq. 

of NaOH oil PhCl at temps, above 300“ and in tlrc 
pnsoiKv of a catadyst, e. g., Cu, adding to the reaction 
nii\i . an amt. of PhOH such that the reaction takes place 
111 a homogeneous phase. 

Biphenyl from benzene. John H. Reilly (to Dow 
t'lu niioal Co.), U. S. I,9*'i8,609, Dec. 12, C«H< viiiiors 
art mixed with steam superheated to a temp, suihetent 
lo pnidiKv. a inixt. temp, of 800 *950“, in the presence of 
KA. Cf. C. A. 27, 5341. 

3*Carbozy-4-hydro]^tphenyl. Adellicrl W. Harvey 
(U) K. K. Squibb & Sons). U. S. 1,941,207, Dec. 26. 
1- Hydroxy biphenyl is converted into the Na phenolate, 
the dried pulverized phenolate is treated with COs at 
aaciion temp, under superatm. pressure to form tlic 
Na carboxy dcriv. of 4-hydroxyb^henyl, the latter is 
from tlie product by healing in water and treating 
with CO 2 , and the 3-caitexy-4-hydrozybiphefiyl pptd. 
by acidification. The pioducl m. about 213“ and is sol. 
in ale., ether, C«H« and CHClt. Mentioa is made of 
salts such as the mono-Na salt, aftd the compd. may be 
used as an intermediate in making pharmaceutical campds, 

l.S-Cineole. Rheimsebe Kampfer-Fabrik G. m. b. H. 
(Josef Kathol, inventor). Ger. 585,162, Sept. 29, 1933. 
i,S-Cineolc is recovered from mixls. contg. it by treating 
the iiiixts. with a phenol, isolating the mol. compd. 

1 .K-cineole with the phen^ by a phys. process, and then 
decoiiipg. the mol. compd. Thus, mixts. contg. 1,4- 
cineok, 1,8-cineole and terpene faydrocvbons may be 
trenied with PhOH and then freed from hydrocarbons 
atid 1,4-cmeole in turn by fractional distn. The distn. 
residue is treated with mq. NaOH, to remove PhOH, and 
l.K-cineole then crystd. Numerous details ore given. 

l|2,3,4-Tetialiydniiapfatfaalene l-peradde. Sm. pour 
I'iml. chim. k Bfile. Ft. 754,799, Nov. 14, 1933. See 
Brit. 396,351 (C. A.2S,494*). 

, 3>HydmzywlcMioiiapliliiaiM and ite derivatives. I. G. 
FarlK?mnd. A.^. Ft. 764,756, Nov. 14, 1933. See 
B^it. 396,011 (C. A. 28,494*). 

I’urifyinf snbHmakle oifiink materials eodi as aaHn- 
and pbeemilfcraM. Kurt F« ’PketModk (to Sriden 
G. S. 1,939,224, Dec. tS. Vapore of the ma- 


terial axe absorbed in a rccixculating stream of a solvent 
such as furfural having riower solvent power for the ma- 
terial than for the impurities, and portions of the solii. 
thus formed are withdrawn from the stream for recovery 
of the dissolved material. App. is described. 

l-Phenyl-2,d-dimetiiyl-5-pyrazrione. Soc. des usincs 
chim. Rh5ne-Poulenc. Ger. 581,779, Aug. 2, 193:i. 
Addn. to 568,297 (C. A. 27, 1896). Fused l-phcnyl-3- 
melhylpyrazolonc* is treated at about 120“ with gaseous 
MeBr in the abscn<5e of a solvent. 

Direaorcinol isatin. Walter G. Christiansen and 
Sidney E. Harris (to E. R. Squibb & Sons). U. S. 
l,940,t^, Dec. 26. Isatiii and resorcinol are suspended 
in glacial HO Ac, HsS 04 is added drop by drop until the 
mixt. is homogeucsous and of deep red color; the mixt. is 
then pemred into cold water contg. a small proportioii 
of NaOAc, filtered off, washed wiUi water and dried at 
60-tW®. The compd. m. above 270“. 

Diozane and its homologs. Gerhard Stcimmig and 
Otto Hambsch (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,939,189, Dec. 12. A mixt. of homologous 1,2-glyeohi, 
obtainable from the mixt. of olefins evolved in cracking 
oils or tars is treated with HtSOi at tlie b. p. of the mixt., 
furthc^ initial material being added in an amt. corre- 
sponding to that of the mixt. of dioxane and its homologs 
distg. off. Cf . C. A . 27, 4252. 

Ri^Btalliziiig tetiyl. Wm. H. Rinkenbach and 
Eugene D. Rcgad. U. S. 1,940,811, Dec. 26. Tetryl 
is dissolved in about 1.7 limes its wt. of ethylene chloride 
at about 80“, the soln. is allowed to cool to about 
and the solvent is removed. 

Phenolphthalein. Max H. Hubachcr (to Kavalco 
Products, Inc.). U. S. 1,940,494, Dec. 19. Phthalic 
anhydride is condensed with phenol in the presence of 
ZtiClf, a relatively small amount of H1SO4 and a de- 
colorizing carbon. U. S. 1,940,495 relates to a process 
of producing phenolphthalein, in which an alkali metal 
salt of phenolphthalein is tn^nted with an oxidation pre- 
ventive such as Na metabisulfitc or NatSOi. Nmnerous 
details of procedure arc described. 

Purifying phenolphthalein. Harold P. Roberts (to 
Kavalco Products, Inc.}. U. S. 1,940,146, Dec. 19. 
Phenolphthalein contg. resinou.s impurities is treated 
with an alkali cari>onatc such as with dil. NaiCOi soln. 
(suitably at its b. p.) to dissolve impurities without dis- 
solving any substantial amt. of phenolphthalein. 

Thymol. Rheiiiischc Kampfer-Fabrik G. 111 . b. H. 
(Karl Schollkopf, inventor). Gcr. 587,645, Nov. 7, 
1933 (a. I2q. 16). Addn. to 586,150 (C. A. 28, 
483*). Mixts. of thymol isomers, prepd. by the proce.Hs 
of Ger. 586,150, arc healed Lf> 330-400“ in the absence 
of a catalyst and preferably under pressure, whereby the 
position of the propyl or isopropyl group is altered. 
Mixls. of thymol and some of its isomers are thus obtained, 
from which thymol is recovered by fractional distn. 
Thymol may be recovered similarly from mixts. of m- 
crcsol and t>olypropyl- or polyisopropyl-m-cresols. De- 
tails are given. 

Thymol. Rhcinische Kampfer-Fabrik G. m. b. H. 
(Karl Schollkopf and Arthur Serini, inventors). Ger. 
588,824, Nov. 27, 1933 (Q. 12^. 16). Addn. to 
586,150 (C. A. 28, 483*). Mixts. of thymol isomers, 
prc]^. by the prooe.ss of Ger. 686,150, are converted into 
adcln. compds. with inorg. substances, a. g., SbCU, 
SbBn or SnC] 4 , or are treated with reagents which intro- 
duce an add group into the mol., a. g., HtSOi or HiP 04 . 
When the addn. compds. or substitution products are 
heated to about 100“, the position of the propyl or iso- 
propyl group is altered, and after the inorg. substance or 
the add group has been removed in known manner, 
mixts. of thymol and some of its isomers are obtained, 
from which thymol is recovered by standard methods. 
Thymol may be recovered similarly from mixts. of m- 
cresol and ^ypropyl- or polsrisopropyl-m-creaols. Nu- 
merous details and examples are given. , 

Sterols. Robert F. Light and Charles N. Frey (to 
Standaxd Brands Inc.). U. S. 1,941,097, Dec, Sw 
Can. 828»335 (C. A. 27, 1082). 
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Scenes from alkyl benxenea. Willis A. Gibbons and i split into a styrene and H by heat in the presence of 
Omar H. Smith (to Naugatuck Chemical Co.)* U. S. volatile S-free material oomprising Cl or Br such as Cl 

1»938|827, Dec. 12. For producing a styrene from an Br, CCU or EtBr so that halogen is continuously coni^ 

alkyl benzene having at least 2 C atoms in an aliphatic bined with the liberated and the stjnrene formed is 

side chain, such as ethylbenzene, the initial material is sepd. from the reaction products. 


11— BIOLCXJICAL CHEMISTRY 


PAUL B. nOWB 


A— GENERAL 

ARTHUR W. DOX 

Parallel adsorption of crystalline pepsin and peptic 
activifr upon casein and ovalbumin. James B. Sumner. 
Pfoc. Soc. Expa, Biol, Med. 31, 204-0(1933).— Peptic 
activity and pepsin-protein were equally and completely 
removed from a soln. of cryst. pepsin-protein by repealed 
adsorption on casein or ovalbumin. Peptic activity was 
defd. by the method of Anson and Mirsky (cf. C. A. 27, 
117). Pepsin-protein was estd. by adding 1 drop of 10% 
NaOH to 5 cc. of the test soln. and then adding 1 cc. of 
0.5 N HsS 04 ; the resulting suspension of coagulated 
protein was measttred nephelometrically. Contrary to 
Waldschmidt-Lcitz and Kofr6jiyi (cf. C. A. 27, 2971), 
Northrop’s cryst. pepsin (cf. C. A. 24, 5318; 25, 5905; 
27, 114) is not simply an enzyme ad.sorbed upon protein. 

C. V. Bailey 

The chemical effects of radiations. H. G. Chapman. 
Chem. Eng. Mining Rev. 26(?), 101-2(1933). — A study 
is desirable of the biol. effects which continue* srimc days 
after irradiation. Changes taking place during the cure 
of a cancer depend upon the later biol. changes in the 
tissues. W. H. Boynton 

Cetacea. XLIV. The isoelectric flocculation of por- 
phyrins. Yoshio Okahara. Japan. J. Med. Sci. JJ. 
Btochem. 2, 189-94(1933). — The optimum flocculation 
of hematophorphyrin (I), uroporphyrin (H) and porphyrin 
from the whole intestine (III) depends upon the pn more 
than upon the salt conen. Flocirulation occurs at Pn 3.9- 
4.2 with I, 2.2-2.9 with 11 and 3.2-ii.8 with in. R. B. 

The amylase system of the liver. Leonore Hollander. 
Science 79, 17-18(1934). — In the digestion of starch by 
rat liver prepns. in a few instances the blue-violet I end 
point was reached without the formation of maltose. 
There arc apparently 2 different components of liver 
amylase active in the digestion of starch with character- 
istic maltose levels, and an unstable inhibiting substance 
specific for the component showing more maltose for- 
mation. Rachel Brown 

The action of, oxidizing and reducing agents on papain, 
n. The influence of light, organoarsenic compounds and 
ascorbic acid. Theodor Bersin. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 
177-86(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5700. — Activation of gluta- 
ihionc-frce papain and cathepsin is due to a reduction of 
SS groupings present in the enzyme-protein complex to 
SH. ITiis reduction is accuinplishcd by a variety of sub- 
stances including SOs, H 2 S, cysteine, glutathione, HCN 
and succinate -|- dehydrogenase. The same result is ob- 
tained by ultra-violet irradiation, the reducing effect of 
which has recently been demonstrated in the formation 
of cysteine, from cystine. This explains the increase in 
the proteolytic index of skin and blood after ultra-violet 
irradiation. The effect of org. As derivs. on enzymes 
offers a new approach to the mode of action of these chemo- 
therapeutic agents. Certainly an activation or inacti- 
vation of the enzymes by such agents must exert an im- 
portant influence on the metabolism of the cells. On 
the one hand the virulence of the parasitic microorganisms 
is assoed. with their capacity for producing endo- and ecio- 
enzymes, and on the other hand the resistance of the host 
organism may be a matter of enzyme activity as well as 
hormone and vitamin functions. Although phosphatase 
is not influenced by arsonic adds and arsenoxides, papain 
is activated by those As derivs. which reduce the SS to 
^-IlfNCJLAsO activates papain, while p-HxNCeHi- 
A^Ils and especially ^-AcNHCcH^AsOsHt injure it. 


The harmful effect of the latter is completdy overcome 
by addn. of SH-glutathione. The redudng action of 
certain As derivs. on disulfides has been demonstrated in 
several instances. Arsenoxides react with disulfides to 
form mercaptan and arsonic add; arseno compds. con- 
vert disulfides into dtthioarsenites which then hydrolyze 
into arsmic add and mercaptan. Thus the increased 
resistance of the host organism to bacterial invasion as a 
result of As therapy may be due to an activation of cathe]>- 
tic enzymes by reduction to their SH-form. The failun* 
of ascorbic acid to activate papain may be attributed to 
its inability to form thiol derivs. from disulfides as il. 
lustrated in case of dithiodilactylic add. A. W. Dox 
Tumor arginase. IV. The significance of concomitant 
substances for the activity of arginase In normal and 
malignant tissues. G. Klein and W. Ziese. Z. physiol. 
Chem. 222, 187-202(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 737.— The 
activity of arginase is greatly influenced by the surraind- 
ing medium . The behavior of crude exts. and suspensiDns, 
except in high diln., is quite different from that ol the 
en^me purified by adsorption and elution. Pushed 
arginase is strongly inhibited at all Pu values by >811 
compds., such as HsS, cysteine and glutathione, even in 
the absence of phosphate. Crude arginase, e. g., the 
prepn. obtained by extn. at 70®, is '‘activated'* by these 
same SH compds. The activation is not suppressed by a 
previous Ot treatment. Activation is also efTccted by 
and NtH 4 . Its mechanism is therefore characlirized 
by a nou-specific reduction of concomitant substances nr 
possibly arginase carriers. A combination of heavy metal 
with SH-compd. is not essential for activation, but only 
one of the possibilities. Purified arginase is not inhibited 
by Oa as arc many crude prepns. Tl even withstands the 
action of H 1 O 2 in alk. medium without loss of activity. 
Fundamental changes in medium, e. g., at the site rf 
malignant tumors, can exert a proffmnd influence on the 
enzymic processes of the tumors. The effects arc mainly 
of a secondary character and may or may not be a d(*tg. 
factor for the processes in operation at the site of malig- 
nancy. The origin of a tumor by perversion of enzyme 
action has not been proven. A. W. Dox 

Inhibition of cathepsin and activation of papain by a- 
thiocarbozylic acids. Ernst Maschmann and Erica llel- 
inert. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, k07-14(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 4820. — Papain is activated by a- and /J-SH -carboxylic 
acids regardless of Whether the SH is on a primly, 
secondary or tertiary C-atom. Cathepsin is inhibited 
by o-SH adds, e. g., HSCH»CO*II, McCHSHCOaH. Mer 
CSHCOsH and thiomalic acid, but activated by 
acids such as cysteine, SH-glutathione and SHCHjCHf- 
CO 1 H. The inhibition by a-SH is not overcome by the 
presence of 0~SH or of ascorbic acid, but is diminished or 
even reversed by Fe The effect of the Fc in con- 
junciion with a-SH depends on the source of the cathepsin, 
i. e., the concomitant substances present, 'fhe develop- 
ment of a red or violet color at the neutral point suggests 
the formation of an Fe-a-SH complex, since no color is 
obtained with /S-SH derivs. Jonized Fe is not initially 
present but is gradually liberated from complex linkage, 
mainly in the enzyme soln. The inhibition of cathepue 
action is probably due to a splitting off of Pe from a com* 
plex which at some stage plays an important part in thr 
proteolysis. Dipyridyl derivs. have no particular in- 
fluence on cathepsin or papain. The red color which 
gradually devdops is less intense than in the SH- aciQ 
expts. and is attributed to Pe in the gelatin 
rather than in the enzyme soln. A. W* vox 
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Addmidimi to onr ptpor oo cafhoptic protoaM. Ernst i activity of the cryst. style of Saxidomus giganseus in con- 
Maschmann and E^ca Hclmert. Z, physiol, Chem, 22Z, tact with air under the influence of an oxidase system, and 
215-19(1933); cf. C. il . 27, 2698, 4820 .-—The fully active out of contact with air under that of a dehydrogenase 
cathepsin orient in Iddney prepns. after complete re- system. It is suggested that the oxidase system serves 
inoval of jnutatbione by repeated EtOH extn. amounts to as a H-aoceptor to promote the action of the dehydro- 
about 80% of the total cathepsin initially present. Its genase system. Benjamin Harrow 

ac tivity is dependent on the presence of insol. SH-proteins Component fatty adds of rat body fata. Adam Banks, 
vi'hich are unusually stable to atm. oxidation. The Thomas P. Hilditch and Edwin C. Jones. Biochem, J, 
participation of cathepsin in intracellular protein trans- ^ 27, ]375-~82(1933). — The body fat of the rat has, as com- 
foruiation is a normal physiol, process and as such is not poncnl acids, palmitic (25-30%), myristic (4-^%), stearic 
capable of causing pathol. alterations of the cell. (2-3%) and the remainder (05-70%) consists chiefly 

^ A. W. Dox of oleic acid. Linoleic acid is absent. The addn. of cod- 

The biological breakdown oi cfaloroidiyll. IV. Prepara- liver oil to the- diet may introduce unsatd. acids of the Cm 

tion of pheophorbide a from silkworm^ feces. Hans and Cn series in depot fats. The unsatd. acids present 

Fischer and Albert Hends ^el . Z, physiol. Chem, 222, in the perinephric fat of a wild rabbit differ widely from 
250-^0(1933); cf. C. A. 27r2461. — Pheophorbide a was rat fats, for liiioleie acid is the main component, and con- 
obtained from silkworm feces by MeAc extn. and identified siderablc amts, of linolenic acid are also present. Two 
i)y sapon. to chlorine and esterification of the latter with 3 well-defined groups of depot fats characteristic of land 

Cn2N2 to the tri-Me ester. A small amt. of pheopurpuriii (non-aquatic) animals are: (1) fats with component 

7 was obtained as a by-product in this reaction. Re- fatty acids coiitg. 30-35% said, (usually 25-30% palmitic) 
(liiotionof the pheophorbide by HI gave isopheoporpbyrin acids and unsatd. acids of varying types (dcic, linoleic, 
He in the cold and pheoporphyrin a# at 66®. Catalytic etc.); (2) fats with component fatty acids made up of 
hydrogenation and rc-oxidation in the air gave a mixt. about 25-30% palmitic and small amts, of myristic acid, 
of phooporpliyrin a, and pheoporphyrin as. Phylloboin- the remaining 65-70% consisting of stearic, oleic and 
tiyi'iii is shown to be a mol. compd. of pheophorbide a linoleic acids. Under (1) come rodent body fats and 
with plicopurpurin 7. The breakdown of chlorophyll by probably bird depot fats. Under (2) come pig, ox, sheep, 
the silkworm consists mainly in the formation of pheophor- ^ horse and reindeer. Benjamin Harrow 

!)idc a by the splitting off of phytol and Mg. Effect of ultra-violet, radium and x-ray radiation on 

A. W. Dox glutathione in pure solution. Gladys Kstelle Woodward. 
Glyceraldehyde-phosphoric acid as hydrogen donor. B. Biochem. J. 27, 1411-14(1033). — Both ultra-violet 

(',(*s7.y. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 279-80(1933). — Glyccr- radiation and Ra produce a destructive effect on gluta- 
aldrliyde-diphosphoric ester is a very active H donor in thioiic, the former much more so Uian the latter. I1ie 
the docolorizalion of methylene blue by washed thoracic SH- group in glutathione is partially oxidized to the 

iiius('l(' of tiic pigeon after addn. of coenzynie. Lactic acid form. x-Rays have no effect on glutathione. B. H. 

and fructose diphosphate are the only other U donors ^ Hvdrogenase. 111. The bacte^ f onnation of mefhane 
active under these conditions. A. W. Dox by the reduction of one-carbon compounds by molecular 

Plasmolysis and permeability. Preliminary communi- hydrogen. Marjorie Stephenson and Leonard H. Stick- 
cation. Bruno Hub^ and Helmut Schmidt. Ptotoplasma land. Biochem. J. 27, 1517-27(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
20, 203-8(1933). F. L. Dunlap 5320. — The organism isolated is able to live anaerobically 

Definition of the lipoid conception. W. Halden. Proto- on an inorg. medium with formate as sole source of C. 
iitasma 20, 209-14(1933). — Twenty -six references. The formic acid is dccompd. thus: 4HCOOH CH4 + 

F. L. Dunlap SCOi -|- 2HtO + 39 kg. -cals. The reaction occurs in 2 
Absolute viscosity measurements with the aid of stages: (1) HCOOH Ha + COi; 4Hs -f COt-*' CH4 + 
Brownian molecular movement. VI. The influence of 6 2HsO; and is the work of 2 enzymes, formic hydrogenlyasc 
temperature on cell fluid viscosity. J. Pekurek. Proto- and hydrogcnasc. By means of iiiol.H the organism re- 
/>/</57/7a 20, 250-78(1933). F. L. Dunlap duces the following to methane: CO2, PICOOH, CO, 

The effect of ascorbic acid upon the action of arginase. HCHO and McOH. No conipds. so far tested contg. 
S. Ivdlbacher and Fr. Tvc.tuhardt. Klin. Wochs^r. 12, more than 1 C atom are reduced by the organism wiUi 
I84.S( 1933). — Ascorbic acid in the presence of very small production of CH4. Benjamin Harrow 

qtiiiutitics of Cu increases the activity of arginase liy Hydrogenlyases. III. Further experiments on the 
30 50%, presumably l)y virtue of its ability to combine formation of formic hydrogenlyase by Escherichia coli. 

wiihO. The same Cu-ascorl)ic acid mixt. inhibits urease, Marjorie Stephenson and Leonard H. Stickland. Bio- 

aliliDugh the 2 components individually arc ineffective. ^ chem. J, 27, 1528-32(1933). — The formation of formic 

Harry Eagle. hydrogenlyasc is probably a chem. reaction between the 
The fate of enzymes iitthe digestive canal. W. Heupke medium and the cells (cf. C. A . 26, 5320) . B. H. 

ami H. Wirtz. Klin. Wochschr. 12, IHOO 7(1933).— Gluten-dissolving enzyme of wheat wd barley seeds. 
Zymase and peroxidase arc rapidlV destroyed in the in- Andrcy V. BlagoveshchcnskiT and Nikolai I. So%dov. 

tcsiinal canal of mice. Myrosiii, cniuLsin-ureasc and Biochem. J. 27, 1576-7(1933). — The disintegration of 

latalasc remain active all the way to the large intestinc^ gluten (including gliiteuiu and gliadin) is an enzymic 

Nil iil^orptioii could be demonstrated, even with such * process. The enzyme acts in acid and alk. media and 
ti’uclily demonstrated enzjnnes as emidsin and mynjsin. g is formed in the seeds of wheat damaged by the ^'tortoise 

Harry Eagle bug" and in the diastatic prepn. of malt. B. H. 

The formation of cysteine from cystine by hydrolysis. Monolayers of proteolytic enzymes and proteins. Jack 
P. Ilnltz. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1876(1933). — ^A pre- H. Scbulman and Eric K. Ridcd. Biochem. J. 27, ISBl- 
liniiiiiiry report. Harry Eagle 97(1933).— The progress of reactions taking place at an 

Associated roles of the hydrogen and chloride ions in air-liquid interface can be followed by observation of the 
the activation of amylase. L. Atnbard and S. Trautmann. rate of change of the phase boundary potential. When 
jUtll. 50C. chim. Hoi. 15, 1272-80(1933). — See C. A. 27, solns. of pancreatin are injected under monolayers of 
3729. ^ L. K. Gilson proteins such as egg albumin or caseinogen, proteol3rtic 

Blood cholesterol in man immediately ^er one ir- 9 hydrolysis of the latter proceeds. Benjamin Harrow 
radiation by infra-red, solar or limited (Bucky lamp] Proteins of ox serum. H. P. Hcdden and M. Freeman, 
wys. S. Malczynski and J. I.Ankosz. Compi, rend. soc. Australian J. Exptl. Biol. Sci. 11, 185-96(1933). — Optical 
114, 1126-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5345-— A transient activity and soly. measurements indicate that serum 
increase in blood cholesterol was produced^'in each case. euglobulin may be a mixt. of pseudoglobulin and a meta- 

L. E. Gilson protein. C. G. King 

The oxidase and dehydrogenase systems of the crystal- Gustav Smbden. Gerhard Schmidt. MUnch. mod. 
imc style of mollusca. Cyril Berkeley. Biochem. J. 27, Wochschr. 80, 1942-4(1933).— Obituary. Milton Levy 

1357 T)5(a933).— Glucose is oxidized to glucosone by the The ultnflltration of malt amylase soluticiis. Corndia 
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T. Sneil. /. Bid. Ckem. 104» 43-61 (1934) .--Nitrocel- 
lulose membnuwi nuy be graded by means of CiHi(OH)f 
and can be tqirodaced with Reasonably good checks dur- 
ing periods of reiatiTely low humidity, the mean of the 
av. devlatlolis for membranes of the same grade being 
^2.6%. The membranes are ready for use in Vi time 
require by Pierce’s method (C A. 22, 004). Malt eit. 
may be purified d»fdld in terms of solid content by ultra- 
filtration. by the use of membranes impermeable to the 
enayme but permeable to more highly dis^raed substances. 
Etisyme material is adsorbed by nitrocellulose membranes 
in the same way that egg allnimin is adsorbed. 

A. F. Lothrop 

The effect of dilute alkali on the cystine content of 
casein. D. Breese Jones and Obarles K. P. Gersdorff. 
J, Bid, Chem. 104. 00-100(1934). — ^I'he cystine content 
of casein whkh had been pptd. 6 times by acid horn dil. 
NaOH soln. in the manner ustially followed in prepg. 
pure casein for scientific purposes was found to be only 
Vu of that present in the untreated casein. It is thus more 
readUy acted upon by alkalies than most proteins. At- 
tention is called to the dangers involved in the use of so- 
colled purified casein both in chem. work and in exptl. 
feeding expts. in which it ts used to supply the protein 
in basal rations. A. P. Lothrop 

The natuio and amount of non-diffuaible caldum in 
protoin OoIb. W. G. Eversole. Leonard A. Fond and G. 
Wilson Ibomas. J, Biol. Chem, 104. 107-14<1934)« — 
The non-diffusiblc Ca in protein sols is present as a Ca- 
protein complex and not as a colloidal inc^. ppt. This 
has been shown by both electrometric and dialysis methods 
in sols made up of ash-free gelatin in solus, contg. only 
KCl fUid (AcO)iCa. thus avoiding the possibility of form- 
ing coUoidal Cai(PO)« or CaCOi. Failure to correct 
properly for the vol. it the dispersed phase makes the 
published values' for ^ amt. of combined Ca in protein 
sols erroneous. Making the proper corrections Irads to 
somewhat higher values. A. P. Lothrop 

Summasy of the is W B l e c trte points of proteinB. Arthur 
W. Thomas. J, Am, Leather Chem, Aseoc, 29« 3-16. 62 
(1934). — ^Tabulation with bibliography. H. B. Mcnrill 
Thu eristence of a lipase la the tlssne ef adipose oigan- 
isms. G. Quagliariello and G. Scoa. Arch, dial, bid. 39. 
190-20G(19;i3) .—Sec C, A . 27. 1644. A. E. Meyer 
The chain character ef the decomporitiea reaction d 
hydrogen peroxide in the presence of peroxidase and 
catalase. A. N. Bakh. /. Phys. Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 4. 
605-10(193d)(m Ocrmaii 610-11).— -Peroxidase alone does 
not oxidize hydroqtiinone; H 2(>2 must be present. No 


(NHi)iSO«at pn 6 wuscrystd. a trddht ehymekyfdme^ 
1. which had very slight proteolytic power. The addn. 
to 3 g. I of 1 mg. cryit. trypsin, however, led to the dc- 
vdofmient .of intense iirotoolytic power, reaching lOOo 
times that of the tryfwn addM. It is supposed that I 
is converted by trypsin into a tryptic enzyme, ckym/;. 
teypdn^ n. The g^Un-hydrolyzuig power of II is less; 
than that of trypsin, but its casein-hydrolyziag and milk- 
clotting powers are much greater. Ten recrystns. of L 
and 3 recrystns. of n. Imugfat about no change in optic^il 
rotation, and with n. no increase in protecdytic activity ; 
hence both 1 and 11 arc probably piu*e proteins. Proteo- 
lytic activity is thus a property it the protein mol. 

K. V. Thimaiin 

Modem furobleins of alcoholic fennentation. Fernand 
Chodat. jPAarvi. dels ATeh. 8. 222-3(1933).— An addi^ 
on the gmeral significance for the laving cell of the 
principal intermediate steps: formation of methylglyoxal, 
phosphorylation and activation by cozymase. S. W. 

LeComte, R. If.: Manual of Urology. Baltimore: 
Wm. Wood & Oo. 317 pp. $4. 

B-METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLBV a. BBNXmCT 

A new type of centrifuge tube for preparation of blood 
serum for accurate pn work. Martin £. Hankc, Proc. 
Soc, Expa. Bid. Med. 30. 1129-31(1933).— In this tube 
the blc^ comes in contact only with glass and Hg; 
no oil is uaed{ the COb tension of the serum is unchfipgcd. 

C. V. Bailey 

Microdetemiination of oxalic acid in the blood. Sbpichi 
Izumi. Japan, J, Med. Sd. II, Bioebem, 2. 1Q6^2(J4 
(1933). — ^As little as 0.042 mg. CaC804 may be ppld. 
with 0.26-0.6% OCh and detd. by titration with KMsOi. 
The presence of the alkali salts of HOAc. HOBu. HCO011 , 
HOi^. HsSO^ citric and tartaric acids, or it glucose, 
urea, uric add. creatinc!. creatinine, acknine. gusninc, 
hypoxanthine. lactate, malatc. succiuate. fumarate, 
H^N and bexosephusphaie did not affect the sensitivily 
of the reactio»i. Pptu. was quant, at pu 2.3 and higher. 
For the detn. of H*C *04 in the blood, protein was removed 
by the addn. of 2 cc. 20% CClgCOOH to 4 cc. blood oi 
scrum dild. with 4 oc. H^O. After 30-60 min. the soln. 
was filtered and to 10 cc. i»f dear filtrate a few drops of 
0.26% CcCli sola, was added. After 30-60 min. the 
mixt. was centrifugaltzed. the ppt. washed twice with 
HsO hi the centrifuge tube and dissolved in 6 oc. N HiS 04 
and titrated at 70-80*’ with 0,01 N KMn04. Small 


Oi is produced by the reaction of the 3 components. The amts, of oxalate in aq. sola, could \)C detd. colorimctrically 

system HiOi-catalase does not function as an oxidizing as the Cc salt. Phosphate is also pptd. with the ox<ilak' 

agent. The Haber-WiUstatter mechanism (C. A, 26. by Ce and has not yvt been sepd. Rachel Brown 

3774) with chmns of HO-C«H 40 > and HQi and OH. resp.. ' The biodieinistry of copper. I. Ccdorimetric method 
cannot be verified experimentaHy. F. H. Katbmann for the microdetermination of copper. Uichiro Sarnia. 

New investigations on "harmony/' J. Straub. Chem. Japan. J. Med. .Set. II. Biodrnn^ 2. 247-60(1933). 

Weekhlad 30> 790-2(1938); cf. C. A, 25, 860. — The con- Cryogctiin reacts with Cu salts forming a red color. Na, 

trast ef ionic conen. in the white and the yolk olf the heti K. Cs. Mg. Ti, Al, Li^ Pb« Ba. Sn, Ca, Bi. Sr. Rb. llg, 

egg is comparoblc to the contrasts found between yeast Ni. Cr. Co. Zn and Ag all fail to give the reaction. The 

c^s and their cititure medtum, Valonia and sea water, shade and intensity of the color produced by Cu are af> 

blood corpuscles and serum, whsee "harmony" dominates * fected by the presence of other metals. To det. Cu in 
instead of cquil. Living cells maintain tbemsdves on an g bid. materials the oi^. matter is destroyed and the Cu 

eneirgy level above that of their environment by means converted into the nitrate. After the addn. of a 0 : 2 % 

of respiration energy. The harmotriotts relattons of inner soln. of ctyogentn and incubatien at 40* for 40 min. tin* 

and otfter iomc conens. are maintained by the enndt. cdor is compared with standards. Quantities of Cu from 

difftisioa of ionized products of metabolism, which is 0.0006 to 0.03 mg. can be estd. with an error of 

Ihiked up with a potential gradient at the boundary. H. Tha copper content of the blood wMi a method for 

Diffitsion txf a mnelectrolyte does not faifluence the par- ita dotermlBatton. Ibid, 201-76. — Expts. on the removal 

tition of ions. The unequal distribution of ions hi white of org. matter from blood showed that HiSOi 
and yolk is « "harmony," for it is restored after being HNOi nlone. HsS 04 with the continuous addn. of llNlJs 

distonbed, uiid added NH^NOi undergoes an equally un- ^ {Neumann) and H 1 SO 4 and HClQi {Kennedy} were all 
even disuibution. It ooidd not be nsoertaiii^ as yet unsarfdsfadmy. The lestilts were ebtaioed when i 
What km is vesponsiMe fetr the maintenance of the faiu’- cc. of blood was digested with 2 oc. HiSOi (ap. gr. i-W 
nionious dtote in the egg. Scdiotte until almost transparent and brown, cooled, treated with 

dsolaitioQ of <a mystafilne protein from muicroaa oaeA Its 6-K) drops peihydrol and heated for 10-16 mm. The 

convendon into a new aystalline protecdytic enzyme by cryogenin reaction can be used without sepn. of the Cu 

tnnpsin. M. Kunitz and J^n Northrop. SeiemceVB, or Gu uan be sepd. as Mlows and tiwn detd. hy ^ue 
66^(1933).— Prom fresh be^ pancreas, by extg> witii myogenki reaction. ASher digestion the arin. Is pour^ 
0.^5 M H 1 SQ 4 and subieqaently dissolving bn BSIB sdtd. Into « special centrihige tube of small diatiL nt 
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bottiim» *nd ibe toI. made up to 30 ce. After the i 
addn. of 0.5 OP. of 1% MgClf. 10 N NaOH hi added to 
tiirbiditFf then B HiSQi is added nntil the ttirbldi^ Just 
disappears and 2 oc. tn eacess. H|S is passed into the 
soil!., which is then centrifugalized. After 3 washings 
in the tube the ppt. is dissolved in 2 cc. HNQt(l:2;. 
The soln. is evapd. to dryness on the water bath. Cu is 
detd. colorinietrically in a soln. of the residue by the 
ervogeuin method. The Cvk content of the blood varies ^ 
with the species, that of the ox and horse being higher 
thun that olt the pig, rabbiLpr man. Salt-water fish have 
niorc Cu in the blood thaumsh-water fish. R. B. 

Amidlflcation of the method for the deteimination of 
phosiAonis fmetioas In muscle, with particular reference 
to me determination of phesphagen in warm-blooded 
hearts. Hans Mfigge. Arch. to^U. Path. Pharmakol. 
173, 333-40(1933). — In order to prevent chem. changes 
after removal frinn the organism, the tissues arc frozen 3 
iti liquid air (or ether-COa) and dried in vacuo over H1SO4 
in the ice box. Individt^ parts of the organ are now 
fiml from blood, fat, etc., powd., extd. lVr-2 min. with 
CChCOsH and treated with Ba ^ts by the method of 
L'^Kleton and Eggleton. So analyzed, the hearts of 
rabbits killed by a blow on the neck have a low phosphagen 
and a high orthophosphate content, but the hearts of 
rabbits under lurcthan anesthesia have a high creatine- ^ 
[tliDsplioric acid content, the phosphagen: orthophosphate 
ratio t^ing not significantly different from that of skeletal 
muscle or frog heart. The decreasing functional capacity 
of isolated hearts is paralleled by the decreasing creatinc- 
{ihosphoric acid content. Harry Eagle 

The detezmioation of the oxygen content and hemo- 
globin concentration in solutions of hemoglobin and in 
hemolyzed blood by a photoelectric method. Kurt 
Kramer. Klin. WocAschr. 12, 1876-6(1933). H. E. 

Meteods of staining plant tissues for differentiating 
the natural plant oils from petroleum spray oils. P. W* 
ki)lirliaugh. Slain Tech. 9, 1-3(1934). — A technic in- 
volving Nile green and oil red O is described. 

C. R. FeUets 

Biological method for the concentration of hormones 
from biological fluids or tissues. M . de Gedroye . Compt. 
rend. soc. hiol. 114, 338-9(1933). — ^Red corpuscles, wb^e 
or lioiuolyzed, adsorb hormone.H from soln. After ad- 
sorpiion of the hormone the corpufide material may be 
washed and dried and used for oral, subcutaneous or 
iiitravcnoas administration, or the hormone may be dis- 
solved out by an org. solvent and recovered in a very 
pure form. Biologi^ method of obtaining masculine 
hormone (ondrokiiun) from mole urine. Ibid. 340-2. — 

1 wcLity 1. urine was coned, to 5 1. and mixed with 500 cc. 
ht'iiiolyzed red corpuscles. After sepii. and drying 110 
g. of dry powd. active n^fiterial was obtained. * 

L. E. Gilson 

Precipitation of insnlin in aquetpis solution by hydro- 
chloric acid . Norberto Lara. FoUa bid. 1, 141-2(1933) . — 
Insulin previously purified by pptn. at pH 5 was dissolved 
to make a soln. contg. 600-800 units per cc. To the chilled 
sohi. 10% by vol. of coned. HCl was added. The ppt. 
Was redissolved and further purified ^ pptn. at Pn 6- 
The loss in total activity was about 18%, but the purified 
material contained 20 units per mg. ii dry substance, 
whiTCfis the original contained but 18 units per mg. 

L. E. Gilson 

Quantitative extraction of histamine from tissues by 
electrodialysis. Robert G. Maegregor and Wm. V. 
Thorpe. Biochem. J. 27, 1394-9(1^4). — ^Tbe electro- 
diiitysis method compares lavorably with the ale. method 
(( ' 1 . 21, 2140) . Benjamin Harrow 

Microdetermteatlott of pentoses, free and combfaied. I. 
Samuel Andrews and jofin A. Milfoy. Biochem. J. 27, 
1421 -4(1934) .•The principle of the methfod is the pro- 
nuction of furftindddiyde (I) from the action of AcOH 
on the pentoses, by means or evacuated and scaled tubes 
K^l>t at 170* for some hours, and the subsequent direct 
letn. of the aldeh^ colorimetrical!y with anilme acetate, 
yields of 1 from purine nudeotkleR of musde ore 


higher than those obtained by the usual Steam distn. 
method from a HQ reaetioii mixt. Benjamin Hutow 
Metabolism of nonnal snd tumor tissue. ZI. the 
measurement of reMbrntofy quotient, te^iltation and 
Ziucolysli with aid of the odhstant-vOlume dlffbrauilal 
manometer. Frank bickens and Ouy D. OievlUe. 
Biochem. /. 27, 1479-86(1933); ct. C. A. 23, lOD^.— 
An unproved technic over that already described (C. A. 
25, 308-9) . Benjamin Harrow 

Mierodetennination of bromine la blood. Arthur G. 
Francis and Cecil O. Harvey. Biochem. J. 27, 1545- 
50(1033). — chromic-phosphoric acid mist, is used fOr 
libMting the Br. The method is a modification or that 
of Evans (C. A. 25, 6871). Benjamin Harrow 

Some limitations of the Carius digestion for tiie mea- 
surement of diloride In biological material. Frederick 
W. Sundenkian and Priscilla Williams. Biochem. J. 27, 
1578^(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5768.— Failure to measure 
the chloride completely in desiccated biol. tissues must be 
attributed to other factors rather than to a loss of chloride. 

Benjamin Harrow 

A note on the use of Feulgen's reaction as a critical 
stain for wheat cytology. H. C. Gurney. AuetraHan J. 
Expa. Biol. Med. Sci. 11, 157-9(1933).— Hydrolysis of 
sectioned tissue with N HCl for 10 min. at 60* was neces* 
sary to liberate the proper amt. of ahlehydic material in 
chromatin. C. O. King 

The precipitation of nitrogenous substanoes witii alka- 
line mercuric reagents with spedal reference to urine. 
Mark R. Everett, Fay Sheppard and Erma O. Johnson. 
J. Bid. Chemt 104, 1-10(1934). — ^The degree of pptn. 
of Hg nitrogenous compds. in alk. soln. seems to ht re- 
lated to the structure of the substance, less pptn. occurring 
with alkylated and acylated N. Many amino adds, 

^ aikylamines, acid amides and heterocyclic compds. are 
found in the filtrates. Approx. 1.6% of urine N, 20% of 
muscle ext. N, 30% of liver ext. N and 70% of bile N is 
not pptd. HIppuric add b the chief N-contg. constitu- 
ent of the urine filtrate but urea, amino N and traces 
of creatinine and NH| are also present. A method Is 
described for the acetunte detn. of .small amts, of N in the 
filtrates from the Hg pptn. of nitrogenous substances in 
biol. fluids. A no. of new Hg compds. of certain add 
amides and amino acids have been preinl. A. P. L. 

An improvement in the Von Slyke method for blood- 
gas anofysis. Friedrich Rappaport and Klara K6ck- 
Molnar. /. Biol. Chem. 104, 29-31(1934).— The re- 
agent described contains KfFe(CN}t 3.3 g., saponin 3.3 
g., urea 450 g., octyl ale. 5 cc. and distd. HaO to 1000 oc. 
When it is used, no dotting occurs in the ^P* as urea pre- 
vents protein pptn. even in acid soln. The reagent may 
be used for macro- and mlcroanalysls of all blood gases 
in 1 sample and for detn. of CO in blood after absorption 
of the Oi with pyrogallol or hyposulfite. A. P. Lothrop 
A comparison of the metiiods for the collection of Uodd 
to be used In the determination of gases. Joseph M. 
Looney and Hazel M. (2hitds. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 63-^ 
(1934). — **A method of collecting and handling blood 
for gas analyses in a capped sirringe is described and is 
shown to pT^nt error from cxchatii^ of blood gases with 
the air. Blood kept in 10 cc. portions for Vi to 2 htS. 
under a layer of oil 5 cm. deep was found to lose COt 
and to absorb O 9 from the air. The max. COk loss was 
7.98 vols.%; the mean loss 1.86. For Qi the max. pin 
was 6.44 vols.%; and the mean gain 1.32. The effect 
of stasis on the gas content of blood can be avoided by 
allowing 1 min. to elapse after removing the tourniquet 
before draMxig the blood.'* A. P. Lothfop 

A method for tile quantitative estimation of hidmQfl 
compounds in blood. Herman Sharllt. J. Bid. Chem. 
KM, 115-90(1084); ef. C. A. 27, 1024.— The method 
described for the estn. of indoxyl compds. hi bfoOd Is 
essentially like the procedure for urine except thset all 
reactions must he ccuried out at room temp, unless ex- 
ceedingly hM conens. of indoxyl sore present in the tdcM 
samples. Normal Uodd contains less than 0,06 flUk lb 
of indicon but In cases of N retention lOOtlma thenofiuo 
max. may be present. A. r. Lothrop 
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A method for the analysis of tlssuM. James B.Gracserf 

J ulius B. Ginsberg and Theodore E. Friedemann. J* 
tiot. Chem. 104, 149-55(1934). — tissue crusher is 
described which can be cooled by CG^ snow and can 
easily handle 1-10 g. samples. The entire operation of 
crushing and sampling can be carried out in 1-2 min. on 
tissues which have been frozen in liquid air. A comparison 
between the glucose and lactic acid content of tissue and 
blood samples obtained simultaneously suggests post- 
mortem changes in the tissues during the process of its 
prepn. for analysis even when the samples are immediately 
plunged into liquid air. A. P. Lothrop 

Controlled thermostats for jdiysiological studies at low, 
non-freezing temperatures. F. C. Steward. PktiU 
Physiol. 8, 545-51(1933). — l>.scription and construction 
of the app. consisting of a large cold-storage refrigerator 
cabinet and 3 accmately controlled low-temp, liaths arc 
given accompanied by 2 diagrams. The app. has been 
used to carry out expts. over long periods of time upon 
respiration and salt absorption at a variety of temps, 
between 0^ and room temp. Waiter Thomas 

Combustion with Cl [detn. of Pb] (Erd6s, Gro6,k) 1. 
Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsniethoden. Edited 
by Emil Abderhaldcn. Lfg. 420. Aht. 2: Physikalischc 
Methoden, '11. 3, Heft 4. Nachweis der biologisch 
wichtigen Kdrpcr durch Fluorcszctiz und Fluoreszciizspck- 
treu. Chas. I)h4r4. Berlin: Urban & Schwarzeiit^rg. 
pp. 3097-3300. M. 11.50. Cf. C. A. 27, 5770. 

Analytical apparatus for measuring the volume of gas 
evolved from abreaction mixture. Wegner Lanz. C^r. 
589,407, Dec. 7, 1933 (Cl. 42/. 3.54). Tlie app. is in- 
tended particularly for detns. of the urea content of blood 
serum. 

C— BACTERlOLCXiY 

CUARLRS D. HORKUY 

Decomposition of specific bacterial polysaccharides by 
a species of Myxobacterium. W. T. J. Morgan and A. 
C. Thaysen. JValure 132, 604(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 
4605. — ^Aii organism which appears to be a typical 
Myxococcus thaxler, isolated from decayed vegetatde 
debris, attacked the sp. polysaccharides of 5. dysenlerine 
Shiga, 5. dysenteriae Flexner Y, pneumococcus (Type 11), 
and human lul)crclc bacillus and destroyed their power 
to form a sp. ppt. when mixed with homologous immune 
serum. Philip D. Adams 

Effect of urea upon activity of bacteriophage. J. 
Bronfenbrenner and D. M. Hctlcr. Proc. Soc. Exptl. 
Biol. Med. 30, 1308-11(1933). — The lytic effect of 
liacteriophage on growths of Es. colt in agar medium de- 
creased as the conen. of agar increased; witli au agar 
concii. of 4-5%, lysis was completely absent. The addn. 
of urea to the medium intensified the lysis atid permitted 
the Ixicteriophagc to act in the higher coiiciis. of agar. 
Urea prevents tJie binding of HjO by the agar and thus 
permits the swelling and subsequent bursting of the 
liuctcria. C. V. Bailey 

Selective media for the isolation, cultivation and 
differentiation of Esdierichia coli and B. lactis aerogenes. 
W. J. Wilson. J. Hyg. 33, 404(1933); U. S. Pub. HeaUh 
Eng. Abstracts 14, W, 3(Jan. 6, 1934). — By means of 
an agar medium conlg. in each 100 cc. of nutrient agar, 
1 g. each of anhyd. NazSOk and Na 2 S 20 s and a small amt. 
of Pb(OH)s, Es. coli and Aerohacter aerogenes formed black 
coliform colonics without clear differentiation. When a 
cover of agar was added to the plates after the inoculated 
media had hardened, the growth ot Aer. aerogenes was sup- 
pressed. Other partially selective media in which Na 
citrate, Na taurocholate and hexamethylenetetramine are 
used arc described. The latter suppresses the growth of 
Aer. aerogenes. C. K. Fellers 

Action of acetone extracts of organs of healthy guinea 
pigs on the pathogenic nroperties of the filterable ele- 
ments of tubercle barilli. L. Ncgre, J. Valtis and F. 
van Deinse. Compt. rend. soc. hiol, 114, 438-9(1933); 
cf.V. A. 27 1 3507. — Injections of lipides from the lungs, 
liver or kidneys of healthy guinea pigs, like injections of 


the lipoid substances from Koch's bacillus, increases th(' 
virulence, in guinea pigs, of the acid-resistant bacili 
developing from the filterable elements of M. tuberculosis 
cultures. L. E. Gilson 

Bacterial hemolysk and cholesterologeneais. V. dc 
Lavergne and P. Kissel. Compt. rend. soc. biol. II 4 
1014-15(1933). — ^Hemolytic bacteria and their toxins 
liberate cholesterol from corpuscles in vitro. 

L. £. Gilson 

Physicochemical properties of the endocellular sub- 
stance of the diphtheria bacillus. H. Goldie. ComM 
rend. soc. biol. 114, 1149-52(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 

L. E. Gilson 

Research on the catadyn method. W. Grimmer anrl 
A. Greutz. MUchwirtschaft. Forsch. 15, 367-80(1933).— 
A study of bactericidal action in which the lime and quan- 
tity of Ag were varied! Bactericidal action is proportional 
to the time and quantity of Ag but varies with the organ- 
ism studied. George R. Greenbarik 

Studies in the biochemistiy of microffrganisms. Xlffil 
Cynodontin (1, 4,5,8 - tetrahydroxy - 2 - methylanthra- 
quinone), a metabolic product of Helminthosporium 
modontis Marignoni and Helminthosporium euchlaenae 
Zimmermann. Harold Rabtrick, Robert Robinson and 
Alexander R. Todd. Biochem. J. 27, 1170-75(193:]); 
cf. C. A. 27, 5371. — Cynodontin, a hitherto undescrihtd’ 
cryst. coloring matter, is 1 -hydroxy-helmiiithosporiiii (of. 
C. A. 27, 3471). XXZin. The mycelial constituents of 
Penicillium brevi-compactum Dierckx and related species. 
1. Exgosteryl palmitate. Albert K. Oxford and fkrold 
Rabtrick. Ibid. 1170-80. — Ergosteryl palmitate has. U'^n 
isolated from the mycclia of 14 out of 15 strains in ItW P. 
brevi-compactum Dierckx seriejs and also from the niycetum 
of P. ikUtcum Wchmer. All the molds were grown on Syn- 
thetic media. XXXIV. Mechanism of the production of 
phenolic acids from glucose by Penicillium brevi-compac- 
turn Dierckx. All)crt £.• Oxford and Harold Raislru'^k. 
Ibid. 1473-8; cf. C. A. 27, 1027.— The yield of niyoo 
phenolic acid, CnHsoOt, increases continuously during rlu- 
whole course of metabolism . In the early stages of metal ) 0 ~ 
lism the presence of the acid C 10 H 10 O 7 could not bi; de- 
tected wi til certainty. The yield of the acid CioHioO# iti 
creases rapidly to a max. 3,5-Dihydroxyphthalic arid 
never present in large amts, but increases steadily diiriiu' 
the course of metabolism. The acid CioHioOt is present 
in small amts, in the early stages of metabolism, but is 
absent in the later stages. Benjamin Harrow 

Acetic acid bacteria produced in Formosa. III. vShosuki- 
Tanaka. J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1104-16(1903); 
cf. C. A. 27, 5304. — Five varieties of Bacterium xyhnum 
Brown witc isolated from fermentation products in 
southern Japan. The membrane produced gave tlic 
cellulose reaction. Production of acid was 4.4-5.!%. 
The Uictcria assimilated the AcOH produced. Tiny 
were not found of any industrial value.. Y. Kiliara 

A method for cultivating and preserving the gonococcus. 
M. Maiiio. BoU. soc. tUd. biol. sper. 8, 120il-12(193:{).- 
Tlic gonococci, after a series of daily transplants nn 
ascites agar, are transplanted on a fluid medium prepd. 
as follows: add to 1 1. of a slightly alk. broth contg. 
10 g. peptone, 10 g. meat ext. and 5 g. NaCl, 2 g. 
glucose. Distribute the medium into tubes and covir 
the surface with a one-cc. layer of liquid petrolatum. 
Sterilize for 15 min. at 120*' and add to each tul)c 1 cc. of 
sterile ascites fluid. Incubate to insure sterility and then 
inoculate the surface of the broth below the petrolatum 
with a loopful of a freshly planted culture of gonococcus. 
Incubate at 37®. After 12 hrs. a thin film of growth 
develops between the petrolatum and the surface of the 
broth. After 8-10 days the pellicle sinks to the bottom. 
Transplants on ascites-agar 60-70 days later show that 
the organbni b still living, although growth b somewhat 
retarded. The addn. of glucose to the medium prevents 
rapid formation of alky, while the addn. of llqidd petro- 
latum limits the amt. of O accessible to the medium. 

Peter Masucci 

The gaseous metabolism of L. pentoaceticiss with 
reference to several representative members of the lacto- 
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bacUltis gfoap. George A. Hunt. Bact. 26, 341-^ 
(1933).-— Most lactobacilli utiliie O and produce COi 
ill the fermentatian of carbohydrates, in relatively small 
amts., but JL. pentoaceUcus uses large amts, of O and pro- 
duces equiv. amts, of COk. It can utilize xylose and 
Lactose readily with O consumption and COt production 
ill the vol. ratios of 1:1. None of the loctobacilli studied 
is inhibited by KCN in less than 0.1% couen. All species 
were inhibited by NaF and CH2lCCX)H in 0.1 JV and 
O.OCX)! N conen., resp. Mcsthylene blue and pyocyanine 
accelerate the O consumption by L. pentoaceUcus whether 
KCN is present or ab^nt. Slightly higher ratios of 
volatile to non-volatile acids are obtiuned under aerobic 
than anaerobic conditions. However, the formation of 
large amts, of volatile acids under anaerobic conditions 
suggests a sep. mechanismTibr aerobic and for anaerobic 
coiiditi<3US. ' John T. Myers 

Differentiation between Gnm-positive and Gram- 
negative microorganisms by the use of enzymes. D. 
\C'. Bruner. J. Bact, 26, 361-71(1933). — Aged glycerol 
i;xts. of pancreas inhibited the growth of Gram-negative 
bacteria when added to a medium consisting of NaaCOi 
().i, KH2PO4, 0.2 un^a 0.2 and agar 2.0% in disld. water, 
with a Pn of 7,2-7 A. Heat or acid destroys the inhibi- 
tory action. Neither pepsin, amylase nor lipase will 
differentiate between Gram-positive or Gram-negative 
organisms. Trypsin is the inhibitory substance. The 
ix'gutive bacteria arc digested. This may aid in the sepu. 
of Gram-positive from Gram-negative organisms. 

John T. Myers 

Agar-digesting bacteria. Harry £. Goreslinc. /. 
Bact. 26, 436-67(1933); cf, C. A. 27. 2469.— Three 
groiij)S of microorganisms capable of digesting agar were 
isolated from an exptl. trickling liltiT. They are different 
from previously described species. Viscosity detns. indi- 
cate that a marked change was effected in the gel struc- 
ture of agar by growth of these organisms. J. T. M. 

An improved method of obtaining surface colonies of 
anaerobic bacteria. James R. Reeves. J, Bact, 26, 
4 V 1-4(1933). John T. Myers 

The utiUzation of certain sugars and their derivatives 
by bacteria. Stewart A. Koscr and Felix Saunders. J, 
Ifact. 26, 476-88(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 1907,— Methyl 
di rivs. (if several of the commoner sugars, in which the 
.Me group was substituted for the H of the OH p’oup 
utiiu'licd to the no. one C atom, were distinctly resistant 
(o bacterial attack. Thus cr-riiethyl-d-glu^ide was 
iiiili/ed by comparatively few of the organisms which 
tciinent glucose. nr-Mclhyl-d-maniioside, /i-mcthyl-/- 
araliinosc and ^-mcthyl-d-xyloside were not fermented 
by those organisms capable of breaking down the cor- 
riS];oii(ling unaltered sugars: d-maunosc, 1-arabinose and 
//-xvlose. The d-forra of arabinose was usually fermented 
much more slowly thar the common /-form, 'nic Me 
inntoses, rlianinuse and fucose, in which the Me group 
is attached to the fifth C atom, were fermented readily. 
I wo sugars contg. 7 C atoms, a-glucoheptose and oc- 
glu('ohc.ptulose, were not fermented by any organism 
U sied. Glucosamine was used by most culttues which 
llti1i^cd glucose, though in some instances with appoint 
'iilficulty. Gluconic acid was used by many bactma. 
A S-contg. sugar, glucose ethyl mcrcaptal, gave entirely 
tieg. results. John T. Myers 

The decdoiizatioii of heated blood*agar by streptococci. 

D'Arcey Hart and A. B. Anderson. J. Path, Bad, 
37, 334'-5(1933). — ^The action is apparently a bleaching 
by H.Q|. The addn. of catalase i^bits it. The green 
color produced in unhealed blood agar by pneumococci 
and Strep, viridans is du2 to the formation of a green 
piKment from hemoglobin. John T. Myers 

. The identification of Escherichia coli by means of the 
indole reaction. Ernst Gottsacker. Zentr, Bakt, Para- 
1 Abt. 129, 517-20(1933).— Thd' test for indole 
by the Na nitroprusside method is useful. J. T. M. 

The growth of tiie so-called Bacterium Mil flavum in 
blood and bile. Schaede. Zentr. Bakt. Parasitenk,, 1 
^bt. 130, 21-4(1933). — J^brirated o^p blood is a 


good medium at either 22* or 37*. Ox bile kills the organ- 
isms at 37* but not at 22*. John T. Myers 

Effect of meat-curing solutionB on anaerobic bacteria, 
n. Sodium nitrate. Fred W. Tanner and Florence L. 
Evans. Zentr. Bakt. Parasitenk., II Abt. 89, 48-54 
(1033); cf. C, A, 27, 2976. — NaNQa in conens. of 0.664- 
2.2135% did not inhibit any of the Ct. hotuUnum types A 
and Cl. putrificum or Cl. sporoffines. Conens. of 
NaNOt from 2.213 to 4.427% showedT irregular inhibition 
of 7 strains of CL ' botulinum. The highest coiicn. pre- 
vents growth of 6 and toxin formation in 5 of the 7 strains. 
These expts. do not include the use of NaNQi in com- 
bination with other substances in meat-curing solns. It 
is also possible that different nos. of cells in the inoculum 
might inilueiice the results. John X. Myers 

Bacterial proteins with special consideration of gono- 
coccus and meningococcus. Alden K. Boor and C. 
PhiUip Miller. J. ExpU. Med. 59, 63-74(1933).— 
Methods of prepa. and certain properties of the nticleo- 
proteiiis of gonococcus (1), meningococcus (II), N. catar- 
rhalis, R pneumococcus. Sir. hemolyticns and St. aureus 
are described. No essential differences lx:iwecii the 
nuclcoproteins and the intact cells of I and II were ob- 
served in their ability to engender immune sut)staiiccs, to 
induce bacterial allergy in rabbits or to elicit cutaneous 
reactions (of the delayed type) in rabbits rendered hyper- 
sensitive to these organisms. Measured by their lethal 
action in mice, the toxicity of I and 11 nucleoproteiiis was 
found to l)c but slightly less than that of the intact cells. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the toxic action of these 
organisms is due, chiefly or entirely, to some constituent 
of the nuclcoprotein fraction. Extn. with MeiCO and 
Et»0 in the cold did not reduce appreciably the toxicity 
of these organisms and their nucleoproteins, and did not 
alter their immunological Ixihavior. Cross-precipitin re- 
actions suggested that gonococcal nuclcoprotein contains 
an antigenic factor in common with the non-eiicapsulatcd 
pneumococcus cell, and meningococcal nuclcoprotein one 
in common with the capsular material of pneumococcus 
type III. Tryptic digestion destroys these antigenic 
factors but not those responsible for the cross-reactions 
within the genus Neisseria. C. J. West 

Carbohydrates of gonococcus and meningococcus. I. 
The olcohol-predpitable fraction. C. Phillip Miller and 
Alden K. Boor. J. ExpU. Med. 59, 75-82(1933}.— The 
EtOH-insol. polysacchaxides of gonococcus and menin- 
gococcus were found to contain 4.2 and 3.7% N, resp., 
to be protein-free by chem. test, to reduce Fchling-Bene- 
dict solo, only after hydrolysis. They were non-toxic for 
rabbits and mice and failed to engender antibodies in 
rabbits. They produced no cutaneous reactions in normal, 
snuffle-free rabbits but caused typical allergic reactions 
of the delayed type in rabbits rendered hsrpersensitive to 
these organisms. Both carbohydrates reacted in high 
diln. with antipneumococcus serum Type III. For com- 
parison, carbohydrates were prepd. also from Neisseria 
catarrkaUs, Streptococcus hemolyttcus. Staphylococcus au- 
reus and a rough strain of pneumococcus. C. J. West 
Lipolytic bacteria (Horovitz-Vlasova, Livshitz) 12. 
Lactose broth fermenters (Keatley) 14. Phenol dcrivs. 
[germicides] (Brit. pat. 398,218) 10. 

D—BOTANY 

THOMAS Q. PHILUPS 

Cexyl alcohol from the grasa, Agrostis. Charles E. 
Bills and Godfrey E. Steel. Proc. Soc, ExpU. Biol. Med. 
31, 134-6(1933).— The ceryl ale. of cocks foot and rye- 
grass is chi^y n-hexacosanol (cf. Pollard, Chibnall and 
Piper, C. A. 26, 2530). The ceryl ale. of bent grass 
{Affrostis) had a slightly higher mean C content; it is 
essentially hexacosanol. C. V. Bailey 

Direct transformation of nitratea into ammonia by the 
mycelium of lower fungi. D. Bach and D. Desbordes. 
Compt. rend. 197, 1463-5(1933).— When AsperpUus re- 
pens is maintained in an acid meditun of ^ 1.61-2.36 
the amt. of HNOi whidi disappears is equal to the 
of NHi fonned and no increase m the wt« of the myomim 
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oooini. But ut 6.16 the amt. of NHt lonned la lem 
thou the amt. of HNOa utiUzed, and the addnl. HN(^ li 
uoed in protein oynth^, as evidenced by the increase 
in wt. of the myoeluim. Rachel Brown 

The aecumulation of lonizable benzene derivatlvea In 
yeast cells with qiedsl reference to the spontaneous re- 
veinsl la the ease of o-hydrozybenzoic add. Fr. Az- 
macher. Arch. expU. Path. Fharmakol. 173, 722-i36 
(1088).— Of the simple acid and basic derivs. of benzene, 
those with the hiffher dissocu. consts. are preferentially 
adsorbed by yeast cells, the org. acids more strongly in 
reaction, the org. liases more strongly in alk. reaction. 
The degree of adsorption is not strictly parallel to the 
dl : water partition coeff. Living yeast cells adsorb 
salicylic acid more strongly than dead cells, the ad- 
sorption ticing mcix^ascd by mtiltivalcnt cations and de- 
creased by multivalent anions. The time curve of ad- 
sorption of salicylic add suggests that it is subsequently 
re-dissoed. from the cell su^ace, possibly as an NH# 
salt. Harry Ei^lc 

Effect of manganese defldenqr on the growth and sugar 
content of plants. Lawrence P. Miller. Am. J. Botany 
20, 621-81(1833). — ^Wheat, corn, lettuce, cabbage, rye, 
barley, tobMco and tomato plants were grown under 
Mn-deficient conditions. The results indicate that Mn 
plays an important part in sugar formation and metabo- 
lism. Mn-deficient plants were much lower in sugar than 
the controls. Tomato fruits grown on low-Mn plants 
were lovrer in sugar content. The Mn salt soln. necessary 
for the growth of tomato plants can be added directly 
into the stems of the plants with a fine pipet. It is thus 
possible to grow Mn-deficicnt plants in the same pot with 
plants receiving Mu. L. £. Gilson 

Copper and iron in the tracheal sap of dedduous trees. 
J. P. Bennett and Jacob Oserkowsky. Am. J. Botany 
20, 632-7(1033),— The Fe, Cu and total electrolyte con- 
tents of the tracheal sap from branches of pear trees were 
detd. at intervals throughout the year. The parallelism 
shown in the curves indicates that the Fe, Cu and electro- 
lyte conens. are controlled by the same factors The 
tracheal sap from branches or roots of several varieties 
of fruit trees usually contained more Cu than Fe. No 
special relation of Cu to the functioning of Fe is indicated 
by the data. L. £. Gilson 

Miscellsneous tropical and sub-tropical fruits. The 
papaya. Harold Mowry and L. K. Troy. Fla. Agr. 
£zpt. Sta., BuU. 223, 88 pp.(1981). — Culture, fertili- 
zation of the papa3ra and other sub-tropical fruits are 
given together with some data on compn. The npe 
papaya contains no papain, though this powerful diges- 
tive enzyme is present in the latex of the vegetable parts 
and in the immature fniit. C. R. Fellers 

Production of mucus during the decomposition of plant 
materials. I. The affect ol environmental conditions. 


Jageshwar Gopal Shrikhandc. Biochem. J. 27, 1551-62 
U933). — In the presence of a mixed natural flora, the 
diicf factors invdvcd in causing stickiness in decompg. 
straw are the source of N supplied, the initial and final 
reactions of the material and the degree of decompn. 
A pfL of 9.&-10.0 seems to give the max. stickiness. 11. 
Effect of dianges in the flora. Ibid. 1563-74.— The 
production of stickiness in straws depends upon the 
presence of fungal tissue and the nature of the bacterium. 

Benjamin Harrow 

The effect of various treatments of sugar-cane cuttings 
OB flie rate and sztent of germination and tihe yield of 
cane. A. £. S. McIntosh. Barbados Agr. J. 2, No. 3, 
26-5(1083). — The rate and extent of germination of cane 
cuttings were increased by soaking thty^icces for 48 hrs. 
in a satd. soln. of Ca(OH)t or a 0.5% soln. df FeSOi. 
Soaking in water alone or in satd. Ca(OH)i plus 1 lb. 
MgS04 per 50 gal. water had a smaller dffect. The effect 
of soaking was most pronounced under conditions of low 
soil moisture. None of the treatments Increased the 
vigor of ihe plants or the yield of cane. K. D. Jacob 
XBraibtioiii OB flia dovolopttoBt of pruosio add ia 
olkHBI Ifeondiiim vulggfO). C. Katasfiflha Acharya. 


1 tent of a nonaal crop of cheJam decreases proneadvely 
from 0.2 to 0.8% at the early stages of grow£ till the 
flowering stage, at which it can be considefed harmless 
The leaves contain about 60% of the total cyanogen 
compds. present in the plant, contain a higher per. 
centage on the dry matter than do the stems and roots 
The total HCN content of a plant and the percenU^e un 
the dry matter are lowest in the morning, then incrcasr* 

2 up to about 2 p. m., after which there is a dight decreusi* 
tUl 6 p. m., followed by a rapid decrease in tiie nighr. 
Young seedUngs (less than 40 days dd), plants stunu^ti 
by drought, ratoons and second^ shoots contain th* 
highest percentages of HCN on the dry matter, id- 
lings grawu in darkness contain as much HCN as tliosi 
fp'own in sunlight. Drying the plants in the shade mul 
in the sun decreased the HCN approx. 10 and 
40%, resp. The poisonous principle is destroyed by lifdt- 

3 ing the plants for several hrs. at 100* or by immeisi.i^' 
for a short time in 10% HsS 04 . Silages prei^. brom st id. 
lings and ratoons, originally contg. 0.1-0.2% HCN, 
showed only a trace of HCN after 2 months. Thin, is 
evidence that the cyanophoric group in cholam may U* 
present in Icss-statfic combinations as wcU as in the 
glucosidal form . A simple I test is given for different ut 
between i)oisonous and nonpoisonous cholam, based cui the 
accumulation of starch in the stems of poisonous plants 

^ A methold for deig. the HCN content of cholam is desenbf d. 
Thirty-two references. K. D. Jacob 

Physiological polarized mass ezdiange and photo- 
synthesis m submerged water plants. I. K. Anii'^ 
Planta {Abt. E.^Z. wiss. Biol.) 20, 621 ’58(1933). Ihc 
meclianism of the absorption and assimilation of to 
by the leaves of water plants submerged in bicarbonVt* 
solus, and in distd. water is discussed in detail. Thiio. 

5 nine references. K. D. Jacob 

The effect of some narcotics on the heteroslyle flax 
variety Linum austriacum L. Maria Freiburg. PlanU 
(Abt. E., Z. wise. Biol.) 20,650 87(1933).— The cfiict, 
of CHC1|» BtfO, chloral hydrate and methyli thyluic lliaiis 
on the chromosome alterations in L. austriacum win 
studied. Seventy-three references. K. D Jacob 

The significance of growth substance for the growth and 
the geotropic curvature of the roots of Vida faba r 

6 Boysen-Jensen. Planta [Abt. £., Z. wiss. Bwl ) 20, 
688 98(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4272.— When a root n 
geotropically induced for 2-4 hrs. a greater quaiitit\ of 
growth substance is recovered from the lower side than 
from the upper side of the root. The gn>wlh vclocit\ 
of the root is retarded by the accumulation of growth sub- 
stance. As a result of the gootropic curvature of ihi 
main root of V. faba the growth substance present in the 
root tip is shifted by the force of gravity into the Iow» r 

' side of the root; this causes a depression in the i;n»wlh 
velocity of the lower side of the root in comparison vvith 
that or the upper side. ' K. D. Tacob 

The asBixnilatioB of carbon dioxide at constant external 
conditions. H. The behavior of sun and shade plants. 
Richard Harder. Planta [Abt. E., Z. wiss. Biol ) 20. 
699-733(1933); cf. Ibid. II, 263.--Spccics of Fontinalis 
were grown under natural and artificial light of reUtive 

8 intensities 1, 4, 04 and 256. The form ot the CO-js 
similation curve depends both on the intensity of the 
light in which the plant is grown and on the intensity of 
the light in which assimilation takes place. Two cxlnincs 
in the curves arc observed, the one increasing to a ma\ . m 
the course of hrs., the other sheming little or no iiinidse 
at Ist followed by a sharp decrease and then an irregultir 
increase to a 2nd max. ; all degrees of variation w«r U- 
tween these extremes. Und^ natural conditions the 

9 asrimilation curves erf shade and weak-light plants usually 

show 2 maxima, whereas those of sun and strong 4 ight 
planta show only 1 max.; these rdations do not bold, 
however*, when the intensity of the exptl. light is alteira. 
Fifteen references. K. D. J^ub 

Sitd garmlnstloB in Msmim lyimmleam. ^A. w. 
BeUbttrd and M. Ooiellk. PUuUa [Aht. E.i Z. 
BM.) 10, 762-4(1933}.--<kritiiiiatioa was deprwd m 
tils p m m a «f varlsui sodciuii of tiis sapMstd " 
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the fruit and in etts. of tha muccMit mombcaiie ottiroand- 
iiig the seed; oq. exts. of the ground aeed were alao hann- 
ful. The bad eSect of the mucout membrane it due not 
only to O deficiency but alto to the pretence of tome 
^M(<<ificany harmful tubttance. K. D. Jacob 

The affect of eolorad light on the genaala of chlofo^itle 
niementt. Horet Rudolph. Planta (Abt. £.» Z. wiss. 
fffol.) 21, 104-66(1933); cf. C, d. 28, 478».— The mol. 
extinction coeff. of chlorophyij A and B it X 080-637 pp 
and of carotene and xanthophyll X 520-438 mm- At detd. 
!)>' the polarization spcctiwhotometer the relative ex- 
tiiu'tion coeff. of protochloro^yll is X 640-637 mm- With 
ftiulated leaves the content of carotenoids depends on 
the leaf area; protochlorophyll does not show thli re- 
lation and chlorophyll A andjp are absent. Chlorophyll 
{onnation is strongest in leaves exposed to light filtered 
thii>ugh red gelatin, and next strongest in those exposed 
to vrllow-green and blue light, resp. Carotenoid for- 
niatioii is weakest in red light, stronger in yellow-green 
and strongest in blue. Protochlorophyll formation is not 
(U linitcly connected with the kind of light. Production 
of nil chloroplastic pigments was decreased in the absence 
of Cf > 2 . Young plants contain more chlorophyll per area of 
leaf surface than do older plants. Significant formation 
of chlorophyll was obtained by exposing leaves for 1 sec., 
ill a distance of 30 cm., to unfiltered light from a 260-w. 
Osram lamp. After exposure to light, formation of 
protochlorophyll continued for 24 hrs. in leaves kept in 
till- dark. A study of Beiida pindula indicated no genetic 
Illation between chlorophylls and carotenoids. Numerous 
icfcrcnct'S. K. D. Jacob 

The phototaxiB of chloroplasta. S. Heinz Voerkel. 
rianta (AbL £., Z. vnss. Biol.) 21, 166-205(1983).— 
\ study was made of the effect of light from different por- 
tions of (he siiectnim on the formation and development 
of diloroplasts and on tlie viscosity of the leaf plasma. 
li> the visible range of the spectrum absorption of light 
iiv the carotenoids occurs. Numerous references. 

K. D. Jacob 

The effect of growth substance on regeneration and 
wound-tissue formation [in plants]. O. Mrkos. PlafUa 
\Aht K.,Z.wiss. Biol.) 21,206-10(1933). K. D. Jacob 
The effect of nitrate supply on transpiration ratio in planta. 

A. T. Ballard. Australian J. ExpU. Biol. Afsd. Sci. 
11, 1(i 1-76 (1933). — Nitrate reduces the transiHration 
ratio (1) (water respired/dry matter produced, up to 
aiiv ])(Miit) by an effect on growth, and not by an effect 
tipott the transpiration rate per unit wt. of leaf. A pro- 
Kr('<;sive reduction in I occurs with increasing age of pbmts. 
'J'lu* transpiration rate also decreases with age. 

C. G. King 

The mucilage from slippery elm bark. Ernest Anderson . 
/- nitd. Chem. 104, 168-70(1934),— The mucilage from 
slii)])ery elm {Vlmus fulfil) twk is a mixt. of 2 or more 
iMtlyiiroiiidcs with var 3 ring amts, of CaCs 04 as impurity. 
On hydrolysb it yields definitely^ galacturonic aod, /• 
rhamnosG, d-galactose, and a colored non-saccharine X 
budy; there are also indications of the presence of a 
IHMiiosc, a methylated hexose and a methylated uronic 
acid. The polyuronides seem to be composed of a uronic 
acid combined with 2 mols. of simple sugars and an H 
i>|>dv ill the following sequence: the uronic add is com- 
bined through its CHO group with the Me pentose or 
pctitose which, in turn, is combined through its CHO group 
with the hexose or Me hexose, the CHO group of ^ich 
is united with the X body. A. P. Lothrop 

The nature of the sheath material in the feeding pi^ 
tures produced the potato-leaf hopper end the miee- 
comered alfalfa hopper.^ Floyd F. Smith. /. Agr. 
Research 47, 476-86(1933). — ^A study was made of the 
cliem. nature of the iheaths found hi feeding punctures 
produced by the potato-leaf hopper (Bmpoasea fabae) 
^d the 3<oimered alfalfa hopper (Stidoeepkaia fesiina). 
Tni‘ sheaths made by the 2 apedes reiponded similarly 
in all tests. Color tests for mudn were ncg« but eiBrtgin 
I'olor tests for proteiiis and otnlno fiddi showed thit the 
weath material Is lariehr protdaiosouf* Hue toM hidi« 
tha dmaidi VlafidF of IflMgt erigitt ond con* 


1 tains no plant oubatanoe with the posrible exception of 
peetoee. The highly inaol. sheath, persisting in the vas- 
cular tissue, probabhr interims with the normal trans- 
location of plant materials and aocotmts for the typical 
plant injuries caused by the feeding of these insects. 

W. H. Ross 

Effect of weathering on composition of hardwood 
leaves. Herbert A. Lunt. /. Forestry 31, 94^5(1933) . — 
p Leaves of several hardwood spades gained slightly in ash 
and N and lost considerably in K and P during 8 weeks 
on the ground. There was no change in Ca. 

H. K. Salzberg 

Mlcrodiemical studies of tylosas. Irving H. Isenbvg. 
J. Forestry 31, 961-7(1983). — Sections erf 9 species of 
^erican hardwoods and 3 hardwoods from British India, 
in all of which tyloses are common, were examd. under 
the microscope simultaneously srith the addn. of chemi- 
3 cals. The walls of the tyloses were found resistant to 
pectin solvents, but reacted to lignin and cellulose sol- 
vents. In uah the tylosis dissolves completely in lignin 
solvent but in the other woods this solvent acts only on 
an outer layer leaving an inner layer of cellulose. 

H. K. Salzberg 

The action of potassium upon higher plants. August 
Kippel, Georg Behr and Rudolf Meyer. Z. Pflaneener^ 
n&hr., DUngung Bodenk. 32A, 96-109(1933). — Oats and 
^ potatoes grown in pots of sand with complete nutrient 
.solution and variation in E|0 .supply indicated that de- 
ficiency in KtO causes symptoms suggesting ovenmpply of 
N. Schmalfuss* (C. A. 27, 3600) observation t^t ac- 
cumulation of NHt in the plant is a symptom of KiO 
deficiency was confirmed. Insufficient KtO did not cause 
(COOH)f to accumulate in potato plants. No evidence 
was secured that the role of KtO is not in carbohydrate 

5 exchange. C. J. SchoUenbetger 

Sand and solution culture experiments on the a^on 
of the copper ion. K. Scharrer and W. Schropp. Z. 
Pflamenemdhr., Bodenk. 32A, 18^^200(19^). — 

Small grains grown in Neubauer dishes contg, 600 g. 
glass sand with 10 *^-10 millieqtiivs. Cu as CtiSOt.fiHiO 
showed riight effects with up to 10*^ considerable injury 
with 1 and practically no growth with 10 milliequivs. Cu. 
Com showed a stimulant effect, especially upon root 

6 growth, with up to 10*^, great injury with 1 and no growth 

with 10 milliequivs. Cu. Results with peas were similar 
but highly variable. The growth of com seedlings trans- 
ferred to Richter’s soln. cultures with both 1-10 milliequivs. 
Cuand 0.6-2 milliequivs. Ca(NOi)s indicated that Ca has 
an anbq^onistic effect upon Cu injury without lessening 
root stimulation, so that plants grew well in solns. contg. 
10 and 2 milliequivs. Cu and Ca, resp. Extensive review 
and 88 references. C. J. SchoUenberger 

The effect of nitrogen autritioa on the protein and non- 
protein nitrogen of wheat. A. G. McCalla. Can. J. 
Research 9, 642-70(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4862.— Wheat 
plants were grown in water cultures varied only with 
respect to N. The N as nitrate was supplied to half the 
plants continuously to maturity, and to the others only 
until the time of heading. Though uptake and reduction 
of nitrate continued in the former for some time after 
8 heading, org. N produced in vegetative parts of the plant, 
after hewing, was not synthesized to protein but accumu- 
lated in the form of non-protein compds. Regardless of 
the extent of the N reserves in vegetative parts, trans- 
location to the kernels during filling took place in about 
the same proportion. In plants with limited N supply, 
tranriocation to kernels consisted largely of decompose 
proteins, and the kemds contained less gluten N than 
those of the plants with unlimited N supply which drew 
^ upon both protein and non-protein reserves. Tlie N froc- 
tlons of the gluten proteiiis were unaffected by the N 
nutrition of the plants. The total amount of non-i^tcii 
N was sppsrently also unaffected by the tmtritikm. 
Amide N was the most labile of the N fractiotia used. 

J.W.SUpley ^ 

A baUm Aofe oa catriiM iillfllf it a fliitiitrf ol 
A ft 4* lir 
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tkal methodt to the results of an investigation previously i 
publiidied has iriiown that viability, in the case of oom- 
mon wheat, can be estd. fairly closely from a detn. of total 
and thermostable catalase; this dein. can be completed 
within the course of a few hrs., as compared wilJi the 
regular germination test requiring 12 days. The method 
has not yet been put on a practical routine basis. 

J. W. Shipley 

Investigation of the aenaitivenesa and differentiating . 
power of the protoplasm of Vallisneria toward various 
a-amino adds. Hans Fitting. Jahfh, wiss, Botan. 77, 
1-103(1933); cf. C. A. 22, 796 ; 23, 3488. C. W. S. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the root bark of 
Coralliorrhiza innata R. Br., also in the epiphytes Catt- 
leya bowringiana Veit and I^elia anceps Ldl. Heinrich 
Wolff. Jal^wiss, Botan. 77, 657-84(1933).— The 
aerial roots of Coralliorrhiza (I), CaUleya (II) and Laelia 
(m) are hosts of N-lixing mycorrhiza. Using his previ- 3 
ously described method (Jahrb, wiss. Botan. 66, 1-34 
(1926)) on the root bark of these plants W. found the 
fixation in 100 days was: I, 0.24-0.84 mg., N II and III 
0.23-0.96 mg. in 100 cc. of culture soln. C. W. S. 

Absorption tests with plants. Vn. Absorption of 
phosphorus. F. Diaz Aguirrcchc. Andes soc. espaH. 
fis. wim. 31. 896-904(1933) ; cf. C. A. 24. 454; 26, 3005; 
28, o06^. — ^Tables diow absorption of P by plants from 
various alkali phosphates and from their mixts. with KNOi- ^ 

E. M. Symmes 

New method of arranging experiments with vegetables 
in sand cultures with flowing solution. Z. Zhurbitski. 
Plant Physiol. 8, 553-8(1933) . — ^To the siphon which deliv- 
ers the nutrient soln. to the culture vessels of Allison and 
five's app. (C. A. 18, 1006) is attached a Y tube (2 
mm. in diam.) in the upper arm of which is a glass cock 
which regulates' the flow of soln. The side tubes arc 5 
drawn out to make outlets as uniform as possible. De- 
livery is uniformly distributed between 4 cultiu^ vessels 
by means of swinging curved tubes fastened to a common 
support. The app. is described in detail with 3 figures. 

Walter Thomas 

Character of hemicellulose in certain fruit trees. W. 
E. Tottingham. Plant Physiol. 8. 559-61(1933); cf. C. 
A. 18, 849. — Branch tissue taken in August from apple, 
cherry, pear, peach and plum trees was hydrolyzed with 
1% (wt.) Hs^t after removal of lipides, sugars and 
starch. The proportions of galactose or galacturoiiic 
acid in the cherry and peach were 0.08 and 0.13%, resp., 
compared with 4.5% in apple, 3.7% in pear and 2.7% 
in plum tissues. Xylose in the cherry and peach is rela- 
tively high, 70 and 81.3%, resp., and in the apple 47.3%, 
pear 37.9%, plum 59.7%. The tironic acid cquiv. of the 
free sugar fraction constitutes about 30% of the total 
hemicellulose of the tissues except in the plum where it 
reaches 64%. Free uronic acid ran^^d from 3 to 6% and 
the total uronic acid from 10 to 15% in the species studied. 
Conclusion: Glucose and xylose are equally significant 
reserve components in the hemicellulose fraction. 

Walter Thomas 

Detn. of nitrate in plants (Treschow, Gabrielscn) 7. 
Detn. of the varieties of sugar cane grown in Tucuman 
(Fawcett) 28. 

Smith, Kenneth M.: Recent Advances in the Study 
of Plant Viruses. London: J. & A. Churchill. 423 pp. 
15e. 

E— NUTRITION 

PHILIP B. HAWK 

Relative utilization of calcium from calcium carbonate 
and caldum gluconate by chickens. J. E. Hunter, R. 
Adams Dutcher and H. C. Knandd. Proc. Soc. 

Biol, Mod, 31, 70-5(1933). — CaCOi and gluconate 
were equally efficient as sources of Ca for the growing 
chick when equiv. amts, of Ca were given. In the lay- 
ing hetr, Ca gluconate was more effective than CaCCh in 
the production of egg shell, shdl ash and Ca in the egg 
eoiftents. C. V. Bailey 

lafluenee of minerml oil on aaeimilatlon of vitamin A 


Vol. 28 

from spinadi. Hden S. Mitchell. Proc, Soe, Extu 
Bid, Mod, 31, 231-8(1988).— In the rat, 10-12 times us 
much fresh green spinach was required to furnish a unit 
of vitamin A when accompanied by Vi cc. of ndneral oil 
and about 8 times as mudi when fed separately at least 
6 hrs. apart. Paraffin oil with a higher m. p. and wux 
mixt. was less detrimental than the fluid oil. 

C. V. Bailey 

Chemical diaracter of the blood and urine of colts 
W. W. Demock and Daniel J. Healy. J, Am, Vet. Med 
Assoc. 36, 806-9(1933) . — Blood serum of normal and ove r- 
fed fillies contained in mg. per 100 cc., resp., Ca 12. i) 
12.5; K 15.4, 18.5; P 4.9, 5.0; non-protein N 28.1, 19.w' 
sulfate S 13.4, 10.0; sugar 106, 123. Urine from thesaiiu’. 
animals had d. 1034, 1038; pn 7.4, 6.6; albumin 0, 0; Nlf, 
50.0, 100.0 ; Cb 128.6, 184,0; sulfate S 81.0, Ki.l. WhnI 
overfed fillies and colts were again put on a rational dii-i 
their leg trouble disappeared and the analyses of the blond 
and urine returned to normal. Rachel Brown 

Vitamin studies. Vn. Vitamin C content of some 
little used foodstuffs. F. V. v. Hahn. Z. Untersiuh 
Lebensm. 66, 261-70(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 5342; 25, 
4916; 27, 1920. — ^Pine needles contain large amts, ol 
vitamin C, as do also the berries of the mountain ash. 
Various kinds of apples were examd. and the wild cruh 
was found to contain more vitamin C than cultivakd 
varieties. In quinces, thase more closely related to the 
wild types contained more vitamin C than the cultivated 
kinds. The haw also contains this vitamin. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The vitamin content of Eviunis (Vitaphos). A. Sci)iou- 
nert, M. Schieblichand J. Rcschke. Z. Untersuch, Lebeksm 
66 , 271-8(1933). — ^This study showed that Eviiiins 
(Vitaphos) contained no vitamins A and D and that he 
B complex was present in but very small amts. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The vitamin value of fermentation and artificial vinegars. 
Jaroslav KHieneck^ and Michajl Nevalonnyj. Z. Un- 
tersuch. Lebensm. 66, 278-88(1933). — Two wine vinegars 
and 1 artificial vinegar prepd. from glacial acetic acid 
were investigated. The fermentation vinegars coiitaiiied 
the antineuritic B vitamin and the water-sol. growl li- 
‘promoting G. Vitamin C was not present in any significant 
amt. These vitamins were absent in the artificial vinegar. 
The AcOH of the artificial vinegar had a much inoie 
poisonous action than that from the fermentation vinegar. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Low-cost diets for emergency use. Harriet T. Barto, 
Julia Outhouse and SybU Woodruff. 111. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Circ. 406, 3-12(1933). C. R. Fellers 

Growth of rats fed high-protein rations soj^lemented 
by different amounts and combinations of vitamins B 
(Bi), G (B2) and B complex. Lilltas D. Francis, Arthur 
H. Smith and Lafayette B. Mendel. J. Nutrition 6, 
493-505(1933). — ^Unilateral ncpmcctomy per se did hdi 
impair the ability of Tp.ts to grow when fed rations contg. 
18, 50 or 90% casein. The rats fed the ration contg. 
50% casein made wt. gains equal to those on the 18^^; 
level, but were definitely superior to those on the 90% 
level. The optimum level of dietary protein lies betwei ii 
18 and 50%. The high-protein groups of rats still madi 
inferior wt. gains when the casein was supplement^ 
with yeast alone. The best growth attained on the 18% 
casein ration was by the use of 0.8% of yeast and also 
by the 1.6 g. level of yeast plus tikitild ext. In the ab- 
sence of yeast, both an excess -of B with a min. of G or 
an excess of G plus a small amt. of B are unsatisfactory 
growth stimulants. Probably autoclaved yeast and 
tikitild ext. furnish only some of the necessaiy B vita- 
mins. There is some evidence that better utilization oi 
food for growth is possible by feeding high-protein rations 
in contrast to the control diet contg. 18% of casein. 

C. R. Fellers 

Calcium and phoaphorua in tha development of the 
turkey embryo. W. M. Insko, Jr., and Malcolm Lyons. 
J. Nutrition 6, 607-12(1983).— The daily increase m wJt 
wt., dry wt. and ash content was very small untu ^ 
12 th day, after which time increments of growth notice- 
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ably increase. The increase of Ca and P in the embryo 
yf 9 B relativdy dow until the 17th day. The Ca : P ratio 
was less than 1 until the 19th day of incubation* after 
which time it exceeded 1. The Ca content of the embryo 
cun be used as a measure of growth provided the yolk 
ruaterial drawn into the body cavity is removed. 

C. R. Fellers 

Other factors than vitamins B and O In the vitamin B 
comidex. Robert C. Lewis. /. NutrUian 6, 559-70 
(1933). — critical review with 57 references. 

C. R. Fellers 

Effect of fluorine on rjftroduction and lactation in 
swine. R. M. Bcthke and C. H. Kick. Ohio Agr. Expt. 
Sla., BuU. 516, (51st Annual Kept.) 83(1933).— The feid- 
ing of 1% or more of rock j^osphate 01.5% F) or 30 or 
more g. of NaF per 1(X) loTbf basal feed niixt. to pigs 
foi 2 or more years did not affect the no. or size of young 
ai birth but influenced lactation through curtailment of 
lecd consumption. Excessive F softened the teeth, in- 
creased the diam. of the mandibles and changed the type: 
(if marrow. C. R. Fellers 

Stage of maturity of havs as it affects their biological 
and chemical analyses. C. H. Hunt, R. M. Bcthke, O. 
}1. M. Wilder aud D. S. Bell. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., 
BuU. 516, (61st Annual Rept.)89-90(1933). — Results 
of the first year's trials show that as alfalfa and timothy 
mature, the proteins and vitamins B and G decrease 
markedly. Timothy may have as high a vitamin G con- 
tent as alfalfa providing it is cut at the proper time. 
Timothy cut on June 12th, 26th and July 13th yielded, 
resp., 6.6, 5.0 and 2.5 units of vitamin G per g. and 0.77, 
O.fiti and 0.50 unit of vitamin B. ITie expt. is being con- 
tinued. C. R. Fellers 

Influence of radiant energy on the hematopoietic proc- 
esses in the pig. R. D. Sinclair. Sci. Agr. 13, 737^ 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5787. — ^l^adiant emargy played no 
part and exerted no iiifluence«on red cell count or hemo- 
trlofiin formation in the pig. While a decrease in red cell 
ctiuiit, cell vol. and hemoglobin iierceutage occurred, the 
trend was seasonal rather than the result of exptl. factors. 
Low points were reached in Feb, with recovery occurring 
during Mar. and Apr. Pigs lieing fed supplemental min- 
erals showed a more favorable blood condition than those 
on the basal diet. Leucocyte counts likewise failed to 
yifid any information of interest. C. R. Fellers 

Note on pilchard oil for chicks. V. S. Asmundsoii aud 
W. John Allardyce. Set. Agr. 13, 749-50(1933); cf. 
(?. A . 27, 5787. — Brit. Columbia pilchard oil, Calif, sardine 
oil and com. cod-liver oil, when fed at 1% levels, were 
I'ciually effective in preventing rickets in chicks up to 5 
Wilks of age. Without any of these oils, the chicks 
(l(‘velopcd severe rickets. The chicks fed the pilchard oil 
coiitg. 40% stearin gave equally good results as those ob- 
Uiiiicd with cleared and undcared oil from the sanie batch. 

* C. R. Fellers 

Antirachitic value of pilchard oil (sardine (dl) for grow- 
ing chicks. Jacob Bicly and "9. Elvira Palmer. Sd. 
ler. 14, 130-40(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5787.— Chicks fed 
a basic ration lacking vitamin D, which was supplemented 
wiili coin, pilchard oil at 0.5 and 1% levds, showed 
])r:ictk'ally the same ash analyses as ^icks fed similar 
ralinns which were supplemented with 1% of the me- 
dicinal cod-liver oils. C. R. Fellers 

Vitamin A content of foods and feeds. G. S. Fraps 
and l<£ty Treichler. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 447, 
l)|>.(1933). — The units of vitamin A activity were 
t'sid. in over 107 samples of foods or feeds. These are 
tabulated together with all other cstns. of vitamin A 
buiiid in the literatttre qr calcd. from data given. The 
nuaiitity of vitamin A decreases during the storage of 
alfulfu, dried whole milk, yellow corn and other foods, 
i'hm* Is a loss of vitamin A in dr 3 dng moist foods. There 
IS a direct quant, relationship betmen vi^min A in com 
and the no. of genes for yellow pi^entauon. There was 
a fairly const, gain of vitamin A in each grain during the 
period of growth of yellow com, with the exception of the 
period of 21-28 days* when the gain was excessively 
rapid, and the last period* near maturity* when there 


was little gain. The locality in which the com was 
grown did not affect its vitamin A content. The vitamin 
A content of butter and eggs depended upon the food 
eaten by the animal. The vitamin A content of butter 
and cgp decreased during the period of feeding, when 
insufficient quantities of vitamin A were fed. Growing 
rats required 4 units ikt lb. per day for maintenance only 
and 6 lu'.its per lb. per day for both growth aud maintenance. 
Wlute Leghorn pullets required 32 units per lb. per day for 
maintenance and 6.3 units of vitamin A for each unit in the 
eggs. Milk cows have high requirements of vitamin A 
for maintenance and for production of butter of high 
potency. A man, woman or child requires KXX) units 
of vitamin A fKtr day per ]x*rsoii. Larger amts, may Ih! 
required for higher vigor and I natter heallli. The KKK) 
units i>er person iier day can lie supplied at a low price 
by comparatively small quantities of collard greens, 
turnip greens, mustard greens, spinach or by soniewliat 
larger amts, of bananas, carrots, yellow com or sweet 
potatoes. Milk cows seem to require grccii pasture 
plants to produce milk of high potency and laying hens 
seem also to require green feed for the continued produc- 
tion of eggs of high imteticy. Orange peel and pulp con- 
tained 4^ units of vitamin A per g. Cottonseed mt*.al is 
very low in vitamin A. Hays and fodders may not supply 
enough vitamin A to maintain milk cows over a long i^eriod 
of time. Sorghum silage contg. 5.5--10 units of vitamin A 
per g. does not furnish enough vitamin A for cows to 
produce milk contg. normal amts, of vitamin A. Sixty- 
five references. C. R. Fellers 

Preliminary note concerning the appearance of experi- 
mental dermatitis (pellagra) in rats. Minerva Kellogg 
and Walter H. Eddy. Science 78, 609(1933). —Rats 
were fed diets contg. graded amts, of vitamins lb and Bx(0) . 
The dermatitis developed more uniformly in practically 
all cases where hi was low aud Bi was high, the ratio of 
the 2 vitamins being more important than the abs. amt. 
of Bs. This study, which is being continued, may re- 
sult in giving support to the maize theory of the cause of 
pellagra. S. B. Poster 

The effect of washing and steaming rice at different 
polishing degrees on its content of vitamin Bi. A. G. 
van Veen. Medetleel. Pienst. Volksgezondheid Nederland. 
Indie 22, 181-9(1933) (in German) .—See C. A. 27, 
5101. G. G. 

Cystine and nephrotoxicity. Muriel E. Bell. Biochem. 
J. 27* 1267-70(1933). — Feeding rats with diets contg. 
1. 0-2.0% free cystine fails to produce "cystine nephrosis." 

Benjamin Harrow 

Ascorbic acid as the antiscorbutic factor. Edmund L. 
Hirst and Sylvester S. Zilva. Biochem. J. 27, 1271 -8 
(1933). — Specimens of a.scorbic acid from different sources 
do not altogether agree in their antiscorbutic effects. On 
the other hand, there are serious limitations in the biol. 
method of assaying. Ascorbic acid, regenerated from an 
oxidized product by reduction, sliowcd a potency of the 
same order as several other samples of the untreated acid. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Silver nitrate staining reaction for ascorbic acid In the 
adrenal, pituitary and ovary of various species of animals. 
Jethro Gough and Sylvester S. Zilva. Biochem. J. 27, 
1270-86(1933). '-If it is assumed that the substance re- 
ducing AgNOi is ascorbic acid (I), then I is present in 
the adremris, pituitary and ovaries of all animals, whether 
they are susceptible to scurvy or not. On the other hand, 
the human subject and the guinea pig may be free from 
scorbutic symptoms and yet not show I in any of the 
organs by the AgNOi method. When the guinea pig re- 
ceives dccitrated lemon juice in amts, much above the 
’ min. protective dose, I was still absent in the adrenal 
cortex and in the pituitary. The anterior lobe of the 
pituitary of the ox is very potent aiitiscorbutically. 

Benjamui Harrow 

Yitamin content of the mango fruit. Margaret E. F. 
Crawford and Edith O. V. Perry. Biochem. J.^7, 1290- 
3(1933). — The vitamins A, C and D of the 3 varieties of 
mango* A|phonao (I)* C.awasji Patel (II) and Shendrya 
(ZQ)* were essayed. The vitamin A content of I was 
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apfirac. that of a good butter* and that of n and in ma 
about >/t. The vitainin C ooutent of I was about twice 
M active aa lemon Juice* n was a little less active and m 
was much leas active. Vitamin D was absent in all 3 
varieties. Benjamin Harrow 

Vitamin C in citrus Juices. Alexander H. Bennett and 
David J. Tarbcrt. Btockem. J. 27* 1204rd01(ig83).— 
Tillmans' reagent, dichlorophenolindophenol (C. A. 26* 
6324)* is used as a test for vitamin C. It is believed that , 
in untreated juice (lemon or orange) the reducing factor 
is protected from atm. oxidation by the action of an en- 
zyme. Benjamin Harrow 

Vitamin D activity of butter. I. A Chemical differ- 
enttadon of the antirachitic factor of autumn and winter 
butter from irradiated ergoaterol and the vitamin D of 
cod-liver oil. Stanislaw Kazimicrz Kon and Roland 
Gordon Booth. Biochem, J. 27* 1302-9(1933). — ^The 
sapon. of butter causes a loss of 80% of its antirachitic : 
potency. Neither irradiated crgosterol nor cod-liver oil 
loses Its potency when treated similarly. B. H. 

Avian polyneuritia. Further studies on the action ci 
vitamin Bi concentrates in vitro. Arnold P. Mciklcjohn. 
Biochem,, J, 27, 1310-19(1933). — ^The lesion in vitamin 
Bx-deiicient brain results in a lowered O uptake of the 
minced brain in the presence of lactate. The addn. of 
vitamin Bi concentrate to the minced brain largdly re- 
stores the lowered uptake but causes no corresponding 
increase in the removal of lactate. Benjamin Harrow 
An investigation of the cause of renal hypeitro]^y in 
rats fed on a high-protein diet. Harry K. C. Wilson. 
Btochent. J, 27, 1348-56(1933). — Gelatin produces a more 
marked increase in kidney weight than either casein or 
liver. Glircine, glutamic acid and gluten all produce an 
increase which is approx, proportional to the addnl. N 
consumed. Tt is possible that the hypiTtrophy is assoed. i 
with some stage in the mtennediate metabolism of pn>- 
tein. Benjamin Harrow 

Relation between lipochrome fdgments and ritamin A 
in the nutrition of young fish. Roy J. MacWalter and 
Jack C. Drummond. Biochem, J. 27, 1415-20(1933).- 
The ova of brown and rainbow trout contain a pigment 
similar to carotene. The amount of this pigment de- 
creases in the development of the young fish, and there 
is a corresponding mcrease of alisorption at 3280A.* sug- < 
gesting a conversion into vitamin A. Benjamin Harrow 
Hi|^-protein diets and acid-base mechanism. Muriel 
Emma Bdl. Btochem, J. 27, 1430-7(1933).— Addn. of 
alkali to diets (of rats) contg. a large percentage of casein 
or coagulated egg white does not improve the growth rate. 
Rats fed for 0 months on diets contg. 70% casein show no 
evidence of kidney damage. Uncoagulated egg white in 
the diet is fatal. Benjamin Harrow 

Variations in vitamin A content of fish-liver oils, with 
particular reference to seasonal fluctuations in the po- 
tency of halibut-liver oil. John A. Lovem, Joseph R. 
Kdisbury and Richard A. Morton. Biochem, J, 27, 
1401-9(1933). — Oil obtained from any given halibut 
liver increases in mean annual potency as the fish grows 
cilder* and, in addn. fluctuates from season to season over 
a gradually increasing range. The extraordinary high 
proportion of vitamin A in some of the samples* togetlier 
with the.se wide fluctuations in conen.* suggests that* in 
the halibut at least, the vitamin A may play an addnl. 
role to that usually assoed. with the term ••vitamin.” 
The greater part of the carotene amiuaUy produced by 
the diatoms* wd available for conversion into vitamin A 
by marine animal life* is synthesized during a compara- 
tively short period in the spring or early summer. TTic 
best oils from the standpoint of vitamin A content are 
most likely to be obtained from large halibut caught in 
northern waters in the late spring or early summer* and 
in the autumn. M Mi Benjamin Harrow 

The diet of the halibut and intensity of feeding* in 
relation to tiie vitamin A mriency of the liver oil. John 
A. Lovem and James G Sharp. Biochem. J. 27* 1470-2 
(1938).— The met of the halibut does not indude any 
outfteadinglyridL source of vitainin A. No relation exists 
b et we aa the intenrity of Jitbedliig (the glareoten content 
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I of the liver being taken as a criterion) and the vitemin A 
potency of the oil. In genend* the liven of older fish 
afford a more potent oil than those of younger fidi. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Vitamins present in ox serum. I. Joseph Fine. B/o. 
chem. J, 27* 1498-500(1933). — Ox serum eoutains vita 
rain A but not the vitamin B complex. B. H. 

Action of vitamin C on enddation of tiaeuea in vitio 

. Douglas C. Hatrison. Biochem. J. 27* 1501-5(1933) 
With scorbutic guinea pigs* thin slices of liver suspendMi 
in phosphate buffer (/»h 7.4) beiug used* the O uptake is 
lower than that of liver from normal animals. The addn 
of 0.25 mg. of ascorbic acid increasas the Qi uptake froirt 
5 to 57%. With normal guinea pigs* the Qi uptake is 
unaffected. Benjamin Harrow 

Modem views of vitamins and their functions. J. v 
Drummond . J. State hied. 42, 3 -39(19:14) . E. H 

\ Nutritive value of the silk worm pupa produced m 
Manchuria. I. The compodtionB of protem from the 
the pupa of Bombyx mori and Anfherea pemyi. Seiiein 
1/ume, Yoshiiiori Yoshimaru and Kazuchika Yoshimarii 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 922-31(1933). — ^Proteins of 
the pupa of Bombyx mori and Antherea pernyi wire 
similar to muscle protein from the standpoint of the (on. 
timt of diamino acids* cystine, tryptophan and tynisitu 
The nutritive value of the pupa of Bombyx mori was as 
high as that of beef protein. The nutritive value of thr 
pupa of Antherea pemyi was somewhat inferior to that of 
Bombyx mori. The addn. of the pupa improved re- 
markably the nutritive values of wheat protem and fioy- 
Ix^an protein. II. Vitamins A, B and D In the pupa of 
Bombyx mori and Anfherea pemyi. Ib\d. 932-9.- 
oil of the pupa was rich in vitamin A. The conteiil of 
vitamin D was, however* insufficient. When the pupa 
oil was exposed to ultra-violet rays rickets in muN^ wus 
cured with a dose of 10 mg. per day. The vitamin b, 
and Bt contents of the pupa were very ri(*h if the pupa was 
sepd. from fresh cocoons. Y. Kihara 

Vitamin A. V. Fractionation of the unsaponifiable 
matter of cod-liver oil by means of solvents. Ko^o 
Kawakami. BuU. Inst. Phys.-Chem. Research (Tok\o) 
12, 825-^3(1933) (A55/foc^5 7-8(in English) pubbslad 
with Sd. Papers Inst. Phys.^Chem. Research (1'okvo) 
22, Nos. 467-67) ; cf . C. A . 27, 1661.— Tlie crude biosUrol 
(I) from cod liver was dissolved in petr. ether and extd. 
with 80% and 90% (vol.) McOH; AciO may lie used in- 
stead of 90% MeOH. Eighty % MeOH ext. (II) con- 
tained a toxic substance which, when injected subciitciu- 
ecmsly to rats, produced severe cramps. Ninety % Mi ( )U 
or cold ActO ext. (IH) had a high vitamin A potency and 
consisted chiefly of an unsatd. compd. which had con- 
jugated double bonds, forming a condensation prod net 
with maleic acid anhydride. Cod-liver oil units estd. i(nr 
I* II and m and petr. ether cxt.«were 4800, 4220* naOO 
and 2700. Other liver oils gave the same results. VI 
The so-called vitamin^ A-dioleic add myatals. Ibid 
9MAA{Abstracts 8-9(in English)). — ^Faint yellow irvs- 
tals obtained from the mixt. of crude biosterol and desoxv- 
cholic acid and repeatedly reervstd. from EtOH, m. 185- 
90** give* on dccompn. srith dil. alkali, a yellowish blown 
oil having far weaker vitamin A potency than that of 
the original biosterol or that of the mother liquor of tin 
crystals. The mol. weight was about 323; analysis indi- 
cates that these crystals consist of one or more hydro- 
carbons having no vitamin A potency. Further a li>dr(>- 
carbon obtained from cod-liver -oil by another method 
forms a cryst. choleic acid compd. resembling the crystals 
mentioned above. Vitamin A has* however, some af- 
finity toward desoxycholic addr Vn. Certain naphtha- 
lene hydrocerbone isolated fhim commercial cod-liver oil 
IbU. Wb^iAbstfOCts 9(m English)).— Two naphtha- 
lene hydrocarbons obtained as picrate from the unsiq>oiiH 
fiable substance of cod-liver oil, CiiHm* orange* m. 105- n 
and CiiHie* red, m. 126-7* give absorption spectra closidv 
rcsemMing that of 1,6-dimethylnaphthB]^ not 
identical with it. K. Konda 

Inenanle aolto M ttiitri^ VII* ChaiM iti 
tion of bene ef iM on a dM poor to Inesi^ 
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RidMurd 0* Btooke. Aftbur Smith and Paul K. Smith. i 
j, BioL Ckm. 104, 141-^(1984); cf. C. A. 27, 2476.— 
*‘In rats r e at rieted fdr 60 days to a catioii extrandy poor 
ill inorg. aalts, there ooeure a reductiaii in the Ca. P and 
carbonate on the nnignited bones. The Cai(P 04 )s : 
CaCOft ratio in the bone salt of these animals is signifi- 
cantly increased over that of the control animals but the 
iioii-carbonate Ca : P ratio remains normal. Mild in- 
anition alters neither the phosphate : carbonate ratio nor « 
the residual Ca : P ratio. These cfaem. changes are in- * 
icrprcted to mean that the persistent neg. Ca balance in 
the rats on the low salt ration exists at the expense of the 
carbonate to a greater extent than at the expense of the 
phosphate.*' A. P. Lothrop 

The influence of add- and alkali-forming diets on 
nitrogen metaboliam. A. Sbssi. Arch. iuU, biol. 90, 
ns 47(1933) .—Sec C. A. 27, 4283. • A. E. Meyer 
Natural coloring matten rdated to vitamins — Carotenes 3 
and ^dnes. R. Kuhn. Chemistry Sf Industry 1933, 
981-6. — ^A review with 48 references. C. R. Moulton 

Vitamin C. P. Karrer, K. SchOpp and F. Zehnder. 
Heh. CUm, Acta 16, 1161-«3(1033); d. C. A. 27, 5104.— 
j'he action of MeMgl on the substance represented by 
th(* lactone formula for acetonedimethylascorbic acid (I) 
should result in the introduction of 2 Me groups and the 
formation of 2 OH groups. But 1 Me and 1 OH would be ^ 
introduced by the action of this reagent on the compd. 
represented 1^ the furane formtila of Miched (C. A, 27, 
3503 ). Analysis of the viscous oil resulting from the 
iu'tion of MeMgl on I supports the lactone formula for 
Lhis substance. The transformation of ascorbic acid to 
(Ichydrooscorbic acid is thus completdy analogous to the 
(i\i(iation of dialuric acid to alloxan. W. Gordon Rose 
True and apparent digestlbili^ of oat hulls and dfalfa 
meal by swine, with spedal reference to flie ability of ’ 
swine to digest cellulose and crude fiber. H. H. Mitchell 
aiui T. S. Hamilton. J. Agr . Research 47, 425-36(1933) . — 
riic digestion ai?d metabolism of 4 pigs were studied while 
they were consuming (1) a ration contg. 30% of oat hulls 
with starch, sugar and salts, and (2) a ration contg. starch, 
sugar and salts with paper pulp or Cellophane to furnish 
as much crude fiber as the oat hulls in the first ration. 
With 1 pig, a 3rd ration contg. about 30% of alfalfa meal 
aii(J ihe. rest of starch, sugar and salts was studied. The 
total digestible nutrients of the oat hulhi as ordinarily 
conipiited amounted to 26.8 lb. and those of the alfalfa 
meal to 31.3 lb. per 100 lb. The metabolizable energy 
cunteiits were 1166 and 1624 cal. per kg. of dry matter, 
lesp. At the low levels of protein feeding prevailing the 
ubsorijed protein of both feeds was almost completely 
utilized in metabolism. The crude fiber of the oat hulls 
was digested to an av. extent of 2% and that of the al- 
falfa meal to approx, the same amt. The pure cellulose 
of tlie paper, as well av of the Cellophane, was digested 
to the extent of only 3.5% on an av. It appears that the 
cnide fiber of oat hulls and of alfalfa meal, as well as pure 
cellulose, pass through the digestive tract of the pig al- 
most, if not entirely, untou^ed by bacteria or ^cr 
a(;encics of digestion. W. H. Ross 

Some results that have been obtained by supplement- 
ing the dietary with cod-liver dl. Arthur D. Hohnes. Oil 
and Soap 11, 3-6(1034). — ^The administration of cod- 
liver oil to the home dietary of certain types of persons is 
uf definite value in improving their phys. well being. 
The investigations made supply a large voL of data itidi- 
catiiig that cod-liver dl is d value for redudng the 
prevalence of colds and similar infections. £. S. 

Nervous qrstem in deficiem^ diseases, n. Lesions 
f oduced in the dog by diets lacking the water-soluble, 
neat-stable vitamin B| (O). H. M. Zimmerman and 
bthel Biirack. /. Exptl. Med. 59, 21-34(1933); cf. C. 

27, 1923. — ^Adult dogs maintiuned on an artificial, 
balanced ration adequate in all dietary maentials as far 
f IS known, except HiO-sd., heat^stable vitamin Bt (G) 
developed, alter a siAckait time, a dowly pr o g re ss ive 
characteiaed hy loss of wt., pemirtent vomi^ 
dianrhea aaslmd mtiaeultt weakness, iflfieh cnM 


fatally in 200-300 dairs. The clinical picture is quite 
difidwt from black tongue. C. J. West 

Kutiitiofial nmpafliy in duckUngs. Alwtn M. Pap- 
penheimer and Marianne Goettsch. J. ExpU. Med. 59, 
35-42(1033). — Ducklings fed on a diet of skim-milk 
powder, casein, com starch, lard, cod-liver oil, yeast, 
salts and paper pulp rapidly develop a disease character- 
ized by extreme and progressive myasthenia, ending in 
death in a few days. The creatine content of the mu^es 
is reduced in proportion to the muscle injury. Patho- 
logical changes are found in the skeletal muscles, while 
in chickens the injurious action is limited to the brain. 

C. J. West 

Pliilippine rice-mill products — nutritive value of rice 
bran (West, Cruz) 12. 

McCollum, B. V., and Becker, J. Ernestine: Food, 
Nutrition and Health. 3rd ed. Bultiniore: Lord Balti- 
more Press. 146 pp. 31.50. Reviewed in Am. J. Sd. 26, 
613(1933). 

F— PHYSIOIX)GY 

flOMUR W. SMITU 

Control of the bill color of the male English sparrow by 
injection of male hormone. Warren N. Keck. Rroc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 30, 1140-1(1933).— Castration 
in the English sparrow caused a gradual change in the 
color of the bill from blue-black to the ivory color charac- 
teristic of the capon. Male hormone was prepd. from 
the urine of young men and standardized in rat units by 
the seminal vesicle test. The daily injection of of a 
rat unit for 25 days restored the color of the bill ; the de- 
position of pigment was from the tip toward the base and 
the extent of the pigmentation was an index of the potency 
of the prepn.; a definite response was obtained within 10 
' days. C. V. Bailey 

Excretion of inorganic phosphate by the aglomerular 
kidney. K. K. Marshall, Jr. and Allan L. Grafflin. 
Free. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 44-6(1933). — Urine ob- 
tained from the bladders of 10 freshly caught goosefish 
(Lophius piscatorius) contained 0.0007-0.045 mol. inorg. 
phosphate per 1.; the plasma contained 0.0042-0.0077 
mol. per 1. Intramuscularly injected inorg. phosphate 
6 was not excreted in the urine. The large amt. of inorg. 
phosphate found in the urine of normal goosefish is prob- 
ably formed in the kidney from some precursor other 
than Na glycerophasphate. It is assumed that injec- 
ted inorg. phosphate is excreted only by glomervdar 
^tration; in support of this hypothesis, it was found 
that the clearances of inorg. phosphate and xylose (cf. 
C. A. 26, 4370) agreed fairly closely in the frog. 

C. V. Bailey 

Effect of parathomoiie on bone phosphatase activity in 
vitro. Harry Bakwin and Oscar Bodansky. Proc. Soc. 
Exptl. Biol. Med. 31, 64-5(1933). — Parathormone had 
no effect in vitro upon the glycerophosphatase activity of 
aq. exts. of rat and cattle bones. C. V. Bailey 

Concerning the absorption of unsplit protein throtqfh 
the lacteals. Benjamin M. Banks. Proc. Soc. Exptl. 
Biol. Med. 31, 51-4(1933).— In the dog, absorption of 
unaltered egg albumin from the intestinal tract by way of 
the lacteals and the thoracic duct was not demonstrated. 

C. V. Bailey 

Gtowfh-inhibiting agent in extracts of desiccated mam- 
mary gland. P. A. Mejunkin and A. S. Yuskis. Proc. 
Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 105-6(1933). — Saline exts. of 
lactating beeS mammary gland, injected intraperitoneally, 
inhibited mitoses in adenocarcinomata of spontaneous 
origin in mice mammary glands. The inhibition was ob- 
served 24 hrs. after the Injection; subsequently, tumor 
growth continued at the usual rate. C. V. Bailey 

Gall-bladder function after pancreatectomy. B. N. 
Berg, T. P. Zucker and P. Robin. Proc. See. ExpU. 
Bid. Med. 31, 106-7(1933).— In the dog, the removal of 
the pancreas Ad not alter the function of the gaQ bladder 
as dm. by the dye method. C.v.Bailey 

Blood flow to flio kidney and areatfarine doasaaoe. 
Ofaoa Medaa and J. P. HmriOk. Proe. Soc. Sa^. BW. 
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Med. 31, 110-19(1033).*— In the unilateral nephrectomiacd 
dos, a general parallelism but not a direct proporticmality 
existed between the rate of blood flow to the kidney and 
the rate of urinary excretion of intravenously injected 
creatinine. " C. V. Bailey 

Tranaudation through living membranes. Raymond 
Ratiioir. Proc. Soc. ExptL im. Med. 31, 124-7(1933).— 
By a modification of tlic mcch. system of Guim (/. 
PhysioL 71, 412 (1931)) the transudation rale of Locke's 
soln. through freshly killi*d rabbit mesentery at a pres- 
sure of i5U inm. Hg. at 2()'^ was measured in 15- min. 
periods. The addn. of saponin l-HHJO or Na taurfx.'ho1.ate 
I-ICXX) decreased transudation; the effects of salts and 
ales, were variable. C. V. Bailey 

Water shift in the muscle of adrenalectomized rats. 
C. A. Winter and K. A. Hartman. Ptoc. Sot. Exptl. 
Biol, Med, 31, 201-3(1933). — Changes in wt. of a muscle 
in balanced salt solu. represent mostly a shift of water 
into or out of the muscle; the shift occurred more readily 
in muscle from an adrenalectomized rat than in normal 
rat muscle. C. V'. Bailey 

The excretion of ovary-stimulating hormone in the 
urine during pregnancy. Douglas P. Murphy. Surf^ery, 
Gynecol, Obsiet. 56, 914-17(1933). — The amount of hor- 
mone secreted in 24 hrs. in the urine of pregnant women 
ranged from less than lUO to 12,000 rabbit units, the 
amt. being usually le.ss than 2000. The individual cy- 
cretion per day was relatively const. The anil, excreted 
is not influenced by the amt. of urine. J. B. Brown 
Creatine in the brain. Matsuo Matsunioto. Japan. 
J, Med. Sci. II, Biockem. 2, 20fy-13( 1933) .—Fresh pig 
brain was extd. first with ale. and then with EI2O. 'Vlie 
ale. ext. contained the major portion of the creatine. 
In 8 g. of the liydrolyzc‘.d RtaO extractive 12.28 mg. crea- 
tine was found by the method of Harding and Eagles. 
By the method of FoUn 8 g. of the EtsO extractive gave 
0.48 mg. creatinine. To det. whether this was a correct 
value pure cieatininc wa,s investigated. It was adsorbed 
on animal charcoal to the extent of 81% in acid soln. and 
99% in alk. soln.; on kaolin and Adsol the advSorption was 
more effective in mdd medium. Al(OH)i did not adsorb 
creatinine. The chromogcnic substance in the F't20 ex- 
tractive of brain behaved toward adsf^rbeiits similarly to 
creatinine. The chnuimgetiic substance in lecithin and 
cerebniside from rabbit brain behaved in the same manner. 
Inositol boiled with HaSOi gave a false lest for creatinine. 
The high creatinine content of the brain should therefore 
probably be a.scribed to lipoids or tlieir split products . 

Rachel Brown 

The sugar content of semen. Kiclnno.suke Yamada. 
Japan. J, Med Sci,, II Biockem. 2, 245(1933). — ^Thrce 
samples of human semen contained 62.5, 140 and 83 nig. 
.sugar, probably levulose, per 100 cc. J^rostatc fluid was 
practically free from reducing substance . Rachel Brown 
Carbohydrate content of the liver and muscle of wild 
and domestic ducks. Saburo Suzuki. Japan. J, Med, 
Sci. II. Biockem. 2, 277-83(1933). — In winter the 
carbohydrate content of the liver of the wild duck de- 
creast'd considerably with the lack of food while that of 
the muscle remained unchanged. The carbohydrate, 
content of the breast muscle was greater than that of the 
bone muscle in Ixith wild and domestic birds. The sac- 
charification of the glycogen proceeds to a greater extent 
in the liver than in the muscle. Rachel Brown 

Oxygen affinity of muscle hemoglobin. R. Hill. 
Nature 132, 897-8(1933). — Muscle hemoglobin lias a 
greater affinity for O than blood hemoglobin. The distinc- 
tive properties of muscle hemoglobin arc due to its globin, 
which in combination with blood hemin, shows the same 
absorption spectrum as the original muscle hemoglobin. 
With its high affinity for O muscle hemoglobin can be the 
intermediate carrier of mol. O fioni the idoc'd to the oxi- 
dase-cytochrome system in the cells. Rachel Brown 
The of individual parts of the brain to bromine 

a'lnuristered in ' 'physiological'* quantities. Artur Bier. 
Arch. e^. Path. Pharmakol, 173, 608-12(1933).— After 
administration of either org. ("multibrol") or inorg. 
(NaBr) Br into rabbits, it can be demonstrated in the 
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l^n, largely in the midbrain and medulla rather ^han i 

The hormonal control of the metabolism of'sumi^fr 
thyroid tissue. Hermann Paal. Arch, exptl. Path 
Pharmakol. 173, 513-25(1933). — ^The subcutaneous in^ 
jeetion of anterior pituitary ext. into guinea pigs causes 
a 3-foId increase in the in vitro O consumption of extirpated 
thyroid tissue; histologically, the gland is found in a state 
of active secretion. Folliculin, vogan, carotene, hyp;> 
phystn and prolan were ineffective. Thyroid tiasue placid 
for 24 hrs. in scrum contg. pituitary ext. or thyroxine 
(0.15-0.5 nig. per 3 cc.) also shows an increa.sed O con- 
sumption when placed in the Warburg app. Thyroxin^ 
has no effect upon thyroid tissue previously activated by 
pituitary ext. Harry Eagh 

The biological storage of the halogen elements in 
chicken eggs and in* me animal organism. II. HJa 
Purjesz, I^szlo Berkesy and Klfira Gonezi. Anh, 
exptl. Path, Pltarmakol, 173, 653-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 
5387. — AfteT intravenous injection of NaBr into chickens’ 
the Br content of the eggs increa.scs fnjm a normal valuf- 
of approx. 23 y to as high as 7 mg., largely in the yolk. 
In rabbits as in chickens, NaBr injected intravenously is 
stored in the brain in high conen.; and the offspring oi 
injected iuiiiiials also contain Br, again largely in the bruin. 
The blood, liver, muscles and skin also store Br, the ciincn! 
decreasing in the order named. As compared with iodidi*. 
injected chickens, those injected with bromide have 
contg. more halogen, and the halogen conen. in tin* egg 
rctnains high for a longer period of time. Harry Eagle 

The permeability of animal membranes for aluminum 
salts. G. Kiirbcr. Arch, exptl. Path, Pharmakol 173, 
697-7011(1933). — Frog and toad skin are not perincubK' 
to alum, AlCls, basic A1 acetate or complex tart rat is . 
The intestinal wall of cats is only slightly permeable to Om 
chloride and the nitrate. Saponin had no significant l iTir. 
ui>on the permeability of frog skiti for A1 compds. 

Harry Eagle 

The effect of the central nervous system upon the action 
of insulin and adrenaline. A contribution to the prob- 
lem of insulin resistance. F Hoglc;r and F. Zell. KUn. 
Wochschr, 12, 1719-22(1933). — The removal of the hti - 
brum, corpus striatum and thalamus in rabbits dues iioi 
affect the. activity of insulin or adrenaline. Removal 
of the niidbrain beyond the. corpora qiiadrigemiiia, how- 
ever, decreasi's the sensitivity to insulin and increa.*-e^ tin- 
hypergluceinic action of adrenaline. Sectioning the spiiiul 
cord as high as the 6tli cervical does not affect the seiiM- 
livity to insulin. Harry Eagh' 

The synthesis of uric acid in birds. III. Werner 
Schuler and Wilhelm Reindel. KHn, Wochschr. 12, ISiJS 
•10(1933); cf. C, A, 28, 1088*.— In chickens and geeM*, 
.slices of cither liver or kidney form uric acid from a prcein- 
sor substance in vitro. This prreursor is formed by an 
enzytiie reaction which does not nece.ssitate the presence 
living cells, and which* takes place in both these organs. 
The analogy to previously reported findings in pigeon.s is 
complete except for the fact that in the latter the kidiu'V 
is the only organ which can form uric acid from the pn- 
curMir substance. Harry Eagle 

Absorptive power of red corpuscles. R. Bmuner and 
K. Soni. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 312-14(1933).- 
WashecI corpusedes adsorb active principles from thera- 
peutic serums and toxins from bacterial cultures. 

L. E. Gilson 

Pancreatic secretion and variations in blood udeium 
and potassium. L. BoiiLssel and O. Dnclos. Comp- 
rend, soc. hint. 114, 489-91 (1933) ; ct,C, A, 27, 5399. 
dogs inlraduodeiial injections at 0.4% HCl caused a de- 
crease in alkali reserve, a slight increase in blood Ca and 
a slight decrease in blood K. Intravenous injection «»l 
secretin caused a large decrease in alkali reserve, an in- 
crease in blood Ca and no change in blood K. In hnt.i 
cases a return to normal occurred in about 1 hr. Chwiges 
in blood calcium and potassium after intravenous mjec- 
tions of hypertonic sooium chloride solution. G. Ducins 
and P. C. Fable. Ibid. 491-2.— The alkah resMsrve was 
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increased and blood Ca slightly decreased for a short 1 

L.E. Gilson 

Origin of phenols in the organism. A. D. Marenzi. 
Compt. rend, soc, bioL 114» 800-1 (1933) .--In dogs phenols 
fire formed prindpally, but not entirely, in the intestine, 
rhrnols are also conjugated in the intestine. Fixation of 
phenols by the tissues. Ibid. 802>3. — The nornml phenol 
cetilcnts of the tissues of the principal organs of the white 
rat were detd. Phenol, 2.6 mg./kg., injected into rats j 
di-^appeared from the blood in 90 min.; at the same time 
the kidneys showed an increase in phenols, especially in 
tlir conjugated form. T L. h:. Gilson 

Detemrination of sex in rabbits. M. Ferreira de Miia. 
iompt. tend, soc, hiol, 114, 846 -7(1933) .--Prolongid 
tn?:itment of paired rabbits with thyroxine t<i niaiiilain 
tlhir iiictalK>lisin at a high le^ inereased the peici ntage 
of male young while decreasing tfie total no. of yoiing 
niothiced. L.M. Gilson : 

Adrenaline content of the adrenals of parathyroidecto- 
niized animals. L6on Binet and Georges Weller. Cnmpt, 
tend, soc. hiol. 114, 986- 7(1933). — In dogs the adrenaline 
eon lent of the adrenals decreasi^.s to a quantity loo small 
lo ch’tc^ct in the 8 days after parathyroidectomy. Ibii if 
iilnod Ca is kept about normal by injections of Ca gltico- 
n.'iir no decrease in adrenaline occurs. L. E. Gilson 
The action of the honnone of the corpus luteum on the 
mucosa and muscle of rabbit uterus is specific. M. ' 
Klein and L. Klein. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, UUt i\ 

Expts. with various hormones are discussed. 

L. E. (iilson 

Relation of blood cholesterol to the activity of the sex 
gbuds. J. Didry. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, I08(» 1 

■ 1 - In dogs the removal of the testicles or t)VHries 

liil le or 1K» efTect on blood cholesterol, b. E. Gilson 
Iodine content of the blood of female dogs after castra- 
tion. M. h'ranke and L. Plasrek. Compt. rend. soc. 
hin^ 114, 1129 30(1933); cf. 'C. A. 27, 639().--l<esuUs 
wii • the same as prcvionsly reported for male dogs, ex- 
cfpt iliiil in 2 very old females with inactive ovaries no 
fliaiiire ill blood 1 occurred. T.. E. Gilson 

Blood glutathione of aged persons. }. Nitzulescu and 
1 Htnslein. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114, 1134 -0(1933). — 

111 ilu 1 8 eases studied (aged bO- SOyrs.) blood glutathione 
v\.i wiUiiu the iioruial limits. L. E. Gilson < 

Sugar metabolism of aged persons. Alimentary hyper- 
ulucemia tests. J. Nitzule.scu, I. Oriisteiii and M. Sibi. 
{Mv.pt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1130 8(1933). Tile eflccts 
111 ini;esii«)n of 60 g. glucose were detd. in 38 persons aged 

■ ill !H) vrs. Blood -sugar curves were noniiat or nearly 

In no ease dul glncosiiria occur. L. E. Gilson 
Distribution of vitamin A in the human organism. 
Uolitit Dcbrc and Andr^. Busson. Compt. rend, soc. . 
hwL 114, 1162-^(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2218, 3826. The. ^ 
Iivri^ of 3 normal persops killed in accidciils wer^ found 
i«‘ Muiiain considerable, vitamin A, while the lungs, kid- 
lu v'' and spleens contained none. Vitamin A content of 
human livers according to age. JUd. 1164 6. -The liver 
oi ilii- iiLwhoni infant is usually devoid of vitamin A, and 
I 111- hvi-rs of nursing infants contain very Utile. Livers 
i)( cliiWlieti over 2.6 yrs. old usually contain 2 or more rat 
unit ' per g. L. E. Gilson j 

Iodine content of the thyroids and other organs of Argen- 
tine cattle. G. RufT. Folia biol. 1, 131-2(1933).— The 
tiiyroids of bovine cattle, contained 367-410 ing. 1 per 100 
K- dry li't.suc. The values were independent of age or 
bill were lower in summer tlian in winter. The I con- 
ti iiis of other glands were, in nig. per i(K) g. dry substance: 
''PIltii U).3, adrenals 6.6, testicles 3.8, ovaries 1.2, pan- 
creas 1.0^ placenta 0.7, npummary glands 0.2, liver 0.2, 
iiiilerior hypophy.sis 0.4-0.6 and posjtcrior hypophysis ' 
ti.lt>- 0.34. L. E. GUson 

Contribution to the study of tubular resorption. Gio- 
vanni Ferro-Luzzi. Minerva med, 1933, 871- 2.— Ke- 

'^^rpiion of NHa and amino acids in 10 persons was calcd. 
oil t hr basivS of a previously proposed formula. The conen. 

ilase substances in the rcsorbed liquid did nut vary 
grtui ly jiig COUCH, of the same substances in the blood . 

• Helen Lee Gruehl 


Relation of lactic acid and alanine to glycogen formation. 

Thomas H. Hodgson. Biochem. J. 27, 1157-62(1933). — 
Na df-lactate is easily transformed into liver-glycogeii, but 
d/-alaniiie is not so transformed. It is probable that in 
the normal animal ihe tissues take up the amino acid 
rapidly and release it so slowly that tio appreciable 
glycogen can be detected. Benjamin Ilurrow 

The oxytocic hormone of the poaterior lobe of the pitui- 
tary gland. II. The. action of nitrous acid and nitric 
acid. John M. Gullaiid. Biochem. J. 27, 1218 28 
(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 43f»7.- HNO* rapidly converts the 
hormone into a deriv. A wilh an oxytocic strength equal 
to 35% of that of the hormone. HNO3 (formed by oxida- 
tion of the HNOa) then acts alone or in conjunction wilh 
IlNOt and produces a substunci* B with an oxytocic 
stretiglh of 20%. 1'hc prolonged action of high conens. 
of HNOs gradually traiisfonns B into a substance J> 
with an oxyUx:ic sliength of 0.1%. HNO* converts the 
hormone into a substance C (activity 90%) which differs 
from the other derivs. in being unstable at pn 7.2. HNOa 
transforms C into a substance which is stable at p\t 7.2 
and has an activity of 20%; this is probably identical 
with B. HI. The action of preparations of plant proteo- 
lytic enzymes. John M . Gullund and Thomas F. Macrae. 
Ibid. 27, 1237-47. — The hormone i.s inactivated by yeast 
dipeptidase, aminopolypeptidase and proteinase. The 
enzyme, responsible for the inactivation is a fourth en- 
zyme, prcsi'-Tit in these prepns. which has an optimum pn of 
7.4. l*apain prepns. also contain the same enzyme. 
IV. The action of preparations of animal proteol]rtic en- 
zymes, and some observations on the nature of hor- 
mone. John M. OiiUand and Thomas F. Macrae. Ibid. 
i;;8.S-93; cf. C. A. 28, 1068*.— The apparent inactiva- 
tion of the hormone by cn/.ymes of which the substrates are 
proteins is not brought about by those enzymes themselves 
but by ui I ideii I ified enzymes which accotnpany them . T'he 
honuuiie. is iirobably not protein -like in character. 

Benjamin Ilarn>w 

Influence of variations in systemic acid-base balance 
upon carbohydrate tolerance in normal subjects. GcoITrey 
'rhompsoii, David M. Mitchell and Lawrence C. Kolb. 
BiocJiem. ./. 27, 1263-6(1933). — Ingestion of large 
amouiUs of NH*C1 reduces tlie alkali reserve of the. bloixl 
plasma lo a level such as is found in diabetic coma, and 
the urinary exctelion of acid is raised 100*200% and of 
aniinonia 30t)%. Tlure is a failure in glucose tolerance, 
sliown by liy{)erglncciiiia and .slow return of the blood 
sugar lo the fasting level after glucose ingestion. Tlie 
ingestion of NaHCt)* in large di»scs is not followed by 
markeil increase in the C02-combining power of the plasma. 
Ingestion of alkali showed little variation in the blood- 
sugar response to glucose ingestion. B. H. 

Influence of the gonads on protein metabolism. III. 

(a) The effect of injections of anterior pituitary extracts 
on urinary creatinine in normal and castrated rabbits. 

(b) The tolerance of normal and castrated animals to m- 
jected creatine. Isidon* Schrire and Hurry Zwarenstein. 
IHochcm. J. 27, L337 41(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2990. -In- 
jection of antuitnn or ot anleritir lobe exts. of the pituitary 
leads lo an increased excretiun of urinary creatinine in 
normal rabbits but has no effect on the high creatinine 
output of cast rat I'd animals. Normal rabbits show a 
high, and castrated animals a low, tolerance, to subcu- 
taneous injections of laigc arnts. of creatine. B. H. 

Conditions of hypertrophy of the seminal vesicles in 
rats. John Freud. Biochem. J. 27, 1438-50(1933). — 
Using young, castrated rats, F. finds that an optimum 
growth of seminal vesicles (S. V.) is not obtained with the 
mole hormone (M.) alone. The effect of M. on smooth 
muscle is only moderate, its main effect being on the colum- 
nar epithelium. Estrin and trihydroxyestrin act on 
smooth muscle tissue, while they do not affect the colum- 
nar epithelium or induce degeneration. The combixied 
effects of follicular and male honiioncs iitvni S. V. is a 
iiiiitual rcchiforccment of each other's actions 
making"). Simnltaaeous expts. on capons and on in- 
fantile male rats show loss of activity of M. aftv purifica- 
tion as regards rats, while the activity is retain^ as re- 




Kardg capons. Bstrinincryatalliiicformup to lOOOtnouae 
units a day has no influence on comb growth; the seminal 
vesides, however, are distinctly influenced. B. H. 

A atudv of the compoaitioii of human milk. The in- 
fluence of the method of extraction on theffat percentage. 
Sibyl Taite Widdows and Margaret Frances lowenfdd. 
Biochm, J, 27, 1400-10(1033) . — Differences in the method 
of extn. account for wide variations in the fat figures 
obtained by different woikers. The percentage of fat 
present will depend inviTscly upon the quantity of milk 
present in tbe breast at the time of taking the sample, and 
directly upon the degn*e of pn^ssure exerted upon the areola 
and nipple in the process of extn. The lowest percentage 
of fat IS found in milk which has dripped spontaneously 
fiom the breast. Benjamin Harrow 

Absoiption of n-hezadecane from the alimentary tract 
of the rat. Moboniined Abdel Hamid El Mahdi and 
Harold J. Chamion. Biochem. J, 27, 1487-94(10:13). — 
»-Hi'xadccaiie (I) is absorbed to the extent of 50-100 mg. 
])er day. After removal of the liveis and the alimentary 
tnu'ts, the carcasses of the animals were exomd. for 1, and 
of 35 g. of the latter not recovered from the feces, evidence 
was obtained of the presence of 1.85 g. in the tissues. 
The disappearance of the remaining 33.15 g. suggests that 
the animal organism can metabolize normal aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. Benjamin Harrow 

The thermostability of prolan. Frederic A. Askew and 
Alan S. Parkes. Biochem. J. 27, 1495-7(1033).— The 
ovary-stimulating substanc*e in the urine of pregnancy 
(prolan) is not readily destroyed at 100^ when heated in 
the form of a dry powder, although heating in the pres< 
ence of water n*sults in complete and rapid destruction. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Effect of testicular hormone on nonnal sexually mature 
rats. A method of biological assay. Vladimir Knren- 
chcvsldl, Marjorie Dennison and Alice Kohii-Speyet . 
Biochem. /. 27, 1506-12(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 3980, 
5798. — Judged by changes in the wt. of the organs, the 
effect of these Uonnonc injections was sniall. D. II. 

Simultaneous administration of testicular hormone with 
antuitrin and prolan or with desiccated thyroid. Vladimir 
Korcuchevski!, Marjorie Dennison and Alice Kolin- 
Speyer. Biochem, J. 27, 1 513-16( 1933) . — Testicular hoi - 
mono -f gonad-bliiiiulaling honiione were not very differ- 
ent from testicular hoiinoiie alone in the effect on lIil sex- 
ual, endocrine an<1 other organs of castrated male rats. 
Te.sticular hormone did not prevent the appearance of 
changes produced by thyroid feeding. B. H. 

Human lactation. C. Vincent and M. J. Vail. Lait 
13. 686-97, 901 14, 969-1006, 1116-25, 1250-7(1933).— 
AnoJyscs of human milk collected 3 limes daily over the 
last 9 months of a lactation pciiod arc given. Effects 
of various stimuli on milk yield and fat elaboration are 
discussed. A. H. Johnson 

Nitrogenous compounds of the excrement from the 
cecum of the fowl. Kozo Suzuki and Akio Kuwabata. 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1095 >1103(1933).— The 
excrement in the cecum of the fowl contained HsO 78.80, 
crude protein 9.86, piiri' protein 6.25, crude fat 1.36, crude 
fiber 0.79, cnide ash 3.83, sol. non-nitrogenous matter 
5.36 and ammoniacal K 0-099%. The quantity of protein 
was markedly larger than that in ordinary feces. The 
distribution of N in the dried excrement in the cecum was: 
total N 6.584, pure protein N 5.225, non-protein N 1.359, 
HaO-sol. N 2.153, N in the ppl. with Pb acetate 0.648, 
N in the ppt. with phosphotungstic acid 0.840%. The 
excrement was dried by ether and ale., and then extd. 
with HtO. Tyrosine (0.4 g.) and valine (1.1 g.) were 
isolated from the ext . of 100 g. of the excrement. Diamino 
acids could not he detected. Y. Kihara 

The standard metabolism of the Australian aboru^es. 
C. Sp Hicks and K. F. Maiters. Australian /• 

Biol. Med. Sci. 11 , 177-83(1933). -The gaseous metabo- 
lism of ■40 Australian almmines living in the aavai^ 
stale were measured by the Benedict portable metaboli- 
meter. Measurements made in the earW morning (at 
temps, of — 2^ to 10^) gave values 23 to 90% above normal. 


The Dubois formula lor snrfooe area gave values withit 
5%of observed values. C.N.S^ 

Orowtkof animal, and tryptophan and lyfltae* Kinsukt 
Kiondo, /. Chem. Soe. Joj^n 54 , 1198*-1206(1033).- 
Tnrptophan (X) or lysiiie (u) used alone has no biol 
value as a supplement of xein, but the combined use of i 
and n with the zein produces good growth. El. K. 

The cation and duorine content of the rabbit hn^ 
Matsuo Matsumoto. Japan. J. Med. Sci., II Biochem 
2, 11-20(1933).— In the gray matter the compn. is: Ca 
7.7 0.14, Mg 14.6 i** 0.06, K 361.7 4.03, Na 131.1* 

^ 3.46, a 181.9 db 1.30, water 81.85 and N 1.95 mg. 

In the white matter the compn. is: Ca 6.6 ee 0.16, Mg 16 i 
0.09, K 340.1 5.61, Na 121.7 4.11, Cl 165.4 ^ 

2.50, water 69.42 and N 2.07 mg. %. The brain of yoiuiR 
rabbits weighing between 600 and 800 g. appears to lx 
incompletely developed. The white matter of full-groati 
rabbits contains more srater than that of young rabbits, 
while the gray matter is richer in K and poorer in C.i 

B. S. Levine 

The chlorine and total and residual nitrogen contents 
of the blood of the chick embryo. Kichinosuke Yamad.i 
Japan. J. Med. Sci., II BioMem. 2, 81-3(1933). — ^Aftu 
incubation for 15 days, eggs contained Cl 0.459, reducing 
substances 0.125, total N 1.251, residual N 0.057%; after 
20 da3rs. Cl 0.491, reducing substances 0.135, total N 
1.258, residual N 0.064%. B. S. Lcvinr 

The inorganic and ^osphagen phosphorus contents of 
the brain. Matsuo Matsumoto. Japan. J. Mod. Sci., 1 1 
Biochem. 2, 8£^1(1933). — ^Rabbits and albino rats wm 
used in the detns. The inorg. phosphate content Is hiaht r 
in the gray than in the white matter. Phospliagt*n it 
contained abundantly in the latter. The protiortioii ot 
phosphagen P to toUd inorg. phosphate in the gray matter 
is 9:28. A large part of the creatine exists in the gr 
matter as creatinephosphoric acid. Pyrophosphate m i 
nute amounts also was found in the brain substaiuT, a> 
were all other fomia of P found in the muscles. The 
labile P appears to be more stable in the brain substann 
than in muscle tissues. B. S. Levitu 

Gasferic aocrotion. V. The composition of gastric 
juice as a function of its acidity. Franklin HulUndu 
/. Biol. Chem. 104 , 33 42(1934); rf. C. A. 26. 51.30 
**Addnl. evidence has been adduced in support of the* h\ 
pothesis, previously fonnulated, that ‘the parietal hurt 
tion is essentially an isotonic soln. of HCl.* It has hi ( n 
shown not only that this secretion contains no neiiti.il 
chloride, but that combined acid, inorg. phosphate, oik 
P and org. acids are all absent. Inorg. solids arc probahlv 
also absent although this has not been established (fin- 
clurively. The sp. gr. conforms to that of a HCl soln uf 
170 mm. conen. ; the f .-p. depression is such as to establish 
the isotonicity of the pure soln. In short, if any substance 
other than HCl and HsO is conta^ed in the parietal srere- 
tion, their quantities are so small as to be ncgligibk in 
the initial formulation , of any hypothesis concerning the 
formation of this fluid. Having thus established t he esscn> 
tial characteristics of the parietal secretion, it should now 
be possible to proceed with a study of the thermodynamics 
of its formation— and thereafter, perhaps, of its infchan- 
ics.” A. P Lothrop 

Fluctoationa of fho blood sugar in vitro. Isaac 
wirth. J. Biol. Chem. 104 , 129-30(19^). — Diabetic 
and normal human and dog bloods with added dextrose 
have been analyzed for blood sugar at 20-min. intervals for 
2 hrs. (in some cases after IW min.). Any variations 
from the usual glucolytic curve can be ascribd to limiia 
tions of analytical methods. No sudi fluctuations as dr- 
scribed by Kleiner and Halpem (C. A. 27 , 4287) oc- 
curred. A. P. Iiothrop 

Tho effect of dehydration on flio pancreatic and intes- 
tinal enzymes. John R. Ross and Margaret M. Shaw 
/. BM. Chem. 104 , 131-9(1934).— Young rats were de- 
hydrated by being placed in an incubator at 37.5 for 
alternate 12-hr. periods during .V4 days while HiO was 
withheld but an adequate normal diet furnished. From 
28 to 29% of their wt. was lost after 4 days. There was 
a decrease in the production of both pancreatie and inies- 
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tirml enzyme ivliidi wag probably oomparoble to that 
found in ddbydrated Wants suffariitf from acute inteatinfd 
intoxication (acute fernicntative oiaxrhea). Tbero was 
oiDsideFsble u^iyidual ▼axiation between rats pmdMbly 
because of variations in the ant. of digestive activity in 
progress when the animals wm killed. A. P. Lothx^ 
The iron content of tho whole blood of nomal indi- 
viduals. O. M. Helmer and Charles P. Emerson, Jr. 
j. Biol. Chem, 104, 157-61(1934). — ^Therc is dose agree- 
11 ( lit between the hemoglobin content of blood as detd. 
hv the Oi capacity and the Kennedy (C. A. 21, 3379) Fc 
inctbod so that the detn. obtFe offers an easy tneaas of 

I sig. the hemoglobin content: of blood and of standardizing 
rolorimetric methods of estg. hemoglobin. The Kennedy 
method gives distinctly higher results and is more satis- 
fuciory than the Wong methlX^(C. A. 22, 2762) although 
ilu' simplicity of the latter method reconunends its use. 
I'lic blocxl Fc content of 18 normal men and 10 normal 
ivotnen per 100 cc. was found to be 40.3-57.2 mg. (av. 
,7J.o) and 42.0-49.8 mg. (av. 46.8), resp. A. P. L. 

The cytological study of certain pr^rties of living proto- 
plasm. T. Term. Boll, soc. ital. Hoi. sper. 8, 1001- 

II I (1933). — A review with an extensive bibliography. 

Peter Masiicci 

Chromosomes and heredity. Agreements and disagree- 
ments with the phydcochemical meories on the constitu- 
tion of the chromatic substances. Cesare Artom. Boll, 
wc. iuA. Hoi. spot. 8, 805-909(1933). — K critical review. 

Peter Masucci 

Studies on senescence. I. Senile structural trans- 
formations of the thyroid. G. C. Dogliolti and G. N. 
Nizzi. BoU. soc. ital. Hoi. sper. 8, 1168-71(1933). 11. 
Acid-base equilibrium in advanced age. G. C. Dogliotti 
and M. Santi. Ibid, 1172-8* — ^The pw and alk. reserve 
wi'ic deid. on 50 patients over 60 yrs. of age. In 13 
cases the p\\ varied frotu 7.36 to 7.40; in 17 cases 7.28- 
7.:!.’); and in 20 cases 7.40-7..53. The COs-combining 
power was 6CK-70 cc. in 31 cases, and lower in 19 cases, 
rhcsc results do not permit the drawing of a general con- 
clusion that (here is a prevalence of acidcisis or alkalosis in 
old age. Peter Ma,succi 

Studies on the chemical composition of the blood in 
early infancy. G. De Ibni, Boll, soc. ital. Hnl. sper. 8, 
IISS 90(HW3). — The iioii-prolein N of the blfM»cl varies 
vviiliin wide limits; the av. is slightly higher than that of 
oldci haliics. Illood ureii and uric acid arc preM'ut only 

III traces. Compared with adult normal blood, the amt. 
of (Teatine is about the same, creatinine somewhat higher, 
rliolrsierol higher, lecithin lower, chlorides the same, Ca 
liiRlier and incirg. P nliout Vi higher. Peter Masucci 

Adrenalinemia and vagal tone. G. Viale. BoU. soc. 
Ital. Hoi. sper. 8, 1190-7(1933). — Animals with a high 
viigal tone have the most adrenaline circulating in the 
illood; those with no vagal tone have, no adrenaline in 
till' blood. Peter Masucci 

Glycogen distribution in the beef heart. Ludo Pare. 
Arch. iUil. hiol. 89, 45-52(1933) .-•-See C. A. 27, 4291. 

A. E. Meyer 

The alkali reserve and the acid or alkaline nature of 

foods. A. Rossi. .Arch. ital. Hoi. 89, 169-71(1933).— 
'riu' alkali or acid content of the common foods does not 
hicnce the alkali reserve to an appreciable degree. 

A. E. Meyer 

The lipoid metabolism in die central nervous system, 
ifliele Mitolo. Arch ital. Hal. 89, 172-81(1933).—- The 
i brospinal axes frotn Bufo showed the following lipoid 
iient: free cholesterol 1.7622%, ledthin + myelin 
cephalin 0.4887, galactose of satd. ccrebrosidc 
sulfatides 0.2978* sphyngomyelin^ 0.5693. All 
Hpnids decrease during rest of the nervous tissue; the de- 
orea-;!- is lowest in sulfatides, highest in phosphatides. 
billing reflex actmty, the sulfatides decrease most, the 
phnsphatides less, whereas the other lipot^ decrease at 
die Millie rate as during rest . All lipoids, except sulfatides, 
incTouse during narcosis. Excitation caused by convul- 
noisons pi^uees a greater loss of all lipoids than occurs 
‘luring rest. A. E. Meyer 

'Hie oKUation hi vitro of tot of adipose tiasooa, G. 


Qnagli a ri ello and G. Scos. Ardi. ital. Hoi. 90, 9-21 
(1983).— The respiration of toesh muscle tissue deexeases 
gradually and approaches zero after 13 hrs., when the 
cellB die. The foliowing increase of absorption of O Is due 
to oxidadve processes. Pho^hatc soln. is a more favor- 
able medium for the oxidation than bicarbonates; bmtes 
have an inhibiting action. The optimal conen. for phos- 
phates if 0.002 to 0.124 mol. per 1. at pn between 7 and 8. 
The oxidation of cod-liver oil, in identical conditions, is 
independent of the anions and is favor^ by a higW pB.. 
Heat and KCN inhibit the oxidation in tissue, but not 
in oil. The oxidation in tissue leads to formatiou of CO). 

A. E. Meyer 

Gas ezdiange of the ovary. A. Chiatellino. Arch, 
ital. hiol. 90, 33-7(1933) . A. E. Meyer 

Variations in the size and hemoglobin content of eiy- 
throcytes In the blood of various vertebrates. M. M. 
Wintrobc*.. Folia Hematol, 51 , 32-49( 1933) . J. T. M. 

Group specific properties of various fluids of toe body. 
T. Putkonen. Acta Soc. Med. Fenn. Duodecim. 14, 1-113 
(1932); Medico^Legal Criminal. Rea. 1, 166-1. — ^Isoag- 
glutinin was found in the saliva in 30.9% of the O group, 
10.4% of the A and 12.6% of the B; the titer was low (1 
or 2, rarely 4 or 8) ; most of the saliva.s inhibited agglutina- 
tion (this varied with different persons), which toowed 
ilself in 86.6% of A, 87% of B and 81.3% of AB. Isoag- 
glutinogens were also found in the saliva. No isoagglu- 
tinin was found in urine (138 persons tested) ; the inhibi- 
tory effect of the urine on agglutinins was found in 22 out 
of 51 A persons, in 24 out of 30 B and in 6 out of 18 AB. 
Isoaggiutmogens were not present in urine when the saliva 
did not show them, but in some cases the saliva contained 
them but not the urine. Isoagglutinins were found in 
the lachrymal secretion (25 persons examd.) of 6 out of 21 
persons of A, B and O groups; in 14 out of 20 persons of 
the A, B and AB individuals, the agglutination was re- 
strict^. No isoagglutinins nor isoagglutinogens were 
found in the cerebrospinal fluid (20 pemns). No iso- 
agglutinins were found in the liquor amnii of 30 persons; 
isoagglutinoi^ns were found in 29 eases. Of 7 persons 
examd., no isoagglutinins were found in the sperm, and 
Isoagglutinogens were found in 6 cases. In all cases but 
.3 (176 examd.) the receptor once discovered in the saliva 
was alway^ present in subsequent examns. and when it was 
once missing it was always absent when again sought. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Cameron, A. T.: Recent Advances in Endocrinology. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 365 pp. 15s. 

G— PATHOLOGY 

B. OIDBON WBLLS 

Heterophile ophtoahnic anaphylaxis. J. V. Chanbers. 
Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 30, 874-5(1933) .—Rabbits 
locally sensitized by anterior chamber injections of toeep 
erythrocytes and guinea-pig kidney gave marked unilateral 
ophthalmic responses to intravenously injected homologous 
antigen; approx. 75% gave a demonstrable allergic cross- 
leaction to the heterophile antigen. Ale .-sol. lipoids from 
either antigen failed to sensitize the eye ; and locally sensi- 
tized animus gave no ophthalmic response to intravenously 
Injected alc.-sol. lipoids. The heterophile relationship 
in strictly local ophthalmic anaphylaxis is qualitatively 
different from systemic anaphylaxis and in vitro comple- 
ment-deviation reactions. C. V. Bailey 

Microincineratioa of tubercles. Esmond R. Long. 
Proe. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 30, 1090-2(1033).— In 
tubercles micromcinerated hv the technic of Scott (cf. 
C. A. 26. 56^), degenerated and recently necrosed areas 
contained less ato than the corresponding undegenerated 
tissue; older necrotic tubercles were found to be remineral- 
ized. Viosterol given by mouth increased calcification 
in exptl. tnbefcttlosis; in some cases it failed to do so. 

C. V. Bailey 

Ilia noMchanism of aodiiim depletion in Addiate's dia- 
oaaa. Robert F. Loeb, Dana W. Atchley, Ethel B, 
Gutman axid Rixth Jillson. Proe^ Soc. Expu. Biol. Med. 
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31, 130-^(1933); cf. C.A, 27, «^31, 2999. — ^Thelossof 1 bsUmoe in the diiiretin-treated animals, indicative of 
Na from the body in Addison's disease is not dependent increased tissue breakdown. 11. TWd. 746-9. — ^Thenoii- 

upon the excretion of unusual quantities of acid as detd. protein and urea N of the plasma are increased in the last 

by the excretion of NH« and titratablc acid ; the disorder stag^ of diuretin poisoning in rabbits, because of func> 

is primarily a disturbance of ihe Na regulatory mechanism ; tional impairment of the kidneys, m. Ibid. 750^.-.. 

1 he clinical condition parallels the conen. of Na in the blood The Cl impoverishment of diuretin-treated animals h 
and is dependent upon the amt. of Na ingested. accompanied by acidosis caused by the accumulation of 

C. V. Bailey lactic acid and other org. acids. The blood-sugar concii. 
Heterophile ophthalmic allergy. Reactions to Land- ^ and the ratio of the ccll/serum Cl oonen. are both iul 
Steiner conjugates. A. C. Kurtz and R. K. Madison, creased. Harry Eagle 

Proc, Soc. Expil. TiwL Med. 31, 205-7(1033). — Horse The determination of lactic acid in gastric juice. R, 

scrum, cow wruiri and egg white were strictly specific in Kngcr. Arch. Verdauungskrankh. 54, 301-12(1933).'- 

their ophthalmic nntigonicity when tested by the Seegal After the administration of cafTeitie or histamine, cases 

technic {J. ExplL Med. 54, ^9(1931)) ; no cross-reaction of gastric carcinoma show a sharp increase in the gastric 

or cross desensitization was found in 27 tests. Similar lactic acid content, ascribed to a specific cellular reaction 

results were obtained with these proteins bcnzoylatcd in the tumor itself. Harry Eagle 

(cf. C. A, 27, 3983) so that the protein mol. was the The adsorption of dj^estuff in the serum of cases of lead 
“carrier" of approx. 25 Bz radicals. A distinct “carrier" 3 poisoning. A. Seitz. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1854 -(i 

cross-reaction between egg white, and Bz-egg white was (19.‘13). -The addu. of serum markedly inhibits the dilTu- 

found; a raljbit's eye locally sensitized by Bz-egg white sion of dyestuffs into gelatin. This inhibitory action is 

reacted with equal severity to the intravenous injections less pronounced with si»rum from cases of lead poisoning, 
of the iKMizoylated and the native protein if tested in that provided that one uses naphthol yellow or orange II as 
order. An eye sensitized to egg white reacted to intra- the dyestuff. Other dyes show little or no difference, 

venous egg white but did not react 24 hrs. later to Bz-egg The addii. of Pb(N 03 )« to normal scrum makes it lx:liavc 

white. C.V. Bailey like that from cases of lead poisoning in this respect. 

Stimulating effect of alum and T . A . B . vaccine in tetanus Harry Eagle 

prophylaxis. W. K. Chen. Proc. Snc. ExpU. Biol. Med. ^ Value of the Vernes resorcinol reaction in pulmonary 
31, 3«^-d(1933). — In the gnirica pig the antigenic effect tuberculosis. Nadzieja Berdo. Rev. Tuberculose Feh., 

of tetanus toxoid and T. A. B. vaccine mixt. was equal to 1933, 140; Rev. hyg. mSd. prSvent. 55, 796(1933). — ^The 

that of alum tetaiuis toxoid of Glenny (cf. C. A. 24, 5.367). reaction is non-sp. for pulmonary tuberculosis. It hml 

33ie addn. of KAUSOOi to the mixt. of T. A.B. vaccine no diagnostic value when used on 355 cases. C. K. I\. 

and toxoid did not increasi' the aihigetiie value. In man. Photometric studies on the methods of Vernes, Kahn, 
protcciicm against IkUIi tetanus and enteric fever can and the Vernes cholesterinated perethynol tests (for 
Ih*. induced by a single series of 3 injections. C. V- B. syphilis). G. H. Hufschmidt. Bull. soc. derm, .syfiji. 

Amount of material effective in pernicious anemia pres- 5 Apr., 1933, 079; Rev. hyg. med. prhenl. 55, 790( 19.33). - 
ent in dog liver. Maurice B. Slrsinss and Win. B. Castle. By photometric methods the Kahn and VcTtics reartUM^ 

Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 3(’0 3(1933). — fntra- may be considerably refined and the results made more 

musnilaT injeclious of oxts. of dog liver caused typical accurate. The addn. of 4 mg. of cholesterol per cc. (0 

rctnissiofis in patients with pernicious aiieniia. The con- perethynol did not favor the intensity or rapidity of either 

tent of potent material in dog liver is approx. Vr that of of the above refictions, ^ C. R. Feller^ 

the hog. Possibly a decreased amt. of specific ihermola- Colloid-chemical experiments on tlie swelling of gelatin 

bile intrinsic faclor (Am. .1 . Med. Sci. 178, 7fi4(J929); in serum from gynecological illnesses. N. M. Mogilev- 

cf. C. A. 27, 2981) is present in the gastric juice of the skaya. Kolloid~y». 65, 234-0(1933); cf, Hochloff, C. A. 
dog and this results in a ilecreased amt. of thennoslable 6 27, 1801.' Swelling changes were detd. by an elastoriieter 
effective material storetl in the liver. C. \'. Bailey at the .start, 30, 60, 90 min. and 24 hrs. after immersion ni 

The ketogenic diet in the treatment of infections of the the. Kernin. During the first 90 min. the loss of elasiiiMiv 

urinary tract. I). C. Robb. BrU. Med. J. 1933, 11, is marked for pathol. cases. 3'hc method provide.s a 

1 1.58 In sixteen cases of infection of the urinary sensitive indicator. Arthur Fleischer 

tract ingestion of a ketogenic diet lowered the urinary Chemistry of hapten, especially of “lipoid hapten.*’ 
pn and resulted in clinical improvement. J. B. Brown H. Rudy. KoUoid-A. 65, 356-63(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 

Physicochemical study of the flocculation of myxopro- 815‘. Review of literature, with bibliography, inclndinK 

tein by resorcinol. Augustin Boutaric, Maurice Pietirc definitions, immunological and chciii. description ot 

and Mile. Madeleine Roy. Compt. rend. 197, 1413-15 ' artificial and natural haptens, behavior of liaptcn.s witli 

(1933); cf. C. il. 27, 5106 7.— A 0.5% soln. of myxopro- adsorbents, soly. of lipoid haptens, and coiicealnieiit of 

tein ill physiol, saline is flocculated instantly by resorcinol haptens hy lipoids. ^ Arthur Fleischer 

in conen. greater than 2% and is not flocculated at all Urinary albumose and Maillard’s coefficient. Andre 
by a conen. of 1%. The resorcinol is adsorbed on the Dufourt and P. Joet. soc. Wo/. 114, 1114-1.') 

myxoprotein yielding a complex which is sol. in saline (1933). — Ninety tulierculous women aged 16-45 yrs. wen* 

innnediately after forniatioti but which readily becomes examd. No direct relation was found to exist between 

insol. Rachel Brown the albumose content of the urine and the iiicrea.se in Mail- 

The induced oxidation of lactic acid by ascorbic add 0 lard's coeff. L. E. Gilsou 

and the cancer problem. W. P. jorissen and A. H. Belin- Antigenic power of a ledthin-diphtheria anatoxin com- 
fante. Science 79, 13(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5811. — Jn plex. Cesar E. Pico and Fernando Modem. FoIm hiol. 

vitro a .soln. of lactic acid appeared to undergo consider- 1, 132-4(1933); Compt. rend. soc. bwl. 114, 1218-111 

able oxidation in the presence of oxidizing ascorbic acid. (1933). — l.4;dlhin decreases the toxicity of diplitlicna 

J. and B. ask if viiatiiin C can be applied in the treat luetil toxin. Rabbits treated with .a mixt. of lecithin and 

of cancer. Rachel Brown diphtheria anatoxin formed more antitoxin than thost* 

The effect of vagotomy upon hyperglucemia. F. Hdgler given anatoxin only. A precipitin for lecitliin was found 

and F. Zell. Arch. expU. Path. Plmrmakol. 173, 674-9 in the blixid of rabbits which Jiad been given injections 

(1033).— Unilateral or bilateral vagotomy does nut dgni- 9 of lecithin. ^ L. E. Gilson 

flcantly affect adrenaline, pyraniidonc or Mg hyper- Galactose tolerance in nonnoglucemic and pancreatic 
glucemias in rabbits. Harry Fugle diabetics. S. Battistini and L. Herlitzka. Min^ 

Experimental animal studies on chlorine impoverish- med. 1933, 11, 762-5. — Five cases of normoglucemic dm- 

ment. 1. J. Michel.scm. Arch, expil. Path. Pharmakol. betes were studied for glucose and galactose tolerdncc and 

173, 737-45(1933).- Rabbits develop a ncg. Cl balance the results compared with previously published results ou 

after the ad minis Ira I ion of diuretin; this is iiidciiciideiit pancreatic diabetes. The gluceraic curve was practically 

of the water economy, and is fatal when it exceeds l(l-]2 normal, showing 110 sudden elevation after ingestion ol 

iiiiJliniols. |M‘r kg. body weight. I'liere is also a neg. N galactose while the galactose curve reached higher values 
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was more prdkmged. A diacu8sioi& is given of the 
l^bfible pathogenesis of this galaetose intoleraaoe. 

^ Helen Lee Grudil 

Aininoaeideiiiie cunre in enerimental uremia. S. 
Ce^ua. Min^ tned. 1933, 11, 8Q2-9.— Amino N of 
hlixid was studied in dogs before and after ligature of the 
ureter and also after injection of 10% alanine into normal 
and ligatured animals. The amino N of ligatured dogs 
ifunped below normal in the fir^ 24 hrs., then rose to a , 
max- a few hrs. before death which usually occurred 48- 
a) hrs. after the operation. In normal dog^ the max. 
amino N was reached 15 min. aflbr alanine injection with 
a return to normal in 60 min. while 48 hrs. after ligature 
ihc injection of alanine produced higher amino N value 
which persisted for 00 min . TheJ^creased amino N of the 
hhxxl and its characteristic curve were considered an 
indication of an altered hepatic function in uremia. 

Helen Jjee Gruehl 

The pathogenesis of hypoglucemic phenomena. Enrico 
Filla. Minerva tned, 1933, 11, 866-71. — A discussion and 
review of the subject are given. Helen Lee Grudil 
Lipuric diabetes and intennediate metabolism. F. 
Galdi and C. Cassano. Arch. Hal, biol. 89, 95-102 
I {933) .—Report of a case presenting h^erlipemia con- 
nected with lipuria. The iiuantity of lipoids eliminated 
was not in relation vritb the changing degree of lipemia. 

A. E. Meyer 

Oxidations during fever. Dehydrogenating and ozidiz- 
me enzymes in the tissues during fever. Antonio Spi- 
nilli. Arch, iial, biol. 89, !()3-14(1933).— Oxidation- 
ndiictioii processes as well as simple oxidation are in- 
during fever. The content of oxidizing enzymes 
m the tissues is increased, with the exception of the liver. 

A. E. Meyer 

Phosphatase studies. IV. Serum phosphatase of non- 
osseous origin. Significance of the variations of serum 
phosphatase in jaundice. Aaron Bodansky and Henry 
L. ]al¥c. Proc. Soc, ExM. Biol. Med. 31, 107-9(1933); 
cf. C. A. tJ, 1376, 6092. — Serum phosphatase was de- 
criiiscd by prolonged fasting and increased by the feeding 
ol dextrin; it was increase in about 50 patients with 
i.'mndicc of liver origin, and the concu. varied directly 
niih the icteric index and with the clinical condition of 
ilii- patient. In jaundice assoed. with anemia the serum 
|)hi)s|)hatasc was not increased. Evidently the liver and 
n>)t the blood is the source of some of the senim phos- 
pli:(fu,se ill jaundice. C. V. Bailey 

Influence of ultra-violet irradiation on glucemia and 
tiucosuria in healthy and in diabetic subjects. A. Jona. 
Mtneria rued. 1933, II, 757-62. — Progressively increasing 
Hally irriidiations were given to 4 normal persons and 2 
diabetics for about 1 month. In the normal cases there 
was a diminution in glucemia but no noticeable influence on 
prevuked nluceinia or glucospria. In the diabetics while 
gUici inia and glucosuria'were diminished, the i^neral 
cMndition became aggravated and the acetonuria in- 
cr^aserL Helen Lee Gruehl 

Influence of cod-liver oil on the hemolytic comfdement 
I of human beings. Thomas W. B. Osboni. Biochem. J. 
27, 142r)-i)n933). — ^Thc injection of a dose of cod-livw 
'll by 50 exptl. subjects produced, on the av., a rise in 
jciiiolyiif complement which was greater than that pro- 
luml ]>v olive oil (cf. C. i4. 26, 2773). B. H. 

Soft (Mild tnilk and mastitis (Welch, Doan) 12. 

Burrows, Harold: Some Factors in the Localisation 
01 Diwase in the Body. Baltimore: Wm. Wood & 
'>• ‘-^00 pp. $4.50. Reviewed in J. Am. Med. Assoc. 

1 )i*uvrf:s cle Pasteur . Edited^y Pasteur Vallery-Radot . 
vl. Maladies virulentcs, virus-vaocins et propM- 
. ajiie de la rage. Pascs. 1 et 2. Paris: Masson & CSc. 
177 Reviewed in Am. J. Pub. health 24 , 

(1934); cf. C. a. 23, 3300. ’ 

H— PHARMACOIjOGY 

A. N. nrCHARDB 

Action of theelol (trihydro^estrin) on uterine fistulas 


In dia onanesthetised rabbit Samuel R. N. Reynolds. 
Proc. Soc. Expa. BM. Med. 30, 1165-6(1933).— The time 
of onset, the duration, amplitude and frequency of rhyth- 
mical motility of the uterus after the subcutaneous or 
intravenous administration of theelol were similar to the 
effects produced by comparable doses of thcelin (keto- 
hydroxyestrin). C. V. Bailey 

Action of pilocarpine and atropine on uterine fistulas 
in the unanesthetized rabbit. Samuel R. N. Reynolds. 
Proc. Soc. Expa. Biol. Med. 30, 1167-8(1983).— When 
uterine motility was rhythmical and of marked amplitude, 
the intravenous injection of 0.6-6 mg. of pilocarpine 
caused a sustained contraction lasting 1-4 min. and sub- 
sequent contractions of increased duration and frequency. 
The quiescent uterus did not react to pilocarpine; the 
quiescent uterus in the nou-sensitized rabbit did not react 
to injected protein (cf . C. A . 25, 5928) . Atropine sulfate, 
1-5 mg., bad no effect on the quiescent or contracting 
uterus; it prevented a contractile response to subsequent 
injections of pilocarpine and caused relaxation of a uterus 
almdy contracted under the influence of pilocarpine. 

C. V. BaUcy 

Oxygen and carbon dioxide dissociation studies on blood 
drawn after intravenous injection of pitressin. E. M. K. 
Gelling, N. J. Eastman and A. M. De Lawder. Proc. 
Soc. Expa. Biol. Med. 30, 1168-71(1933).— For a period 
of 5-10 min. after the intravenous injection of moderate 
doses of pituitrin or pitressin, the venous blood becomes 
rich in Os and lactic acid and low in COs content; the 0^ 
consumption and cardiac output are lowered. In the suc- 
ceeding 2 hrs. the findings arc for the most part abnormally 
reversed with a gradual return to the basal levels. Ot 
and COi dissocn. studies of venous blood before and after 
the injections showed only slight changes which could be 
attributed to the excess of lactic acid; evidently the 
phenomena arc not due to any interference with the power 
of the blood to yield its Os at a given tension. C. V. B. 

Effect of pitressin and pitodn on o^gen consumptioii 
of exdsod tissue. Morris H. Pincus. Proc. Soc. 
Expa. Biol. Med. 30, 1171-4(1033). — The Os consumption 
of fresh liver, heart or diaphragm tissue in the pre^ce 
of pitressin was detd. in Warburg vessels with Barcroft 
manometers at 37.5*^; Ringcr-buffer-glucose and saline- 
buffer-glucose solns. were used. A low conen. of pitressin 
increase the 02 consumption ; higher conens. progressively 
lowered the consumption to a subnormal level. The vari- 
ous tissues had different thrcvshold levels of activity. The 
results with pitocin were less conclusive. The results do 
not explain the initial lowering of metabolism produced 
by the intravenous injection of small doses of pitressin 
in the intact animal. C. V. Bailey 

Inhibitioii of hypoglucemic perspiration by spinal anes- 
thesia. Harry Koster and Arthur I. Mirsky. Proc. 
Soc. Expa. Biol. Med. 31, 135-8(1933). — Profuse perspira- 
tion is an early and prominent symptom of insulin hypo- 
gluccmia in man. Spinal anesthesia was induced by 
neocainc and hypoglucemia by the intravenous injection 
of 0.1 units of insulin per kg. of body wt.; when the anes- 
thetic area was below the 5th dorsal segment hypoglucemic 
perspiration occurred only above the area of aneathesia; 

, when skin anesthesia extended above the 5th dorsal seg- 
ment no visible perspiration occurred anywhere. Lum- 
bar sympathectomy inhibited the sweating of the legs; 
sweating occurred when 2 or 3 times the insulin dose was 
given. The low blood sugar stimulates the sympathetic 
centers in the midbrain directly or indirectly through the 
adrenals and adrenaline; anesthesia of the sympathetic 
nerves prevents the transmission of impulses to the sweat 
glands and perspiration does not occur. With large doses 
^ of insulin, drculating adrenaline is markedly increased, 
the sympathetic nerve endings in the sweat glands are 
directly stimulated and sweating occurs. C. V. Bailey 

Removal of bromoaolf alein from the blood streain by 
the reticoloMidothelial sy^stem. R. I. Klein and S. A. 
Levinson. Proc. Soc. Expa, Biol. Med. 31, 179^1 
(1933).— In the dog, 2 mg. of bromosulfalein per kg. of 
of Ixody wt, was injected intravenously; the conen. of the 
dye in the blood serum was detd. 5 and 30 min. later. 
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There was a slight but definite retentkw of the dye after ^ Usd. 3l» 283-^(1983).-— Na lodoaoetate was highly toxic 
splenectomy and a ooosidersble retention after reticiilo- to Trypanosm^^gmpirdum, saiafra. In theihfected rut 
endothdial blockade with India ink whidi lasted 48 hrs. the injeetion of Oit oe. of a 0.26 M aoln. k^t the blood 
and disappeared in 3-4 days. The dye is removed from free from these organisms for 2-10 days; repeaM inject ions 
the blood by the KupfFer and the splenic endothelud were equally effiondous. The toxicity for rat or trypano- 
cells. C. V. Bailev some was not counteracted by thiol oompds. Strain^: of 

CompBfative phonnacology of some thiomorphdUne trsrpanosomes resistant to As were not resistant to iodo- 

derlvauves. David I. Macht. Prcc. Soc, Exptl. BioL acetate. The piechanism of the action of iodoacetaie is 

ifsd. 3I9 234-0(1933). — ^The pharmacology of tbiomor- « discussed. C. V. BatK y 

phc^efithanol and 7 of its esters was compared with that Bffeot of reticulo-endothelial blockade on blood chem- 
of BulfoxythiomorpholincOthanol and 7 of its esters in iatry. R. I. Klein and S. A. Levinson. Froc. Soc 
respect to local anesthetic effect, toxicity and action on BioL Med. 31, 363-6(1933). — In the dog, the con- 

blood pressure and respiration. Only the benzoic ester tinuousintravenousinjectionof an8%8UspemriQnof India 
of thiomorpholineelhanol showed any appreciable local ink in normal saline caused an immediate decrease hi wliitc 
anesthetic effect, and none of the sulfoxythiomorpholine cells and cholesterol and a rise in blood sugar; the pn , C0-, 
oompds. revealed any definite local anesthetic action, a and viscosity fell more slowly ; there was peripheral vuso! 
The toxicity of both series of compds. is not very great constriction and increased splandmic activity. Afitr 45 
but the sulfoxythiomorpholine derivs. are in general more 3 min. there was a change toward normal values. With con- 
toxic than the thioinorpholme derivs. C. V. Bailey tinued injection the white cells and sugar decreased, non. 

Glycogen formation after oral adminiotration of man- protein N increased; fatigue and functional parulysi^, 
nitol to white rats. Alfred K. Silberman and Howard addosis and death ensued after 1000 oc. had been inji ctc^i 

B. Lewis. Proc. Soc. ExpU. BioL Med. 31, 253-5 in a period of 4 hrs. C. V. Bailey 

(1933). — ^Young white rats, after 24 hrs. without food. Caparison of the antipyretic action and toxicity of d- 
were fed solns. oontg. 214-506 mg. of mannitol; analyses glucono-p-phenetidine and aceto^enetidiae. W. E. 
of the livers after absoiption periods of 2-6 hrs. failed to Hambourger. Proe. Soc. Exptt. BioL Med. 31, :>05-7 
reveal any significant increases in glycogen as compared (1933). — ^Tlie antipyretic action of glucanophenetidmc in 
with controls. C.V. Bailey ^ equimol. proportions was about equal to the action of 

Effect of chauhnoogric add derivatives on lipolytic ac- acetophenetidine when tested on rabbits made fi hriu 
tivity in vitro. George A. Emerson, Hamilton H. Andcr- with injections of hay infusion. Gluconophcaci idiiic 
son and Chauncey D. Leake. Proc. Soe. ExpiL Biol. Medm was non-toxic to rats in doses up to 60 g. per kg. ; iici to. 
31, 272-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4293 and following abstr* phenetidine caused occasional toxic symptoms i^i dosL^ 
— Shaw-Mackenzie (Med. Press and Circ. 2, 122 (1920)) as low as 4 g. per kg., and was fatal in 3 out of 5 ^intnuls 
foimd that Ka gynocardate activated in vitro the lipase with a dose of 6 g. per kg. This indicates a deVnutuly 
of a gljroerol ext. of the pancreas. The expts. were repeated wider range between therapeutic and toxic doses for kIu- 
with both an aq. ext. and a 60% glycerol ext. of fresh dog ^ conophenetidinc than for acetophenetidine. C. V. It 
pancreas; the former inhibited, the latter apparently Dhiitrophenol hyperglucemia. I. Its independence 
slightly activated, the lipolytic activity. The activation of asphyxw. V. £. HaU, C. A. Brown and M. &ilyuii. 
was probably an artifact due to the disturbance of equil. Proc* ^oe* ExpU. BioL Med. 31, 380-2(1933).- In ilic 
brought about by the introduction of a salt or a weak acid cat anesthetized with pentobarbital, the intramuscular 
into an enzyme reaction system oontg. large amts, of injection of 20 mg. of 2,4-dinitropheDol caused a rise in 
free glycerol. If the chaulmoogrates exert any indirect rectal temp., respiration rote and blood sugar; in ilir 
action in leprosy therapy, a.side from bactericidal action, blood, the Oi content was unchanged, the COi ooateiit di- 
it is improbable that the fat-splitting enzyme is involved, creased, the pn of the plasma increased. The hypcrglu- 

C. V. Bailey 6 ceniia is not secondary to a general asphyxia. C. V. H. 

Comparative biological activity of seven new water- Potaasium the adrenalinogenic element. Rene Hazard, 
soluble chauhnoogric acid derivatives. George A. Compt. rend. 197, 1465-8(1933). — KCl on intraveuou- 
Emerson, Hamilton H. Ander.son and Chauncey D. Leake, injection in dogs stimulates a true secretion of adrenaline 
Proe. Soe. ExpU. BioL Med. 31, 274-7(1933} .---On the by excitation carried by the splandmic beyond tlic gan- 
bases of in vitro bactericidal and hemolytic action, intro- gUons. Rachel Brown 

venous toxidty, tolerance and effectiveness in exijeri- The behavior of hematoporphyrin in the animal body 
mental rat leprosy, Na dichaulmoogryl-^-glycerophos- Rudolf Hutschenreuter. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 
phate (**chftuiphosphatc") appears superior for possible 76(1933). — ^Rats subsisting on a meat-free diet toleruu- 
use in the intravenous treatment of leprosy than other * rdatively Urge doses of Nencki’s hemaioporphyrtii, given 
representative water-soluble chaulmoo^ derivs., such bo^h orally and intramuscul^ly, over considerable pcrifxU 
as Na hydnocarpate ('‘Alepol*’), K iodidihydrochaul- of time. With moderate doses the animals gmn in wt . and 
moograte, Na chauhnoogrylglydnate, Na chaulmoogryl-o- show no photod]pamic effects. Hcmateric arid and 
aminobenzoate, dielhylethanoUnimonium chaulmoograte coproporphyrin normally occur in the feces. After oral 
and dioline chaulmoograte. C. V. Bailey administration of hematoporphyrin this substance is found 

The laxative princUle in prunes. George A. Emerson, in the feces but not in the urine or blood. On tbc other 
Proe. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Sied. 31, 278-81(1933). — ^The hand, it occurs in both blood and urine after intramuscular 
laxative properties of prunes are not due entirdy to cd- g administration. There is no evidence that hematopor- 
loidal or emollient effects in the intestine; they are in part phyrin is converted into hemateric add. The path of 
due to the presence of an agent, sol. in water, ale. excretion of hematoporphyrin is fundamentally different 
and psrridine, which increases both tonus and amplitude for oral and intramuscuUr admimstration, altliough m 
of contraction. This active prindple in certain chem. both cases the excretion is nearly quant. A. W. i-iox 
and phyrsiol. properties is simiUr to dihydroxyphenylisatin The effect of halogen adds and their esters upon yeaa 
and to caffetc and chlorogenic adds. C. V. Biailey cells. P. Cayrol. Ann. physiol, physicochim. 

Ether hyperglucemia. R. A. Phillips and N. B. Free- 999-1102(1933).— A Urge no. of substances were studied 

man. Proc. Soe. ExpU. BioL Med. 31, 286-9(1933). — in detail. In general, theU inhibiting action upon fert^n* 
Bther hyperglucemU was present but considerably re- 9 tatkm is a function of the CH2XCOOK group, where a ^ 
duced in U) cats with inactivated adrenaU and cut liver dther Br or I; and at ^ < 6, the inhibition is the .saui^ . 

nerves, (2) cats oompletdy sympathectomized for 3 whether the substance is a bromoacctate, an iodfKicetat*- 
weeks and (3) cats sympathectomized 2 weeks and the or an org. ester of the 2 adds. At neutral reoctioUi f”*; 
adreoaU removed 7 brs. before etherization. The expU. mineral ^ts of these adds become much less active, wuw 
rule out a sympatnioo-adTenal factor and leave the me^a- the esters continue to inhibit fermentation. 
flism of ether hyperglucemU unexplained. C.V.B. bromoaoetates kill the celU in add reaction; j 

Tbiic sffhet of sodium iodoacetate on trypanosomes, reaction they exert a sp. inhiHtion upon fertnentauff^ 

C. V. Smarthe and L. Reiner. Proc. Soc. ExpU. BioL without cffeeHut eeUidar nuMpEiiiiiou* Their actsm » 
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iiulependent of the ak. ndiealt whether it is aliphatic* 
cvcUc* a poly««koli6l* an ether aside or whether it con- 
tains 1 or 8 C atoms. The R'ClCSCOOR type of sub- 
statioe is in general less active* and its activity decreases 
iiiarkedlywi&increasingsizeoftheR'group. Themetabo- 
lisni and growth of yeast cells in the presence of these 
suli^tances is studied in detail. There is an extensive 
bibliography. Harry Eagle 

The effect of com smut (UstUago maldis). Sv. Sp. 
Hiiriaktarovk and S. B. BogdSnovic. Afdi. expd. Pm. 
pharmaM. 173* 381-7(1033). — ^Presh aq. exts. of com 
siiiiit caused hyperglucemia iiTtabbits* but inhibit or re- 
ver'.e the hyperglucemia caus^ by adrenaline. H. E. 

The absorption of ethyl alcohol, with special reference 
to alcohol habitnation. Gottfried Jungmichd. Arch, 
exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173 ,''"'1388-^ (1033). — ^With the 
Widmark method for the detn. of blood EtOH, it was found 
thuc absorption following peroral intake by fasting human ^ 
iNMtigs is complete after 40-60 min. The blood conen. 
uttniiied, and the time required for the max. value to be 
reached, are not reliable criteria for the diagnosis of chronic 
alroliolism. In general, those habituated to EtOH have 
:i lower blood conen. after its ingestion, because of a more 
lupul combustion. Harry Eagle 

The effect of synthetic thyroxine, dliodothyronine and 
diiodotyroslne on the gas metabolism of non^ and cas- 4 
trated rats. L. De Caro and M. Giani. Arch, eoptl. 
Path. Pharmakol. 173, 398-404(1933). — ^Thyroxine and di- 
iodotlivronine cause an increased gas metabolism in rats, 

I he ( fToct of the former being relativdy more prolonged. 

In certain doses diiodotyroslne causes a temporary dight 
•tin rase, followed by a decrease. In general, the response 
in castrated rats is less pronounced. All 3 substances 
may cause a decreased metabolism in some animals. 

Harry Eagle ® 

The course of absorption of splicylic add after peroral 
and rectal application. Wilhelm Blume and Fritz S. 
Nohara. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 413*30 
— After either peroral or rectal application, sali- 
ovlie acid appears in the blood of rabbits in l^/s'2 min. 
.iml 111 the urine in GO min. Tlic curve of urinary cxcrc- 
afler peroral ingestion shows no max., and the total 
tod varies between 50% (green vegetable diet) and ( 
% U-arrot diet) . There is a sharp max. in the urinary 
« MTction approx. 2 lirs. after rectal administration. The 
Muiid COUCH, ill approx. V% 1 hr. reaches a max. of 5.4 
mi:. % after oral, and 8.9 mg. % after rectal, administra- 
tiDii. Harry Eagle 

Crystalline insulin. I. The significance of the site 
of application for the intensity and duration of the insulin 
effect. M. Biirgex and H. Kohl. Arch, exptl. Path. . 
t'luirmakol. 173, 431*8(1933). — The true measure of the * 
iMMiliu cfTect is not only the degree of hypoglucemia^ but 
iis dtinitioii: that is, thh area embraced by the usual 
an VO of hypoglucetnia. So measured, both cryst. and 
ofilloulul insulin arc more effective' upon intrai^ritoneal 
Ilian upon intravenous injection. Cryst. insulin is the 
liKMt ilTcctivc for intravenous use, and colloidal insulin 
lut in trapcrituneal injection. H. Preparation and diem- 
ical properties. E. Bruch. Ibid. 4;i9-Sl.--* Abel's tech- 
' yu-Ids cryst. insulin tuiifonnly only if Squibb 's insulin 
IS ii'^od us the amorphous source material. Abel's results 
•is In aiialy.sis, m. p, and cryst. form are confirmed. Upon 
oxidation with KiFe{CN)«, 1 mg. of cryst. insulin reduces 
» ((uaiitity corresponding to 0.0509 mg.0, 0.0110 mg. more 
than ]•. reduced after inactivation of the prepn. in alkali 
ut The NHi liberated and the deoiaakd reducing 
activity after heating in 0.0;^ iV NaOH do not paxalld the 
dcKTcc of iiifiuiiti inactivatiou. HI. The effect of aub- 
occipital injections cd insulin in rabbits. Hans Kohl. 
iliid. — ^Botli cryst. and amorphous insulin are ab- 

"^idxd from the cerebrospinal fluid. Injected suboc- 
y into rabbits in doses of 15-100 y pdr kg. it utii- 
causes proucNuiced hypoglucemia, the effect begin- 
inngi more slowly but lasting longer than after intravenous 
uimuui, the total effect beua« greater. Hypoglucemic 
<^uvulMons were frequently objaaved* often mix doses 


whkh did not cause oonvulaions upon intcavenoos injec- 
tion. Harry Eagle. 

The phaimacoloil^ ef Indinm. Hans Steidle. Arch, 
exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 458-65(1033).— Indium salts 
are absorbed only slightly after peroral ingestion by rats, 
and are correspondingly non-toxic. The M. L. D. after 
subcutaneous injection into rats is 0.15 mg./kg. The 
metal is stored in the liver, and is excreted by the ludneys, 
intestine and skin. In its pharmaool. effects it resembles 
A1 and Hg. The organ most damaged is the kidney. 

Harry Eagle 

The effect of vagal sympathetic Btimulation upon gas 
exchange in the lungs. H. Becker, M. Hochrein and 
K, Matthes. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 466-78 
(1933) . — One of the chief causes of anoxemia in deep anes- 
thesia (evipan, morphine, ether) is a disturbance in the O 
transport from alveolar air to blood. Klcc. stimulation 
of the vagus sympathetic nerves causes an increased O 
satn. in arterial blood; this is due primarily to the conges- 
tion of blood in the lungs and the correspondingly in- 
creased respiratory surface. There may al^ be a direct 
effect upon the permeability of the capillary walls. 

Harry Eagle 

The effect of germanin. 1. B. v. IssekuU. Arch, 
expa. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 479-98(1933).— Unlike neo- 
arsi>hcnamine or trypaflavine, germanin has no effect upon 
the O oonsumptiott of tryi>anosoines in intro. Moreover, 
the blood of a rabbit injected with germanin does not in- 
hibit the respiration of the organisms in vitro, again unlike 
nc^rsphenamine. That the drug does have an effect in 
idvo is shown by the disappearance of the or^iisms from 
the blood of infected rats 16-22 lu*8. after injection, by 
their decreased O consumption 6 9 hrs. after the injection, 
and by their decreased viability 12 hrs. after the injection. 
The serum of animals cured by germanin contains a try- 
panocidal substance effective only at room temp., wkch 
also decreases the O consumption of the organisms, and 
which is most active in the first few days after the cure, 
n. Ibid, 499-507. — Germanin is taken up by circulating 
organisms in infected animals only in traces, 5-10 mg. % 
as compared with 24-42 mg.% for serum withdrawn at 
the same time Although Uic drug has no effect upon the 
O consumption of or^nisms suspended in Ringer-sheep 
t serum, their virulence is greatly decreased, animals infected 
with the treated organisms dying in 9-16 days iiisLeacl of 
3-5; however, even exposun* for 9 hrs. to germanin does 
not completely destroy pathogenicity. Harry Eagle 
The mucous membrane and vascular effects of astrin- 
gents. Gerda Hetnmerling. Arch, exptl. Path. Phar- 
makol. 173, 536-48(1933). — ^Tannin, Al(OAc)i and boric 
acid applied for 4 weeks to rabbit oral mucosa cause 
a characteristic hyperkeratosis, and prevent the inflamma- 
tion otherwise caused by the application of coned, soap 
solns. These effects do not depend upon the acidity of the 
astringent, for HCl causes severe inflammation. Unlike 
tannin, boric acid was not found to be definitely vasocon- 
strictor (frog tongue prepn.). The several types of 
astringents therefore differ in their anti-inflammaiory 
properties. Harry Eagle 

Ae central effects in veronal-caffeine mixtures. Karl 
B Steinmetzer. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 580-8 
(1933). — Caffeine and veronal are antagonistic in mice 
with respect to sleep, convulsions and respiratory paraly- 
sis. Caffeine administered in V« the dose of veronal may 
co^letely prevent the hypnotic effect. H. E. 

The diaiwpearance of local anesthesia by habituation to 
alcdiol. Kitty Balodis. Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 
173, 689-94(1933). Harry Eagle 

Ibe fate of morphine in the animal body. E. Keeser, 
9 H. A. Oelkers and W. Raetz. Arch, exptl. Path. Phar- 
makol. 173, 622-32(1933).— After the subcutaneous in- 
jection of motphine into guinea pigs, it is most coned, in 
the kidneys and liver, less in the muscles and blood and 
least in the brain. After 24 hrs., it is demonstrable only 
in the kidneys and blood (Fleiscluiiaim method of Maiy- 
sis). After daily injections for 3-6 weeks, all the orgtims 
contain some of the alkaloid l(y-24 hrs. after the last in- 
jection. 1! guinea pigs are injected daily for 4 days, or 
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tnfee <rrer a long period, the injected morphine is recovered 
ouantitativdy In the excretions (urine and feces) during 
that period and in the animal body. Morphine is there- 
fore not decompd. in the body in significant quantities. 

Harry Eagle 

Quantitative studies of various commercial posterior 
ifituitary preparations with respect to their labor-stimulat- 
ing components. Konrad Schfibel and Walter Gchlen. 
Arek. expa. Path. PMrmakol. 173, 642-61(1033). 

Harry Eagle 

The combination of labor-inducing agents. Konrad 
Schfibel and Walter Gehlcn. Arch. expU. Path. Phtir- 
makol. 173, 662-61(1933). — Quinine and posterior pitui- 
tary ext. have a synergistic action in stimulating contrac- 
tions in the puerperal uterus of cats. “Gravitor* has 
neither an additive nor synergistic effect with cither qui- 
nine or the pituitary ext. Harry l^gle 

The convulsive action of local anesthetics and the 
effect of mineral salts and adrenaline. F. Eichholtz and 
G. Hoppe. Arch. explL Path. Pharmakol. 173, 687^96 
(1933). — The convulsive action of intravenous procaine, 
tutocaine, cocaine and pantocaine in white rats iticrea.ses 
in the order named . It is slightly increased by NaCl, KCl, 
MgClt, and markedly (45-95%) increased by the previous 
administration of Ca salts . The addn . of 1 : 4 0,000 adrena- 
line to the anesthetics causes a 2-4 -fold iucrcasc in their 
convulsive action and toxicity, and often results in pul- 
monary edema because of an increased toxicity of the 
adrenaline itself. The latter effect is not observed with 
procaine. Harry Eagle 

The effect of insulin upon body temperature. L. 
Dfinner. Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 173, 710-21 
(1933). — Guinea pigs regularly have a fall in body temp, 
of as much as 2-3" within 1-2 hrs. after the injection of 
2-3 units of insulin, not casually related to the hypoglu- 
cemia. The hypothermia is caused by the insulin itself, 
and not by the inert protein; cryst. insulin inactivated 
by HtOt no longer causes hypothermia. Harry Eagle 
Fluorescent microscope studies in a case of poisoning 
with hvpnotics. E. Kmminger. Klin. Wocl^ckr. 12, 
1840-2(1933). — ^The urine, bile and liver contained por- 
phyrin; none of the other organs contained pori)h 3 rriii 
demonstrable with the fluorescence microscope. H. K. 

Comparison of cardiazole and coramine in the animal 
eiqperiment. B. Behrens and E. Reichelt. Klin. Woch- 
schr. 12, 18tU)-2(]933). — In rabbits, cardiazole is the 
more effective prepti., and more rapidly absorbed after 
suticutaneous injection. Harry Eagle 

The glycerol treatment of ureteral stones. Heinrich 
Gissel. Klin. Wochschr. 12, 1867-9(1933). — ^Although 
glycerol appears in the urine after the ingestion of > 30 g., 
much larger quantities must be taken before a significant 
urinary concti. is reached (6% after the ingestion of 200 
g.). There is no change in urinary viscosity. Its thera- 
peutic action in cases of ureteral stone would appear to 
rest upon the increased diuresis and the increased sp. gr. 
of the urine. Harry Eagle 

Effect of vagotonin on adrenalinic hyperglucemia. D. 
Sanlcnoisc, G. Fuchs, L. Mcrklen and M. Vidacovitch. 
Com^. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1021-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4590. — ^Vagotonin, through its effect on the parasympa- 
thetic system, brings about a condition such that the usual 
dose of adrenaline docs not produce hyperglucemia. 

L. E. Gilson 

Viriationa in intraarterial tension in man during inhala- 
tion of amyl nitrite. M. Gaucher, J . Lequime and A. van 
Bogaert. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1056-7(1933) . — ^The 
conclusions of Dautrebaude (C.A. 27, 1401) are criticized. 

L. £. Gilson 

Action of diethylaminomethylbenzodioxan and some 
related compounds on experimental exophthalmia. L. 
Justin-Besancoii, D. Bovet, I). Kohler and Mnie. S. 
Schiff-Wertbeimer. Compl. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1082-3 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4300, 6738. L. K. Gilson 

Action of adrenaline during general anesthesia by tri- 
bromomethanol. L. Garrclon and Jean Leroux-Kol)crt . 
Compl. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1086-9(1933). — The injection 
of ordimiry doses of adreiuilinc into dogs aiiestlielized 


Vol. 28 

with 0.08-0.85 g./kg. of CBriCHtOH does not cause anv 
untoward effects, but if mudi larger doses of CBraCHiOll 
are used adrenaline may cause cardiac ^cope. 

E. Gilson 

Vagotonin and the eflica^ of acetylcholine. D. 
noise, L. Meriden and M. Vidacovitch. Compl. reml 
soc. biol. 114, 1166-9(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4589.---ln dogs 
the physiol, effects of acetylcholine are intensified by 
previous administration of vagotonin. L. £. Gilson ^ 
Curarizing action of bromoacetic add [on frog muscle] 
Miguel Ozorto dc Almeida. Compl. rend. soc. biol. lu* 
1197-1200(1933). L. E. GUsoi, * 

Fetal resorption in animal husbandry. R. B. Hininan 
Proc. Am. Soc. Animal Production 1932, 2S^(1932) 
Subjection of male rabbits to ale. to the point of intoxicu- 
tion for various periods of time before breeding greatly in. 
creased the no. of partially and completely resorbed young 
in the uterus of the female. K. I). Jacob ^ 

Growthandlongevity of the white mouse. U. The in- 
fluence of the continuous administration of vegetable 
nucleic acid and the intermittent administration of thyroid 
upon growth and longevity. T. B. Robertson, M. C. Daw. 
bam, J. W. Walters and J. D. O. Wilson. Australian 
J. Expa. Biol. Med. Sci. 11, 219-35(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 5422.— The growth of mice was decreased by adniinii.^ 
tration of 25 mg. of vegetable nucleic acid doily throngli- 
out iife, and 3 mg. of thyroid (0.1% 1) for 1, 2 or :i 
perils of 28 days. Duration of life was slightly gnMi^r 
than for a control group when one period of thyroid fiTd- 
itig was followed, but fell below the control group wun 
thyroid was fed during 2 or 3 periods. C. G. Kitir 

A case of poisoning with a derivative of barbituric ad(d. 
T. J. Orford. Can. Med. Assoc. J. 30, 65(1934). 
patient, who had swallowed 18 gr. of "Dial,** passed imr> 
a state of coma in D/i hrs. and showed all the signs of 
barbiturate poisoning; respirations were about 6 S per 
min. Coramine, 3 cc., was given intramusculariy aboui 
2' A hrs. after the tablets were swallowed and a cold buili 
was given . Respirations and pulse improved at once ; t lu- 
patient was kept awake for 4 hrs. and was then allowed lo 
sleep 14. Another 3 cc. of coramine was given and ilu 
patient made a complete recovery. G. H. W. 

Docs oxyacanthine, an alkaloid of Berberis vulgaris, 
possess a sympathicolytic action? Raytnond-niuiKi 
Compt. rend. 197, 1354-7(193.3). — Oxyacanthine, an alL«- 
loifl which accompanies berberine and bcrbaniine in tin- 
bark of the roots of Berberis vulgaris L., gives the cdIih 
reactions of Frohde, which arc characteristic of substances 
having sympathicolytic properties. In dogs, after cliloia- 
losc anesthesia and double vagotomy in the neck and arti- 
ficial respiration, this alkaloid has counteracted the act ion 
of adrenaline on blood pressure and renal constriction. 
The amt. necessary for this has varied from 15 to 35 ing. 
per kg. It has some resemblance to quinine. 

G. H. W. h. 

The influence of acetylcholine on the blood pressure. 
G. Pupilli. Arch. ital. biol. 89, 1-34(1933).— Sec C. A. 
27, 2497. A. E. Meyer 

The influence of insulin on the skin temperature of the 
rabbit. K. Sepegno and G. Ceruti. Arch. Hal. biol. 89, 
34-44(1933) .—See C. A . 27, 4305. A. E. Meyer 

The action of cocaine on the blood respiration. G. Fcl- 
loiii. Arch. ital. biol. 89, 69-75(1933) .—Cocainized blood 
absorbs Oi more slowly than normal blood. The effect is 
more pronounced in the blood of oviparous animals than 
in that from viviparous. The affect is greatest in frc‘'h 
blood and decreases as the red corpuscles die. A. £. M. 

The action of formaldehyde on erythroq^es, hemagglu- 
tination and hemolysis; the tasnsfusion m heterogeneous 
formolized blood. V. Ducceschi and A. Cardin. Arcli^ 
ital. biol. 89, 116-30(1933).— The agglutination of human 
erythrocytes is inhibit^ by 0.6-1% HtCO, but the agglU' 
tinability returns after lavage with Ringer soln. 
agglutination and hemolysis of heterogeneous blood arc 
inhibited. Transfusions of moderate quantities of nucii 
blo^ are possible. A. E. Meyer 

The influence of hypertonic sodium chloride solutioss 
on the motility of the Intestine. Ludovico J>>ciiiiu 
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Jirch. U(d. bul, 80, 131-9(1933). — ^The introduction of a 
2 ^)% NaCl 8oln. into the intestine causes an increase of 
contractility, if the latter was moderate before. A de- 
crease of the contractions occurs, if they were strong bdorc. 
The application on the serosa always causes an increased 
niotility. A. E. Meyer 

The action of amino acids on leucocytes and on the glu- 
cemic curve. C. Manzini and C. AruUani. Arch. ital. 
hiol . 89 » 201-1 2 ( 1933) . — Parenteral injections of amino acids 
showed in rabbits the following inHuence on the leucocytes: 
increase by glycine, ^paragin^ arginine, histidine, cys- 
tine, creatinine, alanine and llyptophan; decrease by 
tyrosine and leucine. Glycine, histidine, tryptophan, 
cystine and creatinine cause inversion of the ratio between 
polynudears and lymphocytes^^ Cystine causes besides 
a relative basophilia. The other acids do not change the 
relative leucocyte count. Arginine, histidine, leudtie, 
glycine and creatinine increase the blood sugar; trypto- 
phan and asparagine decrease it; tyrosine pn^uces an 
initial increase followed by decrease. Alanine and cystine 
give changing results. A. E. Meyer 

The influence of creatine on the muscle tonus. F. M. 
Chiaiicoue. Arch, ital, hiol, 90, 22-5(1933). — See C, A. 
27 , 6821 . A. E. Meyer 

The distribution of fats introduced into the organism. 
G. Peretti, L. Reale and L. Cioglia. Arch, ital, hiol, 90, 
r)9-70U933). — See C, A, 27, 342. A. E. Meyer 
Polynicmbered heterocyclic compds. (Ruzlcka, et al.) 
10. ilcart ghicosides (Stoll, Kreis) 10. 

Clark, A. J.: Applied Pharmacology. 5th ed. Lou- 
don: J. &; A. Churchill. 642 pp. 18s. net. 

Fischl, Viktor, and Sdilossberger, Hans: Handbook 
of Chemotherapy. Pt. 1. Metal-Frcc Organic Com- 
pounds. Translated from Gemiati by A. S. Schwartz- 
iiian. Baltimore: H. G. Roebuck & Son. 410 pp. 

Fraenkel, A.: Strophanthiutherapie zugleich ein Bci- 
spicl quantitativer Digilalisanwenduiig nach pharrnakolo- 
Kikchcii Grundsatzen. Berlin: J. Springer. 148 pp. 
M. 12.00. 

1— ZOOLOGY 

R. A. GORTNBR 

Role of bacteria in the nutrition of mosquito larvae. 
The growth-stimulating factor. E. Harold Hinman. 


I Am, J. Hyg, 18, 224-36(1933); U. S, Pub, UedUh Eng. 
Abstracts 13, Ma, 25 (Nov. 11, 1933). — ^A summary of 
4Vt years' research shows that moderate nos. of bacUria 
in culture media stimulate the growth of mosquito larvae, 
but excessive ^ntamination invariably destroys the larvae. 
The autoclaving of culture media renders it unfavorable 
to larval development. Likewise the killing of bacterial 
cultures at low temp, destroys the growth-stimulating 
^ factor. Bacterial cells killed by HCHO also prevented 
the development of larvae. The vitamin -like growth 
stimulator could nol be isolated, but was not extra-cellu- 
lar because the bacterial filtrate failed to stimulate larva 
development. 'Fhc factor is probably contained within 
the bacterial cells. Fungi and yeasts may play a similar 
role in the nutrition of culicid larvae. Microdrganisms of 
various t)rpes have a marked influence in the nutrition and 
metabolism of invertebrates in supplying elements coii- 
I trolling their life processes. C. R. Fellers 

The copper content, and its variations, of the different 
organs of the snail. R. Guillemet and A. Sigot. Compt, 
rend, soc, biol, 114, 1041-3(1933). — ^Analyses are given. 
The hei>ato-pancreas is relatively low in Cu and evidently 
not an organ of storage as it is in vertebrates. L. E. G. 

Distribution of glycogen in the organs of the squid. 
M. Chaigne. Compt, r^, soc. biol, 114, 1 103-5(1933) . — 

, Glycogen occurs in all the organs. Analyses for different 
seasons of the year are given. L. E. Gilson 

Detection of copper in snail blood by the electrolytic 
staining of a protein membrane. M. Chanoz, P. Pon- 
thus and R. Niel. Compt. rend, soc, biol. 114, 1109-12 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 2973. —With the method previouriy 
described Cu can be detected in 0.05 cc. of snail blood. 

L. E. Gilson 

The colorimetric determination of the pigment content, 
carotenoids and flavones, of eps of various species of 
silk worms and their hybrids. Canncla Manunta. Boll, 
soc, ital, sper, 8, 1278-82(1933). — Flavones were not 
present in Awjiku-P. 936; K. N.it; K, N.m; flavones were 
present in traces only in R.“*; K. N.; SB 333; P367; 
A. L. Ill; and K. N.?. Carotenes were not present in 
F789; K.N.ii; S.V.6”; V.W.333; A.V.222. Xantho- 
phyll was present in all the species. Peter Masucci 

> Leucopterin, the wing pigment of common white butter- 
flies (Wieland, el al.) 10. Pterins in wasps and butterflies 
(&h6pf, Becker) 10. 
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Food values and their practical application in dietetics. 

J. A. Nixon. Brit, Med. J, 1934, 1, 1-4. — ^A lecture,, 

J. B. Brown 

Fluorescence comparisons in the examination of food. 
John Muir. Food 3, 9-10, 95-8(1033). — A brief descrip- 
tion of the Muir Ultra-Violet Comparator together with 
iiuo. of typical examples of its application to the examn. of 
various foodstuffs. A. Papiiieau-Couture 

Determination of small quantities of tin in foodstuffs, s 
H. CheftH and Mme. J. Blass. Ann. fals. 26, 528-31 
Take 1-2 g. of drained canned goods, dry at 
UK)'' on ail ashless filter, place in a 100-cc. Pyrex flask 
(lor liquid goods, introduce 1-2 cc. directly into the flask), 
destroy org. matter with 1 cc. coned. H |^4 and repeat^ 
^diis, of 1 cc. coned. HNOi, heating to fumes bc- 
iwri-eii each addn. of HNOa, cool, dil. to 4 cc., add 0.1 
a. coued. HCl and 1 drop offi.6 N NiS 04 , reduce by gentle 
boiling with 4 successive addns. of 0.1 g. Zn, while passing ^ 
through the soln., cool, while maintaining the cur- 
of COa, add 2-3 oc. 0.004 N I (measured with a 
jnicroburet), titrate with 0.004 N NaiSaOi froiq, a micro- 
adding 1 oc. of Tromsdorff's indicator (20 g. 

4 g. starch and 2 g. Znli per 1.) toward the end of 
2*. ^dration. Titrations on 0.2-0.6 mg. Sn, with and 
^uiout addn. of sucrose, Fe and (or) Pb, showed an eiror 
” ’^3*5%.. When^Pb was first detd. ongthe same sample 


as Sn (Macbeboeuf, C. and B.. C. A. 26, 4886-7), the 
error increased to .5 to — 6.2%. A. P.-C. 

The microbiology of frozen foods. Lawrence H. James. 
Ice and Cold Storage 36, 150-1, 173-4(1933).— The type 
of the microorganism and the type of food material in 
which the microorganism is frozen del. the degree of 
survival. Fats and sugar soln. have a protective action 
on the microorganism during freezing, while acid materials 
produce a greater killing. A. H. Johnson 

Conserving food value, flavor and attractiveness in 
cooking vegetables. Rosemary Loughlin. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Circ, 265, 1-1 2 (1933) .--General. C. R. Fellers 
Correlations between commercial and laboratory 
miVing tests. C. H. Bailey and M. C. Markley. Cereal 
Chemistry 10, 616-i30(1933). — If baking methods are used 
which tend to eliminate variations in diastatic activity, 
there is a correlation between the baking qualities of 
commercially and experimentally milled flours from the 
same wheat. L. H. Bailey 

Report of the 1932-33 committee on the standardization 
of laboratory baking. W. F. Geddes, el al. Cereal 
Chemistry 10, 631-2(1933) .—The report includes recom- 
mendations for further study. L. H. Bq^ey 

Compoiieon of various baldng formulas used in testing 
wheat quality for the plant breeder. R. K. Larmour, 
W. F. ueddes and A. G. O. Whiteside. Cereal Chemistry 
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10« 601-4<1^). — ^The malt-bromate-phospbate fdnmila ^ 
gave tbe greatest range of loaf vol.» 33&-500 oc. 

L. H. Bailey 

Further emrimente with the “short fermentation 
method’* In laboratory test baking. R. M. Sandstedt 
and M. J. Blish. Cereal Chemistry 10, 005-12(1038).— 
When baking experimentally milled flours by the short 
method (1 Vt hrs. fermentation) the use of 1% sugar and 
0.5 mg. of KJOi will give baking characteristics (ex- ^ 
elusive of crumb color) closely resembling those obtained 
when the same flour has been milled on a com. unit, 
liven an av. bleaching and maturing treatment, and then 
Iwked by the short fermentation method with no sugar 
and no iodate. L. H. Bailey 

The wheat-meal fermentation time test. H. K. Witon, 
M. C. Markley and C. H. Bailey. Ceretd Chemistry 10, 
619-20(103.3). — A table shows correlation coefFs. between 
various baking characteristics and wheat-meal fermen- 3 
tation time test. L. H. Bailey 

Variability in experimental baking. I. Effect of 
mechanical mixing devices, time of dividing doughs snd 
quantity of dough mixed on loaf charactmstica. Ray 
Weaver, Philip Talltott and D. A. Coleman. Cereal 
Chemistry 10, 012-16(1933). — In mixing expts., the 
Hobart-Swanson mixer is preferred to the Hobart. 
Doughs mixed from 200 g. flour and divided immediately 
showed advantages over the doughs that were mixed and ^ 
carried as a single dough until time of panning. Less 
variability in loaf vol. was shown when 200 g. doughs were 
mixed and then divided than when mixed as 100 g. doughs, 
n. Yeast variability. Ibid. 017-18. — ^A table shows the 
effect of age and brand of yeast on loaf vol. values from 
50 replicate bakes — first clear flour. HI. The influence 
of oityorimentol milling in evaluating wheat strength. 
W. P. Geddes, H. N. Bergsteiunson and S. T. Hadley. ^ 
Ibid. 5.55-9. — Variations in flour characteristics due to 
cxptl. milling must be considered in evaluating wheat 
strength. Correlations computed between loaf vol. and 
the scores assigned for crumb color and texture, while not 
of great magnitude, were pos. and significant. The 
correlation between texture and crumb color was of greater 
magnitude, this showing that the scoring of bread for crumb 
color is strongly influenced by differences in pore size. 
IV. Studies on mixing, sheeting rolls, pan shape and 6 
50- and 25-gram formtflas. W. P. Geddes and D. 
Sibbiit. Ibid. 560-84. — There is less gluten modification 
by mechanized procedure than by hand treatment. The 
work indicates that it is necessary to conduct duplicate 
bakings on sep. mixings to secure a valid error for the 
cstn. of significant differences between flour samples. 
Different characteristics of flour can be studied by small 
loaf baking tests. L. H. Bailey 

Diastatic supplements for the A. A. C. C. baking test. ' 
Quick l^ndis and Charles N. Prey. Cereal Chemistry 
10, .388-92(1933). — Tables, formulas and discussion about 
adequately maintaining the sugar level in standard test 
baking. L. H. Bailey 

Studies on the A. A. C. C. standard baking test as 
applied to the testing of whole wheat flours. R. T. 
Bohn and F. D. Mochon. Cereal Chemistry 10, 533-44 
(1033). — The A. A. C. C. standard baking test formula g 
was used. Fermentation: 1st, pundi 90 min.; 2nd, 
punch 45 min.; to pan 15 min., proof 35 min. 

L. H. Bailey 

Testing biscuit and cradeer flour. J. A. Dunn. Cereal 
Chemistry 10, 028-31(1933). — Tests should include pro- 
tein, ash, moisture, viscosity and the differential modified 
Werner test. L. H. Bailey 

The results of bleaching Michigan soft winter wheat 
cake flours by the Brabender electric bleaching apparatus. 9 
G. L. Alexander. Cereal Chemistry 10, 023-6(1933). — 
With this method there is a moderate wUtening of the 
flour color, and a riight oxidizing effect on the gluten, 
starch and fatty constituents. L. H. Bailey 

Tests for biscuit aud salt-rising flours. H. G. Walter. 
Cereal Chemistry 10, 035-41(1933).— Further work is 
suggested to indudestudiesonshortening, temps, of doughs 
ana absorptkm, L. H. Bidey 


Vol. 28 


The inoonnmic eonstltaeiite of wheat and flour, n 
Sidlivan. Gweaf ChemUry 10, 503-14(1983).— The av 
analyses of the dements found in wheat, flour and bread 
(dry basis) are: 


ConatititeBts Whest 

Patent Flour 

Bread 

Total Ash 1.85% 

0.45% 

2.77% 

0.2(K)% 

o.m(i% 

0.192% 

K 

0.671% 

0.168% 

P 

0.428% 

0.113% 

S 

0.194% 

0.165% 

Mg 

0.173% 

0.029% 

0. 01n^ 

1. (m% 
0.080% 

a 

0.055% 

0.051% 

Ca 

0.048% 

0.016% 

Na 

0.009% 

0.003% 

0.rw;o<^ 

Si 

0.006% 

0.006% 

0 ().):,% 
W p.p.m. 

Zn 

lOOp.p. m. 

40 p.p.m. 

Ni 

35p.p. mi 

— 


Fe 

31 p.p. m. 

8 p. p. m. 

10 p.p.m. 

Mn 

24p.p. m. 

3 p. p. m. 

p. p. m. 

B 

16 p.p. m. 

4 p. p. m. 

3 p.p.m. 

Cu 

6 p. p. m. 

2 p. p. m. 

5 p. p ni. 

A1 

3 p.p.m. 

0.6 p.p.m. 


Br 

2 p.p.m. 

1 p.p.m. 

1 P-P-m. 

I 

0.006 p. p. m. 

0.004 p. p. m. 


As 

0.1 p.p.m. 

0.01 p.p.m. 

— 

Co 

F 

V 

Se 

0.01 p.p.m. 
present 
present 
present 




Sdected bibliography. L. H. Baih 

Cake-baking method for testing soft wheat flours, 

H. Bailey. Cereal Chemistry 10, 627-8(1 9.33 j\ -A 
standard procedure b described including suppleinen^arv 
tests for sugar and shortening tolerances. Pur lApti. 
flours tlie sugar is reduced by 5% and the water by 1(1% 
of that in regular formula. L. H. Hailt v 

Tentative formula for testing cake flour. Lama K 
Track. Cereal Chemistry 10, 632-4(1933).— Coniparaiivi 
results arc shown when a tentative formula is compau'ti 
with a more lean formula. L. H. Baik'y 

A mechanical method for the determination of ab- 
sorption in bread doughs. C. C. Fificld. Cereal Chem- 
istry 10, .547 “.54 (19.33). — ^Absorption figures as detd. by 
the supercentrifuge did not closely agree with thusr db- 
tained by the “touch” method. L. H. Bailt'v 

The Effects of ammonium phosphate on loaf volume. 
R. K. Larmour and S. F. Brockingtou. Cereal Chemistry 
10, 599-601(1933).— The quantity of (NH 4 )H 2 p 04 super- 
imposed on the malt-bromatc formula to produce, thr best 
results was 0.1%. L. U. Haik v 

Scoring crumb grain. C. H. Bailey and M. C. Markky. 
Cereal Chemistry 10, 545-7(1933). — Bread crumb from 
13 loaves was scored by 6 collaborators with and witlioiii 
refenrnce to crumb standards^ Better correlation was 
secured when the standards were used . L . H . Baik'V 


Some relationshipf between sugar, diastatic malt ex- 
tract and potassium bromate in the baking formula. 
R. K. Larmour and S. F. Bruckington. Cereal Chemistry 
10, 593-8(1033). — ^As a general optimum formula foi 
detg. strength, tbe authors have chosen tentatively the 
0.001% bromate, sugarless dough contg. 0.5% malt t!Xt. 
(200® Lintner). L. H. Bailey 

Phosphoric add [fertilizers] and baking quality [of 
flour] , J . Lcmmerzahl . Phosphorsdwre 3 , 58^-93 ( 1 933) - 
Investigations relating to the effect of P feriilbers on the 
baking qualities of flour arc ..briefly reviewed. Twelve 
references. K. D. Jacob 

Experimental use of dried yeast for baking bread- 
N. N. Ivanov and Ph. L. frainina. Schriften zctUral 
biochem. Forschungsinsl. Nahr.^GenussmiUdind. (0. o. o- 
R.) 3, 110-19(1933).— A carcfuUy dried top with 
good initial leavening power still retained 75% of w 
leavening power after drying, and storage for 0 moutns 
in glass at room temp, caus^ no further loss in policy. 

Julian F. Suulh 

Makiiif bakers’ yeast from aulflte 
Ouffdn and V. Ya. Chastiikhin. laenti^ 7 
Ifa(ack,*IeMemiel. Jne$. Piehekeeei Vkaeam From*, No* 
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0 :i5pp-(1982).*78i^teliquor|ifiieiittBlttedaiideiir^ 
in tifitrients yming N ami is an excellent medktm for 
^ttivaticm oi hokers* yeast. Heating for 1 hr. with steam 
after neutralization increases the sugar content; excesfldve 
heating destroys the sugar. The optimum sp. gr. of the 
lifinor is 1.0^1.060; higher conens. introduce plas- 
Ttinlytic effects. Yield depends on degree of aeration and 
,nav 4O'10()% of the sugar. The yeast which is pro- 
(fticod has a relatively high dryi^inatter content, namely 
Yeast production is one of the most profitable 
means for biochem. utilization of sulfite liquor. 

Julian F. Smith 

Yield and composition of milk from Aberdeen-Angus 
cows. L. J. Cole and Ivar Johansson. /. Dairy Sci. 16. 

80(1933). — ^Lifetime recordgjpn milk production arc 
nrewnted for 7 purebred Aberdeen-Afgus cows and com- 
pand with those for 2 Jersey and 6 Holstein -Friesian cows 
Upt and fed under the same conditions. Because of a 
lower rate of milk secretion and a shorter lactation |)eiiod 
the av. yield (3100 lbs.) per lactation period from Aber- 
(Ifcii 'Angus cows was lower than that from the other 
linccis. Individual cows, however, may be found which 
yield equally as high as low- or medium-producing Jerseys. 
IMiUcT fat averaged 4.06% and protein 3.56%, both dc- 
rn-asing slowly with increasing age of the cow. The av. 
fat content of the milks decreased in the following order: 
IrrseVp Aberdeen-Angus, Holstein. The Aberdeen-Angus 
hulk contains nearly the same amt. of ash and lactose as 
}cr<;ev milk. H. K. Salzberg 

Milk-energy formulas for various breeds of cattle. 
(). P. Overman and W. L. Gaines. J» Agr. Research 46, 
JHK) l.»0(1933). — Formulas were derived for detg. the 
iiicrgv content of milk from the analysis. From a large 
uo. of analyses of milk from Ayrshire, Guernsey, Hol- 
qLiii, Jersey and crossbred cows the following energy 
values were found: fat, 9.263 * 0.065; protein, 6.863* 
11.1:17: and lactose, 3.693 * 0.059 cal, per g. While 
(liflirr'it breeds show slight differences, the formula 4% 
iiiOk “= ti.4 M -f 15R, in which M « wt. of milk and F 
- wi of fat in the same units, is sufficiently accurate for 
pr.iriical purposes. One. kg. of 4% milk » 760 cal. 
W'hoK milk usually contains between 43 and 49 tng. of 
i)iot(‘in pci cal. of total energy. Feeding standards for 
(iiiiiv ciHile may be detd. from the energy and protein 
roiiuiii of the feed, and its digestibility coeffs. alone. 

A. L. Mehring 

The enzymes of cow milk. K. G. Lapsley. Ckem, 
Mining Rev. 26(?), 99-101 (1933) . — ^Enzymes normally 
)iu.-sviii in cow milk are: galactose, a protease, amylase, 
iKTitMihisi-, catalase and reducta.se. Three tests are 
Kivni ior peroxidase. Its importance and that of catalase 
and icdiictase are noted. The peroxidase and rcductose 
fiiyviMc systems in milk afford an example of a typical 
I'uil. oxidnl ion-reduction system. W. H. Boynten 
A new method for deterinining the protein content of 
milk. Iji.scjir Buruiana. Last 13„ 1214-21(1933). — ^A 
foloiii lie trie method based on the reaction between HNOi 
and proioiii is described for detg. the protein or casein con- 
tint of milk. One cc. of milk is introduced into a test 
tuU' alur which 6-7 cc. of coned. HNOi is added. The 
ti"'! tube is closed with a rubber stopper equipped with a 
coiidi-nsLT . The liquid in the tube is boiled for 2 min., 
«x)Kd and transferred to a 50-cc. graduated flask. The 
»n(! is lu iitnilized with 40% caustic, cooling continually 
during \\iv neutralization, and the liquid made to vol. 
and lilkrcd. Color comparison is then made in a colori- 
tiiHer, a standard casein sola, or a dichromate-i>ermanga- 
‘•au standard (18.6 cc. of 0.1 N KiCrjOj plus 2.7 cc. of 
1 N KMnO^ made to 1(X) ct.) being tued. If the temp. 
Kt'pi low enough in conducting the test, material other 
aaii prnunii in milk will not interfere. The coocn. of pro- 
ii.sed in the test should not exceed 70 mg. per 100 cc. 
^0101 eoiiiparison should be made within 16 min. after 
la^utruli/^ution, aa the odor changes. The method has 
advantages of being simple, exact and acctirate. 

. . A. H. Johnson 

T ^4 a half of aoft-ourd milk oladioa. Rueben 

L* HiU. Utah Agr. 8Ut.. Ckt. IM. 1-14(1088)) 


1 cf. C. A. 26, 218. — ^The “curd-o-meter’* and technic used 
in the HiU curd test are described. Goai mdk is harder 
curded than cow milk, and shows a curd tension variation 
of 20-250 g. The curd from goat milk is granular in 
nature rather than rubbery as in cow milk. Pasteuri- 
zation ha.s little effect on curd hardness, but boiling 
softens the curd. Evapd. milks arc soft curded because 
of the heat treatment they receive during sterilization. 

2 Homogen^tion of milk. softens the curd to some extent. 
Digestibility of cow milk is almost inversely proportional 
to the curd hardness. Soft-curd milk is normal milk; 
it is unrelated to mastitis or other diseased condition in 
most cases. Hard -curd milk is pntferable for the manuf. 
of cheese. The literature is critically reviewed. 

C. R. Fellers 

Soft-curd milk and mastitis. R. C. Welch and F. J. 
Doan. Milk Plant Monthly 22, No. 11, 30> 6(1933). — 

3 The curd tension of normal milk and the casein content 
showed a correlation, hut such correlation was not per- 
fect. The curd tension of milk from infected udders and 
the casein content also exhibited this relationship, the 
correlation being still le.ss marked and the curd tension 
values being lower than fexr normal milk. The chief rca.son 
for lower curd tension in samples from infected udders 
was apparently the low casein content. The fact that a 
certain milk was low in curd tension was not evidence 

^ that it came from a diseased itddcr. A. H. Johnson 
Inversion of sucrose in the manufacture of sweetened 
condensed milk. Carl E. Haradine. NatL Butter Cheese 
J. 24, No. 19, 7, 41 ; No. 20, 7,16; No. 21, 16-20(1933) - 
The development of the brown color of sweetened con- 
densed milk was attributed to the formation of liumin due 
to reactions between protein or umiiio acids and sugars. 
The preheating temp, used in the manuf. of sweetened 
^ condensed milk had little effect upon the brown coloration 
while temp, of storage had marked effects on the rate of 
its development. High storage temp. (e. g., 100*^ F.) 
allowed rat>id development of the brown color while at 
storage temp, below 68** the brown color formed slowly. 
Use of invert sugar sirup as a substitute for cane sugar in 
sweetened condensed milk caused a brown discoloration. 
It is suggested that the inversion of sucrose is rest>otisible 
for the brown discoloration, this not being evident to the 
6 eye until 25% of the sucrose has been inverted. The crit. 
temp, at which the brown coloration develops is 80-90^ 
F. The presence of Fc salts was found to facilitate the 
development of the brown color. A. H. Johnson 
A comparative physiological evaluation of miUc powder. 
E. S. I«ondoii, A. 1. Kolotilov, R. M . Kutok, A. G. Gagina 
and N. I. Shokbor. Schriften zentral. biochem. For- 
schungsinsL Nahr.-Genussmittelind. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 121 > 
40(19«')3). — ^I’arallel feeding tests (dogs) were mieide with 
^ cow milk and milk powder coutg. protein 25.1, fat 26, 
carbohydrates 3G.6, water 4.8 and ash 4.8%. Digestion 
expts. showed a slower rate for milk pi>wder, evidently 
due to the different pliys. condition; but food value and 
digestibility of the powder compare favorably with fresh 
milk. The protein was 94.6% assimilated in milk powder, 
96% in fresh milk; but the digestion was slower in the 
powder than in fresh milk. Julian F. Smith 

o Freezing point of milk. Hortvet method. Ernest V. 
Jones. Analyst 59, 29(1934). — In the Methods of Anal^ 
ysis of the A. O. A. C., no mention is made of the neces- 
sity of removing the freezing starter from the app. be- 
fore tapping the thermometer. With the starter in place, 
it is often difficult to get a const, zero reading, possibly 
because the thermometer strikes the starter. W.T.H. 

Higjher aging temperatoroa in tfao manufactoro of ice 
cream. W. 8. Mu^er. Mass. Agr. Bxpt. Sta., BuU. 
9 302, 2-16(1933); C. A. 27, 3538. — In an ice cream mix 
contg. gdatin, the efficiency of the gelatin was increased 
by aging 4 to. at 20^ whether this was followed by aging 
at a lower temp, or not. This increased gelatin effidency 
was evidenced by improvement in body and texture, in- 
crease in mdting resistance and a slight retordatkm in 
rate of whimiug. Only V« the usual amt. of galatin was 
nacesMiy wban tha asto was for 4 to« at 90** No 
flSSla iiset oeeuM ou baetaria. « ttotahto 
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acidity of the mix. An ice cnam mix conta. gelatin showed 
a alight decrease in viscosity when aged for 4 hrs. at 20^ 
but a marked increase when this initial aging period was 
followed by 20 lira, at 3**. The effects of high-temp, 
aging could not he correlated directly with basic viscosity 
values. High-temp, aging had no significant effect on 
the consistency and whipping ability of the mix or on the 
melting resistance, body and texture of the finished prod- 
uct when the ice cream mix contained no gelatin or other 
stabilizer. Unless the gelatin content of the mix was re- 
duced by 25%, excessive retardation in melting and a 
curdled appearance resulted, if aging occurred at 20" for 
4 hrs. C. R. Fellers 

Effect of lipins and of aulfonation of unsaturated fats 
on certain modified Babcock tests of fat in buttermilk. 
l£nicrson W. Bird. la. Agr. Expt. Sta., Repi, 1932, 
4{h5i); cf. C. A, 26, 4386. — A comparison of values for 
the percentage of fat in the same samples of buttermilk 
by the Mojoiiiiier, the Babcock, the Am. Assocn, and 
the Minn, tests yidded: 0.7191, 0.232, 0.652 and 0.513, 
resp. Analysis of the fatty substances from these tests 
show good agreement in I value, 44-8, a value which 
negatives the possibility of suUonation of unsatd. fats in 
the Babcock test. C. R. Fellers 

An aid to the reading of Gerber milk-fat tubes. E. 
B. Grayson. Analyst 59, 29(1934). — From a light- 
tight box, which is a little toller than the Gerber tube and 
not over 3 in. wide, remove one face and replace with glas.<i, 
of which the inner side is covered with grease-proof paper. 
Place an ordinary elec, light bulb in the box. Hang the 
box on the wall at a convenient height, forming a trans- 
lucent window. Hold the Gerber tube about 1 in. from 
the glass. W.T.H. 

Amyl alcohol as a source of error in the Gerber test. 
B. L. Herrington. /. Dairy Sci, 16, 557-8(1933), — 
Fat values obtained by the Gerber test may average 
0.6-1. 5% higher than by the Babcock test, depending 
upon the particular isomeric AmOH used. Fusel oil 
AtnOH, b. 128-32", is rccotrmiendcd. H. K. Salzberg 
The automatic acidity tester of the ^^Fermiers Reunis.” 
Jean Picn. Lait 13, 1222-9(1933). — The acidity of milk 
is used as a criterion as to whether or not the milk can be 
accepted for pasteurization. The present methods of 
detg. milk acidity are so slow that they cannot be used 
commercially, llencc milks ore accepted or rejected by 
their odor. As such a method is subject to so much per- 
sonal error, an app. has been devised by which the ex- 
perienced tester can dot. the acidity of milk at the rate of 
300 samples per hr. The app. consists of a small pump 
and piston by which measured dosages of standard alkali 
can be ejected into measured quantities of milk. If the 
dosage of standard alkali turns the phenidphlhalcin pink 
or red, the milk is accepted. If the milk contg. phenol- 
phthalcin remains white, the milk is rejected. A. H. J. 

The workmanship of butter. R. M. Washburn. NaU. 
Butter and Cheese J. 24, No. 20, 8, 24-6(1933), — ^The 
workmanship of butter is discussed in relation to the con- 
stituent fats, the color and the manner in which the 
moisture is held. A. H. Johnson 

The microscopy of food products. H. Butter and 
margarine. Chas. H. Butcher. Food 3, 99-101(1933); 
cf. C. A. 28, 217*. — ^A brief description of the examn. 
of butter under the microscope, explaining more particu- 
larly the characteristics which may reveal the presence 
of foreign fat or which may distinguish between fresh 
and renovated butter. A. Papincau-Couture 

Atttoxidation of fats and oils to be used for the manu- 
facture of margarine. C. Wolf and Germaine Martin. 
Last 13, 1201-14(1933). — ^I^ats which have been sub- 
jected to oxidation undergo an increase in acidity, a de- 
crease in I no. but no change in m. p. The induction 
periods of the different vegetable and animal fats are 
variable. The animal fats, peanut oil and cottonseed 
oil have short induction periods. Coconut fat and hy- 
drogenated oils have veiy long induction periods. The 
addn. of water to a fat appears to prolong the induction 
period. A. H. Johnson 

A now method of deteiminiiig iflyeerol In egg yolk. 


V<rf. 28 

1 Kni Ho and Tzu-Hui Cheng. /. Chinese Chem. Soc i 

199-207(1933).— Dry 5 g. egg yolk at 66" under 25-iQ 
vacuum tor HiO detn., and ext. the dried residue 
acetone. After evapn. of the acetone, ext. the oil and fat 
in the residue with petroleum ether, and obtain the perctfji. 
tage of glycerol by difference. Wm. H. Adolph 

Guide for laboratories in meat-curing eatablUhments 
I. A. Oberhard. IwvesHya Tzentral. Nauch.^Issledovatel 

2 Inst. Pishekevoi Vkusoeoi Prom., Separate, 1931, 36-41....! 
Brief instructions are given for detn. of sp. gr., nitritW 
nitrates, color and and for detection of Al. Nec^ded 
items of app., reagents and materials are listed. 

Julian F. Smith 

E:^erimental study of the problem of salt pork pro. 
duction. L. M. Horovitz-Vlasova. IsvesUya TtentnU 
Nauck.-^Issledovatel. Inst. PishchewA VkusootA Prom 
Separate, 1931, G-3]>. — Red staining of salted meat occurs 

3 only when nitrates in the brine are reduced by deuitril 
fyi^ bacteria. * 'Ripening** of brines is merely acctiinu. 
lation of nitrites and org. matter due to bacterial growth. 
Reddening can occur at nitrate conens. as low as 0.2^;; | 
com. brines use about 2% KNOi, which is injurious to 
muscle filler. Addn. of 1% of a neutral phosphate helps 
to retard the transfer of phosphates and protein products 
from the meat to the brine. Most of the NaCl penei ration 
occurs in the first week; nitriles and nitrates have little 

^ effect on the pemetration process. Addn. of 0.1% NaNO, 
to the brine, instead of KNOi, eliminates the tedious 
"ripening** process and is harniless. Gas format ion in 
brines is due to B. halohicus n. sp., an obligative hal()))hilic 
organism which reduces nitrates to nitrites, then to N,. 
A method is described for clarifying and decolory.i!ig 
spent brines with AlCli. Much improvement in iticat 
curing can be accomplished by application of thesi^ lr,iul- 

5 ings under strict lab. control. Julian F. Smith 

Experimental study of the so-called sliminess of salt 
pork. L. M. Horovtfez-Vlasova and M. I. Livshiiz, 
Izvestiya Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovalel. Inst. PiMevot 
Vkusovol Prom,, Separate, 1931, 42 *6. — The orKaiiisin 
causing sliminess in cured pork was found to l>e a lipolvtic 
coccus and was named Micrococcus lipolyticus, Pn^- 
vention is best accomplished by strict antiseptic control 
in slaughtering, prepg., curing and storing the iiical. 
Water for brines slujuld be Unlcd. Storage should l»c ai 
5" or lower, with not over 70%; relative huiniclity. Cf 
following abstr. Julian F. Smith 

Problem of lipolytic bacteria. L. M. Horovitz-\'tusova 
and M. I. Uivshitz. Isvestiya Tzentral. NauchAs- 
sledovatel. Inst. PishchewA Vkusavoi Prom., Separate, 1931, 
5f$-66. — The organism causing sliminess in cured pork, 
M. lipolyticus, resembles M. aibus and flavus lufuefaciens, 
occurring in air and in river water but never tested for 
lipolytic action. A statement of lipolytic action or ii.s 
absence would be helpful in d^riptions of bacteria. The 
Kreis test is pos. in any liciutd contg. a trace of nitrite 
and is not reliable fqr the usual bacteriol. tests. Cf. pn*- 
ceding alwlr. Julian K. Smith 

Si^s of incipient meat spoilage. B. 1. Outennuu. 
Schnften zentral. biochem. Fofschungsinst. NahrAirnus- 
smUtaind. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 53-84(1933).— For the them, 
detection of incipient S]>«>ilage in beef the Ebcr test, per- 
formed with suitable precautions, is the most rapid and 
convenient; a pos. test agrees quite accurately with die 
accumulation of 0.016-0 .(M2% NHt (detd. by the Koh“ 
method). The litmas test is about as accurate, but 1e.ss 
convenient. The MgO test isLtoo sensitive, often bcini; 
pos. even in fresh-killed meat. Titrating the amino acids 
with formol gives a mcOvSiirc of the extent of decay, but 
the accuracy is low. Viscomatry of aq. exts. is sufficicntlv 
accurate; viscosities higher than 1.01 (water • 1) iudicatr 
incipient spoilage. The urea test ha.s more theoretical 
than practical significance, because of its relations to wc 
problem of chern. structure of proteins. Tests for otner 
meats than beef («. g., mutton, pork, &h) arc nctw*^ 
No method involving water extn. is suited to wpio ™ 
routine testing. Julian F. 

The Vogea-Proscauer reaction in spent Ininea. 
Horovita-Vlasova and I. A. Oberhard. levesUya Tssslw* 
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Sauch^^IsskdamUd, Inst. Fishchovoi Vkuscoot From., 
Separate^ 1931| 47-9.— Spent meat-curing brines give a 
DOS. Voges-Proscauer reaction because of the presence of 
AcMeCHOH (identified by qual. tests and by the m. p. 
of its osazone), formed by the action of B. meseniericus 
vulRotus, B. eorrufotus and other organisms commonly 
occurring in the brines. Julian P. Smith 

Determination of fish fata in oil sardines. Oulbrand 
lAifide and Erling Mathiesen. Z. Untersueh. Ldtensm. 
66, 435-44(1933). — ^Methods fo^’the detn. are fully given 
and the general subject discussed, with literature refer- 
ences. Methods for the estn. Of olive oil in the presence 
of fish fats are also given. " F. L. Dunlap 

Infiuence of carbon dioxide on the keeping quality of 
fruits. V. S. Zagoryanskil. SchrifUn senitM. hiochem. 
Forschungsinsl, Nahr.^enussmtMind. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
141-93(1933). — ^Expts. were made with various conens. of 
CO 2 surrounding apples, pears, oranges and grapes as a 
means of inhibiting mold growths. Good results were 
obtained a little above ordinary aim. conens., but high 
COt conens. were harmful. Paper wrappings serve to 
accumulate CO^ from the respiration of the fruit, and also 
to prevent transfer of moisture from one fruit to another. 
At temps, near O'* the respiration of the fruit is still sufii- 
cient to build up mold-inhibiting conens. of COs, in 
presence of which the natural aging processes are also 
retarded. Some molds are more sensitive than others to 
COs. As practical expedients for long keeping of fruits 
in storage, removal of accumulated COt by ventilation 
should be avoided, and the fruit should be wrapped or 
packed to minimize the escape of the CC^ given off in 
icspiraLion. Julian F. Smith 

Influence of gassing with hydrocyanic acid on fruit. 
Ferdinand Beran. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 06, 317-21 
(1933). — Various types of apples and pears were gassed 
with Zyklon-B and pure HCN. The HCN conUmt of the 
gassed fmit was detd. and the influence observed of 
various lengths of gassing, for cyanide retention. 

P. L. Dunlap 

Cold storage of apples. W. J. Williams. Ice and 
Cold Siftrage 36, 177-3(1933). — Biochem. and biophys. 
considerations involved in the storage of apples are dis- 
cim'd. A. H. Johnson 

The identification of whortleberry Juice. W. Diemair 
ami G. Lix. Z. Uniersuch. Lebenstn, 66, 540-4(1933). — 
'rhe Plahl blue coloration of whortleberry juice and of 
red wine adulterated with it depends in part on the presence 
of substances which are formed during the course of the 
icaction. Phloroglucinol, furfurol and protocatcchuic acid 
liuvc been identified with certainty. Fc and metallic 
10ns are responsible for the pos. result of the color re- 
action. P. L. Dunlap 

Analytical study of pure concentrated grape juice of 
Algerian origin. J. H. Fabre and £. Bremoiid. ^nn. 
(ah, 26, 631-43(1933). — ^Addn. of small amts, of SOi 
reduces the pc^ibility of prematine fermentation, but 
can easily impair the flavor. Liability to crystn. of glucose 
can be reduced by careful filtration before and after conen. 
Crystn. of K bitartrate duiing conen. is inevitable and 
apparently facilitates crystn. of glucose. There seems to 
^ no definite sugar conen. that absolutely ensures against 
uicipient fennentation ; a juice contg. 495 g. total sugars 
per 1. contained 4.75% KtOH by vol., and one contg. 

e- .*^ugar contained 0.4% EtOH. Crystn. of consider- 
able amts, of glucose was observed with a concentrate 
euiug . only 623 g. total sugars per 1. In the natural musts, 
the sugars consist of 50-62% levulose and 48-50% glucose ; 
^ the concentrates they consist of 51-56% levulose and 
^^9% glucose. Fraudulent addn. of glucose is readily 
detected; the juice or concentrate contains sufficient 
acidly to invert rapidly any sucrose that might be added, 
the levulose-glucose ratio would be practically un- 
I'hangcd. The acidity does not increase proportionally 
to the degree of conen., because of pptn. of K bitartrate, 
tu a 3 . to 5-fold conen. of a juice that was originally 
80-06% of the total SOi and 05-08% of the free 
^ are eliminated. The Pe content of the original juice 
^ams integrally in the ooncentrateo and may be in* 


1 creased by soln, of Fe from the equipment, particularly 
in sulfited or very add Juices; Fe contents of 0.015-0.201 g. 
per 1. (av. 0.121) were found in 17 com. samples. The 
following standard is suggested: ale. not over 0.5% by 
vol., total SOt not over 0.5 g. per 1., total Fe not over 
0.080 g. per 1.; prohibition of adding any sacebariue 
product; total reducing sugars and total acid (os HtS 04 ) 
should be stated on the labels and invoices. 

o A. Papineau -Couture 

The detection of unheated fruit juice. J. F. Keith. 
Pharm. Weekblad 70 , 1368 61 ( 1933) .—The benzidine re- 
action for peroxidase is recommended for detg. whether 
fruit juice beverages have been heated. The max. blue 
color is obtained in 30-60 min. at Pu 5.0 (Na acid phtha- 
late buffer) with 0.01% HiOs and 0.1% lienzidine. 

A. W, Dox 

The phyaicodiemical properties of pectin. Preliminary 

3 report. Paul B. Myers and G. L. Baker. Del. Agr. 
Kxpt. Sta., Bull. 179 (Annual Kept, for Year Ending 
June 30th, 1932), 28-9(1932); cf. C. A. 23, 5716.— A 
series of pectins was cxld. from citrus albedo at 40°, 
(K)°, 80° and 100'* and subjected to phys. and complete 
chem. examn. Galacturonic acid made up 87.2-95.18%, 
AcOH 2.19-5.3 and MeOH 7.83-12.75% of the purified 
pectin. The more severe the hydrolysis (by heat) the 
more the ]^tin mol. breaks down, except that galacturonic 

^ acid remains approx, const. It is thus possible to have a 
pectin of low jellying power with a high percentage of 
pectic acid. The ratio of COt to furfurole was 0.982-1.1 1 
which is taken as an indication that the pectin mol. con- 
tains arabinose. Insufficient data are at hand accurately 
to det. the arabinose. C. R. Fellers 

Philippine rice-mill products with p^cular reference 
to the nutritive value and preservation of rice bran. 

5 Augustus P. West and Aurclio O. Cruz. Philippine J. 
Sci. 52 , 1-76(1933). — ^A general r^sumd with many 
references to the literature. The topics covered are: rice 
cultivation; rice straw; Philippine process of milling rice ; 
rice starch; rice hulls; polished and unpolished rice; 
nutritious parts of the rice grain; rice bran; rice-bran oil 
(rice oil); vitamins in rice bran; proteins and mineral 
constituents; nutritive value of rice bran; deterioration 
of rice bran; preservation of rice bran. F. L. Dunlap 

6 Effect of inoculation on the quality, chemical compo- 
sition and bacterial flora of sauerkraut. Carl S. Pederson. 
N. Y. Agr. Expt. Sta., Tech. BuU. 216 , 3-21(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27 , 349. — ^The addn. of a starter to shredded 
cabbage when packed for fermentation is of doubtful 
value. The best inoculum consisted of cither Streptococ- 
cus lactis L6hnis or Leuconostic mesenteroides Van Tieghani, 
but neither improved kraut quality over that obtained 
by natural fermentation. Definitely detrimental changes 

' were brought about when cither Lactobacillus cucumeris 
Bergey or Lactobacillus pmtoacelicus Fred predominated 
in a fermentation. If the juice has an acidity (lactic acid) 
of .3% or more, the kraut is usually of poor quality. If 
the acidity is .25% or less, the kraut produced is normal, 
but no better than when no inoculation is used. 

C. R. Fellers 

Investigation of California honeys. W. Bartels and A. 

8 Fauth. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, 396-407(1933). — ^A 
considerable no. of North American, especially California 
honeys, vrere shown to have low diastase values, without 
evidence of heating or sugar feeding. Based on an in- 
vestigation of the pollen, no relationship was found be- 
tween the plant source of the honey and iu diastase con- 
tent. Just as little did the diastase value depend on the 
no. of pollen grains. It is not excluded that the high temp, 
to be found in certain portions of California and from which 

9 these honeys may have come, may be responsible for the 
low enzyme content. This hypothesis agrees in several 
cases with the results of the pollen investigation. 

P. L. Dunlap 

An invoatiflation of honoy cokes. K. Braunsdorf. Z. 
Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, 524-39(1933). — ^The compn. is 
given of sweetening substances used in the mfg. of Gcnnan 
honey cakes, of cakes prepared by B. and of honey and 
rimflar cakcs of Gommeice. P* L. Dunlap 
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Colloidal coniOtaaoto of liOBogr. Tafloenca on pfop* 
oftlea and eomiiiorolai oahio. H. S. Poinep S. I. Cortler 
and R. B. Lothrop. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26. 73-81(1934).— 
Honey can be freed from colloids by ulti^tering a 20% 
aq. soln. through collodion films prepd. under atanda^ 
cmiditlons and of const, permeability. The colloids so 
obtained, constituti^ 0.07-0.80% of the honey, con- 
tained more than 50% protein, some waxes and 2.7-10% 
of ash. The colloid-free honey had a 22% higher surface 
tension, but a lightly lower viscosity, thu the original. 
Its K content, apparently due to amino acids, was still 
more than half that of the original honey, and its dextrin 
content was the same. The darification and increase of 
surface tension resulting from removal of colloids would 
be of com. value if a suitable flocculant could be devised. 

K. V. Thimann 

Arrowroot. P. H. Jones. Food 3, 87-8(1933). — An 
outline of its distinctive characteristics and propc^es. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Composition and caloric value of Bnglidi dder. D. 
W. Steuart. Analyst 59, 27-28(1934). — Complete ana- 
lytical data are given for 8 samples of English cider. The 
calorific values varied from 465 to 218. In the last case 
the ale. content was low and saccharin was present. The 
calorific values were computed from the percentage ext. 
and percentage ale. present. W. T. H. 

The caffeine content of matd. P. Krauss. £. Kleucker 
and A. KoUath. Z. Untersuck. Lebensm. 66, 348-54 
(1933).— Mat6 contains 0.3-1.5% of caffeine. It is not 
admissable to speak of *'matein*' or of caffeine-poor or 
caffeine-free mat6. The method of I^ndricb-Grossfeld 
is recommended for detg. caffeine in coffee and tea. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The iodine content of the iodized table salt of com- 
merce. G. Prange. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm, 66, 369-74 
(1933). — In 12 samples examd.. the KI varied from 20.3 
to 0.4 mg. per kg. Long storage does not seem to lessen 
materially the I content. A few of the samples gave, 
after stepme for 10-12 months, differences of 4-22% of 
the original I content. Because of the uneven quality 
of these iodized table salts, regulation of their prepn. 
and marketing is needed. P. proposes that the I content 
of such salts be placed at 5 mg. KI per kg., with a p^- 
missible limit of error of 10%. He also would require 
that the date of prepn. be dei^red. F. L. Dunlap 

Identification and estimatiQn of iodine in bicarbonate- 
containing table salt, mineral waters and mineral water 
salts. G. Prange. Z. Untersuch, Lebensm, 66, 556-64 
(1933). — ^The identification of I may be carried out in 3 
ways: (1) Up to a content of 6% of bicarbonate in table 


There is a direct relationjdiip bet w een the water content 
of the com at the time of ensfitog and the percentage of 
acidity in the silage. The digestibmty of silage made from 
sweet torn cannery refuse compared favorably with nr. 
dinary good silage. A thorough review of the Hteratiirc 
as contained in 121 references is mven. C. R. Fellers 
Range grasses in Hawaii. J. C. Ripperton, R. A. Golf 
D. W. Edwards and W. C. Davis. Hawaii A^. £xpi' 
Sta., Bull, 65, 58 pp.(1933). — Over 150 species of grass^^s 
are described, and the chem. compns. of 63 are given. 
Crude protein, EtfO ext., crude fiber, ash, Ca and p 
were detd. The analysis od a grra is of little value unless 
the stage of maturity at whito it was cut is conaiden^d 
Protein is highest in immature plants; crude fiber is 
higher in the mature ones. C. R. Fellers 

Feeding value of arttfidally dried young grass, n. 
O. M. eSmbum. \i, Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull, 359, 3-^j4 
(1933); cf. C. .4. 27, 1059.— Aitificailly dried young 
grass contg. 20.4% protein, 40.24% N-free ext. and 3.4 
% fat (EttO ext.) was fed to 2 groups of young milking 
cows, together with Vi the usual allowance of timothy 
hay and com silage, in comparison with grain and the 
usual allowance of hay and silage. The productions of 
milk, fat and solids-not-fat vrere practically identical on 
the 2 rations. C. R. Felli-rs 

Feeding of mineral supplements to livestodk. II. n. 
Mitchell. 111. Agr. Expt. Sta., Cire, 411, 3-8(1933).- 
Minerals should be used in feeding livestock only as sup. 
plements to rations that have properly balanced 
in other respects, particularly as to protein. A mixt. of 
2 parts of ground limestone and 1 part of salt will .Sup- 
plement Ca deficiencies. A mixt. composed of 2 partk of 
steamed bone meal and 1 part of NaCl will supply buth 
Ca and P in a favorable ratio and in readily available 
form. A mixt. composed of equal parts of finely ground 
limestone, steamed bone meal and NaCl will supply 
much more Ca than P, and for rations deficient in h)tn 
Ca and P, it is an inexpensive and effective supplement. 
The use of ground rock phosphate is not recommended l)e- 
caiise of the harmful F content. The feeding of T-rich 
rations to cows results in a variable increase in tlit; I 
content of the milk. Natural milk rarely contains over 
50 parts per billion of I. C, R. Fellers 

Comparison of cottonseed hulls and gross hays for 
milk production. R. H. Lush, C. H. Staples, J. L. 
Fletcher, and S. Stewart. La. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 
238, 1-8(1933).— Cottonseed hulls, supplemented with 
C^, green feed and protein, are. superior to hill land curpet 
and Bermuda grass hay, almost equal to high-ginde 
Bermuda, and inferior to mixed dover for milk production. 


salt, the V. Fellenbeig nitrite-starch rearent can be used, 
by increasing the conen. of the HsS04. (z) If it is neccssa^ 
to use a soln. of the salt mixt., v. Fellenberg's rea^nt in 
its original form may be employed after neutralization 
of the salt. (3) The 1 in the form of KI may, for the most 
part be extd. from salt mixed with bicarbonate and 
carbonate by means of ale. and detected colorometrically 
by the v. Fdlenberg method. The I microdetn. according 
to Winkler can be used if the salts are slowly and care- 
fully neutralized prior to the oxidation of the I. The 
presence of Fe and Mn salts does not interfere seriously 
with the Winkler method, although the results obtained 
are a little higher when they arc present. F. L. D. 

1^8 and varieties of com for silage. Yield of nu- 
trieati; composition; feeding value for milk production. 
W. B. Nevens. 111. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU, 391, 67-124 
(1933). — ^The most satisfactory stage of devdopmeni 
(both palatability and keeping quality ore considered) 
at whidi to ensile corn, was when it contained 30% dry 
matter. This detn. may be roughly made by drying 
representative stalks cut in short lengths, in a range oven 
at 106-120*. Reid Yellow Dent variety 3rielded highest 
dige^bility, with Virginia Horsetooth, second, and OKke 
-prdific, third. The varieties ranked in this same order in 
percentage of dry matter. Metabolizable energy was 
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C. R. Fellers 

Irradiated yeast as a feeding stuff to increase milk 
' production. H. Poelt. Z. Vitaminforschung 1, No. 4 
(19320; Deut. Landw, Presseg60, 16. — Three form*? of 
protein were fed cows from Nov. to Feb.: (1) irradiated 
dry yeast contg. 60% protein, (2) soy beans conig. 4(f/f 
protein and peanut meal contg. 48% protein, Ijoth vita- 
min poor and (3) vitamin-free casein contg. 78^ r pro- 
tein. The yeast gave a max. increase of 2‘/» 1. ot milk, 
and the daily yield never dropped below Vi !• 

8 the initial quantity. Casein and the meal feeds caused a 
temporary increase of l-l'/a 1. which rapidly fell off to a 
3rield of 4 1. less than that at the beginning of the expt. 

K. C. Beeson 

Effects of feeding cottonseed on composition and 
of butter. E. W. Neasham-^md A. J. Gelpi. Natl. 
BuUer Cheese J. 25, No. 1, 12-13(1934).— Whole cotton- 
seed or cottonseed meal was used in comparative fccdinK 
expts. in quantities sufficient to supply the bulk of the 

9 protein required in the ration of dairy cows. Tlie wipon. 
no. of the butter fat from these cows varied from 4 to p 
points lower for. the cottonseed meal ration than 
whole cottonseed ration; the I no. was 0.7 to 2 points 
lower when cottonseed meal was fed; the 

varied from 0.18 to 0.60 pointa lower when whole 
seed was fed; the Reic£m*MeM no* was 1-3 to bo 
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thoiie of the cottonseed itieel lots. The hotter obtained 
wht n whole cottonseed was fed was whiti8h» heavy-bodied 
of a tallowy consistency with a sweetish, rickening 
flavor. Green pastures and com silage counterbalanced 
sonu^what the effects of cottonseed on the quality of the 
hiitiLT. Thus when cottonseed meal constituted 20% of 
the (*0000. in the dairy ration, a butter of fairly normal 
cimipn- and consistency could be produced, while when 
entioiiseed meal constituted 40% of the concentrate, the 
butit*r might be abnormally hard. The effects of whole 
cottonseed meal were more pronounced than those of cot- 
tonsi ed meal even when green ^succulent feeds were sup- 
plied. A. H. Johnson 

The feeding value of tung-eeed meal. W. Godden. 
hidL Imp. ifirl. 31, 362-8(1963). — ^Tung-oil cake and 
extd. meal are fairly rich in proteinwiand carbohydrates. 
The meal contains some substance which makes it un- 
pubtable and some irritant material which has a harmful 
effect on the mucous membranes of the intestine. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The tranefonnation of wood and wood products into 
feedstuffs rich In carbohydrate end containing protein. 
Y. iloncamp. Dent. med. Wochschr. 59, 1437-9(1933). — 
A review with analytical data. Arthur GroUman 

h:stn. of the ale. content of liquors and essences (Ant- 
Wuorinen) 16. Facta concerning the spray-reridue prob- 
lem pertinent to the fruit and vegetable industries (Cox) 15. 
Sudan grass as hay, silage and pasture for dairy cattle 
(Dawsun, et al.) 15. Treatment of butter factory drain- 
age (Harris, Gutteridge) 14. Culture of condiment plants 
(Rawetzky) 17. Sb poisonii^ due to the use of enameled 
vessels (Anon.) 19. Tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
iMowry, Troy) IID. Development of prussic acid in 
cholaiii (Acharya) IID. Mixed acid solns. [for preserv- 
ing fodder] (Ger. pat. 585,473) 18. Dextrinizing 
starrli in cereals (U. S. pat. 1,9^,574) 28. Preserving 
((KKlsiutts (Ger. pat, 563,011) 17. Device for testing 
milk for dirt or sediment (U. S. pat, 1,939,873) 1. 

Jordan, Stroud: Confectionery Standards. Vol. II. 
Philadelphia: Geo. S. Ferguson Co. 370 pp. 85. Re- 
viewed in Am. Perfumer 28, 422(1933). 

Scarborough, N. F.: Sweet Manufacture: A Practical 
Hiindbouk on the Manufacture of Sugar Confectionery. 
London: I^eonard Hill, Ltd. 123 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Tanner, Rred W.: Food-Borne Infections and In- 
toxications. Champaign: Twin City Printing Co. 439 
pp. sri.riO. 

Waller, Dorothy Stewart: Nutritive Value of Foods. 
A Table. Ann Arbor, Mich. ; G. Wahr. 17 leaves. 

Handbuch |derj|Lebensmittdchemie. Edited by A. 
Bonier, A. Juckenack and J. Tillmans. Bd. II. Allgc- 
nicine Untersuchungsmetfiloden. H. 1. PhysikalSsche 
Methoden. A. Bdmer. Berlin: J. Springer. 536 pp. 
M. Ob; Ijound, M. 69. a. C. A. 37, 2224. 

Inhibiting development of rancidity in cereal foods. 
Ldwin Cox (to Phosphate Products Corp.). U. S. 1,- 
Dec. 12. Materials such as cei^ flours, etc., 
mixed with a phosphate such as mono-Ca phosphate 
Aiid with a rcducis^; such as a phosphite which is 
eventually oxidized into a phosphate in the reaction which 
II uiidi ifides 

Bread, etc. August Rdttinger and Siegfried Ploschkes. 
Austrian 135,335, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 2c,). Bread and 
otlier bakery products free from starch are prepd. from a 
”11X1 of soy-bean meal with gluten. The gluten b prepd. 
lur use by treating the dry mn. product with a dil. weak 
iicid, e. aq. lactic acid. Bran, vegetables, spices, etc., 
^2; added to the mixt. 

Medicinal bread. Johann Schwaiger. Ger, 589,184, 
4, 1933 (Cl. 2c. 1.03). Dough prepd. iHth water 
^nitg. I or an iodide is baked slowly in sealed containers 
"^iwithasbestoa. 

wunatiiig the fktty of mOk by Iti tfinioariBcy 
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1 Sdbetentlallj pure milk iat. Milton B. Parker and 
Sidney Quam (to Research Laboratories of National 
Dairy Products Corp.). U. S. 1,941,415, Dec. 26. MUk 
or a milk product is heated to about 75-80^ and then 
cooled and the temp, is adjusted (suitably to about 45- 
55^) as is also the Pb (suitably to about 7.0-8.5) for 
enzymic digestion of the protein phase; an enzymic 
material such as trypsin or papain is added; digestion 

2 is effected; the digested material is heated to destroy the 
enzyme; and the milk fat is sepd., as by centrifuging. 

Improving the whipping properticB of cream and milk. 
Grover D. Tumbow. U. S. 1,939,326, Dec. 12. The 
material is heated with addn. of about 0.3% of Na citrate. 

‘^Synthetic’* milk product rich in fat. Ragnvald Hel- 
lerud. U. S. 1,941,261, Dec. 26. Milk and a vegetable 
fat such as hardened earthnut oil are mixed with an 
emulsifying agent comprising proteins of egg yolk sol. 

3 in water, and the material is homogenized at a temp, of 
70-90®. 

^‘Artificial cream.’* Amc Bergsvik and Ragnvald 
Hellenid. U. S. 1,941,243, Dec. 26. Water-sol. proteins 
derived from egg yolk arc added to milk; earthnut oil 
hardened to a m. p. of about 32^ is injected into the material 
through an orifice of not more than 0.4 mm. diam. and at 
a pressure of not less than 130 atm., and the product is 

4 then heated to at least 70^ to obtain a whippable “syn- 
thetic” cream. 

P. Wilsra^d ?ain2^ A. Finley (to Cali^. Fruit Growers 
Exchange). U. S. 1,940,036, Dec. 10. Modified milk 
products are prepd. with a sufficient content of pectin to 
prevent agglomeration of solids present, and the material 
is dried to produce a beverage base in finely divided form. 

Ice cream. Clarence W. Vogt (to Vogt Instant Freezers 

5 Inc.). U. S. 1,940,109, Dec. 19. In ice cream manuf., a 
layer of aerated mix is agitated in contact with a heat- 
transfer surface through which heat is withdrawn at such 
a rate that over 30% of the water content of the mix is 
frozen in less than one min., the volume and size of the 
ice crystals thus formed being such that their intercrystal 
spaces are of a magnitude that does not permit the form- 
ing of detectable crystals from the solids in soln. in the 

^ intercrystal spaces dtuing hardening and storage of the 
product. 

Tteating sour cream for butter making, etc. Milton 
E. Parker (to Research Laboratories of National Dairy 
Products Corp.) . U. S. 1,941,414, Dec. 26. An enzymic 
material such as pepsin or papain is added to sour cream 
and the curd is softened and dissolved by enzymic di- 
gestion without disturbing the acidity while the mixt. is 
maintained at substantially optimum conditioas for the 

7 enzymic digestion, and the cream is sepd. 

dkeeae treatment. Joel Taub. U. S. 1,940,031, Dec. 
19. Duri^ the processing of cheese, there is added to it 
about 1-4% of an approx, neutral salt such as Na or NH4 
mucate, lactate or malate which serves as an emulsifier. 

Nutrient fate. Hanseatische Mtihlenwcrke A.-G. Ger. 
585,972, Oct. 13, 1933. The fats are improved by addn. 
of a small amt. of partly halogcnated phosphatide. 

g Apparatus for ripening fruits with ethylene, etc. Frank 
A. L. Bloom. U. S. 1,938,889, Dec. 12. Various struc- 
tural and operative details are described. 

Coating mah fruits. Ernest M. Brogden and Miles L. 
Trowbridge (to Brogdex Co.). U. S. 1,940,630, Dec. 19. 
The surface of fruits such as oranges or grapefruit is sub- 
jected to an alk. treatment, as with borax or NaOH soln. 
and then is provided by heat and friction, with a thin 
coating comprising paraffin with a smaller proportion of 

9 camauba wax. Numerous details and modifications of 
treatment are described. 

Preserving fruit Jukes sttdi as cider. Paul C. Petersen. 
U. S. 1,940,013, Dec. 19. Steam is passed through cider 
in a dom vessd to heat the dder to about 118^, and the 
cider is subjected to the heating for about 90 min.; eVblved 
gases are allowed to escape and vapors are coodenaed so 
as to tMintaiw B eonat. pretfura on the dder, HOAc being 
driven off and saalic add fitalned* App. is dsaoribed. 
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Uque^liig frosen products sudi as frozen fruit jukei. 
Joe C. Jenkiiis. U. S. 1»940,3A3, Dec. 19< The frozen 
material is simultaneously comminuted and subjected to 
the action of heat to assbt liquefaction and then im- 
mediately removed from the heat zone. App. is described. 

Apparatus (employing glycerol as a refrigerant) for 
quidi freezing of food products such as fruits and fruit 
juices. Clarence M. Davidson (to Pan American Frozen 
Products, Inc.). U. S. 1,939,100, Dec. 12. Various 
structural, mech. and operative details are described. 

Jellies, etc. California Fniit Growers Exchange. Brit. 
397,714, Aug. 31 , 1933. Presetting is prevented in making 
jams and jellies from (the juice of) cranberries, blue- 
berries, tart plums, etc., by first wholly or partially de- 
strojring or rendering innocuous, e. g., by enzymic action, 
the quick-setting pectin. Pectinase may be used or an 
enzyme prepn. from PenicUlium gtaucum, used in soln. or 
pptd. by ale., etc., and used solid, the fruit material be- 
ing kept at optimum temp., e. g., 25-50^, during the treat- 
ment (about 12 hrs.). 

Fruit jellies. Consortium fiir elcktrochcm. Incl. G. m. 
b. H. (Wolfram Hachuel and Willy O. Herrmann, in- 
ventors). Ger. fj89,201, Dec. 4, 1933 (Cl. 53k. 1.01). 
Polyvinyl ale. and its water-sol. derivs. are used as 
gelatinizing agents in the manuf. of fruit jellies. 

Grained confections. John M. Krxio and Adolf Schild- 
l)erger (to International Patents Development Co.). U. 
S. 1,939,990, Dec. 19. Fondants arc prepd. by crystg., 
with agitation, an aq. soln. of dextrose and, after crystn. 
has advanced toward completion, mixing with the mas- 
secuite a soln. of a sugar having a higher soly. than 
dextrose such as a soln. contg. dextrin, dextrose and 
levulose. 

Amylaceous products suitable for use in puddings, etc. 
Win. K. Stokes (to Royal Baking Powder Co.). U. S. 


Vol. 28 

1 1,939,230, Dec. 12. A material such as com staich or 
arrow-root starch or a cereal product such as oatmeal is 
heated with water to a temp, and for a time sufficient to 
dismpt the starch granules without substantial dex- 
Irinization of the starch, and the product is subsequently 
frozen and thawed which serves to facilitate sepn. of ex- 
cess water and form a product which may be toasted for 
use in puddings or as a precooked breakfast food or for 

2 other purposes. 

Coffee. Eduard Omo-Omfeldt and Makoto Ottinar 
Tx)rw. Ger. 566,264, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 53d. 2.(»2) 
Coffee is improved by treatment with an aldehyde before 
roasting. Treatment for 10 hrs. with 50% of a 1% Acl[ 
soln. is suitable. 

Decoffeinizing and detheinizing coffee and tea extracts 
Cornelius Massatsch. Brit. 397,323, Aug. 24, 1933. Siv 
Fr. 743,900 (C. A. 27, 3996). Alternatively, sol veins 
^ of lower sp. gr. may be fed through the exts. 

Preserving fodder. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Fried, 
rich A. Henglein and Friedrich W. Stauf, inveiiturs'i 
Ger. 589,362, Dec. 6. 1933 (Cl. 53g. 5.01). Cireenfodd*; 
is preservd by addn. of lactates and acid compds. cup. 
able of liberating lactic acid therefrom. The lactates and 
acid compds. may be mixed together before they an- 
added to the fodder. 

4 Stock food from molasses. John P. Bartz (to Ralston 
Purina Co.). U. S. 1,940,837, Dec. 20. For chmiKiiiK 
a body of molasses from a liquid to a jelly-like state, tho 
molas^s is heated, then mixed with a soln. of a jellifying 
material such as agar agar or gelatin in water, the mixi . 
(or the molasses) is dehydrated sufficiently that the iSixi. 
has no greater water content than the untreated niola^cs, 
and the mixt. is allowed to cool. The product thus prt^d 
is suitable for mixing with various other stock feed m- 
^ gredients. 
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Fine diemical progress during 1933. R. R. Bennett. 
Jnd. Chemist 10, 15-16(1934). E. H. 

The Britidi chemical industry in 1933. M. D. Curwen. 
Ind. Chemist 10, 4-7(1934). K. H. 

German chemical indus^ in 1933. Politics and chem- 
istry. Walter Roth. Ind. Chemist 10, 10-12(1934). 

E.H. 

Some chemical discoveries which have influenced the 
development of South Africa. Jas. Gray. S. African J. 
Set. 30, 28^5(1933). E.H. 

Purification of the noble gases. K. K. D'yskov. J. 
Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 1, 488-97(1931).— Metallic Na 
followed by high-frequency discharge was used to remove 
Oi, N„ Cla, COa, CO, Hi, NH,, H,S, HCl, CiHt, CHi, 
HtO, etc. F. H. Rathmann 

Third-component method in fractional distillation. 
E. C. Craven. Jnd. CAemfr/ 9, 414-17(1933). — ^The sub- 
ject is considered with the third component as a gas, 
liquid or solid, the liquid being the more important, and 
given most consideration. Detns. on 4 mixts., MeOH 
with EtOH, acetone with McOH, acetone with EtOH, 
EtOH with benzene, gave ao 1-64, 0.90, 1.33, 0.90 and ai 
0.70 2.80, 2.00, nil, re.sp., where oo represents the rela- 
tive volatilities in the absence of HiO and at represents the 
relative volatilities at high diln. with HiO. Detns. are 
made on ale./ ketonc/watcr combination. In the case 
of solids, NaCl with HOAc and HsO are discussed. It 
was found that a point wilt \yc reached where the soly. of 
the salt falls to such an extent that further enrichment 
ceases. Halsey E. Silliman 

Inverted frictional-distillation analysis. R. A. J. 
Bosschart. Ind. Eng. Chem.^ Anal. Ed. 6, 29-33(1934) . — 
A detailed description of app. and method of fractionating 
mixts. of liquids or gases, commencing with components 
of highest b. p. J. H. Moore 

Theory of artificial drying. Calculation of operating 


characteristics. Heat balance and control of on artificial 
drier. G. Barl>erot. Rev. maUriaux construction trav. 
publics 1933, 101-4B, 144-7B, 181-QB, 222-8D.— A dis- 
cussion and math, treatment of the theory of drying, witl; 
sample ealens. of operating constants and i I lustration', 
of graphical solns. Various types of driers are treated. 

Karl Kammermeytr 

A study of the drying of solids. I-H. Saburo Kaimi 
and Tamotsu Sedohara. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, 
Suppl. binding 645-54(1933). — ^The mechanisms of the 
drying of different kinds of solids under varying conditions 
were studied and the authors concluded that in practice 
all dfying processes for solids fall in the following 3 groups. 

(1) surface evapn. is the controlling resistance; and (2' 
intemal diffusion resistance is controlling (both (1) and 

(2) are for the case where evapn. takes place at the sur- 

face of the solid); and (3) evapn. takes place in tbt 
interior of the solid with the internal diffusion resistance 
as the controlling factor. The app. and the exptl. pro- 
cedure are described. Karl Kammeriii(‘yer 

Problems of commercial hydrogenation processes 
Carl Bosch. Chem. Fahrik 1934, 1-10.— An address uu 
the hydrogenation of N to NHt, CO to ales, and coal, 
petroleum and tar to beneine, m developed during recent 
years by the I. G. F., with 11 cuts and 3 tables (cf. C. A. 
27,2226). J.H. Moore 

Plaetics OB engineering matpriala. Herbert W. Rowell. 
Chemistry and Industry 1934, 29-32. B. H. 

The danger of carbon monoside poizoning in motor- 
driven vehiclea. I. Fisher and A. Hasse. Arbeitsphystol. 
d, 249-70(1933).— The CO content of the air of (load 
motor vdiicles was detd. with PdClj. After Vr-1 “*'• 
travel the air contidned 150-240 cc. per cu. m. The bloou 
of 10 conductors and drivers of motor busses conned 
before the beginning of the trips 10.17% carboxyhemo- 
globin as against 3.72% in 4 control subjects. *At the esa 
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(,f 9-1ir. service with long pauses at the ends of the routes 
there was no essential rise in carboxyhemoglobin but with 
trips with the diortest pauses the highest values ranged 
{rt)ni 14.7 to 18.0%. ^ "Limousine sickness** may be due 
to a light CO poisoning and some of the otherwise un- 
explained accidents on the part of drivers may be due to 
the* same cause. T. M. Carpenter 

Water in refrigeration. Walter L. Fleisher. Refrigerate 
iwg JSng. 27, 19-26(1934). A. H. Johnson 


Protection from gases in industry (Wenzl) 23. Com- 
parison of cxUi. formulas (Coffin) 2. Rendering fibrous 
niaterials {such as cotton insulation on wire] nonin- 
lluinniable (U. S. pat. 1,938,746) 25. 


Bennett, Harry: Tlie Chemicaf Formulary; a Con- 
(It'iisetl Collection of Valuable, Timely, Practical Formulae 
foi Making Thousands of Products in All Fields of In- 
dustry. Brooklyn: The Chem. Formulary Co. 492 pp. 
$<'). Reviewed in Rayon fif MdUand Textile Monthly 14, 
7:1(1933). 

Per Chemic-Ingenicur. £in Handbuch der physikal- 
ivfhcti Arbeitsnicthoden in chemischen und verwandten 
Industriebetrieben. Edited by A. Eucken and M. Jakob. 
Bd. I. Physikalische Arbeitsprozesse des Betriebes. Tl. 
i>. Mechanische Mater ialtrennung. Revised by C. Naske, 
H. Madel and W. Siegel. 385 pp. M. 36; liound, M. 

Reviewed in Chemistry fjf Industry 1933, 998; 11. 3. 
'rhcrmisch-mechanische Matcrialtrcnnung. Revised by 
S. Erk, id of. 327 pp. M. 30; hound, M. 31.50. Re- 
viewed in Ind, Eng. Chem. 25, 1409(1933) ; Tl. 4. Elek- 
trische und magnetische Material trennung. Material ver- 
citiigung. Compiled by J. Reistdtter, et at. About 280 
pp. About M. 27. Bd. II. Physikalische Koiitrolle und 
Kegulierung des Betriebes. Tl. 3. Messung von Zus- 
tmidsgrdsscn im Betriebc. RewritUm by H. Ebert, si al. 
275 pp. M. 26; bound, M. 28. Leipzig: Akad. Ver- 
lugsges. Cf. C, A. 27 1 3998. 


Drying. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Siegfried Kiesskalt, 
inventor). Ger. 589,439, Dec, 13, 1933 (Cl. 82o. 1.01). 
See Kr. 744,831 (C. A. 27, 4324). 

Separating gaseous mixtures. Soci6t6 de recherches et 
d’lxploitations iictrolifdres. Brit. 398,010, Sept. 7, 
im. See Ger. 576,772 (C. A. 27, 5124). 

Separating gases by liquefaction. American Smelting & 
Kclining Co. Fr. 755,226, Nov. 21, 1933. See Brit. 

(C.il.28,616'). 

Separating mixed gases sudi as oxygen and nitrogen 
from air by liquefaction and rectification. Niels C. 
Cliristcusen. U. S. 1,939,104, Dec. 12. Numerous 
details of app. and operation arc described. 

Recovering oxygen fr^:)m air by liquefaction. Mathias 
Frarikl. Austrian 135,454, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 12d.). A 
mi l hod of procedure is described. » 

Liquefaction of gases such as those of air. Christian 
W. P. Heylandt (to Fltiga A.-G.). U. S. reissue 19,031, 
Dec. 19. A reissue of original pat. No. 1,777,040 (C, A. 
24. .5899). 

Apparatus for supplying liquid o^gen for breathing 
apparatus, etc. Ewart G. Hickling (to Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co.). U. S. 1,939,592, Dec. 12. Various structural 
uud operative details are described. 

Apparatus for storage and diapenaing of liquid carbon 
dioxide. Henry H. Purvis. U. S. 1,939,611, Dec. 12. 
Sinietural and mech. features. 

Compreseing, condenaing and partial liquefaction 
system for recovery of sntfur dioxide from furnace gases. 
Rudolph L. Hasche (to American Smelting and Refining 
Co.), u. S. 1,939,693, Dec. 19. Various details oS app. 
and operation are described. U. S. 1,939,8(94-5^ also 
relate to app. and details of operation for the same or 
similar purposes. 

Separating liquids. N. V. de Bataafache Petroleum 
Maatschap^j. Fr. 755,291, Nov. 22, 1933. A tiquid 
niixt. is sepd. into its constituents or groups of constituents 
A and B by treating the mixt. with a selective extg. agent 


I which dissolves A more easily than B and washing the 
soln. of the ext. by a liquid composed entirely or princi- 
pally of A, this liquid being a portion of the soln. of ext. 
obtained before or after the washing and freed completely, 
or for the greater pari, of extn. agent. Cf . C. A . 27, 4604. 

Differential segmentation process for aeporating aolids 
from liquids. ITie Dorr Co., Inc. Ger. 587,293, Nov. 1, 
1933. The process may be tuied to effect the sep. removal 
o of CaS04 and org. ihattcr from the reaction product 
of crude Ca«(P 04 )i and HsS 04 . 

Gravity aeparation of emulsified oil and water. Francis 
D. Mahone (to Petroleum Rectifying Co. of Calif.). U. 
S. 1,940,762, Dec. 26. Various details of app. and opera- 
tion are described. 

Crystallizing. Metallges. A.-G. Fr. 754,432, Nov. 7, 
1933. To feed crystals in a vacuum cooling app., the 
difference between the eutry and exit temp, in the various 
3 stages of cooling of the soln. is increasc'd beyond the scale 
of temp, of the metastable satn. zone to a max. of about 
double, while evapg. slowly and maintaining the crystals 
in suspension in the soln. by an agitator. An app. is 
described. 

Thickening liquid suspensions. Henry Howard. U. S. 
1,940,753, Dec. 26. Various details of operation are 
described, of a process in which settled solids are con- 
tinuously removed, settling being accelerated by supplying 
^ steam solely to the free upper surface of the liquid to heat it . 

Solvents and emuli^ing agents. Mendel Burak. 
U. S. 1,938,804, Dec. 12. Olein and a combination of 
soap and cyclohexanol in specified proportions are used 
for producing aq. solus, or emulsions of waler-insol. org. 
liquid compds. such as mineral oils, fatty acids, CS, 
turpentine or chlorinated hydrocarbon dcrivs. 

Tireating aoUda or liquids with gasea or vapora. I. G. 

5 Farbenind. A.-G. (Giarg Pfleiderer and Ernst Koch, 
inventors). Ger. 5^,318, Oct. 2, 1933. The solid or 
liquid passes through a container divided into a no. of 
zones, the gas or vapor being absorbed by the solid or 
liquid in the first zone and driven off in a later zone. 
The process is particularly useful in the saccharification 
of wood and other vegetable materials with HF. App. is 
described. 

Heating aolida, liquids or gasos. Wilhelm Schwarzen- 

6 auer. Ger. 688,213, Nov. 14, 1033 (Cl. 12o. 2). Fuel 
under pressure is burnt beneath the surface of a heat- 
carrier which surrounds or is surrounded by the solid, 
liquid or gas to be heated. The material to be heated 
may be in direct or indirect contact with the heat carrier 
or may be mixed with the heat carrier, which may be a 
fused metal or salt or an oil. Various forms of app. are 
described. Applications of the invention include the 

- distn. of oilSf the evapn. of salt sotns.^ the gasification of 
powd. coat, the manuf. of H and CO from Fe, C and steam 
and the manuf. of CO from COi and C. 

Mixing pasty materials. Paul Hirschfclder. Ger. 
589,430, Dec. 7, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 4.01). The materials are 
arranged in superposed layers in order of granule size, with 
the finest rnatcri^ underneath. Compressed gas is then 
forced into the bottom layer. 

Sintering hydrated materiala. Mctallgesdlschaft A.-G. 

8 Ger. 685,767, Oct. 9, 1933. In sintering decrepitating 
materials contg. hydrate water, sudi as gamierite, the 
material is reduced to a granular state not exceeding 5 mm. 
and preferably below 3 mm. before being adniitted to the 
sintering furnace. About 8-10% C is admixed. 

Granulating fusible materials. I. G. Paibenhtd. A.-G. 
(Winter Stratbmejrer, inventor). Ger. 6S8|157, Nov. 13, 
1933 (Cl. 12g. 1.01). Materials such as CiA, CuHioond 
S are fused and 8 pra 3 red into a vessel contg. a mist of a 

9 ncmsolvent for the material. Pearl-likc granules are ob- 
tained. 

Tireating comminuted odUda in enimenaion at in treating 
cacao waate with aoiventa. Max Lutby (to Monaanto 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1.939,178, Dec. 12. In the con- 
tinuous sepn. of liquid from solids aa in treatifig cacao 
waste to ext. cacao butter and alkaloidi, a auapension is 
caused to flow continuously thnnigh^a duct in which the 
solids are permitted to settle so that'inoat of the solids ore 
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wldidimwn while mainteitiliig the flbw of the ntspensioii 
of material. App. ie described. 

BaBdeciai p^p'-dkhlorodietiM sulfide innocuoua. 
Chem. Fab. von Heyden A.-G. (Curt Philipp and Hans 
Idirwi, inventors). Ger. 588.131, Nov. 13, 1033 (Q. 
TSd. 1SJ2). Addn. to 657,081 (C. A. 27, 355). The 
dkhloroamides used in the method of Ger. 557,081 are 
replaced by N*monochloro-amides or -imides, e. g,g N» 
cUoro-acetamide or •phthalimide. 

Heat-transfer system for gas such as in preheating air 
by flue gaaea. Ward S. Patterson and Fay H. Roseu- 
crants (to International Combustion Engineering Corp.) . 
U. S. 1,041,366, Dec. 26. Various app. and operative 
details are described. 

Salt solutionsfor transferring heat or cold. Stratmann 
& Wemer |chemische Kabrik. Ger. 685,737, Oct. 7, 
1933. The aq. solns. contain one or more metal salts 
and an addn. of C to regulate the Pe value. The C is 
present as a finely divided powder. 

Bftoe for transmission of heat **and cold." Fritz 
Wemer. U. S. 1,030,937, Dec. 10. Brines such as those 
contg. corrosive suhatanccs and used in refrigerating 
systems, etc., contain also water-insol. adsorbents such as 
carbons in fine and uniform dispersion, which serve to 
minimize corrosion. 

Freezing murture. James J. Cronin. Australia 11,371/- 
33, Oct. 10, 1033. A refrigerant for cold cabinets, etc., 
is made up of solns. of CaCli, KNOi, NaCl and NafCOi. 

Impregiiating or coating porous materials. Bakelite 
Os. m. b7H. r^mst Elbd and Fritz Seebach, inventors). 
Ger. 589,071, Dec. 1, 1033 (Cl. 81, 2). The materials are 
treated successively in either order vrith a finely divided 
synthetic resin and a drying oil. Thus, paper stuff may 

mixed with a synthetic resin and the web treated with a 
drying oil on the paper-making machine. Various other 
methods of procedure are indicated. 

Bisulatiag compositions. Frank J. Groten (to The 
British Thomson-Hoiiston Co. Ltd.) . Brit. 397,405, Aug. 
24, 1033. A cold molding compn. comprises a &ler and a 
binder composed of an alkyd resin, a varnish base contg. 
an oil, a gum and an asphalt. The filler is coated with the 
binder, the compn. shaped in the cold and the formed 
article then heated to cure the binder. In an example tlic 
binder comprises equal parts of an alkyd resin and a mixt. 
of oil, 0. g., linseed, chinawood, etc., gum, e. g., copal, 
kauri, and an asphalt, e. g., gilsonite; 14 parts thereof 
is mixed with 80 parts filler, c. g., asbestos. A suitable 
alkyd resin comprises phthalic anhydride 35.1, glycerol 
10.1, linseed oil fatty acids 30.9, rosin 10 and castor oil 5 
parts. 

Ihsulating materials. Soc. pour Find. chim. d Bdle. 


Vdl.28 

1 Fr. 755,260, Nov. 22, 1988. CeUutose esten Iniol. in onr 
sefivents, prepd. from natural or regenerated eeUtdose by 
esterification to a degree beyond the diaeyl deriv., while 
preserving the structure of the initial product, are used as 
heat and elec, insulators. 

Kectric insulating material. Emil.C. Loetacher. U. s 
1,088,917, Dec. 12. A laminated product comprises a 
plurality of interior layers of kraft paper impregnated 

2 with a phenol condensation product, outer layers of thiii< 
ner surface paper, and intermediate layers cl a mixt. of 
equal parts of wood flour and resin, all consolidated to- 
gether by heat and pressure. 

Electric inaulating material. Semens & Halske A.-G 
(Rcinhold Rcichmann, inventor). Ger. 589,341, Dec. () 
1933 (Cl. 21c, 2.03). Highly sintered practically pure 
BeO is used as insulatkig material against high-frequency 
current. 

3 Steel sheets with electrical insulation coatings. Vere 
B. Browne. U. S. 1,040,707, Dec. 26. A baked gelatin- 
ous coating is used contg. silicate of Ca or of Mg. 

Heat- and sound-insulating material. Fr4d4iic Merck- 
ling. Fr. 754,001, Nov. 16, 1033. Protein substances, e.g., 
yeast, albumin, casein or glue, are added to milk of lime 
used for mineralizing filmus materials. The treated 
fibers are mixed with plaster, cement, etc., for making 
insulating materials. 

^ Waterproof insulation suitable for use in riieets, blocks 
or slabs. George D. Shaver (to The Therminsul C^rp. of 
America). U. S. 1,040,074, Dec. 26. A heat-insulating 
material is prepd. by mixing mineral wool fiber witli, a 
relatively large quantity of a liquid emulsion of a watcy- 
repeUent sul»tance such as asphalt suitable for a size 
and binder for the mineral wool, agitating a batch of the 
mixt. to individualize and disperse uniformly the fibers 

5 throughout the liquid, pptg. the binder (as by use ol 
alum) upon the individualized fibers to coat them thinly, 
and subsequently assembling the coated fibers and heating 
them to render the coating material plastic and coherent. 
U. S. 1,040,975 relates to app. for producing ^ect heat- 
insulating material from mineral wool in combiiiatiDii 
with app. for forming the mineral wool from melted 
mineral matter. 

Spark plugs. Hans Navratiel. Brit. 306,567, Aug. 10, 

6 1033. Substantially the whole igniter surface exposed to 
the fuel mixt. is composed of a material having catalytic 
properties for oxidation of C, an oxide of Cu, Ce, U or Th 
being used for the insulator while the metallic siuface 
consists of Cu, Pt, Ag, Au or Sn or of Pt with an alkali 
oxide coating or of W with an earth-alkali coating. The 
action of metallic oxides on the insulator may be resisted 
by coating the same with an oxide of Be, Mg, Ca, Ba or vSr. 
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St. Paul's successful water works. Anon. Public 
Works 64, No. 7, 25(1933).— This plant during 1932 
furnished an average of ^.9 gal. per capita per day at a 
cost of 05 cents per month for each domestic consumer. 
Av. analysb for the year indicate turbidity 0, color 12.1, 
ison 0.04, permanent hardness 25, temporary hardness 140 
and baetdia (37°) in plant effiuent 9 per cc., in city taps 
347. Over 00.3% of the population are connected to the 
dty plant and the no. of metered services is 00.5%. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Opeialiuii of Columbus, O., water-purification plsnt. 
Anon. Public Works 64, No. 7, 27(1033).— A daily av. 
of 20.6 million gal. was softened and filtered in 1032 with a 
reduction of hardness from 202 to 85 p. p. m. Cost of 
lime, soda aril, alum, chlorine and coke was $10.24 per 
million gal. Special eqtdpment was installed to handle 
soda aril in earioad lots. Buoppers which feed the dissolvers 
gfO fitted with wetih levers capable of tmding the material 
fit Mf to 2500 lbs. per hr. C. C» Ruchhoft 

HydlM. H. W. Streeter. Public 

$• Ul^l4(l922)i«»lhitn hum m eiptt. 


water-purification plant operated at Cincinnati have 
provided the following facts: When using the 37° total 
count as an index the efficiency of filtration is higher 
g in winter than in summer, while the reverse is true re- 
garding the efficiency of chlorination. When using the 
same index the data show over-all efficiency of rcm<)val 
directly affected by variations in raw water turbidity. 
Variations in temp, or in turbidity showed little elTect 
upon Es. coli removal. Data from 10 Ohio River plants 
indicated a general relationship between the yearly 
and the frequency with whieffi bacterial counts equaled or 
exceeded various amts. Thus all' increase in the mean rivei 
9 pollution results in an increase in the frequency of lapses 
below a given count. Excess lime treatment is not as 
advantageous as prechlorination. Prolonged stomp 
when possible effects a desirable improvement in ttie 
bacterial and phys. qualities of highly polluted sources. 
Purlfloation effldenoy Is definitely limim acoorduig to the 
law of diminishing returns as tba degree of 
pcffitttion increases. *^* ?• *^*?^ a 

iuiSifi walir pufifiMii M« Hrivd. Use. rid. Aug. 
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1032; Gini^ cMl 102. 50(1988); U. 5. Ptf5. HeaUh Eng. 1 
Abstracts 13, W, 105(Dec. 0, 1988).— -The Zerhyd water- 
sofienmg filter, the Dousso-Lux app., the Burcm softener 
if, I domestic use, the semi-industrial Puro softener, and 
ivrmo softeners of industrial and portable types, ate 
discussed (cf . C. it , 26, 2636) . C. R. FeUers 

The aenrice of the laboiatonr to the water purification 
plant. Harry B. Jordan. J. fenna. Water Works Opera* 
I,,,., Assoc. 5, 47-62(1933). — importance of regularly | 
cfMKlucted plant control tests ^ is .stressed, and the un- 
n liability of the o-tolidine tests under some conditions 
i-. mentioned. A modified Jhocedure for the detn. of 
phenols b included. G. L. Kelso 

Water purification and control. Prank R. Filz. Paper 
Trade J. 97, No. 16, 29-330)^3).— The “bottle test" 
aiit-l pa methods of control are compared. The optimum 
aliitn requirement is a linear funcuon of the totsil solids ^ 
.r the raw water and a power function of the alky, of the * 
raw water. A. Papincau-C^ture 

Analysis of water. Anon. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 18, 
9(1933). — ^A description of the tentative standard 
methods of the Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp and Paper Ind. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The influence of colloid diemlstry on treatment of 
water and waste liquors. A. M. BusweU. Water Works 
86. 1289-'91(1933). — ^A review, with bibliography, ^ 
including methods of detg. particle size; mechanism of 
ppiii. as applied to the use of alum floe, activated sludge, 
etc.; the isodec. point and coagulation; adsorption and 
us importance in filter beds, zeolite softeners, d^ydration 
of sludge, etc.; and the treatment of emulsions in waste 
liquors. M. G. hfoorc 

The evaluation of activated carbon. John R. Baylb. 
Water Works and Sewerage 80, 220-4(1933). — ^The ad- ^ 
sorption of phenol by C is in accord with the theory of ' 
(id^orption and the advantage that phenol can be detd. 
Ill extremely small amts, makeh it a desirable test compd. 

I or the evaluation of activated C . Com . carbons evaluated 
111 this manner have shown an increase of 20% in adsorp- 
tivi capacity over those first offered for «de in 1931. 
])ilT«.rciit carbons can be compared in their adsorptive 
by detg. the amt. of each necessary to reduce the 
plienul content in water from 0.10 to 0.01 p.p.m. After , 
(It'tg. phenol values the carbons can be compared with 
respect to their power for removing tastes and odors 
from water supplies. Amts, of the carl)ons are added to 
ilie water being tested according to their phenol value 
uiid the cold and hot threshold no. is detd. for each as 
described in previous articles. Carbons must be com- 
|)ari-d on the basis of the amt. of C required to give equal 
ii-dnetioii of a definite compd. and not on the percentage 
reduction obtained with definite amts, of C. C. C. R. 

Copper sulfate treatment improved by adding riiemical 
in mixing chamben ab plant. J, K. Marquis.” Water 
Works Eng. 86, 1284-5(11^) .—Since only about Vio of the 
water drawn from the storage reservoir at Spartanburg, 
S C., is used for the city supply, it is not economical to 
trial the water in the reservoir. The CuSOi b added 
coiiiinuously to the water as it enters the mixing chambers. 
0.2-1. 6 p. p. m. of CuSOi is fed, the 6-hr. retention period 
n mixing and filtration b^g sufficient to eliminate 
the algae. The water treated here does not contain algae 
in anils, sufficient to impart pronounced tastes and odors. 
The rfTictiveness of the method in such cases cannot be 
predicted. M, G. Moore 

Removal of fluorideB from drinking waters. C. S. 
Honiir. Ind. Eng. Ckem. 26, 69-71(1934).— A report 
of lab, tests on tap water contg. 6 p. p. m. F. Single 
(stirring 30 mifi., letting stand 18-24 hrs., and 
hltei ing) with 170 p. p. m. Ali(S04)i or double coagulation 
with 83 and 50 p. p. m. reduced the F from 6 to 1 .0 p. p. m. 
or less, the amt. removed increasing with, the dosage, 
^ptiniuni pH b 6.7. Fresh, qmthetic seoUtis remove F, 
out the capacity is small, Satufsetory femoval was 
by filtering through activated alununa, or agitating 
^tathureaaentandclccanthig. Only lUriit removal was 


cate and fdric salts. Softening, with addn. of excess lime, 
causes oopptn. of oomriderable F. M. G. Moore 
Cdnrhnetric detarmlaatloa of fluorine. O. M. Smith 
and Harris A. Dutcher. Ind. Eng. Ckem., Anal. Ed. 
6 , 61-2(1934).— To det. F in waters, first ppt. sulfate by 
adding 6 ml. of 2% BaCls aoln. to 100 cc. of sample. 
Allow the ppt. to settle and take 60 ml. of the clear 
soln., add 3 ml. of 6 N HCl and 5 ml. of Zr(NOi)4-quin- 
alizarin reagent (mix equal parts of 0.14% soln. of 1,2, 5,8- 
tetrahydroxyanthraquinone and an 0.87% soln. of 
Zr(N(^)4. Dll. the mixt. with 40 times as mudi water). 
After 20 min. compare with standards. The best range 
of couen. for the test b 0-0.1 mg. of P per 60 ml. 

W. T. H. 

Simple chlorination equipment for small water supplies. 
F. E. Daniels. Pub. Works 64, Oct., 1933; U. S. Pub. 
Health Eng. Abstracts 14, W, l(Jan. 6, 19^). — ^A small 
inexpensive, home-made hypodilorite plant b described. 

C. R. Fdlers 

Coagulation. Marsden C. Smith. J. Penna. Water 
Works Operators Assoc. 5, 56^-62(19:13); cf. C. A. 27, 
2229. — Prechlorination can sometimes be used as an 
aid to coagulation, and the saving in coagulant may be 
more than the cost of the Cl. Reduction of industrial 
waste in raw water, installation of flocculators, and a 
check on coagulant dosages with a lab. stirring machine 
resulted in the following savings: coagulant 60, wash 
water 83, C 76-100%. No const, optimum Pa was found. 
The best taste and odor control were obtained by adding 
the entire dose to the top of a filter at the l>eginning of a 
run. G. L. Kelso 

Water coagulation with ferric diloride. Robert N. 
Clark. Pum Works 80, No. 7, 22(1933).— Compara- 
tive tests on FeCk and alum indicate a decided advantage 
for the former. Results indicate that a similar reduction 
in turbidity can be obtained by using an av. of 55% less of 
FcCls than of alum. The time of floe formation b short- 
ened by use of the former and thus the use of smidler 
sedimentation basins is made possible. Coagulation is 
effective at any pa above 5.0 in comparison with the 
limited pa range of alum pptn. Overdosing does not 
affect filter effidency and in the case of soft, colored 
waters, PeCU removes the color below the range of alum 
I coagulation. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Hydrogen sulfide and oxygen in natural waters. W. 
Strode. Z. Fisekerei 31, 345-61(1933); Wasser u. 
Abwasser 31, 224(1933). — ^HtS can be fonned by purely 
biol. or purely chem. means. Bacteria produce PItS by 
the decompn. of proteins, the reduction of sulfates, sul- 
fites and thiosulfates. Sulfate-reducing bacteria, Thsospira 
desulphuricans and T. aestuarii, are present in water. 

^ In certain S springs, HtS is formed by purely chem. means 
by the reduction of sulfates by carbonaceous layers. 
Tile min, lethal amt. of HiS in waters inhabited by trout 
is 1 mg. per 1.; for carp 8-12 mg. per 1. Ckara grows 
only in clean water but the roots may be embedded in 
slime contg. decompg. org. matter and H|S. In general, 
the H|S content of water increases with the depth. HaS- 
0| relationships in water are discussed. C. R. P. 
The construction and protection of drilled wells. A. G. 
I Giedler. J. Penna. Water Works Operators Assoc. 5, 72- 
80(1933). — ^The “cable-tool percussion'* and “hydraulic 
rotary" methods of well drilling are discussed. Methods 
for the protection of drilled welb from contamination 
and protection of the casing are given. A completed well 
may be chlorinated under pressure or by . hi^oducing 
strong chloride of lime solns. with a dump bailer. 

G. L.Kebo 

Ice made from water treated with Caporit. N. van der 
’ Walle. Geneeskund. Ti^schr. Nederland. *lndii 72, 1769- 
69(1932); U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 109 
(Dec. 9, 1983).— Ice made from water contg. 2 mg. of 
Caporit per 1. was practically free from bacteria. To 
make rhrer water bacteria-fire^ 6 mg. per 1. of Caporit 
was rsquired. Only traces of Cl eould be detected m tbs 
ice after 24 hrs. by the c^tdidinc test, Cr R. P, 

OilitilattoB el the talue e< wgler ftein the free sfid 
•wfiMned ewksn fficMe seiriefit, 0. 2faehtlidl» OMifii 
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Wanerfach 76, 833-4(1033) ; cf . Mayer, C. A . 27. 3270.— 
Thete value of a water can be calod. by the formula;^ ■■ 
6.517 + log(2i/f) ; where / is the content of free COi 
in mg. per 1. and g the content of combined COi in mg. 
per 1. Tables are given for values of 6.517 — log / and 
for log 2g. and a nomogram for obtaining pn values di- 
rectly from those for / and g. R. W. Ryan 

Deacidifleation of water. H. Haupt. Cas u. Wasser^ 
76, 856-9(1933).— Water contg. aggressive COshasa 
very destructive action on Fe pipes and some deacidifying 
plants do not completely remove this aggressive CO|. 
Mech. deacidifying plants leave 5-7 mg. of free COs per 1., 
so that soft waters are still aggressive. Some waters are 
not sufficiently deacidiiied on passing tlirough marble 
filters. Hydrated lime is satisfactory for large plants, 
but the saturator must be carefully designed and operated 
to secure soln. and proper supply to the Venturi tubes or 
other proportioning devices, ^mples of treated water 
should be allowed to stand before titration or values for 
COt may be erroneous. Very small plants should use 
marble filters of adequate size and aeration. T\w Till- 
mans-I.firmann process for deacidifying water with 
calcined magnesite completely removes aggressive COs, but 
some industries find Mg much more troublesome than Ca. 

R. W. Ryan 

Road oils and tars and their effect on water supplies. 
Martin B. Flentjc. J. Penna. Water Works Orators 
Assoc, 5, 41-2(1933). — In one instance chlorinated 
water in a distribution reservoir developed a taste after 
an adjacent highway had been freslily surfaced. Po- 
tential tastes and odors may come from either tdienol 
or petroleum products used in surfacing materiab 

G. L. Kelso 

Effects of road oils and tars on public water supplies. 
Lewis V. Carpenter and Bari W. Klinger. J. Penna, 
Water Works Operators Assoc. 5. 43-6(1933). — Small 
test sections of road were prepd. according to the specifi- 
cations of the W. Va. State Road Commission. The test 
sections were washed with distd. water equal to one inch 
of rainfall. Washings were collected and tested for taste 
and odor. Half -liter samples of the washings were distd. 
and 300 ml. of distillate collected. The distillate was dild. 
to 600 ml. and dilns. of 1:20, 1:200, 1:2000, 1:200,000 
prepared. The dilns. were chlorinated to a residual of 
0.3 p. p. m., free chlorine was removed and the warm odor 
and cold taste detns. were made according to the Standard 
Methods of Water Analysis 1033. Results indicated that 
when roads were surfaced with a * 'primer coat there was 
distinct danger of chlorophenol tastes in water supplies 
if heavy rains occurred within two hrs. after application. 
The danger is not as pronounced when "retread** material 
is used. G. L. Kelso 

(Water) sterilization by the use of chlorine and chlorine 
compounds resembles a simple oxidation effect. Kd. 
Imbeaux. Rev. hyg. tnSd. privent. 55, 696-9(193.3).-- 
After discarding other theories, 1 . concludes that sterilizing 
power varies with the oxidation ^tential, and the same 
factors influence both. Bacteim reduction parallels 
oxidation fwtential (in volts) with Cl, chloramine and 
azochloramide. Similarly, the addn. of NHi reduces both 
the oxidation potential and the sterilizing power of Cl. 
Between 0* and 25^ there is a gradual increase in sterilizing 
action and oxidation potential. There is a decrease with 
increasing turbidity. C. R. Fellers 

Connection between water supply, soil pollution and 
intestinal disease. C. P. Mom. Separate. Albrecht & 
Co., Batavia, Java, 1931, 26 pp. ; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Ab- 
stradslhtWj 51 (May 13, 1933). — For Java conditions, 
a cdkmtiter in excess of 100 cc. is necessary to give a fair 
pollution index. No epidemics of typhoid have b^n caused 
by a water supply with a colontiter above 100 cc. The 
usual ratio of B. typhi to B. coli is between 1:1000 and 
1 : 100,000 so that a water supply contg. a few colon bacte- 
ria is unlikely to be dangerous. The death rate from 
intestinal diseases in the Dutch Bast Indies is 65 times 
that of The Netherlands. C. R. Fellers 

The bacterial efficiency of the ezceaa-lime method of 
.water purification. H. W. Streeter. Public Works 64, 


Vol. 28 

No. 8, 17-19(1933). — ^Addn. of lime to raw water pro, 
duced a markra bactericidal effect, which varied dinicitv 
with the intensity of the treatment. Excess lime diniin, 
ished the bacterial efficiency of post-chlorination. Cun- 
sidcred as a method of disinfection, the excess-lime treat, 
ment is more difficult to control and less consistent th.in 
ordinary chlorination. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Changes in un-iced bacterial samples during shipment 
Gilbert L. Kelso. J. Penna. Water Works Operator 's 
Assoc. 5, 27-9(1933).— Water samples for bacteriol 
analysis were exchanged by 3 labs. Samples were shipp< (i 
by parcel post un-iced. Under these conditions pluii; 
counts were rendered unreliable. Es. coU tests were u ~ 
liable 60% of the time while treated samples checked 
90% of the time. Max. shipping time was 48 hrs. 

G. L. Kris() 

Lactose broth fermenters. Chas. R. Keatley. j, 
Penna. Water Works Operators Assoc. 5, 26-7(1933). 
Prechlorination and pretreatment and posttreatmeut witli 
chloramines did not eliminate organisms fermenting lactusi- 
after 24 hrs.* incubation. Brilliant green bile medium lias 
eliminated these false presumptive tests. G. L. K. 

Problems involved in providing safe and adequate water 
supplies for oil-refinery uses. Sheppard T. Powdi. 
Water Works and Sewerage 80, 211-16(1933) .—The uses of 
water in this type of plant may be dassified as follows: 
cooling water for condenser, boilcr-fced water, fire pro- 
tection and sanitary supply. The first 2 classifications 
require a noncorrosive soiuce which is usually secured by 
one of the several softening methods. The control of 
corrosion, scale formation and embrittlement is accom- 
plished by maintaining a pa of 9.0 or higher, comple te 
deaeration and the correct ratio of sulfates to the aint.Wif 
Na carbonate or NaOH present in the supply. In usin^ u 
contaminated source for fire protection great care shoiibl 
be exercised to prevent cross connections with the sanituiv 
supply. , C. C. Ruchhoii 

I%v8ical chemistry of carbonate separation in water and 
practical applications. R. Stumper. Wdrme 56, 315 IS, 
346-51(1933); Wasser u. Abwasser 31, 265-6(1933).— 
The article deals principally with the sepn. of CaCC)i 
through bicarbonate dccompn. as incrustations or silts. 
The influence of temp, and other pliys. factors is de- 
scribed. The dinging capacity of the pptd. CaCOa is 
doubled in the presence of 0.1% NaCl and increased 7- 
fold by 0.1% Na,S 04 . C. R. Fellers 

Iron-removal and zeolite-softening plant at Lancaster, 
Ohio. Charles P. Hoover. Public Works 64, No. 6, 9-1 1 
(1933). — ^This plant has a present capacity of 2,000, OtX) 
gal. daily which can be increased to 3,000,000 gal. daily 
by equipping the extra filter and zeolite units. The 
source of supply is two 8-in. wells which discharge into 
the inlet of an Aero-Mix unit. This is followed by a 30 
min. detention period in the reaction basin with the re- 
sultanf removal of 50% of the COa and the oxidation and 
pptn. of the 2.4 to 3.4 p. p. m. of Fe present in the raw- 
water . After filtration>4hrough sand b^s of conventional 
size and compn. the water is pumped up through beds of 
Crystalite. Provision is made for the automatic propor 
tioning of hard and soft water. Zeolite runs have averaged 
8.4 hrs. with a removal capacity of 12,000 grains per cu. ft . 
Salt consumption has bera Vi pound per 10(X) grains of 
hardness removed, while water requir^ for regeneration 
has averaged 3.9% of the total pumpoge. The salt 
cost for r^ucing the hardness from 359 to 76 p. p* 
has averaged 2.25 cents per 1000 gals. C. C. K. , 

The Budenheim process of water softening with tri- 
sodium phoBiffiste. P. Kfippel. Papier-Fabr. 31, Tcch.- 
wiss. Tcu 109-11(1933). — ^A correction of the Bb.s^t in 
C. A . 27, 4861. Feed water is {^reheated, mixed with alk. 
water drawn from the boiler and the phosphate adde^ 
Heating removes gases and 30% of the Ca(HCOi)s; NaOH 
from the alk. water drawn mm the boUer removes the 
remaining bicarbonate, the resulting NatCOi 
NatCOk of the boiler-water removes most of the CaS04; 
and the phosphate removes all the substances s^ present 
in the water after the pretreatment with the boiler-water, 
"especially the sol. parts of CaCOt. One hr. is required, 
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when 16 %• phosphate per cu. m. per degree hardness is ‘ 
used. With water harder than SO*, a preliminary soda- 
lime treatment is recommended.’* B. J. C. 

Role of neutral lalte in the treatment oi feed waters 
with trisodium idioaphate according to the Budenheim 
method. P. K6ppel and Steinbnmn. WOrme 56, 300-2 
(1933) ; Wasser u. Ahwasser 31, 272(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
4861, and preceding abstr. — ^Neutral salts are not coned, 
in the boiler water but are. .largely thrown out in the , 
phosphate sludge and remove. C. R. Fellers 

The colloidal method of boiler-feed water conditioning, 
j. S. Merry. Proc. S. WalS tnsU Engrs, 49, 367(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 5127. — Discussion. Alden H. Emery 

Boiler scale, itsoriginandremoval. H.Kalb. Molkerei- 
Ztg. 1933, 667-8; Wasser lu^Ahufasser 31, 272(193.3). — 
'1‘lie boiling of scaled tanks or boilers with waste starch 
icsidues or a niixt. of skim milic and grapliite removes 
scale. If the feedwater is high in Fe or otherwise requires 
special treatment, com. prepns. should be used. 

C. R. FeUers 

Filter operating experiences. L. K. Wickersham. /. 
Prnna. Water Works Operators Assoc. 5, 64-70(1933). — 
(>roblenis arising in the supervision of purification in 
dilTcrent plants are reported. G. L. Kelso 

When and how to wash a filter. August V. Graf. 

W ater Works Eng. 85, 1616-17, 1640(1932); U.S. Pub. 
Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 10(Feb. 11 , 1933) . C. R. P. 

Obstadea encountered in the flow of water through 
filter beds. John R. Baylis. Water Works and Sewerage 
80, -6(1933). — Filter performance is largely influenced 
l)V the following factors: size of openings in the filtering 
material, amt. and diaracteristics of the suspended ma- 
terial and the extension of the filtering surface by cracks 
and pulling away from the side walls. The first factor 
may be expressed mathematically, but as yet this cannot 
he done with the second factor. The third may be alle- 
viated by some method of surface washing. These sug- 
gestions indicate the difiiculties encountered in attempting 
to express filter performance by means of a math, formula. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Clay used as artificial turbidity to eliminate short filter 
runs. Carl Lcipold. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 
.'104-6(1933). — Clay seemed by crushing "green” bricks 
was applied to the mixing basin in rates varying from 1.1 
to 7.1 grains per It was found that for satisfactory 
operation with artificial turbidity the mixing period must 
exceed 15 min. and the coagulation period must be greater 
than 2 hrs. Periods less than these caused mud balls and 
cracking of the filters. Too rapid settling of the clay 
caused difficulties in cleaning the mixing basin. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Bleaching days. John R. Baylis. Water Works and 
Sewerage 80, 287-8(1933). — ^Lab. expts. with 2 brands of 
bleaching clay indicate tliat this .substance had* no ap- 
pivciublc power for removing tastes and odors from the 
samples of water used. When u^d in connection with A1 
Milfate the clay aided in the formation of a rapidly settling 
tine. The odor-removal value of bleaching clay as indi- 
cated by this expt. is less than 2% that of activated C. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Overhauling filters at the Chain of Rodra plant, St. 
Louis, Mo. August G. Nolte and Warren A. Kramer. 
Southwest Water Works J. 15, No. 2, 7-9(1033).— Mud- 
l)all troubles were eliminated by increasing the rate of 
wash Iroui 12 to 24 in. vertical rise per min. The strainers 
were dogged by a ZnO coating, obtained from the corro- 
sion of Ibbin bronze plates; this increased the water 
pressure in washing and much trouble resulted from 
l^reuking of bolts and strgincr plates. Increasing the size 
of ifie strainer opening from ^/n to Vii indies increased 
tile rate of washing from 24 to 36.5 in vertical rise per 
mill, and eliiniuated mud balls and broken plates. 

Gk M. Smith 

Overhanling rapid aond filtera. August G. Ndte and 
^arren A. Kramer. Southwest Water Works /. 15, No. 1, 
•1-12(1938). — Unexpected overhaulffig of filters has been 
necessary due to blocking of passages by fordgn matter, 
careless* handling of cement, improper placement of gcavd. 


nonalignraent, faulty design and incrustation on sand 
grains and strainers. There are discussed method of 
insp^ion, deaning sand bed, partial and complete over- 
hauling and the screening and replacing of gravel and sand. 

O. M. Smith 

Removal of bacteria from a sand filter. F. Meyer. 
Gas- u. Wasserfach 75, 29(1032) ; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. 
Abstracts 13, W, 37(Apr. 1, 1033); cf. C. A. 27, 1426.— 
At Chemnitz, the watier supply from impounding reservoirs 
is treated by prefiltralion and slow sand filtration with 
chlorination of the raw water or the primary filtrate. 
B. coli appeared in the final effluent of 1 of the filters after 
chlorination. The Cl disturbed the action of the dow 
sand filters and it was only by const, backwashing and 
the addn. of 36 g. of Cl per cu. m. of water that B. coli 
could be eliminated. C. R. Fellers 

Bacterial changes in chlorinated filter effluents. H. W. 
Streeter. Public Works 80, No. 7, 19--21 (1933) Saniple.s 
of unchlorinated effluent were placed in sterile containers 
at an av. temp, of 40‘’F. and various doses of Cl added. 
Samples were secured after storage up to 9 days. Results 
showed no secondary increase of l>acteria as indicated by 
the total count and the coli-aerogenes index. The same 
expt. performed with the av. temp, at 76®F. gave a 
secondary rise in all cases when the Cl residual was less 
than 0.10 p. p. m. The data indicate that the rale of 
bacteria] destruction is a function of the time varying with 
the temp, and that it conforms in general to the laws of 
disinfection. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Pressure pipes of nonmetsllic materials. Kugeii Weber. 
Z. Gesundheilsiech. Stddtekyg. 25,7-18(1933). — A discus- 
sion of the suitability of reenforced -concrete, cenlrifugally 
cast concrete or asphalt concrete, atid asbestos-cernenl 
pipes in piping water from reservoirs. B. C. B. 

Metallic materials in water-pipe construction. L. W. 
Haase and E. Nauiiiann. Z, Gesundheitstech. Stddtekyg. 
25, 18-24(1933). — A review of the advantages and dis- 
advantages attached to pipes of Fe, Cu, Pb, Sn, Zu, Al, 
Ni and Cr for water. B. C. Brunstetter 

Copper and health. W. M, G. Schneider. Cuivre et 
Laiton 6, 519-26(1933). — According to recent research 
Cu and brass are absolutely safe for pipes of drinking 
water; the admissible amount of Cu in drinking water is 5 
> mg. per 1 . A greater content makes the taste disagreeable. 
Sewer pipes of Cu are safe even for acidic sewer waters if 
the pn Lh about 6.5 and the Cu content about 0.5 nig. per 1. 
The use of copper sulfate in order to prevent development 
of microOr^nisms in water reservoirs is not harmful to 
health. F^tecn references. M. Harteuheim 

Algae. Geo. R. Taylor. J. Penna. Water Works 
Operators Assoc. 5, 34-40(1933). — ^A thorough, detailed 
, and elementary discussion of examn., enmnerutioii and 
significance of ^gac in water supplies. A list of equipment 
needed and its cost is included. G. L. Kelso 

The chemical aspects of the purification of water and 
sewage. H. B. Taylor. Chem. Eng. Mining Reo. 26, 
139^(1933) . W. H. Boynton 

New water and sewage-disposal systems of Williams 
Bay. Ethel L. Gray. Municipality 27, 105, 202(1932); 
U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 9(Feb. 4, 1933).— 

\ Water is obtained from an 18-in., 278-ft. well with a 42-in. 
casing outside of the 18-in. casing to a depth of 170 ft., 
imbedded in a dO-ft. clay stratum. Sewage disposal is 
effected at an activated-sludge plant including screen 
chambers, preliminary tank, 3 aeration tanka, a final 
settling tank and digester tank. There are 4 levels in the 
collection system. C. R. Fellers 

Researth in sewage diemistiy and sewage treatment. 
Critical review of the literature of 1932. J. W. Bugbee, 
^ et at. Sewage Works J. 5, 567-94(1933); U. S. Pub. 
HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 74(Dec. 9, 1033). — ^A very 
oomprehewve critical review covering 97 articles. 

C. R. Fellers 

Modem (sewage) purification involving the latest 
technical and hygienic developments. A . Horn . *Pumpen- 
u. Brunnenbau, Bokrtech. 29, 430(1933); Wasser u. 
Ahwasser 31, 275(1933).— The Horn digestion tank is 
modeled after the well-known Imhoff tank. The results 
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ace laid tp be veqr •atiehctory for disposal of fresh do- 
mc»tic aewBge. C. R. Fellers 

OpetitUm of a small eawage-treatmant pUu&t. Floyd O. 
Brownes Public Works No. 7, 39-40(1033).— Tliis 

600.000 gal. per day plant indudes a hand-raked bar 

screen, clarifier, covei^ digester, covered sludge beds and 
chlorinating equipment. The entire plant is operated 
by cme man who is on duty during the day only, but all 
operations are under tcch. supervision. During the first 
year the darifier has removed 98% of the scttleable solids 
and reduced the biochem. O demand of 50%. No trouble 
has been experienced with the digester which gives a sludge 
having 39% volatile matter and 84% moisture. Gas 
production has been 1840 cu. ft. per day from a con- 
tributing population of 3000. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Mechanical equipment in sewage-treatment works. 
A. Prescott Folwcll. Public Works 64, No. 6, 21-2(1933) ; 
cf . C. A . 27, 5852. — ^Addenda to previous chapters. 

C. C. Rucdioft 

Sewage at Spartanburg, S. C. Geo. W. White. Water 
Works and Seweraf^e 80, 327-9(1933). — ^This plant de- 
signed for 3,000,000 gal. daily is equipped with a bar 
screen, primary sedimentation tanks, covered heated 
digesters, a sprinkling filter, second^ sedimentation 
and chlorination facilities. Otierating results indicate a 
reduction of suspended solids from 200 to 20 p. p. m., a 
reduction of biochem. O demand from 235 to 31 p. p. m. 
and the production of ripe sludge having a moisture con- 
tent of 90%. Gas production has averaged 17,500 cu. ft. 
per day. Chlorinators are located at the screen house, 
dosing tanks and the final effluent line. Provision is 
made for by-passing at any stage of treatment. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

The sewage-treatment works of Souderton, Penn. 
Chas. P. Mebus. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 265-6 
(1933). — ^Tliis plant designed for a population of 5000 
indudes a bar screen, detritor, Imlioif tank, sprinkling 
filter, secondary settling tanks, covered sludge l^ed and 
chlorination equipment. The filter which is 110 ft. in 
diam. contains crushed trap rock to a depth of 6.5 ft. 
Filter effluent is chlorinated before entering the final 
settling tanks. The plant handles a dry-weather flow of 

220.000 and a storm flow of 500,0(X) gal. per day. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Vacuum filtration of sewage at Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Wm. Gavin Taylor. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 283-6 
(1933). — OriginaUy this activated dudge plant discharged 
the final effluent on native sand sc^epage beds. Finely 
divided suspended solids varying from 5 to 10 p. p. m. 
were carried over and caused considerable diffiadty. 
Three Wright vacuum filters of 3,000,000 gal. daily 
capacity each were installed to eliminate the trouble. 
Two of these are used to filter the final effluent and this 
reduces the suspended solids to 1.0 p. p. m. The third 
filter may be used for filtering settled raw sewage or for 
dewatering waste filter cake before incineration. When 
filtering settled sewage paper pulp is added to secure 
greater efficiency of darification. For ordinary filtering 
sufficient vacuum is developed by the filter, but in de- 
hydrating a vacuum pump must 1^ used. Plant capacity 
has been increased and digestion tanks and sludge drying 
beds have l)een eliminated. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Cost analysis of the Endey sewage treatment plant, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 11. II. Hendon and M. E. 
Borriss. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 275-9(1933). — 
This is designed to treat 15 million gal. daily and consists 
of the following units: bar screen, detritor, settling tanks, 
covered digesters, open drying beds, screenings and scum 
incinerator and gas holder. About 30% of the 1(X),000 
cu. ft. daily gas production is utilized in the lab. and for 
heating digesters and buildings. The balance is piped to a 
waste gas burner. Dried sludge is handled by industrial 
cars. C. C. Ruochoft 

A atudy of ferric diloride treatment of aewage at Grand 
Raplda, Mich. F. IBdridge and N. G. Damoose. 
Water Works and Sowsrago 80, 207-10(1933) .—Stream 
conditions at Orand Rapids demand an addnl. removal 
of 20-86% snapnsded solids and biodham. O demand 


during an annual crit. period. Flant-eesile expts. b- 
volving 5 doses of FeCb (o, 5, 7, 10 p. p. m.) were applied 
to the infiuent of the final settlii^ tank. Over a po^ of 
8 days the increase in dry solids removal averaged 17.8%. 
Increase in biochem. O demand varied considerably and 
gas production was not materially affected. Effects are 
more pronounced with sewage of high sbUds content. 
The use of FeCla during short periods is justified if the 
receiving stream approaches the crit. stage. C. C. R. 

Notes on the ferric chloride coagulation of aewage. 
E. F. Eldridge. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 335-t) 
(1933) . — Bxptl. plant data have indicated the necessity nf 
a 10-min. mixing and flocculation period when FeCh is 
used as a coagulant. Doses of this chemical varying from 
10 to 30 p. p. m. gave good flocculation with the max. 
effect at 20 p. p. m. When using sewage high in colloids 
the addn. of 5 to 7 p*. p. m. of KMn 04 assured mux. 
flocculat ion. In using this form of treatment it is essential 
to regulate the dose to the varying quality of the sewage 
and to maintain the cH>timum C. C. Ruchhoft 

Helpful hints on sewage-works operation. F. M. 
Veatch. Works 64, No. 6, 23-4(1933). 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Pre-aeration of sewage by air diffusion. Frank C. Roe. 
Public Works 64, No. 7, 15-16(1933).— The most effective 
means of removing grease and oil is a small prc-acration 
unit. Besides completely removing grease the treatment 
eliminates odors and re^ts in improved sedimentation. 
Pre-aeration periods vary from 10 to 30 min. and aii 
quantities from 0.10 to 0.05 cu. ft. per gal. With tiie 
ridge-and-furrow type tank a diffuser area of 20 to 
sq. ft. per m. g. is required. Provision should be mii<i^‘ 
for the effective removal of the liberated grease . 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Biodiemical dianges and loss of nitrogen during pro- 
longed aeration of aewage. H. Hcukclekian and N. vS. 
Chamberlin. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 529, 20 31 
(1932). — ^Lab. expts. on aeration of sewage show that tbc 
original NHi content of the sewage is not nitrified but 
undergoes a stabilization stage. The development of h 
nitrifying flora is a minor factor in this lag. Nitrification 
proceeds in 2 definite stages, (1) siccumulation of nitrite*^, 
and (2) oxidation of nitrites to nitrates. Sulfate pio- 
duction is similar to nitrate production. Aeration drives 
off the H|S and accelerates sulfate formation from org. 
S. Aeration also causes a loss of N due largely to the 
blowing off of NHi. Boses other than NH» are also given 
off during aeration. Loss of NHi is greatest during the 
first few days. Loss of N cannot be attributed to iiitei- 
action of amino acids and HNOs. C. R. Fellers 

Investigations in the field of sewage colloids, it. 
Manschke. Stadtereinigung 25, 155 6(19t'i3); Wasser u. 
Abwasser 31, 279(1933). — Largely a discussion of Huruld 
Wilson's researches (cf. C. A, 27. 2510). C. R. F. 

The regulation of chlorine appheation in sewage-odor- 
control work. A . E. Gri^n . Water Works and Sewerage 80, 
218(1933). — Odors in trunk sewers and plants are con- 
trolled by the addn. of sufficient Cl to neutralize the (US 
and to Idll the sulfate-splitting bacteria. Tbc amt . of 
this dose can best be detd. by the methylene blue stability 
test which is as follows: Five-tenths oc. of a 0.10% 
methylene blue sohi. is added to 250 oc. of sewage in a 
glass-stoppered bottle and incubated at 20®. The time 
reqtiircd for the complete disappearance of the color is an 
indication of the time the sewage will be free from odor, 
providing that no reseeding has occurred. By this means 
over-chlorination can be prevented and the max. efficiency 
and economy secured in the prevention of odors. 

. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Chlorinatioii at Downers Grove, 111., helps solve 
sewage-works odor and stream pollution problems. 
Harry F. Ferguson and W. Homer Wisdy. Water Works 
and Sewerage 80, 200-2(1933) .—The old treatment plant 
consisting of an Imhoff tank, sprinkling filter and secon- 
dary settling tank was augumented by the oonstru^t^i 
of an Imhm tank ei^pped for gas ooltoete, sludge beds 
1 ^ combination ■*** ' t^**i**g* fodomtor and amte-gu 
tMmr. Piv«WaaiiMiBad»fertiwMl4s.«ll0p. P-*»* 
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Cl at ilie mxtftsk ch a mber of the old idaiit. This dosage 
provided a tank efioent midiial of 0.01-0.2 p. p. m. and 
permitted heavier loading of the filter. Semge entering 
the new plant received 15 p. p. m. Cl at the diversion 
manhole and 9 p. p. m. after sedimentation. The latter 
dose was successful in delayimr putrefaction until addnl. 
diln. was made available. CSilorination was practiced 
only during the crit. months between March and October. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Sewage disposal. J. H. Gainer. Surveyor 82, 467-0 
( j !)32) ; U. S. Pub. HeaUh En^.Abs^raas 13, S, 12(Feb. 4, 
j 933) .—The more commonTnshortcomings of English 
sewage-treatmesnt plants are noted. Emphasis is placed 
on proper sludge digestion in lagoons for large plants, or in 
tanks for sm all e r ones. Gas cegovery is practicable only 
where the sludge is of s^dSH quantity to justify the 
expense and where there is a use on' the works for the gas 
produced. Sludge tank capacity where digestion is 
piaeticed should be about IV4 cu. ft. per person; optimum 
triiir>. is 30*^; reduction of volatile matter is approx. 
50%; the gas yield per capiu is 0.827 cu. ft. with a 
calnriiic value of 660 B. t. u. per cu. ft. C. R. F. 

Protozoan fauna of sewage disposal. I. Comparison 
of plants. James B. Lackey. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
jUill. 529, 49-60(1932). — In general, the types and nos. 
of organisms in the aeration tanks increased or decreased 
111 relation to the stability of the effluent. Dissolved Os 
pn sLiit determines the types of protozoa to a large extent. 
Detailed data are given. C. R. Fellers 

The utilization of the by-products of sewage disposal. 
James R. Rumsey. Water Works and Settferage 80, 241-5 
n0o3). — Experiences at Grand Rapids, Mich., with the 
liillowing: riudge and scum as fuel, sludge fertilizer, 
gas and power, agricultural and horticultural projects and 
iiitiingtbie by-products. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Removal of phenols from sewage by means of com- 
pressed air. A. Schulze-Foistcr and L. W. Haase. 
Grsundh.’Ing. 56, 608-10(1933).— From 70 to 80% of the 
plumols present in nonnal sewage can be removed by 
vigorous aeration with compressed air (1-2 hrs.) followed 
hv filtration. Both polymerization to difficultly sol. 
c-onipds. and oxidation take place, the former being 
especially favored by higher temps. The higlier polymers 
fotiii a crust on the sides of the aeration basin, but a 
suliscqiicut retention period of ^/s hr. with gentle circula- 
tion, followed by filtration is necessary to remove the 
lower polymers. The best filter material is coke l-'3 cm. 
m diaiii. or wood wool. Best results are obtained with a 
Pn of 8-10. At a pH as low as 2, the phenols are ap- 
preciably removed by aeration, but through volatilization 
tat her than polymerization, thus giving rise to objection- 
nlilc odors. The presence of suspended matter, especially 
lime, favors the removal of phenols. M. G. Moore 

Preliminary results <m experimental sprinkling„filters. 
Willem Rudolfs, H. Hcukelekian and N. S. Chamberlin. 
N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 521,6-32(1931).— -Numerous 
data on crush^ stone, slag, gray(3 and V8 in. wire-mesh 
expil. sprinkling filters are presented. In the building-up 
jiKH'ess of the filter, the nitrification zone moved down- 
wmcl. Considerable NHi was lost into the air. The 
greatest suspended solids removal occurred in the roughest 
media, whereas the greatest case of unloading was ex- 
hibited by the smoothest material. Conridexable direct, 
iioii-biol, oxidation occurred. The reduction in biochem. 
( 1 demand on the wire-mesh filter was 25%, mainly direct 
oxidation. The greatest Es. coli reduction took place in 
the gnivel, followed by the slag and crushed stone. The 
upper layers of the filters were most effective as strainers 
for suspended soUds and Ei. coH, The percentage biochem. 
^2 demand removal incr^sed with increased loads (cf. 

A. 25, 1610). C. R. Fellers 

Perfonnance of ezperimontal tridding ffitera during 
winter and tummer. Willem Rud^s, Nod 9. Chamber- 
lin and H. Heukdekiaa. N. J. Agr. Expt. SU., BuU. 
529, 4-16(1932); ef. C. A. 25, 1610.— Docreaae of NHt, 
production of nimte and nitrate, and decreaae In biochem. 
Oi demand ware hi aU eaaea greater in aumsur than in 
winter. •Shu 


1 overall perfarmaaoea. The perceatage decreaae in NH| 
was greatest at the top levds and more pronounced in the 
stone filter, followed by the slag, and finally by the 
gravd. Nitrification proceeded at increased rates with 
downwwd movement of the sewage. Most of the de- 
crease in biochem. Os demand took pla^ in the upper 
1.5-ft. levds. The upper half of the filters removed most 
of the suspended solids and effected most of the decrease 

2 in NHs and biochem. Os demand, whereas the lower half 

produced more nitrates. The upper part of the filters 
removed 90% of the B. coli of the influent. The zone of 
greatest activity in the filters was somewhat deeper in 
winter than in summer. C. R. Fdlers 

Experiments with Trenton sewage dudge. Willem 
Rudolfs and I. O. Lacy. N. J. Agr. Expt. 8ta., Bull. 
521, 38-41(1931). — Samples of sewage solids from the 
Trenton sewage plant, contg. large quantities of trade 

3 ^wtes, were limed, and other samples were seeded with 
ripe sludge. The limed samples yidded higher gas pro- 
duction than the control, but less solids reduction. Add- 
ing more lime reduced gas production. The seeded ma- 
terial digested Very rapidly but the gas was less in total 
amt. than is normally formed from* domestic sewaf^e. Fe 
compds. in the sewage are believed to be responsible for 
the decreased gas production. Although large quantities 

. of sulfates were present, H*S production vras low. The Fe 
^ flocks out the findy suspended solids and thus assists in 
settling. The digested sludge dries rapidly. About 25 
million cu. ft. of gas could be collected yearly. 

C. R. Fellers 

Loss of heat in activated dudge aeration channels. 
Darwin W. Tovmsend. Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Engrs. 60, 
63-71(1934). E. H. 

Dis^sal of activated dudge. Arnold Kershaw. Sur- 
S veyor 82, 427-8(1932); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstfocls 
13, S, 11 (Feb. 4, 1933). — ^Various schemes were tried at 
Ep^m, England* for disposing of large amts, of excess 
activated sludge. Such schemes as ridging, harrowing 
and trenching were unsatisfactory. Best results were 
secured by plowing land and planting to coarse water 
grass. When sludge was discharged on such grassy land, 
the solids were retained while the inoffensive liquid passed 
on to the contact beds. Neither flics nor offensive odors 
^ were troublesome. The use of sludge-drying beds during 
fair weather in conjunction with grass lands is practiced 
and about 1.5% of wet sludge on the beds after decanting 
the top water was found to the most practicable dose. 

C. R. Fellers 

Sludge disposal by incineration. M. J. Blew. Public 
Works 64, No. 8, 39-40(1933). — Sludges vary in heat 
value from 6000 B.t.u. per lb. for combined sludge to 9500 
7 B. t. u. for domestic sludge. Drying and leaching re- 
duces the heat value, but moisture should be reduced to 
75%. Incineration temps, must be above 1400^F. to 
prevent odors, but not above 2000''F. if much grit is 
present. Sludge should be stored for a min. time before 
dewatering and predrying. Forced draft with preheated 
air b desirable. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Reaction adjustment of acid sludge. WUiem Rudolfs. 
. N. J, Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 521, 32-4(1931) ; di.C.A. 22, 
^ 2423 . — pB detns. on sludge liquor may be made after 
centrifuging, after filtration through paper or glass wool 
or after dilg. greatly if the liquid is highly colored. Either 
milk of lime or dry Ca(OH)s is the best neutralizing 
agent for the treatment of acid sludges. Graphs are given 
showing the proper amts, of lime required per cu. ft. of 
fresh solids at pB ranges 5.1-6.1. It b best to add the 
lime to highly acid sludges over a period of several days 
9 braiuse of the stimulating action of lime on acid-producing 
microdrganbms. C. R. Fdlers 

Heating top dudge. H. Henry W. Taylor. Public 
Works 64, No. 2, 7, 10-12(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5853.— 
^q>t. at 2 plants in northern New York diowed the 
pombiU^ of controlling gas production by regulating the 
air temp* above the digesting dudge. Thb was eccom- 
plbhsd by iiistalUag a blower to as to force air into the 
Inhoff tvak cover attic at a rate varytaii Iraoi 90 to 180 
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cu. ft. min. During winter months the air was heated 
by passing it through a coil located in an ejchaust burner. 
When top sludge temps, were maintained above 82^P., 
max. ^ production was assured. During summer months 
cool night air was sufficient to cause a marked reduction 
in the gas yield. Hie method suggests an effective means 
of securing a const, yield of gSvS regardless of outdiKir 
temps. C. C. Ruchhoft 

Effect of narrowing the carbon-nitrogen ratio on sludge 
digestion. Willem Rudolfs and I.. R. Setter. N. J. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 529, .31-7(1932); cf. C. A. 27. 

While the uddii. of org. N substances to sewage 
increased the rate of digestion, the mechanism of de- 
compu. is influenced by many other factors. 

C. R. Fellers 

Notes on supernatant liquid and (sludge) digestion. 
Willem Rudolfs. N. J. Agr. |{xpt. Sta. Bull, 521, .3(1-8 
(1931). — ^At solids coiicns. up to 15%, the digestion of 
ripe sludge-fresh solids mixts. from which the siiperiiatant 
liquid is removed is as rapid as that in rnixls. fn>rti which 
the supernatant liquid is not removed. The withdrawal of 
supernatant liquid in digestion tanks has' a slightly de- 
pressing effect on solids digestion. Fourteen days were 
required for the supernatant liquid withdrawn innncdiately 
after collection of the fresh solids to reach a pw of 7.8. 
Mateiial which stood for 1-3 weelcs required 2()-30 days 
longer. That is, sufiernatant liquid after standing in 
contact with the solids contains substances which are 
difficult to decompose. C. R. Fellers 

Distribution of solids in a digestion tank. Willetn 
Rudolfs and C. N. Henderson. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
BuU. 529, 48HI(1932); cf. C. A, 25, 5230.— Stratifica- 
tion became more pronounced in digestion tanks held 
at 21® or below than at higher temps. Two tanks with 
scum layers of 1 and 7 It., resp., were compared. Thed. 
of the sludge near the bottom ol the 2 tanks was practi- 
cally the same. Sepn. of water was more pronounced in 
the tank with the least scum. The ash contents of the 
scums were nearly the same, but the ash content of the 
sludge was considerably higher in the tank without the 
thick layer of scum. Simultaneously with the increase' 
in solids conen. in the sludge, the ash content increased. 
Hie grease content of the scum (deeper layer) was 57% 
of the total dry solids, decreasing rapidly to 48% at the 
underside of the semm blanket. The greasi* content 
decreased further gradually to about 20% in the liquid 
layer and remained const, in the sludge. Bused on ash 
content, the sludge with the thick, greasy scum was con- 
siderably inferior to the material from the other tank. 

C. R. Fellers 

Digestion of activated sludge mixed with fine screenings. 
Willem Rudolfs. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 529, 45-8 
(1932). — Lab. expts. on properly seeded activated sludge 
with addns. of 10-20% of fine screenings showed that 
such fudges coidd be fully digested. The addu. of 10% 
of fine screenings did not appreciably retard liut the 
presence of as much as 20% of fine screenings <lefiiittcly 
delayed digestion and resulted in poorer quality of di- 
gested material. Gas production was higher from sludge 
to which had been added fine screenings (cf. C. A. 24, 
1449). C. R. Fellers 

Effect of trade wastes on thermophilic sludge digestion. 
I. Comparison of the digestion of Trenton (containing 
yielding liquor wastes) and Plainfield solids (domestic). 
H. Heukelekian. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 529, 37~4L 
(1932); cf. C. A. 25, 5231. — 3'he comparison of the di- 
gestion of Trenton solids, which are high in Fc content, 
with the Plainfield solids shows that the presence of he 
affects the digestion in the same way at 50® as at 28®. 
At both temps, the digestion of solids with the higher 
Fe content proceeds at a somewhat faster rate (2-3 days) 
and produces le.ss gas than the domestic solids. 

C. R. Fellers 

Diurnal and seasonal variations in the small ion content 
of outdoor and indoor air. C. P. Yaglou and L. Claribel 
Benjamin. Healing, Piping, Venlilaiing 6, 25-32(1934); 
di. C. A. 26 . 3593. — The variations in the ionization 


condition of outdoor air are considered, together with the 
corresponding changes which take place in lightly occupied 
rooms, heated and ventilated by the usual methods 
Drawings and addnl. specifications of the exptl. app. used 
^ included Evidence supports the belief that sun 
is not the direct cause of atm. ionization. For temps 
under 21® a rise in temp, appears to be assoed. with aii 
increase in the ion numbers, but this does not hold for 
higher temps. Hiere is, however, a definite invert* 
relationship between humidity and ionization. MikIi 
more important than either temp, or humidity are th» 
changes in these conditions; a rise in the interdiunmi 
temp, or humidity is as a rule preceded or accompaiuvd 
by a falling ion content, but if the temp, continues to rise 
for 3 days or more the ionization begins to increa'^r. 
Other influences of less importance are cloudiness, 
humidity aud light or*moderate pptn. of any kind, which 
have a dctrimcnral effect on the small ion content; ii i*. 
found that a considerable increase; in the small fug. ions 
is produced by i)ptii. of a heavy character, while Ixjih pus. 
and neg. ions are increased by pptn. when this is m*- 
cumpaiiied by thunder and lightning. In winter ilu‘ 
coiicn. of small ions is observed to be much lower iti iri- 
door air than in outdoor air ; in summer the reversi* holds 
true. A. W. Furliimk 

Some causes and effects of stream pollution. ]. k. 
Hoskins. Public Works 64, No. 8, 11-12(1933).-- Sul i- 
stances polluting streams may be classificfl as chctii., 
inert and org. The former are directly detrinictilal iiud 
the latter reduce available O and carry pathogenic bactet iii . 
Inert materials create objectionable conditions. Chcinitfals 
produce tastes and odors, damage structures and inter lire 
with trealincnt. Their removal is best accomplished 
being discharged into the stream. Org. pollution is n - 
duced by aerobic and anaerobic decompn. by hucieui 
whose growth is stimulated by plankton. Nainri) 
purification may be encouraged by artificial means such us 
extensive surface exposure, agitation, addn. of O-beariii): 
chemicals and by delaying biochem. oxidation with ilii' 
use of a disinfectant. C. C. Ruchhoft 

The problem of waste-water disposal. L. Aublunt. 
Rev. hyg. mid. privent. 55, 684-9 (1933) .-General. 

C. R. Feller-^ 

Purification of waste water. H. A. J. Pieters and H. 
Koopmans. Chem. Weekbtad 30, 779 -80(1933) ; cf. C. A. 
25, 4639. — Clay can be sepd. from a suspension with an 
elec, current by means of Cu electrodes. The puri!icati(«i 
is due lo electrolytic Cu. More economical is the use of Fc 
electrodes. E. Schottc 

Wastes and pollution vs. recovery for profit. C. M. 
Baker. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 296-8(1933). - 
Suggestions are made for the utilization of materials 
ordinarly wasted. Slight changes in the mfg. process 
often firing new profits and elintinate pollution. Trcai- 
ment of trade wastes is recommended only after cvciy 
effort has bccu made totsalvagc the polluting material. 

C. C. Ruchhoft 

Spent sulfite liquor, its toxic effect and disposal. Vogel. 
ReichsarbcilsblaU 1933, 111, 265-9; Gesundh.^Ing, 56, 
180; Wasser u. Ahwasser 31, 210(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
5452.- -Because of its toxicity for fish and water plants 
and animals, spent sulfite liquors should not be returned 
to rivers. They may be coned, by evapn. and, by the 
addn. of a cementing substance, may be briquetted. 
The coned, liquor may also be used to sprinkle streets to 
lay the dust . It i.s likewise usefulEs a tanning material . 

C. R. Fellers 

Treatment of butter factory drainage. R. E. Harris 
and A. Gordon Gutteridge. S&te of Victoria (Australia) 
Dept. Pub. Health, Bull. 33 and 34, 1020-3( Jan.- June, 
1933) ; U. S. Pub. Headth Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 75(pec. 2.1. 
1933). — ^The wastes from a butter factory in Gippsland 
contg. washings from cream cans, buttermilk, cbuni 
washings, cleansing and sterilizing solns., floor washings 
and ya^ drainage, amounting to 14,000 ^., have been 
successfully treated for a 12-month period in a plflnt con- 
sisting of grease tn^Ni, an . equalizing tank and fi .trickiius 
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fillers for biol. oxidation under aerobic conditions. 
A prelimininary grease trap of 2 parallel basins with a 
i/t-br. detention period at the max. flow removes 6-8 
cu. ft* of grease dally. From the equalizing tank, to 
which dear water is at times added, the waste water 
passes through another grease trap to 2 circular trickling 
Alters and finally through a 3rd grease trap to prcinl. soil 
beds. The addn. of garden earthworms to the filter helps 
to loosen the accumulations of aplid matter from the filter 
tuatcrial. C. R. Fellers 

Disposal of ahaft-fumace wastes. W. Steflens. Z. 
Kommnalvfirtsehafi 23, 409-12(1933); Wasser u. Ah- 
msser 31, 209-10(1933). — ^Wastes may be impounded 
in sedimentation tanks for the settling out of solids and 
the effluent used on arable laud. Where offensive odors 
result, further purification by coagqjlation with lime and 
FcS 04 followed by chlorination is recommended. 

C. R. Fellers 

Grit and screenings incineration plant at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Darwin W. Townsend. Water Works and Sewerage 
80, 317-21(1933). — Preliminary expts. indicated that 
for largc-scffle operation grit and screenings could be 
odtiibined, Centrifuged and incinerated. The burning 
unit consists of 2 furnaces having a capacity of 20 tons 
p(>r 2V hrs. each. Because of high silica content grates 
aie leiiloced by 105 sq. ft. of refractory surface area per 
toll of capacity. The drained and sloped dxarging floor 
m iiiiobstruct^ and 3 charging holes are provided for 
cacli unit. Scrubbing action of the flame is exerted at 
fverv point except in the ash settling chamber. Calcus. 
inilicatc the use of GOO gals, of fuel oil for the 24-hr. run of 
iHUh units. Total cost ests. for operation are $1.75 to 
5:j.()() per ion. C. C. Ruchhoft 


lik'iitiiicatioii and estn. of 1 in mineral waters and 
iMincTui water salts (Prange) 12. 


Cky, H. H.: The Sanitary Inspector’s Handbook. 

1 omloti: H. K, I^ewis & Co., Ltd. 380 pp. 15s. Re- 
Mrwnl in Indian Med, Gas. 68, 597(1933). 

Moyer, J. A., and Fittz, R. U.: Air Conditioning. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Utiok Co. 390 pp. $4. 

kaliiidcr fiir das Gas- uud Wasscrfuch. Established 
I'v G. 1'. Scliaar. Edited by the Deutschen Verein voii 
Ga'<- u. WasstTfachtniinnern and the Preuss. Landesan- 
Mali lur WassiT, Boden- u. Lufthygiene 57 Jahrgang, 
I . T1 . 11 . Wisscnscliaf t lich-tcchnischcr Teil . Munich : 
k . OldcnlKJtirg. 793 pp. M. 7.50. 


Apparatus for purifying water containing oil, etc. Otto 
Hchr. Ger. 689,120, Dec. 2, 1933 (Cl. 85e. 9.05) . 

Means for removing sand from sand traps of water- 
punfying plants. Fritz Micder. Gcr. 588,204, Nov. 17, 
wm (Cl. 85c. 6.03). 

Water distillation. John A. Silyer (to F. J. Stokes 


Madiine Co.). U. S. 1,939,418, Dec. 12. Various app. 
and operative details are described. 

Apparatus for dosing Ufluids as in treating water or 
sewage. Carl Wilson. U. S. 1,939,938, Dec. 19. Various 
structural, meeb. and operative details are described. 

Apparatus for softening water by treatment with base- 
exchange material. George C. Huppeitz. U. S. 1,938,- 
628, D^. 12. Structural and mech. features. 

Apparatus for softening water by use of base-exchange 
material. Walter N. McConkey. U. S. 1,939,1^, Dec. 
12. Various details arc described of an app. wi^ a piston 
pump for softening chemicals. 

Water-softening apparatus for use with base-exchange 
material. John H. Nash. U. S. 1,940,966, Dec. 26. 
Various structural, mcch. and operative details are de- 
scribed. 

Apparatus (suitable for attachment to a faucet) for 
softening water by use of base-exchange material. Jens 
A. W. Madsen. U. S. 1,940,720, Dec. 26. Structure 
details. 

Use of barium ferrite for softening water, etc. Gail J. 
Fink (to National Aluininate Corp.). U. S. 1,940,409, 
Dec. 19. 

Briquets for treating water for use in locomotive boilera, 
etc. Julius Alsbcrg (to Superheater Co.). U. S. 1,938,- 
677, Dec. 12. Briquets arc used comprising a porous 
structure composed of glue and tannin and tannin-bearing 
ext. in the pores. 

Sewage treatment. Guggenheim Bros. Fr. 754,837, 
Nov. 14, 1933. The putrcscible material is removed by 
pptg. a metal hydroxide in the liquid. The mud formed is 
sepd. and treated to render it inoffensive and the metal 
coinpd. is regenerated. Cf. C. A, 27, 1434. 

Sewage treatment apparatus (for bacterial and aeration 
treatment). Friedrich ^himrigk. U. S. 1,939,924, Dec. 
19. Various details are described of an app. and operation 
in which treatment of the sewage is effected in contact 
with an aggregate of * 'settlement bodies’* such as rings of 
wood and earthenware of a sp. gr. about the same os that 
of the sewage. 

Thickener for dewatering materials such as sewage 
by settling and sedimentation. George M. Darby and 
Ernest J. Maust (to Dorr Co.). U. S. 1,938,894, Dec. 12. 
Numerous details arc described. 

Settling sewage and removing gritty sludge from it. 
Win. C. Wel)cr (to Dorr Co.). U. S. 1,939,636, Dec. 12. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Aerating device for sewage-disposal plants. Edward H. 
Jlautz. U. S. 1,940,350, Dec. 19. Structiual details. 

Clarifying tank for sewage. MaxKusch. Ger. 589,011, 
Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 86c. 6.01) . 

Conical miU for reducing bulky objects contained in 
garbage, etc. Eisen- & Stahlwcrke Oehlcr & Co. A.-G. 
Brit. 398,121, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Plate heat-exchangers for air-conditioning plants. 
George G. Bell. Brit. 398,199, Sept. 7, 1933. 


15— SOILS. FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


M. S. ANDBRSON 

The significance of aoU types for agriculture. S. 
Tirricke. Phosphorsdure 3, 681-8(1933).— The chem. 
characteristics of the horixons of different soil types are 
disi'ussed with particular reference to the distribution of P. 

K. D. Jacob 

Colloid chemistry in agriculture. S. Gericke. Phos- 
phorsaure 3, 723-5 (1983) .-i^A Mef discussion 6i the rela- 
tion of colloids to the structure and properties of soils. * 

K. D. Jacob 

Soil reactions and forest types in the Duke Forest. 

.1 • S. Coile. Ecology 14 , 323-33(1933).— The rietn. of H- 
jun COUCH, on 500 soil samples frem the Duke Forest in N. 
Ur. shows that litter of low H-ion conen., such as red 
sum, yellow poplar, red maple, river birch, sycamore and 
wood, decomposes more rapidlv and the decompn. 
tneorporate more rapidly into the mineral soil 


AND K. D. JACOB 

than does Utter of high H-ion conen. such as lobloUy pine, 
shortleaf pine and the oaks. The soil reactions under 7 
forest types in the Duke Forest, as detd. colorimetrically, 
do not differ enough to be a limiting factor in the distribu- 
tion of the forest types. Fourteen references. 

John O. Hardesty 

Laboratory methods of soil investigation compared with 
field experiments. W. Wflhlbier and Schulze. Z. 
P^nsenemdhr., DUngung Bodenk, 12B, 460-8(1933). — 
domparison of yields of beets, potatoes and small grains 
grown in field expts. to dct. the effect of KiO with the 
indications of Dirks’ (cf . C. A . 27, 8767) procedure showed 
agreement in less than 60% of the cases. C. J. S. 

Studies in Malayan soils. J. H. Dennett and H. A. 
Tempany. Malayan Agt. J, 21, 345-61(1938).— Ma- 
layan soils are discussed and classified' as to dimate. 
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pwent material and vegetation. Theie are the aranite, 
quartziie» XUub, coast alluviumy Petang, Ddoiite and 
bighland soils. Low org. matter content as wdl as the 
laoc of a store of plant food characterizes these tropical 
soils. CaO varies from 0 04 to 0.13%; KiO from 0.05 to 
0.80%; and PfO» from 0.02 to 1.00%. The available 
plant food is not more than 0.1 of the above figures. Only 
occasionally is tlie soil aridity definitely harmful. In such 
cases the ^11 is 3.5 or \tb% caused by free H 9 SO 4 . The 
ratio of N to C is about 11.0. The N content of inland 
soils Is 0.1- 0.2% and of coastal plain soils 0.15-0.40%. 

Irvin C. Brown 

The black soils in the vicinity of Sofia. Ivan T. Stran* 
ski. Z. Pflanzenernahr.. Dungunf Bodenk, 32A, ^1-33 
(1933) — llie origin and characteristics of certain swampy 
soils are discussed The.se badly drained black soils are 
rich in fertility but have unfavorable phys. properties. 
They are. in gciicial, responsive to liming and PiOi fer- 
tili^tiou. Twenty-seven references. C. J. S. 

Base-exchange equilibria In clajrs. C. E Marshall and 
K. 8 Gupta. J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 52, 43a-43T(1033).-> 
Analytical and electrometric data are presented from a 
basc-exchangi* investigation in which Putnam day (bei- 
dellite) and lientonitc (montinorillonitc) were used. The 
reactions studied were between Na-clay and KCl, CaClt 
and AgNOi, also H-clay with AgNOi and T1^4. It was 
found that when a sufficiently wide ra^e of conen is 
chosen none of the base-exchange^ equations which have 
been proposed is satisfactory. The substitution of activi- 
ties for conctis. in the simple mass-action equations does 
not suffice to make them valid. A. M. Brant 

Evaporation of water from the soil. Max T. Lorey. 
Z. Pflansenernahr . , Dungung Bodenk . 32A, 257 78(1933) . — 
Tlie relative cvapiis. of HiOfrom 1 Vf Mun. and finer quartz 
sand and from fn‘e IltO surface were studied. C J. S. 

The relation of hygroscopic water to the exdiange 
capacity. S. N. Aleshin. ChemUalion Sociahstic Agf. 
1932, No 11-12, 29-38. — A. p<}ints out that there is a 
definite parallelism be* tween the variation in the values of 
the hygroscopic moisture, in terms oi,millicquivalcnts, of 
different soils and their variation m values of exchange 
capadty. By dividing the milhequivalents of moisture by 
the millicquivalents of exchange capacity a definite figure 
is obtained which is characteristic for the zonal soil tyfie. 
After obtaining the characteristic value (K) tui any soil 
type it is possible by dividing the millieiiuivalcnts uf 
hygroscopic moisture per 100 g. of soil by the const, to 
obtain exchange capacity of the soil A. cites data 
showing that this method of obtaining the exchange ca- 
pacity of the soil is in close agreement with actual dctiis. 

T. S. Joffe 

The validity of Vageler’a sorption equation for estimating 
the relative Bolttbilities of nutrients in the soil. P.Kottgcn. 
Z. Pflanzenernahr,, Dungung Bods»A;.32A,320 36(1933). — 
Vagekr*s (ct. C. A. 26, 3865) math, treatment of the 
ease of leplacemetil of absorbed ions is criticized 0 x 1 the 
grouml that hem ever applicable it may be to salt-free 
pcnnuliUb, it IS not necessarily valid for the soil's absorp- 
tive coinpkx VurtlKT, the cation used, NH«, occurs 
naluially in soils in important amts. On theoretical 
grounas, H ^ should be the best replacing cation foi soil 
studies Application «»f V *s piocedurc 10 humid soils 
indicated 110 consistency in the amt. of sorbed base, al- 
though values lot and soils were in better agreement. It 
is no more useful than the older leachii^ methods, and its 
limitations arc such that good indications are not to be 
expected with poor soils. C. J. Schollenberger 

Quantitative laws in the study of the absorption i^per- 
ties of soils. E. N. Capon Chemualwn Socialistic Agr. 
1M2, No 11-12, 18 '28.' O develops a fontiula by wliich 
he dets. the exchange capacniv of soils i>y gelling 2 exptl. 
points, using definite c*otictis ol «. U clrulyXcs on 2 samples uf 
soil, on II straight line which u presents giaphicallv the 
isotherm equation. Taking tin exptl data of Gedroiz he 
.shows hpw the calciis by the formula (*oriespond to the 
actual drtns J S. Joffe 

The penneability of the soil. P. Zuukei. KuUur- 
techmker 35, 335(1932); ForUchr. Landw. 8, 133.— The 


rdatkMi between the permeability of a soil and ity partui* 
size and hygroscopicity is developed for a day soil, Pa 
tide^dze and hygroscopicity detns. may, under cert .011 
conditions, lead to different evaluations of the pernu 
ability of a given sofi. For medium and heavy aoils^ a nioa 

reliable figure for penneabiUty can be obtained from tin 
mean of the results of partide-size, hygroscopicity and 
heat-of-wetting detns. K. D. jaenb 

Cobeaion foccea in aoila with nnehaamd figure 
V. G. Buluichev and G. 1. Pokrovski!. 7. Tech. Phw 
(U.S.S.R.) 3, 625-31(1933).— Cohesion forces in v.ik 
depend on the way in which the water content and thv 
relative diapcs of the soil partidcs affect the capillarv 
forces. P. H. Rathmanii 

The effect of raw phoaplwte on the aoile in Ukrame 
P. F. Tobochko. Chemisatiou Soeialistie Agr. 1932, No 
11- 12, 43-^. — ^T. pfesents exptl. data on the effort of 
raw phosphates on the various subtypes of chernozem is 
compared with acid phosphate. He shows that oukidt 
of the deep chernozem raw phosphates may serve a 
favorable substitute for acid phosphate. J. S. Jolb 

Bacteriophage and the fatigue of aoila planted in alfalfa 
A. Demolon and A. Dunez. Compt. rend. 197, 1341^) 
(1933). — ^Bacteriophage was found in the nodtdes, roof 
and stems of alfalfa over 1 yr. old but not in the loaxes 
It was also found in soil in which alfalfa over 1 yr. old wd<i 
grown. In the soils planted in yoang alfalfa no bacterio- 
phage was found. Its presence in the soil is markcillv 
persistent. This causes soil fatigue and by the end of tht 
second year the soil is unfit for the development of Icgunc 
This condition persists until the accumulated bai'toio 
phage disappears. Expts. indicate that bacteriophage^ i^Mll 
pass from the soil into the plants. J. R. Adanii 

Experimental investigationa on the importance of 
physical soil constants for various fonns of natural and 
newly developed pasture practice. W. Schuiictiuinn 
Z. Pflanzenernahr.^ DUngUHg Bodenk. 32A, 278-301(191.1) 

C. J. Schollenb(i),Lr 

Correcting the unproductiveness of acid and alkaline 
muck soils for the growing of vegetable crops (> M 
Tail and J. E. Knott. N. Y. (Gmcll) Agr. Bxpt Su , 
Bull. 572, 3-19(1933).— Muck soils showing a pn ri.u tioii 
of 4 .0 may require an addn. of 8 tons to the acic of gtoutul 
limestone. If the reaction Is between pn 6 and 7, mail 
from the drainage ditches should not be spread on tli( 
surface or the soil will become too alk. In alk. miuk 
soils, if ilic subsoil is acid, deep plowing or the addn uf 
V»-l ton of S per acre will correct the alky. Flowers t»f .s 
were as effective as inoculated S composts. The optinmiii 
soil reaction for vegetables on acid and alk. muck sml is 
not the same. For practical purposes, mucks sIiouiuk 
reactions oi pn 5-7 are normally sati^actory for crof) 
production. C. R. Kriltt- 

Carbon dioxide from the Boil> and plant assimilatioxi 

V. Subrahmanyan and G. S. Siddappa. Nature 132, lUOl 
2(1933). — Barley was« grown on soil contg. org. matin 
and treated, in scp. pots, with FesOi, KMnOi and ILtb 
There was about 32% more dry matter in the treated than 
m the untreated pots. The authors' interpretation is th it 
the young plants get most of their COi from the soil, shul 
the oxidizing agents would increase the available CDs 

J. J. WifiaiiMU 

The influence of the lime atatoa of iin soil upon the 
ability of a plant to asaimilate jdionlioclc add and potash 

W. Lesch. Z. Pflanzenernahr. p DOniung Bodenk 32A, 
20 -32(1933). — ^Thc effect of changes in pn end contmt uf 
active OiO due to physiologically acid and alk. fertilization 
and heavy liming upon (I) the citric add soly. of soil PA 
and KiO and (11) indications of the Neubauer rye-^rdhug 
method was investigated. The nature of the fertili/atiuu. 
whether acid or basic, had no effect upon PA- 
reduced the availability of CaH 4 PaOs according to 11 hji' 
not according to I. This throws doubt upon tin nh* 
ability of II as an index of PA supply, since field 
show that liming docs not decrease the action of PA- 

to 84^ in the lab. at the rate of 150 IcgTha., PA 
covered quantitativdy by 1 $ but only 74% by H, still 
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when limed. Fltsriiohtticnll^ baak fertilisnUon increMed 
the availability of JbQf an effect furthered by l^iag, 
indicated by both 1 and n. C. J. SchdUenberm 
The ^uaalloii of magnaaia in acrlcultiixe. Oi. Bnoux. 
7. or- 339H0, 867^(1933) .—After a brief 

review of the subject a deacription is given of some pot 
tests which indicate that MgO might be used advanta- 
t^eously as a fertilizer ingredient, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of certain flowers. However, the results obtained in , 
I'lcld teats arc so irregular that it would appear premature ‘ 
tci recommend the unrestricted use of MgO l^ilizers. 

y J. R. Adams 

Potaaaiuin in colcareoua aoila. I. Sdubllily and 
avaiUhiUty. W. T. McGeorge. Ariz. Agr. Bxpt. Sta., 
Tech. BM. 50, l-19(193 3j . — Ariz. soils contain large 
reserves of K but there is a^de variation in the amt. of 
ii-placeable or less firmly bound K. Even in the poorest 
soils there is no evidence of an immediate need for K. The ; 
soly. in water is very low in some soils but the adsorbed K 
rcstxmds so readily to the solvent action of CQt that the 
low soly. in water does not handicap the absorption by the 
(TOP provided root respiration is normal. The Neubauer 
ust shows that plants will absorb large amts, of K from 
these sods during the early stages of ^owth. In fact, the 
indications are that luxury consumption will take place in 
iiiatiy of them. In genend, available K in soils d^reascs 
with soil depth, as docs also the soly. of K in water. The ' 
subsoils have a strong fixing power for K and thus, by 
iixation of K leached from the surface soils, the supply of 
available K in the subsoil increases with cultivation, n. 
Some properties of replaceable potassium. Jhid. 20-42; 
(1. C. A. 23, 1980.— Replaceable K is abundantly present 
lu Ariz. calcareous soils. Exchange K is readily replaced 
I mm calcareous soils by 0.1 N solns. of NH 4 salts but not 
by Ca salts, while in non-colcarcous soils the 2 salts are ; 
ocitially eflective. Ca salts depress the hydrolysis of K 
/.colilc and increase fixation of K in calcareous soils, but not 
IV lion-calcareous soils. Calcareous material in soils 
depresses the soly. of soil K bdow the theoretical value 
detd. by Magistsid (C. A. 23, 1980) and show high Neu- 
linuer values for K. Neubauer values for calcareous and 
noii-calcareous soils contg. cquiv. amts, of replaceable K 
.lie higher in the former. However, the soly. of replace- 
uble K is higher in the latter. Neutral Ca salts show an < 
:ktivc initial liberation of K from calcareous soils. Hold- 
ing calcareous soils for an extended period in a puddled 
vundition does not change the rcplaceability of K. Loss 
of icplaceable K by leaching with pure is small for 
calcareous soils. Heating ^careous soils increased re- 
placeable K up to 75U^ in a sandy loam, while there was 
little change in a silty-clay loam. Grinding calcareous 
M>ils in a hill mill increased the rcplaceability oi K approx. . 
infold . Grinding a peat soil hod no effect on rcplaceability 
of K. Grinding incases the exchange capacity of the 
itiorg. exchange complex, but does not alter the exchange 
capacity of org. colloids. Themes arc presented whkh 
vvplain the greater availability of K in calcareous soils and 
support the postulation that they contain a large part of 
ibvir K adsorbed by non-crysl. colloids, either in the form 
of '.yut hetic zeolite-like compds. or isoelec. ppts. Twenty- 
^■ven references. C. R. Fdlers 1 

Preliminary pot experiments to investigate the symp- 
toms of nutrient deficiency in five varieties of cabbage on 
three different hrpee of soil. F. Vogel. Erttdkr, 

2Q, 457-b2(1933) . — ^Pot expts. with kde, Brussels sprouts, 
cniiliflr>wer, kohlrabi and winter cabbage were carried out 
on sandy, peat and loamy soil. Treatment consisted of 
complete fertilizer, without K*0, without PiQi, without N, 
iuicl untreated. On the.peat and loamy .soils 0.6 g. each of 
brimasalpeter, KCl and superphosphate were given per ' 
put . This amt. was reduced by half with sandy soil. N 
dvlk iency caused retarded growth and low yield. P*0* 
(Iclkieiicy produced a pale-colored leaf, cifscpt with kale 
oil the loamy soil. KiO deficiency produced a pale color, 
absence of the characteristic waxy layer on the surface 
of haves, excesdve transpiration and the consequent 
jilting tendency, leaf«foll and marginal discoloratkm. 
Complete fertiliser Increased yields 104old on sandy soil, 
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I 3-7-fold on loam, and 6-13-f61d on peat aoil as compared 
with the untreated pots. John O. Hardesty 

Tbs root syitams of cereal plants with tmevan dlatribu- 
tioa of nutrient aubataaeoa in the soil. M. A. J. Goede- 
waagen. Phos^kofsdure 3, 688-711(1933).— Oat plants 
were grown in rectangular boxes in a soil that was origi- 
nally very deficient in P. In each box a vertical section of 
the soil corresponding to ^/i of the total vol. of the box 
^ was thoroughly mixed with a phosphate fertilizer, that 
‘ was comparatively insol. in water, at the rate of 400 kg. 
P«Oi per hectare; adequate amts, of the other fertilizing 
elements were uniformly distributed throughout the entire 
vol. of the soil. The position of the oat plants in the 
boxes was varied with resp^t to their ifistance from the 
portion of the soil receiving the phosphate fertilizer. 
The total dry wt. of the shoots decreased rapidly with 
increase in the distance of the plants from the pfao^hate- 
I fertilized soil, the effect of the phosphate being negligible 
at a distance of 0.2 m.; the dry wt. of the roots changed 
in the same direction but to a smaller extent. The results 
indicate that the max. utilization of water-ihsol. phos- 
phates is obtained only when the fertilizer is placed in close 
contact with the plant roots. K. D. Jacob 

Cor^ebaeteria as an important group of soil mioro- 
organiama. H. L. Jensen. Proc. Linnean Soe. N. S. 
Wales 58, 181-6(1933). — ^Bacteria possessing the charac- 
^ leristics of the genus Corynebacterium occur os a numeri- 
cally important group of microdrganisms in Australian 
soils, accounting for 8^5% of the nos. of bacterial colonies 
developing on plates of dextrose-casein agar. The no. 
increases somewhat with decreasing soil acidity. They 
appw to be active in the decompn. of org. matter in soil, 
particularly in the later stages of the process. They are 
probably identical with certain organisms previously 
; recorded as rhizobia. K. C. Beeson 

The bacteriological oxidation of sulfur In an Australian 
soil. P. M. Rountree. Australian J. ExptL BioL Med. 
Sci. 11, 209-18(1933). — ^The optimum moisture range was 
(KMK)% of satn., and the optimum temp, range 16-36^. 
A new organism of the ThiobadUus group changed the pn 
of the soil from 8.4 to 4.6 in 12 days, under lab. conditions. 

C. G. King 

Occurrence of Azotobacter in peat soils of New York. 

> J. K. Wilson and B. D. Wilson. N. Y. (Comdl) Agr. 
Kxpt. Sta. Memoir 148, 3-16(1933). — ^Fifty-four ]^t soils 
from 6 geographical locations in N. Y. state were air-dried, 
ground and stored for 27 months before examg. for Atoto- 
bacter. The soils were add in reaction, except 1, and 
ranged in reaction from 3.6 to 7.0. Four of the samples 
showed no Aeotobacter. There was no close relationship 
between the soil reaction and the presence of these bac- 
j teria. The soil complex seems to be more important in 
controlling the activity of Azotobacter than the soil reaction. 
Soils that contain carbonates and are not naturally suited 
to the macroscopic growth of Azotobacter can be made 
suitable in this resist by adjusting the ratio of carbonate 
to phosphate. This is best accompliriied by the addn. of 
sol. salts contg. P and certain basic substances, or by the 
addn. of HQ, HtS04 or H1PO4. A practical aralication 
of these findings is that soils may l>e treated with S in order 
\ to narrow the ratio of carbonate to phosphate so that the 
soils will be more productive. C. R. Fdlers 

Character of the peat deposits of New York. B. D. 
Wilson and E. V. State. N. Y. (Con^) A^. Bxpt. 
Su., Memoir 149, 3-20(1933). — Characteristic profiles 
and chem. analyses of the various peat deposits are given. 
Five different types were encountered. Ibe character of 
the imderlying material detd. largely the amt. of Ca and 
acidity in the deposits. The layers resting on non- 
^ calcareous materials were more acid than when calcareous 
underlying material was present. The CaO content was 
0.92-6.8%; MgO. 0.18-0.91; N, 1.04^3.37; org. C, 
29.8-67.06; and pn^ 4.2-G.O. The N was present largely 
as lignin-humus complexes. The org. matter of each of 
the lay^ contained more hemicelliilcise thaq cellulose. 
The amt. of eadi of these constituents is smaller in the org. 
matter of most of the layers than is the amt. of lignin 
humus. The relative amts, of the org* constituents of the 
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t>eat materials are not necessarily an indication of a 1 
particular kind of peat. C. R. Fdlers 

The decomposition of hydrolytic peat products indading 
ammoniated peat. 1. C. Fcustel and H. G. Byers. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Tech. Bull. 389, 1--32(1933). — study was 
made of the decompu. of peat when mixed with soil as 
measured primarily by COt evolution. The samples of 
peat were used in the raw condition and as the products of 
various types of chem. treatments, including extn. by . 
solvents and reactions with water, acids and bases at ^ 
ordinary and at elevated temps, under pressure. The 
raw peats decoiiipd. vciy slowly whereas peat treated at 
ordinary temp, with 40% HCl or at 150^ under pressure 
with CaO or NHi decompd. quite rapidly, the max. rate 
being approx. */t of the rate of sweet clover under the same 
conditions. Peat and other org. materials are capable of 
reacting with NHi to form nitrogenous compds. of which 
only a small proportion is ammoniacal in nature. The 3 
increase in the combined N when various org. materials 
were treated with NHi at 150^ for 3 hrs. ranged from 2.37 
% in lignin from corn cobs to 5.78% in sphagnum moss 
peat. There is no relationship between the N originally 
present and the addnl. N taken up in the treatment. The 
immediate availability of the total N in treated samples of 
saw-gra.ss peat is between 25 and 50% as compared with 
inorg. N. W. H. Ross 

The connection between the degree of decomposition ^ 
and some physicodiemical properties of high moor peat. 
Th. Amd, W. Siemers and W. Hoffmann. 2. Pflaneener- 
nahr., Dtingung Bodenk. 32A, 257-60(1933). — Nineteen 
samples of peat and one of living sphagnum were examd. 
for extent of dccompn. by the methods of (I) Komarevskii 
(cf. C. A. 23, 3070), (II) Oden (cf. C. A. 15, 2143) and 
(III) Keppcler (cf. C. A. 14, 2901). I, requiring a detn. 
of residual cellulose, is too tedious for practical use with ^ 
many samples; n is'subject to minor errors but is satis- 
factory. Analyses indicated that C increases and H 
decreases with progress of peat development. Young 
peat is much lower in N, PsOi and K 2 O than living moss, 
but N increases with dccompn.; CaO changes little but 
acidity increases. C. J. Scliollcnberger 

Sampling and testing peat litter. M. Popp. Z. 
Pflanzenern&hr Dtingung Bodenk. 32A, 182-4(1933). — 
Water content and absorptive capacity for II 2 O arc the 6 
only tests; the latter is detd. under arbitrary conditions 
de.scribed. C. J. Schollenberger 

The influence of magnesium on different potato soil 
types. B. E. Brown, G. V. C. Houghland, O. Smith and 
R. L. Carolus. Am. Potato J, 10, 55"ti5(1933) ; Reo. 
AppUed Mycol. 12, 654-5. — When MgS 04 was added to 
Norfolk sandy loam soil in Virginia having a of 4.2 
much leas chlorosis^ (indicative of a well-defined growth 
disturbance) of potato leaves was observed than when ' 
MgSOi was not used. Addn. of MgSOi to soils having 
pH 5.5 showed no beneficial results, however. Mg in water 
of the Atlantic seaboard coastal plains section where this 
chlorosis is common is low and possibly the chlorosis is an 
indication of Mg deficiency. In most cases the diseased 
plants were growing on very acid soils— 4.2-5. 

Oden E. Sheppard 

Nitrogen balance in black cotton soils in the Malwa b 
P lateau. I. Yeshwant D. Wad and V. G. Panae. 
Indian J. Art. Sci. 3, 820-32(1933). — ^A study was made 
of the rate of nitriftcation of karanja cake, safflower cake 
and (NH 4 ) 3 S 04 in a black cotton sr>il maintained at the 
rmtimum moisture content (25-30%) and incubated under 
shade in diffused light at relative atm. humidities ranging 
from 60 to 100% . At the higher humidities ammoniacal N 
was higher and nitrate N lower than at the lower humidi- 
ties. In the drier atms. there was greater accumulation of 9 
nitrates from karanja cake and (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 than from 
safflower cake. In the wetter atms. the initial accumula- 
tion of nitrates was more rapid from karanja and safflower 
cakes than from (NIT 4 )xS 04 . With all treatments nitrates 
decreased cspidly in the *^rd week, the greatest decrease 
occurring with karanja cake, lliere was no loss of N in 
any case. The appearance of algal ^wlh uc.!Ct]rred shiiul- 
tanemisly with the d(*(Tcu.se in nitrates; utilization of 


nitrates by algae is a factor in decreasing loss of N from 
soils by leaching during periods of heavy rainfall. 

K. D. Jacob 

The iofloenca of cropping py item and f utilization on the 
reaction of Sassafras silt losm soil. Henry C. Harris. 
J. Am. Soc. Agxon. 26, 29-34(1934). — ^Long-time treat- 
ments with farm manure, N, P^Oi or KtO fertwzers of plats 
located on the Delaware Agr. ^pt. Farm have had no 
appreciable influence on the reaction of the soil. This is 
probably due to local conditions and the combinations 
used. It appears that the Pu value of this soil has been 
influenced by the cropping system grown on the soil, 
especially where CaO was applied. J. R. Adiuns 

The cycle of phoqihorus in the soil. Walter Sauerlandt. 
Phosphors&ure 3, 711-22(1933). — ^When they were grown 
in sand cultures contg. a very small amt. of black soil, oat 
plants were unable to dtilize efficiently the P of unde- 
compd. phytiu; good results were obtained, however, 
when the phy tin was added to the cultures 2 months before 
the seeds were planted. Samples of soil taken from plots 
immediately after growth of clover were very low in sol. P, 
but the amts, of sol. P increased considerably, in some 
cases, wheu the samples were kept for 6-8 weekx and the 
moisture content vras maintained at 60% of the water- 
holding capacity. Tests on acid soils (pn 4.1-6.3) main- 
tained at a moisture coutciit cquiv. to 60% of the water- 
holding capacity and incubated at 20** for 5-10 weeks 
indicated that wheu P was supplied as KlTtP 04 the amt. 
of available P (Dirks and Scheffer method) decreased to a 
min. in 5 weeks and then increased slightly. Thirty-two 
references. K. D. Jacob . 

A comparison of estimations of phosphoric acid in soil \ 
by the pot method of S. A. Mits^erlich and the rapid ' 
procedure of Dirks and Scheffer. W. Meimberg and W. 
Sauerlandt. Z. Pflanzenerndhr., DUngung Bodenk. 12B, 
489-99(1933) . — ^A comparison of tests with 234 soils by (I) 
the Mits^erlich (cf . C. A .• 18, 2053) and (II) Dtrks- 
Scheffer (cf . C. A . 24, 3070) tests indicated agreement in 
only 59% of the cases. All soils testing 8 or over by II 
were inclicate<l to be supplied adequately with PfOi by L 
But of all the soils indicated to be stocked sufficiently with 
PiOb by I, only 44% were so indicated by H. If heavy 
soils alone arc considered, the latter figure is 25%. If 
soils poor in PqOa are considered as a group, agrcctnetii 
was 9()%. The indications of 11 are of qual. value only. 

C. J. Schollenlx!rgi>r 

The estimation of a soil's need for phosphoric acid 
fertilization by means of Aspergillus niger. H. Nsklus, 
O. Vilsmeicr and F. Kohl. Z. Pflaneenerndkr., Dungunf> 
Bodenk. 32A, 50-70(1933); cf. C. A. 25. 3426.— The 
increase in moisture and ash-free weight of mycelium from 
the 5-day growth of A . niger in 75 ml. flasks contg. 30 ml. 
nutrient solti. with 1% citric acid and botli 2.5 and 7.5 g. 
soil over growth in check flasks without soil furni.shes a 
reliable index to the soil's supply or available P1O4. The 
weights of mycelium obtained and the soil's need for PsOb 
arc related thus: 


Wdxht over 2 controls 

2.5 g. soil 7 5 g. soil 
0.16-0.40 g. 0.24-0.60 g. 
0.40-0.54 0.60-0.86 

Over 0.54 Over 0.86 


Need for PsOi 

Unconditional 

Conditional 

None 


The indications of the A. niger method resemble more 
closely those of the citric acid extn. of Kdnig-Hasenbauuier 
(C. A. 24, 4574) than the growth_pf plant seedlings ac- 
cording to Neubauer-Schndder. Fifteen references. 

C. J. Schollcnberger 

The phosphoric acid fertilizaliqn of legumes. Arnold 
Kornfeld. Pkosphors&ure 3, 594-623(1933). — ^Thoraw 
meal was as efficient as superphosphate in increasing the 
yield of legumes, particularly lucerne and soy 
In field expts. on a neutral soil the plants soon showed the 
full fertilizing effect of superphosphate, whereas Thomas 
meal wa.s slower in action; in contrast to Thomas meal, 
superphosphate showed no secondary fertilizing action. 
Both fertilizers shortened the vegetation period, particu- 
larly of soy beans. The effect of inoculation in retarding 
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tlie ripening of soy beans was overcome by the use 
phosphnte fertilizers. Phosphates had a favorable effect 
oil the root system, and there was a correlation between 
setting of rout nodules and the digestible protein con- 
tent of the plants. The use of phosphate fertilizers has 
made the growth of legumes profitable in certain Rouman- 
ian districts. Twenty-five references K. D. Jacob 
Detection of the change In potassium and phosifiioric 
acid contents of soil during a vegetation period by the soil 
investigation method of Wrangall. Hans Stahl. J. 
JmwIw. 81, 223-48(1 933) .—Five soils were carefully 
!;aiiiplcd to a depth of 15 cm. In addn. a few deeper 
samples were taken. Kxts. by pressing out the soil soln. 
ami repeated extiis. in water were made after a fixed amt. 
of foriilizer was added. Ana4csg:s indicated that the P^Oa 
absorbed is tightly held Im^ a portion is sol. by 
repeated extn. with water. K is more easily extracted 
ilian P*Oe. Irvin C. Brown 

The phosphate question. VI. Estimation of phosphate 
requirement. O. Arrhenius. Z, Pflanzenernmr,, DUn^ 
^ung Bodtnk, 32A, 1-20(1933). — About (1000 soil samples 
from vSwedish fields on which percentage increases in vari- 
ous crops foU«>wiug PaOi fertilization were also detd. were 
examined for (I) citric acid-sol. PaOs (cf. C. i4. 23, 5534), 
;IIj lactate-si>l. PaO* (cf. Kguer, C. A, 27, 3278) and 
'III) 0.01% NaCl ill HaO-sol, PaOi. The data are tabu- 
lated and analyzed by statistical methods. Indications 
fi.iin I showed high com-lation with field results, 11 was 
triirlv good, HI of practically no value. C. J. S. 

Effect of increased applications of phosphates on the 
yield and quality of tobacco. B. Swietochowski. Dos- 
wiadcsiilnictwo Rolnicze 6 (1930); Phosphor saure 3, 
Till'.-- H fertilizers increased the yields, improved the 
ftiiality and hastened the time of ripening of tobacco. N 
tirtilizers had a deleterious effect on the quality. 

K. D. Jacob 

The phosphate fertilization of potatoes. Vowinekd. 
Vhosphorsaure 3, 735-9(1933). K. D. Jacob 

The citric acid solubility of phosphates, J. D'Ans, 
!■. Polile and W. Schtippe. Z. PftanzenernAhr.^ Dilngung 
Mnik. 32A, 70 -84(1933) .-—Soln. of PjOe in 2% citric 
ucid ai 18-20**, widely used as an index of availability of 
pliosphates, is shown to be dependent upon size of sample 
:in(l other factors. Under some conditions it is consider- 
abjv increased by Ca(N 05 )s or KNOa, an effect mistakenly 
.Kiributecl to increase in availability from fusion with these 
and decreased more by CaCOj than by CaO, be- 
of the formation of a difficultly sol. film on the. 
iKirticU*. of CaO. Small samples of tcch. CaHP 04 and 
(.\h( 1 * 04 V. are almost completely dissolved ; larger samples 
.q)liT(»ach a limit in soly. as)miptotically. Curves for 
I'lorida and pebble phosphates arc similar; samples less 
ilwn 6 .ind 3 g., resp.,/250 ml. are more, and larger sam- 
sol. than CaHPCbf but exceed CasfPOOsthrdugh- 
‘»ut. With samples less than 4 g., the soly. of apatite 
i xcu'ds that of Cui(P 04 )t. Dissolv^ PeO* from Khenania 
pliosphate increases rapidly with sample size up to 2. fig. , 
'lieu ril'd eases sharply, and is less than that from Florida 
i:iw phiisj)haic‘ with 10 g. and larger samples. A similar 
bill Ic'is pronounced decrease in soly. was shown by basic 
hut both these artificial phosphates arc in general 
iiion* Kol. than the other materials. Study of soly. curves 
yvn tile whole range is a safer basis for judgment of 
hrtiljyi r value than single detns. C. J. S. 

What influence has fineness of basic slag, Kosseir and 
^ona phosphates and Kola apatite upon the fertilizing 
action of their phosphoric acid? C. Krfigel, C. Drey- 
Wiig mid H. Kurlh. Z, Pflansenemitiir,, DUngung 
f^odrnk. 32A, 302-20(1933) ;• cf. following abstr.— Expts. 
;»iu oats in Mitsclicrlich pots of humus sandy loam, 

' iiuhcaicd basic or Thomas slag at the rate of 40-160 
^K /ha. to he by far the. best source of P|0| among those 
I'l^rcentages of efficiency with fineness were 
75-UK3-niesh, 28.0% for l(X)-200-mcsh and 
<or slag passing a sieve with 2(X) meshes/in. The 
phosphate rocks of similar fineness and PsOi contents 
tri* itss than 6% efficient in all tests. The apatite 
iiTcased slightly in efficiency with fineness, but the other 


ground phosphate rocks did not. Conclusion: Raw phos- 
phates are unsuitable for use on nearly neutral mineral 
soils. Extensive review with data and 37 references. 

C. J. Schollcnberger 

Is superphosphate used os top dressing as valuable as 
when worked into the soil? C. Kriigel and C. Dreyspriug. 
Z. Pflanzenern&hr,^ DUngung Bodenk. 12B, 449-60 
(1933) .-«ee C. A. 28, 555*. C. J. SchoUcnbcrgcr 

The effect of different colloidal soil materials on the 
efficiency of superphosphate. Philip L. Gilc. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Tech. Bull. 371, 1-49(1933). -Detns. are 
given of the effects of 17 surface soils and 14 subsoils on the 
efficiency of superphosphate. Addas, of some soils 
greatly reduce the efficiency of .superphosphate as com- 
pared with its efficiency in pure quartz sand while otluu’ 
soils increase its efficiency. Thirteen of the 14 subsoils 
tested impart a lower efficiency than the cotresponding 
surface soils. Soils contg. colloids with a high SiOi- 
sesquinxide ratio may enhance the efficiency of super- 
phosphates while those contg. colloids with low ratios 
depress efficiency. The same is also true of siilisoil ma- 
terials. Charcoal and peat increase somewhat the effi- 
ciency of suiierphosphatc and phosphate rock in pure 
quartz sand and the efficiency of superphosphate in sand 
and soil mixts. The effect of a soil colloid on superphos- 
phate seems to depend on the degree to which the colloidal 
material is satd. with PsOe, the SiOa-sesqtiioxide ratio of 
the colloid, the effect of the colloid on the H-ion conen. of 
the medium and the content of org. matter. The avail- 
ability of rock phosphate on the other hand seem.s to he 
governed primarily by the. H-ion conen. of the medium. 
The efficiencies of siiperphasphate calcd. from the wts. of 
crop increases are al)out the same as those calcd. from the 
quantities of P«Oe recovered in the crops. Fifty-four 
references. W. H. Roas 

Causes of the action of Thomas meal. A. Wil- 
helmj. Phosphors&ure 3, 677-^(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 
5869 ; 28, 556^. — ^A summary of recent investigations 
relating to the soly., action and mobility of the P and the 
importance of the Ca, Si, Mg and Mn in Thomas meal. 

K. D. Jacob 

The **active lime'* in Thomas meal. S. Gcricke and 
K. H. vSiemens. Phosphors&ure 3, 605-87(1933).— The 
abs. soil-neutralizing value of the liuie in 3’liotnas meal 
cannot be detd. directly, but the activity of the lime can 
be detd. indirectly by comparison with limestone and 
other standard liming materials. A study of the changes 
in ^11 values and hydrolytic acidities of 2 acid soils indi- 
cated Uiat the neutralizing value of the total lime in 
Thomas meal is at least as liigh as that of the same amt. 
of lime ill the form of marl; field expts. and chem. lab. 
tests gave similar results. The lime of Thomas meal and 
of marl dissolved more rapidly in 0.025 N HCl than in 
0.025 N AcOH ; in both acids, the av. initial rate of soln. 
of Thonias-mcal lime was somewhat greater than that of 
marl lime and somewhat lower than that of fine-marl lime. 
A 10% NH 4 CI soln. dissolved approx. 10% more of the 
total lime from Thomas meal contg. 10-12% SiQi than 
from meal contg. 5.0-6.0% SiOg- In field expts., the 
percentage activity of the lime in Thomas meal and in marl 
decrea.sed with increase in the total amt. applied to the 
soil. K. D. Jacob 

Fertilizer experiments in the service territory of the 
agricultural station Laufen, Upper Bavaria. Schubeck. 
Phosphors&ure 3 , 739-47(1933). K. D. J. 

Soil analysis as a guide to fertilizer practice. II. 
Sappok. Rm&hr. Pfianze 29, 441-3(1933).— The Ncu- 
baucr values for some Upper Silesian soils are given. Tlie 
analytical methods of Neubauer, Dirks and Niklas as a 
guide to individual fertilization of these soils gave good 
rosidts. The results show a greater need for KsO than for 
N or PsO|. John O. Hardesty 

Open questions of the fertilizer consultant. F. Sekm. 
Phospjhors&ure 3 , 641-64(1933). — ^The accun^ and 
practical value of lab. methods jar detg. the acidity and 
JertUizer requirements oj soils arc discussed. The Pr values 
of several samples of soils in contact with the roots of 
Uviiig plants ranged from 4.9 to 6.0 as compared with pn 
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values of G.O-G.l for samples of the same soils further 1 
removed from the plant roots. K. D. Jacob 

An account of pot tests made during the year 1933. G. 
Demcntier. BuU* insl. agron. sta. rechercnes Cembloux 2, 
360-*73(1033) .*-*^ecial investigations on the application 
of N during growth showed that the 3Hicld of spring wheat 
is affected if the reserve of N in the soil is insufiicienf or if 
the second applications arc made t(x> late. MgCls and 
CaCla used against dust oji roads do not prove very preju- ^ 
dicial to nearby plants. Under operating conditions ^ 
these chemicals have to be applied at a rate of about 1000 
kg, per hectare to begin to affect the yields while S^MOOD 
kg. per hectare are highly toxic. J. U. Adams 

Effect of individual elements on the growth and the 
active substances of some medicinal plants. Jan Mackit. 
Sbornik IsL akad, zetnid, Prag A6, .SOSCUlSl); Phosphor^ 
sdure 3, 7ti7.- -P was as effective, as N in increasing the 
formation of sinapisole in Sinapis alba, but it had no 3 
effect on the wt. of the plants. I'he pho*;phate and NH4 
ions had a superior eiTccI in increasing the growth of 
Lobelia inflata and the pro^luction of lobclitie; the K ion 
was detrimental. The best growth of Carduus benedictus 
was obtained by fertilizing the plants with Nitrophoska. 
but the highest yields of siiicin were obtained with phos- 
phate and N combinations; K eoinpds. had an unfavor- 
able effect on production of snicin. K. D. Jacob 

Comparative investigations on the estimation of fertil- ^ 
izer needs of soils by the cataphoretic method of Reifen- 
berg. B. llaritantis. Z. Pflanzenernahr Dungnng Bo~ 
denk. 32A, 348-^67(1933).*"- IVn samples from 4 soil types 
were examd. for evailablc P«0(. and K2O by Beifeiibcrg's 
(cf . C. A . 26| 4008) catafihoretic incthod ; a suspension of 
the sample in a large U tufa* was subjected to a ciirrent of 
1 .5-1.8 nia. for 2 hrs. and liquid was withdrawn from the 
resp, limbs of the tube for analysis. The indications were 5 
compared with those of 2 clu'in, procedures, Lemmer- 
inann's (cf. C. A* 14, 996) 1% citric acid extn. and von 
Sigmond's dil. HNO3 method for calcarecnis soils. In 
most cases, the relative values for samples from the same 
profile stood in the. same order with all methcxls; this 
indicates thal R.’s uielhod has some value, but caution is 
necessary in interpreting its iiidicafiniis with soils differing 
in type. C. J. SchollenbiTgcr 

Determination of fertilizer needs from root-soluble, 6 
citric acid- and water-soluble phosphoric acid. B. 
Knickmann. Z, Pflanzenerndhr,, Dunguvg Bodenh. 32A, 

84 ‘96(1933). — Examti. of several thousand soil samples, 
predominantly sandy, from the Luiiebnrg district by (I) 
Ncubaucr’s (C. A. 18, 877) seedling method for root-sf)l. 
P20*, (II) the Dirks-Scheffer (C. A. 24, 3070) procedure 
for HsO-sol. P2O5 and (III) an extn. with 1% citric acid 
designed to measure total available Pvf)^ at min. expense, 
indicated the best correlation between I and III. In these ' 
comparisons, however, the frequency distribution is so 
wide that the signihcancc of single detns. bv III is i*i doubt . 

C. J. SchoUenberger 

American investigations on the placement of fertilizers 
for different crops. Gustav Rohde. Erndhr, Pflanze 29, 
402 70(1933). — A review of investigations in the U. S. 
(cf. C. A, 27, 3769, 5462) which show that cotton, maize, 
potatoes and beans are l)etter able to utilize fertilizer g 
when it is propcily placed in the row or in the hill than 
when it is broadcast. Thirteen references. J. O. H. 

The autumn fertilization of winter crops. J. Kuhn. 
DetU. Land. Presse 50, 427(1932); Phosphorsdnre 3, 
.766. — When winter rye, wheat and barley were fertilized 
in the autumn with cotnpleie fertilizers the plants showed 
good growth and resisted the cold iK'tter. Heavy applica- 
tioas of N fertilizers, particularly in the early autumn, 
may cause the plants to develop so rapidly as to l)e dam- 9 
aged by heavy snows. Kxpts. with I'homas slag indicated 
that a better utilization of the P of wTitcr-insol. phosphates 
can be obtained by autumn applications than by spring 
applications. K and P fertilizers are not leached from the 
soil and there is no danger of their loss by autumn applica- 
tion, whereas N may be lost from light soils. K. D. J. 

Effect of nitrogen fertilization on the recovery of a 
York [apjde] orchard from drought injury. R. D. An- 
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tiiony. Penn, ^aie HorL Aesae. News 10, No. 1, 20, 22-3 
(1933). — ^Fertilization of apple trees, g rown in a poorly 
wator^ orchard, with NaNOi for 7 years at the rate of 5I 
15 lb. per tree annually did not increase the production of 
fruit, as compared with the check trees, during the season 
following the 1930 drought. As indicated by the in. 
creased terminal growth of the branches during 1032, X 
fertilization had a marked effect in promoting recovery of 
the trees from drought injury, the effect increasing 
the amt. of NaNOi applied. K. D. Jacoh 

The effect of nitrogenous fertUizers on the growth and 
yield of wheat and barley in South Anatralia. n. The 
effect of a previous crop on the reroonae of wheat to 
nitrogenous fertilizers, and the effect of increasing 
amounts of nitrogen on barley. A. £. V. Richardson 
and H. C. Gurney., Empire J. ExpA. Agr. 1, 326-.‘t» 
(1933); cf. C. A. 28. 566«.— When wheat was grown in 
rotation with (1) bare-fallow, (2) wheat, (3) barKy, 
(4) oats and (6) peas, without fertilizer or with 2 rWi! 
superphosphate and 1 cwt. (NH4)iS04 per acre, the higlu-si 
yields were obtained after (1) or after (5). A supple, 
mentary application of 1 cwt. (NH4)2S04 per acre, gave no 
significant increase with wheat after (1), but gave a .sul).. 
stantial response after (2) , (3) or (4) . The perceiitagr <>1 
N in barley grain was practically unaltered by application 
of 0-66 lb. (NH4)iS04 per acre; application of more ihan 
100 Ib./acre materially increased the N content, and 
reduced the quality of the grain for malting purposes. N 
fertilizers increased the no. of ear-bearing tillers per burli y 
plant. K. D. Jacol) 

The influence of initial fertilization on the yield of 
winter wheat. H. Schmidt and W. Klebergcr. \})ai 
Superphosphat 9, 74-8(1933), — Initial fertilization Willi 
sui>erphosphate, Ixisic slag or Rhenatiia phosphate aii'i 
(NH4)aS04 or CaCN2 in the fall was superior to unrly 
spring fertilization. When NaNOj was usc^d, the sprini; 
fertilization was more effective, but in general NaTMOj gavi- 
less returns than did the other N carriers. Si qx-r phos- 
phate, Rhenania phosphate and ba.sic slag gavt* vicld.s in 
the ratio of 100:100:98, resp., when used with iN]U)>^()u 
99:98 : 97 with CuCNq, and 09:99:98 with NuNOj. 
With a 40% K salt the crop netted a return in llu' laiio 
57:50:44 for fall fertilization and 45:37:26 for spriim 
fertilization. K. C. Beeson 

Experiments with commercial fertilizers on cereals 
Gyiila Suranyi. Koztelek 41, 855, 965(1931); Pho\pho 
sdure 3, 639. — Comparative expts. were carried out with 
superphosphate and Rhenania phosphate, a.s acid- and 
alk. -reacting fertilizers, resp. In general, Rhenania 
phosphate, either alone or in combination with K and N 
fertilizers, gave better results than superphosphate whin 
the 2 materials were used utider the same condiiious 
Detn. of the P requirements of the soils by the Christ t nseu- 
Niklts method gave results tha| agreed with Ihasc of field 
expts. ill approx. 67% of the cases. K. D. ]ai‘ol> 
Effect of fertilizing with commercial fertilizers on the 
development of clover varieties. 5. Villax. Kozirlek 42, 
94(1932); Phosphorsdure 3, 766; cf. C. A. 26, 6*17:1.- 
Pot expts. were carried out with lucerne, red cloyer and 
sainfoin grown in a poor Ca-contg. pit-sand, a rW-h Ca- 
contg. hmm and a Ca-deficient peat soil. In all .soils, I 
fertilizers, especially in conjunction with K fertilizer^, 
incH'ascd the growth of tlie plants, the increase being ven' 
pronounced in many cases. Likewise, P and P-K fertil- 
izers greatly increased the root development of the plant'* 
and the growth of root nodules. Addn. of N compos, to 
the P-K fertilizt!rs slightly increased the growth of tm- 
plants, but usually reduced the favorable effects of P ai 
K on the toots. . ^ K. D. 

Fertilizer experiments in the flax-producing sovimo* 
(Soviet State Fann) “Bogatuir.’* A. M. 

P. A. Korchagin and V. S. Pavlcnkov. „ 

Socialistic Agr. No. 11-12, 68-66(1932).— Expts. ^ 
reported on the effects off fertilizers on flax, oats, potaj 
sunflowers and rye in a no. of podzol on 

pointed out that complete fertilizers are very 
these crops and as to the flax the effects 

the quality of the fiber, Simiiltaiieoiisly with the increast 
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in yield and quality of j&ber iha fertilizer addii, increased 
the un* of sfcfids# T. 8* Joffie 

Problems on the leitUising of fruit in BoifimA. O. A. 
Cowic. Bm&hr. Pflatue 29, 379-^l(ig33) ; cf. C. A. 25, 
r,yi 3 .— KfO deficiency occurs in most all of the fruit- 
lo-owiiig districts, especially on light soils, badly weathered 
soils and heavy damp soils. Soils srith a high lime con- 
tent promote chlorosis in growing fruit. A summary is 
jrivi n <if past work on fertilizer^ problems respecting fruit. 
^ John O. Hardesty 

Method of fertilizer apidicatioa for canning peas. P. L. 
Musli'Ach. /. Am. Soc. Afron. 26, 70-4(1934).— Better 
vi( Ids art; generally secured on silt loams under normal 
conditions by drilling as compared with broad- 
casting fertilizers. On light *-eandy soils losses due to 
ecriiiinatiun injury are more likely where fertilizers are 
(InlU d in the row. Under normal conditions in Wisconsiti 
it IS ^.ifr to drill with the seed 250-300 lb. of 20% su})er- 
iihospiiau* and approx, the same amt. of a complete 
Lrtili/‘ ^ relatively low in N, such as 2-12-C or 2-16-^. 
This icsults in increased vigor of plants, better filling of 
l).Mh; and a liajstcning of maturity. J. R. Adams 

£xperimen& with yams in Trinidad. 1931-3. R. Cecil 
WtKKl. Umptre J. ExpU. Agr. 1, 310-24(1933).— In- 
tTCjstd yields of yams were obtained by fertilizing with 
prepd. from chopped corn .stalks, ground lime- 
siojK', (NIl 4 )jS 04 and superphosphate. Undecomixl. org. 
in.iLUi was incrrectivc. K. D. Jacob 

Fertilizer and manure for com. C. A. Mooers. Tenn. 

I xpt. Sia., BuU. 149, 3-15(1933).— Field trials show 
liu- application of NaNOi and (NH 4 )fS 04 is most bene- 
i,( lu] vx lien made at the time the com plant is from a few in. 
u, 1 fi lii^h. Iiiorg. soiuccs of N gave much greater crop 
nv.JOUMs and yields than org. sources of N on soils well 
sii|i])lu'(l with and K but dcficicut in N. All the field 
tests ^lipwed K was not required on any of the soils used in 
ih Ik Id expts. On soils deficient iii P, the addn. of 200 lb. 
nf siiiHTpliosphate per acre gave uniform and profitable 
iiureascs in yield. C. R. Fellers 

The fertilizing of sugar cone. H. H. Dodds. Empire 
I. KxpiL Agr- 1. 3(38-80(1933).— A review. Thirty 
ii'krenccs. K. D. Jacob 

The fertilizing of tea. T. Eden. Empire J, ExpiL 
li;r 1, -300(1933). — A review of investigations on the 

• th cts of N, P and K fertilizers on the yield and quality of 
I'.i Tv\t ii!y-one references. K, D. Jacob 

The effect of fertilizers on the ripening of the embryo of 
brewing barley. Ottokar Heinisch. Z. Pflanzenerndhr . 
!htifiun}.\ Bodenk, 12B, 503-24(1933). — Field expts. in 
i.'/.Lrhosl()vakia witli various fertilizer combinations for 
iiiiric\ v:iriftics on fine sandy loam, 8.1, indicated that 
and seasonal differences arc more imi:mrtant with 
nspoLi to germ development than fertilization. In all 
ooni))U>.icly fertilized* plots matured first; lack of 
i'>0& had the greatest influence in delating maturity. Ex- 
uiisivc re view with 64 references. C. J. S. 

Investigation of a new calcium cyanomide: *'Pezl- 
Kalkstickstoff.” Ludwig Schmitt. Deut. Landw. Presse 
TV' 1 . — Expts. on an acid .sandy soil, Pu 4.06, and a 

/>ii (i.81, showed that a granulated CaCNi, “Perl- 
•vylksticksiofT,” wa.s somewhat superior to powd. Ca- 
m both cases, although the initial action of the 
KramiUitod jiroduct on the acid soil was slower. This was 
Ilk* Ui tiu- more rapid neutralization of the soil acidity by 
I k i)fu\<|. CaCNi, although pu measurements showed 
luat us final neutralization was obtained with the 
lir^mlau d product as with the powder. K. C- Beeson 
Comparative experiments with various nitrogen fertil- 
izers (Ume atniwmitMwi nitrate and aiwwnwitMtn sulfate) 
? beets. 0. Engels. Z. Jyianunerndkr., DUngung 
12B, 499-502(1933).— JWme ammonium nitrate 
vn Farbenindustrie contains 20.6% N as 

liu 1 <^iid 35% C&QOi, formed into small spherul^ and 
!Ia' expts. with yellow Eckendorfer beets 

ndic-atid that it is riightly superior to (NH 4 )iS 04 as a 
_ ur^ of N, as measuiM by yields ^ beets, tops and dry 
\Kr acre, although the sugar content of beets grown 


with this fertilizer was lower than on any other plot. 

C. J. Schollenlxirger 

Vegetation investigation with oats to dear the question 
of the replaceabill^ of potassium by rubidium. £. 
Blanck, F. Glesecke and W. Henkeshoven. J. Landw. 81 , 
205-21(1933). — ^The utilization of essential KiO by the 
plant is hindered by the poisonous effect of Rt^O. 

Irvin C. Brown 

Sand and water culture experiments with lithium and 
rubidium with special reference to the possibility of sub- 
stituting these elements for potassium in plant nutrition. 
K. Schemr and W. Schropp. Ern&hr. Pftanae 29, 413-26 
(1^3). — ^Wheat, rye, barley and oats decrease in sensi- 
tivity to the Li ion in the order named. Exptl. results on 
]>eas, buckwheat, mustard, red clover, lucern and per- 
ennial gra^ showed that the substitution of equiv. 
quantiti^ of Li for K resulted in decreased yields, and the 
plants died as soon as the K had lK*.en completclv replaced 
by Li. Gradually substitution Rb for KjO in fertilizer 
applied to maize and spring Imrlcy rcsullt^d in a gradual 
decrease of yields to zero. Thirty-one references. 

John O. Hardesty 

The possibility of the substitution of rubidium and 
cesium for potassium in plant nutrition. F. Alten and 
R. Gottwick. Erndkr. PJlanze 29, 393-9(1933). — A 
gradual substitution of Rb for K in normal complete 
fertilizers used on oats in pot tests decreased the yield and 
was harmful to grain formation. Chem. analyses of the 
grain and straw showed that the use of Rb instead of K 
caused little difference in the total amt. of cations present. 
Rb displaces K in the grain and decreases the N, Ca and 
Mg contents of the straw. The leaf of tobacco plants 
receiving K showed an increased content of IC 2 O and a 
correspmding decrease in the remaining cations. Plants 
receiving Kb showed a reduci*d contetit of K, Na and Ca 
and an increase in Mg. Cs and Rb in H 4 O cultures of 
maize retarded growth and caused prematftre curling of 
the roots. The greater toxicity of Cs confirms the lyo- 
tropic scries of Hdljer (Li < Na < K < Rb < Cs) . Twelve 
references. John O. Hardesty 

The influence of increasing applications of potash on the 
potash content of soil and plant. Werner Wdhlbicr and 
W. Schramm. Erndkr. Pjhnze 29, 437-41(1933). — KaO 
fertilizer, applied to acid soils which were deficient in KgO 
according to Neubauer analysis, resulted in decreased 
starch content and yield of potatoes. Pot expts. with 
oats on these KaO-deiicient soils from Rostock, Mirow 
and Kotzou showed that all of the KaO applied as fertilizer 
was utilized by the plant except where high applications 
were made. Analyses of the soils after the removal of the 
plants with the roots showed that, vrith the exception of 
those receiving high application of K-iO, the total amt. of 
KaO was the same in all soils as was also the degree of soly. 
of the KaO. These soils do not absorb KaO readily. 
Applications of KCl were largely retained by these soils. 

John O. Hardesty 

The replaceable potassium content commured with field 
response to potash fertilization of some OUahoma soils. 
H. F. Murphy. J. Am. Soc. Agron. 26, 34-7(1934). — 
Oklahoma soils coiiig. less than GO p. p. m. of replaceable K 
generally respond to K^O fertilization if other factors are 
favorable for plant growth. Cropped soils contained less 
replaceable K than virgin soih. The replaceable K 
content of a fertilized soil was much higher than that 
of the corresponding soil which had never received any 
fertilizer applications. J. R. Adams 

The root system of Coffea arabica. n. The effect of 
some soil conditions in modifying the “normal*’root system. 
F. J. Nutman. Empire J. Exptl. Agr. 1, 285-96(1933). — 
A neutral or slightly acid soil is the most favorable to the 
root growth of coffee. In general, good root growth is not 
obtained in soils more acid than approx. pB 5.8-6.0. 

K. D. Jacob 

Effect of certain crop^ng systems on the yield and 
quality of Havana tobacco. A. B. Beaumont, M. E. 
Snell and B. £• Holland. Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta., Butt. 
297, 3-27(1933) . — Continuous culture of tobacco increased 
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soil acidity. The use of a rotation, cover crop or manure 1 
with tob^o, stabilized soil reaction. C. R. Fellers 
How much magnesia should be applied to tobacco land? 
T. R. Swanl>ack, O. E. Street and P. J. Anderson. Conn. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 350, 466-73(lU33).— The optimum 
content of Mg in tobacco is 1.6-2% of the moisUire-frce 
wt. of the cured leaf. When the percentage is less, the 
combustion is incomplete and a dark ash accompanied by a 
less desirable taste and aroma results. If the Mg is above ^ 
2*5%, the ash is whiter but is undesirable in that it flakes ^ 
too much. Application of 100 lb. per acre of magnesian 
limcstoiK* (MgO content 30%) was the optimum. Over- 
liming of tobacco .soils result in increased black root-rot. 

C. R. Fellers 

Relation of calcium to the growth of tobacco. T. R. 
Swuiiback, O. IC. Street and P. J. Anderson. Conn. Agr. 
Expt. Sta.. Bull. 350, 473-8(1033); cf. C. /1. 27, 3740.— 
'i'iirce functions of Ca in the tobacco are: (1) it neutral- 3 
izes oxalic and othcT acids ptoduced within the plant or 
taken from the soil in surplus quantity; (2) as Ca pectatc 
it is an essential constituent of the cell walls; and (3) 
Ca serves as a vehicle in the translocation of nitrate and 
probably other anions. Approx. 6% CaO in the air-dry 
tobacco leaf corresponds to optimal growth of the plant. 
The higher the Ca content of the leaf, the lower will l)e 
the content of K and Mg. Prolialdy Na and NH4 have a 
somewhat depressing eflr<‘.ct on the absorption of Ca by the ^ 
tolKicco plant. The availability of Ca compds. for to- 
tuicco varied considerably and was in the order of decreas- 
ing availability : nitrate, sulfate, oxide, acetate, earlxmate, 
oxalate, luonophosphulc, tartrate, Iripliosphate and ci- 
trate. In general, approx. 4 times as much Ca as Mg is 
ri'quired f(»r optimal growth. There is a possibilitv that 
an insuiheieut absorption of Ca by the. plant may t)e the 
iiUimatc cause of brown root-rot of tobacco. Poor absorp- ^ 
Lion may be due, not to low Ca in the soil, but to an im- 
pro|jer balaiioc of bases. The addn. of C'aSOi at the 
rale of 300 lb. per acre restored normal growth to totxicco. 
Other good sources of Ca are eottoiihul] ashe.s and Ca- 
(N<)|)s. Great care is necessary that excessive available 
Ca is not added to soil or a reaction favorable to black 
root -rot developnient (K'curs. C. R. Fellers 

Sudan grass as hay, silage and pasture for dairy cattle. 

J. R. Dawson, P, R. Graves and A. G. Van Horn. IJ. S. 
Dept. Agr., Tech. Bull. 352, !• -28(1933). — Data arc 
presented giving the ix*sults of 3 yrs. expls. at the W(K>d- 
ward, Okla., Dairy Kx|)t. Station on the yield, cheni. 
coinpn., and comparative feeding value for milk produc- 
tion of Sudan -grass hay cut at 4 differeiit stages of ma- 
turity. The cheni. coinpn. of the hay, in general, is 
closely related to maturity of the plants when cut and to a 
certain extent follows the no. of days of gniwLli. As the 
no. of days of growth increase, the iK:rc'ciitages <if crude 
filxir and of N-free ext. also increase; but the percentages 
of protein and of fat decrease. The highest yield of 
protein i)cr acre is obtained when the hay Is cut at the 
first-heads-out stage.. The cqiiiv. of 33% more nutrients 
is secured per acre in the form of Siidaii-grass hay cut at 
the iirst-heads-oLit stage than from Sudan grass when 
grazed. W. H. Ross 

Chemical composition of herbage from Massachusetts 
pastures. J. G. Archibald and Kiniiictt Rennctt. Mass. 
Agr. Expl. Sta., Bull. 300, 2 -7(1933). — Analyses on 
approx. 100 samples of pasture herbage from we.steni 
Mass, showed that moisture., protein and P decreased 
from spring to autumn, while lilier and Ca increased. 
There is a very definite relation lietwee.n moisture content 
of the grass and its content of proU*in and P. In general, 
the soils were low in availaiile P and had a pw range from 
5.1 to 6. Low-P content of the soil and low-quality 
herbage seem to bt* correlated factors. P-deficient .soils 
result ill crops conig. low P, and in turn a P deficiency in 
farm animals. C. R. Fellers 

Distfifectants and disinfection. F. K. Madley and E. 
C. McCulloch. Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta., E.rlension Circ. 
256, 3-12(1933).— General. C. R. Fellers 

Tests soil disinfectants. C. A. Jdrgeiisen. Ti^s. 
Jor PlatUeavl. 39, 316 *28(1933); Rev. Applied Mycol. 12, 


709-10. — Pythium de Baryanum on cauliflower was 
completely controlled by CarboloUe (oil) land 11, Gerini. 
san, Kerol, Roefoed-Johnsen's soil sterilizer, phenol 
formalm, and heating the soil 2-^ hrs. at 90-6**. £xcob 
lent control of RMzoctonia ( CartiHum) solani on cucumlxTs 
was obtained by Uspulun, HgCli plus saltpeter, and by 
heating as above. Phenol, formalin, Uspulun and sterilN 
zation by heat entirely eliminated Plasmodiophora 
brassicae on swedes. Generally speaking the results show 
no superiority for the patent prepns. as compared with 
pure chemicQ^ or sterilization by heat. O, E. 8. 

Petroleum products as spray spreaders. IluixTt 
Martin. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 52, 429-32T(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 6404. — Miscellaneous petroleum products were 
examd. as to their suitability for use as spray spreaders, 
lliey have lx:cn classified according to the methud (»f 
Pilat, eiol. (C. A. 27, 2287) . Crude Ca y-sulfonatcs have 
excellent spreading projHirties unaffected by niincrul 
ai'ids or by any insecticidal or fungicidal spray niatcriiil 
now in practical use. Both the crude Na ^-sulfuuates 
and alkali naphthenates possc^ss excellent spreading 
ties but are ineffective in the presence of exci^ss CaO or 
CuSOi. The Na /!f-sulfoiiates may be more suitable than 
fatty acid or resin soaps for the prepn. of miscitile oils. 
Crude naphthenic acids, by rea.son of the phylt)riUai 
properties of the crude oil present, are unsuitable for the 
prepn. of spray spreaders. Products of the siilfonaiion of 
oxidized petroleum oils contain emulsifying agents with 
promising spreading properties unaffected by the addn. of 
CuSOi or of insecticides or fungicides contg. CaO. Icli- 
thaminol, a pharmaceutical prepn., has spreading i)rbtKT> 
ties unaffected bv sol. Ca or Cu compds. J. R. Ad:i^s 
Facts concerning the spray-residue problem pertihent 
to the fhiit vegetable Industries. Alvin J. Cox. Calif. 
Dept. Agr., Monthly Bull. 22, 389-96(ltl33). — In order to 
come within the U. S. tqleranccs for As and Pb, O.OI and 
0.02 grain per lb., resp., of fruit or vegetable, insun 
Calif, crops must lie subjected to IICl or other spray- 
removal treatment. 'Fhe spray residue remaining from a 
Pb arsenate-oil spray Is much mure diflicidt to remove than 
plain Pb arsiniatc. The As:Pb ratio in acid-wash(‘.d Calif, 
fniit does not exceed 1:2.6. However, soda ash or alk 
wuslics remove less Pb than As, the ratio being as wide as 
1:6 or 1:7. The F tolerance, is also 0.01 grain per !)>. 
Fluorides arc readily removed by washing fruits aid 
vegetables. It is recoinnicuded that produce siu-h as 
celery be examd. and certified as witliiu the As and l*b 
tolerance at the shipping point. C. K. Fcllm 

The future of spray-residue removal [from apples] in 
Pennsylvania. H. G. Ingerson. Penn. Stale liori. 
Assoc. News 9, No. 1, 37-44, 46-9(1932). — Heavy rains 
in late August and early Sept, cause no significant ri'duc- 
tionin the amt. of As adhering to apples sprayed with I’li 
arsenate. The smooth -skinnim varieties of ap])lcs retain 
less As than the rou^h-skiiined varieties. Addn. of lime 
to Pb arsenate sjirays facilitates removal of the As: n*- 
moval is more diflicult when casein spreaders are use<l, and 
is still more difficult in Pb arsenate combiiiatiuiis with 
oils or oil soaps. K. I). Jacob 

Regulatory control of wetting agents used in agriculture 
J. Villas. Ann. Jals. 26, 517-28(1933).— The valur of 
wetting agents is due to their power to reduce suriaco 
tension. Various methods of detg. the surface tension 01 
liquids arc outlined and discussed from the standpoint of 
their value for evaluating wetring agents iLsed in conjuno* 
tion with agr. sprays. A. Papineau-Couture 

Fineness and chloride content of dusting kainite and ijs 
influence upon the results in combating 
Huseniann. Z. Pflanzenerndhr., DUniping 
468-72(1933) .—Three lots of kainite with 63, 32 and M/p. 
rc‘S]}., of the material as used passing a sieve with 0.2 wm- 
square me.sh by shaking only were compared as to ciTi‘Ctive' 
iie.ss against siiecpsorrel and other weeds when 
the rate of 400 Ib./acre. It was concluded that wii" 
increase in fineness according to the above test, there is 
decrease in tendency to form aggregates and an 1, 

Cl content, with increased herbicidal effect. A nii 
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nerceiilage of fine matcrtal in koinite indicates low HsO 1 
and absence of ranch hygroscopic impurity. C. J. S. 

The control of powdery mildew in snap beans. H. T. 
Cr>ok. Trans, Peninsula Ilori, Soc, 22« 5, 4 pp.(1932); 
KfP. Applied MycoL 12, 673. — Of 11 fungicides tested for 
their efficacy against powdery mildew of snap licans 
(Colodiist, lime-sulfur dust and dry lime-sulfur spray gave 
the satisfactory resiJts. For practical purposes dry 
liiiK-sulfur spray should prove generally effective if 
applied 3 or 4 times l3eginning soon after the aptK?aratice of ^ 

I hr disease. ^ Oden E. Leppard 

The leaf spot disease of sop beans->a potash-deficiency 
phenomenon. Arnold Konifeld. Z, Pflanzenerniihr,, 
Pun^unfi Bodenk, 32A, 201-21(1933). — Soy-beans grown 
in llw Siebeiiburgeii district oMtoumania are subject to 
aWiioriiialilies such as irregular yellow to biowii spots on 
the knaves, delayed maturity, tendency to chlorosis and 
fill! of leaves with inferior yields and quality. Analyses of 3 
the ash of various parts of the abnormal plants indicat(*d 
oiilv 7(1 80% of the usual K>0 content. Pot expts. with 
\i,() fi;rtilizers resulted in normal appearance and growth, 
mid also improved tht; germination of seed from plants 
adctpiately fertilized, as compared with those grown on 
iinkTidized soil and suffering from the aliove symptoms of 
K,0 starvation. C. J. SchollcnlKTgcr 

Copper seed treatments for the control of damping-off 
of spinach. P. P. Pirone, A. G. Newhall, W. W. Stuart, ^ 
I. (7. Horsfall and A. L. Harrison. N. V. (Cornell) Agr. 

Sia., Bull. 566, 3-25(1933). — Damping-off disease, 
.aused by Pythium ullimum, was effectively controlled in 
Mtih lii hl and greenhouse by treating the seed with a 1% 
r^ihi. ol C11SO4. Equally effective was the method of 
(iiistiiig the seed with CufO dust, in which 1 lb. of powder 
used to 65 lb. of seed. The cost of treating 20 lb. of 
M-eil, suHicicnt to plant 1 acre, does not exceed 25^. The 
.IV vudd increase in field tests of .seed-treated plots over 
.onirols was approx. 2 tons per acre. C. R. Fellers 
Cottony cushion scale in Puerto Rico. George N. 
Wolcott. /. Puerto Rico Dept. Agr. 17, 190-221(1933).— 
Col 1 01 ly cushion scale caiLsed by /cerya purchasi Is becom- 
ing; widely dispersed in P. R. and is very destructive 

I I citrus anti other crops. During dry weather almost 

Ih ifcct control is obtiuned by stiraying with a standard 
i-riPilsion of heavy engine oil, fish oil and soap of which 6 
iiisil oil is the stabilizer. C. R, Fellers 

The present status of the potato-scab question. IHoc^ss. 
I’hosphor^dure 3, 720 -34(1933) . — Scab occurs most fre- 
quently tMi potalocH grown in light porous soils; it develops 
most ivadilv in alk. soils, and physiologically acid fertil- 
izers slidukl l>e used on sucii soils. The possibility of the 
tlt-vcIopiiuMit of scab is not always directly related to the 
Pn lh(‘ soil because (if differences in the buffering iniwcrs 
•if (liiTcrcut stiils. The application of a sufficient amt. of ' 
^ .i-coiiig. material is necessary to obtain the most efficient 
utilization of fertilizer (particularly N) and the max. 
vii-hl of potatoes on acid soils; this* does not necessarily 
fuMir the incidence of scab. Green manures and stable 
iiumnre act as scab preveiitatives, whereas feces and hog 
nimiinx- from fattening establishments favor its develop- 

K. 1), Jacob 

Effect of mosaic on the tonnage and the juice of sugar g 
cane in Pusa. III. W. McRae. Indian J. Agr. Sci. 3, 
|'70-so(ip3;j) ; 27, 803. — As conipiired with 

iKultliy ('an'', mosaic -infected cane gave a smaller yield of 
juice coiitg. a slightly lower tiercentage of glucose. The 
I'nect on sucrose and juice purity was not statistically 
siumlicaiit. K. D. Jacob 

Notes on the biology of Cenostomella uhni (Schwarz) 
euisman, the agent of tHb Dutch elm disease. M. 

Bull. insl. agron. sta. recherches Gembloux 2, 316- 9 
— C. ulmi grows with difficulty in liquid media, 
the most suitable growing conditions .seem to correspond 
values ranging from 3.2 to 4.4. The influence of pn 
values oil the growth is scarcely noticeable between Pu 4.4 
behavior of C. ulmi according to the initial 
»«mty of the medium seems to imply the existence of 2 
stales, each possessing a particular isometaboHc 
c. sdifit is plainly acidifying and does not reduce 


oxidized dyes. It has. In the whole, very small nutrient 
needs and possesses a large power of adaptability. Solns. 
of HgClt and NiS04 at conens. of 1/2000 showed relatively 
poor action as fungicides on C. ulmi while Janus green, 
aniline green and brilliant green at coiiciis.of 1/250,000; 
quinosol and Et Hg clilortde at 1 /1 ,000,000 ; and Sunoxoland 
malachite green at 1/2,000, OCX) were remarkably effective. 

J. R. Adams 

Life history, bionomics and control of the white fly of 
cotton (Bemisia gossypiperda M. ft L.). M. Afzal 
HiLsain and Kidar Nath Trehaii. Indian J. Agr. Sci, 3, 
701-53(1933). — Attack of the insect on cotton seemed to 
))e favored to a slight cxteiit by the use of N fertilizers, the 
iiifestalioii being heaviest on plots receiving farmyard 
manure and lightest on those receiving NaNQt. The 
condition of the plants and the oficuiiig of the bolls were 
improved by spraying with a mixt. of rosin compd. and 
fish-oil semp. K. D. Jacob 

Report and investigations on the beet-fly. R. May 11^ 
and W. van den Krucl. Bull. inst. agron. sta. recherches 
Gembloux 2, 273-307(1933). — Treatment with NaF on the 
first geiicTation was successful in di'stroying tlic flies when 
weather conditions were favorable. I^b. tests on the 
efficiency of various poisons showed that the best conen. of 
poison ill the bait with 2% sugar was 0.4% NaF or 0.2- 
0.3% NasSiFe. BaSiF* gave some good results but its 
action was much .slower than that of NaF or NatSiF*. 
Artificial cryolite acted much too slow and gave poor re- 
sults. It was found that when solus, were used it was best 
to spray during the middle of the day. Climatic condi- 
tions had an important bearing on the destruction of these 
flics. J. R. Adams 

Fumigation experiments on Messinian fig trees. S. 
Kalogcrea. Praktika (Akad. Athenon) 7, 72-6(1932). — 
Comparative results are tabulated to show the varving 
success of SO„ CO,, C,H4C1, + CCI4 and CS, + CO, as 
fumigating agents upon fig trees. Ex]K>surcs varied from 1 
to 24 hrs. at t(;mp$. from 21 * to 30®. Equal parts of CS, + 
CG* for 8 hrs. produced complete sterilization. 

Lucien Y. Dyrenforth 

Pyrethrum controls cabbage worms. Ray Hutson. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta., Quart. Bull. 16, 100-1(1933). — 
Carefully applied pyrethrum spray or dust gives good 
control of cabliagc worm.s. The pyrethrum should be 
mixed with an inert carrier such as talc, bentonite or flour 
in the ratio of 1 to 2, and applied at the rate of 25-30 lb. 
of tile niixt. per acre. C. R. Fellers 

Damage caused by bean wonns and some important 
problems connected with their control. H. K. Plank. 
Calif. Dept. Agr., Monthly BuU. 22, 365-78(1933).— 
Since the liean plant is very susceptible to As or S injury 
great care must be usc'd in spraying this plant. Even 
moderate rates of application residlccl in a coiicn. of 0.11 
grain of As, Os per Ih. on the bean straw and moderately 
severe injury to the growing Ijeans. Arsenic sprays are 
not recommended for beans. Ba fluosilicate applied at 
the rate of 8 lb. per uctc gave fairly good control of bean 
insects. C. R. Fellers 

Recent experiments in the control of two Puerto Rican 
ants. Geo. N. Wolcott. J. Puerto Rico Dept. Affr. 17, 
223-39(1933). — Hormiga brava, Solenopsis geminata, 
out-of-doors can be only imperfeefly controlled by spraying 
citrus groves and plantings with a phenol-kerosene emul- 
sion. T1 compds. proved ineffective out-of-doors, but 
itidoors a TT,(S04 )b sirup gave complete control. Against 
the hormiguilla, Myrmelachista ambigua ramuhrum, a bait 
of ground meat and TIC, 11,0, gave very good control. 

C. R. Fellers 

Inhibition of selenium injury to wheat plants by sulfur. 
Annie M. Hurd-Karrer. Science 78, 560(1933). — ^The 
addn. of 15 p. p. m. of Se to soil causes young wheat plants 
to become extensively chlorotic, but the simultaneous 
addn. of large amts, of S or sulfate prevented the effect. 
With a S:Se ratio of 12 the plants were completely un- 
injured; with a ratio of 8 chlorosis began to appear, and 
with a ratio of 2 growth was largely inhibited. The 
absorbed Se thus probably replaces, or may be replaced 
by, S in org. compds. In the plants. K. V. Thimaan 
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Detn. of nitrate in soils (Treschow, Gabrieten) 7. 1 
Utilization of the by-products of sewage dispo^ [as 
fertilizer] (Rumsey) 14. Phosphoric acid [fertilizers] 
and baking quality (Lemmcrzahl) 12. Colorimetric detn. 
of K (Alton, el aL) 7. Detergents (products used in 
manuf. of insecticides and fungicides] (Brit. pat. 308,818) 
18. Bipyridyls (products useful for destroying pests] 
(Ger. pat. 588,041) 18. 


Fertilizer. Willy Eissner (to 1 . G. Farbcnind. A.-G.). 

U. S. 1,039,165, Dec. 12 . A fertilizer suitable for storage 
and which can be readily scattered comprises a homo- 
gen(;oiis salt contg. about 3 and 1 mol. proportions of 
NH 4 NOS and (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , resp. Cf. C. A. 28, 562». 

Fertilizer. Curtis B. Locklin. U. S. 1,939,858, Dec. 

19. A satd. brine contg. a K salt is treated with small 
proportions of sulfates and carbonates or K and Na; the 
percentage of K present is dcld. for the purpose of properly ^ 
adjusting the proportions in the eventual product and a 
definite amount of assayed phosphatic material in ground 
form is added to the soln. and the resulting mixt. is cal- 
cined. 

Fertilizer. Michael Ward (50% to Howard R. Morri- 
son) . U . S. 1 ,041 ,371 , Dec. 26. Earth is passed through 
.smoke to impregnate it with carbon contained in the smoke 
and is then placed on the ground as an enriching agent. ^ 
App. is described. 

FertUizers. La Soc. d’Ctudes pour la fabrication et 
L'emploi des engrais cbim. (Rolx^L Matt, inventor) . Ger. 
588,140, Nov. 13, 1933 (Q. 16.6). See Fr. 676,747 
(C.^.24, 3077). 

Fertilizer. Emil Neufeldt. Ger. 585,725, Oct. 9, 
1933. A fertilizer is obtained by pressing defecation slime 
dried by flue or furnace gases. App. is described. 

Fertilizer composition. Audrey Hill. U. S. 1,039,850, ^ 
Dec. 19. A mixt. comprising ground cast iron, steel and 
Fe ore is maintained at a temp, of about 43^ and is mois- 
tened with water for 2-4 weeks and the resulting mass is 
mixed with about 5% of metallic Ca. 

Fertilizers from organic refuse. Chem. Werke vorin. 
H. & K. Albert. Ger. 586,743, Oct. 25, 1933 (Cl. 
16.14) . Addn. to 573,036 ( C. A . 27, 3020) . The method 
of Ger. 573,036 Is modified by effecting the treatment with 5 
II1PO4 in the presence of a tionpoisonous oxidizing agent, 

g., KjO,, Al(NOs).i or KC10». 

Treating putrifiable organic wastes. George H. £arp- 
Thomas. U. S. 1,938,(547, Dec. 12. For rendering 
inolTcnsive wastes such as wet garbage, the material is 
inoculated with thermophile aerobic bacteria such as soil 
bacteria and aerated and agitated while its bacterial 
decompn. is clTcctcd under controlled temp, and the 
product is dried and may be mixed with various other 7 
fertilieer ingredients. 

Insecticide. Bruno Rewald (to Hanscatische Muhlcn- 
werke A.-G.) . U. S. 1.938,804, Dec. 12. The Cu salt of 
lecithin is used (suitably together with oil, water, etc.) 
in insecticides suitable for spraying plants. 

Insecticide. Renry L. Renard. U. S 1,941,055, Dee. 
26. Mnely divided napluhaletic and tobacco dust arc 
used together so that the particles of naphthalene are g 
impregnated with a portion of the nicotine content of the 
tobacco and the tobacco particles are impregnated to some 
extent with naphthalene. This eompn. is suitable for use 
on the ground around plants. 

Insecticides T G. Karbenind. A.-G. Fr. 754,735, 
Nov. 13, 1933. Eslcis of carboxylic acids of a cyano- 
hydrin are used along with a solid or liquid dispersing agent 
as in.secaicidcs. The esters arc. pn*pd . by causing a cyanide 
.soln. to act on a mixt. of an uiisatd. aliphatic aldehyde and ^ 
ail aryl halide or a substitution product thereof. Ex- 
amples arc given of the prepn. of the acetic ester of cyclo- 
hexanone- (bii 118*^) and crotonaldehydecyanohydrin 


(bis 85-7‘), the benaok ester of crotoneldehyde- fb. 
169-60*), sorbicaldehyde- (bi 168-9*), oerddn- (b. 13 ^' 
40*) end a-ethyl-/f-pnipylacndein-cyaxiohydrin (b| 

8 *), the 2 , 6 -dichlaroben^l ester, (b^ 146-6*, m. 47 °) 

(^ crotonaldehyde-cyanohydriii 

^■ectidde compositloiis. Imperial Chemical Indus^ 
tries Ltd. Fr. 764,477, Nov. 8 , 1933. Compns. huvinc 
prc^ierties analogous to soaps are made by causing nicotine 
or tobacco oil bases or their salts to react with an itiori; 
ester of a long-chain aliphatic ale. to give a quaternary 
salt or a mixt. contg. quaternary NHi sidts. Thus, a 
compd. may be obtained by heating nicotine-HCl wiib 
dodecyl bromide. 

Insecticidal compositionB. Heinrich Hess. Austrian 
135,144, Oct. 25, 1933 (Cl. 45g.). Use is made of a 
mixt. of an insecticide and a chloroethylcne, with or with- 
out a solvent. A suitable compn. comprises a 2% soln. of 
PhOH in CsHfCls, or a mixt. of aq. CH 2 O 2, MeOH 10 and 
CiHCU 100 parts by vol. 

Insecticide or insect repellent. Dudley H. Grant (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,940,646, Dc'*. 
19. A compn. suitable for use with water as a siira*- 
contains an insecticidal olcoresin of pyre thrum or the like 
and an oil-sol. alkali metal salt of sulfonic arid inateiial 
derived from petroleum and may also contain soap, derris 
ext., etc. 

Insecticidal powder suitable for dusting on plants. 
Amos K. Badertscher (to McCormick & Co.). IJ. s. 
1,9^,899, Dec. 26. A finely divided non-alk. inen 
material such as talc or bentonite is sprayed with a s(i|n of 
the active principle of pyrethnim in a volatile solvrni \siii:}] 
as a light petroleum distillate and the solvent is evtipd. 
while agitating the material at a suitable evapg. tetiip. 

Insecticide and fungicide. August Maier. OtT. 

926, Oct. 27, 1933 (CU 45/. 3.03). Use is made a 
soln. of naphthalene in CSi and oil soap for irrigiiiin^ 
plants. 

Apparatus for mixing mineral oil or other film-forming 
germicide or fungicide with water and vaporizing the 
mixture for spraying plants. Benjamin Clayton, Waitir 
B. Kerrick and Henry M. Stadt. Brit. 397,837, Aup. 
1933. 

Fungicides. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fi 
754,414, Nov. 7, 1933. Fungicides are made by caiisiuR 
an alkali salt of a salicylic arylaniide, their homologs of 
substitution products to react with a heavy metal compel . 

g f HgCl„ Pb(NO#) 2 , CuSOi or ZnCls is caused to react 
with salicylanilide. 

Disinfectants for seeds. Guy II. Buchanan and Win. 
Moore (to American Cyanamid Co.). U. S. 

Dec, 19. An org. dithiophosphate such as Pb, Zn or IM) 
dietbyl dithiophosphate is used with various other active 
agents and a diluent such as talc. 

Seed disinfectant. Morris S. Kharasch (to H. 1. <lii 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1, 938,^39. Dec. 12. 
Disinfectants in dust form are prepd. contg. Hg coinpds. of 
the general formula RHgX, in which R is an org. liytlro- 
carhra radical (such as Me, Et, Pr, Bu or Ph) and X is a 
cyanide, thiocyanate, phosphate, borate, tetndwrate, 
nitrate, oxalate, benzoate or lactate radical. 

Horticultural spray. Amos E. Badertscher (to Mr- 
Cormick&Co.). U. S. 1,938.652, Dec. 12. Pim oiUnd 
an insecticide such as a kerosene ext. of pyrcthrmri is used 
with a sufficient addn. of .Jipentene substantially to 
negative the tendency of the pine oil to bum fohanf. 
The compn. may be used in the form of an aq. soap eniui- 

sion. , T T- n 

Treating plants with copper sulfkto. Augustin L 
Jau 6 -Delmas. Fr. 764,965, Nov. 17, 1933. The pres- 
sure necessary for the functioning of the app. is "ouiuiea 
by dissolving NaHCOs and K dum in the CUSO 4 soln s 
as to obtain a liberation of COi. 
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Report of the labomtories of the eiperimentel elation 
for grain diitllleries and fennentation indnatiiee. G. 
^taiger. Brennsrei-Ztg. 50, 22(1083).— Analytical re- 
suliR (moisture, ale. yield and diastase) were detd. on 20 
kiln-dried distillery malts, 4" green malts and a product 
s,,ld as malt substitute. Resets are tabulated and dis- ^ 
( listed. S. Jozsa 

Report from the laboratories of the experimental station 
for grain distilleries. G. Staiger and M. Glaubitz. 
Htenfterei-Ztg. 50, 127(1933). — ^Twenty mashes of various 
^Tiiins were analyzed (acidity, apparent attenuation, 
(iMstase, degree of grinding, starcbl ale., ale. alter com- 
pUU'd fermentation, condition of yeast and bacteria). 

I he results are tabulated. S. Jozsa : 

Absolute alcohol by the new gypsum process of the I. 
G. Farbenindustrie. Erich Opfermanu. Papier- Fabr. 
31, Tech. wiss.-Teil 633-6(10«33). — Operation of a pilot 
plant producing 60 l./hr. of 99.8% EtOH by the process 
.,f Crt-r. pat. 6.37,612 (C. A. 26, 1296) and 673,539 (C. 

1 . 27, 4240) is described. R. H. Doughty 

Determination of the higher alcohols (fusel oil de- 
termination). B. Blcyer, W. Dicmair and E. Frank. 

/. I'ntersuch. Lebensm.fi6,ZS&‘-95(lQ3S ). — Different aide- ^ 
Itvdf s were investigated for their usefulness in the coloro- 
iMi irii* dcln. of higher ales. (Komarowsky reaction) and 
Tiielhod of working compared with salicylaldehydc, 

\^ i iich is almost exclusively used . The authors believe that 
/j Jiaiiiiiiobenzaldehydc gives more exact results than sail- 
I'viaiilvhyde. The mechanism of the Komarowsky re- 
.u'linii is discussed, and it is shown that the previously 
kpwn explanation must be corrected. F. L. Ditulap , 
The identifleation of sorbitol jn the presence of dulcin 
and saccharin. G. Reif. Z. Untersuch. Lehensm. 66, 408- 
iJ'hd).— *By the action of BzH and HaS 04 (1:1) on 
diili'iu a red color, banzaldulcin, is produced. Beiizal- 
(ir.hiij gives on acetylation a cryst. Ac compd. By the 
.u tion of aq. H 1 SO 4 and acetone on benzaldulcin a ydlow- 
pil (‘iilor is produced with the .setting free of BzH. As 
liult-iii gives the same reactions as sorbitol, it must, when 
It }i.js hL'i'ti added to a wine, be removed before testing < 
i ll Mirliitol. For the removal of dulcin from wine, no 
pi'i'i.il precautions arc* necessary, as it is completely ad- 
oilii d when present by the C used in the Werder sorbitol 
dcin. Saccharin acts quite differently from dulcin to- 
H:iS 04 (1:1) and BzH in the identification of sorbitol. 
Nil licn/.ul compd. is formed. The presence of saccharin 
iltM-, not destroy the sorbitol detn., because it is removed 
(liiring the analysis by the acetylating process, and it , 
tjvis n<» color with Hi ^4 and acetone. Buharin also 
• oinpli icly adsorbed by Ae C from wine. F. L. D. 

A study of the use of wheat in fennentation. Pei-Sung 
King. Chem, Ind, (China) 8, 51* 66(1933). — Data are rc- 
‘oulcd for expts. with Aspergillus oryzae and Rhutopus 
HipoHicust superior yields of ale. being obtained with the 
former, Wm. H. Adolph 

Fermentation of dextrins. G. Staiger and M. Glaubitz. 
fircnHcrci Ztg. 50, 13.5(1933); cf. Ibid. 1925, No. 1607; 
IW. No. 1876 and C. A. 20, 61.— 6olns. were prepd. 

I roll! Miccharose, dextrin and yeast ext. They were fer- 
nunii d tor 3 days at 28-30®. Pombe and I^gos yeast 
vvtnv for the fermentation; culture M and 1.52 were 
'nc clucks. Further, expts. were carried out on a rye 
'nash and dextrins pptd. from beer by ale. No evidence 
( ould 1)0 found to support t|}e assumption that Pombe and 
f^^gos yeasts should contain dextrinase. Expts. with 
'ynias(‘ prepd. according to Buchner's method did not 
fermentation in the presence of dextrin. S. J. 

The use of spices (drugs) in the eplrit hvlustry. C. 
I'Uckow. Brennerei’Zig. 50, 66-6(1638).— The use of 
limousin wood (Quercus ilex), mint and manna is 
‘kscussed. S. J6z8a 

of rye and potato flakea for the numufaetuie of 
B. Drews. Brexnerei Ztg. 50, 93-4(1933).— 
Kyc might be mashed without using malt. The ground 


FRBY 

grain is mixed with 3 parts of cold water and let stand 
overnight. In summer when the temp, is high the mash 
is held for 2 hrs. at 50®. The mash is held for 1 hr. at 
60®. Should the rye contain ve^ little diastase 4-6% 

, green malt must be added to obtain sufficient conversion. 
Directions for working under pressure are given. Similar 
directions are given for potato flakes and its combination 
with rye. S, J6ssa 

Combined use of rye and potato flakes. F. Wendell. 
Brennerei~Ztf, 50, 2(1933). — ^'i'hc principal idea is to 
utilize the diastase of rye. in mashing potato flakes. By 
use of Vt of rye and V« potato flakes the use of malt can 
be eliminated entirely. Practical advices are given. 

I The ground rye is doughed in with cold water for over- 
night. The temp, should not be raised to avoid souring. 
Rye mashes have the tendency to froth badly during 
fennentation. Attempts are made to eliminate frothing 
by special yeast cultures. S. Jozsa 

Composition of sweet must of mpes and apples and 
their content in arsenic, copper and zinc. C. v. der Heide 
and K. Hennig. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm, 66, 321-38 
. (1933). — Analytical values are given for sweet musts 
from grapes and fruit, together with the amts, of Zn, Cu 
and As. Many references to the literature are given. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Estimation of the alcohol content of liquors and essences. 
Dili Ant-Wuorinen. Z. Untersuch. Ltdtensm. 66, 444-6 
(l933).—vSee C. A. 27. 2765. F. L. Dunlap 

Low-alcohol and alcohol-free malt beverages. A. I. 
Stepant>v. Izvestiya Tzentral. Nauch.-Issledovaiel. Inst. 
Pishchevot Vkusovoi Prom., Separate, 1931, 42 pp.— A 
review of the art of making beer with low EtOH content 
and with no EtOH. Many literature and patent refer- 
ences arc cited. Julian F. Smith 

Tables for the determination of alcohol and extract 
content of wine from the specific gravity of alcohol-water 
mixtures and from saccharose sohitions at 20®, referred 
to water at 4®. C v. der Heide and H. Miindlcn. Z. 
Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, 338-41(1933). F. L. Dunlap 
Ebullioscopes and the alcohol contents of white wines. 
G. Lhemie. Ann. fals. 26, 646-52(1933).— The differ- 
cnce ill the ale. content of 60 while wines, us detd. by the 
Malligaiid ebuUioscope and from the d. of the distillate, 
resp., varied from ~^.2 to 4-1.6% by vol. No relation- 
ship could be worked out between the difference in the re- 
sults of the 2 methods and the compn. of the wine, and it 
is cfjucluded that the ebuUioscope is of little or no value 
for detg. the ale. content of such wines. A. P.-C. 

Colorimetric determination of iron in red wines. J. 
Ribcrcau-Gayon . Ann. fals. 26, 652-4( 1933) . — Polemic 
with Dubaqui6 (C. A. 27, 5886). A. P.-C. 

Determination of arsenic and of phoaphoiic acid, 
copper, zinc, iron and manganese In must and wine. C. 
v. dcr Heide and K. Hemiig. Z. Untersuch. Leltensm. 
66, 341-8(1933). — Simple colorimetric methods are given 
for the detn. of As, Cu, Fe, Mn and PiO|. The disad- 
vantages of the older methods are pointed out. Zn detns. 
are made gravimetrically as ZnO. F. L. Dunlap 

Acidimetry of wines. James Hossack. Analyst 59, 
12-13(1934). — Instead of detg. ''total acids" and "vola- 
tUe acids** directly and "fixed acids** by difference it is 
more logical to det. this last value directly. To del. 
total acids, add 10 ml. of satd. BaCU to 60 ml. of wine and 
make alk. with 60 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH free from carbonate. 
Make up to 260 ml., mix and filter through rapid paper. 
To 100 ml. of the ^trate add 25 ml. of 0.1 N YLQX and 
titrate with 0*1 N NaOH to a phenolphthalein end point. 
To det. fixed acids, evap. 60 ml. of the wine to drimbs on 
the water bath and dry at 105®. Dissolve in a convenient 
vol. of water and proceed as before. Det. volatile acids 
as recommended in "Methods of Analysis, A. O. A. C.** 
Method 1. W. T. H. 

When it brandy adulterated? Q. Lieven. Brennerei- 
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Zig, 50, 22(1033). — A general discussion referring to 
official Gennaii regulations. S. J6zsa 

Egtiinatloii of brandies with small samples on hand. 

J. Peltzer. Brennerei^Ztg, 50, 14(1933). — ^Methods are 

described to carry out the fracttonid distn. with a 60-cc. 
sample. It is shown that the chem. analysis includii^ 
total acidity, ale., fusel oil, total aldehyde, aliphatic 
aldehydes and ester might be carried out on a 60-cc. 
sample. S. J6zsa 

Water treatment (for brandies). C. Luckow. Bren- 
nerei-Ztg. 50, 46(1933); cf. C. A. tl, 2756.— Various 
methods (limc-caustic soda, pennutite and clectrodsmosis) 
are discussed, particularly with respect to their use in the 
brandy industry. PUectrorismosis has the advantage that 
the pr(x;ess can be controlled and water of any desired 
hardness can be obtained by using a larger or smaller no. 
of cells. S. J6zsa 

Turbidity in vermuth bitter. C. Luckow. Brennerei- 
Ztg. 50, .59(1933). — Various ingredients were tried 
sy.stematically. L. found that catechu and licorice are 
mainly responsible for turbidity, particularly when ver- 
muth wine is stored at low temp. It is suggested that 
these 2 ingredients be extd. with 10% ale. instead of 
water, let stand until the ppt. is formed and filtered 
with a suitable, filter aid. S. J6zsa 

Estimation of rum, arrak and cherry brandy by the 
abundance test. C. Luckow. Brennerei-Zlg. 50, 86-7 
(1933). — ^'I'he organoleptic test on various dilns. is carried 
out by detg. the greatest diln. when the characteristic 
aroma of the brandy is still apparent. The diln. is made 
with water and not with ale. to overcome the anesthetic 
elTect of the latter. Dilns. are made from 10,000 to 100,000 
with rum and arrak, and 1 ,000^- 20, OCX) with cherry brandy. 
The result gives a fair figure for cutting the brandy. 

S. J6zsa 

Examination of foreign yeasts. G. Stuiger and M. 
Glaiibitz. Bfcnnerei-Ztg, 50, 36(1933).* -Twenty-seven 
yeast samples were tested and e.xaind . Outside appearance , 
smell and taste, fermentation test in dough, keeping test 
at 35**, moistttre, protein and PsOt content were detd. 
Biol, assay is included in the results, which arc tabulated. 

S. Jozsa 

Utilization of organic nitrogen by highly aerated yeasts 
(in the molasses feed method of yeast manufacture). 
A. G. Khoniich and K. V. Doinikova. Schrifien zentraL 
biochem, Forschungsinst, Nahr.-Genussmittelind, (U. S. S. 
R.) 3, 86-109(1933). — ^The proteolytic enzymes of ytast 
were found to be miablc to hydrolyze the protein of lupine 
seed . Optiniuin conditions were, therefore, detd . for auto- 
lylic dissolving of the. N coinpds. of germinated lupine 
seed. In the aerobic molasses method of making yeast 
there is no unfavorable elTect on yield or quality when 
(NH4)2S04 is replaced by yeast aulolyzatc, and there is 
un advantage, in that a higher molasses conen. can be 
iisi*d. Julian F. Smith 

Resistance of compressed yeast toward sulfuric acid. 

K. Wagner. Brennerei-Ztg, 50, 11 1(1933) .—Earlier 

knowledge on this subject is confirmed. It was found that 
a protein-rich compressed yeast can be treated with water 
conig. 40 cc. H2SO4 per 100 cc. A small amt. of cells will 
be destroyed; their no., however, is so small that it is of 
no importance. S. J6zsa 

Studies on yeast maceration juice. A. C. van Wijk 
and F. M. Muller. Biochem. Z, 267, 102-18(1933).— 
Keeping the l)otLom beer yeast 24-48 hrs. at 1® yields 
subsequently a juice with generally better fermenting 
capacity. The duratinii of maceration is also of great 
infiuence upon the fcriiienting ability of the juice. De- 
struction of zymase by too prolonged maceration is at- 
tributed to proteolytic action. Addn. of boiled juice 
results in the formation of a juice with great fermentation 
potency, because of its antiprotcolytic action. S. M. 


Color test for gZ/cerol [in wine, vinegar] (Tiiufel, 
Thaler) 7. Identification of whortleberry juice (Diemair, 
Lix) 12. Pure coned, grape juices of Algerian origin 
(Fabre, Breitiond) 12. Active allergic substance in hops 
(Gulmanti) 17. 
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1 Biological transformation of carbon nmozide to 
methane. Franz Fischer and Rudolf Lieske. U q 
1,940,944, Dec. 26. See Brit. 306,644 (C. A. 27. 1933)' 

Azeotropic distillation system for recovering anhydrous 
methanol and ethanol trom crude mixtures obtained by 
fenneiitation. Reichsmonopolverwaltung ffir Braimtwein 
(Richard Fritzwciler and Karl R. Dietrich, inventors/ 
Ger. 686,065, Dec. 8, 1933 (Cl. 65. 25). 

2 Apparatus for distilling alcohol. Firma E. Merck 
(Otto von Kcussler, inventor). Ger. 684,062, Sept. 14 
1933 (Cl. 65. 26). Addn. to 575,910 (C. A. 27, 487i) ’ 

Concentrating alcohol from aqueous solutions. 
Ricard and Heiui M. Guinot (to U. S. Industrial Aic. 
Co.). U. S. 1,940,699, Dec. 26. In effecting conen. by 
continuous distn. and rectification in exhaustion and 
conen. zones, combiiled with distn. in the presence of an 
entraining liquid in a third zone, vapors from the coiic^\ 

3 zone arc introduced as a whole and directly into the lowt 1 
part of the third zone and suffice for the heating of Uiis 
zone.^ The reflux necessary for the conen. in the conen. 
zone is supplied by reflux from the third zone, and, at a 
region between these zones, ale. of a conen .'higher than 
that of the azeotropic mixt. of water and ale. is con- 
tinuously withdrawn. App. is describt'd. 

Denatured alcohol. Charles Baron and Henri Hen- 
. ncbuttc. Fr. 42,890, Nov. 16, 1933. Addn. to 742.()rii 
(C. A. 27, 3655). The process of Fr. 742,061 apidies t«) 
crude ales, of all kinds as well as to rectified KtOH,. Cf 
C. A. 27, 4873. 

Continuous production of esters of ethyl alcohol. ^ Oitn 
Fuchs (to Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Schcidcanstall Wni. 
Roesslcr). U. S. 1,939,110, Dec. 12. A mash is di- 
spirited by distn., and the resulting vaporous niixit. i*' 
directly esterified without previous condensation tiy rc- 
s action with an aliphatic monocarboxylic acid such as 
HOAc. 

Acetic acid and glucose ]»oduction by fermentation 
of mashes of ccllulosic material such as com cobwS, saw- 
dust, etc. Philippe A. Tctrault (to Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation). U. S. 1,939,736, Dec. 19. A 
sterile culture medium of dil. cellulosic mash contK 
nutritive salts and at a temp, of about 90-100® is inocu- 
lated with thermophilic microorganisms naturnllv di- 
vcloped in soil and manure and the culture is incubated 
at 66 66®; cultures which show less vigorous fcrmenlntioii 
arc heated to destroy the less resistant microorganisms; 
sterile cellulosic mash is inoculated with the remaining 
microorganisms to obtain sub-cultures, which an* in- 
ail)ated and heated as before to obtain vigorous ciilturi'' 
which arc finally further incubated with agar and used 
for the main Fennentatiou of cellulosic material. 

Vinegar. Ernst Simon. Ger. 689,429, Dec. 7, \W. 
(Cl. A soln. of glucose ipr other carbohydrau* is 

fermented with acetic bacteria, e. g., B. ascendens, in a 
nonoxidizing atm., avd the product is aerated in known 
manner to convert it into vinegar. 

Malting. Augustinus E. Jonsson. Fr. 766,163, Nov. 
21, 1933. An app. is described for removing the heat 
developed in the germination by an indirect cooling ami 
for removing by air the CO2 formed. 

Apparatus for dispensing measured quantities of spirits, 
etc. Wm. Mair Rolph. Brit. 398,263, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Distillation of wines. Soc. des 4tablissenicnts Barbit- 
Fr. 42,800, Nov. 15, 1933. Addn. to 702,284 (C. A. 2^, 
4084). Modifications of the app. are given. 

Yeast. Otto Hummer. Austrian 135,538, Nov. 2.>, 
1933 (Cl. 6/.). Cultivation is begun in an acraten 
nutrient sugar soln., and is Continued until the nuineiu 
medium is exhausted. The used medium is then re- 
placed completely by fresh medium, and this 
ment process is repeated periodically. Mediums of dii-er" 
ent compn. or concu. may be used in the successive sf ws 
which may also be conducted under different coiulitio® 
of temp, and aeration. The process is a modification 0 
that cA Austrian 110,946 (C. A. 25, 1820). ^ 

Yeast. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (FriU Lange, inventor) • 
Ger. 585,902, Oct. 14, 1933. The amt. of invertast m 
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yeast is inma^ by fermentatioa in a dil. aoln. of sac- ** hsrpoglucosamine is obtained by treating yeast with picric 
charosc under diminish^ pressure add, extg. the resulting picrate with 60% (or weaker) 

Yeast. Masajiro Mizutani. Ger. 686,805, Oct. 26, ale., coiicg. the ext. and finally decomposing the picrate 
1933 (Cl. I2p, 15). The starting material for prepg. by addn. of NatPOi. 


17— PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 


W. O. BMBRY 

Diazo reaction of adre^line. Gitaro Nakayama. shake the combined EtiO exts. 3 times with 10-cc. portions 
Japan /. Med. Set. //, Biochem. 2, 285-‘90(1933). — In of 0.5% tartaric acid soln; evap, the solvent from the 
the P^hrlich diazo reaction 3,4-dihydroxyphenylalanine aq. exts., introduce into a fiO-cc. graduated fla^ and add 
and pyrocatechol behaved lika adrenaline with respect to Mayer's reagent, make up to vol. with 0.5% tartaric 
color and sensitivity. Adrcnalou^ gave a nonspecific acid soln. and compare with the standard soln. (1). Re- 
golden brown color. 2,4-Dihydroxyphcnylalanine gave suits compare well with those obtained by biol. methods, 
a strong, very stable orange-red color. Rachel Brown H. M. Btirlage 

150th birthday of SerWmer. Holl. Phatm. Post. 3 Historical names of definite drug groups. Arthur 
64, 577(1933). — ^A discussion of the life and personality Krajanski and Bohaslav Lavicka. Pharm. Monaish. 14, 
ofl-ricdrichWilhelmScrtumer, the discoverer of morphine. 248-5:i{ 1933) .—Historical discussion. H. M. Burlagc 

H. M. Burlage Raw materials of cosmetics. Karl PfafT. JRiechstoff- 
Simple nfethod of desi|pDiating strengths of solutions Ind. 8, 193*4(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 853*.— The con- 

and liquid mixtures. Ludwig Temajgo. Phatm. Monaish. elusion of a series of articles dealing with the ingredients of 

14, 229-30(1933). — Criticizing the present methods of cosmetics including cercsin, paraffin, petrolatum and liquid 

denoting strengths of solus, as indei^te, T. pnjposes the petrolatum. Formulas are included. H. M. Burlage 
use of the letters “G" or *‘V" signifying the wt. or vol. Coriander oil and its utilization. I. Preparation of 
of the soln. or mixt. and ''g" or “v" for the quantity ^ linalyl acetate. (A new method for the acetylization of 
of the substance dissolved. The following possibilities in linalofil.) Vatsche Isagulyantz and B. Smolyaniuova. 

which ale. and water mixts. are used os examples are Riechsioff-Ind. 8, 194-7(1933).— The following method 

given: (1) "70Vv%|* denotes a mixt. of 70 vol.-uniis converts almost quantitatively the liiialoOl in coriander 

of ale. in 100 vol. -units; (2) “70Vg%," a spirit conig. oil into the acetate with little side reaction in the cold: 

79 vol.-units of ale. in 100 wt.-units; (3) “7()Gg%," Into an A1 app. provided with a stirrer and a worm cou- 

a spiiit contg. 70 wt.-units of ale. in 100 wt.-units; and denser introduce 120 kg. linaloOl (fraction obtained from 

^4) “70Gv%," a mixt. of 70 wt.-units of ole. in 100 vol.- the oil with a content of alx>ut 70% linalofil), 90 kg. 

units. It is recommended if this scheme were acceptc<l 5 Ac*0 (at least 90%) and 0.0 kg. of a catalyzing mixt. 
for universal use that the lettersr “G" and "g" be replaced (90 pis. AcjO + 10 pts. orthophosphotic acid). The 

by “P” and ‘*p'' (from word Pondus ■■ weight). For temp, gradually rises to 38-40® and should be maintained 

the expression of strengths of standard solns. T. favors with the aid of cold water in the worm condenser. After 

writing normalities as iV/1, N/'iO, etc, H. M. Burlage stirring the mixt. for 2 hrs. allow to stand for 12 hrs. at 

Evaluation of ezgot with the aid of the nephelometer. room temp. Neutralize by running the mixt. into a 

Sandor Tukats. Pharm. Monatsh. 14, 240-7(1933) . — washing app. contg. 20-30 1. HjO to scp. the major portion 

The following procedure is described for the detn. of the of the AcOH and a part of the AciO in the form of 20-30 

alkaloids of this drug by the use of Mayer's reagent : % AcOH, which is sepd. and treated with 10% soda soln. 

(1) Prepn. of the Standard soln. — Into a 50-cc. graduated 6 Wash the crude linalyl acetate with a satd. soln. of NaCl 
Ikusk introduce 1 cc. of a Secoin soln. (strong), (Chinoin) until neutral. Transfer the acetate to a receiver and dry 
uT Gynergen (Sandoz) egrresponding to 1 mg. ergotamiiie with anhyd. NasS04 and distil in a vacuum app. At 
and dil. to 48 cc. with 0.6% tartaric acid soln. Add 20 00-90® (1.5 mm.) terpenes arc sepd.; at 90® a fraction 

(lrop.s Mayer's reagent and make up to vol. (0.(K)2%). contg. 20% linalyl acetate is obtained; at 95-115® a 

This standard soln. is used in diflerent dilns. for com- fraction consisting of 85-92% of the compd. and some 

parisoii with unknown soln.s. in the nephelometer. (2) geraiiyl acetate is collected. The latter fraction may be 

Peln. of the alkaloidal content. — Introduce into a centrifu- distd. to sep. the 2 compds. H. M. Burlage 

Kill tube of 30-cc. capacity 0.1 g. of finely powd. ergot and The behavior of the ^incipal fluidextracts of medicinal 

120 cc. petr. ether, stopper with a cork, shake for V4 hr. plants under the Wood light. A. Soldi. Ann. chim. 

m a shaking app.; then centrifuge and carefully draw applicata 23, 455-62. — Results are tabulated of the 

(>(t the ether layer with a suction pipet. Repeat the extu. exanm. of 210 fluid exts. of medicinal plants. No relation 

iwiov with 10 cc. petr. ether. Dry the defatted drug in between fluorescence and active principles could be noted, 

llii- tube at 30-40®. Add 20 cc. of a mixt. of 1 part MgO A. W. Contieri 

and 3 parts H|0, add 10 cc. BttO, allow to stand for 10 Proteins and nonprotein nitrogenous aubatances in the 
min., shake Vi br., contrifuge and draw off the BtjO extract from medicinal herbs. G. Barbera. Ann. chim. 

and introduce into a separatory funnel. Wash the mixt . applicata 23, 462-70(1933). — ^Thc upper parts of medicinal 

m the lube with lOcc. Et20 and then rinse the pipet. Re< a herbs contain a high percentage of nonprotein nitrogenous 
peat the extu. process. Shake the Et20 extns. with 0.5% substances, essentially amino acids and amides. These 

tartaric acid soln. using portions of 20, 15 and 10 cc. In or^ represent about 50% of the total nitrogenous constituents 

dvr (oavoidlass of material it is advisable before the2ud and of the herbs. The proteins pptd. by EtOH are mostly 

drd extu. to rinse the outlet tube of the separatory funnel sol. in KOH; they are conjugated proteins similar to 

with a few drops of the solvent. Collect the extns. in a those isolated from the sperm of tuna fish, by Alpiani. 

uask, filter through a hard filter into a 100-cc. graduated A. W. Contieri 

nask, wash the filter with the acid soln. and add sufficient Methods for examination of recent drugs, compiled by 
^id soln. to the flask to a vol. of 95 cc. Add 20 drops the group of hospital and commune phannadsta. Anon. 
Mayi^r's reagent and make up the vol. to 100 cc. A light ^ Pharm. Weekblad 70, 1330-6(1033). — ^Phys. properties 
milky turbidity is produced, distribute by ^baking and and tests for identity and purity are given for Ca acetyl- 

wlow to stand for 1-2 min. and compare with the standard salicylate, BzOCHiPh, NHaC02Et, Na dtratc, HCOiNa 
^In. in a nephdometer. Results compare well with those and diacetylmorphine-HCl. A. W. ,Dox 

Af by the German Pharm. method. (3) Ddn. An international metiiod for determination of the moe- 
alkaloid in ergot prepns. — Dilute 1 cc. of the prepn. diine content of opium. L. van Itallie. Pharm. Weekblad 

5 cc. HaO, make alk. with 0.5 cc. heavy MgO sus- 71, 4-0(1934). — ^The method of morphine detn. leconi- 

Pensiou, ext. 3 times with 10-cc. portions of BtsO and mended by the Hygienic Commission of the League of 
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Nations is inscribed in detail. It is based on the Britiih i 
Phann. method, with slight modifications, and haa al* 
rcady been adopted in the new Swiss and Danish Pharms. 

A.W.Dox 

The actioii of calomel on alkaloid salts and its valne 
for toxicological investigation. J. J. L. Zwikker. Phartn. 
Weekblad 71, 22"9(J9;i4). — The gray color reaction ob- 
tained by adding HgaCls to the coiicd. soln. of an alkaloid 
HCl salt is not an actual reduction but a decompn. ac- 2 
coring to the e(|uaticm: HgtCli Hg H- HgCU. If 
the alkalnid-HCl is sufficiently sol. it forms a complex 
with the HgCIa, thus removing it from the .system and 
shifting the equil. of the above equation to the right. 
The complex is decompd. by diln. and the reaction is then 
reversed. I'hc color reaction is specific only in so far as 
it distinguishes readily sol. from difficultly sol. HCl salts 
of alkaloids. Its value in toxicology and analytical chem- 
istry has been greatly overestd, A. W. Dox 3 

Investigations of tobacco smoke. HI. E. Waser and 
Nfarta Stiihli.' Z, Unlersuch. Lebensnt. 66, 354-62(1923); 
cf. C. A. 27, 4025, 4625. — ^When cigaret tobacco contains 
I % or more of nicotine, the nicotine content of the cigaret 
smoke increases proportionately with the nicotine con- 
tent of the tobacco. The basic substances accompanying 
the nicotine have no influence on the detn. of the nicotine 
in the smoke. In the ordinary conens. in which they are ^ 
found in the usual smoke investigations, they are pptd. 
by neither silicotungstic nor picric acids. Various sub- 
stances are discussed, which have been used for the re- 
moval of nicotine from smoke. P. L. Dunlap 

Nicotine determination in tobacco and in nicotine-con- 
taining parasiticides. Wilhelm Mohr. Z. Untersuch, 
Lebensm, 66, 362-5(1933). — A method is described for 
detg. nicotine in tobacx^o and nicotine-con tg. substances, 
which depends on its pptn. and detn. as nicotine picratc. S 

F. L. Dunlap 

The determination of nicotine in tobacco smoke. U. 

B, Pfyl. Z. Unlersuch, Lebensm, 66, 501-10(1933); cf. 

C. A, 22, 1214. — It is shown that smokers of cigarcts 
and cigars average 2 puffs per min. with an av. smoking 
time of 2 sec. and a vol . production of 40 50 cc. A method 
is given for the detn. of the combustibility. Ati equipment 

is described for reproducing the natural process of smoking. ^ 
in. Ibid, 510 '24. — A crit. discussion of factors concerned 
with obtaining comparable nicotine values- abson^tion 
of nicotine, prepn. of the absorption soln., moisture con- 
tent of the tobacco, detn. of the amt. of tobacco smoked, 
statement of analytical values. A new and simplified 
method is given for the detn. of nicotine in tobacco smoke. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The standardization of thyroid preparations. Gundis 
Rotter and Erich Soos. Arch, expU. Path Pharmakol, 7 
173, 614 21(1933). — ^Tlic Harrington-Randall method of 
lit rating thyroid prepns. makes possible an accurate 
differentiation between thyroxine and diiodotyrosinc. 

Harry Eagle 

A new convenient method for the standardization of 
posterior pituitary extracts. Konrad Schfibel and Walter 
Gehlen. Arch, exptl. Path, Pharmakol, 173, 633 "41 
(1033) .-'The quantity of ext. required to stimulate the 
puerperal uterus of cats upon intramuscular and intra- ” 
venous injection is used as the criterion of potency. 

Harry Eagle 

Chemical examination of commercial liver preparatkms 
for drculatory-active substances. Adolf Heinsen. Klin, 
Woehschr, 12, 1722-4(1933). — Canipolon and Hepatrat 
do not contain either adenosine nucleotide or nucleoside; 
these arc demonstrable in Hepatopson and Degewop. 

Harry Eagle 9 

A new, water-soluble digitalis preparation. Erich 
Hesse, Wilhelm Altner and Johanna Becher. KHn, 
Woehschr. 12, 1862-4(1933). — ^After preliminary eztn. 
with bpnzene the le'tv^s arc extd. with 96% EtOH. T^e 
ale. ext. is purified by shaking with benzene, and tiien 
ooned. with CHCU and pptd. with petr. ether in the usual 
manner. The glucosides so obtained arc believed to cor- 
respond to those present in the leaves. Approx. 13% of 
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the prepn. Injected inttavcnoiady into cats Is bound by 
the heart. Horry Eagle 

Local anoithetica. Heinrich Mfinkncr. Apoth. Zte 
48 , 1493^, 1612-16(1938).— An address. *^0. E, 
Instability of alkaloids in aqueous solutioa, ei^cially 
on sterilization. Vn. Cocaine. R. Dietzd and o 
Steeger. Arch. Pharm. 271, 521-37(1933); cf. C. w4. 27* 
4875. — By means of graphs and other exptl. data it is 
shown that for all the more common cocaine salts of which 
the acid dissocn. consts. arc known, the deoompn. of the 
cocaine may be detd. by a single quant, light absorption 
measurement and caJed. from a single corresponding 
observation. Especially does this apply to each tiiui 
every pn, temp, between 0 and 100® and sterilizalioti 
intervsJ. If, as is commonly the case, the question of only 
moderate decompn. is involved, the v^ slight influence 
of the BzOH may be disregarded, a single, pu measure- 
ment will suffice. Should the process of decompn. involve 
a question of improperly cleaned glass, accurate restiltb 
could hardly be expected without previous control expts., 
since the alkali given off by various kinds of glass sliow 
such wide differences that the order of n^gnitude in 
changes of the pn coiicn. cannot be .stated without fur- 
ther data. Not ouly is the kind of glass an important 
factor, but especially the Pn of the soln. in question. 
Based upon a previously executed control, howcvcT, tlic 
change in sapou. velocity may be calcd. from the change 
in the pn conen. W. O. E. 

Volatile alkaloid in the mushroom Helvella esculenta. 

D. Aye. Arch. Pharm. 271, 537-9(1933). — The pr^.scnce 
of a volatile, apparently 0-free alkaloid, has been Estab- 
lished in tlic mushroom Helvdla esculenta. While its i'xact 
chem. composition is as yet undetd., it appears tb he 
liquid, and is characterized by an unpleasant mouse urine 
like odor, not unlike that of coniine and otherwise siir.ilat 
to that of nicotine. It .yields ppts. with tannin, t)icric 
acid, iodized KI, as also with the reagents of Mayer, 
Dragendorff, Sonnensehein and Scheiblcr. The amt. 
present in the dried mushroom is extraordinarily minute. 

W. O. 1?. 


Analysis of opium, estimation of the six principal alka- 
loids. B. A. Klyachkina. Arch. Pharm. 271, 55S Cs 
(1933). See C. A, 28, 675*. W. O. Iv. 

Active allergic substance in drug and useful plants; 
hops. M. J. Gutmann. J/et7- u. Gemirz^Pflanzen 15, 
89-92(1933). -'Of the 9 principal constituents of hops 
examd. it is shown that lupulond (/3-hop bitter acid) rep- 
resents the active allergic substance. By means of the 
biol. test it is possible to select from a series of hops that 
sample possessing these allergic phenomena in lea'U ilc- 
gree. Furthermore, there is the possibility that addn. 
of some material to the finished product (beer) may 
operate completely to inhibit the activity of the allergic 
substance. *' W. O. K. 


Brazilian resins as J>andage material. Fred W. Frcisc 
JleU- u.Gewiirz^Pflanzen 15, 95-6(1933). — The resins an- 
obtained by the natives from various species of Prutium. 
The prepn. and collection are described. The frcsli 
product m. about 125®; its d. varies between 0.9985 
1.025, depending on the age of the tree. The resin once 
hardened cannot again be softened by the native users. 
Subjected to steam disln. under diminished pressure it- 
yields 11-18,6% of a bright yellow oil smelling of turpen- 
tine and having a du 0.8928 and 1.4886, which dis- 
solves ill 10-14 parts of 90%. ale. the initial clear .‘?oln. 
fuially acquiring a alight opalescence. The conipn; or 
the oil was not studied. W. O. b- 

Development in the culture of drug and condimeDt 
plants, as also of technical plants in Russia during tue 
DMt few years. A. A. Ravetzkii. Heil- u. Crcwurz- 
Pflanton 15, 132-5(1933). — ^A statistical review. 

W. O. b- 

SomflonMit to D. A.-B. VI. Max Sido. Pham. ^l 
79, 10(1834).— A amunentaiy. W. 

VlMOoiVandtiiietiiEM. Ridbard Htddemuuin. 

Ztg. 79, 10-12(1834).— An exptl. xtudy has bera nw/w “ 
the visoosity of a series of tinctures; on Ostwald rubomt 
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lube was employed for the purpose and the data thus ob* 1 
tained were used in evaluating the tinctures. W. O. B. 

Nicotine content of same (Hawaiian) tobaceos. Leonora 
K Bilger, Mark Westgate and Robert Lovdand. Hawaii 
Bxpt. Sta.. lUpi. 1932, 12-13(1933).— Analyds 
was made at different stages of growth on seve^ varieties. 

It) 5 varieties an av. of 2.5% of the nicotine was found 
in the young leaves, 2.74% in the medium-old leaves 
;in(l 2.86% in the old leavesf In 4 out of 6 cases the nico- 2 
tine content was lowest in the young leaves, in 2 cases 
I cached its max. in the m^um-old leaves and in 2 cases 
decreased in the old leaves. Various nicotine compds. 
were i)repd. for exptl. trial as insecticides. These include 
iiicoteine, the tartrates, salicylate, sulfate, amide and 
nicotine mercuric chlorideT* C. R. Fellers 

Bay-oil investigations. H. C.* Henricksen. Puerto 
Kico Agr. Expt. Sta., Annual Repi, 1932, 20-1(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 565. — ^The young, tender and immature ^ 
leaves gave 10-12% more oil than mature leaves. Stack 
fiTiiientation of the leaves caused a diange in the color of 
the oil from green to yellow and brown. Stack-fermented 
leaves gavO less oil and a product of poorer quality as 
cntiiparcd with fresh leaves. Recommendations in stiU 
coii*^tnjcticm are; (1) Baffles should be placed in the .still 
heads to lessen the vol. of solids in the distillate; (2) 
di<;tillate. receivers of about 20-gal. capacity should be 4 
used ; (3) pipes should be installed to carry dear water 
to the rca'ivers; and (4) the oil should be filtered through 
til let -eel under vacumii. The distn. of ground-up leaves 
was of no advantage. C. R. Fellers 

Properties of the oil of dienopodium obtained by cross- 
fertilization of chenopodium omhrosoides with a wild 
variety from Kansas. Anthelmintic value of the oil. 

K. I. LcBlauc and James W. Wilson. S. Dak. Agr. 

I M>i. Sta., Annual Kept. 1932, 23-4(1933).— AU the oU ^ 
distil, at a t)rcs.sure of 25-*8 lb. of steam for 29-30 min. 
r(js.il)ly bccau:;e of the drought, the yidd of both oil 
:iiu] ascaridole, the active principle of the oil, was below 
noiTiial. Exptl. de -worming of swine with the extd. oil 
was successful. Good results were obtained by the use of 
l.f) a*, of oil to 50 lb. live wt. of swine. C. R. Fellers 
Newly introduced medicaments and pharmaceutical 
specialities. Zemik. Dent, med, Wochschr, 59, 96, 6 
UtM-r., 463. 814. 1006-7, 1364-5, 1675-6(1933).— Sum- 
iiian/cd description of new prepns. introduced in Germany 
Willi references to the dinical reports bearing on these 
IiHKliictK. Arthur Grollman 

Inhcpton-Merck — a new liver extract for injection, 
h. l.issard. Deut, med. Wacksehr. 59, 1859-60(1933). 

Arthur Grollman 

Betennination of hexamethylenetetramine in medid- . 
nal preparations. E. Schulek and V. Gervay. 2^ anal. ' 
Chem. 02, 406-17(1933)^— After reviewing the literature, 
ii new procedure is described which depends upon liberat- 
ing II Clio by boiling with HsS04. Tf only 4 mg. of sample 
IS taken, heating on the water bath for 10-20 min. with 
~ drops of 50% HsS 04 and 10 cc. of soln. suffices to ac- 
ci)ni]dish the decompn. without loss of aldehyde by 
volutili/ation. In the macrodetn. it is better to start with 
i g. of sample, make up to 100 cc. and take 10 oc of the a 
S 0 I 11 . for analysis. Add 20 cc. more of water and 10 cc. 
uf 60% H2SO4. Distil off the aldehyde until fumes of SOt 
lorin ip the flask; catch the distillate in a little water. 
Jjool, add 25-30 cc. of water to the contents of the distg. 
flask and again evap. to fumes. Dil. the distillate to 
cc., mix and take 80 oc. Add 5 cc. of 2 i^KCNsolti. 
winch causes the alde^de to form CHa(OK)CN. 
After J5 min., add 5 oc. of 20% HtPOi and introduce 
^aui. Brj water until the liquid retains the yellow color due ^ 
to excess Bri. Then add 1-2 oc. of 5% phenol soln. to 
with excess Brt, wait 5 min., tbgn add 0.5 g. 

V. ^nd after 30 min. titrate the liberated Ii with 0.1 
^ NasiStOi. Dct. the titer of the KCN by a rimilar 
From eadt mol. of N 4 (CHt)«, 6 tnols. of 
obtained. Bach md. d aldehirde reacts with 1 
. By treatment with Bri, the exaDeas HCN is con- 
vened mto HBr and Bi^ and by the KI treatment eadi 


md. of BrCN liberates 1 mol. of It. Numerous results 
attest the accuracy of the method. W. T. H. 

Bisential oil of Orthodon lanceolatum Kudo (Labiatae) . 
Yasuji Fujita. /. Cham. Soe., Japan 54, 1181-7(1933) . — 
Distn. of full grown plants gives 0.8% oil having a dmr- 
Bcteristic dneole-like aroma and light yellow color. 
Consts. of theoil are; dl^ 0.8945, nV 1.4649, MV +9.76^ 
add value 0.0, ester value 8.7 (after acetylation 34.2). 
The oil consists of 57% cineole, 15% d-linalo61, 12% 
limonene, 4% a-caryophyllenc, 2% sesquiterpene ale., 
1% teipene ale. ester, trace a-pinene, 7% orthodene, 
CioHis (I) and 2% orthodonem (H). Consts. of I arc; 
bw ie»-70® cor., di® 0.8430, nV 1.4670, MV +82.6^ 
The structure of I is based on the following reaction: 




COMe 

CO,H 


N*0H 


Br 

(I) (HI) (IV) 

m m. 129-30*” and IV m. 76-7**. II is a sesquiterpene and 
has 2 double bonds. Consts. of II arc: broo 254 di^ 
0.9017, nV 1.4947, MV —13.28*’; nitrosite m. 152-4^. 
The structure of II belongs to that of eudalcne type. 

K. Kitsuta 

Essential oil of Orthodon formosanum Kudo (Labiatae) . 
Yasuji Fujita. 7. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 1188-90(1933).— 
Steam distn. of the plant gives 0.14% oil having an orange- 
yellow color. Consts. are: dj® 1.0309, nV 1.5105, 
[a]\J — 6.28®, add value 0.90, ester value 10.6 (after 
acetylation 26.4). It consists of small amts, of a- and 
7 -caryophyllene and 65% diUapiolc. K. Kitsuta 
*rhe coloring of solutions of salicylate and sodium bi- 
carbonate and the inhibiting action of sodium thiosulfate. 
Oscar A. Rossi. Rev. farm. (Buenos Aires) 75, 303-5 
(1933).— The addn. to 0.1-0.2% of Na*S,0« inhibits the 
formation of a violet cx>lor. A. E. Meyer 

Commercial possibilities of Japanese mint in the United 
Statesasasourceof naturalmenihol. A. P.SieversaiidM.S. 
Lowuian. U. S. Dept. Agr. Teck. Bull. 378, 1-34(1933) . — 
A study with special reference to their value as sources 
of menthol was made of the oils obtained from Japanese 
ttiint grown in various localities and under varying con- 
ditions. Oils produced in the North and West contain on 
the whole a larger percentage of total menthol than those 
produced in the Southeast. The opportunities for this 
crop in Calif, appear to be greater than in other sections 
of the U. S. The total and combined menthol in 8 samples 
of oil distd. from Japanese mint grown in this state 
amounted on an av. to 80.94 and 6.56%, resp. Con- 
tinuous cultivation over a period of yrs. indicates that 
seasonal conditions cause fluctuations in the menthol con- 
tent of the oils, but that there is no general tendency for 
the menthol content to decline gradually as a result of 
the prevailing conditions in any one loc^ty. 

W. H. Ross 

Chemical investigation of Indian medicinal plants, m. 
Chemical examination of the leaves of Eiytfanna indies. 
Satyendranath Chakravarti, M. L. Sitaraman and A. 
Venkatasubban. J. Annamalat Univ. 2, 238-42(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 1450. — Prepns. from the bark and leaves 
of Erythrina indica have used as anodynes, febrifuges 
and vermicides. The leaves were successively extd. with 
petr. ether, EtiO, CHCU, abs. EtOH, 70% EtOH, cold 
HfO, hot HtO and 1% aq. HCl. The petr. ether and 
Kt«0 exts. contained a neutral, white solid (I) m. 83® 
after recrystn. from ale. 1 was not a phytosterol or 
glucoside. EtaO and abs. EtOH extd. an alkaloid (11) 
m. 117®. n was best isolated by percolation of the leaves 
for 48 hrs. with cold 1% HCl, followed by pptn. as the 
bismuth-iodide salt. No glucosidcs or tannins srere 
present in the leaves. E. W. Scott 

Indian medicinal plants. I. Wifhania somnlfera. D. 
N. Majumdar and P. C. Guha. /. Indian Inst. Sci. 
16A, 29-83(1933).— The Bengal variety of WUhania 
wmnifera contains the same contotuents as the S. African 
variety (C. A. 5, 2860), sis., KNO^, tannin, cdoring 
matterSi ghicose, phytosterol, hentrncontane, stearic, 
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palmitic^ oleic, linoleic. withaiiic acids, ipuranol. somnirol 
and an alkaloid, CiiHiaNs. The presence of 3 other alka- 
loids was noted. 11. Swertia chirreta. Ihtd. 34r^. — 
The following substances were isolated from an aq. EtOH 
ext. of the leaves, roots and stems of Swertia chirreta: 
a phenolic compd. (CiiHuOb)*, m. 179-80 **,01010. palmitic, 
stearic and probably cerotic acids, a phytosterolf m. 
128-30®. acetate, m. 127-9®, a hydroxy acid, CstH 44 (OH)- 
COOH, m. 295®, Ac deriv, in. 250-‘l ®, a phenolic oompd. 
ni. 250'- 7®, ophelic acid, tetrabromide, ni. 114^15.6®, 
and a neutral compd. iii. 197-8®. A bitter principle. 
chiratin, was resolved into 2 conipds. m. 118-19® and 
179-80®, resp., and a viscous resin. The drug contains 
no alkaloids. C. W. Sondem 

Arrowroot (Jones) 12. Phenol derivs. [antiseptics] 
(brit. pat. 398.218) 10. Barbituric acid derivs. (Ger. 
pat. 589.140) 10. Heat evolving compns. [for medical 
(ir cosmetic purposes] (Austrian pat. 135,336) 18. Treat- 
ing cacao waste [to ext. alkaloids] (U. S. pat. 1,939.178) 
13. Medicinal l^cad (Ger. pat. 589,184) 12. 3-Carboxy- 
4 -hydroxybiphenyl (U. S. pat . 1 ,941 ,207) 10. Phytosterol 
Trom raw taU-oil soap (U. S. pat. 1,940,372) 23. 

Winter, Fred: Riechstoffe und ParfOmierungstechnik: 
Genesis. Charakteristik und Chemie der RicchstolFe. unter 
l>esonderer Bcrticksichtigung Hirer praktischen Verwen- 
<lung zur Herstellung komplexcr RiechstofFgcmische. 
Berlin: J. Springer. 378 pp. M. 32. Reviewed in Am, 
Perfumer 28, 473(1933). 

t* he Calendar of the Pharmaceutical Society, 1933-1934. 
Published by I1ie Pharm. Soc. of Gt. Brit. London: 
i^harm. Press. 4s. 

'fhe Pharmaceutical Pocket Book for Practitioners and 
Students. 12th . ed . , revised by C . W. Maplethorpe . Lon- 
don: Pharm. Press. 344 pp. 5s. 6d. Review^ in Am, 
J, Pharmacy 105, 005; Pharm, J, 131, 505(1933). 

Therapeutic preparation. Amanda Grohniann. Aus- 
trian 135,514, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 30/.). An aq. ext. 
of epididymis is mixed with pulped testicles from which 
the integument has been removed, and an aq. decoction 
uf the testicle inicgumcnt is added to the mixt. at a temp, 
not exceeding 00®. 

Therapeutic preparation. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Gerhard Domagk and Otto Ripke, inventors). Ger. 
589,034, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 30k. 7). A preim. for con- 
ferring immunity against ttunors is prepd. by compres- 
sing broken tumor cells at a temp, not exceeding 0®, or 
iiy extg. them with water or a salt soln. at the same low 
temp. The product may be purified by standard proc- 
i'sses and dried. Details are given. 

Therapeutic calcium compounds. Chem. Fab. vorm. 
Sandoz. Ger. 588,100, Nov. 13, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 11). 
Nouhygroscopic double compds., useful as sedatives, are 
prepd. by combining CaBrs with an equimol. amt. of the 
Ca salt of a polyliydroxymonocarboxylic acid obtained 
by oxidizing a polyaldose, e.g,,Ca lactobionate or inalto- 
bionate. Combination may be effected by cooling and 
crystg. mixed aq. solus, of the salts, or by grinding cryst. 
CaBrs with the other salt, or by oxidizing a polyaldose 
with Ca(OBr)i in the presence of Ca(OH)s. Examples 
are given. 

Medicinal agents. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Max 
Hockmfihl and Leonhard Stein, inventors). Ger. 585,- 


585,995, Oct. 14, 1933. See Pr. 748,765 (C. A 27, 5483) 

CaffehM compounda. Hans P. Kaufmann. Ger. 586 
514, Oct. 21, 1933 (Q. 12p, 7.10). Compds. of caffeine 
with CaCNS or SrCNS are obtained by treating caffeine 
with these in the presence of water. The compds. are 
stable to air and are used in medicine. Examples arc 
given. 

Organic arsenic compounds. Edward Lyons and Os- 
wald M. Gruhzit (to Parke, Davis & Co.). U. S. 1,940,.. 
760, Dec. 26. Oimpds. of increased toxicity toward 
spirochetes are obtained by causing quinquev^ent org. 
orsoiiic acids to react with thio acids contg. the sulf- 
hydrate group such as Ihioglycolic acid. Pi^uctioii of 
derivs. from 3 - amino - 4 - hydroxyphcnylarsonic acid, 
phenylglycineamide - 4 • arsonic acid, 3 - nitro - 4 -hydruxy- 
phenylarsoiiic acid and of the cysteine derivs. of arsanilic 
acid and of tryparsamidc are described. 

Organic bismuth compounds. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Max Bockmuhl and Walter Persch, inventors). Ger 
585,519, Oct. 7, 1933. ITie unsatil. acid C^HuO,, ob- 
tained as a by-product in the formation of camphor from 
oil of turpentine, or crude oils contg. this acid,.are treated 
with Bi compds. The compds. are used in the cure of 
syphilis. 

Quaternary ammonium salts. Kali-Chemie A.-G. 
(Heinrich Jutigniann and Kurt Rulkc, inventors) . Ger. 
589,331, Dec. 6, 1933 (Cl. 12p. 1.01). Thiocyanates of 
heterocyclic analogs of betaine are prepd. by treating 
the heterocyclic compds. with HCNS, or by double de- 
compn. between salts of the heterocyclic compds. and ijhiu- 
cyanates. Examples arc given of the prepn. of the thif>- 
cyanates of pyridinebetaine, quinolinebclaine and acri- 
dinebetaine. The products have di.sinfectant and huc- 
tericidal properties. 

Salts of bile acids. Carl A. Rojahn. Ger. 585,397, 
Oct. 3, 1933. Addn. to 579,147 (C. A. 27. 4631). Sails 
of single or mixed bile acids with HOCxH 4 NHt or (HOCr 
H 4 ) 2 NH are prepd. by standard processes. An cxainplt- 
is given. The products are of therapeutic value. 

Perhydrocarbazole derivatives. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Max Bockmtihl, Walter Krohs and Gustav Khrhart, in- 
ventors). Ger. 586,802, Oct. 26, 1933 {C\.12p.2), Sei- 
Brit. 377,255 (C. A, 27, 4032). 

Substituted halo phenols. Emil Klarmann and T/mis 
W. Gales (to Lclm & Fink, Inc.). U. S. 1,938.911 
Dec. 12. Bactericidal compds. effective against orgaTi* 
isms of the ty^H* of Staphylococcus aureus, such as 3- 
melhyl - 6 - (dielhyliiiethyl) - 4 - chlorophenul, 4 -ethyl -2 - 
propyl - 6 - chlorophenol and 3 - methyl - 0 - pheiietliyl- 
4-chlorophcnol are prepd. by various methods, e. g., by 
reacting on a suitable halogenaled phenol having one sub- 
stituting hydrocarbon radical with an acyl chloride, treat- 
ing tl^ resulting ester with AlCli to form a ketone which 
may be purified and then reduced to fonn a second hydro- 
carbon substituting radical. U. S. 1,938,912 relates par- 
ticularly to the produ(*lion of compds. such as 2 (diethyl 
methyl) - 3,5 - dimethyl - 4 - chlorophenol, 2 - isopropyl- 
3,5 - dimethyl - 4 - chlorophenol and 2 - ethyl - 3 - methyl- 
6-isopropyl-4-chlorophenol . 

Keratin products. Firma Johann A. Wulfing. Ger. 
578,828, Oct. 14, 1933 (Q. 12p, 16) . Compds. of keratin 
contg. heavy metals and SH groups are obtained by re- 
ducing keratinates obtaiued by acid hydrolysis, with 
sepg. the ppt, and treating it with H 2 S The product is 
then treated with heavy metal salt soln. such as salts ot 
Bi, Pb, Hg, Cu, Au or Ag. Examples are given, riu- 


532, Oct. 4, 1933. Aq. solns. of l-phenyl-2,3-dialkyl-4- products are used for dermatological treatment, 
dialkylaminopsrrazolones and 1 - phenyl - 2,3 - dialkyl- Extracting vegetable tissuea. Continental C^n to., 
pyrazolone-4-amitioniclhancsulfoiiatcs or their derivs. are Inc. Fr. 754,608, Nov. 10, 1\)33. Ligneous and 
prepd. for medicinal purposes by using urethans of lower ^ products are reduced to the form of solid coherent flaxes 
ales, as soln. promoters. Examples are given. of a uniform thickness so that the sol. ingredients an* 

Preserving colloidal liquid medicines and foodstuffs, easily accessible to an extg. liquid. The reduction is 
Boris Tsitovich. Ger. 563,011, Dec. I, 1933 (Cl. 30k. 2). effected by breaking the fiters, softening the particles ^ 
I'he material is rapidV frozen while in a finely subdivided as to rendiv them supple and submitting them to pressure, 

state. The process may be applied to scrums, toxins. The extn. of cinchona bark is described. ^ 

pharm. exts., fruit juices, fermented beverages, milk, Eoctal anesthetics and analgesica. 
etc. Nitardy (to E. R. Squibb & Sons). U. S. 

Compounda of caffeine, etc. Wilhelm Lohmann. Ger. Dec. 26. Ether and on oil such as olive oil are useo i 
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eethrr with an interface-tcnskm depressant such as 
stilfonated dive oil. a, C, A. 27. 4630. 

Honnona preparationB. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Fritz 
Laqucr and Hermann Wcyland. inventors). Gcr. 685.- 
939. Oct. 13. 1933. Solns. of ovarial hormones in high- 
iuiiling fatty acid esters are distd. in vacuo, and the 
homtones obtained from the distillate by usual methods. 

Vitamin preparations. ^Wilhelm Lcsselbcrg. Gcr. 
r,S6.950. Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl.^SOA. 2). Stable prepns. are 
(>1)tamed by healing a homogenous mixt. of albuminous 
TTiateriat and plant sap oc^ext. and drying in a finely 
divided condition. Thus, milk, rice ext. and liver contg. 
viisniin are mixed and sprayed on to drying rollers. 

Honnones. F. HofTmanns]^ Roche & Co. A.-G. Gcr. 
r,ss,(M6, Nov. 13. 1933 (Cl. 12^. 17.10). Urine contg. 
ovarian hormones is heated with ^n albumin coagulable 
hv heat, and the ppt. is sepd. and extd. with org. solvents 
to recover the hormones. Examples are given. 

Honnones. Hclmuth Scheibler. Ger. 588,047. Nov. 
ir,, 1933 (Cl. I2p, 17.10). Hormones of the anterior 
lolie of the pituitary body are pptd. from the urine of 
pregnant ahirnals by addii. of sufficient 10% phosphomo- 
lyi)dic acid soln. to establish a H-iun conen. of pn 3.5-4. 
rhe ppt . is dissolved in aq. NH|, treated with Ba(OH)s to 
ppt. Ba phosphomolybdate, and the hormones then re- 
lovcrcd from the filtrate. 

Hormones. Schering-Kahlijaiim A.-G. Fr. 754,326. 
Nov. t>, 1033. Corfiora lutea, as soon as possible after 
Ttnioviiig them from the ovaries, arc mixed with stib- 
manrfs which prevent ferment alion, e. g., NaF, NaCl. 
CHCI3 or saltpeter, and afterward they are treated in 
known manner. 

Honnones. Schcring-Kahlbaum A.-G. Fr. 754,687, 
Nov 10. 1933. Cry SI cl. c.slcrs of hormones are prepd. 
hy ircating the corresponding crude hormone oils with 


3 alkalies, eliminating the neutral fraction and sulnnitting 
the alkali compds. obtained to acylation in aq. soln., after 
which the acyl derivs. are oystd. 

DisinfectantB. Wm. L. Estabrooke. U. S. 1,038,585, 
Dec. 12. Reaction products of urea or thiourea with 
heavy metal salts such as HgCla or a salt of Pb, Cd, 
Zn, Ag or Cu are used as disinfectants. 

Bandages. Surgical Dressings, Inc. Brit. 397,694, 

2 Aug. 31, 1033. A surgical bandage consists of a strip 
of unvulcanized crude rubber which has been depolym- 
erized so that, while nonadherent to hair or skin, it 
coheres when pressed upon itself and is somewhat porous 
and extensible. Dcpolyirierization may be effected with 
“thin pale crepe*' by heating to 100® in air 30 min., in 
HiO at 100® 1 min. or in steam 5 min. 

Impregnating bandages, etc., with iodine. Asociacion 
^ dc Productores dc Yodo de Chile. Gcr. 585,197, &pt. 

3 29, 1933. Sec Brit. 364,273 (C. A. 27, 2252). 

SolutionB for sterilizing surgical instruments, etc. 
Parker, White and Heyl, Inc. Ger. 585,196, Sept. 20, 
1033. See Brit. 368,123 (C. A. 27, 2763). 

Cosmetics. Franz N6cker. Ger. 587,352, Nov. 2, 
1933. Nonaq. liquid or paste compns. for cleansing the 
.skin contain at least 50% of benzyl ale. or an ether or 
ester thereof. 

4 Hair-dressing composition. J. W. Rausch Sohn. Ger. 
588.143, Nov. 13, 1033 (Q. 30k. 13). A colored hair- 
powder is prepd. by mixing cork meal or like natural prod- 
uct with a soln. of pyrogallol in aq. EtOH, treating the 
mixt. with an ammoniacal soln. of AgNOi and mixing 
the insol. pigment so obtained with powd. rice and HiBOi. 

Treating tobacco to avoid irritation when smoked. 
Werner Pettersson. U. S. 1,041,410, Dec. 26. Tobacco 
is impregnated with about 0.3% of 3,G-diamino-10- 
^ mcthylacridinium chloride. 
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The calculation of mixtures of acids by a graphic 
method. S. D. Beskov. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, 5 
No. S, 69-74. — Graphs arc given for calcg. the diln. of 
stniiiR acids and the prepn, of nitration mixts. H. M. L. 

How to start a sulfuric acid tower system. K. A. 
IVlvakov and A. A, VasU'ev. Khimstroi 5, 2496-601 

Chas. Blanc 

Selection of packing as a method for intensification of 
the (sulfuric acid) tower system. K. M. Maliii. Khim^ 
.^tro) 5, 2.501 3(1933). — The productivity of H2SO4 towers ^ 
riin he considerably increased by rational packing, re- 
''uliinK in greater contact surface and greater internal vol. 

Chas. Blanc 

Colloidal problems in nitrogen* and sulfuric acid in- 
dustry. Bruno Wuescr. KoUoid-Z. 65, 378-82(1033) — 
Patent review, covering dust problems in CaCt manuf., 

Ill grinding CaCN2 and special properties of CaCOi pro- 
<liiec<l hy hydrolysis of CaCNs. Arthur Fleischer 

Reworking of the products of alkaline absorption of ^ 
nitrogen oxide tailings (inversion). V. F. Gogin and 
A. Aliiiovich. KhimstnA 5, 2470-3(1933). — In the 
conviTsioii of NHi to HNOi, the absorption of the escaping 
jfm'LT oxides of N with alkalies (26-8 ®B4. calcined Nai- 
carried on in Fe scrubl^rs at 18-20® (gases at 
j. The resulting product, on evapu., gives a mixt. 
19% NaNO^ and 7^% NaNOs, and as such is not 
suKtd for the dye and fertilizer industry, and must be 9 
j**coveii'd by conversion to NaNOa. In the oxidation the 
jH Ni results were obtained by adding HNOa to the liquor 
^ constantly maintained at 3-6% 

"Cidity, aud stirred with rapid current of air. The app. 
was hned with granite or with acid-resisting tiles set in 

soda industry of Berezniki and new sources of raw 
material. Q. V. Petrov. Khimstroi 5, 2494^ -OC 1933).— 


A discussion is given to future utilization of waste NaCl 
obtained in the extn. of KCl from carnallite and sylvinite 
in the production of NasCQi. Chas. Blanc 

The absorption of carbon monoxide by solutions of 
copper ammonium salts. N. M. Zliavoroiikov and P. M. 
Keshchikov. J. Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 1933, No. 8 , 
41 “9. — CuNH 4 formate absorbs CO more readily than 
the lactate, but the soln. is less stable and cannot be 
regenerated as well. Both are superior to the chloride 
and acetate. At least 20 g. per 1 . of Cu’^'*' should be present 
in the soln. to prevent sepn. of free Cu. The concti. of 
NHt in the soln. should be 123-150 g. per 1. Absorption 
occurs best at 0-20®, but in com. practice 15-20® is suffi- 
cient. Regeneration of the soln. should take place at 
70-80® and 1 atm. or less. H. M. Leicester 

Fluorine. I. Fusao Ishikawa and Toyosaku Murooka. 
Science Repts. Tdhoku Imp, Univ,, Lst Ser. 22, 1155-62 
(ia33).— Sec C. A. 25, 5518. G. G. 

A comparison of various methods for purifying argon 
from nitrogen and hydrogen. I. M. Taraskov. J. Tech, 
Phys. (U. S. S. K.) 2, 425-41 (1932) .—Heated layers of Ca 
dust or arc discliarge with Ca electrodes arc better than 
methods using Mg or K. P. H. Rathmann 

Researches in the domain of fixed nitrogen. L. M. 
Fridberg. Khimstroi 5, 2467-70(1933). — ^Various phases 
of tlie production and conversion of synthetic NH| are 
discussed. Chas. Blanc 

The preparation of sulfur from sulfur dioxide. VII. 
The reaction between sulfur dioxide and hydrogen. N. F. 
Yashkevich, V. A. Karzhavin, A. V. Avdeeva and T. T. 
Krccheinov. J. Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 1933, No. 8, 
50-8; cf. C. A. 26, 4685.— At 500-800®, Hi reacts almost 
completely with SOt, but only 40-60% yidda of S result. 
The rest of the S goes into H|S, and can be recovered 
by cooling the gas mixt. to 200-^® and passing it over Fe 
ore or bauxite, or by passing the U|S with SOi into HsO 
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below 100*". The data of TerreSf Schultee and Fortkocd 1 
(C, A, 26, 2558) for eqiiil. of the reaction between Hi and 
SOi are incorrect. H. M. Leicester 

A study of catalysts for the conversion of methane. V. 
A. Karzbavin. I. M. Boguslavskii and Z. M. Smirnova. 

J, Chem. Ini. (Moscow) IQJ3, No. 8. Sl-dO-'—About 
1. 5-3.0 g. of Ni deposited on 100 of porous chamotte is 

an active catalsrst for the conversion of CH4 by H|0 and 
does not lose its activity on long use. MgO may be used ^ 
as an activator if the temp, of the reaction does not rise 
above 1000**. From 0.03 to 0.5% of sulfides in the gas 
causes a slight preliminary decrease in the activity of the 
catalyst, but after tliis has occurred, the activity remains 
unchanged. H. M. Leicester 

Advances in the manufacture of synthetic masses, 
especially those like linoleum. A. Foulon. NUroceUvlose 

4, 208' 11(1933). — review of recent literature. 

E. M. S3rmtnes 3 

Litharge-glycerol cement. H. Stager, H. Zschokke 
and J. P. Bohnenblust. Kolloid^, 55, 319-33(1933); 
cf. C. A . 23, 3311. — The properties of a p^ed cement, P 
(a mixt. of 2 mols. PbO per mol. of glycerol was used) were 
compared with those of a troweled cement, T, in which a 
mixt. of 3PbO: 1 glycerol was used. The PbO was a com. 
grade; the glycerol contained 13% H2O. Photomicro- 
graphs ^ow a similar structure, contg. unchanged Pt)0 
particles, though P is somewhat looser. Shear strength, 4 

5, l)ctwecn cement and steel, was independent of cement 

thickness from 3 to 15 mm., of the height of cement from 
.3f) to 2fX) mm ., and practically independent of the steel pipe 
diam. from 35 to 195 mm. The strength of the cement is 
much higher than the above 5, which therefore measures 
1 he tenacity of bonding. The temp, of set from 10^ to 30^ 
has no effect on S depends on the nature of the surface, 
increasing with roughness. T has a higher tensile strength ; 3 
tensile strength increases for Ixjlh T and P with temp. 
Porosity detns. by rate of flow of Hi and Ni showed a 
dense structure. T shows a linear change with temp., 
vdth densest structure at 30*’ . DeU». of S after aging in a 
COt atm. for 8 weeks show an increase for T and a de- 
crease for P, CO2 detns. showed no differentiation of the 
various cements. Microscopic studies reveal that in T, 
the COi penetrates the fine pores, forming a network of 
PbCQi while in P a strongly swollen cartxmate with no 6 
inner strength fonns. Aging in mineral oil at 110® had 
no effect on the properties. Arthur Fleischer 

The casein industry at home and abroad. P. F. Brook- 
ens. Natl, Butler and Cheese J, 24, No. 23, 12 14(1933) . 

A. H. Johnson 

The determination of mineral matter of industrial 
casein. Jean Picn and S. Herschdoerfer. LaU 13, 1081-9 
(19:13). — Tt was found that the ash content of com. casein 
as detd. by simple incineration was too high, because of ' 
fixation of org. P and the presence of unoxidized C. 
Incineration was therefore conducted in the presence of an 
added alkali (5 cc. of a soln. of Ca(NOi)s or Ca(CsHaOs)a 
with CaO content of 30 g. per 1. per 5 g. sample of casein) . 
This method allows more complete oxidation of org. 
matter and fixes all t he org . P . Prom the ash thus obtained 
subtract the CaO added and the total PsOi of av. pure 
casein. The results obtained by this method were lower 3 
than those ol)tuinc.d by simple incineration and were 
considered to represent more accurately the true ash 
content of com. casiMii. A. H. Johnson 

Phoqihoric acid esters as substitutes for esmphor. 
Schmidt. Celluloid u. Plastische Massen 33, No. 33; 
Gummi-Ztg. 47, 1067-8(1933) .—A review of the numerous 
cotnpds. so far utilized. C. C. Davis 

Flotation of heavy spar. J. Ilaniann. Metall u. Erz 
30, 455 " 7 ( 1933) . — Methods are given for sepn. by flotation 9 
of heavy spar from quartz, mica, carbouates, fluorspar 
and Fe and Mn oxides. H. Stoertz 

Products of thermal refining of graphite and graphitized 
coal. V. S. Veselo^’skilf and V. S. Levina. Mineral, 
Suir^e 8*, Nos. 8^, 26-9(1933); cf. C. d. 26, 3879.— 
The dispersion cd thermally refined graphites and graphi- 
tized anthracite was indirectly detd. by the velocity of 
combustion and elec. cond. The results obtained in the 


use of the products in arts and industry ate &cnssed. 

Chae. Blanc 

The use of pyritoa containing carbon. I, The funds- 
mentals of buroing pyrites oontaining carbon, K. v 
Khodakov. J, Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 1933, No. 8, 66-7.- - 
A diagram is given to show the relation between the per- 
centage of SOt, excess air and oompn. of the pyrites when 
the latter are burned. 11. The possibility of using 
pyrites containing carbon in the contact system, s 
Buikhovskii. Ibtd, 67-9. — If account is taken of tin* 
extra Oi required, such pyrites arc suitable for burning 
in the contact system. H. M. Leicester 

The culture of certain silicate gardens. James G. Vail. 
Ind. Eng, Chem, 26, 113-18(1934). — ^A review of the 
pr^rties and uses of silicates. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

New flotation igentr W. Hfilbich. MelaU u, Erz 30, 
431-3(1933) . — In the flotation of heavy spar and dolomite] 
Uiindl HC was used as a flotation agent. It is a iiiixoti 
sulfonated ale. and fat, not hydrolyzed by HsO, and stable 
to lime, acid, alkali and salt. H. Stoertz 

The complete utilization of Caesalpinin spinosa (Mol.) 
Kuntze. Angelo Castiglioni. BoU. ufficiale .rioz. sper. 
ind, peUi mat. concianii, 11, 314"'19(1933). — ^llie seeds of 
Caesalpinia spinosa (Mol.) Kuntze can be made to fmriisli 
a gum, which offers promising possibilities of use in 
plastic masses, in finishing leather and in textile-finishing 
operations, J. W. Perry 

House ants and their control. Thomas J. Hcadlee. 
N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta., Circ, 265, 1-4(19.^) .--A Veiy 
effective ant poison consists of the following sirup ; granu- 
lated sugar 4 lb., water 4 pints, cryst. tartaric acid g., 
and 0.25 oz. of NaiHAsOi dissolved in 3 fl. oz. of waiei. 
After cooling, add the NaiHAsOi to the sugar sirup 
gether with */i lb. of honey and mix thoroughly. 

C. R. Fellers 


Com. hydrogenation processes [hydrogenation of N tn 
NH|] (Bosch) 13. Heating solids, liquids or gases [maiiiif , 
of H and CO] (Gcr. pat. 588,213) 13. 


Rahm, Louis F.: Plastic Molding: An Introduction 
to the Materials, Equipment and Methods Used in tin* 
Fabrication of Plastic Products. New York: McGraw- 
HUl Book Co., Inc. 246 pp. $3. 


Hypochlorous acid. Solvay et Cie. Fr. 754,531, Nov. 
8, 1933. HOQ Is made by the continuous action on ;i 
current of solus, of alkali or alk. earth hypochlorites, of a 
rapid and regular equiv. amt. of Cl flowing in the same or 
opposite direction, while the HOCl formed is coiitiniiouslv 
evacuated. Solns. of sui^nsions of hydroxides may be 
used instead of hypochlorites. 

Hydflacyanic acid. Ges. fur Kohlentechiiik 111. b. M. 
(Wilhelm Gluud and Konrad Keller, inventors), (br. 
576,531, Nov. 18, 1932 (Cl. 12ife. 11). See Fr. 752, UUt. 
(C. A, 28, 862*). 

Hydro^anic add. Wilhelm Pip. Ger. 586,861, Oct. 
27, 1933 (Cl. i2k, 8). HCONHi, mixed with steam 01 
steam and indifferent gases, is led over catalysts at higli 
temps. The steam, etc., is pre-heated to a temp, which, 
with the reaction temp., raises the catalyst to the desired 


heat. 

Nitric acid. Nikodem Caro, Albert R. Frank, Werner 
Sicbert, Rudolph Wendlandt and Thomas Fischer. U. b. 
1,939,162, Dec. 12. In produetaig coned. HNOi fruin gas 
mixts. contg. N oxides, or from liquid N tetroxide, water 
or aq. HNOi and O or 0-contg. gases, a large portion of 
the primaxy substance is convdrted at a temp, of about 
100® and the reaction is completed at a diminishing temp- 
of from 100® to 70® (the pressure remaining between 
and 200 atm. during the process) . 

Nitric add. Hermann Frischer. Fr. 764,426, Nov- 7, 
1933. Oxides of N obtain^ by combustion of NHi and 
from other sources are freed by filtration from acid anu 
water in the form of fog, and treated by H 1 SO 4 in 2 stagcb. 
In the 1st stage an acid is used cl such a oonen. w*; . ^ 
i are dried but praetkaUy no nitfososulfuric acid u 
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fanned* ud the guei m abmbed in the 2iid atece. 
The adld from the Sod stage is denitrified by indirect 
heating so es to obtain an add of the same ooncn. as that 
used for the concn. 

Nitric add. Hermann Frlacher. Fr. 754,711* Nov. 13* 
In making HNOt of high concn. by means of de- 
hydrating agents such as H1SO4 or H|P04» in columns or 
liki: app.f the heating is effected from the exterior with the 
simultaneous introduction wf steam into the mixt. of 
jicids. The process may be carried out in the presence of 
residual HtSOi contg. nitrosnlfuric acid. 

Nitric add. Harry Paiiling. Pr. 765*056, Nov. 18, 
HNOt is made at a low temp, from oxides of N or a 
jrascous mixt. contg. them, by passing them and an ab- 
snrption acid in countercurrent through heat exchangers 
^fnre atid after traversing a cooling basin in which the 
very low temp, necessary for the process reigns. An app. 
is described. 

Phosphoric acid. George F. Moore (to U. S. Phos- 
phoric Products Corp.). U. S. 1,040,689, Dec. 26. In a 
oontitiuous countercurrent decantation prex^ss of mfg. 
HsIM >4 from phosphatic material by the use of HsSOi, the. 
<izf of the CaS04 crystals formed is increased by dc- 
on asing the size of particles of phosphatic material used 
,11 ilu- process. 

Sulfuric add. I. G. Farhenind. A.-G. (Friedrich A. 
Ih'ii^lein and Friedrich W. Stauf, inventors). Ger. 

Oct. 23, 1933 (Cl. 12i. 25). Addn. to 673,129 
( C. A • 27, 4885) . H2S04 of any desired concn. is prepd. by 
iioiiiirsing in water perforated vessels contg. appro- 
priate reagents other than SOa, e. g., oleum, HSOaCl, 
or SOaCla. 

Mixed acid solutions. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Pried- 
rieli A. Ilenglein and Friedrich W. Stauf, inventors). 

< •cr riSr>,473, Oct. 4, 1933. Mixts. of chlorides of P with 
of HSOaCl arc packed in -containers which are per- 
forated at the place of use and thrown into water, this 
virldnig solns. of mixed acids useful, e. g., for preserving 
i^reen fodder and pickling metals. 

Ammonia syndesis. Henry S. Loud (to Atmospheric 
Niiiogcii Corp.). U. S. 1,938,598, Dec. 12. A gas mixt. 
(oiiiprisiug li and N together with inert constituents 
• such as occur in water gas made from coal) is subjected 
i(» calulylic NHa synthesis in a cyclic gas circulatory 
system under pressure; a portion of the gas circulating 
ui the system is diverted and addnl fresh gas is supplied 
111 suitable regulated quantity to maintain the inert con- 
leiu of the cyclic system at a predetd. value, and the di- 
viiiid pur lion of the gas is subjected to catalytic NHs 
sviiMicsis and NH3 removal in a second cyclic gas circula- 
lorv system. Various features of app. arrangement ore 
(lc<crilK‘cl. Cf. C. il.28,585*. 

Ammonia synthesis, ^thur F. Heckcr (to MaNiicson 
AlUli Works). U. S. 1,940,800, Dec. 26. In a process 
involving circulating a mixt. contg. H and N cyclically 
nwr a catalyst, then through an NH» separator, and then 
uitniti over the catalyst, make-up gases originally con- 
taiuinuicd with COi are supplied to the circulating gas 
nii\t leaving the NHt separator and NH4 carb^ate 
fonuul solely by reaction of CO| present os an impurity 
ni sucli make-up gase.s is sepd. from the resulting gaseous 
mivt.. as a solid, before the remaining gas mixt. is passed 
over 1 lie (.'atalyst. An arrangement of app. is described. 

, Hydrated alkali salts. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Robert 
(h-icsshach and Karl Neundlinger, inventors). Ger. 

Oct. 21, 1933 (Cl. 121. 15). Hydrated alkali 
readily converted to the anhyd. form ore brought 
h> Rhibulsir form by subjitetion to a dry pre-heated air 
current in a rotary drum at temps, below the m. p. 

Alkali cyanides. Grangers Manufacturing Co. Fr. 

Nov. 17, 1933. White alMi cyanides are ob- 
tained by heating them to a pt. considerably above the 
”>• P., e. g,. to about 1200°, and cooling rdativdy slowly 
the HI. p. A small amt. of air or other oxidizing agent 
jaay be introduced during the heating. Fr. 754,971. 

cyanides are dried by heating rapidly a 
^tun layer thereof to a pt. about the b. p. m the aoln. 


The layer of cyanide formed is removed rapidly from the 
moist air. 

Alkali phos^tas from fonophosphonis. Victor 
Chemical Works. Brit. 398,437, Sept. 14, 1933. Dupli- 
cate of U. S. 1,926,747 (C. A. 27, 5003) . Addnl. informa- 
tion is given. 

B Umin a tin g mangonatea in the piodnction of tri-alkali 
phosphates from xenrophosphonis. George Klein (to 
Victor Chemical Works). U. S. 1,939,305, Dec. 12. 
In a process involving the heating of ferro-P contg. Mn 
together with an alkali hydroxide or carbonate, formation 
of alkali manganate is prevented by the use of a 0.5-^.0% 
excess of the ferro-P. 

Alkali silicates. Wilhelm Schwarzenauer. Ger. 588,- 
200, Nov. 14, 1933 (Cl. 12i, 38). See Fr. 681,557 (C. A. 
24,4:160). 

Cellular solid alkali silicate. John W. Battersby. 
U. S. 1,939,290, Dec. 12. For the prepn. of a cellular 
product which is moisture resisting and suitable for 
thermal and elcc. insulation, a vmtcr-coutg., colloidal, 
readily sol. alkali silicate contg. about 3.^.0 parts 
SiOt to 1 part NaiO is heated to 200-500° . 

Alkali metal sulfates. Oskar Kaselitz. U, S. 1,939,174, 
Dec. 12. A double sulfate, contg. an alkali metal sulfate 
such as KsS 04 in combination with another sulfate such as 
MgS04 which is more readily sol. in water at a temp, 
between the cryohydric point and the normal b. p. of its 
soln. is mixed at such a temp, with water in such propor- 
tions that the last-mentioned sulfate is completdy dis- 
solved and may be sepd. as a substantially satd. soln. 

Csrsnides. Edward J. Pranke (to Grangers Manu- 
facturing Co.). Brit. 398,454, Sept. 14. 1933. Alkali 
metal cyanides are decolorized by heating to considerably 
above their m. ps. and cooling relatively slowly to near, but 
above, their f. ps. They may then be cooled to ordinary 
temp, at any desired rate. During the process the C is 
oxidized by the cyauales and carbonates present. A small 
quantity of air or other oxidizing sulistance may be added 
to the fused mass. 

Fluosilicates. Brandcr Farbwerkc, Chemische Pabrik 
G. m. b. H. and Emil G. Abel. Brit. 398,403, Sept. 14, 
1933. See Fr. 741 ,502 (C, A. 27, 2766) . 

Fluosilicates. P^lektrcKhem. Kab. G, m. b. H. Ger. 
588,875, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 12f . 38.04) . Addn. to 553,376 
(C, A. 26, 5181). Coned. SiF4, prepd. by decompg. Not- 
SiFc in vacuo, is used in the process of Ger. 553,376. 

Peroxides, etc. Oestcrreichische Chemische Werke 
G. m. b. H. Brit. ;199,040, Sept. 28, 1933. See Fr. 
750,126 (C. A, 28, 863*). 

Metal carbonyls. l/co Schlecht and Max Naumann 
(to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,941,111, Dec. 26. 
In the production of a metal carbonyl such as that of Fe 
by acting with CO on a carbonyl-forming material, the 
supply and withdrawal of fluids take place from a plu- 
rality of zones of the reaction space. App. is described. 

Alumina. Max Buchner. Ger. 535,952, Sept. 21, 
1933 (Cl. 12m. 6). AlfOf is obtained by treating crude 
aluminiferous material with HNOs, treating the product 
with a limited amt. of alkali fluoride, and forming AliOa 
from the resulting AlFi. Thus, a mineral contg. AlaOg and 
SiOs is treated with HNQi to give Al(NQi)a and SiOs. 
The A1 (NOi )3 is treated with NaF to give A1F». This is 
treated with water or SiOa to give AltOi. Cf. C. A. 27, 
4634. 

Aluminum hydroxide. The Electric Smelting and 
Aluminum Co. Ger. 587,294, Nov. 1, 1933. See Brit. 
382,366 (C. A. 27, 4355). 

Aiuminum nitrate from silicates such as leucite. Alberto 
C. Blanc. U. S. 1,940,843, Dec. 26. In order to reduce 
the quantity of HNC^ required for sepg. A1 nitrate from 
the soln. faulting from the action of HNOi on material 
such as leucite, the acid soln. of nitrates from vdiidli the 
A1 nitrate is to be sepd. is coned, by evapg. it down to 
about 50% its original vol., to eliminate water oqntained 
in the soln. as well as a portion of the water normally 
required for the crystn. of the A1 nitrate, and there is 
then added to the coned, aoln. the amt. of cooed. HNOi 
required for the sepn. and crystn. of A1 nitrate (a saving 
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of over half the HNOi otherwise required being effected i surface heated to about 40(Mi00*, and the product hi thm^ 
by reason of the concn.)- further heated in an atm. contg. HCl gas. App. b de. 

Aluminum sullata. MeUllges. A.-G. Ger. 589,330, scribed. 

Dec. 6. 1033 (Cl. 12m. 7). An alk. earth aluminate or Magnesium hydroxide. American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
material contg. it, e, g., alumina cement or a suiUble ing Co. Fr. 756,409, Nov. 24, 1933. lt^(OH)t Is made 

slag, is treated at atm. or slightly raised temp, and at by adding NHa to a soln. of MgSOa in water, approx, 

atm. pressure in the presence of water with SOi and O or in 3 times the theoretical amt. and recovering the Mgl 
gases contg. thorn. Crude alk. earth aluminate prepd. (OH)s. 

in known manner frr^m bauxite, clay, etc., may be treated ^ Utilhing nitroqrl diloiide. Kali-Porschungs-Anstalt 
and gases of low SOi content may be used. Numerous G. m. b. H. Brit. 308,187, Sept. 7, 1033. See Fr. 

details an: given, and methods of sepg. the Als(S04)i soln. 731 ,230 (C, A. 27, 814) . 

from the alk. earth sulfate also formed are described. Decomposition ol nitroqyl chloride. Kali-Porachunes- 

Aluminum sulfostearate. Alexander Horwitz. U. S. Anstalt G. m. b. H. (Oskar P. Kaselitz and Bruno UebJer 
1,039,109, Dec. 12. Stearic acid is sulfonated with H1SO4 inventors). Ger. 526,476, Dec. 7, 1933 (Cl. 12t. 2G)! 
and the product is washed and then saponified with an alkali N(^ and Cl are obtained by heating NOCl to its dissocu! 

metal compd . and the resulting product is further treated temp, (about 700**) and rapidly coolmg the products iii 

with a soln. of Als(S04)i. the presence of air. The dissocn. temp, of the NOQ may 

Ammonium thiocyanate. Wilhelm Kraus. Ger. 564,- 3 be reduced to 250‘-300^ if a catalyst is present, e. 2 
784, Sept. 26, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 17.03). NH4CNSor (NHt)iCS MnO,, Fe,0, or CrjO,. The NOi and Q may be sepd! 
is prepd. by leading NHt into an ale. soln. of C& quanti- by liquefaction and fractional distn. Cf. C. A. 27, 814. 
tatively, the resulting compd. being filtered off, washed Decompoaition of nitrosyl chloride. I. G. Farbeniiid. 
with water and heated till no further H|S is evolved. A.-G. (Iriifricd Petersen and Hans Bernhard Seebohm^ 

On evapg. off the water NH4CNS remains. This is con- inventors). Ger. 589,072, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. I2u 3)! 

verted to (NHs)sCS by heating to above its m. p. NOCl and gases contg. O are led at a raised temp, not 

Ammonium thio^anate. Ges. fur Kohleutcchnik m. exceeding 6(X)** over a contact mass such as silica gel. 

b. H. (Wilhelm Gluud, inventor). Ger. 586,587, Oct. NO3 and Cl are obtained. Hie reaction may be effected 

23, 1933 (Cl. \2k, 11). Crude NH4CNS obtained from ^ in stages, and the Cl may be sepd. after each stage, e. g., 
coke ovens is purified by forming a .satd. soln. in cold by adsorption. Cf. C. il.27, 3^. 
water, sepg. the sedid impurities and evapg. and crystg. Potassium carbonate. Kali-Chemie A.-G. Ger. 
the soln. Cf. C. A. 27, 1105. 585,421 and 585,422, Oct. 3, 1933, 585,423, Oct. l.r 

Dibarium phosphate. Kali-Cliemie A.-G. Ger. 585,- 1933, 585,424, 585,425 and 585,426, Oct. 3, 1933. In\the 

518, Oct. 4, 1933. Addn. to 582.025 (C. A. 28, 8n4<). nianuf. of KtCOi by treating KC\ and MgCOft.3H,0 YI) 

Tlie BaHP04, pptd. during the prepn. of HiOi from with COf to form MgCli and MgCO|.KHCOk.4HtO (u). 

BaOs and H1PO4, is worked up by first treating with H1PO4 which is tlicn decompd. with water at an elevated temp., 
to convert it to sol. Ba(HiP04)s; insol. impurities are 5 the insol. residue (I contg. Mg(OH)i) from the decompn. 
then removed and the soln. treated with HCl or HNOt, of H is treated in water with COi to produce a soln. 

to give BaClf or BaCNOa)^ and H8PO4. of Mg(HCOa)t (HI), which is heated to regenerate I 

Beryllium fluoride. Compagnie de produits chim. et (585,421). The decompn. of H with water is intemipted 

41ectrom6tallurgiques Alais, Froge.s et Camargue. Fr. at an intermediate stage, and the insol. portion of the mixt. 

42,883, Nov. 15, 1933. Addn. to 742,619 (C. A. 27, is sepd. and reheated with water or with a soln. of 111, 

3566). BeFi is prepd. from BeFa.NaF or BeFj.KF in if desired at a lower temp. The mother liquor from th(* 

soln. or aq. suspension by the action of gaseous SiFi. second stage may be used as the aq. medium for the first 

Cf. C. A . 28, 864'. stage, with further addn. of III if desired (585,422). 

Nitrogenatiiig calcium carbide. Bayerische Stickstoff- 6 Fresh I, required to replace that lost as MgClt, is scparatclv 
werkc A.-G. Ger. 581,868, Aug. 4, 1933. Addn. to converted into II and, if desired, reconverted into I be- 

572,325 (C. A. 27, 2889). App. for charging the carbide fore it is introduced into the process. The accumulation 

holders is described. of MgO and other impurities in the process is thus checked 

Calcium cyanamide. Akt.-Ges. fur Stickstoffdunger (585,4^). I may be prepd. in a coarse granular form by 

(Ernst Winter and Herbert Polack, inventors). Ger. incompletely neutralizing a soln. of HI with MgO or 

585,141, Oct. 3, 1933. See Fr. 741,264 (C. A. 27, 2767). Mg(OH)i (685,424). I obtained in the process, or prepd. 

Calcium hjrpodilorite. Joseph A. M. W. Mitchell and for UvSe in the process, may be purified by sedimentation 

Francis T. Meehan (to Imperial Chemical Industries _ in water (585,425). The decompn. of fi with water is 
Ltd.). U. S. 1,940,557, Dec. 19. See Brit. 368,306 effected under conditions yielding a soln. contg. le.ss than 

( C. A. 27, 2250) . 76 g. per 1. of KHCOi, whereby* the formation of 1 in a 

Apparatus for granulating calcium nitrate and ammo- condition suitable for reuse is promoted (585,426). Cf. 

nium nitrate mixtures. Norsk Hydro-Elcktrisk Kvael- C. A. 27, 4887. • 

stofaktieselskab. Ger. 589,025, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 16.6). Potassium carbonate. Alfred Mentzel. Ger. 585,427, 
Addn. to 579, 1 18 (C. A. 27, 4621). Oct. 3, 1933. Addn. to 670,471 (C. A. 27, 2539). The 

Treating phosphate rock to form calcium nitrate, etc. mixt. of K1SO4, C and CaO used in the process of G^r. 

Erling Johnson (to Odda Smelteverk A/S). U. S. 670,471 is finely ground and then briquetted before it is 

1,939,351. Dec. 12. Phosphate rock is dtesolved in e treated with N. 

HNOi and Ca(NO*)j thus formed is sepd. by crystn.; Potassium nitrate. Slali-Forschungs-Anstalt G. m. b. 
one portion of the soln. of H1PO4 satd. with Ca(NOs)« H. (O. F. Kaselitz and Bruno Uebler, inventors), w- 

which is obtained as mother liquor from a prior crystn. 539,172, Sept. 19, 1933 (Q. 12f. 26). KCl and HNO> 

is added in the dissolving operation with HNOi, and a are made to react in accordance with the equation: 
second portion of the mother liquor is supplied to the 3KCt -|- 4HNO* ■■ 3KNQi +' NOQ + Qt + 2HiO. 
reaction product of phosphate rock and acid during the The mixt. of NOCl and Cl is passed over Fe at atm. l^mp.i 
crystn. of the Ca<NOi)i. this yielding NO and the double compd. FeCii.NC^l- 

Lead oxide. Cevil H. P. Harden. Australia 9364/32, The NO is worked up to HNOi in known manner. The 

Oct. 5, 1033. An app. is described for oxidizing Pb by air ^ double compd. is decompd. into NOQ and PeQi by tb|: 
comprising a rotating oxidizing chamber having revolving action of heat or water, the NOCl being mixed with fresh 

paddles for pulverizing the molten Pb. Q-NOQ mixt., and the FeCU being worked up m any 

DehydratLag magnesium chloride, etc. Joseph Blumen- convenient way. Q. C. A . 27, 2539. 
fold (to j)Oci4te de pnxluits chimiques dcs terres rares). Potesaium nitrate. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt G* nu d. 
U. S. 1,940,620, Dec. 19. For the partial dehydration of H. (O. F. Kaselitz and Walter Katz, “ventora). w- 
chlorides of Mg, of Cc and of earths of the Ce class which 640,206, Oct. 9, 1933 (Q. 12#. 26). Addn. to 
arc subject to decompn. by heating, the chloride contg- (preceding abatr.). The mixt. of NOQ and Cl obtains 

water is subjected to a sudden heating by contact with a in the process of Ger. 539,172 is passed over Fe or re- 
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(KOk)t At about SOO^p whereby all the NOCl is decompd.. 
god NO and FeCIf are obtained. The heat of combustion 
of NHi may be used to heat the mixt. to the reaction temp. 

^Uca. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz StOwener and 
Josef KAnigp inventora). Ger. 585.938, Oct. 18. 1933. 
SiOa is obtained by treating porous dag with HNOi, 
^ at4(HiO®. 

Extracting borax from ore. Thomas M. Cramer (to 
Pacitic Coast Borax Co.). •V. S. 1.940.118. Dec. 19. 
Iti producing * ‘commercial** borax from an ore contg. 
prismatic borax and gang malarial, the ore is heated under 
super-atm. pressure to a temp, substantially above 100* 
for effecting the soln. of the borax in its own water of 
crystn. App. is described. 

Sodium ^anide. Gcsellschak fiir Kohlentechnik m. b. 
H. Brit. 398.732. Sept. 21. 1933. See Pr. 751.101 
(CM. 28. 1150'). 

Caustic soda. Paul Krassa. Ger. 580.972, Oct. 28. 
1033 (Cl. 121. 13). NaOH is prepd. by the action of 
FetOi on NaNOi at high temps, in the presence of air and 
water vapor and amorphous SiOt. Yields of 80-90% are 

given. • 

Trisodium phosphate hydrate-soap crystals. The 
Grasselli Chemical Co. Brit. 398,888. Sept. 25. 1933. 
See V. S. 1,885.905 (C. A. 27, 1108). 

Thorium nitrate. Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A.-G. 
(Rudolf Zellmann and Richard Muller, inventors). Ger. 
dH0,980. Oct. 30, 1933 (Cl. 12fff. 9). Th(NOi)4 is prepd. 
by heating Th oxalate to glowing and treating the re- 
sulting ThOs with coned. HNOs at temps, above the b. p. 
of the latter. The first process is carried out at the lowest 
possible glowing temp, at which the oxide is formed, 
c.g., 350-600*. 

Zinc oxide. Wm. A. Handwerk and Wcndel Reiser 
(to New Jersey Zinc Co.). U. S. 1.940.125, Dec. 19. 
lu the manuf. of ZnO by the zinc retort volatilization 
l>rtK'ess, the formation of **drop-oxidc * ’ is inhibited by inter- 
posing a layer of air between a stream of the Zn vapw 
and the side walls of the oxidation chamber. App. is 
described. 

Zinc oxide. Metallgcsellschaft A.-G. Brit. 308,752, 
Jx'pi. 21 , 1933. See Fr. 763,330 (C. A. 28, 1160») . 

Separating ammonia and carbon dioxide. Nikodem 
Cam iind Albert R. Frank. (Hugo Heimaun. inventor). 
Ger. 588,343. Nov. 15, 1033 (Cl. I2k. 2). Mixts. con- 
sisting of or contg. IsTHi and COi are washed at a temp, 
below 60* with a satd. .soln. of CaCls, whereby NHi is 
al)sorhcd without substantial absorption of CO|. The 
CaClz soln. may be used until it contains a high conen. of 
NH|, c. g., 150 g. per 1. Details and expU. results are 
given 

Carbon monoxide and hydrogen. “S. I. R. 1." Societd 
italiaiia ricerche industriali. Fr. 755.493. Nov. 25, 1933. 
Sie Swiss 1 62,458 ( C. A . 38, 588*) . * 

Hydrogen peroxide; barium salts. Kali-Chcmie A.-G. 
Brit 398,399. Sept. 14. 1933. BaOeis caused toreact with 
HftPOi to piYKluce HiOi and CaHP04 and the CaHP04 
is luntcd with volatile acids that form sol. Ba salts. 

g., HCl, HNOi, to regenerate the H1PO4. which may be 
rettirned to the process. In a modification the Cal^04 
IS dissolved in H1PO4. the soln. freed from insol. impurities 
nnd treated with the volatile acids. After sepn. of the Ba 
0. g., by cooling, the H1PO4 may be freed from the 
volatile by distn. HCl is preferably used in excess to 
Ppt . BaCla. After treating the BaHP04 with HNOt and 
«Tg. the deposited Ba(N^)t. the H4PO4 may be treated 
with NaxCOi to ppt. the remaining Ba and the soln. may 
1^ finally neutr^zed with further NaiCOi to form Nas- 
HPO4 which is sepd. by dboling. Examples are given. 
Cf.C. 4.28,268'. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Deberag. Deutsche Beratungs- 
Kcsellschaft ffir die chcmische und metallurgis^e Industrie 
v>. H, Gw. 667,601, Sept. 20, 1933 (Q. 12t. 16). 
for obtaining HiOa by direct distn. of aq. solns. 

HjSxOg or persulfates is described. Cf . C. A . 27. 4888. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Deberag. Deutsche Bmtungs- 

csflLsi'haft ffir die chemisdie und metallurgische Industrie 
ni. b. H. Ger. 572,112. Oct. 9, 1933, and 572,615, 


Oct. 9, 1933 (a. 12s. 16). Addns. to 567,601 (pre- 
ceding abstr.) . Further details of the distn. are given. 

Hydrogen peroxide. J. D. Riedel*B. de HaCn A.-G. 
Ger. 567.602. Nov. 0, 1933 (O. 12i. 16). Addn. to 510,- 
064(C. A.25. 1043). In distg. H«Oi as described in Ger. 
510.064, the soln. is drawn through the app. at a rate 
a^e that which gives the max. ^Id of HtOs. and the 
distn. residue is dild. and redistd. 

Sulfur dioxide. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 755,255. Noy. 22, 1933. SO* is recovered from gases, 
e. g., gases from the roasting of S ores, by an aq. soln. 
contg. one or more salts of non-volatile adds, the dissocn. 
consU. of which are between 1 X 10“* and 1 X 10“*, 
measured on a diln. of 40 1. per g. mol. and at 26*. Thus, 
a soln. of Na citrate, with or without NaHtP04 or NH4H1- 
PO4 or a salt of lactic or glycolic acid, may be used. 

Sulfur trioxide. Ailing P. Beardsley and Napoleon A. 
Laury (to Calco Chemical Co.). U. S. 1.941.426. Dec. 
26. A mixt. of gases contg. SO* and O is passed through 
a catalytic mass which consists of porous particles of 
substantially pure silica impregnated with solns. contg. V 
and Cs. U. S. 1.941.427 relates to the use of a similar 
catalyst which may contain Rb instead of Cs. 

Hydrogen from methane. Hans Harter. Ger. 585,419 
and 685,420. Oct. 13, 1933 (Cl. 12i. 1). Addns. to 681,- 
986 (C. A. 28, 1150*). Further details of the process of 
581.986 for producing H by the decompn. of CH4 by the 
aid of contact catalysts such as active C steam and O or 
air are given (585,419). The process may be modified 
so that the CH4 is partly oxidized at one stage to give 
CHfO, the waste gases from the process being then allowed 
to react with CH4 and steam to give H (^.420). Cf. 
C. A. 27. 4888. 

Krypton and xenon. Air liquide. L* (Soc. anon, pour 
r^tude ct I'exploitation des proc6d68 G. Claude). 
Fr. 755,145. Nov. 20, 1933. The liquid, coned, in Kr 
and Xe, resulting from an addnl. rectification of liquid O 
furnished from the principal rectification of air. is partially 
vaporized and during this vaporization which takes place 
at the ba-sc of the addnl. rectification column, the feeding 
of liquid O to this column b suppressed. Kr and Xe are 
thereby extd. 

Burning {diosphorus. Hans Lehrccke (to Metallges, 
A.-G.) . U. S. 1 .940.758, Dec. 26. Molten yellow P is fed 
into contact with a svriftly rotating surface and the re- 
sulting spray is mixed with an O-contg. gas and the mixt. 
is burned. App. is described. 

Sulfur. Raymond F. Bacon. Ger. 589.084, Dec. 2. 
1933 (a. 12f. 17). See Brit. 375,798 (C. A. 27, 4039-40). 

Sulfur and sulfates. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans 
Bahr, inventor). Ger. 588,342, Nov. 15, 1933 (Q. 12t. 
17). Acid solns. contg. sulfites, thiosulfates or poly- 
thionates, with or without other salts, are decompd. to 
yield S and sulfates by forcing them under pressure 
through an inert liquid meditim heated to 150-400*. 
The liquid medium may be fused S or paraffin wax or an 
oil. Reaction vessels of Cr-Ni steel or A1 are used. De- 
tails are given, and app. is described. 

Sulfur from roaster gases. Raymond P. Bacon. Ger. 
585,067. Sept. 28, 1933. See Brit. 364,351 (C. A. 27. 
2000 ). 

Recovering sulfur from gas-purifying compositions. 
Vereinigte Stahlwerkc A.-G. (Jom A. Bordo, inventor). 
Ger. 589,073. Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. I2i. 17). Used gas- 
purifying compns. contg. S are extd. with a solvent for S, 
e. g.. CSi, and the soln. b treated with HtS04 to decomp, 
org. impurities. SOs formed in the H1SO4 treatment b 
then eliminated from the soln. by means of gaseous or aq. 
HiS or gases contg. HiS. preferably under a riightly 
raised pressure, and finally the soln. b evapd. to recover S. 

Sulfur rocovory from materials sudh as Iron pyrites. 
Raymond F. Bacon and Isaac Bencowitz (Benoowitz to 
Bacon). U. S. 1,939,033, Dec. 12. A charge comprising 
FeS and a Ca or Mg compd. such as MgO b subjected to 
the action of a gas contg. free O at an elevated temp, 
below the fusing point of the charge, while limiting the 
amt. of free O substantially to that required to form Fe 
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oxide with the Peooiitoilicd in the charge. The liberated 8 
is ocmdeiuied. 

Fine dry antfnr freely mJacible willi water. Adriaan 
Nagelvoort (to Delaware Chemical Engineering Co.). 
U. S. 1,939,403, Dec. 12. Finely ground S is mixed with 
about 0.05-0.2% of tannin or a sulfite waste liquor prepn. 

Acttve carbon. Holzhydrolyse A.-G. Ger. 589,265, 
Dec. 4, 1933 (Cl. 89f. 1.02). Lignin suitable for use as 
raw material for the manuf . of active C is prepd. by sub- 
jecting to acid hydrolysis small rods of wood about 5-10 
mmTTong in the direction of the fiber imd of 0.5-3 sq. 
mm. cross-sectional area. 

Apparatus for carbon black manufacture by electro- 
thermal dissociation of organic liquids such as hydro- 
carbon oils. John J. Jakosky (to Eleclroblacks Inc.). 
U. S. 1,941,009, Dec. 26. Structural and operative 
details. 

Lampblack. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maats- 
cliappij. Fr. 764,767, Nov. 14, 1933. The hydrocarlion 
to be dissoed. is passed through a layer of live flame and 
near to a radiating surface. An app. is described . 

AnnoUne. Willy Larsson and Gustav Mosebach. Ger. 
605,240, Oct. 11, 1933 (Cl. 55c. 2). Neutral annaline for 
use in the manuf. of paper is prepd. by heating gypsum 
with C in a blast furnace to 800*-1200'*, extg. the product 
several times with hot water and finally neutralizing 
with hot dil. HsS04. 

Chloramine. Clark T. Henderson. XT. S. 1,940,692, 
Dec. 19. A soln. formed from Cl and water is brought into 
contact with CaCOi and the resulting product is then 
combined with NHi. 

Cryolite. Max Buchner. Ger. 663,873, Sept. 27, 19.33 
(Cl. 12t. 10) . Solus, or suspensions of, or solid, metal 
fluorides are treated with Al(NQa)a, at low or high temps. 

Treating kaoUn earths. Emile Soyez and Marcel 
Cherouvrier. Fr. 42,823, Nov. 4, 1033. Addn. to 
736,198 (C. A. 27, 1462) . Improved construction of app. 
is descrit^d. 

Disintegrating monazite sand. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
(Rudolf S:hulze, inventor). Ger. 585,738, Oct. 7, 1033. 
Monazite sand is reduced with C, the reduction bi4ng 
carried out with oxides or carbonates as flux, for the rare 
earth oxides. Three mols. of flux arc present for each 
mol. of earth oxide, and only sufficient C is added to re- 
duce the PaOt, leaving the rare earth oxides unreduced, 
'rhe reaction is carried out in a rotary furnace at sintering 
temp. Preferably an elec, furnace at 1650-1760® is used, 
the riag being granulated and milled. 

Syn&etic spinel. I. G. Farbcmind. A.-G. Ger. 
534,474, Dec. 6, 1933 (Q. 12w. 6). Yellow synthetic 
spinel is prepd. by the Vemciul process from a mixt. of 
AlsOa about 90% and MgO about 10% to which, as 
coloring material, both Mn and Fc or compds. thereof 
have been added in small amt. The mixt. may also 
contain up to about 2% of ZnO. Cf . C. A , 28, 866*. 

Apparatus for manufacture of soda ash (and precipi- 
tating impurities onto a moving belt). Alexander M. 
MacDonald. XJ. S. 1,940,459, Dec. 19. Various details 
of construction and operation arc described, for removing 
clay, dirt, etc. 

Catalysts. N. V de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. Fr. 
754,604, Nov. 10, 1933. Catalysts for use when treating 
carbonaceous materials with hydrogenating gases are made 
by treating u halogen conipd. with a sulfurating agent. In 
examples, WO» is heated with an excess of CCI 4 and after- 
ward with H»S; molybdenite is heated with HCl to form 
MoCli and afterward with H-iS and H. 

Metallic cataljrsts. Owen G. Bennett and Joseph C. W. 
Frazer (to Catalyst Research Corp.). U. S. 1,940,934, 
Dec. 26. A supporting material is covered with an amal- 
gam of calalytically active metal and the Hg is removed 
from the amalgam by vacuum distn. to leave the catalytic 
metal distributed on the support. Cf . C. A . 27, 2269. 

oited porous catalyst. Herrick R. Arnold and 
(,.0 K. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

19. A porous rigid support such as 
. vacuum to remove absorbed and 
‘ds and then is immersed, in a 


yawuimt in a soln* of a catalytie compd, msli aa A1 nitrate 
to pmiiare a catalyst suitaMe for use in dehydration 
reactions. Several examptosaie given. 

Gala. Silica Gel Corp. Brit. 398,617, Sept. 15, 1933 
Hard, granular, porous gels, having catalytic or admbent 
properties, are prepd. by peptieinf a. hydrous oxide 
**ppt.‘* (as opposed to a true hydiogd) with an org. acid 
a. £., HCOOH, AcOH, chkiroacetic, and nearly dvl 
hyomting the peptized mass. s. g., by subjecting to an air 
current at 105-160®. The oxide ppts. may be prepd 
in an add or alk. medium, according to the character, aud 
may contain a mixt. of different oxides, e. g., those of 
Fe, Al, V, Ctt, Ni, Ti, Th, Mn, Cr, Zr, Bi, Ga. Be. h., 
Ce, Sc, Si, Ge, Sn, Ta, Mo and W. An Al gel, thus prepd/, 
may be used to ext. HsO vapor from gases contg. carbo- 
naceous matter, 8ince,heating to 420-650® to bum out the 
C does not destroy its efficiency for further adsorption 

a. C. A. 27, 6906. 

Silica gel. Elektroebem. Fab. G. m. b. H. Cer. 
587,493, Nov. 4, 1933. SiP4 is led into aq. HfSiFa and the 
ppt. is washed, molded if desired, and dried. 

Condensation products frmn materials suc^ as pectous 
residues and formaldehyde. Adolf Hawerlander (to 
Albert D. Stewart). XJ. S. 1,941,349, Dec. 26. An un^ 
reacted non-fibrous pectous residue derived from 
ccllulose plant materhri such as wheat straw is caused to re- 
act with an aldehyde such as formaldehyde while subject intr 
the mixt. to agitation and heating, and the reaction is 
checked before infusible, insol. compds. are fortned, 
to obtain an intermediate fusible, sol . condensation product 
suitable for satg. fibrous materials and becoming insol. 
and infusible by further heating under pressure. 

Condensation products resembling albumins. Pfetm- 
ing-Schumacher-Werke G. m. b. H. Ger. 589,236, Dtr.. b 
1933 (Cl. 395. 22). See Brit. 366,065 (C. A. 27, 2002). 

Molding compositums. Soc. d’expansion des produit:, 
d'art glyc4ro-plastiquea (S. K. P. A. G.) (Soc. a. r. 1.), 
Fr. 754,568, Nov. 9, 1933. Casein is addend to gelatin 
used for agglomerating molding compos., to prevcni the 
product becoming brittle on drying and reducing shrinkage 
and deformation on drying. 

Moldable compositionB. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Fr. 755,280, Nov. 22, 1033. Differently colored 
layers of moldable PhOH-CIi20 condensation products 
are placed in a stratified form in a vessel so that the 
different layers alternate regularly or irregularly aud ihr 
whole is heated to 100® or until .sufficiently plastic. The 
plastic mass produced is extruded under pressure and, if 
desired, broken into fragments. 

Moldable materials. Soc. pour Find. chim. k Hale 
Fr. 755,146, Nov. 20, 1933. Acid solus, of the condensa- 
tion products of aromatic amines and aldehydes in the 
form of gds and contg. fillers, such as sawdust or mica, 
are ptilverized during or aften fonnation, the acid i< 
liberated and the pre^ucts are wariied, dried aud cotii- 
ptessed to desired shapes. 

Mixed polymerization products suitable for making 
molded aAdes. Arthur Voss, Kwald Dickhauser ami 
Werner Starck (to 1. G. Farbeniud. A.-G.). U- S. 
1,939,422, Dec. 12. A product of the mixed polymeriza- 
tion oi at least two different esters such as vinyl aceiaie 
and vinyl oleate is partially saponified and the sapoiiifica' 
tion mixt. thus formed is reacted upon with an org. compel, 
such aa butyrddehyde so as to form an acetal. Several 
examples are given. * 

PW comK>sttioliB. Soc.~ Nobel francaise. 1^. 
42,867, Nov. 15, 1933. Addn. to 760,360 (C. A. M, 
918*). Gramophone disks are made by impressing sheets 
made from the compns. described in 750,350, or from 
a core of inert material covered with sheets made from 
these compns. 

Laminated fibrous material. Roy B. Coleman (to rne 
British Hiomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 398, 
Sept. 21, 1933. Paper, with a woven doth or abw 
netting imbedded therein, k treated with an 
ravendon of a ream, dried, ttwdnd in tvw »od 
«inte hMt and pcenure to peodnoe o.laiiniiiattri produu. 
Alk. Mina, of (artifiaioD mia,, 0, t- kieUac, copal, 
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alkyd resbis or 04 . iaitti. obtolafid ia the prepa, of urea* 
QHiO Miiie» whidi way oontain eome PhOH or thiourea, 
itiay be uead. The aq. colloidal euspeniions of alkyd 
resins deactlbed in Brit. 371,027 (C. il. 27, 3620) are also 

suitable. 

Cofnpoaltlooa for manufacturing of molded duct juarda 
for journal boaea or the like, Hany C. Fi^er pnd Charles 
1. Keller, (to Richardson Co.) . U. S. 1,239,402, Dec. 12. 

used with about 5.7 timae as much bitumen having 
substantially no penetration at 32/200/60. A softer 
compn. contg. a candle*tar sqbstance may be used for 
i)arts less subject to wear. 

Put^-like compoaitiona. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Prudridi Frick, inventor). Ger. 585,363, Oct. 2, 1033. 
.\(}. emulsions of condensaiiao. products prepd. from 
polyliydric ales., polybasic acids and highly unsatd. 
ItigluT monobasic fatty acids are mixed with fillers, etc., 
form cements or putty-like compns. which may lx: 
applied as ground coatings to porous surfaces such as wood. 

Sealing compoaition. Jakob Janz. Fr. 754,884, Nov. 
If), 1933. A sealing compn. for use cold comprises a dis- 
persion or c^ned. soln. of a cellulose dcriv., particularly 
the iieetate, m very volatile chloroparaffins, e. g., CHsCU. 
I'iHers, softening agents giving adhesion, such as phenyl 
p]ios|)iiate or acetanilide, fatty substances or resins may 
aly) be added. 

Glazing, calkmg and pointing compositionB. Thomas C. 
Pair. Hrit. 398,057, Sept. 7, 19.33. A compn. which 
retains its plasticity for long periods comprises A1 1>30, 
oil, e. g., soy-bean, linseed, perilla, cottonseed, olive, 
rapeseecT, com, etc., about 30, mineral filler, a. g., china 
clay, Ti while, ground shale or slate, zinc white, SiOi, 
}laS() 4 i etc., 1-50, fibrous material, e. g., asbestos, shred- 
ded or ground rope or rags, 1-20% and the remainder a 
tliiid vi'hicle, e. g., mineral spirits. The preferred compn. 
is whiting 12, Mg silicate 17, asbestos 6.45, soy-bean oil 
ilO.ii, varnish 16.2, mineral spirits 0 and powd. A1 9 parts. 
Cf. C:.i4.27, 1726. 

Casein products. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Rudolf 
Bauet and Gustav Maiithe, inventors). Oer. 574,841, 
Oct. IS, 1933 (Cl. 12/1. 16). £stcr-lske high-mol. trans- 
fortiiiition products of casein which exhibit basic properties 
arc obtained by treating an aq. suspension of casein with 
CMbO. its homologs or analogs till an alk. reaction is 
Ibe aq. suspension may be made weakly acid 
)v ail org. acid, the product being then pptd. by alkali. 
•Naiiiples arc given. The products arc used in the ad- 
cMvi' and (irtificial mass industries. 

Artificial hom from casein. Internationale Galalith- 
Hoff & Co. (Henri Dumont, inventor). Ger. 
.Vvs, , Nov. 14, 1933 (Cl. 395. 18). The hardening of 
mole .-(i rasein compns. by steeping in aq. CHiO is acceler- 
:iiai by the presence of water-sd. all^, alk. earth or 
NH4 i'hlorides or other spits inert to casein. PreiefUbly, 
ihv s:Uis are mixed with the casein before molding. Addn. 
of a link- acid or alkali also accelerates the process. 


NsiCQi and bentonite) and other gaakete used in vacuum- 
sealed canisten compriaes soft manila 34, kaolin 33, 
methylated spirits 28 and castor oil 5 paita. The ad- 
hesive may be thinned by aq. NHi and glycerol. 

Adhoaiva. Albert Benteli. Fr. 755,147, Nov. 20, 1033. 
An adhesive contains, s. g., collodion fibers 10, camphor 1, 
dibutyl phthalatc 2, ^'plastopal" 2, '‘artificial resin AW 2“ 
0.5, bemeene 5, MeOH 3, ethylene glycol 4, AcOBu 2, di- 
oxane 6 and AcOEl 8 kg. 

Glue product. Charles H. CanipbelL U. S. 1,040,486, 
Dec. 10. A product which may be used as a edd-water 
calcimine is prepd. by mixing directly with the sdn. of 
animal glue formed by extn. in the usual way, a finely 
ground mineral base such as whiting or gypsum, and 
spray-drying the mixt. in a nebular stale in a high-temp, 
atm. so that the particles of mineral base do not agglom- 
erate and arc coated with thin films of glue readily sol. 
in cold water. 

Variegated composition tiles. Norman Fredriksen (to 
Armstrong Cork Co.). U. S. 1,039,045, Dec. 12. A 
thermoplastic base compn. such as a mixt. of resin and 
cement is prepd. in a relatively warm, plastic condition, 
and there are added to it pieces of thennoplastic variegat- 
ing compn. of relatively cooler and less plastic condition 
and the mass is formed under pressure while still at a 
sufficiently high temp, to give the desired plasticity. 

Heat transfer. Winthrop S. Lawrence (to Kaumagraph 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,821, Dec. 10. A paper base carries an 
impressed marking comprising an infusible cellulose deriv. 
such as nitrocellulose and a plasticizer such as triphenyl 
phosphate which is fusible at the temp, of transferring 
and which, when molten, is a solvent of the cellulose deriv. 
and is stable at the temp, employed. Various fonnulas 
are given (cf. C. A. 27, 2543). 

Magnetic articles. International Standard Electric 
Corp. Ger. 687,312, Nov. 2, 1933. See U. S. 1,826,711 
(C,A,26, 560). 

Cores for electromagnetic apparatus. International 
Standard Electric Corp. Ger. 687,301, Nov. 3, 1033. 
Particles of magnetic material are united by an insulating 
Inndcr comprising water glass and a filler such as talc, 
the water glass used being of such low basicity that the 
usual addn. of CrOt or other acid to the binder can be 
omitted. Various details are given. 

Fabrics of artificial fibers. Kalle & Co. A.-G. (Adolf 
Ihilitz, inventor). Ger. 586,611, Oct. 23, 1033 (Cl. 
39a. 170.03). Fabrics suitable for use as windows are 
formed from a mixture of drawn gloss fibers and textile 
fibers coated with cellulose esters or ethers. 

Removing iron from clay, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Frederic van Taack-Trakrauen, inventor) . Ger. 586,588, 
Oct. 23, 1033 (Cl. 12m. 6). Fe is removed from materials 
contg. FesOi by converting the latter into FeCli by treat- 
ment with Cl under suitable temps., and extg. the FeQi 
by water or other solvents. Examples mention the purifi- 
cation of bauxite and kaolin by this method. Cf . C. A . 27, 


Coloring artificial hom. Internationale Galalilh-Ges. 
Hoff Co. (Henri Dumont, inventor). Ger. 580,354, 
iKc. <). 1933 (Cl. 395. 18). Sec Brit. 380, 826(C. A. 27, 

^ Artificial products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. s 
Nov. 18, 1033. Polyvinyl chloride is submitted 
H i niiiplcmenlary chlorination by the action of Cl, in a 
or suspension agent. A depolymeiization, during 
afUT the chlorination, may be effected by a suitable 
fli’vaiMni of the temp. The products have improved 
iiicHi . 1 csistance for making varnishes, Mms^ threads, etc. 
neparing pastes from strong slki^ and salt solutioiis. 

!• L. Vuibeuind. A.-G. (Hans Pemiel and Max Kerth, 
OiST, 587,365, Nov. 2, 1933. Strong alkali 9 
ann siili solutions axe thickened by treatment with an 
r II crilulose deriv. cxmtg. at least one acid group, 
v^iiuiosi glycolic adds or hydroxyetiiylsidfonic acids, 
Irnin soda cdltdoK and OCBiCOOH or QCPl.- 
are suititUe. Bxamitoare gireB. 

24 J. J. Kaight. Brit. 897^4, Aug. 

Can r '■ An adhesive for aoewiiig dago ef "Oold Seal 


'-ap Compound" (a 


oomim.qfrnliber iateXggumkam^ of this C is redirndved during the 


3a52. 

Bipyridyls. Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt 
vorm. Roessier (Wilhelm Schulenburg, invmitor). Ger. 
688,041, Nov. 13, 1933 (Q. I2p. l.OlL Bipyridyl mixts. 
are Obtained by heating pyridine or its derivs. to llQ-ldO'* 
with an alkali metal compd. haying a condensing action 
and not contg. N, e. g., an alkali hydride or oxide. The 
reaction is effected in the absence of a solvent or diluent. 
The prcxlucts are useful for destroying pests. Examples ore 
given. 

Fixing composition. Armand L4vy. Fr. 754,446, Kov. 
7, 1033. A oompn. whidi does not dry or harden but 
sticks to any sucface contains, e. g., white crepe rubber 
32-6, faciis 36, demi resin 4, benzene 13, methylhcxaBn 
acid ester cl adipic acid 51 .6 and chalk 106.1 parts. 

Artificial diamonds. Hans Kainbacdc. Cter. 580,144, 
Dec. 2, 1933 (Q. 12t. 33). A metal or sBicate mdt 
said, with C is subjected to a fluctuating hikh prtmstt in 
the presence of a compd. from whkh nascent € seps. 
Thtrittg periods when the pressure is rising, C seps. 
from the mmlu a mixt. of diamond and gnphite. Some 
of thk C is mdisaalved during the periods when the 
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presBure is falling, but if the duration of tlieae periods 
is sufficiently restricted, a part of the sepd. diamond re- 
mains undisK>lvcd and acts as seed for the diamond sepd. 
during the next period of rising pressure. In one method of 
procedure, a mixt. of iron Savings, blast-furnace slag, 
atnoiphous C and solid COi or liquid CO is heated to 00^ 
1100^ under a hydraulic pressure of 6000 atm. The 
pressure is then raised to 15,000 atm. in 00 secs., and 
allowed to fall rapiiUy after l(Ki0 secs. The process may 
then be repeated. App. is described. Diamonds of 6 mm. 
diam. and 0.25 carat wt. have been obtained. 

Friction material suitable for brake linings, etc. Mark 
Shocld. U. S. 1,941,280, Dec. 26. Felted asbestos is 
combined with a water-insol. bonding material such as 
gilsonitc or hard pitch and S and the product is molded 
and dried, the bonding material is rendered infusible (as 
by heating in air) and the product is then impregnated 
with an org. compd. such as blown petroleum or asphalt. 

‘'Mineral wool." Clarence B. White. U. S. 1,930,829, 
Dee. 12. A "mineral wool" which is suitable for beat 
insulation, etc., is made from the waste obtained in the 
reduction and refining of metal -bearing materials such as 
blast-furnace slag and has a Cu content of about 0.1&- 
5.0% which serves to prevent brittleness. 

Compound fibrous sheets. Hendrik J. Prins. Brit. 
398,006, Sept. 7, 1933. A combination of rubber, balata, 
gutta-percha, etc., with mineral and vegetable waxes, 
paraflln, niontan, is used as the uniting medium in 
forming compd. sheets of paper, woven fabrics, wood, etc., 
union being eflected by heating to about the softening 
point and pressing the coated sheets together. 

Cooking utensil of fibrous material impregnated with 
sodium silicate. Albert L. Clapp. U. S. 1,941,145, Dec. 
26. Receptacles suitable for baking pies are formed of 
cellulosic fibrous material whieh is impregnated with a Na 
silicate soln. of about 5-20^13^. and then dried out. 
Asliestos fiber or mica may be added. Cf . C. A . 27, 3077. 

Annular kiln for burning lime with fine coal. Prager A. 
Fross-Biissing Werk Komm-Gcs. (ler. 585,982, Oct. 14, 
1933. 

Heat-evolving compositions. Paul Tschelnitz. Aus- 
trian 136,336, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 12c.). O^mpns. which 
evolve heat when moistened with water arc prepd. by 
mixing a powd. metal with u metal sulfide and a suitable 
electrolyte. A typical conipn. contains l^e 92, FeS or 
CuS 3 and CuSOj 6%. The compns. may contain inert 
addns., e. g., inorg. colloids or wood meal, and may Im* 
used for m^ical oi cosmetic purposes, etc. 

Waterproof compositions. Carbide & Cartxm Chemicals 
Corp. and Eastman Kodak Co. Fr. 755,175, Nov. 21, 
1933. Materials resistant to moisture for making films, 
sheets, etc., are composed of an org. ester of cellulose, 
e. g., cellulose acetate united with an inipermeabilizing 
compn. contg. a vinyl resin. The resin may be obtained 
by simultaneously polymerizing a vinyl halide and a vinyl 
ester with an aliphatic acid. The inipermeabilizing 
compn. may contain wax 2-45, a gum 5-20, a plasticizing 
agent 0.25% and vinyl resin the rest, and this compn. is 
applied in one or more layers or coatings to the sheets of 
cellulose ester. 

Wetting agents. Gaetan P. Li^vre. Fr. 42,888, Nov. 
15,1933. Addn. to 751,422 (C. 4.28, 1213»). The alk. 
neutralization solns. obtained from the residues from 
petroleum refineries are steam distd. to remove oils, 
neutralized by hot dil. HzS 04 , steam distd. to remove 
volatile impurities and finally dried. The products arc 
used as wetting agents for fibers. 

Wetting, emulsifying and other agents. Oranienivurger 
Chemische Fabrik A.-G. (Kurt Lindner and ArnoRusse, 
inventors). Ger. 686,066, Oct. 21, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 23.01). 
Addn. to 582,790 (C. 4. 28, 923'). Wetting, cleaning 
and other agents are made by the method of 582,790 
under milder conditions. Natural fats, fatty acids, etc., 
mixed with ales., ketones or lactones are sulfonated in the 
prosendie of water-binding agents. 

Detergents, etc. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Alfred W. Baldwin and Hugh M. Bunbury. Brit. 398,818, 
Sept. 11, 1933. Detergent, dispersing, emulsifying and 
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1 frothing agents are obtained by sulfonating monoaJkvl 

ethers of glycerol in which the all^l group oontasnslfi -.] ho 

atoms. The starting materials are preferably obtaint^d 
by the sapon. of the liver oils of elasmobranefa fish, 'fhe 
products may be used in impregnating and tanning and 
in the manuf . of pigments, pastes, insecticides andfungiddrs 
In examples (1) batyl ale. is sulfonated with pyridine-SO 
in pyridine or with Na pyrosulfate in pyridine and r2) 

2 the mixt. of selachyl, batyl and chimyl ales, obtained froin 
the liver oil of Centrophosur granulosus and Somniosis mi. 
crocephatus is similarly sulfonated. Cleansing baths for 
wool, which foam readily, are prepd. in further examples 
from the products by soln. in HsO. 

Cleaning agent. Soc. pour Find, chiin. Bfile. pr 
42,825, Nov, 4, 1933. Addn. to 743,004 (C. 4. 2?’ 
3790) . o-Dichlorobenzene is used as a cleaniug agent for 
surfaces coated with cellulose ester varnishes. 

3 Cleaning agents. Adrien Oas.smann. Fr. 754,Sfii 

Nov. 16, 1933. A soap substitute contains CaCO, oo’ 
NaO 40 and dehydrated Na«COi 40 g. * 

Cleaning composition. Herbert Walter. Fr. 754,521, 
Nov. 8, 1933. A cleaning compn. for we^ls, etc., n! 
scmbltng soft rubber is made by dissolving KsSiO., in 
boiling water and mixing rye flour with it. A small amt 
of turpentine oil is added to prevent the mass becotnini' 
friable. Cf. C. 4. 28, 271*. 

^ Cleansing compositions. Anton Riess. Austrian 

135,349, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 235.). A soln. for cleansing, 
disinfecting and deodorizing butchi^rs' equipment is 
prepd. from a dry mixt. of an oxidizing agent, a carUjnate, 
and sufficient alum to react with the carbonate. A typk-ai 
mixt. contains NaBO 15, NallCOa 70 and alum 15% .\ 

Non-saponaceous hand-cleaning composition. Charlts 
G. Moore (to GUdden Co.). U. S. 1,940,558, Dec. 10. 

5 A liquid mixt. of toluene, butanol and KtOAc, togcnhei 
with 8-16 oz. of lanolin per gal. of the liquid, is suitable 
for removing lacquer residues or the like from the liamls. 

Case for holding silverware to prevent tamisMng. 
George E. Herring. U. S. 1,939,497, Dec. 12. Details 
arc dcscril)ed of a case, surfaces of which arc treated with a 
sulfide-neutralizing chemical, such as Pb acetate. Cf 
C. 4. 27, 4692. 

Metal polish. I. G. Farbenind. A.*G. (Hermann 

6 Hagenest and Frederick W. Stuuf, inventors). Cvr 
686,823, Oct. 27, 1933 (Cl. 22g. 14). An said-free li.iuid 
or paste-like metal polish contains sol. fluorides. Thus, 
a polish may consist of kicselguhr, talcum, NH4I*', ale., 
NH 4 oleate and water. 

Paint- and varnish-remover. Lindley E. Mills and 
Sherman W, Putnam (to Dow Chemical Co.). U. 
1,938,714, Dec. 12. Acetone, CbHu and CCI 4 are used 
with a preponderating proportion of o-dichlorohenzeTie 

' and propylene dichloride. 

Enlulsifying agents. Carl Sli^pel. CVt. 589.01 5, Dee. 
1, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 23.02). Mixts. of com. cholesterol with 
fatty acids or their glyc'erides are sulfonated with coned. 
Ht^ 4 - Examples are given. 

Composition for use in the manufacture of gaskets, 
etc. Harold H. Jordan (to Annstrong Cork Co.), if- J'- 
1,941,437, Dec. 26. A compn. which may be fivined of 

8 casein, glycerol, rubber and cthanolamine is milled at an 
elevated temp, (suitably about 85®), a plasticized kIiu* i** 
added and the milling is continued ; comminulcd cork i'* 
added, and the mixt. is further milled and cured. 

Composition for making dental casta. Richard Orill 
Austrian 136,683, Nov. 26, 1983 (0.89^.). The compn. 
comprises chamotte alxmt 75, alabaster about 20 and a 
gypsum cement about 5%. 

Preserving brushes. WiiKt. Btirsten- und Pinscl- 

9 Fabrik Kullen & Co. (Otto Mecheels, inventor). Ocr. 

587,362, Nov. 2, 1933. Brushes arc impregnated with an 
aq. glue soln. contg. a softening agent, s. g.t glyct'i'ol, 
and then treated with CH 2 O and dried. ^ 

Shoe creams, etc. Carl Gentner chcmische Fabnk- 
Goppingen. Fr. 756,016, Nov. 18, 1933. In shoe crcaiii'^ 
and politics composed of waxes, turpentine, water and aii 
emulsifying agent, a suspension in water of insol. eurin 
colors forms the dispersion phase. 
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19 — GlasSf Clay Products 

Compoiition fat ttse on duplicator sheets. KrikR.Niel- i Co. Ltd. and David B. Macdonald. Brit. 397,141, Aug. 
j,eii (to Charles H. Joy, Jr.). U. S. 1,938,927, Dec. 12. 17, 19.33. A shoe-upper end stifTener, charged with a 

duplicator ^dieets arc formed with a layer of fusible, st^ening agent, is provided at a localized portion with a 

>il)«u:>rbcnt, aldehyde-protein compn. having a pu of 7.0 plasticizer or solvent to render this portion tetiiporarily 
.( 4,0 and which may be formed from formaldehyde, glue or permanciiily more flexible. Thus box toes, charged 
uiicl glycerol.^ with celluloid and resin and (or) a resin esU;r, may be 

Lithographic printiiig plate. Thomas^ E. Ridiards. treated at the skived portion with trictesyl phosphate, 
\\ S. 1,938,667, Dec. 12. There is applied to the bare castor oil or stearin for a permanent, or with a low-volatility 

metal of a grained A1 plate, m^the form of the work to be ^ solvent, e. g., diacetonc ulc., for a temporary, effect, 
nriiiied, an image substance sudi as a mizt.contg. transfer Fire-extinguishing apparatus. Sparklets Ltd. and 
ink, turpentine, asphalt, oleic acid and “Elbagreen oil** George E. Heyl. Brit. 397,380, Aug. 24, 193:L A con- 
liaviTig an affinity for ink and capable of softening when tainer for compressed CO« is .sealed by a wire of a low- 

liraied; the plate is then etched with acid, then heated melting alloy which is soldered into a bore of a Cu femde 

siiAiciently to develop cavities in it and the image sub- screwed into an opening in the steel body of the container, 

siiijur is caused to soften and4ow into the cavities of the Alloys used arc (1) Cd 3, Sn 4, Pb 8, Bi 5 (ni. 68^) ; (2) 

Cf. C. A . 27, 210.fi. . Sn 3, Pb 8, Bi 9 (m. 79®) ; (3) Sn 3, Pb 5, Bi 8 (in. 9-1.6®) 

Stereotypes. Ges. E. G. Acheson Ltd. Gcr. 685,4:11, and (4) CM 3,Sn8, Pb8, Bi l.fiparts (ni. 70®). 

(Kt. 4, 1933. Fibrous matrices for casting stereotypes 3 Apparatus for generating fire-extinguishing foam. 
;ir(‘ coated with an aq. ^phitc dispersion which may also Karl Schmidt and Clemens Wageticr (to Pyrene-Mini- 

ciintain NasSiOa, colloidal clay and glycerol, with or maxCMrp.). U. S. 1,940,272, Dec. 19. Various structural 

^vitbout a thickener such as gum arabic or casein. and operative details are described. Cf . C\ A . 27, 3046, 

Shoe Btiffqpers. The British United Shoe Machinery 3791. 


H)— GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 

O. B. BARTON. C. R. KRRR 

The dependence of the reaction velocity in glass batdies of reaction except the liberation of moisture, the KaCOi 
oa the physical condition and chemical composition of the contg. about 15% originally, and the slight evolution of 
raw materials. 1. The influence of sand grain size on COi from the KiCOi and SiOa reaction. The red lead 
reaction velocity in sand-soda mixtures. M. Linde and dissoed. initially at 500® at a slow rate and completely 
I'. H.Zscliacke. Gtastech. Ber, 11, 445-54(1 933) .—Three 1h4ow fiOO®. The K^COa-SiOit reaction rate increased at 
iTiixts. of soda and sand of various grain sizes vrvre 5(K)® and alK)ve, becoming very rapid at 800®. Micro- 
under the same conditions and the effect on the scopic exuinn. showed that even after chtuii. reaction was 
ruu’lion veliKjity was followed by detg. the undecompd. ^ complete the product was very inhomogeneous, having 
]jre.sent. The velocity at a certain temp, increases varying »s. Between 1000® and I2(K)‘' the homogeneity 
\\ :li decreasing grain size. With incrca.sing temp, the improved because of the solii. of both the Si02 and the PbO, 
(lilTi u tices in velocity become vsniallcr and at sufficiently the mass Ijccoming practicsdly Isotropic at 12(K)®. TheHaO 
I'.ijrli icnip. differences disappear. As long as the batch is soly. practically ceased at KCKl". The acid si>ly. was prac- 
not j»iiiured the insulating effect far outweighs the effect of tically amst. up to 600“ and then decreiised progres.sively 
Tcrcaj-cd surface. With larger particles the insulating with increased temps. II. h'. K. 

^ III Li ts greater. With a sintered balch the differences in Manganese dioxide as decolorizer and colorant of glass. 

arc significant. The finer the grain size is, the 6 Springer. Cvram,, verreric, etnaillerie 1933, 251 3.— 

II 'OIL* iii{)id tile reaction. The last residue of soda is de- Studies were made of coloration by oxides of Fc and Mn, 
coiiipd. only slowly. Heating at 1.300" for 20 min. still decolorization by MnOx, and decolorization with pure Mn 

2% of scxla. The large bubbles initially present coinpds. Kesidts of fusions with varying proportions of 

MiiallcT and more numerous as the flux becomes Cfdoring and decolorizing agents are described. /6td.296. 
r.inu’ said, with silica. J. F. Hyde --Further tests show the effect of the tnsitmcnt of glass 

Changing fuel in glass-melting furnaces. H. Mauroch. contg. FcO wnth varying amts, of MiiOi, KM 11 O 4 and 
bi'i^inh. Ber. 11, 437-44(1033). — Twenty-seven refer- saltpeter. Variable results arc ihuuglit due to variations 
Luas. J, F. Hyde in manner of heating and in temp. Ibid. 351. — Colora- 

Eflcct of gases upon the properties of glass. VII-VIII. ^ lion of glass by MnOs depends on the conditions of rcduc- 
Eficct of the heat treatme|}t of glass upon its silver plating, lion or oxidation in the presence of Fe, As or saltpeter. 

^ and .1. K. Nakanishi. J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ Japan 36, Equal amts, of FeO and M 11 O 2 give a smoky-brown color. 
Siiiipl. binding 072-3(1033); cf. A. 28, 869®. — In If the amt. of M 11 O 1 is double that of FcO the color is 

iniiTor making it was found to be effective to heat glass at a yellowish brown with large amts., green with small amts, 
ifiiip. which is 50 100® t)clow the softening point, for 3B- Expts. on decolorization by MnOa show that it is necessary 
i>h mill, under reduced pressure. The max. velocity of to u.se equal amts, of MnOs and KM 11 O 4 or comparatively 
.'ilvir plating was supposi'd to exist at a condition where larger amts, of the latter tr) decolorize FcO. Such large 
were removed to a moderate extent from the surface g amts, do not easily produce ovcr-coloralion. Only 
“f tilt glass, but where some O* was still present. relatively very large amts, produce an over-coloration off 

Karl Kanimermeyer brown or violet. This may lie due to the many more or 

Physical and chemical processes in the melting of less colorless combinations possible between Fc and Mn. 
potassium' oxide-lead oxide-silica glasses. M. A. Bes- In decolorization by Mu there is danger of reduction 
h‘>riMluv, A. A. Apj^en, T. F. Korzukhina, E. P. Chodikel effects which may bring back the green color of Fe. Since 
-‘ocl G. A. Shiiike. J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 305-19(1933). over-coloration is relatively rare, MnOa or Ixiltcr KMn 04 
—A study was made of the processes of conversion into glass 4* MnO* 4 saltpeter are to be considered among the hvat 
a niixi. of the several oxides to yield a glass of the agents of decolorization. Alice W. Epperson 

Compn. 48% SiOj, 45.5% PbO and 6.5% KsO. The 9 Stones in glass and devitrification. Albert Granger. 
I'aieh was heal^ at 1 () 0 *^ stages up to 1200 . The reac- Cham, verrerie, emaillerie 1933, 389 92. — ^These phe- 
lioii was idllowed by detn. of the loss in wt. of the batch, noineua and various causes are discussed, including those 
Llic compn. of the gases evolved, the HtO-«and the dil.- caused by the pots and by the compn. of the glass. 
bN(j,-sol. constituents, the compn. of the molten or Compn. and optical properties of the crystals arc dis- 
''«Ucrtd mass and by microscopic examn. Studies were cussed. Alice W . Eppersoti 

inuac of K 2 CO 1 alone and of the binary systems KfCOt The temperature of transfonnation and softening of 
SiOs, KtCOt and PbaOi, PbtOiand SiOi, as well as of glasses. Edouard Rencker. Compl. rend. 197, 1049-51 

Otf* ternary system. Up to 300® there was no evidence (1933) .—Differential expansion curves are given for 4 
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gjaaies: BaOt, PoUopat, Pyra* and one of oompn. SiOi 1 pigment. Colin G. Fink. Pidt. «Sliidii(it FM of i»ii# 
87%t NaiO 9%» BeO 4%. The results depend on the size Arts 2, 59-^1 ( 1933) .-^Removal of salt htcnistations can 
of the specimen and the rate of heating. Condturion: be effected by electrodsmosis. A. Papineau-Couture 
The temperature of transformation coincides with the Semi-porcelain table ware. V. P. Zubchaninov and Z 
softening point. J. B. Austin 1. Glushanok. K&ram. i SUklo 9p No. 8, 9-12(1933) -I 

Evolution of gas from solid glass on heatiim. N. A. A series of expts. in an intermediate field between potcckin 
Orlova and S. V. Ptitzuin. /. Tech, Phys. (uTs. S. R.) and faience is desctil^. • M. V. Eondoidy 

596^1 (1033) . — Graphs show the rate of desorption from Cracking of cooking utenoUs. Vidhaber. Em,Umren- 

lead and dolomite glass used for lamp bulbs. F. H. R. ^ Ind. 10» 317-20(1933).— A high-quality enamel resisiant 
Studies on chilled plate glass. Tsuruo Araki, Sdnosuke to temp, changes must contain a mm, amt. of white oiiaci- 
Takahashi and ShGichi Mori. J. Soe, Chem, Ind,, Japan fier. Hie opacifier should be melted and not ad^d to the 
36, Suppl. binding 677 (1933). — Polariscopic examn. of the mill. The enamel layer should be thin, wUle the sheet 
gleiss showed systematic stress distribution. Phys. pro- iron should be thick. The 2nd coat is a ground enamel 
pertics for chilled and untreated glass are presented. mixed with white enamel to give a lighter color. Up to 

K. Kammermeyer 50% of white enamel may be added provided it does not 
The silvering of automobile headlamp bulbs. Geo. S. contain more than 6% cryolite or Na fluosilicate and is not 
Santmyers. Metal Ind, (N. Y.) 31, 277-9(1033). — In based on a feldspar opacification. Addns. of kaolin, ur 
most industrial establishments, individual variations in the 3 opacifiers contg. it, and the addn. of a large amt. of clay 
Rochelle salt and the Brashear formula are prevalent, as sustiending agent should be avoided. It is alniost 
It has been found that better results in silvering glass are impossible to apply ground enamels contg. opacifiers. 
obtained from the use of an excess of NH4OH in the prepn. M. V. Kondoidy 

of the Ag soln., the elimination of the necessity for its Refractories. D. Dixon. Steam Entjr,. 3, 149 .50 

filtration and the production of a very opaque d^osit in a (1934). — General. Alden H. Kinery 

dil. soln. of Ag by the presumably catalytic action of I or Vitreous enamels and colors as used for cast iron and 
of the double cyanide of Hg and K. W. H. Boynton steel. A. England. Foundry Trade J, 50, 3-4(1934). 

Effect of drying on the grain-size distribution of clays. Downs Schuaf 

Carl W. Correns and Wolfgang Schott. KoUoid-Z. 65, ^ Testing apparatus and investigation methods for 
190-203(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 1122. — Drying of a Papen- enameled ware. Viclhaber. Emauwaren^Ind, 10, 3ri2-3 
dorf diluvial and an Oligocene day, either at 105" nr at (1933). M. V. Kondddy 

various humidities at 30 ", caused an increase in coarseness Antimonv poisoning due to the use of enameled vessels, 

in the fractions bdow 6 p. A de^-sea red clay containing Anon. Ministry of Health (London) Memo. 171 (Mtd.) 

77% < 1 .1 M in radius showed 69% after drying at 30 " and 3 pp.(1933) ; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, m, is 

6 1.5% after drying at 105". Clay dried at 105 "and allowed (Nov. 11, 1933). C. R. Pclk^ks 

to reabsorb HjO showed no further change. Hie original ^ ^ . I T" 

Oligocene clay, after 200-day treatment in a humid atm., 5 Funk, Wm.: Die Roh^fie der Fdnkcramik, ilirc 
became coarser and absorbed HiO, which was not given up Aufbereitung imd Verarbeitung zu Massen u. Olasurvu. 

at 105", while the Papendorf day became finer. The Berlin: J. Springy. 334 pp. M. 24.60. Reviewed in 

difference is due to chem. compn. Arthur Fleischer Age 23, 66(1934). 

The absorption systems of kaolins and clays with HfiganHs-Billesholms: Feucr festMaucrwerkfurDumpf- 
liquids in relation to the occurrence of plasticity. Erhard kcssdfcuerungen und andere wichtige industrielle Ofen. 

Gruner. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 1-18(1933) .--O. Stockholm: A/3 Nordiska Bokhandlen. 127 pp. K. 10. 

has detd. the vapor pressures of systems of kaolin sepa- 

ratdy with CCU, Crfl,, CSs, SO, (Group I) ; H,S, Et,NH, Glass. Marianne Wdlmann. Ger. 686,816, Oct. 11, 
EtNH„ MeaNH, MeNH„ Et,0, Me,CO, NH„ H,0 (H). 6 1933. Addn. to 537,633 (C. A. 26, 1408). The method 
In I, not plastic, the vapor pressure remains practically of 537,633 for making Be borate glasses transparent lo 
const., that of the pure liquid, until no liquid remains; inll, ultra-violet rays is modified by using alkali carbonate in 

plastic, there is a gradued decrease in vapor pressure, indi- place of Li,CCb. Thus, the glass contains 15-25 parts of 

eating an absorptive retention of liquid. In order that a boric add, 1-2 parts of BeCQ, and an amt. of alkali carbonate 

plastic mass result the dispersing liquid must have an cquiv. to «3-6 parts of Li,CO,. The glass is also useful for 

asymmetric dipolar mol. which must be so constituted that lenses, prisms and Hg-vapor lamps, 

it can employ a neg. part, equiv. to an O, to regenerate the Glass. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans G. Grimm and 
kaolin anhydride. The magnitude of the dipole, degree of Paul Huppert, inventors). Ger. 589,035, Dec. 1, J93.i 

asymmetry and chem. relationship to kaolin det. the ' (Cl. 325. 1). Addn. to 580,295 (C, A. 27, 4895). SiOi 
degree of plastidty. Liquid NH, dehydrates kaolin and normally used in making glass istreplaccd wholly or in part 

clays, by removing H,0 from the allophane portion only, by AliO, and P,0, in the proportion of more than 1 mol. of 

The results arc in agreement with the theory of Ruff and AlsO, per mol. of P20ai> The excess of Al,Oi may be up to 

collaboralors. Curves are given. E. R. Schierz 18% of the wt. of the glass. The glass obtained lia.s a 

Suitability of limes for sand-lime brick manufacture, lowercoeff. of expansion and a higher softening temp than 

G. E. Bessey and H. J. Eldridge. /. Soc. Chem. Ind. 52, that made by the process of Ger. 580,295. Examples arc 
443-7T(1933). A. M. Brant given. 

Artificial drying of fire bricks. M. S. Kazanskil and 3 Glass. Ren4 Amand. Fr. 755,171, Nov. 21, 1933. 

P. P. Yagupov. Keram. i Steklo 9, No. 8, 5-9(1933); Construction of refractory pots is described, 

cf. C. A. 27, 173. M. V. Kondoidy Glass. Compagnies rdunies des glaces et verres sp«iaux 

Silicates of soda in the ceramic industry. Wm. du nord de la France. Fr. 756,207, Nov. 21, 1933. 

Stericker. Ceram. Age 23, 3-4. 28(1934) . — J. G. Vail is Construction of flowing table and rollers is described, 

given as author but a later note {Ibid. 60) explains that Glass-making furnaces. Vetreria Meccanica Toscana, 
this is a typographical error. Herbert S. Willson Fr. 755,229, Nov. 21, 1933. 

Physical-diemical principles of the piosent-day silicate Glass-melting furnace. Vergil Mulholland (to Uart- 
Indttstry. ‘Wilhelm Eitel. Angew. Chem. 46, 803-10 ford-Empire Co.). U. S. 1,941,410, Dec. 2^. 

(1933) . — ^A general discussion with special emphasis upon 9 details of construction and operation are described. U. b- 
Debye's theory and the application of x-ray absorption 1,941,410 also relates to structural and operative details 01 

spectra. Karl Kammermeyer a regenerative glass-melting furnace. , a r 

Classification of florescence. EUis Lovejoy. BuU. Porehearffi for glass-melting furnace. Hartford-i^ 
Am. Ceram. Soe. 13, 22-3(1934). — Cryptoflorescence, pire Co. Ger. 589,093, Dec. 4, 1938 (Q. 82fl. 5). Sec 

effloreSdence, infloresoenoe and scum are defined and Brit. 368,089 (C. A. 2!7p 3307). . 

further subdivided. Corrective procedures are tabulated. Container for melting gUm. Firma Osw 

C. H. Kerr (Gedeon v. Pazriezky, inventor). Ger. 686,761. Oct. 19, 
Incrustotioneonporouapottety—cleanliig without lots of 1933. Addn. to 580,502 (C. A. 28, 1169’). 
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IS-^-dass, Clay Products 


AtttomAtle ovgmaaaa lor ote In 

delivtiy of mMoa g|aa8« Leonard D. Soubier (to Owens- 
111 . Glass Co,)* U. S* reissue 19,026, Dec. 12. A reissue 
(.f original pat. No. 1.802,789 (C. A. 28, 3794). 

Apparatus for teming gjaia axtidea audi aa botdaa or 
iars. Leonard D. Soubier (to Owens-Ill. Glass Co.). 
y S. 1,940,634, Dec. 19. Mech. features. 

Glass-blowing appaimtua auitable for manufacture of 
bottles. Robert Patterson (tp Carr-Lowrey Glass Co.). 
y S. 1,930,917, Dec. 10. Mech. and operative details. 

Machine for making electpdc lamp bulba and aimilar 
glassware. Carl A. Brown, Charles Win. Craig and 
Hank B. Vansickle (to The British Thomson-Houston Co. 
Brit. 397,426, Aug. 24, 1933. 

Apparatus for making glaaa, tubes having a stripe of 
contrasting color embedded thereliv Wm. H. Said (to 
Coming Glass Works). Brit. 397,444, Aug. 24, 1933. 
A(l<ln. to 364,509 (C. A. 27, 2271). 

Device for drawing glass tubes. Glaswcrke Ruhr A.-G. 
Gci. 585,689, Oct. 6, 1933. 

ContinttouB apparatus for drawing glass tubes. Corning 
Gla^s Works. Ikr. 586,684, Oct. 24, 1933 (Q. 32a. 
Zim . Arfdn. to 676,341 (C. A. 27, 3794) . 

Apparatus for heating glass tubes to form annular con- 
strictions or swellings. Osram G. m. b. H. Komm.-Gcs. 
(Hans Joachim Spanner and Werner Lukas, inventors), 
tier. 585,899, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Tempering glass. Soc. anon, dcs manufactures des 
iilaces cl produits chimiques dc St. Gobain, Chauny & 
Cm v. Brit. 397,395, Aug. 24, 1933. Addu. to 361,277 
! C. A . 27, 1126). Jets of air for chilling hot sheet glass 
urc produced by apertures in 2 disks, each of which is housed 
m ail air conduit and rotated in its own plane. Cf . C. A . 27, 
L'lClI. 

Device for hardening glass plates by blowing air upon 
them while hot. Compagnies r4unies des glaccs ct verres 
sitii'iaiix du nord de la France. Ger. 585,535, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Glass-presaing apparatus. Eduard Redlhammer Sc 
Soliia-Ctlasfabrik. Gcr. 685,615, Oct. 6, 1933. 

Apparatus for polishing dieets of glass, marble slabs, 
etc. Soo. anon, des manufactures des glaces ct produits 
ilitmiiiucs de St. Gobain, Chauny Sc Circy. Brit. 398,- 
107, 14, 1933. 

Glass-rolling apparatus. John H. Fox and Wm. Owen 
• to IMttsburgli Plate Glass Co.). U. S. 1,939,967, Dec. 
iO SirueUiral and mech. features. 

Roller for use in an apparatus for drawing flat sheet glass. 
Joseph Gaskell. Brit. 398,479, Sept. 12, 1933. 

Sheet glass. Forges ct ateliers de constructions ^lectri- 
(ims dc Jeumont. Brit. 397,400, Aug. 24, 1933. In 
molten glass from a pot into the pass i>etween the 
lolitTs of a double-roll machine having its rollers arranged 
ut (JilTcTcnt levels the pot is tilted about an axis Inclined to 
tli> aves of the rollers, gnd at the same time the*pot is 
Tiiovrd parallel with the rollers to spread the glass. 

Apparatus for drawing sheet gUlss. Howard L. Hal- 
harii (to N. V. Hollandsche Maatschappij voor de Ver- 
v.iaidiKing Van Glas). Brit. 397, KSO, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Method of making molded articlea from white glass 
cased with colored g^s. S&chsische Glasfabrik August 
Waltlur Sc Sohne A.-G. Ger. 589,094, Dec. 2, 1933 
iC'l. ;v25. 9). Manipulative features are described. 

Compound s^aa. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
JjuiK '.: S. B. Fleming and Archibald Renfrew. Brit. 398,- 
Sept. 7, 1933. In nifg. compd. glass the interlayer, 
comprising thermoplastic resinous polymers or inter- 
polyiners of unsatd. compds., e. g., polsrmerized vinyl 
iicftaif, Me acrylate, Me o-methylacrylate, vinylbenacne 
or the products obtained 4>y polymerizing mUts. of Me 
•uTylaie with Me or Et a-meth^dacrylate or with vinyl 
I'vaiiidc, is annealed by maintaining the compd. glass for a 
k>ng time, e. g., 16 hrs., at the temp, of incipient softening 
of the resin. 

Compound klasa. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
and Archibald Renfiew. Brit. 898,865, Sept. 22, 1933. 
Utnpd. glass indudes a layer of a pcdymerized or inter- 
IJoiyiiierized unsatd. org. compd., e. g., vinyl acetate. Me 
acr>iate, formed fnim a sheet of a partially polymerized 


sirup by evapg. the unsatd. compd. by heating bdow the 
b. p. The sirttp may contain or the component sheets may 
be assembled under a non-volatile softener, s. g., di-Bu 
phthalatc. The glass sheets may be first coated with an 
adhesive, e. g., gdatin, polyvinyl acetate. 

Compound glaaa. The Triplex Safety Glass Co. Ltd. 
and John Wilson. Brit. 398,172, Sept. 5, 1933. Addn. 
to 332,551 ( C. A . 25, .391 ) . Cellulose ester plastics, e. g., 
celluloid, cdlulose acetate, are united to sheets of gl£ss 
coated with gelatin, with or without an enamd or cement, 
by bringing the sheets together while immersed in or 
flooded by an inert liquid comprising homologs of cyclo- 
hexanol, e. g., methyl- or dhnethyl-cydohexanols, or derivs. 
thereof, e. g., methyl- or dimethyl-cydohexanol oxalates, 
and then subjecting to heat and pressure. The liquid may 
be used hot and may comprise also cydohexanol, glycerol, 
HiO, di-Me, di-Du or di-Am phthalatcs, ethylene glycol 
ctlier, diethylcne glycol ether, cyclohexanone or its homo- 
logs, triaryl phosphates, p-toluenesulfoiiamide, benzyl ale., 
triacetin, PhMe, xylene, AmOH, ^oc-hcxyl ale. and mineral 
oil. Cf. C. A.27, 6920. 

Apparatus for forming compound glass sheets. Bern- 
hard Engels. U. S. 1,941,392, Dec. 26. A layer of mol- 
ten glass is delivered onto an upwardly drawn sheet of 
glass between the molten glass bath and the drawing 
device. 

Laminating sheets of glass and reUnforcing material 
such aa celluloid or the like. Wm. O. Lytle (to Duplate 
Corp.). U. S. 1,939,908, Dec. 19. Various details of 
app. and opeiution are described for uniting the materials 
under the action of heat and pressure. 

Nonsplintering glass. Duplate Corp. Ger. 587,457, 
Nov. 3, 1933. Sew U. S. 1,781,084 (C. A. 25, 182). 

Molding day thimbles for holdi^ pottery in kilns. 
Harry M. Ayn^y (trading as Taylor and Co.) and Henry 
Shufflebotham. Brit. 397,737, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Ceramic artidea. Max Hauser. Ger. 588,152, Nov. 
13, 1933 (Cl. 806. 8.21). This corresponds to Swiss 
128,404 (C. A. 23, 2798), but gives addnl. details. 

Device for partly diying potter’s clay, etc. Georg 
Fischer. Ger. 585,578, Oct. 6, 1933. 

Rollers for conuninuting day and like plastic masses. 
Otto Lcfnaer. Gcr. 585,496, Oct. 10, 1933. 

Counterflow recuperative furnace suitable for firing 
decalcomania decorations on pottery ware. Frank T. 
Cope and Wilbur S. Bowling (to Elec. Furnace Co.). 
U. S. 1.9;}8,58l, Dec. 12. 

Apparatus for drying, maturing and ^zing ceramic 
bodies such as dazed tile in a continuous manner. An- 
drew MalinoYSzky (to Malinite Products, Inc.). U. S. 
1,940,554, Dec. 19. Structural and mech. features. 

Glazed tile. Charles B. Lansing and Robert H. Louden 
(to National Tile Co.). U. S. 1, Ml ,403, Dec. 20. A 
mold is at least partially filled with body material; glaze 
material in sheet form is applied to the l^y material, the 
combined materials arc compressed, and the tile is then 
removed from the mold and &ied. 

Ceramic insulating compositiona. Deutsche Ton- & 
Steinzeug-Werkc A.-G. Ger. 588,271, Nov. 18, 1933 
(Cl. 21c. 2.01). Addn. to 493,001 (C. A. 24, 2816) and 
498,149 ( C. A . 24, 3843) . The products of Ger. 493,001 
and 498,149 are improved by adding to the mass bdorc 
firing a compd. of Mn, Zr, Cc, Cr, P, W or V, os well os a 
compd. of Ti. 

Electric insulating compoaitionB. Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke A.-G. (Willy Zebrowski, inventor) . Ger. 588,272, 
Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl. 21c. 2.03). Use is made of artificial 
fibers of an inorg. Mg compd. united by a binder compris- 
ing a readily fusible glass. Thus, fibm prepd. iu known 
manner from fused hornblende, or from a fused mixt. of 
hornblende and CaF«, may be mixed with powd. fusible 
glass and molded under heat and pressure. 

Luting. Siemens & Halske A.-G. Pr. 754,359, Nov. 
6, 1933. A luting for the central electrode of spark plugs 
contains AhO^ 50-63, Al(OH)i 10, quartz powder 15 and 
glass powder or Pb 6-2 parts. 

Renractoiy articles. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Sctaddeanstalt vorm. Roesder (Bugen Rishkevich, in- 
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ventor). Ger. 588,258, Nov. 17, 1U33 (Cl. 805. 8.13). 
Rfifnctory articles are manufd. by molding and firing a 
oompn. contg. fresh ZrO^ and calcined ZrOi together With 
up to 1.5% of BeO and about the same amt. of MgO, 
with or ^thout a little AliOi. A part of the oxides may be 
formed in sUu from hydrolysable compds., e. g., Beds, 
ZrCls or MgClf 

Rofractoty products. Gilbert E. Sell. Fr. 755,038, 
Nov. 18, 1933. A refractory product of chromite, in which 
the gang of low m. p. has been transformed into a refrac- 
tory material, is made by intimately mixing the Cr ore and 
crystd. MgO, highly calcined, the being present in 
amt. above 12.5% (preferably 17-25%) of the total wt. of 
the mixt., grinding and kneading the mixt., afterward 
molding and calcining the mass, pxdcrably to about 1650". 

Refractoiy material suitable for lining furnaces. Reed 
W. Hyde (to Dwight & Lloyd Metallurgical Co.) . U. S. 
1,939,638, Dec. 12. See Fr. 740,798 (C. A. 27, 2781). 

Refractory brick. Russell P. Heuer (to General Refrac- 
tories Co.). U. S. 1,939,211, Dec. 12. Flint day is 
calcined until its open pore space is reduced to 5% or less, 
and a mixt, contg. at least 75% of the product thus ob- 
tained is formed into brick under a pressure of over 1000 
lb. per sq. in. Cf. C. A. 27, 1472- 

Refractories. Momiiigside Fireclay Co. Ltd. and 
Robert Currans. Brit. 397,977, Sept. 7, 1933. A 
refractory product for the maiiuf. of bricks, Idocks, tiles, 
etc., is composed of calcined fi<eclay without any ex- 
traneous ingredients. Raw fireclay is calcined at 1000- 
1200", ground dry, reground wet, molded in the plastic 
condition without a binder and burnt in a kiln. The ma- 
terial may be dried after the wet grinding and then re- 
ground wet before molding. 

Polishing, grinding and aharjpening material. Siemens 
& HaLskc A.-G. (Reinhold Reichmann, inventor). Ger. 
589,374, Dec. 6, 1933 (Cl. 805. 11). Practically pure 
BeO which has been sintered at above 1700" is u.scd for 
polishing, grinding and sharpening very hard materials 
such as hard alloys. 

Glazes. Hans J. Harkort. Fr. 764,412. Nov. 7, 1933. 
In making Pb glazes for pottery, etc., the Pb is introduced 


into the compn. in the form of industrial waste products 
contg. oxides of Pb, s. g ., waste from the storage-battm 
industry. ^ 

Enamel. Ignaz Kreidl. Ger. 585,832, Oct. 11, 1033 
Fe enamel or the white background of Fe enamel is prepd 
by coating the Fe with a soln. or pseudo soln. of salts or 
compds. of Ni or Co with non-volatile acids in HtPQ. 
Preferably, H1PO4 solns. of phospliates or borates of Ri 
Co, or colloidal oxides or hydroxides of Ni or Co are nsed 

Enamels. Ignaz Kreidl. Fr. 754,524, Nov. 8, 

Slips, for making enamels, that arc stable to storing arc 
made by using opacifying agents, the necessary amt. of 
which is not atx>ve the amt. which can be absorted by the 
slip. Suitable agents are org. dyes such as methylene Idue 
and malachite green or highly polymerized hydrocarbons 
such as resins, tars gnd asphalts. The stability cun 
increased by the addn. of an adsorption agent. 

Enameling iron. Leichtmetall-Verwertunga-Ges. m. i, 
11. Ger. 585,409, Oct. 3, 1933. Sheet iron is coated with 
an aq. sludge of natural lepidolite and then fired at 1000 ^ 
Up to 30% of SiOa, AltOa, CaO, MgO, KsCOi or NajC'O, 
may be mixed with the lepidolite. Preliminary appiica. 
tion of a ground enamel is unnecessary. * 

Enameled iron articles. Wm. E. Dougherty (to The 
O. Hommel Co,). U. S. 1,938,691, Dec. 12. For pro- 
ducing an opaque, white, enameled iron article, there are 
fired upon the article at least two successively at>i)lu>d 
coats of glass opacified with Ti oxide, glass being used 
contg. SiOa with flux in sufficient amount to produce a 
glass m. about 925" or lower, and the Ti oxide btnag 
added in a quantity sufficient to afford in a doubly ct^ted 
article a reflectance of at least 59%. T 

Making hollow ware. Joseph & Jesse Siddons Ltd. and 
Joseph R. Siddons. Brit. 398,289, Sept. 14, 1933. Cast 
Ke or steel saucepans, kettles, etc., arc enameled over all or 
part of the exterior surface, allowed to cool, prepd. hir 
tinning and tinned internally. The enamel is fired 15-20 
min. at preferably 680-800" for a “wet" process or al S-M) - 
1000® for a dry process. 

Apparatus for firing enamel. Karl Machwirth. Gi:r. 
586,640, Oct. 24, 1933 (d. 48c. 7). 


20— CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J, C. WITT 

The mill In the cement industry. Alfred Muller. Renato Salmonl with H. E. Schwiete. Zemeni 22, 523-*() 

Tanind.-Ztg. 57, 613-14(1933). — ^A general discussion of (1933). — ^The heat evolution, swelling, strengtli and pn 

mill types and construction. Karl Kaminermcycr values of 2 setting cements were detd. The swelling of the 
Clasdfleafion of lime-day-magnesia deposits and their cement particles, the increase in strength and the heat 
utilization in the production d cements. V. A. Kind and evolved are controlled by the fn values of the mass. The 
S. D. Okorokov. Mineral. Suit'e 8, Nos. 8-9, 5-14 ' Doiinan equil. is used to explain the observed occurrences. 
(1933). — The chem. classification of the U. S. S. R. mixed References are given. H. F. Kriege 

deposits of CaCOi, MgCOa and clay into 24 types is based Measuring tiie heat of the setting of cement. K. 
on the properties of the resulting cements, and is presented Sandri. Zemeni 22, ^-6(1933). H. F. Kricgc 
by a triangular graph and tabulation. Chas. Blanc Cement problems. The sudden set of portland cement. 

Cements with ad^Bon of bitumen. Walter Dyckcr- Kurt Wurzner. Tonind.^tg, 57, 707-0(19.33). — ICxpts. 
hoff. ronwid.-Zfg. 57, 637-9, 660-2(1933). — ^Tliemanuf. are described which were made to dct. the relations 
of Portland cements with bitumen addn. (I) is dcscrilied. between setting time and quantity of water bound. These 
Addiis. of 3-4% bitumen present optimum figures. The I s resulted in smooth curves indicating that “sudden set’ 
cements show a continuous rise in strength when subjected does not take place instantaneously. The influence of 
to dternatc freezing and heating treatment. They alkali addn. and COs treatment of the cement are also 
require a greater amt. of mixing water, have longer setting shown. Karl Kammcrme^r 

time, and also show a better ratio of tensile to compressive Analysis of porBand cement. Olaf R^r. Tids. Kjemt 
strength than ordinary portland cements. The 1 cements Bergpesen 13, 55-6(1933). — ^An outline of methods in 
are ahK> more elastic and have less shrinkage. Exptl. data H. C. M. ingeberg 

are presented. Karl Kammermeyer InvesBgaBons of the days of porBand cement. 1 

QuesBon of swelling and shrinking of cements. O. PreparaBon of portland cement from tuff and limestone. 
Goffin and G. Muszgnug. Zemeni 22, 540-56(1933). — ^ Yoshiaki Sanada. J. Soe, Chem. Ind.f Japan 36, SuppJ- 
Cements from 3 clinkers contg. 1.27-3.27% free CaO were binding 678-80(1933). — Eleven raw mixts. were pn*prt- 
examd. over a 90-day p^od of water and air curing. It from l&nestone, tuff, sandy tuff and Cu Bag. The chetn. 
was found that swelling increased with the free CaO con- compn. of the raw materials and the proportions, hydraulic 
tent and the presence of more than 4% gypsum. Shrink- modulus and fineness of the raw mixts. are presentt:u. 
age increased with the fineness of the cement and with the Chem. compn., hydraulic modulus, SiOi and Fe moduiiis* 
addns. of CaCli. The SiOi content had no apparent activity index and FeiQi/AltOi ratio are reported for tne 
effect on either swelling or shrinkage. H. P. Kriege clinkers. The setting time, soundness and strength 
Occoirencesjduflng the setting of aluminous cements, on these samples Biowed that portland cement of gooo 
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fMiulity could be made from these raw materials, n. 
Xhe thermal changes of tuff. Ibid, 68(M .--Combined 
water was nearly all lost at 750^, sol. SiOy was a max. at 
740*’ and tuff heated at 800** was most easily ground. 

Karl Katnniermeyrr 

Average or mean value? R. Feret. Rev, maUriaux 
coTislruction trav, publics 1933 , 397-400.— A statistical 
study of comprcssive-strenglh data obtained on a variety 
of cement mortars indicates that the av. value is 
pti^rTable. Karl Kainmemieyer 

Permanent and elastic deformations of cement mortars. 
S. Uchida and K. Kndcll. 'Zement 22, 570-K2(19t3.3). — 
A uvw method of torsion measurements is descril^d which 
guvi^ satisfactory results with specimens of cement -sand 
mortars of 1 :0 to 1 :G mixes dM ages up to 180 days. 

• H. F. Kriege 

Sulfur-impregnated cement mortar. Georg Saenger. 
Yjmcnl 22, 537 41, 5f»6 70(1933).— Three ceim nis and 1 
s:(iid were iiiufle into mortar specimens of 1 :.3, 1:5 and 1 :8 
proporlious, with 3 consistencies designated as earth 
inoisl, plastic and fluid for each mix. After 3 weeks' 
iioniiaJ ruriug the specimens were immersed in molten S at 
i::i) 50" or lti0-8t)** for periods of 3, 6 and 24 hrs. The 
piLvioiisly reported large increase in compressive strength 
.if the 8-iinpregnated specimens over the untreated was 
,,l)si*rvtd. The strength difference due to cement content 
1 4 ihf lean and rich mixes was practically overcome by 
ihc S ircatinenl of any duration, while the difference due 
u. l oiisislency was materially reduced by the longer soak- 
iiiK periods chiefly. The penetration of the S at 170® was 
iiMiiilly less than at 130® . 'I'hc resistance of the mortars to 
.'ilmisiuii and to corrosive solns. was increa.sed by the S 
iicai until . Prolonged H2O storage of the iniiiregnaled 
sfuiiriiens produced notable declines in compressive 
‘luiiRth which were not observed in the air-cured mortars, 
lleiue the S treatment is not ^dvised for concrete slriic- 
I lilts and units which arc exposed to moisture and we^thcr- 
jiif;. H. F. Kriege 

Hydraulic mortars. Augustin Machc. Compt, rend. 
IQ7, 1420-2(193.3). — M. has made up mortars which 
mi’Iude earthy material to study the cffexit of org. niattiT 
upon the setting and hardening properties of the concrete. 
A m()rtar made from a siliceous sand gave relative com- 
piwive strengths of 07, 145 and 238 for 2 hrs., 7 and 28 
(lays, resp. By the introduction of 1% humus these 
vaiuL-s were reduced, resp., to 52, 100 and 1.55. Two % 
liijiiiiis gave 313, 50 and 132 while 5% humus gave 19, .39 
ami SO, resp. This decrca.se in strength is attributed to 
iIh- acid character of llie earthy matter and not to its 
colloidal properties. The addn. of small quantities of free 
alkali decreases the compressive strength of the mortar. 
It , however, the mortar contains 5% earthy matter and .5% 
Nyrill, the relative compressive strengths are 5(>, IJO and 
i>^2 foi 2 hrs., 7 and 28 cluys. Similar results are obtained 
with a calcareous sand in the mortar. H. E. Messmorc 
The analysis of trass. W. Wittekiiidt. Tonind.-Ztg. 
57, 7,32-4, 758-9, 785(1933) .-Sihi C. A, 27, 4052. 

Karl Kanimcnneycr 

Slurry drying with the Miag calcinator. Karl G5nl gen. 
y^emefjt 22, 582-5(1933). H. F. Kriege 

New phases in concrete technology. J. A. Kirejenko. 
'/rtHrnt 22, 550 571-2(1933). — ^A review is given of 
I'kranian work on the crit. age of concrete in con- 
vriili Uiw temps., effect of high temp, and niois- 
.»n ihv niech. strength, heat capacitii^ and conduc- 
"vitiis of cuiicretes and mortars, protection of fresh con- 
rif^aiiist frost action and related subjects. 

H. F. Kriege 

Newer methods for the ftivestigatlon of the general and 
the capillary porosities of concrete structures. Pog&ny. 
ymnit 22, 68.5-8, 597-8(1933). — Certain microscopic and 
I'ldniuicter methods are discussed. ITic mipst practical 
imthod is stated to be the measuring of the rise of disid. 
o;() at 20® under 700 mm. Hg pressing in the thoroughly 
«!rird <;t)ocinicns. H. F. Kriege 

Changes in compressive strength of concrete with in- 
age up to twen^ years. Otto Graf- ZenmU 22, 
’*“’^"'»U1933).— <;oncrete protected from drying out dur- 


1 ing 20 yrs. continued to gain slowly in compressive 
strength, while that stored dry declined in strength gradu- 
ally. H. F. i^ege 

Relative viscosities of liquid asphaltic road materials at 
various test temperatures. J. T. Pauls and R. H. Lewis. 
Public Roads 14, 212-18(1934). — A siurvcy of test methods 
on asphaltic road materials in connection with the simpli- 
iication of state specifications indicated a considerable 
variation of opinion as to the temps, at which viscosity 
^ detns. should Ik? made. From a study of this problem the 
folk»wing conchi.sioiis were drawn: (1) There is ne.ed for 
li'.sts at a no. of temperatures to cover adequately the wide 
range in consistency of licitiid asphaltic road materials. 
(2) The use of 140® and 180®K. should prove satis- 
factory as control temps, in Furol viscosity detns. for the 
more viscous liquid asphaltic road materials. (3) When 
practicable, the temp. de.sigiiatcd fur control should give a 
3 Furol viscosity of less than 500 sec. However, the more 
viscous materials of the rapid curing type sliould not be 
tested for vi.scosily at a temp, higher than 140® F. (4) 
Many so-called liquid asphaltic road materials, which are 
used in hot surface -treatment work, and which are desig- 
nated as hot oils, 90 and 9.5% road oils, etc., arc in fact 
semi-solid asphaltic materials. These grades of material 
probably can be controlled l^est for consisteticy by either a 
float test at a low temp, or by a penetration test at 77®F. 
^ under a load of 50-100 g. (5) Tests at a temp, of approx. 
210®F. can lx* omitted readily from specifications for liquid 
asphaltic road materials. L. B. Miller 

Bricks made from schist-ash as the cause of masonry 
deterioration. Haegermann. Tonind.-Zlg. 57, 604-0, 
628- 9(1 933) .—The masonry destruction was cawted by 
the high sulfate content of the schist -ash which gave vol. 
increases through the formation of double salts from Ca- 
^ SO4 and alkali sulfates. Kxptl. data are presented. 

Karl Kanimermeyer 

A scientific and practical study of the principal products 
used as floor coverings in dwellings. F. Chalaniel. 
Reo. mathiaux construction trav. publics 1933, 27-9B, 
47-50B. 08-71B, 91-4B, 110-13H, 124-OB. 147-.50B, 167- 
70B, 189 91B, 2(K1 9B, 231 3B.— The study includes 
phys. and chem. characteristics, resistance to microbic 
invasion, structure, decorative possibilities, uses and up- 
6 keep. The materials are classified into those used as 
individual pieces (tiles, paving bricks, wood, etc.), and 
products u.se.d without joints (granite slabs, concrete, 
etc.). Burned and uiibumed products are discussed. 
Rubber and linoleum products are also mentioned. Con- 
siderable cxptl. data are presented. K. Kammermcyer 
The blue staining of timber and the molding of wood 
pulp. Lauri Alanko. Teknillinen Aikakauslehli 23, 368- 
74(1933). — A description is given of the life character- 
' istics of the strains of fungi responsible foi the blue staining 
of timber, and the discoloration and decay of wet mech. 
and sulfite pulp. A brief account is given of the methods 
used for the preservation of wood and wood pulp. 

S. A. Karjala 

New diemical treatments for the control of sap stain 
and mold in soothem pine and hardwood lumber. A. D. 
Chapman and T. C. Scheffer. Southern Lumberman 

8 Sep. 4 pp.(May 1.5, 1933) ; Rev. Applied Mycol. 12, 668- 
9. — Lignasan (0.25%) and Na tetrachlorophenolate 
(STCP) (0.3%) gave the best results on a com. scale, 
reducing incidence of stain to under 1%. LE-3 (an Kl 
Hg oleale prepn., 0.24%) and a inixt. (known as SCOPP) 
of STCP and Na 2-chloro-o-phenylphenolale (0.3% of 
each) ranked next in generd efficacy. SCOPP gave 
satisfactory results with all wocxls except .sap gum. 
SCOPP alone or mixed with STCP was superior in the 

9 control of sap stains of pine and mold to lignasan, LE-3 
or STCP alone. SCOPP withstood washing out in pine 
better than LE-3 or lignasan while STCP was best for sap 
gum. Used at the rate of 1.5-3% as a spray for pine 
export timbers SCOPP gave very satisfactory results 
against stain and mold, 90% of the treated pieces feaching 
I^ndon in good condition. The corrosive action of the 
chem. compds. on equipment can be obviated by adding 
alkali to the soln., whidi likewise prevents the Fe lannate 
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diieoloimtioa that is liable to develop in treated oak timber. 

Oden E. Sheppard 

Pressure pipes of nonmetallic materials [concrete and 
asbestos cement] (Weber) 14 . Classifier for sepg. ground 
cement from gas currents (U. S. pat. 1,939,710) 1 . Treat- 
ment of calcareous shale (residue used in the manuf. of 
cement] (Ger. pat. 687,289) 22. Glue product [used as a 
calcimine] (U. S. pat. 1,940,486) 18 . 

Bauer, B.: Das Zusammenwirken von Beton und Eisen 
im Eisenbetonstfitzenbau. Vienna: Gerold & Co. 64 
pp. M. 3. 

Cements. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Brit. 396,964, 
Aug. 17, 1933. Addn. to 328,638. See Ger. 573,177 
(C. A, 27, 4370). 

Cement. Wilhelm Schulze, Jr. Ger. 563,604, Nov. 7, 
1933 (Cl. 805. 3.05). Cement is made from ore slimes 
and lime with' an addn. of oil shale. Oil or coal dust may 
be used as the fuel for burning. A 40% addn. of oil shale 
contg. 5% bitumen may be given. 

Cement. Soc. dcs ciments francais et dcs Portland de 
Boulogne -Sur-Mer et compagnie dcs Portland de Desvres. 
Fr. 7^,728, Nov. 13, 1933. In making white cement in a 
rotary furnace, the clinker is removed from the furnace at 
the moment it has reached its highest temp, and cooled in 
the absence of air, «. g., bv water, and only to such a pt. 
that it dries by itself. 

Cement. Soc. des ciments frangais et des Portland dc 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer et compagnie des Portland de Desvres. 
Fr. 7M,775, Nov. 14, 1933. A white cement is obtained 
by intimately mixing the raw materials with either CaFi 
or CaCU or both and removing the clinker from the rotary 
furnace at the pt. where it reaches its max. temp., and 
cooling the clinker by water or steam in the absence of air. 

Pozzttolanic cements. Scxriet^ anon, italiana pi'r la 
roduzionc calci e cementi di Segni. Brit. 398,028, Sept. 
, 1933. A hydraulic cement for use in sea water is prepd . 
by mixing OaO with (artificial) pozzuolana and CaS 04 in 
such propci'tions that the cement has a hydraulic index of 
l-'2.5. The CaO should not conluiu more than 5% 
impurities and the CaSO^ should be commercially pure. 
In an example a cement of hydraulic index 2.1 consists of 
pozzuolana 80, CaO 15 and CaS 04 5%. 

Rotary kiln for cement burning. Fcllncr & Ziegler 
A.-G, Ger. 58.5,799, Oct. 10, 19.33. 

Apparatus for mixing cement and water. Deutsche 
Werke Kiel A.-G. Fr. 754,443, Nov. 7, 1933, 

Apparatus for drying dewatered cement slurry, etc. 
Albert Weimar. Ch:r. 689,066, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 80c. 
14.10). 

Apparatus for evaporating cement sluny, etc. Fried. 
Krupp Grusemwerk A.-G. Ger. 586,715, OcL. 25, 193^1 
(Cl. 80c. 14.10). 

Rotary drum for treating crude cement mixture with 
furnace gases. Arno Andreas. Ger. 588,479, Nov. 1.S, 
1933 (Cl. 80c. 14.10). 

Mortar. Soc. anon. Brevetti Agostino Pozzi. Aus- 
trian 135,002, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 80e.). A substitute 
for ordinary lime in the prepn. of mortar is prepd. by 
moistening calcined siliceous lime vrith dil. HCl, and 
allowing the mixt. to stand in u closed vessel until the 
reaction is complete. A silicate, c. g., A1 hydrosilicate, 
may be addeil when lime of low SiOi content is used. 
Mortar prepd. from the product has a cellular structure 
and hardens quickly. 

Bituminous pavement Alfred S. Hirzel. U. S. 1,- 
940,417, Dec, 19. Large particles of stone arc used with a 
smaller proportion of ampler particles of crushed .slag as 
aggregate in a bituminous upper or wearing course of 
pavements. 

Bituminous paving Material Robert P. Fletcher, Jr. 
U. S. 1*940,645, Dec. 19. Mineral aggregate is treated 
with a volatile temporary fluxing oil, then with an ordinary 
bituminous paving cement, then with a bituminous tem- 
pering material consisting of a hard powd. asphalt or 


gilsonite and this mixt, la laid before its constituents have 
completely coalesced, 

Bltumlncms compoiritioiii. Wm. Griffiths and Prant 
Foulger. Brit. 397,864, Aug. 22, 1933. A mastic 
asphalt is made by mixini^ a bituminous binder, s. g. ^ 
mixt. of pitch and tar, with an inert filler consisting' of 
spent oxide or cyanide residue having, s. g«, tht coniun 
FctO, 11.1, HiO 33.9, CaO 20, SQi 21.3 and Fe(CN)o 3 7 
and COt, etc., 10%. A quantity, e. g., 1-5%, of resin or 
resinous residue from vrood pulp manuf. may be addi-d 
The mastic, molten or as an aq. emulsion, may be mixed 
with aggregate, e. g., granite chips, ballast, moist c;inli 
to fonn a road-maktng compn. 

Bituminous compositions. Eli W. Harvey and Herbert 
F. Weatherly. Brit. 398,268, Sept. 14, 1933. A pavint 
and roof compn. is made from bitumen, sand and limestone 
dust by melting the bitumen and adding the heated 
material. Mineral or petroleum bittunen may be user] 

Rubber composition for roads, etc. Albert E. Bond (to 
Rubber Cement Products Ltd.). U. S. 1,940,528, JKc. 
19. A plastic compn. which may be used for road or mof 
surfaces, etc., consists of a coned, aq. dispersion of natural 
or syrithetic rubber and a quantity of Portland cemcMit or 
(he like at least sufficient to cause the dispersion (o si i oi 
gel irreversibly. 

Waterproofing and dust-preventing composition for 
treating roads, tennis courts, etc. Richard Kraft. 
Austrian 135,143, Oct. 25, 193:1 (Q. 23c.). The eoini)ii.* 
which is heavier than water, comprises crude or oii 
mixed with about 2% of powd. asbestos aud about i ol 
a soln. of bitumen in .solvent naphtha. \ 

Blast-furnace slags. Arthur Killing. Fi. 7r4,4:ji), 
Nov. 7, 1933. A compact and homogeneous slag fot nsr 
in the manuf. of tar macadam, filling materials, eouctrif, 
etc., is made by treating the slag with air so as to prorbicf 
an increase of temp, and fluidity as well as a degassing and 
adding, if necessary, afl!er reheating, materials ecuitg. 
SiOs and (or) day. 

Artiflcial stone. Karl F. H611er and Stefan Scdiless. 
Ger. 5a3,253, Aug. 31, 1933 (Cl. 805. 1.02). Limo 
slaked with an excess of water is refined by flotation and 
sifting and then mixed while wet with a filler, e, g., CaCOi 
The mixt. is filtered, molded under pressure and haidiiiL-d 
with CO*. Alternatively, the wet mixt. may be fini-Iy 
subdivided before it is molded by rapidly evapg. (be water, 

fl *9 by pouring the mixt. onto a heated plate. 'Hie 
mixt. may also be dried, ground, and mixed with u liankn- 
ing substance, e, g., SiC or quartz, before it is molded. 

Artiflcial atone. Edmund P. Si:h6ler. Ger. 

Nov. 24, 1933 (Cl. 805. 20.01). A mUt. of powd. CaO 
with powd. calcined ash from brown coal is treated with 
water or steam under pressure, with exclusion of air, iiiiti] 
it is uniformly moistened. The mixt. b then pressed into 
molds** and hardened by treatment with steam under 
pressure. 

Light stone, etc. Bruno Ncuhof. Ger. 586,795, Oct. 
26, 1933 (Cl. 805. 1,09). Light stone, plaster, lieai- 
insulating material, etc., is piepd. by mixing mimral 
material such as lime, cement, clay, etc., with the waste 
.sulfite or sulfate lye from cellulose manuf. AlkaH :atbun- 
ates may also be added. 

Porous blocks, etc. Richard Handl and Jacobus J. 
Meuzelaor. Ger. 585,581, Oct. 5, 1933. Light, 
articles are made by molding cclltdosic inatcriab an<l ot*- 
ment mixed with a soln. of Fet(S 04 )i and milk of 

Madiine for molding concr^e blocks, etc. Charh s M. 
Murdoch. Brit. 397,054, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Apparatus for the centrifuipd molding of blocks, slabs 
and lure constructional element!. Ralph Williams. Brit. 
396,931, Aug. 17, 1933. 

Endless chain apparatus for molding alaba, blocks, tues, 
etc. Donald Craig (legal representative of Frederick J • 
Waiker, deceased). Brit. 398,195, ^pt. 1, 1933. 

Lining metal tubes with bituminoua material. OtHirg 
Reidienbecher and Ernst Grube (to Vercinigle Stani- 
werke A.-G.). U. S. 1,039,521, Dec. 12. A tube of 
metal*b heated to f^m 30® to 40® above the working 
temp, of rust-preventing material to be cast such as 
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bitumen «nd then ii jMiinted iiith a thin layer of the 
material* cooled and rotated while sufficient heated 
coating material is deposited ceatrifugally to give a lining 
of the desired thickness. 

Compound metal sheets. Egbert Groove. Brit. 398,* 
318, Sept. 14, 1933. Weatherproof building-elements, 

g.f roofing, waste-pipes, gutters, are made by rolling a 
pb coating onto at least 1 side of a non-perforated Zn 
«1icet. Elements having a Bb coating on 1 side only may 
lisive a vami^ covering on the opposite side. 

^'Acoustic’' plaster. Hany E. Brookby (to U. S. 
Gypsum Co.). IT. S. 1,938,803, Dec. 12. Com. re- 
tarded gypsum stucco is used with oxalic or lx*4izoic acid 
(adapted to react with a carbonate to release COi) and an 
agf^regate of granulated ptmiice and granulated marble, 
t(j form a sound-absorbent plaster.* Cf . C. . 27, 3050. 

PlasM of Paris. Wilbur S. Randcl (to U. S. Gypsum 
0».). U. S. 1,941,188, Dec. 26. For producing CaS 04 
luniiliydrate, anhyd. CaS 04 is subjected to the com- 
biticd action of water and attrition to effect hydration and 
the resulting slurry of dihydrate is heated under pressure 
to .1 calcining temp. 

Coloring panular mineral matter such as slate used on 
roofing. Horatio L. Small (to Philip Carey Mfg. Co.). 
U. S. 1,939,930, Dec. 19. Na silicate and pigmenting 
matorial such as chromic oxide are applied in a plurality of 
sep. fractional parts which arc then dehydrated simul- 
taneously by heating. Cf. C. A, 27, 5170. 


Flooring coveringa, etc. Felix Hoffmann and Franz 
Hoffmann. Brit. 396,971, Aug. 17, 1933. A floor or 
w^l-covering compn. consists of cork from which the 
acids have l>een exid., e. g., by KOH sola., and a binding 
agent, e, g., cement, gypsum. The cork, which may be 
colored as desired, may form up to 90% by vol. of the 
mixt . The compn . may be applied as a continuous surface 
or as preformed slabs. 

Hygrometric apparatus for determining the moisture 
content of materials sudi as wood, textiles, etc. Paul 
Rother and Georg Grau. Brit, 308,139, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Impregnating wood for interioni of buildinp. Herman 
C. Nielsen (to National Wood Products Co.). U. S. 
1,939,186, Dw..^ 12. W(X)d such as that for doors or 
flooring, etc., is iiiiprcgnatcd with a mixt. comprising fish 
oil 22, turpentine 22, mineral lubricating oil 22, mineral 
turpentine substitute 22, oleic acid -1, CaCU 2 and scenting 
material such ns oil of citronclla about 2 parts, and may 
then be coated with aconipn. which dries and hardens to a 
transparent coating, such as varnish or lacquer. 

Waterproofing composition for wood, etc. Albert G. 
Rodwell. Fr. 754,666, Nov. 10, 1933. A gelatinous 
SiOs is impregnated with a solu. of rubber latex and a soln. 
of an alkali silicate is added. 

Fireproofing wood. Jean B. Ambrosini. Fr. 755,121, 
Nov. 20, 193.3. Wood is fireproofed by the hot gas coming 
from the di.stn. of coal or by the water condensed from the 
ga.s in its passage through the conduits. 
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Relative efficiencies of domestic fuels in relation to 
their costs and their advantages. Ralph A. Sherman. 
Aw. Inst. Mining Met. Engfs. Contribution 63, 8 pp. 
(1<);{3). Alden H. Emery 

A study of methods for the analysis of mixtures of 
hydrocarbons and ethyl alcohol. J. Herbrich. Ann. 
coinhiistihles Hquides 8, 1113-33(1933) . — Stability diagrams 
for uasoline-alc, mixts. for compns. of 90-10 to 84-16 
an lucsentcd which permit reading tcmp.s. of sepn. into 
2 iituises for various HiO conens. Numerical examples 
jin carried out, demonstrating the additive character 
of iTii . HjO conciis. at 0*. Karl Kammemieycr 

Effect of water vapor on ignition temperatures of 
methane-air mixtures. G. W. Jones and Henry Seaman. 
In.L Eng. Chem. 26, 71-2(1934). — The differences be- 
twuii the ignition temps, for the dry and satd. (at room 
tulips.) gases vary somewhat with the compn., reacli- 
iiij; ii max. of 11 ® for a mixt. contg. 4% CH4. The effect 
uf anils, of HsO vapor less than 20% satn. was top slight 
to be detected. HsO va^or has no appreciable effect upou 
Uie lag on ignition for CH 4 -air m^ixts. P. J. W., Jr. 

Influence of fuels on the starting of internal-combustion 
engines. Wawrziniok. AutomobUtech. Z. 36, 464-70, 
!»( 19.33). Tests on various fuels, induding ga.soline 
•cul various blends, showed that the type of fuel has little 
indiK lice on the starting characteristics of the engines. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Anthracites: peranthrocites and true anthracites. U. 
True anthracites. P. Lebeau. Ann. combustibles liq~ 
uides 8. 963-1002(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5512 ; 28, 877»,-- 
riu' results of the examii. of 11 anthracites of continental 
(>rigin uro reported and include analyses of the anthracites 
and of the gases produced by pyrogeiiatiou. K. K. 

Utilization of anthracite fines by distillation and re- 
covery of the pitch. Oiler S. Martinez. Bol. official 
iwtal. combust. 16, l-03(Nov., 1032); Chimie isf 
tmusirie 30, 666.^The Pieters process, in use at the 
Ks])rruncc et Bonne-Portune coal mines at Montigne, 
seems to be the most scientific, simplest and most eco- 
nomical. It uses a continuous, vertical retort, consisting 
Of 2 rectangular chambers; heat is applied to the wider 
Sides, and the gaaes are removed through ducts in the nar- 
«>wer sides. The material is fed downward by gravity 


and requires 15-20 hrs. to reach the level of the burners 
where it is heated to 800°. Below this level it is cooled 
by the air used at the burners and is discharged at about 
100**. llie feeding chamber is clo.sed by means of a 
hydratdic seal. A. Papineau-Couture 

A laboratory test on coals for predicting the physical 
properties of the resultant by-product coke. E. Swartz- 
xnan, E. J. Burrough and R. A. Strong. Can. Dept. 
Mines, Mines Branch, Kept. No. 737-2, 24 pp.(1033). — 
Coke buttons arc made at 600°, the volatile matter evolved 
is measured and the swelling index detd. by the formula: 
percentage of swelling *■ [(vol. of button in cc. — 2)/2| X 
100; and swelling index [ (percentage of swelling) /(vola- 
tile matter) ) X 100. Plotting swelling index (S. I.) vs. 
volatile matter (V. M.) arran^ the coals that produce 
cokes of similar phys. properties in groups, as follows: 
(1) S. I., 1000-1400; V. M., 10-15%; contains all high- 
rank blending coals of Poc'ahontas ty^ie; (II) S. 1., 900- 
1400; V. M., 16-20%; blending coals only; (HI) S. I., 
900-1500; V. M., 20-25%; natural by-product coking 
coals; (IV) S. I., 0.50-1200; V. M., 25-29%; true gas 
cokes, high density, low reactivity, spongy ends, much 
breeze, max. swelling and max. contraction; (V) S. I., 
650 >3.50; V. M., 29 -33%; high-volatile gas coals, giving 
coke similar to IV, but very fiiigcry, must be blended; 
(VI) S. I., 350-0; V. M., 28-35%; coaU similar to V, 
must be blended; (VM) S. I., 650-350; V. M., 25-29%; 
medium to good cokes, but friable; (VIII) S. I., 360-^; 
V. M., 28-25%; gives cokes superior to VI but inferior 
to VII, must be blended; (IX) S. I., 660-160; V. M. 
25-20%; gives fairly good domestic and mct^lurgical 
fuels, they differ from 111 largely in cell structure of thicker 
walls; phys. properties are greatly influenced by amt. of 
ash (percentage on 3 inch, apparent sp. gr. and bulk 
density increase to max. with increasing ash to 10%, then 
fall); (X) S. I., 150-0; V. M., 25-15%; pebbly coke; 
(XI) S. I., 360-100; V.M.,20-15%; (XII) S. I., 160-0; 
V, M., 15-10%; unsuited for by-product use; (XIII) 
S. I.f 0-200; V. M., 5-35%; pebbly cokes or noncoking. 

Alden H. Emery 

Studiea in fhe composition of cools. The action of 
sblventa. J. K. Ashmore and R. V. Wheeler. J. Chem* 
Soc. 1933, 1406-8. — In studying the action of solvents 
on coal attention is called to the possible synthesis of 
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extractable matter from the solvent iteclf, due to the 
powerful catalytic action of the coal. This action is most 
noticeable in extns. at high temps, and with mixed solvents. 
The oxidation of C|H« to PhOU at high temps, accounts 
for a part of the l*hOH found. The condensation of 
xylene and Am ale., with or without simultaneous oxida- 
tion, to form a resinic material is readily promoted by 
coal. The O in coal appears to be highly reactive; e. g., 
EtOH is oxidized to AcH when it is boiled with finely 
divided lignite. H. P. Johnstone 

New method of sampling coal by a suction MU sampling 
machin a- J. C. Vogel. J. Chan, Met. Mining Soc. S. 
Africa 34, 127-^32(1033). Alden H. Emery 

An investigation of the accuracy of routine analytical 
determinations on coal and coke. H. V. A. Briscoe, J. 
H. Jones and C. B. Marson. Dept. Sci. Jnd. Research 
Fuel Research, Phys. and Chem. Survey of the Natl. 
Coal Resources No. 29, 38 pp.(1933). — Sixty-four detns. 
of the proximate and ultimate analysis of a coal and 
coke, of the calorific value of the coal, and of the sp. gr. 
and porosity of the coke were made. The probable error, 
and the errors pertaining to duplicates, have lx!en calcd. 
By comparison with detns. on pure chem. cotnpds. it is 
concluded that there is no error of lab. sampling. For 
the same coal analyzed by 12 different lalis., the dis- 
crepancy of the. results is, for all detns. except ash, greater 
than calcd., and greatest for volatile matter, l^or non- 
sweUing coals the Dulong calcn. rarely differs from the 
detd. calorific values by more thati liiC) B. t. u. The 
high probable error for the ]K>rosity of coke indicates the 
limited utility of this detn. P. S. Roller 

Macro and microscopic study of Donetz basin ^‘reddon’’ 
coals. L. M. Mayer and L. H. Zukcrnian. Coke and 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 7, 38-48. — An historic re- 
view of the petrographic study of coals. The nomenclature 
of coals introduced by Potonie and Go tan (?) is adavited: 
vitrite — coal with luster; durite — opaque coal; ftvsite — 
shredded coal. The compn. of a no. of samples from differ- 
ent Donetz basin coals detd. by proximate and ultimate 
analysis and a series of microscopic photographs ac- 
co^anied by extensive discussion is given. J. S. 

The experimental blending of coals. R. W. Perry. 
Gas World 100, No. 2679, Coking Sect. 6-10(1934).— 
The 4 methods employed for making blending expls. are: 
(1) large-scale oven tests, (2) bag tests, (3) Ik>x tests 
and (4) cxptl. oven tests. An exptl. oven 3 ft. long, 3 
ft. high and 18 in. wide to hold a charge of 600 lb. has 
pnjvcd of value in re.search problems. Tests to (let. the 
im|)rovements effected in cokes by aci<1ri. of smaU amts, 
of fiisain or coke breeze, to the mix in tliis oven are out- 
lined. The low bulk d. of the charge, a disadvantage of 
the exptl. oven, which results in a less dense coke than 
from a large oven, may be ovorc<»me by air drying the 
charge. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Increasing the coking power of coal. Tadaji Shimmtira 
and Hideo Nomura. J. Fuel Soc. Japan 12, 1371'-82 
(1933) (in English 131-6). — The coking power of coal wm 
increa.sed bv tn^ating it with H under pressure and heat- 
ing. By this process the content of y-compds. in weakly 
coking coal increased from less than to more than 10%. 
The increase of y-cnmpds. was ascrilxid to the conversion 
of i^me parts of «- and /^-cotnpds. by the action of H in 
which the O i>f the original coal was reduced gro.atly, 
producing water with H. In regard to the ineclianisin of 
the action of II upon coal, the deoxidation occiu^ first 
and then the addn. of H follows, until the coal completely 
liquefies. F. I. Nakamura 

The electrical conductivi^ of coal as a measure 
of coking properties. Kai-Ying King and Kuo Ping. J. 
Chinese Chem. Soc. 1, 208 -18(1933). — 60-Mesh coal is 
placed in a Si tube in a fiu-nace, and the elec, coiid. detd. 
for a column 1 mm. thick for the range .500-800”. Mea- 
surements on 4 samples show that good coking coals give 
a diarply increasing cond. with rise of temp., indicating 
the ease -with which coal is graph! tized. The method is 
proposed for predicting coking properties. W. H. A. 

Spontaneous combuiition in the western area of the 
Soutii Wales coalfield. W. M. Thomas, T. David Jones 


1 and J. Ivon Graham. Proc. S. Wales Inst. Bngrs. 40 
347-58(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5172.— Discussion. 

Alden H. Emery 

Selection of coal for the industrial boiler house, b 
F risby. Steam Engr. 3, 137-9(1984). — F. discusses grar]<i 
ing, prox. analysis and purchase of fuel on a calorific 
basis. Alden H. Emery 

The anthraquinone problem — coal and fmtfaetic anthra- 
Q quinone production. V. G. Gulinov. Coke and Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 8, 24-8. — ^A description of methods 
for ^nthctic anthraquinone production. Raw materials 
required are phthalic anhydride and anhyd. AlClf. ft is 
believed that the growth of the synthetic anthraquinone 
industry was due to the temporary abnonnally low prires 
of phthalic anhydride and anhyd. AlCli in the U. S. For 
this cousidetatioii and lack of these 2 raw materials in 
U. S. S. R. the production of anthraquinone from coal 
3 by the Cr method is recommended for the Russian industry 
as more economical. J. S. 

Assessing the value of gas coals. R. A. Mott. Gas J. 
205, 33-4, 88-90(1934). — M. suggests that comparisf>iLs 
of the gas-making properties of **pure coals’ '^bc made in 
addn. to those for normal com. purity to furmsh a dearer 
picture of the relative gas-making values. A study of the 
relation between the rank of coals (ash, S and H20-free) 
and the gas-making power shows that British and American 
^ coals in horizontal retorts gave max. yields at 86 81)% 
C, the Canadian coals at a somewhat lower C content. 
With steaming in vertical retorts or when water gas is 
added, it would seem that coals of 86-87 % C arc the best. 
A comparison of the imi>ortance of ash and HsO ii\ coal 
carbonized in horizontal and vertieal retorts indicatcs\thrit 
except in certain cases freedom from ash is of much greate r 
importance than freedom from H*0. P. J. Wilson, Jy-. 

5 Vertical retorts and their maintenance. Darrell W'. 

Rees. Gas World 99, 625-7; Gas J. 204, 889-90(1933) . - 
Each point in the operatidn of vertical retorts should re- 
ceive the proper attention at regular intervals. The re- 
sults of an 8-clay test with a typical Welsh washed gas 
cciol are included. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Two C. O. L. intermittent vertical Camber phmts. 
Anon. Gas World 100, 37-9; Gas J. 205, 91 8(1934).-* 
The oi>era(ing results are given from 48 retorts with a 

6 capacity of 5,(H)(),0UU cu. ft. per day at Brent lord, and 
24 with a capacity of 3,000,000 cu. ft. at Vancouver. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Factors influencing maintenance costs of carbonizing 
plant. T. Campbell Finlayson. Gas World 100, 33-<i 
(1934) ; Gas World 205, 148 -61 . P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Evaluation of bituminous coal for gas manufacture io 
coke ovens. N. Kessler. Gas u. Wasserfach 76, SSl -7, 
899-905(1933). — ^Thc literature on coal swelling pressuns 
' caking, carbonizing and petrographic tests is reviewed. 
Test results for proximate analjisis, lab. gas yields and 
healing value, caking index, swelling pressure, shrinkage, 
coke strength (tumbler test) and petrographic analyses 
are given for a scries of coals from Upper and Lower 
Silesia, Westphalia and England. Details of the car- 
bonizing test equipment are given. The caking test nf 
Campredon was modified by using a constant anit. of 

8 sand and varying the dry coal content by ^/lo g- 
niixt. is coked in a crucible with an upper diani. «f Id 
mm. and 46 mm. high, so that the coke button has a 
height of at)out 15 mm. On cooling, the button is re- 
moved from the crucible and placed on a smooth sand 
surface. A 16-nim. diani. stJSfcl ball is then allowed to 
fall 100 rnm. onto die small end of the button, and that 
mixt. is selected for which the button is cracked but n^ 
disintegrated. The caking index is then taken as 199^ 

9 (10 times the wt. of coal). The effect of moisture content 
on the coke swelling power is noted. ^ The most important 
characteristics of a coal for carbonization in coke ovens 
are a strong coke and a good gas yield. Some idea ot 
practical oven results may be obtained by detg. the cas- 
ing tendency, the swelling pressure, shrinkage and max- 
ing lab. carbonization tests. The petromphic c^mpn. ot 
the coal also has an influence on coke rormation biti tne 
gas plant is not justified in considering this factor. Uoxe- 
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oven jtoits at mines, however, may use sudi studies to 
make good coke blends of poor cools. Rank of coal is of 
niore importance to the gas plaint. In general, the heat- 
ing value of the gas and the 3riela of 4300 cal. mixed gas 
increases with increasing volatile content. Tlic coke 
strength generally decreases with increasing gas sricld, 
i>iit not invariably. R. W. Ryan 

Refonning oil refinery and natural gas. J. A. Perry. 
Gas Age*Record 72, 470^^(1933). — One thousand cu. ft. - 
of refinery gas of 1600 B. t. u. is reformed by the United ^ 
Gas Improvement process J^p 2000 cu. ft. of 600 B. t. u. 
gas plus 33 lb. of coke which makes an addnl. 1000 cu. ft. 
uf blue gas. This work is being done with a normal 11 
ft. carbureted water-gas set at the rale of 8-10 million 
eii ft. per day. Overall coayersion costs are somewhat 
less than those for carbiurcted watc^ gas. H. L. Olin 
Mitigating internal corrosion of natural-gas lines. A. 

B. Allyne. Gas Age^Record 72, 463-5(1933). — The in- ■ 

Lcnial corrosion of high-pressure natural-gas pipe lines 
cauM*.d by the. action of HsS and Os in the presence of 
condensed moisture is a serious problem in California. 
Removal of the first 2 by chem. methods seems im- 
prai'iicablehnd dehumidification to prevent condensation 
of IhO seems to be the only solution. The possibility 
of applying the common refrigeration methods is dis- 
cussed. H. L. Olin 

Signs of the times— present-day processes unwieldy— ' 
importance of complete gasification— water-gas plant. 

C. K. Broadhead. Gas World 100, 8-11; Gas J. 205, 

•>t-K(1934). — A survey of the gas industry with needed 
(U'velopments in production, purification and distri- 
hutioii. B. considers a combination «jf a water-gjLs set 
;irid vertical retorts in one plant the most promising means 
of gti'i production. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Production of high B. t. u. gas in existing water-gas . 
equipment. Leon J. Willien. Gas Age-Record 72, 431-3 ' 
1 1933) .—‘Temporary shut (ill of the natural gas supply is 
iii'.'t by the production of a 945 B. t. u. gas in a standard 
ihrci'-shell water-gas machine. A light distillate of 
32^ Bo. is gasified in an atm. of steam. H. L. Olin 
Fused cobalt oxide as a water-gas catalyst. Kmest C. 
Wlutc and J. F. Shultz. Ind. Eng, CJiem. 26, 95-7 
(1934). — Catalysts made by the proper fusion and partial 
ifduciion with H of Co oxide effectively catalyze the < 
wator-gas reaction to cquil. at temps, as low as 
and space velocities of 18(M) vols. of water gas per vol. of 
catalyst per hr. The acldn. of suitable proinc iters, such 
a-, l^V up to 3% or Ci oxide, suppressed the .simultaneous 
formation of CII4. A Co catalyst contg. 38% Cu was 
particularly active as a water-gas catalyst without 
MRiiificant synthesis of CH4. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Coal-gas purification. New low-temperature method. 
Berckhofi. Ice and Cold Storage 36, 187-8(1933).— By 
ciKiling coal gas to 0-5^ more complete removal M NUa 
and naphthalene is effected. A. H. Johnson 

Experience with a gas-heating 4>lant. K. H. Raupp. 
Cias- u. Wasserfach 76, 809-73(1933). — A low, uniform, 

( hiiiiney draft is n’Quired for most efficient operation of a 
gasdicatiiig plant, as indicated by practical test results. 

R. W. Ryan 

Modem waste heat boilers for gas works. J. Ipfelkofcr. 
(*«'- «. Wasserfach 76, 849-56(1933). — Gas plants have 3 
sources of waste heat, the hot coke, blow gases from water- 
Rjis gctieralors and the flue products from the oven flues. 
I'lic htat from the coke is rarely used, while the heat in 
niK‘ products from ovens is used largely for preheating 
bjcl RSIS and air. This article describes both fire-tube and 
wiitiT’Uihe boilers, Ix^ilers with forced circulation of the 
water, and boilers with provision for the supplementary 
fuels. R. W. Ryan 

The best design of Venturi tubes. Wilhelm Beckmann, 
w. Wasserfach 76, 865-9(1933). — ^A short, properly 
a**siKiied, downstream portion or ffiffiiser for a Venturi 
meter has proven to be equally as effective as the usual 
longer down-stream type, for measuring HjO, and saves 
tnuch room, making Venturi tubes applicable to many 
situations where the old form is too long. R, W. Ryan 
Fractice of (gas) generating process. G. I. Shakh- 


Paroniantz. Khimstroi 5, 2477-84(1933).— The derigns 
and performance of various types of generating instal- 
lations for gasification of coals of varied ash and slag con- 
tents are discussed. Chas. Blanc 

The Fuel Research Institute's charcoal gas producer. 
Shojiro Uchida. J, Fuel Soc, Japan 12, 1.391-1402(1933) 
(in English 138-40). — ^'I'he charcoal gas producer of the 
Fuel Research Inst, is characterized by its wall construc- 
tion, its light weight, and cheap price, viz., the producer 
wall is made of cast iron .3 mm. thick, the inner surface of 
which is lined with a coininoti fire clay with a thickness of 
only 5 mm. Outside that wall there is an outer thin iron 
shell leaving about 10 mni. of air space between them. 
Air is passed in this space by a natural draft which 
serves to cool the wall and thus it is protected from 
high temp, inside the producer. 'Phe protlucer is oper- 
ated with downward air draft with the addii. of a limited 
amt. of water. 'Flic producer was fitted to a 24 h. p. 
Hudson 7 seater and a comparative drive totaling almt 
5000 miles was made with charcoal and gasoline. During 
the run the inside temp, and wall temp, of the producer 
were noted and the gases were analyzed. In measuring 
the reactivity of charcoal, 92.5 cc. of CO2 per min. was 
passed to 0.3 g. of powd. sample heated at 900", and the 
weight decrease was measured. The app. used was the 
Oshinia-Fiikiida precision tlicrmobalauce. Durii^ this 
lest about 100 g. of charcoal was consumed every min. and 
the water added for gasification was about 15 cc. per 
min. As this motor car runs 4.87 km. with 1 1. of gasoline 
at an av. speed of 33 km. per hr., it may be said that when 
the distance alone is compared nearly the same run is ob- 
tained with 1 kg. of charcoal as with 1 1. of gasoline. 

F. I. Nakamura 

Influence of sodium carbonate upon the producer-gas 
reaction. Clarence B. Weiss and Alfred H. White. Ind, 
Eng. Chem. 26, 83-7(1934). — ^The reaction NasCOi + 
2C » 2Na -f* 3CO which proceeds to the right at temps, 
above 800® (cf. C*. A. 25, 1970) is reversed when the re- 
action products are cooled slowly in the range 900-750®. 
The reaction was studied in a miniature gas producer con- 
sisting of a Ni tube heated in an elec, furnace. When 
using untreated Acheson graphite and dry air at 900® 
and a time of contact of 2 sees., the exit gases contained 
6.8% CO; but when the graphite contained 1% NaiCOi, 
they contained 33% CO. As little as 0.1% NasCOa 
would give these results. Similar results were obtainecl 
with steam -air niixts. The NasCOi is decompd. in the 
lower part of the producer when the temp, is high, and is 
regenerated in the upper and cooler part of the producer 
where it deposits on the fresh graphite., and is recycled. 
If it were not for the loss of part of the soda with the fuel 
ash, a small amt. would last a long time. Foundry coke 
required 5% NasCOs since the ash combined with the 
socla. The treated coke gave a richer gas at 880® than 
could be obtained from the untreated coke at 1090®. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Gas-absorption apparatus. Robert T. Dillon. Ind. 
Eng. Chem, 26, lll(19;i4).— An efficient, glass gas ab- 
sorber which is adaptable to macro- or microwork, and 
requires a small vol. of absorbing soln., consists of 2 con- 
centric tub^ sealed together near one end. The f;as 
passes dowti the inner tube, up thremgh the absorbing 
solii. in the outer tube, and escapes through holes at the 
junction of the tubes. P, J. Wilson, Jr. 

Experiments with service governors. N. F. D. Wardle. 
Gas J. 205, 103-4(1934). — ^A compensated governor has 
the outlet pressure rising in proportion to the increase in 
flow. Tests with 2 such governors lead W. to the in- 
clusion that the manufaettu^rs have not hit on the right 
method of compensation. The results with a better 
design are shown. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Pj^lysis of the lower paraffins, in. Production of 
olefins In baffled metal tubes. Adrien Cambron and 
Colin H. Bayley. Can. J. Research 9, 583-90(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 5172.— Results have been obtained whidi 
indicate that the conversion of the lower p^affins to 
olefins by thermal treatment can be satisfactorily carried 
out in special alloy steel tubes at 800-820®. *By using 
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baffled tubes il bos been found possible to obtain high 1 
rates of conversion at temps, considerably lower than 
when using open tubes. Actually the temp, has been 
brought within the range of usefulness of special alloy 
steels. Heat-resistant alloys of the 18-8 type have been 
found unsuitable for this purpose, because Ni appears to 
catalyze the fonnation of elementary C, but Ni-free alloys 
contg. over 20% of Cr have been found satisfactory. IV. 
The conversion of gaseous paraffins to aromatic hydro- 
carbons in baffied quartz tubes. Ibid. 591-002. — ^The ^ 
pedymerizatiem of gaseous olefin mixts. such as are ob- 
tained by the pyrolysis of the lower paraffins has been 
studied by passing (he gases through heated quartz tubes 
under conditions of blrcamline and of turbulent gas flow. 

It is shown that the observed rate of polymerization of the 
gaseous olefins to liquid hydrocarbons is appreciably 
higher at a given wall temp, under conditions of tur- 
btdent flow. Dy subjecting propane to 2 thermal treat- 3 
ments at a max. Iciiip. of 950*^, 29% by weight of the gas 
is converted to liquids of which 70% t^ils in the gasoline 
range, and over 30% by weight of the propane is re- 
coverable in the gaseous by-products as olefins, the total 
conversion into useful products being consequently about 
(K)%. Substantially the some results have been obtained 
in single-stage recycling expts. J. W. Shipley 

Recoveiy and treatment of ammonia from coke-oven ^ 
gas. P. S. Sokolov. Coke and Chem, (U. S. S. R.) ^ 
1932, No. 8, 10 20. — An outline of the technology of 
NI1« recovery fioni coke-oven gas. Computations are 
made on the basis of coking 1000 tons of <irv coal, with 
H% moisture, piT day fiw NH| yields, quantity of lime, 
water, steam consumption, etc. James Sorrel 

Sulto recovery from hydrogen sulfide of coke-oven 
gas and other gases by means of activated carbon. M. 
D. Kcnigstul. Coke and Ghent. (U. S. S. U.) 1932, No. s 
7, 32-7. — discussion of reports of a no. of investigators 
in the uw* of activate<l C tor S recovery from gas by ab- 
sorption (2IT1S + O* ** 21120 + 2S) . A distinctly differ- 
ent method is described for recovery (where activated C 
acts as a catalyst only) developed at the Ukrainian Coal 
Chem. Inst. Ksseiit tally it consists in: (1) absonition 
of HfS, COj, and paitly CS2 from the gas by KNOi soln. 
in scrubbers; (2) treating the absorbing liquor hy means 
of Petit's method which results in liberation of gas with ^ 
10% HsS; (3) passing this gas tliiough an activated C 
bed actuig as a catalyst (accoiding to the sc'henie proposed 
by Bezuglov and Kutzakov) where up to 93% IlaS is 
oxidized and 8 drops out as liijuid outside of the catalyst 
bed. thus almost eliminating the need for regeneration. 

James Sorrel 

Chief diortcomings in the Linde installation for sepa- 
ration of coking gas and ways for its perfection. P. K 7 
Sakniin. Khtmstrol 5, 2485-94(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
r>09^ — ^The criticism of the Linde separator is based in 
part on the lab. expts. in a specially designed app. 
(illustrated). The tabulated comparative results show 
that in the Linde system there are large losses of Na in 
the washing of polluted crude mixts. of Na and Ha and of 
one half of C1II4 of the purified coking gas iii the CH4 
fraction. The C2II4 fraction issues os a gas and must be 
liquefied with considcral)lc‘ consumption of energy be- 8 
fore the fractionation into CHi, CfTL* Calle and CiH^. 
The work is being conlmned. Chas. Blanc 

Blectric purification of coke-oven gas or tar. Ya. A. 
Nazarenko and V. S. Savchenko. Coke and Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 8, 11 10. < Klcc. precipitators are 
described. James Sorrel 

Bzamination of the phenols of a low-temperature coal 
tar. S. Caplan, J. Ross, M. G. Sevag and T. M. Switz. 9 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 7-12(1934). — ^Thc range 
220-200^ was studied. It is necebsary to five close at- 
tention to column design, which is described, and to 
fractionation. Detn. methods are replete in detail show- 
ing fractions about 220** and 234^ contain inesitol and 3- 
methyl-fi^thylphcnol, resp., also the crysi. derivs., bro- 
mides and phenylurethpns of these substances. Frac- 
tions up to 260^ are dioim to be phenyl homologs with 
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alkyl groups in a in-pos|tlk»i to tba 1 

Viicosity of pitdi. A, B. Manning. 2)^. Sei. Ind 
Ruearch, Fuel RcfsarMt reck. Pafir No. $9, 20 pn’ 
(1933).— This investigation is derig;^ as part of a ptol 
gram to correlate lab. tests of pit» with its suitability 
for briquet manuf. Empiric methods such as detn. of 
twist point, etc., arc but in effect rough comparisons. 
The expts. show that the coeff. of viscosity being const, 
all coal-tar pitches are true viscous liquids; w^e petni- 
Icum pitches or bitumens are plastics or pseudo plasta , 
since the coeff. of viscosity varies with the shearing stn Sv* 
Previous investigations are discussed. This present m 
vestigation covers tlie temp. 30-40* by the disk method 
30-80® by the rotating-cylindcr viscomclcT, and 80-1 Hr* 
by the capillary tul>e viscometer, all app. being illustr.it(‘(l 
and described, on loW-temp., horizontsd-retort, vertical - 
retort, soft horizontal-retort and coke-oven pitches; also 
coal-tar pitch as against bitumen. It is noticeable tint 
the temp, coeff. of the viscosity of bitumen is much liss 
than that of coal-tar pitch. Halsey £. Sillmiaii 

Progress in the gaa industry: Sulfur and coke 
problems: Benzene-rectification plant: Woiking costs 
B. Thorpe. Gas World 99, 074-5(1933); Gas J. 205, 
44-5(1934). — Lower S in the coal to be gasified nicjiis 
lower S in the town gas. An effort was made to traci ihc 
S removed from coke on drying with the waste gasi*s trom 
ictort settings (cf. H. Singleton, C. A. 28, 881^ by 1>oi|. 
ing gently in dil., neutral HiOt for 12 hrs. and anulyvmi; 
for S. The operating results of the continuous bcn/i ik 
id'tifying plant at Huddersfield are described. 

P. J. Wilson, Ji 

How to improve the position of the coking indusiry 
S. W. Saunders. Gas World 100, No. 2579, Coking .Si t 
2-4(1934) —The importance of research to the ui 
industry. Several problems in benzene and tar prodm tiuii 
an* outlined. . P J, Wilson, fr 

Heating horizontal retort settings. H. James Uisb\ 
Gas J. 204, 781-4, 834 0; Gas World 99, 595-8, (liJ \ 
(1933) — ^In order tn obtain the rapid penetration of in at 
iicocssary fur the production of a sm^er, uniform-bi/i (1 
coke, R. has developed the multiple-stage, "tertiary air” 
combustion system for use on horizontal and inclinul n- 
tort settings. The .secondary air to the heating cliainljn 
is so restricted that combustion of the fuel gases i Hid- 
ing the healing chamber is incomplete. Sufficient adiinl 
air to complete combustion is preheated in overhead n 
cuperalors and admitted to the heating flues at the nppir 
retorts . The waste gases continue through the recupei .i toi s 
to the stack. A heat balance indicates that by use fif i1n> 
system a definite saving in fuel is possible. Temps m 
the settings will be more uniform and the quality of tli( 
coke improved. P. J. Wilson, Ji 

Bricks of coke-oven walls. T. Kiiroda. /. Soc. Chem 
Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. binding* 055 -5(1933). — ^A sili(..i 
brick taken from a co^c-oven battery after 12 yis of 
operation was examd. analytically in 3 sections, wliidi 
were taken from eat'h face and the center of the brick A 
slight increase in total Fc was observed on the face ot llu 
coking chamber, probably coming from the coal ash 1 lu 
Fe content of the flue side was n*duced somewhat, jnoh- 
ably iKJcause of the exposure to a reducing flame givitiR 
metallic Fe which diffuses into the brick. The anaUsi. 
of the central section was taken as a basis. K k. 


Com. hydrogenation processes [hydrogenation of loal 
and lar betuine] (Bosch) 13. Slow combustion of C?H4 
(Bone, el al.) 2. Utilization of the by-products of sewage 
dispos^ [sludge and scum as fueU (Rumsey) 14. Kinetics 
of the chem. reaction of the process of combustion 
shavskil, Eigenson) 2. A stationary flame and its utili- 
zation (Kurokawa) 2. App. for classifying coal (V- ^ 
pat. 1,941,147) 1. App. for sepg. coal mixts. (U. vS. lut 
19,021) 1. Heating solids, liquids or gases [gasification 
of powd. coal] (Ger. pat. 588,213) 13. App. for 
mixts. of coal and stone (Brit. pat. 398,210) L, App- 
for sepg. dtt.st and small particles from coal (Brit, pst- 

396,828) 1. CatalysU (for use when treating cfubcniaccous 
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iiHtiTials with hydrogenating | 
ig I.4iw4boiliilg liquid liydrof 
^.tc. (U. S. IMit. l»940.eVI8) 22. 
from powd« coal (U. S. pat, 


1 (Fr. pat. 764,664) 
ms from cool, tars, 
pnent and adsorbent 
62 ) 46 . 


Callen, Ardmr S.. dud Xnnuum, August, Jr.: Prin- 
^ip], s of Combustion. Scranton, Pa.: Inteml. Text- 
book Co. 71pp. $1.06. 

j^iitish standards for creosote Specifications for Fuel 
„i 1 iitnaces. (B. S. S. No. 5r)3-1033). London: Brit. 
Si.iTi«1ards Inst. 2s. 2d. I<cviewed in Chem. Age 29, 
1(1933). - 

Motor fuel. Dimpagnic d(*s proc6d6s Oohin Poulenc 
.rill Dmiitri Costin. Fr. Nov. 17, 1933. Gases 

iioiri mineral or vegetable oils are irixed with a poor gas 
sill 1) as produetT gas and uu^d for explosion motors. 

Liquid fuels. E. I. du Pout de Neinoiiis 6: Co. Fred- 
11 Ilk B. Downing and IIcrlK‘rt W. Walker. Brit. 39H,- 
>]•>, Sc‘pl. 7, 1033. Hydnjcarbons arc stabilized and 
midired re.sistant to the formation of giuus and dis- 
uiloKition by adding a small amt. of an amine salt of a 
ii\(ht»\yaryl compd., other than hydroxydiaryls, in the 
(biiuc of dyes. Thus giusoline, C«H6, benzine, cracked 
I viliocarlwns or Diesel fuel is mixed with 1 or more of the 
Hiinpds., hydroquinone dianilidc, dibutylaiuinc a-naph- 
ilmliiL, the monodicthanolamine salt of catechol, the 
itiiin*iw> l<iluidine salt of hydroquinone or the p-phenyl- 
ludiimine salt ot fw-4-xylcnol. Tertiary aliphatic and 
1 itoiiialic amines may also be used in the prepn. of 
ill ^ ills which may have antidetonating properties also. 

Liquid fuels. Muuiicc ChatTette. Fr. 766, 446, Nov. 
jl, I » ;.*{ Homogeneous mixts. of hydrocaibons and ales 
mil I McOH or EtOII are obtained at u low temp, oi 
M til pieseiiee of small amts, of water by the introduction 
Ilf oiiu acid or a pyridine base. Thus, to a mi\t. contg. 
Ml oil IS, ordinary gasiilme 64 and benzene IS vols Is 
iililid 0 9% by vol. of ••pyridine oleatc," and this per- 

I 111 the prcsi'iice of 0.6 vol. of water without sepn 
Apparatus for vaporizing liquid fuels to produce a dry 

vapor Ailhiir II. Mastus. U. S. 1,939,270, Dec. 12. 
\ moil siructuial and operative details arc desciilK'd. 

Use of h^-frequency oscillations in corburetion of 
dir with liquid fuels. Mark F. Ucaiicy (40Vr to Edwaid 

II lUiiviinin). II. S. 1,939,302, Dec. 12. Various de- 
I 111 li app. aud ci|K'nition aic described by which a p^d 
n upended droplets of liquid fuel ore tix-ated with 

iipi i.iiidihlc '* frequency oscillations such as may be 
iikIiiimI by the use of an oscillator of the quaitz crystal 
t\|>< , Mu eiyslal in turn serving in a circuit including an 
1m (Kill discharge* tube to establish aud fix the rate of the 
\il>i It II Mis produced. 

Gasifying finely divided solid and liquid fuels. .Vran/ 
lit i/Im Ig U. S. 1 ,939,4.*1H, Dec. 12. Finely divided fuel 
> iiMiiUil into an externally heated chamber which is 
til i/i of u usual coke-oven ^chamlxu’, aud steam 
1 Mill I ltd into the chamber in a direction opposed to 
lilt ilnu of fuel, the fuel is maintained in suspension 
unl mil gas IS withdrawn from the upper part of the 
'iiiiiiiLi, and watei gas and ash are withdrawn from 
111' low (‘I part of the chamber. App. is described. 

hulul fuel. Alois J Hankc. Fr. 765,462, Nov. 25. 

' ' > > vSolid fuel is improved by submitting it to the action 
't > ipois uf hydrocarbons, contg. or not contg. bitumens 
'>i niiiuuil wax, at 100-130® according to the nature of 

1i( till 1 

Preparing fuel briquets. Kmst Rochming. Ger. 685,- 
10, 1933. 

Apparatus for cooling briquets. Wellpappschalung- 
1.. Steiniger. Gcr. 686,158, Oct. 3, 1933. 
piermoelectric apparatus for measuring the calorific 
vdue of fuels. Siemens & Halskc A.-G. (fleinz Grass, 
muiiior). Ger. 686,216, Sept. 29, 1933. 

destructive hydrommation. Ilie Gas Light fir Coke Co. 
t * 751,076, Nov. l5, 1933. A basic 0-contg. salt of Ti 
d icduction or transformation pr^uct of such a salt 
u I ii in the catalytic hydrogenation of carbonaceous 


1 materials. Bxamples are given of the use of a basic Ti 
molybdate, duomate, tungstate and vanadate. 

Low-tempmtuie carbooixatioa. Hons Magnus. Ger. 
688,160, Nov. 13, 1933 (Q. 10a. 36.01). Low-tempera- 
ture carbonization products from brown coal, oil shale 
or like bituminous materuds are treated to acp. tar and 
tarry oils, and the latter are then cracked to yield light 
liquid hyclrocarhuiis as a scp. product by passage at about 
g 600" through coke produced in the proi*ews. 

Low-temperature carbonization. Wm. A. Cauiit. Fr. 
764,64‘J, Nov. 10, 1933. The retort is in the fonn of a 
rotating cylinder slightly inclined to the horizontal. 

Upri^t metal retort suitable for low-temperature 
carbomzation of coal, etc Lewis C. Kartick. U. S. 
l,9;i«,59fi, Dt*c. 12. 

Jigging apparatus for screening or classifying coal, ores, 
etc. Wm. H. Bernsford. Bnl. 396,807, Aug. 14, 1933. 
j Briquetting coal. Willic Ini Klopflcisc'h Ckr. 688,426, 
Nov. 17, 193.3 (Cl. 105. 3.01). Coal is mixed with a low 
percentage of dry peat and giouiid hard piUh, and the 
mixt. IS bnquetted under heat and pressure. 

Briquetting coal or brown coal. Wilhelm Buinberger. 
Ger. 688,403, Nov. 20, 1933 (Cl. 80a. 26.01). Permau- 
eiil briquetting molds are prepd. by molding and sintering 
a mixt. contg. WC 60 tiO. Cr.Ci 2()i;i0, SiC 10 16, Be 
6 10, and Al 0.5 2%. 

^ Hydrogenating coal or tar. C. Otto fit Co. G. m. b. H . 
Gi‘r. 688,268, Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl. 12/>. 1.06). A suspen- 
sion of coal or tar in an oil of high b. p is treated in countci - 
flow with II under ptessure in app. comprising a large no. 
of parallel narrow tubes. The oil should preferably con- 
tain uiLsatd. compds. 

Rotary-drum apparatus for the continuous distillation 
of coal, etc. International Hituiiiciioil Corp. Gcr. 686,- 
j, 274, Oct. 3, 1933. See Bnt 323,623 (C. A. 24, 3103). 

Apparatus for charging continuously operated vertical 
coal-distillation retorts. Heinrich Koppers A.-G. Gi*r. 
686,40*3, Oct. 10, 1933. 

Apparatus for distilling and coking coal. Edmund G. 
Weeks and Wm. A. Riley (to Baliccn^k & Wilcox Ltd.). 
U. S. 1,941,130, Dec. 26. Structural and mech. features 
of an app. having a retort comprising a fuel-bfid con- 
tainer with a coke discharge and coke extractor at the 
6 lioltom of the container and means for autoiuaiically 
changing the speed of operation of the coke extractor 
as the level of the upper surface of solid fuel in the fuel 
lx>d container changes. 

Treatment of coal-distillation gases. I'hc Barrett Co. 
Ger. 588,090, Nov. 11, 1933 (Cl. 2(W/. 1.40). See Brit. 
346,805 (C. A. 27, 1147). 

Stable dispersion of coal and fuel oil. Robert A. Adam, 
, Frederick C. V. Holmes and Arthur W. Perrins (to Cutiard 
' Stoam Ship Co., Ltd.). U. S. 1,OT9,687, lice. 12. Coal 
which is finely (but not colloidally) pulverized is mixed 
with a fuel oil contg. at least 6% of fixed carlxm. 

Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farlwmnd. A.-G. (Hans G. 
Grimm and Josef Jannek, inventors) . Gc*r. 685,(562, Oct. 
6, 1933. App. is described for pioducing hydrocarbons 
by riic hydrogenation of coal, p(*at, semi-cokc, pitch, 
etc., at high temp, and ptessure. 

8 Apparatus for removing dust and water item lignite. 
Deutsche Krd6l A.-G. Ger. 686,794, Oct. 14, 1933. 

Apparatus for mixing peat with peat dust. Karl Ncy- 
naber. Ger. 686,418, Oct. 10, 1933. 

Aqueous dispersions of montan wax, etc. Oscar F. 
Neitzke (to Bennett, Inc.). IJ. S. 1,940,431, Dec. 19. 
An alk. aq. dispersion suitable for ust* in waterproofing 
paper, etc., comprises a solid content iximposed largely 
of montan wax, a normally solid asphalt and the sapoiii- 

9 fication products resulting from reai'tioii of an alkali with 
a portion of the saponifiable content of the wax (the dis- 
persion lM*ing of .sufiiciently low alky, to be free-flowing 
and substantially free from stabilizing agents other than 
the saponification products mcnlioned) . U. S. 1,940,432 
relates to generally similar products fonned froQi paraf- 
fin wax, montan wax,* rosin soap and sa^n. derivs. of 
saponifiable matter in the montan wax. 

Convoniim products of mont^ dm. I. G. Farbenind. 
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A.-G. (Michael Jahntorfer and Erwin Wals» inventora). ‘ 
Gcr. SSl^iSOt Nov. 3f 1933. Crude or derqpnified mon- 
tan wax is sapond. and then extd. with a amvent which 
dissolves ales, and soaps from the wax, but does not dis- 
solve the asphaltic constituents of the sapon. product. 
Suitable solvents are MeOH, EtOH, PrOH or a mixt. of 
ElOH and acetone. Sapon. may be effected in the pres- 
ence of the solvent. Details are given. 

Sttpailieating steam. Andre Huet (to Superheater Co.). . 
U. S. 1,938,099, Dec. 12. Various details of app. and 
operation are described. 

Apparatus for superheating steam. Charles W. Gordon 
(to Sui>erheater Co.). U. S. 1,938,695, Dec. 12. Struc- 
tural details. 

Steam superheater. Douglas S. Carter (to Superheater 
Co.). U. S. 1,941,246, Doc. 26. Structural details. 

Oxidation products produced in internal-combustion 
engines. Wm. W. Odell. U. S. 1,939,018, Dec. 12. • 
tlxidizable material and an amount of an oxidizing agent 
insufficient for complete combustion are admitted into the 
cutnbusiiou chambers of an internal-combustion engine, 
combustion is cau$i*d to occur with fonnation of incom- 
pletely oxidized products such os aldehydes, etc , some at 
least of which are recovered from the cooled exhaust gas. 

Filter for removing soot and moisture from compressed 
gas tapped from the cylinders of an internal-combustion 
engine Carl Holmbergs Mck. Vcrkstads-Aktiebolag. ^ 
Bnt. 397,523, Aug. 25, 1933. 

Lightii^ gas. Soc. dc construction d'appareils pour 
gaz d I’eau et gaz industncls. Fr. 755,142, Nov. 20, 
1933. A part of the CO in blue water gas is replaced by 
an equal vol. of II and COs by the known Pc-stcam re- 
action, t. e., oxidation of the CO to COi by means of FcaO# 
and pioduction of H by injection of superheated steam 
on to the FeO formed 

Fuel gas. Bamag-Meguin A.-G. Ger. 585,439, Oct. 
3, 1933 (Cl. 24e.2.0l). Addn. to 571,666 (C. A. 27, 
4381). The production of fuel gas from coke or semi- 
coke is descril)ed. 

Fuel gas of low carbon monoxide content. Franz 
Bdssner and Carl Marischka. Austrian 135,095, Nov. 25, 
1933 (01. 26a.). Addn. to 132,040. Details arc given 
of an altcmativc method of carrying out the process of 
Austrian 132,040, which corresponds to Fr. 716,088 ( C. A. 
26, 2040). 

Gas mixtures. Edmond Voiturou. Ger. 584,775, Nov. 
14, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 19.01). Addn. to 582,664 (C A. 
28, 883*. The method of 582,664 for treating satd. 
hydrocarbons or ga.ses rich in these, with O ui the presence 
of water at high temps, to give a reactive gas mixl. contg. 
practically no satd. hydnjcarbons, is applied to gas mixts. 
relatively poor in satd. hydrocarbons, such as coke-oven 
gas. 

Determining the combustible content of gas mixtures. 
Joseph A. Stein (to Bacharoch Industrial Instrument Co.) . 
U. S. 1,940,513, Dec. 19. A device of catalyzing material 
Mtch as Pt wire is electrically heated in a conhned space 
through which the gas to be tested is passed after admix- 
ture with a laige excess of dilg. air and changes in elec, 
resistance arc noted. Various details of app. and opera- 
tion are described. 

Device lor cleaning flue gases by water sprays. Mendel 
Frey. Ger. 586,674, Get. 25, 1933 (Cl. 24g. 6.20). 

Purifying gases such as coal gas. Thvssen’schc Gas- 
und Wasserwerke G. m. b. H. Ger. 588,310, Nov. 16, 
1933 (Cl. 26d. 12 01). Addn. to 457,264 and 482,880 
(C. A. 24, 445). The crM>liiig process dcscrilK'd in Ger. 
457,264 is effected in two stages, cooling being indirect 
in one stage and direct in the other stage. Tlie same cool- 
ing medium, which may Ih* hygroscopic, may be used in 
both stages, or a hygroscopic medium may be used in the 
direct stage only. Cf. Ger, 583,417 (C. il. 28, 293’). 

Cracking and carbureting hydrocarbon gases. Joseph 
A. Perry (to United Gas Impnyvement Co.). U. S, 1,- 
939,410,,Dec. 12. A hydrocarlxin gas such as natural gas 
at by-product refinery oil is passed through an in- 
candcs^nt fuel bed, producing a reformed gas with de- 
position of C and fatOiafiaa of a stiff pitch; steam is 
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passed through the incandesoeat fud bed, generating blue 
water gas, and the atohd heat' is utilizidi fbriearburet- 
ing and fixing the watg*- gas and inroduaing* fluid tat' 
tie stiff pitch ondifluidw are mixed for removal from tht' 
gas-making app., and the fuel bed is air-blasted to store 
heat in it and utUize a remaining portion of the previouxlv 
deposited C. App^ is described. 

Carbureted water gai. Edwin L. Hall (to United (kt. 
Improvement Co.). U. S. 1,939,393, Dec. 12. An ii<. 
nited column of solid fuel resting on a grate is air-blasiLd 
thereby making producer gas; simultaneously sccoiidai> 
air is uitroduced to the pr^ucer gas adjacent to the on 
of the fuel bed and in a generally downward direction dii!i 
at such velocity as to reduce the quantity of fuel blown 
off at the Lop oi the fuel bed; heat is stored in the uppd 
portion of the fuel bed by burning the producer gas wnh 
the secondary air; a Steam run is made through the iu<] 
bed, producing blue water gas, and simultanccmslv oil 
deposited on the top of the fuel bed is vapor i/ed and 
serves to carburet the blue water gas. App. is dcscMilx d 
Cf. C.i4 . 27, 5174. 

Apparatus for producing water gas. I. G. Farheiiind 
A.-G. (Fritz Winkler, inventor). Ger. 585,5.31, CKi 
4, 1933. 

Rotary-drum apparatus for making water gas, with or 
without coal gas, from pulverulent coal. Baiuag-MLeiiin 
A.-G. Ck-r. 589,129, Dec. 2, 1933 (Cl. 24e. 2.01) 

Water-gas plant. Julius PitUsch A.-G. Ger. 5S(»,f)r* 
(VI. 24, 1933 (Cl. 24ff. 13.02). Details of valvi.-s an 
given. 

Water-gas generator. Prank W. Steerc (to Simn 
Solvay Engineeimg Corp.). U. S. 1,939,470, Dcu Ij 
Siruetural and iiiech. features. U. S. 1,9.39,471 also n 
lates to details of gas-gimerator construction. 

Gas generators. Wilhelm Voigt. Ger. 58(i,070, ()< i 
25, 19.33 (Cl. 2if, 3.0.5). Gas for (hiviiig vehicUs oi 
vessels IS produced from a'lnixt. of fuel .such as hgiiiu n 
coal coke contg. S, ani fuel such as crude coal, whun 
gives an oil distillate to form a film on the cylinder w dl 
of the engine. 

Gas producer for use with finely granular coke, etc 
Kohlenvcrcdlung und Schwelwerke A.-G. (Vr. 5>>t),(»ii i 
Get. 24, 19.33 (Cl. 24ef. 3.03). Addn. to 576,008 (C 1 
27, .3807). 

Rotary-grate gas producer. Max Orb. Gvt. 58 . 5 ,}')', 
Oct. 3, 1933. 

Rotary-grate gas producer. Baiiiag-Meguin A.-( • ( n 
.589,081, Dec. 2, 19.3.3 (Cl. 24r». 1 1 M), 

Downward-draft gas producer. Ernst Mahlkuch. Chi 
58.5,355, Oct. 2, 1933. 

Operating flagging gas producers. I.ouis Chavamu 
Gqt. 587,721, Nov. 8, 1933 (Q. 24c. 3.04). Addn 
to 567.082 (C. A, 27, 1489). A modified inctliod oi 
regulating the height of the fusion zone is clesiTibi il 

Feeding device for gas producers. Dcniag A -G. (k r 
589,090, Dec. 2, 1933 ^Q. 24c. 9). 

Stationary grate for gas producer. Wm. Climie .md 
James H. Dunlop. (Vr. 585,291, Sept. 30, 193.3 ilin 
corresponds to Brit. 343,094. 

Hi|^-preBBure constant-volume gas holder. Rol.nul \\ 
Broadhead, Gerald W. AUott and N<‘Wtoii Chanibct'' k 
Co„ Ltd. Brit. 398,439, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Apparatus for drawing off heavy gases from above the 
seau^ piston in waterless gas holders. Friedrich hin- 
l)eck (to the firm of Aug. KJ^ime). U. S. l,910,'5.io, 
Dec. 19. Structural features. 

Desulfurizing gases. Cks. fur Kohlentechnik m. b li 
Ckr. 588,528 and 588,529, Nov. 20, 1933 (Cl. 26d. 9.11) 
Addns. to 578,420 (C. A. 27, 4381). Gases contg. NIL 
and H*S are washed with a polystilfide soln. contg. m'l- 
8, before they ore washed as described in Ger. 578,4J0- 
The preliminary wariiing removes CN coropds. from inc 
gases (588,528). S is added to the washing liquid de- 
scribed in Get, 578,420 when the gases contain nij're 
than 2 mols. of NHa per mol. of HtS. The S may be sfldw 
as crude S contg. Fe compds., s. g., as a spent gas-puniy- 
ingmass (588,529). 
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fiMi. Get. fAi'JD^entecliiilkslii.^i. H* 1 gft^-oollecting space above the surface of the charge and 
(Wsitef Inventof). G<r > n8^10« Kov. 21, 1983 with interioaducis, are intemiitlently operated. Volatile 

,(C1. 20d.0.*i]9* Addn. to 578^20 (C. A. 27,43^. distn. pro^btsTare drawn separately from the interior 
In applyloE ihocess of per.wi78,4lD to gases ooifl. of thc<)oody of coal and from the gas^llecting space; 
more tWn 2 mols. ^ NHi pw mol. of HiS, addnl. SOi ^ the gas^ pressure in the collecting space is aiaiutained 
IS added to the washint liquor in an amt. corresponding to constantly approx, equal to atm. pressure and the pres- 
the excess of 17H«. The SOt may be obtained by decompg. sure in the ducts uf the charge is gradually reduced from 
a part of the thiosulfates produced in the process. the start of the coking process to at least 1(X) mm. water 

Removing hydrogen sulftde from coal gas. Gusiaf p gage below atm. pressure. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 
H Hultman. Gcr. 589,032, t)cc. 1, 19.33 (Cl. 2«d. 9.04). * 28, 1172^ 

CtMl gas is washed with aitalkali carbonate soln., which Coke and gas generator. Wilhelm Voigt. Ger. 580,- 
itgeiierated after use by Mibjccling it to a very low pres- 071 , ()ci . 24, 1933 (Cl. 24e. 1 1 .02) . 

sUK , e. g.. 30 mm., without applying heat, until all the Regenerative gas and coke oven. Collin & Co. Ger. 
absoihcd H*S is evolved. 580,950, Oct. 27, 19.3.3 (Cl. lOo. 5.03). 

Device for removing eulfqgj^oxide, etc., from flue gases Coke oven. C. Otto & Co. O. ni. b. H. Oer. 584,0.50, 
bv cooling. Alfred Heilbtonn and Beruhaid Moll. Git. Sept. 14, llKi:) (Cl. Itkx. 13). Addn. to 581,940 (C. A. 

Oct . 2, 1933. • 28, 1 174». 

Sulfur from gas-purification masses. Hermann Deneke. 3 Coke oven with horizontal or inclined chambeffe. 
But .399,009, vSept. 28, 1933. See Ger. 502,737 (C\ A. Didier-Wetke A.-G. Ger. .588,155, Nov. 14, 1933 
27, nil). (Cl. lOfl. 19.01). 

Distilling tar, etc. The Barrett Co. Ger. 585,359, Regenerative coke-oven battery. Heinrich Koppers 
ik-f 2,1933. See Brit. 3IM),093 (C. i4. 23, ,5034). A.-G. Oer. 588,154, Nov. 13, 1933 (Cl. lOfl. 6.01). 

Low-volatile coke. Gt'org Kerkel. U. S. 1,939,4.57, Addn. to 527,474 (C. A. 25, 4093). 

IVc. 12. Solid carbonizable material such as coal, lignite. Apparatus for charging horizontal coke ovens with a 
]Hat 01 wood is pa.sscd through a chamber or retort rammed coal Charge. Hermann Betsch (to the firm of 
towaid the coke outlet, and a stream of inert gas such as Carl Still). W S. 1,940,502, Dec. 19. 
coal K»‘'f producer gas, water gas or N Is introduced at a ^ Coking pitch and coal in a by-product coke-oven bat- 
icinp. of about 750 KMK)® adjacent the coke outlet; tery. Wtn. Tiddy (to Semel-Solvay Engineering Corp.). 

•.uiricieiil cold inert gas is introduced into the gas .stream T. S. 1,940,893, Dec. 20. In operating a coke-oven bat- 

afiii it has traversed (he coking part of the chandler to lery having coking chambers and heating walls for the 

tirliice Its temp, to about 450' or lower. App. is de- chainliers arranged side by side in a row (the heating 

sciibcd walls being constituted of combustion flues, and the walls 

Semicoke. Alfred Beau. Ger. 58.5,273, Sept. 30, 19^L3. of .some of the coking chambeis being lined with a heat - 

I'll heated coal is mixed rapidly in a rotary hirnacT with rosistaiit metal such as **Falirite" while the remaining 

Minu'oke ol)t allied trom the same coal in u prectsUng opera- 5 coking chambers ate utiUiied and are formed of refractory 
iHni, and the iinxt. is warmed to convert the coal into brickwork), coal is coked in the unlined coking chambers, 

(iiiicoki A pait of the furnace charge i.s then withdrawn pitch is coked in the lined coking chambers to form pitch 

and teplaced by fresh coal, and the proct'ss repeated. coke, the hot gas(*s trom tin* coking of the coal and pitch 

Discontinuous apparatus for making piece coke or semi- arc withdiawn, admixed, tar is rctuc»ved from them, the 

coke Gustav Hilgcr. Git. 585, .33 1, Oct. 2, 1933. tar is distd. by contact with hot gases from the coking 

Coke and gas production in chamber ovens. Carl chatnliers to form a pitch residue, and the latter is coked 

.siill U. S. 1,940,597, Dec. 19. Externally heated oven in the lined coking chambers. An arrangement %f app. 

cliaiiilieis, contg. a charge of coal and provided with a Is described. 

22- PK I'ROLKUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPIIALl' AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


W. F. FARAGltUR 

Optical density color measurement for petroleum oils. Production of fatty acids by electroljrtic ozidatiQii 4! 
b W l«eriis and J. M. Mcllvaiii. Ind, Eng. Chem,^ petroleum hydrocarbons. 1. A. Alaiiasiu. NaU, Pttro- 
\mi lul. 6 , 23 9(1934).— The development of a iiiethfxl leum News 25, No. 48, 22, 21, 29 7(1933). — Fatty acid 
loi delK color densilv of oils bv a DulKiscq colorimeter I.S ' (3(i.2%) was obtained from paraffinic hydrocarbons,. 
<1(M iih( il, and comparative data arc givim to byiicate when a 20% H2SO4 soln. was itsed as the electrolyte with a 
I licit this method meets the requirements for a satisiaetory Cc catalyst. K. W. Kelly 

Male. Beiixi'ne was found to iw the most suitable Properties of hydrocarbon mixtures as related to some 
Milviiit tor the sample. Matches Were made with the use production engineering problems. W. K. Lewis. Oil and 
cl vjii eii light secured bv means of a light filter consisting Gas J, 32, No. 22, 14-15, 30(1933). II. Physical laws of 

<') ( iiCl.. and IlgC'b soln. Check detns. by this metliod perfect solutioiis applied to properties of mixed petroleum 

liv.s(\(raloL)servcrsagrei*d withiiiM%of Ihcav. hydrocarbons. Ibid, No. 23, 20. m. IllttBtratlon of 

D. F. Brown g utility of application of data on hydrocarbon mixtitros to , 
Changes in the physical properties of petroleum prod- typical problems. Ibtd, No. 24, 18, 20. J. R. 8* 
nets kept in the light. T, G. Kovalev and V. V. Illarionov. Combination cracking unit may perform wide variety 
f prakt, Chem, 138, 309 10(1933).— Baraffin Grozny of duties in modem craddng piant. Geo. Armist^, Jr. 

IHlniltuiu distillates were examd. previouslv for the (AI oik/ C/or /. 32, No. 24. 11, 22(1933), J,iKfS. 

nlatioiiship liciwecii compn. and diclec. const, (cf. C, A. ComiKinentB of light diatUlatea may be found mathe- 
27, 9)99). The same distillates, kerosene, light and heavy matically. Clarke C. Minter. NaU. PetroUum News 25, 
oil, spindle oil, engine oil, and cylinder oil, have now No. 47, 18, 20, 22-4(1933). R. W. Kelly 

iHtti exi>osed to sunlight for 3 months, with free access Liberation of gas from solution in oil cauaea shrinkage 

of all . I'he sp. gr. and ifie n changed very little. The ^ and other changes in reservoir. Ben K. Lindsly . Oil and 
eoust. increased at first, but after 2 months de- Gas J. 32, No. 26, 19(1933). — (1) Shrinka^, (8| in- 
'ttawd. The presence of mds. with rings closed by O crease in sp. gr., (3) decrease in energy in the oil, (4) 
\nust raise the dielec, const, sharply* Tte drop in the increased viscosity and (5) increased surface tension are 
M month is easily explained by supposing that rearrange- changes which occur in oil as gas is liberated from soln. 
tnent takes place in the O compds. in which the added J. Strong 

O is given off to other unsaid, mols., thn form- Fonnatioa of deposili in internal-comtMgtteii enginee. 
"IK krtfixy. and oxy-conipds. No aldehydes were found. Bandte. AutOfnolnUach, Z, 36, 493(1933j.'**-l)i8tn. off a 

Emma IL CraudiU lubricating oil is the best methifl^ evaluating the extent 
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to which deponts will be fomwd. The fuel contrilmtM, 1 U. 4ted dnnni for oiliamdciiic (U. 6. pet. 9 

alao, to the demrit. A. 4. Apefatliimk Filter for oils (U. fl. l,08S,(Ni4) 1. Vitiiig qi^ 

Actfvttieii of OKM eemmea ^fpes of nflaUp Meedihil (U- % pet. 1,M0^78) 27. Ketoim fhun lliBle<«hstn 
dap, witli water and weak add. P. G. Nutl^.%)(( ops ^ MldHcts (Ger. pit. 6M(7M) 10. Oxidetioa products nj 
Gar J. 32/ No. 20, 17, 18(l(Ki3). J. K. ftroiw . 4 kydroearboiu [gas dl or pondliil (U. S. pet. l,M0,4(M)i 

ToadagiaaOllae end odier motor fuda. A. W. Schmidt. ‘ 10. Filtering material (for hydroeerbon liquids! (U. s. 
AufomeMMeh. Z. 36, 403(19.3.3 ). — A diacuasion on knock pet. I,tf39,8w) 1. Furnace for drying, carboniung and 
properties aiul gum fomietioii in gasolines. A. A. B. (for distg. wood] (Ger. pet. 687,610) 1. Be aoep for 
ItaflnMy and natural-gaaoliiM technology. Geo. A. . lubricating gtvasc (Brit. pet. 308,402) 27. Oilfilter (IT. {j 
Burrell end NrlMm C. Turner. NaU. Petroleum News * pet. 1,941,311) 1. 

2S, No. 46, 18-21(1933). — Calen. of refinery vaporization . ..... .. .... 

end condensation requirements. R. W. KcUy , Amencait S«:iety for Testing Metals Standards w 

fontheds of gasoUiw from carbon and Petroleum Products and Lubneants, 103.3. Philadclpbia 

l^drogen. vShigeru TsuUuini. J. Fuel Soc. Japan 12, Am, for Tea^g Materials. PP- fj-afi. Ul- 
1383-9(l(1933)(in English 137-8).— T. reviews the pre- viewed m 7. Inst. Petroleum Teek. 10, 9.'53(1933). 

vious work of Fischer and Tropsch and of Fujunura 

and nrescnls his own data. With a catalyst specially Bretkiiig petroleuhi emtdsioiis. Melvin De Groutv 

prcpd.p T. obtained liquid hydrocarbons up to 15«5 cc. 3 and Louis T. Monson (to Tretolitc Co.). U. S. 
per cu. m. of gas mixt. (HgrCO « 2). F. 1. N. Dec. 11). An oil-sol. sulfonated deriv. of hydiOKctiaifd 
The C. F. R. engine and antiknock characteristics of castor oil is used as a deniulsifyiiig agent. Cf. C\ A. U, 

commercial gasoline. Tetsuro Suwa. . Fuel Sor. 1 178^ and the following 3 abstracts. 

Japan 12, 1358-70(1933) (in English* 128-31).— The Breaking petroleum emulsions. Melvin De Grootv 
development of tests lor antiknoc*k quality of motor fuels and Arihtir F. Wirtcl (to Tretolitc Co.). U. 8. 1«940*3!M, 

is outlined, with a discussion of the present standing of the Dec. 19. A dcmulsifying agent is used contg. a subsUn- 

knock-rating method. A full account of the C. F. R. tially anhyd. Na salt of a naphthenic acid, prodiux'd ftom 

fuel-research engine and the procedure for knock -testing naphthenic acids of a mol. wt. of from 200 to 575, a iiieati 

are induded. F. I. Nakamura ^ mol. wt. of about 225 and a distn. range of from 230 lo 

Modem physicochemical concepts of lubrication. 310", mixed with a relatively small amount of an un- 

Eugene Mcrtciis. Jnd. chim. bdg. \2\, 4, 373-80(1933). neutralized naphthenic acid of the same kind. 1). vS 

Albert L. Heniie 1 ,940,392 relates to the use of a mixt. comprising n(>t ovei 
Lubricating oil with an admixture of colloidal graphite. 40% of watet, material produced by partial nciitralyation 

E. Schida. AutonwbiUech. Z. 36, 527-31 (1933). — A with NH4OH of naphthenic acids as s|)ecified in uT S 

lar^ no. of liciich expts. with a motorcycle engine, in 1 ,940,391 and about an equal amt. of a water-sol.' NIh 

which various lubricatii^ oils wilh and without the ad- sdt of a butylated naphthalene sulfonic acid. U. S 

mixt. Of collouhil graphite were used, revealed that the ^ 1,940,393 relates to the use of a mixt. contg. not inoti 
thin deposit formed by the graphite on the cylinder walls than 40% of water together with a water-sol. NIL s<ilt 

protoctB the cylinders from excessive wear for a limiU'd of a butylated naphthalene sulfonic acid, and a produii 

period. It also iiu proves some oils by decreasing the diln. derived by the partial aaponification of oleic acid with 

There is a saving of fuel when colloid^ graphite is added to NH4OH dild. with 25% of kerosene. U. 8. 1,940,.‘V,M 

some oils. A. A. RcK'htlingk relates to the use of a generally similar demulsifying aRiut 

Resttlti obtained from use of propane during dewaxing in prepg. which however an oil-sol., waler-iiisol. i)ctrolouiii 
and trdhting lubricating oil. Ulric B. Bray, Claude E. sulfonic add is used instead of oleic acid. 

Swift and l^onald K. Carr. Oil and Gas J. 32, No. 24, Breaking petroleum emulsions. Melvin De Oouti 

14‘-16, 4^), 22(1933). "The use of more liquid CsHb than 6 (to Tretolite Co.). U. S. 1,940,395, Dec. 19. An oil 
tliat required for refrigeration provides a lictter wax- and water-sol. denmlhifying agent is used contg. not iiiou 
pptg. medium than naphthas or pure hydrocarbons of than 40% of water together with a dialkyl polysiilfnniU 
dlfmreut boiling ranges. J. R. Strong NIL salt produced from Blau gas tar bv reaction of ll.v^th 

Rfclaiming used lubricating oils. J. S. Gander, at 40", and substantially an equal amt. of a naphtliFiiu 

^Shain Engr. 3, 162 3(1934). General. A. H. K. acid or iiaphthcnate material as siH'cified in S. LtMli,- 

ABflyiis of BoUd lubricants. Jules TUmati. Ind, 392. U. S. 1 ,940,396 relates to the use of similar iiaph' 

chim. belg, [2], 4, 380-90(1933) ; d. C\ A. 27, 3066. thenic adds or their salts together with an NIL eompd 

Alliert L. Heime tif a ijctroleum sulfonic acid .sulistantially free fioiii 
Constituents of the volatile oil from the wood of Cham- ' polymers and iion-sulfo ty|K hydrocarbons and derived 
aecyporis fonnosensts Matsum. Kinzo Kafukn and from ^Gulf Coast naphthene crude oil by multiple and 

Nobutoshi Ichikawa. BitU, Ckem. Soc. Japan 8, 371 91 treatment of the kind in whiclf the first ac4d draw-oif is 

(1983) .-ASee C. A. 28, 624L G. G. discarded. 

Oleoresin from indiridual trees of slarii and kmg-leaf Breaking petroleumTemulsions. Melvin De Groote and 
pine. A. P. Black and S. M. Thremson. Ind. Eng. Arthur F, Wirtel (to Tretolite Co.). U. S. J,9‘t0,3i)7, 

Chom. 26, 66-9(1934). -A summary of analytical data Dec. 19. A demulsifying agent is such as a inixt 

for 416 samples of long-leaf and slash-pine oleoresin is which may comprise a product obtained by hydrolysis of 
given. The percentage of turpentine obtained was s sulfonatcci castor oil together with a water-sol. salt of a 
slightly higher in the slash pine, but the sp. gr. was butylated naphthalene sulfonic acid, in specified propor 

dii^y lower. The optical rotation of the turixmtiiie lions. U. S. 1,940,398 relates to the use of a demulsifyu^ 

vsrii|| considerably with the individual trees. The time agent comprising an oil-sol., water-insol. petroleum 
of ySrat which the .samples were collected had no ap- fonate, a modified fatty acid product partially saponitird 
parent effect upon the phys. cemsts. W. A. Moore with NH4OH, dil. ale. and a hvdrophobe solvent such as 

The utilixitKMi of wood waste. Ililding Bergstrom, kcrasene and neutral compatible salts of inorg. acids m 

Teko r»d., Uppie C, Kemi 63, 81-6(1933). — ^A review of .specified proportions. Numerous details oud modinca- 
recent researches on the use of charcoal for motor fuel tions are described. , . 

and the manuf. of liquid fuels (sulfite ale.), lubricating 9 Dewaxing petroleum oils. Robert E. Stanton. ^ 
oil8,4wood pitch, sugar, NaOAc, liquid rosin, turpentine 1,940,654, Dec. 19. For sepg. solid wax particles from 

oils and furfural from wood waste. D. Tliuesen a petroleum oil, dec. charges of a definite pdority an* 

- impressed upon the solid wax particles by subjecbiig tnr 

• Com. hydrogenation processes [hydrogenation of wax-bearing oil to the action of a high potentid 

petroleqm to lienziti.'l (Bosch) 13. Providing safe and directional currant, and the charged particles W cdlecti^ 

adequate walsgr supplies for oil-refinery um»s (Powidl) 14. u])oii an electrode of opposite (lolarity with which till va\- 
Hy^ocarlxm analysis (Rosen, Rolx'ilsoii) 7. Heating Ix'aring oil is brought into coutoct. App. is described, 
sdiids, liquids or gusi^ax/iljljlstft. of oils] ((^t. put. 588,213) Convarslon of high-boiling petroleum fractions, 
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Lckrtnann* U* S. 1.036,633. N(^. 28. MaterUi such aift 1 Vapors from an oU-oraddiig process are dcphlegmated in a 
oeiioleum oMiale oil is heated in a chamber to 120-^70* «d^hlegmatin|i|pi|L and C is pptd. from the cracked liquid 
a haloige^ted O compd. of N uach as NOCl and an^ oil in enlarjcedcnaSabors which are alternately cut in and 
\\ atifl Fe halide such as AlCU and VeCU hi an amt. iiolfT theCn^dina systeSb for C deposition therein and for 

over 13% by wt. of the original charge, until a moline dBaaing. Vmr to being cut into the systrm. and after 

substitute is obtained. App. and various details of opera** cleaning, the chambers are preconditioned by introducing 

tion ure described. into thbm charging oil which has tieen preheated in the 

Craddnf hea^ petroleum oils. Walter J. Perelis dephlegmating zone, and such charging oU is then supplied 
to rniversal OU Products Co.J. U. S. 1.039^274. Dec. ^ to the cracking zone. App. is described. 

12 . Feed oil is heated in a tubiilar heater to an effective Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Gustav Hgloff (to Universal 
vrickmg temp, under a pressure not exceeding 200 lb. Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1.938,817. Dec. 12. Vapors 

jnd this heating is terminaUijr as soon as an effective from a pressun.^ cracking zone arc dcphleginaU^d at a temp, 

(uckiiig temp, is reached. Reflux condensate from a above the h. p. of water in contact with an aq. ZnCli 

latii stage of the process is heated in a tubular hcatiT to an min., this treatment evapg. water from the soln. and form* 

iflettivf cracking temp, and _ this si*condary cracking ing reflux condensaU* contg. susix*iided ZiiCb; the reflux 

tixaiiucnt is prolonged while thtHEbmp. is first lowered apu eoadensate is supplied to tlic cracking zone so that crock- 

thm aKuin raised (Ixitli within the range of cracking ing takes place in the piTsem*e of ZnCli. App. is described, 

tinips ) . the pressure at the termination of the secondary 3 Cf. C. A . 28. 625^. 

(racking treatment tH‘iiig at least 200 lb. Refluxes of both Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Charles H. Angell (to 
iiaikiiiK treatments are united, easily coking heavy Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. I,t)40,ti73, Dec. 26. 
nutctial is n^moved from the joint stream by vaporization Oil is heated to a conversion temp, in a heating zone such 
.4ihi lighter material; the material heavier than pressure as a pipe coil, aiul the heated material is i>assed into a 

distillate is thereafter condensed and this reflux con- separator in which vapors and tion-vaporous ri'sidiic arc 

iltnsite IS passi‘d to the secondary cracking treatment, sepd.; the residue is introduced into a coking chanil>er; 

Vnartangementof app. isdescriiied. Cf. C. A, 28.888^, va)M>rs from the separator are subjected to further con- 
Cracking oils. Jean Delattre-Scguy (to Univer^ Oil version in a sep. heating coil and the heated vapors are 
i'riKbuts Co.). Brit. 398.560. Sept. 21. 1933. Oil is ^ introduced into the coking chaml^er to coke the n'siduc 
iratkid under pressure in heating and reaction zones, the by their direct contact heating action; vaporous products 
MiMii and liquid pnxlucts sepd. and the vapors subjected fnim tlie coking chamt)er are subjected to fractionatiou; 
m ulhi\ condensation with return of the reflux to the overhead vaporous products arc nmioved from the frac- 
( Miking /one. the cracking temps, and pressures and the fionator. subjected to condensation, the resulting dis* 
utio of leflux returned to the raw oil treated being so tillate and gas are collcctc*d ; a relatively heavy i>ortion of 
, inn kited that an operating index given by the formula the reflux condensate coiidensi^d in the fractionatfir is 
li |(av. oi heating zone outlet temp, and middle of removed and subjected to conversion together with the 
laiUoii /.one temp. "F.) *4- 30] + ((pressure on reaction ^ raw oil charging stock; a relatively light portion of the 
/oiu (ll» per sq. in.)) * JfK)l -f reflux ratio, Is maliitained reflux condensate condensed in the fiactionator is removed 
iH tvnuL 36 and 38. so that a distillate is produced c^ual to at and subjected to further conversion in a third heating 
I i^t I o times the A. P. 1. gravity of the raw oil tixuitcd coil and the heated materials are introduced into the 
ijt luist equal to the yield given by tlic formula (min. seiiarator. App. is desctilied. 

uvolnie yield) : (gruvitvof charging stock) » 3 — [ (gravity CrackiAg hydrocarbon oils. Reuc de M. Taveau (to 
iiilurgiiig stock) I 32. The app. usi*d is that dcsiTibed Texas Coi). U. S. 1,936,735. Nov. 28. Products of a 
I Hilt 3S0,(Ki9 (C\ A . 27. 4067). In 398,567, 8i*pt, 21. vapor phase cracking operation are delivered into a body 
’ III, till iTaoking prnc'css is cond noted so that an operat- of oil in an otherwise unheated still to maintain the oil at a 
ini indix given by the formula, the 3 terms of formula 6 cracking temp, aud to efDect cracking in the liquid phase; 
1> f- 2 33 X I combined feed (gals. ]x:r hr.) vol. of evolved va]ms from Ixith the vai)or phase and liquid 
II at 11 m and reaction zones (gals.)|, is maintained lx‘twi*en phase cracking operations arc dclivirad to a separator, 
i I aiid 43 so tliat the yield of (listillatc is the same as in 398.- lighter constitiamts are sepd. . and heavier const it iicnts Ufa 


Vi‘i t‘f. following 2 abstracts and C. A . 28. 888*. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Jean Dclattre-S(*guy (to 
niMrscil Oil Products Co.), U. S, 1,939.281, JX*C. 12. 
nil Midi SIS gas oil, fuel oil or crude oil is subjected to 
•Ks.iiti distil.; vapors and uii vaporized liquid arc 
•iMfiittlv removed from the pn\ssurc distil, zone; the 
iKiapnizod liquid is introduced while hot into a zona of 
bviii pn-ssure in which thi?' heat in the oil effects sub- 
M.iiitia1 distil., and before this latter distn., the said 
"*\ai)oiiAd.oil is mixed with a lightcY oil of lower temp. 
di'Dis from the lower firessure distn. zone are subjected 
phase cracking. App. is dcscriU'd. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Jean Delattre-Scguv (to 
>‘iV(iMil Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,939,282, Dec. 12. 
' MM*rs and tion-vaporized oil are sepd. from a pressure 
‘Mding 7one; the vapors are subjected to reflux con- 
unisahoii, remainii^ vapors arc Anally condensed; 
rLtliix niiidii<, 4 itc is withdrawn and subjected to a vapori- 
'dtHHi under redui:ed pressure so controlled that the reflux 
“'luKusaie is not complcUdy vaiKirizcd; the flrst-men- 
juwK-U lion -vaporized oil is subjected to partial vaporiza- 
j “ under reduced pressure; the two vapor panels 
‘Uiis derived are mixed with each other and the mixt. is 
Miujictecl to vapor-phase cracking by heat exchange with 
Kases; the remaining reflux condensate is mixed 
thi imvaporized oil and reflux from the cracked vapors 
vijived IS subjected to retreatment with fresh charging 
utk 111 the primary cracking zone. App. is descrilied. 
*M>ieiyding2ab«trs. 

kracking hydrowbon oils. Lyman C. Huff (to Uiii- 
•OMl (hi |>ri,diirl8 C<».). u. s. I,tt37,06». Ikt-. 5. 


subji*cted to bai'k -trapping to supply oil for the yapur 
pha%‘ cracking operation. App. is descrilied. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Harry D. Loeb. U. S* 
1.941,449, Dec. 26. During cracking of an oil by heating 
imder pressure, the oil is mixed witli a small proportion 
* of finely divided lime and fuller's earth, in equal quantities. 
Aim. is described. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Gewerkschaft Koblen- 
lienzin. G^r. 585^09, Oct, 13, 1933. Hydrocarbon oil 
vaixirs and steam are pasM^d over activated fuller's earth 
at 300 550^, then over pmnice stone impregnated with 
Ni. Co. Cu or similar metallic catalysts at 3()0-460^, and 
finally over activated fuller’s earth impregnatad with 
g oxides of metals such as Ni, Co or ^ at 150-200^. to 
effect a catalytic "cracking.” App. Is indicated. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils to produce gaadine. Eugene 
C. Herthel (to Situ'lair Refining Co.}. U. S. l.Q39.)M83. 
Dec. 12. In producing gasoline by cracking oils of higBer 
b. p. at temps, alcove 480'', to obtain a product of high 
antiknock vduc. a mixt. of vaiK>rs and gases from the 
cracking operation is fractionated to sep. constituents 
of higher b. p. than suitable for the gasMsliue product; 
9 the remaining mixt. of vapors and gases is subjected to 
condensation to prcMltice a condensate induding Wft 
gasoline product; the pressure on this sepd. condensate is 
increased and it is fractionated under the increased pres- 
sure to sep. constituents of lower h. p. than arc suitable 
for inclusion in the gasoline; rentaitiiiig condensate is 
iligi^sted with an adsor|>tive cululvst such as AlUer's earth 
tinder maintained pressure* aud at u temp, nut substantially 
lower than that at which it Is disekglrtkd from the seeimcl- 
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nicsttiotied fractionating operation, and the pressure is 1 hydrogenation of S*«ontg. hydrocarbon oOs. the oil in 
thereafter reduced on the digested condansitbe, constituting liquid pha^ and contg. in suspension a ^ly divideH 
the gasoline product. App. is described. . f hydrogenation catalnt subject to S poisoning and com 

Appaimtua for craclong hydrocarbooi. ^ilon J. prising Fe, Co or Ni or oxides of these metals, is treatHii 

Trumblc and Wm. L. Seeley (to Petroleum Hydrogenation with H under pressure above 20 atm. and at a snitalSS 

Co., Ltd.). U. S. 1,938,877, Dec. 12. A rotary still to destructive hydrogenation temp.; vapor and gas and a 
which uncracked vai>ors arc supplied such as those of a liquid .suspension of the catal3n(t are continuoasly virith 
heavy mineral oil fraction contains a body of catalytic drawn from the reaction zone; a portion of the catalvsi 
material such as molten Ph and Ni oxide in its Ixittom ^ is sepd. from the suspension, reactivated by roastiiij^, and 
portion, and this catalytic material is lifted (by a dc- then reintroduced into the suspension and rcttimed il> tW 

scribed device) toward the top of the still and iioured reaction zone. App. is described. U. S. l,940,fir)2 als«> 

downwardly through the vapors. relates to a generally similar process suitable for pn. 

Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon oils. Sigtx'rt ducing lubricating oils. U. S. 1,940,653 relates to I 
Scelig. CW. 587,98.3, Nov. iU, 19.33 (Cl. 2*35. 1.04). similar pnxx^ss in which one reaction zone contg. catalyst 
Addn. to .5.35,277 (C. A. 26, 1111). may be used while the catalyst is Ixdng rcgenerau-cl m 

System for cracking hydrocarbon oils. Standard Oil another zone by roasting. App. is describi'd iti IkjHi 
Development Co. Oer. 587,31*3, Nov. 2, 1933. these parts. 

Apparatus for coking and cracking hydrocarbona. 3 Doaulfnrizing hydrocarbon oils. Fri*derick W. Sulh. 
Trent Process Corp. Oer. 58fi,971, Oct. 28, 19.33 (Cl van, Jr., and Arthur B. Brown (to Standard Oil Co nf 
10a. 22.04). Ind.). U. S. 1,9.38,670, Dec. 12. Liquid petroleum 

Removing carbon deposits from oil-cracking tubes, distillates arc passed, together with molten alkali m^dl 
Adam J. Kullwrg. U. S. 1,9.39,112, Dec. 12. Steam is through a colloid mill to disperse the alkali mcbil m tho 

admitted to the heated tubes and the temp, of the steam form of a colloid sustKmsion; the materiSl is heated to 

blast is raised to about 650° by healing the tulies; subse- cause the alkali metal to react with the S contained m thf 
qucntly, a stream of gravel -like material is added to the distillate, and the alkali metal sulfide formed is sepd from 
steam blast while its temp, and pressure are inaiiitaiiied. the treated oil (suitably by settling). U. S. 1,9.38,071 
Heat-transmission medium suitable for use in oil- ^ relates to desulfurizing pre.ssure distillates, suceessivJv 
cracking ayatems, etc. Owen D. Lucas (to Whessoe higher boiling fractions of which contain itLercusm^ s 

Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd.). IJ. S. 1,941,014, contents. The distillate is redistd., the redistn is dis- 

Dec. 26. Diphenyl oxide 60 70% is mixed with about continued when the temp, has risen to a point apinox 
10% of naphthalene and diphenylamine ur aniline in within the range of 90 >10.5°; liottoins from the Ti-distii 
prot3ortiotis giving a compii. of initial freezing point not are agitated with alkali metal at a temp, of alMiut Iv.') ‘ltd 
higher than about Cf. C\ A, 27, 876. under a pressure of ovi*r 1.50 11). ikt sq. in. to reduce iHl S 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Jacob R. Tleid (to content to an unobjectionable point, and the tn-dtid 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,936,874, Nov. 28. 15 Imttoms are then rcblcnded with the overh/ad froin tli' 
A closed cin*uit of liquid hydrocarbon oil and a elosi*d n*distu. 

circuit of hydrocarlion vaixns are cyclicallv circulated Desulfurizing hydrocarbon oils. Robert 1«* kuihruff 
and diuing a portion only of their circulation an* (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. 8. 1,938,672, Dec IJ 

brought into contact with each other. The liquid circuit is A distillate within the gasoliue-kerosiMie b. tankj. e 

heated to a temp, stifhcient to cfT(*ct sulistaiiUal vaporiza- desulfurized l)v being agitated in the liquid state witli a 
tion during its sep. circulation; the vapoi circuit Is molten alkali metal at a temp, of about 230 -.3.30° iiiidn a 

heated to a cracking temp, dtuing its sep. circnlation ; pressure of al^out 1*50 lb. per sq. in. or more, 

and vapors an* removed from the vatxir eireuit for con- Desulfurizing overhead products of oil cracking }.uqu( 
dciisat ion and collect ion. App. is described. 6 C. Morrell (to Universal Oil Products Co) I’ .S 

Apparatus for conversion of hydrocarbon oils. Gustav 1,940,726, Dec. 2f1. The tiialerial is treated wilit .111 ak 

EglofT (to Univi'rsal Oil PnKlucts Co.). U. S. 1,940,71 1, solii. of an alkali or alk. earth metal sulfide. 

Doc. 26. A cracking app. comprises a heating coil 111 a Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils, h^rl Petty flo Ako 
furnace, a separator, couiiections for withdrawing va|Mns PriKliiels, Iiie.). U. S. 1,940,014, Dec. 19. Oil lo Ir 
from the separator and for reducing the pn*sstirc on and dewaxed is dild. with an ainount of liriiiefied noriiKill\ 
ilasb-dihtg. the residual oil; vapors from this flash distn gaseous substance sneh as liquefied C'^Hh to chill th( oil 
are subjected to more sc*ven* cracking coiidit bins ill a siH’oiid to the desired low teni]). by the evapn. of the added 
cracking eoil in a sep. fiirnacv subjected to higher temp, liquetied gas at atm. piessim*; the temp, of th.* dild 
than the first-mentioned coil. ' f>il is n*dueed by heal exchange with a cooling inrdium 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Lyman C. TIufT (to to a temp, still above the desired low temp., and furthd 
Universal Oil Products Co.). 11.8.1,938,836, Dec. J2. reduction in temp, is effected by evapn . of the liquefied jr i' 

Oil heated to a conversion temp, is dischargt*d into an so that wax is thrpwn out of soln. in readily lilteralik 
enlarged chainlxfr where sub.stantial seim. of lighter frac- form. App. is dcscri1x*d. U. 8. 1,940,615 also rclaU 
tions in the form of vapors takes place; the vapors are to a generally similar process and also dcscrilx*s app. ^ 
subjected to deplilcgmation; uncondensed vaixirs are Apparatus for refining hydrocarbona. Edeleami 
removed after dephle|ptiation; reflux condensate from the m. b. II. Fr. 754,830, Nov. 14, 1933. An app i** «■ 
deplilegmatioii zone is returned and mixed with the oil $ scriljed for treating hydrocarbons with SO* with meatib roi 
being heated; unvaponzed residue is separated v with- regulating the level and flow of liquid, the heating strain 

drawn fnmi the enlarged cliambcr; a siitratantial .super- for the evatMirutors, the pressure and the temp, 
atm. pressure is maintained on the oil and vaiions under Apparatus for refining hydrocarbon vmra by treatmw 
treatment, and the vapors an* removed from the de- with fuUer’a earth, etc. Arthur G. Connolly (to UtU' 

phlegmating zone and heated residue is removed from the vcrsal Oil Products Co.).- U. S. 1,9.38,998, Dec. i- 

enlarged chamlK*r without sulntaniially reducing the Structural features. . 

pressure, and such vapors and residue arc mixed and cooled Refining products from the heat treatment of 
while still under prassure. App. is described. carbon oiL Richard F. Da//is (to Universal Oil rniouc 

Hydrocarbon oils. Eugene Ayres and Herschel G. 9 Co.). U. 8. 1,941,251, Dec. 26, Condensed ov^rmw 

Sfenith (to Gulf Reining Co.). Brit. .398,032, Sept. 7, products from oil heat treatment are subjected m uqw 
1933. The oils are obtained as described in Fr. 748,807 condition to the action of liquid SO* contg. a dissoi^ 
(C, A, 27, 5529). They are then treated with fine clay metal halide such as SnCL or HgD* in order to 
and Ca(OH)s, followed by filtration, or with HjSOi or by polymerization of unsatd. compds. AlCl*, SnBri, » 
heatwig fo 232 -28# ° to n'move susix'iided sludgi*. TiCl* and ZnCI* also may lx: used. . t, n fto 

Hydrogenating heavy hydrocarbon oils. H.in*y H. Refining residual hydmorbon oil. Joseph Kocnaii 
Semtiies (to Standard -I. O. Co.). U. 8. l,tM0,tl.5l, Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. 8. 1,938,629, 

Dec. 19. Ill a coiitbiuotis process for the deslriiolive Residual oil is treated with H1SO4; the oil is scix*- 
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sludge. A viscous hydrocarbon-oil distillate havine l from the inlet to the discharge end has its inlet end coii- 
p viscosity of between 80 sec, Saybolt universal at 38* nected with a heating coQ and its discharge end connected 
-od 05 sec. Swbolt umversal at 99* is treated with . with a separator. 'Various other structuc^ and operative 
ucQi; acid sludge thttt formed is sepd. and heated with details are described. 

^tcr to sep. it into acid oil» sepd. sludge and weak add; Continuoudy operatins; apparatus for fractlonatinK 
the sepd. sludge from the last mentioned operation is hydrocarbon oil8» etc. meyd L. Kallam. U. S. 1,940»- 
fcinovcd and washed with water and the resulting wash 802'-3, Dec. 26. Numerous structural and operative 
wster is then further used to wash the first-mentioned details are described. 

gcid-truuted residi^ dl. Low-boiling liquid hydrocarbona frcmi aoUd carbona- 

defining '‘aottr** hydrooarbdh oils. Lawrence M. ^ ceoua material such as coal, tars. etc. Robert P. Russell 
jknderson (to AtUmtic Refini^ Co.). U. S. 1,940.861, (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. 1,940,648, Dec. 19. 
pec. 26. The od is treated with a soln. of Na plumbite, A body of a suspension of finely ground carbonaceous 
this forming oil-sol. Pb compds.; tlie oil is sepd. from the material in a heavy oil is maintained at a dccompn. temp, 
treating soln., and the sepd. oil is treated with an aq. under high pressure, and a hot mixt. of the suspension 
^lii. of CuCli, this forming Pb com pds. which are iiisol. and a gas rich in free H is continuously forced into this 
the oilf and the oil is sepd. flthii the insol. substances body of material; vapor is continuously vrithdrawii, low- 
lonncd and from the aq. treating soln. » boiling hydrocarbons arc condensed from the vapor; 

Refining impure hydrocarbon distHlates. Robert P. 3 a part of the suspension is separately withdrawn from 
Russell (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. 1,940,649, D%c. the body of material under treatment, subjected to a 
19. Distillates such m heavy lubricating oil stock are reduction of pressure such that substantially all the oil is 
tit:atcd with H under 20-200 atm. pressure at temps, of vaporized, the vapor is condensed and part of the con- 
about 380450^ in the presence of sulfactive catalytic densate is returned to the body of material undergoing 
urateriols which promote hydrogenation. The hydro- treatment. App. is described. 

car)K>ii material and H are passed downwardly continu- Polymerizing olefinic gases. Wm. B. Plummer (to 
ously through a vertical elongate^ reaction zone packed Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,9^,227, Dec. 19. 
with lumps of the catalytic material at a rate below atmut Gases of coned, olefinic content such as may be obtained 
l.f) volumes of hydrocarbon per vol. of catalyst per hr. ^ by coneg. olefins from a cracking system are subjected 
U. S. 1,940,650 relates to refining lubricating oils by to t><)lymerization at temps, of about ^[)0-540" under 
subjecting the oil to the action of H in a reaction zone pressures of 500-3000 lb. ];)er sq. in. and the gases and 
packed with a catalyst such as oxides or sulfides of Cr, products are cooled without substantial reduction in 
Mo or W at temps, above 380 ** and under a pressure of pressure, introduced into a separator also supplied with 
20 atm. or more while a steady flow of oil is paased in one unconed. olefinic gases at a low point of the separator, 
dirrrtion through the catalyst at an absolute velocity and undissolved fixed gases are removed from an elevated 
al) 0 ve about 0.25 lb. per sec. per sq. ft. of reaction zone point of tlic separator and eliminated from the system, 
crass .section. A limited amount of naphtha is formed. 5 Liquid products and dissolved gases are withdrawn, the 
App. is dcscrilied. ^ pressure on them is reduced to effect their sepn. and the 

Refining hydrocarbon distillates of low boiling point, released gases are pa^d to the heating and polymerizing 
Ernest B. Miller and Gerald C. Connolly (to Silica Gel stage. App. is described, and a liquid product is obtained 
forjh). U. S. 1,939,129, Dec. 12, Low-boiling dis- cotiig. Uw-^iling hydrocarbons, 

tiilatcs contg. gum-forming constituents are treated Ili^eral oils. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maats- 
with an acidic reagent such as H3SO4 of such conen. and chappij. Kr. 755,023, Nov. 18, 1933. The formation of 
i|uantity, at ordinary temp, and atm. pn^ssure, as to mud when certain petroleums or like hydrocarbon rest* 
|i»laatTi/.e only the more easily reactive of tlic gum- duos are dild. with light mineral oil distillates, is pre- 
forming coustitiients and form only a small amt. of sludge ; 6 vented by heating the products to be dild. to above 205^. 
the sludge formed is sepd. and the remaining material is Refining mineral oils with alkali metal amalgame. 
kalcd (ill the aliseiicc of solid p<irous adsorbent material) Evan C. Williams and Herbert P. A. GroU (to Shell 
to a temp, and under a pressure to maintain it liquid Development Co.). U. S. 1,939,839, Dec. 19. For 
whik iwlymerizing the more difficultly reactive of the gum- treating oils such as in ‘•sweetening" cracked distillate, 
forming constituents; the purified product is then re- an amalgam contg. alK>ut 0.7% of an alkali metal such as 
roviTfd by distn. An arraiigeracnt of app. is described. Na or K is used. App. is descril)ed. 

Stabilizing hydrocarbon oil pressure distillates. Joseph Cracking mineroJ oils. Wilbur G. Laird (to Heat 
K. Rolierts (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,939,- Treating^o.). U. S. 1,940,965, Dec. 2(5. Oil is passed 
Dec. 12. The distillate is rectified at an elevated ' through a heating coil and thence directly into a rotatable 
p. under a pressure of about 250 lb. per sq. in. to s^p. unheated reaction drum contg. freely-moving loose 
undcsirt'd excessively volatile«ubstaiiccs, and the remaining abrading elements such as iron or steel Imlls, and the drum 
material is recovered as a single fraction which is then is rotated to cause the loosening and finding of the oil 

discharged into a rectifying zone maintained under a residue; vapors produced in the cracking are withdrawn 

lower pressure of about 30 lb. per sq. in., vapors from from the drum during its rotation and are conducted 

which arc further rectified, and corideiuiate fnini this into a fractionating zone after an intermediate cooling 

' i^tihcatioii is blended with the other desired portion of by contact with a cooling fluid such as charging oil to 

I me distillate. Various details of app. and operation are a reduce them below the cracking temp, before the frac- 
' ^^^bed. tionation. App. is described. 

, ffydiocarbon distUlgtes from solid bituminous material Apparatus for distilling and craddng mineral oils sad 
i such u cool, pitch or gratuunite and heavy hydrocarbon tars. Hans Magnus. Ger. 589,018, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 

w Jacqiic: C. Morrell (to Univeraal Off Products Co.). 235. 1.04). Addn. to 568,313 (C. A. 27, 2028). 

1.949,725, Dec. 26. A portion of a mixt. of the Fractional distillation of oila. Foster Wheeler Corp. 
wild material and heavy oil is placed in an enlarged distn. Brit. 398,099 Sept. 7, 1933. In the fractional distn. of 

Another portion of the heavy oil, unmixed with oils a mixt. of oil and vapor is introduced into a zone 

is heated to a vapor phase cracking temp, from which liquid is withdrawn to a 2nd zone of lower 

w about 540** in another zoifr and the resulting vapor 9 total pressure, the vapor from the 2nd zone passing back 
emcked vapors are introduced into the distn. zone to the 1st zone. App. is described, 
w supply )u.at for the distn. of the mixt. App. is de- Oil-distUlate coolsr or condoaser. John S. Wallis. 

. U. S. 1,940,338, Dec. 19. Structural details. 

^j^^atus for diatfiittur liquids such as hyoroesrbon Apparatus for tasting fha flash pohit of oils. Masakichi 
^'4 A. Beiswenger (to Standard ^ Develop- Mizuta and Teiji Yoshimura (to Nippon Sekiyu Ka- 

U. S. 1,939,382, Dec, 12. A vaporizing bushiki idd^). U. S. 1,941,182, Dec. 26. Various 
the form of a vertical pipe of enlarged cross structural details are describe, 
fitted with baflfos spaced at increa^ng Intervals Filtaring ofla, Cbarlas W. MeXfoky (to A C Spark 
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Egent. 

lUitelBt bfUtt*. CoacQrdia>B«rKbiut A.-G. (i^j. 
Ne ttlenb iM ch and Rainhanl Schneider, Inventote). ^ 
688,048. Nor. 11. 1033 (Q. 12r. 1). A hydrocwho^i 

QAn^Onn^ «■ mtt » ^ a.1 .. . " 

of 

washed 



Plug Co.). U. S. 1.040^17, Dec. 19. Intermixed cotton 1 oMmomethylaiiiline or dimethjdanlllne as an antiknock 
waste and curled hair are us^ as filtering agents. ...le-..#. 

Amaimttts sultahls for fllteiing automows ooijhie dl. 

Charles W. McKinley (to A C Spark Plug Co.)e U. S. 

1,940,316, Dec. 19. ^ „ 

Apparatus for purifying oils such as crude oils at w^s 
by sepaimting water, etc. Thomas F. Knoles. U. S. 

1,939,^38, Dec. 19. Structural features. vrawiwu wima »ivjvrf, mtu uw; uaaal. as uuu. wixn water 

Apparatus with inclined baffles for grarify separation ^ before the beimne is sepd. The benzene is then send 
of wstor, etc., from oil. Harmon F. Fisher (to Petroleum * and treated with NaOH soln., and then sepd. frcim tw 
Rectifring Co. of Calif.). U. S. 1,940,794, Dec. 26. NaOH soln. and from the intermediate resinous layer 
Structure details. W8*t«iinr 4-h« AimirA ^^a .4.:ii — * . ^ • 

Treatment of calcareous shsle, etc. Oskar Tetens. 

Gcr. 587,289, Nov. 1, 1933. Calcareous shale and like 
tiituininous materials contg. flint or other hard minerals 
are comminuted in a rapidly operated hammer mill or the 
like with the addn. of dust-evolving material such as 
ground flint from the. treatment of a preceding batch, 

Ca(OH)s, sand or peat. Oil is distd. from the product 
in known manner, and the residue is used in the manuf . of 
cement- 

Fractionating tower suitable for dephlegmating hydro- 
carbons. George W. Gray and Burt E. Hull (to Texas 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,392, Dec. 12. 

Fuel for internal-combustion engines. Gellert Alleman 
(to Sun Oa Co.). U. S. 1,940,439, Dec. 19. A hydro- 
carbon deriv. of a metal contg. a diethylmcthyl group 
such as Pb, T1 or Ni compds. or a dimethyldiamyl Pb 
or the like is added (suitably in a proportion of about 
0.1%) to a *Tow compression'* fuel such as gasoline. 

U. S. 1,940,440 also relates to the use of similar fuels for 
suppressing detonation in internal-combustion engine 
operation. 

Inhibiting gum formation in gasoline. Wni. S. Calcott 
and Herbert W. Walker (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 8c 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,659, Dec. 19. A diarylguanidine salt 
of acetic, butyric, prc^ionic, palmitic, stearic or oleic 
acid, g., about 0.0rj2% of di-o-tolylguanidine stearate, 
is added to gasoline to inhibit gum formation. 

Inhibiting gum formation in cracked gasoline. Wm. S. 

Calcott and Ira £. Lee (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co.).^ U. S. 1,940,445, Dec. 19. Cracked gasoline is 
stabilized by the addn. of about 0.002% or more of a 
polybutylaminc or an auiylaniine. Di- and tri-ethanol- 
omine 0.05% also may be used. 

Refining overhead gasoline-containiu products from 
oil cracking. Jacque C. Morrell and Gustav Hgloff (to 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,941,266, Dec. 

Hie heated vaporous material is treated with SOs and 
steam in the presence of an Fe oxide under conditions 
which effect removal of S and gum- and color-forming 
constituents. Cf. C, A, 28, 880’. 

Refining cracked hydrocarbon-oil products of motor- 
fuel boiling-point range. Jacque C. Morrell (to Universal 
Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,941,267, Dec. 26. In order to 
reduce the S content and to remove color- and gutn- 
forming constituents, the material, in heated vaporous 
condition, is subjected to the action of a mixt. of HsSOa 
and HOAc. Cf. C. A. 28, 889*. 

Gasoline-like hydrocarbons from bydrocaibons of 
lower molecular weight. Cary R. Wagner (to Pure Oil 
Co.). IT. S. 1,938,945, Dec. 12. Unsatd. hydrocarbon 
gases obtained from vapor-phase systems of oil conversion 
arc passed over a catalyzing agent such as fuller's earth, 
activated C, silica gel, bentonite or the like while the gases 
are at a temp, of about 175-370® and at a pressure of GOO- 
1500 lb. per sq. in., to effect an exothermic reaction. Cf . 


C.A.28,031*. 

Oas and liquid separator suitable for separatiag gasoline 9 may be used for the extn.^'and 


him air, etc. Warren H. De Lancey (to GiTbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,941,390, Dec. 26. Structural 
features. 

Stable iron carbonyl composition for addition to motor 
fuels. Martin Miieller-Cunradi and Wilhelm Wilke 
(to I. G. Parbenind. A.-G.)* U. S. 1,940,096, Dec. 19. 
Fe carbonyl is used in admixt. with a benzene-sol. simple 
amipe contg. not mom than 12 C atoms such as aniline. 


Finally, the benzene is distd., and the still residue is 
subjected to dry distn. to obtain the hydrocarbon oil 

Boilers for vaporizing naidiths, heavy nuuout, ne 
troleum, etc., for use as fuel in intemsl-combustioD 
enciBee with epsrk i^tion. Antonio Olivotti and vu 
Ohvotti. Brit. 398,3677Sept. 14, 1933. 

’’^nthotic oil.*’ Wm. A. Gruse and Karl P. McKlrov 
(t(f Gulf Refining Co.). U. S. 1,941,169, Dec. 26. a 
residital oil from a cracking process is atomized into an 
atm. of natural gas in such proportion that the C content 
of the mixt. is somewhat less than 85.7% by wt., and the 
mixt. is passed through a restricted reactioa zone such as a 
pipe coil at a temp, of about 500-550® under 1000-3(j(Hi 
lb. pressure per sq. in.; the resulting ^'synthetic nil" 
is condensed at about the same pressure. App. is de, 
scribed. 

Separating crystalline wax, amorphous wax and lubri- 
cating oil from wax slop. Walter S. Baylis (u> Fiitmi 
Co. of Calif.). U. S. 1,939,946, DeC. 19. A. mixt. of 
adsorbent clay and wax slop contg. a small porciMitagi- 
of an activating substance such as AliCSOi)! which pro- 
motes adsorption is subjected to steam distn. until ap- 
prox. 50-60% by wt. of the charge has been distfl. over: 
the distd. fraction is slightly chilled and the wax is sepd 
from it; the clay is sepd. from the bottoms of the di.stn., ' 
the l>ottoms are dild. path a light hydrocarbon inateriul. 
the dild. bottoms arc chilled to a low temp, to scp. cryst. 
wax, the latter is filtered out, tlie filtrate Is chilled to a 
lower temp, to effect sepn. of amorphous wax, the latter is 
removed, and the light hydrocarbon diluent is then sepd. 
from the remaining oil. App. is described. 

Lubricating oil. Alfred Henrikseu and Bert H. Liiieoln 
(to Continental Oil Co.). U. S. 1,939,979, Dec. l‘<. 
A hydrocarbon lubricating oil is mixed with a small pni- 
portion (suitably about 1%) of a halogcnatcd org. acid- 
diphenylene oxide condensation product such as uiir 
formed from chlorinated stearic acid and diphciiykiic 
oxide which serves to improve the film strength of the oil. 
Cf. C. A. 28, 1182L 

Lubricating oil. Bert H. Lincoln and Alfred Henriksen 
(to Continental Oil Co.). U. S. 1,939,993. Dec. 19. 
In order to improve their film strength, hydroiwhoii 
lu^cating oils are mixed with a small proportion (suit' 
ably about 0.1-5%) of condensation products such as 
may be derived from chlorinated lard oil and naphthalene 
or the like. U. S. 1,939,994 relates to the similar use of a 
condensation product derived from 2 halogcnatcd fatty 
acids or halogenated esters by use of an alkali condensing 
agent. U. S. 1,939,995 relates to the like, use of a halo- 
genated wax -halogcnatcd org. acid condensation profluc; 
such as tliat derived from chlorinated paraffin and chlori- 
nated stearic acid. 

Lubricating oils. Edeleanu G. m. b. H. Brit. 

Sept. 28, 1933. Highly viscous mineral lubricating oils 
are purified by liquid SO*, in a countercurrent 
first reducing the viscosity of the oil by mixt. with abou 
10-40% of SO 2 , introduced as liquid or as gas under * 
sure. Mixts. of SO» with, e. g., C«He or 

id diln. App. is 


In 399,030. Sept. 28, 1933, lubricntin, oUs of hj^' 
viscosity index are obtained by treating crude mawrw * 
s. g., a Jaolo residual oil, with liquid SQi at above 20 • 
Cf. C\ A.27,2800. ^ ^ 

Lubricati^ oila. Bdeleanu G. m. b. H. Ger. W A • 
Nov. 8, 1933. Lubricating off fractions arc refin^ ^ 
treatment with Uquid SO* followed by v^um Jutn. 

the presence of alkali* with or without the aid of steam. 
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LubrlfiatlBgoils. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Pr. 754,486, 
Nov. 8, 19S8. A Ittbricant oompriaes a viacous hydro- 
^rbon contg, a eondenaation product of a carboxylic acid 
chluride of snol. wt. above 200. Examples are given of 
the use of condensation products from oleic and stearic 
aiid chloride. Cf . C. A . 28, n82». 

Lubricating oUa. Red River Refining Co. Inc. Fr. 
754,932, Nov. 16, 1933. A lubricating oil is obtained by 
1st scpg. rapidly, from an appippriate mineral oil fraction, 
the desired constituents having lubricating properties 
by ail instantaneous vaporiza^on at an appropriate temp, 
gnd under reduced pressure not appreciably above 50 
intn. and preferably not above 20, this vaporization taking 
place in 2 stages. The constituents contg. the lubricating 
oil are condensed under a corresponding low pressure. 
Tilt' impure oil thus obtained is sulriccted to a redistil, 
under a still lower pressure not aliove 10 mm., and so that 
the distn. temp, increases progressively and the desired 
constituents are vaporized successively in tlie order of 
their vaiiorization points. These constituents arc after- 
ward condensed while the uncondensed vapors and cou- 
taininating substances are removed rapidly. No filtration 
or acid treatdient is required. An app. is described. 

Petroleum lubricating oils. Robert T. Haslam (to 
Siaiidard-T. G. Co.). U. S. 1,940,050, Dec. 19. The 
quality of lubricating oils is improved by subjecting them 
to the action of II at temps, of about 4(XM65'' under 
pi assures above 50 atm. for a limited time whereby an 
ai»prcciable but rostricted quantity of low-boiling hydro- 
carhims is formed, the treatment vrith H being carried 
out ill a series of reactors (of a described app.) and vapors 
furiTwd lieirig continuously removed from each reactor. 
Liquid is withdrawn from each reactor when only u portion 
of it has been improved to a predetd. extent, the portion 
<,(1 improved is removed from the liquid whicli is with- 
diav/n and the remaining liquid is passed to a succeeding 
risM tor for further treatment. Cf. C\ A, 28, (532*. 

Apparatus for testing the lubricating quality of oils 
by opacity (indicating suspended impunties). Virgil A. 
Schuenherg (to Light-Sensitive Apparatus Coni.). U. S. 
I,tm),772, Dec. 26. Various structural and operative 
Ui Uils are described . 

Lubricants. Wm. Helmoro and Ernest W. J. Mardles. 
Hrit. 398,222, Sept. 11, 1933. Lubricants formed of 
mintTal iiils, castor or olive oil, oleic acid and mixts. 
thm-of are mixed with a small proixirtion of Sn or a Sn 


1 compd., a. g., oleate, naphthyl, ricinoleate, phenyl, 
methyliodide, to mininilze Uie formation of riudge. Pb 
compds., a. g., tetnethyl, olcate, may also be added to 
increase the spontaneous ignition temp. 

Lubricants. Kenneth C. D. Hickman (to Kodak Ltd.). 
Brit. 398,936, Sept. 28, 1933. Lubricants, suitable for 
hubs and gear-boxes of automobiles, consist substantially 
of a cellulose ester or ether, vegetable and (or) fish oils 

2 and a heavy mineral lubricating oil. In an example 
6 lb. triethyl cellulose is soaked 15-26 hrs. in 64 lb. castor 

011, dissolved by heating to 210*, cooled and masticated 
and then masticated with 30 lb. crank -case oil. 

Base for use in heavy oils and greases.^ Alexander 
Horwitz. U. S. 1,939,170, Dec. 12. An A1 stearate base 
is compounded with about 5% of glycerol, and about 5% 
of the base is compounded with a mineral oil for the 
production of a highly viscous and stringy lubricant. 

3 Cf. C\ A, 27, 836. 

Greases. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Kr. 42,897, Nov. 15, 
1933. Addti. to 740,407 (C. A. 27, 2293). Consistent 
greases are obtained by adding to grca.Hes, products of 
high mol. wt. prepd. by polymerizing aliphatic, aromatic 
or hydroaromatic hydrocarbons, r. g., polystyrene, hydro- 
rublier or polymerization products of tcrpencs, cyclo- 
hexene or tetrahydronaphth^ene. 

Bituminous emulsions. T.«o Liberthson (to L. Sonne- 
^ born Sons Inc.). U. S. 1,940,807, Dec. 26. An emulsi- 
fying agent for producing stable emulsions with bituminous 
material such as tar or asphalt is prepd. from impure green 
petroleum sulfonic acids produced by the treatment of 
petroleum oil with H^SOi and coiitg. non -acid org. compds. 
by sepg. the green sulfonic acids from the as.socd. non-acid 
org. compds. by dissolving the acids in an aq. soln. of an 
ale. contg. not more than 3 C atoms such as BtOH and 
^ then producing an acj. soln. of the Na or K salts of the 
sulfonic acids. 

Dividing asphalt into particles. Roy A. Curran (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,039,391, Dec. 

12. Molten asphalt is dirt*cted against a rotating surface 
(of a described app.) which, as well as the adjacent air, 
is sufTiciently healed that the asphalt remains molten 
while in contact with the surface. 

Refining sulfate wood turpentine. Wilbur P. Gillespie 
6 and Daniel M. Wadsworth (to Bogalusa Paper Co.) . U. 8. 
1,938,693, Dec. 12. Kthylcnediamine is used for re- 
moving offensive odors. A bleaching powder also may be 
used. 
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CARLBTON B. CURRAN 


Viscosity of cellulose solutions. Mme. A. Dobry wd J. 
Duclaux. Compt. rend, •197, 1318 20(1933).— To det. 
ihe n'lation lietweeii the nature of the solvent and k in the 
Arrhenius .equation (C. A. 7, 2714)*Felating the viscosity 
and cemcn. of a cellulose deriv., D. and D. detd. the 
yisiosity of a nitrocellulose (11.4% N, obtained by frac- 
tional ppm.) in 11 solvents at conens. of 0.04 and 1%. 
Tin* l()W(‘r coiicn. permitted extrapolation to the origin to 
('ale. k at infinitesimally small .conens. Such values for k 
varied little from one solvent to another, in confirmation 
01 Diu'laiix's previous statement (C, A, 14, 3164) that at 
larRi* dilii.;. k is independent of the nature of the solvent 
and typresenls the sp. viscosity of a cellulose deriv. The 
vanaiiun of the viscosity and k observed at the higher 
^oiicn. <lepends largely on the solvent; this confirms 
McHuiifjj results {C, A. 20, 1714). k is independent of 
lav solvent at infinite dilns. tiecausc the micelles are 
aeiiluT swollen nor hydrated. Staudinger's theory (C. 
"■.24, 15G4-6, 3130) that the rapid increase of vis- 
cosity with conen. is due to the space occupied by the 
spheres of action of the macromols. is inadequate since the 
Nativr iuercasc is much larger with certain solvents than 
others. The best solvent is that one in which a low 
r«^sults at a rdative high conen. F. A. S. 
fnctionation of stigloottuloea, I. Okamura. CeUu- 


losechemie 14, 135-8(1933). — Com, cthylccllulose with 
2.9% moisture and 49.4% KtO was dissolved in glacial 
AcOH and fractioned by addii. of water. The temp, used 
in prepn. of fractions had only a slight effect on viscosity, 
and there was no evidence of acetylation. Viscosity 
of 1% solns. remained unchanged at 20** for 7 days. 
Fractionation into 8 parts (5 selected for detns.) was 

9 carried out according to ihe method of Rocha (C, A. 24, 
2^7) . Ethoxy content was approx, the same except for 
the very small fractions, llie 1 no. by the method of 
Hergmann and Macheiner (C, A, 24, 2877) increased in the 
later fractions. For pptn. by water in 1% AcOH soln. 
increasing amts, of pptg. agent arc required in passing 
from the higher to the lower fractions; for pptn. by 
hexane in 1% CeH® soln. the reverse is true. Viscosity 
in the Ostw^d viscometer with capillary of 0.667 cm. 

9 radius and 11 cm. length at 20” and 50” showed a decrease 
in lower fractions. The sp. mol. const. (Staudinger) is 
the same for homologous series. Osmotic pressure in the 
osmometer, with C«Ha as solvent, and membrane of finest 
**cellafilter'* at 36 0.1” increased in lower fractions, 

mol. wts. being higher in first fractions. Mol. wts.^by the 
osmotic pressure, I no. and viscosity detns. were approx, 
the same lor each fraction. C. A. Brautlecht 

Robert Haller and Friu 
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Loren*, mv, Chim. Acta 16, 116&-80(l»33).--Oxy. 1 plant*. L. Swsthcr. Pa^r-7. 21, 227-9(1933) sus- 
cellulose, pr^. from purified cotton cloth by treating penston of finely ground limestone is circulated tlirouKh J 
with alk. NaClO and C0!|, was extd. with wet steam. The battery of verticid chambers wldle SOi is forced threugh 
Cu no. (Schwalbe) decreased 00% from 11.3 in 12 hrs. the opposite direction. The content of CaO and free So 
The extn. results in soln. of a part of the reducing in the resulting acid can be regulated at will, wi^ much 
degradation products in the oxycellulose as such greater accuracy than in the usual tower method of acid 
without hydrolysis and the sol. part is adsorbed on the production. Clinton L. Brooke 

or^nal oxycellulose. Optical rotation in cupric tetram- Investigations of soda- and sulfate-digestiag processes 
mine hydroxide showed that the extd. oxycellulose still ^ V. Investigation of the influence of the 
contained oxidation degradation products. The compn. perature in ^e preparation of sulfate pulp. Erik Hags' 
of the oxycellulose ext. was studied. The appearance of a fund and Ingmar Eidcm. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 36, 
polymerofglucoscandapartlyoxidwd deriv.of it which (10:53); cf. C. A, 25, 1992 ; 26, 1776. — ^No great 
is built up chiefly of glucose residues indicates that the vantages seem to be assoed. with lowering the max. tenin' 
oxidation of cellulose with hypochlorite causes a hydrolytic below 170® cither in quality or yield of pulp. The nioisl 
splitting of the mol. On the basis of a chain structure of lure of the chips does not influence the strength of the pub' 
glucose re.sidues for cclluloM, hydrolysis means a breaking These statements hold only for first-class circulation ijf 
of acetal bonds between pairs of glucose residues and free- liquor and for unifotm chips. VI. Investigation of the 
ing of aldehyde groups. Oxidation of these chain frag- a significance of the concentrations of the liquor in the 
ments splits them further and changes the aldehyde groups production of sulfate pulp. Erik Hagglund and Kimt 
to COOH groups. The absence of d-gliicuronic acid in Aarsud. /Wd. 867-9. — Production of pulp proceeds faster 
hypochlmte-oxycellulose is shown, contrary to Prings- when air-dry rather than moist wood is digested, iljgij 
heim (C. A. 15, 2721). M. Heinig conen. of liquor also hastens the action. The tearing and 

The Scholler method for the saccharification of wood, bursting strength increase with a lowering of ^he conen. of 
Henry Brahnier. Tek. Ttd., Uppl. C, Kemi 63, 86-7 the liquor. Moist and dry woods give pulps of alwut tin* 
(1933). — ^A review with data on the economy of the same strength. Wilhelm Segerbloni 

process. D. Thiiesen The chemistry of sulfite pulping. XXVn. The con- 

Air oxygen, a factor in wood formation. C. G. Schwalbe ^ sumption of sulfur in the sulfite-cooking processes. Firik 
and K. E. Hoflmanu. 14, 133-4(19:53). — Hiigglund and Frank Garrick. Svensk rappers-Tid. JA, 

Sections of the bark of pine, beech and spruce trees wpe 704-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3749. — The S coti/iuined 
covered with paraffin paper during the vegetation period in sulfite-digesting processes, i. c., S Which caniidt In* 
(May-Oct.) and the trees cut in Nov. Sections of band- tecovered, originates from the H 2 S 04 formed, the \ooscly 
aged and unbandaged parts of the underlying cainbial bound HsSOa, and the tightly liouncl S. The fortSation 
layer were exanid. for OMe content by Fellenberg’s of the H 1 SO 4 occurs early in the digesting and is due io the 
method. The bandaged parts of pine and beech showed a presence of air. The H 2 SO 4 content rises as the. SO., 
slight decrease in GMc when compared to the unbandaged 5 content increases. About 2X)% of the SO- jiroducod is 
part (1.54-1.41%; 2.17-1.96%), while the spruce used in forming H 2 SO 4 . The loosely bound HaSO* depends 

showed an increase (1.87-2.00%). Max. variation in on the amt. of SO* in the digesting acid. The IcM^^dy 
OMe detns. was 1.16%. The bark of pine and beech, bound HaSOs accounts for about 20-^0% of thf* total S 
low in tannins, appears to permit passage of air O to the consumed, and the tightly bound S about 50 the 

cambial layer, while spruce bark, rich in tannin, prevents latter Ix^ars no relation to the SOa content. The Scon- 
O passive. Lignin was cnmipuled from the OMe content, sumption rises rapidly toward the end of the digesting. 
Analytical methods for detn. of pentoses and pectins in The increasing consumption of S with the increasing Ca 
spring sap, etc., are not available but S. and H. regard content is compensated for \^y the increased yield nf pulp, 
that most of the necessary pentose to form pectin and lig- 6 Wilhelm Si-getbloiii 

nil! must first be formed in the spring sap. C. A. B. What may be expected of liquor circulation in the sulfite 

Lignin determination by Halse's method. Sigrid process. Karl Ehningcr. Papier-Fabr, 31, Teeh.-wi^s. 

Samuelsen and Erik Stephansen. Papir^J, 21, 217 18 Teil 461-6(1933). — Savings in steam and time seem tu Im* 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1505.— Halsc's original method less significant than the improved quality of pulp due to 
{C. A. 20, :5()82), in which the sample is digested in an more uniform ccxiking. R. H. Doughty 

open flask for 12 hrs. at 20 ® with H 8 SO 4 and 39% HCl, is Use and recovery of causticizer sludge [in the alkaline 
modified by digesting in a closed flask for 2 hrs. at .30® pulping processes | . W. Schmid. Papier ’•Fabr, Sl.Teeh.- 

with H*S 04 and .36% HCl. Clinton L. Brooke wiss. Teil .509-10(19.3:5). -Descriptive. R. H. D. 

Combined lignosulfonic acid and its liberation. Carl The screen analysis of beaten pulp. K. Dittrich and 
Kullgren. Svensk Pappers~Tid. 36, 499 .501, 5:52-8 W. J5uos. Papier-Fahr, 31, Tech. -wiss. 'rcil 42.5-31, 
(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 5^i; 26, 4948. — K. reviews previ- 4.39-45 (1933). —The previously described mcthcxl (C. A. 
ous investigations on free and combined lignosulfonic acid 26, 6126) was applied to several chetn. pulps processed in 
and discusses various explanations of the relation involved, the lab. beater and lAmp^n mill. Sheets of the .4 fractions 
with special refertmee to the role played by Ca and H ions. sepd. were tested for strength, density and air transinis- 

Wilhelm Segerblom sion. The difference between the cutting action of the 
Tetraconiferylaldehydehydrosulfonic acid. (Tetralig- beater and the pounding action of the mill was shown 
noBulfonic add.) Peter Klason. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 36, 8 clearly in the amts., appearance and strength proiK'rtiys nl 
735-6(1933), — Descriptive. K. suggests that the mol. the finest fractions. Detailed test data and photoniicro- 
wt. of lignin must be at least 3640. Wilhelm Segerblom graphs are given. Simple measurement of the amt. of the 
UtUization of film scrim. Kurt Bratring. Nitrocellu^ fractions is not a safe criterion of pulp quality. However, 

lose 4 , 184-6 ( UK5:5) ; cf. C, A. 28, 719*. — A review. in connection with other tests, as frccness, it can K*ye 

E. M. Symmes valtutble information as to the effect of processing van- 
Consistence control. K. Sleinhach. Wochbl, Papier ~ ables. It should be of particular value in developniK 
fabr. 64, 630-9(1933). — Descriptive of the design and products with special properties. R. H. Haughty 
operation of the Haspa regulator. R. H. Doughty The beating process in hollsnder and Jokro miU. ^* 

Latex in pulp and paper manufacture. Emil Richter. ^ G. Jonas. Papier^Fahr. 3l, Tech.-wiss. Teil 47d‘jw 

Wochhl. Papierfabr, 64, 595-6(1933L— Practical expts. (1933). — The Ixsating actions of the Mallickh expil. w*aw 

are recorded. R. H. Doughty and Jokro mill (C. A . 25, 1074) are fundamenUlly am- 

Some little-known uses of viscose. Helmut Hoff- ent, the former having a much greater cutting • 
mann, Po^*«r-Fo5r. 31, Tech.-wiss. Teil 497-500(1933).— The, interrelations of processing Umc, slowness, 

The siglng of paper and cloth, preservation of fruit, and length, pulp strength, specific cutting and 

monuf. of sausage casings and sponge-like masses are effects, operating conditions and efficiency are set lonn 

described, with patent references. R. H. Doughty 30 curve figures. Analysis of the data by the w 

A now apparatus lor production of acid in sulfite i^p theories of S. Smith shows how operating condiUons 01 » 
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Ijcatcr should he contro^d to give desirad conibinations of 
nibbing and cutting action, and also the practical limits of 
this control. Since the Jokro mill is less sensitive than 
the l>eatcr to small changes in charge, speed and working 
nrcssiifei it seems a more suitable test instninient. 

’ R. H. Doughty 

Breaker beaters for old papers. F. Hoyer. WochhL 
pa^er-Fahr, 790-1, lS)9-12(1933). — Twenty com. 
units are descril)^. R. H. Doughty 

Mechanical teats on pulp and paper. R. Korn. Z. 

Ing. 77, 1301-7(1 — K. discusses briefly the 
nriiu’ipal phys. tests which are'^pplied to pulp and paper, 
with particular reference to the mechanism of the various 
lestiuK devices. The following tests on paper are out- 
lincd: (1) lH>p test, (2) tear, 4^ impact test, (4) com- 
jtiession and hardness, (5) stretch. .(6) air and steam 
penetration, (7) surface smoothness, (8) size absorption, 
itj) fastneas to rubbing, (10) test for surface grit, (11) 
eiiilK)ssing and lithographic properties. In addii., K. 
discusses the strength test as applied to pulps, by prepn. of 
liand sheets and detii. of bursting strength on the latter. 
I'hntographs and schematic diagrams of the instruments 
discussticl are •included. G. H. Young 

Protection from gaaea in industry, with special reference 
to the pulp and paper Industry. Hermann Wenzl. Tech, 
i kw. Fapier-Zdlstoff-Fahr, 30, 49-61(1933).— Charac- 
lenstics of common industrial noxious and toxic gases, 
u])pr()ved handling and storage procedure, handling of the 
usual accidents, protective devices and treatment of vic- 
tim'. arc treated in detail, with brief refen'iice to war gases. 

R. H. Doughty 

Automatic feed regulation in paper and cellulose ma- 
chines. Gerhard L 'Orange. 21, 219 23(19.33). — 

A thcoH'tical discussion of feeding systems in which the 
vdl. of siistx'tided material passing through feed pitx: 
vams a'ith the consistency. Clinton L. Brooke 

The research committee of the Swedish Paper and 
Cellulose Engineering Association. XVII. Extraction 
products from sulfite pulp. Bror HolnilKTg. Svensk 
hpfMirs-Tid, 36, 70(^-71(1933). — K6sutn6 of recent inves- 
Ufiatiuiis. Wilhelm Segcrblom 

The permeability of paper to water vapor. Wilhelm 
Siaedcl. Papier^Fahr, 31, Tech.-wiss. Teil 63, 3 -40, 64.V'9 

Coiisidcratiou of pn^vioits work (12 citations) 
iiil to the following method: A 200 sq. cm. sample is 
ciainiK-d over a shallow Al i>an contg. a well -said, felt; 
t'm wl. loss is detd. at intervals and the rate calcd. For 
•'onsistcnl results: the felt must carry siiflicient water; 
0.r» :i hrs. must lie allowed, depending on the sheet wt., 
I'T ihe rate to reach a const, value; an air velocity of 3 ^ 
'si'c., humidity const, to 2% and temp, const, to 
must In* maintained over the sample. Rag, straw, 
cht iii. and mech. pulp sheets at heating degrees from 20 
HO Schop])cr and wts. from 30 to 250 g./sq. m.'»give 
wairr iKTUicability values of 30-70 g./sq. m./hr. at 20® 
iiml with an external relative humidity of 65%. Coicn- 
tl'-riiiK and- rosin sizing do not affect the value. Com. 
I^aixrs* including parchment and grea,seproof papers, and 
^\lU»pliiUie give values of .3.5-60, waxed t)a|x?r 5 and niois- 
tun prrjof Cellophane 0.5. There is no relation between 
WHtt r piMiiieability and air tramsmissioii. S. agrees with 
Abmiiis and Chilson {C. A, 24, 6011), that the vapor- 
pressun- dilTi>rence across the sheet is tlie driving force in 
vapor traiisrriission, and fiuthcr that vapor-phase diffusion 
••iri lutively linimportant, most of the transfer being through 
iw filMT suljstance, at a rate specific for the nature of the 
‘*‘*«^* R. H. Doughty 

Paper testing with the Schubert puncture-dynamometer. 
;ax Radliggcr. WochhL PcMnerfabr. 64, 685-7(1933).— 
ip' ^^“struetion and operation of the app. (cf. C. A, 27, 
M ^ i\*‘*^‘* briefly criticized. By making certain (not 
Elated) changes in design and taking proper account of the 
ivneciioii, the results obtained with eitlier strijl or round 
w^ples may lie calcd. to tensile strengtli with reasonable 
‘vuracy. The sample must have negligible stiffness. 

. R. H. Doughty 

luamination of the Elmendorf [tearing test] apparatus, 
^ operation and tiie algniflcance of the test. W. Brecht 


and O. Imsct. Papier^Fobr. 31, Fest- u. Auslandsheft 40 - 
60(1933). — A method of aUibreUion of the PoUer-Rlmen- 
dorf tester based on the operating characteristics and estii. 
of friction Ios.ses is described; results agree closely with 
those of the Clark method (cf. C. A . 26, 1777). When a 
no. of sheets an* tom together: (1) the starting cut is not 
the same in all, liecaiise of poor design of the knife; (2) 
there is a marked tendency for the outer sheets to split, 
an abnormally high tearing force being required; (3) the 
friction IxUween the torn edges iiicn^ases the tearing 
resistance abnormallv. 3Tie cirors from these sources are 
si*,parately evaluated, and shown to reach 16% or more, 
^so, the relation of tearing resistance to wtdght of sheet 
is not linear. To obtain reasonably concordant and useful 
results ihe instrument should be calibrated often and enough 
sheets torn to give a scale reading of at least 20 g. ; wt. of 
sheets should lx* quite const.; and wt. and no. of sheets 
tom should be reported. Systematic errors of about 8% 
may then be expected. Not enough is known as yet about 
the mechanism of this complex test to pi!miit its use as a 
measure of fiber shortening in process. R. H. Doughty 

Drying felt and its preparation. W. Schmid. Poppers- 
Trdvarutid. Fifdand 1933, 908 9 (in Ck*rmati). — A review 
of the prepn. and proixTtics of drying felt. S. A. K. 

Paper and printing ink. Julius Bekk. Papier- Fahr, 
31, I'ech.-wiss. Teil 48,5-9(1933). — Printing quality of 
paper must be* evaluated with reference to the ink and 
process which is to Lxi used; hence tests such as capil- 
larity, air |x:nneability and oil absorption furnish no sun* 
measure of quality. The following tests est. the tendency 
to offset, hence fx^nnissible stx^ed and weight of impreasion 
with the ink and paiK*r used. (1 ) A sheet is printed with 
a standard ink and plate, the excess ink rapi^y removed 
by blotting and the amt. taken up by the paper detd. by 
weighing. (2) A sheet is printed, the amt. of ink applied 
detd. by weighing the plate before and after impression. 
The printed sheet is covered with a smooth paper to which 
a detd. prc.ssurc is intermittently applied. The interval 
elapsing tjefore this pressure fails to blurr the printing is 
the desired measure of quality. R. 11. Doughty 

The fluffing of newsprint. H^kon 'Storvik. Papir-J. 
21, 207 9(193.3); cf. C. A, 27, 5972.— Projecting fibers 
are dyed by passing a strip of the paper under an inked 
roller, the. dyed fibers arc pressed down with a glass plate, 
and the sample thus prepd. is photographed. 

Clinton L. Brooke 

Stencils for mimeographing. Curt. Kittler. KoUoid-Z. 
65, 119' 22(1933). — Patent review. Arthur Fleischer 

Making bakers' yeast from sulfite liquor (Gtirfein, 
Chastukhin) 12. Blue staining of timl)er and the molding 
of wood pulp (Alanko) 20. Elec, coiid. of cellulose ethers 
(KuvshinskiY) 2. Six*nt sulfite liquor (Vogel) 14. Hy- 
^aulic press for celluloid (Gcr. pat. 588,010) 24. Anna- 
line [for use in the manuf . of paper] (Ger. pat. 505,240) 18. 
Kublx^r-covcred wooden rolls [for use in paper manuf.] 
(U. S. i>at. 1,9.39,948) 30. Treating solids or liquids 
with gases or vapors [saccharification of wood] (Ger. pat. 
.585,318) 13. App. for making strips of cellulose derivs. 
(Ger. pat. 589,176) 29. Impregnating or coating porous 
' materials [pai^r stuff] (Ger. pat. 589,071) 13. Artificial 
products (for making film.s, threads] (Kr. pal. 755,048) 18. 
Waterproof compns. |of cellulose esters] (Fr. pat. 755,175) 
18. Pd alloys [used for spinning nozzles for rayon] (Ger. 
pat. 585,545) 9. App. for coating or impregnating paper 
with rubber compns. (U. S. pat. 1,939,842) 30. 

West, Clarence J. : Bibliography of Paper Making and 
I United States Patents on Paper Making and Related Sul)- 
jects, 1932. New York: Tech. Assoc. Pulp and Paper 
Ind. 175 pp. $2.00. 

CellulcMW. Francesco C. Palazzo and Fortunato 
Palazzo. Brit. 398,730, Sept. 21, 19.33. Woo4 pulp 
with a high content of alkali-resisting cellulose is made by 
treating the material to be refined, e. g., sulfite cellulose, 
in an autoclave with a liquid oontg. 1-1.5% NaOH and 
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0.2-0.3%oottcrfdaletnul9oklKasalt» stable to alkali, at 1-3 1 t. g,, a dil. mineral add. Among ezamplea a reaction 
atm. l-2hra. Na soaps of higher fatty acids may be tued. mixt., comprising fully esterified oellulM acetate -pro 

The treatment removes hemicelluloscs, fats and resins, pionaic, propionic add, AcOH and KiSOi, is dild. with aa' 

Complete removal of residual lignin components is effected AcOH and heated to 100 ’’F. The products may be 

by a mild oxidising treutment in 2 stages, first in a feebly in producing filaments, films, plastics, lacquers, etc. 
alk. and then in a feebly acid medium. Thus the pulp, in Celluloae esters. I. G. Fartienind. A.-G. (krich 

conen. of 5-0%, may be treated with a hypochlorite soln. Comms and Rudolf Hofmann, inventors). Ger. 581 

oontg. a little NasCOs or Cu(OH)2, or with a dil. NasOt Aug. 5, 1083. Addn. to 520,479 (C. A. 25, 4401)’ ami 

soln., and then with a soln. of HC10 or with dil. KMn04 ^ 528,821 (C. A. 25, .5030). Mixed cellulose esters are 

contg. a little H3SO4. The pulp is then treated with dil. ^ prepd. by treating cellulose with a fatty acid and thi 

H«SOi soln., washed and made into boards, sheets or flakes, anhydride of another fatty acid in the presence of a cata- 

If desired, the bleached material muy Ik* heated with dil. lyst, e. g., H9SO4, and a chlorinated hjrdrocarbon iitivinga 

NaaSOi and a little colloidal Na salt, washed, treated with .solvent action, e. g., CHfCU or C«H4Cl2. Example^, are 

HjeSk)! and again washed, 'i'he product may be used in given. 

the manuf. of cellulose esters and ethers and of artificial Cellulose esters. C. F. Boehringcr & Sloehne G. m. h, 
fibers and films. H. (Richard Mullcyr, Martin Schcnck, Wilhelm Wirl)at>' 

Cellulose. Henry Dresrfiis. Brit. 398,801, Sept. 18, and Fritz Muller, inventors). Ger. 588,214, Nov. 14, 

1033. Cellulose particularly suitable for esterification is 3 1933 (Cl. 12o. 0). Haloalkyl sulfonic acids, e. g., C),' 

obtained from wood, straw, grass or other Hgnified cellu- CSOsH, ClCH(SO»H)s and HrCH(SOjH)8, are used a«. 

lose material by sepg. the non-cellulosic constituents there- catalysts in the esterification of cellulose, 

from by a liquid comprising a glycol, e. g., ethylene glycol. Cellulose esters. Kodak-Path4. Fr. 754,800, Kov. 

propylene glycol, trimethylenc glycol. An aq. soln. of the 10, 193.3. Cellulose esters or derivs. thereof contg. a dk 

glycol, contg. 3(>--80% HjO, may be used at, e. g., 120 -80®. carboxylic acid radical are obtained by* esterifying a 

Increased pressure, if required, may be obtained by use of ctdlulose material with a dicarboxylic anhydride, sucli as 

an autoclave and int rocluction of an inert gas, e. g. , CO2, N , phthalic, succinic, dilactic or digl^wlic, in the presence of a 

under pressure or a low-boiling liquid, g., MiOH, EtOH, base such as pyridine or quinoline. The alkali salts of 

C|Ha, petr. ether. The material may be subjected to a ^ these compels., e. g., of acetoglycolute and acetodilaciuiL-, 

prior or simultaneous ttcatiiicnt, e. g., with dil. alkali or arc sol. in water and are therefore of great applicatuMi in 

the usual liquors, to remove resins, lignins, etc. In an adhesii*e compns., sizing and vehicles Jor 4ycs and pigmetits 

example ttiech. spruce pulp is subjected in a closed digester Cellulose esters. Sioc. des usitics chiniiques iKhone- 
to reduced pressure and an aq. soln. of ethylene glycol is l^oiilcnc. Fr. 754,901, Nov. 17, 1933. Cellulose fsicis 

run in. The treatment is carried out 0 hrs at ItK)", arc made by causing a cellulose material, as such partly 

after which the cellulose is removed and washed. Cf. etherified or esterified, to react with one or more acyla tins 

C. A. 28, 034®. agents, in the presence of a practically anhyd. hyriracid, 

Continuous apparatus for extracting cellulose from ^ e» g.> HF, in amt. at least equal to and preferably 
wood, etc. Lubomir Lemberger. Ger. 589,241, Dec. 0, limes (he wt. of cellulose. An inert solvent may abo )h 

1933 (Cl. 555. 2.10). present. Cf. C. .4 . 27, ‘189. 

Apparatus for extracting cellulose by the Bulfurous acid Mixed cellulose ester. HerlKrt Kranich. U. S. 
process. Aktielnilaget A. Kkstn'ims Maskinaffur. Ger. 1,940,218, Dec. 19. A hydrated sulfonitrocellulose aei- 

585,062, Sept. 28, 1933. tate contg. H2SC)4 about 2-3, HOAc 0 14 and N 7 10%, 

Making cellulose bonds. Vereinigte Glanz.sloff-Fabri- which is suitable for films, etc., is prepd. by treating 

ken A.-G. Ger. 585,957, Ocl. 13. 1933. cellulose with a specified mixt. contg. H2SO4, IINOj and 

Apparatus for circulathig and storing cellulose solutions. HOAc. 

Soc. indu.striel]e de Moy. Ger. 588,275, Nov. 10, 1933 6 Cellulose esters of lauric acid. Max Hagedoni and 
(Cl. 29fl. 0.0(i). See Fr. 092,047 (C ^.25, 1071). Georg Hingst (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). IT. S. 1,94(1.- 

Cellulose derivatives. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 394,722, 589, Dec. 19. Esters sol. in aromatic hydrocarbons and in 

July 6, 1933. Sec Fr. 747,727 {C, A, 27, 5535) . chlorinated aromatic hydnxiarbons are fonned by aclingon 

Colored cellulose derivatives. Ralph Dinklage. Brit, unaltered cellulose, at a temp, below 1 10® (suitably aljoui 

398,279, St'pl. 14, 1933. Products that are colored 80 1(K)®), with lauiTl. chloride in the prc.sence of an org 

throughout are obtained by condensing cellulose or an base such as pyridine in an amt. not substantially gn'au-r 

alkali cellulose with a reactive aromatic conipd. and then than that cquiv. to the lauryl chloride, and of a diluent 

producing from the condensation product a colored deriv. such as PhCl and then heating the ester thus formed lo -i 

by introducing into the aromatic radical a chromophoric ' temp, above 110® (suitably 135-40®). A cellulose di- 

group and an auxochrome. The colored cellulose compd. stearate is formed in a generally similar manner. U 

may be. admixed in soln. with viscose, e. g., for the produc- C, A . 28, 636*. 

tion of colored threads. Among examples (1) cotton wool Alkoxyolkacyl e^ers of cellulose. Henry Dreytus 

dissolved in H2SO4 is added to PhN02 and the product U. S. 1,940,709. Dec. 20. Products such as cellnloM 

poured onto ice and dissolved or dispersed in a suitable ethoxy- or met hoxy -acetates are formed by treaUng ccuu- 

medium; after reduction by NaH^a or nascent H the lose with reagents such as alkoxyacetic anhydrides m 

amino deriv. is diazolized and coupled with a napht hoi; and presi*nce of an acylation catalyst and of a liquid sol veil 

(2) alkali cellulose is treated with 1 ,2-dikelo-l -p-iiitro- 3 for the c«llulo.se deriv. Products suitable for "Inis, cic- 

phenyl-3-c.hloropropanc and the product condensed with are obtained and several examples and numerous 

dibenzyl ketone in pre.sence of a little sodaniide to give a and modifications of procedure are described. ‘ * 

compd. conig. a cyclopen tanonc group. The nitro 1,940,710 relates to the production of mixed cciiu 

compd. is then reduced, diazotized atid coupled with esters such as cellulose acetate-met hoxy or 

Naphthol AS. Cf. C. A. 27. 1166. acetates by treating cidlulose separately both wit n an 

Hot-pressed cellulosic products. Adriaan Nagelvoort phatic acid anhydrides and with alkoxy acid ’ 

(to Delaware Chemical Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,939,- both in the presence of acyUtion catalysts. 

404, Dec. 12. Products such as those of pulp Ijoard are examples with details and ipodifications of proccdii 

formed with an addn. of Sin water-repellent form and of a 9 given. i 1 irohrik 

fineness of about 2(X) mesh, substantially free from peptiz- Making cellulose ester capsules. Chcmiscne ^ 

ing agents for S, the S .serving to give improved strength, von Heyden A.-G. (Friedrich Klein, inventor). 

CeUulose esters. Carl J. Malm and Charles L. Fletcher 582,796, Oct. 12, 1933 (Cl. 395. 12.03). . ^ 

(to Kodak Ltd.). 9rit. 398,626. vSepi. 21, 1933. The Solvents for cellulose esters. Carbide and 
soly, characteristics of Me2CO-sol. mixed org. esters of Chemicals Corp. Ger, 585,530, Oct. 10, mW- 

cellulose, e, g., acetate propionate, acetate propionate ethers of C8H4(OH)2, especially the dimethyl en » 

butyrate, acetate butyrate, acetate stearate, acetate used as solvents for aoetyloelluloae* etc. ruurWs 

laurate, are changed by treating with a hydrolyzing agent, Celluloae acetato, Cyril . J • Stand and 
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Webber (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. l»939,236p 
pec. 12. Esterification of cellulose fibers is facilitate by 
pretreatment urith a bath contg. a substantial proportion 
of N204* 

Cellulose acetates. British Celanese Ltd. Brit. 398,- 
Sept. 4, 1933. Cellulose acetates obtained with the 
aid of HsSOi, H1PO4 or other oxy acids or derivs. of such 
acids arc ripened until the Ac content is reduced to only 
(calcd. as AcOH) soj^hat although MciCO soly. is 
reached the process does not proceed to normal MciCO 
holy- Kipening is carried out under conditions such that 
litiv acid present is an oxy abid. The resultant cellulase 
acetates yield noii-deluslering products, e. g., rayon. 

CeUulose acetate compositions. Russell L. Jenkins (to 
Swann Research, Inc.). U^. 1,941,202, Dec. 20. A 
clilurinated biphenyl is used as a walerproofer and flame 
retarder with cellulose acetate comphs. suitable for photo- 
graphic films, etc., and which also may contain various 
solvents and plasticizers, etc. 

Translucent cellulose nitrate products. Charles S. 
Webber and Cyril J. Stand (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
X'. S. 1,9.39,244, Dec. 12. Products such os cellulose 
acetate or •nitrate sheets are rendered translucent by 
treatment with a bath formed of equal proportions of 
McOH and acetone or the like and then with an ElOH or 
CJL bath. 

Making hollow cellulose bodies. Wolff & Co., Emil 
C/apek and Krwin Bauer. Ger. 6(56, 770, Oct. 17, 1933 

(Cl. .39A. 12.a3). 

Dipping-formers for the manufacture of hollow articles 
of cellulose. Ernst Blcibler. Brit. 398,092, Sept. 7, 

\m. 

Apparatus for making patterned bands of regenerated 

cellulose. Kalle & Co. A.-G. (Maximilian Paul Schmidt 
and Julius Voss, inventors) . (Wr. 585,tH)3, Oct. 12, 193.3. 

Apparatus for drying seamless tubes of regenerated 
cellulose. Kalle fir Co. A.-G. (Julius Voss, inventor). 
C.rr. r)88.l02, Nov. 14, 19.33 (Cl, .39a. 19.03). Addn. to 
(C. A. 25, 84.3). 

Plasticizers for use with nitrocellulose, etc. Wm. C. 
Arscin. U. S. 1,938,791, Dec. 12. Kstcrification 
cnnipds. are formed from poly- and mono-hydric ales, such 
as Rlycvrol, ethylene glycol, ethyl, butyl and benzyl ales, 
with “polytmsic" acids such as phthalic acid, tartaric acid 
(IT citric acid, these; products being suitable for use; in 
lucqui-ts or oilier coiiipns. such as those contg. synthetic 
iisiiis. In general, these products arc viscous liquids. 
S(’viTal examples with details of procedure are given. 

Manufacture of seamless celluloid articles from bars of 
celluloid. Lucifer J. Most. U. S. 1,940,22^1, Dec. 19. 
In making articles such as fountain pen barrels and caps, 
ii rm'ssed celluloid bar is softened, placed in a form larger 
than the bar, and a coraprc.ssed fluid such as compressed 
air is introduced into the recess of the bar to expand,it and 
fill the form. App. is described. 

MetaUizing celluloid surfaces, etc. Karl Kiefer. II . S. 
1, '.MI ,438, Dec. 20. The surface of celluloid or the like is 
tieati’d with a soln. of a Sn salt contg. ale., and the treated 
MU face is then metallized (suitably l3y use of AgNOj) . 

Compound sheet material. Eniest Hibbert. Aus- 
tralia 9851/32, Sept. 21 , 103fL Alternate layers of paper 
juul ruliber latex are vulcanized together to produce a 
inai»jriul suitable for wall papers, floor coverings, elec. 
ujMilutDrs, cement bags, etc. 

Phytosterol, fatty acids and resin acids from raw tail-oil 
soap. HAkati Saiidqvist and Torsten O. H. LindstrOm. 
* . 8. 1,940,372, Dec. 19. Raw tail-oil .soap obtained in 
Ou- iiiiinuf. of cellulose by the sulfate method is dried 
under a pressure of less than 30 mm. Hg, the coned, ma- 
lt rial is extd. with a solvent such as ether in which phytos- 
itrol and non-saponifiable substances are sol., impurities 
OK' removed from the ext. by shaking with an alk. material 
i'Uch as NaOH soln., and the solvent is dist<L off and the 
rtsidm. is crystd. to obtain pure phytoscerol. Fatty 
nnd resin acids are also recovered. 

Kipening vlacoae airup. George A, Richter (to Brown 
r. S. 1,938,722, Dec. 12. A film of unripened 
Be simp is progressivdiy deposited on a heated surface 


1 such as that of a rotating steam-heated drum under atm. 
pressure, and the heated film is removed from the heated 
surface in a ripened but un jelled condition. App. is 
described. 

Rayon from viacose. Vereinigtc Glaiizstoff-Fabrikcn 
A.-O. (Hugo EUing, inventor). Ger. 589,467, Dec. 9, 
1933 (Cl. 29tf. 6,08). In the manuf. of rayon from 
viscose by the reel- or pot -spinning process, the filaments 

2 arc subjected to tension, and if desired to friction, between 
the spinning nozzle and the collecting device, but the 
intermediate drying before the usual after-treatment is 
effected without tension. Rayon of unifortnly high wet 
strength is obtained. 

Rayon. Algemeenc Kunstzijde Unie N. V. Fr. 766,- 
140, Nov. 20, 1933. A method of winding on bobbins to 
avoid “mirror'* effects is described. 

Rayon. Soc. pour Tind. chim. A BAle. Fr. 765,267, 

3 Nov. 22, 1933. Threads made from regenerated cellulose 
are esterified in the form of spinning cakes while the struc- 
ture of the threads is maintained. 

Rayon. Stx;. pour la fabrication de la soie. artificiellc 
Rhodiaseta. Fr. 755,309, Nov. 23, 1933. Rayon having 
a normal luster, but easily dulled, is made from a spinning 
soln. obtained by dissolving several cellulose acetates 
having different characteristics, e. g., contg. different 
^ amts, of AcOH. 

Rayon, etc. Adrianus J. L. Moritz (to American Enka 
Corp.). IT. S. 1,940,602, Di^c. 19. Colored filaments, 
films, etc., of a silk-like luster are obtained from solns. such 
as those of vi.scose by incorporating into the soln. when it is 
made 0.05 0.4% of a pigment (calcd. on the wt. of the 
cellulose content) and then, prior t<} spinning, adding less 
than 1.5% of pine oil (calccl. on the soln.). 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 754,683, Nov. 10, 
5 1933. Filaments, etc., made from cellulose acetate or 
other derivs. are submitted to a sapoti. while in tnovcmciit 
but without being submitted to any or only to a very low 
teiLsion. The filaments are afterward washed and dried, 
also without tension. Before sapon. they are submitted 
to a drawing. Fr. 754,084. Threads, ribbons, textiles, 
etc., contg. cellulose derivs. arc treated with a sapong. 
agent in the presence of an oil, e. g., Turkey-ri*d oil, olive 
^ oil or a light minei'al oil in the form of an emulsion. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 754,685, Nov. 10, 
19.33. In treating products contg. cellulose derivs. with 
softening agents for the puri)osc of drawing them, an oily 
or fatty substance or a soap and (or) a wetting agent is 
added to the softening agent. Thus, an aq. soln. of di- 
oxanc contg. 1- 2% of the Na salt of the sulfuric ester of 
lauryl ale. may be used. Cf. C. A . 28, 896*. 

Producing, delustering and other treatments of rayon, 
7 films, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Bril. 398,258, Sept. 14, 
1933. Artificial filaments, threads, yarns, films, fabrics, 
etc., arc delustcred, weighted, mordanted, etc,, by in- 
corporating therein an iiiorg. compd. in finely divided 
form and treating the formed prcxlucts with a reagent to 
convtTt said compd . into its final f ortn. Thus yam contg. 
finely divided Zti or Sii hydroxide is t rented with a soln. of 
H1PO4 or a phosphate. The inorg. comiKl. is preferably 
g incorporated in the spinning soln. Among examples (1) 
^ an Me«CC) soln. of cellulose acetate contg. finely divided 
NatSOi is spun into an aq. soln. of Ba(CNS)sand NH4CNS, 
and (2) cellulose acetate yarn is soaked in a dispersion of 
NaH2ro4 in ale., lifted and immersed, without boiling, in a 
Na zincate soln. 

Apporatua for manufacture of rayon filaments by the 
stretra-Bpinning process. August Hartmann and Gott- 
hard Bauriedd (to American Bemberg Corp.). U. S. 
9 1,939,309, Dec. 12. Various structural mcch. and opera- 
tive details are described. 

Device for spinning rayon the aid of two different 
precipitating liquida. Edwin Schurz and Kurt Mdkus. 
Ger. 580,824, Oct. 26, 1933 (Cl. 29a. 6.02). Addn. to 
672,705 (C. A, 27, 4398). 

Spinning eentnfuge for rayon. Waldemar zur L6wen 
(to American Bemberg C^rp.) . U. S. 1,940,339, Dec. 19. 
Structural and mech. features. 
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Soianing madiiae for rayon. Soc. anon, textiles arti- 
ficieis de Reims. Ger. 585,759, Get. l.'i, 1933. 

Spinning nozzles for rayon. Comptoir g^n^ral des 
in^taux prdcieux. Vr. 755,342, Nov. 23, 1^33. Con- 
struction. 

Artificial threads. "Sidac," Soci^t^ indnstriellc dc In 
cellulose, wSck*. anon, lirit. 398,427, Sept. 14, XSKiii, 
Bands of cellulose, lilni, e. j?., waste strips produced in the 
nianuf. of cellulose films, preferably from regenerated ^ 
viscose, are hxisely compressed or crushed in the direction ‘ 
of their width. The resulting strands may \yc loosely 
twisted or doubled with other yams and they may la.* 
fireproofed, g., by treatnieiii with a liorax soln. 

Dry-spinning apparatus for producing artificial filaments, 
ribbons, etc. British Celatiese Ltd. and Kdward Kinsc:lla. 
Brit. 398,478, Sept. 12, 1933. 

Artificial filaments, fihns, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
398,109, Aug. 28, 1933. Artiticial films, etc., of org. ; 
dcrivs. of cellulose, of modified properties, e. g., luster, wt., 
heat resistance, etc., are obtained by incon>orating therein 
an org. B coinpd., e. g., Me, Kt or glycerol borate. The B 
compd. may be decompd. in the spimiing soln. or in the 
materials to form’ other B conipds., e. g., Kt borate, dis- 
solved in ale., may be added to an aq. Me^CO cellulose 
acetate .soln., HxHOs being formed in the spinning soln. 

Artificial filaments from materials such as cellulose 
acetate. Camille Dreyfus and Win. Whitehead (to 
Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,938,023, Dec. 12. 
Filaments of low luster are obtained by extruding a soln. 
coiitg. an org. cellulose dcriv. such as cellulose acetate and 
a watcr-sol. salt of a higher aliphatic acid such as trieth- 
anolamine trioleate or K ricinoleate which is sol. in the 
org. solvent (s. g., acetone) of the. cellulose deriv. used, 
the extrusion being elTected through orifices into a setting 
fluid such as an evaporative atm. which does not alter the 
soly. of the salt, so that on solidification of the filaments at 
least some of the water -sol. suit is retained in them. 

Artificial filaments from materials such as cellulose 
acetate. Wm. 1. Taylor (to Celanese Corp. of America). 
U. S. 1,938,040, Dec. 12. A soln. of an org. cellulose 
deriv. such as cellulose acetate coiitg. a welting agent such 
as Turkey -red oil and a solvent such as acetone is extruded 
into a setting medium (such as a current of air) which dtwrs 
not remove the wetting agent. The product may Ik* 
deluslered by use of steam, water or ale. 

Filaments of low denier from cellulose acetate. Henry 
Dreyfus. U. S. 1,941,204, Dec. 20. Solns. of cellulose 
ac!elate in acetone contg. siiflicient water (suitably 10% or 
more) to yield solns. of substantially lower viscosity than 
that of solns. of the same coiicii. in acetone contg. 5% of 
water are spun and drawn down. The soln. may also 
contain EtOHi,. 

Ascertaining and recording the thickness or denier of 
artificial filaments. Julius Brenzinger (to Max Ams 
Chemical Engineering Corp.). IT. S. 1,940,072, Dec. 19. 
A record is made, with respect to elapsed time, of varia- 
tions in the relative s|)eeds of the pump that delivers the 
synthetic material and the spool tliat winds the thn:ad. 
App. is described. 

Textile materials. Henry DR*yfus. Brit. 398,820, 
Sept. 11, 1933. In the maiiiif. of spun yarn from org. 
c^lulosi' derivs. the material is provided, before the open- 
ing, ceding, drawing and carding operations, to minimize 
electrification difliciilties, with an outer coating contg. a 
hygroscopic substance, which is cellulose or cellulose deriv. 
material, (a deriv. of) a degraded cellulose or (a deriv. of) 
a polyvinyl ale. I'hc coating may contain also other 
hygroscopic, non -colloidal materials, e. g., glycerol, NH 4 
citrate, chlorides and nitrates of Mg, Ca, Zn, Fe, acet- 
amide, methylamine-HCl, etc., and roughening media, 
e, g., SiOs, BaSOf, kieselguhr, etc., to assist spinning. A 
celTidose coating may he regenerated from a coating of 
viscose, NH 4 viscose, nitrocellulose or an ainmoniacul Cu 
or metidlic ^t soln. of cellulose or may result from the 
surface ^pon. of the fllament or fiber. A cellulose deriv. 
coating may be of esters, e. g., acetate, propionate or 
ethers, e. g., Me, El or tx^nzyl ethers, of a cellulose so 
degraded, previous to, during or subsequent to the intro- 


duction of the substituents that the product is h3rdrophilie 
or of a deriv. contg. substituents of a hydroiihilic clianic^ 
ter, a. g., OH, COOH or carboxylic salt groups, as, tt. ft 
e.sters of oxalic, maleic, glycolic, malic, lactic, tartaric or 
glyceric acid or hydroxy and carboxy alkyl ethers. 

Separating fibrous and non-fibrous constitueats of 
vegetable materials such as cereal straws. Adolf Havi't r-. 
lander (to Alliert D. Stewart). U. S. 1,941,350, Dt'c. 2»i, 
The material is agitated with steam in a solvent such as a(|. 
liquor contg. Ca(OH)t to loosen and dissolve non -fibrous 
material, the soln. formed is sepd. by niecb. pressure 
from fibrous material, and the soln. is then cvapil. to 
ret?over a non-fibrous residue. 

Reducing the solution viscosity of cellulose fiber. 
George A. Richter (to Brown Co.). U. S. l,941,ir».t’ 
Dec. 20. Materials siich as cotton and pi'cliberated wihk! 
pulp are digested at temps, above 150** in a sulfurous 
soln. of a sulfite contg. no more free than combined SO.,. 

Cellulose digester. AktielK)laget Nordiska Arniatm.! 
fabrikerna. Ger. 584, OfK), Sept. 22, 1933. 

Sieve for cellulose digesters. Aktieliolagct Nurdiskn 
Amiaturfabrikcrna. Git. 586,701. Oct. 25, 1933 (t'i 
5.55.2.40). 

Sulfite cellulose digestion. Gustaf Haglund (to Patent < 
aktielMdaget Grdndal-Ratncn) . U. S. 1,940,136, Dec. Jw. 
Cellulose -contg. material such as wood eliips is first ccMikc/l 
with a soln. of a sulfurous acid salt such as NallSOi uiid 
then, after withdrawal (if necessary) of a stiiLuble amt. of 
the original soln. from the cmiking vessel, a soln. of SOj is 
added in waste liquor or wash water from a similar coDkin^ 
operation, and the cooking is continued for a funluT 
IHTicKl. There is thus obtained a high concii. oil l»\- 
produets in the waste liquor formed. Cf. C. A . 27, .^ISS. 

Chemical pulping of fibrous materials. Carl E. Bfimm 
and Alrik li. Litndbcrg (to Chemiimlp Pnxvss, 

U. S. 1,938,802, Dec. 12. MaUTial such as wood clitp^ is 
fed through a plurality of . superposed digesting chamliers 
in each of which the material is treated with a heated 
cliciii. liquor under a pressure independent of the pre.s.siiits 
existing in the other chamlKTS. Various features of ii]>|) 
are described. 

Apparatus for separating longer fibers from the white 
water of paper pulp. Carl B. Thorne. Brit. 39S,9.Hii. 
Sept. 28, 1933. 

Apparatus for producing white pulp from resinous wood 
Harald Jensen and Johan K. B. Raeder. Ger. r)8l),5r>‘», 
Oct. 23, 1933 (Cl. 55</. 1.40). 

Apparatus for bleaching cellulose pulp of high density 
Gcbr. Bellmcr. Gtr, 585,146, tSept. 30, 1933. 

Agitating tank for cellulose pulp, etc. Olaf Qvilkr (to 
A/S Thiines raek. Vaerksted). U. S. 1,939,225, Dec. IL> 
Various details of un app. with circulating puui]).s an- 
descrilx’d. 

Apparatus for mixing and blending paper pulp. Kiiie 
dolph V. Binghaiii. U. S. 1,93b, 101, Dec. 12. Various 
details are descrilxd of an app. with a tank and a pluraliu 
of material -circulating* pumps. 

Tool for taking samples of baled pulp or the like. 
Arthur B. Andrews. U. S. 1,939,430, Dec. 12. Striu- 
tural details. 

Hammer mills for paper pulp. William T. Doyle (to 
Sturtevant Mill Co.). Brit. 398,747, Sc*pl. 21, 1933. 

Centrifugal sieve for paper stuff. Andreas Biffar. Ger. 
588,116, Nov. 13, 1933 (Cl. 55d. 2.10). 

Apparatus for refining and screening fiber stock forjM- 
per manufacture. John A. Wiener. U. S. 1,939,74<, 
IX‘C. 19. Mech. featum. ^ 

Paper-making apparatus. Wilhelm Poeschl, Ritdcji 
Poeschl and Wilhelm Roth (to Rohrbacher Leclerfabnk 
Josef Pocschrs Sfihne A.-G.).* U. S. 1,938,037, Dec. V2. 
Portions of suction chests which come into direct contact 
with strainers arc formed with leather facings. 

Paper-making apparatus. James K. Darby (to Wni. 
H. MiRspaugh). U. S. 1,939,337, Dec. 12. Structural 
and mech. features. . 

Round-sieve machine tor making paper, etc. 
dcr Maschinenfabrik von Theodor Bell & Cie. Ger. 
585,037, Oct. fl, 1933. 
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paper-maldiii michiiie (fourdiinier type). Gumal 
Knopp. Ger. 585»147a Oct, 11, 1933. 

paper machine with two Buction roIlerB. Win. H. 
MiJIspaugh. Ger. 585,729,. Oct. 9, 1933. 

Lone-Bi®^® paper machine. Firnia J. M. V^aith. Ger. 
Oct. 4, 1933. 

Hollander for paper making. Anton I). J. Kuhn. 
(Vii.. '585,536, Oct. (5, 1933. 

Press roUs for paper mnnufacture. Kirnm Arthur 
St'hulz. Austrian 135,558, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 55^.). 
Addn. 10 132.595 (C. /1 . 27,'i3r)09) . 

Method of joining the dnds of wire cloth for paper- 
making machmes. T. J. Marshall & Co. Ltd. and 
UoIktI O. Dclienhain. Brit. 397,029, Aug. 31, 1933. 

Spray-treating web materiahon paper-maldng apparatus, 
himuiid i\ Arpin, Jr. U. S. I.9;i8,790, Deo. 12. Web 
iiijurial passing through the app. and while in heated 
coiiilition is sprayed with a liquid treating material such as 
Tiu'lted paraffin. 

Weight regulating of paper stock. h>uost Poirier, 
r. S. 1,1*39,411, Dec. 12. Various details of app. and 
DiR-ralion a^e descriU'd. 

Paper. The Mead Corp. Ger. 588.(K)3, Nov. 1 1 , 193^1 
(Cl. 55r. 3.10). A suspension of any of the usual fillers Ls 
sii|i])lied to the wire side of a moist paper web during the 
nuimif . c»f the paper. Pressure may lx; applied to force the 
sMsueiisioii into the web. PaiH?r having the same appear- 
ance on both sides is obtained. Various forms of app. are 

flcsciilwd. 

Waterproof paper. Kodak-Patli6. h'r. 754,514, Nov. 
10, 19.33. A waterproof packing pajKT is obtained by 
iinjnegnatiiig paper with a dil. solii. <»f wax and afterward 
rnnliiig it wHth a s«ln. of nitroa Uulosi* cotitg, a relatively 
proporlion of a plasticizing agent, with or without the 
of a resin. 

Coated paper. The C'haiiiimni Coaled Paper Co. Oer. 
•s:,,0»i3, Sept. 28, 1933. See 'Brit. 333,225 (C. A. 25, 

• ) , 

Waxed wrapping paper. C'urroll B. Wilkins (to Nashua 
(iiininied Coaled Paper Co.). U. S. 1,938,949, Dec. 
]J A prodiieL of .stibslaiitial opacity and high gloss coin- 
luisis u l>o(iy of inqier stock assued. with matiTial of sub- 
^;^lnlialI,v different refractive properlies such as “titaiiox** 
ii.iil lieu led with colorless wax. 

Heat and adhesive treatment, etc., applied to wax-coated 


l^r aa in paper-bag manufacture. Stuart Moore (to 
Dixie Wax Paper C^. U. S. l,940,55lHi0-l, Dec. 19. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Safety paper. Frank S. Wood (to Inkset Safety PaT)er 
Co.). IJ. S. 1,939,378, Dec. 12. Safety paper is made in 
one continuous o]XTation comprising at least approx, 
dehydration and subs(*.quent application and absorption of 
about 8% water, decolorized iodine, tannic acid and 
HOAc or cquiv. substances, no further drying Ijeiiig 
required. 

Translucent paper. Fred O. Reiss (to Aladdin Indus- 
tries Ltd.). Bril. 397,550, Aug. 28, 1933. Paper with a 
high o-cidlulose content is iiiipregiiutcd with aglyptal-tytx' 
artificial resin to form a translucent, heat-resistant paper, 

g., for shades of iiicniidesccnt mantle lamps. The paper 
is ma<le from spruce chips digeste d with H^SOa, blown and 
washed, sufTicieiit /?- and •) -ctIIiiIosc, r. g., 5%, being left 
to act as binding medium and no size Ix^ing used. 

Transparent paper coated with adhesive. Win. W. 
McLauriti. S. 1,940,35.3, Dec. 19. A coating of 
normally dry and non-tacky character but adapted to 
adhere to glass and to take various printing inks witlioni 
causing the inks to run comprises u high proportion of 
dextrin and a small proportion of a gelatin glue. 

Cigaret paper. Soc. anon, des anciens etabli.sseincnt.s 
Bruunstcin Frdres. Ger. 588,327, Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl. 
55/. 16) . SiH* Brit . 380,724 ( C. A . 27, 5541 ) . 

Apparatus for forming wallboard and like fiber webs 
from viscous stock. Henry W. Piquet (to MacAndrews 
and Forbes Co.). U. S. 1,939,518, Dec. 12. Alecli. and 
ofKTative details. 

Pulpboard. lIiilHTt L. Becher (to Agasote Millboard 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,515, Dec. 12. Ihilplxiard is formed of 
a compa^ssed inivl. of filxr together with paraffin about I 
4% and inonlati wax about 0.2.5 -1 .0%, a siibstaniial pro- 
]M>rtioti of thi- latter being in the form of a metallic salt in 
uiiiforni distribution with the i>araflln in a condition such 
as can lx obtained by ppln. from an emulsion including 
{laraffin and .sa)M)iiified monlan wax. 

Flberboard. Roixrl G. Quinn (to Tnteniaiional Paper 
Co.). U. S. 1,939,082, Dec. 12. In the nianiiL of filx.r* 
Ixiard, a filxn* pulp stoi'k impn*gnated with fire]YrcM>fing 
salts and having a pn of about 5.2 is mixed with a colloidal 
sits)xnisioti of bitiitninous material having the pro|3erty of 
lieiiig pptd. by nialeriul of this pu. 


24- EXPiX)SIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CHARtliS n. MUNROK AND C. U. STURM 


The flammability of the mixture 2H- + O.^ at low pres- 
sure. Pierre 'fauziu. Coinpt. ren(L 197, 9(1933). — 

I'Ih- pu'ssiin* limits betw|;eu which the iiiixt. will bxrn are 
'l-id. as a function of temp. Ijclweeii 420“ and 550”. 

, J. B. Austin 


(rf inixts. of acids [prepn. of nitration niixts.) 

'Meskov) 18 . 


Explosive. Norman O. Johnson (to K, I. du Pont de 
Xniiours ik Co.). U. S. 1,940,255, Dec. 19. A solid 
ni'iallic nitrate such as NaNOi is n.sed in the form of 
''ijiuTical jKdlets in making exphxsives such as a iion- 
platiiioijs dynamite compii. coiitg. also nitroglycerin, 
sawdust and CaCO*. Cf. C. A. 28, (i45‘. 
Explosives. Dyiiainit-A.-G. vomi. Alfred Nobel & Co. 
• ['ll. Nacmm and K. F. Meyer, inventors). G«r. 583,17*.*, 
J3, p.)33 (CL 78r. J7). In the manuf. of explo- 
Mvi's comprising NH4N03 and nitroglycerin or nitroglyeol, 
;» luiiiid or semiliquid hydrocarbon or a mineral or fatty oil 
added in an amt. at lea.st 15% of that of the nitroglycerin 
nitroglyeol. The proportion of the latter ill the compns. 
can tluMi be raised to over 10%, without increasing the 
wiisitiyem ss of the ootninis. to handling, friction or sh«K'k. 
iin* iiitroglyccriii or nitroglyeol may lie. given a sinipy 
‘‘‘HKisitMicy l)y addn. of a little mtr<KH*lliilosc. 

Explosives. I. G. FarlRmind. A.-G. I'Y, 755,059, 


Nov. 18, 1933. Mixed crystals »if NaNOa and NaClOn, 
^ cither as such or mixed with an e.xivss of these salts are usef I 
for the manuf. of explosive.s. 

Fuses for explosives. Schafficr & Co. Austrian 135,- 
704, Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 785.). Elcc. time fuses charged 
with a niixt. of prnvd. Fe and an oxidizing agent, e. g., 
KM11O4, contain as a retarding agent a powd. inert ma- 
terial of good adherent properties, e, g., chalk. lYcfer- 
ably, the inert material is mixed with the powd. Fe, and 
0 the oxidizing agent then added. 

Separating nitroglycerui and residual acid. Arnold 
Schmid. U. S. 1,939,534, Dec. 12. Various details of 
app. and oix‘ration are descrilied involving the use of an 
inclined sc*pg. vessel with a temp, control jacket, etc. Cf . 
C. A , 27, 4403. 

p-Phenylenediamine dipicrate. Jean Piccard (to Her- 
cules Powder Co.). U. S. 1,939,365, Dec. 12. This 
compd., which is suitable for use in delay elec, blasting caps 
9 for Igniting time; fuses, is formed bv reaction of ^-phenyl- 
eticdiaminc with picric acid in ale. or other solvent. 

Hydraulic press for gunpowder, celluloid and like In- 
fianunable materials. Pried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-4>. 
Cier. 688,010, Nov. 11, 1933 (Cl. 78c. 2). 

Discharge cap for blasting cartridges. Frank H. Arm- 
stning (to Safety Mining Co.). D. S. 1,1*41,196, Dec. 25. 
Stntcinral details. 

Flashlight cartridges. Schaffier ik Co. Austrian K16,- 
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Wr, Dec. 11, 1033 (Cl. 78b.). An dec. actuated ignit- 1 
device for flashlight cartridges comprises a pill, prepd. 
from powd. Zr and an oxidizing agent, in which leads for 
the current are inserted. 


mixt. of powd. Mg or A1 with an alk. earth oxalate is 
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assoed., with the aid of a binder, with a cheap cdmbuslihie 
material such as paper or wood« The oompnsa so obtainoc] 
are insensitive to fncUon or shock. A flame is necessary 
to ignite them, but once ignited they are not extinguisht^d 
by wind. Various methods of prepg. and using ih^ 
compns. arc indicated. Thus, ordinary matches may 
coated with a mixt. of powd. Mg and SrCtOi, or a caudle 
wick may be similarly impregnated. 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


L. A. OLNEY 


The dyestuffs industry in 1933. K. Brightman. Jnd, 
Chemist 10, m-21(l(Ki4). £. H. 

The action of alkaline copper-solution on silk flbrdn. 
V. Application of the conductometric titration to the system 
of fibroin-xopper-amine. 1 and 2. Yujiro Takamatsu. 
J, Soc. Chem. Tnd., Japan 36, Suppl. binding 062-8 
(108.3); cf. C. A. 28, 90 P.- Conductometric titration 
curves were established for solns. of etliylcmediaminc 
(I), and Cu(OH )4 + I. The. curve f<»r I has 2 breaks, 
the first at tlie point of complete neutralization to the 
mono-acidic-base and the second where all is neutral 
salt. If Cu(OH)x:I « 1 :2, the curve shows 2 breaks, the 
first at the end of a descending branch at the. point of 
complete neutralization of the base (Cul2)(OH)2, and the 
second in a rising curve at the point of complete decoinpn. 
of the complex salt into simple salts. If Cu(OH)a:I 
1: >2, an addnl. break enters the curve, for the point of 
complete neutralization of the excess I. Similar curves 
were detd. for the system fibroin Cu I for exact and ex- 
cess quantities of I. VI. The mechanism of the solution 
o fibroin in copper-amine solution. Tltid. (i68 72.— 
The soln, of fibroin can he expressed by the. equation x » 
ife/", where x is the diss<ilved amt. of fibroin at tlie time / 
and k and n arc consts. which were detd. from expU. 
data. 3'he equation was found to give vulue.s which agreed 
well with actual data. ICarl Kaintnermeyer 

Chemical examination of furs in relation to dermatitis. 
IV. The chemical reactions of dyeing with p-phenylene- 
diamine and p-aminophenol. H. K. Cox. Analyst 59, 
S-’l 1(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 902^— A quantitative study 
of the oxidation of the diamine with H202 in the. presence, of 
fur, shows that the principal pigment formed is an azine. 
combined with iiroteiiis from the fur. Bandrowski's 
base was found on the surface of the filers and in the dye- 
bath there remained considerable of the inioxidizcd dye- 
stuff together with B.’s base and traces of qitinone and 
NH*. Similar study with the aniinophonol .showed the 
presence of an oxazine <m the fur. The aziiic from the 
diamine forms a leuco cotnpd., with the. addn. of only 
0.18% II, by the action of TiCb; the Iciico eonipd. can 
also be formed by direct oxidation of B.*s base in sohi. 
and contains at least 9 benzene rings. A preliminary 
account is given of the reaction of B.'s base with dil. 
IICI whereby free ^-phenylene.diamine is formed. This 
base is not, as lias been assumed, the desired product 
in fur-dyeing. 'I'he properties of other intermediate 
oxidation products were studied in connection with 
possible irritation to the skin and the final conclusion 
was ^awii that it is ^-phenylenediamine itself, and not 
any intermediate oxidation product, that is the active 
irritant in dermatitis caused by wearing fur. W. T. H. 

Catechu fuse in dyeing] (Ileiin de Balsac, ei al.) 29. 
Reaction capacity of the methyl group. 1. Synthesis of 
6,6'-dibenzoylindigo (Chardonneiis) 10. Pyrrole blacte 
obtained by reduction (lllari) 10. Utilization of Coexof- 
^ia spinosa [in textile finishing] (Castiglioni) 18. 
jDetergents, etc. [cleansing batlis for wool] (Brit. pat. 
398,818) 18. Ketones (priKlucts used for dye nianuf.j 
(Ger. pat. 575,857) 10. App. for coating or impregnating 
cloth or cotton batting with rubber conipus. (U. S. pat. 
1,939,H<&) 30. Cellulose esters [sizing and vchicle.s for 
d3res and pigments] (Fr. pat. 754,8tl6) 23. A])p. for de.tg. 
the mciisiiire content of textiles (Brit. put. 398,139) 20. 


Sulfonating rublier [products used in textile* industry 1 
(Ger. pat. 585,622-3) 30. ^ 

Barker, S. G.: Sisal. Bull. 64 of Empire Marketii))> 
Board. London: H. M. Stationery Office. Is. 
viewed in Malayan Agr, J, 21, 576(1933). 

Herzog, B.: Rcactionstabellc dcr KiipenfarbstolTo. 
Tableau analytique dcs colorants 4 la cuve. Olierwin- 
terthur: The author, Talwiescnstr. 22. 40 p|). Swiss I'. 
2V2; bound, Swiss F. 3V2. Reviewed in J, Soc. Dyers 
Colourists 49, 326(193:1) . 

Hetzer, J.: Textil-Hilfsmittel-Tabcllen(]nsbesoudcn‘ 
Schatim-, Netz-, Wasch-Heinigungs-, Dispergier- usw.- 
Mittel). Berlin: J. Springer. 211 pp. M. 32. Re- 
viewed in J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 50, 20(1034). 

Preston, J. M.: Modern Textile Microscopy. -Mail, 
Chester: Kmniott & Co., Ltd. 315 pp. 15s. ncl.\ Rf- 
viewed in Silk & Rayon 7, 562; Textile Weekly 121 yjio 
(1933). 

Technologic dcr Textilfasern. Edited by R. O. Ueiyos. 
Bd. IV, Tl. 4: Die Weltwirtschoft dcr BauiTiwidh . 
Edited by Paul Koenig and Arnold Zelle. Berlin: j. 
vSpringt^r. 180pp. M. 20.60. Cf. C. -4. 27, 5547. 

Dyea. I. G. Farlx^uind. A.-G. (Georg Kriinzlein, 
Martin Corell and Heinrich VoUmatm, inventors). (Wr. 
58:1,710, Sept. 8, 1933. Addn. to 577,903 {C. A. 28. 
648®). The method of 577,903 for obtaining substiLiitioii 
products of morioamino-3,4,8,9- and 4,5,8,9-diben/o- 
pynmequinone is extended to poly amino derivs., tlu* 
amino grr)ups being replaced or substituted. Thus, a 
suspension of diamiiio-:i,4,8,9-dil>cnzopyrenequiiioiu’ m 
FhNOa is treated with BzCl to give a fast yellowish letl 
dye. Other examples are given. Cf. C. A, 27, 119 . 3 . 

Dyes. 1., O. FarUmind. A.-G. (Fritz Baiimauii ami 
Berthold Stein, inventors). Ger. 585,528, Ot’t. 4, 19 . 33 . 
The dyes 1,4-diamiiio-2-aryloxyanthraquinoiic-3-siil- 
fonic acids arc prepd. by treating 1 ,4-diainino-2-aryI- 
oxy-3-haloanthraqiiinoiics with neutral sulfites in the 
prcsciiEc of water, and, optionilly, org. solvents. The 
reaction takes place under raised temp, and pressure. 
Examples are given. • 

Dyes. 1. G. Farlicniiid. A.-G. (Walthcr Beiiadi*, iu- 
venlor). Ger. 585,897, Oct. 12, 1933. Addn. to 582, (iSS 
(C. A. 28, 905®). The method of 682,688 for fonning 
(?-hydn)xyazo dyes is modified by coupling diazotized 
2-amiuo-l-hydroxybcnzcncfnoriosulfonic acid with 5 , 0 - 
6,7 -tK*nzo-2,4-dihydroxyquiuolinc. Examples arc given. 

Dyes. Soc. pour. Find, chitti. si Bfile. Fr. 751, (MU, 
Aug. 26, 1933. Chromatablc azo dyes are treated 
neutral or acid medium with chroming agents, the chroni- 
ing being completed without pi)tn. of the chromed inter- 
mediate products in alk. medium. As azo dyes those from 
l-diazo-2-naphthol-4-sulfonic acids and naphthols may 
I be used. * 

l^es. Soc. pour Find. chim. k B&le. Fr. 7ol,127, 
Aug. 28, 1933. Dyes for viscose silk are made by couplint: 
1 mol. of a tetrazotized 4,4'-diaminobiphenyl compo- 

with 1 mol. of l-hydroxynaphthalene-4,8-disiJlfoiuc 

(1) and I mol. of any other coupling component. 
the dye obtained from 4,4'-diamino-3,3'-dimetIww>' 
biphenyl, 1 and 1 ,3 -dihydroxy benzene gives a reddi. 
blue on viscose silk. Other examples are given. 
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Dyes. SoL\ pour Tind. chim. k B41e. Pr. 751,222, 1 
1^33. Fastness to friction of dsres obtained by 
impregnating wool in alk. bath with arylides of org. 
carlfrtxylic adds and developing with diazo cotnpds., is 
inc-nased by treating the wool with liquids contg. buffer 
sulwi^nccs capable of lowering the alky, of the prepd. 
v^ool, after impregnation with the arylides. Suitable 
Ijufffi's include NaHCOa, MgS04, acid phosphates and 
uTtik iicids. 

Dyes. 1. O. Farbeniiid. A.^. Fr. 754,387, Nov. 8, 
Itw:;. 3-Aniinophenols (having the 4-position unoccupied) 
jiri- foiiplcd in alk. soln. witjf diazo coiiiikIs. contg. at 
It-ast one solubilizing group, SOsH or C<X>1I, and not 
loniu- capable, of giving rise to the fonnation 

of A metal complex. The. products are treated with 
agents, preferably co^ds. of Cii. 

Dyes. I. G. FartK-nind. A.-G. Fi*. 755,376, Nov. 2.1, 
/>-Arainodiphenylainine or its homologs or .suljslitii- 
tiDii products or its hydrazine or primary aliphatic or 
aiDMiiiiic substitution products arc coudensed with 
4)-alkoxy-3,5-dinitrobcnzoic acids or their alkyl 
rsHT^, in the pn*sence of water ^lr an org. solvent and with 
or willunit aii^gent capable of fixing acid. The dyes dye 
aiiiiiial filH-T in brown-yellow and brown-rttd .shades. 
lAainpIes are given. 

Azo dyes. Friedrich Muth (to General Aniline Works). 

I S l,64(),05i», Dec. 19. Azo dyes which may be pro- 
,]mTd on the fiber and which yield fast, usually browti, 
are formed from components siicli as 9-mc‘thyl-2- 
!iv,lrovy(‘arbazolci.3-caflK>xylie acid-/>-chloroanilidc and 4- 
iniioauiline or the like. Cf . C. A . 27, 446.5. 

Azo dyes. Werner Zerwec*k, Carl 8(*hiitz, Alfred Carl 
aiifl Jolianti Roseiibach (to General Aniline Works). 

1 S. I,'>46,0(i8, Dec. 19. Dyes, most of which, in (he 
1,1 SI- of examples given, arc of various red .shades, and 
whu'l) are of good fastness, are. obtained by diazotizing 
ail miiiiiodiaryl contg. at least onp nitro group in a w- or 
//•iM'sition (such as 4'-nitro-2-arainobiphenyl) and coup- 
l'.!!.: (lie diazo compd. with a coupling component <if the 
lijplilluilene, carbazole or acylacetic acid .series (nu- 
I'.iToiis examples licing given) . I'he dyes may l>e produced 
(.11 the tiller. 

Azo dyes. I^'oixild Laska and Hruno Hcyn (to fVeiieral 
Amline Works). U. S. 1,941,63.5, Dee. 2(). Dyes (most 
mI ttliieh, in examples given, dye green shades) arc* formed 
i>\ cofiibiiiing various diazo, tetrazo and diazoazo 
v'.ini)Mls. of the lieuzeiie, naphthalene and anthracene 
s-riis not eontg. sulfoiiio or c'arlxixylic groups with (i- 
]>)ii-iivlaiiiino-2-naphthol-.3-carboxylie acid arylides (nii- 
iiifidus examples ladiig given). 

Azo dyes. Hrnsl K untie, Karl Moldaeiike and Werner 
Knst (to General Aniline Works). D. S. 1,941,6.57, Dec. 

Dyes which generally dye red shades arc formed 
inini mnipoiieiits such as 2-aiiiino-.5-chloro-l -mcthyl-4- 
iMipiojivibenzene cw the like and an arylamide of 2,3- 
livilriiwnaplithoir acid or a /9-ketcK*nrboxylic acid. 

Azo dyes,. 1. G. Farbeniiid. A. -G.* Fr. 7.5-1, tk39, Nov. 
I‘.».‘i3. J- Phenyl -5-pyrazoloiic-3-earlM>xaiiiide or its 
'icrivs. is combined with diazotized 1 -hydroxy-2-amino- 
leii/nu-s which have a SOsH group in the 4 -position and a 
liHl«ua*n or alkyl group in the (i-position or u SOjH group 
Illy (l-positioii and a halogen or alkyl group in the 4- 
l^'snioii. Kxaniples are given. 

^odyes. I. G. Forbenind. A.-G. Fr. 7.5^4,674, Nov. 10, 
W,. Dyos sol. in water are prepd. by siilfonating an azo 

'I'l ol the foiTOula (!iY7c(COjH).C(OH):CH.CV:C- 

;VNC.CY.C(CO,H):C{OH).CxTcY, where X is H, 
"l^yl or halogen and Y is H, Alkyl or halogen. The prepn. 

1 6-sulfo-O-methyl-, 6-sulfo-6-chloro- ancl 5,6'- 

‘"’^!i"''"*^*'^'-dicarboxy-4,4'-dihydroxyazobenzcnc is given. 
Azo dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chini. A BAle. Ff. 754,7ii8, 
14, J9.'?3. The dyes arc preikl. Iiy combining diazo 
formula 2-(HON:N)-5-XC*HaSO,y 
NH-aryl and Y an aromatic ring of the beii- 
set ies) with coupling components and transforming, 

" the NGi or NH-aryl to NH*. 


Azo dfts, 8oc. pour Find. chim. A BAlc. Fr. 755,268, 
Nov. 22, 1933. New azo dyes are prepd. by coupling 
arylides of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid with diazo compds. 
of aryl or aralkyl ethers of o-aminophenols which still 
contain at least one estcrified carboxylic group. Thus, Kt 
ester of 2-atntnow1,1 '-diphenyl -4-carboxylic acid is di- 
azotized and coupled with 2'-naphthalide of 2,3-hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid, giving a red ppt. A large no. of examples 
is given. 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 755,2iK), Nov 

22, 1933. Azo dyes of the stillxnie series are prepd. by 
subiiiiitiiig dyes, obtained by condensing dinitrostilbeiie.- 
disulfnuie acid or diiiitiohihetizyldisulfotiic acid or traiis- 
formalton products of nitrotoluenesulfonic acid, with 
aniinoazo compds., sueccs.sively and in any order to the 
action of alk, reducing and oxidizing agents. The oxida- 
tion may be rejilai'cd by other piirifiealion such as a partial 
pptn. by ordinary .salt. 

Azo dyes. I. *G. Farlieiiiiid. A.-G. Fr. 755,337, Nov. 

1933. 1 ,3- Dihydroxy Ijcuzime or a carlioxylic acid 

thereof is coupled with 1 mol. of 2-nitro-l-amino-4- 
diazotieiizene and J mol. of the. same or another diazo or 
diazoazo component. Kxamples arc given. 

Azo dyes. I. G. KarlH>nind. A.-G. Fr. 765,338, Nov. 

23, 1933. Insol. azo dyes, particularly for dyeing cellulose 
esters, are prepd. by coupling diazotized O-bromofor 
chlOTo)-2,4-dinitro-l-aminot)enzene with CsH# or CioHn 
derivs. contg. an NH-. group which may lie substituted by 
alkyl or hydroxyetliyl . Exam pies are given. 

Azo dyes. I, G. Farlienind. A.-G. Ger. 586,638, Oct. 
26, 1933 (Cl. 22rt . 9) . Polyazo dyes are prepd. by coupling 
further diazotized compds. from optional starting compo- 
nents (exrept /^ri-atninonaphlhois and derivs. of 1- 
amiuonaphthalcne substituted by NHs in the j>-positioii) 
or their sulfonic or carl^oxylic acids which contain etherified 
OH or SH groups in the fi-p(jsition to the NH* group, with 

compds. of the general formula XC^UA in which Cy 
denotes cyaiiuryl, A ^rt-aniinohydroxy naphthalene or 
a ^cr^-(aiiiino1x^nzoylamino)hydroxynaphthalene, R an 
aminoazo com)>d. and X a halogen atom or a residue 
iMiuiid liy an O, N or S atom or eyanurie ring. Thus, the 
aminnazo compd. from diazotized 4-amino-l,3-dimf*thyl- 
lKMizene-()-siilfonic acid and 1 -amino-2-elhoxyiiaph- 
thaleiic-6-sulfonie acid is dissolved in pvridine and 
treated with the condensation produc't from 1 mol. of 
eyanurie chloride or bromide, 1 mol. of aniino-8-iiaphthol- 
3,6-disulfonie acid, and 1 mol. of 4-ainino-4'-hydroxy- 
azolH'nzene-3' -carboxylic acid. The resulting dye colors 
cotton from a Glauber salt-soda bath in fast light green 
shades. Several other e\atnT>1es arc given. 

Azo dyes; dyeing. I. G. KarlxMiind. A.-G. (Georg 
Kranzlcin and Josef Krber, inventors). Ger. 5^,351, 
CX't. 2, 1933. Diazo or tetrazo compds. not contg. the 
OH group are coupled in siibslaiiee or on the fiber or other 
sulistratc with liarlnturic acid, thiobarbituric acid or 

other coiniKl. of the binnula 0C.CH2.C(0).N(Ri).CX.NR, 
where* X is O or S, and R and Ri arc H atoms or the same 
or different aliphatic or cyclic radicals. Greenish yellow 
g or red dyes are generally obtained, according to whether 
diazo or tetrazo compds. are used. Examples arc given. 

Azo dyes; dyeing, i. G. Fart>eiiind. A.-G. (Wilhelm 
Neclmeicr and Wilhelm Lamberz, inventors). Ger. 
587,652, Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). Addn. to 675,216 
(6'. A, 27, 3616). This corresponds to Fr. 742,326 
(C. A. 27, 3616), but gives addnl. examples. 

Azo dyes; intermediates. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
Brit. 398,516, Sept. 15, 1933. HjO-itisol. azo dyes are 
made in substance., on a substratum or on the fiber by 
coupling a 2-hydrox)r-5,6- or -7,8-bcnzocarbazole-3- 
carboxylie acid arylamide with a diazo compd. In ex- 
amples cotton is impregnated with the ^-chloroatiilide of 
the 5,6-deriv. or the ^-aniside of the 7,8-deriv. and 
develo|x>d with diazotized 4-chloro-2-toluidiiie or o- 
ehloroaniline, resp. 'I'lie hydroxyearlnizoles arc m^e by 
taking a 5,6- or 7,8-1 wn/oi'arliazole, substituted in the 
2-|H>sttion by a sulistiluetii that can In* transformed into 
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an OH group, and replacing said substituent by known i By these shades they differ from the dyes of U. S. I a.ign 
methods. Among examples Na 6,0-benzocarbazcile-2- 995,036 (C. A. S, 2728) which do not contain a suk 

sulfonate (from 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid, 3-aulfo- stituted amino group in the 4*. 5- and 8-position of tlJ 

phenylhydrazine and NaHSOi) is fused with KOH. The anthraquinone nucleus. Several examines with details^ 

hydroxycarbazolccarl>oxylic acids are made by reacting procedure are given. 

COs with an alkali metal salt of the corresponding hydroxy Vat dyes of the acridone series. Max A. Kunz, Karl 
compd, with the hydroxy cotnpd. itself in the presence of an Koeberle and Anton Heiislc (to General Aniline U'rtrksi 

alkali metal carlionate. Kxaniplcs are given. Thearylides U. S. 1,939,011, Dec. 12. Vat dyes which dye cottoii 

are prcfKl. by customary methods. Among examples 2- ^ brown to orange shades are formed by the action of J 
hydroxy-5, 6-beiizocarbazole-3-<*arl>oxylic acid is condensed halogenating agent, such as Br in the presence of I, on » 

with ^K'hloromiiliiie or cv-naphthylaininc in presence of compd. contg. a condeaned ring system of at least r> rinus 

PhMe and PCb. comprising the acridone ring system, at least 2 funhit 

Azo dyes; inteimediates. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. aromatic carbocyclic rings being connected to the said 

Brit. 398,854, Sept. 22, UKi3. Irisol. azo dyes are made condensed ring system and at least 2 ketonic groups Ixinir 

by coupling a 2-hydroxy -5,6-dihydra-7,8-lK*nzocarl>azole- contained in the whole ring system in aridn. to that in the 

3-carljoxyHc acid arylamide with a diazo compd. in sub- acridone ring, such as 1,2,5,6-diphthaloylacridone. Ny. 

stance, on the filwr or on a substratum. In an example merous examples aiv given. 

cotton is impregnated with the p^nisicle and developed 3 Vat dyes of the anthraquinone series. Paul Nawiuskv 
with diazotized 2,5-dichloroanUine. The arylamidcs are Emil Krauch and Bcrthold Stein (to General Aniline 

made from the corrcstKinding carix)xylic acid and amines Works). U. S. 1,936,1>49, Nov. 28. Vat dyes, generally 

by customaty meth^s. In an example the acid is con- dyeing yellow and orange shades, are obtained by con- 
densed with ^-anisidine by means of PCla in PhMc. densing an anthraquiuoiicacridone or anthraquinoiu- 

The acid is made by the action of COs on the alkali metal thioxaiithonecarboxylic acid or substitution product 

salt of the corresponding OH compd. or on the OH compd. with an aromatic amine which is substituted in the o. 

in the presence of an alkali metal carlionate. An example (K>sition to the amino group by an OH, SH or NOj groui> 
is given. 2-llydroxy-.'i,6-dihydro-7,8-benzocarl)azole is or halogen (numerous examples with details of pnxtidurr 
iffadc from a .5,6-dihydro-7,8-bciizocarl>azole contg. a ^ lx:ing given). 

group in the 2-)iosiiioii which can be converted into a Vat dyes of the dibenzanthrone series. Edward r. 

OH group by known methods, c. g,, NHj, HSOa or alk- Howell and Otto Stallmanu (to E. I. du Pont de NeniourN 

oxy. In examples the 2-sulfoiiatc is fused with KOH & Co.). U. S. 1,940,419, Dec. 19.- Dyes pfodnriuj. 

and the 2-mcthoxy compd. is heated with AlCU in Ph- various green shades on cotton are produced by roactiu); 

Me. The 2-substitutcd Ixuizocarbazoles arc made by con- with an isopropyl ester such us iso-Pr bromide '\nnd an 

densing the corresponding phenylhydrazine compd. with acid-binriing agent upon a hydroxydilx.mzanthrom\ contij. 

nr-ketotc.trahydronaphthale.iie by methods similar to that at least one reactive hydroxy group. Several exhnipks 

of Buchcrcr. 5 with details of procedure arc given. 

Copper-containing azo dyes. Richard Stiisst^r (to Derivatives of vat dyes. Diiiaiid & Hugui^nin A.-(;. 
General Aniline Works), U. S. i,fl40.0r)6. Dc-c. 19. Gvt. 589,484, Dec. 8,^ 1933 (Cl. 226. 2.07). Sidfiin. 

Sec Gcr. 575,840 ( C\ A . 27, 5549). ^id esters of leiico coinpds. of vat dyes ur* converted 

Disazo dyes. Henry Jordan (to E. I. du Pont de into their Li salts, which are more sol. in water Hum the 

Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,940,683, Dec. 20. Dyes Na salts ordinarily u.sed. 

generally dyeing bluish red shades are formed by coupling Dyes of the anthraquinone series. Klaus Wi'inaiid. 
a diazotized aminoazo compd. of the Ixiizene series, Carl Taube and Hans Hertlein (to General Aniline Works) 

contg. not more than one .snlfo or carlxixy groufi with U. S. 1,941,063, Dec. 26. Dyes suitable for dyeing w«nil 

bcnzoylaminolxuzoyl-2-atnino-ri-iiaphthol-7-sulfoiiic acid. 6 or for dyeing cotton or viscose from a neutral or sligliilv- 
Disazo dyes. Heinrich Cliiigesteiii and Karl Dobmaier alk. bath, bluish green to gR:eii shades, are ])re|>d. hv 
(to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,940,662, Dee. 26. heating, with a Cii catalyst such as Cii 2 Cb and an ..rid 

l)i.sazo dyes geticrally dyeing yellow shades of good fast- binding agiMit, n!acliiig components such as 

ness to washing, to Cl and to kicr-lioiling are formed from bromoanthraquiuoue-2-sulfoiiie acid and moiKX'iiinainoyl- 
coniponents such as diacetoocetic-o-tolidide and diazo- p-phenylenediaminc or the like. 

tized a-aminoljenzo]>henone or the like. Acid dyes of the anthraquinone series. Georg KLraiiz- 

Disazo dyes. J. R. Ckdgy A.-G, Ger. 687,449, Nov. 4, leiii and Ernst Diefenbach (to General Aniline W'orksi 

1933. Siw Hr. 739,468 (C. .1. 27. 2309). U. S. 1,936,944, Nov. 28. Fast blue dyes siiitabh for 

Polyazo dyes. Ralph B. Payne (to National Aniline ' dyeing WfM>l and silk are obtained by condensing n 1 
& Chemical Co.}. U. S. 1,938,976, Dee. 12. Dyes amino-4-haloaiithraquinone-2-sulfonie acid or a sail of 

pniducing violet to blue shades on cotton rendered fast siicfi an acid vrith a compd. o^the general formula Nil? 

by development with /il-naphthol are formed from compo- UCHsR'COOH in which R and K' repRseut radi- 

nents such as l,8-atmnonaphlhol-.3,6-<]isulfonic acid, cals of the benzene* serie.s and the COOI I group i.s in »»■ 

crcsiditie, 5,5 '-dihydroxy-2,2 '-dinaphthylamine-7 ,7 '-di- position to the CH| group in the radical R', by heating the 

sulfonic acid and oxalyl-^-pheiiylenediauiinesulfoiiic acid components in the presence of an acid-binding agent and 

or the like. of u small quantity of a Cu coni]K]. such as CiiaCli. Van- 

Vat dyes. Ernst Hoiiold (to General Aniline Work.s). s ous examples with details and iiiodihcatioiis of procfdnri' 

U. S. 1,936,716, Nov. 28. New dyes are obtained hy are given. 

treating with an alk. condensing agent Bz-l-bcnzan- Anthraquinone dyes. L. G. Farbciiind. I't. 

thronyl-1 -aminoaiithraquinone compds. contg. in 4-, 5- 751,283, Aug. 30, 1933. Dyes are prepd. by raiisin 

or 8-position of tht* anthraquinone nucleus one of the a L-ainino-4-haloaiithraquinoiic sulfamidc to react wun 

groups NH-alkyl, NH-aryl, NH-cycloalkyl or NH- N Ha or a primary or secondary amine, .so that the haloK»*ti 

aralkyl. Th<*sc starting materials which themselves are in the 4-position is replaeelTby the basic radical, 

scarcely .sol. in the vat are obtainable according to the products obtained may be sulfonatcd. Examples ^ 

usual methods for instance by condensing Bz-l-bromo- given of the prepn. of l'-amino^2-sulfocychhexylnmid0’*‘ 

lienzanthrone with a 1 -aminoaiithraquinone contg. in 4-, ^ anilido^^ m. 215-6®, ^^(p-fnethoxyanilido)-, m- ' 

5- or 8-position an alkylamiiio, cycloalkylamino, tmdl-amino-S^stdfomethyJCanilido-^’eydohexylamnoantnr 

aralkylamino, arylamino, dialkylamino and alkyl- guinone, m. md l-amino-ircyclohexyhmmantnr 

aralkylamino group in presence of an acid-binding agent quinone-2-sulfomethylUiuride. Cf. C, A , 27, 
and advantageoiLsly of a Cu compd. acting as catalyst. Anthraquinone dyes. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. 

The new dy^s are, when dry, grayish powders sol. in Kranzlein, Martin Corell and Ernst 

conccT. H 9 SO 4 with a greenish color and dyeing the vegetable tfJTs). Oer. 585,814, Ocl. 11, 1933. See U. S. L 

filler from a bluish to violet to black val gray shades ( C. . 27, 5548) . ^ 

of a gmxl fastness particularly to light and exiHisuFe. Acid wool dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 




ICriinzIeiiit Martin Corell and Ernst Diefenbach* in- i such as methoxydichloroaniline, cthoxydichloroaniline, 
vcutors). Oer. 587»530« Nov. 4, 1933 (Cl. 226. 3.02). phenoxydichloroaniline» etc. Various examples with 

Addn. to 354»324 (C. i4. 27* 860). Blue or violet dyes details of procedure are given. Cf. C. A. 28, (564*. 

are prepd. by csterifying on the COOH group 1-amino- Anthracene derivatives. I. G. Farbeniud. A.-G. (Max 
anthraquinones substituted with COOH in the 6-, 6-, 7- A. Kunz, Rudolf Stroh and Hermann Dimroth, in- 

or K-posltion, and further suljstituted (a) in the 4-position ventors). Gor. r>88,363 and 688,354, Nov. 15. 1933 (Cl. 

with a sulfonatcd arylamino residue and in the 2-position 12g. 37). 'Du* condensation piquets of anthraquinone 

with halogen, or (6) in the 4-i)osition with an unsulfonated (I) or its dcrivs. with aliphatic amides, described in Ger. 

alkyl- or aryl-amino re.sidue and in the 2-i30siticm with 5«i,068 (C. .1. 28, 487*), are treated with alk. reagents 

SO3H. The prepn. of suitable starting materials is de- * in the presence or absence of a reducing agent. The 
scribed in Ger. 686,814 (preceding abstr.). Esterification products vary in character according to the coticn. of 

of the starting materials i^ifected by standard mcthod.H. alkali. Thi>y yield I, nr the deriv. used as starting rna- 

Examplcs are given. " terial, when treated with acid. The condensation pnxliict 

Acid wool dyes. 1. G. Farbeniud. A.-G. Fr. 755,074, from I and HCONHj, boiled for 1-2 hrs. in 15 times its 

Nov. 13, 11^33. A diazo conipd. of o-ainiiiodiphenyl wt. of KtOII with nearly 4 limes its wt. of NaOH, is 

sulfonc, which may be sutlStHutod in the CeHe rings by a ladicved to yield 9,10-diamiiu>atithracefw (II), m. 195®; 

halogen, alkyl or alkoxy radical iff coupled in ail a*nd soln. under similar conditions, the priKluet from 2-chloro-I 

with 2-amino-8-hydroxynaphlhalenc-G-sulfonic acid. 3 and HCONH2 is Ixdieved to yield 2-chloro-Il (unstable) 
Dibenzoxacarbocyanine dyes. Leslie G. S. Brookor (r>88,35;i). The products descrilK-d in Ger. 586, 008, 

(to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,939,201, Dec. 12. heated with aromatic amines or with acid halides or 

rwo mol. proportions of a M-mcthylnaphthoxazolc anhydrides, yield new products Udieved to lie 9,10-di- 

(jualernary salt such as 2-methyl -/3-naphthoxazole metho- (arylamino)- or 9,l()-di(acylamino)-anthracctieK. Kx- 

/>-tolueiie5ulfonatc is coiiderisc'd with one mol. proportion amplcs are given of the prepn. of (*ompds. Ix^lievcd to l)c 

of fthyl orthoforiiiate. in the iire.seiicc of an org. base such as 9,]0-di(ph(‘nylarnino)>, 9,10-di(p-tulylamiiio)-, 9,10-di- 

pvridine which is a solvent for the reactants and which (Ixuizoylamino)- and 9, lO-fli(diucetylamino) -anthracene, 

strves to bind acid lilierated in the reaction. The products m., re.sp., .315 17®, 195®, 380® and 275® (588,354). The 

niuv U- used as photographic sensitizing dyes. 4 pre^ducts arc useful for coloring lacquers or as intermediates 

Polymethine dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A Bdlc. for dyes. 

Or. 585,180, Oct. 10, 1933. 'IMiis corresponds to Brit. Anthracene condensation products. I. G. Farbeniud. 
;{21,1.'>5 (C\ A. 24, 20()9), but gives addnl. examples. A.-G. Fr. 754,842, Nov. J4, 1933. Melhyleneanthronc 

Fast blue sulfur dyes. Richard Herz and Wilhelm or its ring substitution proihicts an* caused to react with 

Ileehlcubcrg (to General Aniline Works). U. 8. 1,1K19,- compds. contg. the grouping CH.CH one or more times, 

(H)S, liec. 12. A quinone vat dye such as that descrilH^d ill e. g., toluqiiinone, o- and /!i-naphthoquinone, iiaph- 

('. S. pat. 1,. 588, 384 (C. A. 20, 2587) is treated with a thazarin, maleic anhydride, cinnamic acid or its esters, 

siilfnrizing agent such as an alkali metal or NH4 .snlf- croUniic acid or aldehyde, benzalacctophenoiie, stilbciie, 

Ijvdratc, sulfide, or polysulfide. 2,5,0-triehlorolH‘nzoquinonc or 2-c’hloro-nr-naphtho- 

Green sulfur dyes. Raymond W. Hess and Maurice H. quinone. The prepn. of several compds. which are dyes 

I'leysher (to National Aniline A Chemical Co.). U. 8. are dcscritx*d and of Bz^l,Bz^2-henzanthrofmUearhoxylic 

1,038,003, Dec. 12, An indophonol is heated with a o«/ryr/ri</e, m. above 300®. 

polysnltide such as that of Na the 8 content of which is Acylaminoonthraquinoiies. Rhys J. Ixmdiick and 

higlier than that represented by the formula MjSj in John Thoma.s (to Imperial Chemical IndiLstries Lid.). 

whi(‘h M n’pivsciits a metal; the finished iioly sulfide- 11. 8. 1,939,218, Dec. 12, or-Aininoacylaminoanthra- 

iiult is dissolved in water, and the dye is p|)td. by satg. quinones are formed by the treatment of or-arylsulfon- 

ilie S0I11. with suit and aerating the resulting soln. 6 amidoacylairiiiioanthraqiiinones with a hydrolyzing agent 

Dye for cellulose acetate. Heiirv H. Lee and Edwin C. such as 95% HaSOi at 20 -.30® to remove only arylsiilfoiiyl 

niL\l)aiini (to 1C. J. chi Font de Netiioiirs & Co.). V. 8. groups. Details are given of the production of 1 -amino-5- 

1, 939, 593, I)c*c. 12. Cellulose.- ac-etate is dyed reddish U’lizoylaininoaiithraquiiifme, tn. about 2fil®, l-ainiiio-4- 

vKili-t of redder shades than the product obtainable by beiizoylaiiiiiioaiithraquinone, etc., and general claim is 

lu-aliug 1,4-diinethyUliaminoanthraqninoiic with n:.S(i4 made to all af-arylsulfonamidoacylaminoanthraquinoiies, 

iimnohydrate for I hr. at ISO 220" but of bluer shade aus 1 icing new pnahicts, generally suitable for use as dye 

lliaii 1 ,4-clianiinoauthraquinonc, bv use of a demethylated intermediates, 

1,1-dinielhyldiaminoauthraqninone such as may be jirepd. Ssnnmetric bis (arylamino) phenols. 1. G. FarlM*nind. 
l)v lieiitiiig i,4-dimethyldiaminoaiilliraqiiiiione in93-l()0% ' A.-G. (Ix?opold Laska, Arthur Werdermaim and Rudolf 

II SOa at 175-200® for 4-S hrs. in the pres^-iice of Kk 8()4 Heil, inventors). Ger. 580,047, Oct. 25, 1933 (Cl. 12a, 

or llgCL. * * 32.10). Phlorogluciiiol is heated with about a double mol. 

Dyeing liquor. Charles W. Cameron. Australia amt. of an aromatic amine in the presi-nce of a diluent, so 

9142 32, 8ept. 21, 19.3.3. A rK'e liquor fiir silk, etc., that the resulting water Is distd. off. Thus, phlorogluciiiol 

cuiUains an org. dve, borax, white bleached shellac and a is healed with ^-chloroaiiiline to give a 1K)% yield of 

small amt. of PhOH in water. 'Hie dyed fabric may lx- 2, Ct-hisip-Morophenylamim) phenol, in. 112®. The prepn. 

(•iiat(‘fl with a fixative or seal composed of cellulose lai'qner of 3, 5^his{phenylamino) phenol, in. 95-0®, 3,!i~bis{fi» 

el low viscosity. 0 naphthylamino) phenol, m, JdO®, and 3,5Ans{3*-nitro^ 

Intermediates for dyes. I. G. Farixinind. A.-G. Pr. phenylamino) phenol, m. 183°, is also described. The 

*lii,ri92, Ang. 23, 1933. Addn. to 704,C)33. The aci*- products arc used as dye intermediates, 

naf>hiti-/K;rz-indandioiie 3,. 5-dike timides of Fr. 704,tK13 Symmetric bis(aiylamino)phenols. T. G. Farixiinind. 
arc tie:.\ted with halogcnating agents, giving iV,iV',4,4- A.-G. (Leopold Laska and Oskar Haller, inventors), 

tctrahalo derivs. The products arc very reactive and may Ger. .586,81X1, Oct. 26, 1933 (Cl. 12q. 32.10). The above 

1 h- traiisfonned to dihaloaccnaph-per/-indandiones, the are prepd. by treating phlorogluciiiol with alkali bisulfites 

N.Hlg groiqis Ix^ing replaced by O atoms by heating them and iion-nitratcd arylaniiues in the proportions of about 

III a dil. acid. I'he indandiones when heated with alkalies 2 mols. of the arylamide to 1 mol. of phlorogluciiiol in aq. 

f»»rni 5-di(haloacetyl)a!bcnaphthene-6-carboxylic acids, 9 solii. Thus, phloroglucinol is treated with PhNH* and 
iiiid in a soln. of dil. alkali hypochlorite give aceiiaphthalic NaHSOi to give an 80% yield of diphenyldiaminohydroxy^ 

ueid, which, on subsequent oxidation gives 1,4, 5, 8- benzene, m. 110®. The prepn. of 3fi^bis{p^methoxy^ 

iiaphtholcuetetracarlioxyUc acid . phenylamino) phenol, m . 1 55 ® , 3,5’‘bis{m^iolylam%no) phenol, 

Arylides of 2,3-^droxynaphthoic actil. Ernest F. 111. 108®, 3, 5-^is{4*-’methoxy^'-methylphenylafmno) phenol 

Cmlher and Lindley K. MDls (to Dow Chemical Co.), and 3,5-his{4*-amino-2\5*-dichlorophenylamino)phenol, 

.S. 1,938,1K)2, Dec, 12. New arylides of 2,3-hydroxy- ni. 107®, is also descrilx-d. * 

iiaitliihoic acid (useful as dye intermediates) are preiid. Aiylides of hydroxy aromatic acids (dye intermediates) . 
i‘y the reaction of the acid with various substituted anilines Ernest F. Grether (to Dow Chemical Co.), IT. S. 1,938,- 
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flOl, Dbc. 12. The 2,8-liydroxynaphthaic acid arylide of 1 
8,4-dichloroanilinc is pre^. by condensinR the acid and 
amine in the presence of PCls in toluene at refluxing temp. 
The product; m. 265®, is suitable for forming on cotton 
lilKT or the like an azo dye with another component such 
as diazotized 2«mcthy]<4-chloroariiliTie (forming a scarlet 
dye). Similarly, hianistdine yields a blue, and 2-niiro-4- 
ethoxyanilinc a dark cardinal dve, and the use of some 
other components also is mentioned. Cf . C. A . 27, 6i540. 

Dyeing. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Cliarlcs 
H. Barlow and I^ slie (L Lawrie. Brit. 898,17.5, Aug. 81, 
1988. Textile's eoiii|>osed of natural or regenerati'd 
cellulose, wool and (or) silk are treated lief ore or after 
the dyeing operation with a dil. aq. solii. of a hctercK'-yclic 
NH4 salt in which the NIL N atom is a metnlier of the 
heterocyclic ring and carries a long-chain aliphatic n^sidiic 
of at lc*.ast 12 C atoms, acyl, hydroxyalkyl and hydroxy- 
cycloalkyl groups being absent. The fastness of the 
dyeing is thus incrc'ascd. Among cxanq^lcs cotton yarn 
dyed with Chlorazol fast red K or Chlorazol sky blue FF is 
treated with cx'tadecylpyridininm bromide. 

Dyeing. Bleachers’ Association Ltd., Charles L. Wall 
and Franklin Farrington. Brit. 898,r);i2, Sept. 14, 1988. 
Dyeings with direct dyes contg. 1 or more frc'c amino 
groups are diazoti/cd 011 the filx^r and coupled with an 
arylide of an arylhydroxycarboxylic acid contg. at least 8 
rings or with a binuclear arylide of a /!t-kelo carltoxylic 
acid. Specified coupling components an* hydroxy- 
carl)azolccarboxylic arylidcs, hydroxynaphthoic arylidcs, 
hydroxydipheiiylaminecarlxixylic acid arylides, bisaceto- 
acetic-A-tolidide and similar (*onipds. in which the utniiio 
and carboxy groups are interchanged lictwecn the nuclei. 
Dyes and developers named arc Diazo fast yellow 20, 
Diazo sky blue 8GL, Diazo brilliant green .80, Diazo fast 
blue 2RW and L^iazo indigo blue 4GL; Naplithol AS/'G, 
AS/LT. AS/GR, AvS/LB, AvS/SG and ASASW. 

Dyeing. British Celatiesc Ltd. and George II. Kllis. 
Brit. 898,842, Si*pt. 12, J988. Materials made of or contg. 
cellulose estc*rs or ethers arc colored by applying, in .solti., 
susiiensiou or disiKTsion, disazo dyes, free from CCKDH nr 
groups, of the tyix* RN :NH'N :NR'OH, wherein 
R, R' and R* arc residues of the Celln series, each contg. 
a .single CJIn nucleus, which may Ixi substituted, e, g., bv 
alkyl, alkoxy or halogen groups, 'riie dyes arc ol)tainable 
by diazotizing suitable aniinoazo conipds., e. g., those 
oiitaincd by coupling diazotized PhNHa, chloroaiiilincs, 
toluidines, xylidines, aiiisidiiics or phcnctidincs witli 
middle components of the C«Hfl scries, «. g., ;»-to]uidiiic, 
p-xylidiiic, crcsidiiic and coupling with phenols, e. g., 
PhOH, o- or w-cresol. 'rhe dye aminoazolxMizcne 
PhOH, being resistant to IINOa, is useful ftn* producing 
cotiipd. shades iu conjunction with dyes producc<I by azoic 
methods. Among examples a cellulose acetate woven 
fabric, dyed navy blue with a dispersion of the. dye p- 
aminobenzcncazodimethylanilitie diazotized on the liber 
and devoloiied with /J-hydroxynaidithoie acid, is further 
dyed in a bath, contg. an aq. paste of the dye aininoazo 
benzene PhOH until the color deepens to a line black 
and is washed and dried. Cf . C. A . 28, 340^. 

Dyeing. 1. G. FarU*iiind. A,-G. Brit. 898,84b, Sept. 
18, 1938. Tnsol. azo dyes arc made on the filxr by applying 
a niixt.tContg. an alkali salt of a hvdrazinesulfonic acid of 
formula 2-Y-4-(acyl.NH)-.5-XC6H2NHNHS08H. where 
X and Y arc substitutenls, e. g., alkyl, alkoxy, halogen 
and an alkali .salt of a hydroxylated coupling c<imponent 
„,which combines in the position adjacent to the OH group, 
and then steaming. The free coupling component with 
the eqtiiv. amt. of alkali may lx* used and dyeing or 
printing assistants may be uflded. Among mixts. specified 
arc Na salts of 4-benzoylanuno-2,.5-dimcthoxybciizeiie-l- 
hydrazinesulfonic acid with 4,4'-di{acetoacetyl)-3,3'- 
dirncthylbiphenyl, 2 ’-hydroxy anthraccne-3 '-carbonyl-l - 
ammo-2-mct hyllx'iizcne , 3-benzoy lamino-2-naphthol or 
2 ’,.8' - hydroxy naphthoyl - 1 - amino - 2 - iiietlioxy - 4 - 
chlorobenzene and of 4 -beiizoylaniino-2-nicthoxy-5- 

metUylbeilzeiie- 1 -hydrazincsiilfonic acid • with w-nitro- 
anilide of 2,8-hydroxynaphthoic acid. 

Dyeing. I. G. l*arlxiiiiid. A.-G. (Alfrt*d BeigdoK, A. 


Ossenbeck, E. Tietze and P. Ound, inventors). G(*r. 
586,362, Oct. 2, 1983. Diazo compds. are coupled on the 
fiber with diketones of the formula XCOCHiCOY, where 
X and Y are alkyl, aryl or aralkyl radicals. Neither 
component should contain a group conferring soly. in 
water. Yellow to orange dyeings disc'hargeable to pun 
white arc obtained. Examples are given. 

Dyeing. I. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. (Hermann Jag<T 
inventor). Gcr. .588,211, Nov. 14, 1933 (Cl. 8w. 12)' 
In producing azo dyes on the AIkt, the material is im- 
pregiiated with an aik. soln. of an azo dye component unrl 
then treated with a diazo soln. in the presenev of a neu- 
tralizing agent eoinprisiiig NII4CI and CHaO. The alkali 
reacts with the NH4CI to form NHs, which combines with 
the CH2O. 

Dyeing animal fibers^. Hans Biicherer. Gcr. 687,891, 
Nov. 2, 19.88. Ill dyeing animal fibers or mixed lextiks 
contg. animal filx'rs with mordant dyes, the unmordanud 
material is treated with the dye in an acid bath and then at 
atm. temp, with an acidified chromate soln. CraOg is then 
produced on the filx^r by treating the material with a cold 
soln. of SOi, and finallv the dye is fixed on the filx'r l>v 
treating the material with hot water. ‘ 

Dyeing wool. Soc. pour I'ind. chiin. ^ Bale. Hiit. 
398,878, Sept. 2.5, 1988. Sec Fr. 734,189 ( C. A . 26, 120r,i. 

Fast dyeings on wool. Allicrt Laiidolt (to Soc. pour 
rind, chilli, k Bale). U. S. 1,940,5.51, Dec. 19. In pro- 
ducing fast tints on wool by means of uiisulfonatcd diazo 
compels, of the benzene series, and imsulfciriated arylidr^ of 
2,3-hydroxy naphthoic a(‘i(l derived from such aroiiiatie 
amines as, Ix'shles one or two amino groups, coiiVaiii 
no other groups capable of coupling, such arylidcs Un' 
caused to “rush onto” the w*k )1 fnmi baths which ccniqiin 
at least 0.1% NaOH, followed by development with Ou* 
diazo conipds. 

Dyeing furs, hairs and feathers. Kricli lA.4itnann aivl 
Hans Wnssenegger (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 
1,910,7.57, Dec. 2<). A dyeing bath is used contg. HaO.- 
tfigethcr with a diamine sneli as r)-amitio-2-dihydroxv- 
])ropylaniino> I -ehloropheiiyl ethyl .sulfide or the like. 
Cr or Cii salts may l)e used as mordants. Cf. C. .1. 27, 
852. 

Yam-dyeing and -twisting apparatus. Eugene C. 
Gwaltney. 11. S. 1,949,748 9, Dee. 2f». Structural aiul 
tnech. features. 

Printing or dyeing textiles. Durand & Hugueiiin S. A. 
Fi. 766,351, Nov. 28, 1988. In printing or dyeing animal 
filxTs with mordant dyes the duration of steaming niav ht* 
ri*(lnc('d to S mins, while obtaining fast to friction shacles. 
by adding to the printing color or to the “foularding" 
soln. a high amt. of a non volatile org. acid or an easily 
dissiM'iable salt tliep'of, e. g., oxalic acid, tartaric aeitl, 
citric acid or adipic acid. A nri-a or thiourea may also la- 
added. ® 4^ 

Printing on wool. A. Iloltinaiiii jk Co., G. in. b. il- 
Brit. 898,944, Sc*pt. 28, iMKW. In printing other than val 
dyes on W'ool, improved penetration of the goods by tin 
color is obtained by adding to the printing paste, in pn'- 
IKirtion fonniiig at least 4% tliiTcof, a H 2 O-S 0 I. mono- or 
di-ainido dcriv. of carbonic, thiocarbonic or imidocarhoim; 
acid, free from siibstilntion of the primary amino group;**) 
and still retaining at least I of these, said deriv. reinainiiii; 
uncondensed after the i>rinting. Siiecified derivs. are 
(thio)urea, (thio)iirethans, guanidine and salts thereof. 
Amtmg examples an aq. paste contg. Crystal poneeaii. 
British gum, oxalic acid and ufm is printed on wool ami 
the printed goods are steamed, washed and dried. Cf- 
C. /I. 28, fiSfiA 

Dyeing apparatus. Smith, Drhm & Co. Brit. 39S,710i 
Sept. 21, 1938. 

Dyeing machine. Hans W. MetUer. Gcr. 685, 1 -jo, 
Sept. 29, 1983 (Cl. 8fi. 9.60). Addn. to 628,983 (C. A. 
25, 53(K)). 

Apparatus and method for dyeing fabrics. George u. 
Burgess, Burgess, T^edward & Co. Ltd. and Brown « 
Adam Ltd. Brit. 898,887. vSept. 25, 1983. 

Beam for apparatus for dyeing yam, etc. wni- ' - 
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llombuckle and Robert F. Craig. U. S. 1,9d9,816» Dec. 
U. S. 1,939,817 also relates to app. for dyeing yam. 
Apparatus for rotating hanks during dyeing, etc. Wni. 
c;. Gass. Ger. 588,035, Nov. 11, 1933 (Cl. 8o. 8.01). 
This corresponds to Brit. 361,087 (C. /I. 27, 1206). 

Fibers from plants. Bernard Bedingfield Wood. 
Australia 8966/32, Oct. 12, 1933. 'The plants are sub- 
liiittcd to a vacuum to remove air, then soaked in water 
anil heated under pressure, jyith sudden release of the 
nn ssiirc to break up the structure. An app. is describt:d. 
Cf. 6\ /1.27,3a33. ^ ^ 

Treating textile materials#' Harry W. Turner (to The 
Hritish Thomson -Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 398AK>9, 
Sept. 25. 1933. See U. S. 1,901,(578 (C. A . 27, 3346). 

Dressing textiles. Oranicnhtu'gcr Chcmisclic h'^abrik 
A.‘G. Gcr. 585,724, Oct. 10, 1933., Fabrics are hnished, 
j-lo^^sed, etc., by using i)hosphatidos such as lecithin, in 
01 '^. solvents. Waxes, parafTitis, mineral oils, etc., and 
iniiilsifying agents may also Lh: added. In an example, 
hiTii-etl oil, vegetable lecithin, CeH* and C 2 HCI 8 arc usc‘.d. 

Machine for wet-treating textiles. Alfred W. Hciinis. 
(Vr. 586,799, Oct. 31, 1933 (Cl, 86. 13.03). 

Loading textiles. Waldemar Zankcr. Brit. 398,323, 
S(‘pt. 14, 1933. Natural silks or rayon, or mixed materials 
liiiitg. them, are loaded by treatment in a bath conlg. I or 
more Sn salts and then in 1 or more baths contg. no Sn but 
1 nr more salts of another loading metal, at least 1 of the 
Icillis contg. a Mg salt. Addnl. loading metals an* Pb, 
Al, h'e, Cr, Mp, Ce and Zr. Among examples silk is 
iri-ated ill a bath at 40-50® contg. SnCh, MgCb and 
Nall'l'Oi, centrifuged, treated, without washing, in a 
(<mUI bath contg. IlsPOi, again centrifuged, treated, 
wilhoiil washing, in a bath at 00® contg. NallaPOi, washed, 
treated in a water-glass bath at 55®, further treated in a 
see. loading bath at 25 30® contg. Al(OAc)a or Al(IlCOO)a 
and acetates of Pb and Mg and himlly treated with water 
and soaped. * 

Decorating silk fabrics. Herlx^rt vSictien (to Textile 
Dveiiig and Printing Co. of America), ir. S. 1,939,322, 
bee. 12. 'I'hcre is (Icposited upon the fabric in a selected 
(lesion a plastic resist comprising a printing gum and gum 
luacia in the resp. pro))orlious of alKiut 1:2, the fabric 
is Mil)j''cted to a formic acid bath in order to straighten 
!iini compact the exposed threads and the action of the 
.'K’ld i*; finally nullified (suitably liy washing in cold water) 
■jimI the resist is removed. A dye and weighting comim. 
.ilso may lie applied. 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of silk textiles. • Rend* 
^.'lavcl. Oer. 585,140, Sept. 29, 1933. 

Apparatus for washing and weighting silk fabrics, 
tonrad ItijIi. Ger. 509,143, Oct. 19, 19.33. 

Treating artificial filaments, etc. British Celanese Ltd. 
.iml Krucst L. Greenwood. Brit. 398,191, Sept. 7, 1933. 
l-if|tiid, /!. g., dyes, sizes, conditioning and solvent liifuids, 
I*! applied to traveling artfficiul filametitary itialerial, c. g., 
vuuis, threads, straws, taps, bristles, coniinuoiisly with its 
j>nKluciif)i] by a wick through wliien the liquid is flowing 
('(|ntiiitionsly past the point of contact of the yarn with the 
wiek-. App. is described. 

After-treating artificial filaments. I. G. Farbcnitid. 
A.-Cr. Brit. 398,738, Sept. 21, 1933. Rayon, which has 
wiislu'd free from acid and dried, is twisted and wound 
,i bobbin of variatde diani. and the wound package of 
Uireuds. after diminishing the diam. of the bobliin. Is 
’n Jellied With the after-treatment liquids. App. is 
Ui-'scrilK'd. 

Washing and other treatments of wrapped cakes of 
materials such as artificial filaments. Conrad Hemnanu 
I to Ami-ricaii Glanzstoff Cprp.). U. S. 1,938,830, Dec. 
\’urioiis details of app. and operation are described. 
Treatment of materials contahiing cellulose acetate, 
•^jjjjl^aid J. Hall (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 

Dec. 12. For preventing loss qf texture in 
okachiiig, dyeing, printing, steaming and other treatments 
mauTials contg. ceUutose acetate at temps, of about 85® 
niKlu-r, the treatment is effected in the presence of a sol, 
salt of a inuUivalent metal such as Mg(NOi)i, CaClv, alum 
" >4 in aq. soln. of a conen. of at least 10%. 


Dalustering knit fabrics such as those of cellulose 
acetate, etc. Herbert Platt (to Celanese Corp. of America) 
U. S. 1,940,730, Dec. 26. While loosely hung in loops, the 
material is treated with a delustcring agent such as wet 
steam, hot water or a soap soln. Cf . C\ A . 28, 1203'. 

Delustering artificial threads, etc. British Celanese 
Ltd. Brit. 398,371, Sept. 14, 1933. Artificial yams or 
fabrics, made of ccllnlose acetate or other org, dcriv. of 
ccllulasc, arc dclustercd by treating with a higher fatty 
acid, e. g., oleic, and then with hot aq. liquid or moist 
steam. The prctreatincnt with the org. acid obviates 
imeven delustcring. When applied to sized fabrics the 
size is first removed by i)adding and the acid may be 
contained as an emulsion in the desizing liquid. 

Delustering rayon. lmiK*riai Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 754,478, Nov. 8, 1933. Rayon is dclustercd by 
treating it with an aq. soln. contg. a siilfonuted, alkylated 
)K>1ynudcar hydrocarl)on or a snlfonatcd, alkylated 
petroleum distn. ]>roduct, and an A1 salt. The A1 salt 
may lx* the acetate and the hydrocarbon one of those 
described in Brit. 274,611 (C. A. 22, 22(58) or 311,885 
(C. yl.24.932). 

Relustering materials made of cellulose derivatives. 
Aceta G. ni. 1). H. (Wolfgang Stahl and Paul Krais, in- 
ventors). Ger. .585,272, Sept. 30, 1933. Filaments, 
fabrics, etc., of cellulose derivs., which have Ixicomc 
deluslered by tlie action of hot liquids or steam, are 
relustercd by treating the hot wet materials with a hot 
aq. soln. of an agent which represses swelling, e. g., 
CaCla, glycerol or sugar. T'his treatment may lx; pre- 
ceded by treatment with a hot aq. softening bath. 

Rayon. Algemeenc Kiinslzijdc Unie N. V. Ger. 
585,1(53, Sc‘pt. 29, 1933. Regenerated cellulose rayoti, 
while still on the rolls or bobbins on which it was spun, 
is subjected to the usual wet treatment and dried. It is 
then steamed, redried, wound (or twisted and wound) 
on a fresh lM>bbin, steamed and dried again. Each steam- 
ing period may be al>out I hr. Rayon of uniform character 
as regal ds shrinkage is obtained. 

Rayon. La Soie de Valenciennes and Maurice A. 
vStarink. Fr. 42,8.52, Nov. 15. 1933. Addn. to 750,101 
((\ A. 28, (539"). The torsion of viscose silk is sup- 
prcs.si'd and replaced by a siifiicicnt aggregation of the 
fillers of the thread . 

Rayon. Wreinigte GlanzstofT-Fabriken A.-G. Fr. 
755,182, Nov. 21, 1933. Tlie iipfRT and lower layers of 
viscosi: or cuprammoiiium silk wound on bobbins or rollers 
are divided separately and made into hanks which arc 
allowed to shrink in this form in a moistening treatment 
and are afterwards finished. The middle part of the 
layers of thread on tlie bobbin or roller arc divided, 
separately twisted and finished in known nramicr without 
any coniplcmeulary treatment with liquids in hank form. 

Apparatus for after-treating rayon on perforated bob- 
bins. Ernst Bcrl. Ger. 585,194, Se.pt. 29, 15)33. 

Dressing rayon. Dubois & Kaufmaim G. 111 . b. H. 
Oi*r. .585,51 2, Oct. 4, 1 933. Rayon is dressed by treatment 
with an emulsinn of oil-rubber. Thus, a dressing prepn. 
is made by grinding oil-rublx*r witli Na alkyluaphthalene- 
sulfonate to form a paste with water. 

Artificial wool. Gino M. Rr)ssali. Ger. 585,700,' 'Oct. 
7, 193.3. Jute or other vegetable filxjr is treated with 
25 30% alkali lye for 30-45 mins, at ordinary temps. 
The excess of lye is removed by centrifuge and the fiber 
dried till it commences to curl. 

Apparatus for humidifying yam. Frank J. Hcjduk and 
Harry Sarfert. U. S. 1,941,087, Dec. 26. Structural 
and mech. features. 

Apparatus for drying webs of fabric looped over the 
transverse bars of a traveling chain. Emil Wenzel. 
Brit. 398,344, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Coated fat^s. Benjamin D. Porritt, John R. Scott 
and The Research Association of British Rubber Manu- 
facturers. Brit. 397,506, Aug. 22, 1933. Wateiyroofed 
textile material jcdhsists of fabric made, wholly or sub- 
siautially of cellulose ester (s) and (or) cthe.r(s) coated 
or impregna^d with unvulcaiiized niblH;r (compn.). The 
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nibber compn. or soln. may contain fillers, pigments, 
antioxidants, softeners, etc. 

Coated fabrics. Deutsche Gasgluhlicht-Aucr-Gcs. ra. 
U. H. (Ferdinand Stem, inventor). Ger. 588.282. Nov. 
15. 1933 (Cl. 8/. 4). A coating of rubljer enr varnish is 
caused to adhere to the surface of a fabric impregnated 
with rubl^er, synthetic resin or glue, e, g., to artificial 
leather, by dusting the impregnated fabric with com- 
minuted fibers, e. g., cotton fltx^rs, at a stage when the 
impregnating agent is still tacky, and then applying the 
rublxT or varnish coaling in known manner. A roughened 
fabric may l)C used instead of the cninminnted fibers. 

Coating fabrics with metals. Siegfriefl Kpstein. Brit. 
309,978, Aug. 17, 19.33. ScK!ks, sUX‘kiiigs, etc., are made 
from fabric coated with finely distributed metal or are 
coaled, after nuiiiiif., with such metal. Jin, Ag, Cu, AI. 
etc., may tic applied to the fabric or article by the Schoop 
metal -spatter process. 

Airplane fabric. Guy C. Given, Harold W. Letts and 
Norman W. Thomson (to K. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & 
Co.). U. S. 1 ,940,212, Dec. 19. A taut fabric such as one 
of cotton or linen is provided with an undercoat film 
contg. cellulose nitrate and cellulose acetate, and with 
an overcoat film formed liy coating over the tiiidcrcoal 
film with a compn. comprising cellulose nitrate and a 
mixed .solvent such as BtiOAo, KtOH, KtOAe and lohicne 
of such character as to have substantially no solvent 
action on the cellulose acetate in the. undercoat film. 

Ornamented felts and felted materials. KcTdinanrI K. 
Stini (to F. & A. Stirii Corp.). U. vS. 1,941,281, Dec. 29. 
A material suitable for hats, tiphol.stery , etc., is prcixl. 
by forming an cmbosse.d pattern on a felt, abrading the 
elevated iKirtions of the embossed pattern, and then 
steaming. 

Bleaching threads. Louis l\!ufaiHit. Fr. 7rir),4r>8, 
Nov. 25, 1933. Threads are creamed and bleached by 
treatnieiit in a bath eontg. Alj(S04)» and NaHSO», or an 
alkali sulfite, hyposiilfite or nictabisulfite and then siib- 
niitting them to an ordinary bleaching such as treatment 
with Cl. 

Bleaching fur skins such as those of rabbits. Wm. K. 

Popkin. U. S. 1,940,798, Dec. 29. The skins are im- 
l>regnatcd with a colorless ,snl. cyclic oxidi/ing cataly.st 
stieh as acetone bisulfite or ronnaldelivde and tlieii sub- 
jected to ail oxidizing bleaeliiiig action, as bv ll^Os or a 
pcrsalt soln. 

Mercerizing. I. G. Farbenind, A.-G. (Richard May, 
Karl Brodcrsi'ii and Alois Waldiiiiilk'r, inventors). Ger. 
588,351, Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl, 8^. 2). 'fhe wetting proiMT- 
tics of incrceri/ing lyes are imjiroveil liy addii. of sul- 
foiiaU'S ohtaTiled in purifying low -boiling mineral oil 
fractions with H2SO4. Cf. C. A . 27, 8.5.5, 3833, 4422. 

Bucking and mercerizing baths. Moritz FreiUTger. 
Brit. 398,958, vSipt. 28, 1933. See U. S. 1,927 ,.393 (C. .1. 
27,5991). 

Parafiln derivatives containing nitrogen. I. G. P'arlien- 
ind. A.-G. and Arthur Carpinael. Brit. 398,510, Sept. 14, 
1933. Addii. to 339,992 (C. A, 25, 2734). 'fhose bases 
(or their neutral or basic .salts) obtained according to 
339,992 which still contain halogen arc heated, with or 
without a Cu catalyst or an acid-binding agent and (or) 
a suitable diluent, at about 2(K)-300® under ordinary or 
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1 elevated pressure to give bases having a lower halogen 
content, which are more unaatd. in chapter and may Ih' 
used, as such or as salts of org. or iiiorg. acids, as auxiliary 
agents for the textile industry. Aq. solns. of the salts 
particularly, have wettings dispersing and softening propnl 
ties and un prove the fastness of substantive dyeings tci 

* boiling H20 and acid. The bases may be sulfoiiaUd 
according to Brit. 383,739 or by condensation with Na 

2 chloroethanolsiilfoiiatc to give other useful products foi 

* the textile industry. Among examples (1) the tirodiut of 
heating a tetrachlorinated hard paraffin with ale. NHa ui 
100-2()0“ in a closed vessel is heated at 200 215" a few 
hrs.; on adding alkali a pyro-base, almost free from t'l, 
is obtained; the Iwse may also Ik* heated in presence of 
diinethylanilinc to give a similar pyro-hase, and (2) ilu. 
base obtained by heating a hexachlunnaled hard parafl'm 
with ale. NIIi at 140 IM)" for some hrs. is heated with 

3 addn. of powd. Cu, at 210- 220 2-3 hrs. 

Lubricating and sizing textile materials, 

Cclancsc Ltd., Harold M. Hiblxrt and RolxTt P, RoIkh^ 
Brit. 398,243, Sept. 11, 1933. Textile materials un 
lubricated or sized with an oil or fat obtained by (*nin. 
plctely or partly hydrogenating an oil or fat of the eocomn 
oil group, e. g., ccKonut or palm-kernel oil. Tlii' oil ruav 
Ik applied as such or in soln. or emulsion and with or 
without other agents, e, g., plasticizers, swelling agenis, 

^ hygroscopic solids. 

Apparatus for scrubbing, sizing, starching, impregnating 
or otherwise treating fabrics. James H . Hayliss, Diiruk ( >. 
Bavliss and Kenneth Bayliss. Brit. 399,009, Sept. 
1933. \ 

Waterproof fabrics. Firma Kwald Dorken. \ (kr 
689,012, Dec. I. 1933 (Cl. 8/. 1). Textile fabriri> um- 
impregnated with a eom|>n. prepd. by heating pileli 'lion. 

5 the refining of fats with a metal oxide and an oxidi/ni;; 
ag(Mit, f. g., with PliO, ZnO, MnO, Fe^Oj or Al;.i's uii«i 
Mn02 or PbaOi. Other pitche.s and other waler-repclliin- 
agents may lx added to the (‘Oiiipii. Tlie prodneis iiia\ 
lx used for eoveritig railway trucks. 

Fibrous compositions containing rubber, etc. Dnnlo|. 
Riiblxr C'o. Ltd., The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd. mid 
ICdward A. Murphy. Brit. 398,3 1 ‘.b vSepl. 14, lU-'iS 
Relatively long fibers, <?. g., liorsidiair, pig’s huh, iiili, 

6 coconut iilxr, kapok, cotton, rayon residues, are niatcd 
with lloceulent or granular riiblxr, gnlla-percha, lidhii.i. 
and other ppis., prepd. from aq. dispersions, and tlv 
treated IUkts are interlocked into sheet or web, r r , 
by fcrtiiig or eanliiig. The sheets may be viileiiiii/.n! 
afU*r compressing if de.siivd. The ppts. are jjin pd. I»\ 
coagulating in the jiresciicc of a relatively large qiiaiilii\ 
of HsC), with or without erKignlalion retardants, r. c , 
KOH, casein, Na alnmiiiatc, glue, gum acaeia. 

^ Rendering fibrous materials (such as cotton insulation 
on wire) noninflammable. Rudolf Fiigelhardt (to 1. 
Farlxmnd. A.-G.). U. S. 1,938,749, Dec. 12. 'Hu 
material is irnpregiiatvd with an iiiorg. salt such as NUi 
biphosphafe in aq. soln., then dried and further irealid 
with dielilorinated naphthalene. 

Fluid suitable for dry-cleaning clothes, etc. Arnold 
Mobil (to Rhodes- Perry -Martin, Inc.). U. S. 1 ,9 IO,t'»8S, 

g Dec. 2(i. C2H2CI2 and CCI4 are used together in relaliv* 
quantities substantially in inverse proportion to their lateiii 
heats of vaporization. 


26 PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS - 


A. H. SABIN 

Paint and varnish industry during 1033. 8. Marks and 9 extn. (thus facilitating transfer of the extd. pigineiil oi a 
R. S. Morrell. /«d. Chemist 10, 24-9(1934). E. H. microscope slide), and so that the extd. vehicle may 

A plan for a model paint factory. Chiiig-Hsu Tsai, recovered by transferring the liquid to a hollow-grounu 

Chem. Jnd. (China) 8, 153-89(1933) . Win. 11. Adolph object slide and allowing evapii. of the solvent. 

Microextraction apparatus for use with small particles A. Papineau-Couturi* 

of patet film. Ktiiherford J. Gt‘tti^is. Tech. Studies The problem of building protection. A new method p 
Field of Fine Arts 2, \yyj I0(l9;k3).-* A Tpoilificarioii of the stone conservation with silicic add-ester paints. 

Hcllcrich app. (C*. .4. 26. 2088), designed s.» ihui the Gruiilicli. Tonimiy/Ag. 57, 977(19.33).- 

paint iJarticles are iiiaiiHaitied in a fixed position during prepd. from C,;Hi,OH and SiCh is used in ale. soln. • 
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paint dn^T, ti-sultitig in the formation of a SiOs film through 
the hydrolyzing action of the moisture content of the air. 
It is also possible to produce heat-resistant coatings 
vihich withstand temps, up to 12(J()’*. K. K. 

The problem of lining adhesives for paintings. Geo. L. 
Stout and Rutherford J. Gettens. Tech. Studies Field of 
fine Arts 2, 81-104 ( IPUS) .—A report of results obtained 
to d»io (but not considered conclusive in themselves) of 
,.tjif)irical te.st on adhesives usi.'cl for * Mining'* old paintings 
t ii tu'W canvas is at tached to 1 he hack of the old) . The most 
mid effective ^hesives developed up to date are. those 
which arc insol. in water aiia which do not require the 
at)plicalion of org. solvents to reverse the solii.; these are 
ih( adhesives of the wax and wax-resin type. If they 
could be applied without any ^gg of glue (or similar watcr- 
pcrincuble and mold -growing substanci's) on the new 
ruiivas, and if the old canvas with ifs paint film could Ik; 
rid Ilf its latent infection, it seems likely that such ad- 
hesives would serve well in the conservation of oil paintings 
ch>th. A. Papineau -Couture 

Iron oxide mineral pigments of the United States. 
Hiwitt Wilson. Bur. Mines Bull. 370, 198 pp.(l9.M.M).— 
\V. reviews the occurrence of mineral pigments and the 
noinencluture and eomiiion mol hods of classifying and 
ti-siiiig many conimcrcial inineral piginciits. Results are 
^ivcii of tests for color, tinting strength, fineness of grain. 
Dll ahsorrition and content of Fe oxule on 274 samples of 
iisi(] and unknown minerals having possible pigment 
\:ihiv; 4li samples from new deposits have possible value. 

Alden II. Emery 

The permanence of artists* pigments. K. J. Hartung. 

{'hem. F.vji. Mining Rev. 26, Kifi 8(19.M;i).- Oxidation 
(uuses many changes in shade. Nonperniaiient and 
IKrniiinent pigmeiiis arc liste<l and 1)riet1y discussed. 

W. H. Iloynton 

The relation between acid concentration and stability 
in writing inks. Ming-Shan Hsieh. Chrm. Jnd. (China) 
8, .‘J2 r>9( 19.Ti).-— Data arc recorded for ink prepd. fioin 
mil galls. MMie amt. of ppt. formed on standing is pro- 
iioitioiial to Pn- Win. H. Adolph 

Tung seed and oil from Empire sources. II. Anon. 
Hull. Imp. Inst. 31. ;i27>34(19:W); cf. C. A. 27, 432. 

\ mniple of Aleurites fordii fruits from Bihar and Orissa, 
Imlia, were of satisfactory coitipn,, and contained a normal 
I'Trcmage of oil, which was apparently of good quality. 
\ •.iiiiple of .4. fordii oil from Hiliar and Orissa had the 
characteristics: dj{.5 tl.939l, acid no. 0.2 
■ijnm 11 ( 1 . 192.3, fin I.fiH, 1 iio. (Wijs) 170.5, heat test 
I \. S. T. M .) 10.25 min., color pale yellow. Oil extd. in a 
Uii picss from A. fordii grown in Nairobi, Kenya, in 1931 
1932, lesp., bad the following characteristics: color 
■loviboiid, 1-cin. cell) red 0.30, 0..3r); yellow 1.0, 1.4; 

■ l.r»lSl, 1.5181; dio 0.9301, 0.9358; heat test 12.25, 
inin.; acid value 0.0, 0.4; 1 value lCi7.7, 108.0; 
apon. value 192.0, 194.4. Oil cold-picsscd in the lab. 
Iioiii A. fordii grown at Misione.s, Argentina, had the 
liillowiiig i'haracteristics: color (Lo\^boiid, 1 -cm. cell) red 
‘• -4, yellow 1.2, acid value 0.37, I value 107.0, heat test 
min., 1.5178, dj® 0.9334. Comparative tests on 
iiainral and artificial weathering of vamishe.s prepd. 
'vitli nils of A . numtana and A. fordii showed little differ- 
iia\ III iween the 2 varnishes, bill reliable conclusions can 
<liawii only from experience of some hundreds of prepns. 

A. Papineau -Couture 

The aging of oil varnishes. Pascal Snifter. Bull.inst. 
pin 1933, 223 30 (-1-9 tables).- Results are given of an 
v\uijsivt.- investigation into the aging of oil varnishes, more 
from the standpoint of ascertaining, if possi- 
’’k, il iluTc are any practical iiictluxls permitting of detg. 
Mincklv and scientifically tfie quality of a given varnish, 
'yinislits were prepd. according to a no. of different 
"xiniilus, from the following materials: Bcnguela copal, 
law aiifl pcdynierized linseed oil, polymeriz^ lung oil, 
'“tdiaux spirit of turpentine (90% b, 155-70", acidity 
p'"' 015%), white spirit (dlstg. l(K)-90®, dis 0.781), 

dnn , Albertol lllL, Albertol 209L and rosin. Test 
Puiiiis WTre prepd. on wood (oak, beech) and metal (Al, 
’urahuiiii]^ Zu and steel) and subjected to natural aging 


(exfiosure to the weather) and artificial aging (action of 
distd. H,0, natiind H,0, 3.3% NaCl, 0.1% HiOa, alter- 
iiate immersion and emersion at 30-miii. intervals in 3.3% 
NaCl at r>5", ultra-violet rays, O* ami heat (70”)). The 
changes in, or deteriiimtion of, the varnish films were 
<ibserved by means of l.^ixmier’s app. (Dutroii and Dix- 
niier, C. A. 24, 3121 ; Fr. pat. 705,090, C. A. 26, 323), 
by detg. the rale of attack by elec, coiid., and by means of 
\Ue Jlexomeier. In the latter inslmmeiit the le.st panel is 
gradually bent, the line at which bending is effected is 
fibserycd under a magnifying glass, and the angle at which 
fissuring of the varnish film uccius is noted. Conclusions. 
-^The natural gum vaniishes wrere superior to the AlbiTtol 
varnishes as regards resistance to weather, hut inferior as 
regards resistance to chein. agents; Albcrtols confer 
greater (4aslicity and resistance to attack than copal and 
rosin. Boiled oil (linseed or tiing) is the ingredient which 
confers most elasticity and resistance to attack. Spirit of 
turpentine is a decidedly better solvent than white spirit. 
It improves resistance to weather and to chem. agents in 
proportion to its oil content ; but the latter has autocuta- 
lyzing properties and acts as a drier, so that if present in 
excess it is injurious to the elasticity of the film. Cold 
irtinicrsion in 3.3% NaCl or alternate ininiin sion and 
emersion in 3.3% NaCl al 55 is reconi mended for com- 
paring the rcvSistance to attack of varnishes of the same 
type. MMie elec. cond. method indicates the resistanci' of 
the film and also its iinpernieability to salt water or to 
weakly acid solns. Artificial aging methods are not 
satisfactory for evaluating the changes in elasticity of 
varnishes, because the results are not comparable to the 
effects of exposure to the weather. Dse of the fiexometer 
is reconi tiieiided for fullowiiig variations in elasticity. 

A. Papineau-Couturc 

Weathering tests of nitrocellulose lacquers on wood, 
with various ground coats. J«Y. Koike. Nitrocellulose 4, 
2(Ki 8(1933). By using suitable ground coats, the dura- 
bility of nitrocellulose lacquers on wood can be improved. 

l. acquer coats are also improved by incorporating therein 

glyptal resins. E. M. Symiiies 

Polished- wood imitations based on cellulose lacquers. 
Adolf Rudolf. Dent. Lackierzeitung 13, 5 ( 1933) ; Nitro- 
cellulose 4, 187(1 933) . li) . M . Syninies 

Formaldehyde condensations with phenol and its 
homologs. U. Gilbert T. Morgan and N. J. L. Meg- 
son. /. Soc. Chem. Jnd. 52, 418 20T( 1933) ; cf. C. A. 
24, 4289. — One g. mol. m-5-xyleiiol was warmed with 1 g. 
mol. CHaO and 0.5 cc. coticd. HCl in 200 cc. ale. and extd. 
with HsO and steam. Cry.sta]s deposited on oxiliiig and 
extd. with benzene left A (m, 274--(»‘*, soly. in boiling ale. 
3.9 g./lOO g.) and yielded B (m. 109.5'’) and C (m. 198°) 
which wcie sepd. with hot petroleum. A was synlhesized 
by refluxing 3.0 g. p-hydroxyhemimellityl ale. and 2.4 g. 
w-5-xylciiol 15 min. in 10 cc. ale. with I drop coned. HCl 
in 8 cc. ale., cooling, and crystii. from MeOH . A is thus 
identified as 4,4 '-dihydroxy-2,2 ',9,9 '-lelranielhyldi- 
phenylmc thane (I). The dibenzoate of I (m. 148") was 
prepd. from BzCl in pyridine and the tetraliromo dcrlv. 
(ni. 249") by bromiiiation in cold AcOH. Both B and C 
are isoraerides of I but definite formulas cannot be as-, 
signed. The bromo dcriv. of B ni. 230” and dibenzoatc of 
C m .130". The resin residue of original condensation bad 
a high volatile portion (25%). Ten g. o-4-xyleitol left 
standing with 32 cc. 40% CHsO and 20 cc. coned. HCl 
ill cold acetone, and extd. with hot HaO, yielded 2.18 g. 
of D (m. 193”) and /2 (m. 194.6-9”). Benzene ext. of 
washed resin yielded F (m. 212--3"). D and F were 
synthesized by refluxing 0.5 g. a-4-xylenol monoalc. 

' (CH:CMe.CMe:CH.C(OH):CCH,OH) and 0.5 g. o-4- 
xylcnol 15 min. with 2 drops 2 N HCl in 10 cc. ale., and 
extg. with hot water. E should l)e reprc.sented by 9,9'- 
dihydroxy-2,2 ',3,3 '-tetramclhyldiphenylmethane ; £> is 

probably the dissymetric and F the symmetric isomeride. 

m. N. J. L. Mcgsoii. Ibid. 420-47(1933).— Nyolaks, 
produced by acidit^ndensations, are straight-chain poly- 
nuclear oompds.Vith CHt linkage, 'rheir formation is 
easier the greater the possible no. of straight-chain isomer- 
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ide» ba5;ed on ortho'para directive influence of the hydroxyl. 
Resoles are straight - or branchcd-chain compds. which are 
produced in all condensations. Kesites, obtained by 
heating, are irreversible structures made up of branched- 
chain macromols. Revsolcs or II -stage resins arc only 
partly united macromols. P. S. Roller 

Catalysts in phenol-formaldehyde condensations. B. 
Leighton Holmes and N. J. L. Megson. J. Soc, Chem, 
Ind. 52, 415- 18T( 1933). — The lime of resinificalion with 
40% formalin was measured for phenol, m-5-xylcnol, o-, 
fw-, and p-crest»l and a low-temp, tar (b. lHf)-2l)0®) in the 
pres«mce of a no. of substituted amines and iiiorg. bases. 
The hyperi)olic relation wit - a) ■■ b was found to hold 
where w ^ wt, of catalyst, / » time and a and b are consts. 
w-5-Xylenol reacts faster than w-cresol which in turn is 
faster than the other phenols. The order of reactivity for 
different tar fractious between 170“ and 230"' is that to be 
anticipated from the. phenols which they contain. The 
time of heat hardening at 1 ()()'' was exceptionally low for 0 - 
cresol, and decrea.sed for »i-cresol over 5-fold between 110® 
and 160“. P. S. Roller 

Theoretical aspects of urea-formaldehyde resins. C. 
A. Redfam. BriL Plastics 5, 238 40(1033).— The im- 
portance of pii is emphasised. This is kept at 4.5 by the 
buffer action of HCOOII present in or formed from the 
CHaO. The following steps are formulaled : CO(NH 2 ) 2 -f 

2 CH 2 O — CO(NHCnaOH)2 — CO(N;CH2), (CHs- 

NCO.N.CH 2 .CH 2 .N.CONCH.),. Arnold M. Collins 

Paper and printing ink (Hekk) 23. Rubber in paints 
(Stevens, Ilealoii) 30. Sapic acid, a constituent of 
American pine resin (Vtxjke) 10. Maiiuf. of synthetic 
nia.sses, esp. those like linoleum (Foulon) 18. Bra/.iliaii 
re.sins as bandage material (hVeise) 17. Detergents 
Iproducts used in the maiiuf. of pigments] (Bril. pat. 
«308,818) 18. Artificial products (for making vurnishes] 
(Fr. pal. 755,048) 18. Resin acids from raw tail-oil soap 
(U. S. pat. 1,010,372) 23. Anlhrocene derivs. [for color- 
ing lacquers] (Gcr. pat. 588,353 -4) 25. 

Die Harze: Die botani.scheti und chomischcii Grund- 
lagen unserer Kentilnisse fiber die Bildiuig, die Kntwick- 
lung und die Zusaninienselzuiig der pilanzlichen Exkrete. 
Edited by A. Tscliirch and ICrich Skick. 3rd cd. revised 
by A. Tschirch. Die Harze und die Harzbehalter. Bd. 
I. Berlin: Gcbr. Borntraeger. 418 pp. M. 47.25. 
Reviewed in Ind, Chemist 10, 32(1934). 


1 diatomaceous earth and the mlxt. is subjected to destnic- 
tive distn. In a retort excluding air at temps, above tho 
carbonizing point but not substantially exceeding liot)'^- 
the resulting black product is classified by air dotation into 
at least 2 portions, a lighter portion having the properties 
of a black pigment and a heavier portion which can be used 
as an adsorbent for gases or as a filtering medium. 

Lead fluoride. L4on Paindavoine. Fr. 754,721, Nov 

2 13, 1933. PbF*, for use in under-water paints, is ob- 
tained by pptn . from a soln . of a Pb salt (nitrate) by Hb' or 
an alkali fluoride. The HF may be obtained by the action 
of H2SO4 on natural CaK 2 (previously bleach^ at above 
5(X)“) in the presence of a Na or K salt as catalyst. 

Lithopone. Firma W. Sander. Ger. 580, 1&, Dec. 2 
1933 (Cl. 22/. 5). Lithopone is made fast to light tiy 
adding a compd. of Be during or after its manuf . 

Drying oils, paints* varnishes, etc. Hennan A. Bnison 

3 (to ROhm & Haas Co.). U. S. 1,939,622, Dee. 12. 
Siccatives arc used such as the Al, Ba, Cd, Ca, Cc, Cr. Co 
Cu, Au, Fe, Pb, Mg, Mii, Hg, Ni, Pt, Sr, Tl, Th, Sn, i:, v 
and Zn salts of butylbenzoyl-a-benzoic acid, amyllien/ovl- 
o-benzoic acid, ^«c-atnyllH‘iizoyl-o-bcn 2 oic acid, cli-.vcf- 
amylbcnzoyl-o-bcnzoic acid, rsf-hexylbenzoyl-ri-ben/oic 
acid, sfc-octylbeiizoyl-o-benzoic acid, rec-amylloUiv1-o- 
lienzoic acirl, ser-oclyltoluyl-o-bcnzoic acid, juf-aniyl- 
xyloyl-/? -benzoic acid, j«c-octylxyloyl-i;-benzoic acid, iet- 

^ amylnaphlhoyl- 0 -benzoic acid, jec-amyltetrahydronaph- 
thoyl-o-benzoic acid, rtfc-octylnaphthoyl-o-bcnzoie acid, 
etc. 

Oil-soluble basic salts of aroyl benzoic acids. lUeriiiiiu 
A. Bnison (to Resinous Products & Chemical Co.) . II. S. 
1,930,621, Dec. 12. Salts, various of which are sjfiiuhk 
for use as siccatives with oils, paints and varnisht^, an* 
formed from acids such as ^-toluyl-o-benzoic nciVi, p- 

5 cyttioyl-o-lK*nzoic acid, jcr-amylbenzoyl-/) -benzoic acid, 
caprylbeiizoyl-o-benzoic acid, etc., liy reiiction with Co- 
SO 4 , Al 2 (S(-) 4 )s, ZnCla, Pb nitrate, MnCh, Ni chloride or 
salts of Ce, U. Ba, Cd, Ca, Cr, Cu, Hg, Sr, Tl, Th. vSn, V, 
Au or Pt. 

Drier composition for use with oil-resin coating ma- 
terials. Charles A. Thomas (to Dayton Sjmthctic 
Chemicals, Inc.). U. S. 1,940.613, Dec. 19. A metallic 
drier such as Co resinate is used with a phenolic inhibitor of 

6 crystn. such as /i-naphthol in proportions such a-# lo 
prevent crystn. during drying of the coating film without 
retarding the rate of drying of the film. 

Flexible apron-loop drier for paints, pigments, ‘*cheini' 
cols,” etc. Joseph Roberts (to Proctor & Schwari/, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,939,523, Dec. 12. Structural and niccli. 
features. 


Paints, etc. Albin Winterling. Austrian 135,688, 
Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 45g.). A known .subslanci* for 
repelling flics and other in.secls is added to paints or dis- 
tempers. Specific cimi pus. arc described. 

Paints, etc. Btablisscnients Weeks (Soc. anon.). 
Fr. 750, ()68, Aug. 16, 1933. Pigments used in paints, etc., 
having a basis of nitrocellulose, synthetic resin, etc., arc 
surrounded by a iiionomol. film of a fatty acid or an ester 
of a fatty acid, before inconioration in the base. 

Luminous paint. J. G. Farbetiind. A.-G. (Georg 
Mcdcr and Konrad Schad, inventors). Gcr. 5^,541, 


Printing inks. I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. (Walt her Liit/- 
kendorf, inventor). C^r. 585,167, Si!pt. 29, 1933. Aq. 
printing inks, which give waterproof print, arc prepd. 
with |i vehicle comprising an aq. disjHTsion of an oily «r 
resinous condensation pnxluct fihich forms a watcr-insol. 
rc.sin when expo.sed to air. Suitable condensation phmI- 
ucls are obtainable fr6m polyhydric ales., polybasic acids, 
and unsaid, higher fatty acids, or from phenol or urea, 
CH 2 O and drying oils. 

Apparatus for testing the properties of printing inks m 
films applied to different papers. Fred W. Hoch. P S 
1,939,814, Dec. 19. Various mech. and operative details 


Oct. 5| 1933. An embedding medium for the paint con- are described. 

sists of polystyrene or its liuinologs or pure hydrocarbon Apparatus and method for drying freshly printed webs, 
derivs. Flank J. 7'one (to CarlKiruiidum Co.). U. S. 1 , 941 ,32.s, 

Grinding nflUs for paints, lakes, inks, etc. Anciens Dec. 26. The freshly prinled surfaces are carried iiv 

btablisscnients Ic Cle/io (S. a. r. 1.). Fr. 42,820, Nov. 4, carrier webs having on their surfaces gritty material .such 

1933. Addn. to 743,656 ( C. A . 27, 3835) . as sand. . „ 

Pigments. Tilanimn Pigment Co., Inc. Gcr. 588,230, Apparatus for drying freshly printed webs. Edward K. 
Nov. 15, 1933 (Cl. 22/. 7) . vSee. Brit . 3iH,l 12 (C, A, 27, 9 Newcomb (to Carborundum Co.) . U. S. 1 ,941 ,362, Utc. 
1773) . 26. Freshly printed webs such as those of Cellophane vt 

Pigments. Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. Ger. 588,446, the like are dried in contact with a layer such as wove 

Nov. 23, 1933 (Cl. 22/. 7). See Brit. 364,562 (C. A. 27, fabric having grains of material such as feldspar upon u 

2050). opposite sides and provided with depressed 

PSraant and adsorbent from powdered coal, etc. Carl communicating with the longitudinal edges of the j; . 
A. Jacobson. U. S. 1,940,352, Dec. 19, Finely divided as to provide air passageways when the material is woun 

carbonaceous material such as coal, charcoal or wood is into a roll. i? t du 

mixed with about an equal wt. of silicious material such as Coating composition. Walter B. Iawboo. (to L. i* 
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Font de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1»038,652, Dec. 12. A ‘ 
coaling'^mpu. suitable for use on wood, etc., contains a 
ijiilymcfused vinyl ester such as polymerised vinyl chloride 
together with China wood oil, linseed oil, perilla oil or 
ht-nipseed oil, etc. 

Coating compOBitionB. John W. Iliff and Paul Robin- 
son (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,941,- 
:mS, Dec. 26. See Brit. 3tH>,081 (C. A, 28, 663^). 

Coating compositions. The International Latex Proc- , 
,.,scs Ltd- Fr. 754,577, Nov. 9, 1933. Granular or 
lloccular ppts. of nibber, ^btained from aq. dispersions, 
;iii‘ mixed with powders oT good covering power, such as 
kuulin, Spanish white, chalk or talc to form water paints, 
<listcinpers, etc. Pigments, such as ZnO, lithoi)oiic, Ti02 
and ultramarine may hv add<^*d- 
Coating compositions containing cellulose nitrate. 
Giorgc R. Ensininger (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Cii.L IK S. 1,939,676, Dee. 19. A coinpn. adapted to 
fi\vv nun-opaque dims comprises cellulose nitrate, pearl 
i-sseiice and an Kc, Cti, Co, Ni or Mn salt of a compatible 
cluinicter derived from a half ester of phthalic, scbacic, 
miccinic, maleic, larlaric or malic acid. 

Compo^tion for coating and insulating various materials. 
Moiliiner T. Harvey (to Ilarvel Corp.) . U. S. 1,939,773, 
19. A coinpn. which is suitable for coating metals, 
(ic., is prepd. by healing the oil of the nut of Sterculia 
joftuh at 38“ or higher and discontinuing the heating 
iM-fore the polymerized oil reaches the rubbery state. 

Coating processes. Allgemeino Klektricitats-Gesell- 
‘scliaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Hi it. 398,070, Sept. 7, 1033. Coatings of artificial resin 
aic propd. by spraying or squirting an amine-aldehyde 
tv^in of low softening temp., with or without the addii. of 
iilling or softening material, e. g,, puwd. quartz, kaolin. 

Coating compositions for floor coverings . K . I . du I’ont 
(K‘ Nemours & Co., Wilmet F. Whitescarvei and Horace 
II. Hopkins. Bril. 398,209, Sept. 11, 1933. Print 
Points for floor coverings ccmiprise polyhydric alc.-poly- 
iiasic acid resins mexlified with a resin acid such us rosin 
and poiitianac gum. Examples describe the prepn. of 
nsiiis with acid nos. of 5 20 by heating the components at 
2r»() 70' . COs may be blown through the mixt. during 
liiaiing. The resins preferably contain 50"9r)% rosin 
Klyciiiile. Pari of the resin acids may be replaced by 
drying or seniidryiiig oils oi their acids. 

Colored spirit varnishes. Herniann Schladebach and 
Hirlirrt Hiihle (to General Aniline Works) . U. S. 1 ,941 
' »r>S , 1 H-e . 2(> . Spirit varn ishes are colored fast to light wit h 
.1 basic dye such as Victoria blue B or Crystal violet 6B and 
a ‘piiit-sol. metal nitrate such as uranyl or Th nitrate, 
t'l. C. A. 27, 5500. 

Apparatus for ascertaining the drying time of varnish, 

etc. Alfied M. Parks. IK S. 1,938,975, Dec. ^;2. The 
Tinitcrial under lest is supplied as a layer to a strip such as 
''heel metal, glass, wood or paper onto which while station- 
ury a b^iiid of material such as coirugatcd rubber is applied 
ill II known and regular rate per imil of lime by a roller 
act Hilt eil by clockwork, thus producing markings on the 
liin i under test until it dries. 

Synthetic lacquers. Soc. dcs laqties ct inatidres plas- 
licpKs. b'r. 755,422, Nov. 24, 1933. Compds. which are 
liiiiisformable by oxyiKilyinerizalion into lacquers are 
made by the union of a polyfihenolic compd. with an 
compd., preferably of high mol. wt., and cotilg. 
•me in more COOH functions (or their immediate derivs.). 
Unis, compds. are prepd. by condensing pyrocatechol with 
ricinolcic acid, Et ricinolealc, oleic acid, hnoleic acid and 
olcosicaric acid, p 3 rrog^lol with ricinoleic acid and liydro- 
qu'moiic with oleic ocidf in the presence of condensing 
iigiMits. The compds. are converted to lacquers by heat- 
ing. 

Coloring lacquers, waxes, fats, oils and natural or 
synthetic reshis. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hermann 
iJ9”*‘'‘dt‘bach and Herbert Hahle, inventors). Gcr. 688,- 
Nov. 16, 1933 (Cl. 22*. 4). An 0,0'Hlihydroxy 
rt/o dye, not contg. a free CCXJH or SO|H group, is dis- 
i^lvL'd iu the liquid or fused material, and a heavy metal 


salt of a soap-forming acid is then added, with or without 
an org. deriv. of Ni^. Examples are given. 

Printing with half tones. John P. Young (to Annstrong 
Cork Co.), U. S. 1,940,931, Dec. 26. In reproducing 
designs by printing on materials such as linoleum floor 
covering, a base color corresponding to the underlying tone 
of the design is printed; the design is photographed 
through filters of color complementary to the primary 
colors in the design,' the. photographs thus made are super- 
posed, a half tune is made from the superposed photo- 
graphs, and the half tone is used for printing over the base 
color. 

Resinous products. Willard H. Woodstock (to Victor 
Chemical W'orks). IT. S. 1,940,383, Dec. 19. Products 
which are of resinous character and suitable for rust- 
proofing coatings on metals are obtained by reaction be- 
tween an aldehyde such as paraformaldehyde and a phos- 
phorous amide (or a P chloride and Nils) . 

Resinous products. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
and Archibald Renfrew. Brit. 398,194, Aug. 29, 1933. 
Thermoplastic resinous material, e. g., polymerized Me 
methacj-ylate, is deaerated by .subjecting to heat and 
pressure while covered by an inert liquid, c. g., HaO, ale., 
castor and hydrocarbon oils. I'he temp, used is .sufficient 
to soften the mass without effecting curing. Among ex- 
amples a block of polymerized vinyl acetate in a Sn vessel 
is covered with hydrocarbon oil and heated in an autoclave 
to (K)" under 400 lb. jier sq. in., the temp, then being 
allowed to fall in 12 hrs. to 20® licfore release of the pres- 
sure. The bubbles, which are all at the surface of the 
block, may lie removed with the surface layers. 

Complex polymerization products. 1. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. (Otto Jordan, Heinrich Hopff and Erich Kflhn, 
inventors). Gcr. 588,306, Nov. 18. 1933 (Cl. 22h, 2). 
Addii. to 580.234 (C. A. 27, 4943). The liolovinyl or 
cyanovinyl compd. used in the process of Ger. 580,234 is 
replaced by a monomeric or not highly polymerized ali- 
phatic, hydroaromalic or polycyclic aromatic vinyl 
compd. not contg. O, is. g., by a butadiene hydrocarbon, 
vinylactdylene or vinylnaphthalene. 

Complex polymerization products. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. (Leo Kollek and Hanns Ufer, inventors). Ger. 
588,307, Nov. 18, 1933 (Cl. 22A. 2). Addn. to 680,234 
(C. A. 27, 494;i). The halovinyl or cyanovinyl compd. 
used iu the process of Ger. 580,234 is replaced by a mono- 
meric or not highly polymerized oxygenated vinyl compd. 
other than an ester, e, g., by a vinylalky] ether or ketone. 

Plastic mass. La.s/.16 d'Antal. Ger. 585,766, Oct. 9, 

1 933 . Addn . to 538,8(M1 {C. A. 26, 2333) . The method 
of 538,8(MJ for producing i>lastic linoleum -like masses by 
heating mineral oil-acid re.sins with vegetable oils is im- 
proved by using 20 60 parts by wt . of the former with 80- 
40 parts of the latter and heating till a homogeneous mass 
results, in an example, a niixl. of rape-seed and sun- 
flower-seed oils is heated with acid resin. 

Condensation products. I. G. l«'arbenind. A.-G. (Josef., 
Binapfl, inventor). Ger. 584,967, Sept. 27, 1933. Prod- ^ 
ucts substituted in the o-position are produced by oou- 
cUmsing natural resins or their derivs. substituted iit the 
COOH group, with PhOH and introducing an alkjd-, 

I aralkyl- or acyl-rcsidiie in the phenolic OH group by 
treatment with a suitable substance such as n-BuCl, 
Ix'Tizyl chloride, etc. Examples arc given. Thc^ products 
arc resins with good mech. properties. 

Condensation products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
(Josef Binapfl, inventor). Ger. 584,968, Sept. 27, 1933. 
Addn. to 582,847 (C. A. 28, 919»). The raethod^^iof 
582,817 for condensing phenols, natural resins and alde- 
hydes is modified by using esters of acid natural resins 
^ instead of the resins. Examples are given. 

Condensation products of resinic acids. Hans Krzi- 
kalla and Werner Wolff (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,940,092, Dec. 19. An aliphatic non-drying 
hsrdroxycarboxylic acid such as ricinoleic acid (or castor 
oil) is heated to above 2(X)® (suitably about 26(^®) with a 
rea^id^acid suclr as abietic acid (or colophony) . Products 
thfi formed may be used as softening agents for celluloid, 
phenol condensation products, etc. 
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Colophony. NewpoA Industries, Inc. Ct*r. 5K5,ri29, 
Oct. 4, 1933. Colorless colophony cryslg. with difficulty 
is prepd. by heating bleached i)uririi*r! resin from 10 min. 
to 8 hrs. to 200 325^ 

Hard light amber resin. Charles A. Thomas (to Day- 
ton Synthetic Chemicals, Inc.) . II. S. 1 ,939,932, Dec. 19. 
A mixt. of hydrocaiUms essentially comprising a terpeiie 
such as ptnette and an alkyl Ix^nzene such as toluene or 
xylene is caused to leact iti the presence of a metallic 
halide catalyst, .such as AlCli, by adding the latter (suit- 
ably while the iiiulciials are at a temp, of alamt 2^^ 35 ) 
until a resin having a predetd. 1 value is obtained (the I 
value varying invcrsidy with the proportion of metallic 
halide catalyst used). Numerous examples are given. 

Rosin solutions. Andre Thiriet and Pierre Delcroix (to 
Pnicfsl^ Navarre). U. S. reissue 19,030, Dec. 2(». A 
reissue of original pat. No. 1,7.59,520 (C. A, 24, 3002). 

Pectose resins. Adolf Tlawerlander (to AIIktI 1). 
Stewart). T.^. S. 1,941,351, Dec. 20. l*ectose, an alde- 
hyde such as formaldehyde and a ketone such as dimethyl 
ketone are caused to react in the piesciice of an alkali such 
as KOH to obtain a product which yields an amber-hke 
resin with HNOs soln. and watm water Ircatnionl. IJ. S. 
1,941,352 relates to the reaction oi generally similar ma- 
terials by heating at about the b. p. to form a sol. reaction 
product, then adding a hardening agent such as (CIb)eN 4 
and further heating to produce an infusible and iiisol. 
mati^riol. 

Transparent resins. Thekla Muller n4c Benari. hV. 
755,331, Nov. 23, 1933. Tiaiisparcnt glass-like materials 
made by condensiitg ClltO or its polymers with ureas, 
thioureas ot mixts. thereof are molded in closed mold.s 
made of ncm-metallic materials, such as acid rocks, glass or 
plywood and the molded articles are dried in a moist 
medium until thy sp. gr. no longer diniinishcs. Before 
completion of the drying the molded piece is submitted to a 
compression. 

Molding compositions including artificial resins. Alfml 
R. Steele and Alexander Stewart (to liiiiHTial Chemical 
lndustrte.s Ltd.). H. S. 1,941,059, Dec. 20. In prepg. a 
molding compn. of high bulk d. and low-moisture content 
a filling material is prepd. liy subjecting iiiatcrial such as 
wood meal to treatment with a caustic soln. and kneading 
at an elevated temp., then removing the caustic soln. aiul 
reducing the moisture content, and the material thus 
prepd. is mixed with uii artificial resm. 

Synthetic resins. Arthur Runyan (to Sinclair Refinitig 
Co.). II. S. l,93K,r42, Dec. 12. A mixt. comprisiiig an 
ester such as triphenyl phosphate or tritolyl phosphate 
and an oxide of Ba, Ca, Zn oi Mg is resinified by heating to 


1 about 200-315*’. 'llie prodtictH thus obtained may tv 
used in varnishes, for molding, etc. 

Synthetic resins. Paul H^er and Hans Kappeler (lo 
Ctba Products Corp.). U. S. 1,939,091, Dec. 19. lun 
the manuf. of infusible synthetic resins, one mol. propoi 
tion of aniline is cawied to react, in the presence of at leu« \ 
an approx, equiv. proportion of a strong inorg. add such 
HCl, with more than one mol. proportion of formaldehyde 
P until a solid jelly is formed, followed by treatment of thv; 
latter with an agent such as NaOH soln. which substai.- 
lially eliminates the effect of the inorg. add, with subsi - 
quent washing and drying. 

Synthetic resin. Win. H. Moss and George W. Si‘v- 
inour (to Cclaiiese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,940,727. 
Dec. 25. Allyl ale. is caused to react with crcsol in thi 
presence of ZnCL as a catalyst (suitably at a temp, oi 
about 130°) . The resiflling prcaluct may be blended wit h 
3 cellulose acetate, etc. (various formulas being given). 

Synthetic resins. Presswerk Konigstein G. m. b. H 
Cier. 585,<i57, Oct. fi, 1933. PhOII.CH 2 () resins contain 
about twice theii own wt. of wcxxl C and ‘/t of their own 
wt. of coke as filling material. 

Synthetic resins. Soc. pour I’ind. chim. d Bfile. Oci 
586,9f>J, Oct. 13. 1933. PhOIl.CH,0 resins aie colon. d 
by indigoid or anlhraquinoid vat dyes. 

Synthetic resins. 1. G. h'arbenind. A.-G. (Karl Ristsi- 
^ maun, Erich Scliolz and Karl Wolf, iiiveiilots). Gei 
588,420, Nov. 18, 1933 (Cl. \2o. 17.05). Urea (oi 
thiomca) and CHyO arc condensed in the presence of an 
org. solvent contg. the Oil group with the arldn. of at 
least 50%, calcd. on the urea and CILO, of an vstei 
which contains a frt‘e Oil group in the ale. residue aikl is 
derived from a higher fatty acid and a di- or poly-hvilnt 
ale. The ester may be added before the condensation ni 

5 later. When the condensation is completed, the solveid is 
distd. off and the product is heated until it becomes sol in 
solvents not contg. the OH,group, r. g., in hydrocarbons, 
esteis and ketones. Preferably, the product is stixred oi 
kneaded while it is heated. 3'he final products form solid 
solutions with fatty oils, and are useful as components ot 
lacquers. Dinielhylol-urca and -thiourea, or the products 
obtainable therefrom by dehydration, may also be used .is 
starting materials. Examples and xiumerous details uu 

6 given. 

Synthetic resins. 1 . G. Farbeiiitid . A .-G. Fr . 7.5.5, .'iKi, 
Nov. 23, 19iJ3. A polymeric vinyl ale. is condensed wilb 
an aldehyde in an anhyd. or practically anhyd. ttiedmiii, 
the water formed during the reaction being removed bv 
CaCb or other dehydrating agent, oi by disln. along with 
an inert diluent insol. in water, during the reaction. 


27 - FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

. 4 

h. SCfIbRUBRL 


Oils, fats and soaps in 1933. Rex Furness. Ind, 
Chemist 10. 21-3(1934). K, H. 

Studies on Twitdiell reagents. DC. The fat-splitting 

B wer of three kinds of Twitchell reagents and the darken- 
^ of fatty acids hydrolyzed by them. Kyosuke Nishi- 
zawa and Arihiro Tominaga. J. Soc, Chevi. Ind., Japan 
30, Suppil. binding 581 4(1933); cf. A. 26, 1145; 27, 
200. Karl Kamnicmieyer 

A new unsgturated acid in the kernel fat of **akarittom,” 
Pttrinarium laorinum. II. Mitsumaru Tsujimoto and 
Hfpnji Koyanagi. J. Soc. them. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. 
binding 573 5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3«)y9. The chcin. 
constitution of the new acid was invcsligalcd by the ozone 
method. As the chic'f products of decompn. azelaic acid 
and probably azclaic .semiuldehyde were obtained. The 
provisional formula given in the previous paper should tie 
withdrawn as erroneous. No definite constitution is given 
for the acid, but it may be identical with couepic acid. 

Karl Kanimermeyer 

Micro fiiethod for the determination of iodine numbers. 
J. O. Ralls. J. Am. Chem. Soc. S6, 121- 3( 1934) .^A 
method is described which is applicable to satlilples of from 


0.75 to 25 mg. and which permits the detii. of total halogen 
ainsumed and the halogen acid produced, on a sitigh* 
sample. Results are given for 30 conipds. TBrisuseda- 
the reagent and CCI4 as the solvent. C. J. West 

8 The glass electrode and sulfonated oils. I. D. Buiton 
and G. F. Koln^rtsliaw. J. Intern. Soc. Leather Tradi^ 
Chem. 18, 19 22(1934). — p\\ values of several sulfonated 
oils at different dilns. were measured with the glass elec- 
trode, with the quiiihydronc electrode, colorimetrically, 
and with the H electrode, 'fhe last gave much lowei in- 
sults Ixrcause of poisoning ; resuhs by the other 3 methods 
were in substantial agreement. Best checks were oblanitd 
with the glass electrode . The pn values of the oils employed 

9 decreased on increasing diln. and increased on addn. ol 

mineral oil. 11. B. MetnU 

The oil of ^^karasumi.*’ Mitsumaru Tsujimoto. J- 
Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Suppl. binding 076(1933). 
Karasumi is the salted and dried ovary of gray 
Mufjl japonicus. Thi* oil was found to be a liqmd wax ano 
rcsemmed sperm oil and inguandarame oil, but differed from 
them in the higher unsatn. of the acids and the Jar^ 
content of cholesterol. Cetyl ale. and octadccenol were 
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also present. Tlic properties of the oil are dj** «> 0.8818, 1 
m acid value » 16.0, sapon. no. ■ 120.1, 1 

no. •- 130.6, unsaponifiabk matter 40.64%. 

Karl Kammermeycr 

ChaiacteriitiCB and compoiitioa of Wiaconain-grown 
tobacco-ioed oU. Willard L. Roberts and H. A. Schuette. 
j Atn. Chem, Soc. 56, 207-0(1934). — ^That it forms a 
film on exposure to air is perhaps the earliest characteriza- 
iion which tobacco-seed oil^has received. As a result, 
practically ail mvestiaators sihce that time have classihed ^ 
It as a drying oil. If this dassihcation is a valid one, then 
tins oil is unusual in that ilj^ntains none of those highly 
unsaid, acids usiully associated with products of this type. 

Its predominating unsatd. acid is linoleic acid, which 
apparently is present here in 2 isomeric forms. In much 
stnuller amt. is found oleic aS8. I'hc av. compn. of these 
oils is: palmitic acid 3.1, stearic acid 4.8, oleic acid 16.2, 
hiKilcic acid 70.4, unsaponihable matter 1.25%. Insofar 3 
as comparable data arc available, it appears that the phys. 
.111(1 chem. consts. of Wisconsin-grown oils fall within the 
limit. s of those reported by others but not so the chem. 
(X)iiipn. This is perhaps explainable on the ground that 
lUc compns. reported by several others represent mere 
approximations. Chem. and phys. characterLstics are 
jitM*!! for the cxUl, aiul expressed oil. C. J. West 
Shea kernels from Nigeria. Anon. BuU. Imp. Inst. 

31. .*{.14 41(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 437.— &yen samples of ^ 

> hcH kernels were picked from each of 2 individual trees at 
(liili reii t stages of nialtirity and analyzed . Ctmclusions . — 
rh(‘ oil content of the kernels increases and the unsaponi- 
iKihle content of the oil decreases as the kernel ripens. The 
iins<iporii5ablc content of the fresh kernels remains more or 
loss const, throughout the period of ripening. The un- 
Mipoiiifiablc content of the oil remains practically const, 
once the kernels have reached maturity. The lower the 5 
(111 content of the kernels, the higher the unsafioninable 
('(intent of the oil. It is suggested that the unsaponifiabie 
(oiistitueiit is present in the nuts at an early stage of their 
d(.velopnient , before the formation of the oil begins; that 
It rt mains more or less const . in amt . during the secretion 
lit tlu' oil, and that consequently as the seed ripens the 
ptrccTitugc of unsaponifiabie constituents in the oil falls pro- 
poitioiiately as the oil content increases. A. P.-C. 

Effect of carbon dioxide on the growth of molds which 5 
attack oil seeds in storage. N. I. Kayukova. Schrijten 
•’enlral. biochem. Forschungsinst . Nahr.-Gmussmittehnd. 
r S. S. R.) 3, 103-218(1933). — The COy accumulating 
troiii respiration of moist oil seeds inhibits mold growths, 
tlinbei COa conens. are more effective; at 80% COi 
Kiowth IS very slow and at 00% it is practically stop])ed 
tui molds, with only slight growth of yeasts and bacteria 
ptiMstiiig. Decreasing the Oa conen. to 4% had no effect. . 
Ilj\si(d is more susceptible than soy beans to preserva- 
iion by COi. Julian F. Smith 

Studies on Chinese whx. I. The composition of fatty 
acids 1. Kyosid Koyama. J. ^Chem. Soc. ^ Japan 
7(193.1). ITic wax-producing insect, Rrytherus pela 
Uu\aiinel, grown on the plant Ligustrum ovaUfolium is 
utd with ether and C«Ht. The yield is 87%. It con- 
I'-i' mainly of ciTyl ccrotate with less melissyl cerotate. 

'I lie iicids identified are diiefly stearic and oleic acids with 8 
l(vs niviistic, palmitic and arachidic adds. The presence 
ot dilivdiolaganic acid is also confirmed. K. IGtsuta 

New source of sucrose [de-oiled peanut cake) (Lamy- 
idtrillioii) 28. Treating cacao waste [to ext. cacao but- 
I {l>. S. pal. 1,939,178) 13. Filter for oils (U. S. pat. 
‘|11«.934) 1. OU filler (U. S. pat. 1,941,311) 1. Fatty 
«wids troin raw taU-oil soap (U. S. pat. 1,940,372) 23. p 
i>al()iing waxes, fats, oUs (Ger. pat. 588,308) 26. 

^ Stearin and pamfin. A. Motard 8e Co. A.-G. Ger. 

Oct. 7, 19^. A method of obtaining the above 
small globules by dropping is described, 
lltilization of fativ acid distillation rosidues. Henkel 8b 
O. tn. b. H. (Hans Leue, inventor). Ger. 588,376, 
Nov 17, 1933 (Cl, 23c. 2). The unsaponifiabie residue 


from the vacuum distn. of fatty adft is used as an emulsi- 
fying agent or as an addn. to soaps, cosmetics, ointmenth, 
disinfectants, polishes, sizes, adhesives, etc. 

Modified fiitty oils. Firma Louis Blumer. Ger. 585,- 
187, Sept. 29, 1933. Products of the stand-oil typt are 
prepd. by heating fatty oUs to about 250’’ in the presence 
of a balogeiiated org. oompd. as a catalyst ,e.g., p-toluene- 
sulfonyl chloride 01 a chLorinated fatty oU. 

Purifying oUs. Camille Deguide. Fr. 754,856, Nov. 
16, 193^1. A Ba soup, obtain^ by sapong. a fatty sub- 
stance with crystd. Ba(OH)3, is us^ for purifying oUs. 

Refining an im a l and vegetable oile, fate and waxee. 
Ludwig Rosensteiii and Walter Jacob Hund. Ger. 589,- 
284, Dw. 8, 1933 (Cl. 23fl. 3). See Can. 328,369 
{C. A. 27, 1225). 

Continuous apparatus for extracting fatty oils, etc. 
Hanseatibche Muhletiwerke A.-G. Ger. 589,&'13, Dec. 4, 
1933 (Cl. 23a. 2). 

ContinuouB extraction and filtration apparatus suitable 
for extracting oils from seeds. PhUipp L. Fauth. U. S. 
1,940,585, Dec. 19. Various structural and operative 
detaUs of a rotary-drum app. are described. 

Apperatus for extracting oila, fats and waxes by means 
of solvents, l-othar Martinius. Ger. 585,435, Oct, 10, 

ms. 

Continuous apparatus for distilling solvents from ex- 
tracted fatty oils and for deodorizing the oils. Philipp L. 
Fauth C. m. b. H. Ger. 588,084, Nov. 13, iai3 (Cl. 
23a. 2). 

Testins oils by measuring the light passing through an 
oil film of definite thicknees on a transparent slide. Virgil 
A. Schoenberg. IJ. S. 1,940,373, Dec. 19. Various 
details of app. and operation arc described. 

Tubercle waxes. Carl L. I^utenschlagcr (to Winthrop 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,940,174, Dec. 19. For making 
iuberde waxes free from any tuberdc bacilli and tuber- 
culin, the waxes, after being freed from the greater part of 
the tubi'rclc bacilli and fatty matter, are treated with a 
dil. acid and are then further purified by repeated solution 
by means of org. solvents insol. in water such as ether and 
pptn. by means of water-sol. org. solvents such os ale. 

Substantially anhydrous per-salt soap. Adolf Welter. 
IT. S. 1,940,570, Dec. 19. A product readily sol. in water 
is prepd. by mixing about 1(X) parts of ^hly split, saponi- 
fiable and satd.acidbof nondrying oils such as coconut 
and talkrn oils with 44 parts of Reined soda, permit- 
ting saponification by the spontaneous heat of reaction, 
stirring the mass until it becomes stiff, adding 15 parts Na 
perborate and shaping tlic material as desired l>efore it 
liecomes cold and brittle. 

Shaving soap mixture. Robert F. Smith. U. S. 1,- 
940,026, Dec. 19. A major proportion of a lathering soap 
is mixed with minor proi^tious of a salt of alginic add 
such as Na alginate, a slippery inert inorg. filler sudi as 
talc and water. 

Soap-cooling machine . Weber 8c Seelander , Maschinen- 
fabrik. Ger. 589,222, Dec. 4, 1983 (Cl. 23/. 1). 

Soap powder. Adolf Welter. Ger. 588,488, Nov. 2D, 
1933 (Cl. 23s. 2). Curd soap heated to above 100^ is 
sprayed with the aid of a compressed gas which is intro^ 
duc^ into the vessel contg. the soap before the latter is 
heated to the required temp. 

Barium soap for lubricating grease. Camille Degutde. 
Brit. 398,402, Sept. 14, 1933. Sec Fr. 746,309 (C. A. 27, 
4707). 

Cleansing agent. Inspro Products Ltd. Fr. 755,26^ 
Nov. 22, 1^0. A deansing agent is composed of a mist, 
of gelatinous SiOi and a soln. of soap and water. 

Wetting and other agents. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-O. 
Fr. 765,143, Nov. 20, 1933. Monomeric aliphatic alde- 
hydes or ketones contg. more than 6 C atoms are caused to 
react with org. substances which will form products sol. in 
water, or whiw allow of the introduction of giwps cauaing 
soly. in water, these groups being introduced if neomaary. 
Examples of aldehydes are lauric, stearic, oleic, ridnoleic, 
caprlc, myristic and palmitic aldehyde, of ketones, 
heptadecyl qiethyl, dihcptadecyl, undecyl methyl, penta- 
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deeenyl methyl ketoft or laurone. Products with which 
they ere caus^ to react include gls^cerol, sorbitol » Grig- 
nard reagents, HCN, aldehydes or ketones contg. up to 0 
C atoms, mono-, di- or tri-alkylamines and sulfonic acids 
of ales. Several examples are given. 

Wetting, emulsifying and washing agents. 1. G. 
Parbenind. A.-G. (Hans Ueller and Hermann Schiitte, 
inventors). Ger. 588,139, Nov. 13, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 23.- 
92) . Liquid or solid paraffin or naphthene hydrocarbons 
are subjected to paitial oxidation in known manner until 
practically no unoxidi/ed hydrocarbon remains, and the 
products an* sultonated. 

Urethans. I. O. Faibenind. A.-G. (Heinrich Ulrich 
and Karl Saurwein, inventors). Ger. 585,101, Oct. 0, 
1933. Aliphatic or cycloaliphatic aminocarboxylic or 


aiuinosulfonic acids, or their substitution products not 
oontg. a hydroxyall^l group, are condensed wAth chlom- 
carbonic esters ol ales, or substituted ales, contg. 4 or inure 
C atoms. Thus, octadecyl chlorocarbonate may be addid 
to an aq. NaOH adn. of iV-mcLhyltaurtne and the nii\i 
warmed to 80°, this yielding the urethan CisHwOCOnI 
(CHi)CHiCHsSOsNa. Examples are ^ven also of the 
prepn. of C,iiH«OCONHCH,COONa, C,H»OCON(C 4 Hu) 
CH,CH^O,Na, CH,(CH,)*CHOH(CH*)nOCON(CH - 
CH,CH,SO,Na, CH.(CH,)6CHOH(CH,)„OCON(Cdl]j 
CHiCOONu, and a urethan from glycine and 1,3-bmy- 
lene glycd inonochlorocarbonate. The products are use- 
ful as weiting, dispersing and cleansing agents. l]n>y 
may be sulfonated, if necessary, to confer soly. in wattr 
Cf. C. A. 28, 5«4^ 


28 -SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


J. K. DALE 


Key for the determination of the varieties of sugar cane 
grown in Tucumdn. G. L. Fawcett. Rev. ind. agr. 
Tucumdn 23, 87- 99( 1933 ) . — Over 90 varieties of sugar cane 
grown in Tucum&n are classified by a key described in 
detail in which the following features are used in de- 
scending order of importance: color of stalk, presence 4 
of mosaic disea.se, thickness of barrel, shape and size of 
bud, node and groove, no. and size of auricles, hairiness of 
sheath, other features. Nelson McKaig, Jr. 

Whidi is the better cone, P. O. J. 36 or P. O. J. 213? 
Wm. K. Cross. Rev. tnd. agr. Tucumdn 23, 109 11 
(1033); Circ. estac. exptl. agr. Tucumdn 1933, No. 37. — 
Review of the lelative agronomic and mfg. merits of the 
2 varieties. Nelson McKaig, Ji . 5 

Another mutation of P. O. J. 36 of greater productivity. 
The sugar cane **Paz Posse.” Wm. 1i). Cross. Rev. 
ind. agr. Tucumdn 23, 104 8(1933); Ctre. estac. exptl. 
agr, Tucumdn 1933, No. 35; cf. C. A. 28, ()7U. — ^The 
sugar cancs are similar in appearance although **Paz 
Posse** (I) is somewhat darket purple, is 11101 e vigorous, 
sprouts earlier, is less inatuR* throughout the harvest 
season and is more resistant to injury by freezing than 
P. O. J. 36 (II). Expts. since 1928 indicate I pioduces 6 
more canc and somewhat mote sugar per hectan* thau 
n and the juice of I is about 1 V'c lower in Brix solids and 
purity. Nelson McKaig, Jr. 

New source of sucrose. Larny-Tonilhon. Circ. 
hebd. Jabr. sucre, Suppl., No. 2336, (Dec. 31, 1933).— De- 
oiled peanut cake often contains as much as lU'^i suemse, 
which can be recovered by extg. with 60% KtOH. 

O. W. Willcox 7 

Control of sugar boiling by electric conductivity. Cotir- 
riere. CtVe. hebd. Jabr. sucre, Suppl.^ No. 2333, (Dec 
10, 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 4948. — ^Historical, showing 
priority of C. O. W. WiUcox 

Theimophil bacteria in sugar, esfiecially sugars of 
Dutch ori^. L. N. S. Homans. Ttjdschr. algent. tech. 
Ver. Bietwortelsutkerfabr. Raffin 29, 29^9(1933). — All 
8 cla.sses of organisms noted by American investigators 
as causes of s|M)ilage of canned foods were found in various ^ 
European sugars; Dutch sugars contained sulfiae-spoil- 
age l^teria in numberb greatly exceeding those reported 
from America. To det. these bacteria it is lx.*st to make the 
yeast-water by heating a 2i)% susi>ension of yeast lu 

S ter in an autoclave fcir 20 111111. at 120°; this water is 
d with 1% i>f Na«SOa» iron being supplied as Pe wire 
instead of FeCU- C). W. Willcox 

Yeasts found in fermented maple sirup. K. W. Fabian 9 
and Harlow H. Hall. Zentr. Baht. Parastienh., II Abt. 
89 , 31-47(1933). — llic amt. of ale. in samples of fer- 
mented maple sirup from which yeasts were isolated 
ranged from 0.83 to 2.66% by wt. Sterile maple sirup 
inoculated with yeasts isolated from fermented maple 
3trup» in a moist atm., required 21-29 days to show 
▼hrible fermentation. The moisture content of fresh sirup 
ranged from 26.3 to 36.5%. All somjdes showing visible^ 


fermentation had moisture contents between 32.7 aud 
34.6%. John^T. Myeis 

Volume of sugar-beet marc and its adsorptive effect 
S. J. OslKirn. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal Ed. 6, 37 4{) 
(19^). -Detns. of marc vol., including the Pb ppt., by 
the method of Osborn and Brown (C. A. 26, 6173) gavt 
values from 0.84 to I.IO ml., av. 1.0 ml. No significant 
difference was found when 6, 7 or 8 ml. of Pb soln was 
used pt‘r normal wt. The effect of H^O adsorlicd ]ry tlip 
marc on the vol. of the latter is difficult to det. i>ol.iii- 
metrically; tests made indicated that the effect is imali 
in the hot -water rligestion method, although pcnidps 
justifying a slightly higher marc allowance than 1 .U nil 

F. W. Zetlidn 

Consistency of potato-starch size. Walter T. vSclircibu , 
M N. V. Gieib, and O. C. Moore. Bur. Standards I 
Research II, 765-73(1933*) (Resean*h Paper No. 623) 
Lab. expts. show that the decrease in consistency of snt 
is dependent upon the temp, of cooking, speed of agitation, 
and length of the cooking period. The addn. of a y>ln 
contg. small quantities of dispersed lecithin and lanuin 
to the sweet potato-starch size materially retatded I hi 
decreusi* in consistency -a fact as yet not fully e\ plaint. d 
The treatment ot sweet potato size with solus, of sol 
starch and certain .salts resulted in a great consistency of 
size but the rate of breakdown was not mulerially uffei ted 
Changes in consistency seem to be less in sweet potato 
starch than in Irish potato staich. W. H. Boviiton 


Fertilizing ot sugar cane (Dodds) 15. Effect of mosaic 
on the tonnage and the juice of sugar cane (McRae) 15 
Various N fertilizers for stock beets (Engels) 15. bllici 
of vark>us treatments of sugar-cane cuttings r>n Ok rate 
and extent of germination and* the yield of cane (Mc- 
Intosh) HD. 


Recovery Nomograms [for sugar manufacture] i*»it 
Louis, Mauritius: The General Printing Sr Slatioiim 
Co. Ltd. 5 rupce.s. 


Apparatus for automatic control of processes such as 
sugar refining. Jacob J. Neuman. U. S. 1,939,1^). 
Dec 12. Various .structural, mech. and elec, details an 
described. 

.Apparatus for concentrating^sugar solutions. Wilhelm 
SAildener. Ger. 585,973. Ocl. 14, 1933. 

Aeztrinizing starch in cereals. Hans K. Bauer (t» 
Ntafti, Hall Mlg, Co.). U. S. 1,938,574, Dec. 12. A 
product which is suitable for use in foods, adhesives, etc , 
is prepd. by treating com kernels or other cereal 
with a non-starchy liquefying agent such os Nallv'jUi 
and with a slarch-conversion agent such as HCl and heal- 
ing the mixt. (suitably at a temp, of about 250°). 

Gelatinized cocn-starch pcediiet suitable ^ 

adhesives, sizes, core bhiam, eto. Fred O. 

(to International Patents Develcqmient Co.). 
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1 , 039 , 9 ^, 19. A jKoduct may ocmtaia starch 1 0 to 8 is prepd. from “mill starch" by partial dewaterina 

82, piptelii 6, aoi. sufastaacm 9-10, dextiia 9 uid oil 0.7 to a water content of about 40% and possinc tetwern 
and may nave a capacity for water absorption of about rolls heated by steam under pressure. 

29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLBN ROOBRS 


Theory of tannage. Edmund Stiasny. Cuir tech. 22, 
;i52 3(1933). — A brief summary of Stiasny 's views. 

^ H. B. Merrill 

CharacterieticB of venstable tanning materials, in. 
The influence of aging of vegetable-tanned leather on its 
content of combined tannin. Fritz Slather. Collegium 
1933, 912-17; cf. C. A.-Xt, 4951. — Hide powder was 
sliaiccn 4 hrs. with 3^B4. tannin ^xt., then washed until 
taiimn free, either at once or after aging. The iiuTease 
in wt. after drying was considered combined tannin. 
Combined tannin increased with time (3 to ,30 days) and 
tiinp. up to 40®, but did not increase from 4t)® to 60®. 
Influence of atm. was slight or irregular; the 4 conditions 
tried were: storage over water; HiSC) 4 ; dry O; or dry N. 

• Ira D. Clarke 

Sulflting and decolorizing quebracho extract. A. 
Dohogne. J. Intern. Soc. Tether Trades Chem. 18, 
() S(1034). — Color is diminished by replacing part of the 
Na>SOi by NaHSOi, but duration of sulflting is thereby 
increased. Adding HCOOH after sulflting decreast^s the 
cidor. The (decrease is related to reduction in pn value. 

H. B. Merrill 

Catechu and present-day interest in its production. 
I< llcim de Balsac, A. Wahl and H. Hcini de Balsac. 
Halle aux cuirs 1933, 259-<i2, et seq.— A review of the 
history, sources, compn., and uses of catechu, estieciallv 
111 dyeing. H. B. Merrill 

Determination of chromium and iron in liquors and 
leathers. Max Bergmann alid Keidinand Mccke. Col- 
legium 1933. 609 12; cf. C. A. 24, 1313.— The pen‘hloric 
add method can lx* applied to Cr liquors or leather by 
diKcstiiig very slowly in Kjeldald flasks to prevent loss 
of Cl by spattering or as chromyl chloride. I . D. C. 

An interesting damage to dry goatskins. Fugen 
bdavsky Collegium 1933, 551* 5. — Stains were of 2 
kinds lesser stains caused by fat and more serious stains 
caused by the curing salt (Indian **Kharri** salt). 

I. 1). Clarke 

The variable action of adds on animal hide and the 
latest methods for detecting harmful adds in leather. 
Urhard Otto. Collegium 1933, 586-602; cf. C. A. 27, 
ooT.i. From hide substance said, with the add, HCl 
unild In* washed out easily, H2SO4 slightly less easily, an 
and dye with diiflculty and a substantive dye and a tan- 
ning sulfo acid I (cimdensation pniduct of jS-naphthalenc- 
sulfonic acid and HC\IO) practically not a tall.’ For ir- 
uvetsible fixation mol. size has a decisive role. Trre- 
versibW fixed add will replace ^a hydrolyzable acid (as 
IICI, H 2 SO 4 ) ; it will change the isolcc. point of hide pow- 
fkr fiom ^11 4.9 toward the acid side. Hide substance 
completely satd. with I is no longer amphoteric and has 
«i p\i of 3.0; this value of 3 is im])ortant in connection with 
the detiTioration of leather by add on aging (cf . C. A . 23, 
25, 3K((8; 27, 2334). Hide substance tanned with 
I absorb less mineral acid from a given soln. than if 
vigetabV* tanned, and after the acid treatment it will 
fletdioiate less on heat -aging. The presence of desttuc- 
tive acid in vegetable*-! anned leather can be detd. by 
(KHtronietric titration of an aq. ext. of the leather. If 
idu 0 IS greater than 0.75 harmful add is absent; p is the 
diiglc bt*tween the titration curve and pn 4.0 to 5.5 and 
ordinate axis. Ira D. Clarke 

Experimental study of animal inteatino products. L. 
M. Horovitz-Vlasova. IsvesHya Tuntrgl. Nauch.-Is- 
dedovatel, Inst. Pisheheoot Vkusovot Prom. Separate, 1931, 
•) 3s. — The literature of red staining of salted intestine 
products, fish, hides, etc., is reviewed. The organism 
rcsimnsible for reddening is named Tetracoccus earnetis 
hfdobteus; it ig widespread and requires strict general 


antiseptic control, with the added precaution of storage 
below 5®. Blue staining is caused by n*aGtion between 
tannins in wood tubs and Fc salts; the tubs should be 
treated to ext. tannins before use, and Kc salts should 
be excluded. “Rust" is well named, for it is actually 
caui^d by PV oxides deposited in the intestine walls; 
the intestine should Ih* kept away from Fe and salted vrith 
Fc-frcc salt. Dermestes lardarius, the chief pest of dried 
intestine, can be destioyed (insects, larvae and pupae) 
by fumigation wth CCI4, which is better than gasoline 
or SOs bt*eause it has no (ire hazard, 'fhe salt commonly 
used is sutx*iior to the substitutes sometimes proposed, 
but should be Fc-free and piotected from halophilic 
bacteria. Linden or aspen tubs arc bcMtcr than oak or 
bec*ch, having less taiiiiiii. '*Kalhculosis** in intestine 
pioducts comes from woini {Strongylosis nodutans in- 
/er/f /lorum) -infested aiunmls; the best prevention is 
veterini^ inspection tM*forc slaughter. So-called arti- 
ficial brines have little superiority over the natural brines. 
Manuf. of intestine products should be subject to strict 
lab. control for dependable, profitable lesults. 

Julian F. Smith 

Microbiological studies of salt in relation to the redden- 
ing of salted hides. L. S. Stuart, R. W. Frey and Law- 
rence H. James. II. S. Dept. Agr., Tech. Bull. 383, 1-23 
(1933).— An examii. of 165 samples of com. salts for the 
presence of microdrganisms that cause reddening of hides 
and skins showed that 34 out of 35 samples of crude solar- 
evapd. salts and 25 out of 39 opcii-pan-cvapd. gratner 
salts were contaminated with red ehromogens. All kiln- 
dried solar-evapd., vacuum -pan evapd. and mined salts 
were found to be free from these organisms. A modifi- 
cation of Clayton and Gibbs (C. A. 21, 3922) fish-salt- 
ricc meditmi in which fish broth was replaced by hide 
broth was found to lie reliable for culturing salts to del. 
the prescnc'e of these n*d chromogcnic microbiganisms. 
No correlation was found between the pn of the ^ts and 
the presence of the organisms. Relatively high humidities 
and slightly alk. conditions arc favorable to reddening. 
Cultural studies of red chromogcnic growths on media 
of high eonens. of salt .showed them to consist usually of a 
highly mixed microbial flora. Wh(*n the mixed cultures 
were subcultUH'd in dextrose broth and then on dextrose 
agar, a gnnip of organisms capable of causing reddening 
was isolated in apparently pure cultures. Studies of the 
salt tolerance of these organisms showed that their ability 
to withstand high conens. of salt is markedly enhanced 
by repeated propagation on media of high salt content. 

W. H. Ross 

Report on practical salting experiments In 1932. M. 
Bergmann and W. Hausam. Lederteeh. Rundschau Z$, 
100-4, 114-16(1933) ; cf, C. A. 27, 1779.— Calfskins cured 
6-8 weeks with soda salt and 1-3% naphthalene had few 
salt, red or violet stains as compared to skins cured with 
salt alone. Naphthalene was disthictly advantageous. 
NaF was poorer than soda-salt -naphthalene. 3700 skins 
were used. I. D. Clarke 

Quality of vegetable-tanned sole leather. 1. Robert 
H. Marriott. J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 18, 
22-34(1934). — ^In general the toUl wt. of material assoed. 
with 1(X) g. hide substance is lower for the higher-priced 
leathers. H. B. Merrill 

Study of grease stains on leather. I. Cause of greaee 
stains on vegetable-tamed heavy leather. John H. 
Highbergcr and B. K. Moore. J. Am. Leather Chem. 
Assoc. 29, 16-37(1934). — Most stains are due to excessive 
natural skin fat, laid down in the corium duxing the life 
of the animal; some stains appear to be due to uneven 
abscxrption of oil during oiUng. Absorption of oil de- 
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creases with increase of natural fat No relation is found 
between grease stains and degree of tannage. Skins of 
excessive natural fat content can be delected in the cured 
state by a simple sp. gr. test (< 1.225 by flotation method 
in sugar soln. with fleshed, hatr-clipiK*d sample). Alxnil 
80% of stained leather can U* predicted by this test. 

H. B. Merrill 

The physical testing of artifleial leather. Walter M. 
Mflnzinger. Niitotfllufose 4, 219(193:)); rf. C. A, 27, 
626.— The necessity of control tests during niatiuf. is 
emphasized. K. M. Synimes 

The glass electrode and sulfonated oils (Burton, RoIktI- 
shaw) 27. lUilization of Caesalpinia spittosa [in iinish- 
ing leather] (Ca.stigiioni) 18. Spent sulfite liquor jusi* 
as tanning material I (Vogel) 14. Detergents Itmiducls 
used in tanning] (Brit. pat. 398,818) 18. Glue ptoduct 
(U. S. pat. l,lM0,48f)) 18. Coated fabrics j artificial 
leather] (Ger. pat. 5^,282} 25. Stilfonating rublxT 
[products used as tanning agents] (Gi*r. pul. 585,522 -.3) 30. 

Treatment of hides. Chem. Fab. Schwalbai'li A.-G. 
Ger. 585,080, Sept. 28, 1933. Delimed and bated hides 
are treated with a mixl. eonig. an ester of a lowir mono- 
basic aliphatic acid and subordinate amts, of MeOH and 
an aliphatic ketone. A suitable mixt. is obtained in the 
distn. of wood. The hides are dried after the treatment, 
and are then ready for tanning. 

Treatment of hides or leather. 1. G. FarhcMiiiid. A.-G. 
(Richard Allcs, inventor). G<t. 589,176, Dee. 4, 193.3 
(Cl. 28(1. 3). Hides are treated liefore, during or aftet 
tanning with complex compds. formed fiom chrmnic stills 
and urea, 'fhe complex compds. may be u.sed alone ot 
mixed with other compds. which do not form a ppt. with 
the complex compds. or which form a ppt. wliich redis- 
solves in an excess of the added compd. Suitable addns. 
to the Goniptex (*ompds. are Al 8 (S 04 )s, MgSO^, (COOIDi, 
^-toluenesulfonic acid and wetting agents contg. a sulfo 
group. The complex compels, or the niixts. cMiiitg. them 
form insol. ppls. in iiie hides or leather with compds. of 
high mol. wt. which would otherwise be removed by wash- 
uig* §•* with natural or synthetic tanning agents, fats 
and higher fatty acids. Kxamplcs are given. 

Sheets for separating hides while subjected to tanning 
solutions. Roller! M. Allard (to Armstrong Cork Co.). 
U. S. 1,940,480, Dee. 19. A double-faced sheet comprises 
a satd. felt web having on each side a plurality of paint 
coatings and an ovet lying lacquer eouling to provide 
smooth, impervious surfaces. 

Drenching skins. Wilhelm Neugebaiier (lo Kalle & 
Co. A.-G.). U. S. 1,940,255, Dee. 19. Si*e Bril. 373,- 
5fi7(C. il.27,35;)5). 

Unhoiring adfl bating hides. Robert Biedennann (to 
T. R. Geigy A.-G.). Bril. 398,524, St‘pt. 15, 1933. See 
Fr. 731,445 (C. A, 27, 439). 

Depilatory. Oonuh Ltd. Fr. 754,841, Nov. 14, 193.3, 
A depilatory contains NasS, soap, neat ’.s fixit oil and CioHo. 

Tanning agents. Anna L. Gruner. Austrian 1*35,337, 
Nov. 10, 1033 (Cl. 286.) Insol. residues from the extii. 
or use of vegetable tanning agents are subjected to the 
action of fungi, e, g., Aspergillus niger, whereby sol. 
products useful as tanning agents are obtained. Nutrient 
materials for the fungi may be added to the iiisol. residues 
to ht treated. Various details are given. 

Taiming agents. Progil Soc. anon. Ger. .587,490, 
Nov. 4. 19.33. Si*e Fr. 720,712 (C. A, 26, 4204) . 

Tinning agents (condensation products of carbohy- 
drates with sulfuric acid and phthalic anhydride). Al- 
phons O. Jaeger (to Selden Co.). IJ. S. 1,9.38,955, Dee. 
12. Carbohydrates such as cdlulosic material and pure or 
crude phthalic anhydride are causi‘d to react in the presence 
of ooned. Hi ^4 or oleum and the product is further cau.sed 
to react with materials such as the residue from the purifi- 
cation of crude anthracene. 


Vol. 2.8 

1 ^'Mineral tanning.** Ian C. Somerville (to R6hm & 
Haas Co.). U. S. 1,940,510, Dec. 19. Water-eol. salts 
of Zr such as the sulfate, chloride or nitrate are used as 
tanning agents. 

Titanium sulfate nreparatlons. Ludwig Teichmann 
and Hermann Noerr (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). IJ. s 
1,941,285, Dec. 25. Prepns. easily sol. in water and 
suitable for use* a.s tanning and weighting agents contain 

2 an alkali metal sulfate together with 0.3 0.5 mol. HsvSO, 
combined with each mol. of TiOj. 

Dyeing leather and sldns. I. G. Farbenind. A.-(; 
h'r. 7.54,388, Nov. 5, 1933. lu dyeing leather or skins In 
means of S dyes, the formation in the dyeing or brush, 
ing bath of NaOH, from the alkali sulfides used for dis 
solving the dyes, is prevented by adding to the bath d 
certain amt . of equally ionized sulxslances, such as Glauhrr 
salt. An alkali bicarliAnate may lx* added at the satiK* 

3 time or an addn. of NaSH may be made immediately. 

Leather, skins, etc. Soc. d’exploitation des proi'^^des 
Kscateli. Fr. 7.55,4:i4, Nov. 24, 1933. Skins, lealhet, 
furs, hair, etc., are tanned, partly decolorized and have 
their natural qualities protected by treatment in an uq 
bath contg. metal salts (except alkali or alk. earth salts 
and alkali nitrite in a medium allowing the lilxratioii df 
nasixMit HNOi. Phenols or aromatic amines are gciieralh 
^ added. 

Furs. Paul Restenbaum and Israel Kestenbaum. Bnt 
397,800, Aug. .31, 1933. Horse ixdts, etr., having a 
thick skin are prepd. by splitting the skin and then dress 
ing the part carrying the hair. I'he treatment may Con 
sist of soaking in a soln. contg. ground barley, alnin, 
HCODH and NaCl, greasing with fish oil aticl talaiw, 
drumming with sawclust to remove external grease, wasliing. 
shaving and drumming again with dry sawdust (and saiiid). 
5 Artifleial leather. Paul Meyerslierg and Georg Wolf 
Brit. .397,075, Aug. 31, 1933. wSec Fr. 742,295 ((' I. 
27,35.35). 

•‘Artifleial leather” (coated fabric). Edgar H. Nolhin 
and Donald A. Rankin (to E. I. du Pont (le Nemouis k 
Co.). U. S. 1,9^,452, Dee. 19. A washable, oil- and 
greasi'-n'sisiant ‘'artificial leather" comprises a ndativelv 
heavy iabric base such as a drill or sheeting to which is 
^ cemented on one face a lighter fabric on which is snpei- 
fMised a film comprising cellulose nitrate, a softener and a 
pigment, and a surface film comprising cellulose nitrate, 
a wax such as ceresiii wax and a softener such as di-Rii 
phthalate which is a iion-.soIvent for the wax (the charaetei 
of the surfa^'e film tieing such that it is diseontiniKJUs 
with res|K*et to the cellulose nitrate). 

Artifleial leather. E. I. du i’ont de Nemours & Co 
OtT. 585,582, Get. 23, 19.33 (Cl. SI. 2). Fabric is treated 
7 with rublier, coated with asphalt varnish and heated 
to vulcanize the rublxT and dry the varnish. An inter- 
mediate layer of oil lacquer may also lie added. Cf . C. .1 
28 928‘. * 

Artifleial leather. Tfir Mechanical Rublicr Co. (»ei 
.588, .344, Nov. 15. 19.33 (Cl. 39o. 10.04). Sec Brit 
29.5,.387 (C. >1.23, 2320). 

Artifleial leathers. Rafael Muller. Fr. 755,243, Nov 
Q 21 , 1 933 . Sheets of cellulose or paix-r pulp are impregnated 
with act. dispersions of niblxT, etc., on a metallic support, 
excess liquid is expelled and the product is dried on the* 
same support, then grained and vulcanized. 

Compositioa for coating leather or rubber. Luzir 
Loewenthal n6e Walter. Ger. 589,2^, Dec. 4, 19.M 
(Cl. 71o. 19.10). Leather dustrsugar, powd. S and ruli- 
ber soln. an* mixed together, and the inixt. is allowed to 
ripen in a closed vessel. Sufficient subdivided leather is 
9 then added to yield a mass which can be applied hv 
spreading. 

Apparatua for making strips of gelatin, cellutose ' 
tives, etc. Folien- und Flittcrfabrik A.-G. Ger. 589,- 
176, Dec. 6, 19:)3 (Cl. 39a. 16). 
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Review ef proBrete end developmente in the chemietiy 
ted tedmoloDT of latez end of rubber from 1027 to 
July, 1032. St. Reiner. Caouichouc and gutta-percha 30, 
I0f)l2-14(1933); cf. C. il. 28, 3ri5«. — Numerous patents 
ure cited. C. C. Davis 

lodhie value of rubber end gutta-percha hydrocarbons. 
A. R. Kemp and G. S. feller, /nd. Eng, Chem., Anal, 
lid, 6, 62-6( 1934) . — The teactivilies of various halogens to- 
ward rubber and gutta-percha hydrocarbons (I and H, resp. ) 
were nica.surcd quantitatively. The behavior of I aiicl 
of II is similar in that each^mbines with halogens (either 
free or in combination witn 1) ,with reactivities which 
are the greatest with Cl, and are progressively less so with 
Hr, ICl, IBr and I, in the order given. II has a greater 
initial reactivity toward I than does I, Init a longer time 
is required to complete the reaction with II than with I. 
the ICl method for detg. the imsatn. of hydrocarbons of 
the I and 11 types was improved for use with I and 11 over 
I he inctlirftl in its earlier developed form (cf. K., C. A. 21, 
1901). Methods for the prepti. of pure I and II are de- 
scribed. After purification in this wav, the 1 values of 
I and n were found to bi* very close to the theoretical 
values. Polyvinyl chloride (Duprene) aiids only 3(1% of 
the theoretical proportion of I. C. C. Davis 

Fluorescence of rubber and of compounding ingredients. 
\. N. Morris. Ind, Eng, Chent. 26, 107 11(19.34).— 
\uiious important materials ustsl in com. ritblKT tiiixts. 
vieie exposed to ultra-violet light and the colors of the 
fhiuiescent light, when einilted, were observed. Many 
accelerators, aiitioxidanis and softening agents are 
fitioiesceiit, whereas among all the inorg. ingredietils 
i \tiiiid. only ZnO show characteristic ccilors. The fluores- 
cent colors of different coin, brands of ZiiO an* distinctive 
(lunigh to make it possible to distinguish the various 
tvt>es, and the ash of a vulcanuate will reveal the par- 
iicnlai l 3 rpe of ZiiO used in the inixt. Well-vulcaiii/ed 
lubber shows a faiily intense yellow fluorescence, wheieas 
(hi suiiK* mt\l. in an uiidercured cutiduioti is only slightly 
tluofescent. In general, howevei, no well-defiiied fela- 
tioii between the optimuin pliys. projieities and the in- 
liMisily of the fluorescence is evident. ICxposure to direct 
siiiilight almost completely destroys the fluoresanice of 
\iilcaiii/ed lublier iiiixts. which ate notiiiallv fluorescent. 

C. C. Davis 

General comparison of antioxygens. V, Jocolis. Caout- 
(hoitc and gutta-penha 30, liir)73 *5, IfltiOS-l 1 (UK>3) ; cf. 

.1. 28, 3(17*. -Three niixts.: (1) a white mixt. with a 
liiKh proportion of i>owder, (2) a black mixt. of the tne- 
iiLad type, and (3) a "pure gunr* mixt. wcic used to det. 
ilu effects of 34 coin. proti'Ctive agents in Hit inixts. 
i^hen the latter were t^xposed to sunlight, to air at 7tl ’ 
(Geer oven), in an air oven at 120” and in an O-boinli 
uiidet 21 kg. pressure at (K)”. On exposure to sunlight, 
tviry substance caused discoloration, some much more 
sLverely than others. The 70*^ oven gave misleading re- 
and it is concluded that it is not a reliable lest either 
fni tlK' comparative effects of protective agents or even 
judge the aging properties in general of rublier prixlucts. 
In the 0-lM>mb, unexpected results were obtained, in that 
numerous of the well-known coin, agents were without 
appieciable protective action. C. C. Davis 

The synthetic-rubber problem. Wallace H . Carothers. 
Ind, Eng. Chem, 26, 3l)-3(19;i4). E. H. 

Testing reclaimed rubber. Henry F. Palmer. Ind, 
h-ng. Chem,, Anal, Ed, 6, 66-9(1934).— The object of the 
paper is to discuss and evaluate methods for testing re- 
claimed rubber, both from the manufacturers* aud the 
consumers’ points of view, and to suggest a simple, rational 
and practical scries of tests for the consumer to apply to 
rcelaimed rubber. The discussion, which is based on 
'lolh exptl. lab. data and practical considerations, leads 
b* the recommendation of a definite proa^dure for the 
<‘*»tisuiiu.r to follow in his examn. of the quality of a tv- 
cUuiiisl rubiKT. 'fhis in-occdure includes a method of 


sampling, chem. tests for various ingredients, d. (on a 
rcclaim-S mixt.), optional lab. proci*ssing tests of the 
raw reclaimed rublwr and of ntixts. contg. it, and nicch. 
tests of vulcanizates contg. the n^aimed rublier. Large- 
scale tests of tech, iiiixts. contg. the reclaimed rubber, 
both for the effect of the reclaimed rubber on proce.ssiiig 
and on the quality of the finished products, are essential. 

C. C. Davis 

Rubber in paints. The incorporation of rubber in oil 
paints and corresponding investigations with robber lalez 
in water paints. H. P. Stevens and Noel Heaton. Bull, 
Rubber Growers\ Assoc, IS, tWH) 15(1933). - Systematic 
expts. were carried out to ascertain the practicaliility of 
using raw niblKT in paints. To utilize rubber it is cs- 
sc'iitml to reduce the viscosity of its solus, or to use it in 
a foriii other than a soln. Various factors wen* studied, 
including the effect of masticating the rubber, the effect 
of various agents on the viscosity (before and after soln.), 
the .soly. of rubber in various solvents, the dispersion 
of mhber in linseed oil with and without pigments, the 
initial mixing of rublicr and pigments, evapd. oil emulsions 
of ruhlH»r latex, the addn. of latex to water paints, and 
hypochlorinatcd and nitrited rubbers. The use of “white 
spirit” soliis. of masticated rubber with ordinary paint 
driers sol. in the solvent was found to be the best technic. 
Metal salts of fatty i^ids were the mast effective vis- 
cosity reducers, of which the linoleates wen* the best of 
all. The most }>owerful single cotnpd. was Co linuleate. 
Pure fatly acids and metal oxides were only slightly ef- 
fective. The drier should lie added to the rubber during 
mastication oi to the solvent. Various fonuulas for the 
ptepti. of flat paints, gloss paints and enamels are given. 
The presenix‘ of niblxT in these paints greatly improves 
(he ease of flow aud diminishes the tendency to settle. 
Preliminaiy expts. on the use of “molten rubber” (heated 
at 300” to liquefaction) and on the use of latex in wuh- 
able distempers are described. C. C. Davis 

Latex in pulp and paper manuf. (Richter) 23. Fibrous 
eonipus. eoulg. riiblicr (Brit. pat. 398,319) 25. [Rublx^rl 
coaled fabrics (Brit. pat. 397,606 aud (Vr. pat. 6K8.2H2) 
25. Bandages [of unvulcaiiized crude rublxT] (Brit* pat. 
397,694) 17. Compn. for coating rubljcr (Ger. pat. 
689,248) 29. Cotnpouud sheet material [of paper aud 
rubber latex] (Australian pat. 9861/32) 23. 

Rubber. Rubber Growers' As.sociatioii, Iiic. and George 
Mai till. Bnt. 396,880, Aug. 17, 1933. Coagulum in 
cnitiib ot jMiwdcr form is pre^uced by addiug sulistances 
to latex wliieh render the wet coagulum short and weak, 
coagulating, cn^ping by passing several times through 
rolls thi^ spacing of which derreasi*s as the operation pro- 
ceeds and disintegrating the shredded cn*pe. The addns. 
may Ik* substantial amts, of mineral compounding in- 
gredients, e, g„ china clay, C black, ZnO or substances 
that dissolve in the rubtier, r. g,, oleic and stearic acids. 
Nil I stearate, linseed and palm oils, lecithin and other 
higher fatty acid compels. Disintegration is preferably 
by rubbing the crepe through a sieve, a dusting powder, 
e, g., talc, Zn stearate, powd. antioxidants, S, accelerators 
such as lecithin, being used to prevent subsequent co- 
herence of the particles. 

Rubber. Thomas J. Drakelcy, Frank If. Cotton and 
David Bridge Co., Ltd. Brit. 398,:30r>, Sept. 14, 1933. 
Rubber is masticated or worked in an atm. or N, flue m, 
CC^ or other im*rt gas. This reduces softening and loss 
of nerve aud is siiecially applicable to heavily loaded 
mixes, a. C. A . 27, 3863. 

Rubber compositioiiB. Dunlop Rublier Co., Ltd. and 
Anode Rubber Co. (England) Ltd. Ger. 387,397, Nuv. 
3, 193.3. Addn. to 682,382 (C. .1 27, 0010). See Bril. 
361,938 (C, A. 27, 44.3). 

Rubber compodtioiLB. Soc. auon. des pneumatiques 
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Dunlop. Pr. 761,003t Aug. 26, 1033. Compns. having 1 
a basis <if vulcanized rutiher are protected by incorporat- 
ing therewith a product obtained by condensing an ali- 
phatic amino compd. coiitg. several OH group, such as 
di- or tri-hydroxyethanulamine, with a com]^. contg. 
an imino group, t. c ., a secondary amine, such as phenyi- 
a-naphthylaminc or phenyleiie-j^-di-^-naphthylaminc. 
llie compds. are treated witii an isocyanate or isothio- 
cyanate of an org. radical (Ph or naphthyl) licforc in« 
corporation in the compns. 

Rubber compositions. International Latex Processes 
Ltd, ^ Fr. 751,307, Aug. 31, 1033. Cotupas. arc made 
by mixing aslicstos fitter with il(x*(Milent or granular ppts. 
oblabied from a(i. emulsions or dih)K‘rsious of rubber. 
The ppts. arc obtained by coagidatiiig rubber latex in the 
presetu’e of a relatively large aint. of waU'r and in the 
presence or not of substances retarding coagulation. 

Preserving rubber. Waldo L. Seinon (to B. P. Good- 
rich Co.). U. 8. 1,040,8] f}, Dec. 26. Sulistances such as 
phenyl - a - or - - naphthyl - j> - pheiiylenedianiine, di- 

of- or - /8 - tiaphlhyl - ^ - phenyleiiediainiuc in which the 
aryl groups arc attached to difleretit N atoms are used 
as preservatives in rubber compiis. U. 8. 1,040,816 re- 
lates to preserving mbUT by treatment with the reaction 
product of a non-acccleratiug seccjudary aromatic* di- 
amine such us diphenyl-p-phenylenediamiiic with 8 or 
8 chloride. U. 8. 1,040,817 relates to preserving rublxT 
with the addn. product of /t-naphthol and ditolylaminc. 
U. S. 1,940,818 relates to preserving rublier by use of a 
secondary moiiainitie in which one of the groups attui'hecl 
to the amino N consists of 2 distinct, but directly con- 
nected, aromatic ring structures, stieh as /S-naphthvl- 
bipbenylainine. U. 8. 1,040,810 relates to the similar 
use of a sec'ondary amino biaryl compd. such as dibt- 
phenyl-p-pheiiyleiiedianiinc. Cf. T. A, 27, 5217. 

Preserving rubber. Arthur W. Sloan (to B. F. Good- 
rich Co.), u. S. 1, *.140,824, Dec, 2ti. A secondary amino 
deriv. of a i)oly-aryl methane, such as dipheuyldiamino- 
dipheuylmethanc, is used as a pieservativc agent. 

Preserving rubber. Webster N. Jones (to H. F. Good- 
rich Co.). IT. 8. 1,041,012, Dec. 26. Deterioration is 
retarded by adding to ruliber comptis. about 0.5% of the 
condensation product of di-j^-tolylethylenedianiine with 
aldol. 

Preserving rubber. K61k 1 3r Fiedler G. in. b. II. 
Ger. 585,448, Oct. 4, 1033. Deterioration of niblicr 
after vulcanization is retarded by impregnating the crude 
rubber with thm* reagents, viz, (1) a nitrile, amine, 
aminophcnol or aniinonaphthol or a deriv. thereof other 
lluin a iiitro deriv., (2) HjS, HCN or a cyanide <ir sul- 
fide, a. g., NILHS, and (3) an aliphatic or aromatie alde- 
hyde or ketone pr a deriv. thereof . The crude rubber 
may imrified and dis.so]ved in CH 2 Cli and the soln. 
mixed with solns. of the impregnating substances. 

Rubber solutions. linmalin-Werkc cheni. Fat). Kisetid- 
rath G. in. b. H. Ger. 585,405, Oct. 3, 1933. vSec IT. S. 
1,«.H)0,219 ((\ .1.27,3854). 

Concentrating aqueous rubber dispersions. Henry B. 
Townsend (to Viiltex Corp. of America). U. 8. 1,030,- 
035, Dec. 12. In purifying vulcatiiiccd rubber latex, most 
of the vidcaiiized rubber particles are st*pd. from as- 
soed. .scrum and from a large proportion of iion-ruhl)cr 
substances; )>roteins and water-sol. components, excess 
vulcanizing agents and by-products are removed by wash- 
ing vrith water and NHi, without adding other extraneous 
.non-rubber compoiieiils. 

Rubber goods from aqueous dispersions. Wilfred H. 
Chapman and Donald W. Pounder (to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., L^.). U. S. 1,041, 2(K), Dee. 26. An emulsion or 
dispersion of rubber or the like is rencierc^d heat-sensitive 
and shaped while still in the fluid stale and then gelled by 
the action of a heating medium such as steam. 

Multicellular rubber. vSoi\ anon, des £tabli.ssements 
Hutdhiosoii. Fr. 754,302, Nov. ft, 1033. Kulilier ob- 
je(*is duri^ yuleaiiizati'MY ai%* submitted to a vaGuuiii to 
aecelerateihe iToriiiatiou of cells hy an appropriate difTer- 
euce of pnwure. 

Ghlonaated rubber and other compounds. 1. G. Fui- 


benind. A.-O. Fr. 755,486, Nov. 25, 1038. Compds. 
obtained by chlorinating rubber, paraffins, waxes, fats, 
oils, colophony, higher fatty acids, resinous acids and 
naphthenic acids are rendered stable by the addn. of 
derivs. of ethylene oxide, e. g., epichlorohydrin, pheu- 
oxypropeue oxide, dimethylgfycidol or phenylmethyb 
glycidol. Cf. C. A. 27,4439. ^ 

Suttonating rubber. 1. G. Farbenind. A.«Q. (Erich 
Konrad and Helmut Kleiner, inventors). Ger. 585,622 
and 585,623, Oct. 6, 1033 (Cl. 39^. 3). Addns. to 582.- 
505 (C. A. 28, 680*). The sulfonation process di- 
scribed in Ger. 582,565 is applied to synthetic rulitK-r 
pn'pd. from butadiene hydrocarbons or from mixts. of 
these witli other polymerizable sulMtances (585,622). Tiu 
ester or ether used in the process of Ger. 5f^,565 mav U 
replaced by aii aliphatic ale. of more than 8 C atoms with 
or without a diluent. • The products arc useJtU in the 
textile industry or as tanning agents (585,623) . 

Apparatus for handling and cutti^ rubber. Henry H. 
McGregor and Kiiut £. Eck (to Firestone Tire & Rubbet 
C^.) . U. S. 1 ,941, ()99, Dec. 20. Mech. features. 

Expanding and sponginc molded products such as rub-^ 
ber compositions. Clarence £. Siegfried (to aConstrue- 
tiem Materials PaicuU, Inc.). U. S. 1,941,421), Dee. 2t) 
A plastic niixt. contg. a gas-forming material is fed to a 
vtilcanizcr in which a vacuum is formed concomitantly 
with vulcanization. App. is described. 

Compound rubber sheet materials. Marcel Dupret 
Brit. 398,780, Sept. 21, 1933. Addn. to 390,503 (C. .1 
28, 686*^). An aq. rubber suspension other than 4ux 
is used instead of latex in at least 1 stage of the pioces^ ol 
31M),503. \ 

Rubber articles. Soc. anon. Si^pta. Fr. 754,839, N6v 
14, 1933. Liquid latex or other aq. dispersion of niblki 
is spread on a plate to produce a dry rubber .sheet which is 
combined with a reetifotcing product, with latex as ad- 
hesive. , 

Cellular rubber articles. Soc. l>elgc du caoutehoiu- 
Mousse. Ger. 584,891, vSept . 26, 1933 (Cl. 39h. 9) . Addn 
to 575,440 {C, A, 27, 3638) . The process of Gir. 575.110 
IS modified by uniting the partly vulcanized and expanded 
rubber with other materials, e. g., metals, fabrics oi non 
imrous bard rubbex . Vulcanization is then completed as 
described in Ger. 575,440. 

Spongy rubber articles. Dunlop Rubbet Co. Ltd. and 
The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd. Ger. .587,664, Nov. 7, IlKif 
(CL 395. 9). Addn. to 551,467 (C, A, 26, 4505). Sit 
Bril. 365, 54t) ( (\ A . 27, 2340) . 

Porous rubber diaphragms, filters, etc. Julius Netihau^ 
Blit. 398,349, Sept. 14, 1933. See Fr. 74.3,485 ((*. A 
27,385.5). 

Luster finish on rubber articles. ICdward li, McKay 
(to Revere Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,940,315, Dee. 19. The 
surfai'C qf a rubber article such as a watc*r Uittle or bathiUK 
cap is sprayed with a inixl. of low -viscosity colored rub- 
ber ink and uncolorcd A1 powder and is treated with S 
chloride. ' 

Rubber threads. Ernest J. Joss (to International Latex 
Processes, Ltd.) . Brit. 397,419, Aug. 24, 1933. Rublni 
thread of reduced cims-sectiotial dimension is made fruni 
thread of greater cross section by stretching the uiivul- 
canized or partly vulcanized thread and then partially oi 
wliolly relieving the stresses while in the extended eon- 
dition, preferably by the action of heat. 

Rubber threads, filaments or tubes from rubber dis- 
persions. The Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. and The Anode 
RubbiT Co. Ltd. Ger. 585,447rOct. 4, 1933, See But. 
393,057 (C. A. 28, 374»). ^ „ 

Rubber coveri^. Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gc&dl- 
sc'hidt (to International Genefal Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 398,477, Sept. 11, 1933. C.H«-rubber aolus. are 
rendered sprayable by dilg. to the approximate d. of Ht*' 
with CaH#, etc., and adding protective colloids or emulsi- 
fying agents, e, g,, .soaps, mineral or vegetable oils, fat^- 
In an example a mix of rubber 55, ZnO 35, vS 3, an ac- 
eeleruLor 1 .5 and an oil 5.5 parts is dissolved in 4 5 tiiiu** 
Us wl. of Hoivual. ^ ^ . 

Coating fabrics. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., The Aiusk 
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Rubber Co. Ltd., Edward A. Murphy and David N« 1 
Simmons. Brit. 397,997, Sept. 7, 1933. Fabrics are 
loated by spreading, bruidiing or spraying with flocculent 
nptfl- of rubber, obtained by coagulating largely dild. 
lubber dispersions with acids, e. g., AcOH, salts, e. g., 
ZiiS 04 i MgSOi and metallic salts produced in 5t/a, in pres- 
pnre or absence of substances havii^ a restraining effect on 
till* coagulation, s. g., KOH, casein, Na aluminate, glue, 
euiT) acacia. The ppt. may bg, filtered, e. g., by ceramic 
luaicrial, cotton fabric, wire 'gauze. Vulcanizing and* 
compounding agents may be added to the dispersion or 
ppt. Cf. 67,4.28,1223’. 

Apparatus for coating or impregnating sheet materials 
such as paper, cloth or cotton batting with rubber com- 
positions, etc. Carlton W . Crug^b and Frank M . Saunders 
rCnmib to Oliver United Filters Inc., and Saunders to 
St. Clair Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,939, m2, Dec. 19. Struc- 
tural and mech . details . 3 

Rubber-coveied wooden rolls. Charles Berlow (to 
American Wringer Co.). U. S. 1,939,948, Dec. 19. 
Rolls .such as those for use in paper manuf . have a natural 
wooden liody portion with a rubber covering vulcanized 
to tlie wood at a temp, below its charring point . 

Treating shoe socks with rubber dispersions. Douglas 
K. 'Pwiss and Kdward A. Murphy (to Dunlop RtiblxT 
to. Ltd.). U. S. 1,941,120, Dec. 20. A fibrous structure . 
wliu'h may be formed of and which is .substantially of the ^ 
si/L- and shape of a shoe sock to be made is dipfjed into a 
f<.aiiird aq. dispersion of rubber material to enclose the 
surf act* and edges, and is then caused to set and dry. 

Pressed rubber footwear. Henry C. L. Dunker. U. S. 

1 ,{);3l>,44f), Dec. 12. Various details of manuf. are 
(k-siTibed, 

Insulating splices in rubber-insulated wire. Kdward H. 
bjirby Oo American Anode, Inc.). U. S. 1,939,843, Dec. 5 
iU. The cut surfaces of the rubber insulation arc coated 
with cement, the exposed metal of the wire, is coated with 
/.ir, rubber is deposited on the material by eleclro- 
ikposition from an aq. dispersion, and is dried and vul- 
tanized. 

Inserts for shoes, etc. Magyar Ruggyaiitaunigyar R. 

I llo 'I'he Anode Rubber Co. Ltd.). Brit. 397,700, Aug. 

'll , 1933. Shoe insertions and heel cushions, arch supports, . 
lie., for treatment and care of the feet are made of sponge ” 
Ml cellular unmasticated rubber having a porous super- 
luial skin. Latex is mixed with other known ingredients, 
whipped into a cream 5 times the original vol., ZnO aticl 
Nu/SiFii are added and the foam is poured inlo molds and 
vulcanized at 100®. 

Balls. St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Reginald 
i..Swabey and C»eo. Bottomley. Brit. 397,944, Sept. 

7, 19:i3. Cvolf balls and the like are provided with a mobile 7 
I'lntral core comprising a soln. of approx. 14.5% coned. 
MA powder in approx. S5^|)% H^O. ZnO or other powder 
may l)c added to the soln. to vary the sp. gr. 

Balls, punop Rubber Co. Ltd. wild Leo V. Kenward. 
Urn. 398,580, Sept. 21, 1933. A covering for tennis, 
I'tc., hulls is provided by assembling on an adhesive siir- 
Ut substances in suitably divided form, e. g., powd. 
iiictul, cork dust, wood flour, comminuted cotton or flock, ^ 
the adhesive .surface being formed by an adhesive, e, g,, 
nihluT (soln. or latex), gutta-percha, balata, celluloid, 
fiHulose, varnish, resins, linseed oil, glue, gelatin, which 
or otherwise changes in state by suitable treatment, 

R’, by heating or vulcanization. The adhesive may be 
i^pplicd to the surface of the ball or to textile material to 

applied thereto. 

Golf ball. Alexander Munro (to St. Mungo Mfg. Co. 

America). U. S. 1,940*,009, Dec. 19. A cover of 9 
vulcanizable material is molded upon a ball core under con- 
trollcxi heat and pressure conditions preclusive of vul- 
canization; the b^1 is removed from the nioM, and ac- 
cvlerating fluid is applied to the cover and tne latter Ls 
tlu*n vulcanized. 

Cellular rubber bidli and similar articles containing 
Closed gas cells. Maurice P, H. L. Ruc^psaet (to Soci4tc 
dll caoutchouc-Mousse). U. vS. 1,941,05:1, Dec. 26. 


Various details of manuf. arc described. Cf . 67. A . 27, 
8638. 

. Adhesive from rubber latex. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. Ger. 585,446, Oct, 4, 1933. See Brit. 
357,288 (C. A. 27, 441). 

Rubber tubing. Paul A. Raiche (to Davol Rubber Co.) . 
U. S. 1,940,145, Dec. 19. Raw rubber is wound in spiral 
form and the scam formed by the contiguous ribbon edges 
is subjected to rapid hammer impacts to produce a weld. 
App. is described. 

Device for producing rubber tubes, etc. New York 
Belting and Packing Co. Ger. 585.540, Oct. 11, 1933. 

Utilizing waste rubber. Maximo L. Gomez, Brit. 
.397,069, Atig. 31, 1933. Bcnit and other soles are 
by cutting rough blanks from tire covers, enclosing themr 
in a palteriied mold, subjecting the mold to 2.7 atm. 
steam pressure in an autoclave 20 min., removing from 
the autoclave and maintaining the pressure another 20 
min. A sheet of rubber cut from an inner tube may be 
placed in the mold with the blank so as to cover the un- 
ornament ed side and overlap the edges. 

Floor-covering material comprising fiber and rubber. 
Gerald F. Cavanagh and Albert B. Schultz (to Ohio 
Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,939,293, Dec. 12. Various de- 
tails of vulcanization and molding are described. 

‘‘Artificial turf*’ from rubber and fiber. Frank Fenton 
(to B. F. OotMlrich Co.). IT. S. 1,9.39,846, Dec. 19. 
A piquet whicii rescmt>les turf in appearance is made by 
prcvssiug unwoven fibrous material sucli as rubberized 
threads against the surface of an itnvulcanizcd rubber 
coiTipn., and then vulcanizing. 

Artificial rubber. Victor Kaufinann. Brit. 399,(N)9, 
St*pt. 28, 1933. Artificial rubber is freed from unstable 
Cl compds. by treatment with HaO or steam at ordinary 
or raised pre.Hsurc in presence of hydroxides, carbonates 
or other substances neutralizing HCL Mixts. of the 
product with natural rubber are readily vulcanized in 
presence of accelerators. K. g., 1(K)0 kg. of artificial rub- 
l)er (sulfurizcd oil) is damped with HaO, 30 kg. chalk 
added and the whole steamed at 3 atm. for 2.5 hrs., the 
HaO is drained off and the rubber dried. Seventy kg. of 
the product, mixed wilh rubt)er 100, lithoponc 50, zinc 
while 30, S 4 and accelerator 0.5 kg., vulcanizes well at 
146® in 15^20 min. 

Rubber-like products containing styrene polymerizates. 
Kduard Tschunker and Walter Bock (to I. G. Farl>enind. 
A.-G.). U. S. 1,9.38,730, Dec. 32. A polymerizatc 
derived from a compd. such as butadiene is uniformly 
iiiiertienctrated with a polymcrizate derived from a i)olyin- 
erizable styrene compd. such as of-methylstyreiie (suit- 
ably so that the polymcrizate inixt. contains aliout 45% 
of the styrene polymcrizate) ; the. mixl. is treated with a 
vulcanizing agent such as S and ZnO, etc., and with a 
finely divided soot 20 70% and the niixt. is vulcanized. 
The product thus formed is of good strength and elas- 
ticity. 

Rubber-like products containing styrene polymerizates. 
Eduard Tschunker and Walter Bock (to I. G. Parbenind. 
A.-G.). U. S. 1,9.38,731, Dec. 12. A heat or emulsion 
poiymerizate derived from a compd. such as butadiene 
is combined with a heat or emulsion poiymerizate derived 
from a vinyl benzene hydrocarbon in a proportion of the 
latter of lc.ss than 45%. This mixt. may l)e vulcanized 
ill the presence of lampblack, etc. 

Rubber-like products containing olefin na^thalene 
polymerizates. Kurt Mcisetiburg and Walter Bock (to 
I. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G.). U. S. 1,938,751, Dec. 12. A 
heat or emulsion poiymerizate derived from a compd. 
such as 1,8-butadiene is mixed with a somewhat smaller 
proportion of a heat or emulsion poiymerizate derived 
from a vinyl naphthalene hydrocarbon such as a-vinyl- 
naphthalene to obtain a product which has good strength 
when vulcanized. 

Rubber vulcanizatiog accelerators. AllK^rgiF. Ha 
man (to Kelly-Sprtngficld Tire Co.). U. Si l,l»9,6v«, 
Dec- 19. Ultra-accelerators which may be used without 
premature^vulcanization am prepd. by liriiiging together 
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in aoln. an alkali tnctal salt of a monoliasic dithiocar- 
boaylic acid such as NH4 dithiofuroate and an alkali metal 
salt of a halogenHiubstituted aliphatic acid such as NH4 
chloroacetate and treating with an acid such as HCl. 
Several examples of the prepti. and u<ie of these accelerators 
are given. 

Vtdcanixatioii accelerators. Schcring-Kahlbaum A.-G. 
Brit. 308,1 IK, Sept. 7, The vulcanization of rubber 
is accelerated bv adding to the mix mixed dithiocarbamatcs 
of the fonnnla RK 'NCSSHR"1<'"NH. in which R and R' 
are the same or different C-contg. residues which are 
closed to form a tmg and R^' and R^'' are the same or 
different C-coiitg. residues whicii are also closed to fonti 
apng, K and R ' always lx‘ing different from R" and R 
Vmh rings may carry further sulistituents. Compds. 
mentioned arc cvclohevylamineiicntatiicthvlene dithio- 
carlMUiiatc (I) and cvclohexylethylaniincpciitainethvlene 
dithiocarlxmiatc. Tlicy arc prepd. by the reaction of 
CSi, with or without solvents, with an equimol mixt. of 
pilKTidinc (11), or hoinulogs thereof, and other primary 
or secondary bases or by reaction of fn*e dithux'arbamic 
acids with a base difTen*nt from the corresixjiidiiig start- 
ing liasc. Thus CSi and an iqnimol. mixt. of II and 
cyclohcxylainiiic give I together with a little piTXfridiiie 
cyclohexyldithiocarhamate. Pure I may lx obtained by 
recrysln. from ale. or McjCO. 

Vulcanizing rubber. 1. G. Farlxnind. A.-G. (Walter 
Huhn, inventor). Oer. 585,(106, Gc't. 211, llKTi. In vul- 
canizing natural or synthetic riihlxr, thiuram sulfides aie 
used as accelerators. 'Phiis, rublM‘i is vulcanized by S, 
ZiiO and tctramethvlthiiiram disulfide. Cf. C\ A, 28, 
932«» 

Rubber vulcanization. Tra W'illiattis (to !«:. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,638,651, Dee. 12. Ac- 
celerators are usi*d of the general foimula R'R'NCSSA, 
in which R' and R*' each rcpit'senl an alkyl group at 
least one of whicli contains a sitaighi chain <if at least 


4 C atoms and Arep resents an alkali metal, s. w h. 
butyl- or Na diheptyl dithiocarbamate. 

Rubber vuteenlsgtioa. Ira Williams and Arthur m 
N eal (to E. T. du Pont dc Nemours St Go.). U. S. 1 ,<140 1 
280, Dec« 10, A small proportion of butyl -substi’iured 
NH4 acetate together with tetramethylthiuram nionosul 
fide or mercaptohenzothiazole is used for acceleiatinJ 
vulcanization. ^ 

Rubber vulcanization. Marion W. Harman (to RubfMr 
Service Laboratories Co.). U. S. 1,041,146, Det 2h 
An accelerator is used comprising a reaction product of a 
ketone amine and a mercaptoarylthiazole, e. g., the n*. 
action product derived from diaevtoneaminc and a ni(>r' 
caplobenzolhiazole. Cf. C. A. 28, 376**^ 

Vulcanizing tires. The GcMxiyear Tin* & RubUr L»i 
Brit. 397,508, Aug. 23, 1933. The use of air-liags 
vulcanizing tires is (Sliviated by applying a layer of u 
imixrmeable eompn. to Ihc surface to lx subjected to 
pressure. A suitable coinpii. is gelatin 22.0, H2O .'kl 1 
PhOH 7.8, ale. 18.0 and glyciTol 15.3 parts; this isspnatj 
as a thill film and allowed to dry liefore vulcanizing 
Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber hose. Gtoige k 
Bediu- (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). U. S. 1,039,871, Is. 
19. Mech. fcalun^a. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber tires, hrerl i 
Deighey (to Morgan & Wnght). IJ. S. 1,938, 7‘U, Du 
12. Mech. features. Cf. C, A, 27, 632. 

Press for vulcanizing rubber tires and tubes Ptur 
De Mattiu (to National Rubber Machinery Co ). ( s 
1,V13»,670, Dec. 19. Mech. features. 

Securing tread or intermediate soles of macroporous 
or microporous rubber to the uppers by vulcaniLtion 
Hans Kollmaiin. Brit. 397,579, Aug. 31, 1933, 

Yellow- and orange-colored vulcanized rubber M infrui 
Hentiich, Mav llardiinaiin and Peter Baekes (to (xmrzl 
Aniline Works). U. S. I,940,ors3, Dec. 19. Sti fkr 
606,725 (C. /I. 27, 2601). 
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The pnetimodynamometer (Boimsio, De Rege) 12* 1 

Haadbueh der chemisch-technischeii Apfiarate. Edited 
by A. J. Kieter. Tl. 111. Distillienipparate— Dnidc- 
regler. Leipzig: Otto Spamer. 90 pp. M. 8.50. Cf. 

C. A. 27, 1240. 

Air Alter. Stig G. Sylvan (to American Air Filter Co.) . 

U. S. 1,041,460, Jan. 2. . 

Air Alter. Hans Wittemeier and Willy Neumann 
(Wittemcier to Midwest Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,941,524, 
l9»- 22 . 

, Cells for rotaiy suetioii Alters. Masdiinenfabrik Buc- 
kau K. Wolf A.-G. Gcr. 587,642, Nov. 6, 1933 (Cl. 
12d. 16.02). 

Textile Alter tube for liquids. Soci4t4 des ^tablisse- 
ments Daubron. Ger. 587,887, Nov. 13, 1033 (Cl. 12d. 
19). 3 

FUtering meterial. Jesus de la Torre (to J. de La 
Torre e Hijo). U. S. 1,943,165, Jan. 9. A material 
suitable for filtering liquids comprises a thoroughly de- 
greased woven fabric body of readily permeable vegetable 
mm such as cotton duck or canvas. Cf . C. A . 27, 5221. 

Funnel (with a central ‘‘breather tube*’). Loms 
Green. U. S. 1.942,282, Jan. 2. 

Centtifugai steam separator. Alan Urquhart. Brit. 
398,863, S^t. 14, 1933. ^ 

Process and amaratua for separating granular materials 
of different spedfic gravities. Hans Heidcnrcich. Brit. 
399,294, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Apparatus for dassifying partides of different spedfic 
gravities, comprising a bowl classifier superposed on a 
seconda:^ compartment which is preferably a rake dasd- 
Aer. The Dorr Co., Inc. Brit. 398,579, Sept. 21, 1933. 

Apnaratus for aeparating partides such as fibers from ^ 
liquids by suction and flotation. Adolf M. R. KarlstrOm. 

U. S. 1,943,180, Jan. 9. Numerous structural and 
operative details are described. 

Blower^e separator suitable for deaning air, etc. 
Stig G. Sylvan (to American Air Filter Co.). U. S. 
1,941,449, Jan. 2. Structural and mech. details. 

Sifting or bolting madiine. Frank Pascall. Brit. 
399,300, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Ihree-way mixing cock, e. g., for air and combustible 6 
I. Walter JOnsson and Selas A.-G. Brit. 399,396, 
t. 5, 1933. 

Self^gulating siphon overflow. James P. Wells. 
Brit. 399,080, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Apparatus suitable for distillation in a h^ vacuum. 
Kenneth C. D. Hickman (to Eastman Kodak Co.) . U. S. 
1,942,858,^ Jan. 9. Liquid to be distd. is dropped onto an 
internally heated corrugated cascade dome surrounded by 
a diamto which can be evacuated and is provided with * 
outlets for the distn. products. 

Weighing apparatus arranged for testing the moisture 
content of sand, etc. Edward G. Thomas (to Toledo 
Scale Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,941,818, Jan. 2. Various 
medi. and operative details are described. 

Surface condenser suitable for condensing steam, etc. 
Karl Baumann (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). 

D. S. 1,941,650, Jan. 2. 8 

Steam boiler and mercury condenser. Charles E. 

Lu^ (to Babcock & Wilcox Co.). U. S. 1,941,480, 
Jan. 2. 

Remote tempemture indicator. Clarence A. de Giers 
(to Richard C. Murphy). U. S. 1,943,267, Jan. 9. 
Structural and operative details. 

Thermocouple pyrometer. Horace N. Packard (to 
Cambridge Instrument Co.). U. S. 1,942,519, Jan. 9. 

Thermometer. Harry D. Bolton (to Taylor Instru- 9 
mentCos.). U.S. 1,942,006, Jan. 9. Structural details. 

Thermometer for measuring the temperature of the sUa. 
BradforAjNoyes, Jr., (to Taylor Instrument Cos.). U. S. 
l,942»5lV* Jan. d. Structural features of thermocouples, 
U. S. 1,942,617 also relates to structural detiuls of 

(amdke detectors). Walter Kidde 3 e 

Co^te. Brit. 399,449, Oct. 6, im. 
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Viscosimetefa. John G. A. Rhodln. Brit. 399.802 
Oct. 11, 1933. 

Evaporator euitable for use as a salt crystallizer. Ma* 
tin J. Kermer (to Buffalo Foundry & Machbe CnT 
U.S. 1,941,693, Jan. 2. 

Spray evaporators. Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaclstof 
Aktiesclkab. Brit. 399,764, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Tubular heaters sudias Mantius-^e evaporator tubei 
Thoma.<9 Griswold, Jr. (to Dow Chemical Co,), ij, c 

I, 942,094, Jan. 9. Structural features. 

Pneumatic drier. Paul Rosin and E. Rammler. G<.r 

687,874, Nov. 9, 1933 (Q. 82a. 1.02) . 

Apparatus for drying grain or like granular materials 
John Murphy and The Bandon Milling & Electric Lisht. 
ing Co. Ltd. Brit. 398,628, Sept. 21 , 1933. 

Open-hearth fumkee operation. Arthur J . Boynton (to 
Open Hearth Combustion Co.) . U.S. 1,942,682, Jan. 9 
Various details of furnace construction and draft a>ntrol 
are described. 

Hot-blast stove construction and operation. Frank R 
McGee. U. S. 1,942,762, Jan. 9. Various structural and 
operative details. • 

Furnace operation with pulverized fuel. Fred 1] 
Daniels (to Riley Stoker Cc^.) . U. S. 1 ,942,687, Jan. 9 
Fusion of ash is avoided in a main furnace combubtuni 
chamber, but sufficient addnl. fuel is burned in suspen&iou 
in the furnace ash pit to melt the ash and the latter is 
removed in liquid form . Various structural and operative 
details are described. 

Oas-flred retort and other furnaces. Cities c 
Carpenter, Arthur H. Andrews and South Mevopolit.111 
Gas Co. Brit. 399,948, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Gaseous-, liquid- and powdered-fuel annealing apd other 
furnaces. Ernest E. Lucas. Brit. 398,391, Stot. 14. 
1933. 

Gas, oil and pulverulqpt-fuel furnaces In which primary 
air is supplied to the burner end secondary air to the fur 
nace, provided with meana for controlling the air supphea 
shnultanoously in opposite tenses so as to leave the total 
supply conetsnt. Soc. anon, des fours sp6ciaux. Bnt 
399,720, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Apparatus for indicating and recording the temperature 
of the diaige within a furnace. Edward P. Jones. But 
399,541, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Arrangement for measuring deviations of temperature 
in a thermostatically controlled furnace. Lionel T 
Prosser. Brit. 399,641, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Apparatus for controlling furnaces by variations of the 
gai pressure within the furnace chamber. Geo W 
Smith. Brit. 398,198, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Rotary gratae for furnaces, gas producers, etc. Charks 
GroU. Brit. 399,083, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Open-top tilting boiling pan or digester. Franas B 
Kern and Thomas E. French (to Aluminium Plant & 
Vessel Co. Ltd.). U. S. 1,942,818, Jan. 9, Brit 39S. 
879, Sept. 25, 1933. ' Structural and mech. details. 

Thermally actuated valve device for use with gts 
burners. Radiation Ltd. and Robert Poole. Bnt 
398,964, Sept. 28, 1933. , 

Thermally operated regulating device for controumgthe 
supply of gas to cookers, etc. Radiation Ltd. and Ham 

J. Yates. Brit. 399,266, Oct. 5, 1933. ,, 

Heat regenerator for use with furnaces. Harold 

Btherington (to A. O. Smith Corp.). U. S. 1,941,970, 
Jan. 2. . u 

Heat exchanger! such aa recuperative air 
The Underfeed Stoker Co. Ltd., Walter F. Harlow and 
Arthur E. Bingham. Brit. 399,^, O^. 16, 1933. 

Indirect heat-exchange abpemtui euitable hem 
air with steam or hot water. R. Harry Stone and 
F. TiUcy (to Titeflex Metal Hose Co.) . U. S. l,941,«w, 
Jan. 2. Structural and mech. features. . ,p. . 

Plate heat exdumgeri. Owen D. Lucas and 
WhessoeFoundry & Engineering Co. Ltd^ Bnt.399,lHd. 

headera lor he^ Fred Hep* 

worth. Brit, 899,690, Oct. 12, 1988. ^ 

rmiyitrlr tubular heat exchangers. Compagax 
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SurchauffeiitB (to The Superheater Co. Ltd.). Brit. i 
399>736, O^. 12f 1033. 

Gilledtubea for heat exduuigera. Wm. MUId Ltd. and 
John F. Paige. Brit. 390»905. Oct. 19, 1933. 

Heat-atofttig apparatus. Archibald A. H. Douglas. 
Brit. 398,927, Sept. 28, 1933. The app. comprises an 
as.<embly of sealed tubes contg. a substance, e, g,, paxaffin, 
stearin, stearic add, CtoHs, beeswax, Pe^4, with 

a high latent heat of fusion which is melted by passing a hot ^ 
liquid through the spaces between the tubes, and the ab- ^ 
sorlH'd latent heat is therc4|fter transmitted to a colder 

liquid. 

Heat-tranamitting media. Owen D. Lucas and The 
Wlicssoc Foundry & Engineering Co. Ltd. Brit. 398,492, 
Si>pt. 11 » 1933. A compn. to use in transmitting heat in 
systems such as described in Brit. 33(^,209 (C, A. 25, 2270) 
and 3()0,816 (C. A. 27, 870) is made by melting diphenyl 
oxide (I) with2CfH«derivs., 1 of which has an amine group. 3 
1 60, diphenylamine 30 and CioHg 10 and 1 70, PhNHs 20 
and Ciolii 10% arc given as examples which yield prod- 
ucts melting at 4'’ and 6** and boiling at 246*^ and 21 2 
rcsi 


d«?ie« In fH«i cuijriag MlU putlelM mhA M 

water-coolMl gim coodanMn. Humphreys & Glugow 
George H. Morgan. Brit. 399,746. Oct. 12, 

Wm. Masterton. Brit. 

399^, Oct. 6. 1933, and 399,326, Oct. 6, 1983. 
servin governor for regnlatiag Bw maann 


ie-fkiy tubes for television, picture-telegraph or 
like receivers. John C. Batchelor (to Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd.). Brit. 399,961, Oct. 19, 1933. 

X-ray tube. Louis F. Ehrke (to Westinghouse I^mn 
Co.). U, S. 1,941,976, Jan. 2 


X-ray tube and associated apparatus. 


Al^ G. iTord. urs.’ l"94llii, Jan? 2r“afuctSai 
and mech. features. 

^umatric dinlacement matar for gaaaa «r UmU 
puticnlariy appUeable far ^piantitativaly addfag gaa 

Bnunwell. Bnt. 399,Sl3, Oct. 

1033 * 

Amamtna ftw dimenaiiig gaaaa firam coatalnan of 
h^md gaa. Lm C. Updegroff (to Linde Air Products 
S S^ailg 1,943,047, Jan. 9, Structural and operative 

Amantna ior dtopaaaiiig gaaaa tom oontainaia of 

Air ProducU Co.). 

U. S. 1,943,059, Jan. 9. Structural and operative details. 
Appantua for dispensing gases such as omen, nitrogen 
- . ?f front atoiage coutaiaera of I&ueflad gaa. 

r-v . t, Air Products^.). U* S. 

Charies Payer 1 ,942,044, Jan. 9. Structural and operative detfuls. 


. L. - M j., ^ . operative detidla. 

Apparatua for dlachaiging gaaaa into liqidda aa fat traat- 
mg water with chlorine. Wm. J. Orchard (to Wallace & 
1*042»«S9, Jan. 9. Sec Brit. 383,- 

896 (C. A. 27, 2746). 

Apparatus for aerating liquids. Bell Brothers (Man- 
Tv r. a Chester 1927) Ltd. and Charles G. Benson. Brit. 398,621, 

U. S. 1,941,- 5 Sept. 7, 1933. 

" ^ apparatus for aerating liquids. Nikolaus 

Meurer. Bnt. 399,362, Oct. 6, 1933. 

Control valves for apparatus for elevating liquidi, par- 
ticularly acids. Wm. H. Exley and Walter Haddon. 
Brit. 399,918, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Flow meter for liquids. Bell Brothers (Manchester 
1927) Ltd. and Charles G. Benson. Brit. 398,490, Sept. 
7, 1933. 


(to Wappler Elpc. Co.) . U. S. 1,941,978, Jan. 2. 

Soft x-ray tube. Charles M. Slack (to Westinghouse 
Ump Co.) . U. S. 1,942,007, Jan. 2. 

Li^t-sensitive cell. Arthur W. Carpenter (to United 
Research Corp.). U. S. 1,942,968, Jan. 9. Structural 
details. 

Light-sensitive device. Samuel Ruben 
194, Jan. 2. A photosensitive electrode has a Cu ba^ and 
a thermally integrally formed etched cryst. CusO surface 
and may be used with a cooperating electrode of Cu and an 
electrolyte such as lactic acid. Various modifications also 
arc described. 

Photoelectric cell. George R. Stilwell (to Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,942,601, Jan. 9. 

Structural totures. 

Thermionic valves. The M-O Valve Co. Ltd., David 6 Liquid flow meter, with means for completing an electric 
A. Rankin and Colin J. Smithells. Brit. 399,635, Oct. 2, ciremt for operating an alarm or closing a valv^hen a pre- 

ITO. Those parts of interior electrodes, other than ’ — " ^ 

cathodes, which, if made of Ni, could not he adequately 


heated by eddy currents from a coil outside the bulb with- 
out overheating other parts, are made of Fe or mild steel. 

Process for die exhaustion of a thennionic valve having 
a plurality of metallic electrodes one of whidi wholly or 
partly surrounds snofher and is of higher resistsnee ma- 
terial than the inner electrode or consists of a foran^ous 
metal body. Harold A. Snow (to Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd.). Hrit. 399,797, Oct. 4, 1933. 

Blectron-emitting element. Hector Rabezzana and Ora 
S. Duffendack (to A C Spark Plug Co.) . U. S. 1,943,027, 
Jail .9. An electron emitter such as a spark plug electrode 
is made of a ductile alloy contg. Ni together with 0.04- 
0 . 1 % and Mn about 2%. 

Gaseous-disdiaige tubes for use in direction finding on 
aircraft. Willem F. Westendorp (to The British Thom- 
wu-Houston Co. Ltd.) . Brit. 399,787, Sept. 29, 1933. 

Amratus for treating gases or va^rs with solids such as 
purifying agents or catalysts. Gewerkschaft Kohlen- 
henzin. Ger. 678,484-6, June 14, 1933. Addns. to 673,- 
(C. A. 27, 4378). 

Apparatus for effecting catalytic exothermic gas lesc- 
tos such as synthesis m ammonia or methanol. Roger 
PJI ^baffaut (to £. I. du Pont dc Nemours Co.) . U. S. ^ 

L^,02l, Jan. 2. A catalyst container provide at one 
^d with a gas outlet and having a hdic^y grooved ex- 
|urior is closely and removably fitted within g shell so as to 
^ a helical gas passage communicating at the end of the 
container first named with a gas inlet and at the 
tether end with the interior of the catdyst container. 

Apparatus for eatlmating the dust in air, etc, Davidson 
* ^ «• I.Kl. Gtr. 587,852, Nov. 9, 1933 (0. 421. 4.16) . 


detennined quutity lus ,aned OuntliraiA. 

Leeds Meter Co. Ltd. and Leslie Watson. Brit. 3M,966, 
Oct. 19, 1933. 

Mixing valve auiUble for use with hot and cold water. 
Edward F. Niedcckcn. U. S. 1,943,140, Jan. 9. 

Pressure- and temperature-cbntrolled device for miritig 
fluids such as hot and cold water. Lloyd L. Davies, 
Jules V. Resek and Wm, W. Carson, Jr. (to Fulton 
Sylphon Co.). U. S. 1,942,269, Jan. 2. Various struc- 
tural, mech. and operative details arc described. U. S. 
1,942,270 also relates to a thermostatically controlled mix- 
ing app. 

Doors for resisting fluid pressure. Joseph C. Robinson 
and James Slater & Co. (P^ngineers) Ltd. Brit. 399,748, 
Oct. 12, 1933. 

t Covers and doors for reaieting fluid pressure. Carl 
Wiemann. Hrit. 399,433, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Electric control apparatus for mportioniiig the flow of 
gas and sir tliroui^ tubes to burners, etc. Wm. H. 
Bailey (to Colo. Fuel and Iron Co.). U. S. 1,942,793. 
Jan. 9. Numerous structural and operative details are 
described. 

Foam-generating apparatus. Jan A. S. van Deura and 
Einar Schrpder. Brit. 398,406, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Critical-pressure boilers. Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.- 
G. Brit. 398,413, Sept. 14, 1938. 

Disk mlU in which flie matsiial is dried by hot air. 
Hans BarthelmeBS. Brit. 398,914, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Conical and disk mills. Walter G. Hasaldin. Brit. 
899,928, Oct. 19, 1933. W 

Aieutotic conveyors for pulverulent materials. Inter- 
national C^ent-Guii Co., G. m. b. H. and Claudius 
Peters. Brit. 399,730, Oct. 12, 1933. 
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JiaiiiC Gomr^yon. Alfred Eickhoff (trading as Oebr. 
Bidmoff Maachinenfabrik tmd Biaengiesaerei). Brit. 
398,134, S^t. 7, 1933. 

Jigging eonvayoTB. Robert P. Finlay and The Finlay 
Omveyor Co. Ltd. Brit. 399,344, Oct. 6, 1933. 

Tubular headera for ataam auperiieatera, reheatera, 
feedwater heatera and other heat ezchangera. The 
Superheater Co. Brit. 398,414, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Apparatua for cooling, moiatening and conveying hot 
duafy nmteriala auch aa ore calcinea. Oscar I.>ee. i7. S. 
1 ,942,897, Jan . 9 . Various details arc described of an app . 
with spraying and dubt-coUecting chambers. 

Apparatus for deanaing and degreasing metal, glass, 
hom, celluloid, etc., artidea by exposure to heavy solvent 
vapors, e. g., of tri- or per-ethylene or carbon tetradiloride. 
Alexander Wacker Gcsellschaft fdr clcktrodicmischc 
Industrie G. m. b. H. Brit. 399,717, Oct. 12, 1933. 
Apparatua for spraying the interior of a building with a 


VoL28 

1 fire-extinguiahing or diainfeedng liquid. Charles Orr 
Brit. 398,943, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Centrifugal air deaner. Federico Lfldke. Brit. 

3«6, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Combined iadating and safety cut-off valve for use in 
pipe lines where inflammable liquid is handled by a pump 
KcisstT & Russell Ltd. and Ernest J. Naylor. Brit. 

809, Oct. 2, 1933. * ’’ 

2 Metal pots provided with electrically operated devices 
for indicating the fall of the metal below or above a pre. 
determined level. Wtn. Young. Bril. 398,665, Sent n 
1933. 

Apparatus of the rotary-drum and scraper type for 
cooling fatty emulsions, e. g., margarine. Aage Gtistm. 
Ixrg. Brit. 399,252, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Arrangement for ensuring the discharge of accumulated 
sediment, etc., from a tank. Josefa Bosch. Bnt. 

^ 109, Sept. 28, 1933. 


2— GENERAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


FRBDRRICK L DKOWNL 


Hungarian iatrochemists. L4szl6 Szathni&ry. Afar- 
yar Gyogysceresztud. Tdrsasdg £rtesildje 9, 297'320(1933). 4 
— Historical. S. S. dc Finaly 

Dmitri Ivanovich Mendeleeff, 1834-1907. P. C. L. 
Thome. Chemistry af Industry 1934, 92-3. £. H. 

Daniel Rutherford and the discovery of nitrogen . Mary 
Elvira Weeks. J. Chem. Education 11, 101-7(1034). 

£. H. 

The works of Maurice Bourguel. R. Lespicau. Bull, 
soc. chim. 5A, 114.5-5:1(1934). G. G. ^ 

The earliest portrait of Joseph Priestley. Douglas 
McKie and W. Cameron Walker. Science Progress 28, 
466-60(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3861. J. S. Hepburn 
Chemical, pharmaceutical and technological material 
from the *'Pajmu8 Erzherzog Rainer." Edmond O. v. 
Lippmann. Cnem.-Ztg, 57, 1009-11(1933). — Discussion 
of a papyrus discovered in the province of Fayum, Egypt. 

K. 11. 

Three Arabic treatises on alchemy by Muhammad Bin ^ 
Umail (10th Century A.D.). 11. £. Stapleton and M. 
llidayat Husain. Mem. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 12, No. 1 , 1 
213(1933). E. H. 

Report of the Committee on Chemistry Libraries. V. S. 
Culp, W. A. Noyes and Rufus D. Reed. J. Chem. 
Education 11, 114-23(1934). E. 11. 

Safety in the chemical laboratory . Edwin C . Hiixbaum . 

J. Chem. Rduration 11, 73 6(1934). E. H. 7 

Class exercises in the industrial chemistry course. IV. 
Advertisements and manufacturers’ buUetinB. V. Speci- 
fications. VI. Transportation of a chemical. Kenneth 
A. Kobe. J. Chem. Education 11, 41-2, 108, 109(1934) ; 
cf. C. A. 28, 939L E. H. 

Evaluating unknowns in qualitative analysis. II. W. 
Marlow. J. Chem. Education 11, 109-10(1934), — A 
basis for scoring a student's efforts in qual. analysis is 
suggested. This gives the student credit for proving ions, ^ 
and also groups, absent as well as present. E. H. 

Recent advances in science: general and organic 
diemistry. O. L. Brady. Science Progress 28, 476-81 
(1934). -A review of recent work on (a) the at. wt. of C, 
(b) an optically active inorg. salt of Rh, (c) ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), (d) addn. of OH groups at double bonds and 
(e) org. compds. of Li. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Recent advances in science: Physics. L. F. Bates. 9 
Science Progress 28, 469-76(1934). — A review of recent 
work on the ma^etic rotation of gases and vapors, and the 
magnetic behavior of cryst. compds. J. S. Hepburn 
Faefeofs in the presentation and comparison of particle- 
size data. £. J. Iliinti, Jr., and John Shaw. Proc. Am. 
Soe. TesUng Materials 3, Part II, 692-703(1934); cf. 
C. A. 27 , 4462. G. O. 

The construction of nomographs for the solution of 


formulas. A. Alison. Ind. Chemist 9, 429-30(1 9:^) 

E. II 

The measurement of humidity in closed spaces. Ezer 
Griffiths, J. H. Awbery, et al. Dept. Set. Ind. Research, 
Pood Investigation t Special Kept. No. 8 (Revised Ed ), 7(j 
pp.(1933). E. J. C 

The story of zinc. IV. H. R. Hanley. /.\ Chem 
FAucation 11, 111-13(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 939«. ' 

E. H 

Calcium sulfate in sea water. H. Solubilities of cal- 
cium sulfate hemlhydrate in sea waters of various concen- 
trations at 65 150^. T«Toiimni, T. Kuwahara and K 
Kara. J. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ Japan 36, Suppl. binding 689 
90(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 1485.— Solubilities of CavSO^ 
V*n20 arc reported for sea waters of Cl content 0-10% 
and temps, of (K)'160^. Karl Kammertnever 

The history of calcium phosphate, monophosphate 
(superphosphate), pyrophosphate and orthophosphate of 
bone earth, plants, etc. Max Spctci . Superphosphate 6, 
217-26(1933) ; cf. C*. A . 26, 1373; 27, 4450. K. D. J 
Periodic unequal potentiid minima and torsion oscilla 
tion of molecules. Ta-You Wu. Phys. Rev. 45, G() 7 
(1934).— A math, discussion of the torsion oscillation of 
cis- and <ro«5-ClHC:CHCl. Gerald M. Petty 

Autoxidation and ionization potentials of molecules 
Nicholas A. Milas. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 486-7(1934) 
— In passing down each group of the hydrides, fiom tin 
lightest to the heaviest centr^ element, theie is a icgulai 
decrease in the ionization potentials, which means aii 
increasing looseness of the rcdictive unshared electrons 
with an mcrease of iTOseness of these riectrons there is a 
lolative increase in tne Umdency toward autoxidation 

C. J. West 

Thermal analysis of picrates. I. Dehydration, melt- 
ing points and initial and pre-explosive temperatures of 
lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, cesium, copper anJ 
silver picrates. T. Tucholski. Roamihi Chem. 13, 433 
47(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 8.— The picrates used were prepd 
from trinitruphenol (Merck), m. 122.5^, and the appropn- 
atc hydroxides or carbonates (Li, Na, K, Cu and Ag 
picrates) or Ag picrate and iuorg. chlorides (Rb, Cs and Cu 
picrates). All attempt to prep, the Au compd. ^ 
unsuccessful. Li picrate (4HsO) begins to lose 3 nioi** 
HiO at 13.3®, the 4th at 106.2®. Its m. p., ittitial^tc^p. 
(g,) and pre-explosive temp, (g^), resp., arc 301.5 
and 342®. Na picrate (11^) is dehydrated at iW.3 • 
m. 270.4®, U 313 ®, t„ 302®. K picrate m. 260.1 331 , 

gp, 333®. Rb picrate m. 233.1®, k 336®, t^ 336®. 
picrate m. 276.3®, it 301 ®, gp. 302®. Cu picrate (llHi^ 
loses 3 HiO at 29.0®, 3 at 35Jt% 2 at 71.9® and ck- 
hydrated at 120.6®; m. 305®, U 290®, ff. 290®. Ag 
picrate m. 296®, U 332®, gp, 339®. C. T. Ichmowjj 
Carbamlde-cootaining media. V7. Alb. J- J* 
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Velde. Nahttirw. Tifisehf. IS« lfiSS-*8(1033) ; cf. C. A. 1 meastirements of tbe dldee. oonsts. and di. of dil. solns. of 
27, 2706.— Tin influenc e of neutral salts on the aqueous palmitic add, mjFfistk add and Me myristate in benzene, 

hydrolysis of CO(NHs)f at devated temp, was studied, and on the assumption that the at. polarization of these 

100 cc. soln. with 10 g. CO(NHt)t with or without 6 or 10 mols. is approx. 15% of the electiontc polarization, their 

r. K, Na, NHi dilorides or nitrates were heated in 160-oc. elec, dipoie moments ( X 10^*) were evaluated as 0.72, 

Kjeldad flasks with air-cooled reflux cooler to 100% 0.76 and 1.61, resp. The results are discussed with refer- 

liquid samples were rapidly cooled and analyzed with 0.1 N ence to the variation of the elec, moment of a mol. with the 

acid and methyl orange. The hydrolysis as shown from length of the C cluun, and also with reference to the assocn. 

tables and curves is accelerated by Na and K salts to a ^ of fatty add mols. In benzene soln. O. Calingaert 
decreasing degree; it is retarded by NH4 salts; chlorides Vlscoeity , ^e rmal conductivity and diffusion in gas 

act more strongly in 6% soln.^^trates in 10% soln. The mixtures. SXIV. Determination of the mean viscosity 

effect of phosphates in the same soln. (15 cc. of Vi mol. vif ; use, verifleation and differences in interpretotion of 

9obis. of HaP04, NaHiPOi, NasHPOi and Na«P04) was an the viscoai^ law for binary mixtures. Max Trautz. 

increaseof hydrolysis rate by PO4 ions. The effect of the Ann. Fkysik 18, 816^2, 833-66(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 

cations in these solns. was thd^me as before. 4145. — viscosity law for binary mixts. is developed in 

* B. J. C. V. d. H. detail. While its form is that of the Maxwell viscosity 

The magnetic and gyromagnetic properties of pyirhotite. law, it contains 3 adjustable consts.: the ratio of the 

D. R. Inglis. Phys. Pep, 45, 118-19(1834). — modd is 3 collision diams. of the 2 kinds of mols., a mean collision 
constructed whidi accounts for the g-value and other diam. and a mean viscosity vu. The development is 
fliagiietic properties of pyrrhotite (FerSi) . G. M. P. compared to the Chapman-Enskog modification of the 
Magnetic properties of Rochelle salt. C. T. Lane. Maxwell theory. The dependence of the consts. on temp. 

Phys. Pev. 45966(1934 }, — ^The magnetic susceptibility of 2 and molar ratio is discussed. Details of the calcn. of 

rectangular crysUds of Rochelle salt, about 12 X 3 X 3 consts. from cxptl. data are given. Valuesjfor a large no. 

mm., was detd. at 8000 gausses. The mass susceptibility of binary mixts. of the common gases are tabulated, 
was X — 0.64 X lO"* if xau • 0.1^ X lO"*. The E-l J- Rosenbaum 

susceptibility did not vary in the 3 prindpal directions Formula for apedfle volumes of aaturated vapors, 
from 10’’ to 30”. Apparently the Weiss dec. fidd postu- ^ Cyril H. Meyers. Bur. Standards J. Research 11, 601- 
lated by Miiller (C,A. 28, 608^) to account for theanoma- 701(1933) (Research Paper No. 616) . — ^The formula 

lous elec, behavior of Rochelle salt has no effect on its logio[l — (iru/JR&)][l — {iru'/RB)\ ■■ A logio (r/2.718ir«) 

magnetic properties. Gerald M. Petty expresses the sp. vol. of the vapor (s') in terms of the 

The majmetic auaceptibility of manganous oxide as a vapor pressure (r). the sp. vol. of the liquid (u) and two 

function of the temperature. Rayen W. Tyler. Phys. empirical consts. (A and 1/2.718, the latter being the 

Ra>. 44, 776-7(1933).— The magnetic susceptibility of same for all substances tested). R is the gas const., 9 the 

MnO was studied from 26” to — ^202”. There is a sharp abs. temp, axsd the crit. pressure. For pressures up to 

discontinuity in the susceptibility -temp, curve at the 5 of the crit. pressure the formula represents the data for 
same point, i » — 156”, as in the sp- heat -temp, curve and 23 substances within the exptl. error. H. A. Smith 
a 12nd one at a lower temp., — 188”. The mass suscepti* Azeotropic mixtures in Ihe system hydrochloric add- 
bihiics arc 68.6, 73.6, 85.8, 78.1, and 01.4 X 10*^ c. g. s. water-chlorobenzene-phenol. W. Prahl and W, Mathes. 
units at 26”, —38.4®, —154.7”, —188” and —202”, resp. Angew. Chem. 47, 11-13(1934).— The binary mixt. 71.6% 
The susceptibility-temp, curve follows Weiss' modification chlorobenzcnc-28.4% HiO boiling at 90.2” as found by 
of Curie's law down to t — 156”. The consts. of this Young was confirmed. According to Roscoe the mixt. 

law arc C « 0.0575 and 9 - — 548” K. The no. of Bohr 20.24% HCl-79.76% HCl b. 110”. The mixt. 0.21% 

magnetons in the compd. calcd. from cxptl. data is 5.7. phenol-90 .79% HiO b. 99.57®. The mixt. 5.3% HQ- 

Bernard Lewis ^ 20.2% 1120-74.5% chlorobenzene b. 96.9” and the mixt. 
Detennination of dielectric conetant and electric mo- 15.8% HCl-64.8% H20-19.4% phenol b. 107.33”. ^ 
meat by the elecfxical-resononce method (a preliminary references. Karl Kammermeyer 

test). Kiang-Shu Chang and Ya-Teh Cha. J. Chinese A study of the degree of purity of benzene and its de- 
C7ievi.5oi;. 1, 107-15(1933). — The elec, resonance method hydration by heteroazeotropic distillation. W. Swietos- 

based on the heterodyne principle is used to det. dielec, lawski and J. Usakiewicz. Roezniki Chem. 13, 495-9 

cunsts. for a scries of dil. solns. of PhNOt in CJie at 25”, (in French 499-500} (1933) . — Dehydration was accom- 

irom which Po (molar polarization) and M (elec, moment) plished within 0.001%. Heteroazeotropic distn. was 

for P1 iN02 are calcd. as 32.77 oc. and 3.82 X 10'~^*e. s. u., y performed by using a differential ebullioscope with a 

Wm. H. Adolph dephlegmator. Relative purities of CfHi as shown by 
Some electrostatic factors which can operate in polar brw are; Merck's (pro awUysi) 80.089”; triply purified 

reactions. Wm. A. Waters. J. Chem, Soc. 1933, 1551- 80.110”; differences between b. p. and condensing points 

7.— Equations were derived (a) for the field effect of ionic are 0.008” and 0.004”, resp., CiHi forms zcotropic solns. 

charges and of permanent dipoles, and (b) for the induced with thiophene. C. T. Ichniowski 

iuid inductively transmitted effects of ionic charges and The plasticity of rock salt and its dependence upon 
permanent dipoles. These support the empirical equation water. R. Bowling Barnes. Phys, Rev, 44, 898-9^ 

Nathan and Watson (C. A. 27, 4787 ; 28, 24') for (1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2858.— Measurements are reported 

reactivity, viz., E E9 ^ C($i + ofi*) • The term C/i is 6 which show that if a piece of rock salt is placed in HiO the 
sujSgested as that to be oorrdated with the direct, or field, latter actually penetrates into the interior of the crystal. 

and the term Com' to be correlated with the induced A discussion is given of the role played by HsO in causing 

mrizaiiun effect. Bond polarizabilities are computed the high degree of plasticity and tensile strength (Joffe 

ir^ bond refractivity data, and indicate that the trans- effect), characteristic of salt crystals that have been so 

mission of chem. reactivity by induction in any org. mol. treated. Bernard Lewis 

Should much smaller th^ by direct action across space. The conductivity of a-silver sulfide, n. Carl Wagner, 
^uis IS in accord both with qued. experience and with the Z. physih, Chem, B23, 460-72(1933) ; cf. C. A.Ht, 3372. — 

small ^lue (0.032) for the factor et of N. imd W. Secon- Further expts. substantiate the conclusions of the earlier 

^ effects, due to the dLsturbances set up in the arrange- ^ work. G. M. Murphy 

meuts of intermediate atoms in a polarized diain, are Energy coatent, particle dimension and lattice foinuitioa 
^ueu to second-order magnitude. This applies alro to of active beryllium oxide. R. Fricke and J. Ldke. Z. 

I’ctween mols. in any reaction mixt., and hence ^ynk. Chem. B23, 319-29(1833); cf. C. A. 27, 4980.— 

^ riectrostatic fields due to mols. do not appreciably BeO was prepd. from cryst. Be(OH)t by heating lor 1 hr. 

tequency of intermol. collisions from that at400®, 500®, 600®, 800®, 1000® and lk)0®. Measuremente 

'^labk for electrically neutral mols. G. Calingaert of heate of scon, show that the products pripd. at the lower 
flipole moinantB of some long-thain mmte d U m . temps.havehig|ierenersyconte&tsbyasini»fliasllq|.-oil. 

W. Smith. J. Chem. Soc. im, 1567-70,— From per tittA, X-ray lAiotographs also show considmble 
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differences. Intenidty measuremenU indicate tbat tlie 
lattice formation of the energy-rich prepna. is not com- 
plete. G. M. Murphy 

Determination of the epaee-lattlce of a tflcUnie mlnesal 
by meana of ttie Weiseenbexg x-ray goniometer. Oeo. 
TuncU. Am, Mineral, 18, 181-*6( 1833) .—With one 
setting of the crystal the data obtainable with certainty 
and ease arc: the coordinates of the points of the space 
lattice ; the indexes of the plane producing eadi diffraction 
fg)Ot; and the approx, intensity of diffraction from each 
plane, estd. from the d. of the spot on the film. Further 
aystallographic interpretation can be readily made on the 
basis of these data. A. M. Brant 

The space lattice and optical orientation of chalcanth^te 
(CuS 04*5 Hs 0} : an Illustration of the uae of the Weissen- 

Ba%i and^ George TuncU. Am, Mineral. 18, 187-94 
(1933). — ^The procedure and ealens. necessary to det. the 
space lattice of chalcanthite by means of the Weissenberg 
x-ray goniometer are given. The dimensions of the unit 
cell are oo - 6.110, 6o - 10.073, Co - 6.96 A.; a - 82n6^ 
■■ 107^', y ■■ 102^40'. The optical orientation is 
discussed also. A. M. Brant 

X-ray examination of konjak mannan. in. Orientation 
of the miceUe in stretdiing, thawinx and drying. Ichiro 
Sakurada and Kcirolcu Futino. J, Soc, Chem, /nd., 
Japan 36, Suppl. binding 662(1933) ; cf. C, A, 27, 3139; 
28, 947*. — ^X-ray examn. showed that the miceUe of 
konjak mannan is oriented in dried films and thawed out 
disks and when stretched it is oriented parallel to the 
direction of stretdiing. Karl Kammermcyer 

Freezing points of mixtures of H|0 and HJO. Victor 
K. La Mcr, W. C. Eichelbergcr and H. C. Urey. J, Am. 
Chem. Soc. 9e,24S 9(1934).— HsOcontg. 14.7, 19.1,39.9% 
HJO freezes at 0.^2, 0.824 and 1.079, resp., and has 
dll 1*01044, 1.02136, 1.04466, resp.; these observations 
indicate that the soUd phase is a solid soln. of the 2 com- 
ponents and that on freezing the mixts. behave as thot^sh 
they were pure substances. The f . p. is a Uncar function 
of the d. to 20% USO, but a deviation outside the cxptl. 
error is perceptible at 40%. C. J. West 

Vapor pressure of liquid and aoUd deutocUoric acid 
[deuterium diloride]. Gilbert N. Lewis, Ronald T. Mac- 
donald and Philip W. Schutz. /. Am, Chem. Soc. 56, 
494-5(1934). -H*C1 was obtained from HJO with anhyd. 
MgCli at fiOO*’. The vapor pressure in mm. is given 
from 162.6° (64.5) to 200.9°K. (1474.6); logio [pi/pt) 
- (16.4/70 - 0.076 for the liquid and — (67.7/r) + 0.387 
for the solid, where ^ and pt are the vapor pressures of HCl 
and H*C1, re.sp . The ratio of the 2 vapor pressures reaches 
a max. ofT.06 at the triple point. The heat of vaporiza- 
tion of Uquid H*C1 is ^eater than that of HCl by 70 ^ 1 
cal. per mol., whUc with the solid there is a difference of 
265 20 in the other direction; the heat of fusion of H*C1 

is 141. C. J.Wcst 

The refractive indexes of ethylene chloride, 1, 1,2,2- 
tetrachloroethane, and of their mixture and the molar 
refractions of these substances. Senzo Hamai. BuU. 
Chem. Soc., Japan 8, 297-306(1933).— The ns of C,H«Ci, 
and CiHfCU are linearly dependent on the reciprocal of the 
abs. temp, fia for CSH4CI,: 14° 1.44561, 16° 1.44610, 
16 7° 1.44470, 16.2° 1.44440, 17° 1.44400, 17.6° 1.44;i80. 
18.6° 1.44341, 19.1° 1.44290, 20.0° 1.44240, 21.1° 

1.44180, 22.0° 1.44138, 23.0° 1.44088, 24.1° 1.44038, 

26.0° 1.43987, 26.8° 1.43927, 27.0° 1.43927, 27.4° 

1.43866. Molar refraction 20.82, dec. moment (liquid) 
1.376 X 10-**. na for CjHiCL: 13.0° 1.49486, 16.7° 
1.49364, 16.6° 1.49345, 17.5° 1.49298, 18.6° 1.49260, 
19.3° 1.49222, 20.0° 1.49196, 21.1° 1.49146, 21.4° 

1.49136, 22.0° 1.49108, 26.0° 1.49004; molar refraction, 
31.23. n” of mixts. (mol. fractions of CaHsCU) 0.129, 
1.44903 ; 0.156,1.46074; 0.198,1.46324; 0^370,1.46664, 
0.425, 1.46617 ; 0.470, 1.46884; 0.626, 1.47109; 0.087; 
1.47861; 0.748, 1.48036; 0.782, 1.48171. J. B. A. 

The reversible sorption of gases and vapors by potassium 
benzene sulfonate. WUly Lange and Gerda v. Krueger. 
/. auarg. allgem, Chem, 216, 49 4)5(1933). I^nge and 
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1 Lewin (C. A. 25, 21, 864) found that the soiption of Hn 
by CJLSQiK depends on the pressure untU a Vi-hydrx^ 
is formed, when, at a certain pressure^ this suddenly nZ 
over to a Va-hydirate. The sorption of HtS depends on 
pressure and V4 mol. is taken up at satn. The auilu^ 
tested the reversible sorption of various gases. That of 
the foUowing depended on the pressure (the fraction mdi 
cates the part of a mol. of ga.«i sorbed at sain, at 0 t 
gCiH., Va; CH,a, Vt; co,, Va; NfO, V4. nl 
isotherm and isobar of NHi were irregular. The 0 
isotherm of SOt approached V< mol., then at 2^ nun. u 
suddenly jumped to Va mol. in the same manner as tliat nf 
HtO. That of (CHi)sO approached V? mol. until the 
pressure reached 46.6 mm.; then there was a kink m the 
curve and it approached Vimol. The sorptions of vonous 
gases at 0° and T60 mm. were: NO, 0.(X)4 mol.; co 
0.014; Crfl., 0.100; COi, 0.139; PH,, 0.143; N,o 
3 0.146; (CH,),0, 0.167; (CN)„ 0.168; CH,C1. 019/ 
HtS, 0.234; CH,NH., 0.260; NH,, 0.288; CtH,, O^oo’ 
SOi, 0.603 and HCl, 0.89. This sorption of gases is 
independent of the previous history of the CA^iK and 
m most cases cannot be compared to hydmtion. 

John £. Milbery 

Two types of activated adsorption of hydrogen on the 
Buifaco <n a promoted iron synthetic ammoma catslyit 
R. W. Harkness and P. H. Emmett. J. Am. Chem, Soc 
^ 56, 490-1(1934). — ^There are 3j^es of absorptum of II 
on a promoted Fe catalyst (1.3% AltOi and 1 .59% KsO) 
phys., at —196°, —183° and —144°,* at whidh temps 
10 oc. of catalyst adsorbs 6, 2.8 and 0.25 oc. n, resp 
type A activated, between —78° and 0°, the isobkr at Tixi 
mm. showing a gradual decrease from an adsorption of 7 s 
to6-6oc.; fypcBari«vated,at lU0°orhigher,anaddnl bin 
much slower adsorption, the total adsorption of Ixith type^ 
c reaching 8-9 oc. at 100° in 2 hrs.; at 212° and 450 thi 
adsorption reached on apparent equil. in less than I hi . 
the adsorption being 6.0 and 3.6 cc., resp. C. J. West 
The heat of adsorption of noble gases and carbon di 
oxide on ionic crystals. Fritz Victor Lend. Z, physik 
Chem. B23, 379-98(1933) . The energy of mol. attruction 
of A, Kr and CO, on ionic crystals was calcd. The tout 
energy is due to dispersive forces, as calcd. by l.ondon 
(C, A. 24, 6697) and to an effect due to the fuel that ibi 
6 electrically charged ions of the crystal lattice laduce an 
elec, moment in the adsorbed noblc-gas atom . For a polar 
gas like CO, dipole and quadripole attraction must also In. 
considered. The adsorption isotherms of A, Kr and CO 
were detd. on finely ptUveiizcd KCl, KI, LiF, CsCl and 
CaF, by means of a hot-wire manotm*ter at low pressures 
From the temp, dependence of the adsorption isotherms 
the heat of adsorption was calcd. Kxpt. and theory agru 
well in view of the simple assumptions. G. M. M 
^ Absorption of hydrogen by palladium black at high pres 
sure. V. V. Ipat’ev, Jr. ai^ V. G. Tronev. J. oew 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 78-86(1933) . -The soln. of Ih by Pd 
black was studied hi a specially designed app. (illustratidi 
at 15°, 26°, 100°, 200° and 300° and 1 26 atm. ptessun 
Twelve references. Chas. Blanc 

Monomolecular films of fatty acids on glass. Kat heniu 
B. Blodgett. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 496(19.34). 

B C.J.WiM 

Factora in sedimentation analysis. K. Wayne Gallihir 
Am. J. Sci. 26, 564-8(1933).— Proper dispersion is most 
important in sedimentation analysis. Kithci NasC2(>4 ^ 
Na citrate is a more efficient dispersing agent than Nm 
OH. Danger of flocculatfon by chemicals from micro 
organisms is discussed. Sterilization with toluene may ^ 
necessary. ‘ Alden H. Emerv 

Measurement of concentration and dispersity of sw’ 
9 pensions by the photoeloctric cell. m. M. Mat^» \ 
Node and S. IwaiT J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36, Soppi 
binding 691-2(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 1798.— Measuremeflts 
of suspensions of CaCO,, ZnO, PbO, FetOi end C bl^^ 
given as functions of oonens. in oc./l. vs. log Ull 
(/'-J'.)//, where I„ I. /'end J'.eretherttp. 
oi liriit that is indent, transmitted, scattered by ei 
petiflMms and scattered by suspension medium only. 

K. Kammeiiiicyi* 
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Recent adfiaeti nnd amUcHtaui ef oidlold dMuInlqr- 
atu'^eppe Bfuai. Qkm. eUm. ini. appUeaia 15» 481HM 
euiniiinnr. A. W. Contieii 

^ etocMenl doable lajer In ooUolde. n. Doable 
kver end etebility of oadin^ried elleer iodide noli. E. j. 
W Verwey and H. R. Kruyt. Z. physik. Chem. AW, 
137-48(1038); d. C. A. 23, 1036. — In frcnbly pptd. 
A2I pt^ides changes of structure take place. These 
differ from the usual aging phenomena. A decrease in the 
degree of dispersUm takes place which is doe to the forma- 
lion of partides with a more .perfect lattice formed from 
the incomplete particles of the^l. The double layer does 
not cover the particles regularly but collects upon a few 
ooints of the surface, m. Double layer and stability of 
Sidyged silver iodide sola. JB^. 140^. — ^Very stable 
neg Agl sols are prepd. in a h^ statp of purity and in a 
lughly coned, form by dialysis and electrodecantation. 
Adsorption measurements of the I ion show that the 
of the double layer varies linearly with the loga- 
nthm of the conen. of free I ion in the sol. The double 
layer is centered in a few active places on the surface and its 
magnitude depends on the degree of aging. The zero 
point of char^ is at ^ ^ 10'*. A systematic abs. 
[nor due to this fact arises in the electrometric Agl titra- 
tion of the order of 0.1%. G. M. Murphy 

Factors that determine the formation of red gold sols. 
Ra4l Wernicke. Anales soc. dent. Argentina 116, 196-224 
(I93d). -Minute traces of impurities are necessary to 
stabilize oolloidal.Au prepns. If the water used is pui^ed 
by distn. out of contact with air it becomes unsuitable for 
use but may be made usable by adding a few g. of NasS or 
txpusing to the air for a few weeks. The essential impun- 
iies arc evidently of a reducing natu re. F. Saunders 
Highly polymerized compounds. IXXXV. Themolecu- 
Itf wei^t of methylcellttlose. U. Staudingcr and H. 
Scholz. Ber. 67B, 84-01(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1015>.— 
Ihe authors present the results* of a viscosity study of 
mahylated ^ulose, in comparison with acctylated 
alluluse in various solvents. The theory of polymeric 
honiologs and analogs is developed and its ration to 
viscosity measurements is discussed. Di- and tri-acetyl- 
ated cellulose failed to give concordant results with methyl- 
aiiuluse when the sp. viscosities were compared. This 
ihscrepaucy is attributed to the formation of oxonium 
complexes vrith solvent mols. on the part of the mcthyl- 
(xUulose. Attempts to find a solvent that does not give 
this solvation effect failed. If the solvation effect is taken 
into consideration, recalcd. results for the mol. wt. of 
methylccllulose are in fair agreement with that predicted 
uu the basis of no chain cleavage during the deacetylating 
and methylating process. ^Hiis agreement, and the 
paidllchug agreement with the mol. wts. reported by Ha- 
worth and Machamer obtained by another method, are 
uted ds evidence to prove the existence of polymenc 
homologs and analogs, in the cellulose series. So lygita 
Used include m-cresol, water, AcOH and pyridine. IXDC- 
Y1 The validity of the viacosity-moiecolar weight rela- 
tiraship U. Staudinger. Ibid. 92-101; cf. C. A. 27, 
-I'iK) Viscosity measurements are compared with other 
MancLird methods for detg. mol. wts. of highly pol^^er- 
i7Ld compds. The viscosity-mol. wt. rdationship is 
dtfended, and shown to be in very fair agreement with 
results obtained by other methods when all complicating 
factors arc taken into consideration. The work of Bfidi- 
°er and Saitiwell ( C. A . 27, 2031) , Kractner and van Natta 
if A. 27, 1800), Carotbers, and others in this field is 
">bcally review^. G. H. Young 

swelling of caeeia. W. Mohr and J. Moos. 
^»f^hwtrtscluft. Farsch. 15, 384-9(1933). — ^Freshly prepd. 
was dried and ground. The findy ground material 
sifted to give a uniform size. The casein placed in 
of a no . m adds with pu values up to 4 .6 was allowed 
|o st^d and the increase in diam. noted. Max. swelling 
'■^bserved between pu 2 and2.d. G. R. Greenbank 
solubility of polaetluiii teiocyanide and of aodtam 
iw^anide fit aqueoua edutioae of ammonia. A. 
^^itamanzi. Gau. dim. iUU. 63. 675-9(1933).— The 
sithetto unpuUidied that tile addn. of aq. K% to aq* 


lCiPe(CN)t ppts. K4Pe(CN)t.3HfO led to a systematic 
study of tne systems: Sl 4 Fe(CN)irNHirHiO, Na 4 Fe- 
(CNVNHi-HkO and Li 4 Pe(CN)r-NH«-KiO, at 18^ 
The solubiUties of K 4 Fe(CN)i and of Ka«Fe(CN)t diminish 
progressivdy with increase in the conen. of NHi until the 
salts become practically insol. On the other hand, the 
«K>ly. of Li 4 Fe(CN)e is not affected by NH|. Contrary to 
Briggs (C. A. 5, 3018), there was no evidence of isomers or 
of different states of hydration of K4Fe(CN)«.3HtO and of 
Na4Fe(CN)t.lOH|0. Electrolytic laws do not apply to 
the phenomenon in view of the absence of common ions and 
in view of the high oonens. C. C. Davis 

Polyiodides. I. The eolubility of iodine in potaseium 
iodide solution and hydration of the iodide iia. S. I. 
Raikhshtein, L. Eventov and I. A. Kazamovridl. Z. 
anorg. allgem. Chem. 216, 1-9(1933).— The soly. of Ii in 
K1 solns. from 0.06 to 6.269 N was accurately detd. at 26^ 
and found to agree with the best detns. 111 the literature. 
The d. of the solns. was also detd. and the mol. vols. were 
calcd. In the coued. solns. these approached that of It 
in solid polyiodides. Thus the mol. vol. of li in satd. KI 
soln. was 59.96 as compared with 67.3 in solid C^i. To 
explain the fact that the ratio I/KI increases with the 
conen. of KI, the following equil. was assumed: 
l'(I^O)» + Is^It'‘(HtO)n-fi + nH|0. Thus, anytMng 
that decreased the activity of the HsO should increase the 
soly. of the I|. To test this the soly. of Is was detd. in 
sol^. of KI satd. with sucrose. It was found that sucrose 
actually did increase the soly. of la in solns. up to 2.669 N, 
but lowered it in more coned, solns. Tests showed that 
sucrose bad no effect on the soly. of Is in HsO. The action 
of sucrose is explained by assuming 2 opposing tendencies: 
reduction of the activity of the HaO, and formation of 
complex ions with I'. I/KI is a linear function of the 
conen. of sucrose when the concu. of KI is const, in both 
dll. and ooned. KI solns. John E. Milbery 

The solubility of potassium acid tartrate. I. In 
tartaric acid and dipotasiium tartrate eolutione. D. C. 
Carpenter and G. L. Mack. J. Am, Chem, Soc. 56, 311- 
13(1934).— The soly. of K add tartrate (1) in solns. of 
tartaric add (II) and dipotassium tartrate (tD) was detd. 
at 0*, 10®, 26* and 0®, 6^ 10% 15®, 20® and 26®, resp., in a 
coiicn . range of 0-1% and found to decrease with increasing 
concus. of I and lx, II having the greater effect. The 

soly. of I jn I1|0 follows the equation Ci 3 of -f 
where k - 0.2306, a - 0.010018, h - 0.0002664 at t 

temp. The soly. of I in solus, of II and DI follows Ci 
kC^^ and Ci >■ a + 6 log Cm, resp., where 3, n, a and h 
are consts. at a given temp. D. In various sogsr solu- 
tions. D. C. C^enter and T. J. Kufiera. Ihid. 324-7.— 
The soly. of K add tartrate (I) in solns. d-fnictosc, invert 
sugar, d-glucose and sucrose in various oonens. was detd. 
at 0®, 5®, 10®, 16® and 20® and found to follow the equation 
Ci — K — 3C2j^, where Ci and C^^ represent the 
oonen. in mg. per 100 g. of soln. of land sugar, Kis thesdy. 
of 1 in HiO and 3 and a are consts. depending on the temp, 
and the kind of sugar. The soly. of 1 decreases with 
increasing sugar oonen. in the order given above. Cakd. 
on the basis of a fixed amt. of HiO as a solvent the soly. of 1 
increases with increasing conen. of sugar, except with 
sucrose, by which it is practically unchang^. 

J. Ku£era 

Kinetic demonstratioa of the law of Bimelot and 
Jungfleisch on the diftribution of a eubetance between 
two immiadble solvent!. A. Sconzo. Gau. chim. ikU. 
63, 525-6(1933).— A further study of the kinetic demon- 
stration of the law of distribution already published (cf. 
C. A. 27, 3870) leads to certain corrections, which are 
given in detail mathematically. C. C. Davis 

Stationity, chedked and other states of osmotic gystems. 
n. F. A. n. Schreinemakers. Proc. Acad. Sd. Amster- 
dam 3|5, 717-23(1933). — S. extends the work previously 
reported (cf. C. /i. 27, 4463) to ssrstems in which the 
membranes are permeable to more than one eubetance. 
He ooncittdes that when a stationary liquid is (1) **en- 
dosed,** const. vol„ its quantity, pressure and oompn. ere 
defined; (2) *'opqn/’ const, preesurt, (a) with one or 
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more mm-*dtifaiihig sttbeUnoeSt its quantity and oompn. i tiie oompn»: LiBr.2AlBri. CvBrJtMBt)i, and AaBr . 
are defined* (ft) sHth diffudng substances only* its oompn. fiAlBrt . The oond. la CA and PhMe sdbsa. is: A»r > 

is defined but its quantity wiSi increase or decrease con- I4Br > CuBr. During electrolysb in CA* FhMe and 

tittuously and only accidentally remain const, m. CtHiMei* Cu and Agsep. on the cathode firDm^mteuis 

IhU, 779-85. — continuation of the above with an appli- CuBr-AlBri and AgBr*-AlBri* and A1 from the system 

cation to the biol. process* the functioning of a gland. LiBr-AlBri. The b^ ppts. are obtained from CAMei 

B. R. Schierz The decompn. potential m CtHt soln. of AlBn for CuBr iq 
Selactlvify as ediibited bv certain osmotic diaphragms. 1.13 v.* for AgBr 1.35 v.* for LiBr 1.60 v.; in PhMe soln 
Laurie L. Burgess. /. Am, Churn, Soc. 56, 414-19 ^ of AlBn the decompn. iMential for CuBr is 1.40 v.* 
(1934). — Diaphragms are described that exhibit selective AgBr 1.14 v. and for LiBr 2.00 v. Cryoacopie investisa- 

osmotic action with respect to ^e various ions or mols. in tion of LiBr.2AlBra, AgBr.2AlBn and CuBr .AlBn in C,H. 

the soln. When either Na alginate <fc soap was used in showed that the complexes are very much amoed. and the 

constructing the diaphragm* the selective action favored K degree of assocn. increases with conen. Addn. of CuBr 

and retorded Na ions* or their corresponding salt mols. LiBr or AgBr to the CiHt soln. of AlBn raises the f. p/- 

The alginate diaphragms also favored bromide at the this indicates a further assocn. of AlBn during the forma<i 

expense of chloride ions and to a much smaller extent tion of complex compds. W. P. Bricks 

favored sulfate over chloride ions and Ca over Mg and Na The dissociation constants of organic adds. VII 
ions. When casein was used as the diaphragm material* 3 Acetic add: a correction. The solvent correctioa for 
the sdcctive action was reversed with respect to Na and K salts of weak monobadc adds. George H. Jeffery* Arthur 

compds. Ca also appeared to be greatly retarded. All 1 . Vogd and Hugh V. Lowry. J. Ckem, Soc. 1933, 1637> 

materials that were found to exhibit a ^ective osmotic 43; cf. C. A. 27* 1563.— Pull details are given of the water 

action were colloidal in their behavior and properties, correction for solns. of salts of weak monobasic acids 

This phraomenon may be attributed to adsorption of the valid above a conen. of about 0.0005 iV* made with eqnil! 
various ions or mols. at the surface of the diaphragm. water* and the method was applied to previous measutc^ 

C. J. West ments with NaOAc and KOAc (C. A, 27* 1563). A new 

Index of refraction and refractiviW of dilute solutions of method is described for accurate measurement of the 

electrolytes, n. Improvement or the interferometric ^ oond. of salts of weak acids. It involves the addn. of 29- 
method and measurements with thallium diloride and 40% excess over the calcd. quantity of Ba(OH)t required 

t h al l i um nitrate. A. I. Brodskff and N. S. Filippova, to react with all the HtCOi (assumed to ht the only im- 

Z, pkysik. Chem, B23, 399-411(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26* 11. — purity) in the water used, ^^en applied to NaOAc and 
The earlier calibration method for the Haber-Loewe inter- KOAc at 25** this method gives 40.62 for the litniting 
ferometer was improved. Monochromatic light (He 5875 mobility of the acetate ion at 25*. Corrected valudip for 
and Hg 4358 A.) was used. Error in the detn. of the zero the dassical and the thermodynamic dissocn. consta. of 
point was obviated. Results are given for the difference in IlOAc are 1 .824 X 10~* and 1.764 X lO*^* resp. 

u between HiO fuid TlCl and TlNOi solns.* between 0.001 ^ Geo. C^lingaert 

and 0.01 and 0.001 and 0.1 M* rei^.* as well as dispersion Relation between complex formation* solvation and 
and temp, coeff. The ratio An/c is Unear in c* the conen. formation of an electrically conducting system. II. 

in this region, m. Index of refraction and refractivity of Ebullioscopic Investigation of the mtem: dimethyl- 

potassium chloride* potassium bromide* potassium nitrate pyrone-haUdes of the elements of the 5th group-benzene, 

and sodium diloride. A. 1. Brodsldl and I. M. Sher- V. S. Pinkdshtein and P. V. Kurnosova. J. Gen. Chm. 

shever. Ibid, 412-27.— The difference in w between HiO (U. S. S. R.) 3* 121-33(1933) ; cf. C. A . 24* 5587; 27* 2016. 

and solns. of KCl* KNOa* NaCl and KBr between 0.001 — Dimethylpyrone (I) in CiHe showed normd mol. wt. In 

and 0.1 M at various temp, vras measured. The ratio all 4 systems the formation of an electricaUy conductive 

Aw/c increases linearly with oonen. except for NaCl. 6 complex was demonstrated. SbCU and SbBri showed auto- 
Molar refraction was calcd. between 0 and 0.1 M for KCl* solvation with subsequent dissocn. on addn. of I to the 
KBr and NaCl. Results are discussed from the stand- soln. Interpretation: The unionized mols. become ion- 
point of the Debye-Hfickd theory. G. M. Murphy ized in a me&um with a low dielec, const. (CaHi) on addn. 

Ccncentration dependence of the molar refraction of of I* the mols. of which evidently possess* in common with 

electroMes. Remarka on the preceding work of A. I. BtsO* a dipolar moment sufficient to penetrate within the 

Brodakil and I. M. Sherahever. K. Pajans and W. mols. of the halides of As and Sb and create an ionic com- 

Geffcken. Z.^ physik. Chem, B23* 428-30(1933). — plex* whidi in the case of Sb is capable of being solvated by 

Discrepancies between the restilts of Brodski! and Sher- mols. of the same halides as long as the soln. contoins an 
shever and Geffcken and Kruis (C. A. 28* 953*) on the ' insufficient no. of I mols. Such a complex* even in a 
conen. dependence of the n of NaCl must be due to sys- mediifin of low didec. const.* is ipnized and has the pruper- 

tematic errors in the work of B. and S. G. and K. used ties of an dectroljrte. Tlius the basic cause of the forma- 

other methods to remove such errors. G. M. Murphy tion of an dectrically conducting medium in this and other 

The dispersion fdnnula for an ionized medium. D. R. cases is the formation of a complex produced by the chem. 

Hartree. Nature 132* 929-30(1933). — ^The disagreement affinity of the separate parts of a mol. of a halide for the 

of Tonks [cf. Nature 132* 101* 710(1933)] with the use dipolar mol. of 1. It is possible that the halides investi- 

of the Lorentz dispersion formula renting the ionization gated have both homcopolar and heteropolar mols. with a 

density N and refractive index m of an ionized medium for g resulting state of equil.: AsCbd As ‘''^‘*’(Cl'’)i^ As ^ + 
waves of frequency P/2t is discussed by H. who presents 3C1'”* or* ifa complete dissocn* is accept^* the center stage 

arguments equally to justify the Lorentz formula. drops out. According to the hjrpothesls of isomeric fonn^i 

Calvin Brous it is possible that the action of the solvating amat process 
Blcetrochemical and cmscopic investigation of triple with I binding first the existing ions of As**"**^ (or 
gystema: aluminum bromide-bromidea of uthium* copper* andtheresultingshiftingofthewquil. in the above formula* 
and allver and eolvente benzene* toluene and zylene. tion to the right* etc. Such a scheme is not in conflict with 
V. A. Plotnikov. I. A. Sheka and V. A. Yankelevich. J, the theory proposed. ‘ Chas. BImc 

Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3*481-99(1933) CAand PhMe Blectrechc^etcy of ether solutione. XI. Vlsmity « 

solns. of LiBr-AlBrs* CuBr-AlBra and AgBr-AlBri con- ^ the qyetem: tulfuric add-ethyl ether. L. Sabinina. J- 
duct current. The max. oond. of LiBr in CA soln. of Gen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 3* 87-90(1933): cf. C. A.^» 

AlBra is K - 6.72 X IQ-*. The oond. of AgBr in the 2365.— By analogy with H |0 the mixts. of BtiO and 

same soln.: K ■■ 5,^ X 10"**; the oond. of CuBr: AC ■■ show high dec. oond. (Plotnikov) and form the oom^ 

4.96 X 10-*. In PhMeedlas. for UBr-AlBn. K « 5.% X HaSOa-BtiO and HiS 04 . 2 Btf 0 * whereby the thermal effect 

10"**: for AgBr-AlBri* K m 5,50 X 10"**; and for CuBr- of the formation of the monoetherate is equal to that m 

AlBfk* K -> 4.86 X 10*"*. With increase In eonen. of monedredrete (Chelintzev and Kozlov* C. A. 9* 174^* 

bfooddes of Li* Cu and Ag* the oond. increases and changes The vtseodties of mixts. of different pR!po>tipfi 5 of ^ 

aftfqptly wtothenmlerimtioeDmqxindatoooiiipleseaof BtiOaiidl00%B^«weredctd.at0**10%20*and30 0 
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the Oil^ imiltB tdiow i cyclic said, ccmipdt. i» gmter than in th« 

that with the tncraudiig addn. of BwO to I^SQi the wii** increaKs with addnl. rings (CiA and CmHw). Ctf in* 
cosity at fint sharply drops^ then gradually rises* readiing terest Is the greater activity of halogen in ClCHiCHQ 

at 63% the vahse obtained at 92% and finally drops than in CtH# compds* l^even references. C. Blanc 
againi while the d. oontinuouriy decreases. Thus also in B^ineticB of certain rtactiVn a of the alkyl halides in 
relation to viscosity the systems Hi30r-Etg0 and HfSOi- hydroqdic aotventa. B. A. Moelwyn-Hughes. /. CAsm. 

HjO act analogously. Chas. Blanc Soe, 1P33, 1576-80. — The vdocity of the reaction bc- 

ThermodynaniieB of solid aolutlona. I. Peifaet aofai- tween Cil^ and ^ssSiQi in water was studied. Al- 

tions. Harry Sdtz. J. Am. Chmn. Soe. 56, 307-11 ^ though a complicate side reaction between CfHiI and 
(1034).— A graphic method is developed for detg., from water interferes, the main reaction is bimol. Hie energy 

tlie fugadties or activitieawd the componrats in the 2 of activation is 21.430 cal. Since this value is very dose 

phases, the liqtddus and soBdus^ curves m binary sjrstems to the energy of activation of a no. of reactions between 

which solidify with the formatton of soHd sdLns. Eqtta- CfH»I and various anions in hydroxylic solvents, it is 

tions are derived for calcg. the ^uidus and solidus curves suggested that the process of activation involves chiefly 

frotn the temps, and heats oMosion of the 2 pure solids and the bond between the alkyl group and the halogen, 

the assumption that both solos, are perfect. F. D. R. E. J. Rosen^um 

Chemistry of caldum cyanamldo. IV. Azotization Ozidation of phosphorus with water at elevated prea- 
equilihrium of the alkaline earth carbonateB with am- 3 aurea and temperatures. V. N. Ipat'ev and Carl Frdtag. 

monla and alkaline earth ozidea with hydrocyanic add. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 388-414(1933).— At elevated 

H. Hetnridi Franck and Helene Bank. Z. anorg. allgem. temps, and pressures P reacts with HtO as follows: P4 + 

215, 415-26(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4991.— The equil. (3 + «)HiO « PiOi.uHtO -1- 2PHi; PsOa.uHiO + 

Me"CN, -I; 3HiO - Me”CO, -f 2NHi was measured for 2HiO - P,Oi.nHiO -f 2H,; 2PH, -f (5 + »)H*0 - 

Ca, Sr and Ba. The equil. Me^‘0 + 2HCN *■ Me^^CNi PtOc.fiHsO + 8H|. With considerable time only HaPOi 

■f CO + Ht was measured for Ca and Mg from both sides and H are formed as follows— P4 -f (10 -f 2n)HsO ■> 

and good agreement obtained. From this equil. the con- 2PsOi.nHsO + lOH*. The dependence of the reaction 

ventional chem. const, for HCN was found to be t ■■ 3.5. upon various variables was studied between 175* and 4^* 

H. Stoertz ^ and between 20 and 530 atm. The velodty of all t1^ 
The equilibrium HfS04 + HF HSOfP + H4O and the reactions increases vrith rise in temp. In the absence of 

effect of strong adds upon it. Willy Lange Z. anorg. catalysts, temps, above 280* are essential for the oxidation 

aUgem. Chem. 215, 321-32(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5624. — of PtOt, the first reaction being the fastest. Metallic 

With increasing HF, [HSOiF] at first increases and then oompds., especially those of Ni and Co, but also Ag, Cu 

falls rapidly to 0. If the HiO conen. is continuously and Fe compds., show marked catalytic action. Small 

increased, [HSO|F] decreases more rapidly than the mass- quantities of Ni(NOs)t will take the reaction to completion 

action law would indicate. Addn. of strong adds favors in a short time at 200*. H. Stoertz 

HSOiF formation, probably because of hydrate formation 5 A method of detennining the rate of gaa reactions of 
with equil. HiO, displadng the equil. to the right. This is atomic hydrogen. B. Cremer, J. Curry and M. Pdanyi. 
independent of the strength of the add. H. Stoertz Z. physik. Chem. B23, 445-68(1933). — A stream of HiO 
S^onation reaction. I. S. Ioffe. /. Gen. Chem. vapor contg. a small amt. of atomic H flows through a 

(U. S. S. R.) 3, 437-47(1933) . — Sulfonation is a reversible nozzle into a space contg. a gas that reacts readily with H. 

reaction. Hie strength of the spent H1SO4 depends upon The following measurements were made: iV, the no. of H 
the ratio between the substance that sulfonates and the atoms in the reaction zone, whidi was detd. by measuring 
substance being sulfonated and therefore is not const, the rate of conversion of para H; a, the no. of H atoms 

Sulfonation with fuming H1SO4 takes place with the free introduced into the reaction chamber per sec. and c, the 

SOa at a considerably higher rate than with HtS04 and 6 conen. of the reacting compd. The rate const. Is given by 
liroceeds according to a second-order reaction. H. A n/Nc. The method is capable of de^. the upper and 
Equilibrium between a- and jS-naphthaleneaulfonic adds, lower limits of the heat of activation but is applicable only 
Jhid, 505-12. — ^The const, ratio between a- and /3-isomers between 2800 and 7200 cal. at present, although modifica- 
is reached only during a long duration of the reaction at tions may extend the range. MeCl reacts too slowly to 
100* or 110*. Thus it is seen that in sulfonating naphtha- follow by this method. CHfCU, CHCU and C<^ react 
Icne at 100* or 110* for several days, an unchanging ratio more rapidly with upper limits for the heat of activation, 
between the isomers, f. e. equil. of the system, is not Q of 5800, 4300 and 3200 cal., resp. MeBr reacts more 
attained. W. P. &icks . rapidly than MeCl with Q less than 3200 cal. The media- 

Reaction velodty of hologen-aubatituted benzene com- ' nism of this reaction is not dear. For Btl and HBr, the 
pounds with sodium metVylate. K. A. Kryugcr ana M. S. upper limit for Q is 4500 and 3000 cal., resp. Comparison 
Bedtiova. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 67-77(1933). — of similar reactions with Na vapor shows agreement within 
Ihe relative activities of halogens an cyclic oompds. were 1000 cal. G. M. Murphy 

studied by the interaction of equimol. mixts. of MeONa The ciystallization of eutectic melts. G. Tammaim. 
and the following compds.: PhCl, PhBr, Phi, e- and^ Z. MeUtUhunde 25, 236-8(1933). — ^The ends of the 2 kinds 
C1H4CI3, ^-CeHiBrt, CeCU, CsHeCBe, 0- and ^-MeCelLCl, of crystal fibers crystg. from a eutectic mdt advance in a 
A- and i»- and ^-C1C«H40H, c-, m- and 6- front perpendiculiv to the direction of heat flow. The 

C1C«H4N03, m- and ^-BrCtH^Oi, o-, m- and P-CIC4H4- a more rapid the cooling the thinner are these fibers. The 
NHs, 0- and m-BrCeH40Me, /»-BrCtH4NHi, ce-CitHTBr, di- decrease in fiber thickness results from the necessity for 
brouioanthrecene, bromocamphor and C1CH:CHC1. The sepn. of the 2 components under the condition of more 
reaction mixts. were scaled in gla.ss tubes and heated a rapid cooling but const, diffurion vdodty. ^oe one 
definite time at IM*; the reaction products were then component envelops the other, the diffusion conditions 
washed with 30 cc. ale. and 100 cc. hot HsO, and the un- remain uniform. The necessity for sepn., requiring 
changed MeONa was directly titrated with HNOi and diffusion, greatly decreases the apparent cryatn. vriodty 
methyl orange, and Na Iftilides were detd. in the filtrate for binary eutectics and more greatly for ternary eutecticB. 
^th AgNOb. With oompds. reacting 70-90% at 150*, These observations, made primarily on nonmetaUic 
ihe expts. were repeated at 100*. The oompds. with NOi 7 ssrstems, are valid also for metallic systems. R. P. M. 
froup in 0- and i>-position and with 2-6 halog^ atoms Vapor-Bquid equilibria In the qystem nitrogen*-water. 
produced the best results at lB-20*. The tabulated Arthur W. Saddington and Norman W. Krase. /. Am. 
results show: the activity is I > Br > Cl nd increases CkHk. Soe. 56, 353-61(1934).— The vyixiem NH^ was 
wtth the no. of halogens in the ring; Ihe pre s ence of NOi studied up to temps, of 250* and 300 atms. The soly. of 
poup increases the nubility of wogeh' in e- and and Ns in H^ passes through a min. at 70-80*. Hufincrease 
w in m-position; MeO group does not alwayt increase in sedy. with pressure deviates widely Iran that calcd. by 
^ reactivity of halogen and only to a small decree, while Henzy*s law. The oonens. of HsO in the vapor phase are 
^1 OH and daoease it; the activity of halogen in much higher than those ealcd.tv'PqyntIng'a equation, the 
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dwvktiaiui io c ft M tn g with temp, aad premuie. A m t tM l 
]• ghnm for iatg. lit vapor piate d. and compreuU^y. 
OucB. of the latter by an aomtive rule holds up to 150*. 

Michael Fleiadher 

A iliidy of aotutloiii of methanol In C3rdohaiane» In 
water ano In cyelohenne and water. E. Roger Wash- 
bum aad Howard C. Spencer. /. Am. Chem. Soe. 56. 
361*-4(ig34); d. C. A. 2$, 5822 ; 27. 851.--Soly. curves 
and tie lines were detd. for the ternary system at 24.8*. ^ 
The f. pe. of cyclohexane— MeOH solns. indicate that 
MeOH is highly assoed. in cyclohexane. M. Fleischer 
Phase equilibria In the eystems titania. titania-ailica 
aad titanla-alumina. £. N. Bunting. Bur. Standards J, 
Research 11. 710-25(1033) (Research Paper No. 610).— 
The stable form of TiOt above 400^ is rutile* m. 

It forms no compds. with SiOi but gives a eutectic with 
80.5 wt. % SiOt at 1540^ With AliQi a compd.. TiOf.- 
AlsOkf is formed, m. 1800^. This compd. forms a eutectic 3 
with AI 2 O 1 at 62% AlsOi and 1860^ H. A. Smith 
The mechanism of heterogeneous catalysis. Etienne 
Audibeit. Ann* eombusHbUs Uquides 8. 1(X)3-82(1033) ; 
cf, C. A. 28. 060^ — ^A comprehensive treatise whi^ 
reviews the structure of solids, the adsorption of gases by 
solids, the activation of chem. reactions, the various 
tentative theories for the mechanism of heterogeneous 
catalysis and the interpretation of exptl. observations. . 
Experience shows that many solids can present local 
ifVegularities in crystn. that exist essentially in a crystal 
lattice which apparently exhibits a vol. greater than 
normal. All exptl. observations can be interpreted if the 
fdlowing assumptions are made: (1) solid catalysts are 
substances that present local irregularities in crystn.; 
(2) in the neighbwhood of these irregularities, which arc 
superficial, adsorbed gaseous mols. are subjected to more 
intense forces than at other points of the field of absorp- 5 
tlon; and (3) when the irregularity in the lattice is 
sufficiently pronounced, these forces can become strong 
enough to activate certain mols. upon which they act. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

The logical itate of solid catalysts, fitienne Audibert 
and Andre Raineau. Ann. combustibles Uqutdes 8. 1147- 
9(10^); cf. preceding abstr. and C. A. 28. 29*. — From 
observations of x-ray diffraction patterns the authors 
conclude that, in order to show catal^ic activity, a solid ^ 
substance must have local irregularities in its ciystal 
structure that are essentially diaracterizcd by a dilation of 
t^ lattice. Karl Kammermeyer 

The effect of ignition tenmerature on the catalytic 
activity of sine oxide. P. Ya. Ivannikov, A. V. Frost and 
M. I. Shapiro. Compt. rend. aead. sci. U. R. 5. S. 1933, 
124t-6(in German 126) . — The activity of ZnO as catalyst 
for iht deoompn. of MeOH vapor decreased sharply with 7 
rise in ignition temp, of the hydrate from which the ZnO 
was formed. The hexagonal lattice remained unchanged 
between 110* and 1300” and had the following parameters: 
a m 3.248 0.002 A. U.; c/a - 1.602 0.002. The 

sixe of the crystallites remained undianged from 110* to 
500*; a rapid increase began at 770*. A comparison of 
the dian^ in activity and crystal size showed that the 
decrease in activity began sooner and proceeded more 
rapidly than the decrease in surface caused by sintering. " 

Louise KeUey 

The hydrogenation of naphthalene. A. Maillard. 
Compt. tend. 197, 1422-4(1933^ — If CioHi is hydrogen- 
ated above 180* in the presence of Ni. C is deposited and 
is formed up to 90% by vol. The proportion of CH 4 
increases as the initial pressure of H is lowered. At 20*. 
only the reaction CioHi + 5% CioHu occurs. Above 
M* successive reactions take place: CioHi + 2Hi 9 
CuHu and CigHis 3H| CigHn. Rachel Brown 
Heat-capac^ curves of the simpler gases. IV. Bx- 
tnsion of die *%ee energy** formula of Glanque and Oner- 
street to yield reliable approxlmatioii formulas for the 
of entTOfy and m heat capacity from spectro- 
aoo^ data. Bntroiw and heat capadfo of carbon monox- 
ide and at jritregen from neaity sere absohite toS000*K. 
Herrick X^sjUpston and Qyde O. Davis. J. Am. 


Chsm* Sue. 86. 271-6(1984); ef.C.d.87.4158.--Value8of 
B* - fit*. C/.aadS^areoaled.forfheranfe 5O-M00*K 
Rotational hmt capacity curves for CO and Nt sho^' 
maxima at about 2^ aad 5*K., reqp. The existenoe of 
ortho and para rotational states in Nt produce heat- 
capacity curves similar to those for the oitho. para, equil. 
and mmequil . forms of Hi . The distribution m and M ; 
mols. among their resp. vibrational levels is tabulated a& a 
function of the temjp. from 300* to 5000* K. F. D. R. 

The heat capadtiea at low temperatures of the alkaUne 
earth carbonates. C. Travis Anderson. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 56. 340-2(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27. 4997.— From measun*. 
ments of the heat capacities from 55* to300*K..the follow- 
ing values of the entropy at 298.1* K.. in cal. per mol. pei 
degree were calcd. : OiCOi (calcite. coarse). 22fi4 ^ 0.4 
CaCOt (calcite. fine. (X5 micron). 22.40 ^ 0.4; CaCO.’ 
(aragonite). 21.18 0.3; SrCXh (sUontianite). 23.31 * 

0.4; BaCOi (witherite), 26.75 ^ 0.5. P. D. Rossini 
The spedilc heats of CaO, AbOa. CaO-AlaOi. 3CaO - 
AlfOa. 2CaO*SiOt. 3CaO*SiC)i. and 2CaO*AliOa*SiOi from 
20* to 1500*. H. Eisner v. Gronow and H. E. Schwiete 
Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 216. 185-95(1933). — ^l^esults arr 
discussM with relation to Kopp*s hiw. F. D. Rossini 
Estimation of die heat of dehydration of kaolin at 450** 
H. Eisner v. Gronow and H. £. Schwiete. Z. anon 
allgem. Chem. 216, 109-12(1933).— If a salt dehydrates 
at a relatively high temp., the difference between the heats 
of soln. of the hydrate and anhyd. salt at room temp, is nut 
the true heat of dehydration because of the difference in the 
sp. heats of the hydrate and anhyd. salt + HsO. Thus 
the value. 135 cal./g.. detd. by Klever and Kordes (d. A 
24. 3618) for the heat of dehydration of kaolin is much 111 
error. One of the authors detd. the av. sp. heat of kahhn 
between 20* and 450* to be 0.280 and that of anhVd 
kaolin to be 0.238. By means of these values K. and K 's 
value was corrected and the true heat of dehydration t>f 
kaolin found to be 213 cal./k. John E. Milbcry 

Comments upon the third law of thermodynamics. V 
Njegovan. Collection Csechoslov. Chem. Communications 
5. 415-23(1933).— In heating a body from zero abs. to a 
higher temp.. N. recognizes, in addn. to the heat content, 
an ‘•internal** effect of the form T d C, whose relation 
to the third law is examd. F. D. Rossini 

An attempt to ewess the chemical constant thermo- 
(fonamically. V. Njegovan. Collection Csechoslov. Chem 
Communications 5, 424-6(1933). -Theoretical. Cf. pre- 
ceding abstr. ^®^*^*'* 

Coagulation of the soil fraction smaller than 0.002 mm. 
in diameter as effected by H ions of HCl and AcOH 
(Musierowicz, Smolik) 15. Reactions between Cb and 
solid carbonates (Ishikawa. et al.) 6. The refraction 
const, of the CN group (Bruylants. Merckx) 10. 
» — 

Philosophy of Sdepce (New journal). Published 
quarterly for the Philosophy of Science Assoc, by Hie 
WilUams & Willdns Co.. Baitimore, Md. Vol. 1. No. 1 
appeared Jan.. 19^. Membership dues $5. , . 

CauUory. Maurice: La science francaise depuis le 17th 
sifole. Paris: Armand Colin. 215 pp. F. lO.M 
Fischer. Martin H.. and Hooker. Marian O.: The 
Lyophilic Colloids. Baltimore: C. C. Thomas. 246 pp 
84.M. 

Gurather. John J.: Elementary Textbook of Chemis 
try. New York: The Macmillan Co. 274 pp. 

Haas. Arthur: Physik fiir Jedermann. Berhn- J 
^nringer. 274 pp.^ft. 6.80. . .^ 1 . 

Jinedee. Rmst: tJber heterogene Glefohgewichte ^em 
isefaer Stoffe in Wissensdiaft. Natur und Techmk. Stutt< 
gart: P. Enke. . . 

HHmumt. M.: Vermesntngskunde. Bd. I. 

Beriin: J. Sbringer. M. 25.50. Reviewed In Enpntn- 

"*4eq^^Bei»um: Vore di r tf ten- Ttwclwnl^ 

Mlechinnen nnd Prfipnimte. Lelptif: Curt Kebittscii 
mi^Seieaoe and SoperflMW i« 
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eenth Oeatuiy. London: P. S. King dc Son, Ltd. 82 
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droxyd und -chlorid. Dresden. 1031. 42 pp. 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W. ALBERT NOYES, JR. 

The ultimate parddea constituting matter. Enrico in the lower absorbing layers. The size of the at. nudeus 

Fermi. ScietUia 55. 21-8(1034) .—A non-math, dis- dets. the magnitude of the shower. Very large showers 
cussion. L. E. Gilson can be understood if the energy of the primary radiation 

Recent advances in adence: idiysical chemistry, partide is suifficiently large so that under the influence of 

0. H. Wansbrough-Joncs. Science Progress 28. 481-91 ^ at. nudei it is split into a sufficient no. of pos. and neg. 
(1934) . — review of recent work in photochemistry. electrons. E. J. Rosenbaum 

« S.‘Hepburn Radiation ap^aiing on disintagiation of liddum. 'A. 
dtive electron. Eckardt. R. Gebauer and H. Rausch von Traubenberg. 
Karl K. Darrow. Sci, Monthly SB, 5-14(1934). E. H. Natunvissenschaften 21. 004(1033). — Disintegration of Li 
Electronic flow in problems of several electrons. J. by protons gives rise to y-rasrs. By alternate irradiation 

Winter. /. phys. radium [7]. 4, 646-0(1933). — To a of Fe (inert) and Li with H canal rays the differential 

first approximation it is necessary to add the corrective effect was measured. The principal component of the 

terms introduced by Pauli's principle to the expression . secondary Li radiation is soft (intensity halved by 0.3 
for the flux density in wave mechanics. P. S. R. mm. Pb). For a canal ray tube potential of 58 kv.. 

The transmntanon of the atom. Lord Rutherford, current 1 ma.. Pb absorber 1 mm. thick and a distance 
Sci. Monthly 38. 15-23(1934). E. H. of 48 mm.. 3 quanta were observed per min. in a Geiger- 

Hydrogen-like atoms in the old quantum theory. P. MflUer tube. Complications arise from possible neutron 

Copcl. /, pkyr. rodfom [7], 4. 638-45(1033). — ^Two-body emission of the Li. The no. of quanta measured in- 
quantization in the da^ical and relativistic quantum creases again for increasing Pb layer (several cm.), 

mechanics is simplified. P. S. Roller B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Electron interference experiments on active beryllium Long-range fragments of boron from bombardment 
oxide. R. Fricke and J. Lfike. Z. physik, Chem. B23. 6 ^th protons. F. Kirchner and H. Neuert. Physik, Z., 
.‘130-37(19.33). — Electron interference expts. on the BeO 34. 807-8(1033); cf. C. A, 27. 4729. — Cloud chamber’ 
samples prepd. as previously described (cf. C, A. 28. tracks of B fragments were photographed. A slit was 
1536”) show that the intensity first increases and then used which permitted only those fragments to enter the^ 
decreases with increasiug temp, of prepn. The products cloud chamber which were moving approx, parallel to the 
prepd. at low temp, show a very poor lattice formation, photographic plate, so that the length of track could be 
but those at high temp, possess particle thickness too obtained directly from the photogreph. Th&ck lengths 
great for electron interference. G. M. Murphy between 28 and 48 mm. were obtained. A broad max. 

Prediction of flic photoelectric power of certain com- in the frequency-length curve was observed at 45 mm. 
pewnds from a structural number connected with the ^ It had a width of 6 mm. This max. is consistent with 
formula of the compound. H. Spindler and R.* Coustal. the assumption of a homogeneous group of B fragments. 
Compt. rend. 107. 082-4( 1033) . Howard A. Smith K. J. Rosenbaum 

The thermoelectric effects of the alktlies. A. Sotu- y-Rsys from lithium bombarded with protons. C. C. 

mcrfefd. Phys. Rev. 45, 65-6(1034). — ^An extension of Lauritsen and H. R. Crane. Phys. Rev. 45, 68-4(1034); 

one phase of the treatment of the electron theory of cf. Ihid. 44, 783. — Measurements of neutrons inade in 
metals given in Haiid6.d.Pky5fk 24, 2. Math. A formula an ionization chamber with and without a f>andfin lining 
gives the correct order as well as the order of magnitude indicated that when LiCl was bombarded with H ions, a 
of the Thomson coeff. M for the alkali metals. 9 considerable part of the ionization was due to y-rays. 

Gerald M. Petty Energy ealens. for a-partides from Li bombarded by 
Secondary and tertiary partides produced bv cosmic protons also suggest accompanying y-rays. The intensity 
rays. J. H. Sawyer. Jr. Phys. Rev. 44. 241-5(1033).— of y-rays from Ra Th. LiF and Ra is plotted against the 

Three ^iger counters are used to study the ionizing thickness of Pb. The y-radiation and the short-range 

cosmic-ray partides. The first ionization is due to secon- a-partides of Li are apparently assood. G. M. P. 
dories, which when produced in air have an absorption The use of liquid air In tho pufifleation of radon. Nclla 

coeff. of 0.5 in Pb; Uie Pb tertiaries have a coeff. of Mortara. AtH. accad. Lduem 17. 1060-72(1083).— The 

2.58. L. S. Kassd temp, of liquid air may vary from that of liquid Ni (77.5* 

Atomic didntqgration by coamic radiation. W. Messer- 9 K.) to that of liquid Qi (00.06*K.). this difference being 
schmidt. PhysilT Z. 34. 896(1033) ; d. C. A. Zf, 3304; enough to cause the amt. of Rn condensed to vary from 
28, 30L— Tim iffiect of cosmic radiation was observed on 00% m Ni to 58.2% in Oi. A* W. Contieri 

Pb, Fe, A1 and C. The max. of the frequency-intensity Radioactivt^ of aoil fues. Lyon G. Howdl. BuU. 

curve of the showers is displaced toward srnsller quantities Am. Assoc, rdrokum Ssd. 18. 53-2(1084) typical 

of ions with demudng at. wt. With an absorber con- line survey over 9 miles in the Gulf Coast region is given. 
<”sting of approx, equal ddeknesses of A1 and Fe. the It diowilarfe variations radioactivity of the gases in the 
observed max. was halfway between the max. for A1 and soil. Alden H. Emery 

tiuit for Fe. A kmg-range process produces the showers . The relallfe abundance of the Itihiiiin laolopes. G. P. 
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l^ireU and Walker Blaakaey. Phys.' lU. 4S. 117 
(1084).-~T1 mi imtio LP/U* ia 8.4. Mcaaiuameiits ware 
madflndtli a mum spectrometer. Gerald M« Petty 
XsolM^ nomendatore. T. B. Ficklen. Scie9§ce 79, 
140(10^. B.H. 

HomMidatare for the isotms of hydrogen (proto- 
and deitto<4iydfogon) and their compounds. Wm. D. 
Harkins. 79» 138-40(1934). B.H. 

Fmettonation of the hydrogen isotopes by the additioa 
of sodium to water. Clyde O. Davis and Herrick L. 
Johnston. 7. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 492-8(1934).— HiO 
(389.2 g.) with A sp. gr. (p. p. m.) of 149, on treatment 
with Na, burning the evolved 11 and dbtn. of the H«0 
from the NaOH, gave 332.3 g. with A sp. gr. of 168 and 
57.8 g. with 50; oorrcspoiiding values for A T were 0.532, 
0.601 and 0.179. The sepn. coeff. a in the equation 
d In Up » ad In no, where np and fiDarc the no. of protium 
and deuterium atoms in the undecompd. H|0 or soln., 
is 2.5, which compares witli the electrolytic sepn. coeffs. 
ranging from 5 to about 7. C. J. West 

Possibility of interchange between deuterium gas and 
hydrogen In compounds. Austin J. Gould and Walker 
Bleakney. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 247-8(1934).— The 
conen. of deuterium-H mixts. in contact with HiO in 
dean vessds remains const, if precautions are taken to 
avoid preferential soly., diffusion and the presence of 
metallic surfaces. C. J. West 

Designation of heavy hydrogen. Harold C. Urey, F. G. 
Brickwedde and G. M. Murphy. Nature 133, ]73(]9d4). 

B.H. 

The ilf-aeries of the elements bromine (35) and rubid- 
ium (37). Manne Siegbahn and T. Magnusson. Arktv 
Mat. Astron. Fysik 24B, No. 4, 5 pp.( 1933) .—The M- 
aeries of Br and Rb have beem photo^phed with a 
concave grating spectrograph. All the lines except one, 
resulting from permitted transitions between the N levels 
and the 5 Af levels, have been observed. Their wave 
lengths, lying between 57 A. and 193 A., and values for 
p/R for the M and N levels are given. C. C. Kiess 
Apparatus for z-ray fine-structure analysis. W. B. 
Schmid. Z. phystk. Chem. B23, 347-57(1933). — ^A very 
compact and ea^y adjustable app. for obtaining Debyc- 
Scherrer x-ray photographs is described. The exposure 
time has been shortened by a special arrangement of the 
x-ray tube. Four exposures can be made simultaneously. 

G. M. Murphv 

The colored centers of alkali halide crystals. Brich 
MoUwo. Z. Physik 85, 66-67(1933). — ^Absorption mea- 
surements of colored KCl, NaCl, KI, KBr, KF, RbCl, 
Rbl and NaBr between — and the m. p. of the crystal 
lead to the following conclusions: The min. conen. of 
color centers depends solely on temp, and is detd. by the 
vapor pressure of the cation metal at the temp, considered. 
The course of the absorption curve agrees with the classical 
theory of dispersion. Egon Bretscher 

Connection between chemical constitution and z-ray 
K absorption spectra. Xn. Investigation of z-ray K 
absorption spectra of stereoisomeric compounds. I. 
Otto Stelling. Z. physik. Chem. B23, 338^46(1933); 
cf. C. A. 26, 3435. — ^X-ray study of compds. of the type 
MA4YCIX, where M - Co or Cr shows that if Y - 
Cl or Br the spectra for trans and cis forms are different, 
but if Y is a group coordinated with N the spectra are the 
same. G. M. Murphy 

MulMe Laue spots. Carleton C. Murdock. Phys. 
Rm. 45, 117-18(19:14). — Double and triple Laue spots 
may occur when thick crystals composed of atoms of 
low at. no. are used. Triple spots are explained by as- 
suming that the crystal is ideally perfect except near the 2 
surfaces; double spots by assuming that the crystal is 
made up of small mosaic blocks. Such perfect blocks 
within a crsrstal may be located and surveyed. G. M. P. 

The hypexfine structure of nectral lines. W. B. 
Curtis. Science Progress 28, 420-38(1934). — ^A review, 
with a description of the methods of research. J. S. H. 

The measurement H^spectal intensities applied to 
probtems of atomic and molecolsr phyaics. L. S. Om- 
stein. J. phys. radium (7], 4, 613-24(1983).— The 


1 probability of emission, sethration and txdtation of an 
atom colliding with an electron ia discussed. The laws of 
spectral intensity for complicated line and band spectra 
are indicated. Recent results based on intensity measure- 
ment are given for the accommodation coeff. of gases, the 
proportion of isotopes, the Raman effect and the 
phenomena of the elec. arc. P. S. Roller 

The nature of the 'Torbidden** lines in the Pb I spec- 
p trum. J. Blaton and H. Niewodniczafiski. Phys. 

* 45, 64-6(1934); cf. C. if. 28, 707».— The line 4618.0 A. 
is explained by magnetic dipole radiation, rather them by 
electrically perturbed dipole radiation. If this is correct, 
the lines 4659.4 and 5312.7 A. are pure quadripole lines 
and the line 7330 A. is due to mixed magnetic (fipolc and 
quadripole radiation. G. M. P. 

Infra-red grating spectra and spectral laws (A1 n, 
Ai I, He I and n, Zn n, Zn I) . F. Paschen and R. Ritschl. 
3 Ann. Physik 18, 867-92(1933). — Infra-red spectra were 
photographed to 11,000 A. with a Rowland grating and 
sensitized plates. Spectral terms were detd. and used to 
correct wave lengths in the visible and ultra-violet region. 
The fine structure of the Al spectrum was studied. It 
results from a nuclear spin of Vf . The theory of Goudsmit 
and Bacher {C. A. 27, 4166) is in agreement with the 
data. E. J. Rosenbaum 

^ The identification of europium and three lines of 
extreme sensibility. G. Piccardi. Atti accad. Lincei 17, 
1092-4(1933). — ^Among the lines present in both the arc 
and spark spectra of £u are the lines X 4205.03 and 
4129.72, the latter being the most persistent in the spec- 
trum . These lines are very close to 2 lines in the spectnitn 
of Ga, i. e., 4150.39, and 4204.84, so that this element 
interferes unless a spectroscope of high resolving pow^ is 
used. However, in studying spectra of mixts. of Nd- 
5 Sm-Gd-Eu, 3 equidistant lines of notable intensity wm* 
found, 4661 , 4627, 4594. Al) 3 lines belong to the spectrum 
of Eu, and no other lines of this element appear. These 
3 lines appeared even when Sm with only a trace of Eu 
was examd. Thus these 3 exactly equidistant (A >= 
33.0 A.) lines are characteristic for Eu, at low excitation. 
They were also noted by King (C.A. 25, 639) . A. W. C. 
The interstellar cloud of gas. Otto Struve. Sctentia 
^ 55, 1-10(1934). — ^Evidence for the existence of a highly 
attenuated cloud of ionixed Ca in interstellar space is 
discussed. L. E. Gilson 

Polarization of fluorescence radiation. Irving S. Lowcii 
and G. Brcit. Phys. Rev. 45, 120(1934).— The Dirac 
theory of light quanta is used to investigate the case 
where light from a radiator raises a scattering atom from 
the ground state ao to the state 7; it falls to aiiuthei 
level through the intermediate state emitting the light 
7 quanta p and 5. The intensity of the fluorescence radiation 
p polarized in a given direction was examd . G. M . P. 

The emission and fluorescence 8t»ectra of sulfur dioxide. 
II. D. Smyth. Phys. Rp). 44, 690(1933). — The emission 
and absorption spectra of SOs, discussed by Chow*(C. A. 
28, 709’) are compared with the fluorescence spectrum 
reported by Lotmar [C. A. 27, 4734); the residts ob- 
tained are in agreement. A. B. F. Duncan 

0 The transparency of the atmosidiere and the absorption 
by oxygen.^ J. Duclaux. J. phys. radium [7], 4, 625-37 
(1933). — Near the surface of the earth, and especially 
in winter, the atm. may be very transparent and the 
visibility extend to seve^ hundred km. The coeff. of 
absorption is then at least equal to that deduced from 
Rayleigh's law of scattering. . Ordinary air shows a 
scattering caused by suspended ultramicroscopic par- 
ticles. These particles consist in part of NH4 nitrate and 
9 nitrite and Na chloride and perforate. The air nw 
the earth's surface may be purer than that at higher alti- 
tudes because of the deansing effect of rain. Based on 
these considerations, there is no proof that the disap- 
pearance of the solar spectrum beyond the ozone bands 
is due to continuous absorption by Ot. Between 1850 and 
1865 A. the absorption spectrum of Qi is found to conwt 
of a complicated series of primary and secondary bands. 
In order to establish contmuous absorptioD of the solar 
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spectrum by Oi, it will be neeesiary to make abaorptfoo 
meaaureme&taoaairofthehiuheBttnuuparaicy. P.S.R. 

Ifttemal tampenitima of atm. G. Oamoa and 
Landau. Nalturf 132, 667(1033).— Expremiooe for the 
rate of the reaction ■■ 2He* and the diffution 

ooeff. from interior to exterior of a star are given. The 
mean free path decreases from 10^* cm. at 10*^ to 1 cm. 
at 10***. Either Li is present on the star mirfaces in very 
small amount or star temps, are not higher than a few 
million degrees. ^ Gregg M. Evans 

Atomic transmutation and the temperature of stars. 
A. S. Eddington. Nature 132, 639(1933); cf. preceding 
alistract.— Circulating jihrrents in meridian pkum due to 
rotation could account for a sufficiently rapid movement 
of Li (about 60 m./year) to enable astronomically de- 
rived temps, to be accepted. • Gregg M. Evans 
Simultaneous present of the bands of carbon and of 
titanium oxide in sun spots. P. Swings. Bidl, sci, aead. 
roy. Bdg. 19, 1071-^(1933). — It is shown, from the theory 
of dissociative cquil., that there are approx, equal nos. 
of Ct and TiO mols. in the atms. of sun spots; this ac- 
counts for pie appearance of both the C% and TiO bands 
111 the spot spectrum. C. C. Kiess 

Some stellar spectra fffesenting simultaneously the 
emission lines of H, He I, He H, C HI (O HI), the nebular 
lines and the absorption bands of TiO. P. Swings. BuU. 
\Lt. acad, roy, Bdg, 19, 1074-7(1933). — The simultaneous 
appearance in the spectra of the variable stars AX Persei, 
RW Uydrae and Cl Cygni of emission lines of H, He, C, 
O and N, which arc characteristic of very hot stars, and 
of the absorption bands of TiO, characteristic of relatively 
tool stars, suggests that the observed spectra arc due, in 
each case, to the close assocn. »f 2 stars, one very hot, 
of class O, and the other a cooler one of Class Ko with a 
high conen. of Ti. C. C. Kiess 

The bands of scandium oxide observed in the metra 
of cod stars. P. Swings. BitU, sci, acad, roy, Bdg, 19, 
IU78 05(1933). — The devdopment of the ScO Imnds in 
stars belonging to the F-G-K-M sequence, as described by 
bobiovtiikiiff (C. A, 27, 3667), is here accounted for by 
the theory of dissociative equil. C. C. Kiess 

The band spectrum of barium oxide. P. C. Mahanti. 
Ptoc. Phys, Soc, (London) 46, 51-61(1934); cf. C A, 
27, 2879. — New wave-length measurements have been 
inadi for the BaO band hc^s between 4268 and 7905 A. 
These have been arranged into a single system represent- 
ing a >2! transition and given by the formula; w « 
1().815.89 -f {496.36 (»' + Vi) - 1.12 (c' + Vi)‘l - 
1071.48 (v' + Vi) - 2,20 (s' -h Vi)*|. Several of the 
itidivulual bands have been measured in detail to secure 
data for a rotational analysis from which values for the 
mol. cunsts. arc derived. C. C. Kiess 

Polyatomic mdecules -structure and activation of the 
benzaldehyde. 1. /.^porption of ultra-violet Ays by 
gaseous benzaldehyde. F. Almasy. J, chim, phys, 30, 
528-47(1933). — The different methods for detg. the 
strueliiH' of polyatomic* mols. such as x-ray patterns, 
'lectronic patterns, elec, moments, optical properties, 
inumtmts of inertia, infra-red absorption, Raman spectra 
and ultra-violet absori)tion are discassed briedy. The 
|iri*sent work is concerned with the analysis of the structure 
of the diverse properties of the carbonyl group. The 
aliborption spectrum of BzH is studied between 2349 
and 3747 A. The absorption spectrum was divided into 
3 regions, the first between 3747 and 3163 A., the second 
between 2963 and 2599 A., the third from 2428 to 2349 A. 
lu the first group are 159 measurable bands, in the second 
51 and in the third 6. The magnitude of the shifts, their 
intensities and the change in quantum nos. corresponding 
to the shifts are indicated. James H. Hibben 

Spectnd dUferentiation of pure hydrocarbone— a near 
infra-red absorption study. Urner Liddel and Charles 
Kasper. Bur. Standards J, Research 11, 599-618(1933) 
(Research Paper No. 610). — ^Absorption spectra in the 
ii'rion 6500-9000 cm.*^ obtained with an automatic 
recording infra-r^ glass spectrograph axe given for the 
following compds. (sp. absorptive indexes plotted against 
wave nos.): C|H|, PhMe, EtPh, c-, m-, p-MesCiHif 


li8,6*MegCA; cyddhexane, methyl- 
cydobezane, methylcydopentane, 2 Isomeni of 1,2- 
dimethylcydcqKsntane; normal pentane, hexane, heptane, 
octane, nonane, deesne, undecane, dodecane; isopentane, 
2-methylpentane, 3-methylpentane, 2,3<dimethyibutane, 
2,3-dimethylpentone, 2,4-diniethylpentaiie, 3,3-dimethyl- 
pentane, 2,2-diniethylpentane, 2,2,d-trimethylb«Uuie, 3- 
ethylpentane, 3-methylhexane, 2-melhylhexane, 2,2,4- 
trimethylpeniane. Correlations of the spectra are made 
in 3 regions. In the high-frequency region the absorptions 
of the aromatic and aliphatic linkages are wioely sepd. 
and variations in type of absorption indicate the manner 
of binding. The other 2 regions confirm this but are more 
complex. The positions of certain max. seem to show the 
presence of primary, secondary and tertiary hydrocarbon 
linkages. Janet £. Austin 

An infra-red band of arsine. Will V. Norris and Hil- 
bert J. Unger. Phys. Reo. 45, 68(1934).— A weak band 
of A^ at 1.63 M is analyzed. Gerald M. Petty 

Depolarization of Raman radiation by liquids. L. S. 
Omstein and P. Stoutenbeck. Z. Physik 85, 754-60 
(1933) . — beam of paralld light from a Hg arc passes an 
absQiption tube contg. the liquid. The scattered light 
illuminates a horizontal slit, which is placed in the focus 
of an achromatic lens, followed by a Wollaston prism 
and a spectrograph with the slit perpendicular. The 
direction of observation is exactly at a right angle to the 
primap^ ray. The degree of depolarization p » /»//#, 
in which Iv and Iv are, resp., the intensities parallel and 
perpendicular to the plane of the incident light, llie 
following p values were found for Raman lines CQ#: 
frequency shift Ap ■■ 211, p 1.0; 314, 1.0; 400, 0.0; 
770 790, 1.0 ; 211, 1.0; 314, 1.0; 460, 0.0. The last three 
lines are anti-Stokes. The results with CCI4 have been 
used to calibrate Wood's device and the degree of de- 
polarization of C2H4CIS is detd. with this app. Av ■* 277, 
p - 0.45; 653,0.55 ; 752,0.60 ; 957,0.44; 3000,0.85. 
The method of Daure {C. A, 24, 1292) was used for 
purification of the liquids and iiu continuous backgnmnd 
was found. P3gon Bretschcr 

spectra in inorganic chemistry. James H. 
Hibben. Chem. Rev. 13, 346-478(1933). — A review of 
the interpretation, development and application of Raman 
spectra in the field of inorg. chemistry, with some analysis 
of the data upon which the interpretations and applica- 
tions arc predicated. Numerous references are given. 

Louise Kelley 

Raman spectrum of heavy water. R. W. Wood. 
Science 79, 35(1934) . — ^The Raman spectra of 80 and 18% 
heavy water are contrasted. A water mol. with 2 atoms 
of heavy H gives one band with a frequency difference of 
2517, while one with one atom each of heavy and of light 
II gives 2 bands with frequency differences of 2623 and 
35(W. Ordinary water gives a band with the frequency 
difference of 3^5. Howard A. Smith 

Ranuui spectra of some cydanones. L. Piaux. Compt. 
rend, 197, 1647-8(1933). — Spectra have been obtained 
with Schott's GGi and UG| filters for cyclopentanonc, 
and its a- and /f-Me derivs., cyclohexanone and its 
P-, m- and p-Me dcrivs. The absence of lines be- 
tween 1600 and 1700 cm."^ is attributed to the pres- 
ence of enc^ forms in the ketones studied, cxc^t with 
mlopcntanone, in which there is no initial enolization. 

W. J. Peterson 

Photochemical reaction of ammonia with oxygen. 
H. B. Bacon and A. B. F. Duncan. /. Am, Chem, Soc. 
56, 336-40(1934).— The reaction of NH| and O, when 
these gases are irradiated by Zn spark radiation in the 
region near 20H0 A., was stt^ied. N, H, HtO and NH4- 
NQi, wirii small amts, of NH4NOS, were found as products. 
The following equation fits the data best : 8NHi + 70s 
2Nt + 2NH4NO1 + 8HfO. Probable side reactions and 
the reaction mechanism are di^ssed. The values of the 
quantum yield detd. are unreliable because of the fortna- 
tion of a mist of nitrate soln. which absorbs imd scatters 
radiation. The absorption of NIL in the region 2(M A. 
is represented by log // h " in which a ■■ 0.010098, 
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0.78>;^itthepwiwiwrimiiin.iid<if Aethteknmto Snau^it too naalt 'ka aaeoant for tte thomial narHuu 
ent. B. J. RoMiibaiim Prom tho rimfloritariof the ahotoctoB. t—etioB oilMai hi.,! 

ItMliwimB of the pfcotojolyino i to t faiii of aooMwo. 41 U|ht to oiod with that mn yeUow Htfit to mod. h an- 
W. Kwmnla and 8 t. Mrasek. Z. pkjuit. Chtm, B38, peara that 1# both caaes the iaUtol atq> to tbanodiictiM 
306-60(10W*-7CtRi illuminated with cniarta Hf of Br atoma and that a conaidcnfaie fractiao of Br 
tampa and w etntiauous H tube need to obtam the ab-t excited by yellow light diiaoe. without a odUdknt. 
aorptkntapectni from time to time to fallow the oourie of B. J. Roaenbaum 

the nwetum. After short exposure the gas pressure P^eridlne motasanadate. a now Utfto-aaaatttoo com- 
' falls 0 «d a solid substance forms. The renc^ rate „ pound. Oskar Bandtoch and P. L. Oates. J. Am. 


drops IjfBeBuae of the strong absorption of this solid. 
From tSe absorption simtra the presence of CtHtp CioHg 
derivs. and other reaction products is evident. Anal 3 rsis 
of the gas phase indicates small amts, of CgHg and C^Hi 
(less than 0.25%). The presence of H was not proved. 
Hg vaf^ has no effect on the reaction. A reaction 
medianism is proposed. G. M. Murphy 

Photochemi^ reaction of the combination of hydrogen 


vrith chlorine at great light intensities. V. Kokochashvili. 3 sorption coeffs. were detd. 

7 il Q 1 _4i4 / 1 ... .. •. « 


Soc, 56p 373-4(1034).— Piperidine reacts with vanadic 
add to form piperidine metavanadate C|HiiN*HVOig a 
white solidp stable in the dark, sol. in alc.p insol. in acetone, 
ctheTp benzene. CHCli and CCU* When this compd* 
is irradiated smh ultra-violet light, it turns black and 
piperidine is liberated. When the black product stands 
in the dark in the presence of piperidine and oxidizing 
agents, piperidine metavanadate is formed again. Ab- 


Z, physik. Chem. B23, 431-44(1033) .--The photochem. 
reaction between H and Cl was studied with a Mg flash 
of great intensity and of about 0.08 see. duration. A glass 
membrane manometer was used as a recording instru- 
ment to follow the reaction. The results are discussed 
from the standpoint of chain reactions. G. M. M. 

Photochamistiy of phosgene. Louis S. Kassel. 7. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 243(1034). Comments on the work of ^ 
Montgomery and Kollefson (C. A. 28, 46*) . C. J. W. ^ 
/ Photodecomposition of chlorine dioxide. J. W. T. 
Spinks and J. M. Porter. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 264-70 
(1034); cf. C. A. 27, 005. —The photodecompn. of 
moist and dry ClOi was studied with light of wave lengths 
3650 and 4360 A. The reaction of moist gas is more 
regular than that of dry gas because of the removal of 
active groups by the water picscnt. One mole disappears 
from the gas phase for each mole of CIOs decompd. and 5 
no Cl is foniicd. Quantum efficiencies for the decompn. 
of moist ClOt are 3.7 at 3650 A. and 3.1 at 4360 A. The 
rate of decompn. is proportional to the light intensity for 
ClOt conen. bdow 8 %. In the aq. sohi. were found CIO**, 
QOg* and C10|~. When Br is added to ClOt a sensitized 
reaction takes place at 5460 A. with a quantum eflGiciency 
the same as that for 3650 A. With dry CIOs at 17^ 
ClsOe is formed and condenses on the walls, undergoing 


B. J. Rosenbaum 

Uberation of iona from glaaa and quartz voaiela under 
the inflluenco of radium raya. A. Femau. Physik. Z 
34, 809-000(1033) . — When oond. water in glass or quartz 
vessels is exposed to the P- and 7 -rays of Ra for Iragths 
of time in the range 18-82 days, the sp. cond. of the watei 
increases. The quantity of HiOs produced in the water 
by the Ra was detd. and was found to be too small to 
account for all of the increased cond. of the water. 

B. J. Rosenbaum 

I’repn. of 3-aminophthalhydrazine for use in the 
demonstration of chemiluminescence (Huntress, et al.) 10. 

Bohr, Niels: Atomic Theory and the Descriptiiin of 
Nature. Series of 6 Essays translated from the German 
New York: Macmillan Co. 82.50. ' 

Daure, Pierre: Introduction h I'^tude de Teffet Ka- 
man; ses applications chhniques. Paris: Editions de la 
Revue d'Optiquc thdorique et instrumentalc. 00 pp. 
F. 18. 

Debye, P.: Stniktur der Materie. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 
50 pp. M. 3. Reviewed in J. Chem Education 11, 101 
(1934). Cf. C. A.26,5849. 

Kayser, H., and Konen, H.: Handbuch der Spi^ktro- 


subsequent photodecompn. At 31° the thennal de - 6 skopie. Bd. VII. Lfg. 3. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 720 pp 


About M. 70. Cf. C. A. 27, 907 
Kolkmeyer, N. H., B^oet, J. M. and Karssen, A.. 
Rontgena^ysc van Kristallen. Amsterdam: D. Q 
Centen's Uitgevers Mij. 170 pp. FI. 2.60. 

KoUer, Lewis R.: The Physics of Electron TuU's 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 205 pp. $3. 
Hand- und Jahrbuch der chemihchen Phystk. KdiUd 
Hg lamp, decompn. occurs with the formation of 2 vols. of by A. Bucken and K. L. Wolf. Bd. 1. Thcorien drs 
CO and 1 vol. of CsH 4 . The absorption siH*ctrum of ^ Aufbaues der Materic. Abschnitt 1. Die Grundlagen dci 


oompn. of CljOs is rapid, forming Cl and O. Mcchaiiisuis 
for all these icactions are discussed. K. J. R. 

Primary photochemical processes. III. Absorption 
spectrum and photochemical decomposition of ketene. 
Ronald G. W. Nomsh, 11. (^rdon Crone and Ohve 
Saltmarsh. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1533*0; cf. C. A. 27, 
2383. — When ketene vapor is irradiated by the light of a 


kctcnc vapor consists of a series of regularly spaced 
diffuse hands in the range 3700* 2(KX) A. with max. ab- 
sorption at 3100 A. This indicates that light is first 
absorbed by the carbonyl group and that this energy 
can be transferred to the olefin group with consequent 
rupture. The addnl. energy required for rupture may 
come from a change in the at. state of C fiom a quadn- 
valent to a bivalent form. The potential -energy diagiams g 
involved are discussed. £. J. Rosenbaum 

Photodhemical reaction between bromine vapor and 
platinum. Joseph Urmston and Richard M. Badger. 

J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 343-7(1034). — ^The photochem. 
reaction of Br with finely divided Pt was studied with 
light of wave length shorter than 5000 A. and light of 
wave length longer than 5300 A. The thermal reaction 
at 0 ^ and 25* was also studied. The data for both thennal 
and combined reactions can be fitted by an expression ^ 
of the form: dp/dt ■■ hip/{ht — p). The Br atom 


Quanlbitheorie. By H. A. Knuners. 222 pp. About 
M. 18; Bd. VI. Elektrizitat und Materie. Absc*hnitt II 
Klektrische Leitfahigkeit. By W. Hanle, H. Ulich and 
W. FlediBig. 344 pp. M. 32; Abschnitt 111.' PosiUvc 
Korpuskularstrahlcn. H. Pose, R. Wierl, J. Hengsten- 
berg and Karl Wolf. 284 pp. M. 28. Leipzig: Akad 
Verlagsges. 

Quantcnmechanik der Materie und Strahlung. Edited 
by £. Marx. Tl. 2. Molekfile, by R. de L. Kronig, et al 
Leipzig: Akad. Verlagsges. About 612 pp. About 
M.53. Cf. C. A. 27, 3143. 

Langseth, A.: Spektroskopiskc Studier: en Under' 
s^gelse for Mulighedeme for spektrografiens Anvendelsc til 
Konstitutionsbestenimelse at- organiske Forbindclser. 
Thesis, Copenhagen. 1030. * (B. Lunos Bogtrykken 
a/s.) 116 pp. 

Quellet, Qyrias. Ddsensibilisation de la photolyse du 
formiate d'uranyle. Thesis, Zurich. 1031. 31pp. 
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Furnaces lor high temperatures, especially for ceramic 
s, meiting and forging. H. Masukowitz. Elektro- 


mdrme 4, 15-18(1034).— Construction details and opmt- 
ing data are given fear furnaces which are equipped with a 
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uid 0.0005 ivitk ifttloi of dfinpcnMits 1 : 1:1 and 1:1:2. 
wam$t jw lM3ii 218; d. Cy4. 17» ttiiit Data on the dodUe and triple miictt. 4 b iimall eoneiiB. 

19 like a riobon with a rdafaMof rib in MiiWddfe and! miagood agreement with the dee. oond. values oalod. on 

permits d u almost, inform suifiu» heathSIfUie walls the basis of additivity dlfp. cqnd. W. P. Bridts 
and rod. A brass-mdting fumaoe for a 1004eg. cnidble, ^ Rhodium platlag. Oivafdo Macchia.. Imd. m$eeaHtea 
with 8-0 castings eveiy 8 hts., consumed only 300 kw. hrs. ^15, 621-2(1933) . — brid review of Rhin flectroplatLag, 
per ton d brass when in continuous operation. M. H. covering the published researches and the propoded baths. 

Reeant devtlopmenta in eleetrle bright-annaaling , F. DJEtbrasini 

fomacea. Tamele. EtMrawHrmB 4, 3^(1934).*— Box- ^ Industrial chromhim plating. D. A. Nenu^ Irak 
type and continuous furaaces with and without protective Afs 133, No. 5, 14-15, 76, No. 6 , l8-20(fte4).— A 
atm. for the material are described, and construcrion review. * B. H. 

details are illustrated.^ M.Hartenhcim Chromittm platiiig in the cold. O. Macchia and D. 

Electric heat and foaad-aaltelectrolyaia, H.Kirchiath. Raffaelli. iisd. mscmntM 15, 793-^(1983) .--A discussion 

EkiUrow&rme 3» 368-71(1983). — ^Electrdsrtic production of the problem of plating chromium at 30-50^ as con- 

of Na, A1 and Mg from their molten salts is discussed and trasted with that at 16-20**. Conclusion: Plating in the 

calcn. d required heatagplained;*phys. and chem. data cold is entirely practicable and possesses the following 

are given. M. Hartenheim. advantages over the heated-bath method: The heating 

Decomposition voltagea d fused salts. I. Method d 3 app. and its expense of operation are eliminated; a smaller 
its determination and the decompoaitlon voltage d zinc c. d. may be used, in consequence of which a smaller 

diloride. Yoshio Konishi. 7. Soe. Chem. Jnd., Japan 36, investment in the generating plant and its operation is 

Suppl. binding 677(1933). — The voltage was measured required; the app. required for ventilation on account of 
by means 4 of 3 graphite dectrodes, consisting of anode, harmful vapors is reduced to a min. F. D. Rossini 
cathode and neutral dectrode. The sum d the voltages Chromium-plating literature. ZZI. L. H. Declce. 
for anode-neutral and neutral-cathode diecked well wi^ Platers^ Guide 30, Jan. 13-15(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 976^. 
the voltage for anode-cathode. Decompn. voltages for W. H. Boynton 

fused ZnClf were 1.94, 1.89 and 1.83 v. for 408^, 459^ and Platinnm plating. Alan B. W. Smith. Afdd Ind. 
489** (*2), resp. The colcd. figures were 1.902, 1.880 ^ (London) 43, 201-2(1933).— Corrosion tests on dectr^ 
and 1.843 v. for a heat of formation of 97.21 cal. plated Ft were made as follows: Brass metal stripk 

and a sp. heat of 0.1362. Karl Kammermeyer were Ag-plated and then plated with Pt. These strips 

Purificatioa of dectrolytea in copper refining. E. S. were used as lab. spatulas for 5 months. The spatulas were 

Dardwell and R. J. Lapee. Am. Inst. Mining Met. then dipped into an (NH^tS sdti. to test for Ixroken 
Engrs.g Tech. Pub. No. 512, 12 pp.(1933). — ^Purincation coatings; none was found. Pt plate is appreciably 
of dectrolytes at the Cu refinery of the Asiaconda Copper harder than Ni plate. Other test specimens were exposed 
Mining Co., at Great Falls, Mont., is described. Da&y a to add fumes, HsS, steam and gas-furnace fumes, 10% 
rertain vol. of dectrdyte is sent to the purification jdant. 5 HCl, a dil. Lysol soln., and out-of-doors atm. After 1 
It IS boiled down to ^^B 6 . and moat of the Cu crystd. month all these specimens showed some pitting; the one 
out os CuSOi. The last of tht Cu and most of die As exposed to HfS was the worst. In oU cases the Pt itsdf 
and Sb are removed by passing through insol. anode was not attacked. The base metals were corroded be- 
cclls. Next it may be returned to the cdl room, or boiled cause of pinholes in the deposit. Ni, Pt and Cr were 
to 55^B4. and the Fe and Ni salts crystd. out before plated on steel specimens and subjected to the action of a 
letuming to the rircuit. The av. analysis of electrolyte 2% soln. of I« in ale. The Ni was eaten through in 1 day. 
for 1032 was, in g. per 1. : acid 213, Cu 34.5, As 8.7, Sb The Pt showed signs of pinholing, the Cr signs of cracking 
0.(50, Fe 2.5, Ni 8.0 and Cl 0.028. The riudge from at the edges in 2 days. Ag- and Pt-coated reflectors were 
the anode tanks analyzed Cu 29.9, Zn 0.03, Pb 2.7, 6 tested for resistance to temp. The Ag reflector failed 
As 31.2, Sb 1.93, ScO 0.004, Te 1.8, Ni 1.7, Fe 0.2, S below 300** and the Pt reflector failed between 400** and 
4.1, insol. matter 0.5%, Bi traces and Ag 14.1 oz. and 500*. Pt reflects only 65% while Ag reflects 92% of 
Au 0.13 oz. per ton. The sludge from the last ptuifica- visible light rays. H. £. Messmore 

lion step contained Ni 12.8 and Fc 3.9%. Roasting Plating on gluminum. W. Krause. Mitt. Farsekungs^ 
this at 650** for 2 lus. rendered 99% of the Ni and 14% inst. Prohieramt EddmetaUe 7, 87-9(1933).— The best 
of the Fe HtO-sol. After leaching with boiling HsO and* method for obtaining a deposit on A1 that adheres well is 

pptn. of the Fe with milk of lime, the NiS 04 soln. could to roughen the surface first with a sand blast and then 

be filtered off and evapd. The compn. of anodes for nickel-plate it. Any other metal deposit can then be made 
various periods is given, and the effect of the^varying * on the Ni (cf. Work, C. A. 27, 1829). M. H. 

compn. on the purification problem is discussed. Theory of metallic overvoltage. N. Thon. Compt. 

Alden H. Emery rend. 197, 1312-14(1933).— The extension of the theory of 
The rate of disidacement of copper from solutions of activation to highly cryst. metals such as Pb, Zn, Cd, Bi, 

its sulfate caunium and zinc. Cecil V. King and Cu and Ag seems unreasonable. Ions probably enter 

Martin M. Burger. Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 55, 8 pp. special locations in the lattice without the necearity of 
(preprint) (1934).— The rate of displacement of Cu from activation. In the Fe-Ni group, however, the activation 
dll. CUSO 4 soln. by Cd and Zn has been measured and energy is utilized in discharging either a hydrated or a 
compared with previous expts. and with the rate of sdn. e colloidal preliminary state. In the case of gaseous cathodes 
of Zn in acids. The rate is controlled, up to peripheral the absence of any especially active centers imposes the 
speeds of the metal surface of at least 44,000 cm./min., necessity for that increase of discharge potential called 
bv diffusion and electrolytic transport of the Cu'^'*' ion to overvoltage. Oregg M. Evans 

the surface of the more active metal and the Cu already The relation between ogygen overvoltage and oatel^feis. 
deposited. There is no indication that the chem. reaction Allen D. Garrison and Joh^y Fay Lilly. Trans. Elictro^^ 
rate is slow enough to be a controWng factor at any chem. Soc. 55, 15 pp.(preprint)(1034). — O overvoltages 
stirring speed studied. * C. G. F. on polished electrodes of Ni, Co, Fe, Ir, Pt and Au have 

Electric conductivity of electrolyte mixtures* V. K. been measured by a refinement cd the direct method, and, 

Semenchenko and V. V. Serpinskil. J. Gen. Chem. 7 almost simultaneouriy, the rates of depolarization of O 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 470-7(1933).— The dec. conductivities gas have been measured at the same dectrodes. The 
were studied of KCl in the conen. intwal 0.000125- overvedtages have been found to increase in the order in 

^•0 JV, of NaNi 0.001-1.0 AT, of NaBr 0.000125-0.005 whidi the metals have been named, while the rates of 

of MfisOi 0.000160-2.0 N; of mints. KCl + NaNt at depolarization of O have been found to decrease in the 

total conens. of 0.1 and 0.001 N with ratioi of compo- order named. The statistical method has been kpplied to 

nents3:l, l:landl: 3 ; KQ + at total conens. of the data, and the fcdlowing general equation waa found to 

0.001, 0.01, 0.1 and 2.0 N in the same ratios of compo* apply for the relation between the O iemization rate (V) 

nenu; KCl + NaBr + MgSOi at total conens* of 0.005 and the overvoltage (0. V.) : la^/ m A (O. V.) + B, 






wtete A wad M iktt cttnsUiAi. This quant, rdathm is i caibAe^of bAb hfynpMtd wMi dactralyle, 
di ec ii w sd In its bearing on the general catalytic theory of fiiiSt ^ IStfH aoln. or granular NaOH 

overvoltage, on the problem of dectrolytic oorrosien m fprinkled jpHme bsorbdl material. 

O and on O eleetrodes in general. C. G.V. DiyeelS/ OttoK. Reinharflt (toBjnndBlectricCckrp.). 

Blaeliol^.of^acotates in absolote methanol. Pr. Brit. 8^,701, Sept. 21, 1938. 

Fiditer and RoMt B. Meyer. Hdp, Chm, Ada 16, Diy-oall eleetrdytes. Jaroslav J. PAla. Brit. 898,638, 
1408"12(1B83). — The electrolyais of a soln. of NaOAc in Sept. 21, 1933. An electiolirte which becomes gdatinous 

ite. MdX and HOAc produces 3% more CiKi and on addn. of HiO vdthout application of heat is made by 

l%% miff COt than that of a similar soln. in HiO and ^ mixing the exciting salts with (substances contg.) starch. 
HOAc unj|er idimtical conditions. This is evidence that adding HiO, kneading the mixt. and drying at a temp, 

the Kolbe iMroearbon synthesis takes place through the below whidh starch dextrinizes. In an example flour is 

formation of the diacyl peroxide. Even in abs. w., O mixed with NH4CI and made into dough which is divided 

is evolved at the anode and true electrochem. oxidations into small pieces which are dried below (30^. 

may take place. In the elcctrol3r8is of aq. solns. of BOAc Diy-odl battefies. The Ever Ready Co. (Great 

the max. srield (91.3%) of CiHi is obtained when the salt Britain) Ltd. Brit. 397,068, Aug. 17, 1933. Correction 

conen. is 1.44 N. At lower conens. the yield of O and CsH4 of C. A. 28, 716^ in whteh the patent no. was inccnnrectly 

increases. H. F. Johnstone given as Brit. 39,068. 

Standard qulnhydione electrode. Prank Hovorka and 3 Method and apparatus for dosing tike seams of and 

Wm. C. Dearing. J, Am. CAsw. 5oe. 56, 243-4(1934). — insulating the bottom of d&ell cups of dry batteries. 

The potential difference between the H and quinhydrone Alfred Schulz. Brit. 398,662, Sept. 21, 1933. 
electrodes in standard acid mixt. (0.01 N HCl + 0.09 N Storage batteries. George C. Appel, Robert W 

KCl with 2 series of acid mixts.) was 0.69903 and 0.69- Vicarey and John D. Wanvig, Jr. (to Globe-Union Mfg. 
898 ^ 0.00002 V. at 25 ^ 0.01 because of its reprodud- Co.). U. S. 1,942,360-1, Jan. 2. Structural features, 

bility and constancy the standard quinhydrone dectrode Storage batteries. Rob^ Bosch, A.-G. Brit. 398,630, 

excels cither the 0.1 N or satd. calomel electrode. Sept. 21, 1933 and .398,772, Sept. 21, 1933, addn. to 

C. J. West 398,630. 

Metallized-glaaB quinhydrone electrodes. £. New- ^ Storage batteries. Accumulatorcn-Fabrik A.-G. (to 
bary. Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 65, 7 pp.(preprint) Britannia Batteries Ltd.). Brit. 398,814, Sept. 19, 1933 

(19^). — The following electrodes have been examd. The frames, lugs, etc., of the pos. plates which are niadi 

with regard to their suitability for use as quinhydrone of Pb-Sb alloy and are not covered with active material 

electrodes in various solns. of HCl, AcOH, soil ext. and are provided with an insulating-coating of rubber, ajiitdicd 

CUSO4: bright wires of (1) Pt; and (2) Au; bright de- from an aq. rubber disi^rsion by spraying, immersion, 

posits on glyss of (3) Pt; (4) Au; (5) Au-Pt alloy; etc., and solidified by drying, coagiilaiing and viilcaniAng, 

(6) Ag; (7) Pd; and (8) Pt black; and (9) grav Pt on to avoid gassing after the charge*, 
glass. Of these electrodes, 6 and 7 were found to be 5 Storage batteries. Robert J. Plummer and Ceag Ltd 
quite unsuitable; 5 is doubtful, sometimes working welt Brit. 398,957, Sept. 28, 1933. 

but at other times appearing too slow; 2 is troublesome Storage battenes. Accumulatoren-Pabrik A.-G. (to 

to prepare and Ukj sensitive to impivities; 8 and 9 are Britantiia Batteries Ltd.). Brit. 399,061, Sept. 28, 


quite satisfactory, especially 9, but are not better than 3 
and require more prepn. ; 1 is good but is expensive and 
must be flamed l>efore use, and this involves risk of 
cracking the glass holder, such cracks being sources of 
serious error; 3 and 4 arc the best all-round electrodes 
for the purpose, licing remarkably low in cost, rapid in 
action, easily prepd., easily flamed or recoated with little 
danger of cracks, and less sensitive to impurities than 
any of the others. C. G. F. 

Some general properties of liquid organic dielecteics. 
Vladimir Karapetoff. Trans. Electrochem. Soc. 65, 12 pp. 
(preprint) (1934). — The following properties dt and 
phenomena in liquid didectrics are briefly discussed: 
rau^e of resistivities, dielec, const., mol. structure, mis- 
cibility, capillarity, surface tension, viscosity, soly., gas 
absorption, colloidal structure, oxidation, d. c. cond., 
behavior with a. c., motions in an intense dec. field, 
chem. diangcs in a strong Add, ionization, and dec. 
bieakdown. C. G. P. 

Luminous disdiirge lamps, improvements in construc- 
tion and characterisfles. Clifford C. Paterson. Electrician 
1 12, 104-6( 1934) . — review (Na and Hg vapor) . 

C. G. F. 

Coating iron and steel [electrically] (Brit. pat. 398,685) 
9. Making rubber objects by electrophoretic deposition 
(Ger. pat. 587,700) 30. Silvering glass surfaces (U. S. 
pat. 1,942,686) 19. Coking of coal residue for dectrode 
manuf. (Nikolskii, Stepanenko) 21. Kolbe hydrooirbon 
synthesis in liquid NHa (Pulton, Bergstrom) 10. 

Handbuch der Experimentalphysik. Edited by W. 
Wien and F. Harms. Bd. XII. Elcktrochemie Tl. 2. 
Edited by K. Fajana and £. Sdiwartz. Leipzig: Akad. 
Verlags^. 483 pp. M. 40. Cf. C. A. 27, 1282. 

Primary 3Mlla. Charles H. Vince, Jr. Brit. 399,561, 
Oct. 9, 1983. A cell condsts of strips of A1 (alloy) 
another metal, e. g ., Cu, wound toother in spiral form 
with intervening absorbent material, e. g., paper, cotton- 


1933. A battery in which air is drawn over the surface 
of the dectrolyte to remove gases is provided with a check 
valve to dose the air entrance when the suction fan stops 
and prevent gases escaping into the battery room. 

Storage batteries. Frederick Temple. Bnt. 399,882, 
Oct. 16, 1933. Structural features. 

Storage-battery electrodes. Karl Ackermann (to 1. G 
Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,942,791, Jan. 9. In a porous, 
ferrous electrode body such as a porous iron sinter plate 
the walls of the pores are coated with Ni or Co and the 
Iiores are provided with an active material such as Ni 
hydroxide. Ni or Co alloys contg. Cu or Cr also may lie 
luicd. a. C. A.28, 1281>. 

Storage-battery separator. Edward W. Smith (to 
Elec. Stqrage Battery Co.). U. S. 1,942,667, Jan. 9 
Separators are formed comprising arsheet of matorid such 
as perforated hard rubber on the surface of which is pro- 
vided a layer formed ffton Na silicate and a siliceous 
powder for contact with the active pos. plate material 
U. S. 1,942,668 relates to the use of a similar layer on 
separator sheets such as those formed of glass wrxil 
a. C. A.27, 234. 

Stonge-battoiy vent jdug- Joseph L. Woodbridge (to 
Elec. Storage Battery Co.). U. S. 1,942,630, Jan. 0. 

Vent plug for storage batteries. Ernest Graf (to Elec. 
Storage Battery Co.). U. S. 1,942,643, Jan. 9. U. S 
1,942,645 also rdates to a vent plug. 

Depolarizing electrodea for electric battoriea. Martin L. 
Martus and Edmund H. Becker. U. S. 1,941,860, Jan. 
2. A body of Cu oxide is molded about a metallic con- 
ductor to make an electrode artide, which is then baked, 
sprayed with a molten metal such as Cu or Zn on its 
outer surface and joints, and then heated at an annealinx 

ifaddna for paitlng atorage battoiy and ether g^' 
Monark Battery Co^nc. Brit. 308,460, Sept. 14, 1933. 
Divided on 898,328 (C. A. 28, 1281*)- ^ ^ 

Machine lor wrapping yem, twme, eto., ttroand me 
denies of the ceihon deetrodes el nhmtfy battories. 
WflhelmHbme. Brit. 890,884, Oct. 6, iiSS. 
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JOtcmdyfto mi dwr , HWaA J. Tymmkifso umetcb 
Fonnatioa, Inc.)* U. 8. Ja%.Jlif8tnicti]nl 

detail!. ^ ? 

Btodfclftlc eondnum. N. V. PhiHpa^ iHbdlaiiipen* 
fabriekcn. Brit. m,400, Oct. 6» 1983. See Fr. 732*023 
(C.i4.28* 710«). 

Eledro^rile coodenaera. N. V. Philips* doeilampen- 
fabrieken. Brit. 399,762* Oct. 12, 1033. Addn. to 
382,916 (C. A- 27, 3008). The elect^yte of a condenser 
according: to 382,016 has an acid, a. f ., citric, added thereto 
to render it aM within defined limits. An example 
gives glycerol 1 1., KHiPOi 40 g., citric acid 40 g. 

BlecMytic cells iiaable isirtieiilariy as condensen. 
Richard Jahre (trading as luchard Jahre, Spezialfabrik 
fur Kondensatoren) . Brit. 300,037, Sept. 28, 1033. 

Bleetrodeposition od-onetsls. * Charles £. Yates (to 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.). Brit. 308,750, Sept. 21, 
1933. Sheet Cu, etc., is produced continuouriy by de- 
position on a partially immersed cathode drum. Be- 
tween stripping and reimmersion the cathode surface is 
subj^ted to the action of a pad comprising graded abrasive 
particles, s, g., of StC, embedded in a soft rubber compd., 
the rubber being in amt. sufficient to exert a smoothing 
action, a. g., abrasive 20, rubber 80 parts before vulcani- 
zation. 

Electrodepoaitloa of chromium. Colin G. Fink and 
Charles H. Kldridge (to United Chromium, Inc.). U. S. 
1,042,356, Jan. 2. The object to be plated is heated to the 
temp, of the 'bath before beginning the electrodcposition. 
This preheating serves to promote good adherence of the 
deposited Cr. 

Chromium j^ting. George £. Barber (to Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.) . U. S. 1,042,460, Jan. 0. A ratio of 
CrOi to HsS 04 of less than 40:1 is maintained in a bath 
coiitg. trivalent Cr and hexavalent Cr in the proportion 
of not less than 1 to 10. 

Dies. Alexander G. RuswU (to Electrical Reaearch 
Pioducts, Inc.). Brit. 399,461, Oct. 5, 1933. The 
working surface of a die for pressing and stamping phono- 
giaph records, etc., is coated with Pd. The sound im- 
pression is taken m a layer of recording wax located in a 
recess in a metal disk, which is then inverted and damped 
to the HsO-cooled cover of a sputtering chamber. Insu- 
lated within the chamber are an annular anode and disk- 
shaped cathode, the latter formed by covering a i^ass 
sheet with a Pd sheet. The surface of the wax becomes 
ovcnly coated with Pd on applying a suitable potential to 
uiuse a glow discharge and evacuating Uie chamber. 
The coated wax is then Cu-plated by dectrodeporition 
and the product used as the working surface after the wax 
has been melted away and the plate trimmed and cleaned. 

Electrolytic cells. Karl ICaisscr. Brit. 308,751, Sept. 
21 , 1933 A screen having a no. of apertures adapted to be 
(partially) closed by deformation of dastic members is 
used instead of a diaphragm. Electrolysis may be inter- 
luptcd.by complete closme. ' 

Diaphragm for electrolytic cells. Hdmuth Miiller 
(to A. Wacker Ges. ffir Elektrochcmische Industrie, 
G. in. b. H.). U. S. 1,942,1^, Jan. 2. A diaphragm 
suitable for use in cdls such as those for producing Cl 
and alkali contains findy divided BaSOi together with a 
binder of org. glutinous character such as rubber, and 
may also contain asbestos, glass powder, etc. 

Diaphragms for pressure dectrdyxers. Alfred Mentzd. 
Urit. 398,G73, Sept. 21, 1033. Tlie diaphragms are oi 
tisbestos board or paper or material having a similar 
degree of uniform fine porosity as distinguished from 
asbestos fabrics having orger-sede apertures. A porosity 
d 30% is suitable. Binding agents not attacked by the 
(dictrdyte and generated gases are used in their manuf.; 
solas, ol Et or bimzyl cellulose in C«Hi are suitable. 

Electrolytic amantua for produdiif monge lead. Paul 
Gamichou. U. S. 1,942,208, Jan. 2. Structural details. 

Electrolyala of water. Alexander T. Stuart. U. 8. 
1.941,816, Jan. 2. In electrolyzing water, the gases are 
tak^ (iff and the dectrdyte in the odl is subjected to a 
tvdic circulation by retumiug andyte and cathdyte, 
l^ce of 0 and R, from the top to the bottom of the cdl, 


ttutf being intemiied for ifeatoring the ^ctrolyte to and 
maintainliig it at substantially unnorm strength through- 
6 ut the cell (the need of pbit circulation being regulated for 
ensuring the offtake of pure gaaaa). App. is described. 

BlecMIytle produelUNi A refined (firndnum. Julius 
Weber, Alfred von Zeerleder and Wm D. Treadwell. 
U. S. 1,042,522, Jan. 0. With anodes of immure material 
to be refined, sdid cathodes are used stldi as<lUi with an 
electrolyte bath composed of halides of A1 and other 
metals such as alkalies or fdk. earths having ^ lower point 
of fusion than that of the electrodes, and there is supplied 
to the electrolyte, besides the A1 compds., small quantities 
of heavy metc^ more electropos. than A1 such as Fe, Mn, 
Pb, Cd or Ni which serve to prevent "growing out** 
of the cathode deposit. 

Aluminum. Metallgesdlschaft A.-G. Gcr. 587,802, 
Nov. 9, 1033 (Cl. 40c. 6.04) . A1 or A1 alloys arc prepd. by 
the electrolysis of alumina which has been atomizra in a 
gas while fused and chilled by contact with water, the 
particles being of about 3 mm. size. 

Recoverv of metals sudi as gold and platinum from 
ores, etc., by electrochemical treatment. Richard Rodrian 
(one-half to Herman H. Butterman). U. S. 1,041,914, 
Jan. 2. The material is subjected to an "lufiocldng** 
treatment as by electrolysis with NaaCOi soln., the 
‘^unlocked" material is then treated with HNOa, the 
residue is treated with aqua regia to dissolve metals si;^ 
as Au and Pt, HsSOi is added to the clear aqua regia 
metal soln. and this soln. is electrolyzed for pptn. of the 
metals with an iron dcctrodc as anode, this leaving the Fe in 
thesdn. 

Palladium. W. C. Hcraeus G. m. b. H. ( 9 er. 687,737, 
Nov. 7, 1033 (Cl. 40c. 7). Pd is deposited ks a durable 
plating by the electrolysis of a neutral or wealdy acid 
soln. contg. an excess of Cl ions over Pd at 20* and with a 
current of 1 amp. per sq. dm. Crude Pd may be used as 
the anode and NaCl soln. as the anolyte if a diaphragm 
is used. The electrolyte may consist of a soln. of Nai- 
PdCU and NaQ. 

Copper wire. Pierre Fustier and Soc. anon. J. Bocuze & 
Cie. Brit. 399,685, Oct. 12, 1033. See Fr. 745,667 (C. 
4.27,4178). 

Melting metal aenp. Dctrdt Electric Furnace Co. 
Brit 399,569, Oct. 12, 1033. Metal is produced con- 
tinuously from turnings, borings, etc., by subjecting them to 
radiant heat from an elec, arc in a furnace oscillated 2-4 
times p^ min., periodically pouring a portion of the charge 
and periodically charging fr^h scrap to maintain a const, 
vol. of bath. 

Coating metals. Philip R. Coursey, Clifford H. Marcus 
and Dubilier Condenser Co. (1025) Ltd. Brit. 308,825, 
Sept. 18, 1033. Insulating-coatings are produced on Al, 
etc., by electrolytic treatment in 2 stages, the Ist^t low 
voltage, e. g., 20-30 v. and the 2nd at high voltage, e. a., 
750-1000 V. in a different electrolyte. DU. HtSO« may oe 
used in the Ist stage and a soln. of NH 4 borate in the 2 nd. 
App. is described. 

Electric resistance furnaces. Soc. anon, des manu- 
factures des glaces et produits chimiques de St.-Gobain, 
Chauny et Cirey. Brit. 399,708, Oct. 12, 1033. 

Electric resistance furnace with two superpoeed heatiiig 
chambera aultable for various porpoaea. Rudolf Schmitz. 
U. S. 1,942,081, Jan. 9. Structural features. 

Induction fumaces wiffi add or basic lininga of fireproof 
materida. Deutsche Eddstahlwerke A.-G. Gcr. 586,- 
791, Oct. 26, 1033 (Cl. 31a. 6 . 01 ). 

Apparatus for dectrical pr^pltation of tuspended 
parttdea from gases. Georg Grave (to International 
Predpitation Co.). U. S. 1,943,070, Jan. 0. Structural 
and dec. details. 

Slectricd predpitatioii of dust from gases. Richard 
Heinrich (to International Predpitation Co.). U. S. 
1,941,861, Jan. 2 . For pptg. poorly conducting dust 
from gaaea, the gas contg. such dust in suspension is 
passed between dlacharge and collecting dectrodea at a 
vdodty in excess of 10 m. per sec. so as to cause the 
depodted dust to form a dense uniform layer on the 
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CQllMting etect^de «iid simflkw the tendency for elec. 
dMiamtoocenrlrmt^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bicnlcanijr Mnn foteiy fiecomcter. ChasU» ». 
Ftewkee (to 0c Vilbias Co.). tJ. S. 1,942,920, Jin. 9. 
Modi, feituice of an app. suitable for testing the viscoeity 
of p^ta» lacquersi etc. 

«ostikL|aed-coatrol system for centrifugal separators. 
Gustav m Meer (to Albert T. Otto & Sons). U. S. 
Ir943t00g» Jan. 9. A float and assocd. counterweight 
serve to control an elec, system which in turn contrds 
an inlet valve. 

Metouiy-vapor rectifiers. Allmanna Svenska Elck- 
triska Aktiebolagct. Brit. 399,97.3, Oct. 19, 193.3. 

Cooling system for mercury-vapor rectifiers. The 
General Electric Co. Ltd. and Enrico Gallizia. Brit. 
399,382, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Method for lifting the arc in a metal-vapor rectifier. 
Aktiengesdlschut Brown, Boveri & Cic. Brit. 399,275, 
Oct. 6, 1933. 

Polyphase mercury-arc rectifier. Felix Baron von 
Kleist (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). IJ. S. 
1,942,317, Jan. 2. Structural features. 

Anode uilelds and grids of metallic-vapor electric 
discfasige devices. Camil Aley Sabbah (to The British 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 399,498, Sept. 27, 
1933. 

Acetylene by electric arc treatment of gases comprising 
Methane. Paul Baumann, Helmut Tanneberger and 
Heinrich Schilling (to I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,942,131, Jan. 2. The gaseous mixt. from the arc 
treatment is contacted with a solvent for CiHs such as 
EtOH or acetone, which has a temp, below the triple 
point of CtHi and the solvent Is then slowly heated. 
Electrically heated apparatus suitable for use wifii 


i^esne beiom ^Mllls, fee. Edgar C. Brittoa (to 

^^942.882, Jan. 2, Struc^l 

BDgh*4£don dedticsl cundoeter. JSeorge A. Burnham 
(to (Smdit Electrical Mfg. Corp.). U. S. 1,941,463, Jan. 
2. A conductor such as a high-tension bus is covered 
with ifisMlating material such as oil in a casing and with 
solid- diso^e non-combustible insulating particles such 
as sand. 

^ Electric incandescent lamps. Egyshlt lzs^>14mpa 
Villamos84gi R. T. Brit. 399,715, Oct. 12, 1933. A gas. 
filled lamp with a spiral shaped incandescent element 
contains a proportion of dry solid or vaporous 1 to prevent 
arc discharges therein. Dry 1 may be produced within thi 
lamp itself, e. g., by coating the Icading-in wires with a 
compd., e. g., PIi, froifl which the vapor is liberated upoti 
operation of the lamp. 

3 Electric incandescent lamps. The General Electric Co 
Ltd., Bernard P. Dudding and Albert E. Woolgar. Bnt. 
396,994, Sept. 28, 1933. To iirevent portions of the glass 
filament supports nearest to the filament from becoming 
unduly heat^ they are protected by screens jnade of a 
refractory metal, e. g., Mo. 

Incandescent vapor lamps. Ehrich & Graetz A.-G. 
Brit. 399,115, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Flash-light lamps. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Bnt. 

4 398,734, Sept. 21, 1933. The lamp comprises a bulb of 
glass, cellulose acetate, regenerate cellulose or other 
noncombustible material which contains loose Mg foil 
of not exceeding 0.01 mm. thickness or Mg wire df not 
exceeding 0.1 mm. diam. and communicates with the atm. 
through an opening covered with a wire net or tissue 
through which an dec. or mech. ignition device prefects 
into the bulb. 
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Color photography. A. H. Johnson & Co. (Paim), 
Ltd., and Michele Martinez. Brit. 399,151, Sept. 21, 
1933. In processes of color photography in which a col- 
ored colloid, e. g., gdatin, film is differentially hardened 6 
in proportion to the Ag content of an image in, under, 
over or brought into contact with the film by treating the 
film in the presence of the image with a bath such as used 
in the ozobrome process, the general hardening action of 
the dye on the colloid, which occurs mainly when the dye 
is in aq. soln., is avoided by forming the film from colloid 
that has been colored in aq. soln. with a dye which has 
been sepd. in a findy divid^ state from an ale. soln. and 
remains undissolved in the HsO of the colloid film. In an 
example, an aq. soln. of indi^ carmine is mixed with an 
aq. soln. of auraminc and the resulting suspension added 
to a soln. of gelatin. If a colloid film thus colored is 
coated on a photographic sensitive emulsion on a paper 
base a print may be made from a black and white negative, 
the light affecting the emulsion bdng mainly that passing 
through the interspaces between the dyed partidcs; de- 
velopment, fix^ and treatment with the ozobrome bath g 
yidd a pos. print in colored ^atin. 

Color photography and dbematograffliy. Bluest D. 
Cocgierandjo&i Davies. Brit. 399,786, Oct. 10,1933. A 
gniup of component color record images prepd. from nega- 
tives taken through 2 or more complementary color filters 
is projected in superimposition onto a screen, ^ the images 
or part of them being projected through a filter colored by 
treatment in a soln. of csculin (I) or of fl-naphtholdisul- 
fonic add (IZ) and part through a different filter. The 9 
filter may comprise rose bengal and patent blue addnl. to 
lorn. 

Float-eontroUed apparatus for regulating the concentra- 
tkn of photographic fixing solutUms or the like. Ken- 
neth C. 0. i&ckman (Co Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 

Jan. 9. Various structursl and operative de- 
tails are described. 

Leslie G. S. Brookcr (to 


F^stmuii Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,942,854, Jan. 9. A 
cyaniiic dye contg. a thiazolme nudeus is used in a photo- 
graphic gelatino-Ag halide emulsion as a sensitizer. Nu- 
ineroUH examples are givirn. 

Photographic emulsions. I. G. Farbenind A.-G. Fr. 
754,746, Nov. 13, 1933. Ag halide emulsions are sensi- 
tized by carbocyanmes which contain the same or different 
substituents in the 5- and 6-positions of one or both CelL 
nngs. Several compds. and their sensitizing propcitics 
are mentioned, of the fortiiula 
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where Z and Y represent O, S, Sc, — CH’CH— and 

R" -i!s-R'" (R" and R'" are alkyl or aryl); R*, R*,H« 
and K* are alkyl, alkoxy , thioalkyl, sdcnoalkyl, aryl or aryl- 
oxy; R* is aU^l;tRMsH, alkyl, alkoxy, aryl, thienyl; and 
X is Cl, Br, 1, SOdCHa, CIO4 or other acid radical. 

Photographic reliefs. Michde Martinez. Brit. 399,- 
269, Oct. 5, 1933. Addn. to-390,881 (C. A. 27, 5265). 
The method of 390,881 is modified by using 2 supports, 1 
of which may be a film or paper bearing a lairer contg. a 
reducible light-sensitive compd., e, g., FeCli, Fei(SO^i, 
ferric NH4 dtrate or oxalate, i^Fe(CN)a, HgChf HgCl, 
etc., and the other a film, paper, glass, liadeum, metd, 
etc., bearing a layer contg. the colloid and an org. acm, 
or salt thereof, e. g., oxalic, dtric, tartaric, formic, 
malic, lactic, exposing the 1st layer to light to P^utt a 
latent uiiage» bringing it into damp contact with w zna 
layer to produce by chem. contact action a latent unage 
therein and heating the 2nd layer, s, g ., to 90*130 , before 
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or alter removal of tlie let Uiyer» to devdop fa the ool- 1 
loidaitliefcomqmdliigtotlieia^ Altenuwvely. the 
1st layer may contain aleo an org . add or salt thereof and 
the 2nd kym’ may contain also a light-aenaittve metal 
compd., in which case both layers are exposed to light to 
prodtice a latent image, wherever they are placed in con- 
roct so that the image in the 1st may reenforce that in the 
2nd. The 2nd layer may oontain NaHtP04 also. 

Developing gelatin reliefs and making metal casta from . 
them. Alexander Murnty (to Eastman Kodak Co.). ^ 
U . S. 1,942,872, Jan. 9. A light-sensitive element adapted 
to be devdoped into a rdicf by heat alone and to have a 
metal cast made from it comprises a support such as paper, 
d sensitive layer contg. gelatin, and a ferric salt such as 
f(*rric-NH4 oxalate with a thin oyerlying coating of a 
lacquer sudi as one oontgf^cellulose nitrate. 

Photographic gelatin film. Johannes Brunken (to 
Agfa Ansco Corp.). U. S. 1,941,852, Jan. 2. Hardened 3 
Alms of good stability are formed contg. gelatin together 
with a condensation product of gelatin with a dialdehyde 
such as glyoxal and also a dcriv. of the dialdehyde such as 
glyoxal-NaHSOf or glyoxal-tetraacetaic. 

Anti-halation layers. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
899,713, Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 751,692 ( C. A . 28, 722*) . 

Anti-halation and filter layers for photographic plates 
and films. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,387, Oct. 
r>, 1933. Addn. to 369,721 ( C. A . 27, 2160) . The layers 4 
.11c formed by mdensing a substituted aromatic aldehyde 
with a quaternary NH4 compd. of a heterocsrdic base hav- 
ing a reactive CH| group, the aldehyde and (or) the base 
contg. an atom grouping known to impart substantivity 
toward cotton. Such groupings are, a. g., biphenyl, 
.{,a'-dimethoxybiphenyl, carbazole, azoxytxmzene and 
diphenylurea. Examples are given of condensing (1) 
qumaldinemethyl sulfate and 4,4'-diphenyldialdehyde in . 
pyridine (I), (2) quinaldinedimethyl sulfate and azoxy- 
bcnzalaniline in I, (3) bisbcnzoxazoledimethyl sulfate and 


dimethykminDbcsisaldchsrde (11) in AciO and (4) p- 
phenylquinaldinedimethyl sulfate and n in ale. and piperi- 
dine. 

Nonhalation backing for photographic films. Albert A. 
Young (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,942,852, Jan. 
9. See Brit. 379,984 ( C. A . 27, 3414) . 

Coloring photo^phs. Harold Fill^. Brit. 399,841, 
Oct. 13, 1033. Photographs in monochrome ate colored 
by first bringing to a cold brown tone and then appljring 
transparent dye solns. in a particular sequence. A swell- 
ing agent, c. g., a mixt. of saliva and idc. or an ale. soln. 
of Na glyco-oleate, with or without a small quantity of 
glycerol, may bt* applied prior to applying the dye solns. 
A Ag gaslight or bromide print is first bleached in a KiFe- 
(CN)4 bath, washed and toned brown in a Na^S bath, the 
final cold brown tone being obtained in a bath of CUSO4, 
NHi, AcOH and HtO. For sepia or red-toned photo- 
graphs the NatS bath is omitted. After washing and dry- 
ing, the swelling bath is applied and the photograph is 
tinted with aniline dye solus, ordinarily used for tinting 
photographs in particular strengths and in the order, 
crimson, yellow, green, orange, grey (a mixt. of blue and 
violet), blue, brown, crimson, scarlet, violet, indigo (a 
mixt. of blue, scarlet and crimson) and black (a mixt. of 
crimson, scarlet, yellow, blue and brown). The earlier 
colors may overlap but the darker colors should t>e 
restricted to the areas concerned. 

Leaching coloring substances from dyed cellulose ace- 
tate or nitrate film scrap, etc. Ernest R. Taylor and 
Charles E. Allen (to Eastman Kodak Co.) . U. S. 1,942,- 
H48, Jan. 9. The scrap is agitated in a leaching bath such 
as hot alkali, and the bath is intermittently and rapidly 
drained from the scrap; the bath is distd., and condfased 
distillate is returned to an intermediate storage container 
whence it is supplied for further treatment of the scrap 
after drainage of the previous bath from it. App. is de- 
scribed. 


6— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


A. R. MIDDLETON 


Progress in inorganic chemistiy 1930 to 1933. I. ( 
Preparative results. Wilhelm Klemm. Angew. Chem, 
47, 17-26(1934). — ^A comprehensive treatise including the 
following subjects: (1) rare elements: Re, Gc, Ga, 
In and rare earths, (2) halogen, S and N Cfimpds., and 
(3) carbonyl compds. and organo-Cr compds. Ninety- 
eight references. Karl Kammermeyer 

Water in inorganic compounds, m. Relatioa between 
water content of Odo acid day and its decolorising power , 
for rhodamine solution. Minoru Nakamoto. J., Chem. 
Soc. Japan 54, 772-93(1933); cf. C. A.27, 5267.-- The 
clay was heated at various temps. It showed the strongest 
decolorizing action when it was heAted at 150^. T. K. 

Chemistry of germanium. KIV. PropertieB of poly- 
germenes (GeHilx- Paul Royen and Robert Sdiwarz. 
Z, anorg, aUgem. Chem. 215, 295-309(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 
3415. — The polygermenes possess a diain-like structure, 
similar to that of the polyoxymethylenes. Low volatility 
and insoly. in org. solvents point to a relativdy high de- 
gree of polymerization. The properties of these compds. 
point to the union of the GeH| groups through normal 
valence forces rather than to the presence of ring structures 
like the cydoparaflfins. The end groups are possibly com- 
bined with H|0 or HCLas follows: H— GeHi— GeHt— 
.(OH) * 

In the action of NaOH on 

^(Cl) 

the main reaction is GeHs + 2NaOH « NaiGeOi + 
2Hs, but as intermediate products red ox^fpolygermenes 
are formed whidi show a color deepening with mcreasing 
no. of OH groups. It is possible to oittafa so alkali-free, 
Kd oxygermene if the pmygermene is heated with HiO 
jor a few hrs. uppn a boiling water bath in a sealed tube. 
The exlstenoe of definite oxidation steps between poly* 
germene and Oe(OH)i is not to be expefasd. The oxida- 




tion equiv. (as detd. by titration with Br in HCl soln.) 
falls with increasing depth of color from 6 to nearly 2. 
Polygermenes can reduce Cu, Ag, Au and Pd salts to metal, 
but the reduction eitecl is less than that obtained with 
similar, unsatd. Si compds. Ou treatment with HCl, 
oxygermenes yield corresponding halogen products: 




KOH reverses the reaction. 


Treatment with I in CeH# produces GcL, orange-yellow 
crystals, m. 144*^. Continued action of HCl leads finally 
to the formation of GcCli, but the H liberated acta upon 
GeHt groups to break the chain compd. and form GeH4; 
in an analogous manner GeiHt, GeiHi, etc., are formed: 
(GeHi), + HCl GeClt 4- GeH« + GeiHt + GeiHi + 

Hf. About 16.2% of the Ge is found as normal 

hydrides and 69.5% as GeClt. Destructive distn. of poly- 
germene from 129-100** leads to the deoompn.: ((jcHt). 

-^Ge + GcH 4 + OeJH. + GcH. + H,. 

Unstable (GeH)s may also be formed. H. Stoeitz 

The appearance of lower valences smong the balldee 
of the rare earfhe. G. Jantsch and W. Klemm. 2. 
anorg. aUgem. Chem. 216, 80-4(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 
1810; 27, 1289.— A theoretical discussion. J. E. M. 

Hslides of the rare esrthe. vm. Compsrative 
investlgatloii of 6ie action of hydrogen upon the dilorides 
of the rare esrfiis. G. Jantsch, N. Skslla and H. Gru* 
bitadi. 2. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 216, 76-9(1983); cf. 
C. A. 27, 4184*— Comparative reduction expts. kre made 
with YCh, LslCUp NdCli, GdCb, TmCli» LuCb. The 
lowest temps, at which dOfective reduction occurs are: 
880^ 880^840^ 820^660*and750^resp. Ineadiesse 
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tltt metal lifomicdi becaiiteef deoompn. ofthedidbloride 
atthe hightemp. LaandNd» only Blight ralttc- 

tkm ooetirs beauae of the great volaliUty of their trichlo* 
tides above 960^ Where reduction occurs below 650% the 
dicfaloride is obtained* as in the case of Sm* Eu and Yb. 

H. Stoertz 

Reactlips between chlorine and solid carbonates. I. 
RaactiiMi between chlorine and sodium carbonate. Fusao 


Ishikaw^ Toyosaku Murooka and Hiroshi Hagisawa. 
Science R^, Tdhoku Imp, Unw,^ Series 1* 22* 1170-96 
(1033). — ^The reaction between Clf and NatCOi was stud- 
ied over the temp, range 150" to 600". The NaiCQi prepd. 
by hating NaHCOt at 350" reacted at a lower temp, than 
that prepd. at 500". The main reaction was 2NaiCQi + 
2Clt - 4Naa + 2COi + Of. A small amt. of NaQOf 
was formed. 11. Reaction between chlorine and car- 
bonates of potassium* lithium and magnesium. Fusao 
Ishikawa and Hiroshi Hagisawa. Ibid. 1107-206. — ^The 
reaction between Clf and KfCOa was studied over the temp, 
range 200" to 600". The main reaction was 2KtCOi + 
2a, - 4Ka + 2CO, + Of. The K,CO, prepd. by heat- 
ing KHCOa at 350" was much more reactive below 450" 
than that prepd. at 500". This difference is explained by 
assuming 2 different modifications of the carbonate. Cl 
reacted less readily with LifCOi and MgCOa than with 
KfCOf. m. The velocity of decomposition of sodium 
and potassium perchlorates. Ibid. 1207-28. — Measure- 
ments were made of the thermal decompn. of NaClOa 
and EiaOa in the pure state and when mixed with the 
resp. carbonates. The presence of the carbonate acceler- 
ates the decompn. of the perchlorates. P. T. N. 

Formation of basic alkdine earth halides by means of 
ethylene oxide. W. Ziese. Z. anorg, aUgem, Chem, 216* 
106-202(1033) ; cf. Maass and Boomer* C. A. 16* 3423.— 
Aik. ear^ hydroxides are pptd. by excess CfHaO. By con- 
trol of the amt. of CfHaO the following definite basic hal- 
ides are obtained: Ca[3Ca(OH)f]Clf.llHfO; Ca(OH)Cl; 
Ca[3Ca(OH),]Br,.llHfO; Ca[3Ca(OH)f]If.nH,0; Sr- 
(OH)C1.4HfO; 5Sr(OH)f.SrCl,; Sr(OH)Br.4HfO; 
Ba(OH)Br.2H,0; Ba(OH)I.4H,0* as well as Sr(OH),.- 
8HfO and Ba(OH)f. Foster Dee Snell 

The mutual action of the chlorides and bromides of 
phosphorus. I. A. Rene. Roatniki Chem. 13* 454-63 
(1033); cf. C. A. 28* 1203*. — Varying proportions of PCU 
and PBr, were heated to 135" in sealed tubes constricted 
at one end. Mixta, obtained after the reaction was over 
fell into 3 classes: (a) From the starting mixts. corre- 
sponding to PClQ.iBr4.i to PClf.fBrf.i were obtained red 


1 hokb almost quaotitativdy* leganfless of the no. of S 
atoms pdt mol. of the pmythkmates. Formation of 
higher polythionates is ei^ined by the addn. of 1 or 
more S atoms to the **thio^inonothionate**' forming 8,.- 
SOi.O~* etc. This latter ion combines with a ‘^io- 
monothionate** to form a pentathionate* with another 
lilm itself to form a hezatMonate. If an add stronger 
than HJSOt is present* the conen. of HSOi** will be far 
^ lower and the yidd in trithionates decreased. Also 

^ someof the SOs formed by HSOi~ decompn. will react witli 

HfS (whose oonen. is increased by add) to make more 
free S available for formation of higher thionates. Results 
presented in tables verify the oondusion that a higher ratio 
of add to thiosulfate favors the production of pols^onates 
contg. more S. No eddence is obtained for the formation 
of SO* as claimed by Foerster and Sttihmer. In the ab- 
sence of As* the reaction takes place in the same mol. ratio 
3 but at a much slower rate. H. offers an entirdy different 
mechanism* based on the fact that the codrdination no. of 
S is 4. In the add soln. some of the bisulfite decomposes 
to yidd SO^* and addn. products of the two then react: 

O.SO,.S.SOi“+SOf-^O.SO,.S.SOf— andO.SO,.S.SOr' 

ioi so> 

+ O.SOt.S“"““*‘S,Oi“‘"‘ + SfOf"”. HI. The behavior of 


polydiionates in alkaline and add solutions. Ibid. lOOO 
11. — ^The decompn. of all polythionates is explained on the 
basis of an initid splitting off of SO, — and formation of 
S(OH)f. Trithionate in add soln. is an exception, .split- 
ting off sulfate rather than sulfite. The tetra- and higher 
thionates are distinguished from the lower by their sta- 
bility toward acids and their great instability t^ard 
c alkalies. Thus traces of alkali decompose the pentathio- 
nate thus: SiO,““ + 20H.- - 2SO, — + 2S + S(OH)2. 
The S(OH)f reacts with 2 more OH** to form thiosulfate 
ion and water. If all the mol. S reacts with sulfite* then 
the total equation becomes: 2SiOe — -f 60H" ■■ — 

+ 3HfO. The formation also of tetrathionatc according 
to the equation: SiOe ■+• 80 ,““ * 840,“” + SsO,”" 
is evidence of the sulfite decompn . The tetra compd . thus 
formed decomposes in the same manner to yidd trithionate, 
6 and if the soln. is not too alk. sulfate will be formed by the 
decompn. of the latter. Polythionic adds are classified as 
(a) dithionic acid* which always gives sulfate (along with 
sulfite) on decompn.* (5) trithionic acid, which dves sul- 
fate in acid and wealdy alk. soln. and sulfite in solns. 


crystals analyzing from PClo.f6Br,.« to Paf.MBr,.87 and more alk. than 1 N* and (r) the higher or true polythionates, 

a dear red liquid; (b) starting mixts. paf.7,Brf.f, which always decompose to give sulfite. M. G. Moore 

and PCliBr, yielded a dark red liquid corresponding Tranaformatioii of fhioBulfuric add into polythionic acids 
to Paf.t7Br6 , and Pa,.i,Br,.7t and a dear red liquid; . with the aid of catalysts. IH. Conditions governing the 
(c) starting from Pa,.|Bri., to PCh.sBro., gave yellow ' predpitation of arsenic or antimony sulfide. A. Kurte- 
crystals of from PCU.nBro., to Pa4.uBro.u* a deep red nack^ and Elizabeth Ffirstenrfu. Z. anorg. allgem. 

liquid from PCls.uBri.,, to POi.fBr,., and a dear red liquid. Chem. 215* 257-70(1033) ; cf . C. A . 24* 2368. — ^As or Sb 

The crystals were best sepd. by centrifuging (560 r. p. m.) . solns. are treated with *Naf8fO, soln. in the presence of 

C. T. Ichniowski varying quantities of add* and the pptd. sulfides arc detd. 

Polythionates. H. Polythionate formation from thio- by direct weighing or by conversion into MgfAsfOa in the 
sulfates and add in the presence and absence of arsenic case of As. Pptn. of AsfS, is quantitative only with 8- 

compounds. Christian J. Hansen. Ber, 66B* 1000-8 10.5 N HfEO,* hot* but from 13-16 N Hf804 98-09% of 

(1033) ; cf . C. A . 27* 5268. — The explanation of this re- e the As is pptd. is more completely pptd. from weak 

action offered by Foerster and 8tuhmer (cf. C. A. 26* acid solns. than is Ast&, quantitative yields of SbtSi being 

4267) based on hydrolysis of the complex As(8,0,), obtained in AcOH conens. of 0.17 to 1.0 N. H. 8toertz 

primarily formed and interaction of the products is Active oxides. UDL Addition compounds between zinc 
untenable* since conditions which favor the formation oxalate and mpuiic materials. Anton Zomer and Gustav 

of polsrthionates are those which retard hydrolysis* as a F. Hfittig. Z\ anorg. allgem. Chem. 216* 145-58(1933); 

very large excess of thiosulfate. The above primarily cf. C. A. 28* 396*.— Addn. of ZqCf04 to coned, aq. NHi 

formed complex ion decomposes to give AsS\ sulfite ion* soln. nearly to satn. and evapn. to dryness gives ZnCfOi - 

and 2 mols. of **thio-monothionate*" 8.80f.O“. Two of 2NHf.2HfO (I). In contact with HfO it decomposes 

the last then combine to form the tetrathionate ion. ^ to give ZnC^4*2H,0. ZnCf04 and excess EtNH, on 
Part of the AsE*^ formed decomposes to yield HfS and As evapn. of EtNHf give Zna04.2EtNHf* which is 
ion* which again forms a thiosulfate complex. If the stable in mobt air* forming ZnCf04.Et]^%.HiO. 'Ino 

add is sulfurous* 4 bisulfite ions will react with 1 HfS to same hydrate is obtained by evapn. or pptn. by ole. 

form thfoBulfate* water, and trithionate. All the reac- of a satd. soln. of ZnCgO, in a 1:1 mixt. of HfO and 

tiona whicn explain theTormation of the tetra- and trithio- BtNH,« ZnCfO, combines with PrNHi to form Zn^i-- 

nates are summed up ill the equation: 28iOi — 4- SSOt ■> 2PrN%* which (nearly pure) is also formid from ZnCA*- 

— . The ratio here of 2 mols. of polythionate 2BU0* in both cases after evapn. of dcoess PrNHt. Ale. 

to 6 mols. of thiosoUate (the 8Q1 is from its decompn.) pptn.ofZnCs04inal:l tnixt.of HfOandPrNHiorevapQ* 
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of the aoln. givee 2iiC«04.PrNHe.Hi0. ZnOOi^CtHi- *< 
(NHs)f is recovered tinduu)^ firm sola.t hut ale. 

ppto. ZnC|04^CtH«(NHt)i:ZnCi04^H|0 is obtained. 
ZnCA and CflH4(OH)i or ZnClt in CiH4(OH)i mixed with 
Hi&Oi in CsH 4(OH)9 nve ZnCi04.C|H4(OH)t Pptn. 
of an aq. soln. of ZnCf04.3CiI^(NGb)i-2Hs0 by ale. 
gives ZnC«0«.CiHf(NHt)i.H|0. Addn. of ale. H1C1O4 
instead of plain ale. gives Zni^4-3[CiH4(NHf)i.HfCi04l 
2HiO: Zn(0Ac)i.3Cait(NHi)..2H|0; Znai.3CiH4(N- , 
H,)f.2H|0; ZnS04J2Cait(NHt)s: CA(NH«),.H9Ct04. 
ZnCiOi and PhNHi give I. ^tn. of hot ate. Zn- 
as.2PhNHi with hot i^c. HtCi04 or of hot ate. (Ph- 
NHf)i.H|Ct04 with hot ate. ZnCli gives 2ZnCi04.(C^4- 
NHt)f.H|Ci04.2Hs0. Others obtained by pptn. ore 
2ZnCs04.(CfH4NHt)i.H,C,04.2Hi0; 2ZnCi04.(C.HsN,)«. 
HfCs04; 2ZnC,04.(C«HiN}s.H,Cia4.2H90: and2ZnCi04.- 
(C»H7N)9 .HiCs 04. Pptn. of ZnQi in MeiCO with HfCt04 
in MesCO gives ZnC304 with only 0.4 mole of H|0» either 
at room temp, or when combined at — 60^. Debye dia- 
grams of several compds. are given. Thus in addn. to 
types ZnCi04.2X and ZnCs04*5X, a new type ZnCt04-3X is 
formed. • Foster Dee ^ell 

The oxidation of ferrous hydroxide. A. Quartaroli. 
Gan. chim, ital. 63, 669-78(1033). — By the incomplete 
oxidation of Fe(OH)f under certain definite conditions, 
there is obtained a voluminous black hydroxide (I) , which 
is only slightly magnetic, and which is transformed by 
H2O1 into Fe(OH)s. After an incubation period of more 
than 0.5 hr., I is transformed rapidly by an autocatalytic 
reaction into another black hydroxid^f which has a small 
vol.p is strongly magnetic, and is not oxidized to Fe(OH)a. 
This transformation is inhibited or at least retarded by 
small proportions of Ni or Mg compds., which prolong 
the period of incubation. The simultaneous pptn. of 
Fe(OH)s and Fc(OH))i from an cquimol. mixt. of ferrous 
and ferric salts yields much iqore rapidly, though not in- 
stantaneously, unoxidizable magnetic hydroxide. In this 
case too. Mg and Ni compds. act as inhibitors. When oxi- 
dized with HsOi, Fe(OII)i gives a form of Fe(OH)i whic£h 
is leas voluminous and more strongly magnetic than that 
formed by direct pptn. from a ferric salt. Addn. of HjOs 
several hrs. later yields a Fc(OH>i of small vol. and enor- 
mous susceptivity (cf. Q., C, A. 11, 3167). This phe- 
nomenon is analogous to the difference in the behavior of 
Fe(OH)2 when freshly pptd. and after standing, and is 
also related to the concepts of Kohlschtitter on the in- 
fluence of the structure of a solid substance upon another 
substance formed from it without passage of the former 
into soln. C. C. Davis 

The amphoteric behavior of metallic hydroxides. U. 
Zincates. K. Scholder and H. Weber. Z. anorg. aU^ 
gem. Chem. 215, 355-66(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2645.--In 
the system ZnO.NaOH.HtO, low NaOH conens. fgvor the 
formation of mixed aystals of [Zn(OH)slH.3HsO and 
[Zn(OH)t]Na.3HsO, while with higher NaOH conens. 
mixed crystals of [Zn(OH)4]Naf and NaOH.HiO are 
formed. Tetra- and hexahydrozincates of Ba and Sr are 
prepd. H. Stoertz 

Hydration of tricolcium aluminate. W. D. Foster. 
Cemeni and Cement Manuf. 6, 97-104(1933) . — In presence 
of H2O, 3CaO.AlsO» partly dissociates, re-forming 3CaO.- 
AlsOB.nHiO, which ppts. in amorphous form and later 
crystallizes. Sol. Ca salts tend to retard hydration and 
also to inhibit crystn., though with a mixt. of CaClt and 
?ypsum the effect is not additive, but more nearly is an 
ay. of the effect of the sep. salts. This retarding action 
disappears before the complete hydration of 3CaO.AliOi, 
possibly by reason of tile formation of complex compds. 
The problem is considered in relation to the setting of 
Portland cement, B. C. A. 

Reaction of calcium oxide and silicic add in the aolid 
state. K.. Hild and G. Trdmel. Z. anorg. aUgm. 
Chem. 215, 333-44(1933).— The reaction CaO + BOt 
was studied at 1000^ in the mol. ratio of 1:1, x-ray and 
tnicrosoopic examn. bdng made. The orthosUteate 
2CaO.SiOi (d-fotm) always forms first. This reacts with 
free SiOt still present to form wollaatonite, d-Ca0.8iQi. 
An unstable intermediate producti 8CaO.^Oi, is alio 


farmed. Witk a short reaction time (5 min.) it is possible 
that the unstable a-fbrm of CaO.SiOi is formed. 

H. Stoertz 

Ttivalent manganese. VZn. Determination of true 
MnOa content in pyroludte by thermal decomposition to 
MnsOi. Walter Ftanke and Alfmi Freitag. Z. anorg. 
aUgem. Chem. 215, 105-10(1933) ; cf. C. A. 24. 1591.— AU 
types of pyrolusite are converted into anhyd. Mni04 by 
heating at 1100*^. No generally suitable temp, can be 
given for converting MnOi to MnsOi. Thus is lost the 
possibility of giving a universally suitable method for 
detn. of MnOi in pyrolusite. ToUl Mn should be detd., 
as well as active O, to cate, the content of Mn^^ and have 
a true picture of the value of the sample for tech. use. 

H. Stoertz 

The non-existeace of a higher nickel carbide. Jurgen 
Schmidt. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 216, 85-98(1933).— 
Since Fe forms a higher carbide and since H . Tutiya (BuU. 
Inst. Phys.^Chem. Research (Tokyo) 10, 951(1930)) had 
reported detecting a higher Ni carbide, by x-ray an^ysis, 
S. attempted to prep. it. CO was passed over Ni (re- 
duced by Hi) for 24CM65 hrs. at 24a-250^ All samples 
of carbide thus obtained contained 0.4-1 .3% free C and 
6.8-7 .8% combined C. Although the latter was higher 
than the theoretical (6.37%) for Ni«C, this was the only 
compd. detected by x-ray studies. As all the possible 
places for C in the space lattice of NiiC are not filled, S. 
assumes that the excess C takes some of these places with- 
out distorting the crystal. The d. of NiiC, computed 
from crystal data, is 7.880 g./cc.; the exptl. value (dj*) 
was found to be 7.957 g./oc. The excess C in the crystal 
may help account for the difference. The products of 
deoompn. with acids were CH4, C1H4, C1H4 and Ha, all 
being evolved in varying proportions. The results of 
decompn. were not reproducible. When CH4 was passed 
over Ni, C was formed but no carbide. CiHi gave NitC 
and much C. Bibliography. John £. Milbery 

Rhenium tribromide. Hairo Hagen and Adolf Averts. 
Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 111-120933). — ^ReBra is 
prepd. by action of Br vapor upon Re at 500”. O must be 
excluded. ReBri sublimes slowly at 450” to give a dark 
sublimate of greenish black crystals. In the presence of 
O it is converted into a dark blue oompd., probably an 
oxybromide, at 400”. H. Stoertz 

Preparation and autoxidation of the blue bivalent ru- 
thenium solution. W. Manchot and Hans Schmid. 
Z. anorg. aUgem, Chem. 216, 10^8(1933); cf. C. A. 22, 
1113. — This soln. is needed in the prepn. of univalent Ru. 
0.5 g. of RuCU in 40 cc. of 4 NHCl was reduced electrolyti- 
cally with a smooth Ft cathode, a C anode, and a c. d. of 
0.1«33 amp./sq. cm. The electrolysis was carried out at 
2 ” and was complete in about 1*4 hrs. Prolonged elec- 
trolysis pptd. the metal. The soln. is fairly stable in the 
air and has much weaker reducing powers than univalent 
Ru. CO has no action on the blue soln. NO tiowly 
oxidizes it, but unlike FeCli, RuCli does not form RuCli- 
NO in soln. RuCU gives a dark brown ppt. of Ru(OH)] 
with NaOH. This can absorb V4 mol. of Oi to form black 
Ru(OH)i but does not oxidize to RuOi. J. B. M. 

The similarity of rutheninm to iron; Nitric ozlda com- 
pounds of bivalent ruthenium. W. Mandiot and Hans 
Schmid. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 216, 99-103(1933). — 
Bivalent Ru compds., unlike ferrous oompds.4 are not 
acted on directly by NO. However, by using the car- 
bonyl compds. described by Manchot and K6nig (C. A. 
19, 1544) the nitrosyl derivs. were obtained thus: RuXi- 
(CO)i + NO RiANO + 2CO. The orange-red Ruli- 
(CO)i begins to darken at 180” in a stream of NO and be- 
comes bl^ at 230”. By continuing the treatment for 40 
hrs. at 230” and pulverizing the solid every 8 hrs., analyti- 
cally pure RuIiNO was obtained. It was a velvet black 
powder, iniol. in HtO, MeOH, BtOH, and MeiCO and 
sol. in CHCU only in traces. It is stable in warm dil. 
H^04, but the conod. add evolves NO. The aljove equil. 
was shown to be entirdy reversible by passing CO over 
RuItNO at 230”. RuBriNO, ^pd. in the same way, is 
a da^ brown powder with rimilar properties. RuCUNO 
was not prq>d. pure because of difluulty in prepg. RuCU- 
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(CO}a. However^ a sample of the latter da rk en e d 
when NO was passed over it. The NO Is probably not 
ionleally linked in the mol., since it always causes a deep* 
enittf in color when it enters, as contrasted with the color* 
less hypcmitsite km. John B. Milbery 

The foimatlim of green manganous solflda. m. In- 
fliienci of aolts on the transitkm of tbs red solflda to the 
graan. Qaorg Landesen and Maria Reistal. Z. anorg. 
aUem. Ckm. 216, 113-26(1033); cf. C. A. 25. 2656.— 
The effects of N£U oxalate, arsenite. chloride, perchlorate 
and thiosulfate on the rate of transformation of red to 
green MhS were studied. The effects depend on the order 
in ahich the reagents are added and on the nature of the 
pptg. agent. The oxalate definitely aooderates the transi- 
tion: the arsenite decreases the rate when NH4HS is the 
precipitant; the chloride accelerates when (NH4)iS is 
used, and the perchlorate retards when NH4HS is used 
but accelerates when the yellow polysulffde is the source of 
the S ion H. F. Johnstone 

A selenium compound of high thannoalactrie strength. 
M. A Levitskaya and V. Ya. Dlugach. Compl, rend* 
acad. eci. U. R. S. S. [N. S.], 1933, 106-8(in German 109- 
10)w-—CuiSe (I), obtained by fusing Se with Cu. is dark gray, 
sdthottt &e luster of Se, and resembles graphite. It ap- 
pease to be porous and absorbs non-oolloidal liquids. Its 
sp. gr. is 6.2. I does not permit the usual soldering; it 
does not adhere to Sn and adheres only slightly to other 
metals. Its sp. heat is 0.105. Its heat cond. was com- 
pared with that of Pb and found to be of the order of 10*”*. 
I does not soften at 900-1000^. On continued heating 
it seems to give off Se. Its sp. resistance, p. at room temp. 

1.6 X 10“* cm., that is. it is < Vioo of the value found 
by Bellati and Lussana (AtU. isi» Veneio 6. 189(1888)). 
I is pos. in a thermocouple with Cu. The authors recom- 
mend its use in thermocouples where the temp, of the 
junction is not too high and no appreciable c. d. is required, 
s. f.. for measurements of radiation and static tension. 

Louise Kelley 

Prepasmtion and constitution of the tfaiostannates. I. 
Sodium ortho- and meta-thlostannatc. Edwin £. Jelley. 
J. Ckem. Soc. 1933. 1580-1. — ^The apparent difference 
between the covalency of Sn in the 2 classes of thiostan- 
nates, meta. MsSnSi-xHtO. and ortho. M^SnSi'yHgO. was 
investigated. Results uphold the 6-oovalency of Sn. 

M. McMahon 

The molecular combinatlonB of titanium tetrachloride. 

F. Evard. BulL eoc. chim. 53. 1206-10(1933).— See 

C. A. 27. 4186. G.G. 

fliccnium sulfldes. M. Picon. Bnil, 90c, Mm* 53. 
1269-77(1933).— See C. A* 27. 4184. 5669. E. H. 

The existace of some ammoniatea of double salts. 

G. Spacu and P. Spacu. Z* anorg* allgem. Chem. 214. 

113-42(1933).— See C. A. 27. 5671. H. G. 

Reaction mechanism of silane formation, m. Robert 
Schwarz and Paul Royen. Z* anorg. aUgem* Chem, 215. 
288-94(1933). — Silane formation proceeds according to 
the following reactions: MgtSi + 2H|0 >■ (MgOH)t- 
SiH«; (MgOHlsSiHi + 4HC1 - 2Mgas + SiHt + 2HsO 
+ Ht; 2(SiHt) + - SiHi + SiHiO; 3(SiHi) + 

HiO SbHe + SiHiO. This explains the formation 
of higher sikuies in the decompn. of a single silidde. In 


1 inthecalWirofChile. The first orffem studied at 5*, 25* 
and 50^ showed no donble*sal fonuatkm. The second 
system was exaind. at 5^, 16*, 26*, 36*, 45* and 60* and 
showed the presence of 2 double salts: 2NaICMNaBr* 
IflHiO ezistkig up toabottt40*aiid 2NalQi*8NaBr-10HiO 
existing at higher temps, tom a little bdow 40*. 

H. 8. V. K. 

Compound formation between sodium iodate sad sodium 
Q iodide. John B. Riod. J* Am, Ckem. See. 56, 295-9 
(1934); cf. preceding abstr. and C. A. 27. 1505.— The 
ternary system NaIO«-NaI-HgO was reSxsmd. and 
the existence (between 20* and 55*) established of 
3 double salts: 2NaIO»-3NaI-20HsO, 2NaIOb*3NaI 
15HiO and 2NaIOi*3NaI*10I^. The results are com- 
pared with those obtained for aq. solns. of NalOi with 
NaNOi. NaQ. NaBr add Nal. resp. The possibility of 
finding other series of similarly constituted double salts 
3 is pointed out. H. S. v. K. 

Ternary systems involving alkali bromatss. John £. 
Ricd. /. Am* Chem* See* 56. 299-303(1934) .— Soly. and 
d. detns. were made for aq. solns. of NaBrQi and KBrOi 
between 5* and 50* and for the Na-salt pairs: .NaBrOi < 
NaCl (at 10* and 25*). NaBi<VNaBr (at 10*. 25* and 
45*).NaBr(VNaI(at 25*) and NaBrO«-NaiSO« (at25*). 
The following K-^t pairs were studied at 25* only; 
KBrOr-KBr. KBrQi-KI. KBrOv-KNOft and KBrOi- 
* K1SO4. In none of these systems was any evidenee 
found of double-salt formation. A comparison is made 
with systems involving NalOt and KIOi studied pre- 
viously (cf. preceding abstrs.). H. S. v, K. 

Changes in sulfur In the air at low temperaturea. R. 
Dubrisay. Chemie St Industrie 30. 767-9(1933) ;\ cf. 
C. A. 26. 379; 27. 5705. A. Papineau-Coutve 

The use of phosphoric oxide as a drying agent for hy- 

5 droChloric add. Fred Fairbrother. J. Chem. Soc* 1933. 

1539-41.— Expts. show that no reaction occurs 

when dry HCl is passed over pure PtOi at ordinary temps., 
but the presence of appreciable amts, of moisture or of 
metaphosphoric acid causes a reaction. PfOi is not a 
suitable chrying agent for HCl unless followed by conden- 
sation and fr^tionation M. McMahon 

New salts of perrhenic add. E. Wilke-D5rfurt and 
Th. Gunzert. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem* 215. 369-87 

6 (1933) . — ^Various new perrhenaUs were prepd. to show the 
analogy between perrhenic add and the O adds of the 
other dements in group VII of the Periodic Table, particu- 
larly HCIO4 and HMn04. Hexammine perrhenatesoi Co‘" 
and were prepd. by treatment of solns. of the hexam- 
minochlorides or nitrates with an excess of warm coned, 
soln. of HRe04. lCo(NHa)i](Re04)i.2HsO is obtained 
as orange-yellow, doubly retocting prisms, poorly sol. in 

. H|0 (0.469 g./l.), d:S* - 3.329. mol. voL - 285. The 
anhyd. salt has a d. of 3.506, mol. vol. 260. The Cr 
salt is obtained as dtron-yellow ptisms. d. of dihydrate 
- 3.280. mol. vol. - 287.6; of anhyd. saltd. - 3.408. 
mol. vol. 265.5. Ckromie hexaurea perrhenate [Cr- 
(CO(NHt)i)i](Re04)i. prepd. in a similar manner, is ob- 
tained as gre e n needles, much more sol. in H/!> (17.86 
g./l.), sol. in ale. (6.67 g./L), djf* - 2.652, mol. vol. - 
438.5. This salt more dosely resembles the perman- 
8 ganates. perchlorates, borofluorides and fluosulfonates. 

henates of 


oxane is formed and the H liberated acts upon the ^Hi Zn. Cd. Co^^ were prepd. by action of ooned. NII4OH on 
groups to form a homologous series of silanes. With in- the perrhenates of these metals, and are described as fol- 
creaimig no. of Si atoms, instability of the silane rapidly lows: lZn(NHi)4l (Re04)i. white, cubic crystals, sol. m 
increases, lower members of the scries and H being formed, ooned. NII4OH (1.852 g./l.), djl* • 3.608. mol. vol. 
Decompn. of SmHio gives SiH4. SitHa. SiiHi and H. 175.75; [Cd(NH.)4] (Re04)t. dbtoless. wdl formed, regu- 

Bqullibilum In the ayatem NH4NOr‘NaNOs-H|0. lar cubes, sol. in ooned. NH4OH (0.37 g./l.), dfS 
E. A. Nikitina. /. Gen. Chem* (U.S.S.R.) 3. 513-18 3.714, mol. vol. -> 183.5; [Co(NHi)4l(Re04)i, beau^id, 

(1088).— A systematic study of the systems: NH4NOr- ^ purple-red crjrstals, deoompd. by HsO into a green ba«c 
NaNQr-HfO, NHJt^OrW) and NaNOi-HiO. in the perrhenate. To prep. [Ni0^Hi)4](ReO4)i, the hexammine 
temp. Interval 0-98*. The results are compared with was first obtained, but it quiddy loses HgO to 
those of other investigators. S. L. Madorsky bright blue tetrammine. AgRe 04 dissolves in NH4OH to 

Tbo temaiy nystaam KIOi-KBr-HiO and NaIO»- form lAg(NHa)ilRe04, oolorleas. monodinic prisms, sol. 
NflBr-HiOr John B.* Ricci. /. Am. Chem* Soc. 56. in ooned. N^H (16.18 g./l.). d. - 3.901. mol. vol. - 
29(HKJ884).--SoI^. and d. detns. were made at temps. 100.5. The letraPyridine ^hemOet of Cu”. Ag, wye 
vafying between 6* and 50* of the ternary systems: KlOi- prepd.: [Cu(CiHiN)4l (Rm>J>, bhie, monod ini c crggais. 
KBr-iM> and NaIOi-NaBr-HiO, involvi^ salts fdund ad. in HgO (6.566 g./l.), d. » 2.838, md. vd. ■■ 876.5 
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(Ag(CAN) 4 ] 1 ^<eOc ^inOy kMiei to form the 

^kmuOi. which ii Ukewne very imfttftbk. 
If ft fttraun of dry NO k pftssed into ft ooncd. soln. of 
HReOii (N 0 )Re 04 k obtained fts ft eolorleMcryet.powdeft 
very hygroiNsopio and instantly decximpd. HiO. Ef- 
forts to prep, tetrft-, pentftp and heximydrfttes of these 
salts met with little suooess, as the perrhenates tend to 
form lower hydrates. H. Stoertz 

Combinationa of lime and titanic add. I. Parga- 
Pondal and K. Bergt:'^ Tonind.-^. 57» 976-7, 1000-1 
(1933). — See C. A, 28, 61*. luirl Kammermeyer 
The decompoaitionSI permanganic add in the presence 
of other adda. Jarodav Chloupek. Chem. Listy 27, 
217-22, 246-51, 270-6(1933).— The deoompn. rate of 
permanganic add stnj[ied by means of a K6nig-Martens 
spectrophotometer, gBSSmetrically and titrometrically at 
room temps, in ooncd. adds diminished in the order H^S 04 
>AcOH > HiP 04 > HfAsOi: in the last add the rate of 
deoompn. was equal to zero. The end products are quad- 
rivs^tMn oompds. or compds. corresponding to Mna 04 ; 
the aolns.^are oompletdy stable after its appearance pro- 
viding that the original solns. were made from pure sub- 
stances. In higher ooncns. of H 1 SO 4 the anhydride of 
HMnOa formed; the diange becomes manifest in the 
spectrophotometer. The solns. of permanganates can be 
detd. directly in adds of high ooncns. by a potentiometric 
titration of Fe’*‘'*‘ salts with a normal electrode of HgS 04 
as the indica.ting electrode; the results agreed with the 
visual titration. Frank Maresh 

Phydcodiemical studies of complex fonnation involving 
weak adds. VZI. Hydroferrocvanic add, and the pre- 
dpitation of ferrocyanides of silver, lead, copper, zinc, 
cadmium, cobalt, nickel and manganese. H. T. S. 
Britton and Eric N. Dodd. /. Chem. See. 1933, 1543-6; 
cf. C. A. 27, 1587. — ^H 4 Fe(CN )4 is slightly weaker than 
HtS04» 33.7% ionized in 0.0(to36 M soln. (cf. Malaprade, 
C. A. 24, 287;. Metal salt solns. were titrated oonducti- 
metrically with K 4 Fe(CN)t by means of the glass elec- 
trode, and curves are given. Ag gives a normal salt, 
which further precipitant converts into KAgfFe(CN) 4 . 
Cu, Zn, Cd, Co, Ni and Mn form normal salts, whidi are 
convert^ by further predpitant into MtFe(CN) 4 .vK 4 Fe- 
(CN)a, in which the i^ues of z are fractions less than 1. 
The combination may be either diemical or physical. 

Foster Dee &ell 

Dipyridyl- and phenanthroline-containing complex 
salts of bivalent metals. P. Pfdffer and Fr. Tappermann. 
Z. anorg. allgem, Chem. 215, 273-87(1933). — Complex 
oompds. of a^ipyridyl (dip) and o^phenatUhnAine (phen) 
with salts of bivdent metals differ from similar compds. 
contg. amines in combining with large quantities of HiO. 
Among metal salt hydrates of the 2 types [Me dipalXi.- 
nHtO and [Me pheni]Xs.fiHsO, only one individual con- 
tains less than 6HfO. This is [Ni dipt] (SCN)t.3HiO. 
The following fi-naphUialenesulfonaies were prepd.: 
[Ni phentl(O.SO|.CioHt)t.6HiO, and corresponding salts 
with Co, Fe, Zn and Cd, and the following higher hydrates: 
iNi phenaiat.lOHtO, [Ni phentlBrt.lOHtO, [Ni phen«1- 
(NOi)».9HaO, [Ni phen4l(S04).14H,0 and [Ni dipi]- 
(O.SOi.Cidl 7 %. 6(or 7)HfO. It is conduded that the H|0 
niols. belong to a complex pos. radical, as follows: [Me- 
phena(OHt)i]X|. Thus al^t the central metallic atom 
there is a shell of 6 N atoms and about this a 2nd shell of 
(i O atoms. With an excess of HtO mols., these are per- 
haps bound to the neg. radical. With Cu and Mn only 2 
mols. of the base are combined as follows: [Cupheni]- 
(O.SOi.CioH7)i.H{| 0, Mn phensCli, Mn pheni(S04)*6Hi0, 
Mn pheni(O.^.CioH 7 )t- 2 HsO, except in case of the 
compd. with bromocamphorsulfonic add, whidi has the 
cmpn. Mn phen 4 ( 0 .S 0 i.CiA 40 Br}f . 6 ( or 8)HfO. Ni- 
dipiQt is obtained by heating rose-red (Ni dipi]Cl|.6HiO. 
It is grass-green in mor and is stable in air, but cannot 
recryatd. from H^. Ni pheni(804) and Ni phemCli 
were aim prepd. The anhyd. Ni salts are green, but the 
hydrates are blue; this is thookht td indicate that 
the blue salts ftre dimiua salts [Ni t£ent(OH)t]X, and the 
green comp^. diadd bodies [Ni phenA), simffar to 


the relationahip between diromates and dichromates. 

H. Stoertz 

New color naettona df cuprous sslts. Q. Tartarini. 
Gsss. ehim, iUU, 63, 597-600(1^).— A prdiminaiy note. 
Treatment of the complex oompds. of Blau (Monatsh, 
19, 683(1898)), formed by the reaction of cupric salts 
with a,a-dipyridyl (1) and s-phenanthroline (II), with re- 
ducing agenu such as NaHSOi, HiNOH and NHsNHi 
(m) gives intense oolmr reactions varying from orange- 
yellow to red to blue to violet. This is attributed to the 
formation of complex compds. contg. univalent Cu united 
to the I or n mol. They can be prepd. easily either ^ 
treatings cupric salt in NH 4 OH with IQ and addinglor u, 
or by grinding together moist CuCl, CuBr, Cul or CuSCN 
with I or n. Since all complex cuprous oompds. contg. 
NHi or an org. base which are so far known are dthv 
cdorless, pale srellow or pale green, it was of. interest to 
study the reaction mentioned above to det. whether the 
cuprous ion can be detected in the presence of the cupric 
ion and other metal ions. Addn. of I to ammonia^ 
CUSO 4 and m gives a brown-red soln. which does not 
change when heated. Addn. of cold KI ppts. an amor- 
phous yellow compd.f while when hot the ppt. is a cryst. 
orange compd. Similar compds. are obtained with KSCN. 
Vnder the same conditions, II gives a brown-ted soln., 
which with excess II turns vi^t. Addn. of KI or KSCN to 
the brown-red soln. gives ydlow ppls.^ while addn. to tte 
violet soln. gives violet-blue ppts. A similar blue 
ppi. is formed by addn. to the violet soln. of excess NaClOi. 
This reaction is a much more sensitive one for Cu than is 
that with NHt, e. g., addn. of 1 drop of NH 4 OH, 1 drop 
HtNNH«, a little fi and a few drops of NaCl 04 soln. to 
1 cc. of 0.001 N CUSO 4 gives a blue ppt. It ako makes 
possible the distinguishing of I and U, which k not pos- 
sible by other colm reactions. The blue compd. pptd. 
by NaC 104 could not be isolated pure because of oxidation 
in air. Better results were had with the oompds. pptd. 
with KI and KSCN. To obtain pure cryst. oompds. it 
is convenient to start with the complex cupric compd. and 
reduce hot with NaHSOi in slightly add medium, rather 
than with ammoniacal HtNNHs.HCl. Thus aq. CUSO 4 , 
KSCN and I form a ppt. whidi with NaHSOi in boiling 
water ppts. on coding the complex CuSCN.QvHiNt, 

orange; its solns. in ate.I are dark red (a compd. of CuSCN 
with more than 1 mol. of I k probably present) . Prepd. 
dmilarly, except for 11 in pbm of I, the comfiex compd. 
CuSCN. CiiHiNi is orange-yellow, turning blue on treat- 
ment with excess aq. n. Aq. NHi-CuSOi reduced with 
H|NNH|.HC1, boiled with excess I, and treated with KI 
yields the complex compd. Cul .CiqHiNi, red ; its solns. In ak. 
I are dark red. n (2 mols.) and KI added to aq. CuSOi 
give a ydlow ppt., which hi boiling NaHSOi ppts. the 
complex compd. CuI.2CisHiNt, violet-blue; its dc. solns. 
are brown-red. C. C. Davk 

Complex bromo cempoonds of antimony. Walter 
Petzold. Z, anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 92-l(»(1983). — 
Crsrst. complex Br compds. of Sb are prepd. in whidi 8b 
has a valence of more than 3. These are deiked from the 
hypothetical parent compds. SbBri, SbBri, SnJBrt, SbBrt 
and SbBrt, and they are all easily obtained 'by treating 
strong HBr solns. of SbBri and an org. substituted NHiBr 
with Br. The following oompds. were prepd.: [(CH|) 4 - 
NIAtBrn, fCiH»NH)iSbiBrii, [(CHi)sNH,]SbBr 4 ,[HsN- 
C(:NH)NHi]SbBr 4 , [(C|Hi)iNHlSbBr«, [(C.H»)4N1SbBri, 
[C.H,(CHi)iNHlSbBr4, [(CHi).NHl*SbBri, [CiH,(CH.)|. 
NHliSbiBrii, [CiH.(CHf).NH] SbBri and (CiH«CH|NH)s- 
SbBri. The structure of these oompds. k discussed. In 
no case is pure Sb^ believed to be present. They are 
partly pure perhro mides and partly transitional stages be- 
tween **hromo salts*" and perbromides. H. Stoertz 

Complex bromo eompounds of quadrivalent aroenic. 
Walter Petzold. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 365^ 
(1988) .—If strong HBr solns. of (CHt) 4 NBr and AsBrii are 
treated with free Br, a findy cryst., dark red powder k 
obtained with the oompn. [(CHi) 4 NliAarBrii' (I). Re- 
crystn. from hot soln. gives d^, carmine-red, hexagonal 
plates, short hexagonal bipyramids and very kmf hex- 
agonal prisms. In a simikr manner t(CHi)tNH]iAs»Br 
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(Q) and (CfIliNB)«AadSiu (QU an wcpd. Tbeia an 
obtained M bridc<«d oystids^ 11 and Hi dowlygiveup 
Br on ataading in air^ but I is quite 8toble« even on heating 
up to 210*. Aq. solns. of these substances are gradually 
deooloriaed, the dear colorless solns. oontg. As<“ and As^ 
in the ratio 1:1. The hypothetical basis of these substances 
is AsiBri and they probably represent a transitional stage 
betwm **hromo and pgrhfomides. H. Stoertz 
Complex diloro and bromo compounda of trivalent ar« 
■enic. Walter Pctzold. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 214, 
366-^(1033). — Complex As compds. of the following 
types were prepd.: RtAsCU, RiAssCU, RAsCU, RtAsi- 
Clu» RiAi^n, RAsBri, RAsiBr? and RAsiBrioC?), in 
whidi R represents such groups as (CtHiNHi), (CH|- 
NHi), [HsNC(:NH)NH,], r(C«H.),NH,l, (CANH), 
l(CH,).NHl, (CANH), 1(CH,)4N1. The chlorides 
were e^y obtained pure and well crystd. from strong 
HCl solns. of their components. They are colorless, im- 
mediately dccompd. in HsO, in ale., and on heating. The 
bromides are ydlow but similar otherwise. The following 
individual compds. were prepd.: (CsH|NH«)fAsCli* 
(CH«NH«).As,a«, lH,NC(:NH)NH.].Asia,. [(CHi)A 
HiIAsCU, l(CA)iNHi]AsCl4, (CANH) AsCh, [ (CH|)iN- 
HliAsiaii, (CANH)»As.Clii.U,0, (NHOiAssBr., (CA- 
NHa)iA8tBri, [ (CA)iNHi] AsBr4, [ (CHi)iNH] AsBr4, 
(CANH)A8Br4, [(CHi)4N]As4BrT (1) and perhaps 
((CHi)4N1AsiBrio (11). I was prepd. only once; efforts 
to prep, it a 2^d time led to the formation of a compd. with 
higher As and Br contents, with the possible formula as 
represented by U. The structure of these compds. is 
discussed. H. Stoertz 

Complex platinum compounds with trivalent and quin- 
quevalent platinum. VI. Prafulla Chandra R4y and 
Niipendra Nath Ghosh. Z. anarg, allgem, Chem. 215, 
201-4(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 2899. — By the action of vari- 
ous org. bases upon PtBr(CA)sSs the following compds. 
were obtained: PtsHrf(CsHf)i&.2CiH^ (I), PiiBri- 
(CfHi).S|.2CAN (H), Pt4Br,.3(C,H,),Si.(CfHi)NH, 
anh Pt4Br..6(CiH.).Si.2C7HTNH, (IV), Pt,oBri.9(CA)»- 
Si.2CaWHNH* (V), Pti«Bri.9(C.H.)iSi.N(C,H7)« (VI). 
In I and n Pt is trivalent, in III the 2 addnl. atoms 
are trivalent and quinquevalent, in IV 2 of the Pt atoms 
are quinquevalent and 4 trivalent, 1 and 11 show 
sharp m. ps. and well-defined cryst. structure, but like 
the others are insol. in all ordinary solvents. U. Stoertz 
]^7rldine complex salts of coiner, cobalt, nickel, zinc 
and cadmium fluosiUcates. Kitnio Mochizuki. J. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 54, 894-7(1933) ; cf. Ten Brocck and van der 
Mculen, C. A. 25, 5862. — ^Therc were obtained 3 new 
pyridine complex salts, Ni(CAN)SiF4.5HiO, Ni(CBHiN)- 
SiP«.2H|0 and Co(CAN)SiPe.3H,0. The detns. of 
Ten Broeck of the crystd system and n of Cu(CAN)- 
SiPt.H|0 are corrected. T. Katsurai 

l^ver halide complexes of the carboxylic acids. Charles 
Prevost. Compl. rend. 197, 1661-3(1033). — The com- 
plex (RCO^hAgl reacts with R'CHiCIIR* in C4H6 to 
give RCOtCHR^-CHR'COtR. The complex (AcO)tAgl 
reacts less readily than the dibenzoate because of the 
formation cf iodoacctates and of the relative insoly. of 
AeOAg in CbHb. With ethylenic compds. capable of 
cis-trans isomerism the trons addn. predominates. Fixa- 
tion of 2 benzoxy groups seems general. W. J . Peterson 
Decomposition of thiosulfato-pentacyano-cobaltic acid 
and the isomerism of thiosulfuric add. Priyadaranjan 
R4y. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 631-5(1033). — ^A quant, 
study of the hydrolytic decompn. of R&y’s postulated o- 
and d-thiosulniric acids was made. The results were 
interpreted as confirming their existence. F. U. 

DitUosolfato-diethylenediamine cobaltates. Priyada- 
raajaa RAy and Sailendra Nath Maulik. J. Indian 
Chem. See. 10, 666-8(1933) .— Na, K and T1 dithiosulfato- 
diethylenediaiiiine cobaltates were prepd. F. U. 

Thiosolfato-tetrammlne-cobaltic series, n. Constito- 
ttan of Duff’s salt. Bhabesh Chandra R&y and Pulin 
Bitari Safkar. /. Indian. Chem. Soc. 10, 625-30(1933); 

C. A. 25, 1754.— dr- and /fUiii-Dithiosulfato-diethyl- 
enediamine sodium cobaltate, and thiosulfato-aquo- 
tiictlqdenodiarsduo oobaltk nitrate, sulfate, iodide and 


^ thiocyuiiats were prepd. The brofdide (Duff’s salt) was 
prepd. horn fmiM-thiosulfato-oqim^tetmmmine cobaltic 
bromide. Frank Urban 

Isomeric palladium diammfaies. A. A. Qrinberg and 
V. M. Shulman. CenM. rend. aead. id. U. R. S. S. 
(N. S.j, 1933,216-20.— The following Ismers of Pd diam- 
mines were prepd. by the action of NH^OAc or pyridiniunj 
acetate on aq. solns. of KsPdCU or KiPdBr4: Pd(NHi)s> 
2 Qi, Pd(NHi)tBrs, PcU^tQi and PdPyBn. These isomers 
differ from riie ones obtaii^ previously in color, oyst. 
structure, soly. and elec, cond., as well as in their b^vior 
with KI and HCl. Their color has a more brownish slmdc. 
and their solns. gradually ppt. AgCl(AgBr) when treated 
with AgNOi. Their behavior is quite similar to that of 
the corresponding Pt compds., and hence they should Ite 
considered ds forms. ’They have the structure I as com- 
pared with the known com^s. of the structure n. 


fNH, 

a-j 

TNH, 

ai 


pd 

Pd 

Lnh, 

aj 

LCI „ 

NH,J 


(I) (D) ^ 

The trans isomer is more sol. in CHCli than the ds isomer. 
The new isomers are more active with HCl than the old 
ones, and they acquire a red coloring upon the addn. of a 
few drops of Kl to their soln. in acetone. dr-Pd(NH|)a- 

^ Qs, like the bromide, reacts with KI but to a smaller extent. 
Tht same reaction is diaracteristic for cis-PdPyiCli and 
dr-PdPyiBrs in CHCU, in which case the upper (aq. 
layer) acquires a red color. The numerical data for the 
soly. and dec. cond. of various ds and trans isom^ are 
tabulated. A. A. Boehtlmgk 

The apparent atereoiaomeriam of die ferrous tetrapyri- 
(Bne-dithfocyanatea. G. Spacu. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 

5 216, 165-72(1933); cf. Rosenheim, el al., C. Aj 26, 
5025.— S. present! a revieqr of his papers (C. A. 9, 180; 
10, 2175) to show that he had the compd. daimed and 
that Rosenhdm’s compd. is on incompletdy reduced mixt. 
Reply. Arthur Rosenheim. Ihid. 1*1^-5(1933). 

Foster Dee Snell 

Salta of iron carbonvl hydrogen. K. Feigl and P. 
Krumholz. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 215, 242-8(1933).— 
The following salts of the add Fe(CO)4Hs were prepd.: 

6 (Fe(CO)«][Cd(NHi),l (I), by treating Cd(CAOi), with 
coned. NH4OH and Fe(CO)i in an atm. of N, filtering, 
washing with dil. NHi, with EttO, and drying in a vacuum. 
It is obtained as colorless prisms which slowly turn brown 
in the air, are sol. in AcOH, and are deoompd. by mineral 
adds to give Fe(CO)4Ht. Heating converts it into yellow 
[Fe(CO)4]Cd. [Fe(CO)4l[Cd(^)fl, prepd. in a similar 
manner, is obtained as ydlowish prisms, more stable than 

- I, which react in a similar manner with adds. ([Fe- 
(CO)4]H)f[Ni(NHi)f], yellowish brown, is obtained by 
treating NiCli with NHt and Fe(00)4 for 6 hrs. It is de- 
compd. by H|0, AcOH and mineral adds to form Fe(CO)4- 
H, and [Fe(CO)4li. \[Fe(CO)4lH),IFc(aa’-phen),l is 
prepd. by dissolving em^^hewinlhroline and Pe^4 in HsO 
and adding NHs and Fe(CO)B. After 1 hr., bright red 
crystals are obtained, stable in air, sol. in MeOH and ace- 
tone, decompd. by adds to give Fe(CO)4Hs and red sol. 

B ferrous phenanthroline. [Fe(CO)4]Cd is only decompd. 
in air after many days, is mi^ more stable to adds thati 
the other salts, and heated in the absence of air gives Pe, 
CO and Cd. I in BtiO reacts as follows — ^Fe(CO)4Cd + 
2I1 Fe(CO)4li + Cdlf, and Py reacts with this to form 
Fe(CO)|I^iIi. The structure ol these salts is discussed. 

Stoeru 

Bphraim, Fritz: A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry. 

9 2nd ed., enlarged. English ed. by P. C. L. Thome* 
London: Gurney & Jadoon. 842 pp. 28s. Reviewed 
in Chem. Trade J. 94, 84(1934). 

Pirringtou, J. R.: Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry. 
4th ed. New York: The Macmillati Co. 1062 pp. 

Ant, Hans: Untersudiungen fiber die Alkalicarbide. 
Bonn. 1931. 40 pp. 
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7— ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


W. T. HALL 

Q uin al d ic acid aa an analytical raacent. Detetmination eubatancea widi the quartz lamp. E. Ekmann and A. 

and aepaiadon of copj^, zine. cadmium and unninm. SamyKhlavcwa. Riechsloff~Jnd. 8, 221-2(1033).— The 

Colorixnotric determinatioii of iron. Priyadaranjan R&y fluorescent cfTects of the foUowitiK pure substances and 

«iii(l Mukul Kumar Bose. Z, anal, Chem, 95, 400-14 ccnnbinations arc reported: (1) c. p. pipcronal, com. 

— Ju.st as 8-hydroxy quinoliue lias been te pipcronal alone and m comtnnaticm with 10% terpinol 

(litK. MRi A1, Cu, Cd, Zni etc., the Na salt of ot-quinaldic hydrate, (2) vanillin and each of its combinations with 

.ifid can l)c used for the quant, pptn. of Cu, Cd, Zu and 3 10% acetanilide, 1% salicylie acid, 10% BzOH, 10% 

I O2, and for the sepn. of Cu from Cd, P, As, Pb, Ni, Co, coumarin, 10% terpinol hydrate, 20% MgS04 and 10% 

Mti, etc. In the absence of Fe and Zti, it is sp. toward Cu sucrose, (3) eoumanti and coumarin combing 

ATid can be used for detecting Cu in the presence of all with 10% terpinol hydrate, 20% MgSOi and 10% acet- 

icitioiis except. Fc. Important sepns. of Zn from other anilide, (4) menthol and menthol with acetanilide, 

iknients calti also be accomplished with this reagent. H. M. Burlage 

With Ke'*"^a dark red fairly sol. ppt . is formed in the cold ConditionB for the potentiometric titration erf copper 
hut It changes over, particularly with rising temp., to a with eodium sulfide and a platinum electrode. Jang 

kss sol. bluish violet modification. Possibly this is a case Bahadur Jha. J. Indian Chem, Soc, 10, 643-7(1033). — 
orns-Lrans isomerism. Todet. Cu, add 2^ ml. of 2 4 In the polcntiiimetnc titration of Cu with NaaS soln. 

1I>( b to the solii. coiitg. 10 -50 mg. of Cu in a vol. of about Ilg has l»eeii used as reference electrode, but Pt can he used 

150 nil. Heat lo boiling and add dropwise the 3.5% soln. instead. Good rt^ults are obtained in the presence of the 

(1 the reagent in water. Kilter through a Gooch crucible, pro]HT quantity of AcOH. In tlie atialY.sis of a soln. of Cu 

(li> »t 125*' and weigh as Cii(C]oH«NOt)a.Il40. The ppt. dissolved in HNOi the excess HNO* is removed by evapn., 

u ^leciiandcrvsl. Cd can he detd. similarly except that the the soln. is neutralized with NaOH until a slight ppt. is 

soil! must be neutralized with NllaOIJ or NaOH after the produced, the ppt. is di.ssolvcd in AcOH and 1 cc. of 0.4 JV 

afldn of the reagent. Zn gives a similar ppt. The AcOH is added in excess for 25 ml. of soln. If consider- 

I \a ss acid should be iieutraTizcd with NU4OH and 2-5 ml. able Cu is present more AcOH should be added. 
f»f ilil. AeOH added. UOi can lie detd. in the same way ^ W. T. H. 

tltei •> 7 g. of NII4CI has been added to the neutral soln. Detenninatioii of the copper content of commercial 
iMltir-paper rnilp may Ik* iiect*ssary in filtering. Cu can minium. II. Blumcuthal. MiU,deut, ^1atertalspnlfungs•‘ 
\H St pd. from Cd, PI >, Mu, Ni and Co by adding dil. AcOH anstaU,, Smiderkeit 22, 41(1933).- Make a paste in a 1. 
01 H SO4 iK'fore adding the reagent. Zn can be sepd. flask of 100 g. samiile and 1(X) ml. water. To the paste 

fidin Mil, Ca and Ha by adding AcOH before pptg. Fe*'*' add 170 ml. of 6 A' HNOt. Dissolve all the Pb|04 by 

i.iii be dt'td. colorimetrically bv adding in succession 1 ml. cautious addn. of 20% KNOs soln., carefully avoiding an 
ol 5% NHiOH.HCl soln. (to reduce Fc'*’ +’♦■), 1 nd. of I % excess. About 00 70 ml. is usually required. Expel 
stihi nf the n*agciil and I ml. of 10% KCN (to intensify 6 ony IINOb by boiling 10 min., add 3-4 drops of 15% 
llu eotoi j. The rc^agi'iit can lx* recoveix*d from solns. by HsOs and boil 10 min. more. Neutralize with 20% Nas- 
rninnng ihe Cn salt, satg. with HjS, flltcnng olT the CuS, CCb until a slight permanent ppt. of PbCOi is formed and 
txai’i, the nitrate to dryness and recrystg. from glacial dissolve this in 6 iV^ HNO|, adding about 0.5 ml. in excess. 
XiOlI W. T. H. Boil again to expel CO3 and add 10 20 ml. of cold satd. 

Electrocapillaxy method of qualitative analysis. S. 1. HsS water. Shake well and heat to boiling. Filter, wash 

I)\cichk(ivskiY, V. Hstinskava and Mitropolskil. J. Gen. with hot water and wash the ppt. into a 200-ml. Erlen- 

( //nt7 ((T S S.K.) 3, 478 80(1933).- A methfid fordetg. mevei flask. Add 5 ml. of coned. II8SO4 and boil until 

ion iiHihihtv in filter paper which has Ixcii impregnated dense fumes of SOi are evolved. Cool, add 60 ml. of 

viitli gelatin or agar-agar is being develoiK'd. If crystals ^ water, heat to boiling, cuol again and filter off the FbS04 
ol KI and K2Cr04 arc ploi'ed in the path of Ph ■*”*■, Ai* and ppt. Wash ihe ppt, with dil. HiS04. To the filtrate add 

111, ' tons which are lieingj alisorlicd by the capillarity of the HtS water, heat until sulfides settle, filter and wuh with 

TM|iir, Phis tonus first, then AKjCrQ4 and firiallv HgsCr04; hot water. Burn tlic filter in a porcelain crucible and 

tins nidiinitrs that the ion mobility of Pb ■*■**■ > Ag"*^ > Hg'*’. dissolve the ash in hot 6 N HNOj. Make ammoniacal and 

W. P. Ericks filter off any ppt. that may form. In the filtrate dct. the 
Industrial application of chemical emission spectrsl Cu ccdoriinctrically. If the Cu content is lielqiw 0.(X)l% 

analysis to the examination of commercial products. H. take a larger sample. No results are given. W, T. II. 

Mont/. Z. P>/ deul. Ing. 77, 1321 -6(1933).— A brief g A new method for the volumetric estimation of lead. 
nmiiidr\ is given of the theory of spi*ctral aiialvsis and of Mia-Nan Lu. J. Chinese Chem. Sor. 1, 139-42(1933). — 

tin pidctical apidicalioti to the detection of small quanti- PbOi is tormed by the action of NaOCl in alk. soln., and the 

tK*' ol iiiipunties in metal products. W. T. II. ppt. is titrated iodometrically. Wm. H. Adolph 

bpectroanalytical examinalion of commercial and very Determination of the lead content of tinned containers, 
e metals. III. Aluminum. Walthcr Gerlach and E. Wohnlich. Z. Unlersuch. Lebensm. 66, 4S3 00(1933). 

Uiedl .Sitzlter. math, nalurw. Abt. hayer. Ahad. A discu&sion of methods. F. L. Dunlap 

n Mnmhen No. 2, 227 #36(1933) ; cf. .4.27, 5271.— Detennination of magnesium in aluminum-magnesium 
NnitfOKiums ill the region 31KX)-4;)00 A. arc given for A1 alloys containing manganese. H. Blumeuthal. MiU. 

tioin SI veral sources. All the impurities can be detected. 9 dent. MaleruUpnljungsansUiU, Sonderheft 22, 42-3(1933).— 
^ III ni fiiialvses for i^e and Si in the puriT sorts agree well Take enough of the uoy to furnish about 2 milU-equiv. of 

^itli the spi*ctral detn. but not for the impure samples. Mg. Dissolve the A1 in hot NaOH soln. tising 3 g. NaOH 

^**1 was found in cmisiderable quantities in nearly all for each g. of alloy. Filter off the residue and wadh It 

Miii|)k‘s. Sc but no Oa was found in A1 from the Am. with hot water. Dissolve it in HCl with a little HNQi. 

yiiiiiiiinini Co. The relative amts, of Ag, Cr, Cu, Fe, Add 20 ml. of 50% tartaric acid soln., a sufficient quantity 

^'* 1 , Mil, Ni, Pb, Sc, Si, Ti, V and Zn are estd. tn each of (N!^)sHP04 nan, and 6 g. of NH 4 CI. Dll. to about 
''**;il>le. Janet E. Austin 150 ml. 1 ^ add NH| soln. until most of the free add is 

Detenninatioii of admixtures of ciyaUliiie odoritoroua neutrsliaed. Heat the dear soin. to 70* and pour it 
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quickly into GO ml. of 10% NHa Botn,, washing out the 1 a p fikata 1$, 432-6(1038).— The flOlor reaefeioii of TIbIl 
beaker with hot water. After a cryst. ppt. of MgKH 4 * and Subbarow (C. A. 20» 1002-8) ia uaed in d«|g. p h\ 
POi.6HfO has formed, add 30 ml. of 25% NHt soln. and means of the Pidfrich photometer. To 5 oc. of OhMliati 
allow to stand some hrs. Filter, wash with dll. NHa and soln. oontg. 0.002-0.064 mg. P add 1 oc. of 2.6% 
ignite to pyrophosphate. Det. the Mn content of the MoOainS JVHiSOa. tfaen0.4cc. of aO.26% soln. of 1.2.4- 
weighed pyrophosphate by dissolving it in HCl. neutralize aminonaphtholsulfonic add. Dil. to 10 cc.. diake. l(>t 
ing with 2nO and titrating with KM 11 O 4 by the Volhard stand 10 min., and compare the blue color. A. W. C. 
method. The Mn rontciit will be lower than the total Mn AppUcstion of potentiimetiic analjals in 6 m aleel plimt 
in the alloy. W. T. H. ^ Inboimtofy. VI. Detemilnatioa ol auUur In iron, steel, 

Microanalytical determination of palladium by means of lenoua luloya. daga and orea. G. Thanheiser and V 
dimethylglyozime, methylbenzoylgfyozime and salicylil- Dickens. MtU. Kaiser-'Wilhdtn Inst, Risenforsch., Dus^ 
dIOKime. H. Ilulzer. Z. anal, Chem, 95. 392A00 rddor/ 15. 266-62(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 242.— The dim 
(193.3). — A hot aq. soln. of dimcthylglvoxinie added in culties encountered in the combustion method (burning m 
dight euTss to a Pd** .soln. gives a ppt. which yields an O current) by Holthaus are eliminated in a potentio- 
upon ignition 111 H. If Pt is present, a few drops of metric method in which HsS04 is titrated with NaOH 
perhydrol should Im* added before introduction of the immediately on formation; smdler samples and more dil 
pr(*cipitaiit. Good n*sults were obtained in detg. 1 -4 mg. solns. can be used. S in steel and pig iron could be easih 
of Pd ill the presence of .3-6 mg. of Pt. Methyllienzoyl- a detd. by burning the samples in a current of O. Slogs and 
glyoximc can be substituted for the dimethvlglyoxime and ores can be treated in the same way when a .small amt (jf 
is somewhat liettcr. Siniilarlv. if a slightly acid soln. of electrolytic Fc or an Fe with very little S is added to tlx 
pd » IS treated with a hot. aatd., filtered soln. of sample. In the presence of F this test cannot be made, 
.salicylaldioxime in water an egg-vellow ppt. is obtained but the titration of the HiSOi must lie made w^h an iodidi 
which can t)C washed with water and eold 30% ale., dried solution instead of NaOH. Otherwise the presence of aIl^ 
at no** and weighed. It contains 28 17% Pd. other usual dement (Cr. V. Al, etc.) had no influence on 

W. T. H. the efficacy of the method, which can be carried out in 'i 
A titrimetric micro method for the determination of minutes. Nine references. M. Hartcnheim 

potassium. L. Jendrassik and J. Sz61. Bioc hem. Z, 267, ^ Analysis of copper-nickal-plated steel msteriele. K 
124'-7(1933). — The KsNa|Co(NOt)«| ppt. is collected on Deiss and H. Blumenthal. miU, dent. Malenalprufurtff- 

asbestos and dissolved in HsSOi. tin liberated HNOa is oxi- sanstalt, Sonderh^t 22. 32-7(1933). — Methods depending 

dized with KMnOi and its excess is detd. iodimetricallv. upon dissolving the plated metal away from the steel an 

S. Morgulis usually defective, as the coating penetrates into sled 

Volumetric determination of uranium in highly ferrif- The following procedure is recommended. Take h l.r> g 

erous ores. Walbs K. Bennett. J. Am. Chem. Soe. 56. of sample and dissolve most of the plate by treatment with 

277 '-80(1934).— Large quantities of Fe can be deposited a mixt. of 3 parts HNOi (d.»1.4) and 1 part HNPs (d 

clectrolytieallv upon a Hg cathrxle and thus sct>d. from 5 1.52). As soon as the evolution of nitroas fumes Stops, 
small quantities of U. 33 and V V cannot In: detd. the solvent action is over. Pour off the acid into a pnrci 

accurately when Ti is (irescnt by reduction with Zn and lain evapg. dish and wasH the metal several times with 

titration with KMn 04 . 3'he method recominetided water. £vap. on the water bath, moisten the residue with 

consists in decompg. the ore with II 1804 and HF. taking up UN HNOt. dil. with hot water and det. Cu clcctrolyticaliy 

the residue in dil. ntS 04 , fusing any unattacked mineral after neutralizing with NHi. adding 7 ml. of coned HNO^, 

with KHS 04 . pptg. the Fe, 33, Al, TTOi, etc., with NH 4 OII, 5 ml. of coned. H 1 SO 4 and water to make 150 ml Aftn 

dissolving the fipt. in HsS 04 , pptg. the he electrolytically the Cu is all deposited, evap. the soln. on the sand bath 

and the Ti with ciipferron, evapg. to HiSf )4 fumes and till HiSOi fumes arc evolved. Cool. dil. with watei and 

decompg. excess cupferron with the aid of llNOi, removing 6 sat. with HjS to ppt. any residual Cu. filtei and det the Cu 
excess HNOi by strong fuming, dilg.. 1 educing with a c'olcirimctrically. Expel HaS from the filtrate, oxidi/i 

Jones’ reductor and titrating with KM11O4. W. T. H. with Bn. make ammoniacal and filter off hydrated F( >C)| 

Spectral method for control in the preparation of maUe- Det. Ni electrolytically in the strongly ammoniacal soln 

able iron. G. S. Landsberg, S. L. Mandelstam, 8. M. Now take the undissolved steel from the first tieatineut, 

RaiskiT. J Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 771 9(1933) — coveritwithfiOml. ofacoldsoln. of 13ml. Bnin 1 1 oftiA 

I'his is a rapid visual method for detg. the Quantity of Si in HCl. After about 10 min. with frequent shaking, pout 
malleable iron, varying from 0.75 to 1 5%. The red Fc off the acid and wash the metal with water. Boil off tlu 

line X 0400 A., and the red Si line X 0340.7 A. are excess Bn and .sat. with HsS to ppt. Cu and det. the Cu 

employed. Variation in the self -induction of the arc ' colorii^etrically after dibsolving the CiiS by itself. Iht 
circuit causes unequal variation in the intensity of the 2 the Ni in the filtrate by the dit^ethylglyoxime method, 

lines. Their intensities are visually equalized bv varying after fioiling off HfS, oxidizing with lINOi and adding 

the sdf induction. From the analysis of a no. of known tartaric acid. Digest the undissolved steel for anothei 5 

samples a curve is constructed, in which self -induction at min. with HCl + Br^ in order to make sure that all Cu and 

equal intensity is plotted against Si content, and the con- Ni have been removed. W. T. 11. 

tent of an unknown mav Ijc directly read off the curve. Antimony tridiloride method for determining the lead 

Rino Hanninen dioxide content of minium. H. Blumenthal. Mttt 


Determination of mereufy content of ffie air. Alfred 
Stock and Fncdiich Ciuuel. Ber. 67B. 122-7(1934). 

S. believes that it is iniurioiis to health to breathe con- 
tinuously air coiitg. a few thousandths of 1 mg. of Hg per 
cu. m.. as is likely to l>e the case 111 the offices of dentists or 
in labs, where gases ore confined over Tig Three niethcxis 
of detg. such small quantities ol Hg are described and 
shown to give good results: (1) The air can be passed 
through a tube chilled by liquid air, the deposited Hg 
diasdved in Cl water and deposited electrolytically on Cu 
wire, the deposit volatilized and the vol. of the condensed 
Hg measured under the microscope. (2) Instead of using 
liquid air. liquid N can be used. Instead of cooling and 
unng Cl water Moldavski’s method (C. A. 25. 1179) of 
Bff with the vapor and absorbing the HgBrs In 
wnglarcan be used. W. T. H. 

lOMdAtefinlttalicn of fdiosnliorus by means of 6ie 
M. Giani. Gtarff. chim. ind. 


e deul. Materialpnifungsafi stall, Sonderheft 22 , 40 1 (193.3) 
Weigh out 0.7 g. of PbOji or 2 g. of Pbi04 in a 3(X)-iiil. 
Erlenmeyer flask contg. 8 g. of NaCl and 50 ml. »f 
standardized soln. contg. about 15 g. SbCb dissolved in 309 
ml of coned. HCl and dild. with water to make 1 1. (This 
soln. is standardized by taking 25 ml. of it. adding 15 ml 
of coned. HCl and 25 ml. of-walcr, heating to boiling an< 
titrating with 0.1 Af KBrOi to len end point with nicthsl 
orange.) Heal the soln. to boiling while rotating thi 
9 contents of the flask, and when all the Pb |04 has been 
diasdv^. titrate the excess SbCla with KBrOi sohi 
Standardize the KBrOi sbLn. against metallic 8b. No 
analytical results are given. W. T. H. 

Reactloiis for disttni^ighing red and vellow 
oxide. I. C. Ritsema. Pham. Wemiad 71. 
(1984).— Fifteen tests are described for distinguishing 
between red and yellow HgO. The foUowing are recom- 
mended: (1) Shake 0.25 g. of the aunple^th 10 cc. of 
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J0% (NH<)^,^oir to Mttte te 2 mta.. dmt about i Tresclum (cf. C. A. U, 4994) has the theoretical advan- 
i i, add 6 and boil.^ yeUow HgO the sola, tage over I that but one nitration product is likely to be 

l)ecomes tortM on oo^ng> with red HgO the soln. remains formed. The testa indicated that it is capable of good 

dear. (2) SiaJm C^6 g. ctf the sample with 26 <». of results under favorable conditionBi which include absence 

treshly prttpd; 0.02% K4Pe(CN)« and 6 oe. of 5% Na- of org. matter as from plant exts.i Mn or hidide saltsj 
HCQi, pl^ m the for 16 min., decant 10 cc. and although smaU amts, of AcOH. (COOH)*. H1PO4 and 

atidify tto with HCl. The soln. becomes blue with yel- EtOH were harmless. The following modification of the 

low but remains c^orlem with red HgO. (3) original method is recommended: Evap. the alk. sample 

Shake 0.06 g. sample with 6 cc. of 10% NH4OH and allow ^ soln. to dryness in a flask, add 0.2 ml. 2,4-xylcnol and 60 
to bettle. The 8ui>eniatBnt liquid is turbid (Millon's ml cold dil. HtS04, (6 vol. coned, acid with 3 vol. H9O) ; 

wito yellow, clear with red HgO. (4) To 0.2 g. or, omit the evapti., adding coned. H1SO4 in iiroper ratio 

ample add 1 drop of phenolphthalcin soln. and 6 cc. of with cooling during the addn.; if NiO« exceeds 10 mg., 

(» 2% MgCl* wd shake.* Yellow HgO gives a rose or red iisi‘ more acid mixt. in proportion. Stopper and shal^ 

utlor to the soln., red HgO gives no color. (6) Shake 0.1 until the evapti. residue is detached from the flask. Keep 

^ of the ^plc with 5 cc. of 2% N^CN. Ydlow HgO on the sand bath at 60® with frequent shaking for 4 hrs. or 

^ives a microcryst. ppt. nf basic Hg>[H4 thiocyanate, red overnight. Cool before otxmiiig the fla^, pour into a 600- 

lUO givess no ppl. (0) To 10 cc. of a hot sedn. of 20% 760-ml. distg. flask and rinse the nitrating flask with dU. 

N.19CO1.IOH1O and 10 drops of formalin add 0.1 g. of the 3 NaOH and H*0 to 400 ml. vol. Distil with a low flame 
sample and heat to boiling. Yellow HgO imparts a intoa260-m]. volumetric flask contg. 25 ml. iV NaOH kept 

hiownish green or tdack color (reduction to Hg) . (7) cold. When the receiver is nearly filled, arrange the app. 

Shake 0.05 g. sample with 0.06 g. acctylsalicylic acid in 6 and allow the condenser to heat, to drive over any nitro 

i( of 5% NH4OH. Yellow HgO gives a turbidity, red compd. adhering. Make up to vol. at 20® and compare in 

HgO none. ^ (8) Shake 0.0^. sample with 0.16 g. acetyl- a colorimeter with about the same quantity of nitrate 

saiicvlic acid in 5 cc. of 1% NH4OH. Allow to settle, standard carried through the process. ITie use of the 6- 

(Itcant */a of the solu., dil. with 5 cc. HsO and boil. nitro-2,4-xylcuol standard of B. and T. gave iiiconst. 

Villow HgO gives a cloudy soln. on cooling, red HgO a lesults, only 70-4i0% of theory. C. J. SchoUenberger 
(li ar soln. A. W. Dox ^ Speedy methods of determining the moisture in a eub- 

Voliimetric determination of chlorate by induced reduc- stance. S. Stanworth. Trans. Ceram. Soc. 32, 443-62 

tion in the prehence of osmium tetroziae as a catalyst. (1933). — ^A weighed .sample is mixed with CaCi in a closed 

karl Glcu. Z. ana/. Chem. 95, 386-92(1933). —To the container filled with a pressure gage. The H|0 content is 

i ijtiiv. of 10 ml. of 0.1 JV KClOa 111 100-160 ml. of JV H9SO4 measured by the pressure produced by CiHs. H. F. K. 

.ulrl .in excess of 0.1 iVAssOi soln. Add 4 small portions of A generd analytical procedure for the todcoloslcal 
NallCOa (2 3 g. in all) fiotn a spatula m order to replace detection of the metalUc elements, including thaUliiin, 

111 aith CO*. Add .3 drops of 0.01 Af OSO4 soln. and 3 uranium and vanadium. L. Sfinchez Gutsandc. Arch, 

(liops of ferroin indicator soln. (o-pliciiantroline-Fe c med. legal 3, 205-18(1930). The tissues arc treated with 
lomplex) and titrate with 0.1 ,JV Cc(Sf>4)2 soln. till the H1SO4 and HNOi. The fat is sepd. out and the HNO* 
(oloi of the M)ln. changes from red to colorless Then, to removed by evapn. The insol residue is examd. for AgQ 
iii.ikc sure that suflicient arsenite was used, add 5 ml. of and sulfates of Ba, Sr and J^b. Groups I and II are pptd. 
\s,( h soln. and see whether the end point is obtained again by HtS, the filtrate w tested for T1 with Kl, then Na*S is 
i^ith 5 ml. of AsiOs soln. Values obtained arc about 0.2% added to ppt. Ni, Co, Fe, Mn, U, Zn, Al, Grand V. The 
too high. The procedure succeeds in the presence of any remainder of the procedure is according to the usual 
(]iiaiititv of iM'rchlorate, but if much Cl* is present, methods of qual. analysis. L. K. Gilson 

( iiougli Hg(C]04)s soln. must be added liefcne expcllmg air The determination of oiganic halogen bv the method of 
to make stue that all Cl* is present as ttndissocd. HgCb. 6 O. Gaapaxini. Kiut Heller and G. Patzelt. Ann. Mm. 

W. T. H. applfcata 23, 391 -0(1933).— Polemical with Illari (cf. 
lodometric microchemical determination of iodate and C. A. 27, 3420). A. W. Contieri 

dichromate in small concentrations. Use of silver cataly- Convenient micro method for estimating sulfur la or- 
siB S Ktihncl. Z. anal. Chem. 95, 414-18(1933).-- ganic compounds— modification of ter Meulen's method. 
Vs reagents use 0.01 N NasSiOi prepd. from an aged 0.1 N Harish Chandra Goswami and Pulin Bihari Sarkar. /. 
soln by diln. with COa-free and redistd. water. Keep Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 611-15(1933).— The ter Mculen 
utifltr N gas. Prep. 0.005 N KIOi from 0.1 N soln. by methixl (C. /1. 16, 2094), which dei^emls upon heating the 
(lil^ with ledlstd. water. To standardize NaaStOi, take substance in a stream of H in the presence of a catalyst^ 
in ml. of standaid KIO« sdn., add 10 ml. of 4 ' whereby all S is converted into HtS, absorption of the 

and 10 ml. of 0.001 N Al«,NOi prepd. with redistd. water. HtS in NaOH and titration of the sulfide iodomctrkally in 
iothi mixt. add 70 ml. of redistd. water and pass a stream the usual way, has tiecn adapted to the detn. of small 
of COj tlirough the soln. for 30 min.’ to remove O. Wark~ quantities of S. W. T. H. 

mvjtt orange or red light, add Ig. of pure Kl, rotate the New method for the microchemical determiiiatioaL el 
liquid till the solid has all dissolved and idlow the reaction methanol in the presence of important quantities of Iti 

to lake place for 5 min. in the dark. Tlicn add 3 ml. of homologs. Michel Idanry. Compt. rend. 198, 94-7 
'tan h soln. and titrate with Na^St^* For comparison of (1934). — Contrary to the prevailing opinion, M^H to 

tlu ( nd point use the same vol. of another soln. contg. the g ^nie extent is present in ill fermented materials. The 

Mtm quantity of Agl. To analyze for chromate or iodate method here proi>ciscd is capable of detecting MeOH when 

iMiH-MM'd exactly as just descril)^, or treat with Kl and only about 0.1% MeOII is prciicnl in a sample of ale. It is 

distil off the It into Kl solu. which has been freed not a coloiimetric method but is based upon the trans- 
O, and to the K1i soln. add AgNOi, HfS04 and starch formation of the primary ale. into an iodide, the regenera- 
and titrate with Naa&Ot. The results indicate that the tion of the MeOH by treatment with aq. AgOAc and the 
niuhoil IS reliable. . W. T. H. measurement of the reducing power of the ale. All 

Comparative Invastigatioiis on methods for nitrate primary ales, have the OH group n*placed by one atom of I, 

^^termination. F. Alten and H. Weiland. 2. Pftanaen^ and fractional distn. of the regenerated ale. results in 

ernahr., DAngung Bodenk. 32A, 337-48(1933).— The 9 volatilization of all MeOH and some EtOH with prac- 
mu luilsulfonic acid methods (I) were not investigated, as tically none of the higher homologs. llien MeOH is 
uu ir characteristics are well known. The Ph»NH method oxidized to COi and the other ales, to RCOiH, 1.5 times as 
Tillmans and Suthoff (cf. C. A. 5 , 8211) was fairly much Oi being required to form the COs from MeOH as to 
•iccutate for 1-2.6 p. p. m. nitrate and is not afoted by form the carboxylic acids from the homologs. Thq iodisa- 
chWult . The brucine method of Autenri^ and Funk tion takes place advantageoutiy in the app. of Zeisel-Fanto 
II I C. A . 7, 3027) gave viuiable results at different times; at 106^ with CaCOt in tiie wash tiottle. The iodides are 
use of a reagent preserved with CHCU was especially cotlectod In aq. AgOAc soln. at 43-60* and a current of 
tmfavorable. The 2,4-xylcudl method of Blom and COs at 3D bubbles per min. is passed through the app. lor 
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U5 min. Then, after 2 hrs., there will be complete regen* 1 
eration of MeOH and EtOH, and the soln. is then d&td. 
into a 60-fnl. measuring flask. For the detn. ctf the 
reducing imwer, 5 ml. of distillate is i>oured into 10 ml. of a 
mixt. of 20 mg. KjCrsOr and 5 ml. of coned. H1SO4. 
After 15 hrs. at room tcfiip. the excess oxidant is detd. 
iodomctrically. This gives the reducing power of the ale. 
mixt. The residue of salts remaining in the distg. flask is 
treated with dil. lihTOi and the residual Agl weighed. ^ 
This gives a rrieasun* of the quantity of 1 required to form ^ 
MeT and some Ktl . From the Agl formed and the reduc- 
ing power ol the ale. it is easy to compute how much 
MeOH IS present, lit cause 2 mols. MeOH require 3 mols. of 
C)/ and 2 mols. of EtOIl require 2 (>j. W. T- H. 

The determination of lactic add. B. J. Krijgsmati. 
Arth. merland. physiol. 18, 503-13(1933). — A comparison 
of the colontnefric method of Mendel and Goldschcidcr 
(C. A. 20, 1252) for tlic detn. of lactic acid with the 3 
method of Dische and Lasxlo {C, yl. 21, 3541). The 
vcratrole nicthorl is somewhat more exact than the hydro- 
quinonc method. F. L. Dunlap 

Acid titration of betaine in acetone. K. Lindcnitr0m- 
Latig. Biocitem, Z. 267, 45-0(1933). — Contrary to 
Kodor's claim that betaine m acetone lakes up no IlCl 
(C. A, 27, 2702), tins can be titrated (97.3-100%) witli 
naphthyl red as mdiealor. S. Morgulis 

todometric determination of mono- and disaccharides. ^ 
K. S^dhlcn(lcr. Pharm. hfonalsh^ 14, 281 -3(1033) .— 
The method proposed d(‘peri<ls upon the fact that these 
substances arc quant itntivelv oxidi/ed to ITjCiO^ by Na- 
OBr tinder the influence of a beam of light. Into a 250-cc. 


VoL 28 

glassHfl:oppered Brlenmeyer flask btroduee 60 oc. 0.1 jv 
KBrOi and add 1 g. KBr; after it has dissolved, adds cc. 
at 25% HCl to liberate Bri and follow this bunediatelv 
with 10 g. of NaOH. Stopper the flask at once and dis- 
solve by shaking and coaling under rimniug water. Add 
this soln. to the su;^ (10-35 mg. b water, max. amt. 30 
cc.), mix and subject to a beam of light (15 nun. for 
monosaccharides, 20 mm. for disaccharides), keeping at .1 
temp, of 16-17^. Add KI and HCl and titrate with 
NavSxOa soln. The results appear to be accurate. 

H. M. Buriage 

Preparation of soluflons of bvertase for the determine, 
tion of sucrose. J. Udioucq. /. pharm, chim. 18, 292 .s 
(1033). — If thymol water is used b the prepn. of bvertase 
soil!. (Boiirquclot, C^A.2, 1153), only 97% of sucrosi- is 
hydrolyzable. With a 0.1% soln. of o-kydroxyguinolnte 
K U sulfale (“sitlfoquinol**) as a preservative, a 100% 
inversion is obtained, and invertasc solns. so treated 
remained active and limpid at the end of 3 months. 

S. Waldbotl 


New color reactions of cuprous salts (Tarterini) 6. 


Wei4;er, Paul; and Gutzeit, Grdgoire : Manuel de chitiue 
analytique qualitative mmdrale. Geneva: Gi^org & Cic. 
40<i pp. F. 10. 

Lutz, Otto: Recherches sur les dosages et la separation 
du nickel et dii zinc. Thesis, Gemeva. 1030. 21 pp. 

Zeisset, Adolf: Ober die Auwenduiig ciniger Denvati 
des Acenaphtens uiid des Fluorens in der aiialytisclicii 
Chcmie. Thasis, Stuttgart. 1031. 40 pp. 


8— MINERALOGICAL AND GEOIDGICAL CHEMISTRY 

EDGAB T. WnURKY AND J. F. SCHAIREK 


A note on the nimerals coopeiite and braggite occurring 
b platlniferouB concentrates from the Transvaal. H. R. 
Adam. 7. Chrm, Afet. Mtmng Soc, S. Afrtra 34, 132-G 
(1033) — The history of the discovery and final identifica- 
tion of cooperite and braggite is given, with th<' compn. of 
each. Alden H. Emerv 

Crystal habit of uranbite from Cardiff Township, 
Ontimo. A. L Parsons. Uiiiv. T<yroiito Studies, OeoL 
Senes No. 32, 17-18(1032). — ^A combination ol culie and 
octahedron is most frequent; oilier fortns and twins 
(fluorite law) arc rare. Alden H. Kincrv 

Twinned beryl from Lyndoch Township, Renfrew 
County, Ontario. A. L. Parsons. Univ Toronto Stud- 
ies, Series No. 32, 23-4(1932).— The twin-plane is 
(1122). - Alden H. Emery 

A tcfaz deposit b Topsham, Marne. Charles Palachc. 
Am, f, Sci, 27, 37-48(lf)33).— Soln.s. rich in Na and Li 
built up layered albite and Icpidohte in the bottom of a 
cavity. Microcline and albite were coated with a dense 
layer of sericite. Beneath tills layer tlic feldspar was 
dissolved or kaolinized and lithia tourmaline grew into the 
Sfiaces so formed. Bervl atid topar were attacked by a 
s^n. indilTercnt to quart/ and albite; the Be and F com- 
bined to produce herdcrite, although the source of Ca and 
H1PO4 is unknown. Alden H. Emery 

Two new types of bterpenetration twins on gypsum. 
A. L. Parsons. Univ. Toronto Studies, Geof, Sertes No. 
32, 25-6(1932).— (101) and (509) arc the twin-planes. 

Alden IJ. Emery 

Mbezal bdustry of Alaska in 1932. Philip S. Smith. 
U. S. Cbol. Survey BuU. 857-A, 1 91(19:41). E. H. 

Iron ores at Itabira, Brazil. Bernard H. Sanders. 
Bull, Inst, Mining Met, No. 351, 29-32(1933); cf. C, A, 
27, 4756 ; 28, 76*. — Discu.ssioti. Alden H. Emery 

Thegeologyof the iron deposits of the Sierra delmataca, 
Venezneb. Guillermo Zulouga. Am, Inst, Mining Mel, 
Enffs. Tech, Pub. No. 516, 36 pp.(1933). — ^A highly 
femiginous sandstone was fimt formed. A granitic b- 
truakm caused migration of the Fp, aud a norite caused 
replacement of metamorphosed quartzite and some granite 
by magnetite and hematite, llic Fc was not derived 


from Iht norite, but hV in the itabiritc was coned, by solus 
accompanying the intnisicm The ore is exceptionally 
pure, OH-fitPJJ, Fc. Plotted analysi*s of 21 Fe ores shows 
that the Brarilian ores air riinilat and that with the Veni- 
ruelan ores arc 111 a class by themselves, contg. <1% Si(h 
and not participating in the const. SiOa-Mn ratio of Uil 
other ores. Alden H. Emerv 

Overhangbg salt on domes of Texas and Louisiana 
Sidney A. Judsoti and R. A. Slamcy. Bull, Am, Assftt 
Petroleum Ceol, 17, 1492 520(19.3:’!). — Variou.s theories lot 
<ialt overhangs aie reviewed, ineluding the action of soln. 
processes. Alden H. Emery 

Conversion of fatty and waxy substances mto petroleum 
hydrocarbons. W. F. Seycr. BuU, Am, Assoc. Petro- 
leum Geol, 18, 14.3-8(19.34); cf. C. A, 28, 300^ Barton, 
C, A .»25, 1305.— Naphthene-base oils are young, paraflin- 
basc oils are old. The gravity i»:id cloud points for many 
analyses arc plotted against geologic agi*. If the A. P. 1 
gravity of the 250-75* key cut is 40“ or mort , the base ix 
paraffinic, 30-7.9® for uitcTUiediate base, and < 30® if tin 
base is hybrid or naphthenic. The A. P. I. gravity in 
creases at approx. 2.25® per geologic period ior the Tti 
tiary and Cretaceous crudes, but shows no change or yet v 
slight incrca.se for crudes of Crelaceou.s to Oidovicinn 
Wax is present and the base i.s hybrid if the cloud test of 
the 21X4 25“ rut is 5®F. or above. I'he cloud test show" 
an increase* through the Tertiary and Cretaceous and oiiK 
slight irregularity from the Cretaceous to the Ordovician 
The same gravity and cloud pomts were plotted against 
depth. The correlation edeff. is 0.75 * 0.06 for an 
increase of the A. P. I. gravity from 26.4® at 500 ft., at tin 
rate of 2.15® per 1000 ft. to a gravity of 38.4® at 6000 ft. 
and (theoretically) 40® at 68fX) ft. All samples fnyn 
< 32W ft. bad a eJoud test < ri®F.; all from > 335i) ft 
had a cloud test of >2U®F. Conclusion; Protopetroleum 
is naphthenic, and the evolution is toward the paraflm 
series. Alden H. Exnsxy 

Oxigb of the white quartz sands of northem Poano 
Rko. James Tboip and Leslie R. Smith. /. Paeeto 
Dept, Agr. 17, 167'-70(1933).— The largest areas lie neui 
the aeaooast b assocn. with Tertiary limestones, but 
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uiiconfonnable with them. The nolii. of limestoiiet in the 1 Paris: Les preiKa modemes. 221 pp. F. 50. Re* 
San Juan fonnatum has left these deposits, podsolic viewed in /. /sjf. Patrslaam TacA. 20, 95(1084). 

Uaching proUbly accounting for the whiteness of the Pia, JuUns: Die rezenten Kalksteiiie. Leipzig: Akad. 
sands. C. R. Fellers Verl^gcs. 420 pp. M« 32. 

^ . * Die wichtigsten Lagmtftttcn dcr “Nicht-Erze.” 

West Bohemian kaolin and clay deposits (Zartncr) 19. Edited by 0. Stutzer. Bd. V. Schwcfel, Graphit, Jod, 

Detn. of the space lattice of a triclinic mineral (Tunell) 2. Bor, Magni'sit, Talk. By O. Stutzer, W. Wetzel and A. 

Space lattice and optical orientation of chalcanthite Himmelbauer. Berlin: Cebriidcr Bomtraeger. 39C pp. 
(Barth, Tunell) 2. Petrographic and mineralogical na- „ M. 30. Cf. C. it. 27, 1444. 
turc of the Fe ore of Sj^o-Ohkol'sk District in Kursk * 

Magnetic Anomaly (KNIA) Region (Tanatar) 9. Reduci- theses 

l„hty of KMA orus (Rr^iovtzcv, et al.) 9. Bilert, Wilhelm: KdntgcnographlKhe Untersuchungeti 

Ferrite und Sumclle. Munster. 1931. 81 pp. 

Chudoba, Karl : I'hc Determination of the Feldspars in Maurice, R. : ICtiide g6ulogiqi3e, mincralogique et 
1 hin Sc*ction. Translated by W. Q. Kennedy. London: chimique sur le gisenicnt de S(.-Avre (Maurieiine). 
1 )ios. Murby & Co. 4.si41d. Geneva. 1931. 44 pp. 

Dachnowksi-Stokes, A. P., and Auer, V.: American Reuling, Hans T.: Doloinit-Sludicii im Devon der 
I Vat Deposits. Berlin: Gebrtidcr Bomtraeger. 242 pp. 3 Eifel. Frankfurt. 1931. 2S pp. 

Reviewed in Soil Sci. 37, 77(1934). SchMfer, Anna M.: tilier Turmalin-Foiineii uiid Akzes- 

Nicolesco, C. P.: Gisements ]>4trolif^es de ITrak. sorien. Heidelberg. 1931. 4.3 pp. 

9— METALLURGY AND METALIXXJRAPHY 


D. J. DRMORBST, OSCAR B. HARDER AND RICHARD RIMDACH 

Influence of pulp classification upon flotation. V. I. 4 of sample was detd. at the end of the expt. Altogether 

Iru&hlevich and L. M. Akxeev. l avelttuie Metal, 1933, 500 samples, representing various localities and depths 

No. 1, 20--43.-7*3'he authors inve.stigated the influence of of the deposit, were tested. The av. reducibility varied 

dry and wet classifleution of pulp on flotation, and studied between 80.3 and 04.0%. S. L. Madorsky 

ilic economic factots and .schemes of the most profit able An investigation of KMA (Kursk Magnetic Anomaly) 

t;iiiulmg with classification, both in lab. and com. otc- ores in regard to Bell's reaction. S. K. Trekalo. DomeM 

dribsing plants. Flotatini of claasitied pulp ground to 05 1933, No. 9, 67' 05. — 'ITie reaction 2CO -*• C + COi, as 

iiKsh and coarser gave results superior to flolalion of catalyzed by the KMA ore, was studied. About 3-g. 

inatciial through 200 mesh. B. N. DanilofT samples, 3-6 mm. in sire, were placed in a boat and kept 

Kursk Magnetic Anomaly (KMA) ores and their chemi- ^ m an clcc. furnace at 500^, while a mixt. of CO + COh, 
cal composition. P P. Denichuk and B. A. Spevakov. in the ratio of 4:1, was pOvSsed through the fiirnance at a 
pomes 1933, No. 9, 4 20. — Alamt 500 KMA ore samples, rate of 6 1,/hr. Results were calcd. as the wt. of C de* 

taken from various borings, were analysed with the fol- posited on the ore, expressed in percentage of the wt. of 

lulling av. results: S ().2“0.5, P 0.08fH).096, As 0.0:13- the ore. This deposit varied with various .samples of ore 

tMi.35, Fe 52-58 5, SiOj (5.5 9.4, CaO + MgO 1.95-3 3, between 1.47 and 15.41%. Thus in regard to Bell's re- 

K O 4- Na^O 0.45 0 7, AbOi 1 .47 4.5 and loss ignition action the KMA ores resemble those of Krivorog and Ural 

(if) 10.34%. Nunicious tables and elmgrams, also a map, dense brown and magnetic ores. Because of its great 

air given. S. L. Madorsky 6 density, small porosity and large sideritization, it causes 

PetrogTMhic and mineralogical nature of the iron ore a much smaller deposition of C than the Ural red or the 

of Staro-Oskorsk District m Kursk Magnetic Anomaly ordinary brown ores. Dc}K>sition of C takes place more 

fKMA) region. I I. Tanatar. Dvniez 1933, No. 9, in the pores of the ore particles than on the suriace. 

JO 9. — The Slaro-Oskol'sk deposit is situated in the south- S. L. Madorsky 

(astern part of KMA region. Samples taken from 42 Blast-fumace-cham calculations for the amelting of 
lionngs wire siibji'cted to petrographic and nimerulogical iron from the ore of Korobkovsk sector of Staro-Oskw'sk 

jnalysis. T. agxics with previous investigatois that the District in KMA. A. N. Pokhvisnev, P. P. Demdiuk 

(li posit is of hydrothermal nature, but di.sagrei*s on other and S. M. Meeiov. Dotnez 1933, No. 9, 66-71. — Calcns. 

points. He states (1) thuf it was the Turingian Schist ^ ore given on the ba.sis of 53-55% Fe and 8-13% volatile 
and not the ferrous quartzite which first underwent a substances in the ore. On account of the high P content 

11U tasoniatic rcplucenieift ; (2) that the process of pyriti- only cast and open-hearth iron can be prepd. from this 

/afion precedc's the process of s\d(Tituatiun instead of ore. While the ore is characterized by low porosity and 

>>niig simultaneous with it; (3) that the process of con- gas penneability at low temps., the reverse is true at high 

\(iiing niartite into limoiiitite proceeded not only from temps. Per 100 kg. of iron produced, the requirements are 

iIh periphery of the grain but also fioin the nucleus; 74 70 kg. slag and 90-100 kg. coke. This rather large 

(1) that the analogy of the process of deposition should consumption ^ slag and coke is due mainly to the high 

Ik drawn between the Staro-Oskol'sk District and KMA g S content (0.3-0.6%). Conclusion: The KMA ore can 
ngioii in general, on one hand, and the northern part of lie melted more easily than Krivorog ore. S. L. M. 
krivorog, iiisteacl of the central and southern, on the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly (KMA). A. N. Pokhvisnev. 

S. L. Madorsky Domez 1933, No. 9, 2-4. — ^Ulic KMA deposits are estd. 
^ Nature of KMA ores as to their physical properties, at about 2(K) billion tons of magnetite iron ore canying 

H. Mecrav. Domez 1933, No. 9, 29- 36. — Porosity, an av. of 30-40% Fe. As a potential source it is of ex- 

g'is piTnicability, resistance to mech. breaking up and to treme importance, being almost equal to the known world 

c tacking at ordinary andtrievated temps., and to crushing deposits (243 billion tons). Most of the ore is too poor 

under pressure, were investigated. A screen analysis of to be used without preliminary magnetic sepn., although 

ilie fine ore is given. S. L. Madorsky 9 in some cases the ore carried 50-60% Fe which is high 

Reducibility of KMA ores. S. T. Rostovtzev, F. S. enough to be used directly. A map showing location of 
'iuraiiov and J. K* Ponyukhnu. Domez 1933, No. 9, deposits is given. S. L. Mndorslw 

:;() .^)7.— The method fur testing reducibility of Kursk Grinding oroa by explosion. W. Luyken. MeUtU a. 
itiagnctite consisted in first heating the ore for Vt-1 hr. Brz 31, 8-11(1934). — Ores are disintegrated by heating 

at 850^ to remove volatile matter, then crushing to a with steam at a pressure of 15 atms. This is pazticularly 

0.27 mm. and passing Hi over 2 g. of the granular suited to dense ores such as sedimentary Fe ores. H. S. 

oie at a rate of 8 l./hr. at 850** for SO min. llie out- Dacomposition of iron oroa such aa oSUta. olflifliic and 
flowing gas was tested every 10 min. for H«0. Loss of wt. paa ora. W. Luyken and L. Kraeber. MiU, Kaim* 
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WmOrn Itui. Bim^aruik.DauMorfVi, 107-203(1938).— i 
The difiicultlcB in prepg . and dresring odhtk iron om 
nrediscufiNsd; they conaist mostly in the fact that the Pe-dch 
odlites are crushed also when the rocky mass is crushed, 
which is not desirable. Three different processes were 
tried of whidi crudiing in mills with rubber-covered bars 
did not give satisfactory results, while reducing to sn^ 
pieces by dropping seems only a lab. solution. Blasting 
offered the most promising results as the ore was neatly ^ 
sepd. from (he other mass. Seven references. M. H. 

nyaical and thermal basis of sinter roasting. Helmut 
B. Wendeborn. MetaU u. Eft 31, 1-8(1034) .-—A pre- 
requisite for the suction blast process is gas permeability 
of the charge, as the air which is sucked through the ore 
bed must not only maintain combustion but also serve 
to carry heat to the inner part of the ore layer. The high 
heat efficiency of the process leads to low fuel consumption 
in the sintering of oxidic ores, but requires the addn. of 3 
combustible material in the roasting of sulfidic ores such 
as pyrites, blendes and galena. H. Stoertz 

The presence of platinum in sulfur ores. O. E. Zvya- 
gintzev, V. V. Lebedinskil and A. N. Filippov. Qmpt, 
rend. acad. sci. (U. R. S. S.) [N. S. j, 1933, 165-^. — ^Pt 
was detected in various ores and final products by spectro- 
scopic means. Up to 50 mg. per kg. was found in ores 
from Ridder, Atlaverdui, Huron and Karabash contg. ^ 
Cu, Pb, Zn, Fe, SiO,, Se, As, S, A1,0«, CaO, MgO, Au ^ 
and Ag. Electrolytic mud, waste from concentrates, etc., 
contained Ft. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Diaaolving velocitieB of graphite in liquid inm. £. 
Piwowarsky. Arch. EisenkdUenw. 7, 431-2(1034). — 
When taking time-temp, curves with different types of 
cast iron it could be observed that graphite dissolves in 
the melt in a comparatively small temp, range even at 
very high heating velocities. Cast iron rods which were 5 
dipped with one end in a melting bath of Ni or Cu for 
otUy a few seconds showed clearly that eutectic graphite 
crystallizes directly from the melt, and not from decompg. 
cementite on account of lack of time. M. Hartenheim 

Symposium on cast iron. H. Bomstein, et al. Proc. 
Am. Soe, Testinz Materials 33, Part II, 115-273(1934). 

G. G. 

Special processes for making cast iron of hii^ mechani- 
cal qualities. Bruly. Rev. fonderie moderne 27, 337- 6 
8(1933).— Some modem processes of producing a high- 
quality cast iron by retarding and diminishing gmpbitic 
sepn. during and immediately after solidification (f . e., in 
a state of still sufficient plasticity for formation of coarse 
graphite crystals) are briefly described. They are: (1) 
The pearlitic process of Lanz in which the meted is cooled 
very slowly by as small a temp, difference between metal 
and mold as practically possible; C + Si vary from 4.60 . 
to 3.50%; molds are heated to about 500**; tensile strength ' 
is about 26-30 kg./sq. mm. (2) The Emmel process 
which is based on low C content of the charge, small per- 
centage of coke for fusion and consequently rapid melt- 
ing with strong blast ; C + St is about 5% ; tensile strength 
is about 30-40 kg./sq. mm. (3) The Krupp process 
which is essentially the same as 2. (4) The Corsalli 

process which retards and limits recarburetion of the 
metal in the cupola by reducing the reaction of the coke s 
by immersing the latter in milk of lime. The C content 
is 2.6-3 .0%; tensile strength is 34-40 kg./sq. mm. (5) 
Some other procesvses are briefly mentioned based on 
quality of pig iron rather than on compn. of the charge. 

M. Hartenheim 

The study of ponrability of cast iron. R. Berger. BuU. 
assoc, tech, fonderie 7, 489-506(1933). — Pourability or 
castabllity of a metal is defined as the facility with which 
it completely fills the mold; the principal factors are: 7 
temp, of metal in pouring, viscosity of the liquid metal 
at tne pouring temp, and condition and shape of the mold. 
Oast irons with less than 0.5% Si improve their castiy; 
OHHility with increasing Si content; between 0.75 and 0.95% 

Si a sudden drqp in castability occurs and from this 
. point on castability improves gradually again until the 
81 content for the eutectic C oonen. la reached; for higher 
81 cohtoitB castability again diminUdies. The sudden 


is mepiaiped by an en d o thenna l reattioe which is due to 
the mitial 8i content bm the pig iron, m *lierodltary" 
phenomenon* The tests are deecribed in debtil by dia- 
grains taken from different C and Afferent Si contents 
The formula of Portevin considering all influences A « 
a[cd ($ — F)\/{P — 3i) U/(F Si), where A 
cestabslity, a and d ooeffs. depending on the nature 
of mold asul viscosity of metal, a - density of metaK 
F » freea^ temp, of metel, c « sp. heat of liquid metal! 
$ pouring temp., Si * temp, of the mold, £ ■■ latent 
heat of freezing of the metal, represents fairly well the re- 
sults obtained in the expts. M. Hartenheim 

The copper reflneiy at Preecot. D. W. Aldridze 
jlfitioi /fuT. (Inndon) 43, 605-8, 631-3; 44, 9-12, 87- V)u 
(1933-34) . E H 

The action of brine* on Mansfeld copper schist and sul- 
fide copper ores. F. Krfill. Chem. Erdc 8, 496 
(1933). — ^Mixed coned, solns. of K, Na, Mg and Ca 
chlorides and Mg sulfate at temps, of 30^ and 60° wcic 
allowed to act on Cu schist, bornite, chalcocite and chalco- 
pmte for 14-90 days, and at boiling for 1 hr. The concu. 
of Cu in the brine varied from 0.009 to 0.11%, averug. 
ing only 0.05%. Conclusions: The penetration of briiu^s 
into Cu schist is not responsible for the secmidary metal 
displacement, and a reaction of the type CuS + MgCl.. 
1- MgS + CuClf is not to be assumed. P. S. Roller 
Separation of copper from complex copper-lead-tin- 
antimony alloya. N. N. Murach. Tsvetnuie Metal. 
1933, No. 1, 99-100. — ^Lab. expts. showod that Cu can 
be removed almost completely from complex Cu-Pb-Sh- 
Sn allo^ by melting with large amts, of PbO. B. N. D. 

Prodnetion of pure chromium. P. P. Alexkndei. 
Metals fir Alloys 5, 37-8(1934). — CriOi prepd. from dis(*l. 
OGi was reduced to metallic Cr having a purity ctf the 
order of 99.95% by means of the hydrides of both I'a 
and Ca. Downs Schaaf 

Manufacture of magnesium. A. Dumas. Rev. met. 
30, 511-19(1933). — ^A brief description of processes for 
prepn. of anhyd. MgCli and for production of metallic 
Mf. J. D. G. 

unpurities in commercial zinc. Werner Frfilich. Metal 
Ind. (London) 43, 559-60, 589-90(1933). E. 11. 

Sedimentometric analysis of slimes. N. Lubman. 
Tsvetnuie Metal. 1933, No. I, 44-61. -Expts. conducted 
by L. indicated that the dispersion analysis, as developed 
by G. Wiegner and Sven-Oden for .soil investigations, can 
be utilized also for quant, control of highly dispersed 
phases in ore flotation. The investigation showed, how- 
ever, that to obtain a true picture of the .state of dispersion 
as the result of grinding, it is necessary to stabilize the 
suspension. It was proved that with complete sLabill- 
zatlon the distribution of slime particles is indepciideni 
of viscosity and other mol. properties of the liquid medium. 
The process of stabilization of .hydrophilic and hydro- 
phobic minerals in water and hydrocarbon media of vary- 
ing viscosities was iovestigated. The most suitable 
st^ilizers were found to be alizarin red in aq. alkali 
media, and oleic acid in hydrocarbon media, llie sedi- 
mentometric methods and technic, however, are not 
sufficiently developed to be adopted for practi<^ use. 

B. N. Daniloff 

Some practical applications of sand tests. O. Henou. 
BuU. assoc, tech, fonderie 7, 506-13; Usine 42, No. ot, 
31(1933). — ^The advantage of testing foundry sands is 
discussed, and it is shown by a no. of examples that great 
practical advantages can be derived in molding and ob- 
taining good castings. Measurements to be made should 
extend to tests of elementary properties, i. e., fineness and 
regularity of grains and amt. of dust, and of properties 
of application, t. e., permeability, cohesion and thermul 
qualities. Instruments for testing these pr9pertie.s are 
briefly described and diagrams devdoped which show ui a 
convenient way the characteristics of a sand. American 
and French practice is compared. Five rddences. 

M. Hartenheim 

DmkmiMits la foundry rolraefoclog* S. J. Crowley. 
Foimin J. 50, 71-2, 77(1934). 

Ogkwtoa and rodnettoa 4 shientiiim la the open- 
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liatftli foiwm. K. ladbOm. Skd 3, No. 6, 24-88 
(1038).-^Asialyiea made during heats oontg. Cr 

show that the bdiavlor of Cr jMuralkls that of Mii» the 
Cr being oxidiaed at the begitming and rediieed at the 
( nd of the heat. H. W. l^thmann 

Open-hearth operations In retroi^t. L. P. Reinartz. 
Bku$ Furnace Sted Plant 22, 29-30, 45(1984). B. H. 

A reriow of Uaat-fiiniaeo piaetice. Owen R. Rice. 
Blasl Furnace Steel Plant Z2,S4-(i,A6(19H). E. H. 

Blast-taaiee doeelopmenta in 1933. Wm. A. Haven. 
Blast Fumau Sted Plant 22, 27-8(19.84). £. H. 

Centralised eontnd oA blast funiaca. Oliver P. Van 
Steewen. Blast FutnaCe Sled Plant 21, 5S3-6, 579-80» 
IkJ(>-2{1933). E.H. 

Pins and bolts for high-temperahire roasting futnaees. 
A G. Arend. Chemistry^ Inaustry 1934, 94^. K. H. 

Theoretical considerttions in m use of oiygen-en- 
riched air in the blast furnace. N. A. Kostuilev. Domee 
1933, No. 8, 1-19. — ^The advantages resulting from the 
addti. of 18 22.5% Oi to the air in the blast furnace arc: 
the use of the cold blast, a colder hopper, a smaller vol. 
of dust in 4he flue gas, due to reduced velocity of gas 
through the furnace, and a saving of 10-12% in the coke 
consumption. However, the last advant^ is offset by 
the necessity of burning the limestone to lime before feed- 
ing It into the furnace, because of the blast being cold. 

S. L. Madorsky 

The Balz furnace and its suitability for roasting ore for 
zinc eleetrolysik. Otto Khhle. MdaUvrirtschaft 12, 083- 
S( 19.8.8).- The ('onstruction and operation of the Balz 
liirna(*c are described in detail and its advantages over 
(ithtr typi*s of furnaces for roasting zinc blende enumer- 
aii'd. Its features are compact construction with low 
uiuflles, location of the driving mechanism on the outside 
u moved from the heat and chem. attack, and temp, 
iigiilation of the air used to bum the sulfides. Part of 
ih( air entering the furnace is cold to prevent fusing of 
the charge at the .start of the roasting, while preheated 
an IS introduced near the end to obtain a completely 
luasted product. The operating costs are lo¥mr than for 
othir t3rpes of furnaces. At SiO** the ore is roasted in 8 
hrs with a resulting sulfide S content of 0.4% or less and 
liigh /n soly. with the formation of very little ferrite and 
silu ate compdb. Samples from 8 lots of Zn blende from 
\aiious sources which had been roasted in a Balz furnace 
win leached in HsS04 according to the Anaconda and 
Jjintoii prucevses, and the Zii soly. and the ferrous Fe 
(ontciit were detd. The Zn soly. was 92-9% and 96-9%, 
icsp., and the ferrous Fe content averaged 0.05% and 
n It)' r . C. E. Macfarlwe 

Furnaces for heat treatment. W. A. Thain. Aircraft 
hng 6, 13-19(1934).— A review is made of the require- 
nuiits of all types of furnace for aircraft factoricis, and 
some of the general prjkiciplcs governing their develop- 
iiKiii. Descriptions are given with illustrations of a 
nindim .gas-fiied furnace with ahtomatic-proportioning 
burning equipment; of a uitriding furnace of the lemi- 
(ontinuous type utilizing the cxbmist NH« from a con- 
tdiiiei undergoing treatment; of some elec, furnaces for 
A1 alloys, and of some self-regulating induction furnaces. 
Illustiated descriptions are given of some modern furnaces. 

A. W. Furbank 

Heat treatment of metallurgical products. A. 

Fortevm. Acsers sphiaux 7, 242^, 282-97, 318 28, 
412(1932); 8, 2-18, 2U3-22, 231(1933).— The es- 
stiiiial laws and notions of the problem of heat-treating 
till* metallurgical products are given. The following are 
(lisLu&hed: (1) methods of qualitative and quantitative 
study of the transformation points of steel, transfor- 
inaiioii points of carbon steel; (2) ordinary steels, pre- 
liminary treatment, homogeneity, qverlmting; (3) 

special steels, phenomena and chanmteristks of temper- 
(4) diaracteristic curves of tempered steel; (5) 
uas&ification of sted in four groim according to their 
heat treatment; (6) atmealing; (7) malleable iron. 

^ G, T. Motdk 

hmatigatiesM into the metalhnitfoal couree of 
the Thoniaa proeeti. P. Bardenheuerand G. Th a nhei se r . 


Kaiser^’WWidin^Inst. Eiseafatsch. IHUsddarf 15, 
311-14(1933); ef. C. A. tl, 4504.— To get an insight in- 
to the metallurgical principles of steel production by the 
Thomas process the changes of conen. in melt and slag 
during the time of blasting were detd. in 9 Thomas melts. 
The degree of basicity was measured by analjrsis of the 
slag of reaction which was freed from free lime, and the 
transition of the original acid into the basic slag was fol- 
lowed up by detg. the equil. const, for the Mn reaction Kmn 
which was found to be between 685 and 1055. The 
general course of the Thomas process can be represented 
asfoUown: the O blown into the mdt with the afar oxidises 
at first a part of the Fc to FeO; other elements as Si, P, 
Mn, C, etc., are oxidized essentially over FeO. Si, Ti 
and y and a great part of Mn bum at the beginning of the 
melting process with very great velocity. TTie silicic acid 
formed thereby can form very liquid compds. with rimul- 
taneously formed FcO and MnO which sep. quickly from 
the steel melt. V and Ti are accumulated at the begin- 
ning of the re^Uon in the slag. The burning of C does 
not liegin until after ail these elements have been burnt. 
During the whole time of burning of C the O content of 
the melt is low in spite of the great amt. of air supplied. 
Dephosphorization takes place when the slag has become 
basic. M. Hartenheim 

New (penniBiible) limits of deviation in rolled steel. 
B. I. Panchenko. Dwnte 1933, No. 8, 32-36. — ^In view 
of the enormous demand for rolled steel in Russian in- 
dustries, the limits of deviation set for profiles are changed 
so as to effect economy of material. S. L. Modorslor 
An inveitigation of cast iron rolls with hardened sur- 
facea. V, N. Gridnev and E. V. Panchenko, Domee 
1933, No. 8, 19-27. — Chem. analysis, ph3rs. tests and 
macro- and micrographic investigations were made of 2 
rolls and 14 disks cast from a cupola furnace. S. JL. M. 

A metallographic method for determinhif tenaoo- 
temperature unifoniiity. E. H. Dix, Jr., and A. C. Heath, 
Jr. Metals fir Alhys 5, 10(1934). — Just as the softening 
of a conglomerate of certain substances such as AliOt and 
feldspar, etc., m a Seger cone denotes a certain temp, in 
a i*eramic kiln, so the authors use the m. p. of a binary 
eutectic of A1 and a 2nd phase, either an intermetallic 
compd. or a pure element, for detg. fumace-temp. uni- 
formity. Downs Schaaf 

The magnetic method for the discovery of flaws in 
metal producta. K. V. Grigorov and M. N. Mikheev. 7. 
Tech. Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 2, 190 9(1932) . F. H. R. 

The behavior of metallic materials with otatic and dy- 
namic loading. P. Ludwik. Z. MekUlkunde 25, 221^ 
(1933). -A review, chiefly of L.*s work. R. F. Mehl 
Tantalum aa a construction material. S. Ganswindt 
and K. Mathics. Chem. Fabrih 1933, 521-3. — Data ore 
given on its chem. and phys. properties and resistance to 
corrosion by acid and alk. solos., and several cuts of app. 
are shown. J. H. Moore 

Status of preasuro die catting. W. Brunnekow. Z. 
MetaUhunde 25, 190-4(1933). — ^A review of methods, 
mech. properties, and structure of die castings, limitations, 
and economics. R. P. Mehl 

Influence of silver on the softening of cold-worked 09- 
I per. H. C. Kenny and G. L. Cnug. Am. Jnrl. Mitring 
Met. Eng., Inst. Metals Div., Tech. Pub. 525, 8 pp. 
(1934).'- A small fraction of 1% of Ag in high-oond. 
tougb-pitcli Cu increases the softening temp, of the edd- 
worked material. The Ag is effective in rairing the soften- 
i^ temp, both for very short anneals and for heating 
times of months. The softening temp, increases rapidly 
until the Ag. content readies 10 oz./ton (0.034%), and 
then slowly with further increase in Ag content. Cold- 
^ worked Cu eontg. almost no Ag is completdy softened 
on heating for a few days at 150^, while Cu of the same 
hardness contg. over 10 oz./tou (0.034%) of Ag is not 
greatly softened when maintained at this temp, for a 
year. As much as 40 oz,/ton (0.14%) of Ag hag no ad- 
verse effect on the mech, properties, nor does it lower the 
elec, oond. appreciably. C. L. Mantdl 

Hardening nfocoiaoi In eUver-eopper csiyetele. 
P. 'tnertTz. MetaWnmdB 2S, 288-ftl(1938T:— The 
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hariteniiig of tingle crystals of a 5% Ag Cu-Ag alloy was 
ttttdied by measurements of hardness on a given crystal 
face and by x*ray detns. of the side of the unit face- 
centered cell. Aging curves were taken (after quenching) 
at 360*, 875®, 400^, 420®, 425®. 446* and 470*. These 
hardness measurements showed the aging to take place in 
3 stages, the aging curves at the higher temps, showing 
3 maximums. The aging times at which these maximums 
obtain shorten great ty with increasing temp . No change in 
Of was found during aging until the second max. was en- 
countered. At 350** aging for 36 hrs. sufficed to pass the 
first max., during which period no change in Oq was found, 
tuir any noticeable tiroadening of the x-ray diffraction 
lines. Folycryst. alloys of the same compn. showed a 
more rapid agmg at all temps, and showed the occurrence 
of but one max. in hardness. R. F. Mehl 

The behavior of graphitic silicon In aluminum at elevated 
temperatures. C. S^haarwiichter. Z. MeUUlkunde 25, 
2fi0-l(1933). — It is shown by microscopic observations 
that the Si pptd. from the solid soln. of Si in A1 (graphitic 
Si) redissolveS in A1 on reheating with extreme slowness 
and that only at temps, in the neighborhood of the eutectic 
temp., 577**, is the soln. process rapid enough to be ob- 
served. R. F. Mehl 

Woik of data committee on aluminum conductors. H. 
Schmitt. Z. Metallkunde 25, 170-2(1933). — A report on 
the behavior of A1 conductors installed on the island Syll 
over a period of 5 yrs. The conditions of construction 
and of exposure are de.scribed. These conductors con- 
sisted of Cu; Aldrey ; Al, 09.6; Al, 99.2, annealed at 360^; 
Al, 99 annealed at **test alloy No. II.** Photo- 
graphs show the progressive change in surface appearance 
^ the cables, and graphs show the change in breaking 
load, corrected breaking load, and dec. resi.stance over 
the 5 ->t. period. The Al conductors showed good tie- 
havior in comparison with Cu. R. F. Mehl 

Studiea on the deep-dxawliig of sheet as measured by 
the SridiBeii method. Fr. Dorge. Z. Mdallkunde 25, 
166-3, 210-14(1933). — ^The interpretation of the Erichsen 
test for deep-drawing capacity of sheet metal is discussed. 
Penetration-load curves for Al, Cu, brass, and bronze 
sheets are given and discussed mathematically. Con- 
clusion: The drawing test is essentially similar to a 
simple tensile test. R. F. Mehl 

Inception end development of hard metal carbides. 
Karl S^oeter. Iron Age 133, No. 6, 27-0(1934). 

EH 

Lii^t metal rivets. K. Guler. Z. MeUUlkunde 25, 
214*17(1933). — ^A discussion of the behavior of high- 
strength Al alloy rivets: duralumin, Avtonal (Al 94.4, 
Si 0.;M).6, Fe 0.3, Mn 0 5, Mg 0.55, Cu 3.8%) and Anti- 
corodol (Al 97.25, Si 1.0, Pe 0.3, Mn 0.7, Mg 0.65, Cu 
0.1%). I>uraluinin of Gemiaii specification 681a and 
Aviotial had high resistance to sea-water corrosion, whereas 
duralumin 681n corroded rapidly (shown by photographs). 
The teasile properties of Avional and Anticorodal are 
given in tables and graphs; also the hardening curves as 
measured by Brinell hardness, shearing strength and 
tensile strength. Avional hardens on room-temp, aging, 
wherea.s Anticorodal must be artifically aged. R. F. M. 

Repeated hardening of duralumin rivete and the in- 
fluencee of the hardening temperature. Martin Abraham. 
Z. MeUUlkunde 25, 203-6(1933). — ^'fhe claim that the 
interruption of the hardening process with immediate re- 
hordening leads to more rapid hardening is shown to be 
unimportant, the effect smidl and of no practical signifi- 
cance. The course of hardening with repeated hardening 
remains the same if the rivets are not treated for 5 days 
between the soln. heat treatments. The influence of 
temp, of aging upon the rapidity of aging is much greater; 
a temp, difference of 20^ can produce a difference of 4 
kg./sq. mm. shearing strength after a two-hour aging. 
Ibe limit of working for rivets of duralumin wire d the 
Ocrmonb specification/ 681 ZB is around 26 kg./sq. mm. 
shearing strength. This strength is reached on a ten- 
hour aging at 8**. llie data are given largely in the form 
of graphs, drawn from testa on duialumin alloys 681 A 
aodfSSlZB. R.F. Mehl 


Emit, of aobooiiinilttee ZV on Inmot teatlag. J. t 
M acKemde, et al. Proc. Am. See. TesHng Makruis 33. 
Part I, 87-129(1934). G. G. 

Tha toraion impart tart. G. V. Luerssen and O. V 
Greene. Proc. Am. Soe. TesUng Maierials 3, Part II. 
315-27(1934). G. G. 

An **ovemi|jht'* test for determining endurince Unfit 
H. F. Moore and H. B. Wishart. Proc. Am. Soe, Tesiinr 
Maierials 3, Part II, 334-46(1934). G. G. 

The determlnatioii of the initial ball impreaaioa hard- 
neaa. E. Franke. Z. MeUUlkunde 25, 217-19(1933).— 
The initial ball impression hardness, Ha, is detd. by talc 
ing a series of Brinell impressions at different applied loads 
(giving Brinell hardness no., 77), then detg. the Short* 
scleroscopic hardness pos. of the work-hardened layer (6j 
at the bottom of the impression and also of the unstrained 
sample (5o), and applying the relationship Ha ■* if-.V,,/ 
S. A similar treatment may be applied if pcnduluni 
hardness is used instead of sclerosc'opic hardness. Tlie 
values of initial hardness obtained in this way an* thus 
independent of work-hardening cffei'ts and are more rep- 
resentative of the original material. The met laid is simple 
enough to lie used in practici*. R. P. Mehl 

Crystalline atructure in relation to failure of metals, 
especially by fatigue. Herin^rt J. Gough. Proc. Am 
Soc. Testing Matmols 33, Part U, 3 114(1934); ef C 
A. 27. 5286.— A lecture. G. G 

Fatigue tests of galvanized wire under pulsating tensile 
stress. S. M. Shelton and W. H. Swongcr. Proc. Am 
Soc. Testing Materials 33, Part II, 348 •430(1934), 

O. G. 

The fatigue properties of light metals and alloy^. R 
L. Templin. Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials 331 Part 
II, 364-80(ia34). O.G. 

The annealing of duralumin wire. S. D. Tztiipurdeev 
MeUUlurg 8, No. 6, 50-2(1033). — ^The best results an* 
obtained by heating to 370-400* for 2-3 hrs., ccxiling in 
the furnace* to 25()-70® and then cooling in air. This gives 
a tensile strength of 22 -3 kg. per sq. min. and an elongat luti 
of 17-8%. H. W. Rathmann 

Studies upon the Widmanstatten structure. V. The 
gamma-alpha transformation in pure iron. Robert 
Mehl and Dana W. Smith. Am. Inst. Mining ^ Mel. 
Kngrs., Tech. Pub. No. 521, 7 pp.(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 
31fS). — The Widmanstatten figure in drastically quenched 
pure Fe delineates the [111] octahedral, planes m y- 
Ke. The orientations of the a-phasc with respect to the 
parent T-phase shows a satisfactory agreement with the 
relationships previously found in martensite and slowly 
cooled hypoeutectoid steels. Alden H. Emery 

The linear thermal expansion and a.y-transfonnation 
temperature of pure iron. J. B. Austin and K. H. 11. 
Pierccf Jr. Physics 4, 409-10(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
42U1. — ^With a rise in temp, the fiepansion coeff. increases, 
passes through a max.^at about 450'* and falls to a min ut 
or near the Curie point, then increases to the 7 trans- 
formation. Between 600® and^ 900® tlm thermal e<- 
pansion is sensitive to small differences in compn. or 
previous treatment. The temp, of the transfoniiation 
from a to 7 structure appears to be* very sensitive to even 
small amts, of impurity; 928® is thought to lie near tin 
true value. The expansion cannot be calcd. for temps 
near the Curie point. A. M. Brant 

Some invertigationa and obaervationB principally on the 
strength properties of cast iron. J. B. Hurst. Metal- 
luriia 8, 179 80, Q, 17-19, 43-5(1933).— Data are cilwl 
to show that both the compn^ and properties of cupola 
iron vary markedly from cast to cast. The modulus ot 
elasticity, or more properly the EN value, varies from .) 
to 30 million Ib./sq. in. in cast irons. It is influenced by 
structure, white irons having the higher value. Proper- 
ties of some centrifugally cast piston rings are given 
Superheating iron for licse did not improve 

An z-fiy gtudy of the ditfueloa of tibmJvm Into tom. 
lAwrenoe C, Hicks. Am. Inst. Mining Mel. * 
Conirihaion No. 58 , 10 pp,(l983).— The oon^. of ti 
fallj off gradually for a considerable disuuce, then 
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very abnip^. The peecentage (d Cr at the break (14- ‘ 
15 atomic %) h aomewliat greater than that Indicated 
by Adcock’s diagram as the limit oi the 7-SQlid soln. 
range at 1200”. The mechanism of the diffusion process 
is that proposed by Bannister and Jones. A. H. H. 

The passivity of Inm and alamhnim. W. H. Cone and 
H. V. Tartar. /. Am. Chm. Soc. 5d, 48-52(1934).— 
With these metals in HNQi no abrupt change was noted 
l}i!tween the active and passive states. Phosphates and 
sulfates accelerate soln. oPFe and A1 in HNOi and make 
them more electroneg. with respect to the soln. This 
action is attributed to aiterption of these anions at the O 
lilin-soln. interface. The passivity of an air-exposed Fe 
to coned, chromic acid soln. may be destroyed by reduced 
pressure, a H atm., or wetting witb,solns. of electrolytes. 

A. M. Brant 

The application of metallography to the study of 
boiler fa&ures. Robert Stumper. ChdUur ind. 14, 
.“il 1-14(1933). — A discussion ci the principles of ferrous 
nietallography with photomicrographs of various types 
ot steel used in boiler construction. K. K. 

Residual austenite in hardened steels. S. S. Shteinberg 
and V. 1. Zyusin. jT. Tech. Phys. (U. S. 8. R.) 2, 35-46 
(1932). — ^Residual austenite increases with the C con- 
tent, with slowness of cooling (with the exception of 1.6 
% C steel) and with increase of hardening temp, up to 
1000”; above that it decreases. Gray pearlite is found 
vrith a low residual austenite content. F. H. R. 

Upper critical temperature (Aci) of steel as affected by 
various elements. Robert R. Abbott. Iron Age 132, 
No. 26, 7»1 1(1933). — Quant, relations have been detd. 
between the amts, of the usual elements in steel and the 
elevation or depression of the crit. point. This }xiint can 
tie calcd. from the chem. analysis of the steel by the equa- 
tion: temp, of Aca « 908-2.237 C + 0.4385 P + 0.;j(>49 
Si + 0.3792 V - 0.3443 Mn - 0.23 Ni + 2(C - 64 + 
0.06 Ni), where all the elements are expressed in hun- 
dredths of a % except P, which is in thousandths. If 
the quantity in the last bracket is neg. it is omitted. 
I'ables are given for the rapid detn. of the upper crit. 
point from the chcni. analysis. A. M. Brant 

The effect of time and temperature on the embrittling 
of steels. A. M. McKay and R. N. Arnold. Engineer^ 
%ng 136, 623-6, 647-9(1933).— Ten alloy steels of repre- 
sentative character were tested after soaking for periods 
at temps, from 300” to 650”. The tabulated results indi- 
cate that the ultimate degree of embrittlement is inde- 
pendent of the temp, but the rate of change is more rapid 
as temp, is increased. Working stresses seem to play no 
part in the embrittlement. The steels showed a consider- 
able decrease in impact resistance. The hardness and 
ultimate tensile strength varied within small limits dur- 
ing embrittlement, and the slructures did not chatljge ap- 
preciably. It is thought'that the change in the enibrit Lied 
steel is of a submicroscopic natur^ the material striving 
to attain a condition of equil. by the pptn. of unstable 
constituents. A. M. Brant 

Effects of columbium in chromium-nickel steels. Fred- 
erick M. Becket and Russell Franks. Am. Inst. Mining 
and Met. Efigrs., Tech. Pub. No. 519, 14 pp.(]934). — 
Presence of approx. 4 limes as much Cb as C in austenitic 
Cr-Ni steels diminished the range of temp, through which 
these steels were attacked at the grain boundaries. 
When the ratio was increased to 7, a marked improve- 
tneui resulted; 10 times as much Cb as C yielded steel 
that failed to disintegrate between 300” and 850”. This 
pro^bly is related to the iiprmal expansion and contraction 
during heating and coding of the Cb-bearing steels, while 
the ordinary Cr-Ni sleds show breaks in the curves. 
Fully softened steels contg. up to about 2% Cb possess 
good phys. dianictcTisticB, exhibit excellent resistance in 
the salt-qiray test during exposure of 750 hrs. and give 
satisfacto^ results in boning 66% A. H. B. 

Shearing propsrtieg and Miion’g iatio d gtroctoral 
ud alloy itsehi. Iiq^e Lyse and H. I. Godfrey. Proe.Am. 
W. TesUnt MiUeHah 3, Part U, ^4-85(1084). O. O. 
Chemtouiy rolituit im and atssl nUm. W. Admr- 
Chem.^tg. 57, 901-8(1983).— *Afl^ging elemenU 


forming a aeries of solid solns. are important for obtain- 
ing acid-resisting material, as chances for local elemenU 
and^ potential differences are reduced. Study of space 
lattice conditions and the formation of protective films are 
also important factors. Low-C steels contg. 8% Cr show 
corrosion resistance, but for complete resistance 12% Cr 
must be exceeded; addn. of 2% Ni improves the mech. 
properties. For protection against the nonoxidizing acids 
hi^er alloying percentages must be used; the 18^ Cr- 
Ni alloys arc mos^' important. Addn. of 2-8% Mo gives 
increased resistance. Rust-free Cr steels are martensitic 
and have heterogeneous structure after heat treatment; 
a change of hardness can be produced by quenching and 
tempering. The more resistant Cr-Ni steels are austenitic, 
a homogeneous solid soln. of 7-iron-FciC-Cr-Ni. The 
austenitic steels are occasionally attacked by an inter- 
cryst. corrosion. Investigation has shown that pptn. of 
small amts, of carbide at the groin boundaries causes 
this condition. Lo^ annealing at the crit. temp., 6(X>- 
7(X)”, and increasing C content favor this condition. 
Heating above 1100”, where carbide particles dissolve, 
and addn. of Si, Mo or V prevent intercryst. corrosion 
of austenitic steels. Rust-free Cr steels (about 14%) are 
resistant to air, HtO, HCl and sufiiciently resistant to a 
few fruit acids such as acetic, malic, citric and tartaric 
acids. Acid-resistant Cr-Ni (18<-8) steels are resistant to 
the same agents, especially against cold HtS04 and HiSOi, 
phosphoric acid, lactic acid, cold formic acid, milk, oxalic 
acid, ammonia, NaOM, KOH, soda and salt solns., light 
metal chlorides and sidfates. These alloys show little 
or no resistance to hot HaSO#, heavy metal chlorides, 
Br, I, Cl, liquid Al, Zn and Sn. The usual C steels are 
made more weather resistant by the addn. of a few tenths 
of a % of Cu. Addn. of Ni, Cr and Cu to cast iron in- 
creases the resistance, especially if an austenitic structure 
is secured. An alloy cast iron of the following compn.: 
Ni 12-15, Cu 5-7, Cr 1.6-4, Mn 1-1.5, total C 2.76-3.1, 
Si 1.26-2, S 0.04-0.13 and P 0.04-0.30% has numerous 
applications in the chem. and mech. industries. Si is an 
importatil alloy element for cast irons; 12% gives good 
acid resistance and 18% gives complete acid resistance. 
Rust-free Cr alloys are s^e resistant up to 800”; the 
austenitic Cr-Ni steels, up to KXX)”. Addn. of Al greatly 
increases the scale resistance, but decreases the corrosion 
resistance and the workability of the alloy. C. B. J. 

Structure of an alloy steel. Owen W. Ellis. Iron Age 
132, No. 18, 21-4(1933); ci. C. A. 27, 6288.— Each of a 
series of 10 samples was heated to 1036”, allowed to cool 
to a predetd. temp, and quenched. The quenching temp, 
rang^ from 700” to 475" . Cooling curves were made and 
structural changes were studied. Transfonnation of face- 
centered solid soln. commences at 676-050”, and trans- 
fonnation of those parts of the face-centered solid soln. 
in close proximity to the body-centered soln. which has 
already formed occurs within 625-600”. The latter 
phenomenon results iu the formation of a conglomerate 
structure. C. B. Jenni 

Alloys and alloy steel in 1934. Charles Longenecker. 
Blast Furnace Steel Plant 22, 61-2(1^4). £. H. 

The itudy of constitation (of alloys) by magnetic meth- 
ods. 1. Dia- and paramagnetic measurements. A. 
Kussmann. Z. MetaUkunde 25, 259-66(1933). — A re- 
view, under the following headings: fundamental quan- 
tities, general behavior (of metals), methods of measure- 
ment, relationship with constitution (of alloys), kinetics 
of tru^ormation, lattice distortion, tests for the presence 
of Fe, soly. relationships, aging, influence of cold defor- 
mation. R. F. Mehl 

^ect of sulfur dioxide gas on alloys. G.H. McGregor 
> and J. W. Stevens. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 18, 40-1 
(1933).-— Results are given and discussed of the exposure 
of 50 samples of ferrous and nonferrous oUosrs at 200-20” 
in 80i of 17-18% conen. for 30-day periods up to 10 
months. The 16-18% Cr, low-Mn alloys showed con- 
siderable Fitting and general disintegration. In the 18%- 
Cr 8%-Ni aUim, high C tends toward rapid corrosion. 
The 28-11, 20-10 and 28-10 Cr-Ni alloys are about as 
resiataat as the low-C 18-8 alloys. The 20430 alloys and 
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hlgli-Cr very bigh-Ni elloys are quite resistflat; the lovr«> 1 hi . the queadied atote devfelopi hardneei of 660 - 70 () 
Cr high^Ni elk^ are readily attacked. The tealstaiiee OQagiiigToll<medbyodld<4t)lll^ thia alloy moet be cold- 
of the mm-Cr bigb-Ni alloys varies considerably accord* rolled alter aging whereas the previoiudy described alloys 
ing to the presence and amts, of other metals, hudiest are Gold*rolled before aging. The effect of cOld-rolline 
rmtance having been observed with : Ni 85, Cu 5, Si before aging on alloyB of Cu + 2.5% Be, Ni + 1.7% Be 
10. All the cast irons and steel controls were readily Contracid + Be, is idiown in a aerkn of graphs (as are thi’ 
and extensively attacked. The 18-8 Cr-Ni alloys are other data m this paper) . A table shows values for yield 
somewhat more resistant than bronze, which is more or point, breaking strength, elongation, Young’s modulus, 
less the standard metal for sulfite digester fittings, and ^ BHN, notch impact for these 3 alloys after (1) quench* 
which in turn is more resistant than brass. A. P.-C. ^ ing, (2) quenching and aging, (3) cold-rolling and (4) 

lofluence of heavy metals upon aluminum alloya. P. coId-rdUing and aging. Special uses for these alloys are 
Rdntgeu and W. Koch. Z. Jlfeto//ktofde 25, 182-5(1933).— diacussed. R. F. Mehl 

A micrographic study of the solid soly. of Ni, Cr and Cqpper*lead onti-frlction alloya. M. P. SlavinskiT, A. 
Mo in A1 at 560**, and of the effect of these elements on E. Vol, I. V. Ckitman, G. T. Fomin and L. R. Bdelson. 
the solid soly. of Cu in Al. The solid solubilities are: MetaUurg 8, No. 09; No .6, 3-21(1933), — Cu-Ph 

Ni,0.01-.02; Cr,0.()2; Mo. 0.02; the solid soly. of Cu alloys with small addns. of Ni, Sn, Zn and P are homo- 
ill Al is not increased by addns. of Ni, Cr and Mo. geneous above the m. p., but sep. into 2 layers below the 

R. F. Mehl 3 m. p. of Cu with pure Cu freezing out separatdy. With 
The ao-callad incubation in the hardening of duralumin, lar^ addns. layers of Cu contg. Pb and of Pb contg. Cu 
W. Praenkel and R. Hahn. Z. MetaUkunde 25, 185-9 are formed. If conaiderable Ni is present, Pb is evenly 
(1933). — ^Tensile tests and measurements of elec. cond. distributed in the solid state. Addns. of 1-15% Ni and 
and Brinell hardness were performed on a series of alloys 1-18% Zn to a 10% Sn bronze contg. 10, 20*and 30% Pb 

of the duralumin type during aging at room temp. It show, that Ni raises the m. p. and causes equal distri* 

was found that the incubation period, i. a., that period bution and fineness of the Pb particles and decreases the 
at the beginning of aging during which little or no change ^-constituent. Up to 10% Ni increases the hardness but 
occurs, is dependent chiefly upon grain size, increasing larger amts, decrease the hardness. Zn causes unequal 
in degree as the grain size increases. Very pure materials ^ distribution, decreases hardness and increases plasticity, 
are in general less inclined to incubation than com. P also causes unequal distribution of the Pb. A list is 

materials; impurity of Fe seems to favor the occurrence given of 18 Cu-Sn-Pb-Ni-Zn alloys probably suitable for 

of an incubation period. R. F. Mehl bearings. H. W. RatSimann 

The alloying of gallium with aluminum. N. A. Pushln The elaatie propertieB of the solid oolution series Au- 
and V. Staji^. Z. anofg, dUgem. Chm. 216, 20 8(1933); Cu and Au-Pd and the allqys of Cu^, CuJPd and CuPd. 
cf. C. A. 27, 934. — ^The complete phase diagram of the H. ROhl. Ann. Physik 18 , 165-^(1^); cf. C. A. 27, 
system Ga-Al was investigated by thermal analysis. 4457. — ^The elastic moduli of several alloys and solid solu- 

Three compds. were found: AlGas, m. 281^; AlGa, ni. tion series were detd. to form conclusions concerning the 

374^; AliGa, m. 467". The last compd. showed 2 modi- elastic behavior in superlattice formation. For con- 

fications: stable at 407-447" and a, stable below trol of the degree or rearrangement of the atoms in the 

447". H. H. Rowley crystal lattice of the alJkiys exhibiting the superlatticc, 

Barvllium haavy-matal alloya. W. He.<i8enbruch. Z. measurements of sp. resistance were made. Reflectivity 

MeiaUkunde 25, 2^5-9(1933) . — Cu-Be alloys can best be of the Au-Pd series in the region of the visible wave lengths 

melted under a fused chloride flux but Be ^loys with Ni, was also detd. The alloys CuiPt and CuiPd show the 

Co, Cr are best melted (and cast) in a vacuum; this pro- same superlattice effect as CuiAu. CuPd has elastic 

vidf» an alloy with excellent forging qualities. Binary Be properties similar to those of CuAu, f . e., smaller modulus 

alloys are too expensive for wide use and attempts have 6 in the sup^lattice, greater in statistical atom distribution, 
been made to prepare ternary alloys requiring less Be but From resistance measurements, the system Au-Pd may 
with pronounced age-hardening properties. This is pos- be interpreted as a ternary alloy above 35 atomic % Pd 
sible because most metals (not Ni) lower the solid soly. consisting of Au, and Pd in the and *F states. Ab- 

of Be in Cu, and age-hardening thus obtains at lower Be sorption of H by Au-Pd alloys decreases the elastic mod- 

ixmtents. Cu with 1 % Be shows very little hardening ulus. The reflectivity of Au-Pd alloys as a function of the 

after quenching from 850" and aging at 350", whereas compn. is similar to that of Au-Ag alloys. A. S. S. 
the addns. 3% Ti, 5% Ag, 5% Si, 5% Mn, 10% Fe, Alloys for malleable iron. Rebecca Hall. Iran Age 

resp., cause marked hardening, roughly up to 260 Brinell 132, No. 25, 8-^, 00(1933). — Collected information con- 

hardness no. (BHN). These elements without Be give ' cerniog the effect of Al, Sb, B, Cc, Cr, Co, Cu, Mo,Ni, 
little hardening, and the effect is to be ascribed chiefly to Ti, V, La, Sc, Te, U, Bi, V atid^r in malleable Fe. 

Be. Cold-working after quenching but before aging in- Downs Schaaf 

creases the rate of aging and the max. hardness, Cu- An x-ray study of fne gold-iron alloys. £ric*R. Jettc, 

Ag-Be alloy shows good elec, cond., 22.10 reciprocal ohms. Willard L. Bruner and Frank Foote. Am. Insl. Mining 

Ni with 1% Be and 4, 6 and 8% Mo, resp., gives similar Mat. Eng., Inst. Metals Div., Tech, Pub. 526, 6 pp. 
results, both on normal aging and aging after cold work (1934). — ^llic Au-Fe system has been studied by x-ruy 
(aging at 500"), with BHN up to 460. Ni with Be and methods, particularly at temps, below the a-T-transfor- 
Cr shows similar behavior, though Cr appears to form a g mation of Fe. It has been established that in this range 
compd. vrith Be; results are given for an alloy with 80% of temps, only the 2 limiting solid soln. phases occur. 
Ni, 20% Cr, with 1.2% added Be, quenched from The limits of these solid solns. have been detd. at several 

1000" and aged at 400-500" ; BHN approaches 400. temps. The ferrcxmagnetic character of the solid solm. 

The acid* and heat-resisting alloy ••Contracid” (60% Ni, contg. 10-15% by wt. of Fe has been noted. A series 
15% Cr, 7% Mo, residue Fe with small amts, of Mn and of expts. is reported, which, shows that pptn.-hardcDing 
^) may be made susceptible to age hardening with 0.0% of the alloys high in Au is pq^irible. C. L. Mantell 
Be. In the quenched state this alloy may be worked Iron-niclml alloya. O. Dahl and J. Pfaffenberger. 
(BHN 200); aging at 600-5^" develops a hardness no. MetaUkunde 25, 241-5(1933). — ^Permalloy and reUted 
ci 300; cold working followed by aging gives a hardness 9 alloys develop high permeability when quenched from 
no. of 600. This hardness is permanent over a wide above 600®, but low when reheated to lower temps, w 
ump. range; at 600" no loss of hardness obtains during slowly cooled; these changes can be very 
CM) hrs. This high-temp, stability is greater than that in followed by changes in elec, resistance. 
pure NirBe alloys. The resistance to erwp (Rohn test) may be explained by (1) pptn. of immiritiM from souo 
is high. Fe is adoM to Co to sui^ness the o-d transfer- soln. in the neighborh^ ol 500*; W fedtetritotm m 
miation; 2% Be gives an age-hSqrdeidng alloy; further the Fe and Ni atoms from a random state at a high 
addM. of Cr, W, Mo and Fe load to hi^er hardness to a regular distribution at the lower temp-; 
values. A Co-Be*Cr-Fe alloy which has a BHN of 200 indudtig(l). Widdy vanrhiff O contents weie foimd 
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to influenee the elteot, though widely ytyiiig C coiit«it$ i SlraiMittidacincdunctwtttieiodlMiiifllBalbnBMt. 
rhantad the effect in degree. Tke eOact wee siMfeedly B. llVwiae end' J7 T. Beeh. Am. Inst. Mining Met. 

preKnt in an ewentMy C-fne eample. Date am gtven Bag.. Ina. Metals Dia., TtOt. Pnb. 823. 25 pp.(19M).— 

for dfic. oondeg cotfchre foreeg pctnicability tiid hArdnen The authors consider the alloys front 0-12.5% ^ and 0~ 

for a serte of ^loys: 75% Ni, 26% Ft, with addns. of 16% Ni, outlining the methods for the production of test 

Si up to Nig 27% Fe; 78% Ni, 27% Fe with castings and the tensile properties of these castings. Ni 

atldn. of 6% fS0% Ni, 40% Fe, with oddn. of 16% Cu: leads to improved properties and decreased ailoy cost, 

these piTOMrto are given for alloys first annealed at 900® Max. properties in sand castings ore obtained with 6% 

or 1000® for 1 hr., air cooled (or quenched), and reheated ^ Sn and 8% Ni at const, cost. The aging characteristics 
to increasing temps, for Irhr. periods. Two % Si elimi^ of the sand-cast Ni«bronzes are studied in detail. Tensile 
nates the resistance decrease at 600®, but more than this strengths in excess of tH),000 Ib./sq. in. with elongation 

isuses a resistance increase at the same temp., suggest- of 15% are developed. The effects of various oddns. to 

iiig that Si mitiates a process opposite in effect to that oc- the 7.5% Ni-8% Su alloy are reported. The fatigue 

cut ring in Si-free alloys. Although the evidence seems in strength of the sand-cast heat-treated alloy was 18,000 
favor of a pptn. of phase change, occasionally no change ib./sq. in. at 16,000,000 cycles. The production and aging 

111 hardness obtains (alloyuFith 16%*Cu). K. F. Mehl characteristics of the wrought Ni bronzes are given. These 

Production of forrovanadium tnm calcium vanadate, have tensile strengths of 135,000 Ih./sq. in. for annealed 
V K. Sokovnin. Metatturg 8, No. 6, 35-6(1083) ; cf. 3 and aged alloys and 170,000 lb./.sq. in. for the hard rolled 
C' A. 28, 731*. — ^Expts. show that the simplest and cheap- and aged alloys. The phys. properties of several Ni 

I St method of producing ferrovanadium involves pptn. of bronzes and their interrelation are discussed. C. L. M. 

Cjl vanadate and subsequent reduction by Si. Ca vana- Superconductivity of sdloya £r^ the viewpoint of phase 
dale can be .substituted for VsOf in refining. H. W. R. theory. C. Benedicts. Z. MetaUkunde 25, 107 202 

Alloys of lithium, n. X-ray analysis of the gystem (1938).— A discussion built largely upon the work of 

lithium-cadmium. A. Baroni. Atti acead. Lined 18, Meissner, Franz and Westerhoff (C. A, 26, 4221). The 
41-4(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 1601. — The system Li-Cd has crit. temp, at which supercond. obtains in alloys on cool- 
IxTU studied by means of the x-ray with the powder inglsplotted theoretically against compn. for Roozeboom's 
method with a Cu anticathode. The compd. LiCd has 4 5 types of f-x diagrams. The effect of heterogeneity upon 
thus been shown to have a monomctric structure of the the crit. temp, is derived from the extreme concas. which 
type CsCl, the unit cell having a side a 3.32 A., and 00- may occur on quickly freezing a solid-soln. alk^; this 
ordinate.s Cd(0, 0, 0) Li( Vtt Vt» Vs) • LiCdi is also mono- effect gives a range of temps, at which the crit. temp, may 
metric (probably) with unit c^ a 8.62 A. The compd. occur. Within a range of solid solns. the crit. temp. 
LiiCd found by the thermal analy.siB could not be identi- varies with compn. on a smooth curve; across hetero- 
litd A. W. Contieri geneous fields it is stepped, the position of the step de- 

Manganese nickel its properties and technology. P. pending upon the mode of distribution of the constituents 
1 Gradusov. MetaUurg 8, No. 6, 46-9(1933). — ^The r in the alloy. Data on the crit. temps, in the systems In- 
addn of 2.6% Mn to Ni increases the tensile strength, Pb, H^Pb, Bi-Pb, Sn-Tl, In-Tl and Pb-Tl (in which 
decreases the ductility, and gives a finer microstructure, the 5 types f-x diagrams are represented) are given and 
1 he alloy shows no noticeable grain growth when heated found to conform to the general rules laid down. Thus 
to 1100® for 6 hrs. H. W. Rathmann solid solns. can show supercond. Both solid solns. and 

The diagnun of state manganese-silicon. Rudolf Vogd intennetallic compds. can show a higher crit.-temp. 
and H. Bedarff. Arch. EismhUttenw. 7, 423-5(1934). — (more easily superconducting) than pure metals. These 
Thermal and structural investigations showed that, as observations indicate that electrons may readily pass 
stated by Docrinckcl, there is no compd. MnjSi but there is from one atom to an atom of a different kind. R. F. M. 

A cximpd. Mn6Sis with about 3% more Si as well as an 6 ^ Equilibrium disjpam of iron-aluminum system. Atomi 
incongruously melting compd. MntSi, which dissolves Mn Osawa. Science Septs, Tdkoku Imp, Univ., First 8er. 22, 

m excess to a limited extent (about 1%). Both tran.s- 803-23(1933). — ^The equil. diagram of the Fe-Al system 

formations of Mn at 1100® and 770® ore displaced toward was investigated by means of microscopic examn. and x- 
higher temps, with increasing Si content of the Mn-Si ray analysis. A new diagram was constructed from the 
solid solns. The transformation equil. /3-solid soln. i + results. Pour compds., (FeAl)^, FeAli, FesAli and PeAli, 
Mn^Si-solid soln. k a-solid soln. u was detd. It was exist. The first 3 are formed by peritectic reactions, while 
must pronounced at 900® with 10% Si. M. K, FcAli solidifies directly from the melt showing a max. 

Crystal orientationB developed by progreaaive cold-roll- m. p. on the liquidus curve. The crystal structure of 
mg of an alloyed zinc. M. L. Fuller and Gerald Edmunds. ' each phase vras detd. by x-ray analysis. C. B. Jenni 
Am Inst, Mining Met. Eng., Inst. Metals Div., Tech. The eyatem copper-beivllium. H. Tanimura and G. 
t*ub. 524, 8 pp.u934). — ^The crystal orientations de- Wassermann. Z. MetaUkunde 25, 179-81(1933). — ^The 
vrioped by the progressive cold-rolhng of a Zn alloy have solid soly. of Be in Cu was detd. by precision x-ray mea- 
iHcn investigated. Cold-rolling yields 3 types of preferred surements of Oq, the side of the unit face-centered cubic 
oiicntation, one of which has nut previously been re- cell. This soly. amounts to 2.1 wt. % Be at the max. 
ported in the literature. These structures have been (800®), decreasing to leas than 1% Be at temps, bdow 
rationalired with the fundamental mechanisms of the def- 200®. The y-phase was recognizable on the photograms 
01 Illation of Zn crystals and the changes of form under- g at temps, as low as 160®. Oq varies approx, linearly from 
gone by the metal during rolling. C. L. Manldl 3.608 A. in pure Cu to 3.566 A. in an alloy with 2.1 wt. 

Modulus of elasticity of annealed a-brenzee. Leon % Be. R. F. Mehl 

Ouiliet. Campt. rend. 197, 1320-1(1933).— Tension, be- X-ray atudiea on the nickel-chromium qystem. Brie 
mp homogeneous, offers a better medium for tests than R. Jette, V. H. Nordstrom, Bernard Queneau and Fraink 
either torsion or bending. Excessive precautions were Foote. Am, Inst. Mining Met. Eng., Inst. Metals Div., 
taken to eliminate errors. Av. results were as follows for Tech. Pnb. 522, 11 pp.(1934). — ^The equil. diagram of Ni- 
the ratios of 8n to Cu rAp.: 1.92:97.97-12,600 ; 3.81: Cr allosrs of a high degree of purity has been studied by 
00 10 12,300; 6.05:93.&5-ll,970; 8.02:01.92-11,650; x-ray methods of investigating crystal structure. It has 

0 00 00.05-11,260. Ckregg M. Evans 9 been shown that at temps, below 1150® this system oon- 

The oitlcal interval in the deformatloa of melchior end aists of 2 terminal solid ^ns. with an intervening 2'«haae 
aluminum bronze. V. A. Bugakov. J. Tech. Phys. area. On the Cr side of the system the soly. of Ni m Cr 

S. S. R.) 2, 173-89(1932).— Twenty-one photomicro- is low but increases rapidly at temps, above 900®. The 

ri^phs and 15 taUee are given. The phys. properties soly. of Cr in Ni increases at a rapid but fairly uniform 
iuid soly. show marked dSagea in the 20-^% ddor- rate ae the temp, increases. The soly. found «t 1113® 
ination interval. Crystal size and aads ratio a/b increase is nearly 68 wt. % Cr, which ia beyond the eutcotk point 

fapidly above 20%. Results are aimUar to tnose for a- as detd. bv thermal analysis. Reasons for this discrqi- 

F. H. Rathmauh fmey are discussed. No structures were found other than 
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the body-centered Cr lattice, the face-centered Kl lattice 1 fKKlant than o. Comikrii lomea can be reduced by: (n 
and occasionally the rhombobedral structure of CrsQi. removal of HiS (for inressttrea up to 300 Ib^ per aq. in 

The latter substance has been isolated as indusions from H|8 should be 0.10 grain or less per 100 cu. ft.), re- 
high-Cr alloys. C. L. Mant^ dt^ion of Oi content, (3) control of humidity. . A. H. £. 

The theories of corrosion. O. A. Knight. JIfinerai ComAsrative retulta on the meaauiement of cotroeto 
/nd., Pefina.StateCol1.3. No. 2, 2, 4; No. 3,2, 4(1033); Jean Cournot and Henri Fournier. Cdmpt. rend. I07' 

No. 4, 3-4(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 86^— K reviews the 1409 <11( 1933) .-^veral metals after having been exposed 

following theories of rorrosion: the add, film, peroxide, to the corrosive action of salt water mist for 2 months 

direct O attack, colloidal, biol. and electrochem. Soil were tested by stamping to det. the chanm in propertks 

corrosion and methods for combating aim. corrosion are ^ due to the corrosion. Aitnco iron lost 10% in wt., whik 
discusM'd. 9 Aldcn H. Emery the alloys suffered no appreciable loss. By the method 

Report of subcommittee V on total-immeraion [cm- of Siebel and Pomp, the Armco iron uter corrosion 

roeion] tests. F. B. Olcott, et a/. Proc. Am. Soc. Testify ruptured at a decrease in tensile strength of 9.9%, had an 

Materials 33, Part I, 144-<6(1934) ; cf. Speller, et of., C. dongation of 2(1% and sagged 15%. The austenitic stcrl 

A . 27, 3427. G. G. which contained 18% Cr and 8% Ni, ruptured at its 

Resistance (to corrosion) of black metals in solutiona original load and exhibited very little dongation and sae. 
of barium chloride. M. V. Borodulin. KhimstrtA 5, The ferro-Nt ruptured at a tensile strength 6% less, and 
— ^Ihe weighed metal plates were suspended 3 exhibited a slight neg. dongation and sag. l^c dur- 
in the autoclave and healed with stirring (200 r. p. m.) alumin ruptured at a diminution of 53% in tensile strength 

ill the solns. in 4 intervals of 10-12 hrs. each (total sub- and gave an elongation of 55 and 33% sag. The Monel 

mersion of 95 hrs.) at 150^ and 3 atm. pressure. The metal and brass exhibited quite similar properties, the 

losses of wt. were computed in g. per sq. m. per hr. for change in tensile strength and dongation, being quite 

the 1st and each succeeding interval. With the mixt. similar to these properties before corrosion. All metals 

of 20% BaCli and 5% CaClf, boiler plate showed 0.53, were tested in the form of sheets, the brass being 2 mm. 

0.26, 0.19, 0.15; steel, 0.46, 0.23, 0.17, 0.13; cast iron, and the others 1 mm. in Ihicloicss. H. E. Messmore 

0.18, 0.15, 0.11, 0.09; welded iron, 0.35, 0.20, 0.17, Corrosion testa on weld deposits. F. R. Heasel and 
0.14. With the mixt. of 30% BaCb and 7.5% CaCl„ ^ C. S. Williams. Metals & Alloys 5, 11-16(1934).— ReJa- 
l30tler plate showed 0.32, 0.21, 0.17, 0.15; .sted, 0.95, tive performance of weld metal produced by 4 different 

0.66, 0.37, 0.26; cast iron, 0.22, 0.15, 0.10, 0.08; welded types of electrode rods was measured by the ability of ihe 

iron, 0.40, 0.22, 0.20, 0.23. Thus with each succeeding deposited weld metal, obtained from each rod,, resist 

interval the corrosion is decreased. Chas. Blanc theactiouof HClandNaClsolns. inanalternate-intmcrsion 

Cmoaion studies on Hydronalium. P. Brenner. Z. type of corrosion test app. Downs &haaf 

MetaUkunde 25, 252-8(1933). — The behavior of Hydro- \ 

nalium (A1 + 7-8% Mg) in a 3% aq. soln. of NaCl and Paint as a metal preservative (Jordan, et al.) 26Ji Dust 
in sea water was studied in comparison with duralumin and . collectors (Okulov) 1. Artificial stone from fumade slags 
pure Al (99.5% Al), by inspection on the surface and by (Bazhenov, Aleksandrovskil) 20. Field expts. with' blast- 

measurement of tensile strength and elongation upon furnace slag (Rappen) 15. Corrosion of Pb in ^sSOi 

progressive corrosion. The temiile strength and elongation plants (Schiinemann) 18. [Alloy for) electron-emitting 

of Hydronalium in both the hard and soft states are only clement (U. S. pat. 1,943,027) 1. 

very slightly affected by corrosive attack by the 3% NaO 

soln. in a period of 6 months, whereas both decrease Broarley, Harry: Steel Makers. London: Longmans, 
markedly for duralumin and pure Al; similar results were Green & Co. 156 pp. 5s., net. Reviewed in Foundry 

found for corrosion in sea water. Although the present Trade J. 49, 304; Metallurgia 9, 57(1933). 

price of Hydronalium is high, the superior corrosion re- 6 Guillet, L5on: Lcs m6thodes d’4tude des alliages 
sistance and the ea.se of welding promise wide application. m4talliques. 2nd ed. Paris: Dunod & Cie. 859 pp. 
Addnl. data are given in a discussion. R. F. Mehl F. 203. Reviewed in Metals Alloys 5, MAI (1934). 

Corroaion-resistant ferrous material In chemical en- Laffargue, Marcel: Fabrication de Tader au convertis- 

S eefiag. S. Wcrnick. Ind. Chemist 9, 378-'80, 445-7 seur basique, scorie Thomas. Paris: Ch. B6ranger. 
33). E. H. 157 pp. F. 35. 

The corrosion of iron. K. Toporcscu. Compt. rend. Mmler, Herbert: Ein Bcitrag zum Problem der 

197, 1040-1(1933). — From expts. on the rusting of Fe Stahlhartung. Munich: F. & J. Voglrieder Vcrlag. 60 
in HsO and in NaCl solus., T. concludes that oxidation pp. M. 4.50. 

is not due to differential aeration but is assoed. with aur- 7 Die Heraeus-Vakuumschmclze, Hanau am Main 1923- 
face-tension effects. J. B. Austin 33. fedited by W. Rohn and W. Hessenbruch. Hanau: 

Corrosion of steel by gases containing traces of hydrogen G. M. Albertis, Hofbuchbandluiig. M. 4.20. Reviewed 
sulfide: effect of pressure and moisture conditions, in Afetoflargm 8, 189 Z. pkyrik. Ckem. A166, 474(193*3). 
John M. Devine, C. J. Wilhelm and Ludwig Schmidt. Sooith, Einest A.: Working in Precious Metals. Lon- 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 560, 20 pp.(1933). — Results are don: N. A. G. Press, Ltd. 4(X) pp. 15s. 
given of a study of corrosion of st^ by natural gas contg. Zoerleder, A. von: Technologic dcs Aluminiums uiid 
12 g. or less of H*S per 100 cu. ft. of gas. A method for seiner Legierungen. Leipzig: Akad. Verlagsges. About 
cstg. HtS content of gases and a testing app. for detg. in * 224 pp. About M.14. 

the field the comparative corrosiveness of a gas at various Chaipentier, W.: Uber die Zusammenh^ge von 

pressures arc described. Traces of HiS may cause severe Verschliess uud Korrosiou an Konstruktionsstahlen l»ei 
rinrosion if O* and H2O are present. Two forms of cor- Kaltbearbeitung durch Dnickwechsel, rollcnde RcdiunK 
rosion have been identified: (a) a less serious form in und gleitende Reibung. Thesis, Stuttgart. 1931.68 pp* 
which no pptd. HaO is present on the surface of the metal, Koch, E. W.: Characteristik von Kolbenma^rialicn 
although the gas may be satd. with HjO vapor; (h) a [automotive-engine pistonaj unter besonder^ 
severe form in which pptd. HaO is present on the surface sichtigung des Verschleisswertf. Thesis, Amcu. 1931. 
of the metal. Pressure accelerates the reaction, especially 47 pp. Reviewed in Metals & Alloys 4, MA70(1^)- 
in b; also, it may ppt. HsO on the metal and change a 9 T7euheit, L. : Untersuehungen fiber den Eisinu^ 
to 6. The corrosion threshold conen. of HtS is lower for Schlackenzusammensetzung auf das Geffige grauer Bisen- 
b than a. a has the characteristics of chem. attack; b legierungen. Thesis, Dtisseldorf. 1931. 10 pp* 

appears to be the result of an electrochem. reaction. The ^ ■■ 7— ^ ^ ^ tt 

corrosion rate with b increases with a decrease in the thick- Mtoeral-flotatloii apparatoa. .^thur C. 

ness of the molsturs film on the metal, but with continued 1,942,803, Jan. 9. Structiu^ and mech. wtu • • 

reduction the reaction finally loaes its ^ectrochem. lazpa^ pmeiizhm 

character and becomes a; b can occur in the absence of Ha(M. Brit. 399,475, Ort. 2, IW* ^ 

HsS if Oa is present. In natural gas pipe lines 6 is more Im- Sintering orea, ete. Fried. Krupp Grusonwera a* 
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Brit. 890f382» Oct. 5* 1933. In tintering fine om or 
meUllutfical prodticU» e. g., flue dust, perticukrly in 
blast app.t Fe sponge, mixed with the raw ora, etc., is 
uhcd wholly or in part as the fuel. In sintering poor Fc 
ores a portion thereof may be worked into q>onge by re- 
duction and magnetic sepn. and the remainder sintered 
with the sponge. 

Roasting pyrites flnes. Raymond F. Bacon and Wilber 
Tiidson. U. S. 1,941 ,592jp Jan. 2. In a process for treat- 
ing pyrites-bcarii^ material in which the material is heated 
u) distil the volatile S of the pyrites and produce a gaseous 
product contg. demcnxal S vapor and to convert the 
pyrites substantially to the monosulfide of Fe whidi is 
then roasted to produce a gaseous product contg. SOi, the 
(hsiii, and roasting arejgarricd out while the material is 
111 a gaseous suspension. jLpp. is described. 

CUoridizing ore. Ralph P. Meyer (to The Meyer Min- 
iralSeparalion Ck>.). Cfan. 337,B41, Dec. 12, 1933. Oxi- 
fli/ed Fe ore is heated with a carbonaceous reducing ag(mt 
to form FeO, cooled with the exclusion of O, treat^ with 
a Cl-contg. gas at 175-300° to form Fe chlorides, oxidized 
with a restricted sunt, of air, and then the accompanying 
metals are chloridized. The rate of addn. of the Cl- 
eontg. gas is regulated to maintain the ore at the desired 
ump. by the heat of the reaction. 

Decomposing ores tudi as those of aluminum or other 
metals. George A. Macready. U. S. 1,941 ,fM)9, Jan. 2. 
A charge of ore is blown in mech. suspension in a current 
of hot CSsi vapor through a heated passage fnrni which 
.111 IS excluded to promote chem. reaction between the 
oie and vapor, and resulting products such as A1 sulfide, 
t tc., ai e sepd. by gravity and temp, control. U. S. 1 ,941 
bio relates to a process in which a charge of ore and C is 
.igitHted by a current of hot CSi vapor and the productn 
formed are recovered. 

Preparation of iron ore. Ralph F. Meyer (to The 
Meyer Mineral Separation Co.). Can. 337,3421, Dec. 12, 
10;i3 Oxidized ute contg. Fc is heated at 300 750° with 
a ('ombuslible reducing agent in an atm. contg. SOs up 
to about 1%. The treated ore is cooled to normal temp, 
^iih exclusion of free O, to convert the Ke into a lower 
oxide that is stable toward moisture and highly active 
toward su'idic gases. The ore is subsequently treated with 
aeiilie gases. 

Reducing iron ora. Austin Gudmundsen (to A. O. 
Smith Corp.). U. S. 1,941,983, Jan. 2. A mixt. of ore 
and flux is heated to temps, below the sintering temp, of 
the oie; soft coal is added to the heated mixt. and the 
niixt. is heated to nearly the sintering temp, of the ore, 
iiiih(>ated ore is added in an amt. substantially equal to 
the amt. of ore in the initial mixt., the heated and un- 
lieated ores are mixed, and the resulting mixt. is smelted. 
App IS described. • 

Obtaining metals from siliceous rocks. Ernst Wydler. 
I S 1,942,015, Jan. 2. Sec Swjss 159,061 (C. A. 27, 

Recovering nonferrous metals from melts containing 
oxides. Wilhelm Witter (to Firma M. Lissauer & Cie.). 
1> S 1,941,500, Jan. 2. Material contg. oxides such as 
ilinsi of Cu, Ni, Sii, Pb, Bi andSb is mdted, and reduc- 
ing gases are passed through the molten material while it 
^ 111 died iu a furnace in which the heating gases arc intro- 
duced from above the melt; the interaction between the 
tuhiemg gases and the combustion gases is so regulated 
ilidi a neutral to slightly reducing aim. obtains at the 
suilace of the melt, to effect recovery of Cu and Ni present 
wholly, and Sn, Pb, Bi slid Sb at least partly, in reguHne 
lorni. 

Testing the character of metals such as coins by polari- 
zation. Turner D. Bottonic. U. S. 1,942,040, Jan. 2. 
\arious details of elec. app. and operation are described. 

Extraction of copper. Edward Eisenhauer, Jr. (Vs 
mu rest to Charles A. Palmer). Can. 887,202, Nov. H, 
A crushed carbonate silicate ora is agitated with 
|i.804 and HfO fur a time sufficient to dissolve the car- 
houates. HCl is then added and the pulp is agitated for 
a tune sufficient to dissolve the silicates. The leached Cu 

lecovered. 


Treating amet and its alloys to prevent tamliliing. 
Clarence B. Irion (to Battle Memorial lastitute). U. 
S. 1,942,923, Jan. 9. The metal is treated with a soln. 
contg. a sefl. salt of hydrofcrroeyanic acid, such as R4PeCt- 
Ns. HOAc or hypophosphorus acid also may be used. 

molten lead with lighter metallic materials such 
as calcium, sodium or magnmum. Ralph F. Cohn. U. 
S. 1,942,202, Jan. 2. Various details of app. and opera- 
tion are des^bed. 

Apparatus for moduclng skg sand or foam free from 
water end Iron. Bernhard Busch. Ger. 587,690, Nov. 7, 
1933 (a. 806. 6.05). 

Molds for casting metals. Wm. H. Walter. U. S. 
1,942,58.3, Jan. 9. Molds arc faced with mdd .sand 
treated with a soln. of celluloid in a solvent such as acetone. 

Crucible furnace for smelting metals. Allgemeinc 
Elektricitats-Ges. Gcr. .*>87,729, Nov. 8, 1933 (Cl. Sla. 
3.01). 

Metallurgical apparatus suitable for use as a copper 
converter. Charles R. Kuzell (to United Verde Copper 
Co.) . U. S. 1 ,941 ,600, Jan. 2. A molten bath receptacle 
is formed with a monolithic lining made from a mixt. 
comprising magnesite and a binder in which about 13-20 
% of the bonded particles are minus 80-me.<d], the remain- 
ing particles are plus 80-mcbh, and the major pniportion 
of the minus 80-nicsh particles ate minus 200-mesh (the 
binder, such os molasses being used in the mixt. to al^ut 
0.5-10% of its wt.). Cf. C. A. 27, 2274. 

Copper converters. Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G. m. 
b. H. Gcr. 587,736, Nov. 7, 19.33 (Cl. 40a. 29). In 
operating converters for Cu stone, etc., a small amt. of 
oil is blown in with the air. 

Reducing dust losses from shaft furnaces. Georg 
Kichenberg and Nikolaus Wark. U. S. 1,941,545, Jan. 2. 
Sec Brit. 349,092 (C. A. 27, 938). 

Rotary furnaces and procedures for the distillation of 
readily volatile metals, e. g., zinc, cadmium. Pried. 
Kiupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Biit. 398, .573, Sept. 21, 1^3, 
and 398,770, Sept. 21, 193*3, divided on 398,573. 

Oil-fired forging furnace suitable for heating metal 
bars. Arnold J. Nordenson (to Mahr Mfg. C^.). U. S. 
1,942,515, Jan. 9. 

Device for centrifuging metals and alloys. Emile 
Vroonen. Gcr. 587,849, Nov. 9, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 15.20). 

Annealing. The Mond Nickel Co., Lid. Brit. 399,- 
049, Sept. 28, 1933. Steels and alloys contg. Ni are 
treated by imparting a bright surface thereto, rendering 
said surface passive and then annealing several bra. at 
10.‘^)-2WM)°F. in a reducing atm., e, g., dry II. llie alloys 
may be washed before annealing. The surface of the steel 
is rendered passive by heating in HNOi soln. at 100- 
200°F. 15-60 min. Stainlests steel contg. Cr 18 and Ni 
14% or a Ni-Cr alloy contg. 88% Ni may lie treated. 

i^esling and zinc-costing ferrous metals. Wm. H. 
Potter, U. S. 1,942,121, Jan. 2. Before being coated 
with Zn, ferrous metal articles such as coiled ^re and 
strip are introduced into a bath contg. Ca cyanamidc 
which serves to facilitate the subsequent coating. App. 
is described. 

Heat treatment of metal plates, dieet bars or flat 
pieces. Thomas J. Costello. U. S. 1,941,599, Jan. 2. 
Flat metal pieces or the like arc passed through a heat- 
ing chamber on edge, and their positions arc reversed one 
or more times during their progress through the chamber. 
App. is described. 

Heat-treating multi-itrand flexible cable shafting. 
Ralph O. Hdgeby (to A C Spark Plug Co.). U. S. 1,- 
942,550, Jan. 9. For removing stiffness and internal 
friction fr^ multi-strand wire flexible shafting for driv- 
ing speedometers or the like, the material is passed through 
a heated furnace having a temp, of about 560° at its 
entrance, 510° at its middle and 570° at its end. App. 
is descried. 

Heat-treating femme mettle as In carboaklng iron 
or soft steels. James A. Robertson and David Robert- 
son (one-half to George F« McCandless). U. S. 1,942,- 
937, Jan. 9. A mixt. of findy ground alow-burning car- 
bon-producing material, such as sawdust, with chueoal, 
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Mst Cr utd borax is used as a packinc for the articles 
treated; tbe tenp. of the materials is raised to about 
lOOC^lOaS* and successive combtuMion of the charcoal 
and the dow-buming carbon material is effected^ to liber* 
ate gases which reduce the Si content and opmi the gmia, 
and the temp, is maintained for a time sufficient to effect 
desited penetration of C, Mn and Cr into the grain of the 
melAla 

Cenmitfttlon mixtures for ferrous metsls. Alexandre 
PoUlet and Nicolas Sainderichsn. U. 8. Ig948gl71g Jan. 
9. Anoxideof TigMngNigCr or Wisuaedwithachlaride 
of the same metal and findy divided Al. 

Forminx thin-walled seamless metal tubing. Jer^ T. 
Dunn and Peter C. Patterson (to National Tube Co.). 
U. S. 1,942,641, Jan. 9. Features of heat treatment and 
mech. operation are described. 

Woven wire cloth. Elmer D. Reynolds (to Reynolds 
Wire Co.). U. S. 1,942,451, Jan. 9. Ferrous wire of a 
diam. less than 0.02 in. is woven into cloth of less than 12 
medi, and the doth is heated to a temp, within the bluing 
range of sted for a sufi&dent time to rdieve materially the 
strains in the wire. 

Artidea euch ae manhde covers of ductile cast iron. 
Frank A. Fahrenwald (to American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Co.). U. 8. 1,941,671, Jan. 2. Artides of 
integral section are produced by casting an unstable mixt. 
contg. C 2.5-6.5, Si l.d-0.6% and Fe under chilling and 
nonchilHng conditions, beating the article to about 870- 
1000^ to produce in the chillecf port of the artide a brittle 
compn. contg. nodular graphite, quickly quenching the 
artide through the crit. temp, to retain the graphite 
structure in the brittle compn., healing the article to a 
temp, bdow the crit. temp, to reduce the brittleness of the 
ehUled part of the article and render this part tough, then 
cooling the article to atm. temp, (heating, quenching and 
coding not materially affecting the unchilled part of the 
artid^. 

Caat iron brake dices. Frank A. Fahrenwald (to 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co.). U. S. 1,941,- 
672, Jan. 2. For making a brake shoe suitable for rail- 
way service, a casting is first made in white iron contg. 
C 2.2-8.6 and Si 1.25-0.70%, and the portions of the shoe 
other than the wearing portion are then chilled, the shoe 
is subsequently maintained at a temp, of about 870-080^ 
for a sufficient time to decompose the cementite in such 
portions, at least in part, with liberation of secondary 
grsqihite in nodular form, and the shoe is finally coded 
through the crit. range. 

Brain drum. John MacLcnnan (to Kelsey-Hayes 
Whed Corp.). U. S. 1,943,224, Jan. 9. Various details 
of dieet-meUd treatment by cupping, rolling, etc., are 
described to Term a drum of stabilized metal within which 
a lining is then cast. 

Fomiimi biaka drums. John W. White (to Kelsey- 
Hayes Whed Corp.). U. S. 1,948,198, Jan. 9. An an- 
nular brake-engaging member is centrifugally cast from 
metal such as steel within a mold, to a back plate which 
may be formed of sheet metal, and the surface of the cast 
material is subjected to rolling while hot. 

Projectiles. Aktiebolaget Bofors. Brit. 398,045, Sept. 
7, 19^. Driving-bands for projectiles are made from Fe 
doived from Fc(CO)i, the powd. Fe thus obtained be- 
4ng converted into coherent form by sintering. C, O, 
Mn and other inipurities should be as low as possible. 

Steel. Wm. H. l^wis. U. S. 1,941,6^, Jan. 2. Sted 
scrap is mdted in a regenerative furnace, pig iron is added 
to the furnace, the entire charge is superheated to about 
1600*, then transferred to a Bessemer converter and 
Bessemericed. App. is described. 

Sted. Clarence 1. Justheim. U. S. 1,942,173, Jan. 2. 
A sted-produciag charge is mdted in the presence of a 
aUioeottS dag, the slag is removed, and there is placed 
upon the metal a carbmaceous diale contg. 40-70% silica 
and the ^materials are heated to form a second clearing 
dag and to ppt. nascent Si into the sted; the mdt is then 


Canio Bochicdiio. Brit. 399,796, Oct. 4, 1983. 
See Ft. 738,517 (C. A. 27, 944). 


1 Sled fer tdephene tmumiadon Unee. Frederidi M. 
Crapo (to Indiana Sted & Wire Co.)« 17. S. 1,942,41], 
Jen. 9. Overhead telephone transmission lines ere formco 
of a aeries of many spans of wire of hypo-euteetoid carton 
tied contg. not less than 0.25% of C. 

Hlgh-aulcoa manpmeee sled. Abner C. Jones (to 
Lebanon Steel Foundry). U. S. 1,941,566, Jan. 2 
Sted scrap is mdted under oxidizing conditions, ore 
. added to reduce the C content, silica sand is afterward 
* supplied on the surface of the bath; C is permitted to rc 
act with oxide in the steel and the slag, more C is added, 
ailico-Mn is added after the boiling has subsided, the temp 
is increased, and ferro-Si and more silico-Mn are added. 

Free-aealing and free-machining nickel ellqy steel 
Herbert J. French and John W. Sfiuads (to Inlematbzul 
Nkkcl Co.). U. S. 1,941,547, Jan. 2. An alloy steel m 
made contg. Ni about 1% to about 7%, the remainder W- 

3 ing formed from ‘^commercial’* iron with incorporation 
of Zr sulfide in such amt* as to give a S content ot atmut 
0.05-0.15%, by which a free-scaling steel is produced 
which has cady detachable scale with a friable intir- 
mediate layer, which forma a ^eater amt. of scale when 
heated and requires a substantially lesser amt. of powiT 
to machine than an untreated low-Ni alloy steel. 

Alloy steel. Hermann J. Schiffier. U. S. 1,942,779, 
Jan. Q. An alloy suitable for rolled, punched or forged 

4 products which are scale proof up to 800" comprises a low 
alloyed soft steel contg. Al about 2.8, Cr, about 0.8, Mo 
about 0.1 and W about 0.1%, the balance being Fe ex- 
cept for usual nonmctallic constituents. 

Alloy steels. Paul Kiihn (to Vercinigte Stahlwerke A.- 
O.). Brit. 399,401, Oct* 5, 1933. Addn. to 369,^ (C 
A . 27, 2127) . In the process of 869,258 allo 3 dng metals, 
e. £., Cr, Mo, V, Ti, W, Cu, Ni, unless already present 
J. in the charge, are added to the riag in combined form, 
€. g., as ores, and are reduced from the slag in addn to 
the Mn present, pas.sing into the steel bath. 

Steel alloys. Hermann J. Schiffier. Brit. 308, (>80, 
Sept. 21, 1933. Heat-resistant steel alloys contg. Cr and 
Al contain also 0.06-1% P and less than 0.05% S. Tlu 
alloys may contain Cr 2-24 and Al 0.2-4%, with or with- 
out Ni 0.2-10 and Si 0.2-4%. Up to 2% of any 1 of the 
metals Mn, Mo, V, Co, Ti, Cu, Be and Zr and up to 3% 
6 of a no. of them may also be present. 

Steel alloys. Augustus B. Kinzel (to Electro Metal 
lurgical Co.). Brit. 399,643, Oct. 12, 1933. Corresponds 
to Fr. 741,679 (C. A. 27, 2667), but gives addnl. infor- 
mation. 

Alloy. Harry J. Lingal (to Westinghousc Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.). Brit. .399,695, Oct. 12, 1933. The 
alloy consisting of 40 and W 60%, is used for the con- 
tacts of an elec, switch. 

^ Alloys. Albert W. Jackson and Willoughby Bakei. 
Brit. 398,663, Sept. 21, 1933. A*hone consists of an alloy 
comprising Pb 95 and ^ 5%. 

iUloys. Deutsche Edclstahlwerkc A.-G. Brit. 399,- 
318, Oct. 5, 1933. The bodies and (or) pole-pieces of 
permanent or electro-magnets are made by heating com- 
pressed powd. metal inductively to a sintering temp, by 
current in a coil of Cu tubing. A suitable compn. con- 
e tains Co 5-50, W 1-20, Cr 0-5. Mo 0-16, C 0.5-7% and 
the remainder Fe. 

Sintered hard alloys. Tool Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. Brit. 398,661, Sept. 21, 1933. The alloys contam 
at leB.st 1 refractory nitride and at least 1 refractory bondv 
or sslicide, the total amt. of> nitride, boride and sihcidr 
being at least 55%. The nitrideiand the sum of the 
and siliddc should each exceed 10%. Up to 25% of 
lower*mdting metals, e. g., Ni, Co, Cr and up to about 
9 20% of refractory carbides may be contained. Cf. C. A- 
27, 6301. ^ 

ratered hard alloys. Fried. Krupp A.-G. Bnt. 398,- 
m2. SQ>t. 28, 1238. Alkqrs mifficaUe, .. g., for vslv», 

cutting toola. rayon quinniiig nouiM. Mirglcal lastmmw., 

etc., eom^ about 30-07% of tbe doubte 
8CriCi.WiC togetber with 1 or non aetala of the Fe, ^ 
V and TI g i o up a and irith or without 1 or more canaow 
or caibonitrlddi of thera metale. 
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Mwtr o fa idhgr . ^ Bnvtai F. Loim (to Cwmdfam Wnt- 
in^uMiie Oo. Ud.). Can. 887,(^, Dect 19, 1983. Ab 
alloy for Vie as cathode material in a television tube con- 
sists of N1 70, Co 20, Fe 8 and Ti 2%. These proportions 
may be varied and Zr or Th may substituted for the 
Ti. a. C. ^4.27,3097. 

Relraetofy alloy. John A. Heaity (to The Sirian Lamp 
Co.). Can. 386,645, Oct. 24, 1033. An alloy of W and 
Y having the prcmerty of selective radiation at luminous 
tfinp. is specified. 

Alloy for suxgicBl needles. Wilhelm Rohn. U. S. 
1,942,150, Jan. 2. An ^hoy is used comprising Ni to- 
gether with Fe up to 25rBc 0.3<3.0, Cr 10-20, Mo 2-5, 
W 3-8 and Co 1-5%. 

Aluminum-base alloy. Theodore W. Bossert (to The 
Aluminum Ltd.). Can. 887,070, 1 >k:. 10, 1033. An A1 
alloy contains Mn 0.75-3.0, Mg 0.2-0.5%. The addn. 
of the Mg inhibits grain growth. 

Aluminum-silicon alloy. Louis W. iCempf and Ivan 
K. Dawson (to The Aluminium Ltd.). Can. 337,071, 
Dec. 19, 1933. A comminuted mixt. of A1 10-80% and 
Si 20-00% is,subjected to pressure to form a dense, homo- 
geneous mass which is heat-treated above 300*^ and be- 
low the temp, at which the most fusible constituent of the 
alloy will melt. The addn. of Mg and Be decreases the 
sp. gr. without impairing the low thermal expansivity of 
the high compressive strength of the original mixt. Addns. 
of Fe, Mn and the like modtfy the properties of the com- 
pressed productifor a variety of uses. 

Copper alloys. Naraina Das-Chopra. Brit. 309,219, 
Oct. 2, 1933. See Fr. 753,562 (C. A. 28, 1013«). 

Hardening copper-zinc alloys. Henry W. Brownsdon, 
Maurice Cook, Herbert J. Miller and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Brit. 390,177, Sept. 25, 1933. Cu-Zn 
alloys, contg. Zn up to 37, Ni at least 2 and Al at least 0.5 
%, are heated to about 900**, rapidly cooled and reheated 
to about 300-500®. Cold-work&g may be interposed be- 
tween the cooling and the reheating. Ihe alloys meferably 
contain 1-3% Al and at least 3 times as much Ni. 

Iron alloys. Maschinenfabrik Meer A.-G. Brit. 399,- 
r)G2, Oct. 10, 1933. A mold for casting steel ingots is 
formed of pig Fe contg. 0. 1-0.6% Mo. The Fe may con- 
tain 3-4% C and the usual Mn, Si, P and S. The Mo is 
added as Fe-Mo to the fused Fe in the ladle. 

Low-thennal-ezpanaion iron-base alloys. Howard Scott 
(to Westinghouse Klee. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,942,260, 
Jan. 2. Alloys which may be sealed into glass contain 
1<V together with Ni and Co to tolal of 43-55% to obtain 
inflection temps, above approx. 300® (the Co being at 
least about 12% to obtain low expansivity and the Ni at 
least 15%) . U. S. 1,942,261 relates to low-expansion Fe- 
l>ase alloys contg. a total of Ni and Co of 33-38% and 
siuall amts, up to the order of 1% of C and Mn, the amt. 
of Co being 2-8%, and l^e alloy being of revc^bfe, low 
expansivity l)elow about 8 X 10^ expansivity. 

Ferrous alloys containing diromiiim, nickel and alumi- 
num, etc*. Percy A. E. Armstrong. U. S. 1,941,648, 
jau. 2. AUosrs of malleable and machinable character 
and which arc resistant to hot oxidation contain Fe to- 
Kethor with Si present as a result of melting operations 
fait not exceeding about 1% (the sum of the Si and any 
Mn present being below 3%), Cr 5-25, C not over 1.5, 
Ni 10 orless and M about 0.3 -4.5% (but in excess of the C). 

Mitriding ferrous alloys. anon. Commentry, 

I'oiirchambault et Decazeville. Brit. 398,834, Sept. 
1*1, 19:^3. Ferrous austenitic alloys contg. Ni (and Cr), 
ill which the Fe is in the r state and whidi contain C 0-1, 
Al 0-7, Cu 0-20, Si 0-5, Tt 0-10, Mo 0-10, V 0-2, Ti 0-2, 
Zr 0-2 and (or) B 0-4%, are nitrided at 550-950®, pref- 
erably at over 600®. They may be annealed in a vacuum 
and subjected to the treatments of Brit. 371,334 (C. A. 
27, 26fi7) . In an example an alloy contg. C 083, m 0.88, 
Mu 1.28, Ni 30.52, Cr 1582, Al 2.40 and Mo 0.45% is 
heated to 1000®, cooled 0.5 hr. in air nod nitrided 48 hrs. 
at 660®. 

AHoyg of lead with aMuJineasgthingtilg and magnssfaim. 
Jes% 0. Betterton (to American Smelting sad Refining 
^<> )- U. 8. 1 , 9419534 , Jon. 2. Psttfdes of carbides of 


‘I the alloying metals are added to molten Pb, and the bath 
is covered with a protecting slog, which serves to dissolve 
uttdesired coatings and impurities from the surface of the 
carbide particles. U. 8. 1,941,585 relates to a similar 
process and describes app. for vigorously agitating the 
molten bath and assoed. material. 

Magnesium alloys. The Bow Chemical Co. Brit. 
398,760, Sept. 21, 1933. See U. 8. 1,918,260 (C. A. 27, 
j 4769). 

Magnesium sllws tin, aluminum and man- 

nnesa. Robert T. Wood (to Magnesium Bevdopment 
Corp.). U.S. 1,942,041, Jan. 2. Alloys whidi have good 
strength, yield point and elongation contain Mg together 
with 8n 0.1-12.0, Al 0.5^-6.0 and Mn 0.1-1.0%. Zn 0.1 * 
5.0% also may be added for extrusion purposes. 

Ductile rolled products firom mogneslum-hase sUpys. 
Robert B. Lowry and Fred L. Reynolds (to Dow Chemi- 
3 cal Co.). IT. S. 1,941,608, Jan. 2. In producing a 
ductile roUed product from a Mg-base alloy which has 
been previously rolled to about the final tUckness at a 
temp, above about 315®, the metal is repeatedly passed 
between the rolls of a mill at a temp, between 5® and about 
175® so as to produce a relatively small cumulative re- 
duction in thickness, and the rolled metal is annealed. 

Silver alloys. Hedley A. Sloman. Brit. 399,261, Oct. 

5, 1933. Ag alloys contg. 90% or more Ag contain also 
® 1.5% Be. An example consists of Ag 92.5, Cu 7 and Be 
0 . 6 %. 

Silver allm. Daniel Gray, Richard O. Bailey and 
William S. Murray (to Oneida Community Ltd.). Can. 
!138,197, Dec. 26, 1933. Tarnishing of articles formed of 
Ag or of alloys contg. Ag is retarded or inhibited by dectro- 
depositing In on the article and thereafter diffusing the 
In through the Ag by the application of heat. 

5 Zinc alloy. Lcland B. Wemple and Floyd A. Warren. 
Can. 337,224. Nov. 21, 1933. Alloys are prepd. by adding 
Zn 100, Cu V 4 to 2 parts and a small proportion of a metal 
or metals of the seventh horizontal series of tfie periodic 
system such as Ag. The alloys should be free from Al, 
Pb or Mg. The alloy has a higher tensile strength than 
Zn or known Zn-base alloys. 

Apparatus for use of solvent vapors such as gasoline 
or carbon tetrachloride for removhig grease from metal 

6 aiticlss. Clarence P. Diidcy (to Rex Products & Mfg. 
Co.). U. S. 1,942,356, Jan. 2. Various structural and 
operative details are described. 

Coating aluminum. Frank M. Clark (to The Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd.). Can. 337,1^, Nov. 1^ 19^. 
Al to be coated is immersed, without the application of 
externally applied elec, ener^, in a soln. contg. sodium 
silicate 2.5 to 12.0%, NaOH 2.0 to 6.0% and NHs 1.5 
to 2.5% by wt. An adherent insulating coating is pro- 
' duced. 

Plating ferrous srtidoa with aluminum or its alloys. 
Erik H. E. Johansson. U. S. 1,941,750, Jan. 2. See 
Brit. 363,158 (C. A. 27, 1316). 

Coating iron and steel. Curtin-Howe Corp. Brit. 
398,685, Sept. 21, 1933. See U. S. 1,895,568 (C. A. 27, 
2418) and Can. 334,903 (C. A. 27, 5257). 

Coating for Iron and steel. Leo P. Curtin and Bernard 

8 L. Kline (to The Curtin-Howe Corp.). Can. 338,010, 
Dec. 19, 1933. Iron or sted articles to be coated are im- 
mersed in a bath of ferric oxalate 50 and oxalic acid 25', 
parts per 1. at a suitable temp., allowed to remain until 
a fine-grained, satiny coating is obtained, then withdrawn, 
wa.Mhed and dried. The coating forms a bond for paint- 
ing, etc. 

Improving alumino|pBotie iron joints sudi as weldad 
rail joints foimed by iIm slnminothsnnic woldhug prooeos. 

9 Wilhelm Sander (to Th. Goldschmidt A.-G.). U. 8. 1,- 
^#004, Jsn. 2. Tenacity and chem. resistance are hn- 
pro^ by incorporating with the aluminogenetic iron a 
total of not more than 4% of Cr and dthier Co or Ni (the 
Co or Ni being used in 1 to 4 times the ipisntity of the 
Cr); the tetume strength, resistance to hnpaet, tenadty 
and d. are improved by adding 3% or less of Ti and a 
total of not more than 2% W, Mo and V. 

— - Willy Kreutz (to Pdix SehiiU). U. 
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8. 1»M8,123> Jan. 9. Contacting faces of material are 
sttbjiKted to the action of an dec. ciurent at wdding temp* 
without pressing the faces together, and, simultaneoudy, 
there is passed over the surface a flame oontg. an excess 
of cartxm for depositing carbon on the sunaces to be 
welded; the passage of the dec. current is continued 
after, the m. p. of the material is reduced by the deposition 


welding electrodes. Arnold C. Rood (to Una Weld- 
ing & Bonding Co.). U. S. 1,942,364, Jan. 2. An dec- 
trode for building up surfaces or joining metals contg. 
C comprises a sted rod carrying a coating contg. C in 
sufficient amt. to provide weld metal of about the same 
hardness as the inetal to be built up or welded, deoxidiz- 
ing agents such os Ti, V or Zr or their ferrous alloys also 
being used in only alwut sufficient amt. substantially to 


1 prevent the gasification of C in the mdten wdd metal 
so that a wdd of dedred C content is fanned. 

Wdding elsctrede and flmt. Loidis G. Anastasiadis 
Can. 837,746, Dec. 12, 1933. A wdding dectrode has a 
base rod of dJ and a flux coatixm 0X12IH).045 in. thick. 
The flux consists of KQ, 55-65%, LiF 22-26%, Na Ai 
fluoride 19-14^ NaP 2-5% and an alkali metal di- 


9 the same as, or slightly higher than that of the base rod. 

* Soldering irons. The General Electric Co. Ltd. and 
John R. Hunt. Brit. 399,987, Oct. 19, 1933. A solder* 
ing iron, comprising a Cu bit slidable through a tu^ 
heated by an dec. heating dement, has the surtaoe of the 
bit in contact with the tube coated with a layer of less 
easily oxidizable material, Cu bdng a main constituent 
thereof. This may be effected by heating the bit to about 
350*’ in Zn dust or 900^ in Al dust. 
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Elementary organic reactions. P. O. Rice. /. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 55, 488-90(1934).— The following ^tivation 
energies have been assigned to the reactions listed and 
the reason for such value is stated. H + CH4 Hj + 
Mc> 20; H + CiH. H, + MeCH, 17; Me + H, 
CH4 + H 23 ; MeCH, + H,-*- CaH. + H 25; Me + 

CH« + MeCHa 20; Me + Me,CO CH4 + AcCH, 16; 
Me + McaO — CH4 + MeOCHa 15; Me + AcH — 
CH4 + MeCO 15; CH4 Me 4- H 100; CH4 — CH, + 
Ha 100; Me CH, + H 100; CsH, -♦ 2Me 79.6; Me- 
CHa C,H4 + H 49; AcCH, — CII,:CO -f Me 48; 
MeOCH, HCHO + Me 38; MeCO — CO + Me 10. 

C. J. West 

Thermal decomposition of organic compounds from the 
standpoint 'of free radicals. V. The strength of bonds in 
organk molecules. F. O. Rice and Wm. R. Johnston. J. 
Am. CAem.5oc.56,214r-19(1934);cf. C. A. 27, 57 13. —The 
activation energy of the decompn. of CaH«, MeaCOa, 
CiHa, C4H19, Callii, CaH,., Me,CO, AcH, EtOH, Et,0, 
MeaO, (CaH4)0, McaN and MeaNH into free radicals 
has been measured by passing the compds. rapidly, at 
low pressures, through a furnace heated to different temps. ; 
the extent of the decompn. into free radicals was detd. by 
means of the Paneth effect on metallic mirrors. The 
ether C— O bond is stronger than the C— C bond as shown 
by the activation energies for MetO, CaHe and CaHi 
which are, resp., 81.1, 79.5 and 71.5 cal. The C — N bond 
is relatively weak, since the activation energy of MeiN Is 
only 50.8; the 3-meml)ered ring compd. (CaH4)0 Is the 
least stable compd. examd., dccxvmpg. with an activation 
energy of only 44.0 cal. There seems to lie a definite 
diminution in stability in passing from the lower to the 
higher members of a homologous st*.rie8. VI. The mecha- 
nism of some chain reactions. P. O. Rice and K. P. llcrz- 
feld. Thid. 284-9. — ^A discussion of the reaction mccha- 
tiisni postulated by the theory of free radicals shows that 
the. decompn. of CaHa, MeaCO and McaO must lie of the 
1st order, the dissocn. of AcH of the 1 .5lh order, while the 
formation of CaH, from CaH4 and H, of the 2ud order. 
The essentia] condition in the 1st order equation is that 
<^the chain shall be terminated by a reaction between the 2 
different carriers of the chain. In AcH the 1 .5th order re- 
sults from the fact that the chain is terminated by the 
reaction of 2 Me grcjups. This difference is due to a differ- 
ence in the heats of activation. The heats of activation 
can be detd. from the measured reaction rates with con- 
siderable certainty and it is seen that they fit the observed 
orders of the reaction, whereas assigning different values 
to the heats of activation might be expected to lead to a 
different order. Although there is as yet no expU . evidence 
for the presence of reaction chains in these decompns. 
and, fuiito, there 4ias been no dir^t exptl. demon- 
stration even of the presence of free radicals below 700*C. 
and above a few mm. pressure, nevertheless it is pointed 
oqt that the only way to avoid chain reactions as the 


explanation of the measured rates would be to increase 
the heats of activation involved to quite improlmble 
values. C. J. West 

Number of structural isomers of the more Important 
types of sliphatic compounds. Henry R. Henze and 
Charles M. Blair. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 157(1934).- 
The structural isomerism of the more important tlypes of 
aliphatic compds. has been considered and for ^ch of 
these types (esters, NH4 compds., glycols and \disuh 
stituted paraffins (CmHiiiXY and CtJl«Xi)) the\no. of 
structural isomers, for certain C atom contents, have U‘eii 
calcd, C. J. west 

Vapor-phase oxidation of hydrocarbons. I. The 
amount and rate of oxidation of heptane as a function of 
temperature. Harold A. Beatty and Graham Edgar. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 102-6(1934).— The effect of temp, 
on the amt. and rate of autoxidation of a theoretically 
equiv. mixt. (2%) of heptane vapor in air has been studied 
by the flow method at atm. pressure in a clean Pyrex 
tube. As the max. temp, in the gas is increased, the 
oxidation proceeds in a series of well-defined stages, as 
follows : 150-250 a very small amt. of reaction, ])os.sibly 
heterogeneous; 2^-360**, with rapidly increasing vc> 
locity, a primary reaction, with 3 niols. of O per mol. of 
fuel input takes place and is terminated within the furnace ; 
350-470 a sub^quent reaction raises the O used to 4.70 
mols. (42.7% of the theory), which remains const.; 
the velocity of both the primary and subsequent reactions 
decreases rapidly with increasing temps., the 10" temp, 
coeff. being about 0.85 from 380" to 470"; 470-510", the 
velocity of the primary reaction continues to deoreasi*, 
but the subsequent reaction n&w becomes accclcraU-d 
and above 490" the ^al amt. of O used is iucreastd; 
about 510" inflammation occurs. II. The 'relative 
oxidizabiUties of heptane, 1-heptene, 3-heptflne and 
heptaae-2,2,4-trimethylpentane mixtures. Ibid. 107 
11. — By means of a Pyrex fivnace and the flow mcthul. a 
comparative study been made of the oxidation, ai 
different temps., of theoretically equiv. (2%) mixts. m 
air of heptane (I), 1-hcptenc (II), 3-hcpteiic (III), iso- 
octane(2,2,4-trimcthylpentane) (IV) and isoOctane mixc-il 
with 1 or 3 vols. of I. The temp, of initial oxidation of 

2 olefins is the same for each and is 56" higher than that of 
1. The ^eral course of the reaction and the max. O 
consumption (about 40% of the fthcory) are alike for these 

3 hydrocarbons but the relative reaction velocities are 
distinctly different, increasing in the order: m, U, !• 
It ^pears that, under the conditions used, the oxidation 
of n and in does not begin at the double bond. IV, it- 
self very inert toward O, when mixed with I exercises a 
slight inhibitory effect on the oxidation of the latter fuel 
and tmdergoes induced oxidation. There is evidence that 
tins effect is much more pronounced at higher relative 
conctts. of IV, resulting in a very low rate of reaction w 
an induced oxidation of over 3 mols. of IV per mol. oi ^ 


1934 1687 lO^-^Crgi^ ChmitOry 1658 

uxidized, a behaviqr p^lel to the antiknock character- i COH, PtiCOH, BiiiCOH and AnuCOH give 100%, reap., 
of such niata. Fran about 400* to 500*^ a marlnd of 8-ethyl-2-penteiie, 4-pfopyl-S-heptene, 5-butyt-4- 
neg. temp, coeff. of reaction vdo^ is observed for eadi nonene and 6-amyl-6'^iindecene; MetBtCOH gives 22 
fudi mtb the exception of pure IVwlilch undergoes only a and 78% of 2-methyl-l- and 2-buteae; MeiBuCOH 
trace of oxidation in this range. XU. Chomfhiminesconcs gives 55 and 45% of 2-methyl-l- and 2-hexene; Met- 
of heptane. ^ Ibid. 112-14. — ^The autoxidatioa <rf a theo- AmCOH, 40 and 00% of 2-methyl-l- and 2-heptene; 
taically equiv. (2%) mixt. of heptane in ah: from the BttMeCOH, mainly 3-methyl-2-pentene with a trace of 
it tup. of initial reaction (250*) to the point of imflamma- 2-cthyl-l -butene; EtiPrCOH, 80 and 20% of 3-ethyl-2- 
tmn (526*) emits a visible chemiluminescence, which ^ and 3-hexene; EttBuCOH, 00 and 10% of 3-«thyl-2- 
Appcars as a steady, diffuse glow except at the ^lower and3-heptene; KtsAmCOH, 85and 15%m3-ethyl-2-and 
Ignition pdnt'* (270-300*) where moving ‘‘cold flames** 3-octeue; PrsEtCOH, 50% of 3-prmyl-2-hexene a^ 
sweep along the fumac% walls. By directing the fuel 50% of 4-ethyl-3-heptene ; PrsAmCOH, 60 and 40% of 
charge into the center of the furnace, the glow may be 4-propyl-3- and 4-nonene; ButEtCOH, 40% 3-butyl-2- 
ohserved there, entirely removed from the walls. The heplcuc and 00% 5-ethyl-4 -nonene; ButPrCOH, 25% 
autoxidation of 3-heptene emits a luminescence differing i-butyl-3-octene and 75% of 5-propyM-nonene; Bus- 
froni that of heptane manner ^corresponding to the AmCOH, 60 and 40% of 5-butyl-4- and 5-decene; 
rdative rates of reaction of the 2 fuels. C. J. West AmiMeCOH, 90% O-niethyi-5-undecene and 10% 2- 
Hydration of unsaturated compounds. I. The hydra- 3 amyl-1 -heptene; AmiPrCOH, 67% 0-propyl-d-undecene 
tion rate of isobutene in dilute nitric sdd. Howard J. and 33% 4-amyl-3-nonene; McEtBuCOH, 15% 2- 
Lneas and W. Ferdinand Eberx. J. Am. Chem. Sac. 56, cthyl-l-hexene, 55and30%of 3-methyl-2-and3-he^ene; 
400-4 ( 1934) . — ^Thc hydration of isobutene (I) is catalysed MeEtAmCOH, 20% 2-ethy 1-1 -heptene and 50 and 30% of 
Ov IlNOi aqd at const, ionic strength the rate is 1st <^er 3-methyl-2- and 3-octene; MePi AmCOH, 20% 2-propyl- 
witli respect to both the I conen. and the HNQt conen. 1-heptcne and 60 and 30% of 4-methyl-3- and 4-nonen^ 
Ilu late at a given acid conen. is increased on the addn. MeBuAmCOH, 15% 2-butyl-l-heptene and 45 and 40% 
of KNOi This increase in rate is greater than the in- of 5-methyl-4- and 5-decene. C. J. West 

(nase in the activity of I when detd. by means of dis- Relative mobilities of organic radicals in the chloro- 
tiibution expts. in CCI4. In the presence of certain ^ sulfites. P. Carr^. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 1075-84(1933); 
njtiallic ions, some of whidi have been stated to be cf. C. A. 27, 4211. — ^Alkyl chlorosulfites on heating 
I lUilvsts for the hydration of olkenes in more coned, decomp, to give SOi and alkyl chlorides. Aryl chloro- 
iLids, the sp. reaction rate for the hydration of I in 0J2O xulfltes also decomp, when heated, giving SOi with tot 
^ IlNOt issuiistantially unchanged. Mixts. of the normal little or no aryl chloride. Since the temp, of decompn. in 
lies are not hydrated at 25* in HNOi. C. J. W. the presence of a mol. of CftH*N varies with the all^l or 
The isolation of free methyl and ethyl to the reaction aryl group, it has been used as a basis to compare the 
between sodium vapor and methyl and ethyl hromldea. relative mobihties of the vanous org. radicals. A series 
Horn, M. Polanyi and D. W. G. Style. Trans. * of 35 alkyl and 11 aryl chlorosulfites were thus studied. 
lataday Soc.30, 1894HK1934) — See C. A. 28, 1013*. The relative electropositivitlcs of the radicals found by 

' B. H this method show a few vanations from those found by 

Addition of hydrogen bromide to 4,4-dimetlqrl-l- other methods. E.W. Scott 

pentene. M. S Kharasch, Chester Hannum and M. Chlorides of the alkyl- and arylsulfuroua adds (alkyl 
(>iadstone. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 244(19.34).— The and aryl chloroaulfites) and mixed sulfurous esters. P. 
dirtction of addn. of HBr to 4, 4-dimethyl-l -pentene is Carr4 and D. Libermann. BuU. soc. chim. S3, 1050-76 
Viovexiicd by the peroxide content of the material or re- (1933); cf. C. A. 27, 711, 3912. -The following alkyl 
.KTciit If the reaction is earned out tn vacuo 50% of 2- chlorosulfites (ROSOCl) were prepd. by adding the ale. 
hromo~4,4~dimethylpenlane^ bu 59 4*, 1.4463, is 6 to a 10-20% excess of SOClt at room temp., followed 

obtained; in air or in the presence of peroxides the 2-Br by 48 hrs. standing: Bu bi» 88*, /}-ClCsH4 bn 100-1*. 
dinv IS formed. C. J. West C7H16 and CioH», which decompd. on distn. Allyl ale., 

Ozonolysis of purely aliphatic olefins. The behavior PhCHsOH and substituted benzyl ales, gave only the 
of the five dmplest nonno) al^l ndicals In the ddhydra- chlondc when so tieatcd. Sec. and tert. alcohols were 
tion of tertiaxy alcohola. James M. Church, F. C. Whit- dehydrated or converted to chlondes by the SOCli unless 
more and R. V. McGn^w. J Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 176- first mixed with CAN, in which case some gave small 
^1(19,34). — ^This study of ozonolysis was undertaken to yields of chlorosulfitcb. The following chlorostdfites were 
iiukc availalile methods for the detn. of mixts. of isomeric , prepd. in good yields by treatmg a neutral ssrm. or mixed 
oIlIihs as obtamed by the dehydration of tert. ales. The ' sulfite with SOClt; allyl b4Q 32*, ivo-Pr brs 71-3*, rsc-Bu 
o/onidcs were prepd. from soltis. of the olefins in i mixt. bto 75 7*, cydohexyl, benzyl and ter/-Bu, the last 3 bemg 
of paraffin hydrocarbons of boiling range 0-30*; usually too unstable to distil. PhOH reacted with SOClt to give 
the solvent was removed and the oconidew were decompd. nudear-substituted products. The aryl chlorosulfites 
hv II2O and Zti in the presence of traces of Ag and hydro- were prepd. by treating the neutral sulfites, formed from 
qiiinonc. The oletos were prepd. from the tert. ales, or PhOH, CtHiN and SOClt in CSi, with an excess of SOClt* 
h\ diicct heating of the Grignard complexes; the products Mixed esters of lltSOi were prepd. by the reaction of a 
of tlu‘ 2 methods were the same; heating the Grignard chlorosulfite with an ale. mixed with CtHiN. These 
imnplcx was shorter tot the yields were lower. The 3 niixiKl sulfites were Me Et b. 140-3*, Me Bu bit 86-8*, 
dihvdration of the aks. by I was dejiendent on the temp. Pr Bu bu 102 4*, jCf-CiHiCl Bu bm 149-62*, allyl Bu bit 
used, thus, tof-AmOH is not dehydmted by I at 102* 92-4*, allyl ^-CjHtCl bit 103-5®, Pr CiHu bit 148-50*, 

hut IS rcaddy dehydrated at 2 atm. and 128®; triamyl- El CioHu bio IW 90®, Me PhCHt bn 137-8®, EtPhCHi 
pftrliinol and 1 at 170* (reduced pressure) give 95% of bwKK) 1®, iso-PrBu bn 99- 101®, ihr cyclohexyl bi® 176-8®, 
0 •iniyl-5-undeoene. From all of the dehydration re^ts I’r lerl-Bu bto 99-100®, Me Ph bio 128 30®, Et Ph bti 
tht conclusion is reached that the decreasing order of case 142-4®, Bu Ph bjo 170 3®, Et c-tolyl bit 146-7®, Bu 0- 
of supplying the H to goVith the HO is as follows: Et, tolyl bu 170-3", Me o-tolyl bu 137-40®, Et o<*tolyl to 
” . Hu, Am, Me; slight exceptions occur only with the 147-50®, Bu m-tolyl to 178-80®, Me p-t(dyl bu 13^ . 
I'arbinols R*R,COH and only when the alkyls involved 9 Et p-t6iy\ to 146-9®, Bu #-tolyl bu 175-7®, Et p-chlo^ 
are adjacent in the list. In some cases in whidi R con- phenyl bu 165-8®, Ph p-CACl bu 195-8 . Me o-tolyl 
taiiiid 1 more C tHan R* the amt. of dehydration from the sulfite and the alky] a- and i8*nAphthyl sulfites deoompd. 

groups was slightly more than twice that from the R* when distd. ^ 

group FuU details ore given of the rgdiok of ozoiiolifsis. The refraction eonatant of the CJf group. P. Bmyhuits 
Bata are given for 24 carbinds (b. p. and n) and for the and R. Merckx. Bull. sci. aead. roy. Bidg. 19,«1003^16 
ok tins produced (b. p. and n), dso for the products (1933).— The mol. refractions of the straightHriiain 
KoUted by the acuon of Ok cm tto olefins, and frwn these hydrocarbons (C® to Cu) are calod. for ATa, D find Hp at 
the results of ddiydratkm of SB of thya aks. Bti- 20® and 25* from the refracuve indices (Shepard, Henne 
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and Midgley* C. X. 2 S, 2067) ; also those of the stnight- 1 smiltiiic aoiii. with NaQ» txtn. of the libcsnied oil with 
chain nitriles (CgtoCia) at 16* and 30*" (C. A.27,6066)« ShiOt lenioval of the BtsO and fractionatioo of the 
From these values the following refraction oonsts, at 20* gave 60.7% of IX. 00.66% of the theoretieal miantity 
are calod.: Hmp H l.Q26» CHi 4.617» CN 6.464; D, ai BsOK was noovered from the filtrate from me HCl 
H 1.037« CHi 4.036, CN 6.460. Janet B. Austin salts. By similar proeediues the following were prepd.: 

Bedumm of ali^atic qranides and oahnea with aodlimi (>4siisoyl»N,N<4s^fO|Mh b|.«i 05*, in 72.2% 

and bn^l alcohol. C. M. Suter and Eugene W. Moffett, yield from 12.1 g. BauOi and 10.1 gw PriNH; O-ocsly/- 
/. Am, Ckmn, Soc, 56, 487(1034).— A soln. of 1 mcfi. N^N^difrotylkyiea^^ (HI), bo.« 40-1*, in 70.24% 
of aliphatic cyanide or oxime in 2300 oc. BuOH is treated ^ yw, from 12 g. AeA and 10.1 g. IH in 60.75% 

with 161 g. (7 mols.) during 10-15 min. and refluxed until * yield from 18 g. AcOiBz and 15.1 g. PtsNH; N-benzoxy. 
all the Na has dissolved; the yields of amines from a piperidine, in 65% yield, from 7.26 g. BztOs and 5.1 g. I, 
series of Me alkyl ketoximes varied from 60 to 86 %; 6.66 g. N-aoetylpiperidine from 11.8 g. AciQi and 10 k. 

hemaldoxime gives 60%; BuCN and AmCN give 86 and 1 without ooedi^ of the reaction mixt.; N^acetoxy-^ 
78%, resp., of the oorrrspoiiding amines. C. J. West piperidine (IV), bo.n 50-1* in 31.47% yield, from 16 g 

Une of ethyl sulfonylbisacetate in the identifleaticA of Aw)a and 8.5 g. I, with cooling; 18 g. AcOtBz and 17 g 
aliphatic amines. John P. Aldeii and Bruce Houston. J, I ^ve, in addn. to 1V% 07.51% of BzOH either as the fnv 
Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 413-14(1034). —Details arc given of acid or as piperidoniiim benzoate pptd. during the a- 
the prepn. of sulfonylbisacetic acid and its £t ester, a action. £UN (5.8 g.) in 200 oc. £tiO with 3.6 g. BzsO. 
With the appropriate amine the following N*bubstituted with cooling gave after 4 days upon the addn. of (COsH), 
amides of the acid, S 02 (ClItCONHR)f, were prepd., in EtiO 2.75 g. diethylammonium oxalate (V), m. 212 , 
where R is: iff, m. 188*, 85% yield; Et, m. 178*, 78%; from MeOH. The free base bere 44*. The m. p. of ihi 
Pr, m. 184°, 85%; iro-Pr, m. 148*, 60%; Bu, m. 102% oxalate given in the literature is 220*. G. aiijid K. found 
80%; iso^Bu, m. 155*, 65%; Am, m. 174*, 80%. No that the oxalate formed by neutralization of EtsNll 
reaction could be obtained under similar or more drastic with (COsH)!, as well as a mixt. of this with V, m. 212" 
conditions with 2 -aminobutane, MeiNH, EtiNH or J.ewis W. But? 

PriNH. C. J. West Ghsmistiy of the triethylsilicyl group. Charles A. Kraus 

Hydrogenation of amides to aminee. Homer Adkins 4 and Walter K. Nelson. J, Am, Chtm, Soc, 56, 105-262 
and Bruno Wojcik. J. Am, Chem, Soc, S6, 247(11X14).-- (1034) EtiSiH and KNHi in liquid NH| give the 

Amides are reduced to ammes over Cu-Cr oxide under compd, (Et^i)tNK; H|0 gives (EtaSi)fO; NHiBr in 
100-300 atm. of H| at 175-250*; dioxane is a good re- liqmd NHa gives bts(trteth^sUicyl)amine, bi IQO*; hy> 

action medium. Lauramide, heptamide, a-phenyl- dnfiysis gives the oxide. EtiSiH or Eti^Br and EtNHi 

butyramidc, furoamide and tetrahydrofuroamide give with Li give (ifi€thylsUieyl)ethylaniine, with \ a verv 
40-70% of the corresponding primary anunes and 25-50% pmetrating camphor-like odor; it hydrolyzes\ readih 
of sec. amines. Various substituted amides, as N-lauryl- with the formation of triethylsilol. EtaSiBr and Phi- 
piperidine, N-cyclohexyllauramidc, etc., give 70-05% of ^ GeNa in CcHt rive (/ffpAsay/gsffifafi 34 )ffM/hy/Mlafif, m 
sec. or tert. amines. C. J. West 03.5*, in 70-80% yields; Br gives Ph«C^Br and BuSiBr. 

Acyl peroxides and secondary amines. S. Gambarian Li in EtNHi gives Eti^i and PhaGeLi, which could 

and L. Kazarian. J, Gen, Ckm. (IJ. S. S. R.) 3, 222-8 not be sepd. and identified as such but their existence was 
(1^3). -Acyl pel oxides react with secondary animcs to demonstrated by reaction of the mixt. with siutabk 
give 1 mol. of a hydroxylamiuc deriv. of the type KiNO- reagents. Beneyltnethylsthcon, b. 267-0* (cor.), does 
COR^ and 1 mol. of acid. PhiNOBz and PhsNOAc arc not freeze at — 33*; it reacts with Li in EtNHi but no 
unstable and readily undergo isomerization (C. A, 4 , definite products have been isolated. An improveil 
317) whereas the corresponding products from EtsNH, method for the prepn. of EtiSit is described. C. J.W 
iso-ButNH, (PhCHf)iNH and piperidme (I) could be 6 d-Hydroxyvaieraldehyde. R. Paul. Compt. rend, 197, 
isolated (C. A. 20, 372; 21, 1638). G. and K. now re- 1652-4(1033). — Dibydropyran (I), hydrolyzed with boil- 

port a study of the interaction of BziOs, AcsOi and BzOiAc ing N/70 HCl, gives 1 pS-^poxyS-^tanol (II), bie 80-1 , 

with EtsNH, PisNH and I. AciOs gave 80% yields of the djg 1.055, 1.45342. 1 in boiling McOU gives the Me 

expected NHsOH dcrivs. If cooli^ was not used and the ether of H, b. 128-0*, d{i 0.060, nV 1.42625. AgOH in 

action of AcsOs was too much prolonged dialkylacetamides HtO oxidizes II to the Ag salt of 5-hydroxyvalcric acid, 
were formed. BzOiAc gave BzOH and the N-Ac deriv. W. J. Peterson 

of NHtOH. I reacl^ more rapidly than the other amines. Reactions of 2-halogen ethers. I. The action of mag- 
PhNMei, PhNEtf, and EtaN, but not (PhCHt)iN, also nesium on alkyl 2-bronioethyl ethers. Ralph C. Tallman. 
react with acyl peroxides, indicating that the unsatd. ^ /. Am. Ckcm. 5oc. 56, 126-0(1034).— Phys. properties aie 
character of the N and not an active H is responsible for repoitdd for Me, Et, Pr, iso-Pr, Bu, iso-Bu, xec-Bu and 

the reactivity of the amines. EtaN and BziOi gave Am 2-hydroxyethyl ethers (the Isc-Bu deriv. b746 158.4- 

KtaNH. Addn. of 5.10 g. EtsNH to 7226 g. BzsOi sus- 0.0*, dj* 0.8066, nV L41006), and also for the 2 -biomo- 
pended in dry EtaO, extn. ol the BzOH formed after ethyl ethers: iso-Pr, bjo 130.0-40.2*, d. 122600, n 

0.5 hr. with NaOH, drying of the reaction mixt. with 1A3022; iso-Bu, bu 56.5-7.0*, d. 1.1945, n 1.43352, 

CaQ, after removal of the excess EtsNH with HCl, and sec-Bvt, bit 47-7,5*, d. 1.2216, n 1 .44384; Am, bia 75 - 6 % 

add^. of 2.7 g. H 1 SO 4 m EttO to the dry soln., gave a d. 1.1710, n 1.44674. Mg and the 2 -Br derivs. give CilL* 

disulfate which was decompd. with NasCOa and the g the ale. corresponding to the alkyl group of the Br ether 
resulting oil extd. with KtsO. Drying of the ext. with and a small amt. of the dialkyl ether of bulane-l, 4 -diol. 

(PaClii removal of the EltO and fractional distn. at 0.12 the following percentage yields are given: Me 8.3, 

mm. gave 0~beneoyl~N,N^defihylhydroxylamine,h9>n 17.0 (unchanged ether); Et 50.1, 462i, 18; Pr 49 7, 
yield 08.45%. Dropwise addn. of 10 g. EtsNH to ilS 47,22.5; iso-Pr 47, 36.7, 17.2; Bu 40, 41.2, 243: iso-Bu 

g. AcsOf in dry EtaO, well-cooled, followed in 2 hrs. by 37.7, 36.8, 28.7; J«c-Bu 35.9, 34, 20.9; Am 30.2, 28.5, 

addn. of HCl in EtsO gave a colorless cryst. ppt. of HQ 30A. Butane-1 ,4-<lioi dirilqrl ethers: Et, bn 59-60 , 

salts. These were washed with cold dry EtsO, decompd. dj* 03455, nff 1.40610; ir, *bso 04-5*, d. 0.8049, s 

with NatCQa soln., and the oil liberated from the resulting 131368; tm-Pr, bis 77-8*, d. 0.8810, n 1.40054; Bs, 

soln. by salting out with NaCl was extd. with BtsO. 9 bu 117-3*, d. 03802, n 1.42064; tm-Ba, bu l^^^ > 
Removri of the BtsO gave an oil from whi^ O-ocsfyl- d. 03^, n 1.41308; eec^Bu, bu 1(0-3*, d. 02 ^ 8 , n 

N,N-diethylhydrexylamine (11) was sepd. by fractional 1A1370; Am, bu 134-5*, d. 0.8402, n 1.42^* A 

distn., bo.oi o2*; yield 64.88%. When the cooling was mechanism for the reaction has been offered, based on 
emitted Uie same quantities of AciOs and EtsNH gave intermediate formation of chdate rings. C. J. W. 
5.1 g. o4 AcNEtf AcOsBz (13 g.) in 100 oc. of d^ New goaenl mefhodg lor condensation of 
EtsO was treated with 5.3 g. EtsNH with ooolmg. Pptn. V. OfifBud and J. Coloim. RoemMi Chem, 13, ^75^^ 

of the reaction mixt. with gaseous HQ, decompn. of the (1088)(in French) .—^ 8 ee C. A, 28 , 101% C. T. L 

pptd. HQ salts with 0.1 N NasCOi, salting out of the Intfodoetton of deoleflitni etome into ooolono. J* ^ 
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Halfotdt Idgh C. Andenon and Jolm R. Bates. /. Am. 
Chm. Soc. 491-2(1034) .-''mwa a sola, of Me«CO 

lu HfO oonlf . H]0 and a little KeCOt is waniied« aa ex- 
change of H atoxns oocursi with the introduction of 
111 the MofCO; 1 sample showed an increase of 1.4^ in 
the temp, of equal dennty. H|0 removes 34% of the 
Ihc cquil. const, for the formation of monodeuterio- 
jcetone and H|0 from MeiCO and HH*0 is approx. 2, 
equil. approadied in both directions. The elective- . 
iicbs of an alk. catalyst wgues for a medianism involving ^ 
tbi postulated enol form of MeiCO. C. J. West 
Some properties of pSte deutacetic add [acetodeuteric 
acid]. Gilbert N. Lewis and Philm W. Schutz. /. Am, 
i hm. Soc. 56, 493-4(1934) .—CHaCQiHS m. 13.3 % results 
fiuni H*C1 and AcOAg in^e dark fqr 24 hrs. The vapor 
picssure in mm. was: ^.2^ 66.1, 65.3^ 117.8, 74.4"* 
172.7, 86.9*’ 272.9; the difference lx!tween this and AcOH 
IS 7.3% at 50** and 3% at 90*. In the reaction there was ^ 
no cxchanrc of H m the Me mup. C. J. West 

Acid iodides. lU. Addition of acetyl iodide to un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. Philip G. Stevens. J. Am. 
them, Soc. 56, 450-2(1934); d. C. A. 27, 966.— Mei- 
C CHMe and Acl after 26 days at 25* in the dark give a 
(Idik red oil contg. 40.4% I; after treating with PhNMcf 
d small quantity of dimethylpcntenone (I) was isolated. 
Cyclohexene dves cydohexyl iodide and tetrahydroaoeto- 
plieiione. Thiophene gives some aoetothienone. Unsatd. ^ 
ketones were obtained from 2*bulcne, isobutene, 
stilbcne, C^U, divmyl ether, furan and (ClCH:)f; 
cyclohexane is unchanged by Acl after 290 days at 25*. 
MeA^O and butanone condense in the presence of UQ 
10 form a mixt. of isomeric unsatd. ketones, one of 
which IS 1; 1 was also prepd. from MeiC:CIlMe, AcQ 
aiidSnCh. C. J. West 

Rule of shift (Verschiebungsgesetz) • P. A. Levene and , 
G M. Me^er. J. Am, Chem* Soc, 56. 244-5(1934). — ' 
ihc following rotations (max. mol. JMIV) repotted 
toi the free add, its £t and 6-OsNCiH4 esters: EtCH- 
McCO,H, —18.0*, —22.9*, —62.5*; BuCHMcCOiH, 
21.3*, —30.7*, —66.7*; EtaiMeCH,CO,H, — 10.4*, 
11.5 \ -20.0*; PrCHMeCH,CO,H, 3.6*, 0.7*, 5*; 

AiiiClIMeCHaCOsH, 8.1 *, 4.2*, 11 .2 *. The 4th and 6th 
cumpdb. behave differently from the 3rd on identical 
substitution; this is another case wheic the *'rulc of shift" < 
tails. C. J. West 

Mixed sulfonic anhvdrides. I. Prepsration of mixed 
acetosulfonic anhydrides. A. Baroni. AUi accad. 
Ltnret 17, 1081 80.933) ; cf. C. A, 27, 3447. -The prepn. 
of mixed anhydrides of AcOH with sulfonyl chlorides, 
by using AgOAc and NaOAc, has been studied. With 
\gOAc, the reaction is highly exothermic) starts at 120- 
TiO , and gives the correspoudmg mixed anhydride with 
vKlds which increase on prolonged heating up to* 40%, 
with 3 hrs.' heatmg. Vlith NaOAc, however, 200* and 
b-lU hrs.* heating is required, wh^e lower yidds result, 
tatty sulfonic acids give higher yields than aromatic 
sultoiiic acids. Mix^ anhydrides cannot be prepd. 
with AcCl, because of the volatility of this compd. at 
tlu* high temp, required. Acctylbenzenesulfonic acid (1), 
dCLtyl-p-toiuencsulfonic acid (II), acctylmeihanesulfonic 
acid (in) and acetylcthauesulfonie acid anhy^des , 
(IV) were prepd. I, prepd. with AgOAc (yidd 40%), hn 
the others prepd. with NaOAc with 16, 26, 22% 
yitldb, resp., b« 186 8* (II), 100-2* (HI), 116-ir 
^IV,. A. W. Contieri 

Odor and constitution of several esters of heptsnoic 
(enanthic) and isbheptaaoic (5-msthyUiexsnoic) adds. 

Kothbtein. Bull. soc. chsm. 53, 110^7(1933). — ^These 
esuns were prepd. by action of the add chlorides on the 
dcs m C|H^-CHCls* The b. ps., fis, and di of the 
heptanoates and the isoheptanoates, reap., are given with 
the name of the ale. ; PhCBt bu-i 157 *, 1.4841*®, 0.9719*®; 
>iB J60*, 1.4816«», 0.9662“*»; PhCU%CHt bi4.i 167*, 

1 4/88“ 0.9670"; bn 167*, 1.4833", 0.9622»; Pk{CHth 

IHO*, 1.4840**, 0.95876**; bii 180*. 1.4835**, 0.9554"; 
bii 172*. 1.4830**, 0.96656"; bn 172*, 
1.4826W 0.9584"; gefaniol hm 171*, 1.4001**. 0.8922"; 
bi. U2*, 1.4685**-*,0B891"-*; teipineol hu 170% 1.4047**. 


1 0.9244**; bn 170*. 1.4632**. 0.9223**. Thdr odors are 
hunt, resembling those of the ales, but having a faint 
fatty smdl. The isoheptanoates possess dightly finer 
and more pleasing odors than the heptanoates. 

B. W. Scott 

Rolbe hydrocarbon synthesis in liquid ammonia. R. A. 
Fulton and P. W. Bergstrom. J. Am. Cksm. Soc, 56. 
167-8(1934). — ^Ihe 1C salts of the fatty aci^ of the NH| 
^ system (acid amidines) all give said, hydrocarbons when 
^ dectrolyzed in coned, liquid NH| solns. with high c. d. 
Only in the dectrolysis of K acclamidine was any of the 
hydrocarbon obtained that might be expected from the 
equation representing the Kolbe synthesis, 2MeC(:NH)- 
NHK + 2F - CiH# + NHtCN (at anode) + 2K (at 
cathode). In all other ca&eb. a mixt. of CH4 and CiHi 
resulted, probably because of thermal conditions at the 
anode which caus^ a rather deep-seated dccompn. of the 

3 amidines. Resinous substances usually appeared at the 

anode m the dectrolysis of K olkylamidmes contg. more 
than 2 C atoms, this perhaps intensifying the over-heating 
of the dectrode sunace. A significant portion of the 
anode product was a blackish tar of high C content 
(93.7-94.9%), this possibly indicating the formation of C 
itself at the dectrode. C. J. West 

Methylene ether eetera. Frederick Walker. Plasltc 
Products 9. 187-8(1933). — ^The following new alkoxy- 

4 methyl esters, which be useful as sohents and ^lasU* 
cners, have been prepd. in good yield by the interaction, 
first at 25*, then at 1(X)*, of equiv. amts, of the appro- 
priate Na salt and alkoxymethyl chloride, made from the 
ale., CHfO and HCl. Butoxymeihyl formate b. 164*, 
hutoxymsthyl acetate b. 169*, isolmtoxymethyl acetate b. 
161*, butoxymethyl butyrate b. 183^, isobutoxymethyl 
butyrate b. 178*, methoxymethyl benzoate b. 238*, f>e- 

. butoxymethyl benzoate b. 256*, sym^hylenedioxymethyl 
acetate {ethylene glycol bis{acetoxymethyl) ether) (I) b. 
230*, propoxypropyl acetate (11) b. 160*, methoxyniethyl 
saltcylale, pro^xymethyl saltcylate, bis{methoxymethyt) 
phthakUe, bistpropoxymethyl) phthaiate, bis{isobutoxy~’ 
methyl) phthalau. Thelast odecomp^ 180^2()0*. Ethylene 



and HQ. Approx, rates of hydrolysis (to ale., acid and 
CHfO) are given for the above and for other members 
of the series already prepd. (cf. C. A. 11, 1830; 19, 
2930). Except for the aromatic esters, stability to hy- 
diolysis increases with mol. wt. Arnold M. Collins 

Duality of the dipropenyl glycol of Choion. Isolation 
of one of the ciystaUine consutuents. Wicmann. Compt. 
rend. 197, 1654-6(1933).— FhNCO (25 g.) and dipro- 
pcnyl glycol (15 g.), heated with ether in a sealed tube at 
60* for 40 hrs., give 12 g. of a pheuylurethan, CtaHuO^Nt 
(l),m.l90*. Sspon. of I with BaO in a sealed tube at 150* 
gives [MeCH:CHCH{OH)]t, m. 48*. W. J. P. 

Prepaxmtion of the (uamlnobotimeg. U. iff-l,d- 
Diammo-2-methylpro]Nuie; d/-l,3-dia]ninobtttaae; 1,4- 
diaminobutane. firidi Strack and Herbert Schwaneberg. 
Bar. 67B, 39-45(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5720.— The study 
of the prepn. of diammobutanes by catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of nitriles has been continued. The yield of (t^s- 
CHtNHc)i from 0.125, 0.5 and 1 vol.-% sobis. of (CHt^ 
CN)i hydrogenated 8 hrs. in 80% ale. with 4-8 parts of Pd 
catalyst was 76, 67 and 59%, resp.; in 96% ale. the srields 
are the same but the hydrogenation requires longer time. 
The MeCH(CN)i required for the prepn. of d/-MeCH- 
(CH|NHt)s (I) is obtfuned pure only through a series of 
intermediate products but this is largely compensated by 
the smoothness of its catalytic hydrogenation. The 
• best procedure is the following: MeC;HBAOiBt + KCN 
in ale. MeCH(CN)COf£t + ooned. NH4OH 
MeCH(CN)CONH. (yield, 41%) + F A MeCH- 

(CN)s (yield. 78%) -H H and Pd in 98-9% MeOH 
contg. sic. BCl 1. The yield of I in 0.125, 0^ and 1 
vol.-% sedn. of the dinitrife is 92, 86 and 80%, rap.; 
BtOH slows up the hydrogenation and water 1 
the ykJd (to%, 30 and 50% in 0.1p% sola. 

96% and SM. ole., reap.). SsMr aadiSras. of Is dt^HC 
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m. 201*; sulfaUf does not m. 300*; chhropiaUnai$t 1 nil 6 substanoes are weak acids* A comparison of their 
orange, decomposes 237*; ehlaroaurate, yellow prisms or diln. curves shows characteristic variations for each acid. 
UstStis with 2 HfO, m. about 200* (in evacuated tubes it C. J. West 

sinters 130*, runs together 138*, liquefies 142*); HtCh Intennsdiate ozidatioii product of qrstiae. T. f. 
compd., deliquesces 100-8*; pUrate, bright yellow, Lavine, G. Toennies and £. C. Wagner. /. Am. Ckem. 
sinters 249*, foams 262*, dissolves to the extent of 0.00% Soe. 56, 242-^(1934) .—An intermediate oxidation product 
in water at 20* and 2.0% at the b. p.; picrolonaie, bright of cystine is the disulfoxide. C. J. West 

yellow, foams 209-71*; di*Bz deriv., m. 146*; bis(ifi* Isomerisation of hydroxy aldehydes. V. Oxidative- 
nitrobenzoyl) deriv., m. 187*. d/-l,3-Diaminobutane reductive transformations of a-hydroxylsobutyraldehyde. 

(XX) was prepd. from MeC(:NH)CHsCN which was ob- ^ S. Danilov and E. Venus-Danilova. Ber. oTB, 24-:{r) 
tsuned in 60% yield from MeCN and pulverized Na in (1934); /. Gen. Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 669 72(1^3); cf. 

ether. The nitrile readily gives 11 (90%) with Na and C. A. 25 , 1819. — Mono-orpolymeric MesC(OH)CHO ( 1 ) 

abs. ale. For the catalytic hydreuf^tion, 98% MeOH in alk. soln. (180 brs. in 3% NaOH at 20*, long standing 

is the best solvent, a 0.12.‘> vol.-% soln. giving 93% II; at room temp, or 3 hrs. at 100® in 3-4.4% KOH) gives 

water decreases the yield which in 80% MeOH is reduced only a mixt. of MeiS(OH)C02H and MesC(OH)CH20Ii 
to a few %. ElOH is an even poorer solvent; the max. with or without unchanged 1, i. e,, it undergoes almost 
yield with abs. ale. was 06%. SaUs and derive. of^II: solely the Cannizzaro reaction. In the presence of Cu- 
di-HCl, m. 177*; sulfate^ very hygroscopic, docs not'm. 3 (OH)a or Pb(OH)i at 100*, however, there is obtained, 

300*; chhropkUinaUt orange-yellow, foams 260*; chloro^ in addn. to unchanged I and the rearrangement product, 

aurate, yellow tables with 1 HtO, m. 208-10* (in sealed MeCH(OH)COMe (H), 40-6% McaCHCOsH (with tin 

tubesit runs together 108*, m. 171*; the dried salt sinters Cu sails a little (7 -8%) MefC(OH)C02H is ^so fonned), 

200*, m. 210-12*) ; HgCli oompd., runs together 200*; The metal oxide transports the O from the OH to the CHO 

picrate, yellow, sinters 248*, decomposes 251*, sol. to the group but is itself not reduced. The oxidative-reductive 
extent of 0.06% in water at 20* and 2.0% at 100*; pi^ transformation of I into II is best effected (with almost 

crohnaUt bright yellow, darkens 245*, foams 260*, sol. quant, yield) by heating 6- 8 hrs. with very dil. acid at 

to the extent of 0.02% in water at 20* and 0.3% at 100*; 135*. In alk. soln. II is formed only in very small amt. 

dt-Bs deriv., m. 170*; bis(m-nitrobenzoyl) deriv., m. 4 and in the presence of oxides of heavy metals. No Ae2 
201*. C. A. R. could be detected, showing that HO ketoues with alkyl 

Synthesis of dZ-mannitol, allodulcitol snd dZ-numnose. radicals are oxidized to diketones with conaiderahly 

R. Lespicau and J. Wiemann. BvU. soc. chim. 53, 1107- greater difficulty than those whicli contain Ph or cyclo- 

10(1933). — In 6 i. HsO are dissolved 100 g. divinyl glycol hexyl residues. 1 was prepd. from polymeric McsCRr- 

(of Griner), 118 g. AgClOi and 1 g. osinic acid; the soln. CHO made directly from Br and polymerized 

stands 3 months at room temp. AgCl is filtered off, the CHO. After several careful distns. it bu 62-4* and on 

filtrate extd. with CeHc and coned, to a sirup below 60*; standing gradually thickened, finally solidifying after 

addn. of 4 vols. 05% ale. causes the sepn. of 11 g. cryst. some months to crystals m. 73-4*, the mol. wt. in freezing 

dZ-mannitol (I), m. 168* (from ale.), forming a triben» ^ CeHt increasing from 96*.l immediately after dislji. to 
taldehyde acetal, 111. 192*. The mother liquor treated with 2^6 in 48 hrs., when I showed dS 1.1014, dSS 1*0830, n'i? 

much EtfO, ppts. a brown sirup, which, on l>eing mixed 1.44181, 1.43070; scmicarbazouc, m. 164-6*; p~ 

with ale., deposits 16 g. allodulcitol (II), not previously nitropbenylhydrazone, m. 15;i-0* (dccompn.). C. A. K. 

described (39.49% C and 7.6(}% ni. 149-50* and Syntheals of the hexuronic acids. III. The syndesis of 
fornung a dibenzaldehyde acetal {^A7%C and iu0i% H), dZ-alluronic acid from allomucic acid. Carl Niemann, 

m. 24^50* (from ale.). If the reaction is idlowed to go Sulo Karjala and Karl P. Link. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 189 

more rapidly, less of the hexitols is obtained, and dl- 94(1934); cf. C. i4. 27, 3451. — Cryst. dl^Uuronic and 

mannose is sepd. from the mother liquor as its phenylhydra- has been prepd. by the reduction of allomucic acid with 

zone. The formation of these 2 hexitols is believed to Na-Hg, m. 145-6*, decompg. 148-9®; Ba salt p-hromi- 

result from the presence of 2 stereoisomers in Griner 's phenylosaeone, ni. 21)9-11*; brucine salt, m. . 

glycol, a dZ-form yielding 1, and a meso form giving II. (hydrate, m. 172-3*), la]^f — ^25* in HiO (after 8 rv- 

M. P. Benoy crystns. from 80% KtOH). All m. ps. are uiicor. IV. 
Pblymarization and ring formation. Sin. e-Capro- The synthesis of cZ-galactuxonic acid from d-galactose. 

lactone and its polymers. Frank J. Van Natta, Julian W. Carl Niemann and Karl P. Link. Ibid. 195-204.— Crysi. 

Hill and H. Carothers. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56 , d-galacturonic &cid has been prepd. in 30% yield from d- 

455 “7 (19:14); cf. C. A. 28 , 743*. — ^A sample contg. 80% galactose through Uie oxidation of diacetone-d-plactosc 

of a-hydroxycaproic acid (I) on heating at 1^)-21()* 7 with RMn04 and substequent hydrolysis of the diaceloni:- 

gives 63% of the monomeric c-caprolactonc (U), bs d-galacturonic acid to the free hexuronic Mid. Tlu* 

98-9*, in. —6*, dl* 1.0698, 1.4608, and about 1% diacetone deriv. prepd. by direct acetonation of tlu- 

of a dimer, m. 112^*. On heating, II is converted to a hexuronic acid was found to be identical with* the acid 

polymer of high mol. wt.; the process is not easily re- prepd. by the oxidation of diacetonc-d-galactosc. a- 

versible. The lactones and NilL.HsO give the hydrazidc of Me d-galacturonide has also been obtained in 3% yield 

I, m. 114- -6*. i-Bromocaproic acid and EtONa in KlOH, by the oxidation of a-Me d-galactoside by the method oi 

refiuxed 8 hrs., give 37% of the Et ester of I, b4 KH O*, Isbell and Frush and this reaction offers evidence siip- 

dj* 0.9944, 1.4381, and some of the dimer of H; the * porting the pyranoside structure of of-Me d-galacturomdt* 

residue (4J%) is a polyester of mol. wl. 1660-1980. previously prepd. by the mcthylation of d-galacturonic 

C. J. West acid. Forty-five references. A. P. Loihrop 

Electrometric titration cunree of certain imino dibasic The methyl glucosides of the naturally oi^umg 
acida. Anne Litziuger and Lucy W. Pickett. J. Am. hexuronic acide. II. The kinetics of the hydrolysis w 

Chem. Soc. 56 , 124-6(1934). — The electrometric titration a-methyl d-galactunmide.*' Sam Morcll and Kail r. 

curves of NH(CHaCOaH)2, NH(CHPhC02H)CH(CHi- Link. /. Bwl. Chem. 104, 188-8(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 

CiH40H)CQ,H, NH(CHaCQiH)CH(CH,C.H40H)C0iH, 3450,--Thc velocity consts. for the hydrolysis ol 

NH(CHPhC02H)CH.(CH,Ph)COiH and NH(CH,COtH)- a-Me d-galacluronide and a-Me d-gaJactoside in iV HU 

CH(CH|Ph)COtH have been detd. and found to be in 9 at 3 different temps, are practically identicid. It niay oe 

close agreement, all showing the greatest change of pB concluded that the former substance contains a fi-niem- 

at the jpoint corresponding to the addn. of I equiv. of bered ring and the results lend support to the contention 




introduetion of a Ph group in the /^-position is of minor 
im]xirta.nce, a Ph group iu the a-posilion corresponds 
to a relatively greater acidity of the mono-K salts and a 
distinct break in the curve at the 2nd end point. The 
dissocn. consts. as calcd. agree dosely and indicate that 


si de d^vs. A. P# Lothrop 

Btiudsae glutarate. Yojiio Tsusuki. BuU. Chm^ 
SocTjapan 8 , 313 - 16( 1933 ) .--Glutaric wM bea^ 
ethylene dyed (10% excess) at 135-40^ fo^ 46 min. wi 
n R tvini AS aIvsi* viAlfla A oolvtueric estcT 
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rnuK wt. (609-M), titralioo valtt6 and analysis agree with 1 
the formula H0fC0(CH,).C00(CH.).0]«6H. 

Janet B. Austin 

Nature of laaemle compounds. V. N. Belov. J. Ge». 
Chm. (U . S. S. R.) 3, 7-12(1033) .—The abUity of tools, of 
optical antipodes to form mol. (dl) ooinpds. is explained 
as a ^'homodiem. combination*' (Vcimam, C. A, 15» 
ltS38; Wittig, C. A, 24, 4780). The formation of homo- 
iiiiion is considered as a result of the approach to each ^ 
other of similar at. groups. (1) Homockem. compds. ^ 
foffned by 2 mols. of the d- or 2 mots, of the l^eomer. — ^In 
the simplest case of in^. with 1 asyni. C atom the 
Ijoiiio-union between 2 mols. of the same optical antipode 
)s effected by 2 pairs of similar at. groups. In such a 
homo-union there can take part any 2 pairs of similar 
at. groups of the 4 pairs<aAthe 2 mols., whereby the most 
stable honiochem. compd. will be formed by the approach 
to each other of similar at. groups possessing the greatest 3 
tiiiituol exten.sion. (2) Ilomochem. compd. formed by 1 
mol. of the d- and 1 moL of the l^isomer (racemic compd .) . — 
The homo-union is effected by 3 pairs of similar at. groups 
lu proximity to each other. An assumption must be 
made of the possibility of approach to ea<^ other of any 
[i pairs of similar at. groups out of the 4 groups of the 2 
mols., but, depending on the chem. nature of these at. 
gioiips, one of these possible honiochem. compds. is most 
stable, h'rom the comparison of the 2 homochein. 4 
compds. formed by 2 mols. of an optically active sub- 
stance it must be concluded that: (1) a homodicm. 
cuiiipd. formed by 2 mols. of one of the optical antipodes 
must be less stable than the corresponding hotnochem. 
cuiiipd. formed by 1 mol. of the /- and 1 mol. of the d- 
isoiner, U-cause in the former case out of 4 pairs of similar 
a I gioups tending to approach each other this is realized 
1)V only 2 pairs, and in the latter case by 3 pairs; (2) the ^ 
laci 1111c compd. represents the most stable form of homo- 
chein . combination that can be formed by 2 mols. of 
till type C(KiRsH 4R4}, because the tendency to approach 
to each other of similar at. groups is here realized to a 
itLdv. degtee. From a soln. of a nuxt. of the 2 antipodes 
of Nu NH4 tartrate there sep. crystals of the d- and /- 
isomers at temps, below 27**, and crystals of tlie df- 
coiiipd. at the temps, above 27^ (crystals are considered 
lioiiioclietn. compds.). Van't Hoff showed that such phe- 6 
nuniena occur also in the solid state. The temp, of about 
27 represents for Na NII4 tartrate the “temp, of con- 
vtrsioii" of the d/-conipd. B. considers such a temp, as 
the point of conversion for a homodiem. compd. formed 
liom 1 mol. of the d- and 1 mol. of the /-isomer, and for a 
hutiiuchem. compd. formed by 2 mols. of the d-isomer 
and coirespoiidiiigly by 2 mols. of the /-Isomer. Thus 
111 the iiiixt . of both antipodes, it can lie presumed, there is 
a state of equil. between the 2 possible homoebem. compds., ^ 
the eiiuil. being shifted I0 one or the other side acdording 
t(i the conditions. Chas. Blanc 

Some citrate derivative! and tbeir properties. W. £. 
boimldsdn, R. F. McCleary and Kd. F. Uegering. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. S6, 459 00(1934).- Tri-Mc citrate with 
liuOH or AmOH with a trace of p-MeCcHtSOiH 
as catalyst gives the Pr duMederiv., bo.o» 100®, dj* 1.1774, 
"V; 1.4470; the Bu di-Ade deriv., bo.ofi 111®, d. 1.1303, . 
n I 4177; and the Am di-Me deriv., bg., 121®, d. 1.1447, 
"1.4*184. C. J. West 

Action of amines on the eaters of csrboiQr-subatituted 
ureas, thioureas and guanidines, m. J. Alden Murray 
and F. H. Dains. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 144-6(1934); 

C. A. 15, 531.— HiNCONHCOfEt (I) and 33% Me- 
Mb or KtNHg give 60% of 1-methylbiuret (11) and 1- 
<2thylhiuret (UI), ni. 159^. I and PhCHtNHi, heated at 
{•15 fur 3 hrs., give y^bensylaUophanic ester (IV), m. 9 
at 150® for 6 hrs. HN(CONHCHiPh), resulted, 
while at 200® the biuret disaoc. to give cyanuric acid and 
^OiNHCHtPh),. I and PhNCO, heatisd 5 hrs. at 125®, 
<^arbanilidc and l-phenyl-5-carbetlioxybiuret. Ph- 
and 7-pheuylallophanic ester 5 hrs. at 130® give 
l^bNHs and 1-phenylurazole. Corbonyldiurethan (V) 
itnd KtNHa give I; on standing 2 we^. III and Bt 
Uhvlcarbamate were formed ; MeNHi gives II in 30 hrs. ; 


PhCHfNHi at 115® gives 1 and Et benzyloarbamate; 
at 135®, NHi, I» IV and J,S>dibeHMylbiuret, m. 169®; 
at 200® CO(NHCHtPb)i was formed. V and NA give 
only I; PhNHNHi gives 1-phenylurazole at 115® or 
140® but at 160® there results tminodicarbox^ic add 
diphenylhydraside, m. 291®. HtNCSNHCO,Et is hy- 
drolyzed by aq. NH| and alkyl amines to C8(NHs)t; 
heated with PbNHi or 0-MeC^4NHs it yields the r- 
diarylureas. MeSC(:NCOiEt)NHCOiEl (VI) and Me- 
NHt in KtOH give y-melh^^-fi^dicarbethoxygiianidiiie, m. 
71® (70% yield); Et deriv., oil (75%); fi-kj^roxjitM 
deriv., m. 98® ^%); bene^ deriv., oil (85%); Ph 
deny., m. 71 ® (70%) ; o-tolyl deriv., m. 76® (90%) ; anUino 
deriv., m. 192® (8.5%); O’-hydroxyphenyl deriv., m. 135® 
(50%); p-earboxyphenyl deriv., m. 198® (60%); 0- 
isotmr (VII), m. 174® (45%); o^rbomethoxyphenyl 
deriv, (VIH), ni. 07® (40%). VI and glycine give 
40% of dicarbetho^guanidineacetic add, ni. 210® (Et 
ester, m. 50®); 6% EtOH-KOH gives monocarbethoxy^ 
guanidineacetic add, chars 250-75®. VI and NHgOH 111 
EtOH give 45% of tetrahydro^^rbethoxyimino~5-keto^ 

l, 2,3,4^oxdiasole, ni. 226®; NsH4 gives 00% of the same 
deriv. of l,2,4^ria»ole, m. above 335®; e-CA(NHi), 
gives 97% of 2’<arbethoxyimino-2,3^ihydrobentimidaaole, 

m. 320® (decompii.). 2'‘Carhethftxyimino^-keto^l,2,3,4^ 

tetrahydroquinasoUne, m. 103®, results in small yield when 
Vm IS heated carefully and in good yield when VII or 
VIU is boiled with EtOII-KOH. VI and o-HgNCA- 
COtMe, healed 3 hrs. at 140®, give 30% of o/i*^icarbo» 
methoxycarbanilide, m. 144®. Dicarbethoxyguauidiue 
(K) and PhNHi at 140® give 30% of hexahydro^J^hen^- 
2,6’4iketo~4dmino-s4riadne, m. above 335®. The K 
salt of DC and Me9S04 give 97% of a~methyl-a,y-dicar'- 
bethoxy guanidine, in. 85®. Carbethoxy^anidine and Pb- 
NCO give 40% of carbethoxydicarhoxanUuloguanidine, m. 
15i® (decompn.); PhNCS gives 90% of hexakydro^l^ 
plwnyl-2Ahio^dmino^’keto-s-triazine, m. 180® (de- 
compn.), which gives with MeaS04 a Me ihto ether, m. 
247®. C. J. West 

The structure of arginine in aqueous solution. Gio- 
vanni Devoto. /. physiol. Chem. 222, 227 8(1933). — 
l>eUi. of the dielec. coeff. gave a value of 02, in agreement 
with the calcd. value for the 5-pular form represented by 
the fonnula H,N(HN :)CNHa'^CH8CHtCU,CH(NH|)- 
COO*. A. W. Dox 

Unssturated reduction products of the sugars. XIX. 
Isoglucol, isolactal and protoglucal. M. Berginann, L. 
Zervas and J. Engler. Ann. 508, 25 38(1933) ; cf. C. A . 
25, 5895; 27, 4778; 28, 745b— Isolactal (I), for which a 
modified method of prepn. is given (08% yield), m. 218® 
(all m. ps. cor.}, [a\^ 88.9® (HaO); henzylpfumylhy- 
drasone, m. 145-7®. Kuz^ic hydrolysis of 1 gives iso- 
glucal and galactose, showing that I is a 4-galacto6idoiso- 
giucal. I and AcaO-CtHtN yield a penta-Ac deriv. (II), 
m. 160-7®, and not a hcxa-Ac deriv. as previously re- 
ported. n, boiled 1 hr. with 20 parts HaO, gives 77% of 
the /s/ra-Ac derii . (Ul), m. 138-9®, MV 72.6® (C|H|CU). 
Ill and PCli in CllCls at • 15® give tetraacetyUsdactal 
chlorohydrin, a white powder yielding with AgiCOt in 
EtOH lactoUdc and with CAN at 100® 83% of the tetra* 
Ac deriv., m. 184-5®, MV 141.3® (CiHtCU), of anhydro- 
isolactal (IV, G1 - glucose residue), m. 24^®, which is 
oxidized by BzO^H to galactosidoan hydrofructose, whose 


6.CH,.CH.CH(OGi)^H.C( : CH.) .O 
_ 

H 

O.CHt.C.CH«.C:CHCHO 
OH 


(V) 

oMWtM m. 184>6*. Protoglucal, C4H.O. (V), femlU in a 
snudl (in addn. to isoglucal) in the hydralysia of 
^•ghic^ diacctate with Ba(OH)a, b... 104-0*. («]V 36* 
(BtOH), very hygraioopic; p-MdrophenyMjidrawM, m. 
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UQ*: on CKtalylic redueUon it Uku up 2 fttomi Ht l 
th* 4II9410 pfoduet bt.( 8(M0*: (>• gives osidu* 

tion with BcOaH shows the ptesenoe of the group CCOCB«. 

Tha atobUitj of levulooe in aqoooiui aolutiooi wjtei 
valttOB. Joseph A. Mathews and Richard P. Jadkacm. 
Bur. Standards J, Rssearck 11, 619-33(1033) (Re8ean!li 
Paper No. 611).— The rates of deoompn. of levuloae (X) 
have been detd. within the ranges 4* to 100*^, and — 2.6 ^ 
to 14.2 The rate is independent of the concn. of I, * 
and in the early stages the curves are those of a monomol. 
reaction. A method for calcg. the equil. polarization, 
when the latter cannot be reached in practice, is described. 
In acid soln. the primary decompn. results in the forma- 
tion of heterolevulosan and its <fimer, while in alk. soln. 
the Lobry de Bruyn-van Ekenstein transformation pre- 
dominates. I is most stable at Pn 3.3. The temp, coeffs. 
of decompn. are unusually high and vary with the pH 3 
being greatest in strong acid soln. A table shows the 
times required for the deoompn. of 1% of I at integral 
pn's and 10** intervals. M. P. Benoy 

Tatrabenzoylfroctofuranose (preliminaiy communica- 
tion). Percy Brigl and Richard Schinle. Ber. 67B, 
127-30(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2676.— By benzoylation of 
fructose had been obtamed /1-1,3,4,6-tetrabenzoyl- 
fructopyranose, a pentabenroate with open chain, and a 
small amt. of a tetrabenzoate (I) which, because of its ^ 
mutarotation, was assumed to be a furanose deriv. with 
the ring between C atoms 2 and 6. If this assumption is 
correct, further benzoylation of the 1,6-dibenzoate (11) 
of Zervas and Sesslcr ( C. A . 28, 745^) should give I if II is 
not an open-chain deriv. Fturther brazoylation of II did, 
in fact, give I; none of the pentabenzoale was formed 
even when the benzoylation was effected with the greatest 
caution. C. A. R. ^ 

Preparation and propertieB of aldonie acids and their 
laclonea and basic calcium salts. Horace S. Isbell and 
Harriet L. Frush. Bur. Standards /. Research 11, 649-64 
(1933) (Research Paper No. 613). —Directions are given 
for the prepn. of a no. of aldonie acids and their lactones 
in cryst. form; in general, the aq. soln. of the acid (from 
the Ca salt) is distd. with dioxane, seeded with the de- 
sired compd., and distn. with dioxane continued until 
the flask is full of crystals. The acids are: d-gluconic 6 
(D, d-galactonic (11), d-mannonic (ID), /-rhamnonic 
(IV), d-xylonic (V) , /-arabonic (VI) ; the properties listed 
ore, resp., m. p., [a]V <^tsr 2, 5, 10 min., and 24 hrs. 

I; (CaiiiOr), 120-3r, —6.9®, -^.2®,--1.2®, +7.3®. I 

7-lactonc (C^HiaOa), 133-6“, 68.0®, 68.0®. 68.0®, 62.7®. 

I j-lactone (CaHioO.), 160-2®, 66.2®, 66.6®, 63.9®, 8.8®. 
n (CJIiaOr), 148®,— 13.6®,— 13.2®, —13.0®, -17.0®. H 
V-lBctonehydmte (C6Hii0a.H,0),66-6®,— 71.0®,— 71.0®, , 
—71.0“,— 70.6*. n-K-lactone, anhyd. (C«HuO,), 110-2“, ’ 
—77.4“, —77.4“, —77,4“, —76.4“. m y^actone (C,- 
Hirf).), 161-2“, 51.6“, 61.6“, 51.6“, 61.5“. m 5-lactoiie 
16g-60“, 114B“, 114.6“, 114.2“, 30.3“. IV 
Y-lactone (COIitO.), 149-61“, —89.2“, —39.2“, —89.2“, 
—39.1“. IV <-lactoiie (Caii«Ot), 172-82“, —100.4“, 
—100.1“, —99.6“, —36.1“. V y-lactone (CiH«Oi), 98- 
101“, 91B“, 91.8“, 91B“, 86.7“. VI (C|Hi«0.), 111-6“, 
— 9.8“, -«.6“, -98“, —11.8“. VI 7-lactone (CiHrf).), , 
96-8“, —71.0“, —71.6“, —71.6“, —71.6“. These adds 
have the general formula CaXf.2CaO; for their basic 
Ca salts; maltobionic and lactobionic adds have Ca- 
(CitHiiOit)f.4CaO. M. P. Benoy 

composition of an aldobionic add from flaxseed 
mudlaga. Carl Niemann and Karl P. Link. /. Bfot. 
Chem* 104g 205-6(1934). — ^Thc aldobionic add in flax- 
seed mudlage has been definitdy shown to yield d- 
gslacturonic add on hydrolysis as inferred from oxidation 9 
studies by Anderson and Crowder (C. A. Z4, 5041). The 
oocurrenoe of i-rhamnose was also confirmed. A. P. L. 

Pirepsxation of caldum lactobionate and lactobionic 
S-lactone. Horace S. Isbell. Bur. Standards J. Research 
111 71ML7(1933)(!heseaf€h Paper No 618) .--Crude Ca 
lactobionate (1) is obtamed as a Jelly-like mass of fine 
crystals from the electrolytie oxidation of the sugar. 
Concn. of an aq. soln. with CaQi yidds Ca(CiiHiiOis)i- 
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QsCli.0H^i MV 90.0® (HsO). From this the basic 
salt is prepd.| deoompd. with CQi and the filtrate eoned. 
to a thick sinip from wfaidi after several weeks oryst. l 
sqps.| Ca(CiAiOki)i.6IW>i MV 28.7® (HiO). A soln. 
of the free add prepd. from the Ca saltg dehydrated with 
dioxaaeg gives cryst. laetohianic h4ad&ne (n). m. 196-6” 
(deoompn.) (from dadal AcOHL [at}y 64® initially, 
becoming 22® after several hours (6% aq. soln.) . Agree- 
ment between these values and those of the products of 
Br oxidation of the lactose in the presence of BaCOig shows 
that the initial product in the 2nd case is Hg changing 
into an equil. mixt. of 84% add and 16% n. M. P. B. 

Conitittttion of inulin. Synthesis of 3AO- and 1|4,6- 
trlmethyl-7*fru^08e. T. N. Montgomery. J. Am 
Cham. Soc. 86. 419-23(1034). — Pos. and unquestionable 
evidence has been obtSined proving that inulin on methyla- 
tion and subsequent hydrolysis 3rields only 1 trimethyU 
fructose, it being the 3g4,6-i9omer (I). d-Diaoetone- 
fructose gives a 1-Bz deriv.g m. 82 which fr hydrolyzed 
to 1-bcnzoylfriictose; treatment with 1% MeOH-HCl 
and methylalion with Mel and AgiO give l-benzoyl- 
3i4g6-trimethyl-Y-melhylfructose ; debenzoyjation and 
hydrolysis gives Ig ud 1.4658* [aln 20.4® (CHCli. r 
2.88); condensation with MetCO gives a monoacetone 
deriv.g bD.t 110®g ud 1.4460. Mo 70.3® (MeiCO. c 3.03), 
expts. in which the oondensati^ was arrested at various 
stiunes showed that equil. was reached when approx. 
86% of I had reacted but the recovered uncondensed I 
is identical with the initial I. The condensation product 
of 1 with McfCO is a mixt. of isomers; specimens {isolated 
at various intermediate stages as the reaction pmeeds 
range in sp. rotation from 80® to 68® and when hydrolysis 
of die compd. is arrested when about 80% complete the 
recovered unhydrolyzed monoacetone com^. showk a cp 
rotation of 32®. a-Diaoetonefructose and NtOs in ClICli 
give the 3^itrate, m. 61~2®; refluxed with MeiCO dontg 
20% 0.1 N HCl it gives 'l^2^acetan^rucSose S^nitrate, in 
161-2®; this was h^olyz^ to fructose 3-nitrateg which 
was treated with 1% MeOH-HCl and then methylated, 
reduction and hydrolvsis gives l^dfi-Srimethylfructose, 
ii]> 1.4639. [a] D 29.7® (MefCOg c 2.13) ; the monoacetone 
deriv. bo.i 100®» nu 1.4464. Mo 1.86® (McsCO, c 1.85). 

C. J. West 

Action of metallic sodium on lA*dlbromocydoheiane 
N. D. I’ryanishiiikov and S. I. Shuikina. Ber. 67B, 
6^7(1934). — Zelinskii and Kozeshkov (C. A. 21, 2464) 
describe the synthesis of a bicyclo[0.2.2] hexane frcmi 
cfr-lgd-dibromocyclohexane and Na. P. and S., using the 
same method* obtamed a product CcHiq (I)* b. 77-^®, 
dV 0.8108. nV 1.4460. I no. 300.44. mol. refr. 20.94 
1 reacts extremely vigorouriy with Br; the amt. of added 
halogen depends on the concn. of the Br soln. In detns. 
of the J no. (Wijss) the soln. darkens as the result of the 
sepn. of I. With excess of KliVi04g 1 reacts vigorously 
and in the aq. soln. of the reaction products can be de- 
tected suodnic and adipic adds. When I is passed over 
Pd-asbestos. some benzene is formed. The phys. coosts. 
and chem. behavior of I show that it is not homogeneous 
The chem. reactions can be explained by assuming that it is 
a mixt. of cydohexadiene. c^ohexene and cyclohexane; 
this is corroborated by 1^ increment of the parachor 
( — 16.84)« the calcd. value, according to ^ppd» for a 
O-membered ring being — 17.1 and for a bicydic hydro- 
cafbon — ^23.2. The complete sepn. of such a mixt. by 
fractionation seems impossible, not only because the b. p*)> 
of the constituents are so cIom together but on account 
of their tendency to form azeotropic mixts. P. and 8. 
fed. therefore, that they have oolained no proof whatever 
of die presence of a bicydic hydrocarbon. C. A. R. 

The possible existetiee of flireo otia'-dibenzylcyelo- 
hexBiioiies. R. Coraubeit and M. de Demo. Cmpt. 
rend. 197. 1666-8(1933).— Catalytic hydrogenation, of 
dibeozylidenecydohexanone with dther Pt or Ni 
8 aia'-dibenzylcydohexsiiones m. 66®. 103® and 122 » 
ren>. W. J. Peterson 

SlyrsBO snd motsifvraiio. Samtid Natdson. M 
Bug. Ckm, 25. 1891-6(1988).— Aa imiroved 
p repn. of styrene (1) from PhH andC^ tbiough Phht 
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(II) and PhCUClMe (XII) is glvan. 11 is best pr^. by 
first aatg. the PhH-AlCk suspension with HQ, then 
ititroduooi CtKi with good stiiring at 1 atm. and keeping 
the temp, below 75^. An 85% yi^ of in was obtained 
from n m ultra-violet light by the use of 60% of the theo- 
ictical Cl. 1 was obtamed from the crude m by distn. 
with a Ag-Hg couple or HgCl|. Cu-Hg, H1PO4, HgO» 
HkS04i Kg(OAc)s and ZnCli may also be used. The 
etude 1 was polymerised by heating with BsOfH formed 
in situ by first dissolving 0.6% Os in 1, then adding 2% 
B/H. lUOO g. PhH gave 430 g. of n with 420 g. of PhH 
ii-covered. 1U(X) g. of lliSave 340-379 g. of metastyrene. 

Arnold M. Collins 

Allyltoluenea. Charles D. Hurd and Harry T. Bollman. 
/. Am. Chem. Soc. 563447- 9(1934) .--e-McC4H4MgBr 
.111(1 allyl bromide give 70% of o~aUyUoluene, bis 88-90 
181-1.6% dl 0.9110, dj* • 0.8970, n% 1.6256, 

I 5171; on standing 1 month it had a yellow-green tint; 
the dibromide bu 166-8% d:« 1.6087, 1.58.50. p- 

AUyltoluene, bi.u 58-60% Ihu 180-1% dj^ 1.6082, dj*» 
0.9157, nV 1.5082, nV 1.6210; the dibromide bM 186^, 
1.696, 1.5855. The o-isomer at 660® for 78 min. 

gave gaseous products contg. 7.8% (by vol.) of CiHi, 
14.8% CA, 30.2% Hi, 47.2% C«H,*+, (a « 1.06); 
the fibres at 700® were not very different; the liquid 
products contained PhMe, s-CAMes, CioHs and un- 
(dianged 0-allyltoluene and allylbenzene. p-AUyltoluene 
vieldcd p-CsH^Ci and PhMe; at 650® the gases con- 
tained 7.9% QHi, 11.4% C1H4, 28.7% H. and 51.9% 
(» 1.04); at 575® the relations were 16.2% 

C,H., 17.4% C,H4. 16.4% H, and 49.9% C»HtM.i (« - 
0 S9) . These oompds. were somewhat more stable than 
t>phenyl-l-buteue, Prolon^d heating of the latter failed 
lu effect any rearrangement into s-allyltolucnc. C. J. W. 

Addition of hydrogen to acetylene derivativeB. SZ. 
Relation between the direction and progreaa of catalytic 
hydrogenation and the nature of catalyat. Yu. 8. Zalkind, 
M. N. Vishnyakov and L. N. Morev. 7. Gen. Chem. 
(II. S. S. R.) 3, 91-113(193:1); cf. C. A. 25, 2710.— 
While the hyilrogenation of acetylene 7-glyools (I) in the 
presence of Pi black progresses uniformly with the forma- 
luiii of said, glycols, the reaction with colloidal Pd pro- 
cu‘(ls in 2 stages : 1 rapidly adds 2 H atoms and then very 
slowly 2 more with the formation of said, glycols. Such 
a slurp break in the process of hydrogenation is displayed 
only by 7-glyools. Acetylene ales, combine with 4 H 
atoms without retardation in the reaction, while acetylene 
liydiocarbons (II), such as PhC : CH, add the 2nd pair 
of H atoms even faster than the 1st (C. A. 8, 1419; 10, 
1.155, 17, 1453). The hydrogenation of diphenyl- 

iiutyncdiol acetate (III) also proceeds in 2 stages with 
uiardation of the reaction after addn. of 4 H atoms 
followed by highly increasing acceleration of the reduction 
with the addn. of 4 more H atoms and the formation 
of (liphcnylbutane. These facts indicate that the course 
of hydrogenation is detd. not only by the speed, but that 
the leaction can proceed selectively, vts., until the mols. 
of II (PhC : CH) or those of an unsaid, glycol ester are 
present in the reaction system they will react with Hi 
pnoi lo other mols. (styrene or said, glycol ester) available 
111 the mixt., though separately the latter could combine 
with Hi with a greater speed. Such a selective action of 
IM was also demonstrated by Bourguel (C. A. 22 , 2099; 
27, 2372), who concluded that the selective action of 
coho.Jal Pd suspended in starch always leads to hydro- 
giMidtioii of all available mols. of acetylene derivs. first 
cibyiune derivs. and Ihereafter to the satd. compds. 
I his sp. action of Pd suspended in starch is not ebar- 
acteiibtic of other catalysts, such as Pt, or of Pd suspended 
111 otluT protective colloids (Z. and Vilenkina, C, A. 18, 
I Thus if the selective action of a catalyst is more 
(wtimtely pronounced in some cases, it was of interest to 
inqmre whether all acetylene derivs. act similarly, re- 
piaicss of their itructure, and to what extent this selec- 
action is related to the chem. nature cf the catalyst 
»uu is conditioned by the pbys. form of the catalyst or 
kind of protective ooUoid used for its suspension, 
ny catalytic hydrogenation of acetylene derivs. there 


are formed sii- end InuifAsomers of ethylene compds. 
While common]^ the diief jmducts are malenoid isomera, 
the teiramethywutynediol (IV) and tetrapheuylbuiyuediol 
produced aLso fumaroid isomers in various proportions, 
depending on the condilkniB of the reaction (Z., /. Russ. 
phys.<hem, Soe. 48 , 1830(1916); Z. and Teterin, C. A. 
24 , 78; Z., C. A. 21 , 2450). Bourguel (C. A. 19 , 2651 ; 
24 , 2451) ascribed the fonnation of the 2nd isomer of 
ethylene glycol to some stcreoisomerizing lurents, such as 
protective colloids (protalbinic acid). iV, MeiCfHi- 
C : COH and PhC : CH were hydrogenated in the presence 
of Pd and Pt in the form of colloidal suspensions in pro- 
tective colloids, i>owd. blacks and with various earners. 
As protective colloids were used starch, gum arabic, gum 
tragacanth, agar, Na protalbinate and casein for Pd, and 
«ttarch and gum arabic for Pt. The tabulated results 
of the exptl. work led to the following conclusions. The 
general course of hydrogenation of acetylene derivs. is 
conditioned by the chem. nature of the catalyst and the 
structure of the hydrogenated compd., and while different 
protective colloids and catalyst carriers may be unlike 
in their activity, they exert but little influence on the 
general progress of hydrogenation. The results sub- 
stantiate the chem. character of the mechanism of cataly- 
sis. The catalyst displays selective affinity for hydro- 
genated mols., showing in general a preference for mols. 
with a triple bond. The character of catalytic distribu->' 
tioii between acetylene and ethylene mols. is conditioned 
by the nature of the catalyst and the structure of the 
compd. Thus Pd acts with more definite sdectiveness 
than Pt, while PhC ! CH and styrene differ in their rela- 
tion to a catalyst considerably more than acetylene ales, 
from the corresponding ethylene ales. All catalysts pro- 
duced some a-tetramethylbutenediol by hydrogenation 
of IV in AcOBt or ale. soln. The yields of the a-iaomer 
arc independent of the presence of an amino acid (pro- 
talbinic acid), and become greater with an increased 
quantity of a catalyst and a reduced time of addn. of Hi. 

Chas. Blanc 

Chlorine derivatives of p-xylene. Henri Wahl. Compt. 
rend. 196, 1900-2(1933^— Chlorination of p-xyleue, 
with Fe as a catalyst, gave 2<bhro^lt4-dimelhylbenaene 
(I), m. 1.6®, b. 184®, dfg 1.0589. I was nitrated with 
HNOi + H1SO4 at 0®, warmed to 50®, and poured on ice 
to give cryst. Z^Uoro-b-mitro-ltd^imetkylbentene (II), m. 
97®, bia 135-6®, and an oil consisting of 11 and an isomer 
which could not be isolated. Reduction of 11 gave 2* 
chloro^^mino-l,4-dimethyibeneene, m. 92 3®, bu 135-6®; 
Ac deriv. m. 176®; Bz deriv.^ m. 163®; picraJte^ orange, m. 
195® (decompn.) . Reduction of the oil gave also 2<hlofo* 
/^mino^lfd-^imethylbenzeneg m. 40®, bu 132*'3®; Ac 
derio., m. 171®; Bz deriv., m. 177^; picrate, y^ow, 
m. 171-2® (decompn.). The isomeric amines from the 
reduction of the oil were sepd. by fractional crystn. of the 
HCl salts. John B. Mllbc^ 

Chloro derivatives of p-xylene. Henri Wahl. Compt. 
rend. 197, 1330-2(10^8).— Nitration and hy^edysis of 
2,5-aoetoxylide yields 60% 4-NOi and 35% 6-NOa de- 
rivs.: the latter, by the Skindmeyer reaction, gives 76% 
2^ktoro^^mitfo-p-xylene, m. 66®, bu 135®. Reduction 
of this with Fe and HQl gives 6’<]doro-2,6^xyHdine (I), 
ra. 41®, bu 126-7®; Ac deriv., m. 179®; Bz deriv., m. 
144®; picrate m. 120®. 1 is not the unidentified isomer 
previously obtained (preceding abstr.) ; ^ latter, there- 
fore, is 2^hloro-2fi^ytidine. H. A. Beatty 

Catalytic reduction of nitro compouade. A. M. Popov. 
AnUinokrasochnaya Prom. 3, 391-402(1983).— The in- 
vestigation of the catalytic reduction of nitro compds. to 
amino derivs. with mol. Hi by working in a liquid phase 
at low temps, and pressures was begun with the use of a 
Ni cataljrst. The latter was obtamed from freshly prepd. 
(HCOi)iNi by reduction with Hi and by thennal decompn. 
The expts. were curried out in steel autodaves provided 
with mech. stirring or roddng and dec. heat^, end 
charged with 0.6 g. Ni and 14-17 H atm. at room temp. 
In the reeorded eipts. yidds of over 90% of amipo oompds. 
were obtedned wirii PhNOi (from C«Hi contg. thiqph^) 
(10 g.) and 100 oc. HtO, absorption of He begins at 116^ 
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ami tile tenw. ia raised to 134'’ in 2 lirs.» giving 97% Pli» 1 cotapd., prepd. from KCN* and aalkylidetieaiilUiiie. ix 
Nils (I). Complete conversions to 1 were obtain^ by Saperlsnantd and aiyplanmnt. Ibid* 27H3. — DetaiU 
tudsig recovered Ni from previous expts., and by varying are given of tlie prepn. of Schwab's compd.» CuHuOsNf 
the quantities of HtO, the time of heating from 1.&-3.S from hydrocyanosalicylideneantline (1) or from salicyl* 
fars. andthetemp. fnmil20^tol80". Inthe lOexpts. the aldehyde, aniline and. KCN; salii^lideneaniline (II^ 
washing of the recovered Ni with ale. and EtiO, long and KCN give an isomer, m. 146"; t and KCN in Co', 
exposure to air and the loss in wt. showed no effect on its give an ifiomer, m. 13G~7" or, in another expt., 147 
catalytic activity. A complete reduction of FhNOi was which is oxidis^ by Oi to the unsatd. amide, HOC|fl4C’ 
obtained at 180'* in 2.5 hrs. without HsO. p-MeCiH4NOs ^ (CONH2):NPh, m. 175-6". The condensation of tin 
(6 g.) and 20 cc. HsO in 25 min. at 95-105" gave 100% * isomers with BzH and HOCeH4CHO, also with n, is 
p^MeCfH4NPls, m. 44.5-5". p-NOsCeH4COtH (4.6 g.) described. Detuls are given of the prepn. ^ the 
and 2.3 g. NaHCO* in 20 cc. HiO in 20 min. at 92-125" tduidine analog, m. 175.5-6", of S^wab's oomper, 
gave p-H|NC4H4COsNa, the free add m. 187", m-NHi- and of its splitting by coned. HCl. The condensation 
CJl4(:OtH,m.l40-l",wasobtainedin25min.atl0ai0". salicylaldehyde, PhNHMe and HCN or KCN is alo 
Tech. P-NOSC6H4OH (from p-NOiCcH4Cl) (5.8 g.) and discussed. Most of }he details are given in dissertations 
20 cc. £tOH or 20 cc. HyO in 20 min. at 100-10" gave to which reference is made. C. J. Wesi 

p-NHiCfH40H, ro. 185-0" (187.5-8.5" in a sealed capil- Cleavage of fhenyl-R-anilinomethanes by reduction, 
lary). p-NH«CfH4Cl was prepd. from 6 g. p-NOiCeliiCl 3 1. Gazopoulos. Praktika (Akad, Athenon) 7, 47 r>() 
and 40 cc. H|0 in 40 min. at 100-10". Aminosalicylic (1932). — Based on the behavior of a free txmd betwt'L-n 

add was prepd. from (1) 5 g. 2,6-H0(0iN)C6H8C02H, the C and N atoms in secondary amines of the tyiM 

m. 152-4", and 2.3 g. NaHCOi in 20 cc. HtO in 2 hrs. at PhNHCHPhR, G. formulates the reduction of such ainiiu s 

97"; (2) 6 g. 2.4.H0(0.N)Cai.C02H, m. 228", and thus: PhNHCHPhR + H. PhNH, CH,Phi<. 

NaHCOi in 1 hr. ; (3) 5 g. of the mixed isomers and Na- If R is alkyl the deavage product will be a combination of 

HCOi in 40 min. at 90"; (4) 6 g. of the mixed isomers PhCHi with R, as PhCHiMe. If R is aryl or aralkyl, 

and 20 oc. HiO in 1 hr. at 90"; (5) 8 g. Na benzeneazo- compds. such as CHiPhs, MeCiHiCHiPh, CjoHjCHsPh 
.^salicylate and 40 oc. H|0 in 1 .5 hrs. at 04" or in 40 min. at or PhCHtCHiPh are formed. Prepn. of the secondary 
^75-90". 4,3-H0(HsN)C4HaS08li, 111. 155-0", from 10 g. ^ amines is effected from org. Mg compds. and PhNiCHPh 
nitro oompd. and 20 oc. HiO in 1.5 hrs. at 70-100". according to the reactions (1) PhN:CHPh + RMgX « 
4,3,6-HO(H*N)*C,H,SO|H from 5 g. of the S-NO, acid PhN(MgX)CHPhR, and (2) PhN(MgX)CHPhR + 
and 26 g. HiO in 1.6 hrs. at 85-106". 4,2.C1(H*N)- H5O - PhNHCHPhR + Mg(OH)X. Prepn, of di- 
CfHiOH, m. 137-8", from 8 g. nitro compd. (prepd. phenylmethane. To 40 cc. abs. EtsO are added gVadiiallv 
by nitrating ^-CiH4Cla and decompg. with NaOH under 3.0 g. powd. Mg and a fonall crystal of T|. Then 12 cr. i>f 
pressure) and 20 cc. HiO in 50 min. at 60-82". 2,5- PhRr is added gradually and when the soln. 6r^ Mg U 

CliCiHiNHi, from 4.9 g. nitro deriv. and 20 cc. HgO in 4 nearly complete the prepn. is healed on a watiir butli 

hrs. at 65-170" or with 20 cc. EtOH in 3 hrs. at 07-110". 5 45 min. To this soln. is added 25 g. dry PhNsCTlI'h 
l,2,4-CiH|(NHt)iCl, m. 70.5-0.7", from 3.75 g. 4,2- prepd. by mixing I part aniline and BzH (freshly distd.i 
Ci(OiN)CiH|NH9 (prepd. by amidation of 2,5-Cl2C6- and washing with ale. After addn. of the PhNrClIPli 
H|NO| in an autoclave) and 20 cc. H|0 in 15 min. at 90- the mixt. is heated to boiling and the heating continued 
96". ^-C|H4(NHt)s, m. 139-40", from 5.7 g. ^-NHj- 1 hr. after expulsion of the ether. The product is dissolved 

CiH4NOa and 20 cc. li|0 in 1 hr. at GO-95". a-CioHyNOi in dil. HCl, sepd. and washed well with water. It is 
(recrystd. from tcch. xylene) (10 g.) and 50 cc. H2O in purified by shaking with coned. NH4OH and NHiC'l 
3 hrs. at 160-70" with rocking gave a-CioHrNHt, m. soln., again dissolving in ether and washing with water 
47-9". a-CioHrNOi (50 g.) was purified by energetically until neutral. The HCl deriv. is ppld. from the etlur 
stirring twice with 500 cc. hot H2O for 20 min., decanting 6 soln. by addn. of 12 g. HCl in 40 cc. EtOH. llic salt is 
from de HiO, pouring into cold H2O and drying. When filtered and dried on a porous plate. To 17 g. of the salt 
6 g. of purified a-Ci(^l7N02 with 20 cc. HfO at 100 5" in 50 cc. ale. under a reflux conden.ser are added If^l ee. 
was heated 26 min. there was obtained a-CioHrNHi, m. conc'tl. HCl and 50 g. Zn-Hg. The latter is prepd. by 
49.3-9.8". Chas. Blanc adding 50 g. of Zn in small pieces to aq. HgCI. After 

2,4,6-Triiiitrobenzalanilines. Stephan Secareanu. BuU, reduction for about I hr. the prepn. is washed well with 
see, chim, 53, 1010 24, 1024-32(1933); cf. C. A, 26, water. The contents of the flask are then heated on a 
5081. — The action of excess PhNHi on 2,4,0-(NO2)t- gauze to produce vigorous evolution of H?, and the solid 
CiHiCHO (1) in boiling AcOH gave a solid (II) m. 224", salt changes to an oily liquid. Water is added and the 
probably 4,6-^initro-2-hydr(^-l,3-dipbenyldihydrobeuzo- ' oily prepn, is decanted into a little ether, after which 
triazole. 11 was also obtained from 2,4,0-(NO2)aCAHi- the ether is evapd. and the oily liquid returned to the re- 
CH:NPh (m) along with a substance m. 257-8". When flux and healed aboi^ 45 min. with 20% NaOH. The 
ni, PhNHiaud K1 are caused to react, II is formed and I2 product is again taken up with ether, washed with wuu r 
is liberated showing the presence of free HNO2. Like m, and shaken with dil. HCl, causing the sepn. of the IICI 
/I-CioHrN:CHCiH2(NOi)a gave the |8-naphlhyl analog salt of the base. The ether soln., after more washing 
of n, m. 262" ; p-CrHiN : CHCiHi(NOa)i, the p-tolyl analog with water and drying over CaCU, is distd, at 255-65", 
(IV), m. 272®. IV was also formed from III and P-C7H7- xriclding about 3.6 g. A second distn. at 200-2" yields 
NHs. S. explains the formation of n through the replace- 8 pure CH2Ph|. PkenylHx*naplUhyltnethane vres similaily 
meat of an 0-NO2 group vrith PhNH and the reaction of prepd. from a-CioH7CHPhNHPh. An oily product is 
tikis o-phenylenediamine with HNOi to form a triazole. obtained which crystallizes after 1-2 days. This is distd. 
Br&H4N:CHCiHf(NOt)i, m. 184", in boiling AcOH at 340-60® producing an oil which cryittallizes when dried 
formed 4,6-diitttro-2-hy<lroxy-l,3-bis(^-bromophciiyl)- over H2S04 yielding a solid product. Reenrstn. from ale. 
dihydiiobenzotriazole (V), m. 281®. Likewise 3,4-BrMe- yields pure a-CioH7CH2Phr*m. 59®. L. V. D- 

CiHsN : CHCiHi(N02)i, m. 209", gave the corresponding Inhibition of oxidation of tihonylhydrazine. K- »• 
benzotiiktzole (IH), m. 298®. Br and mol.-wt. detns. Hamilton, Jr. /. Am. CAsw. 56, 487(1934)^1^ 
(Rast) sustain the triazole formulas. The reduction of 11 formation of osazones the oxidation of PhNHNHt is 
w^ NatSiOi and benzoylation gave a tri-Bz deriv., m. ^ inhibited by the presence of NaHSOt; no tar 
236". Since 2,4,6-(OtN)iC|HsNHPh on reduction and tub^ in which all air has been evacuated. C. J. We^ 
benzoylation gave a tri-Bz deriv. m. 262", the possibility Diaxoamlno compounds. A. Mangini and L 
that n and its analogs might have a nitrosoamine struc- judicibus. Goss. chim. ital. 63, 601-12(1933) .^Vanoiis 
lure is ^finitely eliminated. E. W. Scott metal salts of diazoamino compds. were prepd. ^ 

Compounds 00m saUcylideno* and hydromnosallcyl- view toward throwing further light on the comtiition or 
IdoneaaUiBe as well as analoga and related sobstances. I. the latter. Ale. PhN|HI% (1) and ale. KOH give an 
G. RtAde.' J. Ckem. 130. t7'M(ieS4); cf. C. A. interne violet color bat ao further reacl^. Md 
4 , 3217, — ^A discussion of the constitution of Schwab's HsSOi 1 is recovered. However, I in atdixrd. Et<0 an<i ** 
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diiecUy Uw JC joft, PhNtKPb, dork vkdct-red, 
(ji('<imp8. in air to 1; when heated it docomps. violently. 
Its constitution is the maknoid form. Though the Ha 
ail, (CisHioNi)]iHg (U), has been prepd. by Ciusa {Atii, 
tutad. Lincei [5], 18, 11, 92(1932)) anrl otherwise by 
\uchiolti and Capodaccma (C. A. 20, 591) it can be 
more simply in 100% yield by addn. of I in MeOH 
to ng(OAc)i in MeOH (contg. AcOH). Its solns. in 
phNOs and PhNHs are an intense orange and yidd yellow 
whereas from C|H|N the crystals are dark 
oratigc and explosive, n therefore exists in 2 chromo- 
isomeric forms, a non-explasive yellow (PhN:NNPh)tHg. 
.iu<l the explosive dark orange nialenoid form Ph- 

\"N.NPhlHg.NPh.N : NPh. Though the Cu salt (IH) 

oT I was prepd. otherwise by Meunier and Despannet 
yCimfd. rend. 131, 52), it can lie prepd. like II, in which 
ljh’ it has the compn. (CitHtaNj)yCu.MeOH, is lustrous 
uray 'black and explodes when healed 1 1 has the maienoid 
loiiii. Like I, ale. m-PhN,HC,H4NO, (IV) gives an in- 
tense* violet oolor with ale. KOH but no product, while 
ni m anhyd. xylene and ale. KOH ppt. a substance 
contg. approx. 22% K, which may be a K suit of a dc- 
compn. product of IV. llie Cu salt, (CiiHt03N4)sCu, 
prtpd. like HI (the ppt. fonns after 7 8 days), is intense 
gitcti, and explodes when heated. It has the maienoid 
lonii 'Phe Hg salt, (CisH90tN4)sIIg, from I and Hg- 
(()Ac)s in Ixiilink MeOH (let stand 15 days), exists in 2 
((inns, a non-explosive yellow salt from MeOH, and an 
(\plosive bright red salt from CsHcN or PhNH2. l^'ioui a 
CfllbN-MeOH tnixl. an orange mixt. is obtained. IV 
.iiid AgNOi in MeOH ppt. the Ag salt, CiaHBOiN4Ag 
(V), which probably exists in 2 forms, an explosive dark 
icd maienoid form (VI) by pptn. from CiH»N with MeOH, 
and a tion-explosivc yellow fomt (VII). Addn. of MeOH 
1(1 V in C|H|N ppts. VI, while addn. of EtaO gives an 
ounge ppt., probably a piixt. of VI and VII. J^re Vn 
((luld not be isolated. Ale. /»-PhNiHC«H4NOi (VUI) 
and KOIl give a slight ppt., but 100% of the K salt, 
Cl H1O2N4K (DC), is obtained by addn. of ale. KOH to 
VIII in anhyd. xylene. It is steel-lihie and decomps, 
rapidly in air to VIII. It docs not explode when heated. 
Pitfid. like DC (the yield is lower), the Na salt, Ct}H«Ot- 
NiNa, violet-blue, does not explode when heated. Prepd. 
like V, the Ag salt, Ci3HaOsN4Ag, of VIII has 2 chrumoiso- 
1111 ne forms, orange-yellow from xylene, and intense 
liuiiii granate-red from C»IlbN by EtOII. Each can be 
<(nivirted into the other by the proper solvent. The 


the maienoid form. SalificatIcMi of IV and Vm must fix 
the mobile H atom (otherwise there would be a greater no. 
of isomers), and the complex maienoid fialts can be re- 

N.Ph 

garded as nitro derivs. of the complex metal. 

N.NPii 

All of the salts described are very stable toward light and 
cannot be converted from 1 form to another by this agency. 

C. C. Davis 

Biareyls. VI. 3,3',3",3'"-Tetraiiitro-, 3,3',3",3'^'tet- 
rtamino- and 3,3',3",3"'-tetra(acetylaiiiino)t«tmphenyl- 
blarayl. F. F. Blicke, IT. O. Oakdale and J. F. Oneto. 
J. Am. Chem. StK. 56, 141 4(U)34) ; cf. C. A. 27, 1871 — 
(w-OseNCeHOiAsOIl (I) (6 g.) in 120 cc. hot AcOH and 
22 tv. fioro H>POj contg. 2 drops HI give 3.3 g. 3,3 ',3 
telranitiotetraphenylbiarsvl, pale yellow, m. 203-4®; 
1 gives 3,3'-dimtrodiphcnyliodoarsine, m. 94-6®, also 
prepd. from I and AcOH-lil. SOj passed into (th- 
ILNCelDsAsO^H (II) 111 coned. IICI contg. a little HI 
gives 3,3\3*\3^^*~tetraaminotetraphenylarsyl oxide (HI), a 
gum, whose tetra^Ac deriv. m. 230-7®. 3,3 ',3' ',3'"- 
Tetraaminotetraphenylbiarsyl (IV), in. 108-9® (N atm.), 
was prepd. from III (3-H2NC6H4)sAsH or PhaAsH, from 
(Ph?As )20 and (3-H^C^H4)tAsH or by reduction of II 
with HiPOi . The tetra-HCl salt of IV ni . 283® (ducompii .) ; 
the tetra-Ac tier tv. m. above 300® and absorbed O* very 
slowly. C. J. West 

Hydrolysis of substituted benzenesulfonanilidet. R. S. 
Schreiber and R. L. Shriner. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
114 7(1934). — Substituted benzenesulfonanilides contg. 
NOs groups ortho or pars to the stilftme group may be de- 
compd . by coned, alkidi to the amine, OiNCsHiOH and Noy- 
SO|. This cleavage between the C of the ring and the S atom 
offers a different mode of deconipn. from previous hy- 
drolyses which attempted cleavage between the S and N. 
An 0-NO2 group is more effective than a p-NOa group 
and a m-group has little effect. The 2,4-di-N02 derivs. 
were very readily cleaved by alkali. A mixt. of primary, 
secondary and tertiary amiuc*s may lx* sepd. satisfai'torily 
by means of o-03NCnH4SOiCl and the amines recovered 
from the sulfonamides in good yields. I'he anilides were 
prepd. from the amine and chloride with cooling, addmg 
HCl after 15 mias. stirring. 3^Nitrohenzenesulfonanilide, 
m. 114-5® (74% yield); d-NOt isomer, m. 135-5® (74%); 
3-NO2 isomer, m. 122 3® (81%); 3,4-di»N(h deriv., m. 
112 13® .(83%); 3^nitrobeneenesulfonmethylantluie, m. 
7L2® (7:1%); 4-NOi isomer, m. 117-8® (65%); 3,4- 
di^NCh deriv., m. 148-9® (92%). A table gives the 


u(l form esplodcs when heated, therefore is probably 
tiK maienoid type. Prepd. like D, the Ug salt, (CuH^- 
oN^i.Hg (X),of vra is obtained in an orange form (XI) 
ln»iii sylciic or by addn. of water to its CJIiN sqln., a 
btiKlii red form (XII) b/ addn. of Ft OH to its CiHiN 
s()ln , and a canary -yellow for ni (M il) by addn. of MciCO 
and walec to its CiH^N soln. XIII (lasses to XI by crysln. 
from xylene, ami to XII by pptn. from CtH(.N with El OH. 
X iliiTtfote exists in 2 chromoisomeric fonns, (1) Xm, 
which has the constitution (I*hN:NNPh)2Hg ond is not 
ixplosive, and (2) XU, the maienoid form, which cx- 
I)l()des on heating. XI is probably a mixt. of XII and 
XIII On standing 10 days, VUI and Cu(OAc)2 in MeOH 
ppt u small yield of the Cu salt, (Ci2H90|N4)Cu, dark 
Kiun The various colors of the products described 
Htdu to that those which are different from the parent 
»ha/oamiiio compd. an* internal complex derivs. This 
‘oiiipicx structure does n^t involve the NOi group, be- 
( aiisi ( i ) it is found not only in nitrodiazoamino ccmipds. 
hni also in all triazenes, whether substituted or not; 
'-M the Cu salts and K salts of I, IV and VDl have the 
increased intensity of colors over I, IV and VID; 
and (3) n and III each exist in 2 chromoisomeric forms. 
Hk theory of Hantzsch explains the ease of formation 
and (.hromnisomerism of the internal complexes, i. e., 
iW less intensely colored forms are the au/f-forms, and 
ih( iiuire intensely cotoed ones the syn-forms. This is 
analogous to nitrohydraaoues, where the lighter coloied 
o)iii])(is. have the ft^aroid form and the darker compds. 


percentage yield of amine ^ith 20, 30, 40 and 80%; NaOH. 

C. J. West 

lodo derivatives of diphenyl ether. I. The mono- 
and certain diiodo derivatives of diphenyl ether and of 2- 
and 4-carboxydiphenyl ethers. K. Q. Brewster and 
Franklin Strain. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 117-20(1934). — 
Most of the following compds. were prepd. by standard 
methods. 2-ICJl4f>Ph, m. 56®; 3-7 isomer, bi 166®, 
l>ib 194-6®, d” 1 616, 1.643; 4-1 isomer, in. 47®; 

2’4odo-4^ -nitro deriv., in. 104®; 4- T isomer, m. 70®; 3- 
iodo-4* -amino deriv., m. 09® (Ac deriv., m. 150®); 2- 
ICiHiOCcHJ-l, til. 48®; 2-nitro-4'-iododtphenyl ether, m. 
80® (constiliition proved for 1st time); 3,4*-dtnitfo- 
diphenyl ether, ni. 123®; 3,4* -diamino deriv., m. 72® 
(di-Ac dertv , in. 192®); 3,4-diiododiphenyl ether, bi 
2tM)®, d**^ 2.051, 1.090; 4-phenoxyphenylurethan, m. 

03®; 4-iodopkenoxy dertv., m. 126®; 4’(4’iodophenoxy)- 
phenylurea, m. 201®; (4-lC4H4)tO, m. 139®; 2-amino-4- 
nitrtHliphenyl ether, m. 107®; 2-1 deriv., m. 01®; 2^wdo-4- 
amino deriv., hg 203®, d** 1.667, 1.677 (Ac deriv., 

m. 120®); 2,4^iiododiphenyl ether, bi 198®, d** 2.050, 
ti** 1.700 ; 3-nitfo-4-amineaiphenyl ether, m. 82®; 3,4- 
diamino deriv., m. 69® (di-Ac deriv., m 188®) ; 3-mUro-4- 
iodo deriv., bt 195®, d* 1.722, 1.657; 3-amino deriv., 

b, 188®, d* 1.604, «“ 1.676 (Ac denv., m. 144®); 3,4- 
di-I denv., b. 208®, d» 2.066, nV 1.700; o-aCJHiCOiH. 
piiOH, NaOH and a little Cu, heated at 190® for 16 min. 
give 2*.PhOC.H4COtH; p*aC«H4NOf and e-KOCACHO, 
heated 6 hrs. at 190-200®, 2-(4-ftUroi^unoxy)benM- 
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m. 112**; oxidation of the aldehyde or nitratioii i the evolution of heat and the pioduction of a ydlow solu 
of 2«!nOC|H4COiH dvea the oorresponding m. 157*; idiidh was extd. with BtiD, the BtiO rmovad* and the 
4<mino dinu.^ m. 18Q* {Ac dmo„ m. 185*); d-/ dMs*. resldtie allowed to crystallhBe. This crystd. mm warm 
tn. 148”; heating the lattei with coned. HfS04 at 100* ligroin as a voluminous flooculent mass, eaa^ sublimed 
for 10 min. gives 24odoxanthaue, m. 150”. Recrystn. of the suUimate from ligrdhi gave Vi, m. 108 .o** 

aminobensoic aeidt m. 104” (Ac deriv., m. 165”); 5-/ No isomer of VI was isolated. VI is easily sol. in lljO* 

derw.^m, 148®. 2-{2-NUrophenaxy)hen»aldekyde»m.77^i BtOH, KttO and AcMe, somewhat more difl^tly m 

the qM m. 153”; 4-nitroxanthone, m. 190^; 2-(2- CHai, PhH and CSs. Vm (3.8 g.) in 75 cc. 2.8 ? 
amm&pheHoxy)beHmc aad, m. 153” (Ac deno,, m. 179*); ^ I snd a few drops of HCl gave a voluminous white sub. 
the lactam m. 211”. 2^{2^Iodophjenoxy)betuoic aeidg stance in theoretical yield, which, rccrystd. from IljC) 

m. 133”; the 4^{4-todophenoxy) deriv. m. 217”; 2-(4- formed VII, needles, m. 78.5”, very sol. in Bt^O, AcMq 

iodophenoxy)-5-niiroben9ai€ acid, m. 178”; the S’Cmcno and EtOH from which solns. it Is pptd. by HiO. VR is 

dmo, m. 185”; 2-^{4^nftrophenoxy)~5^itrobenaoie acid, more difficultly sol. in cold PhH or CHC1|. L. W. B 

the a4orm m. 158” and the /Sl-form ni. 170-1” ; the a-form Bromination srith dichlorourea and potassium bromide 
is converted into the d-form above its m. p.; 2-(4*4ode- M. V. Likhosherstov. /. Gen. Chem, (U. S. S. R ) 3 

pkenoxy)-5-iodobentotc acid, m. 176”. These compds , 172 6(1933).- -Bromination with dichlorourea (I) aiui 

with the possible exception of the iodocarboxy compds., KBr is especially valuable for the prepn. of mono- ami 

do not possess any marked physiol, activity. C. J.W. 3 di-Br derivs. of phenols and aromatic amines in water 
Chlonnatioii with dichlorourea. M. V. Likhosherstov. Cl derivs. are not formed because of the relatively slow 

J.Gen, Chem. (IJ. S. S. R.) 3, 164-71(1933). — Chlorina- speed of the chlorination reaction. Brominatiuu is 

tion with dichlorourea (I) in alk. or neutral soln. is usually attributed to the action of free HBrO formed by the 

accompanied by oxidative processes leading to the forma- hydrolysis of unstable CO(NHBr)a. When«the bnmutia- 

tion of gaseous or tarry products. Urotropin is excep- Uon was carried out in neutral soln. considerable oxidation 

tional and can be chlorinated to give dichloropenta- occtured with the fonnation of tarry products. In tlu 

methylenetctramine. Also picric acid in NatCOt soln. presence of H1SO4 the amt. of oxidation was greatly re- 
gives some chloropicrin. In the presence of HCl, which duced. I1ie inesent paper describes the prepn. of 4. 

acts catalytically, chlorination with I is rapid, proceeds ” bromo^ (II), 4,6-dtbromo^ (III), 2,4,6^Twromo- (IV), 
without foimalion of gases or tar. and can be us^ to prep. 4<ihhro^2,fS-4ibromo^ (V) , and 4,6-4ichloro~2^bro7nore 

mono- and poly-Cl compds. in aq. soln. Compds. which sorcinol (VI). In the prepn. of III an acid enyuotimint 

already contain substituents facilitating halogenation gave the highest yield, sinc^ in neutral soln. tl and IV 

are very smoothly chlorinated by I. PhH, FhMe and were also formed. KBr (23.8 g.) m 50 cc. HfO. added m 

CiH4Mef are difficniltly chlorinated with I even with heat large portions to a niixt. of 22 g. resorcinol (Vllrin 80 <.1 

and catalysts. Thus PhH when boiled with I in the HiO and 13.5 g. I with const, shaking and cooling, gavi a 

presence of a trace of It gives FhQ, Cli, HCl and NClt. reddish brown soln., which was extd. with tk 

AcOH can be chlorinated similarly in the presence of S. ^ litiO evapd., and the thick dark, oily residue ulWcd to 

RtOH with the same treatment gives a colorless sub- crystallize by standing for several days m a vtuuuiii 

stance, insdi. m HaO and sol. in EtOH, which contains desiccator over H1SO4. *The crystals by repeated extn 

C, H, N and Cl. Aromatic amines are strongly oxidized with hot ligroin gave H, in. 99”, very sol. in lliO, EtOH, 

bv 1 with evdlulion of heat and sometimes with explosive and Et|0, much less sol. in PhH, CHCli> and cold ligmin 

violence. I with dil. aq, or EtOH solns. of amines gives Aq. H gave a blue color with KeCla. KBr (23.8 g ) m 

intense colors suitable for sensitive qual. tests, a. g., 40 cc. of HtO, added m large portions to a mixt. of 11 g 

PhNMet in EtOH soln. gives a green color detectable at a VH in 40 cc. of HtO and 13 4 g. I with cooling, gavi an 

conen. of 1 : 100,000. Acylated amines can be chlorinated oily substance which was dissolved, except fur a small 

smoothly. Au aq. suspension of PhNHAc with I and 6 ri*siduu of IV, in a small amt. of wann HtO. Kxtn of tin 
coned. HCl gives a- and p-ClCtHtNHAc. Of the dihydric aq. soln. with KttO followed by removal of the KltO gave a 

phenols, resorcinol (H) reacts quantitatively, giv^ crystallizable residue. Extn. of this with cold H|0 n.- 

mono-, di- and trichloixiresorcinols. d-Chhiyresarcinol moved II. The remaining HI, after recrystn. from H.O 

(HI) : n (16.5 g.) in 75 cc. HtO with 10.17 g. I and 1 cc. and drying in a vacuum desiccator, m. 115”. HI suh- 

coned. HCl gave a reddish soln. with evolution of heat, limes, is hol. in EtOH and EtjO, and is colored blue bv 

Cooling was used to keep the temp, below 35”. Extn. FeCU- The theoretical proportions of KBr and I with 

with EttO followed by evapn. of the EtjO gave a thick VII gave TV, recrystd. from dil. EtOH, m. 110”. V, 

liquid which yielded wart-like crystals on standing. ^ prepd. by the action of 2 mols. Br upon chlororesorLinol, 
Distn. of these gave A b. 256-9”, m. 81”, and B b. m. 1(H”. Dichlororesoreinol (1.8 g.}, m. 113”, 111 7.) cl 

259-60”, m. 88” with evolution of HCl. A 2nd distn. HfO, with 1.2 g. KBr and 0.8 & I gave a rat. which wd*. 

did not give a product with higher m. p. Crystn. of B repeatedly crystd. from hot Hj^, giving Vl, needles, m 

from PhH gave HI, m. IC^.5”, b. 259.5” (uncor.). Re- 101”, sol. in KtsO, EtOH and AcMe, from which solns 

crystn. of A from PhH gave a small quantity of sub- it is pptd. by H2O, Lewis w. But/ 

stance, m. 94”, differing from HI in cryst. habit. HI lodinaticm with didilorourea and potassium iodide 
could also be prepd. by chlorination of H in McOH soln. M, V. Likhosherstov and B. I. 'LVimbalist. J Gen 

4,6*D%cbiororesorcinol (IV): Mol. quantities of I and H Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 177-82 (19*33). — ^Resorcinol (I) 

gave rV, m. 113”. Hydrated IV m. 70”. H (5.5 g.) in a (2.2 g.) and 4 g. KI m 25 cc. HsO, acidified with 3 drops 
35 cc. of H|0, 6.7 g. I and 2 cc. coned. HCl with cooling of coned. H1SO4, with 1 4 g. of finely powd. dry dichloro- 

gave a reddish yellow soln., which after standing several urea (H) added with const, shaking gave a nearly cdurle^ 

hrs. waa treated with EtsO, pptg. a reddish brown oil. soln. free from I|. Addn. of NatSOi, extn. with EtiO 

This crystallizes on standing under reduced pressure, and removal of the EtfO under reduced pressure gave lUi 

Sublimation of these crystals under reduced pressure ml which crystd. readily. The ^stals were filtered wit 11 

gave long rilky needles, m. 110-11”. By fractional suction and recrystd. by duHtolving in a small quantity of 

crystn. HsO a small quantity of substance differing HtO at 50-60” and allowing ue soln. to cool. Fint 
frra IV was obtained, probably 2,4-dichlorore8orcin61. white needles with 1 HiO, m. 63”. Upon stimding m tke 
XV was also prepd. by dilorinating in MeOH, AcOH or ^ air the HjO is gradually lost, giving mihyd. iodoresemnot 

EtfO. IV is easily sol. in HiO, EtOH and EtsO, and can (IH), m. 100”, easily sol. in hot HtO, EtOH, ^UPi 

be recrystd. freon ligroin. The HsO soly. of hydrated IV CHCb, AcMe and CSt. In the prepn. of 

is less than that of anhyd. IV. 2,4,0^Trichhrorescreinol rescrcindl (V) there was obtained about 40% m 

(V): Addn. of the theoretical quantity of I to a dil. products, di^y III and triiodoresorcinol (IV). ^ 

aq. solif. of n gevh V, ree^std. from HsO, m. 83”. 4- (6B g.) was ad^ in pmlions to a mixt. of g. I 

BromO'S^'Mororesorcinci (Vi) and 4^omo-2,e*diehhro^ 16 g. of finely powd. KlI in 75 cc. of glacial AcOH. Cooi- 

retordnol (VH) : 4-bromoi:e8orcinol (Vm) (3.8 g.) in 20 cc. ing, addn. of NasSO» followed by HsO to 400 cc^ reniovoi 

HsO, a 10% excess of I, and a few drops of HCl reacted with of the pptd. IV, extn. of the ffitrate irith EtsO ana rc- 
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movalaf tlieBtiDtAveaiiiaiiivhii^cfvatd.oat^^ l g0% of 2J^diihioiyimoaniline, m. 108* from BtOH or 
ni was retni^ by diaadving in EtOH and adding HtO PhH. a-Ci«HiNH« (V) (4.4 g.) and 2.4 g. NH4SCN in 

until an emnlaion fonned. On standing V cryatd.* m. 84*^ 20 cc. McOH with 2 g. 1 in 10 oc. !MeOH gave a product 

sol. in BtOHf BtsOv FhH» CHCb and C 8 i. IV was prepd. which was treated with large quantities of HsO, where- 
by treatini^ mol. 1 in dil. aq. aoln. with 3 mola. KI and upon 70 fa)% of readfly cryataUizable yellow oU formed. 

l. r> mola. u. 4-Chlorore8orcinol (1 mol.), 2 mola. KI Recryatn. from aq. ^c. gave 44h4ocyano^^naptUkyl- 

and 1 mol. IX m neutral aq. aoln. gave a dark brown amine, tri. 14U*. V (2.2 g.) and 2.36 g. NH4SCN in 20 

product. From this in EtOH addn. of H |0 gave a purified cc. AcMe with 2 g. I in 15 cc. AcMe gave 

ppl. which bjr rediasolying in BtOH and repptg. gave p cyano-a^naphtkylamine, decompg. 204®. NH 4 CI'. was 
^^hloro^2fi-dModor$sorcinol^ needles, m, 106®. Kquiv. filtered from the reaction mixt. while still warm and the 

quantities of KI and II with 4'^hlorQreaorcinol in water filtrate on ecKding gave needles of the above product which 

acidified with H 4^4 gaqg, after treatment of the ist were recrystd. from EtOH. Addn. of H«0 to the mother 

brown product with NaHSOi and recrystn. from warm liquor gave more product. L. and P. prepd. for the 

lieiixine, 4^liloroS~iodoresorcinol, ni. 71.4®. Kquiv. 1 st time 4-thiocyano~ (VI), and 4,6-dithiocyano~m-phenyl^ 

quantities of KI and n gave adth 4, 6 -dichlororesorcinol enediamine (Vll) and dithiocyanobenaidine (VIII). 

111 HfO acidified with HtSQi 2-iodo»4,6-^irhlororesorcinol, CiHiCNHt)*, bivause of its ready oxidizability, did not 

94®. m and n in equiv. quantities in glacial AcOII give a thiocyano deriv., and the nionothiocyatiolienzidine 

|)ouFed into dil. HCl and then dsld. with HyO gave 4- 3 could not Ik* sepd. from the ac*companying oxidation 
todo-2fi-4iehlororesorcinol, colorle&s crystals (from hot products. tw-CJl 4 (NH 2 )t (1.68 g.) and 1.2 g. NH4SCN 

iKrnzine), m. 92.6®. By similar procedures were prepd. in 20 cc. of 80% AcOII with I g. I in 10 cc. AcOH gave, 

tffmoioaoresordnol (monohydrate), m. 65", (anhyd.) after diln. of the reaction mixt. with H|0, VI, m. 160-1® 

m. 87.6®, an(| 4-iodo-2,6^ibramoresorcinol, m. 112.2®. from MeOII, sol. iu BtOH, EtaO, AcMe and AcOH, insol. 

Lewis W. Butz in HiO and PhH. m-CeH 4 (NHi)s vdth 2 mols. I and 

The preparation of aromatic thioqranates with the aid of NH 4 SCN gave VH, recrystd. from KiOH, m. 170-2® 
dichlorourea. M. V. Likhosherstov and A. A. Petrov, (decoinpn.), rhombic, le.ss sol. than YL, VI (1.28 g,) 
J, Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 183 •07( 19.^3) .-Dichloro- and 1 .84 g. KBr iu 25 cc. 80% AcOH with 1 g. I in 16 
urea (I) wd NHiSCN react slowly in dil. aq. soln. giving 4 cc. AcOH gave on cooling silvery crystals with a metallic 
pseudolhiocyanogen (H), urea, H 2 SO 4 , HCN, HSCN Imirr, 4‘‘thiocyano^^omo-m-‘Plusnylenediamine (JX). 'IChe 

.itid llCl. The* formation of these substances may Ik* NHt groups in IX did not diazotize easily. CX decompd. 

explained by postulating the intermediate formation and on warming and was less sol. than VI. Benzidine (l. 4 g.) 

hydrolysis of CO(NHSCN)s (III), the following reactions and 1.2 g. MH 4 SCN in .30 cc. AcOH with 1 g. I in 15 cc. 

uccurring: (1) to(NHCl)s + 2 NH 4 SCN -► CO(NH- AcOH gave, by ppln. from the reaction mixt. with H|0 
S(2N)f + 2 NH 4 CI, (2) C 0 (NHSCN )2 + 2H01T -► and recrystn. of the ppt. from BtOH, YUl, decompg. 
C 0 (NHj )2 + 2HOSCN, (3) 2HOSCN — HSCN + 260®, difficultly sol. in KtOH, insol. in HA «ol. in AcOH 

NCSOtH, (4) NCSOiH -f HOSCN HSCN + NC- e and AcMe. 4^ThiocyanoanlhranUic add (X) and 4 - 
SOiH, (5) NCSOiH + H|0 HCN + HsSOi. More thiflcyano^l*aminobenaene^3~carboxylic add (XL) vrert prepd • 

coned, solns. of I and NH 4 SCN* react more quickly with for the 1st time. Anthranilic acid (2.12 g.) and 1.2 g. 

evolution of heat, giving considerable quantities of II. NH 4 SCN in 30 cc. AcMe with 1 g. I in 10 cc. AcMe gave 

In AcMe U is formed together with theoretical yields on diln. 80% of X, recrystd. from hot HsO, needles, m. 

of urea and NH 4 CI. The reaction in MeOH is similar, 168-70®. X is tnsol. in cold HaO, sol. in hot HtO, ElOH, 

vicldiug n, but in addn. a white substance, sol. in BtOH, EttO, AcMe and hot AcOH. m-NHtCtHiCOtH, by a 

insol. in HtO, contg. much C, and exhibiting reducing similar procedure, gave XI, decompg. on warming, insol. 

properties. This unidentified substance reacts ener- in HsO, sol. iu EtOH, BtsO and AcMe. PhOH and 
getically with coned. HNOi with formation of free C. 6 N 02 CeH 40 H could not be thiocyanated with I and NH 4 - 
An EtsO solii. of Hg(SCN )2 (made by shaking HgClt SCN. Hydroquiiiune and p 3 rrocatechol were first con- 
m HttO with NH 4 SCN and filtering out the NH 4 CI) with verted to the corresponding quinones, then to the mono- 
the exactly theoretical quantity of I in EtsO gave a traas- thiocyanophenols, and fin^y to esters of thiocorbamic 
paient soln. free frotn I. ITiis reacted with PhNMes with acid, CeHs(OH)sSCONHs. Resorcinol did not give a 
pptn. of urea, furnishing evidence of HI in the EtsO soln. thiocyano deriv. a- (XH) and /9-Naphthol (XIIl) gave 
likewise the red color of Ke(SCN)a in BtjO is changed to thiocy ano d erivs . with the same exptl. procedure. In the 
tlic yellow of FeCls by the addn. of 1. Ill could not be case of XHI there was formed at the same time a dark-red 
isolated from its soln. in EtsO or BtOH. All aromatic substance yielding on standing colorless needles of un- 
ccmipds. contg. substituents favoring the introduction ' known compn. but not contg. a thiocyano group. /- 
ofhalogencanbe thiocyanated with land NH 4 SCN.* The Thiocyano^fi^phthol is readily decompd. with HA 

reaction occurring is 2RH + 2 NH 4 SCN + (NHCl)sCO giving a yellow solid which cannot be diazotized. XH 
2KSCN + 2 NH 4 CI + (NH,)sCOf since the urea and (2.22 g.) in 20 cc. AcOH, 1.2 g. NH 4 SCN in 5 cc. HsO, 

NII 4 CI can be quantitatively rccoverod. Phenols were and 1 g. of dry I, xnixed in the order mentioned, gave 

iMist thiocyanated in aq. AcOH, amities in BtOH or on dilg. the mixt. with 3 parts of HsO, 76% of 4-4Na- 
AcMe, and diamines and amino acids in AcOH or aq. cyano-a-wiphthol, m. 112-13® from EtOH and HsO, sol. 
btOH. AcMe was especially suitable because most in EtOH, KtsO, difficultly sol. iu AcMe, and insol. in 
uromatic compds. and NH 4 SCN are sol. therein, I acts s HsO. XH with 2 mols. NH 4 SCN and I gave 2,4-df^Ma- 
upon AcMe only very slowly, and, since NH 4 CI is insol., eyano^-naphthol, long yellow needles from BtOH and hot 
thf' course of the reaction can be followed. The pptn. HsO, m. 118® (decompn.), sol. in the common org. sol- 
of orange 11 along with NH 4 CI indicates the absence of vents. Tlic yields of aromatic thiocyanates obtained by L. 
tbi«)cvaiiation. A few drops of HsSOs improve the quality and P. are usually about 4-5 times those reported pre- 
sud yidd of product. Cooling and const, shaking during viously. Lewis W. Butz 

the iiuroducticm of I are required. PhNMes (5.63 g.) Pseudoquinonoid character of tribromoreaordnol. Ten- 

suul :i54 g. N^SCN in w cc. AcMe with 3 g. I in 20 cc. ney L. Davis and Valentine F. Harrington. /. Am, Chem. 
AcMe gave, after filtration of the pptd, NH 4 CI, evapn. .Sac, 56 , 129-32(1934). — l,d,2,4,6-(HO)sC6HBri (I) 

01 the AcMe, and twice washing with ale., p^dimeikyl^ 9 denlly exists in the tautomeric pseudoquinonoid form, for 
minophenyl tkiocyanaie, m. 73 4®. Recrystn. from the effect of reagents upon it is the effect which the reagents 
KtOli or EtiO did not raise the m. p. PhNHs (2.86 g.) would be expected to have upon the pseudoqiilnone or 
and 2.5 g. NH 4 SCN in 20 cc. of 60% MeOH, 3-6 drops upon the 2,d-dibromo-3-hydroxy-4-benzoquinyl, whidi 
of coned. HsSOs, and 2 g. I in 15 cc. ol MeOH gave the corresponds to the loss of HBr from that tautomer. I is 
^Ifate of p^minopkmyl MoeyanaU (IV) which was definitely an oxidizing agent, liberating I from HIw from 
lutered and converted on the filter with NotCQi soln. to KI in EtOH; it oxidizes SnClt and NoiSOi. CiHiN or 
the free base IV (ykld 80%), m. 56-7® after recrystn. alkali, by removing HBr from I, produces dark amorphous 
2 mols. of I and in AcMe, PhNHs gave polynuelwoompds.butdryCiH^inCJfltoraq.aliaiUin 
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Urge excess, by forming salts of I in its phenol form, re- 1 deriv., m. 164-6”. 2'*^-Methoxyplienyl-4-phcitylaitimo. 
verses the equil. and suppress quiuonization and the quinoline (IV) was pr^.: (1) heating 6 g. 4»-aceto- 
formation of the quinyl radical. Mild reduction of I with anisole (V) and 7.6 f, CS(NHPh)t for 6 hra. at 1^260" 
NasSOi or successively renioves the Br atoms para to cooling, dissolving in a small amt. of ale., adding dil! 

the HO groups and ceases with the production of 2*bromo^ HaS04, heating to boiling for a short time, washing with 
f<wafSfW,m. 101.2-2"; thc2,4-di-Brderiv.m. 92.8*3.7”. dil. ak., dissolving in ale., making alk. with KaiCO,; 
Oxidation of the Me ether of I gives 2 ^meth 0 xy^i ^6 filin’- crj^tals from ale. m. 100”; (2) by heating PhNCS with the 
brotndbenzoguinonef red, ni, 108-8.5®, also prepd. by anil of V. Pkrate of IV, m. 257”; nitrate, m. 205 " (dc- 
bromsnation of 2-iiicthoxyhydroriuiiione; reduction with » coinpn.); lutroso compd., m. 212 (decompn.); Ac 
gives the hydroquinone, ni. 175-6®; with 2 TV KOH * deiiv., m. 132®. C. T. Ichniowski 

there results methylhromfMinilate, dues not in. 350®. Preparation of ^-nitrosophenol by direct nitrosation of 

C. J. West phenol. Chao*Lun Tseng and Mci Hu. /. Chinese 
Preparation and enzymic splitting of basic glucosides. Chem, Soc. 1, 183-7(1933). — ^'Fhe direct nitrosatiun 
Burckhardt Helferich, Krich Giiiillier and Siegfried method of Bacycr and Caro is revised by using a hightr 
Winkler. Ann. 508, 192-205( 1934; .— Tctraacetyl-a-cre- conen. of reaction mixt. (50 g. PhOH and 200 g. KNO: in 1 
sol-/9-d*gluooside, in. 142 <4” (all m. ps. cor.), [a|*|} 1. II2O), and a lower temp. ( — 10®), making possible a 

-27.5® (CHCli), gives an cu-broiiio-f^-cresol dcriv. (1), tn. yield of 90%. The crude p-nitrosophenol is dissolved in 
158-00®, [aJV 35.2"; in Me(lH-NH40H said, with NHa 3 ether and decolorized with active C. KNOt gives a purer 
9 g. I gives 4 g. o-iaminomethyl) phenol fi~d~glucoside, ni. product than NaNO^. Wm. H. Adolph 

182-5®, [or] V — 04.2® (H2O contg. AcOH); N-Acderiv., l,4-Bis(aiylimlno)quinone-2,5-dicarbozylic adds and 
m. 195^®,. (oelV ‘ 33.3®; penta-Ac deriv., 111. 140-2®, their esters. Hans Liebermaim and Bernhard ^hul/e. 
(alV —04.6® (CHCI2). Tetraacetyl^p’^resol^fi^d^gluco- Ann. 508, 144-53(1034). — Di-Et ^-di<^-toluiuotere- 

side, m. 110-8®, [a]V -'17.0®; u-bromocresol deriv. (11), phihalatc (I) and NaNOi in cold AcOH give the di~Nu 
m. 155-8®, [a]^ — 19® (CHCh); p^(afninomethyl) phenol dsriv., pale yellow, m. 140® (decompn.) ; heating a suspeii- 
fi^^glucostde, m. 140°, la] V --“70.1 ® (H9O contg. AcOH) ; sion of the ester in PhMe or C6H4Me2 gives di-El l,4-his{p^ 
the HBr salt m. 197® (decompn.); N-Ac dertv.^ crystals tolylimino)quinone-2,5-dicarboxylale, dark red-brown, in. 
with 1 mol. HsO, m. 130 2®, [all,” — 53.8“(H20); penta- ^ 124°; reduction with Zn and AcOH gives I. Di-Px 
Ac deris., m. 123-5®, [a]V — 14.9° (CHCla) : with emu! - p-lns{nitroso-p-anisidoin)terephthalate, golden yellow; 
sin the iV-Ac deriv. gives N-acetyl-p-hydroxybenzyUimine, di-El I, 4-bis{p-methoxyphenylimino)gumonelerephikalate, 
m. 135-7®, and glucose. 11 and AgsCOa in Mt'aCO give brown -violet, m. 130°. El succinylosuccinati^ and p- 
the lelra- Ac deriv.. in. 107-10®, [ajlf -18® (CHCla), of p- H,NC4H4Ph in ElOH-AcOH give di-El p-{his-p^lnphettyl^ 
(hydroxymethyl) phenol (i-ti-glucosuie, ni. 130-8® and 1J4- ylamino)-A^»*-dihydroterephthalale, m. 235®; Oxidation 
8® (dimorphous), [aru — 05.8® (H2O). o-( Amino- with I2 in AinOH gives di-El p-(bis-p-hiphenyl^mino)^ 
melhyi)phenol fi-d-galacloside, ni. 218 20®, 1«115‘ “--.‘iO® krephlhalnle, carmine-red, m. 234®; di-NO deriv.. pak* 
(HtO); N-Ac deriv., in- 211-12”, [al'l? — 19.7‘ (HiO). . yellow, m. 100°; healing in PliMe gives di-El l.4-Us’ 
Telraacelyl-p-cresol-ti^-galacloside, m. 105-7°, [ajiv 3.9" {biphenylylimino)quinone-2,5-dicarboxylate, dark red' 
(CHCli); w-^otno-p-cresol deriv., ni. 104-7°, [alif — 1.2® brown, m. 185®, Di-El p-his(nitrosoanilino)terephlhalate. 
(CHCli); p-(aminomethyl) phenol fi-d-galaclostde, m. yellow; di-El J,4-lns(phenylimino)(iuinone-2, 5-dicar- 

I«]1f -^6.7® (HjO and AcOIl); penta-Ac deriv., tn. boxyUite, dark red-brown, amorphous, m. 93-6°. Di-El 
131-2®; N-Ac deriv., m. 100-8°. The cotnpds. of p-bis(nilrosoelhylamino)terephlhalale, m. 114®; at 180 ii 

gluooside in their reaction with eniulsin stand in the follow'- loses NO, giving l,4-bi5(eihylimino)quinone-2, 5-dicar • 
ing order: c-acetamido 33, p-isoiner 4.8, n-atnino 1.3, p- boxylate, deep red-brown, m. 122-5®. p-Bis(nitro5o-p- 
aminol; /S-d-galactoside : e-acetaniido 00, /^-isomer 4, o- loluino)lereplUhalic acid, light yellow; heating in PbMt* 
amino 1.8, p-amino 1. Spliltiug by acids was in the 6 gives J,4-bis(p-tolylimino)quinone-2,5-dicarboxylic acid, 
foUowriug order for the ^-d-glucosides : c-acetaniido 7, p- red-brown, m. above 300®; NHi sail, black; K salt, 
isomer 10, o-amiuo 1, p-amino 13; |Ef-d-galaclosides: o- black, rather unstable; Ba salt, brown-black. p-Bis- 
acetainido 3.5, p-isuiner 0.2, 0-aiiiino 1, ^-amiiio 0.5. (nilroso-o-lolmno)terepkthalic acid, ciUon-ycUovr; J,4-bis~ 

C. J. West {o-tolytimino)quinone-2,5-dicarboxylic acid, Cu-colored 
The constitution of resorcinol and acetylacetone needles. Bi 5 {niirosoanilino)lerepluhalicac^,ticeLT\y ci)\w- 
viewed from the Raman effect. Taro Hayashi. Set. less; heating in PhMe 1 hr. ipves J ,4-bis(phenylimino)-^ 
Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, 1(>-21 (;f^fimnr-^,5-d»car^o.vy/M;actd,prisniswithCuluster,iii.274'' 
(1^3); cL C. A. 27, 37(K). Kepetitiou of eailier work (decompn.); K sail, black, amorphous. p-Bis(nitroso- 
supports the dikelo tautomer of i«-C«H4(OH)2 previously ^ p-amsidino)lerephthaUc acid, Cr-greeu powrder; heating iu 
postulated by H. (cf. Kohlrausch C. A . 27, 3881) . Reiie- CbH4Me2 givti^ l,4-bis(p-fnetkoxyphenylimino)quinone-2,5’ 
tition of measurements on CH2AC2 leads H. to postulate the dicar boxylic acid, red-brown; A saU, brown-black. Ri- 
equil. MeCOCH2COMe?=iMcC(OH) :CHCOMc for this trosoanilino-p-hydroxylerephthalic acid, light yellow; 5- 
substance. W. Gordon Rose naphlhylamino deriv., yellow (di-FU ester, yelloW). 

A new method of synthesis of derivatives of quinoline. C. J. West 

IV. K. Dziewodski, J. Moszew, T. Checldihski and I. Molecular rearrangements of optically active radicals. 
Pietrzykowska. Roezniki Chem. 13, 630-9(1933) (in Everett S. Wallis and P. I. Bowman. J. Am. Chem. 
French 539); cf. C. A.27,5;}:U.-- 2-p-Tolyl-4-pheiiylanii- g Soc. 56, 491(1934). -/-EtMePhCCH, OH, [aj^ -”4.90, 
noquinoliue (I) is obtained by heating 21 g . p-MeC«H4COMe yields a fcrf-chloridc, which has a d-rolation , the rearrange- 
(II; and 35.7 g. CS(NIlPli)2 for 0 lirs. at 180-2(50'’. The ment licing accompanied by an inversion in sign of rota- 
solidified moss is powd. and treated with small amts, of tion. ^ C. J. West 

CfHf. The difficultly sol. product sepd. and purified Reaction between duroquinone and sodium malonic 
from £tOH m. 139 -40°, sol. in glacial HOAc and with esters. II. S^thesis and reactions of 2,5-dimeffioxy- 
violet fluorescence in cold coued. H1SO4; pict ale. 111. 24ti®; 3,4,6-trimethylbenzaldehyde. Lee Irvin Smith. J.Am. 
HCl salt, m. 175" 6°; nitroso deriv., m. 185-0" (de- CAcm. 56, 472-4(1934); cR C. A. 20, 2320.-"“3, 4,6,2, - 
compn.); Ac deriv. m. 154-6®. 2-Tolyl-4-hydroxy- 6-Mei(MeO)iC4CHO (I), previously obtained as a degra- 
quinoline, prepd. by adding 5 g. of I to 30 g. melted KOH 9 dation product of the compd. resultiiu; from the rea^tou 
at 150®, heating to 300® for 15 min., cooling, powdering, between duroquinone and CHNa(C09Bt)t,^ has 
dissolving in HtO, filtering, acidifying with coned. HCl, synthesized as follows: 3,4,6-MeiCfHtNHAc is 
aepg. and warming in dil. NatCOi, crystals from ale., m. the di-NOs deriv. hydrolyz^ and the l,4,5^i6-MetUn’ 
277-8®. 2-^Tolyl-4-(6-tolylamino)-6-methylquinoUnc (NOi)t reduced to the di-NHs deriv.; oxidation g*v» 
(IH) is«obtained by heating 15 g. n with 28 g. of di-^- pseudocumoquinonc, whose dihydro deriv# 
tolylthi^rea for 5-6 hrs. at 180-260®, and purify as for I; dibenzoaU, m. 179.5-80.5®, and a di*MeO dinie,^ bio 14^* 
yield 40%, sol. in HOAc and HsS 04 as in I; picrate,ni.267- m. 36.5^®; by the Zn(CN;i method isJa 

8*; HCl salt, m. 302-3®; nitniso compd., in. 202®; Ac 83.6-4.6®. Condensation of I with CHi(CQiMe)i and 
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gives 8«496»2^<^Mei(MeO}fCtCH:C(COtMe)i; tbe corre- 
sponding add, m. (deocimpn.)i is identical with 

another degradation product obtained in the earlier work. 

C. J. West 

2,5-Diiiieilioxy-3,4,6-trunethylbeiizoic acid. Tams Irvin 
Smith and Russell O. Denycs. /. Am, Chem, Soc. 56. 
475-6(1934). — Since all attempts to oxidize 3,4 ,6,2,5- 
Mcs(MeO)9C6CHO to the corresponding acid were un- 
successful, this acid was synthesized to study its behavior 
toward oxidizing agents. ‘‘^Sfd.O-MesC^HtCOaH was con- 
verted into the 2,5-di-N09 deriv. (37% yield) and the di- 
xNHz deriv. (96%), whielfWas oxidized to the quinone and 
reduced by SO* to the 2|6-di-HO deriv. (69%) ; McsSOi 
in McOH gives 53% of Jfe 2,5^ifnelhoxy-3,4,6-trimethyl~ 
heiisoaUf m. 39-41**; the free acid m. 100-1®, deconipg. 
slowly at 200® (Ag saU)y^ThQ acia decolorizes KMnO^, 
giving only smcdl amts, of oily products, and gives tri- 
mcthylnitroquinone with HNOi. C. J. West 

Tetramethyl-o-benzoquinone. I^ee Irvin Smith and 
Lucile R. Hac. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 477-8(1934).— 
ptehnitene gives 80% of the di-NO^ deriv., m. 170®; 
reduction of 22 g. gives 24 g. of the HCl salt of the di-NHs 
deriv. (I); the free base m. 144®; 10 g. of the HCl salt 
gives 4-5.2 g. of dikydroxyprehnitene (fi), m. Ill®; di- 
(uetaie, m. 175®; dibenzoate, m. 167®; di-Me ether, tn. 21®. 
Oxidation of 2 g. of II with Ag20 in EtaO gives 1.6 g. of 
prehnitensquinone {tetramethyl-o-^henzoquinone) , bright red, 
in. 110-1 • begins to decomp, in about 4 hm. 11 and a- 
C«Il4(NH2)t gives l,2,S,4-tetramethylphenazine, bright 
vellow, m. 217®. I and 11 give oetamethylphenazine, 
bright yellow, m. 279®. C. J. West 

Action of acetic acid on 3,4-dimethozyphenyldiazonium 
borofluoride. L. E. Smith and H. L. Haller. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 237-9(1934). — Veratrylaniine gives 76% 
of 3,4^imethoxyphenyldiazonium borofluoride, m. 123® 
(decompu.) ; refluxing 25 g. wibh AcOH gives 12 g. 2,4,«5- 
I10(MeO)aC«HaAe (I) (and a small quantity of 3,4- 
(MeO)2C*HiF(?), buOS®); oxime, m, 162®. I (6 g.) and 
Mf2S04 give 4 g. 2,4,5-trimethoxyacetophenone, m. 99® 
[semicarbazone, m. 206®); oxidation with KM11O4 gives 
'j,4,r>4rimethoxypheuylglyoxylic acid, m. 186®, further 
oxidized to asaroiiic acid by HsOs. C. J. West 

Palladium catalyst. III. Reduction of ketones. Wal- 
ler II. Hartung and Frank S. Crosslcv. Am. Chem. 
:>oc. 56, 158-9(1934) ; cf. C. A . 25, 3035.— Pd on charcoal 
(liiickly and easily nnluces PliCOEt to PhPr; a Pi catalyst 
similarly prepd. was inactive. The subslitutimi of HO or 
MeO groups in PhCOEt influences the rate but not the 
rxteiit of the reduction. Results are given as curves for 
the. reduction of PhCOEt, 0-, m- and ^-KtC0C-4H40H, a-, 
rn- and p-EtCOCeH40Me and propioiiylcatechol and 
-resorcinol. C. J. West 

Possibilities of obtain!^ by synthesis valuable arbmatic 
aldehydes from new sources. A. L. Rushchiuskil. 
Compl. rend. acad. sci. (U. K. S. S.) Iil33, 118-21 (in English 
121-3) .-^R. suggests the prepn. of such aldehydes as 
vanillin, burbem^ and heliotropin from certain C-contg. 
raw nialorials. The CHO group might be introduced into 
ihe substituted or non-substittited benzene ring by means 
ot mescjKalic ester (1). Since I is not readily available, 
this method would not be practicable commercially unless 1 
Wi re obtained from niatonic ester, which in turn was made 
from CaO*. If elec, current is cheap, CiO* may become a 
eoni, product and a valuable source of org. raw materials. 
Anuilier possible starting point is CioHr, which, afUT 
conversion into di-OH ^rivs. of Cjl4(CO)sO, might 
subsequently fumirii the mdehydes desired. L. Kelley 
Synthesis of pseodoephedfine. Roy G. Bossert and 
Wallace R. Brodc, J. A m. Chem. Soc. 56, 165-6(1934) 
.MeCHBrCH(OBt)Ph and MeNHs in dry MeOU, heated 
in a steel bomb 60 hrs. at 125-30®, give 15% of MeCH- 
(NHMe)CH(OEt)Ph, b,. 116-22®; hydrolysis with 48% 
HBr gives MeCH(NHMe)CH(OH)Pbt: If the bomb is 
mated to 15&-5® there results a small amt. of a tor/- 
anihie, MeN[CHMcCH(OEt)Ph]*, m. 134.^6®. 

C. J. West 

Hing-chaia tautomarim of tiio /^-p-hromobaiizoyl* 


crotonie osteza. Rdbert B. Lutz and Arthur W. Winne. 
J. Am, Chem. Soc. 56 , 445-7(1934). — »s-/9-j^-Brorao- 
benzoylcrotonic add (C. A, 37, 1876^) (I) yields with 
Mef through the Ag salt a Me ester (11), m. 69® (cor.), in 
94% yield; in CHCU with a crystal of 1 sunlight converts 
96% of n into the /raa5-cster in 6 hrs. : the reverse change 
occurs in EtOH (1H)%). I and SOCIt give 80% of the 
chloride ( ^-methyl-r-^-bromophcnyM'-chloro-7-crotono« 
lactone) ; refluxing with MeOH for 3 hrs. gives the cyclic 
Me d’-bromobmzoykrotonaie (7-CI replaced by 7-MeO), m. 
64®: this also is formed by refluxing 11 in MeOH contg. 
HaSOi or by esterifleation of I with MeOH-HCl; hydroly- 
sis of these esters yields I. The Et ester m. 42® and the 
cyclic ester b* 165-8®. The reduction of the open chain 
esters gives tlic Me ester, bao 193-4®, and the Rt ester, m. 
34.6®, of /(i-^-bromolKMizoylhiityric acid. The cyclic 
esters with Zii and AcOH give 30-40 and 40-43% d p- 
BrCRll4C02H and its esters, resp.; different samples of Zn 
behaved quite differently and the study is being continued. 

C. T. West 

Structure of reactants and extent of acetal sormatiofi. 
n. Ralph E. Dunbar and Homer Adkins. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 56 , 442-4( 1934) ; cf . C. A. 27, 954.— In the study of 
acetal formation, the following % conversion and K 
were detd. (using 5 ale. to 1 aldehyde) as follows: forhexa- 
bydrobcnzaldehyde (I) with MeOH 93, 6.35; tetrahydro- 
furfuryl ale., 92, 6.38; 3-tetrahydrofurfurylpropan-l-ol 
91, 4.^3; iso-AmOH 88, 3.16; cyelohexylcarbinol (11), 87, 
2.75; BuOHSO, 1.44; EtOH 78, 1.22; cyclohcxanol (ni) 
76, 0.96; rx'tan-2-ol (IV) 74, 0.88; cyclo]x:ntanol 44, 
0.101; iso-PrOII (V) 29, 0.036. BzH with U 35, 0.069; 
m 23, 0.019. MeiCCHO with EtOH (using in this 
group 11 Ale. to 1 aldehyde) 73, 0.25; 11 58, 0.096; IV 38, 
0.026; m 24, 0.007; V 21, 0.006. Cyclopentylaldehyde 
(VI) with IV (5 ale. to 1 aldehyde) 50, 0.168; EtOH 45. 
0.122; n 41, 0.092; HI 36, 0.56; V 13, — . The figures 
for AcK, McrCHCHO and MeaCCHO show a progressive 
lowering of the extent of conversion to acetals, indicating 
the marked effect of branching upon lowering affinity fof 
acetal fonnatioii. VI is rather similar to McrCCHO and 
is even more nearly like BzH in acetal formation. The 
relationship of I to BzH is very much tlie same as found 
for letrahydrofiirfural and furfural; the said, compds. 
liavc a much higher affinity for acet^ formation than the 
unsatd. conipd. In connection with the ales, the most 
striking ''abnormality** is the high affinity (actual or 
relative) which III and IV show with the cycUc ^dehydes. 
The acekd of MeOH and I bu 63®, b7u 183®, dj® 0.9363 
no 1 .4492 ; of EtOH and I, bao 1 15-17®, d. 0.9021, n 1.4399 
of BuOH and I, l^a, 149-50®, d. 0.8893, n 1.4439; of iso 
AmOH and I, bo 168 9®, d. 0.8781, n 1.4456; of IV and I. 
bn 216-17®, d. 0.8701, n 1.4475; of y-tctrahydrofurfuryl- 
propvl ale. and I, b,o 236-8®, d. 0.9821, n 1.4620; of IH 
and i, bao 202-3®, d. 0.0689, n 1.4782; of U and I, hn 234- 
5®, d. 0.9689, n 1.4887; of KtOH and MeiCCHO, b749 
146 8®, d. 0.8192, n 1.3942; of Hand Me«CCHO, 194- 
6®, d. 0.92:15, n 1.4635. I b« 70.6-2®, d. 0.9285, n 
1.4506; MeiCCHO bwo 74-5®; VI b« 62-4®, d. 0.9366, n 
1.4435. C. J. West 

The dissociation constant of hippuric add. Bertil A. 

; Josephsoii. Biochem. Z. 267 , 74-^(1933). — The vdue of 
K for hippuric acid is 15.7 X 10~^, and pK ■> 3.81. This 
value is practically the same as that for glycodcsoxycholic 
add and about 4-5 times that of glycolic acid. S. M. 

a,tt'-Dimeth7l-D!-phenylBUcdiiic add. H. Marjorie 
Crawford. J. Am. Cnem. Soc. 56 , 139-41(1934). — 
McCH(COiEt)i and PhCHBrCO^Et witli Na give 45% of 
tri-Et l-phenylpropane^l,2,24ficarhoxylate (I), bj? 210-17®, 
which is hydrolyzed to a-methyl-a -phenylsuccinic acid 
> (H), m. 169-72®. I, Mel and Na give 50% of in^Et 2- 
Phenylbutane-‘2,3,34ricarboxylate, bn 21.V16®; hydrolysis 
gives n. Condensation of PhCHMeCN (for which a 
method of inepn. is given, 66% yield) and McCHBrCOiEt 
with NaNHi give 15% of Et a^methyU^-phenyt^^<yano^ 
butyric acid, b^ l72-;3®, d** 1 .0591 ; hydrolysis gites a,o'- 
dimethyl-or-phenylsuccinic add, m. 145®, se^. into 2 
racemic forms, m. 170-2® and 169-60®; the higher- 
mdting form is identical with the odd obtained by the 
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OKidfttloii of 2f3i5,6-tetniiiet]i3rl^-phenyl-6<:yd(di^^ 1 2^ utentleal irtth tlie Z ototaiiud from iaoimpemtorin. in 
lv4HficRie (C. A. 22, 1838). C. J. West this procedure, however, the iateiiiiediate hydroKy. 

Betor taoktes end Iwteiie acetals. ZVn. Re a rt to a s cliifiaiiiicacidmightbefomiedfraiithepheiioloorreq)ond- 
of eetarenoleteewilhlialoceiioaqrlcomiKniiidi. Hehnuth iug to isobergaptene (Wessdy and Nadler, C. 4.26,4603) 

SChelbler and Haas Stein. J. Chrnn. 139, 105-12 just as wdl as from Z; the bergamot od was th^nre 

(1934): cf. C. 4. 28, 1022^ — PhCHiCQiEt and K give an worked up by a process involviag only fractioiial distii. ts 

ester enolete (I), whidi reacts with BzCl to give 17J2% of vacuo and in whidi the use of alkali was entirely avoided 
phenylketene Kt bcnzoylacetal, m. 103-4*, 21.5% of and imn I was obtained (0.01 g. from 80 g. <4 the oil)' 

PhBsCHC(^Et, BzOH, BzOEt and PhCHiCQiH. Cl- ^ EK. fieiadin. Ernst Spath and Sigwin Baschka. liti 

COiEt and I (from 40.3 g. ester) give 6.7 g. phenyiketeue 62-'3.— Addn. of petroleum ether to the ether ext. of iht 

Et carbethoxyacetal (11}, bu 165-00*, 8.5 g. PhCH(COt- seeds of Heracteum rpondodylium L. gives bergaptciu 
EOt, n g. PhCHiCQiEt and 4.5 g. CO(OBt)t. The CiiHiOi (0.15% of the dry seeds), m. 189-00*, identicai 

addn. product of n and EtOK with CCi gives pure IZ, bii with the **hcraclin*' of Outzeit {Chem. Zentr, 1879, 7^j 

150-1 *, while heating with KtOH at 75* gives AiCHiCQi- to which he assigned the compn. CnHnOio. The residue 

£t. McsCIlCOkBt and NaNHi give MeiCHC(OEt)- from the ether-petroleum ether mother liquors allowed to 

(NHs)ONa; with ClCQiKt there results Me2CHCOiEt, stand with KOH in McOH to convert the coumarins iutci 

isobutyrarntde, m. 128^30*, and duisolmtyramide, m. the salts of the HO acids, then dild. with water, freed uf 

172 4*. PhiCNa and MeiCHCOfEt give an ester endate 3 neutral substances with ether, converted back into thi 

which reacts with BzCl to give Et dimethylbetuoylaeeUUe, coumarins by acidification and freed from acids witli bi- 

hi4 150-60*. C. J. West carbonate, give another 0.05% of bcrgaptenc. C. A. R. 

Oifanic compounds of selenium. IV. Confirmation of Syntheids of 2-aqylresorclnole by means of the Bidhone 
the structure of dimethyl 5,5'-8elenodi8aliGylate 5>-di- process. I. 2^enzoylresoi€inol. Dattatraya Balkrishiia 

chloride. K. E. Nelson and R. G. Baker. J. Am. Chem. Limaye. Bn. 6TB, 12-15(1934). — ^Treatment of 30 g 4. 

Soe. 56, 467(1934); cf. C. 4. 27, 1333. — Morgan and mcthylumbdlifcronc benzoate, m. 159*, instead of the 

Burstall's (C. 4. 23, 21^) theory of the i^osition of the ^ acetate (C. 4. 26, 2971) with AlCh at 160 70* yields 18- 

in 5,5'-belenodisali<:Yiate has beem confirmed by changing 20 g. dimethyls ’-bentt^lumbdltf none (I), m. 210*, which 

di-Me 5,5'-8elenodisalicylate 5>-dichloridc (I) into 5,6'- ^ gives no color with PeCla. Tt is not necessary to start with 

sdeuodi^icylic acid (11) and then back to I, the following the preformed benzoate (Pries) ; the same results arc 

reactions being carried out: MeOsC(HO)C«Ha8e(Cl)iCi- obtained with umbdliferone, BzCl and*AlCli (Friedel- 

Hi(OH)CC)|Mg with Zn gives ^[CtHi(OH)COkMe],; Crafts). Refluxed with an cquiv. amt. of Na and BrCIb- 

hydrolysis gives II, which is esterified with MeOH, trans- CGiEt in ole., 2.8 g. I gives 2 g. 4^meihyl^*hmzoyl-7- 

formed into the di^omide, then the dihydroxide and then {carbethoxytnflhoxy)coumartn, m. 130*, sapond.A by ale 

into I. In an attempt to prep, the 6>-dibromide from II KOH to the 7-(carboxymeihoxy) compd., m. 203*^ 1 r of 

them resulted 3,5-dihromo^ioylic acid, tn. 233*, indicat- which, boiled with NaOAc and AC2O until the evolution of 

ing that the Se was attached to C atom 5. C. J. West 5 COt ceases, yields 0.6 g. ? -phenyls* -methyl^?', S^-furo- 
Isomsxizaticm of the methyl and ethyl ethers of phenyl- coumartn, m. 170*; when 20 g. of the latter is genth 

givoidd. Darmon. Compt. rend. 197, 164{V- 50(1933). — boiled 1 hi. with 20% NaOH. the pyrone ring is npeued, 

The Me ether of phcnylglyddol heated with ZnClf (on- the AcCU2CC)iH residue is split off partly as acetone and 

hyd.) gives the corresponding ether of phcnylacetyl- (X)i, partly as AcOH, and there is obtained 10-12 g. of 

carbinol, PhCIItCOCHtOMe, bn 139-40*; semecarhazone, benzoylresoranol, m. 135*, which gives a bluc-black coloi 

m. 127-8*. The Et ether, bi 116-7* (semicarbazone, m. with FeCli, regenerates I with AcCH2C02Et and lliSfbi 

100*), is obtained similarly together with some Et ether of forms with MC4SO4 a duMr ether, m. 09*, b. 345*, volatile 

trop^dehyde, PhCH{CHtO&)CHO (semtearbazone, m. with steam, and yields a di5fnzoa/e, m. 115*. The name 

129*) • It is concluded that the affinity capacities of 6 (from Nidhi, the endingone indicating that ak( 

methoxy- and ethoxymethyl are inferior to that of the Ph tone is mvolved) is suggested for the process resorcinol 4- 
radical and their migratory tendencies less than that of H. t acylation Fries rearrangcnii iit 

W. J. Peterson methyluinbellifcrone < or 

Approximate ionization constant of pantodionic add as ( Fricdcl-Crafts reaction 

dotomlnod by fractional oloctrolysis. Roger J. Williams sepn. of isomeric acyl -4-methylumbrUif crones 
and Robin Moser. J. Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 169-70 treatment with alkali -*> 2-acylrcsorcin61. C. A. R 
(1934). — A new method involving fractional electrd3rsis Preparation of 3-aminophtlialhydrazido for use in tbe 
has been applied to the approx, detn. of the ionization demonstration of chemiluminosconeo. Ernest II Hunt- 
const, of pantothenic acid (I), tiie value being approx, that ' rcss, Lester N. Stanley and Almon S. Parker. J. Am 
of gallic add (3.9 X 10***), although ^ghtiy lower. Chen. Soc. 56, 241-2(1934). — Petails are given for the 
From comparison with the ionization consts. of adds of prepn. of 3-nitrophthalh3rdrazidefrom 3-nitrophthalicaad 
known structure, it is concluded that I cannot be an o-HO (99.5% yield) and Ks reduction to tbe 3-NHs dmv 

add but may possess jS- or 7-HO groups. C. J. West (luminol) by (NH4)*S. C. T. West 

Natural coiunaiins. Vm. Boigaptdl, a now cenatitu- Biogonotita in the torpono lorios. 1. A. Hall. Chem 
ont of Calabrian bergamot oil. Ernst Spath and Luis Rev. 13, 479-99(1933). — ^An attempt is made to refer all 
Sodas. Ber. 67B, 59-61(1984); cf. C. 4. 27, 4800.- known Icrpcne coiifiguration.s to underlsring fully hv- 
The study of the coumarin derivs. found in masterwort g droxylated compds., the simple dehydration of which in a 
(Imperatoria osthruihium) sliowed that some of them an* single stage should give groups of hydrocarbons of related 
closely related to bergapteiie, the McO group of the latter biogenetic characteristics. The relationships thus found 
being replaced by a complicated ether residue. Bergaptol should persist more or less consistently throughout all 
(I), the phenol corrcsponduig to bcrgaptenc, is the coin- known volatile oils. A few references to the literature an 
man mo&er substance of these* masterwort constituents given. _ Louin K®*}*-*^ 

and has been obtained by hydrolysis of ostruthd, iso- laomeric myrtenols. V. Paq^. Goa. ekim. ital. 63, 
imperatorin and hydroxypeucedamn. As it seemed 666-9(1933). — The differing phys. properties of myrtgjw 
possiUe that 1 might also be the mother substance of the ales, isolate from different sources by Soden and £ln 
bergaptene found in Citrus bergamia Risso the lactones of 9 (Chem.’-Ztg. 29, 857(1906)) and by Semmler and Boruci 
bergamot oil were tested for the presence of I, which had (C. 4. 1, 1710) suggest that in 1 case or in both cases the 
hitherto not been found in nature. The oil was treated product was impure, perhaps because of the presence m an 
frith KOH in MeOH at room temp, to convert the cou* uomer. The present paper 4hows that myite^ 
marids into the emresponding HO acids, whose sol, K exist in a /-gyratory form. Myrtle oil from Calaoru 
salts weie obtained In aq. sdn. by shaking with water and prepd. by steam distn. of the leaves of 

petroleum ether. From this sdn. the lactones were wassapond.by alc.K0H,stesmi4listd»»dr»^tiieftactiw 
reoovered by addification, and fractional distn. in a high which b. 210-te* convertml hy CA(<^)iO G) 
vacuum jdelded a product (0.58 g. from 600 g. oil), m. 280- erf phthalatea» which was aepd. hy metional pptn. from 
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par. eite 91% AeCH into 41^ i cf . C. A. 36# 8090,—- The paper describes uufiniidied 

HOsCCd^OkCiiHu (U)# [ocJd 21^6^ Neu« nivestigatiops on the Mwance of halogens on the nitration 

tralired in mte with P^OiOHiiJS gives with AgNQi of halogenated Phi derivs. The nitratisig mist* was 
mvrtenyl l 82 *. On HKOi (d. 1.43) and conod. H 1 SO 4 . By heating# 2<ihloro- 

sapim. with h^ ale. a-myrimoi (HI), biphenyl (I) yields# on steam dJstn.# 26% of 2<kloro-4» 

clear oil# odor myrtle# b. 222 # tofln 49®68'. With 1# nitrobiphenyl (11)# yellowish# m. 73-4®; oxidized by 

in tevorts to n. The P^uct sepd. from n gave on refluxing with CrOi in glacial AcOH (with Vfih cf. 

sapoii. 8 liqui^ aU whu^ b. around 220*# and had Sehiemann and Koselius# C. A. 24# 79)# it gives 30% 4- 

|o|„ valu^ ^•30'# «®lfl' and —3“60', reap. The ^ OiNCai 4 COsH. The steam-distn. residue yields (1) 
n\rafory ale. had dii 0.981 iN The best results in the prepn. 50% of 2‘<hloro^*,4*^diniirobiphen^ (HI)# pale yellow# 

of 11 were bad by letting stand at room temp, a mtxt. of m. oxidized like n it gives 80% of 8#4-(OftN)iCi- 

irudf ale. ill benzine with excess Na, and letting the HiCOsH# and (2) on distn. in vacuo more 11. The yi^s 

pKxiuct stand in turn with I# dissolving in very dil. NaOH# indicate that the 1st NO, group enters the 4'-positian and 

aiul hlierating with H,S 04 . C. C, Davis the 2nd NO, the S'-position# ♦. e.# the halogen in the 2- 

5- and r-Hydfozyeamphor and their derivatives, position induces the NO, group to enter the portion farthest 
Va<«uhiko Asahina and Meaizo I.shida«c. Ber. 67B# 71-7 away. Reduction of m with Sti and HCl yields 
(l‘.>34); cf. C. A, 28# 472*, 1034^. — Camphorol has been chloro-3' ,4'^dtatninobtphenyh2^HClt sill^# decompst 283- 
showii to be a complex mixt. of hydroxycamphors# one of 3 305^. Diazotized# decompd. with CuCl# and ateam- 
iiliuh (3-hvdroxycamphor) had already been isolated; distd.# it yields 2,jr',4'-/rfcA/of<i&ipfc«ty/, silky# m. 65-fl®. 
Ihc remainder# which yielded d-ketocamphor (I) on oxida- van Alphen (C\ A. 26# 3789), oxidized (<i-ClCeH 4 )i (IV) 
tinn, was assumed to be S^hydroxycamphor (11), but it with coned. HNO, to a dichlorotetranitro deiiv.# but when 
iotild not h&vf broil homogeneous# as it had meniy been IV was oxidized as was I# a nan-steam-distlllalde 2^2^ 

iicrvstd. from ligroin and the presence of wh^roxy^ chloro^x,y^inUrolnpkenyl (V), light yellow# m. 206*# was 

camphor (lu) was not suspected at the time. I with 1 obtained. It could not be oxidized witli CrO,-V,Oi* 

mol HjNCONHNHi.AcOH in dil. ale. yields the disemi- AcOH and thus identified. The only NO, derivs. of 

(.11 l)d/cme, in. 290®, and the S^onosomicarhatone, m. 2.38 BrCiH 4 ph (VI) heretofore described are mono-NO, derivs. 
. 10 “, which is reduced by Na in ale. at 170-80® to //-bor- ^ However# VI nitrated as were I and V yields SL4^omo*x,y- 
lu-oJ. The 5-keto group in I is therefore more reactive dtnitrobiphenyl (VII), yellow# m. 205^®, and another 4« 

than the 2-keto group; treated at 10-16® in water with bromo^x^y-^nitrobipkenyl (Vm)# silky# pale y^ow# m. 

Na-llg (while CD, is passed through the soln.), 1 yields 147-8®. Neither VII nor VIu could be oxidized and 

II, ni 210®, I«l\f 47.4® (abs. ale.) (rmiVorfcozoiic# m. 222® therefore identified. Nitrated like 1, V and VI# (^- 

Kkiompn.))# isolated through the acelate, hn 106-7® BrC 6 H 4 ), yields [4,2-Br(02N)CsH,], and 4,4'-dibromo- 

{vmitarbasone, in. 237-8® (deoompii.)). With Na and 2#3'‘^initrobiphenyl# which agrees with similar expts. by 

lU at 170-80®, the semicarbazmic of II or of its ai'etate Shaw and Turner (C. A. 26, 2188). Nitration in the 

j,iv(s epilioriicol, m. 188®, ftt]y —3.4® (al>s. ale.), oxi- 5 same way of ni-ClC^ 4 Ph yields a 3~chloro~x,y^nitro- 
ili/id by KiCraOr-AcOH to </-cpicamphor (IV), in. 182®, hiphmyU tn* 202-3®, th e po sition of the NO, groups in 

|a|\J 1.6.4® (abs. ale.}. II, who^ soly. in water at 16® is which were not detd. Zin. Attempts to obtaill o*1ll- 

A 1%, thus affords a far more convenicnit starting point ^enylene. Ibid. 661-6. — ^Though Dobbie# Pox and Gauge 

toi the pfcpil. of rV than the cyanohydrin of I recently (C. A, 5# 3048; 7, 1490) reported having obtained 0 - 

iliM’iihcd. /raii5-III, a 3rd constituent of camphorol# was biphcnylcnc (I) from (o-BrCfH,), (11), Schweehten (C. 

iirip(l. by reducing with Na and ale. on the water bath the A . 27# 69) failed to obtain any 1# and the present paper 

^tmicarhazone, m. 236 6® (dccompn.), of the Me ester, 111 . describes other futile attempts to prep. 1. Previous to the 

7J «f the /fan5-v-apoi'umphor-7-carboxvlic acid which method of S. for prepg. 11# and sulisequent to unsuccessful 

isolated from the oxidation products of camphorol. 6 attempts to form II from 2#2'-bi8diazobiphcnyl by CuBr 
ni, 111 2 . 33 ®, 62.2(1® (abs. ale.), soly. in water at 18** (cf. Treche, Andamento anormale diUa readone di Sand^^ 

ljr)%, sent t car ftazone, 111 . 224-5® (dccompii.); acetate, meyernella serie del biphmUe,71iesis,BdiognA,Ju\y, 1911), 

li4 17(i® {semicarbazone, m. 2'i4 6® (decompn.)). With it was foimd that II cannot be pr^id. fnim (c-O^CfH,), 

H.SSO 4 Nu,Cr, 07 in yields fran5-7^dehydo-v-apocamphor# (III) because partial reduction of 111 by (NH 4 )fS gives an 

III l95-(>®, iireviously obtained# together with the cis- oil difficult to purify# and if diazotization and decompn. 

I'.onim’, in the ovidation of camphorol. The scmicarba- with CuBr or CuCl arc carried out# the yield of 2-nitro<2'« 

/oiu of III wiUi Na-£tOH at 17(>-80® gives d-w^meol, bromobiphenyl (IV) is very low. A better yield of IV is 

Ml 2(M).6®, fcir]\? 17.68® (abs. ale.)# oxidized by AcOH- . had with the method of Ullmann# i.e., by the action of 

KiC'i'O/ to v^amphor, m. 172-3®, almost inactive opti- ' powd. Cuonequimol. mixta, of 0 -BrCfH 4 lando-IC|H 4 NO, 

(iiUv (2% solti. in alc.1 {semicarbazone, m. 2l4-15® (or o-BrCfH^O,). The reduction of IV to 2-amino-2'- 

< (. iniipn .) ) . Me cis^-apocamphor~7^rboxylat€, m . 74- bromobiphenyl by SnCU takes place readily# but dccompn . 

’) . semicarbazone, m. 269- BO®# is reduced by Na and ale. of the diazobromodibiphenyl by CuBr gives a very poor 

to ci\‘V-hydroxycamphor (V), m. 233-4®, [o]V 40.68® yield. Attempts to transform, by the method of D.# F. 

«a))s ale.), soly. in water at 16® 8% (semicarbazone, m. and G. (he. at.), 11 into I yielded II unaltered# even mer 

acetate, bn 160® (semicarbazone, m. 210-11®). 200 hrs. with a large excess of Na. With (0-lC4l4)s (V) 

]hehydo^-apocamphor, m. 206®; dtsermcarbazone, the product was chiefly unaltered V# with a very small 

ui 2.66". l-wBomeol, from the semicarbazone of V with s yield of an unidentified compd. contg. I, m. 64®. With 
N.i IMOII at 170 80®, in, 2(K).6®, [afj\f — 16.77®, oxidized (0-<^lCA)i (VI) the product was chiefly VI# with a small 

^'tO,-AcOH to v-camphor. C. A. R. yield of Ph,. By heating V with }>owd. Cu at 26®# D.# 

Fenchene series. V. or-Fenchene hydrate (methyl F. and G. obtained only resinous products# but in the 

ft fenchocamidioiol)# a- and ^-fenchane. Gust. Komppa present work 0 - 1 C 6 K 4 Br (VII) was heated because it was 

bugfried Beckmann. Ann. 506# 206-14(1934); cf. thought that the greater activity of 1 would lead to n# 

^ A 27, 4228. — df-a-Fcuchocamphoronc and MeMgl which might in turn give Ph,. However# VII and excess Cu 

/f;methyl-a.fcnchocaAphorol (ci-fenchenc hydrat^# at 230-40® gave largdy resins# from which by steam distn. 

86.5-7®, m. 46-7® (phenylurethan, m. 117- a small proportion m diphenylene oxide (Vm) was 

^ ) \ this also results from a-fenchene«HCl and KOH; ^ isolated. Vul is probably formed by the secondaiy action 
(iistii. ut atm. pressure gives o-fenchene. or-Fendiane# by of CuO on n. Ihe unsuccessful attempt of S. and of M. 

^ >0 1 reduction of a-fenchene# bra lGl-3 ®# d]® 0.8612# and G. to obtain I suggests that in the expts. of D.# F. and 

1.46162# 1.46741# 1.47640 fbr o, D# and y. G.# an impurity waa present whidi had a favorable cata- 

bm 168-60®# dj* 0.8W# 1.46511# lytic action. Cases in the literature are cited to diow that 

^ 1-46304. 1.47206fora# D, fland 7 , C. J. West under conditiona whuA seem to vary in some inalgttificant 

oiimeiiyl and its derivatlyea. Xn. BltiatloA of some way, poa. and neg. yields of various derivs. are obtained In 

fflQCenatad derivatives of Ikheofi. L. MaacarcUi# D. uncxt5afaahle ways. C. C. Davis 

and B. L^o. Goss. Mm. ital. 08# 664^(1988); 4#4r-Pib|0sniim^ W. Batache and R. 
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Mftnteuffel. Ber. OTB, 144(lfi34).— B. and Kienita 1 uixC. is beatod with pyiidisLe« tiba glycol deeomps. into 
{C. 4. 4» 3220) describe 44'-<libydrasinodiphenyl- PfiaCO and PhtCHOH. The homolog of i 

methane as m. 71*2'* white Finger (/. praki. Ckem. 74< 155 prepd. like I and like also seemed to exist in 2 isomeric 

(1006)) gives 139-40** as the m. p. Repetition of the forms but the lower*miritmg prodnct was moce easily pun. 

work has shown that the pure compd. m. 141-3*, fied than 11. 1 with Na gave CHiPha» Fh|CO, PhiCHOH 

C. A, R. BsOH and espedally (PhiC:)i, which is in harmony ivhh 

Redoction by numesium and magnesium iodide. Zll. the conception of intermediate radicals; 11 with Na in 

The seduction of benzopinacolone. W. B. Bachmann. boiling CfH« soon gave an intense blue-green color due to 

J, Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 440-50(1934); cf. C. 4. 26 . ^ the glycol present. The following sedy. detns. (g. in 50 cc 
5206. — Benzopinacolone is reduced by Mg + MgIt^at 30^ 96% ale.) are recorded; 1 0.0215 at 16.5% 0.0^7 at 

to tetraphenylcthylcne; there also results 8r-10% of a (HOCPht)i 0.3493 at 18®, 0.3828 at 19®; PhCOCPhl 

yellow gum ; this gum is the principal product at room (into which the glycol readily rearranges under the iuflu. 

temp. C. J. West eiice of acids) 0.0528 at 17.5®, 0.0552 at 19®; (Pli^C ). 

Uranium tetrachloride, tungsten hexadiloride and 0.0318 at 20 ®. C. A. R. 

molybdenum pentachloride in organic syntheses. L. 1 . Reaction of potassium amide in liquid ammonia with 
Kashtanov. /. Gen, Ckem, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 229-33 chloroethenes. Geo. H. Coleman and Roy D. Maxwell. 

(193;i). — Previous work has shown that the compds. of J, Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 132-4(1934). — The action of 

TiCU with ethers and esters decompose in PhH, one of the 3 KNHs in liquid NH| on l,l-diaryl-2-chloroethencs cansis 

2 radicals of the ether or ester being .substituted for H of the removal of HCl and the rearrangement of the mots, to 

PhH (C. 4. 23, 2170) with the formation of mono- or di- form tolan or substituted tolans; with dichlorocthancs 2 

derivs. Similar compds. with AlCli and TICU decompose mols. of HCl are removed and a similar rearrangonicul 

even more energetically and both radicals of the ether may occurs. The following new l,l~bis(alkylphenyl)~2-^hloro- 

enter the PhH nucleus ( C. 4 . 27, 975) . However, the Wi ethenes are reporU»d : p-JSf, bi 165-6®, nV 1.5898; p-Pr, b, 

group in esters is exceptioiuil since PhBz is not formed. 178-81®, n 1.5782; p-Bs, bi 190 -2®, n 1.56«%; 3,4~ 

Compds. with UCI 4 , WCle and MoClidccomp. in a manner dimethyl^ bi 166-70®, n 1. 6(135. l,I^Dibiphenylyl-2,2- 

analogous to those with TiCb, e, g., PhCHtOKt (1) in PhH dichlnroethane, m. 139-40®. p^p'^Diethyltolan, m. 7 ] .f)- 

givesmono- and disuhstituted PhH. iso-AmOAc (11) and ^ 2.5® (all m. ps. cor.) ; Pr deriv,, ni. OO.S-TO.S®; Bu deriv., 

iao-AmOBz (III) do not decompose in the presence of m. 41-2®; 3,,'i\4,4*^etramethyUolan, m. 143-4®; p,p'. 

UCI 4 although AcCl and BzCl do. PhBz could not be diphenyltolan, m. 243-4®. The ultra-violet absori)ti(m 

prepd. from BzOCHjPh (IV} and UCU although the Ph- spectra of the compds. were detd.; the chloroethenes show 

CHj radical does react with PhH to give mono- and di- non-selective absorption in the region between 21X> 2 S(i 

derivs. UCI 4 (25 g.), 200 cc. PhH and 10.5 g. AcO, him. Tolans show characteristic absorption Imnds; 
heated on a steam bath till evolution c)f HCl ceases, give a tolan 298, 279; cli-Mc deriv. 304, 284; di-Kt dWiv. .105, 

brown sdn. which, shaken with several portions of H 2 O, 287; di-Pr deriv. 305, 288; di-Bu deriv. .306, 287; tetra- 

dried with CaCla. the PhH dLstd. off, and the fraction b. 5 Me deriv. 306, 286; di-MeO deriv. 314, 294. C. J. W. 
199-203® collected and redistd., gave 21.6% of PhAc. Ammonolysls of fluorenone and fluorenone anil Louis 
Similarly 20 g. UCI 4 , 200 cc. PhH and 13.3 g. PhCH,Cl A. Pinck and Guido E. Hilbert. J. Am, Chem. tioc. 56, 

gave 12.3 g. PhaCHa, 2.7 g. and i»f-CflH 4 (CHsPh)s, 1.1 g. 490(19.34). — Kluorenone and NH| at room temp, for 

of a hydrcicariion of liigher mol. wt., and 3.2 g. of a liquid several weeks give quantitatively the imide, ni. 124®; thi' 

tat, UCU (17.5 g.), 200 cc. PhH and 13 g. BzCl gave anil and NH 4 CI in liquid NHj give the imide and PhNHi. 

22% of PhBz and 8 g. of BzOH extd. from the reaction F*haCO, 9,0-di<*hlorofluorciic and 1 ,2-dichlorodihiphcnvl‘ 

mixt. by washing with 50% NaOH. UCI 4 (20 g.), 200 cc. eneethane do not react with NH*. C. J. West 

PhH and 16 g. I gave 12.5 g. PhaCHt, and 2.5 g. p- and m- The law of periodicity. IX. The constitution of triaiyl 
CaH 4 (CH 2 Ph),. UCI 4 (26 g.), 260 cc. PhH and 28 g. IV 6 methyl compounds. P. Petrenko-Kritchenko. Ber. 66 B. 

gave 16.6 g, BzOH, 13 g. of crude PhBz, and 2.9 g. of p- 1771-4(19.33); cf. C. A, 27, 522.5. —A reply to Hantzsch 

and w-C 6 H 4 (CHiPh),. UCI 4 (16 g.), 200 cc. PhH and and Burawoy (cf. C. 4. 27, 5736). B. A. Soule 
15 g. m gave 14 g. of luichanged HI. II likewise was un- Re activity of atoms and groups in organic compounds, 
attacked. WCU (20 g.) , 250 cc. PhH and 14 g. BzCl gave Xm. The influence of atnicture on the pyrolysis of esters 

4.8 g. crude PhBz. WCb (19 g.), 200 cc. I’hH and 13 g. of triphenylacetic acid. James F. Norris and Arthur 

I gave 10.7 g. PhsCIIx and 3.2 g. of m- and p-CeH 4 (CHt- Cresswell. J. Am, Chem. Soc, 56, 423 6(1934); cf. C. A. 

Ph)j. MoCli (9 g.), 2(X) cc. PhH and 9 g. I gave 8.6 g. 28, 108L— The following estiTS of PhjiCCOjH are reported: 

PhiCHa and 2.6 g. CoH 4 (CH 2 Ph)*. Lewis W. Buiz Pr, ra. 98-9"; wo-Pr, m. 83.5-4.5“; Bu, m. 99-99.(r: 

Apparent isomerism of a,a,/9,^-tetraphenyletlianol. ' iso^Bu, m. 88-9"; sec-Bu, m. 101-2®; Am, m. 7()-0..'5‘*; 
Richard Wegler. Btf. 67B, 35-9(19.34) .—It has iieen Ce/W, m. 84-4.5®; PhCHt. m. VK)-9.6®; PhCH^CHi,m 

re])artcd (Pateriid and Cbieffi, C. 4. 5, 682; Bergmatm 92.6"3®. The temps, at whicn the esters first begin t« 

and Kngel, C, A. 24, 4274) that a,rx,/9,^-tetraphcnyl- show signs of dccompii. when hejitcd for 1 hr- (the crackinn 
ethanol exists in 2 forms, m. 2.35® (I) and 216® (11), the temps.) arc given in a curve and conipareil with'thc values 

latter prepd. by illumination of PhaCO and CHtPht. for the corresponding Ph|C ethers; from Me to ^rc-Bu 

Repetition of the illumination expts. gave a product the activating influence of th(‘.se radicals the lability 
which after 3 aystns. from acetone m. 216-7®. Attempts toward heat of the bonds broken is similar in the 2 series; 
to replace the HO group by Cl never gave halogenated g when the ladicals present were iso-Bu, PhCH 2 and PhC'Hr 
derivs. and only after repeated crystn. was a homogeneous CH 2 the effects on cracking temps, were opposite from 
product (chiefly Ph 2 C:CPh 2 ) obtained from 11 whereas I those in the cases of tlie other radicals. The percentages 

readily yielded the same coinpd. By repeating the crystn. of C (>2 in these cases and of olefln products in the jiyrolysis 

of n 16 times its ni. p. was raised to 229® and it no longer products are given . The cracking temps, of the cs^tep an*: 

depressed the m. p. of I . This was not due to a rearrange- Me 196®, Kt 188®, Pr 169®, iso-Pr 154®, Bu 183,^- 

ment of n into I ; tlie same results wej*e obtained when tiU Bu 1G3®, i»o-Bu 149®, 18tCH* 179®, PhCH 2 CH 2 b>7 . 

heating was avoided. When II was heated several hrs. iu ^ J' 1 

pyridine at 135® its m. p. was lowered somewhat but Heteropolar compounds. XXIII. TetrapheiqrljV®*®* 
recrystu. of the product yielded I. It was concluded tliat 9 pentadienone and Its reduction products. 
n is impure I and that heating with pyridine so changes W. Braun and O. Trdsken. J. praki. Chem, 139, i ' 
the impurities that they are now readily remov^ by (1933); cf. C. 4. 27, ^22. — ^2,3,4, 6-Tctraphenylcycio- 
prystn. The literature on the reactions of PhiCO with pentenone (I) and PCU, heated 15 min. at 165-70 , giv 
aliphatic or aromatic hydrocarbons in the light shows that the compd, QtHtiOCl, which m. 165-6® (dwmpjj 
the products are never homogeneous but always contain, on being heated at l8()-90® loses HCl, yteWmg 
in ad^. to the ale., varying amts, of glycol and hydro- tetraphenylcyclopentodienone (II). X givty 

carbon, and an artificial mixt. of about 20% (H(DCPb)s m. 183®* Reduction of 2,3,4,6-tetraphwlcy^®* / 

•and (I^C:)i with I behavi^ exactly like n. When the tenokmeorU with HI and red P gives 1; forllwithani 
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gdflmted Znx In AcOH gives 2»S^g5'4$irapkmyl*l^ydroxy^ l and PbMgBr give PliiCHCPb(OH)Bz. In an attempt 
^^.cyOapm^ (m, 2«8,4.6-tetnpli«iyM<- reanange O.CFhi.CHBs with HQ in AcOU there lesd 


_ Ltadiene (IV) gives the ssiiie product. 

iV, heated 7 hrs. In AcOH in H| gives 1. Tettnphenpl- 
evdopentadiene results from the Zn distn. dX, ft m or 
IV. Tetraphenyl-3-hydroKy-A*-cydopenteiione* cata- 
Ivtically reduced with Pd| gives a ctmpd. (V)« m. 

whidi gives a depression of 23* in the m. p. d X. 
With 4% Ptt there results a emnpd., CmH 4 A or CuHaOit 
m 228-9*. whidi yidds V on Zn distn.; with 10% Pt some 
I and V are also formed. 

PhCH.CPlii^Pfa.CHPh.CO (1) 

I I 


to 
rmidts 


PhCH.CPh : CPh.CO.CHPh 
I I 


(V) 


^ C. J. West 

of a-diketones. I. Bengyl wenyl di- 
ketona. B. P. Kohler and R. P. Barnes. /. Am Chem. 
Soc, 56. 211-14(1034) .-- ^.CHPh.C HBz is rearranged by 

HCl m AcOH. giving 70% of PhCH:C(OH)Bz (1). The 
cnol content of the equil. mix!., detd. by Br titration, was: 
100 * 28.5%. 125* 25.5%. 145* 23.5%. 165* 21%. distil- 
latf* ^.1% and in the reddue after 1 distn. from soft glass 
into a Pyrex condenser and receiver 27%. For 0.1 N 
solus.: MeOH 43%. EtOH 38%. OHO. 53%. C«H« 39%. 
On autoxidation I forms a peroxide, which could not be 
isolated, the end products being BzH and BzCOiH. 1 in 
MOH-EWO otuf EtONa give a ydlow Na salt. CiJIuOs- 
Na.O 6BtOH. sol. in Mel and E^. from which a new Na 
salt ppts.. lighter m color and free from EtOH. I and 
AcsO with a drop of HsS 04 give the 0-Ac dertv,, PhCH.C- 
(0Ac)B£» i>ale yellow, b| 195-200*; the product never 
contains enough of a C-acyl denv. to give a color reaction 
with FeCk. 1 forms a mixt. of 0- and C-Me derivs. by 
every method of alkylation; the Na salt and Mc^SOi in 
McsCO give 80.9% of the 0-Me compd. and in BtfO 
(li 2% , the Na salt and Mel in MeiCO give 64.6% and in 
McOlI 50.9% of the MeO deriv. The Na salt and 1 in 
EiiO give a small yield of BnCOCHPhCHPhCOBM, 
viUuw, m. 198*. I and PhMgBr give 89% of PhCHiCO- 
CPhsOH, m. (K)*. II. Benzohydtyl ^enjl diketono. 
F< P Kohler and N. Weiner. /5fd. 434-8. — O.CPht.CHBz, 

I I 

r( arranged with McONa, gives 73-84% of bensohydryl Pk 
dtketone (1) • m . 49-50*. 1 is rapidly oxidized by alk. HjOs 
to H/OH and PhaCHCOsH Cc^ensatson of I with c-Cjl« 
(Nlli)j gives ben»okydr^phenylgutuoxalinep m. 198-9*. I 
(l(xs not form a Cu denv. and gives no color with EtOH- 
I cLk. It resists lirominatkm under all conditions and is 
thirtforc completely ketonic. I in said. MeOH-KOH 
passes through the color changes of yellow, orange and deep 
nd, linallY giving triphenyUartte aad^ m. 243-5^ (de- 
( ompn ) , Me ester, m. 18C *. Alk MeiSOi and I in MeOH. 
shaken until the red color disappears.give 94% of cr-msfkszy- 
ti-phenylbenzalacetophenime, m. 103^*; Mel may also be 
used, but the reaction mixt. must be boUed. Benzoylation 
of 1 m CJliN or in NaOH gives a^benMnyhxy^fi’-phenyU 
bensaUuetophenone, m. 161* (93.5% in C|H^); it is not 
hvdmlvzed by acids and is not catalyti^y reduced. 
Catalytic reduction of 1 in AcOEt or in AegO gives 1.3.3- 
tnphcnyl-l-hydroxypropanone. m. 128*. previously ob- 
Uinod from O.CPl^.C HCH(OH)Ph ; the oxime, m. 135- 

0*, an cK-oxime. since it forms a Cu deriv. and gives a red 
coluT m BtOH-FeClf Addn of MeMgl to I in B^O gives 
lf3»n-tnphcnyl 2-mcthyl-2-hydroxypropan-]-one (II). m. 

(188* in Am. Chem. J. 36. 5^(1906) is an error); 
^dn. of I to MeMgl gives l,3,3^tph$n^-l^nietkyl-l- 
y(lroxytropan»2-one (HI), m. 72-3*; excess HI gives i.3- 
^nrnyUi.methyHndan-2’'eme, m. 185^ (deoompn.). HI. 
wded to PhMgl. gives l,2^,34etrapheHyi->l^miM^- 
^opane^i,2-diot, m. 184*. H and PhMgBr give a mixt. of 
diol and the isomeric l,t,3,3^lebMkm^’meiyi^ 
(IV), m. 173*. PhtCHCOCCkMe, treated 
wa givw 8e>% ^Jfe a-iM^JfSJ^:42 

%m.87-8*; with MMgBr this yf 


isyiekis75%ofIV. I 


l, 3>4iphmyt’-2^khromdaM»2>'one, m. 174* (decompn.); 
EtOH gives the 1-BlO emM., m. 138*. C. J. West 

7-NitrodesoxybeiiaQiil. Jakid> Meisenhetmer and Emil 
Mahler. Ann. 508. 185-91(1984).— 7.Nitro8tilbette, 

shaken with 15% MeOH-HOH untd soln. results, dild. 

2 with HsO and treated with Br-H|0. gives 1,2-diphenyl^l^ 
methoxy-2~bromo^2-nttroethane: the mixt. of isomers m. 
58-68% from which the a-fbrm. m. 91*. is obtained by 
repeated ervstn. from AcOH. The miit. of isomers with 
MeOH-KOH at 30-60* for 1 hr. gives, on addn. of (NH 4 )i- 
COi. 66% of the di-Me acetai (I), m. 117-8*. of ntirodes* 
oxybeneoin (St). BzCH(NOi)Ph. m. 73*. pre^. from the 
acet^ by shaking with 75% Hi ^4 at 100-10*; continued 
heating at 100* results in complete splitting to PhCHiNOi 

3 and BzOMe; the Br deriv. of H m. 91-1.6*. If in the 
prepn. of 1. HCl is used in place of (NH 4 )sCOfe. there 
results 7-fi</rs-7 '•methoxystUbene, S-ydlow, m . 87 *. From 
the mother liquor of I. a small quantity of 7-fif/ro- 
7'^minosttibene, yellow, m. 167*, may be isolated. H 
does not give an oxime with NHtOH.HCl in CiHiN but 
under the same conditions there results anU^ragninone 
dtottme, pale yellow, m. 245-50* (decompn.) . C. J . W. 

The oiddorediictioa of l-chloto-1.2-diidieiiyletlu^ and 
^ the so-called oxide of tolsn. Georges Richiurd. Compt. 
tend. 197. 1432-4(1933).— Dry powd. KOH acting on 
PhCOCHaPh in EtiO gives BzOH. Ph«CHCO,H, Ph- 
COCHiPh (I) and Bzi. Contrary to Madelung and Ohcr- 
wegner no tolan was obtained. R. suggests that their 
product was possiblv impure I. I^chcl Brown 

Indirect hydrolysts of hexaphenylethane. W E. 
Bacbmann. /, Am. Chem. Soc. 56. 230-40(1934).— 
PhtC (I) IS converted to a mixt. of equiv. amts, of Ph»CH 
and PhiCOH by a mixt. of HfO and a small amt. of I. 1 
does not react srith Mglt in RtiO and CeHt to give u 
Grignard reagent as has l^en reported. I promotes the 
oxidation of Mglt by O of the air. PhiCMgBr reacts 
rapidly with I and gives 1 and Mg halides. C. J. West 
Pinacol-plttacolQne rearrangement. V. The rearrange- 
ment of unsymmetrical sroaiatlc j^nacols. W. E. Bach- 
mann and Helen R. Sternberger. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
6 56. 170-3(1934) ; cf. C. il. 27. 5071.— The pinacols were 
prepd. bv the action of a Grignard reagent on the Me 
esters of benzilic acid or a sulistituted acid. Me amsilate, 

m. 110-10.5*; Me 4,4'^fphenylbenzUti, acid, m. 130.5- 

l. 5*. BenMopinacols: 3,3'~d%methyl-4*\4'**^imethoxy, 

m. 163.3-4..'>^ (49% yield); 

mHhoxy, m. 169..5-61* (69%); 4,4*^iethoxy, m. 162-3* 
(73%); 4,r ^phenyl, m. 190 5-1* (86%); .?,3'-di- 
- meth^^'\4^^^ •diphenyl, m. 160-1* (69%); 4,4' •d$» 

' Moro. m. 143-4.5* (69%); 4,4'^dtfluoro, m. 166.5-7.6* 
(67%) These pinacols have been rearranged to pina- 
colonGs and the relative migration aptitudes of the groups 
detd. to be: p-biphenyl 1.18. Ph 1. m-tolyl 1. ^-tolyl 0.96. 
p-dilorqphenvl 0.76. phenetyl 0.49, anisyl 0.39, 
fluorophenyl 0.099. The corresponding series for the sym. 
pinacols is: anisvl 70, phenetyl 39, ;^-lolyl 15, ^-biphenyl 
11.5, fif-tolyl 1.95, ^-Auorophenyl 1.85, Ph 1, j^hloro- 
8 phenyl 0.66. There is no simple rdatiotiship between the 
values for the 2 groups 2,2-D%^p^fiuorophenyl^l,2 
diphenyl-l~ethanone, m. 121.5-2.6^; 4,4^^dsfiuorotriMienyl- 
methane, m. 55-6*. C. J. west 

Rsamngement of o-naplidialeno derivatives into 
naahtiialane derivatives under the inflnence of catslysts. 
Fritz Ma 3 rer and Rudolf Schiffner. Ber. 67B, 67-9 
(1934).— ^vccal examples were given (C. A. 26. 5^4) of 
the conversion of cydoaromatie ketones, by means of aryl- 
^ magnesitun halides, into imsatd. comp&. which were 
dehsrdrogenated to diaryl compds. with S. In an attempt 
to effect the ddiydrogmatien with catalysts in order to 
avoid the formation m S-contg. by-products. 1-phenyl- 
A^-dialin (prepd. from PhMgCl and o-tetralone) was 
passed In a enrrent of air over silica gel in a porcelain tube 
at 850*. It was hoped thereby to obtain a-Ci«HyPh in 
better yield and purer form, but the product pro^ to be 
/Mk^yPh. m. 102.6*. o-Ci^yPh Itsdf yields the same 
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pradMt: ctoCuHrMc md a-Ci41tBt at 430-40* ue i»> i m^irtiulwe and 9t7^^7^«tetMlvdti»y>l,l'4ifaam|it]iy] 

^ A m M ^ ^ A ..-4 A J1 A ^ t ._Ji ^ ma • 


anaon^ into fbe d-4aonen: Jfivea SA* 

CMlUdei: a>CtAIiC(:CHt)Me yie^ CuBi; «• 

C^ABr CuHt and d-C^iBr. C. A> R. 

lUarttoaa e< a-3lMn^anaUa(piia»ldly«ad) and tha 
latwbaa a Uk aeid nanaagemant. Pi^aiam ol 2A- 
diaiMBVt'lA'dilnrdfiHanan&tlialana. lUchard Wow and 
Kail Bloch. tf9. 3»-fil<ie38); cf. C. A, 36, 


nBoitoa farther atady. IsfaBtifatkn of otfhar auUctur 
aaMaaf d-aarii<h«l and polyty d roBy n a ii ht tw latMa la bafaiK 
eandnaad. H. Cjydtanan of 3,7,2^7'4at(akydn». 
Ifl'-UauMIqd. 1. 8. loAe and I. V. Otachea. iM 
463-9 .— Bmtii hiation of a,7j2',7'-tetxahydraKsr-l,l'.bi- 
naphthyl (1) and the cydkatkn of the iniat. of Its penta- 
and heaa-Br derivs. waa atudied. Heating of the lattrr 
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S4S1.— Dlbenzalphthalan (1), from benaalphthalide and . milt, with Cu powder at 300* canted a flaah and lesulud 


PhCKtMgBrp with Bn gives o-CACCOCBnPh). (Uh 
whidi reacts with EtOH in a sealed tube 24 hrs. at 100 * to 
give c.CJl4(COCOPh)s (IH). 1 and a in cold AcOH 
five dicUarob%s(dkhlorob9HMyl)phthalan (lV)p m. 242hB*« 
I with a little I in AcOH rearranges to 2-phenyl-3-*benzKl- 
indonep m. ldQ>3^. 11 with Zn in AcOH* heated 2-^ hi«ei 
gives 2,3^iphenyi*l,4-4$hydroxynaplUhalms (V)p m. 230- 
43 ^ which is oxidized by NatCnOr to 2|3-diphenyl-lp4* 
naphthoquinone (VI) , m. 136-0^. XZI. AciO and Hi^ 
with Zn dust give the d$~Ac deriv. of V, xn. 200-2*; hy- 
drolysis with dll. HCl gives V. Distn. of V with Zn gives a 
red-brown mol. compd. of VI and 2p3,l-PhfC]JliOH 
(Vlt) and some VII. The mol. compd. is also formed 
from the components and m. 133^*; EtOH-KOK 
deoomps. the mol. compd. into VI and Vut VII gives a 
4^N0 compd., yellow, m. 103* (decom^.). A nearly 
satd. aohia of fli in hot BtOH and 10% BtOH-KOH, 
refluxed 1 hr., give d§pkcnylphthalancarboxyKc add (VUl), 
m. 200-2*; jwe esiar, m. 197*; boiling 3 g. with 1<X) oc. 
AcsO for fl hrs. gives a mixt. of diphenylindone (Dt) and 
o^betuoyllfMMifu aad (X), m. 176* (dcoompn.) . Heating 
Vm at 18 mm. gives DC. Reduction of VIQ with HI and 
red P gives dipkenylhomcphlhdidc, m. 166*; this also 
results by reduction of X. C. J. West 

$yiidiesis of polynuclear hydrocarbons fay die qydo- 
dOhydratUm of aromatic alcohols. Marston T4 Bogert, 
David Davidson and Richard O. Roblin, Jr. 7. Am. 
Ckm. Soc. 56p 248(1034) ; cf . C. A . 27, 3211.-*-l-Methyl- 
tetralin has been obtained by the action of PhOH on 
FhCHsCHtCHsCH(OIl)Me, PhCHtCHsCHiCH : CHi, Ph- 
CEbCH)CH(OH)CH|Me or PhCHiCH.CHCHiMe; 1- 
etMtetralin has been obtained from both PH(CHt)4CH- 
(ra)Me and Ph(CHi)4CH:CHt; from Ph(CHi)iCMc. 
(OHjCHfMe both 1,2-^methyltetralin and 1 -methyl-1- 
etfiyundan are formed. C. J. West 

C^dieais of biqrdic compounds. P. C. Ouhn, K. N 
Gaind and D. R. Mehta. Cwrrcui Set. 2, 53(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27. 3211. — ^Thc di-Na dcriv. of di-Et 4p6-diketo- 
2,2-dimcthylcyclohcxane-l ,3-dicarbQxylate in C4H4 reacts 
vnth CHiIs, when heated in a closed vessel at a high temp., 

to give dMei.C(COjEt).CO.CHj.CatcOiEt, whidi on 


in a product, investigation of which is incomplete. Prepn. 
of the Pb salt of I is described. W. P. Ericks 

Naj^tfaalonearaoolc adds. Application of the BMuimp 
reaction to o-naphthylamine. Harold P. Brown and Cliff 
S. Hamilton. /. Am. Chem. See. 86, 161-3(1034) .—The 
aminonaphthalenearsonic add obtained by the duKt 
arsonation of a-CioH^Hi by means of the B4champ n - 
action has been identified structurally as l,2-CiDHe(NIl j- 
AsQiHt (I) by a series of mixed m. os., the prepu. m an Ae 
deriv. and the i>repti. of l,2-CioHa(N]^c)Cl from this Ac 
deny. The assigpnent of this instead of the 4,1-stnicturo 
(n) as reported in the literature involves a correction of 
the structure of all CipHt arsenicals dependent on the 
B6champ reaction as a part of their method of prepu , 
induding certain substituted naphthalenearsonic acids, 
the only known HO deriv. and the product at present 
assigned the structure of the CioHaanalog of arsphenamine 
I was obtained from n by heati^ the latter in cx-CioHiNIla. 
this demonstrates that in a medium d a-CioHrNllt at 
temps, above 175*, the former isomer is more stable than 
the latter. * C. f . West 

Sljiitlioiia of CMdanstd polynudear l^dn^bjms by 
tha ^doddiydration of aromatic alcohols. I. Indans 
Marston T. Bogert and David Davidson. J. A^. Chem 
See. 66, 185-00(1034).*— Monophcnylatcd ales., of tb( 

type Pb(!:l:(OH)CHMei ud Ph<!:l:HC(OH)Mei, which 

on ddiydration may be expected to yield olefins of the type 


Ph(!^<!}:CMes, arc converted into indans by 

the intermediate olefins are also cydized to indans tiy 
HiSOi. PhCHiCHiCMe^H gives 65% of l,2^mrth\l- 
6 indan (1), b. 101*; PhCH.CH(OII)CHMei gives 65% of 
the same product. PhCIUCHMcCHiOIDMe, b» 135 n^ 
^ves a p^mcr only. PhCH%CMt{S)ll)CHyLeu bm 1^2 
4*, gives 00% of 1,1,2-tnmclhyhndan (II), b. 208^ 
PhCMc%CHtCH^H, bu 137-8*, gives 15% of I. PhC- 
MGiCHiCH(OH)Me, b. 206-8*, gives 35% of 
tnmdkyhndan. PhCMctCHjCMedDH, b,7 133*, Kives 
85% of l,l^S,3^ram9tk:^ndan (Q), b. 206-0*. A case 
of direct cyclodehydration appears to exist in the cemver- 
^ sion of Ph(CHt)40H into tetralm by the action of hot 
HiPO< These results show that aralkyl ales, which beur 
a HO group on the C atom in the d-position with respect 
to the Ph group are incapable of undergoing direct cyclo- 
dehydration; apparently the steric relatianships arc such 
tluit normal dehydration to define takes prcc^ence ovei 
cydodehydration to indans. In those cases in which the 
polymer was the final product, a trace of C3^ 


h3rdrdy8is gives ketonopinonc, CMcs.CH.CO.CHs.CO.^H. 

1- ■ — ■ — C Hi - - 1 

Under similar conditions succinosuccinic ester yields the 
1,4-bridged compd. Louise Kelley 

Ghloffiie derivatives of 44iydiDxybiph^l. J. C. 
Colbert, Wyman Meigs and Brown Mackin. J. Am. 
Chom. Soc. 56, 202-4(1034) .-4-«OC«H4Ph in CHCU, 


56, . 

treated with Cl for 1 hr., gives 65% of 3<moro*4*kydroxy- g cated; hence the behavior of the ales, differs merely in 
biphenyl (1), m. 76-7.5^ (all m. ps. cor.); in CCli the degree and not in kind, except from a practical point of 


yidd 18 73%, in AcOH, 46%; 1 mol. Br gives 44% of the 
5-Br deriv., m. 84-6* ; 2 mols. Br give 56.4% of the 5,4'- 
di-Br deriv., m. 143-6*. Chlorination in CHCh for 2 hrs. 
gives 50% of the 3,5-di-C/ deno. (H), m. 80.^2*; CCI# 
gives a 68% yidd; CSipivcs35%; increasing the time to 
2.5 hrs. decreases the yidd to about 39%. Chlorination 
in AcdH for 4 hiv. gives 10% of the derw. 

(m),m. 133.5-7*. TOe hsnsods of I m. 95-7*, of n, 144- < 
6*, of in, 161*. The fdlowing 2,4^dn^obipkeHyl 
eUiers were prepd.: 4 **p'henyl- 2 *^Uor 0 , yellow, m. 10^ 
11*: 4*^hmyl^2*jB*^dSMaro. light yeUow, m. 112-13*; 

ydlow, m. 174-6*. 

C. J. West 

derivatives. I. 2,7,2',7'-Tetra- 
S» Ioffe. 7. Gen. Chem. (U.S* 
—The structure of 2,7-dihydraxy- 


view. The indans wiUi 1-1.5 vols. 
sulfonic adds: 1, m. 67*; H, m. 109 


and 


&eir 


Biaryb 
hydsmorbiiiaplifliyl. I. 
3, 453^1033). 


HiS04 at 60* givi 

; m, m. 107 - 8 \ 

C. J. West 

2-Methyl-l-4ndoiie. N. Kizhner. 7. Gen. Chm 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 201-7(1033) .—Elimination of HBr from 2- 
broiiio-2-methyl-l-hydrindonc ((I) (C. A. 9, 2006) with 
CAK gives 37% of 2-methyl-l-indone (II) . The nstun 
of the by-products was not detd. Boiling 6 g. I ^ 
CfHiN for I hr. with a reflux oondenser, cooling, aodifia; 
tion with 10% HiS04, distn. of the cryst. pre^t mtn 
steam, and reerystn. from petrol, etho: gave n, ydlow 
^tdeU, m. 47-7.5*, bi 90-100*. At ordinary pwwjf, 
n begSiis to b. 240*. but the temp, quicldy rises to Am 
becauae of polymeruation. H is sd. in H«0 and org. 
solvents. Its soln. in coiiCd. H^ is bhie* V/nrmngU 
in ale. with KOH or NaOH produces a Mae adn , de- 
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1934 


im 
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calorised on acidifimtloii, aad ^dlng a ppt. of « 
ofH. n and KMn04 gave phthalk odd. The 
phertylhydfMme of n» onuiie^ m. 195-7* item hot AcOH. 

1 he p-irmoph$nylkydmton$. vrhicli can be pnpi. from 
Pitber I or n, HBr bong eli min at ed in the former teaction, 
i)Tange» n». 122* from AcOH. n when kept in a st^pered 
tube for 1.5 months polymerizes to an insol. yellow glaa^ 
Mjlid. Analysis indicated that polymerization was ac- 
companied by oxidation. Polymerization was more 
quickly induced by heating, with 1% KOH at 50*. The 
polymer, pptd. from its soln. in PhH by petrol, ether, m. 
170 00"; its soln. in HiSOkwas colorless; evapn. with ole. 
KOI! gave a blue color, .u with HBr gives not 1 or its 
isomer, t* s., the normal addn. products, but CnHiTOiBr 
ini) by condensation of 2 mols. of II, linking probably 
between the Cg atoms. Slipiination of HBr from III by 
alkali gives IV, CsoHieOs, probably contg. a new 4-C ring. 
Heating 4.7 g. 11 with 20 oc. of fuming HBr in a dosed tube 
at lUO" for 4 hrs. and diln. of the reaction mizt. with HfO 
Kavc a mixt. of UK and U whidi by extn. with £ttO fol- 
lowed by pptn. with MeOH gave 50% lU. With AcOH 
said, with HBr 80% of UI was obtain^. UI m. 170-1* 
from boiling PhH. lU (0.609 g.) boiled 1 hr. with 1 g. 
NaOH in 15 oc. 70% ale. gave lY, m. 107-i8*fram boiling 
PhH, m theoretical srield after removal of the ale. and 
acidification with HNO|. IV could not be brominated in 
PhH soln., added HBr only very slowly to give UI, and 
did not form a phenylhydrazone. Lewis W. Butz 
4-Cyano-l-hydmdone. Hans Hoyer. J. prok/. Ckem. 
139, 04 -OC 1034) . — /9-(2-Nitrophenyl)propionic acid, 

ticatid with SOCb and then with AlC^, gives 4^nUro~l» 
hydnndone, brown, m. 104-5® (oztms, brown, m. 212- 
l.r ) ; icduction with NH4OH and PeSOi gives the 4^NHg 
lime., pale yellow, m. 122-8* (Bs dsriv., yellow, m. 184- 
oxttne^ pale yellow, m. 180-1*); through the diazo 
rtaction there results the 4-CN deriv., light yellow, m. 116- 
17*. C. J. West 

Condensation of o-henzoyibenzoic add with reaordnbl. 
(; Chamer and Elisa Ghigi. Goss. Mm. ital. 53, 630-4 
1 1922) .—In view of the fact that o-BzCelLCOtH (I) is 
usilv transformed into antliraquinoue (U) by warm Ht- 
SC > 4 , It was thought possible that the oompd. CfiHuOi 
olitHincd by Pavolmi ( C*. A . 25, 5946) by the condensation 
lit I Vi nil resoicinol (III) by HsSOt was the same compd. as 
(linsofcinolanthraquinonc anhydride (IV) obtained by 
SbaiviD and KmieszofT (Ber. 35, 2020(1003) and S., C. A. 
6, :MCi) from UI and U. By the cond^ation method the 
product was IV, both from lU and U as oblain«*d by S., and 
iiom I in place of U. By the method of P., there was 
i>l)tdmed from U and III a compd. contg. S, from whidi no 
ba salt sufficiently pure for analsrsis could be isolated. 
However, with rcsordnol-4,6-disulfonic add and U in 
Loned HiSOi at 250 there was obtained, not dihydroxy- 
plRnaiiLlirone, but a disulfonic acid, CmHi 404 (S 0 |H)s*(V), 



thi diiesordnolanthraqiMnone anhydride of S. Only 
by atduous purification could V be isolated, and the initial 
pioduct had to be washed with satd. aq. KaCl and EtOH, 
converted to its Ba saU, CieHuOioSiBa, black. The 
^*^lled rhodanin of P. is only the di-SQiH deriv. of the 
k aiico, compd. of Dekffiier (Ger. pat. 108,886(1897); 
Uem Cenir, 1900, 1, 1212). V does nol m. up to 350*. 

could not be sulfonated under ordinary conditions, and 
vith fuming H.S04 (contg. 60% SQi) the zulfonated 
could not be puiffied. C. C. Davis 

Action of sodiuin on 9-«BallMzy-10-phaiqd|dk^^ 


1 and on l-dlphanylaiie-A-phenylindeno. C. Frederick 
Koelsdi. /. Avff. Chm. Soc. 55, 48(M(1934).-^- 
Xenyhnagnesium bromide (I) and BzH give o^phen^^ 
benaohydfol, m. 09-70^; AdDH contg. a little H|S04 or 
SOCli in EtiO gives quantitatively 9-phenylfluorene; 
MeOH contg. 5% H1SO4 gives the Me ether, m. 72-3*; 
cleavage by Na m BtsO gives phenyl'4>^xenyiacetic acid 
(U), m. 171-3*. I and BzCOiEt give o-ihenylbetiiHc 
^ acid, m. 189-01 * (decompn.) : reduction witn I and red P 
‘ in AcOH gives U. U and PCU in C4H4, boiled untU HQ 
is no longer evolved, and then treated with AlCb form P- 
Phenyl-lO-phenanthfol, ni. 142-3*; acetate, m. 163-5*; 
oentoate, m. 170-80“; pierate, orange-red, m. 185*; 
MeiSOi in MeOH gives quantitatively 9^methoxy-10- 
Mnyl^henanthrene (HI), m. 189-00*; 40% Na-Hg in 
EtiO gives a violet mono-Na compd., hydrolysis of wh 
gives 9-phenylphenanthrene (IV), m. 106^* (pierate, 
3 orangc-red, m. 116“; Br gives 9»bromo^l0-phenylphen* 
antkrene, m. 108-10*); the Na compd. and COs give P- 
phenylphenanthrene-JO^rboxylic acid, m, 185-7*; reflux- 
mg the latter with SOCli in CCI4 gives X,2,3,4^ibetiMO^ 
fiuorenone, orange-red, m. 186-7*. UI and Na-Hg in 
EtiO, after 8 hrs., form a di-Na compd., which is de- 
colorized by COi, the product being IV. IV reacts with 
Na-Hg to give a mono-Na compd., which reacts with BzH 
to give 9-(a-hydroxybenzyl)-10-pheiiylphenanthrene, 
^ which could not be crystd.; boiling with AcOH-HiSOt 
gives 1,2,3,4-dibcnzo-O-phcnylfluorene (V), m. 210-11*; 
this yields a Na compd. which reacts with BzCl to give the 
P-Bz derio. of V, m. 228-9*; this also results mim 1- 
diphenylene-3-phenylindene, Na and BzCl. Attempts to 
oxidize V with CrOi give a compd. CitHisOi, m. 188-0*, 
which forms with NHtOIl 5% of a oompd. m. 218r-20* 
(dccompn.) ; HI gives an I-contg. compd., red-brown, m. 
e 185-7“; boiling 6% NaOH gives a compd. CirHuOi, m. 
184-6*. C. J. West 

Preparation of 2-iodophenanthrenequinoiie. L. Mc- 
Mastcr and R. 8. Wobus. /. Am. Chem. Soc, 85, 164-5 
(1934) . — ^2-Aminophenanthrt^iequinonc, m. 324*(for whidbi 
a method of prepn. is given), diazotized in H|S()4 (d. 1.84) 
at 0-6* and treated with KI, given 30% of the If-/ deriv., 
orange, m. 223-4* (cor.), decompd. well above its m. p. 
with liberation of I ; coned . H1SO4 gives a dark green soln., 
6 turning deep red on diln. C. J. West 

Sulf onation of phenanthrene . Preparation of the mono- 
sulfonic add. I. S. JofTe. J.Gen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 3, 
448-52 (lOi'iS). — The decrease in time interval of the 
sulfonation reaction increases the total yield of mono- 
sulfonic adds of phenanthrene. The yield of monosulfonic 
adds increases with the decrease in quantity and in 
strength of the HtS04, but in both cases requires a longer 
sulfonation j^od. An excessively large sulfonation 
' period with dil. add decreases the yield of monosulfonic 
acids due to de.sulfonBtion which takes place with dil. 
adds. The O-sulfonic add of phenantlinme is obtained at 
higher temps, but quickly rearranges into other mono- 
sulfonic odds. The yield of plicnantlirene-2-«ulfoilic add 
increases with the time interval of the process, reaching 
17-37%. W. P. Ericks 

Bxpcfimeatal investigations on the application of the 
e electronic theory in the diemistry of otgime Compounds. 
I. A. M. Berkenhelm and M. I. Gostev. J. Gen. Chem. 
(U. S. S. R .) 3, 385-410(1033) .—The elecUonic formula of 
isomeric nitro compds. of the aromatic series shows the 
degree of firmness with which the nitro group is attached 
to the C ion and indicates the possible group rearrange- 
ments. During electrostatic rearrangement, formation of 
more stable compds. takes place due to change in position 
of the groups in the nudeus; the signs of all charges 
9 remain unchanged. As a result of electrodynamic re- 
arrangement of abnormal nitro compds., complex aro- 
matic nitrite ethers are formed, the existence of which was 
confirmed and methods for their prepn. estabBshed, 
consisting in the interaction of a metallic salt of phenol 
with NOCl. The formation of by-products during«nitra- 
tion is due to rearrangement of complex nitrite ethers into 
HO-cuntaining compds. n. A. M. Berkenhelm and A. 
N. Chivikova. Ibid. 411-18. -The formation ofanamiiio 
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onde from a Urtiary amine by the action of H|(Hi the N 

km being recharged into the N ion, is described, nx. 

A. M. Berkenhelm, S. 1. Lur'e and M. P. Eliseeva. Ibid. 
419-01. — ^The rearrangement of all charges of C ions of 
Ph group at the time the aromatic aaakio oiddes are 
formed was experimentally established. W. P. Eridcs 
Orientation in the furan nucleus. Vn. Di-aniob- 
stituted furans. Hemy Gilman, N. O. Calloway and s 
E. W. Smith. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 220-1(1984); 
cf. C. d. 27, 2952. — ^In the bulfonation of 6-bromo-2- 
furoic acid and in the acetylation of Et 5-methyi-2-furoate 
the substituent assumes the 4*po<ntian and no significant 
quantity of isomer appears to form. Et 4^aulyl~S-methyl» 
S-^furoate m. 99^ (54% yield); the free aad m. 235*; 
oxidation of the aad gives 5-mcthyl-2,4-furandicarboxylic 
aad, m. 270-2*. If in a di-a-substituted furan 1 of the 3 
substituents is an o,p-director in C«Hi and the other a m- 
director, the enteniig clement or group is directed to that 
/^-position contiguous to the o,p-^ector. C. J. West 
Hydrogenation and hydrogenolysis of furan derivatives. 
Harold E. Burdick and Homer Adkins. jT. dm. Chem. 
Soc, 56, 438-42(1934).— Hydrogenation of 
aa olein (I) at IGO'^ with Ni on kieselguhr (6.5 hrs.) gives 
3% a<ethyltctrahydrofuraii, 33% ltS-4toxaoctah^ro^ 
Mem (H), bio 49 50*, brio 166-7*, ntf 1.4401, d” 1 .0314, 4 
and 38% of 3-tctrahydrofurylpropanol (111) ; at 23* with 
Raney Ni (16 hrs.) there results 46% /!i-furylpropionaide- 
hyde (IV) and 30% of a mixt. of 3-turylpropanol (V) and 
1; at 160* Raney Ni gives 3% II and 65% of HI; at 120- 
75* Cu-Cr oxide gives 4% II and 72% IV ; twice as much 
catalyst gives 8% II and 64% V ; at 200* Cu-Cr oxide gives 
4% oe-hj^tanol, 22% of III, 29% of beptane-l,4-diol (VI) 
and 20% heptane-1 ,7-diol (VII). IV with Ni on kiesel- 
guhr at 160* gives 28% II and 29% HI. V and Raney Ni ^ 
at 160* mve 80% of HI. VH gives 21% CvHu and VI 
gives 66% of hexan-3-ol. HI with Raney Ni at 250* 
gives 1% CfHit, H|0, 60% of a-ethyltctrubydrofuran, 1% 
m*prop;^rah^rofuran, brit 132-3*, n 1.4230, d. 0.8533 
and 9% HI. Furfural diacetate with Ni at 160* gives 
10% a-methyltetrahydrofuran, 78% AcOH, 41% tetia- 
hycbofurfuryl acetate and 24% of the diacetate. Furfuryl 
ale. gives 85% of the tetrahydro deriv. Furfuroin gives 5 
77% of the high-boding and 16% of the low-boilmg isomer 
of 1,2-dihydroxy- 1, 2-ditetnihydrofurylcthane. Furfural- 
acetone gives 89% of l-tetiahydrofurylbutan-3-ol. Fiit- 
furalacctophenone gives 31% of l-tetrahydrofuryl~3- 
phenylpro^m (VHI), bit 160*, n 1.52(X), d. 0.9795 and 
25% of l-tetrahydrofuryl^-pheaylpropan-3-ol. VHI 
gives 95 -100% of l^ieirahydrofuryl^S^cyclohacylpropane, bt 
121-2*, n 1.4675, d. 0.9135. Kt /3-furylaaylate gives 
90% of Et /9-tetrahydrofurylproptoiiate. 11 with Ni at ^ 
200* gives 32% unchanged H and 39% of IH. Raney Ni 
is active at low temps., especially toward C.C and either 
Raney Ni or Ni on kieselguhr are excellent catalysts for 
the satn. of C:C in the side chain or m an **aromatic*’ 
nucleus as in furan, CfHe or CiH»N . Raney Ni is the best 
catalyst for the cleavage of C to C m primary ales. Cu-Cr 
oxide is rather inactive toward the satn. of an **aroniatic" 
nucleus but is very effective for the cleavage of the ether g 
linkage in furan and at lower temps, for the hydrogenation 
of multiple linkages in the side cham without affectmg an 
‘‘aromatic" nudeus. C. J. West 

Super-aromatic properties of furan. IH. Nitration. 
Henry Gilman and R. V. Young. J, Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 
4d4r6(1984) ; cf . C. A . 27, 6738. — NiUation oi 2-fuxyl Ph 
ketone in Aofi at — 8* gave 51% of 5~nitro^2-fur^ Ph 
ketom» m, ill*; this also resulted m 63% yield from 5- 
nitro-2-furoyl chloride, CtHi and AlClt. 2-Furyl 2- 9 
thienyl ketone [semuarbatene, m, 150*) gave 48% of 5- 
ntiro-^2-furyl 2-thienyl ketom, m. 161*; m attempts to 
prep, this from 5-nitn>-2-furoyl chloride (1) and thiophene, 
the yield of recovered 5-nitrD-2-furoic add varied from 
48% ivith SnC4‘to 84% with TiCU; with A1C1» HsS was 
evdved on heating; the ketone was not oxidized by aod 
EMn04; warming with 10% NaOH and addn. of 5% 
KMn04 to the amled solii. gave 2-ihiciioic ai*icl. 2- 
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Puryl p-pheoatpl ketooa and HNCh gave only 
Piiiri»yl>^2t4,€-tri^^ m. 164*; nitratim eavi! 

only resins. I and 2,4,6-BriCiHsNHi yidded 96% of ; 
niUfo-2-furo^-2p4fi^nbromoanUide9 m. 191-2*. Fnroyl. 
N^methylamlide, m. 125*; nitration gave no identifiable 
product. The relative aromatiaties are furyl > thienvl 
phenyl. C. J. West " 

Condenaatloiui of furan compounds. H. Colored prod- 
uets of the foxylidene series and a new method for the 
determination m small quantities of acetone based on the 
formation of theae products. V. V. Chehutzev and F iv 
Nikitin. Bull, soc, chfm, S3, 1130-9; J, Gen, Chun 
(U. S. S. K.) 3, 319 28(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 594b 
The known methods of MciCO detn. are reviewed. ] hr 
reaction of furfural with MejCO in alk. soln. forms di. 
furylideneacetone which combines with H1SO4 to give 
a stable violet color. One cc. of an MciCO soln. ounijr 
0.06-0.005% is mixed with 1 cc. of 0.2% futfural and 
1 cc. of 5% NaOH. The niixt is heated 45 mm at 
50*, dild. to 50 cc. with 60% H.SO4 and compared to a 
standard soln. McsCO was detd. m HiO, EtOH, AcOll 
McKtCO and AcCHiCOiLt. Other ketones and aldi* 
hydes do not respond, but aliphatic aldettydcs must k 
removed by oxidation with 0 1% KMn04 and 
since they replace furfural 111 difurvlidencacetoiu . iht' 
lower limit of st‘iisitivity is 0.(1001%. K. W 
The compound of the unstable isomer of 2-methylfuraii 
(methylenodihydrofuran) with qumone. N. Kirhtur 
J.Gen. Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 198 200(1933).— At Umpt 
to form an addn. product Irom 2-metnylfurati (I) and 
qumone (H) faded. The unstable isomer (ill) ot f 
(C. A. 26, 5299), however, added easily to giW a luln 
red, cryst. coinpd. (IV), C1II4O -i 2C4H4O9, of\unkiir»\ii 
structure. With an excels of HI, a faiiiUy colored oii 
was obtained, probably CJI4O -h C1.H4OJ. This wm 
H gave IV. Mol.-wt detiis. of IV m PhH mdicitiM 
that the reaction, (CtHiO 4 2C4H|02) (C^HeO ^ 
CiHiOi) + C4H4t)j, had occurred m soln. U {2 i ^ i 
added to a mist oi 1 cc. HI (b 77-9*) and 4 ct Plili 
gave in 12 hrs. a ayst red mass After washmg viiih 
tieti. ether to remove H, aud allowing the residue (2 1 u 
to stand m the air until the odor ot H was no Ioiim 
perceptible, the IV was ixaystd fioni boiling PhH, loti, 
ruby-red platelets, ni. 105 soln. in Phil or btOh 
yellow. IV is non-volatile and yielded only tiaiL m 
H when disld. with sUani. b'lULly powd. II ((> 5 u 
and 3.5 cc. lU gave in 0.5 hi a thick brown liquid iiviili 
evolution of Jieat, 111 4 his a ud ervst. mass and in 2 d l> 
a solid product which after piulongtd evacuation 1 
remove H gave 8.5 g. IV (thcoietical 8.97 g.). Addn 
ot petr. ether to a soln. of I g. II 111 2 cc. lU aud 2 o n 
PhH gave a thick biowii oil, winch with more U gavi IV 
IV m EtOU aadified with HCl liberates li fiom K1 cquiv 
to i%uol. H. IV IS dissolved by I<eCb soln with lilnialu n 
of H. With SO2 or by boiling* with 5% lliS04, IV gm 
hydroqumoue. injroinbmcs also with toliiqmiioiiLi bn 
a cryst. substance could not U' obtained. loluquiiioi» 
(2.4 g.) and 1 oc. HI gave after several hrs. an or 1111. 
soln . wWh became reddish 01 ange on the 2nd day Addn 
of petr. ether to this soln. gave a reddish orange oil wbid 
could not be crystd. Lewis W. Hut/ 

Preparation and reaction of some fuiyl iso^anates 
A. T. Blomquist and H. B. Stevenson. J, Am tww 
Soc, 56, 146-9(1934).— By heating the appropriate estu 
vnth excess NsH4lIsO the following furoylhydrazi<it'> 
were prepd.: 5^methyl-2-, in. 61-2^; J-6romo--'-, 
135.6-6*; 2,4^tmethyM-, m. 144-5*; 
m. 149.6-50*; 2,5-dtmelhfi-3-, m. 136-6.3 ^ 
NaNOt and AcOH the 001 responding amdes were prtpn . 
m., resp., 36-6*, 66-7*, oil, 22-3", 24-5*. Heating hi 
azide m an inert solvent (hgroin, b. 90-100 ) gives tni 
isocyanates, b» 53-4®, bn 75”, bu 74-5®, bu 42 , ^ • 

resp.; the 1st compd. was also obtamed from the chiorw 
and NaNi. By heating with HiO there results 
lns(5^hyl-2-fufyl)urea, in. 182®; the 2 , 4 -dmftkyl-^ 
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the gtMimcthyM* dme,, m. 109-70”. end the 

s^methyl-S-' derw., m. 137^*. With MeQH there 
results if# S^msthyl^S-furylearhaimatet m. O^-O**; the 
•jA-dim$tkyl^- deriv^f m. 96-6®; the S^nwthyl^^ derw.^ 

]28®» and the 2,S-4imahyi-3>^ derio.^ bt.B 107*. The 
substituted |9*turyl isocyanates are much more stable 
toward air, light and heat than are the a-derivs.; this 
diffcrenoe in stal^ty is also found in the derivs. of the 
isocyanates. C. J. West 

Syntheaia of a-subatitutett pyrroles and pyrrole sulfide. 
Hans Fischer and Z61t4n (^k6s. ilnn. 508, 167-81 
Op8opyrroiecart]^lic acid aldehyde (3-methyl- 
pvirole-4-propionic acid-2-aldehyde) (I), CUi(COsU)» 
and piperidine, warmed 1 hr. on the water bath, give 
A-methyl-2^{ui/a '^icarlmyfdnyl)pynoU^~profnonic acid, 
yellow, m. 173® (tn-Me esleK ydlow, m. 80®) ; CH>(CN), 
i;ivcs nearly quant, the t9,(a*^icyanovinyl denv., dccomps. 
^51 ® (piperidme bait, m. 185®) ; 1 or 2 mols. Br gives the 
Hr lUrw.t m. 181® (decompn.); NCCHfC(^£t gives 
nearly quant, the w^yano^^carbethoxyvinyl deriv., yellow, 
in 176®. I and CHiNs in EtiO give Mb 3-methyt^2- 
jormylpyrrole»4-firopion<Ue (11), m. 77®; 1 is not esterified 
by MeOH and HCl aud MC1SO4 gives a poor yield of the 
ebter; with CHi(COa£t)» II gives Me 
dtcarbahoxyvinyl)pyrrole-4^propianaU, m. 89®. 2,3* 

Dimcthyl-5-carbethoxypyiTolc-4-propioiiic aad and Br 
111 HCOiH-AcOH give a Br derto., dcoomps. 178®, which 
IS unstable and on 2 cry&tiis. from CiH«N-KsO gives 
j, 3 ’ ‘dimethyl - 4\ 4* -diproptouic acid^-S^* • dicarbethoxy’- 
pyrrolefnethane, m. 277®; this also results in attempted 
condensations with CHNa(C09£t)s. 3-Bromo-5-bromo- 
metliyl - 2 - carbethoxypyrrole - 4 - propionic acid and 
tilNaCCOsBt)! in CJIftM give dt-^ 3^lrofno^2‘Caf^ 
belhoxypyrrole^d^projnonic actd^^methylmalonate, m. 127®. 
Opsopyrrolecarboxyhc acid (10 g.) and NCCHaCOsEt 
in CllCla-El|0, treated witli HCl gab with cooling, give 
•iH g. Et 3^methylpyrrole-4-proptontc acid-2 -{a^keto^ 
propionate), m. 164®; the imme m. 189®. 2-Methyl- 
j-acetylpyrrole-d-propicntc aetd, from MeCN, m. 178®. 
Opiopyrrokcarboxyhc atAd^2-aido%tme (III), pale red, 
111 185®; hcatmg with AciO and AcOK gives S-methyl-S- 
aulyl-2-cyanopyrrole-4-propiontc acid, m. 144®. m 
and SOClf, healed 1 hr., give a mixt. of bis{4-methyl-5- 
cyanopyrrokS-propwntc aetd) 2-iulfide, m. 249® (de- 
compn.) (ht ester, ni. 120®), aud 2-chloro-4^methyl-5- 
mnopyrrole-3-pro^mc aad (IV), in. 170®. Ill and 
Hr m AcOil give the HBr salt, in. 188®, of 2-bromo-4- 
mthylpyrrole-5-aldoxime-3-propiomc aetd, m. 158®. 
Ill aud SO4CI1 in EtaO give the 2-Cl dertv,, m. 175® (de- 
compn.), wbidi gives IV with AcsO and AcOK. 2,4- 
lJinicihyl-5-carbethoxypyrrole (V) and SiCli in EtsO 
give bts{2,4-d%methyl-5-carbethoxypyrrole) 3-sulfide (VI), 
m 2.’j2®; the free acid in. 193®. VI and Br give the 
compd. C»HuOjNBxi, m* 152®. Oxidation of VI with 
in AcOH gives V. Bis{4^melhyl-5-carbethoxy- 
pyrrole-3-propionic aetd) 2-sulfide, 'm. 217®; the free 
Odd m. 240® (decompn.). Bis(6-fnethyl-3-ethyl-4-ace- 
tylpyrrole) 2-sulfide, m. 219®. 2,4-D%melhylpyrrole-3- 
propwnic acidS-atdoxtme, m. 187® {Cu complex, m. 
21.i® (decompn.)); AciO gives 2,4-difnethyl-5-eyano- 
pyrroleS-proptouic aetd, m. 153®. 3-Methyl-5-bromo- 
oiLthylA-ethyl-y-cyanopyrrole, hght yellow; the inter- 
mtdiatc product, CtHiiNiBri, light red, m. 139® (de- 
lonipu.) . 3 -Method -4 -ethyl -2 -cyanopyrrole-5 -carboxylic 
tn. 228® (decompn.); heating at 230-5® gives the 
fmpd, CuHiiOiNi, pale yellow. 3-Methyl-4-ethyl-2- 
^yo^pyrroUS-aldeh^, pale green, m, 143®. C. J. W. 

Removal of thiophene from benzene. Harry N. 
and Norvil Becman. Jnd. Eng. Chm. 26, 172-4 
U934).— ‘Removal of thiophene from CiHf by the use 
w com. AlCli is far more complete by repeat^ treatment, 
of a single treatment with large quantities of 
A temp, of 35® is rtsoommended. E. M. S. 
The condenaatkin produets of ieatbi willi pysrolee 
^le bluee). U. P. Pratesi. Atti aeead. Lined 
1^ 63-8(1938); cf. C. 4. 27, 4797; 28, 766^.— Phyllo- 
^ole (2,4,6-trimethyi-3HetlvlP3n«ule) does not fonn 
* pyrrole blue, showing that the bond with isatin must 


1 be through a C atom in the pyrrole nudeua. The a-C- 
atoms are the ones involved, for, whereas d,d'-dialkyl- 
pyrroles form blues readily, flrK>^*dimethylpyrrole does not. 
Chyptop3nTQie (a-methyl-Zl-methyl-iS'-ethylpyrrole) also 
forms a blue, so that 1 free e-C atom is sufficient for the 
reaction to take place. It has been shown that the 
carbonyl O atom eliminated is in the |8-position (von 
Baeyer, Ber. 18, 2638(1885)). Cryptopjrrrole blue is 

2 formed by the reaction of 1 mol. each of cryptopyrrole 
and isatm, with elimination of 1 mol. of water. The 
reaction can unlv be explained by admitting that the 
imido H has reacted, t. s., the formula of the blue is 

C.H4 CMe:CEt 

NH-1:0 l!l=«-c[Me 
A. 

Ittdigoid dyes. IV. 2,1-V 
^ onthrenindigo. Paresh Chandra Dutta. 

(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5332. — ^Thui work was undertaken 
to det. the influence of the position of the S in the CuHt 
nudeus on the color of naphthothiophenephenanthren- 
indigo. 2,1 -Naphihothiophene-9*-phenanthrenindigo, 

V 1" I' 
CH:CH.CH 

CH.CH;CH 
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and the following derivs. were prepd. by condensation of 

2.1- naphthoxythiophene (11) with phenanthraquinones, 

^ usually in AcOll with HCl. They give in general a 

diaractcrisiic color with coned. H2^4 and dissolve with 
yellow or ydlowish brown color in the hyposulfite vat, 
from which they are repptd. by the air. They have 
stronger shades than the 1,2-isomers. The odors they 
impart to HkS04 and to cotton, resp., are given in paren- 
theses. I, diocolate-brown, m. 2^® (bright red, bright 
violet). Derivs. of I: 4*-nitro, diocolate-brown, m. 
above 290® (blue, dark violet) ; 2'-nttro, chocolate-brown, 
6 m. above 290® (blue, brownish violcO (the filtrate from 
this oompd. on treatment with aq. HCl and conen. yidds 
a brick-red cryst. substance, m. 232-3®, possibly a 
HO compd. formed by aldol condensation, sd. in NaOH 
and with brown color in coned. HBSO4); 4*,5*-dinUro, 
chocolate-brown, m. above 290® (blue, dark violet); 
2*-Br, chocolate-brown, m. 232-3®, sd. in pyridine with 
brownish red color turn^ to xnagenta-red with bluidi 
gre^ fluorescence on diln. (violet, bluish violet); 2*- 
' amino, needles with Cu-red luster, m. above 290® (brown, 
bright reddish brown); 4*^mtno, needles with Cu-red 
luster, does not m. 290® (— , reddish brown); 2*-HO, 
dark red-brown, m. above 2^® (greenish blue, violet); 
4'-HO (greenish blue, dfU'k violet). V. Ibid. ^12.-— 

2.1- Naphthothiophen-3*-indoHndigp (HI) and 2,1-naphiho- 
thtophen-2^-acenaphihylenindigo (IV) and th^ dmvs., 
prepd. by condensing II witli isatins and aoenaphthene- 

g qutuones, arc beautifully cdored cryst. oompds. whidi 
dye cotton powerfully from a hyposulfite vat; as com- 
pared with the 1,2-ibomers they in general produce colon 
toward the red and although the shades are strong the 
tinctorial effect, unlike that produced by the phenanthrene 
compds. (preceding abstr.), is somewhat lighter than 
that of the l,2-isomer8. Anhyd. NaiCOi in ale. proved 
to be a useful condensing agent in the prepn. of some of 
these oompds. which could not be obtained with AcOH 
9 and ooned. HCl. Most of them are readily sol. in a 
hyposulfite vat with yrilow or orange color. The colon 
imparted to ooned. H1SO4 and to cotton, resp., are given 
in parentheses. HI, dark pink, does not m. 295® (Uue, 
scarlet), Dsnes. of HI: 5'-Cl, needles with viq|et*4ed 
luster, m. above 290® (— , violet-red); needles 

with Cu-red luster, does not m. 295® (— , dark led- 
); S\7^-dLBr, needles with reddiih vblet luster, 
1^7® , reddUh brown); chooolatKed, 
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m* above (bqribming to niUime 280*) (viidet* 1 
chocolate-brown)* iv» scarlet, does not m. 20o% aol. in 
hot PhNOi» pyridine and xylene with red color (billet 
red). Dmos, of IV: choo(ilate-btown» nt. 

200-2* (evolving red-brown vapors at 260*) (blue, green) ; 

S* fi*-dlnUTO, Cu-red, m. above 295* (- *, greenish brown) . 
^^•Naphtholhiophefi-l-aceanthrylenindigo from n and 
aoeanthraquinone, brownish red, m. above 295* (-*, 
reddish brown). J^*:f,I^napJihothiopheHethyUniud^Ot 
from U and glyoxal-NallSOa, reddish violet, m. above ‘ 
290* (green, daxk violet). C. A. R. 

Optically active aryl sulfoi^ fa^ adds. Wadaw 
Piechiilek and Jerzy Suszko. Koasniki Ckem, 13, 520-9 
(1933) (in German 529). PhenyUkiodifnHhylglyeoUc acid 
(I) is obtained by mixing 40 g. MeiCBrCG^H in 100 oc. 
ale. (cooled on ice) and 10 g. NaOH (satd. soln.) with 
28 g. PhSH in 110 cc. ale. and 12 g. NaOH (50% soln.). 

It is kept on ice for several hrs., then at room temp, over- 3 
night, refluxed 12 hrs., ooned. to half, txiilcd 8 hrs., dUd. 
vrith HsO and acidified with H1SO4. £xtn. with ether 
and recrystn. from Celli gives 30 g. of crystals contg. 
0.5 mol. CaH« and m. 65-6*. Derivs. of 1 prepd. were: 
acid chloride (11), a yellow oil, ba 108-10*; amide, m. 
69-70*. Phenylsulfoxydimeihylaceiic acid (III) is 
obtained by keeping^bdow 60“ 4.8 g. of 1 in 10 cc. glacial 
AcOH and 3 oc. 30% H|Oa (IV) . The A^H is removed, 
the residue dissolved in CHCla, and petr. ether added; ^ 
the crystals m. 121-2* (3.3 g. yield) . II is obtained from 
SOClf and m. f-IH cinehontdine soli, m. 162-6*, [a] If 
—136.2*; 14X1, m. 122-3*, [aJV —93.8*; d-IH quinine 
saU, m. 167-9*. [aJV --40.7*; dl4Il, m. 122*. Phenyl- 
sul^yidimethylaceUc acul (V) is obtained by heating 1 g. 
/-Ill in 7 cc. glacial AcOH on a water bath with the addn. 
of 1.6 oc. ly dunng the course of 2 hrs. The solvent is 
expelled an'd a brown oil, cryst. after moistening with - 
HaO and rubbing, is obtained, washed with HjO, dried 
and recrystd. from CaHa, it m. 146-7* (yield 47%). 
El ester of V, from II, abs. ale. and IV, m. 89-40*. /- 
Fhenylsulfoxyacelic acid (VII), m. 119-20*, IwlV 
—179.5*; cinckonidine salt, m. 174-6* (decompn.), 
l«11f —179.1*; d-Vn, m. 119-20*, MV 180.6*, was 
bek obtained from its cinchonine salt, m. 138-40* (de- 
oompn.), [a]lf 220.5*. Optical rotations were detd. 
with c - 1 and the solvent CHCl. + BtOH (2 + 1). 6 

C. T. Ichniowski 

Structure and rearrangement of iV-a^lpyrazolea. 
K. V. Auwers and K. Dietrich. /. prakt. Chem* 139, 
65-98(1934). — Benzoylacetone yields the following ky- 
draaoHcs: acetyl, m. 117-8*; propionyl, m. 87-8*; butyryl, 
m. 61-8*; phenylacetyl, m. 049^; carbethoxy, m. 104-5*; 
beneoyl, m- 130-2*; o^toluyL, m. 113-4*; m-4oluyl, m. 
Ill*; f4oluyl, m. 148^50*. The hydazones with 10 
parts POCli 1 day at 0* give the acylpynuolea. 1-Acetyl- ' 
3-methyl-5^hen^pyrazole (I), m. 45.5-6.5*; rearrange* 
ment by hating 15-20 min. in vacuo and distg. gives the 
3-phenyl-5-methyl deriv. (11), bu 158-60*, m. 36-8*; 
a mixt. of the 2 is liquid at room temp. 1-Propionyl 
analog of I, m. 33-4*; of n, m. 77-8.5*, also obtained 
from the pyrazole and EtCOCl. 1-Butyryl analog of I, 
m. 34-6.6*; of U, bw 160-2*, m. 72-2.6*. 1-Phenyl- 
acelyl analog of 1, m. 104.5-5.5*; of H, bn 178-80*, m. o 
58-9.5*. 1-Carbethoxy analog (III) of I, m. 65-6* (in 1 
prepn. the m. p. was 50.5-1.5*); that (IV) of II, bio 
193*, m. 73.5-4.5*. I-Beneoyl analog of I, m. 8^*, 
results from the B-Me ether of BzCHiAc (I^C(OMe):- 
CHCOMe) at 40-50* in abs. EtOH; of U (V), m. 83-4*; 
this results from the hydrazonc and POClt in place of 
the eiqpeoted I deriv. J-o-Toluyi analog of I, m. 63-5*; 
of n, m. 86.5-7.5*; l-m-tolu^ analog of I, m. 79-80*; 
of n, m. 56-7*, bu 224-6*. 1-p-Toluyl analog of I, m. 9 
78-9*; of II, m. 68-70*. Methylphenylpynaoie and 
KCNO give d^benyl-<5-methylpyrazole-l^Giirbozy]ic 
amide. The o-nitrobeneo^hydraaone of oxymethylene- 
ocetoi^ m. ^87-9*; l-o-nUrobeneoylS-methylpyrae^, 
m* 130*; S^enelhyl isomer, m. 118.5-9.5*; rearrangement 
eapts. nve a mixt. of isomers. l-o-Nitrobeneoyl-4,6- 
mneth^fpyraeolej m. 118-80*; $,4-dimetk^ tsomer, 
m. 149-60** HydsoarmethylBiiaaoctp^^ yields a 


benadyihydraeone, m. 148*, an cnUtrebenaoylkydraeone 
yellow, m. 151-2*, and a eafbetkoxyhydmaone, m. Ih ' 
SB*. l-c-Nitrobeneoyl4^Pkenytpj^cMe, m. 101-2*; 3 . 
phenyl iacmer, bu 208-10*, m. 107B-6B** The 2 7. 
carbethoxy dems., m. 58-9* (in 1 ezpt. 37-9*) and 
bu 192*; the 5-Ph isomer has dl*** 1.1165, »**•* 1.53:^59 
1 .58860, 1.55282 for a, He ai^ fl; the 8-Ph isomer hu.' 
di* 1.1664 and d^ * 1.1222; 1.57216, 1.57901 

l. 59663; * 1.54562, 1.55195, 1.56897 for a. He and 

3 . m has dl* * 1.1094, « 1.53100, 1.53681, 1.55(Ha 

IV has dl** » 1.0853, • 1.63669, 1.64136, 1.6571 h' 

V has dS»-^ 1.1043, n**-' 1.59080, 1.68908, l.Olvur, 
Et l-earbethoxy-S-fneihylpyraaole-3-carboxylaU, bit 178 0 ' 
dj» » 1.1709, «“*• 1.48876, 1.49243, 1.50191; z-o- 
mirobenMoyl deriv., 107*. Bt acetophenoneoxaUU' 
gives a benaoylhydratone, m. 109-12*, wbidi does not 
yi<fld a pyrazole, the Bz group being split off; the carbeth’ 
oxyhydraaone, m. 88-90*. Et l^acetyl-3{5)-phenylpyra- 
eole-5(3)-carboxylat^ m. 109-10*; the 1-carbethoxy derw , 

m. 89-1*; a 9.700% soln. in a-CioH/Mc has dj*-* 1.0377. 

a** * 1.60386, 1.61268, 1.63319. C. J, West 

Effect of constitution on the rearrangement of the 
phenylhvdrozonoB of oome unsymmetriewy aubstituted 
dibenzolscetonea. L. Chas. Raiford and Edward L 
Hill. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 174-6(1^4). — Styryl 4^ 
methylstyryl ketone, m. 107-8* (67% yield); 4-bJtO 
deriv., m. 77-8* (68%) ; 4-PrO deriv., m. 119-20* (00%) , 
these were prepd. from PhCH:CHAc and the pni])fr 
aldehyde with NaOII in 50% EtOH . Styryl 4*dtmcthyb 
aminostyryl ketone yields a phenylhydr ozone, yellow, m. 
162-8* (52% yMd) ; this could not reduced l^y Na-Hg 
but heating with AcOH for 1 hr. gives the compd. 
HsiNt, yellow, m. 133-4*; the pioducl from p-Mp. 
NCtH«CH:CHAc and PhNHNHt, l-phenyl-3^styryl^U 
(4-dtmethylamtnophenyl)pyr azoline, yellow with gieeinsh 
fluorescence, m. 166 other compds. with the radical 
in position 5 are: p-tolyl, yellow, m. 167 S'*; 4-meiJmy- 
phenyl, yellow, in. 124"; 4-ethoxy phenyl, yellow, m 
126-7"; 4-propoxyphenyl , greenish yellow, m. 118 9 , 
3,4-methylenedtoxyphenyl, amber, m. 167-8*. Oxidation 
gives the following i,5-diphenylpyrazolc-3-cart)Oxylir 
adds: 4-MeO, m. 196-7*; 4-EtO, m. 163-4"; 4-MeiN, 
m. 141-2*. These oxidation products are the acids ex* 
pected if the clasing of the pyrazolinc ring takes place in 
the direction of the Ph radical contg. the **non-acidic’* 
group; this is opposite to that observed when ketcmi^ 
with *'add-forming" substituents were emplo3red. 

C. J. West 

Synthesis of tliiazolebarbituric acids. XIH. Florcno 
E. Hooper and Treat B. Johnson. /. Am. Chem, Soc 
56, 484-5(1934).— 2-Methyl-4-chloromethylthiazolc and 
CHBt(COiEt)s give 59% of di-El eihyl{2^meihyllh%asoU 
4^methyl)malonate, bi.» 168-74*; condensauon with 
CO(NH2)t gives 63% of S4Uhyl-5-(2-methyUhuisole-4’ 
methyl) barbituric oM, m. 261-6*. Di-Et ethyl -[2- 
phen^hiaeole-4-metlfyl)malonate, pale yellow,. 64.* 20h 
11* \^% 3deld); the free acid, m. 146*; 5-ethyl4-(2- 
pkenyltkiaa^-4-meth:fi) barbituric acid, m. 210- 11 *. From 
2«pb^yl-4-c]iloromethylthiazole there were also prepd 
the 4-methoxymethyl deriv., bi 116®, the phenoxymelkvl 
deriv., m. 67-8*, and the tkiophenoxymethyi denv , m. 
42*. The pharnMCol. investigation is in progress. 

C. J. 

Polymerization of 2-mefhyl-4-Ghloroinethylfhiazole 
Florence B. Hooper and Treat B. Johnson. /. dm 
Chem. Soc. 56. 479-1(4934) .—(aCHt)tCO and Mf; 
CSNHi in Me.0 give ClffHiCOCHiSCMc:NH IIU. 

whic^ yields with ZnCb 2 -methyl- 4 -MoromethyUhtasoU, 

\H 05-7* (total yidd 75-80%); on standing at mom 
temp, or more rapidly by heating at 110-15* it yields a 
dimer, does not m. 800*; this pdymerisatiou is analogoub 
to the transformation of w-haloethyldialkylammes into 
cydsc quaternary salts and the product may be 
seated structurally aa a piperaziiie deriv. C. J. 

Mhydro^lB-ffJfXttBs. TV. The aynth^ 
T4HiQvolaoloae and a4iy4foiy-l^beaaog^fi^^ 
Raynoid C. Fuaon, M. B. Davis, B. H. 

▲. V. TMk. /. Am. am. Sm. M. »5>7(10M. 
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cf. C. A. t6» 24aS.M CHt)i CHiC PIi (X) b iMfeiitf with 

0| in AcOH tad the oranlde deoompd. In the pmtaot of 
/n diiit« giving y^hemayihtUyratd^lfyd^ (IX). whkh could 
not be distd.; the NaHSQi deriv. end aq. NaCN give 
n-kydraxy-y^bMMoyhnUroni^ m. 151-1.5*; oonod. 
IICI gives Bx(CHf)iCH(OH)COai CDI), m. 117.5-8.5% 
identical with the compd. obtained by the degradation or 
2-phenyl-8-eyano-6-benasQyl-5,6-dihydro-l ,4-pyraii. Bs* 
(CHf)aCQiH» in. 126% rteulted by the oxidation of X 
with lCMn04 or Qi or of n with KMn04; the y-Br derw^ 
in. 97-8* (^% yidd) ;^ydrolyai8 with HgO gives 7- 
l)enzoyl-7-butyrolactone (IV), m. 78r-9*; in attempts to 
prep, the benzoate of HI nearly quant, yields of Xv were 
obtained when the Br deriv. reacted with BzOAg. 

C. J. West 

Synthesis of S-d-d-i^ucosidoln^ add. Raymond M. 
Haim. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 485-6(1934). — Con- 



acid{2-hydroxymeihyl^^fi-d^^ucostdO’^I,4^pyrine)pm. li7- 
107.3* (0.1470 g. in 25cc.HiO),the hydrolysss 
licnig accomplished with MeONa. C. J. West 

Koromamin, the eolori^ matter of '‘kuramame.** 
H Chika Kuroda and Mizu Wada. Proc. Imp. Acad. 
(Tokyo) 9, 617-20(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 2448.— The 
n>()-5ol. coloring matter in the seed-coat of kuromame 
has iK^en shown to be the monoglucoside of cyanidin 
(.hlondc; the HiO-insol. mailer is the same anthoeyw. 
Ihc same cryst. compd. is obtained from the coloring 
iiuiLUr of kuromame, regardless of differences in the 
\ irirty and the locality of production. C. J. West 
Action of ultra-violet rays on pyridine. V. Hetectiim 
of primasy aromatic amines; me behavior of pyridine 
denvatives in ultra-violet li^ht; the nature of jdboto- 
pyridine. Hans Frt^ytag. J. ^akt. Chem. 139, 44-62 
11M.J3); cf. C A. 28, 768^,— Color reactions are given 
for photopyndine (I) with 4-HtNCiH4COkEt, 4,3-H,N- 
lH())C4H.COiEt, 4-H,NCai4CO,(iso-Bu), 4-H,NCiH4- 
LOiCIl,CH,NKt,. p-C4H4(NHMe),, 2-HiNC4H4COiII, 
o-aiinnophthalic acid and its 2-Mc ester, p-HtNCeH40Me, 
tnanimomesitylenc and aminoterephthalic add; the 
iuUns do not seem to be very characteristic. 'Fhe be- 
liavior 111 ultra-violet light of the 2-, 3- and 4-Mc, 2,4- 
diui *J,6-di-Mc and 2,4,6-tn-Me derivs. of CiH^ is 
riistritied and the color reactions with d-CioHjNHt re- 
lunlcd, 2- and 3-pyndiiiecarboxvhc adds, 2,3,4,5- 
]>vnclmetetracarboxylic acid, a dibromopyridine, m. 
Ill , «'i-iutropvridine and pyridine-3-6ulloaic add were 
also studied. I is formed otdy in the presence of G^; 
Oi and IliOt react with CiHiN but not with the forciation 
oi 1, I is very probably 'he NH4 salt of enolic glutaconic 
aldelivdc; the dyestuffs from 1 are therefore identical 
With the. known pyndine dyestuffs. C. J. West 
Azopyridines. Alfred Kirpal. Bsr. 673,70-1 (1984).— 
I he 2.2 '-azopyridine (I) prepd. by reduction of 2-C^4- 
NNOj m alk. soln. with A^C^ (C. A. 26, 3505) sras ap- 
p.ir( uUy not identical with tlmt (11) obtained by oxida- 
tion ot 2-Cill4NNHt with NaOCl. In further expts. to 
obtain larger amts, of the substance in absolutdiy pure 
form for dipole measurements it sras found that the sup- 
posidly homogeneous IX contained traces of halogen 
whua could not be removed by repeated crystn. hm 
otr. solvents; this uras finally effected accidentally when 
a sample crystd. from a Very coned, aq. soln. in edd 
Wi*dther. The pure IX can now generally be obtained 
quiu n^adily by rubbing it with ice water. It crystallizes 
|n flat prisms with 8 H|0, m. 30*, which quiddy lose 
tUi^ir water of crystn. in the air; the mother liquors yield 
impurity, S^kloro-2f2*^aMOpyridine (HI), orange-rad, 
^ 13r>*. As X is stable toward NaOCl or free Cl at 
foom temp.. In the formation of XH the dilorlnation must 
P^^de the oxidation. The structure of XH was estab- 
^ by the synthesis of XH Im 2-CiH«NNHi and 2,5- 
^N(N£Ud[ irith aq. KOC2; at the same time there 
^ feroMd loaae X and 


"I reddUh, m. 248% Which to obtained almost exdusivdy 
from 2,5-CANrNSi)Cl done with KOa. C. A. R. 

Prapantloii of of-pyiUi^ halldos from a-ainlnopyildino 
by the dlaso veadioii. Lyman C. Craig. /. Am. Cham. 
See. 56, 231--2(1984}.— o-Bromopyridine can be prapd. 
conveniently and cheaply by dimtizatiem of a-amino- 
pyrldine in HBr in the presence of excess Br. The a-I 
compd. could not be prepd. The a-Br deriv. and anhyd. 
J CuCN give 74% of o-pyridyl cyanide, fan 118-20*, b. 
* 222.5-8.5% C. J. West 

The behavior of the pyridine ring on olectmiMmtoal 
ooridatlon. IV. Piperidine. MoriakI Yokoyama and 
Kadzuo Yamamoto. Bull. Chem. Soe. Japan 8 , 306-12 
(1933). — Piperidine (6.15 g.) in 100 oc. 2 AT H!^4 was 
dectrolyzed fur 1.5 hrs. at 22* in a day cell with Pb foU 
as anode and Pt foil surrounding the cdl as cathode. 
The c. d. WM 0.05 amp. per sq. cm., the quantity 13 amp. 
3 hra. f-Aminovaleric acid, succinic acid, NH|, glutaiK 
add, HCO^H. CO| and CO were isolated. The probable 
primary product, 3-ammovaleraldehyde, could not be 
isolated but its presence was indicated by a odor test 
with fuchsin. The^ decreased sharply at first. The 
euirent yidd was 75.9% after 1 hr. and const, at about 
58% after 2 hra. Janet E. Austin 

Constitiftlon of conhydrine. Eniest Sp&th and Erich 
^ Adler. Monatsh. 63, 127-40(1933).— Conhydrine (I), 
^ heated with P|0» in PhMe at 120 -40* for 5 hra.. gives a 
coniceine mixt., reduced to a dihydro deriv., identical 
with (—) -coniine. That I to l-(a-piperidyl)propan-l-ol 
is sul^tantiated by the following work. I, Mel and 
MeOH with KOH give meth^onhydrine^Mel , m. !Sffil-3*; 
AgtO gives a base which decomps, fn vacuo to conhydrine^ 
melhine (H), CiiHnON, bio 91% [a]V 30.36% di* 0.8616; 
picrate, m. 10^10*; H absorbs no Ht, contains no HO 
c group and with H|0 and Nal gives the methlodide. H 
and Mel in MciCO give a metkiodide (IH), m. 134-5*, 
MV 16.6* (12.062% soln. in HiO). The base from 
IH and AgiO on distn. gives a compd. C1H14O (IV), brn 
157-0% d:« 0.858, MV 28.7*, and the compd. CoHiA 
(V), m. 75-6% which contains 2 active H atoms. !l^- 
duction of IV gives the compd. CsHioOi, m. 94-6*, which 
yidds valeric acid on oxidation. Oxidation of V gives 
EtCHO and succinic acid. IV is transformed into V 
6 by heating with HsO 2 hrs. at 170-80*. IV is therefore 
CHiiCHCHiCHfCH CHEt.O and V is CH,:CHCH.- 


L 


CH|CH(OH)CH(OH)Et. C. T. West 

Itoeudo basM. IV. Mechanism of formatioa of di- 
moleoilar ethers from pseudo bases. Aromatle nature 
of heterocydie compounds. John G. Aston and Perdval 
A. lAssdle. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 426-^^934); cf. 
C. A. 26, 728.— A method for the calcn. of the i^ton- 
taneous sp. reaction rate of an ionic reaction from ra- 
stotance-time plots has been outlined. The rate of 
formation of dimol. ethers from 1-methyl- (X) and 1,2- 
dimethylquinolinium hydroxide (H) has been measti^ 
by a cond. method at 25*; the measurements indicate a 
reaction 2nd order with respect to the pos. ion and 2nd 
order with respect to the OH ion in either case. Measure- 
ments at 33.8* on I yield a value of the formal heat of 
; activation of 10,420 cals. 1,2-Dimethylpyrazolinium 
and -pyridinium hydroxides do not yidd ethers at 25*; 
both bases ore strong dectrolytes. The sp. reaction rate 
const, cnied. for a reaction bimol. with respect to the 
pos. and neg. ions, resp., cor, for the Bnmsted salt effect, 
was 710 for I and 100 for H at 25* (both m moles per 1. 
per br. in 1 if sdn.) ; in the same units the corresponding 
rate for 1,2,5-trimcthylpyraztnium hydroxide was 8.9 X 
10*. C. T. West 

Quinoline derivatives. XLH. Derivatives of 2-piionyl- 
4'-«sainoqoinidino. Haniu John. J. prakt. Chem. 139, 
97-104(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1884.— 2-Pbenyl-4'-aiiiino- 
quiaaUne-4-wbozplic add (X) results in 205 g. ^Id 
from 100 g. ^HiNCAAc, 120 g. isatin and 165 9 * KOH 
in 885 oc. HiO on heating 20 hrs.; ifs sitor, light ydlow, 
m. 123*; Bl sdw, light ydlow, m. 145*. Heating 77 g. 
X above the m. p gives 42 g, 2«pheiiyl-4^ 

(ID» light yellm, m. 186*; di^Ac dsrto., 
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m. 234*; ftmyl itrin., m. 100*; imqiMfM 1 
dmt., m, 158.6*; p-mlkylkiityMeiu itrit., in. 171*; 
P’lmtluinbimyUdtiu itrk., m. 100*; hmm itrif., at. 
130*. n with KCNOm 2 i7HCl gives 
4'-iu'$a, m. above 800*; 4'-Mouna, brick^ed. m. 200*; 
4'-tdM0urea, r^-brown. m. 217*. II and HCHO in 
BtOH-KOH give N,ff'-tis(g-fihMyU*-qiuiul^miaiy- 
luudiamint, m. 172*. n and give N,N'-bui>- 
flmyl^'-^tnolyt)tkiimrea, m. 218*. The diaao compd. , 
front n and 8-hydroxyquinoliiie give the onange compd. * 
CmHhONi, tn. 262*. C. J. West 

Svnihasis of ciiichoDhaiis boat <ii«— 

R. N. DuPuis md^. G. Lfadn^. /. Am. Chm. 
Soc. 50. 471-2(1034).-3-PhenacylideiieQsiiidale (2 g.). 
20 cc. ccnicd. HCl and 20 oc. 05% EtOH, refluied 2 hn. 


at 120^, aive 72% crude cinchophen (2-phenyleiiidiomnic comm. 
acid); 4 -Mederiv., 95%yidd; 4'-Br deriv.» 86% yield; in ue 
4'-Cl dmv,, tn. 2^-6* (cor.), 65% yield. HaW4 may 3 NaOH 
also be used, though the yield is not as large. C. J. W. introdt 
Isoqulnoline dafivatives. m. J-IsoquimiUiiecaihox- interac 
ylic aelda. H. J. Harwood and T. B. Johnson. /. Am. 

Ckem. Soc. 56, 408-9(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 6743.— The Actic 

Me ester, m. 143-4^ and the Ei after, m. 118-19^ of dines. 
o-benzamido-3,4-dimethoxycinnamic add, on catalytic Am. 
reduction give the Me ester, m. 104-5^ and the Bi ester, bromo] 
m. 100-1”, of J7-beasoyl-3,4-dimethoxyphenylalanme; Nainl 
these esters with PsOi in bmling xylene give the Me eater, ^ Na std 
m. 120.5-1.5”, and the Et ester, reap., of l-phenyl«6,7- about 
diniethoxy-3,4-dihydro-3-isoquinoliiiecarboxylic add (1). bromoi 
I with SOCls and MeOH gives Me l^hen^-6,7-dtmeth- meihmc, 
oxy-3-4soquinoUnecarhoxylate, m. 172-3”; the free drolyzt 
acid, m. 216-6.6”; 1 with PCU in CiHi ^ves an add If, in t 
chloride, whidi regenerates the Me ester of I with MeOH. remove 
Heating I in CA causes decarboxylation, dying i- bromoi 
pkenyli^7^dimethoxy-3,4^dihydroisoguinoline (u), m. e BtOH 
120.^1.5”, identic^ with that obtained by the ring NHi a 
dosure of N^(3,4->dmeikoxypheHylethyl)beiuafmde, m. omtiia- 
90-1”, prepd. from homoveratryhunine and BzCl in gives 5 
10% KaOH. The chloride from 1 and SOCli with Eti- bromk 
NCHiCHsOH gives the diethylamtnoethyl ester ci It, 
m. 168.6-0”. C. J. West comps 

^ximidines. CXL. ^frimidinea derived from car- pyrimt 
bethoiyinaloiiic aldehyde. Elizabeth Dyer and Treat B. 2-ethos 
Johnson. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 222-5(1934); cf. 6 Synl 
C. A. 28, 154*, 1040^— (EtO)sCHCHtCObEt, bi 65”, derival 
iiV 1*4101, and HCOiBt with Na in BtiO give the Na Am. ( 
salt (I) of carbethoxymalonic aldehyde, amorphous: Cu PhNH 
salt, blue-green, m. 205” (decompn.); K salt, m. 264” KOH 
(decompn.). I and El pseudothiourea-IIBr in HjO dve N-pke\ 
46% of the compd. NH:C(SEt)NHi.OIlCC(COiBt):- gives 
CHOH (ID, m. 143.5-4.5”, and a little 2-ahylmercapto- 196”, ^ 
5-carbethoxypynimdtne (HI), m. 47-8”; HI also results with a 
from n by heating with AciO for 4 hn. at 100”; n in ' (j^Hii 
AcOH and PhNHNHs gives l-phenyl-4-carbethoxy- aimorf 
pyrazole, m. 99-100”; BtOH-KOH hydrolyzes n to rednoi 
OHCC(COiEt) : CHOK. Careful hydrolysis of HI gives Deri 
2-ethylmercapto-5-carhoxypyrimidine (IV), m. 182^”. David 
Hydrolysis of m or IV with cooed. HCl gives 2-keto-3m Pipera 
carboxypyrtmuhne, turns brown above 220”; it seps. bisipk 
with 1 mol. HfO; Et ester, m. 163-4”, crystals with 1 
mol. HiO. 1 and CO(NHi)i give 34% of Ei fi’mrea-a- 9 dtanisi 
formylpropionate, m. 175” (decompn.) ; CS(NHs)i gives CQiH 
34% of the fi4hiourea derw., dehydrated to 24lno-5- 146.5- 

carbeikoxypyrimidine, bright yellow, m. 214-6” (de- (86%) 
compn.); with ClCHiCOiH this yields 2-mmxaiAoac0tie (CCU) 
acdd^-earbelhoxypyriinidine, m. 175-6.5”, 1 g. of which (deeoa 
dissolves in 100 cc. boiling and 600 oc. cold HiO. \80%) 

C. J. West (78%) 
SynChails of pyrazloe by the eata]^ dehydrogenatloii effeots 
of othanoiamine. J. G. Aston, T. E. Peterson and J. 9 Oon 
Holowchak. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 153-4(1934). — Nlkaw 
Pyrazine can be prepd. by the catalytic dehydrogenation is dbli 
of ethanolamme, the most favorable conditions brag a Cu of the 
«. catalyst at a temp, of 300”; the catalyst loses its activity CuHit 
\ after a few brs. of use. The yield was 5.6% of pyrazine does r 
\ Iscdated u the HgCh salt. Most of the amine disappears CHiNi 
I by side reactions producing resins, which render the in whi 
^ oatslyst hmetive. C. J. West dss trp 


AlkfIstloB of sfdflddlsMi. An •**««np* to onoife 1. 

(D (0.6 *g.), heated I? hts.^7^Sl80^^ 
methylcytofl^ (H). 1 and Mel in MeOH give 75% 
of a 2-metkiodide, m. 128” and then 230-5”; the action 
of AgkSOi in BbO gives Q; decoi^. by refluxing in 95% 
EtOH for 3 hrs. gives 75% of II; oonod. HCl gives U 
nearly quant.; hnting at 13(Hi” causes a loss m 32% 
of the Mel; at 140”, 42% afte 15 rain. Heating ax 
140-5” at 1 mm. gives a trace of l,3-dmetk3dc^sine 
(IIDt n and an I salt, probably J-meth^^sine 3 ^ 
methiodiide (IV), converted by AgSOi into 111, which » 
hydrolyzed in acid medium to 1,3-dimethylunicU, char- 
acterized by its 5-Br deriv. (V). IV, m. 265-6” (de- 
compn.), rmults from n, Mel and abs. MeOH on standing 
in the diwk at room temp, for several months; coned. 
NaOH gives m, m. 147.5”; Br gives V. Attempts to 
introduce glucose in the 1-position of cytosine by the 
interaction of acetobromofduoose and I were unsuccessful 

C. J. West 

Action of alkali and ammonia on 2,4-dlalkoxypyrimi. 
dinea. Guido E. Hilbert and Eugene F. Jansen. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 134-9(1934).— 2,4-Dichloro4>. 
bromopyrimidine (60 g.) in 50 cc. abs. MeOH with 21 g. 
Na in 300 cc. MeOH, cautiously refluxed 2 hrs., rive 25 g. 
Na salt dt a-bromo-fi-methylisoureidoaar^ic acid (I), m 
about 250” (decompn.); with coned. HCl it yields 5- 
bramotiracil (11) ; AcOH gives 4~kAo-3,4^th^ro~2’ 
meUioxy-3-bromopyrimidmf, m. 190” (decomt^n )» hy- 
drolyzed by coned. HCl to II and gives I with NallCOi 
If, in the 1st reaction, the NaCl is filtered and ^ MtOIl 
removed in vacuo, there results 80% of 2,4-dtimhox\^J~ 


bromopyrimidine (HI), m. 63-4”; heating m with 60% 
EtOH contg. NaOH gives I. Ill and M^H satd. w^h 
NHi at 0”, heated at 80” for 96 hrs., rive 2-methoxy4~ 
amino-S-bromopyrinUdine, m. 134-6”; with coned. HCl it 
gives S-bromocytosine, decompg. at 245-55”, also prepd. by 
bromination ^ cytosine; in the latter reaction some 
.^,5-dibromO’S-hydroxy-S,6-dihydrocytosine-HBr {?), d**- 

comps. 175-80”, also results. 2,4-Dieihoxy-5ifom* 
pyrimidine, m. 72-4” (56% yield); 4-keto-3,4^thydr0’ 
2-ethoxy-5’iromopynmidinr, m. 163”. C. J. West 
Syntnesis with i9,/9'-didiloroethyl ether. Morpholine 
deiivativei. W. Nelson Axe and Charles Freeman. J 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 478-9(1934).— (aCHtCHi)sO and 
PhNHNHi, yefluxed in the presence of sufficient 40% 
KOH to care of the HCl formed, give 20-30% of 
N-phen^minomorphohne, m. 107 5”; p-C»H4(NHs)i 
gives 65-65% of N,N'-phenylene-l,4-dimorphoimr, in 
196”, which gives interesting cefior reactions when treated 
with solos, of salts of heavy metak, halogens and acids 
(9 -H|NCiH 4 )i rive.s 35-40% of N,N^-btphenylene4,4 • 
mrnorphohne, m. 228.5”. ffpCcH4(NHs)i gave only 
rerinout material. C* J* West 

]£^voa of pftmrazine. 1. C. B. Prilard and 
David Addson. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 150(1934) - 
Pipenunne faexahynlrate (I) and I^CH«COCl give /.4> 
bislpkenyiac§tyt)piperamne, m. 150-1® (66% yirid). 
I,4iislhydroeinnamyl) deriv., ra. 122.6-3” (01%)? 
dianiso^ deriv., m. 192.5-3.6” (50%). 1 and PhCHr 
COtfl give lA^faperasonium l,4-bts{phen:dacetate), in^ 
146.5-7.5” (80^; bts(hydrocmnamate), ra. 150.5-1 
(86%); 4iomsoate, m. 172-4” (90%). I and Clr 
(CCUl)t rive l*piperaaonium acid malonate, m. 
(deoompn.) (90%); add C,C-diethylmalonate, m. «0 1 
1,4-pipmuoutum bii(ethylmalonate), m. 144 
(78%). These oomp^. are being studied for ph^ 
effeett* C. J. West 

OgoaMtntteo of peganine. Ernst Spath aud Ediiarf 
NlkawlU. Bir.6»r45^(1934).--P«fa»iws (I)^^ 
is obtaiiMd from the mother Uquors in tte technical prepn> 
of the alkaloids of Pemmum harmah and has the compn 
CiiHwONs, m. 208-10 , coataina no MeO or NMe grwp. 
does not react with the usual keteme reageM 
CHiNi; with AciO It gives an oily Ac dmv., b#*® 23^ • 

ia iriiieh the Ac vxrap it w kKMdy hdd 
dMtnir Om CMW of AfiiO bir Mdw wkli m*>r 
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la tbe Mfenamtioii of I. Thlo poiati to the ebeenee of 
A secood^ or primary N atom» and the pfeaeaoe of an 
active H atom (Zerevitinov) indicatea that 1 contains 
a HO group* whkh is confirmed by the fonnatkm with 
rOCli of a disoxyehhropit^tmns, CnHnNia* somewhat 
fnsenish platdiets* m. 136-7”. With KMnOi in faintly 
aik. suspmision at room temp. 1 rapidly uses up the eqtmr. 
of approx. 5 atoms 0, yidding an add (H)* whose Me 
ester, CiiHiiQiNt (piepd. :|dth CHsNi), m. 162.6”* gives , 
anthrsnSie add almost ipiantitativdy with boOing 20% 
KOH. The compn of the ester and the behavior of the 
acid toward KMnOi pdht to a quinazoline. Of the 
4 possible quinazoline esters whidi could give anthranilic 
acid on alk. deavage* 3 should also give NHt or MeNHa, 
nuther of whidi was dieted in any appreciable amt. 
This leaves only the structure Me 4»Me^3,4^hydfo^ 
qutnaMolyl-^-ac^aie for the ester; on alk. cleavage it 
should therefore give* along with anthranilic add* glyco- 
Loll which was actudly is^ted as hippuric add. The 
free acsd (11), from the ester and hot coned. HCl* m. 
235-7” (sUght decompn.); meihyiamide, from the ester 
and MeNHi*in abs. ale.* m. 233-6”. Attempts to dc- 
larbozylate 11 by heating it above its m. p. or treating it 
with fuming HCl in sealed tubes did not give homogeneous 
cryst. products in sufficient amt. for study; heating with 
quinoline and Naturkupfer C at 240”* however* yidded 
3-n]cthyl-4-keto-d,4-dihydroquinazoline* m. 103-6”. 11 
was unchanged |;>y long hydrog^tion with Pd-charcoal 
at 50”; treatment at 06” with w and coned. HCl, added 
111 the course of 24 hrs., gives a little of an oil of amine- 
like odor* b. 70-Q0” (bath temp.) in a high vacuum* 
having the compn.* CnHuNs* of a desoxyhmhydro^ 
pMmne. Na and AmOH gave desoxytetrah^ropeffwine 
(In), m. 69.6”, yidding an Ac deriv., yellow oil* b. 190- 
2(X)” (bath temp.) in a high vacuum* and contg. an active 
H atom (Zercvitinov). Further reduction with Sn and 
HCl gave the hexahydro compd. In alk. suspension, 
in is sensitive to KMnOi. Attempts to dehydrate 1 
with coned. HCl or P|Oi were unsucce^ul. Of the various 
ytossible structures for 1* that of J-4dlyf-4-kydfnxy-J*4«df- 
hydroquinaxdme, CiHi CH(OH) N(CH|CH:CHi).CH‘.N 

lb m agreement with the above facts. As the double 
bond in the aUyl group could not be detected by catalytic 
hydrogenation* 1 was oxidized with KMnOi in acetone: 
this smoothly ^ave H. The similarity in m. ps. of I 
and Sen’s vasicine and of their chlorodesoxy derivs. 
indicate the 2 bases may be identical, although Spath 
and Nikawitz have not observed an isomenzaUon of I 
by NaOH in acetone* and 1* unlike vasicine* is difficultly 
sol m acetone. C. A. R. 

Evidence for an aqrmmetiical arsenic atom. C. P. 
H Allen* F. B. Wells and C. V. Wilscm. 7. Am. €hem. 
Soc 56* 233-4(1934) ; cf. C. A . 27* 6078.— The treatment 
of 7-chloro-7*12-dihydro-Y-benzpphenar8azine with Ag 
(i-a-bromocamphorsulfonate (I) in AciO gives 2 compds. 
fn*e from halogen (m. 211-2” and 200”)* a yellow compd., 
CjiHMOiNSBrAs* m. 188-9”* [a]V 59.5”* half-life in 
the sunlight* 36 min.* and an tsomer, m. 182-3”* [alV 
351*’* half-life 70 min. The isomeric 12^chloro~7,i2^ 
dih^ro^-bfnMopheMtrsaeine, from d-QoHyNHPh in 
70% yield* yellow* m. 262-3”; with I it gives 2 compds. 
which were Br-fm and 2 tsomers, CnHuOiNSBrAs* 
yellow* m 224-5”* and brown* m. 218-9”. p-Tcdyl-a- 
naphthylamine gives 47% of 7-»chhro-9^mHh^^7,12^ 
dihydro^-beneoph^rsoMine, greenish yellow* m. 258- 
^ I with 1 it gives a smalPquantity of ue compd. CarHw- 
O^SBrAs* yeUow, m. 260”, MV 32.6”, half-fife 26 min. 
^ rotations were m 96% BtOH* using 0.122 g. per 25 cc. 

formation and mutarotation it these diastereo- 
'somers may be considered as evidence in fhvor of an 
as^ tervalent As atom. C. J. West 

Condentatiim of ions toiosnosaUonamldos wtt tri- 
s^efhylsno and witt fomaldolqrdo aohstion. L. 
McMatter. J. Am. Chm. Soc. S6, a04r4(1934).— 
P-McCjl^SCWH| and trioxymethylene in AcOK- 
or 40% HCHO in BtOH-Ha ^ about 40% of 


tehenetid^yUsexahydfo^eym^^irmohe, m. 160B-70A”; 
from PhNHt a compd.* m. 78”, seps.* which decmnps. on 
warming into PhNHs and the original compd. p-Me- 
CASOaNHMe and (CHaO)a or 40% HCHO give the 
compd. CHs(NMeOiSCiHiMe)t. m. 113-4”; BtNH. 
gives a brown viscous liquid. s-MeCiHiSOiNHi and 
40% HCHO ^ves the trUmtae, m. 245.6-6.5 * the PhNHi 
compd. m. 259.2-0.4”; with (CHiO)i there results a 
mixt. of the triiminc and the diimine, m. 168.8-9.9”. 
All m. ps. are cor. C. J. West 

Cactus alkaloids. Z. Constttution of pellotine mad 
a n ha limidine . Bmat Spath and Friedrich Boschan. 
Mematsh. 63, 141-63(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 726.— The 
following facts further confirm the structure for pellotine 
proposed in part IX. O^Beneylpellotine^MeJ, m. 193-5”, 
could not used in the Hofmann degradation because of 
the ease with which the PhCHi group was removed. ()• 
EtkylpMdtne^Mel , m. 18M”; 4% Na-Hg reacts with 
the MeCl deriv. to give a banc oil, partly unsatd.* which 
was catalytically reduced* changed into the methiodide 
and sepd. into 2 compds.* 6*2*d*4-£t(EtO)(MeO)i- 
CiHCHsCHaNMciI (1), easily sol. in MeOH and HsO* 
and 2*3*4*5-Et(BtO)(MeO)aCeHCHMeNMcil (H), diffi- 
cultly sol.* m. 238-9”. With alkali 11 easily splits off 
MeiN* giving the compd. 2*3*4*5-Et(EtO) (MeO)iCiH- 
CH:CHi; this is oxidized by KMnOi in McgCO to i- 
eik2d^2^ethoxy^,4^metkoxybeneotc oM, m. 102-3”; 
HNOi at — 14” gives a small yidd of l-ethyl-2-ethaxy- 
3*4-dimethoxy-5*6-dinitrobcnzene* which was not purified 
but reduced to the 5,(>~d%-NHt derw. (HI)* m. 80 5-1” 
(d»-Bs dertv., m. 229-30”). HI was synthesized by 
starting with the 3*4-di-Me ether of p 3 rrogallolaldehyde* 
2*3*4-HO(MeO)fCaitCHO* which reacts with MeCHNi 
to give 2~ethoxy^^,4^iUmethoxyheneaidehyde, h^.% 120-80”; 
oxidation gives the add* m. 78-9”. Reduction of 2*3*4- 
HO(MeO)iCiHsAc with Zn and HCl gives l-ethyl-2- 
hydraxy-3*4-dimethylbenzene* bn 124”* whose 2-£tO 
dim. bit 122-3”. Nitration and reduction give DI. 

C. J. West 

New method for the pieparation of qulnozaaones. 
Hermann Eichler. 7. pralU. them. 139* 113-14(1984).— 
m-CfHi(OH)t (2 parts) in 19 parts coned. HiSOi* treated 
with 0.8-3 parts solid NaNOi or 1-3.7 parts solid KNOy* 
gives 95-0% of resorufin. C. J. West 

Came alkaloids. H. Conetitutioa of curine (be- 
beerine). Ernst Sp&th and Friedrich Kuffher. Ber. 
ffra* 56-9(1934); C. A. 23* 146.— As stated in the 1st 
paper* mol.-wt. detns. on curine (1) In camphor gave 
values about 20% higher than that calcd. from the 
fonnula (CiiHigO^) assigned to it. When 1 was di- 
gested with 0.6 of the amt. of HCl required for complete 
, neutralization* 0.5 of the I was converted into the HCl 
salt and the other 0.6 remained as free base; hence I 
has no tendency to form basic salts* as might have been 
expected of a diadd base with a doubled mol. wt. To 
exdude the possible disturbing infiuence of the phenolic 
group* an ether adn. of the neutral Me ether was shaken 
out with 0.01 N HCl; the amt. of base passing into the 
aq. layer always corresponded to a mol. wt. d 362 (calcd. 
for the simple empirical formula of the ether 311.18). 

I While the earlier work is thus confirmed, 2 purdy chem. 
methods have been found which indicate definitdy that 
the formula of I should be doubled. The Me ether with 
a rdativdy small amt. of Mel gives a cryst. compd. 
(CiiHsiO!iN)rMeI* m. 257-8” (foaming) in vacuum 
tubes. Also* after partial methylatlon of I with C£Wt 
in ether in the presence of acetone and MeOH and removal 
of the neutral ether* which is insd. in KOH* there remains 
a mist, of phend bases from which can be isdated 1 
> and 2 other oompds. One of tbe latter* m. 206-8”, has 
a MeO content corresponding to the mono-Me ether of 
a compd. C^iHwOiNi; the 2nd is probably a mist, of 
the 2 isomeric mono»Me ethers* as it does not mdt diarply 
(164-60^; it also has dose (14.61%) to the calcd. 
(16«64%) MeO content. The doubted formula also 
makes ft posdble to explain the formation of proto- 
cMeduiic add* along with p^HOdBUCOiR, in the KOH 
fuaioa of L Qaida t ioq of the NAiee coo^. tesultiag 
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from tho %iM Hofnoim d«gradatlcm of the Me ether ef 1 
X xiveet among other products^ M2^,6.0*(MeO)i(H<V 
C)fCiHO]Cai«CChH (Paltls and ^nendoifer, C. i. i4» 
8513). Tile tentative formula 

McOO=CH— C CHi • CHi 

-CH— ArM« 

<!> OMe 

(!: -i cn CH.i-CH 
Jhc(!!h (I;h c-^n 


■bMibi no B wl& Ft «tkfe la eold AcOH, ifUfe la bnt 
Mbi., eapeeUDy HCl, it met 19 10-14 atoms B ttepwiK 


fann. The above Bets faidieate that the add 
group* — * of the strychnine is 
duuiged, probably into ^CtH4-l!i-C:(l*CH(OH) • CiHi—, 


(I;h, (I 

NMe-diH-C i--COMe ^ 

(!tHi-CIIi ^ CH.(!:OMe 

is proposed for the Me ether of I. Exptl. data on the 
position of the diphenyl ether union and &e MeO residues 
in the left half of the mol. are not 3 ret available. 

C. A. R. 

Sophora alkaloids. IV. Alkaloids of the se^s of 
Sppliora pachyeam. A P. Orekhov and N. Proskurnina. 
Bar. 57B* 77-83(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4234.— The seeds ♦ 
contain about the same amt. of alkolmds as the herb 
but low-bmling fractions are completely absent from the 
mizt. of bases obtained fitrni the seeds. The sepn of 
these bases proved to be very difficult and was finally 
effected by tedious fractionation of the HI salts. There 
were thus obtained 2 wellxcharacterised cryst. bases 
CitHiiNiO, sophoearpine (I) and sophocarpuknc (U ) . 

I seps. in cnrstals, m. 81-2®, with 1 mol. HfO, {er]W r 
— ^29.44* (ale.), loses its HjO m vacuo and m. 64-5 , 
shows a max. in its soly. in water at 70-80*, is not at- 
tacked bv boiling several hrs. in ale. KOH; the HCl, 
JffBf and HI sails begin to darken 230-40* but do not 
m. 800*; ckloroaurate, light yellow, ra. 165-70*; ehloro-^ 
piaHmaU, orange-red, m. 209-12® (decompn.); picraUt, 
yellow, m. 155-7*; metkiodide, m. 200-2®. u, m. 

88.88*, is more sol. in cold than in hot water; 
HCl, HBr and HI sails; chhroaurale, yellow ppt. im- 6 
medutely decompg. with sepn. of Au; mdhiadtde, hygro- 
scopic cryst. powder with 2 £tOH raindly deliquf^ng 
In the air. Refluxed in abs. ale. with KOH, n gives the 
K sail, needles with 4 HiO, m. 160-5*, loses 3 HaO at 
105* and the 4th mol. at 125* and then m. 222-G®, of 
sopkocarpuUnic acid, Ci»HtiNfC^ 4HaO, m. 170-5*, which 
loses its HiO at 105* and then m. 200-2*, [o]V 19.16®; 
Moroaufole, yellow, m. 104-5*; chlaraplaUnale, orange- , 
red, does not m. 250*. With Mel in boiling MeOH under ^ 
a r^ux the K salt yidds an ester methioddde, CnHnNiOi- 
Meil.HiO, m. 212-14*. With AciO on the water bath, 
the acid regenerates n. 11 in many respects resembles the 
a-form of matrine, from Sophara an^HfoMa (5. Jlaioes^ 
cans), as described by Kondo (C. A. 22, 1212), but there 
are some appreciable differences, and until they can make 
a direct companion of the 2 p^ucts, O. and P. asdgn 

a distinctive name to n. C. A. R. g 

StfTofanos alksloids. Uavni. An isomer of benzal- 
dihyaxoetiyclinlne. Hermann Leuchs and Hans Beyer. 
Ber. 67B, 108-12(1987) ; cf. C. A. 28, 772*.— In a tope- 
titkm of the work of Kotake and Mitsuwa (C. A. 27, 
5884), the yield of benzaldihydrostrydhnine (I) was not 
as hl|^ as reported by them (75-80%), and the greater 
the amt. of ale. used as solvent the sm^er was the :^eld. 

It was found that along with 1 there is formed, espedally 
in the NaOBt condensation in dil. soto., a c^orless 9 
isomer, isobeumUdihydrosiryelmine, CatHnO^i (IE), m. 

i 87 -«* I«iv -aw* to -aasavo. ta. •!». tite., 

— «65Vd. fa) CHOi ilja% 80fai.)> mol. wt. 460 fat fieShv 
AcOH,*reacts ImsIc to litmus, does not give a color with 
PeClt and gives a neg. Otto reaction (brownidi color at 
moetH melkiodide, m. 278-80® (decompn.); Ac derie,, 
m. 157-9®,j€r]V — 895®/d. (abe. ale.), gives a neg- Otto 

and 


m the formation of n. Oxidation of I according to 
Method I of Kotake and Mitsuwa, with KMnO« m 
MeiCO-AcOH, proceeds as they describe but the chipf 
product (HI) (70% yield), m. 268* instead of 280“ 
UW — 26.6*/d. ( 1 . 8 % in 96% HCOiH) and has th^ 
^C,iHii 04 N*), not OnH,tO,N,; 
HC/ joff, m. 2 ^- 6 *; perehlorale. This corresponds to the 
addn. of 2 HO residues at the benxal grouping (and possiblv 
further oxidation of 1 of them): PhCH:C(CON ). 
CHO PhCH(OH).C(OH) : PhCOC(OH) : . With 

AciO the product gives a mono- or dt-Ac deria., m. 242-5“ 
(found, C 70.51, H 5.99; perchlarale, found C 59 76 
H 5.45, N 4.68%). In the prepn. of m some BzH n 
split off and 2 N NH 4 OH exts. from the MnOa sludge 
about 4% of an acid, m. 296-800* (gas evolution) 
probably identical with that obtained by K. and M 
by their Method 11 (KMuOa in MeiCO-HiO). This 
method yielded 36% of the add (33% in the MnO, 
riudge, 3% in the acetone filtrate), [a]i§ 91.3*/d. in 1 
mol. 0.1 N NaOH. The acetone filtrate yielded in 
addn. 3% of a neutral substance, m. 263^*, IfYlvr 
— 30.8*/d. (95% HCC^H), which is bdieved ^ bo m, 
not C«H»OiN|. CiA. R 

Tohimbehe alkaloidB. Hermann Heincmadn. Ber 
67B, 15-21(1934); cf. Hahn and Schuch, C. A 24. 
6039 — In the tech, prepn. of yohimbine, H. has isolaM 
4 addnl. secondary dkolblds, 2 of which were as yet un- 
known. One, recrystd. from 60% ale., m. 104 5“, 
MV — 73.6* (1% pyridine soln.), has a water content 
corresponding to CuHscOiNr3HtO and after drying, m 
133-40*; it is probably alloyohimbine. The 2nd alkaloid 
(I) seps. from MeOH with 1 mol. MeOH, from 96% dr 
with 1 mol. EtOH -h 1 mol. H|0, m. 234-6", lajsy for 
anhyd. base —28.0* (abs. ale., c 2.006), MV for HCl 
salt 63.0* (water, e 1.046). The yohunboaic add ob- 
tained by alk. sapon. of I, hygroscopic crystals with 1 
HiO, decomposes 276®, [aJR 60.1* U’yndinc, c 1.008) 
These facts made it seem probable that I is a-yohinibine 
(U), but Hahn and Schuch state repeatedly that the 
yohimboaic add obtamed from n is very easily sol in 
ale. while Heincmann found that his add is sol. to the 
extent of only 0.3% by wt. in abs. ale. (contg. 2% PhMe) 
at 17* and 1 g. in 160 cc. at the b. p.; in MeOH (d« 
0.7973), the soly. is 2% at room temp, and 1 g. in 40 cl 
at the b, p. llie Et ester, m.^36*, [a]^ —6.7* (pvri- 
dine, e 1.037) (Ha.salt, 04.0* (water, c 0.492)), while 
H. and S. give [o]\f 29* for the ester. In vieV of thi^ 
diserepandes H. compared his product directly with a 
sample of Merck or-yohimbine and found the 2 to be 
identical. The 3rd alkaloid is named B^yokimbtne (III), 
It is characterized by its unusually low soly. in MeOH, 
from which it seps. in leaflets with 2 MeOH, m. 235 6“, 
Jail? —40.8* (pyridine, c 0.998), and, aitcr drying 
laJV — 64.0* (pyridine, c 1.047), is pptd. from acids bv 
alkalies as a highly hydrated gd which on the water 
bath turns into a cryst. monohydrale. HCl uUl, decomps 
292*, loses 1 HiO over PjOa at 100* and 7 mm , MU 
27.7* (water, c 0.542). IH d^resses the m. p. of alloyo- 
himbine and n but not that of yohimbine (IV) An 
ecpiimol. mixt. of HI and IV m. 2&S-6® but the HE can 
be sepd. quite readily by means of MeOH (after 3 re 
ay»tns., fot]V — 47.1*), whereas 3 e r ystns. from abs 
BtOH gives a product still cootg. consideirable IV and 
showinir MV ~-12*, and 50% BtOH gives a prrriuct 
with (flO 40.5 , althotvl^ the m. p. coast, thnnigii- 

out. fi^Yokimbodiie acid, cryttefa with 1 doeomge^ 
360-1®, 360-1® or 270® depending an srfietlier it has 
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(pyridiBft* c 1.009). Tht Ml alkdqU, li 

appMiiOsr pn&mt in oo^ vwy arntH aint. In the berk. 
It m. 2H\ [ei] V — (]>yfkUne» e 0.092) ; HG eah» 
crystela with 1 H^O from watery mhyd. cryatua from ale. 
Ha, deoompoiea 288*, MV — 18.6* (McOH, e 0.994); 

0 316 g. diasGlvea in 100 g. water at 100*. i^Yokimhoaiic 

actd ia jiptd. from acdns. of its salts in highly hydrated 
farm but saps, from MeOH in anhyd. cnrstals, m. 258*, 
(alV 1.6* (pyridine, e U)00). C. A. R. 

Amyrina. m. CoBatnutlon of aapotalln and the 
hydrooubon CiAi* (>tto Brunner, Hans Hofer and 
Rosa Stein. Mcnatsh. A, 79-98(1933); d. C. A. 27, 
601.— 'Dehydration of amyrina with Se gives sapotalin 
(I), CiaHii, a hydrocarbon CiiHm (11), a hydrowbon. 
m. 304-5* and a naphthd C 11 H 14 O.. This paper is con- 
cerned with the structures of the let 2, which have been 
reached by methods differing from those already pub- 
libhed. 1 is oxidized by CrOi in AcOH to a qutnane, 
golden srellow, m. 113*; the coned. HfS04 soln. is orange- 
nd, further oxidation with KMn 04 in MeiCO gives 3,4- 
dimcthylphthalic acid, isolated and analyzed as the 
anhydride (HI), m. 124r-6*. which was synthesized by 
Franz Grof as fbUows: l^i-uimethylbutadiene and maleic 
anhydride in CiHi, warmed 6 hrs. on the water bath, give 
i,4^imeihyd^L^^rahydrophlhdUc anhydride^ m. 
this was treated with Br (5 hrs. at 200*) and the resulting 
acid reduced with Na-Hg and the anhydride (HI) 
t)y the action qf AciO; the free add, m. 149-60*; the 
methdimide^ m. 98^*. I (1,2,7-trimethylnaphthalene) 
was prepd. as follows: p-MeaH 4 CHO and MeiCO give 
p-MeC«H 4 CH:CHAc, catalytically reduced to p- 
MeC 6 ll 4 CIIiCIIjCHMeOH, which through the bromide 
and cyanide yields p-McC6H4CH9CHsCHMeCOiH; coned. 
lliS04 gives 2,7-dimethyl-l-keto-l,2,3,4-tGtrahydronaph- 
ihalcne, transformed by MeMgl and dehydrogenation 
with Sc to I. n (1,2,5,6-tetramethylnaphthalene) on 
oxidation with CrOa does not give a quinone and with 
kMn04 gives onlv mcllophanlc acid. In the synthesis 
of n 2,3-MctC0H|CN was hydrolyzed to 
hmtmc add, m. 145-0* (82% yidd); chloride, bn 128*; 
amide, m. 165-6*; catalytic reduction of the chloride 
gives 2,3^imethylbenealdehyde, whose oxime m. 80-2^ 
and semicarbaeone m. 222*; with MetCO and NaOH 
there results 81% of 4-(2,3^melh^phenyl)-A*-hiten-$^ 
one, m. 37* {oxime, m. 160-2*; semtearhatume, m. 216*); 
catalytic reduction with Pd gives the buian-‘2^'One, bv» 
130 ® {semtearbaaone, m. 204*), further reduced by Na and 
fitOH to the butan^ 2 ^€i, bn 166*; the bromide bu 151-2* 
diid the cyanide was immediately hydrolirzcd and the 
cnide acid warmed with coned. H 1 SO 4 , giving 2,6,6-tri- 
mcthyl-l-keto-l,2,3,4-tetrahvdronaphthalene, bu 160- 
70 °, which was treated with MeMgl and then heated with 
& lc» give n, m. 118* {picrale, red, m. 156-7*; styphnate, 
m 166*). 4,5~Dimeikyp^A^delrahydrophthalie acid, m. 
180-90*; ifrtde, m. 126.5-7.6*. , 4, 
ocul, m *196*; anhydride, m. 208^*; meihyUmide, m. 
150 I*; elhyUmide, m. 89*. C. J. West 

Santonin series. XVni. Constltutioa of santonic 
acid K. Wedekind and O. Engd. /• prdkt, Cham. 
130, 115-28(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 1937.— fimtonic add 
(I) bii 5^* and m. 170-2*; the Me ester m. 86*. The 
lotion of 10% NaOH upon /9-metasantonin does not give 

1 hilt an isomeric add, m. 167*. 1 cannot be reduced 

^atdvtically but with Na-Hg in 10% NaOH gives di- 
hidioiantonlc add (H), m. 180-2*; hotted with AciO 
•) hrs , there results an aeehUactane, m. 204*, 

and the df-As dsffs., m. 292* (Me ester, m. 151*) ; sapon. 

either deriv, gives 11. a-Tetrahydrosantonin (m) 
KOH give o-tetrahsrdrosantonic add, m. 115*; 
beating the add in for 2 hrs. gives HI. a-8antonin 
<»»de IS undian^ after heating with HOH 1 hr.; the 
same is true of diloro- ami deomotroposontonhi and 
arhmionic add. . C. J. West 

Chiomliyll. XI,, g ynA e n s m deaomli|2loeiy- 
andeevend darIvitivM of phafllofoijpiifnr Hhns 
Martki Sp ritm a im aad^ubert liMtfau Am. 

C* *4- 88, ie4k-a.l1iyllolieml& 

gOiul(IOoe.GtC»»M8»tpn8BiwM8«e.8^ 


1 at 40* for 6 mhi., ghres neariy quantitatively (crude) 
hydroxymethyiphyUnhemiii, CiiHi«QiN 4 -PeCl; pptd. 
from AcOH it gives aa acetate. Hfir-AcOH and hy- 
drolysis with 10% HQ give hydroxymethylphyllopor- 
phyrin, Ci^iA)^ 4 , add no. OM; with 10% MeOH- 
KOH the HBr reaMon product gives an ether ester (11), 
C 11 H 41 O 1 N 4 , m. 241* (cor.) (Cu salt, CMHfiQiN 4 CuAc, 
red, m. 205-6*). 11 and pyrotartaric add, heated 12-15 

0 min. at 155*, give desoxophyttoerythrin, whose Me ester, 

* CnHm(W 4, m. 261* (Cu salt, red, m. 264*). Heating 
n with HBr-AcOH at 35-40* gives the HBr soli of bromo- 
methylphylloporphyrin, C 2 wHafO|N 4 Brk, very hygroscopic; 
this reacts with CHK(COiBt)f in MeiCO to give a In* 
Jdfe esler, CiiH 4 iOiN«, m. 211-12*. 1 and AciO at 65-70* 
with SnCU give an Ac denv., from whidi was prepd. by 
heating 12 hrs. with HBr-AcOH at 40* aeelylphyUo*^ 
porphyrin, whose Me ester, CifH 4 oOiN 4 , m. 286^ (Cu 

3 saU, m. 318*; the hemin, black, m. 314*). Phyllo- 
porphyrin Me ester (Fe salt) and MeMgl give the eompd. 
CuHtiONi, m. 252* (the propionic ester group in posilloii 
7 is replaced by the corresponding tert. ate. group) . The 
Bt ester of phylloporphyrin, m. 256* (cor.), yields a Cu 
salt, light red needles. Phylloporphyrin yidds a 
mono^NOg derio., add no. 8 (Pe and Cu salts; Me ester, 
m. 228* (cor.)). C. J. West 

Ghlorophyll series. Xn. The pheopurpurins. Bmma 

^ M. Dietz and Wm. P. Ross. /. Am. Cham. Soc. 66, 
159-64(1984); cf. C. A. 27, 1353.— Pheopurpurin 18 (1) 
in C^iN with NHiOH.HCl and NaiCM^ gives a ey* 
drox^mine danv. (11), CiiHaaNA>i* add no. 18, forms 
an insol. green K salt; a small quantity of tlw dariv. 
(m) of rhodoparphyrin- 7 -CBrboxylic anhydride (XV) is 
also formed. Me pheopurpurin 18 forms a hydrexylamme 
darvo (V), acid no. 16^» giving an insoi. green K salt. 

5 Kitiier H or V with CH^t in BttO gives the Me ether of 
V, add no. 18, not extd. bv alkali; the spectra of these 
3 derivs. are identical. HI, add no. 5, was prepd. di- 
rectly from IV and on methylatioa gives the Me ester, 
add no. 7, and its Me ether, amd no. 9; the 3 qiectm are 
identical. Heating H at 325* gives HI. As compared 
with the oxmic of rhodin f tri-Me ether, the NHtOH 
denvs. of the anhydrides were much more addle, l^nee 
1, like chlorin a, has 1 C atom less than the undable 

6 clilorins (VI) or pheopurpurin 7 (VH), somewhere in its 
prepn. this atom is split off. Pisdier condnded that this 
loss occurred as HOOiH in the original phase test hy- 
drolysis. This is not the case. The mixt. of VI form^ 
direcUy in the phase test hydrd^s still contains the 
full complement of C atoms, since with CHsNi an excellent 
yield of di-Me pheopurpurin 7 is obtained. During the 
standing of the soln. of VI in BtsO, oxidation occurs and 

_ the C atom is eliminated as CO 9 , The transformation 

* occurs only with the MeO-frec VI from the Oi series and 
not with the precursor of VH which is dedvad from 
ddorophyll Oi. A more convenient method of prepn. 
of I is to oxidize an alk. soln. of VI with KaPe(CN)«; 
K mdybdteyanide (VIH) may also be used (36% ddd). 
Oxidation m VH with VIH gives d-mooo-Me chlorin 
a (IX), I and CO^; the add no. of IX is 7 and with CHiNi 
it gives the tri-Me ester; pyrolysis of IX gives 1. Me 

9 pheopurpurin 18 with KOH in CiHiN gives a-mono-Me 
chlorin a, add no. 6. Tri-Me chlorin a (X), heated with 
^% MeOH-KOH for 70 min., gives some isorhodo- 
porohyrin and a larger proportion of dilorin /. X gives 
a Cu darts., blade, m. 235*, and a Zn deriv., greenish 
block, m. 242*. With 25% KOH in MeOH X in C|HiN 
gives a di-Me chlorin a, blue, m. 241-2*; a di-Me ester 
also residts on refluxing m 1% MeOH-KOH for 80 min., 
gretni^ black, m. 208*. 1 in CdBUN-BtiO gives an 

7 unstable Marin a with add no. 3 and spectrum ahnilar 

to that at chlorin a; CH|N| gives a tri-Me ester, dark 
Mue, m. 227-6*, giving no depression with known tri- 
Me ehkirin a. C. J. West 

Btodtfeein, the rad nigment of Badllua pMldoeiia. 
V. Xrm Wrode and Atexander Rothhaaa. Z. Aysidl. 
Cham, m, 208-6(1983); df. C. A. 27, 6884.r--Fiiith«r 
‘ if «ha atruettm reeautly aasigaed to 
of 0 trialMalad pfcr 
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VSnrrole tad an uniubBtituted jpymde grouped about a 
oential methlne C» hae now been obtained. Maldmide 
and metbQxymaleiniide were isblated by eubUmatton of 
the CrOi oxidation products of prodigioein. Prottne 
was isolated from the KMnOi oxidation products of 
hydrogenated prodigioein, and identified as the Reinecke 
salt and by mcthvlatton to stachydrine, which was identi- 
fied as the chloroaurate. A. W. Dox 

The action of ozone on ponfiiyrins. I. Hans Fischer 
and Mioden l>e£eli^. Z. physud. Chem. 222, 270-2 
(1033). — ^Although Ot in hi^h concn. causes a complete 
breakdown of etioporph^n mto H1C1O4 and NHt, a brief 
treatment with dil. Qi yields ds- and iriozontdes which are 
relatively stable and can be obtained cryst. by addn. of 
HtOtotheMeOHsoln. The red color of the CHCl. soln. 
changes to olive-green and at 660 mu an intense absorption 
band characteristic of the chlorophyll derivs. is obeyed. 
If the treatment is interrupted at this stage an olive-grcen 
substance can be isolated which dissolves m MeOH and 
£tiO with green color and red fluorescence and shows a 
spectrum very similar to that of pheophorbide a. Pro- 
longed treatment srith Oi decdlorizes the etioporphvrin 
soln., the absorption spectrum disappears, and only a pale 
ydlow, smeary substance can be isolated, pro^hly a 
tetraozomde. Thus far no monofizonide has been ob- 
tained. In this oxidation process the Oi adds at the 
double bond of the methine bridge in the porphin nucleus. 
Although 4 double bonds are present only 3 of them are 
especially active. The interesting feature of this reaction 
b the conversion of porphyrins into substances with 
chloroifliyll-likc properties. Htiohemin m CHCU gave 
svith Of a monoozonide srith absorption band at 670 imi* 
This ozonide when heated reverted to the original ctio- 
hemin. Similar color changes and spectral behavior 
were observed when isouroporphyrin and 2,3,6,8-tetra- 
methyl-l,4-dipiopyl-6,7-dipropionic acid porphyrin and 
its eater were treated with Qi. The stability of the 
porphyrin ozonidcs is noteworthy. They do not react 
with K1 and are quite resistant to reducing agents such 
as HI, Na-Hg and Zn dust. Methylethylmaleimide, 
an oxidation product of the porphjriins, forma a stable 
cryst. ozonide, m. 89^ which can be recrystd. from 
ooned. HfSOf. A. W. Dox 

Dehydrogonatloni of cholasterol and osgosterol and 
the nonidentity of the hydrocarbon CitHit with 1,2- 
qrdppentenmdienantlirene. Otto Diels and Hermann 
Klare. Ber. 67B, 113-22(1034); dt. C, A, 27, 4810.— 
In view of the doubt cast by Ruzicka, Goldberg and 
Thomann (C. A. 27, 4808) on the identity of the hydro- 
carbons CiJlfi obtained by dehydrogenation of cholesterol 
and of ergosterol with Se, the dehydrogenations have 
been repeated many times and most carefully, with 
exactly the same results; the identity of the 2 products 
has bm further confirmed by measurements of their 
absorption spectra m CHCU by Windaus. The product 
obtamed by R., G. and T. from ergosterol was probably 
not free of the impurities which are formed in most de- 
hydrogenations with Se, and the exptl. conditions under 
which they worked were also probably responsible lor 
the formation of such impurities in huge amt. A de- 
tailed description is therefore given of the method for 
obtaining the pure hydrocarbon ChHm. For some reason 
which has not yet been discovered, it is much more difficult 
to purify the product from ergosterol than that from 
cholesterol. More important for the chemistry of the 
sterols is the structure of the hydrocarbon CisHit (I), 
Ukewite obtained in the dehydrogenation of ^ok^rol 
and er|(Osteitil, which Cook and Hewett (C. A. 27, 6336) 
claim is not CiiHu at all but l^S-cydopentenophen- 
anthrene (II), CitHm- D. and K. have subjected a 
sample of C. and H.*s synthetic II to treatment with 
K«Ot in ether at 0* (with I this gives a characteristic 
y^owish cryst. ppt. CtiHiaOiN); the soln. remained 
oefiorleas for 5-^9 min., then gradually became greenish 
and finally, at the end of 0.6 hr., enumd-green (due to 
dissolved NtQi), but remained perfect^ dear. On 
lurtfaer standing at Q\ the green som. gradually evolved 
NO and in 4*5 nrs. bad the yellow odor of en ether sdn. 


1 of NOi. After 2 days longer at 0* a part of the NO^ was 
driven off with dry eir end the rest was removed bv 
shakiiig with water and NsfCf^. After drying with 
NatSOi and dowly evapg. in the air, the sdn. yielded 
imcfaaiiged n without a trace of the compd. CnHnOaK 
Furthermore, spectroscopic measurements by Wmdaus 
of n (m. 137-8^ after recrysin. from ale.), and of 
pure I, m. 125-6^, from cholesterol and from ergosttml 
^ gave curves which, although very sunilar for all 3 samph s, 
showed at certain points differences beyond the limits 
of exptl. error between that for II on the 1 hand and thu&t 
for the 2 prepns. of I on the other hand. If the statement 
of Kon (j. Soc, Chem. lad. 52, 960(1038)) that 1 is 
7-methyl-l,2-cyclopentenophenanthrene shoiud be vcri. 
bed, then the synthetic compd. described under the latter 
name by Bergmann and Hilieman (C. A. 27, 6749) must 
have some other structure. C. A. R 


Ag halide complexes of the carboxyl adda (Prevost) 4 
Derivs. of 8-aminoquinoluie as antimalarial prepns 
(Magidson, Strukov) IIH. Me and £t esters of hemato- 
prosthetin and of a combination of the compn., CmHu- 
N 404Pe (Herzog) llA. Recent advances in org. chem- 
istry (Brady) 2. App. for synthesis of MeOH (U S. 
pat. 1,942,021) 1. 

Freudenbeif, K.: Stereochemie: eine Zuaammen- 
fassung der Ergebniase, Gnmdlagen und^Probleme. Lfg 
10. Leipzig: F. Deuticke. 1^. 1877-1609., M 18 
Cf. C. A. 27, 3941. 

Schfinberg, Alex.: Thioketone, Thioacetale ut^ Athyl- 
enstilfide. Begun by P. B. Ahrens. Editeo by H 
Grossmann. Stuttgart: P. Enke. 77 pp. M. 6 50 


Andrikides, Anton L.* Die Adsorption von Kohlenoxyd 
durch koUoides und feinverteiltes Platin und die kataly- 
tische. Synthese der Ameisensaure aus Kohlenoxyd II 
t)ber die katalytisebe Spaltung und Oxydatiem der 
Ameisensaure durch Platin. Leipzig. 1931. 68 pp 
Ankersmlt, Paul J.: Versuche zur Synthese von kom- 
plizicrteren kernsubstituierten d-Phenylathylaminui. 

6 Zurich. 1931. 60 pp. 

Bhmkenbufg, Carl: Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Diazo- 
verbindungen und ibrer Kupplungsreaktionen. Bonn 
1930. 46 pp,. 

Cockbuia, ' J. G.: Studies in the Dinaphthyl Senes 
Durham. 1931. 

Dressier, Helmut: Die Darstellung aramattscher 
Senide und Isocyanate und ihre Kondensation mit Guani- 
din. Breslau. 1031. 26 pp. 

7 Sberlin, Bugen: Zur Kenntnis der Acetaldebyd- iind 
EssigBaiirebildung aus Aratylenit Karlsruhe 1030. 19 pp 

Eiclilioni, Walter; uber die m-Menthanole, ihrr 
Synthesen und Umwdndluiigen. Leipzig. 1931 . 34 pp 
Bofelliard, Max: uber einen von Perkin als Dcsoxy- 
aantum bezeichneten Farbstoff aus dem roten Sandel 
holz. Frankfurt. 1931. 29 pp. 

Praake, Walter: Die Daistrilung und Verwendung 
n hfiherer Ester der p-Toiuoilsulfonsaure nebst Beitrigen 
zur Kenntnis der Aso-lndikatoren. Breslau. 1031. 23 pp 
Frey, Hena H.; Zur Kenntnis des Karmins und der 
Neokarminsaure. Zurich. 1031. 108 pp. ^ 

Oersch, Job.: Mono- und dikernalkylierte ^-Oxy- 

benzoesaureester. Berlin. 1081. 36 pp. ^ ^ 

HKnuneile. Walter; Britng zur Kenntnis der Sapo- 
genine. Zurich. 1931. 90 pp. 

HeUer, Alfrad: Vber die Darstdlung von Olykol aus 
9 Aetfaylen. Karlsruhe. 1930. 84 pp. , , . 
mna, J.: Confaribntioa i r«tude de k 
dM Py-«leoylqiiiiial&iiiM. Fwia. 1080. Ke.ie«M 
in J.^karm. Onim. 10, 229 (1982). . 

BflU, WU,: VenndM fiber BennlderivM out to- 
gereaauptotisclieaSeitenketten. Zurich. 1031. 51 PP* 
Heoif, Oeoqt, H.: 1. Vnm Cbelkne. 0. ^ 

von Piperonj^aitril mit dnii^ mrtuewUI* 
Ziiri^. 1981. 57 pp. 
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JiSittf Joli. F*: OfiktbKm dm 6<<)xy«2^-€lilQrflavoiiB. 1 
Bern. 1381« 35 pp. 

Ciiia,AlfndF.: BdtrknanirStereochaiikdMKcd^ 
stoffatoiiia. Ziifkb* 1981. 78 pp. 

Mafkiit* Biltr: Bin tnodifiiierter Curtiut'ieber Abbtu. 
Per Abbau der Chaubnoogra- iind Hydnocarpinsilim 
und ihrer Dihydro-Derivate. Zurich. 1931. 59 pp. 

Seheflori Odnr: 1. Die Photodimeren des Cinna- 
malacetylawtcmt. II. Ober Indandion» Anhydro-bis- . 
mdandion und Tribenzoy]enbenzol. Leipag. 1931. 40 pp. 

Sdilttt, Bdcir: Mediyl- und Dimethylnopinon und 
ihfc Umwandlung 8 prodi]kte. Leipsig. 1931. 38 pp. 

SchultSy Pnul: Damellung ucuer ThiasolabkOinm- 
luige. Jena. 1931. 56 pp. 

Steldle, Hubert: Aufbau und Abbau mit dem Imin- 
rest. Heiddberg. 1931^ 29.pp.t 
Suenderiiauf, Harm. B.: 1. Studie uber die Essig- 
sdureabspaltung an sekundarer Acetylcelluloae (Acetat- : 
seide). 2. Vennidie uber eine asymmetriachen Analyse 
von Asoxybenzdl respektive dessen Carbonsauren. 
Zurich. 1980. 69 pp. 

S 6 Mi B|nst: Bater der 3-Qxy- und 1-Oxy- 

naphtoeaaure-( 2 ) und der 4-Chlor^3«ozy*naphtoesaure- 
(2) und die Bedehungen awiadien der chemiachen Kon- 
stitutKm dieaer Bater und ihrer antimikrobischen Wirkung. 
Bcibu 1931. 29 pp. 

Wettatein, Albert: Zur Konatitution dea Spartema. 
Drei synthetiadie Pentadecane. Zurich. 1930. 52 pp. 
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Hydrocarbona. Henry Dreyfus Brit. 399,526« Sept. 
20, 1933. See Pr. 749,916 (C. A. 28, 480«). 

Separation of define. Wm. Bnga and Richard Z. 
Moravec (to The Shell Development Co.) . Can. 338,207, 
Dec. 26, 1933; cf. C. A. 27, 6751. Hydrocarbons boiling 
withm the ga^ne range arc produced from a mixt. d 
hydiocarbons contg. olefins of, the types RCH.CHR and 
CHR, derived from the pyrolysia of mineral oil, 
liy treating the mixt. with aq. 60-70% HiSOi at 0-25^ 
thereiiy sdectively forming the monoalkyl sulfates of 
the RtC CHR with the formation of an aad liquor contg. 
siiid alkyl sulfates. The acid liquor is removed and heated 
and the oily pdymers produced are sepd. 

Addition roactioni with unsatumtad organic compounds. 
Richard M. Deanesly (to The Shell Development Co.). 
Can. 338,211, Dec. 1933. When an unaatd. com])d. 
01 compels, or mixta, of one or more unaatd. compds. 
with satd. compds. are treated with halogen, substitution 
icoctious are inhibited by conducting the 'reaction m the 
presence of free O. 

Nitrogenous organic compounds. I. G. Parbenind. 
A -G (Alfred Pcfirle, Karl Streitwolf and Walter Herr- 
mann, mventors). Gcr. 582,606, Aug. 22, 1933. Stable 
aq solns. of nitromous org. compds. arc prepd. by 
treating compds. of tl-s type RiRiCR«R 4 NR^, where 
Ri represents a substituted aryl residue, Ri and Ri, O, 
OH 01 H, R 4 a C diain and R# H or alkyl residues, 

with CQi in the presence of water. Thus, d'^, 4 «dihydroxy- 
phenyl-/9-hydroxyethylmet^lamme is dissolved in water 
bv the aid of a current of CCi|. Cf. C. A. 27, 2683. 

Catalytic oxidation of organic compmds. Alphons 
0 Jaeger (to Sdden Research & Engineering Corp.). 
U S. 1,941,688, Jan. 2. An add leach^ permutogenetic 
material such as one contg. V is used as a catalyst in 
ciTecting oxidations such as the production of oxi^tion 
vs. from aromatic hydrocarb^. Numerous details 
and examples are given. Cf . C, A, 28, 480*. 

Oxygenated organic tonpounda Iran InTdrogen and 
carbon oxidca. Walter Bader and Bdward B. Thomas 
(to Celanesc Carp, of America). U. S. 1,942,630, Jan. 9. 

the production of products sudi as MeOH, gase^ 
ffiixts. contg. H aad oxides of C are subjected to tiie action 
<» heat and pr e ss ure in the presence of a catalsrst contg. 
a catalytic metal such as Zn, Cu, Pb and Cd soldy in 
the form of its sulfide. 

Operating cata^^ apparatiig sucli as In oiidiiiag 
^^atic liydxocamns, etc. Alphons O. Jaeger (to 
Seldeii Co.). U. 8. 1,942,817, Jam 9. A temp. -regulat- 


ing medium it cycUcally circulated, first in indirect and 
then in direet heat^esdhange relation with the interioi 
of the catalyst mass and then through an outside heat- 
exchange system. App. is described. 

Onsalc meroiiy compeonds. I. G. Parbenmd. A.-O 
Ft. 764,436, Nov. 7, 1938. The compds. are of tin 

gemnl formula XR> 6 a R*.C(SH«R*)*I^. where B' 
is the radical of an acid group, R* is O, S or NH, R* is 
alkyl or ^cloalkyl and X is H or an alkali metal. The v 
are ad. in water. Examples are given of the prepn of 
compds. in which XR^ R> and R* are (1) 6 -COONa, O 
and Bt, (2) 6 -SOiNa, NH and Fl, (3) 5.AsOiHNa, NTf 
and Et, (4) 5-COONa, O and Pr, ( 6 ) 6 -COONa, S and 
Bt, and ( 6 ) 7-COONa, S and cyclohexvl. The prepn. of 
2-mercaptobenzoxazole-5-carboxvhc acid (decomposed 
at 283-4®) and 2 -mercapto-l-iniidazolc- 6 - 5 idfonic add, 
used as starting materials, is also described. 

Liquid j^ucta by ^ymerixation of olefinic gases 
Wm. B. nummer (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). IT 8 
1,041,677, Jan. 2. Rich olejQnic gases are subjected to 
polymerization at a relathrelv low temp, (suitably about 
87(y-510®) and high pressure (suitably about 600-3000 
lb.). Leim olefinic gases arc subjected to polymerization 
at high temp, (suitably alKnit 510 675®) and high pressur 
(suitably about 600-3000 lb.). A lean olemiic gas is 
sepd. from liquid products of the low-temp, system and a 
ridi definic gas from reaction products of the high-temp 
system, and the sepd. gases thus obtained are mixed witli 
the corresponding streams of lean and rich gases, resp., 
supplied to the high- and low-tcmp. systems. App. is 
described. 

Halogenation. Richard M. Deanesly (to The Shell 
Development Co.). Can 338,210, Dec 26, 1933. Sub- 
stitution of halogen in a paraffin and addn. of halogen to 
an olefin are effected simnltaueously in a mixt of paraffin 
and olefin by the action of free halogc^n in the absence of 
O, in the dark, bdow 100®. 

Ghloriaating hydrocarbona Richard M. Deancslv 

& N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschaptnj) . Brit 
,991, Oct. 19, 1933. Substantial substitution of 
paraffin and aromatic hydrocarbons in the dark with Cl 
^ Is induced by simultaneously carrying out an addn. prncesc^ 
in the same reaction zone between Cl and unsatd. hydro- 
carbons in the absence of substantial amts of O. Tlx 
process IS not limited to the phvs state of the reactants 
and is effected at temps, from below 0 ®, e. g , for C JTh at 
its b. p. f— 41 ®) up to 100 ® or (m the case of hydrocarbons 
boiling above 100®) over 100®. In an example a mixl 
of C4H10 and C«H| is chlonnated to form mono- and di- 
dilorobutane. 

^ Alcohol. Benjamin T. Brooks (to The Petroleum 
Chemical Corp., to The Standard Alcohol Co.). Can 
337,543, Nov 28, 1933. A secondary or tertiary ale 
is obtained from the corresponding alkyl sulfate by dilg 
sritb water and holding at a temp, in excess of 50® and 
below the b. p of the corresponding ale. A system is 
maintained including in countercurrent communication 
a vertical series of zones contg. liquid and vapor and th 
. ale. HiS 04 mixt. is supplied to the upper part of the series 
and heat is supplied to the lower pah of the series. Ak 
vapor is continuously removed while the liquid content of 
the zones is retained by surfaces of a vitreous character 
and the soln. is held substantially exclusively in contact 
with surfaces of a vitreous character. 

Alcohols. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit 
399,848, Oct. 9, 1933. Higher ales, are prepd. by treatinr 
a fat or fatty dH with excess H at 300-400® and 100 - 20 .'i 
^ atm. in the presence of a mixed Cd-Cu-Zn chromite 
catalyst. If olefinic linkages are present in the products 
they may be reduced by further hydrogenation with a 
Ni catalyst. The catalyst may be prepd. by adding a 
soln. of (NH 4 )iCr^ and NH 4 OH to a soln. of Zn, Cu 
and Cd nitratea. Bxamples are given of the hydrogena- 
tiott of oottonaeedi palm, coconut and castor oils, furthei 
hydrogenation with Ni being used in the case of cotton- 
s' ml. Mm oU yields mainly cetyl ale, and coconut 
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oM K snixt. of oeteBol, deeanolp Uuiryl and in3nrist|rl alca* 

a. C.ii. 28 . imK 

kadkifi aloobidi. I. O. Farbenind. A.-*0. Brit. 
399*268, Oct. 6, 1933. Addn. to 354,992 (C. A. 26» 
5574). See Pr. 752,478 (C. A. 28, 104^. 

Alkylaminocarbinole. Frederick H. Kraiu (to Na<* 
tional Aniline & Cfaemical Co.). U. S. 1,942,8^, ifan. 
9. An improvement hi quality and an increaae in yield 
of all^l diamiiiodiaryl carbinols can be obtained by 
canning out the oxidation of the corresponding alkyl- 
diatnioodiarylmethanes with a suitable oxidant in &e 
presence of HCOtH; thus, for example, tetraethyl* 
(methyl, propyl, etc.)diaininodipheny]carbinol may be 
obtained by oxidizing tetraethyl(methyl, propyl, etc.)* 
diaminodiphenylmethane with lead peroxide in the pres* 
ence of HCOsH. Various details and modifications of 
procedure are de.scribed. 

l^droxy aldehydes. F. Hoffmann*La Roche Sc Co. 
A.-G. Brit. 399,723, Oct. 12, 1033. Phenols con^. 
a carbinol group in o* or ^-position are oxidized wiui 
nitroaryl sulfonic and carbox3rlic acids in alk. soln., acids 
contg. a halogen atom in ^-position to the NOi group being 
excluded. Amonf examples (1) vanillin is prepd. from 
vanill;^! ale., m-nitrobenzcnesulfonic acid or (I) p-nitro* 
benzoic acid being used, and (2) 4-hydroxyuvitme- 
aldehyde is prepd. from dimethylol-P-cresol with the aid 
of I. a. CT A. 27, 6337. 

Ketones from unsaturated fatty acids. Donald K. 
TresAer (to Mathioson Alkali Works). U. S. 1,941,640, 
Jan. 2. Higher unsaid, fatty acids such as oleic acid 
or **red oil*’ are heat€*d to a high temp, (suitably about 
200** and then to 310-320^) in the presence of a ketone- 
forming catalyst such as reduced iron or Fe oxide while 
bringing a non-oxidiring gas such as COj into contact 
with the reaction mtxt. from before the reaction begins 
until after it has been completed. Products thus ob- 
tained are of waxy character. 

Wax-like hydroxy ketones. Donald K. Tresslcr and 
Carlisle Schade (to Mathicson Alkali Works). U. S. 

l, 041,630, Jan. 2. Unsatd. ketones .such as ofeone are 
treated with coned. HsS04 to convert them into ethereal 
sulfates and the latter are hydrolyzed to form hydroxy 
ketones which may be used as substitutes for Chinese 
insect wax in polishes, etc. 

Imides of ketones. Edgar C. Britton and Fred Bryner 
'to Dow Chemical Cn.). U. S 1,9.38,800, Dec. 12. 
In alkali metal or Ca salt of a primary amine is caused 
to react directly with an aromatic ketone, to form products 
such as benzophenone anil, m. 114** (from aniline, Na and 
bcnzophenone\ p-chlorobenzophenone ami, m. about 
54.5**, et-naphthylimide of benzophenone, m. about 
135-6^, a-naphthylimide of p-chlorobenzophenone, 

m. 160-60**, acetophenone anil, m. 37**, etc. Various 
details and modifications of procedure are described. 

Amines. Werner M. Lautcr (to The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co.). Can. 337,669, Dec 6, 1933. Secon- 
dary aromatic amines are prepd. by the reaction in the 
presence of an alkali metal bimilfate of naphthols, poly- 
hydroxybenzenes, alkylhydroxybeiizenes, hydroxyanthra- 
cenes and halogen-substituted hydroi^t^zencs with 
aniline, alkylphenylammcs, naphthylamines, cyclohexyl- 
aminc, furfurylamine, bcnzylaminc, p-phenetidine, amino- 
biphenyls, aminophenols, halogen^suastituted naphthyl- 
amines and halogen-substituted phenylamines. 

Asninea. R51m 5c Haas Co. Brit. 399,201, Oct. 2, 
1983. Amines are prepd. by treating an aliphatic ale. 
with NHi or a primary or secondary amine in the presence 
of a catalsrst contg. P, e. g ., PiO^, HiPOi, HPOi, H4PtO?» 
NHiHtPOi, (NH«)iHPO«, AIPO4, etc. The reaction is 
preferably effected In the vapor phase at 250-500**. 

Recovering aaiinoe and imenola from their aqueous 
aeiotloiia* Waldo L. Semon (to B. F. Goodrich Oo.). 
U. 81 1,942,838, Jan. 9. Pptn. of a phenol-amine salt 
is eff^t^ by a suitable proportionate addn. of either a 
phenol csr an amirs sudi as reiiiiired, e. g in the sepn. 
of PhOH from wq. soln. by the addn. lA PhNHt. Various 
examples are given. 

Werner M. Lauter (to The Goodyear Tira 
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1 and Rnhbar Go.), 0am 887,668. Dee. 5. 1988. Di. 
amines are prepd. by subjecting a chloride of an aliphatic 
hydrocarbon to heat and pr c Mure In the prewnoa of an 
aq. soln. of NHa and an ammino salt of Zn. Cu or eqpiiv. 
metals, and sot^uently splitting off the diamine, 

Sutforio add estara d fatly add eonpounda of hidi 
moleculir weight. Hugo SiebenbOrger (to Soe. pour 
rind. chim. 4 Bde). U. 8. 1,942.577, Jan. 9. Reaction 

2 is effected between a fatty acid compd. contg. at least 
one OH group in the fatty add radical, such as castor oil, 
and an addn. product of SOi and an org. tertiary basr 
such as pyridine in the presence of an excess of such 
tertiary base. a. C. A. 27, 4540. 

o-Amlnoaryl alkyl aulfonea and s-aminoaryl aralkyl 
tulfonea. Kurt &himmel8chmidt and Hans Thcnnai 
(to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,939,416, Dec. 12. 
a-(c-NitroBrylsulfonyl) fatty adds, -aryl fatty adds and 

3 their substitution products may be transformed, with a 
good yield, into s-nitroaryl all^l or aralkyl bulfones and 
their substitution products by heating the alkali metal 
salts of the acids in an aq. feebly add soln. (suitably 
without isolation of the toitud matorials after their forma- 
tion by oxidation of the a-(a-nitroarylmcrdiplo} fatty 
acid or -a^yl fatty acid in a soln. of alkali bicarbonate) 
By reduction of the a-nitroaryl alkyl sulfones, c-mtroaryl 
a^kyl sulfones and their substitution products, thr 

^ a-ammo derivs., are obtained which are suitable for use 
as dye iniermedtaies. 4-ChlQro-2-nitrqphenyl methyl sul- 
fone m. 155-6** and on reduction yields 4-(^loro-2-aniino- 
phenyl methyl sulfonc, m. 87-8®. 4-Trinuoroinjethyl-2- 
nitrophenyl methyl sulfone m. 150-1® and on reduetton 
yields the 2-amino deriv., m. 94-5®. 4-ChlQror2.nilni- 
phcnyl benzyl sulfone m. 112- 13® and 011 reduction yields 
the 2-amino deriv., m. 132-3®. In an analogous qiantitr 

5 there may be obtained from c-nitrophenylsulfonyldcctic 
acid, m. 170-1®, a-nitrophenyl methyl sulfone, ni. 106-7®, 
and s-aminophenvl methyl sulfone, m. 84 5®; from a- 
(a-nitrophenyl8ulfonyl)propbnic acid, ni. 126-8®, 0- 
nitrophenyl ethyl sulfone, m. 44-5®, and a-aminophcnyl 
ethyl sulfone, m. 74-6®; and from o-(4*chl(iro-2-nitro- 
phenylsulfonyl) butyric acid, m. 88-90®, 4-chloro-2-mtro> 
phenyl propyl sulfone, m, 73-A®, and 4-chloro-2-aniino- 
phcnyl propyl sulfone m. 54-5®. Other nitro compounds 

6 and bases obtainable comprise: a-nitrophcnyl ben/yl 
sulfonc, m. 127-8®; o-amino deriv., m. 156®; o-annno* 
phenyl butyl sulfone, m. 46-7®; a-aminophenyl (tc 1«»- 
hexyl sulfonc, m. 128-30®; 4-chloro-2-nttrophcnyl ethyl 
sulfone, m. 123-6®; 2-amino deriv., m. 87 9^; 4-chloro- 
2-amlnophenyl butyl sulfone, oil, bs 225-6®; 5-chloro-2- 
aminophenyl methyl sulfone, m. 121-3®; 2-ammo-l- 
naphthyl methyl sulfone, m. 140-1®; 4-methyl-2-nitro- 
phenyl methyl sulfone, m. 122-4®; 2-amino deriv., m 

* 106-6®; 4-methyl-2-nitropbenyl ethyl sulfone, m. 88-9", 

2- amifib deriv., m. 102®; 4-methyl-2-aminophcnyl butyl 
sulfone, m. 87-9®; 4-mcthyl-2-ni<fOphenyl benzyl sulfone, 
m. 134-6®; 2-amino /l^iv., m. 135-0®; 6-methoxy-3- 
aminophenyl methyl sulfone, m. l(X)-2®; 4«<niiio-2- 
amin{q>hfttyl methyl sulfone, m. 199-200®; 5-nilro-2- 
aminophenyl methyl aulfone, m. 203 A®; 4-trifluoro- 
methyl-2-mtrophenyi ethyl sulfone, m. 116-18®; 2- 

B amino deriv., m. ^-3®; 4-trifluoromethyl-2-nitropheti^l 
benzyl sulfone, m. 134-6®; 2-amino deriv., m. 103 .0 ; 

3- nitro-4-methylsulfonylbenzene8ulfondimethylaniide, m 
176-7®; 3-amino deriv,, m. 187-8®; 4-cWoro-2-mtro- 
phenyl 4-methylbeiizyl sulfone. m. 133-4®; 2-amino 

deriv.. m. 119-^®; 2-nitrophenyl 4-methylbGnzyl sulfone, 

m. 163-4®; 2-ainino deriv.rtn. 163®; 2-nitiophenyl 3,4- 
dichlorobe^l sulfone, m. 148^®; 2-Bmixio deriv., ni 
150®. 

9 Alkylated cyeldhaptanoiie and cydofictsaone. 
anon. M. Naef ft Oa. Qer. 580.718. July 14, 1^. 
The above derivs. are prqpd. by heating auberic or aze^ 
add, alkylatad in the a- or p-podtion, with salts or fay* 
droxides of metals of the 8rd or 4th groups of the periods 
teble or of uranyl to temps, of 800-400^. 2|8* 

diiiiethy]hqptaiie-2,7-dicerbo!»^ add is sMutralieed wim 
NaOH and heated with Th(NCb)4. Tbt »^.Th 
it filtorad off. wakhed and heated to 80(M00®. The 
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product {■ b. 80-83* ut 

J2 iam> tTnayl nitrate nuiy be uced iastecd of Th.(NQi) 4 * 
Another exatnplt dee^bee the mpn. of 
tvrlodckm^^^, faTlO^y* at 12 min. 

Tertfeiy allqrlHnibititiiled o*4ihydraQrbenBenei. Lind- 
U V £• Mule and Bruce L. Payerweather (to Dow Chemical 
Cu.). S. 1,942»827, Jau. 9. l,2-Dihydroxy-4-l«ff- 
butyl- and amyl-benzenca m. about 47* and may be used 
as stabUiurs for inseeiieidal compns, such as those prepd. 
fuixn pyrethnim and rolenotie and as antioxidaiUs wiih 
animal or vefUahU fats, tahxss, soaps^ etc., and to prtmit 
l,uM formoHon in gasoline or the like. They may be 
prepd. by the hydrolysia of a 2-halo-4-ter/-alkyl-1 -hy* 
liioxybcnxene in the prca^ce of CusO» and it is fcncridly 
stated that the tsf/-hexy], hcptyl, octyl> etc.» dcrivs. may 
t)e similarly obtained. Examples wiih details of pro- 
cedure are given. * 

Halonitroaaillnea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Bril. 
.ilKb709f Oct. 12, 1933. d-Bromo- and 6-chloro-2,4- 
dinitroatiiline are obtained by passing £r or Cl into an 
suspension of 2,4-diiiitroaniline at moderately raised 
iciiip.i e. g., 40-410*, with continuous stirrmg. llie 
product is sepd. by filtration. Examples ore given. 

Vinyl polymers of low viscosity. Harold J. Barrett 
Mo F- I. du Pont de Nemours 8r Co.). U.S. 1,942,531, 
Jan. 9. A mixt. comprising a vinyl ester or .styrene 
tosctlict with an org. peroxide catalyst such as bcnaoyl 
peroxide and rasin or a rosin ester is heated (suitably at 
.1 uiiip. of about lU)*) to obtain a product of relatively 
Iiiw viscosity. • 

Ether d^vatives of l-benzyl-J-mafhyliaoquinolinc. 
Otto Wolfes. U. S. 1,941,647, Jan. 2. A l-bciizyl-,3- 
iiiithyl-(),7-diulkoxyisoquiiiolinc, such as the H,7<di- 
iiK ihoxy deiiv., is produ(*ed by condensing a phenylacetic 
ac id with 1 - (3 ',4 ' - dialkoxy phenyl) - 2 - aminopropanc, 
III at mg thca niidc thus obtained with acid condensing 
agiiils at temps, of 60*160*, ,sepg. the ci^st. hydro- 
(.lilondcs of the bases thus formed, liberating the free 
basis tiom the hydrochlorides by ^dn. of idkali, and 
beat mg the liases with Pd black to about 100 220* for 
I ffc ctmg dehydrugenat ion . I - (3 ' ,4 '-Met hyleiiedioxy- 
lH*Ti/yl) - *3 - methyl - 6,7 - iiicthylenedioxyisoauinoline 
111 141*; its hydrochloride iii. 254* (decompn.). 

Benzantbrone and derivatives, 'llie Newport Co. 
Olt. 580,513, July 13, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 10). vSee Brit. 
.lOrv^iO (C. A. 23, 4829). 

Camphane derivatives. Keuzo 'lutiiuin, Gyokujo Ki- 
barn, Yasuhiko Asahina and Morizo Ishidale. Fr. 
755,069, Nov. 18, 19^Ki. 2,5-l)iketocanipliaiie-«'i(or 6)- 
(.irboxylic acid and 6-hydroxy-3-kctocaniphane-2-car- 
boxylic acid (or 5-bydroxy-2-ketocaiiiphanc-^-carl>oxyHc 
aiui) are prepd. by introducing COt into 2,5-diketo- 
cainphane or bromo-2,5-diketocaniphanc in the presence 
of u catalyst such as Na, K or Mg. An org. solveui such 
as xylene, toluene or CaFi may be used. 

Antfaraquinone derivatives. Im^tiol Chemical In- 
dustries £td. and Frank Lodge. Brit. 399,528, Oct. 4, 
l{U3 i^^-Substitutcd-l-amino-2-sulfoanthraquinones are 
pnpd. by treating a l-halo-2-sulfoanthraquinone, free 
fioni further HSOa groups, with a suitable amine (in the 
pn since of a Cu catalyst) . Basic material, e. f common 
alkali or excess amine, and solvents may lx* present. 
Whin further reactive substituents arc present, par- 
ticularly halo-substituents, these may also be replaced by 
the same or a different (substituted) amino group. In 
ixdinolcs Na-l-chloroanthiaquinone-2-sulfonate is con- 
din<a>d with MeNHs in presence of Cu bronxe or with 
H 1 NH 2 in presence of Na^Ot and Na 4-bromo-l-Ghloro- 
suthraquinone-2-sulfonate is condensed with p-tolukUne 
t^tjprcsruce of (AoO)tCu and NofCOft. 

F^dinium compound. Soc. ptnir I'ind. chim. A BAle. 
SWIM 150,926, Apr. 17, 1083. A pyridituum compd. 
^tg an acylated carbon residue contg. an OH group 
t!> Piepd. by treating pyridine with the CHa(OH)CH|Cl 
cstiT of oleic acid. 

Acylbenxoic oioid compoundi. Bernard H. Jacobson 
(lu Culoo Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,942,430» Jan. 9. An 
acyibciizoic acid Ouch as p^toluyl* or a4miiMVl4i 


add is fonned by reacting^ in the preacnce of anhyd. 
^Cb and at n reaction tamp, not aubstantinUy exoeedmg 
40*, phtholic anhydride with an excess of a liquid benze- 
ndd compd. such as tduenc or CiHf and drowning the 
retttion mass wiUi sufficient cool water contg. an inorg. 
acid auch as HCl to liberate an acylbenzoic acid and pro- 
duce a dlld. mixt. the temp, of which is sufficiently low 
to prevent the excess of the beimenoid compd. from 
holding more than a minor portion of the acylbenzoic 
acid in soln. (the uiidissolved acylbenzoic acid being 
directly sepd. from the mixt.). App. is described. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 491>. 

Continuous production of nitro compounds such as 
nitropantaerythritol. Josef Mdssner. U. S. 1,943,031, 
Jan. 9. For the continuous production of nilrcmttita- 
erythritol, pcntaeiythritol is dissolved in HsS 04 , HNGi is 
added, the mixt. is passed over an extended ascending 
path (in a described app.) at the reaction temp, while 
agitated, and mixed acid and crystals of nitrated penu- 
crythritol are separately discharged (the crystals floating 
on the surface of the acid) . Methylaniline and resorcind 
may be similarly nitrated. 

Koaetion products of ketone. George H. Law (to 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). U. S. 1,942,110, 
Jan. 2. See Brit. 397,026 {C. A. 2B, 780»). 

XHetene reaction product. Marion K. Young, executrix 
for Charles O. Young, and George H. Reid (to llie 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). Can. 838,162, 
Dec. 26, 19(33. Ketenc is fbrmed by the pyrolysis of 
acetone and the vapors formed arc absorbed in the sub- 
stance with which it is desired to have the ketene react 
(a. g. PhNH„ AcOH, HOCH,CH,OEt, EtOH or H,0). 

If the absorption takes place at ordinary temp., the re- 
.sultant liquid will contain the reaction product, excess 
absorbing medium and condensed unchanged acetone. 
The liquid may be treated for the sepn. or recovery of 
its several constituents. 

Disubstltuted tetrazoles. Georg Scheuing and Bruno 
WalBch (to £. DUhuber, Inc.) . U. S. 1 ,943,148, Jan. 9. 
The fonnation of hydrazidines takes place accoixiing to 
the equation: (starting from the oximes) RiRtC:NOH-»‘ 
RiC(OAcyl):NRi + NH,NHr-^RiC(:NRi)NHNHi (I) 
or (starting from the acid amides) R]CONHRr->>RiC- 
(OAc):NR 2 -^I. The hydrazidines thus obtained may 
]jQ converted into tetrazoles by furthtM* treatment with 
roiiipds. contg. and yielding the nitrous acid radical 
under the conditions of the process according to the 

equation: I + HNOr^RiC:N N:N.T4Ri. The end 
esters of the inono-substitutcd acid amides serving as 
starting materials need not be employed in a pure isolated 
form but can be used in the form in which they result in 
the reaction mixt., for example in the intramol. reaiTan|[e« * 
ment of oxime esters or in the esterification and enolization 
of mono-«ubstituted acid amides. Since the free hy- 
drazidines are unstable and difiicult to handle as well as 
the cnol esters of the nionosubstituted acid amides it is 
in general advisable to avoid isolating them and to carry 
out the conversion in one step by starting wiih oximes or 
oxime esters or from mono-substituted acid amides or 
their esters. Several examples with details of procedure 
are given. 

Stabilization of organic nitratea. James H. Werntz 
(to The Canadian Industries Ltd.). Can. 336,584, Oct. 
24, 1933. Aliphatic nitrates arc stabilized by dissolving 
in a solvent comprising ethylene oxide and acetone and 
then removing the solvent. 

Organic dkniUMoa. Howard 1. Cramer (to The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co.). Can. 337,670, Dec. 6, 1938. 
Cydic disulfides are prepd. by oxidizing the corresponding 
cyclic dithiooarbamates with a persulfate. 

Water aoluble metal cafbimatea. Robert B. Mac^ 
Mullia (to Mathieson Alkali Works). U. S. 1,948,610, 
Jan. 9. NH« carbamate Is caused to react with a water- 
sol. salt sudi aa KCl, NaCl or CaCli in aq. sefln. at a 
temp, below about 10* to ppt. the carbamate of the metal. 

aXuadmm Ibrmile and acetate. Max Schwarz, Fritz 
ZechbiiiBer, Bridi Zschimmer, Rudolf Sdiwara and 
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Werner Sehwen (tnuling as Zschimmer & Schwan 
Chemssdie Pabrik DOlau). Brit. 309,787, Oct. 13, 1088. 
See Ger. 674,462 (C. A. 27, 6086). 

Allpbatk adds. British Cclanese Ltd., Horace P. 
Oxley and Walter H. Groombridge. Brit. 399,620, Oct. 
9, 1933. AcOH and other aliphatic acids are coned, by 
extg. with a low<boiling solvent, e. g., BtfO (partly) 
removing the solvent from the ext. and then adding an 
entraining agent, s. g., CaHi, 5*CtH4Clf, CiHjClf, CtHClt, 
AcOBt, AcOBu and distg. to remove the HiO as an 
azeotropic mixt. of lower b. p. than the acid. 

Glneonic add and its lactones. Richard Pasternack 
and Wm. R. Giles (to Charles Pfizer & Co.). U. S. 
1,942,000, Jan. 9. Crystn. from an ^'over-satd.** aq. 
gluconic acid soln. is effected with temp, ran^ so selected 
as to det. the product of crystn. by excluding transition 
temps. 

Separating acetic add from acetic anhydride. Richard 
Mfillef, Hans Hatzig and Erich Rabald (to C. F. Boeh- 
ringer & Soehne G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,941,951, Jan. 2. 
Sec Ger. 684,571 (C. A. 28, 1055*). 

Hydroxybenzoquinolinecarboxylic adds. Leopold 
Laska and Oskar Haller (to General Aniline Works). 
U. S. 1,942,108. Jan. 2. See Ger. 671,832 (C. A. 27, 
4414). 

Benzoic add. Courtney Conover (to Monsanto 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,^,3H9, Jan. 2. A mixt. of 
molten phthalic anhydride and a decarboxylating catalyst 
such as one contg. A1 and Cr compds. is heated in the 
presence of water (suitably at a temp, of about 200”) to 
produce benzoic acid. U. S. 1,942,.390 also relates to a 
similar process. 

Separating o- and p-halobenzoic acids. Lindlcy E. 
Mills (to Dow Chemical Co.). IT. S. 1,942,826, Jan. 9. 
Aq. mixts. of these adds <ir their water-sol. salts have 
their adjusted to a point (suitably about 4.5) at which 
p-holobciizoic acid is present in free and undissolved form 
and o-halobenzoic acid is present in dissolved form as a 
water-sol. salt. 

Aliphatic anhydridea. British Cclanese Ltd., Horace 
F. Oxley, Leonard Fallows and Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
399,793, Oct. 2, 1933. Aliphatic acids are thermally 
treated at above 550” in presence of catalysts promoted 
by non-reducible metal oxides other than WOt, and 
the oxides of As and Sb. Suitable mixts. are molten 
NaPOi contg. 2% NaiPf)4 and 6% CaO or 4% TiO* and 
solid CaW04 with 10% CaO, 6% AbO, or 13% V,0*. 

Aliphatic anhydridea. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 399,792, 
Oct. 2, 1933. The corresponding acids arc thermally 
treated in prcvscwc of 6^ 26% of H|0 vapor. The vapor 
may be introduced by evapg. an acid contg. the requisite 
amt. of HiiD. The reaction temp, may be 550*'9(K)” and 
the vapor may be preheated to 210 350”. Suitable 
catalysts may be present, those yielding MeiCO as de- 
scribe in Brit. 2.56,664 (C. A. 21, 2906) being excluded. 
Cf. C. A. 28, 7«;i». 

Straight-tube heat*ezdiangera, applicable to the con- 


dan e a t ioit of aeatia aahydside VMor. Britidi Cdeaese 
Ltd. Brit. 899,893, Oct. 19, 1938. 

Acetylene from nwOume. Thomas S. Wheeler ami 
David Binnk (to Imperial Chemical InduatrieB Ltd.) 
U. S. 1,942,889, Jan. 9. A mixt. of CK«, H and Q ts 
passed through a reaction tube which may be formed of 
silica at a min. velocity of about 64,0Q0 cm. per min. ami 
at a high temp, obtained by the exothermic formation 
of HCl in the mixt. 

BUmlnation of acetylene from gaeee. Marion K 
Young, executrix for Charles O. Young (to The C^bidr 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). Can. 337,317, Nov. 2]. 
1933. C1H4 contg. C|Hi is scrubbed with acetone! 
The residual gas contg. C|Hs is passed through a cataly<;t 
at a rate up to 30 cc. of gas per min. per g. of catalyst. 
The catalyst is prepd. by impregnating pea-size filtros 
with Cu(NOi)t, roasting and reducing with H at 220-60°. 
The catalyst is maintained at 195” during the process 
The C1H4 after treatment is free from CiHt. The spent 
catalyst is revivified by passing air or other 0*contg. 
gas through it at 250” and reducing with H. 

Acetaldehyde. Russell W. Millar and Leo V. Steck 
(to The Shell Development Co.). Can. 337^706, Dec 
1933. AcH is prepd. from CiHi by hydrating with u 
soln. contg. free acid, a Hg compd. (calcd. as HgO) and 
an acid salt of alkali metal or NH4 in the proportions of 
21:1:100 parts by wt. 

l-Plienyl-2-amlno-l-propandl. I. G. Farbcnind. A.- 
G. (Max Bockmfihl, Gmtav Ehrhart and Leonhard Stem, 
inventors). Ger. 587,586, Nov. 6, 1633 (Cl. 12t/ 
32.21). l-l-Phenyl-2-keto-l-piDpaxiol is reduc^ with H 
and noble metal catalysts in the presence of NIL or pn- 
mary amines except CHaNHt. Alternatively, the krtO' 
propanol may be treated with NHtOH and the\ rcsiili 
ing oxime reduced to give the amino compd. This inav 
be alkylated. Examples are given. The HCl Salt m 
174-5”. 

Dibenzantfarone. Herbert J. West (to Seldcn Co ). 
U. S. 1,941,77], Jan. 2. In the pniduction of diben- 
zanlhrones by the alkali fusion process, oxidizing agents 
such as NaNOk or NaClOi are added to the melt 
dissolving it in water, in order to facilitate ohtainmunt uf 
a product free from objectionable impurities. 

Polyglyddols. Georg Frank. Gct. 575,750, Aug. 22, 
1933. These are prepd. by polymerizing nionomeru 
glycidcs at low temps, by the aid of catalysts. Tlius, 
glycide is stirred rapidly at — 26 ” and SnCU added droj* 
by drop to produce a polyglycidc. 

Separation of a mixture of alizarin blue and alizarin 
yellow. M. A. Il'inskiT. Russ. 27,750, July 31, 1931 
In the sepn. of blue from yellow alizarin by a treatment 
with chalk of solns. of their alkali salts, the melt con- 
taining mixts. of mono- and di-sulfonates of anthraquinom 
is neutralized with caustic and transferred into soln. by 
means of alkali carbonate. 'ilUs soln. is treated with 
poMTdered chalk to ppt. the calcium deriv. of alizarin, 
while the filtrate from the latter is acidified for the pptn 
of flavo- and iso-purpurin. 
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Tastes of gflutamic acid and related compounds. H. 
Tastes of some deiivativeB of /ff-glutamic acid. Chao- 
Lun Tseng and Edith Ju-Hwa Chu. /. Chinese Chem. Soc. 
1, 188-08(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 484.— The most con- 
venient method for prepa. d/-glutamic acid is racemization, 
by beating the d-acid wtih Ba(OH)t and HtO in an auto- 
clave under 1.5 atm. for 9 hrs. Derivs. of the df-add 
including the Na, K, Li, Ca, Ba, Mg, Sr monobasic salts, 
the HC3 and HtC^# salts, Me ammonium salts, the Bt 
ester and acyl derivs. were prepd. HK these compds., 
the Na, K, Li monobasic salts possess intensely meat- 


I. HOWB 

like tastes similar to mono Na d-glutamate. The tastes 
of these df-compds. did not always correspond to those 
of the correspe^ing d-cooipds. Wm, H. Adolph 
Pb in microbiology. J. Made Castro Marcal. 
bra^. med. pkarm 9, 245-68(1933). E. S. 

^ A formula and nomofram for ths estimation mw 
osmotic pressure of cottoidB from the albumin and w 
protein concentratUma of human Mood sera. Herbert 
8. Wella, John B. Youmans and Dasdd G. Miller. /• 
CUn. InmsUmlson 12, 1103-17(1933).— From the deto. 
of the oemotic pressure of colloids and the total prot^Si 
albumin and globuBn cemens. in 63 persons, tte ro^wmg 
formula is derived: P • C(21.4 + 6.9 A)» where r 
is the osmotic pressure in mm. water, C the totsl protein 
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ooocit. and X the a W w nnto oonea. ia g. m 100 ee. i 126-aO(ie88).<^“A ninth, analyab of the dilFusion of O 
^ ^ «... 7* Brown Into a cell is made, under the aemimptlon that the true 

Hue liaiialMoa juad ■ a oAafM ca t Um of ateich hj die rate of O conaiunptkni by protopUra is const, and in- 
astton fi oaqrhuwa tram differant aounea. G. OrestAno* dependent of the O presaore. The results are compared 
Arch, farmoM, 55, 885-400(1583); cf. C. A, 27, with exptl. data. For unfertilised Arbacia eggs and for 
1(546.— jMCtiwtioii of soy bean (I), malt (H) and pan- bacteria the espU. curves do not conform to the theory, 
creatic (Hi) (dog) amylase by dry hmt has given evidimce Some addl. assumptions, like those proposed by Gerard, 
concernmg the no. uid kinds of ensymes present in these seem unavoidabk For fertilized Acacia eggs a good 
prcpns. After drying to const, wt. over CaCb» I, n ^ agreement can be obtain^ by taking for the diffusiou 
and m were heated for 0.5 hr. at various temps. Enzymic coefiF.of O through the protoplasm 7 X 10"* sq.cm, min. 
activity was measured by (1) decrease in viscosity of and for the permeability of the cell surface to O 4.25 X 
rrude starch suspensions, (2) disappearance of substances 10~^ cm. min~^** F. L. Dunlap 

giving a color with 1 ujlten both crude (IV) and sol. (V) Oerm layer origin and mitotic potentiality of regenorat- 
Ktarch were digested, and (3) formation of r^ucing sugars ing tissues in Cl^enella torauata. Frederick S. Ham- 
Irom both IV and V. Complete inactivation of dry I, n mett. Protnplasma 20, 161-^(153.3).— •'Mitotic activity 
and m was brought al^t by heiOing at IdO-dO**. Re- is ^Imced by SH and held back by its sub-oxidized 
gardless of what methST was used in foUowiiig changes deriv. in the 3 chief germ layer dcrivs. (rf regenerating 
m enzymic activity no partial specific inactivation by dry 3 ClymeneOa torquala. Growth by increase in cell no. is 
heat was observed, i. s., there was no evidence for the found to be regulated by the uaturatty oocurring essential 
ptesence of 2 component enzymes, one converting starch chem. equil. compriaed of these chem. groups. The de- 
to achrofidextrin and another converting the latter to gree of enhancement of mitotic activity by SH differed 
maltose. With low conens. of U, however, heating at in the 3 types of growing tissue. The inference is drawn 
J30* prodtfted inactivation so far as ability to convert that relative proliferation intensity has played an im- 

V to maltose was concerned, but did not completely portant role in evolution. The mesodermal deriv. ex- 

desLroy the activity as measured by the other methods, hibited the greatest mitotic potentiality. In this property 
'I'his exceptional behavior of U was not observed if the lies, in significant part, an explanation for the greater 
n conen. was sufficiently increased. Prom these results ^ diversity of differentiated mesodermal end-products.*' 

0. constructs the following hypothesis, m contains only F. L. Dunlap 

a-aniylase (ac^ig ui>on o-glucoside linkages, starch The theoretical physics of the cell as a bosit for a 

liigb-mol. substance maltose) since the ratio (vdocitv general idiysicochc^cal theory of organic form. N. 
of liquefaction ) /(velocity of saccharification) is relatively l^heval^. Protoplasma 20, 180-8(1533). — "It is shown 
high. I contains only one component, proliably /i-amylase by thermodynamical considerations that, in general, rc- 
(acting upon jS-glucosidc linkages, starch maltose gardless of the particular nature of a cell, there must be 2 

directly) since the above ratio of velocities is relatively kinds of forces between cells: a force of repulsion, due 

small, n contains both j9-amylaae and a-amylase (or ^ to metabolism, and a force of attraction, due to irriia- 
tr^aniylase + kinase), the latter in greater proportion, bility. The various geometrical forms, which cellular 
Heating at 130* inactivates the small amt. of ^-amylase aggregates may assume under the influence of those 
without destroying all of the a-am3rlase. IV and V differ foices, correspond in general features to various forms 
ill the relative no, of a- and d-slucoside linkages contmned. found in nature." F. L. Dunlap 

Lewis W. Butz Hemotyaiz and the solar apectrum. W. W. Lepeschkin 
The influence of aide chains on oxidation processes in and G K. Davis. Protopiasma 20, 188-04(1933). — "The 
the body. n. Model experiments on the bidogical break- spectral distribution of radiation efficiency in decreasing 
down of carotene pigments. Richard Kuhn and Kyriako the stability of red blood corpuscles corresponds very 
Livada. Z. physiol. Chem. 220, 235-46(1933). — The re- 6 closely to the spectral distribution of the power oxy- 
sisiance of carotenes to biol. oxidation may be due in hemoglobin to absorb radiation. This correspondence 
part If) their insoly. in aq. media and their tendency to clearly indicates that it is a chem change in the hemo- 

dcTiimulstc in fatty tissue, and in part to the presence of globin which is responsible for the decrease in resistance 

ihc branched grouping :CHCH:CMeCH: contg.a /9-Me. of the corpuscles and hemolysis produced by light. In 
i o det. whether this grouping is amenable to the usual other words, hemolysis is not due to some change in the 
M^idation, the Ph deriys. of a no. of satd. and unsatd. colorless membrane of the red corpuscle, but to a chemo 

.uMds with a- and 0-alkyl sulMtitution were fed to dogs change in the hemoglobin; f.e .,in one ct thecomponenU 

and rabbits and the urines examd. for oxidation products, of the principal compds. constituting the protoplasm* 
<r-Methylcinnamic acid undergoes oxidation to BzOH, ' of the erythrocytes." P. L. Dunlap 

which is excreted os hippiiric acid, while the correspond- Necrobiotic ravs. I. W. W. Lepeschkin Protopiasma 
mg Ft deriy. and its Isomeric crotonic add, PhCHiC- 20, 232-50(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 310. — ^The formation of 
( CllMe)COjH, are excreted unchanged. Of the 0-Me ultra-violet rays in the process of necrobiosis was in- 
dt>nvs.,PhCMe:CHC02U IS paired^th glycine and thusex- vestigated principally in yeast cells, although this phe- 
( I clod, and PhCHMeCllsCOiH, PhCH:CHCMe:CHCOiH nomenon was found in other plant cells, such as Helodea 
and PhCHtCHiCHMeCHtCOiH are excreted unchanged, leaves, Bacillus subtUts^ petals, etc The emission of 
Citral undergoes an w-oxidation to HQgCMe:CHCH«CHt- ultra-violet rays can be shown by the use of light-aensi- 
CMe.CHCC^II. It thus appears that alkyl groups on the g tive Ag salts. AgBr suspensions, photographic plates, as 
side chain, instead of undergoing dealkylation, may cause well as a compd. of Ag with org. substances of the yeast, 
unexpected changes in the behavior of the sutetanoe. In were used as detectors of necrobiotic rays. Particularly 
general, the biol. breakdown of a substance is impeded convincing were the expts. with AgBr suspenatoos in 
bv the presence of Me in the ^-position. A. W. Dox quartz tubes, shaken in suspensions of dying yeast. The 
The refractive index of protoplasm. A. M. Frederikac. necrobiotic rays of yeast are absorbed to a great degree 
Prntoplasma 19,473-84(1983). — ^The method of Chaulncs by glass and the gelatin of photographic plates, but not 
has been to det. the n oi the protoplasm of Amos&a ter- by air and water. Their wave length lies principally 

p. L. Duidap between 1800 and 2300 A. They contain, however, a 
The Unetic energy of some cell conetitaentB. A. 9 small proportion of rays with a wave length greater than 

Kalkanov. Prolospkssma 20, 20^(1933). — ^Twenty- 2300 A. The wave lengths of necrobiotic rays lie very 

thuT references. P. L. Dunlap dose to those of the mit^enetic rays. It can hardly be 

Studies on the phjsiolQgy of dliary movement, n. doubted that In cases where mitogenetic rays are induced 
in^cellular oxidaiion-cediietlon potpiitial limiting the by any necrbbiotic process, the rays are in reality necro- 
^axy movement. Shichiroku Nomura. Protopiasma 20, tmtic rays. It is rather possible that in all ca^ where 
8*HI(1933}; cf. C. A. 26, 8850. F. L. Dunlap mitogenetic rays |Mve been observed, these rays arise 

Hatheniatical theory of oxygen eoneampilloo at low from a dirintei^tltm process of bassl eubetancet in living 

preseinea. N. Kanevsky. Protopiasma 20, material during energkic physiol, processes, so that they 
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wet in tndi caaes nlao to be looked on as necrobiotio in|ri. 1 
Fknm the standpoint of modem photochemistry, the pco- 
dnctioii of ultra-violet rays dunng the process of necro- 
biosis is in agreement with the fact that ultra-violet rays 
increase the stability of living matter toward destmtive 
inAnenoes, because this incxvasc may be explained by a 
synthetic action of ultra-violet rays on the products of 
depompn. of the basal compds. of living matter F. L. D. 

InOiisnGS of preservatives on the action of ensymea. ^ 
Hans Kluge. 2. VfUersuch. LAensm, 66, 412-^5(1^).— 

A study has been made of the influence of different sub- 
stances on the enryines which split starch, fat and pro- 
teins. BzOIT and its derivs. do not intenere with the 
activity of enzymes which split starch and fats. Hie 
protein-splitting enzyme pancreatin is arrested by the 
chem. preservatives formalin, salicylic acid, NokSQs, NaF, 
BzOH and its denvs. Small amts, of BzOH and BzONa 
showed no harmful effects when fed to healthy guinea 3 
pigs. In animals, whose resistance is reduced b^use of 
scurvy, BzONa and BzOH are strongly injurious. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Influence of preservativea on engymic proeesaea. B. 
Blcyer, W. Diemair and K. Leonhard. Afck. Pharm. 
271, 630-52(1933).— the results obtained in a compre- 
hensive study of the behavior of some 16 different pm- 
servatives toward both enzymes (pancreatin, pepsin, 
trypsin, erepsin, lipase, dehydrogenase, peroxidase) and ^ 
substrate are discu.sqed and tabulated. The question, 
whether and how chem. preservative affect enzymic 
proces<(es, may be answered by the bipartite manner of 
expt. followed, whether applied directly to the substrate 
at first to the enzyme. Certain difierences in behavior 
observed afford grounds for a more cautious evaluation 
of lab. expts. and their application to practical conditions 
involved in the process of digestion. Noteworthy m this 5 
connection is the difference in behavior of the preservative, 
whether applied as add or as Na salt, with actual oddity 
identical in both cases. The reason therefor is as yet un- 
explained. Of the several substances examd. (CHs)tN4, 
HfOi, and (with few exceptions) NaOHz are relatively 
inert toward enzymes; salicylic acid and saccharin diow, 
on the other hand, marked activity. The behavior of 
other sulMtances tested renders them somewhat difficult 
of classtfication, since some in omylolytic degradation cx- 6 
ert a restraining influence, while in peptic liegradation 

S the other hand they function only partially thus or toot at 
. Furthermore, the "activating** influence of some 
preservatives toward dehydrogenaseb and peroxidases are 
so striking and dear as to be worthy of particular mention. 
Of the 0 hydroxybenzoic adds the ni-acid occupies a 
^ddle position with respect to their inhibitory and acti- 
oning properties. The esters of the p-acid present a _ 
* cnaraci^stlc picture. While the amylolytic activity ' 
remains unimpaired, both peptic proteolysis and lipoiysis 
suffer inhibition, and it thus devdops that the "nipasol** 
pr^ns. (£t esters) sre more hij^ly active than the 
"nipagin** prepns. (Me esters). Noteworthy too ore the 
cases in which activation is developed by these preserva- 
tives up to 100%, as shown in trypsin, dehydrogenase and 
peroxidase explw. This activation sets in stronger with 
^'nipi^iii** than with "nipasol,** being observable like- s 
wise in tryptic degradation, as well as in the peroxidase 
expts. with free ^-hydroxybenzoic acid. The "slbenal** 
prepns. are in the usual conen. more weakly active, as 
contrasted in enzymic processes, than BsOH, CH«Oi, 
KaSiOi and "mikrobin.** An evaluation of the customary 
preservatives In their higher or lower action on enzymic 
proce ss e s , and hence on the digestion and general compati- 
bility, is naturally possible only by the simultaneous con- 
sideration of their varying action on the microbrganisms ^ 
commonly encountered in food and drug spoilage. 

W. O. B. 

Osmolla properties of the erythrocyte, m. The ap- 
plicability of osmotic laws to the rate of hemolyiiam 
IiypolQiii€.eolutlone el nooelectrolytea. M. II. Jacobs. 
AM. BaO. 68, 178-04(1032); PkytM. Absttacis 18,26; 
rf . C. A . 27, 3070i—Bqtiations art dented for predicting 
the relaUdU between the time required for osmotic hemoly- 


ds and the conen* of a surtoiiadteg hypotonic medium. 
It k ihewn that when allowoiiee is made far certaiu 
known pecialarities of t^ s r y tfa o cyu tha tnmof hemi^is 
is* on the whde* m fairiy good agreement with osmotic 
laws. Reasons are given for belkving that the increased 
osmotic resistanos or the erythrocyte that develops within 
a few seconds in solns. of nonelectrolytes is not caused 
by leakage of salts from the cell, but rather by a changi^l 
ionic equil. in which the normal impermeability of the 
cell to cations need not be lost. Rough ests. are made oi 
the permeability of the erythrocytes of the ox and ot 
man to HsO. IV. la the permeability of fihe erythrocyte 
to water dscreassd by narcotics? M. H. Jfacobs and A 

K. Pa^rt. Ibid* 313-27. — The observation of previous 
investigators that narcotic substances in proper conens 
tend to oppose osmotk^ hemolysis is confirmed in the cast 
of several urelhans. The conclusion frequently drawn 
from such observations, that the antihemolytio effcti 
of narcotios is due to a decreased permeability of the erv 
throcyte to water, is unwarranted by the existing exptl 
evidence. The necessity for a sepn. of "rate** and '*equil " 
factors in studies on osmotic hemolysis is emphasize d 
It is shown by expts. in which these factors are proprrU 
sepd. that a dight but measurable retardation of osiuoIk 
hemolysis may be produced by low conens. of urethans 

G. G 

Tho ultrafiltration of aorum and plasma. Chlorine, 
potassium, sodium, caloium and magnesium contents of 
tho ultciflltratos from serum snd plasma. Jeanne Lew 
and Marie M. Pacu. BuU. soc* eJUm, bid. 15, 1317 
(1033); cf. C. A. 27 , 4256. — Methods are 
All the Cl, 06% of the K, about 90% of the Na and dn 
70% of the Mg of both serum and plasma a^ ulti.i 
filterable. Serum Ca is 64% and plasma Ca 72% ulltd 
filterable. With 27 references. luteins and egtions of 
blood aorum. Jeanne L4vy and F. Gallais IM 13^0 
5. — The non-ultrafilterabK fractions of Na and K of 
serum are equal to the fractions of these cations fl\< d in 
the proteins pptd. hrom the scrum by BtOH. Whili 
32% of the serum Ca u> non-ultrafiltcrable, 61% of it is 
fixed in the proteins pptd. by KlOH. L. E, Gilson 

Bffoet of heat on onzyme activity. S. Trautmann and 

L, Ambord. Ctmpi* tend. soc. btol. 114 , 10 •'11(1933), 

cf. C. A. 28 , 787*.— The increase in activity of an amylase 
soln. with rise in temp, is affected by NaCl. With but 
1 mg. NaCl per 1. the activity-increase factoi for 10® rm 
is 1.04; with 1 g. NaCl per 1. the factor is 2.14. The in- 
fluence of NaBr is similar but weaker and that of Nal 
still weaker L. E. Gilson 

Further atndv of actiona at a distance on rabbit bone 
marrow. Eugenie Soru and R. Brauncr. Compt. rend 
soc. bid. 114 , 1201-2(1933); cf C A. 28 , 602*.-Mito 
genetic rays are given off by thi system quincmc-hydro 
quinonei methylene blue and also by fresh lemon juict and 
tomato juice. t* L K. Gilson 

Actioo of aomo pure metals on the growth of fibroblastb 
in vitro. G. Mfin^gatix, D. Odictie and P. .Movsr 
C&mpt. rend. soc. btol. 114 , 1287-00(1933) —Minuti 
dkks of pure metals were placed in drop cultures of chick 
eml^o fibroblasts. Cu, Fc and Mg were very toxic, 
Zn, Ag, Ta, 6n, Ni and W were somewhat toxic and Au, 
A1 and Pb non-toxic. None of the mclalx stimuUtid 
growth. L. E. Gilson 

The absorption metrum of visual purple and visiul 
yellow. The "after fading*' of viaual yellow in the tok 
Y. Hosoya. Arch. ges. Physiol. (Pflhgerb) 233, hh 
(1033) .-^Absorption spectsa are given for solns. of visual 
pigments. The max. absorption for viaual purple m 
different aolventa is 510 mix and is unaffected by fading 

Arthur Ocollmati 

The mjttdc hydrolyaia of acetylch^Une. R. 

AfcA. fSf. Physkd. (Pflfigers) 233, 486-91(1083).— The 
enaymit hydrolysis of aoetyldiollae was followed in a 
Wafbi^ app. The inhibiting effects of certain dnigs 
(phyaostigmine, gynergen, etc.) indicate the existenn 
of a epedfle duUnukrast. Arthur . 

a and thermal hiveatlgatkoi on aapW 

8 . Michael and G. Limmcr. Arch 
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mM. (MQim) 231, 640-61(1688); d. C A. 87. i becm veiy IdMOMfH^ Thte tmtment coimpoiids 
74 i— An •ttoiipt WM 1 B^ to ooR^te tte Mttdtivltjr to tho iattratmow ilk« 

of tbe MIM to dMai« aubitiiieeo idtk tte hoats d aola* oUwn (C.it«88,8606) ^veahom to be partly reversible, 
of these substaaces. The tongue is sendtive to temp. Loulm Kelley 

differenoes d l*to 2* and hence can dlfierentlate a mixt. Diastase la Iher, .Bduard H. Majer. 2 . gar. expU* 
of 5% KNQi la NaBr from pure Nafir by their different Med. 90, 065^(1938}.— The diastatk activity of liver 
heats of soIb. Aruur GroUman is completely extractable by phoq^mte buffers. M. L. 

The haportaace d potaaduia to plant and aafaaal Ufo. The influeace d photoeidalyata on the aetioa d ea- 
F. Honcamp. Emdhr. Ppunu 29, 873-7(1983); d. C. . zymin. Guido Gucrrini. BoU. toe. Hal. hud. sper. 8 . 
A 27, 6760.— The previcqs discussion is concluded. * 1357-60(1033).— The actions of 16 photocatalytic sub* 

John 0. Hardesty stances were stu&d on S. eoreeiaiae la the presence d 

piflarential laactivatim d InsuUa. Burt Davis, Jr., glucose, by taking the amt. d COi liberated as the index 
Janies M. Luck and AlRrt G. Miller. Biochom. J. 27, of activity. The results showed that photocatalysts in 
1543-7(1933).— Inactivation of insulin by acid-alc. and the presence of light have an inhibiting action on ensymes, 
by soft s*ray 8 diows that the phosphate-lowering activity but the inhibition is manifested only in high concns. 
ot insulin is the most rq|j|tant to destruction. Massive In low concns., with the exception d Nile blue, 
doses of insulin inactivated by x-rays produced hyper- red, bcnzoflavine and trypaffavine, they exert a stimula- 
giucemia. Insulin owes its mdtiple activity to a no. of a ting action. The mode d actbn of the photocatalysts 
"active groups,'* which vary in stability toward activat- is, therefore, a function of the amt. used. There is no 
mg agents. Benjamin Harrow relation between photocatalytic action, hemolytic titer 

Bffeet d deamination on the combinalion curves d and spectroscopic behavior of the substances studied, 
serum albumin and globuUa. B. B. R. Prideaux and D. Peter Ma succi 

E Woods. *Pfoc. Roy. Soc. (London) B114, 110-23 The decolorization d methylene blue produced by 
( 1933 ).— The deamination products d these serum pro- or animal tissue. Augustin Boutaric and Tony Jacquinot. 
kins have combination curves of the same type as those BuU. acad. mid. 109, 114-18(19^); cf. C. A. 27, 137.— 
of the original proteins. However, displarcmcnts may The effect d the addn. of antioxidants, bases, acids or 
occur, because d loss of NH| groups, principally by lysine. ^ salts on the time d deoolorization d methylene blue by 
Some mtroduction of NO groups also takes place. CH|0 is the same whether in the presence of miVc or animal 

Joseph S. Hepburn tissue. A. B. Meyer 

Crystalline cmorocruorin. Jean Roche and H. Munro The inflnence d serum on tiie decolorization d methyl- 
Fox. Pm. Roy. Soe. (London) B1 14, 161-7(1933).— ene blue by liver tiseue and milk. Augustin Boutaric and 
Cryst. oxychlorocruorin was prepd. from the blood d tbe Tony Jacquinot. BuU. acad. mid. 109, 622-5(1933).— 
pulychete worm, SfnroirapMs spaUantanit. In the ab- The decolorizalbn d methylene blue by glycerol-liver ext. 
sorption spectrum of oxychlorocruorin, the axes of bands m presence of NaHCOi and by milk, both in the presence 
occurred at 6025, 5625, 5150, 4450, 8600 and 2750 A. 5 of CHfO, is increased by addn. of serum. However, the 
On elementary analysis, chlorocruorm yielded C 49.2, effect is not much different from that obtained with salts 
H 7.3, N 15.4, S 2.6, Fe 1.2%. The chlorocruotin md. alone in the conen. as present in scrum. Sera contg. anti- 
contamed more S, Fe and hematin, and leas protein than toxin vary widely in relation to their sp. qualities, 
the hemoglobin mol. The protein of chlorocruorm was A. B. Meyer 

not identical with globin. The band axes in the absorp- The engvme-aetivating (xymoifhenic) action in vitro 
turn spectrum d CO-chlorocniorin were at 594 and 434 of somo mmoral waters on tho glucolytic enzyme d the 
mp. For further details cf. C. A. 28, 181*. J. 8 . H. blood. M. Loeper, A. Mougeot and V. Aubertot. BuU. 

Problemi d modem enzyme chemiefry. Richard acad. mid. 109, 250-7(1083); d. C. A. 27, 741. 

Wills! atter. Chem. Rev. 13, 501-12(1933). — The Willard 6 A. E. Meyer 

Csibbs Medal Address for 1933. Louise Kelley Serum proteins prewired by the acetone or salt metiiod. 

Ultracentrifugal study d crystalline pepsin. J. St. L. Ch. Achard, Augustin Boutaric and Maurice Piettre.. 
Philpot and Inga-Bntta Eriksson. Nature 132, 032-3 BuU. acad. mid. 109, 618-27(1933).— Serum proteins 
(1933).— Cryst. pepsin, prepd by amethoddosely resem- pptd. either with MeiCO or NaiS 04 have been investi- 
blmg that of Northrop (C. A. 24, 5318), was examd. gated with reference to viscosity of solns., sensibilizaticm 
m the ultracentrifugc. The velocity method gave a of colldda]Fe(OH)i, surface tension, etc. The salt method 
sedimentation const, of 3.3 X 10*^* as a mean of 7 detns.; leads to simple equil. variable by many phys. factors, 
the equil. method gave a mol. wt. of 35,500 as a mean d . A. B. Meyer 

2 detns. The md. is spherical, and in wt. and shape be- ' The influsnee d the /h and the buffer affect d aaltc 
longs to the some class of proteins as ovalbumin, Bence- containing sohitiont ox cocaine hydrochloride ea the 
Junes protein and insulin. The ultrecentrifuge also yielded maintenance d the physiological action during ctetili- 
information as to the homogeneity q|F the prepns. studied, zation and aging. Jean Rdgnier and Robert David. 
Some well-crystd. prepxis., even after thorough washing, BuU. set. phannaeot. 40, 650-7(1033). — ^Buffer sdns. com* 
contuned appreciable quantities of particles, some slightly posed d NotCQi and NaHsPOi or NaHtPOi and NaiHP 04 
rnioller than the main group and some so small as to be do not dionge when heated, with exception d the first 
nonnentrifugible. Most d these smaller particles were one at high alk. ranges. No diange occurs when 1% 
removed in the Ist stage d purification (pptn. with s cocaine is dissolved in these sdns. Tbe alk. and neutral 
^gSOi), as shown by the rise in the mean vdue d the solns. lose the anesthetic activity completdy by heating: 
%dimentation const, of the centrifugible part, by the de- the acid soln. loses most of it; only very weak^ buffoed 
cretbe m the non<entsifttgible part and bv the increase acid sdns. show no loss. The Ph drifts to the acid side 
m sharpness of the sedimentation boundwy. by heating. Solns. satd. with CaCQi or MgCOi, which 

was a more selective precipitant than (NH 4)^4 and its are close to neutrality, retain thdr potency during 
u'lectivity increased with dlln. Tbe next 2 stai^ (pptn. sterilization but deteriorate afterward and are infmior 
with 11^804 and crystn. coding from 46**) raised the to solns. of cocaine in H«0. AH solns. whidi preserved 
*«dimentation const, to 3 . 0 - 3.3 X 10 *** and further im- their activity establidi an equil. at a ^ 8 . 8 , and the loss 
proved the Sharpness of tbe boundary. In all the expts. ^ during heathrg is the higher, the more resistance aga^ 
[he was kept at 4-6 during centrifuging, by dU. acetote this acidification is eaurtad by the salts present, 
buffers; jf NaCl was added to suppress the Donnsa A. B. Meyer 

A pH of a little above 0 apparently had no in- ConpafisQB ef humen paacMatic end liver eetefiiss. 
stantaneous effect on tbe md. wt., but produced R. Ammon aad B. Tabor. Beockem. Z. 867, 26*81 
^w acid hydrolysis. In this reaped the pepsb protein (1988).— The esterase from human pameas hygiolyses 
» unique. An exposure of 10 mia. Xmpu 9, foUowtd by ^enli^ the f-esM in di-PhCHOI|BOiMi and df- 
^ 3 0. caused timfcnnation of about 50% of an aggregate PhCBOHCCbPr. The, enzyme is iiniffai|d by the initial 
bavfflg a sedimeBtatiMi const, of about 12* while the rest atihstrati ^gngn. or by the addn. ol itSpAakm. The 
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plumreatic powder readily ssmthenses PrCQiBu and Bu i laaui and tlie paclodia wpAitm, A. Vinogradov. Cmpt 
oleate. Begenmtlon after inactivation of pancreatic rmi. 197, 16i^«A(108d).-TA gfiphica] repinaenintion of 

powder by heat is doubtful. In expta. with a combination the quant, at. oompn. of Uvi^ matter aa a hmeto of 

of the pancreatic and liver enaymes, the hydrolyaie of the at. nos. of the elements. W. J. ]^terson 

PhCHOHCOtMe by the pancreatie esterase is independ- Bpecifie charaalafistics of proteins. N. N. Ivanov 
ent of that by the liver enzyme. S. Morgulis IwoBsUya Ttentral. Naueh.^^IssledcviM. Inst. Piskchewl 

Determination of the diy stubstanoe of the retina from Vkusatof Prom., Separate 1931, 36 pp.— Propertirs and 

different animals. Richard W. J. Mdller. Bioehem. Z, characteristics which are useful in the differentiation of 

367, 43-4(10.S3) —Desiccated retina from guinea pigs, ^ various proteins are discussed, with data for proteins from 
sheep, pigs and cows constitutes about 12% of the rr^ rice, blood serum of various animals, salmon muscle and 

wt., but that from rabbits and dogs is about 16%. Fnim soy beans. Denaturation ezpts., thermal and by solvcm 

the study of the dry wt. the av. thickness of the retina treatment, are described. Among the properties for which 

from pigs was calcd. as 0.25H}.305 mm. and that of c*ow values are givesn are amino acid content, N distributirm, 
retina 0.22-0.31 mm. S. Moretilis compn. of Ag salts, presence of free NHt groups, and 

The methyl and ethyl esters of hematmostheun and havior toward aq. NaOH or NaCl. N distribution and 

of a combination of tho eomposition, CMHiiN404Fe, and other properties are# tabulated for legumdin, glycinin A 
the problem of the number of carbon atoms in the pros- and B, and glutelin of soy-bean protein. J. F. S 
thetfe poup of the blood pigment. Alfred Herzog. Bio- 3 Alcoholic feimontation of d-giucose In deuterium water 
chm. Z. 267, 48-56(1933). — ^The prepn. of Me and Et Kugt*nc Pascu. J. Am, Chem, Soe, 56, 245-6(193-4), 

esters of hematoprosthetin brings evidence that the of . C. A . 28, 744* .—Ale. fermentation of glucose in 1(K)^’ 

nucleus contains 33 C atoinsand that when a larger C no. is HJO is about 9 times slower than in ordinary distd. H2O, 

obtained this is due to the retention of C atoms originally in 60% HJO the value was 1.6. The retarding eff^ect ot 

belonging to the globin portion. S. Morgulis the heavy HtO may be due to a decreased activity of tin 

The refraction of li|tht by hemo^oblns from different zymase complex occasioned by an irreversible, partulh 

animale. Stefan Schdnliergcr. Btochem, Z Wl, .57-63 destructive action of the heavy H2O on the enzyme 

(1933). — For X — 666.3 mp, Ha line, the n of horse C. J. West 

hemoglobin is 194, dog 203 and cow 209. Oxyhemoglobin ^ Some pharmacological experiments with deuterium 
crsrstals in HiO, dil. NH4OH or NaHCOi has no refraction. David I. Macht and Mary E. Davis J, Am, Chem Sm 

The refraction of CO-bcmoglobin is the same as that of 56, 246(19.34). — ^When HiO is employ^ in conc^ns nf 

oxyhemoglobin S. Morgulis 1:2000 or less, no striking physiol, or pnarmacol. effect 

Adaorption of pepsin by tricskium phojqihate. L. are noted, except possibly a slight inhibitory effect on 

Utkin. Bioehem. Z, 267, 04-^(1933). — ^Pepsin is readily germination of some seeds. C.iJ. West 

adsorbed by freshly pptd. Cas(P04)s. S. Morgulis Ultracentrifugal atudy of the action of papain pn ovalbii 
Kinetics of kidney phosphatase. 11. Prik Jacobsen, min The SveSberg and Inga-Britta Isnkssoiu J Am 

Bioehem. Z. 267, 89-101(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4617.— 5 Chem. Soe. 56, 409-12(1934).— A no. ot detns. of i)k 
T he rate of hydrolysis by kidney phosphatase depends sedimentation const, and mol. wt. have been earned 01 1 

upon conens. of enzyme, substrate and H1PO4 within the on products obtained by digesting samples of pure crvst 
Pu range of 6.9-0.2. However, at pn 9 the rate increases ovalbumin with activated and unactivated papain at 40 
markedly with rising substrate conens The H9PO4 An attempt has been mode to sep. the different nml 

diminishes the rate of enzymic hydrolysis, the relative species out of the mixt. of disintegration products by means 

inhibition deluding upon the substrate/HsP04 ratio of fractional dialysis and fractional pptn. with (NH4)sS()i 
While this inhibition deci eases as the pn rises, the relative The fractions thus obtained have been studied in the ultrd 

inhibition becomes greater All these kinetic phenomena centrifuge. The 3 lines of attack have all led to the n 

are incorporated in a formula S. Morgulis 6 suit that the action of activated papain on native ov.il 

Light abtofption of oxyhemoglobin and of carbonyl- bumin gives rise to 3 kinds of disintegration product 

^ hemoglobin in neutral solution. Vilma Sebesta and Alfred non-ccntrifugible substance, which probably contain 

Herzog. Bioehem. Z. 267, 1.57 -66(193.3), — Spcctrophoto- lower polypeptides and NH* acids; a centrifugiblc sii!) 

metric studies show for oxyhemoglobin at>.sorption maxima stance of a s^imentation const, almut 0.6 X wliu I 
at 576.2 and 541.3 mp and a (false) min. at 557.5 has a mol. wt. of the same order as the protamines ami 

/ma; for carbonylhemoglobin, either natural or synthetic, finally a substance of sedimentation const, about 2 7 ' 

the maxima arc at 566 and 537 mm and the min. at 551 10*”^’. This latter product having the some mol. wt js 

MM* S. Morgulis ovalbumin is probably formed by the loosening of some n\ 

Effect of metala on enzymea. III. Martin Jacoby. ' the bonds within the ovalbumin mol., thus causing it to 
Bioehem Z. 267, 167-8(19.33); cf. C. A. 27, 4260. — assunfe a highly dimymetrical shape. It may reprcsctii 

Shaking urease with Se in air docs not result in an ir- the 1st step toward &e breakiiii; up of the mol. into in 

reversible, oxidative destruction of the urease, its inactiva- dividual parts. Unaptivalcd papain has no influciice on 

tion being due probably to the .formation of inactive the sedimentation const, of ovalbumin, nor arc any non 

complexes. S. Morgulis centrifugible products formed. C. J. West 

Lactic acid fonnatlon in the auricle preparation of the Supposed direct spectroscopic observation of the “0 
rabbit under different conditions. F. Gottdenker and tmn^orting enzyme." D. Keilin. Nature 132, 7S> 

M. Wachstein Bioehem. Z. 267, 192-201(1933).— -The s (1933). — ^Bands at 500 mM and 630 or 636 inMi reporto<l 
av. survival time of auricle prepns. from rabbits in a Nt by Warburg and Negelein {C. A. 27, 4268) for the "(> 

atm. in unbuffered Ringer soln. is 6 min., in buffered transporting enzyme" observed in a thick suspension ot 

Tyrode soln. without sugar 17 min. and srith sugar 37 Bacterium ^steurianum (I), have been found by K 10 

min. The formation of lactic acid Is increased during vary in different strains of I; to occur in Bacillus proteus 

anaerobiosis independently of the nature of the nutritive (11) and Aeotobacter chroocoecum (III) ; also to be un 

adn. and the lactic acid diffuses out from the tissue. In affected in by satn. with CO even though m has a much 

long expts. under aerobic conditions the lactic acid dis- higher respiratory activity than I. A band in n and 111 

appears completely. S. Morgulis at 630 mMi which fades on shaking with Oi and reappears 

Bniymic nydrolyaia of gluco-ffucoboptonic and of ^ upon reduction, is due to Fe'*’'*’, not Fe'*’*'**'', in the pigment 

galacto-flueolieptonic acid. Pietro Pratesi, Bioehem. Z. By treating bakers* yeast with acid and NaiSi04 K* 

267, 238^(19^).— The enzymic hydrolysis of maltose- tained a cylxKdirome deriv., probably of its component e. 

carboxylic add and of lactose-caibcnylic add, both of shosring bands at 590 mu and 630 mM whidi consequentiv 

the compn. CiiHmOu, has been detd. The former is are not characteristic tear aa "0-transporting enzyme, 

hydzoljmd up to 40% by yeast msltase, and the latter Anne E. White 

by d-galaetosidase from Saecharomyeis fraiUis or by laokthm of hapiMlavla. Kurt G. Stem. Nature 
emulsin about 3B-30%. « S. Morgulis 784-5(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 3231.— The water^aol. ytUo'v- 

The elementary diemical eompoiition of Ihrlng otgiui- red pigment previoudy sepd. from catalase prepns 
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now been iiokted la a cmt. atata bom ham liver and 
dedfoated hipakjlaam (1). Proteia material la aptd. 
froai caaaA. aq. eit. of fnah liorae liver by adding an 
eciualvdi.of ale. The to adjuited to 4-5 by AoOH aad 
the flavin adaorbed by roller's eartbi desorbed by a mixt. 
of psrridiaev MeOH aad H|0. Further elaborate purifl- 
catioa prooedure yielda a brown microscopically cryst. 
product which to recrystd from dil. AcOH. In aq. soln. 
I IS lemon-ydlow, mwing green fluorescence in ultra- 
violet light; absorption hands are at 2630« 3650 and 4420 
A. I to spectroaccqiically identical with Warburg's and 
Christian's yellow oxi^Mon ensyme (C. A. 27, 1646). 

Anne £. White 

Prepn. and enzymic splitting of basic glucosides (Hel- 
ferich, W al.) 10 . 

Labbfl, M., and Fabrykant, M.‘ Le phosphore: 
techniques cbimiques, physiologie, pathologic, th 6 ra- 
peutique. Paris: Masson b Cie. 305 pp. F. 65. 

Oakes, Lois, and Davie, Thoa B.: A Pocket Medical 
Dictionary Edinburgh: B. & S. Livingstoiie. 351 pp. 
3 s. Review^ in Pham, J, 131, 570(1933). 

WUson, w. Wright: A Laboratory Manuel of Phy- 
siological Chemistry. 2nd. ed., revised. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 284 pp. 12a. 6 d. 


Frangois, G. von: Chitina, Lichenins, and Cellulose. 
Zurich. 1930. * 

Melliger, Raymond: Contribution I'dtude des fer- 
iiiunts figii^ ei des fermentations <ie la datte. Geneva. 
1931. 46 pp. 

Nadeau, J. Sarto: Dosage des acides monoaminds 
produits par I'hydrolyse de la gelatine. Geneva. 1931. 

Wettley, Paul H.: Spezi^at der Liposen und ihre 
Mlirkung auf Kohlenhydratestei. Zurich. 1931. 45 pp. 

Amylase preparations. Salle & Co. A.-G. Brit 
399,098, Oct. 19, 1933. A starch-degrading enzyme prepn. 
especially for desizing is made by addi^ a salt of a P 
acid other than H1PO4 to the enzyme or its soln. Among 
examples ore ( 1 ) pancreas amylase and Na 4 PiO) and ( 2 ) 
bacteria amylase and Na glycerophosphate, the pit being 
adjusted to 6.5. Cf. C. A. 27, 4551. 

B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STAMLBY R. BBNBDICT * 

The glutathione of the ttoaoes after administration oi 
'Tiargirio." Giuseppe Poradiso. Arch, farmacoi. spar, 
56, 487-501(1933) . — It to again shown that starch suspen- 
sion IS not a good indicator in the iodometric detn. of glu- 
tathione in tissue ezts. For best results with Tuntiicliffe's 
indicator (Na nitropru.mde) P. proceeds thus: Mix in 
each of a series of test tubes 10 cc. pf tissue ext. with 2 cc. 
of 10% Na nitroprusride. Add increasing vols. of 0.01 N 
1 soln. such that each lube receives 1.5 times os mudi as 
the preceding. Finally superpose NH 4 OH and observe 
the 1 st tube in which no purple ring forms immediately. 
The glutathione content is calcd. from the I added to this 
tube. Normal values found for dog and rabbit in mg. of 
reduced glutathione per 100 g. of fresh tissue were: dog, 
liver 219, heart 64, bl^ 11.5; rabbit, liver 253, blood 
38 7. In animals injected with "Tiargirio" (a Hg dilhio- 
*^icylate of indefinite chem. compn.) ue glutathione con- 
tent of the tissues was the same. This absence of response 
IS attributed to the staSility of the 8 -S linkage in the 
compd. adminiatered. Lewis W. Butz 

The eztractlflii of dudosterol from Uood. Otto Mfihl- 
hock. Z.fhysiol, Cham. 222, 283-4(1933).— Contrary to 
ihe asaertlM of Mllb^t (C. A. Zf, 29^), cholesterol 
nay be extd. quantitatively bom whole blood by Bloor's 
3 1 mixt. of BtOH aad BWO witboutypreliininary hemoly- 

^ A. W. Dox 

A molhod te datemiiiiiag fructoos in tbs Uood. 

222» 261-9(1983).- 
^ cc. of ptotaiB-fne Uood filtrate, pt^. acoordiag to 
Folin-Wu, is tiealad with 2 oe. of the ptaoqihoiii^Ddle 


add reagent and the mixt. boiled for 25 min. The mixt. 
to then titrated with 0.01 N KMn 04 , the end point being 
the diaappearance of the Uue color. A small correction 
to applied because of other reducing aubatancea present in 
practically const, amt. Fructoae in mg. % is obtained 
from ihe formula: (cc. 0.01 N EMn 04 — 0.05 cc.) 
500/2.05 if the Folin<-Wtt reagent to used, and (cc. 0.01 
AriCMn 04 — 0.06 cc.) 500/2.70 ifthe Folin reagent is us^. 

2 For detn. of glucose in the presence of fructose, the total 

sugar is detd. by one of the usual reduction methods and 
the fructose value subtracted. A. W. Dox 

The determination of cyitine. B. J. Krijgsman and 
B. P. Bouman. Arch, nbrland, physiol, 18, 458-71 
(1933). — ^The detn. of cystine by the method of Pdin 
and Looney is not satisfactory for blood. By means of 
the step photometer the Sullivan method for the detn. 
of cysitne-Krysleine has been elaborated for use with 

3 blood. Only the total cystine values, however, are free 
from objections. Blood from hungry rats contains oiily 
traces of cystine. After feeding, the cystine content may 
increase to 14 mg %, Twenty-six references. F. L. D. 

Some dlcorboxyUc adds as components of fixing fluids. 
Conway Zirlde. Pfoioplasina 19, 564-77(19^. — ^The 
following dicarboxylic acids were investigated: oxalic, 
malonic, succinic, glutaric, malic and tartaric. Their 
fixing properties are unlike those of the fatty acids and 

* resemble those of trichloroacetic, lactic, glycolic, glyceric 
and gluconic acids. The ability of the acids to muence 
CH|0 fixation is conditioned by the rate at which they 
penetrate the specimen. The rate to correlated with the 
relative fat aoly., the more fat-sol. acids penetrating faster. 

P. L. Ihinlap 

A criticsl study and rovtow of the method of mtoran- 
cineration. Gordon H. Scott. Prolophsma 20, 133-51 

5 (1933). — "A full interpretation of findings in terma ol 
cellultw physiology and pathology must await the develop- 
ment of more precise methods for the identification of the 
elements in silu. A procedure for quant, measurements 
of the ash has been developed and nos demonstrated Ita 
utility in expll. and morphological atudiei under way. 
New methods for the identification of the salts are being 
investigated. It to of prime importance that the fixation 
of the tissues used for microincinerBtion be as free from 

6 sources of error— both tlieoretical and practical — oa poa* 
Bible. Thus for the tcdmics described in this paper appear 
to be the best available. While microincinmtion mav 
supplant some htotochem. procedures and add to the ef- 
ficacy of others it riiould be applied in conjunction with 
every sound technic, chem. and phys., at our dtoposal 
In order to arrive at a clearer understanding of vital proc- 
esses." Seventy-four references F. L. Dunlap 

^ Aldehydes as cytological fixatives. Conway Zirkle. 

^ Protoplasma 20, 169-79(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3232.— Root 
tips of Zoa mays were fixed with CHsO, AcH, BtCHO, 
PrCHO, HCONHi and CCUCHO Fixing fluids were 
then made by combining these compds successively 
with AcOH, HCOsH, Cu propionate, Cu lactate, MflUer'a 
fixative, Cu dtohromate, Cr sulfate and picric add, and 
root tips were fixed in each mixt In all 54 fixatives were 
tested. Twenty-five references. F. L. Dunlap 

8 A micro method for the determination of blood iron. Fr. 
Rappaport and E. Hohenberg JKUn. Wocksehr. 12, 1810- 
11(1933). — ^llic bkwd or tissue is adbed, oxidixed with 
HiOt to the Pe'*'*'"*' form, the I liberated fix»m KI to dtotd. 
into NaOH in the presence of Na sulfite, the Nal so formed 
is oxidized to NalOk and titrated with thiosulfate. 

Harry Eagle 

The determination of gastric and intestinsl pai^r^ 
agents. Erich Hme and Georg Zimmermann. JCUn. 

9 Wochsehr. 12, 1986-8(1933).— The retaidinf effect upon 

the passage of BaS 04 throui^ the intestinal canal of mke 
Is used as the criterion of activity. The results parallel 
those bbteined In patients. Horry Bagla 

The determioatlefi of morphiiie in excrallime, grorottone 
end iioanaa. PhflitiD EUinser and Hcinricli Seeier. 

mpa. Fatk. ntniMtr*, Uia-7(ig88).--^r 
SuMi or imUy mM tliMw orta. we driMos qawte eatid, 
ortd. irttfa CHCb aad the at. wid dw eead wwlwd «itb 
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0^ N BO. TUt M. at. b made alk. wtOi NaOB, i 
pwtiiUy imitnliaed with COi gas, thonniglily tfudem 
with AiiiOH»aiid the AmOH ext. in turn dtahen with 04X1 
N HO. This final ext. is pptd. in the usual manner with 
phosjAcminlybdic add. The loss duriiy purifieatkm is 
and the error of the method with pure morphine 
Is Z%. Harry Bagle 

CImink fixation in alcdholie media. 1. Some theofeti« 
eel eonaldefatioBS and a method for the preparation of a ^ 
chrome-alcohol atodk eolutlon. Henry C. Waterman. ‘ 
SuUn Tick. 9, 23-^(1094). H. Certain poaidble eub- 
ilitutes for osmium tetroxide In diromle fimng reafeats. 
Preliminary experlmenta with Iodine In chtome-elcohol re» 
agents. Ibid. 20-81 . C. R. Fellers 

Staining of neuroglia. FT. Proeacher. Slain Tick. 0, 
88-8(1034). — ^The chemistry of Weigert's glia staining 
method Is critically discussed. C. R. Fellers 

Precipitation of calchun aa the oxalate from dtrated 3 
blood. L. Bnill and R. Poverman. Bull soc, chim. 
biol. 15, 1281-0(1033).— The addn. of 1% of Na citrate 
to solns. of pure CaCli does not interfere with the comifiete 
ppm. of Ca as oxalate, while 8 % interferes sligfatly. For 
the detn. of Ca in serum not more than 1% of Na citrate 
Should be present. In the case of whole bl^ 0.6% does 
not interfere. Allowing dtrated blood to stand 4 hrs. 
before analysing does not cause any decrease in determin- 
able Ca due to diffusion into the corpusdes. L. B. G. ^ 
Detection of nicotlae by Rouasm'a reaction. J. A. 
Labat. BuU. soc. chim. Uol. 18, 188&-48(1033).— Meth- 
ods of detecting small quantities of nicotine by the forma- 
tion of red crystals of iodonicotine, CMHi 4 NiIf.HI« are 
described, L. £. Gilson 

Bistoepectrogra^c detection of antimony In human or- 
gana after treatment wiffi antimony compounds. A. Poll- 
card and J. Boucomont. Compl. foua. soc. biol. 114, c 
1078-7(1933); cf C. A. 27, 246. — By the method previ- 
ously described 8 b was readily detected in lung and liver 
tissue. The spleen contained traces and the blood none. 

L. E. Gilson 

Microdetermination of sodium In serum or plasma. 

A. D. Marensi and Rebecca Gerschmann. Compl. 
fond. soc. bwl. 114, 1212-14(1033). — An improved modi- 
ficatkm ol Solit's method (C. A. 26, 6116) is described, 
t L. B. Gilson 6 

' Spectrogia^c determination of phlorizin In whole 
Uood In ^tro. A Lambredits and G. Barac. Compi. 
rend. soc. bUd. 114, 1862-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6368.— 
The phlorizin Is extd. from the sample by MciCO and 
detd. by the method previoudy described. L. B. G. 

A source of error In the determination of blood urea by 
Moog*a Bodium hypobromite method. Armando Larose. 
Reo. chim. pura a^ieada 7, 07-101(1932). — In Moog’s 
method the blood is defecated with CCliCQiH and the ' 
filtrate neutralu^, with phenolphthalein indicator. 
Later, when the alk. soln. of NaOBr is added, the BtOH 
of the indicator soln. reacts to form CHBri, which in 
turn dowly reacts with the excess of NaOH present to 
form CO and NaBr. Ten drops of BtOH produce about 
0.2 cc. of CO, sufficient to cause aa error of about 100 % in 
the detn., but 8 drops or less causes no appreciable error 

L. E Gilson e 

An arraniBment for the direct meaaure and refiatra- 
tkm of the [H'^] of flowing^blood. G. FrOhling and Hans 
Winterst^. deck gesTPhysid. (Pflfigers) 233, 479-^ 
(1988).— A description of an app, for reooiding pH with 
a riass Mectrode Inserted in a blood vessel. A. G. 

The detitmlnation of the basal metaboliam by the tatra- 
nemomm. D. Bal&zsy. Deut. mod. Wochschr. 59, 
1488(l988).^A medi. nomogram was constructed for 
eateg. the basal metabolism by Read's formula. A. G. 9 
The determination of the addlty of viscid and 
snoeens aubstanees such aa sputa. G. GoUnow and J. 
Koch. Doul. mod. Wochschr. 59, 1860-1(1933).— The 
usual odorlmetrie and d eetro m e tr i c methods for detg. 
[orede^bed. Arthur QroUman 
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Xk can be deM. ecfiorimelrically by oaldaiticm of 
ter with HM, reduction of the Fe wUh MeAOi, and de- 
vdmnnent of the red oedor with on'*di|mldyL This 
metnod can also be used for detn. of the Fe oontent of 
ortochrome c, since the latter oontaJne only henmtin Fe. 
mdy was made of the reduction of oxldlaed eytoduome 
c by ferrous salts in the pretence of Na tartrate and Nat- 
CQi, and of the oxidation of partially reduced cytoduome 
c by lerricyanide, with a Thunbe^ vacniim tube, and 
ZdsB microspectroacope to fdlow the oourae ol the 
reaction. Both reactions were nearly qnant., and in- 
volve 1 eqtiiv. per hematln equlv. of the cytodirome 

Joseph 8. Hepburn 

The ueefulneee of the ooloiimetiic Uood-iugar method 
of CroceUue-Seifert. • Georg Sommerlad. MUnoh. mod. 
Wochschr. 80, 1557-8(1933). Mttton Levy 

A new eimpliiled method of preparing eetroua honnme 
from urine end a new phenomenon. Maaao Ito and Seiji 
Hayazo. Munch, mod. Wocksdir. 80, 1969(1933) .—The 
method depends on adsorption. On long storage a sudden 
increase of the activity of the prepns. occurred. M. L. 

A micro method for the determination of Uronle adds 
Bernard Burkhart, Lorenz Baur and Karl P. Link. J. 
Biol. Chom. 104, 171-^1(1934). — In the method described 
for the detn. of uronic adds the desirable features of 
Huston's method (C. A. 26, 2940) are employed along with 
certam parts of the app. described by Clark {C.A. 26, 2305) 
for the microdetn. of OR groups. The decarboxylation 
with HCl is performed at a bath temp, ot 133-6^ over a 
period of not less than 2 hrs. Both tltiimetric and gtain- 
metric methods are described but the gravimetric is pto- 
ferred as it is less tedious and appears to be more accuTaie 
Samples of 9-11 mg. are used. The method is rccbn|- 
mended only for pure uronic acids or their derivs. 

A. P. Lothrop 

A new method for the detection and estimation of minute 
amounts of lead in biological materiala. John R. Ross 
and Colin C. Lucas. Cbn. /. 29, 649-60(1933). 

—Urine (100 cc.) is treated with 3 cc. strong NH 4 OH and 
1 cc satd. (NH 4 )HsP 04 , and the ppt. of mix^ phos. 
phates in which the Pb is completely entrained is cen. 
trifuged off. The ppt. is dissolved in N HQ by making 
just add to Congo red. The Pb is then pptd. by HiS and 
centrifuged with entrainment on a small amt. of filter, 
paper fiber. After digestion with 0.1-0.2oc. HQO 4 and 
a few drops of HNOs, 2 cc. HsO and 0.5 cc. 10% NH 4 CiIl|Ot 
are added. Xhe Pb is again pptd. as the sulfide and 
removed by centrifuging, after adding a Utile filter-paper 
pulp. To the soln. of the PbS in warm N HQ there is 
added N NH 4 OH until just alk. to bromothymol blue 
Then 1 cc. of dithizone soln. in CCI 4 (1 to 2 mg. in 50 
cc., according to the amt. of Pb expected to be present) 
and 5 tirops of 20% NaCN are added and the soln. is 
shaken vigorouriy in a sepg. funllel. The red salt of the 
Pb dithizone in the CQI 4 is then drawn off. A second 1- 
cc. portion of dithizone soln. is then added and*extd. as 
before and the red Pb dithizone drawn off. The extn. is 
continued until no further red color appears in the lower 
layer. The red lead dithizone soln. is then wariied 
frae of excess dithizone by riiaking 2 cc. 0.1 N NH 4 OH 
The red dithizone soln. is then converted back to the green 
by riiaking with Vt cc. 6 N HQ. The dmth of oolm is 
proportional to the amt. of Pb present. By comparison 
m the Duboseq colorimeter with known standards made 
up in a similar way its strength can be detd. Themethod 
as used for tissue requires preliminary ariiing in a muffle 
furnace in whidi the temp, doo not exceed 450^. For 
spinal fluid CaQt (0.2 cc. of 6% for 10 cc. spinal fluid) is 
added in the preliminary entraimnent. By this procedure 
satisfactoiy recovery of Pb was made from normal and 
pathd. mines and other body fluids and titeues. (Tl» 
authon have provided the abstractor with obtain addnl. 
details needed for a useful abstr.) Q. K. W. Lucas 

A aetliod for the mierodelenninatica of UfUon in m 
hl^ end tioanta. QaMde Monaaterioj BoU. soc. 
ikd. MM. spot. 8, 1299-1304(1988).--BKt. 2 4 te. of senmi 
or piMni Mcoealvdrirlth ^S).«ida(^,ar«kiw^ 
Morli M(«wt (ate.atlnr Bit). 
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np llii miSiitt In CRCSi, Altar tlnqi^ a 
ton intd n aoMill volunietfie Auk tml nake up to 10 oe« 
(ft)Bmp. tibeCHOtimaSoe, The 
raddiie lupruntt ikt totu l^do froetioa. (b) Bvnp. 
2 oe. mm of the CHCh ibhi* to 0.5 oe., odd 7 eo. ooetone 
and 8 drop# of utd. ale. MgCli» mix ihocoiitddjt stopper 
andallovrtostafidOltfs. Ckntrifogc the 
with eeetooe end take up in four 8 m. paraons of boUing 
CHCI«. Filter thiough eotton and eirap. The reddue 
represents the phosphatide'fraction. (o) Easp. another 
2-cc. portion of the CHCli soln. to 0.5 cc. Add 1 oe. of 
]% ale. digitonin soln.^ allow to stand at least 5 hn. and 
centrifuge; wash the ppt. twice with 95% ale. and dry on 
the water bath. Tlda is the free diolesterol fraction, 
(d) To another 2 m. portion of theiCHCb soln. add 2 cc. 
of 3% NaOEt. heat the mlxt. to 70* for 1 hr.» neutralize 
with 1 cc. of 6% ale. HQ and evmp. Ext. the residue 5 
or 6 times with 2 m. portions of CKQa and filter into a 
30m. graduated glass-stoppered cylinder. Bvap. to 
4 cc. and mix; evap. 2 cc. to 0.5 cc. and add 1 cc. of 1% 
digitonin aoln. The procedure is then the same u that 
for free cEblesterol. This frsctioa represents the total 
cholesterol. To the dried residues obtained in (a)* (b)» 
(c) and (d) add 6 cc. of Nidoux's AgNQfKtCrtOr 
agent. Run a 5th tube contg. 5 cc. of the reagent alone 
as a control. Heat to 160* for 15 min. Transfer the ma- 
terial in the centrifuge tubes (b) and (c) to larger test 
lubes to facilitate oxidation. Heat all the tubes an 
addnl. 45 min. to 160*. When oxidation is complete* 
cool the tubes and titrate the unused chromic acid iodo- 
metrically. The no. of cc. of diromic acid used is divided 
hy the various reducing cocAs of the lipides: for the 
phosphatides 3.10* for cholesterol 5.93* for digitonin- 
cholesterol 2.56, for neutral fats 3.54. Thus the values 
are obtained in mg. which multiplied by 260 (500 for (d)) 
give the amts, of each fractioB in 100 oc. of blood scrum. 
The neutral fata are obtained by subtracting from the 
total lipides the sum of the values for total cholesterol 
and phosphatides. For cholesterol it is better to divide 
the no. of cc. of chromic acid used by 10.48 instead of by 
2.55. For detg. lipides in tissues* triturate 1-2 g. of the 
organ ext. with 3 portions of boiling acetone (about 40 
g of acetone per g. of organ) and evap, the acetone filtrate. 
Iransfer the tissue residue to a micro Soxhlet app. and 
ext. with ether for 12 hrs. Add the ether ext. to the dried 
acetone residue and evap. the whole to dryness. Take 
up in CHQ» and treat as described for blood serum. 

Peter Masucci 

MicrodeterminaAon ef the different lipoid fnictiona in 
the central nervoua gystem. Michele Mstblo. Arch, 
iutol. 32, 461-80(1933) .*^Tlie method Is baaed on the 
sepn. of the lipoidi by means of successive extns. The 
prtr. ether ext. contains cholesterol and unsatd. phos- 
phatidcs (lecithin, mVelin* cephalin). Oidesterol is 
detd. in */i of the ext by evapn.*and application of the 
reoctioif of Liebermann. Det. the P in another third by 
incineration of the reAdue and the use of the cblonmctric 
method of Bell-Doisy-Briggs. Evap. the last third* 
emulsify in abs. EtOH; scp. the insd. cephalin by cen- 
tnfugalization* det. the P of ledthin and mycUn in the 
clear liquid and calc, the cephalin by differonce. Ext. 
the residue from the petr. edier extn. with pyridine, which 
dissolves sphingomyelin, phrenosin, kerarin cerebrosides 
and sulfatides. Divide the ext. into 8 parts and centri- 
luge. Ppt. the ceretuosides horn the sdn. with MetCO, 
keep cold overnight anAfilter; dissdve the ppt. in edd 
htOH. Det. the galactose* obtained by hvdrdysb of 
the ceretNTOsitta* by tha method off Khamratld. Det. 
the galactose of the stilfhtides in the ppt. irom 2 eentrifuge 
tubes. Dissdve the ppt. in the thttd tnfae in BtOH ora 
sep the sphingomyelin in the wbhx. as its Cd ocmipd. In- 
ciuerate the latter and det. the P oolorimetxleally. The 
technic of the method is described. A. B. Ileyer 

lodometrk determfastimi el mmbt 
produds. L. Utkin. Brndkam. 89-72(im). -7 

Place Aie soln. to be analTsed in a 50 ec. woknnetric Aask 
and neutrallae trtth 17 KkOR to aroae edorj^ 

Phthsleln. Add 6 ee. 0*4 Jf CiiC^i 4 ee« IT 


1 10 cc. borate buflrir qff 8JB (prepd. from 150 cc. 0.1 M 
borax and IQ oe. N HC3 dUd. to 200 ec.)* and water to 
the 50 00. mark. Shakas* pour through a dry filter and 
discard the first 5 oe. off filtrate. The filtrate is blue if 
amino adda or low peptidca are ptesent* but with liii^ 
peptides a videt cow ia obtained. Acidify 10 oc. filtrate 
with 0.5 oc. AcOK* add 2 oc. KI and 1 cc. 1% starch and 
titrate with 0.01 or 0.005 N NsiSiQi. Ptep. the K1 sdn. 
o by dissolving 40 g. in 80 oc. H^* acidiffsdng with 2 oc. 
N HQ and boiling 1 hr. on a water bath. Add to this 
1 g. Zn dust and diakc imtil all odbr disappears* make 
alk. with 6 cc. NaOH* filter and dil. to 100 cc. with 
HgO. In the titration each oc. 0.01 N NaiSiQi ^ 0.28 
mg. N with most amino adds* or 0.14 mg. N with pq}- 
tides or diamino adds. On account of the poor aoly. of 
thelCu compds. of some of the amino adda the sdn. 
should not contain more than 1 mg. amino acid per cc. 

3 The use of lactate* dtrate and tartrate should be avoided 
because these intolere with the reaction. The method is 
very suitable for the study of the enzymic hydidysis of 
protein but not for the study of the aplittmg of low pep- 
tides or dipeptides. S. Morgulis 

A new reaction lor testina and for tha colorimetric 
detenninatioii of vitamin A. Eugen Rosenthal and 
Jdumn Brddlyi. Biochm. Z. 257, 119-23(1933).- 
A red-videt color la produced when vitamin A is heated 
* with 0.5% p3rrocatechd and edd satd. SbQi in CHQa 
soln. Abs. CHQa* free from HaO and ale.* is required. 
The oil is dild.twitli CHQa* and to 1-2 cc. of the aoln. 1 
cc. of the pyrocatechol and 2-3 oc. of the SbCla soln. are 
added. The tube is at once placed for 1-2 min. in a water 
bath at 60*. The pyrocathediol aoln. must be prepd. 
ffedi. The color whi^ ia like that of a dil. KMnOa adn. 
is more permanent than the blue color developed in the 
5 Carr-Frice reaction. For detns. since the cdor is, under 
proper conditions, proportional to the vitamin conen., the 
color ia matched a^inst a 0 01% KMn04. The time of 
heating must be ngoroudy controlled. S. Morgulis 
A printoea hlatamine skin teat; an experimairiBl study. 
Samuel Perlow. Ann. InUrnhl Med, 7, 661-5(1933).— 
An intradermal injection of 0.1 cc. of 1:2000 in 0.5% pro- 
caine is given. It is best read in 10 min. J. T. M. 

. Thermometer for measuring the temp, of the sldn 
® (U. S. jwt. 1,048,616-17) 1. 

Hiandbueb der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Bd^ ) 
XIII. Edited by Emil Abderhalden. Heft 1. Aua- 
wertungamethoden fiir Pockenlymphen und Pockensero, 
by Stravros Zurakzodu. Pp. 1141-1190. Heft. 2. Das 
Anaphdstoxin* by B. Friedberger sad J. Waissfeilar. 
Pp. 1191-1242, Berlin: Urban & Schwarxenberg. M. 
5.80. Reviewed in Am, J. Pub, HeaUh 23, 1217(1933); 

7 cf. C. A, 28* J376». 

O-BACTERIOLOGY 

CHAXLBS 9. MOaSBY 

The dehydrogeoaaa activity of Badiericliia coll on the 
higher lat^ adda. P. P. Mazza and A. Qmmino. 
AtU accod, Uncei 17* 1086-91(1983) See C. A. 28* 194>. 

A. W. Contieri 

” 1h* lipoid* o( tubofclo bociili. JUXVi. The po)r> 

HuwliaiiaM ^ MyeolMCtechiai lopno. M. S. Nemnoo 
and R. J. Anderson. Z. Chem, 200, 1-4(1033); 

cf. C. A, 2& lOS'.'^The crude polysecdiarides iad at ^ 
from the StOH-BWO eget. ol moiet living Jdyulffelerwm 
Upra, contain at lout 3 different sugani. The ecetntee 
obtained bjr aoctjrlatkm in iodine win. were oqid. into 
• cryst. end an anorpbous metion. Tbe cryet. portiao 
9 eonaisted <d tnhalaaeoctaoeeteta whidi oner sapon. gave 
the dhanietaeiatjc rhombic crystele of tnfaaloae. Sapao. 
of the amaephoue portion yidded e non-oystg. pd:^- 
ehaside nblu govs the pantooe odor reactmi fwa e poa. 
pNoipitin naation with intmona aerwa. A. W. Don 

b. 1. OlllNW 
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TIm lytic actioii of oertiiii biliaiy lalti on tiic fooo- i 
ooeeoc. M. Moino. Bell. soc. Hal. biol. sfer. 8, 1281^ 
91(1933) .^The addn. of Na taurocholate (3-4 drops of 
a 1-6% aoln.) to ascites-agar prevented the growth cn the 
gonococcus. Added to blood agar, it prevented the de- 
vdopment of streptococcus Diltis. of 1 : 20-1 : 60 of Na 
taurocholate produced lysis of the gonococcus, while 
1 :20 -1 :160 caused lysis of the streptococcus. A 6% solu. 
of Na taurocholate applied locally to gonorrheal pus gave ^ 
good results. Peter Masucci 

Formation of histamine from l-hiatidine by bacteria. 
Kinsaburo Hirai. Btochem. Z. 267, 1-5(1933). — Hista- 
mine was obtained from /-histidine under the action of a 
tyraminc-producing strain of Es. coH. Practically the 
same quant, results were obtained with an Es. coH 
strain which produces p-hydruxyphenylpropionic acid. 

S. Morgulia 

Formation of hydrogen peroxide by Lactobacilltm bul- 3 

r cuB. Claude Fromageot and Jean Roux. Btochem. 

267, 202 '3(1933) .—The fermentation of sugar by 
L. bulgaricus is inhibited because of the accumulation of 
HiO», The formation of HsOj does not occur in a Ni 
atm. where fermentation stops only when the sugar is 
exhausted. The formation of increases with the 

Oi content. S. Morgulis 

The propionic acid bacteria, n. Classification. 

C. H. Werkman and Russdl W. Brown. /. Bad. 26, ^ 
393-417(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 1635.— A key for identifica- 
tion is given. John T. Myers 

The clasiification of dyaentery-coli bacteriophages, 
ni. A correlation of the serological classification with 
certain biochemical tests. P. M. Burnet. J. Path. 
Bad. 37, 179-34(1933). — ^There are sharp differences be- 
tween b^lenophages in regard tf> rate of photodynamic 
inactivation by methylene blue, ability to lyse in the ^ 
presence of citrate and rate of inactivation by strong urea 
solns. Phages filing in a single serological group are 
approx, uniform in response to these tests. Strong urea 
solns. inactivate the large particle phages rapidly and 
with one exception were much less active on sra^ particle 
phages. Several aciidine dyes can be used for the photo- 
dynamic inactivation of suitable phages. J . T. M . 

The importance of adequate reduction of peptone in the 
preparation of media for the pneumococcus and other or- 6 
ganlsma. Hedley D. Wright. J. Path. Bad. 37, 257- 
32(1933). — Difficulty in prepg. broth suitable for culti- 
vating pneumococci is largely due to incomplete reduction 
of peptone. This can be obviated by adding peptone to 
the Imth before applying heat, thus exposing it to the 
powerful reducing action of meat infusion during steaming. 
This is the important factor in Huntoon's hormone broth. 
The presence of oxidized peptone renders broth relatively 
unsuitable for many aerobes and for Cl. tetani. ' 

John T. Myers 

Halophilic bacteria. L. M . Horovitz-Vlasova and M . I . 
Livriiitz. Isvestiya TzetUral. Nauch.-IssUdovatd. Imt. 
Piskehevoi Vkusovoi Prom., Separate 1931, pp. 39-40; cf. 

C. A. 26, 4024.— Of 35 halophilic organisms (16 from 
brines, 4 from pickled hides, 5 from salted intestine, 4 
from salt, 4 from air and 2 from caviar) 4 were found to 
be of the obligate and 30 of the facultative halophilic 3 
types, 1 being between obligate and facultative, namely. 
Micrococcus ettreus agUis, which will grow without NaCl 


coitBumptions of I ami n with other vlrtikitt moA mm- 
vinilent types and the amts, of Qi tunsfanned into H|0^ 
dttriim 180 min. are detd. The end pcoducta ate AcOH 
and^; AcCHO, U, AcCCW or AcH could not be d^ 
tected in the case of 1 or AcCQiH or MeCHO hma 11. 
In the oxidation of n, the intermediate jmduct may be 
MeC(OH)(OiH)COiH, which ghrea AcOH/ CO^ and H«0. 
The ratio COi envolvra: (h consumed during oxidation 
of n is 0.62-0.77 for all the pneumococci stuijQed. With 
m or IV the value is 0.73 for both 1 and U; this u de- 
creased to about 0.45 low addn. of catalase and increased 
to about 1 .3 by addn. of AcCQiNa. The Qi consumption 
of I and n with all the types is increased by varying amts 
(27 -1772%) by addn. of AcCQiNa or catalam; the um<i 
of CO% evolved increese also. These oxidations are ac- 
celerated by 0.004-0.02 N KCN, especially when young 
cultures are used. Addn. off KCN to I or II with AcCO, 
Na also increases the activity. C. J. West 

Medianism of the loaaifatlon off pneumococci. II 
M. G. Sevag. Btochem. Z. 267, 211-67(1933); cf. pn- 
ceding abstr. — Bxpts. with various pneumococcus strains 
show that at the end of 10 min. practically all ffhe absorbs! 
Of is converted to HiOi but with the prolongation of tht 
expt. the quantity of the latter decreases so that the 
found corresponds to only 30-60% of the Os. This is 
due to its immediate reaction with pyruvic acid. Ihe 
duration of the enzymic activity and the extent of the 
oxidation of glucose or lactic acid correspoijd to the exte nt 
of the reaction between HsOs and pyruvic acid, as dfH*s 
also the virulence or avirulence of the pneunKroeci 
Virulent strains have a higher HsOi content than the aviitu- 
lent strains. The difference between the theoretical au\t 
of HfOi and that actually found is practically a measnire of 
the reaction of pyruvic acid with the formation of AcOti 
and COt. S. Morgulis 

Disso^tioii congtant offultrogmi-iiltrogenate In Azoto- 
bacter. Hans Lineweaver, Dean Burk and W. Edwards 
Deming. J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 226-30(1934).— The 
fixation of N at ordinary temps, and pressures by Aroto- 
bacter, as a function of N pressure, corresponds to 1 N. 
mol. combining reversibly with 1 enzyme mol. E (nitro- 
genase) to form a compd. NtE whose thermodsmamic 
dtssocn. const., Kyt -» (E)(Nt)/(N 2 E), is 21.6 ^ 0.2 vol 
% (0.215 ^ 0.002 atm.). This const, is highly charac- 
teristic, being independent of wide variations in the follow- 
ing important factors, the 1st 4 of which are sp. in the fixa- 
tion process; eonen. of Ca, Sr and oxalate; O pres- 
sure, conen. of Fe, V^t (max. velocity of irreversible de- 
compn. of to form protein, at satg. N pressures) and 
certain physiol, factors (species, Azotohader conen., cul- 
ture age, and date of expt .) . Statistical treatment of the 
collected data, involving Pearson's ''Chi" test, was carried 
out to Vibstantiate the fixation mechanism and related 
consts. were obtained. The inlportance of employing 
this seldom -used test in analyzing chem. and phys. data 
is indicated. The molal heat and free energy of 'the dis- 
scK*n. of N 9 E are 0 within exptl. errors of about 1000 and 
100 cal., resp. C. J. West 

PiorkowBld, Suse: Untersuchungen fiber die Keimtb- 
lende (oligodynamische) VHrkung des in der Zahnheil- 
kunde verwandten WurzdffiUmaterials aus chcmisch 
reinem Silber. Thesis, Breriau. 1931. 26 pp. 


but only very slowly. The bacteriol. charactenslics of 
the halophilic organisms are described. J. F. Smith 
MeoUkaism off the respiration of pneumococci. M. G. 
Sevag. Ann. 507,92-110(1933) ;cf. following abstr. — ^The 
Ot consumption was measured in the Barcroft-Warbi^ 
app.; the optimum of enzymic activity lay at pn 8 with 
Jk/ 16 phosphate buffer at 35.5^; 6 cc vras used, made 
up of 1 cc. M/5 substrate soln., 2.5 cc. phosphate and 1.6 
oc. bacteria suspension. The Os consumed by BtOH and 
PrOH was so small that tl^ were not studied. 'With 
glucose (I) and lactic acid (u) contg. virulent pneumo- 
cdCcos tm I (m), the Oii consumed during 10-20 min. is 
eonvertra almost quantitative^ into H«Qi; during 60-120 
min. the values jm 61.5-77.1%; with non-vimlent type 
I(1V), the c oin|pnMdin g values are all smaller. The Qt 


D— BOTANY 
TBOWAS o. npxm 

The effect of grosring com and aoy beans in eombimtlm 
on the percentage of £y matter la the two cropa. R* 9* 
Wiggans. J. Am. Soc. Agron. 26, 69-66U934). — ^The dif- 
ference in percentage of total dry matter bdwm cm 

grown alone andincomlfinatkaisritheoybeansisinmgnm- 

cant but the percentage of diy shdled grain is greattf 

the com grown alone. The percentage off total dry mattom 

soy beana grown srith com as compared to the perce ntage 
when grown alone depended on the seaaoat and very prob- 
ably on other factors, sudi as avaflabla Nt PiQit ftf 
available &0. J.R. Adams 
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InvMticttion of a blolo|lctl Mctioft bf tp oct nim aaab- 
Sis Walther Gcrlach. SMm. math, naturw. Abt, 
,iyer, Akad. Munchen No. 2, 315- 16( 1933) .-*A Cu 
^np inserted in a potato blackens a wide cone if the potato 
is healthy, a nanrow zone othervdse. Spectrum analysis 
shows that Cu displaces K, the amt. of Cu decreasing and 
K increasing with distance from the foil. Mg, Ca, B, 
Mn and occasionally Fe and other elements were found 
111 varying amt. Mn increases tovrard the akin. 

Janet £. Austin 

Alcohol reaiitance of Spirogyra cells of different ages. 

I riedel Welier. Protoplasnm 20, 16- 19(19;i3).— The cells 
of one and the same Sj^roiyra filament show different rc- 
isiivities to a 10-20% ale. The old growing cells are 
more resistant than the younger.. The reverse is true 
toward urea. F. L. Dunlap 

Effect of x-raya on the protoplasm, nucleus and chon- 
driome of living plant celia after obaervationa on the living. 
(1. A. Nadson and £. J. Rochlin. Protoptasma 20, 31 ' 
11(1933). — ^The expt. was conducted on the living cells 
of the epidermis of the onion (AUtum cepa), P. L. D. 

Form of plasmolyais and ion action. N. Cholodny and 
V Sankevich. Protoptasma 20, 67-72(1933). — ^The form 
and course of plasmolysis were investigated of cells of 
Sptrogyra, Rhoeo discolor and Allium cepa which had l)een 
previously treated with hypotonic and isotonic sblns. of 
the chlorides of NH 4 , Na, K, Mg, Ca and Ba and then 
plusmolyzed w^th a cane-sugar soln. The cations investi- 
gated arran^ themselves according to their action on 
pKiioplasiu in the hillowing series: NH 4 < Na!< K < 
Mg < Ca. P. L. Dunlap 

Influence of the reproductive gland hormone on the 
flower and yield of plants. Hans Goebel. Arch, Pharm. 
271, 662-8(1933). — The estrogenic principles, which are 
formed in the reproductive glands of animals, also occur 
in the plant kingdfim, those from this latter source being 
designated tokokinins. 'fhe reproductive gland hor- 
mones and tokokimns are similar in action, the former 
ailing on plants in the same manner as the tokokimns 
produced in the plants themselves. Treatment of hya- 
cinths, callas, orchids, com and tomatoes with the hor- 
mone induced a more rapid growth and increase in the 
qiinlity and no. of the flowers and fmit. W. O. E. 

Effect of variationa in the nutrient media upon nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potaaBium contents on plants with special 
reference to the tomato. R. P. Bartholfunew, V. M. 
W at t s and Geo. Janssen. Ark. Agr. Expt. Jiita., BttU. 238, 
-12 pp (1933).— Sand culture expts. showed that analysis 
oi vanunoe definitely indicates the factors which cause 
significant differences in the amt. of dry matter produced. 
\ perfectly physiologically balanced soln. is impossible 
to obtain under practical conditions. Nutrient solns. 
varying greatly in chem. crnnpn. produced similarwesults. 
A liinitation in the amtf of K in a nutrient soln. contg. an 
almiidance of N produces a very le^y type of plant. The 
amts of N, P and K absorbed by plants receiving all ele- 
nieiiis essential for growth in the neutral soln. were con- 
ttolliMl to a great extent by the conen. of those elements in 
the nutrient media. A deficiency of K may result in an 
UK reased absorption of N and P by the leaves of the tomato 
plant and a deficiency of P may increase the absorption of 
N Ijy Stems. Abundant N may increase the amt. of P 
taken up by leaves of the tomato plant, and an abundant 
'upplv of K may increase the absorption of P by the stems. 
Jhe absorption of Ca and Mg was not appreciably in- 
fluenced by the amt. of N, P or K absorbed by the plant. 
1 1 appears likely that anfl^nistic action of elements may 
take place in the metabolic centers as well as at the sur- 
face of the absorbing membranes. The use of percentage 
conipn. of a plant may lead to erroneous conclusions, be- 
cause it does not include the growth factor which is repre- 
•anied by the amt. of dry matter produced. Liebig's "law 
of the min." is not applicable to fertilization with K salts. 
PiYjliographv. C. R. Fellers 

Chi^t m eonpoaltion of Florida avoetdoo in relation 
to matmity. Arthur L. Stahl. Fla. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
289, 61 pp.(1938); cf. C. A. 27, 786.— Phys. and 
chem. charactenatics of avooadoa were detd. throughout 


the life cycle during 8 growing seasons. It was impossible 
to correlate closriy any alngle characteristic with maturity, 
llie maturity pressure tester was found impracticable. 
The EtiO ext. increases rapidly while the fruit is immature, 
and more slowly os maturity & approached. The changes 
in the sugar, protein and ash contents are too small and 
variable to be used as measures of maturity. The moisture 
content varies with rainfall, and affects the proportions 
of other ingredients. The sp. gr. of the avocado diecreascs 
with the development of the fruit. There is an inverse 
correlation between oil content and sp. gr. Satisfactory 
maturity in the GuatemoUui, hybrid or late maturing 
varieties was observed when the sp. gr. of the fruit readiea 
0.98 or lower, and in the W. Indian or early varieties, at 
0.96 or lower. In the Waldin variety the sp. gr. was still 
alxive 0.98 when fully mature as to taste, llie fat con- 
tent of the Guatemalan varieties was 2-3 times that of 
the W. Indian varieties, h'ruits held in storage until 
soft show an increase m oil and hydrolyzable sugars and 
a decrease in sp. gr., moisture and free and totri sugars 
over those examd. while the fruit was hard. C. R. F. 

Some properties of curley-top virus. Henry H. P. 
Severin and Julius H. Freitag. ffilgardia 8 , 1-48 
(1933.) — This mosaic disease of sugar beets is transmitted 
by leaf hoppers. The juices extd. from the blades and 
beet roots contained the virus. Inactivation of the virus 
occurred after the extd., centrifuged and supercentri- 
fuged diseased beet -root juice was exposed to air at room 
temp, for 72 hrs. or heated to 80^ for 10 min. The virus 
in beet juice adjusted to 6-6 lived at least 100 days in 
an anaerobic jar. Freezing the virus at — 18" for over 11 
months did not inactivate the virus. The chem. nature 
of the virus is unknown. C. R. Fellers 

Relation of anther color and the proportiona of atarch- 
flUed pollen grains in sugar cane. Iliomas Bregger. 
J, Puerto Rico Dept. Agr- 17, 189-43(1933).— -There is 
a pos. relationship between pollen fertility as indicated by 
the 1 test and the degree of anther coloration in the sugar 
cane. PoUen samples taken from dried flowers 9 months 
after the fre.sh samples have been taken are similar in 
their I reaction. C. R. Fellers 

Influence of smoke and efliylene on the fniitii^; of the 
pineapple. Antonio G. Rodriguez. /. Puerto Rico Dept. 
Agr- 16> 6-18( 1932) .—The practice of using smoke on pine- 
apple plants in the field resulted in a general flowering of 
all plants and in early fruit production. The quantity 
of smoke appanmtly was unimportant. The age of the 
plants was likewise unimportant. One or more constitu- 
ents in smoke, and not the riightly increased temp., are 
responsible for the early bloom. The smoke was not toxic 
to the plants, and large-sized fruits were obtained as a 
result of smoking. Treatment with smoke of pineapple 
plants gave no appreciable response. Slips and suckers 
treated with ethylene previous to planting flowered 6 
months before the control plants, but the fruits were small. 
The ethylene treatment modified metabolism and induced 
flower formation. Possibly the use of ethylene for the 
treatment of pineapple plants in fields may be practical 
and may replace smoke. C. R. Fellers 

Abso^on of aril constituenta by dtnis traea. H. C. 
Henricksen. Puerto Rico Agr. Expt. Sta., Annual 
Rept. 1932, 18-19(1933); d. C A. 27, 620.— LiNQi was 
used as a sd. salt in a study of the absorption of srits bv 
the roots, leaves and bark of dtrus trees. Condusions: 
The ash constituents may be absorbed to some extent by 
all the roots, even by those which have passed thfsfibrcMas 
stage. The rate of movement of the aril constituents in a 
dtnis tree allows them to reach all parts of the tree within 
48-72 hra. after application is mode. The ash constitu- 
enta move only through the tissue supplied by a definite 
port of the root system. This emphasizes the need of a 
uniform distribution of fertilizer salts in the soil. Water 
was more important than fdrtilizers in storting new growth 
in dtnis trees. There was less riiedding of bloqpi in the 
ferried trees. C. R. Frikrs 

Oermhudlea of seed com and its irialloD to the oooor- 
rooco of moldi dariag gormliuitloii. A. K. Qume and 
oad C. J. Franrim. 8. Dak. Agr. Bxpt. Sta., BnU. 275, 
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Ool8(10n).«>4tsdii6tk)a is twmhiation de&ilt^ 
cow m trf irith hicrmed moldfainn over • 6*]rcar atnly. 
MflMhwM «M conelsted witib hifcli moiitiire cost^. 

C* R. Fdwfi 

g!ii4M|aiiy^i iavattintloiiB of the tobacco plaat* I. 
dumgea ttat occur in leuToa of Conaoctietit 
dudo^frown tobacco durfaic early atagea of curing. Hu- 
bert B. Vickiuy, George W. Pucher, Alfred J. Wakeman 
and Charles S. Leavenworth. Carnegie Inst. Wash., Pah. 
No. 445, l-30( . — ^Rapid dchydratiou of the leaf tissue 

oocuned: a full ydlow color appeared when 66.3% of the 
HiO had evapd., and a full brown cdor when 87.4% of the 
HsO had evapd. Approx. 21.7% of the org. solids present 
in the leaf at the start of curing were lost during that proc- 
ess, apparently by converaioa into volatile products. 
Of the total carbohydrate, 67% was lost; total ad. carbo- 
hydrate and fermentable carbohydrate first increased 
slightly, then decreased markedly; unfennentable eax^ 
hydrate decreased slowly. The ether ext. decreased, 
first dowly, then more rapidly, so that approx. 42% of 
its initial mass had disappear^ at the yellow stage; an 
mcrease occurred as the brown sta^ developed. The 
nitrate content increased by 60% during the green stage, 
then remained const. A sUght synthesis of nicotine, fd- 
lowed by an appreciable loss, occurred. Protedysis to 
the amino add stage took place; 62% of the N insol. in 
boiling HfO was converted into a sol. form; this dig^tion 
was most rapid during the green stage, and had practically 
ceased at the brown stage. The resultant amino adds 
were, in part, deaminized, and the amide N was thereby 
increased. This amide N had 2 degrees of stability, 
part being decompd. by bdling with HtO at 3-4, 
the remailer requiring hydrdysis by dil. add. NHa accu- 
mulated in amt. greater than that accounted for by deami- 
nation amino adds. n. Chemical changes that oceur in 
leaves of Conneetieut ahade-mrown tobacco during culture 
in distilled water. Ibid, 37-70. — Mature excised tobacco 
leaves were subjected to culture in dim light in distd. HtO 
for periods of 0-303 hrs. Rapid imbibition of HtO pro- 
duced an approx. 12% gain in wt. A high degree of tur- 
gidity was maintained for over 200 hrs., then a rapid loss 
of HiO and a destruction of chlorophyll occurred. Org. 
solids evidently were converted into volatile products and 
lost; the loss was approx. 18% at the bcgixmmg of chloro- 
phyll destruction, and 35% at the termination m the expt. 
Decreases oocun^ in total HiO-sol. carbohydrate, fer- 
mentable carbohydrate and unfennentable carbohydrate. 
A sudden decrease of approx. 30% in ether ext. took place 
as chlorophyll degeneration began. Nitrates first in- 
creased by approx. 66%, then decreased to the levd in 
fredi leaves, apparently to form NHi. Nicotine slowly 
decreased. Approx. 61% of the N compds. insol. in 
boiling underwent proteolysis to amino acids. Both 
types of amide N (see above) were produced; and NHt 
accumulated (after chlorophyll degeneration began) in 
amt. greater than that due to deamination of amino adds. 
In the turgid leaves, carbohydrate was metabolized in 
preference to protein. Comparison of the curing expts. 
and the HiO-culture expts. showed that dehydration defi- 
nitely retarded total metabolism (measur^ by loss of 
org. solids), increased the rate of proteolysis and of loss of 
ether ext., apparently decreased the rate of carboh^ drate 
oxidation, and prevented reduction of synthesized nitrate. 
The early stages of dehydration greatly stimulated amide 
synthesis. Loss of org. solids was a phenomenon of res- 
I^bratuMb Nicotine played a small but definite part in 
general metabolism, m. Determination of caibbhy- 
imtoa in tobacco leaf extracte. George W. Pucher. 
Ibid, 71-7. — The solii. is prepd. and total reduction Is 
detd. by the method of West, Scharles and Peterson (cf. 
C. A. 23, 2929) modified by addn. of NafWOi and sub- 
stitution of Ba(OH)i for BaCOi in the darification. Un- 
lermentable sugar la detd. after removal of fermentable 
augar bj^means of yeaet. Fermentable sugar is obtained 
by difiierenoe. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Fotiaalictt and deocMBpodtica of ducfom 
cfwIalwafldggilBgcefetla. M,Xh.Chidliacfayan. GsmM. 
fmd. esnSTjaT^. 5, 5. (N. R], 1933, 197-«(fai Bng^ 


1 129-30}.— PlaatletBofwiateraiidspriofwliaatswttreiRmn 
in moist sawdust at 26^ la a thermostat with light (lOCW 
Isonp) and dork compartments. The plaailets devdpped 
exclusively at the expenee of nutritive substances In the 
endosperm of the seeds. The chlorophyll eontent was 
ascertained as eacly as the stage of the first wett-devdoped 
leaf, f . s., 7--8 days after sowing. When wheat and barley 
were raised in conlmuous elec, light, the leaves of the 

P winter varieties accumulated more dilorophyll than those 

* of the spring. With etiolated sprouts g r own for 7 days in 
the dark and then exposed to light, more chlorophyll 
formed in the leaves of winter wheats than in those of 
spring wheats. Green sprouts were tested for chlorophyll 
content and were then placed in the dark for 6-10 ^ys 
After this treatment (he amt. of decompd. chlorophyll in 
the winter wheats was 42-73% and in spring wh^ts 73- 
90% of the original amts, of chlorophyll. L. K. 

3 Inducing rnbber fonnation in plants by ultra-videt nys. 

V. A. Novikov and £. Kh. Herber. Compi, rend, acad, 
sci\ 17.R.5.5.[N.S.], 1933, 131-3(in English 134-6) .—Seeds 
of the tau-sagyzrubberplwt were soaked in distd. water for 
18 hrs. at 26**, dried and irradiated with a quartz Hg lamp 
under varying conditions. After irradiatiem the seeds 
were allowed to germinate at 26^ for 2 days, and then the 
activity of the catalase was detd. by the methcxl of JoUys. 
In all irradiated seeds the catalase activity increased 

^ abruptly. Irradiation by ultra-violet rays iS leaves of 
the tau-sagyz and AscUpius^ previoudy satd. with 3% 
sucrose soln., caused these plants to continue the forma- 
tion of rubbtf in the dark in a 3% sucrose soln. Nonrir- 
radiated leaves, both satd. and unsatd. with sugar, not 
only formed no new rubber in the dark, but even lost toe 
rubber that they had contained. The irradiated lcav|es 
not satd. with sugar did not produce any rubber. Duri^ 

5 the vegetation expts., plants from irradiated seeds wm 
not attacked by aphids; they also shed their leaves latv 
and recovered their fulia^ earlier, indications of increased 
life tonus as a result of irradiation. Louise Kdley 

Amuriopaetin as nutritive material for mdda. Heinrich 
Hardtl. Biochem. Z, 2X11 ^ 9-10(1933). — ^Amylopectin 
was found to be a good source of C. S. Morgulis 

Studies of the chemistry of j^t tumors. IV. Peroxi- 
dase of plant tumors. G. IQein end W. Zieae. Bw- 

6 chm. Z. 267, 22-6(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 326.— A con- 

siderable mcrease in the peroxidase activity of tissues 
affected by tumor growth is shown in comparison to nor- 
mal tissue. S. Morgulis 

Nutritive value of the mold mycelium. J. T. Skinnei . 

W. H. Peterson and H. Steenbock. Biochem, Z, 267, 
169-78(1933). — ^The digestion coeffs. for protein, lipide 
and crude fiber of molds were 68, 69, 77 and 48, 61, 81 
for A.fischm and A. sydowi^ reap The N of the different 

^ molds cannot support growth or provide for the mainte- 
nance of young rats, but addn. of mold N to small amts, of 
yeast or casein prolon^p life and stimulates initial growth 
Replacing half the mold mycelium by an equal amt. of 
starch retarded the growth of yot^ rats kept on good 
rations, while addn. of mold mycelium to a ration of low 
N exerts a demonstrable favorable ^ect. The dry my- 
edium contains enough vitamin B to prevent polyneuritis 

8 and to maintain growth provided it supplies 20%^ but in 
an amt. of only 6% it is ineffective. S. Morgulis 

Studies on vitamin production in plants. I. Artturi 
I. Virtanen, Synndve v. Hausen and Saara Saastamoinen. 
Bioehem. Z. 267, 179-91(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1657.— 
llie total quantity of carotene oLa plant increases rapidly 
up to the time of blooming anef then diminishes continu- 
otudy until the ripening cl the fruit. The relative contents 
of carotene of plants grown at opt. pn are much greater 

9 than of those grown at higher acidity, and the 
carotene content is found under conditions where the N 
supply is sufficient to secure max. growth. In fact it is 
postulated as a general principle that max. carotene con- 
tent and max. growth go hand in hand so that the fenm^ 
must be regarded as an essential growth factor in the pwf* 
It is not known what diem, traamnimticttcarotm 

ms during the period when ka quaitilty dminisb^ 

1 ^ diaasM in vitamto C mtont d tttt pla&t ara mm or 
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lewiimihrtotlioMaf t!H«araCHW,aiiditliknHMnMhM 1 
itsBMK'irtMBgnMlIhltiaoitMthre. In ttw pm, further- 
fflon, tiM iHMmnln C oaatMt eontiancs to fawnaae during 
the Woeming and beglae to decUne only in the Into etaKea 
of fipenliif e S« Morgulia 

Ctroteiidldt of lod yotit (Torala ralm). B. Lederer. 
CanM. rend, 197» 1604r«5(1033). — ^Poiir carotenoids were 
obtahed from red yeast. Throt hydrocarbons were ad- 
sorbed on AliQit extd. with petr. etherp then purified from 
a mate of petr. ether and MeOH. Carotenoid I recrystd. 
from a mixt. of benzene and MeOH appeared identical with 
j9<oax0tene in m. p., cryst. structure and absorption spec- 
trum bands in soln. at fi21p 484 and 451 niM* Caro- 
tenoid II is new and the name tandene is proposed lor it. 

It is readily sol, in petr. ether* difficultly s^. in KtOH and 
shows absc^tion spectrum ^MUida in C& at 566, 522* 491 
and 461 dim and in petr, ether and abs. BtOHat523, 491* 
460 and 4^ mM« Carotenoid III readily decompd. and 
was not purified. Carotenoid IV appears to be anhydroxy- 
lactone* similar to astacsn* and resembles it in chem. prop- 
erties, It dissolves in ale. NaOH and on acidification with 
AcOH it moy beextd. with petr. ether* but not with MeOH. 

In CSi sdn. it shows a wide band extending from 600 to 
535 niM* James C. Mtmch 

Conversion of nitrates to ammonia by Aspeii^us. 

D. Bach and D. Desbordes. Campt, tend. 197* 1772-4 
(1933); cf. C. i4 . 28* 1378*.— The assocn. of NH4OH is 
complete at 5*5b which corre^nds to the the 
contents of mmiy c^. Nonionized NH4OH b excreted 
by the cell, Vfhea AspargUlus b growhig in solns. of 
ECNOt or NHiNChp the nitrate ion penetrates the cell* b 
reduced to NH4OH and reexcreted* making the outside 
soln. more alk. James C. Munch 

Yield and nrotein content of hard red sprina wheat under 
conditionB of high temperature and low mmsture. L. R. 
Waldron. /. Agr, Research 47p 129-47(1933) — study 
was made of the effects of drought and heat on yield and 
protein content of wheat grown on a fertile soil under 
conffitions of a light incidence of disease. Of the 9 corre- 
lation coeffs. cald. involving protein content* 7 are minus 
and significant. Under the conditions of the expt. high- 
protein content b secured at the expense of other desirable 
characters such os yield and wt. per bushel. In only one 
instance which invdved the date of heading; was the corre- 6 
btion coeff. with protdn both pos. and significant. 

W. H. Ross 

Biochemical studies on potato wart, disease. W. 
Szymanski. Prace Wyda. ChorSh RosUn Padstw. Inst 
Naukaw, Gospod. Wiejsk, w Bydgosmy {Trans. Phyto- 
path. Sect. State Inst. Agr. Bydgosect) 13* 141-62(19^); 
Reo. AppUed Mycol. 12* 718. — Dry weight of potato 
tuber tissue infected with wart disease was less than that 
of healthy tissue but the ash content was higher. •Waited 
tissue contained much '•the greater percentage of mineral 
constituents, especially Fe* Mn* Cu and N. It b sug- 
gested that these elements stimufatc the proliferation of 
tbe waited tissue in infected tubers. Oden £. Sheppard 
Physical and chemical factors influencing the moment 
of chranosome reduction in the smut fungi. W. Hfit- 
tig. Z. Boton. 26, 1-26(1933); Rgo. Apptied Mycei. \Z, 
»5Q-1.— The urethans impeded or suppressed reduction 
division in the first division of the promycelium while 
various other allmli salts stimulated the process in a more 
or less irregular fariiion* the Na salts being exceptional 
HI thst they exerted a fairly const, inhibitory action at alt 
umciis. tested. Changes in vapor pressure* osmotic pres- 
sure or H-4on conen. <ff the medium were without In- 
fluence. Oden E. Sheppard 

Examination of stardi and hemicelluloao extracts from 
wood. Henry Otterson and W. B. Tottingham. 
Riant Physitd. 8 * 56lHi( 1983) .—The starch ext, obtained 
by salivary digestion (after removal of sugars and fats) of 
i'Vr. brandb growth of apple trees under different cultural 
treatments gave os av. values: ash 16# trude protein 10* 
iironic anhyibride 28* pentosan 12 and '*tnae’* starch 39%. 
Ihc compensated vuue for staidi was obtained by sub- 
traction of the pentose equhr. df the *'tnie** pentosan from 
lite total redne&t power. SUIariy the av. values for the 


hemiceliulose ext. obtained by boilitig with 2% HtSO# for 
1 hr. were: ash 18. crude protein 3* uronic aidiydride 21* 
pentosan 25 and **true*' glucosan 15%. No consbtent 
correbtion exbts between any or all of the carbohydrate 
constituents and the cultural hbtory of the tissue. The 
**true’* glucosan contentvaried independently of the* 'true*' 
starch content. The hemiodlulose fraction seems to l)e 
less definitely and directly related to plant performance 
than in the starch fraction. Waiter Thomas 

Detection and estimation of formaldehyde within the 
cell of a green plant by the Allison apparatus. Anna L. 
Sommer* Edna R. Bishop* and Irene G. Otto. Plant 
Physiol. 8, 564-7(1933) — ^The unicellular algae Chloretta 
were used in the expts. and the presence of H.COH was 
established by the Allison app. (C. A. 26* 5661). lire 
work H preliminary but suggests great possibilities* not 
only iu further photosyiithcUc studies* but in detg. vari- 
ous metabolic products of small organisms sufficiently 
transparent to allow enough light to pass through for work 
With the Allison app. Walter Thomas 

Lupine studies. VI. Alkaloids of Lupinous coiym- 
bosus* HeUer. I. James F. Couch. /. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 56, 155-6(1934) ; cf . C. A . 26, 2825.— Luptnur corym- 
bosus (air -dried) yields 7.66% moisture at 125”. Kxtn. 
with EtOH and of the EtOII-sol. residue with H2O, pptn. 
with basic Pb acetate, removal of the Pb with HsS and 
shaking the alk. filtrate with CHCh gives hexaltipine, 
C,aiiDNi0.1/3H*0, m. 197-8”, aV 126.1” (EtOH* c 
4.795 g.) ; di^HCl salt, ciystdlizes with 8 mob. HiO* aV 
106.5” (H1O* c 3.192 g.) ; heating at 125” gives a mono- 
HClsaU, m. 136-8”; aurtchloiide, CiiHioN|0.1.5HAuCl4.- 
2.5Hi0, golden, m. 204” (decompn.) ; ficrate, lemon yel- 
low, m. ^5-6”. A new system of naming alkaloids from 
lupines is proposed, in which a numerical system affixing the 
Gmk numeral preyed to the generic word lupine is used; 
monolupine from L. caudatus, dilupine and trilupine from L. 
barhiger, tctralupine and pentalupine from L. patmeri, 
instead of possibly caudatiue, barbigine and barbtgitiine* 
palmcrine and palmeridine. C. J. West 

Sugar metaboiiam and the ability of mdido to aceiunu- 
late adds. T. Chrzaszcz and D. Tiukow. Polish Agr. 
ForeskU Ann. 26, 71-86185-6 in German] (1981) .—Differ- 
ent groups* and even different spedes of molds* consume 
varying amts, of sugar. The amt. of acid accumulated 
by different species b a characteristic property of the 
species and b independent of the sugar consumption. 
Max. accumulation of acid takes place within 19-14* 
usually in 10 days. The ratio of the amt. of add accumu- 
lated and of sugar consumed* termed the ''ability to ac- 
cumulate add*" can l)e used for identification of the mdd 
spedes. The sugar consumption and add accumulation 
, should be expressed in relation to 1 g. of the dry substance 
of molds. J. Wiertdak 

Control of "yarovization." A. Rikhter, V. A. Rantzan* 
and M. Pekker. Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. 
1933, 72-4(in English 75-7) — ^The authors were seeking 
cont^ indexes for this process. Yarovized seeds of winter 
wheat* in comparison with controb* showed a gradual in- 
crease in amylase and protease activity throughout the 
days of treatment; peroxidase, however* attained maxima 
3 on the 15th and 39th days* and catalase on the 20th and 
25th days. Respired C()k and pn reached a peak on the 
15th dby Sections of embryos were dyed with toluidine 
blue at various pu values, 'fhe contrd seeds gave min. 
dyeing on the acid side* and the treated seeds on the alk. 
ride. J. J. Wlilaman 

Possible diemiad nature of tobacco mosaic. B Barton- 
Wright and Alan M. McBain. Nature 132* 1008-4 
(19^) — ^A phosphate ext. of diseased leaves of Nkotiana 
9 macrophytta was highly infectious. The acetone ppt.* at 
5* of thb ext. was also infectious* and could be divided 
Into 2 fractions* a protein and a cryst. materiel. Al- 
though the latter was mostly phosphate* it contained org. 
matter but no N* and was mghly infectious. jSap from 
healthy leaves did not produce a ppt. with acetone. 

J. J Winaman 

Chombfryofciftrinbastkybfida. Bugfrie Bougy, Pad. 
4M. Mfi mmaraHtm betteme No. $* 147-82^1088).— 
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Sunr beets (A), fodder beets (B)» end their hybrids ere 
riinihur in content ol reducing sugar* ratio of insol« N to 
dry sttbstancct sol. dky. of ash and ratio of org. and 
total N to the wt. of fresh substance. They differ in 
abs. sucrose content and vascularization. In comparison 
with B* in either fmh or dry subsUnce A contains leas 
mineral and amino N, ash and Cl* less org. and total N» 
more insol. N* less sol. and m«irc insdi. bam in ash* more 
CaO and MgO in ash ix:r g. of ash* and a lower CaO/ 
MgO ratio. The higher sucrose content of A is relatively 
dominant in the Ft hybrids* but this depends largdy on 
the direction of crossing; B X A is richer in sucrose than 
A X B; the .same largely applies to crosses of A with 
Beta maritima. The assuen. of the other chem. characters 
of the Pi hybrids tends to follow the same rule* that is* 
the charucLcristics of A X B tend toward those of fi* where- 
as B X A tends to resemble A. In the second and following 
generations the {irogeny are less homogeneous in their 
chem. characters. O. W. Willcoz 

Biol, aspects of the genetics of wheat (Flcurcut) 12. 
Biogenetics in the terpene series (Hall) 10. 

Opitz* Franz; Bcitrag zur Kenntnis der llolzutmuiig. 
Thesis* Dresden. 1931. 40 pp. 

E— NUTRITION 

PRIUP B. HAWK 

Siparimantal evidence ol an additional substance essen- 
tisl to mammalisn nutrition. L. N. HUis. Froc, Soc. 
Expa. Biot. Med. 31, 339-40 ( 19*i«3) . — Young rats were 
fed 3 diets which contained increasing conens. of vitamin 
G; inferior growth was assoed. with the higher conciis. of 
that vitamin; the growth rate was restored by feeding the 
Bourquin and Sherman vitamin -G-deficient diet (cf. 
C. A. 25* 5096). This diet evidently coiitams an essen- 
tial growth substance* closely allied to Reader's vitamin 
B4 (d. C. A. 24, 402* 5601) and the factor reported by 
Halliday (cf. C. A. 26, 4086). The ale. ext. of whole 
wheat is the most probable carrier of this substance. 

C. V. Bailey 

The mode of action and administration of vitamin D. 
Cornelius Daly. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Bwl. Med. 31* 368- 
9(1^3). — Standard rachitic rats were given subcutaneous 
injections of histamine (0.005-0.5 mg.) twice daily for 
21 days without beneficial effect. The results support the 
findings of Bauer* et al. (cf . C. A . 25, 3030) and Hottinger 
(cf . C. A . 24* 5806) , who were unable to explain the healing 
action of vitamin D on the basis of an increased foroiation 
of acid in the ^stroiutestinal tract. The oral and sub- 
cutaneous administrations of vitamin D were equally 
satisfactory when continued over a period of 21 days; when 
the equiv. of the 21 doses was given in 1 dose or in «3 doses 
in 10 days* the subcutaneous method brought about com- 
plete cure whereas the ingested vitamin D caused only 
moderate or advanced healing. C. V. Bailey 

The calcium content of striated muscle and of the liver 
of normal or starved guinea pige or animals suffering from 
acute end chronic scurvy. A. Michaux. Compt. rend. 
197* 1453-5(1033).— The Ca content of the muscle of 
normal guinea pigs was 0.057 and 0.267 g. per 1000 of 
fresh and dry tissue* revSp. ; of scorbutic guinea pigs 0.233 
and 1.023 g. and of starved animals 0.310 and 1.311 g. 
On a scorbutic diet rich in Ca the muscle of ^inea pigs 
suffering from acute scurvy contained 0.407 g. Ca per 1000 
g. of flesh tissue and 2.114 g. per 1000 g. of dried tissue 
while that from guinea pigs suffering from chronic scurvy 
contained 0.353 g. per 1000 g. of fresh tissue and 2.236 g. 
per 1000 g. of dried tissue. The total Ca found in the 
fiver in scorbutic and thirsting guinea pigs was less than 
in normal. Radiel Brown 

The siimUkanee of the thyroid glands for the effect of 
vitamin Dsnd the geneois of xitkets. A. Nitsdike. 
Klin. Woehsehf. 12* 1708-7(1033).— A review. H. E. 

The mbehoniem of th^ action of a lolt-free diet. Cal- 
cium distribution in ffie blood. H. Schwartz. Arch. 
exptl. Path. Pharmakd. 173 * 658-70(1033} .—A Naa-free 
diet does not affect the total serum Ca of na>bita* but does 


cause on increase in the protein-bound Ca at tbe eipense 
of the inorg. Ca. A NaCl-rich diet has the (wosite 
effect. These findings are oonelated with the anti- 
infianimatory effect m salt-free diets. Harry Eagle 
Action of irradiated enoiterol on the blood colcinm of 
animals in a state of chronic parathyroid inouflteiaBqr* 
Franz Malliieu. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 114* 1375-7(1083).— 
Thyroparathyroidectomized male dogs were kept aUve by 

2 injections of Ca sails. Several months after the opera- 
tion, large doses of Vigantol caused a small increase in 
blood Ca* .sometimes preceded by a slight decrease. 

L. E. Gilson 

Incidence of dermatitis among rats deprived of vitamin 
Bi. Margaret II. Roscoe. Biochem. J. 27, 1533-6 
(19.3.3).- Dermatitis occurred in 108 out of 191 rats de- 
prived of vitamin Bs. The av. time taken for symptoms 
tu develop was 10 weeks. Vitamin Bt content of voziooa 

3 materials compared by their power to promote growtii and 
to cure dermatitis* respectively. Ibid. 1537-9.— The 
amts, of yeast ext.* egg-while filtrate or meat needed to 
cure dermatitis are proportional to the daily doses needed 
to promote a given wt. increase. Benjamiif Harrow 

The heat-stability of vitamin Bs. m. The rote of 
destruction at various reactions of vitamin Bs contained 
in different materials. Margaret H. Roscoe. Biochem. 

4 J. 27* 15464(1933). — No difference is found in the sta- 

bility to heat and weak alkali of vitamin Bt as contained 
m watery yeast ext. (I), marmite soln. (JJ) or a watery 
liver ext. (Kli Lilly* No. 343) (HI). Heating for 1 hr. 
at 120° al pn 8.7— 7.2 causes a loss in I* 11 and in of 
50% of their original vitamin Bs potency. Vitamin B| 
is relatively heat -stable in acid solu.* and the rate of w- 
structioii is rapidly increased with increasing alky. C|. 
preceding abstr. Benjamin Harrow 

6 Factors affecting the development and regeneration of 
visual purple in the manunnlian retina. Katharine Tans- 
ley. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) B114* 79-103(1933).— 
Regeneration of visual purple apparently depends upon 
normal circulation m the retina and choroid* and healthy 
outer limbs of the rods. In vitamin A deficiency in the 
dog and the rat* chem. changes occur in the outer limbs 
of the rods* and production of visual purple ceases. 

^ Joseph S. Hepburn 

The threshold for the renal excretion of inorganic phos- 
phates in tiie sheep. R. H. Watson. Australian J, 
Expa. Biol. Med. Set. 11* 197-207(1933).— The approx, 
renal threshold* was 7.5 mg. P/100 oc. scrum* with a pas- 
ture or chaff diet. It decreased upon fasting* with a lower 
Ph value of the urine. C. G. King 

Necessary versus optimal intake of vitamin G (Bi). 
H. C. Sherman and L. N. Ellis. J. Biol. Chem. 104* 91-7 

7 (1934)^ "Food mixts. equally rich in other known nutri- 
ents and with vitamin G values* adjusted to 4 different 
levels (0.4* 0.9* 1.3 and 2.2 units per g.) were fed to rats 
from the end of infancy to the completion of tlio breeding 
record. The improvement from the enrichment in vita- 
min G of an already adequate diet was chiefly apparent 
in the superior vitality of the young and the extension of 
the period between the attamment of maturity and the 

g onset of senility. There was increased growth both of 
the original young animals and of their offspring, though 
tUl of the growth rates involved in the expts. were well be- 
low the records of very rapid growth which have been ob- 
served by other investigators in recent yws. The moder- 
ate increases in growth rate with increasing intake ol vita- 
min G were evidently related to igoreases of vitality. This 
is indicated* on the one hand* by the fact that those re- 
ceiving more vitamin G and growing more rapidl:|r showed 

9 evidence of superior adult vitality as far into middle life 
as these expts. were continued; and* furthermore* their 
young showed superior vitality both in their growth rat<^ 
before and after weaning and in their ability to ctjpt with 
the emergency of being transferred to a vitamin-G-deficient 
diet. These findings make dear that the optimal int^ 
of vitamin G is much above the amt. which is easily de- 
moDsttsUeaBstiietlrtieeewa^. It is itn>b*ble that ^ 
true optimum ia Uener thaa ue Ugiieat level hem fed. 
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Vitiiiiita O wti furnialiid in tbe form of lUm-mUk powder. 

A. P. Lothrop 

Ddisrdrogenatioit of eriofterol (Dids, Kkurt) 10. Re* 
cent advances in adenoe laaoorbic add] (Brady) 2. 

Hntchiaaiwi, ltobart« and Mottnun* V. H.: Pood and 
the Principles of Dieted. 7th ed. London: E. Arnold 
A Co. pp. 21s. Reviewed in Pharm. /. 132. 37 
(1934). .. 

Potmen. Carl: Uber den Caldum- und PhosphorstofT- 
wechad der Schweine. Thesis. Berlin. 1931. 66 pp. 

Tbdsa. Hans: Die Beetnflussung der expcrimeui^en 
Meerschweindientuberkulo^ diarch Vitamin D. Thesis. 
Freiburg. 1931. 9 pp. ^ 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

HOKBirW. 8M1TB 

The hormone content of the oorimluteum and its effect 
upon the luteinic stratum. M. Maino. Arch. isL btochtm. 
ital. 5. 211-24(1933). — From the corpus luteum was ex td. 
a luteinic hormone whidi gave rise to Bouin and AnceFs 
reaction in*the mucosa of the uterus. Its action on the 
uterus was quite different from that exerted by the fol* 
lictdar hormone. £. S. G. Barron 

The blood in normal jiregnan^. I. Blood and plasma 
volumes. Wm. J. Diedonann and Carl R. Wegner. 
Arch. Internal Med, 53. 71-86(1934). — During the first 
third of gestaljon blood and plasma vols. increase so that 
by the 13th week the gains are 16 and 18%. resp. At 
term the increase in vol. is 23% and in plasma 25%. a 
(condition termed * 'oligocythemic hypervolemia.'* The 
increase almost disappears within 8 weeks after portuii- 
tion. The increase during preepnney is probably a mech- 
anism to permit fetal respiration. J. B. Brown 

Insulin and sugar tolerance in thin people. Harry 
Blotner. Arch Internal Med. 53, 153-8(1934) J. B. B 

The classification of the body constituents by water 
content. Harold G. Close. Brtt. Med. J. 1934. I. 98- 
KX). — A classification of tissues baaed on their water and 
Q contents is described. Cf. C. A. 28. 516^ J B. B. 

The hematopoietic ttwsoaao to intramuscular injections 
of concentrated human gastric juice. Paul J. Fouts. O. 
M. Helmcr and L. G. Zerfas. Bril. Med. J. 1934. I. 
]41-3. — Human gastric juice, coned, by vacuum distil.. 
IS not active in hematopoiesis. J. B. Brown 


the polycythemie blood (and hence the hemoglobin) 
passes through the lungs more rapidly and also because 
there is ddayed diffhsion because of capillary dilatation. 

J. B. Brown 

A note on the caleulatioB of water exaumge. L. H. 
Newbui^. F. H. Wiley and M. W. Johnston. /. Clin. 
Ineeftigahin 12 . 1161*2(1933). — ^A reply to Peters. 
Kydd and Lavietes (cf. C. A. 27, 4286). T. B. B. 

The rate of excretion of urine m subjects wim different 
amounts of renal tisooe. David A. Rytand. J. Clin. 
Investtgatian 12 . 1153-68(1933). J. B. Brown 

The blood lipides in the postabsorptive state and after 
the ingestion of fat in nonnal human subjects and in a 
ease of disseminated cutaneous xanthomata. 1. L. 
Chaikoff. T. H. McGavack and A. Kaplan. /. CUn. 
Investigation 13. 1-13(1934). — ^Ingestion of 100 g. olive 
oil in normal individuals in the postabsorptive state is 
followed by marked variations in blood fatty acids. In 
6 out of 7 cases there was no effect on cholesterol level. 
The Upemia in a case of cutaneous xanthomata was 
studied and the effect of olive-oil ingestion shown to be 
nonnal. J. B. Brown 

Some problems of the origin, circulation and absorption 

of the cerebrospinal fluid. Louis B. Flexner. (^tart. 
Rev. Biol, 8 . 397-422(1933). — review with extensive 
bibliography. J. B Brown 

The chuiging concept of ovarian rhythms. Olive Swezy. 
Quart. ReoThiol. 8, 423-33(1933) .—A review. J. B. B 
The acid-base equilibrium of inhabitants of the tropics, 
nt. The alveolar carbon dioxide tension and the concen- 
tration of hydrogen ions and the carbon dioxide content 
of the blood in various groups in the tropics. W. Radsma. 
G. M. Streef and J. V. Klerks. Arch, nferland. physiol. 
18. 536-77(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 3081.— It is probable 
that on an av. the alveolar COt tension in white men in the 
tropics is lower than in temperate zones. The daily 
variations of the alveolar COi tension in the tropics and 
those in temperate zones present a different aspect. In 
general, the COt tension falls in the course of the tropical 
day and in many persons it shows a characteristic sudden 
rise about 4:30 P. M. There is probably some connection 
between this phenomenon and the radiance of the sun 
Exposure to the direct radiance of the sun generally causes 
the alveolar CO 4 tension to decrease. In this respect there 
are strongly pronounced individual differences. The de- 
crease of the alveolar COi tension in the course of the 


The diurnal rhythm m water and mineral exchange. 
Robert C. Manchester. J. CUn. Investigation 12. t>95- 
1008(1933). — There is a diurnal rhythm In mineral and 
water b^nce; urine vol. and urinary Na. K and Cl are 
greater during the day. and there is a neg. water balance. 
A ixis. water balance occurs at night Other urinary 
constituents show only slight fluctuations. Rise in sp. 
gr. at night is assoed. with increased conen of N csimpds.. 
although actually smaller amts, of these are excreted dur- 
ing that penod. The diurnal differences seem to be de- 
pendent upon the differences between the waking and 
sleeping states of consciousness. J. B. Brown 

The proteins of blood and subcutaneous lymph in 
dog 8 .t A. A. Weech. E. Goettsch and E. B. Reeves. J. 
CUn Investigation 12. 1021-30(1933) — ^In dogs there is 
a definite relationship between the albumin to globulin 
ratios of serum and lymph. Two theories to account for 
the entrance of serum proteins into the lymphatics are 
discussed. J- B. Brown 

Peimeability of capillaries to planum lipoids. Evelyn 
B. Man and John P. Peters. J. Clin. Investigation 12 , 
1031-9(1933).— In man the capillary walls are im- 
permeable not only to proteins, but dso to cholesterol, 
phosphatides and oompds. of satd. and riightly unsatd. 
ali^atic acids. J. B. Brown 

The oxygenation of eoneentratod verena nonnal blooda. 
O. B. Ray. C. I. Thomas and J. B. Strong. J. CUn. 
InvestigfUum 12 . 1051-62(1933).— The tension of O re- 
quired to produce a given aatn. is the mtoe in nonnal and 
l^ycythemk bloods. When these bloods are perfused 
through the surviving lung the former becomes completely 
oxygenated while the latter is never fully satd.. because 


ln>pioal day is a consequence of increased lung ventilation. 
There is a real difference in blood teaction between native 
servants and Europeans; the blood of the servants is more 
acid. The values detd. gasometrically for the Pn agreed 
well with those found dcctrometrically in the same blood 
samples. The figures obtained colorimclrically as wdi 
as electromelrically and gasometrically for the blood re- 
action of Europeans in the tropics arc cm the whole more 
on the alk. side than the figures given in the literature for 
the temperate zones. Fifty-four references. F. L. D. 

Outline of a physico-mathamatical theory of exdtatloa 
and Inhibition. N. Rashevsicy. Protoplasma 20. 42-66 
(1933). — "The fundamental assumption is made, that 
every nerve contains 2 antagonistic substances (or groups 
of substances), one exciting and the other inhibiting. It 
is assumed that an elec, current passi^ thremgh a nerve 
causes a transport of those substances, either to the cathode 
or to the anode. The cxdtation at any place of the nerve 
is supposed to happen whenever the ratio of the conen. 
of exciting and inhibiting substances exceed at that place 
a critical value." "The connection of the present theory 
with the 'chemical* theory of central inhibition is discussed 
and a suggestion for the explanation of the rebound 
phenomenon offered.** F. L. Dunlap 

The effect of the nervous gyitom upon the [kidney] 
thredudd for sugar excretion. M. B. Handdsman and 
K. Obwdisse. Arch. ex^. Path. Pharmakol. 174. 80-7 
(1933).— C^plcte denervation of the kidney In dogs has 
no effect upon the thrediold value for the exeretson of 
urinary glucose or the tendency to alimentary gltaooeuria. 

Harry Eagle 

Catetytic proceaaee in the liver. Franz IMhougne. 
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An*, mpa. Pi^k. Piamakal. 174, 8S-01(1988)/— A de- 
craua m the carbotqrdnte (glycofen) cantent of the liver 
(P, tolyleoediamine, bile-duct ligetiont phlorlcin) «a« 
tails a decrease In the glutathione content as wdl, pre- 
Miinably a manifestation of decreased catalytic proeesaea. 

Harry Bagle 

Coltoida in die gastric Juice and their determtoatioii 
by die (ZsigmondyT gold number method. Ftianz Dd- 
hottgne . Arch. expU, rath Pharmakd. 174, 02-6( 1933) . — 
The colloid content vanes inversely idth the aridity. 

Harry Eagle 

The intermediate carbohydrate-protein*fat metaboHsm 
wHh relation to liver function. Werner Gndting. KUn^ 
Wochschr. 12, 1897-10(1933).-*In normal individuals the 
metabolism of galactose oi glycine is not affected by the 
simultaneous ingestion of the other substance; in hepatic 
disease, they affect each othet significantly. The addn. 
of fat to the luixt. has no further ^ect. Harry Eagle 
Bxpariencoa with the thyrotropic aubatance A the an- 
terior pituitary lobe in pregnancy, oapecia^ in caaes with 
kidney damage. Hans Peter Muller. Klin. Wochschr, 
12, 1899-901(1933). — Although the hormone normally 
stimulates the thyroid gland, it cannot be used during 
pregnancy as a substitute for thyroid medication, as for 
some unknown reason it fails to exert its normal action. 

Harry Eagle 

Parathyrotropic action of anterior pituitary extrmeta. 
1C. J. Awlmino, Fr. Hoffmann and L. Herold. Klin. 
Wochsehf. 12, 1944(1933). Harry F^igle 

The adrenidotropic action of anterior pituitary extracta. 
K. J. Ansdmino, Fr. Hoffmann and L. Herold. KHn. 
Wochschr. 12, 1944(1938). Harry Eagle 

The intoednal acdon of orasthin. Hermann Schrocdci 
and Fritz Kuhlmann Kltn. Wochschr. 12, 1981-2 
(1933).— Orasthm, the uterus-active principle of the pos- 
terior pituitary lobe, stimulates con tree lion of the large 
intestine of human beings after subcutaneous injection, 
without affecting the small intestine. Hurry Eagle 
Variations in the blood diolino level dori^ normal 
pregnancy and in pregnancy toxicoses. H. Eufingcr and 
J. Gottlieb. Khn. ^^hschr. 12, 1981<^( 1933) .—The 
blood choline conen., normally low in pregnancy (1.4 
J.9 nig.%), increasi's within 1-2 hrs. ^st partum to a 
little over 3 mg.%. In cases of nephritic toxemia the 
choline conen. falls to as low as 0.87 mg.%. ''Hic blood 


tng rations show the same diangib. Five eoim which 
had an av. fat test of 8.9 at 4 years had an av. test of 
3.85 at 10 years of ua. After caving 1 month, the herd 
gave milk with 8.7% fat, 3.44 during the second month 
and 3.4 the 3rd month; a gradual increase then h^bwed 
until the fat content was 4.1% during the liSt month. 
The time of year at whidi a cow freriiens materially affects 
the amt. of milk produced during the first 150 days of the 
milking period The greatest production was obtained 
when the cows freriiened in Jan. and the smallest when 
they freshened in Sept. C. R. Fellers 

Biochemistry el creatine^os^oric add. Bflbet of 
section of the norvoa on tiio eroatine]^oa^horic add con- 
tent of muadea. Alexandre Palladm and R. ^alova. 
Bull. soc. ckim. btol, 15, 1263-71(1933). — ^Rabbits and 
guinea pigs were uscd« The sdatic nerve of one hind leg 
was cut, then the same muscles from each hind leg were 
analyzed 24-48 hrs. later. In all cases the water, total 
N and total creatine showed no change, but the creatine- 
phosphoric arid was greatly increased, sometimes doubled, 
in the musdes with sectioned nerves. L. B. Gilson 
Constitution of mnsole proteins. I. Effects of total 
starvation and protein starvation Andrde Rdbhc, Bull, 
soc. chim. biol. 18, 1290-1307(1938) .--See C. A. 27, 
6397. L. £. Gilson 

Protein starvation and tile nitrogonoua axtiiet of 
muadea. Andr^ Roche. Compi. rond. soc. bioL 114, 
1185-7(1933). — ^In rata protein starvation caused a 21% 
increase, and total starvation a 89% increase, in the walcT- 
sol. N of the muscles. L. E. Gilson 

Cholesterol content of horse serum. D. Broeq-Rous- 
seu, G. Roussel and G. Gallot. Cotnpi. rend. soc. btdl. 
114, 1075(1933). — ^The averages found were: hoieri, 
1.112 g per 1.; non-pregnant mares, 0.082; mares f 
months pregnant, 1.201; mares 5-10 mouths pregnant, 
1.308. L. £. Gilson 

Bxptnsion of mdanophoiss caused by a mixture of red 
corpusdes and extract of the anterior kypophytis. G 
T. Pops and Una Fielding Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 
1130-40(1933).— The anterior lobe of a sheep hyjMphy&ib 
was kept in contact with rabbit blood 2-5 days in a re* 
frigerator. An aq. ext. of the mixt. caused melanophorc 
expansion in frogs. Possibly the mclanophore-expand* 
mg action of ext. of the posterior hypophyms is due to a 
substance formed from blood in the anterior lobe and sub- 


and unne of an eclamptic patient, injected into cats, 
caused a prolonged increase in blood pressure (20 40 mm. 
Ha) * Harry Eagle 

The adrenotropio hormone of the pituitary. Arthur 
Jores. KHn. Wochschr. 12, 1989 90(1033) —A pre- 
liminaiy report. Harry Eagle 

The datoxioating hormone of the liver (yakriton). XU. 
Dotoxioation of rajoroform by pdoiton. Akira Sato and * 
Shigeo Yanagawa. Tohoku J. ExpU. Mod. 22, 342-5 
(1933); cf. Yoshida, C. A. 27, 4571. XUI. Effect of 
yakriton on excretion of alkaloid; insufflcioncy and hyper- 
tttffldonj of the liver. Kyumalsu Asakura. Jbtd, 346- 61 . 
XUn. Pro^lactic effect of yakriton i^ainat tolylene* 
diamino homouobinuria. MatsuidiiYoriiida. /&Mf.352 4. 
XUV-XLV. Bffect of yakriton on the blood picture. 
Moriifi Chiba and Shigeo Yanagawa. Ibid.ZbB 66. UVI. 
Bffoot of yakriton in countoraoting heart dilatation. 
Akira Sato. Ibid. 367 70. XLYnTWeet of yakriton in 
arsphonamine poisoning. Matsuichi Yoahida. Ibid. 
371-8. XLVni. Therapeutic effect of yakriton for 
triylenediamine ictorua. Matsuichi Yoshida. Ibid. 879- 
84. Harry Eagle 

The diolaatorol eoncontration of the blood of rabbits 
after unilattfil and bilateral adrenalectomy Hyoro Tads. 
Tohoku J. Expa. Med. 22, 385-94(1933).— The increase 
in blood chcdeaterol is more marked alter bilateral ad- 
renalectomy, reariiing a max. of 25-76% in 5-7 days: 
it may last for 3*4 weeks. Harry Bagle 

Effect of Boaaon on fat teat and milk production on 
dairy cows. F. B. Headley. Nev. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
BuU. 131, 5-11(1933).— The buttcf fat was highest tti 
milk in winter and lowest in July aud Aug. This variation 
is not due to difference in feed, because oows on uiichaiig- 


sequrnlly stored in the posterior lobe and adjacent tissues. 

L. E. Gilson 

Purine metabolism of hypophyaoctomizod doga. Ber- 
nardo Braier. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1209-12(1933) ; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3248. — ^Hypophysectomized dxm on various 
diets excreted 31-60% less uric arid, 31-55% leas punne 
bases and 32-86% more allantoin than control dogs. The 
total N excreted in these forms was very slightly tn’ealer 
in the tiypophyaectomized dogs. L. E. Gilson 

Rote of the adrenals in the fkgyntiiesis of glyoogon 
after fatigue. R. G. . Dambrosi, L. F. Ldoir and A. 
Novclli. Compt. rend, soc bid. 114, 1219-21(1933).— 
In dogs, 24-48 hrs. after removal of the adrenals the 
muscles still have a normal glycogen content, but after 
severe fatigue the glycogen is very slowly regenerated. 
Iniections of glucose do not hasten glycogen regeneration 
but injections of adrenal cortex hormone restore the 
glycogen to its normal levd. Rote of the liver in the rs* 
syntiiosia of muado glycogen after fatigue. R. G. Dam* 
brosi. Ibsd. 1222-4. — ^Removal of the liver decreases the 
rate of glycogen resjrntheds. Injections of glucose speed 
resyuthesis. Rote of the pancroii in the regyntiiesis of 
muacle giycogon after ^'Ibid. 1224-6.— Removal 

of the pancreas greatly retards the resynthesia. Insuhn 
restores the normal condition. Effect of aoetion cf Ihs 
vogue or splanchnic nerves on the remtheals of mfisde 
tfyoogen in dogs. Ibid» 1228-80.— Ditting the nerves 
has no effect. Rolea Of the pancreas and tiie vam u 
the reoynthaoia of muscla gtycogen in cate after fatigim 
Ibid. 1280-2. — Removal of the pancreas decreases th« 
rate of resyntheds. Cutting both vagi has no effect. 

L. B. Gilion 

Dtegeooia ef pfegnaaqy in nmiea. D. Broeq*Roiisseu, 
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G. BouNd mod G. Qirilot. Cmfi. nnd. soc^ W0I. 114» 1 Eochneva, A. M. Dubioikilt and A. S. Katzva. Arch. 
1249-8(1038).— Tha iirina of noa-pngOMot mans oattM g^. PhyM OMUBoBta) 888, 160^(1033). A. G. 
no change la blood dudesterd when injected into rabbita. The axarotbrn w ^aku lag the iaolatad frog kidney. 
Urine from fmgnaat mares was injected into 24 rabbits. R. Hdber. Arch, fsr* Physiol. (Pfliigers) 233, 181-98 

In 6 there was a decrease in blood chdesterd and in 18 (1038).— Sugars are roabsoriied by the 2nd segment of 

.tn increaro. L. £. Gilson the renal tubule in the order: glucose > galactose > 

Bndoerinology of geatation in the rabbit. R. Courrier mannose > fructose > xylose > arabinosc. The last 

And R. Kefal. Compi, rend. soc. bud. 114, 1317-20(1083) ; named is scarcely retained by the Iddney. A. G. 

i f. C. if* 26, 3560. — ^The action of the corpus luteum is ^ The permeability d the renal tubule el the frog kidney 
discussed. h. B. Gilson for orpnio nonelectrolytes. F. B. Schmengler and R. 

Formatioa of bicarbonates in perfusion liquids contain- Hober. Arch ges. Physiol. (Pfliigm) 233, 109-221 

mg carbon dipzide. A. Schwarts and P. Schmid. Compl. (1033). Arthur (^Iman 

rend. soc. biol. 114, 1326-941033) .—When the legs of The action of the follicular hormone on the OTary and 

(togs were perfused with Ringer or isotonic glucose soln.bi- the interrelations of the ovarian sex hormones and the 
caibonates were formed in the soln. Apparently bases anterior pituitary. M. A. Magath and R. M. Rosenfdd. 
not ordinarily diffusible are exld. frepn the tissues. Arch. ges. Physiol. (Pflugers) 233, 811-28(1033); cf. C. 

L. £. (Rlsou A. 28, 1087*. Arthur 

Action of the corpua luteum on the blood calcium cf 3 The innervation of "permeability” in frog lunge. J. 
female dogs with chronic parathyroid insuflciency. Frans Weiser and J. RienmOller. Arch. ges. Physiol, ^tigers) 
Mathieu. Compi. rend. soc. biol. 114, 1373-4(1033); cf. 233, 386-04(1033).— Vagotomy increases the permeability 
A. 26, 515*. — ^'fhe injection of corpus luteum hormone of the frog lung to trypan blue. Arthur Grollman 
causes a further decrease in blood Ca. This effect is Acid-base equilibrium under diminished atmoipheric 
mdei>cndent «of the action on the reproductive app. pressure. B. Wittkower. Arch. ges. Physiol. (Pfliigers) 
While most of the properties of corpus luteum hormone are 233, 607-21(1033). — ^The COi-combining power of the 
mtagonistic to tho% of the estrogenic hormones its hypo- blood is reduced and the COi-disBocn. curve is markedly 
(.alccmic properly is similar to that of the latter. altered when ftnimalti are transported to high altitudes. 

L. E. Gilson ^ Arthur Grollman 

Chlorine content of the blood in the afferent and effer- Further studlet on the physiology of high altltades. A. 
ent vessels of the principal viscera of the dog. J. Bottin. TA>ewy and B. Wittkower. Arch ges. Physud. (Pflflgers) 

Compt. rend. sSc. biol. 114, 1.386-0(1033). — Analytical 233, 622^(1033).- Rapid ascent to altitudes of 2450 

(l.ila and discussion. Blood chlorine of dogs during to 2650 m. lesulted in discernible changes in the reaction 

penods of mixed diet and fasting. Its relation to the of the skin to stimuli, reflex activity, position of the 

corpuscle and plasma volumes. Ibid. 1380-01. Ex- diaphragm, etc. These changes occurr^ despite pro- 

perimental production of a marked hypochloromia in a tection from the abnormal radiations, humidity and cold 
dog, with survival of the animal. Ibid. 1392-4.— 5 of high altitudes and are, therefore, attributable solely 
Noimal dog blood contains 3.2 g. Cl per 1. A dog was to the effects of low Oi tension. Arthur Grollman 
kept without food and given 0,0% KsCOi soln. to drink The oocumnee of an ace^kholine^lflm substance in 
AS desired. After 4 weeks blood Cl was 1.64 g. per 1. the blood of the adrenal vem after stimulation of the 
Ihe change in blood Cl was very similar to that observed splanchnic nerve. W. Feldberg and B. Minz. Arch. 
in intestinal obstruction, but since the dog survived it ges. Physiol. (Pflflgers) 233, 657-82(1033). A. G. 

IS probable that in intestinal obstruction death is not the Fermentable sugar In fasting urine. Victor J. Herding 
result of Cl deficiency. L. £. Gilson and David L. Sdby. Biochom. J. 27, 1508-608(1038).— 

Nerve gan|dlo<^ and melanophore reactions. R. Collm Some substance removable by yeast other than glucose 
and P. inorentiri. Compt. rend, soc bud. 115, 162-^ 6 exists in normal human fasting urine. B. H. 

PU4). -Exts. of ganglions contg. visccro-offcctor neurons Mechanical effort in relation to gaaeoua exchange, 
(tioin 1101 mal and pregnant cats and guinea pigs) some- heart rate and mechanics of respiration. Francis G. 

limes caused melanophore expansion when injected into Benedict and Cornelia G. Benedict. Carnegie Inst, 

itogs. L. B. G^n Warii., Pub. No. 446, l-83(1033).-*-8tudy was made of 

Lactic acid formation of striated muscle induced by the metabolism of 7 university-trained subjects (6 men, 1 

galvanic currents. F Ltppay and Charles Rand. Arch, woman) during repose, attention (closing an dec. oon- 

gts Physiol. (Pfliigers) 233, 17-34(1033) — Gastroc- tact nt a given sig^) and mental effort (usually multi- 

tiemii of frogs, paralyzed by KQ, pr^uce lactic odd p^ation of pairs of 2 figure digits for 4 consecutive pe- 
ahen galvanic currents arc passed through them. This ' riods of 15 min. eadi). Metabolism was the same during 

ALid production, in the absence of contraction, is net due repose and attention. Among the results produced by 

to thermal effects. Arthur Grollman mental effort were increased heart rate, marJredly altered 

The glycogen metabolism of musde end its nervous respiration, a small increase in COi exhalation, increases 

mfluences. I. Glycogen fornuftion in denervated of approx. 4% in both Ot consumption and heat produc- 

muBcles. J. Baum and B. Pichlcr. Arch. ges. Physiol, lion, a considerable increase in apparent total ventilation 

(Pflugers) 233, 35-42(1033) — Denervated frog muscle of the lungs and a slight increase in the apparent R, Q. 

forms glycogen in winter. During summer glycogen is The increa^ Ot consumption and heat production were 

tonned only in the presence el insulin. Glycogeu can still g due to the increased muscular activity of the inspiratory 

be formed by the denervated muscles of dcpancrcatized and circulatory app. Mental effort per se had no slgnifi- 

or hepatectomized frogs. H. A idjcogenolytic reflex, cant influence on energy metabolism. J. S. H. 

r Baum, W. Christen and B. Pichler. Ibid. 43-50.— Metabolism and the inorganic fllements. Jostoh S. 
When one gabtrocnemius is removed, the glycogen con- Hepburn. Jffaknentanman Jdonthly 68, 836-67(1033).-^ 

tent of the opposite musde is reduced. This reflex is A review (with a bibliogri4>hy of 107 references) cf recent 

•ibsent dlter sympathectomy of the 2nd musde. XU. work on the occurrence of Al, Sb, As, Ba, Bi, B, Br, Cs, 

A proyrioo^ve pycogendlyte reflex. O. Loewi and £. Ca, Cl, Cr, Co, Cb, Cu, F, Qc, Au, I, Fe, Pb, Li, Mg, 

Pirhler. Ibid. 51-^.— Cbsinges in the glycogen content Mn, Hg, Ni, P, SI, Rb, Se, Si, Ag, Na, Sr, S, Sn, Ti, V 

of musde produced by strydmioe after sympathectomy 9 and Zn in water and in the food, tissues and ejceretkms 
are due to reflex pnmioceptive inqmlses. A. G. of man, and on the function of certain of these elements. 

The penetimtian of ghicm into mytlmeytee. Welter Joseph S. Hepburn 

Fleischmann and H. KAunitz. Arch. ges. Physiol. (Pflfig- Soltthfllty of enamel. J. C. Forbes. J. Denial Re- 
trs) 233, 148-53(1038).— Cdorimetric detn. of vol. search 13, 342-58(1983).— The sdy. of findy ground 

changes i^icates the rapid diffusion of gluflose into ciylh- teeth and enamel in HgO, in the presence or the pibenoce 

r«Kytes, even at low temps. Arthur Graflman of CQb is Incrsased by Tka Mg oonen. in saliva 

Respimtlmi and caifM^drite mstaboUsm of Isolated nonndly is so low that it is not an important factor in 

organa in eni^oalDniized dogs. I. B. S. London, N. P. the etiology of dental caries. In the hbaenoe of Oa tons 
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and phosphate ions, COa, even in low concns., has a 
definite solvent aetto on enamel; but the presence of 
3 ma. Ca and 14 mg. P per 100 cc. of adn. prevents de- 
calcsficatlon at pu values of 6.4 and above; dight de- 
caldfication occurs at Pn 6*7, even with an inithd Ca concn. 
of 6.0 mg. per 100 cc. Decalcification occurs in the 
presence of glucose and acidogenk or^nisms, slowly at 
pn 7.3, readily at pu 6*7, at intermediate rates at inter- 
mediate values. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Recent advances in science: Agricultural physiology. 
Arthur Walton. Science Progress 28, 510-12(1934). — 
A review of recent work on (a) milk secretion and (5) 
lal). diagnosis of pregnancy. Joseph S. Hepburn 

The development of metabolic theory and file Munich 
school. Friedrich MtIUer. MUnch, med. Wochschr. 80, 
1656-65(1933). — ^An historical and biographical lecture 
on (lie development of metabolic theory. M. L. 

The internal secretion of the parotid fl^da. Ladislaus 
Tak4cs. Z. ges. expU. Med. 90, 547-51(1933).— An ext. 
of the parotid gland lowered the blood sugar of fasting 
rabbits by 30-40% in a period of 24 hrs. Milton Levy 
Cerebroside storage. H. Bcumer and H. Pasold. Z. 
ges. expU. Med. 90, 661-4(1933). — Cerebrosidcs fed to 
children pass through the intestinal tract unchanged. 
Cerebrosides injected into rabbits are stored in the organs 
and may be recovered after long intervals. M. L. 

A hypoUpemic hypophyseal aubatance **Lipoitrin.*' W. 
Raab and £. Kcrschbaum. Z. ges. expU. Med. 90, 729- 
49(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5393. — A substance in the pitu- 
itary lowers blood fat. It is not identical with any previ- 
ously described hormone but is present in many prepns. 
It is not pptd. by CCUCOxH. It is resistant to heat but 
sensitive to alkali. Milton I..cvjr 

Hormonal effects on creatine-creatinhie metabolism 
and the aimultaneous behavior of urinaiy total nitrogen, 
uric acid and allaatohi. Severian Buadxe. Z. ges. exptl. 
Med. 90, 702-804(1933). — Thyroxine, adrenaline, mcn- 
formonc, prehormone, physfaormone, insulin and para- 
thormone are examd. Dogs in N equil. were given the 
hormone and the changes of the urinary constituents 
followed. Milton Levy 

The physiology of the gall bladder A. C. Ivy. Physiol. 
Rev. 14, 1-102(1934). — ^A general review with extensive 
bibliography, covering the phenomena of absorption, 
concn. and evacuation of bile in many animal species and 
man. £. K. Txing 

The comparative physiology of the kidney in relstion 
to theories m renal function. E. K. Marshall, Jr, Physiol. 
Rev. 14, 133-59(1934 ). — A general review with bibliog- 
raphy, covering excretion and absorption in several 
anatomical portions of the kidney. E. R. Long 

The nature of the sugar of normal urine. H. The be- 
havior of carbohydrates in bromine water and the ketose 
of normal urine. Mark R. Everett, Beatrice G. Edwards 
and Fay Sheppard. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 11-28(1934); 
cf. C. A. 26, 4089. — Quant, studies wen* made of the 
action of Br on the reducing power of sugars and non- 
sugars. Enough Br was added to 1% aq. solns. in glass- 
stoppered fiasks to insure the presence of a small excess 
of liquid Br throughout the expt. The mixts. were kept 
in the dark at const, temp, of 25^. After definite inter- 
vals the excess Br was removed by washed air and ali- 
quots were analyzed by both the Sumner and Folin-Wu 
methods after neutralizing with silicate-free KOH soln. 
to ^ 7. The Sumner/FoHn-Wu ratio of glucose equivs. 
is of value in the identification of .sugars. Amino sugi^, 
meihylpentoses and higher oligosaccharides are easily 
confused with ketoses unless their oxidation curves ore 
studied. The existence of new reducing derivs. of I- 
fucose, inulin, dextrin oligosaccharides aud d-glucosamine 
has been demonstrated but they have not yet been iso- 
lated. The oligosaccharide impurities of dextrins and sol. 
starch are aldoses. New glucose equivs. are given for 
amylotriose, d-glucuronic add, d-mannoketoheptose and 
d-mannoheptose. The jpiajor portion of the so-called 
sugar of normal urine is resistant to Br aud hypoiodite 
oxidation and is properly desisted as uroketose. A 
portkm of the hydrolyzable urine sugar is more ea.sily 


1 oxidized; it is also easily hydrolyzed by acids and differs 
from both dextrins and ^ucuronates, both of wldcih are 
undoubtedly present in small amts. Ketose odor tests 
are in general unsatisfactory. The major portion of the 
free sugar of HtW04 blood filtrate is oxidized as aldoses 
are, but a 2nd substance is also present. Forty-five 
references. _ A. P. Lothrop 

The metabolism of sulfur. JOCL. Comparative etudies 
o of the metaboliem of I-cystine and dl-methlenine in the 
rabbit. Robert W. Virtue and Howard B. Lewis. J, 
Biol. Chem. 104, 59-07(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5398.— 
Rabbits catabolize df-methioninc and /-cystine readily 
when they are administered in equiv. amts, orally and 
subcutaneously. A substance having the reactions of a 
disulfide and giving a pos. cyanide-nitroprusside reaction 
but not the Sullivaq test for cystine is present in the 
urine after administration of d/-niethionine. If the aniino 
3 group is blocked as in benzoylmethionine, oxidation is 
decked and it appears (as with cystine) that normal 
oxidation of the S oocurs only if the a-amiuo group is 
free. *Tt is suggested that a primary reaction in the 
catabolism of methionine is demcthylatiou and that the 
pos. C3ranidc-nitroprussi(le tests obtained may be due to 
the presence of small anitb. of homocystiiK*, fun led bv 
demethylation of methionine and oxidation of the re- 
sulting iiiercapto deriv. to the disulfide.** A. P. L. 

^ The oxidation of the stereoisomers of cystine in the 
animal body. Vincent du Vigneaud, Harold A. Cralts 
and Hubert S. Loring. J. Btol. Chem. 104, 81-9(]9.'M), 
cf . C. A . 27, 530. -meso- and {//-Cystine &re oxidized bv 
rabbits to a degree midway lietweeii that of /- and d 
cystine (82 and 45%, resp.). The i>ossil)le significanci* 
of these findings to the theories of Ihe intennediaif v 
metabolism of cystine is discusst^d. A. P. Lothrop 
c Creatinuria among adolescent males. Arthur B. J.^iglit 
and Clark R. Warren. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 121-8(19:14) . 
Urine specimens (24 hr.) •were obtained from udolescen* 
boys ill a private school under variuu.s conditions on an 
imcontroUcd diet. Creatine was found in specimens from 
35 of 81 normal boys from 14 to 19 yrs. of age. The per 
centage showing creatinuria was fairly const, at ages from 
14 to 17, dropped perceptibly between 17 and 18 and was 
present in only 1 out of 6 boys between 18 and 19. Thi 
6 av. creatine excretion for each yearly period cleclnieil with 
increasing age. On a high protein diet 5 .subjects showed 
for less excretion while resting in bed than on the follow 
ing day cm a lower-protein diet while attending classes 
and etigagmg^iii exercise. A marked increase occurrcMl 
cm the 1st day of muscular activity following ccmrmenRiit 
to bed for illness or injury followed by a progressive cU - 
crease on each .succeeding day, indicating the fitness of 
the skeletal muscles to meet the demands of exercise as 
^ an addnl. factor in the phenomenon of crealmuria aniuiiK 
adolescent males. A certain lethargy and avcision to 
phys. exerdsc were observed among the older subjects 
still excreting creatine. A. P. iMhiup 

Experimental studiii in zodium chloride metabolism 
IV. The metabolism of aeveral diuretics. Hiro.sl]i Sato 
Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, 85-90(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
58(X). — Solyrgan and pituilrin act as diuretics in rabbit*' 
Q and remove NaCl from the body. Blocking the reticido* 
endothelial system with lithium carmine inhibits the action 
of salyrgan. C. M. McCay 

Bnerimental studies In the absorption of p^ent by 
the mtestines. I. Shigekazu Kawawaki. Japan. J 
Gastroenterol. 5, 101-7(1933).— Pigments were intro- 
duced into the intestines of do^and their apt>earance m 
the urine, bile and lymph was recorded. Ninety-five % 
of the numerous djrestuffs tested were absorbed. 

9 sorption depended upon diffusibility. The dye appe^a ' 
in the thoracic lymph 3-20 mins, after it is injeem 
the intestine. It attains a max. concn. in 1 hr. 11. The 
behavior of the lymj^tic vessels* Ibid, 1^10. 
Pigment absorption is mainly by the blo^ vesaw^^^ 

The gastric juice of natives of the Japanese Soiith 
Sea Island. I. Ths gastric jtiice of heslthy 9^"^ 
Kyoso Nagasaki. Japan. /. GastfoesHtereH, 5, 111 H 
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(1988).— 'The din. detns. were made upon etmples i wonuui while In bibor; in a few cases, it was compared to 
of gastric jtiiee fmn 26 men and 20 women, natfees of those of funicular blood. The alk. reserve of retroplaoen- 

the Japanese South Sea Islands. A rice grud test meal tal Mood in lOoutof 20 oases was lower than the periph- 

was used. Gastric contents were 80-60 oe. The free eral, ranging from 0.43 to 0.23% with an av. of 0.32%. 

HCl and total acidity were 13.6 and 19.4, resp. Total The values for tte peripheral were 0.48-0.20 with an av. 

a ranged from 0.3 g. % to 0.44 g. %. Upward flow of of 0.38%. The velocity of sedimenUtion of retroplacen- 

bile was found in half the cases. C. M. McCay tal blood was 0.24 cc. max., 0.05 cc. min., av. 0.08 cc.; 

The behavior of dyestuffs toward blood and organ the peripheral values were 0.46 max., 0.10 cc. min., av. 

pulp. Ryuidii Ohta. Japan. /. Gastroenierol. 5, No. 3, ^ 0.27 cc. The min. resistance Ra of peripheral blood was 
Bw. Vniersnch. Farhstoffe 113->22(1933) • — ^Known amts, not uniform. The av. Ri was 0.50. Tlie resistance of 

of dyestuffs were mixed rrith Mood sera. The diffusion retroplacental Mood ranged from 0.48 to 0.60, av. 0.60. 

in agar was then measured^ Tables of dyes and their The resistance of peripheral blood varied from 0.36 to 

affinities for Mood fractionsnre given. Organ pulps com- 0.40, av. 0.38; that of the retroplacental ranged from 

bine more readily with basic than with add dyestuffs. 0.36 to 0.42, av. 0.40. The resistance R of the peripheral 

This explains why these are excreted with more diffi- blood varied from 0.30 to 0.38, av. 0.34; that of the retro- 

culty. _ • C. M. McCay placental varied from 0.30 to 0.40, av. 0.36. 11. Index 

Dye excretion through the nver and kidneys. Yoshio of refraction, viscosity, surface tension, cryoscopy. A. 

Yano. Japan* J. Gastroenierol. 5, No. 3, BioL Un- 3 De Niederhausem, L. Puccioni and P. Roncallo. Ihid. 
tersuch. 123-7(1933).— Add dyes are excreted 1314-16. — ^Retroplacental blood, as detd. by the Zdss 

through the kidneirs if they diffuse readily in serums, refractometer, contained an av. of 7.60% proteins, periph- 

Of dsres excreted with difficulty by the liver and kidney end an av. of 8.02% and funicular an av. of 6.36%. 

only the aqd ones can be detected for a long period in The av. viscosities were, resp. : 1.66 that of distd. water, 

the blood. The output of basic dyes is related to 1.60. The av. surface tensions were, resp.: 68.06,69.09, 

their affinity for red cells as well as diffusibility in 69.3 dynes/cm. The av. cryoscopic consts. were, resp.: 

serums. Lipide soly. of basic dyes interferes with a — 0.52 — 0.63 — 0.63*. Peter Masuoci 

direct relation between diffusibility and excretion. The selective activity of certain hystio^te elements 

C. M. McCay ^ on urea. The function of the so-called reticulo-endo- 
Senun differences of various animal species. Hisao thelial or reticulo-hystiocyte system. Giuseppe Vercel- 

Igarashi. Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, No. 3. Biol. Un- lana. BoU. me. tto/. 5m/. rpsf. 8, 1337-9(1933) .—Guinea 

tersuch, Farbstoffe 128-31(1933). — ^The binding capacity pigs and pigeons were injected intravenously with urea 

of various serums for ds^s was greatest for human and simultaneoudy or shortly afterward with India ink. 

l)emgs followed in turn by rabbit. Goat, cow, pig The animals were killed, and small pieces of the brain, 

and horse serums were wei^er. The weakest serums lung, liver, spleen, kidney and intestine placed in a soln. 

were pigeon and chicken. The differences were most of xonthydrol. After 12-24 hrs. they were removed, 

marked for add dyes. C. M. McCay 5 repeatedly washed in abs. EtOH, then in xylene, imbedded 

Excretion of dyes throu^ the liver and kidneys, in parafiGd, sectioned and stained. In the presence of 
Yoshinori Tada. Japan. J.* Gastroenterol. 5, No. 3, urea, microscopic examn. showed typical xanthydrolurea 

BioL Untersneh. Farbstoffe 143-66(1933). — Most dyes crystals. The endothelial cells of the liver (Kupffer cells) 

injected intravenously into dogs appear in the urine and kidneys showed the most abundant presence of urea, 
or bile. Diamingoldgriin and dianilin black R do not Peter Masued 

appear. If dyes are excreted in both urine and The basophilic properties of red blood corpusdes. 

bile they appear in the urine first. The more diffus- Giuseppe Veroellana. BoU. soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1339- 

ible the dye the greater the conen. in the urine and the 42(1933).— The tendency of red blood corpusdes to ac- 

shorter the time of excretion. Dyes with low diffusibility 6 quire basophilic properties was investigate. Oxidizing 
pass the kidneys poorly but the inverse is not always true, agents, O, ozone, have a tendency to render the corpusdes 

Ligation of the bile duct will not lead to compensmtory basophilic; redudng agents, H, COt, SOi and CHiCOH, 

excretion of such dyes as Congo red 4R by the kidneys increase the already addophffic property of the cor- 
unless both the liver and kidneys tend to excrete the dye pusdes. This difference in behavior to stains is ascribed 

normally. In the latter case the max. rate of excretion to changes in normal Pn of hemoglobin; the pn is lowered 

by the kidneys is not exceeded but the time is prolonged, by processes of oxidation, thus increasing the slight addity 

Ligation of the blood supply to the kidneys shows the of Hb, while the pn is increased by redudng processes, 

same relationships devdop as those from ligation of the thus making Hb distinctly alk. In oxidation, Hb dissocs. 

bile duct. The conen. of dye in the blood and that in the ' as an add into H^ and a ncgativdy charged protein 
urine and bile have a dircfctrc^tion. For a spedfic aye the radical, thereby acquiring an affinity for basic dyes, in 

normal kidneys and liver have a fixed excretory power. reduction processes; Hb dissocs. as a base into OH*" 

• C. M. McCay and a positivdy charged protein radical in which case it 

The osmotic pressure of organs after the intravenous acquires an afi^ty for add dyes. In the human and 

injection of distOled water. Italo Simon. BoB. soc. Hal. animal organism, diseases of the blood or other conditions 

bioL sper. 8, 1295-6(1933).— A series of rabbits, pre- may increase markedly the oxidative processes of the oor- 

viously fasted for 12 his., was injected intravenously with pu^es so that some of the corpusdes become completely 

25 , 50, 60, 100, 140, 180 and 191 cc. of distd. water per g or partially basophilic. Peter Mosuod 

kg. body wt. and at a vdodty which did not kill the ani- The influence of the liver on heart function. Bruno 

tnals. After the injection, the animals were bled to Bassani. ^/. 5m/. 90, 26-32(1933) ; cf. C.A.2B, 

death and immediatdy, cryoscopic detns. were made on 1093*. — ^The favorable action exercised by blood coming 

the heart, brain, kidneys, heart and blood serum. A from the liver on the heart is not due to glucose or bile 

tabic giving the value of A for each organ and for each substances. The active substance is quickly absorbed by 

amt. of water injected isggiven. Briefly, the kidneys up the heart. A. E. Mayes 

to 60 cc. of water per kg. was the organ whldi showed the Kidney function Judged by the relation of the urea in 

least lowering of t^ osmotic pressure, but in doses above the blood to that in uie 24-hour urine. Jules Cottet. 

100 cc. the osmotic pressure was the lowest of any organ. 9 Fresse nUd. 41, 457-60(1933). — ^The ratio mg. urea in 
The brain showed the least diminution of osmotic pressure blood (100 cc.) : g. of urea in the urine multiplied by 10 
ill all doses. Peter Mmcd was used as an index. Variations from 1.11 to 18.92 were 

Physicochemical dtoracteriatics of retroplaceatal blood, observed. A. E. Msyec 

I. Alkaline reserve, velocity of sedimeftation and cell The eex-gtimulating prepituitary honnones in the body 

resistance. L.Pucdoni, A. DeNicderh&usemandP.Ron- fluids of ptsgnint women. A. Brindeau, H.«Hinglais 

callo. BoU. soe. ital. Hoi. sper. 8, 1312-14(1938).— The and M ifegto. Fresse iM. 41, 705-8(1933).— The 

most important characteristics of retroplacental Mood were biol. detn. of the gonadotropic prepituitary hormone gives 

compared to those of peripheral blood from the same satisfactory results in the rabbit. Figures obtained dur- 
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iaf pcegnaacjr Are given. The test permits diagnosis of 
mde and of the death of the fetus. A. B. M. 

Rdatloo between reaphaftlon and gdlatinase eontesl 
of the oUn and pigmentation. S. Blazsd. Btocfteiii. Z. 
257, 11*17(1033) .--See C. A. 27, 766. S. Morgulis 

Studies on mosde autolysis. in. Changes in the re- 
action, surface tension, viscosity snd refracticn. I. A. 
Smorodintzev, N. Shirokov and N. N. Krylova. Bio- 
chom. Z. 267, 1R-21(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 1004*.— The 
fu of preserved musde decreases, readitng a min. in 24 
nrs. The viscosity of the exts. from autolyzed meat de- 
creases and the surface tension increases, attaining min. 
and max. values, resp., 12-24 hrs. after slaughter. The 
refraction remains unaltered. These changes are not 
materially affected by a variation in temp, from 4* to 26**. 

S. Morgulis 

Effect of csrbolurdrates on tissue respiration. Bruno 
Kisch. Biochem. Z. 267, 32-42(1033) .— Kxpts. with glu- 
cose, xylose, arabinose, rhamnose, levulose, mannose, 
galactose, lactose, maltose, sucrose and glucosamine show 
that the respiration of each tissue is affected differently; 
furthermore, that the effect on different tissues of the 
same animal or on the same tissue from different animals 
likewise varies. The respiration was detd. by the War- 
burg method. S. Morgulis 

Distribution and transfoimation of ethyl alcohol in the 
organism of the dog. Erik M. P. Widmark. Biockenf. 
Z. 267, 128-^4(103;^. — ^The relation between the amt. of 
consumed ale. and its conen. in the blood which for the 
human is expressed by the formula A » pf(Ci 60 
quite generally holds also for the dog. In the above 
fonnula A ■■ g. of ale. consumed; p body wt. in kg.; 
ct « blood ale. conen. at the time i express<^ in mg. per 
lOCX) mg. blood; and t time since the consumption of 
the ale.; r and 0 are consts., the former to correct for the 
body mass and is obtained from the relation r » A/pc^, 
f . s., the conen. extrapolated to 0 time, while 0 is the const, 
measuring the velocity with which the ale. conen. in the 
postabsorptive condition decreases in mg. ^/m/per min. 

S. Morgulis 

Bffect of comMsition of the food on the alcohol content 
of the blood. Erik M. P. Widmark. Biochom, Z. 267, 
136-42(1333). — ^Further evidence of the probable com- 
bination of ale. with amino adds which accounts for the 
fact that the simultaneous administration of ale. and 
glydnc or alanine brings about a lower conen. of ale. in 
the blood than the administration of ale. on an empty 
stomach. S. Morgulis 

Bffect of adrenal cortex on sugar absorption. W. Wil- 
brandt and L. Lengyd. Bmckem.Z. 267, 204-10(1333) .— 
Although glucose and xylose are practically equally dif- 
fusible, yet in the normal rat the former is more easily 
absorbed. Absorption is governed not merdy by physico- 
chem. conditions but also by another factor which can 
be inhibited by CHfICQsH. Furthermore, in adrenalcc- 
tomized rats Che absorption of glucose is much decreased 
but that of xylose is unaffected. Adrenaline has no in- 
fluence but the adrenal cortex prepn. of Swingle and Pfiffner 
(C. A. 25, 3046) restores the normal rate of absoiption 
of glucose. The adrenal cortex hormone thus governs 
the chem. factor of absorption. S. Morgulis 

Corpw Ittteum hormone. K. Ehrhardt and W. Weigel. 
Endokrinologie 13,225-33 ( 1333) .—Blood and urine from the 
second half of the menstnial c^lc, corpora lutca of preg- 
nancy, placental tissue, unne from early pregnancy, and 
urine^ from women with chorion epithelioma were used 
in this study. The tissue was implanted and from the 
urines ether exts. were prepd. and injected either intra- 
muscularly, intraperitoneally or subcutaneously, but all 
of the tests gave neg. results. Further tests for the corpus 
luteum hormone were carried out with press juice and 
ether exts. from various plant materials (bu^, fruits, 
seedlings, etc.) also without any result. The hormone was 
found to be unaffected by radiation (ultra-violet, infra- 
red or X-ray) but is eadUy destroyed by trypsin. S. M. 

Artiflcial severing of the seminal ducts and its effect 
on the testes of sexoaUy mature and senile rats. Ernst 
R. Wdeker. Emdokrinotoiie 13, 234-60(1333) .—The 


^ vessels between ^ tei^ and epididyintts were 


tied off in rats, either unilatmQy or bilMmS^both in 
young or senile animals. Most commoidy the affected 

testis Showed calcification but never regenerative processes. 

8. Morgulis 

Studies on (he physiology of tiie fliyioid. The iodine 
substance M the thy^d gland. P. Blumi» F. A. Ldmumn 
and W. Leistner. Eadokfiffdogts 13, 260-6(1333). 
a ^ . S. Morgulis 

Ofowth e^eriments on tadpoles with mtine and 
auxin. Bengt Ssrlvdn. Skand. Arch. PhysioL 67, 123-36 
(1333).— Cystine, but not qysteine, increases the rate of 
growth of tadpoles. The results with auxin are still very 
indefinite. S. Morgulis 

Standard metabolism of female rats before and after 
ovariectomy in expekimenta with and without narcosis 
Axel M. Hemmingsen. Skand. Arch. Physiol. 67, 137-6V) 
3 (1333) . — ^The body temp, of normal rats is subject to so 
much variation that the standard metabolism must be 
corrected for temp. In the rat the standard metabolism 
seems to vary with the previous environmental temp. 
The influence of age is questionable, but thq relation be- 
tween body wt. and metabolism varies, especially if 
stoned conditions are not fulfilled. It seems probable 
that in the rat the standard metabedism bears a de^Uf 
^ (mpoitional) relationship to a fractional power either 
of the body wt. or of the body surface. The influence ot 
the estrous cycle* of ovariectomy and of treatment of 
spayed animals by ovarian exts. on the standard inctabo- 
Ihnn has not been satisfactorily solved. S. M 

Endocrine factors in the causation of the creatinuria of 
premancy. I. Schrire and H. Zwarenstein. NalurC\lSS, 
27-8(1334). — ^After castration or In pregnancy thc^ an- 
terior pituitary gland hypertrophies, increasing the'for- 
5 mation of creatine. Stimulation of the gonads inhil)if> 
the diange of creatine tq creatinine; excess creatine ap- 
pears in the urine as such as well as increasing the creatm- 
me content. Residual corporalutca re-enforce the in- 
hibitory action of the ovaries on this transformation so 
the excess creatine is excreted as such, and the creatiiiini 
excretion is not increased. James C. Munch 

Influence of infusoria on digestion in ruminants. M. 
- 1. Dyakov, T. V. Vinogradov, M. P. Vinogradov and A 
” N. Bereninov. Isvestiya Tzentral. NaiM.-lssledovatel 
Inst. PishcheM VkusowA Prom.^ Separate 1931, 24 pp.- 
In feeding tests with sheep the eflgestion coeffs. were deta , 
with and without infused, for total dry matter, org 
matter, nitrogenous matter, fat, inorg. matter and N- 
free ext . The differences due to presence of infusoria were 
too small to indicate any favorable influence on digestion. 

Julian F. Smith 

7 The metaboliam of the retina and of the gray brain 
substance. Camillo Sellei and P&l Weinstein. Magyar 
Orvosi Arch. 34, 63S-41(1334),«-The metabolism of ihi 
retina and of the gray brain substance are charoctenstic 
for their high respnatory heat production and their 
vit^ty even under anaerobic conditions. Pasteur's re- 
action cannot be applied to these tissues; an embryo- 
genetic relationship, however, is suggested. H. T. 
The blood-eugar content of healthy Blorean adults. 
® Y. C. Lee and C. Y. Choi. Korean Med. J. 3, 65-70 
(1333). — Blood-sugar contents of 34 healthy adult males 
and 50 adult Korean women were detd. Blood sampks 
were taken before breakfast from the arm vein and the 
blood sugar was detd. by Hagcdoni- Jensen's method 
In males, the min. value was 0^,03% and the max. 0.109% 
Over 82% ranged between 0.09 and 0.11%. In females, 
the min, was 0.073%, and the max. was 0.128%. Over 
g 68% of all individuw showed values between 0.09 and 
0.11%. The av. in each sex was thus 0.107%. Accord- 
ing to these results , the Korean , who is known to take more 
carbohydrates in his daily diet than the ooddental, shows 
a content of blood sugar very little higher than that of the 
European, American or Chinese. I. S. Yun 

Stotionaiy , checked and other states of osmotic systems. 
III. [funedoning of a ghmd] (Sdireincinakeni) 2. 
Qncceo Mom, Imidaco: Fisiopatologla dri metabo- 



litfno boMl. Madrid: Puayo. 164 pp. Ptaa. 16. Re- 
viewed in /. Am. Mid. Assoe. 102, 818(1984). 

Adramiaim, Max: Ubet den Griialt and zedurierenden 
und die Osazra-Reaktion erzeugenden Stoffen im Serum 
der Pferde. Zurich. 1931. 63 pp. 

Balzer, Erich: tJber das Verludten der Thymonudein- 
saure in ncmnalen Gcweben. Studien mit der Nudcal- 
leaktion. Breslau. 1931. *17 pp. 

BOrkel, Helene: Uber das Vorkommen von Cholesterin 
im nonnalcn und palhologischen Stuhl. Zurich. 1031. 

D^drich, Karl: Untersuchung fiber den Blutzuckcr- 
gehalt des Schweines. Hannover. 1931. 30 pp. 

OrXfe, Rudolf: Untersuehung Oomr den Haemoglobin- 
gehalt der Er 3 rthroz 3 rten und Ober die Trockensubstanz 
des Blute.s, Blutserums und -plasmas beim Rind. (Beitrag 
/ur Konstitutionsf orsdiung) . Leipzig. 1931. 53 pp. 

Hambrock, Hubert: Caldum- und Phosphorwerte im 
Scrum und Ilam gesunder und krankcr Kinder. Han- 
nover. 1931. 83 pp. 

Hensel, Siegfried: Uber den Indikangehalt im Serum 
am Eude dcr normalen Graviditat bei Mutter und Kind. 
Halle. 103 L. 18 pp. 

Herrmann, Maitin: Untersuchungen fiber den Cal- 
ciumspiegel des Blutserums nach kalten Seebadem. 
Rostock. 1931. 19 pp. 

Otto, Gottfr!: t)ber den Blutzuckcr- und Reststick- 
sioffgchalt, die Dichtc von Blut und Serum sowic die 
Wasserstoffioneiikonzentration im Blute gesunder Schafe. 
Hannover. 1931. 59 pp. 

Schnoor, Egon: Uuteiuuchungen fiber die AUantoin- 
Ausscheidung des normalen, ezperimentcll beeinfiussten 
inid stoffwe(£selkrankcn Menschen. Kiel. 1931. 10 pp. 

Volk, Werner: Mengenbostimmungen des Sexual- 
Imrmotis im Blut und Unn der Frau. Kiel. 1931. 25 pp. 

Wehrle, Franz E. : Ober die Harnsaure in ihrer patho- 
pbysiologische Bcdcuiung und fiber die Bluthamsaure im 
besonderen. Kiel. 1931. 52 pp. 

Wilde, Alfred: Untersuchungen filler die Gehalt an 
Scxuulhormon im Blute dcr Frau. Kiel. 1930. 18 pp. 

Zimmer, Gerh.: Chemische Ausschaltung dcs Sym- 
palhicus an den Genital organen . Breslau . 193 1 . 18 pp . 

Zinkant, Walter : Uisto-topochcmischc Untersuchungen 
uber die Schwankungen des Kalkgelialts in den Artcrien 
des Uterus. Bonn. 1931. 

G— PATHOIXXJY 

H. GIDBON WBL1.S 

A reducing substance in tumors. Leslie J. Harris. 
Nature 132, 605(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4561 Tbatum 
and feeding expts. confirm the previous suggestion of H. 


AhnoimaUtias of caldum dmsltion in diabetes msllitus. 
Howard F. Root, Priadlla White and Alexander Marble. 
Arch. JnUrmd Mid. 53, 46^(1934).— Various types of 
abnormalitim of Ca deposition are found in diabetes. 
Lack of Ca may be ascribed to its deficiency in the diet and 
to chronic acidosis causing undue loss. Blood P and Ca 
are normal. In certain cases arteriosclerosis, cataracts 
and calculi occur. Adequate Ca in the diet should be 
supplemented with vitamin D. J. B. Brown 

Some observations on achlofliydria and anemia. Stan- 
ley J. Hartfall. Bffi.JIfsd./. 1934 , 1, 136-41. J.B.B. 

Amino nitrogen changes of the blood in nephritis. 
Esben Kirk. J. Clin, ImesUgaHan 12 , 1091-1102 
(1933) . — Elevation of plasma amino N is frequent as renal 
disease becomes more advanced. The correlation is ir- 
regular. The rise is probably not due to renal failure but 
rather to a breakdown in amino acid metabolism else- 
I where. J. B. Brown 

Electrolytes in human tissue. HI. A comparison of 
normal hearts with hearts showing congestive heart failure. 
Waller E. Wilkins and Glenn E. Cullen. J, Clin. In» 
vesiigation 12, 1063-74(1033); cf. C. A. 28, lOOOL— The 
right and left ventricles of 17 human hearts, including both 
normal and diseased, were analyzed. The water content 
of the right ventricle was slightly higher than the left, and 
was higher in both ventricles with congestive heart failure. 

^ Other differences in P, Na and K were found. J. B. B. 

Magnesium metabolism In hyperparathyroidim. Har- 
old A. Bulger and Florence Gausmann. J. Clin, In^ 
vesiigation 12 , 1135-42(1933). — ^In hyperparath 3 rroidism 
there is a neg. Mg balance. The parathyroid hormone 
does not influence the Mg level in the blood and the effect 
on Mg metabolism may be secondary to that on Ca metabo- 
lism. J. B. Brown 

\ Relatianship between the oxygen consumption and 
nitrogen metabolism. IH. In polycythemia vera. Ade- 
laide Barer, W. D. Paul and C. W. Baldridge. J. Clin, 
Investigation 13 , 15-28(1934); cf. C. A, 27 , 2993.— Ilie 
changes following administration of PbNHNHt to 2 sub- 
jects with polycythemia vera were as follows: a tempor- 
ary neg. N balance due to increased urea excretion; a 
riightly increased proteinuria; retention of the Fe liber- 
ated by destruction of red cells; formation of urea and 
^ bilirubin more rapidly than they were excreted; intermit- 
tent urobilinuria; decrease in blood viscosity. J. B. B. 

Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in certain diseases 
of bone. Walter dc M. Scriver and Eleanor M. Venning. 
J, Clin. Investigation 13 , 139-63(1934). — In 4 cases of 
Paget's disease, one of bone cyst and one of bone sarcoma 
Ca metabolism was within normal limits. There was no 
evidence of parath 3 rroid dysfunction. J. B. Brown 
- The diazo reaction of the blood. I. Gitaro Nakayama. 
^ Japan J. Med. Sci. II Biochm. 2, 215-27(1933).— 
The blood of men and animals gives the Leimdfiner- 
Chamaas diazo reaction. In those diseases in which Ehr- 


that the high reducing capacity of tumor tissue for 2,6- 
dichlorophenol-indophenol is not due wholly to vitamin C, 
but to the presence of reducytin an unusually powerful 
1 educing substance hitherto unrecognized. P. D. A. 

Nitrogen metabolism in white mice in the course of 
tumor development. I. A. Parfentjev. Proe. Soc. 
Lxpa. Biol. Med. 30 , 1064-7(1933); cf.C.A. 27 , 3514.— 
Ihe urine of the normal mouse contains approx. 1.4 g. 
percent of a chondromucoid-like protein. In the course 
of (he growth of Sarcoma 180 the protein decreased and 
tindcci to disappear from the urine; urea decreased; the 
excretion of other urina^ constituents remained practi- 
cally unchanged. Possituy the protein is conserve and 
us(>d in the metabolism of the rapidly growing tumenr. 

C. V. Bailey 

Uric add exdisnge In pulmonszy tuberculosis. M. 
Fcllegrini. Arch. ist. bioMm. Hal. 5 , 225-70(1938). — 
Blood uric odd and urinary uric acid are in general lower 
Ilian normal in cases of piulmonary tuberculosis. There 
IS a certain relation between the uric acid exchange and 
the general condition of patients. E. S. G. Barron 

Hyp^ucemla after lumbar puncture. H. Schbnfdd. 
Johrb. ]^,dtrh*ak. IJg, 174r8(10a3). B. C. A. 


lich's diazo reaction is strongly pos, in the urine, the blood 
reaction generally falls off or disappears entirely. The 
reaction depends on the erythroesrtes as plasma and serum 
do not give it. Neither fever nor inanition had any notice- 
able effect. The blood diazo reaction tends to weaken in 
acute inflammation in which an increased sedimentation 
rate and the Costa reaction are observed. The factor re- 
sponsible for the blood diazo reaction is resistant to acid 
but is readily destroyed by alkali. It is extd. with dil. 
HOAc and CCbCOOH and is pptd. by phosphotungstic 
acid. The adrenal cam^e and liver and milk exts. give 
a pos. reaction. H. Thv carrier of the diazo reaction In 
serum end urine. Ibid. 229-36. — ^In the blood in kidney 
deficiency uroefaromogen was recognized as the cause of 
the Andrew serum reaction. The indican test was 
mostly pos. posribly because of an imidazole substance. 
In the mine of tubeiculoris a similar substance was recog- 
mzed. The amt. of residual N had little relation to the 
serum diazo reaction. IIL The carrier of the diazo re- 
action In the red Uood cells. Ibid. 237-44.— The blood 
and red cdls which give a more intensive diazo reaction 
are ridi in residual N. Ergothkmine is a possible cause 
of the diazo reaction. The intensity of the blood reaction 
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p M ri lcI t the ooncii. of orgDtbkmiiie. A no. of other eub* 
•tenoee euch u adrenaline, tryptophan and imidaaole 
deriva. and the digeation products of nuclear aubstaooes 
can be nibstituted. Rachel Brown 

The conupoaition of i^obln In healthy and anomic human 
boinga. Konrad Luig. Arch. expu. Path. PkofmdM. 
174» 08*8(1933). — Globin normally varies conalderably 
in its trytophan content, and to a less extent, in the cystine 
content. The tyrosine is remarkably const. In secon- 
dary (regenerative) anemias, there is a characteristic in- 
crease in arginine and decrease in histidine. In aplastic 
and pernicious anemia, marked changes in compn. were 
observed, suggesting ^e formation of a pathologically 
altered hemoglobin. Harry Eagle 

mdney function in diabetes insipidus. The effect of 
Pltuln. diurnal and nocturnal filtration. The effect of 
adrenaline. P6ul Iversen. Erik Jacobsen and Bing. 
Afch, expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174. 00-76(1933). — case 
study. Harry Eai^e 

The gas metabolism of the [d^] heart during cardiac 
Insuflldm^. n. Cardiac insufflclenqr caused by de- 
rivatives of barbituric acid [numal. somnifen. pemocton] 
and by avertin. A. ROhl. ArrJ^. expU. Path. Pharamkol. 
174. ^110(1933) ; cf. C. A. 28. 822*. — The O consump- 
tion decreases despite cardiac dilatation and the R. Q. in- 
creases. the latter a manifestation of partially anoxidative 
processes as a source of energy. The increased O debt is 
in part due to edematous changes in the capillary walls 
preventing O diffusion. As further evidence for anoxida- 
tive processes, the insufficient heart consumes less O per 
unit work than the normal heart. Increased functional 
performance seems to be assoed. with an increased capac- 
ity for O consumption. The max. O consumption is 
suggested as the tet index of the cardiac '‘sufficiency.** 

Harry Eagle 

Myaafhenia gravis. The effect of treatment wiUi glycine 
and ephediine. Walter M. Boothby. Arch. Internal 
Med. 5^39-15(1034). J. B. Brown 

The treatment of hay fever with the specific grass- 
blossom propeptone or pollen by mouth. Erich Urbach. 
Klin. Wochschr. 12. 1797-801(1933).— The ^ective con- 
stituent in the peroral desensitization of hay fever patients 
is a protein present in the leaves as well os m the pollen. 

Harry Eagle 

The common appearance of skin infections caused by 
yeast end yeast-like fungi In diabetics. W. Engelhardt 
and W. Haupt. Klin. Wochschr. 12. 1805-6(1933) .—The 
optimum glucose conen. for the in vttro cultivation of the 
yeasts and fungi in question is 160-200 mg % approx, 
that attained in the skin of severe diabetics. This lends 
credence to the theory that it is the glucose as such which 
predisposes to sldn infections by yeasts and yeast-hke 
fungi in diabetics. Harry Eagle 

The inhibitory action of the urine from cases of cardiac 
insufilciencv upon [the metamorphosis of tadpoles caused 
byl thyroxme. Andreas Hofmann and Otto Lutterotti. 
KUnTwochschr. 12. 1941-2(1933). Harry Eagle 

The alkali reserve in Basedow*s disease. E. Altcn- 
burger and A. Boger. Kltn. Wochschr, 12. 1983-5 

(1933). — ^Although there is a tendency to acidosis in some 
cases of Basedow's disease, this is not related either to 
the clinical condition of the patient or to the elevation of 
basal metabolism. Harry Eagle 

Mineral metabolism in bursitis calcorea. Tsunehiko 
Aoki. Tdhoku J. ExpU. Med. 21. 556-92(1933).— A de- 
tailed case report with an extensive bibliography. 

Harry Baids 

The lactic add metabolism In Ileus. 1. The time 
course of tiie lactic add level in ileus. Jiro Izumi. 
Tdhoku J. Expa. Med. 22. 201-16(1933).— After ligation 
of the intestine in rabbits at the pyloric level, the blood 
lactic acid conen. begins to rise in 3^ hrs.. reaching a max. 
value of 50-60 mg % immediatdy before death (approx. 
20 hrs.T* The more di&tal the li^tion. the longer is the 
latent period before the lactic add begins to increase, the 
dower and less pronounced the rise, and the longer 
the animals remain olive. If the obstruction is placed at 
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the^lower portion of the reetumi the laetic add may not 
increase at all» and the animals survive for 1(X)«150 hrs. 
n. The lactic add matabdlom in the liver In Ileus. 
Ibid. 217-28.— Normally, the lactic add conens. of the 
arterial, portal and hepatic venous blood decrease in the 
order named. After exptl. Ileus, and particularlv after 
ligation at the duodenal levd. all 3 values Increase, but the 
relative increase in the h^tic vein Is greater, the ord^ of 
decreasing conen. now being hepatic vdn. arterial, portal 
These results are ascribed to an impaired resynthesis of 
lactic acid in the liver, an increased formatiim of lactic 
add from hepatic glycogen, and a disturbed lactic acid 
metabolism in the oigans drained by the portal vein. 

Harry Eagle 

The peculiaritir of thyroid extracts in Basedow’s dimase 
with respect to the Increased oxygen coneumption. in. 
The peculiarity of the oxygen coneuinntion of rabbits In- 
jectsd with a goiter extract from Baaedow'o disease 
kenji Saito. Tdhohu /. ExpU. Med. 22. 227-51(1933). 
cf. C. A. 28. 817*. — ^The injection of a splenic ext. or 
irradiation of the splenic area has a relatively slight and 
transient effect upon the increased O consumption ob- 
served in rabbits mter the injection of goiter exts. Such 
rabbits, however, react promptly to KI in doses which 
have little or nocffect in normal rabbits (0.25-0.5 mg./kg.) 
If the rabbits are rendered hyperthyroid by the injection 
of thyroxine, "thyroglandol** or exts. of normal thyroid 
gland, they react promptly either to splenic exts.. splenic 
irradiation or KI. The effect of 1 in decreasing the O 
consumption of rabbits, whether normal or hyperthyroid. 
is tempmry; repeated doses may cause an increa^d () 
metabolism and toxic manifestations. The increWd 
susceptibility of byperthsrroid animals to I is unexplained 

Harry Eagl^ 

Lmnunobiological atudy of fats. I. The formation of 
antibodies against lipoids in tubarculoug rabbits. Yasu- 
hide Tokunoyama. Tbhdhu J. ExpU. Med. 22. 2^-52 
(1933). — ^Repeated intravenous injections of hydnocarpus 
oil. liver oil. tristearin, tripalmitin and triolein mlo rabbits 
caused the appearance of complement-fixing antibodies 
in very low titer, the antibody response decreasing m the 
order named In order to prevent death upon intra- 
venous injection, some of the lipoids were emulsified with 
an elec, homogenizer. The antibody response was greatly 
increased by mixing the lipoid with pig serum prior to in- 
jection. Although there was a certain degree of cross- 
reaction. the antibodies so formed were more or less specifa 
for each lipoid*. In general, the antibody response seemed 
to be more pronounced in animals inocidated with humdii 
tuberculosis bacilli at about the same time as the first 
injection. H. The effect of enteral and parenteral 
lipoids upon the serum lipaee of normal and tuberculous 
rabbity. Ibid. 263-92. — ^The intravenous or parenteral 
injection of liver and hydnocar^s oil caused a significant 
increase in the serum lipase. Capric acid and tristeann 
were less effective, and tripalmitin and triolem had no 
effect. The addn. of pig serum to the lipoid pnor to in- 
jection decreased the effect upon serum lipase; timultane- 
ous inoculation with tuberculosis bacilli greatly incrca-scd 
the lipase response to lipoids. Cholesterol caused a de- 
crease and lecithin a tiight decrease in serum lipas( 
Reticuloendothelial blockade (India ink) caused a de- 
crease. and prevented the normal reaction to injections 
of liver oil. No significant changes in serum lipase were 
observed after the enteral administration of lipase. There 
is an extensive bibliography. Harry B^le 

Silieods and gilicotaberouloCs. Louis C. Boislinim. 
/. Mo. Slate Med. Assoc. 30 . 309-16(1933); U. S.Pub. 
HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13 , IHS, 6(Nov. 18, 1933 ).— Theo- 
retical considerations as to how mOi dust acts in the hu- 
man lungs. C. R. Fellers 

Blood Pb in cancer. G. Benetato and Marie B^tato- 
Modival. Compt. rend. soe. bM. 114 . 829^1(1983) — 
The H electrode of MIchadis was used on oxslated pl^a 
at 38*. The nmges were: normal persons 7.32*7.3», 
incipient cancer cases 7.37-7.48. wdl-devdoped c^r 
7Kr-7M (av. of 49 eases 7.86), advmieed caam wiA 
cadiesia 7411-7.52. In varlotts e«wi of benign tumors 
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enind. tlw ptanm ^ «u ahnva witbiii tke nonaal limitB. 

L. B* Oilsoa 

Aelloii of oodium oloato oa toada, P. NOis. 

Compt. road. soe. bud. 114. 591-4(1033).— Na deate de- 
stroy! diphtheria toada. Some of Vincent's oondtisioxis 
concerning cryptoloxins are criticized. Body. H. Vin- 
cent. Md. 504-5; cf. C. il. 27. 5107. L. B. G. 

Aetlon of oortoJn compounds on Staphylococcus tozin. 
1’. N41is. ComM. rend. soc. bud. 114. 503-601(1033); 
cf. C. 4.27.3747. — ^The effect of quinine salts and various 
org. and inorg. adds on the toun were studied. 

L. B. Gilson 

Calcium metaboliam m chronic sheumatiam. F. 
Coste. A. Grigaut and P. Charmant. Compi. rend. soc. 
biol. 114. 895-7(1033). — ^In practically all cases ezamd. 
blood Ca and Ca metabolnqs^were normal. L. B. G. 

Ihflttonco of qrtfhilitic serums on Kottmann's reaction. 
Pienre Simonin and J. R. Helluy. Compt. rend. soc. 
btol. 114. 1025-6(1033). — Serums giving a pos. Bordet- 
Wassennann reaction frequently react like myxedematouH 
bcrums when Eottmann's test for thyroid dysfunction is 
applied. L. B. Gilson 

Anthdioclf action of sparteine and soluble camphor de- 
rivatives. Fernand Mercier. A. Krijanovsky and I. 
AndaicUi. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114. 1181-2(1033); 
cf. C. A. 27. 5107. — Sparteine comphosulfonate protects 
guinea pigs from exptl. anaphylactic shock. Either spar- 
teine sulfate or Na camphosulfonate. used alone, has a 
similar but mqdi weaker action. L. E. Gilson 

The dhloride content of gall-bladder bile in catarrhal 
jaundice. Etienne Chabrol, R. Charonnat. Marcel 
Cachin and Jean Collet. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114. 
1238-0(1033). — ^The gall-bladder bile of normal dogs 
t untains little or no Cl. In normal and nephritic human 
beings bladder bile usually contains much less Cl than 
liver bile; in cases of catarrhal jaundice the bladder bile 
usually contains much more CMhan the liver bUe. 

L. B. Gilson 

Ratio of lipolytic power to antitoxic power of normal and 
antidiphtheiitic heise serum. Z. Gruzewska and G. 
lx>iscau. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 114. 1244-5(10321). — By 
purification (protein removal) of the serum the antitoxic 
power can be reduced to almost nothing with little chan^ 
in the lipolytic power. Lipase seems to play no part in 
the phenomenon of immunity. L. E. Gilson 

Colloid goiter produced experimentally bv follicuUn. 
b. Karp and B. Kostkiewicz. Compt, rend. soc. bud. 
114, 1330-40(1033). — ^I'ypical histological pictures of 
colloid goiter were produced in female rabbits by injecting 
TiO rat units of foUiculin daily for 16-53 days. L. E. G. 

Experiments on the chemotherapy of experimental 
tuberculosis in guinea pigs by phenol, alone or mixed with 
alcoholic extracts of various organs. C. Ninni, Compt. 
rend. soc. biol. 115. 10-13(1034). L. £. GUson 

Possibility of obtaining a stable alcoholic antigen tor 
the diagnosis of animal trypanosomiases by complement 
deviatioii. G. Zottner. Cdmpt. rend. soc. biol. 115. 19- 
20(1034) . — ^A method of prepn. is described. L. B. G. 

Calcium content of the serum of asthmatics during 
critical seizures. Andr4e Drilhon. Compt. rend. soc. 
btol. 115. 23(1034).— Some asthmatics excrete abnormal 
((uautities of Ca in the urine. The serum Ca of asthmatics 
(luring severe paroxysms was 14-28 mg.%; that of normal 
i'crsons detd. by Uie same method (G^llaumin’s) wa.s 
M 4 10.6 mg. %. L. B. Gilson 

Separatkm of the aggluthiin and the antisepticemic 
power of antistreptococcqs serum by dissociation of the 
bacterial antibody com^ta. P. Sfdallian and J. Qave!. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115. 60-1(1034).— «Technic used tor 
dissociating the apecUic streptococcus antibody oomplox. 
Jbtd. 01-3. L. B. Gilson 

Hyporazotemia— pathqgenesis. dasattcationi. Gio- 
vanni Ferro-Luzzi. Jfinena med. 1052. II. 576-82. — 
1 wo series of cases. 12 with diminished domcrulsr filtra- 
tion and 21 with normal glomerular filtraflon. were studied 
by the Rehberg test for roaal function. Urea oonen. of 
^sorbed liquid was cakd. on the basis of a new formula 
Ru m U.Nu)/R^t where Rn is urea coocn. in 


g./lOO oe. of liquid resorbed; F' is glomenilar filtrate in 
cc./min.. aoeordlng to Rehberg formula; 1/ is the urine 
eliminate in oe./min.; Ns is azotemia in g./lOOO; Nu 
is urea conen. in urine in g./lOOO. From the results, the 
author adds a new division, "azotemia of tubular oridn.*' 
to the pathogenic classification whidi he discusses. 

Helen Lee 

Uric add and arthritic diatheda. G. Usseglio and G. 

2 Ccresa. Minerva med. 1033. II. 597-007.— Uricemsa 
(colorimetric method) and uricuria (F6lin«Shafer) were 
studied in 1 normal person. 1 case of gout. 4 asth^tics. 
2 chronic eczemas. 4 patients with hypertension and 1 
with isdiialgia. before and after intravenous ispjectlon of 
0.50 g, uric acid. After the injection uricemia remained 
within normal limits while uricuria did not vary enough to 
be considered important pathologically. n. L. G. 

DatarmiDation of pnrpurin by fluoreacence and data on 

3 the copropurpnrin content of urine In normal and patho- 
logical conditiona. Enrico Vigliani. Minerva med. 1033. 
II. 674-83. — Copropurpurin was detd. fluorimetrically 
with the Pulfrich photometer and Hanau quartz lamp. 
This method was found eztremdy sensitive and recom- 
mended for regular lab. use. Normal copropurpurin. 
individually const., ranged between 0 and 50-60 y daily 
while in saturnine intoxications, blood, liver and some 
febrile diseases and some cases of diabetes it was patho- 

^ logically increased. Helen Lee Gruehl 

Glttcamic curve In cardiopathy after intravanoua injec- 
tion of glncooe. B. Masaobrio and L. Barberis. Minerva 
med. 1033. II. 720-34. — ^Pour normal individuals. 3 cases 
of compensated and 6 of uncompensated cardiopathy were 
tested for glucemia (Cruto method) during fasting and 30. 
60. 00 and 150 min. after intravenous injectiou of 20 
cc. 50% glucose soln. Normal individuals showed a max. 

5 increase (28%) in glucemia 30 min. after injection, then 
a drop to riighily below the initial figure at 00 min. fol- 
lowed by a rise to riightly above the initial value. In 
cases of compensated and uncompensated cardiopathy 
the glucemic curves of the former showed lower values but 
almost paralleled the latter. In the former the max. rise 
is 30% while in the latter it is 46% and in both the drop 
parail^ the normal curve up to 60 min., then continues 
more riowly and gradually, never quite reaching the initial 

6 value. Hden Lee Gruehl 

Comnarative investigation of urine and aenim ptolaina 
In nephritia. Elsie M. Widdowson. Biockem. J. 27. 
1321-31(1033).— Studies on the N distribution, racemi- 
zation. osmotic pressure and specific refraction of urine and 
serum proteins from nephritic patients indicate that the 
corresponding urine and serum proteins from any one 
patient are identical. Benjamin Harrow 

. The nature of antigens. J. G. Fitzgerald. Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., Sect. 5. 27. 1-9(1933). — ^A review. 

B. H. 

The mechaniam of the fdcnuitlon of ph^bezoora. 
with ^dal reference to the peiafanmon caU. Sholchi 
Izumi. Kichiji Ishida and Masaki Iwamoto. Japan. 
J. Med. Sei. JI Biockem. 2. 21-35(1033).— Fh]^bezoars 
must be classified into 2 groups: (1) iniobezoar and (2) 
opobezoar. The first form mechanically by the twining 

8 tether of fibers. The opobezoar consists of fruits. 
The persimmon is unique in that it forms concretions in 
the stomach. This is due to the presence in the Iriiit of 
sol. shibuol. to which the astringency of the fruit is 
ascribed* riiibuol is coagulated by mineral adds, and 
hence by the HCl of the gastric juice. The mode the 
opobezoar formation is accordingly essentially chem. 

shibuol is localized around the cal 3 rx and under the 
skin of the ripening fhiit. but the seed is free from it. and 

^ is not responsible for the formation of opobezoar in the 
stcmiach. As the persimmon ripens in the process of 
curing the sol. diibuol is transformed into coagulated, in 
whidi form it loses both its astringency and its propoty 
to form opobeioar. With proteins, stardies. bue salts, 
etc., diibuol forms Insol. and non-putresdble adsorption 
oompleses. It also adsorbs enzymes and thus impedes 
annnmic activity* _ B. 8. Lmne 

OtnaMa add in lha nilna of 
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fiOii41lloiui. Hikoya Tiutmii. Japan, J, Msi, Set, II 
BMum, 2« 186-7(1988).— An extensive table is appended 
presenting the results obtained with the urine of patients 
affected with about 23 different pathd. conditions. 

B. 8. Levine 

Hemolytic phenomena. Hector Diacono. Aftk, insS, 
Pasteur Tunis 21, 567-641(1932); 22. 47-121. 212-309. 
876-442(1933). — review of phsrs.. chem.. Inol. and im- 
munological hemolysis with 669 references M. L. 

Theory of diabetes mellitna. B. Grafe. MUneh, 
med, Wochsehr. 80. 1919-22(1933). — ^Lecture. M. L. 

The existence of antigenic detenninanta of diverae 
meifleity in a ainidtt protein. 1. Tyrosine- and histi- 
mne-diazoarsanilic acids aa haptens. Sanford B. Hooker 
and Wm. C. Boyd. /. Immunol, 25. 61-9(1033).— The 
results of a quant, study of the inhibition reaction, with 
dyes of different degrees of resemblance to the haptens 
concerned, are not incompatible with the conception that 
the injection of a single ''complete** protein coupled with 
diozotized arsanilic acid leads to the production of 2 dif- 
ferent antihaptens, one corresponding more closely to the 
tyrosinediazoarsanilic acid group, the other to the histi- 
dinediazoarsanilic acid group. In the case of the "de- 
ficient*' protein gelatin, the coupled protein seems to give 
rise to only one of these antihaptens. B. R. Long 

Local organ hypersanaitiveneaa. V. The fate of anti- 
gen and the appearance of antibodies during the develop- 
ment of hyperaenaitiveneas in the rabbit eye. Beatrice 
C. Seegal. David Seegal and Devorah Khorazo. J. 
Immunol, 25. 207-20(1933) . — When 0.15 cc. of undild. egg 
white is injected into the anterior diambcr of the rabbit 
eye traces may be foiuid for as long as 8 days. The egg 
white can never be demonstrated in the serum or the an- 
terior chamber fluid of the opposite uninjected eye. The 
injection of 0.15 cc. of undild. egg white into the anterior 
chamber is followed by the appearance of precipitins 
against egg white in the serum. Precipitins may also be 
found in the aq. humor of the injected esre. though they 
do not always appear there They never appear in the 
anterior chamber fluid before they appear in the serum. 
Precipitins are never found in the anterior chamber fluid of 
the opposite uninjected eye. When 0.2 cc. of egg white 
is injected into rabbits in a single dose subcutaneously, 
intravenously or intracutaneously no precipitins against 
this antigen appear in the serum. When the same amt. 
of egg white is dild. and injected in 4 doses subcutaneously 
or intravenously the serum contains precipitins against 
egg white to the same titer as that obtained by injecting 
0,2 oc. of the antigen into the anterior chamber of the esre. 

B. R. Long 

The volume of pred^tate in predpitin reaetions. F. S. 
Jones and Ralph B. Little. /. Immunol, 25. 381-96 
(1938). — In predpitin-antigen titrations the greatest 
quantity of ppt. was formed at one point. The quantity 
varies proportionately with change in quantity d either 
antigen or Immune serum. With cow serum and its pre- 
dpitin it was not possible to diow that dther antigen or 
antibody was completdy utilized. Where a single anti- 
gen. such as egg albumin, was employed with its predpi- 
tin. there occurred within a narrow zone complete binding 
of both antigen and antibody, while in dther direction 
one or the other was still present in active form. 

B. R. Long 

Spades rndficity of fibrinogens. Harold B. Kenton. 
J, Immunol, 25, 461-70(1933).— Pigeon, sheep, horse 
and rabbit fibrinogens were tested with homdogous and 
heterologous antiserums, and on the basis of specificity 
of sensitization could not be considered of idenlicd protein 
structure. "(Houp** antibody reactions occurred only 
with !^eep and bed fibrinogen. B. R. Lona 

Bflbet of the injectioa of glocoae upon green hue. 
Keiahun Kanaaoki. Japan, J, Gastroenterol, 5. 91-100 
(1983).— The bile of a patient suffering from liver drrhods 
was green. This cdor dianged to yellow 80-45 min. 
after tne injection of a hypertonic glucose sotn. 

C. M. McCoy 

The inereaae in the iaoagghttfaiating power of serum in 
relatloii to the electric charge of ffie aggifttfaiated red cor- 
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'I paaelea. Claudio Pukher and Luigi Biancalona. BdU, 
soc, iM, biol, sper, 8. 1143-4(1983).— Serum from group A 
agdutinated stronglv red corpuseles of group B la a min. 
of 1:16 but weakly in a dlln. of 1:25. The red corpusdes 
when suspended in the serum A underwent a dimbiMt iop 
of the dec. charge of 16%. The donor of serum A was 
given a transfusion of 4 cc. of blood from B. The aggluti- 
nating titer of A after 8 days increased to 1 :60. The elec 
Q charge of the red corpuscles B suspended in A diminished 
28.2%. A 2nd transfudon of 4 cc. of blood was made 
Bight days later the agglutinating titer of serum A wa* 
1:70 and the dec. charge of the corpuscles B suspended 
in the serum A decreased 83.8%. These results show that 
there is a qtunt. rdaiiondiip between the agglutinaiinK 
power of a serum and the diminution of the elec, charge on 
the red corpuscles. * Peter Masued 

Glucoae. sucrose and formaldehyde as inhibiting agents 
3 In iaoagglutination. Mario Rigoni. Boll. soc. Hal. biol 
sper. 8. 1176-81(1033). — Glucose in a conen. of 11 g. and 
sucrose in a conen. of 20 g. per 100 cc. of blood inhibit 
the specific scroreactions of the blood groups (agglutina- 
tion). The vital properties of the red corpuscles are not 
destroyed and the reaction is reversible. HCOH in a 
conen. of 0.35 g. per 100 cc. of blood has a similar action 
This property of the sugars may eventually find thera- 
^ peuiic applications in blood tra^usion. P. M. 

The protective and deaensitizing action of colloids in 
vivo. Luigi Robuschi. BoU, soc. Ual, biol. sper, 8, 
1285-9(1933) . — ^A suspension of India inhT introduced into 
the circulation along with neohirudin remains in thi 
circulation a longer time than a similar suspension intro- 
duced without neohirudin. In vitro^ however, neohirddin 
lacks this protective action; a mixt. of equal parts offhc 
suspension and 1% neohirudin is flocculated by the ss^me 
5 conen. of A1CI|. Conversely, the high stability in vHro 
of an India ink suspension contg. gelatin does not appear 
in vivo. The conclusion is that the increased circulation 
period of the suspension caused by neohirudin whidb by 
analogy might be considered a process of colloidal protet • 
tion in vivo is only an apparent one; in reality, the action 
of neohirudin consists in impeding the sensitization of tin 
labile proteins (fibrinogen) by the suspension. P. M. 

The presence of a melano^or-dllator principle in the 
urine in some diseases. Its use as a pituitary function 
test. R. Collin and P. L. Drouet. Bull. acad. mid. 109, 
794-802(1933). — Injection of 3 cc. of the morning uniii‘ 
into the lymp^tic sac of the frog (R. temporaria) causes 
the appearance of a dark color of the tegument within 1 to 
3 hrs., if the reaction is pos. It was observed duriuK 
menstruation and in hyperthyroidism . A . E . Meyer 
Chlorine disequilibrium in surgical riiock. P. Legucu, 
B. Fey, Palazzoli and Lebcrt. BuU. acad, med. 109, 
879-83(1933). — Cl disequil. is a principal factor in sur- 
gical shock. * A.. E. Meyer 

Duodenal ulcer with pylorospasm and inereaae in blood 
urea. Hans Kjaergaard. Ada, Med, Scand.'SO, 489> 
08(1933 ) . — k case is described in which there was a marked 
rise in blood urea accompanying pylorospasm, which 
responded favorably to the injection, twice daily to 
dajrs, (ff a 1. of salt soln. S. Morgulis 

Blood sugar and glucosuria in ezophffialmic goiter 
Wm. T. Andersen. Ada Med, Scand,, Suppl. LIV, 206 
pp.(1933). — Spontaneous glucosuria has been demon- 
strated in practically every exophthalmic goiter patient 
exomd. Although in uncomplicated cases of exophthalmic 
goiter the fasting blood-sugar Idirel is normal, the av. frw 
a no. of observations is a little above normal. The ali- 
mentary glucemia is increased in intensity and in duration, 
especially in the more severe cases, lliyroidectomy re- 
sults in a diminution of the markedly increased glucemias, 
whereas the more moderatdy increased glucemias arc 
hardly affected at all. The sugar-excretion threshold is 
somewhat below normal, but without any evident oi 
renal glucosuria, and is again raised sUxs thsrroidec* 
tomy. Diabetic patients suffering from exophthalmic 
goiter 5how improvement iffter thyroidectomy wmie 
diabetics with myxedema show an aggravation of their 
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conditkMi under the influence of thyroid medication. 

S. Morgulia 

Chtmical nature of bnlnantken. n. Further ■tudiaa 
on the pcefMrmtkm of pure napten. Hermann Rudy. 
Biockem. Z. 2fl7, 77-88(1033) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1400*.— By 
further purification procedures it has been established 
that the hapten obtained by ale. extn. of brain is P* 
free and re^tant to alkali, and is neither a sterol, 
cerebroside nor creatine. The hapten is a lipoid-sol. sub- 
stance scarcely sol. in HaO Which on remo^ of its im- 
purities becomes more or less HtO-sol. In the crude ext. 
the hapten is not dialyzablwbut in the sapond. fraction 
considerable dialysis takes place. From these results it 
is concluded that the hapten is adsorbed on lipoid material. 

S. Mofgulis 

Relation between the stmehire of the antigen and flie 
specificity of the antibodieB. Vm. Changes in the 
specificity of the diolesterol in its transformatioB into an 
antigen complez. E. Berger. Binchem, Z. 267, 143-50 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5414. — Immunization cxpls. show 
that the antibodies produced in response to injections of 
ii mixt. of serum + lipoid contg. cholesterol are not the 
same as the antibodies formed to diazotized* cholesterol 
amino benzoate coupled with protein. It is believed that 
the specificity of the protein, without being destroyed, 
has i)cen altered by its condensation with the cholcstcrol- 
/)-aminobenzoate. S. Morgulis 

The minute volume of the heart in experimental addosis. 
(hiiinar Norliif. Skand. Arch. Physiol, 67, 170-6 
(1933). — ^When the alveolar COi tension is reduced to 
about 0 mm. Hg by the use of NH4CI the min. vol. of the 
heart is appreciably increased, even by more than 50%, 
this increase being primarily due to the poor utilization 
of the blood Os. S. Morgulis 

Presence of a principle affecting the suprarenal cortex 
in the urine of cancerous patients. Max Aron. Compi, 
rend, 197, 1702-4(1933).— The injection of 50 to 00 cc. 
of urine from patients with cancer into rat>bits weighing 
tietween 1 and 1.5 kg. produced a marked increase in 
lipides in the suprarenal cortex, chiefly spongiocytes. By 
iuhlitig 3 or 4 vols. of acetone the active principle was 
pptd., redissolved in physiol, saline soln. and sterilized 
wilfi tricresol. Injections of this coiicd. material in 
aniniints equiv. to 400 to 750 cc. of urine produced positive 
rt'iLctiniis in 50% of several hundred tests. The injection 
of quantities ccjrresponding to 750 to 1000 c<?. of urine of 
11011 -i'anccroiis subjects gave negative rCsylts. This is 
lint a specific test but confirmatory results obtained several 
limes oil successive samples from each patient increase the 
acTitracy of the test. James C. Munch 

Renal glucosuria. A. F. Fowler. Ann. Internal Med, 
7, 518-29(1933 ). — A case of renal glucosuria with ketosis 
vfixs studied in a child 4.5 years M, John T. Myers 
Xanthcmia accompanici by hyperdholesterolemia oc- 
curring in an othorwiso nonnal individual, and in an indi- 
vidual with acromegaly and diabetis. Thomas H. Mc- 
Oavack and H. Clare Shefiardson. i4nit. Internal Med. 
7, 582-604(1933). — Disturbed carbohydrate utilization 
is not a necessary anticedent to altered fat metabolism. 
Insulin has no value in the treatment of non -diabetic 
xanthoma but is useful ui the diabetic type. Thsrroid is 
usufiil in the non-diabetic type. A low fat and low caloric 
diet is useful in both types. John T. Myers 

Factors influencing tike pathogenicity of bacteria. F. H. 
Teale. y. Path, Bact, 37, 185-232(1933).— Washed 
spores of ordinarily pathogenic bacteria multiply but do 
not secrete toxins in the annual body, but if highly virulent 
may prove fatal, because they may create the micessary 
eoiirlitioiis in tissues for growth. The products of tissue 
damage can activate infection. Aggressins do not con- 
fer immunity. Hypersensitization to bacterial inotein 
may cause severe symptoms even after refuted injections. 
There is no relation between antitrypsin in blood and tis- 
'iiies, and virulence of an infecting orgtmisni. In the 
(issues of an immunized animal, S forms are not readily 
changed to R forms. John T. Myers 

. A case of miiltii^e myelosis witli gonersUzed amyloid- 
Uke deposits and musua! renal changes. M. L. Rosen- 


heim and G. Payling Wright. /. Paih. Bad. 37, 332-4 
(1988). John T. Mvers 

The total calchim oontnst of the blood, and the elnnina- 
tion of cakhim in ffie nrtne, hi coses of dinmic and acute 
scurvy. A. Midiaux. Ompi. rend. 197, 865-7(1933).— 
Guinea pigs were fed a diet producing scurvy. The Ca 
content of the blood increased, Ca excreted in the urine 
decreased, during the course of the expt. W. G. R. 

Histologic studies on fat and glycogen metaboliBm in 
the liver during experimental diseases. OyOrgy Andai. 
Magyar Orvosi Arch. 34, 502-11(1934). — In a no. of 
pathol. conditions characteristic changes of the liver fat 
and liver glycogen were found. Henry Tauber 

The role of the reticulo-endothelial qrstem in ffie pro- 
duction of fibrinogen. Antal Li^zlcr and L&szlA Paulic- 
zky. Magyar Orvosi Arch, 34, 512-16(1934). — The first 
dose of carmine injected into rabbits caused an iucrcaac of 
fibrin, while subsequent closes diminisht:d it. The effect 
is suggested to \ye due to an irritatiou of the reticulo- 
endothelial system. Henry Tauber 

VariationB of the different protein fractions in the blood 
of eczematous children. Dczs<> Steiger-Kazal. Magyar 
Orvosi Arch, 34, 617-20(1934). — The serum was fraction- 
ated with (NH4)tS04, and total N, 2 albumin and 2 
globulin values, resp., were obtained. The total N was 
diminished. The albumin was increased at the expense 
of the globulin. Henry Tauber 

Lenhartz, Hermann: Mikroskopie und Chemie am 
Krankenbctt. Ccmtiiiued by Eri^ Meyer. 11th ed., 
revised by A. v. Domarus and R. Seyderhclm. Berlin: 
J. Springer. 370 pp. M. 18.60. 

Nobficourt, P., Babonneix, L., Cathala, Jean, and Hutl- 
nel, Jean, etal,: Traitc de niMecine des eiifants. T. 1. 
Maladies de la nutrition. Maladies de la croissance. 
Pathologic dcs glandes cndocrines. 988 pp. T. II. 
Les infections. Maladies du sang. Aff^tions des or- 
ganes hcmatopcrt6tiqucs. 960 pp. Paris: Masson et 
Cie. F. 170; bound, F. 190 each. 

Peskind, S.: Photochemical Immunization: Autoge- 
nous Vaccination through Irradiation. Cleveland: 
S. P. Mount 8c Co. 73 pp. SI. 

Price- Jones, Cecil; Blood Pictures: An Introduction 
to Clinical Hematology. 3rd cd. Baltimore: Wm. 
Wood & Co. 72 pp. 

Topley, W. W. C.: An Outline of Immunity. Balti- 
more: Wm. Wood 8c Co. 416 pp. $6.00. Reviewed in 
Science Progress 28, 574 (1933). 

TRBSBS 

JeigiuB, Albert: Beitrag zur Frage der physikalischc- 
chcmische Blutverandcrungen in der Gestationsperiode im 
Vcrglcich mit Carzinomen und Entzundungen. Kiel. 

1930. 47 pp. 

Lehraff , Oerh. : Der Bilinibinspiegel im Blutserum bei 
an BUnddarmverstopfung erkrankten Pferden. Berlin. 

1931. 66 pp. 

Nicolai, Max: Die Brugschc Intrakutanreaktion mit 
1% Ferricyankali und ihre Bedeutuug zur Differenzierung 
der Iktcrusformen. Breslau. 1931. 31 pp. 

Schick, Heinr. : t)ber die Bezichungen zwischen Stutt- 
gartcr Hundeseuche und Uramic auf Grund patholog.- 
anatomischer und histo-chcmischer Untersuchungen. 
Berlin. 1931. 61 pp. 

Traeger, Heinz: Der Scrum-Kalziumspicgcl des Blutes 
staupekrankcr Hunde und seine Beeinflussuug durch Imp- 
fung mit Staupe-lmmun -Serum Nusshag. Berlin. 1931. 
34 pp. 

H-PHARMACOLOGY 

A. N. UCHAXDS 

Phaimacblogical and dinical studies of a new substance 
for the treatment of lepnaqr* A. Ambrogio. Arch. id. 
biochim. Ual. 5, 321-94(1933).— A new dcriv. of chaulmo- 
ogra ml *Todomoogrina IBI,*' an I ester of chaulmoogric 
add, has been pbarmacdogically and clinically studied. 
It can be used with advantage in the treatment of leprosy, 
is suited to a perfect gradual dosing, and can be given for 
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periods o( weeks. The dose emphqred was 0.60-14S0 ee. 
of the ester. K. S. O. Barron 

ItMfitlon of tfaie otsuiiim to the Intncutetteotte lii- 
iecttm of tttbereiiUn. C. Luchinip M. Bdli and C. Gerbi. 
Arch, ist, biochitn. tUU, 5, 4>i^s*>3G(l933). — The intra- 
dermic reaction of tuberculin produces* at the max. of the 
dermic reaction* a diminution on the total proteins of the 
blood serum; an increase in the globulin content and a 
diminution of the osmotic pressure of the scrum. 

K. S. G. Barron 

The action of phlorizin on the ezeretion of glucoiep 
zylosop sucrose, creatinine and urea by man. Herbert 
Chasisp Norman JoUiffe and Homei W. Smith. J. CUn. 
Invebhgfltwn 12, 1083 90(1933). — The min. requirement 
of phlorizin by man for complete phlorizinization, i, e., 
laising of the glucose clearance to xylose clearance, is 
10-20 mg, per kg. A dose of 65 mg. did not raise the 
glucose clearance above that for xylose, and one of 59.4 
tng. did not cause deviation between the xylose and .sucrose 
elearance.s. With the largest dose given there was no 
signiftcant depressive action on the ratio creatinine: xylose 
clearance. J. B. Brown 

Salt and water in the treatment of diabetic acidosis. 
David M. Kydd. J. Clm. JnvestigcUion 12, 1169-413 
(1933). — Treatment of dialietics with insulin and carbo- 
hydrate alone is unsatisfactory. NaCl gives a rapid re- 
covery with hyperchloremia, retention of Cl until the base 
level is normal, followed by excretion of chloride with 
excess base. J. B. Brown 

The effect of diiodo^osine on the basal metabolism 
in msrzedema. Willard O. Thompson, Joseph M. Alper, 
Phebc K. Thompson and I^ois F. N. iliekie. J. Clin, 
Invest! gaiton 13, 2t>-36( 19.34). — The intravenous ad- 
ministration of diiodotyrosine was without effect on the 
basal metabolism of patients with myxedema. This 
compd. is not the limiting factor in thyroxine formation 
in individuals with very small amts, of active thyroid 
tissue nor can it be syiithesircd to thyroxine outside the 
thyroid. J. B. Brown 

The influence of the add secretion of &e stomach on 
variaflons in the blood-sugar level after adndnlstration 
of casein and hydrochloric acid. S. Marino and F. Romeo 
Arch, farniacol, sper. 56, 407-42(1933). —No direct re- 
lation exists between the blood -sugar level and the degree 
of gastric acidity during starvation. Thcrefon- it is not 
possible to diagnose hvpo- or hyperacidity from the blcxKl- 
•sugar detn. The administration of casein, HCl and casein 
HCl produces changes in the bIcKMl sugar which de- 
pend on gastric ac*idity. Casein (.35 g.) pnxlncod livper- 
glucemia in all subjects with a max. after 1..5 2 hrs. It 
was more' pronounced in hypoacidity eases. Ca.sein (35 
g.) 4- 150 cc. uf 4% IICl piodueed a slight hypcrgliicemia 
in hypoacidity, while in hyperacidity the inorcasc in blcKx] 
sugar was grcatei than when cascMii alone was given. 
These changes were observed after 1 hr. HCl (bWee. of 
4%) produced hypcrgliicemia in subje<-t.s with h 3 riH;r- 
acidity with a max. after 1 hr. In hypoacidity there 
was accentuated hypoglucemia with minima at 0.5-1 hr. 

Lewis W. Butz 

The idiysiological and fdtonnacolorical action of sulfur. 
1. The general effect and the blood picture. Francesco 
M . Chiancone . Arch, jarmdcol . sper. 56, 467-76 ( 1033) . — 
Repeated itijeclioiis into young dogs of a sol. S prepii. 
aided growtli, raised the hemoglobin content of the blood 
and increased the resistance of the erythrocytes to hypo- 
tonic sohiM. I^wis W. Blitz 

Bosin and tissue respiration. Ricciotti Del Zoppo. 
Arch. farmacoL sper. 56, 536-42(1033).- Intravenous in- 
jection of eo.sin into rabbits produced a diminution in the 
internal respiration of the tissues. Cell resistance, red cell 
count and hemoglobin content were not affected. 

Lewis W. Butz 

The eflhct of adrenaline upon [drculaflon in] the dog 
liver. Ernst Rffegg. Arch. eaepU. Path. Pharmakol. 171, 
716-^32(1933). — Tlie intraarterial injection of adrenaline 
into dog livers pi'rfused with beef blood causes an in- 
creased arterial pressure and decreased outflow due to 
arterial contraction. Intraportal injection may have a 
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similar effect upon the portal presaure and outflow or it 
may have the reverse effect, during which the Vcw de- 
creases in size. On isolated strips of beef or cat portal 
veins adrenaline always causes contraction. H. E. 

The carbohydsmte aetaboliam In dogs after pro- 
longed administntlon of carbiriiydnte. I«oFalin. Arch, 
expa. Path. Pharmakol. 174, 12-27(1933).— The pro- 
longed administration of glucose and sucrose to dogs 
caused a less pronounced hyperglucemic response to 
glucose and an accentuation of the hypoglucemic phase, 
variable changes in the hyxierglucemic response to adrena- 
line and a decreased sensitivity to insulin. The hsrpiT- 
glucemic response to the administration of sucrose was 
at first decreased (63rd day) , but later returned to normal 

Harry Eagle 

The white blood dsUs. n. The effect of vegeUtive 
poisons upon the differential count in human beings, o. 
Roesler. Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174, 28-44 
(1933). — The effects of atropine, adrenaline, Ca, gyiier- 
gen, pilocarpine and choline arc analyzed. There is an 
extensive bibliography, m. Central and periidieittl 
regulation of the blood picture. Ihid. 45-50. H. E. 

Comparative pharmacological studies on the calcinosis 
factor and parathyroid honnone. n. ObservationB on 
human beings. P. Holtz, J. Giirsching and H. Kraut 
Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174, 51-02(1933); cf. C. 
A. 27, 768. — Parathyroid hormone and the c^cinnsis 
factor formed during the irradiation of ergosterol wen* 
compared for their effect upon calcification, their effect 
upon the blood Ca and SiOt content, toxic symptoms hpon 
overdosage, and their value for substitution theraiw in 
eases of postoperative tetany. In general, the effects 
were qualitatively similar. Harry Kag\c 

The effect of small doses of arsenic upon the metabolism 
Franz Delhougnc. Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174, 
77-80(1933). — ^Arsenic ii\ therapeutic doses causes an 
increased formation of glycogen iti the liver and museks 
of white rats. Harry Eagle 

Acute somnifen poisoning. Hans Glatzel and l«'nd<i 
Schmitt. Arch. expU. Path. Phannakol. 174, 111 17 
(1933). — ^A case report with a review of the hteraiuu 
The s^^ptoms resemble those of barbituric acid poison- 
ing, with motor excitation ascribed to the allyl and aiiiiiu 
groups. Coramine was successfully used therapeuticallv 
Based on their barbituric acid contents, somnifen seems to 
lie less toxic than barbital. Harry Kagk 

Czystalline insulin. IV. The effect of ciystalline in 
sulin upon th6 metabolism of diabetics. M. Burger and 
A. Patzold. Arch expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174, 118 129 
(1933); cf. C, A. 28, 1405*. — The inlravciious injection 
of cryst. insulin (Ifiy/kg.) into diabetics iticreasK*.s the 
oxidative processes. An immediate increase in the O 
consumption is followed by a 2nd increase in I-4i hrs. 
The latter is ascribed to the exhaustion of available carbo 
hydrate, and is assoed. with a significantly lower R. (2 
Despite the utircliabilfty of the R. Q. as a quanL measun 
of the metabolic processes, this decrease seems to be due 
to the oxidation of fats and unidentified acid org. sub- 
stances, resulting in slight alkalosis. V. The inactivs' 
tion of insulin by the blood. M. Burger and H. Kohl. 
Ibid. 139-42. — Normal human blood and, to a much less 
degree, cdl-free serum, inactivates insulin within sevcial 
hrs. at 37®. Inactivation of the blood or scrum at 60 
destroys this property. The blood of leucemic ijatieiits 
is more active than normal blood, and this increased 
activity decreases in equal proportion to the white blood ^11 
count after therapeutic Rfintgc^ irradiation. The active 
factor may be the proteolytic enzymes of the white cells. 

Harry Eagle 

The absoiptioii of ofhoresl oils through flto smn. Haiis 
Paffrath. Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 174* 143*51) 
(1933). — After the cutaneous application of **pertu^i 
balsam,** ethereal oils can be demonstrated in the expired 
air and, in smaller quantities, in the urine. H. E. 

Is morohina ezereted te*** the stomadi after parantaiai 
•diDtaiSm? PhUipp and Helarich 

Ardi. expa. Path. PhamaM. 174, ie«-72(l?M).-^’- 
tric Mcretkm in dogs bei^ to decranM faam e di atdy dta 
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tlie sttbcutaneoua ii^ectiaii of morphine (1(H50 mg./kgOi ^ 
stops completely within 2-3 fan., and dowly resumes 
thereafter. Morphine does not appear in the gastric 
luice, either in noirmal dogs or those habituated to the 
dr^. Harry Bagle 

CSisnges in the hjdiogen-ion concentratiott of the blood 
and la tiie minenu metabolism during anesthesia, m. 
The eflbet of addosis and alkalosis upon the courae of 
the anesthesia. Jan Bedka. Arch. expU. Path. Phar^ ^ 
,nakol. 174, 173-81(1933); cF. C. A. 27, 6816.— Morphine * 
incsthesia causes alkalosis ; other anesthetics (EtCl, ether, 
CHCla* barbituric add derfts., hypnal, avertin, urethan, 
.imvlene hydrate) cause acidosis. Counteracting this 
.tciriosis, as by the intramuscular injection of a proprietary 
(olloidal Mg(OH)t prepn. 2-3 hrs« before the adminis- 
nation of the narcotic, gedCIhlly deepens the anesthesia 
ind often reduces the quantity of the drug necessary for 
niLSthesia. In the case of* barbital, however, alkalosis 3 
i oiintcracts the anesthetic action, posribly because of the 
jorniation of the undissoed. salt instead of the free di- 
( thylbarbituric acid. Increasing the acidosis, as by the 
idniinistration of glucose, HaP04 or NII4CI, increases the 
(oMc symptoms and causes death in the exptl. animal. 

Harry Eagle 

The anti-inflammatoiy action of [colloidally dispersed] 
Camilla oil. Bcrgljot Kniger-Nilsen. Arch. expu. Path. 
Pharmakol. 174, 197-207(1933). Harry Eagle ^ 

Subdividing the therapeutic dose of antimony. F. 
iMchholtz and A. Erhardt. Arch. expU. Path. Pharmakol. 
174, 208-9(1933). — The therapeutic dose of fuadin (3.4 
mg Sb per kg. in cat opisthorchiasis) , dangerously dose to 
till lethal dose, remains cfTective if distributed over a 4- 
(la> period, but loses efft^ctivcncss if distributed over 8 
<Ux\ s The same relut icmship holds for Sb oxalate. H. E. 

Factors affecting Rdntgen therapy. F. Eichholtz, H. 5 
(i 7wcrg and L. Kluge Arch, exptl. Path. Pharmakol. 
174, 210-10(1933). — Insulin accentuates the uihibitory 
I fleet of KOntgen rays upon the growth of nit saicoma; 
tins may be related to the increased lactic add content 
of ihc tumor caused bv the insulin. Preliminary treat- 
mint of the animals with adrenaline reverses the usual 
mhibitory effect of irradiation, causing increased growth 
msiiad. Harry Eagle 

The dependence of the effect of uterua-stimulaffng 6 
agents (histamine and eigotamine) upon the concen- 
tration and the temperature of the reaction. Wemer 
I ipsfhitz and Fiitz Klar. Arch, exptl. Path* Pharmakol. 
174, 223 44(1933). Harry Eagle 

Radiothorium in leucemias and animal ei^iiment. 

I Aidek. Kim 12, 1813-16(1933); cf. C. .1. 

28, 1108'.- A review. Harry Eagle 

The use of sodium citrate in hemophilia. W. M. 
kniiKT. Khn. Wochschr, 12, 1906-8(1933). — Fiw: case ^ 
upoits in which the si^icutaneous injection of isotonic 
solus of Na citrate (3.6%) sceme^ to have some effect 
in stopping hemorrhage. \^ere feasible, it was injected 
iroiind the actual site of bleeding. Its use in conjunction 
viith transfusion is recommended. Harry Eagle 

The [thenweutic effect] of cortical adrenal extract upon 
psoriasis, mliminary report. Theodor Gnineberg. 
A/m Wochschr. 12, 1908-9(1933). Harry Eagle a 

The increased serum lipase caused by thyroxine, end 
Its inhibition. I. Julius Bauer and Max H. Hoffman. 
A/m. Wocksihr. 12, 1933-4(1933). — ^I^ipoid exta. of blood 
n1(h d to the diet of rats inhibit the increase of serum lip^ 
othtrwisc caused by the injection of thyroxine. Olive 
ml has u similar but less )ironounced inhibitory action 


The effect of splenic substances upon the cholesterol 
content of the blood. Erwin Schliephake. Klin.Woehichr. 9 
12. 1936-8(1033). — The injection of splenic ext. (pro- 
'*ldin) into human beings tends to increase the blood 
Ui()k*sterol if it was previously low, to depress it if it was 
previously high. Short-wave irradiation of the splenic 
•^rtci generafly causes an increase after an initial mil of 
an hr.'s duration. Harry Eagle 

The effect of beryllium and Its compounds upon the 
organism. I. Stefano M. Fabroni. Khn. Wockuhr. 12, 


1963--4(1983).— The intravenous injection of Be(OH)t in- 
to rabbits has no demonstrable toxic or harmful effect, 
despite storage dt the colloid in the reticulo-cndothdial 
system. Harry Eagle 

The effect of reticiilo-endolhelial blockade with ink up- 
on the purine metabolism of dogs. Friedrich Chrometzka. 
Khn. Wockschr, 12, 1968-0U933). — ^The excretion of 
purine bases is merest, and also that of uric acid and an 
unidentified precursor of allantoin, while the excretion of 
allantoin is decreased. The allantoin/uric acid ratio falls 
from a normal value to 20/1 to as low as 2/1. The results 
are interiircted on the basis of a delayed purine metabolism, 
due to the reticulo-endothclial blockade and its effect up- 
on the liver. Harry Eagle 

The decomposition of cocaine and atropine in ffie animal 
body. H. A. Oelkcrs and W. Raetz. Khn. Wockschr. 
12, 198/^(1933). — The rate of dccompn. of atropine and 
cocaine injected into mice corresiKmds to the rate m sapon. 
tn vitro in borate buffers at pn 7.4 -7.5. Harry Eagle 
The primary cause of death brought about by some 
preparations of the digitalis group in mice and rats. 
Chikao Kinukawa. Tohoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 314-26 
(1933). — ^With digitoxin and a pharmaceutical digitalis 
prepn. the primary cause of death is respiratory failure. 
With strophanthin and a strophanthus prepn., the pri- 
mary cause of death is also respiratory, but the cirailatory 
S3rstem is also somewhat affected. With rhodein and an- 
other rhodea prepn., the primary cause of death is prob- 
ably circulatory, although the respiratoiy app. is aLso 
profoundly affected. In using mice or white rats for test- 
ing the circulatorv action of various members of the 
digitalis group, it is therefore important to use artificial 
reimiration. Harry Eagle 

The effect of camphor upon the size of the pupils in 
rabbits. Chikuo Kinukawa. Tohoku J. Exptl. Med. 22, 
326-34(1933).— Initial mydriasis (ssrmpathetic stimula- 
tion) is followed by miosis (parasympathetic stimulation) . 
In ^c later convulsive stage there is marked mydriasis 
(sympathetic excitation and parasympathetic atony) ; and 
in the paralytic stage there is moderate mydriasis due to 
paralysis of the parasympathetic center. Harry Eagle 
Derivatives of S-aminoqiiinoline as antimals^ prens- 
rations. H. Influence of the length of chain in poainon 
8. O. Magidson and I. Th. Strukov. Arch. Pharm. 271, 
669-80(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6112.— The compds. 6,8- 
McO(EtfN(CHs)»NlI)C9HiN (it -2, 3, 4 and 6) wen* 
studM. llie max. chemotherapeutic index (I) was found 
when n B 3. In clinical tests with this compd. 00% of the 
cases were cured at the tertian and quartan stage of dis- 
ease ; in malaria tropica cure resulted in half the cases. It 
is superior to plasmochuin in being less toxic and in causing 
secondary phenomena less often. It kills chiefly the 
gametes. Introduction of a — OH group into the side 
chain decreased I to 14. The introduction of Bt on the 
8-amino N completely destroyed the therapeutic effect. 
Substitution of the piperidino group for the BtiN group 
decreased I to 6. 6,8-(£tiNCH4CHiO)(H>N)CfHfN was 
inactive. The chemotherapeutic effects cl the prindpjd 
compds. described have tieen studied in bird mak^a 
(Plasmodeum fraecox) in 2 species of finch. The present 
investigation involved among other things the pre^. and 
characterization of the following: ElfNCHtCHtCHiOH, 
fate 84-5'*, yields with CSClt in dry CA l*4iethylamino- 
3^hloropro^ne-HCl, m. 62-4 (free base, bia 82 ^ b. 
169-71 % d;; 0.980) , which, heated 48 hrs. with 6-methoxy- 
8-aminoqumoline in abs. EtOH, gave among other products 
€ - metkaxy - 8 - (7 - dteihylatmnopr 0 pyhmina)^inoUne, 
bright yellow viscous oil, bi.t 198-201* (meconate, yellow 
powder, m. 133r-4* (decampn.)). The toxic dose is 1: 
40,000; I b26.6. 6-Ethoxy-d-(y^elhylaminopropylamiuo)- 
quim^me, bright yellow viscous oil, bi..t 238-41*, bi.a 
214-18*; tcnic dose 1:1600, I 13.3. Di-Et fi-diethyl- 
ammoeikylmahnate, bn 136-42*, d. 0.9821, nV 1.4386. 
Et y-dieth^fmnobutyrate, bif.7 103-6*, dl* 0.9103, aV 
1.4842. d^Dkth^minohutanol, br-t 00-2*, 0.0103, 

nV 1.4474. 4-Diethylaminobutyl chloride gave, on warm- 
kik with 6-inethoxy-8 aminoquinbline, 6'methaxy^*(y*>di 
mylmimabiUykmino)guin^ (HCl salt orange-y^w. 
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hygroscopic needles); toxic dose 1:1500» 1 - 10.6. Di* 1 
El y-4ieihykimmofirap;^mahnate, b« 14^1 oil of dis- 
agreeable odor, dS: 0.9724, nV 1.4416. Et y-dieih^- 
aminavaleraU, bn 130-1 ^ dig 0.9040, 1.4354. 5- 

Didhi^fninopentanol, bn. 4 131”, dgg 0.8^, 1.4642. 

t’-ChloroamylduAkylamine^IIClt m. 66-6®. 6^Melhoxy^8» 
(t-4iethylaminoaniylaimno)quifiohnef bright yellow vi.s- 
cotu bs.1 21G~21® (dipieconate, tn. 120-2®), I ■> 26. 
^•Elhoxy-^~{y-dieth}damino •ft - hydroxypropyiamino)quino^ 
line, CiiIlnO^Ni, ’ very thick orange-yellow oil, bt * 
240-6®; I - 16. 6--Ethaxy-S-{y~pipefidinopropylUmino) 
quinoline, bright yellow oil, b»«i 227-32®, I ■■ 6. y-J7- 
Piperidmopfopytene glvcol, m. 67-8®. 6-Ethoxy^-tlk^~ 
aminoquinohne, m. 63^ (flClsalt m. 200-1®), yields with 
HNOi an inlcn%lv green cryst. nitroso compd. 6-Bthoxy~ 
S-KC " diftk^minoethyl)ethylamino] tfuinoltne, yeSlaw oii, 
hi 192-3®,! - 0. a^Ethory^d-\{y diethytamino-C-kydroxy^ 
propyl)clhylamino\quinoline, b] 207-12®, I ■■ 0. 3 

6 - (ft- Dteihylammoethoxy) ^8 •mtroquinoltne, m. 47.5®. 

6 -- (fi - Diethylaminoethory) ^ 8 ~ amtnoquintdine {dU 
HCl saU, in. 209-12®; HCl sail of Ac derw., m. 141 ®; HCl 
salt of B» deriv., m. 67®). (i^(C^Diethylaminoethnxy)^8» 
(hen»oylelhylamtno)guinohne~2HCl, yellow, m. 182-3®. 
ff-( fi-Dietkylaminoethoxy)S--{N-diflhylnminoelhyl^ N •hen- 
xo^mino) quinoline (HCl salt m. 83^). W. O. E. 

Some amines, derived from ^enol ethers, whidi re- 
verse certain i^annacodyn^c actions of adrenaline. ^ 
Jeanne L4vy and Erwin Ditz. Compt. rend, soe, hud, 
114, 971-4(1933).— 'J'en new conipds. of the type C«Hi- 
OCHaCIWUR' or MeOC«H40CHaCHjNRR ' were prepd. 
All were found to diminish, suppress or icverse the pharma- 
codynamic action of adrenaline. Cf. following abstr. 

L. H. Gilson 

Sympathicolytic action of some amines derived from 
phenol ethers. D. Bovet and P. Mademi. Compt, rend, , 
soc, hid, 114, 980-2(1933). — ^Thrce more cotnpds. of the 
type descrilicd in the preceding abstr. were prepd. and 
found to antagonize the action of adienaliiio. E. G. 

Ei^erimental production of hypercholesterolemia in 
rabbits in a state of chronic uranium nephritis. P. 
Mauriac and L. Scrvaiitic. Compt, rend, soc, biol, 114, 
11(K6-8(1933). — ^Normal rabbit blood contains 0.5 g. 
cholesterol per 1. By repeated injections of an oil soln. 
of cholesterol into uonnal rabbits a max. blood cholesterol 6 
content of 2.6 g. per 1. was attained. But when rabbits 
were kept in a state of chronic nephritis l}y administration 
of U salts it was found piissiblc to raise the blood cholesterol 
to 7.6 g. per 1. by the injections. L. E. Gilson 

Experimental hypothermia produced by sparteine ethyl- 
phenylbarbiturate. Feruand Mcrcier and C. Rizzo. 
Compt, rend, soc. hiol, 114, 118.V5(1933).— Sparteine 
sulfate has little or no elTect on the temp, of the guinea 
pig. Na ethylphcnyl barbiturate produces hypothcTmia ' 
and sparteine cthylphenylbarbitumte has a similar but 
more powerful action. L. H. Gilson 

VariationB in the mineral elements of the plasma dur- 
ing ether anesthesia. A. D. Marenzi and Rebecca 
Oerschman. Compt. rend, soc. biol. 114, 1220-8(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 39SK.- Ether anesthesia causes a large de- 
crease in COs and K, a small decrease in Mg and Ca, an 
increa.se in P, and little or no change in Na and Cl in the g 
plasma of dogs. L. E. Gilson 

Comparison of the actions of nicotine and sparteine on 
the secretion of the submaxillary glands. Rcn4 Hazard 
and Lise Wuimser. Cmnpt. rend, soc. biol. 114, 1240-2 
(1933). L. E. Gilson 

Action of benzene on leucocytes. Experiments with 
hones. E. Lcni4layer. Compt. rend, soc. biol. 114, 
1282-3(1933). — By subcutaneous injection <if 6-10 cc. 
thiophene-free benzene daily for 6 days the leucocyte 9 
count was increased about 70%, The greatest increase 
was in the polynuclear forms. Action of quinine on the 
leucocyte count of the hone. Ibid. 1284-5.— Quininc- 
HCl had little or no effect . L. E. Gilson 

3ympatfaicolytic effects of *'Pao Pereira.” Raymond- 
Hamct. Compt, rend, soc, biol, 114, 1309-13(1933). — 
Pao Pereira is the bark of Geissospermum laeoe BaUlon, 
a Brazilian species of Apocynaceac. 11 contains the 


alkaloids geissospermine and percirine. An ext. of the 
bark has a powei^ sympathicolytic action of the quinine 
rather than the ergotamlne-yohunbine type. 
action of geissospermine on the utezo-motor effects of 
adrenaline. Rothlin and Raymond-Hamet. Ibid. 1314- 
16. L. E. Gilson 

Pharmacodynamic study of the actioa of lobeline in 
infants. Effects on the tachycardia of acute anterior 
poUomyelitiB and Infantile acrodynia. Raymond Meyct 
Ompi. rend. soc. bioL 114 , 1322-6(1933). L. £. G. 

Ammonia excretion of dogs wiffi uranium net^tis. 
C. Rocrsch. Compt. rend. soe. biol. 114 , 1356-7(1933).— 
Chronic nephritis induced by U salts is accompanied by 
a 60%, or greater, decrease in urinary NHs. L, B. G. 

Phlorizin content ^of whole blood during phlorizin 
diabetes in dogs. A. Lamtirccbts. Compl. rend, soc 
hiol. 114 , 13a3-6(1Q33); cf. C. A. 28, 527L— After intra- 
venous injection, about 80% of the phlorizin disappears 
from the blood in 6 min., and 96% in 30-40 min. 

L. E. Gilson 

Stimulating action of dinitrocresol and dinitrofhymol 
on cell metabolism. C. Ileymans and H. Caster. Compt 
rend. soe. biol. 114 , 1384^) ( 1933) . — Dinitrophenol, di 
nitronaphlhol, dinitrocresol and dinit ronaphlhol all pm 
ditce hy|)crthemiia and a great increase in tissue mctaboliMii . 
'ilie toxicity decreases in the order given; hence the last 
2 are preferable for cxptl. work. Numerous references 
are given. X. E. Gilson 

Comparative action of diiodotyrosine and Lugol’s 
solution in hyperthyroidism. E. Dclcourt-Bcrnard. Camp/ 
rend. soc. biol. 114 , 1397-1400(1933); cf. C. i4. 27, 135.- 
Expts. with 12 cases arc discussed. Diiodotyrusiiic offers 
no advantages over inorg. I in the treatment of hy^ir- 
thyroidmm. L. E. Gilson 

Action of ^'Neptal** on the lipoid equilibrium and the 
fats of the kidney tissue of the dog. C, Achard, J. Verm , 
M. Bari^ty and E. Hadjigeorges. Compt. rend. soc. btol 
115 , 6-7(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 1938. — Injections of Neptal 
caused changes in the staining properties of the kidney-c^ell 
lipides similar to those previously leporlcd as pniductd 
Ijy theobromine. Neptal is a 9.2% soln. of the hydroxy- 
mercuripropanolamide of a-carboxyplicnoxy acetic acid. 

L. K. Gilson 

Action of apocodeine on dog intestine in situ and the 
resemblance of this action to that of sparteine. Rayinoiiri- 
Haiiiet. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115 , 24-6(1934); cf. C 
A. 27, 1048.— The antagonism of pilocarpine and apoco> 
deine and its analogy to that of pilocarpine and tropine 
and that of pilocarpine and sparteme. Ibid. 121 -4. 

L. E. Gilson 

Influence of general anesthetics on the urea content 
of the blood. King-Li-Pin and Wuo-Ping-Soung. Compt 
rend. soc. biol. 115 , 55-6(1934) ^In rabbits the normal 
blood urea is 0.36 g. per 1. During general anesthesi<i 
it rises to an av. of 0*.566 in the case of KtiO, p.4()4 fot 
CHCli and 0.6 for urethan. L. PL 'Gilson 

Influence of potassium on the growth of white rats 
A. Lculier and G. Vanhems. Compt. rend, soc. bid. 115, 
57-8(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 201*.— Young rats failed i<» 
grow and died in 12-24 days when fed a diet contg. only 
0.13 g. K per kg. but oUicrwise complete. L. K. G. 

Ihtozicatioa by amino acid nitriles. Protection by 
sodium thiosulfate. A. Desgrez and C. Sanni4. Compt 
rend. soc. btol. IIS, 119-21(1934).— The M. L. D. of «- 
aminopropionilrile for rabbits is about 0.025 5*/kK > 
intravenously. Rabbits were ifrot acted from 0.06 g./kg 
by 0.04 g./kg., or a little over 1 equiv., of NaiSaOi, m 
jeeted sulxsequently. Probably the CN group is con 
verted into NaSCN. L. E. Gi^n 

Paralyidng action of diethylamlnomethylbenzodioxtf 
on the vasomotor reflexes of the carotid •hms. G* 
Vleescbhouwcr. Compt. rend, soc. biol. 115 , 187-9(1934) 

L. E. Gilson 

The mechanical properties of the arteries of 
muscle and their reaction to adrenaUno. F. H. v. Tavd 
Arch. gas. Physid. (Pflag^s) 233, 111-26(1^). A. J.. 

The mechanical prtipMrtiea of renal aimea and their 
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IIH— Pharmacology 

*^*®*?®? to tdf«ialin«* V. KoUbrunner. Arch. j|m. i ToruKuntya. Japan. J.GastroeHUrol,$,lBS^(i23S ), — 

PhysM. (PflOgers) 233, 126-i36(1033), A. G. Toxicity to togs and mice is shown by paralysis. Tables 

Caffeine contfacture of atilatod muacie after tehlbition of M. L. D. values for a series of dyes are given, 
of lactic acid fonnation. F. David. Atch. gar. Physiol. C. M. McCay 

(Pflflgers) 233, 222-8(1033). — In the absence of lactic Toxicology of dyestnffa. KonanShi. Japan. J.Gastro^ 
add, caneine contracture is more pronounced than enterol. 5, 142(1033). — table Is given which divides 

ncraally. . Arthur Grollman dyesintoSclas^upon the basis of toxicity. C. M.M. 

Effect of pUorizIn on sugar absorption. E. Wert- Hypoglucemia from trypsin. Gabriele Monasterio. 
lidmer. Arch. gar. Physiol. (Pfltigm) 233, 6l4r-28 ^ BoU. soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1207-8(1033).— Small doses 
(1033).— Phlorizin strongly, inhibits the alimentary ab- * of trypsin (5-50 mg.) previously incubated 2-6 hrs. at 
sorption of galactose, fructose and dextrose, but not of 37^ injected intravenoudy into rabbits produced a slight 
xylose and arabinosc. llu absorption of mannose and but definite hypergluceniia; doses of 100 mg. produced 
dihydroxpu^etone is only .Sightly affected. A. G. no noticeable effect, while doses of 0.5 g. produced a 
Hypopnysta and anaerobic carbohydrate metabolism, marked hypoglucemia often resulting in convuteions which 
The lactic acid of tine blood. J. A. Collazo, J. Puyal and were relieved by glucose; still greater doses. 1.0 g., pro- 
Isabel Torres. Arch. ges. BJfysiol. fPflilgers) 233, 503-13 duced a less marked hypergluccmia. Rabbits were in- 
(1033). — Small doses of pituitary liquid (pituitrin, pitres- jected with 0.5 g. doses intravenously or subcutaneously; 
sin orpitocin) decrease the lactic acid content of the blood. 3 the former animals showed a marked hypoglucemia; the 
It is only large doses which cause the increase reported latter, a marked hypergluceniia. These results indicate 
by previous observers. Arthur Grollman that an in vivo neiit^ization of insulin by trypsin is not 

The chemotherapy of cancer. O. Schitreh. Dout. possible. Peter Masucci 

mod. WocMj^chr. 59, 1404r-6(1033). — Thirty-two card- Preliminary studies on the distribution of neurotropic 
nomatous patients were treated vnth a 0.5% soln. of drugs between the various lipoids of the en cepbalo- 
Pblf dissolved in 10% aq. Ca gluconate. Only a tempor- spinal centers. G. Biancalani. Boll. soc. ital. biol. sper. 
ary improvement (due to the Ca gluconate) was observed. 8, 1325-30(1033). — Dibromostearin and NaBr were ad- 

Arthtir Grollman ministered to adult dogs in increasing doses such that the 
The mechanism of lead poisoning. An acute case of ^ amt. of Br was the same for the 2 compds. The animals 
lead poisoning. A. Schretzenmayr. Dent. mod. Wochschr. were killed; the brain, spinal cord, liver, muscles and sub- 
59, 1601-3(1033). Arthur Grollman cutaneous fat were removed, ground, and extd. with 

Ejmerimental studies on colloidal lead poisoning. E. ether. Kxts. and residue were dried and incinerated. 
Merlini. Arch. isi. biochim. Hal. 5, 305-410(1933). Results of Br detn. by the Engel method showed that for 

E. S. G. B. dibromostearin the largest amt. of Br was presi^nt in the 

The relation of the clinical picture of lead poisoning fat with decreasing amts, in liver, spleen, muscles, brain 
to the lead content of the blood and urine. E. Bass. Deut. and spinal cord ; for NaBr, there was no Br in fat and only 
med. Wochschr. 59, 1665-8(1033). — Analysis of the Pb 5 traces in the other tissues. In the brain and cord, re- 
content of the blood and urine has a diagnostic and gardless of which compd. was administered, the largest 
prognostic value clinically. * Arthur Grollman amt. of Br was found in the acetone-sol. portion, not 
The question of injury to the organism by the use of assoed. with cholesterol, but in the non-satd. phosphatides 
salves containing cholesterol and vitamin D. A.M.Mem- and water-sol. fractions. For dibromostearin, the Br con- 
11 lesheiiiier. Deut. med. Wochschr. 59, 1681-2(1933). tent of the phosphatides was about twice that of the pro- 

Arthur Grollman tein fraction; for NaBr, the reverse was found. P. M. 

Effects of amines on oxidations of the brain. Juda H. The action of minexal water containing calcium sul- 
Qtiastel and Arnold H. M. Wheatley. Biochem. J. 27, fate; pressure variations at the level of the carotid sinus. 
JGl>J“13(1933). — /? - Phenylcthylamine, fi - phenyl - 6 D. ^ntenoisc, C. Franck, L. MerklcnandM. Vidacovitch. 

hydroxyethylamine, tyramine, indole, isoamylamine and Bull. acad. m6d. 109, 80(1933). A. E. Meyer 

incscaline strongly inhibit the oxidation of glucose, Na Poisoning produced by apiol adulterated with o-tolyl 
lactate and Na pyruvate by the brain; but do not affect phosphate. M. Tiffeneau. Bull. acad. mid. 109, 121*^ 
the oxidation of Na succinate. Neurine, cadaverine, (1033). A. £. Meyer 

piitrescine, ethylamtne and histamine have little effect General disturbances produced by radium. L4on 
oil the oxidation by the brain of glucose, Na lactate or Na Imbert and Raymond Imbert. Bull. acad. mid. 109, 
succinate. Benjamin Harrow 220-36(1933). — Guinea pigs living in a high conen. of 

Further studies on the pharmacological properties of Ra irradiation lose wt. and die within 6-7 weeks. Liver 
onium salts. U. R. Ing and Winifred M. Wright. Proc. ' damages and gastric ulcers arc post-mortem findings. 

Roy. Soc. (London) |ll4, 48-63(1033).— ITie curari- A. E. Meyer 

form properties of syin. onium salts of N, P, As, S and The influence of tobacco and nicotine on the coronary 
1, and of quaternary ions derived*from pyridine, quino- vessels. Ch. Laubry, J. Walser and L. Deglaude. Bull. 
hue and 'strychnine were studied by use of isolated frog acad. mid. 109, 505^(1933). — ^The coronary vasocon- 
nerve sartorius prepns. Anomalous curariform properties strictor effect is negligible. The action is entirely on the 
were not confined to Et-onium ions. Of 32 onium cations nervous system. A. B. Meyer 

tested, only those contg. 3 Me groups produced con- The effect of carbon dioxide Introduced Intraperitone- 
traction of the frog rectus abdominis muscle. The size e ally or rectally on respiration and circulation. M. Loeper, 
of the cation may influence the pharmacodynamic prop- Andr4 Lemaire, A. Mougeot and V. Aubertot. Bull. 
(Tties of an onium salt. Joseph S. Hepburn acad. mid. 109, 598^602(1033). — ^The method is more 

Effect of salts on cell permeability as shown by studies effective than percutaneous application and does not carry 

of milk secretion. Geoffrey L. Peskett. Proc. Roy. Soc. the danger of suffocation, as inhalation. A. E. Meyer 

(London) B114, 167-80(1033). — Evidence exists of a cor- The action of thyroid and pitoitary extract on blood 
relation between the ratio Na: diffusible Ca in blood and composition and diuresis; combined action of tiiyroid ex- 

the ratio solids-not-fat:fat in milk, both in a group of tract and tfaeohromine. L. Langcron, M. Paget and J. 

cuws and in individual animals. *Tt is suggested that Ledieu. BuU. acad. mid. 109, 843-6(1033). — ^The ratio 

variations in the proportions of these salts in the blood ^ plasma vol. '.corpuscle vol. is increased by thyroid if it 
cause changes in the compn. of milk by affecting the was lower than normal, but it remains unchanged in 

relative permeabilities to lipoid and non-tipoid of the mam- normal conditions. Diuresis and Cl elimination decrease, 

maiy cell membranes.*' Josephs. Hepburn The diuretic effect of thyroid and theobromine is much 

The Injury to carbohydrate motaboUspi in dinuiic load larger than that of theobrennine alone. Pituitary de- 

poisoning. Ludwig Schmidt-Kehl. MOneh. mod. Woeh- creases the smt. of fluids in blood and the difireaia; it 

schr. 80, 2003-40033). — ^The retention of fructose is is antagonistic to the thyroid. A. E. Mayer 

diminished in rabbits poisoned with Pb. Milton Levy The action of some cardiotonics on the isolated vontriclo 
Fhaimacological stodies of dyos omploysd diniewy. of the snail. A. Beaune and V. Balaceanu. Butt. sei. 
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phamacd, 40, 668-62(1938).— Digitalin has little e£foct 
on the muacle; it affects especially the fiectnence of the 
rhythm. The systolic stop effected by it is reversible by 
washing with Ringer's soln. Ouabmn has a direct effect 
on the muscle and its tonus. Caffeine has a neg. chrono- 
tropic action. The stimulation of the muscle has a max. 
at conens. from 1:HXX) to 1:5000. A. £. Meyer 
Vaffotonin and regulation of arterial mssure. P. 
Couturat. Presse mSd, 41, 426(1033). — ^The action is , 
mediated by the nervous system. A. £. Meyer 

Local cutaneous reactions of histamine. G. Roussy 
and M. Mosinger. Presse mid, 41, 60&^(1033). — ^Local 
skin reactions produced by histamine are recommended 
for the study of peripheric vasomotor function. A . B . M . 

Glycerol and the combination glucose-mercuiic diloride 
in the treatment of varicose veins. Armand Bacharach* 
Presse med. 41, 709-10(1933) . A. E. M. 

The pharmacology of Alttiea. Henri Lederc. Presse 
mid, 41, 738(1933). A. K. Meyer 

The combination of amyl nitrite with sodium thiosulfate 
inthe treatment, of potassium cyanide poisoning. Alfredo 
Buzso and Rogelio £. Carratali. Semana mS, (Buenos 
Aires) 1933, II, 1772-5; cf. C. A. 27, 4305.— Inhalation 
of AmNOx combined with intravenous injections of Nat- 
SiOi gives an effective treatment in KCN poisoning. Ihe 
former causes the fommliou of methemoglobin, which 
gives a stable conipd. with CN and facilitalcs the action 
of the NaxSiOi. Though NaNOt is still more effective, 
AmNOs has the advantage of easy application. 

A. E. Meyer 

Diiodotyroaino in the treatment of hyperthyroidism. 
Donato Boccia and Antonio £. Torre. Semam mid, 
(Buenos Aires) 1933, II, 1917-19. — Diiodotyrosine is in 
hypcTthyroidism only an assisting remedy, which must 
be given over a prolonged period. A. E. Meyer 

Sparteine and camphor in the treatment of heart disease. 
Emile Goujoux. Semam mid. (Buenas Aires) 1933, II, 
1927-31. — Favorable results obtained with sparteine cam- 
phosuifonatc are reported. A. E. Meyer 

Intraspinal bismuth treatment in netirosyphilis. Roque 
Orlando and Walter Grobli. Semana mid, (Buenos Aires) 
1933, II, 1992-8. A. K. Meyer 

Avertin narcosis. Adolfo A. Finocchietti. Semam 
mid. (Buenos Aires) 1933, II, 1998-2025. A. E. Meyer 
Results obtained in foreign countries with the treat- 
ment of exophthalmic goiter with fluorine. Le6n Goldem- 
berg. Setitam mid. (Buenos Aires) 1933, II, 2106-11. 

A. E. Meyer 

Aniline poisoning by cutaneous absorption. Carlos 
Burdes. Semam mid. (Buenos Aires) 1934, 1, 104-5. — 
Description of a case. A. E. Meyer 

Climeal investigations into the effect of intravenous 
injection of insulm. VI. The hypoglucemic symptoms 
in diabetes. Kaj Roholm and Th. E. Hess Thaysen. 
Acta Med. Scand. 80, 528-49(1933) ; cf . C. A. 25, 2485.— 
In 98 out of 101 expts. on persons with normal glucide 
metabolism the intravenous injection of 12 insulin units 
brings on insulinism symptoms. In diabetics with in- 
jections of 12 or 24 units the inddcnce of insulinism oc- 
curred in 20 and 57%, resp. This difference is attributed 
to the fact that insulinism symptoms develop only when 
the glucemia level drops to about 50 mg. % in about 50 
min. Otherwise there is no difference in the nature of the 
re^onse of normal or diabetic persons. S. Morgulis 
the fherapeutic action of amino acids on spontaneous 
rat cancers. P. Vl^a and A. de Coulon. Compt. rend. 
197, 1779-81(1933). — Twenty-four mice in which tumors 
had developed spontaneously were fed a mixt. of 15.5 g. 
of f-cystine, 5.7 g. of df-alaniiic, 7.5 g. d/-proline, 8.3 g. 
each of powd. pig stomach and powd. upper intestine, 
12.3 g. of dried pancreas, 28.8 g. of powd. skin, 0.4 g. of 
thyroid gland, 1.1 g. of whole pituitary gland, 2.9 g. of 
dried testicle and 0.6 g, of dried suprarenal glands. Ten 
of the mice showed disappearance of ttunors, 3 showed 
amelioration, while growth was aggravated in 6 mice. 

James C. Munch 

Ths aeflon of dtsmicsl agenta on the skin. Rene 
Cbesneau. Ree. gen, nuU. color 38^ 1-9(1934) , — In general 
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tlm Is no well-4efined oonsiection between mcL eon- 
stUtttkm and degree of harmful action on the sldn. For 
diaso solns., cutaneous actum Is greater the higher the 
mol. wt.; sulfonaticm reduces this virulence. Certain 
substances that are harmless by themselves affect the 
skin in reducting baths. The characteristic action on the 
skin and its treatment are described for numerous sub- 
stances. Halsey E. SiUimaa 

The toxicity of organic solvents (various esters, acetone 
and methsnd). F. Flury and W. Wirth. Arch, Gewer- 
bepath, Gewerbehyg. 5, 1-^(1933). — ^The toxidties of the 
vapors oi the follming org. sdvents were studied : MeOAc, 
KtOAc, PrOAc, BuOAc, i-AmOAc, PhOAc, diethyl ester 
of phthalic anhydride. Me glycol acetate, MeOH, MesCO 
and ^ylcne glycol. All caused irritations of the mucosa 
of the eye and the respiratory tract which sometimes re- 
sulted in considerable inflammation. The esters are not as 
3 harmless as is generally bdieved. The Me derivs. are 
especially toxic because of the formation of MeOH within 
the animal. Henry Tauber 

The toxid^r of acid copper carbonate sprays on the 
animal organism. 1. Brodski!. Arch, Gewerhepath. 
Gewerbehyg. 5, 91-107(1933). — ^Acid Cu carbonate shows 
its effect, within a very short time, on the r^iratory 
organs, the gastrointestinal tract, the cardiovascular 
system and, in rare cases, on the central nervous system. 
^ Henry Tauber 

Pharmacological investigation of **Senao,'* a Chinese 
drug from the dried skin secretion of the frog. I. Yosbito 
Kobayashl. Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 5^5(1933).— 
The chemistry of this drug has been studied by Kondb and 
Ikawa (C. A. 27, 1887, 3940). ^-Bufotalin shoWs a 
digiUdis-like cardiac action in a diln. of 1 :l,0(X),000,(j|r)0, 
while at 1 : 10,000,(X)0 it has a poisonous action ; the fqtal 
^ dose for cats is 0.25 mg. per kg. body wt. The Ac deriv. 
acts on the heart in a diln. of 1:30,0(K),000 hut is not 
poisonous in a diln. of 1 : ]*,000,000. i^-Bulotalin bromide 
is active in a diln. of l:l,000,0(X),000,000,000 but is not 
toxic in a diln. of 1:1,000,000; the fatal dose for cats is 
over 19 mg. per kg. Acetyl -^-bufotalin chloride is active 
in a diln. of 1:5,000,000,000 hut not toxic at 1:1,000,000. 
Monoacetyl-^-bufotalin, CtsHtiiOr, is active in 1:10,000,- 
000; monoacetyldesacetyl-^-bufoLaliii chloride is slightly 
le.ss active than the mother substance but is about equally 
toxic (1:1,000,000). Anhydro-^-bufotalin chloride is 
active in 1 : 100,000,000. \^-Bufotoxin is active in 1:500,- 
000,000. Desacctyl-^-bufotalic acid and -bufotolonic acid 
are active in dilns. of 1:20,000-40,000; the Me ester has 
a slightly stronger action. Tctraiiydro-^-bufotalin is 
active in a diln. of 1:20,0(X). C. J. West 

Chemical composition and pharmacological action of 
buckwheat (Polygonum hydropiper L.) . W . R . Witanow- 
ski and H. P. Krynska. Wiatlomoki Farm. 60, 563-6 
(1933)*. — The dry substance of P. hydropiper L. contains 
an acrid ethereal oil amounting to 0.13-0.07%. It is ob- 
tained by steam distts. of the ether ext. of the plant, as 
distn. of the dry substance causes deconipii. of the oil. 
The ethereal oU contains polygoiionc, which yields a 
cryst. thiosemicarbazone m. 194-5®. Its Ag salt i.s 
amorphous. The extd. oil lowers the blood pressure of 
mammals to a higher degree than .sabinol, the lowering 
of the blood pressure being effected rather by widening 
the blood vessels of the intestines than weakening of the 
heart muscle. The oil diminishes the tension of non- 
striated muscles of the intestines and the uterus. J. W. 

Morphine, codeine and their derivs. (Eddy) 17. Derivs. 
of piperazine (Pollard, Adelson)llO. Synthesis of thiazole- 
barbitiuic acids (Hooper, Johnson) 10. 

Majumder, AkhU R.: Modern Pharmacology and 
Therapeutic Guide. 3rd ed. Calcutta: The Book, Co., 
Ltd. 602 pp. Rs. 5. Reviewed in Indian Med. Caz. 
68, 598(1933). 

THB9BS 

Boraet, Jules: Contribution 4 r4tude phannac<riy- 
nanuqtie d*u& nouvd aaesthdsique local: Le patwmo- 
benzoatedu J7, jyT-^thyUcucinol (Panth4sine). Geneva. 
1981, 63 pp. 
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Miiw, HeibMt: Die AiiiicheidifflgwrcriiaitniMe des ‘i 
|oda im Hint det Oesunden bei Damichung 6 TerMhiedene 
Jotoftparate. Kid. 1090. 16 pp. 

HeniiMdif Kodolf: Narkose und Kohldiydratatoff* 
wechad. Kid. 1031. 94 pp. 

KUtsadi, Hdlmut: t)ber tierexperimentdle Oewebs- 
veranderu^n nach intramuskularer Injdction von Cal- 
(lumchlorid und Caldumgluconat (Cddum-Sandoas). 
Isrlangen. 1030. 21 pp. ^ 

Krampe, Martin: t)ber* Oraslhin- und Toncphin- 
wirkung am isolierten Uterus dcs Rindes. Berlin. 1031. 

Kmiach, Ftinz J.: Versucbe rait Kaldumtherapie 
bet Adnexentziiiidungcn. Breslau. 1031. 38 pp. 

Krilger, Bdith: Adrciialinblutdruckkurven bei Kin- 
(lem. Kid. 1030. 

Mehlhoae, Hans L.: Untersuchungen Ober die Bin- ^ 
Mirkung des Natriunibulyrates auf das periphere Kapil- * 
Uirgebiet. Kiel. 1931. 15 pp. 

Schloif, Joadiim: t)ber das Vanadium und seine 
jntilueti.sche Wirkung im Kaninchenveniuch. Hamburg. 
1M31. 22 pp. 

SUaatni^, Marcel: Die akute Intoxikatiou durch 
tratt\» und ci5-Dichloraethylen und Acthylenoxyd. (Zu- 
ileich ein BciLrag zur Kenntnis der Narkose). Zurich. 
IM.U. 52 pp. ^ 

Trottot, Edmond: Contribution 4 I'^tude dc I'actiun 
(iu dial associ4 im pvramidon. Geneva. 1031. 45 pp. 

Weatendoiff, Ernst G. : Uutcrsuchtmg Ober die Erfolge 
( 1(1 ititr<iven5scn Chemotherapie bei scptisch-gynako- 
iogisclien, insbesondm* pucrperalen Hrkrankungen. Kiel. 

40 pp. 

1— ZtXjLOGY 

R. A. GORTJNBR 

Identification and estimation of tryptofdian in the hemo- 
lymph of the silk worm. Luigi Mamoli. Giom. cktm, 
applicata 15, 437-8(1933). — By means of the reaction of 
\ oiscnet as modified by Kurth and Nobel (C. A. 15, 377), 
tlie presence of tryptophan is proved in the bemolymph of 
th( silk worm and its content are found to be 0.152%. It 


add do not agme witli that of the total sum of all the 
acids. P. L. Dunlap 

Influence of sulfbydtyl and its sobH>zidized derivatives 
on the developmental mla of hydranths of the genus 
Obelia. Frederick S. Hammett. Protoplasma 10, 510- 
40(1033). — **TlMse results with the marine hydroid 
Obelta geniculata extend hi several directions the applica- 
tion of the postulate that growth by increase in cdl no. 
is regulated by a naturally occurring chem. cquil. com- 
posed of the sulfhydryl a^ sub-oxidized derivs. They 
not only add another species to the roster, but since the 
form is representative of almost the most primitive type 
of multicellular animal organization, they broaden con- 
siderably the phylogenetic range of action of the principle. 
The results give clean-cut demonstration that the site of 
direct action of the chem. cquil. is specifically on the prolif- 
eration phase as contrasted with the subsequent processes 
of differentiation and organization. A type of reproduc- 
tion occurs in this material which is designated as recur- 
rence since it is the repetitive production of a succession 
of organisms on the distal end of one and the same pedicle. 
Its property is the maintenance of colony integrity iu the 
face of the functional decline of its constituent members. 
The expression of recurrence like all other types is acceler- 
ated by sulfhyd^l and retarded by the sub-oxidized 
derivs. It underlies and dets. the functional duration of 
the existing hydranths. For the first time demonstration 
is made of the proliferation-retardii^; property of a natu- 
rally occurring sub-oxidized SH deriv. of a naturally oc- 
curring sulfhydryl compd. (cysteine) .** Fifteen citations. 

P. L. Dunlap 

Osmotic bdhavior of the sea-urchui enr as a criterion 
of its permeability. V. A. Dorfman. Protoplasma 19, 
57iMi6(1033). F. L. Dunlap 

Procedure of metabolism during the first mitosis of 
sea-urchin eggs. John Runustrom. Protoplasma 20, 
1-10(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2500. — After the tot period 
immediately after fertilization, in which acid cleavage 
products are formed, a period follows in which these prod- 
ucts disappear, at least in part. During this period (about 
15 -45 min.) alkali is set free, which can bind COi. The 
quotient free COt/Ot is lessened. During the period after 
the disappearance of the nucleus (45-75 min. after fer- 
is probable that in silk worms and in other insects as well, 6 tilization) the bound COi increases slowly, wherel^ the 


the digestion of iiroteins extends to the liberation of the 
individual aniiiio acids. A. W. Contieri 

The diemistry of marine animals. I. The sponge 
Microdona prolifera. Werner Bergmaim and Treat B. 
[ohnson. Z. physioL Chem. 222, 220-6(1033).— The red 
sponge, Mtcroctona proltjera, found in Long Island Sound, 
(ontains a sterol which constitutes 1.25% of the dry wt. 
and 7.8% of the EtsO ext. This mierocionasterol, CstHmO, 
m. 126-7®, [oHJ — 19.76®, is not identical with the spon- 
gostcrol or clionasterol isolated from other spong^. Its 
atetate ra. 125-6®, [aj^f —24.76®; propionate m. 128®, 
benzoate m. 143®, [alV — 10.72®. Titration with BzC^H 
diows 1 double bond. PCI5 converts it into a chloride, 
111 104-5®, which is reduced by AmOH-Na to the hydro- 
carbon mtcrocionaitene CwHm, m. 61-2®, analogous to 
(liolestene. A. W. Dox 

The metabolism of the em of the sea urchin. I. The 
influence on respiration and lactic add fonnation through 
dyestuffs. A. w. H. van Herk. Arch, nSerland, physiol. 
18, .')78-602(1933).— If a aoln. of methylene blue, chry- 
^idiii or Janus green is added to a suspension of unfertd- 
i/(.d sea-urchin egp (Sphaerechinus iramdaris) there h 
an increase in respiration^which at a conen, of 1 :100,000 
amounts to about 100% of the normal value. This increase 
1 ^ less with the fertilized eggs. Before and after fertiliza- 


quotient free COs/Oi again becomes higher. The O 
utilization, according to findings with the eggs of Para- 
centrotus, is greater during the second quarter-hour after 
fertilization than during the first. In the later periods 
of msrtosis the O utilization sinks somewhat but increases 
again shortly before or by the division. Twenty-six 
references. F. L. Dunlap 

Studies on the ozidation-reduction potential of protozoan 
cultures. I. The effect of — SH on Chilomonas porame- 
dum. 'Fheo. L. Jahn. Protoplasma 20, 00-104(1033). — 
Pos. evidence is offered of an acceleration of cell division 
b^ — SH in bacteria-free cultures of Chilomonas porame- 
ctum . When IIsOi is added to a standard culture medium 
no growth is obtained, but relativdy rapid growth occurs 
if both peroxide and a high conen. of — SH are added. The 
antagonistic action of — SH and peroxide is explained on 
the basis of the oxidation-reduction potentials involved. 
This might explain, at least to some extent, the ‘'specific*' 
action of the — SH radial. Methylene blue is less toxic 
to Chilomonas paramecium in Uxhis sealed with oil than 
in unsealed tubes. This might be explained as being due 
to the higher oxidation-reduction potential in the unsealed 
cultures or to the oxidation accelerative power of methylene 
blue in the presence of O. Autocatalysis and allelocatalysis 
might be explained on the basis of adjustments in oxidation- 


tion the cells have the same R. Q. (0.02). Methylene 9 reduction potential. Fifty-seven r^erences. F. L. D< 


lihie and chrysoidin do not diange this, but with the un< 
ft^riilized eggs, it is increased from 0.02 to 1.00, depending 
on the amt. of dye and the time of the expt. Because of 
the great utilization of O in fertilised crito, no change is 
observed. The mean value of the R. Q. after addn. of 
Klucose (end conen. 1.5%) is 0.60; a strong formation of 
actic add is also obso^. Joans green increasea the 
lactic add formation. The changes in the amt. of lactic 


Resistance of fidi to toxic compounds under varioua ex- 
perimental oondltlona. Sensitizing action of titermol. 
lAon Binet and G. Morin. Con^, rend, soc. fM, 114 , 
608-11(1033). — ^Marine imbies {Gobius lota) were made 
much more sensitive to the action of strychnine, paralde- 
hyde, or tribromoethand by keeping them for 1 hr. in a 
1:75,000 sdn. of thennd (2,4-dinitrophenol) . L. B. G. 

Ckimpoaltioii of Sipunciidue hemeiyflirin. Jean Rodie. 
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C&mpt. rend. soc. IM. 114, 1188-9(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 1 Chaiunt pcodooed bj MpM fubitiiioet la fSba mukom 
2600.—- The crystd. compd. contains C 63.3, H 6.6, N aroM d the palate of aarviflnf fron. A. C. Brunt 
16B, S 1.7 and Pe 1.0%; L. E. Gilson BoU, soc. ital. bid. sp». 8, 1332-4(1^) .-^apid sub- 

Action of adronallno, motamino and tyramino on Oia atancea, AcOH, quinine-HCl and aucroae in ooncna. such 

isolated median ventricle at the squid, Loligo pealii. that they do not dttf movement of the dlia, produce 

Z. M. Bacq. Cbmftf. read. soc. bid. 114, 1358-60(1933); appreciable mmhologi^ changes m the cytoplasm of 

cf. C. A. 27, 140.— Adrenaline soln. (1 X 10-«) causes an certam cells of the palate of the surviving frog when 

increase in rate and aniplitu^ of beats. The effect lasts examd. under a microscope. The sensory organs of the 

about 1 min. Ergotamine (1 X 10^) produces a similar g ^2 palate and tongue are really organs of taste, 
effect which lasts 20 min. The effect of tsrramine is similar ^ Peter Masucci 

but very weak. Reactions of the iaoUted median van- Elementary composition of hemerythrins and their 

tricle of Loligo pealii to acetylcholine, atropine and potas- apocifleities. Jew B^he. Compi. rend. soc. bid. II 4 . 

sium, and magnesium ions. fbid. 1360-1. — 1100-2(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3968.— Analyses of hemo* 

Acetylcholine, Ca + + and Mg ++ inhibit the automatism of cyanins from 7 species of moUusks and 6 species of crusta- 

the ventricle, llie chronoiropism and inotropism are in- ceans are given. L. £. Gilson 

creased by K*. Atro|>ine, even in large doses, does not Minnesota lakes ahd their productiveness of fish food 
overcome the effects of acetylcholine. L. E. Gilson (Johnson) 14. 

12— POODS 

P. C. BLANCK AND H. A. LEPPBR 

Ezdiangea of diffuaible anbstances in the preparation the course of a 0-day fermentation and pass into the 

of food products. I. Preparation of cacao. R. Whym- teguments, where they are fixed. Production of un. 

pur. Chimie Industrie 30, 507-17(1933) .--In the desirable substances and molds (in fermentations pushed 

ncxrmal fermentation of cacao b^ns the temp, rises 20 -5 ^ to the limit) was also studied. Evolution of NHj during 
during the 1st 72 hrs. and at the same time the HaO the mold phase and formation of amines from NH4OAC 

content diminishes; from 72 to 144 hrs., if the mass has apparently explain the disagreeable characteristics of 

been well mixed to avoid overheating, the temp, falls the beans. A. Papineau-Coutpre 

from 50° to 40° and the Ixsans reabsorb HsO. Slight Role of nitrataa in certain food industries. P. Maze 
fluctuations occur in the tendency of the lieans either and P. J. Maz4. Compt. rend. soc. bid. 115, 

to lose HfO during the 1st period or to absorb it during (1934). — The use of nitrates in meat-curing brin^ is 

the 2nd. These variations apparently are not related to the dtscu^ed. Nitrates in the human diet. Ibid. 16-17. 

temp, but scorn rather to be due to modifications in the ^ L. E. Gilson 

e eability of the teguments. In the course of a 6-day The use of bran as a food for man. Eudo Monti. 

sntatlon the pu values of the teguments and pulp AUi congr. intern, pcnificasione Roma 1932, 228^35 
increase conthiuously (e. g., from 3.0 to 6.5), while (1933). — Bread made with specially prepd. bran, added 

during the same period there is a variable, but general, to the extent of as much as 20% to flour, contains 3 

decrease in the Ph of the kernels (e. g., 6.3, 5.3, 6.1). times more water-sol. protein than does ordinary bread, 
llic variation in the pn of the kernels seems to coincide Fully 90% of the phosphates is assimilated. Analyses 

with their tendency either to absorb or to lose H|0. By of bread inade with variously treated bran and flour mixts. 

pushing fermentation to its limit the Pn of the kernel are given. These analyses include H«0, ash, salt, P, 

becomes equal to that of the teguments and pulp. The 6 N, sugars, fat, of both sol. and insol. portions, 
value of the Pu of the kernels depends also on the forma- J. A. LeClcrc 

tion in situ of org. acids, and not solely on the absorbed New diabetic foods. Emilio Daho. Atti P conp. 

pulp. The coloring matter of cacao and the modifications intern, panificadone Roma 1932, 174 -7(1933). — *‘Emida** 

which it undergoes during fermentation were studied diabetic foods are composed of a mixt. of definite vegc- 

by means of FeCli and U acetate papers, on account of table substances extd. from the green plant and contain 

their color reactions with tannins. The red color pro- vitamins, P compds., inorg. salts, and enzymes capable 

duced by a drop of aq. ext. of fresh Calabacillo kernels of acting on carbohydrates. Wheat gluten is not a coii' 

on FeCli pai^r is always accompanied by a blue tint; stitiient. ‘*£mida'’ yields 350 cal. per 100 g. 

the restiltant Is a purple that is quite distinct from the red * J. A. LeClerc 

obtained with the ext. of true Forastero cacao under the Ceihal chemistry. A review of progress. Thomas H. 
same conditions; CrioUo cacao gives a pale rose, and Fairbrothcr. Food Manuf. 9,* 5-10(1934). E. H. 

certain varieties of mottled white cacao give no red color. Artificial drying of grains is necessary for their storage 
A 6-day fermentation was followed day by day by means and their use in fianiflcation. Stefano Camilla. AUi 

oi FeCli paper; the red zone surrounding the dark central 1^ congr. intern, panificadone Roma 1932, 272-80(1933) .— 

spot due to tannins changed, in the cose of Calabacillo The artificial drying of wheat gives practically the same 

cacao, from deep purple to very light pink on the 6th quality of flour as that produced from wheat dried nor- 

day, and at the same time progressive disappearance of e mally for 1 month. The wheat was analyzed for H 2 O 
tannins from the kernels was observed. U acetate paper and 80% sol. and insol. protein. The flour was analyzed 

gives very irregular results. It may be mentioned, for HsO, gluten, gliadin and glutenin. J. A. LeClerc 

however, that aq. exts. of fresh Calabacillo kernels, NuMtive value of slightly germinated grains. G. 
prepd. at 90^ or 100°, give a blue color, which turns red Tallarioo. Atti 7* congr, intern, panificadone Roma 1932, 

only at the end of 24 hrs., while exts. of the same cacao 349-67(1933). — ^A review of some of the important litera- 

prepd. at lowtT temp., immediately give a pronounced ture bc^ng upon the differences (chem. and physiol.) 

red. It would seem from the abrorption spectra that between germinated and non-germinated seeds. Fading 

the red color obtained with fresh Calabacillo beans is expts. with animals were conducted with both germinated 

due largely to an add phlorogludnol-pentosan deriv. ^ and non-germinated grain as basic food, the former 
No pyrogallol or gallic tannin could be detected in fresh produdng the greater growth. J. A. LeClerc 

Calabacillo and Forastero cqcaos; but a pos. reaction The Stelnmetz process of milling. Stephen Steinmetz. 
for pyrocatechol was obtained in each case. By follow- Atti congr. intern, panificadone Roma 1932, 
ing the exchanges of soln. which take place in the kernel 472-6(1933). — ^A general dmeription of the madiine and 

in the bourse of femkntation as a function of the fer- process used for deaning and grinding the wheat m as 

mentation of the outer pulp, it was found that the tannins to retain the max. of minerals and vitamins. S; cliums 

givhig a black, blue or green odor with FeCli disappear that there b no food poorer in minerals and vitamins than 

progressively (but not otxmplietely) from the kem^ in the fine, and for the most part, chemically bleached flour 
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of today. Wfaiiat cleaned by tbe Stetnmets process 
contains the atenrooe layer intact, only the fibrons part 
of the bran having been removed. The whole of this 
wheat, ground into flour, is used in bread making. 

J. A. LeClerc 

Necesai^ for an international standardisation of 
methods of analysis of wheat, flour and bread. Amaldo 
Luraschi. Aui congr, intern, panificatione Roma 
1932, 123-28(1033).—- A general discussion of the various 
methods employed in the different countries and also the 
standards that have been adopted. J. A. LeClerc 

Control of wheat, flour-^d bread. Arthur Foniet. 
AUi congr. intern, pan/^icaaione Rama 1932, 29&-303 
(1033). — General discussion. About a score of illustra- 
tions help to describe the app. used. The oven recom- 
mended can bake four lOO-iiflO g. loaves at one time. 

J. A. LeClerc 

Unification of methods for the analyaia of flour and 
grain. Pisani-Borg. Atti congr. intern, panificazione 
Roma 1932, 118-23 (1033) .—The methods used in 

different labs, vary considerably, e. g., moisture is detd. 
hy different chemists in an ordinary oven or in a vacuum- 
heated oven from 100® to 110® for 5-15 hrs. The factor 
for N may be 5.8 or 0.25; sometimes the protein is given 
without stating the factor used. The methods for ash 
detns. are described. J. A. LeClerc 

The characteristics of the grades of Canadian hard red 
spring wheat and their value for blendini; purposes. P. 
J. Birchard. Atti i® congr. intern, panificamone Roma 
1932, 477-86(1933). — For the pufpose of gn^ing wheat 
in Canada, there have been established 2 main dasseji — 
sututory grades and com. grades. The statutory grades 
are dcfliied by an Act of Parliament and are not subject 
to change from year to year as arc the com. grades. The 
statutory grades are Manitoba No. 1 Hard, Manitoba 
No. 1 Northern, Manitoba No. 2 Northern, Manitoba 
No. 3 Northern, and Manitoba No. 4 Northern. The 
br'st wheal is graded as No. 1 Hard, 'fhe requirements 
for the other grades are successively just a little lower. 
The com. grades arc usually nos. 5 and 6 but occasionally 
* 'Special** grades are established. The com. grades 
include types of wheat contg. various percentages of 
kernels damaged by adverse weather conditions, such as 
frosted, immature, shrunken, bleached, sprouted wheat, 
etc. All grades of wheat arc further dassified as straight 
grade, tough or damp according to the. amt. of moisture 
they contain: straight if moisture is less than 14.5%; 
Lough if more than 14.5 and less than 17%*; and damp if 
more than 17%. Protein is also consider^ in grading 
of the wheat. The quantity is controlled by regaling 
the percentage of hard red vitreous kernels in each of the 
statutory grades and the quality by limiting the varieties 
which may enter the 2 higher grades. Canadian hard 
wheat (Manitoba northern) possesses certain character- 
istics which render it particularly valuable for blending 
with the pof ter wheats of other countries . Flours resulting 
from such blends produce loaves of increased vol., better 
texture and higher absorption, while, at the same time, 
the general bating quality is also improved as shown by 
the outward appearance of the loaf. Tables are given 
which show the results of baking blends of Canadian 
flours with flours from Germany, Bngland and France. 

L. H. Bailey 

The compositloa and baking quality of wheat pown 
in Ronmania. G. Androncscu. Atti I'* congr. tntem. 
panifiausione Roma 1932, 76“9(1033). — ^In 1030, some 
282 samples of wheat gro#n in various parts of the country 
were analyzed and the results tabulated according to 
die type of soil upon which they were grown. These 
wheats were milled and the flours analya^ and baked 
and the results tabulated. The wheats averaged 77.2 
kg. per hectare; 34.6 g. per 1000 kemds, 31.2% flinty 
kernels; 3,5% impurities; 91.2% viability; 11.4% HiO; 
^•6% protein; and yielded from 68.1 to 74.0% flours. 
The flours had the following oompn.: 12.85-13.37% 
HsO; 8.19-8.90% protein; 22,87-26.60% wet gluten; 
^ 47-9.86% dry gluten; 60.35-64,36% iduten hydration; 
0.547-0.612% adi on 13,5% H|0 basis; the pa varied 


from 5.4 to 5.0, Water absorption of flour varied from 
58.0 to 63,4%; the loaf vol. from 632 to 791 oc. 

J. A. LeOerc 

Biological, thenical and economic aspects of the 
genetics of wheat. B. Fleurent. Chimie 6f industrie 
30, 1263-81(1933).— After a historical review, F. dis- 
cusses the oonctitions of the application of the genetics 
of wheat and the evaluation oi the products obtained: 
(1) biol. and tech, conditions which impose a given gluten 
content, whidi there is no interest to exaggerate; (2) 
chem. conditions which show that, the more nearly does 
the fermentation of bread approa^ pure ale. fermenta- 
tion, which oorrevSponds to a min. pa of 3, the better the 
baking qualities. In conclusion, K. shows the beneficial 
consequences of these conditions on the wheat problem 
from the double standpoint of food and cultivation. 

A. Papiueau-Couture 

The application of genetics to wheat and bread pro- 
duction. £. Fleurent. Campt. rend. 197, 1695-7 
(1933). — From the protein standpoint there is no ad- 
vantage in exceeding the min. values of 7-7.5% ^uten 
in whole wheat or 9-9.5% in flour, which represent a 
good bating value. Secondary ale. fermentation pro- 
duces acids which do not affect gluten if the pH does not 
become more add than 3.0. If it does, the colloidal 
dispersion of gliadin is affected. Yeast gave a superior 
bread to that produced with leaven. J. C. M. 

The influence of variety and environment upon the 
quality of wheat. Fritz Schnelle. Atti i® congr. intern, 
panificazione Roma 1932, 183-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4866. — General discussion. J. A. LeClerc 

Valuation of the quality of wheat and of flour. Karel 
Kftinsky. Atti 7® congr. intern, panificazione Roma 
1932, 114-16(1933). —The criteria best adapted for the 
detn. of wheat quality are discussed. Among these arc 
(1) HtO, (2) purity, (3) wt. pc^ bu., (4) percentage of 
flint wlieat or hardness ; (5) yield in flour. The indications 
of baking quality are (1) the gluten content; (2) the 
nature of the gluten. J. A. LeClerc 

The quality of gluten. Karel Kltinsky. Atti 7® congr, 
intern, panijicazwne Roma 1932, 116-18(1933) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 4314. —The quality of gluten considered as (1) very 
elastic, (2) elastic, (3) of medium elasticity, (4) slightly 
elastic and (5) lacking in elasticity, is detd. in a special 
simple app., the results from which approximate those 
obtained by the Hankoezy machine. J. A. LcC. 

The rapid determination of gluten quality in wheat 
and flour by means of fermentation. P. Pelshenke. AtH 
/® congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 334-7(in 
German 433-6) (1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 833L— Form 6 g. 
finely ground wheat and 0.25 g. yeast into a dc^h- 
baU with water. Place the dough-ball in a cylinder 
(approx. 6 cm. in diam. and 7 cm. high) contg. 75 oc. H|0 
and allow to ferment at 31-33®. The time in min. from 
the beginning of fermentation to the collapse of the 
dough-ball is tbe measure of gluten quality. The time 
may vary, e. g., from 15 min. to nearly 300 min«, de- 
pending upon the quality of the gluten. J. A. LeC. 

Food value of gluten. SUvestro Baglioni. Atti 7® 
congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, ^8-15(1933). — 
Review of the more important literature. Gluten is a 
more complete protein than the corresponding protein 
of com or rice. J. A. LeClerc 

The plasticity of gluten. Pierre Barbade. Atti 7® 
congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 247-61(1933). — 
A description of the aleurograph for the determination 
of the quality of the gluten of flour. J. A. LeClerc 
Brgometiy, measure of the strength of flours. Giovanni 
Issoglio. AtH 7® cong!r. intern, panijieazione Roma 1932, 
308-11(1933).— The app. and prepn. of the dough-disk 
are described. It is possible by use of the app. to det. 
the resistance and elasticity of the flour as well as the 
amt. of work expended during the swelling. J. A. I#eC. 

Refinement of flour. Otto Czadek. Atti 7® congr. 
intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 285-7(1933). — general 
discussion of flour bleaching. J. A. LeClerc 

The production and oompoiltion of wheat flour in 
Argentina. Carlos Gircda. Atti 7® congr. intern, pani- 
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ficoMione Rma 1952, 5(1933).- -General infonnatioiti i 0.17%; in cruinb 0.72, 0.30%; in flour 0.21%. 

regarding acreage, production, yield, exports, milli^ J. A. LeCktc 

capacities, etc. Flour contain** over 14% protein, 14% Stq^lamentaiy laavening in bread makiag. Manuel 
HtO on the av. The yield in flour is over 70%. Lppea-Pioo. AiH P congr, intern. panificaSione Anna 

J. A. LeClere 1952, 312-15(1933). — A general discussion of the piocc.ss 

Bvaluating the quality of flour by means of an automatie of fermentation during bread making, what constitutes 

madiine -the farinograph. C. W. Brabender. AUi good fermentation and the effect of extraneous substances 

congr. intrm. pamficaziovr Roma 1932, 98-103(1933); J. A. LeClerc 

dt, C. A. 28, 833*. -There arc 2 iniportant factors in p The use of rational fermentation in bread making by 
testing flour: (1) the resistance of gluten to the COi means of selected yeast. Stefano Camilla. Am P 
formed during fennentation and (2) the production of congr. intern, panificawione Roma 1952, 281-4(1933).- 
this same CO 2 in optimum quantity. Both of these General. J. A. LeClerc 

factors can be 1 educed to a simple formula which expresses The use of dlastatic products in bsking. Kenattt 
the tmkiiig quality of a flour. A description of the curves Felicelti. AUi 1^ congr. intern, pamficaeione Roma 1932, 

obtained with various flours is given. J. A. LcClerc 40-5(1933). —The addn. of 1% of malt flour hastened 


Problems of flour bleaching. K. Rertarelli. Atti 
congr. intern, pamficazione Roma 1932, 80 92(1933). 
General discussion of ifleaching and flour improvement. 
B. descriiK^s the various gases, liquids and .solids used 
for these purposes- their compns., the amts, used and 
found in treated flours, their functions and the results 
of their applications. J. A. I^Clcrc 

Microcolorimetric examination of flour, dough and 
bread. P. Bru^rc. AiU 1^ congr. intern, panificazione 
Roma 1932, lOfl 7(1933). — ^I'hc succes.sivc application 
of bromocresol green and 'Tenozafferamina'* makes it 
possible to distinguish mider the microscope the gluten 
(blue), the cellulose (red) and the starch (uncolored). 

J. A. UClerc 

Detennining the bread-making value of flours. The 
pneumodynamometer. L. Borasio and F. De Hege. 
Giorn. risicoUura 22, 97 111(1932). —An app. is descrilied 
for detg. the meeb. characteristics of any material that 
Is impermeable to air but reducible to membranous form. 
The app. is esi>ecially suited to detg. the elasticity and 
tenacity of dough and gluten. A. R. Mer/. 

Rice flour in bread making, f^uigi Borasio. AUi /* 
congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 282 7(1933). 
The rice flours used varied in cotiipn. as follows, depending 
upon the degree of milling: ash 1 .35 0.48, fat 1.80-0.25, 
fibt'r 1.10-0.30, P,Oft 0.08-0.20, phytin PjOt 0.40 0.00, 
iedlhin P 2 OC 0.01 tiace, catalase valut 38.0-1.5, vitamin 
units 0.40 trace. J*Votii 5 to 15% of rice was used with 
95-85% wheat flour. J. A. I^Clerc 

Modem processes of bread making and flour improve- 
ment. Joseph Chevalier. Atti /® congr. intern. panU 
ficazione Roma 1932, 108 11(1933). A general dis- 
cussion regarding the pn most favorable fur the hydrolysis 
of the starch and the proper exanin. of the gluten. 

J. A. LeClerc 

The functions of vitamins (B) in flour and bread; 
chemical control of vitamins. Kaffaele Pajetta. Aui 
congr. tniern. panificazione Roma 1932, 182-3(1933). 
The action of vitamin B is identical with tliat of phytase. 
A method is suggested for the detn. of phytase in the 
presence of phosphates. J. A. T^Clerc 

Baking in Germany. M. P. Neumann. Atti P congr. 
intern, pamficazione Roma 1932, 73 0(1933).— The 

proportion of wattT to flour is of prime importance foi 
the proper fermentation ot the dough. The same con- 
sistency of doughs from different flours does not produce 
the same effect on vol. or grain. Studies were made of 
absorfition and the* ailloidal changes resulting as detd. 
by the Hankoezy -Brabender app. Direct fermentation 
is preferred over leaven for flour of low gluten content. 

fermentation is discussed. Baking problems of 
absorption for proper fermentation, role played by ovens, 
etc., are di.scus.sed. J. A. LeClerc 

Compressed yeast and leaven in baking. Raffaele 
Pajetta. Atti cong. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 
45 7(1933). -Bread made from the same flour by the 
use of leaven and of oompres-sed yeast (1%), resp., had 
the following compn. op the dry basis: N in crust 2.25, 
2.25; N*in crumb 2.25, 2.25%; N in flour 2.18%; surar 
as maltose in crust 1.97, 2.76; in crumb 2.25, 5.77%; 
in flour 1.57%; dextrin in crust 0.78, 0.61; in crumb 
0.23, 0.77; in flour 1.60%; add as la^c in crust 0.43, 


fennentation and incrisased the vol. of the dough in 5 hrs. 
by 22%. The temp, of the sponge Ixix was 30-32 , 
the temp, of the HtO used was 20*’; the dlastatic power 
of the malt flour was 8500" (Pollack). (Pollack's dia- 
static power is the amt. of reducing sugars iu g., expressed 
as maltose, produced by the diastase contained in 1 kg. 
of substance when acting upon arrowroot starch for 30 
min. at 40".) The cliastatic power of some 200 samples 
of flour vaned from 2910 to 10,200, av. 6800. J. A. LeC. 

Diastase in bread fermentations. Andrea Ponte. Atn 
congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 49-62(1933).- 
There are 3 stages iu bread makiiig, (a) prepn. of tlu 
dough, (3) fermentation, (c) baking. A general discus- 
sion of bread and bread making, fennentation, the role of 
enzsones, etc. J. A. LeQerc 

Bread from mixed cereals. V. Ducccschi. AtU r 
congr. intern, panificazione Roma 1932, 291-5(193^. 

A general discussion in regard to the various substitutes 
for flour, their effects cm loaf characteristics, the aiiits. 
that can be used from a practical standpoint, their physiol 
effects and the necessity for proper legislation. Special 
mention is made of rice, rye, soy beans and dried mUk. 

J. A. LeClerc 

Chomistiy of starch and bread making. XIV. Is the 
starch in atarch pastes crystalline or amorphous? J. K 
Katz and J. C. Derksen. Z. pkysik. Chem. A167, 129 3(1 
(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5213. — Starch paste with 2 or nton 
parts of HfO per part of starch has an amon>hous x-ray 
spectrum that is not distinguishable from that of HsO at 
80®. Upon cooling to room temp, the B-spectnmi is 
obtained. With wheal or rye, but not potato, starch and 
a small amt. of HsO an intermediate stage is found showing 
the r-spectnrtii. Freshly baked bread either at 80’ ni 
room temp, shows the same effect. G. M. Murphy 

The increase in yield in the manufacture of macaroni 
Ludwig Adorjan. Atti 7® congr. intern, panijuazione 
Roma 1932, 132(1933). — An increase in absorption by tlu 
semolipa may be brought about l>y refrigeration, by heat, 
by irradiation, as well as by chetq. means. J . A. LeC. 

Oxidative changes of milk and dairy products. The 
oily tallowy taste. M. A. Gfmdos. Lait If, 2r>-3(( 
(1934) .--The development of the oily tallowy taste in 
dairy products was considered to be due to oxidation of 
the contained fat. The conditions which operated to 
affect this oxidation were (1) compn. of the fat, a high 
content of unsatd. acids predisposing to a rapid oxidation, 
(2) the presence of oleinase in the fat, (3) contamination 
of dairy products with heavy metals which catalyze thi 
activity of the oleinase and (4) the relative richness of 
dairy products in certain reducing substances which acted 
as natural protective agents amnst oxidation. Contml 
of some of these factors is attained by choice of the propel 
ration. A high content of unsatd. adds in the fat can 
be prevented by diminating press-cake from the ration. 
Use of fresh hay instead of l^ts, sugar-hoiise or disig. 
waste increases the content of antioxidizing mater^l. 
Proper pasteurization and diniination of contamination 
with metals may prevent the action of oleinase. Where 
none of these measures is possible, the addn. of redi^niK 
substances is suggested. A spec^ bacterium of high 
redudng power hiu been devdoped for this purpose. 

A. H. Johnson 

Ittfliuence of change to pasture on flie coni^tiini of 
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milk. Adolf PalUn. KiUrlMgyi Klfskmhiytk 36, 186- 
91(1988). — Contents of fat, fat-nee dry matter and whey, 
and refractkm of milk d ecr eased on tnuisfeninc cows to 
pasture from the stable. The degree of change varied 
according to the individual cows and was as mgh as is 
(generally bdieved. Sometimes even an increase of fat 
content was observed. 8. S. de Fin41y 

The iodine content of milk. 1. Effect of deaiccadon 
and storage. Z. M. Hanford, G. C. Supplee and Roe £. 
Remington. J. Dairy 5a, 17, 15-18(1934). — ^The I 
content of milk dried by the atm. double-roller process 
m not less than that of milk slowly evapd. to dryness at 
00-80^ after the addn. oi NaOH. Change of aridity 
within a range suitable for drying by the roller process 
does not affect the recovery of added I. No apparent 
loss of I from dried milk results from storage for as long 
as 7 months, n. Variationa in the miiad milk of herds. 
Roe £. Remington and G. C. Supplee. Ibid. 19-28.— 
One hundred and seventeen samples from 8 collecting 
points in South Carolina dried by the roller process varied 
111 I content from 143 to 1872 parts per billion, with a 
mean value, of 572 ^ 10. Nine similar samples from 
New York and six from Wisconsin averaged resp. 265 ^ 
24 and 322 ^ 22. The I content of feeds grown in South 
Carolina is given. Philip D. Adams 

Metallic contamination (of milk) in proceaaing. W. 
L. Davies. Milk Ind. 13, 65-7(1933). — ^The natural 
Cu content of milk is 0.30-0.75 p. p. m. The presence 
of 1 .f) p. p. m. Gu in milk kept at 0-5^ is sufficient to taint 
the milk within 24 hrs., a “tallovry** flavor being de- 
veloped. To det. the sources of contamination in a 
processing plant, the contents of Cu and Fe have been 
detd. at the following stages: (a) raw milk, (5) after 
the pasteurizer, (e) after the holder, (d) after the cooler, 
(f) the bottled product. The increase in Cu content 
dunng the process is generally accompanied by an in- 
acase in Fe content, but the amt. of Fc taken up docs 
not appear to affect the flavor of the milk. The Fe con- 
tent of raw mtlk varies from 1.18 to 2.52 p. p. m. No 
contamination is received by hot milk of uniform temp., 
contg. no dissolved Oi, if the holder is properly tinned. 

B. C. A. 

A new method for direct count of microdiganisms in 
milk. V. M. Bogdanov. Lail 14, 37-48(1934). 

A. H. Johnson 

Contribution to the study of the acidity of abnormal 
milks. R. VuiUaume. liil 14, 12-25(1934). — Colos- 
trum milks, milks of retention and milks from cows 
infected with mastitis were examd. for their titratable 
acidity, pBi chloride, lactose and fat contents and for 
their coa^ation times with rennin. A few of these 
milks exhibited higher aridities than normal, but more 
often there was a reduced aridity and a higher Ptf«vaiue. 
1 he mUks of reduced aridity coagulated slowW or not at 
all with rennin. The addn. of CjACU or COs to these 
milks sometimes reduced their coai^ation times. 

A. H. Johnson 

Critical preheating temperatures for inhibiting rancidity 
m homogenized mslk. F. J. Doan. MUk Dealer 22, 
No. 11, 40-2, 64(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5432.— Samples 
of 3, 0 and 9% milk were heated to temps, between 38° 
and 71* for periods of 30, 15 and under 1 min., homo- 
genized at 907 kg. pressure, then immediately cooled 
and held at 1. 5-4.5* for 24 hrs. Titratable aridity, Pn 
and surface tension were detd. on these and on unheated 
01 unhomogenized checks samples. The lipase was in- 
activated by heating 30 mm. at 53-55*, 15 min. at 56-68% 
or under 1 min. at 62-64°. The UpMe was apwcntly 
primarily in the milk plasma rather than in the fat. 

F. L. Seymour-Jones 

Substances adsorbed on the lot globideo In cream and 
their relation to churning. XU. Anslyaia of the ad- 
sorbed pretohi. Hilda P. Wieae and L. S. Palmer. 

Dairy Sci. 17, 29-32(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1954.— 
'^Membrane** protein of wiriied awntacharaeterizedby 
^ high percentage of erginine and low percentage of cystine 
sod histminc* If {snot identiosl with o^faiflactalbyn^ 


or dobttlin, or the elc.^aol. piotrin of milk, but resemblea 
liaptein(ef.Hattori«C.A.23»4277). Philip D. Adema 
Evaluation of moskel creams on the basis of their 
content of albomhi. Jtoos Tnunbics and Gyula Szaba- 
dos. Kisirlelutyi Kadmhtyek 36. 221-6(1933) .—To 
2 g. cream add 3 cc. C^Cli soln. (d. 1.14) to prevent 
foaming and det. N according to Kjeldahl. Calc, albumin 
as Kjridahi N X 6.37. G^ creams contained 3.0 to 
3.7% albumin calcd. on fkt-free matter. Mixed-milk 
cream contg. more than 4.0% albumin should be con- 
sidered adulterated. Cream of industrial dairies should 
contain at lea<«t 22% fat. 8. S. de Finely 

Composition of ice-cresm powders. Istv6n Szanyi. 
Kiserleiagyt KaelemSnyek 36, 235-7(1933).— DetaUed 
chem. analyses of 12 different ice-crcain powders are 
given. They consisted chiefly of wheat starch or a 
rubber-likc swelhng matenal and org. adds, together 
with aniline dyes and tastc-improving agents. Their 
use IS quite unjustifiable. S. S. de Finely 

Variations in the Reichert-Meissl, Polenske and lomne 
numbers and refractometer values of Hungarian butters 
according to different seasons and the correlation between 
these constants of milk fat. S&ndor Pdter and Istv6n 
Kron. Kiscrktugyi KotlenUnyek 36, 192-202(1933). — 
Reichert-Meissl nos. of butter were slightly lower in 
summer. The refractometer readings (at 40*) were 40.5- 
42 in the winter, 42-44.5 in the summer. No con- 
nection was found between R.-M. nos. and refractometer 
values, though usually too low refractometer readings 
were associated with unusually high R.-M. nos. The 
I no. " 4 times (refractometer reading at 40° minus 40.4) 
plus 26. Limits of I no. were 26.6 and 46.0. Green 
fodders produced higher Polenske and R.-M. nos. When 
winter fodders were used the correlation found by Polens^ 
could not be confirmed. S. S. de Finfily 

Two surface defects of butter — *'primroBe” color and 
^Hoppinoss.’* C. R. Baniicoat. New Zealand J. Sci. 
Tech. 15, 199-203(1933).— *'Fat-aldehyde” was detd. on 
a surface layer of butter 0.5 mm. thick, and values up 
to 3.04 were obtained. Surface taint is due to oxidation. 
The porous nature of the wrappings must be largely 
responsible. ‘'Primrose*' color is a surface desiccation 
which alters the structure and appearance of the butter. 

P. S. Roller 

The detection of the Escherichia-Aerobacter group in 
butter. M. Grimes. /, Dairy 5a. 17, 11-13(1984).— 
Litmus-milk inoculations incubated at 21° and 37* are 
recommended as preferable to lactose broth. Eosin- 
Riethylene blue plates are used for confirmation. 

Philip D. Adams 

The Tgufel-Thaler ketone rancidity test. J. Pritzker 
and Rob. Jungkunz. Chem.-Zig. 57, 895-^(1933). — 
The discovery of Fortner and Rotsch (C. A. 27, 5997) 
that fresh butter reacts pos. to the Tuufel-Thaler ran- 
cidity test (C. A. 26, 3394 ; 27, 479) was confirmed by 
P. and J., who also found that hiacetyl was neg. and 
acdylmeihylcarbinol pos. to the test. Any butter there- 
fore contg. the latter will leact pos. though it contains 
none of the Me alkyl ketones assoed. with rancidity. 
To destroy acetylmethylcarbmol without destroying any 
Me alkyl ketone which might be present, P. and J. distil 
the sample with 30% FeCh soln. Tests showki that 
the volatile fatty adds in butter do not give the test, 

H. K. Salzlm 

A study of the relatlonsliipB between hydr^enAon 
concentration, titratable acidity and quality in Oieddsr 
cheese. L. W. Brown and Walter V. Price. J. Dairy 
Sci. 17, 33-45(1934).— Electrometric measurements of 
H-ion oonen. in the whey during the manuf. of Cheddar 
cheese do not indicate significant changes in the acidity 
any more accuratriy than titration. The quality is 
riosely related to the arid development during the dieese- 
making process. Philip D. Adams 

Formr observatioas on alow development of scidtty 
In cheeec minufocture . H. R. Whitriiead. Nser Zealand 
/. Agr, 47, 876-6(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 8268.— Certain 
sampifs of milk contain^ strains of lactic ftreptooooci 
4lffers4 from the pormal strqins only ia tbeur power 
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to produce during their growth in milk some substance 
which acted as a powerful inhibitory agent on the subse- 
quent growth of normal lactic streptococci in p^eurized 
milk but not in raw milk; these strains had no inhibitory 
effect on Es, coli and /f. sublilis, Pasteuriz^ milk 
contg. these strains developed little or no acidity. 

K. D. Jacob 

Preventing gaseous fermentation of proeeM cheeses 
by biological methods. Otto Gratz. KisMeHltyi KMe- 
mmyek 36, 171-0(1933). — Adda, of lactic acid bacteria 
and lactose did not always protect the cheese from the 
deteriorating effect of butyric acid bacteria. S. S. de P. 

The prevention of gaseous fermentation of process 
cheeses. I. Examination of the behavior of gaa- 
produdng butyric acid bacteria toward heat. J6zsef 
Csiszdr. Kiserletugyi Kdalemhtyek 36, 18(f'5(10^). — 
(llermination of B. sbarogenes did not cease after 72 hrs. 
at OO**, 24 hrs. at 70^ and 2.5 hrs. at 80^. The organism 
was killed in 50 min. at 90” or in 6 min. at 100”. B. 
pulrificus ceased to germinate after 70 min. at 60”, 00 
min. at 70”, 60 min. at 80-90” or 6 min. at 100”. Spores 
of B, sauharobuiyricus cease to germinate after 00 min. 
at 00”, 80 min. at 70-80”, 50 min. at 00” or 4 min. at 
100”. Since process cheese cannot be treated at such 
temps, heat treatment cannot be applied to prevent 
gaseous fermentation. S. S. de Finkly 

Causes of blade spots on the tin wraippers of process 
cheeses. J6zsef Berko. MeadgatdasAgi KtUamsok 6, 
308-12(19^). — ^Thc blackening is slower at lower temps. 
Citric acid (0.5% soln.) caused black spots in 1-2 days. 
Application of a very small drop of 10% citric acid caused 
within a day a bla^ point that increased in 4 days so 
as to cover the whole Sn sheet. Cheeses made of moldy, 
second-class material become black more easily. The 
use of lacquer-covered Sn sheets is proposed. 

S. S. de Fin&ly 

Changes in chemical composition of Cantonese eggs in 
holding. Mclecio T. Legaspi. Philippine Agr, 22, 
509-20(1933). — The hens were fed uniformly for a con- 
siderable period and 200 eggs, half fertile and half in- 
fertile, weighing 41 g. each, were stored under normal 
room conditions for 63 days. Analyses were made at 
the end of each week on 20 eggs. Both fertile and in- 
fertile eggs contained practicaUy the same wt. of ash, 
protein and fats at all ages but the moisture content of 
the edible portion decreased gradually from 74 to 67%. 

A. L. Mehring 

The manufacture of lactic-acid casein of low ash con- 
tent. Jean Pieti and S. Herschdoerfer. Lait 14, 30-7 
(1934). — Casein of minimum ash content was pn^uced 
when an acidity of more than 65-70” Domic was de- 
velot^d by feniieiitation at a low temp. Under such 
conditions of acid development the heating may be to 
any temp., preferably to a low temp, to facilitate washing 
of the curd but not so low as to allow loss of casein. 

A. H. Johnson 

MicroChemical researchee on chalky and colored rice 
and the localization of the components. L. Borasio. 
Giem. risicoltura 22, 111-13(1932).— A table gives the 
values for the moisture, ash, protein, gluten, fat, cellulose 
and non-nitrogenous ext. of 5 varieties of chalky and 
colored rice. Chalky rices, erroneously termed glutinous, 
lack gluten but contain more dextrin, z. g., 3.5%, than 
normal rices. The fats of rice are localized in the external 
teguments. Proteins and P-contg. substances are mostly 
in the external layers but appear in decreasing quantity 
in the interior of the grain. A. R. Mens 

Culinary uses of soy beans. M. P. Dubyanskaya and 
P. V. Aleksandrov. IguesHya Tzenirdl. Nauch.-Issledo^ 
vatel. Inst. Pishchevoi Vkusavoi Prom. Separate, 1931, 
79 pp. — Soy beans, if soaked in water 12-16 hrs., cook 
in 3.75 hrs. at 100”, 2.5-2.75 hrs. at 102-102.5” or about 
1 hr. at 111 ”. The temp, rise must be effected by pressure, 
not by adding NaCl or NaHCQi to the water. Soy-bean 
ilomr spoils so easily that it is unsuitable for making maca- 
roni and other alimentary pastes. Instead of & flour 
it is best to use the boiled beans in biscuit, cake, pastry, 
etc*; keeping qualities are then good* There are nu- 


1 merous uses lor the whole boiled beans, and soy products 
are useful in many sweetened foods. J. P. S. 

Dooifable methods of handling and atoring potatoes 
Ora Smith. Am. Potato J. 10, 176-83(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 3902. — ^Frestorage of potatoes, immediately after 
hiurvesting, at 45-46”F. and high humidity for 11-12 
days caus^ greater shrinkage and decay during storage 
than did prestorage at 65-68”F. and high humidity. 
At no time during storage did the atm. of potato cellars 
* show a low conen. of O or excessivdy high oonen. of CO|. 
In general, a pos. relation existed between low shrinkage 
\osais of potatoes and high av. relative humidity, low av. 
temp., and low evapg. power of the air surrounding the 
bin during storage. K* D. Jacob 

Fhysicodiemi^ changes produced bv the codking 
of potatoes. Marion D. Sweetman. Am. Potato J, 
10, 169>73(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1684.— Cooking of 

3 potatoes do^ not cause the bursting of cell wails but 
permits ready mech. disintegration of the tuber tissue 
by sepn. of cells. The process is characterized by partial 
gelatinization of the starch, soln. of some of the pectic 
substances, increased digestibility of the qelliilose, co- 
agu^tion of most of the protein, and more or less cara> 
melization of the sugar. Probably constituents present 
in smaller proprotions are also important in their effects 
on culinary quality. Fourteen references. K. D. J. 

4 The copper test for the differentiation of healthy and 
decomposed potatoes. H. Bechhold, Walther Gerlach 
and F. Krbe. Angew. Chem. 47, 26-30(1934}.— Raw 
potato mash dissolves 8-20 y of Cu per g. of mash, in 
a N atm. On the av. healthy tubers dissolve a little 
more Cu than decomposed ones, but the difference not 
considerable. Therefore, the tubers (healthy andtde- 
compd.) must contain an oxidizing agent, which pertaits 

c the soln. of a limited amt. of Cu. The same mash which 
^ dissolved 8 7 of Cu in a N atm. dissolved 20 7 of Cu in 
air, a considerably greathr amt. A mash treated with 
Cu for 7 hrs. in a N atm. will dissolve addnl. Cu when 
exposed to air. The Cu is dissolved in the liquid portion 
of the mash and is not adsorbed at the tissue elements. 
The Cu dissolved in the Cu test (Cu strip inserted into 
tuber) occurs only in the blacken^ tissue and is evenly 
distributed without a conen. gradient. The Cu conen. 
6 in the blackened tissue is the same for healthy and de- 
compd. tubers. After the blackening, which is a chain 
reaction, has been started in the healthy tuber by cell 
injuries, caused by introducing the Cu strip, the Cu acts 
as catalyst in the blackened region. In the decompd. 
tuber the propagation of the chain reaction does not occur. 
In the Cu test the penetration of the Cu is not the cause 
but the consequence of cell changes which are deep-seated 
in the healthy tuber but not in the decompd. kind. Spcc- 
^ troanidyti^ tests showed that the K nonnally present 
is displaced by the Cu. Sevei^, references. K. K. 

Examination of some Hungonan onions. A modified 
method for the detennination of crude fiber. Zolton 
S&ndor. MeeogaedasAgji Kutatdsok 6, 274-82(1933).— 
The contents of moisture, matter extractable with cold 
water, with ether and with petr. ether, total N, crude 
and pure proteins, sugars, crude fiber, N-free ext., ash 
9 and Hd-insol. ash were detd. in several samples of 
Hungarian Allium schoenoprasum, A . cepa, A . satiwm var. 
vulgare, Raphanus sativus var. radioola and Cochlearia 
armoracia. For the detn. of crude fiber, the method of 
Weender was modified by substituting for filtration 
centrifuging, for 10 min. at 3000 r. p. m., adding dkau 
and filtering through a prevsiiuriy dried and weighed 
paper. The ignited and weighed filter gives the content 
of crude fiber. The modification cannot be used f^ 
9 flour since the colloidal flour suspension cannot be Mpd. 
by centrifuging at 3000 r. p. m. S. S. de ^nuy 

The use of unfenaented grape Juice in alimentation. 
Marcel Labb6. Bull. acad. mSd. 109, 299-809(1^3).— 
The oompn., prepn. and sterilization of grape juice are 
discussed. A. fe. 

Ethylene edorlnc of dtrua fmlt. H. Clark 
1. Mathews. Umo. Pretoria Series 1, No. 25, 20 pp. 
(1938).— ^B^pment for the C|£U coloring of dtnis fruit 
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is described and illustrated. In the absence of oontmuous 
beating during the coloring period the COg content of the 
rooms contg. fruit increased approx. 0.2%/hr. When 
continuous heating was required to maintain the necessary 
temp.y the CX>s content of the rooms was Impt at a low 
level, owing to leakage from the continual air circulation 
between the heating units and the rooms. K. D. J. 

Studies la ^ymaais. IV. The accumulation xymasic 
products in apples during senescence. John C. Pidler. 
Biochem. J. 27, 1614-21(1033); d. C. A, 25, 4046.- 
/.ymasis is the process of zymase cleavage of carbohydrates 
that leads to the production and accumulation of BtOH 
(and often AcH) in plant tissues and the simultaneous pro- 
duction of COf . Little zymasts occurs in Newton Wonder 
and Bramley’s Seedling applra at Ahe beginning of the 
ctoragc season and up to the^ginning of the change from 
Kreen to yellow-green, when these varieties are stored 
m air at 1-4^. Senescence is accompanied by a change 
111 the respiratory metabolism of the cells of the ftiiit, 
leading to the accumulation in an apple stored in air of 
considerable amts, of BtOH and smaller amts, of 
AcH (that *is, the ale. no. of the apple rises). In- 
crease of temp., which accelerates the rate of senescence 
m an apple, le^s to an increase in the ale. no. of the 
apple. V. SeaBonal fluctuations in zymasis and in 
carbon diozide/alcohol number ratios in apples in the 
absence of oxygen. Ihid. 1622-8. — ^Zsmiasis in Ni follows 
the same scasopal curve as COs output in air. In any 
one season, the ratio COi/alc. no., which Is about equal 
to the ratio COt/BtOH fluctuates widely about a mean 
value (of the order 1()0/8(V86 for Newton Wonder and 
Hramley's Seedling apples). VI. Zymasis by apples in 
relation to oxygen concentration. Meirion Thomas and 
John C. Fidler. Ibid. 1029-42. — Apples were ex|K>sed 
to inixts. of Nt and Ot at 23° at dilTerent times during the 
dcvclopincntal and storage life of the fruit. Rising Oj 
conens. progressively retard zymasis. Karly in the 
storage season no KtOH is produced when the O value is 
In old apples, BtOH may accumulate even in 
1(K1% 0]. The rates of COs procluclion and of C loss 
fall from max. values in Ns to min. values in 3-5% Oj early 
111 the storage season, but in 8-10% Os for older apples. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Carbonated apple juice. D. C. Carpenter. Natl, 
Bottler* s Gas, 52, No. 620, 50-4(1933). — Organoleptic 
tests indicated that carbonated juices were preferred. 
(Observers were inconsistent in reijorting .scorched tastes 
111 iinpasteurized as well as pa.stcurizcd juices. Tables 
aie given for the oompn. of sediments from the juices. 
I'Ush heating (180°P. for 20 sec., cooling immediately 
u> 60-70 "F.) followed by filtration through filter cell, 
then through a Seitz filter, gave a brilliantly clear, sterile 
mice, which showed no sediment after storage for 2*years. 
Sidinient was pronounced in pcctinol -treated juices after 
4 months. In darase-l rented juiegs sediment was slight 
after 4 months, objectionable after 8 months. Juices 
treated with gelatin-tannin were entirely clear after 8 
mouths. Ester recovery of over 90% was secured with 
a Pfaudler fruit juice concentrator and ester impregnator. 
Sc*vi‘ial tables are given. J. H, Toulou.se 

The use of citrus juices in making carbonated beverages. 
W K. Baier. Natl. Bottler's Go*. 52, No. 622, 50-2 
(1934). — Citrus fruit juices are used as the base of many 
c.irt)onated beverages. The process of prepg. the juice 
IS ilc*scribed. Ditections concerning the proper use of the 
imccs include: storage qf ingredients bdore use, bottle 
cleaning and rinsing, use of pure materials, and adherence 
to the manufacturer’s formula. J. H. Toulouse 

Some problems In the production of quality beverages. 
Max Levine. NaU. Bottler's Gas. 52, No. 620, 57-9 
(1933).— The presence of substanc^ hi sugar which 
pifimole the growth of yeast is undesirable for the manuf. 
of carbonated beverages. Sanitation is extremely im- 
iHirtaut. Cl solns. can fie used for general sterilizing 
purposes and are most effective when used warm rather 
than cold or hot. Quality beverages must not contain 
niicTodrganisms or foreign flavors. Air content of the 
gas should be low. J. H. Toulouse 


Product control methods. J. H. Toulouse and O. E. 
Gore. Natl. BoUlar's Com. 52, No. 622, 41-5(1934).— 
Directkms are given for the testing and control in car- 
bonated beverage manuf., with discussion of the technic. 
Spedal attention is given the control of sugar {sucrose) 
and COt conens., and the testing of bottle-washing solii. 
Twelve tests are covered. J. H. T. 

The characters of Sicilian honey. Felice Sorg^s. 
Chim. ind. agr. hiol. 9, 398-9(1933). — Sicilian honey 
(lemon and orange honey) contains ash 0.031-0.179 
(alky, of the ash, 0.3-0 .7 oc. 0.1 N KOH), albumins 
coagulated by heat 0.308-0.581, albumins coagulated 
by tannin 0.365 0.702, acids (calcd. as formic) 0.105- 
0.294, sucrose 1 .56-2.8, glucose 70.9- 77.2, volatile matter 
(with H|0 vapor) 0.02-0,11%. G. A. Bravo 

Walnuts— curing and storage trials. J. B. Hamond. 
Bast Mailing Research Sta., Ann. Kept. 1931, 28(1932). — 
When dcshucked and washed walnutb were stored at 
36 '*F. for 6 months, the least deterioration occurred in 
those nuts that had Ixren bleaclicd in CaOCli and packed 
in coconut fiber or salt. Kernels high in oil remained 
considerably more plump than those of av. oil content. 

K. D. Jacob 

Cold-storage experiments with ^cans— a preliminary 
report. G. II. Blackmon. National Pecan Assoc., 
Kept. Proc. .list Ann. Convention 1932, 88-96. — Pecans 
can be kept in a fresh oondition from 1 season to the next 
when stored at 32*’F. or lower, if the nuts are placed in 
.stora^ as soon as they are thoroughly dry and before 
the oil begins to break out. Kernels packed in glass 
jars contg. N or COs and stored at 42 '^F. or lower were 
in fair to good condition after 6 months, while those 
packed in a vacuum showed some rancidity at 37 *F. 
and higher. Kernels packed in glass jars contg. O and 
stored at 32**F. for 6 months were more or less randd 
and had a very dork reddish color. K. D. Jacob 
Chemical and microscopic examination of anise. 
La&zl6 Bciicdck. Kis'rletugyi Koskmenyek 36, 216-220 
(1933). — ^Twenty samples of anise contained ash 6.1- 
33.2, sand 0.5 24.2, eic. ext. 7.6-23.1 and ethereal oils 
0.4-2.8%. Previous extn. of seeds can only be detd. 
by microscoi>ic examn. Seeds extd. with ale. are light 
gray; those treated with .steam, dark gray. 

S. S. dc FinMy 

Roasted coffee. Jeno M6tusz. Kiserletilgyi Kosle^ 
mtnyek 36, 204-10(1933).— Normal roasted ewee con- 
tains 0.5-1 .0% surface oil. Beginning 1-2 days after 
roasting, coffee berries sweat for about 4 weeks. This 
sweating is not prevented by shellacking. To det. 
glebing agents the petr. ether method is better than 
Gury’s ether mctliod, because the fat consts. can be 
detd. more easily. S. S. de Ftn&ly 

A new sampling tube for feeding stuffs and seeds. F. 
Mach. Deut. Landw. Presse 60, 195(1933). — ^When 
the instrument inserted in the material to be sampled is 
withdrawn, the point seps. from the handle and picks 
up 50-l(X) g. of sample. K. C. Beeson 


Sapukaja nut (Fretse) 27. Biol, reaction by spectrum 
analysis (Gerlach) llD. Does fertilization inAuence the 
baking quality of bread grain? (Neumann, Lemmerzahl) 
15. App. for cooling margarine, etc. (Brit. pat. 399,252) 
1 . 


TIIBSBS 

Matthil, Heimidi: Verwendung des Trifruklosange- 
halts des Roggens zur quantitativen Bestimniung von 
Roggen- in Weizcnmehl. Frankfurt. 1931. 58 pp. 

Pnmrosnlk, Lothsr: Erfahrungen uber die Futterung 
suugender Stuten in der schlesischen Praxis und ihre 
Brfolge (zugleidi Futtermittel- und Pferdemilch-Analy- 
sen). Bredsu. 1931. 65 pp. • 

Staudt, Bfich: t)ber den Binfluss von W&rme und 
Feuditigkcit auf die chemiaehe Zusammenaetzunf: des 
Weisenkornes, untcr Berficksdehttgung cnzymatsscher 
T&tigkeit. Zuridi. 1931. 60 pp. 
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Waitf H.: Der Unterschied im histologiadiiii iind 
chemiichen Bau awischen Prisdi- tind Gefrierfleiach atid 
seine Verwertung bei der I^bensmittel-KontroUe von 
Wurat tmd HaclSeisch. Hannover. 1031. 38 jm. 

PratarvlBg food. Ralph E. King (to The British 
^ Tbomaon-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 308,735, Sept. 21, 
* 1033. Air, at 35-45 '’F. and with a relative humidity 
of 80-85%, is circulated by a fan over the food at 20-3(^ 
ft. per mm., the cooling element for the air operating at 
a temp, sufficiently close to the temp, of the air in the 
food-preserving cabinet to produce and maintain the 
remiired humidity. App. U described. 

Preserving food. John Brewis. Brit. 300,648, Oct. 
12, 10.33. Meat, fish, etc., are preserved by coating 
with a film of a hydrogenated animal fat and (or) vege- 
table ml which hardens at ordinary temps. A small amt. 
of edible paraffin and (or) glycerol may be added. In a 
modification paper or fabric impregnated with the oil, 
etc., is applied to the commodity before the oil, etc., has 
set. 

Health biscuits. Alfred Bullard. Brit. 398,360, Sept. 
14, 1033. Agar-agar is dissolved in boiling HiO and the 
soln. mixed with coarse ground wheat and other cereals 
in approx, the proportions wheat 10, barley 2, oats 1 
and agar-agar 0.5 parts. The mixt. is dried in an oven, 
ground into meal, sweetened with sugar, honey, etc., 
shaped and baked. 

Milk preparations. Hanbcatische Miihlenwerkc A.-G. 
Brit. 398,320, Sept. 14, 1933. In prefig. coned, milk 
products 0.1% or over of lecithin is added prior to or 
during oonen. The prepus. may Ik* used in the manuf. 
of margarine and chocolate. 

Deodorizing and dehydrating fluids such as cream. 


1 Philip P. Rust (one-half to Industrial BqufpiiiettC Co.). 
U. S. 1,943,146, Jan. 9. Live steam In whuflnff motion 
sa introduced into a vacuum diamber, and a ftiiid under 
treatment sudi as cream is introduced into the top portion 
of the envdppe of expanded steam so that it will descend 
outwardly and downwardly through the steam. App. is 
described. 

Butter. Paul Peremutseh. Brit. 898,666, Sept. 2K 
. 1033. See Ger. 574,770; Swiss 160,136 (C. A. 27, 4600) 
^ App. is described. 

Apparatus and method for drying eggs and other liquid 
food products which are admixed with salt, sugar, casein, 
gums, glycerol or other material whidi forme a coating 
on the dried partides and retains therein a gaseous 
ingredient sudi as otrbon dioxide whidi is also added 
to the product. Samuel Tranin. Brit. 309,402, Oct. 4, 
1033. 

3 Roasting coffee. Edward J. Dent (to American 
Coffee Corp.). U. S. 1,043,211, Jan. 0. During the 
roasting period coffee in a roaster is subjected to a con- 
tinually rising temp, beginning at approx, a roasting 
temp, and continuing until the temp, of the rokster reaches 
a relatively higher degree such as 150-190**, and roasting 
is then continued at a more slowly rising temp, until a 
still higher temp, such as about 200" is attained indicating 
completion of the roasting. App. is described. 

* Feed for supplying vitsmins, etc. Charles P. Schtm- 
1x4. U. S. 1 ,042,043, Jan. 0. Immaturr grasses grown 
111 rich soil, iti the sun, and cut at a stage of growth where 
joining has not yet occurred, are dried in such a inatiuer 
as to retain substantially uninjured the oririnal chloro- 
phyll content of the grasses (as by drying in the s\in) 
The product is espedally suitable for a poultry feed* 
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Chemical engineering and its industrial significance, and Mg alloys, brass and bronze, Cu wire and cable, 
W. B. Gibbs. Science Progress 28, 405 19(1934).— die castings, dec.-heating and dec. -resistance alloys, 
A concise survey of the entire field of chcni. engineering, nonferrous metals, cement, lime, gypsum, brick, building 
with an enumeration of the requisite subjects for a cur- stone and tile, day and coiicrete pipe, concrete ancl 
riculuin in chem. engineering. Joseph S. Hepburn d concrete aggregates, coke, timber, shipping containers, 
Conditions in the heavy chemical mdustfy. P. Parrish, naval stores, oils and thinners, varnish and varnish 

Chem. Age 29, 591 3(1933). K. H. materials, lacquer and lacquer materials, paints and 

The chemical industry of Austria in 1933. I. Poliak, pigments, petroleum products and lubricants, road ina- 
Oesterr. Chem.-Ztg. 37, 1 2(1934). K. H. ierials, waterproofing and roofing materials, dec. in- 

Chemistry in the new Germany. 1. Science and sulating materials, rubber products, textile maletials, 
industry. A. Binz. Angew, Chem. 47, 1 2(1034). II. slate, ihennomeiers and coal. G. G. 

The problem Germany's raw material supply. Willy American Society for Testing Materials, Standards, 
Bauer. Ibid. 2 4. HI. Chemistry, the problem of raw 1933, two parts, 2300 pp.; cf. C. A. 25, 2210. — SUndard 
materials and national economy. L. Ubbdohdc. Ibid. ^ specifidations, phys. and chem. methods of testing, defi- 
4 -7. IV. Chemical problems of bast fiber research, nitious, diarts, and (or) rccoinmended practices arc 

Schilling. 7Wd. 7-11, Thirty-four references. K. K. given for various kinds of sted and sted articles, Zii- 

Research pays profits -experiences in successful and coated sted articles, ferrous metals and alloys, •wrought 
unsuccessful researdi. H. W. Gillett. Metals 6r Alloys Fe, pig Pe and Pe castings, A1 and Mg alloys, Cu and 

5, 23 7(1034). D. ^haaf Cu alloys, Pb, Ni, solder metal, white metal, Zn, dc- 

Legal pitfalls for the chemical engineer. J. Davidson oxidizers, dec.-heating and elec.-resistanoe alloys, nou- 

Pratt and G. S. W. Marlow. Trans. Inst. Chem. Engrs. ferrous metals, cement, lime, gypsum, brick, building 
(London) Adv. Copy, Jan. 8, 1934, 28 pp. E. H. 3 tile, fire tests, refractories, pipe and drain tile, concrete 
Means of transportation in the chemical industry. R. and concrete aggregates, coal, coke, timber, timber pic- 
Honchen. MeUtUbnrse 24, 1-2, 33 5, 65-0, 07-8, 131 servatives, navd stores, pigments, oils and thinners, 
(1034). E. H. varnish and varnish materials, lacquer and lacquer ma- 

A survey of the materials commonly used in the chemical terials, preservative coatings, putty, paint, petroleum 

induBtiy. F. Cdlin. Metallborse 23, 1454 5, 1487, 1523, products and Inbricants, roa^imaterials, waterproofiog 
1554-5, 1580- 7, 1619(1033). -Information is assembled in and roofing materials, dec. insulating materials, rubber 
tabular fonn on the temp, at which they may be used products, textile materials, slate, thermometers and 
and the construction materials suitable for use with the sieves. . 

common inorg. acids, org. acids and alkalies. E. H. 9 Bqnatiotts of the diffusion of water in the drying process. 

Americsn Society for Testing Meterisls, Tentative A. V. Luikov. Trans. Thermo-Teehn. Inst. Moscow 
Stenderde, 1033, 1136 pp.; cf. C. A. 27, 1418.— TenU- 1933, No. 7, 40-52.— A math, analysis. A. A. B. 
tive spedficalions, phys. and chem. methods of testing. Avoiding the formation of emuleione. G*^ F^tcr. 
reoommeaded practicAs, definitions and (or) rules (to* Angew. Chem. 47, 32-3(1034). — Several manipulative 
gather with some tentative revisions of standards) are prescriptsema for avoiding emulsion in exta# 
given for various kinds of sted and sted artides, Zn- given, with special emphasis upon the use of 
ooated sted artides, wrought Fe, cast Pe, magnetic powder in oq. emulsions. ^ 

testing, ferrous metals and alloys, A1 and A1 alloys. Mg Host transtar tar fluids In turbuleiit flow in 9iP9>* 
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R. Chandler. J. hut. P^trctum TtA. 20, 51-73(1934). 

Be H 

A new fomnU for the detennhuition of the* heet* 
tniiifer coefldent from the liquid to the welle of the 
tube in a tncbulent movement. B. P. Shubin end S. F. 
Kop'ev. TVani. Thermo^Teekn, Inst. Moscow 1933, 
No. 8, 35-88. — crit. discussion is given of the formulas 
of Kraussold, Merkel, ten Bosch and others. A. A. £. 

Danger of carbon monoxide poiaoning hi indoehy and 
mines under normal working conditiona. Kodsch. 
ArbeitsschuU 1933, 80-1; Chitnie if industrie 30, 570; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3541. — ^Analyiis of a large no. of samples of 
air token from a wide variety of working places showed the 
presence of slightly over 0.01% CO (considered as the 
lowest toxic limit) in only Vi of the samples. A. P.-C. 
Acute pulnumary edendr^follonmg exposure to war 

S aea. Andre Kling. CompL rend. 197, 1782-4( 1033) . — 
, Br, phosgene, diphosgenc and triphosgene react with 
cholesterol or with lung pulp to furnish a well-crystd. 
cblorocarbonic ester of cholesterol. During this reaction 
(he hydrophilic character of the fats in the cells of the 
lungs is destroyed. This explains the acute pulmonary 
fdema which results from the loss of hydrophilic character 
with the disappearance of the free sterols. J. C. M. 

Heat insulatora and methods of testing them. F. 
Kofler and M. Brandt Wdrme 56, 230(10*^ ; Chimte if 
Industrie 30, 506. — brief description. A. P.-C. 

Univeraito patent policies. Archie Macinnes Palmer. 
7 Patent Offid Soc. 16, 96-131(1934). E. J. C. 

Part played by HP in the noxiousness of the Meuse 
Valley fog in 1030 (Mage, Batto) 15. Molded artifidal 
restn articles [for clcc. insulating purposes] (Brit. pat. 
309,738) 26 Cellular rubber [for heat- and sound* 
insulating panels] (Brit. pat. 399,940) 30. Aq. dis- 
persions of asbestos and rubber [for insulating panels] 
(Brit. pat. 399,870) 18 

Bru5re, P.: Organisation biochimique de la defense 
passive oontre Ic p^ril chimique sAiien. Paris: Vigot 
Freres. F. 6. Reviewed in Ann.fals. 26, 169 (1933). 

G6nin, G.: filtration industridle. Paris: Dunod k 

cic. 448 pp. F. 98. Reviewed in Chem. Trade J. 
04, No. 2436, iv(1934). 

Pradtl, wllhelm, Gebele, Hubert, and Fessler, Tulius: 
Gaskampfstoffe und Gosvergiftungen. ..Wie sdiutzen 
wir mis’ 3rd. cd. Munich: Verlag dcr Atrilichc Rund- 
schau. 117 pp. M. 2.40. 

Annuaire de I’Union dea Industries Chimiques, 1933. 
Paris: The Union. 528 pp. Reviewed in Chem. Trade 
/ 94. 84(1934). 

Chemical Engineers’ Handbook. Edited by J(dm H. 
Perry, et al. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
2624 pp. $9. Reviewed in Chem. Met. Eng. 41,88(1934). 

Kempe*s Engineer’s Year-Bool^ 1933-34. 40th ed., 
icviscd and re-edited. London: Morgan Bros., Ltd. 
Al)out 2500 pp. 31s. Cd. net. 

Purifying gases such as carbon dioxide. Floyd J. 
Metzger (to Air Reduction Co.). U. S. 1,942,485, Jan. 
0 The gas is compressed in stages with removal of 
impurities, at least a portion of which result from 
compression, by treatment after the final oompressioii 
at the pressure attained in the final stage and at a temp. 
al>ovc the crit. temp, of about 31 ^ and up to about 175” 
^ilh a soln. oi an alkalPmetal permanganate to remove 
odor- and taste-imparting substances. 

Condensing gases and vapors. Carbo-Norit-Union 
Verwaltungs^. m. b. H. (Erwin Reisemann, inventor). 
Oer. 587,511, Nov. 4, 1933 (Cl. 12e. 3.02). App. for 
obtaining gases and vapors i^cult to condense, from 
niixts. expelled from admbents such as active C or SiOi 
isdescril^. 

Sepssaltaig gaseous mixtures. Carbo-Norit-XJnion Ver- 
waltungs-G. m. b. H. Brit. 899,680, Oct. 12, 1983. 

a proce ss In which several adsorbers in different stages 
of euaustUm are arranged in parallel, all the adsorbers 


are diarged lor the same length of time, but the rate of 
flow of gas to eadi one is controlled in accordanoe with 
its capacity. Throttling devices for effecting control are 
described. 

System for separating gases by liquefaction. Miqkag 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Plattlmg A.-G. and Mathias 
Frankl. Brit. 399,405, Od. 5, 1933. O, etc., is evapd. * 
in a rectifier in the sepn. of air, etc., by the heat of an 
unliquefied part of the gas mixt., cooled in an expan.sion 
engine or otherwise. 

Apparatus and method for transferring liquefied gas 
from one container or vessel to another. N. V. Ma- 
chineneen-en Apparaten Pabrieken. Brit. 899,112, Sept. 
28, 1933. 

Drying solutions and emulsions. Johan M. Visser. 
Brit. 400,000, Oct. 19, 1933. Sec Fr. 746,203 (C. A. 
27, 4321). 

Emulgators. Chcmischc Fabrik R. Baumheier A.-G. 
(Rudolf Kern, inventor). Gcr. 584,949, Sept. 26, 1933 
(Cl. 23c. 2). Emulgators are prepd. by swelling casein 
with alkali or NH«OH, mixing the product with resin- 
or fatty add soaps, and stirring or Imeading the viscous 
product to a spinnable mass. The mass may be allowed 
to stand for a lime before kneading. 

Carbon resistors. Elcktrische Gluhlampcnfabriken 
Kremenezky A.-G. Brit. 399,967, Oct. 19, 1933. In 
mfg. clcc. resistances of high ohmic value by depositing 
C on an insulating carrier from a gaseous C compd., de- 
position of amorphous C at low temps, is prevented by 
using C compds., such as CH4, having a high decompn. 
temp., e. g., 800-900”. The process may be hastened 
by a^itting more readily dis.sociable compds. When 
the temp, has risen sufiicicntlv to prevent formation of 
amophous C, excess C on the carrier is removed by 
admitting COi at a temp, so low that dissocn. of the CO 
formed is prevented. 

Ignition plugs. Siemens & Halske A.-G. Brit. 
3^,752, Oct. 12, 1933. An electrically heated filament, 
s. £., of Mo or W, is endosed in a body of pure metal 
oxide, e. g., AlsOi, fused at above 1600”, or a mist, of 
such oxides. 

Heat-transmitting media. N. V. de Bataafsdie Pe- 
troleum Maatschappij. Brit. 399,441, Oct. 5, 1933. 
The media comprise high-boiling alkylated aromatic 
compds. Suitable compds., obtained by alkylating 
CfHi and CioHi, comprise tri-isopropyl, di-sec. butyl, 
mono-sec. butyl, di-methylethylnaphthalene and di- 
tertiary amyl Ixnzene. Hydrogenated compds. may be 
used. 

Heat-transferring media. Gesellschaft fur Druek- 
transformaioren (Koenemann-Transformatoren) G. m. 
b. H. Brit. 399,757, Oct. 12, 1933. The media comprise 
mixts. of molten metallic chlorides contg. ZnCIs, e. g., 
ZnQi 75, KCl 15 and NaCl 10% or Znas 70, KQ 12, 
NaCl 8, Lia 5 and FeCU 5%, having m. ps. 180” and 
140”, resp. 

Respirators. Joseph dc Saint-Rapt and Georges 
Decombe. Brit. 399,390, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Gas masks, etc. John A. Sadd. Brit. 399,197, 
Sept. 25, 1933. Face-pieces for gas masks or respirators 
are made by coating rubber (compn.) onto a suitably 
shaped core and vulcanizing while expos^ thereon. Brit. 
399,496, ^t. 25, 1933, divided on 399,197, relates to a 
construction of the masks whereby moisture is removed 
from the inspired air. 

Solid carbon dioxide production. Frank R. Zumbro 
(to Frick Co.) . U. 8. 1,943,232, Jan. 9. Various details 
of app. and operation are ctoKribed. 

Use of solid carbon dioxide for refrigeration. Frank 
Heywood (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. 8. 
1,941,744, Jan. 2. Various details of app. and air current 
heat hiterchanxe are described. 

■ohitiau for refrigeiatiac •spantos. 
Jowph Fldadiar (to Fri^jdidte Carp J. UTa. £:045458> 
Jga. 5. A ptualitr <4 Uquids are used togetber 
are not oompleUly miadUe with eacb other so that al- 
though treering takes pfause at a oonat. temp, the freedng 
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is not complete but leaves liquid interspersed between 
the crystals formed by freezing. For this purpose there 
may be used a mixt. oontg. water 90 and BuOH 10%, 
a mixt. oontg. water 80 and ethylene glsrool mono*Bt 
ether acetate (**ccllosalve acetate**) 20% or a mixt. of 
water 05 and diethylene glycol mono»Bu ether (‘‘butyl 
carbitol**) 5%. 

Insulating material. David Traill and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd. But. 309,808, Oct. 16, 1033. The , 
material consists of a mixt. of a HaO-insol. c^iiloae ether 
and methylene diaralkyl or diaryl ethers, comprising 
methylene dihen/yl or diphenyl ethers and their lower 
alkyl or alkoxy dcrivs. Other ingredients of high elec, 
resistance, e. g., gl 3 q>tal or PhOH -aldehyde resins, gums, 
resins or oils, rublier, pigments, fillers, a. g., powd. slate, 
ZnO, etc., may be present. Among examples (1) Bt 
cellulose is mixed with methylene ditolyl ether and ZnO 
on heated rolls and (2) benzyl cellulose, methylene di- 
phenyl ether and china clay are made up into a dope with 
xylene, PhMc and methylated spirit. 

Heat-insulating material comprising asbestos or slag 
fiber having a honqy-comb structure. Louis Weber. 
U. S. 1,942,013, Jan. 2. 

Heat- and sound-insulating boards and blodrs. Gilbert 
J. Ward (to Cheesman-Elliot Co.). U. S. 1,941,769, 
Jan. 2. The surface of a material of compacted, loo^y- 
assood. fibrous material, such as “Cclotex,** is uniformly 
impregnated with a relatively hard asphalt or the like so 
as not to change substantially the texture of the material 
and to leave an ummpregnated inner portion. 


Bleelric insulstiiMi sulteble te magnetic ceras of leading 
coUa, etc. Wm. C. BUis (to Bell Tdephone Laboratories, 
Inc.). U. S. 1,943,115, Jan. 9. liAHpwtic cores, etc., 
are farmed of finely divided particles of magnetic ma- 
terial such as “permalloy** mix^ with insulating material 
formed from colloidal day. milk of magnesia and Ka 
silicate (mixed in a volatile liquid such as water and 
evapd. to dryness). 

Impregnating and ineulating electric cablee. Thomas 
N. Riley (to International Standard Elec. Coip.). U. S. 
1,941,913, Jan. 2. A conductive core such as one of Cu 
is surrounded with insulation such as fibrous material, 
and after subjecting the insulated core to a drying opera- 
tion under pr^etd. conditions of temp, and pressure and 
in which the temp, is raised and the pressure is lowered 
an impregnating medSum such as methylnaphthalcne is 
introduced into the cable, which may finally be varnished. 

Cables. Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd. and 
Reuben Povey. Brit. 398,811, Sept. 19, 1933. ^bles 
are insulated with layers of uiivulcanizable wax compd.. 
contg. at least 50% wax, alternating with layers of vai- 
nished fabric or fabric proofed with the wax compd., the 
innermost layer being of the wax compd. applied direcU> 
upon the conductor or Uf^n an interposed layer of asbestos 
The outer layer of varnished or proofs fabric is covered 
by a braided fabric sheath coated with cellulose varnish 
or wax, over which may be applied a protective metal 
sheath. The wax compd. comprises a mixt. of parafiin, 
ozokerite or ceresin with rubbed, gutla-pdtcha or balata 
without vulcanizing agents. 
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EDWARD 

Water supply of greater Dublin. M. A. Movnihatt. 
J. Jftst. Muntc. Co, hfig, 58, 1716(1932); U, S, Pub, 
Health Eng, Abstracts 13, W, 39 4()(Apr. 8, 1933).— 
Slow sand filters of 220,000 sq. ft. of area are used to 
filter the soft peaty water (hardness 2") which has caused 
oonsiderablc iucrustant trouble in pipes. Mo pipes under 
4 in. are laid. The consumption is 2.5 million gals, a 
day. Elaborate chem. analyses are given. C. R. P. ^ 
water lupply of Shefileld. J. K. Swales. Munic, 
Rng, 89, 581(1932); U, S, Pub, Health Eng, Abstracts 
13, W, 39(Apr. 8, 1933).— The history of the Sheffield 
water supply is given. The softening and filtration plant 
com^ises chem. feed app., reaction and pptn. tanks and 
gravity sand filters. All the water supplied is filtered 
and treated with chalk or lime to neutralize its acidity 
and prevent Pb-solvent or other corrosive action. The 
supply is used by 850,000 people. C. R. Fellers ' 
llie Stour supply sdheme of the South Essex Water- 
woffcs Company. Bernard W. Bryan. Water at Water 
Eng, 35, 3.34-.50(1933); U, S, Pub, Health Eng. 46- 
stracis 13, W, 89(Sept. 23, 1933).— An area of 15.3 sq. 
miles, with a population of 460,0CK) and a daily consump- 
tion of 12.95 million Imp. gal. per day is served. The 
works consist of intake, siphon, low lift pumping station, 
sedimentation reservoir, primary and secondary filtration ^ 
plants, high lift pumping station and distribution works. 
The uufiltered water is treated with NH| and Cl and then 
passes through a covered baffled contact reservoir of 
680,000 Imp. gal. capacity. C. R. Fellers 

Ae Pdlchow works of ffie municipal waterworks at 
Stettin. O. Zumbusch. Gas- u, Wasserfach 75, 236 
1932); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. AbstracU 13, W, 44 
Apr. 15, 1933).— The ground water of the Oder Valley 
is unsuitable for water supplies, and among the small i 
vrorks are 4 deep wells at Polchow which yield 4.8 million 
cu. m. a year. Analyses are given. The water passes 
through an open Fe-removal plant, is aerated and filtered. 

C. R. Fellers 

Development of underground water supplies in North 
Dakota. G. H. Beard. Trans. N. Dak. Water ^ 
Sewage Works Conf. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 236-49; U. S. Pub, 
HeaWs Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 89(Sept. 23, 1933).— In 


BARTOW 

N. Dakota 75% of the imputation use ground water<» 

In general, sh^ow wells are preferable because of the 
lower temp, of the water and also because of low oo*5t of 
construction. Gravel-packed wells deliver more watci 
and have a longer life. C. R. Fellers 

Alkali-alkaline ground water from diolk formation 

O. Liming and K. Brohm. Z, Untersuch, Lebensm 66, 

i .365 8(1933). P. L. Dunlap 

Mineral-water supply of the Mineral Wells Area, Texas 
Samuel F. Turner, u, S. Geol. Survey Circ. 6, 9 pp 
(19:^4). . E. H. 

Kata-numa, a very strong acid-water lake on volcano 
Katanuma, Nlyagi !nefecture, Japan. S. Yoshimura 
Arch. Hydfobioi, 26 , 197-202(19^). — This lake situated 
in the crater of a volcano has a Pn of 1.4. The acidity 
r is due ^ II1SO4. Milton Levy 

A quarter century of progress ig the purification of acid 
waters. Edward C. Trax. Proc. 8th Ann. Conference 
Water Purification, W. Va, Untv. Tech. BuU., No. 6, 
5-19(1933 ). — Bituminous coal-mine drainage free from 
acidity is very unusual. Since the pros{Knty of this area 
depends upon the mining and industrial enterprises the 
large streams will become economically most v^uable as 
} carriers of city sewage and industrial wastes. A typicsl 
acid drainage is highly mineralized, contg. mainly large* 
amts, of sulfates of Fe, Al, Ca, Mg, Mn, as well as fn*e 
H«S 04 . These oompds. are formed by oxidation of the 
sulfides. Many attempts to treat drainage at the mines 
by neutralization have failed because of high cost. Dis- 
posal by pumping into wells also failed, because of clogging 
of strata by pptd. Fc hydroxide. The most promising 
method thus far used has been the sealing of mines in such 
a manner that the S-bearing strata are submerged and 
air oxidation is retarded. The simplicity of the neutrali- 
zation reactions involved has made unnecessary the intro- 
duction of any new chemicals during the past 25 years 
Much progress has been made in chem. feeding and mixing 
and in riudge handling. The principal diffipilues in 
control of treatment are the extreme variability in mineiw 
content of raw water and the large amt. of chemicajs 
requited. Control measures must not be relaxed because 
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of the deciease in typhoid fever. Twenty-two references. 

G. L. Kdso 

The treetment of the Blk tivser lor water eimly. P. L. 
McLauiVtn. Froc. 8th Ann. Ccmferenoe water Puri- 
fication» W. Va. Unk. Tech. BnU. No. 8, 28-85(1933).— 
A fioc diteet&r of unusual design is employed. Chloramine- 
activated C treatment successfully prevents taste trouble 
from industrial phenol wastes. In one plant prechlorina- 
tion and preammoniation are used without postchlorina- 
tion. Under certain conditions the entire stream is 
treated with CuSOa 2 miles above the waterworks intake. 

w G. L. Kelso 

A study of total solids/ nanganose and acidity and 
their courses downstream of norm branch of the Potomac 
River. J. G. Patrick. Proc. 8tii Ann. Conference 
Water Purification* W. Var^Unio, Tech. BuU, No. 6* 
52-65(1933). — Detn. of total solids* org. matter* Mn* 
sulfates* Put total acidity and alky, were made at 6 
stations for 27 weeks on the Potomac and Savage Rivers 
and Piney Swamp Run. Results are tabulated and 
shown diagramniatically. G. L. Kelso 

Colorimetiic methods for nitrate determination in water. 
Walter Lfihr. Z. Uniersuch. Lebmsm. 66* 544-56 
(1933). — ^It is shown that the method of Grandvcd and 
r^joux for the colorometric detn* of nitrate in potable 
water* wherein the dry residues are treated with phenol- 
sulfonic add in an open porcelain dish* results in signifi- 
cant losses. These losses may be avoided by adding 2 
drops of a 15%*NaOH soln. to 10 oe. of the water to be 
cvapd. and through the use of flasks. While this method 
gives serviceable results* because it is more troublesome 
to carry out and is less sensitive* it is considered inferior 
to the methods of Noll and Tillmans-Sutthoff . F. L. D. 

Munidpal water softening. W. H. Walker. /. Am. 
Water Works Assoc. 26* 77-98(1934).— See C. A. 27, 
3270. , K. H. 

The suitability of Soviet permutite materials for water 
softening. Yu. M. Kostnkin and P. £. Prokhorov. 
Trans. Thertno-Teehn. Inst. Moscow 1933* No. 8* 38-46. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

The neo-pexmutite plant in the Lugansk power plant. 
F. E. Prokhorov. Trans, Thermo-Techn, Inst. Moscow 
1933* No. 8* 47-54. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Treatment of the feed water for the Ldffler boilers 
installed in the power plant of the Theimo-TeGhnical 
Institute. Yu. M. Kostrikin. Trans. Thermo^Techn. 
Inst. Moscow 1933* No. 6* 28-32.— The ^I^lffler steam 
boilers receive a feed water composed of a mixt. of con- 
densate and water treated with soda lime. The untreated 
water has a hardness of 12-14" (German). The org. 
substances arc removed by treatment with Alt(S 04 )t (50 
g. per ton at 40-50") and the water is treated in addn. 
with soda lime. A. A. Boehtlkigk 

Use of activated ca.bon without filtration. P. £. 
Stuart. Proc. 8th Ann. Conference Water Purification* 
W. Va. Unk. Tech. BuU. No. 6* B6-40(1933).— In one 
instance in the U. S. 3.5 p. p. m. Aqua Nuchar applied 
to a reservoir as a riurry from a boat removed tastes and 
odor and settled within 24 hrs. In England 5 p. p. m. 
of C applied to a lake from a motor boat removed tastes 
and odors, but required 48 hrs. to settle. In both cases 
settling was complete enough to prevent passing of C into 
the distribution system. Water-softening processes have 
been improved by addn. of activated C. G. L. K. 

Loss of head and backwashing velocities for anthracite 
coal in water filters. Homer G. Turner and G. S. Scott. 
Water Works and Sewerage 80, 66-8(1933). — A series of 
reduced-scale expts. on several sizes of crushed* screened 
anthracite show that anthracite filters have a lower hei^- 
loss and require lower badcwatii velocity for equiv. 
expansion than the same sizes of sand. G. H. Y. 

Clarification of water supplies filtration through 
anthracite. Homer G. Turner and G. S. Scott. Water 
'Works and Sewerage 80* 135-6(1933).— A aeries of expts. 
to det. the efficiency of anthracite filters* as comfmd 
with sand* in the r^uetkm of turbidity show a higher 
efficiency of removal of suspended matter for the an- 
thracite filter. It is pftqxxied that this superiority is 


due to the angular shape of crushed anthracite particles. 

G. H. Young 

Attrition loss of antlifaclte in rapid filters. Homer G. 
Turner and G. H. Young. Water Works and Sewerage 
30* 240(1933). — ^A lab.-scale test to dot. the attrition 
loss of fine anthracite when subjected to const, rubbing 
and impact on backwashing indicates that an approx, 
annual loss of only 0St% would be encountered under 
usual operating conditions. G. H. Young 

The action of bacteria in the thermal springs of Aachen 
and Aachen-Burtscheid. A. Brussoff* F. Reinarlz and 
A. Schloemer. Z. Vntersuch. Lebensm. 66* 446-53 
(1933) . — ^The lime deposits in 2 thermal spi ings in Aachen- 
Burtscheid are of b^terial origin. SiOrdepositing and 
Fe-storing bacteria arc also involved in its formation. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Simple apparatus for detecting sporadic colon bacilli 
in water. H. Hoek. Z. Hyg. Infektionskrankk. 112, 
715(1931); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13* W* 42 
(Apr. 8* 1933). — A layer of kieselguhr is deposited from 
a suspension on a filter plate made of the fineness of a 
Berkefeld filter candle. When a sufficient quantity of 
the water to be examd. has passed through the filter* 
the kieselguhr layer is removed. Examn. for Es. coH 
by means of sterile NaCl solns. or tap water to which 
Es. colt had been added showed that approx. 67% of the 
organisms were retained in the kieselguhr. I'he app. 
is recommended for simplifying the procedure in water- 
works and could be used for examg. water or other liquids 
for other microorganisms as well as for Es. colt. C. R . F. 

New method for the isolation of Es. coll in water. G. 
Fleury. BnU. soc. pharm. Bordeaux 3* 193(1931) ; U. S. 
Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W* 42(Apr. 8* 1933). — 
One cc. of the water under examn. is added to 15 cc. of 
nutrient agar medium colored with Congo red. After 
1-3 days’ incubation at 25-30", colonies of Es. coH appear 
blue and those of Eberthella typhi dark red. The bacteria 
commonly occurring in water can also be detd. by this 
method. C. R. Fellers 

Symposium on cement-lined water mains — solubility 
of lining. Robert S. Weston. J. Am. Water Works 
Assoc, 25, 1754 ’'7(1933). — The presence of COf affects 
cement linings by di.ssolvsng CaCOi* thereby increasing 
the hardness of the water. With high-Al cements some 
liberation of A1 hydrate is possible. Changing the compn. 
of the cement or applying a waten>roofing coating is 
considered mure effective than treating the water. John 
R. Baylis. Ibid. 1757-61. -As long as Ca(OH)i exists 
in contact with Fe no corrosion of the pipes can take 
place. Because of the corrosive effect of most waters 
on Ca in the cement* painting is strongly favored* es- 
pecially when the waters are soft. E. L. Chappell. 
Ibid. 1761-9. — Unless the cement is too high in sol. 
constituents the corrosive action of water will not impair 
its efficiency. It is felt that* aside from short initial 
changes* cement-lined pipe under normal conditions has 
little noticeable effect on the quality of water carried. 
A low-sol. cement-lined pipe having desirable qualities 
is referred to. F. E. Hale. Ibid. 1770-7. — ^Tests were 
mode on uncoated and coated pipes* with tar* asphalt 
and high-alumina cement. Tar coating while more 
effective than asphalt coatings were objectionable because 
of taste and odor. Results on the bigh-alumina cement 
are not yet available. Improved results will be obtained 
through care in application of the cement lining and 
thoroughness in application of the org. coating. D. K. F. 

Ifiinnesota lakes and their poduetiveneae of fish food. 
Prelimiiiaxy report. Maynard S. Johnson. Minn. Agr. 
Expt. Sta.* Tech. Bull. 90* 3-31(1933).— Chem. and 
biol. data are given. C. R. Fellers 

Sewage-dimeal plant at Southampton. Notes on new 
works. S. G. Stanton. Munic. Eng. 89* 360(1932); 
U. S. Pub. Hearn Eng. Abstracts 13* S* 25(Apr. 15, 
1983) .—The Portswood sewage-disposal sdieme w|iich was 
recently remodeled comprises a gravitational systm and a 
pqmping system. The former consists of storm tanks* 
settlmg tanks* sprinkling ffiters and humus tanks* and 
the latter of pumps* screens and filters. Sludge from 
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both systems is cxmveyed to a tank where superamtant 1 
liquor is removed and the sludge is disposed of at sea. 

C. R. Fellers 

Sewage disposal for large InstitutioaB in country dis- 
tricts. A. W. Charity. J, Inst, SanU, Eng. 35^ 65 
(1931); U. S. Pub. Health Eng, Abstracts 13, % 26(Apr. 
15, 1933) .—Plans and quani . data are given. C. R. F. 

The sewerage works at Colak, Bchuca and llildura, 
and enerience gained during their operation. B. T. o 
M. Garhck. J. Inst. Engrs. Australia 5, 330-1(1633); 
cf . C. A . 27, 5852. — Comparison is made with cxpmcnoes 
at the Glencdg plant, where trouble occurred during the 
early stages of operation with considerable growths of 
Sphaerotilus in the activated sludge. Temporary re- 
duction of incoming sewage and an increase in aeration 
remedied this condition. A. W. Purbank 

Analyses on sewage and effluents. Granville Berry. 
Muntf. Eng. Sanit. Record 93, 12-13(1934).— Brief 3 
notes are given as a guide to the general interpretation of 
analytical tests, and to indicate the relative efficiency of 
each stage in t he whole process of purification. A . W. P. 

Recent **fre8h-water*’ sewage clarifleation plants for 
household use. Baumeistcr and Koschare. Gesundh.- 
Ing. 56, 618 '22 (1933).— The subject is discussed gen- 
erally and two recent types of equipment arc described. 

M. G. Moore ^ 

pH detennination and the problem of waste waters. 
M. VmhM. Papeierte 55, 1050-5, 1110 7, 1174-8 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4991. — ^Aftcr a brief discussion of 
the value of pu detns. in controlling the biol. purification 
of waste waters, the principle of the electrometric detn. 
of Ph IS explained, and instruments constructed by P. & 
M. Lautunschlager, Munich, for the continuous dectro- 
metric and colonnictric detn of pH are described. 

A. Papineau-Couturc 5 

Pollution of the air by smoke. J. S. Owens J. State 
Med. 42, 51 8(1934). Philip D. Adams 

App. for treating water with Cl (U. S. pat. 1,942,659) 1. 
Sols for clarifying sewage (U. S. pat. 1,942,507) 18. 


Brumbaugh, W. V. : The Significance of Current Trends 
in Sewage Treatment. Washington: National Lime 6 
Assoc. Reviewed in Rock Products 36, No. 10, 41(1933). 

Hardenbergh, Wm. A. : Municipal Sanitation. Scran- 
ton, Penna.: Intern. Textbook C^. $1.75. 

Saveli, Walter L.: Hypo-Chlorination of Water. 
New York: Mathieson Alluli Wotks. 72 pp. Free. 

Standard Methods for the Examination of Drinking 
Water. Issued by Verem Deutscher Chemiker. Tl. 

1. 16 pp. Tl. 2. 18 pp. Berlin: Verlag Chemie. . 
Reviewed m J. Am IVater fVorks Assoc. 26, 101(1934) ' 

Lindemann, Ada: IJl^er Trinkwasserdcsinfektioii durch 
Chlonna-Heyden. Thesis, Kiel. 1930. 23 pp. 

Lfirmann, Herbert: Beitrage zur Wasscrentsauerung, 
insliersondcie cm neues Filtrationsverfahren, welches 
Wassei selhsttatig in das Kalk-Kohlensaurc-Glcichge- 
wicht cmstellt. l^esis, Frankfurt. 1930, 65 pp. 

Pr4e, Wilhehn* Anwcndungsmoglichkeiten des Zeiss'- 
schen Flussigkcits-lnterferometers bd Trinkwasserunter- s 
suchungen. Thesis, Dresden. 1931. 52 pp. 


Pufifyiag water. Oustov Rittler. Brit. 399,880, Oct 
5. 1088.^ Ft. 751, MS (C. 28, 1126*). 

Fnxitylng water. loigen KrOger. Brit. 899,402, Oct 
5, 1938. The HgO is caused to fall as a drizzle over 
bodies, having carbonate surfaces, in a dosed container 
and in countercurrent to steam supplied in su^ quantities 
that the H«0 is heated to boiling and all the steam con- 
densed so that only air or gi^ given off coUeet at the 
top of the container. App. is described. 

Purifying water. Blis^e C. Duhamel and Compagnu 
g4n4nile des industries textiles. Brit. 899,826, Oct. y, 
1933. In purifying for re-use HiO that has been used 
for washing wod or other textiles, the HfO is subjected 
to a vacuum to promote the sepn. of suspended impurities 
The vacuum treatmjmt may be preceded by treatment 
with NasCOt or lime or with add, sometimes followed bv 
treatment with Ba aluminate. When add bused, alkali 
is finally added to neutralize. App. b described. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering water. Loub M. Gill 
(to Darco Sales Corp.) . U. S. 1,941,982, Jan. 2. Struc- 
tural detaib. 

Apparatua auitable for filtering water through a carbon 
block. Oscai Hennings. U. S. 1,941,895, Jan. 2 
Structural features. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering water on a large scale. 
Joseph Weinstdn. U. S 1,942,584, Jan. 9. Struc- 
tural features. 

Apparatus for controlling the supply of gas, e. g., 
chieme, to be mixed wim liquid, e. g., water. BlU 
Brothers (Manchester 1927) Ltd., Charles G. Benson 
and Albert M. Mitchell. Brit. 398,491, Sept. 7, 1933 

Apparatus for adding proportionate quantities of reteent 
to a stream of liquid, used for water-softening. Usiicd 
Water Softeners Ltd. and Hubert G. Marigny. Brit 
399,633, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Softening water. Wtp. H. Piper and Clcnsol Ltd 
Brit. 398^48, Sept. 14, 1933. HiO for domestic use 
is softened by blocks of NaiP 04 , with small amts, of a 
binder, e. g., amylum, and a substance that retards the 
action, e g., glutin, placed in the supply tank. 

Base-ezdiange gels. Permutit A.-G. Ger. 580,711, 
July 14, ig^Cl. 12i. 38.01). See Brit. 319,746 (C. A. 
24,2528). 

Water-softening apparatus for use with baae-exchange 
material. Andrew J. Dotterweich (to Automatic Water 
Softener Co.). U. S. 1,942, 807-<8, Jan. 9. Structural 
and operative details are described. 

Base-exchange water-aoftening apparatus. Leon Cculc- 
mans. Brit. 398,756, Sept. 21, 1^3. 

Small portable baae-exchange water softener. Hemy 
L. Tett and Geo. S. Tett. Brit. 309,514, Oct. 6, 1933. 

Steam generator auitable for making up feed water 
for beilera. Clifford L. Burnham. U. S. l,943,10<f, 
Jan. 9. Numerous structural details are described. 

Sedimentation apparatus. The Doir Co., Inc. Bnt 
399,297, Oct. 5, 19381 

Dirinfecting-apparatua for water-waste preventers 
Frederick H. Dobson. Brit. 399,603, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Distributors for sewage, etc. James Hopwood and 
George Utley. Brit. 398,773, Sept. 21, 1933. 

Sewage-aludge digestion tank. The Dorr Co., Inc 
Brit 899,208, Oct. 5, 1933. 
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M S ANDERSON 

Professor A. A. J. de Sigmond and aoil science. R6bcrt 
Ballenegger. MesSgaedasdgi Kutatdsok 6, 403-5(1933). ^ 

S. S. de Fio&ly 

Composition of the forest floor layers under different 
forest types on fiie same aoil type. F. J. Alway, Joseph 
Kittredgc and W. L Methlcy. Soil Set. 36, 387-98 
(1933) ;^cf. C. A. 27, 3547.— A chem. study b made of 
the forest floor of jack pine, Norway pine, white pine 
and maple-basswood. With all 4 types a progressive 
increase b found m the percentage of ash, lime and N, 


AND K. D. JACOB 

together with a decrease in acidity, on passing from the 
* litter to the duff and from the duff to the leaf mold. In 
chem. character the matcriab from maple-basswc^ 
differs widely from those from the pines, being much higher 
in lime and in N, P, K and S. The ac^ty of fr^Y 
fallen leaves from tte different kinds of trees shows little 
variation but the duff and leaf mold of the maple-bas^ocri 
b UMt add. Freahly fallen leaves are dosdy similar m 
compn. to those of underlying litter. M. S. Anderson 
DurtrilmfiiMi of vdatlle matter, Umo and nttragan among 
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litltr»dDS«ftdltifflMddiiftdirdiflte«ntlo^ F, 
J. Alway* W. T. Met^ md O. R. YouAfC. So& Sei. 
36, 299-407(1^); cf. pieoeding abstr.— Litter, duff, 
leaf mcdd and aurface soil were studied from 4 forest types, 
jack pine, Norway pine, white pine and sugar maple- 
basswood, SR growing on Cass Lake fine sand. Detns. 
were made of the wts. per unit area of volatile matter, 
lime and N. Maple-basswood had the least Utter and duff, 
but the most leaf mold. It.also had the largest amts, of 
CaO and N. Both of these constituents were much less 
in each of the pines. The N content of the surface 2.75 
in. erf mineral soil was only 5-15% of the amt. in the 
overlying org. layers. The CaO per unit area sol. in aqua 
regia was greater in this surface layer than in the forest 
floor in each case. • M. S. Anderson 

The course of the weatheSig processes in the marine 
clay deposits of Holland. D. J. Hissink. MeUmdasdgji 
KtOcUdsok 6, 467-73 (1933) (in English). — Polder soils 
become slowly poorer in lime and humus. The N content 
increases somewhat. Av. PiOi content is 0.2%. Lime 
is slowly removed and replaced by Mg and by alka- 
lies. The Pu value decreases. S. S. de Pin^ly 

A study of some salt-water-flooded soUa on the eastern 
shore of Virginia. Jackson B. Hester. Soil Sci, 36, 
427-34(1933). — ^A study is made of soils of the baystde 
area of Virginia after a severe storm which flooded the 
land with salt water. The flooded soils freshly cultivated 
tcKik up more NaCl than did the soils not cultivated. 
Considerable replaceable Ca was removed from the 
soil, whereas Mg was increased by flooding. After the 
salts were leached out of the flooded soil their ^ues 
were distinctly higher than those of the corresponding 
natural soil. Germination studies with a variety of 
vegetables showed 0.2% NaCl to be injurious in light 
sandy soils low in org. matter. The addn. of Ca(NOs)s 
or lime decreased the toxic action. Lime facilitated 
leaching and stimulated plant growth. The presence of 
org. matter reduced the toxicity of NaCl to plants. 

M. S. Anderson 

The effect of additions of certain Colorado soUs upon 
the nitrogen balance of a Tennessee soil. C. A. Mooers, 
W. H. Mucintirc and J. B. Young. Soil Sci. 36, 361-8 
(1933). — A study is made of the influence of 2 Colorado 
soils of high nitrifying and fixing capacities upon a Tennes- 
s(*e soil . Admix ts. of 1 % of Colorado soil with Cumberland 
clay was made in lysimeters. During the first year the 
outgo of ammoniacal and nitrite N was considerably 
increased in the presence of the Colorado soils. After the 
first year the outgo of N was exclusively in nitrate form 
and over the longer period of time the unusual properties 
of the Colorado soils were not maintained nor were they 
transmitted to the Tennessee soil. M. S. Anderson 
The effect of additions of certain Colorado soiU upon 
fhe outgo of bases, chlorides and sulfatea from a Tennes- 
see soil. W. H. Maclntirc, W. M. Shaw, B. Robinson 
and K. H. Sanders. Soil Sci, 36, 435-46(1933); cf. 
preceding abstr.— Two calcareous soils from Colorado, the 
C'^and Junction sandy loam and Rocky Ford clay, were 
mixed vrith Cumberland clay loam from Tennessee. The 
soil mixts. were made in lysimeters and the outgo of various 
ions was detd. Chem. analyses of each of the soils were 
made by 3 different procedures, by means of digestion 
with HCl, sp. gr. 1.116, leaching with 0.02 N HCl and 
extn. with HsO. One lb. of Cerforado soil was mixed 
with lOO lb. of the Tennessee soil and in some cases dover 
hay, limestone and NaQf were added. The addns. of 
both Colorado soils caus^ a 9.6% increase in the outgo 
of Ca, which was much less than the effect produced by 
clover hay. The outgo of Mg was increased by dover 
hay, depressed by limestone, and unaffected by NaCl 
addns. The large amt. of Ns in the Grand Junction 
soil was rapidly leached out. Anion outgo was variable, 
in general, limestone and dover-hay supii||ement8 affected 
the leachings mote than did the sddns. of the western 
soils. M. S. Anderson 

The etwenttil naturo of alkali sdli mi methods lor 
their rediiniition. W. P. Kdley. Mmig/atiiasdii Kutald- 
sok 6, 48^58(1988) (in English).— The Na content <rf 


t American alkali eofls tinnsforms the adsorption complex 
of the soil and the qualities of the soil, depending on 
the conen. and quali^ of salts. The soih also contain 
lime carbonates or si&cates that have a good effect in 
reclamation. Redaniation consists of removal of noxious 
salts and repladng adsorbed Na by Ca. S. 8. de F. 

Alkali aoUa of Spain: Their eystematic place according 
to their chemical coittpositiim and vegetation. Emile 
^ Huguct dd Villar. MMgjudasdgi Kulatdsok 6, 510-21 
(1933) (in French).— Two types of Spanish alladi soils 
are (1) black, Mn-contg. and (2) red, poor in lime but 
not identical with terra rossa. Both contain significant 
amounts of Na and Mg, but relatively little exchangeable 
Ca. S. S. de Fi&ly 

Newer resulta on the redamation of calcaxeeua alkali 
Boils. Jiinos Di Gloria. Metdg^udasdgi Kutatdsok 6, 
291-8(1933). — Alkali soils of the Great Hungarian Plain 
3 contg. both CaCOa and NatCOi can be r^aimed by 
cabined treatment with ‘*Acifer’' and nitrogen fer- 
tilisers. “Acifer," a malcriai contg. absorbed H1SO4 and 
A1 i(S 04 )i, when used alone improved the physical struc- 
ture of the soil but did not increase the 3ricld of hay. 
Greatest yields were obtained by using “Acifer N,” in 
which HNOi as wdl as HaS04 is absorbed. S. S. de F. 

A new method for estimating replaceable sodium and 
potassium in soils. Amar Nath Puri. Soil Sci, 36, 
^ 355-0(1933). — Replaceable Na and K are extd. from soil 
by Ba(OH)t soln. From 10 to 20 g. of soil is shaken with 
100 cc. of 0.2 JV NaOH for 2 hrs., filtered through paper 
on a Buchner funnd and the soil residue leached with 100- 
cc. portions of 0.1 A Ba(OH), until a total of 1000 cc. is 
obtained. Phenolphthalein is then added to the ext. 
and COs passed through until the color disappears. 
After the insol. carbonates have settled the clear filtrate 
3 is titrated, with methyl orange as an indicator. This 
method gives total univalent bases, i. e,, both Na and K. 
If desired, these may be converted to sulfates, ignited, 
and the K and Na contents calcd. M. S. Andmon 
Lyaimeter Btudies at Aberdeen. J. Hendrick. Jl/es3- 
gazaasdgi Kutatdsok 6, 600-0(1033) (in English) .—The 
N of NH4 fertilixers spread on the soil surface was found 
in the subsoil water as nitrate, without any material loss. 
The large amount of supe^hosphate added was fixed by 
the soil; the water contained no traces of PiO». Small 
amounts of K were found in the water, which also con- 
tained much time and Mg, although the original soil did 
not contain CslCO$, About the same amount of nutrient 
was washed out by the filtering soil water in unfertilised 
plots, fertilised plots and plots treated with fertilizer |ilus 
lime. S. S. de Fin41y 

Water content of aoil coUoids as related to their diemical 
compoaltion. L. D. Baver and Glen M. Homer. Soil 
Sci, 36, 329-53(1933).— The relationship between HiO 
content and various diem, properties of soil coUoids is 
studied. Colloids were treated with 6% HiOa to remove 
org. matter and were extd. with alternate treatments 
of 0.1 N HCl and 2% NaiCOi to remove free oxides of Al, 
Fe and Si. The HtO adsorb^ over 3.3% Hi^4 was not 
greatly affected by the nature of the coUdd but the 
hygroBCOpicity over 30% HtS04 increased with the 
SiOi/RfOk ratio while the combined HiO decreased. 
Adsorption of HsO was also influenced by the cations 
with which the days were said. The order of influence 
was: H > Ca > Li 5 Mg > Na5 Ba > K. Removal 
of org. matter and extn. with dil. HCl and with NaiCOi 
had little effect on HtO adoorptioa. Water was removed 
by heating the coUoidB at various temps, from 60^ to 800^. 
The temp.-HiO curves of soils and of bentonite were 
sigmoidal in shape with distinct points of inflection. These 
curves suggest that there are at least 2 kinds of KgO 
retained by the colloid. It is suggested that combined 
HiO should represent that which is a part of the crystal 
lattice erf the cdloid. Temp.-HiO loss curves indicate 
that the cdUoidal materials of various soils are different. 
The nature of the exchangeable cations affects HjO re- 
moved below 250^ but has slight effect at higher temps. 
Tlie theory that the same base-exchange material is 
lespottBible lor cation exchange In bentonite and in day is 
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questioned in the Ught of the data presented. 

M. S. Anderson 


Solobilitf laws end soQ analysis. Th. Saidcl. Afesd- 
COidasdgi KuUUdsok 6, 481-^8(1933) (in German).— 
Equations showing the relation of the soil compcments 
obtained by a single soil extn. to those remaining in the 
soil can be used for the detn. of contents of sol. salts in 
sdls, for the detn. of exchangeable H, for the explanation 
of hydrolytic and exchange acidity, for the detn. of T 
values, and for the detn. of K and PsO« in soils significant 
from the plant-physiological point of view. S. S. de F. 

A method for contlnuoua automatic extraction of soils. 
J. C. Russell. SoU Set. 36. 447-50(1933).— An app. is 
described which is suitable for extg. soils with HiO or with 
various sedns. used for base exchange. About 50 cc. of 
llfO is adequate to remove the sol. chlorides from a 40-g. 
sample of silt loam soil. Extn. for base-exchange studies 
requires a vol. of 250 cc. of ext. from 20 g. of soil. Dried 
samples give much dearer exts. than the same soils 
in a moist condition. Saline soils often give muddy 
exts. and also may become impervious when the bulk 
of the sol. salts is removed. M. S. Anderson 

Modificaticin of the pu value of africultuial aoils by lime. 
Maurice D6rib£r£. Bev. maUrtaux construction trav. 
publics 1934, 3-* 8. — A discussion of various methods for 
measuring the pn of soils and of the changes in Ph effected 
by addns. of lime. Exptl. data are presented on 5 soils. 
Kquil. after addn. was established after about 20-5 days. 
Fifty-four references. Karl Kammermeycr 

The migration of salts in soil. Hans Erlenmeycr. 
Ckem. Erde 8. 317-20(1933). — ^A filter plate was set on a 
inixt. of 100 g. of dry sand and 25 g. of NaNOi. Water 
vapor diffusing through the sand from beneath after 61 
days caused 1.39 g. <k the hygroscopic salt to enter the 
filter. This result was not found for KOI. Conclusion: 
Migration of salts in soil may be effected by water vapor 
in Xht absence of ground or capillary H 2 O. P. S. R. 

The measurement of temperature near the soil. C. K. 
Brazier and L. Kbl6. Compt. rend. acad. agr. France 19. 
1050-4(1933).— A discussion of the factors entering into 
the measureimmt of temps, near the soil (witliin a few 
cm.}. The factors considered are the mass and nature of 
the thermometer liquid, shape of the reservoir, condition 
of the reservoir surface and radiation. The shape of the 
reservoir, whose surface must be in good condition, has 
little effect on the readings but it was found that Hg 
thermometers gave higher readings than ale. thermom- 
eters. Radiation has the most important effect on such 
detns. and causes high readings. In order to correlate 
these temps, with plant growth they must be better 
defined. J. R. Adams 


Coagulatioii of the soil fraction smaller than 0.002 nun. 
in diameter as effected by hydrogen ions of hydrochloric 
and acetic acids. A. Musierowicz and L. Smolik. Polish 
Agr. ForesUU Ann. 25. 303-12(1931) (312 in Gennaii).— 
Orthokinctic coagulation of a soil fraction smaller than 
0.002 mm. in diam. is enhanced as the concii. of H ions 
of HCl and AcOH increases in the range: Pu 3.87-2.01. 
At equal pu values AcOH effects stronger coagulation 
than HCl. At smaller Pu, a decrease of the degree of 
coagulation is observed with HCl. It could not be ascer- 
tained. whether this decrease is effected by chera. action 
of the acid, or by a change in the elec, charge of the soil 
particles. J.Wiertelak 

Neubauer indicationB for soil nutrients considered with 
respect to particular crops and fertility levels on an ex- 
teneive senes of East Prussian soils trim estates differing 
In aise and soil. S. Goy. Z. Pflanzmrrn&hr., Diingung 
Bodenk. 12B, 529-44(1933). — It is concluded that the 
growth of 1 ^ seedlings in the Ne.ubaucr test (cf. 6'. A. 18, 
877) on soil samples is not an entirely satisfactory basis 
for fertilizer recommendations, iiince different crops vary 
so widely in their requirements. Comi^rison with yield 
records 4ndicates thc.r the interpretation of test data 
must not be too arbitrary; economic factors and cultural 
practices which cannot be considered in any test are 
impentant. C. J. Si^hollenberger 

Sxbaostion of nitrogen and potaMum from potato 
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mother tobem as influenced by defldenqr of these nu- 
triente In die eoU. Kazimierz Strzemiefiaki. PoUsh 
Porestal Ann. 26, 191-204(1931) (203-4 in English) 
The N and K store of the mother tuber is essential 
for the young plant in the first period of vegetation if 
grown in soil deficient in N or KiO. E. g., the mother 
tuber supplied 84% of the total amt. of N and 97% of 
KK) assimilated by young plants on plots deficient in N 
or K*0, reap. J. Wiertclak 

Influence of soil reaction on the fertilizing effect of 
calcium cygnamide. J. Krotowicz6wna. Polish Atr. 
ForesUd Ann. 25, 235-72(1931) (272 in German) .—CaCN, 
added to soils of different acidities in pot expts. exhibited 
a good fertilizing action in tlie range 4-8. The 
crop increase was slightly higher in acidic as compared 
with neutral soils. In heavy soils of varying pu i^ues 
CaCNt gives as good results as NaNOi. J. W. 

Microbiology of the soil. VII. Nitrifying organisms. 
S. VinogradskiV. Ann. insi. Pasteur 50, 350-432(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 1438. — The activity of nitrifying organisms 
is inhibited by certain org. nutrient-coutg. materials, 
and nitrification docs not occur until the miefbbial miner- 
alization of these is practically complete. NHs, even in 
small conens., retards the development of NUrohacter, 
which docs not become active until NHi is almost en- 
tirely converted into nitrite. The isolation of a no. of 
species of nitrifying organisms on SiOi-gel media is de- 
scribed. The general pu range of activity is 6.(K9.2. 
Certain species of NUrosomonas tolerate pu < 6.0. The 
distribution and activity of certain species in soils of 
different types are recorded. B. C. A. 

Fixation and exchange of certain anions by soil colloids. 
A. Dcmolon. MezSgazdasdgi Kutaldsok 6, 4744^(19^3) 
(ill French). — In the flocculation of colloidal clay by K 
salts the limit value {i. e., the min. amt. of salt required) 
increased with the OH -ion conen. of the medium. 'J'kie 
increase was rapid between Pa 7 and 8. The limit value 
at const, pu varies with the kind of ion. The inactive 
salts have small incils. and large diffusion capacities: the 
active salts have higher valencies, often being complexes 
and large mols. The adsorption of these by the clays 
increases their negative charge. The solution of assimi- 
lable p20b is in part an exchange process. 8. S. dc F. 

A rapid method for identifying the bacteria in nodules 
of legumes. P. M. Clark and Ray Hansen. Soil Sci. 
36 , 369-74(1933). — A rapid method for identifying the 
organisms in the nodules of legumes is described with the 
nodule as antigen. M . S. Anderson 

The relation of phosphorus to biological nitrogen 
fixation and conformi^ to tbe law of decreasing increment. 
RolKsrt A. Ocene. SoU Sci. 36 , 383-0(1933).— The 
P requirements of Azolobacter arc very small. The relation 
of available P to N fixed follows the law of decreasing 
increment. Small addns. of phosphate to a soil deficient 
in P will produce a greater response than subsequent addns. 
which may be even larger. M. S. Anderson 

^mubiotic nitrogen fixation in the genus Casuarina. 
Harold Mowry . SoU Sci. 36 , 409-26(1933) .—Trees of the 
genus Casuarina are among the non-leguminotis ]>lants 
having nodules on their roots. It is shown that such platits 
fix atm. N in the nodules and that the relation of the host 
and casual organism of the nodule is one of mutualistic 
symbiosis. M. S. Anderson 

Nitrogen fixation and nitrification in untreated and 
reclaimed •ikaii goUg containing lime and soda. 1* 
Imre Ihrettenhoffcr. KiserMt^Kodentinyik 36 , 78-108 
(1933). — The structural changes caused by the reclama- 
tion improved the biol. qualities of soils. Alkali soils 
with a lower content of salts, chiefly of soda, showed 
after reclaiming a considerable increase of nitrification 
activity and almost reached the nitrate formation of 
excdlent loamy soils without soda content. ^ The best 
results were obtained when H1SO4 or bauxite with sulfuric 
acid or Ca804 was used for reclamation. Alkali soils 
which contained much more salts and soda showed less 
or no nitrification activity at all. The loss of ammonia 
was due to the essentially smaller basicity in rmaimed 
soils. S. S. de Finfily 
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Furflunr studidt on Hie lolalion between the cexbon ‘ 
tBiiiiiile.8on and nitfOKen flxetiiA in lecualnotte plente. 
C. B. Georgia P. S. Orcutt and P. W. WUaon. SaU Sci. 
36 , 375-82(1933). — Growth of red clover plants is mem! 
markedly influenced by the partial pressure of COi than 
by the total quantity available. liuge increases in dry 
wt. and in N fixed accompany an increase of CQi pressure 
from 0.03 to 0.1%. Clover plants supplied with glucose 
and sucrose in the nutrient soln. show an increase in both , 
dry wt. and N fixed evenjn conens. of carlK>hydrate 
as low as 0.1%. However, higher conens. are more effec- 
tive. The addn. of mannitol to inocculated red clover 
plants does not cause an increase in N fixed and when the 
conen. exceeds 0.25-0.50% the influence is detrimental. 
Red clover and sweet clover plants when inoculated with a 
lion-homologous species of jhizobia die of N starvation 
even though carbohydrate IMumiahcd the bacteria. I'hls 
indicates that sol. N compns. capable of beii^ used by 
the plant are not fixed by free living forms of rhisobia. 

M. S. Anderson 

Double superphosphates. L. E. Berlin. Min^aln. 
Oudobr, 1, 41-~8(1932); Chitnie fir industrie 30 , 000; 
cf. C. A. A, 264*. — A discussion of their prepn. from 
apatite concentrates and from phosphorites. A. P.-C. 

Comparison of the action of ground phosphorite and 
supeipnosphate. D. V. Druzhitiin and Z. I. Stroganova. 
MMraln, Oudohr, 1, 63-70(1932); Chimie fir industrie 
30, 705. — In soils of low alky. (^-60% bases) applica- 
tion of a double dose of ground phosphorite gives tetter 
results with cereals than supen)hosphates. I'hcsc soils 
also require an intense liming (up to 38%), and it is 
therefore necessary to det. in each case the nature of the 
[ertilixer treatment required (lime or phosphorite) or 
the best method of combining the 2 so as not to weaken 
the effects of the phosphorite; e, g., in strongly acid soils 
(peat, etc.), a phosphorite treatment can be followed by a 
nioderate liming. With soils in which the alky, varies 
from GO to 70% bases, and wliicli in addn. lack PsOi, a 
double dose of phosphorite gives at least as good results 
as a single dose of superphosphate; in such a case liming 
is of secondary importance. When the soil contains over 
70% bases, supen>hosphatc is preferable to phosphorite; 
but in the event of a pronounced PsOi deficiency use of 
phosphorite is still rational, especially if a cereal crop is 
followed by a clover crop. A. Papineau-Coutiire 
The ^osphoric add requirement of Swiss cultivated 
soils. K. Trunhiger. Phosphorsdure 3 , 420-8(1933). — 
111 74% of the expts. with pho^hate-free "fertilizers, less 
than half the yield of hay ordinarily obtained by com- 
plete fertilization was found. In 48% of the coses where 
KsO was omitted less than half the normal yield was 
obtained. The detn. of PiOi and KiO in the ash of the 
first crop of hay showed that 75-88% of the soils were 
deficient in PsOi. The percentage decreased frdm 87- 
b0% in 1921 to 74-87% in 1931, which corresponds with 
the increased use of Thomas slag* The KaO deficiency 
was negligible. K. C. Beeson 

The phosidiate requirementa of Java sugar-cane soils. 
O. A. Neeb. Arch. Suikerind. Ill Mededeel. Proefsta. 
Java-Suikerind. 41 , 1031-88(1933). — Previous literature 
on the detn. of available PaOf Ih soils is reviewed. It was 
found that extn. with HsO is the best method, but it is 
necessary to use vaiiring ratios of soil to HaO, from 1 : 100 
to 1 :0.75. The amts, of PaOi found by the ccruleomolyb- 
dale procedure were plotted against the ratios, and an 
approx, figure for the PtO& in the soil soln. was detd. 
hy extrapolation. The wirve also shows to what extent 
the soil is able to yield PaOi to the soil sdn. The power 
of the scnl to bind PaO» was detd. by shaking with a soln. 
of Ca(H|P 04 )s; in about a month a new equil. between 
the PaOi in the soil and in the soil soln. is established. 
The increase in the PaOi conen. in the soil soln., caused by 
application of P fertilizer, could thus be measured. The 
phosphate content of the soil, and its poprer to bind PsOi, 
do not go parallel. A comparison between the PsOi soly. 
curves and the results of field tests showed good correla- 
tion for black, gray and grayirii brown soils. In yellow, 
brown and soils the power to bind appears to 


1 give a better measure of the PsOi requirements than does 
the soly. curve. No relation was found between the 
SiOi coutent of aq. soil exts. and the effect of PsOs indi- 
cated by .field tests, lit some cases a high conen. of 
exchangeable tmses in the soil increased the PaOi content 
of the aq. soil exts. In the future the new metheid, which 
is tedious, should he applied only to soil tyttes, but not to 
individual test plots, except in dmibtful cases. 

2 F. W. Zerban 
Plant nutrients of Finnish soils. B. Aarnio. Ma6- 

iosdasdfi Kutaidsok '6, 432-8(1933) (in German). — ^The 
mechamcal compn. fluid the ratio SiOitAliOi vary in 
ttoslglacial Piimish soils. They are low in N and in 
efl»ily sol. KtO and PiO*. Finnish forest soils are somewhat 
richer, peat soils much poorer. S. S. de Pin&ly 

Plant nutrients which the farmer supplies in fertilisers 
unintentionally or not at all. Werner Scholz. Z. Pflam- 

3 euemdhr.t Dtlngung Bodenk. IdB, 12-22(1934). — ^A review 

of knowledge concerning elements cssentid for (dant 
growth but not generally considered in fertilizer analyses. 
Several hundred references. C. J. Schollenberger 

The prolonged action of fertilizers. Henri Blin. J. agr. 
prat, 97 , 381-2(1933). — ^An expt. is cited which show.s 
the delayed or prolonged action of fertilizers on a stand of 
wheat following a sugar-beet crop. This delayed action 
Is more marked after an abtuidaiit crop which will leave 

^ in the soil, in addn. to the unused fertilizer already there, 
a large amt. of unused residue, i. e., leaves, roots, etc. 

]. R. Adams 

Fertilizer experiments on sodium-csrbonate-containing 
alkali soils. Sfindor Herke. Mezdgazdasdgi Kutatdsok 
6, 372-95(1933). — Atropis limosa grows tolerably well 
on alkali soils. In tbe soils studied, poor growth of 
Atropis was caused by N deficiency. Fertilization with 

3 N fertilizers caused a 500 to 9000% increase of Atropis 
harvest. Nitrate N and ammonia N were assimilated 
most easily; cyanamide N had a harmful effect. Am- 
monia N hud in moist soils almost the same effect as 
nitrate N. S. S. de Pin&ly 

Influence of ferfllizers on the qualitv of wheat. Erzsfibet 
Roseiibluh. Mesdgatdasdgi Kutatdsok 6, 340-61(1933). — 
Analyses cure given of soils and of the wheat produced. 
K increased the seed wt. P diminished the amt. of gluten ; 
N increased it. The unfavorable effect of P can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the soils contained much more P 
than N and addn. of .superphosphate meule the ratio 
unfavorable. Plots contg. relatively less P showed the 
highest gluten contents when treated with complete 
fertilizers. S. S. de Fin&ly 

Does fertilization influence the baking quality of bread 
gndn? M. P. Neumann and J. Lemmerzahl. Z. Pflan^^ 
enerndhr., Dungung Bodenk. 12B, 544-51(1933); cf. 
C. A. 18 , 2402. — The subject is briefly reviewed with the 
conclusion that tlie baking quality of flour from grain 
grown with com. fertilizers is not significaiitly different 
for that reflUM>n, and on the av. is certainly not inferior. 

C. J. Schollenberger 

Decomposition of farm manure in the soil. M. V. 
Katabimov. Mineraln. (Judobr. 1, 81-91(1932); Chimie 
fif industrie 30 , 705.— In tlie course of the ^compn. in 
the soil of fresh straw farm manure, there is a certfun 
decrease in the inorg. N cofitent, due proliably to its 
biol. fixation. This occurs during the Ist month; it is 
most pronounced when the dose of manure is 4%. On 
the other hand, it is less with fresh peat manure flmd 
practically nonexistent with fermented straw or peat 
manures. Ammonification of org. N increases riightly 
though decompn. of fresh mcuiure, but is unaffected by 
fermented manures. Decompn. of fresh manures in- 
creases nitrification; the latter increases to a smaller 
extent by decompn. of fermented peat manure and is 
unaffected by fermented straw mwure. Inorg. N is 
present in the sail In 2 forms during the decompn. of 
manures: ammonlacal and nitric; nitrous N is present 
only during the 1st month. HflO-sol. NHa is present only 
during the let 3 months, and constitutes only a negligible 
proportion of the absorbed NHs. After 10-18 months, 
the amt, of nitrate N present in the sml is much greater 
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I tlwt praM&t fai'tlie crifiiul anil and nuinre. Adda, 
of CaCOk to the eoH conmderably Increaaes the inoit. 
N content by intenufying nitrification. Oeoomim. at 
manure also IncreaBea the proportion of HiO-aol. CaO; 
this is more pronounced with fresh than with fe rm ente d 
manures. The increase in the inorg. N content of the 
soil ts moat pronounced with straw manures. The ^ 
of the soil varies but little during the deeompn. of the 
manure. A. Papineau-Couture 

Controlled manure fermentation. Paul Bhrenberg. 
Z. jyiangenemdhr., Mngunf Bodenk. 12 B, 551-4(1083).-«* 
Review. Recent expts. indicate increased loss m N and 
dry matter with hot fermentation as compared with cefid^ 
with some gain in spreading qualities. A greater propor- 
tion of the N remains as NHt with cold fermentation, 
but either treatment is superior to ottiinary storage. 
Destruction of weed seeds is not an important factor, as 
few survive in manure, however treated. C. J. S. 

Resulta of field experiments with hlaat-lafiiace dag. 
H. Kappen. Z. PJlansmemakr., DUngung Bodenk. 13B, 
22-36(1034). — Increases in small grab, sugitf beet and 
potato crops from field plots on various acid smls are 
taken as indexes to the comparative values of ground 
limestone and (or) burned lime, granulated, coarsely, 
medium or finely ground blast-furnace slag. These liming 
materials were applied according to CaO contents at 
light and heavy rates corresponding to each soil’s indi- 
cations for exchatt^ and hydrol^c acidity, reap. Crop 
increases from liming were not in all cases significant; 
those from slag were usually equal or superior to those from 
limestone at equiv. rates. In these expts. with dag, CaO 
content appeared to be more important than fineness. 
At equiv. rates of application, burned lime was most 
effective in raising soil p^i, limestone next and slag least; 
large applications of the latter had comparatively little 
effect in this respect. No adverse effects from CaS in 
slag were noted. Slag is considered to be of special value 
for light soils and peat, both as a source dt CaO and 
colloidal SiOi. C. J . SchoUenberger 

The action of potaadum fertUixera upon undaaumble 
idtrogen in the sugar beet. S. 1. Lipman. Nauk, Zapiski 
Teumofooi Prom, 32, 101-12(1033). — K fertilizers do not 
always decrease in beets the percentage of N interferii^ 
in sugar manuf. The action of K on the N content is 
detd. by the ratio of nutritive elements in the soil. In the 
presence of a large excess of N, small portions of K (with 
on increase of tmt crop) increase the amt. of N in the 
beets. On the other hand, in the presence of a small 
amt. of N in the soil, K decreases the percentage of N in 
the beets. Among K fertilizers sylvinite is the most 
powerful in decreasing the N content in beets. V. £. B. 

Ammoniatioii of waste sulfite liquor and its posdble 
utUizarion as a fertilizer material. Max Phillips, M. J. 
Goss, B. E. Brown and P. R. Reid. J, Wash. A^. Set. 
24, l-fi(1934) . — ^The authors present a prdiminary report 
of their work on the pressure ammoniation of waste sulfite 
liquor with a view to its utilization as a fertilizer. A 
piquet contg. up to 10% Ni, of which only a negUzble 
amt. was present as NH 4 salts, was obtained. Ammonia- 
tion was carried out in 2 steel bombs, which revolved in an 
oil bath at temps, of 200^ and 220^ for periods of 4-20 
hrs. Highest yields were bbtained at 20 hrs. and 220**. 
The preliminary series of expts. used the ammoniated 
product as a fertilizer for growing millet under controlled 
eondhioDs as compared with ( 1 ) superphosphate and 
muriate of potash, (2) dried bl^, (3) NaN 08 -(NH 4 )r* 
SO4. The product was superior to ( 1 ), but slightly in- 
ferior to ( 2 ) and (3). Further expts. indicated that Uie N 
in the ammoniated product was made available over a 
longer period of time than either the dried blood or inorg. 
•alts. G. H. Young 

Bfleete of hydrogen- and ahiminum-ion eoncenkmuon 
on eoote damping-off. L. W. R. Jackson. Pkyfs- 
pailudogy 23, 18(1^). B. C. A. 

Effect of aulfurie add and aluminum eolfide on foil 
when need for the control of damping-off of ooniferi. 
L.W.R. Jackson. FhylPpatketegy2Z^{im). 

P. C. Ar 


1 Mfnr in egskuharo. Emm. Fdasi-Bioot. Cktmb ^ 
indstOHe 30, 633-4(1083); ef. Bertrand and aiUMMefai, 
C. A. 27, 1441.— PreUnUiiary fidd expts. carried out in 
Peru cm cotton and vines confirmed as regards free 8 
B. and S.'s findings as to the value of sulfates. The re- 
sults are of particular importanoe as th^ indicate t^t 
the use of free S, either akme or in conjunction with CaO, 
can cheede cotton wilt and other plant diseases and can 

2 permit of continued cultivation of cotton in sdl repeatedly 

fertilized with guano, in spite of the fact that the latter 
would naturally tend to increase the soil acidity continu- 
ously. A. Papineau-Oouture 

The part played by hydrofluoric add In the noxiouaness 
of flte Meuse Valley fog in 1030. Joseph Mage and 
Georges Batta. Chimie fir industrio 30, 787-8(1933); 
cf. C. A. 26, 3868. — A further explanation is given of the 
reasons why HP and other F oompds. given off from a 

3 PfOi-fertilizer factory in the affected district could not be 
considered as the cmly or the main factor in the numerous 
deaths caused by the fog of Dec., 1930. A. P.-C. 

The dctennlnation of the distributhm cf partldc dzes 
in lead arsenate apn^a. P. J. Clark. iVinq Zealand J. 
Sei. Tech. 15, 183-7(1933). — ^The sedimentation method 
of Calbeck and Hamer was used with modifications. 
The amt. of suspensum settling in the scale pan was found 

4 to be less than the theoretical amt., and the loss was 

different for different sizes. This effect was overcome 
by means of a cvlindrical pan 9.1 cm. long suspended in a 
2-1. beaker. Tne analyses of 3 sprays in*'the range 6 to 
> 74 microns are tabulated. P. S. Seller 

A new method of combating heart and dry rot of l^eets. 
K. Meyer-Hermann. Deul. Landw. Presse 60,. \ 194, 
205(1933).— Ten plats of sujsar beets were treated ' with 
varying amts, of borax ranging up to 30 kg, per hq. by 

5 dissolving the borax in 10 1 . of water and sprinkling it 

along the newly made drifi. The no. of diseased beets 
was reduced in all cases, but a max. effect was obtained 
when 20 kg. of borax was used. The yield was doubled 
over that when no borax was used, and the no. of diseased 
beets was reduced 90%. The sugar content was increased 
from 6 .M to 7.05%, and the sugar yiaXd was increased 
from 43.5 kg./ha. to 61.6 kg./ba. K. C. Beeson 

5 Protection against tobacco diBcascs. I. Comparative 
exaxB^tiona of physiological effects of mercuxy-con- 
taining disinfectants on tobacco seeds and microikganisms 
spread ^ means of seeds. Gyfirgy Komlfissy. Kish^ 
iMgyi KMemfnyek 36, 134-61 U933).— The disinfectant 
••Higor*' did not kill AUemaria; ‘•Higosaa," Germisan, 
Tillantin and Uspulun did kill it. S. S. de Finely 

Chlorales and the destruction of crowfoots. G. Fron. 
J. agr. prat. 97, 499-501(1933).— NaaO. used for the 

7 destruction of plants of the crowfoot family in wheat fields 
attack# both the wheat and the weed. With the wheat 
the harmful effect is only temporary and on harvesting there 
is little difference betvpeen the yirid from the treated and 
untreated wheat. While the destructive action on this 
group of weeds is slower it oontiuues until the weeds, or 
at least the germinative power of their seeds, is destroyed. 
When NaQOi is replac^ by KClCla the recovery of the 

a wheat from the initial treatment is much more rapid. 

’ J. R. Adams 

Doatruction of the crowfoot in fields idsnted in cereals. 
G. Fran. Compt. rend. acad. agr. France 19, 892'^ 
(1983); cf. preceding abstr. J.R. Adams 


History of Ca phosphate, mbnophosphate, pyrophos- 
phate and orthophosphate of bone earth, plwts, etc. 
o (Speter) 2. ^mpting tube for seeds (Mach) 12. Nitrate 
^ detn. (Alten, Welland) 7. Importanoe of K to plant life 
(Honcamp) HA. Nondyeing metaUiferons sultoi^ 
phenol derive. [Insec^des] (U. S. pat. 1,948, 170) 25. 
Tertiary alkyl-substituted o-dihydroxybenzenes[sta- 
bilizers for insecticidal oompns.] (U. 8 . pat. 1,942,827) 10. 

Petara, Oeriiard: Blausiure sar Schfidliagsbdcfimpf? 
ung. Stuttgart: P, Buka. 76 pp. M. 0,80» 
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Handbuch der landwirtBchafflidiea Bakteiiolotic. 2iid 1 
cd.» reviaed by F. LdbitUi. Bd. II, Tl. 1. DOiigerfaak* 
teriologie. By O. Rttadumum. Berlin: Oebrfider 
Homtraeger. 158 pp. M. 15. Cf . C. . 27, 3735. 

TUBSSa 

Bandyft, Bda: Die Anwendung von Bisenvitriol im 
PAanzenschuta. BrUnn. 1931. 32 pp 

Sbreaberg, Paul: Die Bodenbakterien und die Bak* a 
tcrienwelt des StalldAngers. Breslau. 1030. 16 pp. 

Schlrlo, Wolfg.: Bxperimentdle Untersuchungen zur 
ICrforschung dcr BodenstruKllir. Breslau. 1931. 44 pp. 

Schubert, Helmut: Eiiifluss der Vorbehandlung der 
Boden auf die Brgebnisse dcr medianischeti Boden- 
atialyse. Bredau. 1930. 37 pp. . 


Fertilizer. Kali-Forsdiungs-Anstalt G. m. b. H. 3 
(Oskar F. Kaselitz, Hans Friedrich and Fritz Pohle, 
inventors). Ger. 587,589, Nov. 6, 1933 (Q. 16.4). 
MgNH4PO«.3HiO and MgNH4P04.Hi0 are pptd. by 
passing NHa into solns. of HiPOi or alkali phosphates and 
Mg salts at ordinary or raised temps. MgO or MgOH 
inay be used instead of Mg salts. 

Fertilizer. G. Ober & Sons Co. Ger. 587,800, Nov. 9, 
1933 (Cl. 16.1). Crude ground phosphate is made into a 
paste with aq. NHa and treated with strong mineral acid, ^ 
especially H1SO4 or H1PO4, to form a fertilizer. App. for 
the process is described. 

Fertilizer. Chemisdie Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H. and 
Hermann Oehme. Ger. 587,954, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 
Iti.l). A mixed fertilizer is formed in a continuous 


operation by treating Cai(P04)i satd. with nonvolatile 
mineral add, with a cuirent of NH|. 

Inseetiddea. Wm. J. Flaskett. Brit. 399,898, Oct. 
19, 1933. A liquid to be sprayed for destrosring vermin 
consists of 1 lb. camphor dissolved in 1 gal turpentine. 

Insecticide and inaectifuge. Elmer W. Adams and 
George M. McNulty (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.) . U. S. 
1,942,892, Jan. 9. A furoic add ester such as the butyl 
or benryl ester is used with a mineral oil to form a compn. 
suitable for combating flics, etc. 

Bactericide and fungidde. Wm. J. Liipfcrt. U. S. 
1,943,181, Jan. 9. A powder suitable for dusting on plants 
and trees comprises basic Zn sulfate mixed with Ca(OH)f . 

Lanricide. John C. Monday. V. S. 1,942,532, Jan. 9. 
A toxic innrg. salt such as Paris green has an oleaginous 
material such as I'urkey-red oil adsorbed uix)n it to pro- 
duce a waterproof and buoyant larvidde. Na amyl- 
xanthate also may be used. 

Spraying liquids. J. D. Kiedel-E. dc Hac^ii A.-G. 
(Ludwig Hess, inventors). Ger. 587,747, Nov. 7, 1933 
(Cl. 45/. 3.01). Ill spraying liquids, especially for plant 
preservation, MeCl alone or mixed with solvents b. be- 
low 100**, such as EtCl, ether, etc., is used as the pro- 
pellant. 

Rotenone extraction from plant material. Howard A. 
Jones (dedicated to the free use of the Government and 
the people). U. S. 1,942,104, Jan. 2. Plant material 
such as tuba or cub6 root is exLcl. with warm CCI4 and the 
extd. material is crystd. 

Apparatus for mixing grain or seeds with a pulverulent 
preservative material. Wm. W. Christie. Brit. 399,821, 
Oct. 9, 1933. 
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Improvements in the production of absolute alcohol. 
H. Guinot. Intern. Sugar /• 36, 24-8(1934). — Figures 
are given showing that the cost of producing abs. ale. 
IS no more than for ordinary 96.5% rectified spirits. A 
pificcss is described, by means of which pure abs. ale. 
can be obtained from the mash by utilizing the plant and 
ihstg. equipment available at any distillery. W. L. O. 

Purification of industrial alcohol. Study of the elimi- 
nation of aldehydes. U. Mircea V. lonescu and V. N. 
Cteorgcscu. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 899-909<1933). — ^The 
authors investigated a large no. of the methods in use for 
the removal of aldehydes from rectified ale. Many of the 
Tiiethods were found unsatisfactory, principally because 
ul incomplete retention of aldehydes by the reagents 
recommended or because of partial oxidation to aldj^yde 
when the ale. is distd. in air at ordinary pressure, ^heir 
work shows that oxidatioii of ale. can be avoided by distn. 
under reduced pressure. Aldehydes were completely 
removed by m-phenylenediamine-HCl, the hydrochloride 
of semicarbazide, Na bisulfite, Schiff's reagent; they 
weie removed to a lesser extent by Na sulfite. The first 2 
reagents are especially recommended. C. N. F. 

Production of pure lactic add from molasses. A. A. 
ito/hdestvenskfi. Sovel. Sakhar. 1933, No. 3-4, 37. — 
Aest results were obtained by fermentation of molasses by 
means of B. ddbrucki with addn. of 10^ barley malt 
l^t. The malt was added at 45" and this temp, main- 
tained for 30 min.; the mixt. was then kept at 52" for 30 
nun., and at 58" for 1 hit, heated to 62", and filtered. 
CaCOi was used to fix the lactic add. The product was 
treated with 1^804 and filtered, and the lactic add distd. 
with superheated steam. Lab. tests gave a 25-30% lactic 
acid that satisfies phormocopeial requirements. It is 
estd. that a 50-75% product could be obtained on the 
mdiistrial scale. Lea Buthoevden 

Antifennentative action of the phenoli M presence of 
Bubstancee which decrease the emface tenekm. Antonio 
Mossini. Chim. ind. ogr. bid. 9, 895-7(1933) .—The min. 
quantities of phend, j^-cresol, m-xylenol, ^-ethylphenol 
and thymol necessary to stop the fmentation of a fer- 


menting soln. (Willsttitter and Steibelt soln. with 
beer yeast) arc, resp., 0.8, 0.65, 0.47, 0.28, 0.1%. By 
addmg previously some substances able to diminish the 
surface tension, these percentages arc reduced as follows: 
with Na stearate 0.67, 0.59, 0.4, 0.26, 0.07; with Na 
oleate 0.5, 0.36, 0.2, 0.2, 0.06; with Na sulforidnate 0.1, 
0.05, 0.03, 0.02, 0.01. G. A. Bravo 

Clarification (of beer) by means of shavings. K. M. 
van Laer. Petit /. Brasseur 11, 496-7(1933); Chimie ^ 
industrie 30, 932. — ^The use of shavings had been largdy 
abandoned because of the difficulty of sterilizing thmu. 
Introduction of modem types that could be easily sterilized 
(metallic plates, etc.) is returning them to favor. Their 
merits are briefly discussed. A. Papineau-Couture 
Comparative studies on the nucleic acid in aak6 prese 
cake and in beer yeast. HI. The prepsration of nucleic 
add by the uee of Japanese add clay. Masaji Kimura. 
J. Soc. Chem, Ind., Japan 37, Suppl. binding 8-9(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3028. — Japanese add day was used for the 
following reasons: (1) It sets free mineral adds in con- 
tact with neutral salts, (2) it serves as a good filter, and 
(3) it adsorbs protein and other substances. The nuddc 
add was prepd. l)y one of the usual methods modified 
by the ad<hi. of Hie day. Six prepns. were made and their 
analirses, which show good agreement, are reported. 

1^1 Kummermeyer 

A vegetable extract for the purpose of appreciably 
increasing the fermentative power of yeast. Torquato De 
Vila. Atti /" congr. intern, panificanone Roma 1932, 
288-90(1933). — ^The author usra a 20% infusion of bran 
and compared it with a control composed of glucose 5 g., 
NH4NO1 10 g., K1HPO4 5 g., MgS04 2.5 g., CaiPtOi 
0.6 g., ^% l£ro4 1.6 oc., and water to 1000 oc. 

J. A. LeQerc 

The influence of various amino acids on the alcoholic 
feimentatioit of brewer’s yeast. Yuzo Tozawa and Jiro 
Horiml. FoHa Pharmacol. Japan. 17, No. 1,* 87-96 
(Breviaria 5-fl)(1983).— In the oonen. employed, only 
d-arginine and /-histidine exerted a depressant action on 
the sugar fermentation of brewer’s yeast. Their combined 
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action was not synergistic. The addn. of other amino 
adds did not increase the action of these two, nor were 
combinations of other amino acids tried effective. Neither 
the niideus nor the cell body of the yeast appeared to be 
influenced by the conen. (0.0%) of the d-arginine or 
/-histidine used. G. H. W. Lucas 

A successful method of yeast jmsersation. Rudolf 
Bertel. AUi cotigr, intern, panifiautione Roma 1932* 
39^-401(103.*!). — A description of tiie prindples embodied 
ill B.*s patents (cf. C\ A. 27, 2758). J. A. LeClerc 

Exchanges of diffusitde substances in the prepn. of 
food products. I. Prepn. of cacao fby fermentation] 
(Whymper) 12. Materials for making gas, etc., [by 
frniientatioii] (Brit. pat. 398,001) 21. 

Vinkenborg, Helena: Die Budeutung des Acetaldehyds 
bei der alkoholischen Garuiig. Thesis, Utrecht. 1931. 
70 pp. 

Dehydrating alcohol. Deutsche Gold- und Sillier- 
Scheid^nstalt vonn. Rocssler. Hnt. 399,281, Oct. 6, 
1933. In obtaining dehydrated ale. by contacting the 
crude spint with dehydrating material, e. g., KOAc, 
capable of increasing the ale. content of the spirit m the 


vapor phase to about 96% and distg. off the ale., fme 
from fusel oil, the fusel oil is prevented from aoeurntdating 
in the system by withdrawal from the distn. column or 
by removal from the residual liquor. The app. described 
in Brit. 368,793 (C. A, 27, 6082) may be used. 

Dehydra^ and distUling alcohol. Deutsche Gold- und 
Silbcr-Scheideanstalt vorm. Kocssler. Brit. 399,635. 
Oct. 12, 1933. Abs. ale. is obtained from mashes, worts, 
spent sulfite lye, etc., by sepg. the ale. and fusel oil froii> 
the vinasses in a prdiminary conen. and then subjecting 
to complete dehydration and purification as described in 
399,281 (preceding abstr.) . App. is described. 

Gluconic or citric add. Konrad Bemhauer. Gei 
587,819, Nov. 30, xm (Q. i2o. 11). The above aci(l> 
or their salts arc prepd. by fennentation of carbohydrau*^ 
contg. glucose, the* acid lieiiig neutralized if desired, 
e. £., by CaCOi. The fermentation is carried out l>v 
a Imcterium or a fungus, such as Aspergillus 

Spirits. Vercin der Spiritus-Fabrikanten (Ernst Luhdci 
and Bruno Lampe, inventors). Ger. 587,781, Nov. 11, 
1933 (Cl. 66. 1.01). Spirits are obtained by mindng, 
mashing and fermenting potatoes, and ^nally distg 
The potatoes may be pressed and the juice fermented. 

Beer. Gottfried Jakob. Ger. 587,782, Nov. 8, 1931 
(Cl. 66. 14). App. for continuously hot-filtering and 
cooling beer wort is described . 
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Mexican argemone. O. de Almeida Costa. BoL 
assoc. brasU. pharm. 14, 489-500(1933). — ^This is a Bra- 
zilian plant which contains an alkiUoid, protopine (Cao- 
IljiO«N) and an oil m. 15 This oil is used as purgative. 

E. S. G. Barron 

Capao's liver oil (preliminary note). O. de Lazzarini 
Peckolt. Rov. brasil. med. pharm. 9, 278-1^(1933) . 

K, S. G. Barron 

Aminometry of alkaloids. D. Voriander. Ber. 67B, 
145(1934); cf. T. A. 28, 992^ — In previous expts. 
cinchonine and quinine were detd. as diacid amines, 
strychnine and brucine as monacid amines. No suitable 
indicator has been found for picric acid. Water-free 
benzeiicsulfonic acid and other aromatic sulfonic acids 
pnivcd to be usable. A. K. Beitlich 

Nitrous oxide: history and development. H. E. G. 
Boyle. Bril. Med. /. 1934, 1, 153-5. J. B. Brown 
Argentometric determination of theobromine-sodium 
salicylate. Julius v. Mik6. Pharm. Monaish. 14, 279 
81(1933). — The method of evaluation proposed by the 
Pharmacopcial Commission in the Austrian Pharma- 
copeia IX is a simple alkalimetric detn. for this substance 
based upon the principle that the Na held in oonibiiiation 
is converted quantitatively into NaOlI and titrated with 
HCl. This method has been found satisfactory in casus 
where 1 mol. theobromine is so combined as to yield 1 
mol. NaOH and is not applicable when more oi less than 
this amt. of NaOH is produced. A method which is said 
to be independent of the amt. of NaOH is proposed: 
Accurately weigh 0.5 g. (HiO oonteut considered), dis- 
solve in 10 cc. H|0 contained in a 100-cc. graduated 
flask, add 1 cc. 5 iV HNOa and allow to stand for a time. 
Add 2 oc. 5 N NH4OII, shake several times and add 30 cc. 
0.1 A AgNOi. Rinse the neck of the flask with HfC), 
heat carefully to boiling for 15 min., using a small flame; 
cool and add HtO to mark. After .shaking, filter, discard 
the 1st 25-cc. portion of the filtrate, measure 50 cc. of the 
remaining filtrate into a glass-stoppered Erlenmeyer 
flask, and add 10 cc. 5 A HNOi and 10 cc. FeNH4(S04)t 
as an indicator; in order to prevent the resulting ferric 
salicylate from interfering with the color change, add 0.1 
A NHiSCN until the aq. layer remains a pale rose color. 
Cc. O.r A AgNO* - cc. 0.1 A NH4SCN X 0.01801 - 
amt. theobromine in 60 cc. soln. This value X 400 % 

theobromine in sample. H. M. Burlage 

Bigot. P. N. Schflrhoff. Pharm. Monaish. 14, 283-4 


(19*13). — A historical discussion with comments o\i the 
iiicthfKls of assay. 11. M. BurUgc 

Preparation of cosmetic emulsions. H Sclionbernei 
Riechstoff-Ind. 8, 213-15(1933). -A discussion. 

* H. M. Burlage 

The autoxidation of ferrous salts and the permanence 
of their solutions. Emil Starkcustem and Richard Steiget 
Arch, exptl. Path. PharmakoL 172, 104-18(1933).— Acid 
solns. of the simple ferrous salts keep fairly well, although 
differences are to be noted, 'rhe ease of oxidation uf 
neutral solus, increases in the order FeCU, ]«'‘eS04, Fe- 
(AcO)i, FcHCOi. Ferrous citrate, lactate and gluconate 
oxidize much more rapidly. In the absence of acid, thi 
Fc ■*”*“*■ is pptd. as Pu(OH)i, disturbing the cqiiil. and 
allowing further oxidation. The complex -forming acids 
act in a similar sense by combining with the foimcd 
Fc"’’^ ♦. The more coned, the ferrous salt solns., the less 
pronounced is the hydrol3rs]S and the less pronounced 
the tendency to oxidation. Increasing temp, promotes 
hydrolysis and oxidation. Light has no effect upon the 
simply ferrous salts, but tends to reduce the ferricilrati 
formea in solns. of the ferrous s|dt. In the absence of (). 
or in a COk atm., no oxidation the ferrous sail solus, is 
observed. Removal af COi from a soln. of FeHCOi caiisis 
pptii. of Fe(OIl)t in the presence of air, and of F^COi in its 
absence. Harry Eagle 

Microsublimation in drug examinations. Miklos 
Koriinyi. Magyar GySgyszerfstiud. Tdrsasdg ErlesUaje 
9, 332-7(1933).— A general address. S. S, de Kinfilv 
Determination of the ethereol-oll content of plants. 
Miklos janicsek. Magyar CyogyszerSszlud. Tdrsasdn 
Rrtestloje 9, 372-6(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 3777.— A general 
address treating in detail the question of cohobation water 

S. S. de Finkly 

Tinctures. Dezso W6ber. f Magyar GySgysgerisetud 
Tdrsasdg £rtesitoje 9, 387-90(1933). — Tinctures made bv 
double maa'ration showed higher contents but were not 
so perfect as those made by percolation. S. S. de F. 

Rapid method for titilmetric determination and semua- 
tion of metals (aluminum and copper) in drug preparations 
by meant of 8-hydroxyquiaoline. Zdltfin Csipke. Mapar 
GydgysMerSssiud. Tdrsasdg Su^Je 9, 437-44(1933) 
Solns. contg. A1 and Cu in the presence of tartn^ 
made alk. with NaOH and the Chi is pptd. with 4% 
soln. of 8-hydroxyquin6line. The mixt. is heated to 70 
for 10 min., cooled, filtered, the ppt. dissolved in IKl 
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and titrated MOontinK to Ora iHth 04 The 1 adtion tiian thdr parent alkaloid*, and both exhibit 

filtrate is aci difie d with AcOHp heated to 6(Mi and a 4% definite ctiiare-4ike actions* The differences between I 
AcOH soln* of 8»h3rdfoxyqni noline dropped in nntil the and II were similar to the ^fferences between the parent 
liquor becomes light yellow. Then 5 g. AcONa dissolved alkaloids. T. H. Rider 

in 20 cc. water is addedp the ppt. filter^ and titrated with 0f doaege of sodium 5-effiyl"5-(o- 

O.^KBrOi. ^ ^ ^ S. S. de Finidy methylbutyl)baibitttrate (nembutal) for anesthesia in 

The analyi^ of antinyfine and some of its derivatives, eats and dogs. H. C. Bazett and W. H. Erb. J, Pharma’^ 
Adrienne Dfizsa. Maiya? GydfysurisOud. Tdrsasdg col. 49, 362-61(1933).— The anesthetic dosage of nem- 
9, 476-^(1933). — ^Antipyrine was detd. by 2 ^utal for dogs and cats cannot be adequately expressed in 
pptji. as picrate with 0.05 picric acid soln., drying at tenra of mg. of drugs per kg. of body wt. Pat animals 
120 **9 weighing, dissolving m boiling water and titrating require lar^r doses than thin. Curves are shown for 
with 0.1 N alkali. For ^tn. in the presence of py- predicting dosage. T. H. Rider 

ratnidone picrate the methofbfS.Erikson is best, but even A jdiannacognostic study of Japanese drug *'Nindo.’' 
ihis is not absolutely correct. PsTramidone is best detd. T. Munesada. J. Phann, Soc, Japan 53, 669-50(1933). — 
by the oxidimetric method of Schulek-Menyhdrt. Since The Japanese drug “Nindo** is the dried stems and leaves 
the condensation of melubrine and novalgine is reversible, of Lontcera japonica Thumb. Its pharmacognustic study 
these can be detd. on the basis of the formaldehyde and is described in detail and the difference of this plant from 
sulfurous add developed. CHiO was detd. according to 3 other similar ones is pointed out. Nao Uyei 

Schulek-Cjervay, Hi^ by distn. Total S was gravi- Notes on the water of crystallization of quinine auuate. 
metrically detd. after ignition in a specially constructed O. D. Beal and C. R. Szalkowski. J. Am. Pharm. 
calorimetric bomb. Melubrine and novalgine solus. Assoc. 22, 1219-25(1933). — ^Twenty -eight specimens of 
undergo oxidation during storage. S. S. de Finely quinine sulfate, representing market material, were tested 
Dental medicines: modem ifiiamiacoiogical and therm- for loss in weight at 100**. A spedmen contg. 16.78% 
peutic prindplea applied to their use in general practice. HiO (if) and an anhyd. spedmen (A) were prepd. The 
James £. Aiguicr. Dental Cosmos 75, 1184-97(1933). — market material lost 4.39-12.29%, or calcd. as HsO 
A concise summary of the drugs used in dentistry. 1. 9-5.8 mols. None of the specimens conformed to the 

Joseph S. Hepburn ^ U. S. P. which requires 7 or 8 mols. of H|0 (14.43 or 
Tobacco diemistry and tobacco cultivation in the years 16.10%) . Portions of A and R were exposed in desiccators 
1930-1932. Fichard Kissling. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 981-2 14 days to cone. HaSOi, 3:1 HSSO49 2:1 HiSOi, 1:1 

(1933). E. H. HfSOi, satd. soln. KCiHt(X (20% humidity), said. 

Hie combination of 6-meihyl-8-hydrozyquinoline hydro- soln. of CaCb (30% humidity), satd. sdn. RiCOi (40% 
chloride with o-hydrozyquinoline hydrochloride as a humidity) and satd. soln. of NH4CI (80% humidity), 
disinfectant of the bile and urinary trat^. Louis Gaucher. No marked changes took place after the ninth day. The 
Bull. acad. m&d. 109, 109-14(1933).— Both substances dihydratc (4.60% HiO) is the most stable form. Thu 
have a high gcrmidical power, especially for Es. coli and 5 heptahydrate (14.43%), the octahydrate (16.16%), and 
Eh. iyphi. The first substance is accumulated in the the anhyd. salt tend to form the dihydate. In changing 
organism and develops a sp. action in coli infections, from the heptahydrate to the dihydrate the salt loses its 
The sedative action on the mucous membranes, especially long, flaky cryst. form and results in short needles which 
of the bladder, is an advantage. The toxicity is low and have almost the appearance of fine powder. The salt also 
permits intravenous application. The av. dose is 0.25 loses in bulk. L. £. Warren 

g. 3 times daily. A. E. Meyer Bsaential oil in deaert plants. ID. Examination of the 

ne determination of eegonine. A. Goris and A. and C. oil of Artemisia tridentata typica. Maxwell Adams and 
Chalmeta. Bull. set. pharmacol. 40, 041-50(1933). — By P'rands S. Oakberg. J. Am. Chom. Soc. 56, 457-^ 
tlie detn. of eegonine prepns. originally low in cocaine 6 (1934); cf. C. A. 26, 3876. — ^The dry leaves of Artemisia 
can l)e distinguished from products that have deterio- tridentata typica (black sage) yield about 1% of oil, contg. 
lilted by heat. Eegonine can be estd. by the polari- 5% artemisal (I), ^% a-pinene, 7% cineole, 40% 1- 
nictric method of de Jongh. Observation of the fol- camphor, 12% unidentified sesquiterpenes and 16% 
lowing conditions is of importance : The* hydrolysis of resins. I, a new aldehyde, buo 61 has d** 0.81, is very 
ilic* eegonine esters must be performed by boiling the HCl volatile, a powerful lachrymator and is probably the aroma- 
soln. for at least 3 hrs. For decoloration use the smallest tic substonce respcmsiblc for the sage brush odor; at 0” it 
possible quantity of a special charcoal such os norite, polymerizes to a faintly yellow transparent solid, decomps. 
J)e Jongh ’s formula corresponds to the eegonine in sola., - at 200®; the semicarbiuone m. 184® and the 2,4^initro^ 
not to the HCl salt. Racemization or formation of pheny/hydrozofis, reddish orange, m. 186®. C. J.W. 
aiihydro-ecgoiiiiic does not occur during the manipiiTations. The zo-called Polish surgical cotton prepszed from flax. 

' A. K. Meyer Kazimierz Monikowski. Wiadomosci Farm. 60, 629-32 

Analytical constants of authentis Bulgarian essence of (1933).— Surgical * 'cotton'* prepd. from flax shows the 
rose. Robert Gamier and Sebasticn Sabetay. Compt. foUowing compn.: 11*0 4.5%, ash 0.14%, S08 traces, 
rend. 197, 1748-50(1033).— Analyses of 9 authentic lots Cl 0, Ca truces, reducing substances normal, reaction 
Kiive: KtOH 1.4-12%, d}J 0.8704-0.8834, ii*u®. 1.4511- neutral, sorption of H*0 good. The use of Polish surgical 
14667, stearuptene 1.2-19.9%; [a] (1 dm.) —2.2® to cotton is advexated. J. Wiertelak 

-4.J4®, arid 110. 4.5-17.6, rhodinol 44.7-60.9%. Oiiel.of b Chemical studies on lymphatin. S. Trawkowska. 
1*4 OH was obtained from 200 kg. of flowers. No relation- Wiadomoki Farm. 60, 661-2, 676-7 (677 in French) (1^3) . 
iliip wus found between optical rotation and rhodinol con- — ^Lymphatin, the dry ext. of Isrmphatic glands, is of 
A new azulciiogentcs esquiteipene was found in the value in treating disems of bacterial origin. The powd. 
fruction distg. above gcraniol-rhodinol, which Is similar prepn. has the following compn.: H*0 11.7, ash 4.633 
to the sesquitcr})cnc from essence of geranium Bourbon. (water-insol. part 2.8, sol. part 1.833), NaCI 0.975, 
The Sabetay reaction with a CHCl. soln. of Br (C. A, 27, alky. 0.5% (calcd. as Na«CO.), pH of aq. ext. 6.2; metab: 
^1288) gave a greenish color with pure essence of rose and NaaO 1.23, KaO 1.45, CaO 0.058, MgO O.IM, FciCJi 

an intense blue color with the sesquiterpene. J. C. M. 0.028%, Mji 3.04 mg. in 100 g. dry substance. Of m^ls 

Mor^iine, codeine and their derivatlvee. m. Mor- ^ exhibiting a pronounced catalytic action the following 
phine methochloride and codeine methocUoride. Nathan were found for the first time: Cu 0.064%, Zn 16.9 mg. 
H. Eddy. /. Pharmacol. 49. 319-28(1933) ; cf. C. A. per 100 g.. Ni 0.0025%, Co traces, ^ tr^, TiOt 0.011 
26, 4878.— Morphine methochloride (I), large colorless mg. per 100 g. Of non-metals the fcjlowing were detd ^ 

prisms with 2 HtO, loses the water in high vacuum at 100®. S 0.46, total P 1.043, lipoidal P 0.3026, nucl^te P 

The hydrate, m. 287-9® (decompn.), sol. in 10 parts 0.2032, minend P 0.4696%. Lymphatm has the f 

water, [olW — ^84.8® (water). Codeine methochloride cemsts.: fatty acids 5.5, unsaponifiable matter 7.86, 
'U),foe|>riamStVery9ol.lnwater(ni.260-5*(decompn.), chokaterol 1.021%, I no. 67, mpon. no. 230, p. of 
-^.8* (wnter). Both I and H have tea* pharmacol. the aetd* 31.2”; add no. 25B, pentoies, hexoaes, ddoies 
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and katCNies, neg., proteins pos.* total N 9.8, sol. N 2.l5, 
protein N 7.36, NHi 1.8, total protein substanoes 45.92%. 
In addn. to the above l^mphatin contains a great no, of 
enzymes the role of which is important in metabolism. 
Arginase, arbutase, ledthase and glycolase were found in 
Isnnphathi for the first time. J. Wiertelak 

l^limlnaiy studies on the oil of Monarda dstulosa. 
S. BadzyAski. Wiadomoict Farm. 60, 689-94(698 in 
French) (1^8) . — M. fistulosa contains 0.6% of an essential 
oil which leadily becomes brown on light. The oil con- 
tains 17% of alkali-sol. substances, of which 8~9% are 
phenol-like compds. of the thymol group, the rest be- 
lon^ng to quinones. J. Wiertelak 

Pharmaceutical material from the "Papynis P'r/herzog 
Rainer" (v. Lippmann) 2. Examn. of anise (Bcnedek) 
12. Nondycing mctallifercnis sulfurized phenol derivs. 
[intermediates for phannaceutical compds.J (U. S. pat. 
1,943,179) 25. Negatively charged "aluminum gel" 
[for purifying viruses] (U. S. pat. 1,942,799) 18. 

Cooper, J. W.: Tutorial Pharmacy. 2nd ed. Lon- 
don: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 442 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Reviewed in Pharm. J. 131, 680(1983). 

Edens, Ernst: Die Digithlisbehandlung. 2nd ed. 
Berlin: Urban 3c Schwarzenbo-g. 154pp. M.7. 

The Chemists* and Druggists' Year-Book and Direc- 
tory for Scotland, 1933. Edited by J. B. M'Vitae. 
Glasgow: Munro fr Co. 320 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The Manchester Royal Infirmary Pharmacopoeia. 
12th ed. Manchester: H. Blacklock & Co., Ltd. 125 pp. 
Reviewed in Pharm. J. 131, 680(1933) . 

Pharmacopoeia of the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Revised ed., edited by J. Wicliffe Peck. London: The 
Hospital. 96 pp. 3s. 6d. Reviewed in Pharm. J. 131, 
680(1983). 

Summary of the Principal New or Revised Formulae 
Recommended by the Pharmacy Sub-Committee for 
Inclusion in the British Pharmaceutical Codex, 19«i4. 
Report of Codex Revision Committee. London: Pharm. 
Press. 49 pp. 2s. 6d. 

TUKSBS 

Hilmer, Wilhelm: Versuche Uber die Kombination von 
Novokain und Kaliuniphosphat . Halle, 1931 . 1 5 pp . 

Hoeffler, Hella: Auswertung von Hanicxtrakteii auf 
Hypophyscuvorderlapiiciisubstaiiz. Freiburg. 1931 
13 pp. 

Kaelin, Anton: Studicn zur Prfifung von Pepsin, 
Pankreatin und gctrockneter Schilddruse. Ziuich. 1981. 
137 pp. 

Klein, Wolfg: Die gcbrfiuchlichsten Apothekermittel in 
Suddeutschkmd um das Jahr 1700. Wurzburg. 1930. 

Miiller, Ema: Beitrage zur Kenntiiis koUoidcr Arznei- 
mittcl. Jena. 1981. 55 pp. 

Zwahr, Herm. W. : Ulxr die dcsinfizierendc Kraft einer 
Misc'hung von Sagrotan und Eucalyptusbl im Mischungs- 
verhaltnis 1 : 1 und 1 :2. Kiel. 1930. 22 pp. 

Alkaloida from cacao products. Jules Bebie, John W. 
Livingston and Max Luthy (to Monsanto Chemical Co.) . 
U. S. 1,942,160, Jan. 2. Alkaloids are liberated and the 
cacao product is simultaneously rendered more readily 
filterable by treating the cacao cakt* at an elevated temp, 
with an aq. acid soln. such as dil. HCl while maintain^ 
near the b. p., neutralizing the acid, extg. the alkaloids 
wi^ on aq. medium at a temp, near the b. p. and sepg. 
suspended matter from the aq. medium. Various modifi- 
cations are described. 

Recovering alkaloida fmn cacao products. Max Luthy 
(to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,942,177, Jan 2. 
Cacao waste products sudi as press cake or the like 
are treated to obtai:! an aq. soln. contg. an alk. earth 
metal salt of theobromine; this salt is converted into an 
alkali metal salt as by reaction with alkali metal carbon- 
ate, tbe pptd. metal carbonate is filtered out and the 


purified theobromine is liberated from the filtrate by ase 
of an acidifying soln. contg. S0|. 

AT-Substitutsd derivatives of the midone aeries. 
Karl Miescher and Ernest Urech (to Soc. pour l*ind 
chim. k Bfilc). U. S. 1,941,312, Dec. 26. New products 
for use as therapeutic agents or intermediates are formed 
by converting comics, contg. the pyridtmc nucleus, the 
miclear N of which is linked with 11, or compds. contg. u 
2- (»r 4-hydroNVpyridinc nucleus, or their substitution 
products, into derivs. amino-alkylated at the nuclear N 
Details are given of the production of Af-diethylamino. 
ethyl-2-pvridone, anhyd. hydrochloride, m. 148*, and 
monohydrated m. 74®, JV-diethylaminocthyl-2-pyridont*. 
8-carlx>xanilide, t>o.i 205®, and its hydrochloride, m. 195^ 
AT-diethylaminocthyllepidone, monohy<lrochloride, in 
115® yV-diethvlam htoethy 1 -2-quitioline-4-cariKixanitid( . 
in. 154®, and hydrochloride, ni. 258®, 5f-dicthylamtiio 
ethyl -2-quinolinecarboxydictliylamide, I 10.01 220®, and 
forming a hydrochloride, m. 148® (decompn.), 2-diethyU 
aminoidhoxy -8 -phenyl -4 -quinolinecarlxixydicthylamide, 
hydrochloride, m. 154®, A^-diethylaminoethyl-4-pyridoue, 
1)o.n 175®, 2-pyridone-i7-ethylphthalaminic acid , m . 1 85 7 
and the corresponding phthalimide, m. 205®, the hydro- 
tiromide of Af-uminocthyl-2-pyridone, m. 203®, and th* 
corresponding hydrochloride, m. 18.3®, i7-amitiopropvl- 
2-pyridone hydnK'hloride, m. 181-2®, i7-dicthylaniiiio- 
ethyllsoquinoliiie, bi., 175 8°, and it is stated that theic 
may Ik- similarly formed : iV-dimethylaminoethvl-2- 
pyridone-8-cartx)xanilidc, monohvclrochluide, m. 218**, 
iV-dibutvlaniiiioethyl-2-pyridonc-.3-carboxanilide , moiiu- 
hydnx'hlonde, m. 181®, A^-piperidinoethvl-2-pvridcme-.3- 
earboxanilidc, moiiohydrochloride, m. 215®, iV-diclhvl- 
aminoethyl-2-pyridone-3-carl)oxyphenetide , rnonoliydi o 
chloride, m. 221®, iV-dicthylaminoethvl-2-pyridoiie-3- 
carl)oxy-iV-ethylanilide, monohydriKhloride, m. 192*', 
N - diethylaniinocthyl - 2 - pyridonc-3-carl)oxydiethvl- 
ethylenediamide, dihydrobhloride, m. 86®, jV-diethyl- 
amiiiocthyl-2-pyridoiie-5-carl)o\anilidc, m. p. of the base 
100-102®, i\r-diethvlaminocthyl-2-quino]one, hi 168-70®, 
Af-diethylanuiioi*thyl-6-c*thoxy-2-quinolone, 1>2 198-200®. 

Sodilun ^-phenylphenate. Edgar C. Britton (to Duw 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,042,800, Jan. 9. Na p-pheiivl- 
phetiatc, in the form of while necdle-like monohydrali 
crystals, decoinpg. about 105®, is formed by reaetion of 
fnv phenol with an excess of aq. NaOTI soln. or by other 
described methods. It is a gcniiicide atid iiis(*<*licide. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4543. 

Quinoline ozo compounds. I. G. FariK'tiiiid. A.-G 
Brit. 399,818, Oct. 11, 1933. Quinoline-8-azo compds 
of the quinine wrivs arc maiiufd. by coupling tlie diazo 
compd. of 8-amiuoqiiinoline or of a substitution product 
thereof with hydrocupreine, or a substitution product 
thereof Tht* products have pronounced efficacy against 
malaria. Among examples 0-ms<.hoxy-8-amiiioquiiioliiie 
IS diazotized and coiyiled with hydr(Knipreine-2H Br to 
produce 6-methoxy quiuoliue-8-azohvdrocupreinc •• 

Ovarian hormone. Edward A. Doisy, Sidney A 
Thayer and Clement D. Vder (to The President and Board 
of Trustees of St. Louis University) Can. 3il8,199, Dec 
26, 1933. An ovarian honnone is obtained by extn. of 
the urine of pregnant animals with BuOH, evapg., extg 
the ri'stdue with CiH«, evapg., extg. the residue with 
BuOH and petroleum ether, extg. this soln. with an alk 
soln., extg. the alk. soln. with EtsO, extg. the EljC) win 
with an alk. aq. soln., extg. the alk. aq. soln. with Kt^O, 
evapg. the EtjO soln,, and reemstg. the residual product 
from org. solvents. 

Ovarian hormones. Edward A. Daisy (to The Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees of St. Louis University )• 
Can. 3;i8,2(X) Dec. 26, 1933. Ovarian hormom 
tabled by extg. urine of pregnant animals with 
removing the butyl ale., extg. the residue with C4i«» 
removing this, dissolving the residue in aq. NaOH, 
treating the NaOH soln. vrith EttO, thereby fractionally 
distributing the hormones between the aq. elk- noln* 
and the ether soln., removmg the ether, diasolvmg uie 
residue in aq. NaOH*^8^«, fractkmslly distributing 
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the bomioiies theieiii between ether and aq. NaOH wdn.f 1 paper or HW naterial spnsred with I which been 
evapiff. the ether» teoystg. the residue theiefroin to rendered HfO-sol. by oombination with casein, magnesia, 

obtain the a hormoiie and acidifying one or more of the soda or other salts. 

iiQ. alk. solns. from the fr ac t ion a l distribution to ppt. XJso of ff-cyc lo h ei ylphenol in antiseptic and genaUsidal 
the fi hormone. compositionB. Edgar C. Britton (to Dow Chemical Co.) . 

Testicular extract. Fred C. Koch and Thomas F. U. S. 1,942,801, Jan. 9. 

Ciallai^er (to University of Chicago). U. S. 1,941,900, Sterilizing catgut, etc. Alfred Mayr. Brit. 308,459, 
fan. 2. For concg. and purifying a tcsUculor hormone. Sept. 14, 1933. Surgical sewing material is sterilucd by 
ihc protein constituents are removed from testicular ^ aq. or ale. solns. of compds. of the halogens with each 

tissue, the testicular hormone is extd. from the residue other, s. g., ICl, IBr, lOi, BrFi, IPs. 

at least once with a fat solvent such as COIe and the fat Dentifrices. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. Bnt. 399,- 
solvent is removed. 917, Oct. 19, 1933. Corresponds to Fr. 737,220 {C. A. 

Wound-treating materisl. Karl A. Hofmann (to 27, 1454) but gives addnl. information. 

Hair tonics. Jessie M. Stevenson. Brit. 399,007, Sepl. 
filaniOTts are prepd. caninng 28, 1933. A prepn. for stimulating hair growth comprises 
5 - 12% of I which 18 titratahla»with thiosulfate. castor oil 8, peach kernel oil 2, verbena oil 4 and surgical 

Surgical bandagea. Bernhard Abele. Bnt. 399,986, spirits (industrial spirit contg. smaU amts, of castor 
Oct. 19, 1933. A bandage or plaster is made of soft ^ oil and HfBOi) 2 parts by vol. 
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Extraction of boric add in Tuscany. Albert Granger. Alumina from Podian bauxite. Earl O. Wilson and 
(Vram., verrerie, emaiUene 1933 , 293-5; cf. C. A. 26 , Yii-Liiig Kao. J, Chmese Ckem. Soc. 1 , 120-38(1933).— 
r)718. — Boric acid has been extd. since 1818 from certain ^ Tb«‘ finely ground ore, after being calcined with soda ash 
vapors (so^ni) emitted in the region of Tuscany. Mod- and lime for 4 hrs. at 1050**, is extd. with hot lIsO, and 
mi operations utilize both the content and energy of the the SiOt is removed by boiling with CaO; the AliQi is 
vapors. Boric acid, Nllt, COs and rare gases such as A pptd. with COa. The product is satisfactory for metal- 
dnd He are sepd. and recovered. The streams of vapor lurgical purposes and contains 08.81% AkOa and 0.21% 
arc used for supplying turbines, the discharged vapor is SiO^. Wm. H. Adolph 

washed to remove nearly all boric acid and the washed Production of barium chloride from barium sulfide with 
vapor serves to heat the conen. app. Mother liquor from chlorine. M. O. Kharmandar'yan and K. I. Brodovich, 
the crystn. contg. small amts, of boric acid Ls recirculated. ^ Ukrain. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wis8.-U*ch. Toil, 110-15(1933). — 

Alice W. Epperson The Grano process (U. S. Pat. 1,167,061, C. A. 10 , 

Combined production of sulfuric and hydrodiloric acids. 070), modifi^ by chlorinating dry BaS at 150^ for 3 
(r. V. Prikhodko. Ukrain. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss.-tech. hrs., produced 93-4% BaClt, free S and no HiS and SiCl|. 
lull, 66-7 (in German 67)(1933).— SOiCh was obtained Production of barium chloride from barium sulfate (barite) 
hv passing at rwm temp, an cquiniol. mixt. erf dried Cl with dilt^e. Jbtd. 116-18.— A yield of 99.6% BaCl* 
dtid SOt ^xed with dry air through a tube charged with was obtained by chlorinating barite at 600** for 2 hrs. in 
various catalysts (Gcr. pat. 364,519, 419,521 ; Z. angew. the presence of tlic catalyst AliOi and C (C and BaS04 in 
Chem. 40, 1253-4(1927)). Passing SOiCli either into cqu^ proportion). Production of barium chloride from 
IlsO to 55** and heating the mixt. at 200 50** until 6 barium sulfate (barite) urith gaseous hydrochloric add. 

HCl is expelled, or into 50** B6. HsvS04 at 250* to satn. Jbtd. 119 24. -Barite treated with gaseous IICl for 3 hrs. 

produced pure lls^4 (d. 1.84) and HCl (d. 1.19). The produced 50% BaCli at 600**, 90% at 800* and 96.7% at 

catalysts were not poisoned in the process. C B. 1000*. FcCli, NiCls, CoClt, CusCla, FctOi, MnOi and 

Corrosion of lead of various chemical compoeitions in SiOi (gel) acted as anticatalysts, reducing the yield of 
sulfuric add plants. Adolf Schuncmatin. Korroston u. BaCU m proportion to the amts. used. The conversion of 
MftaUschutz 9 , 325 31(1933). — Test plates, prepd. from BaSO^to BaCli with HCl increased from 30 to 95.06% at 
14 different grades of Pb and exposed to o])cratmg coudi- 600* in 2 hrs. on addn. of coke C to BaS04 in equal pro- 
tioiis in various parts of a HsS04 plant, were examd. for _ portion BaCli was leached out with hot HiO with a 
loss of wt. The influence of impurities in the Pb varied * yield of 94.98%, and the recovered C was used over again, 
m different locations in the plant. While in the^ Gay- Injecting steam into the systems acted adversdy. 

Liibsac tower small addji49. of Cu, Ni, Cu and Ag, and Chas. Blanc 

Hi had temporarily a passivating cfijpcl, complete reversal Production of sodium ferrite by the Loewig process. I. 
took place later on. For HsS04 plants the pun-st Pb is M. O. Kharmandar’yan and G. V. Marchenko. Ukrain, 
ncoinmendcd, except where mech. vibrations cause de- Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss.-tech. Teil, 95-103 (in German 103) 
struction of the Pb by recrysln. Under such conditions (1933). — In the production of Na ferrite, the fusion of 
j small Cu content is recommended. Leopold Pessel calcined NatCOi and iron ore was clTected at lower temps. 

Oxidation of NBL wi^ Os in the presence of water vaimr. e than usual in the Loewig method (1100-200*) by wwkmg 
^ (v. Margolis and A. M. DubovitzkiT. Trans. Sci. Inst, with finely comminuted materials. Thus finely divided 
/'cr/rfizsrs (Moscow), No. 92, 59-67(1932). — ^By substitu- and easily Icachable ferrite was obtained at 850* from 
turn of HsO vapor for the N from air, and use of Os in mixt. powd. NasCOs and iron ore, and at 900* from powd. Nai- 
with NHi, it was possible to produce efficiently NO by the COi and coarse ore in proportions of 1 NatCOs to 2 ore. 
contact method, with Pt gauze as a catalyxer. In the pres- Chw. Blanc 

lucu off 30 to 68% vapor it was possible to keep down the Catalytic production of cliloiine from hydrochloric acid, 
temp, to 840*. Withaconen. of 19-20%NH8mthcmixt. M. O. Kharmandar'yan and G V. Prikhodko, Ukrain. 

a temp, of 780* the yield of NO was 89-93%. Any in- Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss.-tech. Toil, 68-71 (in German 71) 
crease In NHj caused an explosion. Witii a ooncu. of ^ (1033). — Optimum results of 97.5% Cl were obtained by 
^2 23% Nils in the presence of IIiO vapor and with catalytic dccompn. of 18-20% HCl at 370* and at a speed 
C.6 gm. of NH| per hr. for every sq. cm. of Pt. gauze, the of 30 1. per hr. with a contact mass prepd. by pptg. a mkt. 
yield was 7(>-77% at ^*. Without HiO vapor a conen. of nitrates of Cu, Co, Mn and Bi on fireday rad heattog 
of 10-11% NHi fed at the rate of 5.5 g, per hr. for cveiy at 600* in an elec. oven. The catalyst is raisoned with 
sq. cm. gave a yield of NO equal to 8A6% at 680-700^. SOi and CO. Ctas.Jlrac 

by decroasing the load to 2.9 g. per hour, M. and D. found Progrets in the field of hydrogen WMl^ra, m2- 
it possible tolncreaae the oonen. of NHt to 28% rad obtain 1933. Carl Heinrich. Chem.^tg. S7, 933-0, 960-2 
ayieldof NOequalto8^-fi3%at640^ J. S. Joffe (1933). B.H. 
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nttroftti induitiT in 1933. E. B. Maxted. Chem, 1 
29* 508-9(1933). E. H. 

utf recovery of eulftir from hydrogen sulfide. M. O. 
Kharmandar'yan* B. L. Kopeliovicli and A. £. Buryak. 
Ukrain. Khem. Zhur, 8* Wiss.-tech. Teil* 72-87 (in Oer- 
man 87<-8)(1033). — The problem of desulf^zing com. 
waste gases with recovery of S from TIsS was investigated, 
'fhe dry method was selected as more economical, and was 
developed with sattsfacturv results in a scmi-(*oin. process. ^ 
The recovery of S bv oxidation of lisS is ixissible only at * 
the b. temp, of 8 (300** +)• because below 250**S is am- 
densed on the contact mass, and this reduces its activitv 
and nea^ssitates a compUcated regeneration iirocess. 
The gi^s mixt. must contmu not less than 10% HiS, be- 
cause the liberated heat is not sufficient to maintain the 
contact mass at 300** without the aid of external heat. At 
higher coiicns. it is sufficient to heat initially the catalyst 
up to 300*** and the temp, rises spontaneously up to 400- 3 
500* with 10-18% HaS. The use of SiQi gel as a catalyst, 
either alone or treated with salts of Mn, Fe, Mn + Pe or 
Pe + Cu, is possible only with an initial external heating, 
and though inadequately active, it possesses a gn*ater heat 
capacity than activated C and is easily prepd. and regen- 
erated. SiQs gels impregnated with metal salts are very 
brittle and are easily disintegrated in the process. Cha- 
motte proved to be a cheafier and a more stable carrier. 

A highly active catalyst was obtained by treating chamotte ^ 
with an aq. paste of Mn(AcO)f, Fe(AcO)t and a mixt. of 
the 2 acetates* and igniting the mass at exactly 400-.500* 
with a free access of air. Equally gcMid results were ob- 
tained with French bauxite contg. some Fe. The reaction 
progresses best in the presence of a small vol. (thin layer) 
of contact mass* and gives pptn. of S on thick layers. The 
compn. of escaping gas can ix: regulated by the conen. of 
0% in the HsS mixt. : a de/iciency of Oi produces ina>m- 5 
plete decompn. of HsS and formation of S* while an excess 
of Os gives complete oxidation of HsS with some formation 
of SOs; Eouiv. mixts. of Oi and HsS lead to incomplete 
oxidation of HsS. A high velocity of gas flow over the 
contact mass results in a large escai^e of unreacted HtS. 
Finely dispersed amorphous oxides of Mn and Fe possess 
high catalytic activity, considerably aa*elerating the oxida- 
tion of HsS at a const, rate without the aid of initial ex- 
ternal heating. The oxidation of HsS is from 75 to 05%, 5 
depending on the concii. of HsS in the mixt. C. H 
Activated charcoal and industrial applications. L. 
Friderich. Chimw imiustrit 30, 1038 '9( 1033). — 

Polemical with Godel (C. A. 27, 1718). Reply. A. 
Godel. Ibid, 1030-40. Reply. 1.. Fridench. Tbtd. 
1040. A. Papincati-Coulure 

Progress in lime industry in 1932. K. Barta Stavfvo 
1933, 97; CJmm. Obzor. 8, Abstract sect. 200. J. K. 

Use of starch for i^cipitation of sludge in the lime 
method (of caustidzing sodium carbonate). A. V. 
Petrov. Ukratn. Khem, Zhur. 8, Wiss.-torh. TqH, KO 03 
Uu Geman 03) (1933). — The use of CaCO* iii causticizing 
soda liquors in combination with com. wheal or potato 
starch produced tolerably good results in plant opeiatioii. 
The addn. of 0.01% starch based on the liquor vol. is stif- 
iicient to reduce the end vol. of the ppt. Peeled potatiH's 
can be used with equal lesults. "Hie speed <if pptn. of s 
chalk diidge with starch is 5 times greater than without 
the starch and twice gnsitcr than with limestone. The 
addn. of starch is eflective up to a conen. of 100 g. NaOH 
per 1. of the liquor. Chas. Blanc 

Asbestos. Its production and treatment. Hans Dieg- 
mann. Caoulchouc and gutia-percha 30, 10590 -1 ( 1933) .— 

A review and discussion. C. C. Davis 

The usee of gypsum. Albert Moyc. Tonind.^ig. 57, 
942-n3, 966-8(1933). — ^A review. 1^1 Kammermeyer ^ 
Magnesite in the British Empire. A. W. Comber. 
Mining Mag. 50, 24-7(1934). — Natural MgCQi occurs 
chiefly in the cryst. form (when it may contain a proportion 
‘ FeCOk and be minpralogically dossed as breunnerite) 

I amorphous or compact magnesite. The former is 
he prepn. by high-temp, calcination (1700*) of 
r dcM-burned magnesite. Austria and Russia 
The amorphous type carries less im- 


purity than the cryst. variety, and is calcined at a lower 
temp. (1460*) to yield caustic or cementitious materid. 
The difference in calcination temp, of 250* has an im- 
portant bearing on production costs. The S3^tem some- 
times adopted in the U. S. A. of mixing Pe ore with a 
cryst. ma^esite to reduce its sintering temp, is regarded 
a<( not entirely satisfactory. Light baric MgCQi is largely 
imported from Germany for use as an insulator; this can 
be made from calcined magnesite not of the highest quality, 
and its manuf . affords a convenient means of utiUzing the 
CO) evolved at the kiln. A. W. Furbank 

The plastics industiy, 1933. H. C. Potter. Chem 
Age 29, 607 8(1933). K. H. 

Solvents and plastidzers. Thos. H. Durrans. Chem 
Age 29, 605-6(1933).— A review. E. H. 

Cold adhesives. P. Kollmann. Farben-Ztg. 38, 1795- 
7(1933). — In Germany, casein adhesives are usually sold 
in the form of powder mixed with lime ready for mixing 
with HiO, while in the U. S. for example, the ingredients 
are sold separately. The general properties, uses and 
manipulation arc briefly reviewed. G. G. Sward 

Chemistry to the rescue: a consideratign of a new 
denture base material. Norman B. Nesbett. Dental 
Cosmos 75, 1085-8(1033). — The advantages and use of 
vinyl resin in the manuf. of dentures are described. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Specifications for chemicals used in cleaning metals 
Edward B. Sanigar. Monthly Rev. Am. Electroplaters* 
Soc. 20, No. 3, 26-0(Nov. 1031). —The specifications sug- 
gested by the Electr^epositors* Tech. Soc. (London) are 
oiitliiied (cf. C. A. 27, 5487). E. B. S. 


Gas production combined with the regeneration o\ the 
waste gas from lime kilns (Mchlig) 21. App. for synthesis 
of NH, (U. S. pat. 1,942,021) 1. 


HydroC3fanic acid. Gcsellscliaft fur Kohlentechmk 
m. I). H. Brit. 399,718* Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 752, 
290 (C. A. 28, 8620. 

Anunonia. August Gumbel. Ger. 587,585, Nov 0, 
193:1 (Cl. I2k. 7). In utilizing NH|, e f., from coal- 
distn. gases, to make NH 4 salts, the NHs is first treated 
with Cl under conditions which result in the formation of 
some llCl as well as NH 4 CI. The NH* stream may then 
be carried, with the HCl and NII4CI into other acids. 

Allmli cyanates. Nicolaas Kusting (to N. V. Stikstof- 
bindingsiiidustne "Nederland"). Bnt. 399,820, Oct. 9. 
1933. See Fr. 731,107 (C. A. 27, 813) and Dutch 29,812 
(C. A. 27, 46:14). 

Chromates; dichromates. Bozel-Malctra (S(x:iet6 In- 
dustrielle de produits chimiques). Brit. 397.434, Aug 
24, 1933. Addn. to 364,361 (C. A. 27, 1997). -In the 
procc*^ of 364,361 other substances that 3rield alkali oi 
alk. -earth during the reaction arff used in place of or with 
the alkali or alk.-earth hydroxides, carbonates or hicai- 
IxMiates. Such substances are alkali or alk.-earth sulfates, 
chlorides, phosphates, acetates, silicates, aluminates. 
nitrates, chlorates, pcr-salts, manganates and peruiangan- 
ates. In 397,435, Aug. 24, 1933, similar substanas ate 
used in oxidizing CrsO*, Cr(OU)8 or Cr ores* instead of Cr 


f alloy), under similar conditions. 

Nitrate production from chlorides. Bruno Ueblei. 
U. S. 1,942,886, Jan. 9. In producing a nitrate such as 
K NOi from a chloride such as KCl by reaction with nitrous 
gases or HNOi, nitric oxide is regenerated from the iiitro- 
syl chloride evolved together Wiiih Cl by passing this mixt. 
over FcClf to form an addn. product of FeCU and nitrosyl 
chloride, beating this addn. product to obtain subst^* 
tially pure nitrosyl chloride, and pacing the latter at ordi- 
nary temp, over iron to form nitric oxide and an addn. 
product of FeCli and nitrosyl chloride (the nitric oxide 
being re-used in cycle). 

Hyposulfite solution and pure zinc oxide. I. G. Ftf- 
benind. A.-G. (Max Bazlen, Emil Rieger and Fritz ’ 
inventors). Ger. 587*570, Nov. 4* 1938 (Q. 

An aq. suspension of impure Zn dust (i. e., omtg. ZnCUa» 
ZnO and foreign materi^) is treated with excess of SO*; 
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theZnSiQi soln. isfiltered off from the suspended impurities, i 
and the aoln. is treated with calcined soda to give a soln. of 
NsaSA and a ppt. of ZnCOa. Pure ZnO is obtained by 
cAlddng the latter. 

RnBoring iron from aluminum salt solutionB. J. R. 
Geigy A.^G. Brit. 399,772, Oct. 12, 1938. Sec Ger. 
570,376 (C. A. 27, 2540). 

Ammonium molybdate. Chemische Fabrik Budenheim 
A.-G. Ger. 687,709, Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 10). . 
Stable solns. of (NH4)sMo04 are obtained by dissolving the 
substance in dil. HNOi in the presence or absence of NH4- 
NOi, boiling for some timer and filtering. The boiling 
may be carried out under pressure at temps, above the 
noitnal b. p. 

Ammonium sulfate. Frederick W. Sperr, Jr. (to The 
Koppers Co.) . Can. 336,145rOct. 3, 1933. Animoiiiacal 
liquor is treated with SOs to form (NH4)tSOs soln. Finely 
comminuted oxidizing gas is introduced into the lower < 
t>ortion of a tall narrow column of the (NH4)tSGa soln. to 
produce (Nll4)fS04. Cf. following abstr. 

Ammonium sulfate. Robert R. Fulton (to The Kop- 
pers Co.) . Gan. 330,146, Oct. 3, 1033. SOs is introduced 
into the ammoniacal liquor until the liquor is acid. The 
oily material is removed and the resulting liquor is treated 
with air. The (NH4)aSOi in the liquor Is converted to 
(NH4)iS04. 

Ammonium sulfate. Frederic M. Pyzel (to The Shell ^ 
Development Co.). Can. 337,009, Nov. 7, 1033. NHs 
gas is injected into a stream of acidic soln. of (NH4)sS04 
and steam is injected into the stream at Uic point of in- 
ji^ction of the NH| to retard crystn. in the stream. Ilie 
formation of (NH4)iS04 crystals of uniform size is pro- 
moted. 

Ammonium sulfate. Jan D. Ruys (to The Shell De- 
velopment Co.). Can. 337,011, Nov. 7, 193^1. Acid 1 
sludge is neutralized with N Ha,, and the major part of the ' 
oil freed by the neutralization is removed. Finely divided 
particles of oil remaining in the soln. arc agglomerated, 
and the agglomerated oil is sepd. from the (NH4)aS04 
soil!., which is thereafter evapd. 

Ammonium sulfate. Leon R. Westbrook. Can. 3^)7,- 
285, Nov. 21, 1933. The reaction of SOa» NH«, O2 and 
llaO to produce (NH4)aS04 takes place rapidly and sub- 
stantially completely in the presence of a small amt. of < 
nitrogen oxides (NOi is not included) ; e. g., (NH4)aS04 
is m^c by adding a small amt. of an O-transmilting N 
oxicle to a gas phase contg. about 0.6 vol. % SOj and the 
equiv. amt. of NHi (2 mol. NH|, 1 mol. SC^), a large ex- 
cess of O and water vapor, N being the diluent of the gas 
phase, and maintaining the temp, at 70~126'*F. 

Zinc oxide. Bonner N. McCraven (to New Jersey 
Zinc Co.) . U. S. 1,941,569, Jan. 2. Zinciferous material . 
is reduced to produce Zn vapor from the condensation of 
which there is maintainfd a molten bath of Zn metal in 
full communication by gravity with a second molten bath 
of Zn metal from which reduction gkscs are excluded; Zn 
is volatilized from the second bath and this Zn vapor is 
oxidized to form ZnO. App. is described. 

Zinc oxide. MeUUges. A.-G. (Hans Klencke, inven- 
tor). Ger. 687,736, Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 41.01). See 
Fr. 763,330 (C. A. 28. 1160»). 

Decolorizing heavy spar. Maximilian Schiechel (to 
American Lurgi Corp.). U. S. 1,941,626, Jan. 2. The 
heavy spar is heated in admixt. with a relatively small pro- 
poi tioK of an oxide or O-contg. salt such as the nitrate or 
sulfate of K, Na, Al, Mg, Zn or Zr, at a temp, of at least 
UOO*' but below the fusion Temp. 

Carbon dloride. Mark Shoeld (to The Koi>pers Co.). 
Can. 337,153, Nov. 14, 1933. CO9 is absorbed from gases 
^ut g . it by means of alkali carbonate soln . The bicarlxin- 
soln. thus formed is sprayed into a heated chamber into 
direct contact with steam. COi is formed and removed 
from the chambtf. The regenerated carbonate soln. is 
Again used for absorption of C02. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Kali-Chemie A.-G. (Friedrich 
kusberg, Fam Schmid and Ludwig Pellcus, inventors). 
Ger. 687,888, Nov- 9, 1933 (Cl. 12f. 16). App. for the 
direct prepn. of fNire by the fractional distn. of 


HiOt soln. obtained by adding acid to dil. BaO| it de- 
scribed. The mixt. of HtO and HiOi vapor is made into a 
mist before its entry into the condensing chamber. 

Stabilization of hydrogta peroxide aolutioni. Joseph 
S. Reichert (to The Canadian Indastries Lid.). Can. 
337,601, Dec. 5, 1933. A HtOi soln. is stabilized by ad- 
justing the acidity to pH 2^ and adding an amt. of 
NaiSnOa eqitiv. to 6-100 mg. of Sn per 1. of soln. and 0.01- 
0.2 g. of Na4Ps07 per 1. of soln. 

Anhydrous sulfur dioxide . Jack B. Elliott . Can . 337,- 
416, Nov. 28, 1933. Liquid anhyd. SOt is manufd. by 
feeding into a burner substantially pure S, adding air 
sufficient for vaporization but insufficient for complete 
oxidation and ignititig the S to form S vapor. The vapw 
is conducted to a combustion chaml>er and sufficient air 
fiulded for complete oxidation of the S. The resultant ^ 
is cooled to a low temp., and the SQi is purified by passing 
all the gases through a water su.spension whereby the SOi 
is di.ssolved in Uie water. The resultant aq. soln. is 
vaporized an<i the SO* vapor sepd. from the water vapor. 
The SO* gas is liquefied by compression and then passed 
to a heat exchanger and the resultant anhyd. SO* is col- 
lected as a liquid. 

Hydrogen. George F. Juubcrt. Brit. 399,110, Sept. 
28, 1933. Sec Fr. 42,776 (C. A . 28, 866») . 

Elemental sulfur from sulfur dioxide and hydrogen sul- 
fide. Ludwig Rosensteiii (to United Verde Copper Co.). 
U. S. 1,941,623, Jan. 2. Reaction of SO* with HsS is 
effected in the presence of an inorg. gel or adsorbent car- 
bon and of water in the liquid state (suitably at a temp, 
above 120**). 

Reducing sulfur compounds such as sulfur dioxide to 
elementary sulfur or hydrogen sulfide. Charles G. Maicr 
(one-fourth each to Reginald S. Dean and Henry A. Doer- 
ner). U. S. 1,941,702, Jan. 2. ITie compd. to be re- 
duced is heated at an elevated temp, (suitably about 700'< 
IKX)**) with a n^ducing agent such as a mixt. of H with CO 
ill which the H constitutes over 55% of the mixt. 

Carbon black. John J. Jakosky and Victor F. Hanson 
(to The Electroblacks Inc.). Can. 337,132, Nov. 14, 
1933. An elec, arc is maintained beneath the surface of 
a body of oil to cause dissocn. of a portion of the oil and 
formation of carbon black which is permitted to accumu- 
late in suspension in the oil. A portion of oil remaining 
undissociated and contg. such carbon black in suspension 
is withdrawn from the container, the ratio of supply and 
withdrawal being so regulated as to maintain the conen. 
of carbon black in susi>eiision in the body of oil within the 
container and surrounding the elec, arc between 8 and 
10 %. 

Carbon black. Gustav A. Frenkel (to The Shell De- 
velopment Co.). Can. 337,707, Dec. 5, 1033. Natural 
gas is thermally decomposed in a checker-filled convertcT 
and the C produced is collected and admixed with water. 
The resulting mixt. is subjected to high pressure and 
sprayed with a stream of hot combustion gases to effect 
fiash evapn. of the water. Air is subsequently added to 
the resulting humid gas stream, and the carbon black pro- 
duced is collected. 

Catalysts sudi os those for sulfuric add produetioa, etc. 
Johannes L. Koetz (to Selden Co.). U. S. 1,941,667, 
Jan. 2. Raw catalytic material contg. water of hydra- 
tion, such as a pellet-form V‘KX>ntg. catalyst, is subjected 
to the heat given off by a chem. reaction, such as SO* oxi- 
dation, that is set up within a moving stream of the ma- 
terial. App. is described. 

Condensation products. Pfcuning-Schumacher-Werke 
G. m. b. H. Ger. 687,643, Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 7.06). 
Hardening products ore obtained by condensing urea or 
’ thioiuvu with sulfidic compds. and CHsO. Thus, urea, 
(NH4)iS and CHiO arc condensed in the cold. 

Plastic compositioiis. Franz Ga.ssner. Brit. 399,208, 
Oct. 2, 1933. See Fr. 734,382 ( C. A . 27, 1 114) . 

Plastic compodtions. Eugene V. Hayes-Gratze. Brit. 
.399,277, Oct. 6, 1933. The residue from a retting or wet- 
treatment for the extn. of vegetdile fibers, e. g., from flax, 
sisal, cacao beans, etc., is usea as a plas^ compn. by 
rdling or pressing to the desired form, with or without 
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ttddol. filling or binding materials. In an example coir 
waate and pith is dried, ground and mixed to a plastic 
mam with rubber latex. 

rla^ maaaes. Bakelitc G. m. b. H. (Frits Seebach, 
inventor). Oer. 687,576, Nov. 4, 1933 (Cl. 396. 22). 
Flaatie masses are prepd. by treating a soln. of novdak 
in fatty oils with a hardening agent. Thus, novdak 
obtained by condensing cresd and CH|0 in the presence 
of HCl is dissolved in linseed dl. (CHi)iNi is then added 
at 139-50^ to give a resinous mass. 

Methylene polyaulfide plastic. Joseph C. Patrick. 
Can. 336,070, Oct. 3, 1933. S*contg. plastics are p^ 
duced by the reaction of sol. polysulfides on reactive 
methylene coinpds., such as methylene dihalides, ClIsO, 
polymerized CH3O and (CHs)fN4. Approx, cquimol. 
proportions of the reacting constituents or larger propor- 
tion of the methylene compds. are used. The polysul- 
fides arc preferably sol. in water and they may be employed 
in aq. or ale. soln. The products obtained arc in general 
white, yellow or ydlowish white, contain more than 65% 
S, and are readUy moldable with a mild application of 
heat. 

Modilying agents for plastics. James P. Walsh and 
Amerigo F. Caprio (to The Celluloid Corporation). Can. 
337,319, Nov. 21, 1933. Cellulose acetate and a sub- 
stantially water-insol. ester of tartaric acid of low vola- 
tflity are combined by the aid of a solvent. The solvent 
is then evapd. and the mass formed into the desired shape 
by heat and pressure. Modifiers include dibutyl dibenzyl, 
and monobenzyl tartrate. Suitable solvents are acetone, 
ethyl lactate, ethyl methyl ketone, etc. 

Compound sheets. Leopold Rado. Brit. 3(hl,304, 
Oct. 5, 1933. Compd. sheets are formed by drying 2 
pa|)er, pasteboard, etc., sheets, coated on one side with 
metal foU by means of a II2O-S0I. adhesive unaficcted by 
heat, applying to the uncovered sides an adhesive that 
will soften with heat, s. g., a thermoplastic bitumen 
compd., and uniting. The compd. may be a mixt. of 
lignite or soft coal pitch, montan wax, (artificial) asjihalt 
and (or) rcrin, to which is added turpentine, coal-tar oil, 
petroleum or linseed oil varnish. In a modification a sheet 
of pasteboard coated on both sides with the compd. is 
used to unite the mctal-covcred sheets. 

Compound sheet material. Behr-Mamiing Corp. 
Brit. 309,856, Oct. 0, 1933. Tough, resilient, flexible 
sheet material suitable for easkeU, floor coverings, arti- 
ficial leather, etc., consists of a layer of a mixt. of com- 
minuted cork and fibers and a layer of fiticrs only or a layer 
of cither material faced on both sidc.s by a layer of the 
other, the layers being felted together and satd. with a 
flexible binder. Suitable binders are rublH*r latex, which 
may be vulcanized or contain vulcanizing agents, vulcani- 
zation accelerators and antioxidants, cldorinatcd rubber, 
poljymcrizcd isoprene, glyptal, furfural or PhOH-CHiO 
lesSns, etc. 

Dental impression compositions. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. Brit. 399,842, Oct. 13, 1933. A plastic mass for 
dental impressions comprises shellac, copal, stearic acid 
and a filler, e. g., talc. 

Aroaratus and method for molding seamless diaphragms 
for loud speakers by depositing pu^ on porous or perfo- 
rated formers and drying. Robert O. Bridgcr. Brit. 
399,165, Sept. 18, 1933. 

Use of fly ash for making molded structural material. 
Horry C. Peffer and Paul W. Jones (to Rostonc, Inc.). 
U. S. 1,942,769, Jan. 9. Fly ash produced by burning 
finely divide bituminous coal is reburned, riaked, mixed 
with an alk. earth base such as Ca(OH)t and the mixt. is 
riiaped and indurated (suitably by use of steam) . U. S. 
1,942,770 also relates to mixing fly ash with an alk. earth 
base and water, shaping and indurating. 

Hard rigid product! such os chedton or diuflle boards 
from vegetable materiala of higfh pentosan content. 
Orland x. Sweeney juid Charles £. Hartford. U. S. 
1,941,817, Jan. 2. Mafieriala such as corncobs, com- 
stalki,^ peanut shells, stalls or burrs of cotton are cooked in 
a Iktuio such as dil. NaOH soln. and comminuted, this 


being followed by removal of a portion of the liquid hxmi 
the moss, and melding into suitable shape. 

FLbrottS conmositiioiie. Behr-Moniung Corp. Brit. 
399,812, Oct. 9, 1983. Sheet material for gaikets and 
packings, as a backing for artificial leather, etc., consists 
of comminuted cork and fibers felted in a pap^tnakinK 
machine and satd. with glue or casein whi<± is rendered 
insol. in HtO by CHiO, paraformaldehyde or KiCfiOr 
Cf. C. A. 27, 1466. 

Rubber-bonded asbestos products. Dewey & Almv 
Ltd. Brit. 399,871, Oct. 16, 1938. See U. S. 1,907,617 
(C. A. 27, 3571). 

Aqueous dispersions of asbestos and rubber. Dewey & 
Almy Ltd. Brit. 399,870, Oct. 16, 1933. An aq. dis- 
persion of latex, the particles of which carry an elechropos. 
charge, is added to an asbestos slurry. The rubber par- 
ticles remain of colloidal dimensions and attach themselves 
to the asbestos fibers, which remain dispersed. The charge 
on the particles may be inverted to clectropos. by strong 
mineral acids, when a protective agent, e. g., hemoglobin 
is also listed, or preferably, by salts with multivalent 
cations and univalent anions, e. g., AlCli, Th(NOi)4, when 
no protective agent is necessary. The material may 
used for making asbestos paper, insulating panels, brake 
linings, etc. Cf. C. A. 27, 8570. 

Adhesive. Edward F. Christopher (to The Industrial 
Patents Corp.). Can. 336,140, Oct. 3, 1933. A powd. 
mixt. of casein, biuret, cyanuric acid and CH«0 forms an 
adhesive upon the addu. of water. ' 

AdhesiveB. Walter H. Wedger (to Boston Blscking 
Co. Ltd.). Brit. 399,525, Oct. 9, 1933. Shoe pants an* 
uniti'd by use of a cellidose compd. adhesive, e. g., py^xy- 
lin or cellulose acetate cements, the adhesive, whiep haLS 
been applied to the parts and allowed to dry, being 
softened by a compn. comprising a low-boiling solvent, 
e. g., mixts. of Ht^O, isppropyl ether or hydrowboiis, 
e. g., mixed pentanes, with MesCO (and EtOAc) or EtOH, 
and a material, e. g., a high-viscosity nitrocellulose or 
cellulose acetate, which imparts such a characUT to the 
compn. that ample time is allowed for assembly ot the 
parts before hardening of the adhesive because of evapn 
of the solvent, but rapid evapn. of the solvent is permitted 
after assembly of the parts which are held together under 
pn*ssurc for a much shorter period than usual, e, g., b 
min. at ordinary atm. temps, or less if heat is used. Cam- 
phor and (01) resins, r. g., rezyl balsam (1) or santontc 
reain (II), may be added to the softening compn. I, 
preferably cotitg. a (semi-) drying oil, r. g., tung or Chiiu 
wood oil, is made by heating toother diethylene glycol, 
phthalic anhydride and, s. f., China wood oil under a re- 
flux coudenstT with agitation, n is a product of (he 
condensation of a mixt. of a- and ^-tolueiicsulfonumidc 
with QH2O. 

Adhesive and fllm-fonning • cumposition Paul C. 
Lcinmerman and Wm. K. Schweitzer (to GrasselU Chemi- 
cal Co.). U. S. 1,942,299, Jan. 2. A compm suitable 
for coating various surfaces comprises a coned, alkali metal 
silicate sohi. contg. less than 2% of a wetting agent such 
as a substituted naphthalenesulfonic add, sulfonated oilv 
substance, high mol. wt. carboxylic acid, bile add, alde- 
hyde, saponin or high-boiling monohydroxy ale. or ester 

Peanut flour for &e manufacture of adhesives. Irving 
F. Laucks (to T. F. Laucks Inc.). U. S. 1,942,109. 
Jan. 2. An oil-free peanut flour is prepd. the protein of 
which is at least partially coagulated by heat, and this flour 
is used with an alk. aq. dis^rsion medium such as one 
formed with lime and soda to prep, an adhesive of good 
viscosity, water resistance and strength. 

Svnthetie wax nrenaratlons from m op**" wax. Wil- 
helm Pungs and htiS^Jahratorfer (to 1. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G.). U.S. 1,942,833, Jan. 9. Products having phys. 
properties simUar to those of casnauba wax or beemx 
and which ore suitable for use in riioe creams, floor peu^h- 
ing compns., in coating paper, etc., are obtidned when 
crude, deresinified or Ueached montan wax, k wholly ot 
partly converted into fatty adds by a treatment with oxi- 
dizing agents for example according to U. 8. Patent No. 
1,777,766 (C. A. 24, 5984} or by steam dista.; the car- 
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hoxylic addi» if desired in the form of their methyl or 
I'thyl mterSf are then reduced to ales, and the latter esteri- 
iied with one or more non-aromatk monocarbosylic acids 
I untg. up to 25, preferably from 10 to 26 C atoms. As 
jcids for the esteritotion may be used, s. g,, the fatty 
acids, such as formic, acetic, lactic or butsrric acids and 
is|>ecially those of high mol. wt., e. g., vegetal, *. s., vege- 
table or animal acids, such as stearic m^d, palmitic acid, 
acids from wool fat, linolcic, riciiiolcic or resinic acids in 
the pure or cmde state, e. g», colophony, cydoaliphatic 
naphthenic acids and like non-aromatic mono-carboxylic 
ai'idh of high mol. wt. as wpll as mixts. of these acids. 
I )cpending on the sdection t>f tlie acids employed for the 
t slcrification, it is possible to prepare wax-like substances 
having any desired hardness. Various examples, details 
and modifications of procedHBe are given. 

Polishing composition. Graec C. Hipwell. Brit. 31K),- 
;»17, Oi*t. 0,19«33. A compn. for use on metal, wood, 
(aitificid) leather, etc., is made by adding linseed oil, 
till pen tine and AmOAc to a soln. of shellac in methylated 
spirit. 

Emulsifying and other agent. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
(Kail Brodersen, inventor). Ger. 581,966, Aug. 5, 1933 
(Cl. 12o. 23.01). An agent for wetting, cleaning, emulsi- 
TviTig, etc., is prepd. by condensing amides of the higher 
fatty resin and naphthenic acids with aldehydes and aro- 
matic hydrocarbons or their OH, NHj or halogen sulisiitu- 
tton products. The condetiHales may be sulfonatcd or 
have other solv?-iuduciug groups introduced. In an ex- 
ample, laiu-yl amide, CHiO, K.OH, water, PhOIT and IICl 
aie stirred together to give a viscous oil suitable for the 
aiiove uses. 

Softening agents. I. G. P'arbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
fPU,8i7, Oct. 11, 1033. Softening agents for piastie 
masses coiilg. albimiinou.s substances, e. g., albumin, 
lilofid, casein, which arc free from ash, are pre])d. by sul- 
foiidting animal or vegetable oils, r. g., castor, neats foot, 
t<i a small extent with H2SO4, working up the products in 
the absence of salU of fixed edkalies and adjusting the liter 
li\ NHt or volatile alkylaniines, e. g., MeNHs. In an 
( sample castor oil is sulfonatcd and the product, washed 
wiiIi H2O, is salted out with (NH4)2S04 uiid made slightly 
.ilk withNHa. 

Wetting agents. Impciial Chemietd Industries Ltd., 
I'led Scholeficld, WaltiT F. A. Kniicn and Wm. Todd. 
Hilt 390,537, Oct. 2, 1933. A wetting agent conipilscs 
.1 pi millet prepd. accotding to Brit. 274,511 (C. A. 22, 
or 311,8^5 ((’. .1. 24, 932), com. pind oil, terpineol 
»)i like terpene ale. and HiO m tlie proportion by wt. of 
\ V in which x f y z •« 100 and x and y arc 40 55 
ami / 9-18. 

Sols for claxyifying liquids such as cosl wadi waters, 
sewage, etc. Curtis Q. M. Campliell. U. S. l,tH2,607, 
Jail 0. A coagulative svl for the coticti. of substances in 
suspension or emulsion in water comprises a combination 
ol ail aq., saspensioii contg. about 4% of starch with ex- 
panded but unniptured cells and a dil. soln. of NaOH. 

Negatively charged “aluminum gel.” Pearl H. Brewer 
aiiiJ Henry R. Kraybill (to Purdue Rc.search Foundation). 
J S 1,042,799, Jan. 9. For making a negatively charged 
"iiUmiiuum gd,” NH4OII is added to Ab (804)1 imtil the 
snln is alk. to litmus, an addnl. amount of Als(S04)a sub- 
'■tdiitially equal to the original amt. is added, the white 
^'(latmous ppt. which fonn.s is permitted to settle, super- 
ii.ita:it liquid is removed, and the ppt. is repeatedly 
''ashed with water, by shaking and then settling, until 
till NH4 salts aie pracUc^lv all removed. The product 
I** suitable for use in purifying viruses or other solns. or 
stispeusions. 

Gas-producing ccunpositioiiB. Imperial Chemical In- 


dustries Ltd. and Wilfred R. Cousins. Brit. 300,173, 
Sept.25, 1033. A compn., in pelleted form, which evolves 
gas upon heating, coniprlMB a solid gas-producing sub- 
stance or mixt., e. g., IffiaCl and NH^Qii tartaru acid 
and NaHCOi or (NH4)iCQi, with a small proportion of 
a stabilizer which is an anhyd. substance capable of form- 
ing a hydrate (or a hydrate that tends to form a higher 
hydrate) at temps, of storage of the compn., 0. g., anhyd. 
NajCOft or NaiS04. The pimets may be used for inflating 
rubber balls, etc., e. g., at 100® or over. 

Starooty^ matimB. Sydney W. H. Long, Miles 
Graham, The Loudon Express Newspaper Ltd. and Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Ltd. Brit. 399,936, Oct. 19, 1933. Def- 
ormation of the flexible flongs during casting of printing 
surfaces is prevented by providing them with a heat-re<* 
sis^nt flexible backing composed of a vulcanizable ma- 
terial. The backing consists mainly of rubber, gutta- 
pwcha, balala, etc., and can be applied either as a plasti- 
cized sheet or an artificial or natural aq. dispersion. In an 
example a compn. contg. rubber, S, ZnO, Zn diethyldithio- 
carbamate, barytes and limestone dust is used. 

^ Nonalipping surface auitable for shoe soles, floor covar- 
mgs, conveyor belts, etc. Daniel Repouy (to Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc.). U. S. 1,941,912, Jan. 2. A nap is 
formed upon a iiasc fabric such as terry doth, the nap 
is coated witli a friction surface material such os a rubber 
compn. and the threads of the nap are subsequently sepd. 

Heat transfer. Winthrop S. Lawrence (to I^uma- 
graph Co.). U. S. 1,941,697, Jan. 2. A paper base is 
printed with a marking comprising molten fusible material 
such as a wax and oil mixt. and a pigment such as Cd 
selcmde and a relatively volatile fluid such as * 'butyl 
carbitol" which does not substantially volatilize when the 
compn. is mdted and the b. p. of which is al)ove200®, and 
the relatively volatile fluid is then allowed to escape from 
the printed marking wliich is formed upon the paper base. 
Cf. C. A. 28, I486*. 

Puiicture-proc^ng composition. Kugen Hirsch. Can. 
336,531, Oct. 24, 1933. A puncture-proofing compn. for 
pneumatic tubes consists of gum tragacanth 8 lb. dis- 
solved in 14 gallons of waU*r, contg. 16 oz. of short threads 
of cotton and plasticized with sugar 142 lb., salicylic acid 
8 oz., carbolic acid 4 oz., oil of tar 4 oz., ale. 7 gallons, 
MgCOa 45 lb., and Mg silicate 27 lb. 

Projection screens. Karl Zechmanck and D. Weiss- 
mann. Brit. 399,507, Oct. 2, 1933. A sound-per- 
meable projection screen comprises a fine porous tex- 
tile fabric, e, g,, creix^ georgette, covered with paint in 
such a way that some of the pores are dosed while others 
rmain open. An oil paint made by suspending finely 
divide^ ZnO in boiled linseed oil, nitrocellulose paint made 
by mixing nitrocellulose lacquer with white pigment or 
white enamel paint may be used. With some fabrics a 
preliminary coating of paraffin wax in petroleum is neces- 
sary. 

Embalming fluid. Wm. C. Black (onc-half to Cbaun- 
cey G. Wilson) . U. S. 1,942,407, Jan. 9. An embalming 
fluid suitable for use with jaundiced bodies contains ben- 
zoyl iieroxidc in a fluid solvent distributer such as an aq. 
soln. of EtOH and formaldehyde. 

Vermin destroyer. Firma Hermann Nicr. Ger. 587,863, 
Nov. 9, 1933 (Cl. 45f. 3.01). A prepn. for destroying 
vermin on fowls, dogs, etc., consists of naphthalene with 
a 3% addn. of nicotine. 

Fire extinguishers. Joseph Caffarcl. Brit. 397,391, 
Aug. 24, 1933. 

Fire axtinguidier. Werner Ursum. Ger. 587,932, 
Nov. 10,1933 (Cl. 616). A filling for fire cxtmguishen 
contains non-inflammable org. F compds., such as CCltFs, 
or CiHtCliPi, as quenching agents. 
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G. R. BARTOK, C. H. nUt , 

.Josiah Spode--4iia times and triumidm John Thomas. Biaantlals of |daaa tecbnoloisr baaed on Ameriean 
Irans, Ceram. Soe, (Engl.) 32, 489*612(1933).— A metice. Samuel R. Scholes. Ceram. Ini. 22, 102-4 
biographical aketeb. H. F. Kriege (1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1167*. H. WUlson 
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Ptocr^M of the gUws indostiy ia 1032. Oscar Knapp. 
GlaskMe 63, 67&-6^3} .--K. briefly reviews the latest 
investigatioiu dealing with; (1) crystal chemistiT of 
silicates; (2) arrangement of atoms in glass; (3) the 
state of undercooled liquids and glasses; (4) nature of 
the glassy state; (5) constitution of glass according to the 
solvation theory; (fl) vote, of tech, glasses; (7) the 
system K and Na silicates and silica; (8) melting dia* 
grams of the system PhO-8iQi; (9) reactions between Ca 
carbonate and SiOi; (10) rate of disintegration of Ca 
carbonate; (11) volatilization of soda silica glasses; 
(12) sjmthctic Ca silicates. References are given. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

New ideas concerning the flow of glass in tanks. H. 
Hausner. Ceram. Ind. 22, 18-22, 81--6(1934); cf. C. A. 
27, 5913. Herbert S. Wilson 

Effect of zirconium ozide on the resistance of heavy 
baryta slaases. W. O. Voinot and A. A. Appen. Opiic. 
Meek. Jnd. (U. S. S. R.) 12, 8(1932); ef/iraa/ 66, 825 
(1933). — Heavy baryta glasses have a low resistance to 
acids; it was attempted to ameliorate resistance by chang- 
i^ the glass compn. without changing the optical proper- 
ties of glasses. According to Turner ZrO improves the 
stability of glass. In a glass of the compn. SiOi 31 .78, 
HaO 47.96, B,0. 12.86, AliOi 3.03, ZnO 2.83, AssOi 1.54 
(«D “ 1.6126, sf — «r ■■ 0.01046), silica was replaced by 
increasing addiis. of ZrOi. Two series of melts were pro- 
duced, one in grog the other in Pi crucibles. Up to 5% 
ZrOi was added in the form of Zr mineral. The resistance 
of glasses obtained was not improved. M. V. Kondoidy 

Melting white arsenic enamel for glass. M. F. Shur 
and V. 1. Mosheiko. Clas}t4iUe 63, 524-6, 542-4(1933) .— 
White glass enamel is used for applying white strips on 
thermomctric capillaries, burets, etc. Tlie enamel must 
have the same coeff. of expansion as the glass; while the 
coeff. of elasticity (elasticity modulus), coeff. of Poisson, 
softening temp, and tenbile strength should correspond to 
those of the glass. The enamel must be easily fusible, and 
its chem. compn. should be such that with repeated heating 
the color would not change (color usually changes because 
of the reduction of Pb or As). White sand. As oxide, 
PbiOi, KNOf, boric acid and feldspar or kaolin were used 
as raw materials. SiOs and PbO are the chief ingredients 
(they arc present as the compd. PbSiOi). PbO, KsO, 
Na«0 and B 2 O 1 make the enamel easily fasible. BiOfe and 
PbO bestow a special luster; while As oxide makes it 
opaque. The fusing temp, is 1250 80*'. The flame 
should never be reducing so as not to ppt. metallic Pb or 
As. Directions for the prepn. of the enamel batch, its 
fusing and cooling are given. M. V. Kondoidy 

Bmidoying blast-fniwe dag in glass manufacture. 
Fritz Althm. GlaskwUe 63, 604-6(1933). — ^The granu- 
lated blast-furnace slag used did not contain alkalies. 
The batch contg. slag melted easily; hence the soda 
content of the batch could be lowered considerably (23%) . 
Because of the presence of S (in tlie fonn of CaS) and Mn 
oxide in the slag, graphite and pyrolusite were not used 
for coloring the glass. Jt was fotmd that the S coloring h 
more certain and uniform. Bottles manufactured from 
batches contg. slag (12%) were found to be very stable. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Interpretation of the action of mineralizers. W. Eitcl 
and W. Weyl. Chem. Erde 8, 445-61 (1^33) .—The action 
of small amts, of volatile components on the viscosity, 
crystn. power and inner mol. equil. of gla.sses is reviewed. 
A crystn. theory is advanced which takes into account the 
field action of ions and dipoles and according to which 
complexes or stable lattice configurations may form. 
Absorption spectrum meastuements on a Na silicate glass 
colored with NiO were made, and from these the effects on 
the inner equil. of chilling and of fluoride addn. were 
studied. P. S. Roller 

Significance of flie microscope for jucUUig devitrifica- 
tion. I(ugo Kiihh , GashUUe 63, 667-71 0933) .—The 
crystn. phenomena rfifaring to devitrification are due to 
various causes. The foDowing possibilities are present 
when batches arc melted which do not produce eutectic 
melts: (1) Utj^dissolved particles remain in the melt. 


(2) The glass appears to have dfcreaks and Is doudy. 
The microscope shows the pfcsence of cristoballte crystals. 
(8) A part of the melt is dear, while the other is doudy, 
forming an inhomogeneous glass. On oodUng, such a melt 
devitrifies. The microsoopk study of stones diows the 
presence of dense crsrstal needles of prismatic form. They 
are formed by Ca and silica and are known as wollaatonite. 
Usually, wollastonite crystals appew together with those 
of cristobalite. In defective alumina glasses, Na alumi- 
nate crystals form large colorless prisms. The observa- 
tions of Tammann, Zsigmondy, Jebscn-Marvedel and 
Fenner on the formation of crystals are discussed. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Effect of barium oxide on the properties of tedmical 
glasses. F. H. Zschacke, W. Hdfler and A. Riaza 
Keram. Rundschau 40, 534-6, 558-61(1932).— In glasses 
with 10% RO, substitution of CaO by BaO raises the speed 
of melting. The clarifying velocity at first increases and 
then decreases ; the glasses are * ‘longer. * * Pure BaO glass 
is almost colorless; the workability and the luster are 
improved by BaO. On substitution of NOiO by BaO the 
melting velocity is at first almost unchan^d, but largci 
quantities reduce it; clarification is more difficult and the 
color darker. BaO glasses poor in NaiQ readily devitrify 
Prolonged melting produces a brown color due to sulfide. 

B. C. A. 

Chemical glass and optical ghiBS. P. Gilard. Rn 
unifferselle mines 9, 243-8, 268-72(1933).— See C. A. 27, 
4644. M.* Hartenheitn 

Testing methods for glass tank blocks. A. Mfiser 
Tonind.iig. 57, 871-2(1933). — A review of testing 
methods relating to the vitreous properties. K.\lC. 

Cooling of the refractory blocks of glass tanks. 0 
Bartsch, H. Blank, H. Jcrsen-Marwedel, W. Koenig anrl 
A. Sehild. Fachausschussher. Deut. Glastech. Gts. 1032, 
No. 23, 19-28; Chtmie Gf^industrie 30, 1368. — Cooling 
the bricks must be considered as a mistake, because it in 
lensiiics transverse currents and therefoie the erosive ac 
lion of the glass on the bricks. After the bricks have been 
in service for some time, it becomes necessary to cool tluni 
so as to lengthen their life; in this case cooling should lie 
coned, at the joints; it is necessary to solidify the glass in 
the cracks, so as to prevent leaks. Refrigeration r 
effective only if the glass thickens considerably on contai 1 
with the brick, which can be effected only with bricks less 
than .'lO mm. thick. Best protection of the joints consists 
in blowing coljl air directly on the glass so a.s to solidify it 

A. Papincau-Couture 

West Bohemian kaolin and clay deporits. W. R 
Zartner. Zprdey feskoslov. keram. spolelnosU 1932, 48-76, 
Chem. Ohzor 8, 2(K). J. Ku£era 

Some factore in the weathering of day diales. S. K 
Hind.. Ceram. Age 22, 169-70(1933). H. S. W. 

Plastidty, shrinkage and other fundamental properties 
of clay in relation to me form of the clay partides. Julius 
Aron. Trans. Ceram\ Soc. 32,513 32(1933).— t A trans- 
lation of the original article appearing in 1873 in Notublatt 
des deutschen Vereins fur FaMcation van Ziegdn, Thonwa- 
aren, Kalk und Cement 9, 167. The discussion of tests 
with numerous German clays is of technical and historical 
interest. H. F. Kriege 

Rational analyeis of clays. Albert Granger, dram, 
verrerie, emaiUerie 1933, 245-7; cf. C. A. 27, 5014.— 
Alkalies in day are believed to result from at least 3 ori- 
gins: feldspar, mica and alkalies atisorbed by aigUlaceous 
mailer. Rational analysis doesJiot lead to precise results. 

Alice W. Epperson 

Practical studies of the relation between hummg cracks 
and day analysis. W. Schuen. Tanind.^tg, 57, 1146 8 
(1933). — Burning becomes more difficult as the amt. 01 
chemically bound H 9 O increases. Burning cracks, wbicii 
appear at about 600 ®, increase as the free SiOt content 
and the degree of acidity of the add part increase and tlu* 
dlicate content decreases. Karl Kammermem 

Some notes on flie ihrinkage of days during diym* 
J, W. Mellor. Trans. Ceram. Soc. 32, 46^1(193J). 

H. F. Kriege 

Tedmical production of tridvmlte bridm. H. Se ltn o flg 
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and H. J. Lttngrn. Tonind.^tg. 57, 6«5a< 1(1933) 
Kighteen tests on frits of different compns. show that it is 
possible to produce tridymite only and have low porosity 
and high resistance to temp, diock. Flux addns. to the 
frit (NatO, FesOi, FeO, etc.) are desirable in small amts. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Heat azpaasion of silica bricka. Fritz Fromm. Arch. 
pAsenhuttenw. 7, 381-4(1934).— Expansion of 5 kinds (d. 
1!.38>2.44) was detd. for temps, up to 1(K)0^. Heat 
expansion from 0 to 1800^ and growth above 1400'* in- 
( reased considerably with the d. The growth is le.ss under 
pleasure according to poensity. All samples assumed 
after heating to ltK)U” the same d. of 2.32. The quartz 
tiegins to change to tridymite in coke ovens at HOC*, at 
first slowly up to 1410° ; at higher temps, and especially in 
tiiicks of more than 2.3K dH4ie conversion is rapid so that 
the elongation may lead to warping and damage of tie- 
rods. M. Hartenheim 

Heat sources for brick drying. Georg Zehner. Ton- 
ind.-Zlg. 57, 792-3(1033). Karl Kammermeyer 

Builoing materials for tunnel kilns. Felix Singer. 
Tomnd.-Ztg.^ 57, 618-19(1933). Karl Kammermeyer 
Rational firing of rotary kilns. Carl KjeJdsen. Ton- 
ind.-Ztg. 57, 1077-8(1933). — discussion of operating 
practices. Karl Kammenneyer 

Protective coatings for kiln repair. W. Schuen. 
J omnd.-Ztg. 57, 676-7(1933). Karl Kammermeyer 
The slai^g action of fuel-oil ash. L. R. Faulkner. 
Bull. Am. Ceram. Soc. 13, 46-0(1934).— Unfired MgO 
showed the lowest vol. loss, and rccrystd. SiC the least 
ciTtet in a scries of tests. No direct relation wah seen 
ht tween SiOjiAljOa ratio and slag resistance in the fire- 
da v typc'S of retract ories. Al)Horption was apparently not 
directly related to slag resistance. C. H. Kerr 

Manufacture of stoneware for the chemical industries. 
P. F. Budnikov and S. A. Shic|;Larevich. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 
^03 4(1933). — Clays and feldspar of South Russia were 
foutid useful for chem. stoneware. The use of artificially 
df plasticized clay gives a thick lx)dy structure with uormaJ 
slinnkage and a proportionately lower firing temp. 
Higher arid resistance was secured by the casting process 
than by plastic fonnalion. Ceramic properties of raw 
ni.ilerials and finished products are tabulated. 

C. B. jenni 

Decarbonization, reduction and blister formation in the 
finng of stoneware. M. Mield.s. Tomnd.-Ztg. 57, 008 
9;i:i-^(1933).- -A discussion of the chem. principles 
involved. Kail Kammermeyer 

Practical notes on the manufacture of porcelain. Marc. 

I drchevcquc. Ceram, verrene, emaillerie 1933, 341-6; 
(f. C. A. 25, 1649. — Formulas arc given for emulsion for 
I (touching glazes and machines for removing glaze are 
distTibed. Alice W. Kppeiison 

Physical and chemical phenomena in the manufacture of 
refractories. Karel Hinds. Slainvo 1933, 128; Chem. 
Obzor 8, Abstr. Sect. 198. — The aint.bf kaolinite in Czecho- 
slovakian clays is 23.6-86.6%. If it is assumed that all 
the AlsOt is combined in kaolinite, the remainder would he: 
vSO, r,6.8-^.2, Fe compds. 1.2-11.6, CaO 0.6-30.0, MgO 
0(» 8.5%. Jarcadav Kuj^ra 

A new method for testing refractories. Georg Ising. 
lomnd.-Zlg. 57, 812-13(1933). — In a special furnace test 
blocks can be exposed to com. conditions and (he appear- 
ati(*c of the test surface noted. Karl Kammermeyer 
Notes on the refractory clays of the Andenne basin. A. 
Chiusset. Verre et sUtatUs tndustrieh 5, 2 6(1934). 

• Herbert S. Wfilson 

Graphite in refractory materlala. Erich Buchholtz. 
lomtM.-Ztg. 57, 1207-8(1933). — ^A general discussion. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Action of carbon monoxide on refractory materials. I. 
^ . Hugill, H. Ellerton and A. T. Green, Trans. Ceram, 
^oc. 32, 633-42(1933).— Sec C. A. 26, 3083. U. 
Further experiments on the diaintemtion of fireclay 
products by carbon monoxide. Ibid. 5^-60. — See C. A. 
26, 3084. H. F. Kricge 

Improved method for measuring the ‘'after^contraction*' 
w rmactory matetiala. A. Eric J. Vickers and J. A. 


Stigden. J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 320-3(193.3). 

H. F. Kriege 

The relatloaB between water permeabiU^ and the 
structure of refractoriea, Otto Bortsch. Tonind.-Ztg. 
57, 1158-9, 1182-3(1933). — ^The influence of burning 
temp., preliminary burning and grain distribution of grog, 
and mfg. methods upon water permeability were investi- 
gated. Karl Kammermeyer 

Comparison of the rates of flow of water and of air 
through refractory materials. F. H. Clews, E. O. Mills 
and A. T. (keen. Trans. Ceram. Soc. 32, 472-8(1933) . — 
Ten refractories with apparent porosities of 17.9-70.2% 
were compared. The comparative order estalfiishcd by 
the watci penetration method was acceptably close to that 
found by the more laborknis water- or air -permeability 
methods. H. F. Kriege 

Discoloration of refractorios by **iron.*' J. W. Mellor. 
Trans. Ceram. Soc. 32, 403-14(1933). — If iron were the 
only coloring constituent, greens, blues and black would 
result from ferrous iron and reds from feme iron. How- 
ever, the tendency of FotOi and AljOi to form solid solns. 
at temps, below 700° modifies the reds beyond mere dilii. 
to buffs. Lime also bleaches FeX)i. The pro|>er com- 
bination of FeO and FesOi in the presence at iUaOi may 
yield white as seen occasionally around black cores in 
refractories. H. F. Kriege 

The palette of modem colloidal colors. E. Zschimmer. 
Ceram, verrerte, etnaillerte 1933, 2r).6-9; of. C. A. 27, 
.'i9]4.- A review ndating to the yellow of CdS and ruby of 
Se and CdS. Alice W. F.pperson 

Further development of the underglaze color crayon. 
Kenneth K. Smith and Aurelia Arbo. BuU. Am. Ceram. 
Soc. 13, 40 1(19.34); ef. C. A. 27, 173. C. H. Kerr 
Leadless gUzea in the home pottery industry. L. I. 
Sivoplyas. Ukratn. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss.-tech. Teil, 
104-H(in German 108; in Russian 109) (1933) .— Lcadlrss 
glazi*s were developed equal to glazes contg. Pb. The 
chief constituents are low -melting clays, soda, quart/, 
chalk, etc. Chas. Blanc 

Pastes whidi work well with stanniferous enamels. V . 
Lucas. Rev. materiaux construction trav. publics 1933, 
228-.31B.‘- The compns. of pastes and their casting prop- 
erties are discussed. Karl Kamincraicycr 

Foundry refractories (Ciawley) 9. Ccianiic ink (Can. 
pat. .337,714) 26. Heal of hydration of kaolin (v. Gronow, 
Schwiete) 2. 

Chipman, Frank W.: Romance of Sandwich Glass. 
Boston: Sandwich IHib. Co. $6. 

Bden, F. Sydney: Ancient Stained aud Painted Glass. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 82.60. 

Litinsky, L.: Markenbezeichnungen ini Fcuorfest-Fadi 
und im Cnenbau. Leipzig: The Author. M. 6. 

Urbsebat, E. Erwin: Hermann Seger. The Life and 
Work of a Geiiiian Scientist. Berlin: Keram. Rund- 
schau. 67 pp. M. 6. 

Apparatus for feeding batch materials to glMs-melting 
furnaces. Everett O. Hiller (to Hartford-Empire Co.). 
U. S. 1,941,897, Jan. 2. Structural and mcch. features. 

Uflifonn feeefing of mold charges of molten glass. 
Wm. J. Miller and Edward A. Lawrence (to Hartford- 
Empire Co.). U. S. 1,942,036, Jan. 2. Various details 
of app. and operation are describe. 

Photoelectric control device for automatically feeding 
mold charges of molten glaea. Everett O. Hiller (to 
Hartford-Empire Co.). U. S. 1,941,896, Jan. 2. Vari- 
ous stmctural and operative details are described. 

Continuous gLaaa manufacture. Walter O. Amslcr (to 
Simplex Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,941,778, Jan. 2. In 
making glass in a tank having a melting chamber and a 
cooling chamber sepd. by a reduced neck through ^whicb a 
full depth flow of glass is pcmiiltefl^lt max. temp, on the 
glass te maintained in the mdtiiig clmmber at a point 
adjacent to the end of the neck. App. is described. U . S. 
1, Ml ,779 relates to details of glass-tank caonsiroction. 
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Appantttf for aotoiiifttically coatroUliii tho woi|jht ol i 
flMS artidos auido by the fob4eed automatic machina 
pfoceaa. Kenneth M. Henry and Burton A. Noble (to 
Hortford.Btnpite Co.). U. S. l,m,5S2, Jan. 2. A 
photoelec, cell exposed to liaht ray.^ emitted by the ‘'gobs’* 
serves to control the outflow of glass. Various elec, and 
mech. details arc descn1>ed. 

Apparatus for maintaining the thickness of drawn glass 
tubes, rods or sheets. Jules Arrault (to Soc. anon, des 
manufactures des Kiace.s et produiis chimiques dc St. 
Gobain, Chauny & Cirey). U. S. 1,941,024, Jan. 2. 
Mech. features. 

Apparatus for manufacture of glass bottles, tumblers, 
etc. Willard L. Van Ness (to Coming Glass Works). 

S. 1,94.3,195, Jan. 9. Mech. features. 

Apparatus for unifonn heating and softening of a suc- 
cession of similar glass articles such as in electric light bulb 
manufacture. Adolph W. Machlet. U. S. 1,941,807, 
Jan. 2. An app. is described in which fuel gas is com- 
pressed and coded to scp. moisture from it, air is similarly 
treated, the dried gas and dried air are mixed with each 
other under pressure, and a jet of the burning mixt. is 
projected against the glass articles being treated. 

Compoaition for coating electric lamp bulbs to render 
them opalescent. Albert F. Lindstrom (to Westinghousc 
Lamp Co.) . U. S. 1 ,941,990, Jan. 2. Na silicate is used 
in admixt. with a filler such as kaolin, hydrated chromic 
oxide and boric acid. 

Silvering 0 mm surfaces. George F. Colbert and Wm. 
H. Colbert (to Liberty Mirror Works). TJ. S. 1,942,680, 
Jan. 9. For partially silvering a glass surface, a coat of 
Ag is pptd. over the area, a film of Cu is electrodeposited 
on the Ag, a pattern resistant to the action of a solvent of 
these metals is superposed on the coatings and the exposed 
parts are then subjected to the action of a solvent such as 
on acid soln. Various details and modificatkms of pro- 
cedure are described. 

Optical glass. Edwin Berger (to Jenaer Gla.swerk 
Schott & Gen.). U. S. 1,943,0.51, Jan. 9. An optical 
glass in which fii> > 1.77-*0.(X).37y (y is the relative dis- 
persion), contains 0.5-20% of I'iOs which .serves to reduce 
the susceptibility of (he glass to tarnishing. 

Transfers. Ix^onard Allen and Johnson Matthry & Co. 
Ltd. Brit. .399,922, Oct. 19, 193.3, Tiansfcrs fot the 
decoration of g]a.ss, porcelain, pottery, enameled ware, 
etc., arc prepd. by printing the dcsi^ in t or more colors 
on papei coated with a film of plastic material that bums 
away on firing, r. g., collodion, cellulose acetate, resins, 
varnishes, etc., and contains a vitreous flux. 

Traating clay for transportation and handling. Win. S. 
Wilson (to Merrimac Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,942,190, 
Jan. 2. While wet, the clay is fonned into short cylindri- 
cal shapes which are dried without decrepitation and may 
subsequently be plasticized with water when desired. 

Bricks, etc. Alfred Wanklin. Brit. 398,237, Sept. 1 1 , 
mis. Addn. to 341 ,594 (C. A. 26, 2839) . The method 
of .341,694 is modified by obtaining the mixt. of hot burnt 
and unbumt clay for molding by burning only a part of the 
day subjected to the initial heat treatment or by mixing 
alternate batches of burnt and unbumt clay from the same 
kiln. Hie mixt. is led to a grinding mill and is then 
molded and finally burnt as before. 

FfrabrlA. Philip H. Jung (one-half to Thomas N. 
Kurtz). 4J. S. 1,9^,431, Jan. 9. Raw material of high 
alumina and low silica content is calcined at a high temp., 
the calcined product is bonded with a mineral material of 
colloidal character substantially free from, or low in, silica, 
such as colloidal fire clay and the final mixt. is molded, 
dried and burned. 


Apparatus for ssadiog otan Mcks, titos, ate. J. w. 
Jackman & Co. Ltd., and Stephen Ernest Gairatt. Brit 
899,593, Oct. 12, 1983. 

Apparatus lor slfttaig potters' slip, ate. Arthur C 
Hamson, Frank D. B^ton and Fred Beardmore. Brit 
3994)93, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Fuaad-aiUca articles. Alvarado LcR. Ellis and Ouniim 
A. P, Winckler (to The British Thomson-Houston Co 
Ltd.). Brit. 399,749, Oct. 12, 1933. Massive articles oi 
fused Si 03 , a. f ., large astronomical mirrors, are made b> 
forming a base of translucent SiOs which contains gas 
bubbles and fusing onto the base a facing of transparent 
vitreous Si02 free from gas bubbles. The base is dr- 
posited on a support of refractory material as described in 
Brit. 296,0.59 (C. A. 23, 226.3). 

Fused silica artidas. Elihu Thomson (to The Brii 
ish Hiomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. .399,750, Ck't 
12, 1933. See U. S. 1,930,327 ( C. A . 28, 277*) . 

Porous certmic products. Frederick E. Kern. U. S 
1 ,941 ,804, Jan . 2 . For producing porous products such as 
bricks, relatively low-temp, bituminous coal is subjected 
to distn. whereby volatiles are removed fropi it, the de- 
volatilized coal is comminuted and mixed with cotn 
minuted clay material, the mixt. is plasticized, shaped and 
subjected to heat treatment by which the coal is burned 
out of the material. 

Rafractory ceramic material suitable for use in furnace 
and kiln construction. Frank H. Riddle (to Champion 
vSparkPlugCo.). U. S. 1,942,879, Jan. K. Andalusitcis 
used together with finely divided sintered alumitia* 

Rafra^ory bricks. Kenneth M. Simpson (to Iiitei 
national Chromium Process Corp.). IT. S. 1,948,26.3, 
Jan. 0. A major portion of fire-clay is fonned uilo (nicks 
which are covered with a small amt. of the clay 
with chrome ore, and the bricks are dried and burned 

Rafractory masses. Arthur Sprcngcr. Ger. 587,827, 
Nov. 9, 1933 (Ci: 806. 8*.17}. Oxides of Mg, Cr and Al 
are fused in such proportions that the wt. of the MgO 
equals, or is greater than, the sum of the wt. of the Cr 2 ()i 
and AliOi, the amt. of CuOi tieiiig greater than the anil, ot 
AltOi. Other oxides such as SiOs, CaO, FeO, etc., may 
also be present. Cf. C. A. 28, 873*. 

Refractories. Alterra A.-O. Brit. .399,126, Sept. 2S, 
1933. Divided on 394,1 1 5 ( C. A . 28, 278*} . Refractoi \ 
sintered MgO is produced from materials low in kV h\ 
adding black or blai*kish brown (artificial) MgKc/N 
thereto. In an example 4% MgFe 304 , prepd. by calcinitiK 
niesitine spat, or native magnesiofetrite is added to a 
niagne.sitc low in SiOs, Fe and CaO and the mixt. sinteicd 
MgFetOi may be added to previously sinteicd MgO tu 
improve its refractory properties. 

fimary and sand doth, etc. Behi -Maiming Corp 
Brii. 4^78,014, July 28, 1932. In mfg. abrasivc-c'oatcd 
paper, grinding disks, etc., the grains of aljrasive, as they 
fall onto the adhesive-coated sheet, etc., pass through an 
elec, fidd whereby they are sepd. and also turned so that 
the sharp^t points arc outwardly directed on 'the sheet 
App. is described. In 398,907, £>pt. 25, 1933, (he giaiiis 
of abrasive arc stratified according to size. Cf. C. A. 28. 
602*. 

Manufacture ol open space coated abrasive paper by use 
of psrafiln or other hydrophobic materials. Frank j 
Tone (to Carborundum Co.). U. S. 1,941,962, Jan. 2 
Certain portions of fabric .such as paper are coated with the 
paiafiin or other hydrophobic material; the whole surfact 
is then coaled with an adhesive mixed with abta.Mvi 
grains and the coating is subsequently brushed or scraped 
from the initially coaled areas. App. is described. 

Tunnel kilns. Keramische Induslric-Bedarfs-A.-L 
Ger. 687,767, Nov. 7, 19.33 (Cl. 80c. 
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Slurry drying In Vie cement industry. Zullikofer. A discussion of the vaiiotis methods of mud drying- 
Tanind,^tg. S79 H2, 904 6, 929 31, 9.5.3 5(1933). - Karl Kammcrmeyt i 
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Methods for fhe detcrmtnstioii of ditiiiksge in cement- 1 
bound bodies. G. Frenkel. Tonind.-Zig. 57, 1096-7» 
1122-4(1938). — ^The Amder shrinkage app. was used for 
the measurements, with a modification when used with 
porous bodies. The operative technic and exptl. equip- 
ment which were evolved in making about 20,000 measure- 
ments are discussed. Karl Kammermeycr 

Calculation of die results of breakbig tests of cement 
samj^es. Henry Le Chatelier. Rev. matSriaux construe- , 
non trap, publics 1934, l-3;''cf. Keret, C. A. 28, 1497‘. — ' 
\ statistical discussion. Karl Kammermeycr 

Status of specifleationSYor hydraulic cements in the 
United States. P. 11. Ffales. Proc, Am, Soc. Testing 
Makrials 3, Part II. 462-76(1934). G. G. 

Study of the setting of magnesian cement. Louis 
Chassevent. Chimte 6f TKdustrte 30, 1020-6(1933). — 
Auhyd. MgO dissolves in MgCli solns., giving supersatd. 
solns. The max. amt. of MgO which dissolves before the 
niixt. begins to thicken depends on the chloride content of 
the soln.; the degree of supersatn. in MgO increases very 
i.ipidly as a function of the MgCls conen. when the latter 
IS above 10%; with a 30% MgCls soln. the max. amt. of 
MgO dissolved liefore thickening of the soln. is approx. 

1 0(K) times the amt. corresponding to equil. The thicken- 
ing of the paste and the pptn. of the supersatd. solns. sepd. 
horn the solid correspond to a decrease in the MgO conen. 
of the soln. Mg(OH)s dissolves only very slowly in MgClt 
snliis; this explains the slowness of its setting and its 
luck of hardness. X-ray examn. revealed that the ppt. 
loi tiled at the end of 24 hrs. by a supersatd. soln. of MgO 
111 ;i0% MgCls is the stable oxychloride, in disagreement 
with Lukens (C. A. 26, 3742) . The rate of hydration of 
MgO in dil. MgCh solns. is greater than in water; as a 
function of MgCU concii. it passes through a max. The 
1 oiiipressivc strength after 24 hrs. and after 7 days docs 
not vary with the MgCL conen. of the soln. when the latter 
IS less than 10% ; it increases very rapidly with the conen. 
vihen the latter is above 20%. The solns. which have the 
highest MgCli conciis. and give the greatest supersatn. 
also result in highest strength at the end of 24 hrs. and 7 
iKi vs M gO burnt at 1 086® does not begin to set as rapidly 
as MgO burnt at POt)® and at 720® ; but there is little dif- 
fuencT in the stiength aftcT 24 hrs. and after 7 days, 

A. Papineau-Coutuic 

Portland cement high in mamesia. Kmst Ludwig 
Meyei. Tonind.-Zig, 58, 0 8, 274>, 40 2(1934). The 
inipii. of const .-vol. siiiteicd eeiiieiit.s high in Mg is 
Uasible. B. A. Soule 

The composition of Portland cements and the character- 
istics of regidsr and hydraulic concretes. K. Perry. 
Paint fir Varnish Production Mgr, 10, No. 1, 14, et seq, 

{ 1934) . — ^TTie manuf . of Portland cement from a deposit of 
nvster shells and silt in San Francisco Bay is dcsciribcd. 


from burned tuft and Umettane. Ibid, 6-7. — ^Analyses of 
limestone, burned and unburned tuff and coal shale ash as 
raw materials are given. Eight raw mixts. were prepd. 
from these with aadns. of Cu riag, and fired in a smalt 
rotary kiln (40 X 66 X 700 cm.). The clinkers were 
ground with 2.5% of gypsum and the cements tested by 
the usual methods. Exptl. data on the raw mixes and the 
cements are presented. Ckmclusion: Portland cement of 
liest quality can be prepd. from the raw materials which 
weri» used. Karl Kammermeycr 

‘'Dolomitizing'* of portland cement mortars. O. 
Kathrein. Tonind.-Zlg, 57, 869 -60(1933).— Tests w^ 
carried out by storing test pieces of 1:4 morlar in (1) 
HsO-satd. silica sand, (2) same as (1) with 6% MgCOi 
addn. and (3) a suspension of MgCOi in HsO. Storage 
was at 16-20® and for 8 months. The compressive 
strength averaged for 15 samples was for case; (1) 197 
kg./sq.cm. (100%), (2) 178 (90%) and (3) 183 (93%). 
The av. deviation was only 16 kg./sq. cm. The detri- 
mental influence of MgCOi is therefore confirmed, even 
though it is not very clearly recognisable on account of 
side reactions. Karl Kammermeyer 

Calorimeter installation in the engineering materials 
laboratory of the University of California for atudiea of heat 
generation in mass concrete. S. B . Biddle, Jr., and J. W. 
Kelly. Proc, Am. Soc, Testing Materials 3, Part 11, 671- 
^ 88(1934). -See C. A. 27, 3678. G. G. 

The testing of protective coatings for concrett. C. R. 
Platzinann. Tontnd.-Ztg, 57, 88,3-4(1933).— A review. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Reflnforoad concrete piling bituminized againirt deteriora- 
tion by aea action. E. Peiry. Paint fir Varnish Produc- 
tion Mgr, 10, No. 2, 14-16(1934).— Plain or reenforced 
concrete is subject to deterioration when in contact with 
\ sea water. Methods used by the Port of Oakland and the 
Pacific Piling and Construction Co. in Ix)s Angeles for 
protecting concrete structures are desciibed. The former 
consists of painting with refined ^ asphalt . The latter 
consists of impregnation under 26 in. vacuum at 25(>®F. 
with grade D asphalt. A penetration of Vr P/s in. is 
obtained. The process is expensive but gives durability. 

G. G. Sward 

Refractory concrete. R. T. Giles. Metals fif Alloys 5, 
^ 28-30(1934). — ^The use of high- AUOi cement as a binder 
of refractory materials is discussed. D. Schaaf 

Caating Banaa diabases. A. S. Ginrl^rg and P. G. 
Semenov. Mineral, Suir*e 8, No. lU, 9-13(1933). 
Several samples of diabasic rocks tniiied in Ihe re^on of 
Barzas, KuzneU basin, produced satisfactory castings in 
the lab. expts. Choa. Blanc 

Advances in tiie field of bituminous binders for road 
7 construction. H. Mallison. Chem.-Ztg. 58, 93-6(1934). 

E. H. 


riie forces operating to^dcstroy concrete structures ore 
discussed. The differences bctwcen^rcgular and hydraulic 
(finents are discussed. G. G. Sward 

Controlling the lime content and the physical propertiea 
of Portland cements by addition of pulverized minerale and 
aidi Rich. Grun and Hugo Beckmann. Tonind,-Ztg. 

57, K22 4, 832-4(1933).— Mixed cements consisting of 
unient clinker and coal ash from powd. -coal operations, g 
which have only very weak hydraulic properties, are not 
superior to undiluted cements in regard to strength and are 
infifior in their resistahee to storage in corrosive solns. 
9i)wil. mineral addns. (slate), which represent inert 
iiulorisd, are also inferior tg undiluted cements in regard to 
strength and salt-water resistance. K. K. 

The propertieB of U^-grade portland cements. Th. 
Klriie. Tonind.-Ztg^ 1048-60(1933) .—A discussion of 
thi specifications of # European countries. Strength and 9 
setting data arc presented. Karl Kamm ermeyer 
Clays of Portland cement. HI. Firing coal 

shale. Yoshiaki Sanada. J, Soc. Ckem. Ind., Japan 37, 
buppl. binding 6(1934); cf. C. 4. 28, 1496».— The tech, 
atialvsts of 5 coal shales and their ashes are rented, 
hiring expts. carried out in a small shaft kiln (40 X 67 cm.) 
showed that ctial shale can be used with good results as 
fuel fur tuff firing. IV. Preparation of portland cement 


Artificial atone from Martin and cupola furnace slags. 
P. I. Bazhenov and V. A. Alcksandrovskil. Mineral. 
Suir^e 8 , No. 10, 14r-22(1933).— Lab. expts. with slags 
from different plants showed that Marlin slogs, be^ too^ 
rich in CaO and SiOs, are not suitable for citing. Cupola 
furnace slag alone or in equal mixts. with Martin slag 
produced castings at 1200^, which possess high mech. 
strength, good resistance to mech. abrasion, Imt poor 
dielec, strength and acid resistance. Chas. Blanc 

Colored auxfacea for artificial stones and cemant bodiaa. 
Willi Serkin. Tonind.-Ztg. 57, 1108-71(1938).— A re- 
view. Karl Kammermeyer 

Utilization of waste talc-«hlorite stone. N. O. Sergiev. 
Mineral. Suir'o 8, No. 10, 40-8(1933).— Waste Ulc- 
chloritc, a metamorphosed picritc, was pressed into blocks 
with various cements and subjected to practical testa. 

Chas. Blanc 


The diving of wood. J. M. Hdvfi. Rn, ind. 63, 2813- 
8, S44-9r40«r-7, 487-44, 601-8, 661-8(1^).— A very 
complete review, indudJng illuitmlMto end deiimpt^ of 
irarimji types of dtyime plant, caK, etc. TTh: drying 
and . gtn g of wood by treaunait wMi osone produces very 
satisfactory rvsults; methods of aiMlysis and control arc 
detailed. Tieatiiiwils with tin- vtipors of in-naiw, gaso- 
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line and CCU, and with AcOH (Maurer process) are 1 s. sulfates and sulfonates, fillers, s. sand and putntcc, 

briefly outlined. A. W. Furbank arid org. silicates, s. g., Et silicate, may be added* App. 

Weathering of creosote. H. B. Gillander, C. G. King, is described. 

£. O. Rhodes and J. N. Roche. Ind. Enf. Chem, 26 , 175- Curing concrete. Ira S. Reynolds. U. S. 1,042,000. 
83(1034). — ^A machine is described in which small sapwood Jan. 2. Freshly laid concrete is ptovided with a film or 
blocks evenly impregnated with creosote are exposed to coating comprising a volatile liquid and a plasticizer such 

continuous weathering cycle.s to allow the effects of as a soln. comprising naphtlia, rosin and (line oil. 

weathering to be studied cither as the results of individual Centrifugal molding apparatus for manufacturing con- 
factors or in the aggregate. The course of weathering is ^ crate pipes, etc. Ralph Williams. Brit. 308,983, Sept, 
followed by removing a certain no. of blocks at stated 28, 1033. 

intervals and detg. ( 1 ) their resistance to direct attack by Rotary melting furnace, particularly for producing con- 
fungi, (2) the percentage loss of oil, (3) toxicity of the crate, etc., from earth or waste materials, e. g., town 
extd. oil and (4) the distn. range of the extd. oil. Data refuse. Robert H. King, Allen O. Crocker, Bernardino B, 
are given to show the degree of weathering brought about van Domsclaar, Louis N. Thomas, Kenneth Henderson, 

by the machine and the effect of various cycles. Toxicity- Wm. S. Adams and Wm. A. Westlcy (trading as Con- 

permancncc interrelationships are develc^d, and the stnictora de Caminos"**Kingilc,'* Crocker, King & Co.), 

probable mechanics of weathering of the oil in treated wood Brit . 398,872, Sept .21, 1933. 

is discussed. Alfred L. Kammercr a Road-making materials. Lazio d'Antal. Brit. 399.- 

684, Oct. 12, 1933. A nmd surface is formed with at least 

Hydration of tricalcium aliiminate [setting of portland 1 layer consisting of a coarse fibrous vegetable material, 
cement] (Foster) 6. Compound sheet material [for floor «*g.»one obtained from leaves, stems or roots of water and 
coverings] (Brit. pat. 399,856) 18. The sp. heats of bog plants, straw, bamboo, sugar cane, etc., woven or inter- 
CaO.AlaOi, 2CaO.SiOi, 2CaO.AlfOi.SiOi, etc. (v. Gronow, la«ed to form a mat and impregnated with a vegetable oil. 

Schwiete) 2. 'at or resin or with latex (derivs.) or a combination of such 

substances with bituminous substances. 


Modern Road Emulsions. Editi^d by F. H. Gamer, 
L. G. Gabriel and H. J. Prentice. London: I'hc Carri- 
ers' Pub. Co., Ltd. 206 pp. 12s. 6d. Reviewed in 
Chem. Trade J. 94 , 32(1934) . 

R. scuola d'ingegneria (R. politecnico) Milan. T. 
XII. La chimica ddi cemento. Pt. 1 . 11 cemento port- 
land. By Querino Seatint. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. L. 
28. 

Schriever, Walter: Beitrage zur Chemie dcs Calciums 
iinter besonderen Berilcksichtigungen dcs Portland- 
zementes. Thesis, Brunswick. 1930. 66 pp. 


Paving and coating materials. Emanuel J. ProppcM . 
Brit. 398,672, Sept. 21 , 1933. See Fr . 745.263 ( C. A . 27, 
4371). 

Bituminous compositions. John Kghtfoot. . Bril. 
399,147, Sept. 15, 1933. Tennis courts, etc., arc niMe by 
applying a compn. of bitumen, stearin pitch and shredded , 
ground or granulated rubber, e. g,, shredded old tires, to a 
foundation surface of concrete, etc. The comphv inav 
also contain coal-tar pitch. 1 

Bituminous compositions. Robert H. King, Allen (). 
Crocker, Bernardino B. van Doniselaar, Louis N. Thoiiins. 
Kenneth Henderson, Wm.'S. Adams and Wm. A. West lev 


Cement. Hubert K. Woods, Harold H. Stcinour and 
Howard R. Starke (to 'Fhe Riverside Cement Co.) . Can. 
3.36,331, Oct. 10, 1933. Portland cement of low heat of 
hardening comprises finely ground clinker which contaitis 
less than 8% SCaO.ALOs, substantially no 2Ca0.Fc20s, at 
least 10% 3Ca0.Si02, and in which the sum of the per* 
cent age of 3CaO.SiOx and twice the percentage of 3CaO.- 
AliOa is less than 35. 

Cement. Paul Mecke. Cer. 587,634, Nov. 7, 1933 
(Cl. m. 1.05). See Fr. 754,113 (C. A. 28, n63»). 

Cements. Sicmcn.s & Halskc A.-G. Brit. 398,767, 
Sept. 21, 1933. St'e Gcr. 683,347 (C. A. 28, 271»), 

Rotaiy kffn suitable for cement manufacture . Johan 8. 
Fasting (to P. L. Smidth & Co.). U. S. 1,942,140, Jan. 
2. Structural details. 

Cement clinker cooling chambers, etc. Harry S. l.ec. 
U. S. 1,941,560-1 • Jan. 2. Structural and mech. details. 

Apparatus for drying material, e. g., cement, previous to 
burning in a rotary Iriln. Kinar R0niie. Bril. 398,548, 
Sept. 18, 1933. 

Porous compositions. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vormals Roesslci (to Leichtbausloff-G. m. 
b. H.). Brit. 399,367, Oct. 6, 1933. Addn. to 363,058 
( C. A. ^7, 1724) . The process of 363,058 is modified by 
the use; instead of or in addn. to the catalysts, of sub- 
stances which effect the release of the O by chem. reaction 
with the 0-con tg. substances and are themselves changed 
in the process, e. g., KMn 04 , Ca(C]0)t and alkali hypo- 
chlorite. In an example a porous cement compn. is made 
by adding 20 cc. 30% HtOt and 20 g. KMnOt in aq. soln. 
to 2400 g. Portland cement. Cf. C. A. 28, 604^. 

Porous concrete compositions, etc. Francois Ernest 
Marechal. Brit. 398,651, Sept. 21, 1933. Porous 

building materials arc made by agitating in a specially 
constructed mixer the usual lime and magnesia base 
mixt. 'v^ith the ad^, of colloidal stabilizing materials, 
e. g., oleic acid, alkal^iuinthates and preferably also ma- 
terials that are readm o.\idized to form COs to promote 
IKire foriiiEtton. Gelmiiious substances, c. g., SiOu, and 
A1(0H)3, electrolytes, c. g., halogen compds., S coiupds.. 


(trading as Constriietora de Caniinos "Kingite," Crocker, 
King & Co.). Brit. 399,170, Sepl. 25, 1933. A compn 
for use as a pavement, road surface, etc., consists of 
bitumen and a lava with a porous honeycomb struct luv 
obtained by melting common earth and cooling. 

Bitumen emulsions. Soci^te chiniique. Ger. 587,82P. 
Nov. 9, 1933 (Cl. 80fr. 25.06). Emulsions for road surfat 
ing are prepd. by mixing natural asphalt or i>etro1cMiiii 
pitch with sufllcicnt pelioleutii heavy oil to rciiclrt' tin- 
niixi. fluid at 15°, and stirring with aq. alkali soln. to 
form an eniulkion. 

Asphalted sheet material for building construction 
Thomas Robinson (to Lancaster Asphalt, Inc.). U. S. 
1,941,491, Jan. 2. A sheet material suitable for roofinjj, 
etc., is produced by fonnitig a sheet of non-aq. plastic 
material capable of hardening, such as asphalt, and un- 
feltcd fiber, and building up tl^e sheet by forming and 
applying to it a dry layer of plastic material and iinfclicd 
fiber in different proptortions from those of the sheet, and 
sealing the materials together. App. is described. 

Building slabs. Fibroplast G. m. b. H. Bril. 399,090, 
Sept. 28, 1933. The coarser fibrous material sepd. by 
centrifugal or jigger sorters from fine wood pulp for ilic 
manuf. of paper and card ("refiner stuff") is mixed witli 
HiO, binders and, if desired, fillers and is felted and drive! 
to produce slabs, hard slabs being obtained by pressing 
during or after drying. In an example resin (2%) and 
water glass (2%) in aq. soln. form the binder which, after 
felting, is pptd. on the fibei^by ALCSOi)!. 

Composite sheets, building slabs, etc. Eric R. Harrap 
and Robert H. Turner. Brit. 398,171, Sept. 4, 1933. A 
slab for partitions or walls comprises a central asbestos 
(-cement) sheet, which may be in several plies, with 
coverings on each side of (ply) wood, linoleum, fabric or 
paper. The central and covering sheets arc each coated 
with adhesive and then united under pressure, the covering 
fleets then bidiig sprayed with cellulose or other paint, il 
desired. . 

Coatiag masonry. Karl Mitllcr and Eugen Hul^nlaub 
(to Firina Paul Ixichler). L. S. 1,943,085, Jan. 9- 
Masonry is provided with a coating of asphalt coulg. laity 
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add 9 ltdi end ubestos into whidi n layer of sand is l Wallboazd. Bvdyn Hurden, Alfred P. Hurden and 
reduces ipi ray absorption. Stephen B. Beeson. Brit. 398.649. Sept. 21. 1933. 

fttse. George P. Heppes (to Tlle-Tcx WoUboard comprises a sheet of asbestos cement to which is 
Co.), y. 8. 1,942.0W. Jan. 2. A binder such as ^laon* attached a facing fibrous material. «. g., paper, card* 
itCf a filler such as asbestos and a pigment are mixed under boardy with an intermediate sheet of nbrous material 
the i^uence of h^t to form a coherent mass, which is which is corrugated or indented to form cavities. The 
calendered and cut into unit slabs for the manuf • of compn. sheets arc preferably united by waterproof glue, 

tilcp the slatis being fed through a cooling zone (of a Composite hanl fibrous panels. Trt*adway B. Munroc 
described app.) in which opposite faces of the slabs arc and Kibert C. Lathrop (to Cdolcx Co.). U. S. 1,942,723, 
cauM prugre^vcly to contact cooling surfaces, and this ^ Jan. 9. A ba<ie portion is formed of fibrous material such 
cooling operation is repeated to reduce the temp, of the as bagasse, w(x>d or cornstalk fiber heterogeneously ar- 
dabs to a suitable cutting temp. ranged, having a moisture content of ateut 50%, with a 

Composition roofing material. Norman P. Harsh- surfacing sheet carrying a design seemed to the bcute por- 
tsTger (to Bakclite Building Products Co.) . U. S- 1 ,943,- lion by use of heat and pressure and an adhesive such as a 
1 : 37 , Jan. 9. A sheet of felt is treated with a soln. of synthetic rcsiu. 

starch which when dry will form a tpnoolh coating on the Fibrous compositions for acoustic plaster. Joseph J. 

fibers of the felt; a bituifllnous waterpn^fing material Is Bamli^ger. Brit. 3U8,.'i47, Si*pl. 18, 1933. The plaster 

then applied to ^e treated felt sheet, which quickly pene- 3 compris(*s a plaster base and a binding material composed 

nates the fibers of the sheet. of iitjers of Ctiba pentandra or like flosses or silk cottons 

Hard sheet material euitable for roofing, etc. Harry which do not absorb HiO and which each contain an air 
li. Holcomb (to Fiberfraksliic.). U. S. 1,941,985, Jau. 2. cell. The base may be gypsum, CaO or cement. HsO- 
liard sheets are formed with an outer layer of asbestos- absorbing material, e. g., cork, shredded asbestos, may be 
cement compn. contg. about 20% of miner^ fiber and 80% included. Fillers used are pumice, clay, sand, ^sdk, coke 
(if cement, and with an inner layer cemtg. aliout equal parts breeze, diatomaccous earth, chopped hair, etc. 
of cement and an org. fibrous material such as wood fiber. Use of adhesive particles in suspension in air in plywood 
Marking material such as bitumen-saturated felt. Wm. manufacture. Theodore W. Dike (to 1 . F. Laucks, Inc.). 
R. Menshon (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,942,763, Jan. 9. ^ Bril. 399,470, St‘pt. 27, 1933. See U. S. 1,809,957 

Before satg. a felt liase or the like with bituminous mu- (C, A. 26, 5393) . 

teiial, it is provided with markings fmmed with a suspen- Fireproofing cellulosic materials, liriiest E. M. Payne. 
Sion of a metric powder such os A1 in a dil. silicate soln. U. S. 1,M2,977, Jan. 9. Material such as wood or fiber* 

Aiip. is described. board is treated (in either order successively) with a soln. 

Waterproofing solutitm for treating stuccoed walls, of a sol. acid phosphate of a metal such as Ca which yields 
Wni. B. Houston. U. S. 1,942,001, Jan. 9. In prepg. a an insol. phosphate and with a soln. of a sol. phosphate 
waterproofing soln., an aq. soln. of a Na stearate soap is such as an NHi phosphate which ppts. the insol. phospliate 
heated to about 50^, a hard fat is then added to the soln., . in the cells of the material treated. Various other sub- 
utid there is finally added a soft soap soln. of cresols in the stances such as H»BOt and Na alurainate or silicate also 
proportion of about a half fluid oz. to coi'h 2 gals, of the may be used. 

.^oap-fat soln. Treating felted fibrous products with toxic substances 

Wall and other coverings. Gaston De.sagiiat. Brit, such as insecticides and nsngicides. Fergus A. Irvine. 
399,358, Oct. 5, 1933. The covering comprises plates of U. S. 1,942,706, Jan. 9. An aq. suspension which may 
tigid material, c. g., glass, cemented to a substratum, e, g., contain about 1 % fiber (such as that for insulaiing-board 
rihU'd tricot, by an adhesive that does not penetrate the manuf.) and 99% liquid is admixed with a toxic substance 
substratum, the material of whidi is extensible aud com- such as A.SiOi, which is added in dry, finely divided, solid 
pressible in all directions and sufiiciently loose in texture to 6 form so that the particles are incorporated individually, 
1)0 completely impregnated by a pasty adhesive, c. g., and the suspension may then be felted as by a papcr-fomi- 
iiiaslic, which fixes the covering to the wall, etc. ing oiieration or the like. 

21— FUELS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 

A. C. KlULDNBR AND AUDBN H. BMBRY 

Report of the Fuel Research Board. H. Hartley, etal, 7 had passed a 240-mesh B.S. screen. Hydrogenalion of 
Dept, Sci. Ind, Research^ Fuel Research Board for the tar and coal. — ^Results of studies show that ease of hydro- 
year ended March 31, 1933, 123 pp.; cf. C. il. 27, 4065. — genation of tar varies with the temp, at which carboniza- 

Coal survey. — Committees arc working in 9 coal areas tion takes place. A plant handling two tons of tar pw 

(.'overing 96% of the present production in the British day is in project. Constitution of coal. — ^Thc Board is 

Isles. Riesults will be charted to give a complete picture cooperating with Bone and Scyler m their researches. ^ 

of the distribution of the various types of coal. Cleaning H. L. Olin 

and de-ashing of coal and its preparation for markel. — Expts. Flotation processes foe the purification of coal fines, 

with the vacuum flotation process are being continued with Ch. Berthelot. Chimie & Industrie 30, 770-^(1933).— A 

Ixith lab.- and full-scale operations. Tlie former has ^ review of tendencies followed during the past few yrs. in 
dealt mainly with desliming, with differential size oiling the chief European collieries, showing that the tedmic 

and with the relation t)etween the rank of coals and their of flotation permits of trandormation of low-gn^e prod- 

flotalion properties. A new type of air jig with Vt ton/ nets into com. coals and the means by whidi the difliciilties 

Hr. capacity also is being used. CarbonimUon of coal. — inherent to the drying of coal fines have been completely 

Studies on the effect of velocity of heating gases in vertical overcome. Little-known industrial data on the cost of 

retorts on the throughput are bdng continued. A new purification and drying of coal fines arc ^ven. 

setting of vertical chamber ovens is now in use in expts. on A. Papineau-Couture. 

the effect of blending coals on the coke, tars and gas 9 Progress in coal carbonization, gas making and by* 
produced. Expts. with a new setting of narrow vertical product recoveiy, Horace C. Porter. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
brick retorts intended primarily for low temps, indicate 26, 150-4(1934). — ^Although the by-product coke industry 
thi possibility of its being suitable for use over a wide has expanded rapidly practically the same percentage of 

tt‘mp. range. Use of pulveriud coal, including ‘^colloidal'* total cool production is carbonized as was 30 years ago, 

-The “Grid** burner designed at the Fuel Research lG-16.5%. Because of the growth in the use o{ natural 

Station has given promising results and is being developed, and refinery gases, future expansion in coal carbonization 

'I'be diqierskm of 0.5% of Na stearate in a Persian fuel depends on an increase in the stem trade or on building 

oil made possible a 40% suq>ension of coal, 85% of which up the demand for domestic coke and coal gas. Progress 
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m tbe industry during the past 25 years is revieived. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The hydroganatton of coal. C. C. Wright and A. W. 
Gauger. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 164-9(1234). — ^A review. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The aeparation of coal into fractiona of diffafont ash 
contanta. Jaroslaw Dolinsld. Com i Woda 13, 307-0 
(1983). — Pulverized coal is sepd. into fractions of different 
ash contents by means of a KCNS soln. of known sp. gr. 
(1.295). Tbe app. consists of a glass tube 1.4 m. in 
length and 45 mm. in diam. The lower end is dosed by 
a stopper with an inserted glass stopcock. The pulver- 
ized coal is shaken in the tube with the soln. and left for 
24 hrs. The coal partides settle according to their sp. 
gr. and their ash content. J. Wiertelak 

Increase in the aah content of fuel dried aaparataly by 
flue gases before its utilization. K. G. Gershtein. 
Trans. Thermo^Techn. Inst. Moscow 1933, No. 8, 8-15.- - 
A calcn. of the effect of heat on the coal. A. A. B. 

The determination and evaluation of ash melting points. 
Bfetislav G. §imck, FrantiSek Coufalik and Zuden^k 
Berdnek. Feuerungstech. 22, 1-6(1934). — ^The micro- 
scopic method of DOlch and POchmuller (C. A. 24, 5909) 
gives low results because of conduction away from the 
thermocouple junction, the sample being heated by radia- 
tion. When the app. is more adequatdy heated, it gives 
correct results. Other methods of ash m.-p. detn. give 
concordant results, which agree with those obtained by 
gasifying the original fuel in COt at controlled temps. 

Ernest W. Thiele 

Refining of brown coal by heating with water vapor 
under mssure. Bfctisiav G. §imek and Apollo Ruiidka. 
Mitt. Kohlenforsckungsinst. Prag. 1933, 355-420.»~The 
physicochem. ebang^. of brown coal resulting from drying 
and from heating with satd. water vapor under pressure 
are descrilxid. The most favorable conditions for the 
drying of the coal were considered, and a suitable process 
was described. A description is given of expts. in a 1- 
cu. m. lab. autoclave and in an industrial plant having a 
daily capacity of 400 tons of brown coal. The advantages 
in the use of a dried coal consist not only in a greater heat 
efficiency but also a saving in transportation. M. E. H. 

The acids in Bohemian montan wax. August Stadler. 
MiU. KohUnforschungsinst. Prag. 1933, 445-81. — TTie 
Me esters of the fatty adds from the wax were fractionated 
by vacuum distn., and two of the fractions were investi- 
gated more dosely. The two adds isolated from the 
fractions were pure white substances, c^tg. in shiny 
plates and m. 86.8 and 89.3, resp. Titration of the adds 
to det. their equiv. wts. gave results of 410 and 438, 
which would correspond to the formulas C17HMO2 and 
CiiHsiOi. Attempts at a further sepn. by reciy^n. and 
fractional pptn. were without result. M. E. H. 

The internally heated retort constructed by V. P. 
Izhevskil. I. M. Rafalovich. Trans. Thermo-Teehn. 
Inst. Moscow 1933, No. 7, 39-43. —The retort consists of 
an inverted cupola-shaped chamber vnth a vertical parti- 
tion which does not reach the ceilii^ of the retort. The 
fuel, which may be any solid fuel, is passed through the 
bottom of the retort and moves upwardly, reaches the 
upper edge of the partition where it is subjected to a par- 
tUd conibustion through the air admitted through the ducts 
in the partition. The coke then overflows the partition 
and moves downwardly to be discharged finally at the 
bottom of the retort. Volatile products are withdrawn 
through the ceiling and they arc subjected to the customary 
treatment and sepn. A high efficiency, such as high 
criorific value coke and gases obtainable in this installa- 
tion, is claimed. Various ealens. are given. A. A. B. 

Cratrolled cracldmt in continuous vertical retorts. 
E. B. Tomlinson. Gas World 100, 82-3; Gas J. 205, 
195-6(1934). — ^The gases are subjected to further heat 
treatment in the space above the charge in the retort. In 
doing tkis it was necessary to feed small quantities of coal 
at regular intervals bikto the retort and to control the coke 
extn. so as to maintain a fixed free space above the charge. 
Under the qptimum conditions of cracking with the first 


1 coal tried and 14.5% steaming in Woodall-Duddiam re- 
torts 84.8 therms or 528 B. t. u, gas were produced per 
ton with a throughput of 5.2 tons per day. Under normal 
operation with 12.3% steaming 81.6 therms of 477 B. t. u. 
gas were produced with a throiaghput of 6.1 tons per day. 
A higher bulk d. of coke than normal from that type of 
retort is obtained. Further work is in progress. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

p The new tables for steam constants. N. A. Kostrov. 
* Trans. Thermo-Techn. Inst. Moscow 1933, No. 7, 43-6.— 
A discus.sion of Mollier (C. A. 22, 1418) and Knoblauch 
tables. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Simple determination of the losses by free and bound 
heat in steam boilers. K. Mfinzer. Ar^. WdrmowirL 
14, 318(1933). — A slide rule for combustion colons, is 
described. • Ernest W. Thiele 

Twenty-five years of natural and refinery gases. Geo. 

3 A. Burrell. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 143-50(1934); cf. 
C. A. 27, 4056. — Progress in the industry is reviewed. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Recent developments in Germany’s gas industry. 
A. Thau. Eng. Progress 14, 230-2(1933). E. H. 

Annual distribution conference of the American Gas 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 3-4, 1933. 
Report on inspection and tests of specimens removed in 

4 1932. Scott Ewing, ef at. J. Am. Water Works Assoc. 
25, 1618-19(1933). — An abstract of a report dealing with 
the study of coatings for gas pipe. Citings varied in 
thickness from 0.U07-U.216 in. (0.18 0.5.1mm.) and coti> 
sisted of various mixts. and combinations of asphalt, coal 
tar, mineral fillers, and fabric or felt reinforoementj^. No 
coating in the test showed enough elec, resistance t\> rank 
as a dependable insulator. The Condition of a nonmt'tallic 
pipe covering is indicated by an clecti'olytic method lhai 

3 involves deposition of the metallic ions on suitable i^ttcrn 
paper which is immersed in a developing soln. with re- 
sultant blue stains recordifig discontinuities in the coating. 

W. H. Boynton 

The scientific utilization of gas. Further investigation 
of burner jets. W. J. G. Davey and A. B. Jones. Gas 
World 100, 846(19^). — The discharge coeff. for Amal 
fixed jets (cf. C. A. 27, 399) with channel length 3-.‘> 
^ times the orifice diam. has been detd. as 0.720, whereas 
American adjustable jets have coeffs. of 0.80 -O.^. Cor- 
rections for g^ discharge from Amal jets to standard con- 
ditions are discussed. When Amal jets are installed in 
preheated burners, jets with u gas discharge of approx. 
20% in excesk of the required discharge should be used. 
The Parkinson jet balance for the rapid and accurate 
caUhroHon of jets against a master jet mca.sures the dif- 
ferential pressure between 2 chambers with a common gas 
7 inlet, but from one of which the master jet discharges, and 
from the other the jet to be calibrated. P. J . W., Jr. 

Protecting gaa services fitom fuirroaion. K. L. Clark. 
Gas World 100, 87-90(1934). — Corrosion on the inside of 
services is almost cdhipletely prevented by drying the 
gas, but added security may be obtained with dry gas 
by painting the inside surface and allowing it to dry before 
the pipe is laid. Different materials for pipes are di.s- 
o cuss^. Cu tubing appears to have possibilities by reason 
^ of the greater throughput of gas as a result of the smooth 
surface, and the superior resistance in corrosive soils. 
Elec, tests on the imperviousness to H2O of pipes externally 
protected by wrapping indicates that double wrapping is 
better than single, but the test is not decisive in the schs:- 
tion of a pipe covering. Various methods for the external 
protection of joints are descrioed. P. J. W., Jr. 

Gaa production combined with the regeneration of the 
9 waate gaa from lime kUns. Hans Mehlig. Tonind.- 
Ztg. 57, 1120-2, 1148-50(1933). -Lime kiln waste gas 
can be substitute in part for the steam blown into the 
gas producer. Equations for the process, which are de- 
rived, show that a gas of 900-1100 kg. cal./cu. m. can be 
produced based upon pure C as fuel. The producer opera- 
tion can be controlled by the quantity of waste gas blown. 
The use of the waste gaa increases the efficiency of the 
plant and umter certain conditions may make a steam 
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Katl SlamsnemiQrer 

PtodiictUm of jirodiicer gM from poof. S. Belaai. 
Wmie 53, 345(1533) ; CAtime fir induslH^ 30, 807.— De- 
scriptive. Preaent-day methods of drying peat permit of 
remunerative production of producer gas from peat, pro- 
vided 50 kg. (NH4 )sS 04 and 80 kg. of tar can be obtained 
l>er ton of dry peat. A. Papineau-Couture 

Apidication of a new gaiiflcatioa procoM to produeers p 
for automotive engines. Q. Lauro. 2fne Congr. intern, * 
carbone earhurant (Milan, Oct., 1032), 149-60; ChimieSf 
industrie 30, 1064. — ^Applmtion of gasification of pulver- 
ized coal in small produceil for automotive engines pre- 
sents difficulties on account of the necessity of obtaining a 
rich gas, sufficiently free from dust, in a small app., while 
the use of pulverized coal Q^essitatea a fairly large com- 
bustion chamber in which the coal dust is k^t agitated. 
Preliminary expts. have shown that a flame blown into 3 
the interi<^ of the combustion chamber produces an agita- 
tion sufficient to keep the coal particles in motion and thus 
ensure good contact between the coal and the gases with 
which it must react. A. Papineau-Couture 

Chemistry *of the Thyloz gas-puriflcatioii process. 

K. A. Gollmar. Ind. Eng, Chem, 25, 130-2(1934).— Na 
or NH4 thioarscuate is the active ingredient used in the 
I'hylox process for removing HfS from ga.ses. The soln. 
is regenerated by blowing with air (cf . C. il . 23, 4554) . ^ 
Tlic toxicity of the solns., usually contg. less than 1% 
(•({uiv. AssOb, was studied, but no evidence was found of 
As poisoning. From his study of the chemistry G. con- 
cludes that Na4As8S»Oi + H^S - Na4AssS80 + HtO 
represents the principal reaction in the absorber, and 
Nii4As3S80 -h O — NaiAssSiOs 4* S the principal one of 
icgeneration. Unless the pH of the Thylox soln. is maiu- 
tuinc'd at 6.7 or higher, the As tends to revert to its lower 5 
valence; and probably a mixt. of AstSi and S is pptd. 
NubSsOi slowly forms from a little of the S in suspension. 
HCN in the gas is converted to NaCNS. CO2 has prac- 
tically no effect because of the low alky, of the soln. (pH 
is 8 or less). P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Water-gas generation in coke ovens. S. B. Gorelik. 
Coke and Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 9, 24-8. — ^A sum- 
mary of results obtained by admitting steam into the coke 
ovens as reported by several European gas producers. 
Admission of steam by means of nozzles and pipes at dif- 
ferent points is discussed. Adoption of this practice in 
the IJ. S. S. R. gas industry to increase their capacity is 
urged. No preference is made as to the method of steam 
admission most suitable for U. S. S. R. gas plants. 

James Sorrel 

The large coke plant of the Alma mine in Gelsenkirchen. 

Otto Krebs. Feuerungstech, 22, 11-12(1934). — ^A modem 
hy-product plant is described, with some statistics. 

Ernest W. Thitie 

A simple laboratory method for the aaaeaament of the 
combustible nature of coke. H. E.*Blayden, W. Noble 
and II. L. Riley. Gas J, 205, 201-5(1934) . — ^The app. by 
which the crit. air blast necessary to keep fine coke burn- 
ing (cf. C. A, 28, 291*) is detd. has been used to grade 
Cokes, l^w-temp. cokes have crit. air blasts in the range 
0.015-0.030 cu. ft. per min.; special domestic high temp, 
oven cokes, 0.042-0.048; gas cokes, 0.045-0.073; and 
metallurgical cokes, 0.057-0.150. Samples taken from 
I he center of a coke-oven charge were much more reactive 
tlain those near the walls. Sraples from the pusher end 
of the charge were decidedly more reactive than an av. 
'^mple. S^n. of the oven^harge into reactive and less- 
n^active fractions is believed to have possibilities. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Free-burning domestic coke from coke ovens. C. H. S. 
Tiipholme. Ind. Eng. Chem.^ News Ed. 11, No. 23, 
•'^42(1933). — ^A coke oven with a laterally mofvablewall 
huilt by Koppers is used in exptl. coking runs to det. the 
optimum thickness of coal charge for ynrying coking 
tcnips. For the medium temp, range of 680-720^ an 
ovon width of 11.8 in. is most suiteble. Coke produced 
tn this middle range is highly reactive and diould prove 
pfipular for dmne^ purposes. H. L. Olin 


Tar and Coke 

Utilization el tow4eBiyenit ut e caibonliation coke in 
power niante. I. M. Tochilkin. Trans. Thermo-Tsehn, 
Inst. Moscow 1933, No. 8, 1-7. — ^The low-temp, 
coke derived from Zhurinskii and Cheremkhov coals 
had the following oompn.: C 83.9-85.6, H 3.5-3 .8, 
S 0.4-2.1 and O + N 10.2-12.3%. It had a calorific 
value of 7720-7940 calories. The ash of the Cherem- 
khov coke contained: SiOi 57.9-58, AliOi 23.4-24.1, 
Fe*0, 7.8-7.9, CaO 3.5-3.7, MgO 2.3-8.2 and SOi 2.8- 
4.7%, and its m. p. was 1060-1310*, while that of Zhurin- 
skii was 1180-1370*. A great variety of data with 
reference to the behavior of this coke in the boilers is 
given. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Coking of coal residue for electrode mannlactiire. 
N. A. Nikolskii and M. A. Stepanenko. Coke and 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1932. No. 9, 9-16.— A series of lab. 
expt., semi-plant and plant tests with prepn. of pitch coke 
electrodjcs showed the possibility of pr^udng ash-free 
coke suitable for use in electrodes at approx, cost of 80 - 
90 mbles ($40-45) per ton. James Sorrel 

Circular flow of gases in a coke oven. A. A. Agroskin. 
Coke and Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 9, 16-23. -A re- 
view of the important improvements made in the design 
of coke ovens to insure proper gas circulation and thereby 
to avoid local overheating, damage to brickwork, excessive 
loss of heat, etc. The Koppers coke oven is (tecribed as 
an important achievement in respect to rational gas cir- 
culation. James Sorrel 

Heat economy in the soap industry (Gfibler) 27. Puri- 
fication of acid waters (bituminous coal mine drainage) 
(Trax) 14. Sols for clarifying coal wash waters (U. S. 
pat. 1,942,507) 18. Mixing device for gases carrying 
pulverized coal (U. S. pat. 1,941,471) 1. Mineral- 
flotation app. (U. S. pat. 1,942,803) 9. Rotary grates for 
gas producers (Brit. pat. 399,083) 1. 

Callen, Arthur S., and Uhnann, Auguct, Jr.: Fuel 
Testing and Power Economics. Scranton, Penna.: 
Intern. Textbook Co. $1.60. 

Sneeden, J. B. O.: Introduction to Internal Combus- 
tion Engineering. New York: Longmans, Green fi: Co. 
263 pp. Reviewed in Commonwealth Engr. 21, 121(1933) . 

Liquid fuel. Duilio Annaratone. Ger. 587,775, Nov. 
7, 1933 (Cl. 23fr. 4.01) . Fuel for motors, etc., is obtained 
by mixing about 25% of components b. 160-206* with 
about 60% of components b. 35'418* and about 15% of 
components with a b. p. between those of the two former 
types. Thus, a fuel may contain 59% of a mixt. of BtOH, 
abs. ale. and heptane, 15% of a mixt. of toluene, AmOH 
and ^-xylene, and 25% of a mixt. of methylcydohexanol, 
decahydronaphthalene and tetrahydronaphthalene. 

Diesel fuels. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,150, 
Sept. 26, 1933. See Fr. 746,116 {C. A. 27, 4378). 

Fuel Stable for firelighters. H. K. Maruschek and 
W. Friedmann. Brit. 3^,905, Nov. 2, 1929. A readily 
combustible liquid such as “petrol** or heavy benzene is 
absorbed in nutcrial such a.s charcoal, peat dust, sawdust, 
coke dust, or infusorial earth, or raixts. of such materials, 
and a mass of the material is coated with paraffin or a suit- 
able oil and then with a mixt. such as may be formed from 
waste rubber and crude petroleum or like materials. Nu- 
merons other ingredients and auxiliary addns. are also 
mentioned. 

Benzene end homologs from gaseous hydrocarbons. 

Charles C. Towne (to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,943,246, 
Jan. 9. Normally gaseous hydrocarbon material contg. 
a large proportion of paraffinic constituents heavier than 
CHi, such as gases sepd. in “natural gasoline" production, 
is subjected to a conversion temp, of about 650-950* while 
in the presence of a day type catalyst such as bauxite or 
fuller's earth. 

Motor bonzene. Clifford Banto (tp The Barrett* Co.) . 
Csn. 336,438, Oct. 17, 1933. Crudd*benzene is agiuted 
for about V4 hr. with about 0.08 lb. of '66*B4. H1W4 per 
gal. at a te^, below about 40*. The refined beasene is 
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8c^. from the resulting acid sludge, neutralized and 
distd. Gum-forming constituents are thus removed. 

Filtering device, pirticulariy for liquid fuel lor hUemtl- 
combustioa engines. Bryce Ltd. and Arthur A. Sidney. 
Brit. 899,207, Oct. 2, 1933. 

Ajiparattts for maldng explosive gaseous mixtures such 
as mose for internal-combustion engines. Jack A. de 
Grey. U. S. 1,042,0.56, Jan. 0. A gaseous mixt. such as 
air and low-grade faydrocarlx>n fuel is passed through tubes 
in whicli further mixing takes place and thence to a cata- 
lytic chamtier which may contain various fuel-cracking 
catalysts. V'arious slrucLural and operative details are 
described. 

Decarbonizing devices for internal-combustion engines. 
Kdward Bagnall-Bull. Brit. 368,513, Mar. 10, 19.32. 
Air is drawn into the induction pipe through a container 
that has a renewable cartridge comprising an absorbent 
material said, with a decarbonizing substance, e. g., 
(NH4),COi, HsOi. In 307,840, Aug. 20, 1933, the air is 
drawn through a chamber contg. HfO or other liquid, e. g., 
ecu, an aq. soln. of monochUironaphthalene, and then 
through a 2nd cliambcr contg. the decarbonizing sub- 
stance. 

CatsMc device for determining the character of exhaust 
gases from internal-combustion engines. George R. 
Blodgett (to Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp.). 
U. S. 1,942,323, Jan. 2. Structural details. 

Centrifugal gas cleaners for internal-combustion engines 
on submarines, etc., wherein liquid oxygen is added to 
the exhaust products to make the gaseous charge for the 
succeeding eiq[>losion. Fritz von Opel. Brit. 398,367, 
Sept. 14, 1033. 

Method for controlling combustion in regenerative fur- 
naces burning gaseous, liquid or pulverulent fuel. Brit- 
ish *‘Rema’' Manufacturing Co. Ltd. and Peter Howden. 
Brit. 308,200. Sept. 8, 1933. 

Retort fuTMces for distilling or coking fuel. Otto 
Hellmanu. Bril. 399,053, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Destructiye hydrogenation. ITlysses A. R. Dudley. 
Brit. 390,487, Sept. 25, 1933. C^bonaceous materials, 
particularly cycloparafiui oils, arc hydrogenated with H 
under pressure, preferably in presence of a catalyst, e. g., 
Mn bronze, the temp, being maintained below 20*" by 
a cooling agent, e. g., brine. App. is described. 

Retorts for die low-temperature carbonization of coal 
admixed with crude oil or tar. Thomas H. Parry, Win. 
Johnson and Henry A. S. Gothard. Brit. 308,160, Aug. 
20, 1033. 

Retort furnaces for the low-temperature carbonization 
of coal admixed with crude oil or coal tar. Thomas H. 
Parry, William Johnson qnd Henry A, S. Gothard. Brit. 
300,495, Sept. 1033. Divided on 398,160 (preceding 
abstr.). 

Air-pervious table, etc., for separating coal from impuri- 
ties, etc. Richard Pcale (to Peale-Davis Co.). U. S. 
1,0*11,400, Jan. 2. Various structural and operative de- 
tails are described. 

Coal and tar distillation. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett 
Co.) . U. S. 1,042,375, Jan. 2. Coal is coked in a portion 
of the ovens of a coke-oven battery, and pitch is coked in 
another portion of the oven.s to form separately pitch- 
coke. Hot ga.ses from both such coking operations are com- 
bined and cooled to sep. a combined tar contg. constituents 
from both the coal and the pitch. App. is described. 

Plant for ^h-pressure steam production. Alfred 
Huster (to Fried. Krupp Gennaniawerft A.-G.). U. S. 
1,942,861, Jan. 9. Structural and operative details. 

Apparatus for superheating steam. Arthur Williams 
(to ^perheater Co.). U. S. 1,942,676, Jan. 9. Struc- 
tural details. 

Steam suparheatera. Percival R. Boulton. Brit. 
399,937, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Steam desupadieatera. Deutsche Babcock St Wilcox- 
Dampffkessel-Werke A.-G. Brit. 399,308, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Com-gaa piuiflcation. Frederick W. Sperr, Jr. (to 
Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,942,072, Jan. 2. The 
gas IS preliminarily cooled as it issues from the retorts, 
puriSed, then finally cooled, and the cooled gas is scrubbed 


to remove naphthalene. . After the final cooling but be- 
fore the naphthalene removal the gas is treat^ with a 
hygroscopic liquid comprising hygroscopic brines or Na- 
CNS to dehydrate the gas while at its final distributioi) 
temp, and so that any entrained salt soln. from this 
treatment will be removed in the naphthalene scrubbinL' 
stgp. App. Is described. 

Purifying gases. Christian J. Hansen. Ger. 583.938 
Sept. 12, I93;i (Cl. 26d. 9.04). See Fr. 750,531 (C. A* 
28, 884*). 

Puri^dng fuel gas. Caleb Davies, Jr. (to Koppers Cb. 
of Del.). U. S. 1,942,050, Jan. 2. The gas is contacted 
with an aq. liquid contg. suspended S to remove HCN from 
the gas, then contacted with an Fe salt soln, which ab^rb% 
NHi and H«S to form an NH4 salt in soln. with pptu. of 
Fe sulfide (such as a soln. contg. FeSO^); the Pe sulfide 
formed is removed from the sola., treated with acidic 
material to liberate H|S; the liberated HsS is convened 
into free S and the latter is added to an aq. liquid in which 
it forms a suspension which is utilized for further fucl-gas 
treatment to remove HCN. App. is described. 

Purifying gas from hydrogen sulfide. Herbert A. 
GoUmar (to Koppers Co. of Del.) . U. S. 1,937,196, Nov. 
28. An alk. abrorbent liquid is recirculated through a 
cycle comprising an abs^tion stage in which the liquid 
is brought into contact with the gas for removal of H2S and 
a regeneration stage in which HaS removed from the gas by 
the liquid is liberated. Liberated HaS from the regenera- 
tion stage is removed and oxidized to forn^ SGa; the result - 
ing SOf-contg. gases are washed with a soln. of Na thio- 
sulfate, and the resulting soln. is removed and regenerated 
by subjecting it to contact with the gas contg. H|^ and it 
is recirculated for further washing of the SO3 goal App. 
is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 591, 5519. ^ 

Removing sulfur impurities from hydrocarbon' gases 
and oils. Clarence W. Garrison (to Koppers Co. of Dd.). 
U. S. 1,942,054, Jan. 2^ A gas such as coal gas or oil- 
refinery gas is subjected to countercurrent contact with 
alkali carbonate soln. to absorb all the HaS of which it is 
capable (thereby preliminarily partially fouling the soln. 
for the following oil-treat ineitt stage) and oil such as u 
petroleum distillate is then subjected to contact with ai 
least a substantial portbn of the soln., to effect further 
HaS absorption, and the soln. is then regenerated for fur- 
ther use. App. is described. 

Desulfurizing gases. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans 
Bahr, inventor). C^. 587,797, Nov. 0, 1933 (CL "M. 
0.11). The HfS in gases such as coal-distn. gases is 
catalytically converted to SOx and tliis, with the Nil, 
present, or with added NIL, is converted to (NH4)sS0a, 
NH«HSOk, (NH4)iSaOa or polythionate. Cf. C. A. 28. 
204*. 

Cooling and purifying burner gases. Edwin J. Mullen 
(to .General Chemical Ck>.). U. S. 1,943,137, Jan. 9 
Hot burner gas is passed tlnou£h a tower in contact with 
a stream of HsS04„.aiid at intervals the flow of acid is 
stopped and a stream of water is substituted- while the 
fiow of bmmer gas is continued to wash out impurities 
freun the tower. Various details of app. and operation 
are described. 

Apparatus for controlling the flow of liquids sudi as 
solvents used in gas-purification towers, etc. Hcrixm A. 
G^mar (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,942,094, 
Jan. 2. Various structural and operative details arc de- 
•caibed. 

Appsimtos for washing flue gases. Wm. N. C. Clinch. 
Brit. 399,576, Oct. 12, 1933. t 

Gas-srashing solutions. The Koppers Co. Ger. 587,- 
653^ , Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 26d. 9.30). Gas-washing solus, 
et^ljg^aompds. of an element of the Sn group, e. g.i As 
‘oompas., nave the solid impurities removed, are cook'd 
to remove NaaSiOi and NaCNS by crystn., and are filtered. 
The liquid is then regenerated by oxygenation. 

Materials for maldng gas, etc. Thomas R. Dixon. 
Brit. 398,601, Sept. 21, 1033. Carbonaceous materials, 
s. g., powd. coal, are treated with a bacteriid org. acio 
and (or) with fungi or enzymes prior to fractional distii. 
for the production of spirits, oils, gases. AcOK or an acia 
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produced by bacteria of the semis may be used, in 1 
an example a mixt. of powd. coal and add is allowed to 
stand 7 days at 128-132 ‘'F., the acidity is reduced by 
addn. of alkali, the temp, falling to 80^F. and the mixt. 
left a further 21 dasrs. The liquor is then decanted from 
the smokeless ooal«dust residue and is again fermented by 
the addn. of yeast and molasses before bdng fractionally 
distd. Tar, wood, peat or vegetation may be similarly 
treated. 

Air-pa generator. Aldp Curioni. Brit. 399,666, Oct. 
12, 1933. 

Oil-pa generation. &»d£t4 des proc^d^s Chilowsky 
and Constantin Chilov^y. Brit. 398,040, Sept. 21, 

1 933 . Heavy oil is atomized directly into an unobstructed 
zone by an amt. of preheated air insufiicient for support- 
ing complete combustion,^ as to obtain a free jet of hot 
piquets in which partial combustion takes place, and the 
products are transferred to a 2nd zone sepd. from the 1st : 
by a heat-radiating body to the center of which heat is 
imparted by substantially the whole of the products before 
they leave the 2nd zone. App. is described. 

Water-gM generator. Charles W. Andrews and Wm. 
B. Chapman. U. S. 1,941,466, Jan. 2. 

Water-gas generators. Humphreys & Glasgow Ltd. 
and Arthur R. Griggs. Brit. 399,119, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Portable plant for the production of inert gas from fuel 
and air for use, e. g., in purging ns holders. Arthur D. 
Harrison. Brit. 3^,687, O^. 12, 1933. 

‘ Apparatus fsr producing gas from liquid hydrocarbon 
material by electric heating. Henri Gamard. U. S. 
1,941,678, Jan. 2. Various structural and ojierative de- 
tails are de.scribed. 

Arrangement for discharging ashes from gas producers. 
Geo. H. Bentley and Simon-Carves & Co. Ltd. Brit. 
398,251, Sept. 14, 1933. 

Device for automatically controlling the calorific value 
of a gas by varying the output of the gas-making plant. 
British Area Regulators Ltd. and Thomas Lindsay. 
Brit. 399,798, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Gas holders. R. & J. Dempster Ltd. and Wm. A. 
Hulme. Brit. 399,420, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Distilling tar. John M. Weiss (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 
1,942,196, Jan. 2. In distg. tar with the aid of fuel 
gases, part of a main stream of fuel gases is diverted and 
passed through hot tar contained in a still to eiTect its 
distn., the resulting gases and vapors are cooled to con- 
dense oils from them, and the gases and uncondensed tar 
vapors thus cooled are returned to the maiti stream of the 
fuel gases subsequent to the point in the stream whence the 
gases were diverted. App. is described. 

Distilling tar. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). 
U. S. 1,942,371, Jan. 2. In distg. liquid material such 
as tar by the heat of hot coal-distn. gases, the latt^, sepa- 
rately collected from a controlled period of the ooal-distn. 
operation such as selected rich or lean gases, are bubbled 
at a temp, above the dew point* of their contained oil 
vapors, 'through the material to be distd. to effect distn. 
and procluce a pitch residue of regulated free C content; 
the resulting gases and vapors are cooled to condense both 
distillate oils and oils from the coal distn. gases (which 
may be coke oven gases). App. is described. Cf. C. A. 
27, 2790. 

Distilling tar. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett Co.), 
li. S. 1,942,374, Jan. 2. For distg. tar and recovering 
iiigh-boiling resinous and greasy constituents, the coal tar 
is brought into direct contact with hot coal-gasification 
gases, so that the tar is Astd. to a pitch of l^h m. p., and 
resinous or greasy constituents are volatilized from the 
bu; gases and vapors from the distn. are brought into di- 
rect contact with a regulated quantity of oil to effect only 
partial cooling of the gases and vapors by which resinous 
and greasy constituents are condensed and sepd. from the 
gases and remaining vapors, and the resultina gases and 
vapors are subsequently cooled to aep. oils from them. 
App. is described. 

Distilling tar or pitdi and coking coal in a by-product 
coke oven. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 
1,942,372, Jan. 2. Coal is charged into an in candc ice n t 
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coke oven and, before coking of the coal is completed, 
materiel sudi as tar or pitch to be distd. is introduce into 
the upper portion of the coke oven; the liquid material and 
coal are heated so as to distil the liquid and coke the distn. 
residue and simultaneoariy coke the coal in the oven, and 
mixed vapors and gases thus formed are withdrawn. App. 
is described. 

Processing tar. Edmund O. Rhodes and Floyd D. 
Hager (to The American Tar Products Co. Inc.). Can. 
3:16,568, Oct. 24, 1933. Tar is sepd. by solvents, such as 
aliphatic ketones and mixts. of aliphatic ketones and ales., 
into a pitch-Uke insol. product that is relatively ridi in 
benzene-insol. constituents and can be readily coked, and 
a creosote-like sol. product that is relatively rich in high- 
boUing constituents and is useful for the same general 
purposes for which creasote is used. Ihe sol. portion may 
he treated to obtain pitches having a wide range of m. p. 
by distg. with or without steam. Cf. C. A. 27, 3590. 

Processing tar and pitch. Charles S. Reeve (to The 
Barrett Co.). Can. 336,923, Nov. 7, 1933. The free C 
content of tars or pitches produced in coal gasification 
processes is increased by distg. off a portion of the vola- 
tile constituents and collecting the distillate. The residue 
from the distn. operation is heated under a pressure be- 
tween 15 and 120 lb. per sq. in. at between 700 and 
820 °F. without substantial distn. A portion of the dis- 
tillate is mixed with the resulting product. 

Indene recovery from tar oils. Leopold Kahl. U. S. 
1,943,078, Jan. 0. The conen. of indene in tar oils is 
increased up to about 80% by fractional distn., the frac- 
tion with this indene oonen. is cooled down to about 
— ^26** and the indene which crystallizes out is sepd. by 
centrifuging. 

Apparatus for separating water, etc., from the tar, tar oil 
or other sealing liquid of a disk gas-holder. Maachinen- 
fabrik Augsburg-Ntiniberg A.-G. Brit. 398,703, Sept. 
21, 1933. 

Apparatus and process for the continuous oxidation of 
tar to pitdi. Soci6t6 pour I’exploitation des pn)o6d6s 
Ab-dcr-Halden. Brit. 398,112, Sept. 7, 1933. 

Apparatus for coking bituminous liquids such as pitch, 
oil residuum or asidudt. Lewis C. Karrick. U. S. 

1 ,942,660, Jan. 9. Various structural and operative de- 
tails are described. 

Coking processes. Carl Still (trading as the Firm Carl 
Still). Brit. 399,859, Oct. 13, 1933. In producing gas 
and coke in a chamber oven in which vertical ducts are 
formed in the diarge by the insertion of rods that are fre- 
quently withdrawn, the ducts communicate with a collect- 
ing pipe by tubes extending downwardly from the oven 
roof and are used for the introduction of steam, coal gas 
or other gas into the glowing coke during the later stages 
of the carbonizing period. App. is described. 

Coking bituminous msterlsls such as tsr or pitch. 
Edmund O. Rhodes (to American Tar Products Co.). 
U. S. 1,942,978, Jan. 9. In effecting coking in a by- 
product oven having side walls wi^ heating flues extend- 
ing substantially through the entire height of the walls, 
the side walls of the oven are heated to maintain the coking 
, chamber at coking temp., and the material fb be coked is 
sprayed together with a gaseous medium such os super- 
heated steam, substantially free from uncombined O, into 
the coking chamber so as to produce a liquid spray, which 
on passing downwardly through the oven, is substantially 
freed from foaming constituents that cause excessive foam- 
ing, the feed of the material being so regulated as to avoid 
undue ebiUing of the walls of the oven; the coking of 
collected residual matter is continued to cause shrinkage 
» to free coke from the side walls of the oven and to form a 
coke that is removable en masse from the oven by a push- 
ing operation. App. is described. Cf. C, A. 27, 2670, 
and the following al^r. 

Cbkiiig bttimiinottB materials such as tar or sAtdi. Ed- 
mund O. Rhodes (to American Tar Products Co.O . U. S. 
1,9^,980, Jan. 9. By-product coke-oven chambers with 
side wa^ havi^ heating flues extending substantially 
throiii^ their enure height are charged with material in a 
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free-flowing oonditioo, and the oven, above the level of the 
material d^poMted in it, is maintaified substantially com- 
pletely filled with vapors from the material, while at ^ 
same time excessive foaming is prevented. The charging 
is conducted at such a rate that emission of vapors from 
the oven occurs at a greater rate than that at which vapors 
are superheated and decoinfid. (this reducing lampblack 
formation). Accumulated tesidual coke is pushed out. 
App. is described. 

Coked fuel agglomerates. Karl H. Bunco (to New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co.), n. S. 1,941,4(>2, Jan. 2. Agglomerates 
such as those formed from coke breeze and bituminous 
coal or the like are passed, while in free contact with one 
another, by gravity, through an upright coking chamber 
111 which they are heated to a coking temp, by direct con- 
tact with hot gas pa.sscd transversely through the chamber 
Uhc hot gas entering the agglomerates at a temp, of at 
lea.st 8U0'' and leaving them at a temp, not lower than 
r>60®), App. is described. 

Apparatus for charging a coke oven with liquid carboniz- 
able material such as pitch. Edmund O. Rhodes, Ernest 
W. Volkmann and James C. Fitzpatrick (to American 
Tai* Products Co.). U. S. l,»42.979, Jan. 9. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 


VerlicaUy fluod coke ovens. Joseph Van Acteren (to 
The Koppers Co. of Ddaware) . Brit. 398,610, Sqpt. 21, 
1933. 

VerticaUy flued coke ovena. Wm. Hesser Pavitt. 
Brit. 399,975, Oct. 19, 1938. 

Horizontal reganeratora, particulariy tor odke ovena. 
Didier-Werke A.-G. Brit. 899,409, Oct. 5, 1933. 

Blementa for use in the cenatrueflon of reveralble heat 
regenerators, e. g., of coke ovena. C. Otto & Co. 
G. m. b. H. Brit. 398,320, Sept. 14, 1933. 

CreoBotiiig compoaiflonB. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett 
Co.). U. S. 1,942,373, Jan. 2. A large part of the vda- 
tUe oils present are distd. off from coal tar by spraying it 
into hot fresh coal-dlstn. gases from a coke oven or retort 
plant at the temp, at which such gases normally enter the 
collector mam of the piknt, the spray of tar being regulated 
so as to enrich greatly the ga.scs and effect partial cleaning 
to produce a gas-vapor mixt. contg. entrained pitch par> 
tides in a ratio of pitch to pitch plus oil vapors of about 
one-fifth of the usual ratio of these in hot fresh cool-distn 
gases; the mixt. is cooled to condense oils, and from the 
condensed oils and entrained pitdi partides thege is formed 
a tarry oil suitable for use as a creosoting compn. App. is 
described. Cf. C. A. 27, 1490. 
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Raccoon Bend oil field, Austin County, Texas. L. P. 
Teas and Charis R. Miller. Bidl. Am, Assoc, Petroleum 
Geol. 17, 1459-91(1933). Analyses of oil and oil-field 
waters arc given. The variable gravities of Gutoskey 
oils are explained as due to (1 ) variation in source material, 
(2) variation in amt. of accompanying gas and (3) the 
character of the assoed. waters. Alden H. Emery 

Vapor pressure and vaporization of petroleum fractions. 
Geo. G. Brown and Donald L. Katz. Nail. Petroleum 
News 25, No. 50, 26. 28, 30, 32, 34-5; No. 61, 22-4, 
20-9; No. 52, 23-4, 20(1933). — A summary of the latest 
data. R. W. Kelly 

The isolation of meaitylene, paeudocumene and hemi- 
meUitene from an OUanoma petroleum. Beveridge J. 
Mair and Sylvester T. Sohicktanz. Bur, Standards J. 
Research 11, 605-^(1933) (Research Paper No. 614). — 
Mesitylenc (I), pscudocumenc (II) and hemimellitenc 
(m) were isolated in very pure condition from Mid- 
Continent petroleum, by extg. with liquid SOs the frac- 
tion b2ii 118-32®, and fractionally disig. and rrystg. the 
ext .; selective sulfonation and crystn. of the sulfonic acids 
and their hydrolysis were also employed. I has 2 cryst. 
modifications. The percentage of each in crude petroleum 
is : I, 0.02 (probably low) , H 0.2, m 0.00. The density 
at 20®, wV, b. p. and f. p. are, resp., I: 0.8653, 1,4907, 
164.64®, -44.78® («-fonn), —51.74 (/J-form); H: 
0.8762, 1.6026, 169.18®, —44.09®; HI: 0.8961, 1.5116, 
176.10®, — ^25.47® . Curves show the transmission of infra- 
red light. Twenty-two references. M. P. Benoy 
Jamin effect in oil production. Randall Wright. Bull, 
Am, Assoc, Petroleum Geol, 17, 1521-6(1933). — ^The 
Jamin effect does not retard the flow of petroleum toward 
a well, although it may retard encroachment of edge 
water. Hydraulic pressure produced more oil under lab. 
conditions than air pressure. One asphalt-base and one 
paraffin-base oil exhibited greater adhesion for sand grains 
than did HsO. Aldcn H. Emery 

Survey fuel consumption at refineries In 1932. G.R. 
Hopkins. Bur, Mines, Jlept. of JnvesUgalions No. 3222, 8 
pp.(1933) ; cf . C, A . 27, 2287. — ^Av. fuel required per bbl. 
of crude oil was 692, (XK) B. t. u. in 1932, as compared with 
672,(X)0 B. t. u. in 1931. Use of refinery gas increased 8% 
and displaced oil as the primary refinery fuel, since the 
latter deolined 11%. Use of coal, natural gas and petro- 
leum coke declined. Acid sludge increased in importance. 

Alden H. Emery 

The Inveralon of emulsions of mineral oUa and aquepua 


solutions. L. Hemmer. Ann. combustibles liqiMes 8, 
1135-45(1933) The formation of different types ofiemul- 
sions depends upon the volumetric ratio of the 2 phases 
and upon the method of operation. The change in phasi- 
takes place at a certain value of this ratio, called the point 
of inversion. Expressed in percentage of the dispersed 
phase of total vol., the point of inversion varies lietwcen 
74 and 100%. This variation is a function of interfacial 
tension. At very low tension it approaches 1(X), and 
75% at high tension, in presence of neutral salts the 
point of inversion decreases inversely to the salt concii 
Above a pH of about 11 soda produces about the baine 
effect as NaCl. Karl Kammermeyer 

Solubility and liberation of gas from natural oil-gas 8oiu> 
tions. Ben E. Lindsly. Bur, Mtnes Tech. Paper 554, 
65 pp.(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 1614*.— Gas may be liberated 
from solus, in 2 ways. Soly. curves for flash liberation an* 
approx, a straight-line function of pressure. Foi dif- 
ferential liberation, which is somewhat similar in principle 
to batch distn., soly. graphs have pronounced curvature. 
In the oil sands, reduction in pressure results in differen- 
tial liberation ; flash liberation takes place in the flow string 
of a well. The method of liberating gas has a pronounced 
effect u\>on the gravity of the oil . When gas was liberated 
differentially in these expts., the 'A. P. I. gravity of the 
oil was 1-4® higher than after flash liberation. Gas loss 
results in oil shnnkage, — 11.3% for Ventura crude oil of 
34® A. P. I. gravity to 40.5% for Kettleman Hills, 63® A 
P, I. gravity. The rate of shrinkage increa.ses greatly bclo^ 
100 lb. per sq. in. The first 50% shrinkage was caused bv 
liberation of a gas of low sp. gr. contg. approx. 77% CH4, 
whereas the last 50% was caused by a much smaller vol 
of heavier gas contg. only 11% 0114. Virtually every 
sample obtained at the well head was undersatd. 

Aldcn H. Emery 

Oxidation-reduction reactions between natural hydro- 
carbona and oil-filled wateraT O. H. Behre, Jr. and K. K. 
SummerbcU. Science 79, 39-40(1934). — Previously un- 
published work is reported in abstr. form. Expts. show 
that sulfate-bearing waters, even in the absence of bac- 
teria, suffer reduction to sulfides in contact with paraffin- 
base oils at temps, of 30-122®. The work is being repeated 
in more detail, special attention being paid to variations 
in (0) temps, and pressures, (5) types of paraffins, (c) 
types of oxidizing agents and (d) naturally occurring cata- 
lysts. Howard A. Smith 

Dovelopmant of the oil-cneklim art. P. C. Keith and 
W. B. Montgomery. Ind. Eng. Chm. 26, 19CK4(1984) . - 
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A brief deBcription of tbe devdopmeat end of the preient 
state of varioui cracking prooenes. V. A. SalldievriLy 

Vapor-dMUM mcUag. C. R. Wagner. Jnd. Eng. 
Chm. 26, 188r-9(1934). — brief survey of the literature 
on vapor-phaae cracking, supfdemeiited by the exptl. 
data whidi diow that the craddng temp, and the nature of 
the charging stock affect the characteristics of the reac- 
tion products. V. A. Ralkhevsl^ 

Fundamental variablea in mixed-phase etackmg. 
Harold Sydnori Jnd. Eng. Chm. 26, 184-7(1934); cS. 
C. A. 22, 585. — ^Temp., pressure, reaction time, and con- 
version per pass (percentage of gasoline multiplied by 
percentage of fresh feed pi total feed) are the ody vari- 
ables which account for the differences between various 
tracking procesiies. Results obtained in cracking a Mid- 
Continent gas oil show the interdependence of these vari- 
ables and their effect on*The yield and knock rating of 
gasoline. The lube and tank process is described. 

V. A. Kalichevsky 

Resinifleation of gasoline. Evert Norlin. Tek. Tid., 
Vppl. C, Kmi 63, 89-94(1933).— A discussion of the 
teasons for the formation of gum in gasoline produced by 
the cracking process. Recent methods for the estn. of 
existing and potential gum are described in detail, together 
with a discussion of various means of inhibiting the gum 
foi mation. The use of antioxidants, the effect of the stor- 
ing of gasoline on the efficiency of these agents and the 
relation between the activity of antioxidants and their 
chem. compu. /ue discussed. D. Thuesen 

Determination of carbon in graphited cup grease. F. 
Heathcoat. Analyst 59, 28-0(1034). — ^Thc samples ex- 
amd. were supposed to consist of a lime-soap base and 5% 
of graphite. The graphite was left behind after Ixiiling 
'A-A g. with «30 ml. of glacial AcOH, filtering, washing with 
hot glacial AcOH and finally with hoi water. W. T. H. 

Conversion of fatty and waxy* substances into petroleum 
hvdrocarlxins (Seyer) 8. Overhanging salt on domes of 
Texas and Louisiana (Judson, Stamey) 8. App. for cok- 
ing oil residuum or asphalt (U. S. pat. 1,942,050) 21. 
Destructive hydrogenation (Brit. pat. 399,487) 21. Re- 
moving S impurities from hydrocarbon gases and oUs (U. 
vS. pat. 1,942,054) 21. Terti^ alkyl -substituted o-dihy- 
dioxy benzenes (for preventing gum formation in gaso- 
line] (U. S. pat. 1,942,827) 10. Hydrogenation of oil 
(Can. pal. 336,448) 27. 

Britidi Standards for Turbine Oils. (B. S. S. No. 489- 
1933). London: Brit. Standards lust. 

Richtlinien filr Elnkauf und WEmg von Schmiermit- 
teln. 6th cd. Issued by Vcrcin deuischer Eisenhdt- 
teiilcute und dem deutschen Normcuausschuss. Berlin: 
Heuth-Verlag. 128 pp. M. 6.75. 


U. 8. 1,041,880, Jan. 2. A damulsifying reagent com- 
prises a minw oil tulionk product of the type recovered 
from the refining of medicinal white oils, etc., with strong 
or fuming H 1 SO 4 , with ale. as a viscosity reducer, reagent 
disperser and oodescence accelerator. 

Apparatus for breaking petroleum emulaiona by vibra- 
tory and electric treatment. Levering lAwrason (to 
Petroleum Rectifying Co. of Calif.). IJ. S. 1,942,4^, 
Jan. 9. Various structural and operative details are de- 
scribed. 

Cradcing petrdeum oil. Percy C. Keith, Jr. (to the 
Gasoline Piquets Co. Inc.). Can. 330,130, Oct. 3- 
1933. Gasoline is produced from petroleum oils by heal, 
ing in a confim^d stream to 875-Q75^F. under a pressure 
of upward of 500 Ib.^ and passing the heated oil into an 
enlarged reaction chamber, wherein crackmg and sepn. of 
vapors from liquid take place, llie liquid is withdrawn 
from the reaction chamber while the vapors therein are 
maintained at cracking temp. The sepd. vapors are 
passed through a heating coil and subjected to vapor- 
phase cracking, and the heated vapors are passed into a 
second enlarged reaction chamber, wherein they are main- 
tained at cracking temp, under a pressure of upward of 
500 lb. The products of conversion arc withdrawn from 
t^ latter reaction chamber so rapidly that the accumula- 
tion of liquid therein is prevented. The products of con- 
version are fractionated to sep. the desired high-anliknock 
gasoline. 

Apparatus for craddng hydrocarbon oila. Petroleuffl 
Conversion Corp. Ger. 587,899, Nov. 10, 1933 (Cl. 236. 
1.04). 

Cracking oil. Walter J. Perelis (to llie Shell Develop- 
ment Co., to The Universal Oil Products Co.). Can. 
337,552, Nov. 28, 1933. Oil feed is sepd. into a lighter 
and a heavier fraction, and the heavier fraction is cracked 
under flow and under superatm. pressure in the liquid 
phase while out of contact with the lighter fraction. The 
lighter fractions from the cracked liquid-phase efflux are 
s^mI. and passed together with the lighter fraction of the 
feed to a distg. zone, where lighter and heavier fractions 
are sepd. The lighter fractions from the zone are removed 
and condensed, and the heavier fractions from said zone are 
cracked in the vapor phase under flow and under a pressure 
> substantially atm. The lighter fractions of the cracked 
vapor-phase efflux are sepd. and condensed, and the light 
condensate from the liquid- and vapor-phaae cracking is 
aepmately collected. 

DistUlmg and cracking oils. Frank W. Steere (one- 
half each to Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. and Air 
Reduction Co.). U. S. 1,942,191, Jan. 2. The oil is 
cyclically circulated to form a continuous stream which is 
subjected to direct contact with the hot gaseous products 
of a reaction between O, steam and combustible carbonace- 
ous material su^ as coal, oil or gas and the resultant gas 


Distillation and utilization of liquid fuels sudi as heavy 
petroleum oils. Eastman A. Burrows (one-half to 
Ihomas D. Campbell). U. S. l,Mi,968, Jan. 2. A 
luiuid fuel is continuously introduce into a heating zone 
lo effect its partial distn., lighter components from the 
disln. are removed; heavier components are passed to 
hui tiers in a furnace assoed. with a primary heat-utiliza- 
tioa system for heating material other than the fuel (such 
os fur heating a kiln) maintained at a temp, above 1090^, 
and intermediate components resulting from the disln. are 
liasoid into heat exchange with the flue gases from the 
furnace at a temp, of bel^ 920” and back to the heating 
/une. App. is described. 

Fractioiial distillation of materiala such as petrolaum 
oils. Albert G. Peterkin, Jr. (to Atlantic Refining Co.). 

S. 1,942,446, Jan. 9. Various deti^ are describe 
of distg. lower operatiem in which steam is used. 

Apparatus for the destructivo hydrofanation of pa- 
troleum oils. Wm. B. Plummer (to Standard Oil Co. of 
Ind.). u. 8. 1,942,120, Jan. 2. Various structural and 
operative details of a catuytic app, are described. 

Braaktam amnlsiflni of patcalaum wUh watar. Charles 
I'ucher, Jr. and Warren T. Reddish (to Kontol Co,)* 


and vapors are passed through a rectifying column to con- 
dense heavy hydrocarbons, and the gas and remaining 
vapors from the column are passed through a oondeiiaer 
to sep. light liquid hydrocarbons and water from the gases. 
App. is described. 

Single-pass haat-axchanga apparatus suitabla for use 
with oil-cra^dng apparatus. Carl S. Reed (to Lummus 
C^. U. S. 1,942,878, Jan. 9. Structural details. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Hans Engd and Josef 
Jannek (lo I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,941,884, 
Jan. 2. For obtaining products of lower b. p., an oil such 
as a middle oil or tar or gas oil is subjected to the action of 
a free halogen such as Cl at a temp, between 0” and 150” 
(suitably about 100”when using Cl) and the resulting prod- 
ucts are then further subjected at a temp, of lOO-dOO” to 
the action of Al activated by treating it vrith a soln. of a 
salt of a less electropos. metal such as HgCli. App. ut 
described. 

Convarsion of hydrocarbon oils. Robert £. Wilson 
(to the Standard Oil Co.). Can. 336,184, Oct. 3, 1933. 
Higher-boiling hydrocarbon oil is heated to about 900” 
F. under a pressure of about 750 lb. per sq. in., the heated 
dl is paaaea to a zone of substantially lower pressure of at 
least 100 lb. per aq. in. wherein the desised low-boiling 
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products together with a portion of the products heavier 1 uduum of ferric coke of hard character is desired the hon 
than the desired products are vaporized and the unvapor- ore is added, but when a soft dry coke is desired the iron 

ized products are maintained at not less than 750”P. ore is omitted. Suitable vegetable matter is sawdust. 

The vapors and unvaporized products are separately ki^, beet pulp, sugar cane and the like, 

withdrawn and the unvaporized products are passed to an- Raflning liquid hydrocarbons. Edeleanu G. m. b. ll . 
other zone of still lower pressure wherein substantially Ger. 587,900, Nov. 10, 1933 (O. 235. 1.05). App. for 

all of the remaining heavier constituents thereof desirable refining liquid hydrocarbons by treatment with liquid 

as cracking stock arc vaporized. The vapors and unvapor- is descrilied. Cf. C. A. 27, 2027. 

ized portions of the second low-pressure zone are separatdy ^ Refining oila. Sigbert Seclig. Ger. 587,984, Nov. ] i , 
withdrawn, the vapors are condensed and the condensate ^ 1933 (Q. 236. 1.05.) Distn. or **cracked" products uf 
is passed to the oil undergoing cracking. The vapors from mineral, diale or lipitte tar oils are refined by treatment 

the first low-pres.sure zone arc fractionated and the heavier with alkali plumbite soln. to which FcfOi, Fe(OH);., 

constituents condensed as reflux condensate, which is basic Fe oxide or an Fe salt has been added, 
passed to the oil undergoing cracking. The fractionated Refined distillate. Edward B. Peck (to The Interna- 
vapors are partially condensed and the uncondensed con- tional Hydrogenation Patents Cc., Ltd.). Can. 338,347, 
stituents are passed through the utivaporized product in Jan. 2, 1934. Heavier hydrocarbon oil is cracked at 
the second low-pressitrc zone before the latter is withdrawn above 800^ P. An oil boiling above 400^ F. and having 
therefrom. The desired low-lioiling oils are recovered. 3 an aniline point below 100** F. is segregated uid passed 
Conversiou of hydrocarbon oils. Richard F. Trow (to with H under pressure in excess of 20 atm. through a caiu- 
the Texaco Development Corp.}. Can. 336,188, Oct. 3, lytic reaction zone above 900** F. The product is witli- 
1933. A charge of oil, such as an unclean gas oil or a drawn and cooled; it comprises low-boiling hydrocartM>n 
topped crude oil, is brought into contact with hot cracked suitable for high-^ude motor fuel, 
vapors, by which the more volatile portion of the charge Treating oil pressure distillates. Lyle Caldwell atul 
oil is vaporized and the heavier less refractory portion is Raymond T. Howes (to Calif, l^'irst National Dank of lA>iig 
cracked and partially vaporized, while a portion of the Beach). U. S. 1,941,970, Jan. 2. A pressure distillate 
vapors is condensed and deposited along with a remaining which has been treated with an inorg. acid such as H2SO4 
unvaporized portion of the charge oils. The combined 4 1$ neutralized and then vaporized with steam; the mixed 
vapor is scrubbed in the distn. zone and is then dephleg- vapors are passed in contact with material contg. MgO to 
mated to produce a final motor-fuel vapor and a clean gas- react and form water-sol. salU; the vapoi^ are cotidensei], 
oil condensate, which is heated to a temp, well above the and the condensate is treated with Na plumbite. .App. ih 
usualcracking temp, for such a. stock. The residual cooler described. 

portion from the distn. zone is combined with the heated Working up crude oils. Edeleanu G. m. b. TL Gi‘i. 
products from the heater and the mixl. digested in enlarged 587,774, Nov. 7, 19*13 (Cl. 236. 1.0*5). Crude \ oil is 
zones. The resultant hot vapors are delivered to the distn. heated to 400** to distil off the light oil. The residue Is 
zone to distil the charge oil and a residue, being deposited ^ then refined by treatment with liquid SO9 and further 
in the digestion zone, is autogenously distd. to produce on fractionated. 

ultimate residue and a vaporous portion which is prefer- Viscous oils. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat< 
ably condensed and delivered to the device for dephleg- sebappij. Brit. 399,646, Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 742,- 
mating cracked vafior. A motor fuel of high antiknock 935 \ C, A. 21, 3812). 

qualities is recovered. Hydrogenating and distilling oil shale. Ralph H. Me- 

Distillation of hydrocarbon oils. Max G. Paulus (to Kec. U. S. 1,941,809, Jan. 2. Oil shale ground to a 
The Standard Oil Co.). Can. 338,052, Dec. 19, 19^1. fineness of at least 20-mesh is preheated to about 300**, 
Hydrocarbon oils are subjected to superatm. pressure and then suspended in a rapidly moving stream of steani of 
cracking temp. Vapors and unvaporized heavy residual 6 about equal wt. and the mixt. is passed through a highly 
portions comprising pressure tar arc separately withdrawn, heated metallic tube under a pressure of at least 1000 lb. 
The hot tarry residues are passed to a chamber at lower pressure per sq. in. but not more than 2500 lb. per sq. in. 
pressure, whereby the volatile constituents are flashed into A temp, of about 900** is maintained in the first half of the 
vapors, producing reduced-pressure tar. The vapors and tube and lenapvS. of 250-460® are maintained through the 
tar are separately withdrawn from the chamb^. The second half of the tube and the movement of the mixt. 
tar is agitated, while in the chamber at reduced pressure, through the lube is controlled so that the oil shale is only 
to prevent deposition of coke. subjected to the heat for a relatively short Lime such as 

Ramoving hydrogen sulfide from hydrocarbon oila. a few sec. to produce vapors without deleterious effects 
Charles J. Smith (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U.S. 1,942,- ^ upon them. The vapors arc withdrawn and products 
071, Jan. 2. In purging a hydrocarbon oil from H9S by are cfiiidensed from them. App. is described, 
means of an alk. carbonate soln. recirculated through a Separating wax and oil. SeSmour W. Ferris (to At- 
cycle comprising an absorption stage in which the oil is lantic Refining Co.).^. U. S. 1,941,601, Jan. 2. An oil- 
treated with the soln. and an actification stage in which the wax mixt. is extd. with PhNOi, and the wax is then si'pd. 
fouled soln. is treated for the removid of HsS, the actifica- from the oil which remains in the undissolved portion of 
tion stage is so conducted that not more than about half the mixt. after the extn. 

its absorbed HjS content is removed. App. is described. Dewaxing mineral oils. Roy N. Giles (to Standard Oil 
Refining benzenoid hydrocarbmi oila. Alfons Kemper 9 Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,943,2*36, Jan. 9. A wax-bcanng 
(to Koppers Co. of Dd.). U. S. 1,942,062, Jan. 2. A oil is heated with liquefied butane or the like to effect 
flow of oil such as benzene is continuously commingled complete soln. of the wax and oil; thesoln.isthenrefrigcr- 
withaflowof f)0-65® B4. Hi^4 and thb mixt. are agitated ated to cause ci^stn. of the wax and the latter is wptl. 
and then mixed with water in greater quantity than that Numerous details of procedure and app. are descriuea. 
of the add, the dild. mixt. is further agitated, and the flow Cf . C. A . 27, 5960. 

of mixed oil and acid soln. is then sepd. into different Cracked motor fuel. Alphons O. Jaeger (to belden 
streams of oil and dil. add soln. App. is described. Co.). U. S. 1,941,689, Jan. 2. Succinimide (suitably 

Refilling hydrocarbona. John D. Fidds. Can. 337,- in a proportion of about 2-6 lb. per 100 bbl.) is used as a 
766, Dec. 12, 1933. A mixt. of petroleum 80, vegetable 9 gum-formation inhibitor in cracked hydra:arbon distii- 
matter 10 and iron ore 10 parts is heated to 400®F. at lates contg. unsatd. compds. in high proportion. 
normal pressure to drive off distillates. The remaining mide, ethyl- or phenyl-phthalimide, naphthalimiae, 
mixt. is heated to 680®F. under a pressure of approx. 100 etc., also may be used. Cf. C. A. 27, 3806. _ 

lb., and then to 660®F., which temp, is maintained to Concentration of kludge add. Lauren^ V. Phijjjps 
convertithe high-Doiling fractions- to low-boiling fractions (to The Texaco Devdopment Corp.). Can. 336, 
and to drive off the volatile matter until a dry residue is Ocl. 24, 1933. The sludge produced by 
left. The vaporous distillates are condensed and resinous hydrocarbon oils with H1SO4 is extd. ^th water to 
compds. are extd. from the condensatce. Wh«n a re- an acid of 25-i30®B6. contg. 1 carbonaceous w- 
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23 — Cdlidose and Paper 

terial* This acid ia heated far 6-15 brs. to a temp, at 1 and fatty oil is digested lor a predetd. time at 400-7CX)"K. 
whidt substantial ppln. of the carbonaceous materials to increase the viscosity and hardness. Aik. materials 
occurs but at a temp, insufficient to effect substantial such as NaOH or are added to the digested mixt. to 
vaporization or cause material reduction of the acid to react with its saponifiable constituents. Volatile frae- 
SOs by the carbonaceous material. Air is then passed up- tions which may include glycerol, fatty acids and hydro- 
ward through the acid to cone, the pptd. carbonaceous carbon fractions evolved in vapor form are subjected to 
iiialerial on the surface. The ppt. is sepd. and the puri- controlled dephlegmation for the removal of the valuabk 
tied weak acid is coned, to at least 60*Be. constituents to form a reflux condensate which may bt 

Retarding gum formation In gasoline, etc. Eugene returned to tlic mixt. undergoing treatment. 

Ayres (to Gulf Refining Co.). Brit. 399,733, Oct. 12, Asphalt from blown petroleum roridues. Claude P. 
1933. Divided on and addn. to Brit. 394,511 (C. A. 28, McNeil (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,942, tVib. 

The products of 984,511 are added to motor fuel, Jan. 9. Air is continuously mixed with the residue from 
r. 0.0005 ’0.01% psri-mono6xynaphthalcnc to cracked petroleum distn. and the mixt. is passt*d continuously 
gasoline. ^ through a reaction zone in which heat is liberated by the 

Lubricating oil. Harry T. Bcnitett and Le Roy G. exothermic reaction of the air with the hot residue. Ai 
Story (to Mid-Contineffl^ Petroltmm Corp.). U. S. least part of the liberated heat is absorbed by heat e\ 
1,942,036, Jan. 9. A low-pour-point lubricant for en- change with |M*troleum passing to the reaction zone. App. 
Kincs comprises a lubricating oil having a viscosity of 100 3 is described. Cf. C. A, 27, IKsl. 
to 1000 sec. at 38**, togetht*r with 5-15% of a low -boiling Apparatus for emuli^i^ bituminous materials, etc. 

hydrocarbon oil and not more than 10% of Al stearate. Kenneth K. McComiaughay (to Pre Cote Corp.). 11. S. 
Cf. 27, 2800. 1,941,808, Jan. 2. Structure and inech. features. 

(jrease. Gus Kaufman (to The Texaco Development Products such as methanol, etc., from vegetable ma- 
Corp.). Can. 330,053, Oct. 24, 1933. Hydrocarbon or terials by digestion and dry distillation. Erik L. Rintnan. 

tiiineral lubricating oil and fatty oil ingredients are mixed Ik S. 1,941 ,700, Jan. 2. Raw vegetable material such us 

in suitable projmrtions and heated vrith stirring to 4(X) wood chips or straw is digested in an aq. Ba(011)a soln. 

000*’F. The digested mixt. is saponified by the addn. of at an elevated temp, under pressun* to clTecL decompii 

NaOH, lime or the like, either with or without prior cool- ^ and formation of compds. with theBa(OH)i; BaO is added 
mg to the resulting soln. to effect reaction with the water ol 

Grease. Gus Kaufman (to The Texaco Development the soln. and generation of heat, thus driving off watet 

Cort).). Can. 33(5,055, Oct. 24, 1933. A mixt. of mineral from the soln., and the residue is .subjected to dry distn. 
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CARLBTOK 1£. CURRAN 

The iodine number of celfulose. Brissaud. Mem. diffusion velocity of the reagent into the crystallite 

/xffMfrer 25 , 222-43(1932 *>13); cf . Bcrgmann and Mache- interior is increased greatly, and that tlie estesification 

mer, C. A, 24 , 2877. — By treatment of ccitton lintcrs velocity is simultaneously decreased to such an extent 
and wood pulp with I in alk. soln., acidulation and titra- that the difference m the reaction consts. of the hydroxyl 

tifui with hyposulfitc, it was found that the I no. varies groups becomes effective. Such attempts arc in progres.*!. 

ai*Lurding to whether the I or caustic is added first, that Twelve references. Karl ^mmermeyer 

there is no relation between 1 no., Cu no. and percentage Dielectric loss of acetylcellulose and influence of sol- 
ol a-ccllulose and that bleaching in acid soln. inci eases the 6 vents. D. A. Fedorov and V. N. Malishev. J. Tech. 
Cii no. with slight incrcast* of the 1 no., while in alk. soln. Phys, (U. S, S. R.) 3 , 749-55(1933). — The diclec. loss f»f 
I lie Cu no. is slightly increased and the I no. considerably fully dried acetylcellulose film is independent of, or vety 
di^ieased. A. J. Phillips slightly dependent upon, field intensity. Addn. of 15V(; 

Die copper number of cellulose. Briksaud. Mem. plasticizer causes no variation. Loss of moistened film 

pimdres 25 , 244 86( 1932 33) . —Modifying the u.sual is considerably greater, being directly detd. by the niois- 

iiuMhod by using Erlcnmcycr flasks almost completely ture content. Clean moistened films show higher loss 

full, in Older to avoid oxidation, filtering on a porous with no apparent parallelism to moisture content. The 

pUte, passing the filtrate through a filter paper and wash- loss is indeiiendcnt of, or very slightly dependent upon, 

mg until 0.2 cc. permanganate was nut reduced in ;2 min. ^ temp, up to 90® or 100®. For higher temps, the loss 
showed that 3-hr. tests jwere satisfactory and that longer increases with various degrees^ depending upon field 

tests resulted in the deposition of silica upon the fibers, straigth, and at 120® with high field strength is detd. on 

'I be alk., Cu soln. dissolves slightl>* polymerized products the one band by plasticizing ol film, and on the other hand 
p! I sent and reduces them to glucose, which in turn may by impiuritics pre^nt, solvents and plasticizers. E. H. 
(loconipd. with loss of reducing power, and reduces cupric Swellii^ capacity and solubility of bena^lcoUuloao in 
to cuprous salts. The Cu no., the resultant of these organic liquids. Ichiro Sakurada ^d lichiro Kido. J. 

icjctions, measures the reducing groups present, not 5oc. C/icw. /mf. 36 , Suppl. binding 660 -9(1933). — 

preexistent but formed during the course off the reaction, 3 In testing the reaction of 30 liquids upon dibenzyl- 
as will as their speed of soln., this being proportional cellulose it was found that the dipole moment, mol. 

to the degree of polymerization and amt. of surface vol. and degree of assocn. of the liquids exert a decided 

exposed. For similar celluloses the results are proper- influence. Nonpolar liquids cannot dissolve benzylcellu- 

iK'i'd to the a-cellulosc present and the results arc su- Icisc completely but are usually good swelling agents, 

penor lu consistency and reproducibility to the 1 and Ag Aliphatic hydrocarbons are pixir swelling a^nts, benzene 

Results are not t!bmparable for materials which dissolves the cellulose mostly and tetralin completely, 

dificr in sp. surface and degree of polymerization such as Hologenatcd hydrocarbons and benzene derivs. usuidly 

lot ton Unters, regenerated cellulo.se and wood cellulose. are good solvents. All aliphatic satd. ales, arc svrelling 

A. J. Phillips 9 agents only. AcOH is only a partial solvent but EtCOiH 

The reaction ol cellulose in acetylation with zinc diloride dl^lves the cellulose completely. Lactic acid is a poor 
as catalyst. C. Trogus and K. Hess. Angew. Chem. 47, swelling agent. Esters are nonsolvents except for HCOt- 
39-32(1934).— The acetylation of the fibers in presence of Et, AcOMe and AcOEt. Ketones are similar to adds 
is a micellar heterogeneous process which results and esters in their action. Karl Kammermeyer 

iti triocetylcdlulose only, as diown by x-ray examns. Hygiono in tho manufacture of rayon. Gabriel Ber- 
'llii* authors conclude that the direct formation of weaker traud. BuU. acad. med* 169 , 221-3(1933). A. £. M. 
udtyiuted cellulose acetates will only succeed with a Compooition of soma Philippina aoft woods. V. Au- 
iuiidaiuental cUotige in the exptl. conditions, such that (be gustus P. West, F. M. Yeuko, Luz Baeiis and H. M. 
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CuftAti. PhUippine 7. Sci. 52, 20^10(1033); cf. C. A. 
27, iTSS.-^Analyses of the following woods wm mi^: 
gnabkmg {Trema orietUalis); fire tm (DiUmix regfa); 
palong-ttiasiok (Alangium chinense): balsa (Ochr&ma 
ilang-ilang (Canangium odoratum); alim 
{JiAawAepis multiglandulosa) ; baguilumbmng {Almrites 
inspema); lumbang (Aleurites moluccana)^ whkh has 
the lowest lignin and the highest cellulose and a-cellulose 
content; malapapaya (Polyscias nodosa) \ rain tree 
Samanea saman)^ which has the lowest a^; basik(mg 
Ficus oonora)^ which is highest in lignin; tibig (Ficus 
nota), which has the lowest cellulose and highest con- 
tent; binunga (Macaranya tanarius) and gubas (Endo* 
spermum peUatum) . The methods used were those of the 
U. S. Forest Products Lab. Louis E. Wise 

Present atatoa of determining the strei^^th of diemical 
wood pulps. Soci6l6 Spiro. Ckimie Of industrie ^dal 
No., ll()l-6(June, 1933). — A description of the present 
standard Sw^sh, American and Geiinan methods for the 
prepn. of Vest sheets for the strength-testing of chem. 
wood pulp. A. Papineau-Couture 

Chemical properties of ecreen fractions of bladK gum 
and dadi pme groundwood mdps. E. R. Schafer and 
Matti Santaholma. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 10, 46-7 
(1933). — ^The lignin content and the soly. in 1% NaOH 
varied from fraction to fraction, being higher in the finer 
fractions than in the coarser. Neither the chem. con- 
stituents of the various fractions nor of the whole pulp 
appear to have any bearing on the paper-making proper- 
ties of the pulp. A. Papineau-Couture 

SIfoct of different-sized fibers on the phydeal properties 
of groundwood pulp. E. R. Schafer and Matti Santa- 
holma. Paper Trade J, 97, No. 19, 40-5(1933). — ^A 
study of the strength and suspension properties of ground- 
woods in relation to the dimensions of the fibers, carried 
out by recombining the screen fractions in various pro- 


^ diowed the higher yields for the lower temps. In the 
aemi-com. digestions increasing the cooking time at 
and at 170^ causeda small deemse in yield and in strength 
properties; at 100* them was a imall (unexplained) in- 
crease in pulp yield with increase in cooking time. In- 
creasing cooking time resulted in easier bleaching for 
pulps in the 160* series; but little change was obs^ved 
in the bleach requirements for the 170* and 180* digestions. 
P Pulps cooked at 180* showed higher tear and folding 
^ resistance and seemed to hydrate easier than those made 
at the lower temps. The magnitude of the variations 
observed was small in all instances. Condusim. — ^Witliin 
the range of 160-180* there is no particular optimum or 
crit. temp, which is noticeably beneficial or detrimental 
to the resulting pulps. A. Papineau-Couture 

Hydration and heating of cellulose pulps. W. Boyd 
Campbell. Ind, Eng. Chem. 26, 218-19(1934). — ^Al- 
3 though the effect of beatiiig termed **hydration'* is not 
the result of a solid soln. of water in t^ ocUulose or of 
the formation of a ciyst. hydrate, hydration in the fiens<‘ 
of adsorbed water mols. exists but its degree is unchanged 
by beating. Water causes a soln. of intcrcryBtalHte 
attractions and beatixm aids this swelling action to in- 
crease the external sorfoce, with resultii^ fibrittation, the 
essential action of beating. After fibrillation there re- 
sults the ‘‘internal tenrion effect*' of the water, which, 
^ during its removed in pa^ making, forces the cdlulost* 
surfaces in sufficient proximity for the c^ystg. forces to 
form bonds between tiiem which hold after the / water 
evapd. F. A. Simmonds 

MoffiodB of hydrating pulp for strength testing. I Howard 
W. Morgan. PopefTrode 7. 97, No. 24, 35-8(^933). - 
A review of the present status of the use of the expil. 
beater and porcelain pebble mill for prepg. pulp sampU^s 
^ for sheet making and subsequent testing, giving par- 
ticular attention to a oonsideration of the variables 


portions, showed that the av. fiber length is related in a 
gdieral way to nearly all the usual strength and sus- 
pension properties, thus permitting of the employment 
of screen analysis as an aid in evaluating p^p qu^ity. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The cooking of wood pulp (with water) . Arne Knudsen. 
Paper 7. 21, 229-31(1933). — Forty-g. portions of wood 
pulp suspended in 2.5 1. of HiO were autoclaved 15, 30, 
45 and 60 min. at pressures from 1 to 6 aUn. The temp, 
of cooking had a marked effect on the phys. properties; 
little further change occurred after cooking 15 min. 
Schopper-Riegler wetness decreased about 15% upon 
cooking at 100* and remamed const, until 143* (4 atm.) 
was reached, above which it fell off rapidly. Absorption 
measured in mm. capillary rise in 5 min. increased steadDy 
with temp. Breaking length dropped 12.8% upon cook- 
ing at 100* and remained const, until 143* was attained, 
above which it increased rapidly. Yield decreased from 
98% at 100* to 92.6% at 155* (6 atm.). Titration with 
K 1 £i 04 indicated that the hydrolj^is of polysaccharides 
by water increases with temp, and time. 

Clinton L. Brooke 

The cooking process. VI. Cookiiig wood with sodium 
sulfide. S. I. Aronovsky and R. A. Gortner. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 26, 61-5(1934).— NaiS is a strong pulping agent 
which inhibits the destructive action of HsO on the a- 
oelltilose at high temps. Vn. Cooking wood with sodlom 
l^droxide and trisodium ^oq^te. Ibid. 220-6. — 
NaOH hinders the hydrolytic action of HsO on a-celluloae 
and is a strong pulping agent. NaiP 04 yields results 
libnflar to those obtained with NasCOs. P. S. B. 

Chemiatiy of alkaline wood-pulp process. IV. Is 
film a cfitica] pulping temperature for the sulfate proceas? 
J. Stanley Martm, M. w. Bray and C. £. Curran. 
Pafer Trade 7. 97, No. 20, 38^(1033); cf. C, A. 25, 
57^. — ^Twenty-two sulfate digestions were made in 
which all conditions were kept const, excepting temp, 
(varied irom 160* to 180*) and time. An increase in 
cooking time for any of the temps, employed resulted in a 
decrease in yidd and strength values, with the exception 
of resistance to tear for the imlps made at 160*. 
Pulps cooked fur the same length of time al various temps. 


inherent to the pebble mill method and an outline of thi- 
work to be done to establish this method as a tentative 
pulping testing standard of the Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp & 
Pa^ Ind . A . Papineau-Couture 

Obsemitions relative to the physical and chemical 
changes taking place in the cooking of new white rags. 
Edwin R. Laughlin. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 17, 3^K*i2 
(1933). — ^A pressure in excess of 150 lb. is not feasible in 
com. rag cooking because of the cxce.ssive phys. and chem. 
degradation. Pressures of 100*150 lb. arc not cxcevssively 
degrading when the cook is of short duration (up to 3 
brs.) and at a couen. of up to 3.5% NaOH or 10% lime 
on the wt. of the rags. The effect of time of treatment 
on the stability of the cellulose as measured by the vis- 
cosity and tearing resistance is small compared to that of 
pressure and chem. conen. Cooking losses are small for 
concmf: up to 3% NaOH or pressures up to 100 lb., but 
increase rapidly above these vidues. The presence of 
MgO is favorable to increased phys. strength and viscosity 
and to lower cooking losses ; the cooking residues resulting 
from lime-Na«COi cooks are not rendered more difficultly 
removable in the washing operation by the presence of 
MgO in the cooking liquor. The presence of HCOsH, 
AcOH and small amts, of lactic acid in the waste liquors 
from rag cooks indicates that the cdlulosic degradation 
process is a mild fonn of that undergone by cellulose in 
high conens. of alkali at high pressures by .sugar 
materials in the presence of strong alkali. At low conens. 
of alkali and low pressures, non-a-cellulose material is 
attacked to yield sol. Ctr-rediwing products faster than 
a-cellulose is degraded to non-o-cellulose material insol. 
in the cooking liquor; at high pressures and high alkalt 
conens., the reverse is true. A. Pimincau-Couture 
Andysls of alkaline blagk liquors of vsiying sulflch^ 
by anunoBla distilUtiiNi method. M. A. Heothi M. W. 
Bray and C. E. Curran. Paper Trade 7. 97, No. 20, ^7 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, ^06.— The previously dcscri^ 
method was modified by: (1) elimination w oxi<fotion 

withHfO^; (2) use of standard add and standard I in the 

first receiver; (3) absorbing the COi In an ascarite bum 
instead of in .standard alkali; (4) correction for w 
presence of org. salts by detg. the corresponding amt. oi 
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non-v^Atite ,ad^ tematoing in the distg. flask, with i Camgarison of aatuial of papor with aceoloratod 
metnyl red indicator. A comparison was made of the ■ aginc 07 heatliic* Royal H. Rascm and B. W. Scribner. 
mo^G^ method with the standard method used at the Jjnrr Smidaris J, Sesearek 11. No. 6, 727-32(1933) 
U, S. Forest Products Lab.g on 2 aeries of bomb-acalc (Research Paper No* 0^). — ^Addnl. evidence favorable 
digjudiona with Douglas fir» in which the NaiSiNaOH to accelerated aging tests is presented. Thirty-three 
ratio was varied from 0 to 10()%. Results by the standard samples are placed in about the same order of stability 
method for free alkali are low and show regularity; those by accelerated as by normal aging. P. S* B. 
for NafS are high and irregular. The black liquors Haug refber veraua attrition and Jordan type refhiers. 
change in compn. on standing, the NaOH content gen- . Anton J. Haug. Paper Trods 7. 97, No. 22, 33-4(1933).— 
orally incieosing at the expense of the NaiS. The total A brief description of the new Haug refiner, and disoissioii 

consumption of chemicals in sulfate digestions is only of its merits. A. Papineau-Couture 

slightly affected by thc^ proportion of NasS to NaOH ^rviceability and procaasing effects of oval east iron 
when the free alky, is^ maintained const. This holds and circular steel rods in a rod mill. C. B. Hrubesky, 

throughout inj^e 30% free alkali series, and up to (50% P. S. Billington and P. K. Baird. Paper Trade J, 97, 
NaiS in the 20% free alkali series; with 80-l(X)% NatS at No. 16, 34-8(1033).— Hydration (as measured by the 
20% free alk^i, based on«the wt. of Wood, the consumption fiow rate method) and the rate of development and masdma 
of chemicals is definitely higher, even though the pulping of bursting, tearing and folding strengths arc greater 
action is less. Digestions by the soda process at alkdinities 3 with the circular than with the oval rods at 8% pulp 
of 20 and 30% consume less chemical than do the consistence, and the power requirement for processing a 
sulfate digestions at the same alkalinities. A. P.-C. given pulp to the desired point would theremre be con* 
Murray-Waem system of sulfate and soda waste heat siderably lower with circular rods. At 4% consistence, 

recoveiy. C. L. Durkee. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 24, the same conclusions can be drawn, except with the 

20, 22(1933). — Descriptive. A. Papineau-Couture tearing strength, where the rate of development and the 

United States patents on paper makhi|;. Third quarter, max. value arc lower with the circular rods. A. P.-C. 
1933 . Clarence J. West. Paper Trade J, 97, No. 22, Factora governing absorption of dyesti^s by paper 
35-7(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 4923. — A list in numerical fibers. Frederick A. Soderberg. Paper Trade 97, 
sequence of patents relating to pulp- and paper-making ^ No. 21, 39-45(1933). — ^The av. loss of color in the dyeing 
issued at Washington during July, Aug. and Sept., 1933. of waterleaf paper is 25%; this can be overcome by 
® ^ A. Papineau-Couture adding the color to the machine chest by means of a 

Ulta-violet mys in the examination of papers. Gino meter and controlling the rate of flow and consistency of 
Tcsli. Chim. ind, agr, biol. 9, 470-J (19J13).'— Raw krafl the stock. Except for pigment dyestuffs, coloring of 
cellulose gives brown or red fluorescence; bleached, sized paper is best carried out at a Ph of 4.5 -5.5; a lower 

);ruy or bluish ; raw cotton pulp, grayish; bleached, pink- pu producers a deadened shade, while alK>ve 5.5 the 

Kray; Manilla pulp (both raw and bleached), reddish colors are not entirely absorbed. In calender coloring 
gray; raw soda cellulose from conifers, brown; bleached, ^ natural sizing in the stcx:k and added sizing necessitate 
yellowish gray, raw eucalyptus pulp, deep violet; bleached, the use. of penetration assists; acid colors and some of 
gray; raw flax pulp, violct-gr&y; bleached, clear gray. the more sol. ba.sic dyes are satisfactory for this work; 

G. A. Bravo when using basic colors, it is practical to include a small 
The place of pulp color measurements in paper making — quantity of AcOH to hold the dyestuff in soln. Fillers 
present and future. Lester C. Lewis. Pa^r Trade J. (clay and talc only were investigated) absorb approx. 
97, No. 23, 35-9(1933). — Improvements effected during the same quantity of color as the paper fiber; this may 
the past few yrs. in methods of measuring reflectance l>e taken advantage of to prevent granite effects which 

make it possible to substitute this detn. for the more frequently occur with basic dyes. Fastness to light of 

innplex and less certain * 'color measurement used 6 certain dyes is improved by using CuS04.5Hs0, which is 
heretofore. Its field of usefulness in the pulp and paper lx!St used lb. for lb. following the color and liefore adding 
industry is discussed. A. Papineau-Couture size and alum. The only obvious effect of glue tub-sizing 

Keeping dirt out of paper. K. K. Becker. Paper u])on dyestuffs is to enhance the. apparent color strength 

Trade J. 97, No. 23, 39-41(1933). * A. P.-C. due to increased light refraction. In combination with 

The most economical way to prepare stock for the paper rublier latex, the ix!st results arc obtained with direct 

machine. M. C. Osborne. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 19, dyes. When Zii hyposulfitc is used for bleaching ground- 

19 -20(1933). — ^A brief discussion. A. P.-C. wood, it should be aflded to the stock 15-20 min. before 

Waterproof papers. M. Marini. Papier 36 , 919-27 addn. of the color. Oii the whole, addn. of size and alum 

(1933). — ^An outline of the methods of waterqroofing ' as mordants is beneficial to the absorption of color; with 

paper and methods of testing waterproof ness. A. P.-C. liasic colors it is best to add size first, allowing time 

Hord-nibber equipment for the paper industry. C. K. thoroughly to mix with the fiber, then color and finally 
McLeod. Ptdp Paper Can. 34 , *617-19(1933). — ^Appli- alum. Development of color in the beater to its max. 
cations ih the paper industry, particularly for the hanging strength varies according to the chem. structure of the 

of corrosive liquids. A. Papineau-Couture dyestuff; as the paper fiber passes a certain point in 

The electron tube in the paper industi^. Amos J. bating time it develops a tran.sluccnt appearance which 
Goniiain. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 23, 33-4(1933). — accentuates the color vdue, and at the same time the 
A description of the principal types of electron tubes and g shade becomes proportionately duller; the colors are 
their applications in the paper industry. A. P.-C. generally fully developed after 90^ min. bating. When 

Determination of gelatin in paper. V. Gruenman. necessary to use excessive quantities of acid c<flors, it is 

Papier 36 , 729-37, lSl-7(1933). — ^A review of methods advisable to add either AlCU or BaCli (preferab^ the 
for tlie detection and detn. of gelatin in paper. latter) to increase retention. Pptu. of dyestuffs and re- 

A. Papineau-Couture tardatiou of fixation by Ca compds. in the water can be 

The establishment df paper specincationf. C. C. prevented by lowering the pu before addn. of the dye. 
Heritage. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 19, 24-6, 29(1933). — Troubles due to Cl residues m the pulp are eliminated by 
Au explanation of the essential steps in the esUblishment washing the stock thoroughly, carrying it in a tr^h 
aud use of paper specifications. A. Papineau-Couture 9 over as long a distance as possible, and allowing it to 
New method for detennlning the moisture content at circulate in the beater at least 1 hr. before adding color, 
paper as it leaves the paper-machine driers. Rene Leon- In order to assist penetration of dyes into paper that is 
hardt. Mon. papeierie beige 13 , 676^7(1933). — ^The not sized uniformly, ale. and soap chips can be advan- 
*'siccometer," constructed by Siemens & Halske, dels, taaeouriy used with liosic colors, and sulfonated oils 
the HtO content by »i»»iM6»ring the dielec. const, of the (of the double-sulfonated type) with acid cotors. Au 
sheet which passes continuc^y tl^oui^ a specially app. Is described which is suitable for specialty coloring 
designed cell, consisting essentially of a single mth acid dyes on a board machine (but did notgive good 

plate over which the sheet of paper is passed. A. P.-C. results with basic dyes) . A. Papiiieau-Couture 
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Cottoidal control In stnrdi oizinf. B. W. Rowland. 
Paper Trade J. 9!, No. 21, 37-8(1933).— Cooked staioh 
can be effectively pptd. on pulp fibers in the beater by 
adding successividy cooked starch and alum and then 
slowly iieutralisitig with an alkali such as NH4OH. Simi* 
lar results can be obtained by reversing the order of addn. 
of alkali and alum. It does no harm to pass the neutral 
point into low alky., and likewise it does not reverse 
the action to pass from neutral or alk. back to acid again. 
Severe mech. agitation after pptn. of the starch must be 
avoided. The amt. of alum required for this process is 
much greater than that employed for setting the rosin, 
and the quantity of alkali is much greater than usually 
carried by rosin size. For best results the ratio of alum 
to starch should l)c held within certain limits because the 
pptg. action brings down an adsorption complex of AliOi 
and starch, and AltOi beyond the pptn. requirements will 
lower the adhesive strength of the mass. The bursting 
strength is considerably higher than is obtained by the 
use of the same amt. of starch in the usual way. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

ReproductionB of photomicrograidis of paper cross- 
sectioiis. Walter E. Rogers. Paper Ind, 15, 450-1 
(1933) . — A series of 1 1 photomicrographs of various grades 
of paix:r. A. Papineau-Couture 

Relation of paper properties to printing quality. C. G. 
WelMsr. Paper Ind. IS, 452-3(1933) . — ^A description of the 
work carried out at the U. S. Bur. of Standards. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Defects of printing papers, llarel Vnuk. Chitnie df 
Industrie Special No., 1094-1100(Junc, 1933). — A dis- 
cussion of the principal defects of paper as they affect 
its utilization 111 the graphic arts, their causes, detection 
and preventioti. A. Papineau-Couture 

Ammoniation of waste sulfite liquor (Phillips, et <U.) 15. 
Aq. dispersions of asbestos and rubbiT [for making 
asltestos papi*r| (Brit. pat. 309,870) 18. Treating [paper] 
(Ger. pat. 587,974) 25. 

Hard, Arnold H.: The Romance of Rayon, hiaii- 
chester: Whittaker & Robinson, Ltd. 76 pp. 5s. 
Reviewed in Silk Gt Rayon 8, 38(19^). 

Kausch, Odcar: Handbuch dcr Azctylzelluloscn. 
Munich: J. F. Lehmann. 274 pp. M. 20. Reviewed 
in SUk ar Rayon 7, 562(1933). 

Directory of the Pa]ier, Pulp and Paper Mati’rials 
Industry of Germany and Neighboring Countries (in 
German). 24th cd. Wtirlleniljerg: Giinttcr-Staib Pub. 
Co. 748 pp. M. 10. ($2.75). Reviewed in Pulp 

Pa^r Can. H,. 604(1933). 

Sisemonn, Karl: Grundlagcn, Auftmu und Organisa- 
tion dcr dcutschcn Zellstoffindustrie. Thesis. Heideltxtrg. 
1930. 90 pp. 

Wahlig, Wilhelm : Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Acctyiier- 
ung von Cellulose. Thesis, Darmstadt. 1930. 50 pp. 

Scheidegger, Jakob: Studien fiber der Acetylicrungs- 
verlauf von nativer und mcrcerisiertcr Baumwolle. 
Thesis, Zurich. 1931. 63 pp. 

Treating cellulose. British Cclanese Ltd., John E. 
Jones and Stanley C. Bate. Brit. 399,508, Oct. 5, 1933. 
Cellulosic matcrids are treated with at least 40% of SOs 
at ordinary temp, for a substantial period of time, e. g., 
1 hr., or at increased temps. Inert diluents, e. g., CtHt, 
PhMe, or constituents of a subsequent e.steri{ication 
mlxt. may be present, e. g., Ac*0, or a catolyst, e. g., 
Hs 804. Among examples wood pulp, treated by &c 
process of Brit. 249,173 (C. A. 21, 1010), is heated 1-2 
hrs. at 50-60’’ with glacial AcOH and SOt (50% of the wt. 
of the ccUidose). After coolii^, AcOH, AcsO and Cl 
are introduced to effect acetylation. 

Cellulose solutions. Emil Scheller (to Deutsche Gold- 
und Silb^-Scheidea«istalt vorm. Roessler). .U.S. 1,942,- 
34^, Jan. 2. For prepg. a soln. of relatively high viscosity, 
cellulose material such as cotton is treated (^ by boiling 
witli water in vacuo) to remove substantially all the 


uncombined O present in the material, substantially all 
free O is remov^ from the interior of the reaction vessel 
in which the desired soln. is to be prepd., a solvent such 
as CuiO and NH9 is added to the cellulose, and residual 
free O is further removed from the cellulose and solvent 
mixt. so that the entire operation is conducted in sub- 
stantially complete absence of free O. Pyrogallol and 
CusCh may be used in O removal. Cf. C. A . 27, 412. 

. Cellulose solutions. Charles Gracnacher (to Soc. 

^ pour rind. chim. k B&le). U. S. 1,943,176, Jan. 9. 
Solns. suitable for manuf. of threads, films, etc., arc 
produced by dissolving cellulose in a liquefied quaternary 
NH4 salt obtained by addn. of a hydrohalidc ester of 
an ale. contg. not more than 8 C atoms such as benzyl 
chloride to a tertiary amine of the pyridine series such as 
pyridine itself. Nuificrous examples with details are 
given. Cf. C. /1.27,5536. 

\ Molding cellulose derivatives. Arthur Eichengrfin 
(to Celaiicsc Corp. of America). U. S. 1,942,090, Jan. 2. 
A cellulose deriv. such as cellulose acetate is subjected 
to swelling in an excess of swelling agent such as methylene 
chloride, the excess of swelling agent not absorbed is 
removed, a plasticizer such as triacctin and ale. is added 
and the material is molded tinder heat and pressure. 

Cellulose esters. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 39fl,509, Oct. 
5, 1933 ; Fr . 752,725, Sept. 29, 1933. Cellulose is estcTified 
* in the presence of a hydrohalide acid and a hydrohalide 
of a N -contg. base, particularly with HCl and NH4CI 
or the hydrochloride of an org. base. Org. bases usi'.d 
may be MeNHi, EtNH2, TWH*, ethanolaminc or tlie 
corresponding di^kylamincs, PhNHi, l)cnzylamine, ^yclo- 
hexylamine or, less advantageously, tertiary bases, 'f. 
Me*N or pyridine. \ 

Cellulose esters. Kodak A.-G. Ger. .582,068, Auk. S, 
c 1933 (Cl. l2o. 6). Addn. to 577,704 (C\ A. 28. 894®). 
See Brit. 360,417 (C. A. 27, 1167) and 360,058 (C. .1. 
27,600). 

Purification of cellulose esters. Jacques SchcidcgK<'t' 
(to Camille Dreyfus). Can, 338,069, Dec. 19, 1933. 
Cellulose acetate is dissolved in a mixt. of U!nzetie and 
EtOH at elevated temp, and then c(M»led to below 6()® 
until a substantial portion of the cellulose ac'etate ppts. or 
ci^stallizes. At least some of the impurities or ingn*- 
dients that lower the clarity, heat test or viscosity 
characteristics arc removed. Suitable solvent mixts. sire 
benzene and EtOH or benzene and MeOH. The inixL 
may contain 7(>-40 parts of benzene and 30-60 parts by 
vol. of MeOHbr 60-145 parts of Ixnizeiie and 40-()5 parts 
of EtOH, resp. The heat resistance of the cellul<>s«* 
acetate is iiicrea.sed. 

Mixed nitro-aliphatic esters of cellulose. David 8. 
Wiggam and John S. Tinsley (to Hercules Powder Co.). 
U. S. J,94;i,^l, Jan. 9. An ester such us a cellulosi* 
nitroacetobutyrate is produced [)y esterifying celluloss- 
(which tnay be in the form of cotton, etc.) with a mixt. nl 
an aliphatic acid anhydride such as AcaO, au aliphatu* 
acid, such as butyric acid, f»f different mol. wt. Chan the 
acid represented in the anhydride, an inorg. acid catalyst 
such as H1SO4 and a nitrate of a weak base such as NH4- 
NO,. 

Cellulose ester and ether compositions. Henry Dreyfus . 
Brit. 399,191, Sept. 19, 1933. Liquid and solid compn.s., 
filaments, films, etc., of improved waterproof pn^erties, 
comprise (1) cellulose ethers, ether-esters or esters in 
which the org. ester groups are derived from lower fatly 
acids and (2) relatively small £rqportions, e. g., 5-15%, of 
cellulose derivs. contg. radicals of higher fatty acids 
as sole substituent groups. In modification films or 
sheets having a basis of regenerated cellulose or cellulose 
derivs, of group (1) are coated with compns. comprising 
cellulose derivs. of group (2) . In the production of films 
from the mixts. a common solvent or mixt. of sdyents 
should be used. High-boiling solvents, plasticizers, 
resins, fire retardants, fillers, etc., may be add^. Among 
examples (1) a mixt. of cellulose acetate (86-90 parts), 
cellulose stearate (10-16 parts), tritolyl phosphate and 
diethyl phthalate is dissolved in a mixt. of MeaCO ana 
CiH, and the soln. cast onto a film wheel, band, etc.» and 
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(2) a cellulose acetate foil is passed through a 5-10% soln. land Edgar 6. Johnson. Brit. 309»795, Oct. 4, 103.3. 
of cellulose stearate in MeiCO-CiH« which may also cou- '^T^lns. of oellulm acetate* etc** are extruded into a 
tain dibutyl phthalate. current of evaporative medium and, in the vicinity of 

Cellulose ether comporitioiiB. Arlie W. Schorger (to the spinning orifices* there Ls introduced a current of 

C. F. Burgess Labomtones* Inc.). U. S. 1,941*270* Dec. addnl. evaporative medium from the external atm., 
8olns. or liquid dispersions with caustic alkali are the latter current being induced by heat. App. is de- 
formed of cellulose ethers such as hydroxyalkyl ethers scribed. Cf . C. A . 27* 4(^. 

coiiig. Et or Pr and contg. one alkyl ri^ical to 3 or 4 Rayon. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 762,730, Sept. 29, 1933. 
units of cellulose. These corapns. are suitable for use in ^ Rayon is made by dry -spinning solns. of c^uloM derivs. of 
I he manuf. of films or fihMuents, etc., by ppln. or co- high viscosity, the fluidity of the material being increased or 

.'igulation. Various examples with details of pnxsedure maintained during the 1st stages of the spinning. The 

arc given. U. S. 1,941 ,277 relates to a process in which a fluidity may be maintained by limiting the amt. of evapg. 
fraction product such as that farmed fnim alkali cellulo^ agent or reducing its temp, in the neighborhood of the 
and ethylene oxide or the like is rendered more sol. in spiniiiiig iio/.zles. Improved results are obtained by in- 

(lil. caustic ^kali sulu. by at least partial freezing of a corporating in the spitming soln. a solvent of lower vola- 

caustic alkali soln. of 2 4Q% strength with which the tility than that of the principal solvent, or by using sol- 
material is mixed. Numerous examples and details are vents of lower volatility than usual. A higher temp, 
given. U. S. 1,941,278 relates to the production of 3 of the soln. previous to spinning may be used. Thus, a 
hydroxyalkyl ethers of carbohydrates such as ethyl- to 23% soln. of cellulose acetate in equal parts of acetone 
ainyl-cellulosc, etc., e. g., cellulose hydroxypropyl ethers and dioxane is spun at 05-70®, the temp, of the evapg. 
contg. one Pr radical to 3 or 4 cellulose units or corre- agent being 00-5® at the spinning nozzles. Other cx- 
spouding stqmh derivs., by reaction of propylene oxide aniplcs arc given. 

or the like on an alkali carbohydrate. Various examples Delustered rayon. James W. Humphrey and John W. 
sire iriven, with details of procedure, including the pro- Pedlow (to The Viscose Co.). Can. 337,194, Nov. 14, 
duction of a hydroxycthyl cellulose ether benzoate. 1933. Viscose is prepd. in the normal way and into the 
riie products may be used for the manuf. of films, fila- soln. to be spun is incorporated, in amts, as percentage of 
nietits, etc. ^ the finished yarn from 0.2 to 10% of chlorinated bi- 

Use of an acetylated trlbromoaniline as a fire resister phenyl and from 0.5 to 15% of oil. A delustered yam is 
with cellulose acetate or other esters or ethers. Arthur produced. 

J. Daly (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,941,604, Delustered rayon. Frank H. Griffin (to The Viscose 
Jan. 2. Co.). Can. 337,195, Nov. 14, 1933. To a soln. to be 

Use of dibtttyl malate as a plasticizer for cellulose spun are added 0.1 to 5.0% TiOa and 0.5 to 15% chlori- 

acetate and similar esters. Henry B. Smith (to East- nated biphenyl. A delustered yam is produced, 
man Kodak Co.) . U. S. 1,942,843, Jan. 9. Ihread of cellulosic material. Wm. Whitehead and 

Use of dialkyl esters such as the diethyl and di- ^ Camille Dreyfus (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. 337,033, 
propyl esters of a,a'-dibromosuccinic acid as plasticizers Nov. 7, 1933. Thread or yarn of improved appearance 
for cellulose acetate and the like. Henry B. Smith (to and textile properties is fonned by adding a finely divided 
Bastmati Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,942,844, Jan. 9. titanic acid and an oil to a soln. of cellulose acetate and 

Use of a dihydro:i 7 benzophenone as a plasticizer with then spinning the soln. Preferably llyTiOa is used and the 
cellulose acetate compositions for films, lacquers, etc., amt. of titanic acid added is 0.1-10% of the wt. of the 
or other purposes. Wm. H. Moss (to Celanese Corp. of cellulose compd. present in the finished yarn. The oils 
America). U. S. 1,941,710, Jan. 2. used include diethylene glycol, heavy white mineral oil, 

Plastic materials. Hans T, Clarke and Carl J. Malm olive oil and castor oil. 

(lo Kodak Ltd.). Brit. 399,814, Oct. 11, 1933. An aryl 6 Artificial threads, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 399,171, 
pliosphate, e. g., triphciiyl, trilolyl, monotolyl di- Sept. 29, 1933. Filaments, threads, yams, etc., are 
phenyl or triiiaphthyl phosphate, is used as a plasticizer obtained from oompns. contg. 2 or more filameut-foraiiiiK 
for higher cellulose esters, e. g., stearate, laurale, oleate., substances of siibstanlially the same cliein. nature but 
palmitate or for cellulose phcnylacetatc “or crotouate. of widely differing viscosity characteristics. Said sub- 

I'he material may include also other cellulose esters, stances must have the same groups within their mols.; 

cellulose ethers, fats, waxes, oils, gums, resins, etc. A they may be mixts. of 2 cellulose acetates, formates, 
soln. for making films contains cellulose stearate 100, propionates, butyrates, nitrates, nitroacctates or xan- 
Celle 300’50() and triphenyl phosphate (I) 10-50 parts. _ Lhatesor 2 Me, Kt or benzyl celluloses or 2 modifications of 
A soln. fur coating or for making filaincuLs contains ' cellulose dissolved in cuprammonium soln. or 2 polyni- 
ccllulose oleate 100, M^CO 300-500 and I 10-50 parts, erized vinyl acetates or other polyvinyl esters or ethers or 2 
I'hc compn. may be us^ in lacquers or varnishes or in a condensation products of tbe same chem. nature. 
molding powder, ^ Artificial filaments. British Celanese Ltd. and Wm. T. 

FUms or sheets. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 754,108, Nov. 2, Taylor. Bril. 399,822, Get. 12, 1933. In dry-spinning 

1933. Thin films or sheets made from cellulose derivs. artificial filaments the means of supply, e. g., pipe, for the 

have their mcch. resistance increased by a longitudin^ spinning soln. passes through a wme of evaporative atm. 

and transversal drawing while still in the soft or plastic that is hotter than that into which the filaments are ex- 

siate. e tmded and the cool current into which the filaments arc 

Impregnated cellulosic products. Leo Kollek and Wil- initially extruded is substantially prevented from entering 
helm Engels (to I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,942,- the vicinity of the supply means. App. is described, 

146, Jan. 2. A smoothly finished article is formed of a Artificial straws, etc. British Celanese Ltd. and Wm. I. 
eellujosic material such as wood or paper impregnated Taylor, Bril. 399,811, Oct. 9, 1933. laments of flat- 

with a visGoid polymerization product of an alkylene tened cross-section are produced by associating a plurality 

oxide such as ethylene oxille. of individual artificial iUaments, c. g., of cellulose acetate, 

Apparatus for forming films, tubes or the like from etc., or of condensation products of cellulose and glycols 
viscose solutions by extrusion into a precipitating bath, or other polyhydric ales., in the form of a flattened thread 

Julius Voss (to Visking Corp.). U. S. 1,942,990* Jan. 9. ^ and applying a (restricted) solvent or softening agent 
Structural and operative details. thereto by means of a surface adapted to maintain the 

Nozzle for rayon prodnetion the stretch-spinning filaments in the desired form so as to cau.se them to coalesce* 

process. Waldcmar zur IA>wen (to American Bcmberg pressure being unnecessary . App. is described, 

i-'oni.). U.S. 1*942,632, Jan. 9. Extrusion apparatus for the production of artificial 

Device for reg^ting the feed of spinning-liquid to the filaments by me evaporative method. Henry Dreyfus, 

spinning-nozzleB of rayon spinning-machhieB. Fred Edward Kinsella, Joshua Bower and Wm. 1. Taylor (to 

Niiielt. Brit. 399,920* Oct. 19, 1933. Celanese Corp, of America). U. S. 1,942*540, Jan. 9. 

Rayon. British C^nese Ltd., Robert P* Roberts Various structural and operative details are described. 
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Ai^atus for proptriog or vlnniiig yams or threads^^i 
from artilldil fibers sudi as those made from eeUtilosttjfi: 
acetate, Wm* A. Dickie and Frank C. ilale (to Celanese 
Ccnp. of America). U. S. 1,041,000, Jan. 2. Various 
details are deassibed of an app. having a guide member and 
calender rolls with surfaces of cellulose acetate. 

Cellulose digester and liquor-drculating system. Frits 
Kjrager (to Zellstofffabrik Waldhof). U. S. 1,943,221, 
Jan. 0. Slructitial and operative details. 

Suttte pulp digester with a liquor-pumping system. 
Andreas Christciiscu (Ui Fibre Making Processes, Inc.). 
U. S. 1,942,086, Jan. 9. Structural and operative details. 

Sulfite pulp. Otto Kreissler (to American Lurgi Corp.) . 
U. S. 1,942,700, Jan. 9. Before cooking begins, the 
digt‘stcr used is chmgcd with an amt. of liquor which is 
smaller than the usual amt. by the amt. that would 
otherwise have to be removed by relieving and blowing- 
oiT, without Reducing the amt. of wood charged into the 3 
dii^ter, and the wood above the level of the liquor 
is irrigated with cooking liquor (by a describiid circulating 
app.) and cooking is otherwise effected in usual manner. 

Paper pulp. Clinton K. Textor (to The Northwest 
Paper Co.). Can. 330,325, Oct. 10, 1933. Wood chips 
are treated at an elevated temp., with a liquor contg. 
NasSOa as its principal reagent and also contg. a carbonate 
of Na; the residu^ liquor is sepd. and coned, and the . 
product is carbonized or melted. 1'he Na compds. thus 
formed are dissolved in IIsO and the soln. is treated to 
form a liquor contg. NajSOs as its principal reagent and 
sdso contg. a carbonate of Na. Some CO 2 is preserved in 
the soln. in a free or loosely combined form. The wood 
is treated with the resulting liquor. 

Paper pulp. Qinton K. Textor (to The Northwest 
Paper Co.). Can. 33G,326, Oct. 10, 1933. Wood chips 
are digest^ with a liquor of an alky, not less than pn 
7.5, whidi contains 30 to 40 lb. of NatSO* and 1 .3 to 2.6 
lb. of NasCOt per 100 lb. of oven-dried wood. From 
'/i to V 4 cu. ft. of liquor is used per cu. ft. of wood chips 
in the digester, at a temp. 175'' to 188®, for 3-7 hn. 
The base of a soda-contg. waste black liquor from the 
digestion of the wood is recovered hy adding to the liquor 
a material contg. NaOH, evapg. the liquor to a sirupy 
coned, form, and incinerating, whereby the Na content is 
converted substantially all into NusCOa. The carbonate 
is Icachcd from the ash and tht' leach liquor treated with a 
predetd. amt. of SO 2 to form NoaSOi from a portion of the 
NasCQi and to convert the rcinaitider into Na^CO|. 

Apparatus for screening paper pulp, etc. Orrie J. 
MiUs andWm. G. Webb. U. S. 1,942,30:1, Jan. 2. 
Structural and mech. details. 

Paper-pulp beaters. Robert J. Marx and Anton 1>. J. 
Kuhn. Brit. 399.073, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Fourdrinier paper-matog machines. Waltei Voith, 
Hermann Voith and Ilanns Voith (trading as J. M. 
Voith). Brit. 399,739, Oct. 12, 1933. 

Cleaning felts of paper-making machines. HolK^rt J. 
Marx. Brit. .399,113, Sept. 28, 1933. 

Paper. John Traquair and Francis G. Rawling (to 
Mead Corp.). U. S. 1, 9*12,622, Jan. 9. In the inantif. 
of pulp, dewatered fibrous material and a continuously 
maintained gaseous chlorinating agent are moved rela- 
tively to each other through a treating chanihei (of a 
described app.) and the excess of the gaseous chloriiiatiug 
agent is continuously wsished from the iRatcd material 


prior to its discharge from the treating chamber. Cf 
C. A. 27, 597. 

Paper. James J. O’Connor and Donald P. Morns 
(to The Mead Co^.). Can, 338,029, Dee. 19, 1933. A 
body filler comprising a finely divided, slowly settling, 
nonfurnaced and uncarbouated lime slu^e ppt. obtained 
in the recovery of pulp-cooking liquor by causticizatinn 
with high-Ca lime is mixed with a fibrous furnish and the 
admixed material is used in the manuf . of paper. 

Paper. Weberei Kbnat A.-G. and Textilwerke Horn 
A.-G. Brit. 399,077, Oct. 12, 1933. See Swiss 157,9(ij 
(C. A. 27, 4674). 

Preparing rags for paper making. John L. Cooney 
U. S. 1,942,855, Jan. 9. Various details of app. and 
operation arc described. 

Coating paper by use of rolls. Charles A. Dickhaut and 
Charles C. Willis. U. S. 1,942,383, Jan. 2. Various de- 
tails of app. and operation are descrit^d. 

Sizing paper. George J. Manson (to Manson Chemical 
Co.). U. S. 1,942,438, Jan. 9. A wax such as paraffin 
or a vegetable wax, an org. dispersing agent such as ghu* 
or casein and an org. stabilizing agent such as formaldehydi^ 
are used together. ' 

Parchmentized paper or pulp. Robert B. MacMullm 
and Wesley K. McCready (to The Mathieson Alkali 
Works). Brit. 399,725, Oct. 12, 1933. Fibrous cellulose 
is parchmoiitized or gelatinized by subjecting tu the 
action of a Na, NH4 or K salt, e. g., NaI,KNOs, dissolved 
in liquid NHs, in conen. and for a time limited to avoid 
complete dispersion of the cellulose. In an exattiph 
paper (pulp) is parchmcnlized in a liquid NHa soln. of 
NH4CNS, NH4CI, NHaNOi or NaNOi at in HO 
The gelatinized products may be ased as ineldabk 
cellulose plastics or to produce leather-like paper products 
Swollen products may be ground to give material suitable 
for filter paper or sanitary pads. 

Dyeing paper, etc. pour Find. chim. A DMi 

Fr. 42,623, Aug. 2.3, 1933. Addn. to 693,172 (C. A. 25. 
1674). Water-sol. salts of basic compds. contg. a basic 
N atom and an alipliatic radical having at least 10 C 
atoms, other than those of Kr. 69.3,172, arc used to foini 
iusol. compds. with sol. dyes in dyeing paper or pulp 
Suitable compds. include the HCl salt of diethylcetyl- 
amine, diinelhyloctadccylamine and pcntadecyldibydio 
imidazole, the .sulfoniethylute of octadecyltriinethyl- 
ammonium, ester of stearic acid and dimethyl (01 di- 
ethyl) aminoethatiol, palmitic ester of m-hydroxyphciivl- 
trimethylammoniuni chloride, etc. 

Apparatus for making paper bottles, where the bottles, 
after leaving the shaping and other devices, are dried 
and carried into a heated impregnating bath. Carl 
Ristow. Brit. 399,671 , Oct . 12, 19.33. 

CapBules. Arthur G. Knock. Brit. .399,722, Ocl 12, 
19.33. * Capsules of the material cellophane are secuied on 
bottles by applying heat and moAture. 

Hard vegetable-flt^r products such as flberboard of 
high wet and dry strength. Robert M. Bcx*hni (to Maso- 
nite Corp.). U. S. 1,941, .536, Jan. 2. A moist mass 
of vegetable fiber having a sufficiently large non-odlulost 
content to bond the fibers together is subjected to con- 
solidating pressure and heat until dry. The pioduct, 
together with a drying oil in a quantity less than half that 
necessary to saturate the mass after OTnwlidation, is 
subjected to highly heated air for a sufficient time greatly 
to increase the modulus of rupture of the material. 


24~EXPIX)wSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CT1ARLK.S K MUNRQB AND C. O. STORM 


Modem manufacture of lead azide . Alfred Stettliaeher. 
Tech.-Ind. Schweiz. Chem.-Zig, 1933, 198 2fK)( 193.3). • 
Polemical with von llerz ((\ A. 27, 408.3). I*,. 11. 

ContUiuoua commercial manufacture of nitropenta- 
erytliiitd and the future of this explosive. P. K. de 
Wiidc. Chimte & industrie 30, 10.34 7(193:1): ef. Des- 
vcrgiufs, -I. 27, 4675.- Tetranitro|)entaervthritol can 


Iks considered as a typically synthetic explosive, ^ 6 can 
be manufd. by elw. power from coal (or charcoal) , air, 
limestone and (in the continuous nitration process) llj- 
SO4, which theoretically can be completely recoven-fi 
The procedure followed in a Swiss factory for the continn 
ous nitration of iientacrytliritol (Meissner process, ri 
pat. 702,417, (’. .1. 2S, 4154) and continuous neutral*^ » 
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tian, stebOization and recrystn. of thr tetraaitzEte is 
described. Tbe possibttitjr and pxdbabiiity of the ex- 
tenilva devriopment of the use of this explosive fcv military 
purposes are briefly discitned. A. Papineatt>*Couture 
raximetric detenainetion el the degree ai atability of 
nitrooeUttleae. T. Tomonari. Angsts. CMem, 47, 47--8 
(1934).— The method is based upon the observation that 
unstable nitrocelhikiae gives up ^ acid substance which 
causes instability, only slowly to water, but rapidly to ^ 
water contg. MeOH or €6 pure MeOH. The add no. ' 
(cc. of 0.01 N NaOH required to neutralize the add eztd. 
by boiling 1.0000 g. nitroflbUuloae 15 min. in 50 cc. MeOH) 
was correlated with explcmon temps., and it was found that 
acid nos. of 5 or less give a stable nitrocdlulose. In 
the stabilization process by a water boil for many hrs. new 
add substances are fordM. These side reactions did 
not occur with stabilization in MeOH. Exptl. data and 
references are riven. K. K. 

Hygroscopidty of nitrocellulose. Demougin. Mem, 
poudres 25, 287-^01 (1932"33) . — ^Hy^oscopicity measure- 
ments on nitrocellulose of 13.43% N(CPi), 11.62% 
N(CPs), 10949% N(CPi), trinitrocellulose prepared with a 
HNOi-^OH mixt., linters and hydrocelluloBe in both 
beaten and unbeaten condition, m humidifiers over Hi- 
SOi-water mixts. showed that equil. is more rapidly at- 
tained the lower the vapor pressure. Will's hypothesis 
that hygroscopic water is fixed on the nouesterified OH ' 
groups, making hygroscopidty plus N content equal to 
14.6, was found to be untrue for cellulose and trinitro- 
cdlulosc and true only at low pressures lor the others. 
With approach to satn. there is ^ded to a chem. fixation 
of water, a phys. absorption and capillary condensation 
which depends on the amt. of surface and its porosity. 
'I'hese factors ya^ with the same sample when unbeaten, 
l)eatcn or gelatinized. Phys. condition is very important i 
at high satn. pressures. . A. J. Phillips 

Preparation and properties of the nitric add ester of 
starch. Z. J. Hackd and T. Urbansld. Z, ges. Schiest^ 
Sprengstoffw. 28, 306-10, 360-4, 378-82(1933) ; 29, 14-16 
(1934).— See C. A. 27, 2302. H. Ibid, 29, 16-17 
(1934).— See C, A , 27, 3334. C. G. Storm 

Construction of buil^gs for the manufacture of poudre 
B. Rausch. Mhn. poudres 25, 20&-21( 1032-33).— 
Mechanical construction. A. J. Phillips < 

Inflammability of gaseous mixtures from solvent re- 
covery. £. Burlot and R. Schwob. MSm, poudres 25, 
33(HQ20(1 932-33). — study of the limits, of inflamma- 
bility of gaseous mixts. of ale., ether, O, N and CO« with 
recorded pressure curves, condition of a paper diaphragm 
closing the explosion chamber and auditory, visual, mech. 
and olfactory effects.. Conclusions: Normal operating 
conditions are well under the limits of inflammability and . 
the chief danger is in the enrichment of mixts. with O by ‘ 
air leakage. The inflammability limit is affected by the 
hygroscopic condition of the entering air. A. J. P. 

Conditions favorable to shaft-ki£a explosions. Otto 
Schott. Tonind,^lg, 57, 979-82(1933). — ^A crit. dis- 
cussion of the causes of a shaft-kiln explosion. K. K. 


t Qaa mMtsm in sewers. V. W. Willits. Munic, 
Sa»U. 3, 48441(1932) ; U, S. Pub. Health Eng, Abstracts 
13, S, 63(Sept. 2 ^ 9 1^).— Explosions in sewers are due to 
either petrdlenm, oil or gasoUne wastes onisaks, or to fuel 
gas. Explosions may occur in dry conduits as well as in 
sewers. The presence of sewer gas is readily detected by a 
wire-gauzc-enclosed ale. flame, or Wolf lamp, in which the 
flame (1) dies down and goes out in a noocombustible gas, 
I and (2) flares up and blows out in combustible gas. A H- 
fllled aneroid bardmeter-likc box instrument, sc^ with its 
flexible diaphragm on a gasket over an open hole in the lid, 
indicates by a needle the d. relative to the atm. For 
showing the presence and combustibility of gas, a com- 
bustible gas indicator is used the action of which de- 
pends on the change in resistance of a small metal filament 
in the presence of tha combustible gas. C. R. Fellers 

Thermal analysis of picrates. I. Dehydration, m. ps. 
and initial and pre-exptosivc temps. (Tucholskt) 2. Pro- 
jectiles (Brit. pat. 398,045) 9. 

Explosives. Henry Wm. Clapham and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 399,553, Oct. 9, 1933. 
Peat of a bulk d. not exceeding 0.22 g. per cc. under 25 lb. 
per sq. in. pressure is used as a carbonaceous ingredient in 
blasting explosives. It may i>c slightly charred before use. 
In an example the explosive contains a fully nitrated mixt. 
of 4 parts glycerol and 1 part ethylene glycol 14, NH4NO1 
44.5, NaCl 11, NaNOa 13, peat contg. 5% moisture 17, 
resin 0.25 and (NH4 )iHP 04 0.25%. 

Use of red crystaUme basic lead atsrphnate in ammuni- 
tion priming mixtures. Willi Brtlu (to Remington Arms 
Co.). U. S. 1,942,274, Jan. 2. This compd. may be 
used with Pb nitrate, gla^, etc. 

''Igniting stick*' suitable for repeated use. Ferdinand 
Ringer. U. S. 1,941,621, Jan. 2. An igniting stick ignit- 
able by friction is formed of materials such as KClOa 35, 
Ca plumbate 3.7, S 0.0, benzoyl peroxide 3.7, powd. glass 
14.2, (CHa)«N4 42.5 parts with glue and CHaO as a 
binder. 

Igniting compositioii for matches. Sven H. l^din. 
IT. vS. 1,942,866, Jan. 9. See Brit. 355,901 (C. A, 27, 
1177). 

Composition for slow matches. Aubrey A. Young (to 
The Atlas Powder Co.). Can. 337,978, Dec. 19, 1933. 
A match compii. contains an initiating compd. together 
with a deflagrating compn. consisting of tctryl, NH4 
picratc, trinitrotoluene, tclraiiitroaniline, hexanitrodi- 
phenyl^ine, picric acid, or trinitrorcsorcittol, and a 
cluromate or diebromate. The proportions vary from 
nitroaromatic compd. and 10% oxidizer to 25% nitro- 
aromatic compd. and 75% oxidLser. Cf . C. A . 28, 046*. 

Device for preventing the propagation of fliune or 
explosion in pipe lines conveying exidosive gases. Panst- 
wowa Wylworuia Prochu (formerly known os Panstwowa 
Wylworuia Prochu i Materjalow Kruszacych). Brit. 
301,025, Apr. 20, 1933. 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


L. A. OX.NBY 

Recent technical develcMoinients in dyaing. A. J. Hall. 4% also obtained by oxidation with AmNOs; the tutrate 

Chem, Age 29, tiOO-loTSsS). E. H. (IV) decomps. 306®; the 2-f<Morophmyl analog, pak 

Light senritivity of axyl-d-nimhtiiylaniine axo dyes. F. brown, decomps. 278-0®; the betaine of S-yp^phenyh- 

Ivrollpfeiffer, C. Mtihlhauscn and O. Wolf. Ann, 508, sulfonic acid)^-ph$Hyl’^fi'naphtho-l,2Mriaaoltum hy- 

39 51(1933).— This study was undertaken to det. the ^ droxide (H) m. 360® (decompn.); this also results by 
chetn. reactions involved in the of azo dyes. ^ oxidation with KtCrsOr or HaOi; tht 3-p4olyl anMamlV 

/’-(2-Pheuylamino-l-iiaphthyl)azobenzei]esulfoiuc acid decomiw. 270®; M^gt paiR hramf 

(I) (5 g.) in a diln. of 1:1000, on standing 3 days in the decamps. ^7-8 . Coupling of ^-XNi<.A)i with 2 

sutdight gives 0.45 g. XMhthophcnazine, m. 141-2®, and mols. d-CieHiNHPh giyra a g^ dye. m. 281-2 , wkdi 

17 g. of the betaine prie yellow needles, identical is oxidised to -bis(3-pkenylHJLfi’’napmM^t2tfi* 

with the oxidation product of I with AmNO^. lUumina- iriaeolium nitrate), brown-ydlow, decomps. 245 ; eraos. 

tioii of phenylazophenyl-^-naphthylamine (III) on the (NHi)^ gives the disazo compd.; the goldcm 

tilHir and addn. of picric acid to the ext. of the fillers give yellow, m. 320-1® (decompn.) ; the s^ate of 2p - 

-^‘i-diphenyt^^-naih»ho-l,2,34ria^ picraU, lu. 243-- dichlorobiphenyl analog, pale-brown, decomps. 250-60 . 
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m and BzCl in C|HtN give the N-Bt deriv, (V) , citron- '|L coagulated) silk » an irreversible colloid. It is coagulated 
yellow, m. 173-4'^ (decompn.), of phenylatoxy phenyl - ^ by the genUest mechanical rubbing, and on passing through 
naphthylanUne, red, m. 132-^**. Heating V in AcOH-HCl a capillary. It is pptd. by dil., and coagulated cooed, 

at 160** gives 2f3-diphenyl-ad-naphtho-l,2,3-triazolium acids. High conens. of dectrolytes are needed to bring 

chloride and BzOH. The above nitrates on fibers re- about coagulation. NaOH (0.001 N\ retards coagulation 

generate the azo dyes in slightly alk. hyposulfite liath. markedly, a 3% soln. of silk coagulating in 7 days, a 2% 

C. J. West soln. in 10 days and a 1% soln. in 15 days. A 1% sola. 

New uses for indigosols fin printingl. A. WoliT. of the whole silk, fibroin alone and gdatin have the same 

Mdliand, TextUber. 14, 312(1933). — Indigosols, unlike the ^ gold no., 0.02-0.03. The soln. of filmin shows Brownian 
vat dyes from whidi they are prepd., arc not discharged by movement; [oj** — 39.0®. The coagtihun is inactive 

a mixt. of Na 2 Ss 04 and Lcucotrope W (I) , so that fast when formed spontaneously, but active when formed by 

multicolored effects arc obtained by printing on cotton mechanical means. NH4OH has no action; HtOH causes 

fabric having a vat ground shade (produced with easily coagulation; tannin causes pptn., while a soln. of EtOH- 

dischargeable vat or indigosol dyes) a discharge paste £taO ppts. the silk while extg. all pigments, 

contg. an indigosol, Hydrosulphitc NF cone, and I, A. W. Conticri 


steaming, and then developing the indigosol by tn*ntmcnt 
with Na 2 Cra 07 + H2SO4 at 70". B. C. A. 

Technological study of hard cordage fibers: sisal and 
Manila. F. Heim de Balsac, J. Dantzer and O. Roerich. 
Trav. serv, Hudes product, colon. 1933 , 1~16; Chimie 
industrie 30 , 1417.— See C. A. 27, 4679. A. P.-C. 

Flax. J. Dantzer and O. Roehrich. Rev, textile Dec., 
1932, Jan .-Feb .-March, 1933, 1-37. — A study of the rela- 
tion between the abs. strength and the wet stn‘.ngth of 
flax . The yarn was examd . microscopically from the stand - 
point of the retting process and pectic matter content. 
The wet strength of the yarn obtained from a given two 
defiends firstly on the fineness after carding and secondly 
on the foreign matter conUmt, which consists more of 
degradation products of the cortical tissues than of waxes 
and pectin. It is the latter that gives the .slipping quali- 
ties required in dry spinning. For wet spinning, in which 
stretching takes place lietwcen the elementary fibers, it is 
advisable to try to remove as much as possible of the pectin 
binder in the inside of the fiber bundles. Chem. retting, 
which tends to cottonization and which liberates fibers 
that arc too short, should be avoided in many cases. 
Pushing degumming too far yields a yarn that is dull and 
fuzzy idler stretching. Luster is due to the parallelism of 
the. slightly twisted fibers held together by the natural 
gums. A. Papincau-Couture 

New method for detectmg cotton which has been 
deteriorated by chemical agents. J. Markert. Text. 
Forsch. 15 , 1-11(1933); Chimie ^industrie 30 , 1163.— 
An old observation of Willows and Alexander on tlie swell- 
ing of cellulose in an alk. liquor can lie u.scd to detect and 
eviduate the degradation of cotton by chem. agents. 
When cotton fibers which have been cut perpendicularly to 
their length are treated with 19 Be. NaOH ; it can Ijc seen 
under the micTOscopc that the ends of undeteriorated fibers 
swell into a mushroom-like formation. Comparative 
observations were made with cotton that had liecn de- 
teriorated with more or less coned. HsS 04 solns. (hydro- 
celluloses) or oxidizing solns. contg. 1-3 g. available Cl i^er 
1. (oxyccUulascs) . There can be distinguished 3 tyt^cs of 
fillers: (a) well-formed terminal swellings, (b) moderate 
swelling, (r) no distinct swelling. By means of the 
percentages of (a), (b) and (c), the amt. of chem. de- 
terioration can be expressed numerically. This can be 
done with either raw, mercerized, bleached or dyed cotton. 
Mech. strength tests showed that there is a certain paral- 
lelism with the value ust*.d to express chem. degradation as 
indicated above. A. Papineau-Couturc 

Pigments in natural silk. O. Barbera. Ann. chim. 
appltcata 23 , 601-8(1933).— The pigments in Italian and 
Japanese silk are extd. with MC 2 CO and EtOH, resp., and 
are shown to consist of carotenoids, in the case of the 
yellow pigments, and of fiavones, for the green (Japanese) 
pigments, by comparing the reactions of these exts. to 
reagents such as SbCU in CHCls (Carr- Price reagent), 
FeCli, H1SO4, CHiCHO + a drop of H2SO4 (Buchard 
reaction for stearins), CCUCOtH, and CSx, for the caro- 
tenoids; and FeCla« HfSOi, KfCOs, Fchling .soln. and ba.sic 
Pb acet%^, for the fiavones. The above reactions were 
carried out on the exts. above, as well as on exts. known to 
contain carotenoids and fiavones. A. W. Coiitieri 
The properties of liquid silk. Dante Ongaro. Giorn, 
chim. inti, applicata , IS, 5l)6"9(1933). — Liquid (iiuii- 


Reactivity of the sulfur linkage in wool. J. B. Sijeak- 
man. Nature 132, 930(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 1388; H. J. 
Woods, Nature 132, 709(1933). — From the contraction ol 
wool fibers in solns. of NaS and Ag 2 S 04 , it is apparent that 
the phenomenon of supercontraction is assoed. with thf 
breakdown of disulfide linkages in wool, so that wIilmi 
strained fibers arc cx)M>sed to steam, the firsf reaction is 
RSSR -h H 2 O RSH + RSOH. That this reaction is 
possible is supported by the fact that wool heated with 
H 2 O in the presence of Hg vapor is rapidly contaminated 
with HgS at a temp, as low as 55". The second step, the 
rebuilding of new linkages, probably takes place as fol- 
lows: RSOH 4- RNH 2 - RSNHR -f H,a This view is 
supported by the fact tliat when fibers arc treated with 
satd. Ag 2 S 04 for 17 hrs. in the cold, to convert the disulfide 
group to RSOtH, their ability to assume a permanent set is 
considerably reduced. The reactivity of the S linkVge in 
wool is also shown as follows: prolonged treatment with 
Imryta water removes the S from wool, but an addn. 
compd. is apparently formed first. Its formation is re- 
sponsible for the inability of fibers treated with said. 
Ba(On )2 for 1.5 hrs. in the cold to contract when boiled I 
hr. with 5% NallSOs soln. In addn. such fibers have 110 
power of assuming a permanent set. Louise Kelley 
Treatment of [viscose] rayon crepe fabrics with caustic 
alkalies. L. Kollmann. Melliana. Textilber. 14, 134- n 
(1933) . — The shrinkage, handle and appearance of viscose 
rayon fabric may be modified by treatment, before or afLci 
creping in a hot soap bath, with dil. aq. NaOH. Full 
details arc given of the beliavior of a viscose weft crepi* 
fabric when creped with the assistance of aq. NaOH of d. 
1.0(5 and 1.10 f the resulting handle Is softer and dyciii>; 
more even with the dil. NaOH, and treatment with th** 
more coned. NaOH is not rccotiiinended, but the overall 
shrinkage of the fabric is 30% greater when the crcpiiiK 
process includes an alkali treatment (lx*fore or after the 
hot soap Imth) than without it. Viscose filaments of 7 
denier swell in diam. 28, 30, 45, 76, 118 and 07% when 
immersed in solns. contg. 0, 5, 2(i, 60, 115 and 330 g. of 
NaOH ixjr liter, resp. *. Viscose rayon loses 13% in tensile 
.strength after treatment with NaOH (d. 1.10), but is 
unaffected in strength by NaOH (d. 1.00). A viscose 
filament swelled 69% when immersed in NaOH (d. 1.05), 
but regained its original dimensions when washed aiid 
dried. The crepe appearance of fabrics treated with dil. 
aq. NaOH is less coarse than when this treatment is 
omitted. B. C. A, 

Pteservatioa of filtering cloth. M . O. Kharinandar’yi^i^ 
and L. I. Sivoplyas. Ukrain. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss.-tech. 
TeU, 12fi-0(in German 1261(1933).— Good rcwilts were 
obtained in the preservation of filtering cloth in factory 
operation by cooking the cloth with aq. NofCOa and then 
impregnating it with an NHi soln. of CUSO4. C. D. 

Pupa oil emulsion, n. Physical properties of pups oil 
emifision. Hideo Kaneko and Kenichi Yamamoto. 
BuU. SericuU. SUk-Ind. Japan 6, No. 2, 3-4(1933); cf. 
C. A. 25 , 4712; 28 , 331 •.—Casein, dextrin, Na oksaU*. 
gum arabicin A and seridn B are good agents for emwny’ 
ing pupa oil in H«0. Many agents have max. emulsifying 
power between 0.04 and O.l g. per 100 cc. In an emulsion 
contg. 0.93% pupa oil the globules ranged from Ip tjj f'P 
ill diam. i'tipa oil emulsions are very stable. R< B* 
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Action of chem. agents [dyes] on the skin (Chesneau) 
llH. Indigoid dyes (l^tta) 10. Purifying water 
[from waidiing wool* etc.] (Brit. pat. 390,fi^) 14. Plas- 
tic compns. [from residue from extn. of vegetable fibers] 
(Brit. pat. 399,277) 18. o-Aminoaryl atkyl sulfones and 
0-aminoaryl aralkyl sulfones [dye intermediates] (U. S. 
pat. 1,939,416) 10. Sepu. of a mixt. of alizarin blue and 
alizarin yellow (Russ. pat. 27,760) 10. 


Peutscher Farberkalender, 1934. WiUcnlx:rg; Verlag 
Dcut. Farberkalcndcr. M. 4; leather, M. 7. 

Tute, 1933. Londotu Brit.-Continental Press Ltd. 
12s. 0d. . 

Aurich, Karl: Der Betriebsschutz in dcr Blcichcrei, 
Karberei und Apprctur. Thesis, Leipzig. 1930. 63 pp. 

Reinecker, nul: tlbut^den Eiiifluss natfirlich sauren 
Wassers auf die tuchwirtschaftlichc Betriebsftihruug in der 
Oberlausitz. Thesis, Berlin. 1931. 253 pp. 

Wiegond, Willy: ttber natfirliche PolycnfarbstolTe. 
Thesis, Zurich. 1930. 83 pp. 


Dyes. L G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,790, Oct. 9, 
1933. Acylaminoanthraquinoncs are prepd. by acylating 
aiiiiiioanthraquiiiones, or their substitution products, 
with carboxylic acids of quinoline or naphthoquinohne 
contg. the COOli group (s) in an isocyclic ring or by con- 
densing haloanthraquinoucs with the amides of said acids. 
Among such dyes described are those from (1) l-amino-5- 
lieiizoylamiiiotfiithraquinone (I) and qumoline-«5-car- 
boxylic acid (dyes greenish yellow), (2) quinoline-5,8- 
(Ucarboxylic acid and l-aminoanthraquinonc (yellow) and 
(3) l-iiaphthoquinuline.-3-carboxylic acid and 1 (yellow). 

Dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 42,.589, Aug. 2.3, 
1933. Addn. to 717,017 (C. A. 26. 2870). The reduc- 
liuii of Fr. 717,017 is effected by the action of auhyd. 
alkali metal suiride.s or polysqlfides in the presence of a 
tertiary base, such as pyridine which may be replaced in 
part by a diluent such as PhCl. It is advantageous to add 
a small amt. of a strong primary or secondary base such as 
piperidine. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz Lange and Hans 
Krzikalla, inventors). Ger. 584,645, Sept. 22, 1933 
(Cl. 22o. 2). Addn. to 474,997 (C. A. 23, 3105). Tlie 
method of 474,997, for pnxlucing complex Cr compds. of o- 
hydroxyazo dyes is varied by using Crs(S04)3 instead of 
(UCOsJiCr. Thus, an aq. soln. of the dye from diazotized 
4-chloro-2-amino-l-methoxylictizcne and ^-hydroxynaph- 
tkalene-6,8-disulfonic acid is treated with an aq. soln. of 
H2SO4 and CrxOt to give a dye which imparts fast violet 
shades to wool. Another example is given. Cf . C. A . 28, 
649*. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Georg Rdsch, Josef 
Halier and Fritz Helwert, inventors). Gi*r. ^,718, 
Se])t. 23, 193^1 (Cl. 226. 3.06). Dyes are produced by 
li eating the 9,10-disulfuric acid ester of leuco-^-sulfamino- 
aiithraquinone or its salts with oxidizing agents, especially 
rb02 or ferricyanides, in aq. neutral or alk. soln. The 
product may be subjected to the action of dil. mineral acids 
ur acid oxidizing agents in the substance or on the filler, 
ill an example, a sohi. of the K salt of the 2-sulfamic acid of 
anthrahydroqiiinone-9,10-disulfuric acid ester is treated 
with an aq. soln. of KsCOi and KiFeCeNe to give the K salt 
of the tetrasulfuric acid ester the leuco compd. of 1,2,2',1 
aiithraquiiionaziiie. Treatment of this with dil. H1SO4 
an.:) CUSO4 gives iV-dihydro-l,2,2',r-anthraquinon- 
azine. Other examples given. 

Dyes. Chcmischc Fabrik vorm. Sandog. Ger. 581,- 
161, July 25, 1933 (Cl. 226. 3.15). Addn. to 578,996 
(C. A. 28, 781*). Dyes sol. in water arc prepd. by intro- 
ducing one or more SOall groups into substituted aryl- 
aminoanthrapyridemes. Examples are given. 

Byes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Ger. 584,577, 
i^pt. 21, 1933 (Cl. 226. 2.07) . Dyes of the antbraquitione 
scrits are prepd. by treating unsulfonated vat dyes contg. 
exchangeable substituents, with ale. solos, of alkali alco- 
liolatcs at temps, above 100”, in optional presence of 
catalysts. The products may be alkylatedi or halogenated. 


Thus, nitrodibenzanthrone is heated with KOH and 
benzyl ale. to give a dye. Other examples are given. 

Dyes (gsUo^yanlne series). I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 754^76, Nov. 3, 1933. New dyes are obtained by 
condensing gallic acid or one of its dcrivs., such as gall- 
amide, an arylamide of gallic acid or pyrogallic acid, with 
iiitrosc) compds. of a secondary or tertiary aromatic amine 
of the formula aryl-Af(R)-alk-SC)|H (alk. is an alkylene 
group of at least 2 C atoms, R is H, alkyl or substituted 
sdkyl). The dyes may be sulfonated or reduced to the 
leuco compds. or cundemsed with mono- or di-amines or 
their sulfonic acids or with aldehydes, phenols, naphthols 
or naphthosulfonic acids. Several examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Friedrich Felix (to Soc. pour Find. chim. d 
BAle). U. S. 1,94.3,170, Jan. 9. Azo dyes which dye 
various colors are formed by coupling a diazo compd. of 
ine general formula 4,2-X(YO^S)C,H,N:NOH, in which 
X stands fur N02 or an NH-acyl group and Y for a nucleus 
of the benzene series, with an aikyl-/3-naphthylamine or 
other suitable coupling component of the naphthalene 
series which, due to the presence of an NII-R group in the 
2-positioii (R tK'ing H , alkyl, aralkyl or aryl) , couple in the 
l-l>usition. 

Azo dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,916, 
Oct. 19, 1933. Azo dyes are made by coupling in an acid 
soln. a diazo compd. of a-amitiodiphenyl sulfonc, or of a 
nuclear halo-, alkyl- or alkoxy-substitution product 
thereof, with 2-amiuo-8-uaphthol-C-sulfonic acid. They 
dye wool from an acid bath red shades. 

Azo dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 749,348, 
July 1933. Azo dyes, insol. in water, are made by 
coupling diazo compds. with amiiioarylaminoanthra- 
quinuiies of acylacetic acid, of arylenebisacctic acid or of 
2,3-hyclroxynaphthoic acid. Several examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Sue. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Fr. 754,054, 
Oct. 31, 1933. Arylides of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acids 
are coupled with diazotized aryl or aralkyl ethers of a- 
aminophenols contg. at least one alkyl or alkoxy group in 
the a-amiuopheuul radical, e. g., 4-methoxy-2-ammo-l,l'- 
diphenyl ether or 4-methoxy-2-ammo-5-acetylamino-lfl'- 
diphetiyl ether. A large no. of examples is given. 

Azo dyes containing a nitroso group. Leopold Laska, 
Arthur ZtLscher, Wilhelm Christ and Adolf Petzold (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,942,865, Jan. 9. 
Numerous examples are given of the production of azo dyes 
contg. a nitroso group and corresponding probably to the' 
general fonnula : 1 ,2,3-lp-PhN (NO)C6H4N : N ] (HO) (R- 
NlICOjCioHk, in which the naphthalene nudeus may 
contain a halogen and the two benzene nuclei halo, alkyl, 
hydroxyalkyl or hydroxyaryl groups, and R stands for a 
radical of the benzene or naphthalene scries, which dyes 
are when dry red-like claret to garnet colored powders, 
sol. in coned. H3SO4 with a reddish violet to violet color, 
formi^ color lakes when mixed with the usual substrata 
and yidding claret to garnot-Uke reddish to violet dyeings 
of a good fastness to chlorine and washing when prc^uced 
on the fiber. Among the initial components which may 
be used are: nitrosediazo compds. of 4-aminodiphenyl- 
amine itself and of its substitution products, such as 4- 
amiuo-2'(3' and 4')-mcthyl, 4-amino-2'(and40-inethoxy, 

I 4-ammo-2'(atid 4') -ethoxy, 4-amiuo-2'(3' and 4')-phen- 
oxy, 4-amiuo-2'(3'and 4')-chloro, 4-amino-3-methyl-4'- 
methoxy , 4-amino-3 '-methyl-6 '-methoxy , 4-amino-2 ' - 
mcthyl-4 '-chloro, 4-amino-2 ' -methyl-5 '-chloro, 4-ainino - 
3'-methyl-G'-chloro, 4-ammo-4 ' -methyl-3 '-chloro, 4-am- 
ino-2'-methuxy-4'-diloro, 4-amino-3',4'-(lichloro derivs. 
and 4-ainiuophenyl- jS-naphthylamine . As azo components 
there may be used, for instance, the 2,3-hydroxynaphthoyi 
dcrivs. of aniline, of tdluidines, of aminoethylbenzenes, of 
) the alkyl, aralkyl and aryl ethers of aminophenols, of 
aminophenyl ketones, sulfones and sulfamincs, of the 
halogen-substitution products of the aforesaid compds., of 
uaphthylamiues and their dcrivs., of i^lenediatnines, di- 
amiuodiaryls their derivs., diamines, in which two 
aryl radicals are united by a further complex, further such 
arylamidea of 2,3-hydroxynaphtboic acid contg. further 
substituents with the exception of sulfonic or carfaoxy 
group m the hydroxynaphthoyl radical such as azylamides 
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of 6-bromo-2^-hydn)X5riiapht]id^ acid. Cf. C. A. Sfr, 1 is idvantageouidy pofomad while heatiiig the reaction 
1183. components in the presence of a high-boiliiu org • advent 

Azo dyes; intermediates. Soc. pour Tind. chim. k inert to the starting materials^ sucu as PhCl» e-CACli. 
B&le. Brit. 309,097, Sept. 28, 1933. JV,jV^'.Diacyl.l,4- PhNOk. etc. 

diamino-8-hydroxynaphtha]enc-6-sulfonic acids are preikl. Anthiaqninoae dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries 
by treating the corresponding diamino compd. with an Ltd. Ger. 381,793, Aug. 10, 1938 (Cl. 226. 3.08). See 
acylating agent. In an example l-amino-6-hydrozy- Brit. 367,793 (C. il. 27, 2811). 

naphthalene-7*sulfonic acid is acetylated and diazotized Dyes contdmng sulfur. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
PhNHiruniti. The resulting monoazo dye is red||iced by 399,383, Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 743,091 (C. A. 27, 
SnCli to give l,4-diamino-8-hydrozynaphthalcnc-64ul- * 4412). 

fonic acid. Thi.s is acetylated by AciO and 3* and 4- preparationB. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. A BAk*. 

nitrobenzoy] chlorides. In the latter 2 cases reduction of Brit. 399,268, Oct. 5, 1933. See Swiss 153,^1 (C. A. 27, 
the NOi group to NHa by Fe and AcOH is also exemplified. 1194). In 399,274, Oct. 5, 1933, addn. to 399,268, the 
Azo dyes are formed in substance or on the fiber by treating org. acid amides arc mixed with dyes that are insed. in HaO 
the JV,Ar'-diacyl compds. with a diazo compd. In the and ale. to dil. them. Among examples indanthroiu-. 
case of aliphatic acyl compds. coupling with simple diazo 3,3'-dicarboxylic acid is mixed with p-toluenesulfonamide 
compds. gives acid d3res; using aromatic acyl compds., the The prepns. of both patents arc us^ul for coloring nitro- 
resultant dyes have affinity for vegetable fibers, e. g., 3 cellulose lacquers, varnishes and resins, 
cotton, or rayon from regenerated cellulose, e. g., viscose, Anthraquincme derivativet. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
and such dyes may be further developed on the fiber. Brit. 399,095, Sept. 28, 1933. l-Aminoanthraquinone- 
The dinitro compds. obtained by using nitroorylacyl sulfonamides, substituted in the 4-positioQ by an amino 
compds. may be coupled directly or first reduced and then group having identical or different H, aliphatic, alicychc, 
coupled. Among examples (1) sec Swiss 162,465 {C. A, aromatic or aliphatic-aromatic radial and in which the 
28, 650*), (2) the dye l-ammo-5-acetoxynaphthalene-7- sulfonic amide group may be similarly substituted, an* 
sulfonic acid ^ 2-naphthylanune-5-sulfonic acid is diazo- obtained by treating l-amino-4-haloanthraquinonesul- 
tized and coupled with 3 ',3*'- or 4',4'-diaminodibeiizoyl- fonamides with the required primary or secondary amine 
l,4-diamino-8-hydruxyiiaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid; on 4 or NHa and the products may be sulfonated. Among ex- 
sapong. off the Ac group blue direct-dyeing dyes are ob- amples (1) l-ammo-4-bromoanthraquinonc-2-sulfonhexyl- 
tained which can be further developed on the fiber, and amide is treated vrith PhNHi or l-amino-4-methoxv- 
(3) cotton impregnated with 3 ',3*- or 4',4*-dinitrodi- benzene to give dark blue products, and (2) l-amino-4- 


benzc^l - 1 ,4 -diamiiio - 8 - hydroxynaphthalcnc - 6 - sulfonic 
acid is developed with dmotized m-nitro-^-toluidine to 
give a lilac shade. Cf . C. A . 28, 655*. 

DIazoazo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit . 399,75:3, 
Oct. 12, 1933.. Solid stable diazoazo salts arc made by . 
adding to an aq. soln. of diazotized 0- or ^-aminoazo- ^ 
toluene sufficient H1SO4 to form the acid diazonium sulfate, 
sepg. the solid diazoazo salt and mixing, if necessary, with 
a diluent or dyeing assistant. Examples are given. 

Vat dyes. Soc. pour Tind. chim. A BAle. Brit. 399,- 
241, Oct. 5, 1933. Addn. to 381,920 (C. 4. 27, 4407). 
See Fr. 42,574 (C. 4. 28, 1197*). 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,491, 
Oct. 4, 1933. See Ger. 582,169 (C. 4 . 27, 5195). 6 

Vat dyes (antliraquinoaeacridone aeries). I. G. Far- 
benind. A.-G. Brit. 399,182, Sept. 29, 1933. 4-Acyl- 
amino - Bz -2,3,5 - trichloroanthraquinone - 2,1 (N) - ben- 
zacridones are prepd. by acylating the correspoiicling 4- 
amino derivs., preferably in an org. diluent. The prod- 
ucts give fast even dyeings on mixed fabrics of viscose 
rayon and cotton. Examples describe acylation with 
BzOII (dyes blue), ^-chlorobenzoic (reddish blue), 
anthraquinone-2-carboxylic (grey-blue), oxalic (blue), 
tcrephthalic, isophthalic, biphenylcarboxylic, naphthoic, 
napbthalene-l,5-dicarboxylic and anthraquinoneben- 
zacridone-Bs-carboxylic acids, etc. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farlnsnind. A.-G. Fr. 753,511, Oct. 
18, 1933. Sulfuric esters of Icuco derivs. of vat dyes are 
prepd. by treating a reduction product of a vat dye, 
stable to air and practically insol. in dil. aq. alkalies, by an 
agent liberating SOs, in the presence of an org. base, e. g., g 
C3SOtH in the presence of pyridine or PhNMcf. 

Vat dyes (anthraquinone aeries). I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. Brit. 399,724, Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 753,186 
(C. 4. 28, 900*). 

Vat dyes of the anthraquinone aeries. Otto Bayer (to 
Goie^ Aniline Works). U. S. 1,938,993, Dec. 12. 
Dyes (examples of which dye yellowish green riiades) are 
prepd. by causing one mcH. i>roportion of a ifi- or p- 
diphenylbenzenedicarboxylic acid or a substitution i>rod- 9 
uct thereof, or, more advantageously, of a functional 
dcriv. of these compds. (the halides, for example) to react 
on two mol. proportions of a-aminoanthraquinone or 
substituted o-aminoanthraquinones, for example, those 
substituted in the nucleus by halogen (Cl, Br, etc.), 
aroylamino groups (benzoylamino, m-methoxybenzoyl- 
ammo, dilorobenzoylamlno, naphthoylamlno groups, etc.) 
or bOb^ groups (mothoxy, ethoxy, etc.)* 


aniiiuoanthraquinonc-2-sulfonanilide and l-ammo-4»cyclu- 
hexylaminoanthraquinone - 2 - sulfonmcthylamide, \ ob- 
tained, resp., from the 2-sulfonyl chlorides via the i^-sul- 
fonamides and PhNHi or cyclohexylaminc, are sulfopated 
to give blue wool dyes still contg. a sulfonamide group. 

mlogen derivatives of isobenzopyrenequinones. Max 
A. Kimz and Karl Koeberk (to General Aniline Works). 
U. S. 1,942,761, Jan. 9. New halogciiated 4, 5, 8, 9 
dibenzopyrenc-3,10-quinones probably corresponding to 
the formula: 



X T ^ 


in which the and 7 '-positions are imsubstituted by 
halogen and at least one of the a-, j9-, and a'-, '-positions 
is substituted by halogen, dyeing vegetable libers essen- 
tially more reddish shades than the uiihalogenatcd initial 
material and with a less bluish tinge than the isomeric 4,- 
5,8,9-dibenzopyTetic-3,10-quinoues halogenated in chloro- 
sulfonid acid, are obtainable by halogenating 4,5|8,9- 
dibenzopyrenc-3,10-quinones in "org. ^Ivents. Several 
examples with details qf procedure arc given. 

Hychroxynaphfhylbenzoic acid. Alfred Ricche, Ger. 
584,869, Sept. 26, 1933. The compd. 2-(B-hydroxy-h 
naphthyl)benzoic acid is prepd. by treating l,8-phthal()xyl- 
2-naphthol with alkali hydroxides in ale. soln. The lac- 
tone m. 220®. The substance is used as a dye inlcr- 
mediate. 

Nondyeing metalliferous sulfurized phenol derivatives. 
Valentin Kartaschoff and Oskar Knecht (to Chemischc 
Fabrik vorm. ^ndoz). U. S. 1,943,179, Jan. 9. Prod- 
ucts which have mordanting, tanning, reseirvvng and insecti- 
cidal properties and which may bi: us^ as intermediates J or 
manuf, of dyes and pharmaceutical ctmpds, can be prepd. 
by heating phenols with S in presence ol metals of the HiS 
and (NH4 }iS groups mid their salts and of suitable addnl. 
compds. that act as accelerators for the sulfurizing opera- 
tion. Such addnl. compds. are, for instance, the salts of 
org. carboxylic acids, like acetates, formates, lactates; 
salts of weak inorg. acids, like nitrites, hyposulfites, 
thiosulfates, thionates, sulfohydrates; or comi^. luf‘* 
aniline, iodine, etc. Small additions are suitable. As 
salts of the metals of the H|S and (NH4)sS group it is 
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nitrites or Bidts of OIK- carboiylk rad ttulfcmk tcids 811^ 
fonnates, IsctateSf benzoates, p-toluenesulfonates, etc. 
Oxides rad hydrorides may alk> advratageouriy be used, 
where the use of sulfates and chlorides Is snoonvenient as 
the reaction proceeds only Slowly and higher temps, must 
he used. Preparation of Mo, Cr, Sn rad A1 comiris. is 
described in detail. Cf. C. A. 28, 177*. 

Dyes and Intermediates. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 754,887, Nov. 17, 1033. Primary condensation 
products which may be used for the prepn. of dyes, s. g., 
oxaxine or S dyes, are prepd. by condensing 1,4-quinones 
with monoamino derivs. otpyrene, fluoranthene, chrysene, 
or their substitution produra, in the presence or not of org. 
or inorg. oxidants, metal chlorides or acylating agents and 
sulfonating the products obtained. The dyes correspond 
probably ^th the formula.,^ * 


X 



X 


where X is U, alkyl or halogen, R represents a bivalent 
radical of the pyrene and other series, and SOiH signifies 
that the dye majr be sulfonated. In examples, 4(or 11}- 
uminofluoranthene is condensed with chloranil, tolu- 
(luinone or a-naphthoquinonc, 3 (or 4)-aminopyrcnc is 
condensed with chloranil, benzoquinone and a-naphtho- 
quiiione; aminochrysene is condensed with chloranil. 

Intennediates and dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. & B&le. 
It. 75U,922, Aug. 22, 1933. Still)ctie derivs. which am- 
tairi in each Celle ring substituents capable of giving the 
aiithranilic acid grouping are reduced to the corresimnding 
NHs compds., the NHi and CCX)H groups being ortho with 
respect to one another. The derivs. may also contain 
other substituents. An example is given of the prepn. of 
the 4,4*~diamino-^l,3'^icarboxy deriv, and of a larp no. of 
dyes obtained by tetraxotizing it and coupling with com- 
ponents such as l-amino-8-naphthoM-sulfonic acid, and 
of dyes obtained by treating these dyes with metallizing 
agents. The 4f4*^nitro^,H*^icarboxy deriv. m. above 
280*^, is obtained by oxidation of 6-nitro-3-niethyl- 
henzoic acid with NaOCl in alk. soln. 

Intermediates and dyes. Sctc, pour I'ind. chim. 4 
Hull*. Fr. 751,324, Aug. 31, 1933. Azo dyes are prepd. 
hy coupling diazo compds. with J\^,iV-diacyl derivs. of 1,4- 
or 1 ,5-diamino-8-hydroxynaphthalcnc . The acyl compds. 
arc prepd. by treating l,4(or l,5)-diamino-8-hydroxy- 
iiaphthidcne or their sulfonic acids with acylating agents. 
Kxampies arc given of the prepn. of diacetyUl,4^iamino-t 
.v',^*(or 4 \4'^)^diaminodf benzoyl-1, d^diamino^, and S/S"- 
lor 4 ',4*") -dinilrodibenzoyl-l ,4^iamipo-S-hydroxynaphtha- 
lene-G -sulfonic acid and l,5-<Ubenzoyldiamino-8-hydroxy- 
naphthalene and dyes prepd. therefrom. 

Dyeing. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 42,476, July 31, 
1933. Addn. to 727,065 (C. A. 26, 5766). See Ger. 
r»78,648 (C. A. 28, 910*). 

Dyeing fibers. John L. Hankcy. Gcr. 587,584, Nov. 
li, 1933 (Cl. 8m. 11.01). Vegetable and silk fibm ore 
luurdautcd by treatment with a mixed soln. of KiCrsOr 
and hyposulfite and steaming. 

Dyeing cellulose esters. Charles S. Bedford. Brit. 
:i99,r):i3, Sept. 29, 1933.* Crilulose esters are dyed or 
printed with insol. or difficultly sol. dyes in the form of aq. 
Oijlloidal dispersions obtained with the aid of sulfonated 
CllaO-cresol condensation products, used as free sulfonic 
Hcids or as ftllrali salts. 

Dyeing ceUulose esters rad ethers. British Celanese 
Ud., George H. BUis and Henry C. Olpin. Brit. 399,559, 
9, 19^. The production of oxidation colors on ma- 
terials made of or contg. cellulose esters or ethers is re- 
sisted locally by applying a compn. con^. an oxidizable 
<^ompd. of an inorg. acid, said compd. having mild reducing 
properties, e. g., sulfites, thiosulfates, stannous and ferrous 


salts, and a dye resistant to the oxidizable compd. and 
having affinity for, or capable of being fixed on, the ma- 
terials. In an example a cellulose acetate fabric is printed 
with an aq. paste contg. a dye, e. g., 2,4-dimtro-4'- 
aminodiphenylamine, 1 ,4-diamino-2-methoxyanthraquin- 
one, p-hydroxybenzeneazo-l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazo- 
lone or Duranol blue G, methylate spirit, gum arabic, 
AcONa, ZnO and NaiSiOa or ^Cli and the printed fabric 
is padded with an aq. liquor contg. PhNHf.MCl, AcOH, 
methylated spirit, tragacanth thickening, NaQOi and 
Cuds and is dried, aged, chromed and washed to obtain a 
colored pattern on a black ground. 

Dyeing cotton goods with sulfur black. Herbert A. 
Lubs and Herbert W. Walker (to E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.) . IJ .S. 1 ,941,991, Jan. 2. Cotton goods are 
dyed with a S black pr^uced by thionating a nitrophenol, 
and from 0.5 to 15% of the Na salt of l-amino-4-ethoxy- 
phenyl-2-thioglycolic acid is used for a stabilizer and to 
inhibit tendering. 

Dyeing wool. Soc. poiur Tind. chim. d Bdle. Brit. 
399,226, Sept. 25, 1933. Divided on and addn. to 398,- 
878 (C. A. 28, 1548*). Azo dyes are made on wool by 
grounding with an unsulfonatcd arylide of 2,3-hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid and developing with a diazotized p-amino- 
diphenylaminc or an un.sulfonated deriv. thereof, the 
grounding being conducted in a short bath under the 
following conditions: (a) the arylide in the bath is not 
more than 5% of the wt. of the wool, (b) the alkali 
hydroxide must be 1.5-2 .5 times the quantity of arylide 
and (c) the grounding bath must be exhausted. In an 
example the dye 4'-ethoxy-4-aminodiphenylaminc — »■ a- 
naphthylamide of 2,3-hydrox3maphthoic acid is produced 
on wool. Cf. 6*. A. 27, 4689. 

Prhiting silk with chrome dyes. Jcaii-Jacques Roulet 
(to Durand & Huguenin S. A.). U. S. 1,942,774, Jan. 9. 
vSec Brit. 387,297 (C. A. 27, 4689). 

Obtaining full prints on material of cellulose organic 
substitution derivatives such as cellulose acetate or the 
Ifike. George H. Ellis and Ralph J. Mann (to Celanese 
Corp. of America) . U. S. 1,943,008, Jan. 9. Printing is 
effected with aq. prepns. contg. in undispersed form rela- 
tively water-insol. unreduced anthraquiuone vat dyes or 
similar dyes having affinity for the goods, and fixing the 
coloring compds. by steaming. 

Appsiatus (with a liquor-circulating propeller) for ^am 
dyeu^ and similar operations. Harold Gough (to Bntish 
Cotton & Wool Dyers’ Association Ltd.). U. S. 1,943,- 
175, Jan. 9. Structural and operative details. 

Retting materials such as flax. Jules A. M. Faut (to 
"Les Fibres Textiles”) . U. S. 1,941,793, Jan. 2. About 
2% the wt. of the flax of saponified linseed oil is used as an 
auxiliary retting bath ingredient to facilitate retting. Cf . 
C. A. 27, 2826. 

Treating coir fiber to give it a smooth glossy surface. 
Ivan Tu£>r and Owen Tudor-Hart. U. S. 1,941,451, 
Jan. 2. After treatment with alkali and drying, a mass of 
the fiber is subjected to a rubbing action. 

Treating cellulose fibers, etc. Aage C. Thaysen. Brit. 
399,952, Oct. 19, 1933. Cellulose, either raw or in the 
form of threads, fabrics, fishing-nets, etc., is uniformly 
acetylated so that the increase in wt. thereof is not more 
than 18% by an acctylating mixt. contg. up to 0.25% 
HCIO4, or a salt thereof, 5-10% AcsO and a diluent org. 
liquid, not more than 1.6 parts ActO to each part of 
c^ulosc being present. The cellulose is thus rendered 
immune to deterioration by destructive organisms without 
substantial interference with the normal textile properties. 

Sizing artificial fibers of cellulose esters and ethers. 
Carroll F. Chandler (to Du Pont Rayon Co.). U. S. 
1,9^,000, Jan. 9. The weaving properties of artificial 
fibers su^ as those formed of cellulose aratate are im- 
proved by combined treatment with a swelling agent sudi 
as NH4CNS rad a sizing material such as gum arabic. 
Various examples are given. 

Sizing teriues. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 399,- 
905, Oct. 19, 1933. Addn. to 345,207 (C. A. 26, 320). 
Textile fabrics, e. g., rayon, are sized with a mixt. of poly- 
vinyl staf or thsv HP-soJ, derivs., the viscosity in aq. 
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sola, of 1 ooraponcat thereof differing from that of another. 
Borax, NasCOi, glucose, sucrose, polyglycerol, urea- 
glycerol condensation products, triethanolamine and 
HiO-sol. carbohydrate dcrivs., e. g., dextrin, Mecdlulosc, 
dimethoxytrihydroxyhexanc (made by jmtalytic reduction 
of Me cellulose), may be added to the size. Cf. C. d. 28, 
6.W. 

Tteating textiles, etc. Luis Neuman. Gcr. 587,974, 
Nov. 11, 1933 (Cl. 81;. 1). Dry pectin material is mixed 
with the finishing, etc., prepns. for textiles, leather^ Paper ^ 
etc. 

Treating yams. Owen Tudor-Hart. Brit. 399,800, 
Oct. 11, 1933. Coir yam, the fibers of which have been 
Ixiiled in alkali before or after spinning, is subjected to a 
rubbing proc(\ss before or after weaving to impart flext> 
bility, glossiness and greater affinity for dyes. 

Processing yam. Frederick J. Williams and Heriiert I£. 
Martin (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. 338,070, Dec. 19, 
1933. Yanis contg. org. derivs. of cellulose are condi- 
lioued by incorporating or applying a fluid contg. (CH^- 
OH)i, castor oil and BuOH. The yam has increased 
flexibility. 

Delttstering fabrics. Charles R. Weiss and Win ton R. 
Bennett. U. S. 1,942,523, Jan. 9. *‘Shme*’ is removed 
from fabrics such as worn ganneiits by use of an ale. soln. 
contg. NH4OAC. 

Delusteiing nyon. Frcdenck D. Lewis. Brit. 399,- 
512, Oct. 0, 1933. Artificial threads, etc., of reduct'd 
lusttT are obtained by adding to the spiiming soln., c. g., 
viscose or cupranimontutn soln., a halugenated (hydro- or 
alkyl-) naphthalene, which may be* admixed with highly 
refractive perfumery products, c. g., alkyl and aryl naph- 
thyl ethers, and diluents, e, g., fl.jS'-diclUoroalkyl ethers. 
Among examples yaiti is spun from viscose cotitjf. a dis- 
persion of a soln. of ( 1 ) hexachloruiiaphthaleiie in a- 
monochloronaphthaleue, and ( 2 ) pciitachloroiiaphthaleue 
ill /9,/!f'-dich]orodicthyl ether. 

Rayon. Glanzstoff-Oiurtaulds O. m. b. H. Fr. 
763,951 . Oct. 28, 1933. See Bnt . 397,263 ( C. A . 28, 913*) . 

Increasing fhe ironing point of rayon. Camille Dreyfus 
and Herbert Platt (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. 337,297, 
Nov. 14, 19;W. The safe ironing point of a textile ma- 
terial contg. filaments of cellulose is raised by treating the 
material with a soln. contg. SnCU 5% and NaCl 30% at 
about 85” for about 2 his. and then with a soln. of sol 
silicate at elevated temp. Other weighting salts of Zn, 
Al, Bi, W or Sb may be used, but SnCb is preferred. 


JSjClt CaCli or similarly acting materials which are neither 
swelling agents nor weighting agents for cellulose acetate 
materi^ may be used. 

Apparatus for washing, bleaching, desulfuiixlng or other 
wet treatments of spooled nyon. Conrad Herrmann (to 
American Glanzstoff Corp.). U. S. 1,943,072, Jan. 9 . 
Structural and operative details. 

Crepe threads. British Celanesc Ltd., Wm. A. Dickie 
and Wm. I. Taylor. Brit. 399,634, Oct. 2, 1933. Highlv 
twisted crepe threads comprise both sapond. and unsd 
pond, cellulose ester filaments. 

Washing wool. Louis Delfosse. Brit. 399,634, Ot^t 
12, 1933. See Fr. 741,830 (C. A. 27, 3623). 

Degreasing wool, etc. Arnold Golwig. Brit. 399,33.s, 
Oct. 5, 19.33. Animal fibers are degreased by treatment 
below 0 ” with org. •solvents for fat, e, g., ethylene hi 
chloride, to which may be added 10 % of ethane tetn 
chlonde or CCI4. The treatment may be in stag^ 
differeut solvents and (or) temps, being used at each stag«. ’ 

Cleaning wool. John F. Paterson. Bnt. 399, 

Oct .12,1 933 . Raw or maiiuf d . wool is cleaned by dust in^ 
with finely divided dry raw gypsum, revolving tn 1 or mnu 
drums in a machine and discliarging onto an endless eun 
tinuously moving conveyor by which it is taken into a 
conduit where it is treated bv suction befoie delivirv 
from the machine. App. is described. 

Wool-cleaning proceas. Fitger California Co. Hnt 
.398,683, Sept. 21 , ia33. See U. S. 1,894,154 (C. A 27, 
2.587). 

Cleaning-felts. Rudolf F. L. Wille. Brit. i398,(i9:), 
Sept. 21 , 1933. St'e Fr. 747,708 (C. A. 27, .5207). 

Bleadiing vegetable materials with hjrpot^lontes 
Soc. pour Find. chim. ^ Bale. Bnt . 399,310 and .399,320, 
Oct. 5, 1933. See Fr. 743,925 and 74.3,926 (C. A, 27, 
4102). 

Incandescent mantles. Deutsche Gasglulihcbt-Aun- 
G. m. b. II. Brit. 399,354, Oct. 5, 19.33. Braided hovi . 
consisting of rayon, ramie, and other fibers and with 
diagonal reimforciug ribs onlv> is used in the niatiuf. of thi 
mantles. Cf. C. A. 28, G59«. 

Mothproofing agent. Jules Sibillc. Brit. .399,93s, 
Oct. 19, 19.33. An agent for preserving textiles, furs, ttr . 
from moths, etc., comprises a UsO-insol. vegetable alka- 
loid cotnpd produced by reaction of crystd. qtiassin and 
quinine in the presence of IIBr and Il^Oi. Oleic or smnLii 
fatty acid may be usi'd in place of HBr. Cf. C. J 26, 
2027. 


26— PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 

A. H. SAUIN 


Studies in light-proof blue paints. II. Rasquiti. 
Farben-Ztg. 39, 60(1934). — Ultramarine blue excelled 
in light-proofness indanthrenc blue. Pure blue and Faiial 
blue L Bex when these pigments were used to tmt ZnO, 
white lead carbonate, and htho|>ouc 111 Ixith glue-vehicle 
and oil-vehiclc paints. G. G. Sward 

Painting **£lektron." Fr. Koike. Farbefi-Ztf>. 38, 
1756(19.33). —A bakelite primer containing 30% TiOs, s 
baked 011 , was the tx'st of several for the Mg alloys, 
A2M and AM.'itKl. Chroniati/ing pretreatment also 
favorably affected the durability of the paints. 

G. G. Sward 

The use of rubber in paints. II. P. Stevens and Noel 
Heaton. /. (HI & Colour Chem. As%oc, 17, 8-26(19.34); 
cf. C. A . 28, 1570*. —The amt. of raw rubber iutroducible 
into paints has been limited by the high viscosity of 
rubber sols. It was found that low-viscosity rublier ^ 
Mils could be prepd. by introduction of small amts, of 
metallic soaps, linoleates being the most satisfactory. 
Co, Mu, Cu, Fb, Zn and Pe were the most effective in 
the order named. The most important effects of the 
rubber eols on pa*nts were excellent wetting of pigments, 
good storage properties and good flow of the wet films 
with the elimination of bru^ marks. These properties 
make the use of low-viscosity rubber especially valuable 


in flat ivall paints and outside house paints. Il is not uf 
much value in enamehi. No apifarent change in durability 
was noted. • G. G. Swaid 

Some paint and varnish problems of the rubber industry 
11. J. Stem. (HI fir Colour Trades J. 85, 322-6(1934). 
The possible presence of free S and antioxygens m rubhi'i 
requires consideration in the formulation of coatings foi 
rublier goods. Properties required of coatings for voriiiiis 
rubber articles arc discussed. G. G. Sward 

The function of paint os a metal preservative, b. A 
Jordan, el al. J. Oil 6r Colour Chem, Assoc. 16, .398 421 
(19.3.3),— A discussion. G. G. Sward 

Microbicidal paint. Trou^nt. BuU. acad. fnrd 
109, 448-52(19.33).— The addn. of o-hydroxyquinohnL 
sulfate to the paint imparts to the surface the power t» 
destroy most t 3 q)e.s of germs within 24 hrs. A. K. M. 

Critical oil content of stand oil paints. H. Wolff 
Farben-Chem. 4 , 445-7(1933); cf. C. A. 23, 5.333 ; 27, 
6556. — ^Regardless of the type of pigment, the crit 
viscosity of stand oil paints equals 3B6y/ Ko» where Vo is 
the viscosity of the stand oil. As previouriy shown, in^ 
crit. viscosity of raw linseed oil paints equals 8 .S 6 V i 
where n is the exponent in the viscosity equation. ^ Heucc 
it is cooduded that the » of the oil dets. the cnt. n 01 
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stand oil paints, but the characteristks o! both oil and 1 
pigment del. the crit. oil content of raw linseed oil paints. 

G. G. Sward 

RelatUmdiip between color and atructure of oifanic 
pigments. Edward J. Zimmer. Paint, Oil df Chem. 
Reo. 96, No. 2, 7"9(1934).~<Theorie8 of the relation 
between color and chem. structure arc illustrated by 
structural fonnuias of typical dyes and color lakes. 

G. G. Sward , 

Titanium dioxide, Uthopone and leaded zinc. H. H. 
Morris. Official Digest federation Paint Varnish Pro- 
duaion Clubs No. 131, :i56<64(Jan., 1934). -The general 
]jropcrtie<i of Ti pigments for paper, oil paints and enamels 
are debcribcd. A study was made of the possibility of 
replacing niixts. of extended I'i pigment with TiOs ancl 
barytes or asbestine, and leaded zinc for ZnO in outside 
paints formulated on v**basis of 45:35:20 titanox-B 
basic carbonate white lead : ZnO. The results indicated su- : 
periority of TiOi-asbestinc mixts. over titanox-K and 
also superiority of leaded zinc over pure ZnO pigments. 

G. G. Sward 

Lead sulfate in dirome-yellow manufacture. George 
Zerr. Farbe a. Lack 1934, 4. — The use of by-product 
rbSOi as a source of Pb in the manuf. of chrome yellow 
is discussed. G. G. Sward 

Treatment of oils for nonpenetrating paints. Wilhelm 
Krumbhaar. Official Digest Federation Paint Varnish ' 
Production Clubs No. 131, 352-0; Paint bf Varnish 
Production Mgr. 10, No. 2, 6-6, 8(1934).— Nonpene- 
trating properues of paint vehides arc due to the formation 
of a gel structure as soon as the volatile matter has evapd. 
They may be obtained by the inairporation of metallic 
soaps, in which case the effect is often only temporary 
because of the flocculating action of some pigments. The 
siiecific effects of various metals are descril^d. The use | 
of heavy-bodied oils to obtain nonpeuetration is limited by 
their soly. and compatibility with pigments. Tlie pro- 
duction of noiipcnctrating oils by sulfurizing processes is 
difficult to control. G. G. S. 

Tung oil: chemical atudiea and spedfleationa. L. A. 
Iordan. /. Soc. Chem. Ind. 53, 1 11T(1931). A 
lecture covering the detn. of complete and partial satu., 
gelation by heat and polymerization. The heat test is 
reviewed and a new mettod of test which has liecn in < 
use for some time described. The complete coinpn. of 
1 1 Empire tung oils is given. P. S. Poller 

The tung oil phenomenon and the drying of oils by 
ionized oxygen. H. Albrecht. Farben-^tg. 39, 15 16 
( 19 : 14 ). — Using a limed rosin-tung oil varnish, A. was 
unable to confirm Rossmann's observations (cf. C. A. 
27, 5557). The wrinkling of tung oil films is ascril>cd 
io the presence of N oxides whose formation in turn may 
be due to active gases, e. g., Oi or other oxidizing 

G. G. Sward 

The awelling of ceUuloae acetate films. D. Krugi*r. 
Farbe u. Lack 1934, 3, 15-16, 29-30.— The absorption 
uf HsG and various organic liqifids by cellulose acetate 
IS reviewed. Twenty-nine references. G. G. Sward 
Evaporation rates and distillation range [of solvents]. 
T/. Ivanovszky. Farben-Chem. 3, 335-6(1932); cf. 
C. A. 26, 3411.— The distn. range, d, n» 7, con*" 
paralive rates of evapn. of 21 common nitrocellulose 
solvents and thinners are tabulated. The filter-paper 
method docs not give the rate of evapn. when the liquid 
IS present in a lacquer; Uic figures obtained are variously 
afTected by the i? and 7 of the liquid, the presence of ad- 
mixed liquids or tiitrocipllulose and the porosity of the 
paper. A self-recording app. is recommended. 

B. C. A. 

Research on rosin products. Louis Light. Paint Gf 
Varnish Production Mgr. 10, No. 2, 24-7(1^).; -A 
1C view of patents (chiefly German) on esterification, 
chlorination and oth^ means of modifying rosin for use 
in varnish lacquer. G. G. Sward 

Chemical progress in the synthetic resins industry. 
H. L. Bender. Chimie 6r indusbrie 30, 526-32(1933). - 
A brief review, with bibliography of 22 references. 

A. Fapineau-Couture 


Blectrometfic titration of artificial resins. S. Gluck- 
mann and N. Riasantzev. Chimie fir Industrie 30, 1290-6 
(1933). — The method of Bishop, Kittre^e and Hilde- 
brand (C. A. 16, 885) was applied (with some modi- 
fications) to the dectrometric titration of sohis. of arti- 
ficial resins in 95% BtOH, BuOH and in mixts. of thcsi* 
with 20% C|Ho. Prom the titnition curves it can be 
concluded that the rc-sins contain COsH groups and OH 
groups that react with the alkali, the greater or less 
quantity of which is characterized by the buffer power 
expressed by the slope of the curve. The results of 
electrometric titrations of iditol show that it contaix^ 
Oil groups that react with alkali; in esterified iditol, 
esterification weakens the buffer power. The sol. 
IHirtion of ammoniacal bakelite, at ail stages of its heat 
treatment, gives equal curves, indicating identity of the 
solid, alc.-insol. phase, which also reacts with alkali to 
a certain extent, leads to the supposition that there is a 
gradual passing from stage B to stage C, while the passing 
from stage A to stage H takes place in steps. By 
means of electrometric titration, abietic acid can be* 
detd. in albertols. The cartM)xylic values, calcd. from 
these curves, are lower than the acidity obtained by 
titration in presence of phcnolphihalcin which comprises 
total acidity, viz., carboxylic, which is neutralized by 
alkali and hydroxylic (phenolic) which is partly neutralized 
by ooned. alkali. Tlie upper portion of the curves gives 
an idea of the amt. of unesterified phenolic groups. Elec- 
trometric titration curves give much mure information 
regarding the properties of albc*rlols than iicidimetric 
titrations in presence of indicators. A. P.-C. 

Pliofonn — a new molding resin. H. R. 'lilies and A. 
M. CUfford. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 123-9(1034).- 
Various chem. reactions of the rubU^r hydrocarbon are 
reviewed. Rubber is converted into Pliofurm resins by 
certain adaptations of the reaction between rubber and 
the chlorotin acids. These resins are tough, odorless 
and tasteless, resistant to alkalies, most acids and mois- 
ture, and arc thermoplastic. They are sol. in solvents 
of t^ gasoline or benzene type and insol. in solvents of 
the acetone type. Milled Plioform gives solns. of high 
conen. and low viscosity. The resins can be produced 
in a large variety of transparent, translucent, pcarlescent 
and opaque colors. Details of the molding process are 
discussed. W. A. La I^nde, Jr 

New sol. pigment B. G. 125 (Bary, Graffe) 30. Methy- 
lene ether esters (solvents and plasticizers] (Walker) 10. 
Viscometer [for paints, lacquers, etc.] (U. S. pat. 1,M2,- 
920) 4. Plastic materials [ for use in lacquers or varnishes] 
(Brit. pat. 399,814) 23. Dye prepns. [for coloring nitro- 
cellulose lacquers, varnishes and resins] (Brit. pat. 399,- 
208) 25. 

Chatter jee, A. C.: Bibliography of Jaslc. Calcutta: 
Indian Lac Cess Committee. 129 pp. Rs. 2/8. 

MidmUa, Wm. J.: Practical Automotive Lacquering. 
Oak Park, III.: Finishing Research Labs., Inc. 194 pp. 
$3.50. 

Sdifiller, H. Josef: Beitragc zur Kenntnis derKunst- 
harze. (Bakelite, Cyclohexauoncoiidensatc.) Thesis, 
Beni. 1931. 41 pp. 

Paints and special pignients. Wendell G. Randolph 
(to Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,942,491, Jan. 
9. In prepg. a liquid coating compn. free from tendency 
to stratiJfy, at least two sep. finely ground differently 
colored pigments are mixed in the presence of a small amt. 
^ of a *'cdlulo 9 e-type lacquer'* such as one contg. cellulose 
nitrate sufficient to bind the particles of the sep. pigment «■ 
together; the mixt. is dried and ground without sub- 
stantial sepn. of the differently colored pigments tmd the 
product is dispersed in a liquid paint vehicle in which the 
dried residue of the l^quer used is insol. 

Pigments tnd paints. Titanium Pigment* Co., Inc. 
Brit. 899,183, Sept. 29, 1933. See Fr. 734,601 (C. A. 
27. 1215). 
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PlgniMitB. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.« Joa»h 
Edward Clapham and Anthony James Hailwood. Bnt. 
399,497, Oct. 2, 1933. Inorg. and org. pigments are 
improved as regards coloring power and mikibility with 
HtO, drying oils, etc., by grinding, wet or dry, with a 
small propc^ion of (the Na salt of) a sulfuric ester of an 
ak. having 10-20 C atoms, e, g., stearyl or dodecyl sulfate, 
oli^l, steai^l or cctyl Na sulfate. 

Wfitiiig ink. Konstantin Skumburdis. Ger. 587,796, 
Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 22g, 1). Saponin or exts. contg. 
saponin i\re added to writing inks. 

Ceramic ink. Lawrence Mcl.<aughlin (to The Western 
Electric Co. Inc.). Can. 337,714, Dec. 5, 19^3. A 
ceramic ink comprises Co oxide 3, Ixirax 1 part, lead oxide 
and a sufficient amt. of linseed oil varnish to cause the 
ink to have the consistency of printer's ink. The compn. 
of the ink may lie widely varied in accordance with the 
color desired and the nature of the surface to which it Is 
to be applied. Thus vitreous enamel fluxes other than 
borax may be used, such as glass or lead borate, and any 
of the following substances, as well as mixts. thereof, arc 
suitable as pigments, manganese oxide, Ni, Fc, Cu, Cr 
and selenium red. 

Drying oil from castor oil. Johannes Scheiber. IT. S. 
1,942,778, Jan. 9. By the treatment of castor oil by 
vacuum distil, and chein. dehydration and further heating 
with glycerol, a n^action prmiuct is obtained suitable for 
use in varnishes and paiut.s and which comprises an ester 
of glycerol with octadecadienic>9,ll-acid 1. 

VamUh composition and shellac sobstitote. Joseph 
B. Dietz and Edmund F. Oeffinger (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). IT. S. 1,942,413, Jan. 9. A mixt. 
such as Batu gum 18-20, rosin 10-!^, lime 1-2 and 
China-wood oil 20-40 parts which has been heated to over 
260* is dissolved in a varnish thinner such as naphtha and 
benzine. 

Cellulose ester lacquers. Iam) Rooii (to Roxalin 
Flexible Lacquer Co.). U. S. 1,942,902, Jan. 9. Uni- 
formly dispersed finely divided solid partides of carnauba 
wax are suspended in u lacquer (such as one contg. nitro- 
cellulose) the ingredients of which do not dissolve the 
wax at <^inary atm. temp., so that the wax serves as an 
opacifying agent. 

Use of primers and lacquers on surfaces such as wood, 
brick, stone or concrete. Wm. H. Moss (to Cclanese 
Corp. of America). U. S. 1,941,709, Jan. 2. Befon* 
coating a surface with a cdlulose deriv. lacquer such as 
one contg. cdlulose acetate and a synthetic resin the 
surface* is treated with a primer in which the major non- 
volatile constituent is a non-resiuous substance capable 
of inducing plasticity in the cellulose deriv. 

Coating compositions. Accumulatoren-Fabrik A.-G. 
Brit. 399,394, Oct. 5, 1933. A viscous compn. that can 
be shaped, brushed or sprayed consists of an aq. rubber 
dispersion, NHs, water glass and Zn or Pb salts of 1 or 
more weak acids, e, g., carbonates or borates. Vul- 
canizing agents and fillers may be added. In an example 
S 200f ZnCOs 10 g., water glass (sp. gr. 1.25) 50 and 
NH4OH (26%) 16 cc. are added to 1 I, latex (60%). 

Costing composition. Horace H. Hopkins and John 
Richardson, Jr. (to The Canadian Industries Ltd.). 
Can. 336,932, Nov. 7, 1933. A coating compn. is manufd. 
by dissolving in a thinner, an oil-modified glyceryl phthal- 
ate resin in the ratio of about 90.3 to 107.2 parts by wt. 
of thinner to 1 part by wt. of resin and thereby obtain 
a soln. having a viscosity from about 10 to 20 poises. 
Drier is incorporated into the soln., which is diluted to 
a sp. gr. of about 90. Flaked A1 is incorporated into the 
soln. in the ratio of 1.5-2.5 lb. of A1 flake to 1 gallon of 
soln. Cf. C. A. 27, 3836. 

Rust-resisting coating composition. Herbert O. Al- 
Invcht (to The Canadian Industries Ltd.) . Can. 336,447, 
Oct. 17, 1933. Rust-resisting coating compn. is manufd. 
by mixing HiP04 and BuOH with a coating compn. of 
the paint qr varnish type. 

Coating compositions containing coUulose detivatives 
and qmibetic resins. Wm. H. Moss and Blanche B. 
White (to Cdanese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,941,708, 


A coating compn. or lacquer comprises an org. 
cdMnose deriv. such as cell u lose acetate together with a 
phenbl-furfural resin which bleaches on exposure to 
light, a phenol-aldehyde resin which darkens on exposure 
to light and a common solvent (the different sjmthetic 
resins being in proportions to give a compn. whi^ as an 
entirety does not change color on exposure to light). 
Cf. C. 27, 3350; 28, 89*. 

Use of worinated biphenyl with nitrocellulose in 
coating compositions. Russell L. Jenkins (to Swann Re- 
search, Inc.). U. S. 1,942,926, Jan. 9. Chlorinated 
biphenyl is used with nitrocellulose and resins, etc 
Various examples are given. 

Resinous coating composition. John W. IliiT and 
Harry R. Young (to K. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 
U. S. 1,942,757, Jati. 9. A solvent such as hydrocarbon 
material having a b.-p. range of not more than about 
30* and lying lictwecn 160^ and 250® is used with an 
oxidizablc polyhydric alc.-*‘polybasic** acid resin insol 
when oxidized in the solvent, together with an oxidation 
inhibitor for the resin such as crcosol, guaiacol, cugenol, 
catechol or or o-hydroxybiphenyl. Numerous ex- 
amples are given. • 

Resinous coating composition suitable for use on 
flexible floor-covenng materials. Wilmcr F. Whites- 
carver and Horace H. Hopkins (to E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,942,736, Jan. 9. A varnish 
is prepd. by adding a volatile solvent to the product 
obtained by cooking a drying oil with an oi^-sol. resin and 
a bodied drying oil is blended with this varnish. The 
resin used may tie a condensation product of glyceriil and 
phthalic anhydride. 

Aqueous finishings. 1. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. \Brit 
399,816, Oct. 11, 1933. NH4 or mixed NH4 alkali pictal 
salts of acid or substantive dyes, with or without thi 
addn. of urea, are added to aq. flnishings, e. g., aq. solus 
of casein, shellac, tragacanUi, carrageen, mcthylcellulose 
or like colloidally sol. substances, or body colors, s. g., 
the said flnishings together with a pigment such as PesOi 
or alk. earth metal kits of dyes contg. HSOt groups or 
the like. In an example the dye obtained by coupling 
tetrazotized diamiiiostilbeuedisulfonic acid with PhOlI 
and alkylating is dissolved in H|0 and acidified with 
HQ, the dye which seps. is kneaded with NH4OH, unsi 
added if desired, and dissolved in HsO and mixed with 
an aq. soln. of casein. 

Coating metals. Ckrhard H. Averbeck. Ch*r. 587,982, 
Nov. 16, 1933L (CL 22g. 7.02). In rendering metals 
non-(*orrosive by coating with org. cellulose ester solus , 
a vrater-absorbing agent such as cement or calcitK d 
CaS04 is added to the soln. 

Plastic compositions, films, lacquers, etc. Alphtnis 
O. Jaeger (to Selden Co.). U. S. 1,941,474, Jan. 2 
Phthalick substances such as phthalidc itself or its various 
hydrogenated products such as Vetra- or hexa-hydro- 
phtlklide or their alkvl, alkylidene, alicyclyl and arvl 
dcrivs. are used as plasticizers and softeners with warious 
condensation products such as those formed from glycerol 
and phthalic anhydride, C4H4OH and CHsO. C«H«011 
and furfural, urea and CHiO, from the polymerization of 
styrene, itacoiiic acid or the like or with resinous compiis. 
such as those contg. shellac. Various examples with 
details are given. 

Molded decorative material. Lester O. Marsteller (to 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S 1,943,131 , Jaii. 
9. A base of plastic compn. such as one contg. a syn- 
thetic resin is molded with a-cokirant such as one cum- 
prising anodic Al; it exhibits metallic luster with depth 
and relative permanence*. 

Molded articles containing phenolic resins. Clarence 
A. Nash (to BakeUte Corp.T. U. S. 1,942,874, Jan. 9. 
Articles such as water-meter disks and valves are molded 
from a compn. comprising a phenolic resinoid and a 
filler of finely divided mica and asbestos fiber. 

Molded srtifldsl resin articles. Allgemeiue Elek- 
tricit&ts-Ges. (to International General Electric Co., 
Inc.). Brit, 399,738, Oct. 12, 1933. The ar^h’S 
particularly for dec. insulating purposess comprise a 
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foundatioti of artificlid reain and fiUuig material aad a 
surface layer oonnatiiig (partially) of an artificial Min 
molding oomim. ocmtg. aininMld^yde resin, the surface 
being formed during the nudding process. 

TMtiiig molten reain to effect its solidJflcatlon and 
grsnulatioii. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). IT. S. 
1.942,764, Jan. 9. Various deti^ of app. and operation 
arc described, the molten resin being spread on a lK*]t for 
ocxiling. 

Bedns. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 390,232, Oct. 
5, 1933. Resins arc manufd. by polymerizing mixts. of 
mono- or polyolefin benzenes or naphthalenes or homologs 
thereof, e. g., styrene, o^lkylstyrenes, e. g., a-melhyl- 
siyrene, divinylbenzene ( 1 ), vinylnaphthcdenes, e. g., 
,«-vinylnaphthalene (11) or vinylmethylnaphthalciies, 
with unsatd. ketones contg. an olefin linkage in conjuga- 
tion with the keto grotipr s. g., rayl methyl ketone, 
methylene ethyl methyl diketonc (lU), beiizalacctouc. 
Foljrmerization aoeelerants, etc., may be present . Among 
examples (1) III and styrene ore emulsified in HsO with 
the aid of the hydrochloride of diethylaminoethoxyoleyl- 
anilide and the emulsion is shaken 2 days at fiO*" and (2) 
a mixt. of vinyl methyl ketone and styrene is polymerized 
for 8 days at 80**. 1 is made by treating Celle with 
Cjlle and dehydrogenating the CeHeBtt formed with the use 
of a catalyst, e, g., ZnO, AleO|. II is made by treating 
a-naphthylmagnesium bromide with AcH and dehydrating 
the naphthylethanol formed ¥nth, e, g., KHSO4. m is 
made by reaction of methyl ethyl ketone with CHsO in 
dll. NaOH and 'dehydrating with, e, g., KeCOt. 

Resina from oils containing polymerizable constituents. 
Isdwin L. Cline (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,042,201, Jan. 
2 An oil such as crude coal-tar naphtha is heated with 
FbO and then distd. and treated with a pol3rmerizing 
agent such as H1SO4 to obtain light colored varnish 
icsms. 

Condensation products from resins. I. G. Farbenind. 
\.-G. Brit. 309,206, Oct. 2, 1933. Natural resins 
01 the corresponding resin acids or the esters thereof are 
tn^ated with volatiU* itiorg. halides to give new products. 


1 Inert solvents may be used. The product may be estcri- 
fied by aks., e. g., glyoerol. Among examples (1) a soln. 
of colophony in C^ is treated with BFa m a current of 
N, (2) the product of (1) is csterified with glycerol in a 
current of N, (3) a mixt. of PhMe and the glycerol ester 
of colophony is treated with AlCb and (4) a soln. ol 
colophony in C«H« is treated with SnCU or TiCU. In 
Brit. 399,211, Oct. 2, 1933, natural resins, anhydrides 

2 or esters thereof arc made to a^act with phenols or 
substitution products or functional derive, thereof, e. g., 
ethers or esters thereof, in the presence of volatile inorg. 
halides. The pnxlucts may be further csterified or etheri- 
fied by means of ethylene oxide or alkyl or aralkyl halides, 
e, g., BuCl, benzyl chlonde, a-chkiroiuethylisoprppylnaph- 
th^cue (I) in the presence of alkali, or an ale., e. g., glycerol, 
acids, e. g., AcsO, or acid chlorides, e. g., AcCl, BzCl. 
Among 26 examples (1) a soln. of American colophony in 

3 CCI4 is ti Gated with a soln. of BFs in crude cresol or 
PhOH, (2) gaseous HCl is passed into a mixt. of the 
glycerol ester of colophony, CCI4 and PhOH and (3) the 
pimluct of (1) is treated with I in the presence of aq. 
NaOH. 

Distilling column and rectifier operption for distilling 
resins and resinous materials. Krik Oman and Sven H. 
Ledin. U. S. 1,942,767, Jaii. 9. In the operation of a 
column constituted by a still and a superposed oom- 
^ municating rectifier each comprising a plurality of com- 
municating chambers, the resinous material to be distd., 
iu the liquid state, is introduced into the uppermost 
chamber of the still and a vapor such as superheated 
steam is introduced into the lowermost chamber of the 
still; the still is heated to different temps, increasing by 
stages downwardly through the still, while in the rectifier 
a temp, is maintained at its bottom substantially identical 
5 with the temp, of the top of the still and the temp, de- 
creases by stages upwardly through the rectifier. App. 
and details of temp, control are de.scrit)ed. 

Synthetic resiiiB. Bakelile Corp. Qer. 582,665, Aug. 
19, 1933 (Cl. l2o. 26.02). Sec Brit. 275,604 (C\ A. 
22, 2282). 
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A teat of deteriorated fata by meana of the reaction of 
Stamm. Istvfin Korp&czy. KishkiUgyi Kodeminyek 
36, 211*15(1933). — Dissolve 1 cc. liquefied* fat iu 1 cc. of 
a soln. contg. 0.5 g. diphenylcarbazidc in 100 oc. acetylene 
tetrachloride, immerse for exactly 3 min. in boiling water 
in a test tube, cool and compare with an aq. Bordeaux 
S soln. Fats showing higher color nos. with this reaction 
than 5 should be considered deteriorated and upfit for 
consumption. ^ S. S. dc Finfily 

Hungarian caator-oil plant. Mikl6s Janicsek. ilfsso- 
gasdasagi Kutatdsok 6, 316*19(1933>. — Castor beans grown 
in Hungary had oil oontenta of 43.75*57.00%. The 
acid no. varied from 0.50 for freshly pressed seeds to 
4 32 for set*ds that had been stored in a bottle for 60 days. 

S. S. de Kin&ly 

Rye oil. H. Ptoportiea as affected by choice of 
menstruum. Albert W. Stout, H. A. Schuettc and R. G. 
iMschcr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 210*11(1934); cf. 
C. A . 26, 4972.- The yield of oil that can be recovered by 
txir from rye embriro, the degree of pigmentation of the 
oil, its phys. and chem. omsts. and the contents of un- 
saponifiable matter and r depend on the solvent. The 
yields for the various solvents increased in the order: 
mr. ether < EtiO < CCI4 < QiHaQ* < CSi < CeH, < 
CllCli < MeiCO. The following minima a^ maxima 
were noted: d>» 0.9220 and 0.0482, 1.4732 and 1.4789, 

I no. 133.8 and 130.5, percentage of unsaponifiable matter 
8.09 and 10.00, percentage of P (tentativriy recorded as 
li'dthin equiv.) 1.03 and 7.26. C. T. West 

Sapukaja nut. P. W. Frelse. Tropmpflanm 36, 
199*202(1938); CMfM fif tiidfirtM 30, 901-^-^ 
nut has a pericarp contg* a toxic oompd. and must be 


removed. The oompn. of the nuts is: protein 16.1, fat 
63.6, N-free ext. and crude fiber 8.2, HtO 8.2, ash 3.85%. 
The light yellow, almond-odor cold-pressed oil has the 
following characteristics: d. 0.920, sapon. no. 198, 1 no. 
75.9. Modem plants produce 45-48% yields of first- 
pressing and 11 -13% of second-pressing oil, the former 
being suitable for edible fmrposes and the latter for fine 
soaps. A. Papineau-Couture 

Vegetable lecithin of the aoy bean. F. Roth4a and 
F« Nielloux. J. pharm. Mm. 18, 443*5 (1933). -^As 
lecithin is insol. in ooetoue, sol. in CHCli or BtiO, this 
permits its quant, sepn. from the fats of com. cmde 
lecithin, and its detn., e. g., in cacao butter. Purified 
vegetable lecithin contains total P 2.76%; total N 1.37%; 
ratio P:N 2.015. For egg lecithin, T.ebttu and Courtois 
(C. A. 23, 3307) give P 3.84%, N 1.86%, P:N 2.07. 

S. Waldbott 

Heat economy in the soap industry. H.Gftbler. Arch. 
Warmewirt. 15, 47*9(1934). —A general discussion of heat 
and power requirements. Ernest W. Thiele 

Lanolin in toilet eoapa. G. Knigge. DeiU. ParfAmerie* 
Ztg. 19, 133-4(1933) ; Chimu 6f industrie 30, 900.—A 
study of the methods of detn. of lanolin in toilet soaps. 
Tests carried out on mixts. of ordinary soaps or Ca soaps, 
coconut fat and lanolin showed that detn. of the latter, 
particularly in the presence of unsapond. fats, by extn. 
of the Ca soaps by BtOAc does not give accurate resulU, 
the latter huang always bw. In order to obtm accurate 
results, the di^. should be based on the difference be- 
tween the sapon. nos. of lanolin in ab. and in petr. ether 
ablns. A, Papmeau-Couture 
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Tertiary alkyWubstituted o-hydrozybcnzeneB [mti- 
oxidants for fats, waxes, soaps, etc.) (U. S. pat. 1,942,^) 
10 . 

Kilter, Hans: Blei(4)-Salzc von Fetts&uren, Darstel- 
Ittng find Anwcndung in der Fettanalyse. Kine neue 
Melhodc zur Darstellung von Rhoden- Verbinduiigcn. 
Thesis, Jena. 1931. 44 pp. 

Stabilizing fats and oils. Roy C. Newton and Donald 
P. Greltie (to Swift & Co.). Brit. 399,(139, Oct. 12, 
1933. See Fr. 741,417 (C. A. 27, 28:^3). (Restricted 
to guaiacum resin.) 

Stabilization of oil and fat. Wm. D. Richardson, 
Donald P. Grettic and Roy C. Newton (to Swift and 
Co.). Can. .*i37,540, Nov. 28, 1933. A small aint. of 
a condensation pn>duct of pyrogallol and acetone, which 
is sub.stantially insol. in water but sol. in the oU or fat, 
is incorporated into oils or fats for use in food products to 
stabilize them. Cf. C. A. 27, irt35. 

PtocesBing fish oil. Wtn. S. Bodaly (Vi interest to 
Agnes Bodaly). Can. 337,392, Nov. 21, 1933. Na- 
HCOi 3-5 and powd. alum 1-3 oz. are dissolved in hot 
water. One imperial gallon of oil such as pilchard oil 
is heated to 212^F. and the soln. of NaHCOi and alum 
is added. The mixt. is stirred 15 min. and the temp, 
maintained until the water content is substantially evapd. 
When the oil has cooled it is ready for use. The pptd. 
stearin may be left in with the oil or sepd. as desired but 
its inclusion does not impair paint produced with the oil 
then treated. 

Hydrogenation of oil. Julius F. T. Berliner (to The 
Canadian Industries Ltd.). Can. 33C,44K, Oct. 17, 1933. 
Various vegetable and animal oils as well as niine^ cnls 
contg. unsaid, eorapds. are hydrogenated by the usc^ of 
cracked Nila in the presence of a suitable catalyst. E, g., 
190 parts of cottonseed oil contg. 2 parts by wt. of a 
Ni catalyst is charged into a pressuie aulwlave, heated 


to opprox. 115* and cracked KHa is passed into thi> 
adCb^ve until a pressure in the neighborhood of 1()0 ]i) 
per sq. in. is reached. 

Toilet soap powder. Wm. H. Alton (to R. T. Vandci 
bilt Co.). U. S. 1,943,253, Jan. 9. Finely dividui 
high-grade soap is mixed with about 3 times its quantit\ 
of finely divided pyrophyllite (t)Olh materials being oi 
about 100-mesh fineness). 

Wetting, cleansing and dispersing agents from 7,18 
stearic ^ycol, etc. FriU Guenther and Karl Saftini 
(to I. O. Karbcnind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,942,812, Jan. 9. 
One mol. proportion of water is split off from the 7,1S- 
stearic glycol, obtained by the reduction of ricinolcnr 
acid or its esters, the resulting unsatd. ale. bc^g then 
converted into water-sol. products by treatment with a 
strong ‘*polybasic" ^inorg. acid such as a sulfonatiriK 
agent or H1PO4. Various examples with details of pm- 
cedtire are given. 

Wetting and other agents. Soc. pour Find. chim. H 
Bfile. Ft. 754,026, Nov. 10, 1933. Wetting, emulsify- 
ing, dispersing and other agents are prepd. by traiis- 
fonning cyclic amidines, substituted in the /i-position by 
an aliphatic or hydroaromatic radical of at least 3 C atoms 
(derived from a- or peri -diamines of the CeH# or CioH* 
scries) into cotnpds. sol. in water by alkylation, arylation, 
or aralkylation up to exhaustion or by sulfonation or by a 
combination of these 2 processes. Examples arc given 
of pniducts obtained by siilfonating a-heptadecyl-, n 
hendecyl, M-^^aphthenyl-, /a-heptadecyl-i^T-phcnyl- and 
M-heptadccyl-(and heiidccyl)-jV-l)enzylbdnzimidazole, 
hepladccyl-l,2-naphthimidazole (by condensing 1,2- 
naphthalencdiamine with slcuric acid), p-heptade^l- (by 
heating i,8>naphlhalencdiaiiiine with stearic aeijd) and 
/*-undccylpyrimidine. The prepn. of quaternary Nib 

salts of the general formula (iaH* N(CH8Ph) CR*:NC1- 
CH»Ph, where R' is a hfiptudccyl or iientadecyl radical, 
is also (lesiTil)cd. 


28 --SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 

J. K DALlf 

Mskiiig muscovado sugar in Jolo. Robert L. Pendle- official method of the Java sugar industry will otiiii 
ton. Sugar News 14, 599-001(1933). — Illustrated de- clarificatiem for reducing sugar detn. iu these 3 typeq of 
scription of primitive methods. L. Cusachs sugar and in refined sugp. F. W. Zerban 

The effect of the working temperature on the polari- A study of suger-distfibution methods. Cecilio Alm- 
zation of Java raw sugars. K. Douwes Dekker. Arch, castre. Sugdr News 14, 540-9(1933). L. Cusachs 
Suikerind, 41, III; Mededed. Proejsta. Java^Suikerind. Study of sugar-cane variety P. O. J. 2878. J. O. Cir- 
1101-17(1933). — Eleven white sugars and 79 raw sugars rero. Puerto Rico Agr. Expt. Sta., Rept. 1932, 8 11 
were dissolved and polarized at room temp, (approx. 28^) ( 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 0;^. —The inorg. P content of a sugar 

and also at 20°, and the polarizations of one raw sugar ' cauc variety is very important in subsequent juice defe- 
werc repeated 25 times under the same conditions. For cation, P. O. J. 2878 is a very heavy P feeder, but lab. 
the white sugars the differences varied from 0.21 to 0.52, exanin. of juices of this variety showed variations in 
av. 0.29; for the raw sugars from 0.12 to 0.40, av. 0.203; inorg. PsOi content of 0 -02 mg. in 100 cc., with an av 
for the replicate detns. on one sugar from 0.17 to 0.43, of about 30 5 mg. Iti 1932, the inorg. P content of this 
av. 0.258. For pure sucrose the av. differences would have cane was only 50 -75% as great as in 1931 , and defecation 
been 0.31, 0.288 and 0.318, resp. The variations found complaints were numerous. The methods for the detn 
are partly due to differences in the nature of the non- of inorg. and total P iu sugar cane are discussed, 
sucrose constituents of the sugars, but errors of obser- g C. R. Fellers 

vation also play an important part. For molasses the Statisitical trsatment of liiiening data (on sugar cuie). 
polarization at room temp, was usually higher instead of Th. J. D. Erlcc. Arch. Suikerind. 41, 753-01(1933). - 
lower than that at 20°. The results show the advantage A critique of Hommes’ article {C. A. 27, 28115).^ 

of working at 20°; in doubtful cases sugar samples should P. W. Zerban 

be sent to a lab. equipped that way. P. W. Zerban Occurrence of aconitic add in cane-sugar products. 

The necessity of clarification for the detennination of II. C. Prin.scn-Geerligs. Arijh. Suikerind. 41, 720 1 
redudng sugars in superior head sugar, head sugar and (1933).— A deposit obtained by centrifuging a ist molas* 
new assortBient raw sugar. K. Douwes Dekker and P. ses in a Cuban factory was found to consist of Ca aoonitate, 
J. Klokkers. Arch. Suikerind. 41, III; Mededed. Proefsta. 9 with small quantities of CaCOs. MgCOs, FcfOi and StOj. 
JavaSuikerind. 1089-09U933) . — In comparisons between Cf. Nelson, C. A. 23, 4933. P. W. 2^ban 

no clarification, and clarification with neutral Pb(OAc)s Sugar beets in the U. S. S. R. from the data of the sugar 
followed by ddeading with NaiHF 04 and K oxalate, the factories. P. G. Morozov. Traus. Central Ind> Sugar- 
1st method gave for 66 samples of superior head sugar re- Ind. (U. S. S. R.) No. 4, 3-04(1930).—- A review with 
suits varying from 0.008 hightt: to 0.011 lower, av. 0.(X)i2 complete data. V. B. Baikow 

lower tlmn the find. For 48 head sugars the same figures Quality of sugar beets In the U. S. S. R. P. Shetmwi"- 

were H-0.Q26, —0.012 and —0.0009, for 51 raw sugars Trans. Central Inst. Sugar-Ind. (U. S. S. R.) No* ** 
-f0d)38, —0.015 and +0.0068, reap. In the future the 65-105(1930). — ^The max. difference in sugar content 
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among the factories was. 1«07%| purity 3.4 aad tseb. 
quality 1.80%. The geograpludu situation of factories 
had no direct relation to the richness of the beets. The 
niEX. difference of losses was 0.2% on t^ wt. of beets. 

V. E. Baikow 

The snafhoda of Investigatioii of silo rottmg at a factory 
storing beets. V. P. Murav'ev. Trans. Central Inst, 
bugar-Ind. (U. S. S. R.) No. 5, 24-31(1930).— M. out- 
lines the reasons for rotting in silos and gives methods for 
identification of the micn^ganisms. V. E. Baikow 
The claxification and duuracteristics of the last mill 
juice. R. H. King and ^mesto Villareal. Sugar Neies 
14, .533-45(1933) .‘-A gradual elimination of gums takes 
place above pu B.5. Liming to 10.0 more completely 
lemoves the suspended matter, non-sugars and gums; 
the vol. of mud is less aiid-more conil)act. Because of the 
high alky, heating to 90^ is recommended. The clear 
jtiioe can be used to Lemper the mixed juices, or the last 
niill juice and factory settlings are limed to pn 10, filter- 
pressed, and the filtrate is usiri to temper the factory mill 
juices. Citatiems and analytical results are included. 

• L. Cusachs 

Comparative experiments on miriflcation of diffusion 
juices oy the ordinary, V. N. I. S. and Teatini methods. 
A M. PshenichnuiY and B. P. Shumkov. Nauk. Zapiski 
I'zukrnvot Prom. 32, 69--68(1933).- -Juices treated with a 
Miiall amt. of CaO by the Teatini and V. N. I. S. methods 
.lu* of the same purity us juices treated by 2% CaO at 
I ho 1st and uith 0.2.5% CaO at the 2nd defecation. 
Ca salts give the same results in all 3 cases. Max. color 
was decreased by the V. N. 1. S. method. Filtration of 
lUK-es treated by the Teatini and V. N. I. S. methods is 
jfiiod; filtered juices are sparkling and have a slightly 
^ueiiish coloration which indicates the absence of colloids. 
Ihe treatment of low -purity diffusion juices (70-80) by 
these iiietlwxl.s also gave very gcKxl re.sults. Of great 
importance in the coagulation bf colloids is the niainte- 
iiaiice of optimum conditions. From lab. expts. it cun Ik* 
dated that thi max. coagulation of colloids under acid 
londitions is at pn 4.7- 4.9 and hi alk. solns. ut pn 11*5- 
IJO. V. E. Baikow 

Conductometric control of vacuum pan boiling in the 
refinery. S. Stare. Intern. Sugar J. 35, 10-23(1934).— 
vSie C. A . 28, 074*. W. L. Owen 

Further notes on boiling after-product sugars. Using 
electrical conductivity control. W. F. Alewijn. Intern. 
.Swgar J. 35, 49.5-8(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, (i(M)3. - A discus- 
sion *)f the comparative merits of higli-vaAiiini and low- 
\aciiiiiii pans with a description of a clevici* for drawing in 
sirup. Charts are given of elec. coud. during niassecuite 
liinliiig. W. L. Owen 

Scale formation in evaporators. Its prevention bv 
corrective processes. 11. Claassen. Intern. Sugar J. 
36, 17- IS; Centr. Zuck^ind. 41(1933). — &-aIe fonnation 
111 evaporators differs from that in boilers in that org. 
s.ills of Ca and Mg arc present. Boiler scale can Ik pre- 
viiitcf] by (1) displacement of sulfate and oxalate ions by 
iutliuiiate and phosphate ions; (2) kinetic reactions ot 
ilu use of protective colloids; (3) addn. of ccmrsely dis- 
pt I sed substances; (4) proper operation; (5) elec, means. 
Ill the prevention of sc^e in evaporators (1) and (4) give 
the best promise of success. W. L. Owen 

Factory results. K. Homines. Arch. Suikertnd. 41, 
741-62(1933^ cf. C. A. 27, 5567.- The causes of error 
in the wt . of mixed juice and imbibition water have lieen 
tin i her studied. The juice content may Ixj low because 
of drying out of the cane after cutting; slight errors may 
1h made unconsciously in calibrating scales and tanks, 
and in applying foam and other corrections; undetd. 
losses are ^ten ascribed to errors in the juice wt., and 
the latter is corrected accordingly; the wt. of the juice 
may be altered deliberately. Sometimes the reported 
punty of the mixed juice is suspiciously low; this may be 
dne to souring, but may also be fraudulent, for the pur- 
pose of making a lietter showing. The '•concealed” 
losses may be detected by multiplying the pto)Kirtioiial 
pnriiy ratio (C. A. 27, 2836) with the juice content. A 
< oinpariboii by this method of llio results obtained in java 


in'^ltKCM) and in 1931 shows that not much progress has 
been m.«de. It is significant that for some factories the 
product ot juice content and Winter rendiment is const., 
while in others it fluctuates widely. The imdctd. losses 
arc probably mostly mech., and occur principally in the 
filter station, especially during the uight shift. They 
could be overcome by stricter supervision. It is proposc^d 
to use for the over-all control of the factory the formula: 
sugar % cane « available sugar in Isl mill juice X juice 
% eaiie X Brix extn. X proportional purity ratio X 
winter rendiment. Detailed directions arc given for 
as.sc*mbling the necessary data and for supervision of the 
control. F. W. Zerban 

Electrical power consumption of the sugar factories 
Goenoengsane and Soedhono (Java). J. J. W. den 
Ilaan. Arch. Suikerhul. 41, III; Mededeel. Proefsta. 
Java-Suikermd. 98.5- 1030( 1933) . F. W. Zcrbaii 

Analyses of Italian molasses of the 1931 compai^. 
M. Catenacci and Lcunetti-Lupanni. Ind. saccar. ital. 
26, .55.5-61(1933). — The final molasses from Dc Vecchis 
plants is low in punty and high in reducing sugars and 
color; that from Steffen plants is low in albuminoid N. 
Analytical tabulations and references are given. L. C. 

Quantitative estimatioa of stilfurous add in molasses. 
O. Staiger. Brenneret Ztg.SQ,V^ 14(19:13) ; cf. 47, 
Kll (19:40). — S. concludes that the simple test with starch 
K1 paper is suitable to replace the volumetric or gravi- 
iiietne methcsl within certain limits of accuracy. The 
time of discolotatioii of the 1 test is observed and thus 
the amt. of SOs estd. Results comparing the various 
methods are labuhtted. S. J6zsa 

Quantitative estimation of sulfurous acid in molasses. 
B. Drews. Brenner ei Zig. 50, 142(19.33). -The gravi- 
metric (official) and the volumetric uieUiods arc compared. 
The volumetric method is quicker and dependable. 
Kotheiifiisser's method (C. .1. 24, 10.56) is not sufficiently 
accurate to Ik recommended. S. J6zsa 

Combating the high yi^ld of final molasses. I. B. 
Miiitz, A. D. Oirda, N. 1. Zaduikhailo and F. M. Gontar. 
Nauk. Zaptiki Tzukrovoi Prom. 32, 77 8:4(19:43). -A 
high yield of final molasses was caused mainly by the 
piesenee in the beets of a large amt. of .sol. org. non- 
sugars, chiefly nitrogeiious. Decreasing of the final 
molasses yield must start with the breeding of the beets. 
All lielcl and plaiil opeiatioiis must Ik controlled. Treat- 
ment ol greens with .3% CaO (on the wt. of greens) and 
eurlionatioii decreases the yield of final molasses by 10 
20%. V. K. Baikow 

Prediction of ash percentage in final molasses from 
conductivity measurements at 35". J. G. Davies. 
Intern. Sugar J. 35, 472 5( 19:43) -Formulas designed 
to predict the chem. ash in fitmi molasses by mean.s of 
eoiid. measurements at 20" cannot Ik used in the tropics 
owing to the inconvenience of cooling to that temp. 
The method of Zerban and Sattler gives reliable results 
when the rot*asurctncnts are curried out at 35". The 
higher temp, for measurements introduces an increased 
error due to the increase in cond., making the variation 
ill the compn. of the ash more apparent. While predic- 
tion formulas derived from data obtained from samples 
I from any one country do not yield accurate results even 
in all cases within that country, a specific prediction 
formula for any one factory gives results as accurate as 
the ehem. ash analysis in 80% of the cases. W. L. O. 

Benzoylation of starch. A. F. Datnansky. Compt. 
rend. ioc. inot. 114, 1061-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6572.— 
ThnK g. of extremely dry starch was added to i(X) cc. 
pyridine and 8 cc. BzCl and the mixt. slowly heated to 
75" during the course of 72 hrs. Amylose prepd. by 
> Samec's method gave a quant, yield of tribenzoatc, 
loll? - 80.1", sol. in pyridine, CHCU or MetCO, insol. 
in Et«0, EtOH or water. Amyloiiectin gave a quant, 
yield of dibenzoatc, insol. in org. solvents. Potato starch 
iormed principally dibenzoate, with a little tribenzoate. 

L. E.Oilson 


Chemistry of certain iKct hybrids (Bc^y) IID. 
Official iiitrodiictioii of a new htuidred point for lh<* 
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Vcntskc-acalc saccharimetcn (Stadcra) 1. Rdattrmf bt 1 wboutiai Mfir Mm. Ar6mr W. Bifll and Etnu-i 
antiwr cdor and tbe proportions of starch-filled pollen R. Ranise^to Dm vo.). U^^S. 1,941,401* Jan. 2 

grains in sugar cane (Hrcgger) IID. Phosphate require- Lime juice and gas are oontinuoultsr mixed (in a describcrl 

ments of Java sugar-cane soils (Neeb) 15. Action of app.) to carbonate the juice; the degree of alky, is detd 

K fertilisers cm undesirable N in the sugar beet (Lipman) from a sample exposed to the atm. and the resulting dotn 

15. Combating heart and dry rot of beets (Me3rer- serves as a basis for proportioning the ingredients of tlu 

Hermann) 15. Production of pure lactic acid from itdxt. 

molasses (RozhdrstvenskiT) 16. /Dextrinkiiig starch. Arthur D. Fuller (to National 

1 U.S. 1,642,544, Jan. 9. Starchiama<l( 

Gilmore, A. B.: Louusiana Sugar Manual. 24th cd. “ to react with Cl, the pn is adjusted for the particulai 

The* Author. 7(i pp. ^5. product desired (suitably to 7.3 for the production ol 

Xukharenko, I. A,; Vade-Mecum du citiseiir. Paris: British gum or 2.0 for the production of thin boiling 

Betteravc & les Industries agricoles. 06 pp. F. 30. starch) and the material is then dextrinized. Cf. C. A 

Reviewed in Facts about Sugar 29, 61(1034). 28, 1214*. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLEN ROGERS 


The use of fluorides in preserving hides. 1). Jordan 
IJoyd. CoUegium 1933, 698-700. — Edible gelatin prepd. 
from hides cured with 00% NaCl and 1% NaF did not 
contain enough P to be harmful to health even though its 
effect is cumulative. 1. D. Clarke 

The moat important instruments for measuring^ in the 
leather industry. A. Salmony-Karsten. l^dertech. 
Rundschau 25, 07’1(N)(1033). Com. app. is described. 

I. D. Clarke 

Checking the method for determination of sulfuric acid 
In leather. 1. Kh. Bakhtiyarov. Ovladenie 2'ekhntkot: 
KoEhevennoe Protzoodstvo 1931, No. 1, «33-4. — ^Por free 
H2SO4 added to hide iMiwder, the Balland-Maljcan 
meth<^ gives accurate nsults. For powder treated with 
sulfates but not fice HsS04 the Balland-Maljcan method 
shows the presence of a considerable amt. of free II2SO4. 
The ProctiT-Sirl method has the same disadvantages, 
although the data are slightly lower. In both cases oi 
treatment with free IIiS04, H2SO4 was found in the filtrate. 
This acid should be ascribt'd to the SOs from the sulfatc'S. 
The amt. of N 03804 is detd. correctly by the Schroder 
method. A powder which was treated with NasSOs cir 
NaHSOi (which contained some SOj) gives an excessive 
amt. of sulfates by the Schroder method. In these cases 
HjS 04 was not found. The Sc'hroder iiiethiMl gives satis- 
factory results ill case of small quantities of 11^804 and a 
siniultaiieoiis presence or absenm* of salts. The f*rocter- 
Sirl and Balland-Maljcan methods cannot tie used for 
leather tanned with sulAted or sulfite Cillulose exts. 
Atkin-Thomson*s “acid numlici contrary to the Balland- 
Maljcan and the PriKitcr-Sirl methods, gives lower values 
with an increase of the acid content. The “acid niimliet *’ 
is based on the measurement of the pH of the leather 
by the Atkin-Thomson method and it gives a good scien- 
tific base for the evaluation of the hannful effects ex- 
ercized by the acid on the leather tissue. A. A. B. 

Fat-liquoring proceaB. VII. Train oil apue on vegetable- 
tanned feather. F. Stather, H. Sluyter and R. I^uff- 
mann. Collegium 1933, 617-28; cf. C, A. 27, 5574. — 
Light, high humidity and low temp, favor spue formatiou. 
Mine^ salts increase spue moderately. Spue forms more 
rapidly as cither the amt. of grea.se or sol. solids iu the 
leather incn*ases. The properties of the oil have an un- 
known influence on spue formation; the 1 no. is not a 
reliable guide. Vlll. Alteration of liquor fata in dirome 
leather. F. Stather and R. Lauffmann. Ibid, 723-6.— 
The fat-liquor fats and soaps change cotutiderably during 
fat-liquoring and after they are in the leather; fatty 
acids and oxyfatty acids are formed, and the I no. is 
lowered. Fat extd. from the leather cannot be used to 
predict the nature of the fat-liquor fat. 1. D. Clarke 

The use of woolen fabric interwoven with other flbera 
for identifying by the quartz lamp. I^pcdd 

Poliak. • CoUegium 1933, 628-30. Wool interwoven 
with silk and mercerized cottem in the warj) and rayon 
and ordinary cotton in the w(‘ft is used like Miilbotisi* 
riblmiis (cf. (\ A. 26, 4728). I. U. Clarke 


Treating [leather] (C^r. pat. 587,074) 25. Com|)outi<l 
sheet material [for artificial leather] (Brit. pat. 300,8*^) • 
18. Nondycing metalliferous sulfurized phenol derivs 
[tanning materials] (U. S. pat. 1,043,170) 25. 

Graaaer, Georg: Fuhrer durch die GerbcrcipraMs 
TA:ip/.ig: Fricdr. Voigt. About 370 pp. M. 17; leathei, 
M. 20. 

Heinridis, Erich: Vber den HinflussT dcr AschoruiiK 
uiid dcr Neutralsalzbchandlung auf die Chromaufnahim 
dcr Haul und die Bigenschaften der aiis dcr Haut hergt > 
stellten Gelatine. 'I'liesis, Darmstadt. 1030. 67 pp. 

Leiatner, Karl: Die Abhkiigigkeit dcr Quellbarktit 
getrockneter Gelatincschichten von der Gerbuhg nin 
Chromalaun. Thesis, Dresden. 1031. 46 pp. 

Wfirtenbe»er, Richard; tJber elektrometrische Mess- 
tingen im uerbt^nd-Laboratorium, insbesonderc unt(*r 
Benutzung cines Rdhrengalvanometers als Messinstiu- 
ment. Thesis, Darmstadt. 1031. 66 pp. 

Drying and cleaning hidea. Paul Hertzsch. Bnt 
300,327, Oct. 5, 1033. Addti. to 340,940 (C. A, 27. 
2335). In the process of 340,040 the cleansing agents 
are allowed to pass out freely with the stream of air to .1 
s(*parator from which thc*y are returned to the drying; 
chatiilx^r. Afip. is describi*d. 

Tanning Iddea. Richard Pasternack and Ck>rdon O 
Cragwall (to Charles Pfizer & Co.). U. 8. l,04l,48r., 
Jail. 2. For tanning hides, kips or skins, a solii. coiitg. 
an A1 compd. such as AlCU or A1 s(S 04 )s together with 
gluconic acid (or A1 gluconate) Is used. 

Tanning leather. Cheniische Werkc vorm. H. &. h 
Alb(*rt* (lOirl Uhl and Hans Mcngclc, inventors). 0 (m 
587,724, Nov. 7, 1033 {Cl, 28(t, 3). A prcpn. foi Ci 
taiming is obtained by bringing org. material such as 
leaves into soln. by gradual addn. of mineral ^id and 
chromates or bichromates, and heating. 

Condensation products (light-colored tanning agents) 
Alphons O. Jaeger and Heinrich W. Witzel (to Selden Co.) 
U. S. l,t)41,475, Jan. 2. At least one carbohydrate, such 
as cellulose is condensed with phthalic anhydride, and at 
least one iiupuri' aromatic hydrocarlHin such as a erudt 
anthracene or naphthalene residue with H28O4 and a dis- 
liersion of the resulting sol. condensation product is 
subjected to the action of a bleaching agent such as 
NaOCi or Cl to lighten itS" colbr without destroying its 
tanning properties. 

Agglutinant suitable for use with leather, etc. WiUy 
StcUrens and Richard MUllcr (to C. F. Bochringer et 
Soehne G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,041,058, Jim. 2. Acety 
cellulose, collodion wool and ethyl acetanilide ore used 
together with various solvents, etc. 

Eiectrodamotic fractionation of solutions of glue or 
gelatin in a four-cell electrodemotic apparatus. Ak\- 
atider Jciuiy (U> Siemens Elektro-Osmose, G. m. b. li>) 
U. 8. 1,042,478, Jan. 0. Various details of app. iii»d 
<>l>eratioii are dcscrilH'd. 
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C. C. DAVZS 


Recent nrocrem in the rubber induetiy. Georges Thes- 
iiiar. Bull, soc, ind. Mvlhouse 99. 569-S7(1933). — ^An 
address. I. U. Oddi 

New hciizons in the fflenufneture of robber. Paul 
Hiu^re. J, pharm, chim, li, 376-8(1033); cf. C. A, 
24, 3397; Graife, C, A, Z7, 4127; ThioUet, C. A. 27, 
(>015, 6017.- -Permanency of ruhl^er goods upon storage is 
made possible by the judicious use of accelerators in vul- 
canization and of antioxidants; also by treatment of 
tinished goods with paraffin oil. S. Waldbott 

Advances in rubber manufacture since the end of the 
World War. F.KirchhoU^ C^.-Z/g. 57, 977 -80(1933.) 

E. H. 

Review of developments and proeress in the chemistry 
and tedmology of latex and of rubber from 1927 to July, 
1Q32. St. Reiner. Caoutchouc and gutta-percha 31, 
10646 8(19:14); cf. C, A, 28, 1669‘. Numerous arti- 
cles and pat^ts on electniphoresis arc cited . C . C . D . 

Industrial uses of rubber latex. A summary of uses 
to whidi rubber latex is being put in many manufacturing 
processes. D. F. Twias. Rubber Age (N. Y.) 34, 
115-17(1933), 172-4, 176(1934); cf. C, A, 27, 3636.— A 
icvicw and discu.ssioii. C. C. Davis 

The technic of latex dipping processes. It. Barron and 
C. L. Barron.' India Rubber J, 86, 767-9, 793, KOI 
( 193*3). — ^A levicw and discussion of the problems involved 
in handling latex and of the technic of dipping processes. 

C. C. Davis 

Latex and protective colloids. IT. Barron. India 
Rubber J, 86, 743-4( 1933) . -A review of present develop- 
ments ill the stabilization of latex. C. C. Davis 
Colloid chemistry of rubber. II, III and IV. Action 
of metals on colloidal solutions of rubber. (1), (2) and 
(S). Keiichi Shiinadu. J. Soc. Rubber Ind, Japan 6, 
fi()4-27(1933); cf. C. A, 26, 2617.— The viscosity-time 
I elation of rubber sols as affected by oleic acid was studied. 
Oleic acid cau.sed disaggregation of the rubber, and this 
( ffect was similar to the action of the Group-2 vulcaiiiza- 
linii acceleiators in S.’s dassiflcatioti (cf. C, A. 27, 629- 
30 ). The changes of viscosity during 5 hrs. aftiT the 
])repii. of soLs of Al, Co, Ni, Cr, Ag, Zn, Fe, Cu, Pb, Mn 
Mg oleate in were studied; only Co and Mn 

oleutes showed an incrca.se in viscosity with an increase 
of tunc. This ellect is attributed to the polViuerization of 
metallic snaps brought about by oxidation in the presence 
of air. The viscosity-time rdatioii of rublx^r sols in 
C«ll0 as affected by Al, Co, Ni, Cr, Ag, Zii, Fe, Cu, Pb, 
Mn or Mg oleate was then studied; only Cu, Fe, Mti and 
Co oleates showed a continued lowering of the vi^osity, 
while the other mctallig oleates, as in the case of oleic 
acid, caused a lowering of viscosity at first, after which 
the latter remained nearly const. In the former case the 
iiiblier was depolymerized and in the latter case it under- 
went disaggregation. The viscosity -time relation of nib- 
IxT sols with Cu or Fc oleate can be expressed wcU by S.’s 
formula, mo — m * ^ log /, where n is the viscosity at the 
tune of addn. of the metal soap to and t hrs. later. The 
depolymerization of rubber as esid. by the change of vis- 
cosity in purified H after the addu. of Cu and Mu soaps 
indicated that the process was the same a.5 in the presence 
'*f air. The mechanism of the change of properties of 
lubber by the addn. of Cu, Fc, Mu or Co oleate is dis- 
cussed. K. Kitsuta 

pn in fhe rubber induetiy. M. D4rib£r6. Caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha 30, 16676-7(1933).— A review and dis. 
cussion. C. C. Davis 

ChlorinAted rubber. An account of reeeardi work re- 
cently carried oat on thie controversial eubject, in behalf 
of the Rubber Grower’s Asaoclatioa. C. A. Redfom. 
Huhber Age (N. Y.) 34, 113 -14(1933) 4— A review and dis- 
mssiou. C. C. Davis 

The safe use of carbon tetrachloride In the rubber in- 
dustry. Leciu J. I). Ilealy. Rubber Age (N. Y.) 34, 
119 21(1933).- A dismission of the luiig-staudiiig contro- 


versial subject of the toxicity of CCI4. The experience of 
H. indicates that under certain conditions CCI4 is decidedly 
hazardous. C. C. Davis 

Aging processoB of rubter. I. The effect of irradia- 
tion by ultra-violet light <m the eurfhee tensioa of rubber 
Bolutioas. B. Dogadkin and G. Ponchenkov. KoUoid- 
Z. 65, 350-5(1933) ; cf . C. A . 26, 2079.-- 4k>lns. of rubUr 
of 0-2% conen., prepd. from carefully purified niblier, were 
irradiated in N, CO« and air. The iiiterfacial tension 
against water did not change in N but in air and COi it waft 
lowered, and reached a const, value in 120 min. Water 
extd. a substance of significant coud. The results con- 
firm the previous work in that they indicate the dianges to 
lie a result of oxidation. Arthur Fleisdner 

A water-immened air oven for accelerated agipg teete 
on rubber. A. G. Milligan and J. E. Shaw. J, Set. 
Instruments 11, 10-14(19:14).— The oven, designed pri- 
marily for aging rubber but adaptable to other investiga- 
tions, consists of a cylindrical brass container with a wcU- 
insulatcd, internally fitting lid, and immersed in an elec- 
trically heated and thermostatically controlled water 
bath. A slow current of air is supplied to the container 
bv a rise of water in a cistern with an automatic siphon . 
The temp, of all parts of the inside of the oven can be 
maintained uniform and const, within <^0.1 C. C. 1). 

AntioxygenB. F. Jacobs. Caoutchouc and gutta-percha 

30, 16578 80(19;i3); cf. C. A, 28, 1.569*.— The cheni. 
name and formula, com. name and characteristics of vari- 
ous other substances are tabulated. C. C. Davis 

ProductB of porous rubber. St. Reiner. Caoutchouc 
and gutta-percha 30, 16.5K5 41(1933) ; Rubber Age (London) 
14, 292-4(ia34); cf. C. A, 28, 367*.- -Cellular rubber, 
latex sponge, microporous rubber, porous hard rubber 
and hard foam rubber are disemtsed. C. C. Davis 

A new soluble pigment B. G. 125. P. Bary and L. 
Graffe. Reo. gin, caoutchouc 10, No. 96, 3(1933). — ^Thc 
identity of the product is not revealed, but in rubber it 
liehaves like an "active" ZnO, and Is even more sol. 
in unvulcanized rubber than the latter. It thickens and 
stabilizes latex, and 011 evapn. the films arc more dearly 
transparent tlian ones contg. the same proportion of Z11O. 

C. C. Davis 

Incorporation of glue in rubber mixtures. C. G. Rotis- 
selot. Caoutchouc and gutta-percha 30, 16() 16-19 (19.33) ; 

31, 16644-6(1934).— The paper descrilics expts. on the 

incorporation of glue into rubber and its effects on the 
rate of vulcanization, aging and phys. properties of the 
vulcanizates. Finely ground glue should be swelled with 
16% of water to a gel which is readily dispersed. Coarse 
glue can be incorporated directly in a master batch. Glue 
has little or no accelerating action and is not detrimental 
to aging (judged by Geer oven tests). The higher the 
proportion of glue in vulcanizates immersed in benzine, 
gasoline, mineral oil and CsHe, the less was the swelling, 
and the mixts. regained their original dimensions and qual- 
ity after evapn. on standing. C. C. Davis 

Elsctric wires insulated with oil-reeietent rubber. 
Minoru Osumi. J, Soc, Rubber Ind, Japan 6, 627-31 
(1933). — ^A Cu wire with Sn coating was coated with a 
layer of ordinary rubber and an outer layer of a mixt. of 
rubber 40, S 7, Mg carbonate 40. The wire showed no 
more increase in vol. after soaking 200 hrs. in neutral min- 
eral oil or 60 hrs. in gasoline; in the latter cose, there was 
a slight decrease in vol. after this time, which may have 
been the result of a partial soln. of the rubber. The wire 
showed therefore excellent resistance to oil, though it 
softened riightly, not, however, so that it cracked when 
bent. K. Kitsuto 

Use of rubber in paints (Stevens, Heaton) 26. Paint 
and varnish problems of the rubber iuduslry*(SLem) 26> 
Plioform- *nioldiiig re.sin Ifruin rubber] (Tbies, Clifford) 
26. Gas-producing oonipiis. [lor inflating, rubber balls, 
etc.] (Bril. pat. 309,173) 18. Punctun*-procifing coinpii. 




I for pneumatic tufjcM (Can. put : 330,531) 18. Rilbber- 1 930*). The method oM9&»965 l8r improving the quality 
bonded asbestos prcAuctg (Brit. pat. 399,871) 18. Aq. of pedsmterized ttlitadiehe hj^hocarbon nilbber by addn 
di-sperstons of asbestos and rubiM*r (Brit . pat. 399,870) 18. of soot prior to yudeanisatioq is nWified by replacing the 

* soot by other fillQjj; materials of a finencM of under 0.3, 

Zinc Qside in Rubber. New Yorkt New Jersey Zinc examples mention oolhndal SiOi, ZnO, MgCOi and kaolin 
Co. 32 pp. Tl^ may be used alone, mixed, or mixed with soot. 

Rubber vulcanization accelerators. Ewald Zaucker. 
Latex. Aagc Nyrop and Koefoed, Hauberg, Marstrand Max Bdgcmann and Ludwig Orthner (to I. G. Parbenind 
& Helweg, Aktieselskalxit Titan. Brit. 399,370, Oct. 5, ^ A.-G.). U. S. 1,942,790, Jan. 9. Accelerators having 
1933. Latex is ooned. by distributing it in finely divided good crit. temps, consist of org. compds. contg. the 
forminalaycrofcoiicd. latex, which exts. rubber particles ^ j 

and increases in bulk, while liquid, poor in rubber, passes grouping xyC S N^, where x and y mean vicinal 
through and forms a lower layer. carbon atoms of an aromatic nucleus, or x means N and 

Compounding rubber. Robert J . King and Elizabeth y S, O or the NH group, such as the reaction products from 

C. King (to The RolK*rt J. King Co. Inc.). Can. 337,524, ^-nitropheuyLsulfur chloride and dibutylamine, pipcri 

Nov. 28, 1933. A liquid thermopla.sttci/ing compti. for dine r-diphenylguanidine and d-tolylbiguanide; o-nitro- 
use in the compounding of rubber is made by adding to a phenylsulfur chloride (I) + dielhanolaniiiie; I or 
liquid hydrocarbon solvent oi rubber a large amt. of a sul- 3 phenylsulfur chloride (H) + methylbenzylaminc; I or II 
foliated petroleum oil together with com. .secondary hexyl -f ElNHMe thiocresol -f N-chloropiperidine (HI), 2- 
alc., and subsequently diluting the mixt. with a large amt. mercapto-4-phcnyl-l,3,4-thiodiazole-5*thione -H m, 2- 
of hydrocarbon oil. mcrcaptobenzothiazolc (IV) -f in,IV 4- N-chloromorpho- 

Maaticating rubber. The Robert J. King Co., Inc. line, IV -h N-chlorodimethylaminc (V), IV d- N-chlcm)- 

Brit. 398,702, Si*pt. 21, 1V)33. The time required for dibutylamine (VI), 2-mercaptothiazoliiic 4- m, 2-mer- 

mastication is reduced by adding to the raw rubber 4 8% captoimidazoline 4- V, 2-mcrcapto-4-phenyl-l,3,4-thiodi- 

of a rub1)cr solvent with a small quantity of solvent acti- azoline + VI, 2-mercaptobcnzoxazolc 4“ m, 2-mercapto- 

vator dis^lved therein. The solvent is preferably one benzimidazole 4* IH, 6-nitro-2-mercaptobenzothiazole 4 

non-volatile at the mastication temp., e. g., 300^ burning ^ III, O-dimethylamino-2-mercaptobenzothiazolc 'b ITT , 
oil, and the activator is a higher ale., e. g., hexyl, or (and) mercaptol)cnzo-m-thiazone -h V, or 2-mcrcapto-4-phenyl- 

a siilfonated hydrocarlKin or fatty oil, e. g., the sulfonated 5-methyl-l,3,4-thiodiazoline 4- III. * 
products obtained in purifying mcdicitial while oil, sul- Vulcanization accelerator. Max H. Zimmerii|ann (to 
fonaied castot oil. The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd.) 


Apparatus and method for mixing and other treatments Can. 330,81], Oct. 24, 1933. Mercaptolienzolhiazok 
of rubber by passage through rolls. Dunlop Rubber Co. and excess of a CHtO soln. are boiled togethi»r. "^ere is 
Lid. and b'mest E. Quinton. Brit. .399,850, Oct. 10, 1933. formed an oily product which upon cooling solidifiL'S into 
Rubber compositions. Wm. F. Zimnierlt and Waldo L. 5 a cryst. mas.s; tliis is a inixt. of mercaptobenzothiazolc 
Seinon (to B. F'. Goodrkh Co.). U. S. 1,942,8.5.3, Jan. 9. and its reaction product with CHjO. The CHjO-wator 
A softener such as a iiiinenil oil is incorporated into one- soln. of the reaction product, upon cooling, yields a pint 
third to twice its quantity of rubber, the soflner being cryst. reaction product of mcrcaptobeuzothiazole and 
applied to the surface* of substantially unmasticated crude CH7O. If the reaction takes place in ale. soln. rccr3rstii 
rublxfr and its absorption by the rubber permitted. is not necessary. 

Rubber compositions. Harry Morser. Brit. 399,220, Vulcanization accelerator. Lorin H. Sebrell and Albeit 


Oct. 5, 1933. Ebonite with a small proportion, e. g., M. Clifford (to The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.) 
0.5*-!%, of powd. metal, f. g., Al, incorporated therein Can. 338,019, Dec. 19, 19.3.3, A basic N compd. such 
licfore vulcaniration is used for making liard flexible sheets 6 as NH|, an amine or a Schiff base, added to a rubber nii\ 


having an enibos.scd pattern on I or both faces, to serve cither together with the desired dithiazvl sulfide or sepai 

as backings under paper in typewriting or handwriting ately, enhances the accelerator power of the dithia/yl sul 

as a safeguard against fraudulent alterations. fide without detracting from its ability to acct*lerate viil 

Cellular rubber. Dunlop Rubber Co. Lid., Francis J. canization witliout scorching the stock. 


Payne, Evelyn W. Madge and Walter G. Ooihani. Brit. 
399,940, Get. 19, 19.3.3. Sponge rubber particles having 
a uniform size of less ilian 0.5 in. are obtained by subjecting 
the materid to a rapid succession of shearing impacts, 
e. g., in a disintegrator of the revolving-arm type. The 
particles may be bonded by an aq. dispersion of raw or 
vulcanized rubber, synthetic rublxr/balata, gutta-percha, 
etc., and molded in known manner. They may also be 
sprayed onto a surface coated with adhesive for the 
froiluction of heat- and sound-insulating panels ^ etc. 

Pteaervation of rubber. Waldo I^. S^nion (to 3'he B. F. 


Vulcanizing apparatus for sponge rubber. George II 
Wheatley. U. S. 1,943,101, Jan. 9. Mech. details of 
an app. with heating plates lx*tweeti which conveyor belt > 
pass. 

Preaser belts for vulcanizing madiines. Gustav Roese 
Brit. 398,429, Sept . 14, 1933. • 

Vulcanizing rubber. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Waltei 
Huhn, inventor). G*. 587,003, Nov. 7, 19:13 .(Cl. .39/> 
8). Addn. to 586,090 (C. A, 28, 1575*). The applica 
tion of thiuram sulfides to accelerate the vulcanization of 
rubber as described in 585,690 is extended to use with otht 1 


Goodrich Co.). Can. 337,5(X1, Nov. 28, 19:i:i. The de- accelerators, except those of an aldehyde-diamine chai 
lerioration of rubber is retarded by treating the rubber s acter. 

with a substance selected from the class consisting of Vulcanizing rubber. I. G. Farbenind. A.^G. (EwaM 
fiis50-disubstitutcd acridans and derivs. thereof having only Zaucker, Ludwig Orthner and Max Bogemann, inveti- 

hydrocarbon groups, hydroxy groups or amino groups tors). Ger. 587,608, Nov. 0, 1933 (Cl. 396. 8). A vul 

substituted on the aromatic rings. canization accelerator is obtained by substituting the II 

Ornamenting rubber. Charles W. Leguillon (to The of the SH group of an accekratqr by the N of a secondtin' 

B. F. Goodrich Co.). Brit. 399,051, ^pt. 28, 1933. amine. Thus, the new accelerators contain the grouping; 

See Fr. 748,940 (C. A. 28, 374*). sC — S — ^N=». Such an accelerator is obtained by treat- 

Rubber goods. Vernon J. Sprunger (to 'Fhe Anode fOg mercaptobenzothiazole with piperidine. 

Rubber Co. Ltd.). Brit. 309,213, Oct. 2, 1933. See ^ Vulcanii^ rubber, gutta-perdia, balata, etc. Leslie (> 
U. S. 1,804,621 (C\ A. 26, 4606). Jenness (to St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America). U. vS 

Making rubber objects from dispersions by electro- 1,941,601, Jan. 2. A vulcanizing agent such as S is w- 

phoretic deposition in an alternating current. Dunlop corporated with the material and the mixt. is then sub- 

Rubber Co. Ltd. and The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd. Ger. jected to the action of an accelerating soln. which may con 
587,700,* Nov. 7, 1933 (Cl. 396. 1). tain an accelerator and gasoline and which also conlmn*' 

Synthetic rubber. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walter diluent such as acetone capable of retarding the action of 

Bock and Eduard Tscbimkur, inventors) . Ger. ^1,540, the soln. upon the material being treated. Oolf-ball 

July 12, 1933 (Cl. 396. 5). Addn. to 578,965 A. 28, mamif. Is described. 
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W. L. BADGBR 


The repeir of diemical menufticturing plant hj 
welding. C. W. Brett. Indidliry lP34p 

123-5. B. H. 

Filtcatien of plating aolutiona. Louui Weiaberg and 
Willard P. Greenwald. Metal Ind. (N. Y.) 32, 15-10 
(1934). — A disctiasion of filtert, pumps and materials of 
construction. P. S. Roller 

Eztractioa apparatoa. Kurt Peters. Ckem, Fabrik 
1934, 21-5. — ^App. developed eapecially for the axtn. cf 
tool is described and compared with app. of similar con- 
struction, with 25 cuts and many references. J. H. M. 

A new photoeleetrie colorinieter. H. B. Lange. 
Chm. Fabrik 1934, 45-7.— Improvements in construction 
ind (^ration of the app. refer^ to in C. A. 27, 461, are 
ilcscribed. * J. H. Moore 

An Improved equilibrium diatillation still and equi- 
librium distillation tests. Masakichi Mizuta, /. Soc. 
( hem. Ind.f Japan 37, Suppl. binding 11(1034). — ^By 
1(1 lusting the elec, current in ^e heating coil of the upper 
lioition of the still partial condensation was eliminated. 
Nineteen binary niixts. of pure benzene and toluene were 
tested, and the expU. data agrped completdy with those 
r lied, from vapor pressure data. K. Kammermeyer 
A simple safety device for high-vacuum apparatus. 
Josef Obrist. Z. ieeh, Pkysik 14, 543-0(1033). — An app. 
IS described which will sound an alarm if the heating 
1 iinenl on a vacuum pump is cut off and which shuts off 
(lie pump if the coohng HiO stops. J. B. Austin 
An Indicating hot-wire vacuum meter. H. Murmann. 
A tech. Phystk 14, 538-^(1933). — ^A direct-reading 
v.icuum meter, operated by the thermal expansion of a 
hot wire, is dcscrilicd. It is useful in the range 10'^ to 
in * mm« B. Austin 

Low-temperature measurement with hydrogen ther- 
mometer. Sin-ichi Aoyama and Eizo Kanda. J. Chem. 
^OL. Japan 55, 15-22(1934). — ^A oonst.-vol. H ther- 
iiioineter using Jena glass has been constructed. The ac- 
c iiiacy of the thermometer was found to be ^^0.036" at 
(I , and ^0.025" at — ^200^. By means of this ther- 
mometer the following \ialues, b. p. of N — 195.79”, b. p. 
of O — 182.98” and the sublimation point of solid C(h; 
78.51”, were obtained. ’ T. Katsurai 

Modification of the Stoiushtoii constint-tenvorature 
hiunidity chamber. J. K. G. Sutherland. Quebec Soc. 
^’rntection Plants, 23rd bf 24th Ann. Repi. 1930-1932, 87- 
^trt(i9^); cf. Stoughton, Arm. Appl. Biol, 17, 90(1930); 
( ^.25, 5598. — ^The chamber consists of a wooden 

It line covered with 2 layers of glass qpaced 2 in. apart. 
1 Iiiinidified air is supplied by passing a stream of air tmn a 
pos. blower over a C bulb on which water is dripping at a 
t • . rate. The humidity is controlled by a hair-hygro- 

hit connected in series vrith the solenoid of a rday in the 
Jitimidito-bulb circuit. The chamber can be operated for 
hmg periods with max. variations in temp, and humidity 
i idom reaching 2”F. and 2%, resp* K* D. Jacob 
An inmansive sad economical worm room. O. Grin- 
Img. 59, 103-4(1984).— For drying at 78-88” 

1 , a wooden chamber of alKMit 30 cu. ft. IS desmbedvdiich 
heated with two 250-watt dec. lamps and provided with 
•i temp* regulator. W. T. K. 

A i£w vernal for storing •tondsid cauillc oBuB sdu- 
ti<ms. BdPrto C. Rididlato. AnolyB 59, 104(1984).— 
'1 NqOfi iBspt to a Ni bottte ransins dear and 

with undumged concu. W. T. H. 


A valve for regulating the velocity of gas streams. K. 
Hausdiild. Chem. Fabrik 1934, 27. J. H. Moore 
The characteristics of the sodium lamp as influenced by 
vapor pressure. Gorton R. h'uuda and Audi cw H . Young. 
J. Opiical Soc. Am. 24, 31 4(1934). B. H. 

Vapor pressure of solid nitrogen and of solid oxygen, 
^-ichi Aoyama and Eizo Kanda. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 
55, 23-9(1934). — ^A thermostat operating on liquid H in 
the temp, range — ^200-250” was constructed. The 
vapor pressure of solid N and of solid O has been measured 
near — 242” by means of the thermostat. Thermody- 
namic consideration was given to the vapor pressure of N 
and of O at lower temp. T. Katsurai 

Operating pointers for users of susponded csntrifugsls. 
Wm. T. Powers. Chem. £f Met. Eng. 41, 84-7(193^. 

Some new principles to the dosi|m of x-rsy apparatus. 

A. Bouwers Radiology 22, ir)3-^3( 19*14). — ^New im- 
provements embodied in Philips x-ray app. are described 
as follows: reduction of exposure time fur x-ray tubes with 
stationary anode by a new method of loading, which 
consists simply in automatically lowering a very heavy 
load, which is initially applied until max. temp, of the 
anode surface is readied; rotating anode tube with anode 
cooling; a new high-voltage rectifier; a new x-ray unit of 
very small dimensions, the entire transformer and enclosed 
tube weighing only 12 lb.; a new cascade high-voltage 
generator; and self protected tubes for 400 kv. and more. 

G. L. Clatfc 

A new x-ray goniometer. E. Schiebold. Z. Kriit. 86, 
370-83(1983). — ^A description of a rotation x-ray goni- 
ometer, similar to, but antedating that described 4>y Sauter 
(C. A. Z7, 8043) . A characteristic fcatme is the rotation 
of the film, either when flat and perpendicular to the x-ray 
beam, or when on the surface of a cylinder, simultaneous 
with the rotation of the crystal. The math, relationriiips 
arc described. L. S. Ramsdell 

A thermoeloctric metal-crystal analyzer. M. F. Ha.sler. 
Physics 5, 9-14(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 3890; 28, 990*.— 
Detailed description is given of a new app. for detn. and 
photographic recording m the thermoelec. c. ni. f. at room 
temp, for each increment of length {e. g., 2 mm.) of a 
meted bar. H. A. Beatty 

Sxpsrisnce with a dry ‘*Unioa'* heattoc-vslue rscoraar. 
A. Rohr. Schweie. Ver. Gas- Wasserfadt,, Monats-BuU. 
13, 301-8(1938}.— A short description of the **Uiiion" 
type recording calorimeter. The gas burning in a no. of 
quartz nozzles heats up a mechanically balanced suspended 
circular thermometer, the filling of which can expand on one 
side. The thermometer thereby routes and with It an 
indicator needle. Several compensation devices are used. 
Its first cost and matotenance arc materially less than 
those of wet calorimeters. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
Electris water beater with fhermoregnlattog ther- 
mometer for use with refnetometor. Franco Lorenzola. 
Ann* chim. appHeioa 23, 628-9(1933).— An elec, heater 
with thermoregulator has been designed to heat water in 
connection wiu a Zeiss refraOometer used for tests on butter. 
The temp, may be controlled in the range 20-70”. 

A. W. CcMtieri 

Loiw4a«mtstare toemioststs. Kurt Peters. Chem. 
Fabrik 1^, 47-9.— The app. is cooled by Uqtfid air and 
holds emy temp, frotn 0” to —186” within todefi- 

nitdy. Cuts and 11 references are ghm. J. H. M. 
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Apipuitiis and process for fon«|sc ilne glass iiead|)saor 
pipes. Pierre H. Disde Foubnine. Brit. 400,109. Oct. 
19» 1933. See abstract from Compl. rend. (C. A. 27, 
883). 

DlstlUiiig or rectifying column with a plate-like or annu- 
lar base. Carl Kiscnack. Gcr. 588,941, Dec. 1, 1033 
(Cl. 12a. 5). 

Thermally actuated valves for maintaining a constant 
temperature, e. g., in a gas oven, 'Diomas Bamdey, 
Brit. 400, (MJ7, Nc»v. 2. 1933. 

Temperature- or pressure-control device suitable for use 
with heat^ fluids, etc. Arthur J. Mansure (to Bristol 
TT. S l,94;i,8!U, Jati. 16. Structural and mech. 

walls. 

Apparatus for securing zero capacity-temperature 
coefficient. Wtii. M. Bailey (to General Klee. Co.}. 
U. 8. 1,943,713, Jan. 16. A mica capacitor is made with 
sec'tions having tntca and air as a dielectric and other 
sections having mica and a wax as a dielectric. U. S. 
1,943,714-15 ^so relates to various features of condenser 
or capacitor construction. 

Rectifying columns. Gcsellschaft fur Linde's Eis- 
masc-hinen A.-G. Brit. 400,798, Nov. 2. 1933. 

Filters. Louis P. Dolignon. Fr. 755,825, Nov. 30, 
1933. Construction of frame. 

ConUnuous filters. S. Giertz-HcdstrOm and D. R. £. 
AVcnicr. Swed. 79,148, Dec. 12, 1933. Hydrostatic and 
mcch. featuns. 

Rotary-drum filter. T. G. Furbenind. A.-G. (Siegfried 
Kiesskalt, inventor), Ger. 590,307, Dec. 30, 1933 (O. 
12d. 15.0:i). 

Rotary-drum filtration apparatus. Charles W. Moore 
and Carlton W. Crumb (to Oliver United Filters, Inc.). 
U. S. 1,943,618, Jan. 16. Various structural and opera- 
tive details. 

Device on rotary filter for removing the filtered material. 
D. R. E. Werner and S. Giertz-Hedstrom. Swed. 77,127, 
May 2, 1^33. 

Drum filter press. 1). W. Berlin. Swed. 77,324, May 
23, 1933. 

Air filter. Vemcr Dahlman (to Independent Air Filter 
Co.). U. S. 1,944,407, Jan. 23. 

filter for an engine-driven compressor unit. Fred- 
erick W. Wilson and Tilghman’s Patent Sand Blast Co. 


wire *"* 1 **^^ CflusluUllQttg«d, Zoltan J« Keal and Henrv M 
Larsen (to Western BMh* V- S. 1,944.243, Jan. 23! 
An app. is deserrahd in whiciT the height of a cdlumn of 
liquid m g contaigar is varied In axStord with the viscosity 
of the liquid, visooilty-modifying liquids being added in 
accord with the height of the liquid to produce a liquid 
const, desired viscosity. 

AjMten^ tor the purification of fumes snd gases 
Ateum J. Hanrez. (Soc. anon.) . Belg. 396,806, July 31 . 
1933. Mech. features. 

Oas wadiers. Preyn Engineering Co. Brit. 400,360. 
Oct. 26, 1933. 

Apparatus for continuoua gas analysis. Akticbolagei 
Carba (J. G. Tandberg, inventor). Swed. 76,555, Fel) 
21, 1933. A vacuum corresponding to the content of a 
constituent of a gas js obtained in a chamber having a 
porous closure as a consequence of the diffusion of the 
constituent thro^h the porous closure and subsequent 
absorption or diffusion through another porous devKi 
Cf. 27, 4138. 

Oaa punw for gas-analysis apparatus. Aktiebolagef 
Carba (J. O. Tandberg, inventor). Swed. 78,721, Ck'i 
24, 1933. 

Apparatus for detecting file presence of combustible 
gases such as marCh gas in the atmos^ere. Henry T 
Ringrose. U. S. reissue 19,048, Jan. 16. A reissue of 
orinnal pat. No. 1,645,404 (C, A. 22, 3). 

Apparatua for detecting carbon monoxide in the air 
G. Ljunggren. Swed. 78,160, Aug. 22, 1933. A gas- 
tight storage box for reagent paper provided with a small 
testing table with an illuminating device. j 

Apparatas for the absorption of carbon dioxide from an 
or other gas mixture. P. G. T. Petersen. Swed. 77,624, 
June 27, 1933. ^ 

Apparatus for indicating the amount of absorbed gas or 
gases in a liquid. T. Kalle. Swed. 76,238, Jau. 10. 
1933. The liquid is passed through a conduit where it is 
made to suck in a gas or gas inixt. by means of an injector 
device, alter which it is let out through a friction tul>e iti 
which it acts upon an indicating device, the effect varymg 
with the velocity of the liquid, which in turn is a function 
of Uie amt. of absorbed and tinabsorU^d gas 

Apparatua for estimating moisture in the atmosphere 
Alfred Schwartz. Ger. ^,91 3, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl 42/ 


Ltd. Brit. 401,045, Nov. 9, 1933. 19.03). 

Filter suitable for oil. C^rge R. Eric&on (to Carter Adsorber suitable for removing moisture from air, etc 
Carburetor Corp.). U. S. 1,944,550, Jan. 23 Ernest B. Miller (to Chester F. Hockley os receiver loi 

Filter for quick-settling mineral sludges. Cesag Cen- Silica Gel Corp.). U. S. 1,943,617, Jan. 16. U. b 
tral-Europaischc Si'hwiiTim-Aufbcreitungs-A.-G. Ger. 1,943,616 relates to details of an adsorption refrigerat iii^ 
588,818, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 3o. 15). app. 

Centrifugal separator. Akliebolaget Separator (H. O. Apparatua for humidifying air. The Textile* Illutninaf 
Lindgren, inventor). Swed. 79,266, Dec. 28, 193*3. ing 6 Engineering Co. Ltd. and Richard Sutcliffe. Brit 

Centrifugal separator with automatic intermittent die- 400,749, Nov. 2, 1933. 
charge of the separated mud. Aktiebolaget Separator Device and mefiiod for controlling the flow of liquid m 
(E. A Forsbcig, inventor). Swed. 76,977, April 11, 19*33. air-conditioning or humidifying* apparatus. Rosser & 
Centrifugal separator from which aludge is inteimittenfiy Ruwll Ltd. and Ernest J. Naylor. Brit. 400,199, Oct. .>, 

discharged ihrouflth peripheral openings. Aage Nyrop. 19*3*3. 

Brit. 400,809, Nov. 2, 193^1. Rotary meter for measuring fluids. Compagnie fiau 

Centrifugal apparatus for purifying gases or vapors, csi^ dee conduites d'eau and Henry P. Petot. Krit 
Franz Heinl. Gcr. 590,364, Dec. 30, 1933 (Q. 12e. 2.01) . 400,547, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Centrifuge with driving motor mounted upon the frame, e Rotary liquid meter, mvided with means for delivering 
Aktiebolaget Separator (H. O. Lindgren, inventor), a predeten^ed quantity of fluid. Paul G. Chace u i<i 
Swed. 76,208 and 76,209, Jan. 3, 1933. John A. Kienle. Brit. 400,444, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Apparatus for separating solid substances of different Water-flow calorimeters. The Gas Light & Coke C<> 
speme gravities. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. and Frederick E. Mills. Brit. 400,291, Oct. 26, 1933. 
Brit. 400,094, Oct. 19, 1933. Hl^-pressure redudng valve suitable for use with 

Sifting anparatus. Samud D. Robins (to Robins water. Wm. H. Gleeson.-. V^ S. 1,944,424, Jan. 2i 
Conveying Belt Co.). Bnt. 400, (X)6, Oct. 19, 1933. Structural and mech. features. 

Viacometera. Gla<iplakatefabrik Union G. m. b. H. Apparatus for supplying measured quantitiea of liquid 
Brit. 400,840, Nov. 2, 1933. 9 Dieudonne Theophile Tritsdi. Brit. 400,615, Oct. 2i* 

Piston avDaratua for Hiadtawitig reeeotaclea gftutgteing 1933. 
a viscous ’M^ce. Oi»r Voi^Brii. 4oS! Apparatus lor deUvering measured Quantities of 
Nov. 6, 1933. from bottiea, casks, etc. Edward T. Slattery. Bnt 

Apparatua for maintaining a constant coneentration or 400,763, Nov. 2, 1933. 
viseosify in a flewing medium. R. Carlstedt. Swed. Apperatue for proportionliur the feed of liquid reagents* 
77,601, June 27, 1933. An automatic app. for regulating as m traating liquids In pipe ifaiea. Edward A. Bailey 
the ad^. of diln. liquid. Standard W Co. of Kansas). U. 8. 1,943,362, Jan. 

Apparatus for controlling the viscoelfy of liquids such as Various stnictursl and (gienitive details are desoibed 
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Lmt<UUfltlloim TMcmiktkiMlaget L. M. 
Brlcsm (J. B. tumoa, invieiitor). Swed, 78»614» 
Oct. 10» 1088. Elec, featimi. 

Aspafatra for ftoocdlng tlie lefol of an dleetrkally 
conoocting Uqiiid in a tnoe^ e. g., meceuiy in a Huanio- 
meler» oc recording Ihe diflaraiice in leaela of the lignid In 
twotnbea. Wm. Maatcrton. Brit. 401,1(X)» Nov. 0,1083. 

Appaiatiio for emidaifying, atomizing or laniving lio^^ 
Geo. Harruigton. Brit. 401,077, Nov. 0, 1033. 

Amietua for making and ^ying aolutiona, e. g., 
diainfectanta. Ernest H. Hill. Brit. 400,242, Oct. 16, 
1033. 

Apparatua for diying,:^€ooling or oCherwiae treating 
liqulda, e. g., liquid fata or fat emulaiona. Hans Kock, 
Rudolf Knollenb^ and Erich Thiel (trading as SchrOder 
& Co.) . Brit. 400,840, Nov. 2, 1033. 

Apparatuafor emulsifyidSliquida. Albert R. Bannister. 
Kr. 765,666, Nov. 28, 1033. 

Fluid deliveiy pomp for use with a bottle, etc. The 
Cr)unty Chemical Co. Ltd. and Wilfrid Hill. Brit. 400,- 
417, Oct. 26, 1033. 

Apparatua for carbonating liquids. John E. Treanor. 
n. S. 1,043^003, Jan. 16. Structural and mech. details. 

Apparatus for carbonating liquids in receptacles such aa 
bottles. Frank J. Biane and Samud B. Rowe. U. S. 
1.943,753, Jan. 16. Structural and mech. features. 

Apimtua for clarifying liquids. Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Maskinverken (F. I. F. Gbttncr, inventor). Swed. 78,- 
1S9, Aug. 20, 1033. 

Rotary araaratus for aedimentation of liquid suapen- 
bions. F. Ostman. Swed. 78,031, Nov. 14, 1033. The 
app. is particularly intended for the analysis of blood, 
mine and rimilar liquids. 

Timing mechanism for controlling the operation of a 
valve or similar device such as a aamplii^ device for 
hquida or granular materials. Blomfield Engineering Co. 
I Id. and Henry Thomas Durant. Brit. 400,084, Oct. 10, 

1933. 

Apparatua for mixing solids with liquids in flow in pro- 
portionate quantities. Hell Brothers (Manchester 1927) 

I td. and Charles G. Dcusoii. Brit. 400,017, Oct. 19, 
1933. 

Apparatus (with a cylindrical container and circulating 
pump) for disseminating solids in liquids. Edwin Cowles 
( lu Cowles Eiigitieering Corp.) . U. S. 1,044,836, Jan. 23. 
^n app. is described, suitable for making solns. or sus- 
]K nsiotis. 

Feeding devices for granular or powderedvnaterial such 
as coal dust or facing or backing sand. Alfred Baillot & 
Civ. Brit. 400,017, Oct. 23, 1033, and 400,664, Oct. 30, 
Divided on 400,617. 

Continuous apparatus for introducing or withdrawing 
solids into or from pressure vessels. 1. G. Fartenind. 
A -O. (Gerhard Ritter, inventor) . Ger. 590,309, Jan. 3, 
19.14 (Cl. 12g. 2.02). 

Apparatus for gnnulatiii^ crystsll^ed salts, psrticularly 
fcrtilrsers. Preparation industrielle des combustibles. 
It. 7.'>5,743. Nov. 29, 1933. 

Crystallization apparatus. Akticselricapet Krystal. 
N Of w. 52,690, June 26, 1933. A hot soln. is supersatd. by 
\ icMium evapn., and the supersatd. soln. is passed through 
•t suspension of growing crystals. App. described. 

Evaporating apparatus. A. Treplin & Co. Nachf. 
Knmin-Oes. Ger. 588,821, Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. I2a. 2). 

Evaporation appantna. Industrikemi^ Aktic- 
bolagei (H. E. A. Gdth, inventor). Swed. 76,860, April 
1, 1933. ^ 

Drying apparatus with several drying diambers and a 
heat-recovery device. Aktiebolaget Svenska Flaktfabri- 
Lu (J. G. OLsson and K I. E. Stenfois, inventors). 

76,354, Jan. 24, 1033. 

Hot-gas drier for moist materials, especially of a vege- 
table origin. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Walter Strath- 
irieyer, inventor). Ger. 588,688, Nov< 23, 1033 (Cl. 

1 . 02 ). 

Pan for evaporating brine. Eduard Bodenstein. Ger. 
&9«i,470, Jaa. 6, 1034 (0. 121. 1). 

Eztenially heated enameled veaael for evaporation and 


Hhe proeeaaes. DentAdie Gold- und Silber-Scheidean- 
Btalt vonn. Roeader QGurl Bromig, inventor). (Jer. 590,- 
172, Dec. 27, 1033 (Cl. 12a. 1). Constructional features 
are described. 

Fttmace regenerator qporatloii. Samuel A. Porter (to 
H. L. Dixon Co.). U. S. 1,044,074, Jan. 16. In assocn. 
with a furnace such as may be naed for mdti^ glass, a 
rotatable regenerator is used through whidi air is supplied 
to the furnace, and heated gases are withdrawn from the 
furnace through the regenerator in a const, direction and in 
opposition to the direction of regenerator rotation. App. 
is described. 

Rogenerative flame fumace. Eugen Seifried. Ger. 
685,188, Jan. 8, 1034 (Cl. 24i;. G). 

Muffle fumace heated by gas. The Gas Light Sc Coke 
Co. FT. 756,695, Nov. 27, 1033. 

Method of mounting burners for a rotary or semi-rotary 
melting-fnmace. Wm. P. Wiltshire. Brit. 400,056, 
Oct. 30, 1033. 

Multiple-track tunnel kUna. Giblx>ns Brothers Ltd. 
and Wm. E. Gibbons. Bril. 400,400, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Apparatus for apraying dodge into rotary-drum furnaces . 
Friedrich Uhde. Ger. 588,557, Nov. 23, 1033 (Cl. SOc. 
16.10). 

Apparatua for tilting fumacea or other apparatua. 
George E. Taylor and Leslie K. Thompson (to Ajax 
Electrothcrmic Corp. and Ajax Elcc. Fumace ^rp.). 
U. S. 1,043,404, Jan. 16. Mech. details. 

Laboratory gas bnmer. Edwin H. Fisher (to Fisher 
Scientific Co.). U. S. 1,943,859, Jan. 16. 

Apparatua for continuous heat-treating. J. M. Pehr- 
son and A. H. Pehrson. Swed. 70,26r>, Dec. 28, 10321. 
Mech. features of a rotary or oscillatory drum or fumace 
for continuous heat-treating of materials by means of air or 
other gases. 

Heat-exchanging apparatua. C. F. Rosenblad. Swed. 
77,682, July 4, 1933. 

Heat-exdumge tubes. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Fr. 766,084, Dec. 4, 1033. Alloys contg. A1 2-S, 
Ni 1-3% and Cu the rest are used for the tubes. 

Tabular heat-exchanger. Manufacture g^n^rale m4tal- 
lurgique. Ger. 590,313, Dec. 30, 1933 (Cl. 17/. 5.23). 

IncandeBcent-catbode x-ray tubes. Compagnie fran- 
Caisc pour I’exploitation des proc6d6s lliomson-Houston. 
Fr. 756,143, Dec. 5, 1033. Means for mounting and 
centering the tubes is described. 

R6ntgen-iay tubes. C. H. P. Muller A.-G. Brit. 
400, am, Oct. 19, 1033. 

Anodes for R6ntgen-ray tubes. O. H. F. Mtillcr A.-G. 
Brit. 400,022, Oct. 10, 1933. 

Braun tube. Radioaktiengescllschaft D. S. Loewe and 
Kurt Schlesingcr. Fr. 755,579, Nov. 27, 1033. Dis- 
position of cathode is described. Fr. 755,580. Means as 
given for concentrating the cathode rasrs. 

Biectron tube. Allmanna Svenska Bleklriska A.-B. 
(U. Lamm, inventor). Swed. 70,210 and 79,211, Dec. 
19 1933. 

Kerr cells. Theodore W. Case. Brit. 401 ,069, Nov. 
0, 1933. See U. S. 1,872,676 ( C. A . 26, 6704) . 

Photoelectric tubes. Thcodorus H. Nakken (to Nak- 
ken Patents Corp.). U. S. 1,043,084, Jan. 16. To 
check the tendency to wander of sensitive photoelec, 
metals, successive coatings are superposed, such as Mg, K, 
Rb and Cs in successive superpo^ films. Various other 
details also are described. 

Thermionic cafliodes. Radioaktiengesellschaft D. S. 
Ix>ewe and Brano Wienecke. Brit. 400,351, Oct. 26, 
1033. A pot-like shaped cathode for cathode-ray tubes 
has a port of its outer surface covered with emissive ma- 
terial arranged in a recess in the body and is indirectly 
heated. 

Thermionic cathodes. Jenaer Glaswierk Schott St Gen. 
Brit. 400,981, Nov. 2, 1033. Addn. to 380,025 (C. A. 27, 
4066). Structural features. 

Ihdifectlj heated thennionic cathodes. Allfcemeine 
ElektridtAts-OeseUschaft (to International General Elec- 
tric Co., Inc.) • Brit. 400,058, Oct . 10, 1933. Structural 
features. 







Tlwfiii laakiw dv . ClamioeW.Il>nadi(toMMMai*k 
WbdeM Telepaph Go. Ltd.). Brit. 400,819, Oet. 96« 
1088. An ttltrn<4hort wave oadllator co mp ri M S n (tie* 
charge device having an anode and cathode^ mt deetrodea 
be in g ao arranged a^ dimenaianed that the thna of ffight 
of an deetron to the anode is aubatantiaUy 0.6 (or an odd 
imittiple thereof) the period of oacUlation of the anode and 
aav eateiunon thereof, conaldered aa an dectricall|r oa» 

Thefiniodo valvea. FerranU Ltd.» Kobert W. Sutton 
and Thomas C. Black. Brit. 400.648, Oct. 27. 1038. 

Tharmionie valves. Standard Telephones & Chides 
ltd., Wilfrid B. Benhatn and Frank D. GooddiUd. Brit. 
400,990, Nov. 6, 1933. 

l>ouhle-receivhig thermloiiic valvea with two electrode 
qratema. Telefutikcn GeaeUac^haft ftir drahtJoae Telcgrm- 
phie m. b. H. Brit. 400,807, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Diadiarge apparatus. Carl Lindatrom A.*G. Brit. 
400,410, Oct. 26, 1933. Amplifying valves, a. g., trlodea, 
l>entodes, are filled with gas, a. g.. He at 1-6 mm., and 
operated ao that a Crooke's dark space extends be t ween 
the cathode and the control grid, but not beyond the 
latter, while the other portions of the discharge, a. g., the 
neg. glow, fill, and suppress space-discharges in, the space 
tietween control gnd and anode. Mg or Ba may be 
used aa a getter. 

DIsdiaigo tubes. The British Thomson-Houston Co. 
Ltd. and The General Blectric Co. Ltd. Brit. 400,800, 
Nov. 2, 1933. The starting of a discharge tube having a 
metallic vapor fiUhig and a self-heated cathode, such as 
dewiribed in Brit. 366,234 (C. A. 23, 3160) and 364,678 
(C. A . 27, 2348), is facilitated by an intcmipted igmtkm 
coating which is, by contraction of the electrode duimbm, 
brought to about 2 nun. from the electrode. The coating 
consists of Ag which fonns a reflector and covers of 

the tube surface, or of a conductive network whidh en- 
closes the tube, the gap lieing defined by a metallic coating. 

Biaditige tubes having an incandescant aUhode. 
C. H. F. Muller A,-0. Kr. 766,237, Dec. 6, 1933. 

Dlschaife tubes with rotary anode. C. H. F. Muller 
A.-G. Fr. 750,159, Dix:. 6, 1933. 

JQectric disdiarge appmtos. Compagnie francaise 
pour 1 'exploitation des pmddfs Thomaon-fiouston. Fr. 
765,702, and 765,703, Nov. 20, 1033. 

Blectric discharge device. Charles Spaeth. U. S. 
1,943,846, Jan. 16 In a device such as a Ne-He lamp, 
an electrude structure comprises a chamber with aa outlet 
opening into which a tube projects which is sealed to the 
chambtf at the edge of the open^, alkali metal being 
placed in the chamber and a leading-iu wire of W being 
sealed through the walls of the device with a piece of Ni 
welded to the end of the wire and supported in audi post- 
tkm aa to be in contact with the alkali metal bath when tbe 
alkali metal is liquefied by heating. 

Blectricaldiadiarge device containing meicniy. Cliaries 
Spaeth (to Ne-Arga Corp.). U. S. 1,943,847, Jon* 16. 
A device such as a lamp compri.ses an envelope whidi may 
be formed of glass and which contains a gas filling sudi as 
Ne and an anode and cathode, a reservoir of Hg bring 
connected with the envelope near the anode and an auxil- 
iary electrode being immersed in the Hg (vaiioiis other 
structural and operative details bring described}. U. S. 
1,943,848 rriates to vanous delaila of a lai^ coaig. a rare 
gas such as Ne and in which Hg and alkali metal also are 
used. 

Allonating-oarrent electrical disdisxve device. Charies 
Spaeth (to Ke-Arga Corp.). U. S. 1,943,^6, Jan. 16. 
A device suitable for use at bigh c. d. without destructive 
sputtering oompriaes a gas-filled envriope contg. a pair of W 
electrodes snd an assoed. alkali metal electrode, arranged 
for application of a potential between the W electrodes 
anffieient to beat them to ineandeaceiioe and to cause a 
current to fkiw between the alkali riectrode and the W 
riectrodea. 

lectm diaclisfce devise anodes. ABgetnrine Blric- 
tikteateGssdlaclMtft (to IntematkMial General Blectrie 
Oo., Ine.). Brit. 400,768, Nov. 2, 1983. In the 
e t ructicp of a tubular anode which consbts of an 


^ evlindtr of matmlal thai Ims n Urii rinnari smuL. s. a 
an kimrpilSmmsLta£^ high m. p,, s,g., 

Ta, Mo, Zr, Ti, In hitlnttteoooteetthsiwwith,tbei^^ 
tiaia of the tube tslmi idaee wItUn the ^Undsr. The 
hidh-melting materiel may be out, preiefub^ im wmo, or 
applied as a paste wbkh is then sintered. 

Be^ disdmrie tubes. N. V. Philips' Olorilampen- 
fabririmn. Fr. 765,634, Nov. 28, 1988. The wires and 
o crosspieces of the grid are coated, at least at the points 
of fitttion, with a material mudh more easily fuaed than 
the materiri of the wires and croaapieoes. 

Electric diadiaige tubes. N. V. Philips* Gloeilampen- 
hOirieken. FT. 766.198, Dec. 6, 1983. 

Bloctfic discharge tube with a gaaeous flUing and else 
trodes so spaced mat the disdaufs has the chanctsristic 
of an are disdiarge without a positive cdunm. N. \ 
Philips' GloeilampmifahririDen. Brit. 400,764, Nov. 2, 193 i 
3 Method of sealing leading-in wins into vitnous vessels . 
e. g., the envelopes of electrio disohsrge devices. Tlu 
Genriul Electric Co. Ltd., Robert L. Breadner and 
Christopher G. Eden. Brit. 400,334, Oct. 2^, 1933. 

Luminous diac^rge tubes. Patent-Treuhand-Gescll 
Hchaft fur riektriachc Gluhlampen m. b. H. (to 'ih( 
General Electric Co. Ltd.). Brit. 400,468, Oct. 26, 193 > 

Gas- or vspor-fllled, lumhioas, positive-oolomn dis 
diaxge tubes. N. V. Philips' Glorilampenfabriekcn 
^ Brit. 400368, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Wire fabric for use as catslytie material. G. Sieb^ii 
G. m. b. H. and Heinrich Houben. Ger. ^90,468, Jan S. 
1934 (Cl. 12£. 4.02). Constructional fntureb are d< 
scribed. 

Apparatus for producing sparks for spectrum adalybis 
W. C. Hcraeus G. m. b. H. Bnt. 400, ^)7, Oct. 1^ 193 > 

Closim devices, particularly for the gas receptades of 
c distillation funacea. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Bnt 
400,146, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Timing medianiam for oontroUIng tho treating period m 
mixing and other machines. Ransomes & Rapier I tii 
and Charles B. Brett. Brit. 400,775, Nov. 2, 193.L 

Mixing, kneading and other madiinea. F. Aeschbac u 
A.-G. Brit. 400,149, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Mixing, emulsifying or disintegrating apparatus Hu 
mann Hiklebrandt. Ger. 690,221^, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. uOt 
6 1830). 

Madilne for subjecting materials to a mixing, kneading 
shredding cr disintegrating process. Eugen Eppler aia' 
Baker Perkins Ltd. Brit. 400,966, Nov. 3, 1933. 

Hardness tester. Paul Crac^r. Brit. 400,842, No\ 
2,1933. 

Grinding epparatue. Soc. anon. d*Ongr4e Marilun 
Brit. 400,441, Oct. 26, 1933. Addn. to 306,001 (C. A 27 
- 1663). 

' Appaiatos (with a testiag roller) for testing the hardnes, 
of pSUfing dteks. Herbert Lindner. V, S. l,944,3o . 
Jan. 23. Structural and mech. details. 

Yibrattng-Jaw stone omahers. Fried. Knipp Gruson 
werk A.-G. Brit. 400326, Nov. 2, 1933- 

Ball-and-ring pulverizing mills. Babcock & Wi]u»v 
Ltd. Brit. 401,116, Nov. 9, 1933^ ^ 

8 or^SSm from gu?Mxrente. GeorgT^. Cook. V s 
1,943,297, Jen. 16. Structural and operative deUib 

Improvement of bag dust removers. J. Joacbim 
Raven. Brig. 396,964, July 31, 1933. Mech. features 

Dtiawhig-ei! smamnient for bscrsU, drums, etc., fur 
visoous oris, etc. Geooge F. Besumont and Cytd G 
Beaumont. Brit. 400,936, Octf 27, 1933. 

Aesteisnegsaenitef. L^Chaston-Bagnis. Fr.75.i. 
736, Nov. 29» 1933. 

9 Cmrmnstet switah with gss-fllled oonlsiiier. Aktu 
bolaget Birka Regulator (A. O. Appriberg, inventoi 
Swed. 77,927, Aug. 1, 1933. The thermoriat witch i 
fwrloiiiri to a gas-tight coatsmer filled with a dil. gas u| 
low at. wt., s. £., with a pressure below the vriue at 
whirii flying will take place under ocemring eon^tions, 
the kww Itorit of the gas pnssutre bsiim^d by 
condlrira that the heat cond. of the gss dsU he sot less 

VteU 
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ttUtDlOttCK L. ttitOWKB 

*L**?**?551-. EMrot^. Soc. Gkem. Ind.^ Jmptm 17, Suppl. tnodiiig 38^(1934); 
40i^37'JB{lW4).*''--OWttiw portr^* ^ G* Q, cf. C. A, 17, 46Q2.«^T1le cooitnictldii of a Z^nomogimph 
, IL«?“*®***^* W| 878^ for pmniro ooiTictloni li dcKrUMd^ Nomographic 

(IJp)* ^ ^ charti lor a low-temp. And a high<*tttap. range are pre- 

P®8li. Nahimus^ckaflM ZU « seated giving satd. nu^ humidltp as fun c tkina of tamp. 
84t-8(10lB)h'*-Obituary. B. J» C. v. d. H. ^ and pramura. Kart Kammermever 

The lata Prolasao^ WnUim Bdward Oibba. M. B. The cwantratlon of bv of 

Doflaklk /ad. Cktmtit 10, 48(1084).*— Obittiairy» B. H* on lufdiatad and iron oaidaa. 

„J* SP*S“V /• ?"*• «iM0(H»84).— Oi«»t. ramonu 

P kyK^ 18, 4^(1034)it J. B» Austin of Ga can be accomplished by copptn. of gelatiiioua 

Ga((>H). With ^(Si). or Al(OH^f The ^SSSSTS 
-s ' ^ suitable for the eztn. low-grade ores. In complete 

Bn^ium mkun tediBio becinaJiiga of ehemlatiy at neutraUsation the ratio AliOb/GagQi should be at 1^ 

YalS; Phittp B. Brawnliig. /. Om. jSlasslisa 11, 17(M 3 20:1 and FCiCVOeiOi at iSst lo!l. H. F* T. 

(1034). B. H« The peiiodio ^ilem <d die compouada of 

ChamiglrY and diemical arta in ancient Egypt. I. ^ AJB«. H. O. Grimm. Angew. aumTAl^ 88**8 

L. E. Warribi J« Chm. Mvmttun 11, 14IHS8U034). U034).*-A periodic system of thechem. oompdsVd 

^ ^ ^ ^ A»Bh is derived from the periodic system of the 

The fogdlatory chmnist of the prasont and future, atoms. This system shows that the dectron nos. of both 

Tames W. Edlogg. J. Assoc. OjfieM Agr^ Chom, 17, dements have an effect upon the kind and mode of com^ 

20-36(1984) .-*Aii addtees. A. Papineau-Couture bioation. Substances that bdong to the same dais, be- 

Undafgr^iiaia orjiante laboratory chemiatry. lilB. cause of their type of bond, always have a cor* 


DivanOeation, rolativo impottaaoe and comparative coat ^ responding pkoe in this system. The compds. ara dtuHi* 
of laboratory ezperimenta. B. P. Degeting, R. F. Me- iied into the following groups: (1) sslls binding, 

Cleary and A. R. Padgett. J. Ckm. EducAhkm 11, 180- at. binding), (2) at. mols. (at. binding), (3) diamond* 

4(19M): cf. Ck A. 28, 980’. me. Divaraifleation, rala- like compos, (at. binding or free atonui), (4) metals in- 

tive importance and^ comparativa coat of the courae. duding dements, oompds. mixed crystals, eutectics, etc. 

b. Ft Degering. Ittid. 184-6. B. H. (free atoms), (5) ndde gases (free atoms), (6) substances 

The emdatlea of S-amlao^lhalhydrasido (^lumlnd**) with 2 kinds of bond characterised by layer laUices and 

as a lecture damonitntion of chemiluminoaoonco. Ernest (7) aemi-inetals. A very extensive dianam is onsented 


iied into the following groups: (1) salts (ionic binding, 
at. binding), (2) at. mote. (at. binding), (3) diamond* 
like compds. (at. binding or free atom^, (4) metals in- 
duding dements, oompds. mixed crystals, eutectics, etc. 
_ . (free atoms), (5) noble gases (free atoms), (6) substances 

The omdatloa of S-amMo^lhalhydrasido (^lumlnd**) with 2 kinds of bond characterised by layer latticeB and 
as a lecture damonitratioii of chemiluminoaoonco. Ernest (7) aemi-nietate. A very extensive diagram te presented 
li. Huntress, Lester N. Stanley and Almon S. Parker, u with the 92 dements along the coordinate axes giving 
J. Chem^ EducaH^n 11, 142-6(1984) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1684*. the classiffcatioa of the compd. in its reap. fidd. Another 

• B. H. similar diagram gives a subdivision into fidds showing 

The preparation of aputterod metal films. E. O. Uul- the no. of dectrons in the nearest inner dectron shell, 

hiut. Rss. Su. Instnanonls 5, 8&*8(1934). B. H. Twenty references. Karl Kammermeyer 

Araenic lA sen water. Norris W. Rakestraw and Fraidc A new diemical tiieory— ita origias, aontant and con- 
11. Luts. Biol. Bull. 65, 397'^! ( 1933) .—Detns. of sequencea. Albert Gossdin. Bull. soc. ckim. 53, 923Hi5 
total As by the Gutsdt method showed 6^28 mg. per cu. (1933) ; cf. C. X. 27, 4451.— ^A modification of Werner’s 
in. of sea water, the mean being about 15 mg. Although theory is applied to org. compds., in which C has a 00 ^ 
the As content increases at 10-60 m. bdow the surface, 6 ordination no. of 6. The mote, are made up of a central 


there is n6 general increase with depth; hence the dtetri- 
buiKMi te quite unlike that of P. Most of the As te in 
foims other than arsenate. K. V% Thimann 

The buffer capacity of aea water. Philip H. Mitchdl 
Aud Norris W. Rakestraw. Biol. BuU. 65, 437^1 
( 11)33) . — By detg. the chaiu^e in pw of COi'-free sea water 
on adding a kuown quantity of acid, a corfectioo chart 
IS worked out for use with the Thompson and Bonnar 
iiu*thod (C. A. 25, 6863) of detg. buffer capacity. This 
(oriection covers the true noncorbonatc buffering and 
also the effects of chloAde on the indicator, etc. While 
there was found in general an increase in buffer capacity 
with depth, thte was sometimes absent. The ratio d 
Iniffer capacity to total chloride, the ’’specific buffer 
taimdty,” increased from Cape Cod southward toward 
the Caribbean and was somswhat higher in the Pacific 
tlian in the Atlantic. Its average was about 0.119. 

K. V. Thimann 

Graphksl cemputatiott af loguBhiiiic mean tanapeiatare 
diffarenee. A. J. V. Underwood. Ind. ChomiA 9, 167-70 
( i')3.^)k-«-Charts and the mathtmaticB on which they are 
loiisuiicted are given. B. C. A. 

Aasettepf and the pmparalfon of mna competmds. 
1 lUheewiet-Eubkowski. RmwmM urns. 12, 667-75 
f19;i2)«-<--Theoretisal. B> C. A. 

Cattoehann soli films far alide lantana. Rosa Bonar, 
Moyd lisnar and Sari C. H. Paviea. /. Ckem, Sdmeotiou 
10, 98^(1963).-nA Geliophane rdll film can be quickly 
made fMa thin com* wrapptaff CeUophane by the ime of 
carbon-paner typthg er by pen drawtaig . A coethod of 
ii\iiig the C-paper vmting on Cellophaiie te desoribed. 

W% M. B. 

GeataaBim anmnmah far weaMre ahnnMi uuonla* 
meMtoteSS^^ elia^ MfisTBtetta. /. 


atom or kernel with atoms, atom groups or mote, joined 
to it by dectro-, sieric or ’’mixed” valences. 

Janet E. Austin 

The dynamica of liquid oyatals. P. J. Bouma. Arch, 
nmlond. sd. lOA, 219^(1933).— The dielec, lom of 
liquid crystals of p-oxoxyamsole was measured by means 
of a resonance-coupled circuit. The curve of loss ev. Ire* 
^ quency shows a max. The max. frequencies increased 
' from 7 X 10* to 2 X 10* Hertz with increase in temp, from 
113 ’’to 124^. An increase in max. frequency with temp.was 
found also for the solid state except that a slimp max. 
appealed at the m.p., 110”. To dct. the sp^ with which 
the swarms of liquid crystals change their ortentatfam, 
messuraments were made of the penneability in a chang- 
ing magnetic field, of the cond. in chan^ng magnetic 
and dec. fidds, and of the didec. loss in a const, magnetic 
8 field. P. S. Roller 

Voriatloa with temperature of the mgpMo birafriag* 
enae and the disperaioii of phanyl athyl susclnste. Ren^ 
Lucas, Msred Schwob and Antoine Ooldet. ConM. 
rend. 198, 72-4(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5225-— Data on the 
Keir effhet in Ph Bt soednate ara given in the temp, 
range —6^-107.5*. To expisin the disperaioii of the mag* 
netic birefringence at lesat 8 forms of the aubstance must 
be MNimed, m trhidi one has neg. birefringence. 

7 A. B. F. Duncan 

The dielectite pdaiization of hydrodiloric add in sohi- 
tien. IL B snaena> ethyl teemUto and ethyiane di- 
chloride na aolvaiita. Fred Faiftnother. /. Okem. Boc. 
1932, 1641^; cf. C. A. 28, 13*.— Previoua mU. <ef. 
C, A. 26, 8366) on the didec. pslarintion of HCfin lain, 
were extended to indude BtBr and Q&Gii ae edtenta, 
and edth improved tedmic a further aeries of measure- 
asittta in CA was made* Results for tolas, in BtBr and 
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CtHiClt lead to values of elec, moment almost identical 
with Zahn’s value (C. A. 19, 426) for gaseous HCl: in 
BtBr 1.02 X and in CtH4Clt 0.97 X 10^^* compared 
with 1.03 X 10*** e. s. u. M* McMshon 

Moleeular polaiizatioiis of nitrobenzeno in various 
aolvont•at25^ H. O. Jenkins. Molars 133, 106(1934) .— 
Dielec, consls., ds. and ns of dil. solna. of PhNOi were detd. 
in some solvents at 25'*. The dielec, const, of the solvent, 
the total polarization of PhNOt at infinite diln., the sum 
of atom and orientation polarization, electron polarization 
and the apparent elec, moment arc given for solns. of 
PhNOs in n-hexaue, cyclohexane, decalin, CCU, CoHe, 
CSi and CHCU. The total polarization of PhNOb is 
proportional to the dielec, const, of the solvent. 

Gerald M. Petty 

The dielectric properties of chlorinated biphenyls. A. 
H. White and S. O. Morgan. 7. Franklin Inst. 216, 
6!15-44(1933). — The diclcc. const, and loss factor for 4 
com. mixts. of chlorinated biphenyls are plotted as 
functions of temp, for various frequencies in the region 
of anomalous dispersion. The temp, at which the material 
should be used for low loss and high diclt*c. const, de- 
pends on the frequency and is just above the range at 
which anomalotis dispersion begins. Louis Goldman 
Variations in the specific heat of gases with pressure. 
£. Burlot. Mem. poudres 25, 314-35(1932-3:1). — 
math, discussion of the errors and necessary corrections 
for ealens. that involve high temps, and high pressures 
simultancoitsly, as in explosive reactions. A. J. P. 

Effect of pressure on the spontaneous inilaiiunation 
of hydrocarbons. M. Neumann and V. Kstrovich. 
Nature 133, 105-6(19:14). — Inflammation of tlic mixt. 
CiHii + 80j is shown graphically from 5 to 112 cm. pres- 
sure, and 200** to 880^. There is a kink in the curve at 
.■yv 05 cm. At higher pressures, ignition is probably due 
to the oxidation of an aldehyde or other intermediate 
oxygenated product ; at lower pressures, conditions favor 
a d^nnpn. into IL, CO, CH4, etc.; these require much 
higher temps, for inflammation. Gerald M. Petty 
The states of aggregation. K. F. Herzfeld and Maria 
Gocpperl -Mayer. J. Chem. Phyncs 2, 38-45(1934). — 
Methods of investigating pos.sib]e states of aggregation 
are discussed and a simplified onc-dimensionul nickel i.s 
introduced. It was possible to find the exact equation 
of state, but in this case a single (gaseous) state exists. 
No progress could l>e made in the understanding of the 
liquid state. Allen S. Smith 

The conductivity of insulating liquids or poor con- 
ductors in thin layers. Variations with temperature. 
ThWse Meyer. Ompt. rend. 198, 160-3(1934). — ^The 
sp. conductivities of 18 org. liquids were deld. at ordinary 
temp. The values ranged from 8 X 10 “ " mho for parofiin 
oil to 2 X 10~~^ mho for CsHiOH. Further, the varialum 
of the resistivity of 5 of the substances (aniline, chloro- 
benzene, glyc*erol, glycol and paraffin oil) with temp. 
(— lOO* to -h60®) was studied. The results obtained are 
briefly discussed. ReulKn Roseman 

Liquids of high refractive index. B. W. Anderson and 
C. J. Payne. Nature 133, 66 7(1934). -The range of the 
toUd-reflc*ctomcter type of refractometer can be extended 
to the limit of the n of the glass by use of: (i) a 22% 
soln. of tctraiodocthylene in methylene iodide with sul- 
fur, nv 1.81; (^) phcnyldiiodoarsine, no * 1.843; 
(.7) Sc monobromide mixed witli methylene iodide cotUg. 
S, ffD > 1-90. Victor Hicks 

An aroUcation of a new method, due to Professor 
Albert Orifflths, of determining a small change in the 
densit7 of a liquid. P. C. Vincent. Proc. Phys. Soc. 
(London) 45, 833-5(1033). — Very small changes in the d. 
of HflO due to the dissolving of glass were detected. 

H. F. Johnstone 

Measurements of the surface tension of carbon tetra- 
chloride at low temperatures. T. Alty and G. P. Clark. 
Can. J. Research 10, 129-83(1934).— The variation of 
the surfdee tension of CCU with temp, was detd. with 
considerable accuracy between +12® and — 10®, 

T. W. Shipley 

The moleculsr structure of ice end liquid water. B. 


L. Kinsey end O.L.SponBler. Proe. Phys. See. (London) 
45, 768-79(1933): cf. C. A. 27, 4998.— On the basis of 
x-ray daU a new lattice is oropoied that accounts for the 
existence of a polymer and many of the abnmnal prop- 
erties of ice and water. The structure contains the units 
H'*’ and Hi*Ofe, the latter built so that 3 H ions lie at the 
comers of an equilateral triangle in the plane midway be- 
tween them, and perpendicular to the line of centers of 
the 2 O ions. It consists of neutral chains of H-HiOi 
extending parallel to the c-axis. Polarization effects ac- 
count for the instability of dihydrd under pressure, and 
other properties. At the m, p., besides di.ssocn. into 
monohydrol, clustm of variable size of the 2 types of 
mol. ore the mobile units. The angle between the c- 
axis and the line joining an O with the H in the 
unit is apptox. 30®. Xhe effect of the lattice on this angle 
is small, but the effect on the i^larization of the O is 
large, and is such as to increase it nearly 3-fold over its 
value for isolated dihydrol (cf. C. A. 22, 895; 24, 766). 

H. P. Johnstone 

The crystalline structure of thallium fluouUcate. M. 
Tabct. Gass. chim. ital. 63, 679-80(1933). — Pure Tb- 
(SiPe)! was prepd. by addn. of Tli(COi)i to H^iF«, with- 
out continuing to neutralization (to avoid decompn. of 
the SiFi ion), and pptn. with EtOH. It is anhyd., and 
does not lose wt. at KX)** (in agreement with Werther (J 
prakt. Chem. 92, 131(1864)) and contrary to KuMmann 
(Compt. rend. 58, 1037), and Nickles (/. pkarm. Chem 
41, 32(1866)). ROntgenographic exi^n. (powder 

method) showed that it has the same structure as K^PtCU, 
with a * 8.60 and a theoretical d. of 5.72. C. C. D. 

The structure of the hypophosphite group as determined 
from the crystal lattice of ammonium hypophosbhite . 
W. H. Zachoriasen and K. C. L. Mooney. /. Chem 
Physics 2, 34-7(1934). — Tlie crystal structure of NIL- 
HtPOs was examd. to det. the size and shape of the 
HsPOi group. This group* has the shape of a distortefi 
tetrahedron in which 2 corners are occupied by O atoms 
and the other 2 by H atoms. The IliPOs r^ical may 
be visualized as consisting of ions (Hj "P^^Oi”*)* witli 
inlerat. distances of 1.51 A. for P-0 and 1.5 A. for P fl 
with angles between the lK>nds of 120® and 93®, resp. 

Allen S. Smith 

Crystal structure of tenorite (cupric oxide). G. TunclJ, 
E. Posnjak and C. J. Ksanda. J. Wash. Acad. Sa. 23, 
195-8(1^3). — ^The unit monnclhiic cell has Oo 4.6(>, ba 
3.40, fo 5.09 A., all =*:0.02 A. ; p 99®30' * 30'. B. C. A 

The fine structure of the isomeric hydrocarbons quater 
phenyl and triphenylbenzene. Eduard llcrtel and Glmmx 
H. R5m(*r. Z. physik. Chem. B23, 226-34(1933).- 
Quaterphenyl is monocUnic; J» >■ 8.14, Jb ^ 5.r)4, 
/„ » 18.4 A.; — 97®; the space group is Cjj,. Two 

mols. of symmetry G lomi the elementary cx*ll. synt- 
Triphenylbenzene forms rhombic bip3rraiiiids; « 11.2, 
Jb - 19.8, Jo - 7.6, A.; the space group is Fj® atul 
there arc 4 mols. of symmetry C, in the unit ct41. 

G. M. Muri>hy 

Crystal structure of 1,3,5-triphenylbenzene. KaLlileeti 
Lonsdale. Nature 133, 67(1934). — Piezoelec, nicasuto 
ments show that the struct uic proposed by Hertel and 
Romer (preceding abstract) is not correct in that ili‘ 
crystal class is orthorhombic pyramidal instead of ortho 
rhombic bipyramidal, and that (lUO) is the mol. plant 
of ssrmmetry instead of (010). Victor Hicks 

Crystal gtructure of carotenoids. G. Mackinney. J 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 4S8(1934J.-^lntcrplanar spacings an* 
given for carotene, xanthophyll, lutein and lircopene; ntt 
spacings longer thw 7.53 A were observed, though the 
range explored would have recorded up to 15 A. Absence 
of signiiumnt variation in pattern makes it improbabk 
that carotene takes up EtOH of crystn. Lutein and leaf 
xanthophyll do not differ significantly. Certain similar 
spacings suggest many common structural features ui 
these mols. C. J. West 

The drasity and the viscosity of titanium tetiadilpride 
Tatusiro Sagawa. Science Rspts. TSheku Imp. Um» • 
First 8er., 22, 959-71 (1933) .—The d. of TiCk was detd 
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over the temp, nuge —18.10” to 109.60”. The q>. vol. 
,s Vt - Vid + 9.6467 X 10-<l + 6.026 X 10-»l* + 5.94 
X 10“***), where V% - 0.66773. The ooeff. of vieooiity 
IS 0.007921 c. g. s. unite at 20” and 0.007458 at 25”. 

P. T. Newsome 

The adsorptlim of carbon tetrachloride on carbon and 
the activation of carbon. Walter Lemcke and Ulrich 
Hofmann. Angm. Chem. 47, 37 >43 (1934) .—An auto- 
matic app. is described for making vapor adsorption iso- 
ihems. The adsorption of CCU by pure C prepns., such 
as activated charcoals, C Yrom reduced CO, lampblack 
and graphites was examd. The capillary condensation 
of CQi upon C takes phuw only near the satn. pressure, 
'rhe considerable condensation at small pressures, con- 
trary to Kubelka, is not to be explained by capillary 
rondensation, but rather by the L^rngmuir-Volmer con- 
ception, in which the smtgfce forces of the C bind the 
vapors in a two-dimensional adsorption layer. The ad- 
sorptive power of the individual carbons before and alter 
dctivation parallels that of dissolved substances like 
methylene blue and phenol. The increased adsorptive 
power of activated carlKms after activation is caused by 
increased accessible crystal surface. The decrease in 
adsorptive power of fiiiely ground C^lon graphite after 
.ictivation was attributed to smoothing of the surface by 
the exposed individual crystals and more rapid consump- 
tion of the small crystals. 'Hie hysteresis of the isotherms 
for some activated carbons which was observed in the 
rcgiciti of inten^iediate pressures is connected with the 
vol. incH'asc during adsorption and explamed as a dilation 
of the grain pores of the carbon. Thirty-two references. 

Karl Kammcrmcycr 

Adsorption of hydrogen aulflde hy activated alumina. 
C. H. Bayley. Can. J, Research 10, 19-23(19.34).— Ad- 
sorption of HaS on a com. sample of ‘‘activated AUOi*' 
was measured by the d3maniic and the static methods. 
The adsorption is affected by puor heating of the AI1O3 to 
\aiiuus temps., bintig a max. when the temp, of prior 
heating is J. W. Shipley 

Effect of time on alcohol and ether aorption by silica 
gels. LAszl6 l^inoky and Vilmos Ncr4th. Matematik. 
Termfseettud, Urtesito 49, 57.'V 91(1932) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
-The velcKity of sorption steadily decreases for 
f)o(h EtsO and EtOH. 3'hc heat of sorption diminishes 
ihc sorption velocity. Gels can be evaluated according 
to (a) sorption capacity and (b) .sorption velocity. The 
gils examd. were (1) Borsig, (2) one made from SiCU, 
i.i and 4) 2 3-mm. and 0.5-2>min. gels* of Deutsche 
Kolloidgcs. and (fj and ii) S. "A” and S. gels of F. 
Ilcnnann (4) showed large sorption velocity and (1) had 
a low max. sorption capacity. The others showed no 
gn»at differences. S. S. de Fin&ly 

So-called negative adsorption and vapor-]^essure 
isotherms of permutites and clays. Paul Sz^eti.* Kol- 
Und-BeiheJU 38, 99-176^3933),— Neg. adsorption (water- 
landing) and vapor-pressure isot herons of permutites and 
rUvs satd. with H, Li, Na, NH4, K, Mg, Ca, Sr and Ba 
icins were detd. The isotherms were interpreted in terms 
mI internal structure differences of the substances. Neg. 
culsorption occurred both from electrolyte and nonelec- 
(tolyte solus. At the same vapor tension, the water con- 
tint of the permutites is always greater than that of the 
iliys. Frank Urban 

Crystal adsorption by aobstratea. G. I. Finch, A. G. 
OiiarrcU and J. S. Roebuck. Nature 133 , 28(1934). — 
J welve successive layers of Zn were condensed on polished 
Cu. In 11 of these the ctyst. electron-diffraction pattern 
that was evident on first deposition disappeared on stand- 
ing. Similar layers deposited on cryst. or etched sur- 
fcircs were permanent. This is conridered as exptl. proof 
of the existence of the Beilhy layer. Gregg M. Evans 
Kinetics of reaction and adsorraon la the qrstem diver- 
oxygen. Arthur F. Benton and Leonard C. Drake. /. 
Iw. Chem. Soc. 56, 255-63(1934).— Tlie rate of reaction 
ot Ot and finely divided Ag to form AgtO at temps, of 
and above is eg^, in cc. per hr. per mm. pressure, 
to 7.2 X lO’s-'it.ooo/Rr* the rate of decompn. of the oxide 
1.9 X Both rates are independent 


of the extent of oxidation of samples contg. 0,3-10% O. 
The difference between the energies of activation of oxide 
formation sad decompn. corresponds to the known heat 
of formation of AgsO. Ph3rs. adsorption of Oi by Ag oc- 
curs at — 183”. Activated adsorption occurs in the range 
0-200”. Hie limiting satn. value of this latter type 
of adsorption was approx, const, between 150” and 200”. 
The energies of activation for the activated adsorption 
and desorption processes were found to be 12.7 and 28.4 
kg.-cal., resp. No trend in these energies of activation 
as a function of the amt. of O adsorbed was detectable. 

P. H. Emmett 

Effect of sorbed water on the i^ysical properties of 
as^stos and other fibers, with special reference to re- 
silience. L. M. Ptdgeon and A. Van Winsen. Can. J. 
Research 10, 1 18(1934); cf. C. A. 19, 769 ; 27, 5230.— 
Relative humidity exerts a definite effect on the phys. 
properties of asbestos. An. app. was devised in which 
a mass of fiber could be impressed in such a way that the 
vol., pressure and relative humidity of the sample were 
known at any time. The effect of sorbed water on as- 
bestos ts to increase the apparent d. and to decrease com- 
pressibility and resilience. The major controlling fai'tor is 
facilitation of slipping of fibers over one another by sorption 
of water. Since no fiber unit can be obtained with asbestos, 
the filxfr bundle must fie considered and the stiffness of 
such a bundle depends on the ease uf slipping of its com- 
ponents and hence 011 relative humidity. This fact is of 
prime importance in the testing of asbestos where humidity 
exerts a direct effect on the screen test. Cotton and wool 
fibers were examd., and a definite effect of humidity was 
demonstrated. J. W. Shipley 

The physicoGhemical phenomenon of the wettiu re- 
sistance of peat to water. M. V. Chapek. KoUoid-Z. 
66, 91-5(1934). — Dry peat is not wetted by H*0 but is 
readily wetted by org. liquids. The heat uf wetting in 
olc.-HiO solus, increases with HtO content up to 8HfO: 
2EtOH, where it is no longer wetted. 'Phe heat uf wetting 
in CfHft is small; the results indicate a hydrophilic 
surface. Extn. with C«He-KtOH fiefure drying docs not 
change the resistance; hence wax or resin content is not 
the significant factor (cf. Ramann, C. A. 6, 1197, 1337). 
After evacuation, dried peat is wetted by HiO and the 
heat of wetting is 13.7 cal. per g. The wetting resistance 
is therefore due to a strongly adsorbed air film (cf . Khren- 
l>erg and Schultzc, C. A. 9, 1142). The film is firmly ad- 
sorbed, since the wi'tting resistance is not changed 
even after adsorption of H9O vapor to 32.67%. Peat 
is tenned an “aerophilic" powder. Arthur Fleischer 

The problem of watti^ and porosity. Adsotption and 
complete heats of wetting on powders of various grain 
sizes. Boris V. U'in and A. Kisi4cv. KollM-Z. 66, 28- 
4U(1934). — Expts. were made with a wood charcoal, 
steam-activated at 000”, 2% ash, dried at 175”, and care- 
fully screened. Results are given for the fractions, 0.68 
mm. (I), and 0.15 mm. (VII) av. particle size. Adsorp- 
tion of It and of propionic, vderic and hcptylic acids was 
detd. at 30” up to 36 millimol. |^r 1. The time to 
reach adsorption cquil. decreases with grain size. With 
aiarse grains, Traube’s rule is reversed at high conens. 
For the 2 fractions, the ratios of the amts, adsorbed are 
const, over the whole range and are: Vn/I, propionic 
1.071, It 1.048, valeric 1.098 and heptylic acid 1.108. 
The heats of wetting at 14-17” in IltO, isoarayl ale., 
CtHiOH, propionic acid, nitrobenzene and heptylic ac^ 
were followed accuratdy over a time period in an adialiatic 
calorimeter, the heats of wetting increasing in the order 
named. The time for complete wetting increases with 
the mol. vol. of the adsorbate and decreases with in- 
creased heat of welting. The ratios of heats of wetting, 
Vn/I, are for ptopionic acid 1.061 and heptylic l.llO. 
In considering these results with the adsorption measure- 
ments, the heal of wetting per millimol. adsorbed is const, 
and hence, the activity of the surface is independent of 
grain size. Arthur Ploischer 

Fhyalcil diemistiy of wettiiig phenomena and flotation 
pfoooaoos. XZ. P. Rebinder, Marie Lipetz, Marie 
Rimskaya and A. Ttuibman. KeUM-Z. 65, 208-83 
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(1088); of. C. a. U. #404; as« 630: 36, 6a8f Tatamdi l 
C.a>33,6368: 8^46W36|66t6>— 1mdagrM«fMttia( 
or fNlMtiye wtiting. it defined at eofmf$ 0 

It tht contMt angle. It It easfiy meatum niienji Ugiddt 
of max. polarity differeneet, ttich at H|0 and CiHy am 
need. To mtature B, a drop of liqtdd it canfuUy jUMed 
ofi Of below a i^olithed mineral turface immarted in tha 
other liquid. The angle is detdi by projgctioa on a tcraan 
or ftrom a photograph. The value of l0 dependt on tha « 
order of tmmertlon» Bn representing a drop of nonpolar * 
liquid at a surface wetted^ bv a polar, and At the reverse. 
The difference, — Bn is a, the static wettl^ hsrsteretis, 
which is reproducible and ind^endent of time. For 
values of B between G and +!• the surfam is hydrophilic; 
for values between 0 and -*-l| hydrophobic. Various min- 
erals are arranged in a table . The most hydropho^ surface 
is shown l>y pure paraffin. Diamond is hydrophUio an oon« 
trasl to graphite; hard surfaces usually are hydrophilic. 3 
On calcination al 1000**, talc increases in hardness and be- 
comes hydrophilic. Easily oxidised surfaces, such as 
sulfide, are hydrophobic when cleaved under beiisene. but 
hydrophilic When cleaved under wattf, because of an 
oxide-film fonnation. The value|of B depends on the 
conen. of surface-active eompd. in the liquid. In general, 

B decreases with increase in eonen., tending to reach a 
max. al max. adsorption and showing an inversion point, 
s. from initially hydrophilic to hydrophobic. Detn. ^ 
of Inversion conens. permits a quant, comparison of the 
flotation activity of various reagents. B changes may also 
be applied tci the study of surface reactions caused by (1) 
electrolytes as in depressing or activating and (2) oriented 
adsorptkm. At mineral-watei-air sut faces only un- 
disBoed. hiolsv are effective while the ions arc the effective 
agents at the surface mineral-water-benxene. X. The 
depenflsnea of wettabili^ on the adsorption of flotation 5 
reageiits. (Wetting isotherms at the interface minenl- 
Mtef-air.) P. Kebmder, Marie Lipetz and Marie 
Rimskaya. Ibid* 66, 40-^(1034} . — ^To measure wettina, 
B, the polished mineral surface is dipped in an aq. or Cf H« 
snln. for fi lOm., dried with clean filter paper, and then a 
drop of liquid ciirefully brought to the surface. The value 
of Bit chains with the riHicn. of surface-^tive reagent 
and inversiem points, change from hydrophilic to hydro- 
phobic surface, are found at eoncnsv.O.Ol'-O.OOOl’^^, used in 6 
flotation practice. On paraffin isoamyl xanihate is nearly 
as active aa amyl ale., indicating a purely physicochem. 
orientation. Oti malachite, the oriented xanthate layer is 
chemically fixed, causing a greater activity of the xanthate 
over the ale. The some occurs srith soaps on alk. earth or 
fixidized minerals. Where chem. fixation occurs at a 
surface Bit changes in the manner indkatedi while Bu de- 
iTeases very slightly in contrast to the behavior at the inter- ^ 
face, miHcral-HtO-CtHt. From theoretical considerations 
of wetting forces the necessary condition for flotatiem is 
that 0 > 0. Too fine grinding of particles hinders flotation 
by a particle hydration. Mfidized malachite surfaces 
arc made hydrcq^bic by xanthate adsorption but not by 
fatty acid adsorption. **()vcroiling’* or decreased 
flotation due to excess reagent is caused by the fonnation 
of a second aiLsorption film with a reverse orientatiem, 
making the surface hydrophobic. Arthur Fleischer 8 
The affect of f oraipi aubstanoes on tha wettablliW of 
dialnicsla by water. L. J. Weber and A. C. Chatterji. 
KtaUM^Beihi^te 38, 41S^^8(1083). — ^The wetting of 
anthraoeste by solus, of formic to uadecylie acids; naph- 
thalene by solns. of MeOH to hexadecyl ale, ; pheuanthrena 
by aolns. of Me to Am aCelate was detd. The Traube 
hOniDlonMis-aeries rule is valid up to a certain higher mem- 
ber of tM series. Various polar and nonpolar substances 
were added to naphthalene water. They were <fleic ^ 
add, C«H«. PhMc, xyletie, benzyl ale., FhNOi, PhNH^ 
ffi-toliiidenB, l,3t4-«34idine. PhOHi m-, P^xvkA, 
bniMEonitrile, Me salimate, resocoiiiol, MeiO^ MeBtCO, 
parafiSn, pentane, Cflik CHd#, CCU. The polar sub- 
stances favored Writing. The addn. of polar and non- 
pMfir taibetances to nmlm mqihtlwlane (Me add, benmic 
add, p-nitrabetamic lidd* nlMMizene, aniline, p-nitre- 
anilhie, oCQrl Ucti hdmdecirl alCiH paiiSffifi) showed that 
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K. Adam and jTo. F* MiUeri Proe* Bay. Sot. (London) 
A142, 401-16(1083); cf. C. A. 27» 3662.— Dmad. surfai^ 
films of 12-22-C fatty adds were studied in detail ovalr ilu 
complete range of oddity between strong alamli and dil 
add, especially on the oik. side. Blectrdytk disaocii 
progressively increasi^ from neutral to alk. soins. Gau.s( «- 
a Very marked docrease in lateral adhesion both in con- 
densed and in axpimded films, Minor cm. affects of buffci 
salts on this adhesion ore also found. Collapse occurs, to 
ulframicroscopic aggregates, on the more alk. sdn., but 
this is prevented if strotig conens. (3 N) or salt are present 
Biniol. films are not formed. Conens. of salt sufficient 
to retard collapse on alk. solns. tend to increase the &i/( 
of the end jproups, probably by adsorption of cations 
The change in naclriflg of the condensed films from dose 
packed chdito (alk. solns.) to dose-packed heads, usualh 
occurs within a small pn range, the exact val u e of whu h 
depend*^ somewhat on the buffers present. SIX. Effect 
of alknline sdufloas on films with various end groups 
Ibid, 416-22. — Unimol. films of dibasic ' acids HOOC 
(CHi)i,.COOH (a * 32; 24; 20); ocUulecylmaioiiik* acui 
CisI^.CH.(COOH)i, alkylphenols, CnHi»+i 
(n "■ 18; 16; 12); stearylresorcind, CifHt»C0.Cill40H > 
(1:3:4); Mo palmitate; and various nitriles dqow a 
ittarked decrease in lateral adhesion, when the all^ of 
the solo, is changed so as to ionize the end groups. 8nli 
stances with nonionizable. end groups do not show tins 
effect. Gtroiig soda soltis. tend to increase the size of ilu 
carboxyl or i:^enoiic groups al the end o! the mol. Films 
of Me palmitate are fairly rapidly hydrolyzed on 2 N 
NaOH. XX. Suifaen potantial measurements on nitriles 
N. K. Adam and J. B. Harding. Ibid, A143, 104 Jl 
(1933). — Surface potential measurements of unimol. films 
of nitriles (contg. 14-22 total C atoms, induding the C m 
the end CN group) indicate a max. value of p, calcd. fnnti 
the simple Helmholtz equation, only about 1/7 of tbt 
dipde moment of the nitrile group as obtained by otlut 
methods. Thr effective didec. const, of the surrounding 
of the film md. is pibbably of the order of 7. The ticuisi 
tSon between eondenaed and expanded films is heU-ro 
geneous with the nitriles. Prank Uibaii 

Hie action of diminiahed pressure in the fonnation of 
liqnid dropa on the surface of the eame liquid. L. 1) 
Mahajltn. KoUM^. 66, 22^(1034); cf. C. A. 25, H, 
26, 896k 8164; 28» 398^>‘.— At bmometric pressure of 43) 
mm. and with HsO at primary drops failed to form and 
secondary drops formed only with great difficulty. Undu 
nice condilions al 566 mm. both kinds formed. Tin 
exptC. cemfirm tlie e arlier work. Arthur Fleischei 

Bleetroldnetioo, Xm. The relation between stream 
lag potential and applied pressure. Henry B. Bull 
KbUM^. 66» 20-2(1984): cf. C. 26, 2632. -Hi 
streaming poMtsal of NaCl solns., 0.00001 i7, in H/O, 
and HiO'dsoprepyl ale. were detd. 
methods ontlined by Bttis^ and Ewanzig (cf, C A 
24, 3160; 2fi, 8714) except for the substitution of Pyn v 
for Jena ghun napillaries. -Platting the streaming po 
tential ss. pressure gave straight lines that pass through 
the origin. This confirms the Smoludiowsl^-Helmboitz 
equation end contendieta B. and E.’s results showing ^ 
^SMfe of eleetroldnctic potential with pressure. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Detentinlag file ooncentratian frediaiit in the ultra- 
oentitfnge^. Ole Lamm. iWnm 132, 820-1(1033).- 
A new rsfeaetioa method gives a direct measurement ul 
the eenan. fradisnt. Helefi S, Hopfield 
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p. F. ym VctauM ami Naognm attt, JMMM?. 96, i 
1-11(1M4).-*A tube ai vpMdtl to be diepened is a^. 
from ilie di^miiig agent by a seal which loosens when a 
hi|d& passsure davdcm in the tube. Three conditions 
are set forth: (1) when att of the eompd. in the tube is 
veporisad prior to cap]oaion» (2) when part is vapor and 
tort liquid and (8) when the tube is filled with liquids 
so that practicaUy no vapor is present. Condition 1 is 
sdniilar m principle to the method used in oondensing ^ 
vapora to obtain colloid solnB. but provides a great ^ 
instantsaeoussupersatn. The latter cases are accompanied 
by gesrser acticm and sol formation is partly by mech. 
dispendon. Stable dil. solwof S* Se and Hg were prepd. 

In no case were gas bubbles observed. The stability is 
due to the formation of water«sol. compels. In the former 
HfS and HiSe were evident. Wit^ Hg* the stabilizing 
sd. factor is probably deffaed from a small quantity of 
urg. matter from the seal used. In all cases the stable j 
sols were those diowing an increase in color on standing. 

Arthur Fleischer 

The auapenaion effect. G/^Wiegner. H. Pallmann. A. 
Musierovricz and J. Alboreda. Polish Agr. Forestal Ann, 
28, 328-66(368-6 in German) (1082); cf. C. A.24.6200.— 
bxplallation of the suspension effect must be based upon 
the following exptl. results: Addn. of the dispersed phase 
to a satd. dispmion medium causes a rise in the H-ion 
.Lctivity. The cause of this rhe is the diqiersed particle. ^ 
The effect can be detd. by means of a qttiahydrone» a H 
or a glass electrize, and is, therefore, a nonnal phenomenon 
oi medium or Highly dispersed systems. The activity of 
the satd. dispersion medium is const, and indepen^nt 
(li the abs. amt. of the su8|>ended phase. Kxtn. of the 
solid phase with fresh solvent does not free the particle 
from the acidified agent. Hence the auspension effect is 
( meed by H ions ad^rbed by the dispersed phase. The 5 
Litter, consisting of monoucs or primary particles (mi- 
I'elles), is composed and characterized by 3 components: 

1 1 ) the ultraimcrone, (2) the compact inner laytar, and 
i:i) the loosely attached outer layer of ions. The ultra- 
iiiicrone is the carrier of the <±cm. properties. This 
i enter attracts ions of the same dec. charge by secondary 
v«ilfnces, these ions forming the inner layer and traas- 
li tring thdr charge to the ultramicrone. The inner layta: 

.it tracts from the medium ions of an opposite elec, charge, 6 
forming the outer layer, which is partly mobile and ex* 
ti< flits a partial reactivity. In aq. media H and OH ions 
1 ike part in the formation of both layers. In case the 
iiiuvlle is dcctroncg. the H ions prerat in tjic outer layet 
.111' able to give dectromotive inveraomotive effects. 

J. Wiertdok 

CoUdid chamical basis of photo-aniaotropy. Fritz 
W cigert and Josef Matulis. Kmoid-BtilufU 38, 834r411 _ 
U *133) .—Review. Frank Urban 

The aging oi araenie sulfide eola under the influence of 
light, mhility diengee of ade with reepect to eloctro- 
iytes. V. KreeUnskaya. /Cd/oid-Z. 66, 58rff2(19^) ; cf . 
i A,2Z, 1884; 28, 36U*.— Three A^Si sols with empirical 
(ompns. (1) 4Aa&.9As30», (2) 6A8iSi.l3A8iOi, (8) 
2A.sA.7HiS, and oonens. 0.9M5, 0.205 and 2.03 g. per 1., 
n ^p., were exposed to light for 8-13 days. The ooagu* 
(dfion conens. by Ba, H, K and Na dilorkles were detd. 9 
hi fore and after exposure, in the latter case after atering 
oil the pptd. S. All sote ixicreaaBd in stability to Ba; 

1 tiud 2 showed increased stability to Na and K, while 3 
ik (Teased in etability; 1 and 2 deereaaad in stahilily to 
nci while 2 diowed a alight incieaee. The coagulation 
cfincns. of Ba and K chlorides increased with ad ooncu.; 
kir HQ it remained const. Increase in HtAsGi to the 
iniLTiiiioeller hqukl acted like dfln. becanar insd. Bat* 
lAsOi), was fanned. The behavior was further com- ^ 
plicated by the fonnatlon of S sd, whfah incm^ the 
*** iiritivky to ooegulation. Arthur Firi a cher 

The thenootaamk otpdllbfliim In ffka ccyelBl atate. 

1) Belrar. KolhU^. 66, 61-7(198^; dt. C. A, 20, 
‘2107; 21, 26U); 25, 2614, 4166; 27, IW8, 2872.— «>!• 
*^vstal plnldeta, frown by dow dtffiidon of Ft;KNQi)t 
KI adns., ware of 4 colon by in c kl en t light, green, 
kliie, me and vMet, and trmiKidtted light, the map. 


G owpl ao M W t aiy eolori. The coloce indicate a stepwiee 
growth, each chaugB rigiraaeatitig about 300 mp. Bvapn. 
of mother liquor in the presence of platdets produced a 
fog of submioraiia which on complete evapn. left a green 
film on the crystals. The change m particle sire of ground 
pptd. BsSOi, BaFi, Sr 904 , Fbli, and natural barytes and 
fluorspar sunpended in HiO, on standing and on stirrina, 
gave complin curves wi& max. and min. Partidc 
growth in not simply a md. adn. process. The results 
confirm the mosaic theory of real crystals. A. F. 

Study of the stability of metallic ofgano*aol8. Wolf* 
gang Ostwald, J. K. Khlers and H. Erbring. KoUtnd- 
Beikefie 38. 337-83(1933).— The method ^ oscillatory 
dispersion of Ag in org. dispersion media was further 
developed for the purpose of obtaining quantitatively re- 
producible results. The inversion time, t. the time 
in sec. during which oscillatory dispersion may talm dace 
before coagulation occurs, is the moat repitMlucible mea- 
sure of sol fonnation and stability. It is more character- 
istic than inversion conen . The inversion timo and comm. , 
also the dispersion velocity, were detd. as functions of 
tetnp. and voltage. The dispersiim media were mixts. 
of polar and non-polar liquids (BtgO, PI1NO3, MeOH, 
KtOH, PrOH, BuOH and MeiCO, in QHa), and mixts. 
of 2 polar liquids (PhNOi, H9O, MeOH, BlOH, PrOH. 
iso-AmOH and a-hexyl ole. in BttO) . Three to four types 
of curves were obtaiiusl (inversion time U * compiu of 
mixt.). In the simplest case, BlfO-CiHe, U m hy/cluor 
U ■■ k\\/c mV*®, where e is the percentage compn. of 
mixt., c, diclec. const., m dipole moment, h and ki are 
consts. The case PhNOi-CtHa may be represented by the 
function U ■» 3 y/eP"t where P" is the orientation fmlariza- 
tion. An attempt was made to connect the stability rela- 
tions theoretically with the dielcc. properties of the disper- 
sion medium. Frank Urban 

Density of particles of a "copper** hydrosol. H. II. 
Paine and H. w. Shearsmitb. African /• Sci, 30, 127- 
31(1933).— Samples of colloidal Cu were prepd. by pass- 
ing an arc discharge between Cu electrodes under cond. 
water. The water used in the tests had a cond. of about 
0.6 X 10*® ohm cm. The ‘g). gravities of the 4 colloidal 
solns. were detd. by measuring the loss of wt. of a glass 
bulb in the solns. and in cond. HsO. The detns. were cor- 
rect within 1 part in 100,000. The colloidal particles could 
be Cu, CuiO, CuO or Cu(OH)t. If they are assumed to 
be Cu, the soln. contained 0.396 g. Cu per 1. (by titration 
with HNOi). The gravity of the soln. was calcd. to 
be 1.000362. For CuiO, the calcd. sp. gravity of the 
soln. was 1.000370, for CuO 1.000418 aud for Cu(OH)i 
1.000^. The observed value was 1.0004^, lying be- 
tween those for CuO and Cu(OH)9; the colloidal particles 
are assumed to be CuO or Cu(OH)j. Since the soln. }s 
brown and does not change upon boiling, the soln. is 
conridcred one of CuO particles. Three other similarly 
prepd. sohis. confirmed this conclusion. H. B. M. 

Ionic intnrehaage in sulfur sola. n. Effect of acids. 
Thomas R. Bohuu and Joseph J. Mitir. /. Chwn. Soc, 
1933, 1Q22-S.— Bupplemcnti^ the investigation of ionic 
iutcrchange in well-dislyzed S sols (Bolam and Bowden. 
C. A. 27, 649), undiolyzsd sols oi the same kind, contg. 
a greater amt. of scid were studied. Total coagulation 
occurred before the wbede of the B fan ww liberated, and 
it was estahliriied that the actual cation interchange was 
incomplete. The degree of replacement at the coagulat- 
ing point decreased with increase in acid conen., but its 
value proved independent of the nature of the cation of 
the oowalating sw, in opnfinnattoo of mevious work. 

IB geid Qonen. not only decreasea the amt. of H 
km Hbereted at the coagulating point, but also i n cre ased 
the GOOCH, of ealt necessary to secure this amt. of replace- 
ment. Thefonnerof there effects appears to be connected 
with the coagidating action of the add; the latter, with 
ita ao-callsd ^^antnganistic** action. Jerome Alexander 

Atiai of jntmg alomhiinn hydimdae gda. Prfcice 
Z. amrg. M§m. Ckm.ZHl ^74 
(UIS8)y--Tbe agiag of faraly pptd. A1<0 H)a under dil. 
NaOH was fpllowed by measuring the pn of the super- 
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naUnt NaOH aolti* The aging takes place in two diatiiict 
steps during the let of which x-ray examn. reveals for- 
mation of AlflOrH^ in the ppt. and during the 2nd 
AbOrSHfO. The ably, product of HiAlQi decreases dur- 
ing aging \xf nearly iVi powers of 10. P. L. Browne 
Coagiuatloii of colloids. VI. Viscosity variatioiis dnr- 
ing coagulation. Shridhar Sarvottsm Joshi and T. Mad- 
hab Menon. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10» 599-609(1933); 
cf. C. A. 28, 952^-~Viscosity changes during slow co- 
agulation of AssSi sols by KCl, KBr. Kl, KF, AlCla, 
ThCb and Th(NOi )4 were detd. Frank Urban 

Membrane equilibria. Aug. Boutaric. Rev. gen. sci. 
44p 633-7(1933).— A review. Frank Urban 

Formation of diromatic gels. Mike A. Miller. J. 
Chem. Education 11, 32(1034).— By the addn. of CHC1« 
to a chromatic emulsion a rigid gel is produced immedi- 
ately, without the process of creamiiw. Prank Urban 
Swelling peculiaritieB of gelatin nun and the appli- 
cation of me conclusions to the swelling of emulsion col- 
loids. J. Bollhagen. KoUaid^. 66, 76-a3(1934).— 
Gelatin film squares, 40 mm. on a side, were cut from sheets 
poured from 10-20% gelatin soln. pepd. by heating at 
55^ for 4 hrs. All squares were lightly curved; it was 
not possible to prep, absolutely plane surfaces. Change 
of curvature on wetting was noted (a) when the square 
was placed on the surface of HsO for a period, (b) when one 
side was breathed utMiti, and {c) when one side wa.s coated 
with petrolatum and the square placed in HiO. Under a, 
4 cases are noted: (1) for squares 0.05 mm. thick, the 
film first curves concave to the dry side, Type I curvature, 
and then changes to II, concave to the wet side, only to a 
.slight degree; (2) 0.13 0.17 nun., I is very strong, and 
cylindricsd surfaces are formed, 11 is very small; (3) 
0.17-0.43 mm., a sniaH I changing to 11 but not low- 
ing an intermediate plane phase. 1 he time for the change 
depends on thickness; (4) 1 min., u spherical curvature 
develops vntliout any sign of axes. The axis of n is per- 
pendicular to the axis of I. By method h for thicknesses 
0.1 -0.5 inm., cuivature 1 is produced, changing rapidly 
to n. By method r for 0.13-0.17 mm., curvature I 
changes to II, which then idmuges back to a I. Gelation 
changes vrere followed by a polarization microscope. An 
air-dry foil consists of numerous deformed particles 
originally spherical. On swelling, 2 stages occur: (1) 
an increase in 1 dimensiim and decrease in another in 
individual particle.s and (2) change in size of swelling 
particles. Arthur Fleischer 

The measurement of abnonnsl viscosities by means 
of the fsUing-bsll method. Foumio Hirata and Kiitchiro 
Kubo. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 37, Suppl. binding 
11-14(1934). — ^Thc viscosity of a very viscous soln. of 
rubber in xylene and the empirical formula for the ratio 
of the diam. of ball to the velocity of faU were detd. The 
abnormal viscosity of very viscous colloidal solns. can Ijc 
detd. by using balls of the same d. but different diams. 
The app. is described and expU. data are presented. 

Karl Kmmermcycr 

The effect of electric diarge on ffie viscosity of hydro- 
philic colloids. Ichiro Sakurada and Tadashi Nakashitna. 
KoUoid-Z. 66, 62-7(1934); cf. C. A. 23, 4340; 26, 6121; 
27, 5230. — Sp. vol., and the shape factor const., a, 
are derived by combining the genendized Einstein and 
Fikentscher-Msrk equations. The combined relation 
c/fiap. —(lOO/ofp) - (c/a),inwhichfisconcn.,ii.p- * Vr— U 
a^ Vr the relative viscosity, is a straight line from which 
values of a and w ere readily calcd. Addn. of NaCl to 
solns. of the Na salt of ccUuloseglyodlic acid causes a 
to drop rapidly until it reaches 2.5, while r remains 
practically unchanged. The value 2.5 is characteristic 
of wheri^ and umhorged particles. In solns. less than 
0.17 N in NaCl the increase in a must be due to particle 
charge. The change of charge by NaOH is less than by 
neutral salts. With change in temp., the behavior is 
complicated and difficult to understand. Starch solns. 
conUin «q>hcrical particles with hardly any charge. 
Gelatin sods vhow no relation between a, ^ and temp, 
and their particles may be nonspherical or highly charged. 

Arthur Fleischer 


The elsitte propeitiei of eoUodiiNi when towing. A. 
Pakdiver and M. Bnnin. KoUoid^. 

The rate of fall of ated balls, Vt to Vai in* diam. through 
6-20% nitroodluloae solns. in BWO and BtOH, wa<« 
detd. The min. sixe of ball at which no fall oectirs mea- 
sures roughly the dastic propertiea while the dope of the 
line, rate fr. size, measures the viscodty. The dastic 
limit, which depends on the load and rate of application, 
must be passed before the bdls sink. With increase in 
temp, ovet the range 15-33.5^, viscodty decreases whih 
the dastic limit remains const. With increase in conen., 
viscosity inc r eases while the elastic limit changes. If tht 
fall lube is vigorously shaken, viscosity decreases, indi- 
cating a thixotropic effect. On standing the origind value 
Is resumed. Quiurtz sand was added to show flow paths 
in short tubes under jiressure. In 20% soln. flow along 
the axis of the lube resembles solid flow while at the walls 
there is liquid flow. In long tubes, the rate-pressure lines 
are weakly curved. Collodion is not an ideal plastic 
substance. There is no adequate theory fur substances 
with variable viscosity, elastic limit and elastic modulus 

Arthur Fleischer 

Stntiflcatioa phenomena in pigni4iiit ,4»«ii eainifig cel- 
luloid films. Erwin Michlnickd. KoUoid--Z. 66, 84 U 
(1934). — ^To prep, homogeneous plates for x-ray analysis, 
McfCO solns. of celluloid to which graphite or metal 
powder is added arc poured on an unglazed clay surface 
coated with paraffin through which an air current is passed 
during (^ing. Good plates can also be obtained by in- 
corporating a small quantity of rosin and pouring on glass 
Ab%nce of stratification is detd. by microscopic examn 
of a vertical section and by elcc. coud. measurements of 
the upper and lower surfaces. The drying linic of\plat( s 
depends not on diln. but on the proportions of celluloid 
and metallic filler. Air inclusions have no effect. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Determination of electric charge and isoelectric pomt 
of fibeii. A. V. DumanskiY and O. A. Dumanskii 
KoUoid-Z. 66, 24-8(19^). — If a filler is suspended in 
a cuvette contg. distd. HsO and 2 Pt electrodes to which a 
cxinst. e. m. f. of about 100 v. is applied, the fiber bench 
toward one of the electrodes. On reversing the currcni, 
the fiber movement is reversed. This movement depends 
only on the charge of the electrode. For more exact 
expts. non -polarizable electrodes are used and are placi d 
in half-cells with a salt soln. of the same metal, with a 
KCl-agar siphon. In HtO with pn 4, charges noted wcic. 
ostrich feather +, human hair +» rayon +, glass — , 
collodion — , gelatin — , algae + and cotton — . Addn 
of HCl or Th soln. chants the chaise on glass bctwcxn 
Pu 2 and 3. The behavior of gelatin is anomalous and 
should be + in acid soln. The reversal of direction is 
due to easy penetration by water causing an electroosiiioii< 
effect. •This method is not to be confused with Ilumphn.y ’ - 
(cf. C. A. 21, 1740, 2086). Thc^method is called '‘cdla- 
phorcsis of fastened fib ers.* * Arthur Fleischer 

Lyophilic colloida. XIX. Effect of severaL neutral 
salts and nonelectrolytes on isoelectric gelatin aol. I 
W. J. Holleman, H. G. Bungenberg dc Jong and R. vS 
Tjaden Mocldcrman. Kolloid^Beihifte 38, 4.39 ( 1933) 
KI, KCl, KNO„ K«S 04 , KiFe(CN)4. K4Fe(CN)5, Na,S 04 . 
Nal, NaCl, KF, KBr, EtOH, PrOH and uicthaii rai^ 
the viscosity of isoelec, gelatin sols. Theoretical dis 
cussion. Frank Urban 

Fixation of iodine by casein. I. S. Yaichnikov. J 
Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 1-4(1933).— The action of 
I vapor on casein was studied storing 0.4348 g. casein 
(obtained by drying 0.4524 g. casein to a const, wt. m j 
vacuum desiccator) and cryst. I (in sep. containers) ni 
a desiccator for 1660 days. Casein became gradualh 
colored from light yellow to coffee-brown. In all, 
weighings of casein were made at intervals of 1-125 
days with 13 refillings of I. The increase in wt. of casein 
was rdalivcly greater at the beginning of each addn. oi 
I than at the later stages. At some intervals there was 
a Mnall loss of wt., whidi was compeiuated by the con- 
tinued increase in wt. of casein to 0.9284 g. iodocaseiu 
with 63.17% 1 or 113.52% I based on casein. From the 
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failure of the oompd. to attain eqnil. it may be infened 
that I is fixed in lodocaseiB mainly by adsorptkm« pibb- 
afaly with a little I more firmly oomtuned* C. B. 

The aohibility equation of hydrated salts. J. Perreu. 
Cemf^, rend. Ivfi, 172-4(1934) .•—The soly. equation of a 
hydrate^ ^.sHiO, derived from van der Waals* equation 
(Use. tfoe. ckim, 1, 125(1889)), is [503C/(1 — rC)].(qc/ 
7^) — (blog p/bC)T.(dC/dT} 0, where T is theabs. 
temp.* C the mol. concn. of the satd. salt soln. (expressed 
as mols. of salt/mol. of total HiO), p the vapor pressure 
of this soln., and qc the lifiiiting heat of soln. of the hy- 
drate. This equation and 2 corollaries (relating to fraim- 
tion and cryohydrie poinff^ were experimentally verified 
for several salts of Mn and Na. Reuben Roseman 

The solubilitias of certain amino acids in water, the 
densities of their solntions at twqnty-flve degrees and 
the calculated heats of soURfon and partial molaf volumes. 
John D. Dalton and Carl L. A. Schmidt. /. Biol, Chem. 
103* 549-78(1933). — ^The solubilities of the following 
pure amino acids at various temps, between 0^ and 70^ 
were detd.: d- and d/-alanine* /- and d/-aspartic acid, 
(/- and d/-glutamic acid* /- and df-leucine* diiodo /-tyrosine, 
glycine, d/sisoleucine, d/-norleucine* d/-phenylalanine* 
/-tyrosine and d/-valinc. Solubilities calcd. for the 5^ 
intervals between 0^ and 75** and at 100** arc tabulated. 
The equations expressing soly. as a function of temp, arc 
given* and from these the heats of soln. (in the case of 
those marked corrected for the activity of the amino 
acid) arc, in. the same order; 1830*, 2200*, 6580*, 
5500** 6060** 6710*, 830*. 2070*, 7830, 3370** 1790, 2640, 
12770* 5950 and 1590* cals., reap. Ds. of aq. solos, at 25** 
are tabulated. Application of the criteria of Meyerhoffer 
to the data indicates that d/-olanine, d/-leucine and prob- 
ably also d/-^artic acid are racemic compds., while 
///-glutamic acid is a racemic mixt. Seventy-six references. 

K. V. Thimann 

The solubility of the amino* adds in water. Max S. 
Dunn* Frank J. Ross and Lee S. Read. /. Biol. Chem. 
103* 579 95(1033); of. preceding abstr. — ^The solubilities 
111 water of the following pure amino acids at 0**, 25*** 
TtO'* and 75** are given: glycine* dZ-hlanine* d- and dU 
glutamic acid, J/-valinc* d/-isoleucinc, (//-phenylalanine, 
(//-norleucine* (//-leucine, /- and (//-aspartic acid, and /- 
t\rosinc. From the figures are calcd. the heats of soln. 
for successive 25** intervals and the solubilities at 100**, 
whtch, in the same order* are: 75.2* 4*3.2, 5.34, 19.9, 
120 0, 9.04, 6.53, 4.70* 4.83* 4.88* 9.94* 0.492 g. per 100 
g. water* resp. On the whole the results in this and the 
preceding abstr. agree well. When the log of the mole 
fraction is plotted against l/T* straight lines arc given 
l)V glycine* alanine and glutamic and aspartic acids* which 
ire therefore probably less assoed. in soln. than the other 
amino aci^ tested. K. V. Thimann 

A Btudv of two strong electrolytes witii referened to the 
theory of complete ionization. John B. Robertson. S. 
ifrican J. Set. 30, 187-95(1933) .-j-lf strong electrolytes 
ate completely dis.socd. in aq. soln. then, when a soln. of 
Mich an electrolyte is shaken with an org. solvent in which 
electrolyte is sol. but undissoed.* there is no common 
mol. species in the two phases. Consequently the par- 
hium law dexis not apply and all the elcctrol3rte migrates 
to the ionizing solvent. In water AgClOi.HtO, and in 
benzene AgClOi.Cells are stable. Mol. wts. indicate that 
these solvalicms arc not complete. Mol. wts. of AgC104 
111 dry and moist CcHe arc quite different. The difference 
between the f. ps. of dry and HsO-satd. CfHe is 0.097®, 
corresponding to a HjO intent of 0.036% at 5.4® if the 
IT2O is assumed to be unimol. in the soln. The av. value 
for the mol. wt. of AgC104 in moist CiHt is 670 (max. 
variation 3.5%)* corresponding approx, to (AgC104*HiO)i. 
Simple mols. apparently do not exist in this soln. The soly. 
of Lil in PhNO? was detd. at 260® to be 5.27^ 0.04%. 
riie soly. of Lil in H«0 at 2^® is 61.6 * 0.1%, dSS of soln. 
1 828 eb 0.001* and g. mcils. per 1. 8.42 * 0.01. The 

distribution ratb of Lil between H|0 and PhNOi varied 
from 8250 to >6^0 as the concn. of lil in the H«0 
layer decreased from 42.2 to 10.1 g. Lil per 100 g. 
soln. I%e concn. of Ul per 100 g. PhNOi changed little. 


0.0156 to <0.0013. The system stroni^y supports 
the complete ionisation theory. Delns. of the mol. wt. 
of Lil in PhNOb sdeld reason for divergence from this 
theory. These mA. wts. vary from 270 to 365. The 
single mol. wt. ■•133.86; hence the 270 value is approx, 
double, evidence of po^nerization. In both cases (Lil 
and AgClOi) the apparent failure of the distribution law 
may be ascribed to the polymerization* leaving no species 
common to both solvents. The evidence here given* while 
not in direct conflict with the theory of complete ionization 
in the aq. phase, affords another explanation which would 
account for the observed phenomena. H. B. M. 

Fbotoelectric meazurement of adsorption and color 
change (of indicators). Rudolf Sewig and Pnednoh 
MuUer. Chem. Fabrih 1934, 25-7. J. H. Moore 
Formation of oxide films on gold and iron. Wm. J. 
Shutt and Arthur Walton. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 
1209-16(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 888. -Au anodes are 
rendered passive by alkali, while H is adsorbed. After 
soln. of the oxide film in dil. HCl, sufficient adsorbed H 
may remain to prevent further action of the alkali. If 
the H is removed through oxidation by alk. hypochlorite* 
fonnation of a unimol. oxide layer is indicated by the loss 
of wt. due to subsequent acid treatment. No film for- 
mation could be detected m oxidizing agents of low OH- 
ion concn.* such as coned. HNOi or acid permanganate. 
This is ascribed to the slowness of removal of ad^rbed 
H and the slowness of oxide formation due to the low OH- 
ion concn. Presence of adsorbed H is indicated by a more 
neg. potential. In acid solns.* the potential of electrodes 
contg. adsorbed H falls more rapidly* with an increase of 
pH* than that of electrodes freed from adsorbed H by Cl 
treatment. In alk. solns., wheie more adscxrbed H is 
readily produced* the potential of both electrodes is the 
same. Fe behaves qualitatively like Au. An oxide film, 
readily formed by treatment with either neutral or alk. 
solns.* causes a lowering of potential* which later rises 
again to its former value. In this case the dissolved O 
suffices for the oxidation of the adsorbi*d H. L. P. 

What are the proportions of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
that oxtinguizh a name? P. Vinding and E. Banner- 
Voigt. Irtgenioren 42* 65 7(19.33); Chimie fir Industrie 
30, 579. — Verification of the hypothesis that an atom 
which will sustain combustion is not toxic to man was 
attempted. A Davy lamp (1), bicycle lamp (2), illumi- 
nating gas (3) and CsHt (4) were allowed to burn in a 
closed vessel* and O ancl COi when the flamis wdit out 
were* resp.* as follows: (1) 17.5-20.1, 2.1-5.6; (2) 17 7 
18.6, 2.5-7.5; (3) 10.9, 5.1; (4) 10.1, 8.7%. Intoxi- 
cation takes place when the O content falls below 15% 
and would therefore occur in an atm. m which illuminat- 
ing gas or CsHf does not burn. Intoxication takes place 
with more than 4% COj, / e., in an atm. that does not 
support the combustion of illuminating gas or CsHs, and 
in 5 of the 12 expts. with the Davy lamp and 4 of the 9 
expts. with the bicycle lamp. The values obtained are of 
the same order as those of Schultzig (C. A. 24, 3561), 
who worked under rather different conditions; but the 
O contents at which the flames were extinguished are ap- 
preciably higher than those given in some of the text- 
books. A. Papineau-Couture 

The diziodation preszore of silver carbonate. Motoo 
Watanabe. Science Repts. Tdhoku Imp. Univ., Fir&t Ser. 
22, 1229 '39(1 9*33). — Over the temp, range 120.1- 
201.3®, the dissocn. pressure of Ag2CO| is log Pm "■ 
— (3855.9//) + 7.9040, The following values were calcd. 
for 2Ag H- C (graphite) + 3/20i - Ag^COi :A//iii >■ 
— 119,362cal., AFim «■ — 103,014 cal. P. T. Newsome 
Equilibrium bi tiie reduction of cobaltous oxide by 
carbon monoxide. Motoo Watanabe. Science Repts. 
Tdhoku Imp. Unis., First Ser. 22, 892-901(1933).— The 
equil. of the reduction of CoO by Co was studM by a 
dynamic method from 563® to 861®. Thermodsmamic 
values for CoO were calcd. from expll. results and other 
data, C. B« Jenni 

Bquillbrinm in the reduction of silver siiUldo bv hydro- 
gen. Motoo Watanabe. Science Repts. Tthohu Imp. 
Vme.^ First Ser. 22, 902-14(1933).— Results of previous 
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tefctdgaton on the oviil. of the feduedon ol AfdB tqr i PiOH, NMX>« me. Tte iraUdltjr of Ite oqnntien of 
H do not acree. W. need n itatk method. Reentte and IMvye-HOclad la itiinwaid and the prabihia of 
other data are dIscuaBed from the thennodynanife point deviadooa are eaplidaed. The rale of H4oii cataMa is 
of view. The atandard potential of 8 waa also oated. detailed. 8. 8. de 8indiy 

from there reaidta, -• 0.47 v. C. B. Jemii Wentnl aalt afbet in the hjdralyrfa of aeatte aidndih^ 
Ozidadon-ieducdonequmbriiimofiBetalltoiiiaagaiiea^ A. Kiaa and B. A. Kociia. Acia LU. Sd. Unw. JOrnne 
Shin-kbi A<qrama and Yorhhiaga CHm. Sdrnus Rapu. SM* Ckm. Miimoln Pkys. I 

nkoku Imp. Unw., First Ser. 22, 824-84(1038).— The 50-65(1038) (in Oeimaa text).— The vdocity of hydrolysis 

oxidation-reduction equil. of metallic Mn waa meaanrad ^ of Ac«0 was measured at 25^ in aolaa. of UCl, NaQ. KO 
in H atm.» which was satd. by HiO vapor coraoponding ^ MgCU, BaCli» LiNOi, NaNOi* Mt(NCh)*, KBr' 

to several low temps. The linear relation holds between KI, NaaCh, LhSOi, Na«80i» K1SO4 and MgSOi. The 
log lHs]/[HjO] and l/T. The occurrence of the reaction components of neutral salt ^ect are disctiaaed and ex- 
Mn + H«() -> MnO + Hs was confirmed. For the re- plained in deteil. The pure-medium effect loUowa a 
action Mn + V*0» ■ MnO at 208*K.: IkHtu * — 66,680 simple regularity, f. e., the log of velocity const. ^ a 
cal., dFtM -■ - 90,240 cal. C. B. Jenni linear connection with the salt concn. 8. 8. de Finhly 

Stability of aottium hypobramlta aohitioiia. John The veloc ity of deaonpoeitioa of diaao compooada in 
Palm^. Finska KemittsamfundAs Medd. 42, 46-68 water. Xm. B. Yamamoto, R.Go8hlma end J.Haahima 
(1933).— The stability of 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0 N NaBrO 3 J, Soc. Ckm. Jnd., Japan 37, Suppl. bini^g 29-8;i 
solns. cootg. 50, 76 and 100% excess NaOH was in- (1984); cf. C. A. 28, 702*.— The decompn. vdodtiea ol 
vestigated at 18*, 82*, 62* and 92*. More than 50% 2-8iilfOTaphtha]ene*l-diazonittm chloride, l-aullonaph- 
excess NaOH was found unnecessary. The half-life chloride 7-aulfoaaphtlialene-l! 

values of the solns. (0.5, 1.0 and 2 N, reap.) are as follows: dhuEoniam chloride between 0* and 60* are reported. 
17-18* 53, 23, 10 days; 30-5* 100, 84, 20 hxa.; 60-6* Karl Kananermcyer 

6, 5.5, 0.8 hrs.; 90-5* 0.6, 0.5, 0.4 hrs. H. C. Duus Kinetica of the reaction of the SdoeuUate km with the 
Diffusion Him and the rate of fetation of particlea. kma of brominated malonic end iuednie acida. M. ll 
Nobuo Moriguchi. /. Chem. Soc. Japan S4, 859-61 ^ Bedford, R. Burgess Maaon and C. B. Morrell. 7. Am 
(1988).— Criticism of the work of Miyamoto (C. A. 27. ^ Chem. Soc. 56, 280-3(1984).— The velocities of the il- 
3873) and of Roller (C. A. 26, 8420). Their results are actions of the esters and the alkali salts of monobromo- 
explaincd by diffusion theory without denying the exist- malonic acid and of monobramoauocinic jsdd with thio- 
ence of a diffusion layer. T. Katsurai sulfate km were measured over a range of eonena. firOn- 

The decomposition of complex molecules at high pres- sted's theory alone does not aooount for the reanlts but 
aurea. C. C. Coffin and A. L. Oeddes. J. Chem. Physics LaMer and Kmnner's theory of oriented ionic cqllhioiis 
2, 47 8(1934). — In an investigation of the homogeneous (cf. C. A, 25, 5075) does. P. H. Btmnctt 

thermal decompn. of gaseous paraldehyde (C. A. 26, The role of oxygen at an Inhibitor for the photosrofhesis 
5482) the velocity of the reaction slowly diminished as the ^ of hydrogen chloride. K. B. Krauskopf and G. A. Kol- 
initial prcssuie increasted. A possible mechanism is aug- lefson. 7. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 327-33(1934).— The rati 
gested which mav apply generallytotbelst-order decompn. of formation of HCl anik H«0 in illuminated mixts. ol 
of complex mols. Allen S. Smith H, Cl and O was measured for high conens. of O. As tin 

Reaction rates of the hydrogen isotopes. M. Polanyi. ratio 0/Cl increases the ratio of the products HiO/llLl 
Nature 133, 26-7(1934) . — does not always react faster approaches a limit between 1 and 2. This limit provi s 
than H*. Quantum mech. leakage of energy through the that the Nernst chains must be ended by a reaction II 

barriers favors but the scero-point energy effect at + Oi ■■ HOi rather than by Cl + Oi — CIO*, 

times suffices to reverse the relation. Gregg M. Evans P. H. Emmetl 

The dissolving of aluminum in alkali. Gerhard Schi- 6 Kinetica of the methene-oxygen reaction. G. L 
korr. Mitt. detU. MaterialprilfungsanstaU., Sonderheft Frear. 7. Am. C3am. 56, 30^7(1934). — ^Theeffint 

22, 1(V- 22(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 361. — ^I'he reaction be- of contact time, pressure and packing upon the oxidation 
tween Al and NaOH soln. occurs in 3 stages: (1) 2A1 -f of a 76:22 CH4-O mixt. in SiOi tubes at 600* was studied 

2NaOH + 4IIsO - 2Al(OII)sONa + 3H«; (2) the re- by a flow method. In the absence of packing a chain 

action is practically at a standstill; (3) Al(OH)iONa + mechanism predominates, the apparent reaction orcki 
HsO "> Al(OH)i + NaOH. The Al(OH)i is cryst. In being 3.5 at 450-575 mm. pressure and increasing rapidly 
NajCOi soui. only the 1st stage was observed. Small with pressure. In the packed tube the reaction is approx 
amts, of HaSiOt lengthened the 2nd stage; with large 1st order and apparently heterogeneous; its rate excend-. 
amts., the reaction went to completion in the 1st stage. ' that of the reaction in the unpacked tubes at prcssuies 
The s^n. velocity was higher at higher temps. Stirring of 300*mm. or lower. P. H. Emmett 

raised the soln. velocity only slightly. The soln. velocity Unimolecular film in heteragpileous reactions. E. . 
was affected considerably by the NaOH concn. Com. Aynsley and P. L. Rol^inson. /Wura 132, 894-5(1938) 
and 99.5% Al dissolved with practically equal velocity The combination of H with S in Pyrex glass was studiid 
in U.l N NaOH. The ^'difference effect" in the soln. of at a pressure of 3 mm. of H (343*). Two reactions m- 
Al in NaOH is approx, equal to the current intensity, curred simultaneously and independently: (1) the ordi 
The progress of the reaction was observed by the evolution nary homogeneous gas reaction and (2) a reaction 011 tlu 
of H. At 20*, in 0.1 N NaOH, the 3rd period started s Pyrex surface. The initial velocity of the latter is iii' 
29-46 hrs. after the start of the expt. Gerald M. Petty dependent of S concn. over a wide range, and proportional 
The thermal reaction between dilorlne trioiide and to H pressure and the area of the glaas surface. The 
oxone. G. K. Rollefson and A. C. Byrns. 7. Am. latter reaction ceases completely when it has produced an 
Chem. Soc. 56, 364-7(1934) . — ^The reaction of C10| with amt. of H|S sufficient to cover the surface with a unhnol 
Ol at 0* and 20* was studied kinetically. The rate of layer. The surface reaction is between S already present 
decompn. was proportional to the Oi pressure at the start, and bombarding H mols. The iftols. in the film ore likt.lv 
but was giadt^ly inhibited by the Oi formed. Cb and to be specifically oriented. Frank Urban 

Ni had gitnilflr ^ects. Firom the temp, coeff. of the re- The Afact of traces of oxygen on the thennal decompo- 
action a heat of activation of 10.9 kg.-cal. was caled. ^ aition of acetaldehyde vapor. Letort. Compt. rend. 197, 

L. P. Hall 104SM(1933).— Traces A O catalyse strongly the de- 

. Effect of nonelectrolytes on the velocitf of km reactions, oompn. of AcH at 477*. For 6 vola. O per 100, (XX) vol 
Arpfid Kiss, I. Boss&nyi and P. Vass. Acta Lit. Sei. AcH the effect stems when 17.8% AcH is deoompd. 

Unie. Hung. Francisco^Josephmae, Sect. Chem. Minefol. ComiKraadB cf aluminum end Oliver. F. B. TUhdtenko 
P3yr. 3/ 2(>-85(H>33)(in Oennan).— The velocity of 7.Gra. CImn. (U. 8. 3. R.) 3, 649-57(1988).-^ thttrmal 
reaction of monobromoacetate with thiosulfate ion was analysis of the syitem Al-Ag shows thftt at 771* ^Agi 
measured between 0.0025 and 0.010 ion concn. at 26* is formed. This oompd. undergoes a trannonnation from 
in nondectrolytes of various coqcns. sudi os BtOH, p to pint 600^ cm cooling, in agreeinent with the x-ray 
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invcitiifttim of WeMnsia Mid Brndkgr IC. A. 30. 4055). 
Tho d-iiio(Oficfttioli M AlAfi famis • lohi. with Al. 
reaciuiv o max. sata. of 10% Al at 722*, Solar, of Al 
m AlAfi decreaies with fall in temp. A-AIAm does not 
dissolve Al. At 733* a eutectic conalstiaf m a combi- 
nation off Al»Agt and mixed crystals of with lOH 

% Al. saps. The eompd. AliAg^ is stable in the interval 
753-711*. while below 711* it can exist only in the meta- 
stabiestate. The stable state bdow 711* is a mixed cnrstal 
of vu whbh is asolid soln. of Al in AlAgt. reaching satn. 
at 14A8% Al. A complete transformatm of the meta- 
stable AhAgi into the mixed crystal «yii occurs only on pro- 
longed heating. In the intend 711-400* cryaUds <rf yi 
aoln. of Ag in AlAgt) and fi coexist. Below 400* 
crystals of AlArn and AlAgt coexist. Five figures and 24 
photomicrograph. . 8. L. Madoraky 

Equilibria In aaturatedTiohitiona of water-polaeaium 
nitrate-potassium chloride-potataium sulfate at 25*. I. 
Krichcvskll and B. Goldmann. Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 
214. 807--8(1033). — ^Thc compns. of the ppts. are followed 
by the conens. of KNOi. KCl and resp.. in g. 

per 100 g. HsO: KNQi + KO. 23.84. 35^33. 0.70; 
KNOi + 3:^4. 29.77. 12.57. 2.60; KO £.804. 
12.48. 35.82. 1.45; KNQi + ZJCl + KSOu 21.63. 31.22. 
1.38. P.L. Browne 

Field of saturation of poteaalum and sodium chlorides 
in qnhisxy tea-salt systems, n. D.Langauer. Roatniki 
Chm. 13. 201-12(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 3660.— The sdlu- 
bilsties of KQ«Bnd NaCl in solus, of a const, conen. of 
MgCli and a variable conen. of MgS04. and vice versa, 
were detd. at 83*. 90* and 100*. B. C. A. 

Tha boiling-point curves of the syatema TiCU-CCh. 
TiCU 'SiCU ana TiClr^Ch. Nobuyuki Nasu. Science 
Repls. Tdhoku Imp. Univ., First Scr. 22. 987-96(1933); 
(1 C. A. 27. 5236.— The b.-p. curves were detd. at 760 
inni. pressure. The liquid and vapor curves showed no 
max. or min. * P. T. Newsome 

Melting-point and adidifying-poiat cunre of p-pheneti- 
dme with p-chloroaniline. S. Aoyama. J. Egum and C. 
iashiro. /• Pharm. Soe. Japan 53. 601-4(1933).~-p- 
( bNCAOBt (I) prepd. fnmi p«OiNCfH 4 Cl contains some 
of the mother substance as an impurity. Therefore p- 
l^tOCANHi (n) obtained by reduction of 1 contains 
also p-HiNCACl (m) , To facilitate the detn. of purity 
of n, m.-p. and solidifying-p. curves of a mixt. of u and 
III were constructed. Two kinds of n were used, i. s.. 
one prepd. by reduction of p-QiNCfBUOH with Fe and 
HCl, and the other obtained by deccmipn. bf p-AcHNC^- 
lUOEt. The products were purified by converting to 
Milfate and distg. twice. These 2 products m. 4.5*. If 
the product contained 10% HgO. the m. p. was 2.55* so 
that Schneider's product (Beilstcin) probably contained 
lt)%H|0. The m.p. of m was 70.15* and its aolidifyingp. 
t)^) 9*, agreeing with litesature. In the mixt. of II and lu, 
il II predominates (70-100%). the m. p. is sharp, while if 
III predpmtnates the sdiduytog pt*. is riiarp. but not the 
III p. With a mixt. of 65-75% n and 35-25% m. the 
(Ittn. of these pts. was difficult. The data and curves are 
Kiven. The eutectic p. occurs when IX Is 67.6% of the 
mixt. and its solidifyuig p. at —19*. Nao Uyd 
Add catelyiiB in nonaqueona iolvente. 1. The ra- 
arrangament of A'-bromoacatenJlida. Ronald P, Bell. 
/Voc. Ray. Sac. (London) A143. 877-M(1934).— The 
moTiomol. transformation of N-bramoacete^ida to p- 
iiiomoacctanilide is catalyzed by adds in several aolvents. 
'1 he catalytic poarer of 40 acids (picric add excepted) 
111 chlorobenzene increases in the same order oa the diaaocn. 
Loiists. in water, but more slowly. A similar relation 
exists with benz^ as tha solvent. Bxpts. in 6 other 
'rftlvents ^ow that the medium has Uttie effect upon the 
catalytic const. The temp, coeffs. for catal^^ by 6 
aoids te dilorobenzene diow the reaction velodty to be 
10‘^MO'^ the value detd. from the shnide coUsdon 
fonnula. Calvin Brtiua 

Atomie heats, heats ef fudon and heate of tsandto 
for galHnm. teAnw and thaUlum. W. A. Roth. Iimrid 
hleyer and llaiia Zeumer. Z. ouerg. ojlfsiii. Ckem. 314, 


1 809-30(1338) .p— The qp. heats of the solids and liquids 
and the heats of fusion were detd. for Ga. In and T1 and 
the heat of trandtton for Tl. The In and T1 were very 
pure but the Oa contained a slight impurity. The re- 
sult for Ga. however, agrees with data by previous workers. 
The change in entropy on melting is not a const, for these 
3 metals. Correction. Ihid. 216, 303-4. F. L. Browne 


e Vapor pressure of solid N and of solid O (Aojrama, 
Kanda) 1 . Structure of collagen fibers (Lloyd. Robertson) 
29. Magnetochem. Investigations (Klemm. Worth) 6. 
Deoxidation with Mn and Si (K5rber. Oelsen) 9. 


Phydea (Continuation of Archives n^crlandaises des 
sdences exactes ct naturellcs) (New Journal). Published 
about monthly by M. Nijhoff, The Hague. Holland. 
^ Vol. 1, No. 1 app^red in Dec.. 1933. Gld. 25 per yr. 

Bauer. Bdmniid : Iniroductiun A la th6oric des groupes 
et 4 ses applications 4 la physique quantique. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 170 pp. F. 40. 

Beljer. P. H.: Driehonderdviiftig scheikundige Vraag- 
stukken. 4th ed. Amsterdam; D. B. Cenien. 60 
pp. FI. 0.95. 

Bodtker-Naeas, O. and Haeael, O.: lonenabstdnde 
in Slristallen von Komplcxsalzen mit FluorltHtruktur. 
^ Oslo: Dybwad in Komm. 12 pp. Kr. 1.50. 

Burdiek. Andrew J. and Dudleston. Joaeph J.; 
Chemistry ; Experiments and Exercises, for Use with any 
Chemistry Textbook. Chicago: L. W. Singer Co. 200 

pp. 

Bnaemann. Adolf: Der Warme- und Stoflaustausch. 
Dargcstellung im Mollierschen Zustandsdiagramm fur 
Zweistoffgemisdie. Berlin: J. Springer. 75 pp. M. G. 
e Dupont, O.: La valence chimique. Paris: Delmaa. 
F. 25. Reviewed in Chimie 5f indutirie 31, 502(1934). 

Dnval, Jean: Le probl4me de chimie. Recueil de 
ptobl4mes in4dits avec leurs solutions. Lois g4n6niles 
m6talloldes, chimie organique. Paris: Le Francois. IIG 
pp. F. 14. 

Geiger, Hans; Der Einfluss der Atomphysik auf unser 
Welted. Bmst Lehmann: Der Einfluss der Biologie aitf 
unser Weltbild. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 32pp. M.l.d5. 
^ Gdua. M. V. and Guia-Lollinl. C.: Dizionorio di 
cbimica gencrale e industriale. Dispensa XV. Esplosivi 
Eykman, Johann Frederic. 74 pp. Dispensa XVI. 
Pabiana-Fibre tessili. 64 pp. Dispensa XVll. Fibrina- 
Gasomelrta. 79 pp. Turin: Utiione tipografico cditrice 
torinesc. L. 10, each. Cf. C. A. 27, 2373. Reviewed Iti 
Ckimie » indusirie 29, 125$, 1511(1933). 

Jeans. J. H.: Thdorie dynamique des gaz. Parts: 
7 Le Francois. 510 pp. F. 60. 

KordatzU. W.: Taschcnbuch der praktischcu pu- 
Messung fur wissenschaftliche Laboralonen und tech- 
nisc^ Betriebe. Munidi: Muller & Steinicke. 231pp. 
M. 6.90; bound. M. 8. 

Leone, darenee M. : A Study of the Activity of Finely 
Divided Metals and Metallic Oxides. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Psess. 12 pp. 16 cents, 
g Thrwogt. P. C. B. Moenim: Scheikundige Vraagstuk- 
ken. 2nd ed.. enlarged Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 61 
pp. PI. 0.95. 

VOley. J.: Elements de thermodynamique cinAtique. 
Paris: Gauthier-Villars & de. 64 pp. P. 15. 

Wilbora, Felix: Die Trockenatoffe. Ihrc Chemie, 
Herstellung tmd Anwendung. Berlin: Union Zweig- 
niederl. 88 pp. M. 7.50. 

American Men of Science. 5th ed.. edited by J. Mc- 
9 Keen Cattell and Jacqoea CatteU. New York: Science 
Press. 1278 pp. 912. 

Collected Works of H. A. Lorentz. Vol. VII. Edited 
by P. Zeeman. P. Bhrenfest and A. D. Fddmr. The 
Hogue: Mart. Nijhoff. 402 pp. Old. 10; bound. Gld. 
12 . . 

Van Nostfund’s Chemical Annual. 1984. 7th ed.. 
edited by John C. Olsen. New York: D. Van Nostrsnd 
Co., Ine« About 1000 pp. 85. 
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Address of the president. Frederick Gowland Hopkins. 
Proc. Roy. Sac. (London) BIU, 181-210(1934).— Includes 
a review of recent work in at. physics, and on H isotopes, 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid), anthocyanins and the modem 
application of physical methods in chemistm. 

Joseph d. Hepburn 

The symmetric states of atomic configurations. F. 
Setts and Albert Sherman. /. Chem. Physics 2, 11-19 
(1934). — ^The expectation that the wave function for the 
lowest electronic energy-state will be invariant under the 
group which expresses the ssrmmetry of the at. configura- 
tion is fulfilled ill all cases considered. A general method 
for the derivation of such symmetric states is set forth. 
Several applications of the method are made including the 
case of 8 identical orbits, centered at the comers of a 
cube, and 8 orbits possessing tetrahedral symmetry, as in 
CHi. The vector model is discussed and applied to the 
cases considered. Allen S. Smith 

Relativistic treatment of die Fermi atom. H. Jensen. 
Z. Pkysik 82, 794r-802(1933). G. G. 

Theory of free radicals of organic diemiatry. Erich 
Huckcl. Ttans. Fofodsiy Soc, 30, 40-62(1934) ^Se c C. A • 
28, 414^ B. R. Rushton 

The theoryof the structure of methane and related 
molecules, m. J. H. Van Vleck. J. Chem, Physics 2, 
20-80(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3140.— Use of Johnson’s 
( C. A . 26, 1 511) formulas for sp* levels in conjunction with 
cxistitig exptl. data indicate that the state of the C atom 
IS probably 6-8 v. above the ground state although 1.6 v. 
cannot be definitely excluded. The valence states of C 
and the relative energies of CHi and CH4 are considered. 
A crit. comparison is given of the Slater-Pauli^ theory of 
directed valence and the nondirectional Heitler-Rumer 
theory based on a *5 state of the C atom. The assumption 
of electron pairing, made in C. A . 27, 3140, is shown to be 
justified in CH4. The energies of CH4 and 4CH are 
compared with theory. Allen S. Smith 

Potassium suporoxide and the three-electron bond. 
Edward W. Neuman. /. Chem. Physics 2, 31-8(1934). — 
The highest oxide of K is ^ovm to be paramagnetic, 
with a susceptibility corresponding to the formula KC^. 
The crystals are supposed to contain O ions in a *11 state, 

and the electronic structure : 0 : 6 is proposed for the 

superoxide ion. Prepn. of the oxide is described. Since 
the usual name seems unsatisfactory, it is suggested that 
the substance he called K superoxide rather than tetroxide. 

Allen S. Smith 

Magnetic moment of file proton. I. Estermann, R. 
Frisch and O. Stern. Naiure 132, 109-70(1933).— Since 
the spin of the proton has the same value as that of the 
electron, the magnetic moment of the proton is 1/1840 
Bohr magneton or 1 nuclear magneton. The only avail- 
able method for the detn. of this moment is the deflection 
of a htam of H mols. in an inhomogeneous magnetic field. 
In the H mol., the spins of the 2 electrons are anti-parallel 
and cancel out. Thus the magnetic moment of the mol. 
has 2 sources: the rotation of the mol. as a whole and the 
magnetic moment of the 2 protons. In para-hydrogen, 
the spins of the 2 protons are anti-parallel, their magnetic 
moments cancel out, and only the rotational movement 
remains. At low temp., practically all the mols. are in the 
zero rotational state, and therefore nonmagnetic. At 
higher temp., a certain proportion are in a higher quantum 
state, mu^y 2. The deflection expts. with para-hydro- 
gen at room temp, allow, therefore, the detn. of the rota- 
tional moment, which has been found to be between 0.8 
and 0.9 nuclear magneton per unit quantum no. With 
ortho-hydrogen, the lowest rotational quantum state 
possible is 1. Therefore, even at low temp, the rotational 
magnetiqmoment i%superimpc^ on that because of the 2 
protons with paralld spin. Since the rotational moment 
M known from the expt. with pure para-hydrogen, the 
moment of the protons can be detd. from deflection expts. 


with ortho-hydrogen or with ordinary H. The valui 
obtained is 5 nuclear magnetons for the 2 protons in tlu 
ortho-hydrogen mol., f. e. 2.6 (and not 1) nuclear mag- 
netons for the proton. This is correct within a limit ni 

2 less than 10%. Albert L. Henne 

Mass tranqKMTt in the luminoas are and in flames 
Optical determinatioa of alkali atom radii. L. A. Ginscl 
Arch, neerland. sci. IIIA, 285-833(1933). — ^The conen. oi 
electrode metal vapor in the nom^ and glimmering an 
was detd. by measurement of the intensity of the emiltttJ 
lines. With decrease in conen. the degree of ionization ol 
the metal atoms and the intensity of the N« bands is 
strongly decreased. In the normal arc between a mefal 

3 anode and C cathode the influence of the elec, field on thi 
mass transport is negligible in comparison to transport l>v 
the air current and by diffusion. Reduction of the omcK 
layer on the anode by means of H caused a strong decrease 
in the metal vapor conen. Measurement of the intensitic*^ 
of the resonance lines, and for K and Na also of the con- 
tinuous background, gave the following values for tlu 
diffusion constant in a gas flame: Li 5.5U, Na 3.20, K 2 7n 

. Rb 2.40 and Cs 1.90. The corresponding atom radii cah d 
^ from gas-kinetic theory are 2.3, 2.7, 3.0, 3.1 and 3.5, and 
compare well with the values calcd. by Kramers liom 
quantum theory. P. S. Roller 

The crystal ^otoeffect. Anne Joff4 afid A. F, Joff6 
Nature 132, 168-9(1933). — ^An expt. and a discusbioii 
substantiating C. A . 27, 4161 . Albert L. Henne 
Determinadon of the molecular structure of ahetone, 
methyl ether, formic acid and formaldel^de by diff^ction 
b of electrona. Luis Bru Villaseca. Rev. acad. credit 
Madrid 30, 586 -620(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4217; 27, 1209. 

. L. B. Gilson 

Transformation of metals by secondary electron emis 
aion. Kazuma Hayakawa. Science Reph. Tdhoku Pup 
Univ^, First Ser., 22, 9«H-58(1933). — ^Tbe transformation 
of metals was studied by detg. (1) the secondary elerlron 
emission and (2) the ionization current in H at vatious 
temps. Abrupt changes in current occur at the allot nipu 
^ transformation points of Fe and Co. In the niagtuin 
transformation of Fc, Ni and Fe-Ni alloys, the vanatioii oi 
dectron emission or of ionization current with temp 1 
quite continuous. P. T. Newsonu 

Diffusion of^positive Ions of salts through copper, silver, 
and gold at hikh temperature. Analysis of the 10 ns 
emitted with die aid of a mass spectrograph. Jean c 1 
chocki. Ann. Phys. 20, 478-517(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 
y 894. — Folded sheets of Cii, Ag or Au contg. various sdis 
emit at high temp, simple metal ions of the sdi and 
smalles amts, of complex ions and ions of the sheet met il 
Ihe time for max. emission at corMt. temp, is proportifinal 
to the thickness of the sheet, an indication of diffusmti 
through the metal. An energy loss shown by .the 1011 
was explained by a hypothesis of large ion emission. 

L. Goldman 

Ionization potentials and dissociation energies of non- 
8 polar mdeciuea. Jean Savard. Arkiv Mat. Astran 
Fysih 24B, No. 3, 6 pp.(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 694" - 
An energy cyde, based upon the assumption that tli( 
binding dectrons are not affected by the remaining eki - 
Irons, shows that the energy of dissocn. of the mot. .t« 
is: D *■ 2fi (/» — /•), in which 2n is the no. of bind- 
ing dectrons, and /« and Jv-anethc ionization poienttaK 
of the mol. and atom. The energy of dissocn. of the ion 
is (2fi — 1) {Im — /•). The method is extended to raok 
^ of the type, AJBL. Ionization potentials can be calcd. 
with predsbn that exceeds that of the direct exptl. 
detn. S. Bradford Stone 

Tho formatioii of matter from Ilia ether. V. Poseipal 
Campt. rend. 198, 59-61(1934). A. B. F. Duncan 
The efieetive diametera of ffie radioactive nude!. O 
Gamov and 8. Roaenblum. Compt. rend. 197, 1629 1 . 
(19S8). — ^By using wave mechanics a rdatlonship is set up 
between the decay const., vdocity of «-partlde emitled, 
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al.no.ftndthendiittoftheiiiideiuttiidergolngdishitegrft- i 
tion. From tbls equation it is calcd. that the effective 
diams. of the radioactive nuclei lie between 12 X 
and 17 X 10“^* cm. Oden £. Sheppard 

A mggested explanation of jS-ray activity. M. N. Saha 
and D. 8. Kothari. Nature 133, 990934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 
705*. — ^This interpretation offers a soln. to Bohr’s paradox, 
that, though the nucleus contains only pos. pai tides, a 
lay can be cnmled within it and expelled at high vehx'ity. 
A- or /9-Kadiation Is nisdnly due to the leakage of a- ^ 
particles through the potential barrier. Electrojission of a 
dtiantum into an electron and a positron differs frotii the 
ri'verae process of the edbversion of radiant energy into 
mass. Cerald M. Petty 

Atomic transmutation and stellar temperatures. T. £. 
Sterne. Nature 132, 893^1933); ef. C. A. 28, 705*.— 
Cviniov and Landau (C. Z;28, 1001') suggest either that 
1,1 of mass 7 can be pn^sent only occasionidly on a star's j 
suifacc, or that no regions with temp, of more than several 
millions of degrees can exist in the interior of a star. S. 
points out that, if elements are being made as well as 
disintegrated, the difficulty of over-stability is avoided. 
Or, Li ma^ be assumed to have been present from the 
iK-ginning m the star’s atm. Frank Urban 

Combiution of proton and neutron. D. £. Lea. 
Nature 133, 24(193^. — In expts. on neutron scattering, 
')-iadiation of 4 X 19* c. v. reflected at 120-80^ was ' 
observed. This is explained as being the re.sult of the 
combination (j| a neutnm and a proton to fonn II*. The 
no. of short tracks to be expected from such heavy parti- 
I Ics is estd. to l)e as high as 'A. Gregg M. Kvans 
Positive electron tracks. D. Skoheltxyu. Nature 133, 

J I 4( 1934) . — ^Two pairs of photographs (stereoscopic) are 
rLproduced showing pairs of a]jpositely curved electron 
tf.icks. In 3 of 4 casi*s in which the energies were calcd,, i 
the energy ratio e ^/e'~ lies lietween 2 and 4; In the 4th 
uise it is aliout O.GO. Calcns. •indicate that the ratio no. 
p.iirs/no. of Compton electrons, is pro^rtional to the at. 
no. In the 2nd pair of photographs is shown a pair of 
(lections of rather low energy (10* c. v.) produced by a 
pi r tide, also showing evidence of the nuclear recoil. An 
‘‘aiinih flat ion nulirition'* is to be expected from an x-ray- 
lube* anlicathodc when electron energies of 19* e. v. are 
dttained. Gregg M. Evans ' 

Stopping of fast particles with emission of radiation and 
the birth of positive electrons. W. Heitler and F. Sautcr. 
Nature 132, 892(1933). — Dirac's theory of the electron 
this hecTi used to calc, the probability that*a fast electron, 
passing through matter, emits a quantum of radiation of 
( aergy conipaiabte to its own, and also the probability that 
a (]uantutn of radiation, colliding with a nucleus, gives 
luith to a pos. electron. Frank Urban 

Experimental proof of the annihilation of positive elec- 
trons. F. Joliot. Compt. rend. 197, 1622-5(f933). — 
W hen 80 miUicuries of Vo as a source of pos. electrons was 
placed between 2 magnetic poles in«the marginal region of a 
iionutiifbrin magnetic field (Thibaud, C. A. 28, 38*) and 
the pos. electrons were allowed to strike a Pb or A1 radiator 
placed above a Geiger-MuUer counter, the radiation 
> nutted was independent of the nature of the radiator, and 
t-hc photons emitted had an energy of about 0.5 X 10* c. v. 
and were approx, twice as numerous as the iiicidetii pos. 

I IcTtroiis. These expts. coniinii Dirac’s theory that a pos. 

' lectron may disappear when it meets a free neg. electron 
and t hat 2 photons of energy 0.5 X 10* c. v. are emitted in 
opDosite directions. Oden K. Sheppard 

The annihilation of positrons on contact with matter and 
the radiation which results. Jean Thibaud. Compt. 
rend. 197, 1629-32(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 9(50*. - A method 
IS developed for distinguishing between the photons of 
•iiiiiihilation of pos. electrons by contact with matter and 
photons arising from neg. electrons. These expts. pre.sent 
(nr the fint time exptl. evidence showing the destruction of 
mutter and its convention into radiation. O. £. S. 

The transformation of electron pairs, F. Joliot. 

< ^mpt. rend. 198, 81-8(1934) .—A positron may disappear 
with an electron giving two photons, the sum of their 
't'ergy being 10* e. v. This will take place after the 


liositron has been absorbed by dense matter and is moving 
slowly. Or a position may disapiiear %rith a iiudear 
electron, giving a single photon of tO* e. v. The no. of 
photons per position was found experimentally to be 
betwetm 1 .6 and 3, but should be known with more pre- 
cision. Some of the slow positrons may combine with an 
electron to give a photon and an assocn. of positron and 
electron (zero mass and energy equal to the photon). 
In the latter case the ratio photons to positrons should be 
Isetwecn one and two. Tile mean lire of the positron 
cannot he approximated at present. A. U. F. Duncan 

Interaction of hard y-rays with atomic nuclei. C. Y. 
Cliao and T. T. Kung. Nature 132, 709(1933).— The 
ratio of the no. of electrons emitted by Pb to the no. 
emitted by Al when bombarded by primary y-mys rises 
by 10% when the wave length drops from 0.0 to 4.7 X. U. 
This shows tliat Pb nuclei are disintegrated by v-quanta. 

Louis Goldman 

Diaintegration of lithium under proton bombardment. 
P. 1. Dec. Nature 132, 818-I9(ia33).— The short-range 
particles (of range less than 2 cm.) emitted by Li under 
proton iKinibardment were investigated by allowing the 
proton beam to pass through a mica window into an expan- 
sion chamber, where it fell upon a thin target of LifO. 
In the majority of cases particles were emitted in opposite 
pairs, 'rhe ranges of the particles could not be deld. 
with certainty because of the finite thickness of the target; 
hence the pioducts of disintegration are not known. 

Helen S. Hopficld 

The equilibrium among the three hydrogens. I>. 
Rittenherg, Walker Bleakney and Tlandd C. Urey. J. 
Chem. Physics 2, 48 9( 19214). The cquil. consts. for the 
reaction H} -h Hi 211 *H* were obtained from a mass- 
spcctiographic analysis of the telalivc abundances of the 3 
tnols. The exchange reaction does not take place rapidly, 
as shown by the fact that the consts. arc those character- 
istic of the temp, of prepn. 21 days before analysis. In 
each case the observed cquil. const, agreed closely with the 
calcd. values (C. A. 27, 1811). The agreement gives 
reasons for confidence in the mass-spectrographic method 
of analysis. Allen S. Smith 

Experiments on heavy hydrogen. A. Farlms and L. 
Farkas. Nature 132, 891(1933). — ^The equil. const. K -• 
[III] |Hi]/[IIII*]* was found to be about Va at temps, 
higher than room temp., and independent of temp. The 
gas diffusing from a thin Pd tube at 150^ has a higher 
II: II* ratio than the original gas. At higher temps, the 
diffusing gas becomes heavier. The formation of the 
equil. mixt. from IIj and IIJ proceeds in the homogeneous 
phase above 600®. It takes place not only by the meclia- 
nisni involving the atoms, i. e,, II HJ — HH* -f- H*and 
, lU 4 IL » llll* -j* H, but perhaps also by the mol. ex- 
change reaction Ha + » 2H1I*. The reaction involving 

the atoms has an activation energy of the same order as 
that of the thermal ortho-para-H conversion. The 
formation of HH* does not occur al - 195® on charcoal. 

Frank Urban 

Separation and properties of the isotopes of hydrogen. 
Harold C. Urey. Science 78, 606-71(1933) HaO cemtg. 
various percentages of deuterium oxide was prepd. by the 
I electrolysis of KOII solns. in cells consisting of glass vessel 
with Ni tubing electiodes, cooled by running llaO to 20” 
and operated at 25 amp. current. The el^rolysLs wa« 
carried out in 5 stages and yielded HaO contg. 1-40% 
deuterium oxide at a cost of about $15-20 per g. The 
refractive index method was u.sed for analysis of the 
samfiles of H|0. The thcnnod^amic, phv<i., kinetic and 
physiological properties of protium and deuterium oxides 
are discussed and their properties as ob&ctved by previous 
’ investigators are tabulated. M. McMahon 

Electrolytic concentration of deuterium. R. P. Bell anc 
J. H. Wolfenden. Nature 133, 25 6(1934).— With 1% 
NaOH Ni was a better cathode than Pt or Cu; on Ni 1% 
NaOH was better than 8%. Increase of temp, assisted 
as did decrease in c. d. Gregg Mt Evans 

The activity of materials exposed to a natural electrica 
field. Hubert Garrigue. Compt. rend. 197, 1619 2( 
(1988),— A Zn cylinder 20 X 70 mm. forming part of i 
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Ughtahig rod fltniek by lighttiiiic diowed oti activity oqtial 
to Q94 ions per oe. per aec. in a doMd adld<4eaf decttosoppe 
about an hr. after being struck. A piece of brass» a bundi 
of grass and a piece of schist cxpos^ on a limestone diff 
during a distant elec, storm showed marked activity to a 
decreasing extent in the order given. The decay curves 
indicate that the activity is due chiefly to Ra elements. 

Oden H. Sheppard 

Experiments on evolution of helium from ramoaclive 
mfaUKnds and rodn. V. Khlopiu» E. Herling and £. 
loff^. jVa/ars 133, 28(1034).'— Loss of He from a mineral 
is greater in an atm. of H than in a vacuum and is in 
general proportional to the pressure of H, even above atm. 
pressure. Gregg M. Evans 

The v-rays of radium B + C and of diorhim C + 

C. 1), EUis. Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) A143, 360-7 
(1934) ; cf. C, A. 27, 2874.— A remeasurement of the Ra 
H 4 C spectrum and other measurements on the Th C + 
C' spectrom were made in order that the data would be 
comparable with those available for the energy of long- 
range o-particles, both of which, espedally through oom- 
l>arison, contribute information regarding the nudear 
level eykem of radioactive substances. Calvin Brous 
Radioactivt^ and composition of the waters, minerals 
and rocks In Lurisia. Luigi Franoesconi and Renato 
Bruna. Ann, ekm, appliaUa 23, 534-46(1033).— Sam- 
ples from 10 springs in the Lurisia t^on were examd. 
Analyses are given for the spring with Ughest radioactivity 
(1(XX) millimicrocuries or 2700 Mache units per 1.). In 
addn. to auUmite, torbemiie is also found in this region. 
Its compn. is: PsOi 13.43, AsiOi 2.83, UOi 58.77, CuO 
11.39, HtO 13.55 (09.97). The rocks surrounding these 
active deposits possess induced radioactivity decreasing in 
activity to a distance of 20 m. from the active minerals. 
These rocks can thus, in themselves, be a valuable source 
of radioactive material. A. W. Contieri 

Quantum moduudea and the benzene problem. I, II. 
G. Risen Chem. Weekblad 30, 310-17, 32^(1933).— 
A review of recent work. B. C. A. 

Anomalous abaorption of r-rays. Poadbility of the 
quantum Junm of the rest maas of an election. B. 
Arakatsu. Mom, FaenUy Sei, Agr, Taihoku 5, 163-8 
(1932). — ^Theoretical. 6. C. A. 

Anomalous dispersion and absorption of x-rays. E. J. 
Williams. Proc. Roy, Soc, (London) A143, 358-70 
(1934). — The anomalous dispersion of x-rays is calcd. 
from exptl. data for photoelec, absorption. The results 
for Fe and Cu are compared with expt. The relation 
between the oscillator strength calcd. from the exptl. data 
for absorption and the quantum-mech. osdUator strength 
for the H-like riectrons i.s discussed. The K continuum of 
oscillators, whose observed strength is about 1.3, is given 
particular attention. Calvin Brous 

The N- and O-series and i7-absorption edge of x- 
spectra. V. DolejSek. Nature 132, 44^(19331. 

Albert L. Hcnne 

X-ray X- and L-spectra of aluminum. Manne Siegbahn 
and Torsten Magnusson. Nature 132, 895(1933). — A1 
inctol gives a Xp line, corresponding to a transition from 
the free electron levels to the X-level, with a sharp edge at 
the side of the short wave lengths. It is not formed by the 
oxide. The same characteristic differences appear in the 
L-series. Manne SUegbahn and Ilarald Karlskm. Ibid, 
896-6. — In order to verify further a previous interpreta- 
tion of tlie L-serics of Si, A1 and Mg, the structure of the 
L-line of a nonconducting compd. (AlsOi) was studied. 

Frank Urban 

The fine ■tructuie of x-ray absointion^ molecnlar 
gaaea. H. Petersen. Arch, neerland sd, luA, 165^218 
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absorption, and the functions tabulated numerically. 
For Of a min. is adod. at 6.5 v. from the princbial limit 
with a max. variation of 25%; expt. of Lindh gave 7.8 v. 
The fine structure permits calcn. of the intenmclear dis- 
tance, and applies to light elements where dsflEraction fails 
because of the rapid d^ne in intensity. P. S. Roller 
X-«iy diflractlim by gaaeoua benxeno derivatives. W. 
C- Pierce. /. Chom, Physics 2, 1-5(1084).— Previous 


werie (C. A. 2!7, 1871) Jieefaeeii extebded with resiiltsaf a 
move quant, nature. App, is described. The Debye 
method for the detn. of intent, distenoae in single tnola. is 
applied to e- and pHliehlorobenzene. Resukswitfamono- 
chlorobenxene an used to comet the 8Qatteriafcurra8oa«. 
to isolate the Cl-Cl seattering. The resultmg O-Ci curves 
agree wtU with theorettcaf eurves oonstructed for dis- 
tances of 3.0 and 6.36 A., mp. The measurements indi- 
catea plane hexagonal benzene mol. with the Cl atomiyiiiir 
in or near the plane. Allen 8. Smith 

Foenring meuods In the analyaio of eryatalliiie pow- 
dere. Horia Hulubd. Compt, rend. I9B, 79-80(1934) - 
A point source of x-rays irradiates the powder placed on 
the ctreumference of a drde, the plane of which is perpen- 
dicular to the line joining its center to the souroe. Tho 
diffracted rays will focus on the extension of this line. 

Victor Hicks 

Focuaiiig of diffuse x-rays by plane oystsHuie eheets 
Y. Cauchois. Com^, rend, 106, 76-8(1934); d. C. A 

27, 2622. — Math, expressions are given for the dispersion 
of a spectrograph consisting of a riit ooinddent with the 
circumference of a drde placed adjacent to a plane crystal 
The advantages are narrow lines and diort expesures. 

Victor Hicks 

The thermal expansion of bismuth by x-ray measure- 
ments. A. H. Jay. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A143, 
465-72(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 408^.— X-ray powder photo- 
graphs of Bi were taken over the temp, range 18.5-208^ 
and the lattice dimensions calcd. for eadi teipp. of observa- 
tion. The lattice expansions are oompam with thosi 
detd. by optical methods. A small increase in expansion 
ooeff. in the region 70-80’* is assood. with an allotropic 
transition point around 75**. Inunediatdy below tne ni. 
p. the 00 ^. falls; possible explanations are presenud 
Both phenomena are reversible. Calvin Brous 

Seriea of alkali atoma In an electric field. Kdoanlo 
Amaldi and Emilio Segrd.* Nature 132, 444-5(1933). 
Preliminary description of photograpbs of the absorption 
spectra of K and Na vapor in an dec. field. A. L. H. 

The Zeeman effect in the inbrn-red krypton I lines 
Bda Pogdny. Z, Physik 86, 729437(1933L -See C. A 

28, 708*. Egon Bretschei 

The mechanical moment of the nudeua of cesium. D 

A. Jadcson. Proc, Roy. Soc, (London) A143, 455 61 
(19^). — ^The mech. moment of the Cs nudeus is detd. .i 
7/2. lliis corresponds to an intensity ratio of the douf) 
let components equal to 1,28; the exptl. value was 1 .27 < 
0.02. The doublets studied were X ^55 and X 4593, rii* 
effect of self-absorption, for which a small correction wa 
applied, was almost dimitiated through the use of vliv 
low Cs vapor pressures in the light source. C. Brous 
The resonance exdtation of the thallium speebum in the 
vapors of its halides. G. G. Neyimin. Compt. rend 
acad, sci. U, R. S. S. [N. S.], 1933, 212-14. — ^The following 
H lines were observed: 2768, 3519-29 A. from the levels 
3*i:> (4.4 V.), 2680, 3230 A. from 3*5(4.8 V.), 2380, 2018 
21 A. from 4*Z>(5.1 V.), 2316, 2826 A. from 4*.’?(5.2 V ) 
and 2238, 2709-11 A. from 6«D (5.5 V.). The results an 
discussed. A. A. Boehlhngk 

A method for the production of the epectrum of atomic 
nitrogen (N I). D. Seferian. Compt, rend, 108, (jS w 
( 1934),— A low-voltage arc (110 v. 26-50 amp.) uvas 
maintained in Ns between W electrodes. Only arc lines of 
N and W appear. Ns bands are absent. A continuum 
not due to the dectrodes was considered due to eithui at 
N or W. A. B. F, Duncan 

Contittuoua absoiption of llgbttn cesium vapor. H. J 
J. Braddiek and R. W. Ditchburn. Proc. Roy- 
(London) A143, 472-81(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1821.— The 
absorption of light in Cs vapor, measured from the senes 
limit (X 3184) to X 1935, is directly prpp^caal to^ the 

prtmuie at aU wave lengths and decx'muws from the limit to 

X ^50, from which it rises moootonfcally to X 1936. The 
absorption Is oonduded to be photoelec., and in the f^u r 
ultra-violet was proportional to the vapor pressure of Cs. 
this makes the nse appear to be of at. origin. Adsorbed 
films of Cs on the wi^ws are shown to play no appreci 
able part. Calvin Brous 
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190^ iii4 tb»lNit«f diiiocU- 
tiim dt rafor* P. K. Sen-Oiipto. R»y. Sec. 

(Loodon) A14S, 489^(1934); d. C. A. 27» 4733.— The 
abaoiptioii «peebE of ZoS^ CdS and HgS ware studied in 
the reghm X 700(>-1900« The vapon of all 3 deoomp. 
photod wm icaHy. There is absorption corresponding to 
the formation of: (1) two nomal atoms (S in the *P 
state), (2) a normal metal atom and S in the ^Di state, 
and (3) (for HgS only) a normal metal atom and S in the 
^5# state. The difference8'*P— and for S are, 

resp., 1.3 and 1.5 v. The sulfidm are considered to be 
ionic in the gaseous statepof the type — . On the 

passage of tight two normal atoms are formed. The 
possamlity that a 8in|de electron is transferred causing the 
tormation of Zn'*‘S'‘ is discussed. The heat of disaocn. of 
vSt into S atoms is indirectlJTtletd. to be 102.9 cal. 

Calvin Brous 

The band apectrum of tin oside. F. C. Connelly. 
Proc. Pkys. Soc. (London) 45, 780-91(1933). — ^The 
spectrum of SnO was produced m a flame source which 
ofTcred a considerable no. of advantages over the arc 
previously used by Mahanti (C. A. 25, 4792). The 
absorption spectrum was also obtained. Exptl. evidena* 
was secured proving that the emitting mol. is SnO. Ap- 
prox. values of the vibrational consts. were calod. from 
the band-head data. The lower dectronic levd of this 
.ystem was shown to be the ground state. It is doubtful 
whether the ^ and C .systems described by M. actually 
exist as aep. systems. H. F. Johnstone 

The canxA-halogen bond ener^ and the molecular 
structure aa related to halogen Ayls. Y. Fukumoto. 
f. Chem, Physics 2, 46(1934). - Data obtained from an 
investigation of the continuous absorption spectrum of 
ibout 60 halogen alkyls (C. A. 27, 4170) revetd the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) the energy of the C-halogen bond increases 
with decrease in at. wt.; (2) it decreases successivd^ as 
the H atom is substituted by the halogen atom; (3) it is 
modified more or less as the length of the chain is varied; 
ind (4) no regularity is detected among the energies of the 
C-halogen txmd of normal, iso, secondary and tertiary 
compds. of one halogen alkyl. Allen S. Smith 

Spectrum of gutfuryl chloride. H. W. Thompson. 
Va/ars 132, 806(1933).— The spectrum was studied with 
pressures of 1 -100 mm. with an absorbing column of 50 
mm. and over the range 6000-'2000 A., and indicated 
lertain features not unlike those reported in the case of Cr 
oxychloride. A oomplcle description of the spectrum is 
given. Frank Urban 

Quantized molecules formed of excited mercury atoms 
and methane molecules. Geo. Glockler and F. W. Mar- 
tin. J. Chem. Physics 2, 46-7(1934). — Diffuse bands 
similar to those shown by the complex structures formed 
from excited Hg and rare gases (cf . Oldenberg, O A . 22, 
1729) were found in QfL-Hg raixts. These bonds must 
lie due to quantized states of a Ilg pomplex with CH 4 . 

• Allen S. Smith 

Vibrational energy levels of hydrogen cyanide. A. 
Vdel and £. F. Barker. Nature 133, 29(1934).— The 
iollowing infra-red bands with their positions (in cm.^0 
and chiuacters were observed in HCN vapor: vt + iv, 
i(H)5.6, perpendicular; + 2vi, 4993.9, perpendicular; 
h -f !*•, 5466.0, parallel; 2i^, 65^.5, parallel. The band 
at 5405 is inaccurate, on account of HtO-va^ absorption. 
I he complete vibrational energy level diagram of the 
nmijial mefl. can now be oonstructed with high precision. 

^ Gregg M. Bvans 

The inflnence of foreign gaieg on the intensity of infim- 
red abiorption. Paul C. Cross and Farrington Daniels. 
J Chem. Physics 2, 6-10(1934); cf. C. A, 27, 1824.- 
1 o obtain a quant, measure of the effect of nonabsorbing 
Kases on the intensily of the max. absorption of certain 
unresolved bands In the Infra-red, measurements were 
nude on the effect of He, A, O, N, CiHt, COsand H on the 
max. absorption by N^, CO and BtBr. Relative **opti- 
cal*’ collisira diams., calod. on the postulate that the mean 
fii>e paths are equal in gas mixta, having the same relative 
ahsoiptkm eoeffs., show a linear rdationship with the gas- 


kinetic dhuna. as detd. by viaooaity measuremento. The 
data show that Beer*a law is appucable to the infra-red 
absorption speettn of complex substances of high mol. wt. 
but that it is applicable to simple diat. and trial, gases 
only when the total pressure Is sufficiently great. 

Allen 8. Smith 

Infra-^ed absorption spectre of monohalogen docirettves 
of saturated elqfliatic hydrocarbona. Jean Lecomte. 
Compt. rend. 198, 65-7(1934). — Derive, oontg. 2-7 C 
atoms were studied in the region 490-1450 cm.*^. Ex- 
cellent agreement was found with Raman data when these 
were avulable. Data are given for the propyl halides 
The halogen vibrations are independent of the chain 
length. A. B. F. Duncan 

Study of the abso^tion spectre of benzene derivatives 
near 1.0 m with the aid of a registering spectrometer. R. 
Freymann and A. Nahcniiac. Compt. rend. 197, 829-31 
(1933).^ — By using 20.3 and 70.0 cm. thicknesses of C|H| 
and its derivs. the structure of the complex weak band near 
1.0 /A was detd. The most intense lines are: CfH« 1.0220, 
1.0593; Phi 1.0189, 1.0.542; PhBr 1.0160, 1.0520; PhCl 
1.0139, 1.0603; PhNO, 1.0067, 1.0419; PhMe 1.0171, 
1.0626 M- Thus besides the very intense bands (CH-*) at 
0.87 and 1.14 (C. A. 26, 1188 ; 28, 970^) corresponding to 
bands at 0.0 and 1 .2 of satd. hydrocarbons and bands at 
1 .09 and 1 .11 (C C as found in dtC ^ CCli) there is a 
weak band at 1 .0 m analogous to the intense band near 1 .0 m 
of the said, compds.: CHC1» 1.0160, 1.0665; CH|Cb 
1.0213, 1.0497; MoOII 1.0073, 1.0697; CtHu 1.0347, 

1 .0066 ti. This docs not appear for CUCCCb 01 CliC ■■ 
CClt and must be attributed to the CH linking. As with 
the 0.87 and 1.14 bands introduction of tiectroneg. groups 
shifts the bands toward the short wave lengths. 

Janet E. Austin 

Spectral absorption of methylated xanthlneB and constl- 
tution of the ponae nucleosides. J. M. GuUand and E. 
R. Holiday. Nature 132, 782(1933),— The ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of xanthine (I), l-(n), 8-(in), 9-(IV) 
monomethylxanthines, 3,0-dimethylxanthine and 1,3,9- 
trimethylxanlhine riiow 2 bands in alk. soln. 3-(V) and 
7-monomethylxanthine8, 1,3-(VI), 1,7-, 3,7-dimethyl- 
xanthines and 1 ,3,7-trimetJiylxanlhinc (VII) show one 
band in add or alk. soln. Me in position 7 seems to 
^ inhibit the appearance of the 2nd band. In V and VI the 
H of the ituino group must be attached at 7, in 1, 11 and HI 
at 9, the reverse of the usual assignment, i. e., the formu- 
las of I and **isoxanthitie’* would be interchanged. The 
spectrum of xanthosine (xanthine rilwside from guanosine 
from yeast nudeic add) has 2 mavitiia corresponding to 
those of IV, i. r., tlic carbohydrate is attached at 9. The 
spectra of synthetic theophylline d-glucosidc and /- 
arabinoside show one luind identical with VII. The sugar 
' must be at 7. These condusions are opposed to those of 
GuUand and Macrae (C. A. 27, 4232) but seem to t>e based 
on more satisfactory evidence Janet E. Austin 

Infra-red absorption spectra of some plant pigments. 
R. Stair and W. W. Coblentz. Bur, Standards J, Re- 
search 11, 703-11(1933) (Research Paper No. 617).— The 
infra-red absorption spectra to about 16 a of dilorophyll, 
carotene, xanthophyll, Kt chlorophyllide, phytol, pheo- 
I phytin and Cu pheophytin were obtained with a mirror 
spectrometer, vacuum thermopile and iron-dad gal- 
vanometer. Percentage transmission is plotted against 
wave length . A table of the wave lengths and nos. for the 
prindpal absorption bauds is given. Max. at 3.43, 4.3, 
6.86, 7.3, 9.6 and 10.4 m which were previoudy obtained 
for simpler compds. ha^g CHa and CHa groups, and at 
2.96, 6.9 and 8.6 m found for compds. contg. COC-, NH- 
or -OH bonding appear in these spectra, also (cf . Publica- 
^ turn 35 Carnegie Inst, of Wadiington, 1905). The spec- 
trum of carotene changes on oxidation. In general, there 
is intense absorption in the short wave lengths and many 
small bands In the infranred as in the case of some of the 
anitine dyes. Janet E. Austin 

Abaorptiim of ultra-violet rays by aavoral orvuiie aub- 
Bteneai. J. Dabrowsld and L. Marchlewski. BuU. soc. 
ckim. 53, 946-50(1933).— The absorption spectra of isatin 
(max. 244.5, 299.0, 410.0 nuM, min. 226.8, 267.5, 340.0 
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iiim)» J\r-ethylisatin (displaced slightly to red), 0-Me ether 
(max. 235.0, 403.0 niM, min. 305.0 and the 0-Me 
ether after some time (max. 245.7, 310.0, 458.0 ium* min. 
226.3, 288.6, 378.5 rntt) ore given. The spectra of isatin 
and its dcriv. are similar and differ essentially from 
that of the inire 0-etbcr. These results agree with tho<ie 
of Hartley and Dobhic, not with Morton and Rogers 
(cf . C. . 20, 418) . The 0-Me ether is very unstable and 
after a short time gives a spectrum which approadies that 
erf isatin. Janet E. Austin 

The Raman spectrum of water. J. Cabannes and J. dc 
Riols. Compt. rend. 1Q8, 30-2(1934). — ^The hand whose 
center is at 3450 has 3 maxima, 3224, 3436 and 3626 cm. 
all polarized. 3()25 does not exist in ice. The first 2 
maxima arc due to pdymers of water, the last (which 
appears also in vapor) to single mols. The hand at 16.50 
lepresents sym. motion, is polarized and is not displacH^cl 
by dissolved salts. It exists neither in ice nor in hydrates. 

A. B. P. Duncan 

Raman spectrum of heavy water. R. W. Wood. 
Science 78, 578; Nature 132, 970(1933).- -The Ramau 
spectrum of heavy HsO, prepd. electrolytically, has been 
obtained by excitation with 2536 A. line of Hg. Twf> 
Raman bands were obtained with an intensity ratio of 1*4; 
the new band extended from 2694 to 2721 A with max. 
intensity at 2711 A. This value is more nearly correct 
than the value 2713 given previously. M. McMahon 
The Raman OH band of nitric acid. I^tns Medard and 
Therese Petitpas. Compt. rend. 198, 88-0(19.34); cf. 
C. A. 28, 127.3*. — 1 he band at 3100 3300 cm.*“* found in 
solus, of NH4NO1 in IINOj was found also in pure HNO1 
extending from 3215 to 3485 cni."'^ The structure is not 
s]rm . , but more intense on tht‘ side of high wave no . Similar 
bands are found in solns. of KNOs in HNOa, and the shift 
of other Raman lines in various conens. in these solns. is 
given. A. B. P. Duncan 

Raman spectra of some acetylenic alcohols. B 
Gr4dy. Compt, rend. 198, 89-91(1931); cf. C. A. 27, 
5052. — ^The presence of the radical ClIjOH attached to 
the tiiple bond docs not modify essentially the 2 charactci - 
istic frequencies found in the hydrocarbons. The secon- 
dary group — CllOHMe modifies these frequencies. Data 
are given for 2-ocLiu-l-ol, 2-nomu-t-ol, 4-cvclohcxyl-2- 
butin-l-ol, 3-phenyl-2-propin-l-ol, 3-nonin-2-ol, 3- 

dedn-2-ol, 5-cydohcxyl-3-pciitin-2-ol, 4-phcnyl-1-bii- 
tin-2-ol. A. B. F. Duncan 

Ttmnn effect of ozgsnic substances. I. Raman effect 
of a series of esters of benzoic acid and phenyl esters of 
fatW acids. Kicliimat.su Matsuno and Kwan Han. 
Butt. Chem. Soc. Japan 8, 333 -(i5( 19.33).- Raman spectra 
of the following compds. were obtained by means of the 
Dadieu and Kohlraiisch method (C. A. 23, 4621): H/- 
OMe, B/OEt, BzOPr, BzOBu, isopropyl, isobutyl, is<»- 
amyl, cyclohexyl, e-lolyl, w-octyl benzoates, li/Cl, Ac- 
OPh, Ph butyrate, o-tolyl acetate. 'I'hc usual hue 615 
cm.'i for the benzene ring is shifted to 5»12 cm. > for o- 
tolyl acc*tate and seems characteristic of an e-compd. 
Both 616 and 586 cm.'^ appear for o-lolyl benzoate. 
Between 28.50 and 2980 cm.”^ lines attributed to the ali- 
phatic CH linkage apticar. The line at 14.52 cm.' ^ (not 
present for BzCl) increases in breadth and intensity with 
the no. of CHs groups and is attrilmtcd to the iraiisverse 
vibration of II in CHs-. llic frequencies 1720, 1270 and 
670 cm.”* possibly arise from the -COO group. The 
following frequencies agtcc with the shifts calcd. for the 
bonds C-O 1110, C-C 1110,0 Me 1078, C Cl 760, Ph-O 
810 cm.”*. Frequencies between 810 and 863 cm.’* are 
attributed to valency frequencies betw(>cn the acid residue 
and the adjacent CHt group and to the free rotation of the 
alkyl group. Tbe i^ency and deformation frequencies 
have been calcd. by assuming that a system of 3 atoms or 
atom groups gives rise to the Raman luies and that a mol. 
is made up of these ssrstems. Janet H. Austin 

Itamai^effect of fqnm aad foifural. Geo. Olockler and 
B. Wiener. J. Chem. Physics 2, 47(1934) .— Lmes found 
for furon and furfural are reported. The results favor the 
centric formula for furun since no double bond is found. 


a«6iibstitution causes the appeeranoe of a double bond 
0»C within the ring. AUen S. Smith 

The ^otodecomposittonof gaseansammenia. Ricfanrd 
A. Ogg, Jr., Philip A. Leighton and Francis W. Berg- 
strom. /. Am. Chem. Soe. 86, 818-23(1984); d, C. A. 
27, 2881.— The photoehem. dcoompn. of NH| by short 
ultra-violet light at 20^ and pressures of 1-8 atms. occurred 
with a quantum efficiency of 0.14, which is indep^denl of 
the pressure of NH| and of the wave length of light. It 
it]cnku>ed 4 -fold between 20^ and 400*. Photolysis of 
NII1-N1H4 niixts. contg. less than 0.3% NtH4 showed that 
the decompn. of the latter was ph^osensitized by the 
NTli; the quantum efficiency of the NtIL decompn. 
was 1.28. P. H. Emmett 

[Photodiemical] reaction between potassium oxalate 
and iodine and the relation between intensity and velocity. 
W. V. Tihagwat. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 649-54(1933) . 
cf. C. A. 25. 5848.— White light and light of 5200-6300, 
6280-7200, 8500 A. were u^. The relation between 
intensity and velocity was not const., but steadily in- 
creased as the velocity of the reaction decreased. 

Frank Urban 

Fonnaldehyde in the upper atmosphere, tf. R. Dhar 
and Atma Ram . Nature 132, 819-20(1933) . — ^All samples 
of rain water contain CHiO, in amts, varying from 0.00015 
to 0.00012 g. per 1. The amt. is not increased by light 
ning, but is greater when the rainfall is preceded by some 
sunny days. CH20 in the atm. is probably formed from 
COi and H|0 by the action of light of wave l^gth 2550 A , 
which has not all been absorbed by the Oi layer. I)e< 
compn. of CHaO is produced by 2660 A., but this reaction 
is hindered by the presence of H in the upper atm.\ 

Helen S. Ilopneld 

Artificial production of the blue fluorescence of flborite 
H. Hahcrlaiidt, Berta Karlik and K. Przibram. Nature 
133, 09-100(1934) —The rare-earth lines shown in fluoriti 
tinder cathodo- and thermo-luminesocnce and phosphon*s- 
ccnce ore usually inconspicuous in fluorescence excited bv 
filtered ultra-violet light. The fluorescence usually has A 
bands, in the red, giecn and blue-violet llic capacity to 
emit these bands is destroyed by heating and regenerated 
by Ra rays. Synthetic materials indicate that the him 
band is probably due to Ku; it certainly is not due to Ci, 
l*r, Nd or Sm, and probably not to Tb, Dy or Ho. \ 
*»ynthctic fluorite with 0.1% Ku gave a purple fluorescencL 
ailer heat and Ra treatment; prolonged exposure to 
ultra-violet light gave a blue light which duplicated that 
of the best Fnifirdi fluorite. Gerald M. Petty 

The photoluminescence of sodium and potassium 
hydroxides. A. Grumbach and M. Ribaillier. Compt 
rend. 108, 70-2(1934). —This is shown to be due to stiuill 
amts, of formate which changes partly to carbonate and 
oxalate «on heating. A. B. F. Duncan 

Thermoliiminescence spectra ofefluorites. m. Ther- 
moluminescence spectra of fluorites from Wilberforce 
Eiidii Iwase. Set. Pipers Inst. Phys. Chem. Research 
(Tokyo) 23, 153-61(1931); d. C. A. 28, 1276*.-7-The 
t hex moluminescence of 3 differently appearing specimens 
from Wilberforce was spectroscopically investigated. 1 he 
thcnuolumincsccnce spectra of the natural specimens and 
of those exposed to x-rays after previous heat trealnient t > 
eliminate natural thermoluminesccncc arc almost the sanu 
with icspect to the position of the 11 bands observed 
Bands above 0.381 m ore ascribed to Tb, those below to Gd 
The intensity ratios of two adjacent bands (0.338 m mid 
0.384 m)» due to Tb and Gd, rasp., remain in the sann. 
sequence for the 3 specimens regardless of heat tn^tmeiit 
The difference in intensity ratio is attributed to a diffcretici 
iu conen. ratio. Bands of long wave length are more 
intense in restored than in natural thermoluminesccncc 
From the intensity ratios of the 3 spe c i m ens it is probaijU* 
that the specimen with the lowest ratio may arise from the 
specimen with the 2nd lowest ratio as a result of bleachmf; 
due to prolonged insolation. Calvin Brous 

The effect of ultia-vlolet rays on nieotlne • V . A . Grant 
J. Phamaeel. 49, 408-27(1933).— Ultra-violet light d< 
btrosni nkotbie (X) and its salts with the formation of 
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The fundamental formula for the design of electric 
furnaces. Goro Harada. J. Soc. Chem. Jnd,^ Japan 
37, Suppl. binding 9-10(1933).— A formula for the most 
lavorable electrode diam. is developed on the assumption 
that C/ — ccjnsl., where C ■■ c. d., amp./sq. cm., and 
V ■■ actual voltage between electrode tip and lop. 'I'his 
('oust, depends upon the kind of material processed mid 
the reaction teino. in the furnace; it is 356 for giav pii? 
non (1600' 1560®). The assiunption do es not hold for 
I vtreme cases. The formula is r » V/f W^llK)0/356 X 3ir 
where r » electrode radius in cm. and KW ^ furnace 
capacity in kw. iCarl Kainmermcycr 

Some points in electric steel making. Victor Stohie. 
Foundry Trade J, 50, 83-4(193 1) • — ^ review. D. S. 

Temperature regulation in the electric furnace. Nohuo 
Moiiguclii. J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 862-0(19.33). 

I he relation between temp, fluctuation of the thermo- 
stat and the sensitivity of the regulator is discussed. 

1 ho temp, vaiiatioii in the furnace depends not only on 
Mic sensitivity of the regulator but also on the nitio be- 
tween the coiitinuoiis current for heating and the inter- 
iiiiltcnt current for regulation. A device for lcni|». 
ugulation using a lover driven by a time svnchionoU'. 
iiioiiir IS descrit^d. A plate composed of a lightly united 
iiielcil and insulatoi is used for contact. When the tomp. 

trx) high the kvtr touches the uictallic part and the 
current is diminished. When the temp, is too low the 
Itver touches the insulated part and the current is in- 
creasi‘d. The lever touches the contact every 20 sec. 

„ T. Katsurai 

Decomposition voltages of fused salts. 11. Mag- 
nesium chloride and magnesium sulfate. Yo.shio Koti- 
lOii. J. Soc. Chem. /»d., Japan 37, Suppl. binding 
n 6(1934); cf. C. A. 28, IGOfi-*.— Voltages for MgCla 
In Iwoen 548® and 908® gave a temp, roeff. of — 0.000G4G 
v./®C.), fiom which the decompn. voltage at room tomp. 
A. IS calcd.«»3.257 v., agreeing well with 3.275 v. as oaled. 
fintii the heat of fonnation of 151,000 cal. for MgCL. 
MrSOi (850 968®) gave a temp. coclT. of — 0.00171 
.iii<l a calcd. decompn. voltage of 4.543 v. at room temp. 

Karl Kammeniieyor 

Industrial electrolysis of water. Antoniuo Sconzo. 
(norn. chim. itid. appUcaia 15, 494 9(1033). — A review 
•>l Italian practice. A. W. Contiori 

Progress in electroplating. Ilerliert Kurrchi. Ober- 
Hut lientechnik 10, 141-4(1933). — ^A icview. M. II. 

TheoretiGal aspects of the electrolytic fonnation of 
metallic coatings. T. Salauze. Bull. soc. franQ. flee. 
3. 830 58(1^; Chimie 6r industne 30, 1359.— See 
t . A. 27, 2385. A. Psmineau-Couture 

The use of acids in the prepsration of steel for plating. 
Waller S. Barrows. Moniluy Rev. Am. jEleciroplaters* 
20, No. 3, 12 isdoss). -B., in attempting to det. 


». I^INX 

whether any connection exists betwcim the pickling add 
used and the breakdown of plated coatings, used H 1 SO 4 
and llCl midor various exptl. ouiidilions and with various 
suliseqiieiit treatments but w:is unable to distinguish 
between the vaiious plated specimens by their failure un- 
der atm. corrosion. H 4 SO 4 is advocated for its low oo.st 
and rdubility, a 25% soln. being suitable for various 
steels, while a weaker soln. should be used for cast iron. 
Practical d( tails for the successful pickling of steel, in 25% 
II 4 SO 4 , prior to plating are dealt with at some length. 

Edward B. Sanigar 

Electrochemistry of chromium. IV. O. S. Fedorova. 
/. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 036 40(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 067. ' -Review of lit. on the theory of deposition of Cr 
from aq. solns. S. L. Madorsky 

Chrome-plating at low temperature with low ennent 
density. A. Gucrillot and J. Pierson. Bull. soc. /rang, 
tkc. 3, 859-06(1933); Chimie de indusirie 30, 1359.-- 
The elTects of the ctmstituciits of the bath were studied. 
NaxCr^Or gives slightly dull coatings at 15® and under 3-5 
amp. txT t*q. dm. Org. acids (particularly tartaric) 
givi very bright coatings; their .salts are less satisfactory. 
Cold plating can be carried out with certain sulfates, but 
the coatiug is not as bright os with hot plating. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Impurities in nickel-plating solutions with reference to 
pitting of electrodeposited nickel. F. J. Liscomb. 
Monthly Rev. Am. Electroplaters' Soc. 20, No. 4, 6-15 
(Dlc., 1933).- A practical discussiou of the pitting of 
ch^trodeposited Ni and its elimination on the removal 
of org. and other impurities bv Fe(OH)s pptn. in the 
plating soln. The pos.sible sources of impurities causing 
pitting are reviewed. Edward B. Sanigar 

Factors contributing toward quality of (nickel) ^ted 
zinc die castings. Carl Hussner. Monthly Rev. Am. 
hteUroplaters' Soc. 20, No. 4, 15-23(1933). — ^The stand- 
ards which should be maintained to obtain satisfactory 
products, for the material of the Zn die casting, the casting 
itself and the proliminary finishing and machining as well 
as the cleaning and plating of the casting, arc reviewed. 
Results arc given to show that, other things being equal, 
the life of a plated casting is in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the Ni plate, while other results show that the 
thickness of the Ni plate is not the only factor to be con- 
} stdcTcd. The discrepancies observable between the 
life of u plated pail under the sall-sprav test and in actual 
sLt vice arc noted. Edward B . Sanigar 

Barrel nickel-plating of fabricated sheet zinc parts. 
Albert Hirsch. Monthly Rev. Am. Ekaroplaters' Soc. 
20, No. 6, 31-3(Jan., 1934). Sec C. A. 27, 23^, 4485. 

Edward B.^nigar 

The influence of the composition end aciditf m the 
electrolyte on the cheracteristics of nkkel deposits. 
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D. J. Macnaaghlam, G« B. Oofdam and R« A. F. Hun<* 
mom. /• ElitrodeposUors* Ttek, Soc, A. 1*-26(1984).*-* 
Sm C. a. 27, 5007* EcMvd B. Sktiigar 

Tht of aniieaBM mi tim alcAttnietim mid 
mtciumlmil mpartiea of cibctiod^poolled iridml. O. B* 
Gmrdam and D. J. Maeoaughtan. /. Ekckodipotiion* 
Soe. 9, 27-30(1034) .-Bee C. A. 27, 5088. 

Edward B. Sanigar 

Cadadiim platinc on full automatic maddnea. P. L. 
Qreenwaid. Monthly Rw^ Am. EUdroplaUrs' Soc. 20, 
No. 3, 10-26(Nov., 1933). — review dea^g wi^ the 
practical operations, soln. maintenanoe and prepn. of 
the wrk for the mass plating of springs and amall parts 
entiray automatically, or semiautomatically, by means 
of barrels. Edward B. Smilgar 

Throwing power of zinc-plating adiutionB. I. raa- 
tion between current density and current efflciencw of 
zinc sulfate aolutions. Masami Nakajima. J. Elec- 
troehem. Assoc. (Japan) 2, 19 25(1934) .- -The pn values 
of 0.6, 1.5 and 2.5 i\rZnS04 solns. have been detd. and 
compared with each other. The calorimetric method 
gave in general higher values than the electrotnetric 
method. J'he effect of pn on the cond. becomes greater 
with decreasing conen. of ZnS 04 . The estn. of the cur- 
rent efficiency verified the existence of Imsic salt in the 
deposit when Ph was 5.4 and 4.4. In 0.5 N soln., a con- 
siderable amt. of basic salt was found at higher pa values 
and lower c. d., and the current efficiency was rapidly 
lowered with lowering pal while in 1.5 and 2A N solns. 
the content of basic salt was less and the lowcrii^ of Pa 
did not greatly affect the current efficiency; on increase 
in c. d. gave about the same current efficiency, and al- 
most the same values for 2.5 N soln. On the basis of 
quality of deposit and current efficiency, 1.5-2 .5 N 
ZnS04 soln. at 3.4 pa and 1-3.5 amp./sq. dm. is recom- 
mended. K. Konda 

Blactrodopoaition of shellac. Narasimha Murty and 
M. Sreenivaaaya. Chemistry Sf Industry 1934, 35-6.— 
A preliminary notice. During electrodialyais of an 
alkaline soln. of shellac it was observed that a shellac 
miselie can carry a neg. charge. Shellac was deposited 
on a Pt anode ham various oik. solns. In the presence 
of Cl** and 804*" polymerization took place. J. H. M 
Electrolytic prepaimtion of sodium perbrnate. n. 
Fumikazu Kawamum and Hiromu Mohri. J. Eketro- 
chem. Assoc. (Japan) 2, 10-14(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
1278*. — In the electrolytic prepn. of NaBO« from an 
electrolyte contg. alkali borate and carbonate, the cathodic 
reduction is diminished by the addn. of ECl, HsSiF« 
and NaaSiQi. A small quantity of NatCr 04 and a few 
dn^s of Turkey-red oil lessened the cathodic reduction, 
but the addn. of Turkey-red oil had no effect when KCl 
or HsSiFt was used. The superposition of a. c. upon d. c. 
did not favor the formation of NaBO|. The optimal 
temp, was 10 <12° and the optimal c. d. was 10 15 amp./- 
sq. dm. at 6 v. K. Eonda 

Electrochmnistiy of the system aluminum bromide < 
cuprous bromide in toluene. V. A. Plotnikov and 
Z. A. Yankclevich. J. Gen. Chom. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
208-13(19^); Chimie industrie 30, 867.-- -A study of 
the conditions of electrodeposition of Cu'*’ as a dense coat- 
ing from vsolns. which have hitherto been conridered 
unsuitable for this purpose. A complex is formed when 
CuBr is dissedved in a CiHi soln. of AlBri. This is con- 
firmed by the following facts: CuBr is insol. in CtHs, 
but dissolves to a considerable extent in the presence of 
AlBri, a said. soln. contg. 1 CuBr for 1 AlBri. Addn. of 
CuBr to the AlBra soln. generates a considercd>le amt. of 
heat, and the color of the soln. changes from light yellow 
to d^ green. The CyHa soln. of the complex conducts 
dectridty; the max. cond. (4.86 X 10“* ohm*"*) oor- 
reimonds to 86.1% AlBri and 10.3% CuBr, i. e., to 2 
AlBfi and 1 CuBr. The sdn. contains possibly a compd. 
sudi as AlfBri.CuBr.nCrHi. On the other hand, a 
CtHi soint of AlBri Ifias a very low dec. cond., while CuBr 
its^ is ittsd. in CrH|. Wto the soln. is electrolyzed 
with a Pt SMde, Cu is depodted on the cathode and Br 
liberated at the anode. When a Cu anode is used, re- 


UimliifftheCntahssiilist; thsCSndnodltQSi'Vlieestli- 
odsmmonMe&tioiiB. BsoitftftoobtdiiadHissaoat- 
ing, a Ctt cathode unlit hasaMd. TlMdsQoiiipii.pot«illii 
of the c ompi e i w a m pmAM to IM V. A. P.-C. 

The fole that ths AsmicsI nature of dsctre^rtsi pUyi 
In the Butfoee^eneigy duoMiB at the latsifBee: metd- 
mlnsnl oti-eqaeona islt semons. n, Hestmhemicsl 
oil famoval from hron. M. S. Odombik, Dzh. S. Lev 
and N. N. Petin. /• Con. Chom. (U. 8. 8. R.) 3, 279-90 
(1933); cf. C.A,27,3377.— Thebathoonaistedofaaaq. 
sdn. of NsiPOi + NaOH. The electrodes were iron 
artides covered with oil from the stamping press. The 
temp, ooeff. of the rate of removdof oilby thedectrodiem. 
method is found to be the same as that obtained by the 
chem. method. The rate is directly proportiond to the 
conen. of PO 4 ions and to the oonen. of OH ions, but ap- 
proaches a limiting value. It is also directly proportional 
to c. d. and becomes suffidently rapid even at room temp 
at a d. of several thousandths of an amp./sq. cm. of elec- 
trode surface. It makes little difference whether the oilv 
artide is the anode or the cathode. However, best results 
are obtained when the current alternated every 3, 6, 10 
min. A 50-cyde current had slight effect on id removal 
at room temp. These facts support the view that tht 
chem. and electrochem. processes of oil removal arc 
identical. S. L. Madorsky 

liquid-junction potentials. I. J. B. Chloupek, V. Z 
Donm and B. A. Donelova. CoU^ion Cuchoslov. Chem 
Communications 5, 469-78(1933). — The junction poten- 
tials of HgiHgCl, 0.1 N EO (junction soln.) 0.1 iv IlCl. 
HgCl|Hg were measured. As junction solns. types ot 
stremg electrolytes (s. g., Na, K, NH 4 chlorides, nitrates 
and sulfates, ZnCli, fi^Cr 04 and E4Fe(4pN)e) 

were chosen where the influence of valency and degfee ot 
symmetry would show clearly in the results, the chut 
variable being conen. The 6ee-difftision type of liquid 
junction was used (C. A. 25, 5818). The junction tubes 
(of eylindrical symmetry) were water-jacketed on 
sides to allow of the detn. of temp, coeffs. of the Junction 
potentials, these coeffs. forming an important foi 
the treatment of the cxptl. results. Discussion of results 
is reserved for a future paper. Edward B. Sanlgai 
Pol srograp hic studies with the dropping-mercuzy cath 
ode. UUY. Suppressive effect m certain alkaloids 
on the maximttm m current due to electroreduction of 
oxygen. Kiji Hamamoto. CoUedion Cuchoshv. Chem 
Communications 8, 427-35(1933). — uses the concept 
(cf . C. A . 26, 3443) of taking as a measure of the degn < 
of adsorption of a compd. at the dropping-Hg cathode 
that molar diln. of the compd. (dissolved in 10*** N KCl 
soln.) whidi reduces the atm. O max. on polarographic 
curves to Vs its original height. H. assumes that ad 
sorption on the Hg drop reaves equil. before the dmp 
falls andformsa unim61e<^ar layer on the drop, this justify- 
ing the application of Preundlich’9 isothenxial adsorption 
equation in the form (J— 10 "■ aC*, where T and / aic 
the heights of the max. with and without an adsorbabh 
compd. present. If log (/—/') is plotted against log C 
a straight line is obtained from whkh the conen. for 
^/s max. hdght can be read. The redprocal of this value , 
i. e., l/Ctu ^ Fa, is an electrochem. adsorbability coeff , 
the diln. being expressed as 1 mole adsorbable compd. in 
n X lOM , n bdng then taken as the electrodiem. ad.soil)- 
ability coeff. As so detd., the followtng values of if air 
given: atropine sulfate 28.98, quinine-HCl 16.9K, 
papaverine-HCl 1 6,67, s tiydmine nitrate 13.04 and moi- 
phlne-HO 7.92. SaCCV. Bsetfo^s of aqueous solns 
of beryllluffl salts. W. Eemula and M. Michalski 
llnd. &6-42.— The normal deposition potential of Fr* 
ions at the dropping-Hg cathode Is — 1.70 v. against th< 
N calomd electrode, when measured with a gsdvanometn 
of sendtivHy 1 X 10"^ amp./mm. Because of hydrolj^is 
the cumowoltege curves of Be salt solns. show an m- 
crea.se due to H depositian before the increase due to Be 
depodtion. Owing to the proxiiiiity of the Be and Ai 
dep os iti o n potentials (—1.70 v. and •*-*■1.06 
and nmiteity off dectrodhem. bdiavfor, the joint 
tnereare in the c ni re n t^ ^ tage curve due to ne presence 
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of tipdkUhtaii in aefn. oould oot bo molred. Abi. 

d ti» tf dua to tta 

pnmm cf Hm p1a%Bm mMu F. Bciwyiaetiko and 
I. Stei^k. Md. tSkoattivtle cfest of Ft 

has been repented previouily <cf. C. A, 26, 5864; 27, 
467). Traces of Ru, Rh, Pd, Ir and Ft at the cathode 
surface produce a considemble decrease in H overvoltage, 
and they produce. In general, 8 stages ht the catsiylic 
deposition of H: (1) at — 1.2 v., (2) at — 0.9 to —1 .06 v. 
and (3) at — 0.6 to —0.7 v. from the N calomel zero. 
The exact values of these jtotentials depend on the conen. 
of the catalyst and of H ions. Ft and Pd show <Mily 
stage 1. The occurrenoMf the 3 stages of catalyzed H 
deposition is explained by the formation of 3 types of 
catalytic centers having different catalytic activities due 
to aggregation of atoms of cataljrst into polyat. complexes 
at the Hg surface. The'Tbtal catalytic effect, measured 
by the sum of the limiting currents of all catalytic stages, 
depends on the position of the catalyst in the periodic ssrs- 
tern: Pt is tlie weakest catalyst in the series Ru-Rh-Pd, 
while Pt is less active than Ir. The devdopment of the 
various catalytic stages depends upon time; by varying 
the rate of Hg-dropping the catalytic effects of stages 1 or 
1! can be either inten^^ed or suppressed. The limiting 
current of the catalyzed H deposition greatly increases 
with increasing oonen. of H ions up to about 0.06 N; 
further increase in H-km oonen. produces a dow increase 
»t the limiting current toward a max. K. B. S. 

The potentials of the lead oxide electrodes in alkaline 
solution. Lyle V. Andrews and D. J. Brown. J. Am. 

( ’/ffm. Soc, 56, 388-90(1934) .-—The potentials of the two 
ilcctrodes PbO(5}, Pb|04(s), OH~ and Pbt04(r), PhOs(r), 
oil " were found by expt. to be +0.2488 ^ 0.0005 and 
f 0.296 * 0.001 V., resp. The Hg, HgO(r), OH- 
dcctiode was used as a reference electrode. From these 
values the e. m. f. of the PbOi(j), PbO(5), OH- electrode 
vvas calod. to be +0.2^ * 0 001 v. John R. Hill 
The alkaline atoiage battery. V. The alkali zincate 
storage battery. 1. Sliosabnro Tanaka and Rohei 
Iwasa. J. Electrochem. Assoc. (Japan) 2, 4-9(1934); 
cf. C. A. 28, 1279^. —When the cathode plate filled with 
C <1, Cd(OH)t or CdO is used, the diargmg and discharging 
voltage in general shows a rapid rise and fall. The Cd- 
1)l€itrci calhmle also shows a rapid rise of the charging 
voltage, holds a high discharging voltage for a brief period 
<<iid then shows a sharp volt^ drop. A Cd(OH)9-filled 
(Hthodc which has been subjected to the cathodic tieat- 
iiiciil in an alk. soln. is easily reduced in 2-^ hrs.; while 
CdO-filled cathode is hardly reducible and results in 
me slow deposition of Zn, The reduction proceeds 
slowly, and thereafter the reversible reaction Cd 
iM(OH)s during diar^ and dischar^ proceeds smoothly. 
1 he inclusion of HgO in the filling mixt. is effective, while 
tliat of Fc is very harmful for the deposition of Zfi. The 
soln. vdocity of Zn in the course of storage (shelf test) 

1 lowest with the cathode filled with floc^ent Cd and 
liigiicst«with the Cd-plated cathode. The deposition of 
/ii on the Cd-plated cathode is similar to that on a Ni- 
nil sh cathode; amdgamation does not affect it as much as 
the latter; the av. discharging volt^ is high, and it is 
siir>crior to the filled type for a rapid-charging cathode. 

K. Konda 

Weston standard cells sobmitled to the Intemational 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. A. K. Kolosov, V. V. 
Muller and Mme. B. S. Churaeva. Ksesoyusfinfl Nauch.- 
I^sUdovaiel. Inst. Metrol. StandarHMM No. 127, 31-6 
till Prendi), 107-10(in Russian) (1933) .—In 1930 it was 
I'toposed that each national lab. place in the Intemational 
Ihiicau of Wts. and Measures a group of standard cells to 
miiipose an intemational standard. The group of cdls 
vlepositfd by the Inst, of Metrology and Standardization 
I'f the U. R. 8. S. is described. B. R. Smith 

Determination of the electromotive force ef tiie inter- 
national Weston standard odl k7 the lAver coulometer 
metiiod. A. K. Kolosov. Vsese^nMsM Naueh.^Issledo- 
Inst. MotrM, StandairtitaM No. 127, 3-17(in French) , 
94(in RiisBten)(1933).— The mean valne of Bn 
1 0181M ^ 8 microv. was obtained for standard cells 


I measimd dt the Inst, of Mecrsioiy and Standardisation 
of the R. Ik 8. between OetT 1930, and Dec., 1982. 

B. R. Smith 

Diy celte fiMi a sdU ladioacttvs eloctfol^ and ioito 
air. L. Bondiet. Qmpt. rond. 197, 16^(1933).— 
Zn and brass were the best electrodes found for dry 
cells made with solid ladiosctive materials. Zn and 
brass washers were sepd. by a mica ring. The hole contains 
. the U nitrate. The entire odl is then sealed in ozocerite. 
The initial e. m. f. varied from 0.G10 to 0.700 v., usually 
0.06-0.68 V. and finally steadied at about 0.54 v. 

Oden E. Sheppard 

Oxidation of nitric oxide to nitrogen pentoxide by auMUis 
of ozone in the silent electric discharge. N. I. KotiDzev, 
M. Temkin and S. FraYberg. J. Gen. Ckm. (U. S. S. R.) 

3, 534r-9(1033). -With a Berthelot ozonizer connected to 
a 10,000 V. transformer, a study was made of the reaction : 

) 2NO + 30. - NiOi + 302. A rate of 0.30-0.82 L/min. 
of air through the ozoni/er resulted in an Oi content of 
0.5% by vol. The NO was mixed with Ns in the ratio 
10:90 and the mixt. passed into the ozonized air at a rate 
of 10 cc./min. In this case the Oa was in excess of the 
theoretiesd amt. required and tlic reaction was almost 
instantaneous, 99% of the NO being oxidized. The ratio 
between Oi and the HNQi obtained varied between 1 .220 
and 1.91 and was, on the av., 1.48. Hence the late of ' 
^ dcGompn. of Oi in the presence of NiOf was too riow to be 
effective. By using the same rates of ^ses, but intro- 
ducing the NO Ni mixt. into the air before it was 
ozonized, NOi was found in the resulting mixt., but not 
Oil or NiOa. However, when the ratio NO : Nt was changed 
from 10:^ to 1 :99, and the mixt. was introduced idto the 
air liefore it passed through the 07cmi/er (the rates of all 
gases were the same as above), Oi and NiOa but not NOi 
^ were found in the resulting mixt. Wlien the rates of NO 
-H Ni mixt. and of air were so adjusted that the amt. of 
Of was less than theoretical, and the NO + Ni mixt. was 
introduced into the air after it passed through the ozonizer, 
NOt alone or together with N|Oi, depending on the amt 
of Oi in the air, was found. Oi had no effect on N9O. 

S. I«. Madorskp 

GaseouB combuBtion in electric diBduugCB. tff. 
The cathodic water-fas Muilibrium. G. I. Finch, B. W. 
Bradford and R. J. Greenshiclds. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(London) A143, 482-6(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 382.— An 
investigation of the water-gas equil. in the cathode zone 
of an dec. disdiargc shows that the equil. position varies 
with the final gas pressure. The condusion is that equil. 
is approached from the CO side in 2 ways, pressure bdng 
favorable to the one but unfavorable to the other. 

Calvm Brous 

Electric disdmrges in gases ionization and exdtation. 
Lewi Tonks. Elec. Eng. 53, 239-43(1934).— A survey 
dealing with the nature of the free charges, how they arim 
fnvm the normally discharged atoms and mols. of a gas, 
and their idation to light radiation. W. H. Boynton 

Stopping layer of rectifierB. W. Ch . van Ged. Nature 
132, 711(1933). — ^Rectification is possible for a thidmess 
of fhc stopping layer of 10-*-10-* cm. A volt-ampere 
characteristic for a rectifier is given. Louis Goldman 

The medianism of magnesium-copper Bulfide rectiflers. 
J. Cayrd. Compl. rend. 198, 64-^6(1934) ; ef . Anastaaiades, 
C. A. 28, 1280». — CuS plays the prindpal part in the 
rectification and not CuiS. This latter determines sec- 
ondary phenomena, such as reversed polarity at k)w 
voltages. A. B. F. Duncan 

SUicon steel with altefnating-current and direct-current 
endtation. R. P. Edgar. Ekse. Eng. 53, 318-22(1984). 

-Magnetic tests on Si-aleel at 60-cydes with superposed 
d.-c. excitation are tieacribed. Results are shown in a 
series of curves. A bibliography is appended. 

W. H. Boynton 

E}ee. condenser process for demulsifsring oil (Piersd) 
22. Filtration of plating solns. (Wdsben, Greenwald) 
1. Bleetrolytie deigeasing (Froehlidi) 9. Cr plate (Udy) 
9. 8heetZnformanuf.ofbatteries(Zalesin8ki)9. Treat- 
ing gases (dec.pptn.] (U. S. pat. 1,944,523) 21. Den- 
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tal plates end like artifts of metal alloys (^rit. pat. 
400,069) 9. BlectricAly heated app. te mlddiig drawn 
or rolled vitreous products (Brit. pat. 469,478) 19. BIksc. 
glass^elting furnace (Norw. 63,287) 19.'*4t 
— — 

Bauer, O., Arndt, H., and Krause, W.: Die Vcrchro- 
mung, untcr bcsotidcrcr Berhckslditigung ihrer Anwend- 
ung im Automobilbau. Berlin: M. Krayn. 256 pp. 
M. 20; bound, M. 22. Reviewed in ffull. Brit. Non- 
Porrous MekUs Research Assoc. No. 62, 24 (1934). 

Gaertner, Viktor: Blektrochcmie. Ein I^hr- utid 
Uilfsbiich fur Studierende, Tectmiker und Fabrikaiiten. 
l^ipaig: J^sutscher Verlag fur Jugend und Volk. 408 
pp. M.20. 

Kdhler, Walter, and Rompe, Robert: Die clektriscben 
r^uchtrdhren. Brunswick: F. Vieweg & Sohn. 96 
pp. M. 6.80. 

Moeller, F., and Bolz, G. : Leitfaden der Elcktrotech- 
nik. Bd. I. Lfgn. 1 and 2. Gniiidlagen dc«i Gleich 
und Wechselstrotnes. Leipzig: B. G. Tcubner. M. 
9.60. 

W^ner, Hermann: Untersuchungsmelhodcn fur die 
Vemicklungs- und Vercliromutigspraxis. Leipzig: Max 
Jane^e. 61 pp. M. 1.80. 


Primary batteries, linperical Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Fr. 750,083, J^c‘C. 4, 1933. One electrode is made 
of a homogeneous Zn alloy contg. almut 0.2% of llg. 

.High-tension primary-cell batteries. Alexander R. 
Pappadakis and Noel J. Sivess. Brit. 400,600, Oct. 25, 
J9;i3., 

Dry batteries. Konrad Bud. Fr. 756,013, Dec. 4, 
1933. The depolarizing mass is surrounded by a cloth 
which is wound more than once round the mass. No fast- 
ening string is used. 

* Storage batteries. Soc. de ruccumulateur Fulmcn. 
Fr. 755,572, Nov. 27, 1933. Means for reducing free 
liquid to a min. is descril>ed. Fr. 755,573. Construction 
of plates is given. 

fitorage batteries. Soc. anon, dcs piles ct accumula- 
t^httrs Kler. Fr. 755,602, Nov. 28. 1933. A product which 
absorbs and retains liquids, and is particularly suitable ns 
a separator between storage t)altcry plates, is made by sub- 
jecting wooden iKMirds, ptefcrably of lung fibers, to high 
pressure, e. g., by passage between rollers in the geiietal 
direction of the fibm, and soaking in water. The prod- 
uct is also suitable as a packing between fragile objects. 

Storage battery. Svenska Ackumulator AktielK)laget 
Jungner (K. G. 11. Eriksson and G. G. Ljunggrcii, in- 
ventors). Swed. 78,448, Sept. 26, 1933. Structund 
features of an alk. cell. 

Low-voltogb storage battery. Rufus N. Chanibcrlaiii 

3 Gould Storage Battery Corp.). U. S. 1,944,005, 

.ti. 16. About 0.9 1.5% of N1SO4 is incorporated with 
(he active material used for pasted plate electrodes em- 
ployed with a HsS 04 electrolyte. The NiSOi serves to 
reduce the required charging voltage. U. S. 1,944,066 
relates to a similar use of Co .sulfate. 

Storage batteries with soluble cathodes. Kurt Giicbel. 
Brit. 400,424, Oct. 26, 1933. Structural features. 

Storage-battery covers. Accumulatoreii-Fabrik A.-O. 
(to Britannia Batteries Ltd.). Brit. 400,561, Oct. 26, 
1933. 

Storage-battery plates. Accumulatorcn-Fabrik A.-G. 
(to Britannia Batteiics Ltd.}. Brit. 398,397, Sept. 14, 
1933. llie plate consists of a pasted grid covered with 
perforated Fb (alloy) or other conductive material which 
is coated on its outer side with a noti-conducting firmly 
adhering substance, e. g., rubber, which is also perforated. 
Cf. C. A. 28 , 716L 

Active material for positive electrodes in alkaline storage 
batteries. B. S. Groth. Swed. 79,113, Dec. 5, 1933. 
Tbc material cvaihists of oxygen cuiiipds. of Ni and (or) 
Co and ii^addn. contains on amt. of an oxide or hydroxide 
of one or more of the metals Zr, Th, Ce, La, Ih*, Nd, Sin, 
Gd, Kr and Y. 

Blectrodepogitioii of iron. Enist Keben and Edgar 


liuMS Blit. 400^, Oct. 23. 1983. In iHjbg Fe 
dectrolyticaUy a adt m a metal faming an inool. sidfate 
is added to the electrehgjji)^ a predMtant for any sulfate 
ion introduced from S^ilpntg. anodm, a. g., oast Pe scrap, 
or otherwise. The electrolyte may consist of a soln. of 
PeCli and NaCl with BaCb. Salts of addnl. metals may 
be added for the deposition of alloys. 

Slectroplating. Le Syndicat Jacquemin. Belg. 396,085, 

2 June 30, 1933. The article is firbt cleaned in a ^ih of 
suitable salts through which is passed a high current at low 
voltage. The anode oonrists of a metal that is iasol. iti 
the bath and the article to be treated forms the cathode 
Belg. 396,275. The metal required for coating the articles 
is derived solely from the anode and not from the metal 
salts contained in the bath. 

Portable electrode for idating by direct application 
Alfred E. Newey. Brit. 4(to,510, O^. 26, 1933. 

3 Coating objects with metals. Le Syndicat Jacquemin 
Fr. 755,713, Nov. 29, 1933. To protect objects of glass, 
wood, paper, porcelain, etc., against the atm. of othet 
destructive agents, they are made conductive to electricity 
by treatment with a varnish, paraffin or wax oonti; 
graphite and are then covered with Zn, Pb, Cu, Sn, Cd, 
Co, Cr, Ni, Au or Ag dectrolytically. 

Electrolytic condensers. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen 
fabrieken. Brit. 400,490, Oct. 26, 1933. 

^ Supply meters. Ernst Kramer. Brit. 400,221, Oct 
13,1 933 . All electrolytic meter or recording app . , wliei i 
in the disengaged gases automatically effect operation and 
are recombined by a catalyst, is provided drith a rcgeiier 
ating chamber, situated above the electrolyte and conti! 
(he catalyst, the cliauiber being filled initially witih 1 ni 
the gases generated. \ 

Electrolytic cells for the deposition of sheet metal, 

5 e. g., sheet iron for magnetic purposes. Ernst Kelsiui 
and F^dgar Ausnit. Brit. 400,591, Oct. 23, 19713. 

Electrolytic cells. Erich Garkisch. Gcr. 588,8715, 
Nov. 28, 1933 (Cl. 215. 14.01). The energy yield (»i 
Ci41s is increased by using as electrolyte a fused corboiiati 

Electrolytic cells. David J. Evans. Brit. 400,247, 
Oct. 20, 1933. The clcctnYdes consist of rectangular 
giaphitc slabs, spaced to form a vertical gap throiiyli 
which the whole of the liquid passing through the eill 

6 flows. 

Electrolytic cell for water decomposition with unipolar 
electrodes. Dc Nordiskc Fabrikker De. No. Fa. A ^ 
and C. F. Holmboe. Norw. 52,648, June 12, 197>.j 
Structural features. 

Acetylene. I. G. Farlxuiind. A.-G. Brit. 397,987, 
Sept. 7, 1933. See Fr. 750,521 (C. A. 28, 717-). 

Alkali and alkaline earth metals. Justin F. Wan 
Fr. 765,875, Dec. 1, 1933. A molten coiiipd. of Ur 

' metals is passed through an electrolyzing zone at a spcid 
beyondAhat of decompn., to recover a mixt. of free tik L\\ 
and conipd. The molten mass may consist of 2 compel * 
of the metal, having different decompn. potentials so tli.n 
di*cumpn. of only one tkkes place. The metal mpy 
directly to a zone for reaction with a gaseous fiuid, e. ft , 
for the production of NaOH. An app. is described. 

Alumina. Gino Gallo. Ger. 588,583, Nov. 20, m:\ 

8 (Cl. I2m. 6). Pure Al|Oa is obtained by the eU^ctroly-'i- 
of the sol. products obtained by decomposing niateruib 
such as leucite oontg. AlsOt and alkali, with IlaSf) 4 . TIk 
electrolysis is continued till the AUOi and alk^i form an 
alkali iduiiiinate, and other substances present, such as 
Fc, Ca, Mg, are pptd. as hydroxides. The aluminatc 
suln. is sepd. and worked uputo pure AbOa and alkali salt 
by the usual methods. Kxample.s are given. 

Fireproof atone, etc. Feldinuhle, Papier- und Zell- 

9 stoffwerkc A.-G., Friedrich Klein and Karl Bechtel 
Gcr. 588,806, Nov. 27, ltKi3 (Cl. 805. 2‘L04), CrysUl. 
metal oxides such as AliO| or MgO are fused in aii elec 
furnace and allowed to set. The re.siilting block is cut to 
desired shape by high-speed cutting tools. 

Anodic coating of aluminum. Aluminum Colors Inc 
Ft. 755,890, Dec. 1, 1933. llie temp, is maintained 
practically const . at aU points of the electimy te by bubbling 
air thereUirottgh. 
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Bto^tfbS lor the eroductioii of or^h^er ‘ 

metila. or alloyi by electrolytic reductioii in fused elec- 
trolyte. Det Norsks Aktie8el3kaD for Elektrokemisk 
ItiduslHe. Norw. 53^8, Nov. ^ 1933. The fumsoe 
IS manipulated through openings in the electrode in order 
to prevent or eliminate the anode effect. 

Ammonium sulfate by electrolyBls. W. C. Holmes & 
Co. lAd. Gcr. 690.230, Dec. 28. IWIO (Cl. 12*. 7). 
ScT Brit. 360,767 (C\ A. 27 , 2637). , 

Electrolysis with mercury cathode. K. W. Palmacr. 
Swed. 70,686, Feb. 28, 1933. Metals less electropositive 
itian alkali or alk. earth metals, particularly otto or more 
<»f the metals of the eighth gnmp of the periodic system, 
are pptd. by electrolysis by means of a cathode of flowing 
Hg which is made to flow over a previously amalgamated 
metallic body. 

Beiy Ilium. Beryllium Development Corp. OtT. .681,- 
«*,»(), Si'pt. 22, la'W (Cl. 4()c. 6.03). See Brit. 377,868 
((\ A. 27 , 3408). 

Direct production of iron and other metals that unite 
with carbon. H. G. E. Cornelius (H. G. Flodin and F. 
O. T. GusUfsson). Swed. 78,447, Sept. 20, 1933. 
lligh-C and low-C ore briquets are chargcul into an elec, 
furnace together or in succession in such ratio that the 
desireil C cemtent in the resulting product is attained. 

Metallic magnesium. Alfred C. Jessup and Maurice 
N Lacell. U. S. 1,913,910, Jan. 10. In a cyclic process 
foi the production of Mg from fused MgCl^ by electrolysis, 
Cl libcTated at the anode is brought intx) contact with a 
L'tiiboiiaceous luhl at an elevated temp, and watet and 
sttaiii are simultaneously added to obtain HCl gas; the 
l.ittci is caused to react with an acid-sol. basic cotnpd. 
oil Mg such as partially hydrated MgCb for producing 
MgCb which, after dehydration, is used in the electrolysis. 

Metallic magnesium. Maurice N. Lacell. U. S. 

1 ,943,920, Jan. 10. In a cyclic process for Mg production 
i)V electiolysis of fused MgCli, C| from the anc^e, together 
Ml 111 (), is brought into contact with a carbonaceous tna- 
unol such as cc^ oi coke at a sufiiciently high temp, to 
toiiii phosgene, water is added to the phosgene thus formed 
Id ptoduce IICI gas and the HCl is reacted with a Mg 
Lonipd. such as partially hydrated MgCU to form addni. 
MgCb. 

Production of metallic magnesium. Fritz Hunsgirg 
I Id American Magnesium Metals Oirp.). IJ. S. 1,943,- 
*»01, Jan. 10. Mg in fmely divided form is extd. from its 
(oiiiIkIs. such as MgO (suitably by use of C in an elec, 
iiitiiaee) and the Mg thus <il)lained is then, distd iindei 
Ktluced picssurc in contact with an inert gas such as H. 
\ii airangemeiit of app. is described. 

Stainless steel. Frederick M. Becket (to The IHoctio 
Metallurgical Co. of Canada Ltd.). Can. 336,774, ()ct. 
>1, 19.33. Chrome ore, Ni mat and a Si-anitg. reducing 
iireiit are ground t<i pass an 8-iiiesh screen. The reducing 
.111(1 reducible niateiials gre well mixed, anil limcorolhei 
lliises, as fluorspar, are added. The ixiixt. is charged 
111 Id an open-arc dec. furnace and d fluid bath of .slag is 
'luuiiijimed at all times. A low-C steel bath may be 
pl.iced in the fiirnaci* before smelting or altcmativdy steel 
''flap niay be incorporated with the .smelting cliarge. 

\ ^.unless steel is produced. 

Electric furnaces. Soc. anon, dcs manufactures dcs 
Kl.iees cl puKluits chiiiiiques dc St. Gobain, Chaiuiy & 
uiiv. Blit. 4(M),02(), Oct, 19, BKW. Fusion of a 
nioving chaige having a high in. p. is effected by radiant 
hi .» fioiii a fixed C lesistaiice supported independently 
Ilf <iiid out of contact with 4lie funiuce walls. An inett gas 
supplied by suction created by a chimney. In mfg. 
•laiisparciit quart/, from granulated rock crystal the charge 
is moved to and fto and is fed from alternate sides. In 
111.1 king Sit >2 plates a 2iid heater is at ranged on the uiulei- 
"i«l( of the plate, and the plate is molded by suction in a 
mold moving with the plate. Kolary horizontal containers 
wiili fixed axial resistances are used for melting metals 
•Old glass and for making glass tubes. 

Electric furnace. C. PL Cornelius. Swed. 78,206, 
Aug 29, 1933. Ill an electrode furnace the fusetl bath 
"^ui I ouiidiiig the electrodes serves as the resistance, the 


material being heated or melted in g crucible placed upon 
a support above ^e resistance bath. Structural features. 

Electric aalt<4>ini fomace. A. G. E. Hultgren. Swed. 
76,3^, Jan. 2#, 1933. In an elec, furnace for the heating 
of tools, the keat is supplied by elec, current passing 
through a salt bath between electrodes arranged in 
couples and placed in the furnace in such a way that a 
sufficiently large free .space is obtained that is free from 
direct elt‘C. currents. 

Altemating-cuiTent furnace for the melting of glass, 
water glaaa, cement and similar materials. Akticbolagct 
Surte-Liljcdahl (C. E. Conselitts, inventor). Swi^d. 
78,914, Nov. 14, 1933. The fused material .serves as 
clt^. resistance lad ween electrodes having a large heat- 
accumuluting capacity. Structural features. 

Coreless electric induction furnace. Fd win P\ Nnrth- 
nip (to Ajax Elect rot heiniic t'oip.). U. S. 1,943,862, 
Jan. 16. Various details of operation are described. 

Electric resistance furnace. Alliiicuniu Sveiiska IClek- 
triska A.-B. (L. llogel, inventor). Swed. 78,621, Oct. 3, 
1933. 

Electric resistance furnace for annealing and other 
heat treatment of metals. N. G. Elfstrom. Swed. 
79.0:17, Nov. 28, 19.33. 

Electric resistance furnaces of the tilting type for melting 
aluminum. Emil F. Russ. Brit. 4tK),621, Oct. 26, 
ia33. 

Electric-furnace metallurgy. PL G. T. Oustafsson. 
Swed. 79,274, Jan. 3, 19.34. In a furnace with movable 
electrodes, during the larger part of the melting or charg- 
ing periiKl the elec, current ivs applied with such a high 
voltage between the eleelrodes and the metal bath in 
proportion to the amt. of energy applied per electrode that 
the elec, resistance is not less than 0.0.3 ohm per electrode, 
the depth and cumpn. of the slag bath being so adjusted 
that a considerable part of the heal reqtim'd for the 
reduction and (oi) melting of the charge is developed 
at the surface of tin* slag 1>uth by elec. Ores between 
the electrodes and the slag bath at the same time that a 
substantial amt. of heat is develo])ed through resistance 
in the slag. 

Electric-furnace operation as in the reduction of ma- 
terials. I^aiil L. Migiict and Marcel P. Perron. U. S. 
1, 9*14 ,.62 1, Jan. 23. A charge Is provided consisting of a 
contiguous mass of a conductive mixt. of raw materials 
which are regularly interspersed with portions of a rela- 
tively non -conductive law maleiial which serves to sta 
Inlize the mean coiid. of the chaige. 

Furnace for carrying out endothermic reactions. 
Buffalo Electric P'urnace Con*. Oei . .688,662, Nov. 21, 
19.3;I (CL 18«. 19). 

Continuous operation of electric furnaces with hollow 
electrodes. P3nar Lund. Norw. .62,360, March 27, 
1933. The level of the charge within the hollow electrode 
is kept nearly const., the electrode being given a rotary 
or up-and-down motion. 

Resistor units for electric furnaces. 1'hc PMectric 
Furnace Co. Brit. 400,t‘»05, Oct. 24, 1 9.33. 

Electric resistance baking and other ovens. Gcoigc 
K. Baker and Baker Perkins Ltd. Hi it. 4(M),219, Oct. 

, 11,19.33. 

Device for tightening of electrodes against the furnace. 
P'lodinjerii A.-B. (H. G. P'lodin, inventor). Swed. 79,- 
242, Dec. 28, 1933. Mech. features. 

Suspension device for self -burning electrodes. Dei 
Norskc Aktieselskab for P3ekt rokemisk Iiidust rie . N orw . 
63,2CH», Oct. 23, 19.33. 

Electric gas cleaner. Aloys Schirp. Gcr. 688,707, 
Nov. 24. 19.33 (CL 12r. 6). 

> Electrical precipitation apparatus. T\w English Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., The Whessoe P'ounilry & Eiiginet'riiig Co. 
Ltd., Wilfrid Donnelly and Alexander G. Grant. Brit. 
400,719, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Cooled tubular electrode support for electrofilter. 
Sicmcus-Lurgi-Cottrell P3cktrolilter-Ges. in. b. fur 
Korschung und Patentverwertuiig. (Wilhelm Hoss, in- 
ventor). Gcr. 690,308, Dec. 29, 19t33 (Cl. 12e. 5). 

lUectric ozone generator. John R. Fischer and Joseph 
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G. Sola (to Sola Cgrp.). U. S. 1,943,426, Jan. 16. 
Various elec, details arc described. 

Teathig the voltage resistance of pftttector block as- 
semblies. George H. Brodie (to WestAn Elec. Co.). 
IJ. S. 1,944,211, Jati. 23. Various details of elec, testing 
arc described. 

Inductance coils. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. 
Ltd. and Francis K. Robinson. Brit. 400,277, Oct. 23, 
1033. An inductance coil having a negligible external 
magnetic field is made by filling a wound coil with a mixt . 
of latex and dust of magnetic material, e. g., Fe dust £K) 
and latex 20 patts, and then solidifying the latex, s. g., 
by vulcanization . 

Loaded electrical conductors. Walter Marion Bishop 
(to Klcctrical Research Products, Jnc.). Brit. 400,271, 
Oct. 23, 1933. S»*e U. S. 1.844.114 (T. ^.26. 180#j-7). 

Spark-gap apparatus, suitable for converting direct 
into alternating current, or vice versa, in whidi the elec- 
trodes are endosed in a chamber filled with gas under 
pressure. Erwin Marx. Brit. 400,934, Oct. 23, 19.33. 

Cooling devices for the iwodes of metal-vapor rectifiers. 
Allinanna Svenska Elcktriska Aktiel^olaget . Brit. 400,- 
08:1, Oct. 19, 19.33; Swed. 79,118, Dec. 5, 1933. Addii. 
to 348, .307 (C. .4. 27, 2889). 

Metallic-vapor rectifiers. Allgcmcine FJektricitats- 
Gesellscliaft (to Internal ional Ooiicrul Electric Co., Inc.). 
Bril. 400.994. Nov. fi, 19:13. 

Mereuxy-vapor rectifier. Allmaiina Svenska Elek- 
triska A.-B, (U. Lamm, inventor). Swed. 79,053, Nov. 
28, 193:i. 

Flashlight lamp. Johannes A. M. van Liempt (to 
N. V. Philips’ OlocMlampcnfabrieken) . U. S. 1,944,8.54, 
Jan. 23. A lamp arranged for dec. ignition contains 
material such as M foil and O which on ignition enters 
into a reaction with high actinic effect, Na azide being 
employed on the lamp wires in order to improve (he actinic 
effect for photography. 

Flashlight lamps. Miluyoshi Igari. Brit. 4(X),475, 
Oct. 26, 19:i3. Structural features of a lamp lor photo- 
graphic or signaling purposes, comprising a glass htilh 
contg. Al, Ce, Ni, Mg, etc., foil and () at less than atm. 
pressure, arc described. 


Idbp for produdng and scmniiig ultra-Adet rays 
Ridianl A. S. Paget (to Thermal Synmeate Ltd.) . U. S. 
1,943,877, Jan. 16. Various details are described of a 
lighting unit suitable |for approximating daylight efrcct< 

Thermionic cathode lamp. Albert W. Hull (to General 
Elec. Co.). IJ. S. reissue 19,057, Jan. 23. A reissue of 
original pat. No. 1,929,143 (C, A. 27, 5668). 

Arc lamps. Reginald H. Cricks, Philip Rigby and 
Robert Rigby Ltd. Brit. 400,092, Nov. 2, 1933. Oik 
electrode is fed by gearing, including means for regulating 
the rate of feed, and means is also provided for moving 
both electrodes simultaneously to adjasl the position of 
the arc. 

Disdiarge lamps. Claude Neon Electrical Produc*. 
Corp. Ltd. Brit. 400,320, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Discharge lamps. N . V . Philips’ Gloeilampciifabrickc n 
Brit. 400,388, Oct. 2«, 1933. The .spacing of the cki- 
Irodcs in an arc lamp having a filling of Na and Ne is sn 
small that the pos. column is eliminated. 

Discharge lamps. Patent -Treuhand-Gesidlschaft fur 
clcklrische Gluhlanipen m. b. H. (to The General Elcetnc 
Co. Ltd.). Brit. •100,750, Nov. 2, i9«33. I^mps giving 
light, including infra-red rays, approxirnatiug io dayliglu 
arc filled with a mixt. of a rare gas, e, g,. A, Ne, and C'c 
or Kb vapor and an* operated so that the vapor pressinr 
rises above 0.02 mm. corresponding to a temp, of 1.50 . 

Discharge lamps. N . V . Philips’ GhKdlampciifabrioken 
Brit. 4(M),Ei5, Nov. 2, 1 9:13. A lamp is divided into U oi 
more channels, contg. gasc*s or vapors giving light of differ 
ent colors, by a longitudinal partition fortfied of aitnateiial, 
e, g., bla^ gloss, not transparent to the light | produced 
in the channels. \ 

Gas-filled discharge lamps for electric lighting installa 
tions. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampcnfabneken . Brit. 4()1,- 
086, Nov. 9, 19:i3. ^ 

Neon -filled glow -discharge lamp, containing sodium, 
for use in photophones. Marconi’s Wireless Telegiupli 
Co. Ltd., George M. Wnght and George F. Biclt. Hnl 
400,275, Oct. 2ii, 193.3. 

Electric incandescent lamp, 'rheodote Milhin ito 
Gimcral Elec. Co.). IT. S. 1,911,825, Jan. 2:L A gase- 
ous fluoride such as SiF 4 , Bh', or PF» is used in lamps, m 
order to prevent blackening of the bulb. 


5 -PHOTOGRAPHY 


1‘. I*. WlGllTMAlSr . 

The Knapp method of development. C. Popineau. AgCl in the presence of NuiSOa appears to be a homognK 

Phot,-Rev. 45, 276 7(19:13). — 3'he Knapp met hod coiLsists ous reaction, while in its absence the reaction is lieum 

in alternate immersions of the film in developing soln. and geninius. 33ie mechanism of the prniiaty and secuiid.ii> 
in plain water. It is staled that better results are obtained ’ reactions are discussed. E. 1*. Wightinan 

by using 3% Na 2 SOt soln. in place of plain water as the History of the photographic developer. (). Selilenk 
second bath. P. W. Vittum Pk/>/. Xorr. 69, 171-2(19:13). „ 

]^pid fine-grain development. A. Seyewetz. BuU, History of the pyrocatechol developer. J. M. haln 
soc.franq, phot. 20, 177-83(19:13); cf. C. A, 27, 5261. - Phot, Korr. 69, 172 3(19.33). -Cf. preceding abstr. 
Several formulas for rapid flnc-graiii developers arc pre- Metol-hydroquinone developers: the influeifce of the 
sented which are claimed to give superior grainine.ss. proportion of mixtures and of tiie pu value. W. Keiiulu^ 

Good results were obtained with the following formula: and M. F. C. Beukers. Phot, J. 74, 78-82(19.31) 

elon 5 g., p-phcnylenediaminc 10 g., NatSOi (dry) 60 g., g Metol alone works as a powerful developer at a pn vahn j 1 
Na«P04 3.5 g., KBr 1 g.; water to 1 1. Time of develop- which hydroquinoiie alone docs not cause any reducnoii 

ing was 7 min. at 18®. The resultant negatives are thin. With the former development is iKissiblc at pn 6f wIicmm^ 

S. finds that if such developers ate used for flne-gramed with the latter it begins only at a pn above 9. llowevo, 

emulsions (Micro Luinidrc), there is no diminution in the velocity of development with the latter increases iiion 

graininess, and he concludes that in all cases the final rapidly with increasing pn than with metol. The yi 
image is formed after the Ag halide is dissolved by the locity is about the saine.at ^ pn about 10.5-11. 'fh‘ 

developer, which then acts as a phys. develotier. increase of developing power when metol is mixed wiLli 

R. B. Atkinson hydroquinone is much greater than would be expected, 

Physicochemical investigation of the role of sodium 9 i. f., it is greater than the sum of the two separate efriH:is 

sulfite in photographic development. K. Madhusudanan 'Phis is attributed to the fact Uiat with hydroquinone alont*. 

Fandalai and G. Gupala Rao. Z, anorg, aUgetn. Chem. the first growth of the Ag germ is uncommonly slow, bul a*' 

215, 23 32(19:13). -Na-iSOa appears to play the role of soon as these germs are made somewhat larger, as tln'> 

acceptor in an induced reaction such as photographic are with metol, the reduction gcH*s on very rapidl> ^ 

devcloppienl, the org. developing agent being the inducer, shortens the induction period of hydroquitume. The best 

The Nas^a ^oiic does not cause reduction, and thereduc- mixt. of the 2 developers consists of 1 metol to 3 hydra- 

tion by the org. substance alone is not great. The sulfite quinone by wt. Metol and p-aminophcnol do not wou 
speeds up the reduction considerably. The reduction of together in the same way. E. P. WighUnan 
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Thoory cV the fdiotogn^c elementery eroceee and of 
the U^t image. G. Schwarz. Phot. Kort. Suppl. 69, 
27- ^4(1933).'— Expts. bciaring on an explanation of 
sensitivity and the latent image (cf . Schwarz and Urbach, 
C, A. 26, 4545} independent of the Ag nucleus theory 
have been continued. E. R. Bullock 

The Intermittent effect in photograidiic etosure. 
luHttU M. Blair and Malcolm C. Hylan. J. Optical Soc. 
Am. 23, 353 *8(1933). — The intcmiittcncy effect is ex- 
plained by means of the Blair and Leighton equation for 
ihi* formation of the latent Image plus an addnl. hypothe- 
sis (»f a photochem. lag. A few measurements are pre- 
sfulcd showing intermittefl^y effects of great inagnilude. 
1 m > 1' the most part the explanation is applied to the results 
olitaincd by R. Davis {Bur. Standards Sci. Paper 21, 95- 

I. ^9(1926)). J. H. Webb 

Photographic propertieg^f silver sulfide, n. The 

print-out effect— chemical aspect. III. The print-out 
effect — ^photographic aspect. K. C. D. Hickman and W. 

J. Weyerts. J. Franklin Inst. 216, 08.3 -70(j, .'i91-f»27 
1 1 933) • — AgaS exhibits a ‘'photographic effect.’* Pptd. 
.\g2S suspended in solns. contg. the Ag salt of a reducing 
acid acquires a coatiug of metallic Ag when strongly illumi- 
nak'cl. 'I'he action is produced Ijy light of all wave lengths 
from the ultra-violet to 1 .4 m; it is repressed by gelatin, an 
alkali, an Fe salt, etc., but it can proceed slowly with well- 

shed photographic images of Ag*S. Images converted 
to sulfide can be. intensified in light under solns. of Ag in 
VaNOa or Ag iii^NaaSOa. K. C. D. H. and W. J. W. 

Intensification with mercuric iodide. R. Namias. 
rhvl.-Kev. 45, 342-.3(1933). — Solns. for HgTa itilenstfiea- 
lioit are usually prepd. by dissolving Hgla in aq. K1 contg. 

!i (race of NasSsOa. Because the intensified images 
obi allied with this soln. are not stable and turn ydlow 
rapidly, N. prefers formulas in which larger amts, of hypo , 
aiv used. Good results arc claitned to have lieen obtained 
with the following formula: Hgla 10 g., KI 20 g., hypo 
•ji) g., water to make 11. P. W. Vittum 

The photographic emulsion: sensitization by sodium 
sulfite. Hurt H. Carroll and Donald Hubbard. Bur. • 
SUindards J. Research 11, 743 -04(193.3) (Research Paper 
No. 022). — NauSOa, in quantities sufficient to reduce a 
few tenths of 1% of the AgBr of a photo^aphic emulsion, 
may act as a powerful sensitizer only slightly inferior to < 
till* natural sensitizers in gelatin. It acts as such only 
after digestion with the emulsion; this insures that it has 
ifsieled with the AgBr. The sensitivity nuclei thus 
loriiicd are of metallic Ag, in amts, similar, to the AgaS 
iiiK'Iei of normal emulsions. The rate of c'hangc of sensi- 
tivity increases with increasing alky, and decreases with 
iricrcfising broniidc-ion conen. Sulfite may be added to 
the emulsion before wa.shing ; it sensitizes only on digestion 
alter washing. There was no indication of panchromatic ' 
.^viisiiization (Capstaff effect). H. H. C. and D.4I. 

New procedure for reducing negatives. G. Schweitzer 
aiiil M. Raticurel. Phot.-Rev. 45, 3(J5-7, 32.3 -5(1933).— 

A method .is described for effecting l<Kal reduction in the 
Itigh lights of overdeveloped negatives. The process in- 
volves the following steps: treatment of the emulsion 
‘'idv of the negative with dichroniate solii., drying, expos- 
ilic back of the negative- to daylight, thus hardening | 
dtv gelatin in the shadow portions, ancl finally, brief treat- 
•m iit with hypochlorite soln., which removes part of the 
};el:itiu and Ag deposit from the highlights, and does not 
.aUu-k the shadows where the gelatin has been hardened. 

P. W. Vittum 

Fine-line etdiings. K.'* Dulik. KUmschs Jahrbuch 
1934, 126-8. — A pyro-silver intensificr is used with wet 
volk)dioii negatives for fine-line work. Hxi^surc must be 
‘•orrcct. To transfer any design from e.xisting printing ^ 
k»iins to lithography a proof in fatly ink on transfer paper 
rolled onto a dry coiiiiter-etched Zn plate, the paper is 
>"oisiL-ncd and removed, the plate is washed with water, 
voutvil with bichromated albumin and dried. Without 
^^Posiug to light the ink is removed by scrubbing with 
bvii/inc. Hie plate is then rolled up and developed, like a 
noimal albumin print, with water, etc. The result is said 
m he .superior to the transparency method. A. Murray 


Flashlight lamp (U. S. pat. 1,944,854) 4. 

Bder, Josef M.i Rezeptc, Tabellen und Arbeitsvor- 
schriften fur Photographic und Repruduktionsteclinik. 
14-15 ed. Halle: W. Knapp. 487 pp. M. 8.8U: 
bound, M. 9.60. 

Isert, Gerhard: Infrarol-Photographie. Berlin: Pho- 
tokino-Verlag. 48 pp. M. 1.60. 

Color photography. Tru Colour Film Ltd. Brit. 
400,251, Oct. 23, 1933. See Fr. 738,196 ( C. .1 . 27. 1583) . 

Color photography . Frederick Becker t . Brit , 400,2 1 4 , 
Oct. 20, 19.3.3, Two processes arc described for obtaining 
color sepn. negatives from pattern screen negatives by 
means of a stop-out screen, the processes being contrasted 
with that of Brit . 380,778 {C. A. 27, 2892) . In 1 process 
a stop-out screen is photographically produced on a slow Ag- 
cmulsion plate which is not bichromated; the image is de- 
veloped (but not fixed), washed and resensitized with bi- 
chromate; and the reseiisitized plate is exposed under the 
screen-negative, registered therewith and developed, fixed 
and washed, a reversed sepn. negative of 1 color being ob- 
tained. In the 2iid process the slow Ag emulsion is applied 
to a plate coated with plain gelatin; the stop-oul screen 
image is printed, developed, fixed and wa.shed; the plate is 
reseiisitized with biehroniale, printed under the registered 
sen>en -negative, washed to remove unexpo.sed bichromate 
and then dyed with a suitable dye, e. g., pinalypc black or 
iiigrosinc, to obtain a graiiilcss dye negative. 

Color photography. Dufaycolor Ltd. Fr. 75.'),f>75. 
Nov. 28, 1933. I'he emulsion lying on the upper fac:e f)f 
the colored screen of a photographic film, of the multi- 
color screen type, is protected against the action of the 
dyes of the screen by a layer of synthelic resin, between tlio 
colored screen and the emulsion. The resin may contain a 
piastifyiiig agent such as linseed oil and may be applied in 
the form of a soln. in benztme. 

Color cinematography. Humphrey D. Murray and 
Douglas A. Spencer. Brit. 4(H), 2t)4, Oct. 23, 1933. Fos. 
images correstKmdiiig alternately to neg. vSelectioii records 
of 2 primary colors are ret'orded on 1 side of a double- 
coated film, and images corresponding to a neg. selection 
record of the 3rd primary color on the other side. All the 
images on 1 side are toned in 1 color and all on the other 
side, in another color, and successive frames of the film are 
projected through 2 filters which are additively comple- 
mentary and of such color and so appropriated to the 
frames that each filter will absorb those rays of light that 
arc transmitted by the primary color a record of which is 
absent from the frame. 3'he coloring of the images may 
lie effected by the process of Brit. 377,706 (C. A. 27, 
‘2892). 

Photographic color filter. Carl L. Gregory (to Kislyn 
Con>.). U. S. 1,944,2.30, Jan. 23. 

Photographic materials. Kallc & Co. A.-G. (Maxi- 
milian P. Schmidt, Wilhelm Ncugebauer and Robert 
Franke, inventors). Gcr. 590,107, Dec. 23, 1933 (Cl. 
576. 12.05). Sensitive layers for diazotype phologp'aphy 
comprise a diazo compd. derived from an amine of any of 
the formulas XCONHRNHj, NHaRNHCONHR'NHa. 
and NHiRNHCSNHR'NIL, where R and R' arc aryl 
radicals and X is an alkyl, aryl or aralkyl radical. De- 
velopment may be effected in a bath of an azo dye com- 
ponent , or the component may lie included in the layer and 
cicvelopmeni effected with NIL. Examples are given. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 922. 

Photographic sensitive layers. Michele Martinez. 
U. S. 1,944,293, Jan. 23. A support such as paper carries 
a layer capable, by heat development, of having relief 
images fonned in it and comprising a colloid such as gelatin 
and substances yielding in aq. soln. carboxyl and ferric 
ions such as ferric NH4 citrate and oxalic acid, the ratio of 
carlxixyl content (calcd. as CO) to the ferric content being 
greater than 1 

Photographic sensitizers. I. G. Farbeuind. • A.-G. 
Brit. 400,401, Oct. 26, 1933. Ag halide emulsions are 
senmtized by a thiocyanine, thiopseudocyanine or thioiso- 
cyanine dye derived from a thiazole compd. having a 
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system of 3 or 4 condensed rings, particularly anthracene, i still conUins unsensitized Ag halide is reseasitized hv 
phcnanthrenc, acenaphthene, fluorenc, chrysene, carl>* treating it with rc^ducing agents. The layers sensitized td 
azole and diphenylene oxide ring systems, fused onto the different spectral regions are colored, with a dye capable i»f 
thiazole nucleus. The dyes are sensitive to wave lengths l>eing eliminated or destroyed, to a color coinplemcmar>' 
of about 200-620 sensitizing proi^ties of l,t'- to its region of sensitivity. 

dicthyl-2,2'-a-anthrathiopseudocyanine iodide, 1 -methyl- ^ftenlng cinematographic films before application of 
r-ethyl-2,4'-a-anthrathioisocyanine bromide, l,l'-di- the lettering. Kilmindustri. Norw. 52,455, April 
ethyl-2,2'-accnaphlhenethiopseudocyanine iodide, 1,1'- The film is softened with an aq. soln. of NatCOi or fdr ’ 
dimethyl-a-anthrathiocyanine chloride, 1,1 '-diethyl -2,4'- ^ maldehyde or a niixt. of both. 

(carbazole-6'-inethoxy)lhiolsocyanine iodide, 1,1 '-di- * Diazo prints. Kalle & 0>. A.-G. (Maximilian i» 
cthyl-2,2'-(diphenyleneoxidc-6'-methoxy) thiopseudiK?ya- Schmidt, Oskar Siis and Robert Franke, inventors) . (Vr 

nine iodide, etc., are described. Cf. C. A, 28 , 50*. 588.094, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. blh. 12.05). Prints are ol,’ 

Photographic sensitizers. I. G. Farbe.nind. A.-G. tained by using azo components of the general coiiipii 

Brit. 4()0,951, Oct. 30, 1933. Ag halide emulsions are R.CO.CHaCO.NXY, where R represents aryl, alkyl ur 

jM*nsitizcd by the addn. of benzothiocarbocyanine, iKmzo- aralkyl and X and Y represent H, aryl, alkyl, aralkyl, ;icyi 

tliiocyatiine, Ix^nzoseleiiocyaniiic, benaMthiopseudocyanine, or hydrogenated cyclic residues, alone or mixed with oih( r 
hen/oscleiiopseiidocyanine, bcnzothioisocyanine or benzo- azo components, in the light-sensitive layer or in tlu 

seleiioisocyanine dyes in which the CnHe nucleus attached 3 developing sohi. Thus, paper is given a layer coinj; 

to the thiazole or selenazole ring contains a substituted or tartaric or citric acid, HsBOa, Al2(S04)i. Na naphlhalcru- 

unsubstituted amino group. Suitable substituents are trisulfonate, thiourea, the ZnCh still of the diazo coinpd. oi 

Me, Ft, Ac or Pr. The dyes are added to the emulsion os 1 -dtethylatninc-3-ethoxy-4-ainiiiobenzcne, eyclohexyi- 

alkyl sulfoalkylates or halides. Among suitable dyes are acetoacctic acid amide, phloroglucitie and water. I'lji 

(1) l,r-diethy]-5,5'-bis(dicthylamino)benzothioc*yanine paper is exposed under an original and •developed liv 

iodide, (2) 1,1 ' - diethyl - 2,2' - (fi-benzamidolx'nzothio - gaseous NHs or an alk. liquid. 

quino)cyanine iodide, prepd. by boiling 6-t)enzamido-2- Photogelatin printing plates. Jacob A. Fleischniaim, 
inethylbenzothiazole diethyl sulfate with 3-iodoquinoline- Walton W. Sullivan and Frank O. Sullivan (to Gardner 

Ktl with addii. of ale. KOH, and (3) 1,1 '-diethyl-5- ^ Abbott). U. S. 1 ,944,12.3, Jan. Ifi. A plate such as /n 
diethylamino-fi'-incthoxybenzoselcnopscudoi'yanine io- or A1 is grained to take a coaling, the grained surface is 

dide, obtained )>y boiling 2-mcthy] -6-diet hylaminobenzo- coated with a gelatin and dried; a second coating of gcla- 

selenazole-Ftl and 2-ioda-6-methoxyquinoline with addn. tin contg. a sensitizer of the KaCraGs ty^c is applied, tin 

of NaOEt. coated iilale is baked at about 32® for about 3 hrs., expost-d 

Orfhochromatic collodion-emulsion photographic dry without the interposition of a screen to high-inteiisity 

plates. Theodor h'rcundorfer and Roman Freundorfer. actinic rays from a carbon arc projected directly through ii 

II. S. l,943,38t), Jan. 16. Preservatives such as glycerol transparent image for a period of minutes, and Uic light - 

and pnitective colloids such as gelatin or albumin are 5 struck plate is developed in flowing water, 
added to a strongly alk. Ag soln., and the treated soln. is Photogravure printing surfaces. Niels l.udvigs^Mi 
applied to a collodion emulsion layer contg. a Ag .salt in U. S. 1,944,354, Jan. ,23. An acid-resisting grain is 

suspension and also contg. a color-sensitizing dye. provided upon the smooth face of a metal plate such a.H ’/a\ 

Polychrome images. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. hV. so that the grain has uniform dots regularly disposc^d, 

755,705, Nov. 29, 1933, In prepg. polychrome images in .the grained surface is thereafter coated with a light-scn«;i- 
which several partial iituages are disposi'd in a single photo- tive material, and a grain is provided on the sensitive 

graphic layer, after producing the. first partial image the .surface having uniform dots regularly disposed, this heiiig 

layer for the taking of the other partial image and which followed by photograi^liing, dc^velopiiig and etching. 
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A. R. MIDnLEl(3N 

Addition reactions of hydrogen and oxygen atoms at low Lower degrees of oxidation of rhenium. E. 'Purkiewir/. 
temperatures. K. H. Geib and P. Ilarteek. Trans. Rnezniki Chem. 12, 589-97(19.32). — Re^" {K:Re04) j^: 

Faraday Sic. 30, 131-4(19,34). — Sec C. A. 28, 98.3*. reduced by Cr" to Re*''; the reaction is catalyzed by I 

E. R.Rushton ' Re02.xH20, pptd. by alkalies from the reduced solus.. 

Magnetochemical investigations. IX. The constitu- yielck K3[ReO(CN)46ni on boiling with coned, aq. KCX, 

tion of the higher chromium-oxygen compounds. Wil- in acid solns. this salt yields the. ion [Rc(CN)4(OH)3|''- 

helm Klomm and Hermann Werth. Z. anorg. aUgem. B. C. A. 

Chent. 216, 127-31(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 2073. — The Bromine fluoride,* BrF. Otto Ruff and Alfred Braidji 

inagnetic suseeplibility of “red K perchromate” shows that Z. anorg. allgem. Chem. 214, 81 -90(1933).- 'BrF result 

the Cr is not sexivaleni as stated by Schwarz and Giesc (C. from the interaction of F and Br, but is not .stable. It 

44. 27, 1838) Imt is probably quinqucvale.nt. In “bltie. K better to make it from Br and BrFfc or Br and Brl''*. It 

pcrchroinate” Cr is sexivalent. Robert Schwarz and Her- 0 decomt)oses spontaneously into Br, BrFfc and BrF,y Ai 
tiiaiin Giesc. Ihid. 1,32. — ^'Fhc chem, evidence permits Cr in 50®, the dccompn. is so fast and complete tliat Brb' ii** 

the red salt to have a valence of 5 but not 7. J. B. Austin longer detectable. Gase.ous BrF is rcd-hnmTi, the liquid 

New view of the nature of the covalent linkage and the is red and the crystals have the color of dichroniale. 61 1* 

formation of free radicals. Morris W. Travers. Trans, iii. about --33®, b. about 20®. The Hr fluorides an* si»l 

Faraday Sac. 30, 100-2(19.34). — Ball* cotideases, a little in each other in all proportions, but «)nly partially sol. in 

above UK)® to form a mixt. of hydrohorons, mainly DiHf. Br. . 1 Albert L. Hetiny 

A similarity to the pyrolysis of C 2 H 11 is shown. 'Fhc Bromine trifluoride. Otto Ruff and Alfred Braina- 
applicability of ordinary formulas to mols. in fn*c space is Z. anorg. allgem, Chem. 214, 91 -3(1 9.3,3) ; cf. C. A. 26, 

questioned. 1C. R. Rushton 9 3974.— BrKa b. 127®, vapor curve, log p « 8.419.'>4 - 

The (ClOi)^ radical. M. Ckimlx-rg and H. R. Gam- (2220.2/7’), heat of evaporation 10 large calorics per mm-, 

rath. Trans. Fartuiay Soc. 30, 24 30(1934). -When Trouton constant 25.8, crit. tenip. about 327 . ln‘* 

AgC104 in 2% soln. in uiihyd. KtaO Is treated with 1 equiv. molecules are assoc'iated in the liquid. A. L. Hentie 
of I, 2 concurrent reactions take place: (1) the iodination Determination of the total hydration of the 
of the •Et20, H<:1C^4 being the by-product (Birckenback calcium chloride. F. Bourion and E. Rouyer. 

and Goulieau, C'. A. 26, 3198) ; (2) the lil>cration of the rend. 198, 175'4i(19tH); cf. C. A. 27, 4154, - 

inorg. radical (Cl04)x to the extent of 25-50%, as mea- From cryoscopic studies it is calcd. that for 0.5 

sured by 2 iiidepeiidenL methods* E* R. Rushton and 0.25 Af CaCli the corresponding hydrates are CaCi? ' 
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27 HiO and CaCls.30.0H|0. **It is scon that the C« ions 
arc hydrated more than the K, Na and, above all, NH4 
ions studied previously . ' ' Reuben Roseman 

Chloride of lime. V. Macri. BolL chim.^fartn. 72, 
:;27-8( 1933) . — Possible sources of error in Tarugi'.s (C, A, 
27, and Neumann and Hauck's (C. A, 20, 889) 

(It ins. of the formula for Vdcaehing powder are discussed. 

H. C. A. 

Compounds of calcium oxide and phosphoric acid. II. 
1. Structural chemistry of apatite groups. 2 . Charac- 
teristic sensitiveness d a ret fi compounds of tricalcium 
phosphate with calcium oxide and water vapor. M. A. 
Hrfdig, H. H. Franck ancUH. Fuldner. Z. EUktrochem. 
3Q, 959- fUK 1933) ; cf. C. i4 . 26, 2<)C0. — In apatites such as 
Caio(H^4)8X2, by substituting a bivalent radical, CaiA- 
(l*0i)«X*«0„ (m ^ 0.3-0.5; n « 1 — w) can be obtained. 
'I'hat apatites with .such twdicals as carlKjnale can Ijc 
pivpd. is shown by the Rontgen diagram. Cyauomide, 
aliiininate and ferrite apatites are synthesized by suli- 
siituting the univalent radical. The conversion of iri- 
ralciuiii phosphates is very sensitive to the CaO and H^O 
piesent. The o-coinpds. are converted to the. fi at KXX)** 
i)n]y in vacuMin. The stability of hydroxyl- or of hy- 
(iroxyl-oxy-apatites is explaint‘d. L. Marsh 

Magnesium thiosulfate . R . Portillo . Kev . acad . cienc . 
Madrid 30, 577-8ri(1933). — SrSaOi and MgS04 solns. were 
allowed to r(*act, and the illirate was evapd. at low temp, 
klioiiibic crystals of MgSsOa.bHsO (I) were obtained. 
I'liey were stable when exposed to the air. When heated 
tci 90'' MgS20a.3Aj0 (II) was formed, and at higher temps, 
decoinpn. wcurred. When 11 was exposed to the air it 
absorbed water and was reconverted to I. The mol. heat 
„f soln. for I is —3400 cal.; for H +0870 cal.; I, dj’ = 
1.741; II, dj*^ = 2.0/V4. A soln. said, at 0® contains 
:.9.19% of I; at 4U.5“, 00.11%. L. E. Gilson 

The thermal dissociation of normal manganese carbo- 
nate and cobalt carbonate. J. l^riistinsons. Z. Elekiro- 
chem. 39, 930 9(1933). — Repeated heatings of normal 
M11CO4 result in a min. dissocn. temp, of 4(K)“ at 700 mm. 
COj pressure . For CoCOs t he dissocn . letup . is 34 1 ® . The 
(Ifcuinpn. of MnCOj appears to form a solid soln., while 
iliai of C0CO4 <K-ciirs in steps. The method of prepg. the 
nmjpn. affects the diss(K*ii. temp. Dissocn, curves are 
Kiveii for each compn. L. Marsh 

The decomposition of mercurous iodide into mercury 
and mercuric iodide. Maurice Fram'ois. A nn. chim. 20, 
1?.S5-.30;{(1933). — 0»iitrary lo the statements usually 
found, Hgib (I) is pure yt*llow and is vitU crystd. It can 
Ik' prepd. in the pun* state as follows: Dissolve 125 g. Hg*- 
(NO,)? ill 2 1. of cold H2O conig. 20 cc. UNO*. Slowly 
luld with stirring a soln. of 5(1 g. K1 in 100 cc. II2O. Let 
stand 24 hrs. in the dark. Wash, lilter and dry at 50'^. 
Keep dark at all times. 'I'he greenish tint of the com. 
silt is tine to the presence of disjMTscd Hg, which can l3c 
Kinoved by treatment wiith N KI said, with Hgl* (11) 
by HNO* (SO^Be.). CelUNHj (III) acts on I to give 
Hr and Il.iti soln. A cryst. pale-ycilow compd. ^(Cn//*- 
SHi) ,Hgln (IV) is also formed . IV can be prepd . in a pure 
Slate as follows: Heat 500 g. Ill and 250 g. II to lx>iling on 
a sand bath. After slow» cxjoliiig add 20 g. I and IkuI the 
sulti. 5 min. more. Decant the liquid into a filter heated 
170''. Let cool to 50'' but not below, wlicrcupoti IV 
M‘ps. out. Avoid sunlight throughout. Filter off the 
crystals rapidly and wash when cold with a inixt. of ale. 
iniil Kt20. 'Phe yield is alioiit fi g. I is dccompd. by CbHb- 
Mi-., phenols, 95% ale., abs. ale., satd. solus, of KI and 
IIJs to give Hg and II. All the reactions are reversible, 
beat also decomps. I. With NH* it forms a black coinpil. 
which is white HgIs.2NH* and Hg. The soly. of II in 100 
K- 95% ale. is 0.867 g. at 15® and 4.32 g. at 79.9®. In abs. 
Jilc.it is 1.780g. atl2®and5.750g. at78.4“. J. B. A. 

Sulfur monoxide. Heinrich Cordes and Peter W. 
Si'henk. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 31 3(1934); cf. C. A, 
27, 5670.— The prepn. and properties of SO are described. 
It may Ije kept for some days in dry vonsels. At 180® it 
decomposes completely in 1 min. It reacts vigorously 
willi metals, forming sulfides. At room temp., it does not 
react with O*; it reacts with water, S sepg., and, with aq. 


1 alkalies it forms a soln. of sulfoxylate or hyposulfitc which 
decolorizes indi^ . In the short ultra-violet , a photochem . 
decoiiipii. sets in. SiO* also causes decoinpn. The 
ready sfiectroscopic detection of SO permits the investi- 
gation of a no. of reactions with regard to its formation. 

K. R. Riishton 

The behavior of ferrous salt solutions when oxidized 
with bromine. V. Kodt and K. Charisius. Mitt, deut. 

2 Materialprufungsanstalt., Sonderlicft 22, 43-5(1933) . — 
The oxidation of Fe"* * to Fe'*"*'"^ by Br was studied. By 
oxidizing a warm IICl soln. of FeCl* with Hr water, and 
evapg. the excess Br the Fe is made trivalcnt. The I 
tiU'atioii givers the correct value. The oxidized Fe is a 
mix!, of h'eCl* and FeBr*. By drying the salts in the air 
the Br content approaches an aint. indicated by FeBr*, 
and the F'eCl* changes lo a basic .salt ; about 75% of tlic 
iiiixt. remains trivalent. When a ferrous salt is oxidized 

3 in warm HBr soln., on evapn. of the excess Br there is a 
partial decotnpn. of FeBr* to F'cBr*, with a sepii. t>f free 
Br. If the FeBr* is dried at 100® in air, it is rapidly con- 
verted into FeRia. There was no evidence that on evapn. 
of its soln. FeBr* is converted lo FcgBr*. G, M. Petty 

The action of brown hydrated ferric oxide (FesO*.x aq.) 
and of yellow hydrated ferric oxide (0~-Fe - OH) on a 
metallic hydroxide in alkaline solution. V. Kodt. Mitt. 

4 deut. Malerialprufungsanstalt., Sonderheft 22, 49 56 
(1933).*— Brown hydrated ferric oxide (FcgCb.aq.) in alk. 
^>ln. does not form any coinpds. with NagO or AgsO; 
it combines with MgO in Nil* soln. The MgO content of 
the (*ompd. increases w4th the MgO and the NH* conen. of 
tlie soln. Yellow hydrated ferric oxide (0---Fe •' OH) does 
not form a compd. with NuzO; with an excess of Ag*0 in 
NaOII soln. it forms O-— F'c — OH.AgOH. The structural 
formula of the compd. is 0--=Ke -O— Ag. With MgO 

5 in NH* soln., O — Fe — OH fornisappt. The MgO content 

of the ppt. increase.s with the MgO and (he NH* coiicn. of 
the soln.; there were 0.081 -8.0 niols. of MgO per moL of 
Fe#0*. The structural formula is proliably O^-Fe — O — 
Mg — O — hV-'O. Gerald M. Petty 

The synthesis of yellow hydrated ferric oxide (O^Fe— 
OH) from iron sulfides. V. Kodt. Mitt. deut. Material^ 
prufutigsanstalt., Sonderhefl 22, 5(5-9(1933). — 7-IIy- 

. drated ferric oxide (0--Fe — OH) was prepd. by dry- 
^ ing hydrated KeS and Fe*Ss in air at temps, up lo 220®. 
S and FeS* were also present in the residual mixt. The 
hydrated oxide absorbs H*0 rapidly; it acts as a carrier in 
the combustion process. There are kinks in the temp.- 
H*0 content curve at 180" and 210®. These kinks are 
probably caused by Uie strong 11*0 absoriJtion of the 7- 
fcrric oxide. Gerald M. Petty 

The ori^ of ferroso-ferric oxide (FegOi.x a^ .) in aque- 
7 ous solution. V. Kodt. Mitt. deut. Materialprufungs- 
anstalt., Sonderlicft 22, 45-9(1933). — Ferroso-fcrric oxide 
(FcO.Fe*0*.aq. or F'ei04.aq.) was synthesized by the 
action of an excess of a soln. contg. FeO, NH* and NH4CI, 
on brown hydrated FegO*. Under the same conditions, 
yellow hydrated FegO* gave 3Fe0.21'Y*40*.aq.; however, it 
is unstable, and h'eO.FegO* is fonned by the removal of the 
exce.ss FeO. The ferroso-ferric oxide is readily and 
Q thoroughly oxidized by air. GiTald M. Petty 

Ferrous feirites. II. Constitution and ferromagnetism 
of the ferrous ferrites and the autoxidation of ferrous 
hydroxide. Alfoiis Krause and J. Tulccki. Z. anorg. 
allgem. Chem. 213, 292 300(1933). For the prepn. of Fei' 
ferrite from 7-FeOaH an excess of Fe(OH)* is required, 
since part of the latter is oxidized with the simultaneous 
formation of H*0*. The constitutional formula of the 
ferrite Is similar to that of spinel, but not all the cation 
9 {M)sitions arc occupied. The ferromagnetism of the 
compd. is explained by the presence of •Fe:(04):Fc' 
groups. The ferrites produced from a-FcOzH arc formed 
by the substitution of FcO for the coordiiiatcly combined 
H*0. FciOi prepd. by gentle ignition of 7-l*VO*H or by 
strong ignition of a-FefC)k ad.sorbs up lo 0.5 mol. per 
mol. of FeiO». BaS04 accelerates oxidation of Fe(OH)t in 
air, probably because of the formation of a Ba salt of 
ferrisulfuric acid. B- C. A. 
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A note on Uie reducing action of cnl^drouB hydngm 
iodide. R. Q. Biewster. Trans. Kansas Acad. Sd. 36, 
111-12(19%}). — Thirty g. iodide, 49 g. rosin and flO g. 
sand were healed. 'Plic* Ras cvolveii was passed over red 
P, then P'iOf and licpiefied in a halh of CHCb, CCI 4 and 
solid COt. PhNHNHs was reduced by adding 5 g. drop- 
wise g. of the liquid HI, while the niixt. was kept cold 
in a bath of solid C() 2 . 'i'he excess HI was allowed to 
evap. and the solid residue steam distd. 'I'he distillate was 
made alk. and steam distd. The yield was II g. PhNHs. 
Reduction of PhNlIOH by this method was practically 
quant. The method is limited to those compds. easily 
reducible. W. A. Moore 

Hydroxo compounds. H. Print zingcr and J. Wallach. 
Angno. Chftn, 47, 01 .‘I ( 1084).- Compds. in solns. of 
ainphoterie hydroxides in strong ba.sc.s were examd. by 
detii. of the ionic, weights. The dialysis method of 
Krinizinget was used, as it permits the presence of large 
excesses of strong bases. CrOA* was used as standard, and 
it was found that the ant inionic ion was equal to [Sb- 
(OH)el". Ba.sed upon lioth 004 “ and [SbfOH)*)" 
the following ionic formulas were detd.: antimonitc 
ion [Sb(OH) 4 l’’, germanate ion ■» (GeCOH)®]", 
uluminate ion « [Al 2 ( 01 i)«l*, galliate ion » 

(OH)iil", zincatc ion «■ (Znj(OH)«]‘' and the beryllatc 
ion » about (Bei0(OH)4o1 . Kxptl. data and 6 reiercnces 
arc given. Karl Kanimermeyer 

Structure of silicates. L. H. Borgstrdm. Finska 
Ktmistsamf undets Medd. 42, 69-72(1983).-- A resum6. 

H. C. Duus 

System : nickel oxide-oxygen-water. M . Lc Blanc and 
R. Mtillcr. Z, Elekirochem. 39, 2l>4r-9(1933).~-By the 
action of aq. K 2 CO 1 and Br in aq. KDr on aq. NICI 2 , an 
unstable black ppt. of variable conipn., Ni().x 0 .yH 2 O, 
where x may be as high as 0.9, is obtained. The extra O 
liberates 1 from HI and is evolved on treatment witli acid 
or heating in vacuum at 360®. The peroxide has no deft- 
nite dissocti. pressure of O 2 or H 2 O, and no crystal structure 
can be detected by the x-ray method. B. C. A. 

Complex compounds. A. A. (Arinberg. Ann, inst, 
platine No. 10, 47 -64(1932) . — The results of physicochem. 
research on the coordination cotnpds. of the Ft group are 
discussed. B. C. A. 

Complex platinum compounds. I. I. Chemyaev. 
Ann, inst. platine No. 10, 33-46(1932). — The work of the 
Institute since 191 S is reviewed. B. C. A. 

Complex compounds formed by certain amino acids in 
the presence of mercuric chloride and alkali. Huliert B. 
Vickery and Wm, O. Gordon. J. Biol. Chem. 103, t543^'7 
(1933). — ^Addn. of 1.5-2 mols. HgCb to a soln. of amino 
acid at pn 0.8 gave ppts. in which the ratio Hg:N was 3:2, 
and which also contained Cl and alkali metal. The latter 
is not present simply as contaminant, since in many of the 
compds. it was also present in simple integral ratio. An 
exception is made by lysine, whose ppt. has a Hg:N:Cl 
ratio of 4:4:3, and contains no alkali metal. K. V. T. 

Structure of ultramarines. I. Tedmical ultramarines 
as basic materials for research. M. Dominikicwicz. 
Roezniki Chem. 12, 913- 24( 1932). — Com. ultramarines 
are solid solns. of ultramarine (Na4A]4Si4GiaS4t NaTAUSio- 
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QiiSig Na7.fAlfSiiC)i4Si, or NaiAUSiaOioSi) and isomorphou^ 
Na kaolinate, NaiAl^SUOii (0-40%) . B. cT A. 

Structural and stereochemical relationaliipB among the 
disulfines and diammines e/L platinum and pallaSum 
U. I). K. Drew and O. H. Wyatt. J. Chem. Soc. 1934^ 
56 62.- 'rhe previous view of Aiigcll, Drew and Wardlaw 
on the relationship between the a- and d-disulfines of Pt 
revised (C. A. 24, 296t)}, it being now evident that inigta- 
lory change oc!curs in the Iransfoniiation d- ^ a-disulfniL-. 
I'he a-disulfmes of Pt are trans planar forms and corre- 
spond siercochem. and structuraUy with the a-diamiiiiTk>^ 
and not with the j9-diammines as was supposed by Werner. 
Ilie /^-disulfines of Pt are cis compds., corresponding witli 
the /9-diammines of Pt ; 2 structural types appear possililt^ 
The disulfine.s and diammines of Pd, which occur in only i 
form, correspond with the a-forms of their Pt analogs, 
unless a chelate group is present, in which ca.se they eorn i 
spond with the ^-forms. In the following en » (CH> 
NH 2)2 (I), es - (CH,SEt )2 (H). Pt es CI 2 in aq. I m 
room temp. (1 day) or on the water bath, or Pt en CI 2 in 
aq. n on the water bath ( 2 brs.) give (ethylenediamino)- 
ethyleneddethyldisulfineplatinous chloride, which bccornis 
yellow at 150® ; it usually seps. as the monohydeate; with ilii . 
HCl there results I.UCl and Pt es Ch; plato salt, iPt es eni - 
PtCl 4 , salmon-pink needles, decompd. by warm ar|. 
solvents or in the dry stale about 130®; with aq. tetrain- 
' minoplatinous chloride it gives Magnus's green salt on 
warming; boiling Il 20 or dil. HCl gives atiout equhiiol. 
proportions of Pt es CI 2 and Pt en CI 2 . Pallado salt, | l^t es 
enlPdCb, orange-brown; in hot H 2 O there result about 
equimol. proportions of Pd es Ch and Pt en Cb;. aci. HCl 
gives Pt es CI 2 and (en H 2 )PdCl 4 , deep red prisms with hlue 
reflex, which gives Pd en CI 2 with boiling H 2 CIL 
(Et 2 S) 2 Cl 2 ill aq. I gives [Pt(Kt 2 S) 2 enJCl 2 ; eippn. at 
, room temp, over P 2 OB gives elkylenediuminomondidicth^L 
sulfine)platinous chloride, which also results from Pt en Cl. 
in aq. Et 2 S; plato salt, [pt(Et 2 vS)en Cl^PtCh, se.pg. as ilu* 
monohydrate; it decomps, on keeping or more rapidly on 
boiling with H 20 , giving a red soln. from which a yellow 
solid seps., eontg. Pt(Et 2 S) 2 Cl 2 , Pt(Et 2 S)Cl 2 and Pt en 
CI 2 . Kthylenediaminobis(diethylsulfine) plat inous chloro* 
platinite, [Pt(Et 2 S) 2 cnlPlCl 4 , briek-red prisms; |Pi- 
(NHi) 4 lCl 2 gives Magnus's green salt; the aq. soln. di- 
► posits a yellow solid, contg. Pt en CI 2 , lM(Et 2 S)Cl 2 ainl 
Pt(Et 2 S) 2 Cl 2 ; the mother liquor contains [Pt(KC.wS,)- 
enCllCl. A preliminary study shows that T£t 2 S and IM en 
CI 2 give [Pd en 2 ]Cl 2 and Pd (ICt 28 ) 2012 ; es and Pd en Cl. 
give Pd es Qb and Pd en Cb; es and P(l(NHi) 2 Cl 2 give 
Pd es CI 2 and jPil(NHa) 4 lCb; es ami PcKEtaS)*^. give 
Pd es CI 2 and P«l(Et 2 S) 2 Cb: en and Pd es Cb give |1M 
en-ijCb atid Pd es Cb. C. J. West 


Acid catalysis in nori-aq. solvcnt.s (Bell) 2. 

Bjerrum, Niels: Kurzes Lehfbueh der auorganlselien 
Chemie. Translatedi from Danish and edited by LtKlwig 
Ebert. Berlin: J. Springer. :i5(} pp. M. 7..^); cloth, 
M. 8.30. 

Riesenfeld, £. H. : Lehrbuch der aiiorganisi4ien Cheinii 
_ 11th ed. Leipzig: »S, Hirzel. About 700 pp. About, 
® M. 15. 
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Standardization of volumetric solutions. Julius Grant. 
Chemistry df Industry 1934, 76 7. — ^A practical solution is ^ 
oiTcred of the problem of properly standardizing all solns. 
used in the analytical lab. with the use of a single ultimate 
standard. Cf. Hinks, C. A. 24, 2687. W. T. H. 

Standardization of thiosulfate solution with potassium 
didiromate as a standard. Zinziro Nakai. BM. Fishery 
Expl. Sta. Gao. Gen. Chosen, Ser. D, No. 3, 1-24(1933) 
(abstracts in English). — A study of the errors involved 
in the standardization of Na 2 Ss 08 solns. against KfCrtOr 


HALL 

leads to the following conclusions: The wt. of K1 ust*<l 
^ should be less than 11 X the wt. of K 2 Cr 207 taken, and 
the wt. of HCl less than 51 X the wt. of K 2 Cr 207 . Tin* 
KI csontent should be at least 0.6%; the HCl greater than 
3% and the liberated I 2 about 0.08%. 'fhe titration 
should take place IkIow 30® and in diffused sunlight. 

Nao Uyi-*i 

Use of complex formers and of buffer substances is 
iodometric determinations. J. d’Ans. Z. anal. CHrtn. 
90, 1-6(1934).— Chromate, permanganate or bromatr 
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can be titrated iodometrically in the presence of Fe+++ 1 dil. to 35 cc., add 25 oe. oonod. HCl, heat to 55-60® 
if H1PO4 or H4PsOr is added to convert the Fe’^^'*’ into an and add 1 cc. if HsSeOi. A dark-red colloidal Se is 
undissocd. oomidex. The quant, oxidation of Br“ formed in the soln., which serves as an indicator. Re- 
to BrOs" by CIO is dependent upon a low conen. of H ^ , suits obtained by this method agree well with thasc obtained 
and NaHfP04 suitably buffers l he solii. except when by potent ioinctric titration. S. S. dc Fin&ly 

rdiisiderablc Ca is present, in which case. Na2HP04 The system mercuric cyanide-chromic thiocyanate aa 
isliettcr. To accomplish the indometric titration of an indicator (by turbidity, in acid-alkali titrations). 

NaOAc has been found a suitable buffer; it presents the R. Uzcl. CoUcciion Czechoslav. Chem, Communications 5, 
reduction of Ti^+'^ *' which takes place with HI in acid g 457 (i5(1933)(in French). — The chroniithiocyanate ion, 
sohis. The iodomctric titration of phenols depends upon Cr(CNS)i (from the system mercuric omnide-chromic 
keeping the oonen. of H^'low. Dissolve 2-4 g. of Naj- thiocyanate) is a sensitive indicator of H-ion conen.: 
IIPO4. 12H*0 in 10()-150 cc. of water, add a measured vol. at pn lower than 4.0 a turbidity due to Hg8[Cr(CNS)sl« 
of 0.1 iV I2 solii. and thence phenol sola, which has been results, which disappears at greater Pu. KsCrCCNSje 
made as nearly neutral as possible. Cover, allow to stand is prepd. according to Mahr's method (C. A. 27, 40) 
If, 30 mill., make acid and titrate the excess Ii (which from CrCb and KCNS, and lecrystd. twice from HtOH. 

should correspond to aliout 5 cc. of 0.1 N spin.) with It must lie kept dry, .since it slowly deconips. in aq. and ale. 

Na-iSaOi. Salicylic acid be titrated similarly. solns. For the indicator to be sensitive, the K|Cr(CNS)t 

W. T. H. 3 should contain no excess CNS. A stock .soln. is made by 
The detection of cations with resorufin. Hermann dissolving 0 g. pure Hg(CN)2 and 1 g. NH4NOa (add to 

Idchler. Z. amL Chem, 96, 22(1034). — ^To the neutral prevent decompii. of Cr( CNS) « by sudden rise in alky. 

or slightly acid soln. add a few drops of a soln. contg. 0.2 during titration) in water and making to 100 g. Before 
K. resorufin in 5 cc. of NH4OH and 100 cc. of water, titration, about 0.02 g. KiCr(CNS)8 is dissolved in 10 cc. 
j^pts. are obtained with Cu^"^, Cd'"*, Fe+‘*^'', Al++‘‘, of stock soln. lo make the indicator, 1 cc, of which is 

Cr^"*^ * , Ni Zn ■*"*■, Ba'*"*' and and a soln. free taken per 25 cc. titration soln. The violet indicator soln. 

fnwii NH4 salt gives cliaracteristic violet ppts. with can lie kept aliout 3 days without deterioration. The new 

Ag* and Fb**^ Ferrous salts and h3r|K)sulfites reduce indicator may be used for the titration of strong acids and 
irsorufin and must be removed. W. T. H. ^ strong liases. It can be used in colored solus, and those 

Universal comparison solutions and best lines for the which include compds. destructive to colored indicators, 
determination of traces of elements in ore and rock min- nut being affected by HNOa or small amts, of free Cl. or 

erals by emissidh spectral analysis. H. Moritx. Chem, Hr. It cannot be used in the presence of iodides, thio- 

lirde 8, .‘i21 38(1933). — The following mixed solns. sulfates or other than small amts, of bromides and thio- 

in coiicns. between 1% and 0.01 to 0.(X)01% are recom- cyanates, or for the detn. of cyanides, since the turbidity 

meiuled: (1) Ag -f Bi -f Ilg 4- Pb, (2) As + Sb 4 Sn, does not n‘sult until after the equivalence point has been 

(3) An 4 Bi f (la 4 Cie, (4) Ba 4 Ca 4 K 4 Li 4 reached. It can lie used for the titration of chromic and 
Mg f- Na 4 Sr, (5) Ce 4 La 4 Nd 4 Fr, (6) yttria, 5 phosphoric acids (as strong monobasic adds) and for the 
(7) Cr 4 Mo 4 W, (8) Mn 4 V 4 Ti, (9) Ni 4 Co 4 detection and detn. of small amts, of free chromic acid in 

Cii, (10) Fb -I' Zn 4 Cd 4 Cq, (11) Ft 4 Fd 4 Ir 4 bichromate solns. Edward B. Sanigar 

Uh Ru 4 Os 4 Au. For each of the elements the Elimination of the effect of the phosphate radi^ in 
Ih'SL wave lengths, their sensitivities, and possible inter- qualitative analysis. IV. Saburo Ishimaru. /. Chem. 
tL-rcMices aie tabulated. Spectrally pure carlioris are Sac. Japan 54, 887-93(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5679. — A 
preferable to the. unpurified. P. S. Roller review of the work of Rcmy (C. A. 14, 1795), Charman- 

Confining liquids for gas analysis. Alfotiz Nahoezky. darjaii (C. A. 24, 1052) and T. B. Smith (C. A. 27, 

Banydsz. Kohdsz. Lapok 66, 332 5(1933). — The data of 5023). The methods are ranked in the order Smith, 
I'assaiuT ( C. A . 26, 29*14) were tested and confirmed for 6 Cliariiiandarjan, Remy. T. ICatsurai 

i)aniflin oil and coned. Na2vS208 solns. MgCb soln. ab- Errors in determining aluminum. Rudolf Rinne. 

vMlied 20.2 cc. CO2 per lOU cc. .soln. S. S. de Finaly Chem.-Ztg. 57, 992(1934). — In pptg. Al(OH)8 with NH4- 
Micro gas analysis and its application to biological OH there should not t)e more lhan 3 g. of NH4CI in 100 
purposes in particular. H. Schwarz and E. Rappaport. cc. of soln. The addn. of 5 cc. of coned. 11(21 to the soln 
Mikrochemie 13, 235 73(1934).— A carefully prepd. out- will furnish sufficient NH4 salt on neutr^ization. The 
line with abundant bibliography. W. T. H. soly. of the ppt. in excess NHs is not as serious a cause for 

Qualitative analysis of insoluble residues. Anialdo error as has been assumed. Boiling 30 sec. is sufficient to 
l*i)schini. Ann. chim. applicata 23, 522-7(1933), — The _ remove unnecessary excess. The ppt. dissolves with 
usual scheme of qual. analysis is outlined. Thesepn. and ' dilficulty in dil. HCl and the filter is likely to clog, so 
identification of AgBr and Agl are simplified by oxidiz- that when a double pptii. is made, it is best lo wash the 
iiig the NuzSjOs sidn. of«#the halides with strong HjO, be- ppt. back into the beaker before attempting to dissolve 

ft)ie acidifying. In this way pptii. of S is prevented. it in hot, dil. acid. W. T. H. 

* A. W. Conticri Use of photoelectric comparator in the determination 

Eupittone, as indicator. K . Brand and Eduard Peruche. of xninute quantities of arsenic. A. Sevaux. Compt. 
Pharm. Zentralhalle 75, 8-13(1934). — This condensation rend. soc. biol. 115, 377-80(1934). L. E. Gilson 

product of 4-hyclmxy-3,5-diiiietlioxy-l -inethylbcnzeiie (1 Sensitive spot test for copper. A. S. Komarovskil 

luoi.) with pyrogallol dimethyl ether (2 inols.) may be g and N. S. Polue-ktov. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 23 '6(1W4). — 
iM'd in the estn. of mineral and org. acids, of picric acid. Place a drop of a satd. soln. of 8-hydroxyquinoline in 90% 
ol alkali and alk. earth hydroxides as well as alkali car- AcOH upon filler paper. In the middle of the resulting 
hoiiatfs and liicorlioiiates, of NHa and certain amines, damp spot, place a drop of the soln. lo be tested. After 
The alkali salts of eupittone are sensitive to COj, uniii- the latter has been well absorbed by the paper, and Cu 
fliiLi.-'ic'd, however, by its combinations with mineral adds, hydroxyquinolate has been pptd. in its pores, add another 
I'Aipittone possesses no aiarked advantage over other drop of the. reagent lo the middle of the spot and follow 
indicators now in common use. W. O. E. this with a drop of 25% KCN soln. If Cu is present, a 

Selenium as a reduction-oxidation indicator in the raspberry -n‘.d color is produced. The test is caused bv the 

determination of arsenite ions by means of potassium ^ Cu ppt. dissolving in the KCN sohi. whereby [Cua- 

bromate, Laszl6 Szebellddy and Kfiroly vSchick. Magyar (CN)b] and (CN)i are formed. The latter reacts 

(^yogyszerfsziud. Tdrsasdg Urtesitdje 9, 449-54(1933). " idth the reagent to form a red corapd. The test is very 
The KBiGb titration of As^^i can be made without indicators sensitive and will detect O.OCKH mg. of Cu. If UOi'*‘+ 
jn bright sunlight, but an indicator is necessary for work- or Fc^ ++ is present, it is necessary to add an csoess of 
ing by artificial light. A colloidal red modification of NHs to the original soln. and filter off the resulting ppt. 
Se as a reversible reduction-oxidation indicator can show os UC)*++ gives a brown spot in the test and Fc+++ a 
tile end of the reaction iiLstead of the irreversible methyl block one; 0.002 mg. of Cu can be detected in the 
wsiiige. Add 5 g. NaBr to the arsenite-oontg. soln., presence of 400 times as much Fe. W, T. H. 
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Magneto-optic Nicol rotation method for the quontita- 1 NaPOi in the reducing flame. Dip the hot bead in a few 
tive analysis of copper. Kdnn R. Bishop, Irene G. Otto d^s of 5 HCl. The presence of W is indicated by a 
and Louis Daisden. J, Am. Chem. Sor. 56, 408(1034). — violet film over the bead and in the cracks. With 2n 
'Fhe possibility of using the inagncto-optic Nicol rotation powder the liquid turns a deep violet. The HCl soln. of 
met hod for detg. Cii is shown. No preliminary sepn. is a bead with Ti turns pale violet when treated with Zn, 
necessary and good results an* to be expected in detg. with Mo brownish yellow, with Ch grayish blue, 
small quantities of Cu. A calibration curve must lie made A. M. Brant 

by the observer. W. T. H. Application of the polorographic method to the analysis 

Detection of copper by means of ^-phenylenediomine. ^ of i^fhetic phosphorescents and a note on the estima- 
H. J. Mcllroy. Am/ysl 59, 103(1934). — Take a few tion of palladium. Shinichir6 Hakomori and Takashj 
drops of the a 111 motiiocai soln. obtained after the removal Tashiro. /. Electrochem. Assoc. (Japan) 2, 15 is 
of Bi in the conventional scheme of qual. analysis, add 6 (1934). — A discussion showing the practical application 

ml. of sat«I. KCNS soln. and 2 -3 drops of a soln. of p- of the ])olarographic method. A polarograni of [pij* 
phenyleiiedianiini; in water. A black ppt. of Cu thio- (NH«)4lC]t is given. K. Konda 

c.yanate-plicnylenediamiiie compd. is formed when 1 part New method for the gravimetric and volumetric deter- 
of Cu is present in 10(),00() of soln. The black compd. mination of mercury. G. Spacu and P. Spacu. /. 
contains 25.08% Cu. W. T. H. anal. Chem. 96, 30-4(1934). — 'I'he method depends upoii 

Rapid determination of copper in bearing metals by 3 the formation of HglOs. The ppt. can be weighed as 
direct precipitation in the presence of tin, antimony, .such or the excess of KlOa detd. by titration. Gravi- 
lead, etc. K. Azzarello and A. Accardo. Ann. chim. metric procedure . — To the hot neutral or faintly acid soln, 
applitala 23, 483-90(1933). — Weighing the Cu as Cu of HgNOi (about 50 mg. Ilg in fiO-80 cc.) add 0.21 28 
snlicytaldoxime is advocated. A. W. Confieri g. of KIOs. Filler after (lO 90 min., wash with water, 

Electrolytic determination of lead as peroxide. M. then with 90% ale. and finally with ether, dry in a vacunin’ 

Bertiaux. Documentation sci. 2, No. 13, 72-6(March, and weigh. Volumetric procedure . — To the filtrate from 
1933); Chimie & induslrie 30, 1041. — The anodic deposi- the well-washed HglOs ppt. add 0.5-1 g. of Kl, 0.5 cv., 
tion of PbOj from HNO* solus, is described. A. P,-C. of 2 N HCl or HaSOi and some starch indicator soln. 

Microdetermination of magnesium as the triple ferro- ^ Titrate the liberated Is with 0.1 N NasSsOs. The results 
cyanide of magnesium, calcium and hexomethylenetetra- were accurate to within 0.1 mg. The soly. product of 

mine. L. Debucquet and 1.. Velliiz. Bull. soc. chim. HglOa was found to be aliout 3.4 X 10~‘'* at 15.5*'. 

S3, 1291-2(1933).^ See C. A. 27, 4189. G. G. W.. T. 11. 

Loss of magnesium in systematic qualitative analysis. Determination of chloride in potassium iodide. V. M 
J. Curtinan and N. Mermclstein. Rec. trav. chim. 53, Peshkova and K. S. Przhevalskil. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. 

34 0(1934). — In the ordinary qual. procedure, there S. R.) 3, 519 2^1(1933). — Berg’s method for dcig. .small 

are appreciable losses of Mg in the pptn. of the Fe-Al amts, of Cl in Kl soln. is inaccurate, 'fhe loltowinK 

group and of the alk. earths. W. T, H. 5 modification gives better results: Dissolve. 1 g. of KI 

Potentiometric determination of manganese in iron in 50 cc. of ILO and 5 cc. of IivS04 (d. 1.1), add 4 cc. ol 

castings. A. M. Zanko and V. F. Stcfanovskil. Domes 5% KMti04 soln. and shake vigorously. Add 5--<> drops 

1933, No. 8, 27-31. — ^'fhe best conditions for detg. Mxi of 30% H>02, and again shake well. Make up to 00 ce., 

by reduction of Mri04'' with Ke * in the presence of filter and use lialf of the filtrate. Kxl. the free I2 in 11 

KaF* arc described (cf. Miller and Wahle, C. A. 17, sepg. funnel with benzene. Transfer the colorless aq. soln. 

3300; 18,303). S. L. Madorsky to a 150 cc. Krlenmcycr flask, dil. to KM) cc. and titralr 

The quantitative separation of metals by hydrogen with 0.1 NAgNOasoln. S. L. Madorsky 

sulfide. I. Quantitative sef^ation of nickel and zinc Determination of molybdenum and lead by Fajans’ 
by hydrogen sulfide. Hisaji Kato. J. Chem. Sac. 6 method. Tz. Ralkhinsliteln and N. N. Korobov. J, 

Japan 54. 807-80 (1933). --Within pn 2.0-3.0 ZnS can Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3. 531-3(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 

he pptd. by H2S without pptg. NiS. T. K. 2390. — A comparison between the methods of FajuiN, 

Colorimetric determination of potassium. S. N. Roza- Wiley, Sacher, Chincllcr and Alexander and Wiley, Am 

iiov and Valentina Alexandroviia Kazarinova. Z. anal. brosc and Bowers, for the detn. of Mo and Pb, showed ihai 

Chem. 96, 20-9 (1934). --The following test depends Fajans' method is the most rapid and accurate, 

upon the formation of a ppt. of K2NaCo(NOa)6 from S. L. Madorsky 

the nitrite content of which a yellow azo dye, tropeolin. Use of aqueous ammonia as a reagent for chlorine and 

can be forjjiied. Take exactly 1 cc. of soln. coiitg. 0.025 bromine in the presence of iodine. M. P. Babkin. 

0.1 iiig. of K2O, acidulate with 1-2 drops of 3 N AcOH ' J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 134-0(1933); Chime 

and treat with 1 cc. of NaaCofNOa)® reagent in a centri- & industrie 30, 1046. -The old method of distinguishing 

luge tube. Shake, allow to stand 4 hrs. or longer, and between AgCl, AgBr and Agl by their varying soly. is 

centrifuge 15 20 min. at 2CK)0-3(KI0 r. p. in. With the explained. ^ , A. Papineau-Couturc 

aid of a capillary, remove the supernatant soln. and wash New colorimetric method for determining .mtropn. 
the ppt. with 2-cc. portions of water and 5-6 min. rota- Richard v. der Heid, Jr. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 7 -16(1934). 

lion in ihe centrifuge until a perfectly clear wash liquid is 'The method is based upon the well-known procedure nl 

obtained. Dissolve the ppt. in 5 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH, Kjeldahl with Hg as a catalyst . The Hg, however, is not 

heating on the water bath, and disregard any Co(OH)j 9 introduced as such but in the form of HgS^4 soln. After 
ppt. that may result. Transfer the alk. soln. to a 100- the digestion, Nessler .soln. is ])roduced in the solii. by 

cc. measuring flask and dil. with 50 60 cc. of water. Now careful neutralization and addii. of Kl soln. equiv. to tli<* 

add 2 cc. of a iiiixt. of equal parts 10% HCl and sulfanilic Hg present. ITie necessary solns. are: (1) A clear filleml 

acid -f- phenol reagent (1 g. sulfanilic acid dissrdved in soln. of 14.8 g. ngS04 in warm 10% H2Sf)4 diluted wiili 

100 cc. of hot, said. NH4CI wfln., and mixed with 1.5 g. water to 100 cc. (2) A filtered soln. of 33.2 g. KI in hM» 

of phenol and 100 cc. of water), mix and allow to stand cc. (3) Coned. HCl. (4) g. of diamond fiich'^in 

15 mill. Then make alk. with 10% NH| soln. and fill in 100 cc. of distd. water. (5) NaOH free from NIL <» 

with water to the 100-oc. mark. Compare the color of d. 1.36. (6) Gum arabic soln. prepd. by heating 250 g. 

15-30 cc. of the soln. with colors produced similarly with 9 of the gum with 750 of water on the water bath, wit 11 
known quantities of standard nitrite .soln. Since the frequent shaking, until all the gum has dissolved; to tlu* 

coTiipn. of the ppt. does not correspond exactly to the soln. add bone char and filter through a Seitz j^essurc 

compn. K*NaCo(NOj)«, it is important to make sure that filter. If this filter is not available, prep, a 12.5% soiii. 

the conditions are absolutely the same in the standardiza- of gum arabic and filter through fritted glass. 
tion and analysis . W. T. H. Dissolve 4.177 g. of pure (NH4)tS04 in 1 1. of water to wlndi 

Detection of tungsten in minerals. J. Veniluys and a little dil. HiS04 has been added to prevent the format lou 

H. L. J. Zennatten. Proc. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam 36, of mold. Procedure. — Take sufficient material to 

868-70(1933). — Fu.se the powd. mineral in a bead of 2-7 mg. of N. Weigh into a dry Kjeldahl flask wnicli i** 
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marked in the neck to indicate 260 cc., add 2 cc. of the i By treating a nitrate or nitrite with coiicd. H3SO4, nitro- 
UgS04 soln. followed by 10 cc. of pure* coned. HxS04. sylsuifuric acid is formed which gives strongly colored 

Digest with a small flame till the liquid is dear and then compds. with phenols such as resorcinol, phenol or thymol. 

|() 15 min. lon«^. Cool, carefully add 100 cc. of distd. To a sniull quantity of the nitrate or nitrite, add 12 cc. 

water, cool again, add 5 cc. of coned. HCl, shake well of a soln. of 0.5-0.fl g. resordiiol in 100 g. of H28C)4 which 

and add 0.2 cc. of the fuchsine soln. To accomplish the is free from nitrosylsulfuric acid, and then, when any 
neutralization, plaro a funnel in the neck of the flask clTervesoLiicc is over, heat till a violet coloration results or 

with its stem readiing to the bottom of the flask, add the SO* vapors are involved. Cool, dil. with 6- 10 cc. of water 

jVaOH so that it teaches the bottom of the liquid. About « anti neutraliy.c with NasCOj. Instead of the. resorcinol, 

to cc. of the base will be required. First add about 30 0.4- ^0.6 g. of orcinol can be used and a red coloration will 

cc., shake carefully, cool and complete the neutralization result. Fe + + +, sulfides and oxidizing agents interfere 
;jI 15®. To the cold, neutralized s«»lii. add 10 cc. of 25% with the test. In such cases it is best first to heat for some 

gum anibic soln. and m» well. In a small flask, mix 2 time with coned. li2SC}4, add solid resorcinol to the cold 

i*c. of the soln. with about 15 cc. of NaOU and intn>- acid until a bine coloration is produced and then heat until 

(hice this mixt. all at once into the Kjeldahl flask, rotating the violet color results. In stmie cases, the oxidizer can 

the contents well. Fill to the mark, mix and measure the be removed by pptg. with Pb(()Ac)2 soln. 'lo detect 
color after 30 min. EaclTClay prep, a soln. conlg. 6 mg. nitrate in the presents of nitrite, make the p\{ about 3, 

of N ill the same vol. for the colorimetric comparison. 3 evap. to dryness (with NH4CI if necessary) and test the 

W. T. H. residue as above. The test may also be used to detect 

Investigatioii of semimicro Kjeldahl methods. J. A. iiiifosylsulfuric acid in com. IIsvS04. 0.02 mg. of NaNO. 

Scarrow and C. F. II. Allen. Can. J. Research 10, 73'fi gives the test. W. T. H. 

(1934) . — Several methods of preliminary reduction, reconi> Rapid method for the accurate determination of minute 

mended for tertain types of compds., were found diificult quantities of nitrite. G. Gopala Rao and K . Madliustida- 

10 adapt to seminiicro work. A method of reduction, in- nan Pandalai. Analyst 50, 99 100(1934). Place 20 ml. 

vulving the use of HI and P, was developed for many such of the nitrite soln. in a 250-.ml. flask contg. about 4 g. 

coinpds. ^ J. W. Shipley of NaHCGa, 5 ml. of 10% ICI soln. and a little starch soln. 

Nephelometry. II. Determination of phosphorus ^ Pass pure C()2 through the reaction mixt. to remove all 
in steels and arsenic in arsenical copper. Luigi Belladen, dissolved O and to free the flask from O. I'hen, after 

Ugo tscazzola and Reiiato Scazzola. Ann. chitn. applicata about 10 min., add 10 ml. of 5 N 0-free H2SO4 and titrate 

23. 517 >21(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 2083L~-P in steel is the liberated I with freshly prepd. 0.002 N Na2S203 

iletd. according to KoIk^t and Fgerer {C. A. 9, 2855) soln. W. T. H. 

with a strychnine-molybdic acid precipitant, best prepd. A simple microindneration method and determination 
as follows: Dissolve 6 g. of NaiCOi in 140 cc. of H2O, of calcium in organs. Jozscf Krdos. Magyar Gydgys^ 
gradually add 19 g. of Mo()| and heat till dissolved, zeresztud. Tdrsasdg ^rtesitdje 9, 391 "The use 

riien add 50 cc. of coned. HCl and 20 cc. of 2% strychnine 1, of fuming HNOa, satd. NH4NO3 and 30% H2O2 is advu- 
siiUale soln. This reagent remains stable fur a long time, cated for destroying the org. matter in 0.2 0.3 g. of organ 
As in alloys by the method ,of Kleiman and Pangritz pulp or 40-80 mg. of dry material. The indirect detn. of 
((;. /I. 22, 1743), but U.SC the strychiiiiic-molybdic acid re- Ca as oxalate by titration with KMn04 or by adding an 
agent instead «)f the. aKraiiie deriv. A. W. C<mtieri excess of the latter and detg. the excess iodometricsilly is 
Improvements on Winkler’s method for determining explained. S. S. de Finiily 

uzygen in sea water. Ziiiziru Nakai. Bull. Fishery Determination of antimony in viscera and excreta. 
i.xpt. Sta. Gev.-Cen. Chosen.^ Ser. D, No. 3, 25 42(193.3). Frank Bamford. Analyst 59, 101 -2(1934). -To the finely 

-'rhe chief improvements are the use of 100-cc. samples cut material in a SiO* dish, add suflicient MgO to make the 

(»l)laiiicd by dissolving Mn(01I)2 ppl. by HCl, the use of 6 reaction basic. Cover with a satd. soln. of Mg(NO|)2 
L-agents of standard strength and vol. for standardizing (35-40 ml. for KM) g. of sample). Heat on the sand l)atlj 
N 1128203 soln. and the use of a table for con version of until the stirred mass is well charred and has begun to 

titrated values to O values. A comparison of dilTerent whiten. Crush with a pestle and heat until perfectly 

methods of standardizing Na2S203 soln.., showed that white. If necessary mix the ash with NH4NO8 and heat 
Volliard’s method gave a variation of 4-7%, while those again. Moisten the cold ash with water and add suflicient 
ot Winkler- Hjernini, Krogh or of N. gave, only 0.4% HCl to dissolve the MgO and give a distinctly acid reac- 
v:iri:ition. Some experiments on Winlder's method for tion. Dil. with water and sat. with I1<.S. h'ilter, wash 
determining oxygen in sea water. Ibid. 43-8. — A few _ as usual and dissolve the Sb^S? ppt. in coned. HCl. Dil. 
lirlpful suggestions are given. Method of determining ' with water and filter again if necessary. Add 1 ml. of 
oxygen in sea water adopted in our station. Ibid.M\)-^2. 5% gurn arabic soln. to each UK) ml. of soln. and make 

A detailed description ofi' the method. Nao Uyei up to a definite vol. Pass H2S through the soln. and 

Phenanthroline -ferrous ion. III. A silver reductor. compare the orange color in a Dul)oscq colorimeter with 

The direct determination of iron in the presence of vana- that of a standard Sb soln. of approx, the same concu. 
dium. Geo. H. Walden, Jr., Louis P. Hammett and Syl- W. T. H. 

vail M. Kdmonds. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 350 3(1934); General method for determining sulfur in organic ma- 
cf. C. A. 28, 1302*. — Ag in M HCl produces Fe. ^ •' and terials. Ernest Kahane and Marcello Kahaiie. Compt. 

V ‘ without reducing Ti * * ^ The Fe'^’*' can then 8 rend. 198, 372-5(1934).— The method depends upon oxi- 
Im- titrated in 5 AT H2SO4 with Ce(S()4)2 soln., plieiianthro- dizing the S to sulfate by means of HCIO4, HNOi and a 
liiic-ferrous ion being used as indicator. L. P. H. little HlOi. Thus for 0.1 -0.2 g. of material 2 cc. of a 

Titration of 30% hydrogen peroxide. M. Travers, mixt. of 2 parts IICIO4 (d. 1.61) and 1 part HNO* (d. 

comm, corrosion aeran. 1930-31, 225 -6; Chimie & 1.35) was used. A long-necked Kjeldahl flask is recinii- 

iHil.-^trie 30, 791-2. — A detailed description of the tei^hnic mended for the digestion. In the. top of the flask there is 

its titration by the KMnOi method. A. P.-C. provided a groimd-glass connection with a bubble tube 

Properties of the chlorides of sulfur. VI. Chemical contg. HIO^. During the digestion, the bubble tube 

analysis. A. Herbert Spong. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, rests in a bath of cold water. The HI 0| serves to absorb 

I •>47 51 ; cf. C. A. 25, 2615. — An iodonietric method for ^ and oxidize any volatile S compd. such as H-jS that might 
total Cl in mixts. contg. &CI2 is described which is otherwise be lost. After the oxidation has been accom- 

tuiily accurate. Free Cl is removed by j8-naphthyl ethyl plished, the bubble tube is rotated 180® and its contents 

»'tlier. The following dissocn. occurs: 2SCI2 StCU is thereby caused to flow into the flask. The mixt. in 

\ CI2. However, S2CI2 is itself dissoed. possibly as the flask is then heated until fumes of HCIO4 are evolved, 

follows: 3S1CI2 SiClt 4- StCU. M. McMahon HIQi is then reduced by Nal, hydrazine or formalin, most 
Detection of ^trate, nitrite and nitrosylsulfuric add of the add is neutralized with soda and the sulfate is pptd. 

i>y the formation of resonifin, ordrufln and indophenols. by adding Ba The method is said to give good results 

Ihrniann Etchler. /. anal. Chem. 96, 17-21(1934).— with such diverse substances as ZiiS, free S, NatSiOi, 
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NH4CNS, sulfanilic acid, camphoraulfonic ftddt saccharin, i CHtSH and CSi in air contg. It was found nccesMU’y 

thiourea, ally! thiourea, ^-tolyl sulfide, triphenylphosphine first to carry out a sepn. by means of solid Pb(OAc)t. The 

sulfide, cysteine, siilfonal, trixylylthionium chlorides, gas is drawn through a scries of 4 wash bottles. The 

tritolylthioniuui chloride, and rubber. W. T. H. first 2 arc Jena wash bottles with glass filter No. £3 G. 1 

Modified micro method of determining methozyl and and contain 20 cc. of 0.5 N NaOH. The next 2 are very 

ethozyl groups. Ilomi Ruttoiiji Nanji. .dno/yrl 59, small with gas dispersers and each contains 2 cc. of NaOli 

90-8(1934). -The* niethod, for which a specially designed in EtOH. After the absorption, unite the contents of tlu- 

app. is shown, depends in the first place uikmi the fonna- first 2 wash bottles, add 4 cc. of 26% HCl and connect to 

tion of alkyl iodide by heating the allyloxyl oompd. with the app. for detecting mercaptan. This consists of 2 

HI. The alkyl iodide is then treated with Br water, * tubes (20 X 9 cm.) connected with a ground joint. The 
whereby HIO* is formed. The excess Br is removed by first contains CaCli and the second containes fine Ph- 

means of phenol, the iodatc is caused to react with KI (OAc)s (about 20 g.). This second tube is connected with 

solii. and the liberated 1 is titrated with 0.01 iV NoiStOi a small wash bottle contg. 1 cc, of isatin-HsS04 (10 nig. 

soln. The procedure was tested with vanillin, ipape fruit in l(X) cc. HsS04 prepd. fresh every day). Draw aii 

pectin, com. citrus pectin and hydrated quinine and slowly through the app. for 30 min. The H|S is absorbed 

found to give, good results. ^ W. T. H. by the Pb salt and the mercaptan i*olors the isatiu reagent 

Determination of the methos^ groups in pectin. Gio- a grass green. If desired the quantity of mercaptan can 

vanni Romeo. Ann. chim. applicaia 23, 530-4 (19ti^5). — 3 be estd. colorimetrically (0.005^.1 mg. with an accuracy 
The MeO a>nteiit of pectin i^y be detd. rapidly as of about O.Ol mg.). Pour the contents of wash bottles 
follows; Dissolve 1.0 g. of pectin in 250 cc. water; heat 3 and 4 of the first app. into a beaker and rinse them out 

to hasten soln. Replace HiO lost by evapn., cool to with 2.6 cc. of 4 iV AcOH, then with 10 cc. of Cu(OAc;t 

20", neutralise with 0.6 N NaOH with phenolphthaleiu soln. (0.92 mg. in 260 cc. of soln.). After at least 2 hrs. 

as^ indicator. Add 20 cc. 0.6 N NaOH, stir, let stand 15 filter off the cuprous xanthogenate ppt. in a 3 G 4 glass 111- 

min. Then add 20 cc. 0.6 N H1SO4 and titrate excess tering crucible and wash with not over 25 cc. of water, 

acid with NaOH. I cc. 0.6 N NaOH corresponds to The formation of the yellow ppt. is proof of the presence 

0.0156 g. McO. ^ The results agree very well with those of CS*. The quantity present can be calcd. by detg. iis 

obtained by the Zcisel method. A. W. Coiitieri ^ Cu content iodomctrically as follows: Place the crucible 

Detection of nitrobenzene and of phenol by the forma- contg. the ppt. on a 26-cc. fractionating flask, add 0.5 co. 
tion of resorufln. Hermann Kichler. Z. anal, Chem. of 4 N AcOH and 4 drops of fresh satd. aq. Brs to the ppt. 

96, 21-2(1934).-— Heat a little of the substance with and cover with a watch glass. After 5 mih. connect with 

resorcinol and HaS04 to a violet coloration or until suction, add 4 drops more of aq. Br* and filter after 5 niiu. 

fumes are evolved. Cool, dil. with water and neutralize This serves to dissolve the yellow ppt. Wash the fiUei’ 

with NaaCO*. Phenol, when heated with nitrobenzene m till the total vol. of filtrate is 10 cc. and mix withlO.f) cc. 

coned. HaSOi, also yields resorufin. W. T. H. of 5% phenol soln. to remove excess Br*. After ,5 min. 

Reactions of certain phenols with antimony penta- . add 2.5 cc. of N KI and titrate the liberated I* with O.oi 
diloride. Lad. Ekkert. Pharm. Zentralhalle 75, 49-60 N Na&Oi, of which 1 cc. - 1.62 mg, of CS». 

(1934) . — The essential colors developing on the addn. of a , W. T. H. 

CHClf soln. of SbCli are: with PhOH, orange red; Detennination of ^^roaine by bromination. Miclulr 
o-cresol, rusty brown; w-cresol, orange red; ^-cresol, Bonicatti. Boll, ufficiale slaz.sper, seta 3, 

red brown; thymol, brownish yellow to rusty brown; The method of Millar (cf. Brown and M., 7. Chem, Soc, 
carvacrol, brown red to garnet red; guaiacol, light brown 89, 146(1900)) is modified as follows: To the acidified 

to olive brown, deep green, blue green and finally deep (HCl) soln. contg. tyrosine add 5 cc. of 20% NaBr stdn. 

blue; creosote, garnet to deep wine red; creosotal-Hey- and 0.1 N NaBiO* soln. until a distinct yellow color is 

den, yellowish to brownish flesh color; guaiac'ol carbonate, 6 readied. I^*t stand 2 hrs., add an (*xces.s of KI, and ti- 
Icnion to S-ycllow; K sulfoguaiacolate, no color; pyro- trate the liberated I* with Na2SaOi. The reaction is dis^ 

catechol, deep blue; resorcinol, orange to yellow brown; (urbed by the presence of tryptophan and phenylglycine. 

hydroquinoue, faint yellow; orciiiol, brownish yellow to G. A. Bravo 

rusty brown; pyrogallol, carmine red to deep gurnet; Titrimetric ,determiiiatioii of hydrozylamine salts, 
phlorogluciiiol, 110 color; a-naphthol, cannine red to deep Laszlo Urbanek. Mezogazdasdsi Kutatdsok 6, .'134 7 

red, reddish brown and almost black; d-naphthol, brown- (1933).— Diss*>lve 0.1-2 g. salt in water, add 12 a*, 

ish red; morphine, brownish red; apomorphine, wine to neutral acetone and titrate with U.05 N NaOH with 

ruby red. W. O. E. methyl red as indicator. S. S. de Kindly 

Reactioiis of certain phenols with alkali arsenate in ^ 

DetAtion of Pb (Harwood, Brophy) IIB. Reaction 
»alhaUe 7S, «>-l(1934).—rte reagent K or Na arsenate fo, i,i minerals and rocks (Zferiiiatteii) 8. Rotatory 
in coned. HibO. gives with PhOH no change but on heat- dispersion of sparteini: in aq. soln. [dctii. of sparteinel 

ing, brown; o-cresol, bright rose to flesh color and gray, (J^pp, Zalc) 10. 

on heating liver red to brown; m-eresol and p-cresol same ’ " 

as o-ctesol; thymol, scarlet to deep rose red and violet; Andant, A.; Application de Tefict Raman et de 1’- 

carvacrol, red to rusty brown; guaiacol, greenish blue to absorption ultraviolelte k ridentificatioii des curbures 

blue, on wanning deep green; creosote, det:p olive green, a d*hydrog^ne. Paris: Gaiithier-Villars & Blondel la 
on warming garnet brown; pyrocatechol, deep blue; Rougery. 7i\ pp. K. 26. 

resorcinol, bright yellow to brown; hydroquinone, rose Jander, G., and Pfundt, O.: Leitfahigkeitstitratiun 
to flesh color, olive brown and deep green on heating; und i^eiifuhigkeit.snie.ssung. Visuclle und akustisclu* 

orcinol, pale yellow, on warming yellow to bright brown; Methoden. 2nd ed., revised. Stuttgart: K. Bnkc. 

pyrogallol, golden yellow; phloroglucinol, lemon yellow About J(X) pp. About, M. 7.80; lx)und, alioul, M. 

to deep green; a-naphthol, grass green fading with heat, 9.30. ...» 

deep green on cooling; ^-naphthol, saffron to dichromate Jungmichel, Gottfried: Alkoholbestimmung im Blut. 

yellow, after 10 46 min. liver color; morphine, blue to Methodik und forensische Bedeutung. Berlin: C. Hey- 

violei or green; apomorphine, codeine and Kt morphine, 9 tnann. 124 pp. M. 6. 

dark blue. W. O. E. Meurice, A.: Cours d’analyse quantitative des produits 

Detection and eetimation of methyl mercaptan and des industries chimiques. Paris: Dunod&Cie. 804 pp* 

carbon disulfide in air containing hydrogen sulfide. F. 86. 

J.F.Reitli. Rec. /rav.cktm. 53, 18-23(1934)(in English). Wijk, W. E. vsn: Inleiding lot de Beoefeniw 
— ^In studying the gas drawn from the spinning rooms of a anorganische qualitatieve Analyse. 2nd ed. The Hague: 

rayon factory, a study was made of methods for detg. J, B. Wolters. 36 pp. FI. 0.75. 
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PhotophosfdioreBceiice in minenls. W. L. Brown. 
Unto, Toronto Studies, Geol, Ser. No. 35, 19" 35(1083). - 
Luminesoent properties were tested by exposure to sun- 
light, ultra-violet and infra-red (heat) radiations. Fluores- 
cence under ultra-violet and photophosphorescence from 
sunlight proved to be .sep. phenomena. Photophos- 
[)}iorescence reached a max: at definite exposure times, and 
tiic greater the percentage of longer wave lengths the 
sliorter the tinie. The ftlalive intensity of phospbores- 
cc'tice in fluorite is dependent on distribution of spectral 
niergy but is modified by selective absorption. The wide 
range of wave lengths producing photophosphorescent 
activity and the continuifp of pholophosphorescencc and 
tlieniioluminescence are indicated. The fluorescent 
colors of a no. of minerals are listed. A. M. Brant 
A reaction for beryllium in minerals and rocks. H. L. 
J. Zennatten. Proc. Acad. Set, Amsterdam 36, 899 -900 
(1933). — ^The powd. mineral is fused in a bead of NaKCOf 
which is then powdered in a black drop-plate. It is 
dissolved in 3 drops 6 N HCl, and 1 drop of satd. McOH 
sohi . of morin ( C 15 IX 10 O 7 ‘2HtO) is added . Four drops of 6 JV 
NaOH produce a clear yellow-green fluorescence if Be is 
])i-esenl. On a white Imckground the color is chromate 
yellow. The color disappears when the soln. is slightly 
iicidified with § N HCl or 30% AcOH, or changes to a 
hlue-green fluorescence indicating Al. Al, Mg, Li, Ca, 
Sr, Ba, Ti, Zr, La, I)y, Ce, Y and Th react neg. to the 
al)Ove test for Be. A. M. Brant 

Structure of hessite. IAs7.16 Tokody. Matematik, 
Termeszettud. lirtesiiS 49, 325 34(1932).*— A hessite from 
Ttaiisylvania cMintaiiied: Ag 59.41, An 4.73, Te 35.97, 
Vv trace, sum 100 . 11 %. Two modifications were ob- 
v.crved, the monodinic stable, state becoming cubic at 
1 Its structure shows the monoclinic symmetry. 

S. S. de Finally 

Colusite, a new mineral of the sphalerite group. Rob- 
ert K. Lundoti and A. H. Mogilnor. Am. Mineral. 18, 
.V28-33(1933). — Colusite occurs in Cu veins al Butte, 
Montana, assoed. with pyrite, tetrahedrite, bomite, 
clialcocite and quartz. It is a sulfide in which Cu, Fe, Sn, 
Mo and Zn are isomorphous, and As, 'IV. and Sb are 
isoinorphous with 8 . Colusite has a bronzy color; hard- 
ness « 3 to 4; sp. gr. * 4.2. Av. compn. is: Sn 6.(54, 
t'u 35.82, Sb 0.58, As 2.50, Zn 0.90, Te 2.97, Mo 8.80, Fe 
18.37, S 24.20, Cr and W trace, Mn none, sum 100.78%. 
i'he closcdy assoed. tetrahedrite and colusite have a texture 
which is the result of unmixing. A. M. Brant 

X-ray examination of colusite (Cu,Fe, Mo, 80 ) 4 ( 8 , As, 
Te),. 4 . W. H. Zachariase.n. Am. Mineral. 18, 634-7 
(11)33). — X-ray exumu. shows that colusite is cuUc with 
I hr edge of the unit cftibe 6.304 **■ 0.001 A. The at. 
aiiaiigcmctit is essentially that of ^haleritc with about a 
Inn rt h o£ the S atoms removed at random . A . M , Brant 
Vein-like masses of p 3 rrrhotite in chalcopyrite from the 
Waite-Ackerman-Montgomeiy mine, Quebec. John S. 
Sirvc-nson. Am. Mineral. 18, 445-9(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
r»K79. —N, arrow hair-like areas of pyrrhotitc have the 
appearance of veins, but are simple crystals and occur only 
I > 1*1 ween clialcopyrite crystals, so they must have formed 
hy unmixing. A. M. Brant 

Opal deposits in the southern part of Hargita. J4nos 
8 .'ii.yai. Matematik. Termtszettud. &rtesit5 49, 106-201 
{(»erman 202-3) ( 1932). --'^These deposits arc explained by 
ihythniical diffusion deposition. S. 8 . de Finfily 

Coronadite **redivivu 8 .” Waldemar Lindgren. Am. 
Mineral. 18, 548-50(193.3); cf. C. A. 26, 6878.— New 
flat a on this mineral from a find in Morocco indicate the 
turiiiiila 2 Mn 02 ‘Pb 0 . In polished section it is galcna- 
'^'hitc in color and shows a granular to fibrous structure, 
rhe reflectivity is high. It is strongly anisotropic with 
‘lark brown to gray colors. Comparative analyses of the 
Al i/oiia and Morocco material are given. A. M. Brant 
Tilleyite, a new mineral from the contact zone at Crest- 
more, CalifomU. Esper 8 . I-arscn and Kingsley C, 


Dunham. Am. Mineral, 18, 469-73(1933). — Tillesrite is 
doscly assoed. with wollastonite in metamorphased lime- 
stone. Its compn. is: SiOa 24.09, AljO* 0.61, FcjO* 0.12, 
MgO 0.43, CaO 57.75, H 2 O 1.09, CO 2 15.82, sum 99.91%. 
The suggested fortntda is 3 Ca 0 * 8 i 02 -C 02 . Tille 3 ritc is 
biaxial -f with a ■■ 1.617, ft -* 1.635, y » 1.652; 2V 
large; monoclinic with V — b and XAc ■■ 18°; cleavage 
(100); sp. gr. - 2.838. A. M. Brant 

A chemical and optical study of piedmontite from 
Shadow Lake, Madera County, California. Allan M. Short. 
Am. Mineral. 18, 493 500(lt133).— The compn., recalccL 
to allow for quartz impurity, is; SiOs 35.26, AUOs 23.50, 
IM), 1.65, MgO 0.21. CuO 22.73, H 2 O 1.37, TiOj 0.12, 
MiisOi 12.13, stun 99.97%. A of published analyses 
indicates that the sc^squioxidcs of Al, Fe and Mn mutually 
replace each other and that MnC) and MgO probably 
replace CaO, the formula H(Ca,Mn,Mg)j;(Al,Mn,Pc)s- 
SisOia best representing these relations. The Madera 
County piedmontite has the plcochruisni X ~ lemon yellow 
to orange, Y = amethystine red, Z carmine, a 
1.7385, /J « 1.7649, y - 1.7985 ; 2V 64“ to 75°. Re- 
corded optical data in relation to MtiaOs content are 
shown graphically. A. M. Brant 

Paulopost stilbite in the Camas Land sill, Chelan 
County, Washington . Wal ter M . Chappell . Am. Mineral . 
18, 440 4(1933). -The stilbite occurs in quartz-bearing 
gubbn) and diabasc% interstitially and also penetrating 
plagioclase. Residual liquids are thought to have caused 
a re-snhi. of the plagioclast*, with crystn. of stilbite and 
quartz. It is optically — with or 1.487, ft *» 1.498, 

y « 1.500; 2 V - 48“; XAc « 7”. A. M. Brant 
A large monazite crystal from North Carolina. Walde- 
mar T. Schallcr. Am. Mineral, 18, 435-9(1933).-- 
The crystal measures (5.5 X 9.5 X 11 in. and weighs 58.75 
lb. Crystallographic features are described. Monazite 
from this locality contains 5-7% A. M. Brant 

A study of some Canadian apatites. A. S. Dadson. 
Univ. Toronto Studies, Geol. Ser. No. 35, 51-9(1933).* 
Chein. analyses un* given for 5 specimens from various 
Icxralities, 2 teniiinated with pyramid and base, 3 with 
pyramid only. 'I'ht'se agree fairly well with the usual 
formula and show no n^ason for the differenwi in crystal 
habit. Numerous inclusions are present, f » J.628- 
1.(537, ci> 1.634 1.(542, the highest values in a crystal 
with high Cl content. A. M. Brant 

Ammonioborite, a new mineral. Waldemar T. Schal- 
ler. Am. Mineral. 18, 480 *92(1933). - The niineral is 
from l/arderello, Italy. It is gninular, white and lustrous, 
and is closely assoed. with sassulite. (Optical and x-ray 
data indicate diiTereiices from larderellite, but the chem. 
compn. is similar, so that they seem to be dimorphous 
forms of (NH 4 )s 0 ' 5 R 20 a' 5 H 20 . Ammonioborite crystals 
arc platy, with a « 1 .470, ft = 1.487 , 7 ■■ 1 .540. 

A. M. Brant 

8 tability relations of a Colorado pia^te (cuprian 
melonterite) . Kdwin B. Kckel. Am. Mineral. 18, 449- 
54(1933). — The niineral showed a » 1.473, ft — 1.478, 
7 « 1.48.3. Its compn. is approx. 2 [FeS 04 - 7 H 201 - 
l(Cu,Zn)S 04 * 7 H 20 ]. Over II 2 SO 4 solns. of known hu- 
midity at 22“, the 7 H 2 O compd. was found to be stable in 
relative humidities from about 80 to 44%. 2HiC) mols. 
were lost at 30%, and the 5H80 compd. was stable down to 
about 5% relative humidity. Near zero humidity 4 H 2 O 
were lost to form the monohydrale. A. M. Brant 
Artificial jarositez— the separation of potaasitim from 
cesium. J. G. Fairchild. Am. Mineral. 18, 643-7 
(1933). — Artificial jarosites of K, Rb, Ag and Pb were 
prepd, by heating the resp. sulfate solns. with a soln. of 
Fe 2 (S 04 )i in sealed glass tubes at 110-80°. At steam-bath 
temp, it was found that Rb and Cs were taken up by the K 
jarosite mol. in but small amt. Chem. and optical data 
are given for the artificial jarosites. A. M. Brant 

Siilfohalite and other minerals from the Otjiwalimdo 
Salt Pan, South West Africa. Wm. F. Foshag. Am. 
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Mineral. 18. 4.31-4(1933). '■ Sulfotialile. trona i Petrogimphic and geologic atruoture of Mftrianosztra 

and ihetiardite are descritied Cheni. analysis of sulfo- and iti anyironment. Ferenc Papp. Fdldtani Kdtldny 

halite checked the theorc^tical values for the formula 63« 62-95(1933). — Detailed description with 10 chem. and 

2 Na 2 S 04 ‘NaCl-NaF. The mineral is isotropic and has numerous petrographical analyses. S. S. de Fin&ly 
<l(>fJecahedral hahil ; n » 1 .45*'). A. M. Brant Importance of the mineral fades analysis in the inter- 

Tungstite. 'F. L. Walker. Univ. TortnUo Studies^ pretation of metamorphic rocks. K. H. Scheumann. 

Geol, Ser. No. 35, 13 1 1(1933). -Microscopic examn. Ber. Verhandl. sticks. Akad. Wiss. Leipzig^ Math.-phys. 

indicated one good cleavage with iixa normal to it and 2K Klasse 84. 63-4)0(19*32). — discu.ssion of the ax tide hy 

almut 26®. The mineral appears to be orthorhombic. Kskola (C. A. 15, 2605). Albert L. Hcnne 

W. suggests making the cleavage ((K)l) with Y » a and ^ The electrolyte content of two clays. F. K. Schliiuz 

X « c. A. M. Brant Chem. Erde 8, .504r-0(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5689. -Treat” 

Manganese deposit. Bombay. H. E. Fyfe. New ment of 150 g. with 150 oc. 0.01 iV NH| and ultrahltration 
Zealand J. Sci. Tech. 15, 203-7 (1933).- -The ore is a gave for the electrolyte content, referred to dry wl. 
(ii'Tisc uiiiorplioiis psilomelaiie (l^MnOb) in which there 105®, 0.84% for a marine concretion -bearing clay and 

are bjinds suggesting hausmannitc (Mn 304 ). Analysis 0.21% for a glacial diluvial clay. The former possessed a 

gave 78.72% MiiC )2 and 5.17% MnO. P. S. Roller higher content of particles less than 1 micron. 'I'lu* 

The manganese minerals of the Sunnyside veins, content of Ca, Mg, K, Na, Cl and sulfate is given for both. 

Eureka Gulch, Colorado. W. vS. Burbank. Am. Min- a P. 8. Roller 

eral. 18, 513-27(19.33). — TheMii minerals were deposited Add-resisting properties of some nonmetailic minerals 
during the third stage of a mineralization which is tenta- of the northwest region. A. I. Tzvetkov. Mineral. 
lively classed as niesoLhcrmul . Rhodonite predominates 8, No. 10, 49 61 (19.33). --The acid-resisting proper 

and has assoed. alabaudite, alleghanyitc, friedelile, hel- tteis of quartzite, granite, and diabast! in this part of 
vite, rhodochrosite and tephroite in varied amt. 3'he European Russia decrease in the order given# C. H. 
optical properties are included in the descriptions of the Chemical weathering and soil formation in Chile. ]\. 
ininerals. A. M. Brant Blanck, A. Kieser and K. v. Oldershausen. Chem. Erde 8. 

The genesis of the Sanntal bauxites (Jugo-Slavia). .3.39-439(193.3). — The chem. compns. of the rocks, weath- 

Emil Hit tier and Othmar Xtihii. Chem. Erde 8, 462-95 ^ ered rocks, and of the soil are given, and, in addn., for 
(19.33). The geology and mineralogy of the rock forma- many samples the ext. with 10% HCl, the mech. analysis 

ti<»iis arc described. The origin of the bauxite is in the after Attcrberg, and the hyeroscopicity. The chein. 

weatlieritig of andesite which had previously been altered weathering effects are different in the north from those in 

by post volcanic action . Ihialtered, much younger Miocene the south and middle Chile. For the desert region of nonli 

aiulesile remained intact. A secondary mo<ie of forma- Chile, weathering is explained by the coniftination of hiKli 

lion is in the deposition from solns. of Triassic limestone temp., atm. moisture and coiicd. alkali salt solids. 'I'lu* 

in conuicl with Al and l^'e-bcaring solus, derived from exceptions of desert weathering are ascribed to the high 

the andesite. The AbOs is present mainly as the mono- ^ temp. P. S. feoller 

hydrate, and its content varies fnim .*59.34 to 74.43% dry ....... . .... 

P. S Roller Radioactivity and compn. of the minerals and rucks 

The bauxite occurrence at Sflmeg. Tihanife Gedeon. Lurisia (Franccsconi, Branh) 3. 

Fdldtani Kdzldny 63 , 96 7(1933). — Twenty-two analyses 

are published with a theoretical discussion. Asmanow, Assen: Die bulgarischcn Urunerze. Cheni> 

8. S. de Finaly ische Untersuchungeii. Sofia: C. G. Duiiow. 7(5 pp. 
Microscopical examinations of Hungarian ores. Ferenc 40 lei. 

Papp. Fdldtani Kdzluny 63, 8 11(1933) . — Data for sedi- Frey, Robert: I^es analyses dVaux ct tear iiilcrpretnlion 
mentary and sulfidic ores are published. 8, S. de F. 6 geologique. Rabat: Impr. ofhciclle. fiH pp. 

Eruptive rocks of Mount B6rzs5ny. Ferenc Papp. Ore Deposits of the We.stcru United Slates. ICdited by 
Matemalik. Termhzettud, Pirtesito 49, 431-62(19.32). — John W. Finch, rf a/. Dedicated to Waldeinar Li ndgmi. 
Data on 2.5 rock analyses and a detailed petrographic New York: Am. Tnst. Mining & Met. Engineers. 930 pp. 
discussion of the area are given. 8. S. dc Finely $6.50. Revieiyed in Eng. /. 135, 90(19.34). 
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D. J. DEMOKUST, OSCAR E. HARDER AND RICHARD RIMDACH 

Gold, silver, copper and lead in South Dakota and Mem. compt. rend. soc. ing. civUs France 86, 4.58-510 

Wyoming. Chas. W. Henderson. Statistical Appendix (1933). A. Papineau -Couture 

to Minerals Yearbook, 1932 -33, Bur. Jlftner 31-7(1933). Some methods of gold mining. James Whitehouse. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc in Montana. T. U. Proc. Inst. Civil Engrs. (1.oiidon) 232, 1-40(19.31). 
Miller. Ibid. 39-54. Gold, silver, copper, lead and A description of methods used at Witwatersraiid, Afriru. 
zinc in New Mexico and Texas. Chas. W. Henderson. Ann Nicholson llird 

Ibid. 77 90(1931). Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc in o Development of the industry of gold mining in Rou- 
Utah. C. N. GiTry and Paul Luff. 75^.91-102. Gold, mania. Ch. Her I helot, 103 , 373- 7(193.3'. 

silver, copper, lead and zinc in Idaho and Washington. The limit of max. Au content is 8 g. of Au per ton. Amal 

C. N. Gerry and T. H. Miller. Ibid. 117-.39. Gold, gamation, cyanidation and flotation methods are used, 1 mi 

silver, copper, lead and zinc in Colorado. Chas. W. 65.4% of the Au is produced by amalganiation. 

Henderson. Ibid. 141-452. Gold, silver, copper, lead, Ann Nicholson Ilird 

and zinc in Arizona. C. N. Gerry and T. H. Miller. Oxidation of iron pyritesjn a gand residue dump. 

Ibid. 187-97. Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc in Gray. S. African J. .S«T 30, 196 7(1 93.3 ).-^The Wit- 
CaJifomia and Oregon. V. C. Heikes and Charles W. watersrand Au ore contains alsmt 3% pyrites. 

Merrill. JM. 199 '22*1. Ore concentration. Metal- 9 oxidation, various proxlucts were formed within old duiiips. 

lurgical results and flotation reagents. T. H. Miller and Aiialy.ses were made, upon the following materials origiuat' 
R. L. Xidd. Ibid. 225-38. Gold, silver, copper, lead ing from 30-year old dump: (1) liquid draining from tlie 

and zinc in Nevada. V. C. Heikes and Charles White base of the dump, (2) deposit of crystals on a river bcacli 

Merrill. Jhid. 2.39 .50. Aldcii H. Emery close by, (3) greenish deposit and (4) white deposit at 

The aluminum^ industry In Scotland. Geo. Boex. the base of the dump. Sample (1) contained SOs 

Proc. InSt. Mech. Engrs. (London) 125, 13-66(1933). AljQi 254, Fe*0* 122, FeO 568 parts 100,000. Sanipk 

E. H. (2) contained SiO* and insol. 6.6%, FeO 20.6, 

The mining industry in Roumania. Ch. Berthelof. and 34% moisture. Sample ( 3 ) contained moisture ^0./. 
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SiOi and insol. 32,0, FeO 11.1 and S0| 21.7%. The 
whitish deposit contained moisture 11.8, SiOt and insol. 
40.0, FeaO, 7.6, FeO 5.6 and SO, 22.1%. H. E. M. 

Arsenic production of the Boliden works. A. G. Paul 
I'alra. hiduslriUdningm Norden 62, 2-6 and 15~17 
(1934).— An illustrated review. At the present working 
rate the smelting and refining works of the Boliden mines 
ill the North of Sweden produce 40-50,000 metric tons of 
AsgO, a jrear. The only problem is to find new uses for 
this product . The ore has an av. analysis of 20 g. Au and 
()0 g. Ag per ton, and r.8% Cti, 29% S, and 9.1% As; 
about 1000 tons of this ore are worked per day. 

' C. A. Kohak 

Chenucal investigatibn of the ancient metallic imple- 
ments in the Orient. IV. The ancient Chlhese copper 
implements. 3. The ancient Chinese bronze imple- 
ments. 3. Supplemefltary note on the transition period 
between the copper and the bronze ages in China. 'I'suru- 
nial.sii Dono. J. Chem, Soc. Japan 55, r>6-9(l9;i4).— 
Cf. C, A. 27, .3170, 3.300. Continuation of previous 
works. J^Toin the results of cheni. analysis of ancient 
inipleme.nts the existence of copper and bronze ages has 
almost been confirmed. T, Katsurai 

Modem cupola practice. If. H. Shepherd. Foundry 
Trade J. 50, 99 -101(19.34). D. Schaaf 

Cupola linings. J. C. Green. Foundry Trade /. 50, 
102(1934). ' 1). Schaaf 

Preventing porosity in nonferrous castings. J. If. 
Checthani. Iron Age 133, No. 0, 21 -4; No. 7, 28- 30, 72 
I ll»34). The following agents are discussi*d in their rela- 
lioii to d., hardness and fltiidity in nonferrous castings: 
I>, B, Zn, Mn. Si, Al, Ni, Mg, Cu, Fe, Na2CO,, NaCl, 
Ca(OIl)2, CaSO,, glass, borax, charcoal, NH4CI, ZnClsi 
NallCG, and HaS04. Downs Schaaf 

Ferro-alloys in steel making. C. II. Ilerly, Jr. Blast 
Turnate Steel Plant 22, OS 70 ( 1934),- -Ferro-alloys are 
jiildod to liquid steel for 1 or ^tiore. of 5 punjoses: (1) to 
make ail alloying addn. to the steel, (2) to deoxidize the 
hath, (3) to ensure correct ehem. analysis, (4) to “shaiie 
ui»” the slag and (.3) to obtain liardetiabilily, grain size, 
iriM'doiii from aging and the like. Downs Schaaf 

Present-day problems of metallurgy. Georg Masing. 
Trans, Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engrs., Jnst. Metals Div. 
104, 13 47(1933). In the last 2 decades metallurgical 
research has drifted from the (liermodyiiHiuic point of 
view, involving the study of constitutional diagrams, to 
the kinetic and crystallographic points of view. As 
lUiisi rations, M. discusses the present stati\s of 3 important 
lieUls of research: parting (or corrosion resistance) limits, 
aging and traiisfonnatioiis in the solid stale. The theories 
<)( Masing and of Borelius on continuous paths of reactive 
atoms in solid solns. from which parting limits may be 
calcd. arc discii.ssed and the artiiicialities of the theory 
pointed out; recent observations by Gnif on the^rieiita- 
tiuii of Au films left oii«fiAu-Cu alloys after partial soln. are. 
eoiisidered importaiil. I'he formation of nuclei or 
“knots'.’ upon age hardening is discussed. It is shown 
that aging at a higher temp, following partial aging at a 
lower temp, results in an initial softening; this is thco- 
o tieally pennissible on the basis of resoln. of small nuclei 
111 the liigher temp. M. takes up transformations in the 
'^olid state from the thennodynaiuic, kinetic and crys- 
lallograiihic points of view, and a rational classification is 
I>ro[)osed. ^tne transformations may lie regarded as 
lioinngeiieous, as the formation of inarten.sile, and some as 
lit UTogcncous, as the iiptn. of CuAlj in duralumin. 

C. L. ManteH 

Analysis of hard metal carbide theory. Karl Schroeter. 
Iron Age 133, No. 8, 21 3, 61(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1(W9*. 

E. H. 

Comparative studies on creep of metals using a modified 
Rohn test. C. K. Austin and J. R. Gier. Am. Inst. 
Mniiiig Met. Engrs., Inst. Metals Div., Tech, Puh, 544, 
-I l>r».(1934). — Data have been presented on eleniciitary 
•nfials at.d com. alloys to illustrate how the temp. -time 
eiirves, obtained by means of a modified form of the Kcihn 
•‘ St and resulting from plastic deformation, serve as a 
ready means of making comparisons of the creep charac- 


teristics of metals at elevated temps. A convenient 
means of classification has been discussed whereby au 
approx, relationship is expressed between load-carrying 
capacity and temp, for any given metal. A .series of 
curves for Fe, Ni and Co illustrates this method of sorting 
metals. The relationship between rate of creep and temp, 
with the 4 loads studied for Fe, Ni and Co indicates that 
the rate of creep increases much faster than temp. 3'he 
effects of minute amis, of plastic deformation on resistance, 
to further creep have been studied. In order to express 
the defonuat ion -time data on the coin, alloys in trims 
readily understood by those assoc'd. with results obtained 
by the conventional const. -temp, method, the data have 
Ixjcii expressed in a series of curves illustrating the rela- 
tionship lietweeii creep rate ami temp, of test for const, 
load. Variation in load is represented in the different 
curves. In discussing the evaluation of the high-leinp. 
strengths of the alloys, the importance of initial amt. of 
deformation on creep rate has been rcalixi^d and taken into 
account. 3'he information and analysis of data presented 
in the paper appear to substantiate the contention that 
this modified Rohn method of testing provides a valuable 
means of studying the high-temp, properties of materials. 

C. L. Mantell 

Regeneration of exhausted sodium carbonate cementa- 
tion mixture. Kh. M. Aklinazarian . Veslnik MetaUo- 
prom. 13, 55 7(1933); Chimie industrie 30, 833.— The 
chemistry of the cemeiitatiou reaction can he expressed by 
the equations: 3Fe -|- 2CO FeaC -I- CO?; CO* -|- C “ 
2CO. 3'he latter reaction takes place only in the absence 
of HaO, which reacts with CO to give CO* and H*. The 
activity of cementation increases with the CO content of 
the gas. To produce CO2, J5- 30Vfi NiiaCO* is added to 
the cementation niixl., its decompn. at high temp, lihur- 
c aling CO*. The regeneration of the exhausted niixt. is 
^ based on carbonatioii of NajO in the air; to this end it is 
slightly moistened and allowed to stand in the air until the 
mass is covered with a while coating of Na*CO» crystals. 
Before use, the regenernted mixt. is dried and mixed 
with 10- 15% sawdust or charcoal. Cementation mixts. 
cofitg. KfCOs or BaCOa instead of NusCOb can he regenei- 
ated in the same way. A. Papineau -Couture. 

The technic of Parkerization and Bonderization. O. 
Macchia, F. Moreno and G. Oddone. Ind. Meccanica 
15. 806-8(193,3). -A detailed disc'iission of the technic, 
methods of operation and precautions which must be 
folhmed in securing optimum results in Parkcrizing and 
Bonderiziiig. F. D. Rossini 

Fatigue breaks. A. Thiim and H. 0.schatz. Metall- 
wirtschnft 13, 1-8(1934). — l^'roin the appearance of a 
fatigue fracture it is usually possible to del . what part of 
the fracture is due to fatigue and what part due to sudden 
breaking. In steel parts the fatigue fracture is smoother 
and finer grained than the sudden fracture, while in bronze 
parts it is usually the opposite. The fatigue fracture is 
often smooth because the 2 parts rub against each other 
after the fracture has started. Recent investigations 
indicate that when fatigue breaks .start, slip-planes form in 
the crystals in the overstressed zone. In nonnal faligtie 
breaks the fractun! takes place through the crystals, while 
in the prescMicc of alkalies and some other corrosive media 
the fracture is intcreryst. Fatigue fractures usually, but 
not necessarily, show the. characteristic progre.ssivc lines 
which indicate the path along which the fractun^, proceeds. 
The typical forms of fractures due to tensile and com- 
pressive, single bending, double bending, circular and 
torsional stressing, with and without notches, arc de- 
.scribed. From the appearance of the fracture it is possible 
to draw conclusions as to type of strcs.sing, the amt. of 
overstressing, the start of the fracture and how it pro- 
gres.ses. Regardless of the type of stress the path of the 
fracture is always at right angles to the lines of force and is 
often not the shortest distance through the piece, bill 
curved. Tlic shape of the fracture can he used to del. the 
direction of forces and stresses in coniplicalod shapes. 
Six references. C. E. Macfarlane 

Inveatigatioii of the causes of axle failures due to 
brittleness. P. Yalovoi. 3, No. 6, 89-90(1933).- 
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The principal cause at the Dzerzhinskif plant was found to 
be variation of the Si and Mii content in the oonverter 
charge, this causing great heat which results in high O and 
N contents in the steel. H. W. Rathnann 

Con cracking be predicted? Jean Chonzy. Rsv. mii. 
30, 543-51(1 033) .-"-Improper cooling of steel during 
manuf. producer seams. Their removal by chipping 
leaves weakened zones which open into cracks and seams in 
subsequent liot working or heat treatment. The conclu- 
sions were rea<*hecl by cxptl. and statistical work. More 
seamy billets in a stiipmcnt correspond to a greater numt>cr 
of seamy forinitigs or cracked tools when the heat used is 
the vsainc. In a lot of 15% W, 4.5% Cr steel, the no. of 
seamy billets and of cracked tofjls is a function of the varia- 
tion ill hardness of the lot. J. D. Ciat 

Occurrence of irregularities in lead cable sheathing and 
their relation to failures. W. H Bassett, Jr., and C. J. 
Snyder. Tratts. Am. Inst. Mining Met. jKngrr., Inst. 
Metals IHv. 104, 254-75(1933). — A microscopic study 
was made of cable-shealh failures in service. 'I'heir 
causes can Ik: classed, aside from corrosion, as mech. or 
structural. F'hotographs show various examples of 
service failure.s and the siriioture of the adjacent sheath. 
The method of study involved the inicroexamn. of the 
failed sheath and the cxptl. reproduction of similar defects 
and .structures. Standard mill equipment was used. 
Photomicrographs show the type of weld responsible for 
split sheath, and how il was reproduced by dre^ping the 
Pb keltic temp, to (.>50®P. or by the excessive use of 
lubricants in the Pb container. Fn^quent examns. of 
cross sections throughout the pipe extruded by complete 
extrusion cycles wexe made for general structural irregu- 
larities. Variations in han<lling of the Pb and operation of 
the presses caused great differences in the structures noted. 
A .scries of 9 macrographs shows dross streaks obtained 
under normal operation of a press when care is not taken to 
prevent and exclude, oxides. The majority of the dross 
wa.s found in the 1st quarter and last 8th of the pipe. For 
contrast, the clean regular structure obtained when 
extreme care was taken to prevent and exclude oxides is 
shown. 1 1 Is concluded that defc*ctive wdds can be 
avoided by maintaining proper Pb temps., and avoiding 
excessive lubrication, and that most of the .suboxide and 
all defects causiKl by inclusions of yellow oxide, dirt, etc., 
can be avoided by using good foundry practice in handling 
the Pb. C. L. Mantcll 

Heat treatment with ozy-acetylene flame. J. H. 
Critchett . Metal Progress 24, No. 6, 2H-31 (1933) .—Rail 
ends and massive parts arc hardened by heating the surface 
to just above the crit. point and allowing the cold metal 
underneath to withdraw the heat and so quench. 

W. A. Mudge 

Tough, strong, permanent die castings. D. L. Col- 
well. Metal Progress 24, No. 0, 19-23(1933).— Zn-base 
die castings in automotive construction have the strength, 
toughness and pcnnancncy of brass castings. W. A. M. 

New process for forming metallic coatings on aluminum 
or aluminum alloys. Ch. Boulanger. Mhn. comm, 
corrosion ahon. 1930 31, 80-1; Chimie Sf industrie 30, 
833. — Al can be electroplated with Cu or Ni under definite 
conditions, Imt the use of the elec, current is not indis- 
pensable for plating with metals below Al in the e. m. f. 
scries. Coaling is efTccled by the use of solus, of double 
or complex cyanides obtained by dissolving oxides, car- 
bonates, phosphates, oxalates, etc., of the resp. metals, 
or their simple or complex cyanides, in Na, K or NH« 
cyanide or in a mixl. of these. Soln. can be facilitated by 
addn. of NaOH, KOH, NH4OH or alkali carbonates. 
The coating is obtained by simple immersion of the objects 
at a variable temp, and at varioas conctis. The coating, 
which generally requires 15-20 min., ceases with the 
evolution of gas; its thickness depends on the time of 
reaction. The coalings are adherent and can be super- 
posed by successive action of solns. of simple cyanides, or 
can be obtained slfliultaueouriy in a single reaction by the 
use of a complex cyanide. I'hc whole or any part of a 
given surface can be coated. Only a rather thin coating 
can be produced. A. Papineau-Coulure 


1 Zofonnation for flia oaer about diromium plate. Mar- 
vin J. Udy. Metal Progress 24, No. 0, 24-7(1933).-- 
Hard coatings require hard steel backing and a polish 
to give a low coeff. of friction. Elec, cond., heat cond., 
reflecting power, oxidation and corrosion properties arc 
given. W. A. Mudge 

Chlorate stains. H. Krause. Oberfidchentuh. 11, 1 .4 
(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 4571. — Solns. contg. KClOi or 
. NaClOi for coloring Cu and its alloys are reviewed, tlieii 
‘ chem. action is explained and application and tints ob- 
tained arc described. M. Hartehheim 

Electrolytic degreasing and the limits of its applica 
biUty. K. W. Frwhlich. Miit. Forschungsinst. Pro- 
hieramt Edelmetalle 7, 111-20(1934). — Certain trrcgulati 
ties and defects which were met in the plating of inalerial 
which was formerly degreased by electrolytic process an 
investigated. Especially Cu and Ag surfaces were sub jet. i 
\ to failures, and certain impurities were found to he iii<- 
reason. iKical development of spotigy metal by 1! in thi 
electrolytic process, impurities of O and P in Cu and Aj; 
(CutO and CuaP) are rcjiponsible. These conditions an 
disi'ussed. If alloys (contg. such impurities) are firsi 
immersed in a 10% boiling soln. of KCN, CutC.>aiid CuaP 
an^ dissolved and a silver filni is formed and electrolytii 
degreasing can be applied. The same (rouble was, how- 
ever, not obsc?rvcd with Ni or Cu plating even if the saiin 
^ impurities were present. A no. of etchings illustrate Uir 
conditions. M. Hartciiheiiu 

Materials for modem cutting tools. J. V. Kminons. 
Metal Progress 24, No. 6, 35^(1933). Mdain C tool 
steel is still preeminent for culling noii-abrasivc material 
where the service does not heat the tools. Deeper aiirl 
faster cutting requires high-.spced steels, ^rasivc 
objects require diamonds or cemented carbides. Certain 
I alloys of Fe, Co, W and Mo, in which C is iion-esieniial. 
are useful for stxxrial cases. It is improbable tliat any 
single trad material will dtpninale the. held in the fiituu'. 

W. A. Mudge 

Notes on the aging of metals and alloys. All km 1 
Sauveur. Trans. Am. Soc. Steel Treating 22, 97-11:; 
(1934). — ^Thc Brincll ball hardne.ss le.sl is used as a means 
of producing cold-work defonnatioii, and aging is deid. 
at the lx)ttoni of the depression by the Uockw(41 U\sL 
I Pure metals, duralumin, Fc-C alloys and .steels an 
included. Aging may take place in the quench iiig batii 
and also during cold working when le.ss subsequent aging 
is to \)0 expected. In com. steel, C is chiefly responsihli- 
for aging of ferrite; N, when presc‘nt in unu.sually laigr 
proportion, greatly intensifies aging; (he fiart played ij.\ 
Of is in doubt. W. A. Mudge 

Several measures toward eliminating local elements in 
the working of aluminum. H. Rohrig. Korrosion u. 
Metallschutz 9, 332-4(1933) The importance of reiiioving 
heierogt neous constituents from the surface by pickling or 
tooling is emphasized. t Leopold Pesscl 

The M.B.V. surface treatment for aluminum and its 
alloys. Gustav EckeA. Foundry Trade J. 49, 

(1933). — ^The corrosion resistance of Al and its alloys Is 
impmved for certain conditions by treatment in a dil. soln. 
of NofCOi and NofCrOf. Downs Schaaf 

I Intenial stresaea in quenched aluminum and some 
aluminum alloya. L. W. Kempf, H. L. Hopkins and I*.. 
V. Ivanso. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Hngrs., Inst. Melai.s 
Div., Tech. Pub. 535, 23 pp.(1934), — The conditions 
utilized commercially in the heat treatment of Al alloy 
castings and forgings are such as to produce in simple 
shapes stresses of the same ordbr of magnitude as Lbt* 
errors of the methods used in this investigation. Under 
extreme conditions, involving the quenching in ice water of 
* heavy sections from temps, considerably above those used 
in ordinary practice, stresses of the same order of inagni- 
tude as the yield strength of the alloy may Ije induced in 
the heat-treated product. The nuignitude of stresses 
induced by heat treatment is influenced by the mech. and 
phys, properties of the alloy, the rate of cooling and tla* 
vol. and geometry of the specimen. Stresses in simple 
shapes are compressive in the surface and tensile at inc 
center of the specimen. In cylindrical specimens tne 
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longitudinal atnasca are of a higher order of magnitude 
than the tangential and radial stresses which arc about 
equal at the center of the specimen. To bring about in 
a*lativdy short periods of time a substantial reduction in 
internal stress, rdieating to temps, in excess of about 
r)00®F. is necessary. C. L, Mantell 

The velociQr of solution, the solvent and the lattice 
forces in copper single crystals. R. Glauner. Ober- 
fUichenteeh. 19, 282(1933). — ^To find the laws according In 
which metallic single crystals arc dissolved (as function of 
velocity in crystallographic dircctioiis and chcni. nature of 
solvent) is of great importance for elucidation of corrosion 
phenomena. Single crystals of niclals baser than H do 
not show a great differcilcc of .soln. velocity in the different 
crystal directions, but in metals nobler than H this is 
different. The mechanism of soln. was investigated on 
single crystals of Cu. The temp, coeff . of velocity of soln. 
is much greater than that of diffusion velocity; this is 
explained m due to surface forces emanating from the 
crystal lattice. M. Hartcnheim 

Method to determine copper and nickel plate thidmess 
on steel, brass and zinc die castings. Fred C^arl. Metals 
^ AUoys 42( 1934) Sec C. A . 27, 5702. D. S. 

Some causes of variation in hardness of gold -copper 
castings. Harry H. Asher and John A. Comshx^k. /. 
Dental Research 13, 407 13(1933). — Variations in hard- 
ness may be due to formation of cavities (blowholes and 
<{|iriiikage pipes), differences in compii. of Au-Cu solid 
solns. and pptn. of definite Au-Cu rompds. In Au-Cu 
alloys contg. 0^83% Au by wt., the center of the crysiaUitc 
is richer in Cu than the periphery; in alloys contg. 82- 
1(K)% An, the distribution is reversed. The hardest 
cotnpd. has the. cottipn. CuAu. Pptii. hardness is a very 
small factor in Au-Cu alloys contg. 0-35% and 70-100% 
at . Au and is negligible in dental alloys which belong to 
the latter group. Joseph S. Hepburn 

The relation of phosphorus, to copper and silver, n, 
111. K. W. Froehlich. MiU. Forschungsinst. Probierami 
hjlelmetaUe 7, 75 80, 91-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 2.56. - 
Contrary to general belief, presence of P is not necessarily 
liamifiil to mechanical properties of Ag-Cu alloys; even 
an improvement can het brought about if cxtmplcte de- 
oxidation by copiver phosphide has been effected; in 
pouring the metal the contact with air should be as short as 
possible to avoid absoption of O. For this reason a 
slight excess of P is desirable, but the melt should always 
stand under cover of charcoal for alxml 1-2 min. to insure 
complete deoxidation. Tensile strength, donation, 
(icep-drawability, corrosion resistance and rcfinability arc 
all improved if P is not more than 1%; usually 0.2 -0.5% 
gives the max. effect. Tests with several alloys under 
different heat treatments arc described. M. H. 

The pruiciplea of deoxidation with manganese and 
silicon. A. Reactions between carbon-free liquid iron 
and iron-manganous OHide-silicates saturated with silicic 
acid. B. Equilibria of deoxidation of liquid iron with 
manganese and ^con. F. Kdfber and W. Oelscn. 
MiU, Kaiser^WUhdm Jnst. Eisenfarsch., Ditsseldorf 15, 
271 309( 19:1:1). — In order to be able to det. equilibrium 
i-onsts. directly from the melt (which has not been possible 
for acid sleel processes because the material used for cruci- 
l)los always reacted with the silica melts) crucibles were 
iiiiide of pure sand which permitted observing directly the 
i‘(iuilibria between liquid Fe and Fc-MnO-silicates satd. with 
Si^ )■. for reaction temps . of 1550 ®, 1 600® and 1650® . It was 
foiuid that the equilibria of the individual reactions 
I Mill -f- (FcO) (MAO) + [Fe], |Si] + 2(FcO) 
(SiOa) + 2[Fe] and [vSi] + 2(MnO) (SiO») -f 2lMn| 
and their rdations can be represented by the ide^ mass 
law within the limits of error of the expts. The distribu- 
tion of FeO between metal and slag can 1^ given by 
Nernst's law. The O content of the Fe melt Is, for const , 
tniip., proportional to the content of FeO of the slag; 
the division coeff. |0]/(FeO) increases considerably with 
increasing temp. The formulas of vau't Hoff represent 
very satisfactorily the heat of reaction as the difference of the 
iieats of formation of the solid slag-forming components. 
Pure liquid Pe is able to reduce Si from SiOt if the content 


of PeO in the slag is sufficiently low. The results point 
to the fact that Fe Mn silicates are dissoed. electrcdyticaUy 
to a great extent in **free*' lower oxides and *Trce" silica 
which causes a dislocation of Mn cquil. by the addn. of 
silica to pure FeO slags. On the basis of the reaction 
equilibria, the deoxidation equilibria and the quant, rela- 
tions of Si alone for different O contents are detd. Space 
models are developed which are to illustrate the equilibria 
between liquid Fe and different deoxidation products 
which are sepd. from the melt with varying contents of 
Mn, Si and O. Practical .sug^stions are derived for the 
most favorable ratios of quantities of Mn and Si for com- 
mon deoxidation. M. Hartenheim 

Requirements and testing of sheet zinc for the manu- 
facture of batteries. E. Zalesinski. MetaUwiftschafi 12, 
699^-704(1933). — The corrosion of sheet Zn which is used 
for the container and the neg. electrode of dry cells is 
affected by the purity of the metal. Pb and Cd are not 
harmful, but Cu, Fe, Sb and As increase the corrodibility 
of Zn in the order given. The influence of the impurities 
is less if the Zn has been quenched so that the impurities 
are in solid soln. If the impurities arc segregated, such 
as at the lop of an ingot, they arc more harmful. Ciust Zn 
is attacked more than annealed rolled Zn and still more 
than hard rolled Zti. The corrosion is also affected by the 
surface condition of the metal. Most of the methods for 
testing the suitability of Zn for dry cells consist of detg. 
the temp. rise, of acid in which it is dissolved or the loss in 
weight of the Zn. A more accurate, method proposed 
consists of measuring the vol. of H lil)cratcd after 20 or 30 
min. when a sheet Zn sample of 25 sq. cm. surface is 
immersed in 1(X) cc. 10% HsS04. The app. for this test is 
described. This and the temp. -rise test were made on 
several grades of Zn, and it was found that Zn suitable for 
dry cells should not liberate more than 80 cc. H in 20 min. 
or more than 2(M) cc. in 30 min. These tests indicate the 
behavior of Zn while the battery is not in use, but while the 
current is flowing the amt. of corrosion depends on different 
factors. Formerly most battery cups were made from a 
cylindrical shell with a soldered scam and a bottom sold- 
ered on with Sn-Pb solder. Because of the local cells set 
up the soldered scams corrode first . Sweated cups corrode 
much less at the scams. Seamless cups made by cold 
drawing or ci>ld extruding are much superior from the 
standpoint of corrosion. Thirty-eight references. 

C. E. Macfarlanc 

Composition of zinc for polygraphic type plates. M. D. 
Zudin. Tevetnuie Metal 1933, No. 1, 100 -3. — Compns. 
of domestic and imported Zn for l3rpc plates arc given. 
Hardness and fine grain arc obtained by adding small 
amts, of Cd (up to 0.5%) . Melting in induction furnace 
is recommended. H. N. Daniloff 

The inner friction of liquid pig iron. H. Esscr, F. 
Greis and W. Bungardt. Arch. EisenhuUenw. 7, 385-^8 
(1934). — Methods and instruments for detg. fluidity and 
inner friction of alloys with very high m. ps. are reviewed, 
and a measurement is described whereby the inner friction 
is detd. by the damping factor of vibrations which are 
transmitted from the container to the liquid metal in it. 
Diagrams giving the friction coeff. of melts with different 
C contents are given; they are calcd. from X » Vpij, 
where X is the decrement in natural logarithms as caused by 
the damping effect of the melt, p the density of the melt 
and 17 the friction coeff. How to measure X is described. 
Thirteen references. M. Hartenheim 

Hardness of cast iron. R. Chavy. Bull, assoc, tech, 
Jonderie 7, 528 36(1933). — Means to obtain castings with 
any hardness between 120 and 300 Brinell is discussed. 
Martensitic cast irons with Ni between 2 and 5% and Cr 
between 0 and 1.5% (according to thickness) are simply 
cooled in the mold or taken from the mold at a high temp. 
(hardnes.s > 340); these castings are made machinable 
with a hardness of 28()-3tX> by atitiealiiig at alxmt 5(X>® and 
also softened to 240 -2(X) Brinell by annealing at 650-7(X)®. 
Sorbitic cast irons with 2-3% Ni can be easily jtnachined 
without any treatment, but are susceptible to quenching 
by quiet or blown air; hardness can be controlled between 
2^ and 350 by annealing. Over-tempered castings with 
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4-0% Ni and 3-5% Mn and a hardne-ss of 120'- 160 can be 
harde^fsd by annealing at 000-050** after madiining. 
Measurements of hardness and different hardness scales 
are described. M. Hartenheini 

Cast iron suitable for nitrogen hardening Nitricaatiron 
(Centrard). J. K. Hurst. Foundry Trade J. 4Q, 243-4, 
247, 259-4)0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3690. — i*hys. properties 
such as modulus of elasticity, tensile strength, hardness 
figures, sp. heal, sp. gr., of expansion and machina- 
bility are givcm for N -hardened cast Fe together with 
methods of prepn. for and rectification after treatment and 
ways and means of protecting surfaces which arc not to be 
liardencd. Downs %Schaaf 

Some principles upon which resistance and solidity of 
cast iron depend. W. West. Bull, assoc, tech, fonderie 7, 
5l4-27(1933).---'rhe properties of fine-grained cast iron 
with particular resjM'Ct to P content were investigatcMl in a 
series of expts. of which the first results, obtained on a large 
ingot, an ordinary piece of casting with cores and another 
plain casting of av. dimensions, show that the P content 
must be below 0.3% if good, dense, resistant castings are 
It) Ih! obtained. It was also conclusively shown that 
consideration of the C-Si equil. alone does not stifllice for a 
good casting of desired qualities; the content of P must 
likewise be considered ; the greater the P content the more 
closely the cquit. total C-Si must be controlled on account 
of the very small range within which these 2 cletncnis can 
vary to avoid hardness in a thin section and porosity in a 
large section. Keduction of P to less than 0.3% permits 
of a great variation in Si content which can go to 0.5% 
without producing liardiiess or porosity with the highest 
content. The influence of P is still more accentuated if 
the C content is higher than 3%. The narrower the 
solidification interval of a cast iron, the greater is the 
internal solidity, and no matter what the C content is, it is 
necessary to find a proper balance between- P and Si 
content. No conclusive evidence was found as to the 
binary and ternary phosphides in (he casting from which, 
eventually, explanations could be derived for the condi- 
tions under which a healthy, resistant cast iron is pro- 
duced. M. Hartenheini 

The addition of nonferrous metals to cast iron. J. U. 
Hurst. Foundry Trade J. 50. 21 2, 28, 73 5(19:14).— 
Present-day production of alloy cast Fc, particularly by 
addns. of Ni, Cr, Cu, Mo, Al, V and 'I'i, is discussi^d. 

Downs Schaaf 

Desulfurizing iron with beryllium. W. Kroll. Metall- 
wirtschajt 13, 21 3(19:14). — When He is added to Fe or 
steel ainlg. high percentages of S it combines with all of 
the S. If the S content is high enough, BeS seps. as a 
layer on top of the nietul, but not at the grain boundaries. 
Steel contg. as high as 0.4% S when treated with sufficient 
Be can be rcdled into sheet and is not red short , In high-C 
steels an excess of Be over that required to combine with 
the S has a slight influence on its ability to be hardened. 
Be is also usc*ful as a desulfurizer for Ni, which can be 
rolled without the addn. of Mg. Be is a more powerful 
deoxidizer than Al and Mn. C. K. Macfarlane 

Relations between primary structure, degree of rolling 
and quality values of two structural steels. II. Voss. 
Arch. Eisenhuitenw. 7, 403-43(19:14). -The influence 
exerted by forging (rolling) from 1 to 70 times on tensile 
strength, elongation, reduction of area and notch -tough- 
ness was irivesligated for steels with 0.15% C, 0.9% Cr and 
3.7% Ni, and 0.:i5% C, 1.25% Cr and 0.20% Mo, resp., 
which liad been melted, cast and worked in the same 
manner. Tensile struigth changed very little; elonga- 
tion, reduction of area and notch -toughness increased in 
longitudinal direction; in tninsverse direction, they partly 
increased then partly decrea.sed; the ratio of transverse to 
longitudinal notch -toughness drofiped irregularly from 
100% in the ingot with the no. of forgings; it was notice- 
able only up to the eleventh deformation; after that the 
values remained fairly const . An ingot with iK^tter quali- 
ties reinayied also f letter to the end of working; the ingot 
which showed the liltst refinement in crysL. structure in the 
individual steps of deformation showed the best all-round 
values. The refinement went on beyond the eleventh 


deformation while properties were not changed any more. 

M. Hartenhcim 

The utility of the spark teat aa applied to commercia] 
steels. R. W. Buzzard. Bur, Standards J, Research 11. 
527-40(1933) (Rcseardi Paper No. 605). — Photographs 
illustrated typical spark streams of plain C steel, a variety 
of alloy steds, S. A. £. sleds, nitrided sted and cast Fe. 
A study was also made of the appearance of the metal 
pellets collected from the .spark streams of the various 
types of St lid. A sorting chart is induded based on the 
data given by the combined spark and pellet lest. 

Downs Schaaf 

The effect of rate of cooling in quenching on the me- 
chanical properties of special steels. B . Livshitz. Stal 3 . 
No. 6, 51 4):i(19:i3). — Cr and Ni-Cr steels were quenched 
in air, air blast, water, oil and Pb bath. With the same 
final hardness rapid quenching followed by drawing gives 
|p‘ealer ductility tliaii slow quenching, the difference 
increasing as the free ferrite in the annealed spednieu 
increases. The drastically quenched spedmens showed 
an amorphous-fibrous fracture, whereas those slowly 
quenched had a line cryst. fraettu^. H. W. Ralhtnanii 

Steel is embrittled if quenched in critical range. Jaiiu>s 
J. Curran. Meial Progress 25, No. 2, 27^0(1934).- 
Scveral steels, if quenched from just above Aci, lack botli 
the ductility and hardness they possess after a higher 
quench. This may be a property of all steds. Oiieratiiig 
difficulties which may be due to this arc dted. 

W. A. Mudge 

Some problems of quenching steel cyliifiers. Howard 
Scott. Trans. Am. Soc. Steel Treating 24, 68-94(1934).— 
Math, and exptl. data are given to support the fpllnwiiig 
conclusions: (1) Cooling rate distribution can be detd. 
by S.'s method under conditions not amenable tq exptl. 
attack. (2) The cooling rate at the center of a long 
cylindex is indicative of the max. size that can be fully 
hardened and can be estd.Jor water, oil or air quenching 
from its diam. with fair assurance. (3) The cooling rates 
ut the center of cylinders quenched in water, or oil, do not 
vary much from the max. value over a considerable temp, 
range within which the rate of the Axi reaction in the steel 
reiiches a max. (4) During the quenching of large cyhti> 
ders in air, or of very small ones in oil or water, the max. cool- 
ing rate is reached shortly after the beginning of the quench ; 
cooling thereafter is expressed by very simple relations. 
(5) As the diam. is increased the advantage of water over 
oil quenching in producing faster cooling at the ceiiici 
tends to diniiqish provided other factors do not change 
excessively. (6) A wcll-agitaled water quench ap- 
proaches close to the fastest physically attainable 
judged by the crwiling rate at the center. (7) The chief 
advantagi* of exceptional quenching power is to insure 
uniform shallow hardening in rme-graiiied steels. 

• W. A. Mudge 

Investigations on steel bars vnder changing trasile 
stress. A. Pomp and M. Hempel. Mitt. Kaiser -Wilhelm 
Inst. Eisenforsch. Dtisseldorf 15, 247-54(11)33). A 

machine is described in which static and dynamic tests, in 
particular alternating endurance tensile tests, were 
The results of te.sts with structural steels Si 52 and St :i7 
arc shown in curves, tables and micrographs, 'rhey 
show that the first sign or fine cracks of an endiirai.cr 
fracture depend, be.sides the amplitude of vibration stress 
and frequency of vibrations, on small iiihoiiiogcncities and 
deiects of the material or on surface injuries which cause » 
local increase of tension due to their notch action, h'ight* 
cell references. > M. Hartenheini 

Better steel castings reflected in specifications. David 
Zuege. Metat Progress 25, No. 2, 22 6( 19:14) -Adequate 
heal treatment has resulted in better properties which have 
been adopted by A. S. T, M» specifications. W. A. M. 

Aging of fine sheets of ingot steel. A. Pomp pd Otto- 
kar Klein. Mitt. Kaiser -Wilhelm Inst. Eisenforyh- 
Dtisseldorf 15, 205-45(1933). The effects of material, 

manner of annealing, slight cold-dcfomiatiou, different liyut 

treatment and final rolling temps, on the tendency of Jhh‘ 
sheets to aging were investigated. Killed material agos 
less than noii-kiUcd. Armco iron ages tiiosl; next is 
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Thotma steel; open-hearth steel aged least. Box- 1 containing one per cent silioon. A. £. Schowaltcr and 
.'innesding ^owed the most unfavorable action; normal- W. W. Ddammater with H. A. Schwartz. Ttanr, Am, 


ized sheets also age somewhat. Slow cooling of the sheets 
is advantageous; twioc-aimealed sheets (normalized and 
box-annealed) show the least aging. Sensitivity to aging 
leduces with reducing thickness of sheets. Straightening 
of the sheets acts like a cold deformation with respect to 
aging. Subsequent cold -rolling causes aging correspotid- 
ing to the degree of deformation. Artificial aging and 
heat treatments, as they occur, for instance, in galvanizing, 
bring about chwgcs of property depending on kind of 
iiiaierial, annealing and deformation. To reach the max. 
of aging a certain temp, and time are required; if these are 
(•y^ceeded or not reached values of aging are obtained which 
1 u’ on t he rising or falling liranch of the agi ng curve . Heat- 
ing of the sheets for galvanizing also changes the properties 
more or less. Higher ftmri rolling temp, favors aging. 
Numerous tables and cliarts represent all tests in detail; ; 
Jtockwcll hardness, tensile strength, elastic limit, elonga- 
tion, deep-drawing capacity aud notch-toughness have 
been measured. Nine references. M. Hartenheim 
A study of the effect of water vapor on the surface de- 
carburizatioa of steel by hydrogen with certain develop- 
ments in gas purification. C. R. Austin. Trans, Am. 
Soc. Steel Treating 24, 31-68(1934). — Pure H2 has a defi- 
nite but extremely limited decarburizing power at 8(X)° 
on eutectoid steels. As the water vapor content of moist 
U;< is increased, except in very low coiicns., the decarburiz- 
iiig power of the gas is greatly increased. In low conens. 
of about 10 nig.TlaO per cu. ft . of Ila, the presence of water 
vapor appears to reduce the limited decarhiiriziiig power of 
dry Hs- 'I'he results should be corn, for bright annealing 
of liigh-C steels. W. A. Mudge 

The structure and constitution of an alloy steel. Owen 
VV. ICllis. Trans. Am. S(fc. Steel Treating 22, 130-83 
cf. C. A. 28, 1<)42*.— A description is given of 
methods employed to dct. the .conditions under which a 
W'idmanstHttcu structure appears in steel contg. C 0.33, 
Mil O.fiy, Ni 1 .30 and Cr 0.73%. Under suitable condi- 
tions of cooling the steel can exhibit 4crit. points, ArS, 
Ar'i, Ar's and Ar't. At Ar'j part of the face-centered solid 
soln. (1) transforms into body -centered solid soln, (2). 
At Ar'i, thesatd. (1) in the vicinity of (2) already formed, 
trail, sfoniis into a '^conglomerate" of (2) and carbide of 
Ih. At Ar'a such (1) as remains unaltered changes into 
'«)» Pptg. in the. hinii of needles. At Ar'^i the .satd. (J) 
Iviiig between the needles changes into “congl<»mtrate." 
The alternaling needles of (2) and interstitial "conglom- 
erate'’ form the Widmanstiilteii structure. Conditions 
ail* given showing how the steel may show Ar'a and Ar'i 
only; Ar'j and Ar^'i only; all four points; »ir, when the crit. 
laie of cooling is exceeded, only Ar'^i, which corresponds 
lo ilie hitherto designated Ax*. Data arc given in graphs 
uTid photomicrographs. W. A. Mndge 

Some factors affeetkig the physical properties and 
corrosion resistance of 18-8 chromium-nideel steel wire. 
W. H. Wills and J. K. Findley, ^rans. Am. Sac. Steel 
treating 24, 1-18(1934).- -From 0.0(1 to 0.40% C alloys 
wire used after cold drawing to tensile strengths up to 
1^70, (MM) Ib./sq. in. The alloy is unworkable from a cold- 
‘Irawmg standpoint if Cr is less than 10%. The highcr-C 
alloys are more subject lo carbide pptn. and subsequent 
ill-creased resistance to corrosion. The addn. of Ti is the 
l>t"^i method for stabilization. Attempts to develop a 
corrosion -resistant structure by heating at l.'iOO^F. for 
loi.K- periods were unsuccessful. W. A. Mudge 

Kinetics of transformMion of austenite. IV. Mag- 
netic investigations of carbon steels. Heinrich Lange. 
Milt. Kaiser -WUhdm Insi. Eisenforsch. DusseUlorf 15, 
-0^5 9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6040, — ^An arrangement is 
described by which the austenite transformation of C steels 
IjcIow .500“ can be magnetically observed under high 
magnetic fields. The disappearance of the Curie point as 
^ I unction of temp, of the isothcnnic transfonnation 
permits the conclusion that at temps, tielow 400" Fe 
<^-iibide is formed in a series of different forms of carbide 
different contents of C. Five references. M. H. 
The composition and critical temperature of pearlite 


Soc. Sted Treating 22, 120-32(1934). — The investigation 
was made to det. the location of the mctastable eutectoid 
point in hypoeutectoid Fe-C-Si alloys contg. 1% Si. 
Steels contg. 0.14 to 0.76% C were cooled through a range 
of rates including 5" and KX)*’ per min. The 100% 
pearlitic alloy has approx. 0.92% C. Si does not lower 
the C content of the eutectoid. In the presence of 1 % Si, 
the C content of the eutectoid and the temp, at which the 
eutectoid transformation occurs are functions of the per- 
centage of C in the alloy. W. A. Mudge 

Low-temperature impact tests of medium-manganese 
steel plate. H. W. Hiemke and W- C. Schulte. Metals 
«.> AUays 5, 31-0(1934) . — Notch-toughness test results are 
given for plain C .steel and low alloy steels of the silico-Mn 
anr] Cromansil typi‘s in heavy sections over the range from 
4-100" to —60". Twelve photomicrographs and a 
bibliography of 39 references are included. D. Schaaf 
The chemical resistance of nonrusting steels. Paul 
Schafmeister. MetaUwirtschaJt 12, 751-6, 707-8(1933).- • 
The resistance to chem. attack of the various grades of 
stainless steel is due to the formation of a very thin oxide 
lihn which passivates the steel. They are not attacked by 
oxidizing acids such as HNOs and aqua regia but arc 
attacked by reagents wliich destroy the oxide film such as 
lltSOi and Cl. The oxide film is improved by a smooth, 
polished surface and by heating the steel to 290°. 'J'he 
resistance of 18-8 steel to H2SO4 is increased by the addn. 
of 2% Mo which raises its passivity and is decreased by 
cold working, probably because of lower stability of the 
passivated surface. In the galvanic potential series 18-8 
steel stands .slightly above. Ag. Its loss in weight due to 
electrolytic action when in contact with Cu and other 
metals in various electrolytes is very small. When the C 
content of Cr steels is raised, part of the Cr forms carbides 
and the Cr content of the steel must be raised to compen- 
sate for this if equal corrosion resistance is desired. The 
addn. of Ni, Mo or Cu to Cr steels increases their chem. 
resistance. Heat treatment also affects the chem. 
lesislance as illustrated by the hardening of Cr knife 
steel and by heating 18-8 steel to 600® lo 900". The 
carbide pptn. at the grain boundaries of 18-8 steel due to 
heating can be overcome by lowering the C ooutent to less 
than 0.07%, by the addn. of Ti or V which combine with 
C, or by reannealing after heating. Twenty-three refer- 
ences. C. K. Macfarlanc 

The temper hardening of alloys. IV. Change of 
hardness of copper-aluminum alloys rich In aluimniim 
during tempering. 2. Uirashi Kawai. J. Chem. Soc. 
Japan 54, 8.36-43(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5291.— The 4% 
Cu alloy which was tempered for 2 hrs. and then quenched 
was again tempered . At various t emps. during tempering 
the hardness was measured. Jt showed max. at 100® and 
300". V. Change of hardness of copper-aluminum 
alloys rich in aluminum during tempering. 3. Ibid. 
1191 7. - 'Tempering at 160° gives the greatest hardness 
for the alloy with 4-6% Cu. T. Katsurai 

Equilibrium relations in aluminum-chromium alloys of 
high purity. W. L. Fink and II. K. Frechc. Trans. Am. 
Inst. Mining Met. Engrs., Inst. Metals Div. 104, 326 34 
(1933).— The extreme A1 end of the Al-Cr system was 
studied with alloys which coutained less than 0.04% total 
impurities. It was fotuid that there is a perilectic reaction 
at 601® between CrAb and a melt contg. 0.41% Cr, lo 
form a solid soln . contg. 0.77% Cr. The solid soly ., which 
was detd. microscopically, decreases with temp.; and at 
630" the satd. solid soln. contained only 0.26% Cr. The 
liquidus was detd. from 685® to 790" by chem. analysis of 
Uie supernatant melt. C. L. Mantell 

Equilibrium relations in aluminum-manganese alloys of 
high purity. II. £. H. Dix, Jr., W. L. Fink and L. A. 
Willey. Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Eng., Inst. 
Metals Div. 104, 335-52(1033); cf. C. A. 23, 2685.— A 
previous paper from the labs, of the Aluniinum Co. of 
America reported an equil. study on Al-Mii alloys of the 
highest purity attainable at that time. The present paper 
d«ds with a like investigation on alloys of a still higher 
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purity, as well as a study of the intemictallic oompds. that 1 
arc iif^quil. with the A1 phases in alloys oontg. up to 10% 
Mn. 'liie solid soly. of Mn ixi A1 oontg. not more than 
0.008% Fe is 1.82% at the eutectic temp. (858.6'') and 
decreases to 0.38% at 500”. Small amts, of impurities, 
particularly Fe, have a marked effect in reducing the solid 
soly. of Mn in Al. A discussion of the pptn. of the Mn 
phase from super satd. solid soln. is given. In alloys 
conlg. more than 4.06% and at least up to 10% Mn, the , 
first intermclallic compd. pptg. from the liquid is MnAU. 
This compd. reacts with the melt contg. 4.06% Mn in 
soln. at 710” to form the compd. MnAU. The eutectic 
between MnAh and the Al solid soln. occurs at 658.5” 
and 1.95% Mn. The identification of the oompds. and 
their etching characteristics arc described. C. L. M. 

Very light magnesium-aluminum alloys. Paul Bastien. 
Rev. met. 30, 478 TiOl, 528-42(1033). — A comprehensive 
tlieniial and microscopical study of equil. of Mg-Al-Cu 
alloys. iLs liquidus contains 4 primary zones oorreftpond- 
iiig to the pptn. of Mg, Mg 4 Ais, MgfCu and MgsCuaAls 
phases. The system has 2 ternary eutectics m. 412” and 
4K«t” and 2 ternary .solid solns., rich in Mg and rich in 
Mg 4 Als. Solid soly. limits were definitely established. 
Alloys contg. 12% Cu max. can be forged, this improving 
(heir mcch. properties without affect iiig lightness and cond. 
phys. properties of machinable alloys are given. Cu 
addn. to alloys with the same Al content slowly increases 
their corrodibility in acid solns. and very rapidly in saline. 
Al in Mg-Cu alloys rapidly reducejs their corrodibility in 
sea water. J. D. Gat 

The lithium-magnesium equilibrium diagram. Otto H. 
Henry and Hugo V. Cordiano. Am. Inst. Mining Met. 
Fng., Inst. Metals Div., Tech. Pub. 536, 14 pp.(1934). — 
The eciuil. diagram for the Li- Mg system of alloys has ^en 
detd. The liquidus was obtained from a series of cooling 
curves, the solidus from a scries of heating curves, and the 
limits of solid soly. from a series of heat-treating and 
(luenching expts. While it is probable that the time of 
annealing was not sufficiently long to obtain equil., it is 
felt that the solid .soly. limits as indicated arc substantially 
correct. The diagram shows tliat Li and Mg arc com- 
pletely sol. in the liquid state, that they are partially sol. 
in the solid state and that there is a transition where a 
pcritectic reaction takes place. C. L. Mantell 

Electric properties of iron-nickel alloys over a laige 
temperature interval. P. Chevenard. Rev. nSn. Hec. 
33, 75g-<K)( 1933) .--See C. A. 27, 5293. M. H. 

Chemical investigation of an alleged ancient Greek 
bronze statuette. Earle R. Caley. Tech. Studies Field 
Fine Arts 2, 144-8(1934). — The alleged Greek statuette 
had the following compn. : Cu 8:1.25, Sn 7.36, Zn 4.87, Pb 
4.40, Fe 0.15%; no other elements were present in de- 
terminable "arnts. The absence of semi -metallic or non- 
metallic impurities sudi as As or S and the presence of 
appreciable amts, of Zn indicates that the bronze was not 
of ancient Greek origin. Furthermore, the analysis docs 
not agree with those of ancient statuary bronzes from other 
localities, but corresponds closely to that of a favorite 
modern compn. for making delicate bronze castings, 

A. Papineau -Couture 

Ternary system: aluminum-antimony^-magnesium. W. 
Gucrtlcr and A. Bergmann. Z. Metallkunde 25, 81-4, 
111-16, 132(1933).— In the binary Al-^b system the 
solidus rises slowly to a max. at 82% Sb corresponding with 
the formation of AlSb, which, however, appears to dissoc. 
at the m. p., since free Al occurs as minute pai’ticle.s in air- 
cooled alloys contg. more than 82% Sb. AlSb is rapidly 
decompd. by moisture, becoming first brown and then 
falling to a gray powder; it forms an ill-defined eutectic 
with Al at 667” and less than 2% Sb and a well-defined 
eutectic with Sb at 623” and less than 1% Al. In the 
ternary system Al-Mg-Sb no ternary compd. is formed 
and the following quasibinary systems exist: (A) Ali- 
Mg 4 -Mg,Sb„ (B) AhMgs-MgiSbs, (C) MgiSbr-AlSb, 
(D) Al-^gaSb*. In D there is a miscibility gap extending 
from 9 to 08% MgiSbs, and in the ternary system tUs 
extends to 41% Mg in the Mg corner and to 73% Sb in the 
Sb corner. Binary eutectics occur in all the quasnbinafy 


systems and ternary eutectics in the quasiternary systems : 
AliMgr^MgiiSbi-Mg, AbMgfTAltMgr-MgiSbt, Al-^AlSt^ 
MgiSbi and AlSb^b-MgiSbt, but not in Al|Mgr<Al- 
Mg^. B. C. A. 

llieoxy and systematization of the corrosion of metals. 
Gerhard Schikorr. MiU. deut. Materialsprilfungsanstalt. 
Sonderheft 22 , 3-9(1933). — Comprehensive discussion 
of the different types of corrosion, particularly of irregu- 
larities unexplainable by prevailing theories. A division 
of corrosion types according to whether the rate of corro. 
sion is detd. by the anodic or the cathodic reaction is 
outlined. Leopold Pessel 

Resisting hydrochloric acid corrosion with metals. h\ 
A. Rohrman. Chem. Met. Eng. 40 , 646-8(1933). 

A discussion of the alloys found acceptable for contact witli 
HCl. Leopold Pessel 

Suitability of the torsion test in observii^ corrosion 
phenomena. B. Garre and H. Brose. Korrasion u. 
MetallschuU 9 , 334-6(1933) . — Expts. with Cu and Al wires 
show the dependence of the torque characteristics upon the 
corrosive medium, polishing material and total loss of wt. 
Rspecially with Al, this test offers a sensitive method of 
detecting pit attack. Leopold Pessel 

Corrosion and codrdination. H. L. Riley. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. (London) A143, 399 ’410(1 934) .---Corrosion of Cu 
and Ni in the presence of solns. of Na salts of org. acids 
which form sparingly sol. Cu and Ni salta is a function of 
the coordinating tendency of the anion. The effect of un- 
ion oonen., aci£ty and surface area of the metal are dis- 
cussed. 'Calvin. Brous 

Corrosion of aluminum by sodium chloride ! solution, 
with hydrogen development. G. Schikorr. Mitt. deut. 
MaierialprUfungsanstaU.t Sonderheft 22, 22-5^933). - 
Severe corrosion, combined with H dcvelopm^t, may 
occur on Al when conditions favor formation of AlCh and 
NaOH, on sections of the surface suffidently remote from 
each other to prevent interaction, and of sufficient conen. 
to attack the Al midcr H development. Such corrrxsion is 
favored by small amts, of the NaCl soln., by irrcgulai 
access of the soln. to the various parts of the Al surface, 
by the presence of O. In the course of the reaction cryst . 
Al(OH)t (Bayerite) is deposited on the Al surface which, 
being insol. in AlCU and NaOH, gradually forms a protec- 
tive layer and stops the attack. This type of corrosion 
could not be observed in tap water or in K 2 SO 4 soln. 

Leopold Pessel 

Thaoxy of the corrosion of iron. Gerhard Schikorr. 
MUt. deut. , MaterialprufungsanstaU. Sonderheft 22, 
9*-16(1933). — ^Thc corrosion phenomena of Fe in non- 
oxidizing adds, in contact with insuffident O and in 
contact with excess of O arc discussed. A das-sificatioii of 
corrosion is based upon these 3 types. Leopold Pessel 

CorroBive action on constantly stressed boiler steels. 
A. Thum and Cl. Holzhauer. Arch. W&rmewirt. 14, 319 
21(1933). — ^I'he effect of general corrosion in leading to 
failure of stressed material is described and illustrated. 
Solns. with passifyini action may actually rui^ the re- 
sistance to repeated stress. Interciyst. corrosion is like- 
wise treated. It is important only in very weak solus. 

Ernest W. Thiele 

Corrosion investigations of tin-silver amalgams. N. 
Brecht-Bergen. Z. Elektrochem. 39, 927-35(1933).— 
Alloys of the three-phase region between the points Sii-Hg 
solid soln., Agi^ and (approx.) AgaHg 4 , exposed to the 
attack by 0.1 N perchloric acid, 0.1 N dtric add, O.l R 
NaOH, 0.1 ATNaCl soln., showed a loss of wt. independent 
from the compn. of the.Sn4lg constituent. Samples 
oontg. less Hg, being more porous, show greater loss of wt. 
thim those richer in Hg. Corrosion of these alloys is 
essentially caused not by local cells, but by the direct 
attack by the soln. used. The potential of all amalgams 
in this region is that of the Sn-Hg solid soln., and i.*? 
identical with that of Sn. This constituent i9 bemg 
attacked. The three-phase region adjoining, toward Hg. 
has a potential nobler by 40 mv. This is the potential of 
a liquid phase completdy surrounding the solid cry.stals. 
Through this p. d., the boundary between these 2 thrre- 
phase regions could be deaiiy defined at 30”. When the 
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utualguns are subjected to anodic polarization, the Sn is 
dissolved as Sn'**'*' in 0.1 N perchloric add up to a c. d. of 
J5 ma./sq. cm. Sn dissolves in the same manner in the. 
other 3 scdns. up to 3 ma./sq. cm. With increasing c. d. 
passivity occurs in the 3 last solns., leading to 0| or Clt 
development. By means of anodic corrosion the depth of 
attack could be measured, whidi increases with the poros- 
ity of the amalgam and parallels the loss of wt. This 
offers a new method for structural investigations of atnal- 
f;ams. Leopold Pessel 

Corrosion resistance of bronzes. O. Dahl. Ober- 
fldchenUck. 10, 282(1933). — Behavior of Sn, Al, Ni and Si 
bronzes against corrosion lereviewed . The quantity of Cu 
present dets. the behavior; C) corrodes Cu, most strongly 
ill HCl, H1SO4 aud CH3COOH. Anodic corrosion is not 
very pronounced. Cu is most resistant when O is ex- 
cluded. In bronzes (Sn*^, Al-Cu, Ni-Cu and Si-Cu) 
the combination of good mcchauical-technological proper- 
ties with chem. permanency dets. the behavior. The 
alloying constituents exert great iiiilucnccs on the sus- 
ceptibility of Cu to be made passive as the d. of the surface 
layers is increased. The properties of the individual 
bronzes are cliscussed in detail and explained in the light of 
the general discussion. M. Hartcnheitn 

Experimental welding and subsequent heat treatment of 
drills made of high-speed tool steel. V. 1. Skotnikov 
and 1. N. Spiridonov. Vestnik, Metalhprom. 13, 42-5^5 
(1933); Chitnie & Industrie 30, 839-40. In order to 
avoid internal stresses which eventually lead to cracking, 
before being wetded the pieces must be annealed at 400- 
.'fOO*', which can be carried out in sand baths constructed 
in the walls of the Pb bat hs. The welded pieces should be 
subjected, immediately after welding, to an intermediate 
heating at 400-800® in a Pb or sand bath; the pieces are 

1 hen air-cooled and annealed in u Pb bath at 850-900® 
for 30 rain., and cooled to 700® in 1-2 hrs. at the rate of 

2 3" per min., the end of the cocilitig taking place in sand. 

This method allows a considerable reduction in the 
litnc of annealing. A. Papineau-Couture 

Silver solders. W. Stein. Mitt. Forschungsinst, Pro- 
hieramt EdelmeUUle 7, 80-7, 97-103(1933).— The field of 
Ag sfjlders and the demands made on them in the rare 
tnetal and jewelry industry are reviewed. Compns. of 
solders of Ag-Cu-Zn-Cd-Sn, Ag-Cu-Sn-Zn-Al, Ag-Sn-Zii, 
Ag-Cu-Sn-Zii-Sb-Al, Ag-Cu-Zn, their m. and f. ps., 
laiigc of applications, and phys. and niech. properties arc 
given in tables. M. Ilartcnheim 

Portland cement pipe coatings (Speller/ 20. Pitting 
and corrosion of locomotive boiler tubes aud sheets (David- 
son, et al.) 14. Corrosion inhibition by lime treatment 
(Powell) 14. External protection of metal pipes by ce- 
ment mixts. (Kocca) 20. Corrosion of steel— tests carried 
out on **Dalmine" covering (Scarpa) 20. Internal |Lt tack 
of water mains (Adloff)^,14. App, for washing ores, etc. 
(Gcr. pat. 690,429) 21. 


Aubert, Jean: Contribution A I'etude dc la corrosion du 
fcr. Potentials du fer et dcs constituants de I'acier dans 
les divers inhieux. Paris: Gauthicr-ViUars & Blondel la 
Rougery. 68 pp. K. 20. 

Bacon, John L.: Forging; a Practical Treatise on Hand 
i'tirging of Wrought Iron, Macliine Steel and Tool Stwl, 
l>iop Forging and Heat Treatment of Steel, Including 
Annealing, Hardening, and Tempering. Revised by C. G. 
JcihrJson. Chicago: Am. TechnittI Soc. 110 pp. 
*1 .25. 

Behrens, Otto: Der BinBuss der Korrosioii auf die 
hiegungss<±wingungsfesiigkcit von Stahlen und Rein- 
inckcl. Berlin: N. E. M.-Verlag. 73 pp. M. 3.60. 

Dusold, Itieodor: Der Kinfluss der Korrosion auf die 
i>rehschwingungsfestigkeit von Stiihlen und Nichleisen- 
metalleu. Berlin : N . B. M .-Verlag. 89 pp. M . 4.50. 

Gros, Charles: Traill coinplet dc soudage aux soudures 
furtes et aux soudures d’6tain, suivi d'^xemplcs d 'applica- 
tions pratiques. Paris: Deriorges, Girardot & Cie. 
nspp. F. 10. 

Haidouin, Mauiioe: Etude des flux d 'juration et de 


projection du magnesium et de ses alliagcs peudant leur 
fusion dans les creusets et leur coul6c dans les mcmlcs. 
Paris: Gauthier^VUlars & Blondel la Rougery. 60 pp. 
F. 20. 

Lavrov, Sergei I. : Lichtbogen-Schweisselektroden. 
Praxis und Theorie des UchllMgcn-Schweissverfahrens 
und die Herstcllung der Blektroden. Berlin: Siemens. 
64 pp. M. 8.50. 

Paneeri, Carlo: La fondcria d'allutninio. Mctallo- 
giafia e tecnologia. Milan: U. Hoepli. 584 pp. L. tj5. 

Ronniger, Rudi: Die Lcben.sbedingungen dex sclimal- 
kalder Kleineisenindustrie. Coburg: A. Rossteulcher. 
67 pp. M. 2. 

Velten, Andreas: Spanlosc b'oniiung der Metallc in 
Muschinenfabriketi durch Giesscrei, Schmieden, Schwets- 
sen und liar ten. Bd. 1. Fornierei und Giesscrei. 10th 
ed. revised. Leipzig: Max Janecke. 148 pp. M. 3.20. 

Comitd technique international du carburc et de la 
soiidure. Rccueil dc la sfjudure autogdne. T. IV. 
Scmdiirc des nidtaux non ferreux. Paris: Ch. Bdninger. 
95 pp. F. 30. 

Forschungsarbcilcii auf deni Gebiete dcs Scliwcisscns 
und Schiieidens mittels SauerstolT und Acctylcii . Folge 8. 
Edited by Walter Rimarsld. Halle: Marhcild in Koinni. 
1 19 pp. M. 4.90. Cf. C. A . 27, 1309. 

Hiitte. Dcs Ingcnicurs Taschenbucli. Bd. HI. Lfg. 
1. Issued f)y Akad. Vcreiii Hiitte. 261 h ed., revised. 
Berlin: Kmst & Sohn. G7(* pp. Cf. C. A. 26, 1661. 

Molybdenum, 19.33. New York: Climax Molybdenum 
Co. Free. 

Saininelwerk der Autogen-Schweissung. Bd. IV. 
Schweissen der NichtciKenmetalle. Issued by Internal. 
Beratgsstelle fiir Karbid und Schweisstechnik, Geneva. 
Halle: Marhold in Komin. 80 leaves. M. 6. Cf. 
C. A. 26, 5897. 


Ore flotation . H . Th . Bohme A . -G . l*'r . 755,895, Dec . 
1, 1933. Suifonation products, particularly esters of 
H2SO4 and fatty ales, of more than 9 C atoms, as well as 
esters of HzS04 and alkyl esters of fatty acids are used us 
addii. substancf*s to flotation liquids. 

Mineral flotation. Holidens Gruvakticl>olag (S. G. 
Mcirtsell, inventor). Swed. 78,304, Se.pt. 12, 1933. The 
flotation is carried out with application of one or more org. 
As coinpds. 

Flotation with assistance of electric current. Bolidcns 
Gruvaktiebolag (S. G. Mortscll, inventor). Swed. 78,- 
111, Aug. 22, 1933. For facilitating Ihe selective flota- 
tion, for instance, scpii. of pyrite from arseiiopyrite, elec, 
current is applied under such conditions that the float - 
ability of the mineral or minerals (for instance arsexio- 
pyritc) that are not intended to float is reduced, chiefly by 
oxidation of the surface of tiic particles eflcctcd by the 
action of the elec, current, while the floatability of the 
rest of the mixt. (for instance pyrite) remains practically 
unchanged. 

Ore and mineral concentration by flotation. Wm. A. 
Douglass (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,943,758, Jan. 16. Ethyl ethylxanthate or other sub- 
stance of the general formula ROC( :S)SX» in which R is a 
hydrocarbon radical and X is a radical contg. at least one 
C atom, is used as a flotation reagent with ores such as 
thasc of Cu. 

Magnetic separator. E. O. E. Tyd6n. Swed. 70,021, 
Nov. 28, 1933. 

Leaching ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. 
Hughes). U. S. 1,043, 330» Jan. 16. Various details of 
operation and app. are described. 

Reduction of ore. I. Rennerfelt. Swed. 76,699» 
March 14, 1033. Ore mixed with a reducing agent is 
charged into a oontainer open at one end, and the charged 
container is placed in a larger surrounding container, the 
open end facing toward the bottom of the latt^ coti- 
tainer, after whidi the space between the containers is 
filled with a reducing agent so that air cannot enter 
charge without passing through the layer of reducing 
agent. The c^ge is heated externally until the ore is 
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reduced to metal powder, which may be pressed together 
before discharging. 

Device foriiib£ig ore slime with coal or diarcoal during 
the transport of the materials on a belt conveyor. Sand- 
vikens Jemverks A.-B. (A. B. Raison and E. J. Larsson. 
inventors). Swed. 76,86ri, April 4, 1D33. 

Extraction of cobalt from sulfldic copper ore. K. A. A. 
Grdtiwall. Swed. 7(5,r>()2, Eeli. 14, 1933. An addn. to 
Swed. 74,511 . The sulfides together with which the .slag 
is retnclted cr>nsist of alkali or earth alkali sulfiflcs, or such 
sulfides fonned from sulfites or sulfate.s during the melting 
by means of an addn . of a carbonaceous reducing agent or 
sulfides formed during the melting by means of free S 
added to the slag. Cf. C, A . 27, 5297. 

Treating ores. Peter Jung. Brit. 400,933, Oct. 30, 
1933. Fine ores, blast >fiirnace dust, etc., are briquetted 
with very fine gas coal, with or without binding agents and 
other materials, c. g., chalk, and the briquets arc coked. 

Treatment of sulfidic or arsenical ores. Carl Goetz. 
Ckr. 590,388, Dec. 30, 1933 (Cl. 40o. 11.70). Addn. to 
589,448 (C. A. 28. 1315’). The process of Gcr. 589.448 
is effcclcd in the pre-seucc of sufficient finely divided Fe or 
to combine with the bulk of the S and (or) As in the 

ore. 

Treating tin-bearing ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to 
Lafayette M. Hughes). U. S. 1,943,338, Jan. 10. 
Various details are described of a process in which SiiCU 
is obtained and then treated with ZnO to form Sii oxide, 
which is sepd. from the ZnCb formed. 

Treating materials such as roasted ore containing zinc 
oxide, etc. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. 
Hughes). U. S. 1,943,333, Jan. 10. Material contg. 
ZnO and which also may contain various cither Zu, Ke, Pb 
and Ca conipds. is leached (suitably with HCl soln.) to 
remove a considerable proportion of the ZnO; the residue 
is treated with a gaseous chloridizing agetil to convert 
remaining Zn into ZnCb, and the material may then be 
further treated for recovery of values. Numerous details 
are described. 

Treating ores such as those containing zinc and iron 
sulfides, etc. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. 
Hughes). U. S. 1,943,334, Jan. 10. An alk. earth 
metal conipd. such as CaO or CaCOj is added and the 
mixt. is roasted in the preseticc of a reactive S compel, 
with the materials initially so proportioned that sufficient 
alk. earth conipd. is present to react with substantially all 
the n^active sulfate, radical present and with the other 
reactive inpedietits of the. ore. Such furnace conditions 
ore maintained as to xiroduce a considerable amount of alk. 
earth metal sulfate and alk. earth metal compds. with 
various reactive ingredients of the ore. After the furnace 
tn:atnicnt, the material may be leached. Numerous 
details are dcsci'ibed. 

Treating ores containing metal values such as complex 
sulfide ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. 
Hughes). U, S. 1,943,331, Jan. 15. The grouml ore is 
roasted with a considerable amt. of an alk. earth metal 
compd. such as CaO and a S-beariiig material such as 
added sulfide, if required, which are capable of and arc 
proportioned for reacting during tlie roasting operation to 
form an insol. alk. earth metal sulfate; low-temp, condi- 
tions arc maintained, and the material is agitated to mini- 
mize sintering together of the ore particles; the tcsulting 
permeable non -sintered product is treated with a reagent 
for converting an ore metal value sucli as Zn to a 
.sol. conipd. which is readily recovered from assoed. insol. 
gang and alk. earth metal sulfate. 

Treatiag complex ores containing sulfides of silver and 
other metals. Thomas A. Mitchell (to I.afayette M. 
Hughes). IT. S. 1,943,339, Jan. 16. The finely divided 
ore is coated with an alk. earth metal oxide such as CaO, 
and. the coated material is roosted under conditions re- 
quired to remove the S from the Ag sulfide and produce 
sdk. eai;^li metal sulfate intimately assoed. with the Ag- 
beariiig portions of the ore particle.s, thus minimizing any 
tendency for the ore partides to become globiilized or to 
contact with other portions of the ore and combine vrith 
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them; the roasted ore is then treated to convert the Ag to 
a sol. compd. and the Ag is recovered. 

Treating complex ores containing sulfides of zinc ond 
iron. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. Hughes) 
U. S. 1,943,340, Jan. 16. The ore is roasted to product 
Fe^Oi and ZnO, the roasted material is leached with dil 
H3^4 to remove most of the ZnO as ZnS 04 and reduct'. iIk 
Z nO content of the material to such an extent that, with 
reference to the capability of the residue to absorb tin- 
water of reaction during the chloridizing step, the aiiioiiiit 
of ZnCL and water thus formed will be insuffideut to 
hinder materially the penetration of the reagent gas, hwi 
leaving sufficient ZiiO to prevent the Fe from going iimm 
solti. as a sulfate; the remaining ZiiO content of the ore is 
then chloridized with HCl, farming FeCb, and the chlon- 
dized material is heated with air to a temp, at which FeC'l, 
is not stable to form nascent Cl for further chloridizing nl 
the ore and to leave the Fe as an insol. ferric oxide, so t1i:it 
the ZnCla may be dis.solved and obtained substantially 
free from Fe. 

Produdng metal chlorides from ores such as complex 
lead zinc stdfide ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayetti 
M. Hughes). U. S. 1,943,341, Jan. 16. • The ore i'? 
roasted in the presence of a S-boaring material and an 
added conipd. of an alk. earth metal .such as lime capable 
of, and proportioned for, reacting to form an alk. earth 
metal sulfate and produce a non-siiitered product cont^. 
the sulfate interspersed with an ore metal oxide which is 
permeable to chem. reagents, and the roasted material i- 
chloridized. Numerotis details arc given. 

Chloridizing ores by use of ferric chloride, 'nhomas A 
Mitchell (to Lafayette M. Hughes). IT. S. 1 ,94;{,3;{:?. 
Jan. 16. An ore material contg. a chioridizai^le nielal 
sulfide such as ZnS is mixed with FeCb, and the niixf is 
heated with O at a temp, at which the chloride is unstable, 
in the presence of sufficient material such as Caf) or CaC’l. 
for reacting with the available sulfate radical formed bv 
the oxidation of the sulfide S to pn^vent the ore metal 
from being converted inlo sulfate. The resulting rnaleri-.il 
may then be leachi'd. 

Chloridizing sulfide ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to 
Lafayette M. Hughes). H. S. 1,943,336, Jan. 16. Ok 
material contg. a large quantity of un roasted chloridizablr 
ore metal sulfide such as that of Zn is treated with a 
current of Cl gas while the ore is in substanlially diy condi- 
tion and maiiitaiiicd at a low temp., and the reaction is 
carried on in the presiuico of an alk. earth tnelal compd 
such as lime ,propurtioiicd for fixing the available snlfati' 
radical formed in the prcxx!.ss as an insol. alk. earth tiietcil 
sulfate and thus preventing the transposition of ore ineial 
chloride to sulfate. App. is described, and the treated 
material may be leached. Various details of procediin 
arc descrilied. 

Chloridizing sulfide ores. Thomas A. Mitchell (to 
Lafayette M. Hughes). U. S.« 1,943,337, Jan. Iti. A 
sulfide ore which may^ contain ZiiS and FeS* is roasted and 
digested in an aq. solii. of a metal chloride such. us FcCl , 
capable of reducing from a higher to a lower valency and 
chloridizing the ore, and the material is then removed 
from the aq. soln. and heated to a temp, at which the 
metal chloride is not stable, for effecting further clilorirli/.' 
ing of ore materials. Numerous tlclails are given. 

Chloridizing sulfide ores such as those of zinc, lead and 
iron. Thomas A. Mitchell (to Lafayette M. Hughe'-l. 
U. S. 1,943,335, Jan. 16. A sulfide ore is roasted tindei 
oxidizing conditions to a low sulfide-S content and in tiu* 
absence of a sulfate-fixing-reas^iit ; there is added to i In- 
ure a quantity of CaCb proportioned to react with all 
available sulfate radical during the chloridizing operation 
and chloridizing of ore metal sulfate is effected; subse- 
quently the material is treated with Cl under conditions to 
produce an fire metal chloride and form CaS 04 . 

Rotary device for talcing samples of iron ore in man* 
time transit, etc. Samuel E. Atkins and Theodore 
Carlson. U. S. 1,944,.392, Jaii. 23. Mech. details. 

Reduction of, and removal of sulfur from, iron ore. 
I^if Lindemaiin. Norw. 53,252, Nov. 6, 1933. Iron 
ores are desulfurized and reduced to FeO at higher temps- 
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by the gases from the final reduction or by 1 
another Ht gas oontg. 11-30% of H*0 and are then re- 
duced completely at lower temps. (450-050®) by technical 
I i.. contg. up to 18% of H*0. 

Refining copper. Soc. d'^lcctrochimie, d*elcctroiii6lul- 
liirgie ct des aci6rics dleclriqucs d'Ugine. Kr. 755,592, 
Snv. 27, 19.33. Cu is refined by beating it violently to a 
of emulsion with a fused slag having a conipn. such 
that the impuritiei* are decom]x>sed and enter the conipds. 
iiisol. in the Cu. Tlic slag may contain a salt of Cu 
(oxide, silicate, sulfide, chloride, etc.) and a flux. Fr. 
7r)r),59t3. The slag used has a high solvent iKiwer toward 
CiiaO and may be formed by one or more of the following: 
SiOs, TiOa, AltOs, CaO, MgO, alkali or alk. earth salts, 
oxides of Fe or of other metals not reduced by Cu. 

Apparatus for condensing zinc-reduction vapors. The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 688,072, Nov. 28, 1933 (Cl. 

40(1.30). 

Melting metals. David L. Summey. Brit. 400,259, 
Uct. 23, 193.3. In casting ingots, etc., from refined 
metal, e. g., Cu, Al, Ni, Zn, Mg and their alloys, the 
metal is charged in continuous increments into a vessel, 
without contamination of fuel gases and while fully pro- 
tected from air, and, if necessary, reduced by a niediuni 
incapable of leaving a harmful residue, the vessel being 
substantially air-tight and filled with nonoxidizing gas 
under pressure. App. is described. 

Reduction without melting. A. Johnson & Co. (B. M. 
S. (Calling and C. von Delwig, inventors) . Swed. 70,914, 
April 1 1 , 1933. •Powd. ore mixed with C is heated without 
melting ill a S-free reducing gas in a rotary furnace, 
riie gas serves as the main reducing agent, the properties 
(il the C and the gas and the temp, of the furnace being so 
adjusted that most of the solid carbonaceous material 
passes uTiconsutried through the furnace, thus not trans- 
krring its S content to the metal. Cf. C\ A . 27, .5259. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering smelter fumes, etc. 
Kuss U. Rathbun (to American Smelting and Refining 
Co.). U. S. 1,944,207-8, Jan. 23. Structmal and mech. 
details. 

Porous metal castings. Electro Metallurgical Co. 
C.er. 590,444, Jan, 4, 1934 (Cl. 3U. 15.04). Sint Bril. 
390,53.3 (C. A. 27, 4701). 

Crucible for fusing metals. Pose & Marre. Ger. 
588,770, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 18c. 5.40). 

Operating converters for steel manufacture. Kurt 
Thomas. Ger. 590,060, Dec. 21, 1933 (Cl. 186 19). 
Addn . to .509,350 (C\ A. 27, 2120 ) . Furthci; details of the 
method of Ger. 569,350 are given- 
Blast-furnace tuyeres. Martin Kiuikcle. Brit. 400,- 
793. Nov. 2, 1933. 

Blast-furnace operation. Osterreichisch-Alpine-Mon- 
taiiges. (Ludwig RichtCT, inventor). Ger. .51K),055, 
Dec. 21, 1933 (Cl. 18o. 3). See Austrian 128, .320 (iC’. A. 
26,4296). 

Explosion or bleeder valve for blast furnaces. Michael 
Svorcina.. U. S. 1,944,770, Jan. 23*. 

Furnace and method for the heat treatment of metals, 
e. g., brass or copper strip. Henry W. Brownsdon and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 400,,586, Oct. 
13, 19.33. 

Metallurgical furnace suitable for heat treatments. 

Janies R. Muiiro (to Caterpillar Tractor Co.). U. S. 
1.944,449. Jan. 23. 

Continuous heating furnace suitable for heating billets, 
ini oJ-R, etc. Samuel Charlesworlli (to Surface Combustion 
I. U. S l,944,729i Jan. 23. Various structural 
and operative details are described. 

Furnace for heating metal plates, sheets, etc., having a 
conveyor device for imparting step-by-step forward move- 
ment to the articles. Alfred Smallwood and John Fallon. 
lhit.4(K),185, Oct. 18, 1933. 

Muffle furnace for heat treatment of metals. Soc. 
Alliiianna Svenska Glcktriska Aktieboiaget. Fr. 755,847, 
'OV..30, 1933. 

Furnace for hardening metals by cementation. 'I'he 
linger Manufacturing Co. Ger. 590,057, Dec. 27, 193.3 
(Cl. 18c. 3.50). See U. S. 1,792,456 (C\ A. 25, 1791). 


Furnace tor annealing brass. Sienicns-Schuckertwerke 
A.-G. (Rudolf Grundmann, inventor). Ger. 588,616, 
Nov. 28, 19.33 (O. m. 2.30). 

Thermal treatment of metals. ITie Electric Furnace 
Co. Fr. 766,070, Dec. 4, 1933. A protecting gas for the 
therinal treatment of metals, whidi has an oxidizing, 
reducing, carlx)iiating or decarbonating action, is obtuinecl 
by tilixiug a hydnxxirbon with air in propoi lions governed 
by the reiiuired character of the gas, and causing them to 
react in an exteriorly heated chamber, preferably iti the 
presence of a catalyst. 

Heat-treating magnetic material. Willoughby S. 
Smith, Henry J. Ganiett and Walter F. HandalL Brit. 
4(X),238, Oct. 18. 1933. The matenal is heated in coil 
fonii ill an annealing box, within which the matenal is 
cooIim] in air, the charge being arranged in the box so that 
the inner coils are cooled more rapidly than the outer coils. 

Hardening metals. Ewald Haiius. Ger. .590,24:1, 
Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl. 18r. 3.16). 'The article or the part 
thereof to lx* hardened is heated in a refractory mold of 
conesponding shape contg. the aj^propriate amt. of a 
gasifiable hardening agent . 

Apparatus for determining Brinell hardness. S. L. E. 
Falk. Swed. 78,600, Oct. 10, 19.33. I'he app. has the 
shape of a pair of tongs. 

Dies suitable for use in drawing wire or the like. Ad- 
rian F. Roux (to General Cable Corp.). V. S. 1,944,758, 
Jan. 23. Various details of operation are described for 
making dies comprising W carbide and a metal such as W. 
Fe and Ni by sintering under pressure and subjection to an 
elec, current. U. S. 1,944,769 relates to details of similar 
dies. 

Film-making apparatus. Peter Ostendorf and Otto 
Graf. Bril. 400, &3, Nov. 2, 1933. The metal band or 
belt, upon which film -forming solti. is deposited, is made 
of liard metal, e. g., Fe, steel, plated with a metal, e. g., 
Ni or Ni alloy, which is not attacked by the fluids used in 
filii) manuf., and the plating is rolled to convert the coarse 
cryst. into a fine cryst. structure which takes on u fine 
glassy smcKitlmess when polished. 

Degreasing metal articles. Joseph Savage and Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries Ltd . Brit . 4rX),997, Nov. 6, 1933 . 
In degreasing with volatile solvents, the solvent vapors 
» lieing (x>ridense(l by H20-coolcd surfaces, the cooling-HgO 
is wanned to above the dew x>oint of the atm., whereby 
the condensed solvent is free from ILO. App. is described. 

Lubricant suitable for use in wire drawing. George S. 
Rutherford (to Western Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,944,273, 
Jau. 2.3. A sol. alginate 1, tallow 4, soap 2 and water 195 
parts are used together. 

Siphoning molten metals such as aluminum. Victor 
C. Doerschuk and Krwiti G. Schoeffel (to Aluminum Co. 

^ of America). U. S. 1,944,7.33, Jan. 23. In siphoning a 
metal such as Al, a molten inaterisd such as artificial 
cryolite of higher m. p. than the metal is drawn through a 
siphon and cooled to form a protective coaling on the inner 
surface of the siphon, and the molten metal is then passed 
through the siphon. App. is described. 

Beryllium. Heraeus-Vacuuiiischmelze A.-G. and Wil- 
helm Rohn. Ger. 588,981, Nov. .30, 1933 (Cl. 40tt. 
j 48.20) . Addn. to .5(>;Lti52 ( C, A . 27, 941 ) . The method 
of 563,652 for the prepn. of Be by reducing BeO is miulified 
by adding metals of the Cr group or their oxides to the 
reaction niixl. 

Copper. The Roesslcr & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Brit. 401,008, Nov. 9, 1933. Cu of high cond. is ob- 
tained by melting Cu contg. Ca, Da, Sr or Mg whidi has 
been added as a deoxidizer and passing a substantially 
ineii gas, e. g., H, N, NHi, through the melt to remove 
? (partially) the excess of the deoxidizer. 

Hardening copper. Cbaiies E. Moyer, lb S. 1,943,- 
738, Jan. 16. Cu is heated to its m. p. and treated with 
Cu^ 4 , salt and borax. 

Purilying crude light metals such as crude electrolytic 
sodium. Harvey N. Gilbert (to E. 1. du Pont c}^ Nem- 
ours & Co.). U. S. 1,943, .307, Jan. 16. I'he light metal 
is maintained in liquid condition in an inert atm. and at a 
temp, (.suitably about 110“ in the case of Na) at which 
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impurities solidify; tlie purified tight metal is filtered off 
and sludge is collected from a level below that of filtration 
(in a described app.). 

Composite metal plates induding tantalum suitable for 
jewelry. Miner M. Austin (to Fansteel Products Co.)* 
U. S. 1,943,853, Jan. 10. A Ta plate is protected from 
the atm. by an autogcnously attached film of a ha.se metal 
such as Cu alloy contg. A1 or Ni and by a base metal plate 
autogenously attached to the film. 

Metals and alloys. Heraeus-Vacuumschmclze A.-G. 
Brit. 401,094, Nov. 9, 1933. See Fr. 731,243 (C. A, 27, 
699). 

Refining metals and alloys. Isaiah Hall. Brit. 400,- 
258, C)ct. 23, 1933. A powder for refining Pb, Sn or Pb- 
Sn alloys, which may contain Sb, comprises finely powd. 
NII 4 CI 37, NaCl 14, CaCl, 11, C 26 and CioH* 14 parts by 
vol. 'Ihc powder is mixed with the metal at 300- 750 "F., 
being used particularly for alloys used in type-casting 
machines and stcrcotjriiing foundries and comprising 
approx. Sn 4-6, Sb 12- 13 and Pb 80 85%. 

Sponge metal. E, G. T. Gustafsson. Swed. 78,704, 
Get. 31, 1933. Sponge Fe, Co, Ni or ferrochrome is 
produced by reduction of the oxidic ores by a reducing gus 
in a furnace where the charge is in continuous motion in 
opposite direction to the gas. Powd. coal or other car- 
bonaceous material is added to the gas before it is intro- 
duced into the reduction zone of the furnace in .such amts, 
that during the last critical stage the ore is reduced in the 
presence of such carbonaceous materials. Cf. C. A. 27, 
5300. 

Iron sponge. O. Bergqvisl. Swed. 77,083, July 4, 
1933. fnm ore is reducc^d in a shaft funiace by means of 
gases, IS. g., CO, 112 and CH4, in the presence of a solid 
reducing agent (coal or coke), 'flie reducing gas is 
introduced ipto the furnace at two different levels, the 
chief part heated to a high letup. (1200 1300”) so far 
above the furnace bottom that a cooling zone is formed 
below the level of introduction, in which zone the reduced 
Fe .sponge can give off its heat to a gas that is taken out at 
the top of the furnace and introduced cold into the reduc- 
tion funiace at the lower level of the cooling zone. 

Iron sponge. S. C. O. Ekelund. Swed. 79,159, Dec. 
12, 1933. Iron ore mixed with a solid reducing agent 
with stirring and in a relatively thin layer is conveyed over 
one or more hearth surfaces in a reduction funiace by 
means of .scrapers with rotary or oscillatory motion and at 
the same time is heated by meiins of a combustible gas that 
is burned partly with succc‘ssivc application of air during 
its passage through the furnace. 

Iron. Eugen Piwowarsky. Gcr. 590,059, Dec. 21, 
1033 (Cl. 18d. 2.30). Cast iron contg. 0.1-3% of Sb and 
preferably ..At least 2% of Ni is used for making articles 
required to resist wear. 

Grey cast iron. Heinrich Hancmann. Gcr. 588,940, 
Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. 186. 1.02). Addn. to 499,712 (C, A. 
24, 4501). In forming grey cast Fe by adding graphite, 
the method of 499,712 is modified by mechanically stirring 
I lie fused Fc during the addn. of Uic graphite. 

Plant for producing weld iron or steel. A. M. Byers 
Co. Ger. 588,769, Nov. 28. 1933 (Cl. 186. 4). 

Refining iron and steel. Edith V. Davies. Brit. 
400,593, Oct. 10, 1933. A compn. for refining Fc or steel 
comprises a niixl. of alkali metal chlorate, preferably 
KClOj, MnOs and a coned, scavenging agent which com- 
prises ^kali metal fluoride, borax or NusCOs or a mixt. of 
any 2 of the.se. In an example KClOt 12-20, borax and 
(or) HaBOf 2 46, NaP and (or) soda ash 2-8 and MnOt 
1-4 parts. 

Apparatus (employing vibration) for pidding iron and 
steel sheets, etc. Edward N. Millan and Edwin B. 
Hudson (to American Rolling Mill Co.). U. S. 1,944,- 
607, Jan. 23. Structural, nicch. and operative details. 

Steels. Mannesmaniirdhren-Wcrke. Brit. 400,102, 
Oct. 19, 1933. Pressure-welded containers for with- 
standing high internal and external pressures are made 
from ingot steel contg. W 0.1-0.7 and C 0.01-0.2%, with 
or without small amts, of Cu, Mo, V, Cr and (or) Ni, etc. 

Steel for nitriding. Joseph K. Smith (to Beryllium 


1 Corp.). U. S. 1,943,348, Jan. 16. A steel suitable for 
nitriding contains Pe (with its common contaminants) 
together with C 0.16-0.6, Cr 1. 6-3.0, Mn about 0.6, Mo 
0.5-5.n and Be 0.35-5.0%. 

Steel for making drawplates and other tools. Gchr 
Bfihlcr & Co. A.-G. C*er. 690,213, Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl 
18rf. 2.30). See Austrian 127,789 (C. A. 26. 4297). 

Apparatus for quenching steel to maintain the austenitic 

. structure after hot working. Wm. Mellor (to Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc.) . U. S. 1,944,798, Jan. 23. 

Annealing steel. Floyd C. Kelley (to General Flee. 
Co.). IJ. S. 1,944,743, Jan. 23. Various details of app 
and operation are described adapted for heating .steel 
strips in a tumoxidizing gas. 

Finishing steel dieets. Harry H. Holloway (I 0 Apollo 
Sle(4 Co.). U. S. 1 ,943,764, Jan. 16. An oxidizing blue 
finish is applied to the opposite sides of thin previously 

3 dcnsifu‘d steel sheets by reheating, passing betweiit 
polished rolls each supplied with a water film, and effcctiny; 
instantaneous oxidation and compression of the resulting' 
oxide, upon and into opposite .sides of the sheets throughoiu 
their surface areas. 

Spring steel. Joseph K. Smith (to Beryllium Con>.). 
TJ. S. 1,943,347, Jan. 16. A spring steel which has high 
fatigue resistance contains Fe together with Be 0. 3-5.0, 
Mo 0.35-1.5, Cr 1.0-1 .5, C 0.35-0.50 and Mn 1.0 4.5%. 

^ Steel rails. Samuel Whyte. U. S. 1,943,944, Jan. 10. 
Ill producing rails from sled contg. C 0.5, Mn 1.0 and C'.r 
0.5%, the rolling heal of the rail is used f^r maintaining a 
slow cooling through the crit. range of temp, frpm alxiui 
9(K)® to about 600®, and the rail Is air-cooled bdow sndi 
temps. Cf. C. il.27,4766. \ 

Rustless steel. Vereinigte Stahlwexke A.VO. l>'i. 
755,817, Nov. 30, 1933. The tendency of Fe and sled it) 

5 rust is reduced by alloying therewith at least one cU nu ni, 
the electrolytic potential of which is below the const . 
oxidation potential of Lhe«corrosion agent (Ei, ~ 4*0.5 v.) 
but above that of Fe or steel (Cu up to 1, As, Sb or Sii 
0.06 5%) and besides at least one of the cleiiieiits 'I i 
(0.1-1%) and V (0.1-5%). 

Hardening alloy steel. Francis B. Foley. U. S. 
1,943,595, Jan. 16. Alloy steel contg. substantial hni 
minor proportions of Ni and A1 (together nol more than 

6 30%) is heated to such a temp, below its Aci point as will 
cause the soln. of the Ni and A1 in ferrite, followi^d by 
cooling at such a rate as will retain (he Ni and A1 in soliil 
soln., and by reheating to a temp, at least about 
below the Acj point and cooling, the time and temp, nf 
reheating and rate of cooling being such as will cause Ni 
and A1 to form and retain a new cryst. phase imparting 
greatly increased hardness. 

, Chromium steels. Charles K. Macquigg (to Electro 

^ Metallurgical Co.). Brit. 401,123, Nov. 9, 1933. Sir 
Fr. 747,962 (C. A. 27, 5040). 

Steel and alloys. Ralph Haliett, Henry A. Fells and 
James Brown. Fr. 755,927, Dec. 1, 1933. In treating 
metals with combustion products, the condensHile vapor 
which they contain is removed by cooling. 

Alloy coating on steel, h'inspongs Metallverks A.-H. 
(G. H. Clamer, inventor). Swed. 70,729, March lb 

8 1933. Two or more layers of different metals are app lie* I 
in succession on the steel surface in proportions corresinjiid- 
ing to the compn. of the desired alloy. The inctal coal- 
ings are then melted. 

Alloys. Th. Goldschmidt A.-G. Ger. 590,038, Dec. 
21, 1933 (Cl. 406. 12). Bearing alloys contg. Sn 70 00 
and Sb 5 20, with or without Cu 0.5-10%, are improved 
by addn. of Ni and (or) Co 0.5-5 and Cd 0.2 5%. A 
further addn. of 0.2* -2% of As improves the hardness of the 

9 alloys, and 0.3-3% of W, Cr, and (or) Mn may also be 
added, to Improve the resistance to corrosion. Cu in the 
alloys may be replaced in part by Cu-P. Spticific alloy*' 
are described. 

Alloys. G. Trione&Co. Fr. 765,918, Dec. 1, 

An anti-friction alloy for bearings contains Cu 70 and 1 h 
30% to obtain perfect miscibility of the 2 metals and an 
absolute cohesion of their mols. , 

Hard alloys. Pried. Knipp A.-G. (Kurt Moers, ktirl 
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SchrOter and Hans Wolf, inventors). Ger. 588,911, Nov. 
2ft, 1933 (a. 406. 17). See Brit. 378,484 (C. A. 27, 

Nonozidizine alloy. Henri Durand. Fr. 755,003, 
Nov. 28, 1933. A hard white alloy which does not oxidize 
and is called **nickron" contains Cu (coiitg. phosphide) 40 , 
Ni (contg. phosphide) 34 and Zn 20%. A small amt. of 
CuS 04 and BiS 04 is stirred into the molten alloy. 

Dental alloy, ^tahlisscments Grimar. Fr. 755,827, 
Nov. 30, 1933. An alloy for metal bases of dental plates 
contains Sn 24, Sb 4, Cu l and Pb 20 parts. Its m. p. is 
330®. 

Dental alloys. Robert ft. Bayes. Fr . 755,880, l>c . 1 , 
lft33. vSee U. S. 1,930,119 (C. A. 28, 91*). 

Dental plates and like articles of metal alloys. Stefan 
Brit. 400,089, Oct. 1ft, lft33. Articles, made of 
alloys, which are requiretTTb fit closely an uneven surface 
arc made by depositing on a mold, e. g., by electrolysis or 
.spraying, a large no. of thin layers of the constituent 
metals. Diffusion of the metals takes place that may lie 
completed by heating. Dental plates and plates for 
rc{)lacing portions of skull bones may be so made. 

Alloy for dil-craddng tubes. Frederick M. Becket (to 
Klcctro Metallurgical Co.). 17. S. 1,943,782, Jan. 16. 
An alloy is used contg. Fe together with Cr 16-22, Mn 
ii -16 and C not more than about 0.3%. 

Heating alloys. The General Electric Co. Ltd. Fr. 
756,288, Dec. 7, 1933. Alloys contg. a volatile coustitu- 
cnt such as Zn are heated in a closed chamber contg. H as 
itpposcd to a stream of M. 

Aluminum alloys. Edwin H. Moore. Brit. 400,121, 
rX't. 19, 1933. A1 alloys contg. Si with or without smaller 
units, of other elements and impurities ore modified by 
stirring alkali metal nitrate(s) into the molten alloy. 

Aluminum and aluminum alloy castings. Alutninium 
Ltd. Bril. 400,026, Oct. 19, 1933. See Fr. 749,182 
iC. A. 27, 6707). 

Alloys of aluminum and silicon. Louis W. Kempf and 
Ivan R. Dawson (to Aluminum Co. of AnuTica). U. S. 

1 .944,183, Jan. 23. See Can. 337,971 ( C. A . 28, 1653») . 

Aluminum-silicon alloys. Cumpagiiie de produits chim- 
i(|ucs el eleetroni^tallurgiqucs Alais, Froges et Caniargue. 
hr. 7«56,255, Dec. 7, 1933. An alloy coutg. A1 10-8f7 and 
Si t)(L-20% is obtained by reducing the constituents to 
powder, mixing them and subjecting the mixl. to pressure 
to form a dense homogeneous ma.ss and heating to aliove 
.3(10" but not to fusion. 

Iron alloys. Sex*, d’dectrochiniie, d'Hcctrom^tallurgie 
I t des acieries electriques d'Ugine. Fr. 755,939, Dec. 1, 
1933. Fe alloys (particularly Fe-Cr and Fe-Mn) of very 
low C content are treated to remove as completely as 
possible the reducing metal, e. g.. Si used for making the 
alloys, by an energetic beating of the molten metal with an 
oxidizing slag, fused at the start or fused in contact with 
the metal. The slag may be an ore contg. CrsOi 29.83, 
Abf), 6.86, SiO, 3.21, CaO 45.73* FcO 6.96 and MgO 
■^.25%. 

Cast iron alloy. The International Nickel Co. Inc. 
(Vr. 580,832, July 17, 1933 (Cl. 18d. 1.20). An alloy 
eonlains C 2-4, Ni 5 -25, Cr 2-4<, Cu 2.2 16%, and the 
rest Fe. A1 up to 3% and Mn lielween 3-10% may also 
he present. 

Purification of iron alloys. Porter H. Brace (to The 
Canadian Weslinghouse Co. Lid.). Can. 338,679, Jan. 
It*, 1934. An Fe alloy is placed in an induction furnace in 
solid form and subjected \’o the action of a H-bcaring gas 
free from oxidizing ingredients, while sufficient elec, energy 
is lieing supplied to the furnace to melt the alloy. The 
passa^ of the gas is continued through the metal and a 
ri'diicing atm. is maintained over the surface of the metal 
while it is in a molten condition. 

Ferrous alloys suitable for surface hardening by ni- 
triding. Victor O. Homerberg (to Nitromol Corp.). 

S. 1,941,178, Jan. 23. Articles are formed of malle- 
uhleizcd cast iron having nitride-hardened surface portion.s, 
contg. 0.16-6.0% Al and 0.1- 8.0% of B, Cr, Mo, Ni, Ti, 
'V, V or Zr. U. S. 1,944,179 relates also to articles with 


nitride-hardened surfaces formed of malleableized cast iron 
contg. Al 0.15-5.0%. 

Ferromagnetic alloya. Allgemcine Elektricitats- 
Oescllschafl (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 400,395, Oct. 1933. Ferromagnetic alloys which 
have been treated by repeated rolling or stretching, prefer- 
ably with intermediate heating between the initial stretch- 
ing steps, are subjected ^ter the final rolling or 
stretching .step to a prolonged heating at 100-250*’. The 
treatment of Pe-Ni alloy rods is described in an example. 

PallacUum alloys. G. Siebert G. m. b. H. Fr. 755,701 , 
Nov. 29, 1933. Alloys suitable for making spinning 
nozzles, thread -guides, etc., for rayon, contain Pd 20-60% 
and Ag the rest. The. Ag may be replaced in part «ir 
wholly by Cu and up to 5% of the Cu may be replaced by 
Al. Ni, Co, Mil, Sn, Ta or P in amt. up to 10% of the 
total alloy may also be present. The alloys are improved 
by hoiiting to 850'’, quenching and reheating. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 2668. 

Alloy for use in the manufacture of tetraethyl lead. 
Wm. S. Calcott, Alfred E. Panuclee and Homer !•'. 
Meschter (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,944,167, Jan. 23. Pb 90 and Na 10 parts are melted 
together with about 0.01 part of AlCla or FeClj, which 
serves as an activator in KtiPb production. 

Hard bodies from tungsten-cobalt alloy. E. A. A. 
GrOnwall. Swed. 77,227 May 9. 1^3. Pulverized WC 
and (or) W*C and (or) pulverized metallic W with or 
without C is mixed well with not less than one fomlh of 
its wt. of a finely gromid W alloy having a lower in. p. 
than the W carbide or W metal and contg. not less than 50 
and not more than 85% W, the remainder being chiefly Co 
or Co plus Cr and(or) Ni. The powder mix! . is given the 
desired shape, e. g., by pressing, and finally sintered. 

Stable surfaces on sheets of ferrous metal. Percy A. 
K. Armstrong. U. S. reissue 19,058, Jau. 23. A reissue 
of original pat. No. 1 ,813,654 ( C. A . 25, 6137) . 

Coating with metals. MetalUsalton Ltd. and Robert A. 
Parkes. Brit. 400,752, Nov. 2, 1933. Articles of oxi- 
dizablc metal or alloy, e. g., Fe, steel, Cu, Ni (alloys), are 
protected either by spraying thereon a coaling of Cd, Sb, 
Bi, Pb, Mg, Sn or Zn and then a coating of Al or by spray- 
ing thereon a coating of an alloy of Al with a small pro- 
portion of 1 of the specified metals, the coated article in 
either case being healed to 650-1200*’. A coating of 
bitumastic paint or other substance fonning a carbonace- 
ous deposit when heated may be applied before heating. 

Apparatus for hot galvanization of sheet materials. 
Stocl^olms Galvaiiiseringslabrik Aug. Pettersson (S. EL 
F. BjOrknian, inventor). Swed. 76,293, Jan. 17, 1933. 

Galvanizing malleable iron castings. Voiaw S. Durbin. 
U. S. 1,944,227, Jau. 23. For galvanizing, without 
embrittlement, inm castings which have been annealed so 
as to malleablcize them , the castings are dipped into molten 
Zn, cooled, and then reheated to about BSO**. 

Rust-proofing oil. Lawrence G. Benton, Howard R. 
Tate and Edward R. Lewtas (to Standard Oil Develop- 
mciit Co.). U. S. 1,943,808. Jan. 10. About 2% of 
naphthalene is mixed with mineral white oil. 

Nickel composition for welding. Norman B. Pilling 
and l*heodore E. Kihlgreii (to "i'he International Nickel 
Co. Inc.). Can. 338,586, Jan. 9, 19;i4. An alloy contg. 
Mg 0.02-0.2, Si 0.05^ .0, Ti 0.05-2.0 and Ni more than 
90% is well adapted for fusion welding. Cf. C. A. 27, 
4770. 

Electric welding of cold-worked austenitic stainless 
steel. Karl J. W. Ragsdale (to Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co.). U. S. 1,944,106, Jan. 16. Various details of 
operation are described. 

Welding electrode. David L. Mathias (to Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,944,753, Jan. 23. A 
metallic core which may be fonned of ferrous metal carries 
a surface coating of flux material such as kaolin, CaCOi, 
ferro-Mn, Na resinate and Na silicate anchored to the 
core by a combination of first- and second-class copductors 
such as wire and asbestos yam helically wound. Cf. 
C. A. 28 , 1014*. 

Reclaiming acrap pieces of welding electrodes. Russell 
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H . McCarroll and Gosta Veiuierholtn (to Ford Motor Co.) . 
U. S. 1,943,541, Jan. IG. Pieces from electrodes com- 
prising sintered masses of W particles impregnated with 
Cii are powden-d, foriniiig particles of W coated with Cu 
and Cu oxide, the Cu oxide is reduced to Cu, the material 
is pressed in dies to (he shape of an electrode, and is then 
sintered. 

Flux-coated welding rod. Walter R. Hume.. U. S. 

I, 943,SG7, Jan. 10. A rod is rotated simultaneou.sly 
with the extrusion upon it of an annular body of Gux, and 
the flux coating is wound with a combustible cord. App. 
is described. 

Fluxes. Hubert Sutton and John W. W. WiUstrop. 
llrit. 4U0,()09, Oct. 23, 1933. A flux for soft -soldering 
stainle.ss steels, Zii, Cu, brass, bronzes, etc*., comprises a 
niixt. of H3PO4 and a basic siibslance vaporizable without 


1 decompn., e. g., NH*, PhNHa, pyridine, toluidine, an 
excess of acid or base Mng present after formation of the 
resultant phosphate. 

Solders. Hans Kanz. Brit. 4(X),817, Nov. 2, 1033. 
A Cu-contg. hard solder or welding material in rod or wire 
form is composed of 2 or more difFenmt alloys, 1 at least ni 
which is pre^ueed in such form by mech. shaping so as to 
form at the joint an alloy of m. p. materially lower than 

2 that of Cu and which cannot itself be tuadc by mceb. 
^ shaping. Thus for soldering brass a low-melting srddrt 

contg. Zn with 42% Cu, which cannot be obtained in witi> 
form by pressing, rolling or drawing, is produced at tin 
joint by forming by mech. sliapuig a wire of a Cu-Zn 
alloy contg. more than 58% Cu and thus of high tn . p. lind 
filling or coating it with Zn. Ojating may be effected by 
electroly.sis, dipping, shiTardiziiig, etc. 
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CHAS. A. ROUILLKK AND CLARENCU J. WR5T 

The question of free rotation around a single carbon ger and Harry £. North. /. Chem. Soc, 1934, G8-71; 
bond. Adolph Farts. Sitzber. Nalurforsch.^es. Univ. cf. C. A. 27, 1612. — ^The volatile product from cultures of 
Tartu 39, 214-23(1932). — From heat capacity data and 2 strains of P. brevicaule {Scopulariopsis bremcaulis) 01 
poLcntia] energy curves of ethane it is neoes.sary to con- sterile bread crumbs contg. Na^Oi and NaSe04isMciSe, 

elude that free rotation of Me groups take place. It is 4 t]iis is also produced when the mold is grr>wn on Czapi^k- 
iiol possible to explain the excess sp. heat of ethane over Dox soln. contg. NaSc04 with gluco.se (2%) as the sole 

Call4 by a torsional vibration instead of free rotation. source of C; with selenite and bread cultures, considrr- 

A. B. F. Duncan able reduction to red Se occurs; this doe4 not occur w'ith 

Methane and methane homologs as raw materials for sclenate in bread or glucose cultures and better yicliK of 
chemical synthesis. A. D. Petrov. Coke and Chem, McaSe arc obtained. Atlcmfils wci'e made to obimn 
(U. 8. S. R.) 1932, No. 9, 28-35. -The proce,ss of crack- MciSc by addii. of S or certain of its compds. bread 
ing of CH4 (for production of gas black + H* and cultures of .strains A and C of F. brevicaule; negi results 

+ II 2 ) and other paraffin hydrocarbons of low mol. wt. ^ were obtained with S, NaaSOs, NaaSjOi, CS[NU./)2, 

to form CsHf, CiH*, C4H1, etc., is outlined. Also the EtSOaNa, “ronpilite” and tliiodiglycolic acid and its 

recently developed methods of production of synthetic Na salt. KtaS is produced when EtaSO but not ElaSOs 

rubber, AcjO, AcOH, .synthetic liquid fuel and other is added to bread cultures of the mold. Di-Me selchule 

ultimate products of natural and coke-oven ga.ses. Expts. mercuribromide, m. 99-1 00 ® ; di~Kt selenide mercurichloride, 
by Krovatzkii on the oxidation of gas (conipn.: CH4 m. 92.5" C. J.West 

52-56%, CtHa 10-12%, Cilia 7-20%, higher hydrocar- The preparation of aliphatic mercaptans and sulfonic 
lions 10-12%) led to the following observations: 1. acids of high molecular weight. G. Collin, T. P. Hi)- 
Absence of catalytic action of N oxides on the process of ditch, P. Marsh, and A. F. McIa^ocI. J. Soc, Chem. Irid. 
oxidation by pure O2. 2. Yields of ales., aldehydes and 6 52, 272 5T( 1933). — Practical directions are given to ob- 
acids of32% were obtained by oxidation without a catalyst, tain excellent yields of alkyl mercaptuns of high mol. wt. 
3. The highest yields were olitained at 400-5(X)" with a from the corresponding iodide or bromide and NaS in 
sufficient amt. of O2. 4. At 600-700° a partial dc- ale. in an autoclave. Heating the mercaptans with I in 
compn. of the products of oxidation takes place with ale. yields th^ corresponding disulfides. The oxidation 
formation of CO, CO2 and Ii20. James Sorrel of the mercaptans or disulfides to the corresponding suh 

Influence of poles and polar linkings on &e course pur- fonic acid is efficiently obtained by oxidation with K»Cu()i 
sued by elimination reactions. XXI. Dynamics of the or KMn 04 in acelotie. After completion of the oxirlatimi 
elimination of the fer/-butyl group from sulfonium com- a large excess of coned, acj. IICI is added, and this "sails 
pounds. E. D. Hughes and C. K. Ingold. J. Chem. ^ out" the sulfonic acid. The yields of all the.se operation*; 
Soc. 1933, 1571 6; cf. C. A. 27, 5304. — and Me*S are vety good. A. L. Hcmie 

ill MeN02 give dimethyl-tert-butylsulfonium iodide, de- Production of chloropicrin frpm by-products of the 
compg. 160°; picrate, dccompg. 132®. The hydroxide acetone indus^. G. Satina. Rend, seminario faiolta 
decomposes in 2 directions, giving Me2C:CH2, SMe2 set. univ. Cag/wrf 2, 87-9(1932); Chimie induslru: 30, 
and H2O (.4) and MeiCOH and Mc2 (B), reaction B 1387. — By-products from the distn. of Me2CO are allowcsl 
predominating in aq. soln. When it is allowed to dccomp. to fall in a mixt. of coned. IICI and HNOi. The reaction 

coiLiplctcly at const, vol., the results are interrelated in is carried out in presence of a catalyst (not tlLscloseiij 

precisely the way which is required by the hyiiothesis g vrithoiit which the reaction is too violent, oxidation passes 
that reaction A is biniol., whereas reaction B is uiii- the desin^d stage and yields oxalic acid, thus rcduciiiK fhe 
mol.; reaction A is of the 1st order with respect to each yield of chloropicrin. This process gives a 70% yield with 
ion, while B depends on the. cation only. Extraneous the tail fractions of either the 1st or 2nd rectification of 

HO ions produce a relative increase in the rate of reaction Me2CO, and a 20% yield with mixed acetone oils or di.siii. 

A , Reaction A is suppressed relatively to reaction residues. A. Papiiieau-Couture 

B when the strongly basic HO ion is replaced by the less Mode of addition to coojugifted unsaturated systems, 
basic COi ion or the much less basic I ion. The course VI. Addition of halogens and hydrogen halides to coo- 
of the decompn. can be represented by the unimol. equa- Jugated unsaturated carboxylic adds ud esters. 
tion k\ (2/3/) log 10 fl/(u— x) to the degree of accuracy 9 Ingold, G. J. Pritchard and H. G. Smith. J. Chem- Soc. 
expected. One effect of replacing H,0 by EtOH is to 1934, 79 86; cf. C. A. 27, 4775.— /Sf-Vinylacryhc acul 
cause a great increase in the speed of both decompns.; (I) and Cl in HtO give 60% of B-chloro^-hydroxy- 
the other main effect is to cau.se a .selective facilitation of pentenoic add (IT), m. 73-4°; its structure was cstoblisne** 
reaction A; a true solvent influence operates selectively by the action of O3, giving AcCHO, identified as the 
on the simultaneous reactions. The data are given in 5 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone, m. 299-300® (dMompnJ- 

tables. C. J. West I in Etfi, treated with aq. HCIO, gives a dtd^rodthy- 

I^oduction of organo-metalloidal compounds by micro- droxyvakric add, m. 160®. I and Cl in H 2 O or I in 
organiams. II. Dimethyl selenide. Frederick Challen- and aq. HBrO give the 3-Br deriv. corresponding to Uf 
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in. H** addn. of Br to sorbic acid in CS* gives 1 attempt to introduce the AeOH side chain, V was re- 

as the mam product the,cryst. if,«-dibromide (HI), to- acti^d with NCCHjCOnEl and pi|K‘ridim;, giviiiB Et 

(Tether with a hqnid^ by-product , the quantity of which n-cyanu-S-bentylcydopntylidenf-l-acelalf, in. HI :i“; satis- 

was Gonsiderablo ill CS 21 CHCU and hexane but was much factory conditions for hydrolysis couhl not be detd; 

liss in AcOH or with quinoliniuni iribroinidc in AcOH, cold coned. HSOifsjvvs lit 2-sulJohensylcvclopentylitirne-I- 

.ill tinnp. Ill with Oj gives McCll:- tnnhmanuilf, ni. 120“. Kcduction of V with Na gives 

CBtCITO and CHfX,OiII. The liquid dihroinide con- 2-bfnsylcyrlopenlnhnl, bi6 I.W”; HHr in AcOIl gives 2- 

lains in and some a.d-isoiner. ICl and sorbic acid give hromn'-l-heuzylcyclopenlane, b,i l.ijO 6°; CHs(CO,Et)a 

y^hloro-i-wdo-$-ethylacr^ic acid (IV), in. 88“, and a . and RtONa give Ei 2-bensvlcvclopentanr-l-malotmlf, b, 
liquid by-^Hluct not ejuimd. IV with KtOH-AcOK “ 142-.'5()": the free ocm/ m. 137^ and on heating at l.'iO” 
or CftHftN, followed by csteri Heat ion, gives Kf sorbate and gives IV. HI was prepd. as follows: ii-rhenylcyclo- 

hit y-chlttrosorbale, bu 105 10'', m. Ml -2''. The action of hexaiiol was converted into the bromide and condensed 

i,:i on ^rb^ acid in H*Cror of aq. HCIO in Kt^O gives with CH*(COsEt),, giving the FA ester, b„.fc ItlO .5", of 

70% of h^chloro-y‘hydroxy“S**-‘hexenoic acid (V), in. 07®; A-phenytcvclohexane-l-malonic aciil,m. 100°; decarboxyla- 

ffxidalion with O, gives ethylglyoxal, identified as the tioii gives III. This proves that the suggested Wagner 

L\4 -dinit fopli€nylhydrazone,\r\, 247‘'; in neutral soln. change has nothing to do with the niulonic ester addn. 

KMii 04 gives MeCHClCOiH; reduction of V with Pt and, probably, with the IICN addn. C. J. West 
oxide and H 2 gives h-cMoro-y-kexolactone, hi 6 IMO -2®, 3 Addition of hydrogen bromide to olefins. J. C. Smith. 

243", ni. about 10^. The main product of the action Nature 132, 447(1933). IlHr passed through a 0.1% 

f,f Mr was the h-Br deriv. corresponding to V, m. 110®; soln. of undecylcnic acid in ligroin gives 70 80% yields of 

(he. oily by-product, csterified with MeOH, gave a frac- almost imn^ if-l)romouiidccoic acid. If O is removed 
tion analyzing for Me bromohydroxyhexenoate, bo.t 118'', either by passage of H or by addn. of Ph 2 NIl or by botli 
and a fractiitn, C 7 Hn 04 Hr, bo.6 148 50®, m. 154 5®. Me methods a mi.xt. is obtained in which the i-Br isomer 
sorbate with Br in n*0 gives Me 7,5-dibromo-A“-hexeno- predominates. This substantiates Karasch’s views. 
at(^ since Oi yields or-bromocrotonaldehyde, who.se 2,4- A. I-. Henne 

dtnitrophenylhydrazone, deep red, 111 . 220® (decompn.). Halogenation. V. Bromination and iodination of 
Hr and sorbic acid in RtOH give the y-Br deriv., also ob- ^ some fatty acids. Phuldeo Suhav Vanria and V. T. 
taiiied by the action of KtOH-KOH on the di-Br acid. Shridliara Menon. Indian Chem, Soc. 10, 591-2 
The 2,4-diiiitrovhenylhydrazone of AcH exists in 2 forms, ( 1933) ; cf. C. .1 . 24, 5740. The fatly acid or anhydride 
the less stable modification, orange-red, m. 14fi®, chang- (20 cc.‘) was refluxed with KBr or KI (5 g.) and eoned. 

iiig to the more stable, yellow, m. I(i2®, on crystn. from 11 -,;S 04 or nitrosnlfonic aeid (10 ee.) was gradually added. 

I'lOII. Liquid HCl and scirbic acid at riKini temp, for After 5 hrs. the* niixt. was cooled, treated with H 2 SO 3 
several days give an oil, which decomps. oti distn. and and extd. with ICUO. rhe drie<l ext. was evapd. and the 
consists largely of 3-chloro- A^-hexetioic acid, since Oj residue reerystd. from H 2 O or ale. The lower fatty 
gives AcCHO. Br and Et muc<inaLe give a dibromide, 5 acids gave poor yields but with the higher acids the method 
111 . 81 “, yielding with O* Kt /3-bromo-ifil-aldehydoacrylate, gave satisfactory yields of or-Hr and «-l derivs., both of 
the a ,4-ilinitrophenylhydrazone «f which, yellow, m. 193 - which have been obtained in this manner from AcOH, 

4®, (C02H)2 and (CHBrCOjH)*; ICl givc.s u compd., 111 . AcgO, KlCOjH, butyric anhydride, isobutyrie aeid, 

hS ', b«.‘lieve<< to be Et ^--chUtro-a-iodo- -dihydromucon- palmitic and stearic aetds, in addn. to cr-Br derivs. of 

ate. VII. Addition of hydrogen cyanide and methyl lauric and mvristie acirl. The rt'sulls are talmlated. 

malonate to methyl cinnamylidenemalonate. Dora A. VI. Bromination and iodination of benzonitrile. Phuldeu 
DiifT and C. K. Irigold. Jhid, 87-93. — The addn. of 2 Sahay Varma and Nirocie Baraii Seri-Gui)ta. Ibid. 
nulls. HCN to PhCH;CHCH:C(CO*Mc *)2 and hydrolysis 593 -4. — Br and 1 derivs. have lx‘eii obtained directly by 
gives d-phenytbutane~a, ft, y ‘tricarboxylic acid (I), in. 187- 6 the actifin of KBr and Kl with coned. H 2 SO 4 on HhCN. 
!«)' (decompn.) (cf. Thiele and Meisenheinier, Ann. A layer of PhCN (10 cc.) was poured over coiicd. HaS 04 

306, 247(1899)); tri-Me ester, in. 00”; di-Me ester, ni. (5 ec.) in a test tube and KBr (4 g.) was earefnUy added. 

111!®. PhC(C 02 Et) :CH 2 and (Hl<.) 2 C) 2 CHCH 2 C 02 Kt After 3 hrs. the snlid upper layer was removed, shaken with 
with EtONa give FJ-phenylhutane-a,fi,(l-tolracarhoxytate, cold H 3 O and filtered. On evapn. the filtrate gave 2.5 g. 
1 ) 1 , .(M 105”; boiling with 1 vol. 112804 , 1 vol. H 2 O and 3 of p-BrCeH 4 CN. The. residue was digested with HiO 
Mils. HCO 2 H for 10 hrs. gives h‘phenylh%Uane‘a,&‘lri- at 50® and yielded 0.0 g. of c-BrC^H 4 CN. 'fhe remaining 
(arfmxylic arid, m. 210 2®. PhCH 2 CH(C 02 Et )s and Et scilid was extd. with lioiling ILf) and sepd. into 0.8 g. 

liiniarate with ElONa give Et 5-phenylbutane-a,/SI,7,7- BzOH and 0.4 g. BzNH-j. When similarly treated with 

ii liucarboxylate (II), bo.o» 204-8", hydrolyzed to a ' KI and coiicd. H 2 S 04 , 10 ee. PhCN gave 2 g. />- and 0.7 g. 

sterenisomeric form of I, ni. 108”; wilh Et a-brombsucci- of ci-lColLCN, logether with 0.7 g. of BzOH and l.l g. of 

Male there results ail isomeric II, bu .06 184 -0", which yields BZNH 2 . VII. Iodination and bromination of naphtha- 
I (Ml hydrolysis. The original nitrile thus has the struc- lene and /!:^-naphtbol. Phiildeo Sahay Varma, D. N. 
tine PhCH 2 Cn(CN)CII(CN)CII(CO:.Me) 2 ; the inter- Mozumdar and K. Knnjan Rajah. Ibid, 595-8.— By 
iitediate in the reaction is the a, 0-adduct, which thetiry refluxing a niixt. of 10 g. Cmlls, 10 cc. glacial AcOH, 10 
ri*(iuiies to possess greater thcrmodynaniie stability than g. of I and 15 ec. of a niixt. of equal parts of nitrosulfonic 
its fr,3-isomer. The addn. product of 2 iiiols. CH2(C02- acid and finning HNOs, 0.2 g. of or-iodonaphthalene (I), 
Me)* to PhCH:CHCH:C(C08Me)5 (Meerweiii, /Iwa. g *>• *’<02-5® (pierate, m. 127®), was formed. Other varia- 
360. 323-47(1908) ; C. A. 2, 1005), in. 81 ®, has the struc- tions of the iodination with K 2 S 2 O 8 , CrOj, a inixt. of coned, 
tiire suggested by M. '^The hydrolysis product, 0-phenyl- HaSOa and HNO.i, etc., varying amts, of I, and difiereiit 
iM»lie-\ane-rt,€,f-tricarbo.\ylic acid, in. 140®, subjected reiu'tion periixls are tabulated together with yields of I. 
I" the Dicektiiaim reaction, gives 2 isomers, in. 139® The iodination of 0 -HOC 1 OH 7 (3 g.) in 10 ce. coiicd.- NH 4 - 
iiii(lh4®, which may be either Me 0- or 2-carboxy -43-phenyl- OH by the dropwise addn. of 4.5 g. of I in Kl soln. gave 
‘yelohexanone-5-acctdte; 'the lower-melting isomer changes 9.2 g. of iodo-0-naphthol, m. 93-4®. The nascent NIi 
into the higher-melting on standing several mouths or with formed by the action of 1 on NH 4 OH seems to be the active 
a little HCl in cold MeOH; hydrolysis with HCl-nCO*H iwlinatioii agent. The bromination of 10 g. of CjoH* 
Hives 3-phenylcyclohexauone-5-act:tic acid, ni. 118-9®, 9 in the iireseiicc of a nitrosulfonic-nitrie acid mixt. yielded 
which is reduced to S-phenylcvclohexaue-l -acetic acid (HI), 10.1 g. (02%) of CtolLBr, b. 283-5®, and 3 g. of CioHiNO*. 

in. 52 4®. Because! of the possibility that the reduction Bromination of 0 -HOC 1 OH 7 (5 g.) at 10® in the presence of 
pioduct might be 2-benzylcyclopentane-l-acetic acid (IV), coiicd. II 2 SO 4 (1 cc.) yielded 6.8 g. of l-briimo- 0 -naphthol, 
ihis acid was prepd. as follows: Kt cycloiK:iitaiione-2- m. 8.3-4®. With fuming H 2 SO 4 and 3.0 cc. Br, 3.5 g. of 
rurluixylate, from Et adipate, with PhCHjCl and PUONa l,(i-dibromo- 0 -naphLhol, m. 105-6®, was produced. 

Hivrs the m ester, bie 208®, »i;«, 1.6050, of a-benzyl- C. R. Addinall 

ndipic acid, in. llG- 8 ®; AC 2 O gives 2-benzykydopentanonc Iodine compounds in seaweed. Etsuo Masuda. Proc. 
'V), I), 4 144 - 6 ® ( 5 Wicar 6 oao»c,m. 198-200®); in the 1 st Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 599-601(1933).— The org. 1 
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cotnpd. from Ecklonia cava, oxidized with HtC)t» gives the 
foUowing compds. : CH,ICOjH, (CH,T),CO, CHT,CO*H, 
l8C:CHC02n and a rompd., TaCCHO, yrllow, in. 120-7® 
(decnmpn.); tho yu-lds, based on the <iry |MJwder, were: 

0. 02, O.OH, 0.02, 0.(M)‘» and 0.(K>7%. resp. C. J. West 

Catalytic hydrogenation of trifluoroacetic anhydride. 

Trifluoroed&yl alcohol. Fred. Swarts. Compt, rentl. 
197, 12fil 4 ( 1 ) . ' (CFiCO) 20, pure, or in HuaO, hydro- 
genated over black at 20 -40® and 40 -Tj 0 atm., yields 
Ijrindpahy Clf.COjCH,CF, (I), m. — «6.6*, l>,n .W.O*. 
d* 1.6170, d'» 1 .4725, 1.27m>, n\f 1.2812, 1.2823, 

viscosity ij*« 0.00071!), 0.00!i(K57, and also CF,CH,OH 

(H), ni. — 4.3..';", 1). 74.0.6*, d* 1.4100, d“ l.373ft, n” 

l. 2800, nV 1.2007, nj* 1.2!tt4, i,*® 0.01006, ij*® 0.00790, 
CF"aCY>JI (in) (sepd. from H by its formation with 
HiiaC) of an azeotropic mixt. b. 144®) and CFsMe (IV), 

m. — 107®, b. — 40.8®, crit. temp. 71--2®, wt. of normal 

1. ;i.784 g. No aldehyde is formed. H is also formed by 

hydrogenation of CFaCONIIa in Kt^O, and is readily ob- 
tained by sapon. of I in cold HjO. With KiCOa or CaO, 
II yields the alcoholates ; with H*Cr04 it gives III but no 
aldehyde; HBr is inert, but PBrs yields CFaCHjBr, b. 
26.5®, d'^» 1.8383. With H2SO4 esterification of U is 
difficult, and Ba(CF»CHaS04)2.H20 is obtained. U and 
AcCl give CF»CH20 Ac, b. 77.85®, d« 1.2887, 1.32058, 

wV 1.32191, »ji® 1.32517, n'y* 1.3273, 0.000987, 1,*® 

0.0041)70. In sunlight, IV and Cl form CFaCCla, m. 13®, 
b.40®. H. A. Beatty 

Preparation of isobutylenediamine. H. D. K.. Drew 
and ]•'. S. II. Head. ./. Clwm. Soc. 1934 , 49 50. — MeaC:- 
CH2 is converted into McaCClCH :NOH, m. 104®; in 
satd. EtOH-NHa this yields the HCl salt, m. 210® (dc- 
coinpn.), of a-aminoisohutyraUUtxime (I), m. 8t»" (benzyl- 
idene deriv., in. 110®); reduction of the oxime with Na- 
Hg in AcOH gives a mixt. of 15-20% of MeaCCNII*)- 
CIlaNHa and a tctrainethvlpipcraziiie, probably 
Me2C.CHa.NH.CMe2.CH*. Nil. I and AcaO give «- 

I 1 

acctamidoi.sol mtyron i trile and N-acetyl-tx -aminoisobutyr- 
akloxime, m. 198-9®. C. J. West 

Serinephosphoric acid obtained on hydrolysis of vitellinic 
acid. P. A. Levene and A. Schormiiller. J, Biol, Chem. 
103 , 5t37 42(1933).“ Hydrolysis of vitellinic acid by the 
method of Ltpiriann and Levene ( C. A . 27 , 74;i) followed 
by treatment with brucine, yielded serinephosphoric acid, 
CaHaOaNP (I), isolated as the dibrucine salt, m. *18®. 
Hydrolysis of the Ba salt of I gave serine in 50% yield. 
I'he faihiri* to obtain a peptide of I with glutamic aidd, 
although ill the hydrolysis of casein by more vigorous 
methods such a peptide aptH'ars, indicates that in vitellinic 
acid I is not combined with glutamic acid. K. V. T. 

Enol content in the acetylacetone series. Charley 
Oustafsson. Finska Kemistsamfundets Medd, 42, 64-8 
(1933). — ^llie enol conUmts of valeryl- and caproyl- 
acetone determined by their optical exaltation an* 77% 
and 68% which are, respectively, 7.4% and 14.5% higher 
than the values given by titration. A German summary 
is included. H. C. Dtius 

Optical rotatory dispersion in the carbohydrate group. 

n. Ascorbic acid. R. W. Herlicrt, K. L. Hirst and C. 

K, Wood. J. Chem, Soc, 1933 , 1564r-7; cf. C, A, 28 , 
107’. — ^The rotatory dispersion of aq. solus, of ascorbic 
acid may be represeiiti;d by the equation a\ « 2.518/ 
(X* — 0.195) — i.390/(X* - 0.063). The equation repre- 
senting the disiMTsioii of Na ascorl)ate Is «x * 1.916/ 
(X* - 0.060). W. Gordon Rose 

The preparation of glucuronic acid from bomeol- 
glucuromc acid. K. T. Swartz and C. O. Miller. J, 
Biol, Chem, 103 , 651-5(1933) . — ^The hydrolysis of borneol- 
ghicuronic acid by the method of Quick (C, A, 21, 3373), 
is only 50% complete, but if the borneol is steum-distd. 
at the same time the yield is 09%. During the hydrolysis 
there is formed hornyl borneolglucuronate, which seps. as 
an oil (CioHi7)a.C«H807» m. (after purification) 90 7®. 

K. V. Thimann 

Ascorbic add and synthetic analogs. D. K. Baird, 
W. N. Haworth, R^ W. Herbert, E. L. Hirst, F. Smith 


4 and M. Stacey. 7. Chem. Soe, 1934, 62-7; cf. C. A. 
28, 107*. — Improved directions , are given for the prepti. 
of d-glucoa.scorbic acid (3-kcto-d-glucohcptonofuranoi 
lactone) (I); the hydrate ra. 138®, [or)^ — 14^ (HaO, 
c I as hydrate), — ^22® (McOH, c 1 as hydrate); the N;,* 
salt has — 80® (neutral aq. soln., c 0.75) ; the atihyd. 

compd. III. 191® (decompti.); the oxidation compd. with 
acid I gives with PhNHNH* a compd,, Ci*HaoOkN4, yellow, 

2 m. 222®. Details are given of the prcpii. /-arabinosazoiii' 
and arabinosone, which reacts with NH*, KCN and CaCl, 
to give ^-araboascorbic acid, converted by 8% aq. HC'i 
to the l-€uiid (3-heto4-gluconofuranolactone) , m. 16s 
(dccompn.), [a]*,} 19® (HaO, c 0.6); the Na salt show. 
l«11? — 94® (neutral aq. soln., c 0.7) ; the primary oxida - 
lion product showed [a]’!? — 1(X)® (in presence of IH 
inimediaUdy after oxidation with I), changing to l‘J 
in 90 hrs.; [a) *7 of Na salt 70® (approx.) in aq. soln. 

3 imiiiediately after neutralization. In the same way d- 
galactosone yields d-gaiactoascorbic acid (S-kelo-d-galacio- 
heptonofuranolactone), whose monohydrate m. • 106*^ 
(decompn.); Na salt, [o]^ — 77® (neutral aq. soln., i 
0,7). Lactosoiie yields ^-lactoscorbic acid, which gives I 
with 8% HCl. The absorption spt'Ctra of ascorbic acid 
and its analug.s are given; all the substances, excluding 
the ^-compds., show in dil. aq. soln. (2 g. per 100 cc.) 
an intense band at X265 ina; in more eoned. aq. soln. ihc 

^ Imnd is at X240-5 miu and the neutral Na salts of the 
acids have a band at X265 itifi", in all cases log c is very 
close to 4. C. J. West 

Influence of solvents and of other factord on the rotation 
of optically active compounds. XXXII. Rotation dis 
persion of esters of dibenzoyl-d-tartaric acid in . various 
solvents. T. S. Patterson and David McCreath. ./. 
Chem, Soc, 1934 , 100 3; cf. C. A, 27, 4779.— D^Ih an- 

c given for the Me, £t, Pr(l) and flM(II) esters of diliciizovU 
//-tartaric acid. I 1)7 2.34®, m. 45.5®, [allJif — 78.J6 ’ 
(C»H»N, c 2.162); II bi.i.2.50®, m. 4;/®, [ajij.i -r)7A\T' 
(CiH(N, c 3.64). Values for d. and [«) arc given for tin- 
Me ester in MeNOi, Cali4Bra, CalLN and quinoline; for 
the other 3 esters in CaHiBr*, CbH^N and quinoline. 
While the results confirm in general those previously piih- 
lishcd for the o-nitrobenzyl ester, in no case was Him* 
found ail equally definite region of anomalous dispersion. 

6 For the Me ester a distinct min. fx'ciirs in the T-R curve 
for green light in CaIT4Br2 at a temp, of about .50®, wheiea*? 
in quinoline the graph appears to l)e approaching a min 
at a considerably lower temp., in agreement with which the 
actual rotatioT\ is lower; much the .same thing applies to 
the solus, in C^IUN and MeNOj- For the 151 ester a min. 
appears in all 3 solns. but at a higher temp, in quinoline 
than in the other 2. The Pr ester .shows a very similar 
behavior but with a tendency for the min. to move to a 

' higher temp, and this tendency is more pronouiieed in the 
Bu estar. The rotation of the Bu ester in quinoliiir rises 
as the temp, falls, in such a way at to cross the 0 axis and 
ticcoine IMIS., in the. sequences red, yellow, green and blue; 
and the temp, rotatioircurves just Ijegin to interseel oiu* 
another at a temp, of 0®, Udow which the region of visibly 
anomalous dispersion would doubtless develop. 

C. J. West 

s Condensation of chloral and bromal with diamides. 
F. D. Chattaway and 15. J. F. James. J, Chem. 
1934 , 109-13. — Methylurca and chloral hy«lrate {'2 
mols.) in H2O give N-methyUN'-(^,(l,(i-lrUhloro-it- 
hydroxyetkyl)urea (I), m. 140® (decompn.); di- Ac deriv.* 
m. 90-1® (decompn.) ; AcaO in N NaOH gives bis(fl,dtd~ 
trichloro-ii-N^-rnelhykarhamidoetWyl) ether, in. 230® (de- 
compii.) ; di-Ac deriv,, m. 131 ® (dccompn.) ; Na in I5t01l 
gives the a-RtO deriv, of I, m. 145® (decompn.). 

9 urea gives N -ethyl- t^-lrichloro-a'^hydroxyethyl)- 
urea (U), m. 138^ (decompn.); di-Ac deriv., m. 6J) 
(decompn.); bis -Iricldoro-a-N' -ethykarbamuhj’ 

ethyl) ether, in. 226® (dccompn.); di-Ac deriv,, m. 14*) 
(decompn.); a-MeO deriv. of II, m. 150® (dt'conipn ); 
a-EtO deriv,, m. 136® (decompn.); deriv., m. Nb 

(decompn.); a-BuO deriv., m. 95® (decompn.). Hi- 
phenylurea gives N,N-diphenyl-N'-(fitfi,fi4richloro-a'-ny- 
dro 9 ^hyl)ureaf m. 170® (decompn.); mono-Ac derw.* 
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m. lOB^ (decompn.). Bromal And metliylurea give iV- 1 
tneUtyi’^N^^ietfipfi^^ribromo^a-h^roxyethyOurea (m), m. 
189® (decompn,); di^Ac deriv., m. 110® (dec^inpn.); 
his( e,eMfi^ribrofno-a~N*~melhylcarhamuUtethyl)urm, m. 
102* (decompn.); di~Ar. deriv.t m. 180® (decompn.); 
ft-EiO deriv. of HI, m. 162® (decompn.). The Ph ana- 
log (IV) of in ni. 167" (dec*ompn.); its di-Ac deriv. tii. 
142® (decompn.); the ether ni. 186® (decompn.), and its 
di-Ac deriv, m. 163® (decompn.); the a-MeO deriv, of 
IV m. 158® (decompn.), and the a-FAO deriv, m. 145® 
(decompn.). The N,N-di-Me analog of in in. 165® 
(decompn.) and forms an utistable hydrate, m. 06® (de- 
compn.). The N,N-di^h analog of in m. 108® (de- 
compn.). Oxamide and chloral give N,N*-his{ti,ti,e- 
lrichloro-a-hydroxyeth\i)oxamide (V), decoin pg. gradually 
silmve 190® into its constituents; di-Ac tleriv,, m. 192®. 

^:l JV-(/3,/51,j3-trichloro-or*liydroxyethyl)oxamide and l*li- 
NH2 in I2tOH give. N -phenyl- N'-{0,ti, fi-trichloro^x- 
hydroxyethyl) oxamide, decomps, above 1^® into chloral 
and •iV-phenyloxamide; mono- Ac deriv., m. 185®. V 
and PCU, heated on the water bath for 30 min., give 
N,N'-bis{a,(i,ti,fi-letrachloroethyl)oocamide, ni. 170®; 
crystn. from boiling KtOH gives the li,e,fi-lrichloro-a- 
ethoxyethyl deriv,, m. 176®; EtOH-NHs gives the cor- 
responding di-NH% deriv,, m. 213®; PliNHi give.s the 
dianilino deriv,, m. 193® (decompn.). Malonamide gives 
L\N,N'- lris( ti,P,fl’‘trichlora -a- hydroxyethyl)nMlonamide, 
prisms or plates, m. 180®; Iri-Ac deriv., m. 165® (de- 
compn .) . N,Pi ' - Diphenyl -trichloro-a - hydroxy- 

ethyl)malonaimde, in. 187® (decompn.); Ac deriv., m. 
210® (decompn.). N-Phenyl-N*-(^,ii,fi-trichloro-a-hy- 
droxyeihyl) ( dt^ti^’l^iMt}ro-ot-hydroxyethyl)malonamide, in . 
170® (decompn.); di-Ac deriv., m. 175® (decompn.). 
N, N '-Bisi dt fi-trichloro-a-hy dr oxy ethyl) elhylmalonamide, 
rii. 163® (decompn.); di-Ac deriv., m. 132®. N-Phenyl- 5 
iV'-( li,ti,fi-trichloro-a-hydro.xyethyl)ethylmalonamide, m . 
164“ (decompn.); Ac deriv^., tu.’l85® (decompn.). 
Chloral and nialoiiaiiilie acid give y,y,y-trichloro-}s-hy- 
droxybutyranilide, m. 146® (ditcotnpn.) ; Ac deriv., ni. 
149" (decompn,). NCCHjCONII* gives cyanoacet-fi,fi,(t- 
trii'hloro-a-hydroxyethylamide, ni. 156® (decompn.); Ac 
deriv., m. 108® (decompn.). C. J. West 

Mercury derivatives of the purine group. Mario 
Covcllo. Rend, accad. set. Napoli (4), 3, 65-7(}(1933). — 
'J'he Hg dcrivs. of purines should have pharmacol. proper- 
lies (cf . (’. A . 18, 880 ; 23, 1622) . Nineteen g. of a purine 
base coTitg. Me or CHsCl at po.sitioii K was dissolved in 1 1. 
of 5% AcOH, treated with 30 g. of Hk(QAc )2 in 10 ce. 
Acdll and 20 cc. H2O, heated 2 days under a reflux con- 
« li iiser ainl Anally evapd . to 300 ec . The Ilg acetate deriv . 
(--HgOAc substituted for a H of the 8-Me group) ppts. 
'I'en g. of this acetate healed with 20 g. KI in 50 cc. 11*0, 
filtered and evapd. to 15 cc. gives the mercuri purine, 

( purine) 2Hg. S-Melhylcaffeinemercuric acetate adecom- 
poses 260°; mercuri-^ -methylcaff fine decomposes 300“; 
tetrachlorotetramethylxanthinemercuric acetate docs not 
tlecomppse 300°; mercuritetroMoroletramethylxanthine 
ciiiomi>osc-.s 200 ® ; trichloro-H-m^thylcaffeinemercuric- 
ficetate decomposes above 300®; mercuritrichloroS- 
methydeaffeine browns at 200® without melting. All are 
sol. in weakly alk. solus. The Hg is not ioni/ablc in 
tliesc compds.: stflns. treated with Nlli polysnlfide do 
Hoi blacken appreciably, and HgO is not fornu’d on Ircat- 
ineiit with ixitash. Janet E. Austin 

Phytochemical notes. II. The carbohydrates of 
sev^^ral plant downs. E. Voto(^k and J. Zvonidek. 
Ctdlection Czechoslov. Chem, Communications 5, 448~5<i 
(1933); cf. C. A, 26, 5:106. — The materials were c\td. 


with EtfO, boiled with water to give an aq. ext., boiled 
with 3% HiS 04 for 8 hrs. to dissolve hemicclluloses, and 
the residue dissolved in 80% H2SO4, dild., boiled, and 
tested for glucose to identify true cellulose. J. J. W. 

Carbon rings. XXVI. Many-membered cydoalkyl- 
amines. L. Ruzicka, M. W. OoldlnTg and M. Hiirbin. 
Ihlv. Chim. Acta 16 , i;W9-42(1933) ; cf. C. .1.27,5062.-- 
Cyclodctylamine (I), ni. 179-80", cydopentadecylamine 
(Ilj, m. 1:17.5-38® and 1 ,16-dmminocyclotriacontane (III), 
m. 178 -9® (decompn.), were prepd. by reduction of the 
corresponding oximes with Na and ale. I and m showed 
no noteworthy physiol. cfTect. 11 (1:100,000) stopped 
the iH^at of an isolated frog heart in diastole, while sub- 
stances like digitalis do so in svstole.. Oxime of I, m. 33®, 
dj« 1.025, dj® 0.979. w»,? 1.^)8, 1 .4834, Ml? 41 .05, 

and M-,? 41.22; oxime of II, m. 75 T»®, clj® 0.9273, ifV 

I. 48.30, Mu 73.66; oxime of III, in. 141-2®. A. W. D. 
The /m»i-a(,c 2 '-dimethylcyclohezanone of Skita ahould 

be a cis isomer. R . ConnilxTt and M . de Demo . Compi , 
rend. 197, 843 5(19:3.3). — 'I'hc prcpii. of ar,a'-diniethyi- 
cyclohcxanone (I) from the hexanol by Skita 's method 
(C. A. 18, 979) lias been repeated. It docs not combine 
with NallSOs but gives 2 oximes in. 79® (Skita ^°) 
and 119®; 2 seinicarbazones 111. 183® and 197®; and 2 
tetrahydropyrone compds. m. 176® and 216®. Thc.se 
compds. are identical with those prepd. from I made, by 
inethylation of a-nieihylcyclohexunone (6\ .4. 22, 1900) 
since the oxime m. 66® after further piiriflcatioii in. 79®. 
Skita *s ketone is identical with that of C. and D. and must 
lx* the cis form . Janet E . Austin 

p-Cymene. I. The preparation of p-cymene from 
white camphor oil by the action of sulfur. Seizo Kimiira. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan, 37, Suppl. binding 4(1934). — 
Addns. of vulcunization accelerators, activated C or Japa- 
nese acid clay to the reacting substances resulted iii in- 
creased yields. When ZnCl* was used for dehydrating 
cineole in white camphor oil a high yield of very pure p- 
cymene was obtained, 'rhe combined u.sc of vulcanization 
accelerators or activated C with ZiiCl* was ineffectual and 
heating under reduced prt'ssure was unfavorable for the 
completion of the reaction. Similar results were obtained 
when prepg. p-cyiiiene from dipentene in camphor oil with 
S. II. The preparation of an azo dye and S-amino-p- 

» Cjrmene. Ibid. 4. — p-Cymene was nitrated to 2-nitro- 
cytiiene (yield 46%), then reduced to 2-auiinocyiiiene 
(yield lK)-77%). Coupling with diazotized sulfanilic 
add gave a red azo dye found to be ^-sulfobenzencamino- 
azo-p-cyincnc. Diazotizatioii of this coinpd. resulted 
in the fonnation of 5-atriino-p-cyiiiene. K. K. 

The shifting of the allyl group. Jakob Meisciiheimcr 
and Georg Heulter. Ann. 508, .^>8 80(1933). — PhCH:- 
CHCH2CI reacts with metallic acetates to give PhCH:- 
^ CIlCHaOAc (I) (normal substitution) or PhCH(OAc)- 
CHiCH* (U) (abnormal substitution); a rearrangement 
of II into I also occurs. 'I'he % of II and I formed with 
various acetates in 1 hr. on warming on the water bath 
were: U, 9, 56; Na, 20, 35; K, 22, 38; Mg, 0, 44; 
Ca, 6, — ; Ha, 2I,i36; Pb, ,30, 4t); at this temp, there was 
considerable polymerizal ion ; at *50 ® there was much less 
]M)lyincrization ; the % of II formed at .50® was: Li, 48 
B hrs., 12; K, 24 hrs., .35; Mg, 120 hrs., 0; Ca, 72 hrs., 5; 
Ha, (kI hrs., 24. 3'he effect of solvent upon the reaction 
(using AcOK) is shown by the following values: pure 
AcOH, 27% II, :32% 1; AcOH with 3.0% H,0, 22, 38; 
with 7.2% 11*0, 19, 43; with 12.6% H,0, 14, 50. Thus 
H3O favors the normal substitution. Using PhCH:- 
CHCH2CI and AcOK in the conens. given, the % yields 
of n were: N, 1.5 N, 22%; N, 2.5 N, 28%; 2 N, .3 N, 


Eriaphorum angustifolium 
h I 11*804 blue 

Aq. exl. galactose 

xylose 

Ih'niicellulose galactose 

xylose 
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Ctirduus acanthoidcs Taraxacum officinalis 
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34%; with LiOAc: N, 1.5 N, 9%; N, 2.6 N, 13%. 1 
Using U and AcOK, the yields of I were: N, N, 38%; 
N, 2 N, 17%; 2 N, 2 N, <5%; LiOAc, N, N, 65; N, 

2 N, 45%. Ill AcOH alone the rearraiigenient of II to I 
was, with 0.1 % H 2 O, 45%; 3.5% H 2 O, 49-53%; 12.5% 
HiO, 79% (with AcOK added, the values were 32, 38 and 
50%). Kinetic iiicasiirenients arc given in AcOH for 
AcOK and AcOLi and in AcaO for AcOK. The reaction 
ill AcsO is about 10 times slower than in AcOH and the ^ 
only product is I. C. J. West 

The interaction of o- and ^-dichlorobenzene with 
cuprous oxide and water. N. N. Voro/ht/ov, Jr. and 
P. V. Karlasli. Compt, rend. acad. set. U. R. S. S. 
|N. S.) , 1933, 221 3. — In the investigation of the possilile 
development of a method for prepg. ^-chlurophetiol through 
the action of alkalies 011 p-CfiH 4 CL» in a Cu -lined autoclave 
the format ioij of phenol as a by-product was observed. 
This was caused by the reducing action of C'usO formed 3 
from metallic C 11 through the influence of alkalies. The 
reaction was explained as follows : 


C,H4Cl2 



C6H4C1(0H) 


— PhCl 



PhOH, 


because in heating /i-CuHiCb with 1 mol. CihO and ILO 
only phenol is formed with a yield of 50% of the theory. 
The refaction takes 3 hrs. at 27.')" and 80 atm., yielding 
small amts, of PhCl (up to 10% of the theory). The re- 
action appears to take place via the fomiation of ^-chloro- 
phenol as an intermediate product , because phenol is also 
obtained when heating ^-chlorophenol with CujC). The ' 
phenol yield is unchanged when using o-C«H 4 Cl« which 
contains some /)-C«H 4 Cla. Only small amts, of phenol 
were detected when using other reducing media instead of 
CuaO. The CuaO is a sp. reagent which replaces one Cl 
through H in the CelLCla and the other through Oil, 
acting simultaneously as a reducing agent and as a base. 

A. A. Poehtliiigk 

The l-chloro-3,4-diiiitrobenzene series. A. Mangini , 
and C. Deliddo. Cazz. chim. ital. 63, 512 29(1933). — 
Though there have been many investigations on the 
lability of the NOa groups in the Celle nucleus, 3,4-(OaN)a- 
CellsCl (I) and its derivs. have been neglected as a field 
of study of this subject. Accordingly I, which exists in 
6 cryst. modifications (cf. Ber. 0, 7t)9, 1827(1875); 
Groth, Ch. Kr. 4, 36; Bnini and Padoa, Rend, accad. 
Lined [5], 12, 11, 125; 0.stromislensky, C. .1. 3, 
G45), was chosen to throw further light on the general 
problem. The method of Laubenheiiner {Ber. 9, 7fK) 
(1875)) for prepg. I gives only a 40% yield, and it is 
better to reflux .3-ClCflH4NOa (25 g.), coiicd. li 2 S 04 
(500 cc.) and KNOs (250 g.) and pour into water, which 
gives 80% of I, 111 . 38.8'', i. f., the so-called a-form. 
Attempts to nitrate with KtNOa at 70 80® gave no result'?, 
which shows the difliculty of introducing a 2nd NOa 
group. A suspension of I in coned. HCl and S 11 heated 
until colorless yields (after purification in vacm liecause of 
oxidation) l-chloro-3,4-diaminoften2ene~2JfCl (II), 0 xidi 7 .es 
rapidly even when dry. A iiiixt . of II, NaOAc and lienzil 
in abs. ale., refluxed and iioured into watei, yields a, d- 
diphenyUH^hloroquinoxaline (III), silver-while, rii. 119 
21®. II diuzoti/ed with NaNOa yields 4-chloro-l ,2- 
benzotriazole (IV), m. 100®. In lioilirig Ac^O, IV forms 


121®. V, reduced with Sti and HCl, yields l^cetylatnino-2^ 
aminoS-chlorobtnune-Ha, a(AcHN)CiH»NHs .HCl, de- 
conipg. approx. 200®. Diazotized with NaNOs it gives a 
low yield of 4,5-01 (AcHN)C(HiOH, again establishing 
the constitution of I. When refluxed, I and KOH in 
MeOH yield 100% of 4,5-Cl(MeO)C.H«NO,, and similarly 
I and KOH in KtOH yield 90% of 4,5-a(EtO)C6H.N()2 

(VI) , both already prepd. otherwise. On reduction with 
Sn and HCl, VI yields l^hhro^^thoxy’A^minobenzene- 
HCl, dccompg. 250-50®, and this in boiling AcsO and 
NaOAc gives l-chlorO’3~ethoxy^^ceiyUintinobenzene, tn. 
98®. The entrance of the 2nd NO* group in the 4- 
lather than the 3-position of I is analogous to the nitra- 
tion of other disub.stituted derivs. I and KOH in PhClL- 
OII, refluxed, yield l~chloro^-benzyloxy-4-nilrobenzenv 

(VII) , dark ttiaroon -yellow oil, which by reduction wiili 
Sn and HCl yields l-chU}ro~3~benzyloxy-4~aminobenzene- 
llCl, Cl(PhCHsO)C,H,NIIj.IICl, golden yellow, m. 210 
18® (decompn.). Prolonged refluxing of VII in 10% 
aq. KOH, and liberation with H*S 04 , yields 4,5-Cl(ilO)- 
CfHiNO* (Vin). All the expts. establish the fact that 
(he 2iid NO* group of I is in the 4- rather than in the 3- 
position, which is analogous to the iiitratiqpi of othei 
disubstituted derivatives. The method used in the prepii. 
of VIII is of general application, and can be used for the 
prepn. of 100% yields of ethers of 4,5-Cl(HO)C*HaN()2. 
Other substitution reactions are practicable, as shown be- 
low. Ale. I and CaHioNH, refluxed (until maroon -yellow) 
and extd. with KtsO, yield an uncrystallizable ycUowcfV, 
which with coned. HCl yields l-chlorff-3-piperidyl-4- 
nitrobenzene-HCl, Cl(HioC.N)C.H,NO*.HCl, golden yel- 
low, in. 147-51 “(decompn.) . I and H*NNH*.IT*0 (4mols.) , 
refluxed briefly and poured into water, yield 2-iki7ro-.>- 
chhropfusnylhydrazine, Cl(()*N)C6ll|NHNH* (DC), which 
exists in 2 modifications, a scarlet -red form from £tOH, 
111 . 160®, and a yellow form from MeOII by addn. of water, 
111 . 120®. Yellow IX crystd. from EtOH gives red IX. 
h'tom boiling water IX crystallizes in the yellow form or as 
an orange mixl. CoH* and its hotnologs yield orange mixts. 
IX reduces Fehling soln. and NHa-AgNO*. In ale. KOH 
it turns iiidigo-violct and then maroon -red. IX is also 
iornied by diazotizatioii of 3,6-Cl(0*N)CeHaNH*, reduc- 
tion with Sn and HCl at 0®, and alkaliiiization of the prod- 

» net, which, however, gives a low yield. In boiling Ac*(), 
IX forms an Ac deriv., CrHbOsNsCI. 11*0, golden yellow, 
ni. 18t»- 7®, gives a permanent intense violet color with ale. 
KOH. DC and BzH in dil. AcOH, refluxed, ppt. 2-wi/ro-J- 
chlorohenzaldeh^e phenylhydrazone, red, m. 174°; gives 
with ale. KOli an intense violet color. IX and MeaCO 
in dil. AcOH, refluxed, yield 2’nitro-4-c.hloroacetone phenyl- 
hydrazone, dark yellow, m. 131-2®. DC and bcnzopheiiom* 
ill dil. AcOH, refluxed and poured into water, yield 2- 
nilro~4~chlorobenz(fphenone phenylhydrazonr, red, 111 . 13H 
9®. In* view of the fact that, with ale. KOH, IX becomes 
violet and then maroon-red, it yslr expected that the 
iiitronic salt formed momentarily would be followed by 
a clOwSing of the nucleus,** with transition to the beqza/.imi- 
dolc compd. Actually a suspension of DC in ale. KOH, n‘- 
fluxed until a dark maroon-red, and acidifled, yields .V- 
chhrobrnzazimidole (X), golden yellow, m. 188-9° (de- 

Cl 


the Ac deriv., ClCeHs.NAc.NiN, ni. 90®, sapons. in cold 
water. With excess ale. NHs-AgNO*, IV gives a Ag 
deriv., CsHsNsClAg, amonihous (purified with NILOIi 
by HNO*), unstable in light. The H of IV is therefore 
amphoteric. I in abs. KtOH said, with NH* gas and let 
stand 4-6 days ppts. 4,5-CI(HaN)C«HjNOa (V). Its 
format iomand that of HI and IV establish the constitution 
of I. With excess boiling AcaO and NaOAc, V forms an 
Ac deriv., 4,6-Cl(AcHN)CJI*NOa, silky yellow-gray, m. 


a 

I N 
I II 

N Cf 


CPh 
Ph 

(m) 



HON 


(X) 


(XD) 


(xm) 


compn.). I and ale. PhHNNHj, refluxed and pou^ 
into water yield a crystallizable oil which on purificatum 
with EtOH gives a-2-nitro-5-chlorophen^~P‘Pken^ydn- 
Bine, Cl(OiN)C«H,NHNHPh (XI), bright orange, m. 14U 
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l"; its ale. solus, give a green color with ale. KOH. 1 
It is also formed from I, PhHNNHa.HCl and NaOAc, 
but in lower yield. In accordance with the behavior of 
compds. of the 301 type, the products obtained give with 
ale. KOfl more or less intense colors as a result of the 
formation of quinitronic salts of the 3011 type. 

C. C. I)avi«! 

The monochlorination of m-nitrotoluene. W. Kvi- 
soii. /. Soc. Chem, Ind, 52, The chlo- 

rination of fff-nitrotoluene gives a product 30% of which is 
the fi-Cl, 21% the 2-Cl, and 10-iri% the 4-Cl isomer, 
together with about 10% of di-Cl compds. A. L. IL 
Nitration of alkylbennnes. I. Nitration of /’-ethyl- 
toluene. O. L. Brady 'and J. N. E. Day. 7. Cltem. 
.She. 1934, 114 -21. — This work was undertaken with the 
idea of studying the view that the electron -donating power 
of alkyl groups increavSCiTWith the length of the C chain 
and that branched chains are more elTective than isomeric : 
normal chains. On moiirmitration of p-EtCAH 4 Me (I) 
with*HN 0 *-H*S 04 under conditions which ensure complete 
niononitration of PhKt, I is only partly nitrated, some 14% 
being recovered unchanged; oxidation also occurs with 
the produation of p-MeCaHiAc and P-McCaHaCOsH ; 
the highest -boiling fraction, hjn 247-11®, consists essen- 
lially of the deriv, of I; oxidation gives 2-nitro-p- 

toluic acid; the intermediate fractions were niixts., prob- 
ably contg. the 3-NOa deriv. of I, although it c<mld not be 
isolated ; S-henzamido-p-ethyltoluene ( ?) , m . 131®. Le.ss 
drastic nilratipn conditions (suflicient for the mono- 
nitration of PhMc) gave a larger proportion of unchanged 
I and, although /)-MeCBH 4 C() 2 H was not found, mote />- 
McCaHaAc was pnxluced, together with what was prol»- 
ably />-McCaH 4CH2CHO, whose dinitrophenylhydrazorie, 
yellow, ni. 2fM5“; the 2 -NO 2 deriv. of I was the main 
jirodiict of the nitration. Dinitralion of I gives alwmt 
•Jo% of the 2,3-di-NOi deriv,, ni. 61 .6°. Triiulration of I 
gives 40-6f)% of the deriv, (11), ni. 93’ ; 

no ketones or aldehydes were present. 11 and N«H 4 .n«f) 
in EtOH give 3,fi~diniiro^3~hydr(mfio-p-'ethyUoluetif (III), 
yellow, ni. 171® (decompn.); wamiiiig with NH 401 i 
id. 0.88) gives the 3^^112 deriv, (IV), yellow, m. 143‘\ 
III in AcOH, heated with Cu(OAc )2 at iOO® for 30 iiiin., 
or IV in abs. EtOH contg. 20% oleum, treated with drv 
NaN(32, gives 2,f!-4itiitro-p~ethyU(duene (V), ni. 00®; 
oxidation gives 2,0-dinitro-^-toluic acid, whose Me ester 
in. 87-8®. Ill and MeNH 2 in hhOH give the 3 -methyl- 
avtitio deriv., yellow, m. 108”. Boiling III wiih N 2 H 4 - 
H 2 O for 1 .6 hrs. gives fi-nitro-l-hydroxy-7,-meihyl-4-ethyl- 
l ,2 ,3-henzotriazole, m. 224" (dccoiupn.). Reduction of V 
witii (NH 4 ) 2 S gives 2-vitro-fJ-amirto-p~ethylhevsene, yellow, 
111 . 90“ (Ac deriv., in. ItiO®). 3-Nit ro-4-nictliylaceto- 
plienonc (VI) gives an oxime, ni. J33"; a semicarbaznne, ni. 
Ui»2” (decompn.); and a 2,4-dinitrophenylhydra&one, 
orange-yellow, in. 232®. Oxidation of VI gives 2-4iilro-^- 
loiuic acid. ReductIo<i of VI with Fe and HCI in l^tOIl 
gives the 3 -NH 2 deriv., m. 80" ^2, 4-dinit rophenylhydra- 
zone, red, in. 206® (decompn.)); the Ac dertv., in. 142“, 
gives a semiearbasone, in. 262“ (decompn.), and a 2,4- 
(Itnitrophenylhydrnzone, orange-red, in. 280" (decompn.). 

VI (26 g.), Zn<iiid IICl give 3 g. 2-amiiio-p-ethyItciluene, 
l),-fi«f220 S"; Ac deriv. (VII), in. 137®; Bz deriv., tn. 119”. 

VII and HNOj (d. 1.6) at —6" to -10" give the 7,7- 
iiinitro deriv., m. 170“; the free base, yellow, m. 183". 
U McCaIIaAc gives a 2 ,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone , yellow, 
in. 169"; that of the 3-isoiner, orange-red, 111 . 207”. 
li. Nitro derivatives of propylbenzene. O. h. Bmdy 
and R. Neil Cuiininglitfhi . Ibid, 121 4. PhPr (12 g.) 
ni IbSOi-HNO* gives 14 g. crude 2,4-di-N02 deriv. (I), 
t educed by EtOH-(Nn 4 ) 3 S to 2-nitro-4-aminopropyl- 
Itenzene, orange, in. 69" (Ac deriv, (II), pale yellow, 111 . 
•.«)") ; deamination gives o-nitropropylhenzene, pah* yellows 
b'o 133-0®. Reduction of I with SiiCb and II Cl in 

gives 4-nitro-2-aminopropylltenzene, yellowy ni. 73 “. 
Nitiation of 11 in H 2 S 04 gives 2,3-dinUro-4-acetamido- 
propylbenzene, yellow, m. 130®; the free base, orange, tii. 
j-4“; deamination gives 2,3'4initropropylbenzene, in. 04". 
The 3,5-di-NOt isomer, pale yellow, m. 61®, was pn’pd. 
by reduction of the mixt. of o- and ^-NOs derivs. ob- 


tained by nitration, dinitration of the AcNH deriv. and 
subsequent removal of the NH 2 group. Mononitration 
and removal of the NHt group pves m-nilropropylbenzene, 
yellow, biA 130®. Although neither conipd. could l>c iso- 
lated pure, evidence is given that the 2,4-di-N02 compd. 
is the main product of the dinitration of PhPr and that the 
2,4,6-tri-N()2 compd. also is formed to some extent on 
vigorous nitration . 2,(i-Diniiro-4-aminopropylbenzene( ?) , 
brown, ni. 162®. C. J. West 

Halogenation of the condensation products of alM-o- 
toluidines with chloral hydrate and the nitration of the 
resulting compounds. A. H. Advani. J. Indian. Chem, 
Soc, 10, 621 4(1933). To study ihc nature of the re- 
actions involved in the nitration of chloral derivs- of 
phenvhilkylainiiics in which Imi li r>-positions to the amino 
group are occupied, bromiiiation and chlorination of the 
chloral derivs. of alkyl-o-toluidines, RHNC^HaMeCH- 
(DH)CCl 3 (R =* Me. and Kt) was carried out. Br at 
ordinary or increased temps., with or without 1 us carrier, 
yielded only mono-Hr compds. forming di-Ac derivs., 
showing that neither the CH(On)CCli nor the KHN 
groups had been iiffc'cted by the action of Hr. The forma- 
tion of a ketonic acid contg. Br on alk. KMn 04 oxidation 
of the di-Ac derivs. i>roved that the Me group attached 
to the nucleus had uol been attacked by Br. These re- 
actions, logethtT with the work of Fries (Ann, 346, 128 
(I9()i>)), indicate that, as in nitration, the Br atom enters 
the nuckus in the /^-position to the aiiiino group. The 
corresponding Cl compds. were best prepd. from the HCI 
salts of lh(* chloral compds. Hromination in CCI 4 of 
MeHNC.H 9 MeCll(Oll)CCh gave. 2-melhyl-i-(a-hydroxy- 
(i-lrichloroethyl)-ti-bromo-N-methylaniline (I), m. 150"; 
di-Ac deriv., m. 130 coTiverti‘d by alk. KMn 04 oxida- 
tion to 3-ineihyl-4-(iV-acetyhnethylainino) - 6 -bronio- 
phcfiylglyoxylic acid, in. 201°. The corresponding 
N -ethyl deriv. (II), in. 1 15", gave a di-Ac deriv., m, 150-2". 
The cut responding (i-chloro-N -methyl deriv, (III), tn. 132- 
3“ (di-Ac deriv., m. 112") and 6-chloro-N -ethyl deriv. 
(IV), ni. 116 7“ (di-Ac deriv., m. 166-6°), were similarly 
prepd. On treatment with coiicd. HNO .-1 I yielded 2 - 
melhyl-4-(a-hydroxy-8- trichlaroethyl - (> - bromopltenyl) - N- 
m*’thylnitroamine, m. 230® (decompn.); Ac deriv., ni. 
107 Similarly from II, III and IV were formed the cor- 
' responding nitroamines, C\\Hy 2 BrCkN 2 (h^ in. 198" (Ac 
deriv., in. 127"); GiJ/iot 74 ^ 20 . 1 , m. 230“ (decompn.) 
(Ac deriv., 111 . 113 ’), and CwIIviCUN'itht 111 . 181" (Ac 
deriv., in. I32“). Treatinent of 2 , 6 , 4 -Me( 02 N)|CCl*- 
CIl((.)H)lCnH 2 NMcN 02 with StJClj replaces the OH 
group of the chloral side chain with Cl and forms 2-melhyl- 
4-{f^-chloro-P-triclUoro€thyl)-ti-nilrophenyl -N- methylnitro- 
amine, 111 . 199". It is found that the nitration of the 
, chloml derivs. of alkylanilines, alkyl -o-lohiidines (C. A. 
27, 2941) and of the halogenation products of the latter 
at ordinary temp, without use of diluents yields chloral 
derivs. of dinitrophenylalkylnitroamines, moncmilro- 
phenylalkylnitroamine.s and halopheiiylalkylnitroamines, 
the no. of the entering N(J 2 groups depending upon the 
presence of replaceable H atoms in the o-position to the 
amino group. C. R. Addinall 

Optical activity In relation to tautomeric change. 11. 

3 Comparison between the rate of racemization of a tauto- 
meric substance and the rate of its tautomeric intercon- 
version. C. K. Tngolrl and C. L. Wilson. J, Chem. 
Soc. 1934, 93 7; cf. C. A. 28, 746'''. Dynamical in- 
vestigation of the isomerization of optically inactive p- 
chlurobcii7r)hyclryli(iene-a-phenylethylatntTie (I) in 1 .33 
N IvtOH-EtONa gives K - 1.06, k » 0.0145 hr.-‘ and 
k} - k 2 — O.t 10726 hr.’*; the equil. proportion of the 
original isomer was almost exactly 50%; the speed of 
^ I aceinization during the isoiiierizatioii of optically active I 
is als«j reported. I'he values agree with the theoretical 
equation for racemization by tautonierization but not by 
ionization. The velocity of rucemizatioii is quant, equiv. 
to its rate of isomeric change. III. Constitutional and 
catalytic influences on the rates of racemization of proto- 
tropic compounds. Christopher L. Wilson . Ibid, 98-9. — 
A no. of examples arc cited from the literature. 

C. J. West 
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Action of nitrous add and nitrosyl diloiide on |9-phenyl- 
liromrlaniine. A method of separating primary, second^ 
and tertiary phenyl chlorides and phenylcarbinols. P. A. 
Levene and R. E. Marker. /. Biol, Chem. 103, 37.V82 
(1933). — ^i*2-Methylphcnylet hyiamine (I), prepd. by 
reduction of the corresponding carbinol, gave, on treat* 
nient with HNOs, a inixt. of carliinols. Treatment of 
this mixt. with cold aq. HCl led to chlorination of the 
secondary and terfiary carhinols, which could thus be 
detd. from the Cl content. In this case 33% of the 
product was sc’crmdary and tertiary. Isolation of the 
primary carbitiol through the phthalic ester gave /-2* 
methyl -2-pheiiylethanol, i. e,, a carbinol having the 
same rotation as the one obtained by direct reduction of 
the acid (cf. C. A, 24, 5741). Prom the mixt. obtained 
on treating I with NOCl the secondary and tertiary 
chlorides were detd. by shaking a sample with AgNOs, 
and the remainder treated with AgOAc, hydrolyzed with 
KOII and treated with C«H4(CO)2(). The unesterified 
primary chloride and hydrucarl)on were then extd. with 
ether and detd. The carbinol phthalates were hydrolyzed 
and the amt. of secondary ale. was detd. by treatment 
with cold aq. HCl as above. The primary, .secondary and 
tertiary halides arc thus all detd. in the mix!., and the 
method is of general application. In this case the pro- 
portions were tK), 2 and 8%, resp. K. V. Thitriann 

Organic mercury compounds. VI. The synthesis of 
organic mercury compounds with a negative substituent 
by means of the diazo method. A. N. Nesmeyanov, N. 
Th. Olushnev, P. /J'h. Epivanskil and A. 1. Plegontov. 
Ber, 67B, 130-4(1934); cf. C, A. 27. 1872. -Two unde- 
sirable side reactions (formation of salts of the ty|)e (RN*- 
Cl)s.ngCls instead of RN2Cl.HgCl2, and substitution of 
the diazo group by Cl or H) could be prevented or de- 
creased by lowering the temp., using the proiwr solvent, 
stirring carefully, adding the reagents in proper order. 
<i-Nitroaniline (09 g.), dissolved at 90 in 150 cc. aincd. 
HCl and 75 cc. HsO, cooled to 25^' and diazotized with 250 
g. ice and 35 g. NaN02 in 72 cc. H2O, gives with 130 g. 
HgCb in 80 cc. HCl 190 g. o-nitrophenyldiazonium chloride- 
mercuric chloride f N02C«H4N2CI.HgCl2, m. 110-7“. The 
^-compel. (144 g.) is prepd. analogously. With more 
H2O (1200 g, including ice) (NOoC.iH4N2Cl)2.ngCl2 
results. The w-cotiipd. (210 g. from (i9 g. m-nitroanilinc 
in 160 g, coned. HCl and 150 cc. H2O of 90 poured into 
500 cc. H2O and 500 g. ice, diazotized with a coned, soln. 
of 35 g. NaNO, and 130 g. HgCb in 130 cc. HCl). m. 138^ 
A soln. of 52 g. diazobenzenesulfonic acid and 150 g. 
HgCb in 150 g. coned. HCl yields on cooling to —15" 
28 g. (H0,SC.H4N2C1)2. HgCls. m. 152 3". The reactions 
were carried out in 3 ways: (a) diazonium chloride- 
mercuric chloride (or a mixt. of the diazonium compd. and 
HgCb) acted slowly upon Cu powder suspended in the 
solvent, keeping the temp, as const, as possible, (b) Cu 
powder was added slowly to a soln. of the diazo compd. 
or (c) both reagents were* added simultaneously to the 
solvent. There were prepd. : ClHgC«H4C02H ; HS04Hg- 
C6H4SO2H, which does not melt; o-nUrophenylmercuric 
chloride, N02C«H4HgCl, m. 185^; m-compd., m. 235"; 
p-compd.. 111. 265"; and CbCeHsHgCl, m. 208". 

A. E. Bcitlich 

Substitution in the methyl-4 '-nitro- and -4'-acet- 
amidodiphenyl ethers. Harold A. Scarborough and 
John L. Sweeten. J, Chem. Soc. 1934, 52-6. — o-Me- 
C*H40H, P-CTC6H4N()2 and KOH at 160" for 6 hrs. give 
4-0iNC6H40C.H4Me-2 (I), b,4 225 30", m. 35"; reduc- 
tion and acetylation gives the 4^-acelamido deriv., m. 110". 
I and SOsCli give 4-chloro-4*^itro-2-melhyldiphenyl 
elher, bn 235-40", m. 05"; 4'-acetamido deriv., m. 122". 
4-Chloro-3^-nilro~4'-acetamido-2-melhyldiphenyl ether, pale 
brown, ni. 128®, or yellow, 111. 133" (the lowcr-ineltiiig form 
changes into the higher-melting at 124"), results from the 
nilratioii of 4,2.Cl(02N)C6H,0C4H4NHAc-4 in AcOH 
at 80" or by chlorination of 3,4-02N(AcNH)C6H30CflH4- 
Me-2; tly; 4* -N lit deriv., bright red, in. 104". Removal 
of the NH2 group or condensation of f>i-ICsH4N02 with 
6,2-Cl(KO)C«HiMe at 220" with Cu powder gives 4- 
chhro~3'-nUro-'2^melhyldiphenyl elher, pale orange, ni. 


52*; the corresponding 4»Br analaz, m. 73"; reduction 
and acetylation or bromination of 4-AcNHC^H40C«H4- 
Me-2 gives 4-bromo^4'^elamido-2-melhyldipkenyl ether, 
m. 144"; nitration in AcOH at 80" or bromination of 3,4- 
OiN(AcNH)C|HaOCai4Me-2 gives the deriv., 

lemon-^llow, m. 147"; the free base, red, m. 92"; de- 
amination of the base or bromination of 3-02NCeH40- 
CaH4Me-2 gives 4-bromo-3*-nilro~2^methyldiphen^ ether, 
pale orange, m. 50". Nitration of 4-ACNHC6H4OC4H4- 
Me-2 gives 3*-nitro-4*-acetamido-2-methyldiphenyt ether, 
yellow, m. 83"; the free base, deep red, m. 94"; de- 
amination gives 3-02NC«H40CaH4Me-2, also prepd. from 
m-ICaH4N02 and <i-MeCeH40K at 200". 4-AcNHC6H4r)- 
CtH4Me-2, slowly added to HNOi (d. 1.4) and iiotired 
onto ice after 10 min., gives the 3',4-di-NOt deriv., dull 
yellow. 111. 137"; the base, golden brown, m. 170"; de- 
amination or condensation of m-02NCeH40K with 2,.*)^ 
Br(02N)CeH4Mc at 220" gives 3* ,4-dinitro-2-methyC 
diphenyl ether, light brown, in. 110®. 4-0aNC«H40C«H4- 
Mc, added to a large exce.ss of HNOi (d. 1 .4) and care- 
fully warmed, gives 4,4*-dinitro-2-methyldiphenyl ether, 
m. 132", also prepd. from P-CIC6H4NO2 and 5,2-02N- 
(Me)CsHaOK. Oxidation of 4-02NC6H40C6H4Me-3 with 
CrOa in AcOH gives a poor yield of 3-car boxy-4*-nitro- 
diphenyl ether, 111. 1^". 4* -Amino-3 -methyldiphenyl 

ether, m. 82" (nitrate, m. 158" (decompn.); Ac deriv., 
m. 140"). Chlorination of 4-02NCRH40C*H4Me-3 or 
condensation of P-CIC6H4NO2 with 6,3-ClMeC6HsOK at 
180" gives 4-chloro-4'-nitrn-3-melhyldiphenyl ether, m. 
114'*. 4-Chloro-4*-acetamido-3-methyldiphenyl ether, m. 
115"; 3'-nitro deriv., lemon -yellow, m. 101"; the free 
base, bright red, m. 95". 4-Chloro-3*-niiro-3^methyC 
diphenyl ether, pale orange, m. 57". 4-Bromo-4* \ilro-:t^ 
methyldiphenyl ether, m. 96"; oxidation gives fhe 
carhoxy deriv., m. 157", whose Et ester m. 76". 4-Bromti’ 
4*-acetamido-3-methyldiphenyl ether, m. 130"; 3^-N(h 

deriv., lemon -yellow, m. l()2"; the free base, deep red, 
m. 111". 4-Bromo-3*-nitro-3-melhyldiphenyl ether, yel- 
low, m. 59". 3*-Nilro-4*-acetamido-3-methyldiphenyl 
ether, golden, m. 81 the base, red, m. 52"; deamination 
of the base or condensation of w-IC«H4N02 with m- 
MeC4)Il40K at 2(X)" gives S^-nitro-H-methyldiphenyl 
ether, pale yellow, m. 47". 4-AcNHC«H4()C4H4Mc-3 or 
its mono-NOa deriv. in HNOa (d. 1.4) at 16“ for 15 min. 
gives the 3' ,4-dinitro deriv., olive-yellow, m. 144"; the* 
base, orange, m. 140"; deamination or condensation of 
w-OaNCilWIK with 5,2-Br(02N)C4HaMe gives 3^,4- 
dinilro-3-methylriiphenyl ether, orange, m. 87"; the 4,4'- 
di-NOi isomer, yellow, 111, 120", results from the 4-NC)s 
deriv. or from P-CIC6H4NO2 and 3,4-Mc(02N)CiiHa0K 
at 180"; oxidation gives 4,4'-dinitro-3-carboxydiphenyl 
ether, m. 185". 4-02NC«H40C.H4Me-3 and AcCl with 
AlCla in CSa give 4'-nitro-4-acetyt-3-methyldiphenyl 
ether, la. 88", which is oxidized to the 4-carboxy deriv., 
m. 204". 4-02NC«H40CflH4Me-4 is oxidized to the 
4^-carboxy deriv., in. 245" (Et ester, m. 78"). 4*-Acet- 
amido-4-methyldiphenyt ether, m. 135". 2-Brjomo-4'- 
nitro-4-methyldipnenyl ether, m. 82", is formed by bromina- 
tion of the NOs compd. or by condensation of p-ClCeH4N02 
with 3,4-BrMeC8H30K at 220"; oxidation gives the 
4-carboxy deriv., m. 168" (lit ester, m. 119"). 2-Bromo- 
4* -acetamido-4^methyldiphenyl ether, m. 142"; 3'-N(h 

deriv., yellow, m. 98"; the base, red, m. 101"; deamina- 
tion gives 2-brom0-3*-nitro-4-methyldiphenyl ether, pah* 
orange, m. 47", also formed from w-ClC«H4N02 and 3,4- 
BrMeCaHaOK. 3-Bromo-3'-nitro-4-methyldiphenyl ether, 
pale yellow, m. 68", resulta froAi 9ff-lC4H4N02 and 2,4- 
BrMeC»H|OK at 2(K)". 3'-Nilro-4'-acetamido-4^hyC 
diphenyl ether, golden, m. 95"; the base, red, m. 91"- 
2,3*-Dinitro-4*-acetamido-4-methyldiphenyl ether, pal*? 
brown, m. 134"; the base, re<I-browii, m. 119"; de- 
amination gives 2,3*-dinUro-4-meihyldiphenyl ether, in. 
87"; the 2,4'-di-N(h isomer, pale brown, in. 104"; 
also results from 4,3-Cl(02N)C«n8Mc and 4-02NC«H4()K 
at 220". These results show that the elhereal O atom 
exercises complete control of the orientation of the sub- 
stituents, except for the introduction of a NOi group wmn 
1 nucleus contains an AcNH group; by comparison with 
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() 2 NCtH 40 Ph, the only effect which can be ascribed to the 1 
Me group is a more controlled nitration. C. J. West 
Action of bromine on 2- and 6-cliloro- and 2- and 6- 
iodo-d-bromopbenola. Herbert H. Hodgson and Joseph 
Nixon. /. Chem, Soc, 1934, 137-8.-“-3,2-Br(H,N). 
CeHaOH gives 2-chtoro-3^brotnopkenol, m. 60", which 
ivacts in CHCb with Br to give the deriv,, m. 

2-Chloro^~broinophenol, m. 60", gives 6-ckloro~2,3,4- 
tribromophenol, in. 98"; this also results on chlorination ^ 
(if the. dibroniination product of m-BrCaHiOH. 5- ^ 
liromo-2-iodophenol, m. SA", gives with Br in AcOH the 
deriv., m. 126", and some 2,3,4.6-Br4CdHOH; 
if the ration product stands 18 hrs., only the latter 
compd. is obtained; it wOs the only product of the hronii' 
nation of 5^brofno~2~iodophenol, m. 55". C. J. West 
Mobility of groups containing a sulfur atom. III. 
Douglas W. Cowie andH9avid T. Gibson. J. Chem. 
Soc, 1934, 46-8; cf. C, A. 27, 2420. -Brominat ion of thio- 3 
anisole gives ^-BrCellaSMe, identified as the sulfone. 
Cyclohcxylsulfonylacetoiic (I), Me d-camphorylthiol- 
Mjlfonate (II) and NasiCOa give anhydrocainphorsulfonyl- 
acetone (III) and an oil which, after hydrolysis and oxi- 
dation, yields cyclohexyl suifonylmethyhuifonylmethami 

(IV), ni. 119". Kthylsulfonylacetonc and II give d~ 
caniphorsulfonic acid. III and an oil, yielding camplwr- 
5idfnfiylmethylsulfonylfne4hane (V), in. 123". I, ]£t ethane 


The oxidation of isosafirole. Minoru Inioto. J, Soc, 
Chem, Jnd,, Japan 37, Suppl. binding, 26-9(1934).— 
The oxidation of isosafr^e to piperonylic acid by KMnOi 
and HNO3, and the action of some oxidizing catalysts, 
were studied. Activated C Ls an active catalyst in the 
case of KMnOi. HNO3 gave pi|HTonylic acid, helio- 
tropin and oxalic acid. Karl Kamnicmieyer 

Beryllium benzoylacetonate. R. W. Bailey, F. M. 
Brewer and H. M. Powell. J, Chem, Soc, 1933, 164t)-7. — 
Be benzoylacetonate was prepd. from basic carbonate of 
Be suspended in ale. plus ale. bcnzoylacetonc refluxed on 
the II?0 bath and rccrystd. from PhMc. Be benzoyl- 
aeetonate m. 210", is insol. in H 2 O, dil. acids and alkalies, 
almost iiisol. in ale. but moderately sfil. in benzene and 
more sol. in PhMe; its crystals are nionoclinic with no 
distinct cleavage. Very strong double rc*fraction and 
high dispersion are outstanding optical properties. 

M. McMahon 

oi-Nitrophenylglyoxal arylhydrazones. G. D. Parkes 
and^ K. H. Williams. J, Chem. Soc. 1934, 67-8.— 
BzCHaNOn (for which a riietlio<l of prepii. is given) and 
PliNnCl in a mixt. of HCl, AcOH and AcONa at 0" give 
(>0% of ui-niirophenyliJyoxal phenylhydrazofic (I), orange- 
yellow with blue reflex, m. 101"; p-chl-orophenylhydra- 
zone, yellow, 111 . 134'’; 2,4-dicMorophenylh^razone, 

pale yelkiw, m. 13.'5..'>"; 2,o~isomer, iiale yellow, 111 . 137"; 


\ .... ..... . 111. I.lll.ll , „ yVIKFW , 111. Illf , 

ihiolsulfonale (VI) and NaiCOa give a sulfide, which ^ pJtromophenylhydrazoMe (II), yellow, in. 137"; 2,4-4i- 
yields MeS 02 Kt on oxidation and an alk. ext., from the 
oil of which were isolated a-cthylsulfonyl-a-ethylthio- 
iU'ctonc, bo.o 165-6° (lowest fraction), and a^cychhexyl- 
sulJonyl’<t^4hyllhioacelone, l)o .3 132", hydrolyzed to cyrJo- 
hexylsidfonylethylthiomethane, m. 38°. Cyclohexyl cyclo- 
liexaiicthiolsulfonate, m. 38°, with methylsulfonylacetoiic 
I VII) and KtONa gives, by hydrolysis and oxidation of 
the alkali-sol. product, IV. The alkali-sol. product from 
camphor disulfoxidc, VII and NayCOi gives V; cthyl- 
sulfony lace lone gives the corresponding Kt deriv., m. 85°. 

}fethylsulfonylacetone (IX), m. 54°, VI and NajCOa give, 
after hydrolysis and oxidation of the alkali-sol. product, 
liisethylsulfonylcthanc; when equimol. proportions of 
the reagents were u.sed, the sulfone, C4Hio04S-i, m. 95", 
was obi aine.d . Benzyl iH'nzylthiosulfonate, IX and NatCGa 
Kive a compd,, CbH 120382 , m. 54". The alkali -sol. product 


bromophenylhydrazone (III), yellow, 111 . 139°; 2,4,6- 

tribromophenylhydraztme (IV), yellow, m. Ill"; 3,4,5- 
isomer, yellow, 111 . 169"; o-nitrophenylhydrazone, yellow, 
111 . 118"; ^-isomer, ni. 147°. I and 1 mol. Br in AcOH 
give II. II and Br in AcOH coiitg. a little AcONa, on 
standing 24 hrs., give w-bromophenylglyoxal />-hromo- 
phenylhydrazone, while refluxing II and Br in CHCU 
for 1 hr. gives (u-bromopheiiylglyoxal 2,4-dibroniophenyl- 
hydrazeme. IV unci Hr give the oi-Br deriv. Ill and 
EtOIi-NHa, heated 30 min. under the reflux, give, the co- 
amino deriv,, yellow, m. 131", and PhNIls gives the 
w-anilino deriv,, yellow, m. 137°. C. J. West 

The physiologically active isomer of Bredt’s 5-keto- 
camphor. Kunijiro Takeuchi and Yoshikuzu Sahashi. 
Sci, Papers. Insl. Phys. Chem. Research, 22, 59 -(>8 
(1933). Bornyl acetate, \h 80-1°, oxidized with CrOa 


from IX and ^-tolyl />-toliiencthiolsulfonate with KtONa 6 in glacial acetic acid gave 5-ketobornyl acetate (I), bi^a 


give methylsulfonyl-p-tolyllhioacetone, 111 . 50". BZCH 2 CN 
and Me ^-tolucnethiolsulfonate in KtOH-NaOH give 30%of 
uj-tyano-w-methylthioacetophenone, m. 50"; 4-chlorophenyl- 
sulioiiylacetone gives a mixt. of RS08C^^(SMe)Ac, in 
wliich the ratio of />-MeC*H4:4-ClC«H4 is 53:47. Ph- 
and MeMgl or KtMgl give bisphcnylsulfcjnyl- 
im llianc' and -c^thaiie, re.sp. C. J, West 


125-7". 8apon. of 1 with ale. KOH, evapn., acidifica' 
lion with CO 2 and ext 11 . with KlxO gave 5-ketohorneol 
(II) , ni . 232-5 " (from ale. ) , |a | \> 82. 1 ° (ale.) . II, oxidized 
with CrOa gave ,'i-ketoainiphor (III), iii. 207" (ligroin), 
|al*if 103.5 (ligroin). The prismatic ciystals of HI, 
on heating in hexane, were converted into irregular plates 
of the enol isomer (IV), in. 209 lO" (from ligroin), [a]\J 
Synthesis of several iflienols with unsaturated side 144.6 7.3°; semicarbazone , in. 230-1°. Reduction of 
,nd Kutiisaburo Tamura. Proc, ' IV gives 5-hydroxycamphor 


chains. Kiko Majima and 

Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 606 8(1933) .-PliONa and di 
chlorohexadienc in PliAtc (Claisen reaction) give a good 
yi('ldof :t'-chlorohexa-2',4*-dienylphenol, bi 120 40°, lurn- 
ing brow.n in the air but stable in dll. El aOsoln.; Me ether, 
i)i 108-1*7 ", is a mixt. of 2 compds., probably o- and p- 
den vs. There, also results a chlorohexadienyl Ph ether, 
reduced by Na and KtOH to hexyl Ph ether, bi 75-7". 

.V ' - ( 'hlorohexa -2 ' ,4 '-dienylpyrocatechol, polymerizes readily 
1)11 heating; di-Me ether; a by-product is pyrocaiexhol 
Liilorohexadienyl ether; niethylatioii and rcduclion gives 
pvKicatechol Me hexyl ether, bu.R 93-6°. C. J. West 
4,6- and 2,4-Diacetylre8orcinol. Wilson Baker. J. 
Chpt*i, Soc, 1934, 71 3. -4,6-DiacctylrcsorcinoI (I) is 
olilained in 32% yield by*'the action of FeCU on resorcinol 
diacetate; a FeCb complex of I is an intermediate product 
mid is dccoinpd. by heating wifh HCl; all methods for 
prepg. I give the same product, ni. 182". The coii.stitu- 9 
iioii of I follows from its oxidation by alk. HiC)* and 
liiethylutioii of the product to 2,4,5-(Me.O)*C«H2Ac, 
identical with the inelhylation of 2,4,5-(HO)sCiH*Ac; 
ilie Me ether of I gives the same product. Resacetci- 
pliiiioiie, AcsO and AcONa give 7Hacetoxy-3-acetyl-2- 
inethylcliroiiione, m. 120.6"; with AlCli in PhNOi this 
gives 7-hydroxy-8-acetyl-2-melhylchfomone, m. 186-6.5". 

C. J • ^^cst 


... (V), 111. 220 2° [al^D* 47.5" 

(ale.) ; semicarbazone, m . 220 °. A c deriv. of V, 137’- 40 " ; 
semicarbazone, in. 197-200". Identical samples of V 
were isolated from dog urine. V, oxidized with H 8 SO 4 
and KsCr207 at 50 (iO", gave a mixt. of III and IV, m. 
197-200", [a 1*1? 70.8 (ale.), which on bciiling with hexane 
was all converted into IV. IV is 1x:lieved to have the 

H 


structure. 


and has U'cii shown to be 


HOC I -CH 

I MiCMc I 

H|C 1 CO 

\!/ 

Me 

an active, heart stimulant, whereas HI is without such 
action. ^T. H. Rider 

Identity of awertic acid and oleanolic acid. S. Kuwada 
and T. Matsukawa. J. Pharm. Soc. Japan S3, 680-6 
(1933).— Kariyone and Matsushima isolated a cryst. 
aidd from the root of Sweriia japonica and named it 
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swertic acid (/. Pharm. Soc. Japan No. 540, 133(1027)). 
According to them, the empirical formula is 
and it contains 3 OH groups, one of which is of an acid 
character while the other 2 arc of ale. nature. The 
present authors show that the acid is identical with olcau- 
oUc acid and has the formula Cm»H 4 «Oi as detd. by the 
prepn. of various dcrivs. Nao Uyei 

Oxidation of hydrozymethylenecamphor esters with 
ozone. John Palni6ti. Finska Kemistsamfundets Medd. 
42, — Ozonizatioii of hydroxynicthylene- 

caniphor in glacial AcOH indicates that the tendency to 
enlarge the ring structure exceeds the ketone-splitting 
tendency. P. concluclc'S that the rate of hydrolysis is 
greater for tht' formyl than for the camphor radical. 1'hc 
Me and Rt esters show no kctotie splitting. The di- 
fieroxide from hydroxymcthylcnecaniphor has two OH 
groups on the methylene C, but the esters seem to give 
the group — O.O.Cn(On)()Me. Investigations are- 
in progrcvss to det. the influence of different radicals on 
the relative rates of the ketone-splitting and ring-enlarg- 
ing tendencies. A Gennati summary is given . H . C . D. 

Preparation of camphorquinone. W. C. Kvans, J. M. 
Uidgion and J. L. Simonseii. J. Chem. Soc. 1934, 137. — 
Camphor (5 g.), 6 g. Se02 and 3 cc. Ac^O, heated 3 4 
hrs. at 14(>-5()°, give A .22 g. camphorquinone; dioxane 
may be u.sed as solvent but the yield is lower and the 
product more difficult to purify. C. J. West 

Instance of the action of air in determining the course 
of bromination. John Hannon and J. Kenner. J. 
Chem. Soc. 1934, 13S. -When dry air is allowed through 
the condenser during the interval (13.5 hrs.) lie tween the 
bromination of 2,2'-bitoIyl for 2 working days, there 
results 60% of the lelra-Br dcriv. o-Iodocyatiobenzene, 
m. 5-1 -ri®, and Cu at 275® give 2, *J*-dicyanohi phenyl ^ m. 
176 7®; this could not be converted to the dialdehyde by 
Stephen’s method (dioxime, m. 1S6--7®), C. J. West 
The condensation of o-fluorenoylbenzoic acid. A. 
Dansi and A. Sempronj. Cazz. chim. ital. 63, 681-4 
(1933). -A preliminary paper. Efforts to obtain better 
yields of o-fluorcnoylbenzoic acid (I) than previously 
reported (cf. Her. 36, 4035(1903); Monaish. 25, 1164 
(1901)) gave with the Friedel-Crufts reaction a max. of 
65% of I from ffuorene (6 g.), C«H 4 (C 0)20 (12 g.), AlCb 
(20 g.) and CSa (75 cc.) at 100“ for 9 hrs. I heated at 
300“ 20" until solid yields 100% of phi halylff uorene (II), 
red vitreous mass, which when pulverized is intense orange. 
It may have either of the following 2 const it iitions: 



which by oxidation should yield aiithraqiiiiione-2,3- 
fluorenone and aiithraquinone-l ,2-fluoronone, resp. Howr- 
ever, with CrOs oxidation proceeds further, i. II and 
CrOj in Ac«0 kept at room temp, (until a sample gives 
a yellow ppt. in water), and heated in excess water, 
yield the compd. C 2 iIl ]/)4 (III), pale yellow, ni. 259-00“, 
sol. in aq. alk. hydroxides, carbonates and biciirbonates 
(repptd. by acids), gives a reddish color in hot alk. hydro- 
.sulfiles, and also in boiling aq. NaOH and powd. Zii. 
From its NH 40 It solns., AgNO» ppls. a stable yellow Ag 
salt and cupric solns. a green ff Occident Cu salt, while 
BaCNOs)] gives no ppt. Because of its acidic character 
and its atilhraquiiione reactions. 111 has 3 possible con- 
stitutions: 3,2-Ph(n02C)C6nv(C())«Cr.H4 (IHa), 2-(r>- 
HO*CC4H4)C.Ib(CO),Ci,H4 (Hlb) or 2.1 -PhdlOaC)- 
CiiHs(CO)»C4H4 (UIc), i, €., it is either a 2-(o-carlx>xy- 
phenyl)anthraquinone or an o-pheiiylanthraquiuoiie- 
car^xylic acid. During puriiiGition of the oxidation 
product t>f n, the.e was also obtained in a few cases an 
acid, ni. 23(V-8®, which may have lieen the l-(o-carboxy- 
phenyi)antbraquiiionc, in. 236®, of Kraiulcin and Voll- 


mano (Ger. pat. 506,430, C. A. 25, 304); this would indi- 
cate that I may exist in isomeric forms. C. C. Davis 
Stereochemical atructure. VI. The isomeric (-). 
menthyl a-naphthylglyoolatea. Robert Roger and Evelyn 
R. L. Gow. /. Chem. Soc. 1934, 130 7; cf. C. A. 27, 
971.— Values are given for the rotation of ( — )a-naphthyU 
glycolic acid (1) in McsCO, CHCls, EtOH and HsO, of 
the (4-)acid in EtOH (II), of the (— )metithyl ester (III) 
of I, of II(IV) and of the i/f-acid(V) in MesCO, CaHu, 
CHCls, CSs and EtOH. I is much more /-rotatory than 
( — )maiidelic acid (VI) in McjCO; it exhibits a greater 
variance with solvent and a .similar temp, effect to VI, 
the Rupc critCTia for the 2 acids were very similar and tin- 
dispersion is very like that of I, i. e., normal and slightly 
complex. l‘lu‘ rotatory power of solns. of m varied sonu- 
what with Ihc solvent but not with the temp. Conen. 
had a slight effect in CS 2 and in CeH6; the Kiipe critcriu 
were .similar to those of the coiTe.s])ondmg ester of VI, 
except that the value for the E<ItOH solns. did not dcpait 
markedly from those for the other solns.; 1-term Dnide 
equations expressed the dispersion between X 6563-4;i5.S; 
the dispersion is normal but slightly complex. The rota- 
tory powers of IV (always -f) varied markedly with 
solvent and were also alTcctcd by temp, and conen.; 
1-term Driide equations did not express the dispersions 
and the Rupe criteria showed a certain regularity that was 
entirely lacking in tlie. corre.sponding mandclate. The 
dispersion is definitely complex but normal. While the 
rotatory powers of V in MestCO, CHCls and EtOH did not 
vary greatly, that in CSs showed a depibssion; the dis- 
])ersion may be regarded as normal and alnaxst simple. 
The rotatory power of V can be calcd. from the values of 
III and IV and agrees with that detd. expcrinien^ally tor 
the ester itself. The values from an equiniol. polii. of 
III and IV al.so agreed, as did those resulting wlien sop 
equiniol. .solns. were .supcrimpo.scd in the polarimeter, 
e. g.. ill CvSa. C. J. West 

Synthesis of nine chloroiodonaphthalenes. Robert 
W. Beattie and h'raiik C. Whitmore. J. Chem. Sot. 
1934, 50-2. — The following Cinllg derivs. were prepd. by 
the action of ICtOlI solns. of I and Nal on the correspond 
ing Hg derivs. Thus reffiixing 7.96 g. 4,l-CioH4(HgCl)- 
C1 in 100 cc, KtC)H with 5.05 g. I and 10 g. Nal in 200 er 
EtOH for 1 hr. gives 90% of l-chloro-4~iodonaphthaletie, 
111 . 54.5®. J-/ deriv., m. 89® (73%); fi~T deriv., ni. 57’ 

(70%) ; 7-7 deriv., m. 39" ((>3%) ; S-l deriv., pale yellow, 
111 . 80.5" (84%); 2-chhro-l-iodo deriv., in. l>3" ((W%); 
6’1 deriv., m. 141" (70%); 7 deriv., pale yellow, in. 

125)° (70%) ; 'S-I drriv., tn. 65.5" (71%) . C. J. West 
Constitution of the coloring matter of Lawsonia alba 
(Lam.) or Indian mehedi. Jagaraj K. Lai and Sikliib- 
husliati Dutt. J. Indian Chem, Soc. 10, 577 82(1933). 
Henna, the coloring matter of Lawsonia alba, was prefid. 
from the fresh leaves by maceration in a stone mortar, extn. 
with 5% NaHCOi and acidification with 50% H2S()4. 
Recrystn. of the pptd. material from benzene and AcM<- 
solns. yielded lawson{^{l), ni. 190" (depompn.j, 

.sol. ill alkalies and forming Ag, Na, NH 4 and Fb .salts. 
1 contains a phenolic OH group and 2 kctonic grotipiiiKs 
and 3 rields the following compds. : Ac deriv. Citll^iK. 
m. 128 9®; anilino deriv., CxiHwNOi, m. 190®; oximv, 
CxfJl’iNit^, 111 . 180"; dioxime, CioIIn^z^ht m. 2f)0 (df- 
compii.); phenylhydrazone, CxMvjtNiOir m. 229® (de- 
conipn.); nwno~Br deriv., CxMbBrOn, m. HeatiiiK 

a mixl. of the Ag salt of I with EtBr in a prcs.sure flask 
on the steam bath for 4 lirs. gave the Et ether, 111 . 126-7 ". 
1 was boiled with AcaO undert reflux and Zn dust was 
gradually added until the solii. was decolorized, with the 
formation of triacetyldihydrolawsone, CxJLiih, ni. 134.5 . 
The distil, of I with Zn dust in a current of H gave an al- 
most quant, yield of CioHg and oxidation of 1 with alk. 
KMn 04 produced only phtlialic acid. I was cympled 
with diazotized PhNHg to give a small quantity of bensene- 
azolawsone in scarlet needles ni. above 305". ^ By ctiiij- 
parison with the work of Tommasi (C. A. 14, 3054) it 
proiiable. that the Indian and European varieties 
lawsonia contain the same coloring matter 
identity of I with 2-hydroxy-a-naphthoquinonc (D) 
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bL*c*n demonstrated by a direct comparison of 1 and its 
(lerivs. with the synthetically prepd. H and its correspond- 
ing derivs, C. R. Addinall 

preparation of naphthoalyril from S-bromo-l-naphOioic 
acid. H. Gordon Rule and Robert R. H. Brown. /. 
Cfieni, Soc, 1934, 137. --8-Bromo-l -naphthoic acid (20 g.) 
ill 300 cc. coned. NH 4 OH contg. 0.4 g. Cu bronze, S g. 
NH 4 NO. and 0.4 g. KCIO,, heated at 130-4K)® for I hr., 
gives 82% of naphthostyril, ra. 181*; in open vessels the 
yields were 52-67%; without NH 4 NOa and KaOs the 
yield was 15% less. - C. J. West 

Aryl aelenohalides. IV. 1-Anthraquinonyl seleno- 
halides and the l-anthraquinoneaelenenic acid. Otto 
Heliaghei and Wilhelm Mtiller. Ber. 67B, 105-8(1934); 
cf. C, A , 27, 4785. — ^The intensive colors observed in 
ri-actions of caustic alkali with nitrophcnyl selenohalidcs 
lire caused by alkali salts nitrated arylselenenic acids. 
I'lie arylselenenic acids could not be pnqid. However 
sc'lcnenic acids of the anlhraquinone series were isolated 
tioni anthraquinonyl selenohalidcs. Di~l •^inthraguinonyl 
(iiselenule (I) was prerul. with good yield from 1-chlciro- 
uiilhraquinonc and NasSe 2 . Five g. I and 0.5 cc. Br in 
.')() cc. CHCli^ yield I -anthraquinonyl selenobromitle ( 11 ), 
III. 217'. The corresponding tribromide could not be 
|)U‘pd. I-- Anthraquinonyl selenotrichloride (HI), prepd. 

from I and Cl or SOsCls in AcOH, in. 203", dccompg. in 
air. Anthraquinonyl selenochtoride (IV), prepd. (a) 
from I and the theoretical amt. Cl, or (b) by heating HI 
ill CHCI 9 and acetone, ni. 220*. Addii. of Cl or SOt- 
L'b yields HI agafti. HI sapond. with HyO or caustic alkali 
yirlds l-anthraquinoneselevmic add (V), C 14 H 7 OSSCOOH. 
Halides and Zu dust in indifTerent solvents form I. Ph- 
NMe«, tjoiled in Kt 20 with the calcd. amt. of U, yields i- 
anthraquinonyl 4-dimethylamidophenyl selenide, recrystd. 
fioni Ac(.)H, docs not m. below 270*. One g. U, boiled 
in ubs. ICtsO with the calcd. amt. PhMgBr, gives l^anthra- 
(juiHonyl Ph selenide, ni. 178*. II or IV, iKiiled with an 
Lveess of AgOAc in McOH, gives l-anthraquinoneselenenic 
mid (VI), Ci 4 H 702 SeOH, which dws not ni. below 250". 
Oxidizing agents change VI into V. A. E. Ocitlich 
Oxidative destruction of 1,9-benzanthrone. G. Cbar- 
iiii’ and Elisa Ghigi. (Jazz, chim . ital. 63, 685-97 ( 1933) . - 
Ikraiisc.* of the importance of knowing the position of 
substituents in (he tienzeiie group of lH:nzatithroncs, 
attempts were made to develop a method which would 
the anthraquinone residue and yet leave intact the 
benzene nucleus. It was at first hoped to weaken the 
bfii/ene nucleus by introducing a NO 2 group, reducing it to 
an NHt group, and then by mild oxidizing agents to open 
and preserve the chain from the. benzene group, which 
should end with a CO group. However, the results 
oliiaiiiftl with 6 s-l-aiiiiiiobcnzanthrone (I) were not en- 
roiiraging, for prolonged heating of I in alk. KMn 04 
and purification by acidiheatiun with HCl ppts. ai^hra- 
oiiinoiic- 1 -carboxylic aci/1 (H); Ba salt, C^HnOaHa. 
Ihr acid liquor from the prepn. of II yields, on extn. with 
I i-t)’, a very small quantity of an dcid, ni. 180-5* (dc- 
minpii.), 'which does not contain N and docs not give 
with Zii and NaOH a reaction for anthraquinone derivs. 
I^iobably in alk. medium there is hydrolysis of tlic NHa 
<•> OH and oxidation to a hydroxydiphenylketotrirar- 
boxylic acid, because the. product is similar to an acid 
If Mim'd by the oxidation of trinicthyleneoxyphenau^rcue 
(III/. In view of the fact that the hydrogenation of 
to tetralin renders it far mort? sensitive to oxidation 
by KMn04, an attempt was made to break down HI by 
Rnidual oxidation, since its resistance should be corre- 
•'^pf^ndingly less than that of benzanthrone. HI in alk. 
K.Mii 04 , heated at 8^90* (in a tin-lined vc.ssel) andacidi- 
fnd. yields a small quantity of H and 2* ,3~dimrhoxy^ 
fdphe.nyl~2^glyoxylic acid {o^carboxyphenylphthalonic acid), 
H(^ 2 CC.H 4 C(iH,(C 0 C 02 H)C 02 H (IV), ni. 230* (de- 
^•‘•inpii.), turns blue litmus a strong red, decomps, carbon- 
iites; tri^Na salt, CicHtOtNoi; Ba salt, (CieHiOT)sBai.- 
IV is oxidized by acidic KMn 04 , by the method of 
Hciiiiques {Ber. 21, 1607(1888)), with evolution of COa to 
^•iplicnyl~2, 3, 2 'tricarboxylic acid, (H 02 C)*CiiH 2 CiTl 4 C 02 H, 
195 6® (decotnpn.). Prolonged heating of bcti- 


'i zanthrone (V) in alk. KMn 04 in a glass vessel gives no 
reaction, but in a Sn-lincd Cu vessel at 80-90* there are 
obtained, after 36 hrs., 30% of IV, 3-5% of H, and 15% of 
unaltered V. With ale. i^HNNH 2 , FV gives a phmyl- 
hydrazone, HOiCCtH 4 CiHi(COtH)C( :NNHPh)C 02 H, 
yellow, m. 160* (dccompn.). With HONHs.HCl in aq. 

Na 2 CO|, IV gives an oxime anhydride, HO 2 C 612 H 7 .C' 

^ (CO 2 H):N. 0 .C 0 , straw-colored, m. 250* (decompn.); 
mono-Na salt, CieHioOrNNa, ni. 270® (decompn.). 
With semicarbazidc-HCl and KOAc in dil. MeOH, IV 
give.sa 5 mtV»r 5 o 5 <)»<s, H 02 CCeHiC 6 H 2 (C 02 H)C( : NNHCO- 
NH 2 )C 02 H, straw -colorc'd, iii. 220* (decompn.). Distn. 
of a mixt. of IV and C^(OH )2 and steam distn. of 
the oil yields Phs, while distn. of IV with powd. Zii and 
steam distn. of the oil yields fluorene. At 230-40*, TV 

3 evolves CGi and leaves a residue which yields an EtiO-.sol. 
dicarboxylic acid (6.2 g. from 8 g. of IV), decomps, cor- 
lH>iiatcs. The EttO-insol. residue extd. with CoHs yield.s a 
substance which is sol. in boiling alk. carbonates and in. 
approx. 240*. The EtfO' insol. residue ra. around 300* 
(decompn.) and is sol. in cold alk. carbonates. All these 
decompn. products arc to be studied further. IV and 
exetiss coned. HsS 04 , healed at 150-fK)*, evolve CO, and 
SO 2 and yield J ,5-fluorenonedicarboxylic add (VI), fonned 

^ by nitation through 180* of its axis of union of one of the 
C«H 4 nuclei and eliniination of water. It is red and m . 295 - 
9* (decompn.). VI on distn. yields fluorenone and an 
uiiideiiLiried acidic substance, pale yellow, m. 185°, proba- 
bly a mixt. of 2 isomers formed from VI by elimination of 
CO, viz., 1 - and 5-fluorononecarboxylic acids (VII and 
VUI), with VH predominating, since the oxime of the 
mixt. m. 216* (the oxime of VII m. 230*, that of VHI m. 

5 2fkl*). On dislu. with powd. Zn, VI yields fluorctie. 
Ale. VI, HONH 2 HCI and Na 2 CO,. refluxed, yields 011 
purilicatioii by 11C1 and Na 2 C 02 an oxime, CibH 90 iiN, 
yellowish, m. 295-3lX)° (to a black liquid). VI and ale. 
H 1 HNNH 2 . refluxed. fonri l\icphenylhydrazone,C%{f\\AO^at 
red, decoiiipg. at 240* to the pyridaziiione (IX) , m. 294-5*. 




It Is also formed by refluxing VI in a mixt . of AcOH and 
Ac 20 . I'hc new method of oxidative destiuction leaves 

^ intact the benzene nucleus of V, and thus explains the 
structure not only of derivs. of V in the benzene nucleus 
(imiK>riant from the tech. poiuL of view), the constitution 
of which has been uncertain, but also of condensation 
compds. of V derivs. of the dibenzan throne and isodiben- 
zanthroiic types. 'Hie method also makes possible the 
prepn. of important new derivs. of Ph, and of fluorene. 

C. C. Davis 

o Nuclear hydrogenation of furan with osmium catalyst. 
N. D. ZelinskiY and N. 1. Shulkin. Compt. rend. acad. set. 
U,R. S. S. [N. S.l, 1933,60 3(in German 64-5) .—Hydro- 
genation of furan and its derivs. in the vapor phase with Ni 
catalysts opens the ring and forms ales, and satd. hydro- 
carbons. At high pressures the ring is reduced with 
difliculty. Cu is not a suitable catalyst for nuclear reduc- 
tion . With Pt02 ale. furfural has been previously reduced 
to tctrahydrofuriuryl ale. accompanied by pentane-1 ,2- 

9 diol, pentane- 1,5-diol and pentan-l-ol. With the aid of 
of Pd-cbarcoal C4H1OCH2OH has been reduced to C 4 HT- 
OCHiOH. .Below 100* 20% Pt-activated charcoal or 
19% Pt-asb^tos have very little effect on sylvan (I) in the 
vapor phase. A 4-fold repetition at J60* over 20% Pt- 
charcoal gave a mixt. of tetrahydrofuran, tetrahydrosyl- 
van, butan- 2 -ol and penlan- 2 -ol._ Furfii^ wfe con- 
verted 

into 


ttUU IfClIUtIt-A-IU. A'UJItUCU wil- 

ed according to the method of Wolff (C. A. 7, 790) 
I, whicli after distn. gave CiHbO, brci fW 4*, dj® 
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0.9130, ffl? 1.4341, M. R. 23.80 (calcd. 23.41). I was 
vaporized at 80-'2'* and carried at the rate of 4-5 drops per 
min. in a stream of H over a 25-cni . layer of loosely packed 
25% Os-asbestos in an 8-inm. glass tube. The reduced 
material was collected in a chilled receiver. It showed 
little change of n on a repetiliou of the reduction process. 
The product after distn. over Na gave tetrahydrosyivan, 
CoHioO, b74s d-« 0.8552, 1.4072, M.R. 24.73 

(calcd. 24.78). Thus Os is a unique catalyst for the 
smooth hydrrigciiatiun of furan derivs. in the vapor phase 
without ring cleavage. C. R. Addinall 

. Red dyes from indolenine alkyl iodides. Elisa Ghigi. 
Goss. chim. Ual. 63, 098- 701 (1933). — A further contribu- 
tion to the work of Rlanchcr and G. {Rend, accad. set. ist. 
Bolo/ina, May 20, 1928), who showed that Konig (C. A. 
18, 215^1) was wrong in concluding that 2-niethyl-l- 
cthylindolc is formed by the action of Mel on 2-nicthyl- 
iiidole. KlaCHAe, PhHNMH2 and anhyd. EtjO condense 
directly to 3,3-diethyl-2-ine.thylindolcnine (I). The Mel 
dcriv. of I, HC(OEl)s (II) and Ac20, refluxed, yield the 

r*- 1 

corresponding indocyanine, McN •CoH4*CEti‘C : CHCH : - 

CMC ;NMc 1C(H4 (!eu, violet reflection, ni. 271 ••. Like- 
wise the EtI deriv. of I, 11 and AC2O. refluxed, yield the 

I 1 

corresponding indocyanine, Et N •C«Il4’C£t2C : CHCH : - 

I 

CHC:NEtl'C«H4‘CKl2, intense red with steel reflection, 
m. 293 “4®. The. Mel deriv. of 3-ethyl -3-methyl -2- 
mcthylindolenine, II and AC2O, refluxed, yield the corre- 
sponding indocyanine, McN •C6H4 CMeEl C : CHCH : CH- 

C:NMeI‘C«H4*CMeEt, violet reflection, ni. 254®. Like- 
wise the McI deriv. of 3-phenyl-3-mcthyl-2-nicthyl- 
iiidolenitic, II and AcuO, refluxed, yield the corres|Kiiid- 

iiig indocyanine, McN^.H4 CPhMe C : CHCH : CH- 

(i: : NMel C.H«-^PhMc, violet , tn . 272" . As found in the 
earlier expts., alkyl and aryl groups in the 3-position of 
indolenine have a batlujchroniie cITeet, and the higher the 
mol. wt. of the group the more pronounced is the effect. 
Among these' new compels., the color depends upon the 
pre.sence in the indolenine of a Me group in the 2-positioii, 
since attempts to prep, a dye from the Mel deriv. of 3,3- 
dimethyl-2-ethyliiidoicnine were tiiisucecssftil, and gave an 
intense violet substance which dyed wool a light violet, but 
which could not be obtained in cryst . form, as with the dye 
prepd. from the HI derivs. of 9,1 l-dinicthylcarbazolciiiiie. 

C, C. Davis 

CondeiuHition of isatin with phenyl esters of fatty acids. 
Shigenoliu Inagaki and Taro Nakato. J. Pharm. Soc. 
Japan 53, 719-27(1933). — 'Hie best condition for the 
eondcasation of isatin and Ph esters of fatty acids is the 
simultaneous use of P2OB and coned. H2SO4 and heating 
the reaction mixt. at 85-tM)® for 8 hrs. By this method 
besides his{acetoxypkenyl)isatin, the following new 
conipds. were obtained: his{propionoxyphenyl)isaiin, m. 
192-^®, and dihuiylhis{hutyroxyphenyl)isatin, 111. 148-'9®. 
The yield decreases as the no. of C atoms of the fatty 
acid increases. Nao Uyei 

Tfllflienylisatin. I. Synthesis and oxidation of di- 
phenylisatin. Shigenobu Inagaki. J. Pharm. Soc. Japan 
53, 686-78(1933).— Bacyer {Bet. 12, 1310(1879); 18, 
2637(1885)) has shown that isatin (I) combines with 2 
mds. each of PhOH, PhMe or PhNMe2; he did not give 
conclusive evidence of the point of linkage but assumed 
it was position 3 of the indole ring, since reduction of 1 
gives hydroxyindole. Sen {C. A. 19, 2190) stated that 
PhOU combines with I at fx>sition 2 when ZnCb is used as 
the condensing agent. I. has cleared up this point as 
fc^ws: Hantzsch's 3,3-dichloroisatin (II) was condensed 
with pjiOH, PhQMe, o-HOCeHiMe or PhOAc and the 
resulting products were compared with already known 
compds. It was found that these products were identical 
wHh products obtaituvl hy the use of H2SO4 as cniiden.siitg 


agents showing Baeyer's assumption was correct, n 
PhH and AlCla gave dipkenylisaHn (III)^ needles, ni. 230- 
1®. Ae derw., platelets, m. 176-7®. Oxidation of III 
with CrOk in Ac^U gave diphenylisatoic anhydride, needles 
m. 239-^® (IV). IV dissolves in coned. H2^4 with' 
orange color evolution of COt. On pooring into a large 
amt. of HtO, it gives a colorless soln. from which o-amifw^ 
triphenylcarbinol (V),m. 121®. was obtained. Reduction 
of V with Zn dust gave acetylaminotriphenyimethane. U 
Study of dianisoloisatin and the constitution of diphenoL 
isatin. Ibid. 698-718. — Baeyer obtained dianisolcisatin 
(I), m. 65®, from isatin (11) and PhOMc in coned. H2S()«. 
Got. pat. 462,.527 makes 1, m. 117-18®, from diphenoll 
isatin (III) and MetSOi. But no one has established the 
exact praition of MeO groups in I. There is a posstbiluy 
of forming 3 different isomers. In order to det. the exact 
structure, this work was carried out. U and PhOMc in 
AeOH and H2SO4 gave 4 products, (a) m. 157®, (h) 
322 4®, (c) m. 98r-117® and (d) ni. 165®. The iiiuin 
product (IV), m. 157® and had tendency to crystallize 
with the solvent. Elementary analysis showed this 
eoinpd. to be identical with I. Ac deriv., m. 153®. in 
and Mel gave a mono-Me dcriv. m. 149-5Q®, which was 
identical with trimethyldiphenolisatin (V) obtained from 
HI and MeiS04. Therefore, the OH i^oups of III and the 
MeO groups of I arc in the same positions. In order tu 
det. the exact structure, I was oxidized with CrCh in 
AcOH. A compd. m. 202® (V) was obtained which gave 
a red soln. with coned. HtSOi with evolution of CO2. On 
pouring the latter soln. into H20» a colorRss soln.,. resulted, 
which on addii. of NaOH gave diphenylisatoic anhydride 
(VI), in. 103®. Ac dcriv. m. 174®. From this it is 
a.ssumed that VI must be one of the following : 

(VII); 2-amino-2* ,2^ • (Vm); or 2-amiho-2',4''- 
dimethoxytripkenylcarhinol (DC). These new 'coiiipds. 
have been synthe.sizcd by the method of Baeyer and Bassi'i 
(Ber. 37, 3192). p-lC.H40Me and o-H2NCBH4CO,Me in 
presence of Mg in ether gave VII, m. 10.3®, which was also 
obtained from 6-I(^H40Me and 2-amino-4'-meihoxy- 
iK'nzophenonc (X), 0-IC«H4OMe and o-H 2 NCiiH 4C()2 Ml' 
gave Vni, m. 181-2®, which gives a greenish blue soln. 
with coiicd. H8SO4. Ac deriv. ni. 229”. X and rt-ICJL 
OMe gave IX, m. 170-1®, which gave a red soln. with 
coned. II2SO4. Ac deriv., 111. 19.'>-6®. Thus it is shown 
VI and VII are identical; the tnixed m. p. was also KKT. 
This shows that IV is -dimeihoxydiphenyl)isatin, 

and III, ra. 2(59”, is the 4* ,4’* -di^IlO compd. Ill and ffdJj 
gave 2-aminp-4'-hydroxyben7.ophciionc, m. 1(55®, and 
a-H,NC.H4C02H. Nao Uyei 

Tautomerism of pyrazoles. 1C. v. Auwers. Ann. 508, 
.51-8(1933).— 3-Phenylpyrazole, d;" « 1.10.37 II4.20.3V,. 
in quinoline), w*** ® 1.(11947, 1.62789, 1. (550 10 for «, lie 
and ^(;6-Me deriv., dj® ’ 1 .05166 (11.1.33%), »"® ^ l.tllOTJ, 
1.625fio, 1.(54732; Me 3-phenylpyrazoIe-.5-earlKixvlale, 
dl® * 1.1085 (10.315%), SI,' « * 1 .(51721, 1.(52.570, 

1.(54774; 1-Mc deriv., d'^ " 1.1090 (16.19%). n” ■ 
1.61294, 1.(52139, l.fW307; Me l-elhyl-5-phrfiylpyrazoIe' 
3-carl)oxylate, di® ‘ 1.1038 (13.202%), l.(il(KK5. 

1.61925, 1.64036. The struclure of the pyrazole deriv.N. 
is discussed from the .spectrochem. view; the. idea of thf 
equivalence of the 3- and 5-positintis is no longer tenable: 
like other substances capable of tautomerism, the patviii 
pyrazoles are mixts. of isomers, though in some cast's iln-y 
may be practically homogeneous. Other phys. inellmds 
must be applied to the problem for the final solti. 

C. J. W 

Reduction of 2-methyliBiidnzole-4,5-dicarboxylic acid. 
(Synthesis of 2-methyl-5-hydrozymethyliinidazole-4-ctf 
boxylic acid.) Y. Tamaniashi. J. Pharm. Soc. Japan 53, 
664^(1933). — tried to reduce 2-mcthylimidazole-4|.»' 
dicar boxylic acid by various methods. The reduction 
was not .successful with the acid or its ester. With the 
monochloride, the reduction with Sn and HCl ^ve2- 
methyl-5-hydroxymethylimidazolc-4-carboxylic acid. 

Nao Uyei 

SpontaneouB resolution of a racemic compound (bisti* 
dine monohydrochloride). R. Dwtchiiisky. Chmidry 
industry 1934, 16; cf. C.A. 22, 2360. -By fraelnnw' 
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i-rystn. of a inixt. of pure I- and df-iiisUdine-HCl from 1.5 1 
l>arU of HiO, tlw d>iaoiner was produced as follows: (a) 
On rapidly cooling the hoi soln. to 20®, then rapidly 
altering, crystals of more or less optically pure j-histidiue- 
llCl (I) were sepd. (b) By adding EtOH and EtiO to the 
filtrate and further cooling to 0®, almost pure d/-salt (II) 
was obtained, (c) On coneg. the mother liquor and 
ircaiing as in (a) almost optically pure d-histidine-HCl 
(III) was deposited, (d) The filtrate when treated as in ^ 
(h) gave n. A mixt. of 660 g. of II and 340 g. of I gave ^ 
.|(M) g. of n, laJi? — 38-9..5®, r40 g. of H, MV 0®. and 
.1<; g. of m, |oH? 38-0.s*>®.^ II corresponds to the fonnula 
Cr,H9NaOj.HCl.2HaO, while the optically active salts fix 
only 1 mol. of HjO. Accordingly II sccnis to be a racemate 
not an exl(*mally conipcnsaled inixt. It is now possi- 
ble to prep, large quant it ie9*«f III previously only avadablc 
by l»iol. methods or by combination with optically active 
substances. C. R. Addinall 3 

Naphthothiazole series. 11. The methylatlon of 1- 
anilino-or-naphthofhiazole and of 1-p-bromoanilino-a- 
naphfhothiazole. The aromatic character of the hetero- 
cyclic nucleus in a-naphthothiazoles. Mahmudiir Ra- 
haniti Chowdnury, Ranchhodji Dajibhai Desai and Robert 
b. Hunter. J. Indian Chem, Soc. 10, 637-42(193.3); 
if. C. A, 24, 4036. — Oil inelhylatum, 1 -aniino-u-naphlho- 
ihiazole reacts exclusively in the amino phase (cf . C. A . 
23, 835, for mechanism), yielding 1 -iniino-2-methyl-l ,2- ^ 
ilibydro-»-naphlhothiazole, unaccompanied by any de- 
tcctiible quatitit>>of the isomeric met hylamino-a-naphlho- 
iliia/ole. In the lienzothiazolc scries, the reactivity of 
tlu' ainidinc system is also almost, entirely in favor of the 
iiiniiiolhiazolc phase. Tlie inlrodiietinn of a conjugated 
MilKlituent as in I -anilinobeiizolhiazole forms a system 
which, on niethylation, yields a mixt. of both isomers 
[C. A. 25, 103). To exam, the effect of substitution in 5 
ihf NHa group on the reactivity of the semicyelic aniidine 
i!ii: methylalioti of l-^nilino^a-^aphtholhiazole (I), m. 
:'11"12", prepd. by the coiidctisalion of l-chloro-a-naph- 
iliothiazole (II) and PhNHgi was investigated. I reacted 
cdinpletcly in the amino phase, yielding 1 •phenylimino-2* 
metliyl-J /J‘dihydro-a-naphthothiazole, m. 182® {picraU^ m. 
1US°), and no trace of the isomeric J-phenylmethylamino- 
nafiliHiothiazole [picrate, m. 184®), synthesized from II and 
I’liNlIMe. Since, the attraction of the Ph nucleus for the 6 
rr./^-(t()iible lK>nd in I is evidently insufficient to overwme 
ilu‘ effect of internal aromatic conjugation of the hetero- 
I'velic ring 1-p-bromoaniltiio-a-naphthothiazole, ni. 256®, 
nielliylatcd. The amino form gave exclusively i-p- 
t>^oniitphenylimifio-*J-methyl - / , :i-dihydro-a-napkthaihiazole, 

111. 182”. No trace of the isomeric J -p^romophenyl- 
fuethylaniino^-miphtholhiasole, m. 245®, prepd. from 
MtrChll4NHMe and II, was found. The behavior of _ 
(111- 1-umino-cv-naphthothiazoles resembles that of, the ^ 
simple aiuitunhiazoles much more closely than (hat of the 
l-wniinobciizolhiazoles aiicl the heterocyclic nucleus in or- 
luipfiihnthiazolc is evidently more an*Tiiatic than in benzo- 
ilii:i/ole. The. loss of aromatic character by the thiazole 
niK'li'us on combination witli the benzene ring as in benzo- 
ilha/olc may be compensated for by the pre.sence of a 2nd 
iusi'd arotriatic nucleus as in a-naphthotliiazolc. 

C. R. A. 8 

Comparison of the directive powers of elements having 
consecutive atomic numbers. VI. Examination of fur- 
ther possible comparative cases and conclusions. Catha- 
ruh- (\ Le Fdvre, Raymond J. W. Le F^vre and John 
iVarson. /. Chem, .Sflc. 4934, 37 43; cf. C. A. 27, 
-A satisfactory cxpil. comparison of an oxonium salt 
jdiii un NH4 sail is impracticable.. The »i-dircctive 
inlliiciice of O in the onium condition has been demon- 
!>iratid most clearly in the cases of 2-pheiiyl-, 2-phcnyl-3- ^ 
«s‘thyl- and 2-^-tolyl-benzopyrylium perchlorates and 
-.■l.ti-iripheiiylpyrylium (XTchloratc. The contrast bc^ 
the activating effect of bivalent O and the deacti- 
vjiiing effect of “quadrivalent" O was demonstrated by 
Hk* observations that U) xanthyliuni salts were not ni- 
tralcd under conditions which adequately sufficed to di- 
nitrair xauthone and (b) 9-phenylxanthyliiim salts 
""•hi went rnono-/»-nitration in the pA*\i group only. 


Qual. indications were that oxonium O forms a .stronger 
deactivating pos. pole than docs ammonium N (when this 
element is covalently bound to a Me group, as in all the 
expts.). Dry HQ passed through a soln. of propio- 
phenoiic (I), saticylaldehyde (II) and HC10« gives 
phenyl^S-methylbensopyrylium perMoraUt orange, m. 174 - 
7®; nitration gives the m^nUrophenyl deriv,, yellow, ni. 
2484)®, also obtained from m-nitropropiophenone. I, 
isatin and 30% NaOH, heated 8 hrs., give 2-phenyl-3- 
melhylquinoUne, in. 50®; methiodide, m. 215®; mMo^ 
picrate, yellow, in. 169-70® ; its nitration was not studied. 
PhCH«Ac, I and piperidine give 'Jt-hydroxy^^phenylstyryl 
Me ketone, m. 180-1®, ring closure of which could not be 
effected; S-phenyl-2-methylbenzopyryUum perchlorate, m. 
189-91®. was prepd. from PhCHaAc, U, HCIO4 and HCl 
in EtjtO; attempted nitration gave only block masses. 
2,l-C,oH«(OH)CHO (HI), PliAc and IICIO4 in Et,0, 
satd. with HCl, give 2-phenyl~a-naphthopyrylium per^ 
chlorate, yellow, m. 216-20®; U appears to be inferior to 
III in reactivity, as judged from the reaction with PhAc. 
PhCHjAc and isatin give 3-phenyl-2-tt]ethylquiiiolinc-4- 
carhnxylic acid, m. above 250®; distn. with lime gives 3- 
phenyl-2-melhylquinoline, whose picrate, yellow, m. 170* 
5®. II and p-MeCJI^Ac give salicylidene-4-methylaceto- 
phenone, yellow, m. 1584)®; HCl in AcOH gives 2-p^ 
tolyUjenzopyrylium perchlorate, yellow, m. 148 50®; nitra- 
tion gives 3'~nitrO‘2‘phenyl-4'~methylbenzopyryliuin per* 
chlorate, m. 2(M>-5®, also synthesized from 4,3-Mc(02N)- 
C6HtAc. ^-MeCeltiAc and isatin, after distn. with lime, 
give 2-p-tolylquinoline, pale yellow, in. 82-3®; the metho* 
sulfate 111. 158-9®; the. methopicrate m. 1.57-8®; the m- 
NOi deriv, 111. 192 4°. 2 '-Hydroxy-2-slyrylbcnzopyryl- 
iuni perchlorate gives a di*NO^ compd,, chtx:olalc -brown, 
which could not be crysld. without apparent dccompu. 
Quinaldiiic inelhopicrate gives alx>ut 75% of a f»*NOs 
compd,, m. 148-50®; the synthetic product m. J49 51®. 
2-(>-IIydn)xystyryl-3-niethylbeiizopyrylium perchlorate 
gives a di-NOi compd,, dccomps. atiove 150®. Consider- 
able oxidation alway.s occurs when the nitration of benzo- 
pyiylium fcrrichloridc is attempted, small yields only of 
nitrosalicylic acid being isolated. 5-Nitrosalicylaldehyde 
and PhAc give 6*nUro*2~phenylhenzopyrylium perchlorate, 
red, which cannot be rccrysld.; the 3-nitrosalicylalde- 
liydc appears lo give i{*nitro-2’-k^roxychalcone, yellow, 111. 
168-4®. C. J. West 

Cyclic compounds containing a carbonyl group. A 
mechanism for the formation of pyrylium salts from 1 , 5 - 
dlketones. C. V. H. Allen and II. K. Sallans. Can, J, 
Research 9, 574-82(1933) ; cf. C. A, 27, 5071 .• -An EtOH 

soln. of NaOH, CH*.(CH,)4.CO and BzCH:CHPh (I) on 
standing gives 2*phenacylhenzykyclnhexanone (II), white, 
III. 149® {dioxime, white, m. 186®). A trimol. compd, 
C«6H2402, in, 167-8®, forms in the abst:ncc of solvent with 
NaOKt. Similarly thcu-c is produced 2*(4*chloropkenacyl* 
benzyl) cyclohexanone, white, ni. 1254>®, and H*Me homo* 
log, while, m. 155-6®. II refluxed with HsNOH.UCl in 
EtOH or the dioxime of II in CeHn with HCl gives 
lelrahydro*2,4-diphenylqHinoline as a gum {picrate, yellow, 
ra. 196®). Excess of H2NOH with jihenacylbcnizyian- 
throne (HI) (the addii. product of I and anlhrone) gives 
only a monoxime, in. 144-5®, but IH in the Grignard ma- 
chine consumes 2 inols. of reagent without evolution of gas, 
indicating a diketone. H in EtOH and coned. H2SO4 is 
dehydrated lo 2 stercoisoincric forms of bicyclo\:i,1.3]*2,4* 
diphenyl*9-keto*4*nonene (IV), m. 143® and 151®. The 
lower-melting isomer gives the oxime, m. 156®, and in the 
Grignard machine consumes 1 mol. of reagent to give 
bicydo [3,1 ,3\ - 2,4 - diphenyl*9*meihyl*9*hydroxy*4*nonene 
(V), m. 147®. IV docs not lose the CO bridge on healing 
in contrast to the behavior of other compds. of a similar 
ring s)^tem. H in CHCla and abs. McOH with HBr gives 
2,4 - diphenyl*2-methoxyhexahydrobenzopyran (VI) , m . 

171®. n vdth HsS 04, or any mineral acid or anhvd. Cu- 
SO4, alsd gives VI. None of the other addn. products nor 
several other previously known 1,5-dikctones give a Me 
ether similar to The addn. product of I and nienthone 
prepd. liy Stohlx* (cf. C. A, 7, .31.30) is represented best 
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by Vn since it gives only a inunoximc, consumes 2 mds. 
of Grignard reagent, and evolves 1 mol. of gas. The 1,5- 
diketoncs studM undergo ring closun*. to produce pyrylium 
salts of which those coutg. a metal are made from the 
ketone and the metal cliloride in AC 2 O, and the perchlorates 
are made by the addn. of HCIO4 to a suspension of the 
diketone in AcsO and abs. Kt^O. SnCb and SbCU can 
replace FeCb in the ferrichlorides. The Sn compd. is an 
addn. product of an acetate, but the Fc and Sb compds. are 
addns. of 1 mol. of the tnelal chloride to the chloride of the 

cyclic dcriv. H, B7,CH»CHPh£H.CHMe.(CHj),.CO 

(Vni) and «*CII,CHPh£ir(CH,),.do (Et), give, resp., 
the ferrichlorides: CnHitOFcCU, yellow, m. Hil°; 
HjiOFeCh, yellow, m. and CwHiTOFeCb, brown, 

111 . 12()^ 11, Vra, IX, and /»-PhC*H 4 CO(CH 2 ) 2 CHPhBz 
(XI) give, resp., the perchlorates: (^iH]«0|Cl, yellow, in. 
214**; CMHatOiCl, orange-yellow, m. 21^1“; CaaHnO^Cl. 
yellow, m. 24(»® (decompn.) ; CsiHsiOsCl, yellow, ni. 258®. 
II, Vni, Hi, BzCHsCHPhCHiBz (X) , and IQ give, resp., the 
A'» salts: CssH 220 «SnCl 4 , yellow-orange, 111 . 14^3®; 

O 1 S 11 CI 4 , yellow, ni. Ki5®; CsiHaoOaSnCb, brown, ni. HU®; 
CttHioOiSnCU, yellow, m. 205®; CaiHuOaSnCU. orange, 
m . 206® . X and XI give , resp . , the Sb salts: CuH irClSbCU, 
brown, m. 220 ® (decompn.); CatH 2 i 08 hClA, brown, m. 
232® (decompn.). 11 and VI with FeCU and AcsO give 
the same fcrrichloride. A plausible mechanism for the 
formation of pyrylium salts from 1,5-dikctoncs is given. 

PhCH.CH,.C(OH)Ph 

(!:h.co . ^ciiMcj 

mc<!:h.ch,.(!:h, 

(VH) 

R. H. Sundin 

Synthesis of brazilintc acid. Jnanciidru N. Ray, San- 
tokh S. Silooja and l*rctn R. Wadha. 7. Imlian Chew, 
Soc. 10, 6l7-20( 1023) . — The condensation of Et incthoxy- 
phenoxypropionate with veratroyl chloride in the presence 
of AlCls takes place with extrusion of the side chain carry- 
ing the ester grouping and the consequent forinaticm of 
:i^ydroxy~4,4 ' ,5 * drimethoxyhenzophenone (I) , 
m. 141®, together with a small amt. of the isomeric 4- 
hydroxy-2,4\5^~trimethoxybenzophertone (11), in. 17,5®. 
Treatment of fff-Mc.()C«H 40 H and veratroyl chloridr- in 
PhNOa with AlCla also gave I and 11 in almost equal 
quantities. The resp. structures were as.sigticd after 
consideration of the h'eCli color reactions of the 2 ketones. 
I was converted by nitration, reduction, rephiccment of the 
Nils group by CN and hydrolysis of the nitrile to 2- 
liydroxy-4,4',5'-trimethoxyl)em^lbenzoic acid (HI), 111 . 
2t)2®, previously prepd. by Perkin and Robinson ( C. A. 2, 
1968) by condensing hemipinic anhydride with w-C«H 4 - 
(OMe)j. A sola, of 1 g. of I in 1,5 cc. AcOH on 
treatnient with a mixt. of coned. HsSOh and HNOi at 48 
52® for 2 hrs. gave. 2-hydroxy~4,4\r/-trimelhoxy-2’nitro- 
henzophenone, 111 . 211®, reduced by SnCU and HCl to 
the 2 -amino deriv.-HCl, m. 240®, converted by treatment 
with 1% NaNOi and pota.s.sium euprocyanide to the corre- 
sponding cyana compd, m. 152-4®, hydrolyzed by ale. KOH 
to in. The condensation of III with ClCH-iCOjH in alk. 
soln. yielded brazilinic acid (IV) Cx^HttOr, m. 209®, de- 
veloping the characteristic red color with coned. H 1 SO 4 . 
IV is identical with the natural brazilinic acid and with the 
synthetic acid prepd. by refluxing a mixt. of the above 
cyano compd. and ClCHiCOsH in alk. soln. for 7 hrs., 
acidifying and crystg. from hot dil. AcOH. C. R. A. 

Cyanine dyes. VI. Thia-, fhiazolo-, oza- and imido- 
cyonines. Terutaro Ogata. Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 
9,602-5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1631 .— m, iV,iV'-Trimethyl- 
bcnzimidazole iodide, CltCCHO and EtONa give 13% of 
\2^'-letramethyUrimethinimidocyanine iodide, orange- 
red, tn. 303®, sensitizing max 530 m/w* l*Methylbcnzo- 
thiazole-Ktl (I) and propenediatiil (II) with piperidine 
give (il'>;i of J,l^-dielhylpeniamethinethiocyanine iodide. 
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green with metallic luster, m. 253® (decompn.), 700 nu, 
M*Mcthylthiazole-MeI (HI) and II give 6% of 
dmetkylperUametJUnelkiazolocyanine iodide, steel-blue, in. 
215® (decompn.), 600 /iM- a,M-Dimethylthiazolc-MeI (IVi 
and II give 24% of l,l*,5,3*-telrameth^penUimethinet}m~ 
ztdocyanine iodide, steel-blue, m. 226^, 690 ihl, I and 
pcntadicncdianil give 1,5% of l,C^imetkylheptamethine. 
thiocyanine iodide, green, m. 240®, 8(K) mm. Hi gives 10^ ; 
of 1 ,J ^^imelhylhepiamethinelhiazolocyanine iodide, grein 
m. 162® (decompn.), 780 mm- TV gives 27% of the Ij ' * 
5,5'-tetra-Me deriv., green, in. 174® (decompn.), 780 uL 

l, heated with HC(CC)aEi), and (CH»CO,H), 3 min. 

170®, gives 2% of 1 ,1' ,l"-irie*hyl-a-henzolhiazoly!hi^ 
melhinethiocyanine 1,1 ''-diiodide, golden, 111 . 266® (dt. 
coinpn.), 640 mm. Ill gives 40% of 1 , 1 ' ,1" -trimethyl W 
thiazolyltrimethinelhiazolocyanine Iff-dimlide, greciii m. 
260® (decompn.), 640 mm- IV gives 42% ofi, T,. 7',! 

o^-hexa-Me deriv., greenish bine, m. 283® (decompn. 1 , 
iW) mm- 1 ,^\l'',2,3',3''-Uexamethyl-9-henzoimidaz(>hl.. 

trimethinimidocyanine 1,1" -diiodide, dark red, m. 2:ny, 
570 mm> iu 5% yield from trimelhylbenziniidazolc iodidv! 
Most of these dyes arc unstable toward acids. C. J. W. 

Preliminary synthetic experiments in * the cytisine 
group. I. Attempted synthesis of Ewins’ structure for 
C]rtisine. Salyendranath Chakravarti and A. Venkaia- 
subban. Annamalai Univ, 2, 227-37(l93;i). .A 
preliminary description of unsuccessful al tempts to syn- 
thesize a compd. of the structure assigned by b^wiiis to 
cytisine, h'urther work is in progress. « Condensation of 
the mixt. of nitrotolualdehydes resulting from ail rat ion of 
W-MCC 4 H 4 CHO with CH.fCOaH)* in the itesciUT of 
CJUN and piperidine gave 2-nilrn-3-methylcin\famic arul 
(I), m. 244® ( Me ester, m. 83®), and the 6-nitrotSf)mer flL. 
in. 224® (p-toluide, ni. 89®). Nitration of /w^McCrlb- 
CH ; CHCOaH gave 4-nitfo-:t-methylcinnamic acid, m. 25J 
(Me ester, in. 124®), together with I and II. llydro\y- 
iivilic aldehyde with p-NIIaC»H 4 Me gave a mono-Schif\ 
liase, m. 161®, which on condensation with CHs(C()..i-l); 
and hydrolysis with HCl gave 2 -hydroxy-3 ’formyl -:i- 
methylcinnamic acid, tii. 212® (Me ester, in. 129®). ;> 
Cyano-4-tiitroto1ue.iie by the Skraup reaelion in tin 
prest'iicc of AS 2 O 9 gave 7i)% of H-mrthyl •S-carhoxytfitino 
line, ni. 169®, which 011 reduction with Sii and IICl gave 
(^-methyl- / ,2,3,4-telrahydro-i<-carboxy<.mnoHne, m . 1 9i ) I ’ 
(N-nitroso compd., m. 138®). K. C. KlderlieM 

Phenanthridine series. III. me.vd-Substituted deriva 
tives. Leslie P. Walls. J. Chem. Soc. 1934. 164-9; cf. 
C. A. 26, *5956. — Phenanthridone, POIba and l*Bi„ 
heated 5 hrs. at 200®, give 9-bromophenanthridifir (I), 111 
12.3-4®. C 4 H 4 (CO)aNK and KtaNCH-ClLCl, heated ‘J 
hrs. al 130®, give phlhalo-fi^iethylaminoelhyliwide, in. hi 
7®. CeH 4 (CO)aNCH 2 CH 3 Br and (iso-Bu) 2 NlL licai.d 
4 hre. at 130-^0®, give phthalo-0-diisobutylaminocthyl- 
imide, ni. 52®; hydrolysis with 20% TICl gives ^-dii‘-> 
butylaminoethylaminc, whose dKpicrate, yellow, in. MKI 2 
(decompn.). I aiidt KlaNCHaCHaNHa in PliOH al lo ' 
give N-phenylphenanthridone, tn. 118-19®; excess Ki-.N- 
CHaCH 2 NH 2 at 120® gives O-fi-dielhylaminoethylaminu 
phenanthridine, whose di-HCl sail m. 238 43"; it sep'' 
with 1 mol. Eton or 3 mols. H^O; the dipicrate, vellow, 

m. 208-11®. I and ^-piperidinocthylamine give the U-ti- 
piperidinoelhylamino deriv., whost! di-HCl salt ni. ahoui 
266-70® and .seps. with 2 mols. H 2 O; the dinitrate ni. 

6® (decompn.) . The y-ff-diisobutylaminoethylamifw dertr. 
gives a di-lJCl salt, crystals with 4 mols. H 2 O, m. 142 - 4 ". 
These compds. have a taste l|!ss bitter than quinine, hut 
have no curative properftbs in malaria and are of no value 
in trypanosomiasis. 9-Methylphenanthridine, 40% an- 
HCHO and EtOH, refluxed for 5 hrs., give 
hydroxyisopropylphenanlhridine, m. 129.5® (di- Ac deriv y 
m. 93®) ; oxidation gives phenanthridine-9-carhoxylic acuh 
which forms a complex with 1 mol. HCl and 1 mol. IWh 
yellow; the Na saU seps. with 3 mols. H|0; F4 ester (II). 
m. 57-8® ; the acid frequently causes fatty degeneration ot 
the liver and its pharmacology was not studied. 
Xenylamine and (COtEt)«, heated at 140® for 4.6 hr^. 
yield a mixt. of sym-di-o-xenyhxamide (HI), m. • 
and Et o-xenyloxamate, m. 112-13®; refhtxMig the 1 *' 
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ester with POCli gave a small yield of n. The amide and 
(COsH)s» heated 1 hr. at 130-40®, give o-xenyloxamic 
acidt m. 155-8® (decompn.); there is a vigorous reaction 
witli POCU, the products being III and a a>mpd. 

()N) 2 , m. above 310®, Zn distn. of which gives phciianlliri- 
(line; a Srd product, also m. alx>ve .300®, on disiti. with Zn 
gives carbazule.. Z>f- and trichloroacetO’O-xenykmide, in. 
l()4-5® and 92 -4®, resp., do not react with POCb. 

C. J. West 

Influence of attached rings on the formation of hetero- 
cyclic compounds. I. Tdendra Nath Ghosh. J, Indian 
Chem, Soc. 10, .583 9(19.33); cf. C. i4. 24, 618.—Concd. 
>TC1 converts 0-phcnyl^ncdiaryldithiocarbaniidcs into 

heptathiodiaaine dtrivs. (I), £54.NH.CS.S.C(NHR);l!l. 
«Siiiie new sulistituted thio€*arbaniide dcrivs. have been 
prepd. to make a comparative study of the ease and nature 
of their transformation intb cyclic structures as condi- 
tioned by the presence of 1 or more phenylcne residues. 

IJeptadiazine derivs, (HI), CJU.NII.CS.NRXO^CO are 
formed from o-thiocarbamidohenzoyljonnic acids (U), 
KTlNCSNIlCdliCOCOiHt prepd. by the action of thio- 
carbamides An 0 -H 2 NCeH 4 COCO 2 ll. These hcptadiazinc 
dcrivs. are stable to boiling coned. HCl and thus the 

alternative formulation C«H 4 .N(CSNHR).CO.CO has 
lieeii rejected. II (R « Ph), CikHuN^iSt m. 173-4®, 
II (R ■■ o-MeCeH 4 )i ni.j2()8 10®, were converted into the 
currespondiiig ^ptadiazines (m, R Ph), m. 155-7®, 
and (III, R « o-MeCdH*), m. 20f>-a®. II (R - p-Mc- 
C 0 H 4 ) ni. 1(55 5®. Treatment with AciO of o-phenyl- 
carlmmidobenzoylformic acid^ C\tH\xN'd\% ni. 179-80®, 
formed by refluxing PhNCO with ale. c-H2NC6H4C0C02K 
and acidifying, yielded a tarry product which could not tie 
purified. EthylenetHaryldilhiocarhamides (IV) (CH%NH- 
CSNnR)u prepd. by the action of 2 rods, of RNCS on 
(Cir 2 NH 2 )t remain unchangetl even when boiled with 
coned. HCl or 15% KOH. The thiocarbamides IV (R « 
l*h (i4if«. 228, 234(1885); /^.MeC,H 4 , CnIItiNiSu ni. 
194 5®; o-MeC«H 4 , m. IHt)®; CHRiCHCHa, ni. 103-4®, 
and Me, in. 85-fi®) were prepd. and examd. In contrast 
with IV the t ,2~naphthylenediaryldithiocarbafnide5 (V), 
NJICSN2iR)i, suffer ring closure readily on being 
treated with coiicd. HCl or 15% KOH to yield 1,5*- 
naphlhylenethiocarhamide (VI), CuHtiNtS, m. above 3tX)®. 
Like c-phenylenethiocarbaniide VI cannot be desulfurized 
by yellow HgO. 'I'he thioheptadiazine (I, R » Ph) was 
similarly formed by heating o-C«H 4 (NHCSNHPh )2 on the 
water bath with 15% KOH for 10 hrs. VI was formed from 
V (k = Ph) (Ber, 22, 1377(1899); p-MeC4H4, CaJ/aiA^i- 
S 2 , 111 . alKJve 3(K)®; xylyl, Ct^HinNiSi, m. alwve 3fK)®). 
I'he tendency of the phenanthrene-9,U)-di thiocarbamides 


Hs{2tdMstfkhhr(mt€tkyd^l9S'2Mnodioxinyl) sulfone (I), 
m. 215®, 0.8 g. of the finsomer (II), ni. 240®, and 0 g. of 
the y •isomer (HI), m. 248®. All 3 isomers with KOH in 
tNiiling KtOH give the .same HJli^-bis(2^4-2mdichloro- 
methylene-L,3-bewsodiosdn^) svljonef m. 215®. At room 
temp., I and III with dil. BtOH-KOH give a- and 
fns{trichloromethyldichior(nnethyleH€-J ,3^benzodioxinyl) snl- 
fone. 111 . 241® and 2.50®, resp.; II may give the same 
product, but a pure, coinpd. has not been isolated. Com- 
plete hydrolysis of any of the 3 isomers with KtOH -KOH 
and oxidation with KMuOr gives 4,4'-dietkoxy-3,3'- 
dicarboxydiphtmyt sulfone (HI), m. 247®; this is identical 
with the coinpd. obtained by converting 0 -McC«H 4 OH into 
4t4*-dikydroxy~3,3*^dimethyldiphenyl sulfone^ m. 268® (di- 
Ac dcriv., m. 182®), and oxidizing its di-Et ether, m. 1.36®, 
with KMn 04 ; a 2nd product is 4'’-hydroxy-4-ethoxy-3,3'- 
dimethyldiphenyl sulfone, m. 186® (Ac deriv., m. 126®); 
4,4*-dteihoxy-3-carhoxy^i*’methyldiphenyl sulfone, 111 . 211®, 
is further oxidized to Ul. The di-Me ester of 111 in. 162®. 
With III in ^ves the 4,4^-di~IlO analog, m. 299®; the 
1‘VCU color is intense purple. C. J. West 

The rotatory dispersion of Bpsrteine in aqueous solution. 
Ch. Lapp and G. Zalc. Compi. rend, 198 , 177-8(1934); 
cf. C\ A. 27, 574.5. — [oel-Pn curves were obtained for 
sparteine in aq. soln. with the radiations 589, 578, 546, 
492 and 436 m#*. The observed values of Pk are 3.6 and 
5.5. In each curve a ‘'level stretch" extends from pu 
4 to 5, which is utilized in a polarimetric method for the 
detn. of sparteine. Reuben Rosemaii 

The acetylation of l-bromoainomeneine. Kakuji Goto, 
Kanno lida and Hideo Shishido. Bull. Chem. Soc. 
Japan 8, 36fV-70(l9.3.3) ; cf. C. A. 25, 959; 26, Um -10.--- 
l-Bromosinomcneine (5 g.), heated 5 hrs. vdth 30 cc. 
AcsO and 0.5 NaOAc, gives a conipd. CuIlMOeNBr, in. 
125 .35®, [ojf? 8.84", probably l-bromodiacetylsino- 
nienenine (1) and traces of 1-bnmiodiacetylsinoinenol 
(ID. Notliing could be isolated when I was treated with 
1(5% HCl or NaOH, reduced catalytically or acctylaled at 
180®. I heated at J80-2(M5® with KOH and a little H*0 
gives an amine. (CrHtN or (CsH 4 N) 2 ) whose AuCU salt m. 
2.3.3 5®. II, m. 187® (from AcOH) , was prepd. in 90% 
yield by the acetylation of des-Ar-mcthyl-1-bronio.sino- 
nienciiic and is also formed froni l-broniosinomcniiie-IICI, 
des-iV^-metbyl-l-brcimosinomenine, 1 -bromosinomenine- 

Mel and l-bromosinomeneine-Mel. By catalytic reduc- 
tion it forms pure diacetylsiuonienol, ni. 151 ®. 1-Bromo- 
3-nielhoxy-4 ,6,7 ( ?) -triacetoxyphenanthrciic (III) , m . 

216®, was prepd. from the sinoineneine.-Mel by treating 
with AgOAc and acetylating and from 1-bromosino- 
meneine ketone by acetylation. Catalytic reduction of 
HI gives 3-methoxv-4,5,7(?)-triacetc)xyphenanthrene, ni. 
168®. 

MeOC.CH=CBr 


for ring closure is so very great that during the. process of 
their formation from 9,10-^iaminopheiiunthrcne anil mus- 
lurd oils they pass directly into the cyclic thwcarlmmule 

(VH), C,«H,.Nn.CS.NH, m. alwvc .KH)". ITiat the 
solvent C(H|N does not exert any ring-closing influence in 
this reaction has liecn proved by the fact that 1 ,2-CioHd- 
under similar .conditions yields only l,2-CioH«- 
. J. The phenylcne residue evidently plays 
u very important part in the formation of cyclic structures, 
the tendency to ring closure increasing with the no. of 
phcnylene residues. The cyclic thiocarbamides VI and 
Vn are similar to a-phcnylenethiocarbamide (VIU) 
{Ann. 221, 14(1884)) injdl their properties. VIII yields 

only 1 alkali-insol. mono-Bz deriv. CeH 4 .N:C(SBz).NH, 
ni. 186^7®, though o-phenylenecarbamide gives 2 different 
Hz dcrivs. (C. A. 20, 381). It is clear that VIH cun exist 
only in the monolhiol form. C. R. Addinall 

Isomeric 6,6'-bi8(2,4-biatrichloromefliyl-l,3-beiizodioz- 
inyl) Bulfonea, F. D. Chaltaway and A. E. Bell. J. 
Chem. Soc. 1934 , 4.3-5. — Condensation of 50 g. (4-HOC6- 
H4)2 SOi and 1.50 g. CUCCHO HjO with 460 cc. H*S 04 (d. 
1 .8:1) by shaking 0.5 hr. and allowing to stand 7 days at 
room temp., and crystg. from AcOH, gives 4 g. a-(?,6'- 


< C.C:^C CH 

I li 

C.C{CILCH 2 NMeAc) .CH.CH 

II I 

AcOC.C(OMe) ^-^-=rr_-r=r.CH 

(I) 

Janet E. Austin 

Catalytic oxidations. IV. Photodiemical oxidation of 
some ethylenic double bonds. Karl Meyer. J. Biol. 
Chem. 103 , .597-606(19.33); cf. C. A. 28 , 470*.— The up- 
take of Os by olive oil, oleic acid or uiidcccnic acid is 
greatly increased by 0.1% solus, of eosin or chlorophyll in 
the light, chlorophyll being the more effective by about 10 
times (cf. C. A. 28 , 470*), The reaction stops com- 
pletely in the dark. The photochem. oxidation of bixin 
and lycopene shows only a small catalysis by eosin and 
none by chlorophyll. Mixts. of various tcrpencs with 
chlorophyll dissolved in paraffin absorbed O 2 rapidly in 
light and extremely slowly in the dark. All substances, 
except BzH, which previoiudv were found to oxidize in the 
presence of hemin (Kuhn and Meyer, C. A . 23 , 1561) , also 
oxidize, more rapidly, with eosin or chlorophylli in light. 
Decenic and undecenic acids, which do not oxidize with 
hemin, do oxidize with chlorophyll soln. in light. No 
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desi ruction of double bonds occurs under these conditions; 
if anything the no. of double bonds is somewhat increased. 
V. The oxidation of ergosterol. 607-16. — Ergns* 

terol takes up O2 in the dark, the max. rate being at ptt 8. 
The uptake of O3 is inhibited, though not completely, by 
HCN or pyrophosphate and accelerated by Fc, i. s.,isa 
typical heavy metal catalysis. The oxidation is acceler- 
ated by phosphate* or arsenate. The oxidation is greater 
in visible light than in the dark, and in light is increased 
by eosin or chlorophyll. The light reaction varies with 
the solvent, but is not afTected by HCN. It co^ists of an 
uptake of 1 mol. of (h with eosin, or 0.6 mol. with chloro- 
phyll; in the latter case, vitamin I) may be produced. 
Cholesterol is only very slightly oxidized under the same 
ixnuli lions. K. V. Thimann 

The constitution of laccol. Gabriel Aertrand and 
Georges Anx)ks. CMmie & industfie 30, 7.69-66(1936); 
cf. C, A, 26, 6558. —A more detailed account of the 
in vestigat ion . A . Papineati -Couture 

Syntheses of polycyclic compounds related to the sterols. 
II. DieFs hydrocarbon CioHia. S. H. Harper, G. A. R. 
Kon and F. C. J. Ruzicka. J. Chem. Soc, 1Q34, 124-8; 
cf. C. id. 27, 5336. — It has been shown that 1, 2-cyclo- 
pen tenophcnaiithrcne (I) is not identical with DicFs 
hydroiwlxm CihHis (II); II is not the 4'- or the 5 '-Me 
dcriv. of I (cf. Ruzicka, C. A . 27, 4809), but is the 3 '-Me 
dcriv. (cf. Bergmanii and Hillemaiin, C. A . 27, 5749). 2- ^ 
Meihylcyclopentanone (43 g.) and the Grignard reagent 
from 90 g. a-CioH7CH2CHaBr give 24.4 g. ^-mcfky-i-(/5- 
a-mphthylethyl)cyclopenUmol (III), ba 190®; there also 
results some a, S-dHa-naphtkyl) butane (?), ba 240®, m. 
102® (dipicratc, in. 174“ ; bis(i-lrinitrobenzcne) conipd., 
m. IS7®; his{trinitrotoluene) compd., m. 131®). Heating 
24 g. Ill with 40 g. PaOa at 140® under reduced pressure 
gives l-melhyl~t ,2~cyclopentano^J ,y,3,44etrahydrophen- 5 

anthrene, lio.a 155®, dl**-^ 1.04542, nu 1.61363; dehydro- 
genation gives I, the trinitrotoluene compd. of which, yellow, 
m . 102® . 2-( d-ot-Naphlhylel hyl)cyclopentanonc and Mc- 
Mgf give l-methyl-2~{tl-a-naphthylethyl)cydopentanol, 
bu.3 154®, d” • 1.06338, nu 1.61991; dehydrogenation 
gives I. 2,5-Dimethylcyclopentanone and a-CioHrCHi- 
CHaMgBr give 2, 5 dimethyl- fi-a-naphthyletkyl)cyclopen^ 
tnnol, bo.a 190-5®; PaOa gives l,:V-dimethyl-l,2’Cyclopen- 
tano-1 ,2,2,4-letrahydrophenanthrene, bo.i 160®, di*-* 

1.04203, wn 1.60681; dehydrogenation gives the 3* -Me 
deriv, of I, 111. 125*6® (picrate, brownish orange, m. 118- 
19°; trinitrobenzene deriv., 111. 145 6®; trinitrotoluene 
compd., pale yellow, m. 93®); a 2nd hydrocarbon is also 
formed, m. 230® (picrate, scarlet, ni. 134-5°). Mixed in. 
ps., absorption spectra and crystallographic data show 
that this is identical with 11. The compd. prepd. by B. 
and H . shows several points of distinction from the 3 '-Me 
dcriv, prepd. as alK>vc, such as crystal form and m. p. of 
its derivs.; judgment i.s reserved until a larger quantity is 
available, for study. C. J. West 

Cerevisterol : new notes on composition, properties and 
relation to other sterols. Edna M. Honeywell and 
Charles K. Bills. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 615 20(193.3) ; 
(‘f. C. A. 27, 1355. — }*'ive analyses of ccrevisteryl diaetdate 
confirm the formula C22HMO5, so that cerevisterol is 
C28 HmO|. The mol. has 2 double bonds, 2 and possibly 3 
OH groups, of which one is tertiary and not readily acetyl- 
ated. Its reactions with CCliC02H and CCliCHO.HjO 
are similar to, but more intense* than, those of ergostcrol. 
The digit oiiide, unlike those of other sterols, is not insol. 

K. V. Thimann 

Gadoleic acid in cod-liver oil (Toyama, Tsuchiya) 27. 
Identification of gadoleic acid in Japanese sardine oil, 
herring oil and liver oil of “Sukeso-Dara" (Toyama, 
Tsuchiya) 27. I'heory of free, radicals of org. chemistry 
(Hfickel) 3. Enzymic amylolysis. III. Cryst. hexa- 
ose from starch (Waldsehmidt-Lcitz, Rcichel) 11 A. 
Reducing action of anhyd. HI (Brewster) 6. Quantum 
mechanics and the benz^e problem (Klscu) 3. Spectral 
absorptidh of methylated xanthines (Gulland, Holiday) 3. 
Velocity of decompn. of diazo compds. in water (Yama- 
moto, et al.) 2. Kinetics of the CH 4 -O reaction (Frear) 2. 


Vol, 28 

Raman effect of furan and furfural (Glockler, Wiener) 3 
Raman effect of org. substances (Matsuno, Han) 3. New 
chem. theory [of org. conrnds.] (Gosaelin) 2. Ramaii 
spectra of acetylenic ales. (Gredy) 3. Mechanism of the 
oxidation processes. XXXVX. Enzymic dehydrogena- 
tion of lactic acid, pyruvic acid and methylglyoxal (Wie- 
land, et al.) HA. Esters of sulfonatcd aromatic carboxylic 
acids (U. S. pat. 1,935,264) 18. 

Baker, John W.: Tautomerism. London: Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd. 324 pp. 25s. 

Lange, Jacques: Action de I'acide p^riodique sur U>s 
polyalcools. (R6action de Malaprade.) Paris: Editions 
v4ga. 214 pp. 

Ritchie, l^trick D.: Asymmetric Synthesis and Asym- 
metric Induction. No. 36 of St. Andrews Univ. Pub 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 155 pp. $2.75. 

Beilstein's Handbuch der organischen Chemie. 4th ed. 
Issued by “Der Deutschen Chemischen GcselLschaft.” 
Edited by Bernhard Prager, Paul Jacobson and Friedrich 
Richter. Bd. XVII. Heterocycli.sche Reihe, Verbind- 
ungen mit 1 cyclisch gebundciiem Sauerst off atom, Stamm- 
kiTnc, Oxyverbindungen, Mono- uiid PoIy-(Ixo-Vcrbind- 
ungen. Berlin: J. Springer. 617 pp. M. 128. Cl 
C. /I. 27, 1889. 


Partially oxidizing unsaturated hydrocarbons. E. I. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. Bril . 400,297, Oct. 20, 

In the oxidation by O of gaseous unsatcl. hyclr(X!arboiis foi 
the production of olefin oxides, glycols, eli^., the process is 
effected at 250 -6lX)® in a reaction vessel having a ratio ol 
surface to vol. not exceeding about 4 (in sq. in.) ;\1 (in cii. 
in.) . Examples dcscrilK* the oxidation of C2H4 td CvILC), 
CH2O and HCOOH and of C.1I« to CalLO, C,H«(C)H)„ 
propionaldL*hyde, propionic acid, AcOIl, HCOOll, Aell 
and CH2O. 1'he interior surfa(.*e. of the vessel is preferably 
of a siliceous material, e, g., glass, porcelain, clay. 

Addition compounds of unsaturated hydrocarbons with 
hydrogen halides and alkyl halides. John P. Baxter (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,944,101, 
Jan. 23. In producing compds. of this class (such as 
vinyl chloride from CaHj and HCl) in the presence (if 
active carbon as a catalyst, the partially spent catalyst is 
reactivated by temporarily interrupting the flow of the 
reaction gas rnixt. and substituting a stream of the halide 
of the character employed in the reaction (the temp, dui* 
ing this stage l>ciug 200 <KX)° and being higher than the 
reaction lempj. 

Olefins from paraffin hydrocarbons. Per K. Frolich 
and Benjamin C. Bocckeler (Frolich to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). U. S. 1,944,419, Jan. 2.*?. In 
treating hydrocarbons such as C3H0, CsHb, C4H10 or C5H1:! 
for the production of olefins mainly having the same 
numbet of C atoms as the initial material, the material is 
passed through a reaction zone tbt 450-700® in coni act 
with a catalyst, formqd of Zn and Cr oxides, which has 
been subjected to reducing conditions before, use in the 
reaction. 

Absorbing olefins in sulfuric acid. Adrianus J. van 
Peski (to Shell Development Co.). ^ U. S. 1,944,622, Jan. 
23. Compds. such as C2H4, CsH* or C4H8 cuntg. at least 
one double lx>nd in the mol. arc absorlK*d in H2SO4 in 
presence of complex nictallie-i*yano compds. (iiumerou.N 
examples being given) which serve to facilitate the ab- 
sorption. 

Reactions of alkylene oxides with hydrogen halide. 
Paul L. Salzberg (to K. Irdu ™it de Nemours & Co.). 
U. S. 1 ,944,274, Jan. 23. An olefin oxide such as ethylene 
oxide is added to an alkyl ester such as Et silicate contg. 
free H halide such as HCl and reaction is effected between 
the alkylene oxide and the H halide to fonn a product such 
as ethylene chlorohydrin. 

Diotofln production. Martin Muelier-Cunradi (to 1. G. 
Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,944,1511, Jan. 23. For the 
production of a didefin such a.s butadiene, a butylene 
glycol such as l,3-l)utylene glycol, together with an addn. 
of water vapor is passed over a solid oxide dehydration 
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catalyst at a temp, of 10O-j6OO*. CuSO* or red P may be 1 MeOH and MeiCO In eqtiimol. quantities are passed with 
list'd as M activator, u. C.X.w, 50(12. at least an equal quantity of N over a catalyst prepd. hy 

Seeoodm aleobols from oleflB-sulfurie add reaction impiegnaUng A1|Q» with Cu(HCOO)t and MoO, or RaO 
liquon. ^njatnin T. Brooks (to Standard Ale. Co.), and treating with steam and air at 460"; the product 
IJ. S. Jan. 23. For obiaininis: secondary ales, con tainsMeKt CO, KtsCO and hi^h -boiling polysubstituted 

lontg. 3 to 6 C atoms per mol. from acid reaction prixlucts ketones, and (2) Mg() is mixed with Al(OH)a and CuO 

formed by treating olenns with aq. HjSOd, an acid reaction and treated with air and steam at 4(K>-600'* and a mixt. of 

product IS dild. with water, the dUd. material is permitted Me»CO (2.5 mols.), BuOH (2 mols.) and H (3 mols.) is 

to stratify, forming an aq^._ layer and a layer consisting - passed under pressure thereover to give MeAmCO as main 
largely of hydrocarbons which is then sepd. from the aq. product, heptyl ale., octyl ale. and higher ketdnes and ales, 

liiver, directly and separately partially distd. to obtain a being also formed. Cf. C, A. 27, 2692. 

(„ndensate of secondary ales, with minor proportions of Ketones and acid anhydrides. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Iiydrocarbon matcri^ juicT^he components of the con- (Otto Nicodemus and Walter Weibezahn, inventors), 
clmsate are sepd. Cf. C. A. 28, 1714\ Ger. 5t)0.2;i7. Jan. -1, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 10). An aliphatic 

Aronmtic alcohols. Ludwig Valik and Irene Valik nre carboxylic acid is treated with a compd. of the type RC i - 

1'lf‘ischhacker. hr. 7.^5, Dec. 6, 1!)33. See Brit. CH at atm. or moderately raised temp, and pressure in the 

;i')S,l3b (C. A. 28, 1047^). presenci* of a catalyst, e. g., a mixt. of a salt of Hg, Zn or 

Carbohytotes. Lucien H. Roman. Ger. 590,2.36, 3 Cd with HaS04 or HiPOi. The anhydride of the acid and 
Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 0). Hexoses and higher carbo- a ketone corresponding to the acetylenic compd. used are 

liydrates are prepd. by polynieriziiig aldehydes, particu- obtained. Thus, AcOH and MeC i CH yield Ac*0 and 

larly CH*0, under the influence of light , preferably orange- acetone. Other acetylenic cotiipds. which may be used 

ml light. The reaction is best effected in the pre.sence of a are KtC ^ CH, FhC •* CH, PhCfLC CH andCH2:CHC • CH. 

compd. capubk: of combining with the carbohydrate Cf. C. A. 27, 4814.’ 

formed, e. g., an alk. earth hydroxide. App. is described. Esters of formic acid. Ges. fiir Kohleiitechnik m. b. H. 
Cf. A. 27, 4123. (Wilhelm Gluud, Walter Klempt and Fritz Brodkorb, 

Primary and secondary amines. Compagiiic de pro- inventors). Ger. 588.763, Nov. 28, 193.3 (Cl. l2o. 11). 
(luitschimiques et ^lectroni^tallurgiques Alais, Froges et ^ CO is united with ale. under raised pressure in the presence 
Cumargue. Ger. .588,648, Nov. 21, 1933 (Cl. 12^. 5). of alcoholates, the temp, being first high and finally al- 
IMimary or secoi^ary aliphatic or aromatic ales, (except lowed to drop to room temp. Thus. MeOH with Na in 
hydrogenated phenols) are heated with NH3 or primary soln. is heated in an autoclave to 60-65'' and treated with 
amines in the pre.scnce of Ni or other metallic H-attaching CO at 50 atm. After 2 hrs. the temp, is allowed to fall, 
caialysts, excluding metals of the 8th periodic group. A 60.5% yield of HCOOCHj is obtained. Other examples 
rims, a mixt. of KlOH vapor and NH* is led over a Ni are given. 

csi I aly St at atm. pressure and at 180 2fM I" to give a 90% Phosphoric acid esters. Curt Schdnburg (to I. G. 
vK-ldol amine consisting of 40% KtNHa and 60% Kt2NH. 5 Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,944, .530, Jan. 23. Phos- 
Tlu* Ni catalyst is obtained by reducing Ni^Os at 200®. plionis oxychloride together with a large excess of glycol 
oiIkt ('xatnples are given. .. mono-alkyl or -aryl ethers are brought into reaction, 

Acylated cyclohexylphenylamines. Georg Kalischer producing new tertiary neutral phosphoric acid esters of 
iind Richard Fleischhauer (to General Aniline Works), glycol mono-alkyl (or -aryl) ethers, stable adorless sub- 
r. vS. 1,944, .514, Jan. 23. Acylated cyclohexylphenyl- stances of liigh b. p., difiicultly inflammable and suitable 
<nuiiies (which may be diazotized and used for making azo for use* as plasticizers and softeners with cellulose esters 
(lye<^) are prepd. by refilacing, in a N-cyclohexylnitroaryl- and ethers. The following phospliates arc formed by the 
• of the general formula cyclohexyl - 'NH—R ~NOa (in procedure various details of which are given: tris(cthoxy- 
which R stands for a benzene radical, the H atoms of which ^ ethyl), b^ 22.5"; tris(butox3r(‘thyl), bio 2.55®; tris(phen- 
may he snbstitute<l by the nitro or siilfo group, and oxyethyl), ni. 142®; tris(biitoxypropyl), bjo 248®; bis- 
'‘cvdoliexyr’ stands fora cyclolicxyl radical, the H atoms (methoxyethyl) butoxyethyl, bso 21.5-20®; bis(ethoxy- 
nf which may be substituted by the methyl group), the H ethyl) butyl, b*o 200® or higher; bis(chloroethyl) clhoxy- 
:itom of the NH group by treating the compd. with an ethyl, chloroelhyl methoxyethyl butyl, bis about 200" and 
aovlaling agent, and sub.sequently reducing the. NO2 bronioetliyl methoxyethyl butoxyethyl, b? alxmt 205°. 
KKuip to NHs. Details arc given of the production of: Alkyl ethers of <o-hydroxyaliphatic adds. Henry 

1 .!V-acetylcyclohexylamino-4-nitroben7.ene, m, 114"; 1- Dreyfus. U, S. 1,94, 3 ,.375, Jan. 16. An ether such as 

iV-ucetylcyclohexylamino-4-aminobetizcue, ni. MS'"; 1- ^ methoxyacctic acid is formed by reaction upon an alkyl 
A'-lnMi7.oylcyclohcxylamino-4-aminobenzene, m, 185®; N- ether such as dimethyl ether with CO2 at an elevated temp. 
-',r)'-(lichloroben7.oylcyclohexylamino-4-nitrobcn7.enc, ra. (suitably about 3()tM(K)®). 

.ilxnit 20(i®; N-2',.5'-dicillorobenzoylcyclohexylamino-4- Thio ethers and organic alkali thio compounds. Adolf 
ainmohenzene, ni. 196®; N-3 '-nitjobenzoylcyclohcxyl- Stephenson. Ger. .588,584, Nov. 20, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 

arniiio-4-nitrobenzene, m. about. 147°; N-,3 '-ainiiioben- 23.1K1). Sym. and usym. thio ethers and org. alkali thio 

/oyleycluhcxylatnino-4-atiiinobct]zetie, m. 180°; l-N- compds. are obtained by the action of univalent alkali 

an-tyl-rt- and /»-methylcyclohexylamino-4-niirobenzcTies, metal org. compds., in which the metal is directly ^und 
ni. 112® ami 1.35®, resp.; ami similar compds. including to a C atom, on org. sulfur chlorides or on aliphatic and 
^mik' sulfonic acids. B aromatic 1 ,2-disiilfides, in indilTcrent solvents. Thus, 

Aromatic sulfodihaloamides. Hans Mirau (to Chem- CeH^SCl is treated with LiCuHn in ether to give CeHtSC«Hi 
i^cln* I'abrik von Heyden A.-G.). U. S. 1,944„568, Jan. and LiCl. Also, the treatment of CaHftSSC*Hfc with Li- 
-•i. An aromatic sulfodichloroamide of the benzene series CalL gives CsHuSCaHi and CjHtSLi. 

''iieli as p-toluenesuifodichloroamide is formed by reiicling Halohy drills. N . V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 

iipon all aromatic sulfoamide such as p-toluenesulfoainide schappij. Ger. .590,432, Jan. 5, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 5.04). 

wiili an alkaii metal hsrjM&hlorite and introducing COg Addii. products of olefinic compds. and HOCI or HOBr are 

the mixt. prepd. by treating the olefinic aimpds. in the presence of 

Ketones. Deutsche Gold- und Silber Scheideanstalt „ water with a tertiary ale. ester of HOCI or HOBr. Thiis, 
vorin. Rcx^ssler. Brit. 400,384, Oct. 26, 193;L Higher ^ a mixt. of farf-butyl hypochlorite and water, treated with 
'ihphatif ketones are pr“pd. by subjecting a mixt. of a CgH4 at 18-22®, yields ClCgHiOH and MeiCOH. Ex- 
lowt r aliphatic ketone with a lower aliphatic primary ale. ainples are given also of the prepn. of HOQ or HOBr addn. 
•oKclher with H or N to 1.50-400® in the presence of a products of C|H|, isobutylene, isoprene, cydohexene, 
catalyst consisting of AlgOa, with or without MgO or other oleic acid and dnnamic add. In certain cases, the olc- 
JiJk. earth metal oxide, as main constituent with small finic compd. may be formed in situ; thus, whten aq. 
amts, of Cu and (or) Ag, or an oxide thereof, to which MejCOH is heated with its HOCI ester, isobutylene is first 
h may be added. Small amts, of higher primary ales, formed from the ale. and is then converted into isobutylene 
aic also formed when H is used. Among examples (1) dilorohydrin. The esters of HOCI and HOBr with 
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tertiary ales, may be prepd. by leading Cl or Br into the 
aq. ale. in the presence of alkali hydroxide. 

Halogenated butadiene. K. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Gcr. 688,708. Nov. 24, 1033 (CJ. 12e. 19.02). 
Mouovinylaoetylcne is treated with H halide. Thus, 
monovinylacetylcnc is treated with a coned, aq. solu. of 
HCl to give 2-chloro-l .S-butadiene. If CuCl is present as 
a catalyst, dichlorobutadiene is also formed, and is trans- 
f omicd to 2-chluro>l ,3 -butadiene by addn . of HCl . OihiT 
examples arc given. Cf. C\ A. 28. 375^. 

Derivatives of di- or tri-methozybenzolc acids. Pro- 
duits Roche (Sue. anon). Belg. 307.131. July 31. 1033. 
The.se acids arc converted by known methods into their 
di-Mc or di-Kt amides. 

Derivatives of 2.3-hydroxynaphthoic add arylides. 
Arthur Zitschcr, Heinrich Morscbel and Wilhelm Luce (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,035.030. Nov. 21. 
By condensing with a primary or secondary arylamine an 
alkoxy or ulkylthio deriv. of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid 
which contains the alkoxy or alkylthio group in the non- 
carboxylated portion of the nucleus, products arc ob- 
tained, suitable for tinctorial purposes. The following 
derivs. of 2.3-hydroxynaphthanilide are mentioned: 8- 
melhoxy-, m. 230 7-methoxy-, m. 248", 6-methoxy-, m. 
220®, O-methoxy-2 '-methyl-, m. 205“, 7-methoxy methyl-, 
m. 210®, 6-mctho.xy -3 '-methyl-, ni. 201®, 6-methoxy-4'- 
melhyl-, m. 238“, 7-methoxy-4 '-methyl-, in. 250®, 8- 
methoxy-4 '-methyl-, ni. 236®, 6-melhoxy-2 ',5 '-dimethyl-, 
III. 209", ri-nicthoxy-2',0 '-dimethyl-, m. 218", 6-mcthoxy- 
2'-chloro-, m. 228®, O-methoxy-3 '-chlciro-, m. 230®, 

6- methoxy-4'-<'hloro-, m. 255®, 7-methoxy-4'-chloro-. m. 
273®, 6-methoxy-4'-chloro-2 '-methyl-, m. 237®, 7- 
mclhoxy-4'-chloro-2 '-methyl-, ra. 253®, C-methoxy-2'5'- 
dichloro-, m. 216®, 0-methoxy-2'-niethoxy-, m. 195®, 

7- methoxy-2'-mcthoxy-, m. 190®, 6-mcthoxy-3 '-meth- 
oxy-. m. 192®, 6-methoxy -4 '-methoxy-. m. 254®, 7- 
rncthoxy-4'-iiicthoxy-, in. 253®, 0-nieth«xy-2'-methyl- 
4'-meUioxy-, m. 208®, O-melhoxy -2 '-methyl -5 '-methoxy-, 
111. 198®, 6-mcthoxy-4'-chloro-2 '-methoxy-, m. 2(K1®, 

0- niethoxy-2',5'-dimethoxy-. in. 198®, 7-ineUioxy-2',5'- 
dimethoxy-, m. 187®, 7-metbylthio-2 '-methoxy-, m« 164®, 
and 7-methyllhio-2 '-methyl -4 '-methoxy-, m. 214®. The 
following derivs. of 2,3-hydrox3maph&amide are men- 
tioned: O-methoxy-N-l -naphthyl-, m. 205®, 6-methoxy- 
N-(4-methoxy-l -naphthyl)-, m. 202®, 7-methoxy- JY-1- 
iiaphthyl-, m. 228®, 6-methoxy-N-2-naphthyl-, in. 244®, 
7-methoxy-N-2-naphlhyI-, m. 263®. 

Cydopentenylmalonic acid derivatives. Emil Rath 
(trading as Vial & Uhlmann Inh. Apoth. K. Rath). 
Brit. 400,452, Oct. 26, 1933. See Fr. 747,207 ( C. A. 27, 
4880). 

Acenaphthalic acid derivatives. I . G . Farbcnind . A . -G . 
Brit. 400, 0(59, Oct. 19, 1933. Acenaphthalic acid (I) is 
sulfotialed or halogenated or simultaneously nitrated and 
oxidized. The products may he subjected to further 
known reactions. Among examples (1) I is monosulfon- 
ated with oleum and the K salt of the product or its an ^ 
hydride isolated by adding KCl; by oxidation with KMn- 
O4 and acidification monosu]fo-l,4,5,8-naphthalenetelra- 
carboxylic acid or its anhydride is obtained and (2) inono- 
ehluroacenaphthalic acid is obtained by chlorinating I with 
a mixt. of POCb, PCU and S02Cls, a little CHC1« being 
added to facilitate stirring; by oxidation with CrOa in 
glacial AcOH the anhydride of monochloro-l,4,5,K- 
naphthalene tetracarboxylic acid is obtained. 

Acetophenone derivatives. Helmut Lcgerlotz. Ger. 
520,079. Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. V2q. 32.20). Hydroxy- or 
alkoxy-w-alkylaminoacetophenones are prepd. by sapong. 
the condensation products from alkoxy- or ^loxy-w- 
haloacetophenones and salts of N-monostlkyl acid amides. 
Thus, m-hydroxy-<i)-melhylaminoacetophenone, m. 135® 
(HCl salt m. 234®), is prepd. by shaking m-acetyloxy-M- 
bromoacetophenone with ^-MeCaHiSOiNKMe in acetone, 
filtering off KBr and boiling the coned, filtrate with oq. 
HI. Examples are given also of the prepn. of p-hydroxy- 

01- methylaminoacetophenone, m. 148^ (HCl salt m. 238- 
40®) • and m-methoxy-ctf-methyhuninoacetophenone-HCl, 
m. 186-7®. 


Anthracene derivatives. 1. O. Farbcnind. A.-c; 
(Max A. Kunx, Rudolf Sinih and Hermann Diniroiii 
inventors). Ger. 590,366, Dec. 30, 1933 (Cl. 1^. ;;7,/ 

9.10- Diaminoanlhraceiie and derivs. thereof are prepd 
by reducing anthniquiaone-9,10-diimide or -9,l()-diaiiils 
Thus, the diauil obtainable from anthraquinone, PhNil 
and AlCli, when treated with Zn and NaOH, yields Ojn. 
dianilinoanthracene (I) (cf. Ger. 588,353, C. A. 28, X54(i' 1 

9.10- Di-p-toluinoanthiacene, m. 205®, I-^-sulphoiiK- 
acid ancl a reduction product, ni. 231®, of the dianil froin 
l-chloroanthraquinone and a-chloroaniliiic, have also been 
obtained. 

Anthraquinone derivatives. 1. G. Farbenind. A. (;. 
(Paul Nawiasky aud Berthuld Stein, inventors), (ni 
590,053, Dec. 22, 1933 (Cl. 12g. 37). Ilaloaminoanthiu- 
quinone.s are prepd. by reducing haloazidoanlhraquinoin^s 
in acid, neutral or alk. sotn. Thus, l-azido-2-chU>tii. 
anthraquinone, treated at 70-80® in pyridine soln. witii 
NSH4.H2O, yields i-amino-2-chloroaiithraquinone. Otlin 
examples are given. The prepn. of the starling materiuK 
is descrilied in Get. 580,047 (C. A, 28, 1050»). 

Barbituric acid derivatives. Chem. Fab. von Heyiku 
A.-G. (Rudolf Gebauer, inventor). Ger. f590,174, Dec 
27, 1933 (Cl. I2p, 7.01). Addn. to 589,146 (C. A. 
1359*). 5,5-Disubstitutcd barbituric acids, substituted 
ou one or both N atoms with a pyrazolone residue, are 
prepd. by condensing alkali salts of 5,5-disubsliiu(ed 
barbituric acids with nitroaralkyl halides, and cuiivertiu^^ 
the products into pyrazolone derivs. by the reacliuus 
described in Ger. 589,146. In the ex&mples, (1) 
tiitrobenzyl-6,5-dielhylbarbiluric acid — ► the Qorres]K>nd- 
ing amino compd., m. 165®, the pyrazolone ideriv., m. 
19(K}®, the jV-methyl deriv. of which m. 198®; 12) 
di-p-mtrubcnzyl-5,5-diethylbarbituric acid -► (he corre- 
sponding diamino compd., m. 172®, the dipyrozoloue 
deriv., m. 220®. 

Barbituric acid derivatives. 1. G. h'arbcnind. A.-C5. 
(Ludwig Taub and Walter Kropp, inventors). Get 
690,175. Dei'. 27, 1933 (Cl. i2p, 7.01). See Fr. 7r).‘i,l7« 
(C. i4.28, 78D). 

Organic compounds having hydrogenated ring systems. 
Otto Diels and Kurl Alder (to I.G. FarlK'tiiiid. A.-O.^ 
U. S. 1,944,731, Jan. 23. Org. compds. with a system oi 
“conjugated double lK)iids“ such as butadiene, cyclo- 
pentarliciie, phcllandrene, myrceiie, etc., easily form 
condensation products with quinones, maleic anhydride, 
maleic acid, itaconic anhydride, citraconic atihydridt.', 
acrylic acid,, acrolein and other unsaid, org. coiuixh. 
contg. the atomic grouping O-^C — 0=C ’ in sueh a 

manner tliat the last named compels, are firmly linked \v 
the systems with conjugated double bonds, the doutile bond 
in 1,4-posilion lieing opened up. By such reactions, 
various compds. such as terpenes, sesquiterpenes, alka- 
loids, camphors and hydrogenated cyclic compds. can Ih- 
synthesized. Detaijs are given of the production of tlx' 
following compds.: (1) 3,6-endomelhylene-A.'‘-«' -tcira- 
hydruphthalic acid, m. 177-9® (the anhydride ni. 164 r>“i 
and being reduced by use of colloidal Pd to 3,6Hiiflo- 
niethylene-rir-bexahydrophtbalic acid; (2) 
rahydrophthalic acid, nt. 166® (the anhydride 111. 103 4“); 
(3) 3,6-endomcthylene-A^-tetrahydrophthaUc anhydride, 
in. 147®; (4) 3,6-endomethylene-A*-tetrahyilroben7.aldt- 

hyde, a colorless refractive oil bete 70 2®, foniiing a bi* 
sulfite compd., a semicarbazone, m. 1(50®, and a condeiisa' 
lion product with cyclohexanone, 111. 104-6"; 
endomethylcne-A^-letrahydrobeiizoic acid, bis 12S 30' ; 
(6) SjC-endo-N-ttiethylimino- A*-tetrahydrophthalic aiiliy* 
dride, m. 98-9®; (7) 3,6-endo5xo-A*-lelrahydroplithalu' 
anhydride, m. 125®; (8) 4-isohexenyl-«j-A^-tetrtthydro- 

phthalic anhydride, m. ^6®, and the acid itself; 
transparent oil bn 143-4® obtained from crotonaldehyde 
and mytccnc; (10) a product bja 143-4® from crotonaldi*- 
hyde and a-phcllandrene; (11) a product from acrolein 
and a-phcllandrene, bu 128-30®; (12) 6-methyl- A - 

tetrahydrobenaaldehyde, btt about 75®; (13) a 
from crotonaldehyde and 2,4-dimethylbutadieiie, ihi 
2®; (14) 3,6-dimethyl- A*-tetrahydrobenzaldehyde, bn 
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(15) 3,4a6-trtinetliyl-A*-tetrahyilrobetualdehyde, 
1)11 89®; (15) 3,4-dimethyl- A*-tctrahydrobcnzaldchyde, 
bi* 79*; (17) 3(or 4(?)) -methyl- A*-telrahydrol>cnzalde- 
hydc, bio 63-4*; (18) 3(or 4(?))-istohcxyl-A’-teUahydro- 
tK.*nzaldchyde, bio 140-2®; (19) a reaction product of 
acrolein and 2,4-diniethylbutadiene, bn 80-8*; (2U) a 
reaction product of maleic anhydride and 1-phenylbuta- 
(liene, m. 120®; (21) 3-phenyl-6-methyl-A*-a5-tetra- 

hydrophthalic anhydride, in. 158-9*; (22) a reaction 
product of maleic anhydnde and 1,4-diphenylbutadieno, 
m. 207*; (23) 3, t)-endom*6tliylenc-l ,2-dimethyl- A^-letra- 
hydrophthalic anhydride, m. 155*; (24) a reaction 

product of cyclopentadi^ and crotonaldehyde (Isomers 
)»is 60-85*) ; (25) a reaction product of ethylideneacetone 
and cyclopentodiene, bu 76 -80® ; (20) endoethyleiichexa- 
hydroben/.enetelracarl)ox^c anhydride, m. 390 5*. 
U'. S. 1,944,732 relates to i^taiu of the same products. 

Diazo compounds. Kalle & Co. A.-G. Kr. 755,908, 
Dec. 1, 1933. Aromatic diazo compds. arc condensed 
with compds. having a reactive carbonyl group, e, g., 
CII 2 O, AcH, BzH, anihraquinone, isatin, phenanthrene- 
qiiinone and aceanthrcncquinonc. The carbonyl compds. 
may contaia NO*, NHs, OH, CHaO or SO*H groups and 
may be used as monomers or polymers . The diazo compds. 
preferably contain groups which facilitate the con- 
densation such as OH or NH*, substituted or not. The 
products are utilizahle for photochem. applications and in 
the dye industry. 

Diazoazo salts. 1. G. Forbeniiid. A.-G. Fr. 755,816, 
Mov. 30, 1933. See C^r. 586,354 {C. A. 28, 780‘) and 
rKS7,644 (C. i4.28, 1.359*). 

Diazo compounds. I. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. Fr. 755,- 
SS9, Dec. 1, 1933. See Ger. 586,356 (C. A. 28. 7H(F). 

Organic antimony salts. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
7.'ir),758, Nov- 30, 1933. Complex trivalcnt Sb compds. 
sol. ill water are made by causing an org. slibinic compd. 
to react with a Cells deriv. contg. at least 2 OH groups 
ortho to one another and at least one acid group capable of 
lorming salts, in the presence of a solvent and a basic 
sutislance in amt. such that the fiual reaction is neutral. 

1 examples are given. 

Organic arsenic compounds. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
It. 755,583, Nov. 27, 1933. Sol. aminoaryl compds. 
contg. As are prepd. by the action of an alkylene oxide or 
its honiologs or analogs, if desired along with CIlsO- 
bisulfltc or CITiO-sulfoxylate, on compds. of the formula 
(Nll3.Ar.As)n,X„ (X is As, Sbor Bi and m and n are whole 
nos.). Examples are given. 

Aromatic cUthiocarbamates. Albert M. Clifford (to 
'Die (Viodycar Tire and Rubber Co.). Can. 338,697, 
Jan. 16, 1934. Compds. of the formula R'RNCSjR*, in 
which R* is aryl, are prepd. by the reaction of an aq. soln. 
of an aryl diazonium chloride with an aq. soln. of a salt of a 
disubstituted dithiocarbanialc. 

Organic adds from ^oxidation products such as those 
derived from paraffin. Hans Frsqizen, Hans Beller and 
Marlin . LuthiT (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,9-13,427, Jan. Iti. Oxidation products such as those 
produced from paraffin are treated with an aq. soln. of a 
saponifying agent such as NaOH and there is added to the 
aq. soln. uf crude soaps thus formed a water-insol. non- 
aromatic org. solvent such as benzine whereby 2 layers of 
liquid are formed, the lower consisting entirely of soap 
sola, and the upper contg. also solvent and iiiisaponifiable 
substances; the lower layer free from unsaponifiable mat- 
ter i.s withdrawn and .the remaining emulsion is broken by 
adding an ale. such ad Mx'OH to effect a further sepn. into 
layers of similar type. 

Aliphatic acids. British Celanese Ltd., Joseph Billing 
and Henry Dreyfus. Brit, 400,169, Oct. 17, 1933. Ali- 
phatic acids, 0 . g., AcOH, arc coned, by adding a coned. 
M>ln. of a salt or substance having high affinity for HsO, 
CaClt, ZnCla, MgCl* and extg. with a solvent for 
the acid, e. g., AcOKt, EtiO, methylene chloride, CHCh, 
t’thylcne dichloride, benzyl acetate, CeH« and mixis. 
thereof. 

AU|diatic acids snd their esters. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Brit. 400,189, Oct. 18, 1933. The acids 


and esters are produced by passing a niixt. of the vapor of 
an ale., ether or ester and CO over a catalyst comprising 
free H 2 Cr 04 , H 1 M 0 O 4 , H 4 WO 4 or H*U 04 (not the corre- 
.sponding oxides). The acids may be mixed with an ad- 
sorlient oxide, 0 . g., SiOi-gel, alumina gel or active char- 
coal. Substances that form ales, may be used instead of 
the ale. The catalytic app. may be made of or lined with 
glass or made of steels contg. a high proportion of Mo, Co, 
W, Cr, Mu or Ni, or may be internally coated with Cr or 
Ag. 

Concentrating aliphatic acids. Julius A. Brachfeld and 
Alliert Smola. Fr. 753,462, Ocl. 17, 1933. See Austrian 
135,002 {C. A. 28, 782’). 

Acetic acid and acetaldehyde from ace^lene. Wilhelm 
Heekcl and Paul Nashaii (to Cvutehofruungshutle Obers- 
haiisen A.-G.). V. S. 1,943,385, Jan. 16. CsH* is 
mixed with gases contg. free O, small quantities of nitric 
oxides are also added, and the iiiixt . is heated to a reaction 
temp, (suitably about 3(K)*) to form HOAc and AcH. 

Lactic acid. Standard Brands, Inc. Brit. 4(K),413, 
Ocl. 26, 1933. Carliohydratcs, 0 . g., sucrose, are con- 
verted into lac lie acid by heating to at least 200® under 
pressure, 0 . g., 2(Ki5 utni., with an alkali or alk. earth 
hydroxiclc. Insol. luatter is removed from the product 
and the lactic acid recovered as such by acldn. of HsSOi or 
as Zn l^tate by addii. of ZnS 04 . 

Oxalic acid. Consortium fiir clektrcKhemusche Indus- 
trie G. 111 . b. II. Fr. 756,240, Dec. 6, 1933. See Gtrr. 
588,159 (C. A. 28, 136;F). 

Carboxylic acids. Consortium fiir elektrochemische 
Industrie G. in. h. H. (Wolfram Haehiiel and Willy O. 
Herrmann, inventors). Ger. 588,762, Nov. 27, 1933. 
(Cl. l2o. 1 1). High -mol. polymerization or condensation 
products of aldehydes or similar substances such as CHsi- 
CHOH or its derivs. are treated with a large excess of 
alkali, and healed to such temps, that the greatest 
possible amt. of H is split off. In an example, a powd. 
AcII resin is mixed with powd. NaOH and heated for some 
time. The product is extd. with water and treated with 
HCl to ppt. the carlioxylic acid. Other examples are 
given, using polyvinyl ale. as the starting material. 

Carboxylic acids of hydroxydiphenyl effier. Chemische 
Fabrik von Hcyden A.-G. (Karl W. Rittler, inventor). 
Ckr. 588,650, Nov. 23, 1933 (Cl. \2q. 29.01). Alkali 
salts of hydroxydiphenyl ethers are treated with CO* under 
raised temp, and pressure. Thus, 4,4'-dihydroxydiphenyl 
ether is dissolved in NaOH and the product, obtained by 
evapn., is treated with CO 2 at 160® and 20 atm. to give 
4,4'~dihydroxydiphenyl ether -3, -dicar boxylic add, m. 
255*7®. The prepn. of 4- and 2-hydfoxydiphenyl ether -3- 
carboxylic acid, m. 134® and 142®, Vesp., is also described. 

Naphthalenecarboxylic acids. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 756,156, I^ec. 6, 1933. Naphthalenc-l,4,5,8-telra- 
carboxylic acid and its derivs. un* pre])d. by heating with 
coned. HsSOi a pyrene compd. which contains at least one 
atom of Cl or Br in the 8- or 10-position and at least one 
other halogen atom of 1 be .same kind in the 3- or 5-position 
and subjecting the pyrctiequinoue compd. thus obtained 
to an oxidizing action. Adds which probably contain 
halogen in the 2-position and the same halogen in the 6- or 
7-positioii are obtained. Cf . C. A . 27, 2457. 

Arylamino-l-hydroxynaphthal6ne-2-carboxylic acids. 
Leopold Laska and Oskar Haller (to General Aniline 
Works). U. S. 1,943,872, Jan. 16. By healing an alkali 
metal salt of 1-hydroxynaphthalene, contg. in the 5-, 6-, 
7- or 8-position an arylamino group, with CO 2 under 
pressure (suitably healing at 200® under 80-1(30 atm. 
pressure), products are obtained such as 7-anilino-, m. 
199"; 7-^-tolylamino-, m. 203®; 0-aiiilino-, m. 186*; 

' 6-^-lolylamino-, m. 199®; 5-anitino-, m. 198®; 5-p- 
toiylamino-, m. 188®, and 8-anilino-l-hydroxynaphtha- 
lene-2-carboxylic acid, m. 185®. 

6-Arylaiiiino-2-hydroxyiiaphthalene^-carboxylic adds. 
I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Pr. 756,157, Dec. 6, 1933. 2,6- 
Dihydfoxynaphthalcnc-3,7-dicarboxyUc acid is heated 
with arylamines which contain no SOsH or COOH groups. 
The pn^ucts are the same as those made by the proi*ess of 
Fr . 670,462 (C. A. 24, 1868) . 
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Purifyiaf erode benzoic odd, nephthalic odd, i^tlielie 
edd or thdr enlqrdridee or the like. Alphons O. Jaeger 
and Lloyd C. Daniels (to Sclden Co.). U. S. 1,943,802» 
Jan. 16. Products such as those formed by catalytic 
oxidation reactions and which contain impurities more 
readily oxidized than the salts of the acids or anhydrides 
desired (such salts not being attacked by hypohalites) are 
converted into alkali metal salts and an aq. disi^rsion of 
the salts is treated with a hypohalite or a peroxide, after 
which the treated materials are subjected to a further 
usual sepn. treatment, as by esterification and distn. of the 
resulting esters. Various examples with details of pro- 
cedure arc given. Cf. C. A. 28, 179*. 

Sulfonic acids of phenols and ethers. Hermann Friese. 
(Jer. 5S8.709, Nov, 24, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 23.01). Sulfonic 
acids of hydrogenated or iion-hydrogenated mono- or 
polybydric phenols or their ethers are obtained by sulfona- 
tion will! HstS 04 in the presence of glacial AcOH with 
subsequent addn. of AcfO. 'flie H 1 SO 4 i.s added in stoidhio- 
metric proportions. Thus, anisole is dissolved in glacial 
AcOH and treated with the calcd. amt. of Hs^ 4 . AC 2 O is 
added. On pptn. with Ba, the salt Ba( 08 SCcH 40 CH 8 )t 
is given. 

1,1 ,2-Trichloroethane . Julius Soil ( to 1 . G. Farbenind . 
A.-G.) . U. S. 1,044,306, Jan. 23. CsH* is first caused to 
react with HCl and the resulting gaseous mixt. contg. 
vinyl chloride is then cau.sed to react with Cl. 

Formaldehyde. Lucien H. Roman. Ger. 500,433, 
Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. \2o, 7.01) . See Fr. 734.065 ( C. A . 27, 
092). 

Acetaldehyde and acetic acid. Stefan Goldschmidt. 
Ger. 590,099, Dec. 22, 1033 (Cl. 12c». 7.02). A mixt. of 
EiOH and air is passed over Ag maintained at a temp, 
between 380** and 440°. The Ag is preferably deposited 
on a support. such os asbestos. 

Acetone from acetaldehyde. Koloman Koka (to 
Deutsche Gold-und SUber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Rocssler), 
U. S. 1,044,1(KL Jati, 16. AcH is caused to react with 
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1 water vapor at 250--660° in the presence of a catalyst con- 
sisting of a mixt. of O compds. of metals which con replace 
one another isomorphously in carbonates, such as com^s. 
of Fc and Mg, Mn or Zn. 

Fhifiml. Kemlska KontrollbyrSn A.-B. (G. H. B1 oiti< 
qvist and B. S. Groth, inventors). Swed. 78,502, Oct. 3, 
1933. A soln. of furfural is first produced directly by 
leaching the raw material at a suitable temp, and pressure 

2 with HiO or an acid aq. soln. and sepd. from the raw 
material, after which the furfural is sepd. from the soln. in 
a subsequent operation. 

Dimeihylol urea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Matthias 
Schmihing, inventor). Ger. 588,945, Nov. 30, 1933 
(Cl. 12a. 17.05). See Fr. 721,828 (C. A. 26, 4067). 

Absorption of isobutylene in strong acids. N. V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Ger. 590,48.3. 
, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 5.04). See Fr. 716,040 (C. A. 26, 
^ 1946). 

Hydrogenated methyl abietate. Irvin W. Humphrey 
(to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. 1,944,241, Jan. 2 . 3 . 
Methyl abietate (with or without preliminary isomeriza- 
tion by heating to 225<>3()0° with a small pifoportioii of 
HCl or HSSO 4 ) is subjected to catalytic hydrogenation at 
140-250° and under a pressure of 10-600 atm. to form 
products such as methyl tetruhydroabietatc which ate 
4 suitable for use in coating compus. such as those contg. 
nitrocellulose, gum damar, etc. Various details ami 
modifications of procedure are de.scribed. 

Phenol. F. Raschig G. m. b. H. Ger.* 588,649, Nov. 
21, 1933 (Cl. \2q. 14.02); Fr. 756,8fi3, Dec. 16, 1933. 
CcHe is treated with HCl and O and the resulting CeHtCl, 
in the gaseous phase, is treated with steam with i^gcnera- 
lion of HCl. The latter is used to treat more C«H«i. App. 
^ is indicated. Cf. C. A. 27, 313. 

Trinitrotoluene. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Ger. 590,234, Jan. 5, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 3.01). See Brit. 
382,322 (C. A. 27, 425.3). 
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ARTIIUK W. DOX 

Destruction of /-, d- and dl- hyoscine by egg white and 
rabbit serum. W. F. v. Oettingen and I. H. Marshall. 
Proc. Soc, Exptl. Biol, Med. 31, 224- 5(1933).- ScoiKilam- 
ine (/-hyoscine) and its isomers and atropine (d/-hyoscy- 
amine) and its isomers were all destroyed at the same 
rate when 20 mg. of the alkaloid was dissolved in 2 cc. of 
water, mixed with 8 cc. of fresh egg white and incubated 
for 0, 3 and 6 hrs. at 38°; the ratios of de.struction for the 
various incubation periods were ^5, 21.5-21.9 and 37- 
•37.5%, resp. In similar expts. with rabbit serum the 
destruction of the various isomers took place at different 
rates; after 3 hrs. of incubation the destruction of A-, 
/- and d/- hyoscine was .50, 100 and 79%, resp.; the loss 
of d-, /- and d/-hyoscyamine was 18, 67 and 37%, resp. 
After 6 hrs. of incubation the destruction was similar for 
corresponding compds. and was approx. 100, 57 and 
81 %, resp., for the d-, /- and d/-alkaloids. According 
to Gadamer {Arch. Pharm, 239, 300, 663(1901)), the 
optical isomerism of these compds. resides in the tropic 
acid radical; evidently this radical is also responsible for 
the different resistances of the optical i.somers of the same 
rotation toward decompn. by serum. C. V. B. 

The ennrmic splitting of polysacdiarides. m. The 
splitting of chitin by emulsin preparations. W. Grass- 
mann, L. Zechmeister, R. ‘Bender and G. Toth. Ber, 
67B, 1-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 6757-8.— Chitin and its 
decompn. products are split by mold exts. and emulrin 
prepns. J'he effect of emulsin prepns. of different origins 
was tested on these chitin dcrivs. The enzyme which 
splits chitodextrin tends to disappear with purification. 
An oil-free enzyme, "Almond powder," acts on both N- 


contg. oligosaccharides, the rate of splitting in cellobiose 
(1) being about the same as in chitodextrin (2). 3'he 
enzyme also splits cellodextrin (.3), chitotriose (4) and 
chitobiose (5).. When the enzyme is purified by tannin 
pptn., the cleavage rate of (1) is considerably increased, 
although there is still great activity toward (2) and less 
toward (3), (4) and (5). When the enzyme is purified 
by fractionation with AgOAc, the activity toward ll) 
is considerably enhanced, whereas there is little activity 
lowardHhc others. With Merck’s emulsin chitodextrin I 
(high mol.) is split at a higher rsite than chitodextrin IT 
(low mol.); chitotriose and chitobiose are scarcely at- 
tacked. A comparison of the different emulsin. prepns. 
in relation to their powers to act as /9-glucosidase shows 
that only the cellobiase activity runs parallel with thrii 
action as ^-glucosidase (salicin used as .substrate). "Al- 
mond powder," which shows a greater cleavage of chito- 
dextrin, has lowest /9-gluco.sidase value. When it is 
treated with alumina cy there is obtained a prepn. activr 
iu chitodextrin -splitting enzymes, but almost inacliyi' 
toward /9-glucosidase. The chitin -splitting enzyme is, 
therefore, often not identical with jS-gluoosidase. 

- • E. S. G. Barron 

The chemical poeeibilities of extra-texrestiial life. K. 
J. Hartung. Chem. Eng. Mining Rev. 26, 173-7(19!i4).-‘’ 
An address. W. H, Boynton 

Changes in the electric potentials and rates of oxidation 
of the slrin subsequent to Rdntgen irradiation. Manrin 
N. DeWiUiams and Charles Sheard. Radiology 22, 41"8 
(1934). — Measurements on the p. ds. of cross sections of 
frog skin and on rates of O consumption of skin before and 
after imodiation with x-rays indicated a seasonal variation 
in both which paralleled the degree of metabolic activity. 
The changes in both were more rapid and of greater 
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magnitude in the dorsal than in the ventral idem. After 
irradiation by 9000 rdntgens both the consumption of O 
iiiid the p. ds. were increased for 16-18 days. Following this 
1 he values decreased until they were below those exhibited 
normally and remained so on the 30th day. With the 
iefhal dose of 160,000 rdntgens, the period of increased 
activity was less than 3 days for ventral idrin and less than 
I day for dorsal sldn. O. L. Clark 

The influence of the antiquity of the cell upon cell 
resistance to radium and z-iaya. Robert H. Millwec. 
Radiology 22, 74-6 (1934) .—Evidence is presented which 
indicates that those cells which have existed on the earth 
ill an unchanged condition for a long period of time have 
j)i()bahly acquired a resiinance to short-wave radiation 
by reason of continued exposure to the radiation of the 
rurth's crust and to cosmic rays. Such cells are to tje 
found ill a family of fems^gae, molds and various other 
plants and seeds which ma^iave great age from the stand- 
point of paleontology. G. L. Clark 

Oxalate-containing plants and oxaluria. Arie. Gouds- 
waard. Pharm, WeekUad 71, 114-19(1934). — ^The sol. 
oxalate content is reported for some ^ vegetables and 
greens. These are classified into 2 lists, one recommended 
for and the other to be avoided by persons sufTeriug from 
(Aaluria. The Ca oxalate crystals commonly found in 
plant tissues arc insol. in gastric juice and therefore 
liarniless. A. W. Dox 

Cell-bound enzymes of tissues and glands. IV. Pan- 
creatic lyo- and desmo-lipases. Eugen Bamann and 
Paul Laeverenz,, Z. physiol, Chem. 223, 1-20(1934); 
cf. C. A . 28, IBS'*. — ^Wheu fresh or dried pancreas is extd. 
with 100% glycerol under precautions to avoid aulol 3 rsis, 
»inly 0.1- 3.0% of the lipase goes into soln. After autolysis, 
liow'over, the yield of sol. lipase is 70* 80%. Autolysis is 
thus ucx:onipanic.d by a conversion of destno- into lyo- 
m/.yine. Different lipase fractions may be distinguished 
hv the degree of activation obtainable by addn. of “com- 
pensating activators” such as albumin, Na oleate and 
CaCljj. J^'or example, the lyo-lipase obtained by a single 
(Atn. of an unuutolyzed dried prepn. undergoes 50(^ 
'H)(H)% activation while the residual desmo-lipase is 
activated only 1(K)%. Successive cxtns. of lyo-lipase by 
•00% glycerol give diminishing activation values. The 
rvidi'iice points to the existence of many gradations rather 
ilian 2 or mon* sharply deflned lyo-euzynies. While the 
ainylases arc distinguished by differences in the mol. 
carrier of the active grouping, the lipases are differentiated 
mainly by alterations of the colloidal carrier. Extn. 
I)v 100% glyciTol gives different percentage* yields of the 
X pancreatic cuzyiiies, e, g,, nearly 100% amylase, 70-80 
% trypsin and only 3% lipase. It is probable that the 
''nlvciii tjsed, especially glycerol of low HjO content, causes 
alkiations in the sensitive lipa.se systems. A. W. Dox 
Lipase and esterase action of the pancreatic juice. H. 
I'. Wolvekamp and K. GrifTioen. Z. physiol, Chem, 223, 
•{»> 12 (1934). ---The pan&rcas contains 2 ester-splitting 
» n/.vines, one of which hydrolyzes tributyrin and the other 
loOAc. They may be demonstrated as scp. entities by 
tb('ir difference in sensitivity toward elevated temp, and 
unfavorable p\\ , Exposure of the enzj^e mixt . to a temp, 
•‘f <17 " for 45 min. diminishes its activity toward EtOAc 
<'» j much greater extent than toward tributyrin. Both 
cn/.yriies are inactivated about equally by Pn 9.02 during 
mill. An acidity of px\ 3.3 for 1 hr., however, followed 
by restoration of the optimum pH of 5.95, destroys the 
Hciivify toward ElOAc complctdy and that toward tri- 
iMityriii only partially. J*he difference l)ctween the 2 
i-iizviiies is probably in the colloidal carrier rather than in 
ilii' active grouping. It is possible that a larger no. of 
esterases occur in the pancreas, each one sp. for a definite 
of esters. A. W. Dox 

Comparison of plant and animal Chltin. L. Zechmeister 
O. Toth. Z. physiol. Chem. 223, 5;i-^(1934).--Cel- 
liilosc occurs in higher plants and lower animals, while 
cliitiii occurs in many animals but only in lower plants such 
fungi and bacteria whidi have not advanced in the 
^'vohit ionary scale. Further evidence of the identity of 
from plant and animal sources is now presented* 


Chitin prepd. from Boletus aduUs was acetylatcd by treat- 
ment in the cold with ActO and HtSOi and a crysl. product 
obtained which was identical with octaacelylchUooiose ob- 
tained from crab shells by similar treatment. Hydrolysis 
of the crude chitin at 20"* by 40% HCl and subsequent 
neutralization by AgsCOi and pptn. by EtOH yidded 
undecaacelylchitotriose identical with a known prepn. of 
animal origin. A. W. Dox 

Extractive substances of musdea. XXXVm. The 
extractive aubatancea of the musdea of Dramaeua ap. 

N. Tollmchcvskaya. Z. physiol, Chem. 223, 67-60(1934); 

cf. 6*. A. 24, 406. —Isolation and identification of the 
bases present in the flesh of the ratite bird Dromaeus 
affords confirmatory evidence that caniosiiie and its Me 
deriv. anserine do not occur siimUtaiieously in the same 
species of animal. Creatine, xanthine, methylguanidine, 
anserine, and probably carnitine and choline, were identi- 
fied but no caruosinc could be obtained, although 30 kg. 
of material was extd. A. W. Dox 

Metal complex salta of hematoporphyrin . Fritz Bandow. 
Z. physiol, Chem. 223, 71-3(1934). -The formation of 
metal complex sails by dil. solns. (1:20,000) of hemato- 
liorphyrin in HaCO,, AcOH, EtCOall and PrCO*H was 
studied speclruscopically. Pb(OAc)a did not react, even 
on heating. Zn(OAc )2 and Cu(OAc)a yielded complexes 
with the AcOn, KtCOaH and PrCOaH solns. at room temp. 
With the HaCOa .soln. Cu(OAc)a gave a complex on heat- 
ing, while Zn(OAc)8 failed to react. Differences in in- 
teii.sity of the a- and /9-absorption bands of the cotnplexes 
show that the attachment of metal occurs at different 
places in the porphyrin mol. A. W. Dox 

The diemical composition of Herzog's “hematoproa- 
thetin.** Felix Haurowitz. Z. physiol, Chem. 223, 74- 
5(1934); cf. C, A. 28, 787».--The .so-caUed hemato- 
proHthetin has again lM*cn prepd. in cryst . fortii and found 
to have the percentage compn. stated by Herzog. Its 
reversion to chlorohetnin utidi*r conditions which exdude 
the addn. of a C atom refutes H.'s contention that it con- 
tains 33 and not 34 C atoms. The analysis corresponds 
approx, to an equiniol. inixt. of hydroxyhemin and its 
anhydride. The. sulistance is probably identical with 
]Iam.sik's cryst. hemi-anhydridc of hydroxyhemin {C. A. 
21,3628). A.W. Dox 

Enzymic amylolyais. III. Crystalline hexaoae from 
starch. Ernst Waldschmidl-Iveitz and Max Reichel. Z. 
physiol. Chem. 223, 76-80(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 1002. - 
Pancreatic digi^stion of erythroamylose, one of the csom- 
ponents of starch, comes to a standstill when 66-70% 
saccharification has occurred. The products then con- 
sist of dextrin and maltose and 7-11% of amytohexaose. 
After removal of dextrin by pptn. with EtOH, the hexaose 
may be obtained as a viscous oil by addn. of MeAc to 
Ute coned, aq. soln., and solidified by repeated washings 
with HtaO. 'I^e hexaose has the formula 
(a)D m. 268-63" (decoinpn.) and gives no color with 
I. It is hydrolyzed by amylase but not by maltose. 
Amylase splits it into 3 mols. of maltose which are then 
hydrolyzed by maltase into 6 mols. of glucose. Mutoro- 
tation of the maltose formed is in opposite directions ac- 
cording to whether the cleavage is effected by a- Of /3- 
I amylase, showing Ihot the hexaose contains both a- 
aiid ^-linkages. The identification of hexaose among 
the products of partial enzymic hydrolysis is an important 
argument for the chain structure of starch. A. W. Dox 
Influence of electrolytes on the physicochemical prop- 
ertiea of colloidal systems as compared to cytoplasm. I. 
Influence of electrolytes on the vlacosity of diluted egg 
yolk. Br. Zawadzki. Protoplasma 19, 486-609(1933). — 
Na, K, Ca and Mg chlorides, as well as HCl and NaOH, 

^ at every conen. used increased the viscosity of dild. egg 
ydk. HCl and NaOH act many limes more strongly 
than their salts. Of the salts, CaCla exerts the strongest 
action and KCl the feeblest. The viscosity increases ir- 
regularly with increase in salt conen. At about 0.2 M 
NaCl and KCl and 0.08 M CaCla the local viscosity max. 
appears, after which there is for all salts a local ^min. at 

O. 4-0.5 M higher than the natural egg yolk viacority. 

F. L. Dunlap 
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Measurement of the diffusion of proteins. Ame 

Tiselius and David Gross. KoUoid Z. d6» 11-20(1934).-- 
Application of the Svcdlterg method ( cf. C> A, 19» 2768; 
20, 1754) at 20 ^ Q.CMKl** gave, the following values for 
the diffusion const. D X lO’^: phycoery thrin 4.00, phsrcocyan 
4.05, CG-heuioglobin 0.93, hemocyanin 1.05, and egg 
albumin 7.07. The values are corrected to water solns. 
Salt content of the buffer and protein conen. had little 
effect on the value for phycoery thrin. At 30®, the value 
of D detd. was in good agre^tnent with that calcd. by the 
Einstein equation. 'Phe friction coeffs. calcd. from these 
consts. arc higlicr than those calcd. from ultracentrifuge 
expts. except for hemoglobin. Arthur Fleischer 

The hemeiythrin of Sipunculus nudus. Jean Roche. 
Bull. sflc. chim. biol. IS, 1416-36(1933).— See C. A. 27, 
2099. L. E. Gilson 

Hematin content of horseradish peroxidase. K. A. C. 
Elliott and D. Keilin. Proc. Roy. Soc. (lx>ndon) 8114, 
210 22(1934).— In horseradish prepns. a simple relation 
between hematin content and peroxidase activity does 
not exist; all the hcinatiii is present in the free state as 
acid hematin. The N coinpds. present in the prepns. 
aiul the free hematin do not combine below Ph 9, and 
complete combination occurs only above Pu 10.6, at which 
alky, the peroxidase is nearly inactive. J. S. H. 

Chomistiy of the vegetable phosphatides. E. Burc§ 
and J. Schidlof. Casofns Ceskoslov. Lekdrniciva 13, 
229'36(1933). — “Phosphograniin** has a compn. similar 
to inositolhexaphosphoric acid; it contains 20.03% of 
ionizable P and on hydrolysis yields HiP 04 and an optically 
inactive, nonhydrolyzable coinpd. which seems identical 
with mesoinositol. William J. Husa 

Experiments on the relation^ip between bacteria and 
fungi as regards nutrition and metabolism. Herbert 
Bucherer. Zentr. Baki. Parasiienk.^ 2 Abt. 89, 273 Sli 
(1933). 'Carbohydrates which are ordinarily not as- 
similated by Azotobacier ckrotKoccum, such as arabinose, 
xylose and cellulose, may l>c utilized in the presence of 
living or dead cultures of Pemcillium glaucum or Asper- 
gillus niger. John T. Myers 

Directive influences in biological systems. 111. The 
effect of proteases on lipase actions. K. George Falk. 
J. Biol. Chem. 103, 3(i3-72(1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 3270.— 
The addn. of com. papain to exts. of beef kidney, lung 
or liver decreased the ester-hydrolyzing power of the 
ext. for all sub.stnites except glyceryl triacetate, which 
showed increased hydrolysis. Papain alone has some 
hydrolyzing action on triaccliu, and this is iiicrca.sed by 
adding proteins. Similar results were obtained with exts. 
of uterine fibroids. Trypsin, however, decreased the ester- 
hydrolyzing power of all exts. for all substrates. It is 
suggested that papain acts physiologically as a lipase in 
the presttMCc of proteins. K. V. Thimann 

The basic amino acids of casein. Hubert B. Vickery 
and Abraham White. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 413 -16(1933). — 
Application of the Ag pptn. method of Vickery and Leav- 
enworth {(\ A. 22, 1006) to purified T^lammarsten casein 
gave histidine, 1 .8^1%, arginme, 3.86% and lysine, C.26%. 

K. V. Thimann 

The fractionation of the amino adds of livetin . Thomas 
H. Jukes. /. Biol. Chem. 103, 425 37(193:1); cf. C. A. 
27, 740. -Existing iiiethod.s are combined as follows: 
the bases are removed from the hydrolyzate by the method 
of Vickery and Leavenworth (C. A. 22, 1606), tyrosine 
is then crystd., and the dicarboxylic acids are pptd. with 
Ba(OH )2 and ale., and sepd. as glutamic acid hydn>- 
chloridc and cupric aspartate. The monoatninomono- 
carl>oxyltc. acids arc converted to the Cu salts and sepd. 
by the methods of Brazier (C. A. 25, 309), Kingston and 
S^ryver (C. A. 19, 304), Huston and &hryvcr (C. A. 
20, 268.3, 3703) and Town (C. A. 23, 162). With 36 g. 
livetin, 56% of the N was allocated, i. e., the method is 
suitable for rather small quantities of protein. Of the 
total N, 87% was recovered in the various fractions. 

K. V. Thimann 

The gasometic detezmination of cysteine and cystine. 

W. C. Hess. /. Biol. Chem. 103, 440-53(1933).— In 
the method of Baemstein (C. A. 26, 6977), the cystine 


1 contents for a no. of proteins agree with the cystine con- 
tent detd. by the method of SiUivun (C*. A. 25, 2449, 
3738), but the cysteine content is in all cases addnf. 
The cystine and cysteine together account for more than 
the total S of the protein. The apparent cysteine is then-- 
fore due to some other compd. On heating a mixt. of 
amino acids, free from S, with sugar, cysteine was foutul 
in small amt. by the Baemstein method, but not by other 
methods. It is suggested that the apparent cysteine may 
^ arise from reaction between amino acids and the smaii 
amt. of carbohydrate in protein. K. V. Thimann 
Studies on the phosphatase content of the whole rat 
and of the vasoligated kidney. Fredrick W. Kinard and 
Alfred Chanutin. /. Biol. Chem. 103, 461-70(1933). 
The phosphata.se activity of the whole rat increases ftoin 
birth to a max. between the 13th and 20th days. Ad- 
ministration of irradiated crgosterol increases the activitv 
3 at this period but not in adults. In the vasoligated kidiu y 
the phosphatase activity fulls steadily, reaching zero in 
about 16 days. K. V. Thimann 

The catalysis of the hydration of carbon dioxide and 
dehydration of carbonic acid by an enzyme Isolated from 
red blood cells. Wm. C. Stadic and Helen O'Brien. J 
Biol. Chem. 103, 621-9(1933); cf. Meldrunt and Rough- 
ton, C. A. 26, 6584, 6669. — I'he enzyme catalyzing the 
reaction : COs H- H 2 O HaCOs is rapidly inactivated ai 
^70® and inhibited by KCN; it is not identical with lieiiid- 
globin, hematin or globin. Its effect on the dehydration 
velocity is only about 38% of that on the hydration vi - 
lodty. I'lie Michaelis-Menten const, for combination 
between the enzyme and its substrate is about; 90. 'riu- 
veiodly consts. are detd. by making one sola, heaviir 
than the other with dissolved sugar, then layejring cau- 
tiously, and finally detg. the pn after rapid taixing, by 
3 means of a short -period galvanometer. V. T 

Mechanism of the oxidation processes. . XXXVI. 
Enzpnic dehydrogenation of lactic acid, pyruvic acid and 
metnylglyoxal. Heinrich* Wicland, Otto B. Clareii and 
B. N. Pramanik. Ann. 507, 203 12(1933) ; cf. C. A . 27. 
4872. — ^Aerobic dehydrogenation of lactic acid (I) pro- 
ceeds similarly to that of EtOH when impoverished yeasi 
is used. AcOll, EtOH and (mainly) COa are produced; 
in 2 cases small quantities of succinic acid were iso1at«‘d. 
The carbohydrate content and wt. of 11 do not increase 
during these expts. Dehydrogenation of 1 depends niori- 
on substnite conen. than docs dehydrogenation of h'lOH 
and AcOH. Ot consumption occurs much more rapidly 
at the higher conens. studied ( Af/32 — Af/4) . AcCOjNa i*. 
first dccarlroxylated to AcH, which then reacts to give 
AcOH. A snialler quantity of AcCOaH, com]iart‘d with 
I, is oxidized completely. The reaction, 2AcH 4 H-o 
-► AcOH 4* EtOH, appears to be inhibited by AcCOaH. 
The Oa consumption is much greater at higher conens. 
AcCHO (HI) is also dehydrogenated to AcH, principally. 
ResyAthesis of HI to carbohydrates does not occur. Tin* 
course of the dehydrogenation oMII appears to diffiT from 
that of EtOH, AcOW or I. C. J. West 

Structure and enzymic reactions. X. Influence of 
viscosity on the state of aggregation of the dispersed 
phase. S. F‘rttjl)ergcri>wna. Acta Biol. Expil. (Warsaw) 
6, 143-72(1931) (143 in French). — Gelatin diminishes tlu* 
amt. of glucose and maltose detd. by Bertrand's niciluxJ 
This amt. is independent of llic temp, ^d the time ol 
contact , and is proportional to the quantity of sugar and 
gelatin present. The viscosity influences the degradation 
of starch to a slight degree, with a 4.5% soln. (37®) as 
starting material. The decoi^pn. of urea starts as lau* 
as at 8% gelatin. Starch and amylase do not diffuse 
through the gel, while urea diffuses with only 16% of inc 
norm^ rate. O^usion of starch or amylase in the gel in- 
duces a slowing of the reaction, while by a simultaneous 
occlusion of both ingredients it is not retarded mark- 
edly. Shaking accelerates the reaction in the system 
amylase-starch-gdatin, while EtOH hinders the reaction 
of amylase-starch, and enhances it in the system aniy- 
lase-aUrdb-gelatin. The action of EtOH depends on tne 
temp.; at 16® the reaction is accelerated; at 30 It is 

J. w. 
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Spreading of insulin end of zein. B. Gorter and J. 1 
van Omumdt. Proc. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam 36, 922-6 
(1933); cf. C. A. Tf, 518. — The ^H-spreading curves of 
the two proteins were very similar. The min. for insulin 
was at ^ 3, for zein On 3.7. Maxima were at about pn 
2 and 5 for both. The amount of spreading at the tso- 
elec, point may be a function, not of the mol. wt., but 
of the no. of free COOH and NHj groups. J. J. W. 

Calmette, A., Boquet, A., and N3gre, L.: Manuel 
technique dc microbiologic ct sdrologic. 3rd ed. Paris: ^ 
Masson & Cie. 7()0 pp. K. 50; bound, F. (M). 

Hernandez Guerra, i,., and Ochoa de Albomoz, S.: 
Klenientos de bioquinnea. 3rd ed. Madrid: Udit. 
FspaAa. 271 pp. Ptas. 18. 

KopaezewsM, W.: Traite dc biocolloYdologic. T. TV. 
l*'asc. 2. Paris: OautliMc-Villars & Dlondel la Koiigery. 
130 pp. F. 30. Cf. C. A. 27. 4261. 

Krebs, H. A.: Atinung und Garting in lelicndcn Zcl- : 
len. Berlin: Junk. 22 pp. M. 3. 

Reuter, Fritz: Lehrbuch der gcrichtlichcn Mcdiziii. 
Mit gleichmassiger Bchick.sichtigungen der deutschen und 
oslerrcichi^hcn Gcsctzgcbungcn und dcs gcinoinsanieti 
Kiitwurfes 1927. Berlin: Urban & Schwarzenberg. 609 
pp. M. 18; cloth, M. 20. 

Schadendorff, Erwin: Praktikum der nrganischen und 
|)hvsiologischcn Cheniie. fiir Mediziiicr. Vienna: Hahn 
&Co. 111pp. M.3. 

Thomas, E. W. Caryl: A Synopsis of Forensic Medi- 
cine and Toxicology. London: Wright; Simpkin. 1(K) 
pp. 7s. Od. 

Medizinische Koltoidlchre. Edited by L. Lichtwitz, 
Raph. Ed. Liesegang, and Karl Spiro. Ivfg. 9. Dresden: 
rh. SteinkoplT. Pp. 609-688. M. 5. Cf. C. A, 27, 
1901. 

Enzymes from cereal plants, (korge Sperti (to General 
Development Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,943,633, Jan. 
16. For producing a stcrild enzymic prepn., growing 
('n/yiiie-])roducing cereal plants are subjected to iiTadia- 
tioii with ultra-violet light to kill bacteria, etc., while 
excluding from the light wave lengths short enough to 
cause injury to the plants, and the eiizyinc is then extd. 
fioni the plant material. 

Amylase preparations. Kallc & Co. A.-G. Brit. 
4(K),784, Nov. 2, 1933. Sec Fr. 740,391 (C. A. 27, 45r»l), 

B -METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLliY R. UKNUDICT • 

Enzymic histochemistry. VI. A micro method for the 
estimation of ammonia. K. Linderstr0m-Lang and Heinz 
Hiilter. Compl,-rend. trav. lab. Carlsherg 19, No. 26, 
s pp.(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, .'VlAb; 28, 502V I,. W. K. 

Estimation of minute traces of bismuth in animal tis- 
sues. G. F. Hall and D. Powell. Quart. J. Pharmacol. 
6. 628 33(1933).- -A no. of the availalile. c«>lor reactions 
for the detection of min. traces 6f Bi arc discussed and 
criticized. The iodobisniuthous acid method is recotn- 
inendcd for use for the cstn . in animal tissues. Tliis method 
ilct)ends on the characteristic color reaction given by 
iotloblsmuthous acid in EtOAc, in which solvent it yields 
u characteristic pink color. The conditions necessary for 
ihc estn. of amts, of the qrder of 5 7 are given, with 
particular reference to special treatment of certain animal 
tissues. W. O. E. 

Method for determining calcium in urine. Harold 
('.erritz and J. C. Knoyi. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta., 42nd 
Ann. Rept. (Bull. 275) 28 9(1932). •The standard 
volumetric oxalate method is mc^ified by the addn. of 
oxidizing agents to facilitate the rapid evapn. to dryness. 
‘I'hc oxidation is then completed by heat, the a.sh taken 
up with 1:4 HCl and hot water. The soln. i.s filtered, 
and the Ca pptd. and detd. according to the standard 
oxalate method. C. R. Fellers 

Application of the nitiic-sulfuric-perdiloric add method 
of tizaue destruction to the toxicological determination 
of gold. Ernest Kahane and Victor Stefanesco. Bull. 

chim, hiol. 15, 1239 46(1933).— In the delii. of Au 
iu animal tis.sues some An is entrained in the vapors diir- 


' ing the treatment with HN0i-HaS04-HC104 mixt . ; hence 
the vapors should be passed through a condenser and the 
condensed liquid examd. for Au. L. £. Gilson 

A colorimetric method for the microdetermination of 
gold. Its biological application to stady of aurotherapy. 
B. K. Merejkovsky. BuU. soc. chim. hiol. 15, 1336 8 
(1933). — The HNOi-HtS04 method of destroying org. 
matter is preferred. A colorimetric method Imsed on the 
J development of a red color by the reaction between Au 
' salts and dimethylaininobenzylidenerhodaninc is de- 
scnl>ed. Quantities corresponding to about 0.065 mg. 
of Au can he detd. L. E. Gilson 

A new **Bensitization*' reaction for adrenaline. A. 
Vclicogna. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, I4l> 2(19,34). 

If 3 ec. of a 1% soln. of PhOH in 50% ElOH, 0.6 cc. said. 
KlOx and 0.3 cc. said, sulfanilic acid soln. arc mixed and 
heated on a water bath a cardinal -red color develops in 
) 5- 10 min. If a trace of adrenaline is added the color de- 
velops more rapidly. One part adrenaline in 12, (MX), 000 
can l>e detected. The effects of phenols and related 
compds. on the. reaction are discussed. L. K. Gilson 
Test for iron pigments (hemosiderin) in liver. J. 
Guilhon. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 115, 376-7(1934). - 
A drop of fresh liver pulp is stirred with 0.5 cc. of HCl 
(d. 1.19), then a few drop.s of K4Fe(CN)« added. If the 
liv€!r contains hemosiderin a Prussian blue color develops 
^ immediately. The reaction is neg. in most animal dis- 
eases but is pos. in infectious anemia of horses. L. 1C G. 

Extraction method for determination of bilirubin in 
different body fluids. Wm. Keri>polu. Acta Med. 
Scand., Suppl. L. 277 80(1932). - Free bilirubin is extd. 
by CHCI3 directly; the water-sol. alk. bilirubin i.s first 
converted to bilirubin by acid, then extd. by CHCI3. 
Ext. I cc. serum or unfiltered urine with 2 cc. ClTCb, 

5 shake vigorously and ci'iilrifuge ; bile should be usc'd iti 
1;10(K) diln., while for feces 10 vols, of CHCb should be 
taken. To ext. the entire bilirubin add to 3 cc. urine or 
bile 3 cc. 10% AcOH, 1.5 cc. CHCU, shake vigorously 
and cemtrifuge. Pptd. bilirubin is dissolved in 0.5 cc. 
glacial acetic acid extd. with 1.5 cc. CHCb and the acid 
driven off with an excess of 11*0. For feces, dissolve 0.5 
g. in 3 cc. glacial acetic acid and add 5 ci*. CHCls and alxnit 
20 cc. H2O. F'or si'rutii, deprotcinize 1 cc. by shaking 
with 2 cc. 96% ale., centrifuge and add to the ale. soln. 

2 cc. CHCI3, 2 cc. CCbCOaH and about 10 cc. 11*0. Half 
a cc. of the CHCL ext. is always taken for the colori- 
metric detn. by the Ehrlich dia/o reagent. An aq. 0.05 
% K2Cr*07 soil!., which gives the same color as a soln. 
of 0.(X)7«5 mg. bilirubin in 3 cc*., is tised as a standard. 
However, the color of the ext. is even a more reliable basis 
for detn. of bilirubin as the Ixxly fluids contain substances 
interfering with the dia/.o leactioii. S. Morgulis 
Colorimetric determination of phosphoric acid in the 
presence of arsenate ions. A. E. Hraiin.stein. Biorhem. 
Z. 267, 4(K) 2(1933). - Polemical against Barrcnscheeii, 
Banga and Braun (C. A. 28, 192-3* S. Morgulis 
Titrimetric microdetermination of cholesterol by Gabriel 
Monasterio. T. Meuwissen and E. Noyons. Biochem. 
Z. 267, 405(1933); cf. Monasterio, C. A. 28, 797V— 
Monasterio 's method is not original. S. Morgulis 
Determination of the phenol coefficient by the cover- 
slip me^od. Vilh. Jensen and Elsa Jensen. J. Hyg. 33, 
485-94(1933). — See C. A. 27, 6.367. John T. Myers 
A micro method for the determination of fatty acids 
from small amounts of whole blood. Margaret Eli7at)eth 
vSmith and M. C. Kik. /. Biol. Chem. 103, 391 -8(193.3).— 
The methods of Bloor, Pelkan and Allen (T. >1. 16, 25i41) 
and Stoddard and Drury (C. A. 24, 875) are combined 
and modified for uf»e with 0.5 cc. of blood. The pptd. 
fatty acids are finally extd. with hot benzene, washed with 
water, and titrated with 0.02 N KOKt. K. V. T. 

The detennination of the bases of serum and whole 
blood. Pauline M. Hald. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 471-94 
(1933). — For total bases the material is ashed jn a muffle 
funiace with H*S04 and Fea(S04)« and the sulfate then 
detd. by the benzidine method. For detg. the strp. bases 
the Fe is omitted from the ashing, the Ca is pptd. as the 
oxalate and the* Mg us phosphate. The soln. is then frei-d 
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from phosphate with Ke, the K pptd. as chloroplatinate 
and the Na as the Zn uranyl acetate, (UQi)iZnNa(AcO)t.- 
6H|0. By using siiifered glass filters the whole soln., 
and not alk|Uots, may hv used throughout, this greatly 
facilitating the procedure. Extensive details and a no. 
of analyses of scrum aie given. The sum of the adds of 
serum in nearly cve^ry case signiiicantly exceeded the 
total base. K. V. Thimann 

Studies on cerebrospinal fluid. I. Chemical and 
spectrographic detection of lead. 1. M. Rabinowitch, 
Andrew Dingwall and F. H. Mackay. J. Biol. Chem. 
103. 707 mmS); cf. Kairhall, C. A. 17, 3885.-^ De- 
tails for the prcpii. of J^b-free reagents and procedure for 
the detection of 10~^ mg. of Pb by the KaCuPbJNO*)* 
method are given. With (» cc. of cerebrospinal fluid, the 
spectrographic methixl was found to detect 1 fiart of Pb 
in It)®, and can therefore be used as a control for the chem. 
method. K. V. Thimann 

Microchemical detection of lead: modifications of the 
Fairhall method. Robert IN Harwood and Doris Brophy. 
y. Jnd. IJyR. 16, 25 8(10*)4).-- Modifications of the 
hexanitritc test (C. A. 17, 3885) are describixl, including 
the substitution of wet for dry ashing. With the modified 
procedure, 0.5 y of Pb can be estd. in 5 cc. of cerebro- 
spinal fluid. Cf. preceding abstr. L. W. Elder 

Micro-gas analysis and its application to biol. purfioscs 
(Schwarz, Rappaport) 7. Rotary app. for sedimentation 
of liquid suspensions (analysis of blood, urine] (Swed. 
pat. 78,»31) 1. 

Christoi^e, Genevieve: Dosage de Turobiline urinaire. 
Paris: Kditions v^ga. 78 pp. 

Gallo, C.} Proiituario di anulisi d'urina, in tavole 
sinottiche con preparati niicroscopici per inedici pratici. 
Naples: P. Pelosi. 

Glomaud, *&eorges: Le liquidc duodenal. Deter- 
mination des ^*16ments mineraux. Micrudosage du tnagii6- 
siuiii par roxyquinol^ine. Paris: Kditions v^ga. 91pp. 

Lombardi, Anselmo: L 'anulisi chimica delle urine. 
Guida leorico-pratica con breve cenno sull'analisi dci 
calcoli urinari. Cataiizaro: Moderno. 102 pp. 

Rademaker, G. A.: Nephelonictrisch StTumoiidcTzock. 
Utrecht: Keniink & Zoon. 80 pp. FI. 1.75. 

Sachse, M.: Praktischc Harnuntcrsuchiingen und ihre 
diagnostische V^erwertung. 2nd cd., ix'vised. Radebcul: 
Madaiis. 51 pp. M. 2.50. 

SchiUmg, Victor: Das Blutbild und seine klinischc 
Verwertung. Kur/gefahren technischc. theoretischc und 
praktischc Anleitung zur iiiikroskopische Blulunter- 
suebung. 91 h and 10th ed., revised. Jena: G. Fischer. 
4(58 pp. M. 22; cloth, M. 23.50. 

C BACTERIOIXJGY 

CIiAKLI£.S n. MORKEY 

Further studies on the specific carbohydrates of Vibrio 
cholerae and related organisms. Richard W. Linton 
and D. L. Shrivastava. Broc. Mac. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
31, 40(>-9(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 7(59, 54(H). The method 
of Furth and Landstciner (cf. C. A. 22, 980) was used in 
exlg. the sp, carbohydrates of cholera -like vibrios from 
Bengal. In (he majority of vibrios from cholera galactose 
was the characteristic sugar; others coutained arabiiiosc; 
the groups were similar in agglutinability and in virulence. 
A 3id group derived from water was nonaggltitinable and 
contained arabiiiose. Polysaccharides contg. !x)th ara- 
binose and galactose were isolated from "rice water” 
stools of cholera patients. Both types of carljohydratc 
were antibactcriolytic. C. V. Bailey 

Use of peptone as nutrient substrate for aerobic bac- 
teria. Utilization of peptone by Staphylococcus aureus. 
Julius Hirsch and Adolph W. Miillcr. Z. Ilyg. Infek- 
tionskrankk. 115, 443-94(1933).“— Peptone is not only a 
source of N but a source of energy for microorganisms. 
The prodilction of NHs from peptone by Staph, aureus 
depends on active utilization of the peptone and is in- 
hibited by dextrose. This production of NHt occurs 
thnnigli thf* deuniinixation of free uiiiiiio groups. With 


1 ordinary O supply the amt. of growth and NH| production 

are proportion to the conen. of peptone. The latter is 
not only a souroe of energy and food but also a stimulus 
to reproduction. Rachel Brown 

The nature of the bactericidal and hemolytic constitu- 
ents of pyocyaneus lipoids. I. H. O. Hettche. KUti. 
Wochschr. 12, 1804-5(19:J3).— Of the ”lipoids” in a 
petroleum ether ext. of Ps. aeru^osa, 90% is a neutral 

2 fat yielding both liquid and solid fatty acids on hydrolysis. 

* The remainder is a fatty acid possessing hemolytic 

bacteriostatic and weakly bactericidal properties, unlike 
the neutral fat. The bactericidal action of unsatd. higher 
aliphatic acids on .staphylococci is proportional to the 
no. of double bonds. Harry Kaglc 

The effect of age of stock cultures on losses of Kjeldahl 
nitrogen from b^terial cultures. M. Letiioignc and R. 
Desveaux. Compt. rend. 1D7, 1097 9(1933). — Trregulai 

3 losses in N detd. by the Kjeldahl tncthod were observed 
in following the growth of a no. of strains of bacteria in 
li(iuid peptone media. One of the most important causes 
was the age of the stock culture used. Older cultures 
showed less variability in N loss. James C. Munch 

The influence of cations on aerobic sporogenesis in a 
liquid medium. F. W. Fabian and C. S. Bnran. J. 
Bacl. 26, 543-58(1933). — Cations of the imivalenl chlo- 
ride salts, NaCl, LiCl, NH4CI, KCl, and also Na lactate 

^ stimulated aerobic spore fonnation in a ii(]uid medium. 
Cations of the bivalent chloride salts, MgCl 2 , MnCla, BaCh, 
C 0 CI 2 , PbCla and NiCh; of the tri valent salts < AlCli, 
CeCb and FcCL; and of a quadrivalent salt SWCU had 
no effect on such sporulation. Spore formation w|as most 
abundant at the point of max. stimulation of viability. 
This would indicate that sporulation is not due to a de- 
ficiency of nutrient materials or to an accuinulutioii of 

5 metabolic products, but that it is a physiol, process oc- 
curring when certain conditions are present. The Pm 
of the. medium did not 'inateriully affect sporuklioii 
within a favorable growing range of 5.0 -7 .5, but an acid 
reaction was slightly more favorable. John 'I'. Myers 

The bacteriostatic action of gentian violet and its de- 
pendence on the oxidation-reduction potential. Mary A. 
Ingraham. J. Bact. 26, 573-98(1933); cf. C. A. 21, 
1900 . — ^The bacteriostatic ooncus. of gentian violet af- 

6 feet growth only during the lag phase. The dye must 
affect the cells indirectly through a mechanism which is 
adjusted during the lag phase. Bacteriostatic coiiciis. 
of gentian violet poise the oxidation -n^duction iiotiiitial 
of the medium 'within rather wide limits. Bacteriostatic 
action is related tf) the initial oxidation-reduction potential 
and the poising action of the dye. Other poising agents 
used also differentiate between bacterial species. 

John T. Myers 

' A sizqple method for the preparation of the specific 
soluble substance of type I pneumococcus. Harold W. 
Dudley and Wilson ^lith. J. Path. Bact. 37, 341 -4 
(1933). — Heating a so>ii. of the crude carlxihydrale in 
0.5 N NaOH lowered the precipitating aclivit/. The 
following is a better method of purification: Dissolve 0.5 
g. of the carbohydrate in 40 cc. of 0.05 N NaaCO* contx- 
10 mg. of tryi^sin. Add a few drops of toluene and in - 

8 cubatc 24 hrs. at 37®. Centrifuge and make acid to Coiign 

red with AcOH. Add 50 cc. of 96% ale. Collect, wash 
and dry the ppt. The dried product weighed 0.243 g., 
contained 5.36% N and retained the total activity of 
the original 0.6 g. John T. Myers 

The serological grouping of the itarch-fermenting strains 
of C. diphtheriae. Jean. (T. Ewing. J. Path. Bact. 37, 
345-51(1933). John T. Myers 

Fiffther observations on the specificity of the bacteri- 

9 cidol properties of normal serum. M. H. Kinkelstein. 

/. Pash. Bact. 37, 359-65(1933). -A sol. substance 
readily liberated from Imcterial growths may annul in a 
non-sp. manner the bactericidal activity of nonnal guinea- 
pig serum. John T. Myers 

A note on the influence of sodium lactate In the pro- 
duction of green diseoloration (hydrogen peroxide for- 
marion) by atneptococd. J. Gordon. 7. Path, Bact. 37, 
501-2(19.33). — Certain strains of non-greeii-prodiieinR 
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streptococci grown cm blood «gar ooiitg, 0.2~0.5% Na 1 
lactate become green formers. This is assocd. with the 
production of John T. Myers 

Ttancmlisible lysis as a function of bacterial rela- 
tion. n. Does transmissible lysin influence bacterial 
respiration? C. Hallauer. Zentr, Baki. ParastUnh,, I 
Abt. 130, 104-206(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6366.— During 
lysis neither the respiratory quotient nor aerobic glucoly- 
sis is markedly influenced. Anaerobic glucolysis is af- . 
fected even less. III. Lysin formation during oxidation 
of definite chemical substances. Ibid. 206-13.— In the 
presence of C sources as dextrose, levulose, maltose and 
mannitol, lysin regeners^on occurs during oxidation but 
not during glucolytic splitting of these substances. 

John T. Myers 

The influence of reduced iron on the aerobic bacterial 
flora of the intestine. i2k>tt fried Handke. Zenit, Baki. 
ParasOenk.t I Abt. 130, 240-7(1933). — I^arge doses of ; 
reduced Fe markedly reduce the no. of bacteria in the 
intestine. John T. Myers 

The influence of anaerobiosis and of several gases on 
the growth and virulence of diphtheria bacilli. Adolf Beck. 
Zenit. Bak\. PatasUenk., I Abt. 130, 287-300(1933). — 
Growth in vacuo, in an atm. of O, or of COi had no eflect 
on the rate of growth or virulence, hut it produced the. 
morphology of pseudo-diphtheria bacilli. Growth in an 
atm. of HsS increased the rate of gniwth and the foniia- * 
lion of granules, but did not influence virulence. 

John T. Myers 

Valiants of psiatyphosus-B (type Sdiottmflller) which 
form no gas from dextrose. 111. A. W. Pot and A. Tas- 
man. Zenit. Baki. Patasitenk., I Abt. 130, 357-(i(i 
(1933),- Sec C. A. 27 , 6771. John T. Myers 

The polysaccharide-forming mouth streptococci and the 
*‘frog egg” streptococci of sugar factories. Friedrich l«:i. 
Koch. Zenir. Baki. Patasitenk., 1 Abt. 130, 381-90 
(1933). John T. Myers 

The nutrition physiology df diphtheria bacilli. Hans 
Schmidt. Zenit. Baki. Patasitenk., I Abt. 130, 391-418 
(19<i3). - Five strains could use salts of acetic, lactic and 
succinic adds, and glycerol as a source of C. Na aspara- 
ginatc was a good source' of N, but asparagine and glula- 
iiiinic acid would also serve. The. following were not 
utilizablc as souroes of N: glycocoll, sarcosinc, alaiittu*, 
serine, valine, leucine, proline, phenylalanine, lyrosiiic, 
tiyptophan, histidine, arginine and glycylglycine. Cys- 
tine would not serve as a source of C or N. Virulence was 
iiiaintaincd in synthetic media. John T. Myers 

A method for the quantitative recovery of bacterial dry 
material in a liquid culture medium. h>iist Grundmann. 
Aenit. Baki. Patasitenk., II Abt. 89 , 318-23(1933).— For 
bacteria of the size range of coli and inycoidcs, the meiii- 
branc filter of Zsigmondy with a maximal porosity of 
0.7.5 M will remove the bacteria quantitatively apd they 
can be dried for analy^s. John T. Myer s 

The chemistry of the lipides of tubercle badlli. XXXVII. 
The synthesis of phthiocol, the pigment of the human 
tuberd6 badllus. K. J. Anderson and M. S. Newman. 
J. Biol. Chem. 103, 405 12(1933); cf. C. A. 28 , 194^. 
by oxidizing 2-methylnaphthalene with chromic acid there 
was obtained 2’~methyL-l,i-naphtho(iuinone, I, m. 104-6^; 
oxime, m . 166-8°. Since 1 could not readily be acelylated, 
II was converted in 96% yield to the diacetate, II, in, 114°, 
l)y refluxing with NaOAc, AciO, AcOH and Zii dUvSt. 
By then treating II with ale. KOH or NaOEt and distg. in 
steam, 12% of 2-melhyl~3-hydroxy-‘I,4-napkthoquinone, 
III, was obtained. Tim substance m, ni. 173'4°, is 
identical with phthiocol, the yellow pigment of the human 
lubcrde badllus (cf. C. A. 28 , 194'). Its oxime m. 199 - 
1200°; numoacetale m. 106°; IriacelaU m. 148° to an opaque 
liquid which clears at 158-9 **. On oxidation of III phthdic 
acid was obtained. K. V. Thimann 

Spedfle inhibition of bacteriophago action by bacterial 
extracts. Philip Levine and A. W. Frisch. /. ExpU. 
Med. 50, 218-28(1934). —Expts. are presented demwi- 
st rating sp. inhibition of phage by sol. products of bacteria; 
Ole inhibition proceeds more rapidly when the phage and 
l>ueterial exts. are inaihuO'd at 37® tliati at 0°. The 


I spedfidty of the reaction in the instances studied is prob- 
ably connected with the presence of sp. sol. carbohydrates. 
A reaction is available for the study of the chemistry of 
bacillary antigens in terms of bacteriophage. C. J. W. 

D- BOTANY 

THOMAS O. PHILLIPS 

. Nutrition of Euglena. I. Euglena gracilis. H. Dusi. 
Ann. insi. Pasteur 50, 560-97(1933). — Cultures can be 
^owii in a synthetic medium in which the source of N 
is a nitrate or an NH4 salt, the initial pu being 6.5' 7.5. 
With (NH4 )sS 04 and an initial ^11 of 7.0, add is produced, 
and the final Pn after 17 weeks is 4.2. Ca(NOi)s cannot 
Iw utilized, and Ca ions appear to be unnecessary for 
development. Of a large no. of NH* acids utilized as a 
source of N, only the simple aliphatic acids, asparagine, 

I histidine and phenylalanine yielded go^ cultures. 
Peptone produces the liest results. In the dark, media 
contg. peptones or i^lypeptidcs as the source of N are 
rendered more effective by the addn. of NaOAc. Only 
those fatty acids having more than 7 C atoms were able 
to replace AcOH. Strains grown in the light do not re- 
quire the addn. of a fatty acid to the niediuni. H. C. A. 

pie influence of magnesium on the growth and the 
activity of Saccharomyces cerevisiae, Hansen. D. 

' Kabiiiovilz-Sereni. BoU. staz. palol. vfgeto/e [N. S.], 13, 
309-'23( 19^13); cf. C. A. 27 , 6774.— In the absence of 
Mg or in the presence of stnall quantities, the growth of 
S. cerevisiae (on a modified l^lwrle-WilTs soln.) is very 
poor: the sugar of the medium is not utilized, the acidity 
is slightly modified and the fcrnieiilation is .slow in .start- 
ing and soon ceases. The addn. of small quantities 
of Mg stimulates the growth, the formation of a .suimr- 

3 ficial layer formed by aerobic enzymes and the respiration. 
The niycetes grow well in solus, contg. not over 40% 
MgS04. The growth of some thaHophytes in solutions 
containing a large amt. of magnesium. Ibid. 338-45.— 
Eumycetes, Schyzoinycetes, Cyanophyccae and Chlorophy- 
ceac were cultivated in .solus, contg. increasing doses of Mg. 
Some of these can live in solns. contg. 20% MgS04, and Bn- 
trytis cinerea, Fusarium sp., Coniospotium bambusae Sacc,. 
and Rhizoclonia solani Kuhn resist even a medium with 40% 
MgSOi. Observations on the toxicity of magnesium for 
the higher plants. Ibid. .346 66. Mg .sa1t.s exceeding 
the normal conens. used by the plants and not balanced 
by Ca produce a strong poisoning of higher plants; the 
troubles are probably due to altered caryokinetic and 
respiratory processes. The action of the catalases is 
counteracted by high conens. of MgS04 in the nutrient 
solns., while the action of the peroxidases is stimulated. 
The sensitivity of plants to the action of oxalic add and 
of magnesium salts. Ibid. 367-78. — Ix>wer plants 
(thaHophytes) .show a good resistance to the action of oxalic 
acid, but the seeds of higher plants do rot grow in solns. 
contg. >().()5%. The behavior is ide- t ical wit h that of Mg 
salts. The action of the two subst"iires is explained by 
supposing that they remove Ca crniipds. from the living 
cells. G« A. Bravo 

Amylase of mulberry leaves. Suemi Matsumura and 
Takuroh Kasuga. Bull. Sericuli. Silk-Ind. Japan 6, 
No. 2, 6(19;i3). The optimum for the action of amy- 
lase of mulberry leaves is about <5.8 and the optimum temp, 
for activity 46 -.50°. Heating at 60° for 60 min. or 70° 
for 30 min. destroys the enzyme activity, while 50° for 
30 min. reduces it markedly. Small amts, of NaCl favor 
amyla.se activity. There arc spmes differences. More 
amylase is found in tender than in mature leaves and in 
midnight than in mid-day leaves. Leaves sheltered from 
sunshine for a long time and leaves grown after several 
gatherings contain less amylase than normal ones. Stor- 
age of the leaves decreases enzyme activity. R. B. 

The postmortem color absorption of plant coll waUi. 
Leo Brauner. Flora 27 , 190 214 (19113). — ^Living algae 
cells may remain several hrs. in certain dye, solns. os 
methylene blue and Janus green without absorbing the 
dye; dead cells, however, are quickly colored. The causes 
of the diffemioe nit* probably : (a) t he let hoi ngrnt cfianges 
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the gel structure and permeability of the cell wall; (b) the ^ the Pb ppt. is a fairly const, diaracteristic of apple, rose 
deaUi of the protoplast may bring about a release of and cher^ stocks. Similar ppts. from apple and rose 

the vacuole contents which impregnate the cell wall, roots v^ed according to the variety from Icmon-yeUow 

When tannins are thus released they act as mordants and to reddish brown. K. D. Jacob 

increase the affinity of the cellulose of the cell wall toward The effect of yeast extract on the blooming of plants, 
the dye. R. C. Burrell Artturi 1. Virtanen and SynnOve v. Hausen. Acta Chem, 

Seasonal variations of the osmotic value of different Fennica 7B, 75(1934) (in English) .—Yeast ext.., prepd. 

ecological types in the vicinity of Heidelberg. Robert by healing an aq. suspension of yeast in an autodave at 

Thren. Z, Boian, 26, 449 529(1933).— --According to the g 120**, stimulates the blooming of peas to a remarkable 
type of seasonal variation in the osmotic values of their * extent. The stimulating factor is sol. in Kt20, since an 
saps, T. distinguishes 0 ecological groups. Transpiration KtjO ext. has a marked effect on the development of 

studies were also made with several species of plants dur- blossoms. The amt. of ext. necessary is very small; 

itig short cold periods. Winter injury docs not seem to be so the*, factor in question probably belongs to the hormone 

a direct effect of the cold but rather results from water group, hollicular honnouc has no stimulating effect on 

loss ill cut isequcfice of winter transpiration. R. C. H. the development of blossoms. S. A. Karjala 

Examination of the pigments of Capsicum onnuum by The crystalline glucoside of Gnidia polycephala (Janu- 
adsorption methods. L^s/.16 Cholnoky. Magyar Gyo- arie Bossie). M. Hindi. 5. African J, Set. 30, 4.55 7 

gyszereszlud, Tdrsasdg Ertesitoje 9, 400-23(19IW). — Crude 3 (1933). - The impure glucoside (ether ext.) on extn. with 
capsanthin (9.2 g.) extd. with lukewarm CS2 gave 0.32 g. dry MeOH yielded a thick brown residue, which was 

of substance A; at 0** 5.1 g. substance B was produced, extd. with boiling llsO (yield of cryst. ghicosidc 0Ahi%). 

Chromatograms are shown. A consisted of 76% zea- To sep. traces of daphnin, the product was boiled with 

xanthin and ' 21% capsanthin. B after 3 crystns. gave rectified spirits and, after removal of the solvent, was rr> 

3.2 g. of a product consisting of 87% capsanthin and 9% peatedly extd. with abs. ale. On percolating yi a Soxhlet 

zcaxaiithin. Further crystns. from MeOH and CSs gave app. with KtO Ac a very small quant ity of material ui.20fV X'' 

a product contg. 95% capsanthin and 2.5% zeaxauthin. was obtained (suspected of being daphnin). I'he glucoside 
Artificial mixt.s. of capsanthin and zeaxanthin could be is slightly J-rotatory in MeOH solus, and /-rotatory m 
sepd. by a simple adson>tiou. Pure zeaxauthin, C4 oHmOs, ^ II 3O. At 22.8^ 0.1620 g. dissolves in 61.65 g. U2O, or 
yellow glittering needles, m. 2fKi, -54°, gave 0.246%. The glucoside is hydrolyzed by enuilsin and 

spectrum lines at .527 -508 and 492.6—173 nii». Lutein, hence belongs to the /3-scries. Mol. wt. from H2 O soIiik. 

C40HMO2, glilteriiig carotene-like crystals, m. 192, fexpe X^vc 461 and 433 (calcd. for Ci&HieOs.HaOf .358). 

163°, gave spectrum lines at 516.5 5(K) and 485 67 m^. H. K. Messinorc 

Capsanthin, m. 174..5-170°, fap(°(CHCla) —63-68, Chemical composition of the fruits of two species ot 
gave spectrum lines at .552, 5.54-532, 533, 513 and 514- Dialitim. E. Castagne. Bull, agence gm, colonies 26, 
493 m/i* For analysis of paprika pigments, ext. 2.5-5 g. 1315-23(1933). — A study of the coniim. of the fruits «if 

powd. drug witli petr. ether, add 10 cc. 10% KOH- 5 Dialium yambataense Verm, and of V. corlnsieri SStaniT, 
MeOH and saponify at 4(>-«50°. Wash iti a sepg. funnel Imth from the Belgian Congo. Results arc 011 the dry 
with 1(X) cc. ether, dry and evap. in vacuo. Dissolve in basis (except H2O). Pods.' IT-/) 7.73, H.Xl ; N 1 .03,0.72, 

CS2 and adsorb <in CaCOa. The polyene ales, are ad- crude protein 6.44, 4.50; (h’ude fiber 32.62, 33.X.3; petr. 

sorbed and carotene is washed out. One kg. dry drug ether ext. 0.35, 0.66; pentosans 17.87, 12.88; sugars afiiM 

gave 0.5 g, carotene, 1.3 g. capsanthin and 0.6 g. xaiitho- hydrolysis by 3% ILSOh 40.80, 24.60; asli 3.72, 2.69%. 

phyll (» lutein 4 zeaxanthin). S. S. de Finaly The ash of lb«.* p*>^is had the conipns.: SifJa 61 .98, 33.22; 

The petal pigment of Calendula officinalis. La-szlo S()$ 1.45, 2.07; IWs 5.00, 4.27; KsO 8.94, 31 .(>1; b'e/):. 
Zechmeister and Lfiszlo Cholnoky. Malemaiik. Ter* 4 AbOa 1.01, 2.94; CaO 15.44, 11.28; MgO 1.28, 3.7‘.»; 
meszetlud. Jtrlesild 49, 181-8(1932).- Extn. of the petals 6 NaaO 1.14, 3.t)l%. Kndocarp.— W^O 28.24, 19.12; N 
with ale. and sapon. of the ext. with MeOII-KOH gave. 0.70, 0.60; crude protein 4.38, 3.75; crude liber 2.80, 

xauthophylls, carotene and lycopene; the last was found 4.60; petr. ether ext. 0.20, 0.42; pentosans 3.96, 7.57; 

for the first time in non-fruit rnalerial. Carotene has reducing sugars (without hydrolysis) 59.10, .59.35; d- 
spectrum lines at 530 12 and 495 6 uim, lal'l? (benzene) tartaric acid 10.7, 6.5; ash 2.94, .*i.52%- The ash i»f the 
20°. Lycopene, has .spectrum lines at 554 38, 516-497 endocarp had Ihc coinpns: SiCb 0.86, 6.45; SO® 3.45, 
and 482-67 tn/i. The xanthopliyll .showed lines at 510- 2.29; PzOt 8.42, 12.30; KoO 53.31, 4,3.30; I'CaGa 4 AbOs 

493 and 481-63 niju; its ether solii. when underlayered 1.75, 2.8f); CaO 5,60, 5.26; MgO 2.17, 3.30; Na?() 0.X5, 
with a 25% HCI soln. gave a beautiful dark blue color. - 1.55%. Albumen. — H2O 9.29, 14.49; N 1.16, 1.08; crude 

S, S. de Finaly ' protein 7.25, 6.85; cnide fiber 3.20, 5.81 ; petr. ether exi. 
Growth of Lupinus albus seedlings in solutions of some O.tKL (^15; pentosans 4.32, 5.52; preformed rediieiiig 
amino adds. David 1. Macht. Am. J. Botany 21, 72-6 sugars 0.40, 0.14; reducing sugary after hydrolysis^ wit li 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2175.- The growth of L. albus 3% H2»S04 (consisting of galaclosi* and mannose ) 75. IS, 
seedlings was studied in dil. .solns. of .stcreoisomcric fonns 64.02; reducing sugars*nftcr inversion w4ih iiivertin 2 . 25 , 
of leucine, cystine, alanine, valine and aspartic acid in 1.20; ash 1.32, 1.20%. Cotnpns. of albumen ash: SiOj 

Shive soln. Such solns. may either inhibit or stimulate 6.62, 4.49; SO> 6.68, 7.(K); PaOn 12.12, 11.47; K2O 34.4X, 

growth of plants, depending on the conen. I'he /-forms 34.78; Fe20» +■ AbOs 2.50, 2.16; CaO 16.93, 5.33: Mgt> 
cxhit)it the greatest physiol, activity and the //-forms the 8 10.00, 12.t»8; Na20 4.54, 4.05%. Embryo. 1420 5.51, 
least, with d/-forms intermediate, but certain mixts. of 6.30; N 8.49, 8.22; crude protein 52.79, 51 .37; crude lih«T 
isoiiKTS may produce a synergistic potentiation in some 11.72, 12.70; petr. ether ext. 8.75, 13.02; pentosans f». 46, 
cases and an antidyiianiic effect in other cases. L. E.G. 6.76; preformed redudiig sugars 0.23, 0.47; sugats 

[Report on] biochemistry. W. A. Roach. East hydrolyzable by 3% 112804 (sucrosi*) 10.80, 15.80; sugars 

Mdling Research Sta., Ann. Kept. 1931, 34-5(1932). — hydrolyzable by invertiii 7.05, 7.89; ash 4.54, 4.96%. 
Causes of resistance to woolly aphids . — When woolly aphids Compns. of embryo ash: SKh 0.46, 2.92; SO* 
were grown on artihdal media contg. exts. from the Iwirk 4.90; IbO* 30.85, 38.05; 36.17, 19.34; FexO* H- 

of apple trees, there were indications that in the prepn. 0.91, 2.01%; CaO 10.74, 11.90; MgO 11.39, 15.30; Na?0 
of the media, both from susceptible and immune bark, ^ 1.17,0.92%. The embryos of each species a>n tain a small 
some substance toxic to the nymphs but nontoxic to the quantity of very viscous oil liaving the following cluir- 
adult insects had been produced or liberated. Chem. actcristics: acid no. 3.62, 3.7; sapon. no. 186.7, 192.9; 
examn. of apple bark. — ^Alc. exts. of apple-tree barkyielded, 1 no. 107 .3,3, 104.9; Ac no. 12.22, 25.16; dn 0.9284, 0.9261 . 
by fractional pptn. with Pb salts, red and yellow sub- Total aliphatic adds of the oil of D. yambataense had the 
stances, apparently janthocyanins, which gave green and following consts.: neutralization 110. 178.33, sapon. no- 
yellow PR salts, lesp. The distinctive red and yellow 217.1, 1 no. 108.13, Ac no. 37.59, m. p. 31.3°. The liqmo 
color.s of the sliMt t)arks of certain apple rootstocks are adds of the oils of D. yambataense and D. corhisieri, 
due to the presence* of these substances, and the color of had the following crmsls.: neutralization no. 167 .Oi 
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175.5; sapon. no. 206.9, 219.1; I no. 121.44, 120.5; Ac 1 
no. 38.87, 98.4. The consts. of the solid acids were: 
neutralization no. 202.1, 208.0; sapon. no. 219.1, 215.9; 

1 no. 5.64, — ; m. p. 54.7®, 52.2®. The fruit of neither 
Kpecies contained starch, glucosides or alkaloids. 

A. Papineau -Couture 

Occurrence of cyanogenetic glucosidea in Nelooii pasture 
plants. T. Rigg, H. O. Askew and K. B. Kidson. New 
Zealand J. Set. Tech. 15, 222-7(1933). — HCN in plants . 
was detd. by grinding, digesting 20-4 hrs. with water, 
filtering and distg. in the presence of a few cc. 2 N HiSOi 
soln. The alk. distillate, not less than lOt) cc., was titrated 
with AgNOa soln. For grasses, red clover, alsyke, sub- 
terranean clover and Lotus major the HCN varied from 
O.fKlOl to ().(KX)rj%; for white efover from 0.0016 to 0.0124 
%, averaging 0.(K)46%. P. S. Roller 

Determination of hydrocyanic acid in white clover. 
II. O. Askew. New Zealand J. Sci. Tech. 15, 227- .Ti : 
1 193.3); cf. preceding alistr. - Digestion in HaC) for 24 
hrs. at ordinary temp, or heating at 45° for 4 hrs. gives 
the highest titration figures for HCN. Distn. of the di- 
gested tiiasli was carried out in the prestMice of a large 
Hint, of HsO ][one 1. for a 50-g. sample) to avoid formation 
oi undesirable conipds. Cool storage of samples up to 0 
d:iv*i did not decrease the yield. The HCN content varies 
M-asotially and is greater for the leaf than for the stem. 

P. S. Roller ^ 

Water culture experiments with progynon. K. Scliar- 
rcT and W. Schropp. Z. Pftanzenerndhr., Diinnunfi 
liotfmk. 13B, 1-9(1034). — Progynon, prepd. from the 
urine of pregnant mares, contains the a-follicular hormone 
of Biitenandt (C. A. 27, 4286) with NaCl and lipoids as 
impurities. The hormone has been isolated from plants 
and according to vSchcndler and Goebel (C. A. 27, 5882) 
tii'iitinetit of seed therewith ha.steiis blooming and in- ■ 
('least's growth. The authors conducted triplicate tests 
with cereals and peas in Crone’s soln. contg. 0, 100 and 
mouse units per 1. of the hormone, with NaCl and 
hiioids added to controls, since the latter have an effect 
upon plant growth. The results indicated that the hor- 
iiKjiie has a very favorable effect upon the growth of peas 
and sutiimer wheal, and is licncficial to sunimer barley 
and corn, as shown by increases in root growth and plant 
height, resp. Growth of oats and winter rye was not < 
significantly affected. Twelve references, C. J. S. 

The influence of growth-promoting substances (hor- 
mones) upon plant growth. O. Txnnmerniann and W. 

V Behrens. Z. Pftanzenernnhr., DiingungBodenk. 13B, 

H 12(1934). — Kxpts. with oats grown to maturity in 
Mitscherlich pots of sandy loam with uniform addns. of 
KsG and N as salts, synthetic urea and urine of 
various animals, pregnant and nonpregnant, in some . 
instances extd. by EtjO and CHCla to remove hormones, 
and graduated addns. of progynon (cf. preceding izbstr.) 
Wi re iieg. with n‘.spect yj possible elTects of growth-pro- 
iiioiitig substances. Similar later expts. with mustard, 
fiM comparison of urea and human brine as sources of N, 
indicated* a slight .superiority for the latter. C. J. S. 

Mesothorium y [radiation] in the [genus] Lemna. V. 

\ triiadskil, B. Bnmovskil and C. Kunaseva. Compt. 
raid, 197, J556-7(1933); cf. C. A. 26. 167.— Burkscr’s 
iC. 4. 25, 3692) report of Tli in plants .seems unlikely in 
view of the probable absence of Th in natural waters. 

. has sliowu ( C. A. 26, 5907) the absence of Th in deep 
''Uhierraneaii waters rich in Ra which contain at the same 
tinu .'ilsTh I. Possibly .some such condition exists in re- 
K<iicl to plants and detn^. of Th were made in I^mna 
tnsuka, L. minor and L. polyrhisa with this end in view. 
The quant, results show an incre^ with the of the 
'^pceiniens in accordance with the increase calcd. if MsTh 
I existed in the living plant and RaTh was formed from it 
ill the stored samples. Conclusion: No isotope of Th 
( ITi or RaTh) exists in living Lemna but only isotopes of 
Ha (Ra, MsTh I and Th X). Oden E. Sheppard 
A study of ti^ee spedes of I^ippine Denis. Virginia 
H. IHchanco. Univ. Philippines Natural aftd Applied 
'‘Vr BtiU. 3, 129-239(1933).— From the ether ext. of 
i»»w<l. root.s of a Derris sp. was obtained 2% of pure 


rotenone, m. 163®, while from D. eUipUca and D. philip- 
pinensis the yields were less than half of this. Kxtn. with 
CHCla or KtOH was not successful. A useful review of the 
botany, chemistry and application of derris, iirith 103 
references, is given. K. V. Thimanu 

Oxidase and dehydrase in phytopathogenic fungi. 
Shigekatsu Hirayama. Proc, Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 
(>;i9-42(1933).— Twenty-five parasitic fungi were in- 
vestigated for oxidase and 20 for sucdnodehydrasc. In 
Collelotrichum circinans, C. spinadae, dbbereUa fuju 
kuroi, Piricularia oryzae (I), Fusarium sp. No. 13 (waler- 
mclou wilt) (II), Pomes ulmarius (III) and Polyporus 
mikadoi the oxidase reaction is very strong. Vciy strong 
reducing power was proved in I, II, III, and Polyslktus 
sanguineus. 'I'lic two enzymes are not universally dis- 
tributed in the filamentous fungi which cause the plant 
diseases or wood decay. The activity of the enzymes 
varies markedly in each species. C. J. West 

'Die influence of temperature on the physiolo^cal re- 
action of ammonium nitrate. P. Strebeyko. Polish Agr. 
Forestal Ann. 28, 357 70(1932) (369-70 in English).— 
The physiol, reaction of NIL4NO1 as expressed by the. ratio 
NH 4 :NOi taken in simultaneously by com in HsO cul- 
tures is very unsteady. It is alTectcd primarily by the 
^11 of the niediuni and the temp.: the higher the temp, 
the more. NOs ions are taken in, while the amt. of NH4 
ions absorbed is const . The physiol, reaction is, therefore, 
more basic at elevalt'd temps. J. Wiertelak 

Relative amount of zinc in green and etiolated leaves. 
Gabriel Bertrand and M. Aiidrelcheva. Compt. rend. 
197, 1374 6; Compt. rend. acad. agr. (France) X9, 1101- 
4(1933); cf. C. A. 23, 1696. — Ten varieties of edible 
leaves were analyzed for Zn. The green leaves of any one 
variety had about twice the Zn content of the yellow. 
The amt. of Zn roughly paralleled the chlorophyll content. 

J. J. Willamaii 

The dark-colored duramen of ebony. K. Griffioen. 
Proc. Acad. Sci, Amsterdam 36, 897-8(1933). — Extn. 
with NaOH gave a brown substance which was very similar 
to the ulmic acid isolated from brown coal. In the transi- 
tion from sapwood to heart w(H>d I he lignin is converted 
to ulmic acid. J* J* Willaman 

Physiol, spotting of apples (Suit) 12. Plant physiology 
section, G. A. R. S., Report (Crowthcr) 15. Distribution 
of the P in wheals (Fcyte) 12. Effects of Bordeaux mixt. 
on transpiration (Wilson, Runnels) 15. Internal brown 
fli*ck of potatoits (van der Plank) 15. 1 compds. in se.a- 
weed (Masuda) 10. Infra-nu] absorption spectra of some 
plant pigments (Stair, Coblcntz) 3. Constitution of the 
coloring matter of Lawsonia alba (Lai, Dull) 10. 

Barton -Wright, £. C.: Recent Advances in Plant 
Physiology. 2nd ed. Philadelphia: P. Blakislon's Sun 
& Co., Inc. 341 pp. %A. 

Dujarric de la Rivere, R.: Le i>oisrm des amanites 
mortelles. Paris: Masson & Cic. 182 pp. F. 60. 

Sprecher von Bemegg, Andreas: Tropische und sub- 
trupische Weltwirtschaftspflaiizeii, ihre Cl>eschichle, Kul- 
tur und volkswirtschaftliche Bedetitiiiig. Bd. 1. Tl, 3. 
Kadao und Kola. Sliiltgarl: F. Knke. About 272 pp. 

, M. 18.70; cloth, M. 21. 

llandbuch dcr Pflanzeiikrankhciten . h'ounded by Paul 
Soraucr. Edited by Otto Appel. Bd. 1. Die iiichtpara- 
sitareii und Virus-Krankheiten. Tl. 1. 6th ed. Berlin: 
P. Parey. 592 pp. M. 46. 

E--NUTR1T10N 

PHILTP B. HAWK 

* Alcohol-extractable substances from rice and their 
relation to vitamins. C. Scaglioni. Arch. ist. biochem. 
itat. 5, 303-20(1933) . — Alc.-cxtd. substances from polished 
rice enhance polyneuritic manifestations of beriberi, 
wlule exts. from whole rice attenuate and even cure these 
manifestations. Both exts., when given together^ shorten 
the period of the di.sease in pigeons. They are m^ive, 
however, when the animals are kept on a vitamin-free 
diet. E. S. G. Barron 
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Physiology of vitamins. XSUI. The effect of lack of the 
vitamin B complex on the secretion of gastric juice in dogs 
with gastric Muches. George K. Cowgill and Alfred 
Gilman. Arch, Internal Med, 53 , ^•‘70(1034); cf. C. A. 
27, 4565. — In 3 out of 4 dogs there was evidence of de- 
creased gastric .secrelions on a diet low in vitamin B com- 
plex. It is proljable but not entirely proved, that the 
diminution of gastric secretion is due to the absence of Bi 
component. J. B. Brown 

The mineral basis of life. J. H. Sheldon. Brit. Med. 
J. 1934 , I, 47 -The physiol, effects of the halogens, 
B, Si, alkali and alk. earth metals, Cu, Mn, Co, Ni, Al, 
Zn, Ag, As, Cd, Pb, Sn, V, general mineral deficiency and 
isotopes are reviewed. J. B. Brown 

Chlorine metabolism. II. The chloride and nitrogen 
of the blood after diets lacking or low in chlorides. Giovan- 
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CH(OH)d^ «corbic acid (vita- 
min C) are rev: . , Further exptl- ^!F 

sists in the catalyf*4 of the pure vitamm to a 

idonic acid was isoE^ ^ at.* brudne salt, m. 192 
(decompn.), \a\\I — SS 50 xhc phenylhydrari^ m. 

J 16% [ali? 10.5% was pri® j^m t^ sirup, and also the 
dilienzal derivs. I and II, i:’ oofi® lalV B7.3 and m. 
209®, resp., by condensation in the present of 

HCl. The corresponding dibe..Mi derivs. from synthdic 
d-idonic acid, m. 227®, [all? and m. 2(»1, lall? 


ni Perro-Luzzi. Arch.farmacol. sper. 56, 477-86(19(13).— —67.3®, were also prepd. Dimi^^bylvitamin was hydro- 

Administ ration of a chloride-free diet to patients with 3 lyzed by 0.1 alkali and the rcsL«iting acid obtained as K 

and Na .sails by pptg. the ale. soln g. with P'tjO. Th® Na 
salt reacted with p-OiNCsH4COCi tc*I form a p-nUrohenzoyl 


nephritis and other diseast^s had no immediate effect on the 
N or Cl levels of the blood. Pjght ten days later there 
ap|>earcd general symptoms of discomfort followed by 
hypochloridemia and hytmchloriduria. A milk diet (low 
ill chlorides) could be tolerated much longer and did not 
affect the blood N or Cl. III. Blood chloride and nitrogen 
after administration of sodium chloride. Ilnd. 5(i2-l 1. - 
The administration of 10 g. of NaCl per os produced hyper- 


chloridemia and hyperazoteinia with decrease in the red ^ has been found. The 


dcriv., m. 181®, which did not rcdui -x Fchling soln., was 
not attacked by 0*, and did not form a nitrophenyl- 
hydrazide or simiicarbazone. * A. W. Do* 

Lactoflavin (vitamin B 2 ). Richard^' Kutin, Hermann 
Rudy and Theodor Wagner-Jauregg. , Ber. 66B, 1950^» 
(1933).— Further means of purificatic,^)n of lactoflavin 


cell count. This hypcrazolemia results from a renal dis- 
turbance caused in turn by the increase in mol. oonen. of 
the blood. I.ewis W. Butz 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin C). Marcello Bachstez. 
Giorn. chim. ind. applicaia 15 , 510-11(1933). — ^B. has 
isolated a sizeable quantity of ascorbic (hcxuronic) acid 
or vitamin C from a species of Capsicum annuum (peppers 
from the Voghera region;. The properties are identical 5 
with those indicated hy ((\ A. 26, 32^) who first i.solated 
ascorbic acid from Hungarian paprika. A. W. C. 

Vitamins A and C. Hans v. hauler. Arkiv Kemi, 

Mineral. Gtol. IIB, No. 18, 6 pp.(1933). — Beef pituitary 
bodies arc among the richest in vitamins of all animal 
organs, conig. vitaniin C as well as carotene. 'I'he normal 
human eye lens contains more asairbic acid than 2 samples 
of cataractous lenses. 'I'lie urine of puerperal women docs 
not differ in reducing property from llial of nomial adults. B 
Practically 110 reducing action is given by liorsc, hog and 
beef blood serutii, but hog bile gives 0.7 ing./cc. colcd. as 
ascorbic acid. The ascorbic acid content of the service 
berry (Sorbus auc. dulcis) exceeds that of the tomato or 
citrus fruits by 50-100%. A. W. Dexter 

Biological vitamin action. Hans v. hauler. Arkiv 
Kemi, Mineral. Geol. IIB, No. 19, 6 pp.(l933), — That 
vitamjii A deficiency causes decreased resistance u^inst ^ 
infection was shown during an epidemic of rat disease 
{Bad. haemosepticum) . Of 7(X) rats observed, only those 
that had received vitamin A in their diet escaped infection. 
Guinea pigs on vitamin -C-deficient diet were subject to 
pneumonia even Ix^orc scurvy was manifest, while con- 
trol animals receiving vitaniin C were not. Lemon juice 
must contain some .substance other than asctjrbic acid be- 
cause this acid alone is not sufficient to guard against in- 


means of purificatic.^n of 
rhe dye is first convei'* ted i 


into the Ar 


salt , then into a T1 compd . and again intc a Ag salt. Tlu- 
pure lactoflavin is obtained from this l/i.^t compd. ancl 
recrystd. from AcOH; it ni. 269® (cor .^‘1^274®) with de- 
compn., is insol. ill acetone and only sligh’^'tly sol. in boil- 
ing ale. The elementary compn. has not ft been changed 
by this fractionation from the heavy i^TSietal compels. 
The analysis of the purest prepn. corresfHnonds to thm 
previously dcld., C17H90N4O*. Also its bio » 1. acUvity re- 
mains unchanged. Detns. carried out by {\vlL BhrenbtMR _ 
show that 7 y of the purest lactoflavin cori iij'csponils to 1 
Sherman unit. The ideiitity of lactoflavin '^with vitamin 
Bj seems to l)e established . Lactoflavin acclaif (f^ni ale . 1 
forms egg -yellow cr3rs1als, m. p. (with decon'* *^Apn.) 242- 
(uncon*.). KKM) 1. whey yields 170 mg. pur"!, Me lumiflavui. 
Cry.std. from AcOH, lumiilavin in. 328® iM^corr.) with 
decompn. The provisional formula for lactor^^ J.lavin is 
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Feeding experiment with irradiated and tuiP ^Jiairradiated 
yeast. A. Golf and Kurlfritz Seeling. B, ’ ^^iederrnanns 
Xentr. B. Tiererndhr. 6, 66 70( 1934) . -There i. ^ 
cnce in the quantity and fat content of the 
value, of feeding irradiated dry yeast depends 


fcctioii. Studies in the periodic fluctuations in the growth 8 creased by feeding irradiated yeast. 


richment of the milk with vitamin D. F. V. \ 
The enrichment oPcow milk in vitamm D I' 
irradiated yeast. Martin Schiehlich. 

B. Tiererndhr. 6 , 71-4(1934); cf. C. A. » 
The vitamin D content of cow milk can be di.v 

K. L.^: 


of rats over a period of 4 years show a max. in March- 
April and a min. from October to February. A. W. D. 

The chemistiy of the suprarenal medulla. Istvan 
Hu-szak. Z. physiol. Chem. 222, 229-32(1933) .--The 
presence of ascorbic acid in the suprarenal medulla has 
been previously overlooked because the CCljCOaH ext. 
failed to redua* AgNO*. The reduction of I and dibrorno- 
phcnol-indophciiol was attributed to sonic other reducing 


tty r. j ji 

Vitamin C content of canned tomato juice. Raj” 
and A. G. Eaton. Ind. En^. Chem. 26, 292-P ’ 
'I'hc authors tielieve it is a fallacy to attach ru-. 
importance to the growth curves of guinea pig^'*/| 
min C assay. There is little evidence to show^^ 
ficity of vitamin C (oF'growth . 3he.rman 's metl^* 
should be carried out on at least 6-10 anitnaCjIv'', 
with the tabulation of autopsy findings in ordC . 


substance. It is now shown by tests on guinea pigs that ^ the drawing of even suggestive conclusions. 

..a..,...*.. nlsM sV«.<ka«1^ fu. MM ClAaVAM«l 1*8 — 


the suprarenal medulla of steers does contain ascorbic 
acid. The failure of the ext. to reduce AgNOa is due to 
inhibitory substances which may be removed by Pb(OAc)s. 
SimUar inhibitory substances occur also in plants, since 
the Ag reduction of lemon and paprika juice can be in- 
tensified by a preliminary treatment wiih Pb(OAc)2. 
Their function is pnibably a staliiltzing of the vitamin. 

A. W. Dox 


method also should be carried out on sevei^V^a^ 
order to rule out individual variations.^ In the '’m ^ 
4 GC. of fresh or canned juice was necessary to 
pletc protection, but 3 cc. of the conned as 
fresh juice gave very low scurvy scores. C 
oc. groups is the canned juice distinctly 1« 
than the fresh. No such variation was found 
group for the 1932 pack or in any of the nl 
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The 1-cc. srcMip shows only a slightly higher score for the 
canned juice. There is evidently a slight destruction of 
vitamin C in the canned juice. Sealing the cans under an 
iiddnl. mech. vacuum is not essential. The tooth sections 
confirm the findings of the Sherman method for the 1032 
tMuck and serve as an addnl. check on the vitamin C con- 
tent of the canned juice as compared with the fresh. 

P. L. Dunlap 

Fat metabolism. III. P. K. Verkade and J. van der 
Lee. Proc. Acad, Sci, Afaskrdam 36, 876-^17^033) ; cf. 
r. A, 27, 3974. — discussion of diafat, iutarvin and 
(‘Im-seed oil. Intarvin jading produced no dicarboxylic 
iicids in the urine. SeheBbic acid resulted from the feed- 
ing of the elm-seed oil. It dei>cnds on the nature of the 
fat or oil whether diaddaddosis or dtadduria is produc^ed. 
According to the authoi^ oils and fats which produce 
moderately strong to strong diaddaddosis and diacidurta 
arc wholly unfitted for normal u.se as foods. Intarvin is 
considered to be composed prindpally of mixed glycerides. 
I'he largc.st proportion of elm -seed oil is likewise con- 
sidered to be made up of mixed glycerides, whidi contain 
Llie diaddogenic capric add together with other non- 
iliacidogenic ^fatty adds. So far as produdng diacicl- 
ucidosis or diadduria, it is immaterial whether the fat 
or oil is a simple or mixed glyceride. F. L. Dunlap 
The effect of alcohol upon the appearance of B avitami- 
nosis. August Meyer. Klin. Woehsekr. 12, 1811-13 
(1933). -The addn. of EtOH delays the appearance of 
Lhe a vitaminotici symptoms in rats on a B -deficient diet. 

Harry Kagle 

The blood iodine values in human rickets and tetany. 

A. Nitsdike and H. Docring. KHn. Wochschr. 12, 1910 
(UKi3),”-Thc blood I in normal children is approx. 9 y 
['(j, flecreascd to 3 7 % in extreme rickets, and to 2.8 7 
% in latent or manifest tetany. These are av. values, 
individual cases varying widely. The basal metabolism 
is also low. Under treatment with vitamin D (vigantol), 
lhe bUxal I returns lo normal within 10-20 days. A 
prelimitiary report. Harry iCagle. 

Stereochemical structure and the selective absorption 
i of carbohydrates. Physiology of nutrition. Gunther 
Malyoth. Klin, IVochsckr, 12, 1930-2(1933). -Malt 
I amylase splits starch with the formation of /9-malt ose in 
|tlu* early stages of hydrolysis, while pancreatic amylase 
ends to split off the a-niodlfication first. Necessarily, the 
11’ (Icxlriiis so formed also differ in their stcrcocliein . cem- 
iir Illation. Eii/ymes prepd. from As^giUus act like 
ixiiicreatic aniyla.se in that they first split off the a-forin, 
wiih the added advantage tliat they (»ntain a phos- 
phatase which decomposes the arnylopcctin of starch. A 
dried dextrin-inallose mixt. fonned from starch by 
AspergiUus enzymes had a better effect upon the weight 
eiirves of infants when added Ki the milk than tlie dytrin- 
iiiallosc mixt. nryw available produced with mult amylase. 

Harry Eagle 

Vitamin A content of ghee. K. %^lingh Grewal. Quart, 
Pharfh, Pharmacol, 6, 050-4(1933), — Ghee prepd. 
roin centrifuged butler contained a large amt. of vitamin 
Prepd. by the Indian method ghee showed loss of 
•une of the viiaiiiiii A content. Of the 2 samples of ghee,, 
prepd. in spring and the other in winter under the 
mie technic, the latter was found to be ixwrcr in vita- 
liim A than Uic former. The vitamin A content of ghee 
s not diminish by storage, during the summer utidcr 
conditions. W. O. E. 

kffect of calcium-deflciant roughages upon milk pro- 

t action and welfare of daily cows. R, B. Becker, W. 
1. Neal and A. L, Shealy. Kla. Agr. Kxpl. Sta., Bull, 
62, 3-28(1933); J. Dairy Act. IT, 1-10(1934); cf. C, A. 
7, .5793. -Grass forages and silages grown on acid sandy 
'ils contain relatively small amis, of Ca. Dairy cows 
epciidcnt upon these home-grown roughages withdrew 
iiiKTal matter from the bones to such an extent that they 
|vrc wesdeened and easily broken.. Under these con- 
itions, less milk was produced, even when the cows re- 
ivc'd high-protcin concentrates in such amts, that the 
iiinals were in good flesh. A 2% addn. of bone meal to 
cuncentrate.M and a daily allowance* of 5 lb. of alfalfa 


hay resulted in substantial increase in milk production 
without the cows* becoming fat. Minerals were stored in 
the skeleton to the point tliat the shaft bones were above 
av. strength. Reproduction is a far smaller drain on Ca 
and P than is lactation. With Jersey cows producing 
approx. (UXH) lb. of milk per lactation, a 2% level of l>oiie 
111^ was slightly in excess of the current requireiiiciits 
when used with the type of low-Ca rations comtiionly 
ttsed in 1<la. C. R. Kellers 

Vitamin content of Chinese cabbage. Carey D. Miller 
and Ruth C. Robbins. Hawaii Agr. Expt. Sta., Kept. 
1932, 18 19(1933); cf. C, A. 27, 3741 .—Chinese cab- 
l>age is an excellent source of vitamin A. Approx. V> of 
this vitamin is lost in the process of pickling in a NaCl- 
rice-bran pasie. The plant is a fair source of vitamin B, 
about 4.5 g. daily giving a weekly wt. gain in rats of 3.5 g. 
The vitamin B content was increased about iO times aher 
pickling in the NaCl-rice-bran paste. The paste acts 
as an absorbing agent for vilaniiii B from the bran. The 
fresh Chinese cablxige hud a pu of 0.38, but after pickling 
there was a decrease to 4.74. C. R. Kellers 

Vitamin content of opihi (Australian limpet) . Carey D. 
Miller and Ruth C. Robbins. Hawaii ^r. Expt. Sta., 
Kept, 1932, 19(1 933) .—The opihi, Uekioniscus exerata, 
and more t>arUcularly the internal organs, are richer in 
vitamin A than cod-liver oil. The sperm is richer in 
vitamin A than the eggs. Two 3 g. of opihi or 1 g. of 
the organs daily cuied rachitic rats, indications of good 
vitamin I) values. The percentage compn. of opihi is 
fat 1.15, protein 2.70, moLsture 77.2, Ca 0.28, P 0.17, 
Fc 0.0134 and Cu 0.00023. C. R. Fellers 

Vitamin content of mountain apples, Eugenia malac- 
censis. Carey 1). Miller and Ruth C. Robbins. Hawaii 
Agr, Kxpl. Sla., Kept. 1932, 20(1933). — Mountain apples 
were fair sources of vitamin C but were deficient in vita- 
mins A, B and G. The min. protective do.se for guinea 
pigs in the vitamin C expls. was approx. 10 g. C. R. K. 

The aaaimilatiotts of calcium and phosphorus from dif- 
ferent mineral compounds and their effect on range cattle. 
J. U. Lantow. New Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull, 214, 
5-30(1933); cf. C, A. 27, 3093.— Ca and P were bene- 
ficial as suppletiicuts and were profitable to feed. On the 
expt. range, no animal suffered macroscopic mineral de- 
ficiency disease. Ca and P were assimilated from conipds. 
other than Ca phosphates. Minerals do not provide the 
benefit derived from the protein of cottonseed meal or 
cake in winter. In general, CaU4(P04)2‘H20 was a very 
satisfactory mineral .supplement and its use on the range 
can be rccomnuindcd. Fifty-one references. C. R. F. 

Digestion and mineral balance trials on range cattle 
with native New Mexico range hay, cottonseed meal, 
and mineral supplements. W. K. Watkins. N. Mex. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull, 212, 3-32(1033).— ITie 
range hay had a Ca content of 0.257% and a P content of 
0.211%. Cottonseed meal was a very ei5cient supple- 
ment^ feed for furnishing both protein and P. I'he feed- 
ing of 14.7 g, of P per steer per day furnished by the feed 
and by NatHP04 resulted in uniformly pos. P balances. 
A ration consisting of range grasses and NaCl did not 
supply sufficient Ca or P for growing steers 18 months 
old. This ration furnished only an av. of 11.6 g. of Ca 
and 8.5 g. of P daily per steer. With growing steers, a 
pos. N balance is usually accompanied by a daily gain in 
live wt. of approx. 0.5 lb. The gross energy of the hay 
was 4227.8 cal. as compared with 5111.4 for cottonseed 
meal. In spite of deficiencies in protein, P and Ca, range 
grass, when supplemented with cottonseed meal, bone- 
meal and some source of Ca, is a valuable feed for range 
catUe. Cf. C. A. 27, 1669. C. R. Kellers 

Rickets in calves. S. I. BechdeJ, K. G. Landsburg 
and O. J. mu. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull. 291, 
241(1933); d, C. A. 27, 1660.— Four years’ investi- 
gation showed that the lack of the antirachitic factor in 
the rations of calves caused a decreased growth rate, ab- 
normal bone development, swoUen joints, slight i&ralysis 
of the rear quarters and a bowed back. These conditions 
were assood. with a low percentage of ash in the bones. 
In calves the decreata*. in bone ash due to rickets was cini- 
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siderably less than in rats. Direct irradiation of the calves 1 during storage better than those grown without irrigation, 
or , their feed was equally effective in curing rickets and C. R. Fellers 

in increasing ash content of the bones. Cod4iver oil The partitton of metabolic nitrogen among the urinary 
promoted growth and thriftincss slightly better than conetituents and its physiological signmcance. V, 
ultra-violet-light treatments. Feeding expts. with both Metabolism of exogenous protein. Emile F. Terroiiu' 
calves and rats showed that light treatments produced a and Germaine Boy. Bull, soc, chim. bioL 15, 116^2i;n 
slightly tmperior grade of bone to that produced by cod- (1933).- -See C, A, 28, 810*. L. K. Gilson 

liver oil. Sun-cured alfalfa hay was appreciably richer Influence of tmbalanced mineral diet on the growth and 
in vitamin D than dehydrated hay (cured without ex- chemical composition of the white rat. VariationB in 
posure to sunlight). This was proved by both calf- ^ potassium and calcium. Lise Eineriquc. BM. soc. chim, 
and rat-feeding trials. When 1 lb. of dehydrated alfalfa hioL 15, 1221-:i4(1933) ; cf. C. d. 28, 807^ ‘ -The effects 

hay was added daily to the basal diet of skim milk and of adding an excess of K or Ca salts to an otherwiM* 

grain mixt., severe rickets resulted in 0 months; under the balanced diet were deld. Influence of unbidanced 
same conditions with sun-cured alfalfa mild rickets re- mineral diet on the chemical composition of white rats 
suited; 2'/* lb. of sun-cured alfalfa entirely prevented deprived of vitamin A. Ibid. 1235 8 . — The effects of 
rickets. Activated ergostcrol was highly effective in pre- varying the K and Ca of the diet were detd. L. E. O. 

venting rickets in calves and in restoring calves in a From irradiated eigoeterol to crystallized vitamin D. 
rachitic state to a normal condition. Calf- and rat- 3 Progress since the worira of Bourdillon and Windaus! 
feeding trials showed oat straw to have a considerable G. Tanret. Bull. soc. chim. biol. 15, 134(1 •(H( 19.33). 

antirachitic potency. C. R. Fellers A review. L. K. Gilson 

Effect of sunlight on vitamin D of cow milk. T. M. Lipides and vitamins B. I. Role of vitamins B in 
Olson. S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta., Annual Kept. 1932, the utilization of lipides. Raoul Lccoq. Bull. soc. chim. 

I. 5(1933). — Milk from cows on pasture was richest in biol. 15, 1498 507(1934). — Sec C. A. 27, 1035. II. 

vitamin D and gave the greatest wt. gains in rats as com- Influence of the constitution of lipides on the production 
pared with milk from **no-sunlight'’ cows with or without of avitaminosis B and the need of vitamin B in the utili. 
cod -liver oil. Rats receiving milk in addn. to cod -liver zation of lipides by pigeons. Raoul Lecoq and Jean 
oil gave the greatest gain in wt. The results obtained in 4 Suvare. Ibul. 1.508-16.-" -See C. A. 27, 4834. III. Are 
the blood analysis of the several groups of rats wore in- the alcohol- and water^oluble vitamins B also fat soluble? 
conclusive. C. R. Fellers Jean Savare. Ibid. 1617-19.- -The vitamins B from bi-ir 

Feedipg value of artificially dried forage crops. R. K. yeast are not appreciably sol. in olive oil. L. E. G. 
Hodgson and J. C. Knott. Wash. Agr. Kxpt. Sta., Interference with calcium fixation by certain carboxi' 
■iSnd Annual Kept. {Bull. 275 ) 29-^10(1932); cf. C. A . 27 , ates in the diet of white rats. Raoul I^icoq aiid Hejin 
.527.— Mixed pasture grasses and clovers which were X'illclte. Compt rend. soc. Hoi. 114, 1094-t>(lSw3) ; cf 
artifically dried at 38 414® gave the following chetii. C. A. 27 , 3503, 5792. — When rachitic rats werb placed 
conipti. (dry basis): crude protein 24.64, N-frec ext. ^ on a curative diet contg. phosphates of Na and Cu, t':i 
.39.19, Et»0 ext. 3.5, crude fiber 18.09, ash 11.18, Ca 0.78 fixation by the tissues was prevciiled or decreased by ilu 
and P 0.65%. In a 1t5-day collection period, heifers made addn. of sufficient carl)oiiate of Ca, Mg, Sr, Fe or M 11 to 
an av. daily wt. gain of 1.32 lb. The digestibility of the the diet. Influence of the metal on the antirachitic 
protein and N-frce ext. was 74-5, of the crude fiber 72.7 activity of orthophosphates. Ibid. 1096 8. — Tlie effect^ 
and of the EtjO ext. 21.9%. Vitamin D was not injured of pho.sphates of K, Na, Mg, Ca, Sr, Fc, Mu and Bi in (he 
by the drying process. Rats receiving 3, 6 and 9% of diet were studied. ^ L. K. Gilson 

green grass (dry basis) in their daily rations gave as Itigh Excretion of iodine in the bile [of rabbits] during fasting 
ash content of femurs as the pos. controls. C. R. F. and after feeding. A. W. Elmer and Z. Luezynski. Conrpi 

Fish oils as a source of vitamin D for growing chicks. 6 rend. soc. biol. 114, 1.340-2(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 51.5^ 

J. S. Carver, J. L. St. John, F. W. Frasier and William Bile .secreted during fasting periods contained 4-14 7 I 

Athow. Wa.sh. Agr, Expt. Sla., Trek. Bull. 284, 5 -32 in 100 cc. After feeding (normal diet, no added I) Hu* 
(1933). — Results are ba.sed on feeding tests on 60 lots bile contained 27-69 7 in 100 cc. L. E. CVilsoii 

of chicks totalling 980 individuals. The W. S. C. biol. Potassium 'and sodium of muscles and brain tissue dur- 
all-uiash ration consisting of ground yellow corn .52 1b., ing avitaminosis B and pellagra. L. Ballif and 1. Gbersco 
wheat middlings 20 lb., wheat bran 5 lb., skim-milk vid. Compl. rend. soc. biol. 115,7 f^{l0l34).~— The 
powder 20 lb., steamed hone meal 2.5 lb. and salt 0.5 found, in parts per l(MK), were for normal pigeons, miisdc 
Ib. was used in all tests; it contained 16.7% protein, 1.6 K 4.0, brain K 2.4, muscle Na 0.72 and brain Na 1 . 4 S 
% crude fiber, 0.94% Ca, 0.68% F and a Ca:P ratio of ^ The corresponding values for starved pigeons were 3 . IS, 
1.4:1. This ration produced well-defined rickets in 4-5 2.1, (1.70, l.5,andforpigeonsona vitamin B -deficient diet 

weeks. At the 0.25 and 0.5% levds st*.veral samples of 5.9, 3.6, 0.1 and 0.85. In the case of men dying of pci 

sardine and pilchard oils did not give chicks protection lagra the values weve 5.0, 3.0, 0.05 and 1.0, while Hu- 

from rickets; 1% of either oil or 0.125% of a coned, cod- averages for specimens from men dying of variou.s other 
liver oil gave full protection when used with the above diseases were 3.8, 2.4, 0.6 and 1 .4. Thus in both pellagra 

ration. The W'. S. C. com. poultry ration with its level and lack of vitamin B there is a very large increase in the 

of 0.8-1 .0% P does not require the addn. of supplementary K of the muscles and brain and a large decrease in Na. 

P when the meal scrap used in the ration contains 25-3?) g L. E. Gilson 

% total ash. In order to promote max. growth and cal- Growth experiments with carotenoids. H. v. Euler, 
cification in chicks fed the com. ration with added vita- P. Karrcr and A. Zubrys.' Helv. Chim. Acta 17, 24 0 
min D, the addn. of 1% oyster -shell flour was necessary. (1934). — Zeaxanthin and xaiithophyll have no vitamin A 
Excellent growth and calcification were secured with a Ca activity. Treated with PBr# in PhH, each yielded a 
level of 1-1.8% and a P level of 0.8-1 .0%. The addn. resinous product contg. 2-5%«iBr, sol. in pelr. ether, and 
of 0.6% of vsardine oil to the W. S. C. com. ration ef- having a different absorption .spectrum from the parent 
fectively prevented rickets. C. R. Fellers substance. The sub.stancc prepd. from zeaxanthin pm- 

Wuct of storage on the vitamin C of potatoes. Eliza- niotcd growth in young rats when 20-40 7 per ^*7 
beth J. McKittrick and Emma J. Thicssen. Wyo. Agr. 9 fed; 10 7 daily of the product from xanthophyll caused a 
Kxpt. Sta., 42nd Annual Kept. 25 -Of 1932) . --Approx. 5 gain in wt. of 0.8 g. per day. Under the same 
g. is the min. protective amt- of Iri.sh potatoes (raw or feeding 0.75 7 per day of o-carotene caused a gain of OhJJ 
cooked) which protected guinea pigs from .scurvy. There g. per day and the same dose of j9-carotene a gain of 6 .'- 
was some loss ^ter storage 6-8 months. Cooking did g. per day for 5 weeks. These effective dose.s of carotene 
not destroy the vitamin C, and in potatoes which had been are smaller than any heretofore reported, \fcty P««‘ 
stored 6 months, less cooked potato than raw was re- vitamin A was treated with Ca(OH)s. A small **J^*V j 
qtiired for protection from scurvy. Potatoes grown (a-fraction) was adsorbed. This a-f faction, treated witn 
under irrigation seemed to hold their vitamin C eonteiit SbCh, showed an absori>tion liand with a max. at •> 
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in/i which soon faded and was replaced by a band at 620 1 
The unadsorbed fraction (^-fraction) with SbCb 
showed a band with a max., at 622 nip. liiis /Et-fraction 
had the characteristics of vitamin A and promoted a 
gain of 0.7 g. per day when 0.2 y was fed daily. The a- 
fraction, to which the name hepaxanthin is given, has a 
much weaker growth -promoting power than the 0- 
fraction and it is uncertain whether it is active per se or 
contains some of the /9-fraction, to which its activity . 
might be due. L. E. Gilson 

Mlationg of the vitamiit-B-complex (especially vitamin 
Bi) to carbohydmte metabolism. K. Abderhalden and 
E. Wertheimer. Arch.^es. Physiol. (Pflugers) 233, 
395-415(1033). In the imtaminosis-Bi of pigeons high 
liver glycogen values were found even when the diets 
were free from carbohydrate. This abnormal storage of 
glycogen is prevented by qj^ineuritic substances. Neuritic 
symptoms only occurred in animals in which high liver : 
glycogens were also found. Arthur Grollman 

Application of the capillary resistance test as a measure 
of vitamin C nutrition. Ruth £. Stocking. Arch. Pedi- 
atrics 50, 823 31(1933). — In a group of normal children 
(41 boys and 38 girls) 2-14 yrs. of age, the capillary 
strength w&s within normal limits. However, a slightly 
reduced capillary resistance apparently existed in the 
springtime when the supply of foods rich in vitamin C 
was less plentiful. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Diet in relation to dental problems. George K. CowgiU. 
Denial Cosmos 76, 223 '35(1 934). -'An address (with a 
tiibliography of 55 references) devoted to factors detg. 
adequate nutrition, growth and maintenance, compn. of 
the teeth, Ca, P and vitamin factors, carbohydrates and 
bacteria. Jofieph S. Hepburn 

Does pasteurized milk cause variation from normal in 
the crystal structure of enamel formed during the period 
of use of such milk? P. C. Kitchin and K . D. McFarland. 
J. Dental Research 13, 3f»9-()2(1933). — “There were no 
significant optical differences 'between enamel of control 
rats and of rriilk-fcd rats nor between enamel of animals 
fed pasteurised milk and of those on raw milk from the 
same supply.*' J. S. Hepburn 

Calcium and phosphorus studies. VIII. The inci- 
dence of caries-like lesions in the rat. David H. Shelling 
and Dorothy E. Asher. J. Dental Research 13, 363-78 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4559.' Study was made of the oc- 
currence of caries-like lesions in 1150 rats fed various diets. 
Such lesions were infrequent below the age of 100 days, 
sliowed a high incidence in rats whose ration contained a 
large percentage of coarsely ground com, and were absent 
when the ration contained casein and starch or grains with 
particles finer and softer than those of com. The occur- 
ence of the lesions had no relationship to cither the Ca and 
I* Cfjntenls of the ration, or the Ca and inorg. P con- 
tents of the blood serum, and was attributed to phys. 
injury by corn particles in the ration. 'Phe efficacy of 
vitaniin D in the pii^ention of dental caries cannot be 
evaluated by such expts. 'Phe production of these le.sions 
in the rat by this procedure is not necessarily related to 
the etiology of human dental caries. J. S. H. 

Studies, in the rat, of susceptibility to dental caries. 
III. The experimental production of tsrpical dental fis- 
sure-caries and other lesions in rats, and preliminary 
studies of their etiology. Theodor Uosebury, Maxwell 
Karshan and Genevieve Foley. /. Dental Research 13, 
379 98(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 748, 2204. -In rat.s fissure 
caries of 2 types may occur, the one due to forcible im- 
paction on dense foodt, part ides by teeth weakened by 
rachitic defidency, the other histologically similar to 
human fiasure caries. Fissure caries occurred in rats on 
rations deficient in protein, minerals and vitamin D, 
and in rats on rations with these defidendes fully cor- 
rected; however, the adequate rations delayed the occur- 
rence of the lesions. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Effects of diets containing fluorine on jaws and teeth 
of swine and rats. R. M. Bethke, C, H. Kick, T. J. Hill 
and S. W. Chase. J. Dental Research 13, 473-93(1933) 
Addn. of F oompds. to the ration of swine and rats pro- 
luccd hypoplasia of the enamd and dentine. The sever- 


ity of this hypoplasia was proportional to the amt. of F 
ingested, and varied aocoi^ng to the F coinpd. used. 
With doses of equiv. F content, the ddeterious effects 
upon the teeth were greatest with NaF, intermediate with 
rock phosphate and phosphatk limestone, and least with 
CaKa. Rations high in F produced no significant de- 
parture. from nomid in the size or proportions of the skull 
in rats. In swine, rations contg. rock phosphate or NaF 
^ produced material increases in the thickness of the 
mandible and the size of the medullary spaces, and in- 
creased the width of the dental arch. J. S. H. 

Effects of diet on salivary phosphate. Walter H. 
Kddy, Hattie L. Heft, Samuel Uoscnstock and Ruth 

Ralston. J. Dental Research 13, 511-19(1933). Samples 

of saliva were collected from each of 3 human subjects 
tliroughout the day at intervals of 30-60 min. The 
variations in P content were appreciably greater than those 
) in P\\. In human subjects, the P conen. of the saliva was 
decreased by ingestion of sugar (candy), other carbohy- 
drates (farina, bananas), or protein (lioiled eggs), un- 
affected by ingestion of fat (cream) and increas^ by 
ingestion of inorg. (Ca) phosphate. In fasting rats, in- 
gestion of sugar decreased P conen., increased pu and 
produced little change in Ca conen. of the blood. Tlie 
diet can influence the compn. of the saliva. J. S. H. 
Biochemical studies of soy-bean milk and diicken 
^ protein. Joseph S. Hepburn, Keum S. Solm and I.nurence 
P. Devlin. J. Franklin Inst. 217, 213-21(1934).- vSoy- 
l>ean milk, prepd. according to the Korean method, had 
the following percemtage compn.: HsO 9*3.08, crude fat 
2.35, crude flber none, crude protein 3.50, ash 0.46, N- 
free extractive's O.til, Ca 0.034, PaOj 0.091; it curdled 
Hijontaneously at a lower acidity than cow milk. In feed- 
ing expts. with young albino rats over a period of 69 days, 

5 the ration proper contained corn meal 15, whole wheat 
flour 15, soy-bean milk 70%; control rats received a 
ration contg. corn meal 15, whole wheal flour 15, cow 
milk 70%. The soy-bean milk ration produced gain in 
body wt . less rapidly and less efficiently. The av. wt. of a 
rat on the soy-bean-milk ration increased 174.0% of its 
initial vane; and 25.9 g. of ration was consumed for each 
g. of gain. The av. wt. of a rat on the cow-milk ration 
increa^ied 359.6% of its initial value; and 13.9 g. of ration 
was consumed for each g. of gain. In feeding expts. 
with young albino rats, chicken protein was a less ef- 
ficient protein than casein. The final ration contained 
protein (chicken protein or casein) 18, sucrose 15, starch 
29.5, powd. agar 5, salt mixt. 2.5, hydrogenated vegetable 
oil 20, butter fat 10, cod-liver oil 4.3, dried ale yeast 
7.5 g. The feeding period was 57 days. On the chi^en- 
protein ration, the av. body wt. increased 141.3% and 
4.37 g. of ration was consumed per g. of gain. On the 
casein ration, the av. body wt. increased 176.2% and 
3.97 g. of ration was consumed per g. of gain. J. S. H. 

The digestion and utilization of crude fiber. Ernst 
Mangold . Nutrition A hstracts and Rev. 3, 647-56(1934) . — 
A review. E. H. 

Clinical and experimental study on a dietetic theiapv 
for gallstones. SanetOshi Saiki. Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 
5, 79-83(1933). — ^A bile sample taken from a Korean girl 
having rickets showed small stones. Pieces of stone were 
placed in the gall bladders of 3 dogs. In one case on a 
complete diet the piece disappeared after 186 dasrs, but 
in the other two on deficient diets the stones had in- 
creased when observed after 10 and 96 days, resp. In 
3 addnl. dogs treated similarly, one was fed a vitamin A 
supplement, another cod -liver oil and the 3rd a vitamin - 
deficient diet. After 115 days the stones decreased 
slightly ill size in all ca.ses. C. M. McCay 

9 Some effects of fasting on the composition of the blood 
and respiratory exchange in fowls. K. M. Henry, H. E. 
Magee and E. Reid. 7 . ExpU. Biol. 11, 58'72(1934). — 
No relation exists between the 4-day peak for blood 
glucose in fasting chickens and the changes in cholesterol, 
lipide P, uric add and nonprotein N. Liver glycogen 
may start at a level of 2.6% and drop to 0.13% alter 24 
hrs. of fasting. It then remain.s quite const. At the 
same time the lipide P dropped from 18.7 mg. to 13.4 on 
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the 3rd day, after which it tanged from 16.1 to 17.9 mg. 
per 100 oc. of Uood during the remaining 7 days tji fast* 
itig. Glucose ingestion decreased the hsrperglucemia dur- 
ing fasting. Adrenaline produced a greater hypcrglucemia 
in fowls that had fasted for 96 hrs. than for shorter 
periods. Only a quarter of this extra sugar could have 
come from glycogen stores. During 7 days' fasting the 
K. Q. dropped below 0.7. It was not altered by protein 
feeding but increased after fat feeding. During fasting 
uric acid was 50% of urinary N and after a protein meal 
30%. This indicates that the low R. Q. during fasting is 
due to uric acid synthesis. C. M. McCay 

Cupremia in anemias. A. Fieschi and E. Storti. BoU, 
soc. tUU. hiol, sper. 8, 1363-6(1933). — Thm is an in- 
crease of Cu in the blood of anemic individuals; in per- 
nicious anemia the increase is often 2-3 times the normal 
amt. Peter Masucci 

Retention of calcium and phosphorus in rations with a 
wide CaO : P20r. ratio. J . H. W. Th. Reimers. 5. African 
J, SH, 30, 447-51(1933).— Four pig.s were fed rations 
for 4 weeks with a variable ratio to det., if 

possible, the results of such feeding. In the normal 
ration the ratio was about 1:2.2, which could be de- 
creased by adding NaHP 04 with no increase in lime. 
Records were kept as to the CaO and P 2 O 6 contents of the 
rations, feces and urine; also the weights of each were 
recorded to det. the total CaO and PsOi involved. A 
ration having a CaOiPsOs ratio between 1 :2 and 1:3 has 
no harmful effect on (he development of young pigs pro- 
vided the amts, of both materials arc sufficient to support 
normal growth. The retention of a normal amt. of Ca 
in the body seems to be dependent upon the presence of 
P. A very large amt., of Ca in proportion to the P has a 
harmful induence. The reverse docs not hold true, in 
that the animal may retain large amts, of P without in- 
creasing the retention of Ca. 1'he excretion of 1’ above u 
certain level seems to take place through the kidneys, 
especially when the ration has a low Ca:P content. 

H. E. Messmore 

Vitamin B and carbohydrate metabolism. Marcc4 
Labh6, IHoride Nepveux and J. 1). Gringoirc. Bull, 
acad, mSd, 109, 689-702(1933). — Vitamin B favors gly- 
cogen formation in the liver. Tt reduces gluoemia and 
gluoosuria, but the action is .slow. A. E. Meyer 

The influence of fats in protein utilization . F . Maignon . 
Presse med, 41 , 625- 7(1933),— vSee C, A. 27 , 2166. 

A. E. Meyer 

Diet and the pn of the urine. P. L. Violle. Presse 
mSd, 41, 772-4(1933). — The Pn can be influenced by 
proper selection of the diet, but frequently the addn. of 
medicinal substances is necessary. A. E. Meyer 

Lade of copper as cause of sickness among plants and 
animals. B. SjoUema. Biochem. Z. 267 , 151-6(1933).- - 
The occurrence of the sickness "salt lick" among the 
cattle in the sandy regions of Holland is attributed to Ihe 
poor Cu content of the hay, and this condition in the 
cattle is also reflected in the wide-spread disease of various 
grain crops (oiits, rye, wheat) in the same localities 
which is (decked by the addn. of CUSO 4 to the fertilizio*. 
The blood of the affected animals shows a distinct lower- 
ing of its dry matter, 13 -14% instead of the usual 18-20 
%; very low hemoglobin and Fe content. The low dry 
matter of the blood is entirely due to a lessening of the 
hemoglobin since the plasma protein content is not af- 
fected. The disease is thus an anemia. Actually the 
hay of those regions shows a Cu content of 2-3 mg. (even 
as low as 1 mg.) per kg. whereas from unaffected regions 
the Cu content is 7.5 mg. per kg. on the average. Addn. 
of CUSO 4 alone or hi combination with Fe salts brought 
about remarkable changes in the affected animals, but 
the primary effect is not on the hemoglobin but on the 
appetite. The hypothesis that the Cu may produce a 
favorable alteration in the intestinal flora is discussed 
and rejected. S. Morgulis 

Identification of vitamin C in biological fluids. N. 
Bezssonov* and A. 4)elirc. Compt. rend. 197 , 1774-6 
(1933); cf- C. A. 27 , 4560.— Titration with 0.0001 N 
2,6-chlotq|dienolmdophenol showed that guinea pigs given 


1 20 antiscorbutic doses eliminated 2% in the urine, a 
man given 0.4 scorbutic doses eliminated 42% and after 
1.2 doses, 74%. Ko vitamin C was found in the urine of 
patients suffering from vitamin C deficiency. The ti- 
tration curve of sauerkraut juice differed from that for 
citrus or tomato juice. James C. Mundi 

Clinical and biochemical observations on hunger 
osteopathy, Juvenile and late rickets (osteomalacia), 
o A. Muir Crawford and David P. Cuthbertson. Quari, 
^ J, Med. [N. S.], 3 , 87-104(1934).— The essential differ- 
ence between osteopathy and the rachitic conditions is 
that the former rapidly stores Ca, P and Mg without the 
addn. of irradiated crgosterol, increased mineral intake 
leading to increased retention; while rachitic conditions 
recover only on the administration of irradiated ergosterul. 

John T. Myers 

Dietary requirements for lactation. I. Failure of 
3 lactation on an appanntly complete synthetic diet. Waro 
Nakahara and Fumito Inukai. Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. 
Cfum. Research (Tokyo) 22, 301-7(1033). — Rats fed* u 
diet consisting of 76% polished rice powder, 10% fisli 
protein, 10% butter and 6% McCoUum's salt mixt., 
supplemented with 5 g. brewers* yeast per 100 g. of the 
above diet, grew normally, but failed to shickle theii 
young. The cause of this failure is not yet known. 

W. Gordon Rose 

^ Growth of transplanted tumors in albino rats main- 
tained on a diet with protein hydrolysates as substitute 
for protein. Umetaro Suzuki, Waro Nakahara, Nabctam 
Hashinioto and Ryosiike Ikeda. Sci, Papers Inst, Phys. 
Chem, Research (Tokyo) 23 , 1-8(1933). — No difference was 
noted in the growth of transplant ul tumors in rats fed a 
diet contg. protein or rats fed a diet in which the protein 
was replaced by the products of hydrol 3 ^s of p^teiii. 

5 This supiM)rts the conclusion that the proti^in hydrdyzalts 
are nutritionally eqiuv. to the proteins. W. G- R. 

The influence of alcohol on the growth of transplanted 
tumors in rats. Umetaro Suzuki, Waro Nakaliara, 
Nabetaro Hashinioto and Ryosukc Ikeda. Sci, Papers 
Inst, Phys, Chem, Research (Tokyo) 23 , 9*15(19.33). 
Growth of tumors in rats fed a carbohydrate-free diet 
was increased by replacing 30% of the lard in the diet with 
EtOH. Five % Me.OH also cau.sed a slight increase in the 

6 growth of the tumor. Replacement of starch by 10% 

EtOH in a diet contg. carbohydrate was without effect 
on the growth of transplanted tumors. W. G. R. 

Effect of the caldum-phosphorus relationship of the 
ration on growth and bone formation in ihe pig. R. M. 
Bcthkc, B. H.« Edgtnglon and C. H. Kick. J, A^r. 
Research 47 , 331-8(1933). — The Ca-P ratio of the ration 
is a factor in growth and bone formation in the pig. In 
general, the best results are obtained with a Ca-P ratio he- 
' tween 1.0 and 2.0. When the proportion of Ca to P is 
greater than 3.0, pigs become more rachitic and the re- 
quirements for vitamin D are increased. The conen. 
of Ca and P in the ration also exefts an effect on growth 
and iKjne formation. Xhe P content of the ration .should 
not be less than approx. 0.6% for good growth and bone 
formation in the absence of added vitamin D. The re- 
quirement of the pig for vitamin D can be niiniinixerl 
8 by properly adjusting the Ca and P contents of the ration. 

W. H. Ross 

Changes in quantity and composition of fat in hogs 
fed a peanut ration followed by a com ration. N. R. 
Ellis. U. vS. Dept. Agr., Tech, Bull, 368 , 1-13(1933). 
Two groups of hogs were compared in a study of the quant, 
relationship of storage of fat to Qrniness as influenced by 
the use of peanuts and of conrin successive feeding periods. 
A higher rate of fat storage prevailed during the period 
^ the hogs were on the peanut ration than when they were 
on the com ration. Hogs which continued on the harden- 
ing ration until the gains reached multiples ranging froni 
2 to 6 times the amt. stored on the softening ration 
generally showed increasing firmness. The gain in total 
fat was generally more dasdy related to firmness than the 
gain in five wt. Analyses of fat samples showed marked 
decreases in satn. as a result of peanut feeding and an m-* 
crease hi satn. or firmness after the feeding of the com 
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ration. The addn. of hard lat, formed from the nonfatty 1 
constituents of the hardening ration, to the ady fat al- 
ready formed during the peanut-feeding period produced 
a gi^ual hardening of the body fat as a whole. The 
i^roup of satd. adds r^laced linoldc as second to oleic 
add when the com ration was substituted for the peanut 
ration. W. H. Ross 

ComparatlTe vitamin A content of nut margarines and 
butter. Charles P. Poe and Hazd A. Pehlmann. J. . 
Dairy Sci. 16, 66&-64(1933i; cf, C. A, 27, 1966. —Rats ^ 
ilepleted of their body store of vitamin A were given vary- 
ing amts, of uncolored nut margarine of several brands, 
or pasteurized or unpastedKzed butter, as supplements 
to a vitamin A-free diet in which the total fat was kept 
const. The highest daily levd of margarine given (1 g.) 
was not sufficient to maintain growth for longer than 30 
days and with some marganBes wt. decrease began after 
7 -8 days. On the other hand the feeding of as little as : 
0.05 g. of butter maintained growth for at least 60 da]^. 
The samples of butter used showed 32 -40 Sherman units 
of A and therefore were high in this vitamin. The mar- 
garines showed a variation in fat content from 78.12 to 
02.64%. « H. K. Salzberg 

Inhibition of stimulating effect of red light on testis 
activity in Stumus vulgaris (starling) by a restricted diet, 
'rhonias H. Bissoimette. BioL Bull. 65, 452-68U933). • 
Starlings exposed to 1.7 foot -candles of red light for 6 * 
lirs. per night for 23 nights showed a large increase in 
testis size if on fL complete diet. If fed meanwhile on a 
diet of * 'middlings mash" the increase was only slight. 
Tlii‘ effect is apparently related to more general effects 
of diet on the sexual cycle. K. V. Thimann 

Fat-soluble vitamins. XXXVIII. Microdrganisms and 
the synthesis of carotene and vitamin A. Carl A. Rau* 
maun, H. Steenbock, Mary A. Ingraham and E. B. Fred. < 
J. Biol. Chem. 103, 339-61(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3975.— 
Synthesis of carotene, together with other pigments, was 
accomplished by 4 species of bacteria growing on a glucosc- 
yeast agar medium. The dried bacteria were active in 
])roinoting growth in rats, but only by virtue of their 
carotene content , vitamin A being absent by the spectro- 
photomctric test in each case. Of a large no. of bacteria, 
yeasts and molds tried, none was able to convert carotene 
mlo vitamin A in culture. K. V. Thimann * 

Sparing action of fats on the vitamin B content of animal 
tissues. A. R. Kemnicrer and H. Slccnbock. J. BioL 
Chem. 103, 363-62(1933) ; cf . Evans and Lepkovsky, C, A . 
26, 3648. — On diets low in vitamin B, rats lost less wt. 
when the fat content of the diet was high than when it 
was low. Muscle or liver from rats, chickens or pigs 
wliicli had been fed diets low in vitamin B cotitained less 
of the vitamin than the same tissues from animals fed on 
dirts adequate in the vitamin. However, when a diet 
low ill vitamin B and high in fat was fed, the tissiBss did 
not contain any more vitamin than when a diet low in 
vitaiiiin B and low in fat was fed. « This shows that the 
'tpariiig action of fat on vitamin B is not due to increased 
conservation by the tissues. K. V. Thimann 

The availability of meso^stine for promotion of growth 
in connection vritfa cystine-deficient diets. Hul^rt S. 
Luring, Ralph Dorfmann and Vincent du Vigneaud. J. 
Biol. Chem. 103, 399*403(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6721. -* 
Mt‘socy.stine, the internally compensated inactive form 
of cystine, had the same power of promoting the growth 
of rats on a cystine-free diet as the externally compensated 
rf/-forni. Under the samyp conditions d-cystine had no 
Krowth-promoting effect. It is suggested that the first 
Ntrp in utilization of mesocystine is reduction to d- and 
/-cysteine, the /-form being then metabolized. K. V. T. 

The influence of fasting on the concentimtion of blood 
lipides in the albino xmt. Barnett Sure, M. C. Kik and 
Anna E. Church. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 417-24(1933).— 
In the albino rat during fasting the fatty adds of the blo<^ 
decrease by about 50% and the ledthin by about 20% in 
^0 <lays; the blood cholesterol does not change. 

K. V. Thimann 

Syntheoisanddostnictionof choloiteroiin the oiganism. 
kiiclolf Sdioenhdmer and Fritz Breusch. /• BioL Chem. 


103, 439-48(1033). — ^Mice were grown on a weighed amt. 
of wool in a wide-necked flask, and after a period on the 
exptl. diet were killed with ether, and mice, wool, feces 
and uneaten food dissolved in ale. NaOH. ^In. was al- 
most complete except for the bones. Correction for the 
amt. of cholesterol, 1, contained in the wool thus enabled 
complete balances of I to l)c carried out over long periods. 
In trials, results agreed with tho.se calcd. from the pre- 
viously detd. av. cholesterol content of mice to within 4 
%. On a diet of bread alone the S3mthcsis of 1 averaged 

I. 8 mg. per mouse per day. The synthesis was less when 

1 was included in the diet in small amts. ; when given in 
large amts, there was considerable destruction. Fat or 
carotene had no effect on the balance of I, but bile acids 
inmased the destruction. In the tissues I is therefore 
being continually formed and destroyed. K. V. T. 

The stability of carotene in ethyl esters of fatty acids, 
and in liver and vegetable oils. Francis G. Mcbonald. 

J. BioL Chem. 193, 466- 60(193.3). Sidns. of carotene in 
various oils decompd. very rapidly both in the dark and 
in light, but at 5'" the decotnpti. was markedly retarded. 
Ft buty^te and laurate led to the most rapid decompn., 
maize oil and Wesson oil to the least. K. V. Thimann 

Newly formed hemoglobin and protein catabolism. Con- 
servation of intermediates in the anemic dog on a protein- 
free diet. I'loyd Shelton Daft, b'rieda S. Rcibsclieil- 
Robbins and G. H. VHiipplc. J. BioL Chem. 103, 496- 
510(1933). -On a diet free from protein, anemic dogs 
(xmtimiecl to synthesize hemoglobin, the synthesis being 
increased by the addn. of Fe to the diet. About 160 g. 
hemoglobin was synthesized in a 7-wcck period. The 
excretion of urea and NH| decreased greatly at the same 
time, N being presumably retained for hemoglobin 
synthesis. The total N metabolism appeared to be some- 
what higher in anemic than in control dogs. K. V. T. 

Studies on vitamin G (Bs). I. Yeast and liver prepa- 
rations as a source of vitamin G (Bt). Richard J. 
Block and Lucille K. Farquhar. /. BioL Chem. 103, 
643-9(19;i3). -Rats were fed on a purifiod diet lacking in 
vitamin H2, and various com. prepns. were added as source 
of this vitamin. Gains in wt . of 4.6-6 g. per day were ob- 
tained with various yeast and liver prepns. The vitamin 
is not destroyed by heating dry yeast at 96-100'* for 4 
weeks or by treatment with alkali in the cold. Unlike 
the antianemic factor it is not increased in activity by 
enzymic digestion or autolysis of liver. K. V. T. 

New nutritional factors required by the chick. J. A. 
Keenan, O. L. Kline, C. A. Klvehjein, E. B. Hart and 
J. G. Halpin. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 071-85(1933).- Day- 
old chicks on a diet of casein, dextrin, salts, yeast and cod- 
liver oil fail to grow normally and at 3 weeks develop 
paralysis with degeneration of the bruin. The condition 
was cured by the addn. to the diet of 18% of ether-extd. 
vacuum-dried hog liver. The action of the liver involves 

2 factors: one, a water-sed. substance, preventing 
paralysis, destroyed on autoclaving, the other, water- 
insol., heat -stable and necessary for normal growth. The 
Conner is probably identical with vitamin B4 (cf. Reader, 
C. A. 24, 402, 5801). Both factors are present in the aq. 

I ext. of fat-free blue grass, and to a smaller extent also in 
the similar ext. of alfalfa. K. V. Thimann 

The distribution of vitamin C in plant and animal tia- 
aues, and its determination. Otto A. Besscy and C. G. 
King. J. BioL Chem. 103, 687-98(1933).— Comparison 
of the 2.0-dichlorophenolindophenol titration (C, A. 26, 
6324) with the I titration and the animal assay for vita- 
min C shows excellent agreement. Cysteine, gludc add 
and heated sugar solus, interfere with the titration, but 
’ interference is minimized if a distinction is made between 
the rapid reduction of the dye by vitamin C and the dow 
reduction by sulfhydryl oompds., etc. The distribution 
of the vitamin in various tissues is tabulated, the lowe.st 
amts, bdng in musde (0.04 mg. per g.), the highest in 
the adrenals and corpus luteum (1 .4- 2.3 mg. per g.). 
A study of the distribution in plant tissues shows peppers 
and parsley to be the ridiest sources (1. 8-2.3 mg. g.), 

lettuce the poorest ( 0.07 mg. per g.) . The distribution in 
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exptl. animal!! corresponds with that in human tissue. 

K. V. Thimann 

Diet and the blood Upides. 11. The effect of occasional 
overfeeding on the postabsorptive level. W. R. Bloor. 
/. BiitL Ckem. 103, 690 705(l»3;i); cf. C. i4. 26, 4363. - 
The plasma lipides of clogs, detd. in the pOHtabsorptivc 
slate, were approx, amst. over periods of 2 years when the 
diet was fairly ciinst. A single overfeeding with fat or 
carbohydrate to the extent of 50% of the normal caloric 
intake increased the phospholipides by 20-40% and the 
fat by 20 100% for al)out 2 days. The cholesterol was 
not changed. Overfeeding with protein had no such ef- 
fect. K. V. Thimann 

Calcium and phosphorus studies in the chick. C. A. 
Elvchjein and B. K. Kline. 7. BioL Chem, 103, 733-44 
(1933). — Day-old chicks have 12 mg. Ca per 100 g. 
whole blood. If ample vitamin D is given in tJhe diet this 
increases to 13-14 nig. per 100 g. during the 1st week of 
life; if vitamin D is not given the Ca falls to 9-10 mg. per 


Vitamine A de I'huile de foie dc monte. Aubenas 
(Ardeche) : A. Chauvin. 24 pp. 

F~PHYSIOLOGY 

HOMBR W. SMITH 

Absence of compensatory hypertrophy of Cowper’s 
dands in the albino rat. H. £. Shili. Proc. Soc, Expil. 
BioL Med. 31, 42:1-4(1934). — Rats aged 250 days wen 
used; 20 days after the removal of 1 gland the remaining 
Cowper’s gland had undergone no coinpimsatory hyper- 
trophy. C. V. Dailey 

The dehydration of the follicular hormone. A. Buten- 
andt and W. Thompson. Ber. 67B, 140 4(1934). — Tin 
formula I was suggested for the follicular hormone; tliis 
is analogous to the skeleton of sterols and bile acids. I'hi^ 
assumption was supported by the production of a hydro- 
carlx)!!, CirHl 2> by distn. of the hormone over electrolyt u- 
Zn dusl and successive fractional crystn. This hydro 


100 g. during the same period. At 4 weeks with vitamin 
D the value is 10 11 mg.; without vitamin D, 7-8 mg. 
In chicks on a rachitogenic diet similar relationships hold 
for P and for the total ash of the bont^. K. V. T. 

The nutritive value of pure fatty acid esters. Warren 
M. Cox, Jr., with the technical assistance of Sarah Neale. 
/. Biol. Chem. 103, 777-4)0 (1933). -Mixed Kt esters of 
fatty acids, incorporated in the diet of rats, gave as good 
growth as the mixed triglycerides, hut individual said, 
fatty acid esters were not as effective as inixts. Rt caprate 
and Rt lauriite. led to sudden deiith within 2 weeks, with- 
out any special pathol. changes being noted. The toxidty 
varied with the amt. fed. For a different reason Et 


carlx>n had the same m. p. and the same speetruni as il>« 
hydrocarbon chrysene, 'fhe yield was very small: 
mg. from 5.4 g. of cryst. hormone. 



palmitate and Et stearate also led to death, for the free 
acids, being solid at body temp., were excreted unchanged. 
Said, fatty acids of mol. wt. less than Cio do not appear 
in the deiK>t‘ fat but give rise to fats of higher mol. wt. 
When the mol. wt. is greater than Cio then the unchanged 
adds appear in the depot fat (cf. Powell, C. A . 26, 2771, 
Eckstein, C. A . 24, 4()1). K. V. Thimann 

Extractability of vitai:^ G (Bs) from yeast by various 
acetone-water and methanol-water mixtures. Paul T^. 
Day. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 452 4(19:i4).- Dried 
liakers* yeast was subjected to extn. with various Mc»CO- 
HaQ and MeOH-HjO niixts. The vitamin G contents of 
the untreated yeast, the yeast residues and the yeast exts. 
were detd. by feeding expts. MejCO, 99.5 and 80% by 
wt., did not ext. appredable amts, of vitamin G; 00% 
Me2CO by wt. extd. about 60% of the vitamin G con- 
tained in the yeast. Abs. MeOH did not ext. an appreci- 
able amt. of vitamin O; treatment with 80% (by wt.) 
MeOH extd. about 20% of the. vitamin, while 60% MeOH 
extd. approx. 50% of the vitamin G contained in the 
yeast. The growth -promoting properties of the various 
yeast residues and exts. were similar to their cataract - 
preventive properties. Those yeast prepns. that pro- 
moted growth in exptl. animals prevented the <levclop- 
ment of cataract, while cataract appeared in animals 
receiving prepns. that did not promote growlli. C . J . W. 

Ascorbic add and synthetic analogs (Baird, et al.) 10. 
Catalytic oxidations. V. Oxidation of ergostcrol (Meyer) 

10. Address of the president [ascorbic acid] (Hopkins) 
3. Optical rotatory dispersion in the carl)ohydrale group. 

11. Ascorbic acid (Herbert, et at.) 10. Fish-liver oils 
(Brit. pat. 401 ,(H)5) 27. 

Fernholz, E.: Vitainin Bi, Ib, C uiid D. Berlin; 
Junk. 9 pp. M.l. 

FlriedfiAsen, Friedrich: Die. Rolle des Riweisses im 


R. S. G. barroti 

Reaeardies on the secretion of Harder's glan^ AUhi 
Coslantini. Faikologica 25, 8:16-40(1933); cf. Delfanii 
(C. A. 20, 447), Derrien and Turchini (C. A. 19, 
and Taddei {Arch. set. 29, 319(1900)) . — Glands exicl. 

from rabbits are only partially stainable by Sudan 111 
and Nile blue, and are composed of (I) a pink, hire- 
fringent part and (II) a while part, which contains only 
traces of birefringent substances. The av. analyses of I 
and II, resp., are unsaponifiable xnalter (cholesterol j 
5.35, 3.79; neutral fats 6.2«S, 1.13; esters of cholesterol 
0.52, 2.80; sejaps 0.56, 0.00; pliosphalides (calcd. as 
distcarolecilhiii) 0.68, 1.17; loss by drying 04, 76%. 

G. A. Bravd 

Experimental investigations on the calcium content of 
exudates ant^ transudates. Franz Fagliani and Ou>r);ii) 
Perazzo. Pathologica 25, 86H-77(1933). — The Ca con- 
tent in the purulent exudates is greater than the uoniiul 
blof>d Ca content, and is less in tran.siidaLes. Generally 
there is no relation between Ca content and reaction ol 
the fluids. G. A. Hravo 

Influence of the (substances of the) endocrine glands 
on the cholesterol and lecithuX' contents of the blood. 
Experimental investintions. Rgle Ingle.s.si. Paihologim 
25, 877 -85(19.3.3). -Ry injection of thyroxine in.dogs, tlu- 
cholesterol (I) and lecithin (II) contents of the blood dc * 
crea.se; by inject ion of adrenaline, I increases and II <lr 
creases; by injection of hypopliysin, I here is a eoiiiiaiv 
effect; and insulin injections do not act unihirinly. 

(i. A. Tlrav.) 

Visual purple. Hans v. F.ulcr and Rricli Adler. Arkir 
Kemi, Mineral. Geol. IIB, No. 20, 6 pp.(19,3.3). - Tlu 
visual purple from the retina of a pike differs coiisiderubly 
from that of cattle. The former i.s more stable to glacial 
acetic acid and less sensitive to light. Coloriiiicttie 
measurements showed 95 y and 240 y carotene, resp., in 2«) 


Stoffwechscl und seine Bedcutuiig fiir die Behaiidlung 
des Diabetikers. Cologne: M. Du Mont Schuuberg. 
:15 pp. M. 2. 

Gringohre, Jeon D.: Les vitamincs D. Leiir r61e dans 
Ic m^tabolisme hydrocarbone, lour cinploi dans Ic traite- 
xnciit du diab^te. Paris: Lc Francois. 97 pp. F. 15. 

GrUni^en, F. v.: Die energetischc Beurteilung der 
Futtemuttel auf Grund von Fett- und Fleischumsatz am 
Tier bei wechselnden F'uttermetigcn. Zurich: Leeniann 
& Co. 174 pp. 


beef retinas and 20 pigmented epithelium layers. 

A. W. Dexter 

The detection of lyochrome in the pigmented epithelium 
of the eye. Hans v. Euler and Erich Adler. Arktv 
Kemi, Mineral. Geol. IIB, No. 21, 4 pp.(1933). - On 
extg. the retina of cattle eyes not hardened with alum, 
the acetone soln. is a greenish yellow. On standing j 
days, it fluoresces a brilliant blue. Lyochrome and 
carotene are both present in the pigmented epithelium of 
cattle eyes. Only lyochrome is found in the epithelium 
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of fish eyes. Large amts, of lyochromc are found in Unh 
eyes but only a little in cattle eyes. The opposite is true 
for carotene. The lyoclirunie .soln. obtained from shell- 
fish eyes ^ows an absorption max. at 447 ni/i* suggesting 
lactoflavine. An unstable yellow pigment was found 
in the iris of pike eyes. A. W. Dexter 

Cyatine requiramenta of fleece growfli. A. T. King 
and J. E. Nichols. Nature l$2, W)6(l»33).-“The inner 
root sheath material, which is ordinarily lost, gave strongly 
pos. tests for cystine. This cystine does not appear in 
the food cysltne-wool cystine balance sheet . A . W . D . 

The dutathione content of normal human blood. Gil- 
berto G. Villela and J. '^iiiez Campos. Campt. rend. 
HOC. biol. 115, 83'-4(1934r. — Samples from normal (lersons 
18 -50 years old were tested by the method of Wo^ward 
and Fry (C. A. 27, 5599). In mg. per 1(K) cc. oxalated 
blood the values were,'*f5r men, reduc*ed glutathione 
17 -S7, av. 27; oxidized, 2-12, av. (i.O; total, 19-41, av. 
.33.0; and for women, UV-36, av. 28.4; 3-13, av. 7.8; 
27-50, av. 36.2. L. E. Gilson 

Action of corpus luteum hormone on the duration of 
gestation in rabbits. Kai Portman. Compt, rend. soc. 
biol. 115, *•89-90(1934).— The corpus luteum hormone 
keeps the uterine muscles in a state of repos^. The 
daily injection of 3 rabbit units (from sow ovaries) into 
rabbits beginning 2-6 days before the ealed. date of 
parturition extended the period 3 days (living young pro- 
duced). Hy giving 4-f> units daily the ix^riod was ex- 
tended as long as 30 days in some cases (munimilied young) • 

L. E. Gilson 

Action of injections of urine of pregnant women on the 
blood cholesterol of guinea pigs. P. Lepine and Mme. 
Z. M61as-Joannid^s. Cotnpi. rend. soc. Inol. 115, 129 -31 
(1934). — The conclusion of de Potter (C. A. 27, 5390) 
is confirmed. L. K. Gilson 

Biochemical investigation of the role of the placenta. 
E. L^vy-Solal, Jean Dalsacc, and C. Gutman. Compt. 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 269-72(1934). — At the time of child- 
birth the bl(H)d plasma of women avtn'agcs, in g. per 1., 
total solids 85.3, ash 7.97, total lipides 7.9, proteins 62.8. 
I'he correspondiTig values for the plasma of the infants are 
04.7, 9.25, 2.0, 49.1. Other analytical data are given. 
It is evident that the placenta is an impassible liarrier 
for all except very diffusible substances. L. E. Gilson 
Do the hormones of pregnancy penetrate the placenta? 
K. Lf'vy-Solal, Paul Walther and Jean Dalsacc. Compt. 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 272-3(1934).— lii 30 of 32 cases the 
hunnone of the anterior hypophysis, so abundant in the 
blood of the mother, was absent in the blood of the um- 
bilical cord of the infant. In the other 2 cases it was 
present; these cases differed in that the mother exhibited 
*.i marked albuminuria during pregnancy. L. E. Gilson 
Post-partum azotemia. E. Estienny and J. I.ASserre. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 280-3(1934). — During the 
last 15 days of pregnancy the blood urea of 22 women 
averaged 0.028%. For the first 15 days post partum the 
av. was 0.043%. The relation of the increase to resorp- 
tion of uterine tissue is discussed. L. E. Gilson 

Experiments on the humoral antagoniam of the ovaries 
using international standard crystallized folUculin. K. 
t'ourrier and R. Raynaud. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 
299-302(1934). — Many foHtculin prepns. are impure and 
produce irregular effects. The effects of graduated doses 
of very pure crystd. folUculin on female rabbits are de- 
.scrihied. L. £. Gilson 

Additional data and discussion on the chalone of the 
sex ghmds [of birds] . C. Champy. Compt. rend. soc. 
biol. 115, 358-61(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4572. L. E. G. 

The antitrypsb of the blood serum after transplanta- 
tion of endocrine glands. V. PBs.sek and M. Rubinstein. 
Com^. rend. soc. bM. 115, 361-3(1934). — ^The resorption 
of endocrine glands grafted into animals is accompanied 
by an increase in the ontitiyptic power of the serum. 
'Hie increase is proportional to the resorption of the 
tissue and is due to the introduction into the blood of pro- 
teolytic and autolytic enzymes from the tissue. 

L. B. Gflson 

Conditions for flie dotenniamtlon of the basil metabo- 


lism of adult rabbits. Temperature of thermal neu- 
trality* BUmlnatkm of movements. Elionc Lc Breton. 
Compt. rend. see. biol. 115, 397-8( 1934) .—Basal metabo- 
lism of adult rabbits. [Absence of] nyctfaemeral 
rhythm. Specific dynamic action. Ibid. 399-400. 

L. E. Gilson 

Spectroscopic determination of fluorine in bones, teeth 
and other organs in relation to fluorine in drinking water. 
C. H. Boissevain and W. F. Drca. J. Dental Research 
13, 495 500(1933). — The av. F content of the enamel and 
dentine of persons living in Colorado Springs (F* content 
of drinking water 2 parts per million) was 0.065 and 
0.112%, resp., of persons resident in New York City 
O.IK) and 0.068%, resp. The av, F content of human 
bones from Colorado Springs was 0.7% by spectroscope 
and 0.27% by ehein. analysis, of human bone.s from the 
region east of the Appalachian Mountains 0.13% by 
speclrost'otic and 0.07% by chem. analysis. The F con- 
tent of animal bones corresponded with that of the water 
used. Fossil bones cotiiaiiied as much as 3.5% K. No 
organ other than bones and teeth was found to contain 
F. Ingested I*' was excreted in the urine and feces; 
F was not found in the milk or saliva. J. S. H. 

The resorption of calcium sulfate in the digestive tract. 
Artturi I. Virtanen and J. Tikku. Acta Cnem. Fennica 
7B, 75(1934) (ill English). — CaS 04 is assumed to pass 
through the intestinal tract practically unresorbed. 
However, feeding trials showed that 100-250 g. per day to 
cows was rcsorhed for the most part by the inte.stines. 
'rhe .sulfate was removed mainly in the urine, and the 
Ca++ almost quantitatively in the feces, which is at- 
tributable to the diffusion of CaSOi through the walls of 
the colon. The above amts, of CaSOi had no harmful 
effects on the. health or production of the cows. These 
data are of importance in the development of the A. 1. V. 
process for Jodder preservation. S. A. Karjala 

Action of fhymxine on the coagulation of blood. K. 
Zunz and Gabriel Sanchez de la Cucsta. Arch, intern, 
physiol. 37, 241-73(1933). St>c C. A. 27, 3525. 

C. M. MeCay 

Difference between the blood chlorides of the afferent 
and efferent vessels at the level of the gastric, superior 
mesentery and renal vessels. J. Botlin. Arch, %ntem. 
physiol. 37, 304-9(1933). — At the level of the. stomach 
the difference in chlorides is 5 7% and most marked dur- 
ing gastric secretion. At times it disappears. In the 
superior mesenteries the difference is the same but here 
the efferent vessels have higher chlorides showing absorp- 
tion. In the renal vessels no differences occur. 

C. M. McCay 

The mode of formation of cerebrospinal fluid. Action 
of methyl violet, uranium nitrate and sodium citrate . Ch . 
Massaut. Arch, intern, physiol. 37, 310-16(1933). — 
See C. A. 28, 528*. C. M, McCay 

Absence of specificity of the secretion of the ray and of 
swine. J. Ledrut and G. Alechinsky. Arch, intern, 
physiol. 37, 329-36; Bull. sci. acad. roy. Bdf. 19, 1188- 
97^933). — Secretion from Rata clavata stimulates the 
dog pancreas and produces hypogluccmia in the same 
degree as that from swine. C. M. McCay 

The electrical properties of isolated frog sUn. 11. 
The relation cd the skin potential to oxygen consumption 
and to the oxygen concentration of the medium. W. L. 
Francis. J. ExpU. Biol. 11, 35-47(1934).— The O, 
conen. is directly related to the elec, potential across iso- 
lated frog skin in Ringer soln. C. M. McCay 

Changes in the composition of fluids injected into the 
peritoneal cavity. Aturaham J. Schechter, M. Katherine 
Cary, Anthony L. Carpenti^ and Daniel C. Darrow. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 46, 1015-26(1933).-— Solns. 
contg. various conens. of NaCl, NaHCOs, CaCls and Na 
lactate injected into the peritoneal cavities of dogs and 
ntinea pigs undergo chants in electrolyte conen. which 
indicate that their compn. tends to approach that of inter- 
stitial fluid. Solns. of electrolytes are abscns]M^ at an 
approx, equal rate. A 5% soln. of dextrose increases 
in vol. before absorption. £. R. Main 

Concentration of calcium and photphoma in the aemm 
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of oliildron. Ludwig Schoenthal and Dorothy K. Luiie. 1 /. Biol, Chm. 103, 383^(1033).— *llie total Mg in the 
Am, J, Diseases Children 46, 1(J38-44(1933). — ^The Ca aera of various animals varied from 2.2 to 4.0 mg. per lOu 

content of the blrx)d serum of normal cliildrcn does not cc. From 50% to all of this was ultrafilterable. The 

vary with age. The P content decreases after the 15th non-filtcrabli* form, probably representing Mg combined 

yr., the decrease being more marked in the scrum of girls with protein, was not adsorljcd by BaS04, but a part of 

than in that of lK»ys. The Ca and P levels do not appear the Alterable form was adsorbed in most cases. The 

to be related to growth and arc not consistently increased Mg can thus be divided into 3 fractions; filterable, not 

by administration of 1 qt. of milk ixsr day or viosterol in adsorbed (Mg ions); filterable, adsorbed (Mg combined 

doses of 10-40 drops licr day. E. R. Main ^ with weak acids); and non-filterable (Mg-protciu 

Action ol lolliculin and prolu on the reproduetivo compds.). In hypercalcemia the adsorbable fraction was 

organa of the bat during hibernation. Bernhard Zondek, greatly reduced, often to aero. Artificial ultrafiltrates 

Loaesf 1933, II. 12rxi-7.— The administration of folliculiii consisting of NallCOs, KCl, NaCl, KH1PO4, MgvSO, 

and prolan to Ijats during the winter causes the appearance and CaCb, brought to pu 7.4 with CO*, also contained 

of all of the phases of the generative process. E. R. M. adsorbable Mg, the amt. of which varied directly with the 

Studies of reproduction in the rat. I. The effect of P:Ca ratio. In the absence of Ca the adsorbed fraction 
changes in the protein upon fertility, pregnancy and lac- was 53% of the Mg; with a Ca:P ratio of 3 it was 29% 

tation. Donald Macomber. New Engl. J, Med. 209, and with a Ca:P ratio of 1 it was from 10 to 25%. In 

1105 9(1933). — A reduction in the protein intake from 3 milk only minute amts, of Mg are so adsorbable. 

2.9 to 0.83 g. per day had no appreciable effect on preg- K. V. Thimann 

nancy in rats, but somewhat lowered the fertility. Rats The relation of filterable to non-filterable calcium in 
maintained on the- low-protein diet during the period of chicken bloc^. John T. Correll and J. S. Hughes. J. 
lactation raiwd a smaller no. of young, the av. wt. at Biol. Chem. 103, 511-14(1933).— Independent of st;x aiui 
weaning being lower than normal. The percentage of food egg-laying activity the filtrate fraction of tha serum Ca 

utilized by growth, which is normally increased during cif the chicken was 6.4 mg. per 1(X) cc. However, the 

lactation, was markedly decreased by the low-protein total serum Ca increases 2-3 times during laying, 
intake. II. The effect of changes in eneripr production K. V. Thimann 

upon fertility, pregnancy and lactation. Ibid. 1160 2.— ^ The metaboliam of azelaic acid. H. Gregg Smith. J. 
A 30% reduction in the total amt. of food consumed in- Biol. Chem. 103, .531-15(1933); cf. Baer and Blum, 
duced temporary sterility, the rats appearing to Iwi normal Arch, expll. Path. Pharmakol. 60, 80(1907).— Alxiul 60';;, 
in other respects. Keproduction became, normal when a of ingested azelaic acid was recovered froift the urine of 

normal fcxid intake was resumed. III. Vitamin £ — dog.s. In a few cases recovery was 90% of the amt. fed. 

neutralized when mixed with lard. Ibid. 1235-6. — Since most natural fatty acids, if broken at the double 
Wheat germ, in quantities of 0.5 g. or more, mixed with lM>iid, would give rise to azelaic acid, it follows ihl^t this 
diets contg. 20% lard failed to protect against sterility, cannot be the path of breakdown in the animal ;body. 
Ivcituce fed separately afforded protection although the 5 K. V. Thiinann 

diets still contained 20% lard. IV. The occurrence of The hemoglobin content of chicken blood. Arthur D. 
gpontaneotts amputation in young growing rata whose Holmes, Madeleine G. Pigptt and Percy A. Campbell, 

mothers were on certain diets. Ilnd. 1277-9.— The /. B»d/. C^m. 103, 057-04(1933). - The hemoglobin cou- 

young of approx. 40% of the rats tnaintained on diets tent of the blood of well-fed chicks is 9.5-10.5 g. |M?r KM) 

contg. adequate amts, of protein and vitamhis with cc. of blood. It is al>out 5%, lower in pullets than in 
wheat germ as a source of vitamin E developed severe cockerels, and is unaffected by crate fattening, 
lesions of the tails or toes, frequently leading to spoil- K. V. Thiinaim 

taneous amputation. Upon substitution of lettuce for The distribution of sugar and rate of glucolysis in the 
the wheat germ, the same mothers reared normal litters. 6 blood of some mammals. Michael Soinogyi. J. Bwl. 
The effect appeared to be due either to a toxic constitu- Chem. 103, 665 70(1933).— The partition of sugar be- 
eiit of the wheat germ or to the failure of wheat germ to tween corpuscles and scrum of various animals was redeicL 
supply isome nutritional substance which is present in in view of confusion in the past between true or ferment abK- 

lettuce and is essential for normal growth. E. R. M. sugar and merv reducing substances. The methods «>f 

The functions of Brunner's glands and the pyloric end C. A. 25, 2165, 2180 were used for fermentable sugar, 

of the stomach. H. W. Florrcy and H. E. Harding. J. Sugar is absent from the corpuscles of the pig. 'I'he ratio 

Path. Bact. 37, 431-53(1933). — The secretion of Bruii- of sugar distribution showed no parallelism with the rates 

ner's glands is alk., about pu 8, rising rapidly to 9 on ex- of glucolysis in the various species. Discrepancies in 

posure to the air. It is at least eqiiiv. to 0.1 N NaOH, the literature are ascribed cither to the use of total rcdiic- 

because of its bicarbonate content. It has the con- ing valuits or to washing of the corpuscles, which rapidly 

sistency of egg white and is clear or slightly opalescent. removes the. .sugar contained in them. K. V. Thimann 

Brunner's glands of the cat, rabbit, guinea pig and rat The diffusibility of plasma calcium after parathormone 
arc activated by passing HCl over them. Those of the administration. Comp&son of the calcium, phpsphate 

rabbit respond to mustard oil stimulation. Its function and protein concentrations of serum and edema fluids, 

may be to protect the gastric mucosa and its absence may D. Rourke Gilligan, Marie C. Volk and Mark D. Ali- 
be a factor in the production of peptic ulcer. J. T. M. schule. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 745* 56 ( 1933) . — On admiiiis- 
Osmotic properties of the er 3 rthrocyte. VI. Influence 8 tration of parathyroid hormone to human beings the 
of the escape of salts on hemolysis by hypotonic solutions, phosphate of the scrum and edema fluid decreased 24-1^ 
M. H. Jacobs and Arthur K. Parpart. Biol, Bull. 65, hrs. before the max. increa.se in serum Ca. 'I'hc increasr 

512-28(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 3979. — The degree of liemoly- in scrum Ca is paralleled by an increase in the Ca of edema 

sis of ox erythrocytes is not appreciably influenced by fluid, indicating that the increased Ca is principally of the 

short previous exposure to hypotonic solns. Leaking diffusible type. The absent^ of such parallclisin lietweeii 

out of electrolytes therefore occurs far too slowly to serum and cerebrospinal fluid incTicatcs that the latter is 

account for the resistance to hemolysis observed (C, A. not a simple dialyzate of blood, confirming the results of 

24,^55; 25,2750). Exposure to sucrose solns., however, . Merritt and Bauer (C. A. 25, 1568); cf. also ^mcron 
increases the resistance to hemolysis, which is in general ^ and Moorhouse, C. A. 19, 2078. K. V. Thimann 
ascribed to an exchange of anions from the cell for OH ions Studies on urinaiy acidity. II. Sergius Morgulis. 

from the soln., this leading to an increase in the base bound With the technical assistance of I. Bercovici. J. Bwi. 

by the hemoglobin and hence a decrease in the total osmotic Chem. 103, 757-61(1933). — The views of Berg in Kon- 

pressure in the cell. Such an effect would be numerically trolle dcs Mincralstoffwechsds (C. A. 25, 990) arc shown 

large enough to explain most of the apparent resistance to to be untenable. The primary and secondary phos- 

heroolysis. K. V. Thimann phates of urine, as detd. by the method of Rugelmass Rtiji 

The forma of magnesium in serum and milk. Helen Rothwell, agree with the values calcd. from the total l 

Rivkin Benjamin^ Alfred F. Hess and Joseph Gross, and the urinary pH> Primary and secondary phosphates 
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added to uiine were satisfactorily recovered by the same i 
method. At less than 6.0, however, the method is 
unreliable. There is thus no qu(«tion but that primary 
phosphates do exist in biol. fluids. K. V. Thimaiiii 
The calcium content of ultraflItrateB of plaema and the 
influences of duuges in hydrogen and bicarbonate ion 
concentrations imon it. Lucius M. Dillman and Maurice 
H. Visscher. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 791'9(10;j3).-“l'he 
fraction of plasma Ca which passes into the ultrafiltrate ^ 
varies with being 60% at pH 7.0 and 46% at Pn 7.6 * 
tor dog plasma. This re^t agrees with various earlier 
observations that bubbling C02 through plasma increases 
the diffusibility and ion activity of Cu. K. V. T. 

Action of bile acids on me metabolism of carbohydrates 
and fats. J. V. Supniewski and J. Hano. Med. Do.U 
wiadc 2 alna i Spolecsna 16, 310-37(1933). - Na cholate 
in subcutaneous doses ofm,04-0.06 g. per kg. of rabbit 
causes liypoglucemia. The max. effect is noticed 2 hrs. 3 
after injection. Given intravenously the same dose causes 
liyperglucemia; 0.1 of the dose produces h3rpoglucemia. 

Na desoxycholatc and dehydrocholate act similarly. Ibe 
same effects are observed in pigeons and depuncreatinized 
fjogs. The blood-sugar level and urinary sugar output 
were lowcred*in the dog. The mechanism of hypogluceniia 
is not concerned with liver cell function. Cholic acid 
unites with glucose, inaefivating the aldehyde grout). 
Parenteral administration of bile acid to piscoiis and ^ 
raf)bils caused a dixn'ease in blood fatty acids (kept low 
for several days by a dose of 0.04 0.06 g. per kg.) ac- 
companied by ai fall in ionized P and ester P with an in- 
crease in blood phosphalidcs (the same effects arc ob- 
served ill hyiiergiucemic and lipetnic dogs) and a fall in 
l»lood cholesterol, then a rise (when the fatty acid level 
low) followed by a return to normal. Perfusion expts. 
oil isolated frog and rabbit livers show cliolic acid to be 5 
weakly glycogenolylic. Na cholate 1:10,(K)() does not 
augment the permeability of rabbit erythrocytes toward 
irlucose. No apparent effects tin metabolic rate of the 
rat could be observed. Normal and curarized frogs could 
not be used in metabolic studies. C. T. Ichniowski 
Chloropenia and osmotic regulation. Kdmtind Kerpel- 
iToiiiiis. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 90, 676 83(1933). — Pups fed 
for 8 10 days on carbohydrate-rich, salt-free diets de- 
velop a marked blood and tissue chloropenia. No change 6 
of blood N or alkali reserve occurred. The brain was 
alTi-cted as in hydremia. Milton Levy 

Broeq-Rousseu and Roussel, G.: Lc s6rum normal. 
Palis; Masson & Cie. 304 pp. F*. 75. , 

Palies, A. L. C.: KmoUe, Tiloedsuiker en Hersenstam. 
lien experinieiiteel Oudcrsock uaar dcii Involod van de 
I'iniolie op het Bloed suikergeliulte. Assen: Van Gor- 
t inn & Co. 82 pp. FT. 2.90. 7 
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Effect of sodium cyanide on complement hemolysis. 
W. H. Randall. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 30, 1412-13 
I11K13). — The addn. of neutralized NaCN soln. to red 
('(‘Us, sp. hemolysin and complement inhibits hemolysis. 
WliL-n red cells were washed after contact with hemolysin e 
and NiiCN, the addn. of complement caused hemolysis. 
Tin.* effect of NaCN in inhibiting hemolysis is upon the 
complement and is independent of the pn of the cyanide. 
The results arc contrary to those of Jarno and Suranyi 
(cf r. A. 24. 420 ; 25, 3060). C. V. Bailey 

Creatine content of fhii heart in experimental cardiac 
hypertrophy. D. W. Cowan. Proc. Soc, ExpU. Biol. 
Med. 31, 417-18(1934). — Growing rats were maintained 
in a state of nutrition^ anemia for 66-75 days; the av. ^ 
wt. of the ventricles was 36% higher than in the litter 
mate controls; the av. body wt. was 47% below normal, 
'liie total amt. of creatine in the ventricles was the same 
for the 2 series; the conen. in the hypertroi>hied ventricles 
was 26.6% lower than in the controls. In normal growth 
hypertrophy, the conen. of creatine in the ventricles wa.s 
iipprox. const. C. V. Bailey 

An attempt to reactivate mercuric dilciide-lnactiTated 


vaccinia vims. M. I. Beattie and D. M. Baldwin. 
Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 421-2(1934).- The least 
amt. of HgCb which would inactivate dennovacciiie and 
iieun>lapiiic was detd.; lhe.se amts, were added to the 
susiicnsions of the viruses and kept at room temp, for 24 
hrs. Ill each instance the addn. of HS to the virus- 
HgCla inixt. did not render the mixt. active when inocu- . 
latcd intradcrmally in the rabbit. The addn. of HsS 
to virus saline niixts. did not destroy the virus. 

C. V. Bailey 

A method of obtaining undiluted tissue Juice for the 
study of tissue antibody titer. Beatrice Carrier Seegal 
and Devorah Khorazo. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 
31, 435-7(1934). — Pieces of tissue are mixed with a large 
vol. of filter paper and the mass is subjected to a 
pressure of 16, (KX) 1b. per sq. in. in an hydraulic press. 
Approx. 15-211% of the tissue wl. is recovered as fluid; 
this is kept in the ice-box overnight and I'entrifuged while 
cold to remove fats. A special compression chamber is 
used in the press. C. V. Bailey 

I^osphatase activity of the bones and kidneys in ^yro- 
tozicosis. Merritt B. l^w, Robert O. Wilson and 
Josc*ph C. Aiib. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 447-50 
(1934).-' In the white rat, 0.2-0 .4 mg. of cryst. thyroxine 
was injected intramuscularly daily for 10-18 days; the 
kidneys were, increased in size and the av. phosphatase 
activity per g. of tissue was slightly climinished; the phos- 
phatase activity of the lx)nes was similar to that of con- 
trols. C. V. Bailey 

Antibody to ovalbumin in the blood of allergic subjects. 
P. Woringer. Ann. inst. Pasteur 1933, 270-81. — ^Two 
aiitilMidies (A and B) to ovalbumin have been charac- 
terized, only one of which (A) is ehuracl eristic of congenital 
allergy. 3*he. optimal zones for the fixation of comple- 
ment by A and B differ widely. An approx, idea of the 
content of A of a serum is obtained as follows; Kgg white 
is added in proportions varying from l:5(X3 to 1:5 X 10* 
and the niixts. are injected in a normal subject. The 
following day an injection of egg white is given and the 
limits are noted within which an urticarial reaction is 
produced. There is no fundamental difference between 
allergy and immunity. B. C. A. 

Some blood chemical findings and their interpretations 
in diseases of animals. Jesse L. Bolltnaii and Carl F. 
Si'hlotthauer. J, Am. Vet. Med. Assoc. 37, 

(1934).“— Review. Rachel Brown 

The lipolytic activity of normal and tuberculous hog 
liver. M. Ghiroii. Ann. chim. applicata 23, 495-501 
(1933). — The lipolytic activity of liver from normal and 
tuberculous hogs was detd. by hydrolysis of tributyrin. 
Me butyrate, neutral olive oil and fat extd. by acetone 
from Koch's bacillus. Liver ext. from young hogs has a 
low activity, hydrolyzing only 1.3% PrC02Me, while 
from a tuberculous hog of the same age, a much more ac- 
tive lipasi^. is obtained, which splits up to 48% of this ester. 
Liver exts. from tuberculous hogs also hydrolyze 50-100% 
tributyrin, attack olive oil, not affected by ext. from 
normal subjects, and show a particular activity toward 
fat from Koch's bacillus. Fully grown hogs show marked 
li|xnd activity and high resistance to tuberculous infection. 
There is apparently a direct relation between lipoid 
activity and rc.sislance to tuberculous infection. 

A. W. Conticri 

Isoelectric points of the blood serum in pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Lopo dc Carvalho and Herculano de Car- 
valho. Compl. rend. soc. hiol. 114, 843 -5(1933). 

L. K. Gilson 

Acidosis of experimental nephritiB and renal excretion 
of bases and acids. L. Broil, J . Lambert and C. Roersch. 
Compl. rend. soc. Hoi. 115, 182-4(1934). — U nephritis is 
accompanied by a severe acidosis although the ratio of 
acids to bases excreted in the urine is greatly increased. 
Complete analyses made daily on the urine of an exptl. 
dog are given for a 10-day period. L. E. Gilson 

Acthm of diphtheria toxin on blood plasma. Anti- 
coagulant power of file toxin. H. Goldie. Compl. rend, 
soc. biol. 115, 287-^)(1934). L. £. Gilson 

Remarks on the technic of extracting the antigenic 
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po^MiWiiMlde com^MC from Aertrfcke’s bacillns. Andr£ 
Botvin and Lydia McKroljcaini. Compt. rend, soc, hiol. 
115, cf. C. A. 28, IWS", rn)2®.--Ejrtracti<m 

of toxic and an^enic polysaccharide complexes from 
various bacteria omer than Aertrycke’s bacillus. Andre 
Boivin, Ion Mesrobcafin. Lydia Mesrobeanu and Barbu 
Nestorescu. Ibid. 3(Mi S.-- Stability of the toxic and 
antigenic polysaccharide complexes found in bacteria. 
Andr6 Boivin and Lydia Mesmlx'ami . Ibid. 3(K>-10. 

L. K. Gilson 

Bromine of the cerebrospinal fluid and the blood serum, 
plasma and corpuscles. C. 1. ITrechia and Alcjcandrine 
Ketexeanu. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 115, 312 15(1934). — 
In a si'fies of sane paLhol. cases the Br content of spinal 
fluid taken from the suVKX'cipital region was 0.58-B.S9 
mg* % or nearly that of the blood; in spinal fluid from the 
lumbar region it was 0.5-0.7<) mg. %. In matiic de- 
pressive psychosis the corresponding values were often 
slightly lower, lit 20 diversiflcd pat hoi. eases plasma Br 
ranged from 0.11 to 0.98 ing. %, serum Hr was slightly 
lower, and corpuscle Br 0.19-'0.41, av. 0.27 iiig. %. 

1-. K. Gilson 

Comparison of the antigenic properties of whites of hen 
eggs from different sources. Pierre Woringer. Compt. 
rend, soc. biol. 115, 389 .91(1034). -Whites of eggs from 
different breeds of hens all had the same antigenic property. 

L. K. Gilson 

Isoelectric points of the blood serum in the successive 
stages of tuberculosis. N. Bernstein. Compt. rend, 
soc. biol. 115, 401-3(1934). L. K. Gilson 

Action of lecithin on the fractionation of antitoxic serums 
and the transformation of pseudoglobulin into euglobulin. 
I. Pirosky and F. Modern. Rev. insl. bacteriol. dept, 
nacl. hig. (Buenos Aires) 6, 5Mi(1933); cf. C\ A. 28, 
818*'.--^ther workers have suggested that euglobulin 
is a lecithin -pseudoglobulin complex. Lecithin added 
to antidiphtlicritic serum did not affect the fractional 
pptn. of the proteins by Na-iSO^. A lecithin -pseudo- 
globulin complex was prepd. in vitro. Injected into 
guinea pigs it caused shock only in those sensitized to 
pseudoglobulin and had no effect in those sensitized to 
euglobulin. I^. K. Gilson 

Allergic reactions to foods and their avoidance. M. J. 
Gutinann. Peul. med. Wochschr. 50, J429 31(1933). - 
Idiosyncrasy to coffee may result from allergic reactions 
to its caffeine content or to other cuiistituenls. Subjt^cls 
manifesting allergic reactions to one brand of cofft*e may 
be immune to other vuriiaics. Arthur Grollman 

Formation of cavities in molar teeth of rats. Basil G. 
Bibby and H. Jobe Scdwick. J, Dental Research 13, 
429*41(1933). — Dental caries deveIop€‘d in 82% of 51) 
rats fed a ration of ground yellow com, wheat gluten, Ca- 
COa and NaCl; an adequate supply of cod-liver oil did 
not decrease the susceptibility. The caries originated 
as fractures, the development of which was promoted by 
the presence of coarse hard particles in the ration. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

The effect of iodine vapor on the growth of fibroblasts 
of embryonic chick heart and malignant tumor cells in 
vitro. Albert Stricklcr and Ona M. Fowler. Am. J. 
Cancer 19, 789 -810(1 933 ) . Cul t ures of normal tifjroblasts 
grown in the presence of sinaJI amts, of 1 vapor hecuifie 
partially fixed, but after .several transfers to new media 
show cell proliferation and attain normal growth areas. 
The growth are^is attained by iiialignant cell cultures be- 
come smaller during cultivation for several generations. 
Exposure to 1 vapor causes a more rapid decrease in areas 
of growth and the earlier appearance of evidences of cell 
degeneration. K. R. Main 

Basal metabolism in asthma and in epilepsy. Anne 
Topper and Hannal Mulier. Am. J. Diseases Children 
46, 963- 8(1933). -The basal nietalx»lic rate of children 
tends to be lower than normal in asthma and in epilepsy. 

£. K. Main 

Choosing a serum test for syphilis. Wm. A. Hinton. 
/. LahP^n. Mid. 19, 275^(1933) .—The choice of a 
serum test for syphilis should be based on statistical 
studies rather thw on simple comparisons with the 


Wassermann reaction. Flocculation methods appear to 
fulfil the requirements of high degree of sensitivity, 
specificity and dependability. H. R. Main 

The catalase rontent of the blood in cancer. L. Deuisch 
and J. Frankl. Z. Krebsforsch. 40, 98-104(1933). 
The catalytic index of the blood (the vol. of O in cc. liber- 
ated by the catalytic action of the vol. of hlocxl which cr>ii . 
tains 1 million erythrocytes) detd. after a 15-niin. period 
of reaction is normally 0.68 and after a 30-min. perio<1 
1 .28. Indexes lower than normal are indicative of malig- 
nant growth. K. R. Main 

Photoaensitization with special reference to the problem 
of |;eeldikkop among small stock in South Africa. J. l. 
Quin and C. Rimington. S. African J. Sci. 30, 461-71 
(1933). — Geeldikkop, a disease characterized by the 
sudden onset of edematous .swelling of the exi>oscd parts 
of the head and ears of sheep and angora goats, is caused 
by eating Tribnlus terrestris. The swelling of the skin 
is not present in black-faccd sheep. When fresh green or 
dried TribtUus was fed to sheep no syitiplonis developed. 
Aq. exls. of powd. TribuluSt cir expressed green juice, 
when fed caused death. Aik. solns. of hcmatopor|>hyrin 
when injected into sheep provoked intense irritatimi as 
soon as the animals were cximsed to sunlight. If these 
animals were kept stabled or if the head was protected by a 
dye, as Bismarck brown, or even naturally pigmented, no 
effects were shown . Ult ra-violet rays failed to cause syiiip 
toms in sheep injected with hematoporphyrin . Eosin, 
erythrosin, rose beiigal and acriflavine when injected anise 
well-marked photo.senKitization but no ii;teruK. Methy- 
lene blue, methylene violet or thionine product^ pholo- 
sensitizalion without icterus. Quinine salts caused he- 
molysis without photosensitization. After ligation ami 
cutting of the common bile ducts marked photosj^nsitiza- 
tioti became evident from the 5th to 14tli day. I'ln* 
animals made all possible efforts to get the exposed 
parts in(i» the shade. In the serum a phylloerythrin was 
identified; this seemed to be responsible for the photo- 
sensitivity. It was obtained also from ^eldikkop hik\ 
Lippia rehmanni also ivas capable of giving rise to a 
syndrome itidistinguishablc from geeldikkop, except in 
degree and clunition . H . K . Messmorc 

Presence of a lethal factor in certain members of the 
plant genus Tribulus. Claude Rimington and J. I. Quin. 
S. African J. Sci. 30, 472“82(1933). — Sheep when fed 
the juice from Tribulus acquired geeldikkop, and diuiih 
followed in about 8 hrs. The blood contained tnethc- 
iiioglobin. Although nitrite is absent from the dry, 
])Owd. plant, *it is rapidly formed during the soaking of 
the dried plant in H*0 in a closed vessel. Nitrite in the 
plant juice, when dried, is oxidized to nitrate. When 
the dried plant is extd. with H^O an enzymic reduction 
yields nitrite. Samples of the dried plant ^vc 1.2(1 
3.39% KNO:i. 'I'he nitrate-reducing agent is riMained 
at least to some extent in the plant material and is nf)t 
washed out by H^O. The best .4ubstancc.s for combating 
Tribulus poisoning asgi toluene, CHCla 0.2%, EtaO 0.4% 
or HCIlO 0.2%. The nitrate content varies widely not 
only in different species of Tribulus, but also in differcni 
plants of the same species and growing in the same locality, 

I and even in different parts of the same plant. H. E. M. 

Calcification of the Twort mouse carcinoma (in vivo) 
by means of viosterol. John W. Spies and George I*. 
Lyman. Arch. Surg. 27, 588 001(1933).’ -Toxic doses 
of viosterol pniduced caldfication in actively growing 
mouse carcinomas and their nietastases. There was also 
increased calcification in certajp viscera. J. T. M. 

Return of gastric acidity aner subtotal gastrectomy 
and double vagotomy. Philip F. Shapiro and Benjamin 
* N. Berg. Arch. Surg. 28, 160-79(19:14). J. T. M. 

Absorption of urea from the bladder. Frederick A. 
Fender. Arch. Surg. 28, 180-8(1934).— The inflamed 
bladder mucosa transmits urea in quantities sufficient to 
raise the iionprotein N of the blood appreciably. This 
may l>e a factor in the development of uremia in patient*; 
with neurologically incapacitated bladders. J. T. M. 

The selection of noncarcinogenic from carcinogenic 
oUa. C. C. Twort and R. Lyth. /. Hyg. 33» 464-<3 
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(t033). — ^There is a correlation between fidd of origin 
and cardnogenic potency, iidd of origin and refractivity, 
and cardnogenic potency and refractivity. The third 
can be deduced when there is a definite knowledge of any 
2 of them. Mule spindle lubricating oils should have a 
refractivity Mow 5520 when the sp. gr. is above 895 
or a refractivity bdow 5550 when the sp. gr. is l)elow 895. 

John T. Myers 

A stucW of the antihemolytic titer of sera of man and 
animalB following ataphylpcoccal infection. J. I. Connor 
and M^ot McKie. /. Path. Baci, 37 , 35:i-7(l933). - 
There is a marked rise in anlihcrnolysins in super fidal 
stwhylococcus infections?' John T. Myers 

Edema in nephritis. J. Basil Rennie. Quart. J, Med. 
IN. S.J, 2, 521-38(1934). — There is reduction in serum 
albumin in cases of card jy failure with edema. In nu- 
tritional edema, diniinutioti of serum osmotic presstm* is 
directly responsible for the edema. Fall in serum osmotic 
pressure was a const, finding in the nephrotic syndrome 
but the development of edema was in certain cases pre- 
vented by a salt-free diet. In acute nephritis edema may 
be due to the rise in blood prciisiire and fall in scrum os- 
motic pressure jointly. The level of the serum proteins 
is a valuable prognostic index, for in cases where the 
serum osmotic pressure is not marked, edema is a very 
transient feature. The early and gross reduction of serum 
osmotic pressure in some cases militates against the view 
that the diminution of serum proteins is entirely due to 
proteinuria, v^hile the well -nourished condition of such 
cases rules out malnutrition as an important factor in the 
production of edema in acute nephritis. Serum proteins 
may be restored to normal whether the patient is on an 
adeciuale protein diet or not. These facts suggest that 
defective synthesis of scrum protein is the important 
immediate factor in the reduction of scrum osmotic 
jiressure. John T. Myers 

Calcification of the kidneys in pyloric stenosis. A. M. 
CiKike. Quart. J. Med. [N. S.l. 2, 5:19-48(19:14). The 
renal change.s were attributed to alkalosis. J. T. M. 

Pituitary secretion in high blood pressure. Clifford 
Hoyle. Quart. J. Med. [N. S.], 2, 549 430(19:14).— It is 
not possible to detect pituitriti in normal iinconcd. spinal 
Ihiid obtained by lumbar puncture even if sufficient be 
taken to make it probable that it came from the cerebral 
cystems. Patients with esstmtial hypertension or with 
hypertension assoed. with renal insufficiency do not 
usually show an increase in pituitrin in such spinal fluid. 
l*ituitrin may be detected occasionally, but only traces 
lire found. This .suggests that hyperiiituitrinisin is not a 
factor in the.se varieties of hypertension. John T. Myers 

The diagnosis of anemia with special reference to cell 
volume and blood-iron estimation. Harold W. Fullerton, 
Alexander Lyall and L. S. P. Davidson. Quart. J. Med. 
IN. 8. 1, 2, 5(il~Hl (19:i:i). -In all types <if aneftiia, the. 
cell-vol. index, and particularly the h'e index, gave 
higher readings than the color index. The c<ilor index 
is sufficient for clinical purposes but for research or for 
difficult cases, the other indexes are useful. J. T. M. 

Blood-urea clearance before and alter giving urea, 
frank S. Fowweather. Quart. J. Med. [N. S.l, 3, 03-77 
1 1934). — The blood-urea clearance test of Van Slyke 
after the administration of 15 mg. of urea by mouth 
seems to be a valuable method for the investigatiou of 
renal function. John T. Myers 

A further note on the plasma cholesterol in nephritis. 
Jame.s Maxwell. QuarU J. Med. [N. S.]. 3, 79 86(1934) ; 
of. C. A. 22, 1391. — In acute nephritis plasma cholesterol 
seems roughly proportional to the degr^ of edema but it 
adds little to clinical findings as regards prognosis. In 
chronic renal disease cholesterol bears no relation to the 
clinical course. John T. Myers 

The production of specific precipitating gera. Dorothea 
Hallmann. Zaufr. Bakt. ParasUenk.t I Abt. 130, 234 -9 
(1933). — Sp. prccipitins can be absorbed from immune 
sera by the homologous alc.-pptd. antigen. Heterologous 
prccipitins can be absorbed by the corresponding alc.- 
ppld. antigens, leaving the homologous prccipitins. 

John T. Myers 


Electrofdiorbtic inveatigationB on the viruB of fowl 
plague. S. Scidenberg. Zeutr, Baki. Parasitenk., I 
Abt. 130 , 335-8(1933). — ^The virus migrates toward the 
anode and hence carries a neg. charge, but there is no 
demonstrable increase in conen. of the virus at the anode 
or tit ratable decrease at the cathode. John T. Myers 

The utility of newer disinfectants for sterilizing vaccines, 
with special reference to their antigenic activity. A. 
Heck au(i K. F. Wolff. ZerUr. Bakt. Parasitenk., 1 Abt . 
130 , 4.35 9(19.33).— Carvasept kills staphyloc*rx;ci at diltis. 
of and coli at 1 :50f)-7.')() in from 15 rnin. to 3 hrs. 

ITexylresorcinol kills these organisms at L:2fM) in 30 min. 
H^teria have a greater attligeiiic activity when killed 
with these substances than when kdled by heat. 

John T. Myers 

The lead content of the blood and urine, its relation to 
symptoms and its diagnostic value. vSt. Litzner and 
Weyraueh. Arch. Gewerbepath. Gewerhehyg. 4 , 74(19.33). 
— Ph iK'tween 0.01 and 0.03 mg. % in the blood shows 
a normal fO.Oti per KKK) cc.) value in urine. These are 
the clinically neg. cases. Over 0.04-0.06 mg. % of Pb 
ill bhxid showed 0.05-0.1 mg. urinary Pb. Many of 
these cases showed definite symptoms. Patients with 
0.15 mg. per 1000 cc. of urine showed symptoms of 
definite Pb poisoning. However, definite symptoms may 
lie ohserveci with only a normal urinary Pb content. 
There is no relationship between urinary and blood Pb. 
In all pathol. cases there is an increase in the blood Pb. 

H. Taulxif 

Silicic acid content of lungs of silicon workers in Steir- 
mark. Hans Lieb and Krwiti Schadendorff. Arch. 
Gewerbepath. Gewerhehyg. 4 , 576-615(19:1.3). — The SiO* 
content of pathol. lungs was found to be 0.3-1.46% 
if dried at 120° and 4.6 22.8% of the ashed tissue. Nor- 
mal lung tissue showeil values of 0.08-4 .0%. Pathol, 
findings correspond with the analytical results. A prac- 
tical method is given for the detn. of SiOs in tissue. 

H . Tauber 

Metabolic studies of children with dental caries. 
Julian D. Boyd, Charles L. Drain and Genevieve Stearns. 
,7. Biol. Chem. 103 , .327-37(19:13). — In a group of about 
1(K) childn ‘11 there was no correlation Ijctwecn the Ca and 
P of tlic serum or of the saliva and the extent of dental 
caries. On the other hand, the retention of Ca and P 
was greatest in the group without caries, so that there is 
pos. correlation between incidence of caries and Ca and P 
retention. That diet can excTt any effect on caries is thus 
considered to be very doubtful. K. V. Thimanii 

The forms of calcium and inorganic phosphorus in hu- 
man and animal sera. III. A comparison ox physiological 
and experimental hypercalcemia. Helen R. Benjamin 
and Alfred F. Hess. J. Biol. Chem. 103 , 629-41(19.33); 
cf. C. A. 27 , 2480. — Physiol, hypercalcemia in hens dur- 
ing laying is due principally to an increase in the non- 
filterablc Ca of the scrum, the adsorbable and non-ad- 
sorbable fractions of this being increased 5-6 times while 
the ionic Ca is increased less than 50%. The ^rum P 
remains unchanged both in amt. and in distribution. In 
exptl. hypercalcemia of dogs, on the other hanci, whether 
caused by Ca gluconate, parathyroid hormone or irradiated 
crgosterol, both the filterable and the non-fiUerablc Ca 
fractions increasi*, the proportions remaining about const. 
At the same time the total P increases about 33%, and its 
filtcrability decreases 10%. K. V. Thimann 

Chiray, Maurice, and Salmon, Albert R.: Formiilairo 
de pratique m6dicalc courante h 1 ’usage des mddicins 
praticiens. Th6rapeutique chimique, physique et bio- 
iogique, di6t4tique. Paris: Vigot Wres. 448 pp. F. 

, 50. 

Fleming, Alex., and Petrie, G. F.: Recent Advances 
in Vaccine and Serum Therapy. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son 8c Co., Inc. 463 pp. $4. 

H— PHARMACOIXXjY 

A. N. KICHARDS ^ 

Fate of acacia after acacia-saline injections. Marie 
Andersch and Robert B. Gibson. Proc. Site. ExpU, 
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Biol. Med. SO, — ^Rabbits were given intra- 

cardial injections of li 4 cc. of a «'i0% sciln. of acacia every 
«*ird day until 4.K g. had been given; 6()% of the acacia 
was retained in the liver, a smaller atnt. in the spleen and 
much smaller amts, in the kidney and muscle. C. V. B. 

Bronchodilator activity of tyromine and its i\^-methyl 
derivativea. Gordon A. Alles. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. 
Med. 31, 19311). -Tyraiiiinc and niethyltyramine 

were equally effect ive as pressors and bronchodilators 
when given in intravenniis doses as small as O.tKll mm. 
per kg. of iKuly wt. Similar results were obtained with 
hordciiine when given in 5 1(1 times this dose; hordenine 
niethiodide is TjO times more active than hordenine; these 
compds. have an effect similar to that of nicotine and their 
mode of action is diffcienl from that of tyramim* or methyl- 
tyramine. C. V. Bailey 

Hematopoietic reactions to antimonyl antimony. S. P. 
bueia and J. W. Brown. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
31, 429 8(1934). Nonxial adult rabbits were injected 
intravenously with a fre.shly prepd. 1% soln. of KSbO- 
CiHiOe (9 mg. per kg. of body wt.). Within 5 min. the 
leucocyte count was reduced 50%; there was no .subse- 
quent leucocyto.sis in 2S hrs. Normoblasts were moder- 
ately increased; the blood platelet count remained un- 
changed. It is suggested that Sb like Ah might be used 
to depress abnurin^ leiicoc'ytoscs of myeloid cells. 

C. V. Bailey 

In vitro leprocidal activity of some non-chaulmoogryl 
compounds. G. A. li)mcrson and A. J. Salle. Proc. 
Soc. ExplL Bud. Med. 31, 428 33(1934). —In a survey of 
the in vitro leprocidal effects of some 2(K) dyes, org. 
nietalUc compds., fatty acids and miscellaneous compels., 
high activity was found especially foi merthiolate, meta- 
phen, mercunaduotne, solganol, triphenylmelhaiie dyes, 
methylene blue and octyl resonnnol . Trypan blue and the 
aliphatic ales, were surprisingly inactive. While some 
correlation bctwivn therapeutic value and leprocidal 
activity may exist, simple bactericidal tests are by no 
means a satisfactory excuse for clinical trial but are neces- 
sarily preliminary to a ccmiprehensive pharmac'ol. evalua- 
tion of the compels. C. V. Bailey 

Ergotozine excitement. Alfred Oilman. Proc. .Soc. 
ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 4(i8 7()(UK14). * In the ufiatie.sthc- 
tized cat, the intraeardial injection of ergotoxine ethuiie- 
sulfonate (1 mg. per kg. of body wt.) caused an immediate 
sympathetic stimulation, wide dilation of the pupil and 
piliKTcction ; 1 min. after the injection the reflexes were 
hyperactive and the animal exhibited marked rage and 
apprehension. The signs persisted for 1 hr. with di- 
minishing iuteii.sity and were not followed by any extreme 
deprcvsaion. The emotional chang(*s were not diminished 
l)y sympathetic paralysis. C. V. Bailey 

Spinal anesthesia in winter frogs. Kaymond N. Hieter 
and James W. Brown. Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 
31, 472 4(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 4878.— The anesthetics 
were injected intraspinally in winter frogs kept at 10- 12®. 
Based on the min. anesthetic dose the anesthetics are 
arranged in a decreasing order of si*nsilivity : panto- 
caine > niipercaiiie > panthesine > melycaiiie > laro- 
caiiie > tuloc*aine > procaine. Based on the M. L. D. 
the drugs are arranged in an increasing order of toxicity : 
lutocainc < priK'ame < larocaine < panthesine < mely- 
caine < pantocaine < nupercaine. L^ocaine, panthesine 
and tutocaine gave the highest therapeutic coeffs. 

C. V. Bailey 

Classification of 24 ions in chemical groups according 
to ihtix vasomotor action in transcerebral "didectrolysis." 
G. Bourguignon. Ann. physiol, physicochim. hiol. 9, 
817-29(1 93^1).’ -The changes produced in the body when 
a continuous current passes through the tissues after the 
introduction of certain ions is called '*dielcctrolysis.” 
When one electrode was placed on the eye and the other 
on the occipital protuberance, there were produaxi vaso- 
motor effetts in th^ Urm, due to elec, stimulation of the 
cerebral vasomotor centers. These effects were measured 
by means of an osdlloiueter. (If the 24 ions tested, 
the inaetivf‘ ions were: Li, Nn, IC, l*b, C'u, Ag, Hg, 


B, H and the active ions were: Ca, Sr, Mg, Zn, Al, 
M^Fe, Cr, Pt, Au, a,Br, 1, C, Si. K. S. G. Barron 
Ine infiuence m Intravenouriy injected hypertonic 
■odium chloride solution upon the movements of the 
stomach. L. B. W. Jongkees. Nederland. Tijdschr. 
Geneeskunde 77, IV, 6493 ‘9(1933). — ^Aftcr injection of a 
20% NaCl soln. into a cat the .stomach showed strong 
jictislalsis, spastic oedusion of the pylorus and of tli^. 
antrum of the pylorus as shown by radioscopic observa 
tions. The evacuation of the stomach was not acceleralt'd 
by the salt injection. R. Bculner 

A rational digitalis therapy upon a lAarmacological 
basis. K. A. finekstra. Nederland. Tijdschr. Genres 
kunde 77, IV, 5072-7(1933).— The therapeutic effect 
following the usi* of standatdized digitalis prepns. au 
due to their saponin content, which prevents cumula 
tion. For this reason exts. from whole digitalis an* bettei 
for practical use* than the pure glucosidcs. R. B. 

Chemotherapy of mycoses. IH. Mucor mycoses. 2 
Experiments in vivo. G. Dessy. BoU. soc. intern 
microhiol. Sez. ital. 5, 201 0(1933). — ^The dyes and lh< 
salts previously examd. (cf. C. A. 27, 5774) have no 
thetapcutic power in the exptl. infection of ^ahhits, in- 
ociilated by the Mucor cited. G. A. Bravo 

Experimental investigations on acute poisoning by 
lead tetraethyl, by inhalation. V . Ccsaris-Demel , I ) . Corln 
and V. Costanzi. Patholof>ica 25, 085-90(1933). Ph 
was not detected in the animals kept in an atm. of Et/ph 
l>ecaus(* the Et groups cause the death so early, (hat there 
is not time for the establishment of the symptoms and 
lesions characteristic of saturnism. G. A. Bravo 
Testing and treatment for bilharzia disease. 
Cawstoii. J. Trop. Med. Jlyf^. 37, 22 4(1934). 4ToMe 
effects from K antitnonyl tartrate therapy may W con 
trolled by regulated doses of the K salt ui fresh soln. I'x 
ct‘ssivc doses may be toxic. When Na antimonyl tui 
trate or fouadin is used the 'toxic effects may lie explsxiin d 
by the Na content. Rachel Blown 

Hygiene of carbon monoxide. K. Siipflc, P. Hofmann 
and J. May. /. Hy^. Infektwpnkrankh. 115, 023 (L' 
(1933). -The CO-hetiioglobin cxmtenl of the blood was 
detd. )>y spcctrographic means, and small amts, of CO 
in the air were detd. by the UGfc method. Conclusion 
Const . exposure to CO in small amts, gives rise to changi's 
which follow partial O want. Exposure of dogs foi (> 
his. daily for a month to amts, of CO up to 0.01%, which 
are encountered in daily life, did not have harmful action. 

' Rachel Broaii 

Lead poisoning in infants and children. PL C. \’ogt 
and C. K. McKhann. Radiology 22, 87 92(1934). 

A brief description is presented of the sources of Pb and 
syniptomatology together with evaluation of certain signs 
and testg to det. the proper place of rontgenologic findings 
as aids* ill diagnosis. Conclusion: Prevention of the 
ingestion of Pb and diagnosis of tiie disorder befoie the 
development of cerebnrf involvement are of the utiiiosi 
significance. O. L. Clark 

The effect of radon implants on the cytology of the liver 
of the albino rat. J. C. T. Rogers and G. M. Higgins. 
Radiology 22, 93 8(1934). Au-filtered Rii seeds wem 
implanted in the livers of albino rats and a hisiologienl 
study was made of the irradiated tissue at periods varving 
from t) hrs. to (M) days. G. L. Clark 

Acceleration of tissue respiration by a nitrophenol. 
E. C. Dodds and G. D. Greville. Nature 132, 995 7 
(1933). 4,ft-Dinitro-o-cresol causes large iiicrcasi's iii 
the respiration of thin .slices of surviving rat tissue when 
added to the medium in which they are respiring (optimum 
conen. 10 *m.). A. W. Dexter 

The toxicology of diromium. Kciji Akatvsuka and 
1.4iwrence T. Fairhall. J. Jnd. Hyg. 16, 1-24(1934). 
As much as 1 g. Cr per day was ingested as chromic phos 
phate, and amts, up to 200 mg. were inhaled as chroiinc 
carbemte dust over a period or 17 weeks without causuig 
illness, loss of wt. or tissue damage in cats. The contiast 
with the toxicology of scxivalent Cr compds. is cintihasized 
One hundred and sixty-one references. L. W. Elder 
Bryonia erotica: its action and value in diabetes. 
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M. A. F. Sherif. Quart, J* Pkarm, PkofmtMi, 6| 634-42 1 of 100 mg. <rf a given oompd. in 3 cc. of sesame oil, 1 cc. 
(1933).— The drug is depressant to the heart muscle as being adminisiciM on each of 3 successive days. The most 
well as to plain musde. The resin given by mouth to active oompds. were 9,10-dihydroxy-9,l()-dialkyl-0,l()- 
dogs produces gastrointestinal irritation. The M. L. I), dihydro-1, 2, 5,0-dibcnzanthracenc (in which the alkyl 
IS 100 mg. per kg. when given intravenously to dogs, group was cither Kt, Pr or Bu) and, to a smaller extent. 
There is no effect on blood sugar in human diabetics, but l-keto-L,2,3,4-tcirahydrDphenanlhrcuc. Other coinpds. 
there is a diminution in the amt. of urine. No reduction possessing this activity were 6,6-cyclopentetio-l,2-hcnz- 
in blood sugar in normal rabbits was found. The diuresis anthracene, 1 ,2-lK*nzopyrcne, ergostcfol, iieoetgosterul, 
produced by glucose injection was not allectcd by the drug. ^ calciferol, I ,(Mimethylphenanthrene, clupanodonic acid 
After a const, flow of urine had been induced in dogs by after treatment with Br, and coal ulmins. Apparently 
intravenous injections of *Na2S()4, intravenoas injection a whole gnnip of compds. of rather widely differing slruc- 
of the drug was followed by a slight increase in the degree tun*s exists, each member of which produces estrus. Three 

of diuresis. 'll W. O. E. of these coinpds. (l>keto-l, 2,3, •t-letrahydrophcuaiithrcnc. 

Action of l-phenyl-4-hydrozy-5-methylpyrazole. J , W. 9,H)-dihydroxy-9,10-dil>utyl-9,10-dihydro-l ,2,5,6-dibenz- 
C.Giinn. Quart, J, Pharm. Pharf9uicol.6,^>^ - anthracene and 5, 0-cyclopenleno-l ,2-benzanthracene) 

Certain actions of aiitipynne and l-phenyl-4-hydroxy-5- wore tested and found to lack antirachitic power, 
niethylpyrarole (I) are cmiipared. The general action Joseph S. Hepburn 

and eitects on the circulatory system are similar. 1 3 Sex change in the plumage of brown Leghorn capons 
IS more toxic to mice and has a greater antipynMic action following the injection of certain synthetic estrus-produc- 
111 cxptl. pyrexia produc(*d by Ks, coH toxins in rabbits, ing compounds. J. W. Cook, IC. C. Dodds and A. W. 

W. O. K. Greenwood. Proc, Roy, Soc, (i^onclon) B114, 286 90 

Action of various salts on red corpuscles. R. Dujarric (19;H). --Intramuscular injection of 0.65 g. of 1-keto- 
(k* la Rivii^ie and N. Kossrmteh. Compt, rend, soc, bioL 1,2,3,4-telrahydrophenanthrene, dissolved in sesame oil, 
115, 30 2(1934) ; cf. /! . 27, 2202. The hemolytic or in divided doses over a period of 9 days, into adult brown 
other effcTts of very dil. solus, of arsciiobcnzcnc and Hg Leghorn catxms produced feathers of the femaU* type, 
and Bi salts on washed human and animal oonmsdes Similar estnis-produciiig action was exerted by this 
were studied. Corpuscles from syphilitic blood were ^ compd. on an ovariectomized hen of this variety, and by 
more resistant than those from norrnal blood. Bordet- 9,l0-dihydroxy-9,10-dibutyl-9J0-dihydro-l,2,5,6-dihcn7- 
Wassermann reaction of blood previously treated with anthracene on a capon of this variety. No action was 
certain salts |in vitro]. Jbid. 32-4. — After treatment exerted on the combs of the capons. Joseph S. Hepburn 
with the above salts Bordet -Wassentiatm nog. scrums still Importance of tiie diemical constitution for the phanna- 
usicd neg., but many of the serums which gave a pos. test cological action of phenoxyethylamine and phenoxyetbyl- 
lH‘lore trcalineiit tested neg. after treatnumt. The piperidine derivatives, especially on the pharmacological 
irsults were too inegular to permit defitiite conclusions, importance of a methozy group in the m- or /i-position in 

b. K. Gilson 5 the side chain. 1. Poisonous action on mice and rabbits. 
Action in vitro of certain gold salts on Koch's bacillus Yoshiaki Kujiinotn. Folia Pharnuicol, Japan, 17, No. 1, 
cultivated in Korchner's liquid medium. IMcrre Martin. Opera Orig. 1 13(1933). The poisonous acliou of the.se 
inmpt, rend, soc, htot, 115, 45 9(193*1). -Growth was derivs. was detd. on mice and rabbits by injecting them 
inhitnted by erisalhiii (An Na thiosultatc) in conens. subculatieouslv and intravenously. Marked lespiratory 
Kt eater than 1 : l(),0(M) and by allochrysin (Au Na thio- depression accompanied by epileptiform cmivulsions 
ptopaiiolstilfoiiate) only in conciis. greater than 1:500. followed. In mice the amviilsion.s were accompanied 

L. U, Gilson by a typical tail reaction. The drugs showed a marked 

Experiments in antihelminthic chemotherapy. J. Rod- alTmity for the central nervous system; the cord had 

li.iiii and M. T. Van Compt, rend. soc. bioL 115, 6 nothing to do with the pniduction of amvulsioiis. Death 

192 4(1931). I’Vogs int(*cled with the lung-inhabiting was due to respiratory failute. Inlroductioii of the 

tieinalocle, Distomum cyUndraieum binder, were used, methoxy gioup in the iw- or p-position of the side chain 
iMmaduie, K Sb taitrate, l)n 7 (utittiiionylbisoxyquiiiolitie increased the action of the pheiioxycthylamme derivs., 
dutliylaininc sulfate), emetine and Iclrarhloroethaiie in but had the icvcrse effect 011 the phcnoxyelhylpiperidinc 
near-toxic doses weri‘ all ineffective. L. IC. (jilsun derivs. The m-compd. was alnml 4 times as active os the 

Vagotonic action of essential oil of Origanum majonma. ^-coiiiprl. G. H. W. Lucas 

L (hirreloii and R. 'I'huillatit. Compt, lend. soc. biol. The influence of sinomenine, parasinomenine and 
115, 230 2(1934). L. K. Gilson quinine on the action which adrenaline, calcium, nicotine, 

Rhynchophylline. Rayniond-Haniet. Compt, rend. ' yohimbine and ergotozine exert on the blood-sugar pic- 
htol. 115, 255 7(1934). Rhviichophylline, m\ alka- ture in rabbits. Yoshtzo Arakawa. Folia Pharmacol. 
loid from Ourouparia rkynchophytki Mats., is a niclhoxy- Japon. 17, No. 1, 1 l2(Bn*viaria 1)(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 

\»)hinibiiie, isomeric with corynanlheine. Us physiol. 528“. The hypcrgluceiiiia which follows the injection of 

action is similai to that reported fdr iiiitrapliylline ((’. A, adrenaline 0.0001, CaClg 0.1, nicotine tartrate 0.tM)5, 
28, 830*). L. 15. Gilson yohimbine-lICl 0.02 or ergotoxine tartrate. 0.0015 g. 

Central and peripheral action of amyl nitrite on the per kg. in rabbits was arrested by the injection of 0.02 g. 
vasomotor system. A. Touniade, J. Maliii6jac and L. per kg. of sinomenine, parasinomenine and quinine. 
Rotvliisam. Compt. rend. .\oc. bwl. 115 , 297 9(1934). - s yuinine showed the greatest effect and sinomenine the 
In chloralosed dogs the central action was vasoconstrictor least. Ergotoxine was an exception in that its action 

and the peripheral action vasodilator. L. K. Gilson was iiicreasi‘d by the 3 drugs. The influence of sino- 

Adrenaline-chloroform syncope. Victor Papillan, Inn menine, parasinomenine and quinine on the action which 
C osma and loan G. Rus.su. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, diuretin, pilocarpine, glucose and insulin exert on the 
>11 12(1934). -Adrenaline, 0.01 ().()2 ing./kg., causes blood-sugar picture in rabbits. Ibid. 13-20(Brcviaria 
sviieope in dogs anestheflzed with CHCl* but not in those 1-2). -The hyperglucemia produced by injecting diuretin 
anesthetized with EtaO. Removal of the spleen or liga- 0.5 g. and pilocarpine 0.02 g. per kg. subcutaneously was 
tiun of the splenic vein docs not prevent the syncope, decreased by 0.02 g. per kg. of sinomenine, parasmomeninc 
11 lM»th spleen and pancreas arc removed in the CHCU- ^ and quinine; the action of quinine was strongest and that 
anesthetized dog doses of adrenaline as large as 0.1 mg,/kg. of sinomemne the weakest. The 3 drugs in rclativdy 
cause a prolonged rise in arterial pressure but no syncope, small doses incFcased the h3rpogluci*mia produced by in- 

L. E. Gilson sulin and not only lowered but shortened the hyperi^ucemia 
Estrogenic aettvity of nme coadenned ring compoondc produced by intravenous riucose. O. H. W. Lum 
m relation to riieir other biblogiGalaetMties. J.W.Cook, Tbe influence of preliminaiy treatment cdkdds 
>•'. C. Dodds, C. I,. Hewcit and W. I^wscm. Proc. Roy. wUdhbylntfavenonalntecttonmay ceuce doaft. Makoto 
(Ixmdon) BIU, 272 8(t(19:W). -Ustrogtitic activity Kiise. PoUa Pharmacol. Japan. 17, No. 1, 21 33(Bn!vi- 
"us detd. by injection into ovuriccloinircd nils of 11 soln. aria 2 3)(11)33). -The wiiiicollnHlrtl milwintices, saviul 
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Na and cdUnraoli inkcted into rabbits in oertain doses 
alwa 3 rs cause death. ' This effect may he avoided if> 24 
hrs. before the lethal dose is injected, Vr- V 4 of the lethal 
dose of these colloids or other colloids Ls injected. Simi- 
larly, a small dose of gelatin soln. injected before a lethal 
dose of arsphenatnine prolongs, and may even save, life; 
it is not as effective, however, as the other colloids men- 
tioned. Glucose injections about 24 hrs. after injections 
of lethal doses of the colloids prolong life. G. II. W. L. 

The influence of the rapidity of intravenous adrenaline 
injecdons on the strength of the action. Makoto Kuse. 
Folia Pharmatol. Japon, 17, No. 1, ‘M 48(Brcviaria 3) 
(]fl33). -The increase in blood pressure varies directly 
with the rate of injection of adrenaline. The height of 
pressure remains longer when the adrenaline is more 
slowly administered. G. H. W. Lucas 

The influence of dopa Cdihydrozyphenylalanine) on 
the adrenaline glycogenesis in the surviving toad liver. 
Jiro Horimi. Folia Pharmacol. Japan. 17, N<i. 1, ttt)- 103 
(Dreviaria (>)( 10.33) . The toad liver perfused with 
**Merck" racctnic dopa showed in certain coiicn. an adrena- 
line-likc glycogenesis, but not so pronounced. The 
effect of dopa and adrenaline together appeared to be a 
potentiation. G. H. W. Lucas 

The influence of amino acids on the vascular action of 
adrenaline. Hideo Nishiyaina and Tokujiro Otejda. 
Folia Pharmacol. Japon. 17, No. 1, 1()4-19(Dreviana 
0 7) (1933); cf. C. A. 27, />423. (Mycine, glutamic 
acid, leucine, alanine, phenylalanine and tr 3 ^)tophan 
are more or less vasodilatoi's, whereas histidine is a 
vasoconstrictor. Cystine has no action in weak conen. 
Each amino acid us(»d in an almost inactive quantity in- 
creases the vasoconstrictor action of adrenaline. 

G. H. W. Lucas 

The behavior of fibroblast and staphylococcus in a 
medium containing tiypaflavine or rivanol. Kennosuki 
Kawashima. Folia Pharmacol. Japan, 17, No. 1, 120 8 
(Dreviaria 8) ( 1933). Ab<ive a certain conen. these dnigs 
always decrease the growth of fibroblast and staphylococ- 
cus. High ooiiciis. very rapidly produce degeneration 
and death. The degetUTalive clianges are described. 
Tmiafiavinc is the sirongei of the two. G. II. W. L. 

Hie influence of various synthetic thymol and carvacrol 
derivatives on sugar metabolism, and the point of attack 
of these derivatives, with especial reference to the rela- 
tion between their chemical structure and pharmacological 
action, together with a comparison of the action of eigot- 
amine with the action of these derivatives. Ihuka Asa- 
kura. Folia Pharmacol. Japan. 17, No. 1, 129 70 
(Breviaria 9-10)(19.*i.3). -1'hc action of .'5 thymol and 4 
carvacrol dcrivs. has Urn studied on the sugar mctalK)lisin 
of the rabbit. In small doses all produce hypogluci*mia. 
The derivs. in which the H in the elhylainine group of the 
side chain is R*plact*(l by a Me group are the most active ; 
when Et or alkyl groups are iiitroduo^d in these places, 
the derivs. are next in activity. The derivs. in which the 
side chain contains ethylpiperidinc in place of ethyl- 
alkylamine are the weakest. The thymoxyethylaniinc 
dcriv. with an alkyl group introduced is the most active, 
but is somewhat labile in its action. Thymol derivs. 
are strongei than the corresponding carvacrol ones. The 
9 derivs. like ergotamine in a certain conen. decrease 
adrenaline hypergluci'nna, but are weaker in action, al- 
though the action mechanism is similar. The derivs. 
depress the end app. of the .syrnpathetics in smooth muscle. 

G. H. W, Lucas 

The behavior of lead in the animal organism. III. 
Colloidal lead compounds. Rol>ert A. Kehoe and Freder- 
ick Thamann. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 19, 178-94(193«3) ; 
cf. C. A. 25, 3081. — Within a few min. to a few hrs. 
after the intravenous injcctioti of IltO-sol. Pb salts into 
rabbits Pb was detected in all tissues, the highest conens. 
being found in the blood, kidneys, liver and spleen. Dur- 
ing the 1st 14 days after the injection gradual changes in 
distribution of Pb occurred with a gradual loss from the 
tissues until an cqdil. was established bt^tween the amt. 
excreted and that absorU^d wilh food. Colloidal Pb n*- 
acted in a similar nianiier atid thus sippenred to be rapidly 


converted ‘Into the compds. formed when aol.’^Pb salts 
were injected. Pb, inj^ed as suspensUmi or colloidal 
prepns. of the aeoo|Mdaiy and tertiary phoimhatqs, showed 
approx, the same distribution as the sol. Pb salts hi the 
1st few hrs., but the compds. formed were not suflidcntly 
mobile to be redistributed or excreted in large amts. 
After .37 days approx. 0.5 of the Pti injected was found in 
the liver. A large proportion of the Pb, which had been 
itijc^cled as the orthophosphate into a human subject, 
was found in the liver and very little in the skeleton 
Colloidal Pb, injected intravenously into a human subject, 
was found to be more widely distributed, appreciable amts 
being found in the skeleton. K. K. Main 

The effect of salyigan and z-ray on the rate of dis- 
appearance of thrombophlebitic edema. L. M. Zimmer 
man, J. T. Gault, S. S. Halpem and G. de Takats. J. 
Lab. Clift. Med. 19, 243-8(1933). - Acute thronlbophU • 
bitic edema is pniduced in dogs by the tnji*ction of lisstu* 
exts. into the femoral vein. The intravenous injection ol 
1 cc. doses of salyrgan or treatment with x-rays causes d 
marked increase in the rate of disappearance of the edema 

E. R. Main 

A comparative study of certain xanthiivs diuretics 
A. Richard Bliss, Jr., and R. W. Morrison. J. I^ah 
Clift. Med. 19, 24^65(19.33). Theohroniiiie, then 
phylline and their salts appear to be equally satisfactory .is 
diuretic agents for rabbits. They induce iiicRnsed 
elimination of solids, chiefly chlorides and uric acid, atirl 
maintain the diuretic action for 2 - .5 days. Large doses of 
the agents cause gastnamterilis, nephritis kiid subsequent 
death. The max. eff<*ctivc and safe doses of theo1>roniiiie. 
theophylline, theophylline Na acetate, thcobrotpiiie Ca 
salicylate and theophylline Ca salicylate are 40,\i)0, 3m, 
50 and 60 mg., res|>. Theophylline Ca salicylate ni doss 
of 50 t)0 mg. appears to be the most efficacious;' theo- 
phylline in doses of 50 nig. ranks next. E. K. Main 
The influence of acid reagents upon the reaction of 
normal and malignant tissues as determined by means of 
the glass electrode. Anna Goldfeder, H. M. Partridge 
and J. A. C. Bowles. Z. Krebsforsek. 40, I HO 91(1933). 
The Ph of the liver tissue of tumor-1 leanng rats and iiuci- 
treated with CHilCOOH and NH 4 CI (cf. C\ A. 28, r*3M*) 
is lower than that of untreated tumor-liearing animals 
The pH of tumor and other tissues is not appreciably 
changed by the trcatinent . The glass electrode (cf. C. .1 
26, .^>034) appears to lx* .suitable for mcasuremctits 111 
biol. sy.stcnis. E. R. Main 

Bromide psjrchoses: diagnosis, treatment and pre 
vention. Max Levin. Ann. Internal Med. 7, 709 14 
(19.33). John T. Myeis 

The effect of pilocarpine on the volume, free and com- 
bined acid, total chlorides and pepsin of gastric secretion, 
and a comparison with the effects of histamine stimula- 
tion. Leo J. Meienlxrrg and Charles L. Brown. Ann 
Internal Med. 7, 702-8(1933).- -^ilocanune increases all 
of these factors. Histamine stimulates the secretion of 
pepsin. Histamine is*iiot a better gastric stimulant than 
pilocarpine. John T. \fveis 

An enquiry into the relative tozicities of benzene and tolu- 
ene. T. Fcrgu.soii, W. F. Harvey and T. I). Hamilton 
I J. llyg. 33, 547-75(1933). Toluene is a poison of tiu 
same type and action as benzene, but acts less readily be- 
cause of its physicochcni. properties. Under ceitain 
circumstances it may have a more lasting effect 011 account 
of slower elimination. John T. Myers 

The action of atropine in complete heart block. A. Fat 
Gilchrist. Quart. J. Med^ [If. S.), 2, 483 98 ( 19 ;M). 

John T. Myers 

The action of adrenaline in complete heart block. A. 
^ Rae Gilchrist. Quart. J, Med. [N. S.], 2, 499 5 lit 
(1934). JohnT. Myera 

Cancer chemotherapy. XI. The effect of carbon 
monoxide, hydro^anic acid and pituitrin upon tumor 
grow^. L. C. Maxwell, Fritz Biachoff and Henry Un- 
man, Jr. J. Pharmacol. 49, 270-82(1933).- Exposuie 
of animals bearing transplantable tumors to CO and i*> 
HCN resulted in n decrease in the rate of tumor growth, 
whereas sublet liul doses of pituitrin did not. Then* was 
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no sttmnm dumge of Spdd tM diotestenyBiluet of 
the tiumani^olQpoid iad i^oogsii viluetef dw iksues 
accotniMUiy^ treatment. » T. H. Rider 

11io.pli«ABiiodbdsr of Metyl-d^ethlHIid^ and 
ethyl emr of d-mothyldidliae. J, H. Conuoe. Tr.« and 
Isaac Starr, Jr. J. PharmacoL 40, 28a-M(l933): cf. 
Siincmart, C. A» 27 , 138. — ^Acetyl-d-methyk^oline (I) 
aiiU the Ei dher of fi-mMyUkoUne (11) are superior to 
acetylcholine in convenience of administration, duration 
of action and absence of side effecte. I and II produce 
^lowing of the heart rate, and cardiac contraction similar 
to the effect of vagus stimulation. They also cause vaso- 
(lUatotion, increased peristalsis and intestinal tone, and 
constriction of bronchi and uterine strips. In equal doses 
I usually has a stronger effect than II. T. H. Rider 
Irritatfon and tozidty of sodium lodobismuthite (iodo- 
bismitol) prepared witb.propylene glycol and diethylene 
glycol. P. J. Hanzlik, H. G. Mebrtens and J. B. Spauld- 
iiiR. /. Pharmacol. 49, 300- 6( 1933) .—lodobismitol (I) 
picpd. with propylene glycol is at least as irritating but 
less toxic than I prepd. with ethylene glycol. I prepd. 
wiih diethylcne glycol is more toxic than the latter. 
]hc presence of iodide increases the toxicity of I. 

• T. H. Rider 

MyocarditiB produced experimentally in rabbits by 
druRS. Charles M. Gruber, Isaac Y. Olch and Brian 
Wades. J. Pharmacol. 49, .306-18(19:13).— Mvocarditis 
IS prciduced in rabbits where a luethylxaiithiue or xanthine 
driiK is injected prior to adrenaline, ephedrine or Ivraminc. 

• T.H.' Rider 

The anesthetic action of a series of naphthalene deriva- 
tives. McrlE. Fisk and Frank?. Underhill. J. Pharmacol. 
49, 1129-36(1933). — Incomplete pluLrmucol. data are given 
on dicthylamiiioethyl^-iiaphlhoatc, diethylaininopropyl- 
cv-naphthoate, diethylaiijmoe1hyl-/I-naphthoate, diethyl- 
.i)iiiticipropyl-/9*-iiaphthoate, 2-ct hoxy-3-diethylamino- 

(ilivl tiaphlhoatc, 2-hydroxy -3-dicthylaminopropyl naph- 
tlxiaUs 2-cthoxy-d-dietliylaniifiol)ropyl naphthoate and 
(liljiitylaininopropyl-<K-naphthoate all as hydrochlorides. 
All were active on mucous membranes but unstable and 
iriitatiiig. T. H. Rider 

Sodium lodobismuthite (iodobismitol) : Muscular ab- 
sorption of bismuth. P. J. Hanzlik and J. B. Spaulding. 
./. Diarmacol. 49, 257-69(1933). —Muscular absorption 
of N.i lodobismuthite (6% soln. with 12% Nal in ethylene 
^Ivc^)l) is reported to be prompt and marked. Ab- 
soiptioji is retarded after 1 lir. but approaches completion 
.iltii 21 hrs. After injection the tissue anicii. vanes con- 
sirkiably but is higher than that of the blood*. 

T. H. Rider 

Responses of the cat uterus, in situ, to adrenaline, 
qunme, morphine and pituitary extract. N. B. Drcyer 
and k. A. Moreash. J. Pharmacol. 49, 337 44(19.33). — 
Qiimine and morphine have no stimulating action on preg- 
ii.int 01 involuting cat ut^s. Pituitriii produces marked 
pIUcIs in pregnancy ana immediately after parturition. 
Aduiialitie produces pun* inhibition hrs. after birth, 
Imt during pregnancy produces motor responses which 
•in .iliolislicd by ergotainine, which does not stimulate 
till piegnant uterus. T. H. Rider 

Coronary circulation, n. The effect of ephedrine. 
0 O. Stoland and A. M. OinsbtTg. J. Pharmacol. 49, 
'll.') oH 19.33); cf. C. A. 25 , 3396. — Single doses of 
(‘plx diitic (I) produced increased conmary flow in the dog. 
Rqieiited injections of I had a diminishing effect. 

T. H. Rider 

Iho influence of eidiedrAae sulfate on the reflexes of 
spinal monkeys. C. F. Jacobson and Margaret A. 
Riiiiicitd. J. Pharmacol. 49, 362 74(1933). — Ephedrine 
Milfiu- itijccled into monkeys after cord transection 
can I ^ au increase in the exdtability of spinal reflexes, 
heluved to be due to direct action on the central nervous 
^yslein T. n. Rider 

The secretion of the posterior lobe of the hm^ysis 
^er the administration el drugs. Alexander Sunon, J. 
Phnunacol. 49, 376-36(1933).— Tlie vasopressin oontamt of 
ceiriiKispinal fluid of dogs was negligible after tlie ad- 
uiuiisirutiou of insnlin, urea and novasurol. T. H. R. 


■ The teaslfili4li 1hii4lfvldosft of tiio^limte to autonomic 
poisons. Ooorie B. Roth. /. Plupmaeol. 49, 887-92 
(1933).— The oviduct of skates is highly reactive to 
adrenaline but on^ moderatdy sensitive to pilocurpinC 
and atropine. T. H. Rider 

Blimination of barUturic add derivatives in the urine 
with special reference to isoamylethylharbitufic add 
(aodium amytal) and (l-methylbutjDeihylbarbituric add 
9 (pentobarbital sodium). H. A. Shonie, A. K. Keltch, 
G. F. Kempf and K. £. Swanson. J. Pharmacol. 49, 
393 407(1933). — Na amytal (1) and pentobarbital sodium 
(II) arc excreted in the urine of men and dogs in traces only 
while barbital and phenobarbital arc excreted as sudi. 

I and n arc probably rapidly and completely destrojred 
in the body. T. H. Rider 

The bradycardia caused by sympathomlmetric drugs, 
l^wrence Terry and Howard C. Peters. J. Pbarnuuol. 

3 49, 428-31(19:43). T. H. Rider 

Chronic morphine poisoning in dogs. V. Recovery 
of morphine from the tissues of tolerant and nontolerant 
animals. O. H. Plant and 1. H. Pieice. J. Pharmacol, 
49, 4.32-40(193.3); cf. C. A. 22, 4652.— The following 
method lias given 95-110% recovery of morphine (I) 
froni tissues, which are removed iiniiicdiately after death 
of the animal and chopped line. Grind 20-g. samples to 
a paste with water and glass, and dil. to 100 cc. Add 
^ lOt) cc. of 4% CClaCOOH and lieat the soln. in boiling 
water lor 6 min., filtei hot and cone, a max. sized aliquot 
on the water bath lo 5t) cc. Analyze this residue by the 
method previously descrihi*d for uniic (cf. C. A. 27, 
138). Modiiicalions are described for the treatment of 
bl(MKl and consents of the alimentary canal. Detailc*d 
results are given for the lecovery of I from various organs 
after administration to not i nal and tolerant dog% The 
av. total recc»very was 12.8% greater in nontolerantf^ogs 
after 4 hrs. but was 46.2% greater in tolemnt dogs after 
24 hr.s. The percentage of total dose rtwvercd was, 
distinctly less after 24 hrs. than after 4 hrs. in nontolerim|t 
animals while the reverse was true in tolerant animals. 
Increased ability to destroy I is not a factor in tolerance. > 

T. H. Rider 

The absorption of insulin from the intestinal tract. 
David Campbell and Thomas N. Morgan. J. Pharmacol. 
6 49, 450-5( 19.33) . —Insulin (I) once in the portal circulation 
is as active as when introduced into the systemic circula- 
tion. The failure of 1 to act when given orally is due to 
lack of absorption situ*e it is not destroyed in the Intes- 
tines. Shaking a H^O soln. of I with an EtsO soln. of 
lecithin (II) led to the formation of a compd. of 1 and II 
which was not absoriied from the alimentary canal but 
which was active on subcutaneous injection. T, H. R . j 
The hyperglucemic action of certain drugs. Dvria 
' Campliell and Thomas N. Morgan. J. Pharmacolf^t 
45&-’65(1933). — ^llie oral administration of BttO or the 
Hulicutancoiis injection of picrotoxin, apomorphine or large 
doses of ephedrine produces hyperglucemia, but this 
reaction is prevented by the prior adniinistration of bar- 
biturates. The hyiHTglucetnia produced by adrenaline 
or by pituiti^ ext. is not prevented by the barbiturates. 
The meclianlsms of the actions of the various diu^ are 

8 discussed. T. H. Rider 

The influence of caffeine on the effects of acetaniUde. 
J. A. Higgins and H. A. McGuigan. /. Pharmiool* 49, 
466-78(1933). — Acetanilide (I) has little effect hu the 
heart. Fatal doses of I paralyze the respiratory mecha- 
nism. The effects of I, EtOH and citric acid arc additive. 
Caffeine (11) does not increase the toxicity of I, and may 
slightly decrease it. The depression of synipathetic tone 
by 1 and 11 and most analgesics is suggested os having an 

9 important relation to therapeutic effect. T. H. R. 

Calcium. DC. Acuta tiuromboj^ebitic edema. Arn- 
old L. Lieberman and N. R. Coopennan. J. Pharmacol. 
49, 479-82(1933) ; cf . C. >1 . 28, 2ll«.— Ca therapy seems 
to decrease edema by increasing absorption, but wUl ndther 
prevent nor reduce the development of the max. apit. of 
edema produced by the intravenous block of the imnoral 
vein with fibrogen. T. H. Rider 

The treatment of toxemia. U. G. Norman Myers. 
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PhamMl. «« «BM02ag88); .cf. ti. 4* U, 8821^ 
Tlic thocsk pfodiioHl bgr aphtlum toxin te due to tbi 
pwotyois of tho pedbliend vascular mochanim pncoditic 
panl&sia of the medulla and independent of an a b senc e 
of adrenaline in the suprarenal gland. The circtilatioa ia 
irapfoved and the blood pressure raised by the administfa- 
tion of large quantities of normal gum saline. T. H. R. 

The phymogical action of die principles isolated fcom 
dm secretion of the South African toad (Bufo regulasis). 
K. K. Chen and A. Ling Chen, /. PkarmaeoL 49, 
608-13(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 214‘«'».— The parotid aecre- 
tion of Bufo refularts yielded cholesterol, ftpdaro^mjatm 
(X), roiularoJiufotox%n (11), reguiaro^nifoiemne (Xu) 
and adrenaline. 1, CnHMOi(?), prisms (from aic.-St«0- 
petr. ether), m. 2;i4r-5'’ (cor.), has a digitalis-like action, 
min. emetic dose 0.3 mg. (pigeons) and 0.00 mg. (cats) 
and fatal dose 0.15 mg. (cats) per 1^. XX, CaII«OiJ>l 4 , has 


' alttaitfqwrt mCUmkh . 

CanAtim^ tait does am 

in tbe unotoiia tmla. api^eara to *«*».«■» the emetir 
action. T. H. Rider 

Sfanllasitf and diaalmilaflty of bofasdna. bufaiDBiBa ^,..1 

difilwd^iSSS^^ 

/. Pharmacol. 49, 661-70(1933) .—A comparison of 
digitalis-like principles from phys., chem. and phaimscdi 
points of view. The bufagiu and bufotoxins are geturi- 
cally similar but specifically different. They are more 
dosely related to sdllaren A than to g-etrophimtliin, dui. 
toxin or thevetin. Various methods of digitalU standarrli. 
zation are discussed. T. H. Ridu 

Nickel carbonyl poiaoning. K.Kbtaing. Ard^^Gowerbr 
palh. Goworhekyg. 4, 600-7(1033) .—The extremdy Iomc 


an indefinite m. p., is also dimtalis-likc in action; min. 3 effect of NifCOL is due to the substance itself, not 

J oe / \ 9 rewiv ^ mm ... ' • ... ...... ... 


emetic doses are 0.36 mg. (pigeons) and 0.276 mg. (cats) 
and fatal doses 0.48 mg. (cats) per kg. XII, an indole 
deriv. isolated as its flavianate, had slight action on blood 
pressure and stimulated both isolated rabbit intestines and 
guinea-pig uten. X and XI both showed pressor action 
and stimulaUon of smooth muade organs. T. H. Rider 
Tha physiological action of the prhicipleB isolated from 
tiia secrition of tiio Jamaican toad (Bufo marinus). 
K. K. Chen and A. Ling Chen. /. Pharmacol. 49, 
514r-26(]0:33); cf. C. A. 28, 214^•«•^— The parotid secre- 
tion of Bujo martnus yielded diolcsteroi, adrenaline, 
marino-bufagiu I, marino-bufoioxin 11, and marino-bufo- 
lenino IXI. I, CttHa^t(?), prisms (from ale.), m. 212-3"* 
(cor.) and 11, CiiHisOu^ 4 (?}, spheroids, m. 200*’ (cor.) 
both have dqptalia-like actions, their min. emetic doses 
Mng, rosp., 0.376 mg. and 0.2 mg. (pigeons), Oui mg. and 
0.128 thg. (cats) and fatal doses 0.67 mg. and 0.43 mg. 
(cata) per ig. Ill, isolated as its flavianate, CuHnOiNt* 
CitHiOiNiS, m. 271-2** (cor.) ; it gives orange crystals, 
1 m no premor action nor effect on rabbit intestines but 
amulates guinea-pig uteri. T. U. Rider 

The poiaonoua secretion of five North American species 
of toads. K. K. Chen and A. Ling Chen. J. Pharmacol. 
49, 626-42(1033) . — ^The coinpds. isolated from the parotid 
secretion were, from B. vaUcceps, cholesterol (I), vallicepo^ 
bitfagin, CmHiiO», clusters (from ale.), ni. 212 3** (cor.), 
wukce^^-bHfotoxin and valltcepo-bufotenine, as its flavian- 
ate, CitHiiOkNt’CioHsOsNyS, orange-red needles (from 
H|0}, m. 261-2** (cor.); from B, fowlori, I, fowUro- 
bitfagint C^HnOi, m. 163**, fowlero-bufotoxin, and fowlero- 
bufotenine os iu flavianate, CuHii^Ni'CioUfOiNsB, 
onuige crystals, m. 108^" (cor.); from B alvarius, X, 
o-bufotoxin and akaro^ufolenine as its flavianate, 
uO»NrCiJlfOiNfS, orange needles, in. 224 6** (cor.) ; 
frosff^. yaercicusp X, quoroico-birfagiic, CsilInOi, m. 268- 
0^ (cor.), g^orcico•b^fo^eHino os its flavianate, CuHiiOtNr 
CMHfOiN& orange-red needles (from water), tn. 204** 
(cor.); and from B. amerccanus, americano-bujoienine 
as its flavianate, CitHiiOiNi CitHtOaNsS, orange needles 
(from water), m. 197.6-8.6** (cor.). The bufogin and 
bufotoxin ty^ products had digitalis4ike actions. Hmetk 
and fatal doses are pven for some. The bufotenine type 
products stimulated smooth muscle organs. T. H. R. 

The parotid secretion of B . bufo gargarisaaB aa tiie source 
of Ch'eiStt. K. K. Chen and A. Ling Chen. J. Phar^ 
543-7(1033). — comparison of the compns. 
and Pharmacol, actions of the constituents indicates that 
the Chinese drug Ch*an Su is prepd. from the parotid secre- 
tion of B^fo buio furgariBans. T. H. Rider 

The e€tm grou^nge in the molecules of duo- and mar* 
fno-lnifagiiui and dno- and vulgaro-bufotoixina. K. K. 
Chen and A. Ling Chen. J. Pharmacol. 49, 648-60 
(1088).—* The generic terms bufagin and bufotoxin in- 
dttde two groups of substances isolated from the parotid 
aecndkm of toads which have digitalis-likc actions but 
are not glucoeides. Investigations of derive, were made 
Id suMtotain the^important chem. groupings responsible 
theVHyilol. uetkOi, A lactone ring and double bonds 
pfreeiit in the bufagins are essential to thdr sp. action 
on the heart, and an acid radical (acetic or formic) at- 


CO whkh may form within the body. H. Taubei 
Hemoglobin production. XV. Bfoluotion of thera- 
peutic agenta in anemia, due to milk diets, based on a 
study of the blood and bone marrow of rata from birth to 
maturity. Thomas Pitz-Hugh, Jr., George M. Robvim 
and David 1. Drabkin. J. Btol. Chem. 103, 617 Js 
(1933) ; cf . C. A . 25, 22U3, 6603.— Rata made anemic bv a 
. diet of whole milk were not cured by addn. of 0J3 mg. i<e 
daily, but were cured by 0.3 mg. Pe + 0.05 mg. Cu, or 
by 0J2 mg. Pe 70 mg. Na glutamate daily. The Cu 
content of the flutamaie waa far too low to account foi 
its effect. The increase in hemoglobin and m crythrocyii s 
waa preceded by a rapid rise and fall of the ncsticulcK^ti 
count. The fail was more complete with the glutanute 
than with the Cu therapy. Cofresponding cuanges m 
the bone marrow were followed. 'Fhat glunauiait js 
5 effective in anemia treatment thus confirms the rcsultv 
of Drabkin and Miller (loc. cU.)p but neither with tin 
nor with Cu was a completely permanent cure aicom 
phshed. * K. V. Thiniann 

The influence cf /- and d-lactato on oxygen consump 
tion of rabbits. K. W. Bnchwald, Carl P. Con .md 
Robert H. Pisher. J. Biol, Chem. 103, 703-76(1033) 
Injection of Na /(-f-)*4actate into rabbits caused nn m 
crease In O consumption equiv. to about 25% of the Idi ik 
^ add which disappeared, the disappearance being caldl 
from detns. of blood lactic add before and after the e\pt 
Since a .small rise in O consumption followed the injet non 
of NaHCOfe, the increased O consumption is equiv. milv 
to 20% of the lactic add which disappeared. How( v( r, 
injection of 'd(—) -lactate gave an increase in O ton 
sumption equiv. to the whole of the lactate which dis 
appeared. It is therefore probable that with f-hu ( lU , 
7 80% is resynthesized to glycogen at the expense of the 
oxiclalion of 20%, while with d-lactate, all is dintdv 
oxidized. K. V. Thiniuiiu 

Synthesis of new vermifuges tnd their phartnacol iim 
(O luschke) 17 . Phenanthridine series (Walts) 10 . Cnius 
XXVI. Cycloall^lainines [physiol effect) .(RuAnki, 
el al) 10 . Physiologically active isomer of Brcdt'^ ^ 
kctocamphor (Takeuchi, Shashi) 10 . Hg denvs of llic 
g purine group (CoveUo) 10 . 

Atobia, Ibrahim D.: Contribution k Tetude (k 1- 
Intoxication par Ics gaz d'outomobiles. Rhdms: Impi 
Ics presses modernes. 61 pp. 

Braedkenti, A.: Riaasunto dei lavori di laburriiono 
farmacologico, 1803-1933. Geneva: La poligidbui 
ligure. 7^p. « 

Braun, HeInridL: Die ortliche Betaubuiig, ihie vki''- 
senschaftlichen Onmdlagea und praktische Anwendiing 
^ 8th ed., revised by Arthur LAwen. Leipzig: J A 
Barth. 671 pp. M. 32: doth, M. 36. 

Carles, JaMuas: mdx de thfrapeuUque appliqu^ 
Paris: G. Dmn 8c Cie. 1182 pp. P. 120. 

CtraillOe, R., and Defxto, Jeon: Thfrapeutique dis 
dermatoses. Paris: Vigot fram. 06 PP* F* td 
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Tlieniiaatka. 2ttd ed. MiiUdc^to: W. B. .Siiu)Ml<^ 
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AlooM: Its Bisett Man. 
i<,«r Voik: n* Ank»oa-Oatauy Oo., lae. 114 pp. 

'lliniiltt ntf Mallud, H.: La tn^Eanmit aiaique 
, 1 , la tiibsRiitosS. Paris: Vlfot Mres. >22 pp. P. 

SifwalA: Le micvep agent th^rapeutique. Paris: J* 
Hailli^ & fils. 68 pp. F. 6. 

I— ZOOLOGY 

R. A.*OORTNBR 

The eompositUm ol tills in relntiaii to tha food of tUk- 
^ormB. Guido Colombo. Boll, ufficiale sku. spor. 
seta 3, 05(1933) . — ^No differaice was found in the tytxxine 
and iryplophan contents of the silks obtained from nor- 
inallv fed and from hungty worms. G. A. Bravo 
Amino add eompodtioii of the protein of the duytalia 
of the domesticated and Tvtauh aflkwonn. RyQgo 
liium-s Teitoku Miwa and KOidii Kitaaawa. BuU. 
SeriiuU. SUk Ind. Japan 6, No. 2* 1-6(1933).— The aq. 
oxt of freshly ground pupae was heated and the coagulated 
proicin extds wjth Bt^ and dried. The amino adds in 
UK) g. dry protein from domestlcaied and Tussah silk* 
^onns were^ reap.: glycine. 0.146, 0.87; alanine. 3.79. 
3 52 , leucine. 6.04. 5.68; aspartic acid, 2.60, 0.47; 
(fUitcimic add. 1J70. 5.62; seriiia, — . trace; phenyl- 
dUwm', 7.83. 9.53; hydroxyproline, 0.77. 1.59; proline. 
0.65, 0.01; tyrosine, 4228. 5.73; arginine. — . 2.11; 
hisiidine. 2.34; lysine. — . 1.^; dioline. — . 
jsM, lieUdne, — ,2.77. Rachel Brown 

Influence ol hypophyaeal extract on rogeneratioii bv 
axoiotyls. Raphael Belkm. Compt rend. $oc. bioL 
U5, 111-12(1934). —Axoiotyls normally regenerated 
•Hvuvd liuibbiii 61 days. When ext. of the posterior lobe of 


1 the hyiKvhycbtsttiuMtd to tlm water Uiwhidi they M 
kept, tiie rtteattUAiea was completed in 4fi 

Fatty adda ftam tto lam fht ef the beette BkChymarua 
dacM L. Geoftep Collin. Biochem. J. 27. 1374 
(1933).— Insects lay down fats similar in type to those 
produced by mantmals; and, Hke the latter, they can as^- 
simUate fats present in their diet and also synthesise fat 
o from other constituents of the food. Benjamin Harrow 

Condhidiui alleetliig the reaponao ol m adetdaria of 
Bugula. Alexander Forhes. BM. BnU. 65. 469-79 
(19M).— The avieularia or •'bird's heads" on a colony 
of Bugula can be made to close by adding to the sea water 
NaOH. HCl. albttitim or the press juice from munds or 
dams. Sugar soln. or liiorg. salte are without dfect. 
Conen. and dihi. of the sea water, or merely introduction 
of inert solids in suspension, also caused dodug. so that 
3 the stimulus may be dther chem. or mechankal. 

K. V. Thimann 

A relatioii between the firoa and combined carbon di* 
^de content of the blood and the mean level of habitat 
in some bradiyxhyAGh decapods. Maurice* Fontaine. 
BitU. insl. oefanograph. No. 639, 4 pp.( 198.3) — ^The 
combined COi contents of the blood of 3 spiles of crabs 
of comparable size and activity, but different habitat, 
wm compared. The figures were: Grapous marmoratus 
^ living at high tide levd. 19.9; CafdnUi maonas, at inter- 
mediate heights. 11.7; Portunus puber^ at depths down to 
.10 m.. 8.7 cc. COi per 100 g. blood. Before the dotns., 
the crabs were placed under identical conditions for 24 
hrs. Since the pn at the blood of all 3 species was the 
same, 7.75, the total COi content must vary in the same 
direction, 'fhe alk. reserve and COi tension thu< de- 
crease with increasing duration of submergence. 

K V. Thimann 
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V. C. BLANCS AND tl. A. LEPPRR 

Agricultural products and their vitamin contents. G. In most cases only 1-3 samples were analyzed but the table 
StMiihnfi. I)eui. Esstgind. 37. 283-4(1933). — ^Thc prin- comparing Chinese and American foods shows parallel 
I ipal agricultural foodstuffs usra by man arc enumerated 6 values except with soy beans, turnips, radishes, spinach 

with Hspect to their vitamin contents. W. O. E. and celery. C. M. McCay 

Preservatian of food. Gulbrand Lunde. Teknisk Methods for detevminatioa of lead in foods. H. J. 

I ktblad 80. 674r'6(1933).--A review dealing particularly Wichmann. C. W. Murray. M. Harris, P. A. Clifford, 
with tlic influence of tfac hermetic preservation process J. H. Lou^ey and F. A. Vorhes, Jr. J. Assoc. Offictei 

i.|xm the vitamin content of vegetable and animal foods. Agr. Chom. 17. 108-35(1934).* *-Six methods for the detn. 

\ \|)t«^ show tlmt the destructive effect is far less than is of small quantities of Pb, p^ticularly in spray residues on 

KciH Tiilly believed when the foods are boiled in closed tin fruit or vegetables, are described ; they are prea^ted in the 

( ins 111 the absence of air. Only vitamin C is appreciably order in which th^ were developed, and (heir practite- 

aiTec It d, however, it is not affected as much as by cooking bility increases in about the same order. Harris mdktfiP' 

mopitipots. When particular stress is laid upon the ktpp- The sample is prepd. by the digestion procedure used in 

mg of vitamins canning is t)ie ideal form of preservation. the offidid A. O. A. C. method for As dein.; after pre- 

C. A. Robak iitninary sepn. as sulfate. Pb is converted into PbCrOi 

Movement of diffuaible aobatineea'iii food prodiiota. and tha Cr04 ion is detd. iodonietrically. The method 

J Ml \aiidcV. Scienu 77. 480-30(1938) . G. G. is applicable to all food samples that may be digested in a 
Coloring of foods in tainer timea. R. Merres and R. quantity sufficient to yield 1 mg. or most of Pb. Ale. 
iuiiuut. Deal. Essigind. 37# 164(1983). — ^Reference is ppts. very impure PbS04 in the presence of Fe (over 76 
iiuiU lo a recent (No. 60) report of the Reichsgesund- 3 nig.).Ca and alkali sulfates, or SiOs; under these coadiiioiis 
hi Ksblati, in which mention is made of the use of various interfering elements may not be entirely remorved tu the 

(leU'idiutis substances as food edm, notably during the sulfate sepn.. and if th^ are oarried through to tla Pb- 

bti U\\\ and early 10th centuries. W. O. £. CrOi pptn« they cause serious mterferenoe and matk 

Medicamsats ns food produels. Herbert FaUsds. results. Otherwise the method gives satisfactory results 
’'hatm Ztg. 79. 20-2. 32, 43-6(1084).— Oeitaia medlca- in the hands of analysts experienced in the procedure, 

niitiis Ltnunerated In the ]>. A,-B. VI and the Supple- Recoveries of Fb added to Pb^ree apple pedings, to- 

niciit V. thereto are diseuased. as bal^ powder. AcOH. gether with a liberal dose of sudi ecmtauisiants at might 

meat ext., gelatin, mutton tallow, yeast. hdiiey« cacao, be found on grayed fruits or vegetables, were 95% or 

potato starch, hefir. NaCl. malt eaty. anowroot, lactose, 9 better. The method is thne-consumiiig (about 8 days), 
wlicv, fniit jukes, oils, lard, starch, ribumin. wise and Widtmamh^Mwrrafindhode^Aittr detg. As on the sampk 

^ndy. O. B. by the bromate method (modified to substitute hydrariue 

Copper in Qiiaoas food maloflils. Wm. H, Adolph as the redudng sgesit). the residue k used for the nUa. of 

and 1 Uug.pi Chou. Chinese J. Physud. 7, 185-6(1988) Pb by Fshrhall's metlNNl (C. A. 16, 2160), nM»4ifisd by 
Ainoii); coinmott cereals sesame sei^ were the rkbesi controHing the yn ol tbs sulfide aud chromate k oiat i ^as to 
K) s ]iig./kg, gad white com was the poorest wM 2.3 ( 1 ) avoid co-ppCa. of elements that commoidy iakifere. 

\niong htanna earn peas had the bwM with 6.8 (2) tdiminate the nsecaaily far more than 1 sttttds ppta., 

/I )' whUe black soy beeas were theiiohcst with 10.8. and (3> reduce the dUne^ of obtalnhif a satkiaciory 
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PbCr04f»pt. Two alterniitivc' methods m given for prqm. ' 
of the sample. A — suitable for dry pectin* dried apples* 
tea and probably for similar substances and bid. mateiws : 
ash* taking care that the temp, does not cacceed 5fi0^ 
to avoid v^tilization of Pb. B — suitable for Na and Ca 
phosphates: dissolve W g. of sample in the smallest 
practicable vd. of soln. by wattning and alternately adding 
small quantities uf llsO and HCl. filler, rinse the beaker 
and wash the iUtcr successively with 20 cc. hot HCl- ^ 
citric acid reagent (200 g. citric acid i>er 1. of 1 + 4 HCl), ' 
hot water and 20 cc. of 40% NH 4 OAC. Loughrey's 
method.’-- nils tnt thod utilizes the remarkable affinity of 
dipheiiylthiocariiazone (*'dithizone'*) in CHCb soln. for 
Pb in 9i*pg. the Pb from common interferences according 
to Fihclicr (C. A. 27* 3418); the org. Pb oompd. is de- 
compd.* the Pb is pptd. as PbCr 04 and detd. indirectly 
by iodometric titration of the chromate ion. Presence of 
BaS 04 or of a large quantity of CaS 04 causes low results 
bc*cause of occlusion of Pb in these substances and coti> 
sequent interference in the dithizonc extn.; Sn and Hi 
arc extd. by dithizonc along with the Pb and interfere 
ill the PbCr 04 pptn. ; other elements that commonly inter- 
fere in the chromaling ure eliminated by the dithizonc extn. 
Electrolytic sepn. of PbOa after partial destruction of* the 
dilhizone conipd. with HNOi may be practiced to ad- 
vantage* cspccully in cases where then' is less than 1 mg. 
Pb. The method (with PbCr 04 pptn.) has been success- ^ 
fully applied to samples that could be digested in sufficient 
umts. to give a quantity of Pb greater than 1 mg., and 
that did not introduce interferences of Sn* Ba and C^ 04 . 
Colorimetric sulfi^ method (Wichmann-Vorhes ). — ^Thc 
method is primarily designed for rapid approx, detn. of 
Pb on fresh apples and pears. It is essentially as follows: 
spray residue is removed from the fruit by means of sol- 
vents (an alk . immersion is combined with an acid rinse and , 
a dctmi^nt is introduced ui the alkali; this results in a 
95% hr iH'ttcr extn, of the Pb or As on the fruit) ; the soln. 
a freed from org. coloring matter and common intcr- 
mences (the most important of which is Fe); and l*b 
is cstd. coloriiiielneally as the .sulfide. The me 1 hod was 
applied to control on an extended .scale during the 1933 
season. Its accuracy was checked by adding known quan- 
tities of Pb (unknown to the analyst) to the ‘‘strip** solus, 
of Pb-free apples, and the difference between theoretical < 
and detd. amts, varied from —0.001 to -f-0.002 grain per 
Ib. (with amts, varying fnnn 0.008 to 0.0^ grain per lb.). 
Electrolytic method {Wichmann^Clifford) . — This mcthoil 
is based on electrolytic anodic deposition of Pb as PbO^ 
from a dil. HNOa .soln., reaction of the PbOf with acidi- 
fied K1 soln. , and titration of the lil)erated I. Interferences 
noted by Hillebrand euid Lundell {A pplied Inorg Analysis, 
C, 4 . 24 , 316) are Bi, Sb, Sn, Mn, halogens, As, Se, Te and . 
P. 'Moderate quantities of elements of the latter series ex- 
pected in .spray residues do not prevent coinph te deposi- 
tion of Pb by the procedure described; Bi. Sb and Sn arc 
not found at present in com. spray residues; Mu is found 
:nid provision is made to remove it before electroly.sis 
l»y dithizoiie extn. From 0,05 to 10 mg., or more, of Pb 
may lie very satisfactorily sepd. on the anode and titrated 
with 0.001 or O.OOfi N NaaSaOi. A so-called “mush" method 
of prepn. of the sample is des^bed, which permits use of a | 
very large sample and reduces sampling error to a very low 
figtira. It con.sists essentially in weighing 40-50 apples (or 
pears* etc.), peeling (being careful to remove completely 
the stem and calyx ends), weighing peelings (including 
stem and calyx ends), running 3 times through a food 
grinder that shears rather than presses, dilg. 200 g. of the 
homogeneous mushlike mass to about 300 cc., adding 40 cc. 
coned. HNOt, bringing to a Ixiil and stewing slowly while 
stirring until initial foaming ceases and a comparatively * 
.smooth mixt. is obtained (about 10 min.), making to 
500 oc., and carrying out the Pb detn. on a 260-cc. 
aliquot after a dithizonc extn. Colorimetric diihuone 
mwiod ( Vorhes^Clifford) , — ^The method was originally de- 
vised/^ rapid approx, detns. on fresh appk*s and pears, 
and especially to avoid some of the interferences that 
were troublesome in previous methods. As dcMTibed 
it should be very satisfactory for routine work, giv- 


Abtiracts nSZ Vd. 28 

< ia, KMda ucacate to]0.001 gnia per Ib. ii» 

rrage d 0-O.OM gmia per lb.; and with eerteia refii.. . 
ments it can be made very exact even for cxceedinixi» 
minute quantities of Pb. It is baaed on the followeiLr 
principle: when a CCI 4 or CHCb soln. of dithizonc is 
shaken srith progressively larger amts, of Pb in anunoiiM 4 
KCN soln. its normal green color changes, thyougli 
aeries of blues, purples and crimsons, to a cherry r.il 
, this gradual clnuige in color is caused by the formation of 
a red CHCl«-sol. org. Pb compd.; the comlnnation m 
varying pniportions (depending on the relative amt*^ „r 
Pb present) of this red color with the bluc-grecn of iiit 
exceb.H dithizone produces the intermediate colors. ( ii, 
colors produced are matched against standards bv a pr k 
css similar to colorimetric pu detns. This sy.stem of t 
color colorimetry has 2 regions of great seusitivit v / ] 1 
where dithizonc is in great excess and (2) where i\ 1 . 
} idmoBt said, with J’b. The use of ammoniacal Ki n 
citric acid soln. (10 g. KCN, 10 g. citric acid, 50f) 
coned. NH 4 OH per 1.) prevents interference from all nn 1 ds 
that are liable to be encountered in spray n:.siclu( s ( ii^ 
pa of the sample and standards must be practically Hk 
same; the optimum pa under varying contritions has n .i 
yet been detd., but it Is believed to be .secondary ti> iiu 
equality factor of the pa. A. Papincau-Couiuu 
Distzibtttioii of the phosphorus in wheats and flours 
' A. Feytc. Compt. rend, acad. agr. France 19, s 
( 1033). — ^The total P in 53 French wheats vaiii-d fioin 
0.80 to 1.41%, in 7 Syrian wheats from 0.59 to 0 
and from 0.185 to 0..*i2% in 7 .sampled of floui . '1 li< p 
content depends especially on the climate and ripnittiK m 
scalding and very little on the variety. TheP is 
in the peripheral parts of the grain. There is\m> gr nci il 
relation between the P content of a wheat or fli\nr a'ld du 
5 cxtensimcter readings. Except iti scalded wht*'its nlim 
it is higher, mineral P reaches a max. of only 0.1 IT)'';, i,f 
the dried malmal. Phyliii P composes, on the av , .lixun 
73% of the total P, Flours coulam very little P in ilii 
fonn of phytin. J. k. AcUin^ 

The most common adulterants in wheat flours (.10 
vaimi Issoglio. Jndustfia chimtca 8, 1359 (i8(l'Vti; 
Wheat flour, adulterated with other grain flours, 01 wiili 
flour from grains affected by blight or rust, often slum*- u 
duced plasticity, n*iideriiig tlam unfit for bread limn 
The loss in plasticity can be detd. by the etgonietn {( 
.4.26,4106). A. W ConiMi 

Shortening requirements for baked products C H 
Morison. m and Soap 11, 23 4(1934). E. ScheruhM 
The nutritive jpioperties of milk in relation to pasteuri- 
zation. J. 1). Stirling and J. H. Blackwood. IJannah 
Dairy Research Jnst., BuU. 5, 80 pp.(lU38). A umlv, 
with 188 references. K. D. J.Lctib 

Factors influencing the rennase coagulation of milk 
bv the action of coif rennase. Periele I*ansi. (rwm 
cnim. ind, appUcata 15, 545*52(1933). — The en/vnm 
coagulation of milk, by rennase is accelerated by iiicicmm 
m coticn. of IT or Ca ions. Addn. of alkalies; org. «uul . 
HaP 04 and HCl influences the reaction only to the Am 
extent that they affect the conen. of H and Ca ions. lIu 
temp, coeff. of the react k>n changes with diffeieiit null. , 
varying from 1.35 to 2.09 within the temps. 30 'In 
Out.side these temp, limits the variation is much gnaict 

A. W, Coiitiin 

Methods for manufactuxing acid-precipitated casein 
from sldm milk. Charles S. Trimble and R. M Ikl 
U. S. Dept. Agr., ar«j.27»,<l-3«(ltt33).— Mfg. 
arc described for the production of the different 1M'< 
acid-pptd. casein. By use of these methods a higli-gi^^k 
product may be obtained having a low-ash and liie-aLid 
content. Methods are also described for detg. the pmp 
cities of com. casein such as moisture, ash and fat coti' 
tent, adhesive strength* pa and free add valitei 
and viscosity. W. H. Fo**® 

Coloring matter of butter. A. Loewy and G. Croiil«‘**’* 
X. Vntersuch. Lehenm. 65, 460-1(1933).— After M cxig 
wilh EtOH to prove fliat no arttfidal coloring ni«<b*r »*• 
pieneut* the intensity of natural ooloriug matter in bat tv 
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is cletd* by extn. witb Bt«0 or light petrokum md com- 1 
p.,tison with soln. of aalfhm (0.6%). B, C. A. 

Relfttife economies of mions types of cheese ts deter- 
luined by snslysis. Rutli B. McCanunon and W. J. 
Caulfield. Trans, Kansas Acad, Set, 36, 169-61(1033); 

c’. A, 27, 3635.— By comparing the nutritive value of 
]()() cal. portions of Ncufchatcl, cream, rennet and acid 
ivp(.s nf cottage cheese, and Cheddar, it was found that at 
j,i, sailing prices Cheddar was most economical, the 2 
ivpLS of cottage cheese were next, and Neufchatcl and 
oil iin least. Cheddar wai» also found to be higher in Ca 
l» contents. W. A. Moore 

Chemistijof dieddar^ese-maldng. P.H.McDowall 
3„(1 K. M. Dolby. NaSure 133, 101(1934).— During 
ih« cheese-making process the conai. of lactate in the 
V rises steadily, the titralable acidity remaining const. 

I veil decreasing. The^dn. of salt to the curd causes 
.1 sharp fall in the lactose content of the whey, at wliat- 
ixci stage of the process it is added; this is ascribed to 
ihi hlieration of bound water by the salt. From the fact 
that in the whey, after the curd is cut, lactose may be 
nioti coned, than in the oripnal milk, it is calcd. that 
about 2% of the water in milk is bound, the curd thus 
containing bound water equal to 80% of its casein con- 
tent. On the other hand, if 0.1% of .sulfate is added to 
the milk at the start, then the addn. of salt to the ctird 
mctc.ises the sulfate in the whey by 50%. No explanation 
1 .ixciilable for this contradiction. K. V. Thiniann 
Digestibility of cheese. A. Moen. Tids, K or she 
Unulbruk 40, 3-5*1933). -A fresh half -fat Gauda cheese 
cinilaincd 14.8% water-sol. and 92.0% digc.sliblc (HCl 
ami p^-'Psin) N; the ripe ((5 months) chccsc contained 
y (I and 99..3%, resp. B. C. A. 

The quantities of water frozen out in the freezing of 
foodstuffs. K. Helss. Biochem. Z. 267, 438-.61(1033V. 
of i’. A. 27, 6829. — As detd. by 2 different procedures, 
till' anils, of water fruren out whim fresh beef meat was 
iio/ui were functions of the tenip. No difference was ob- 
-LiM‘d in the amt. of cooling required for slow or rapid 
iiti/iiig tn the cquil. condition. S. MorguKs 

Dttection of paprika pigment in sausages. W. Pfahl 
and A . Rolsch. Z . Uniersuch, I^bensm. 65, 452-4( 1 033) . — 

I 111 bit must be extd. and saponified, and the pigment 
t iki II lip with 96% KtOH Ixifore the usual test for paprika 
;ii}*iiieiit can hv applied. B. C. A. 

Attack of metal containers by so-called canned fidi in 
white wine. Daniel Fluretilin. Ann, fals. 26, 594-7 
I lnvc.sligalion of complaints relative ito digestive 

disturlraiices alleged to have been caused by so-called 
ii li in white wine (which are really fish in vinegar) 
duivid that Sn-plated cans were considerably attacked 
In iln* high acidity (even when they were not swollen or 
blown j, most of the dissolved Sn being fixed bv the fish 
111 bad of remaining in soln. in the liquid. With i3cll- 
viiMislud containers the Jmt. of Sn dissolved was negli- 
B‘l‘h A. ^apineau-Conture 

The effect of ethyl alcohol on the ripening of tomatoes. 

S \ v'Mildntcnkov and M. G. Kubli. Compt, rend, acad, 
40 r lN.S.l,l,86-7(inEnglish88-90)(1934).— 

OlM* fxr of tMi% ale. per hundred g. of fruit stops growth 
^ohI I msi's full ripene.ss in 11-17 days. Twelve % ale. 
tliKs not stop growth and ripening requires 20 days. Un- 
ii'abd fiuits require over 26 days. Forty-eight %alc. 
KtiM a max. acceleration of ripening. Ale. vapors in a 
loncii of 1 cc. per 10 1. with an expo.sure of 24 hrs. gave 
(ipii mini acceleration of ripening. F. H. Rathinann 
Studies on a physioloc^cil spotting of apples. R. F. 
Qwnhec Soe, Protection Plants, 23rd cf 24th Ann, 
^fpt 1030-1932, 119-28(1932).— The disease, which 
to be distinct from bitter pit, occurs as depressed 
'‘Pnts which are slightly darker in color than non^ and 
•irt '.unoiinded by cork layers. The disea.sed apples keep 
in storage and the diseased areas do not spread with- 
ilip fruit tissues. A study of the physiology of the 
djMsi^pd and normal Fameuse appl^ showed that the 
dwasui fruits were less add, more highly colored and 
a higher catalase, oxida.se, peroxidase and a lower 
peroxide content than the nomial fruits. In con- 


trast to the normal apple tissue surrounding the spots, 
the dead cells in the diseased spots contained an abun- 
dance of starch. K» D. Jacob 

The keei^ quality of frozeu orange juice. M, A. 
Joslyn and G. L, Marsh. Ind, Eng, Chem, 26, 296-9 
(1934) .--A study has been made of factors that infiuenci' 
the keeping quality of frozen orange juice stored over 2 
years at O^F. A change in flavor was detectable alter a 
storage for 2 months and was quite marked after fl months. 
Deaerated juices retained their flavor more completely 
than untreated juices. Deaerated juice treated with O- 
fret' N more nearly retained its ominal flavor than when 
COt, H, etc., were used. 0,005% of orange oil gave a 
juice that had fairly fresh orange flavor even after stor- 
age for 13 months. Among the other phases of this sub- 
ject that were .studied were the effects of amt. and kind 
of suspended matter, the adcln. of acids and sugars, flash 
pasteurization, precooling the fruit prior to cxln. and 
storage of fruit. F. L. Dunlap 

Time and methods for harvesting Royal Ann cherries 
for barreling. E. H. Wiegand. Oregon State Ilort. Soc., 
Refd, 47th Ann, Meeting 1932, 24 7.— Maturity studies 
indicated that the fruit should lie picked when it contains 
16-18% of s^l. solids and approx. 0.6% acid (calcd. as 
malic add) in the juice. Maturity influences to a great 
extent increased color formation in the fruit; the increased 
color is partially responsible for the differences in the 
shade of cherries bleached in SfJs solus. K. D. Jacob 
Nitrogenous compounds of the white gourd melon and 
the muskmelon. Kiyohisn Yoshimura and Takeshi 
Iwata. J,Agr. Chem, Soc, Japan 9, 1236- 8(10;i3).— 
The analysis of the white gourd melon is: HiO 97.098, 
crude protein 0.57, protein 0.193, crude fat 0.085, crude 
fiber 0.513, crude ash 0.375, total N 0.092, protein N 
0.031, ammonia N 0.002, N in the ppl. by phospho- 
tuiigvStic add 0.020 and N in other form 0.039%. Adenine 
(HCl sail) 0.1, trigonelline (HCl salt) 0.2 g. and histidine 
trace were isolated from 30 kg. of the fresh white gourd 
melon. Adenine (HCl salt) 0.1 g. and trigouellinc (HCl 
salt) 0.3 g. were u1m> isolated from 16 kg. of the fre.sh un- 
ripe melon. Y. Kihara 

Alkali scorch of Bennuda onions. J. J. Taubenhaus 
and Walter N. Ezekiel. Am,J, Botany 21,69-71(1934).— 
A shipment of while Bermuda onions turned brown and 
withered where they came in contact with the jute bags. 
The bags were found to be impregnated with au alk. salt 
which caused the damage. L. E. Gilson 

Soy bean (Glycine hispida Maxim). M. Wynne 
Saver. Agr, Liw-Stock India 3, 476'4(1933).— The 
compns. of 3 varieties of soy-bean seeds grown in the Punjab 
w'crc : 



Yellow 

varit*ty 

Chocolate 

variety 

Bl40k 

variety 

Moisture 

10.50 

10.50 

10.47 

Kt20 ext. 

16.43 

17.38 

14.36 

Crude protein 

38.31 

37.31 

41. .38 

Sol. carbohydrates 

24.18 

24. .39 

23.42 

Woody fil>er 

6.20 

6.14 

5.66 

Sol. mineral matter 

4.36 

4.26 

4.67 

Sand and SiOs 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

Total N 

6.13 

5.97 

6.62 

Albuminoid N 

5.89 

5.77 

6.23 

Albuminoids 

36.81 

36.06 

38.94 

Albuminoid ratio 

1.68 

1.79 

K. D. 

1.45 

Jacob 


Analytical constants of peanut butter. Helen L. 
Wikoff, Maribodine Busey and A. M. Kaplan. Jnd, 
Eng, Chem, 26, 291-2(1934) .—The exptl. procedure is 
described. Analsrtical data are given, based on examn. 
of 10 samples purchased on the market. The moisture 
varied from 0.87 to Z,7%, with an av. of 1.74. A^ 
varied from 1.91 to 3.18%, av. 2.37 (dry basis) ; chlorides 
from 1.08 to 8.45%, av. 1.60 (dry meal basis); oil from 
39.45 to 62.34%, av. 46.70 (dry basis); n from 1.4540 to 
J.4749, av. 1.4676; crude fiber from 2.67 to 4.31%, av. 
3.34 (meals); protein from 54.64 to 62.45%, av. ^.65 
(dry meals), which is equiv. to 30 j 66% on the basb of 
the whole butter; reducing sugars are absent before 
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hiMir olfiti. Stetdi* cfiUtilaic uid oentOMnt ipbm thA 
IMtowodbiurlte foiitid In the fat-fiee meel. P. 1^^ D« 
Se^ort ol tte blodiMiiiit for 1932. D, I. Beans. Tm 


Research last, Ceylon, BnU. 10, 40- 
wUHmini o/ Usa improves the color and 


Beans. Tea 
1038} .--Bbir 
ength of the 


aq. infunons but decreases the pungency, quality and 
flavor. In general characteristics, teas withered in 4.5 
hra. compare favorably with those withered in 15 hrs., 
whereas withering in 40 hrs. Is detrimental. The deipree 
of wither, as measured by the moisture content of the 
leaves, has little effect on the pungency of the made teas; 
harder wither gives more color, strength, quality and 
flavor. K. D. Jacob 

Fermentation of hay for dairy larma. Tiemann and 
Rehm. Dewt, Landw, Presse 50, 319(1933). — ^Freshly 
cut hay was covered with 30 cm. of soil and allowed to 
ferment at 55-65^. Samples of the top layer, a layer 
25-30 cm. deep and the bottom layer, were analyzed for 
AcOH, butyric acid, acetates, butyrates, lactic acid, 
NHi, dry wt., ash, org. matter and crude protein. After 
4 months, the top layer had rotted and was unfit for cows. 
The top and bottom layers had the highest content of 
butyric add, 0.27 and 0.30%, while the middle layer 
had the highest content of lactic add, 0.00%. Similar 
results were obtained after 6 and 14 months. The total 
wt . of the fermented material was about 40 % of the original 
wt. K. C. Beeson 

Bffoct of maturity on the nutritive value of Maxkton 
oat hay. J. Sotola. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta., 4Hd Annual 
Rtpi. (Bull. 275) 22(1932). — On a 10% moisture basis 
the protdn percentai^s of 9.3, 9.2 and 9.18 were ob- 
tained for the milk, d^gh and ripe stages, resp. Similariy 
the fiber percentages were 28.32, 24.41 and 24.12. The 
decrease is attributed to the increasing amts, of carbo- 
hydrates accumulating in the heads. Ca:P ratios of 1.13: 
1, I^IS:! and 1.72:1 were detd. for the milk, medium 
dough and ripe stages, resp. In the milk stage Markton 
oat hay contained 6.88% digestible protein and 60.15% 
total digestible nutrients. At the dough stw the hay 
contained 5.8% digestible protein and 47.69% total di- 
gestible nutrients. The hay from the ripe plants exceeded 
all others witii a content of 0.4% protein and 54.60% 
total digestible nutrients. C. R. Fdlers 

Cattle poisonliig by the feeding of rape cake. C. 
Ku£era. Intern, landw. RundseH. 37, 915(1931). — ^In 
samples of rape cake having toxic action on cattle the 
mustard-oil content was low, but probably there was a 
deficiency of myrosin. Data are given riiuwing the amts, 
of mustard oil developed by rations contg. rape cake and 
varbus msrrosin-contg. feeds. B. C. A. 

Removing Bordeaux spray from oranges (Benton, 
Powell) 15. Elec, water heater for use with refractomeler 
[for tests on butter] (Lorenzda) 1. Allergic reactions to 
foods and their avddance (Gutmann) IIG. Influence of 
the nutrition of the plants on the sensitiveness of potato 
tubers to storage parasites (Fchmi) 15. Occurrence of 
cyanogenetic glucosides in Nelson pasture plants (Rigg, 
et al.) IID. Resorption of CaS04 in the digestive tract 
[fodder preservation] (Virtanen, Tikka) IIF. Liver exts. 
(Blit. pat. 400,979) 17. 

Herzberg, Gustav: Der Nahrungsmittclchemiker und 
seine Tfitigkeit. 5lh ed. Stuttgart: Dieck-Verlag 
PrauQckh. 76 pp. M. 1.60; cloth, M. 2.25. 

TUgner, Damazy J.: Die Praxis des Trocknens. Obst, 
Nfisse, Gmfise, Pilze, Eier. Nacfa neuesten Brfahrungen. 
Brunswick: Soger & Hempel. 120 pp. M. 5.60. 

Vdde, Albert van de: Vade mecum voor diemiach 
en bacteriologisch Onderzoek van Lebenamiddrien. Ant- 
werp: De Nederlandsche Boekfaandel. 108 pp. F. 80. 

Use of rehithrdly weler-ieBistant oelluloae deilvittfea 
In foods. Camille Dreyfus. U. S. 1,948,374, Jan. 16. 
In fanning foods intended to promote peristaltic aetkm, 
cellulose derivs. such as cdlufose acetate, etc., are in- 
corporated with foods sttdi as oatmeal, farina or other 
cer^ foods. 


’ jsar* 

28,4033. An eddn. to Swtd. 76,070 (C. A. zTSm) 

Bcead. Georg Punicker. Qer. 500,M, l>ee. 89, ym 
(Cl. 2c. 2.02}. Compos, to be added to oomptise 
liquid malt ext., sol. stardi, augar sirup and malt im a 
S(bcific oompns. are described. The compos, can 
marketed in cast pieces. 

^ Granular calcium phoq^te. Wm. H. Knox, Jr. h,, 
^ Victor Chemical Works). U. S. 1,943,919, Jan. 16. a 
product which is suitable for use in bakhig powder (om. 
prises mono-Ca phosphate toother with 1 m than o 
Fe phosphate, less than 0.2% MgO and 1-2% alVih 
metal oxide, and may be prepd. by use of H1PO4 obtanud 
by the volatilization process. 

Appixatus for determining the fat contant of nuik 
(products) . Aktiebolaget Separator. Brit. 400,170, t u t 
3 9, 1083. 

Milk concentrate. Pomosin-Werke G. m. b. H. (;(• 
690,475, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 53e. 5). Addn. to 
(C. A. 26, 5168). Skim milk is treated with a IkiuiU 
pectin ext. and the mixt. is allowed to stand. 

Milk and cream. Bengt A. Clemmedson and Ui>1el 
V. Abrahamsson. Fr. 756,135, Dec. 6, 1933. Milk Jid 
cream are improved ^ heating them dowly from 10' ui 
lower to 40^^ during 20-30 min., and ooc^ng slowly 
^ to 2-3^, repeating the process and then maintaining at 
2-8" for some time 

Increasing the viacosity of cream. Ture V. Beicniau 
and llilding A. Svedbeig. U. S. 1,*944,541, Jan 2\ 
Cream of r^tively high fat coatenl such as that u&lO lor 
maldng whipped cream is subjected to repeated coohug 
(suitably to about 5") and lUleniate heatifig to above 
room temp, but without again fluidizing the vaX Mihdiiied 

5 by the cooling. 

Preserving fish, etc. Frank Hey wood and Iniiuiidi 
Chemical Industries L^d. Brit. 400,658, Oct. 30, l^tti 
Fish, etc., are preserved in a mixed atm. of air and COj 
in a heat-insulated chambet coeded by the evapn. of solid 
COi. App. is described. 

Preserring meat, etc. Jack Brookb, Thomas Moiaii, 
Edgar C. Smith and Ronald G. Tomkins. Brit. 400,1<)7, 
Oct. 19, 1933 Meat (products) and other animal ma- 

6 terials are preserved in an atm. contg. a proportion of o 
to N as great as or greater than that of air and a pro- 
portion of COi gener^y within 4-40% and never grvatir 
than the O present. App. is described. 

Preservative for roots and fruit. 1. E. O. Larsson and 
E. A. Grb^und. (C. G. Pettersson, inventor), bwed 
76,298, Jan. 17, 1933. An addn. to Swed. 70,515. Tu 
a mixt. of 75-90% of slaked lime and 10-25% of caibon 
. is added sublimed S, suitably in an amt. of 1 2.5% of tin 
total mixt. 

'Pronsporting perishable products. Imperial Chcmnal 
Industries Ud. Fr. 756,085,* Dec. 4, 19*33. The gis 
liberated by evapn. from solid COi is led into the rcfrigcrat 
ing chamb^ (contft. fish, fruit, etc.) by an injector which 
thus causes a simultaneous entry of air. The propintiou 
of COi to air is regulated by a valve to the mixt. best lab 
culated to preserve the products. 

8 Apparatus for quick freezing of foods such as fruits, 
vegetables snd meats. Harold V. Atwdl (to Siaadaid 
m Co. of Ind.). U. S. I,944,a57, Jan. 23. Vaiiuib 
structural and operative details are described suitabU foi 
use with reflrigmmt such as propane under such pressute 
that it boils at — 210® to —85®. 

Wax emulsim soitaMe lor boating food products such as 
fruits and vegetables. Walter A. Bridgimian and John 
A. Schade (to Wilbur White Chemical Co.). U. vS. [r 
^ 943,468, Jan. 16. A lustrous waxy coating is fonutd uv 
passing a natural food product thixnqdiL an emidsmtu 
oompn. consisting essentiwy of carnauba wax 
emnlidhring agent such as triethanolamine soat) 1 4 
rerinous ag Pontianak gum or rosin 2-0 A 

nd inter (conatitutiiiff the remeinder of the cotnpa ), 
the beOu at • taupTS 20* heviat e eurfeoe tension 

fran eboot 45 dnae to dboitt 88 diteee per cm.« the eswM 

netcftal bchig uwn drained and tbied. 
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CoOMOdtMU llmodor Orctlie. Oar« 8884^. Nov. 
2M988(a.W.5). 8eeBiit.866^(C.it.27,1994). 

Pood pfodnel fmn pfauMunlo wooto. Bruno Pilorz 
(toCdtf. ItekliigCoip.). U. S. 1,844,266, Jan. 23. A 
shredded mate fh»n the oofee and outer cuttings of pine- 
apideiie mixed with an imiiure BUfar aoln. while the mois- 
ture content of the pineapple waste is above 60%, and the 
mixt. 18 then dried to a moisture content of 5*16%. The 
preduct is suhable for use as a stock or chicken feed. 

Fodder. Ulridi Luctkens. Oer. 600,087, Dec. 22, 
1^)33 (Cl. 63c. d.04) . Animal organs inducfog essentially 


organs coimnmiteattof with the Uver or the gall bladder, 
or s ecre t ions or e x eeroo n s of such organs, are dried, pref- 
erably w uum at atm. temp., and added to fodder for 
milk-yielding animals. Appropriate substances may be 
added to improve the taste. 

Preserving green fodder. I. G. Parbenind. A.-O. 
(Friedrich A. Henglein and Friedrich W. Stauf, in- 
ventors). Ger. 688,902, Nov. 30, 1083 (O. 63g. 6.01). 
Green fodder is preserved without the aid of O by the 
employment of solid substances giving off COi, s. g., 
CaCOf. 


15— GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


HAEl^AN S. MimCR 

Upturn in 1933 foreim trade in ^emlcals. Otto Wilson. 3 posed to 7 - otid d-radiations. The av. 7 -ray exposure 
]nil. Eng. Chm. 26, 361*6(10^). G. G. was equiv. to that produced by about 1 mg. of Ra 50 cm. 

Accurate methods of dete rmining the number and size from the worker. Tliere was no evidence of harmful 

frequenqr ^ dusta. H. L. Green. J. Ind, effects such as skin necrosis from radiations from sources 

Hyg. 16,^ 20-30(1084). — Constructional details of a outside the Ixidy. Ka accumulation in the body was 

^edifnenttUion^cell are given for sampling dust-laden air. assoed. with the length of Ra exposure, the greatest amt. 

The dust is a^wed to settle on microscope dides frm found being 1 1 .3 7 . X-rasrs of the alveolar regions showed 

which the particle counts are made. The no. count, which bone changes iti some workers, notably focal atrophy 

1 ^. most suitable for conens. not less than 1000 particles/cc., (osteopon>siH or bone rarefraction) . The relation of these 

wd*; checked by an ultramicrosoope. ^ze frequencies arc 4 bone changes to increasing deposits of Ha in the body is 

(Sid. by means of a special ocular graticule, covering the unmistakable. With the abolition of the practice of 

laiige down to 0.2 m diam. Ekrors and limitations of the pointing the brush in the mouth, prevention of Ra poison- 

met ho^ are disdused and typical data from an actual dust ing depends primarily on extreme cleanliness in the factory, 

aiuilsrsis are cited. L. W. Elder thorough cleanliness of the workers and adequate veoti- 

Ths employment of conunerdal ffltntlon and decan- lation, both general and local. Twenty-eight spedfic sug- 

tation meuioas. H. Tiedcmann. Chem. Fabrik 1934, gestions are included for minimizing the hazard of Ra dial 

41 4.-;-A general discussion of vacuum and pressure painting. II. Occupational envirenment. J. J, Bloom- 

tiltiiition, percolatSon and decantation. J. H. Moore field and Fred L. Knowles, 308-82.— *1^0 oocupa- 

Rectification of liquid air. C. Boe. Teknisk UkeMad ^ tional environment of Radial painters is discuased under the 
80, 284*8(1033).— A review, phlefly theoretical, with headings : history of Ra painting processes, occupational an- 
giaphs, equations and 1 illustration. C. A. Robak alysis, sanitary survey, the detn. of the amt. of atm. and 

The fractional degassing of hot and cold waters In the settled radioactive dust in the air of workrooms, the degree 
Claude-Boucherot process. P. Chambadal. Compt, of exposure to 7 - and ^-rays at the working places, to- 
Ttnd. 197, 826*7(1033); cf. C. A, 26, 4111. — It is sug- gether with the amt. of Kn in the air of these places, 
ecsted that the gas be extd. in several fractions. Fifty-six air samples (60*200 cu. ft . In vol.) were colleeted 

J. B. Austin with the paper thimble (C. A, 17, Ki31) as the oc^ecting 
The temperature distribution of a gas flowing through ^ medium, at positions wUch made them representative of 
a furnace. K. F. Hcrzfeld. Pkysics 4, 362*6(1083). — the air breathed by the workers or of the general work- 
Ilie temp, coeff. of a chem. reaction in a gas flowing room conditions. The thimbles were iguib^ and the re- 
tliiuugh a tubular furnace at low pressure is studied theo- suiting ash analyzed by fusion with i&SOi (C\ A. 12, 
Ktically. If the flow is stream-line, and* the pressure 1942). 11ie av. exposure for Ra dial and hand painters 
(hop through the tube is less than 0.003 mm. of Hg per was 26.1 X 10"^** g. of Ra per 10 cu. m. of air. The 
( 111 . length, temp, equil. is reached throughout the gas. general air of the rooms contained 9.8 X 10“*^ g. For 
It the pressure drop is about 10 times as great, only a thin Ka dasting 5 samples gave an av. of 169.3 X 10"*^* g. 
lcL\i 7 close to the wall reaches temp, equil. Even under per 10 cu. m. of air, the lowest being 45.3 X 10*^^ g. 
thtsc conditions the measured temp, coeff. of reaction 7 The av. exposure for Ra transfer press opemtors was 
\(I(K*ityisnotaffectedby the thickness of this hot la Jer. 34.0 X g. In general the lower levels of Ra dust 

« Channing Wilson ccmcn. were assoed. with t>ettcr ventilation, less crowding. 

Iodized carbon as protector ag|dn 8 t mercoiy-vapor stricter supervision, the use of small amts, of paint and 
poisoninf^ Alfred Stodc. Anf>ew. Cksm. 47, 64(1034). — the avoidwee of handling of dry paint. Electroscopic 
lo(ii/.cd C is an activated C impreraated with I. The detn. of the amt. of 7 - and /^-radiations and of Rn at the 
iiKist favorable amt. of I is about 6 %. The C either can working places showed the av. for all y-wy readings 
Ik* used in gas masks or can be sprinlded directly upon open iu the dial painting rooms was equiv. to the disdmrge 
Ritds or in cracks contaminated with Hg. Expts. are re- g produced by about 1200 7 of Ra 60 cm. from the instru- 
iMiited which demonstrate the great effectiveness of this ment. For readings the av. was equiv. to about 
pupil. Karl Kammermesrer 2100 7 of Ra. The Rn readings gave an av. of 61 curies 

Carbon tetncfaloride poisoning in coonectioii with diy X lO”* per 10 cu. m. of air, about 2000 times the content 
shampooing and dry cleaning, inth a survey of the use of normal outdoor air. E. G. Meiter 

ani action of the substance. Knud O. M011er. /. Ind. Health aspects of radium dial painting. HI. Mat- 
lIvR. 15, 418-32(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 2740.-^ cases surements of radioactivity in workers. James B. Ives, Fred 

(lu* described, and 43 r^eienoes are reviewed. W. D.L. L. Knowles and RdloH. Britten. J.lnd.Hyg.lS, 433*46 
Health aspects of imdiiim dill painting. I. Scope and (1033); cf. preceding abstr. — To measure y-rays, the 
findings. Louis Schwartz, Fred L. IDiowles, Rmlo H. 9 rate of ^scharge of a Wulf bifilar electroscope was mea- 
Untten and Lewis R. Thompson. J. Ind. Hyg. 15, sured, the probable error being 03 7- For Rn and Tn, 
•U]i 2 7(1938).— The study was condueted in 7 factories expired air in a Douglas bag was placed near an dectro- 
atid indu<m the examn. of 14 men and 228 women, scope, and the movements were measured. Standardi- 
Thc* dust hi the general air of the trorkroom was radio- zation curves were made, the half-life period of thoron 
active (an av. of 0.8 X g. per 10 eu. m. of air), being 643 see. Results detns. made upon Ra WNrkers 
^hiie in the vicinity of dial painters the radioactive con- arejpven. W. D. Langley 

tnit of the aerial dust was 2*3 times greater and near The b^vtor of gases and lOMtas in hoflidlin Sivifal 
it was many tlmna aa Ugh. Workm were ex- atoflai ]ii|h« D. Dasad. GasmnriH 6 , 10-12(1084),— 
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In oonaeqitinnoe of chronic gas poisoning which oocnmd 
in a 4«atory lab. building in rooms far distant from t^ 
source of the gas an investigation was made of the distri- 
bution of gases in this building. Currents were followed 
by means of P smoke produced by burning white P. 
Results riiowed unexpectedly wide distribution. For ex- 
amploy when 2 ventilating shafts serving different sections 
of the building emptied into a .single discharge shaft with 
an exhaust fan at its exit end and when the rooms served 
by one of the ventilating shafts were dosed, smoke dis- 
charging from the other shaft hacked down into the dosed 
rooms. The temp, giadi^t in a room greatly affected 
the distribution of smoke it\it.^ ITie article is of interest 
in connection with the designing of buildings in which 
toxic gases will tie used. A. L. Kibler 

A new filter and ventilator for dosed gae-protected 
rooms. E. Smolczyk. Gasmaske 6, 16-17(1934).— The 
ventilator is hand-oficrated and is intended to protect 
small, dosed rooms from poison gases, primarily chem. 
warfare gases. A. L. Kibler 

Carbon monoxide and gas protection. Fritz Bangerl. 
Draeger-HcjU No. 169, 2416-18(1933).— The rea.SQns 
that CO is not suitable as a war gas arc stated. The 
question of protection against CO is also discussed and 
the proper Drager gas mask is indicated. A. L. R. 

The gas mask in the service of the worker. (The gas 
mask in industry.) Erich Neitzd. Gasmaske 6, 1 9 
(1934).— Accidents arc described which occurred in in- 
dustrial phiiits in Germany during the year 1932 and which 
could have been prevented by the u.se of gas masks. There 
were only 60 fatalities as compared to 249 for the year 
1931 (d. C. A, 26, 1118^). Among the causes of the ac- 
ddents described were Ph, P, Hg, As, Mn, aromatic 
oompds., CS2. HsS, CO, dusts, nitrous gases, halogens, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, chromic acid, NI1|. 

A. L. Kibler 

Comparative life, fire and explosion hazards of common 
re^erants. A. H. Nuckolls, et al. Underwriter's Labs., 
Mssmlaneous Ilawrds No. 2375, 118 pp.(1933). Ma- 
terials investigated were NHi, C9H1, CiH*, C4H10, MeCl, 
MeBr, CjIUO,, EtCl, EtBr, CHCU, CCU, C,HiCl„ 
COCb* C^F, CCbFj, CfChF4 and, for comparison, gaso- 
line and illuminating gas. Toxidty was detd. with conens. 
of 0.5-1 .0% and 2-2.5% by vol. (with higher concus. in 
some cases), by exposing guinea pigs for periods of 5 tniu. 
to 2 hrs. Addnl. toxicity tests were made to dct. the 
effect of deoompn. of the gas mixts. by heat from gas and 
oil flames and elec, healing units, and analyses were maile 
of the products of dccompn. Investigation of fire and ex- 
plosion hazards included detns. of ignition temp., limits 
of flamniability or cxplosibility, explosion pressure-time 
tests, and speed of flame prop^alion tests. CClsFs and 
C^ClfF4 are practically nontoxic but yield toxic and ir- 
ritating decompn. products in the presence of flame or 
very hot surfaces. Both of these compds. are noncom- 
bustible and noncxplosive. The app. used and results of 
tests arc described in detail and the data obtained aic 
talnilated. C. G. Storm 


of different types differences nunr be evident in the n . 
lation of penetrative power to life. The influetice of dN 
elec, loss on life is negligible and the values of powM 
factor during life tests appear to have no relation to hf. 
Numerous curves are shown. W. H. Boynton 

Soms mechanical and ffiennal oroportfes of electricdl 
Inaulators. Rubbezoid, fiber and comically prepared 
inanlators. Ulrich Retzow. Z. feck, Phystk 14 , 551 t 
(1933). — Existing values for the sp. gr., tensile strength 
bending sln‘ngth, impact strength, hardness, thermal ix' 
pansion, sp. heat and thermal coud. of a no. of insulaloi , 
are collected and reviewed. J. B. Austin 

Utilization of sewage-sludge gas for refrigeratmn 
(Griffin) 14 . Elec, insulating material (Swed. 77,50 1) 20 

Bustinza Lachiondo, Florencio: Industrius dc la qm 
mica organica, cuyas materias primas son de origen vegi 1 d 
e industrias biologicas. Madnd: J. Sanchez de CkuiM 
115 pp. 

FUippi, 111^880: Ce que serait la guerre de dein.un 
Adrienne, chimique, bacldriologique. Par^; La juuu 
rdtmblique. 56 pp. F. 2. 

Gibrin, and Simon, Louis: Album national I'anti-ga/ 
Std ed. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle & Cie. 85 pp. 

Gurgo, Maria: Chimica merccologica. Turin A 
Viretto. 68 pp. 

Hampel, Josef: OIxt vergleichcnde Schwcfeldioxxd- 
iMistimmungen in der Atmospbarc und hr den ajtmosphau 
si'hcn Niederschlngen und ihre Verwertuug zur Bt lu-teiliiug 
von Vegetations-Schaden. Munich; Schiller- Akadeiiiu 
72 pp. M. 2.80; bound, M. 4. \ 

uesewetter, Robert: Gaskrieg und Luft&cmitz. Hij 
VIIT. Erlauterungcn und Anweisungen fui icycniiriiin 
Leipzig: Reinhold Verlag. 196 pp. M. 2.10. 

Maass, A. Th.; Biologie und Toxikologie der clnmi 
seben Kampfmittel. Gdsc, Dampfe und Zerstaubutii'i u 
Berlin: Junk. 66 pp. M. 8. 

Ruff, Otto, and Fessler, Julius: Gasschiitz-Gasliillt 
gegen Giftgase. Merkbuchlein fur Nothclfer Ins /um 
Eingreifen des Arztes. 2nd cd. Leipzig: hruhlKh i)l 
pp. M. 0.60. 

Sdiilor, Herman: Leitfaden der techmschen llyguiK 
(Unfoll- und KrankhcitsvfThulung) im mcdiziuisGit n 
Betrieb. Leipzig: O. Thieme. 212 pp. M. 4 20 

Smolczyk, Eduard: I.chrlafelu fur Gasschuty (Oast, 
Rauch und N^bcl, Staub). Bcrlm: Eggcbrecht. 41 pp 
M. 4. 

Les ftablisscmcnts induslricls et Ics funiccs poussicn 
ct gaz. Paris: L'usine. 08 pp. F. 5. 

Regcln fur die Durchflussmessung mit gcnonntcii Diism 
und Blenden. Issued by "Strbraungsmcsscrausschus il« 
Vcrehies Deutscher Ingenieure." 2nd ed. ncilm \ 
D. I.-Verlag. 20 pp. f 

Les toxiques de guerre. Brussels: J. dc Vxoigh 
pp. 


The effect of oil pressure on insulation atrength. John 
A. Scott. Elec, Eng, 53, 308-9(1934). — ^At power fre- 
(lucncies and under long-time application of voltage there 
is a considerable increase in endurance strength of oil- 
treated insulation at pressures of several aims. Under 
impulse stresses, however, practically no benefit results 
from increased pressures. The effect of pressure on dielcc. 
strength is^ greater the longiM* the time of voltage appli- 
cation, being negligible tor the impulse voltage tests 
of only a few microseconds' duration and a max. for the 
long-time endurance test. W. H. Boynton 

The life of impregnated paper. J. B. Whitehead. 
EUf, Eng. 53, 244r^Hl^);^. C.A. 27, 1677.-A 
senes of occeferated life tests on 14 different oils as used 
for the impreguation of one grade of cable insulating paper 
ribed. Complete absence of gaseous ionization was 


Separating gases or vapors. Edoardo Mazza. hr V5i), 
239, Dec. 6, 1933. An app. is described for sepg 
I or vapors by the concomitant actions of centrifugal inm 
gravity and expansion force. 

Acid gases from gaseous mixtures. Julius A. Biadih Id 
and Albert Smola. Fr. 751,641, Sept. 5, 1933. vVt 
Austrian 135,t/47 (C. A. 28, 841*). 

Wet purification of gases. L. Dcbrier. Belg. 394 , mh, 
April 29, 1933. Mech features. , , 

Gas scnibbkig. Harvey R. Fife ( to Carbide and Cfli |>o» 
Chemicals Corp.). U. S., 1*944,1^, Jan. 16. Aq. M>lns 
used in treating gas such as those contg. on amine diid 
which tend to foam, ore brought into contact with 
vated C, to remove fosm-fonning substances. 

Controlling tho hfdrog&a*Um eoaceiitratlon of flowing 
solottoiia! Harold S. Martin sad Thomas A. Jaiincv 


under stress and the cspilliuy 
— I a definite type the life of the 
power, while with 


and ndM with the sola, a Pn-coatroUing ogciii, and a 
portico of tlw iolii. is aubasquent^ rimioved and cfintmii- 
ottofy mixed with oa hMema$ agent giving by odor an 
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mdicAtkn cf the fa. A Thotodeetrie «dl md dec. 
Htcuii serve to control the addn. of the ^-contndling 
auriit in siccord with the ccdor of the test portion treated 
»]th the indicator. 

Tieating C<ms with liqiilds» ete. Industrikcmiska 
Akiietxdaget. Brit. 400,592, Oct. 16, 1033. In processes 
(,f evapn., satn,, gas-washing, etc., in which a gas is 
through a perforated plate immersed in a liquid to 
fotin a layer of foam on the liquid, the conditions are such 
tluii the foam layer is composed of uniform-sized bubbles 
t)t iMilyhedral form uniformly distributed througjiout the 
l.ivt‘r. Such layer is formed by adjusting the velocity, 
f. of the gas through plate, the smallest dimension, 
of the plate apertures and the kinematic viscosity, 
1 , of the gas so that vD/ V < 3500. 

Vreat^ solids with jntses. F. M. Wiberg. Swe<l. 
7(),.t03, Feb. 28, 1933. TCe gases are conduettri through 
j number of vessels contg. the material, which are coii- 
iiiitcd in scries and preferably mounted upon a string t>f 
2 on each car. The containers of each couple are 
(niuiected beneath with each other and at the top with 
tliL containers of the neighboring couples, the gas passing 
thiough the nAterial in downward direction in one con- 
and upward direction in the next one. 

Drying granular materials. Aktiebolaget Svenska 
1 Kiktfabrikcn. (H. Edholm, inventor). Swed. 77,841, 
jtilv 18, 1933. Granular materials, particularly grain, 
iri iieated with drying air during the passage downward 
through a silo, the passage being divided into a number of 
(irMug and resting stages. Mech. features. 

Separating solids from solutionB by vacuum cooling 
in stages. Karl Kbner (to American Lurgi Corp.) . U. S. 
1 , Mil, 548, Jan. 23. Various details are described of an 
ivipcirator and condenser system, suitable for treating 
solus such as those of mixed salts. 

Increasing the efficiency of centrifugal separation. 
\ktu*bolagct Separator (E. A. Fotiiberg, inventor) . Swed. 
7(),MH4, April 19, 1933. By heat treatment and (or) by 
uldn of suitable substances the particles in suspension 
aic made to agglomerate into courser particles and (or) 
to loin with small particles of a sp. gr. differing from that 
of the liquid in the same direction as the suspension. 

Crystallization. Louis Prime. Fr. 756,006, Dec. 4, 
Larger crystals, «. g., of (NH 4 ) 9 S 04 , are obtained 
in saturators by taking up the crystals from the lower part 
ot the upp. and causing them to redescend with a gyratory 
iiiov4.nicnt imparted to the liquid. ^ 

Aqueous emulsions. Th. Oohlschniidt A.-G. Gcr. 
.W.iori, Dec. 27, 1933 (Q. 23c. 2). Addn. to 551,403 
iC A, 26, 4392), and 582,100 (C. A, 27, 5124). The 
isii rs used as emulsifying agents in the processes of Gcr. 
.Vi 1, 103 and 582,106 are replaced by corresponding esters 
of li\droxy or iinsatd. higher aliphatic acids or their «sub- 
stitMtion products, mixed with 5-12%, calcd. on the ester, 
of .1 saponaceous sulYStoncc. Examples are given. 

Atmospheric mercury vapor. Deutsche Gasgluhlich- 
Awn-G. m. b. H. Gcr..588.531, Nov. 20, 1933 (Cl, 30f . 
oHl) A mass for removing Hg vapor in the atm. of 
uini. laboratories, etc., to prevent poisoning the al- 
ii mlaiits, consists of active C, SiOs or metal gels, iniprcg- 
iiaifcl with halogen. 

Apparatus and method of operation for producing com- 
pressed gas such as oxygen, nitrogen or methane from 
liquefied gas. Christian W. P. Heylandt (to Fluga A.- 
L ) U. S. reissue 19,054, Jan. 16. A reissue of original 
Pav 1^.,. \,H\2,9r)4 (C. A. 25. 5058). 


1 Absorption fifrigefatfau; OPpaimtus. Platen-Munters 
Refrigerating ^stem A.-B. (A. H. Fredholm, inventor). 
Swed, 77,509, June 13, 1933. The cooling medium is 
NH| and the absorption medium is watcr-fice LiNOi. 

Apparatus for limiidaction and uae of solid carbon di- 
oxide. Justus C. Gooamann (to American Dryicc Corp.). 
U. S. 1,943,820, Jan. 16. Structural and otieralivc de- 
tails. 

o Dielectric material, Frank M. Clark (to General 
Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,944,730, Jan. A material suit- 
able for use alone or with paper, cloth, etc., comprises 
mainly chlorinated benzene, has a .solidification temp, at 
lewt as low as 5®, a sp. gr. of about 1.43-1.48 and con- 
tains sufficient Cl to yielil only substantially non-lnflain- 
mable gas when electrically or thermally decompd. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 62**«. 

Insulating material. Theo Uraiisi'hek. Fr. 756,220, 
3 Dec. 6, 1933. A porous insulating construction and re- 
fractory material is made by mixing org. fibrous material 
3, asbestos flour, Al»Oi, etc., 5-7.5, and NasSiOi of 36-8® 
Baumd 6-7.5 parts, pressing and drying. 

Electric insulating material. Linw<^ T. Richardson 
(to Cutler-IIammer Inc.). U. S. 1,944,404, Jan. 23. 
Various details are described of prepg. a cold-moldable 
insulating material by niixitig a fibrous material such as 
ast^stos with an org. binder such as a pitch or synthetic 
^ resin mix!., extruding the mixt. as a continuous strip, 
dividing the strip into blanks and cold-molding the latter. 
App. is described. 

Testing electrical insulating material. Ellery B. Paine, 
Joseph Tykocinski-Tykocincr and Hugh A. Brown (to 
Board of Trustees, Univ. of 111.). U. S. 1,943,301, Jan. 
16. There is impressed on the insulation a potential below 
the breakdown potential of the insulation but .sufficient 

5 to cause insulation inhomogeneities to set up disturbance 
currents, and such currents arc measured. U. 8. 1,043,- 
302 relates to various elec, details of testing cable insulation 
or the like. 

Electrical insulation. Abraham Kronstein (to Electra- 
Lackwerkc G. m. b. H. System Kronstein). U. 8. l,- 
0>i4,562, Jan. 23. Thin, fibcricss, un.saponifiablc sheets 
of viscose-like solid regcniTated cellulose are provided 
with a coating of solidified linseed oil oxidation products. 

6 Coloring and coating insulated wire. Neil C. Laniont 
(to National Electric Products Corp.). U. S. 1,944,823, 
Jan. 23. Various details of app. and operation are de- 
scribed for applying coloring matter and waxlike material 
to insulated wire. 

Costing cables with materials such as mica and stearin 
pitch. Wm. W. Church and Wm. C. Robinson (to 
National Klee. Products Corp.). U. 8. 1,1M4,H22, Jan. 
- 23. Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Apparatus and method for impregnate electric cables, 
etc., with resin, etc. N. V. Machincriccn-en Apparaten 
Pabrieken. Brit. 400,446, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Cables. Johnson & Phillips Ltd., Albert P. Pyne and 
Tom B. Parker. Brit. 400,235, Oct 17, 1933. A cable is 
protected against fire and vermin by a layer of fibrous 
material impregnated with a non-inflammable chlorinated, 
preferably a polychlorinated, CigH», which on application 
8 of heat generates a combustion-resisting gas. 

Preventing corrosion of lead sheathiiig on electric 
cables. Henri Bcnit (to Compagnie g6n4rale d ’61ectricit4) . 
U. 8. 1,944,778, Jan. 23. 8 is inco^rated in a protective 
covering such as pitch or tar whk± is applied over the 
Pb sheathing to form a protective film of Pb sulfide. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 736*. 
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Propess in American wntar mpplj and nnriltotin 
pnetieeB during IMS. H. B. JorawB. Water Works 
Md Sewenfsa, 1-6(1034). . G. H. Vonnf 

BuiorioaTaianiiBa^ at watat ia 
>tKh. pjbimi. ZeirinaiMe 78, 1«-I6(t982).— An d- 


lustmted paper on the occurrence of SfoagfUa laeuOris 
L. askiHomatoeoeeas^aebtUsFUiium in the er^jmkm 
of L^rndg. W. O. B. 

BvfSEMogle aad kidiogiapUe InmllnMoBa two 
pcMwntaca. Weimana Rdnhold. BWa». Ctalr, SeSksfle 
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81, «7>478(im8).— A aBaU pvt of tUi la pwtU rt loi i 
^Uieiifiet the periodic malysis of the water camplee for 
altcateOt NHi, phiraphates and Pe. C. Bumll 

Bawminatton of a epriiig water and appOcathme of 
thefmodfBiiiilc theeriee to real eotutkiiia. Ohuieppc 
Brafagnolo and B. Maria Fregnani. Ann. eMm. appUaUa 
2S, 546-56(1933).— The ^pnng water in the Vigaratio 
Mainarda region has been analyzed and its propertiea 
have been compared with values calcd. aooordiog to 
thermodynamic theory. The water contains Na, K., Ca, 
Mg» NHip Pe, HCl, (X)k, SiOi, org. matter. The f. p. 
of this water was calcd. as —-0.162^ (measured — 0.16f). 

A. W. Contieri 

Simple water analyeia. H. G. Smith. Can. Mining J. 
55, 14 17(1934) . — Simple routine water tests are described 
that arc sufficiently accurate to ensure correct softening 
of water for all purposes. W. H. Boynton 

Kephelometry. I Analysis of potable waters. Luigi 
Belladen, Ugo Scazzola and Renato Scazzola. Ann 
chim. appUaUa 23, 509-16(1033). — ^Nephelometric meth* 
uds have been applied to the detn. of sulfate, Gl, Ca and 
Mg in potable waters. Cl is readily detd. to 1 part/10 
minion with proper illumination. Addn. of glycerol does 
not help any in sulfate detn., the low limit bmng about 
7 parts/million. Ca is detd. according to Rons and 
Kidman (C. A. 17, 3351) by using Na sulforicinate as 
precipitant. The Ca and Mg are then detd. according to 
Pei^ and Pavelka (C. A. 19, 707) with K 4 Fe(CN)« and 
NH 4 CI, the Boln. for comparison contg. the same amt. of 
Ca as found above. The Mg is then detd. by 
difference. A. W. Contieri 

Flow diagrams for the d&emical treatment and ffitratloii 
of water. John R. Baylis. Water Works and Sewerage 
81, 65-8(1034). — A general discussion of the theory and 
practice of chem. treatment of water. Several typical 
flow diagrams showing points of application of the vanous 
chemicals in standard use are induded. G. H Young 
Wayside water treatment on the Lehi|^ Valley Railroad. 
J. V. Cardillo. Water Works and Sewerage 81, 11-14 
U934). — ^The treatment of railroad water supplies by 
automatic proportioning pumps feeding Na aluminate has 
resulted in decreased boiler maintenance and operating 
costs. G. H. Young 

Methods and value of water treatment wiffi respect to 
esthnatfaig and summarizing possible savings effected. 
R. E. Coughlan, et al. Am. By. Eng. Assoe. 35, BnU. 
362, 624-5(1933). — ^Material reduction has been made In 
boiler repairs, and periods between boiler washings have 
bemi extended. R. C. Bardwell 

Recorda show value of water treatment. B. L. E. 
Zahm. By. Age 95, 760(1933). — ^The Missouri, Kansas 
and Tcaas Railroad has 72 water-treating plants, all of 
continuous typt using lime, soda ash and Na aluminate. 
Water treatment has greatly increased locomotive mile^ 
between shoppings and has practically eliminated engine 
failures due to water conditions. R. C. Bardwell 
Large water-treating plant embodies new features. R. 
E. O^ghlan. By. Eng. Maintenance 29, 418-20(1933) . — 
llie Chicago and Northwestern Railroad recently pl^d 
a 2.5 million gal. ptf day water-treating plant in service at 
Clinton, la. Mississippi River water is used. Incrusting 
solids vary from 7.14 to 11.00 gr. per gal. and suspended 
seflids from 19.68 to 624.27. Water is treated at a rate of 
100,000 gal. per hr. with lime, soda ash and Na aluminate. 
Cott np res s ed air is used for mixing and sludge is recirculated 
Operation is automatic. Softened water has a hardness of 
less than 1.0 gr. per gal. and pn of 9.8-10.2. R. C. B. 

Chemical prsidpltation at Freeport, Long Iriand, 
Lawrence L. Luther. Puhhc Works 65, No, 1, 20-2 
(1034). — Chem. treatment of sewage results in (1) Im- 
proved quality of effluent, (2) accelerated speed of settling 
m sedimentation tanks, and (3) improved condition of 
. Spccffically, FeClg was fpund effective as a co- 
at, the best results being obtained in conjunction 
43. PeCb acederated de-watering of eitte fredi 
or digested dudge. Pre-dilorination required no more 
a dm post-dilorination. The re-use of jprevioudy 
coagBlatfd solids appeared to have some merit. G.R.Y* 


Vol.28 

^ flha aerii if dblodsaRng . C. R* Ylvian 
WiBks and Sesaaraip 81, 2S-6<1084).^*-^ lel 
dradating a portion of the dilorinated eflbsiit tkuoagh 
the sewage cblorinators, appreciable saving in tap water 
normally used for carrying 01 into the sewage may u. 
realized. O. H. You^ 

Taalea, chlorine and ddotaminea In water purifleaboa 
I. Charles H. Capen, Jr. Water Works and Sewerau 
^ 80, 447-50(1033).-— A relation between water temp, and 
^ Cl dosage is presented and correlated with seasonal varu- 
tions in Cl demand. 11. Ibid. 81, 31-8(1934) .—The ust- 
of NHt in combination with Cl has proved effective in liu 
control and prevention of many tastes and taste-prodiu. 
ing organisms, particularly those resulting from diuct 
chlorination alone. G. H. Young 

Ammonia In water treatmant. L. H. Endow. Wa/er 
Works and Sewerage 80, 370(1033) .—Combination of NH, 
3 with Cl in water treatment results in the following ad 
vantages: (1) inhibition of tastes produced by reaction 
of Cl with foreign substances, (2) reduction of Cl u. 
quirements, (3) prevention of free Cl taste and odor, (4) 
maintenance of long-sustained disinfectant action, and (f)) 
control of dime and algal growth in reservoirs and dis 
tnbutmg systems. G. H. Young 

Results from the use of activated almn at Batavia, 
N. T. Herbert M. Cook. Water Works and Sewerage 81, 
^ 47-8(1034). — ^A 20% reduction in alum consumption mas 
obtained by using activated C compounded alum Im 
proved coagulation and more aatisfactqgy taste and odoi 
control resulted. In addn., less wadi water is icquirc(> 
for back-wmhing Alters, and the ffiter beds sire in befit 1 
condition dnee the change to activated alum. p. II \ 
Well Alters. F. Burghaerdt. Gar-. a. Wanterfach 77 
5-7(1034). — ^Well filters are a necesdty in th^ noitlnrn 

5 part of (Germany. Screened filters have the dhiadvania^t 
that the pipe must be removed and filters replaced ptiiodi 
cally because of action of Fe and Mn compds., or stoppigi 
with fine sand. Various types of ring filters and the so 
called "pocket** filters, generally surrounded with giddtd 
filtering material, give longer service. R. W. K>dn 

Experience with inthracite coal aa a filter medium for 
water softening. C. P. Hoover. Water Worki an I 
Sewerage 80, 394(1933). — Anthracite coal of umfonmu 

6 coeff. 1.6 and approx. 1 mm. effective size is giving satis 
facteny cmeration at the Columbus, O., water-softening 
and purincation plant. After operation for 13 months, 
examn. showed no lumpily or cementii^ together of th( 
anthracite, thotmh appreciable incrustation was observed 
A top sample taken after the 13 months* operating ptnod 
had an effective size of 0.95 mm. and 1.2 uniformity rm fT 

G. H. Young 

Comparison of the reactions whidi take place m the 
Boftmiing of water by means of trisodium pnonhate and 
sodium earbonste, renectively. J. Leick Warme 56, 
250-3(1033); Ckimte & industHe 30, 1071; cf. C. A 27 
2084. — ^A general dbeusrion, chiefly bringing out the ad 
vantages of NsiPOi over Na«CO|. A. P -C 

Modem purification meffioda for boiler feed water 
R. Klein. Gluckauf 69, 1077-85(1033) .—An aufimiatu 
method for control id alky, is illustrated. J. D Davis 
8 The uses of phosidiates in boilers and their practical 
possihilities. Y. Markovitch. Puhl. assoc, tng icmf 
mines Mons 1933, 260-450; Ckimte industne 30, 
1060. A. Papineau-Cmiture 

Fbenomena which take plaee when liquids come into 
contact in the feedhig of boilm and in me treatment w 
water. Marcard and Rock. Wdrme 56, 30^6(1*J-W). 
Cksmie £f indnstrie 30, 1323-4. A. Papineau-Coutuit 
Cauee and extent of pittfam and corrosion of locomotive 
P hoStiK tubee and riieets. J. H. Davidson, et at. Am 
By. Eng. Assoe. 35, Butt. 362, 628 - 4 ( 1033 ).— Expencnct 
indicates that the most practical method for rcduciiv 
pitting and corrosion is to provide a caustic eE7* 
befiler water equal to 10-15% of the NeCl 

imKOt. R. C. BwdweU 

CoRiMka teWMBw hf HaM « 

A. Moote 
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WK 14r-W0kr, Seuntt and SaniMipa 


IMmu) fttidt cif wiftir aHlns. K. AdM. IFdnMi i 
50, 905-8(1988); CMM# 0^ MhjIH# 30, 1070-l.-<k)r. 
fo<»oit Of water maiiis is due ohieAj to tbe thin Ohn of 
water whkh adheres strongly to the idpe, and depends 
nti its O content and acidity and on the velocity of the 
water in the pipe. When the med is very hi^, as Is the 
case in main pipes as compared with small branch pipes, 
corrosion is slighl or nil because the adherent film is ear- 
ned away by the current. Two methods are used to 
by 


and piwrided with 8 nta domes. The normal compn. of 
tbe gaa is 78-78% 0111781*84% COn, a small percentage 
each of H and N and 1.0*-lf8% H|S. The heating iralue 
is normally 0600-6700 Od. and the sp. gr. 0.70 to 0.80, 
av. 0.75. gas is mixed with vertical chamber oven 
and blue gas to give a gas about 0.62 ap. gr. and a heating 
value of 4530 B. t. u. per eu. m., the proportion of sewage 
gas being about 20%. A slightly higher distribution pres- 
sure than normal is used to compensate for the higher ap. 




lor waters hmmg a ^tain hardness; (2) satd. lime costs for 1931-82 are given, which show that gas recovery 

Welter is added in amts, depending on the total hardness, made a substantial contribution toward operating costs. 
\fter this treatment has been applied for a certain time R. W. Ryan 

he inside of the mains becomes covered with a protective Study of eft agwiaHm* as applied to sewage treatment. 1. 
t dating which preventa.4y»TOsion and permits of decrees- E. P. Eldridgc and P. R. Theioux. Midi Bnc. Bxpt. 
,„K the amt. of CaO added. A. Papineau-Couture 3M. 55, 3-^(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1436», 1436^-ThSre 

The diiturbing influence of nitrite compounda on the 3 is a definite Ps toot in which PcCli coagulation of sewage 
potuffami |w»ii iMii g in « t » coBnimiitiaB of water ai^ aewam is aiost effective. For E. Lanwig sewage this sonr is at 
ffflueati B^ thdr removal. H. Jung and W. Otto. Gat Pn 6.5-6.0. Then is a hi^er optimal range and a lower 
// IVdsser/ach 77, 56-8(19^).**BQnie sewage effluents one, where good removal of turbidity and suspended solids 
contain excessive amts, of nitrite, which tend to give an in sewage are obtained. The zone of low removal may 
f\c( ssive permanganate consumption. This may be be due to a coagulation of sewage colloids at t^ur Isoelec. 
a\ ended by dfstrosring the nitrite with Na azide or urea, point without the aid of FeCU. Ions extend the range of 
A large exMSs of urea may be added without interfering coagulation. Neg. ions extend the range toward the lower 
vMth the titration, and 6 cc. of 10% urea soln is rocom- pa values and pos. ions toward the higher. Ions of higher 
mended for adding to 100 cc. water or effiuent to be ^ valences have a greater effect on extension of the rouge, 
tested. R. W. Ryan KMnOg, in small amts., allows the flocculation of a water 

Sewage-treatment ^ant, Boulder CHy, Neva^. Earl at normal Pn of 7.8, when otherwise floccidation would 
M KcUy. Proe* 6th and 71h Anil. Caftssnffanr Atn. occur at Pa 4.6-5.6. Greater amts, of solids may be re- 
\]atef Works Assoc. f Montana Section 1932, 35-6; cf. moved from sewage by the use of FeCli than by plain 
( A. 26, 5361. — ^Thc plant designed by the U. S. Bureau sedimentation, and the amts increase with the dosage 
(ii Reclamation uses the sep. sludge-digestion feature, up to 1.25 grains per gal. For this dose the removal is 
It was designed to handle mi av. sewage flow of 0.6 about 90%. Thebiol.Odemaud was greatly decreased, an 
111 g. d. Dorr equipment is used, the digester having ^ indication of the removal of org. colloids as well as sus- 
pccial mechanibm to promote digestion. Gas frw dt- pended solids. Odors in the settled sewage were de- 
K( ''lion Is collected and used to^ fire a hot-water boiler to creased by the use of FcCb. Fifteen references, 
iurtiish heat to maintain riudge in the digestion tank at C. R. Fellers 

MO F. Lime sludge from a water-softening plant is being Some aspects of chemical precipitation in sewon treat- 
disrhurged into the sewers and its effect upon the sewage- ment. Alexander Potter. Water Works and Sewerage 

plint operation will be studied. G. L. Kelso 80, 367-8(1933). — ^Advantage!* claimed include (1) free- 

An economical oewage-treatment plant. John Strow- dora from odor nuisances, (2) ability to handle industrial 
t)ri(1ge. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 375-7(1933). — waste, (3) lower construction costs, (4) space saving and 
At the Dundee, N. Y., dispo^ plant the entire flow of 6 (5) favorable comparison with other types of secondary 
(lilonnated crude sewage is given sedimentation in one treatment with regard to fixed charges, maintenance coats 
unit during a period of 2-3 months, the second settling and quality of fit^ effluent. G. H. Young 

t ink being shut off. At the end of this period the first Improving aettUng-tonk effldanciea and lowering operat- 
tatik is shut off and the sewage passes throdgh the second ing costa at Aurora, HI. Walter A. Sperry. Water 
unit for the ensui^ 2r3 months. Thus each unit is used Works and Sewerage 90, 440 2(1933) -Vertical baffles at 
ilteinately for sedimentation and digestion, digestion tak- right angles to the inlet channel in the settling tanks re- 
in^ place in the 2-3 months each tank is out of service, sidled m increased efficiency of removal of suspended 
ind no special chem . treatment or aeration is required. Pre- _ solids. ^ G. H. Young 

( lilnnnation diminates surface scum and seems to aid ' The practica of waating ezeeas activated aludge. T. 
•kludge digestion. G. H. Young R. Haadtine. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 411-14 

Chemical treatment of sewage for Birmingham, Ala. (1933).— Results of operating and lab. expts. conducted 

T1 H. Herndon. Wai&r Works and Sewerage 80, ^-30 at the Salinas, Calif., disposal plant diow that waating 
(I*n3). * G. H. Young the activated dudge by return to tbe crude sewage (1) 

Bntish practice in sewage disposal. H. C. Whitehead increases the suspended and bettlable matter and biodiem. 
<nul F. R. O'Shaughnessy. Trans. Inst, Ckem. Engrs. O demand of the darificr effluent, (2) reaulta^ in hii^Mr 
il ondon) Adv. copy, Jan. 25, 1933, 21 pp. E. J. C. percentage decrease of suspended soUds and biodiem. O 
Chlorine for small aewera. G. S. Robins. Public s demand, but (3) increases the actual susp^ded solids 
Work^ 65, No. 1, 38-9(1934). — ^NaClO was used success- and bio^em. O demand, the increase variring from 30 
IhHv for combating odor nuisances in Webster Groves, to 60% in biochem. 0 demand values and from 10 to 
Mo The hypochlorite was fed directly into the sewer 110% in suspended matter, and (4) increases the loaAO^ 
liMs fiom 5-gal. carboys, 5 p. p. m. Cls being the av. aerators, with accompanying increased operating cost! 
i1i> i . « G. H. Young O. H. Young 

Methods for the aeration of Bowago. Harold E. Babbitt. Redocing tha coat of activated-Bludge treatment, 

II (iter Works and Sewerage 81, 27-30(1934).— The relative Edmund B. Besselievre.^ Water Works oim Sewerap 80, 

hIv dnlages and disadvantages are given of mech. agitation 364 •6(1033). — ^By combining mech. agitation with dif- 
atid air diffusion for aerating sewage in the activated- ^ fused air aeration, 4 American cities lower power conaump- 
'kludge TOocess. G. H. Young tion and procure more flexible operation. G.H.Y. 

The Pdeneck eewage clarification plaitt wlfli relation Utillsaflon of aewaip-Mudge na for refriganta. Ouy 
to city gas aupply. Otto Waldmann. ^ u. Wasswfaeh B. QriflSn. Water Works and Sewerage 80, 426(1988).— 
77, 49-6ml984).— The large pfppoftion of fach^ sewage At Orrenwkh, Conn., Mudge-digester gaa from a aewm- 

III Pdssnec^cntiaeawidevariaflonsintheamt.tobe treated, treatment plant is used satisfactarily for ppermtkm of an 

Fossnoekhaa 18,000 inhabitaata and the sewage a vera ge s Bleetroltix refrigerating unit in the plant lab. G. H. Y. 

1. per capita per day. The dudge ia fermented in Tha huptonie value of the die mt ectlag ef iwinnhig 
i MO cu. m. concrete digesters, each stirred by 8 stirrers waler if meetie of cUorlne, c htoiw ni n e end eoiper 
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CktmUal Ab$»acis 


chloride. J. Idcerdu and J. H. Wildervanck. iVSaicrAiMd. 
TMschr.GenBeshundeTf, IV, 6091-5101 (1933).--Ordhiax7 
duoritiation is preferable in the continuous ssp^m of piin- 
fication , provided that the passage of the pool water through 
the filter does not exceed 8 hrs., that the no. of visitors does 
not exceed the allowed Hniit and that the water is suitable 
for this kind of disinfection. The chloramine method is to 
he used for the "pciindical*’ ssrsteni. The combined Cu 
and Cl method is tinrclialilc and requires too much super- 
vision. R. Beutner 

Bssentlals of mosquito control. H. W. Van Ilovenberg. 
Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 35, BuU. 362, 637-^(1933).— 
Methods used include proper drainage, oiling, filling, use 
of fish which eat mostpiito larvae, screening and pro- 
phylaxis. R. C. Bardwell 

Handling sugar-beet wastes In a municipal water 
plant. W. D. I^rcaux. Water Works and Sewerage 81, 
61-3(1934). — Operating expts. carried out at the Dundee, 
Mich., municip^ water works prove that powd. activated 
C applied in the first and second mixing chamlx^ts is superior 
to a fixed filter bed of granulated C for the removal of 
tastes and odors resulting from sugar-beet wastes. The 
most satisfactory re.sults were obtained by using the powd. 
C in conjunction with pre-aninioniation and pre-chlorina- 
tion, the ratio of Cl to NIIn being maintained at 7:1. 

G. H. Young 

Portland cimicnt pipe coatings (Speller) 20. Radio- 
activity and compn. ot the waters in Liuisia (Francesconi, 
Bruna) 3. 


Frickhinger, Hans W. : Gas in dor Schodlingsbek&mpf- 
utig. Berlin: P. Parey. 87 pp. M. 4.60. 

Pia, Julius: Kohlensaure und Kalk. Kinffihrung in 
das Verstandnis ihrc.s Vcihaltens in die Binnengewassem. 
Stuttgart: Schwei/erbart. Ihii pp. M. 22.50. 

The Control of Water Softening and Boiler Water 
Conditioning. London: Imperial Chem. Industries, Ltd. 
30 pp. 

Sterilizing water. John C. Baker and Franz C, 
Schmelkcs (to Wallace & Tieman Products, Inc.). U. S. 
1,943,650, Jan. 16. A soln. contg. 0.02-0.3% dichlora- 
mtne is used for treating the water. 

Puiitjrlng water. Fritz Hahn. Fr. 756,260, Dec. 7, 
1933. Water is softened and purified by the action of 
alkalies (caustic or carbonate) and a small amt. of a salt 
of Cu, Cr or Ni (prefciably CUSO4). 

Purifying water. Otto l6unmann. Ger. 590,170, Dec. 
27, 1933 (O. 855. 1.01). Drinking water is freed from 
Fe, Mn and free COs in one operation by passing it slowly 
through a tank in which it is treated simtdtaneously with 
finely divided compressed air introduced tangentially and 
with a heavy metal hydroxide or peroxide capable of ad- 
sorbing the sepd. Fe and Mn eompds. For the latter 
purpose, a sludge contg. coarse Fe(OH)s, MnOt and a 
little Cu(OIl)i or Ni(OH)t is suitable. 

Purifying aqueous liquids by treatment srith chlorine. 
Georg Omslein. U. S. 1,944,804, Jan. 23. An excess of 
Q is added to a flowing stream of liquid such as water or 
sewage to be treated, and a stream of the liquid contg. the 
O is brought into contact with one electrode of a galvanic 
qjbment; another stream of the liquid contg. the Cl is 


Vd. 28 

1 decUorinated and than brought Into contact with thi 
other electrode of a galvanic dement, and the furthir 
addn. of Cl is regulated according th the difference of 
potential produced across the dectrodes. App. and 
various details of operation are dcscrilied. 

Heating and deaerating water. George H. Gibson and 
Victor A. Rohlin (to Cochrane Corp.). U. S. 1,943,890. 
Jan. 16. Various details of app. and operation are 
^ scribed. 

Analj^s of water. Louis Friderich. Fr. 755,916, Dec 
1, 193.3. Water which has tK*en purified by oxidizing 
agents is tested for excess of oxidizing agent by the vana 
tion produced in the e. m. f. of a couple immersed in tin 
water. The couple may comprise a pos. dectrodc of /n 
and a neg. of Cu. 

Baae-exdiange substances. **Mutoser' (Soc. ancin 
holding luxembourgeoise). Fr. 755,681, Nov. 28, ]9:i«. 
3 Ground blast-furnace dag is used as starting material am] 
is given an acid or alk. treatment, e. g., with an aq. solu 
of NaHS04, or with NaOH at 400-500**, followed by \ 
thorough washing and drying. 

Zeolites. General Zeolite Co. Ger. 588,740, Nov. 
1933 (Cl. ]2t. 38.01). Jelly-like zeolites arf obtained bv 
mixing fine streams of coned, solns. of silicate and Al 
eompds. and allowing the mixed stream to flow into a 
collecting vessel, where the product eventually appears 
^ Ttoating feed water. H. A. G. Gunnelius. Swed 
77,617, June 20, 1933. Ammonia is used at least for i 1 il 
final regulation of the alky, of the wates. 

Several-way valve for regenerative water-filtering ap 
paratuB. Aktiel>olagct Kiltrum (K. A. R. Johansoti, m 
ventor). Swed. 78,347, ^pt. 12, 1933. \ 

Control system (operated by differences in tfectrical 
potential) for indicating and regulating the concentration 

5 of water- or sewage-purifying reagents such as Chlorine 
Georg Ornstcin. U. S. 1,944,803, Jan. 23. Varioub (U 
tmls of app. and operation are described. 

Sterilizing liquids such as water or sewage by successive 
treatment with ammonia and chlorine. Edwaid I) 
Ruth (to Howard J. Pardee). U. S. 1,943,487, Jan. W» 
Liquid (which may be flowing through a pipe) is treat id 
with N^ (supplied in gaseous form) and after a prrdi td 
elapsed time is then treated with Cl. App. is described 

6 Sewage water clarifying plant. Rudolf Gessner. (hi 
688,757, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 85c. 6.01). 

Septic tank apparatus for treating sewage. Georg Ilm 
mann. Ger. 5^,156, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. STic. 6.i)r>) 
Means for ac^lerating the digestion of the sludge is di - 
scribed. 

Apparatus for aerating liquids. Activated Shidgi 
Ltd., Ernest R. Jones, Arthur B. Denton and Janus A 
^ Coombs. Brit. 400,940, Oct. 23, 1933. Divided on 307, 

^ 841 (C. A. 28. 1126*). 

Pumying air. Deutsche Gasglfiblicht-Auer-Ges. m b 
H. Ckr. 590,072, Dec. 22, 10^ (Cl. 30i. 5.02). Air 
contaminated with NHi or other volatile base is passed 
through a filter impregnated with an aliphatic *hydro\y 
monocorboxylic acid, e g , glycolic or lactic acid. 

Sterilizing air. J. Ikims. Belg. 390,748, July 31 , 
1933. The air is passed through a filter, the mass of whu h 
8 contains metals such as Ag or AgCl, and is brought into 
a storage tank where it is in contact with the same metals 
in a form having as large a surface os possible. 


15— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


M. S. ANDBRSON 

RepcMt of the agricultural diemist for 1932. T. Eden. 
Tea Research Inst. Ceylon, BuU. 10, 42-7(1933 ). — SoUs 
that supported little or no growth of tea had 6 h values 
of 7.06i-7.31; within 7-10 months after application of 
1000 lb. flowers of S per acre the values were reduced 
to 5.00^.61 and better growths of tea were obtained. 
FerkUesuf ez^.*H5ignificant increases in the yields of tea 
were obtained by the application of N fertilizers at the 
rate of 20-40 lb. N/acre; the best results were obtained 


ABID K. D. JACOB 

with blood meal and (NlDiSOi and the poorest with com. 
CaCNi; K fertilizers had little or no effect. R. D. J. 

Oezma diemi^l aectioa, G. A. R. S. Vioal report on 
experimental work hi 1931-32. H. Greene. Sudan 
Geztra Agr. Research Service., Ann. Rs^. 1932, 75-9i 
(1933).->-5bff iwpfossfz.— Significant increases in 
yield of cotton were obtained by the applicatiim of RiSOi 
<2 tons/acre), gypsum (2 tonsAicre) or FeS04 (dv4 ions, 
acre), with and without (NH4)sS04; 8 had little or no 
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mm J5~5wfe. 

i-ffcct, pie treatmrats iomtied the penetrmtioa of wate 
•n the oott end elao the ineideiiGe of lew curii in the fdanta, 
rhys. tMmnks of wOf,— As eompwtd with fellow soils, 

. ir-dry scnls from oottcm plots contained more moisture 
^i,heo exposed to the same atm. conditions, had greater 
wediment vote, after treatment with Na^iCOt soln., were 
.t ss alk. and gave higher values for Na uptake; no jignifi- 
ijnt differences were found in capillary rise of paraffin, 
111 salt content or in production of nitrate in the moist 
nils. Data are given on the seasonal variaHons in the ' 
hilrate content of soils m fallow and under cotton 

K. D. Jacob 

Resolts of twenty 3 figarB* complete soil fertility tests, 
Brookings, South Dalmta. Joseph G. Hutton. S. Dak. 
\Rr. Expt. Sta., Butt. 280, 8-19(1933).— Over 20 years* 
iK Id cxpts. show that the application of P alone has in- 
I n ascd the yield of cropa by 32.08%, or 1979 lb. per acre 
l>i 1 year over the yield from untreated soil. The P alone, 
.uldcd as superphosphate at the rate of 200 lb. per acre 
ptr year, has iiroduced an increase of 74% in the total wt. 
of the red clover crop, including hay, straw and seed. 

]* must be applied to S. Dak. soils if the fertility is to be 
iiiiiintained. , The application of N and K, either singly 
(tr in combination, proved not to be economical. The 
(\pt. is being continued. Detailed data are presented. 

C. R. Fellers 

Organic matter and humus. F. Trawinski. Rngrats 
40, 15-17(1934) . — A short history is given of the discovery 
of natural humus, followed by a description of some of the 
i(< ( nt work on artificial humus, its prepn. and properties. 
\n attempt is made to differentiate f>e tween the terms org. 
iii.itter and humus by stating that humus is a colloidal de- 
li\dralion product of certain org. matter. Ibid. 49-50. — 

\ lalber detailed discu.s.sion of the phys. and chem. prop- 
(ttics of liunius and the application of these properties to , 
It use as a ferttli7x>r. Knumcration of its advantages iffiows 
!!«- great utility. J. R. Adams 

Functionsof humus in orchard soils. R. K. Stephenson. 
Oregon State Hort. Snc., Repl. 47th Ann. Meeting 1932, 
42. K. D. Jacob 

The exdiangeable cations in the soil and the plant. 
K K. Gedroiz. Trans. Sci. Inst. Ferlilisefs (Moscow) 
No 113, 3-13(1933). — ^A chernozem soil was satd. with 
ihi following cations: Li, NH4, Na, K, Mg, Ca and H. 
Ibe chlorides of the resp. cations were used until the soil 
WAS completely satd. with cations. The excess of chlorides 
washed out with ale. The variou.sly satd. soils were 
(Irpersed in a 1. of water, decanted, and a|^in dispersed 
111 .mother 1. of water. In the solns. detns. were made for 
littiiius, total dry matter, loss on ignition, SiOs and RsOs. 

It was found that sol. humus and KjOs are the highest in 
il’« soils satd. anth Li, Na, K, NH 4 , Mg, Ca and H, in the 
(inli r givim. As to the SiOs, the order remained the same 
I ' t cpt for the K soil , which gave a lower SiOi contci^t than 
w itli any of the othei univalent cations. Addns. of CaCOs 
to die suspensions decreased the yield of humus and othtr 
(oiistjtucnts; especially was this ilotcd with the NH 4 
v>il Soils said, with Cd and Ni did not produce a crop 
»r t1a\ or oat.s. Kxpts. with NH 4 -satd. soils show that in 
ilii> jiarticular soil adsorbed NH 4 may serve os a splendid 
siHiTce of N for oats. J. S. Joffe 

Effect of cover crops on the soil solution at different 
depths under orchard conditions. E. L. Proebsting. 
Ihkardia 7, 663-84(1933) ; cf. C. A. 24, 6094.— Analyses 
‘•I soil solas, displaced from 0 2, 2-4, 4r-6 and 6-8 ft. 

' iplcs in peach, apricot, pear and prune orchards given 
diOiicntial cover crop tibatment confirm previously re- 
pot ud results as regards the 0-2 and 2-4 ft. samples. 
Tin nitrate conen. of the 4 6 and 6-8 ft. depths under 
pi<iLhes and apricots is higher than that under pears and < 
prunes, in contrast to the opposite situation in the surface 
4 ft The nitrate conen. in the 4-6 and 6-8 ft. samples is 
Ri tally reduced under alfalfa and winter cover crops a.H 
t'onipared with clean cultivated check plots. Plowing 
uiulcr alfalfa increased the nitrate cOnen. markedly in the 
Miriace 4 ft. but had little effect below that depth. Re- 
I'uding caused a reduction of nitrate to about the fortiuT 
The sulfate concu. under peaches and apricots is 
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higher in ^the 4r-6 and 0-8 ft. samples than that under 
pears and prunes. The max. sulfate conen. is normally 
tti the 4r-6 ft. layer* In spite of addns. of sulfate by ir- 
rigation water the sulfate coiicn. of the soil soln. remained 
practically unchanged during a 5-7 yr. period. The bi- 
carbonate conen. is higher in the 4-8 and G 8 ft. levels 
than in the surface samples; It is also highei under alfalfa 
and winter cover crops than in uncropped controls. Max. 

» Cl conen. is at the 6^8 ft. level, and is higher under 
peaches and apricots than under pears and prunes. Cl 
IS also lower under alfalfa than under clean cultivation. 
The phosphate conen. is higher in surface than in dei^pcr 
samples, with a nun. at 4 0 ft . Ca concii. varies in a man- 
ner analogous to nilratc. The Mg eonen. parallels that of 
Ca except that it is lower tn the 0 2 ft. level, and higher 
in the 6-8 ft. level. The K couen. decreases with depth. 

C. R. Fellers 

^ Effects of soil reaction. F. Miuiter iMndw.Wochsckr, 
80, 552 *4(1931). — ^The influence of vaiious fertilizers on 
soils of varying pn is recorded. Th»‘ Ca pn'seiil iti certain 
N fertilize and in basic slag and Uhcnuiiia phosphate 
is i^ufficient to have any appreciable cffe*‘t on soil re- 
action. In soils of different type but smular p\\ plant 111 - 
ju^ due to acidity varied roiisideiably m extent. On 
acid soils cultivated plants wci c* fretiiienlly unable to form 
nutrienl-assimilatii^ roots The sUrch content of potatoes 
on acid soils was increased by applications oi CaO. 

B. C. A. 

Oxides of manganese and the quinhydrone error in 
measurements of soil reaction. ID. M. Crowthcr and S. 
G. Heintze. Proc. ‘Jnd Intern. Congr. Soil Sci., Leningrad 
193(> 2, 1-0(1033) (in English), -burl her studies on the 
causes of mors in measurement of soil pw by the quin- 
hydrone method (cf. C. A. 24, 4571) inciicute that re- 
duction of higher oxides of Mii to MnO and the activity 
of the latter as a base are the prmc 1 p. 1 l sources of cnor. 
The simultaneous change in the ratio qiiinoncrhydro- 
qtftnotic is a partially compensatory error of much Jess 
importance, except with alk. soils, in which case autoxi- 
dation of hydroquinoiic to qiunone nnd prc»bably othei 
pioducts Is catalyzed by Mn. C. J. Scliolk nberger 

Comparative investigations on various methods for 
measuring soil B. P. Nikolskii. Prou. Ifnd Intern. 
Congr. Soil Set., Leningrad J930 2, 7 16(1933) (in 
German) Tabulated data with a very brief discussion 
of results obtained on 8 soils var)dng in humus coutcut 
and texture, by means of (1) the Haber glass elect lode, 
(II) the same with si reaming Hi, (HI) the Hildebrand Ht 
elcctiode, (IV) the quinhydrone electrode with quin- 
hydrone specially synthesized, the first potential reading, 
(V) the same, with further addn. of quinhydrone until 
potential was const., (VI) Merck's quinhydrone, the first 
reading, (VII) the same, with futther addn. of quinhydrone 
to const, potential, (VIII) Sb electrode prepd. by electro- 
deposition from Me^CO upon amalgamated Pi wire, and 
the following colorimetric iin thods: (IX) ITnivcrsal indi- 
cator **Sclkhosgiy," (X) technic of Michaclis and (XI) 
Clark. The measurements were on both H*0 and N 
KCl exts. of soil, ratio 1 :2.6, prepd. by shaking for 2 hrs., 
letting stand oveniight, again shaking and letting stand 
Vs hr. Most of the paitly settled susipc-nsion was then 
poured off. A part was tested as "suspension" (a), and 
another portion centrifuged (b) for application of colori- 
metric as well as electrometric methods. The fematndtf 8f 
the original suspension was tested as "mud" (c). I Inr- 
nished closely reproducible indications on suspensions a and 
c, and is believed to be the most accurate method. With 
centrifugate b, agreement was better with KCl than with 
aq. exts., the former being more acid and better buffered, 
n indicated higher values except with an acid peat and 
a chestnut brown soil contg. CaCOs, in consequence of 
removal of CO* by streaming H*. Ill was satisfactory in 
only a few cases, no doubt fur the reason mratlonea. 
IV, V, VI and VII fivnished good indications with some 
soils, tat were subject to grave errors with olhert. With 
the last, the observations of Ht-inlzc and Cn>wthvr (cf. 
C. A. 24 , 4671 and preceding abstr.) as to the effects of 
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Bd!v«iitBt« In Mm QMdally {m^. imtlket tlnm toin. 
qjlidiililydrate. Witn toils p^tnittinc ftood inOalniihenibnts 
di ^ by thpe ^loitihydione metbod, the MpMaxi 
potetithU is the more sccumte. In gsnersf. tpdiytytdrase 
mdteitiotis with the lighter suspenriton ft wett better thifti 
those with the heavier c, and the ose Of eentrifugftte b 
was best with ‘•bad” soils. With ^'gisod** soils* b ftrftSiii>>> 
fejriof bechOse inadequately buffered. Indkatiohs Of 
Vul were quite satisfactory* alteuith it appears to be 
subject to emirs from suspended solids and smts* not ade- 
quately investigated. With centrifugates from peat SOHs* 
it was more satisfartory than methods in Which qUln* 
hydrone was used. Of the colorimettiie methods* EC is 
insensitive* although in practice almost aS good as X 
Olid tl. In general* these were unsatisfactory* for the 
reason that they can be applied only to dear exts.* in- 
Hufiidently buffered to resist change m from addn. of 
indicators. With any method for dotg. pH Cf soil* it is 
advantageous to operate with as nanrow a aoihseln. ratio 
as possible* to secure max. buffering. Clear exts. are very 
poi^y buffered as compared wkh ariII suspensioiisi 

C. J. Gdiotleiibcrger 

pH or reaction of aoila. P. Tmwinski. Engtais 4S* 
75AH6U0d8).-^A detailod description of the chemistry 
of the Ph of soils from the practicfll viewpoint* its termi- 
nology and its use in detg. the eoUs best fitted for tranoua 
crops. A table is given which lu»ts 16 different plants and 
the pH range of the soil in which they give the best yidds. 

The oathofttion of pn values with the antimi^ elec- 
trode. J. Df Olcria. Proc. Znd Intern, Cmgr. Soil Sci.t 
Leningrad vm 2* 17-19(1033) (in Geniuin).->The 

prepn. of an Sb dcctrode by doctrodeposition from a soln. 
of tartar emetic and NaiS upon a base of Sn-plated Cu is 
described* and the potentials of the same in buffers* pa 
3.0-10.2 by steps of 0.4* are tabulated, 'fhe e. m. f.- 
pH relation is not strictly linear nor in eauct agre^ent with 
the Nemst equation* but indications with 20 soils checked 
well and agreed with those of the quinhydrone electrode 
up to Ph 8.6* above which the latter is known to be un- 
reliable. The SI’ electrode is recoiumemled for sfiil Pa 
work* especially for alk. sods. C. J. Schollenbergcr 

SoiiM notes on Kappen’a method. D. J. Hissink. 
Free, Znd Intern, Congr, Soil Sci,f Leningrad 1930 2* 
20-4(1938) (in German). — ^Kappen’s method foi unsatn. 
(cf. C. A, 24, 1693) was modified by bubstituting leadiiug 
with Ca(OAc)t sdn. for shaking and filtration without im- 
provement. Results from a procedure in which soil 
and sola, were in c'otUact overnight and the size of the 
soil sample was so regulated that as nearly as possible 10 
ml. 0.1 N NaOH was required in titrating 50 ml. of the 
filtrate* which conditions were found to correspond to a 
CaO absorption resulting m a pn of about 6.5 in the residual 
soil* were higher and bore a more const, relation (factor 
1 .5 0.1) to the CaO absorption neeeieaiy to lake the soil 

to pn 7t) in ati electrometric titralkm with Ca(OH)i. 
'lliese higher figures are l)ciieved to appioximate the 
quantity of CaO neces«tary for amelioration of phys. exm- 
dition as well as neutralisation of heavy day soils. 

C. J. SchoUeabergei 

Inffmanco of xmia on soil roaction. A. Salminen. Acta 
Clmtk Fenmca 5B, 60(198.1). — Rainfall under warm sum- 
incteased the pn of aoU at all depths to 
Sown. lAldr in tlie season on well-ferUlized soil the effect 
was nevenedi B. C. K, 

Tho uio of indicators for the qualitative detesminafion 
of aoil sondloa. Horace J. Harper. Soil SU, 36* 461-63 
(1988).— ->FiltiwteB of indioatora passing through diiterent 
soils do not show the same fn values as electrometiie 
measumnente of the same soil samples. A variation in 
the exmen. of the uidicatoes aiso affocts the results. A 
dhoreaBe in pn value oecuis when the conen. of an indi- 
cator is inmafled and vice versa. When soils are mhted 
with indltaior sohis. and filtered the pu values are more 
aOid than when suspensioao aie used exo^ in very add 
soils. Aromothymol blue and brotnocnssol green are ab«* 
sorbed to a greater extent by aoil than brotnocresol purple* 
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Smith, (dia. Petafo J, 10, 111^1(1933); C. A, 27, 
a 5861.— Potatoes were grown on soils in whidi .the p, 
values srere varied from 4.68 to 7.45 by addn* ot Hi^) 
or hydrated lime. The total yidds were reduced on soil 
of pH 4.68-^90 but there were no significant differences n 
yields on sdis of pu 6.06-7.45. beat yields of V. s 
grade No. 1 tubers were obtained on the most alk. soil 
The largest no. of scabby potatoes occurred on soils o 
Pn 6.0B-6.51* the no. demasing at hi|^er and lower pi 
values. Marketable tubers grown at pn 6.64-6.05 con 

3 tained more dry matttf than did those mwn at higher ot 
lower soil reactiona. Preliminary tests indicated that uu 
mature tubtf s imd tubers grown at pn 7.16-7.45 diow Ic 
sloughing off of the outer layers dtinng boiling than do 
mature tubers or those grown at pn 5.64^.05. 

X.*D. Jacob 

foflnonee of the roaatioii of peat and minoral soils on 
the dsyaiopmeiit of potatoes. B. Swietochowski. Po/r/j 

4 Agr, Foreslal Ann, 27* 385-412(411 12 in Oermun 
(1982). — ^Pot expts. gave (he following results: Anv 
change of the soil octdtty has only a small efiteet on tin 
juice of potato leaves* but the vegStatioB period of tin 
plants is lengthened with rismg Ph of the snil* uis cITli i 
being more prenminced on peat soils. Max.l crops •>) 
tubm and dry substance are obtained on mineral sod 
in the neutral region* on peal in slightly acidic W’lls (ti» 
Pn 4.6). In mineral soil an acidity of Pn 3.6 14 aln ld^ 

^ prohibittvep addle in peat soils the plants devdiq) ipornidllx 
at pH 3.6* yielding a lower crop. On the alk. side ho limn 
ing pH is observed. The dddity of the soil also ifduciK < 
the quality of potatoes. The no. of tubers as well as tin 
amt of stafoh and dry substance increase with rising pn 
of the ndl. J. Wiertdak 

A modification of the barium hydroxide method fur 
determining egchongeftble hydrogen. H. Orecnc. 

6 2nd Intern. Cengr, S&il Sci,, Leningrad 1930 2 , 2 > 7 
(1933) (in Englisdi). — In ‘Sigmund’s and Di Glcm' 
conductometric titration of soil with Ba(OH)r* based mi 
the original method of Hiastnk (cf. C. A, 19* 3337) for 
dcig. tiii4atn.**many addns. of reagent and readings ati 
necessafy for plotting the curve. G. points out that m 
crease in eond. of the Soil mixt. is almost entirely dm iu 
unabsorbed Ba(OH))* and over most of their courses tin 
curves are the same as those of a Ba(OH)t soln. mere i 
' ing in conen. If a plot is ptepd with g. Ba(OH)f in sohi 
frith cerfeSpondittg conductivities at const, vol. on the v 
axis* and g. Ba(OH}s added on tke a axis* and sufiiciriit 
Ba(Oit)f added to bring the cond. into the region whui 
the slope of the curve *is 1, a single reading will (urnish a 
fairly accurate indicaCion for H in the sample. A line w itli 
&ic^ 1 is drown through the point and a value for Ba(C)H) 
in soln. read at the intercept with the x axis. The dilTt t 
8 ence^tween this value and Ba(OH)t added represents 
die n equiv. Fbr seveTOl Gesira soils* satisfoctoiy n 
suits were obtained with 5 g. 4off and lUml. 2.5%Ba(OII ) . 
but the method is hot applicable to all soils. C. j. S 
The acetic acid method for the determhuiridn of ex 
chani^UBto MMg ifi OiriMhiafo Riee Williams 

Proc^ 3nd Intdrn, CoHgr SdQ Leningrad 1930 2 * 28 
33(193S)(in EfiglisU).— Advaiitam of the HOAe extn 
^ procedure for detn. eff all excdiangeable boStts* as well ds 
^ for Ca piievioUriy nbted (<4. dTriTlS* 2SS4)* art 
The method of cxtil. oOnriStS Iff sththig 28 g. soil with 200 
ml. 0.6 N HOAc odomfidrtQly for 2 hrt.* ^ering and 
wiu^Ung with the same to a total vol. bf 1 Ca and Mg 
arodetd.m 500 nd. by the usual tadthUda. Th« remainder 
is evapd. tb dryrt»g atyd Itfttefl fo ajform 
carbonat^ redlssolVad In 20^. Oi It SW 
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ntim camom^ tgidUMiia. Richard BradSdd and 
w . H. Acr. l^t. Sta., SOIkiAnn. lUpt. 

lUtU. 497» 47-6(1982) •—As evideiioe that a true equfl. 
h iS bean reached, the amt. of Ca fixed by a soil is the same 
niicther Urn Ca is addetLas CaCOt or Ca(OH)i, or whether 
tiio equU. is approached from the add dde by passing an 
( \i*o8S of COi and ther^removing the excess with air, or 
fiom the alk. s^ by the gradual conversion of the excess 
c 4 (OK)i into CaCCb by the CO^ of the air. That true 
sitn. is obtained is shoam by the fact that the amt. of Ca 
h\(‘d by the soil is indeopident of the amt. of the excess 
added. values oT soils brought into equU. with an 

(\ccss of CaCQi and air are fairly const., varying from 
X 13 to 8.4. The sp. cond. of a series of acid soils increased 
fioin 5 to 10 times as a result of the carbonate treatment, 
ihe carbonated soils in a 1:6 suspension had sp. cond. 
latiging from 2.3 to 6.1 X 10*“* mho at 25^. An increased 
Cd i*oncn. britfgs the colloidal partides to the crit. potential 
wiili resultant fiocculation. C. R. Fellers 

The relation of the nitrihing capacity of soils to the 
availability of ammonia and nmratea. G. S. Fraps and 
A T. Sterges. SaU $ci. 36, 466-70(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
KilM).— Nitrate N was on an av. 6.4% more available 
iluin ammonia in soils of high nitrifying capadly and 
< ' ( more available than ammonia N in soils of low nitri- 
i\ ing capadty. lliere is no evidence of a regular relation 
iH iwi*cn availability of nitric N or of ammonia N and the 
niuitying capacity of soils. The availability of N in 
(ottonsced meal is lower than that of either NuNOi or 
NH4)»S04. There is no rdation between the avadability 
of N in cottonseed and the nitrifying capacity of soils. 
Du nitrifying capadty of soils is somewhat increased by 
iiopping and the addn. of fertUusers. M. S, A. 

Lysimeter investigations. SI. Mineral and water 
iclationa and final nitrogen balance in legume and non- 
legume crop rotationB for a period of 16 years. R. C. 
Collisun, If. G. Beattie and J. D. Harlan. N. Y. Agr. 

I xpt. Sta., T 0 ch. BuU. 212, 5-81(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
til 14V. — A final report of these well-known expts, is given. 
A (i( tailed discussion is given of the influence of the various 
(I ops upon subsequent crops, the effect of the addn. of 
\jnoii.s fertilizers and the removal of elements in the 
rliumage water. Large quantities of N werelost in drain- 
water, oidv a small amt. of K and practically no P. 
I lie ratio of Ca removal in draii^e to that in crops was 
iieaily 1:1 for alfalfa-pain rotations, but as wide as 8:1 
tot timothy-main rotatmas. The presence of sol. N in the 
soil iiicreamd loss of Ca through drainage. Applications 
ot J2U() lb. of CaCOi to the CA«dc^ienl hill soil every 4 
viars was ample to mamiain the soil Ca. In the hill 
soils the Ca conen. in the drainage water averaged 47 
p p. ni., and in the Ontario loam, 91 p. p. m. The quan- 
(II \ of Mg in the drainage was vr’*A that of Ca. P re- 
moved from the sods was lost entirdy through crop re- 
inovdl. Applicatioosof 660 lb. of 16% superphosphate per 
at u m the odd years for 16 yeora resulted in just balanc- 
ing P removal from soils in aifalfa^groui rotations, and in- 
ciiasing P somewhat in soils in timothy-grain rotations. 
1 hi depth of the soil column has little to do with P re- 
niovd. From the hill soil the largest amt. of bases lost 
t fuisisted of sulfates, followed by dilorides and bicarbon- 
Howeviar, bom the Ontario loam, greatest base 
i<i>s <x*cusTed as bicarbonates, followed by sulfates and 
chiniides. Tanka which maintained a high N level or to 
winch N was applied lost mudi less S, indicationB that the 
haves combiiica with the nitrate km and conserved the 
sulfate ion. Rnoiigh 8 was added aa pptn. to make up for 
^hi 3 lost in drainage. The same is laigely true of chlo- 
L ^ « ip ^ tanka, it appeaiw that come of the N, 
K and Ca which waa already preaent In the aoil below 2 
ti.. or whlA wia Jeachsd to tower levda, beoomea avail- 
dUW lo dialtow-moted ^antai prahnUy thts^ capiUary 


*1 ioross. Such iaUidMiiie is oonsidered rdativdy un- 
hemtant. C. R. FeUtrs 

Rflhc fff in acUiffiBg p 

C. W. Botkin* New Mcx.. Agy. Bxpt.^a., Twh, BM. 
210, 3-18(1933).— Poor soils of the Gila day loom 
were treated with CaSOi, FhSCh, Ali(SQ«)a, S, (N]£jr 
SO4, NaNC^, manure and superphoqdiate annumly for 
3 years. In the 4th year, the aoUa were deeply subsoiled 

2 and planted to cotton with 16 in. of irrtoatiion water. The 
soils remained dry under the 20 to. horuon. Notooreases 
in yidd of cotton were found in any case. Most of the 
amendments decreased the percentage of sol. alkali salts 
in the soil to the 0 8-in. horizon, and deddedly improved 
the soil permeability in this horizon. There was no effect 
at lower horizons. CaS04, as gypsum, was the cheapest 
amendment, and was most effective in replacing Na to 
soil. The low permeability of these soils is caused by the 

3 hi^ content of replaceable Na in the upper horizon and by 

anardpan formed largely by cementing Ca compds. In 
the lower levels. C. R. Fdlers 

lofittence of method of irrigation on the nutrient status 
d soil and yield of cotton. F. Gcltzer. Arh. aUruss 
Forschunisinsi, BaumwoUbau (Taschkent) 43, 34 (1^1); 
ef. Pedology (U. S. S. R.) 27, 91-102(1932).— In- 
filtration methods are {referable to surface flooding, since 
soil structure is less impaired, permeability dt soil is 

^ greater, and the enrichment with COi of air immediatdy 
above the soil surface is considerable. Poorer nitrate 
accumulation after flooding is ascribed to the lowered 
activity of the organisms and to denitrification. 

B. C. A. 

The effects of thallium sulfate upon soils. A. S. Crafts. 
Science 79, 62(1034). — ^In equimol. conena. TI18O4 was 
many times os toxic as AssOi and NaC10». It was strongly 

5 fixed in all soils and its toxicity remained unchanged 

through 3 successive croppings. Tl-treated grain, used 
in rodent control, showed very little effect on adjacent 
plants. The loss of agricuUtirmly valuable land ttoot^ 
sterilization by the Tl compds. used to the proper amt. fm 
rodent control seems remote. J. R. Adams 

Fatigue of soils planted in alfalfa. A. Demolon and 
A. Dunez. /. ogr. prat. 98, 29^0(1034); cf. C, A. 28, 
1444*. J. R. Adams 

6 Relationship between soil and associated plants to the 
Czerwone Wierchy and Bielskie Tatiy districts (Tatra 
Mountains). J. Wlodek, K. Strzemienski and B. Ralskl. 
BuU. intern, acad. pokinaise, Classe sci. enatk. not. 
1931B, 1, 103-22 . — Versicoloretum Tatricum and Trifidu 
Distichetum grow in a soil richer in humus than that re- 
quired by Disticho- Versicoloretum; the first-named re- 
quires a soil richer in Ca than the 2 last. All the plants 
examd. grow in soils which have a reaction varying from 

' strongly acid to mildly alk. (pn 3. 7-7.1). Fesluea ssfst- 
ador and Sesleria biMi require a soil with relatively 
hjjrii Ca content, in contrast to Juncus tnfidus and Sesleria 
disHcha B. C. A. 

The distillation method for determining the combtoed 
water and organic matter to soils. O. J. Bouyoucos. 
SoUSci. 36, 471-84(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 547.— Pur- 
thcr work is presented on the distn. method for the detn. 

8 of combined water and org. matter in soils. The original 
app, is modified and improved. Water added to soil 
is accurately recovered by this process. The distn. is 
carried out at 900**. At this temp, sefils lose all of their 
HsO to 30 min. The vd. of H/) comiim off is measuihd 
directly emd the org. matter calcd. by (MucUng the wt. 
of BbO from the ignition loss. Detns. arc made on a large 
no, of soils of widdy varying diaracter. A comparison 
ib made of org. matter content by this method and by 

9 the combustion method (multiplying the COi evolved by 

the factor 0.471). There is fair agreement between the 2 
methods. Muck and peat show hiidi combined H/) con- 
tents. Clay aoUa contain more combined than do 
boils of coarser texture. There is no dose consistent re- 
lationahip between day content and combined to the 
various soils. It is thought that the of ofs.** matter 
can be regarded as commned HsO, just as in tne inorg. 
soil material. M. S. Anderson 
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tmitauMite. A. O. Alben» B. G. &tton D. Lcwu 

and J. L. Pdham. Nat. PtcM Asijoc., lUp$. ,Proe-SM 
Ann. ConventUm 1M2, 4IW.— After the aroUcatwn of 1600 
Ib./acre of a 0-8-0 fertilixer, contg. NaN<>i. (NH4)iS04 
and cotloasecd meal, to an alluvial YaholasoU in February, 
the nitrate N in the 1st 3 in. of soil increased to a max. in 
approx. 2 months. One month after application of the 
fertiliziY the 18-24 in. horizon contained 3.33 p. p. m. o 
of nitrate N, as compared with 1.6 p. p. m. in the same 
horizon of the unfertilized soil; after 2 months this horizon 
contained only traces of nitrate. Similar results were ob- 
tained on an Orangeburg fine sandy loam, except that in 
the unfertilized soil nitrate was present in more than 
traces only in the top S-iii. layer. Clean cultivation in- 
creased the nitrate content of both fertilized and un- 
fertilized soils, whereas green-manure crops caused a 
temporary reduction in soil nitrates but were highly bene- 3 
ficial after they were turned under and allowed to de- 
compose. K. D. Jacob 

Polar adsorption or adsorption by interdiange in soil, 
n. O. Bottini. Ann. 23, 474 83(1933); 

cf. C. A. 27, 4866.— A soil having 1 cxrii3n«cablc cation 
(Na) was placed in contact with solns. coti^r^ 
having the some anion (Cl). The cation couples studi^ , 
were K, NH|, Mg, Ca in all their combinations. Ths 
total adsorption of Elions, except Ca-Mg, was about the ^ 
same for all the cations, and the values were very closi* to 
the values for the adsorption of a suln. of similar conen. 
having a single catbn. The ratio of the 2 cations adsorbed 
depends cm their nature and conen. A. W. Contieri 
Qradea of peat and muck for soil improvement. A. 

P. Dachnowski-Slokes. U. S. Dept. Agr., Circ. 290, 
l’-30(193d) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4616. — The chamteristic phys. 
properties and chem. compn. of the main classes of peat «> 
m described and the j^silnlities of several different 
kttids of peat for improving sp. conditions of a mineral 
soil are outlined. A light -colored poorly decompd. fibrous 
moss, reed or sedge peat is most enective in improving un- 
favorable structural properties of a soil, in increasing 
its water-holding capacity and in releasing sol. salts and 
nutrients during decorapn. Peat and muck that have been 
dried artificially or chaired are relatively less suitable 
grades of org. material because of their greatly reduced ^ 
capacity to retain water. W. H. Boss 

Subterranean clover, with special reference to its value 
on ooils of relatively low fertility. J. N. Whittet. Agr. 
Cm. N. S. Wales 44, 717-23(1933).— Good growth of 
subterranean clover (Tnfolium subterraneum) wos ob- 
tained on soils of fin 4.3-7 .6 und contg. 0.061-0.174% and 
0.0013-0.0061%, resp., of CaO and PjOi sol. in 1% citric 
acid. K. D. Jacob ^ 


methods snd fertilizer trials. O. Lemmcrmann, et al, 
Pflanzenernahr. Dungung Bodenk., Beiheft 2, 463 pp. 
(1933). — Soils not responsive to liming had exchange 
a<ndity (Daikuhara, KCl) of 0.1 -1.4 ml. and hydrolytic 
acidity (Kappen, Ca(OAc)t) of C.6-12.1 ml. With light 
to medium soils poor in humus, the methods of Daikuhara, 
Goy (Ph 6.5), Tackc-Arnd and Gchring (degree of satn 
•• 40%) are in substantial agreement, and liming ac- 8 
cording to their indications is sufficient for non-acid- 
sensitive crops. Similarly, the methods which dct. 
IMrolytic acidity, Goy (pn 7.7) and Gehring (degree of 
wkA ■> 70%), give concordant indications and are best 
adapted to use with heavy soils, and liming accordingly 
is required for acid-scnsitive crops. Ncme of the methods 
tested is very reliable for highly acid humu.s sand and peat 
soils, although the Tacke-Anid method is satisfactory 
for humus loam soils. Dctn. of degree of .satn. by the ^ 
Kapom and Gdiring procedures is goneraUy unsati^ 
factory, as ^own by frequent lack of concordance and the 
indications of vegetation tests. Indicatioas for lime re- 
quirement obtains in pot expts. are likely to be lower thap 
opt. (idd applications, because distribution of the latter 
is inferior. Chem. methods in general do not take into 
account improvement in phys. condition of heavy soils 
resulting from adequate liming. Finely ground limestone 


and equhr. burned lime had practically equal eHecta, ab 
thoo^ in some instances the latter was mon eBhetive 
the fust season. Some of the coSabcffatomcoiaaihiit upon 
variation in apparent opt. pu for a partictdar crop <>n 
different soils, while others consider pn an unsafe guidi^ 
for need of liming. C. J. SehoUenbei^ 

The potassium-lime problem In eoils. Hons Jenny and 
E. R. ^lade. /• Am. Soe. Agran 26, 162*70(1934) 

A study of the R-day-CaCQi mterchange with purified 
aoii colloids, permutites and natural and artificial soils 
reveals that in all systems investigated CaO liberates ai. 
soibed K in large quantities. Pronounced exchange takt 
place in tlie presence of such anions as Cl, SOi, CO,. 
HCOi, OH and PO4 HsCC^ liberates considerable amt 
of absorbed K because of the large no of Ca ions result 
ing feom the formation of Ca(HCOi)t. In the tmesen * 
of absorbed H ions the replacement of K by CaCQi 1 
intensified, provided the resultii^ partial COi pressnit 
approaches that of soil air. MierrKyrganiams reduce iIh 
leaching of K as compared with sterile systems and 
reduction is most pronounced in the presence of CaC( > . 
Under certain conditions of K level and mtcrobiol. con 
ditions the addn. of CaCOt may actually cau^ a rcducti >11 
of the K content of the soil soln. below the value of ilu 
unlimed soil. This is attributed to biol. reabsorption of 
*^-aild ionic exchange impedance. J. R. Adam** 


of the abaoiute reaction of the soil solution 
and activity of Azotobacter. P. L 
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year study of "apotty" ow*;”'!'-, 
morized. The soU of these 
available N than the surrounding o|c%] 
growing plants remove 4.7 times as 11^: 
from the spot, this soil still contains ,3!l 
nitrate N. Nitrate N was accumulated nn •« 

fast in the soil of spots. The soil of spots 
av. 230 lb. per acre more N than surrounding soilsnMIl^ 
spots were produced by adding sol. N fertilizers to wheS 
soils. These spots are identical with the naturally occurring 
spots. The role of Azotobacter in the formation of thesi 
spots is not conclusive. There were no differences in thf 
nitrifying bacteria of spots and of the summnding soils 

C. R. Fellers 

Chemical composition of pasture grasses In Vermont 
J. A Newlander, C. H. Jones and H. B. Kllenhergei 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sla., Bull. 362, 2-18(1933); cf. C. A 2? 
1069. — Eighty-six samples of grass gathered from lepr 
sentative Vt. pastures showed Ca contents of 0.282-1.7 
averaging 0.826; P contents 0.16.6 -0.673, averaging 0.3( 
%; and Ca:P ratios which averaged 2.72:1. 0th 
av. results were crude protein 18.34, crude fifor 20.r 
N-free ext. 46.99 and Et<0 ext. 2.62. llie av. digestif 
crude 4>rolein (calcd.) and total digestible nutrients we 
resp., 14 and 67.5%, the nutritive ratio fieing 1:3 
Vt. grasses are abundantly supplied with minerals. 1 
more frequent the cifi tings of pasture grasses, the h^ 
were the percentages of Ca and P which they contain 
Frequent cutting or reasonably close grazing is recr 
mended. C R. Fcllei 

The meadow and pasture soils of the Rhine Palatii 
relative to their contents of nutrient substances, ^ 
ticuiarly phosphoric acid. M Kling and O. Eng 
Phosphors&ure 4 , 43-61(1934). — In 91 samples of stir 
soils the rootrspl. PfO» (Neubauer method) ranged f 
0.6 to 10.7 mg. per 100 g. dry soil; 47% of the san 
contained less than 4.0 mg.; thh content of root-sol. 
ranged from 14.9 to over 50 0 mg. Approx. 60% o 
samples were deficient in Ca. In general, the sul 
were richer in Ca and poorer in root-sol. PiOs and 
than the surface soils. K. D. Jai 

Imptoviim clover<<rt88 hays. R. Thun. Deut. Ia 
P resse 296(1933).— In hay contg. less than 

clover, increasing the N in the fertilizer from 0 
kg./ha. caused a decrease in the percentage of clo 
cloier-gnus hay from 31.7 to 15.0% and a decre 
crude protein mmi 9.80 to 8.12%. The total yi 
dry matter and crude protihi was increased. I 
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rcsuiis^ jbimiBg the soil itri rcAje d the pu trdm 4J3 to 
5 .G lucteftsed the amt. of dbver b the hay from 20 
10 K. C. Beeson 

Th» hadtf kAtdbic.coddltiotia. 

L Jdwrj^v. t^r. BaW.PafAsitef»A,, 2 Abl., 8 (>, 20 l -0 
a larfe ipt. pf dtbihlure and air, peat 
(lcvcfg»P 8 a wide^vAHeQr oi soil babterla with a high degree' 
ol acuity, wtlhlii days at 11 - 12 ® thw are 

iiiaiKed changes in cnedi. constitution. }. T. M. 

Plant fhypiohw a aab on , A. ft. S. Final report on 
fTperimenlnl wo» 1P31-32. P. Crowther, Sudan Gov.» 
^,e^tra Ajb. Research Serviccji, ilnti. 5i) 74 

^ content of cotton leaves dccn*ased Irutti 
4 8^.0% at germination to approx. 3.2-3.7% in 00 days 
.liter sowing the seed: the decrease was more rapid in 
U dves from seed sowed early in the season than in those 
irom late-sowed seed. The low N levels of early sowings 
WL-re Bssoed* with low growth rates. Optimum date jor 
applying iNJi 4 )eSOi , — ^witb seed planted in Aug. and 
Sept, the highest yields of cotton were obtained when the 
NH 4 }sS 04 was apfdied about 6 weeks after sowing; with 
Inly jdantings application of the (KH 4 )tS 04 approx, iti 
tlays before sowing gave the best results. ^ The optimum 
(late for application of (NIT 4 )sS 04 was mtlinately related 
to 1 be N supply o! the soil . Aclivttv oj soil mwroorganism\. 
As measured by the evolution of COj, soils receiving no 
Iv 1 tilizerb or soil amendments showed the gicatcsl activity 
(il I hi* iiucToorganistns, followed in order liy those receiv- 
ing (NH 4 )sS 04 » fannyard manmc« gypsum, and (NH 4 )s- 
.so^ and gypsum, resp. The highest conens. of nitrates 
oieiirred in soils receiving (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 add the lowest in 
those receiving fannyard manure. Denitrifying organisms 
raiispd rupid disappearance of nitrates added to Gezlra 
Is; the soils were well Supplied with N -fixing 
L principally AMotodactet, Leguminous crops . — 
jy nodulized dry roots of jack bean, addis and 
Its contained 1.G6, 0.77 and 0.62% N, resp. 

, K. D. Jacob 

^6 phosphorus in soil and the idiosphorus con- 
rain as influenced by phosphorus applications to 
G. Weidetnann. J. Am. Soe. Afroti. 26, 170-8 
-Various rates of application of PsOt were made 
d quantities of N and K 4 O on soil which was some- 
v ip readily available PxOi. About 400 lb. of 
erpbosphate per acre wa$ required to produce a 
jle increase in the amt. of readily available PsOa 
» tl. There was no consistent increase in yield of 
le crops growDiSs a result of applications of P ui 
N and KiO. llie increases In PsO| content of 
any, due to P«Oi appltcdllons to the soil were 
Ld usually inconsistent. There were, in some 
ry noticeable but inconsistent increases in PsO» 
)f chaff and straw due to these treatments. It 
sm more advisable to add PsO« directly to the 
■ animals, where needed, ihrotij^ the use of bone 
me other carrier rather than to ir^r to increase 
[>nlent of gralh through the a]iplicdlian of PiOt 
^'"le the increases in P^t obtained in this way 
: in the jraln but in the portibn of the plant 
tlsed as ffed. J. R. Adams 

vnilation of Aiid itfioAiiihhrk acid in 
jfes. A. C. Roy ahd R. C. Sen. Agr. 
India 3, 435M7(1633).— A study iews triade of 

' #tfh the growth cffMiilonfsdnd hi- 
^ the nerc^ntd^ of Ca and P increased 
C. drOdt. Iheamf.flfP then decreased 
^ ^*ie.aj[>hrosra wifl^ ftfd dry fcon- 
. ill Ca DfouMlt 

! 1* Cemfent mbre thal the C^ebntent, but After 
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phoska p^Ufcd to 

2 other plots l^lilixed wlt^ , 

prox. 80% of the N fpr tbl 

source. Rightly lower yields were 
use of ^trqph^ka. 

the nxaflon OI phosphates by clay aoiiii. 
and J. W. AmTSoc. At 

( 1934 ).— Max, plant response to phosp^ 
on highly colloidal acid and calcareous sojia wap jipt 
tained until the applications of the phosphates wereequ 
^ to 1800 and 2000 lb. pf supeq^hosphatp 2 miQt^ L-. 
of soil, r«;q>. The efficiency, measured by pladt^resj^nsc, qf 
the various phosphates decreased rapidly with the ti|de 
of contact with the soil. In the acid soil, CsBPOi was 
slightly piiore available than CaH4(P04)t. The relatiye 
clScieticies for CaH«(P04)t, C 4 ifP 04 )i» NH4BtP04, ferric 
phosplmies, and superphosphate were lOO, 57, ll(h 25 
and 117, resp CaCO| greatly decreased the availa{nlity 

4 of readily sol. phosphates apd the crop yield when applied 
immediately befotc planting to the acid clay soil, wherM 
after equil. was established and CaCOi was po longer 
prt'sent in the soil the availability of the phosphates In- 
creased, as shown by the yield of sorghmn. CaQO^ de- 
creased the availability of Caa(P 04)2 as measured by plant 
gtowlh. In (pL'nerul, the more sol the phosphaie used, 
the inure rapid ^as the late of fixation, ftclalivcly insol . 
phobptuites were fixed slowly but were inefficient in supply- 

5 mg available P ip the plants. J. ft. Adams 

The fixation of phosifiiates by soil colloids. G. D. 
Scarsethnad J, W Tidiiiore. /. Am. SoCf Agron* 2$^ 
188-51(1934). — The amt. of available phosphate in sc^ 
colloids vaned directly witli the SiO^-sesquioxtde ratio 
of the colloid. The native phosphate m soil colloids was 
about os sol. in H-satd. as in Ca-satd. colloids, but it 
was most sol. in Ca-supeisatd. colloids. The phoi^balLe- 
^ fixing capacity ot soil colloids varied inversely with the 
SiOt^esquioxide ratio of the colloid . In the least weathered 
coQoid Jtbe conen. of PO 4 ions luoughi into soln. by p.05 
N H 1 SO 4 at ^11 3.0 Was considerably decreased on stand- 
ing for 10 hrs. The conen, of PO 4 ions was not decreased 
on standing 10 hrs. in contact with a 0.1 N HsSO# soln. 
Fixation of the PO 4 from H 4 PO 4 , CalIP 04 and NaiPOi 
was about equal in the colloids with ahigh SiOnsesquipKidc 
ratio when the degree of Casaln. was below 100%. CaH- 
7 PO 4 and NafP 04 were slightly more available than H 1 PO 4 
in the colloids with low SiOs-aesquioxide ratios. CaH 4 - 
(P 04 )i was fixed slightly more than CaIlP04 in all the 
colloids. In the gray colloids Cai(P 04 )s was about 10% 
less available and rock phosphate 20% less available than 
CaH 4 (P 04 )t> while in the red colloids the Cas(P 04 )s was 
about equal to the CaH 4 (P 04 )t and the rock phosphate 
was slightly more avaihible. At pn 5.4 about 70% of the 
phosphate added as CaH 4 (P 04 )t to the red collmd was 
^ msol. in buffered 0.05 N 119 ^ 4 ; the phosphate application 
was eqtNV. to 1300 lb..of 46% auperpho«a))iate per acre 
to a soil contg. fi0% colloids. The lower the SfOs-sesgui- 
oxide ratio the smailnr was the influence iif the degnM «f 
Ca satn. below i00% on the sunt, of j^osphate fixeq by 
the ccAlmd. When the co ll oids coatained Ca, equiv. to 
200% satn. the tendency was for more phosphate to be 
sol. J. R- Adams 

0 The decompfiailkNi el saw phosphates liy the xoet 
secretioni of hnilnea. D . Prynnishmkov. Pkospkarsdurp 
4, 1-28X1934).— Normal development of hstmm in sa^ 
cultfites was dbehteed with amon^hous phosphnrite ae the 
sole aontbb of P; IMd, but somewhat less efficMnt«4p[^qwth 
of peas, sihite m&tatd and buckwheat was alsosobtained 
under these ccmdiiions. Red clbvet. and most cereals 
utflised the P of raw phosphorite only when tk^y were 
g fb S Hf bn aHd eoth. As shown by direct pn measure- 
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ments, the root eecretioiie of the htpine we odd end iii- 
creeee the additjr of the tieifhboriiig toil eohiM thereby 
promoting the tdn. of the phoephonte. Beeaute of the 
solvent action of lupine toot tecretions on fdioimhorite^ 
plants, such as oats, which normally cannot utilize this 
source of P make good growth when planted either with 
or directly after lupines that have been fertilized with 
crude fdiosphate. Twenty-two referoices. K. D. I. 

The behavior of small quantittos of phosphate fertiuser 
in soda of different compoaitioha. L. Meyer and U. von 
Rennenkampff. Pkosfiiarsdure 4, 24-42(1034).— llie 
rates and extents of fixation of small amts, of superphos- 
phate (1-4 mg. PfOf per 100 g. soil) in different types of 
soil were studied by means of von Wrangeirs HtO-eztn. 
method (cf. C. A 21, 27fi2; 2S, 1010). In general, the 
highest fixation of P^i occurred in heavy loam soil and 
the lowest in humus-contg. sandy soil. Numerous data 
are given. K. D. Jacob 

Action of phosphatk fertUizera on the development of 
the plant and on the diatribution of ffie phosphoma in 
spring barley. H. Burgevin and O. Guyon. Campt, 
rend, ccad, agr. France 19, 920-34(1033). — Pot tests of 
tbe action of liberal quantities of CaHP04 on spring 
barley showed a marked action in the first development 
of the plant and a marked increase in the crop, par- 
ticularly the grain. This is due to an increased no. of 
heads. PsOi absorption by the plant is increased by ap- 
plications of phosphatic fertilizer. The lipoid PfOi in- 
creases constantly, to about 10% of the total PtOt. The 
protein PiOi varies similarly but the proportion is much 
smaller. The mineral P|Of is accumulated tiy the young 
plant, reaching a max., in some cases 00% of the total 
P2O1, at the moment of heading, after which a progressive 
decrease occurs. The phytm PfO» is low before heading 
and afterward increases very rapidly. The majofjKntion 
of the absoibed P1O9 is found in the grain (80-^5% of the 
total) and 95% of the phytin P1O1 cones, there. The 
phosphatic fertilizer accentuates and accelerates these 
phenomena. Similar tests in the field led to the same re- 
sults with few exceptions hut in lessened form. J. R. A. 

FertUizer experiments with phosphates on winter wheat. 
W. Khrsten. Pho^phors&ure 3, 024-9(1033). — In general, 
both superphosphate and Thomas meal had a favorable 
effect on the yields of gram and stiaw from plants grown 
on different l3mcs of acid and alk. soils. K. D. Jacob 

Valuation of the paper * 'Fertilizer experiments with 
phos|dbates on vrinter wheat" by W. ursten. Flocss. 
Phosphorsdure 3, 748-53(1933); cf. preceding abslr. — 
The data are rearranged and critically discussed. 

K. D. Jacob 

Utilization of phosphate and potash fertilizers on de- 
graded cbemozem soils. G. Maslov. Arh, Landw. 
Versuchs-Sta, Kiev No. 64, 81-104(1930).— The bene- 
ficial effect of a previous leguminous crop persisted after 
one growth period. Phosphorite had little actiim on the 
immediate crop, but its after-effect on the following sugar- 
beet crop was considerable. Among aitificial P fertilizers, 
double superphosphate was the most effective on both 
acid and cdk. soils. Its use in conjunction with other alk. 
fertilizers reduced the efficiency of basic slag. Bone meal 
gave best results when applied with alk. materials. 

B. C. A. 

hfagnesiuin ammoniom ^osphate In vegetation tests. 
Z. G* llkoyskaya, M. Z. Podolskaya and K. Z. Dmitriev. 
JVoas. Sei, Inst. Fertilisers (Moscow), No. 113, 44-0 
(19^). — Pot expts. with flax on a podzolic soil and oats 
on a degraded demozem show that Mg NH4 phosphate 
is a very favorable source of N and P. The Mg apiiarently 
improved the quality of tbe flax. MgHP04 proved to 
be a better fertilizer than ammoniated MgHP04. The 
flax, as a nde, does not tolerate high quantities of N. 
The oats responded to the N in the fertilizer. Mg NH4 
phosphate was superior to pptd. phosphate for mustard 
and peas, but not for buckwheat. It is suggested that 
for oUy plants, soch as flax and mustard, the Mg in this 
new fertilizer is highly effective. J. S. Joffe 

Phos^te rodr. Bertrand L. Johnson and B. 11. 
Stoddard. .Statistical Appendix to Minerals Yearbook, 


1 Bur, Mines m2-SS, 26-80(1933); cf. C. A. 2$, 244 a. 

. AMenH.Bowy 

Bark^ sap(Npi^MWfdiato witii ammoiiia. K. Zeiden- 
berg. Trans. See. Inst. PerHksefs (Moscow), No. I13 
74-8(1033). — ^Thc use of liquid NH* and Ca(n 6»)2 in 
soln. gives a higher NHi content in the superphosphate 
than when gaseous Nlli is used. The higher the N con 
tent in the mixt. the better is the phys. condition and the 

2 better are the keeping qualities. J. 8. Joffe 

The ammoniation of double supeiphos^toi. L. £ 
Berlin and L. Goritskaya. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, 
No. 10, 21-7. — Gaseous NH9 may be added to double* 
superphosphates in amts, varying from 8.3 to 13%, di 
pending on the source of the superphosphate. If more NH, 
is added, it is lost when tbe product is allowed to stand 
Keeping the substance under pressure decreases it 
moisture content. The ratio of available to total 

3 does not change when NH| is introduced. H. M. L. 

The methods of obtaming ammoniated auperi^oaphate 
L. B. Berlin. Trans. Sci. Inst. Fertilisers (Moscow), 
No. 113, 64-74(1933). — B. presents data on the pio- 
duction of ammoniated superphosphate by treating nMk 
phosphate with acids and passing gaseous into Hr 
mixt. He takes up the quant, relationships for the success- 
ful opeiation of this process with a no. of types of rock 

4 phosphate. The spe^ of admittmg the NHa into the 

acid-rock phosphate mixls., the temp., the lime period 
and other factors involved are discussed. It is pomled 
out that such ammoniated superphosphate maintains a 
good phys. condition, does not take up so'inueh moisture 
and liohls the NH|. J. S. JofTe 

Experiments on the methods of analyzing fluorine in 
Khibm apatite and superphosphate. S. N. Roztoov and 
V. A. Kazariiiova. Tram. Sci. 1ml. Fertilisers (^oscow;, 

5 No. 113, 96-103(1933).— For the detn. of F in apatite 
and stip^hosphate in the presence ot Cl and cciiUndil 
ffiOi the Penfield method is suitable ptoviciing a trap with 
10% AgiSOi in H1SO4 soln. is introduced 111 the absOrplum 
train. For samples contg. also org. matter two traps are 
introduced: one with AgiS04, the othei with a said, buln 
of CraOi or KtCrsOr in HsSOi. In the pieseuce of colloidal 
SiOt the yield of F, according to the Peiifiehl method, is 

^ low. For detg. F in superphosphate the sample should 
be dried in a desiccator over CaCls or HaS04; it inav .ibo 
be dried in the oven, but ilic temp, should not excised .')(i 

J. S. Joftt 

Total and water-soluble phosphoric acid in Diammophos 
V. P. Mikhailo/. Tram. Set. Jmt. Fertilisers (Moscow). 
No. 113, 129-310933).— M. concludes, after haviijR 
made a no. of tests, that while very frequently the watti- 
Hol. PiOi is identical with the total PtO, in Diamniophos, 
7 It is not always safe to make only a watet-sol. PtO, detn 

J. vS. Joffe 

The ^paration of the original extract for the deter- 
mination of phosphoric scid in phosphate rock and super- 
phosphate with a diluto hydrcNchloric acid solution. A 
I. Senger and N. A- Demidenko. Trans. Sett, Inst 
Fertilisers (Moscow), No. 113, 125-7(1933).— Tests made 
with cold 10% HCl exts. show that the method is not 
B adequate for the detn. of PjOj in apatite and superph<»s 
“ phate. Boiling with this dil. acid gives satisfactory re- 
sults. J- S. Jofle 

Verifying the methods of detennining tiie fertilizer re- 
quirements of the soil. A. Sokolov. Trans. Sci. Imf 
Fertilizers (Moscow), No. 113, 67-64(1033).— S. discusses 
the methods used in detg._the fcatilizer requirements of lb* 
soil and points out that empirical tests on the vanmi*' 
soil zones and on the soil variations within the ^nc mav 
9 serve as a reliable guide in obtaining information. 

J. S. Joffe 

The fertilizer req^ementa of the foadamental soil 
types in the Soviet Union. A. N. Lcbedvantiev and D 
N. Borodich. Trans. Sci. Inst. Fertiltsers (MoscowJ, 
No. 113, 107-18(1933).— This is a summary report on the 
effect of fertilizers on the zonal soil types; podzols 
chernozem and their subtvpea, chestnut and fWy. » 
C4>vcrs a vries of 1500 expts. conducted by the inst. loi 
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KertiUseri. The verbus podsob rapond most ef- 
fectively to a complete fertiliser, lliese are fallowed b> 
the degraded chernozem soils. The normal and deep 
chcmosema respond only to high applications, and, what 
IS more striking, these soils respond to large applications 
of N« The data for barley, hemp, sugar Imts, oats, 
potatoes, flax and spring wheat are presented in tables 
and graphs. J. S. Joffc 

The ratio of the fertilizer components in a complete 
fertilizer. A. Sokolov. Trans. Sd. JnH, Fertilaers 
(Moscow), No. 113, 13-18(19:13).— From expts. with 
jiotatoes S. atteihpt^to draw conclusions as to the favor- 
able and economical ratios of the N to K to Iw applied, 
using PaOi throughout the variations of the K or K. He 
paints out that it is difficult sometimes to establish which 
of the elements is isL4he first minimum, llic difficulty 
lies in the fact that tlie effects of the individual constituents 
are not an arithmetical sum. Fertilizer ratios have to lx> 
adopted for the different soil types, crops, rotation, etc., 
all of which has to be detd. exi^rimentally. He argues 
against tbe prepn. of mixed fertilizers. J. S. Joffc 
The equivalent physiological acidity or basicity of 
American ffirtUizers. Arnon L. Mehring and Avis J. 
Peterson. /. Assoc. Official Afr. Chem 17, P.'S'lUO 
(1934). — Calcns. arc given showing that from 1880 to 
1900 the av. cquiv. physiol, effect of mixed fertilizers on 
soil reaction was basic; from 1907 to 1924 it was slightly 
arid; and since then the acidity has increased rapidly, 
until in 1932 ft was equiv. to IfiO lb. CaCOt per ton of 
iLftilizer. At the present lime the upward trend appeals 
to have been checked. The present acidity could be more 
than neutralized, when desirable, by substituting dolomite 
or limestone for sand in the analysis formula at very little 
iildnl. cost to the consumer. A. Papineau-Couturc 
The equivalent acidity and basicity of fertilizers as 
detennined by a newly proposed method. W. H. Picne. 

/ Assot, Official Agr. Chem. 17, 101-7(1934); cf. C. A. 
27, 4010* — ^Thc method was studied coUaboratively on 
JO Munples of fertilizers. The agreement in results ob- 
t .lined by chemists working in 8 dtffcreiit labs, was found 
to be satisfactory. Limestone added ns filler in mixed 
ferlilizers was accurately evaluated, and all labs, which 
w(*re equipped with furnaces for lotion reported that the* 
method was well adapted to routine work. A. P.-C. 

Studies on the fertilizing value of Polirii kainites. M. 
(lorski. Polish Agr. Forestal Ann. 26, 2:39-90 (295-6 in 
('iitman)(1931).— Pot expts. with barley and sugar beets 
^liow that Poli^ kainites and a 25% K*salt act better 
than pure K salts, and are at least as good as German 
(oned. (40%) K fertilizers. In field expts. with sugai 
hects a Polish 25% salt is as effective as the Gciman 40% 
salt as regards yield of beets. J. Wiertelak 

Effect of fertilizers on the botanical and ritemica^compo- 
sition of the vegetatm in pennanent pastures. B. A. 
blown. Conn. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 187, 54 pp.(1933) ; 

( f . C. A . 27, 364 — CaCOf, K or carriers of N alone were 
ineffective in altering the character of the pasture herb- 
ige, but where superphosphate was applied, while clover 
and Ky. blue grass increased greatly, and poverty grass, 
Panthonia spicata L., was almost eliminated. 'Fhesc 
( Imnges were more marked where CaCOt was also added. 
Wit It supci phosphate, N was even more effective than 
C'aCOt in increasing blue grass, this species constituting 
/<)% of the heibagc on the plots after 8-9 years. White 
I lover was greatly depressed and in some cases almost 
iliminated by N. Rlioflc Island bent and sweet vernal 
grasses were rdatively unaffected by fertilizer treatment. 
Wcette were very promineut on the non-P plots and were 
lt*ast prominent on the plots which received both minerals 
and N. Tlte percentages of dry matter, fiber and N- 
liec ext. were highest in the herbage from the non-P plots, 
and lowest where the treatment seas superphosphate plus 
either lime or N. The reverse nras true of ash, K, fat and 
K. The P content of herbage iran the non-P-treated 
plots WBB only 60% that of the {dots receiving P. Ca con- 
tent was depressed by the addn. of N and by the omission 
of supoidiosi^te and increased bf P, and especially by 
P plus lime. The K content of the grass was significantly 
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raised by the addn. of either K or N fertilizers. The Ca:P 
ratios varied widdy but were smallest, 2:1, when* 
complete fertilizer but no lime was applied. Si, Fe, Al, 
Mg, Ca, Mn, Cl and S were detd. in the several plots. 
ITstially Si was highest in the iion-fertilized herbage. Fc 
and Al showed no changes. Except in the N-fcntillzed 
plots, Mg, P, S and Cl varied with Ca, though not as 
marl^y. Tbe herbage from the limed plots contained 
only about V> as much Mn as that from the unlimed plots. 
Seasonal variations in chem. compn. of the grasses were 
great. When moisture was very deficient, dry matter, ash, 
N-free ext., fiber and Ca increased but N, fat, P and K. de- 
creased. The highest percentages of dry matter, N, N- 
frec ext. and fat were found in the first samples of the 
season, while the max. for fiber occurred in June, and for 
Ca and P in July or early Aug. The lowest values for ash, 
fiU^ and Ca were found at the first sampling date in the 
spring. The Ca:P ratios were usually highest in July 
and lowest in early May. Herbage of more uniform N 
content was obtained by N fertilization, or by N plus 
minmls. Chem. aiuilyses show, contrary to popular 
opinion, that the quality of herbage from permanent 
pastures is poorest during the period of max. growth, 
e. g., about June 1st in Conn. On the contrary, the 
moisture content and the relative amt. of herbage is 
greatest at this time. Thirly-lwo references. 

C. R. Fellers 

Symptoms of fertilizer deficiencies In hope. F. H. 
Heard. Ann. Kept. East Mailing Res. Sta. 1932 , 156 S 
(19.33) ; Rev. Applied Mvcol. 12, 785. — ^The symptoms of 
each nutritional deficiency of hop plants were detd. by 
growing them for 3 seasons in pots contg. pure sand and 
fed with the following nutrient solns., vts., (1) complet** 
nutrient soln., (2) N omitted, (3) K omitted, (4) P omit- 
ted, (5) Ca omitted, (6) Mg omitted and (7) rain 
water only. Oden E. Sheppard 

Can the composition of pecan nuts be dumged by 
fertilizer or other cultural treatment? Max B. Hardy and 
H I . Crane. Natl. Pecan Assoc., Rapt. Proc. 31st Ann. 
Convention 1932 , 119-17. — Nuts of the Pabsi and Schley 
varieties contained mr>rc oil and less protein than those 
of the Stuart variety. Two lots of Stuart nuts contained 
approx, the same percenti^ of oil, but the protein con- 
tent of nuts from fairly vigorous trees was 3-6% higher 
than that of nuts from very weakly growing trees. There 
was no definite relation between the size and the chem. 
compn. of otherwise comparable nuts. Regardless of 
variety, size or cultural treatment, the best-fill^ nuts 
were consistently higher in oil and lower in protein than 
the poorer-filled ones. Pruning and fertilizing the trees 
had no marked or consistent effect on the chem. compn. 
of the nuts. K. D. Jacob 

Chemical reactions in fertilizer mixtures. Wm. H. 
Ross. Am. FertUmr 80, No. 4 , 6, 6, 24, 20(1034).— A 
review and discussion of various types of reactions that 
may occur in fertilizer niixts., such as those involved in 
the ammoniation of suiierphosphate and double super- 
phosphate, the replacement of water in hydrated 
Ijy uiea, the formation of reciproed salt pairs by double 
dccompn. and the dccompn. of liming materials by NH4- 
HtP04. A mixt. of equiniol. parts of limestone and NH4- 
HsP 04 reacts to set free NHi and COt. Dolomite and 
NH 4 HsPO« also react to set free COi, but loss of NHt is 
prevented by the formation of MgNH4p04. W. H. R. 

The quantity of acid used In decomposing fertilizere. 
V. P. Mikhailov. Trans. Sci. Inst. Fertilizers (Moscow), 
No. 113 , 127-9(1933) . — ^Data are given on min. quantities 
of Hf ^4 and HiSCU-HNOi mixts. that might be used for 
the extn. of PsOc from phosphates of various kinds. The 
smallest quantity that could be used for 5 g. of rock ifiios- 
phate or 10 g. of Thomas slag was 30 cc. HaS04, sp. gr. 
1.84. For pptd. phosphate the use of 30 cc. HiSv^ or 
10 oc. HNOi gives just as good results as higher quratities 
of acid. J- 

Ikeatiiic ^oiphates with nitric add. A. 

Trans^ Sci. Inst. FertdiMcrs (Moscow), No. 113 , 132-7 
(1988).— L. reviews the various methods used in extg. 
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ctitde pltoopliiite frith Midi th* 
phOBiriiate. L. dw t«kw m (he nedMids OMd la ntg^ 
sol. phoeiriiate (raoi km-mm rock. J. 8. Jo8e 

Tat Mmondilim tsd of loftfUfafi. S. 

I. Vcdfkofkb Olid N. B. Ftetof. /. Chim. /od. (Mbsooir) 
lM3p NOe lOp 17*21. H. M. Ldceoter 

Iho todnuloQ of ocgaiiic-iiiiiiofol lerdUzors: hmiuitei 
ofammonlA. S/S. Dragunov and B. F. Bakhtina. Trans. 
M. Inst, PerHliwrs (Moscow), No. 113, 79*86(1083). — 
Peat samples varying in moisture content were satd. with 
NHi, which was introduced at temps, from 126* to 200*. 
The peat was then treated with HQ and the hydrolysahle 
NH| detd. as well as the total NH| absorbed. Low-moor 
peat contained as much as 0*7% N The peat with a 
30*50% moisture content is most efficient for NHi ab- 
sorption. With an increase in temp, the N absorbed be- 
comes unavailable and it is recommended not to exceed 
100*. J. S. Joffe 

The role of the mineral nitrogen of manure. I. P. 
Maxndienkov and I. F. Romashkevich. Trans, Sci. 
Inst, Fertikiers (Moscow), No. 113, 18^-27(1 ^). — Pot 
expts, on the utilization of N from manure by crops show 
that the N utilized does not exceed the content of NHi 
nitrogen in the manure. In manures made up of straw 
75% of the NHi nitrogen and in peat manure 05% of it 
is utilized. The org. N of the manure is not utilized dur- 
ing the first year. This is especially true for plants with 
a vegetation period of 3*4 months. Manure contg. a low 
NH| content sometimes even depresses the yield. This 
is due to the locking up of the N by the microbes It is 
advisable to accumulate some mineral N in manure before 
applying, if the N is to be utilized immediately upon ap- 
plication. J. S. Joffe 

The afgnfficance of calcium and magnesium in fertiliz- 
ing and liming of soils. D. V. Druzhinin and V. G. Shvut- 
denkov. Trans. Set. Inst. Fertthzers (Moscow), No. 113, 
28*41(103(3). — ^The authors tested the validity of the 
Izicw theory on the relation of the ratio of Ca to Mg to 
crop yield. Oats, barley and peas grown m pots give 
norm^ yield even when the sol. and mobile Ca is far in 
excess of Mg as required by Loew. A yield decrease 
takes place when Mg is in excess of Ca, the point of de- 
pressing the yield beginning with a ratio of mobile Ca to 
Mg 1 : 2 to 2.0. In neutralizing acidity Mg limestone was 
found to be superior 1o Ca limestone without any fertilizer. 
A complete fertilizer seems to react more efficiently with 
CaCO|. MgO and CaO equally stimulate nitrifiration. 
CaO fdone added to on unsatd. soil does not increase the 
water-sol. Mg. J. S. Joffe 

Studies on potassium fertUizers. F. Terlikowski, A. 
ByezkowsU and S. Sozadski. Polish Agr. Forestal Ann. 
28, 45-110(115 19 in German) (1032). —The sorption of 
K by wheat and barley proceeds in the first period of 
vegetation (1 month) independently of the form of K salt 
presenl (KCl or Ki^«). The production of dry sub- 
stance and the ratio of seeds to straw are equal for both 
salts, provided the conen. of Cl and 8O4 ions is not too 
high. Of R fertilizers contg. K as KCl, the best crops 
and highest yields of seeds of oats, wheat, barley, millet, 
peas and beans are obtained with kainite of Stebmk 
(10.25% KjO), followed by K salts of Kalusz (25.07% 
K^) and a German K salt (40% KjO). Evidently, the 
plants use K better from low-percentage kainite in build- 
ing up to org. substance than from high-percentage salts. 
Of fertilizers contg. K as K1SO4, the best yields are 
obtained with a K-Mg fertilizer contg. 18.8% K«0, the 
so-called half -product, while the finished product (24.77% 
KO) and a German product (25.25% KiO) give lower 
yields. It follows, therefore, that admixts. ca low-per- 
centage fertUizers exert a beneficial effect on the growth 
of the tested plants. Special expts. performed to det. 
this effect of admixts. to pure K salts, however, did not 
give concordant resulta. In general, addn* of NaCl, 
MgClt uM MgSOi to c. P. KQ and BiiSOi did not have a 
harmful effect, and sometimes even had a beneficial 
effect; addn. of NaCl gave almost always a hiidier yield, 
eppecttUy with oats. The effbet of these salts waa 
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dbhtfted By the sinzidiaieeocia addn, of Ok Iona. Adda, 
of K fertilhm caitaes an faicaceaaed roteetioo of molsttire 
by the soil, erndaUy at a low moisture oontent (80%) 
in the order: kainite, KQ, KiSOi. Phuita with low re- 
quirement of mobtuie (oats, barley) Show a better effect 
from fertilization at a small moisture content of the soil, 
whUe plants with large requirementa of moisture (peas, 
beans) exhibit an opposite effect. All expts. were per 

2 formed in a soU showing Pb. 6.7. J. Wiertelak 

Effect of different potaaalum fertUizers in pot expen 
ments. M. G6rski and J. Krotowiczdwna. PoUsh Agr 
Forestal Ann, 28, 121*34(188*4 in German) (1032).— 
Expts. with barley show that low-percentage K salts 
(kainites of Stebnik and Kalusz, sylvite) give higher 
yields of barley seeds and straw lluui coned. K salta (40 
% K salt, K1SO4, K-Mg salt). With horse beans the 
K-Mg salt yidds as good a crop as low-percentage K 

3 fertilizers. J. Wiertelak 

Influence of potassium on tho dovelopment of plants 
In vazioua atagea of growth. M. Korezewski a^ h 
Majewsld. PoUsh Ap, Forestal Ann. 28, 1*26(25*6 m 
Geitnan) (1932) . — ^Maize raised in aq. cultures on a 
nutrient soln. of PiOi 14.2 mg., N 39.7 mg. knd varyuig 
amts, of K 2.5-31 .8 mg. per liter shows 2 optima of growth, 
0u., at 4 and 32 mg., and one min. at 12*20 mg. K per 1 , 
^ K being indispensable in all stages. If it is removod at 
any stage of growth, the devdopment curve shows a 
rapid faU, except at the min. region, 12*20 mg. K per 1 , 
whore removal of K in the bloomi^ period causes a riM 
of the growth rate. Addn. of Na in these conditions 111 
creases the growth still more. J. Wiertelak 

Action and effleianey of potassium fertUizoM. M 
G6rski, M. Korezewski and F. Terlikowski. PoKsh An 
Forestal Ann. 28, 203*75(270*5 in English) (1932) 

3 Polish crude K salts (of l^lusz, Stebnik and Hol^ut 
differ from the analogous German salts. Their content 
in wt. % of KCl, K2SO4, MgCls, MgS04. NaCl, CaSO,, 
iusol. residue, HiO and KsO are resp. : kainite of Stebnik 
9J2-12.0, 2.0-12.0, 0.4-1.3, 18.1*27.0, 31.2*37.7, 2 7 
3.8, 11.7-17.4, 7.0-10.3, 8.1-12.3; kaimte of Kaluv 
8.3*14.8, 3.7-6.9, 2.1-3.4, 17.8*27.7, 28.4*37.0, 2.2-2 
5.8*13.7, 10.0-13.1, 8.6-11.8; Polish 25% K salt: 39 
0.0,— ,1.2,32.4,5.8, 19.4,1.6,25.0; Pohsh K Mg saU(haH 
® product) ; 22.7, — , 47.9, 3.4, 5.1, 7.6, 3.6, 17.7; PoltKh A 
Mg salt (finished) : — , 47.3, — , 36.0, 0.7, 0.3, 0.4, 13 7, 
25.6. Condusions (based on numerous water, sand, soil 
culture and field expts.) : The effects of KCl and BIfS04 nii 
the yield of plants are approx, equal, with a slight tendeiu v 
in favor of KiS04, especially on soils low in sulfate 01 
showmg an excess of Cl ions. Com. fertilizers act beltci 
than c. p. salts. The larger their proi^ tlon of accoinp.un 
7 mg salts the betur are their fertiliring properties In 
most coses best results are obtained on Polish kamiU 
and langbeinite, vtz., with sugar apd fodder beets, barley . 
summer wheat and oats Potatoes and rye, on the oi hci 
hand, ate indifferent to the various types of K fcftili/Lis, 
giving approx, equal crops. The non-K components «>! 
the fertilizers in question cemsist of (1) chlorides and sui 
fates of Na, Mg, Ca, etc., abundantly present in crudt 
mmerals, (2) loam, (3) compds. of B, Ti, Mn, appearing 
® in mdgnificant quantities. Na salts enhance the cfeci 
of crude K fertilizers. The loam may play some roh a 
a u.seful component. The presence of B produces a favur 
^bic effect on ^ans, peas, tomatoes, tobacco and potatoc ^ 

J. Wiertelak 

Report of collaborative work 'on the determination of 
potash by the Chemical Control Committee of the National 
Fertliizer Asaoclation. F. B. Carpenter. Am, FertUtsn 
9 79, No. 12, 11, 26(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 113(P.— This re- 
port gives the results obtained by 10 labs, in the detn m 
K«0 in 5 nuxed fertilizer samides. The detns. were made 
(1) by the ofiSdal method by leadiing up to somewhat lesb 

than 250 cc.; (2) by the same method by leadiing up to otxi 

cc.: and (3) by beming In water in a 500 cc. flaw, pro 
ceeding otherwise by the official method. The 1st pto 
cedure gives low results as indicated by the formula from 
wbkb me samples were propd. W* H. Ross 
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OB fMMli. D. y. 0riidiiiil&. VagakiHans* 

msudim Ub.^Afh. PrytmMmkm l5» 27^-940(1^).— 
In «o09 w»t ntd. wltb bMs, apidicfttioa of lirie 9 
oMow^gnde K salts na/ cBiiae ptaat iBjtfy. Xnpodsols 
baviiiff no OKhanfe aeimty this effect is oouiiteracted bv 
the presence of mobile Ca km. In the #n nuife 5.(>-6.6 
red doeer benefits more bp the presence m Ca ion than by 
the conectfon of the acidity. Peat effectively regulates 
the reaction and proportion of mobile Ca in sandy soils. 

B. C. A. 

Oblaittiim Ume-amniiMiiuitt nitrate. K. Zeklenbcsg. 
Trams. Sa. Insl. tMUiaars (Moscow). No. 113, 79-9 
( 10 ^). — ^By adding finely divided lime to fused NH^Oi 
(at 135^) the lime-ammonium nitrate is obtained. Z. 
made sudi a mixt. Iig^iising COi and liquid NH| in which 
Ca(NOi)i.4HtO wasdissolved according to the following 
equation: Ca(NQi)t.4HiO + COi + 2NHi « CaCO. -h 
2 NH 4 NO 1 -f 3H^. A product b obtained contg. 20% 
N and 40% CaCOi. J. S. Joffe 

Pot tests with quartz meal. Werner WOhlbbr. Deut. 
Tjtndw. Presse fiO, 423-4(1938). — Quartz meal was com- 
}>ar^ witn glra sand in soil mists, contg. either a humus 
material deficient in plant fbod, a peat or a compost. A 
complete fertilber, a PiOi-deficdent, a KiO-deficient or a 
N-defident fertilizer was added. No material difference 
was observed in any case when the complete fertilizer was 
used. A 30-40% increase in yield was obtained when 
quartz was used irith a K-defident fertilizer in the peaty 
soil and the humus material. A 100% increase was ob- 
tained with a P-deficient fertilizer in the mixt. of quartz 
and humus material. Less striking increases were ob- 
tained with N-defident fertilizers. Mizts. of Va compost 
and Va quartz gave less satisfactory results tham mizts. 
umtg. half of each. K. C. Beeson 

Annual fartiliziim of vineyards and the accumulation 
of the fertilizing effects acceding to the woody diagnosb 
of l^e vine. B. Vinet. Ompt. tend. acad. agr. France 19, 
938-46(1933). — ^The use of complete fertilizers over a 
period of 6 years has caused no increase in the amt. of N 
HI the wood in the sequence of years. It has brought about 
an increase in the amt. of PiOi, e<q>edally when a high-KfO 
Icrtilizer has accompanied the phosphatic fertilizer. Thb 
increase of the PtOi/N ratio indicates an increased capadty 
lo bear fruit, lliere b also a marked increase in the amt. 
(»f KtO in the wood. KsS 04 b superior to KCl in in- 
cTeasing the KiO content of the wood and in favoring the 
production of sugar but inferior in favdring the produc- 
tion of fruit. J. R. Adams 

Fertilization of early potatoes. J. E. Metzger and £. 
H. Schmidt. Md. Agr. Bxpt. Sta., BM. 333, 41-62 
(1932). — Comparison of various sources of N in 7-6-5 
leililuer on early potatoes showed that no 1 source of 
inorg. N was entirely satisfactory when used alone. A 
mixt. of inorg. and org. sources of N was desirable, though 
the inorg. could predominate. Vrea and Leuna saltpeter 
were tfoceptable for use in compotmding potato fertilizers. 
When a 7-6-5 fertilizer was used in amts, in excess of 
lb. per acre, the results were not pj^table. The 
most favorable method of applying the fertilizer was in the 
low. No crop injury ooeunred when fertilizer was used 
in this way. In a comparison of fertilizer mizts, contg. 

, 3 and 10 units of K^O, the best results were obtained with 
5 units. KCl vras sup^ior to manure salts and K1SO4. 
1 )oubb- 8 trength fertilizer where the sole source of N was 
uiea gave fuUy as satisfactory results as the usual 7-6-5 
formula although applied at only Vt the rate. C. R. F. 

The relative reeponsee of potatoee to different fertilizer 
elements. T. B. Odland. Am. Potaio J. 10, 27-81 
(1933).— The results eff long-time ezpts. on potatoes in 
Rhode Island are summarized. Kainite, KO, KItS 04 and 
sulfate of potibh-magnesb were almoat equally effective 
as sources of K. Superphosphate, basic dag and triple 
superphoephate were about equefiy eotive as sources 
of P, but bone meel and rode were less satb- 

facteny. Variations in the amt. of P did not affect the 
yields as much as did variatloiis in N or K. Mgmaybe<* 
come a fimitiiig fbdtor on these eolb. K. D. Jam 


1 tartaflam in the 

of ffie ^hHit a aood elad wMi a malnutrition troublo of 
potatoei. R. L. Caielua. Am. Pakdo J. 10, 147-65 
(1933).— The malnutrition condition b characterized by 
(1) a ydlowing of the leaves of the plant, the lower 
leaves and espedally the apical leefiets yellowing from the 
margin toward the midrib, (2) stunted growth of the 
plant during the earlier sta^, (8) new terminal growth 

2 consisting of small, half-dom, purplbh gray leaves and 
(4) stems of small cross-section, also purplbh gray in 
color. A detailed study of the Chem. oompn. of the 
plants showed that the trouble b caused by a defideney 
of available Mg in the soil and that thb defideney b, 
to a certain extent, oonrlated with the continued cropping 
of the soils, the use of large amts, of ooned. chem. toti- 
lizers in which the greater portion of the N b present as 
(NH 4 )tS 04 , and the deptetion of the soil in org. matter. 

3 In general, so^ that produced healthy plants contained 

approx. 1.76 times as much org. matter as did soUt pro- 
du^g pbnts suffering from midnutrition. Abo, the oon- 
ditiim occurs most frequently when the addi^ of the 
soil b lower than about pu 5.0; it is overcome by the use 
of MgS 04 on soils that are not excessively add or by the 
use of Mg limestone on excessively add soils. Absorption 
of Mg by the potato plant is increased by liming the soil. 
Fifteen references. K. D. Jacob 

^ FertHixers for yellow tobacco. A. V. Otruigan*ev. 
StaU Inst. Tobacco InvesUgaiions (Krasnodar), No. 84, 
3-29(£nglbh summary 30-32) (1932) .—See C. A. 27, 
4014. J. S. Joffe 

Fertilber experiments with tobacco at the Goiyache- 
Klyuchev Station for 1928-31. S. Vbduidicnskil. State 
Inst. Tobacco Investigations (Krasnodar), No. 100, 3-23 
(1933).— Summarizing the results of 3 years of expts. 

5 V. draws the following conclusions; The sandy loam 
soib of the podzolic yellow earths show N in the first 
minimum, PsOi in the second, and KtO in the third. In 
the first period of its growth tobacco responds most to the 
FiOi treatment. It also speeds up the following stage, 
hastens maturity and improves the qxudity. The addii. of 
3U kg. of N per hectare increases the yield without injuring 
the quality . An increase of N to 80 kg. impairs the qui^ty . 
Physiologically alk. and neutral fertilizers are better than 
add fertilizer. The vegetation period b shortened by ferti- 
lizer addns. and add fertilizers are best in this respect. 
Physiologically alk. fertilizers do not affect the qudity, 
whereas the add fertilizers decrea.se the assortment of the 
better grades. Addn. of lime may increase the srid 6 » but 
frequently it gives neg. results. It is most effective with 
physiologically add fertilizers. Org. fertilizers seem to 
be more effective both with regard to the quality and 
quantity of tobacco. Green manuring has also pro^^ to 

' be beneficial. J. S. Joffe 

Tobacco-plant nutrition. P. Koenig. Das Super^ 
phosphat 9, 124-5(1933). — ^A brief review of the fertilizer 
reqj^ments of tobacco. K. D. Jacob 

The correbtion between cultivated plants, their para* 
sites and distribution. The influence of ffie nutrithm 
of the plants on the sensitiveiiess of potato tubers to 


(1932) .—Under favorable respiration conditim (low atm. 
moisture) sound tubers from plants grown under all con- 
ditions of nutrition were resistant to attack by Bacillus 
ph^phthorus and B. atrosepHcus during storage. Under 
unfavorable respiration conditions all tubers were rapidly 
attacked, but those from plants reodving low-N ferti- 
lizers were somewhat more resistant than tubers grown 
9 under other conditions of nutrition. The effect of oom- 
pbte fertilizers in increasing the thickness of the skins of 
potatoes was in the decreasing order: high P, low N, 
low P, no K, high K, normal N, P and K, and h^ N. 
Tubers from idants reoetving fertilizers hiith in N were 
the most readily attacked by the bacteria, followed in 
order by those roodving fertilizers high in P, high in K, 
c M t f k no K, oontg. nornud amts, of K, P and K, low in 
ViPldllow in N, resp. The highest storage losses oeeuned 



Ck f mint Absincts 


Vd,28 


in iMUtoM ferti^ with ammtve nmu. of (NHt)t^4 i lertihHnwebyiniiwmhMviMoaddoiiotAiliifbtlw 
Uie neanag fertiUsm toW to N; ptorriol. eqna. of the Mil oowUtuc^ J. Wkrtdafc 

tofcc^ of tubers on ^ ptoti with B. a i flu o B M of liil|itioa uaoa growth, pndoethm Md 
phytoMhofw wu U^wto with togh^JI and lowest with qnalitjr of omall fhilto. wTs. Brown. Oregon State 
low-N f«till*en. Ftmmm rot was highest w^ K was H«»t. Soc., S^. 4rth Anm. Ueetii^ 1933, Wa^.—Ir- 
onut^ bm the fertilizer and was towwt with complete rigation had no significant effect on ^ total sn tHs and 
fertihM ^ in N. During rtorage the grn^ tp^ sugars to strawberries, but dighdy tocreased the sugar 
fe *, of,c arbohydratM occurred fa tubers reccivmg hi|^. and acid contents of loganbmi^. K. D. TacoS 

N fcrta^ and the smallert fa tiuw recavuig low-N. of the entontohigist for tbs year 1933 (eoiitrol 

* of «« 5^^ gmbl , C irifadmpn i Tm Research 


»®- 27-ai(1933).-BaSiF. andlS 

the form of 40% potash salts. There arsenate were infective as stomach poisons for tlu* 

betwwn the yteld rf pototocs, as affected ^ the „^tUe grub. The beat control was obtafa^ by sprayfae 
treatment, and the enzymic chai^ duniig ti,o infested plants with a 1 :40 aq. sifin. of laundry soap! 
Storage. K. D. Jacob d Jacob 

The ^ of the crop fa »lo^ to its Relative teaWtleB of pyrethrine land H. K. dWiIsoh 

toehntod V. S. ^stevskd. I «»*• *«■ Soap (IiLsecticide and DisfafecUnt Sect.) 9, No. 9, M 

Inst. ferldtMers (Moa^), No. 113, 6S(Vp,i) — i (!«:«).— A statistical study of data presentid by Wilcoxc 
p. shrorn how tte fertil^, the soil and climatic con- o„d HartzeU (C. A. 37, 1977) fadic-ates that pyrethiiii 

diupn have an effijt on the suw contcnt.of beets, ou the n has a tozhaty of about 7% of that of pyrcthim I. 

undesirable tsrpe of N oompds. (non-protem) and on other Henry H. Rtchardson 

properties. J. S. Joffe jlie action of pyxethnim on insects. Alfred Wee<l 

Fertilizing experiments with strawberries. M. G^rskip Soap (Insecticide and Disinfccianl Sect.) 9, Ntj. H, 84 o 

J. Szlazkiewiczdwna and K. jezewska. PoUsk Agr. (19&J). — review with 10 references. ijf. Hs K. 

Forestal Ann 26. d35-ri0(3«5i> -0 in German) (1931). — Scientific section of the insecticide committee. C. H. 

Since fresh strawberries contain KiO 0.14-f).20p PtOi . Peet. Soap (Insecticide and Disinfectant Sect.) 10. No 


0.03-0.06 and N 0.00-0.12%, it follows that the annual 
requirement of fertilizers for the crop of 10,000 kg. per ha. 
and the plants themselves is, contrary to older opinions, 
very small, trw., KiO 37, PsOt 12 and N 32 kg. Field 
expts. lasting 6 and 2 years verified the above calcns. 
Artificial fertilization has practically no effect on the 
yield. Pbt expts. show that the plants may be easily 
damaged by nitrates, NHg and K salts in higher conens. 


1, a5, 87(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4619.— A review of rccetil 
publications on pyrelhrutn, roUnono and synthetic insecti- 
cides with 28 references. Henry H. jticht^rdson 

Now insectieido, geimicido and disinfectant Patents 
R. C. Roark. Soap (Insecticide and Disinfectant ^t^t ) 
9, No. 11, 89, 91, 93, 99, 101, 103, 10fi(1933)^Suiii. 
maries of recent patents are given. H. M. R 

Petroleum and products are ideal insecticideK used 


Phosphates, qn the other hand, ate not detrimental even 5 success on a large scale. C. K. Francis 
at high conctu. J. Wiertdak Ou J. 32, No. Sslw, .14(1934).— P. describes forums 

The boron content of some ooils, plants and potessiom petnileum products which are used as uutecticide$. 
fertilizers. F. Tcrlikuwski and B. Nowicki. Polish A|r. J. R. Strong 

Forestal Ann. 28, 135 44(144 in German) (1932). — Dif- Factors in Insecticide performance. D. F. Mun>hy 

ferent types of soil contain 0 1-14 tug. B per kg. and 0- and C. H. Peet. Soap (Insecticide and Disinfectant 

6.8% org. C. Similarly cultural plants contain varying Sect.) 10, No. 1, 05, 97, 99, 101, 103(1934).— The tox- 

amts, of B ; the lowest amts, are found in barley, rye and tcities of several petroleum disliUates ranging from naphtha 


wheat, vis., 0.1 -0.3 mg. per kg., and the highest in 5 to heavy oils in combination with pyrethrum or with 


tomato fruit 1, stalks 14 mg. per kg., tobacco 10, potatoes 
14, beans 8, peas 18 mg. per kg. This phenomenon is in 
agreement with the fact that the growth of the latter group 
is increased by oddn. of minute amts, of B . The fertilize 
analyzed contain the following amts, of B: kainite 
(Stebnik) 0.0032, K salt of Kalu.sz 0.0035, K-Mg ferti- 
lizer (half product) 0.0022, K-Mg fertilizer (Polish) 
0.0005, K-Mg fertili^r (German) 0.0066, K salt (German) 
0.0012%. J. Wiertclak 

Influence of boron compounds on the development of 
plants. M. G6rski. Polish Agr. Forestal Ann. 28, 27- 
44(44 in German) (19:12). — Since crude K salts contain 
small amts, of B compds., pot expts. were performed to 
del. the influence of B on the development of^ certain 
plants, mi., bean, barley and potatoes. Borax in small 
amts. (0.0^.1 g. per 8 kg. sand) has a very beneficial 


effect on the yield of beans, doubling it. Beans do not « Fleming. 

J. . • « . *.« X w. n A X 1.^ 


Letliane 384 varied inversely with their vise ositics in tests 
against house flies. The distillates had little toxicity in 
themselves. Utnry H. Richardson 

Spray materii^B and the residue problem. O. C 
Roberts and A. 1. Bourne. Mass. Fruit Growers* Assoc , 
Rept, 3dih Ann Meeting 1932, 154-01 — Addn. of hy- 
drated lime to lime-S and Pb arsemate niixts. checks 
somewhat but does not entirely prevent foliuge burning 
7 Apples sprayed with Pb arsenate within 0 weeks ot 
haiVestii^ are likely to carry arsenical residue in excess 
of the tolerance in a season of nonqal rainfall ; the use uf 
Ca caseinate in late sprays lends to increase the arsenical 
lesidiie. Arsenical residue is not increased by the use of 
S and lime-S dusts following Pb arsenate sprays.' 

K. D. Jacob 

_ Contact Japanese beetie. W^tcr V 


develop seeds at all without B. B docs not have a bene- 
ficial action 011 Imrley. Preliminary expts show that B 
increases the growth of potatoes. J. Wierlelak 

Effect of magnesium addition on the yield and the 
chemical compoaition of oata. K. Korezewski and F. 
Majewsld. Ptdish Agjr, Forestal Ann. 28, 145-53(1932). — 
Mg added In excess to pure fertilizers has no inhibiting 
effect on the yield of oat seed and the total dry sub- 


Agr., Circ. 280, 1-4(1933).— A 


review of methods for the prepn. of contact sprays for tin 
Japanese beetle. W. H. Russ 

Zinc hydroxide, a substitute for calcium hydroxide in 
arsenical sprays. R. II. Hurt. Phytopathology 23, 1/ 
(1933). — ^Zn(OH)t can be used instead of Ca(OH)^ to 
prevent arsc^cal injury to Ihe fofiw of peach trees mnl 
snap beans. It may be combined with arscnicals either 111 
the form of dust or liquid sprays. In either case the Zn> 


stance of the plant up to K/Mg - 1:2.5. The Mg con- 9 (OH)i idiould replace the hy&ated lime lb. for lb 


tent of the plant increases as that of the soil is raised. 
The assimilation of K and N is independent of the amts, 
of Mg added to the soil. The CaO content of the plant 
is decreased regularly by addn. of Mg to the soil, CaO 
beitig xe^Mtaed by MgO. Eadi gain in MgO of 1% 
cofmponds to a loss of 0B7% CaO in the dry substance 
of the plant. This substitution is harmless to the plant. 
The ezpta. prove that the amts, of Mg present in 


R. C. Burrell 

Zinc and copper ppray materialafor peaches and apples. 
R H. Hurt. Va. State Hort. Soc., Pros. 37ih Ann. Meet- 
ingp Va. FfuU 21, No. 1, 5&^(1933). K. D. Jscob 
Some Incidental effecta of routine scab mays, with 
ijpeclal reference to amde fruit aawfly eontrm. A aide- 
ligbt on the Inteipretatton of field apitylng eraerlments 
mTh* Moore. Ann.EMpi.EaUMoUimgEesearJiStaAlWt 
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IS^Soils, 

9(hS(im); ApplM Myeol. 12, 766-7; cf. C. A. Zf, 
l080.-*Puik-bud applications of Bordeaux mixt. caused 
severe cracking and russeting of Cox’s Ora^ Pippin 
apples, and SderaHnia frucUgma (brown rot) penetrated 
the cracks so that aoine of the sprayed trees showed more 
brown rot than the controls. Post -blossom applications 
of Bordeaux mixt. caused surface nisscting but very 
httle cracking, and brown-rut infection was slight. Bor- 
deaux mixt. and lime sulfur with and without Fb arsenate 
applied against applf^ scab also gave control of sawily 
{Hoffloeampa te^tudmea) . Oden 1C. Sheppard 

New developmentein potato spraying. F. M. Blodgett, 
K. O. Mader, O. D^urke and R. B. McCormack. Am, 
Potato J, 10 , 79-'88fl9.*i3). — ^Yields of potalcjes increased 
to a max. with increase in the total amt. of CuSOi ap- 
f>liod to the plants iA 4 he form of Bordeaux mixt. sprays. 
In 1 kicality the optimum amt of CUSO 4 was 75 80 lb./ 
jcre.^ With a given total application of CuSOi, the yields 
also increased as the amt. of CaO in the Bordeaux mixt. 
was decreased. A ratio of A lb. CUSO 4 to 2Vi lb. hydrated 
lime to AO gal. HtO is recommended. K. D. Jacob 
Total amount of copper applied and ratio of lime to copper 
in Bordeaux mixture as important factors in potato spray- 
ing. F. M. Blodgett, E. O. Mader, O. D. Burke and R. 
B. McCormack. Phytopathology 23, A(1933). — There is 
some evidence that the total amt. of Cu applied (as Bot- 
(k'aux mixt.) Is on important factor in increasing the yield 
of pfitatocs. In a comparison of Bordeaux mixts. made 
with different, kinds of lime, that made with high-Mg 
liiiir gave slightly, but fairly consistently, belter results 
than the mixt. made with high-Ca lime. R. C. B 
The use of arsenic compounds In fhiit-tree cultivation, 
h Blanchard. Compi, rend, acad. agr. France 19 , 1(121-6 
1 1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2534. — ^Thc results of this work sup- 
port the findings of last year that the As found on the fruit 
IS not sufficient to cause pois«ming. A broadening of the 
siMpe of this work shows that the quantities of As found 
on legtimes cultivated under treated trees cause no trouble 
111 animals consuming them. J. R. Adams 

The estimation of the wetting power of the solutions 
or mixtures used in agriculture. Augustin Boutaric. 
Compt, rend, acad. agr, France 19 , 1013-20(1933).— A 
(rit discussion of 3 methods for detg. the surface tension 
and its use in comparing the wetting power of solns. and 
mists. The surface-tension coeff. can be used to give a 
lougli comparison between the solns. only when they are 
list'd to wet similar surfaces. When it is a question of 
iletg. the wetting power on unlike surfiftres such as the 
ItMves of spinach and cabbage these coeffs. are of little 
value. J* R« Adams 

Bordeaux mixture. G. E. Sanders. Phytopathology 
23, 31-2(1933). — ^The addn. of an excess of lime to Bor- 
(ifaux mixt. incrca.ses its value in the control of early 
l)liglit of potatoes. Mixing Na orsenite sOln, with the 
^.iiSOi sohi. licfore tne addn. of lime gives a much safer 
.ir'iiiical than can be obtained by« adding the Na arsenite 
III lhc*complcted Bordeaux mixt. Alsoini4m. Potato J, 
10 , 24S-600933). R. C. Burrell 

Some effects of Bordeaux mixture on tranapliation. 

I I>. Wilson and H. A. Runnels. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., 
JUnionthly Bull. 18, 147-61(19a3); cf. C. A. 28, 1131*.— 
<n\ Coleus plants the daily curves of changing stoinatal 
.ipci lure are very similar for spr^ed and unsprayed plants, 
kilt wide variations occur during a 24-hr. period The 
played plants transpired much more during darkness, 
but fell behind the uhsprayed during daylight. Bor- 
lii dux mixt. may be a deterrent to atomatal transpiration 
dt aU times but it causes a decided acceleration of cuticular 
tianspiration during the night period. The cooling effect 
Ilf a film of Bordeaux mixt. on the upper aide of Coleus 
leaves causes a decrease in transpiration rate equiv. to 
of that of an untreated plant during the mid-day 
period. This effect is counterbiolanced and even exceeded 
by a drying action during the rest of the daylight period. 
Bordeaux mixt. increases transpiration to a greater ex- 
tent on days of low light intensity and high air humidity 
than on bright, dry days. C. R. Fellers 

ReaioviiigJtaAoatm opmy from of^^ R.J. Benton 


FeniUgers 

and T. N. Foweil. Agy, Caa. N, S. Wales 44 , 683-4 
(1933). — ^The deposit on Valencia oranges caused by 
spraying the trees with Bordeaux mixi .-oil sprays was com- 
pletely removed by immersing the fruit for 30 sec. ui0.13A% 
HCl or for 7.5 see. in 2% HO. Satisfactory removal of 
the discoloration was obtained also with 1% acetic, lactic, 
citric and tartaric acids. During storage for 3 weeks, fruit 
that had been dipped in HCl, rinsed in fieslv water and 
dtii'd showed 110 sign of injury from the treatment. 

K. D. Jacob 

A homemade colloidal copper spray. W. P. Raleigh. 
Phytopathology 23 , 29(1933). — A concentrate was prepd. 
as follows: 1 lb. CUSG 4 was dissolved in 2 qt. water, and 
1 pint blackstrap molasses was added. The mixt. was 
stirred well and made shghtlv alk. by adding 0.4 lb. of 
lyc dissolved in 1 qt. uf water. The concentrate was 
allowed to stand until it turned yellow and was used at 
the rale eqiuv. to 4 lb. of CUSO 4 to 50 gal. of water for 
the control of late blight of potatoes. R. C. Burrell 

The method of action of copper mixtures. Role of the 
deposits. J. Braiias and J. Dulac. Compi rend. 198, 
1 2(l-2( 19:i4) ; cf . C. i4 . 28, 1 13 l^.—To dissolve appreciable 
amts, of the insol. Cu from the dried deposits of Bordeaux 
and Burgundy mixts. the HiO should contain more than 
7 mg. of NH} per 1. and have a pn of A or less. Ram 
water normally averages I mg. of NHi per 1. and has pn 
ViSlues ranging fiom 5.3 to 7.5. Thus after these mixts. 
have dried and the sol. Cu has been washed out, the rain 
water docs not have enough solvent action on the iuaol. 
Cm to give a toxic .soln. J. R. Adams 

Fungicidal efficiency of mercuric chloride and potas- 
situn iodide. W. P. Raleigh. Phytopathology 23 , 28 
(1933). — Preliminary fit Id expts. indicate that the addn. 
of KI to a soln. of HgCl- greatly increases the fungicidal 
efficiency of the soln. when used to control Rhieoctonta 
on potatcKs. R. C. Burrell 

Crown treatments for hop downy mildew control. G. 

R. Ilixrrner and Walter Jones. Phytopath. Z. 6, 619-26 

(193^1) , — Tests were made with numerous dusts and sprays 
foi controlliug the hop downy mildew {Pseudop^onospora 
humuli). The best results in controlling the disease and 
1 educing the no. of basal spikes on the plants were ob- 
tained with dusts contg. CuSOi.HzO (1 part) and hy- 
drated lime (6 parts) and applied to the cxpo.sed crowns 
at the rate of approx. 1 oz. per hill after pruning in the 
spring. The results of dusting in the fall and also before 
fiuo^iig in the spring indicated that some of the ma- 
terial is leached away and the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment thereby reduced. K. D. Jacob 

Citrus red scale — experiments with liquefied hydro- 
cyanic acid gas fumigation. P. C. Hcly. ilgr. Gan. N. 

S. Wales 44 , 823-0(1933). — Fumigation with liquid IICN 

wd.s slightly more effective than an equiv. amt. of Ca(CN)i 
in controllmg red scale {Chry^otnphalus aurantii Mask.) 
on Valencia orange trees. Higher kills were obtained under 
closcly-woveu light calico tents than under those made of 
heavy oilico. K. D. Jacob 

**Purple patdi" of wheat and oats, a diaeaae caused 
by the zungus Rhizoctonia solani. H. J. Hynes. Agr, 
Gas. N. S. Wales 44 , 879-83(1933).— Treatment of af- 
fected soil with (NH 4 )jS 04 (I cwt./acre) prior to sowing 
the seed gave good control of **purple patch" in wheat. 
Applications of lime were inefficient until the 2nd season 
after treatment, when the control was as good as in the 
original (NH4)iS04 treatments. R. D. Jacob 

The "white ear" disease of oats W. Saucrlandt. 
Ernahr. Pflanse 30 , 21-5(1934); cf. Rademodicr, C, A. 
27, 1079; Arch. P)foiiaanfrau 8, 430(1932). ear" 
or "blast" is a term applied to a condition in oats ivl^h 
is characterized by the bleached appearance of the spikes 
due to the absttice of chlorophyll. Pot expts. dmwed 
that applications of PiO* had no effect on the occurrence 
of the dkseaae. With pots receiving N and KiO the oc- 
currence of the disease decreased with increasing ap- 
plicatfons of With a NtJC ratio which corresponds 
to 4l||^ nutrient requirements cd the crop there was little 
ogjjBTtraee of the disease. The occurrence of the disease 
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by rediidiif the HiO laiqrty of tibe 

plants. Jolm O, Bardaity 

WhMail flaiaao of eauHilowora can ahHoat bo OUndi- 
aatodby Uning. C. J. Magee. Agr, Gas. N. S. Waiss 
44, 91l'-«14(11^) .—Excellent control of tbe dlsMe, wliKb 
ia caused by high soil acidity, was obtained by treat^ 
the soil with hydrated lime (lVr-2 tons/acre) several 
weeks before planting tbe seed. K. D. Jacob 

ThM report of wogross of atodiea on walnut blii&t ^ 
and its oontrol In Oregon. Paul W. Miller. JUpl. iSth * 
Ann, Meeting Western Nut Growers Assoe^; Oregon State 
Hort. Soc., Rept. 47ik Ann. Meeting 1932, 14(Mil.— 
Spraying walnut trees with Benrdeauz mixt. (2:2:30) con- 
siderably reduced the losses caused by walnut blight 
{Bacterium Juglandis ) , but in many cases it caused injury 
to the young leaves. Zn-ltme (8:8:50) and Cu-Zn-lime 
(1:3:6:50) sprays were relatively noninjurious to foliage 
and seemed to possess gennicidal properties. Addn. of 3 
skim-milk powder and blood albumin to Bordeaux sprays 
did not reduce the foliage injury. Bordeaux sprays contg. 
thrice as much lime as CU8O4 caused less injury than 
sprays contg. equal amts, of lime and CUSO4. 

K. D. Jacob 

Control of the obscure scale [on pecan trees] . Howard 
Baker. Natl. Pecan Assoc., Kept. Proc. 3lsi Ann. Con- 
vention 1932, 53*4. — Dormant spraying with a 5% lubri- 
cating-oil emulsion gave satisfactory control of light in- ^ 
festtttions of Ckryiomphatus obscurusg but frequently 
caused injury to trees m poor phys. condition; 4% emul- 
sions should be used on such trees. Six % emulsions gave 
good control of heavy infestations but frequently caused 
injury, regardless of the phys. condition of the trees. 

K. D. Jacob 

Control of the pecan Phvlloxera. Howard Baker. 
Natl. Pecan Assoc., Kept. Proc. 3Ut Ann. Convention 5 
1932, 4^53 — ^Almost complete control of Phylloxera 
deuastatfix and P. notoMis on pecans was obtained by 
dormant and delayed-dormant spraying of the trees with 
liquid Ihne S 12.5 gal. and nicotine sulfate 1 pint per 
lOU gal. oi soln. A^, 3% lubricating-oil emulsion gave 
go^ results; when applied at the delayed-dormant period 
it retarded opening of the buds for 4 <5 days but caused 
no permanent injury. K. D. Jacob 

Field and labmtory studiee on frendiing of tobacco. 6 
G. M. Shear. Va. Agr. Expt. SU., Tech. Bull. 49, 3-15 
(1933). — ^Frenching occurred in the field regardless of 
fertilizer treatment. There was the least amt. of frcnch- 
ing on the plots receiving manure and (NH4)sS04. Kt- 
SO4 and superphosphate had no appaient effect. I^ench- 
ing was assoed. with seasons of heavy rainfall. Under 
greenhouse conditions, frenching was corrected by the 
addn. of nitrogenous fertilizers to the soil or by the pro- 
vision of conditions favorable for soil aeration. The addn. ' 
of absorbent cotton to the soil increased the severity of 
frenching The disorder could not be corrected by spray - 
mg the foliage of diseased plants with nitrate solns. or 
by supplying nitrate to the roots. In water cultures tbe 
dwrder could not be produced by a deficiency of nitrate 
or a lack of aeration, or by a combination of the 2 con- 
ditions. Partial sterilization of the soil which produced 
frenched plants was effective in preventing the disorder $ 
where the treatment was severe enough to kill weed 
seeds. Frenching developed in soil having a range of Ph 
from 5.8 to 7.9. Development occurred most rapidly at 
^ 7-7.6, decreasing quickly above this range and more 
gnulually as the acidity increased. Frendiing was pro- 
duced in sand cultures that were watered with the soln. 
leached from soil that produced frenching. This indicates 
that the disorder is a toxicity disease as opposed to the 
usual opinion that it is a deficiency disease. C. R. F. ^ 

Potato scab and Rhisoctania and their control. [Ex- 
peiimeats in] New Toik. C. F. Taylor and L. L. Stir- 
land. Am. Potato J. 10, 66-7(1933). — ^Addn. of Hg 
ccunpda. to the y>il mixed with the fertilizer markedly 
increased the percentagejN scabbed tubers in the exop. 
HgQ at rates up to 20 ip^/lfecre was sliihtly worse than 
HgO at 10 Ib./acre. Org. Hg compds. caused 
than in the chedcs but were not so stImulatWe •• or 


A com^. also inmaaed the amt. of scab. The affect 
of the Hg treatments in incteaaing the yidd of potatoeb 
was appitn. in the order of their effeetiveneas hiineraas- 
ing scab on the crop. Applkatkm to the soil of (NH4),. 
8O4 and various types of S tended to decrease scab in 
proportion to their cffectin increasing soil acidity. Inorg. 
Hg compds were more effective than org. Hg compds 
in reducing the percentage of tubers beanng sderotia of 
Rhhoctonia. [Experiments In] Wlacooain. B. J. Dip- 
penaar and R. B. Vaughan. Ibid, 69-73.— T^-yr 
expts. indicated that application of 8 at the rate of 300 
900 Ib./acre will change the soil reaction sufficiently to 
control scab, the best results being obtained when high 
soil moistiue is maintained. lYeatment of the seed 
pieces with hot formalin aohi. gave exedUent control oi 
scab and Rkieoctonia but greatly reduced germination 
and crop yields; immersion m 10 min. in the acid Hg dii 
gave nearly complete control and caused no injury to 
germination, except where the tubers were sprouted tm 
much at time of treating or were not properly dried alu 1 
treatment. K. D. Jacob 

Internal brown fiedtol potatoes. J. B. van dcr Plank 
Farming S. Africa 8, 383-4(1933).— The disease, wlmli 
occurs only in potatoes grown on acid soils, is contiullid 
by liming the soil. Phosphate fertilizers reduce the in 
cidence of the disease, whereas (NH4)iS04 favors its ih 
currence; potash fertilizers have no decl.« K. D. J. 

The potato acab-gaat, Pnyxia acabiei Hop. ^brry 1 
Gui. Am. Potato J. 10, 2^7(1933). — ^Treatins seed po 
tatoes with HgClt or hot formalin soln. was efl^tive jii 
destroying P. scabiei which had overwintered' on tin 
seed. Attack by the insect was reduced by treating tin 
soil with heavy applications of manure or other forms ot 
org. matter. When the pa of the soil was varied firom I 
to 7.8 by the use of S or gtound limestone, a direct eoi 
relation existed between scab-gnat attack and the />n 
value; Pu values near 5.0 were the most effective but 
caused a reduction in the crop yield. Also in Ohio Ari 
E xpt. Sta., Faff. 824, 21 pp. (1933). K. D. Jacob 

Potato flea-beetle conM. L. B. Daniels. Colo. Agi 
Expt. Sta., BuH. 400, 3-34(1933).— The flea-beetU, 
EpUrix cucumeris Harr., thrives best in mobt, heav\ 
soils. Ca arsenate, 1 lb., to 8 lb. of Ca(OH)« and 1 
fiuoaluminate (Kalite) dusts applied in 2 3 applkatioii 
gave very effective control. The first application should 
lake platt the 2nd-3rd week in July. The dusts are used 
at the rate of 20-30 lb. per acre. The most effective sprj\ 
material used was Zn arsenite, 1 lb. to 50 gal. of waitr 
A pressure of 150 lb. to the sq. in. ^ould used to ob 
tain good leaf coverage, llie beetles feed mainly on tlit 
under std<e of the leaves. C. R. Fellcis 

The destruction of leather Jackets by diemical means 
P. Kaystng. Erndhr^ Pflanse 30, 26 9(1934). — Cwlb 
completely destroyed the larvae but proved a failure undei 
fidd conditions owing to its volatility. Application** ul 
9.5 cwts. of kainite per acre, when well mixed wiUi iIk 
surface soil, completdy destroyed the pest within a penod 
of 3 months. John O. Hardesty 

Ini^etion of polaon by the boll weevil. H. J. Ruinbaid 
and F. L. Thomas. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 47.S, 
5-33(1933). — ^Approx. 66% of the boll weevil moitdii\ 
on dusted cotton occurred as a result of accumulation oi 
Caf(A804)t dust on the mouth parts and the accidental 
ing^ion of poison by weevils whue crawling on the leaveK, 
stems and fruits of the cotton plant. To be most effectivi 
the As dust must tmiformly cover aU portions of the plant 
In generd, dusts give better coverage than sprays and 
are also more readily picked up by weevils. The detd 
lethal dose of pobon for the we^ approsimated the total 
amt. retained on the surface of a bud as a result of dust- 
ing at the usual rate of 5-7 lb. per acre. The presence oi 
dost on cotton retarded the crawling activities of ^viis 
by about 60% and reduced the no. of fntHs whk^ were 
visited by 50%. The presence of dense jmbesMw on 
the ateasa 1^ leavea inmaaaa the efftehoicy of As dusts 
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caipiiM wmn (Ps^omvMs wMaitut Peek) 
flsdilieQalrol. C. B. Fetch eiidj. B. Midteii. Quebec 
Soc. Pl^Dtectioii Plants* 23rd 3f 3M Ann. Rtpt. 193a- 
19329 131"‘4(1082) .—EKcdlen t control of the insect on 
shade trees was obtained by forcing a thick mixt. of solid 
Ca(CN)t and linseed oil into the larvae tunnds in the 
tree trunks. K. D. Jacob 

OraadUM^ control by sodium fluosUicate. S. Mar- 
covitdi. Tenn. Agt. BxpU SU.* 4Sth Ann. lUpt. 1932, 
33(1038).*-*The most effective field bait consisted of 
lOU lb. bran* 4 Ib^^a fluosUicate. 2 |(al. molames. and 3 
02 . Am acetate. The bait is leas toxic to higher animals 
than As bails. C. R. Fellerb 

Bffoct cl some |hjrsical factors on cmioa maggot in- 
festationo in light ttd heavy soils. Alan G. Dustan. 
Quebec Soc. Protection Plants. 23rd flr 24th Ann. Kept. 
J99a-1932, 20-7(1932). — When soils vaxying in pu from 
very alk. to very acid were pre^d. and tested, oviiiositing 
females of the onion maggot exhibited a marked prdctence 
for the latter. In tests with artificially prepd. soils in 
which tho amt. of humus and sand was varied, oviposit- 
ing flies diowed a distinct preference for the 50-50 com- 
bination and chose pure humus rather than pure sand. 
The heavy texture of day soUs inhibits the di^osition of 
eggs, although such soils are usually higher in org matter 
than the more highly infested sandy soUs. K. D. J. 

The dcdiolus fhrips and its control. Alan G. Dustan. 
Quebec Soc. Protection Plants* 23rd Gf 24tk Ann. Rept. 
1930-1932, 32 7(1932). — ^Spraying gladiolus plants with 
hme S* nicotine ^fate. pyrethrum ext. or derris ext., or 
dusting with nicotine sulfate, pyrethrum or hydrated 
lime tp,ye little or no control of the gladiolus thrips 
(Tamioihrips gladioli M. & S.). The best results were 
obtained by qiraying with Paris green. Excdlent con- 
trol of the insect was obtained by fumigating the plants 
with Ca(CN)t under oilcloth or brown-paper tents. 

K. D. Jacob 

The oriental fruit moth. PhUip German Mass. 
Ifruit Growers' Assoc.. Rept. 38th Ann. Meeting 1932, 
21-9. — In lab. expts.. treatment with 0.5. 1.0 and 2.0% 
com. white-oU emulsions IdUed 64. 85 and 94%. resp.* of 
the eggs of the oriental fruit moth. There are indications 
that treatment of fruit-moth eggs with S dusts may ad- 
versely affect parasitization of Uie eggs by Triehogjramnta 
minutum. K. D. Jacob 

Control of flie green peach aphid on the Mumimbidgee 
irrigation area. P. C. Hely. Agr. Gan. N. S. Wales 44, 
751-8(1933). — ^When they were applied to the eggs under 
controlled lab. conditions, tar distillate washes, at dilns. 
up to 1:40. gave complete control of the green peach 
aphid (Myzus ^sicae); similar results were obtained 
under field conditions. Lime S (winter strength) com- 
bined with either nicotine sulfate (1:600) or pyrethrum 
(xt. (1 O2./10 gal.) gave good qpntrol of aphids and was 
Lffcctive against the peach leaf curl. When they were 
used alone* nicotine sulfate and pyrethrum ext. had 
practically no aphicidal value; lime S seems to activate 
these materials. Pyrethrum dusts and red- and white- 
oil sprays were ineffective. K. D. Jacob 

The pumpkin beetle. Aulacophora hilaria Boisd. W. 
L Morgan. Agr. Goa. N. S. Wales 44* 915-22(1933).— 
Hydrate lime and mixts. of lime and tobacco chut (equal 
parts) were the beat dusts for protecting young plants. 
On older plants Pb agsenate and Paris green spnya had 
a slight repdlent action but did not give satisfactory 
kills Although the beetles do not readily feed on foliage 
that has been sprayed or dusted with araenicals* Pb and 
Ca arsenate dusts may give comparativdy high kills be- 
cause at accidental ingestion of the pdaon while the in- 
sects are deaning the dust from their bodies. Pyrethrum 
and its exts. were the most promialog of the contact in- 
sc^ctiddes used. Nicotine dost and arsenical spniye were 
injurious to young pumpkin piMatB, K. D. Jacob 
Ihvesllgittoins on the jpMM vegefeble bug (Nesam 
viridiila QbZT B. B. Zedt. Air. Gn. N. S. Wales 
44. 594* The mhut bugs are extremdy 


^ difBcnlt to Utt with eoataot insecticides. In lab. expts. 
under controlled condtkma the highest kills (60-71%) 
were obtained with (1) dootine sulfate and h«urd soap* 
(2) petrdeum soap emulsion and (3) resin* sodaandfish 
oil; (2) and (3) caused damage to bean plants and (1) 
is too expensive tor large-Bcalf use. Pyrethrum dust* alone 
or mixed with on equal amt. of 2.5% nicotine dust* killed 
40-50% of the bugs and temporarily acted as a deterrent. 

2 K. D. Jacob 

Notes on the tarnished plant bug in the dry belt of 

Britidi Columbia. E. P. Venables. Proe. Entomol. 
Soe. Brit. Columbia No. 30. 17-20(19^). — ^The poor re- 
sults obtained with lime-S sprays (1:8 and 1:20) in con- 
trolling the tami&hed plant bug (Lygus pratensis) on apple 
trees were improved somewhat by addu. of 3-4% of oil 
to the sprays. A 5% nicotine dust was ineffective against 
the adult insects. K. D. Jacob 

3 Developments in codling-moth control. W. S. Hough. 

Va. Stale Hort. Soc.. Proc. 37th Ann. Meeting; Va. 
Fruit 21. No. 1. 88-92(1933). — Excellent control of the 
codling moth on apples was obtained by subbtituting 
BaSiFe or NaiAlFi for Pb arsenate in the July or later 
sprays; however, the fruit showed an excessive amt. of 
arsenical residue at picking time. This indicales that F 
compds. prevent the normal rate of loss of As from fruit 
during the interval between the last application of Pb 
arsenate and the picking time. Summer-oil sprays, follow- 
mg Pb arsenate, had but little effect on arsenical residue 
and gave poor control of codling motli. Addn. of lime to 
Pb arsenate sprays decreased both the amt. of As adher- 
ing to the fruit and the efficiency of the sprays. Ca 
arsenate did not give satisfactory contiol of codling-moth 
larvae. K. D. Jacob 

Materials used as canker paints in wooly i^is control. 

5 A. A. Dennys. Proc. Entomol. Soc, Brtt. Columbia No. 
30. 8-10(1933). — ^Entxance of wooly aphids into canker 
and pruning wounds in apple trees was prevented by paint - 
ing the wounds with a mixt. of 25% Castor machine oil 
(a heavy grade of mineral oil contg. A1 napbthenate) and 
2.5% mcotine sulfate, emulsified by boiling in water with 
5% of wheat flour. The mixt. caused no injury to the 
wound margins. There is some evidence that the nicotine 
sulfate may form an oil-sol . A1 nicotine naphthenate compd . 

^ with the Castor machine oil. which makes its duration of 
toxicity considerably greater than that of nicotine sul- 
fate alone. JL. D. Jacob 

Present methods for the control of false bloaeom [of 
cranbenies]. Charles S. Beckwith. Am. Cranberry 
Growers' Assoc., Proc. 64th Ann. Convention 1933, B-9, 
12-13. — ^Tbe disease is caused by Icafhoppers and is con- 
trolled by spraying the plants with pyrethrum soap mixt. 
j (22.5% soap and U.2% pyrethrins) dild. 1:160 and used 
at the rate of 400 gal./acre. Expts. with varbus dusts 
indicated that good control is obtained by the use of a 
mixt. of 10% of finely ground pyrethium with 90% g^jm 
or talc applied at the rate of lUU Ib./acre. K. D. J. 

Control of the apple leofhoppers in Connecticut. Philip 
Garman. Mass. Fruit Growers' Assoc.. Rept. 38ih Ann. 
Meeting 1932. 128 32.— Neither lubricating oils nor tar 
distillate wa^cs nor combinations thereof afforded oon- 
8 trol of leaHiopper eggs. Lime S plus nicotine sulfate, 
mth Fe sulfate added to prevent leaf bum, gave the best 
kill of mature hoppers In midsummer. Na fiAi-oil soap 
plus nicotine sulfate was effective in late summer. 

K. D. Jacob 

Xosecticide tests against wireworms. Windsor Tobacco 
Substation Rept. 1932. Donald S. Lacroix. Conn. Agr. 
Expt.su.* Bull. 350. 497-8(1933).— Naphthalene, used 
at a conen. of 16 teaspoonfuls per gal. of water. 
^ repelled the worms but burned the tobacco plants. 
Dichlorobenzene broadcast over the field at the rate of 
10 lb. per acre had no effect on either wireworms or 
plants. When drilled in the row or used at the rate of Vs 
teaspoonful per plant, it gave partial control without in- 

^ 0. R. FeUers 
4iimwith€lieifledapii3rs. W. L.LaUbaw, 
and W. F. Pkkett. Kan. Agr. Bxpt. Su.* 
42-3(1932).— The use of NaDOi 
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•pray on bindweed and Joltnion grass effectively eon- 
trolled these weeds. Prom UjO to 3R0 lb. per acre is 
lecommcnded. The montli of Aug. proved the tiest time 
to spray the bindweed. Narrow-lc^ plantain on lawns 
was completely destroyed without injury to lawn grass 
by spraying with NaClOi. The optimum conen. was 0.5 
lb. of chemical to 1 gal of water. This amt. covered 100 
sq. ft. of lawn. C. R. Pcllers 

Selective efadiction of weeds from cereals with sodium 
dllocate. Ch. Chabrolin. Compt. rend, acad, agr. France 
19| 1036-40(103:0.— Preliminary results show the pos- 
sibility of using NaClOt (12 kg. or 1200 1. of 1% sohi. per 
hectare) for the selective destruction of a no. of weeds in 
cereal ^tivation. The cereal (wheat) is itself afTected 
but only transitorily. J. R. Adams 

Commercial cattle sprays. Franklin C. Nelson. Soap 
(Insecticide and Disinfectant Sect.) 10, No. 2, 79-81, 
97, 99, 101, 103(1934). — ^Tbe various cattle pests and ilie 
purposes of cattle sprays are diseuwd. A spray with a 
volatile petroleum-oil base Ls irritating to cattle. A medium- 
viscosity oil was most suitable and it had some repellent 
(A) and toxic (B) value against cattle insects. The addn. 
of pyrethrufH ext, increased A and B, Methods of test- 
ing A arc described. Cyclic esters had (he greatest A of 
a series of org. compds. Diethyt phthalate was the most 
effective of these. Approx. 20 ec. of spray applied lK>th 
morning and evening was found the most suitable. Larger 
quantities are liable to cause injury. During the fly 
season sprayed cattle maintained a higher milk flow of 
higher buttcr-fat content than unsprayed cows Tltc 
spray is best applied as a fine mist. Twenty-one refer- 
ences. Henry H. Richardson 

Rotenone in fly sprays— raising the quality of pyrethrum 
fly sprays by the addition of a constant amount of rotenone. 
A. Edison Badertscher. Soap (Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Sect.) b, No. 8, 85, 87(1933). — The addti. of 0.05 
% rotenone dissolved in a kerosene miscible solvent to 
several samples of common housc^hold fly sprays of the 
pyrethrum type increased the killing clIieieTicy against 
house flies, especially with the less efficient sprays. 

Henry H. Richardson 

The use of liquid insecticides for preventing moth 
damage. Wallace Thomas. Soap (Insect icide and Dis- 
infectant Sect.) 9, No. 8, 89, 91(1933).— A review. 

H. H. R. 

Jetflms mbrtures for the control of dieep blowfly at- 
ta». £q>eriments carried out during 1032-33. R. N. 
McCulloch. Agr, Gaz. N. S, Wales 44. 700-74(1933); 
cf. C, A, 27, 306. — Ca arsenite mixt. (10 lb. 10 

lb. stone lime and 1 lb. NaOH per 100 gul.) was more 
effective than Na arsenite soln., sheep dip or Paris green 
in protectingjsheep against blowfly attack. A Ca arsenite 
mixt. contg. 25% of its As in the HsO-sol. condition was 
unsalts^lory. Ca arsimite renders the wool somewhat 
harsh and rather difficult to cut with hand shears during 
the Ist 6-8 weeks after jcttii^. Injury to the sheep may 
result if the Ca arsenite mixt. is allowed to strike the 
animal at pressures exceeding 150 Ib./sq. in. K. D. J. 

A promising new blowfly dressing. R. N. McCulkx:h. 
ilgr. Gaz, N. S, Wales 44, 711-12(1933). — A paste prepd. 
from ox. Paris green, 5 V 2 oz. kaolin and 18 oz. soft 
soap soln. (1-2%) and applied directly to the wounds 
was effective in killing blowfly maggots in sheep. The 
treatment reduced the no, of fly rc-strikes occurring in 
5-20 days. K. D. Jacob 

Bxpermients in the treatment of stomach worms in 
dieep. P. H. S. Roberts. Queensland Dept. Agr. & 
Stock, Div. Entomology & Plant Path., Pamphlet 5, 
17 im.(1932); cf. C, A, 27, 1443.— CCI 4 , tctracbloro- 
ethy&ic and CUSO 4 and mustard, administered orally, 
had little if any effect on tapeworms, Moniezia ap., in 
lambs. Good control seemed to be obtained by the ad- 
ministration of an aq. soln. of 2.33 grains AsiOy and 
105 graiiisJli 4 gS 04 . _A mixt. of Na arsenite ^d CUSO 4 


Ufas only s^^tly efficient. 


K. D. Jacob 


Chem. weathering and soil formation in Chile (BU|ti(|k, 


I^m,orBfP04bydislk(aur4vidi) t8. App. 
for granulating cryatd. salts, particularly fertiluers (Fr. 
pat. 755,743) 1. Vermin-destroying eompns. (Qer. pat. 
555,115) 18. Siilfonated oleic aciw Jpn^cts us^ for 
Cfimbating iusecU] (Brit. pat. 400»587) 25. 

Doerell, Ernst G. : Die DUngung des Hopfena in histo- 
logischen, pflanzenphysiologischen, pflanzenbaulidhen, 

2 Ix^triebswirtschaf (lichen und brautechnisehen Betracht- 
iingen. Hnojeni chmele. Hop-fertilizing. Bd. II. 
Prague: Verlag Wiss. Anstalten Mr Brauindustrie. 332 

pp. 

Miller, Merritt F. : The Soil and Its Management. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 386 pp. 

Perrot, Em.: Oil en est la question des pyr^thrines. 
Principcs insecticides et vermicides du chrysanthemum 
cinerariaefolium (ou pyrdthre de Dalmatie). I^ris: 

3 Office national des mati^res premisses v^4tdes. 15 pp. 

I^. 6. 

Jahrbuch der Moorkunde. Bericht fltier die Port- 
schrilie auf alien Gebiclen dcr Moorkultur und Torfver- 
wertung. Jg. 19, 1931. Edited by Bruno Tacke and 
Friedrl^ Brtine. Hannover: Schaper. 177 pff. M. 14. 

Fertilizer. Frederick W. Gciiz (to Virginia-Carolinu 

4 Chemical Corp.). U. S. 1,944,788, Jan. 23. Tobacco 

stems are impregnated with plant nutrient salts which 
are formed by reaction in the material of successively 
added reagents such as lime and H1PO4 wilk such chem. 
and mech. action that part of the tobacco stem material 
is dLsintegraied into a colloidal state. \ 

Fertilizer. Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaxtiesel- 
skab. Norw. 52,920, Aug. 14, 1933. A fertilizer con- 
tains chiefly NH 4 NOa and finely ground dolom\te cn 

^ niagiu^site, the latter being mechanically bound tb the 
NiLNOj st> that every single grain of the fertilizer contains 
a certain atiil. of the differetfl constituents. 

Fertilizer from crude phoBi^te. Stockholms Superfosfat 
Fabriks A.-B. (J. Gdhaar, inventor). Swed. 77,858, 
July 2«i, 1933 Crude phosphate is mixed with an acid 
nitrate such os NII 4 NO 1 . 2 HNO 1 or KNO|.2HNOi in thi 
solid state, and the materials arc allowed to act upon each 

6 other until the P 1 O 4 is all or largely converted into a sol. 
form. 

Decomposing crude phosj^hate with alkali trinitrate. 
Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks A.-B. (J. Cklhaar, in 
ventor). Swed., 79, 035, Nov. 28, 1933. An addn. to 
Swed. 77,858 (preceding ubstr.). The acid nitrate is 
added in successive portions to the crude phosphate so thai 
the mixt . remains very nearly neutral until practically all 
of the PtOi lias gone into soln. Swed. 79,036, Nov. 28, 

7 1033. A further addn. to Swed. 77,858. Port, preferabh 
not more«4Ji(in half, of the trinitrate required for the dc 
coinpii. is replaced by HNOi or II1PO4 or both of thesi 
acids. 

Nitrogenous fertilizer.* Wm. H. Waggaman (to.Obci- 
phos Co.). U. S. 1,044,046, Jan. 16 Prolein-contg 
material of animal origin such as leather scrap is subjected 
to the action of a gaseous nitrating agent such as lowei 

Q oxides of N and then to a heat and pressure conversion 
(suitably at a temp, of about 110”). 

Complete fertilizer containing citrate-soluble phos- 
phoric acid Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofakticscl- 
skab, Norw. 53,320» Nov. 27, 1933. Crude phosphate is 
decomposed with acid, preferably HNQi, and CaHPO^ 
U pptd. by means of CaCOirCa(5 or other base. Tht* 
Ca phosphate is mixed with salts of K and NH4 and 
its water of crystn. is then driven off by heating. 

9 InsecticideB Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Fr. 756,242, 
Dec. 6, 1933. The efficacy of vegetable disinfectants is 
improved by melting these with appropriate org. or inorg. 
materials which are solid when cold, s. g., naphthol, 
Ci«Hi, NaOAc or crystd. borax. 

lUMCticide and germicide. John D. Mulligan. Can- 
338,808, Jan. 23, 1934. A compn. OQuristsug of Pb 
arsenate 3, bluestone 2, Cu carbonate 2, pitdki 1, salt 1» 
and sugar 1 lb. may be used dry or wet fdr the destructiou 
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of wireworms «fld other Inaects, and for ficeventton of 
potato ebeh and of ttnut^And ruRt of grain. 

Fuaidddas lor aeoda. I, G. Farbenind. A«-G. (Wil- 
helnL Schepss, Wilhelm Bonrath and Carl Tanbe, iti- 
vesitom). Ger. 590.219, Dec« 28. 1933 (Cl. 4ri/. 4.01). 
Addn. to 515,075 (C. A. 25. 1026). Use is made of 
compds. in which Hg is linked to a substituted aryl 
ladical, e. g.. o-ClC 6 H 4 HgOAc. p-FCcHAigOAc, p- 
MtOC«H 4 HgOAc or o-MeOCiHJfgCl. 

Seed disinfectant. Morris S. Khaiasch (to K. I. 
Hu Font de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1.943.540. Jan. 10. 


An alkyl inemtric acetate is used with a dry diluting aimnl 
such as CaOOi or tolanitv or clay. Cf . C. A . 28. 1460^. 

Plant treatment. Roger P. M. Viguier and Daniel 
Ranghiano. Fr, 756.021. Doc. 4. 1933. An adhesive 
fot fixing antiseptics, etc., to plants contains gum arabic. 
gelatin, KtCr^Oi. NaiCOi said, with cresyl and dried and 
Cr idum 

Foot-rot remedy. Arthur Edward Newman. Brit. 
401,040, Nov. 9, 1933. Foot-rot in sliwp is treated with 
a mixt. of methylated spirit, oil of vitriol, verdigris, blue 
vitriol, burnt alum and Stockholm tar. 
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C. N. FREY 

Advances in the fermentation industry. A. J. C. Cos- 3 Tikka. Acta Chem, Fennica 7B, 7r>(1tKi4)(iu German).— 

bie. Foml 3 , 143-4(1934). A. P.-C. CuiLsiderablc amts, of pyruvic acid arc formed in the 

New light on the chemiatry of alcoholic fermentation. I>acterial ferment at ton of hexoses. Gr«iaiT and l.e F4vre 

A Harden. J, Inst. Brewing 39, 644'0(i933); cf. C\ A. (cf. C. A. 20, 218) have postulated a mcclianisiu in which 

27, 3553 Quick Landis the acid is fcrmeuletl by carboxyla.se tc» give AcH and 

The phosphorylated intermediate products and the last COj, and liiially AcOIl. T. shows that this mechanism is 

phases of**aJCoholic fermentation. 0. Meyerhof and W. iiicwrccl, since the fermentation of pyruvic acid by colt 

Kiesshng. Btnrhem. Z. 267, 313-48(1934).— Throe rc- bacteria gives HCOiH and AcOll, comparable to the 
su'tiims ill the process of ale. fermentation ore descritied, fcniicntation of glyceric acid (cf. Virlanen and Peltola, 
(li which the Isl and 3r(1 arc inhibited by CIIjlCOiH but 4 C. A. 24, 2157). It is possible that the ferineutation 

not by F, while the 2nd Is inhibited only by F and that process first forms glyceric acid. Onlv CA% of the HCOiH 

onlv partially, i. e., the carltoxylase phase in which AcH was obtained, since the organism rcadilv flccotnposes it 
IS formed is uiurfccled either by K or by CHsICOill. into COi and IlaO The calcd. amts, of Hi were not 
Results' ol»l dined, but it was shown that 19% of uiifermentcd 
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llie iialiiro of tlic trioM'phosplioric acids loiiued is not 
known. The 3rd reaction is catalyred bv luvoscdiphos 
plioiic acid The Jsl reactvm represents the induction 
phase 111 ale. fermentation by yeast inaccration juice and 
f dll Ik* greatly shortened by the addn. of AcH. According 
to this scheme metbylglyoxal as an intcnnediatc product in 
ale fermentation Is unnecessary. The appeal ance of 
inUliylglyoxal in Neiiberg's expts. with very dil, yeast 
iMs. poor in coenzyme is attributed lo the easy trans- 
(oiiiiatioii of 3-glyceihldchydepluxspboric acid io mcthyl- 
lilyuxal because in the absence 4)f coenzyme tlie normal 
dismnlalion of the intermediate triosephosphoric acid is 
pi evented and it undeigoes cheni. decompii. S. M. 

Oxidation-reduction potentials of bacterial lactic fer- 
mentations. L. (^nevois and T. Nieolaieff. Cotupt. 
rend. see. biol. 115, 179-80(1934). Respiration expts. 
with 5 species are reported. L. E. Gilson 

Debytfration of alcohol by means of an absorbent and 
recovered vapor. G. Du Bois. Chtmie iif industrie 30. 
•*^35-6(1933).— Anhyd. ElOH can lie obtained in a single 
'Operation by evapg. bi|. ale. provided its conen. is above 
the azeotropic point (97.2%); the method is expensive, 
however, because the HiO in the head fraction carries with 
It a very considerable quantity of ale. The desired result 
tan be obtained economically by returning to the tower 
part of the high-strength ale. (e. g..98% or over) so that 
the vapors therein arc atxive the azeotropic point, suitable 
dt \ices being used to obtain max. beat recovety. AppU- 
oation of this nmdification to the absorbent process of 
di'hydrating ale. will permit it to compete advantogeoitsly 
iMih the azeotnmic processes. A. Papincau-Couture 
The fermentatm of pyruvic acid by soli bacteria. J. 


pviuvic lu'id liad been icdiictd by I he nasccut H to lactic 
acid. S. A. Karjalu 

Industrial solutions of the brewing industry in the future. 
CL M. Vanlacr. Brasserie i * ttiallerie 23, 310-16, 325-32 
{lo;j t).- A dihcusbion of the properly c*oordinatcd utiliza- 
tion cif heat, cold and mcch. power. A. P.-C. 

7 The nature of metals (used in brewing] . K. Scliginan. 
J. Inst. Brewing 39, 415-8(1933). Quick Landis 
The physical properties of metals used in brewing. 
J. S. Pritchard. J. Inst. Brewing 39, 449(1933). 

Quick Landis 

The action of cooling tanks (in brewing). P. Petit. 
Brasserie i ' nialterie 23, 274 9(1933).— A brief diMUSsion 
of the use ot open cooling tanks, showing that, in most 
cases, their advaulages far outweigh their drawbacks. 

^ A. Papineau-Couture 

Notes on the barleys of the 1933 crop. Goethals. 
Bull, assoc, {lives inst. sup. fermentations Gand 34, 246-52 
(1933 ). — K brief discussion of the malting qualities of the 
1933 barley crop in various districts of France. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Notes on the barleys of the 1933 crop. J. Raux. 
Brasserie malterie 23. 249 55(1933) ; cf . C. A . 28, 251*.— 
9 A discussion of the compn. of barleys from different dis- 
tricts in Prance, from the standpoint of their mailing 
quality. A. Papineau-Couture 

Barley problem researches. Predi^on of extract. 
II. The effect of variety on the relation between nitrogen 
content and extract. L. R. Bishop and F. K. Day. 
/. Inst. Brewing 39, 645(1938); cf. C. A. 24.4929.-The 
ext, iu brewersMh, per 339 tb.i of dry malt is given by (R » 
A I9.5N + 0.2(lC), where A is a vanctal character- 
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Bfsimc 39, 258-72(1)^). Quick Laadto 

mi dfying of barley, n. T. S. Miller. J. Inst. 
Brewing 397428-45(1933): cf. C. il. 26. 5168.— Barley 
must ht dncd at 110-15^ for accurate moisture detn. 
There is a defimte loss of solids on kiln drying. COi bdng 
evolved in storage and the content of matter sol. in cold 
water changing. Quick Landis 

j^proshnate calculation of the oztnct of barloya. I 
Petit. Brasserie df tnaUerie 23. 258-62(1633).— Russell 
and Bishop have proposed the foiinulailf « Jt -* + 

0.155C? (in which Jf is the ext. of dry malt. P protein % 
of dry barley. G the wt. of 1000 graiu of barley and K a 
const,). P. studied the possibility of applying sudi a 
formula for calcg. the ext. to barley. From the analyses 
of a large no. of barleys of the 1932 crops, he cakd. the 
value of K, obtaining an av. value of 85.4. The values 
for the ext. calcd. fkm the above equation varied from 
those obtained by analysis by up to more than 3%. 

A. Papinean-Couture 

Report on the mservative prindplea of hm. XV. 
The gravimetric eaomation of the antiseptle constuuents of 
hops. T. K. Walker and J. J. H. Hastings. J. Inst. 
Brewing 39. 500 12(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 2248. -The 
niodiiicd Ford and Tail method (C. A. 26. 5169) gives 
high results for the preservative value because of the slow 
pptn. of the Pb salt of a non-antiseptic substance. Ten g. 
finely mmced sample is extd. with 100 cc. pure MeOH 
and filtered. Fifty cc. of the ext. is diluted with 100 cc. of 
1% aq. soln. of NaCl and extd. in a separatory funnel with 
one 50-cc. and three 40-cc. portions of petr. ether. The 
ext. is diluted to 200 cc. and the total soft resin ib detd. on 
50 cci of the ext. The solvent is evapd. from 100 cc. of 
the ext., the residue taken up with a litUe warm MeOH and 


storage and suffer no new infection. Bxpts. with donUe 
wine vinegar show that bacteria are killed by 850 yin 7 
days, by 500 y in 18 days. Vmegar eels, on the other 
hand, succumb m double wine vinegar only to 860 y and 
upward in about 14 days. The activation of double wine 
vinegar must be greater, for production of like effects, than 
with spirit vinegar. Smell and taste of double ifim- 
P- 3 vinegar are unimpaired by the catadyn process. With 
higher activation (from 850 y up) an opalescent turbidity 
develops. W. O. E. 

Theory and practice lo vtategar prodnetton seventy 
years ago. Heinrich Krdpe. Deut. Errtfiiid. 37. 265-8 
(1933), W. O. B 

Aromatic vinegars. O. Tille. Deut. Bssigini. 37, 273 
(1933). — Directions are outlined for the prepn. of aro- 
matic vinegars, notably those of the tarragon and walnut 

W. O. E. 

bancea in die wine vinegar proeesa with eapecial 
a to tropical coodMons. Th. Otoeger. Deut 
Essigind. 37, 25-6(1933). «W. O. E. 

Vinegar ia like honev a biological conception, applicable 
only to too natural product. Walter Obst. ,Deut 
J^siand. 37, 65-6(1933). W. oAe. 

S^t vinegar and wine vinegar as condiments and their 
hygionic importance. H. Wustenfdd. Deut. Essigtnd 
37. 97-8(1933). W. O. B 

Treatment of storilixed vinegars. Heinrich Kreipc 

Deut. Essigind. 37, 389-91(1^’!) .-*The stability of 
sterilized vinegars is discussed from the standpoint of 
processes employed therefor, e. g., pasteurization, filtra 
tion, sidfurization and catadyn treatment. W. O. E 
Color reaction with acetone according to Reif in the 
detection of benzalaorboae Heinnch Krmpe. Deut 


the a-resin detd. by the hord and Tait method. Lead 6 Essigind. 37. 397-9(1933).— While mannobe may occur 
salt X 25.45 — percentage of a-resin. Quick Landis ....... - - . 

Algiffiatt musts m 1933. I. Summary of toe invoatiga- 
tom of too Central Laboratory for the mvention of too 
Adtttteratom of Food and Drvq;a. G. FUaudeau and A. 

Bonis. Ann. fats. 26. 604-5(19^). n. Report to the 
Governor General of Algeria. A.Sabatie. Ibid. e0^7. - 
A brief discussion of the compn. of the 1933 vmtage. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Mato combination and calculation. Heinrich Krdpe. 

Deut. EsHgfnd. 37. 9-11(1933) . W. O. B. 

Calculation and adjustment of toe alcoholic liquid for toe 
quick vinegar proceaa. A. Stdnmetz. Deut. Essigfnd. 

37, 105-8, 114-17(1933). W. O. E. 

Mato combination and calculation. A. Patzauer. 

Deut. Essigind. 37. 145-6(1933) ; cf. two preceding abstrs. 

W. O. E. 

Some factors affecting toe solubility of nitrogenous 
BubnlancaBinmatoing. II. The effect of various aaita in 
toe matolng liquor. Hugh E. Kelly and T. S. Bremner. 

J. Inst. Brewing 39. 622-39(1933).— The N content of 
wort as a function of pu is characteristically parabolic for 
CaS048 NaO. CaQs and KsS 04 The '^ic salts’* 

MgSQip CuSOi. F08O4 and Ali(S 04 )t show a marked 
inhibition at fa 4.6. A comparative method for estn. 
of malt protdnase activity is described. Q. Lan^ 


a natural constituent of wine, sorbose is never found in 
grape wines. The identification of the benzal ppt. is 
necessary in order to avoid any confusion ivith mannose 
Heretofore resort was had to acetylation followed by a m > 
p. dein. The basic prindplks and method of the coloi 
reaction with MeiCO accorduig to Rdf are desenbed. An 
exact observance of the outlined procedure for the color 
test leads to unequivocal results, srith marked economy of 
time and effort. The reaction is equally aralicable to 
wines wndewine vinegars. w. O. K 

2»3-Bu^lana glycm and ace^dmctoylcarbinol in wine 
and vinegar. B. Garino-Canina. Deut. Evsigind. 37, 
316-17(1^) .—See C. A\ ZT, 3285. W. O. E. 

Control of plant liquors. Heinrich Kreipe. Deut 
Essigind. 37. 325-7(193^. — ^Differences in the estn. of tho 
acidity of vinegars are Ik^ently due to faulty comim of 
the liquors employed, m addn. to exactly adjusted 
liquors rdiable app. (pipets and burets) should be used 
The subsequent control of plant liquors is best effected 
with a **test vinegsr*’ or with N H^ 4 . W. O. E. 

Chomkal storlluation in too wtoaiy. Fred B. Adams 
FruU Products J. 13. 177. 184(1984). B. H. 

Rocognltom and avalnalioii-of ffolt wines. P. Seiler 
Z. Untersuck. Lebensm. 65. 468*70(1988) .-^As a confirma- 
tion of the Werdcr sorbitol test, the content of extractives, 


Fonnatito ^ mannitol in muate dialyzed at low tom- ^ ash a^ laetk add and the dWn value may be used to 

detect addn. of sugar to fruit wines. Data are given for 
pure fruit wines cn the Trier district for 1930 and 1931. 

B. C. A. 

Composition of Morocom wlnoa. L. Chauveau and 
Vasseur. Ann. fals. 26. 508-603(1982); cf. C. A. 25, 
3767.— A ditousBion of the compn. of toe musts and wines 
of the U81 and 1082 vintages. A* PuBhegB^Cotstutv 
DatmsSwBm dl 


in toe piosenco of totoofom. G. Barbem. 
'Ann. ckm. appUcata 23, 470-3(1933).— Vihien wine must 
IS dialyzed through animal membrane at 8-10* (20-80 days 
Is roqtiirad for 3 1. of must) a fungus vegetation devdops. 
kliOptte of ton presence of CHCU to prevent fermentation, 
gfid large quantities dr maonUol are formed. If parch- 
ment is used instead of animto membrane, no mannitol is 
formed. It has not been proved whether the reaction Is 
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for oamUctA ti to 6 ee. winv tS 

2.5 i%N«Cl (16 1* NftCI, IW cc. HyO> 20 dsopi AeOH), 
placeTiMln. ule boUiiif water batli^ cool, neutralixe with 
clil. NaOH itt the preaeiM af pfaeaeli^t^^ powder and 
make up to 80 oc.; to a 20«cc. afictuot add 1 cc. of 1.5% 
KatCOi and 20 cc. 0.01 Nl^ViX stand 2 hrs.» acidify with 
5 drops HO, dil. to 60 cc. and titrate with 0.005 N 
NatSiOk, using starch indicator. A. P -C. 

Different methoda of determining total solids In wine. 
N. Roussopoulos. ^nii. /air. 26, 582-04(1033) .— From a 
(hscussion of the various methods it is concluded that for 
iiighly accurate work total solids should be detd. by drying 
•a a vacuum for 48 brs. over PiO|. For ordinary routine 
analysis, total solidsehottld be obtained from the d. of the 
(Icalcoholized wine (d' d -|- 1 — dp, in which d' is the d. 
of wine alter distn. and dOn. to its original vol. with HsO, 
d is the d. of the wine and dp the d. of the distillate made 
to the original vol. of the wine) according to r a. 2663 
id' — 1)» based on a d. of 1.6 for invert sugar. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Influencii, of the distilliim process on the composition 
and quality of brandies. H. Wiistenfeld and C. Luckow. 
rharm, ZentraUiaUe 75, 36 8. 62-5, 67-72(1934).— Two 
high-grade Charente wines were distd. into raw and refined 
hiandy. In refining, fractionation was resorted to, the 
various fractions obtained being placed in storage. Kach 
i ruction was subjected to the customary com. analysis and 
Diganoleplicalljr appraised. Fractions 1-3 and for the 
t nne being an addnl. fraction were mixed in the lab., the re- 
iilting mixts. being analyzed. The quality of the 
]« suiting distillates Is in large measure dependent on the 
tv pc of distg. process followed, the anidytical values, 
however, not in like measure. If only the 1st fractions are 
mixed, e. g., iu practice an eaily switch to 2nd runnings, 
(hire result, as in the use of dephlegmalors, very pure- 
loncd products which are quite* wine-like; they cotnpletdy 
satisfy the analytical requirements. Far-reaching use of 
till later fractions leads to the production of 'Tatter,** 
more abundant, but less fine distillates. W. O. E. 

The stability of beera. R. Moilion. Bull, assoc. Hhes 
ihst, sup. femutfUaUons Cand 34, 277-82(193.3). — ^An 


n attfotsnoiis aPtsbollam ol yoaat. n. Osnoral 

0 AfiOH) , coBsIdeimtiottfi folatfaig to yeast gmm sad fermentstioii 

hi qynttiotie modia. HI. The ability of certain pore 
powm wd chemical eompoonds to funotton u nitrogen souroea for 
“ ^ R. S. W. Thome. J. Insi. Brewtnt 39, 597-621 

(1^83); cf. C. A. 26, 3809.— Meets of temp., acraUcm, 
A o ^ 2 deeding rate, N conen., and bios are reported. Nitrite 
^ fm-mation retards growth. Yeast races vary in their 

**^Pouac to N in different amiuo acids. Quick Landis 
,1933).— a Estimation of nitrogen in yeast and brewing materials, 
n^ded that for j. s. Ford, A. Tait, L. Fletcher, Jas. Spiers and W. J. 
‘ by drying MiteheU. J. Inst. Brewing 39, 472-80(1933) ; cf. C. if. 
ordi^ routine 26, 3869, and Case and Price, C. A . 27, 2249.— Polemical. 

. ■ ?/ J ^ review. Exptl. evidence is also given which indicates 

ehich a w the d. that the Kjddahl modifications are satisfactory. W. A. 

^*9* ^ J- G. Maltby and F. E. Salt. Ibid. 677-81.— A 

? distillate ^dc crit. discussion. The Kjeldahl-Gutming methoid and the 

tig to r » 2663 Christiansen and Fulmer modification are equally reliable. 

^ H|Oi is unnecessary and may cause error by its variable N 

meau-Couture content. The “aosolute** Dumas method is often tinre* 

the composition liable. Quick Landis 

Yeast troubles (in brewing). J. Raux. Brasserie et 
72(19.14).— Two maUerie 23, 279 86, 296-301(1933).— An addiess dis- 
) raw and refined ^ cussing their causes and prevention or remedies, 
resorted to, ^ the A. Papineau-Couture 

1 storage. Each Wild yeasts. P. Petit. Brasserie 6f maUerie 23, 337- 
om. anal^^is and 41(1934). — A brief discussion of the effects of the presence 
-3 and for the of yeasts in brewing. A. Papineau-Couture 

1 the lab., the re- 

Stent on the Penn«tation of hay (Tieinonn, Rehm) 12. 
lalylical values ' 

1st fractions an’ s Chan^, Lc viii: proc6dcs modemes dc 

to 2nd runnings preparation, d*am61ioratinii et du conservation. Paris: 
tors, very pure- HacbcUe. 248 pp. 

they cotnpletdy Henneberg, Wilhelm, and Bode, Gfinther: Die Gd- 
-reaching use of rungsgewerbe und ihre naturwisscnschaftlichen Gnmd- 
ion of “fatter.** lagcii. 2nd ed. I^sipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 132 pp. M. 
W. O. E. 

}iull. assoc. Bhes Rib6reau-Gayon, Jean: Casses fcrriqucs. Etat8,f< i4- 
f'-82(193«3). — ^An actions, 6quililires et pr6cipitation8 du fer dans Ics viiis. 


iilfiress discussing the factors on adiicii the stability of ^ I^aris: Ddmas. F. 1.*). 


iHit depends. A. Papitieau-Omture 

Notes on the attenuation of beer. G. Kauert. BuU. 
. Hives inst. sup.fermentaUonsGandi^, 283-7(1933) 

\ liiicf discussion of attenuatiqn on the stability of best. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Notes on the retention of “croaminess’* of boor. P. 


Walter, Eiidi: Essences fur LiquoTvS, Brandies, Li- 
queurs, and All Alcoholic Drinks. (Supplement to 
“Manual for the Essence Iudu.stry“) New York: J. 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 429 pp. 76 cents. 

Alcohol Tables. 2nd ed. Edited by G. Holzner. 
New York: Wallerstein Lalis. 01 pp. Free. 


IMit. Brasserie 6f maUerie 23, 241-8(1933).- -An ad- 

rlfiss discussing more particularly part played by the 7 Alcohol. Firma E. Merck (Eloi Kicard, Paul Savarit 
mime and quantity of colloids, and indicating that a and Henri M. Ouinot, inventors). Get. 588,889, Nov. 
tiKiy of the optical properties of beer would ffimish a 29, 1933 (Cl. 65. 26). App. for producing alw. ale. by 

valuable method of hivestigation for improving the be- clistg. and dehydrating fermented mash is described. Cf. 

hivior of beer on storage. Papineau-Omturc C. A. 27, 4342. 

Influence of Che rate of ogltatioa In twhing on the Malt bevorage ot permissible alcohol content. Thomas 
composition and quality of beSr. P. PclirB^t 5 erfe Whittam. U. S. 1,948,94;), Jan. 16. An HOAc soht. la 

maUerie 23, 321-6(1934).— A discussion of the results of added to a malt ext. soln. coiitg. yeast and the mixt. is 
f.»lowclz and Pickholz (Bran- und Maleinduslrie; Woch-^ . fermented in a dosed container. 

uhr. Bran. 50, 287(1933)). A. Papineau-Couture Apparatus for separating hop resin from beer. Carl 
New reagents for deanlng (beer) bottles. A, Bossart. Humcr. Gcr. 590,097, Dec. 22, 1933 (Cl. 6d. 8). 

'^ihwew. Brauerei Rundschau Brasserie^ Tank and agitator construction sulteblo for treating 

materit 23, 284-7.— A mixt. of Na^POi, Na silicate, mashes for beer. Andreas R. KcHcr. U. S. 1,944,742, 

iNa>COi and NaOH, without addn. cif an antisfi>tic, has no Jan. 23. 

iMcteriddal power when used at atm. temp, and at a Extrusion press, porticulaiiy fbr extruding yeast. 
t»*iicii. of 0.5-l,6%; but, in a good wadiing machine, its Gcrrit Dwars. Brit. 400,799, Nov. 2, 1933. 
rii .inslng power permits of having clean Wtles. To en- Yeast. Pfdfer & Langen A.-G. Gcr. 588,738, Nov. 
Miicsterility of the bottles, a disinfectant should be added. 9 25, 1933 (Cl. 6a. 17.02). Addn. to 530,989 (C. A. 26, 
1 lie above mixt. gives perfectly dear bottles, even with a 1062). In prepg. yeast, the method of 636,989 Is Im- 

liatd water, which cannot be obtained with NaOH alone; provra by fermentmg in two srp. stages. In the first, 

It does not remove labels as wdl as NaOH. As the various only part of tile diluted culture medium is mixed with NH 4 

iiiga^dicnts arc not utilized to the saitie extent during salts. This Is given an addn. of yeast and allowed to 

t li aning, partial addn. of the original mixt. to the used ferment till the greater part of the inorg. N is asdnillated. 

'olii. d^ got regenerate it. A. Papineau-Couture This is then added to the rest of the culture luMiitm and 
The production ei pure yeast. Bernard M. Brown, the wfiole fermented as usuilii 
^ Inst. Bfmving dfti 9 " 16 (] 0 ^) •'-‘Mixed cultures are Teuit. Norddeutsche Hefehidustrie A.-G. Oer. 696,- 
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200,'Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. Oa. 17.02). Moluwf for Mae la I'lo ooete momaep. sonea dl tha aM^, IIMMddi 
the tnanuf. of oompraaBcd yeaat la clarified Iqr tmftnent kept In cVndatkm by eetian 
mth CaSQi or by pptg. CitSO« iher^. Pboaphelea oTj. Mtikat aiibotaiioe«,|Ml^dKoe«Sm 
NH4 aie then added, to serve as nlitnent material for then places in sudi a wpp^that they are distnbuted 
ycMt. ^ evenly. 

Anpaiatua for yeast fermentatioa. Svenska Jast- Centrifuge for the eiperatipa end waihiiig of yeast 
fabiilw A.^B. (N. R. Nilason, inventor). Swed. 77,912, Aktiebolaget Separators. A. B. Dahlgren, inventor) 
Aug. 1, 1033. Air is introduced into the fermenting liquid Swed. 79,024, Nov. 28, 1033. 



17— PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 

w. o. BMnay 


Disinfectants, fumigants and cleaning materials. W. 
P. Hale, et al. Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 35, BuU. 3d2, 640- 
3(1933). - The majority of disinfectants sold are usually 
various mixts. of cresol. Formalin is considered more 3 
effective. HCN, SOj and pyrethrum powder are used 
widely for fumigation but ethylene dichloridc, ethylene 
oxide and COi arc also being tried. R. C. BurdweU 
Application quotient and the idiannacological differentia- 
tion of similarly acting drugs. P. Pulewka. Arch. 
expU. Path. Pharmakol. 169, 482-97(1933).— The ratio 
Ixit ween the doses of a dnig necessary to cause death, 
anesthesia, mydriasis, etc., wheu administered to the same 
animal by 2 different routes is termed the '^application 4 
quotient.** Its use in differentiating similarly acting 
drugs is illustrated by various mydriulics aud local anes- 
thetics. B. C. A. 

Preparations of cod-liver oil with iron and with ferrous 
iodide. G. BoU. (him. farm. 72, lCl-7, 201-7, 

241-6, 281 ‘93(1933). — Coin, iiroducts arc often unsatis- 
factory. The usual methods of prepn., which may entail 
loss of vitamin or yield a product of low Fe content, have , 
been critically exanid. Ferruginous cod -liver oil Is Ix^st 
prepd. by using puie Fe(OB2)ji with oleic acid and sweet 
almond oil or by a modification of Dictcrich's method 
fn>m a complex Fc benroatc. FcTt is incorporated cithei 
by formation from Pe and I in the oil or by direct soln. of 
the pure compel. Standards for content of Fe or Felt arc 
sugiMted. B. C. A. 

Qqrcerophosphates and their analysis. C. Gmo. 
BoU. chim.-farm. 72, 321-6(3933).— Methods an* givcMi 6 
for the analysis of phiumaccutical products. B C. A. 

Direct analysis of tobacco. R . Dubrisay and Fratigois. 
Mem. mattuj. etai labors 6, 204(1930). -The iiii]>nrtaiice 
of detns. of resins, waxes and essential oils in Iht exainn. 
of tobaccos is discussed. Customary methods of analysis 
do not always give clear differentiation of types. Foi this 
purpose the following detns. are made on a CaHo ext.: 
dry matter, acidity (KOH in KtOH), sapon. value, ester 
value, I value. Characteristic values for oriental, Ken- ^ 
tucky and Virginia tofmccos are recorded. B. C. A. 

Determination of moisture in tobacco. C. J. Rzymow- 
ska. Roczniki Chem. 12, 943-51(1 932) .-^^hUpfer's 
method of distn. with PhMe is pn’f erred. B. C. A. 

Odorless disinfection with thiocysnic acid solution. 
Alumina thiocyanogen. B. Dikomeit. Z. llyg. Infek- 
Uonskrankh. 115, 7814)1(1933). — Skiliis. of altunina 
ihiocyaiiogeii (0.3 and 0.4%) are effective os disinfixrtant g 
against Esch. coh, B. paratyphosus B and Staph, aureus. 
One hundred cc. of a 0 35% soln. can be administered 
orally without harm. Rachel Brown 

Green coloration of solutions of quinine salts. M. 
Bachstez and G. Cavallini. A tin. thim. appHicata 23, 490- 
4(1933). — ^I'hc green coloration often appearing in solns. 
of quinine salts on exposure to ait or oti standing is dtu* to 
traces of Cu, as all such green .snlns. give a test with 
Feigl's reagent {C. A. 23,4421). A double salt of Cuand 9 
quinine lias been isolated by adding a soln. of CuCii in 
acetone to an acetoue-soln. quiniuc-IlCl. After 48 hrs. 
at freezing temp., a ppt. of dark green powder, (CsoHm- 
NiC)k'HCl*2H90]fCuCl», forms. Toavoid the green colora- 
tion, oukiiQe salts must be rccrystd. until entirely free 
from tiniMas of Cu or else Os must be excluded from the 
soln. " , A. W. Contieri 

StjjjfeMne idiosphomolybdate. A. Teltamaiizi. AUt 


accad. sti. Torino, Classe sci. fii., mat. not. 68, 147 .V 
(1933). — Strychnine phosphomolybdatc, as prepd. li\ 
Embden {Z. physiol. Chem. 113 , 138),and that prepd. U\ 
Antoniani (cf. C. A. 22, 4715) arc found to lie identical, 
and the phosphomolybdate has the same ratio TA 
MoOs 1.!^, as in common NH4 phosphomolybdate. 

A. W. Contieri 

Supplements to the D. A.-B. VI. Konrad Schul/t 
Apoth. Zig. 49 , 23-6(1034). — A commentary on certain 
essential changes aud ^dns., including some 20 reference , 

W. 0. H 

Relative values of commercial pancreas preparations 
H. Dyckerhoff and H. Miehler. Apoth. Ztg. 49 , 1tt| 
(1934). — ^'rhe amylase, lipase and trypsin vtuues of in 
different dry pancreas prepns. are recorded. W. O. E 

Specialty events and investigational results during the 
year 1933 . Konrad Schulze. Apoth. Ztg. 49 , 12.'> '• 
(1034).- A review. W. O. E. 

Glucosides of Digitalis lanata. C. Maniiich\ Ardi 
Pharm. 272, 5-8(1034).— The "digilanidcs** of ^oll rim’ 
Kreis (C. A. 27, 3777) are identical with M.’s laii.in 
glucoside II, which, however, he was unable tet sep. fiom 
the glueosidal mixt. prior to the sepn. effected bv S. .iml 
K. . W. O E 

Recent investigations in the field of essential oih, 
especially during the period between 1930 and 193 ^ 
Konrad Bouniot. Arch. Pharm. 272, 23-37(1034). 

W. O. E 

Microsublimate of radix ononidis. R. JareUky and A 
Sievers. Pharm. ZrntralhcMe 75 , 16-17(1934).— A loin 
mentary on the D. A.-B. VI evduation procediiie. 

W. O. h 

Preservation and sterilization of drug products H 
Eschctibrcnner. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 75, 17-20(1934) 

A discussion of pa.st and present methods employed iii Qk 
pn‘S(*rvation and sterilization of drug products, in connu 
tion with the tabulated amts, of certain picservativis 
(tupagiu, nipasol) required for such purptJse. W. O. E. 

Colorimetric control of the gradual decrease in the free 
phosphorus content of phos^orus-containing pills. D. 
Koszegit Pharm. ZentralhaUe 75, 34-6(1934). — A seiu^ 
of 30 pills each cotilg. 0.5 mg. P wLs cxaind. at intervals 
fif 3 days over a period/)! 16 days, witli the result that at 
the final examn. the pills contained an av. ot only O.O.'i.) 
mg. P, or about Vio their original content. W. <) I- 

Principles for the production of liquid disinfectants 
D. Mann. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 75, 65-7(1934).- Luinui 
disinfectants should be: nonirritant to the skin and ti - 
tably insensitive to phenolic action after long use; capaiiU 
of yielding with H|0 quite stable emulsions; noncorrosivi 
to surgical instruments; able in 1'3% soln. to kill o>/f 
and Staph, aureus in a short time, aud in 5% soln. to kill 
Mycobact. tuberculosis with certfinty; and of pkasant 
smeU. ’ W.O.F 

Adeps suillus. Horkheimer. Pharm. Ztg. 79 , 69 
(1934). — ^A method is suggested for the production m ‘t 
small way of lard of low acidity and suited to pharma - 
copeial requirements, llie fresh, carefully cleaned ami 
washed fat is dnuned, steom-hcatod and sepd. from the 
cracklings, the resulting fat transferred to itoks, sccureb' 
corked, then inverted and maintained for a day in an incu- 
bator at 50”. On removal and solidification at rom temp, 
the II9O is withdrawn from the still inveti^ containers, tla' 
filial traces of moisture are removed filter papetji'niMl 
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17-^PhamacmlkA Chmuisify 


and ttoredioa 
gndu^y^M 10 

In tile efaluatUm of fl^dei* 


t]ia5ii0a4iilneta^i^^ itogpeni 
refrigerator. Tfafbl^tynR first 1.7^^ 

2.00 flf^tidapse ora ireeki. 

Vlaoi^ BMgaiifoinont In tfie ofaloal 

traoti. Hdlmuih Schradtf. PluTm. Ztt. n, 8H-^ 
(1034); cf. C. A. 28, 8W (and HOppler, C. A. 27. 
1550 ).— An esptl. stt^ showing the results obtained by 
thfe method with specially prepd. liquid exts. W. O. E. 

Quick method for.the eatimatlon of essential oils In 
drugs and plants. A. Kuhn. Phann. Zig. 79. 99-100 
0934).— A specially constructed extn. app. with reflux is 
shown, which permiu the collection and measurement of 
the oU in one limb of the extractor. The extn. is complete 
in Vi of no hr. The results are recorded in the examn. of 
si*vcral series of crude^rugs and plants. W. O. E. 

Evaluation of medimal diars by the antipyrine method. 
C. Rohmann and U. Rohmann. Phartn, Ztg. 79. 122-4 
(1934).— The results obtained in the examn. of several 
scries of medicinal chars are recorded. W. O. £. 

Theory and practice of emulsions. Wolfgang Brandrup. 
Vharni. Zig* 79. 137-9(1934). — An address. W. O, E. 

Detection of small quantttles of carbon monoxide in 
medicinal cskbon dioxide. Jacob E. Schmidt and John 
C. KraAtz. Jr. Quart. J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 6, 625-7 
(IM3.3). — A simple test (a modification of Martinek and 
Marti’s modification of Teague's UOs method which 
involves passage of the questionable sample over this 
K agent heated to 150**) has been, devised, requiring no 
g.is -free CO for scrubbing purposes. The sensitivity of the 
t(st is ill the order of 1 .50.000. Also in J. Am. Pharm. 
Aysoi . 22. 1222-5(1933). W. O. E. 

New medicaments and pharmaceutical specialtiea dur- 
mg the fourth quarter of 1933. F. Zernik. Suddeut. 
Apotk. Ztg. 74, fK)-2(1933). W. O. E 

Observations and criticisms of analyticsl methods for 
certain products in the Belgian Pharmacopeia IV. J. G. 
lireugeluians. J. pharm. Brlg.dS, 677-81. 697-7(X), 717- 
131, 733 -fi. 749^. 765-72(1933) .—A crit. review of the 
])lu s and chem. analytical procedures in the Belg. Pharm. 
1\ pertaining to Na citrate. Ca glycerophosphate, cincho- 
plitn, .svntbctic camphor, chloral hydrate, argyrol and 
(<»lloidal Ag. Modified or new procedures are offered. 

S. W. Goldstein 

The essential oil industries of foreign lands C. A. 
browne. J. Chem. Educalton 11, 131-41(1934). 

E. H. 

The oxygen number snd the determination of the fer- 
menting s^e in yellow tobacco. A. I. Smirnov. 
lK\t Tobacco Investigations (Krasnodar). No. 95. 3-18 
(1933).— S. discusses tin* various contributions on the 
absorption of O in the fermentation of tobacco and pre- 
suits step by step the methods used. lie also gives 
his data for different varieties of tobacco. J. S. Toffe 
Toxic principles of Cucumis afriesnus L. f .. Gucumis 
myrioevpus (Naud.) 8mend.. and of a new unnamed 
Cucumis species. C. Rimington. *5. African J. Sci. 30. 
'■»()r>-lJ(>*)33).--From the mature fruit of Cucumis afr%~ 
mum, Cucumts species A and species B. the last probably 
being C. myrtocarpus, an amorphous bitter toxic principle 
has tKH:n extd. Yields from CHClf extn. from the juice 
.in' 0.01, 0 06 0.09, 0.06-0.09%, resp. The bitter 
piinnple, cucumin, CsiHmO*. contains 3011 groups and 
has [/»]»,? « 464.35®. It decomps. 111-15® with const, 
loss of wt. Species B contains a 2nd bitter principle. 
Ui.iodermin, CiiH.gO* m. 194®, I«11f - +64.46\ 
This substance also neutiMilizes 3 equivs. of alkidi. One 
p(|uiv. of acid is volatile. The action of aUudi completely 
destroys their toxic properties. For rabbits and fish the 
mm. lethal dose for intravenous administration was 
'*■ 3 mg, per kg. H. E. Messmore 

Toxicology and aasay of methylene Uue. David I. 
I^acbt and Wilton C. Harden. Ann. Internal Med. 7. 
738-45(1933).— Chem. and pharmacol. examn. of many 
samples ol medicinal methylene blue reveals many differ- 
ences in purity. The intravenous lethal dost* of mcthyl- 
thionine chloride fog cats is about 40 mg. per kg. wt. 

, John T. Myers 

The taepenea qf |Mj|oll of dtroiiella. Jean Tabuteau. 


1 Ml. pm 1988, 287-46.— The terpene fraction re- 
wtovfbd in the com. production of terpeneless oil contained 
ihethylheptenone, limonene, dtronellal. geraniol and 
dtronellol, a complex mixt. or terpene ales, and adds, and 
a mixt. of diterpenea contg. an internal ether as impurity. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

History and value of germiddea. A. R. L. Dohme. 
J. Assoc. Offioial Agr. Chem. 17. 19-28(1^4 ). — An 

2 address. A. Papineau-Couture 

The Blnicture and ayntheaia of new anti-malarial aub- 
Btancea. The structure of *'atehiin.'* G. V. Chelintxev. 
I. L. Knunyantz and Z. V. Benevolenskaya. Campt. 
rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. [N.S.]. I.63-5(iu Knglfah w- 
7) (1934). — Com. “atebrin" was recrystd. from hot 
water, m. 248-50®. From this dihydrochloride the free 
base was isolated, dissolved in 120 cc. of 20% HfSOi mtd 
9 g. of KMnOi in said. soln. added. Alkali was added. 

3 and then steam distn. gave the base. 5-diethvlamino-2- 

aminopentane. **Atebrin*’ was showti by synthesis to be 
7-mcthoxv -2-chloro -6- (S-diethylamiiio-nr-methylbutyl)- 
aminoacridine-di-HCT. F. II. Rathmann 

Disinfectant sdentifle committee. Emil Klarmann. 
Soap (Insecticide and Disinfectant Sect.) 10. No. i. 87. 
89. 91(1934). — A review of recent work on disinfectants 
with 37 references. Heiirv H. Richardson 

Committee on standardization of disinfectants. Wm. 
Dreyfus. Soap (Insecticide and Disinfectant Sect.) 10. 
No. 1, 91, 93(1934). — Good agreement was obtained by 2 
labs, with the Food and Drug Administration (F. D. A.), 
the Hygienic Lab. (H. L.) and the American Rided 
^ Walker (R. W.) methods foi testing phenol coeffs. on 4 
samples of different coal-tar disinfectants. On a pinc-oil 
disinfectant H. L. and R. W. agreed hut the results with 
F. D. A. were not uniform. Henry H. Richardson 
s Dotermining the glowing power of tobacco. Vitez L. 
Nagy. Chem.^Ztg. 57, 971-2(1933).— Both inorg. and 
org. constituents affect the glovriiig power, also the meth- 
ods of growing and fermenting. A method is described in 
which powd. tobacco is burned in a fine stream and the 
time of burning and the length in mm. of the burnt to- 
bacco is measured. E. R. Rushton 

The syntheaiB of now vormifuges and their pharma- 
cological use. The relationship between chemical con- 
^ atitution and pharmacological effect of compounds of the 
santonin group. Alexander Gluscbke. Arm.wiss. prakt. 
TierheUkumle 65, 201-43(1932), — Synthetic l-tetrdol-2- 
acetic acid lactone (l,2.3.4-tc1raliydro-l-hydroxy-2-naph- 
thaleneacetic acid lactone) (syntonin-a) and l-tetralol-2- 
propionic acid lactone ( 1.2.3. 4-tctrahydro-l-hydroxy-a- 
meUiyl-2-naphthalcneacctic acid lactone) (syntoiiin-b) 
(both prciKl. from nr-tetralone) arc as effective as the 
7 expensive santonin of plant origin. A great no. of derivs. 
have been prepd. of which the above 2 were most effective 
and practically non-toxic. Henry Tauber 


Medicaments as food products (Patz.sch) 12. App. for 
making and spraying disinfectants (Brit. i>at. 400.242) 1. 
I^p^tories (Brit. pat. 400,980) 29. 

g Urdang, Georg: Zur Geschichte der Metallu in den 
amtlidhen dcutschcu Arzneibucheni. Mittenwald: Ne- 
mayer. 138 pp. M. 5; doth. M. 7. 

Vandenbuaadie. L. ; Pro Pharmacia. Meniu: Vaiiden- 
bussche. 538 pp. 

Codex Revision Committee. Report of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry Sub-Committee. London : Pharm. Press. 51 
pp. 2s. 6d. Reviewed in J. State Med. 42. 60(1934). 

Couis de pharmacie gal4nique. Mons: G. I)elporte. 

9 296 pp. F. 70. 


Modkiiud fata. Gottfried Erhard and Gerhard Schae- 
fer. Fr. 755.532. Nov. 25. 1933. Rd is combined with 
assimilable edible fats. 

Ointment. 0.8.Foght. Swed. 77.752. July ^1. 1933. 
A mixt. of about 58% of tallow. 28% of bemwax and 14% 
of rosin. 

Johann Trimmd and Hugo Weil. Fr. 
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78B«419> Sept. 38. 1893. See Qer. 887,148 (C. /. 38. 1 
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Caftlidamte add dniaatiTei. Mas Dohni and IPma 
Dkdridi (to Schering-KaMbaum A.-O.). U. 8. 1,9^ 
412p Jan. 23. Reaction of the Ag salt of Spfi-diiodochdkl- 
amk add dimethyl ester with Mel in dry xylene at its b. 
p. and sapon. with ale. KOH forms the methyl ether of 
SpAndiodochelidamic acid. The corresponding ethylp 
progylp butyl, allyl and benzyl ethers may be similarly ^ 
formed. The products may be used for intravenous injec- ^ 
tion in making x-ray pi^ures for diagnosis. Various 
details of procedure are riven. Cl. C. A. 27, 4880. 

Ghdasterol esters of chaulmoogric and hydnoearpic 
adds. Max Bockmuhl and Robert Knoll (to Winthrop 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,044,542, Jan. 23. These esters 
may be formed by reaction of cholesterol with the acids or 
acid chlorides. They m. 68-70” and 63-05”, resp., are 
sol. in acetic acid ester, ‘‘moderately sol.’* in ale. and a 
fatty oils, insd. in water, and are bactericides which can 
Iw used in treating leprosy. 

Conqmunds of dilofil and its homdogs with quinine. 
Chemisch-pharmazeutische A.-G. Bad Hamburg. Ger. 
500,312, Dec. 20, 1033 (Cl. 12p. 12). Chloral hydrate 
(or a homolog thereof) and quinine base are heated to- 
gether in equimol. proportions in a solvent, e. g., EtOH or 
CHCli* Examples are given of the prepn. of compds. of 
chloral and butylchloral with quinine. The products are ^ 
of therapeutic ^ue. 

Ozgano ananic compounds. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 400,776, Nov. 2, 1033. Addn. to 360,057 (C. A. 27, 
1094). See Ger. 565,414(C. A. 27, 2533); Gta-. 578,312 
(C. A. 28, 8590. 

Quatoraasy salts of heterocyclic compounds. I. G. 
Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz Schonhofer and Hans Henecka, 
inventors). Ger. 500,230, Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl. 12^. 1.01). 5 
This corresponds to a part of Brit. 390,831 (C. A. 27, 
4878-0), but includes the following addnl. examples: 
(1) (a) O-aminoquinoline (I) and 2-bromo-4-chloro- 
b^zcyl chloride ^ 6-(2-bromo-4-chlorohcuzamido)- 
quinoline, m. 246 'H”, quaternary methyl sulfate, m. 
241lh6”; (b) I and 2-phenoxv-4-chlorobenzoyl chloride 
6-(2-phenoxy-4-chlorobcnzamido)qwnoline, m. 171”, 
quaternary methyl sulfate, m. 221”; (c) I and 4-butoxy- 
benzoyl chloride 6-(4-butoxybenzamido) quinoline, m. 6 
154”, quaternary methyl sulfate, m. 195”; (2) I and 
phthslk anhydride 6-(2-carboxvbenzamido)quindinc, 
m. 227”, and 6-quinolylphthalimidc, m. 225”, quater- 
nary methyl sulfates, m., resp., 268-70” and 243”; (3) 
3-amino-4-methoxypyridine and 3-nitro-4-toluyl chloride 
^ 3-(3-nitro-4-triuyl)amino-4-methozypyridine, m. 
184-5”, quaternary methyl chloride, m. 167” (de- 
compn.). The products are ^ective against blood para« . 
sites. ' 

Quatecnaiy salts of choline derivatives. E. Merck 
Chem. Fab. Ger. 500,311, Jan. 10. 1934 (Cl. 12(;. 17.01). 
Addn. to 539,329 (C. A. 26, 1713). Quaternary salts of 
therapeutic value arc prepd. by addn. of neutral alkyl or 
aryl sulfuric or sulfonic acid esters to compds. of the 
formula X(Y)NC(0)OZ, where X is H, alkvl, or CONHi, 

Y is H or idkyl, and Z is a dialkylaminoalkyl poup. Ex- 
amples are given of the prepn. of NHsCOOCHiCHsN- g 
MeiOSOkMe, m. 118-20”, NH,COOCHiCH,NMeEt.. 
OSOiMe, m. 76-7”, McNHCOOCHjCHiNMcEtiOSOi- 
C4f4Me-^, and NHsCONHCOOCHsCHiNEtaOSOtCiHi- 
Me-j^. 

Aerldlttium derivatives. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
755,631, Nov. 28, 1933. Acridinium compds. of the 
genenl formula CiiHoN[OAsO(OH)R']R, in which the 
acridine ring may be substituted by aminoalkyl or hy- 
droxyalkyl groups (R is alkyl, hydroxyalkvl or aralkyl and 2 
R' an aromatic or aromatic-heterocyclic radical) are 
prepd. ^ causing a salt sol. in water of an arylarionic add 
(isocydic or heterocyclic) to react with an acridinium 
com^. oont|r. the anion of a mineral add or lower car* 
box:^ai6idjouied«totheN,inaddn.toR. Examples are 
ghm of compds. prepd. by the action of ^-glycdylamino- 
phemrl-, 3-aeetamido-4-hydroxy-5-chlQropbenyl-l-, 2,4* 
dlivuroxyphmiji^*!-, benzoxazolone-O*, 8«metliyllwn- 


acetate, 4^henyklydnaamide*l>4tfscw asM*' on 3,6- 
dimethox7*10HaatnyteGridiBittm chloride and 4 < di^ lyi, 
atninophoiyl-l-arsoiilcjmid on 2,7«dhnetliyM,6-maniino- 
lO-methylsicridinittm emoride. The formulas are given. 
The pioduictB have a strong tedsrieMiri orfirii. CS.C.A, 
28, 1361*. 

SohitiMii of di a mieal compomida. I. G. Farbenind 
A.-G. Fr. 755,635, Nov. 28, 1933. ^ts of acridini 
compds. with oig. arsonic adds, such as those described m 
Ft. 755,031 (preceding abstr.) whidi are difficultly sd. m 
water, are brought into sdln . by dissolving them in water in 
the presence of easily sd. salts of bases of the acridine 
group. In this way very strongly coned, hockricuial 
soIhs. may be prepd. The insd. salts need not be isdatedp 
but may be prepd. in the presence of the sd. salts so as to 
obtain sdns. directly. A list of acridine compds. and 
arsonic acids which may be allowed to react to form new 
compds. is given. 

Lactones. Byk-Guldenwerke Chem. Fab. A.-G. Ger. 
500,238, Jan. 4, 1034 (Cl. 120. 25). Cydohexanone (I) 
and diethyl mesoxalate (11) are gently boiled together to 
form diethyl 2-ketocyclohexyltarlronate, hi 173% which 
loses water when heated with AcCl and yidds diethyl 2- 
ketocyclohexylidenemalonate. The latter is reduced with 
H in the presence of a catalyst to form diethyl 2-hydroxv- 
cydohexylmalonate, which loses BtOH when distd. tn 
ttacuo and forms a lactone. If the residual ester jnoup m 
the lactone is sa{>ond. and the add heated to 150% COi is 
split off. Lactones may be prepd. similarly fwm other 
C3rclic ketones and other keto carboxylic adda or their 
esters. Other examples given are (1) o-methvl-I and 
n a lactone bu 143-5”; (2) a-ketotetrahydronaphtha- 
lenc and glyoxyUc add l-hydroxytetrahydroo^htha- 
lene-2-acetic add lactone; (8) menthone and II a 
lactone bi 160-5”. The products are of therapeutic value 

Product having the proporties of vitamin C. Nyegaard 
& Co., A/S. (Invented by O. Rygh). Norw. 53,145, 
Oct. 9, 1933. The components of narcotine after de- 
compn. of all or part of the methyl or methoxyl groups an 
brought to combine with each other. Cf. C. A. 27, 1453. 

Solutions containing sulfur and metal. Paul Mochallr 
Ger. 588,903, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 30k. 2). Oil or fat 
solus, contg. S and metals for medicinal or com. ases are 
prepd. by heating S with sugar, and meal contg. starch, 
in rats or oils. The C whra is pptd. is sepd. and the 
residue is heated with metal or metal compds. till a col- 
loidal soln. results. In an example, S, starch meal and 
sugar are heated with fat to 170”. The C is removed and 
the residue heated to 200” with Fe filings till a reddish 
brow n colkndal soln. results. 

Prsparatlons giving off carbon dioride. Firma C 
Brady. Ger. 588,m, Nov. 25. 1933 (a. 30k. 2) 
Therapeutic prepns. are prepd. by mixing lecithin evolving 
COs with fat, etc., an^ endosing in digestible caiHiulcs. 

Oresol prsparationB. Carol A. Cofman-Nicoresti. 
Ger. 588,612, Nov. 21, 1933 (Cl. 30i. 3). Solid prepns 
contg. cresol in disperse water-sol. form are obtained liv 
sapong. cresol with fatty adds such as palmitic or steam 
in die warm at 10-20 atm. with an excess of NaOIl or 
NH4OH only sufficient to convert a small part of the 
cresol to its alkali salt. The prepn. is used as a dlsiafcc- 
tant. 

Kcratia compounds. Firma Johann A. Wiilfing. Ocr> 
688,710, Nov. 24, 1933 (CL 12p^ 16) . Addn. to 678,828 
(C. A . 28, 1472*) . The method of 578,828 for produci^ 
keratin compds. contg. heavy metals and SH groups by 
treating Zn^SH-keratin compda. with H|S and a heavy 
metal, is modified by titrating sulfhydrylkeratin add with 
AgNOksdn., with Na nitroprusside as indicator to find the 

amt. of heavy metal requinri, and then adding the eqmy. 
amt. of a Bi, As or 8b oompd. The restdting fcera^ 
co mpd. is ppM. by addn. of BtOH or MeOH. Bianip» 

Uvar sKtnets. LMBe W. CbuUo Prod' 

net, Ud. Blit. 400,970, Oct. ap,M988. Tln.ault- 
■nimdw priiiciide, tlw ptajrnologteqllr MbNUier or 
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iuKWom kn^ Ayptqnrin «pd mMit exti. tor ftomtog, .1 
etc., are «*td. fronffM, aalak. or raapcnrioas toou) Ihw, " 
or from ttw digwtod by fcnnento, by treatment with ale. 
of coiicnf|anadim jKmrael^ up to 
the ext. that la aol. m W% ale. with MeiCO. Thus the 
liver ii digettedf #% f wiw and tte liquid product 

evapd. to a paste to which uc. is a^ed to give a 60% ale. 
conteut. The mixt. is allowed to stand and is filtered. 


668»fi^» jMTov. SI» 1988 (Q. Ifis. 7.08). See Fr. 744,345 
(C. A. 87, 4081). 

Lotion. B. Stockman. Swed. 79.214, Dec. 19. 1088. 
The mixt. speeded eonsiitsollOOpaite of formic add. 10- 
15 parts of fir-leaf oil (from red fir. Ptmus sybmstHs)^ euca- 
lyptus oil. bomyl acetate and 4 parts of coned. NHa. 
diluted with an equal amt. of distd. water. 

Aatlsepfie month wash. 8. A. O. Hasselskog. Swed. 


8 78.459. 26. 1983._ ‘lodtee^on^p*, and T-liberating 


dent to give a 90% ak. content is added to the filtrate * 
which is then filtdedg^ the residue being redissolved in 
H2O and again pptd. with 90% ale. This ppt. contains 
the anti-anemic prindple. The combined filtrate is freed 
from ale. by distn. and taken up in HsO. It contains all 
the physin which may be.further coned, by adding MeiCO 
10 90%. The filtrates from MeiCO treatment are evapd. 
to dryness or small bulk and form the final concentrate of 
physin. The residue from the MeiCO treatment is a 3 
tiirat-flavoring ext. 

HormoneB. Elektro-Osmose A.-G. (Graf Schwerin 
Os.). Ger. 590.159. Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. I2p. 17.10). 
The recovery of pure hormone prepns. from urine is 
facilitated by Removing electrolytes from the coned, urine 
by clcctrobsmosis. 

Sexual honnonaa. Soc, pour Tind. chim. 4 B41e. 
Brit. 400,520. Oct. 20, 1933. Crude products extd. 


substances, such as p-MeCJliSOiNHCl or its salts or 
homologs or derivs., are mixtA in the solid state, and 
dissolvM in water. 

DentiMce. Roy Cross (to Silica Products Co.) . U. S. 
1,943.850. Jan. 16. Bentonite 50, MgO 50. NaP 1, 
camphor 1. and tincture of bemunn 5 parts are used to- 
gether. Soap 6. Na phosphate 5. oil of eucalyptus 1 part 
and water to form a paste also may be used. 

Antiseptic dentifriM. Rudolph S. Bley. U. S. 1,943.- 
^7. Jan. 10. A dentifrice is prepd. coiitg. the final reac- 
rion products of org. adds with hydroxybenasenes, such as 
hexylresordnol or the like and also contg. an enzyme such 


as diastase in an active state. 

Diainfectent. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Georg Wesen- 
berg and Friedrich Muth, inveutors), Ger. 533.875. 
Sept. 11. 1933. Addn. to 563.643 (C. A. 27, 10^). 


fn>m animal or human urine are treated in presence of ^ method of 563.643 for produdng a disinfecting and 
HiO. but in absenoe of org. solvents, with a hydroxide or conserving agent is modified by using bi8(hydroxyaryl) 
monoxide of a metal of the 2nd periodic group until an pplysulfides contg. no add residues. Examples mention 
I'usiiy disintegrated powder is obtained, this is filtered off. his(0-hydroxyphenyl)disulfide. trisulfide and bis(o- 
thc filtrate and aq. washings are acidified and extd. with a hydroxy-5-chlorophenyl) trisulfide. The salts of these 


lljO-immisdble solvent and the ext. is purified in known 
manner to obtain female sexual hormones in cryst. condi- 
tion. Examples are given. Cf. C. A. 27. 1718. 


sulfides may also be used. Cf. C. A. 28. 800^ 

Tobacco. Neuerburg'sehe Vcrwaltungsgesellschaft m. 
b. H. Ger. 588.956. Nov. 30. 1983 (Q. 79c. 1). Injuri- 


('ontg. some partly swdleri starch. 

Synthetic perfumes. Soc. anon. M. Nacf & Cie 


exceeding 10%; the injurious substances are absorbed by 
active C or SiOt. 


18 — ACIDS. ALKALIES, SALTS AND SUNDRIES 

B. M. SVMICBB 


Acid making at the Ipswich superphosphate werks. 
Aiinii. Ind. Chemist 10. 40-54(1934). E. H. 

Production of phosidioric add. , n. The Borr process. 

A. A. Sokolovskii. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1033. No. 

10, 4H 53; cf. C. A. 27. 2535. H. M. Leicester 

Precipitation of phosphoric add by moans of chalk. 

1. M. Gurevich. Mtnml. Udobr. 1. 36-40(1082); 
Chimie & indusirie 30, 600. — ^Natural White Russian ^ 
i-halk, when treated with water, forms a rather fine sulpen- 
sion, which reacts easily frith HaPOi. It is impomible to 
obiiiiii a complete reaction with chalk iiloae. a certain amt. 
of milk of lime being also required. The process is carried 
out in 2 stages: (1) addn. of CaCOi, (2) addn. of milk of 
lime. The end point dt the reaction is detd. in the same 
way as in pptn. with Ca(OH)i alone, in the presence of 
lunhyl red, the only difference being that the sample must 3 
lx.* filtered and the indicator added to the filtrate. By this 
procTss the CaO consumption can be reduced to 6%, and 
Hu' finished product contains about 86% dtiic-iol. P«Oi 
ou ihft dry bads. The excess of CaO is in the form of 
CaCOi and does not affectlhe ratio of dtrie-ool. to total 
Wi. The time reqidred fte pptn. is about 60 mm., as 
compared with 25 min. for C^O alone. Combined use of 
CaCOa and CaO improves and facilitates filtimtion of the 
ppt. Use of CaCOk does not affect the decrease in the sd. 9 
Wfi content on Aryuig. A. Papiiieau-Couture 

, ^oid proUams m tho aftrogea and Bnlfiiric add 
BntiwWtwer. 

• C. A , 28, 1473*.-— Leuna lime and cauatk amd proper- 
are reviewed. Patenta rdathig to tha reeoviiT of 

I*--*-- 

pressure and auUqiria add fomatton, wflli oMo adda aa 


oxygen carrier. £. Berl and F. W. Altboff. Z. anorg. 
aUgem. Chem. 215, 225-41(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 4351.— 
In an exptl. chamber process, pressures of 1. 6.6 and 13.3 
atm. gave outputs of approx. 150, 600 and 2900, reap. 
Since the reaction 2NO -f Oi 2NOfe is the slowest, it 
defines the overall reaction vdodty. Since it is trimoL, 
its velodty should increase as the cube of the pressure. 
The tests showed that the output of the system mcreased 
as the 4th power of the operating pressure in the reaction 
vessel, so that the above equation is not the only reaction 
defini^ velodty. Also, dependence upon the 4th power 
shows that, in addn. to diffusion velocity or absorption 
velodty. the limiting surfaces of gas-liquid define the 
reaction vdodty. That oxidation of NO in the gaseous 
phase does not alone det. velodty is evident from the fact 
that the outputs of all recent H1SO4 systems have been In- 
creased by incorporating sprays to increase the liquid-gas 
phase lifniting surfaces. B. M. Symmes 

Ayir^u,<Mknfaii«igg Hungarian ores from a technolorical 
point of i^w. J6zief GyOrki. Vegyi Ipar 32. No. 23-4, 
2(1933); Fcidtani Ketbny 63. w>92Qn German).— 
PhonoUtes and trachodolsiites contain 6.66-2.30% NatO 
and 5.38-0.98% KgO. No increase of alkali content was 
obtained by dectrcnnagnetic sepn. For the time being 
such orea cannot be used by the trade. S. S. de Finfdy 
The prodoetioa of calcium nitrate. A. M. DuboritekS 
and N. I. Kryuchkov. /• Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933. 
No. 10. 27-82.— Descriptive. H. M. Ldccater 

Vdafflisatioa of fluorine in manufacture of rihoiphonie 
and phesphoric add by foinace mceagea. D. S. Bny- 
ndds anoK. D. Jacob. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25. 1821-8 
(1988).— Recovery of the F volatiliiod does not seem to 
be woK^ while. Albert L. Henne 
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IfOlttlOfl Cf hmUnm CQOiptoto ft **— Of 

Larderello gttet. Piero Ginori-Conti. Giam. eUmTirnd. 
appiieata 15, 60(Mi(1033).— Sumnuuy of recent progress 
in sepn. end utilization of the gases liberated in the 
soffioni of the bmx-bearing hot springs at Larderdlo. 

A. W. Contieri 

Sulfur in Peru-— some deposits of the Andes. Robert 
D. Perron. Eng. Mining J. 135, 04*^(1()34). — A brief 
description of some of the comparatively unknown de- 
posits of S in Peru. W. H. Boynton 

The reactivity of charcoals. C. Collina and I. Gior- 
dano. 2m$ Congr. intern, carbons carburant (Milcui, Oct. 
1932), 131-40; Chimie Gf industrie 30, 1117.->Uiider fixed 
cxptl. conditions (900* and approx, atm. pmsure) the 
n*acUon const, of COg 2CO may be considered as 

the abs. numerical value of the reactivity. A method and 
app. arc dcscriticd for carrying out the detn. by passing a 
measured vol. of COt over charcoal heated to 900*, ana- 
lyzing the gases, and calcg. the reactivity of the charceni 
from suitable tables or graphs. A. l*apineau-Coutnre 
Mica. F. W. Horton and B. H. Stoddard. Statistical 
Appendix to Minerals Yearbook, 1932-33, Bur. Mines 7- 
12(1933). Alden H. Emery 

Waste gases from the praparation of kieselguhr (dia- 
tomaceous earth). W. Liesegang. Angew. Chem. 47, 
48 '9(1934) Kieselguhr is usually calcined in o]k*ii sheds, 
and it was found in lab. expts. that the gases of combustion 
contained mainly SC)g with smadl amts, of HgS. NHa, alde- 
hydes, pyridine and thio acids. However, the quantity of 
SOg libcrati'd was not sufiicient to cause daniugi- to the 
SLUTOundiu^ vegetation. Karl Kamniermeycr 

Preparation of bleach liquors from liquid chiorine and 
[quickjlime. O. Wurz. Papier^Fabr. 31, 40-63, 62-5 
(1933). — ^Tech. details are given. The quicklime should 
cemtain >0.2% FcsOi; if Mu is iiresent the liquor is red, 
but this is harmless. During chlorination a rise of temp, 
to 42* docs not increase the loss of Cl as Ca(C10|)t or 
CaCh if the liciuor is alk. (as is always necessary) . For an 
esca]K‘ of Clx the lies! spray is aq. NasCOs. B. C. A. 

'Italian* * powder for polishing marble. A. O. Kliseev 
and N. A. Khmelevskaya. Mineral. Suir'e 8, No. 10, 37- 
40(1933). — ^AljOi was used as a substitute for putty 
Iiowder with goexi results. The product was prepd. by 
complete pptn. of a satd. soln. of alum with NHt, d. 0.91 , 
tlie ini\t. was allowed to stand 18 hrs., the ppt. was 
filtered off, dried, heated, comminuted and sifted to a 
diain. of 2.3 4.7 n. Chas. Blanc 

Liquids for cooling automobile radiators in winter. K. 
Hoeg. Ingenioren (AutomobUteknik) 42, No, 8, 17-19 
(Feb. 25, 1933) ; Chtmte df tndustrie 30, 671. — ^A considcr- 
at>lc no. of such liquids at present on the market are 
highly corrosive. Tests on one of them showed that 
corrosion is slow at first but proceeds at increasing rate. 
Even when corrosion is slow, it interferes with ccxiling, 
IxH^aiisc the sludge formed hinders propen* circulation. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Liquids for automobile radiators. J. Eilersten. ln~ 
genwren 42, 73-5(1933); Chimie fir industrie 30, 571. — 
'rhe evapn. loss of 30% ale. is cquiv. to approx. 0.4 1. of 
93% ale. per KXK) km.; ale. of this_ strength does not 
attack varnish, while 93% ale. does. 


British Plastics Ye 
Press, Ltd. 566 pp. 


1994^ Lo&qii: Plastics 


carried out with aq. 25% glycol, 30% glycerol and 30% 
iCtOH. All 3 attack Pb considerably during the 1st 
month, after which the rate of attack falls considerably; 
Sn, Zti and Cu arc much less attacked. In every case 
(except Cu) the metal was least attacked by the EtOH. 
I<V is attacked more by pure HsO than by any of the 3 
above liquids. A. Papineau-Couture 


Boric acid. Emil Pranke (to Chemische Fabrik Grunau 
Landshoff & Meyer A.-G.). U. S. 1,944,698, Jan. 24. 
In the manuf. of boric acid from minerals such as kcrniic 
and rasorite contg. Mg as an impiuity, the material is 
heated with hot HsS04 in the presence of Na borate, so 
that a soln. of HiBQi, MgS04 and Na2S04 is produced, tins 
soln. is cooled to sep. a portion of the HiBOt, the resulting 
liquor is coned, to the point where it is satd. with NasS()4 
to sep Na Mg sulfate, and the hot liquor is cooled to 
crystallize further quantities of HiBOi free from sulfate 
Boric acid. Andrew Kelly. Ger. 584,702, Sept. 22 . 
1933 (Cl. 122. 4U). See Brit. 351,810 (C. A. 26, 3337j. 

Phosphoric acid from crude phosphatea. George F 
Walker, Alln^rt E. Marshall and Holbert K. Dunn fiu 
Southern Mineral Products Corp.). U. S. 1,944, (MS, 
Jan. 10. Crude phosphate contg. Fc and A1 Gompds. is 
leached with a dil. soln. contg. ^15% H8PO4, to dissuKi* 
Fe and A1 compds.; the purified material is then treat'd 
with H>SC>4 to produce H|P04f Fe and AJ, compds. nu 
pptd. from the leaching soln. and the resulting puiilud 
leaching soln. is utilized in the sulfuric acid treatment 
Phosphoric acid from crude ^oapbate. Norsk Hydro- 
Elcktrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab. Norw. 52,.397, Aptil lu, 
1933. HtP04 or a mixt. of acids coiitg. H1PO4 is produml 
by dcconipn. of crude phosphate with HNO3 and ppin of 
the lime in the form of CaS04 by passing SOs fthnmgh the 
acid soln. under suitable conditions * 

Sulfuric acid. Metallgcscllschaf t A .-C> . Brit . 4(K), 1 
Oct. 19, 1933. In the contact process the removal of soln] 
components from the burner gases and the alj^rptiun or 
the SOi are both pel funned without auy circulation of 
acid. App. is described. 

Sulfuric acid. K. A. I. Lundgren. Swed. 70,79s, 
March 28, 1933. II2SO4 is produced by intimately mixing 
SOi and nitrous gases with HtS04 in an excess of H|(J 
The gas mixt. is forced by pressure or suction through a 
large numlier of vertical pipes, the lower ends of which 
dip below the level of liquid in a closed chamber in sui li 
a way that the liquid is carried along by means of the g.is 
pressure and is mixed with the gas and introduced into 
an upper chamber from which the gasf*s are taken out, 
while the liquid flows t>ack in sep. conduits to the lowti 
cliambcr and is thus kept in circulation. 

Sulfuric aoid concentration. Wm. C. Mast (to Clieiiii> 
cal Construction Corp.). U. S. reissue 19,064, Jan. 24 
A reissue of original pat. No. 1,790,507 {C. A. 25, 1340) 
Heat-ezchonge ap^ratus suitable for use as on acid 
cooler in sulfunc acid manufacture. Bernard M. Caitcr 
(to General Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,943,855, Jaii. Ki 
Varidus structural details are described. 

Vapor-phase catalytic reactions such as ammonia 
gyntlwsis. Mortimer J. Brown (to K. I. du Pout dt 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. l,943,5f^, Jan. 16. • Reactant 
gases are passed in contact with the inner side of pressun*' 
sustaining walls of a pressure-resisting bomb, and thrmi 

^ are passed in heat-exchange relation within the bomb with 

Corrosion te.sta were g outgoing gases; the partially heated gases arc passed ovtr 


Oxidation of NO to NiOi by means of Oa (Kobozev, 
et al.) 4. 

Badiola, A.: La chaux, focteur de production. Auch: 
Th. Bouquet. 15 pp. 

Bomkrd, Edouard: Le probl^me de Tazote en France. 
Paris: J. B. BaillicTC &fil8. 220pp. P.25. 

Annuario dcUc materie plastichc. Milan: P. A. Pollini. 
432 pp. L.^L 


a preheater and then enter a single catalyst muss at a 
plurality of adjacent places along the main line of flow 
Various structural and operative details are described. 

Apparatus for producing a mixture of water gas and 
generator gas suitable Jor the synthesis of smmonia 
The Power Gas Corp. Ltd. and Niels E. Rambush. Ocr. 
688,716, Nov. 24, 1933 (Q. 24e. 1 .01). 

Alkali mnatea. Herbert Wittek. Ger. 590,232, Jan. 
5, 1934 (Cl. 123. 9). An alkali carbonate nr hydmxidc is 
treated with a mixt. of NH. and COi at 600-800* in the 
presence or absence of a catalyst, s. g., Cu or Mg or their 
alloys or oxides. A little N may be added to the gas mixt., 
to repress the dissocn. of the NH|. , 

Auttli mnides. N.V.StU^fbindingsindustrie Ned- 
criand.’* Ger. 588,828, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 123. iD- 
Alkali thiocyanates sre heated to 400-^^* in the presene^ 
of enddea of alk. earth or heavy metallic and CO or gases 
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contg. CO. Tluui, NaCNS ii heated with ZnO and CO to i 
give NaCN» ZnS and COi. Yields of 96-8% cyanide are 
^ven. 

CjtBidea and cyanainidea. Herbert Wittek. Ger. 
588^7619 Nov, 869 11^ (Cl. 123. 9). A furnace for form- 
ing cyanides or eyanamldes from NH| and uni- or bivalent 
metals is described, d. C. A. 27, 3565. 

Alkaline earth cyanidea. Nikodem Caro and Albert R. 
Frank (H. Hemrich Franck, inventor). Ger. 588,943, ^ 
Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. 123. 0). Aik. earth carbide is treated * 
with N and the fuKd or plastic reaction product is rigidly 
cooled to 400-500 to prevent formation of cyanamides. 
Thus, CaCi is heated and treated with N to give Ca- 


Alkaline earth nitrates. Harry Pauling. Ger. 588,- 
874, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 12i. 26). The gases obtained by 
tmming NHi are absorbed partly in water and partly in 
dry alk. earth oxides, hydroxides or carbonates. The 3 
IfNOi resulting from the hrst-mentioned absorption is 
added to the alk. earth compds. to convert further oxide, 
etc., to nitrate. The nitrates arc sepd. by usual methods. 

Triolkali {diosphates. Chcmische Fabrik Budcnheini 
A.-G. (Hans H. Saengcr, inventor). Ger. 588,942, Nov. 
30, ld33 (Cl. 12». 31). Aq. oiiticd. solns. ^aUcali 
phosphates are treated with the requisite amt. of 
carbonate and NH«. The solii. is cooled if necessary, lu . 
jin example, NaiHP04 is treated with NatCOi and NH| to ^ 
give NniP04 and (NIl4)3COi. A 60% yield of NaiP04 is 
obtained. « 

AlkaU polysulfides. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Erik 
Reisiimanu and Hermann Wolff, inventors). Ger. 590,- 
278, Dec. 28, 19.33 (Cl. 12* 18). See Fr. 739,294 (C. A. 

27 1997) . 

Molybdates. I. G. F'urbenind. A.-G. (Ernst Pokomy, 
inventor). Ger. 588,564, Nov. 23, 1933 (Q. 12ie. 10). 5 
Molybdates of alk. earth metals or Mg are prepd. by 
treating roasted molybdenite* with boilii^ alk. solns. or 
ppts. ot these mctids. Examples are given. 

Phosphates. Phosphate Recovery Corp. Fr. 756,037, 
Dec. 4, 1933. Materials contg. phosphates are coned, by 
agitation and treatment with air to produce a foam rela- 
tively rich in phosphate and sc*pn. of the foam. The phos- 
fihatc material is made into a pulp and aerated in the 
presence of matcTials contg. naphthenic acid, e. g., those ^ 
obtained during the refimng of petroleum. 


Peroxides. Deutsche Gold- und Silbcr-Scheideanstalt 
vorm. Roessler. Fr. 755,562, Nov. 27, J.933. Solns. of 
peroxides, partiailarly of HiOs, are stabilized by the addn. 
of Sn compds. sol. therein, e, g., Na stannatc. To pre- 
vent pptn. of Sn a pj^opliosphatc may be added and the 
pa value of the soln. is kept between 2 and 6. 

Aluminum compounds from material such as bauxite, 
clay or alimite. Stephen Hunyady. U. S. If044,327, 
Jcui. 2.3. A salt such 9*6 Ali(S04)i, which may be produced 
by treating bauxite with (NH4)t^49 is converted into A1 
hydroxy carbonate (as by the action of (NH4)iCOt),and 
the latter, with accompanying itisol. substances, is treated 
with SOs to form A1 sulfite. The last may be calcined to 
form AliOi 

Manganese compounds. Joseph Hetterich and Chem- 
isch-lechnologtsche Ges. fur Mctallforschung m. b. H. 
C;er. 588,787, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 46.10). Compds. 
of Mg free from SiOt and contg. very little CaO ore prepd. 
by treating an aq. ^urry of Mg ores rich in SiOi and CaO 
with SOs and Oa or ozon^d air at high temp, and pressure, 
the Mg compd. being removed from the residue contg. 
SiOt and Ca^4 by usual methods. An example is given. 

Ihiocyanogen compounda. Emil Hcne. Ger. 588,944, 
Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. 123. 11). CaCNt is heated with aq. 
sulns. of alkali' or alk. earth hydroaulfides with addn. of S 
to 150” and the temp, increased to 250”. Thus, CaCNt is 
healed with an aq. soln. of KSH and S to give Ca(CNS)i. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4354. 

^ Finely divided metal compounds. Chem. Werke 
vSehuster & Wilhehny. Patentverwertungs-Ges. m. b. H. 
(Paul Beyersdorfdr, inventor). Qu. 590,481, Jan. 2, 
1934 (Cl. 12g. 5*01). Finely divided mew oxides and 
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Other metal compda. are obtained by subjecting to a chem. 
reaction a mixt. of a fused or fusible metid or metal compd. 
with a finely divided inert solid, c. g., sand, glass or 
porcelain. The inert solid may be sepif. from the product 
if desired. Thus, findy divided SbiOi may be prepd. by 
treating a mixt. of SbiSa and sand with air at a temp, above 
the m. p. of SbfSa, a. g., 650”, the product being freed 
from sand by mcch. means. Other examples are given. 

Metal carbonyls. Leo Schlecht and Max Nauinann (to 
I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,944,849, Jan. 23. In 
forming a carlK>nyl by the action of CO on a material such as 
that used for making an Fc or Ni carbonyl in a closed reac- 
tion chamber, spent malcTial is continuoudy withdrawn 
from and fresh material continuously fed to the reaction 
chamber in suitably proportioned rate to keep the reaction 
chamber substantially completely filled with the material. 
App. is described. Cf C. A. 28, 1478*. 

^pozating aluminum hydroxide from metal 

aluminate solution. Alfted H. Cowles (to Elec. Smelting 
ft Aluminum Co.). U. S. 1,943,786, Jan. 16. See Brit. 
382,366 (C. A. 27, 43.55). 

Aluminum silicoeulfides. Melallgescllsc'haft A.-G., Os- 
kar Schober and August Schiiitzspahn. Brit. 401, (^8, 
Nov. 9, 1933. Si'e U. S. 1,921,705 (C. A. 27, 5156-7). 

Ammonium nitrate. **Mf>iitecutuii'* soc. generate per 
rindustria mineraria ed agricola. Ger. 590,469, Jan.6, 
1934 (Cl. 123. 6) . See Bnl. 367,660 ( C A . 27, 671) . 

Bleaching powder. Adolf Remcle (to I. O. Farbenind. 
A.-G.). U. S. 1,944,301, Jan. 23. In producing bleach- 
ing powder in mech. bleaching chamlicrs, a mixt. consist- 
ing substantially of Ca(OH)i with an easily volatilizable 
and inert liquid such as CCI4 (m such limited quantity as 
to permit the material to remain in pulverulent condition) 
is subjected to chlorination. Cf. C. A. 28, 592*. 

Finely divided hydrated calcium sulfate. Foord von 
Bichowsky. U. S. 1,943,497, Jan. 16. For producing 
finely divided hydrated CaS04, aeicular hydrated CaS04 
material is heated with a soln. of HtS04-conlg. material in 
which the free HsSOi d(K*s not exceed that of a soln. of 1.3 
sp. gr., and the heating with the acid soln. is continued 
(suitably gradually up to a temp, of about 1(X)” and for a 
lime of about 24 hrs.) until the aeicular material disin- 
tegrates without being dehydrated. 

Copper sulfate. Daniel W. Marsh and Bemamin H. 
Marsh. U. S. 1,944,444, Jan. 23. Metallic Cu (which 
may be in the form of sheets, wire, etc.) is suspended in dil. 
Hs ^4 and the reaction mixt. is treated with an 0-contg. 
gas such as air while the material is maintained under 
superatm. pressure and at an elevated temp. App. is 
described. Cf. C. A. 28, 1134*. 

Magnesium sulfate. Kali-Korschungs-Anstalt G. m. 
b. H. (O. F. Kasclitz, Jean d’Ans and Hans Friedrich, 
inventors). Ger. 590,482, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 12fn. 3). 
MgS04.HsO is prepd. by treating a soln. of MgS04, or 
suUd MgS04.7Hs0, with a hot cuned. soln. or melt of Mg- 
Qt. Details are given. 

Potassium carbonate from potassium sulfate. Chem. 
Fab. Buckau (Krich Windbrauck, inventor) . Ger. 590,- 
158, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 12/. 13). A soln. of K^4 is 
treated with Ca(OH)i and CO at alKiut 200” and 15 atm. 
to produce a soln. of HCOOK, which is filtered, evapd., 
and finally calcined under oxidizing conditions to convert 
it into K1CO4. Calcination may be effected in the pres- 
ence of KOH, which may be obtained by converting a 
part of the HCOOK in known manner into (COOK)a, and 
treating the latter with Ca(OH)i. 

Potassium cyanide. Alfred Mentzel. Ger. 690,231, 
Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 123. 9) . A mixt. of coke and KHCCb is 
briquet^, heated to 306^00” in the absence of air, and 
then treated with N at about 830”. 

Potassium nitrate. Kali-For&chungs-Anstalt G. m. b. 
H. (O. F. Kasclitz and Paul H5fer, inventors). Ger. 
552,007, Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. 12L 6) . A mixt. of Al(NOt)^ 
and KQ is heated to about 200” until ga.seou8 comics, ot 
N or Q are no longer evolved. The residue is extd. with 
water or dll. HNOa at an elevated temp., and the ext. is 
cooled to crystallize KNO|. The extn. reridue (A1K>») is 
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reconverted into Al(NO»)f In known raniUMr. 

27, 0005. 

FotMiinm nitnto. Preussische Bergwcrki- nnd 
ten-A.-O. Zweigniederlassung Sals* luid BminkolilaB# 
werke Ahtdlung Kaliwcrk Blddierode (Kad lUaaa «Qd 
Hellmut Warthi inventors). Oer. 600,061. Dec. 22, 1088 
(a. 121.6). SeeFr. 743,280 (C. A. 27, 8728). 

Fotaaaliim sutfata. H. Lawan4e. 1^. 806,670, 

31, 1088. KCl (8 parts) is added to MgSO« (1 part); 
after iUtration of the K salts the mother liquor is crystd.; 
the crystd saltt arc removed and treated with ale., and 
undisaolved salts are sepd. from the ale. soln. 

Sodium aluminate Erik I.. Rinman. Brit. 400,084, 
Nov. 6, 1033. Cf. 1^. 740,621 (C. A. 27, 2766). Only 
the requisite amt . of oxides or hydroxides need be added 
and no NaiCOi is uaed. 

Sodium calcium and sodium cyanides. Edward J. 
Hrankc. Brit. 400,040, Oct. 30, 1083. See Ft. 780,426 
{C A. 27, 878) and U. S. 1,006,804 ( C. A . 27, 3667) . 

Poiifyiiig caustic soda solution. Harry Bender (to 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,044,630, Jan. 28. 
A salt of the compn. NaOH. NaCl.NaiS04 is crystd. from a 
soln. contg. NaOH and NaCl by add^ Nsa^i. Cf* 
C. A. 27, 1460. 

Sodium nitrate. Norsk Hydro-Elekirisk Kvaelstof- 
aktieselskab. Norw. 53,363, Dec. 11, 1938. ^Ins. of 
Ca(NOi)i and NaCl are passed altematdy through a suit- 
able app. eontg. base-exchanging substances, for instance 
permutite. Between the solus, suitable portions of pure 
water arc added to prevent a contamination of the nitrate 
with NaCl. Potaaaittm nitrate. Norsk Hydro-BUktrisk 
Kvaelstofaktieselskab. Norw. 63,372, Dec, 18, 1083. 
The process is carried out by means of base^oxchanging 
substances in the manner described above. 

Deganaitixing thorium dioxide. Chcmische Fabrik von 
Heyden A.-G. (Rudolf Zellmann, inventor). Ger. 688,- 
663, Nov. 20. 1983 (Cl. 12m. 9). See Fr. 740,229 (C. A. 
27, 2262). 

Btaic sine carbonate. Martin J. Engbcrg. U. S, 
1,944,416, Jan. 23. A suspensbn of ZnO or Zn(OH)i in a 
soln. of a Zn salt of a water-sol. org, add such as the 
formate, acetate, lactate or dtrate is treated with CO», 
Zinc oxido. Richard W. French (to Superior Zinc 
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thromA the lUQi. in app. k 

Bromine from aaa water. John J. Grebe end Ray H. 
Boundy (to Dow Chemical Co.). U. 8. 1,9449738, Jan 
28. Sea water k addifkd and the Br k liberated 1^ Cl, 
the addn. of Cl being eoptidlled by an electromotive force 
varying with the Br oonen. in the addiiM adn. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 4686. 

Iodine from hrtnea. Cbaries W. Girvin (to General 
Salt Co.). U. 6. 1,044,428, Jan. 23. A brine contg 
combined 1 is treated (as by use of HsS04 and NaNOi) to 
liberate the I in elemental form, the free I k adsorbed on 
disrcoal, the charcoal and adsorbed I are sepd. from the 
slightly add soln. by sedimentation and the I may be 
recovered from the dkuooal by use of an acid to form Hi 

Catalytic pcodoedon of tydrogen from hydrocarbon 
vapor and steam. Wm. V. Iiimks and George H. Preyei 
muth (to Standard Oil Devdopment Co.). U. S. 1,^,. 
821, Tan. 10. A catalsrst for the reaction k prepd. ^ first 
fonnnig a paste contg. heat-decomposable compds. of a 
metal or metals of the Fe group, admixed with activators, 
and then heating thk paste to remove uncombjned watci . 
and further heating the dried paste to about 870^1040^ 
while continuously passing over it a fiushlng gas five from 
catalsrst poisons, the catriytic material being maintained 
at such temp, for some time (suitably about 12 hrs. to 3 
days). 

Molybdenum recovery. Johann Giesen and Ernst 
Peukert (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U.*S. Jj, 944,42(), 
Jan. 23. A mlxt. contg. Mo and another metal, such 
material used as a des^ctive hydrogenation cwtalyst m 
treated brown-coal tar, is roasted with a gas comprising 0 
at 400-600^ and then treated with a soln. of (lW4)«CO, 
to dissolve the Mo. 

Fixation of nitrogen as oxides of nitrogen or as hydro 
mnic add. fimile Brincr and Charles H. Wakker 
Brit. 400,431, Oct. 26, 1933. See Fr. 745,840 (C. A. 27, 
4181). 

Catalytic purification of oxygen-contaliiing l^drogens 
tion i^roducts of cmrbon oxides. I. G. Farbenmd. A -C. 
Brit. 400,262, C^t. 23, 1933. 0-contg. products ob- 
tained by the catalytic hydrogenation of oxides of C. 


Corp.). U. S. 1,944,168,’ Jan. 23. By-product Zn 6 Particularly the fi^tW boUing above 110® a^^ 

" ' - - . largely of higher ales., are purified by catalytic hydrogena- 

tion at 100’-300® and pressures above 60 atm. in presetic'o 
of sulfides or non-reducible oxides of metals of groups 1 , 2, 
4, 5, 6 or 8, metals of groqp 6 bein^ especially suitablr 
The catalysts may be oxides, hydroxides, carbonates and 
other srits from which the acid radical can be expelled by 
heat and complex salts of H^04 or H1PO4 with HiMoOi 
or H1WO4, e. NH4 phosphomolybdate. Among ex- 


residues contg. an alkali metal salt and ZnCCh are boiled 
with water to render the alkali metal salt content sd,, 
washed to dissolve and remove such alkali sslt material, 
and the residue is calcined. 

Zinc sulfide. Thomas G. Stephens. U. S. 1,944,281, 
Jan. 23. An aq. soln. of Ba sulfide at a temp, of 60® or 
higher is mixed with an aq. slurry of ZnO at 60® or a higher 
temp., fornwig a ppt. of ZnS contg. Ba(OH)i; the ppt. is 


' ...... -mS A aAMaafl*.**** A# aV Ni A«f1 W 


with aq. HQ to convert the Ba(OH)i into BaQ, and the 
latter is washed out. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Kali-Qiemie A.-G. (Friedrich 
Rusberg, Paul Schmid and Ludwig Felleas, inventors). 
Ger. 588,822, Nov. 27, 1983 (Q. 13L 16). Addn. to 
687,888 (C* A. 28, 1821*). Mixts. of the vapors of HgOi 
and H«0 obtained from any source are freed from mist- 


over a (Atalyst filling, eonskting of pieces of Ni and W 
sulfides made by treating Ni tungsthte with HiS, at 200® 
and 200 atm. of H and (2) vaporized in H and passed over 
Cti chromite at 180® and 200 atm. 

Rock salt. R. Bnglert B F. Becker, Chemkehe Fabrik, 
Prag-VII and Kurt Sddl. Fr. 766,232, Dec. 6, 193;i 
Uniformly colored blocks, tablets or grains are made from 


or drop-forming constituents by a device for removing 8 molten rock by adding a finely dhrid^ 

■ - particularly silicates or oxides, alone or srith Pa oxide or 

pure Fe salts, and stirring the mass until it begins to 
thicken if Mocks or tablets are desired, or till it completely 
soHdiftes If grains are derired. Battxtte and Fe oxide 
(2%) may be added to tbe molten salt. 

Legchiu phoaj^te rock. Markus Lorsson (to Kunst- 
dttnger-Pa«nt-Verwertungs A.-G.). U. S. roksue 19,- 
046, Jan. 16. A reksue of original pat. No. 1,886,072 
(C. A. 26, 1078). 

Traatbig criMe pliospliato. Norsk Hydro-Elektiw 
RvaristofaktiesekkaDT Nm« 53,8M, Nov. 27, 19^* 
Crude phosphate is decompd. by means of HNOi and w 
CaO is pptd. by means of NH4 phorohate, in the form of a 
double saH of Ca(NO|)| and NHiNft. . . 

lYgattagfirndoihoimte. StocUiolaMBitperfoafotlM- 

liks A.-B. (B. CdhlMseni inventor). 8wad. 7BM> 
Nov. 14, 19SB. Phooftete-omitg. matttioltaro daeompd. 


mkt, prior to condensation. 

Roimml of hydrogen aulflde from air. E. Auger. 
Bek. 395,348, AprU 29, 1033. Air contg- HiS k mUed 
wiro SOk and cir^ated in an enclosure whore it k sub- 
jected to the action of water sprays. 

Mfiir dknido. Daniel Tyrer and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Brit. 400,998, Nov. 6, 1933. Gases 
contg. SOi in low conen. are treated with an aq. soln. , 
contg. 1 or more salts of stable non-volatile acids having 
dissf^. coQstB. between 10*** and 10~S and the SOi is 
sdsaequently expelled by beating and (or) reduction of 
messure. Suitamc acids are lactic, glyoollc, citric or 
' JbP04 and«the basic radical mav be an alkali or alk. earth 
metal, NHi or other base that does not lead to undesirable 
ppm. 

Conti&oooirinisnrri of arsenic from sulf^ 80c. 

^arbochimique (tpc. anon.). Bek- 394,718, April B9, 
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with H18O1 or HiPQi or inixti. of tfaeie adds. Dvringori 
after deoomim. k a^ one OT 
ppt. Cm and phosphates together with 

alkali of the ^us^ for the deoom The pptd. 
CaSOikaepd. and the adn. treated with NHi to form tri- 
alkali phog^tes together with alkali salts of the add or 
addb used for the deoompn. The CaSOi is treated in 
known ways with NHi and CO^ or (NH4)tCOi for the 
production of CaCQ».aiid (NH4)iSO«« ihit latter being all or . 
in part returned to the process. ^ 

Disadleing titaniteoiia materials in adds. Titan Co.. 
A/S. Norw. 52.771, July 10, 1033. The solution is 
carried out m the presence of sulfurous redudng agents 
that can be added before or during the reaction. Cf. 
6*. d. 27,4761. ^ 

Sidfar from pyxita. A. R. Lindblad. Swed. 76,748, 
March 21, 1933. Pinnte is roasted in a rotary furnace in 
the presence of a redudng agent with an adjusted supply of : 
jM so that part of the S is driven off unoxidizcd and is 
collected as such while Fe and, if desired, part of the S 
arc oxidised. 

Carbon black. George C. Lewis (to Columbian Carbon 
Co.). U. S.* 1,044,716, Jan. 23. A hydrocarbon flame is 
impinged upon a metallic depository carrying a layer of 
insulating material such as fireclay, a ceramic Gcment or 
asbestos on some of its untmpinged portions in order to 
inaintain a desirable high temp. Cf. C. d. 27, 574. 

Activated chsroosl. V. WeerU. Belg. 396,962, July 
V , 1933. Crude material, such as peat, is carbonized in a 
closed vessel and is then mixed with a dehydrating agent 
such as Zndit. 

Lampblack. Electroblacks Inc. Fr. 756,124, Dec. 5, 
1<)33. See Can. 337,132 (C. d. 28, 1822>). 

Catalyst for the reduction of sulfur dioxide. Maitland 
L. BosweU. Can. 338,000, Jan. 16, 1934. Oxides, . 
hvdrated oxides, sulfides, hydrated sulfides or oxysulfidcs ' 
of a metal of the Fc group arw treated with HtS at 200* 
Cf. C.d. 27, 578. 

Cendenaation products. Pfenning-Schumacher-Werkc 
(. m. b. H. Ger. 588,879, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 12c. 17.05). 
Addn. to 587,643 (C. d. 28, 1822«). The method of 
r»87,r}43 for forming hard albumm-like products by con- 
densing urea and CH|0 by the aid of sulfides is modified by 
using (NHOfS with 1 mol. of urea, thiourea or their derivs., < 
and 2 mois. of CHfO. The sirupy product is tendered sol. 
Ill water by addn. of NH4CNS and is cleared by addn. of 
urg. acid anhydrides. 

Artificial maases. Holriiydrolyse A.*^G. (Friedrich 
koch and Eduard Farber, inventors). Ger. 588,910, 
Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 395. 2^) . Masses with lignin as a fill- 
ing material are prepd. by swelling lignin obtained as a 
iisidue by the acid hydrolysis of vegetable materials, in , 
Aik sedn. and mixing the product with ssmthctic rmins or 
iAseiii as binding agent. 

Casein dMivativea. ^ I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 
755.676, Nov. 28, 1933. See Gca. 674,841 (C. A. 28, 
]4«5»). • 

Laminated prodoeta eontainiag phenid-aldahyde realaa. 
Howard L. Bender (to Bakelite C^.). U. S. 1,944,143, 
Ian 16. Laminated products comprising sheets of ma- 
toiial such as paper have a surface sheet impregnated with 1 
A resinoid of the phenol-aldehyde tirpe substotially devoid 
of flee phenol and mcludtng residual aldehyde largely in 
the form of a ncm-phenolic resin, other sheets being 
i.eated with a different resin oompn. 

Moldkif powders. Paul F. Schlingman and Roy H. 
Kienle (to The British Thomson-Houstoo Co. Ltd.). 
Orit. 400,698, Nov. 2, 1933. A molding powder is prepd. 
by mudBg an aromatic amine-aldehyde condensatioa 
product (I) with an alk. soln. ai a phe^-aldehyde resin 
(H) in a HtOkmiscible solvent, neutralizing, waidiing and 
drying the ppt. I is prepd. by condensing the amine, 

r-> PhNHa, with aq. CH^ in the preaeoee of HgO at 
room temp, n is used while still in the ^*A*’ or sol. phase, 
having score of 80^120 sec. on a 160* hot-plate. 

Adharivt. Hugo Wiktei. Oer. 588,806, Nov. 29, 
1**33 (a. 23i. 2). An adhesive for making ply wood is 
made by treatlqg^oasain with KOH and i^yeera. 
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Firma Adolf Th5l. Oer. 590,257, Dec. 29, 
1988 (Q. 22ft. 2). A vegetable phosphatide, or soy-bean 
riudge contg. phoaphntito, is added to known adhesives 
comprising blood albumin and Ca(OH)t dissolved in 
water, whereby premature setting of the adhesive is 
prevented. 

Gelatinkad eom-starch adhariva. Fred O. Giesedee 
(to International Patents Development Co.). U. 8. 
1,943,382, Jan. 16. By a desmibod treatment of the 
tailings in com-starch monuf ., there is obtained a product 
which may be used as a binder in briquets and which 
comprises starch 78-91, protem 7-0, sol. substances 7-9, 
dextrin 6-8, oil 0.7-0.0, ocUtilosic material l-2%» and 
which has a water-absorption capacity of about 10. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 1664*. 

Adhesive tape or plaster. Frank I. Bennett, Jr. (to 
Johnson & Johnson). U. S. 1,944,834, Jan. 23. Struc- 
tural details of a product with a facing alamt of perforated 
material such as paper. Cf. C. A. 27, 5908. 

Apparatus for making slag wool. Soc. des hauts- 
fourneaux de Saulnes, Jean Raty & Co. Fr. 756,092, 
Dec. 4, 1933. 

Coating eompoaition. Percy M. Clark (to The Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd.). Can. 338,769, Jan. 23, 1934. 
A coating compu. comprises nitro^lulose 10, tritolyl 
phosphate 5-15, a nonvolatile mineral oil 0.2-1 .0 parts by 
wt. The compn. is used for coating flexible dec. cabm 
and similar products. 

ComporitiimB lor coating metals. Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A.-G. (Heinrich Klas and Gustav Tichy, inventors). 
Ger. 690,217, Dec. 28, 1933 (Q. 22g. 7.02). Compns. lor 
coating non pipes and other metal artides compriae rubber 
and a hardenable synthetic resm dissolved together in a tar 
oil with the addn. of a findy divided filler. S and a vul- 
canization accelerator may also be induded. A specific 
compn. is described. 

Sulfate furnacea. Alphonse Zieren. Fr. 756,106, 
l>ec. 5, 1933. Construction of scrapers, exchangMblc 
from the exterior, is described. 

Aabostoa Bubstitute. A. Bako. Swed. 76,425, Feb. 7, 
1933. An impregnating and coating compn. for the 
production of sub^tutes for asbestos consists of a mixt. of 
(NH4 )iS 04, chalk, glycerol, glue and HiO in suitable 
proiiortions. 

Composition for fadlitating the running off of water or 
otiier fifluid# from claas and auifacaa. E. B. 

Stenfors. Swed. 77,873, July 25, 1933. A combination 
of mucm, as a chem. product or in the form of the 
slime secreted from the skin of fishes and some other ma- 
rine animals, in dther case in alk. soln., and a colloid 
insol. in water but sol. in the alk. soln., for instance gum 
truacanth or horn substance. 

Awtol roedving surtece. Herman B. Braeg (to St. 
Mary's CoUege). U. S. reissue 19,060, Jan. 23. A 
reissue of original pat. No. 1,780,113 (C. A. 28, 178). 

Fluid for use in prosaure apparatoa such aa braka gya- 
tema. Charles W. Copdand (to Bendix Aviation Carp.) . 
U. S. 1,943,813, Jan. 16. About an equal amount of 
ethyl locate is used with an oil audi as castor oil a id a 
smaU proportion of an org. base such as triethanolamine. 

I Wamble protecting compoaitioa for oil tanks. T. B. 
Unger Fabrikker A/S. Norw. 52,517, May 8, 1933. A 
mixt. of BaSOf and water glass with or without addn. of 
other substances. 

Antifreoso lionid. Norsk Spraengstofindustri A/S. 
Norw. 52,569, May 22, 1933. Aq. mixta, coutg. glycerol 
or dyed together with fat or dl with an admixt. of suitable 
amts, of soap or similar emulsifyiiig substances. 

Lumlnouacompodtiana. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-4>. Ger. 

» 690,266, Jan. 5, 1934 (Q. 22/. 15). Weatherproof lumi- 
nous products are prepd. by sintenng or filling AliOft with 
an oxide andi as CaO, BeO or MgO after addn. of a anud) 
pr oportiott of a metal such aa Mn, Ni, Rb or Bi or a 
zinogte, titenate or other nonvdalile compd. of sodi 
metal. The reagents moat be os pure as p omi bk . Bx- 

ampits me giy^* 

Mitinc. Fritz Tutzschke. Ger. 690|487, Jan. 2, 
198£!(C1. 161. 7.05). A couod. sugar soln. caotg. salts 
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such as Ca(NOi)i and KH1PO4 is tiaed« instead of gum 
arabiCf for coatt^ lithographic stones or metallic printing 
plates during pauses in the printiiu process. 

Printing attrlaeos. Hermann G. 2^mermaan. Brit. 
401»0087 Nov. 9« 1933. A printing plate having mercurial 
nonprinting areas is prepd. by coating a metal amalgama* 
ble with Hg» e. g., Cu, brass, with a non-amalgamable 
metal, s. g.. Ni. applying the design in a resist to the 
coating, etching the unprotected parts to expose the lower 
metal, amalgamating the exposed parts, treating the 
amalgamated surfaces with a suitable liquid, s. g.. a soln. 
of AgNOt and HNQi. to produce a layer of Ag amal- 
gam having a mat surface and again amalgamating the 
treated surfaces with Hg. The resist may be m di- 
chromated fish glue. 

Metal printing blodks. Kodak-Path4. Pr. 755.540. 
Nov. 25. 1933. An image in relief is developed by heat 
on a colloid for the production of a metal block by exposing 
to light behind a transparent image a sensitized colloidal 
layer and pouring on to the printed surface a molten alloy 
of low m. p. so that the heat of the metal causes devdop- 
incnt of the relief. The metal is allowed to solidify in 
contact with the rdief and is afterward aepd. Cf. C. A. 28. 
1292*. 

Engraving printing blocks. Bekk 3e Kaulen Chemiache 
Faln^ G. m. b. H. Fr. 765.914. Dec. 1. 1933. Printing 
blocks, covered with a devdoped layer of colloidal chro- 
mate, are engraved with acid which is mixed with 8oln8..of 
high oonen. and a high degree of viscosity, of hygroscopic 
salts, e. g.. ZnCli. CaClf. AlCU or Ca(NQi)i. 

Plancgradiic printing bases. Ulrich Ostwald (to Kallc 
& Co. A.-*G.) . U. S. 1.943.4^. Jan. 16. There are used 
as printing bases sheets of cellulose ester compn. such as 
those comprising cellulose acetate which are capable of 
being saponified, the desired printing design being resistant 
to a saponifying agent used to act upon the pla^ of the 
printing base which are free from the design. 

Coated metal foil suitable for wrapping chocolate bars, 
etc. Karl Kilchling. U. S. 1.944.323. Jan. 23. Metal 
foil of a thickness of 0.009-0.02 mm. and lacking in sub- 
stantial strength is coated on one or both sides, without 
use of an adhesive, with a strengthening layer of material 
such as a cellulose deriv. 

Shoe polidi. Robert Wood. Brit. 400.286. Oct. 26. 
1933. A hard polish for boots, etc., is made by mixing 2 
parts beeswax or other wax and 1 part turpentine (substi- 
tute). pahn or other oil and dye being added 

Eaten of sulfonatod aranatic carboxylic acida (wotting, 
cleansing and emulaifying agenta). Friedrich Felix and 
Otto Albrecht (to Soc. pour I’ind. chim. d Bdle). U. S. 
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1 1,085.264{ Nov. 14. Numerous exampka are given of the 
esterification or reacAkm of a suEonk acM or a siilfimate of 
an aromatic dicarboxylfe arid of the benzene and naphtha- 
lene series or a substitution product thereof . an aaliydridi 
or halide thereof, with a compd. surii as mono* and poly, 
hydric satd. or nnsatd. aliphatic aks. with normal carbon 
chains or branched chains and ooUtg. hydroxyl groups 
linked to primary, secondary or tertiary C atoms, or 

2 derivB. of these. There also may be used natural or syn 
thetic higher fatty ales, or ales, derived from waxes; ak) 
oxidation products of aliphatic hydrocarbons or slrohoi- 
like oompds. or mixts. of such compds. obtainable by 
cataljrtic hydrogenation; further, diacetone alcohol, 
hydrogenated final distillates of acetone or ales, which an 
obtained by hydration of the unsatd. hydroesrbons formed 
by the craddng of acid resin or the residual pitch frinn the 
i&tn. of aliphatic raw materiak. The pr^ucts. in the 

3 form of their dried alkali salts, are colorkas to light- 
colored powders which easily disaolve in water, and which, 
when heated with saponifying agents, are split up into an 
aromatic sulfo dicarboxylic acid and org. compds. contg. 
hydroxyl groups. They have a pronounced tendency tu 
assist wetting, cleansing and emulsification.* Cf. C, A. 
27. 5207-8. 

Prodnet for the cleaning and upkeep of metallic electnc 
contact aurfacaa. J. de Pouhon and A. Achkienazi 

^ B^. 395.206. April 29. 1933. The product consists of a 
mixt. of EtOAc. neat*s-foot oil or bone oil and liqud 
paraffin. . 

Silicate detergent material. Alfred W. Sueidt (to 
Elec. Smelting & Aluminum Co.). U. S. 1.944L848. Jan. 
23. Detergent material in fused condition 8u<m as that 
formed from A1 and Na silicates is fed between ro^ m smh 
proximity to each other that a thin sheet of the nlatena] is 

5 formed, which on cooling is readily frangible and highly 
sol. in water. App. is described. 

Cleaning and diainfectmg agent. Mmc. Van Waii- 
zeelle. n4e E. E. Pletam. Belg. 395.849. May 31. 1938 
Garlic infusion. BttO and NHi are added to white spirit. 

Varmin-deatroyinq; compoaitiona. Ernst Dieckmanu 
Ger. 555.115. Dec. 22. 1933 (Cl. 451. 3.01). Use is madi 
of solns. of tribromo-d-naphlhol in CCI4. 

Insecticide. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Modt- 

6 achapptj. Fr. 755.822. Nov. 30. 1933. A compn. for 
keeping flics, etc., from animals comprises a mineral oil and 
a product repelling insects, boiling between the sanu 
temp, limits. Thus a mineral oil. 90% of which distils 
below 400" and which has n viscosity of 40^ 75 secs, in thi. 
Saybolt scale at 38". may be used with a pine oil distg 
not bdow 340". 
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Old Engikh gkaa; amateur engravings. Francis 
Buckley. Class 11. 66-7(1934). H. S. Willson 

The use of town ggs in the British gkaa industry. O. 
W. RoakiU. Ind. Oemtsl 10. 55-9(1934); cf C. A. 27. 
2269. E. H. 

Recent studies of tihe fundamental ptoceaBea underlying 
gkae melting. W. E. S. Turner. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 
17. 21-5(1934). — In normal glass melting not one of the 
alkali carbonates is decompd. by heat alone, but at 800" 
their reaction with proceeds rapidly. CaCOi de- 
composes compktely at 610" ; hence it is almost entirely 
thermal and does not rise by interaction with SiOf. There 
is evidence that in mkts. ai NaaCOi. CaCOa and SiOi the 
shrinking and sintering of the mass at 600" and 750" are 
due entirriy to reaction of the NaiO and SiOt, the CaO 
acting as it does in the simple CaCQi and SiOa mixts. 

C. H. Kerr 

Z-ray dUEraetkn and the structore of gkosoa. J. T. 
Randall dbd H. P. Rooksby. J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17. 287- 
95(1933). — ^The examn. included some common glasses 
and BiA)i» Sb^ CdaPrOf. LitBrfJo Se and PbSiOi. The 
diffraction bonds are explained on the bosia of mhmte 


crystals or groups of atoms regularly arranged over small 
vols. It is si^gesled that the probability of the formation 
of a glass is high for those substances whose normal cryst 
forms have forces binding the atoms together in cither .1 
strongly directional or in a localized manner. H. F. K 
Methods of determining die constitution of glasses 
Eric Preston and W. E. S. Turner. J. Am. Ceram. Soc 
17. 26-33(1934). — ^The equil. diagr^ method involvis 
the destruction of the glassy condition but indicates the 
compds. that may be formed. IShe meaning of the change 
in state at about 40" below the softening point is sull 
obscure. Light-absorption studies indicate solvaltcm 
Data on ep. vol.. thermal expansion and n are not de- 
cisive. Elec, resistance data indicate the presence of 
NaiO*2SIOi. Vriatilization data indicate the presence of 
NadO*2SiOk and KA>*4SiOi. C. H. Kerr 

Strength cl glass. J. B. Murgatroyd. /• Soc. Glas^ 
Tech. 17. 260-72T(1933).— The strength of glass with 
reference to surface condition is discussed. Methods of 
reducing the effect of surface flaws by fuahig substances on 
glass surfaces and the oonditiouB for making ‘‘strong 
glass are mentioned. The strength of ikips is rq^arded as 
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Hepeiideitt on tin chmoe tint a surface flaw is correctly 
arientfid to the principle cttas, and the theory is applied 
to the thermal endurance of^lasa rods. It is deduced that 
fatigue under repeated alternating stresses should not be 
shown by glass, and that strong glasses tiiould have weakly 
defined transition points. H, F. Kriege 

Behavior of gUuM when slowly heated with special 
reference to the fhermal expansion. Eric Seddon and 
W. R. S. Turner. J^JSoc. Glass Tech. 17, 324-47(1033) 
Measurements of the thermal expansion from room temps, 
to the softening pt. made on 7 glasses differing widely 
in compn., viscosity-and other properties. The specimens 
were heated throughout the range at the rates of 1^ and 
Vs** per min., after a special annealing schedule involving 
cooling from the softaQing temp, at 1^ and Vt” per min., 
resp. In general, the difference in linear thermal expan- 
sion coeff . of the glasses heated at the 2 rates did not exceed 
4%. Of the 7 glasses, with 5 the transformation pt. was 
reduced by the slower heating by 8” or less. Transition 
pis. at temps, below 600® were even more noticeable with 
the slower heating. Several glasses show heat absorption 
just below the transformation pt. Four successive heat- 
ings of a pure soda-lime-silica glass produced thermal 
fxpansi&n results differing by not more than 4% over the 
range 0-400®. For practical purposes it is not necessary 
tr) beat specimens of 5 mm. thiclmess slower tlian 1® per 
min. H. F. Kriege 

The fhennal endurance of glass. Kox5 Tabata and 
Taro Moriya.* J. Am. Ceram. Soe. 17, 34-8(1934); 
cf . C. A. 28, 696*. — Perfectly annealed rods of borosilicale 
glass of 5 different diams. were studied. A new expression 
was developed: — nR) — C, in which d, • min. 

temp, difference to cause fracture of the rod; R «* radius 
of the rod ; and m, n and C are consls. Exptl. data agreed 
well with calcd. data. C. H. Kerr 

Glass. Vni. The coefficient of thermal expansion of 
boron trioxide. Monroe £. Sbaght and Geo. S. Parks. 
J, Fhys. Chem. 38, 103-10(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 4767.— 
By use of a small dilatometer with Hg as the dilalomctric 
fluid, the coeffs. of thermal expansion of 2 samples of B|Oi 
have been measured between 100® and 325® with a prob- 
able exptl. error of less than 6%, The coeff. for the 
viscous liquid was found to be more than 10 times that for 
the glassy state. The character of the expansion coeff. 
temp, curves below 200® depends greatly upon the extent 
of the annealing during the initial formation of the glass. 
Tables arc given. John M. l,radino 

Principles of the testing of liydrolysis U i^lass at the 
surface. H. Jebsen-Rotthausen. Verre ei sUie. ind. 5, 
45-7(1934); Sprechsaal 67, 2-3. H. S. Willson 

Results from xeconstnicting a tank furnace suppWing 
Fourcault maddnes. S. Berman. Glass 11, 62-8(19^) . — 
The replacement of a Gobbe type furnace by one cf a new 
construction increased«lhe plant efficiency, lowered the 
fuel consumption, lowered the net cost of the glass and 
caused a noticeable improvement ih glass quality. 

Herbert S. Willson 

Scientifle principles of fuel economy in the glass indus- 
try. Combined low-temperature carbonization and total 
gasification at the Hazel Atlas Gas Works. David 
Brownlie. Glass 11, 14-18(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1157». 

Herbert S. Willson 

Application of statistical methods to the quality control 
of manufactured producto. B. P. Dudding and I. M. 
Baker. /. Soc. GteJS Tech. 17. 239-59T(1933) .—Gome of 
the simpler statistical mfitbods of analysis are illustrated 
by iLsing the data obtained in different labs, from thermal 
endurance tests on glass rods of various diams. The 
adaptability of control charts and the methods of testing 
the significance of two estimates of a correlation coeff. 
arc discussed. H. F, Kriege 

Proposals for tiie desirable stability requirements of 
individual Unds of klass. F« ^ftte and R. Schmidt. 
Fachausschusslmr. DeuL GaststA. Ges. No. 26, 55-62 
(1933) .—Two test methods, recommended in a report of a 
previous sub^comm., the extn. test of Mylius iuid the 
standard grit-test, were selected to daasify the stabili^ 
and resistance sf the various glascet. Discussion of the 


' requiremeots for service and recommended standards of 
min. stabOity ore given for window-glass, mirror-glass, 
crystal or art glass, ehem. glassware of the usual type and 
of the better gi^es, app. glassware, glass tubing, illumina- 
tion glass for incandesceot lamps, protecting globes, 
lantern jackets and optical glass. Eighty-four r^erences. 

C. B. Jenni 

Study of tile Btreasas in fladiedglasieg. W. M. Hamp- 
I ton. J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 273-86(1033) .—The stress 
distribution present in a system consisting of 2 or more 
glasses fused together is investigated mathematically. 
The curves drawn are in good agreement with the actual 
photographs token by means of a Babinet compensator. 

H. F. Kriege 

Dilatometric study of some ternary soda-ailica-beryllia 
giaBBea. Edouard Rencker. Compl. rend. 107, 840-3 
(1933). — The replacement of SiOi or NaiO by BeO raises 
the transformation temp. Replacing Na^ by BeO 
lowers the expansion cora., but replying S\0% by B^ 
causes no apparent change. J. B. Austin 

Chilled plate glass. H. Tsuruo Araki, S5nosukc 
Takahashi and Shfiichi Mori. J. Soe. Chem. Ind., Japan 
37, Suppl. binding 33^034); cf. C. A. 28, 1491*.— 
Chilled plate glass when broken forms small pieces without 
sharp edges. The specially treated glasses cannot be cut 
by a diamond cutter or by the molten lead method. 
Thermal endurance tests on ground specimens are re- 
ported. Karl Kammermeyer 

Optical glass about one-half hundred years sfter Joseph 
Fraunhofer's death (1830-78). Moritz V. Rohr. Z. 
InstrumenUnk. 53, 413-23, 456-66, 494-602(1933). 

Ann NichoUion lErd 

Safety glass. A review of the present stage of develop- 
ment. J. Wilson. /. Soc. Class Tech. 17, 296-^ 
(1933). — The industrial development of satisfactory 
laminated glass and the legiriation requiring its use in 
vehicles are discussed, along with toughened and other 
forms of “safety" glass. H. F. Kriege 

Clay. R. W. Metcalf. Statistical Appendix to Min- 
erals Yearbook, 1932-33, Bur. Mines 1-5(1933). 

Alden H. Emery 

Conditioning of days in the plastic state. F. H. Clews. 
Trans. Ceram. Soc. BS, 1-12(1934). — Chem. conditioning 
' by changing the pn of the day with suitable acids, alkdies 
or salts is discussed along with the phys. conditioning by 
evacuating the plastic mass. A bibliography is induded. 

H. P. Kriege 

A study of the mineralogicsl and physical character- 
istics of two Uthia-zireonia bodies. Helen Blair Barlett 
and R. R. Thomas, Jr. J. Am. Ceram. Soe. 17, 17-20 
(1934). — Differences in thermal expansion coeffs. and in 
other phys. properties are attributed to the presence of a 
LiiO-AliOi-SiOi mineral in one body and its absence from 
the other. The fact that the lower LiiO body gives lower 
Te value (not didec. strength) demonstrates the difference 
in behavior of the alkali when present in the glass phase as 
opposed to cryvSt. phase. C. H. Kerr 

Devdopment in automatic atddng for brick kilns. M. 
Steenbnigge. Trans. Ceram. Soe. 33, 15-20(1034) . 

H. F. Kriege 

Ludwig Stuckert. Farben^^tg. 39, 0-10, 

(1034). — ^The literature of CdS and CdSe is bri^y re- 
viewed. CdS, prepd. by pptn. of ad. Cd sdts with 
while suitable as such in ceramics is unsuitable for the 
prepn. of CdSe. For this purpose, CdS is best prepd. by 
reaction of sus^ded CdCOi with NatS or NaSH. The 
completeness of this reaction and the effect of conditions 
, upon the partide size of the product were studied. CdS, 
prepd. by the direct dry method, consists of mixed crystals 
of a- ana ^-CdS in various latim. Cadmium red can be 
pr^. by reaction of a suspenaion of CdCOi with a aoln. 
of & in Nb£ or (NH4)£. A thioodmiide is formed, whi^ 

ment. In the direct pi^afd^^Sdmtitm r»i^ heaS^ 
CdCOb, 8 and 8e, a brown mixt. of aolfides and adeiddet is 
fonned at about 300®. This mixt, dneompooeB endother- 
mailjlr at 460-660® intoaUghtred pigment. O. O. Sward 
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TIm MftiDiQc Impmtim aa4 Hm iiliM* 

•hunliui vtfnetoiy Moducto. M. LetMugle. Vmr if 
MUcofis ftid. a» 21-4(1934).— Eumplit diow that dun. 
compn . is not the only criterion of the properties of a day* 
Ibid. 42-3.— L. discusges briefly d.^ streak and softenini 
of dasrs and gives tables showing these properties for 
several European clavs. Hubert S. WilEon 

BsnneabiU^ of remetoiy matariali to ftaas. m. 
Experiments at temperatures up to 8S0*. P. H. Clews 
and A. T. Green. Trans, Ctram, Soc, 33» 21-33(l(M}i 
cf. C. A. 26, 3348.— Thirteen representative refracto^ 
materials were examd. for permeability to N at 609-360 . 
It was found that the permeability decreases with rise in 
temp, almost independently of the nature of the material. 
At 860'’ and 600** the permeabilities are approx. OA and 
0.5, resp., of the value at 10^. The in viscodty 

of the gas with temp, rise accounts almost quantitatively 
for the decrease in permeability noted. H. P. Kri^ 
Effect of temperature treatment on abrasives and abra- 
sive products. Ross C. Purdy. /. Am, Caram, Soc, 17 ^ 
39-42(1934). C. H. Kerr 

Iron oxide as cdoring agent in bodiea end glssee. E. 
Berdel. Keram, RundscHoM 39, 403-4, 423-4(1931); 
Ceram, Abstracts (in /. Am, Ceram, See,) 12, 3-4. — 
Directions are given for obtaining flery red colors with Pe 
oxide. Some of these are: (1) Por bodies, the Pe«Os 
content must be high (near 16%), the body lean with high 
sand content, the fire oxidizing, and the firing temp. low. 
(2) Foi glazes, the glaze must be of an aventurine type 
contg. little else besides alkalies, FbO, BiOi and SiQi, and 
the glost fire must be of low temp, and oxidizing. 

J. D. S. 

Body and glase coloration by iron-bearing caleila. £. 
Berdel. Keram, Rundschau 40, 41-3(1932); Ceram, 
Abstracts (ip J* Am. Ceram. Sec.) 12, 4. — Small amts, of 
Fe in calcite, cdialk, marble, etc., do not csolor the raw 
material perceptibly and are not observable on firisig test 
pieces. Mixing with finely ground SiOi and firing in 
bisque fire in oxidudsi^ atm. brings out the color well, be- 
cause of the combination of CaO with SiOi freein^PeA* 

Fish scales L. Vielhaber. EmaUwaren^lnd, 10, 3^ 
6(1933). — ^Ihe assumption that fi&h scale is due to H is 
discussed on the basis of its diffusion in Fe. As long as H 
migrates in the form of atoms in Fe, it can be easily re- 
moved by heating. However, when it strikes inclusions of 
slag, etc., it transforms into mol. H and can no longer 
permeate Pe. It gathers and develops high pressure. 
This mol. H is changed again into at., probably during 
calcining of the ware; the included forge scale acts as 
catalyzer. Because H diffuses inside slowly, it escapes 
slowly also, partly after enameling, and gathers under the 
enamel layer diffusing through it and forming fish scale. 

M. V. Kondcudy 

Tin oxide as a white qpaciflor. H. Germescheid. 
HmofUwaren^lnd. 10, 413-17(1933). — SnOs is made by 
several methods: (1) oxidation of & in tan^ fumaoes by 
hot air; (2) atomizing Sn metal and oxidation of the tin 
dust; (3) evapn. of Sn and oxidation of the metal vapors. 
SnOfe produced by different methods has practically the 
same opacifying i^ect. M. V. Kondoidy 

Where the enamel industry balonga. L. Vielhaber. 
Emastwaren-Ind, 10, 401-3(1933). — ^The relation be- 
tween the iron, glass, ceramic and enamel industries is 
discussed. M. V. Kondoidy 

Add-eteble enamels. L. Vielhaber. EmaUwaren-Ind, 
10, 311-12(1933).— The more complete the chem. reac- 
tions the more ecid-etable the enamel is. BiOi is always 
detrimental to add stahiUty, M.V.Kondddy 

RaWwm nitreto aa raw material. L. Vielhaber. 

EmaUiwaten^Itid. 10, 277(1933).— Replacing saltpeto: by 
;iBa(NOi)f is not advantageous. M. V. Kondoidy 

PhenoUteaa enamel fuw material. Krosta and Pfeiffer. 
aiskiitte 606(1933).— Sxpta. to replace feldspar by 

phooolite in broim enamels for cooking utensils cave 
enamds of high quality. M.V.KondoiOT 

Aiihofenoe el gmmid eaamOlflrie inm adhorii^; exim 
K.MearesandA.Dktzd. JSteo3iMrin-/iid. 10, 340*46, 


^ g20-3<198aj.-Hfl) During fMng, a groiiml cnaaeel free 
fm adheriu oxides pasnes througli 8 tteges: (A) im- 
m^tdy ^ter mdtiiig, the green enemfl ooveia the 
^ht iron but doea not adhere (it oen be adiiMted to the 

Imbestl^oodUiig); (B) the enamel appears black and 
•howa dearly a faladr intermediate layer and adheres 
(O with continued firing, the enamd **bunia,'* (2/ 
It is impossible to transform an enamel (free from adhering 
oxides) into the firing stage (B) without buruiim it at the 
edges and in other sensitive jfiaces. (3) The term 
**adherence’*riiould he used only to mean a combining of 
enamd end iron by means of the known black inter- 
mediate layer (adhering layer); when referring to au 
enamel hdng fitted to the iron because of favorable phy& 
properties or suitable cooling (equalization of tensions), thi 
expression should be **adapted*' or ‘^adjusted.’* 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Aetion of adharive oxides in ground-eoet enamels. K. 
Beyerlein. Keram, Rundschau 40, 206-8, 221-2(1932), 
Ceram, Abstracts (in J, Am. Ceram. Sac,) 12, 8.— B. 
condttdes from expts. with the application of oxidm of Ni, 
Co,As,Sb and P to sheet iron that (1) it is possible under 
certain conditions to reduce small amts, of the oxides tu 
the metals on sheet iron but that such metallic parCides are 
not the real cause of the adhesiveness of the enamel, and 
(2) the adhesive oxide acts in pert as a protection sgain&t 
resolution of the ground coat and in part as a contact 
substance to take up O after the “planing" of the enamel 

, H. G. 

MafoUca enmnaltei. L* Vielhaber. EimaUi^ren-Jnd, 
10, 118-14(1933). — Dry and wet methods and Iowli- 
ing of the Pb content are discussed. M. V. Kimdoidy 

Effect of cold weather on enameling. L. Vielhaber. 
EmaHwaren^Ind. 10, 407-9(1933). — ^The pickling bathb, 
enamel, raw ware, etc. must have a normal temp, to avoid 
various defects. M. V. Kondoidy 

Significance of analyals Irith regard to the capabUite of 
enameling of cast iron. A. Krautle. Ematlwaren-Ind, 
10, 100-13(1933). — ^Among the more or less undesirable 
elements ot cast iron (C, Si, Mn, P and S), C may be 
considered as a const, quantity. The C content is usually 
3.2-3.5%. The other componenu should be considered 
variable. The P content may vary, 0.6-13%; it pro> 
moles a good cast iron. The normal Si content is 2.2- 
2.6%; it promotes the aepn. of graphite in conuast to 
Mn S and favors the deetniction of Pc and other 
carbides. Froin 0.4 to 0.6% Mn is sufficient to combmc 
with S. S is* quantitatiVdy combined with Mn aud 
should not exce^ 0.8r-0.11%. The relation between 
analysis and coeff. of expansion is almost unexplainable 
because a series of factors, such as overheating, thickness 
of walls, casting temp, and rate of cooling, complicate it. 
Pretreatment of the Pe by calcining and repeated enamel- 
ing (ground, intermediate and c^ering enamel) lowets 
the co^. of expansion. A white hardened cast iron has a 
higher coeff. of exponsibn than a gray hardened one. Tbi 
nature of the surfoce to be enamel^ is most iniportant 
The formation of groifiiite is of less importance with 
respect to the formation of bubbles. The surface of the ht 
consists of a fine layer of carbide Fe whidi accounts for tb( 
formation of bubbles and needle tappings in many cases 
A pesrlitic structure is difficult to enamel. The same is 
true of cast iron contg. 1-2% FeO. The Fe is reduced by 
the free C and the CO or COi formed promotes bubbles 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Watte in dMet-inii enamel. %[.Bbright. Bfiiati l,9- 
14; BmaOmsren-Ind. 10, 899(1933). JA^V. Kondoidy 

Furnace [for mdting gless] legimerator operation (U.S. 
pat. 1,944,074) 1. Purneoe for the mdtine of glass 
(Swed. 78,914} 4. 

Cemhtee, Eckh: Feuerfester MOitel turn Fticken von 
SUka-KoksOfon. DOssddorf: Verlag StahlelaeD. 6 PP* 

Sekwaadt, Erich: Keramische Baust^ ^ 
fretgienstedmik. Leipzig: Hachmeiatar fo Thai. 78 pp* 
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TntfttstrltUi Koittik. Bdited by O. Kauim. Bd. 1. 
Robstoflfbetriebe der kmunischen Industrie. By Alfcid 
UubcaiM^. ^I>re8den: Th. Stetnkopff. About 160 
pp. About M. 0; bound, about M . 10. 

Hurtford-Bmpire Co.), 
ti'. S. 1,944,866, Jsn. 83. 01asB<*tnsking sre 

supplied to a bath of molten glass at a rata subatanlially 
equal to tha rata of withdrawal of finished glass from 
bath; heat of combustion is applied to the glass bath sur- 
face, and a further hairing to a higher temp, is effected by 
a c. suppllad to submerged alactrodcs with a c. d. suffi- 
ciently low as positively to prevent arcing. App. is 
described. Cf. C, 4. 27, 389. 

Glass. I. O. ParbaulQd. A.-O. Brit. 400,742, Nov. 2, 
U)38. In making glasses of the kind described in Brit. 
378,012 (C. 4. 27, 8907), which comprise an oxidio 
component and a viirefying agent whidi consists wholly or 
partly of Al|Oi and PiOi in equimol. proportions, more 
AbOi is used, the amt. being greater than corresponds to 
the tatto Al«Oi:PsOi but not greater than 4 parts by wt. 
tor each part by wt. of PsO|. The A1 phosphate is used 
iilonr or with 'other vitrefying compds., r. g., 8iOi, BtOi. 
In 400,7^, Nov. 2, 1088 more PaOi is used, the amt. being 
gioater than comsponda to the ratio P/)t:AltOa but lem 
than corresponda to the ratio 3PiOi:8AliO|. Examples 
an given in both patents. 

Glass. Coming Glass Works. Ger. 588,643, Nov, 21, 
1V)33 (Cl. 326. U. A heat-resisting glass is ti^c from 
Si(>i, AlsOi, BiOa and alkali, the starting materials being 
mixed in proportions resulting in the presence of ^0| 70- 
90, AliOi up to 6, and BfOi and alkali G-14%, in the 
tiiiished glass. The preferrety^lsss cont ains SiOi about 80, 
NasG 4, HiOt 13 and AlsOi 2%. 

Lead sliicatss. Th. Goldschmidt A,*G. Ger. 690,119, 
Dec. 23, 19^ (Q. 12i. 38). lead silicates and lead alkali 
>ilicatfs/ 0 r use in the manuf. of glass or glazes arc manufd. 
m a hearth fumaoe from which gases arc withdrawn by a 
iiiech. suction device, wherebv reduction to Pb is avoided. 
Preferably, the fuel and (or; the air for combustion arc 
supplied under pressure and arc thoroughly mixed. 

Furnace suitable for meltiiig ffbiBS, etc. Ray S. God- 
oid U.S. 1,943,957, Jan. 16. 

Electric gUas-melti^ furnace. Akticselskapct RsediTs 
Klcktroglasovti. Norw. 53,287, Nov. 13, 1933. An 
electrode furnace is dcscritied in which the fusion proptT 
arrves as the dec . conductor . The raw material is charged 
111 a heap between the electrodes;- the distance between the 
iiciive electrode surfaces is less on top of the charge than 
liclow, in order to concentrate the heat in the unmdtcd 
rharge. Structural features. 

Glsss-leedtr oi the Uad in which a bell la partly suh- 
meipad in the molten glass above a diachane outl^ and 
sttcbon or eompreaalon an^d alternately to me intefior of 
the bell to eontrol the uschaife of gUtas at the outlet. 
Peter Kucera. Brit. 400318, Noy.6, 1933. 

Apparatbs and method for pouring molten daas from a 
pot onto a roUiag apparatus. Forges & Ateliers dc con- 
structioiis dcctriques de Jeumont . Brit. 401 ,071, Nov . 9, 
193.3. 

Apparattti for the feeding of liquid glaae mass to molding 
maemnes. Aktkselskapet Moss Glasvaerk. Norw. 63,- 
021, Sept. 4, 1938. 

Apparatus for forming hollow blown iflaaswsre such aa 
bottles. Karl B.Peiler and Algy J. Smith (to Hsrtford- 
1*uipire Co.) . U. S. 1.9444644, Jan. 23. Mech. features. 

Madiine for ntaMng vosaele from taWng. Jakob 
Jbchier. Brit. 400426, Oct. 26, 1938. 

, Electrically heated apparatus for malcing drawn or rotte d 
vitraoua products ao» aa rods, tubes or sheets. Soc. 
anon, des msmifactures des glaces et produits dhhniques 
1933^’ Gobain, Chauny 9l Cirey. Brit. 400,472, Oct. 26, 

Apparatus for hirndHttg cheat glaae as tt emerges from a 
vertical dxawJng aapaiatua. N* V. Botlaadsoie Maet- 
^appij voor da V&vaerdigltig van Otaa. Brit. 400,110, 
^t. 19, 1933. 

Appaiatue for tempering 81 ms Cheats. Cbartes Ziegler 


1 (to Amerioan BacMirlt Co.). U. S. 1,944,686, Jan. 23. 
A heating chamber through which the sheet passes has at 
its exit end a cooling chamber with conveying rollan and 
chlUing surfaces admeent the path of the glass on the 
roUers. Cf. C. 472^4^. 

Appsiatua for tempering dheete el glaae, eteel, etc., by 
late of sir, steam or gas. Ltonardo Mosmieri and Qiao 
Dal Pino. Brit. 401,066, Nov. 9, 1933. 

2 Contfaittoua jKdhdi^ appasatoa for plate glass, etc. 
Forges ft Ateliers de constructions dlectriques de Jeumont. 
Brit. 400.812, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Decorating glaaa. Soc. industrielle de faconnages sur 
glaem. Fr. 766,045, Dec. 4, 1933. A layer of bekelitc 
varnish is spread on silvered or painted glaai, and covered 
with a soln. of ordinary bitumen not sensitised to light and 
tlien, after drying, with a layer of diohromated bitumen. 
The whole is exposed to light under a negative, the un- 
a exposed bitumen is afterward removed bv washing with 
water, then the bitumen and bokelite are removed hy 
appropimte solvents. The Ag thus exposed is converted 
to chlorite and removed, or the paint is removed by a 
solvent, leaving a design on the glass. 

Produoliig silver mirrors on glass. Max Ermes. Ger. 
590,169, Dec. 27, 1983 (Q. 824. 10). llie known proc- 
esses, in which a coin, of Ag salt is treated with a reducing 
4 agent in the cold, are improved by addn. of a small pro- 
portion of cyanides to the Ag salt soln. A mixt. of Hg- 
(CN)« and KCN is preferred. U.C. A. 27, 387. 

Producing silver mirrors on glass. Firms Max Ermes. 
CWr. .687,^, Jan. 6, 1934 (Cl. 324. 10). Weatber- 
rosistant products are made by coating the Ag mirror with 
an alloy of Ag and a base metal. The alloy may be 
posited on the mirror by reducing in the cold a soln. contg. 
Ag, Cu, Cr, Ni and preferably Zn. 
s Apparatus for making wired glasa. PUkington Brothers 
Ltd. Ger. 690,134, Dec. 23, 1933 (Cl. 32a. 22). This 
ctirresponds to Brit. 381,228 (C. 4. 27, 6920). 

Cementing glass sheets. C. G. BostrOtn and G, C. H. 
Bhrensvftrd. Swed. 78,691, Oct. 10, 1933. The surfaces 
to be joined are matted and a layer of a suitable cement is 
applied which fills the depressions of the matted surface 
and tlius restores the trimaparency. Finally the glass 
^ surfaces are presssd together. 

Apparatua for laminated glass manufacture. Alfred C. 
Schoepfer. U. 8. 1,944,277, Jan. 23. Structural and 
mech. featurea. 

Safety gloat. Duplate Corp. Pr. 766,652, Nov. 28, 
1933. Means is described for applying a luting agant to 
the edges. 

Porous materials from clay. E. I. Lindman. Swed. 
78,881, Nov. 7, 1933. Highly porous materials are 

7 producttl by burning clay, argillaceous materials or ro^ 
in a tunnel furnace with moving bottom at such high 
tempe. that expsasion takes place as a result of gas de- 
velopment in the interior of the materials,^ The raw 
material is charged in a thin layer on the moving furnace 
bottom formed by a dose succession of cars and heated 
fiom above. 

Light-weight peroua cammie material. Floyd B. Ho- 

8 barl (to Battelle Memorial Institute). U. S. 1,944,007» 
Jan. 16. A product suitable for use as heat- and sound- 
insulation is obtained by mixing day or the like with a sol. 
silicate soln., foaming the mixt. (as by use of saponin) and 
introducing a chemical such as COi to cause gelation. 
U. S. 1,944,068 relates to the producthm of a haat^nsu- 
lating material by producing a foam from a sd. silicate 
soln. (as fay use of saponin) mid miadng a filler such as dag 
wool with the foam. 

9 Apparatus for manufacture dcifamksrtislee^ 
tubes. Willy Langeieilorff end Max l^Migersdorff y.$. 
1 ,944,796, Jen. 28. Structural and mech. details. 

Molding eexamk artidea. C^bampion 8perk Plug Co. 
Brit. 400,243, Oet. Id, 1933. Sparkrirtug eoras, etc., m 
made fay prapg- e ceramic material by mrayNt Ugwda 
contg. materials in suapmaion or soln. from a moving 
suHhea, drying or eoding the eprayed drops bdore they 
settk so as to form non-adherent pdlats wmdf make a 
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pourable iiiafli« fiUisf the pellets into molds and causing 
them to adhere to form a self-sustaining article. A spray 
evaporator and other app. are described. In iOOJSBO, 
Oct. 16« lOSSf divided on 400,248| powd. or granular 
material is molded by charging the mold through a connec- 
tion with a storage vessel the material in which is sub- 
jected to gas under pressure to cause said matoial to be 
permeated therewith so that it flows without dogging and 
then subjecting the material in the charged mold to high 
pressure. In 400,281, Oct. 16, 1933, divided on 400,2^, 
an clastic mold is used which is subsequently compressed 
by pressure applied to the exterior. 

Apparatus for molding tiles with undercut recesses. 
Ernest F. Millward and Woods Tileries (Hanley) Ltd. 
Brit. 400,107, Oct. 10, 1033. 

Electric insulating material. Gaston Brou. Fr. 766,- 
704, Nov. 30, 1033. The vitrification of a ceramic 
product having a basis of Mg silicate is obtained by the 
addn. of a non-alk. borate, the combination of the con- 
stituents being regulated automatically and following the 
law of proportions defined by Proust by the volatilization 
of the excess of flux which does not enter into reaction. 
This method of working ^iws the firing to be carried out 
at an industrially economic temp., avoi^ng, in particular, 
over-firing. Boracite or Mn borate is preferred. 

Refractory masses. Arthur Sprengcr. Ger. 688,860, 
Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 806. 8.17) . Addn. to 687.827 ( C. A . 
28, 1832*). The method of 687,827 for produci^ fire- 
proof masses from MgO, Cr^i and AlaOa is modified by 
replacing about ^/a of the MgO by lime-free SiOs. 

Rcfraetoiy material. Klinker- und Steinzeugwerke 
Mertendorf G. m. b. H. Ger. 690.296, Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl. 
806. 8.06). A mixt. of quartz sand with about 10% of 
metallic Fe is heated in a reducing atm. to 13(X)-1^)0®. 
The mixt. may be heated as such or in the form of balls ^ 
prepd. with the aid of a binder. The product contains 
SiOi in a modification of low d., and does not increase in 
vol. when reheated. It may be molded with the aid of a 
binder and fired at 1280® or above, or it may be added, to 
the extent of 20% or more, to comptis. for making refrac- 
tory bricks. 

^ractory material resistant to acid and alkali. AkU- 
elxilaget Amfibolit O. Y. (II. Frauenfcldcr and II. Avcllan, 
inventors). Swed. 77,783, July 11, 1933. Finely ground 
amphibole-asbestos rock or waste products obtained by 
the extn. of asbestos from such rock after moistening with 
water is i^cssed and without predrying is burned in known 
ways until it is through sintering. 

Refractory ceramic products resistant to molten glass. 
Paul G. Willetts (to Hartford-Eiiipire Co.) . U. S. 1 ,944,- 
866, Jan. 23. A batch suitable for the manuf. of tank 
blocks comprises about 66 parts of homogeneous granules 
of grog of generally .similar character to the refractory 
product to l^ produced, such as is formed from a mixt. of 
C^rgia Klondike kaolin and Georgia Gi clay 92.6% and 
Bedford feldspar 7.6%, fired to a temp, of about 1660®, 
and about 36 parts of a binder of the .same initial materials 
in like proportions. Cf. C. A, 27, 2008. 

Refract^ articles. Heinrich Koppers A.-G. Ger. 
690,116, Dec. 23, 1933 (Cl. 806. 8.16). A tube or other 
hollow article made from sintered finely granular refractory 
material is coaled with relatively coarse refractory material 
and then refired. Articles impervious to gases and in- 
sensitive to temp variations are obtained. 

Rafitactory aracles cast from hi^y aluminous ma- 
terials. Vl^imir Skola (to Cormng Glass Works). 
U. S. 1,944,616, Jan. 23. A melt such as one of bauxite 
contg. 2% FCfOi is maintained in a liquid state while the 
metidlic impurities settle to the bottom and imperfectly 
melted partides rise to the lop, and articles such as those 
for contact with molten glass are then cast from the inter- 
mediate layer of the melt. 

Refractory bodies such as blodn or bricks. Komad 
Friedersdorff (to 3tellawerk A.-O. vorm. Wilisch & Co.). 
U. S. 1,944,709, Jan. 23. Various details are described 
for the Mnuf. of blocks, bricks or the like from a base 
mato^ al|ch os chamotte in graded partides of at least 


> three sizes and pieces of dilteiotte or other matoial of 
huger size. 

Retactoiy bricks. Didier-Werke A.-G. Oer. 690 - 
!W, Dec. 28, 1983 (Q. 806. 12.04). Addn. to 487,1 lo 
(C. A. 24, 2264). Binding day in the form of a slip m 
mixed with less plastic day or with day or bauxite whu h 
has been partly dehydrated by heating at a temp, up tn 
600®. The mixt. is then molded and fired. 

Refractoiy brldn. Walter Schroeder. Ger. 690.2J; 
Dec. 28, 1933 {Cl. 806. 12.04) . Binding day in the foTiii 
of a slip is mixed with sand, nonplastic c^y or otlur 
refractory substance to produce a viscous oompn. coniir, 
10-26% of the binder. The mixt. is forced into molds i>v 
mech. means and fired. 

Refractory substances. Siemens & Halske A.-c; 
Brit. 401,030, Nov. 9, 1933. A support for a heatinc 
resistance, e. g., of Ni-Cr, consists of pure Al«Oi, free ftoiu 
SiOi and binding media, which has been sintered at uv^r 
1600® and bdow the m. p. 

Refractory lining for crudbles such as those used for 
alumino-thermic reactions. Hermann Schulu. U. 8 
1,944,278, Jan. 23. Structural details. 

Production or improvement of calcined ifiognesite and 
refractories containing it. A. G. Altcrra. Bclgf396,7J7, 
May 31, 1933. Black or blackish brown, strongly ferro- 
magnetic Mg ferrites or Ca ferrites which cause iht 
formation of Mg ferrites are added to magnesite. 

Abrasives. Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Schcideansiali 
vorm. Roessler. Fr. 766,117, Dec. 5, 1933. j The n})rd- 
sivc grains or jMiwder are fixed to a cloth or pqper support 
by rubber or like gum, having a spongy or pdrous struc- 
ture. The rubber is made porous after admin, with thi 
abrasive and then fixed to the support by heating, vul- 
canization, etc. 

Abrasive sheet material. K. 1. du Pont de Nenioutb \ 
Co. Brit. 4(K),660, Oct. 30, 1933. HjO-proof sand pa 
per, emery cloth, etc., ebnsists of a paper, etc., base to 
which is applied a backsizing impregnation of an emulsion 
of long oil varnibU and asphalt color, a presize of water- 
proof varnish, a binder coating of an oil-modified poly- 
hydric ale. -poly liusie acid resin in which the modifymg 
component is (derived from) a mixt. of drying oils, abra- 
sive material and a saudsizc coating of material sunilar 
to the binder coating, the paper then being dried at aboui 
160®F. for V* hr, 'Hie rc.sin may be made from phthalu 
anhydride, a mixt. of drying oils, e, g., linseed, chinawood, 
or from the cauiv. acids of the oils, and glycerol by heatiiiR 
in a varnish Kettle until the desired viscosity is acqumd, 
the hardness and flexibility of the resin depending on thi 
proportion of glyceryl triphthalate to the oil therein. A 
thinner of naphtha and a drier of Mn linoleate soln. tut 
added to the resin and oxidation-retarding substances, 
e. g., guaicacol, hydroquinone, eugenol, may be added 

Apparatus for malting sandpaper and like abrasive ma 
terials. Behr-Manning Corp. Ger. 690,460, Jaii. 
1934 (Cl. 67c. 3). ®This corresponds to Brit. 

(C. A. 28, 602*). 

Polishing or abrading materials. Fritz Simon. Oti 
580,206, Dec. 18, 1933 (Q. 396. 21) . A mixt. of emcr> in 
like material and powd. resin is applied to a papcT m 
fabric support which has lieeti coated with & drying oil or 
varnish. Alternatively or in addn , powd. resin is dusifd 
on to the support directly after the emery has been applit'd 
The support is then warmed. 

Polish^, grinding and riuupening material. Siemens 
& Halske A.-G. Fr. 766^r90,^ov. 30, J933. See Gii 
689,374 (C. A. 28, 1496«). 

Grind&g wheels, etc. Theodor Pobl and Josef Schnei- 
dcr. U. S. 1,944,807, Jan. 23. Products comprisius ^ 
grinding material such as SiC or emery and matrix ma- 
terial such as a clay or resin are disintegrated to obtain 
smaller shaped parts, each contg. a plurality of grinduig 
grains and a grinding lx>dy such as a wheel is built up 
horn these .shaped parts. 

Apparatus for alfting enamel, alip, glaze, etc. Wm k. 
Cotton & Sons (Brassfounders) Ltd. and Wm. £. Cotton. 
Brit. 401,061, Nov. 9, 1933. 
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. 3^* Brit. 401,021, Nov. 9, i compds. of A1 and (or) Ba, togvtlier with oxidiring agents. 

1933. BMinded Pe articles are made by fusing directly may be added to the mixt. About 1-10 parts of the 
unto tlm Fe base a wht-colorM glaxe, white opacifying opacifying agent are added to 100 of the basis glaae. either 
lights tong ua^wh^ oxide together with before fusion or during grinding in the mill. Compns. of 

ZnO and (or) Z^. The ZnO or ZrOi may lie replaced suitable basis glaxes are given. 

partly <>Mdcs ot the alk. earth or earth metals. Muffle furnace for enamel firing. August Bartclmus. 

The mixt. of Sb oxide and other oxides Ls calcined and (ler. 588.725. Nov. 26. 1933 (Cl. 48r. 7). 

2a--CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 

J. C. WITT 

New Italfon Mumt standards. Hans R. Dewtdels. resistance (as applied to the pipe and after subjection to an 
Z^i^fU 22 . YlT-lm^Wd). ^ H, F. K. appropriate voltage for periods of up to 12 months or 

Maurice Barrett. Ceram, Age 23. more), ability to induce or maintain apparent or real 
58-9(19o4) . A review. Herbert S. Willson passivity of the iron, resistance to the action of HjO and of 

Rapid foau of ume ud M Kdmond Mwotte. 3 aq. salt solas., free CaO content, oiut. of CaO that can be 

Genie civu 1(». 430-2(1933) .—Tests in situ arc given for removed by HaO or aq. salt solns. Results of these tests 
fineness, setting time, expansion, adherence and density, and of the exaniu. of Dulmiiie-protccted pipe that 

^11 Nicholson Iliid bivn exposed to very severe corrosive conditions showed 
Water absorption by cement. P, Hansel. R. Sleiulurz the product to be highly satisfactory. A. P.*C. 

and C. L. Wagner. 20, 1048-62, 1004* 9(1931).— Portland cement pipe coating. F, N. Speller. Water 

1 hfc quantity of IltO retained by the cement when a niixt. Works and Sewerage 80, 380(1933) ITic use of hydraulic 
of cement HaO is centrifuged 5 min. after mixing cement pipe coatings inhibits corrosion of metal pipe by 
increases with the quantity of H |0 iLsed to a limiting value ( 1 ) preventing water from penetrating to the metal sur- 
which depends on the fineness, but not 011 the ehein. lui- ^ face or ( 2 ) by maintaining a layer of alk. water at the 
lure of the cenient. 'I'he cimtrifuged mass can lie stiired lueUl surface. G. H. Youpg 

and re-centri(pgcd with sepn. of H>0 until a initi. quantity **Free lime** in portland cement. C. R. Platzmann. 

IS retained. The system portland cement- behaves Zement 22, 643-4(19:13).— Attention is called to the need 
exactly like cement— petrulatuin, fine saiid-HiO 01 hue of distinguishing l^t ween the CaO and the C^(OH)i pres- 
sand- petrolatum. If the mixed cement is left for 1-3 hrs. eiit 111 cemeuLs. H. P. K, 

lieforc centrifuging, little change takes place in the HsO Determination of the nanular composition of poftlaAd 
uptake, but in longer periods more, up to 100 %. e> le* cement by using a sedimentatioa apparatna. Bipari- 

lained. The solns. obtained are alk. alkali sulfate solus. ^ mental part. I. Effect of the gsranular composition upon 

B. C. A. the strength of portland cement. Katsuzo Koyanagi. 
Water absorption by cement. 11. Paul Hansel, Ru- J, Soc. Chem, Ind., Japan 37. Suppl. binding 21-3(1934) ; 

(lolf Steinherz and Carl L. Wagner. Zement 22 . 025 30. cf. C. A. 27. 4048.— Two eUnkers were ground to various 

039-43(1933) ; cf . preceding abstr. — Kxamn. of the liquid degrees of fineness and the fineness was detd. by sedimenta- 

traclious centrifuged from water-cement pastes after tion tests. Samples of cotieretes and wet mortars of 1:3 

various short periods indicated these steps in the settmg inixts. were prepd. with cements of different fineness and 

process: (a) the solii. of the readily sol. Ca and ulk. tested. The concrete and wet mortar increased in 

Kirnpds , [b) their interaction to produce less sol. cryst. Htrength with increasing quantities of finest flour in the 

.uid colloidal compds.. (c) the delayed reaction of the 6 ct^inciit. while dry mortar, in addn. to the finest flour, 
soln. on the remaining cement particles dependent on the required a certain amt. of medium -size grains to attain the 

thickness of the gel coating them. H. F. K. highest strength. On the basis of these findings K. 

Slag cement for dam coostruction. O. Rolf sen. Tek^ criticizes the use of 1:3 dry mortar samples as unreliable 

ntsk Ukeblad 80, 1^21, 32-0, 288-91(1933). — Cenient for st>ecification purposes. H. Coumte of better 

was produced by grinding a mixt. of 30 40% ol portland strength by longer time of mixing. Ibid, 21-5.— Exp ts. 

ronient clinkiT and (K>-70% of chilled blast-furnace slag, showed that prolonged mixing of the cement and aggregate 

A good, impermeable concrete was obtained. Leaching together resulted in addnl. grinding of the cement by the 

tests showed that the slag cement had 3 times more re- pebbles in the aggregate, which produced concrete and 

sistivity toward soln. by water than Portland cement. As ' mortar of increased strength. III. Comparison of 
f<ir the heat developed by hardening, the slag eelbent was granular composition of two series of cements ground bf , 

tested according to the latest American sptofications m two different methods. Ibid, 25. — Cements ground by ' 

comparison with a normal Norw« portland cement, show- short mills with air separator were compared with cements 
mg 4()*-50 and 90-ltX) cal. per g. of cement, resp. from lung compound mills without separator and it was 

C. A. Robak foutiil that the standard sieve test showed both cements to 

External protection of metal pipes by cement mixtures, be of nearly the same fineui'ss, while sedimentation exposed 

''Dalmine*' covering. A. Rocca. Mhn, cempl, rend, a much greater content of finest flour in the cement from 

w. fffg. cietlrFfaiirsfifi, 890-921(1933).— Theadvantages g the mill without air separator. Karl Kammcnneyer 
of cement for external protection of metal pi]^ agunst cor- Evaluation of tests on cement kilns. J. Koch. Zement 

rosion are brought out, and also the difiiculties of its appli- 22, 009 45(1933). — ^A graphic method is shown of pre- 

cation in practice, llie latter arc claimed to have been sunthig the factors in the heat balance of cement kilns, 

iiracticully overcome by the use of “Dalmine,” a coating H. F. Kriege 

consisting of asbestos oand cement, the proportions and Calculation of the heat balance of cement rotary kilns, 
giadc of 4 he materials varying accor^ng to the conditioas Wilhelm Guinz. Zement 22, 077-82, 691-4(1933). 
of use. The manuf. of the coating and its application H. F. Kriege 

tn piping are desciibed. A. IHipineau-Couture Preheating the air In rotary kiln operatlona. E. 

Corrosion of steel and physicochemical teats carried out ^ Schirm. Zement 22, 651-5, 603-6(1933) . H. F. K. 
on **Da]mine’' covering. O. Scarpa. Mem, cempt, rend. The action of water on concrete. B. Kellam. Proe. 

^oc. ing. ewils France 86 , 022'4)5(1933) ; cf. preceding Am. See. Testing Materials 3^, Pi. 1, 2flSHi(i{\9S3 ). — ^The 
abstr. — ^The mechanism of the corrosion of iron and steel literature is reviewed and a summary of the present 

piping in the ground and factors affecting it are discussed, knowledge is presented. The action of water on concrete 

and various physicochem. tests carried out on **Dalmme,” is fundamentally a solvent actiim upon the limO set free by 

to dct. its v^ue as a protection for piping, are described, the hydrolsrsis of cement. The degree of solvent action k 

The tests iiidude electrolytic estn. of the poroBity, macro- dependent primarily upon the COt contents of the water 
and inlGrogra|»liicexainn.cff the structure, detn.cnsp. dec. and to a ksser extent upon sol. sulfates and other dissolved 
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•ubstaiiceii. A impltte cfaesn. analysii of m wiUr ii 1 
noceMiy before any elgoificanoe can be attached to the 
value. BxptL data on the variation of lime content with 
the pu value of river wateri are preaented. Seven refer- 
ences. Karl K a mmefiue yer 

A etudy of the aoalyaia of freah conoreta with the Duna- 
nn buoyancy apparatua. H. R. Ncttkaaad J. M. Kolnie. 
Proc. Am, Soc, Testing Materials 33, Pt. I, 297-307 
(1933). — ^Thc sp. gr. dctm. of cement and of fine and cd 
coarse aggregates were affected by the length of time of * 
immersion. The analysis of concrete showed variationa in 
the detd. HtO content of 1 .0 and 1.1 gal. per sack of cement 
under field and lab. conditions, resp. When the errors in 
both fineness and sampling had been eliminated the varia- 
tion in HtO content was as great as 0.36 gal. per sack of 
cement, A study of significant figures showed that dide- 
rule computations were sufficiently accurate for the 
analysis of the mix. Bxptl. data are preaented. 3 

Kail Kammermeyer 

Permeability of concrete under hi|ffi water preaaure. 
Cornelius C. Vermetile. Civil Eng, 3, 611-14(1933).-^ 

A mixt. of 1 :2:4 is necessary to secure water tightness in 
walls 2 ft. thick even under light pressures, but this mixt. 
is also sufficient up to 200 lb. pressure. Hydrated lime up 
to 10% gave a tighter more compact mass. Tables are 
given Showing absorption and leakage from 60 to 200 lb. 

Ann Nicholson Hird ^ 

Deleilontion by aging of the concrete in gnvity dame. 
Axel Bkwall. Water and Water Eng,, SuppT, Jan.i 1934, 

17 -22. — ^A review of the reports of 6 authors. K. con- 
cludes that the water-tight layer should be composed of 
concrete contg. 350 kg. cement per cu. m. and where a 
wide variation in climatic conditions exists this layer 
should be protected by a special water-tight coating. 

W. A. Moore 5 

Daffiructiva occuirancas due to freazing (of concrete). 

A. Steopoe. Zemenl 22, 607-9(1983).— Addns. of NaCl 
and CaCls resulted in hip^her vol. changes of concrete cured 
at normal temps., while low-tcnlp. curing showed the 
specimens contg. CaCli had the least and those contg. 
NaCl the most vol. change with the untreated specimens 
intermediate. An example of disrupted concrete was 
cx^ined on this basis. H. F. Kriege 

Ilia atety of gypsum in Manitoba. J. P. dc Wet. 6 
Can. Mining J. 58, 20-4(1934). W. H. Boynton 
Gypsum. C. Qalihcr and R. W. Metcalf. Statistical 
Appaidix to Minerals Yearbook, 1932-^3, Bur, Mines 17- 
23^983). Lima (DatailadstatiBtica). A.T.Cooils. Ibid, 
67-76. Alden H. Emery 

Paint and varnidi aa wood proaorvativaa. L. A. Jor- 
dan. J. Brit, Wood Preserving Assoc, 3, 46-66(1933). — 

A general disctission of paint as a protective coating for - 
wo^, particularly as related to wood charecteristics and 
water movement. Alfred L. Kammerer 

The praaarvation of railway slaapan. J. Bryan. J, 
Brit, wood Preserving Assoc, 3, 62-71(1933). — ^Thc 
standard practice of tie treatment on the British nulwa3r8 
is described. Alfred L. Kammerer 

Prasaivative treatment of DooglaB fir aleapara In the 
Sudan. J. Thomson. J, Brit, Wood Preserving Assoc, 3, 
88-93(1933). — Douglas fir sleepers are treated with a 8 
mixt. at 60% creosote and 40% petroleum by the full-cell 


sleepers are adzed, bored and incised before treatment. 
Because of the extremely low prevailing humidity checking 
and splitting of the sleepers is the most serious problem. 
Termites are also active. Alfred L. BLammerer 

Some azporiments in the control of dry-rot In floors. 
Alex. H. Dewar. /. Brit, Wood Preserving Assoc, 3, 22-86 
(1933) .—Hollow wood floors, ventilated and unventllated« 
treated and untreated, also solid floors treated and un- 
treated were tested for decay resistance to MeruHus 
laekrymans and Coniophora cersbdla. Hollow, ventilated 
floon made; of seasoned wood treated with creosote or 
preferably with a water-sol. salt of a nitre deriv. of chlor- 
hydrexytolucne gave the best results. A. L. Kaimnmr 
Daeomnoritlon of timbar imdar industrial canditicna. 
m. PKotpIna. Bmest A. Rudge. /. Soe. Chem, Ini, 


1 Si, 22-S4T(lfi84); cf. C. A. 2i, U68«.---Ihree apachnens 
ofpitdhplne (P. ^oteifna) from: (1) pik in alluvial day 
subject to sea^ter Infiltretiott, (2) gate-post incased in 
OGnerete 2 ft, bdow giound4iiia, (3) creoaotad waling 
Ineasad in coticrete in trestle above ground, pieces in 
aervlee 35, 2 and 43 yn., reap. Specimens 1 and 3 were 
sound; 2 was disintegrated by **wat** ret. Strength 
detns. and analyses of ash and cellulo8e<4ignin oontenl 
I were made. Symptoms of decay do not seem to be aasoed. 
with salts of strong acids as sulfates or chlorides but with 
the presence of Ca in the cellulose and CaCC^ in the sur- 
rounding matrix. Alfred L. Kammerer 

Consolidation and waterproofing, Inr wfoa of water 
glaaa, of flaaured or dIaintMpratad reefai. M. Stamatiu. 
Anil. mfnsrRotfmanis 15, 277-80, 328-6(1982); 16,301-H 
(1933); Chimie fir Industrie 30, 1337.— Only alk^u sili- 
cates and silica are suitable for the diem, consolidation and 
I waterproofing of porous, fissured or disintegrated rocks to 
stop infiltrations of HfO or of salhie sdns. The crushing 
strength of chemically consolidated rocks depends on the 
Mze of grain of the rocks (decreasing with increase in gram 
size), the sp. gr., petrographic nature, time of air-drring 
of the sdns. (the strength increasitig with tile time of 
drying)* their nature and conen. Alkali silicate Vlns. 
give best results when used at max. conen., but in practice 
this is limited to 36-88”B4., above which the viscosity de- 
creases their penetrative power. A. Papineau-Couture 

Rubber conipds. [for making flooring] (Fr.<pat. [765,913) 
30. Furnace for melting cement (Swed. 781914) 4. 
Enamel paint for stone materials, particularly ubestos- 
cement articles (Belg. 397,802) 26. \ 

I , I 

Buichartz, Heinrich, and Gonell, H. W.: Versuche 
uher das Verhalten von Betonschutzmitleln gegenuber dot 
Emwirkung aggressiver Fluipigkeitcn. Berlin; Ernst & 
Sohn. 85 pp. M. 11.20. 

Burre, Oto, and Dienemann, Wilhelm: Vorkommeu 
und Verbreitung technisch verwendbarer Gesteinc, Tone 
und Sande in Deutschland. Berlin: Union Zweignkdcrl. 
28 pp. M. 2. 

Ghndt, Martin: Baustoffkunde. 11th ed., revhed. 
Berlin: B, G. Teubner. 196 pp. M. 8. 

Giaf, Otto: Versuche uber da& Sebwinden von Beton 
durcb Austrocknung bei hoherer Temperatur und uber die 
Warmcdurchldssigkeit von leuchtem und trockeneni 
Beton verschiedener Zusaipmensetzung. Berlin: Ernst 
A Sohn. 27 pp. M. 3.60. 

Santarella, Luigi: Prontuario del cemeuto armato. 
Dali e formula per rendcre piii spedito lo studio cd il 
GontroUo dei pregetti di massima nelle strutture pi6 
remmuni. 4th cd. Milan: U. Hoepli. 302 pp. L. 
16.60. 

Steopoe, A., and Teodoru, H.;Cercet&ri chimtea ijfi 
tehnice asupra mortarelpr normale de ciment gi trass. 
Bucharest. Copuzeanu. 102 pp. 

Beton-Kalender. Taschenbuch fur Beton- und Eisen- 
betonbau sowie den verwandten Fkcher. Jg. 27, 1934. 
Berlin: Ernst &Sohn. 647 pp. M. 4.60. 

Hendbuch der Eisenbetonbau. Edited by Fritz vun 
Emperger. 4th ed., revised. Bd. IX. Behuter, Maslc, 
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LOser, ft at, Berlin: Ernst & Sohn. 320 pp. M. 5.50, 
each. 


Cement. Paul Paget. Ger. 688,898, Dec. 14, 1933 
(Cl. 22s. 1). An acidptoof cement is msde from water 
glass, quartz meal, etc., and a small amt. of NHs relts or 
^ salts of org. NH4 bates. Thus, the cement may cemtsm 
water glees, (tuartz meal, heavy epar and NHiCNS, 
(NH4)iSiO., CHUNHrfia or NH«F. ^ 

Cement. F. L. Smidth A Oo. A/8. Oer. 690,lMi 
Jan.8,1984(a.805.3.14). See Fr. 787,833 (C. A. 37, 
1788). , 

Cement. A.O.Ptsrdon. Belg. 896,866, May 81, 1933. 
Cement is diitalned 1^ adding NeOH or KOH end Na 
silicate or Cidft to criMhed slag. 
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CiflMttt* D« R. B. WcracTy 8. Oiertx^HedstrOin ftiid 
o. StUhaiie. S? 5 d. JTyfiOS, Tune 6. 1033. A cement 
chiefly conaicts of CndSiOi end A^. 

CemMfli. Rhr^e Cement Co. Brit. 400,813, Nov. 
2. 1083. A porUttod cement of low heat of 
comiirisee ground d i n k er oontg. less than 12% 3CaO.- 
AhOt. than 3% 3CaO.PeA» at least 10% 3Ca0.8i0t 
and having a value less than 45% for the function. 
r;,3CaO.SiO* + 2 X % 8Ca0.Al,0,. Cf. C. A. 28, 1836*. 

White Portland oement. P. G4rimont. Bdg. 306,667, 
July 31, 1033. Th^ dinker is coated with glass as it 
emerges from the burning sone of the kiln, and is then 
allowed to cool. No. 306,668. A redu cing agent (either 
liquid or gaseous) is passed over the dinker in the zone 
extending from the peupt where burning is complete to the 
point where the dinker is cooled sufficiently not to be 
oxidized by air. ^ No. 306,660. The dinker is mixed with 
F compds., whidh are thrown upon it during and dter 
burning. No. 306,777. CaClt is thrown on the clinker 
after burning is completed but while it is still incandescent. 

Hydnmlic camanta. Julius M. Curschdlas. Fr. 755,- 
WOO, Dec. I, 1033. The properties of hydraulic cements 
arc improved by the addn. of an org. acid contg. O, s. g.. 
AcOH, ditric or saccharic add, and their salts. The oddn. 
may be made to the caking water. A aupplemenUry 
addn. of sol. phosphates, compds. of aesquioxides with F 
01 oxalic acids may also be made. 

Camant compoaitloii. Aldo Beghelli. U. S. 1,944,820, 
Jan. 23. A compn. adapted to be mixed with unkneaded 
Portland cement to avoid the aging of molded cement 
materials or aitides after their impregnation with molten S 
comprises '*aol. silica*' 60, AlsOa 10, FesOi 25 and titanic 
arid 5%. 

Grinding Portland camant. Harold J. Dunton (to 
Calaveras Cement Co.). U. S. 1,943,817, Jan. 16. 
Various details of grinding are described, suitable for 
ptuducing a product which will pass a 400-mesh sieve. 

Mill auppliad with air curranta, auitabla for grinding 
cement materials, coal, ate. Niels Nielsen (to F. L. 
Siiiidth & Co.). U. S. 1,044,765, Jan. 23. Structural 
and operative details. 

Machine for making camant tiles. Svend Plamand. 
Hrit. 400,429, Oct. 26, 1033. 

Apparatus for feeding rotary kilns with cement slurry or 
like materials. Gustave Cooymans. Gcr. 500,094, Dec. 
22, 1933 (Cl. 80c. 16.10). 

Firing cement. D. R. £. Werner and S. Oieru- 
Hedstrdm. Swed. 76,855, March 28, 1933. The smoke 
gases are passed through a rotary drum where they are 
brought into intimate contact with water or raw mix 
slurry, which by means of a pump is kept in const, drcula- 
lion through a filtering app. The solid materials re- 
rovered are returned to the rotary kiln. « 

Firing cement. S. jpiertz-Hedstrdm and D. R. £. 
Werner. Swed. 78,827, Oct. 31, 1983. The plastic luw 
mix is charged by being pressed through perforations in the 
cr)iiic;il £op of the firing chamber. 

Utilizing waste heat from cement calcining kilns for 
frying slurry. Brie J. Ochs. U. S. 1,944,4^, Tan. 23. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Retarding the reaction in the presence of water between 
arsenic trioxide and cement or urns. O. Stfllhane, D. R. 

Werner and S. Giertz-Hedstrdm. Swed. 78,492, 
3ej)t. 26, 1933. Before the addn. of water the materials 
all or in part are heated and then cooled before, during, or 
after mixing, a. C. A.fT, 176. 

Light concrete. Carl Dybberg. Norw. 52,770, July 3, 
1933. A light concrete with up to 00% of sawdust, cork 
waste, peat or loose wood pulp or mist, of these materials 
contains 10% or more of a Ught and fine-grained shelly 
sand, so-call^ marl sand. 

Compodtioa for doersssing ths ponnsslillify of con- 
mte. C. F. Brikson. Swed. 70, fa, April 11, 1038. 
The mass consists of rubber, fat and wood tsr, with rubber 
as the main substsncs. 

Coating and iMMling tim soffress of csBnltfjuuil^ 
u csnulsr ennists for concrete. Arthur 8. Dwight (to 
Dwight 8c uSydSinteiing Co.). TT. 8. 1,048, 8tm, Jan. 


16. Psrtidss such as those of artificial light aggregate arc 
coated with a material of lofwer m. p. than that of the 
particles, and hot gases are passed through a layer of the 
coated partides on a penrloui support in a furnace chamber 
to fuse the coating material on the particles and provide 
them with a thin superficial coating without filling their 
pores. Am>. is described. 

Wet prMUCtlon of bindars. V. Trief. Belg. 306,627, 
June 30, 10331 In the manuf. of mortars, concretes, etc., 
the binder is prepd. in situ by crushing the raw materials 
under water and adding the other materials in a suitable 
mixer. 

Glazing atone. Carl Menz and Guatav Boecker. Ger. 
588,034, Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. 806. 23.04). Omcrete, 
artificial or natural stone is glazed by spreading a mixt. of 
glaze and flux over the stone and fusing it by a welding 
burner. 

Road-surfacing material. A. B. C. Dahlberg. Swed. 
76,684, March 7, 1933. An aggregate such as gravel, sand 
or slag is coated with a porous material such os kieselguhr 
or cli^ in which is absorbed a material that acts as a flux 
for the bituminous binder used with the aggregate, lliis 
flux may be tar, CS, or CCU, benzine, etc. Under pres- 
sure, for instance, in road-rolling, the flux is liberated by 
crushing of the grains of the porous material. 

Road-surfaciim, building and elactric inaulatlng ma- 
terial. H. V. GrOnroos. Swed. 77,56if June 13, 1033. 
In a modification of the process described in Swed. 72,892 
( C. A . 27, 3055) , the fused or sintered product obtained 
by the first heating after cooling and grinding is placed hi 
refractory molds or upon refractory plates and heated to 
sintering or beginning fusion. 

White "Baaen-aaphalt." Norsk Kssenasfalt Co. A/S. 
Norw. 53,210, Oct. 23, 1933. As the basic material white 
marble, limestone or feldspar is employed and as the 
binder a mixt. of rosin, a mineral oil such as "P-965'* and 
linseed oil. 

Bituminous emulsions. Robert J. Lacau. Brit. 400,- 
045, Oct. 19, 1033. Road-surfacing material consists of 
bitumen, e, g., natural bitumen or petroleum-dlstn. resi- 
dues, approx. 50, tars obtained in the manuf. of lighting 
gas in continuous charging ovens, e. g., of the Glover-West 
or Woodall-Duckham type, approx. 50 and either Swedish 
residuary oil 3 or middle phenolic oil 2-5%, the mixt. 
being emulsified with HsO, contg. soap, casein or other 
suit^le emulsifying agent. The tars, obtained by the 
ffistn. of coal, arc evolved at 400-450** and do not contact 
with surfaces heated above 600^ for any appreciable time. 
Cf. C.A.28, 1105^ 

Synfiietic inoiiBiik gel. Charles S. Howe (to Los 
Angeles Testing Laboratory). U. S. 1,943,682, jan. 16. 
A product capable of forming a viscous gel with water and 
suitable for use in asphalt or oil emulsions or in suspending 
mineral matter is prepd. by adding a fusible alkali salt ' 
such as Na silicate to an ordinary compn. for tnaldiig 
Portland cement by calcination, and then subjecting the 
agmgatc mixt. to calcination. 

Bhiit-faniate slags. Arthur Killing. Ger. 600,155, 
Dec. 27, 1083 (Cl7806. 22.01). See Fr. 754,430 (C. A. 
28, 1500*). 

Artifldal stone. Maschinenfabrik Komnick G. m. b. 
H. Brit. 400,477, Oct. 20, 1933. Road paving, etc., 
blocks are made by molding gnnular material cemtg. lime 
and ffiOi, producing a thin hard skin of Ca hydrosillcate on 
the blocks by applying steam pressure, drying and im- 
pregnating ffi vacuo with bitumen wither without pressure. 

Artifleial stone. Robert H. King, Allen O. Crocker, 
Bernardino B. van Domsdaar, Louis N. Thomas, Kenneth 
Henderson, Wm. S. Adams am Wm. A. Westley (trading 
as Constructom de Camtnos "Kingite," Crodeer, King 8e 
Co.). Brit. 400.688, Oct. 23, 1033. Divided on 308,872 
(C. A. 28, 1836*). An artificial lava for use as on aure- 
gate in bituminous concrete or asphalt is produoeA by 
causing earth or waste materials to travel nffiftantiaBy 
hoiiiontally up to a regkm of fusion and to pass through 
this region at a greater speed than that of thdr approach* 
the mod inatmal beiiig discharged immediatdy after 
tlKfr psimge through said region. 
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ConrtructloBil material. Soc, anon, cimcnta Portland 
artifidda Beigaa d’HamiignieB. Bdg. 997,070» July 3i« 
1933. A material that is a poor conductor of neat and 
sound la manufd. from cement* asbestos and porous 
mineral matter* more particularly slag wool or Ideselguhr. 

Faced bnlldliig blocks. Springbank Quarry Co. Ltd.* 
Hugh K. Symington and Wm. W. Gault. Brit. 400*774* 
Nov. 2* 1933. Faced building blocks are formed face 
downward in collapsible bottomless molds* the contact 
surfaces of whidi are oiled. A moist mixt. of pebtdes* 
Dorset peas* etc.* and cement* with or without sand* is 
spread and pressed down on a pallet in the mold* a filling 
of concrete, e. g.* whinstone chips 4* whinstone sand 3 and 
Portland cement 3 parts by vol., is put in* the whole is 
allowed partly to set, the stuface of the facing material is 
exposed and cleaned by brushing or washing* the mold is 
disassembled and the block is removed and cured. The 
facing material may comprise pit sand 17* Dorset pebbles 
42 and Portland cement 7 parts by vol. In 400,861 * Nov. 
2* 1933* divided on 400*774, collapsible molds are de- 
scribed. 

Light-weight* heat-insulating blocks. Erik Hutte- 
mann. Fr. 765*994* Dec. 2, 1933. See U. S. 1*982,971 
(C. A. 28* 548^). 

light b^teks with a high sound-insulating power. Jobs. 
Rykken and Hans Smidbye. Norw. 52*9il4* Aug. 21* 
1933. One part (by vol.) of coke slag* 1 part of grout and 
1 part of cork are mixed and added to a mixt. contg. 0.1 
part of kimdguhr and 0.1 part of dry plaster of Paris 
stirred out in a suitable amt. of thin grout* after which all 
is mixed intimately* molded* dried and burned. The 
resulting bricks or blocks have an apparent sp. gr. of 0.76- 
1.4 kg. per 1. 

Porous plaster. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 755*813f Nov. 30* 1933. A plaster setting with a 
cellular structure contains finely divided anhydrite* a small 
amt. of one or more accelerators (K1SO4* ZnSOi or Als- 
(304)1), a small amt. of gas-producing ingredients and a 
small amt. of Portland cement. Cf. C. A. 27* 2012. 

Securing linoleum and other coverings to metal floor 
surfaces* etc. Robert M. Allard (to Armstrong Cork 
Co.) . Brit. 400,744* Nov. 2* 1933. The metal is treated 
with a corrosion-inhibiting asphalt paint which is allowed 


to <ky and the ooveriog Is eecuifd to the painted surihee by 
a kgoMiia gum oement. 

Cotoring rooAst gnundea. > Bmeat H. Nichols. U. S. 
1*944*800* Jan. Granules of raw shales are heated 
and the hot granules are simultaneously treated with aq. 
solns. of Fe804 and borax to cause evapn. of at leaat part 
of the water and ore then reheated. 

Colored grannlee for roofing. Pode Maynard. U. S. 
1*944,294* Jan. 23. Burned day granules are impreg- 
nated with a soln. of an inorg. color intermediate such as 
Pb acetate and the impregnated granules are treated with a 
soln. of a color precipitant such as NaiCrtOr. Various 
examples are given. 

Colored mineral granules for roofing. Henry K. 
Gundlach (to Central Commercial Co.) . U. S. 1 *943*625, 
Jan. 16. Color pigments are attached to the granules 
with a waterproof cement formed from H1PO4, a filler such 
as china day and ZnO. 

Artificial board suitable for use in automobile tope, etc. 
Clarence J. Strobd (to St. Clair Rubber Co.). U. S. 
1*944*533* Jan. 23. A fibrous material sudi as **Cdotex" 
or the like is assembled with a paper facing and the fillers 
of both the underlying material and the facing are impreg- 
nated with a nibto compn. which fills the surface voids 
in the body material and penetrates part way through the 
paper, and the rubber is vulcanized. 

Tile board. Richard Ericaon (to U. S. Gsrpsum Co.). 
U. S. 1,943*063* Jan. 10. Various details of manuf. are 
described. *, I 

Artificial wood. Claude M. J. R. Jeaiitet. Brit. 
400,439* Oct. 26* 1933. Pine dry wood powder* e. g., 
sawdust* without added agglutinants* is heated to below 
the decompn. ^int of the natural binding ingredients 
contained therein and subjected to heavy pressure, the 
gums* resins, etc.* liberated by the heat beit^ spread 
thereby evenly through the mass and consolidating the 
whole. • 

Compound paper and fabric. Julio H. Hughes and 
Julio R. Hughes. Brit. 400,584* Oct. 23* 1933. Sheets 
of paper* e, g.* newspapers* magazine sheets or fabric or 
asbestos are coaled with glue* starch* dextrin* etc., tu 
make them (partly) nonabsorbent, dried, adhesively 
coated, e. g., with size or glue, superposed and compressed 
to form a wood substUute, 
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Laboratory fractionation of motor fuels. Horst Briick- 
ner. Gas, u. Wasserfack 77, 58-60(1934). — A simple all- j 
gisM lab. ’fractionating column is described whidi permits 
quite accurate cuts to be made by the use of a 1-m. air- 
cooled column. Results are given for a series of motor 
fuds, and a typical curve is given for a mixt. of hexane 
with benzene and toluene. R. W. Ryan 

The use of alcohol in motor fuel in foreign countries. 
C. Y. Hopkins. Can, Chem, Met, 18, 2-6(1934). — Eco- 
nomic. Eleven countries are marketing motor fuel contg. 
EtOH. W. H. Boynton 8 

The preparation of synthetic liquid fuel in Siberia 
(Russia). N. M. Karavaev and I. Ya. Feiberbauin. 
^'SapfomyxiUs from Barsass,’* Goskhimisdat-Petrograd 
1933* 4-18. — ^A general discussion of the deposits, eco- 
nomics and geology of sapromyxites. The following av. 
yields of low-temp, products are obtained: tar 20-40%, 
gas 100 ctt. m. per ton* semicoke 38-55%, liquid .sub- 
stances and water* induding losses in distn., 14-25% and 
gasoline absorbed from gas 0.6-1 .0%. The primary tar ^ 
on hydrogenation in the presence of catalysts and at 150- 
200 atm. pressure produced (per ton of ^romyxite): 
gasoline 6* kerosene 4.5 and oily residue 3%, while the 
total yidd from the sapromyxite was low-temp, carboni- 
zation coke 250 kg.* gasoline 103, kerosene 45* parafiinic 
and oily residues 30 kg. and acidic substances 9 kg. 
Without hydrogenation the corresponding yidds were as 
follows: 250* 36* 30* fud oil 114* pitch and acidic prod- 


ucts 9%. The gas obtained had a high heating value, 
while tbc semicoke had to be consumed on the spot be- 
cause of brittleness. A. A. BoehUingk 

Motdr fuel frem coal and oil dudes. A. Fisher and J. C. 
Morrdl. /. Soc, Cham, Ind, 5F. 228-30T( 1933) .—The 
results of a study oq, the crackit^ of high- and low- 
temp. tar and shale oil show that high-temp, coal tar and 
the tar adds obtained therefrom are very refractory 
toward cracking while the low-temp, coal tar and the tar 
adds derived therefrom are highly suitable as cracking 
stocks and for the production of motor fuels. Shale 
oils are also shown to be desirable sources of motor fuels 
by cracking. Numerous data are given to substantiate 
these results. D. F. Brown 

lodometiic method for determination of eulfur in fuel. 
E. S. Gavrilenko and O. B. Rabinovich. Nauk. Zapiskt 
Tzukrovoi Prom, 10. No. 32* 25-36(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
6171. — The sample is obtained from a residue of fud after 
ignition in a calorimetric bomb. Before ignition 12-15 
cc. of 10% NaOH or KOH is introduced into the bomb 
to absorb SO|. After ignition the contents of the b^b 
is washed into a beaker and 7-i8 ce. of 3% HjQi is added 
and boiled for 10 min. The soln. is addifi^ with HCl to a 
strong add reaction; Pe* A1 and P«C)i are pptd. by NH4OH. 
The filtrate is addified withHCl (10-12 oc.excess is added). 
From 8 to 10 oc. of BaCr04 mixt. (19.44 g. of KiCrO« 
24.44 g. of BaClf.2HtO) is added to the sdn. ^>ch is 
boiled m 5 min. The coin, is neutralised with NH 4 OH. 
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Tbe flaak ittlwn coded and nmde np to the markwlfh fistd. 
H(0. The contents of the fleik eie thoranidiiy nixed 
and filtered through n doable filter paper into a beaker. 

hundred ee. of ihe filtrate is transferred into an 
Etlenmqrer flask with 3-4 g. of KI dissdved in fi-10 oc. 
of water and 16 cc. of HCI. After 16 min. the fare I 
is titrated with 0.06^ N NaiSd)i.6HiO with starch as indi- 
cator. The end point is the change from blue to green 
color. One cc. of 0.06 N Na,S>Qi.6H,0 - 0.000636 g. of 
S V. K. Bftikow 

Carbonintion in imi-intennittent vertic^ retorti. K. 
L. Wallis. Gas World 100. 139-41(1034).— Two exptl. 
West vertical retorts have been operated at Dudley. 
Each is 90 X 9 in. at the top and 96 X 14 in. at the 
bottom, of the shapa^lf Glover-West continuous vertical 
retorts, and is constructed entirely of silica. The retort 
is superimposed over a cooling cbambcr divided into 2 


1 hracllona b. 46-102*: caproic», enan^, cawl*c*.P?*- 
argooic. caprfc, itndixgdic. lanric. ^^^Oecom and 
The 280-360* fraction on being cracked yielded up to 32% 
of gasoline and 66-4% keroaene at «n op«t^ pres^ 
of about 00 atm. and a temp, of 460 . 
in the presence of AlgOii at 7^-200 atm. 

26* yielded 22.4% of a fhkction b. bdow 170. 11% 170- 
230*. 9.66% 230-80* and 8.57% at 280-360*. and wm 
p aecompani^ by coke formation. Hydrogenalton ^t^ 
carried out in the presence of ^sQi + CuO wd A1^ + 
(AliA + CuO) at 440-66* and 405-30* arc also reptart^. 
Httvy bottoms b. above 350* were hydrogenated in ttc 
presence and absence of the above catalysts. Inc 
and kerosene fractions obtained are compared with 
ftrom petroleum products. In the hydrogenation w 1 J® 
saproniyxite in the presence of Co oxide and NH4 molyb- 
date at 430-460* in a rotating Bergius autoclave the yiw 


compartments, the lower for coke discharging and the 3 after about 1 hr. and 40 min. of oily products reaCT^ 


upper for continuous steaming. On a 0-hr. coking period 
the throughput is 91 .6% of that from two 40 in. continuous 
verticals. Tlie coke is less friable than that from continu- 
ous vertical retorts, and the bulk d. is greater. Both 
cokes were blimed in a coke boiler with a complete circu- 
lating s>%tetn. and it was found that the semi-intennittent 
coke is dower in igniting but gives a hotter fire. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

The carbonization process at the Jena Municipal Gas 
Works. Giilich. Gas a. Wass^ach 77. 1-6(1934). — 
A layer of coke*60-60 cm. deep is used at the top of the 
coiil charge in the vertical chamber ovens to absorb and 
crack the tar. The use of this coke layer gives a higher 
and more imiform gas yield throughout the carbonizing 
period. Each of the newer chamber ovens has an ad- 
jacent coke chamber in the same setting for water-gas 


40-3.6% and that of the solid residue 38-43.2%, while 
the gaseous part was composed mainly erf ChHi t hydro- 
carbws. A great variety of berginization expts. are 
reported. Conclusion: The sapromyxite tars m high 
in unsatd. hydrocarbons (chiefly iso fonns). and “^7 
contain aromatic coinpds. and naphthenes and 40-iro% 
satd. compds. A. A. BochtlmKk 

Semiproduction investigation of ow-tempezature car- 
bonization of Bazzass sapromyzites. N. M. Karavaev and 
D. D. Zuikov. **Sapromyxiies from Barzass,* Goz- 
kkimadat-Pelroirad 1933, 71-91 .—Barzass sapromyxites 
were distd. at 600* in rotating retorts (described m de- 
tail). the plants having a daily capacity of 6 ions; and 
semicoke 66.0-76.0, tar 6-13.78 and gas. water and l<^9 
1163-35.60% were obtained. The semicoke contained 
H»0 0.01-6.98, S 0.47-0.96, C 87.34-88.96, H 3.85-6.22 


Timnuf . Expts. hi cracldng the tar in these coke chambers t and N + 0 2.2^2.40%. The tar had 0.9102-0.9^^ 


instead of at the top of the chamber oven gave much 
poorer results. • R. W. Ryan 

Present technic of semi-carbonization. Ch. Berthdot. 
Gimie civil 103,613-18, 543-6(1933).— A comparison of 
French and English practice in low-temp, carbonization 
with photograpl^. drawings and production data. 

Ann Nicholson Hird 

The chemical investigation of low-tempezature carboni- 
zation products obtained from Barzass sapromyidtes. 
N. M. Karavaev, T. B. Rapofiort and A. N. Baslikirov. 
""Sapromyxites from Barzass^” Goskhimizdat^Petrograd 
1933, 91-130. — ^The low-temp, tar was sepd, into frac- 
iions boiling at (1) 28-100*, (2) 92-107*; (3) 116-30*. 

(4) 130-46^ (6) 146-00*, (6) 160-85", (7) 185-200*. 

(5) 200-60*. (9) 260-300*. The following acids were 
obtained: (1) oleic, valeric and capronic acids, os welt 
as some HCOjH and AcOH; (2) oleic, valeric and caprylic 
acids, with traces of HCOtH and AcOH ; (3) oleic, ipleric, 
caproic and enauthic adds, with traces of HCO^I and 
AcOH; (4) caproic aftd enanthic adds and traces of 
AcOH; (6) valeric, caproic. enanthic and capric rad 
and tracaes of AcOH; (6) enanthic and capric adds; 
(7) capric and traces of HCOjH; (8) could not be prop- 
erly oxidized and the main treated portion had a b. p. 
tif 98-125*; (9) yidded a product b. 120-62*. The 
following unsatd. hydrocarbons were found: 

C»Hi 4. CaHw, CtH,*. CioHm. CnH«, CwHm, 

ChHm and CibHm- The double bond was at the 
2nd, 3rd or 4th C atom. A small amt. of diolefins was 
ali*) traced. The aromatic oompds. were inve.stigated in 
tile fractions: (1) 30-100*, (2) 100-16*. (3) 115-46*. (4) 
16(Hi*, (5) 156-61*. (6) 161-7*, (7) 167-76*. (8) 175-85* 
and (9) 186-200*. Fraction (1) (b. 65-86*) contained 
C*H,; (2) toluene; (3) a- and /^-xylene; (4) mesitylene 


H,0 0.6-1.54%, Em 1.26-1.73, S 0.37%, Brcnken fl^h 
23-41*. pour point 6*. acidic compds. 4-49^.70%, 
acids trace, haaies 0.40%, heating value 10.013-10, 3w 
cal. and parafiBn 0.65%. The gas was composed of: 
CO, 26.a-28.13, Cja. 8.91-12.94, O 1.63-3 .TO, CO 
6.02 «.68, H + CH, + C,H, 43.25-47.26 wd N 3.37- 
12.83%. The steam-distd. tar yielded 19.7% of a fw- 
tiou boiling below 200* (sp. gr. 0.7870) and 14.3% boiling 
at 200-273* (sp. gr. 0.8570). The kerosene fraction 
(steam-distd.) boiling at 186-310® contained 7.5% acidic 
products and traces of bases. The residue or the fud oil 
has d. 1.0423, H,0 1.07%, Brenken flash 179*. mech. 
admixts. 0.98%, pour point +22*. ash 0.863% and coke 
21.1%. * A, A. Bochtlingk 

Results of the technicsl-chemlcsl investigation of 
Barzass sapromyxites. N. M. Karavaev and I. B. lUpo- 
port. ’'SapromyxiUs from Barzass,'^ Goskhmtzdai- 
Petrograd 1933, 44-70.— Analysis of a few sampUa of 
sapromyxites gave: total water 1.20-3.66, ® 

fate S and org. S on the dry substance) 0.64r-1.01. C 
76.04-79.61, H 7.34-9.48, O 9.42-13.07, N 0.28^.72, 
volatile matter 60.63-86.17% and heating value 6417- 
9100 cal. The coke has a low m. p. and is easily broken 
up into powder. Fractions obtained by extn. with various 
**10^ solvents were inve.stigated.. Low-temp. 

CJJh, 8 yielded a coke having H*0 0.83-1.85, total S 2:72“^ 
C,«Hm. O + N 2.36-4.34, C 84.84-89.96, H 3^3.77%, and 
a calorific value of 3269-82^ cal. The hign-temp. 
carbonization tar has di* 0.8910-0.9008, C 84.fe-86.01, 
H 11.60-11.61, O + N 2.06-3.68, S 0.33-0.47% and a 
heating value of 9641-10,354 cal. The tar was 
with 6% H1SO4 for the extn. <rf bases, 10% NoiCOa for tl^ 
renio^ of adds and 10% NaOH for the exUi. of phenols 
(the results arc tabulated). It is characterized by a low 


vfijT*; loiuene; ana p-xyicnc, ; . v. ^ - 

and pseudocymene; (6) mesitylene, pscudocymene ^d ^ f 

sinall amts, of p-ethyltoluene; (6) mesitylene and pseudo- and a low content of basM. It ^taincd up to 
cynieiie, (7) pseudocymene and hemimellitene; (8) 
hemimellitene; and (9) isodurene and jprdmitenc. The 
following naphthenes were found: fraction b. below 60 
c^clohexene, 96-106* mcthylcyctohcxanc, 132^46* 1,4 


dimcthylcyi^ezane. The fcUowi^ paraflBns were 
found in the fraetton b. 85-125.5*: CiiHti, CiHu» CrHit 
CiHu. The foOowing adda were isolated from 6 


fraction boiling to 200*, having a sp. gr. of 0.76^ 
0.7646, about 35% aromatics and unsatd. oompds. 
(about 1:2) and it had an I no. of 141.0. The kerc«^ 
and heavier cuts were also investigated. The distillates 
cm treatment with HaS04 and fuller's earth and NaOH 
yidded bright and stable products (gasoUne and tanse^) . 
Thirty-tfaree refercaoes. A. A. Boehtlingk 
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Modam Amarican coal nrepantioii jmctlea. R. A. 
Mott. C0W^£nf.lO,87£^ir386(103d). A. M. H. 

Plijnlcal and cnamical invimgation of gaaaa eon- 
talnad In coal bade. K. Fctera and A. Watncck^ GlAck- 
aef 60, 1181HM), 1210-12(1033). — One hundred g. samples 
(paitidea > 11 mm.) of 18 different coals were ground to m 
stce in a doKd mill in a high vacuum. The gases evolved 
were collected, measured and analsrzed. Fossil N, CC^, 
H and ChHsh^s up to CrHu were found in varying amta. 
HeUum was also detd. The amt. of gas increased with 
increasing tank of the coal and, with Silesian coals, it 
always contained COt and hydro<^bons. In general, the 
older the cool the more firmly the gas was hdd. Coal 
loses its gas rapidly on being Uken from the bed, par- 
ticularly if it is crushed much in removal. Prom data oh 
different sizes charged in their mill, the authors were able 
to plot curves fr^ which, by extrapolation, the gas 
^tent of the coal in the bed could be estd. The manner 
in which the gas is held in the coal differs from true ad- 
sorption or solid soln. since it is freed by destroying the coal 
structure (crushing). The amt. of gas recovered varied 
from 10.;5 ml. per 100 g. in the cannel coal to 800 in the 
anthracite. The gas from the cannel was 100% COi, 
while the gases fnmi all other samples were mixts. 

J. D. Davis 

Fusion of coal. C. Amu. Rev. ind. nUnerdU 1933, 
155; J. Uiinss goM 57, 512-10, 541-^(1033).— A review. 

B. T. C. van der Hoevcii 

Teats in Germany on the disttllation of coala by the 
Vertd process. L. Vertu. Indusiria chimica 8, 445-50 
(1033).— Good results were obtained by Otto and Co., 
Bochum, on application of Vertfi’s process (C. A. 27, 
2561) to anthracite, coking coal and mazout, all of 
German origin. B. C. A. 

A laboratory method for selection of coal charge and 
determination of its coking properties. L. M. Sipozh- 
nikov and N. A. Bakun. Coke and Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 
1932, No. 11, 73-8. — The nature of the coking process of 
Donetz basin coals was studied, and a lab. method for 
the detn. of coking properties of com. coal mixu. was 
developed. A simple app. was designed for this purpose, 
the essential features of which are: a steel cylinder for 
the coal sample, a perforated plunger connected with 
hydraulic compensator' and a manometer. The coal 
sample inside the steel cylinder is heated from the outside 
by an elec, coil (temp, rising 30^ per min.) ; the pressure 
of the gases generated is transmitted through the plunger 
and hydraulic compensator to the manometer. The gases 
liberated inside the coal sample can only escape through 
the perforations in the plunger and in order to do so have 
to overcome the resistance of the plastic layer formed 
around the sample. The speed of the evolution of gas 
and the degree of the permeability of the plastic layer are the 
factors detg. the pressure registered by the manometer. 
The pressures recorded by this app. for different coals were 
found to correspond very closely to the drum tests for 
detn. of mech. properties of coke of these coals, especially 
when single-grade coals were tested. This method is 
recommended also as means for proper selection and 
proportioning of the coal mixts. with the desired coking 
pimertses. James Sorrel 

The value of plant and semi-plant teats for detennina- 
tion of coking properties of a coal diarge. A. S. Bruk. 
Coke and Ckem, (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 10, 34-8.— To 
check the reliability of results obtained by semi-plant 
tests for detn. of mech. properties of coke from different 
coals parallel runa were made with the same coal. Semi- 
plant testa were found unreliable for all ptuposes. 

James Sorrel 

The behavior of the petrographic conatituenta of Upper 
Sileaian bitumlnoua eoala on carbonization at high and 
low temperatnrea and on extraction. B. Neumann and 
L. iCremser. GUickatiJ 69, 813-20(1933). — ^Three coals 
were assayed at high and low temps, and extd. by the 
method of Cockrwi and Wheeler. Pusain, durain and 
vitrain were sqpcf. in practically pure state. Fusain 
gave the largest yields of coke and lowest yields of gas 
and tar. The gas from this coal was rich in C(Dk, par- 


1 tlcillaiiy with the hard variety whidi contained oaldte. 
The sridda of gaa and tar from the durain and vitrain 
were practically the same, although the gaa from the 
latter was the richer. Durain showed little coking power. 
Extn. reatilta showed that the vitrain contained the 
largest percentage of coking constituents. It appeared 
that the oily bitumens were responsible for the caking 
and the solid bitumens for the swdling of the coals during 

2 coking. J. D. Davis 

Solution of coal by preaaure extraction and hydrogena- 
tion of the extracts. H. Pott, H. Broche and W. Schecr. 
GkUkauf 69, 903-12(1933).— Yields of approx. 80% ext. 
from bituminous oods (pea size) are obtained by stage 
extn. in a shaking autodave. The method involves 
keeping the extn. temp, just under the decompn. temp, 
of the material which rises (400-410** max.) as extn. 
proceeds. For each succeeding extn. the temp, is therc- 

3 fore raised. Tetralin (CioHix) , CioHi« + PhOH and Cjo- 

His + PhOH -I- CioHa are the solvents used, the last 2 
being most effective. If the extn . temp . is raised above the 
decompn. temp, of the material, the yield of ext. f^s 
off. The exts. are easily hydrogenated, yi^ding a large 
percentage of CaHi-sol. oils. J. D. Davis 

Production of activated carbon from coal.* A. E. 
Williams. CdUiery Eng. 10, 347-8(1933).— The licst 
results are obtained from anthracite. Carbohydrate 
^ matter added as a binder often enhances the activity 
but must be later removed by oxidation. The degree of 
activation is affected by homos^neity. •Thd process of 
carbonization and activation is given. {A. N. 11. 

Oil from coal. W. R. Omiandy atid J. But^s. Trans. 
Inst. Marine Engrs. 45, 239-54(1933); cf . \C. A. 28, 
620*. — ^A review of hydrogenation, straight pistn. uud 
distn. followed by converting coke into water gas and 
J this into oil. The Cunard process of using finely divided 
coal suspended in oil is discussed, also conflicting economic 
trends. * Ann Nichblson Hird 

Relation of hydrogen and methane to carbon monoxide 
in exhaust gases from internal-combustion engines. 
Harold C. Gerri.sh and Arthur M. Tessmann. Natl. 
Advisory Comm. Aeronaut, Kept. No. 476, 11 pp.(1933).“ 
The results of more than 100 exhaust -gas analsrscs from 
engines using hydrocarbon fuels showed that the H and 
6 CO were present in definite proportions, the ratio de- 
pending on the ratio of H to C in the fuel. The relaiioii 
found for standard-grade and fighting-grade aviation 
gasolines, auto Diesel fuel, and lab. Diesel fuel was H -> 
0.61CO; for *bydrogenathd safety fuel H 0.3.3CO. 
A small amt. of CH4 was always present, but was iiidc' 
pendent of the air-fuel ratio and the H-C ratio of the fuel. 
O was also found even when the fuel was in excess nf 
that required for complete combustion. The detn. of 
' any 2 /somponents (CO3, CO, O, air-fuel ratio), employ- 
ment of the H-CO relationship, aqd the use of the Ostwald 
continuous combustion diagram provide a rapid means 
for obtaining the quantities of the products of combustion 
in such exhaust gases. The air-fuel ratio may* be detd. 
from the exhaust gas analysis with a precision of ^2% 
without measuring the air taken in by the engine. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

3 Fuither development of the Benson boiler. Heinx 
Rabc. Naturwissensehaften 21, 795-9(1933); cf. C. A. 
22, 3974. — ^A review of recent improvements in Benson 
boiler installations with special reference to difficulties 
with salt deposits in the tubes and the use of subcrit. 
terns. — Bt J. C. van der Hoeven 

Natural gas. G. R. Hopkins and H. Backus, 
tisticol Appendix to Minerals Yearbook 19H2"33, Bur. 
Mines 103-16(1934). Alden H. Kmery 

9 Foul main pressure regulation. Alan W. Klliott. Oos 
World 100, 114(1934); Ctos J. 205, 369-71.- Kxpil- 
work showed that a tell type of retort house govenior 
would give results equal to those which can be obtaiuw 
with a relay type. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Deviations from Boyle'e law as affecth^ the messur^ 
meat of hii^-pressuro gts. Walter Dayhuff. PetroUm 
World 30Tno. 11, 4044(1933). Emma E. 

The puriflMtkui of gaaee. S, Ott. Sdtmie, Ver. 
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Hasserfa^ 13, 285-^(10331 .—-A review ^ copy Jan. 81, 1934, 18-35. — ^Bquatiou .9 arc devclojujd 

oij vyions treatmfflts of mj: cooluw and ddiydiatton for the design of the washers. The importance of the 
faly> intensive cooUn^ S (H|S and C&) removal, active- different factors is indicated by mphs and tests. Dc.stgii 
C liensene removal with suniltaneous purification, de- of washsrsf&r JVHi, CJi$ and recovery is discussed. 
Iiydration and naphtl^e removal by compiession. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Towtf pmiflers are for dry H|S removal; C& The poaittoii of gas-works by-products in Austr^. 

oftii he elimiM^ catalyti^y but the process is rather R. S. Andrews. Gas J, 205, 200-7, 259-61(1934); Gas 
(•\t>ensiiie. Intcrave crohng dehydrate and removes World 100, 142-5. — ^The markets and uses for cokfc and 
naphthalene enmiv^ but dehydration with CaCli w ^ its by-products are discussed. Tar has hsen cracked to 
simpler. The (A. Kohle) process is effective for gas in an exptl. installation of 4 retorts with a throughput 

t i(in«, 1-^ ana removal. Compression processes of 50 gal. per day. The tar is distd. to coke in the 2 top 

jirc expenaw and do not remove S compds. The latest retorts, and the vapors mixed with steam go on to the 
Petit liquid punneation proc^ and the Fiacher-Brandt lower but hotter ones where cracking to gas and a tar 
have not as yet pr oved their value. similar to that obtained by cracking tar in a water-gas 

.. B. J. C. van der Hoeven generator occurs. Per gal. ^ tar 55 cu. ft. of 1400 B. t. ii. 

A* Thau. Gas^u. gas, 1.6 lb. of pitch coke, 0.1 gal. of crude benzene and 
Uasserfack Twer purifiers arc fflled 0.26 residual tar arc produced. Two methods for 

with DBils or Fe hydroxide. These have a diam. 3 distinguishing between good and bad road tars, both com- 

of mm. and a pwosity of about 60%. Advantages plying with specifications, arc suggested: (1) A 1-mm. 
claimed are much higher gas throughput per cu. m. of layer of tar is exposed at 150® in a humid atm. to iiltra- 
|)urifying material than with dry box purifiers, need of violet light from a soft C arc at a distance of 12 in. for 
only a Mall qmt. of ground space and easy extn. of the S 20 hrs. A sheet of “Vita** glass is interpos^ between 
with solvent w that the material can he reused. A gas the sample and the arc. After this treatment the pene- 
velocity of 100 mm. per sec. can be used instead of the tration of a standard needle, 100 g. at 5 sec., shall not be 
T) 7 mm. max. with boxes. The removal of HiS from less than 60 at the temp, at which the penetration of the 
1(10,000 cu. m, gas per 24 hrs. requires 2 tower purifiers original sample was 100. (2) An ultramicroscopic 

each 6 in. high and 3.85 m. in diam., having a cross section ^ examn. ctf the no. and state of the C particles per unit 
of only 25 sq. m. as compared with 200 sq. m. for boxas. vol, is made. The more C particles, the better suited Ls 
'1‘lie tower size iS selected so that the purifying material the tar for road-binding purposes. F* J« Wilson, Jr. 
in the lower part of the tower, contg. approx. 45% S, Condonsation of ci^e-oven gas by cooling to — 185® 
ean be removed every 3 days and fresh material added at under various pressures. P. K. Sakmin. Coke and 

the top of the tower. This insures good purification. Chm. (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 10, 48-56.— Linde’s proc- 

Costs are given. Also in Colliery Guardian 148, 151-3 ess is compared with Claude’s process to det. which is 
^^22? * t ^ R. W. Ryan more suitable for producing Ni-Ht gas mixt. from cokc- 

The theory of small gas governors. W. E. Benton, c oven gas for NH| synthesis. Lab. expts. were performed 
Cos /. 205, 314-20(1934); Gas World 100, 131-6. — Both to det. tlic purity and yields of Ns-Ht gas mixt. The 
the const .-pressure and the consi.-vol. type are discussed, coke-oven gas (percentage compu.: CO ■■ 0.9; olefins ■» 

In contrast to the former, which can be made to offer a 1.6; Oi •» 0.5; COi ■ 4,8; H» « 53; CHU ■« 21; Nt— 

negligible resistance at low applied pressures, the const.- 18.2) was cooled to — 1^® and data were taken for 

vol. type always opposes a considerable resistance to flow, pressures varying from 0-100 atms. The results are given 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. in the form of tables and curves. At a pressure of 28 
Improved hookup method In vent lines permits accurate atms. (condition similar to Claude’s process * 25 atms.) 
gas measurement with Pitot tube. C. M. Rader and R. A. the soly. of the Ni-Hi gas mixt. in the condensate is so 
I'miistcr. OU and Gas J, 32, No. 31, 15-16(1933). — 6 great that the yield of the mixt. is only 45%; the product 
K. and F. describe the type of Pitot tiilie which gives contains Q.9% impurities. Condensation under 10 atms. 
ihc most accurate result. Formulas and diagrams are (pressure used by Linde’s process) gives 59^ Nt-lii 
i;ivr.n which are used in the ealens. of the gas ^ow. coii^. 2.4% impurities; by washing the mixt. in liquid 

' J. R. Strong Ni impurities arc reduc^ to 0.4% with a very small loss 

Liquofled-gas progress and problems. Charles K. in Hs of the mixt. It is concluded that Linde’s process 
McCartney. Petroleum World 31, No. 1, 41-3(1934). has advantages over that of Claude. Besides higher 

Emma E. Crandal yields in Ns-Es ga.s mixt. free from contact poisons the 
A charcoal-gas idant. H.H. Andrews. Agr,Gaa, N, S. ^ former does not require expensive high-pressure app. 




mnuf, of fuel for tracto^; Is described. K. T). Jacob James Sorrel 

Production of vapor-dhaBe gum for pilot testa by con- Determhiation of hydrogen and methane in coke-oven 
tmuous addition m nitrouB oxide Ito city gaa. J. A. gas from heating value and density. R. Mulsow. GliUk^ 

I'trry. Am. Gas. Assoc. Monthly 16, 64^, 70(1934). — auf 69, 1092-4(1933). — Density and heating value vary 

An accelerated test for comparing new ga.s controls or widely with H and CH 4 content. By assuming 0.97 for 
liilols with regular Ruiz lighters is secured by the addn. the d. of CO, N and O and correcting for CO 2 , equations 

a small but controlled quantity of NO to the gas stream are derived on the basis of which charts are drawn giving 

Hiul the aging of the mixt. for 2 hrs. before it reaches g direct readings for H and CH 4 . The prolmblc error £t>r 
thi- devices under test. With Philadelphia city gas a H is 0.7%, that for CH 4 1.2%. J. D. Davis 

<'oiiai. of approx. 10 g. NO per million cu. ft. appears Determination of benzene in crude and purified gas 
sufficient to cause oitiinary Rutz lighters to becxnne with active carbon. R. Kattwinkel. GHtekauf 69, 853-8 
inoperative in 20-4 hrs. In order to facilitate control of (1933). — Crude gas is desulfurized by treatment with 

thcNOitisdild.withO-fri^Ntoaconcn.of 1%. FesOt before adsorption of light oil on active C. For 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. accurate results it is not necessary to remove The 

The wadiing of ggs- H. Hollings and L. Silver. Gas J. l)enzene remaining in industriaffy purified gas, unlike 

205, 307-11 (1934); Trans. Inst. Chem. Engrs. (London) that in crude gas, contains olefins, which should be re- 

Advauce copy Jati. 31, 1934, 8-17.— The theory of g&s 9 moved by washing with HfS 04 (sp. gr. 1.84) before 
washing in those ca.<ies to which Henry’s law applies is re- adsorption of benzene oii active C. The yield so obtained 

vi<‘wvd. 'Phe difiicully in obtaining satisfactory distribu- can be applied directly os a correction to that industrially 

of the liquid limits the effective use of tower scrubbers obtained. The purification and absorption train contains 

jis loimtercuiretit washers to thosi^ operations in which a units in the foUowiiig order: tar filter -► HaS remover 

lurgt* quantity of liquid is used in relation to the vol. of HaSOi HiO 1 :3 KOH HsO active C gas 
eas washed. P. J. W., Jr. meter. The gas sample is taken at the rate of 150 1. per 

Multi.«tage waihen. L. ^ver. Gas. J. 205, 872-9 hr. J. D. Davis 

( 1934 ); Transalnst. Chem. Engrs. (London) Advance The new benzene j^t at Warrington. A. Cook. Gas 
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Worn 100, 137-8(1034); Gat J. 205, 306.— The plut ' 
fBooyere 2-3 gel. of 80% betuene per ton d coal cerbonised 
>n WdxieQ-Duckhain vertical retorts (163^0 cu. ft. of 
4TO B. t. u. gas per ton). Detns. ci the hestfaig value of 
tm gas before and after passage through the benaene plant 
showalossoflOB.t.u. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Caxbonle add removal— is it worth while? WilUain 
Gas World 100, 105(1834).— By removal of 6% 
from coal gas the heating value is increased approx. , 
10% and the capacity of the mains 26%. The COi is ' 
completely removed by washing the gas vrith a soln. 
of (NH^liCOi to form NHJICQi. The sofo. is regenerated 
by heating to between 57* and 98* before returning to the 
absorber. p. j. Wilson, Jr. 

A afande laboratory method for the aaaaaament of 8w 
combustible nature of coke. H. B. Blayden, W. Noble 
and H. L. Riley. Gas World 100, 106-10(1934).— See 
a. A. 28, 1841». P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Determination of the extent of ontgassing of cokes, 
l^islaus SOmegi. Gas u. Wasserfack 70, 921-2(1933); 
cf. Ludewig, C. A. 2S. 609*.- The gas evolved in the L. 
test for degree of outgassing of cokes is similar in compn. 
to a water gas of low heating value, regardless of the coke 
ori^, whereas it would be expected to resemble gas 
evolved during the latter part of the carbonization perimi, 
which is much higher in H. S. attributes the evolution 
of these gases to the effect of water from coke quenching 
and to adsorption, and states that this method is not well 
adapted for detg. the degree of carbonization of coke. 
Reply. Walter Ludewig. J&id. 922-3. — ^llie purpose of the 
investigation was not to find out the compn. of the gas 
given off by coke but to develop a reproducible vohunctric 
method for detg. the degree of carbonization. Any such 
method will Ije affected somewhat by the adsenption of 
gases, but this docs not affect its value. The resemblance 
of the test gases to poor water gas is accidental. The 
cokes that would adsorb the most gases are the porous, 
poorly carbonized cokes, which would also give off large 
vols. of gas, so that the values for various cokes are still 
relative. R. W. Ryan 

The Mueller under-bumer compound coke oven. 
W. Mueller. Gas u. Wasserfack 77, 7-10(1934). — The 
vmous Mueller patents relating to coke-oven construe* 
tion are^ reviewed. Advantages of the oven designs 
claimed in these patents arc regenerative heating of the 
air and gas in parallel cturents, mixing in short connecting 
nozries discharging directly into the heating Hues, con- 
venient and exact regulation of fuel gas and air through- 
out the whole length of the oven w^l, min. use of fuel 
short coking time, better coke due to uniform heat- 
ing, highest oven temp, pennissible for a given coal, 
al)sence.of burner stoppages, easy access to and control 
of flues and regenerators and highest thermal efficiency. 

R. W. Ryan 

Use of town gas in the Brit, glass industry (Roskill) 19. 
h'ucl economy in the glass industry (Brownlie) 19. Bxtii. 
app. [for coal) (Peters) 1. Paints for gas-works plant 
(Lawrence) 26. Lead paint for gas works (Williams) 26. 
Bitumens [and tars] in the paint industry (Hadert) 26. 
Pdssneck sewage clarification plant with relation to city 
gas supply (Waldttiaun) 14. Mill for grinding coal (U. S. 
pat. 1,9^,756) 20. 

Meldau, Robert, and Stach, Eridi: Feinliau und 
Staublagerungcn unter besouderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Kohlenstauljs. Berlin: V. D. I.-Vcrlag. 20 pp. 
M. 2.25. 

Roaendahl, Fritz: Steinkohlenteer. Dresden: Th. 
Steinkopff. About 160 pp. About M. 10. 

Roein, Paul, Ranunler, Erich, and Doerifel, F.: Die 
Asche im Braunkohlenrostbetrieb. Berlin: V. D. 1.- 
Vcrlag. 25 pp. M.2.20. 

Roam, nul, Ranunler, Erich, and Sjperling, K.: 
K!omgr(k»enprobleme des Kohlcnstaubea und ihre B^eut- 
ung fir die Vermahlung. Berlin: V. D. I.-Verlag. 25 pp. 
M.1.60. 


RotheTf Joaef: Rauch- und Kohlenoaydgas-Bdfistig. 
usigen, Breslau: PatdSteinke. 23 pp. M«l» 

Analytiache Methoden ffir die Untenuehung von 
Kokerdgas. 2nd ed., edited by W. Wunach a^ H. 
Seehaum. Essen: VuUcan-Verlag. 52 pp. M.8.80. 

The Manufacture of Gas. Edited by H. HdUings. Vol. 
I. Water Gas. By R. H. QriAth. London: B. Benn. 
Ltd. 260pp. 368. Reviewed in Gar World 100,186(1934). 

The Story of Coal. Chicago: Museum of Science & 
Industry. 103 pp. 

Fuel oU. A. R. Lindblad. Swed. 77,120, May 2, 
1933. Wood, peat, lignite or other matei^ of sinoular 
chem. compn. or products derived from such materials 
are heated under pressure together with a substance, 
capable of chemically binding or absorbing COi and in the 
presence of a catalyst. Cf . C. A . 27, 3070. 

Apparatus for filtering and aeparating water from hydro- 
carbon motor fuels. Wm. C. Child and Gustav A. 
Beiswenger (to Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 
1,943,811, Jan. 16. Various structural and operative 
details are described. , 

Duat-preventing compositions for solid carbonaceous 
fuela. Standard Oil Development Co. Brit. *400,009, 
Oct. 19, 1933. See Fr. 756,567 (C. A. 27, 4654) . 

Vertical-retort for conttnuouB carbonization of fuels. 
Heinrich Koppers G. m. b. H. (Josef Daniels, inventor). 
Ger. 500,348, Jan. 3, 1934 (Cl. 10a. 36.01). 

Destructive hydrogenation of fuels, h Farbenind. 
A.-G. (Ernst Hochschwender, inventor). G^. 5(X),09S, 
Dec. 22, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 1.05). Solid fuels ol high water 
content are mixed with a heavy oil and treated at a raised 
temp., e. g., 300-360^, with an inert gas or \UiK>r, e. g., 
N or steam, until all or most of the water has bem removed. 
The mixt. is then passed directly to the hycqrogenation 
app. \ 

Destructive hydrogenation. The Gas Light find Coke 
Co., Roland H. Griffith, Robert N. B. D. Bruce and 
Samuel G. Hill. Brit. 400,628, Oct. 27, 1933. The 
destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials is 
conducted in the presence of basic oxygenated salts of Ti 
as catalysts, c. g., basic Ti vanadate, molybdate, chroniaie 
or tungstate. Cf. C. A. 27, 3805. 

DiariUation of bituminouB materials. S. V. Bcrgh. 
Swed. 70,822, March 28, 1933. Bituminoas slate, coal 
and similar materials are heated in vertical retorts under 
successively increased temp, with introduction of steam 
or inert gases or both hi the lower part of the retort. 
The distn. r&sidues are taken out from the open bottom 
end of the retort and passed down into a combustion 
chamber, the heat developed l)cing used for heating 
the retorts and for production and heating of the steam, 
or hegting of the inert gases to be introduced into the 
retorts. Cf . C. A . 27, 3069. 

Washing coid. Wm. R. Chapman. Brit. 400,644, 
Oct. 23, 1933. BefcSie treatment to remove adventitious 
matter and reduce the ash content the coal is given a 
preliminary washing with HsO to remove only the vt:ry 
finely divided argillaceous and like particles, the IhO 
and particles being preferably drained from the coal 
, through a very fine-meshed screen. The coal may 
be crush^ and screened and then subjected to an au* 
blast to remove, some of the clay, etc. 

Apparatus for wariiing coal, ores, etc. The Clean 
Coal Co. Ltd. Ger. 590,429, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. U. 1.01). 
See Brit. 341,863 (C. A^25, 4691) and 361,906 (C. >1 
27,590). 

Flotation separation of fusain. etc., from coal. Wilhrim 
Schafer and Willy Mertens (to Erz- und Kohle-Flotati*“» 
I G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,944,520, Jan. 23. A froth pro- 
ducing reagent such as a flotation oil is used together 
with a polyhexose such as starch or dextrin which h^ 
pretreated with H(^ and serves to depress the diirain. 
vitrain and clarain but not the fusain. 

Orarity separation apporatua for use In remov^ w 
matailal tram the drcohitlng liquid in the sand-flotaticn 
process for cleaning coal, ate. Thomas Chance, nm* 
400,340, Oct. 26, 1933. 
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21 — Fuels, Gas, Tar and Coke 


Amratos a rotAtsUe Interiorly-heated hoUow 
drum) for caihoiiiriBf etc. Henry O. Isbell 
(to Henry L. Doherty). tJ. S. 1,944,749, Jan. 23. A 
dexible conveying belt which may be formed of woven 
w'ire carries material to be carbonized into contact vrith 
ttie exterior of the drum. Various structural, mech. and 
oficralive details are described. 

Low-temperatuie distillation of coal. Arthur V. Abbott. 
IJ. S. 1,043,291, Jafl*. 16. Rituminous coal is passed 
through a distn. chambex in one retort at a comparatively 
low temp.; the coah is then passed through a distn. 
chamber of a 2nd retort subjected to a higher temp., 
1 hence through the distn. chamt)er to a Sid retort at a 
still higher temp. The liquid and vapors produced from 
each retort are sepatfRfely collected from its discharging 
cticl, and the hot coke produced is quenched by water 
within the discharge end of the 3rd retort. The gases 
prodiu^d, commingled with vapors from the quenching 
Ulceration, are passed to a container, and coke and liquid 
hy-products are separately collected . App . is describetl. 

Apparatus for low-temperature distillation of coal. 
Ccinipagnie iaternatiouale de carbonisation. Belg. 397.- 
011, Tul3c31,1933. 

Tubular apparatus for distilling fine coal. Kohlen- 
vcredlung und Schwelwcrke A.-G. Ger. 690,050, Dec. 
21. 1933 (Cl. lOo. 33.01). 

Furnace for distilling coal. Soc. Seedorff-Barfred- 
GiHtfge. Fr. 756,521, Nov. 25, 1933. 

Chamber oved for coal diatillation. Carl Still. U. S. 
1.943,562, Jan. 16. 

Coal feeding and distillation apparatus for producing 
coke and gas. Wm. A. Riddell {to Frederick Iron & 
Stci’l Co.). U. S. 1,944,192, Jan. 23. Structiual, mech. 
and operative details. 

By-product recovery from coal-diatillation fdants. 
Stuart V. Miller (to Barrett CoJ. U. S. 1,944,130, Jan. 
10. Hot fresh coal-carbonization gases are cooled in 
successive steps, one step being regulated to sep. a heavy 
tar; the cooler is flushed with tar or pitch during the sepn. 
Ilf the heavy tar, while there is retained in the gases a sub- 
stantial quantity of pitch constituents; in a subsequent step 
a tarry oil contg. such pitch constituents is sepd., this 
lurry oil is distd. to pitch, and the pitch is blended with the 
heavy tar. App. is descrilied. 

Treating gases such as those from cool distillation. 
Stuart P. Muler (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,944,523, Jan. 
123. The hot gases are brought into int^iale contact 
with tar or pitch to be distd. arid then subjected to dec. 
pptii. to scp. suspended pitch particles; the surfaces of 
the app. on which the pitch particles are deposited are 
flushed with tar or pitch. App. is described. 

Apparatus for cooling and after-drying dried brown coal. 
Kurt J. Menning. CUar. 590,467, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. 
106.9.04). ^ 

Apparatus for wet carbonization of peat. D. W. 
Berlin. $wed. 78,054, Aug. 15, 1933. An aq. pulp of 
raw i^at is pumped in succession through a hcat-cx- 
changiug preheater and a wet-carbonization furnace; 
from this the hot pulp is returned to the heat-exchange 


Oas-pofiljring conq^sltlona. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 400,387, Oct. 26, 1933. Desulfurization masses 
comprise a mizt. of hydrated Fe oxide with a binduig 
agent in the presence an alkali metal bicarbonate and 
HsO, the mixt. being heated before use. The binding 
agent may comprise magnesia cement, CaO or gypstim, 
25 parts binder being mixed with 75 Fe oxide and 0.5 
part NH4HCO1 added. 

Desulfurizing futi-distillatlon gases, etc. C. Otto & 
Co. G. m. b. H. Ger. 590,287, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 20d. 
9.04). Gases contg. a relatively high proportion of Ht8 
and relatively little NH| are waah^ first with a liquid 
which dissolves a part ^ the HsS, and then in known 
manner with a polythionatc soln. contg. SOi, whereby 
NHi and residual HiS are removed. The SOi taken up 
by the gas is then removed by washing the gas with the 
HsS soln. obtained in the first washing. App. is de- 
scribed. Cf. C. A. 27, 1144. 

Continuous-diffusion apparatus for testing flue gases, 
etc. Akiiebolaget Carba. Ger. 577,485, Dec. 27, 19:13 
(Cl. 42/. 4.12). 

AjMmrattts for vaporizing paraffin oil, benzene, etc., 
for diffusion in gas mains. Francis C. White. Brit. 
400,359, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Gas producors. Whitfield Gas Producer Patents Ltd. 
and John N. Williams. Fr. 755,766, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Gas-producer plant. Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. Brit. 
400.881, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Water-gas producer. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. 
Ff. 756,677, Nov. 28, 1933. 

Water-gas plant. The Power-Gas Corp. Ltd., Niels 
B. Rambush and James MacK. Balliiigall. Brit. 400,- 
857, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Apparatus for making carbureted water gas. Maiu- 
Gaswerke A.-G. and Ernst Schumacher. C^. 590,419, 
Jan. 3, 1934 (Q. 24e. 2.07). Addn. to 479,029 (C. A. 
23, 4804). 

Means for cooling tuydres and other hot parts of gas 
producers, etc. Compagnie g4n4rale des .Gazogenes 
Imbert. Ger. 590,068, Dec. 22, 1933 (Cl. 24e. 10.01). 

Apparatus for making gas from liquid fuel and air. 
John Whikehart. U. S. 1,944,818, Jan. 23. Various 
structural and ojiexative details. 

Apparatus for producing compressed gas from liquefied 
gas. Alphonse Vergd. Ger. 590,029, Dec. 21, 1933 
(Cl. 17g. 6.02). 

Apparatus for producing gas from vegetable waste 
matter, trash, etc. Charles R. Hemenway. U. S. 
1,943,311, Jan. 16. Structural details. 

Gas generator suitable for producing gas from gasoline, 
etc. Wm. H. Cheney. U. S. 1,944,544, Jan. 23. Struc- 
tural and operative details. 

Gas generators with a fuel-supply shaft and a converter 
shaft superposed on a grate chamber or producer. P. C. 
White. Brit. 400,727, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Gas holders. Harry H. Hollis. Brit. 401,060, Nov. 9, 
1933. 

PiBtan-hfpe gas holders. Ashmore, Benson, Pease & 
Co. Ltd., and Harold £. Bloor. Brit. 400,543, Oct. 26, 


app. to preheat the raw peat. Cf . C. A . 24, 2276. 1933. 

Improving combustion. G. Vaiidevelde. Belg. 392,- a Piston-type gas holders. Bamag-Meguin A.-G. Brit. 
158, April 29, 1933. The following products are prepd.: 400,864, Nov. 2, 1933. 

(Ij a mixt. of KClOi, NaCl, Pe carlxmate, Na«COi Removing acetylene from gases. Herbert P. A. Groll 
and NaNOi; (2) a mixt. of KMn04, NH4NO1 and HC- and James H. Burgiii (to N. V. de Bataafache Petroleum 

(3) vegetable charcoal; the 3 products are mixed Maatscliappij) . Brit. 400,054, Oct. 19, 1933. CtHt is 
arid sprinkled over the piteously moistened fuel. removed from gaseous mixts. by absorption in 1 or more 

Furnace, boiler and steam superheater. Ralph M. polyglycols, their ethers, esters and mixed ether-esters. 
Hiirdgrove (to Babcock & Wilcox Co.). U. S. 1,944,234, The C^b may be recovered by heating, and (or) reducing 
Jan .23. the pressure over the soln. 

Shell and tube heat-ezchange apparatus suitable for 9 Storing oce^lene and like explosive substances, 
use with steam as a superheater, jeflm A. Potter (to Alfred Burgeni and Reginald O. Herzog. Ger. 590,497, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,943,456, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. 265. 44.20). Porous fillers for vessels 
Jail 16. Structural features. for stor^ CiRu etc., are prepd. by coagulating and 

Fuel gas. Bamag-Meguin A.-G. Ger. 590,378, Dec. granulating a foam produced from a mixt. m ajcdmilose 
1933 (Cl. 24r. 2J)1). Addn. to 479,028 (C. A. 23, soln. and a pulverulent or fibrous material, e. g., kieael- 
4804) . The cooling gas used according to Ocr, 479,028 guhr or peat. 

IS a placed by a vaporizable liquid introduced with the aid Rsmmng j^snols from gaa liquor. C. Otto ft Co. 
of a compressed gas. O. m. b. H. Ger. 600A^76, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 86c. 1). 
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Addn. to 4319244. Phenols are extd. from gas liquor 1 Barrett Co.). U. S. 1994496819 Jan. 28. For obtainiue 
means of bensene or its homdlogs* or mixts. therecd tar adds, the dlstUlates are treated with alkali to convert 
with CiHCb, during or directly alter the distn. of free the tar adds to alkali pheuolates, the latter are sepcL 
NHi from the liquor but tiefore the dbtii. of fixed NHi. and the tar adds are liberated from tiiem by use of CC), 
Ara. is described. the liberated tar adds arc washed with water to remove 

Kemoving id^nols from a mmonia liquora. Herbert B. phenolates, carbonates and other water-sol. impurities 

Cobb (to Semct-Solvay Co.). U. S. 19943,653, Jan. 16. and the resulting wash water is ^pd. and used in a pn*I 

In a process in which the liquor is brought into contact ceding stage of the process. 

with a phenol-extg. medium such as a light oil, a body of ^ Tar acids. Stuart P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). U. S 

the latter is maintained in the extn. vessel (of a described 1,944,131, Jan. 16. See Can. 332,446 (C. A. 27, 4061). 
app.) and fresh extg. medium is introduced into the lower Aolomeimtod semicolm and produ^. s^> 

portion of the vessel and phenolated medium is withdrawn g4nSale de fours 4 coke systeme Lecoeq. Belg. 396,722 
from the upper portion, the liquor treated being introduced July 31, 1933. The hearth of the oven is heated to "'a 
into the vessel above the surface of the extg. medium so higher temp, than the vertical walls, so as to form, in 
that it is distributed over the surface and caused to pass the immediate neighborhood of the hearth, a cake of 
downwardly through the extg. medium. Cf. C. A. 27, ovtf burned semicoke, or even of coke, offering but 
5948. resistance to discharge from the oven. This is effected liv 

Saturator for making ammonium sulfate from coal gga. 3 providing a heating duct the full length of the hearth. 
Heinrich Koppers A.-<1. Ger. 590,028, Dec. 30, 1933 Oldce oven. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ger. 590,211 
(Cl. 124. 2) . Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 13) . 

Ammonium fhioqyanate from fuel-diatillatlon gases. Regenerative coke oven. Josef Schaefer. U. s 
Ges. fitr Kohlentechnik m. b. H. (Walter Klempt, in- 1,943,558, Jan. 16. 

venter). Ger. 590,310, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 124.11). Heating device for regenerative coke ovdis. Colling 

Addn. to 566,408 {C. A. 27, 1106). Complex Ni-CN Co. Ger. 688,607, Nov. 23, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 5.20). • 
compds. formed in the process of Ger. 565,408 are de- Coke-oven diarging a^aratua. Carl Still. U. s. 
compd. by periodic addn. of (NH4)iS to the vmshing 1,9^,034-5, Jan. 16. Structural and mech. features, 
liquor. The (NH4)sS may be formed in sUu by periodi- ^ Means for compressing coal in discontinuously operated 
cally reducing the temp, of the liquor. S may be added coke ovens. Gustav Hilger. Ger. 590,306, Dec. .'io 
instead of (NHOtS, and may be produced by withdrawing 1933 (Cl. 10a. 15). Addn. to 587,035 (C. AJ 28 , 

and aerating a portion of the liquor. Details are given. Coking coal. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ckr. 588, r)r)2, 

By-product recovery from hot c<fin-oven gases. Stuart Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 22.01). In coking coal which 

P. Miller (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,944,129, Jan. 16. develops a high pressure during the process^ the co«il is 

The gases from a plurality of oveus are collected in a gas preheated till the whole of it is at 300*’. l^is prcvi nts 

collector main while still hot and subjected in this main to excessive local pressures during the coking prdeess. 

regulated cooling to produce a tar with a m. p. between ^ Means for withdrawing volatile distUlatioh products 

32" and ‘46"; the gases leaving the collector main are from vertical coke-oven chambers. Carl Still G. m. I>. II. 

cooled to sep. a tarry oil from them, and this tarry oil is Ger. 590,157, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 19.02). 

distcl. App. is described. Apparatus for dry-cooling coke. Heinrich Koppers 

Tar acids from coal-tar diatUlates. Wm. C. Cooper (to A.-G. Ger. 590,049, Dec. 23, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 17.04), 


22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


W. F. FARAOHBR 

Chemical investigation of Italian petroleum. Aldo Petroleum coke suitable nw material for making 
Campa. C4im. <fia. agr. dial, 9, 438-41(1933). — Crude activated carbon. A. L. Nugey. Refiner Natural Gaso- 
petroleum from Monteebino, which contains no asphalt, line Mfr. 13, 49-53(1934). — ^A general survey of activaterl 
gives 34% gasoline. Salsomaggiore petroleum contains carbons is given. Petroleum coke is activated by a pre> 
27.5% light oils; that from Ozzono 36.8%; and that from liminasy carbonization in a revolving closed retort healed 
Velleja 54.4%. They contain methyl- and dimethyl- to 300"P. and contg* the activating chemicals, followed 
cyclopentane, cyclohexane and CiHt. Petroleum from by a secondary carbonization in the same retort at 
S. Giovaami-lncarico has d. 0.970, contains 1-2% S and ^ 800"F., cooling, washi^, acid treatment with 50% acid, 
traces of cumene; that from Pico has d. 0.840 and con- washing and drying with exhaust steam. Such a C con- 
tains HiS and mercaptans; that from Ripi has d. 0.935 tains only 1.0% a^ and presents a large absorbing sur- 
and contains 0.7% S and about 18% bitumen. face. It can be produced for about $0.03 per lb. including 

G. A. Bravo labor, reagents, fuel, fixed charges and mauitenance. 

Yields from crude petroleum. L. Codarcea. Ann, A one-toiy’lant would cost approx. $10,000. The yields 
mines Raumanie 16, 329-37(1033); Chimie 5f industrie are 40-60% of the input. The ash content of competiiivr 
30, 1319. — ^A discussion of lab. methods for detg. the com. carbons varies from 3.0 to 30.0% and the wt. in lb. pci 
value of crude petroleum through the yields of the products, g cu. ft. varies from 12 to 34. Petroleum activated C 

A. Papineau-Couture weighs 20 lb. per cu. ft. J. L- 

Hollpy^Mott continuous countercurrent wisheiy as ap- Destructive hydrogenation of petroleum hydroctfbons. 
piled to petroleum products. £. Thornton. J, Insl. W. J. Sweeney and Alexis Voorhies, Jr. Ind, hng. 
Felreleum Tech. 19, 967-70(1933).— In the Holley-Mott Chem. 26, 195-8(1934).— Based upon the thermodynanur 

washery, for use in oil-treating plants, a vertical shaft date of pure hydrocarbons, simple hydrogenation without 
with three blades in a horizontal plane at the bottom serves accompanying pyrolysis and destructive 

for mixing the oil and treating agent. Sepn. by settling with accompanying pyrolysis are discussed. The 

is preferred, and countercurrent filow is maintained merely of H pressure and reaction temp, in both typm of hy^^^' 

by gravity through the aeries of vessels all set on the same ^ genation are shown graphically. Destructive byoro- 
le^. This is due to the differences in ap. gr. between the genation and ordinary cracking of pctroleam oils are coin- 

treated oil, the sepd. treating agent and the mixts. of the pared in respect to gasoline yields. The H content 0 

two. Maintenance costs are extremely low. B. E. C. virgin, cracked and hydrogenated 

Batralciini coka. Bfetislav G. Stmek. Mill. Kohlen- is graphically presented as a ftmetion tee b. p- ft” 

farsekungsmst. Rrag 1933, 482-4.— Results of expts. on A. P. 1. gr. Highly refractory and H^fici<mt 2^ 
coke fr:om Grozny petrdenm, diowing that coke is a very have given yields of 115% by vol. of stewe gasount. 
valuable fad and not to be underrated as a competitor The prime requisite of a ca^yst for “y6fOwnaj»o» 

of other hida. Marion £. Headtegton that it shall be S-resistant. Catdirsta aia available n 
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for high-temp, and lor low-temp, hydrogenations. A 
new low-temp, catalyst developed by I. G. Parbenindustrie 
permits hydrogenation at 34^^^ and at a high rate, 
with resultant high volumetric yield of gasoline of high 
octane value. Such a catalyst must also possess splitting 
power as well as hydrogenating power. S, O and N in the 
oils arc removed as H|S, H*0 and NH|. J. L. E. 

Decomposition of latuimted petroleum hydrocarbons 
under oKidIzing conditions at low temperatures. A.W.Bur- 
wcll. Jnd.Eng. Ckem. 26, 204^7(1034).— A description of 
ihe liquid-phase oxidation, mostly by means of air, of 
hydrocarbons derived from various petroleum sources, 
uiidcT controlled conditions of temp, and pressure; the 
lonip. is always maintained considerably below the ther- 
mal decompn. temp.'^ the hydrocarbon. The oxidation 
reactions in the hydrocarbons at cracking temp., and those 
(txidation reactions taking place where ozone or other O- 
iiilclition compds. have been formed with unsatd. hydro- 
carljons and subsequent heating, are discussed briefly. 
The main reaction involves the entrance of the O at the 
-carbon atom of the chain. After other O atoms are 
introduced this jS-carbon atom loses H atoms to be<^e a 
ketone group and later on the whole mol. splits at the 
kftonic linka^ into two acids, formic acid for one and a 
high moA. weight acid for the other. Kstcr formation is 
Uss marked in oxidation of paraflSn wax than in most 
distillates. J. L. E. 

Pyrolysis of saturated hydrocarbons. F. E. Frey. 
Ind. Eng. Chei/h. 26, 198 203(1934).— A review of the 
literature on primary decompn. reactions is given. Paraf- 
fins decompose chiefly into simpler complementary olefins 
mid parafiins. High decompn. temps, favor the formation 
(if complementary olefins and Hi. Two mechanisms are 
proi^oscd to explain the reactions. Surface catalysis 
causes dehydrogenation paraffins to corresponding ole- 
fins or degradation to C, Hi un^ CH 4 . The cyclohexanes 
are converted to corresponding aromatic compds., while 
the other cycloparaffins form various rearrangement 
products. J. L. E. 

Kinetics and medianism of decomposition of hydro- 
carbons. A. I. Dintzes. C(mpt,rend,acad, sci.U,R.S.S, 
[N. S.], 1933 , 153-7. — ^The cracking expts. were carried 
out in a copper-lincd iron tube immersed in a metal bath, 
'rhe substance was first brought almost to cracking temp, 
and then passed through the copper-lined tube. Hexane 
was heated to 525-565" for 6^ sec., octane to 496- 
r)70" for 0-130 sec., and 2,5-diniethylhexaiv to 492-676" 
for 3-38 sec. The cracked products were analyzed (data 
are tabulated). The reactions are (a) C«H2ii.f 1 CH4 + 

Ca-iHih .1 and (b) CnHiin s ^ CiH* -f- Cn-sHi».4» and to 
some extent (c) Cf»HifH-t ^ CiHi + C,^-iHa *-4 and (d) 
?=* Hi + Hexane decomposes mainly ac- 

cording to (a) and (6), lightly according to (c) ami (d). 
Kor octane the reactioi^ are 80-90% according to (o). 
2,5-Diniethylhexane decomposes 7p~iK)% oemding to 
(a). In each reaction the olefin formed is subjected to a 
rapid further decompn. according to (e) 

+ C«Hi,». For hexane the reaction (e) proceeded 
*10 60%, for octane to 60-70% and for 2,5-dimethyl- 
lu xane to 50-70%. The consts. of the primary decompn. 
depend upon the temp, and were for hexane at 525-66" 
^i « 14.58 - (14100/r) * 0.06, for octane logio 
» 11.70 - (14100/r) *0.09 (495-670"), and for 2,6- 
<lii lelhylhexane logio JCi ■* 6.^3 — (7216/7^ * 0.06 
(490-575®). The activat|pti energies of the primary de- 
(‘oinpn. of both hexane aim octane are accordingly 64,500 
iAiid that of 2,5-dimethylhexane is 33,000 calories. The 
Ijest explanation of the above phenomenon is given by 
Rire (C. A. 25, 2967). A. A. B. 

Sulfonic acids formed In 6ie refining of mineral oils. 
K. Kussteig. Chime Industrie 30 , 1027-33(19^).--' 
The work of Holzmann and of von Pilot is reviewed. 
Tar freed from H*0 and HsSO# was dissolved in C«Hf to 
remove insol. matter. CtHi was evapd. from the filtrate, 
the soft, brown residue was taken up in benzine to re- 
move asphaltenes, and the filtrate was treated with milk 
of lime, which pptd. the Ca salts of the sulfonic adds. 
The Ca.sulfonates were inscl. in^HA and.benziiie. 


When they were dissolved in dfl. add and the soln. was 
treated with hensene. light yellow flakes of a sulfonic add 
were pptd. Addn. of CH^ to the filtrate from the pptd. 
black flakes of a sulfonic add of higher mol. wi. 

A. Papinttu-Couture 
Bituminous shales in Franco* V. Charrin. Ckimie 
industrie 30 , 967-83(1933). — A descriplson of the method 
of vrorking bituminous shale deimiis and of the principal 
French deposits, with a discussion of the advantages for 
France of using them to supply part of her requirments 
for automotive-engine fuel. A. Papineau-Couture 
Electric condenser process for demub^yiiig oil. R. J. 
Piersol. 111. State Geol. Survey, Rept, Investigaiians 
No. 29 , 7-38(1933). — app. developed consists 
of 2 concentric electrodes, the outer a metal pipe and the 
inner a Cu wire enclosed in a glass tube. This glass tube 
acts as an insulator to prevent the passage of the current 
through the oil; only the elec, field is set up. A com. 
unit operates off of a 6 v. storage battery and a Model 
T Ford spark coil. It has a capadty of 1 bbl. per hr« 
Tests show that the 3 worst emulsified oils in Illinois can 
be broken down to less than 0.6% of water by treat- 
ment in this app. at 80"F. In districts where dec. power 
is at hand the app. can be operated by this means. It is 
fireproof because of sepn. of dectrodes. A lengthy dis- 
cussion of other elec, methods is given. The efficiency 
of dec. treatment increases at higher temps, but ^"F. 
was found to be the optimum temp. The essential fea- 
tures of the dec. dehydration consists of coalescence of 
water globules due to their movement under the influence 
of an alternating field; hence viscosity has quite an in- 
fluence upon the sjmd and travel of these water mols. A 
very extensive bibliography is included. J, L. £• 
Prindples of control of light-oil recoveiy. W. Litter- 
Scheldt. Gliickauf 69, 1129-34(1933).— The law govern- 
ing absorption of light oil for any given temp, by vrash oil 
is P — Po (c/78) (u/C), where P •» partid pressure of 
light oil in the wash oil, Po that of light oil in the gas, c 
and C are the percentages of CiHa and wash oil in soln., 
and u is the mol. wt. of the wash oil. L. devdops charts 
showing practical wadier performance as depending on 
surface, amt. of wash oil, temp., and rdative pressures 
of CeHt in soln. and in gas. J. D. Davia 

Natural gasoline. G. R. Hopkins and £. M. Seeley. 
Statistical Appendix to Minerals Yearbook, 1932 - 33 , Bur. 
Mines 5fi^5(19^) . Alden H. Emery 

Removal of free eulfur from gasoline by lime ami 
hydrogen sulfide. Ralph H. Espach, O. C. Blade and 
H. P. Rue. Refiner Natural Gasoline Mfr, 13 , 05**9 
(1934). — ^The supernatant liquid removed from a slurry 
of lime and water through which HsS has been bubbled 
will remove free S from gasolines without forming emul- 
sions. llie quantity of S removed appears to be 
proportional to the percentage of HsS added. The sul- 
fides, disulfides and mercaptans are not affected by this 
soln. Slurries of lime and water alone are not effective; 
hence Ca(SH)i is the active agent. J. L. Essex 

Catalytic hydrogenation of acetylene to gasoline. A. 
D. Petrov and L. I. Antzus. Refiner Natural Gasoline 
Mfr. 13 , 79-80(1934). — Gasoline can be hydrogenated 
and polymerized easily when in an autoclave under pres- 
siue and in the presence of reduced Ni catalyst. The 
liquid polymer is a gasoline with an end point of 320"F. 
that contains about 40% of naphthenic hydrocarbons. 

J. L. Essex 

Application of Raman spectrography to the study of 
gssolme. A. Andant. Ckimie br tndustrie 30, 1011-19 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27 , 5952. — ^A detailed account of the 
Raman spectrographic examn. of 5 different gasolines, 
which gave the following indications: Sumatra gasoline, 
b. 111-19", contained CrHie, CsHi8» CpHi; Pensgylvaiua 
gasoline, b. 61-143", contained CiHu, CiHm, CiHu, 
cyclobexane, methylcyclohexane, traces of C«H«; Bornro 
gasoline, b. 96.5-227", contained CiHu, CJin, cyclo- 
hexane, cydoheptane, methylcyclohexane, methyl^do- 
heptaae; **Bbso’' gasoline, b. 46.5-188.6", contained C^lit 
CAi 4 , CeR$, CfHt, cyclohexane, cydoheptane. methyl- 
tqMoheiane, methyicydoheptane; Mesopotmasati gsso- 
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Ufie» b. 68.5-245^, contained only aatd. hydrocarbonaf 
among which CiHu and CioHa were idcnti&d. 

A. Papineau-Coutiire 

The fole of porosidoa In the detonation of gRuoUne 
onginea. Max Scmys, Compt. rend. 197, 1^2-^ 
(1233). — By preheating the air to 250” or hightf, a one- 
cylinder engine was caused to knock. With air heated 
to 310”» a bad, regular knock was produced whidi con- 
tinued with a number of explosions ^tcr the ignition was 
turned off. Since peroxides cannot exist above 300”, 
S. believes that these expts. prove that peroxides are not 
the sole cause of detonation but only a favorable con- 
dition for its appearance. S. believes tluit this result 
contradicts Dumanois* conclusions {C. A. 27, 5955). 
Ibid. 198, 49-50(1934). — A correction of the first para- 
graph of the above paper. Oden £. Sheppard 

Combustion in motors. P. Dumanois. Com^. rend. 
198, 50-1(1934). — A reply to Semiys* criticism (pre- 
ceding abstract). D. maintains that Semiys* results are 
not in contradiction to the peroxide theory of detonation 
but are explainable on the assumption that at the elevated 
temps, at which peroxides cannot be formed, the second 
type of ignition (not due to the spark plugs but ignition 
of the charge spontaneously) and detonation mentiemed 
by D. (C. A. 24, 5498, 5994) take place. O. £. S. 

Influence of craddi^ conditions on the composition 
and reactivity of cracked benzine. P. Sager. Petroleum 
Z. 29, No. 15, 1-8(1933).— The gasoline (yield 38%) ob- 
tained by cracking Russian mazout in the new type of 
Dubbs (**full-flashing’*) plant contained olefins 18.2, 
aromatic hydrocarbons 48.8, naphthenes 13.5 and paraf- 
fins 19.5%, while the corresponding figures for the gaso- 
line (yield 42%) produced in an older type of Dubbs plant 
‘were 7.2, 36.1, 16.0 and 40.7%, resp. The main differ- 
ences in .the method of operation responsible for this 
change in coinpn. were the rapid and complete removal of 
the liquid from the reaction chamlier, and the increased 
heat consumption per ton of crude oil. The effects of 
minor variations in the method of operation are briefly 
discussed. B. C. A. 

Catalvtic vapor-phase hydration of ethylene. Frederick 
J. Sanders and Burnett F. Dodge. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 
208-14(1934). — The vapor-phase hydration of ethylene 
has been studied at 300-380” and pressures of 70-135 
atms. over AltOi and WOi catalysts with an approx. 1:1 
ratio of steam to ethylene. Although yields of ethanol 
are small, it is produced in sigi^cant amts. At 135 atms. 
pressure considerable polymerization of the ethylene oc- 
curs, but at 75 atms. this is prevented. At 400” the con- 
versions of an equimol. mixt. of steam-ethylene are 8.0, 
17.0 and 27.5%, resp. for 200, 500 and 1(X)0 atms. For a 
10:1 steam-cthylene ratio, the conversions at 400” and 
500” atms. would be 29.0%, but the condensate would 
be quite dil. I^wer temps, should give better conversions. 
No very active catalyst has been developed at present for 
the vapor-phase hydration of ethylene. To obtain reasoii- 
ably rapid rates of reactions, temps, must be raised to a 
point where side reactions become excessive. J. L. £. 

Sludge conversion procesa inproves refinery acid re- 
covery. F. J. Bartholomew. Chem. cf Met. Eng. 40, 
fJ42 -5(1933) .—This process known as the Hecheubleikner 
process comprises feeding the refinery acid sludge (light 
or heavy) into the rear of a rotary kiln where hot gases 
from burning fuel oil contact it and cause a breaki^ down 
of the H 1 SO 4 into SOs, water and the volatilization and 
decompn. of the hydrocarlxm content of the sludge into 
lighter gases and coke. The coke is dravm from the front 
end of the kiln ready for use. It contains 48-50% volatile 
matter and has a thermal value of 11,000 B. t. u. per lb. 
The gaseous products of the decompn. pass into scrubbers 
and condensers where all except the SO 2 are removed. 
This dry gas is then converted to SOi in a catalytic con- 
verter and absorbed in 85-93% acid to make 98% add 
stock Of in 100^ acid to make 104% fuming add stock. 
The process gives a 3 ridd of 90% of the acid charged as 
dudge. It recovers the add without any fume nuisance 
and at a cost of $4.00 per ton based on 100% H 1 SO 4 . 
Plant requirements are also given. J. L. £. 


Deilp of soelttm. I. N. BeaU. fo. 

fmtr MJr. 13, 63-4, 690684).— Tlu 

n eces s ary dianges in odumns to take care of the increasd] 
pressure are discussed and the catena, for .reboiter heat - 
transfer surfaces column size, and condenser surface^ 
no^and spacing of plates are given. J. L. Essex 


The behavior of motor fuels toward sulfuric acid and 
the determination of the individual hydrocarbon groups 

2 H. Wendehorst and £. Knoche. Angew. Chem. 47, 43 7 
(1934) .—A method was devdoped which permits the detn. 
of olefins, aromatic hjrdrocarbonsy naphthenes and paraf^ 
fins in motor fuels by means of treating with epned. HsSO. 
in graduated containers. Mixts. gasoline, beiizitk 
cydohexane and amylene were pn^d. and their reactions 
with HfS 04 studied. Tables and a correction curve are 
presented which permit the evaluation of the analytical 
results with consideration of the regularly occurring 

3 complications which are designated as * 'solution media- 
tion.'* The following combinations are treated: (i; 
gasoline or benzene, which are analyzed according to tla 
directions given for case (3) ; (2) mixts. of gasolines and 
benzene. A mixt. of paraffinic gasoline and benzene is 
shaken with 100% Ht^4 for 1 hr. when all* the aromatic 
constituents are sulfonated and the correction dirve will 
^ve the aromatic hydrocarbons actually preseut. If it 

^ is desired to obtain a rapid result without correction, then 
10% by vol. of pure cydohexane is added to the mixt. 
and shaking for 15 min. with 100% HsS 04 gives a direct 
reading. (3) Mixts. of unknown compn/^ The final b. p. 
is detd. according to Riesenfeld and Bandtcl Then KMj 
cc. of the fuel is shaken with 300 cc. of 100% add fur 
min. If less than 10% naphthenes are pr^cul, pure 
cydohexane is added to obtain at least that lunt. in the 
mixt. The remaining vol. freed from the acid slu^c is 

5 redistd. to the same end point and the distillate is mea- 
sured. The difference with the initial vol. gives the sum 
(aromatic compds. + olefihs) . The naphthenes are detd . in 
the distillate by means of the aniline ix>int. If a residue is 
obtained in the redistn. which is larger than the previously 
detd. one, then considerable quantities of olefins are in 
the fuel, but even without tlie occurrence of the increased 
residue olefins may be present. For this purpose another 
sample is shaken in the graduate with twice its vol. of 

^ 85% I'lsS 04 . If a vol. decrease is observed, olefins are 
present, the amts, of which can be detd. either by vol. 
decrease or by the vol. of the polymers (redistn.). Ale. 
addns. do no( influence the results of the analysis vrhen 
100% acid is used. If dlefins arc presemt the ale. must 
first be removed by extn. with HaO. K. K. 

Vacuum distillation applied to lubricating oils. Jules 
TUman. Chimie & tndustrie 30, 618-24(1933).— A 

7 simple, sturdy app. for distg. lubricating oils under high 
vacuum is described. The table area required is only 
50 X 60 cm. Ground^lass jointy. and rubb^ connection 
coat^ with a celluloid varnish are. used. A pump ol 
large capacity compdhsates for the leakage that may or 
cur through the joints. An oil can be characterized by the 
trend of its distn. curve and by the mean slope of tin* 
curve between 2 arbitrarily selected points; e. £., start 
of distn. and 80% point. Estimation of the vacuum i.s 

9 made very simple by the use of a Crookes tube. A 
Plficker tube reinforces the luminous effects. A. P.-C. 

Regeneration of need motor-lubricating oils. T. C. 
Thomsen, £. Windfeld-Hansen and B. lA^. Ingenioren 
42, No. 32, 29-81 (Aug. 13, 1933); Chimie & industrie 
30, 1326. — ^A discussion trf l^e^conditions under which it 
is economically feasible to reclaim tt^ed crankcase oil. 

A. Papineau-Coutore 

o A procedure for measuring bleeding of 9vp greats. 

^ Win-dow H. Herechd. Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials 
33, Pt. 1, 343-7(1933).— A general description of the app. 
and the test method is given. Karl Kammermeyer 
Contribtttion to tiie study of friction in tbe greasy and 
eemlflold bhaee. £. Bodwt. Rev. unieerselte tntnes 
285-97, 820-9(1933).— Three kinds of friction arc dis- 
tlnguiihed: dry, without any lubricant, greai^, 
extremdy thin film of lubricant— the aunscea feel 
oily; end fluid or hydrodynamic where a inifficiently thick 
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Uyar of luMcaat Kpmtes tbe 8^^ The aiitlior in- 
serts A semifluid phase between the greasy and fluid phase . 
The greasy and the semifluid phases were investigated at 
vdodties omaning in mctke; t. s., 6-15 m./sec. and at 
pressures of 2-24 kg./«q. cm. The greasy friction is 
defined by the value Vly/p < 0.066, where F is the 
velocity and ^ the pressure. Between 2 and 24 kg./sq. cm. 
the friction ooeff. is.independent of the pressure; increas- 
ing the temp, up to 100** reduces the friction slightly. 
The semifluid frictipn is defined by Vl’yjp < 0.066. It 
is more practical te let bearings of macUnery operate in 
the range of the semifluid phase than in the greasy phase 
in spite of the greater friction coefficient because of the 
greater reUability oLiOperation and lessened wear. The 
influence of phys. and chem. factors of the lubricant is 
not considerdl in this investigation. Sixteen references. 

M. Hartenheim 

Some factors involved in the mechanicsl testing of 
bituminous mixturoa. W. G. Adam and D. G. Murdoch. 
Gas J* 205, 99-102(1034).— ’A discussion of the technic 
for prepg. l^t specimens from mixts. of mineral aggre- 
gates and a^iituminous binder and of the tensile, compres- 
sion ahd sand-blast attrition tests that shows tlie con- 
ditions necessary for consistent practical results. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Proposed method for accelerated weatiiering tests on 
bitummotts materlsls. O. G. Strieter, el al. Free. Am. 
Soc. TesHng ^aUridls 33, Pt. I. 381-6(1933).— The 
method is intended for detg. the durability of bituminous 
substances or materials contg. bitumen by producing 
rapid deterioration of the materials in the lab. under con- 
ditions similar to those obtained upon outdoor exposure. 
The app. required consists of the actual weathering equip- 
ment, a trimmer to prep, the bituminous coatings and an 
instrument to det. the extent of the * 'weathering** by 
a cond. test. The app., method of prepg. test panels, 
test procedure and cond. test are described in detail. 

Katl Kammermeyer 

Carbonixatkm of "slaah.** F. Vidron. 2me Congjr. 
intern, carhone carburant (Milan, Oct., 1932), 180-7; 
Chimie ^ indusHre 30, 1064. — A discussion of the ad- 
visability, possibility and advantages of producing 
charcoal from the "sla^** of logging operations. 

A. I^pincau-Couture 

Ailanfhua wood diatcool. F. Palazzo. 2me Cangr. 
intern, carhone carburanl (Milan, Oct., 1932), 188r<93; 
Chimie & industrie 30, 1064;— Ailanthus wood yields a 
charcoal that is suitable for various industrial and house- 
hold uses. Charcoal produced in an old-style vertical 
retort had the following characteristics: yield approx. 
20 %, H 2 O 3.3-4.4%, ash 2.9-3.2%, volatile matter (in- 
ciiiding HsO) 8.0, calorific value (Mahler bomb) 7658- 
TW cal. Its only di^wback is its low d. A. P.-C. 

Bitumens and related materials in the paint industry 
(Hudert) 26. Motor fud from oil diales (Fisher, Morrell) 
21. Petroleum and products are ideal insecticides 
(h'rancis) 15. Selection of non-caicinogenic from w- 
ciuogenic oils (Twort, Lyth) IIG. Alloy for oil -cracking 
tubes (U. S. pat. 1,943,782) 9. Filter for oil (U. S, pat, 
1 ,944,550) 1 . Denaturant for fats (Can. pat. 338,557) 27. 

Anceau: Manuel du graissage. Paris: J. B. Bailli4re 
&rils. 336 pp. F.22^ 

Bonrdiol, Mazeel: Contribution 4 l'4tude de la vis- 
cosity et de la congelation des huiles. Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars & Blondel la Rougery. 128 pp. F. 26. 

Champiaur, N.: Th4orie du graissage (Machines, 
Huiles. Bssfds) . Paris: Ddagrave. 196 pp. F. 30. 

Falz, Erich: Prindpes ffondamentaux de la technique 
flu graissage. Paris: Cb. B4ranger. 478 pp. F. 120. 

Breakiiig petrdaum emulsions. Mdvin De Grootc (to 
TretoliteCo.). U, S. 1,943,816, Jan. 16. An emulsion 
d the water-in-oil type is subjected to the action of a 
dcmulsifying agent contg. the Na salt of a sulfonic acid 
flerived nom tetradecyl ale. Cf . C* A. 28, 1516^Mi’* 


BroaldBg msdatdssM hma psiwtomn emnldena. John 
C.Walkm (to Empire Ou« Refining Co.). U. 8. 1,944,- 
021, Jan. 16. A demulsifying age^ is used contg. an 
alk. salt sudi as the NH 4 Mdt of an alkylated polycyclic 
sulfonic add. 

Oil- and water-aepafatingamsatna suitable for separat- 
ing water from petrolonm olio hf boating and tpavitw. 
Wilburn D. Chmpion. U. 8. 1,943,3^-8, Jan. 16. 
Structural and operative details. 

Petroleum disffilatee. John W. Qrdup. Pr. 766,088, 
Dec. 4, 1933. Gasoline or other distillates are stabilized 
against the action of light and pptn. of antiknock oompds. 
such as PbEt 4 , by the addn. of a small amt. of dinaph- 
thylene oxide or dioxide or perylene. Cf . C. A . 27, 3810. 

Extraction of petroleum distillatee. David P. Edwards 
and John V. Starr (to The Standard Oil Development Co.) . 
Can. 338,658, Jan. 9, 1934. ^Ivents for the extn. 
petroleum oils are made more fluid by dUn. with a cydic 
ale.; e. g., PhOH is dild. with cydohexanol. 

Liquefied petroleum gas. Frederick E. Frey (to Phillis 
Petroleum Co.). U. S. 1,944,175, Jan. 23. A volatile 
odorizing agent such as dimethylsulfide is added in an 
amt. sufficient to odorize the leanest flammable mixt. 
of the gas with air, and a substance such as kerosene is 
added to avoid the deliv^ of an excessive conen. of the 
odorizer from a substantially empty cylinder horn Which 
the gas is ddivered. 

Etibyl chloride manufacture from petroleum xeflneiy 
gas. Eric B. Hjerpe and Wm. A. Gruse (to Gull Red- 
ing Co.). U. S. 1,944,839, Jan. 23. After fractionating 
C 1 H 4 and lower-boiling constituents from CaHi and hi|^er- 
boiling constituents, the lower-boiling fraction, in the 
presence of a catalyst such as anhyd. AlClii is contacted 
with HCl in combining proportion to convert the CA 
to EtCl; the product is scrubbed with a rdativdy non- 
volatile petrotom absorbent oil and the EtCl is recovered 
from the oil by distn. 

Hydrocarbons. International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co. Ltd. Brit. 400,580, Oct. 12, 1933. See Fr. 733,991 
(C. A. 27, 1167-8). 

Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 400,- 
844, Nov. 2, 1933. The heat treatment of carbonaceous 
materials, contg. or giving rise to asphalt, with hydro- 
genating gases, preferably under pressure, to obtain 
hydrocarbons is performed in the presence of a catalyst 
suspended in an oil which is practically free from asphitit, 
e. g., contains less than 6% thereof, and docs not cause 
flocculation of the asphalt in the material treated. Thus 
brown coal small coke is activated with steam at 900^, 
neutralized with HsSOi and impregnated with an am- 
moniacal aoln. of H1M0O4 so that the coke contains 2% 
HsMo 04 . This catal 3 r 8 t is ground to colloidal dimensions 
and mixed with heavy oil from arohalt to form a suspension 
contg. 30% of catalyst which is added to an asphaltic 
German petroleum boiling above 325^. The mixt. is 
heated with H to 476** under 200 atm., 1650 cu. m. of H 
being used per metric ton of oil; and the products are led 
into a sepg. vessel from the bottom of which 6% of the 
high-beffiing products, contg. catalyst, are witiidrawn 
while the remainder is fractionated in a column to give 
a product 65% of which boils below and 45% above 325*, 
the latter being free from asphalt and used to mix with the 
catalyst. 

Hydrocarbons. Universal Oil Products Co. Fr. 766,- 
819, Nov. 30, 1933. Cracked and other hydrocarbons are 
decolorized and their gum and S content are reduced by 
submitting them to the action of HCl in the presence of a 
metal, alloy or metal compd. (Zn, Zn-Cu, tnraas or a Cu 
and Zn ore) at a pressure sufficient to prevent any ap- 
preciaUe vaporization. 

Identifieatloa of hydrocarbons. HermanusF. J.Lorang. 
Fr. 766,880, Nov. 30, 1933. Gasoline, kerosene, lubricat- 
ing oils, etc., are identified by the addn. of a small amt. 
of one or more substances which are sol. in Jhe hydro- 
carbons and are resistant to the action of light, oxidation 
and moisture, s. g Me ester of anthranilic add, acridine, 
PhNHi, PhNMci, furfurd, a- and fl-naphthd, quinbUne, 
FbNQi, hiaoetyl, dyed nitrate, amyl nitrate or CJI 
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laOidBilvdnMtfbau. JmtioF.Wak. nr.7M4Ue, 
Dec. 6» 1^. Hydrocarbon oils* partictdarly petndewn, 
are refined by passing the vapors thereof thimi^ a large 
no. of different zones contg. a continnoua current of an 
anhyd. alkali compd., the temp, being 250-600* and 
condensing the purified vapors. The vapors may be pre- 
liminarily treated with an alkali metal or a mixt. of metal 
and oompd. may be used. 

Helining liquid hydrocarbons. Gerald C. Connolly and 
Albert F. Wurzbacher (to Chester P. Ho^ey, as re- 
ceiver for Silica Gel Coip.). U. S. 1,043,683, Jan. 16. 
Hydrocarbon material such as a cracked dblillate is 
treated at a slightly elevated temp, with a reagent such 
as HsS 04 which forms a sludge, the heavy sludge is aepd., 
and steam is introduced into direct contact with the treated 
hydrocarbon material at a temp, at which the steam 
condenses, and condensed steam and remaining sludge are 
settled out. Silica gel may lie used In removing gums. 

Ramoving marcaptana from hydrocarlmna. Ludwig 
Kosenstein. U. S. 1,943,744, Jan. 16. Hydrocarbon 
material sudi as a petroleum product is treated with an 
alk. soln. such as NaiCOs and NaHCOs capable of re- 
movi^ substantially all the H|S but of a strength in- 
sufilcient to remove a substantial portion of the mer- 
captans present, and is subsequently treated with a 
stronger alk. soln. in the absence of extraneous S to re- 
move the mercaptans. Regeneration of the mercaptan- 
removing soln. is effected by oxidation (suitably with air) 
in the presence of an oxidation catalyst such as sulfides of 
Nior Co. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Frank H. Edson (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). Can. 338,669, Jan. 9, 
1934. Oil is cracked at greater than atm. pressure and a 
portion of the cracked oil vaporized under reduced pres- 
sure gmter than atm. pressure. The vapors are washed 
with liquid substantially non-volatile at the temp, and 
reduced pressure to remove tarry material and the waste 
liquid contg. tairv material is separately withdrawn. 
The waste liqpid is vaporized and the vapors are con- 
densed, whereby the waste liquid is freed from tarry ma- 
terial. The liquid is reused to wash addnl. vapor. The 
washed vapor is brought into direct contact with charg- 
ing oil to prdieat the chaiging oil, which is introduced in- 
to the cracking zone, and the washed vapor is condensed. 

CneUng heavy h^^ocarbon oils. Gwrg Zotos. Ger. 
688,666, ffov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 236. 1.04). Addn. to 662,- 
928 ( C. A . 26, 6748) . The oils are blown on to the sur- 
face of fiued metal or salt with a velocity which causes 
deep penetration, the consequent heat and pressure 
cracking the oils. App. is indicated. 

Crachkig and hydrogenating oils. Arthur G. L. Try 
and MuAiy Stuart. Brit. 400,234, Oct. 23, 1933. 
The process of Brit. 303,360 (C. A. 27, 1600) is appHcd 
to distillates from mixts. of oils and solid carbonaceous 
materials, s. g., coal, lignite, shale. The voltage of the 
aUlent disduurge may be 8000-100,(XK) and the frequency 
100-35,000. In Brit. 400,604, Oct. 23, 1933, divided on 
400,234 and addn. to 363,360, the process is modified by 
passing only a part of the distillate through the discharge. 
The vapors may be first condensed, revaporized, mixed 
with CH 4 , H, etc., or the gases produced in the process, 
and then passed through the discharge. 

Craddng and coking hydrocarbon oils. Albert G. 
Peterldn, Jr. (to Atlantic Refining Co.). U. S. 1,943,- 
696, Jan. 16. Hydrocarbou material such as a heavy oil 
is hrated to produce a coke residue in a coking chamber; 
evolved vapm are fractionated to form a vapor fraction 
and a reflux condensate; the vapor fraction is condensed 
to form a final light distillate; the reflux condensate is 
passed through a heated crackin|; coil; resulting cracked 
products, at cracking temp., are mtroduced into the cok- 
ing diamber; a stream of charging stock comprising a 
petibleuzq residuum is separatdy heated to between 2W^ 
and a temp, at which substantial amts, of carbon would 
be deposim from the residuum as the heating proceeds, 
by indirect iMt exchange with uncooied vapors leaving 
the coking duunber; the heated stream is directed into 


the cok i ng diamber; and an uaheated gas^ duttgiiig 
stock is introduced into the heated atream ai pctideuni 
residuum entering the coking chamber. App. la de- 
scribed. 

Apparatus for crackfaig hydrocarben cila. StendardOiI 
Development Co. Ger. 690,166, Dec. 28, 1933 (Cl. 235. 
1.04). 

Deaulfutizing hydrocarbon oils. Homer T. Darlington 
(to CMl Carp, of America). U. S. 1,944,170, Jan. 23, 
A mass of liquid hydrocarbon oil is subjected to cracking 
conditions within a described app. the mdla of which 
(which may be formed of ferrous metal) are subject to th« 
corrosive effects of S, and finely divided particles of metal> 
lie Pe in colloidal form produced tn stiu from Pe endde by 
reduction arc incorporated in the oil for reaction with the 
S present. 

Hydrogenatiiig heavy aulfur-contalniiig hydrocarbon 
oils. Harold W. Fi^cr (to Standard-1. G. Co.). U. S. 
1,944,639, Jan. 23. In hydrogenating heavy S-contg 
hydrocarbon oils under high pressure and at devated 
temps., HfS and other volatile sulfurous compds. are sqpd. 
from the hydrogenated products by withdrawing a mixt. 
of hydrogenating gases and normally liquid hydrogenated 
oils from a hydrogenation zone, cooling the mixt. undei 
high pressure, foUowed by sepg. the uncondensed gases 
and liquid products at such pressure, reheating the liquid 
products and reducing the pressure on them to vaporue 
volatile sulfurous compds. dissolved iu the liquid without 
substantial vaporuation of the liquid and fepgj the vaiKji 
from the heated liquid. App. is described. I 

Destructive hydrogenation of heavy Iwdrocibbon oils. 
Robert T. Haslmn (to Standard-I. G. Co ). \U. S. 1,* 
944,2.36, Jan. 23. A body of an oil is mainldiued in j 
reaction zone (of a described app.), at a temp, al^ve 376 * 
and under over 60 atm. pressure, and a gas rich in H is 
forced into the body of oil at a rate so rapid that the vaputs 
of lighter hydrocarbons formed are swept out of the liquid 
as fast as formed; the vapors are immediately removed 
from the reaction zone and the remaining liquid is sub- 
jected to further hydrogenation. Lubricants and motor 
fuel may be obtained in the process. 

Apparatus (with a twin still containing molten metal 
such as lead) for continuous distiUstion of heavy hydro- 
carbons and removal of asphaltic residue. Emile A 
Barbet. U. S. 1,944,067, Jan. 16. Structural and opera- 
tive details. 

Green bloonf agents foiwoils. Herschel G Smith (to 
Gulf Refining Co.). U. S. 1,044,861, Jan. 23; Can 
338,701, Jan. 16, 1934. A green bloom agent cuniprists 
a darified hydrocarbon oil contg. the oil-dispersiblc, gtetn 
bloom principle extd. from the decompn. products of an 
AlC^ s^idge formed by beating AlCli with petroleum oil 
(the agent being of brownish green color and imparting 
a brilliant green bloom to oils when added to them in small 
proportions) . • 

Apparatus for distillation of pulverized bitominous 
sdiistB. Rene Petit (to Soci4t4 dcs schistes et p£troles 
dePranche-Comtd). U.S. 1,944,647, Jan.23. Numerous 
structural, mech. and oj^rativc details are described 
suitaUe for use in connection with employment of super- 
heated steam in the distn. 

Furnace and tube bank, etc., for use in oil conversion 
Audley E. Harnsberger and Clyde L. Smith (to Pure Oil 
Co.). U. S. 1,944,318, Jan. 23. Numerous structural 
and operative details are described. 

Device for preventing deposition of carbon in con- 
duita Buch aa those of oil-converaion i^paratua. Bdwiii 
W. Beardsley (to Petroleum Conversion Corp.). U. o. 
1,944,162, Jon. 23. Agitating devices such as scraix^ 
are mounted on a chain or the like so that they can br 
moved first in one direction and then in the other in the 
conduit. Various structural and mech. details are de- 
scribed. ^ ^ 

Revivifyiiig mineral abaorbenta sndi aa fcdler'a eira 
used in treating oila. George R. Lowers. U. S. 1,943,- 
976, Jan. 16. Various detaus are ifrKribed of treatm^t 
in a furnace with siqierposed hearths, to effect partial 
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equally acid-resistant material present. The detn* of 1 itidi as HiSOo and an oxidUnf agent for the cdlulosic 
lignin by the 72% method should be critieally material, suidi as chromic add. Cf. C. d. 27, 5974. 

examd. B. C. A. Calhilooe aatora. Britkh Cdanese Ltd. Brit. ^,249. 

Pectin as a source of lignin and humus. O. Aschan. Oct. 28, 1933. The Ac content of simple org. esters of 

Finnish Paper Timber J. 1932, 366-7.— If humus is dried cellulose which have undergone partial hydrolsrsis is 

at higher than 1 lO*" volatile constituents are lost. When increased by further esterification. The esterifying agent 

it is dried at lower temp, the compn. agrees with that of may be the corresponding acid anhydride or acyl chloride 

Khrlich's galacturonic acid obtained by the hydrolysis of or, in the case of cellulose formate, HCOOH. EsterifyinK 

pectin. B. C. A. ^ catalysts may be used. Among examples (1) cellulose 

Natural substances of high molecular wel^t. K. acetate, after ripening, washing, stabiliring and drying, is 

Funke. Protoplasma 18, 290-309(1933) . — ^A discussion of treated with a mixt. Si AcsO, ZnCli, HCl and CcHt to give 

the structure of cellulose fibers. B. C. A. a product sol. in CHiCli and in hot CHCli but insol. in 

Controlling atmospheric conditions in rayon production. MetCO and (2) hydrolirzed cdlulose acetate is treau d 

James A. lx:c. Chem, &r Mel. Eng. 41, 60*3(1934). with AciO, Ha’04 and CsHi to produce a product sol. in 

E. H. MesCO and in CHtClt but difficultly sol. in hot CHCla. 

Hygroscopic sizes in paper making. Hermann Nitz. The products may be used in producing rayon, bristles, 

Chem.-Zlg. 57, 957-8(1933).— Wrinkling of sized paper straw, lacquers, films, coating compns., plastic compns. 

when it becomes very dry is due to a greater shrinkage 3 and molding powders. 


in the size tlian in the paper. To prevent wrinkling Celluloae esters. Eastman Kodak Co. Ger. 590,235, 
ihe hygroscopicity of the size must be increased by adding jaa. 4, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 6). Addn. to 571,388 (C. A. 27, 
enough glycerol to equalize the shrinkage coeffs. or hy- 3073). See Brit. 304,278 (C. A. 23, 4818). 
groscopic sizes must be used. F. L. Broam Raducing Haut viacosliy of cellnloao 6th4rs. David 

Paper processing for package purposes. T. Linsey Traill and Alfred S. Leveriey (to Imperial Chemical 
Crosslcy. (HI and Soap 11, 25-9(1934). E. S. Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,943,461, Jan. 16. A cellulose 

- ether such as cellulose ethyl ether is treated with dil. HCl, 

Life of impregnated paper (Whitehead) 13. Alloys . H1SO4, H1PO4, HOAc or formic or oxalic acid at a pressure 


Ifor spinning nozzles, thread guides, etc., for rayon] (Fr. ©f 10-761b.pcr8q. in. and a temp, of 115-160® for not over 
pat. 755,701) 9. Film-making app. (Brit. pat. 400,823) about an hr. * j 

9. Cellulose derivativea. Soc. pour Find, chiip. 4 BAU . 

TL 8 XT * -A Fr. 755,870, Dec. 1, 1033. Cellulose derivs. Jpf hetero^ 
Lieferliedingungeii und Prufverfahren fur Kunstseide. compds. contg. N. e. f as described in A. 687,;{in 

rd t‘d., revised. Berlin: Beulh-Verlag. 23 pp. M. 25, 812), are found to be stable not only towaid 

1.60. jjll[ alkalies but also in operations necessitating a tnon- 

Cell«l«« from ted Hr. Johauues Nietoen, . Norw. ^ 

a,189, Otfi. 10, 1933. The raw material after dmntegra- * dye* of the anthraiiuuume series, boiUng wrtii Na,t. , 
iuti ami sortine is treated with solns. of 3 different re- .. „o, .... 


Lieferl)edingungeii nnd Prtifverfahrcn fur Kunstseide. 
3rd ed., revised. Berlin: Beulh-Verlag. 23 pp. M. 
0.60. 


lion and sorting is treated wUh stuns, of 6 mnerent re- 
agents in succession, the first consisting of a reducing salt, 
the sec. of alkali oi oilier base, and the third of an oxidizing 
salt, with washings between each 2 treatments. The 
treatments are carried out with relatively dil. solns. and at 
normal temp. , ^ 

Hydrolyzing cellulose. Henry Dreyfus. Bnt. 400,- 
16K, a'l. 9, 1933. Sec Fr, 750,405 (C, A. 28. 803»). 

Alkali cellulose. Franz Steimmig. Brit. 400,489, 
Oct. 26, 1933. See Fr. 751,017 (C. A. 28, 803«). 

Cellulose tubes for fountain-peu banels, etc. Celluloid 
Corp. Brit . 400,442, Oct. 26, 1933. A tube of cellulose 
acetate or other cellulose deriv. material is formed by 
winding helically a strip of the material about a mandrel 
within a tank contg. boiling HiO, immersing the wound 


Cellulose derivatiyes. Otto Sindl. Fr. 755,981, Dec. 
2, 1933. Cellulose esters are stabilized by r^oving Ihmi 
from the reaction mixt. and treating them in the swolliii 
state with liquids such as EtOH, AcOEt or AcOAm which 
will dimlve the inorg. acids but not the esters. If 
necessary a raised temp, and pres.sure are used. Fr. 

6 756,082. Cellulose is moistened before esterification or 
etherification with an org. liquid which i^neirates it 
entirely and is capable of swelling it, e. g., acids, ethers or 
ales. The liquid is removed by pressing to a pt. such that 
the air has Im access tcT the fibers. The cellulrx^ is 
allowed to remain in this state until it manifests tlie de- 
sired reaction capacity for esterification or etherification. 

Celluloae derivative compoeitiiAS suitable for coating 
comuositions. fllma, etc. Emmette F. Izard (to E. 1. du 




solvent thereto, and finally giving the ^il a slight pos. 
twist, removing from the bath and allowing to dry. 

CeUulosic materials. Soc. Alfa-Laval. Fr. 766,188, 
Dec. 6, 1933. Collodions contg. about 20% of cellulosic 
coTiipds. are purified by heating them rapidly to a temp, at 
which their fluidity is near that of water, centrifuging in an s 
autoclave cenlrifuge separator which retains the heavy 
particles in suspension and cooling them rapidly so that 
the lime they are at the high temp, is as riiort as possiUe. 
An app. is described. Fr . 756,180. Viscoses are clarified 
by the method of Fr. 750,188. 

Regenerated cellulose products. Waldemar Schwalbe 
and Otto Schnecko (to Kalle & Co. A.-G.). ^ U. S. 1,943,- 


ethanol or the like is used as a plasticizer with cellulose 
derivs. such as cellulosd nitrate. Numerous examples are 

^Celiuloaic dieeta. La Cellophane. Fr. 766,963, 

2, 1933. Thin riieets of regenerated cellulose such a^. 
Cellophane have deposited on their surfa^ a cellulosu- 
soln. such as viscose which is spread according to a design 
in the form of continuous or discontinuous Hum and coagu- 
lated. The ripples are retained after the action of an a(j. 
bath or a dyeing bath. . . « , 

Fireproofing plates of ceUuloMcmatorial. EnwpU^ 
Import-G. m. b. H. Gcrr5M,fW, Nov. ' 

395. 26). The plates are rendered porous by 
to heat and reduced pressure. 'Higr arc impregmted ^ 
the GreproSUng soln. in this condition and, if desirco, 


346. Jan. ir A v&ose soln. contg. titenic acid is used Ae firqpr^j^^^ ^ — 

for producing opaque or turbid sheets, films, tu^, caps, ’ 28, 1033 

bonds, etc,, by .molding, without appreciably decreasing IwS. ' 


Henri L. Barttelemy (to Ruth- 

^of a comple* catalyst comprWag a ttfongin^ and at fcast part of the loltHiiiig ageiits a» ■«» 


Brit. 400,589, 
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rmoved.irixmgitudiiial2stretd^ may also be used 
App. is described. 

PfOGdia iad appantua for mMng aitw of aolatiii 
ceUulooa darhrativoi» etc. Folien-u. Flitterfabrik A.-G* 
Brit. 400,178, Oct. 16, 1033. Divided on 396,8W ( c! X 
28, 638^). 

DoGoloMsg ^. fibers, etc., of ceUulooe esters or 
ethers. Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals 
Hoessler (Karl Werner, inventor) Gcr. 588,530, Nov. 
20, 1033 (Q. 306. 13). Films, fibers, etc^Ju^ wSted 
with a liquid exertiqg no solvent aetbn and treated with 
a. Thus, nitro- or acetylcellulose films are decolorized 
by wetting with EtOH of 10 -00 vol. % and treated with Cl. 

Acylalioii of carbohydrates. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 
756,150, Dec. 6, 103^ Cellulose and other carbohydrates 
and their derivs. are acylated by aromatic anhydrides, 
c. g., BziO. Acyl groups of lower fatly acids arc also 
introduced, the aromatic radical being present in amt. 
preferably below 10% of the wt. of the cellulose deriv. 

Artificial materials. Kenneth S. Lpw. Fr. 755,835, 
Nov. 30, 1933. Multicolored sheets, bands or ^ms arc 
obtained by dividing aq. solns. of cellulose, capable of being 
regenerateo or coagulated, into a no. of parts which are 
dyed ck colored separately, then reunited and regenerated 
or coagulated before the parts have had time to mbc or 
diffuse completely. 

Vulcanized fiber. The Koppers Co. Ger. 590,320, 
Jan. 2, 1034 (Cl. 396. 15). CcUulosic material is treated 
at atm. temp* with a coiicd. soln. of Ca(CNS)« conta. 
CI?,0. 

Viscose. Steckbom Kunsteide A.-G. Ger. 588,098, 
Nov. 23, 1933 (C\. 206. 3.02). Mat fibers, etc., are 
obtained by spinning viscose solns. contg. finely divided 
chemically inactive ethers b. 200<’300*', and having about 
the same sp. gr. as viscose, e. g., benzyl ether. 

Rayon. Kurt Doogs. C^r. 590,352, Dec. 30, 1933 
(Cl. 29a. 6.00). The st)innitlg speed is raised during the 
spinning operation, e. g., from 50 to 70 m. per min., and 
ihc speed of the pot, reel or other collecting device is 
correspondingly raised so that the titer of the filament 
remains const, or does not vary by more than 10%. 'Hie 
rayon produced toward the end of the spinning operation 
then has the same dyeing properties as that produced at 
the beginning. Rayon of uniform dyeing properties may 
also be obtained by increasing the tension applied to the 
previously formed filaments during processes such as 
twisting or winding. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfits. Fr. 756,149, Dec. 5, 
1933. Threads, films, plastic masses, etc., are made 
from mixed esters or ether esters of cellulose which contain 
an aromatic acid radical, e. g., Bz. The proportion of this 
McJical is preferably below 10% of the wt. of the cellulose 
tieriv., which also contains a radical of a lower fg^ty acid, 
f g-. Ac. 

Rayon, etc. Heuiy Dreyfus. Fr. 755,621, Nov. 28, 
1933. The resistance to traction of filaments, threads, 
libbons* and thin sheets made of org. derivs. of cellulose is 
increased by softening and drawing during their travel 
bom one pt. to another, the traction force creating the 
drawing being entirely or practically entirely limited to the 
softened portion of the materi^. Fr. 755,622. The 
materials are treated with shrinking agents in the absence 
of a tension sufficient to draw them and afterward sub- 
mitted to a drawing. The shrinking agent may be, e. g., 
<-HaCls, C,H 4 at, CHCli, CfHiCb or AcOKt. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dresrfus. Fr. 755,811, Nov. 30, 
1933. Threads, films, elc., made from cellulose acetate, 
etc., are softened for drawing purposes by means of di- 
csters and ether esters which may bt considered as derivs. 
of alkylidene glycols (i. s., glycols in which the 2 OH groups 
arc joined to tbe same C atom) by the substitution of 2 
csirr groups or of an ester group and an ether group for 2 
Oil groups. Examples are diaceiates of methylene, 
ethylidene and propylidene glycol. 

Rayon, ribbow, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 397,881, 
Aug. 29, 1933. n&e stretching of artificial filaments, 
vms, etc., made from or contg. cellulose acetate or other 
film-forming aubstatioes that are relativdy resistant to 


'I penetration by HiO, is facilitated by stretching materials 
from which an addnl. substance has been removed before 
or during the application of the stretch-assisting agent. 
The addnl. substance is 1 of different nature from the base 
of the materials and from the solvent or other substance 
which is removed from the spinning soln., or Hke compn., 
to form the materials, examples being glyceibl, cyclo- 
hexanol, cyclohexanvl acetate, cyclohexanone, incthyl- 

2 csrclohcxanol, mc^thylcyclohcxanyl acetate, cyclobutanone, 
acetylocetone, ethers of olefin and polyolefin glycols, 
benzyl ale., benzyl acetate, ethyl hydroxybutyrate, di- 
acetin, triacctin, tribenzoylglycerol, triphenyl and tritolyl 
phosphates, diethyl and dibutyl phthalates, diethyl and di- 
butyl tartrates, ^-tohienesulfonamide and sulfonanilide, oils, 
fats and waxes. They may be dissolved out wholly or in 
part by suitable liquids which may or may not have a sol- 
vent action on the substance of the materials. In cx- 

3 amples (1) an aq. MetCO soln. of cellulose acetate, contg. 
10% triphenyl phosphate, is spun and the filament 
stretched by the process of Brit. 277,089 (C, A. 22 , 2465) , 
323,790 (C. A. 24, .3.369) or 370.430 (C. A, 27, 3088), the 
triphenyl phosphate being first removed by a CeHi bath, 
and (2) an aq. MetCO soln. of ceUtilrxte acetate, contg. 8- 
12% diethylcne glycol inonobutyl ether, is dry-spun, the 
filaments passed through an aq. 40% MetCO bath to 

. remove the ether and soften them and then stretched 200- 
400%. 

Artificial straw, ribbons, etc. British Celanese Ltd. 
Brit. 400,6.31, Orl. 27, 1933. Artificial straw, etc., 
produced by coalescing a no. of yarns or filaments, a. g., as 
described in Brit. .328,.312 (C. A. 24, 6497), 364,233 
(C. A. 26, 44821, .368,7.38 (C, A. 27, 2300) and 371,428 
(C. A. 27, .3077), is subjected to severe bending so that it 
splits lengthwise to form a no. of finer straws assoed. 

5 together. 

Desulfurizing rayon, fluff, hair, films, transparent paper, 
etc., obtained from cellulose xanthate aolutiona. Sole 
artificielle de Onnd, Soc. anon. “Sarga" and Max G. 
Luft. Bril. 400.035, Oct. 19. 19.33. See Fr. 749,149 
(C. A. 27, 5976). 

Dry aninning of rayon filaments. Raymond A. J. 
Thenoz rto Ruth-Aldo Co.). U. S. 1,944,378, Jan. 23. 
A rotary fan within a spinning cell creates a transverse cur- 
^ rent of gas adjacent to the spinneret at a velocity sufficient 
to produce a substantial pennanent deformation in the 
contour of the filaments such as serves to reduce the luster 
of the product. App. is described. 

Soinneret for rayon manufacture. Ernesto Orioli (to 
Ruth-Aldo Co.). U. S. 1,944,298, Jan. 23. Structural 
details. TJ. S. 1 ,944,299 relates to app. for dry spinning of 
rayon filaments. 

7 Gear-wheel pump for rayon spinning apparatus. Fritz 
Sieper (to Banner Maschinenfabrik A.-G.). U. S. 
1,94.3,491, Jan. 16. Structural and mech. details. 

Artificial filaments formed by the dxy-spinning method. 
Wm. I. Tavlor (to Celanese Corp. of AmericsO* IL S. 
1,943,3.53, Jan. 16. Filaments are formed by extruding 
org. derivs. of cellulose such as a soln. conta. cellulo^ 
acetate into an evaporative atm., a luster-modifying liquid 
such as water or xylene is applied to the filaments and they 

8 are subjected to the further action of the evapemtive 
atm. while they contain a relatively high proportion of 
solvent, in r>rder either to reduce or to increase their luster. 
App. is described. 

Artificial threads, yams, etc. British Celanese Ltd. 
and William T. Taylor. Brit. 400,180, Oct. 18, 1933. A 
relatively non-volatile substance, e, g., malic, citric, 
mandelic, tartaric, tartmnic, oxalic, malouic, succinic, 
p glutaric, benzoic or salicylic acids, or salts thereof, alanine, 
^ valine, tyrosine, glycine, phenylglycine, NHfBr, NH 4 NO«, 
KI. KBr, Ca(NO^)s, MgBrt, ZnCb. is added to the spin- 
ning solti. so that it contains at least 25% dissolved soUds, 
and the added substance is removed from the filaments 
subsequently to their production by the evaporative 
spinning method. A substance is chosen that is more or 
less incompatible with the filament-forming material and 
is preferably sol. in HtO or other common solvent so that 
it mey be readily removed, PlasticlaerB and resins, rub- 
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^-like MitMteaeca lad cdatin, themselves qilamitde iato 
niaaients, me cedaded. Antfancene end other hydros 
carbons iiisol. fai HsO may be used provided th^ cap ^ 
removed by a solvent which is a non-advent for the fila- 
ment material. The process is applicable to i^innlng 
Bolns. of cellulose esters and ethers^ and mixed cdlulcMe 
esterSf ethers and ether esters. 

VlberSf films and other aitiflclal sttbstanees. W. de 
Marcken de Merken. Belg. 397»1Q6« July 31« 1933. 
The fiber or film is formed from a cdlulosic mass with 
which is incorporated flake material that gives off a gas on 
hcatingy and the article is heated to a temp, slightly higher 
than the evapn. temp, of the flake material. 

Apparatus for the mduetion of artifidal fllamenta by the 
evaporative method. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 400,662, 
Oct. 30, 1933. 

Dry-sorting apparatns for wood chips. J. O. Mflrland. 
Swed. 78,364 and 78,355, Sept. 12, 19^. 

Apparatus for recovering flberi from the back water in 
amdr^^ding mills. Julius Haug. Norw. 52,864, July 

Digester and liquor circulating system enitable for 
digesting wood chips with bisulfite eolutionB. Andreas 
Christensen (to Fibre Making Processes, Inc.). U. S. 
1»943,289, Jan. 16. Various structural and operative 
details are described. 

Sulfite digestion of wcod. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
4(^,974, Nov. 6, 1933. An aq. soln. or solns. of bisulfite 
with littie or no free SOa are used throughout the digestion. 
The ratios of free to combined SOa may be 1 :2, 10, or 50, 
etc., in a 2-8% soln. of Na, K, Ca, Mg, etc., bisulfite. 
In an example spruce chips are heated at 140^ and 10 
atm. for 8 hrs. in a soln. of alkali metal bisulfite 6 and free 
SOa 0.2%, N being forced into the digester. 

Digeetion of fibrous material. Dtto C. Schoenwerk (to 
Chemipulp ‘Process, Inc.}. U. S. 1,943,489, Jan. 16. 
In operations such as the cooking of wood chips with acid 
liquor, a relief fluid is vented from a digester during the 
cooking period, an acid liquor is circulate by pumping it 
in an annular path, and the relief fluid is introduced into the 
circulating liquid at the suction side of the pump. App. is 
described. 

Changing cellulose digeatera. Albert K. Nielsen. 
Norw. 1^,144, Feb. 6, 1933. The digester is filled with 
wood chips by suction applied through the bottom in such 
a way that the vacuum increases downwards through the 
vessel ; steam, air, or other gasc^s may be introduced at the 
top of the vessel at tlie same time as the chips. 

Reducing the time required for iHaghMfgin|r digesteia. 
Aktiebolaget Nordiska Armaturfabrikema (T. &mson, 
inventor). Swed. 77,491, June 6, 1933. In order to 
decrease thp temp, of the charge in the digester part of the 
liquid is drawn off into one or more sep. containers and 
replaced all or in part by colder cooking liquid, the liquid 
in the digester being ki^t in circulation, after a finished 
cook, during the introduction of the colder liquid. 

Strahter for cellulose digeatera. S. E. A. Brobeck. 
Swed. 78,170, Aug. 22, 1933. 

Dewatering amiaratuB with rotary suction strainer. 
Aktiebolaget Karlstads Mek. Verkstad (J. D. Ullgren, 
inventor) . Swed. 76,779, March 21 , 1933. 

Cooking cellulose. K. Y. Kylandcr. Swed. 77,712, 
July 4, 1933. The chips arc pretreated by cooking under 
pressure with solns. of acetates or phosphates and are 
finally cooked with an acid or alk. liquid at a temp, above 
146*. Cf. C. i4.27, 4076. 

Cooking sulfite cellulose. Mo och Domsjfi Aktiebolag. 
(T. £. Waencrlund, inventor). Swed. 76,200, Jan. 3, 
1933. The crude add coming from the add-prepn. plant is 
circulated at normal temp, and pressure through an ab* 
sorption app. where it is enriched in SOi chiefly obtained 
from the waste gas (part of the SOi may come from the 
digester), the gas bdng first cooled In a heat-«xcbanging 
egp. The«enricfaed cold crude acid is made to pass under 
Mssure through liht heat-exchanger and in the pre-^ 
ksted state is stared in a container, from which it is 
^%ttroduoed into the digester. 

Cbohlag aiMte eelhuooe. Patentaktiebolaget Grilndal- 


^ Ramfin (G. Haglund, inventor). Swed. 77,^, May 80, 
1983. See U. S. 1,940,136 (C. A. 28, 1686*). 

BuMta celhdoae from red fir alone or in mixtiiM with 
igroce. E. L. Rintnan. Swed. 78,733, Oct. 24, 1983. 
The cooking sdn. contains not less than 67 g. of NaHSOa 
perl, besides of an excess of free SOi. 

Bleadiing cellulose. C. A. Geijer. Swed. 76,626, 
Feb. 28, 1933. The bleaching is carried out in several 

2 steps between which the pulp Is passed through app. for 
wariiing, removal of knots, removal of sand, etc. 

Pulp-aorting apparatus. Aktiebolaget Kamyr (H. D. 
Wells, inventor). Swed. 78,423, Sept. 19, li^. 

Adjusting the concentration of pulp. K. Y. Sundblad. 
Swed. 77,173, May 2, 1933. The conen. of wood, cellulose 
or paper pulp is adjusted by mixing a certain part of the 
pulp with another part that has first been passed through a 
dewatering app. 

3 Control <A &e concentration of paper pulp. R. Carl- 
stedt. Swed. 79,139, Dec. 5, 1933. An automatic app. 
is acted upon by variations in the pressure in the pump 
conduit caused by variations in the viscosity of the pulp 
and so regulates the addn. of diln. liquid. i 

Drying pulp, Aktiesclskapei Thunes Mck. Vaegksled. 
Norw. ^,108, Jan. 30, 1933. The pulp is first passed 
through a drying chamber, where the drying is effected by 

4 circulation and indirect heating of the vapor given off by 
the pulp, and next through another chamber where it is 
dried by means of air heated by the vapor from ^hc former 
chamber. 

Wet presaing of pulp. Chr. M. Hanssch. Norw. 
.52,308, March 13, 1933. Of a pair of rollers, me uppet 
has a plain, the lower a corrugated surface with rtnes in ihc 
rotation direction in order to facilitate the pencifation of 
the water through the felt. 

^ Wire mat for pressing water from sheets of wood pulp or 
cellulose. Nicolay Paus A/S. Norw. 5^1,295, Nov. J.'!, 
1933 . The mat is woven from wire of oval cross-section in 
order to attain a gentle action upon the pulp sheets, in- 
crease the dewatering power, and reduce the wt. of wire 
per unit of surface. 

Defibratioii of sulfite pulp. J. H. Wallin. Swed. 70, - 
625/ Feb. 28, 1933. The pulp coming from the sultiu* 

5 digester is defibrated in an app. provided with double walls, 
the inner wall acting as a strainer for the sepn. of liquor. 

Apparatus for removing knots from sulfite pulp. Axel 
C. Andersen and Arne Schie. Norw. .52,246, Feb. 27, 
1933. 

Appvatus for separating knots from cellulose pulp. 
Christian August Johansen. Norw. 52,453, April IS, 
1933; Norw. 62,830, July 17, 1933. 

Sorting apparatus for materials in liquid suspension, 

7 particularly paper and celluloae pulp. Wcssel Waal and 
Bror Natanael Segerfelt. Norw. 52,661, June 12, 1933. 

Alkaline cooking liquor. B. N. Segerfelt. Swed. 
77,894, July 25, 1933. <rhe waste lye is dried and burned 
and the fu^ NaiCOi residue is dissolved in a strong Na- 
OH soln. contg. not less than 50 kg. of NaOH per cu. m. 

Evaporating alkali sulfite liquors. , Patentaktiebolaget 
Gr5ndal-Ram£n (G. Haglund, inveutrjr). Swed. 78,171, 

a Aug. 22, 1933. The acid waste liquor obtained by ihc 
cooking of cellulose with alkali bisulfite is made iiciiiral ur 
alk, by addn. of the residue of fused salt obtained by evapii. 
and burning of the waste liquor from a previous cook, and 
it is then evapd. and burn^, the residue all or in part 
being used for neutralizing- new *amls. of waste liquor. 
Cf. C. A. 28, 1145«. 

Mtfided arttdes from coagulated sulfite cellulose waste 
liquor. Aktieselskapet Toten Celiulosefabrik,. Norw. 

^ 53,000, Sept. IS, 1933. The coagulation is brought about 
by means of chromic acid or other oxidizers which are 
stirred into the mass immediately before or after the 
tntroductkm of the mass into the molds. 

Caiistida^ crude lye. T.N.J.Apler. Swed. 77,770, 
July 11, 1933. Mech. features of app. and procedure. 

Recoveiy cl the lime need In eaustidslng oeUulw 
qpoklag Uquer. Hfigaote-BIUesholms Arabolag (C. 
Abeig, Inventor). Swed. 78»493, Sept. 26, 1988. The 
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ppt*« idildl^ raniiiiting of CoCOt^ obtained In caiistkiiiiiff. 
is bna^t uto a suitable plastic consistency by diying or 
by adda. of drying materials contg. mainly C% oompds. 
and (or) combustible materials; the mass is termed into 
pieoest dried and burned. 

Reoove^ of ammonia from cook liquor in the manu- 
facture of paper by the ammonium bisulfite process. 
Roger W. Richardson (to £. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.). U. S. lt943iS45« Jan. 16. The hot cook liquor is 
made alk. and» while still hotf is brought into intimate 
contact with air» the resulting gas is cooled, part of the 
condensable NHs i&abaorbed in the condensed liquid thus 
obtained, and the remaining uncondensen NH| is recovered 
by subsequent scrubbing. An arrangement of app. is 
described. ^ 

Heat-exchange appaiatua for heating or cooling of cook- 
ing liquor. Aktiebolaget Karlslads Mck. Verkstad (R. 
V. Dahlin and J. A. Magnusson, inventors). Swed. 78.- 
S06, Oct. 31, 1933. 

Recovering heat In celluloae factories. C. Rosenblad. 
Swed. 78,735, Oct. 24, 1933. Impure secondary vapors 
are cooled in a mixing condei^ by means of polluted 
waste watef at 50-60^, which is added in such regulated 
amts, that a liquid of 90-95*’ is obtained. After sepn. of 
the permwent ga^s that accompany the secondary 
vapors, this hot liquid is passed through a heat-cxchangiug 
a]>p. for indirect heating of pure water. 

Device for utilizing the hMt of the gases from the rotary 
soda furnaces of the liquor-evaporation plants in sulfate or 
alludi cellulose factones. L. Glderscn. Swed. 78,663, 
Oct. 17, 1933. 

Doctors for paper machines, etc. Andrew N. Russell. 
Brit. 401,006, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Cylinder paper-msldng machines. Wm . H. Sutherland 
and Charles L. Bllis. Brit. 400,624, Oct. 27, 1933. 

Means for drying paper in a paper machine of the 
'Tonkee*' or M. G. ^e. Samuel Milne. Brit. 400,013, 
Oct. 19, 1933. 

Diying apparatus for paper-msldng machinss. Rudolf 
Steinmetz. Gcr. 588.540, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 55d. 28.70) . 

Drying cylinders in paper machines. £. A. 5hlin. 
Swed. 76,201, Jan. 3, 1933. Structural features. 

Drier felts for paper-making machines. Eduard von 
Asten. Brit. 400, 5(&, Oct. 26, 1933. The felts comprise 
JL textile fabric impregnated with rubber latex, etc., so that 
part or all of the pores in the fillers and threads are closed 
while the interstices between the threads remain open. 

Paper making. Ernst Strupp. Ger. 588,577, Nov. 24, 
1933 (Cl, 556. 1.20). Half stuff for paper making is 
obtained by treating straw, grass, etc., with sulfite pulp 
waste lye made alk. by addu. of C^(OH)s, and digesting. 

Sizing fibrous matorisls soch as paper. Elbert C. 
Lathrop and Fergus A. Irvine (to Celotcx Co.).« U. S. 


1 1,943,975, Jan. 16. FeCb Is used as a size precipitant in 
vaiying proportions to give a desired color to the sized 
product. 

Abaoctmnt copying paper. Morland 6c Impey Ltd. 
Ger. 588,822, Sept. 9, 1933 (Q. 65/. 16) . See Brit. 359,- 
744 (C. A. 26, 4190), 

Filled euxfaoe paper. Charles F. Boyers (to Champion 
Coated Paper Co.). U. S. 1,944,835, Jan. 23. Excess 
^ aq. mineral coating compn. such as one contg. CaCOt, 
etc., is applied to a moving web of paper, and the exce^ 
coating material is removed to leave a residual coaling in 
the surface pores of the paper, by a smooth rounded 
surface having a radius of curvature not exceeding five- 
thirty-aeconds of an in. at the point where the paper leaves 
the surface. Other details of app. are describcxl. 

Cigaret paper. Louis P. &^hwcttzer and Wm. P. 
Schweitzer. Fr. 756,094, Dec. 4, 1933. The paper is 
3 made resistant to the action of water by impregnation 
with a resin, with or without a substance of the nature of 
wax. The resin and wax are applied in soln. in a volatile 
solvent such as CCU, acetone or benzene. Cf • C. A . 27, 
4082. 

Paper tube for shot shells. Watson H. Woodford (to 
Remington Anns Co.). U. S. 1,943,501, Jan. 10. A 
paper shot-shell tube is rendered waterproof and charproof 
by first immersing it in a soln. having char-preventing and 
^ lacquer-plasticizing properties, such as castor oil, and then 
dipping the tulic in a soln. comprising a soln. of a lacquer 
base such us nitrocellulose in a solvent such as acetone to 
fonii a lacquer coating on the tttbe. 

Reclaiming printed waste paper. Industrial Products 
Corp. Brit. 4(X),415, Oct. 26, 1933. See Kr. 746,802 
(C. A.27, 4401). 

Preheating the drying air in paper machines and cattu- 

5 lose-drying machines. Olaf Gunderson. Norw. 51,480, 
June 26, 1933. Hot air and steam from the drying ma- 
chines are utilized for preheating fresh air. The preheat- 
ing in carried out in 2 steps tx*twcen which the air is made 
to pass through the factory rooms as heated ventilation 
air. 

Apparatus for the production of sample sheets of paper 
or board. Linkdpings Arinatur- och Metallfabriks A.-R. 
(B. G. UUstrand, inventor), Swed. 76,250, Jan. 10, 

6 1933. Structural features. 

Manufacture of paperboard. C. W. B. Rasch. Swed. 
76,567, Feb. 21, 19:i3. Mcch. features. 

Apparatus for drying paperboard. AkticlMilagct Svcii- 
ska Flaktfabriken (J. G. Olsson and F. I. K. Steiifors, 
inventors). Swed. 77,381, May 23, 1933. 

Paperboard. J. R. Wiborg and N. Lund. Norw. 
52,528, Dec. 4, 1933. A process and machine are de- 
y scribed for tfac manuf. of board consisting of wood pulp 
with a coating of cellulose. 


34— EXPIX)SIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CHARLKS B. MUNROB AND C. G. STORM 


Modem ezplosivdk. Guido Gtiaslalla qnd Giovanni 
Karciu. Industria chimica 8 , 1370-7(1933) ; cf . C. A . 28, 
64.^1.— The prepn. and properties of trinitroanisole arc 
biiiiimarizcd. A. W, Coutieri 

Trotyl oil as a raw material in the manufacture of am- 
iiionites and dynamites. L. Kisselew. KrUgsehemie 
(Moscow) 4, 8-7(1933) p NUroceUulose 4, 228.— The use 
of trotyl oil (liquid trinitrotoluene) in admixt. with trotyl 
IS inadvisable. Addn. of powd. C reduces the detonating 
power of the explosive. Trotyl oil should be fused with 
ii'sins or naphthalene, or abswbed in wood meal, peat, 
ctTcol meals, etc. £. M. Symines 

Ignition of some explosive mixtures by modified coil 
discharges. B. W. Bradford, G. 1. Pinch and A. M. 
l*rior. /. Chm. Soc. 1934, 75-9. — Further expts. with 
niiMs. of 2CO + Oi + 6%H«, 3Ht + Ojand CH 4 + 20i 
confirmed the previous conclusion (C. A. 27, 2813) that 
the efficiency of the capacity component, or high-te- 
quciicy eoniknaed diacha^, in the ignition of explosive 


gas mixts. is much less than that of the inductance com- 
ponent. The igniting power of the latter is but little, if at 
all, increased by a preceding capacity component. The 
results obtained are in direct conflict with the thermal 
theory of ignition. C. G. Storm 

The wator-gaa reaction in low-preasure exploslona. 
B. W. Bradford. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1557-63.— Ob- 
served variations in the po.sition of the water-gas equil, at 
low pressures may be due to oxidation and reduction of the 
reactants through the intermediary of the reaction CO + 
OH COx + H, which is governed l>y the conen. of the 
OH radicals produced by dissocii. of water. The results 
obtained confirm the opinion that there is uo fundamental 
difference between cathodic conilnistion and combustion 
in flames in general. C. G. Storm 

Bxperimantal dateimination of the lowering lif tempen- 
turo obtained by adding various substanoat to B powder. 
K. Muraour. Mim. arUU. fr. 12, 125-38(1983); CMmie 
uiiiukU 30, 1893»<— The subatanoes which, when 
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added to the charge, decraaie the luminosity «ttlu»tiui2zle 1 
of the Gaanon^ all In 2 desses: (1) substenoes which 
inhibit re-inflemmatloa (s. alkali dilorides); (2) 
su b stances which modify the oompn. of the gases or knm 
their temp. • The latter were subjected to lab. teste which 
consisted in firing shots in a bomb and detg. temp., pres- 
sure and combustible gas content of the products of 
explosion. As the existence or non-existence cd at 
the time of explosion affects the results, the latter were ^ 
calcd. according to both hypotheses. The method used * 
oonnsted in igniting a given wt. of powder in the bomb, 
cooling the gases, measuring their vol. and analyzing 
them. Condensed HaO is detd. by difference and the wt. 
of the residue is subtracted from the wt. of the powder. 
The temp, is calcd. from the formula: 

T wm in which Tis abs. temp., Vthevcd. 

of the bomb, a the covol., w the wt. of the powder. Vs the 3 
vol. of the gases at 0* ancl 760 nun. Because of the ^ect 
of the dimensions of the bomb on the cooling, it is evident 
that all tests must be carried out in the same bomb. The 
antiluminous compds. tested fall in 2 classes: (1) prod- 
ucts which decomp, water vapor (petralattmi, xylitol), 
(2) ccmipds. or explosive mixts. having a low ccmibustion 
temp, (nitroguanidine, NHiNOr-charcoal mixts., NHi- 
NOa-paraffin mixts., pure NH4NOa). The former are 4 
characterized by a high combustible gas content; the 
latter, by a decrease in the combustible content. 

A. Papineau-C^ture 

Fire and explosion hazards of commem refrigerants 
(Nuckolls, et ol.) 13. Effect of pressure on the spemtane- 
mis infiammation of hydrocarbons (Neumann, Estrovich) 

2. Paper tube ^ot shells (U. S. pat. 1,9^,501) 23. 
Trinitrotoluene (Gcr. pat. 690/234) 10. Storing CtHt and ^ 
like explosive substances (Ger. pat. 590,497) 21. 


Camaron, A. M.: Chemistry in Relation to Fire Risk 
and Fire Extinction. London: Sir 1. Pitman ft Sons, 
Ltd. 292 pp. 7a. fid. 

Jahn, O.: Der Zfindvorgang in Oasgemladien. Mun- 
ich: R. Oldenbcmrf . Abcmt 80 pp. About M. 6. 

Propellant axploaiva. Robert Burns and Oliver W. 
Stickland (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. 8. 
1,943,421, Jan. Ifi. A stable, non-volatile organo- 
metallic & compd. in which the ^ Is linked ciirectly to C 
and which has no destabilizing action on the constituents 
of the powder, such as SnPlu or SnBu#, is used (suitably in 
a proportion of about 3-6%) with explosives such as 
those contg. nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin to prevent 
metal fouling in guns or rifles. 

Use of a lead salt of 3,5-dinitro-o-cra8ol in priming 
conmoaitionB. Willi Brfin (to Remington Arms Co.). 
U. S. 1,943,513, Jan. 16. Ph nitrate is caused to react 
with the corresponding Na salt and may be used in primers 
(suitably together with Hg fulminate, Ba(NOi)i, abrasive 
material, etc.). Cf. C. A. 28, 1806*. 

Percuaaion fuse of hifth aansitivity. Edgar SV. Brandt. 
U. S. 1 ,944,780, Jan. 23. Structure details. * 

Matdiea. Andr6 Blanc. Fr. 755,941, Dec. 1, 1933. 
In making matches having a basis of P scsquisulfide, the 
ZnO, which hydrates or lacilitates the decompn. of the 
sesquisulfide in a moist medium, is replaced by MgCOi 
which is more stable and more divid^ tXK!au^ lighter. 
The MgCOh may be replaced in part or wholly by^gO. 

Striking composition for matches. L. E. ursson. 
Swed. 78,617, Oct. 10, 1933. A compn. to be applied to 
the side of a match box consists of an inorg. noncdmbmti- 
ble binding substance, a. g., SiOt, to which ha.s beep added 
a substance that liberates O, such as KC10». It is suitable 
for striking matches with a primer contg. P. 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


L. a. OLMBY 


Production of helioindoscarlet S on the fiber. Morand 
Baumann. BuU. soe, ind. Midhouse 99, 636(1933). 
(Sealed note of 1910.) Report. Battegay. Ibid.^b-7 . — 


•O 


CHCOOH (200 parts) with NaOH 


(8 parts) is used as a foularding bath, followed by an 
alk. bath of red prussiate and a boiling soap bath. B. 
reTOrts that he found no previous use. 1. H. Odell 
I^es derived from phenanthraqulnone. Phenanthra- 
phenazineB. N. Ghatak. Allahabad Univ. Studies 7, 
199-208(1931). — ^The following are prepd. by inter- 
actioti of phenanthraquinouc or a deriv. with 9,10- 
diaminophenanthrene: phonaiUhraphenasine (tetrabenso^ 
phenasine), m. 211-12°; 2J^initro-, m. 231-2° (shrinks 
210°); 2,7-dmmino-, tn. 177°; 2,7-d«dromo-, m. 239^°; 

m. 197°; and dfi'diamino^^ m. 
182^, derivs. 4,5-Dinitrophenanthraquinone melts at 
(lit. 215-17°) . All are H|0-insol. colored substances 
with poor affinity (from aq. suspension) for silk and wool, 
which they dye to dull and poorly developed shades. 

B. C. A. 

Blue sulfur dyes. E. Keller and H. E. Fierz-David. 
Heh. Ckim. Acta 16, 585-92(1933) .—After purification 



a) OX) 

(method described) analysis of Gncbm*s **immedialrein- 


A blau** (I) (cf. Bemasconi, C, A. 26, 2981) corresponds 
with Ci»HwO»N 4 Si. When heated with KBrO«-Hl)r- 
Br I affords letiabromometbylcne violet, spectroscopically 
identical with a synthetic specimen. When I is heated with 
glucose and KpH (in Na) the SO groups arc reduced 
to SH, and subsequent treatment with CHaClCOsH 
affords a small yield of the thioglycolic acid (11), whenrc 
the structure I Is assigned to the original dye, dissoln. in 
NaiS arising from reduction of the quinone groups to the 
7 leuco compd. and fission of the disulfoxide groups. 

9 B. C. A. 

A proposal for the nomenclatun; of azo dyes. Her- 
mann Eichler. Chem^-Ztg. 57, 1011(1933). — Azo dyes 
are named by setting down the names of the compds. 
from which they are formed, with letters to denote the 
no. of azo groups (E — 1, Z — 2, T *» 3, V — 4), and 
nos. for coupling positions. The *'*diazo component" 
g (the compd. Siazotized) is placed on the right and tlic 
**azo component*’ (vdth which the diazo component 
couples) on the left. Thus, Congo red is 2[l-napbthyl- 
amineM-sulfonic acid] Z b^zidine. Where the coupling 
position is unknown, '*s” denotes acid, and **a” alk., 
coupling. Justin M. Patterson 

Aso dyes and intormediateB. Xn. Preparation of 
''homologous” azo dyes of higher molecular weight. 
Paul Ruggli and Oskar Braun. Hetv. Ckim. Acta lb, 
9 868-73(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1178.-iSeries of- azo dyes 
of regularly Increasiiig mol. wt. are prepd. by using J 
acid (6-amino<«-naphth6i-3-sullonic add) (I) both as a 
diazo and coupling component, halogenated middle or 
end components bdng u^ in order to obtain by ele- 
mentary analysis an ezact measure of mol. size. Gradual 
addn. m Br to an aq. soln. of Na naphthionate (11) gives 
a ppt. of 2dbeomonafktkiamc add (SB); at higher temp. 
294 -diMcmo^otmat^^ m. 115° (Ac dsns., 
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226^)9 is formed. Sisnilasi^ brominaticm of the Ac 1 
dcriv* of II gives l94-CiA3rNHAc. Brominatioa of 
a cold aq. suspension of l97-CiA(NHs)SOaH gives the 
2 , 4 ^Br% deriv. (IV) (K salt). Dsazotized IV coupled 
C^k.) with 1 gives the monoazo dye (brownish red) » which 
after re-diaxotization couples with I to the disazo dye. 

IV 1 1; rmtition of the process gives the tiisazo 
dye. IV I I I, and finally the tetrakisazo dye, 
IV-^I-^I-^I-^ I» -the shades of which deepen through 
reddish violet to deep violet. All are isolated as their 
ctvst. Na salts. For (oomparison the monoazo dyes, in 

I. aeve’s acid (1,0- and 1.7^,.Hi(NHi)SOaii -> 

I, and IV ^-CioHtOH, are prcpd. Similar series of 
dyes are prepd. from tetrozotized 3,3'-dichloro- (V) and 
2,2'-dich1oro-4.4'-diauupobiphenyl (VI). and 2. 4 and 
ti equivs. of 1. but the tetrakisazo dye from VI and the 
hcx^isazo dye from both V and VI were made from the 
dyes, I -»> I and 1 1 I and the tetrazotized diamines. 

In the former series all the dyes were violet, but in* 
creasing in blueness with increasing nid. wt., and in 
ihe latter the Isl was a dear brownish red, and the re- 

II laindcr violet. They were isolated by salting out with 
NH4 carbonftite or NaOAc (the former causes partial 
conversion into NH4 salt) and removal of the predpitant 
iiy heat or with EtOU. Xm. Influence of molecular 
size on properties of azo dyes. IM, 873-84. — Detns. 
of soly.. shade, rate of diffusion, dyeing proiiertie.s and 
licliavior toward electrolytes (and adds) are made in the 
aN>ve series of ^ycs. In all cases the effect of increasing 
inul. wt. is bathochromic, but is less marked in the higher 
iiicnibcrs aud quantitativdy is dependent on constitution. 
Increase in mol. wt. in the series from IV causes decreased 
afiiiiity for wool both in neutral and acid baths, but leads 
to a regular increase in affinity for cuprammonium rayon 
so that the dyes contg. 3 or 4 equivs. of I form a char- 
uolcristic test for this fabric. The dyes from V decrease 

III substautivity as the serie.s is ascended; whereas those 

from VI l)ehave in exactly the reverse manner. Sub- 
stantivity is, therefore, purely a constitutional function, 
and is not neccs.sarily conferred by mol. complexity. 
Adsoxption by the fiber if the result of poor HiO TOly. 
IS reversible, but if due to constitutional substantivity 
IS 110 longer truly reversible. B. C. A. 

Determination of optimum temperature for dyeing with 
substantive and acid dyes. 1^. 1. Planovski! and E. K. 
Kuichkova. Anilinokrasochnaya Prom, 3, 88-97 ( 1933) . — 
A cotton fabric was dyed at temps, from 30° to the b. p. 
and a wool fabric at 70° to the b, p. under standard 
conditions; both the amt, of dye fixed by the fabric 
and the quality of the color were taken into account. 
Some substantive dyes (Anil Orange G, Anil Green 2B. 
lie.) give approx, the same shade at all temps., while 
others give varying shades (Anil Red F, Anil Violet B, 
Lie.); others again, though giving equal ititcnsity of 
(oloring, give purer sh'kdes at higher temps. (Congo Red 
A'f , Anil Fast Scarlet 4BS, etc.) orwice versa (Anil Orange 
It). These differences could not be connected with 
Ihe purity of the dye. On wool a few dyes (Benzopurpurin 
A'r4B, Anil Orange C and G, Anil Green B) give the be,st 
results, at 90°. the r&t at the b. p.; the shades obtaiiied 
with some (Anil Black FF, etc.) vary considerably with 
the, temp. Acid dyes invariably give better results at the 
h. p. as regards both intensity and piuity of color. 

B. C* A* 

'Skein dyeing of rayon for use in ingrain boaiery. W. H. 
Hand. TexHle World 84|p261(1934), R. K. W. 

Preventing defects in dyeing sUk and rayon hosiery. 
(Vco. H. aifton. Textile WoHd 84, 90(1934); cf. C. A. 
27, 3826.— The common causes of holes and uneven shades 
me discussed and suggestions given for preventing them. 


Qiscussea ana suggesuons givcu iw picvviAuuK 

Ruby K. Womer 
Detection of iron on fibers. KfitarO Tonemura and 
Koiar6 Nishiniura. J, Soc. Chem, Ind,, Japan 37. 
vSuppl. binding 43(1934).— Steeping of samples in Unnic 
acid sdn. or acidified ferrocjranide solu. resmts in a violet 
or blue-black color and a bluish color, resp., when Fe is 
present. Kail Kammenneyer 

Adsorption of Iron compounds on fibers of cellulose 


othrin end its prevention. Kfitaifi Tanemura and Mii^zfi 
YeShida. /. Chm. Ind., Japan 37, Suppl. binding 
43-4(1934): cf. pfeee^g abitr.— Cellule aceUtt 
did not adaoib snffident Ffc from nlns. of any ^ to be 
detectable by the tannic add teat. Thu tot g av e neg. 
reaultt on 0 kinds of com. viaooae ray<m from dmerrot 
makers, but the degree of adsorption of Fc after steeping 
in a FeS04 soln. was different for all 0 samples, showi^ 

. no relation to the Cu nos. but being 3 ® r 

’ Ca contents. A summary of the causes of Fc firation ^ 
cellulose fibers is presented and methods are given lor 
preventing Fc adsorption. KmI 

A comparative analysis of three hundred fabnM. 

Edgar. %va State CoU, J, Sci, 7, 17-73(1633).— Thrw 
hundred fabrics which included all common "bera, 
of yarn and construction of fabric were tested. Methoas 
used in testing and data for the following characteristics 
) are given for each: fiber, kind and length, construction, 
yam, twist, no. per in., yds. per lb. and pwcmti^ o* 
fabric; weight oz. per sq. yd.; thickness; width; fimsn; 
water ext.; ash; shrinkage; breaking strength, and 
dry; elongation at breaking load, wet and dry. Eighty- 
nine diagrams and 35 photographs illustrate constructions 
of fabrics. F.E. Brown 

Fabric investigations. VII. Weft in rayon 

crape. W. W^tzien. W. Coordt and H. Skamkiewicz. 

♦ Mm, Texlitforsckungsanst, Krefeld 8, 17-23(1932); cl. 

C, A, 27, 3081. — Weft cracks occur more frequently m 
rayon crape fabrics when bleached yam h^ been usm. 
and are then generally due to loc^ oxidation caused by 
residues of linseed oil size or of spinning oil contg. tracm 
of metals. Over-twisting of iram causes a small loss of 
strength, but is not a probable cause of serious weakness; 
such wealoiess can be detected by an increased strength 
of the yam when untwisted. Spinning faults and tw 
heavy calendering are other ixwsiblc causes of w^ 

Vni. Warp stripes in acetate-rayon dothB. IM. 26-33. 
— Warp stripes in acetate-rayon fabrics may be due to 
variations in the quality of the rayon, in the tcMion w 
arrangement of the warp ends, in the lurter cw 
hydrolyzed acetate or of aceUtc delustcrcd intl^t by- 
drolysis, or to faulty desiziug. B.^ A. 

Textile processing. Wum W. Chase. 2 extUe World W, 

6 64-6(1934).— The set-up of the various brraches of the 
processing industry and their inter-relationships are out- 
lined. Ruby K. Womer 

Analysis of cotton-wool textiles. Ralph T. a^ 

Daniel A. Jessup. Bur, Standards J, Research 12. ‘U"™ 
(1934) (Research Paper No. 635).— The results of a study 
of several methods for detg. cotton and wool mixts. are 
presented. The inadequacy of some of the methods is 
shown, aud a satisfactory procedure is described, in 
this method, sizing, finishing materials and natmal non- 
fibrous constituents of the textiles are removed by sol- 
vent extn., followed by digestion with a starch-hydrolyMng 
enzyme and washing. Wool is detd. directly by 
after removal of the cotton by carlwnizaUon with 
Cotton is detd. directly by weighing after r^c^ w 
the wool with KOH. Results accurate to wittam 1% 
of the aint. of total dry fiber are readily obtamablc. 

Milton Huns 

Measurement M hydiogen4o& concentmthm in the 
textfie Indnetry. K. Schulee. MiU. TesaaSorsdumimna. 
Krefeld 8, 12-10(1032).— An accoimt of current methMS. 

B. C. A. 

The foundatione of yam strength end yarn exten sion. 
V. Tho predkfion of the sinning valoo of a cotton from 
ite fiber properties. A. J. Turner and V . Venkamratnan. 
J. Toaiinnet. 25, 1-48T(1934); cf. C. A. 25, ^1. 

, Ruby K. Womer 

Wool erepoB. G. L. Atkinson. Textile World 83 
(1934).— A routine is suggested for preventing defects 
and for producbig a firai, lofty handle without glaze. 

Ruby K. Womer 

Side lights on agiiig cotton or rayon vat misitsf Francis 

A.^w?Srr«SC>erld84.28M(1934r R.K.W. 

Multi-color damoiootto. Ben)amm D. Blackman. 
Textile World 84. 91-3(1934).— An analysis of this fabric 
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aiid a description off the various operations reqiisr^ for ^ Amo djraa. Hkhard Fldscfaluiier (to Qenenl Aniline 
Its fabrication, including the boil-off, dyeing, printing Works). U. S. 1,943,727, Jan. 16. Dyes off the same 
and carbonizing are presented. Ruby K. Womer general type as those described in U. S. 1,901,390 (C. A 

Botenninatlon of oil in acetate rayon. W. Weltzien 27 , 8342} are formed from components oomprising dia/ci 
and W. KOnigs. Mitt. TextUforsekunisanst. KtifM oompds. in at least one of which the nitrogenous groups 
8, 40-2(1932).— Oil cannot be removed completely from are m m-position to one another. Numerous examples 
acetate rayem by extn. with light petroleum (b. 40-66®). some with details of procedure, are given. 

It hi dcld. by sleeping the dried rayon overnight at 46® Azo dyes. Arthur Zitscher, Heinrich Morschcl and 
in a soin. contg. 1(1 g. of Marseilles soap, 10 g. off I^ventin ^ Wilhelm Luoe (to General Aniline Works) . U. S. 1 ,944 
Kll and I g. of Na*COj per 1., heating at 60 60® for 1 hr., 639, Jan. 23. About a hundnxi different examples an 

and washing, drying and reweighing. The oil content is given of dyes of various shade.s which may be produce d 

verv varialde. B. C. A. on the fiber and which have the general formula 

Hosiery finishing. Milton M. Abrams. Textile World P 

84, 87(1934). An illustrated description is ^ven of a 
layout for a hosicrv-finishing department. It is designed 
.so that the gocnis pass in a continuous slraightline flow 
fmiii operation to operation, the whole spm is utilized Y 

without overcrowding, and each operation is segregated, a 

Ruby K. Womer 

Linseed oil sizes. I. General methods for the invest!- where x means the no. 1 or 2, Y stands for an aJkovv 

gation of difiSiculties and faults. W. Weltzien. MiU. or aikylthio group, Rj for a radical of the lienzcnc, naph- 

Textilforschungsanst. Krefeld 8, 1-6(1932). — In remov- thalcne, biphenyl or anthraquinone series, and R for a 

ing lin.sccd oil size from rayon it is better to soap at radical of the benzene, naphthalene or biifhcnyl senes 

80® than at 06-100®. Residues of sire can often be de- The shades of the dyes obtainable by using a ^lkoxv> 

tected by fluoresi*encc in ultra-violet light, by treatment 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid arylide as the azo-compoiieiii 

with aq. Na2S, or by dyeing with methyl violet (acetate are considerably nearer to the blue of the spectrum than 

rayon), but none of the.se methods is certain and they ^ thosi» of the dyes obtained by means of the known coi re- 
should be applied to the material both before and after a sponditig 2,3-hydrox3maphthoic acid arylides which do 

desizing treat miMit. The Ix^st method is iiiieroscopical not contain an alkoxy group in the Htpositmn of the 

cxanin. of the filaments. Damage by linseed oil size naphthalene nudeas. New azo dyes are aim made bv 

most often occurs in bleached material, it is found in coupling a suitable diazo compd. with an aiVlidc of a 

places where the si/e is abnormally acid, and it is often 0-a]kylthio-2,3-hydrox3maphthoic acid, or with kn aryluli 

due to truces of metals. Size can be tested by heating ot a 6-, 7- or 8-a1koxy-2,3-hydroxynaphthoie acid m 

sizedmalerialat 105 ‘ for 2 hrs., when little loss of strength of a 6-, 7- or 8-alkythio-2,3-hydroxynaphtm>ic acid 

should occur. 11. Effect of linseed oil sizes on the ex- ^ By using the 6-a]kylthio-2,3-hydroxynaphlhoic acid 
tensibility and strength of viscose rayon. W. Coordt. arylides, the shades of the dyes obtained are likewise 

Ibid. 7-12. — ^After 3 hrs. at 106®, the breaking load of displaced to the blue sid^of the spectrum. In the case 

unsized rayon was unaffected, while the values for sized of the dyes obtainable by using as azo components 2,3- 

rayons were lowered and the pn of the aq. exts. was hydroxynaphthoic acid arylides which contain an alkoxy- 

raised. GeneraUy, the more acid sizes had the greater or aikylthio group in the 5-, 7- or 8-position of the iiaph- 

effect, but acidity was not the only controlling factor. thalcne nucleus, the shades are not so much altered 

B. C. A. The shades of the dyes obtainable from 7-alkoxy-2,.‘b 

hydroxynaphthoic acid arylides are not at all, or only 

Cyanine dyes (Ogata) 10. Diazo compds. [products 6 somewhat, displaced to the yellow side of the spectrum 
used in the ilyc industry] (hV. pat . 755,908) 10. Dtazoa/x> Azo dyes. 1 . O. Farbciiind. A.-CV. Brit. 4(X),920, ( )ci 
salts (Kr. pat. 755,810) 10. Casein dcrivs. [products 10, 1933. H|0-sol. azo dyes arc made by diazoti/ing 

used as finishing agents in the textile industry] (I<'r. pat. aminoarylides of aliphatic acids amtg. at least 10 C atoms 

756,676) 18. Acylated cyclohexylphcnylamines (U. S. and coupling twith iiaphtiholdisulfonic acids or denvs 

pat. 1,9^,514) 10. thereof. Acylamino compds. of the C«Ha and CioHg mmics 

are preferred. Coupling components contg. a free ammo 

Baiy, P. : Les fibres textiles et la pcinture (Ics oollotdes K^P may be further dia/otized and coupled. AmonK 
duns I'industrie). Paris: Dunod & cie, 250 pp. F. 49; 7 (1) ^-mnino-stearic or -palmitic acid anilide 

bound, F. 68. 2-naphthol-6,8-disulfomc acid and (2) m-ammolaunc acid 

St^warz, Edward R.: 1'extiles and the Microscope, toluid^-^ N-^iwoyl-H acid. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc. 329 pp. $4. , Ato dyci. I. G. Farbcmnd. A.^O. Brit. 400,921 , Oct 

Reviewed in Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 23 , 102; Textile Weekly HfO-sol. azo dyes are made by coupling di- 

13 , 40(1934) . azotized aromatic amines substituted by acylamino groups 

of aliphatic carboxylic adds contg. at least 10 C atoms 

Dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 400,870, Nov. 2, with ketones capable of forming an cnolic isomeric compd. 

19,33. />-Amiiiodipheuylainine or its homologs or .sub- and contg. an aromatic ring to Wnich at least 1 siilfo 

htitution products arc condensed with 2-alkoxy-.3,5- g group is attached. Tn examples (1) ^-amiiiolaiiramiuli 

diiiitro- 01 4-alkoxv-If,5-dinitro-beiizoic acids or alkyl l-(m-sulfophenyl)-3-incthyl-5-pyrazolone ot l-l^- 

csters Uiereof to give dyes which yield ycUow-brown to sulfophenyl)-5-pyrazolane-3-carboxylic add and (2) p- 
rcd-browii fast shades on animal fibers. Among ex- aminostearanilidc sulfoacetoacet-o-aniside. 
amples 4-aminodiphenylannne-2-sulfoiiic acid is condensed Azo dyes. British Dyestuffs Corp. Ltd. and Kenneth 
with 4- and 2-methoxy-3,5-dimtrobenzoic adds (prepd. H. Saunders. Ger. 580,797, Jcily 17, 1933 (Cl. 22a.). 
by nitrating and o-methoxybenzoic adds). See Bnt. 245,865 (C. A. 217601). 

Dyes. Sk. pour Find. chim. A HAle. Ger. 588,626, Azo dyes. Ernst Hug and Max Mttller (to Durand & 
Nov. 11^3 (Cl. 22d. 5). S dyes are prepd. by heating Huguenin S. A.). U. S. 1,944,645, Jan. 23. (icr. 588,- 

Icuco compds, of the indophenulb from carbazoles and 9 607, Nov. 25, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). See Fr. 748,840 (6'. A. 

nilrosophenols with finely divided S obtained by the 27 , 5548) . 

decompn. of polsrsulfidcs. Thus, the indophenol from Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Ccr. 588,52.1, 
carbazole and nitrosophenol is n^duced with a Na poly- Nov. 18, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). Azo dyes of the genet al 

sulfide soln. Urea, r-di-<i-lolyurea and NII4CI are i— - - — n 

add^ toithe paste, which is then dried tn JKtcuo. The formula K'N:NC:C(OH).NR*.N:CMe in which 8 

product is heated Jb 200-2Q6®. The resulting dye colors r€pre.seuts an aryl residue whidi contains a carlioxyl 

cotton fran a dear vat in greenish blue shades. Other group in the o-podtion to the azo bridge and no OH group 

examples are given. in the other o-position, and R* represents H, aryl or 
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alkyl* 006 M iMt ci tke ttyi group* oontg . a HSOi i neats. Dye* of various ootos are (rf>taincd. Examples 
Rroi^aft treaM inth a Cr-ywldhig agent. Thus, the ate given. 

5-chloro-2-emlnobena>ic add and 1- Axo dyes. I. G. Fatbenind. A.-G. (Hans Kxsikalla and 
t2',6';^siiIfoptoyt)-a-iiiedtjd-6^ymso^ is heated Karl Holzach. inventow). Ger. 680,376. Dec. 30, 1833 

with Crn to grro a am which ookirs wod from an add (Cl. 22a. 2). The diam oompds. from e-aminophenol, 

hath in fast golden 3^wOW shades. Other examples arc <3-aminonaphthols or their derivs. ore coupled with 2- 

^ hydroxytetrahydronaphthalene or its derivs. The dyes 

Aso dye^ Sm. i^r 1 hid. chim . A Bftle. Oer. 588,524, may be converted into complex metal compds. by standard 
Nov. 18, 1983 (Cl. 22d.'2). o-Hydroxyazo dyes, obtained ^ methods. Dyes of various colors, useful for dyeing woolt 
by cmplmg dtaz^z^ ^ 4-filkyl- or 4-alkoxy* leather or sUk or for coloring Idcaners, ore obtainea. Bx- 

L’-amlnophenols witir l-(sulfoa^l)-8-methyl-5-pyrazo- ainplcs arc Riven. 

lone, aw tTMted with a Cr-yieldinR agent and given an Disazo dyes; intermediates. Soc. pour Tind. chim. 
jddnl. HSOi pemp. Thus, 4-chloro-2-amino-l -hydroxy* A Bhlc. Brit. 400,059, Oct. 19, 1933. e-Diomino- 

hcnzme^-smfonic md is dioasotized and coupled with carljoxystilbenes are made from stilbeiies that contoiii 

I -(3 -swophenyl) -3-iWWhyl-5-pyra35olonc in soda-alk. in each CcHt nucleus a group convertible into the an- 

soln. The rem^g dye is s^ted out and treated with thranilic grouping by known methods. In on example 4,4'- 

(Vtfh mid C^(Si04;i Min. The resulting dye colors wool dinitrostilbene-3,3'-^icarboxylic acid, obtained by oxida- 

111 light- and wash^ast yellowish red shades. Other 3 tion of O-nitro-3-methylbcnzoic acid with alk. hypo- 
rxampiMajre pven. Cf. C. A. 28, 650^. chlorite, Ls reduced with Na2S. Disazo dyes are made 

^ Gcr. 5S8,|(08, by coupling tetrazotized o-diaminocarhoxystilbenes with 
Kov. 23, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 2). o-Hydroxyazo dyes obtained coupling components, r. g., 1 -amino-8-naphthol-4-sulfonic 

bv coupUng, di^tized o-hydroxyaminonaphthalenesul- acid (I), phenyl-J acid (11), 1 -naphthol-4-sulfonic add 

bmic adds with naphthols are treated with chroming and II, I and aceloacetic anilide. The disazo dyes may be 

agents m neutral or acid mediums, the sepn. of chromed converted into metal oompds. in substance, on the fiber, 

iiilermediatcs being prevented by making the end re- in the d3rebath or during the coupling process. The metal 

action^. Cf. compds. dye wool, cotton, silk, leather, regenerated 

Azo dyes. I. G. Ppbenind. A.-G. (Hans Thomae, ^ cellulose, cdlulose esters and ethers and variii^es. 
August Modersohn, Fritz Miiller and Friedcrich Mulh, Among examples the dye obtained by coupling tetrazo- 

invcn(ors). Get. 588,781, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). tized 4,4'-diaininostilbene-:i,3'-(iicarl)oxylic acid with II 

Diaro cfmipds. of a-aminoaryl alkyl sidfoncs or their is treated with ammoniacnl Cut). Examples of dyeing 

substitution products m coupled with 2,3-hydroxy- processes are given. 

naphthoic acid arylides in the substance or on the fiber. Water-insoluble dioozo dyes. T. G. Farhenind. A.-G. 
'Ilius, cotton boiled in water is dried and treated with a Brit. 400,024, Oct. 19, 1933. ^e U. S. 1,932,677 (C, A, 
soln . of l-(2 ',3 '-hydroxynaphthoylamino) -2-methyl-4- 28, (>52*) . 

rhlorobcnzene and Turkey-red oil in NaOH, CHjO and - Trlaazo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Carl Taube 
water. The product is devel^ed with a soln. contg. and Josef Hilger, inventors). Gcr. 590,472, Jan. 6, 1934 

diarotized o-aminophenyl methyl sulfone, AcONa and (Cl. 22a. 10). Benzidine or a substitution product is 

NaCl in water, to give light -fast orange shades. Other tetrazotized and coupled first with 1 mol. of an o-hydrozy- 

rxamplcs together with an extensive table of diazo and carboxylic acid and then with a l-amino-2-naphthol 

coupling components and colors produced are given. ethtT or a sulfonic acid thereof, 'fhe product is diazotized 

Azo dyes. I, G. Farbenind. A.-G. (I..eopold l^aska and and coupled in the presence of a tertiary base with a 1- 

Arthur Zitscher, inventors), tier. 588,782, Nov. 28, auiino-8-naphtholsulfonic acid or iV-substitutioii product 

bt33 (Cl. 22a. 1). Mono azo dyes are produced by thereof. Green dyes are obtained. Examples arc given, 

mupling diazoiiiuni compds. of 4-atnino-3-tiiethnxvdi- 6 Vat dyes. I. G. Farlieniud. A.-G. (Franz Wieners, 
tihenylaminc or the corresponding A^-nitroso diazonium inventor). Gcr. 590,193, Dec. 27, 19:13 (Cl. 226. 3.03). 

riMiipds. with l-(2',3'-hydrnxynaphthoylainino)-:i-nitro- Aminoanthraquinones, or their substitution products 

iHMizcne, in the substance or on the fiber; the iiitroso contg. at least one H atom linked to N, are condensed 

IfTouj) may be split off if necestory. Thus, cotton goods with chloro-l,3,5-triazines or their substitution products 

arctreated withasoln. contg. 1-(2',.3'-hydroxynaphthoyl- in the presence of an aromatic hydroxy compd. The 

atnmo)-d-nitrobenzenc, NaOH and sulfonated castor oil; amt. of the latter may be such that addn. of a further 

they are dried and developed with a soln. of the diazonium solvent is unneces.sary. Dyes of various colors are ob- 

^alt of 4-amino-3-methoxydiphenylamine, to give a clear tained. Thus, 1-aminoanthraquinone and cswuric 

Kreetiish blue effect. Other examples are given. • ^ chloride, heated in PhOH for 5 hrs. at 110" and then 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Neel- for 2-3 hrs. at 160", yield a ydlow dye, whidi is sepd. 

ineicr, Heinrich Morschcl and Otto G0II, inventors), from the mixt. by addn. of pyridine. Numerous other 

Oer. 588,,897, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). Dyes insol. in examples are given. 

water are prepd. in the substance or on the fiber by Vat dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Richatd Herz, 

t*our»ling arylides of 2-hydn>xy-5,0-dihydro-7,8-bcrizo- Wemer Zerwfx:k and Wilhelm Hechtenberg, inventors). 

railiazole-3-carboxylia acid with diazo compds., iieithci (Wr. «590,370, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 22s. 7.02). The dyes 

ooinponent contg. soly. -inducing groups. Thus, cotton used in the process of Ger. 526,647 (C. A. 25, 4717) are 

IS treated with a soln. contg. 1 -(2 '-hydroxy-5 ',6 '-di- 9 improved by introducing a SOtNH group into the^oryl 
livHro - 7',8' - bcnzocarbazolc - H' - carbonylaniino) - 4- group of the dye, whereby the tendency of the Icum 

iMcthoxybenzcne, NaOH and Turkey-red oil. The yarn compd. to crystallize from the bath is restrained. It is 

is dried and developed with a soln. of diazotized 2,5- immaterial whether the SOsNH group is linked to the 

dichloroanilinc to give a fast orange-brown shade. A aryl group through the S or the N atom. The dyes may be 

latile of components and cOlors produced is given. prepd. by condensing appropriately substituted a-amino- 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Krzikalla aryl mercapUns with aryl quinoncs, as described in Ger. 
loid Walter Limbacher, inventors). Ger. 690,190, 445,270 or Brit. 265,641 (C. A. 22, 502). 

1933 (Q. 22a. 1). Azo dyes, formed with the use of Vat dyes. Felice Bensa. Ger. 590,473, Jan. 2, 1934 
^’hydroxyqiiinoline and its derivs. as coupling compo- 9 (Cl. 226. 2.05). See Austrian 182,374 (C. A. 27, 3617). 
iif^nts, are converted into complex metal compds. by Vat dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Pr. 

standard methods. Brown dyes for silk, leather and wiwl 766,838, Nov. 30, 1938. Halogen or NOi derivs. of 2,2'- 

•in obtained. Examples are given. dit>enzaiithronyl (1) are heated either alone or in an 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Richard Stfissei, inert medium. X may be hologenated in fused phtlialic 

iiivLutor). Ger. 590,321, Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). anhydride and the resulting mixt. heated to near its b« p. 

Tht‘ complex heavy metol compds., particularly Cr Vat (^aa of the beniantlifoiiepjrazoleintii^ aerlea. 

<^*"Pds., bbtoinable from 4-aminophenol-2-carboxylic Karl WOke, Josef Stock and Fritz Schubert (to General 

ucid, ate diazotized a;^ coupled with oxo dye compo- Aniline Worka). U. S. l,94j(|710, Jan. 16. Vat dyes 
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o^toniram tbe vat blue, gm^ or green Shades im 1 (X), deoompg. above 220*, b^ beating it, as elkBli salt or 
iwaioed by iMatiiig a oompd. of dbe gencial temdla: m the presenoe of alkaili cairtxinate, to about 260* with 

COi under about 50 atm. pressure. Arylides of I may be 
prepd. by standard methods. The ^-anlside, m. 244^ 
o-methyl-^niside, m. 234*, ff»-ohloroanillde, m. 237**, 
o-cfaloroanilide, m. 204* and o-Uduide, m. 247*, of 1 
have been prepd. The products are useful as intennedialcs 
for dyes. a. Ger. 686,803 ( C. d . 28, 1369«) . 

2 Carbazole derivativeg. I. G. Farbenind. A.-C. (WUIv 

jXi Broeg and Heinrich Morschel, inventors). Ger. 5%,04.'i, 

Nov. 16, 1033 (Cl. 12p. 2). 2-Hydroxy-5,6-(or -7,80- 
^Xi benasocarbazoles are convert^ into their 3-carboxylic acids 

(I) and (n), decompg., resp.,245*and24l*, byhcaiitie 
them, as alk^i salts or in the presence of alkali carbonat(', 
to about 260* with COf under about 50 atm. pressure. 
Arylides of I and 11 may be prepd. by standard methods. 
The ^-chloroanilide, m. 292*, m-chloroanilide, m. 27.'^', 

3 and o-toluide, m. 264*, of I, and the o-chloroanilidt^ 

where X and Xi stand for H. Xs represents a polynudear m. 237*, m-chloroanilide, m. 249*, p-cfaloroaniltde, in. 

ring system, or NXiXs represents a polynudear hetero- 267®, p-aniaide, m. 246*, 2'-methoxy-4'-chloroaniUdo, 

csrdic rmg system, N, Xi and Xi being members of the m. 248*, 2'-methoxy-5'-chloroaniUde, m. 2^*, 2'- 

heterocsfdic nuclcns, with an alk. condensing agent to a methyl-4 ^-chloroanilide, m. 248*, and 2'-methyi-5^ 

temp, of about 90-200*. Numerous examples with de- diloroanilide, m. 243*, of 11, have been prepd. Thv 

ta^ of procedure are given. products are useful as intermediates for dyes, tf. Ger. 

Vat dyes and inteimediatea. Scottish Dyes Ltd. Ger. 586,804 (C. A, 28, 1368^). 

6^,100, Dec. 23, 1933 (Q. 226. 3.06). See Brit. 330,217 Azo dyes; dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Wilhelm 
(^>4.24,6031). Neelmeier and Hemrich Morschd, inventors). Oer. 

Chromed dyea. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. 4 Bdle. Fr. 589,348, Dec. 6, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 1). Arylides of benzo-2- 

766,136, £^c. 5, 1933. The o-hydroxyazo dyes obtained hydroxycarbazoie-3-carboxylic adds are «ooupl6d in stib- 

by the union of 4-halo-, 4-alkyl- or 4-alkoxy-2-diazo- .stance or on the fiber with diazo compds. Neither compo- 

phmols with l-(sulfo)-aiyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazGiones and nent should contain a group conferring soly.iin water, 

which contain at least one other sulfonic group are treated Brown dyes or dyeings are obtained. Nuiif(erous ex- 

with chroming agents. The products dire wool red shades, atnples are given. The prepn. of suitable wbazde 

Several examples are given. derivs. is described in Ger. 588,043 (preceding abstr.) . 

Sulfur dyes. Herbert A. Lubs and George C. Strouse c Sulfonated oleic adds. Fettsaure- und Oly/ATin- 
(to B. I. Pont de Nemours &Co.). U. S. 1,944,260, Pabrik G. m. b. H. Brit. 400,587, Oct. 16, 198:1. Cf. 

Jan. 23. Sulfur dyes are prepd. by thionating indo- Fr. 734,876 (C. A. 27, 1095). The products or their .sdts 

phenols, hydroxyaromatic amines or hydroxyamino- may be used in dyeings carbonietng, bucking, fulling, 

phenazines in the monoethyl ether of ethylene glycol. Cf. sizing and dressing processes, as scrooping agents for 

C, A, 27, 4684. rayon and as constituents of spinning oils and compns, for 

Anthnquinone derivatives. Paul Nawiasky, Berthold fire-extinguishing, disinfectmg and combating insects. 

Stein and Artur Krause (to General Aniline Works) . U. S. Color lakes. Krebs Pigment & Color Corp. Cx'r. 
1,^,876, Jan. 16. Piquets sudi as l-methoxjranthra- 584,578, Sept. 21, 1933 (Cl. 22/. 12). Color lakes conlR. 

quinone, the corresponding ethoxy and butoxy derivs. 6 resin soaps and insol. in oil or water are made from itiM)!. 
(m. about 162* and 116*, reap.), l,4-diamino-2-niethoxy- monosulfonated monoazo dyes and resin soaps combined 

anthraquinone, the corresponding 2-ethoxy and 2- with Ba, Ca, Sr, Mg, Cu or Pb. Examples arc given, 

butoxy (m. 186-8*) derivs. (dyeing cellulose acetate Dye intermediates. Compagnie nationale de niatiercs 
clear rose shades), l,4-diamino-2,3-dimethoxyanthra- colorantes ct tfianufacturcS de produits chimiques de Nord 
quinone, m. 183*^*, the corresponding 2,3-diethoxy r4unies 4tablissements Kuhlmann. Fr. 755,067, Nov. 28 , 
deriv., m. 151-2*, 2,3-dibutoxy deriv., m. 110*, etc., 1933. Acylarainonitroarylsulfonyl chlorides are prepd. by 
are produced by treating alkoxsranthzaquinones with nitrating C«H« derivs. contg. an alkyl, aUcoxy or aralkoxy 
alkali metjri alcoholates. Various examples with details group in the 1-position, an acylamino group in the 2- or 4- 
of procedure are given . ' po.sitiqp and a sulfonyl chloride group in the 4- or 2-position . 

Anthraquinone derivatives. Imperial Chemical In- Examples are given of the preptu of l^methoxy-2-acetyl- 
dustries Ltd. Ger. 584,706, Sept. 23, 1933 (Cl. I2g. amino-6 ^itro-4- (m. 105*), l-fnethoxy-4-acetylamino~€- 
37). See Brit. 866,990 (C. A. 27, 2043). nitro-2- (m. 121*), l*msethyl-2-acetylamino-6-nttro-4- (m. 

Anthraquinone derivatives. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 148®) and l-mtethyl-4-acetylamino^-mitro-2-benzeAesulfonyl 

(Georg R5sch, inventor). Ger. 590,132, Dec. 23, 1933 chloride (m. 136®). The aoetylamino group may Im; 
(Cl. 226. 2.06). The leuoo compds. of anthraquinone- sapond. at the .same time as thefS02Cl by heating m 
2,3-arylthioxanthones are converted into their add sul- water, or the compds. may be condensed with Bt2Nll, 
furie esters by standard methods. Examples are given, 9 PhNH2 or PhNHEt to give the corresponding suUaniido 
The products are useful in dyeing. compd. and the acetylamino group may then be sapoiid. 

Anthraquinone condensation products. I. G. Far- Dyeing. David A. W. Fairweather and John Thomas 
Ixsnind. A.-G. Fr. 756,131, Dec. 5, 1933. l-Amino-4- (to Scottish Dyes, Ltd.). U. S. 1,943,787, Jan. Ib. 
haloanthraquinone-2-sulfomc adds or their salts or sub- Textile materials are treated with sulfuric esters of re- 
stitution products are condensed with amides of p^ duced pnxlucts of vat dyes, anthraquinones, naphthr)' 
aminodnnamic add to give dyes which may be applied quinones or indigos havii^ the ester groups attached t» 
on wool and dye cotton, viscose, etc., directly. The re- the reduced quinone positions and oontg. an azo linkagt'i 
action takes phux in water with or without tbe addn. of and the treated material is then subjected to the action 
EtOH or pyridine, at a high temp, and in the presence of 9 of an oxidizing agent. Various examples are given, 
an add-fi^g agent and a catalyst such as Cu or its salts. Dyeing bone objects. Soc. pour Find. chim. a Buie. 
In examples, l-amino-4-bromoanthraquiaone-2-sulfQnic Fr. 755,872, Dec. 1, 1933. Bone objects are dyed ny 

add is condensed with the methylamide, anilide and treatment with complex metallized dyes, c. g., t^ chromeii 

^'-ocetylaminoanilide of p-aminodnnamic add. dye obtained from i-diazo-2-naphthol-4-5ulfoDic acid ana 

Carbafole deriv^tivea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hdn- /9-naphthol. 
ridi Morsel and Otto Gott, inventors). Ger. 588,042, Dyeing furs. Soc. pour Find. chim. 4 B41e. t't'* 

Nov. 13, S983 (Cl. I2p. 2). 2-Hydroxy-6,6-dihydro.7,8- 766,871, Dec.. 1, 1933. Furs are dyed with wmplcx 
benzocarbacole is converted into its 3-carboxylic add metallized dyes, e. g., the chromed dye obtained from 
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(ltiiso*l<i;»faeiial*4,6-4i8ulfoiiic add and l-phenyl-d-methyl- 1 luiUble diato compda. ate etriiiped by tfiatment of the 
5-pynttolQne. The fiim may be preliminarily treated dyra material rediidng Kquor oonl^. an amine, 

witn agents making them resistant to high temps, and amine salt or quaternary. Hi salt carrying a radical 
agents increasing their absorptive power. Cf. C. A. 28, which comprises a straight nr branched C chain of not 
tM’- le«!s than 10 C atoms. Among examples (1) cotton, dyed 

Dyeing celhilose derivatives such as cellulose acetate, with the dye 4-chloro-2-tolui^e (on the fiber) the 
etc. pcogse H. Ellis, Henry C. Olpin and Eme«it W. 4-t)romo-o-aniside of 2,3-bydroxynaphthoic ackk is treated 
iCirk (to (Jdanese Co^. of America). U. S. 1,044,413, 10 min. with a boUing aq. soln. contg. small amts. 

Ian. 23. Dsreing is effected with an aq. <ffspersion, in « of NaiSiOi, NaiCOi and ^-hydroxyethyl-iV-octadecyl- 
iiiir^uced form, of a water-insd. ooloring matter com- morpholinium bromide; the dydag is stripped to a p^ 
prising a benaso* or flhphtho-quinone substituted in the yellow which may be deared by mild Cl treatment, and 
iitidcus by at least one NRH' group in which R' and R (2) degummed silk, dyed as in (1), is treated 90 min. with 
Kpresent H and alkyl. an aq. soln. at 00^5*, dightly acid with AcOH, oontg. % 

Dyeing and printing. I. G. Farhcnind. A.-G. (Richard small amts, of Na formaldehydesulfoxylate and oetyltri- 
b'lscher and HermannFVeund, inventors), (kr. 5fW,7ri0, methylammonium bromide; the dyeing is stripped to pale 
Nov. 27, 1033 (Cl. 8a. 1.01). Addn. to 674,355 (C. 4. yellow. 

28,34n. In resc^ printing with inaol. dyes the metho i Bleaching vegetable fibers. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 

of 574,365 is modified by using dye prepns. from a diazo- 3 Fr. 755,541, Nov. 26, 1933. Vegetable fibers are boiled 
amino oompd. and a coupling component after slop- in a lye which contains, Ix^sides alkalies, absorptive inorg. 
jvadding with ester salts of Icuco vat dyes. A mild re- substances (except metal hydroxides) as well as wett^ 
during agent such as Na2SsOi may be added to the dye nnd washing agents. Examples of absorptive substances 
prepn. Thei slop-padding prepn. contains an oxidation are SiOt-gel, bleaching earth and sol. glass, 
accelerator such as NKiVOi and an oxidizing agent such Bleacldng vegetable fibers. H. Th. B6hme A.-G. F^. 
as alkali chlorate. 756,637, Nov. 28, 1033. Vegetable fibers are treated 

Printing textiles. British Celanese Ltd., Gen. IT. Ellis with a lyc contg. Cl and then directly by a bath contg. 
and Henry C. Olpin. Brit. 400,643, Oct. 23, lOSJL active O, without the use of an intermediate bath. The 
Improved penetration of discharging agents into materials ^ fibers are preferably wetted first with a suitable wetting 
made of or contg. cellulose esters or ethers is obtained agent. The treatment with the Cl lyc is relatively short, 
with the aid of di- or poly-aikylcne glycols or ethers, Bleadiing bast fibers. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hel- 
cslcrs or ester -ethers thereof, the prYX!esses of Brit, muth Korte, inventor). Ger. 588,872, Dec. 15, 1038 
375,313 (C. A . 27, 4097) and 376,797 (C. A. 27, 4097) (Cl. 8*. 2). Addn. to 682,239 (C. A. 27, 6991). Sec Brit. 
iK'Uig disclainicd. The glycols or their derivs. may lx* 371,494 (C. A. 27,3089). 

replaced by the corresponding compels, in which an ether Apparatus for opening or csrding fibers covered with 
O atom is replaced by an atom of S. Among examples robber dispersion. Magyar Ruggyantaanigyar R. T. 
a cellulose acetate fabric, dyed with benzeneazolienzene- 5 (b> International Latex Pniccss Ltd.). Brit. 400,548, 
a/ophenol, is printed with aq aq. pivpn. contg. gum Oct. 26, 1933. 

ihickciiiug, SnCb, dicthylenc glycol, Et l^ate, NaCNS Apparatus for oiling or moistening cotton, etc., during 

and AcOH and the pnnt is dried, aged, washed and dried seutdiing or opening. George Hill. Brit. 400,308, Oct. 

10 obtain a clear white discharge on a yellow ground. 20,1933. 

In 400,666, Oct. 23, 1033, the fixation by such materials Drying oiled yam. Aceta G. m. b. H. Cksr. 588,706, 
cif suspensions or dispersions of coloring matters is effected Nov. 24, 1933 (Cl. 8k. 1). 

with the aid <}f such glycols, etc., the dyed material being Lubricants for fibers. John B. Speakman and Nonnan 
then steamed. Processes involving a reduction of the dye H. Chamberlain. Brit. 400,681, Nov. 2, 1033. A mixt. 
cm the material are excluded. Tn an example a cellulose 6 of oils contg. more than 10% of hydrocarbon oil is mixed 
acetate woven fabric is printed with an aq. compn. contg. with up to 25% of an aliphatic ale., ether or amine (or a 

the dye l,4-di(mcthylafiiino)anthraquinonc, gum arabic mixt. thereof) that contains more than 8 C atoms in the 
and c&ethylene glycol and the; print is dried, steamed, mol. and preferably has a flash point above 340*P. by 

washcil and dried to obtain a brilliant blue pattern. the open-cup test and which also reduces the interfaciM 

Discharge printing of fabrics, George Rivat (to tension of mineral oil and HtO when added in small smt. 
Celanese Corp. of America) . U. S. 1,044,372, Jan. 23. to the oil and is readily sol. in oil but sparingly sol, in HsO 
A (Ived fabric contg. cellulose acetate is treated with a or dil. alkali solns. Oleyl ale., the ales, and ethers de- 
piiiitingpastecontg. a swelling agent for the fabric, a vat 7 rived from wool fat by low-pressure distn. and octa- 
color and a penetrating agent such as dithiogly^ which ' decenylamine are specified. 

lb also a solvent for the > -at color. Compositioii for cleansing and degreasinf fibrous 

Discharge effects on textiles. British Celanese Ltd., matarisls. Rainer H. Pott (to Chemische Fabrik Pott & 
Ok'urgc H. Ellis and Henry C. Olpin. Brit. 400,248, Oct. Co., Kommandit-Ocs.). U. S. 1,044,367, Jan. 23. 
3.3, i9;i3. Pattern effects are produced on materials made Hydrogenated naphthalene is rendered miscible with 
of or contg. cellulose esters or ethers by applying thereto, water by use of a small proportion of an emulsifying agent 

Ixfure or after coloiatiun with a dischargeable ground such as a sulfonatcd fat, alkylated aromatic sidfonic acid 

tolor, a compn., preferably of acid reaction, contg. a or water-sol. salt of such an acid. 

stannous compd., e. g., SnCl,, Sn(ClCH,COO)t, Sn- s TWating textUes. Soc. pour Find. chim. fi Bfile. Brit. 
(CNS)i and a Icuco deriv. of a vat dye esterified with a 400,031, Oct. 19, 1033. Dyeing and other tmth treat- 

di- or poly -basic acid or a salt of such esterified leuco ments of textile materials made of or contg. animal fibers 

d‘-tv., e, g., “Indigosol," “Soledon." Swelling agents sre effected with an addn. of a ralfonated product ob- 

or assistants and also addnl. dyes, e. g., the anthra- tained by condensing, suitably in presence of HiSOi, 

qimione dyes of Brit. 3fl;467 (C. A. 26, 5432) may be ClSOiH, cte., an aromatic compd., contg. nuclear OH, 

incorporated. In an example a cellulose acetate fabric, with benzoin and. If necessary, sulfonating the conde^- 

dved with the azo dye 3,5-diuitro-o-ani8idine »-hy^xy- tion product. The addn, promotes leyel-dyemg and is 

etliylHv-naphthylamine, is printed witt an aq. compn. useful for producing reserve effects in dyeing niix^ 

^‘ontg. Indigosol yellow HCG, gum arabic, methylated ^ fabrics and preventing bteediny of dyes in full^ ba^ 

NaCNS, citric acid and SnClf and is then aged, Among examples (1) half-wool is trea^ at 60 

treated in an NHi atm., steamed, washed, treated in in a bath contg. Chlorantme red 8 BN, Na^i end a 

a liath contg. NafCrtOi and HCCXJH, washed and dried to neutral product, obtained by condenriu Na B^phtbol- 

ubtain a yellow pattern on a blue gpround. 6-8ulfonate with benzoin in coned. H1SO4 at 4Q , and is 

Strippli^ dyed textUes. Imperial Chemical Industries then washed, rinsed and dried; the wool is scarcely dired 

Ltd., John G. Evans and Leslie G. Lawrie. Brit. 400^39, while the cotton is dyed a strong red^, and (2) 

10, 1038. Dye^ produced by combination on the in an add bath with the Na monosulfonate of the oxidiaed 

hixx of arylamides of 2,8-liydroxynaphthoic acid with con d ensation product of 4,4'«dethylaminodlplienylcarbi- 
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Roberta. 

Brit, 400493S» Oct. 27, 1933. Fabrics are composed 
of thfeads^ etc., of cellulose acetate or other org. esters 
of cenuloi^ some of the threads being stretched to an 
extant different from the others. Alternatively the threads « 
mayj^ differentially stretched along their length. On 
imjeetion to sapon. and subsequent or aim^taneous 
{Ayritig «olor effects arc produced. In 400.946, Oct. 27, 

} fabrics are made from yams of cellulose esters some 
of which have been differentially stretched at intervals 
along their lengths, a streaky or mottled effect being 
produced on subsequent delustering. The intermittently 
stretched yams may be- used for the warp and (or) weft 
and may be assocd. with wool, cotton or aUk yams or 3 
with artificial yarns of different character. 

Coaled pUe fabrics. Collins & Aikman Corp. Brit. 
400,225, Oct. 18, 1933. An impregnating coating compn. 
comimsing a latex (compd.) fortified by the dispersion 
therein of a previously coagulated rubber provided with 
a colloid for forming a protective coating for the rubber 
globules is used for producing pile fabrics as described in 
B^ 336,553 (C. A. 25, 2008) and 371,817 (C. A. 27, . 
83>K). Crude or reclaimed rubber may be masticated ^ 
with 2-10% of casein, saponin, rosin soap or soapy vege* 

« ta^e exts. and dil. latex (compd.) added gradually, 
icanizers, accelerators and tempering ingredients may 
added to the latex, coagulated mbl)er or mixt. Org. 
solvents and emulsifying agents may be added to the mixt. 

In an example a natu^ latex compd. contg. latex, S, 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide (I), phcnyl-ff-naphthylamine 
(11) and ZnO is mixed with a coagulated rubber dis- 5 
persion coiitg. pale crepe rubber, 1, 11 and ZnO and applied 
to a pile fabric, woven from cotton warp, by the coating 
Machine id Brit. 369,910 (C. A . 27, 3090). 

Apparatus for moistening snd sluialEmg fabric webs. 
Sanford L. Cluett (to Cluett, Peabody & Co.). U. S. 
1,944,001, Jan. 10. Structural and me^. features. 

Baltsm effects on cellulose ester material. George H. 
Ellis (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,943,377, 
Jan. 16. Material wldch may be in the form of woven ^ 
fabric and which contains a ceUulose ester such as cellulose 
acetate together with a diazotizable amine such as bi- 
anisidine is subjected to diazotizaticm and is exposed to 
light of varying intensity, and the resulting pattern is 
fixed by development. Cf . C. A . 27, 5198. 

Troatinc cellulose acetate threads. Camille l>re3rfus 
and Wttluun Whitehead (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. 
338,924, Jan. 23, 1934. Threads and yams contg. 7 
cellulose acetate are treated with a chlorinated aliphatic 
hydrocarbon, e. g., CHgiCCli. The pliability, extensi- 
bility, strength and luster of the threads and yams are 
improved. 

Rayon. Glanzstoff-Courtaulds G. m. b. H. Brit. 
400,760, Nov. 2, 1933. Viscose rayon, wound onto rigid 
spools as it comes from the pptg. bath and subjected 
to the entire after-treatment on these spools, is dried after 
deaddification and before desulfurizing, e. g., with a solii. 8 
of NaaS or NatSOa. Differences in shrinl^e between 
the inner and outer windings are thus diminished and the 
desulfurization is more even. Cf. C. A. 27,4397. 
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Dorics lor •oapofltac Ufoa osIbsb duriof sllisrAroat-. 
msnt. Arthur tZart.iW. 500,322, Dec. 1933 (Cl 
29a.6i)8)# 

AftoAristiai spoeds of rayon. Banner Maschinen^ 
fabrik A.-G. Ger. 588,074, Nov. 30, 1933 (D. 29a 
6.08). 

Mercerizing. Rfitgerswerke A.-G. and Leopold Kahl. 
Brit. 400,135, Oct. 19, 1033. The wetting properties of 
alk. mercerizing lyes are improved by adding iso-AniOl] 
together with PhOH, cresds and (or) xylen^ foee from 
or poor in o-cresol. 

Delustering fsbric. Herbert Platt and Camille Drev- 
fus (to Camille Dreyfus). Can. 338,583, Jan. 9, 1034. 
Relatively permanent subdued luster is produced on 
fabric contg. yarns of cellulose acetate by treatmg 
fabric in a bath that acts as a swelling agent for the cellu- 
lose acetate, which bath contains a sol. salt of an alk. 
earth metal and then treating the fabric with a reagem 
to ppt. the alk. earth metal in the fonn of an opaque and 
substantially insol. salt. £. g., a fabric consisting soldy 
of yams of cellulose acetate is treated for 1 hr. at 7(1° 
in a 25** Tw. soln. of Ba(CNS)t. It is then treated for 20 
min. in the cold in a 1% soln. of H1SO4, after w]tich it is 
rinsed and dried. 

Delnstering rayon. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., Leslie Gordon Lawrie and Harry Donald MudforU. 
Brit. 4(X),244, Oct. 18, 1933. Rayon, including regenor- 
ated cellulose and cellulose ester and ether products, 
is delustercd by treatment with an aq. tfiediu|n to whicti 
has been added a sulfonated alkylated polynutfiear hydro* 
carbon, or petroleum fraction, and an A1 mil. 'i'lie 
products of Brit. 274,611 (C. A. 22, 2268) and 311,885 
(C. A. 24, 932) may be used as the sulfonated. alkylated 
petroleum fractions. 

Sizing textiles with pectic substsnees. Les eiablisse- 
ments E. Materiie, Soc. anon. Belg. 394,930, April 
29, 1933. 

Wetting agents. I. G. Karbcntnd. A.-G. Fr. 756,158, 
Dec. 6, 10^. Welling agents, particularly for mer- 
cerizing lyes, are made by causing CSs to react, preferably 
in the presence of alkali metal hydroxides, with aliphatic 
secondary amines, one of the alkyl groups of which con- 
tains at least 3 C atoms, while the other may contain 
any no. of C atoms and may be linked with another 
alkylamine group. Examples arc given. 

Fabric-cleaning composition. Paul S. Denning (onc- 
half eadi to F,. £. Schundler & Co. and Wyodak Chemi- 
cal Co.). U. S. 1,943,^9, Jan. 16. Bentonite 50-70 
is dispemd in water together with NagCQi 30-50 parts for 
maintaining the bentonite in a "highly fluid*' condition 
beyond the max. gel effect on the bmtonile, and a small 
amount of soap also is used with this compn. 

Coniposition for "dry cleaning" fabrics, clothing, etc. 
Sidney Bom. U. S. 1,944,859, v Jan. 23. C|H,CU 1, 
dichloroethyl ether 3-j^, CCU 4-6 and "Stoddard solvent" 
90% are usi^ together. 

Mothproofing composition. Elmer W. Adams (to The 
Standard Off Co.). Can. 338,896, Jan. 23, 1934. A 
mothproofing comi^. comprises 1. ^lorinated hydro- 
carbon ext. of cub4 incorporated in a mixt. of light hydro- 
carbon oil 9, and chlorinated hydrocarbon 1 port. 

Motiipro€ifiiigete.,compoaltioiiB. Soc. pourl'ind. cbim. 

B&le. Ger. 588,851, Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 45/. 3.05). S(e 
Fr. 735,959 (C. A.27, 1524). 


26— PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 


A. H. SABIN 

MtaMens and related materials in the paint industry* AcOH method of Topf-Diehl is used, rather than the one of 
Hans Btadert. Farben-Ckem, 5. 12-16(1934).— The bitu- Schaeffer (C. A. 10, 1019); the latter gives low results 
mens, tars snd pitches are described and classified. Typi- which is probably due to part reduction of PbOi during 
caljorm^as using these materials are given. G. G. S. analysis. The D. R. G. (Carman Railways) heating test 
anay of bruahable red lead paints. A. A. Krafiff. is xecommended for the non-setting paints. 

Vfrfkrom^k 6, 294^(1933).— A reinew of the qualities of B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

mlinamandof **non setting" red lead paints, influeziceof The influence of fillers on bfush psfoti and paint pastes. 
PbO, nOt, of fillers, etc. For detn. of FbOt content the J. D. Banting. VmfkranM fi, 293^(1938).— A review 
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J5M?' *•* 1188(1988); Stmaro. C. A. 

B. jf. C. vw der ajevea 

FilBli lor alimlnum and ite alloft. K« Robat^. 
PeitUuw, inmmts, vetnU 10, 64-6, ^7-00933).— A 
general account is given of the suitability of coati^ made 
from oils, asphalt, tar, nitrocellulose and synth^ resins 
and of the prepn. of the metal surfaces. B. C. A. 

Lead paint for gas works. F. Williams. GasEntr,$U 
87(1034). P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Painta for gaa-works plant and bulhUngs. Notes on the 
formulation of oil mdnis. J. T. Lawrence. GasEngr.Sl, 
i>r,, 87(1034) ; cf. cTA . 27, 1770. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Aqueous emulsion paints. K. Whrth. Farbe u. Lack 
1Q34, 5-6, 17-18. — Films of oil emulsion paints are usually 
|H)tous and of insufiiciSRt density for exterior use. How- 
ever, emulsifying agents of a new type (not named) make 
satisfactory paints now possible. Suitable pigments are 
listed. G. G. Sward 

Water paints and distempers. H. C. Bryson. Syn- 
thetic and Applied Finishes 4, 30-43, 60(1033).— The 
various types of paints based on aq. bindii^ media are 
•summarized, ^working formulas and precautions necessary 
111 manuk bc^g included. The bindi^s detailed are starch 
and dextrin, casein, Irish moss, Na silicate, latex, etc , and 
the relationships between pigment and binder are dis- 
cussed. B. C. A. 

The causes of paint pigment thickening. S. V. Yaku- 
bovich and S.^V. Kirsanova. KMnd-Z, 65, 33^60 
(1933).— Thickening of p^ts on standing, sealed from 
.Lir, was followed by noting the consistency to a glass 
needle every 2 weeks over a period of 44 weeks. Mixts. 
using lithopone, ZnO and red ocher with 4 samples of 
lilowu linseed oil of different degrees of polymerization 
thickened in the order named but pi|pnent is a minor 
fa(Hor in this rate. Thickening velocity increases with 
increase in viscosity of the oil but is independent of acid no. 
Addn. of raw linseed oil lowers the rate. On diln. of a 
highly polymerized oil with benzine, a ppt. forms which on 
standing gelatinizes the mass, Addn. of rosin accelerates 
thickening; (x*her and lithopone mixts. thicken faster 
than ZnO mixes, 'llie principal cause of thickening is not 
soap formation, except possibly in the case of basic pig- 
incuts, but is due to colloid reactions causi^ mol. aggrega- 
tion leading to gel formation. The velocity of such reac- 
tions depends on the degree of polytoerizatiou. With 
oxidized oils, thickening is again a function of viscosity 
though it occurs faster than witli blown oils of like vis- 
cosity because of the presence of oxyacids insol. in the 
l^n/rae tliinner. Oils with slight tendency to thicken can 
Im* prepd. from sulfurized oils, such as '*Novol,** in the 
absence of driers, especially when a long blow ]^od is 
used after sulfurizing and Cl is removed. Thickening 
velocity decreases witii increase in the percentage af aro- 
matic hydrocarbons in tae benzine. Thickeni^ of leady- 
niixed painta is highly dep^dent^on the oil; slightly 
polymerized blown linseed oil or an unoxidized sulfurized 
uil should be used. Arthur Fleischer 

The prepanitiOQ of chrome yellow and chrome green 
with protective coUdidB. H. Wagner and J. Gohm. 
harben-Ckem. 5, 6-7(1934).— The addn. of “Gardinol/' a 
siilfonated fatty ale., to the soln. of the Pb salt during the 
iimnuf. of chrome yellow stabilizes the rhombic fom of 
IM)Cr04, thereby preventing after-reddening. The iadu- 
( nci extends to chrome greens and reduces dotation of 
Prussian blue. About 1% based on the Pb salt is rc- 
(luired. G. G. Sward 

Tung oil from Aleurites montsaa and tnedScatioii tests. 
^ A. Jordan. J. See. Ckm. Jnd. 21-2T(1934); 
‘f. C. A. 28, 1877».— Examn. of AhwUt^ monlana oil 
shows in comparison wifth Aleuriles fordU oil a lower con- 
tetit of eleostoEuic glyceride, which is the chief polymeriz- 
ing component of both typ^ of tung oil. As the former 
will be available as a trade material me following specidca- 
tiuns are suggested: I no. 166 (Wijs), ifio 1.6130, dii.i 
U 9!i4; the heat test should not exceied 12 min. and 30% 
t^vtractive by the Paint Researdi SU. method. E. 8. 

Solventa derived from aleeiuda. J. H. Maxwdl 
Wickett. OU fif Colour Trades J. 8S, 188-8(1934).— 


are^ven. jQj^lkatiotts ini.dltgittstriel dniohes are dis- 

The mflnence of aoivenit on tuo vtaec^ty^^T^- 
nidiea. Fr. Koike. Farben-Chem. 5, 16-17(1634).— 
The viscosities of linseed and tung oil, stand^A thinned 
with 10-60% of each of ‘'crystal oil 21," solvmtimphtha, 

2 ‘ crystal oil 30," turpentine oil petroleum and de^n 

arc tabulated. The values for the different tUners 
increased in the order named. G. G. Sward 

Treatment of ediellac varnish with sulfur monodikiiMeo 
M. Venugopalan. Indian Lac Research Inst., Eos^ch , 
NoU No. 12, lp.(Dec., 1933).— A 0.6-1% varnish with 
]0% in CCI4 showed a water absorption reduction 
from 30 lo 2.4% after one week's immersion. There 
was no blushing in a month’s immersion. The mech. 

3 properties were unproved. Halsey E. SUlimaa 

Sulfur treatment of shellac. M. Venugopalan. Indian 
Lac Research Inst., Research Note No. 10, lp.(Nov., 
1933). — ^The best results are obtained by heating shellac 
at 180** with 3-4% S until a drop of shellac on cooling has a 
t3rpical green color. Water and abrasion resistance, 
elasticity, adhesion and molding properties markedly 
improved. Halsey E. Sillimaa 

4 Reconditioning shellac. R. W. Aldis. Indian 
Research Inst., Research Note No. 11, lp.(Nov., 19^; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3092. — Polymerized shellac is readily sol. in 
phenols, convenient proportbns being 3 parts phenoli^lo. 

2 parts shellac; it is also sol. in aliphatic acids. 

Halsey E. Sillimaa 

Tritolyl ^osjdiate and the water resistance of ahellac. 
M. Rangaswami and R. W. Aldis. Indian Lac Research 
Inst,, Research Note No. 9, Ip. (Nov., 1933). — Expts. 

5 show that tritolyl phosphate does not reduce the amt. of 
water alisorption; hence they do not confirm the results 
of Paisley {C. A. 26, 1458). Halsey B. Silliman 

Analysis of nitrocellulose lacquers. H. Anderson. /. 
Intern. Soe. Leather Trades Chem. 18, 88-90(19^).— 
Si^gested procedures: Ppt. nitrocellulose and pigment 
with CiHt, filter, dry, scp. nitrocellulose by soln. in Met- 
CO. Distil the solvent from the filtrate from benzene 
^ pptn., dry the residue, remove shellac if present by extn. 
with dil. alkali, dry the residue and ext. the plasticizer 
with cold EtOH. Identify the plasticizer by sapong. and 
identifying acids. Gums remain in the residue tnsol. in 
cold EtOH. Solvents are identified by boiling range, 
odor, .sapon. values, etc. H. B. Merrill 

Plasticizars for nitrocellnlose . Alfred Kraus. Faebe u. 
Lack 1934, 39-40, 63-4; cf. C. A. 26, 6438.— Data for 
addnl. plasticizers have been obtained and together with 
7 thoKc previously obtained are discussed. G. G, Sward 

The importance of lac research. A. J. Gibson. OU & 
Colour Trades J. 85, 247-54(1934) .—The early and recent 
literature on lac and the lac insect is briefly reviewed. 
Until recently shellac has improved but slightly in quality. 
While progress has been made in the use of shdlac, further 
development awaits information regarding the structure of 
this material. O. G. Sward 

e White nitrocellnlose enamels. L. Kern. Farbe u. 
Lath 1934, 31-2, 41.— A few formulas are given for white 
nitrocellulose enamels suitable for application over baked 
oil as well as over nilroccUuluse lacquer primers. 

G. G. Sward 

Defects in linoleum due to pigments. A. Klemm. 
Farbe a. Lack 1934, 66-6.— Pigments used in linoleum* 
must have reasonable resistance to heat and org. acid 
fumes developed during the manuf. Precautions must 
9 be taken not to incorporate pigments with too jpsat'o 
catalytic effect on the oxidation of oils. G. G. Sard 

New reein eater. Pdix Fritz. Chem.»Ztg. 87, 864 
(1933).— Slearyl ale., obtained, 0. f., during the hydro- 
genation of technical stearic acid, reacts with q^ophony 
after prolonged heating at 2(X)** to give a liquid regia ester, 
whkdi suddenly solidifies to a fat-like mass having the 
viscous properties mid odor of colophony. Possible use 
are indicated. B. C. A. 
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Pfunt and UMiidi as wood presenrotiM (JpfrdaiU^, 
Stmcture of UltrainaftMto (Dr^inUoOidcu w. SOaeiro- 
depoaition of shellac (Murty* Srecnivasaya; 4 . Aao dyes 
[fair coloring lacquers] (Ger. pat. 590«375) 25. App. for 
contrdlling the viscosity of wire enamel compns. (U. S. 
pat. 1,04^243) 1 . Hydrogenated methyl abietate (prod- 
ucts used 4a coating compns.] (U. S. pat. 1,944,241) 10. 
Rubber-like or resinous masses (Ger. pat. 5^,914) 30. 

'Mdhdom, Walter: Kunstharzpressstoffe. Eigenschaf- 
ten. Verarbeitung und Anwendung. Berlin: V. D. I.- 
VdW* 138 pp. M.8.76. 

Schelfele, Bemhard and KOUn, Hennann: Betriebs- 
Handbtich der Lacktechnik. Bd. 1. Apporate und 
Moschinen. Berlin: Union Zweigniederl. 320 pp. M. 
21 . 

Paints. N. V. Philips* Gloeilampenfabrieken. Brit. 
401,022, Nov. 0, 1933. A paint for producing an electri- 
cally conducting coating on a body, e. g., of glass, ceramic 
materials, etc., comprises a finely divided metal, e. g., Cu, 
Zn, mixed with an org. binding agent, s. g., collodion, ester 
resin and di-Bu phthalatc in a solvent such as AmOAc, 
the metal having been treated to give it a surface free from 
oxides and other non-conducting compds. Treatment 
may consist in cleaning, e. g., with H 2 S 04 a and washing 
with ale. or in pptg. a nobler metal, s. g., Ag, on the metal, 
llie external surface of a thennionic valve may be coated 
with the paint or an elec, condenser may lx made by 
coating a sheet of mica with layers thereof. 

Paint. Soc. anon. John Cockerill. Belg. 397,775, 
Aug. 31, 1933. Rubber is combined with rosin, pit^ or 
bitumen by means of a nonvolatile solvent acting as con- 
densation agent, such as benzyl ale. The mixt. is heated 
in an autoclave. 

Paints, colors, etc. Karl Gross. Fr. 765,755, Nov. 30, 
1933 In making homogeneous mixts. of coloring ma- 
terials, oily suijstances and water, more oil is used with 
respect to the coloring material than when paints are made 
without the addn of water. The coloring materials may 
be made into a paste with water and the oil added. Fr. 
755,750. In making colors for printing, conlg. coloring 
material, oil and water, more oil is used than when no 
water is present. 

Decorative paint. Mary B. Parrish. U. S. 1,943,926, 
Jan. 16. An acid or basic coal-tar dye b used with tinc- 
ture of hyssop, a thickening material including gelatin, and 
poncreatin to form a coating compn. suitable for use on 
leather, celluloid, wood, glass, etc. 

LumhiottB paints, lacquera and molding compositions. 
I. G. Far^enind. A.-G. Brit. 400,068, Oct. 19, 1933. A 
luminous substance is mixed with pol 3 rmerized styrene, 
vinyl naphthalene, vinyl tetrahydronaphthalene or homo- 
logs thereof, e. g.. Me or £t styrene, methyl vinyl naphtha- 
lene . In examples paints are made by dissolving polymer- 
ized styre^ in a mixt, of PhMc, xylene and AcOBu, 
together with tricresyl phosphate as a softener, and adding 
SrS, ZnS, etc., contg. small amts, of Rb, Mn, Bi, Ag or Cu 
as exciters. The product obtained by mixing molten 
HjBOi with phthalic and naphthalic anhydrides may also 
be used. A molding compn. is made by mixing a luminous * 
paint contg. SrS, CaS or ZnS with styrene and heating to 
140" with a little HiSOi. Cf . C. A . 28, 1555^ 

Enamel paint for atone materials, popularly aabestos- 
cement articles. D. Govaere. Belg. 397,802, Aug. 31, 
1933. A mixt. of Na or K silicate with fillers such as 
ZnO, AbOi, MgO, ZnS 04 or BaS04 is added to an ordinoxy 
paint. 

Amsmtus for coating wire with enamel or the like. , 
Charltii B. Fantone and Reuben M. Jameson (to Syncro 
Machine Co.). U. S. 1,943,818, Jan. 16. Structuru and 
operative debuls. 

Inocgmiic gel composition from bentonite and calcined 
detomite. Roy Cross (to Silica Products Co.). U. S. 
1,043,584, Jan. 10. A compn. which may be used in 
cheap pmts, etc., comprises b^tonite together with about 
0.6-10% calcined doioniite. 

Flgmenta. Frank RahtJen and Manfred Ragg. Ger. 


» 588,050, Nov. 30, 1983 (Q. UStf. 10). Pindy divided 
pigments free from oxidea are pr^. by heating atartitiK 
materiala oontg. Pb oodde compds. with solid, liquid or 
gaseous reduction agents with exclusion of air. In- 
active eubatancea such as ilmenite, ZnO, silicates, 
borates, etc., may be added and temps, between the 
m. p. and vaporizing point of Pb are used. 

*Trim red" dry pigments. James B. Castner and 
^ Rasrmond W. Powers (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours iK. 

’ Co.). U. S. 1,943,948, Jan. 10. A raw material for 
calcining to produce "iron red" dry colors is produced bv 
the reaction of the sludge formed by the reduction of aro 
matic nitro compds. to amines by Fe with an amount ni 
HfS 04 substantially less than the chem. cquiv. of the bi , 
and setting the resulting mixt. ’ 

Printing ink. William H. Laurence. Can. 338,45], 
Jan. 9, 1934. A quickly drying printing ink consists ol i 
color pigment, a gum such as white or orange shellat 
crystals or sandrac, a nonhygroscopic agent sudi as Ti( > , 
ZnO or lithoponc and a highly volatile solvent such a 
EUO, MeOH or EtOH. 

Driers. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Brit. 44X),797, Nov 
2, 1933. Complex salts of wool grease fatty acidsrtind 1 oi 
more of the acids commonly used in ilri(T.«, e. g., napli 
thenic, linoleic or resin acids, or the acids obtained hv 
oxidizing paraffin or petroleum are used as driers lot 
paints, etc. The salts may be prepd. by heating to fusion 
wool grease, or acids obtained therefron^, and the other 
acid(s) with oxides, hydroxides, carbonatesL acetate- , 
borates, etc., of 1 or more earth, alk. eann or heavy 
metals, a. g., Co, Mn, Pb, Zu, or by pptu. from a soln. of 
alkali soaps of the acids by a soln. ol 1 or more sU. salts of 
the metals. About 10% of an atiiino conipd.,\a. g., tri- 
ethanolamine, or of 1 or more solid monocarl>oxylic fatty, 
olcfinic or aromatic acids (or substitution presets auU 
derivs. thereof), a. g., pahnilic, crotonic, benzoic; anUird- 
nilic, cinnamic, hippuric acids, may be added. 

Drying oils for use in paints, enamels, etc. Fritz 
Schmid. U. S. 1,944,813, Jan. 23. See Fr. 730,877 
(C. A. 27, 433). 

Appazatua for boiling and cooling drying oils. Karl F. 
Wilhelm. Ger. 590,164, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 22k. 2). 

Cleaning iron and steel. Adriaan Nagclvoort (to 
Delaware Chemical Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,943,875, 
Jan. 10. Articles of iron or steel arc cleaned, as in prepg 
them for plating or painting by exposing them to air conlg 
a small proportion of phoegene at a temp, of 100-200°. 

Protecting metala. James H. Gravcll. Fr. 755,709, 
Nov. 29, 1933. Metate are protected aga^t corrosiuii 
and made ready for painting by the application of a mixt 
which contains an acid salt of a tribasic acid, the cation of 
which is more basic than Fc, e. g., Ca(H 3 F 04 )i or an arsen- 
ate, ad’ absorbent such as wood flour, starch, clay or fulb 
er's earth and an ionizing agenl^such as water, AcOH. 
MeOU or EtOH, and preferably also a salt the cation ol 
which is less basic than Fe, s. g., Cu(NOi) 3 , 

Rust-preventing coating. M Jeanniart and M. Glm- 
sener. Belg. 397,635, Aug. 31, 1933. The coating con- 
tains variable proportions of a doifble silicate of A1 and 
MgO, the binder consisting of linseed oil, vamidi, elc. 

Anti-rust coating. Yves Cornic. Fr. 755,905, Dec. J, 
1933. The coating consists of an aq. dispersion of tiatur.il 
or artificial rubber and cement, in amt. sufficient to cau'>e 
hardening. 

Anti-rust products. Robert Qfirstenbinder and Ernest 
Eppendahl. Ft. 755,805, Nov. 30, 1933. An anti-rust oi 
rust-destroying product is composed of a binder, e. g., ^ 
varnish insol. m water and drying in air, and a mixt. sol. 
in this binder, of an acid attacking the metal, such as 
HaPOi or HCXXJH, and constituents pptg. from metallic 
solns., e. g., tannic acid, nucleic add, benzoic add or their 
salts, esters or other compds. 

Oil Issuers. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. (Hanns Bcra- 
hard, inventor). Ger. 588,843, Nov. 28, 1983 (Q. 22h 
8) • A lacqper of high gloss ia produced by adding aiipha t ic 
carboxylic ad^ with a,j8- or d, 7 *Hloable bonds to the 
usual conatitudits. Thus, a lacquer conaista of thick oil 
made from linseed oil and wood oil. Sorbic add is adoco 
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at 100-60*. ZnO b added and eBbe t t ^fcn tly, Mafijdl, 
timMiitiiieonatidCoiiocative. Other exampbaaie given. 

CdhdiNW laognatiaf. Herbir-Haaitaain A.-G. Ger. 
588.731, Nov. 26, 1033 (Q. 76e. 6.01) . An undercoat for 
oeUuloae lacquer oonabta of oil lacquer contg. at least a 6% 
addn. of volatile aoftening agent such as tritolyl phosphate 
or diethyl phthalate. 

Japiimiiig concrete curficee. Sotojiro Asobc. IT. S. 
1,944*588, Jan. 23. A ground layer is applied comprising 
a mixt. of raw japan, asphalt, jinoko and tonoko, over 
which is ai^licd a Sjmnd layer comprising a mixt. of raw 
japan and jinoko, ana a final finishing layer of japan. Cf. 
C. A. 28, 351*. 

Refln aolutiion cuitable for use as a varnish or lacquer. 
John H. Sdimidt SQd Rupert S. Daniels (to Bakelite 
Corp.), U. S. 1,9^,887, Jan. 23. A permanently 
fusible resin, produced from thiourea and formaldehyde, is 
dissolved, together with an anhyd. CHt-contg. hardening 
agent suc^ as *‘paralorm,*' in a common solvent such as 
ethyl lactate, ethylene glycol or ethyl ether of ethylene 
glycol. 

Fusible and oil-cduble jdienol-aldehyde condensation 
products. Frits Seebach (to Bakelite G. m. b. H.). 
U. S. 1,044,016, Jan. 16. A resinous product of perma- 
nently fusible character and which is sol. in vegetable 
drying oils such as linseed oil and suitable for use in 
caaiing ampns. is prepd. by heating a phenol-aldehyde 
i*ondensation product with a phenol contg. more than one 
OH group, such as a diphenol, dinaphthol or the like 
until the reaction mass becomes sol. in a vegetable drying 
oil. 

Resins. I. G, Farbenind. A.'-G. (Eduard Tschunkur 
and Walter Bock, inventors). Ger. 588,78«5, Nov. 27, 
1933 (Cl. 395. 4.02). Addn. to 570,980. The method 


of 570.980 lor producing synthetic resins by mixing buta- 
diene hydroeamiia arith oiefinic benzenes is extended to 
include the use of mcno« or polyolefin benzenes, their 
nuclear or side-chain ^ lomnlogs and their semi-polymeri- 
zates. In an example, a mint, of styrene and butadiene is 
pol^erized in the pteaence of Na stearate to give a 
resinous product. Other examples are given. Cf . C. A . 
28, 1881^. 

Synthetic resina. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
and Rmland Hill. Brit. 400,272, Oct. 23, 1933- Oil- 
sol. resinous campus, are prepd. by condensing the Me or 
£t ether of l|3,6-xylcnol with CHiO, or other compds. 
contg. a reactive CHi group, in an acid medium. .The 
p^ucts may be converted into coating compns. by mixing 
with (semi) drying oils or nitrocellulose. Among examples 
the condensation product of the Me ether with CH«0 in 
presence of HCl is heated with tung oil and mineral spirits 
contg. Co linuleate to make a varnish. 

Synthetic resin compositions. British Celaneae Ltd. 
and Wm.H. Moss. Brit. 400,937, Oct. 27, 1933. Liquid 
or solid compns., suitable for producing varnishes or 
molded articles, e. g., gramophone records, comprise 
anin^ or vegetable oils together with halogenated syn- 
thetic resins of the phenol-aldehyde or -ketone type or 
synthetic resins of the diphenylolpropane-aldehyde or 
-ketone type. Cellulose derivs. up to 10% of the syn- 
thetic resin, natural resins, other synthetic resins, solvents, 
diluents, plasticizers, fire-proofing agents and fitters may 
be added. As examples (1) a varnish is made by mixing 
diphenylolpropane-CHiO resin 10, boiled linseed oil 40, 
Ph-Co drier 2, turpentine 15 and ga.sottne 15 parts and (2) 
a compn. for molding records contains diphenylolpropane- 
CHfO resin 34, diphenylolpropane-MeiCO resin 20, castor 
ott 20, perilla oil 10 and filler 60 parts. 
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B. 8CHBRUBBL 

Spoilage of fats and oils. R. Neu. AUgem. Od^Feth liberated. These opposing results are due to unknown 
Ztg. 30, 583-8(1933).— W. C. Powick's chain of reactions changes in the soly. of COi when temp., conen. of salt 
in expldning the rancidity of fata (C. A. 18, 1580) starts soln. and surface tension change. P. Esdier 

with free ol^ acid and finishes with epihydric aldehyde, 6 Heat rsquiramants for fat^ acid distillation. Victor 
the color-producing compd. in the Kreis reaction. N. Mills and R. C. Daniels. lid. Eng. Chem. 26, 248-50 
suggests instead the following chain: olein is oxidized (1934).— After deducting the heat loss, the preheat re- 
to linolenic acid ester ; this by selective oxidation at the 2 quired for raising the to distn. temp, and the heat 
outer double bonds becomes an unsatd.* diperoxide; by absorbedby the agitation steam from the total heat supply, 
splitting off HsOiit becomes the corresponding dimonoxide the latent heat of vaporization for recovered grease fatty 
ester and by HiO absorption an unsatd. tetrahydroxy adds was found to be 108 B. t. u. per lb. and 124 B. t. 
acid ester; by splitting again, heptyl and maleic aldehyde u. per lb. for red ml. £. Schenibel 

result and also the half aldehyde of pimelic acid ester; by Twitchall reagents. ZH. Properties of principsl con- 
losing CO maleic aldehyde forms acrolein and this by * stitnents isolated from Twitcheu reagents. 3. KyOsuke 
oxidation forms epihydric aldehyde. N. suggesth shnilw Nishizawa, Minoru Okuyama and Takahide Inoue. /. 
reactions for linolin aud ttnolcnin, and discusses the work Soc. Chm. Jnd., J apan 37, Suppl. binding 34-6(1934) ; 
of Pritzker and Jungkunz, Salwayi Bamicoat and of cf. C. A. 27, 200. Xm. Relatm between kind of otts 
Better,* who says &at autoxidation is not due to the un- and ttia emulsifying power of Twitchell reagent. KyOsukc 
satd. condition of the fatty odds, but to the presence or Nishizawa and TaJ^lde Inoue. Ibid. 3^. K. K. 
absence of antioxidants. A distinct retardation occurs in Regalarlties in the glyceride structore of somo tedi- 
ncinolic acid by its Introduction of OH whidi, for further niealfy in^ortent vegetable fetly oils. T. P. Hilditch and 
oxidation, must first be dehydrogenated. P. Escher s B. C. Jones. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. S3, 13-21T(1934).— 
AntUnidante for fate and otts. Geo. R. Greenbank and When an unsatd. fat whose adds belong to the Cu aeries 
Cko. E. Holm. Ind. Eng. Chm. 26, 243-5(1934). — Of is fully hydrogenated it is posable to obtain by systematic 
the phaiols only the o- and p* types are active as anti- fractional crystn. a series of least sol. fractions which 
uxiduits for fats and oils. Some unsatd. pdybaaic all- contain all the triatearin present mixed only with pahni- 
P^tic adds, notably .sqaldc, are also antknudante. todistcarins. From the sapon. nos. of sudi fractions it is 

B. Sdmibd possible to est. the proportion of tristearin in the hardened 
Chamicai microacopy of fate and waxoa. L. Wilson fat and, therefore, of the glycerides in the original fatty 
Greene. Oil and 5oap 11, 31-2(1934). — ^Thia Is a review oil. Tto procedure is confiied to oils in which ^ unsaid . 
d the method ^ fats in chem. investigations ^ adds are only oldc, linoleic and linolenic such as dive, 

utilizing the mkrosoope. B. Sefaerubd cottonseed, linseed and others of the non-drying and dsy- 

botwaan fatty add and bicarbonate. C. ingtsrpe. Cottonseed oil appears to consist of nciuiy 60% 
Bergdl. Seijmmeder Zig. 61, 33-4(1984).— A fatty add of glyoerides contg* one pahnityl radical and 2 unsatd. 
of 0* titer im react with ooned. bicarbonate soln. in 5% Cit groups with perhaps 15% of dipalmito-oleia or di- 
excess at room temp, to complete sapon. In about 1 week, pafanito-unolein; only the remaining 24% oonsista of un- 
A neutial soap base, on the o^er hand, dwwed 1% free satd. glyoerides. Soy-bean and linseed oUa with 86 and 
fatty after exposure for 24 hrs. to mr, sad when the 90% of unsatd. Cu adds In their mixed fatty adds eon- 
aq. soap sola, was blown with CO^ 7% fatten adds were tdn 20-26% of mixed aatd.Hinaatd. adds of glycerides. 
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miinly pftlniltcHlliitiMitd. idyocfidcs* Tlie 
of m-bw oil contain 26% oleic, ib% liao^ aad 9% 
of Unolenic acids, and those of linseed 8% of oIck, 
43% of linoldc and 40% of linolenic acid* In olive a^ 
tea«oecd oib the proportion of completely unsaid, gly- 
cerides is less than 7% of the whole, and since linolMc 
acid forms nearly 10% of the mixed unsaid, aci^ it is 
probable that ahtmi 20% of the oils will consist of mixed 
oleoiinoleins, so that the content of triolein in eithtf oil 
cannot greatly exceed 60%. Peanut did not prove 
amenaole to the present method of tristearin estn. 

B. Scherubel 

Chemical analysis for possible sources of oiis of forty- 
five roecies of oil-beaiing seede. Salvador P. Padilla 
and Plorencio A. vSoIiven. FhiUppine dgr. 22, 408-15 
(1033) -The results of the prmct])al detns. on the frerii 
bt*ed are as follows : 


Species 
AlfurtUs moluccona 
AUurtiei truptrma 
Anacardtum oeetdentaU 
Aracku hyPogata 
CoesaJptnta ertsta 
CdhphyUum tnophyllum 
Canartum ovatum 
Cetbtt ^niaudra 
Chttoeneton cumtngtanus 
ChisocketOH peiUandru^ 
CkryaoManus teaco 
Ctnnamamum m§rcadm 
Locos nucifera 
(Volofi itgftum 
lMUm*x regta 
Dy9$gylum decandtnm 
Bntada phasfoio%de\ 
Gltnetdta septum 
Gossypium htrstUunt 
fierttura ItUetalts 
Hema bratil%en\ts 
Hydnocatpus akutae 
Hfdnocarpus huUktntonn 
Intsta btjuga 
Jotropka curcas 
J^ucaena gfauca 
MoUotui pktlippsnus 
Maetnga oUtftra 
Nepkmum mulabtle 
Oranto Paltndan 
Poekyrrktmts erosut 
Pokudta rkombotdea 
PoMgtum eduk 
Poraskorca matoanouan 
Parkto savantca 
PttkccMchtum duke 
rimgamta psnnaia 
Pwpkoearpus tetragontdtdiHS 
Rtetnus communis 
^amaiica soman 
iiesamnm orientok 
JSesbanta grondifiora 
Siercutta foctida 
Smetenm mokogem 
Tamariudus tn/itea 


Corbo- 

Moiciture Ash Protein Pnt hydrate 

2 54 3 27 35 56 C3 03 5 10 

3 65 3 22 23 81 38 07 30 00 

7 55 2 60 25 41 48.80 21 05 

4 56 2 57 42 77 42.03 8 05 

4 66 3 45 21.10 20 66 50 14 

27 73 1 07 6 41 60 72 4 07 

4 16 2 00 16 53 72 01 4 31 

8 84 5 40 47 53 34 48 3 75 

4 40 2 65 16 38 67 46 0 11 

12 to 2 41 13 50 13 27 58.63 

2 43 1 72 10 74 21 27 68.88 

16 35 1 71 31 77 43 46 6.72 

48 46 0 08 5 30 31 61 13 56 

4 51 8 18 38 30 37 17 18 84 

6 37 7 42 60 31 0 68 16.22 

46 77 1 87 8 00 1 45 42 01 

0 00 2 27 23 53 2 07 63 04 

13 16 8 53 53 80 26 12 3 30 

10 48 5 28 38.58 34 00 11 62 

46 27 1 46 4 34 5 34 42 50 

t1 40 2 08 18 53 40 61 26 40 

34 34 2 80 13.84 44 27 4 66 

0 74 3.20 17 74 65 80 13 93 

23 74 2 60 11 12 11 16 51 48 

4 65 3 87 31 83 46 40 13 26 

13 68 6 41 57 30 13 18 10 43 

6 33 2 67 26 27 11 25 51 48 

6 52 3 16 46 66 32 60 11 16 

0 07 2.61 15 45 58 18 14 60 
27 46 1 20 4 57 1 14 65.54 

8 tl 4 32 80 50 26 81 22.26 

18 85 2 47 13 45 8 10 57 68 

21 80 1 62 11 24 38.50 26 84 

36 37 1 35 4 27 2 01 55 10 

6 50 5 51 39 74 18 80 29 30 

21 76 2 26 29 80 17.60 28 40 

12.41 3 05 28 20 28.68 32.62 

8 54 6 27 41.80 1311 31.22 

5.14 3.85 30.61 68.07 6.73 

11 88 2.93 50 72 11 10 14 36 

5.79 0 37 20 50 43 25 15 09 

10 30 5 48 68 22 7 09 8 82 

8 37 3 87 23 44 50 26 14 50 

4 86 2 77 15 81 60 19 16 87 

13 13 2 37 19 69 5 54 59 27 


A. L. Mehring 

The fat^ oil of Caaaia ocddentalis, Linn. seed. A. 
Steger and J. van Loon. Rec, trav, chtm. 53, 28-30 
(1934). — The oil was extd. in the lab. from the seeds of 
**wild cofTee,*' Cassta occidMkUts, The oil yield is 2.3 
or 9.2% when based on kernel wt. Consts. are: sapon. 
no. 178.7, acid no. 10.2, K.-M. no. 0.5, I no. Wijs, 
113.9, thiocyanate no. 78.2, 1*4770. Compn. of the 

oil is: unsapouifiable 7.4, satd. acids 19.7, oleic add 

30.7, linoleic acid 31.4, linolenic add 6.3, volatile 0.7, 

glycerol radical 3.8%. P. Bscher 

Tho fatty oil of millet, Panicum miliacaum. A. Steger 
and J. van Loon. Rec. irav. chtm, 53, 41-4(1934). — 
Ether extd. 3% of a semi-drying oil: di* 0.9383, add no. 

12.8, sapon. no. 191.5, nV 1.4577, I no. Wijs 129.0, 

thiocyanate no. 80.0, acetyl no. 16.9, R.-M. no. 1.76. 
Compn. is: unsapouifiable 3.3, satd. adds 10.7, olek 
add 23.9, linoldc add 46.9, linolenic add 7.2, volatile 
4.0, slycerol radical 4.0%. P. Bscher 

The fhtty oil of quince seed, Cydonia vulgarle. A. 
Steger and J. van Loon. Ree, trav, ckm, 53, 24-7(1934) . — 
The seed yielded 19.2% oil, based on air-dried kernels: 
dj* 0.9220, acid no. 15.8, sapon. no. 194.2, ester no. 178.9, 
I mb. Wijs 121.6, thiocyanate no. 82.7, acetyl no. 14.7, 
ay 1.4738. Compn. is: unsapouifiable 0.36, satd. adds 


1 8 J, cMb add WhS, ttnolde add 39.2, ttnolenle add 3.9, 
volatile 1.44, piyeirfA radicsl 4.0%. P. Bedier 
Mddng cottonaeod oD and its wodneta. J. B. Nealey 
Mfrs, Rge&rd 103 , No. 2, 18-19(1934).— The procedun 
employed by Trinity Cotton Oil Co., Dallas, Texas, is 
ouriined, and a lixt given of the principal by-products. 

A. W. Furbank 

Change in the compodtion of aunflower dl daring 
ripening of the aeed. K. H. Bauer. FeUehem, Umschau 
41 , 1-2(1934). — ^The 1 no. of sutdower oil, extd. fnim 
fresh seed while ripening between Sept. 26 and Nov. 15. 
remained almost const., but the satd. adds decreastcl 
steadily from 15.14 to 6.70%, the linoleic acid from 
74.74 to 64.91%, while oldc add increased from 9.8M 
to 28.35%. After Nov. 16, the compn. of the oil n* 
mained pmtically uniform. P. Bscher 

The iodine number of PoUsh linseed oil. Stefan 
3 Baxarewski and Witold Zamowsld. PoUsh Agr, Farestal 
Ann, 27, 315-32 (332 in French) (1932) .—The I no. ol 
linseed oil depends on the method of prepg. the oil. Oil 
extd. with BtfO shows the smallest 1 no.; that obtained 
by pressure with application of heat shows a medium 1 
no.; that pressed in the cold shows the highest I no 
Oil from seed obtained on iion-fertilized fields hash sonii 
what higlier 1 no.; that from fertilized fields a smaller I 
no.; It is 189.7 and 188.1, resp. With dense sowing the 
^ I no. is on the av. 189.9, while with thin sowing 187 
Meteorological factors in the period of nix^ning of the 
seeds exert a pronounced influence on the properties of (he 
oil. The longer this period lasts, the more imshtd. aci(l<v 
the oil contains and the higher is its I no. Theyi no. de- 
pends also on the origin of the seed. The highest no 
shows oil from seeds of Nowo-Swieciany (190.7) and 
Sejny (190.8); the lowest no. idiows oil from Seeds of 

5 Lomza (177.5), Buezaez (177.7) and Chyrow (177 7) 

A still lower v^ue showed an Argentine linseed oil (1^ 
Plata). The av. I no. of •Polish linseed oil obtained by 
hot pn'ssure is 185.0. J. Wiertelak 

Determination of the iodine number of some Bast-Indiiin 
oils by Kaiilmann's bromometilc method. N. N. God 
Ixile, Amareiidra and Urba Datt. FeUchem, Umschau 
41 , 2-3(1934). — ^Various drying oils, non-drying oils, fats 
and fatly acids were tested by the Hanus method and H 

6 P. Kaufmann's bromometric method for the detn. of the 

I no. A good agreement between these 2 methods was 
found in all cases. P. Bscher 

Oadoleic aeid in cod-liver oil. Yoshiyuki Toyama and 
Tomotaro Tsuchiya. J, iSoc. Chem. Jnd., Japan 37, 
Suppl. binding 14 17(1934) . — Godoleic acid, CioHmOs, has 
been isolated from cod-liver oil and its constitution detd 
by ozonolysis. Among the decompu. products of Ihi 
- ozonide, uudecanoic acid, undecanal and azelaic acid wtie 
' identified. The constitutional formula of gadoleic acid 
isCH«(eH,)iCH:CH(CH,)TCOOH. K, K. 

Identiflcatlon of gadoleic acid in Japanese aerdine oil, 
herring «dl and liver oil of **Stike8o-Dara’* (Theragrs 
chalcommma) . Yoshiyuki Toyama and Tbmotaro 
Tsuchiya. /. Soc, Chem, Tnd,,Japan 37, Suppl. binding 
17-20(1934). — ^An eicosenoic acid ha;^ been isolated in tb( 
pure state from Japanese sardine oil, herring oil and 
8 **Stdceso-Dara" liver oil. The acid from the first 2 was 
identified as gadoleic acid by the ozonide method and that 
from the liver oil as the same acid by the mixed m -p 
test. Karl Kammcrmcyet 

White camanba wax. G. Schneider and R. Folgner 
Fettehem, Umsc^ubl, 4-6(lfl34) ji-The customary metlioii 
of bleaching and fining the camauba-paraffin mixi 
is replaced by a fritctional crystn. of its benzine (80 
130®) sdn. at 16®, when oystals m. 80.8® are collected. 
^ together with a by-product wax m. 60®. ‘ P. F 

The detenninatioa of huSki in aunflower cakes. K 
Heublyum. SeiJensMer^Zig, 61 , 34-5, 63-4(1984).“ 
H. modito the Russian standard method: Moisten 10 
g . of the cake of pea-size with HtO ; add 2 g. pepsin, treaty! 
for 1-2 min. with 50 cc. 5% HCl and add to 200 oc. HiO, 
transfer the peprin s61n. together with the treated wt 
to a 500-oc. flai^, fill to the mark and keep for 12-18 hi'* 
at 87-60®. Shake, settle and decant; transfer the lesidiial 
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budii to • ponekhi mortor and win aevclta 
with 400-600 «e. HtO; tnuufo’ with lOOoe. li^ toaZSO- 
cc. cylinder and atir aeveral times by powing 26-60 cc. 
aatde NaCl min. into it to float off any remainitig kernd 
IMUtielea; dccajit, waah. dry and weigh the residue. The 
results varied at most by 2.26% with a husk content of 
22.43%. P. Eschcr 

Changes in the properties of soap by adding lecithin. 
E. L. Ledercr. SmfensMef^Ztn, 60, 910-20(1033).— 
Addn. of 5% or more of soy lecithin to soaps effects better 
cleansing by increaging the emulsifying and lathering 
power. Rancidity or formation of brown spots docs not 
occur. P. Escher 

The active conetituents of bile in bile soaps. Welwart. 
Sfifensieder-^tg. 60, 006-7(1033) The active constituent 
of bile in bile soaps is taurocholic acid, present in bile in 
fclatively small amt. The related 'Tgepon T** of tlie 
(;ennan I. G. is the Na salt of a high-mol. fatty acid 
deriv. of taurine. P. Escher 

The influence of air when drying eoap base. C. Bergell. 
SeifmsUder-Ztg. 61, 15-1 8(1034) .---Atm. COs will de- 
compose fii^ely divided soap at the temp, of the drying 
chapib^rSi pix^uctng free fatty acid, and will cause spoil- 
age by the formation of brown spots; the soap may never- 
theless show an alk. reaction bemuse of surface formation 
of NatCOk. An ether extn. is required to detect the free 
acids. P. Es^r 

Determination of the deaneing power of washing agents. 
A. van der Whrth. AUgem. Od- u. FeU-^tg. 30, 688-04 
(1933).— A general review is given of prevailing ideas on 
(he cleansing power of washing agents. Apparently there 
ate 3 dominant factors which det. cleansing; absorption of 
dirt particles, emulsifying power and, to a lesser degree, 
wetting ability. In special cases of comparison measure- 
ineiits of single properties such as lathering power or sur- 
face tension may suffice. Washing tests are essential for 
( valuatmg washing agents, biit present methods of soiling, 
type* of test pieces, temp, and conen. of liquor, mode of 
nidging cleansing power, etc., are too mucli at variance. 
Soap solns., when exactly neutralized by buffering, have 
no cleansing effect. Dirt particles have a pos. charge, 
soap particles a neg. charge, because of hydrolysis, thus 
permitting a union of dirt with soap. Adding neg. ions 
to a soap soln. increases its deansing power. It is 
practically impossible to reproduce all com. conditions in 
single lab. tests, but in all tests it is desirable to measure 
those properties that produce a deansing effect, ds., 
(1) the 3-min. lathering no'., (2) the ’surface tension 
(diop no.) and (3) the time required for the test piece 
to sink in the liquor (all 3 detns. to be made in the presence 
of oil and soot). R. Escher 


Soy bean (Sayer) 12. 


Krings, Robert: Die Herstellvng der Feinseifen und 
Toilettenseifen. Bin Handbuch und Nachschtagewerk 
fur die Seifenfabrikanten, Praktiker und Chemiker. 
Herlin: AUgemeine Industrie-Verlag, 146 pp. M. 5. 

Lunde, Giilbraiib, and Stiebd, Fritz: Quantitative 
Fluoreszenz-Messungen an Olivendlen. Oslo: Dybwad 
in Kmnm. 56 pp. Kr. 5. 


Denatufint for fats. Geor^ Mclnt3rre and Edmund J. 
Higgins (to The Standard (A Development Co.). Can. 
338,557, Jan. 0, 1034. •Add oils obtained in the refini^ 
of petroleum are treated with 5-30 lb. of 60*B4. or 08% 
HiSOi for each 50 gallons of oil and the resulting dud^ 
is allowed to settle. The sludge is washed seporatdy with 
about an’ equal amt. of water. The sludge and weak 
add are setued and drawn off, leaving the acid oil. The 
odd dl Is neutralized with NaOH, washed with water and 
reduced to meet the required goveniment specifications 
tor denaturing dl. The denaturing oil is incorporated with 
ihc fats by mixing with or without an application of heat. 

StabOlmg fats and dls. Wm. D. Ridiardaon and 
Donald P. Grettie (to Swift & Co.). Brit. 401,018, 
Nov. 0,1888. SetFt.786,0M(C. A.27, 1535). 


^ Sntfooatad dli and lata. Richard Huttenlocher (to 
Fsrb- ft OeibstoffiteflEe Call Fleadi, Jr.). U. S. 1,- 
043,319, Jan. 16. See Oer. 504.750 (C. A. 27, 1225). 

Plant lor the boiling afwluda awe bodies. H.Bdimm. 
Swed. 76.650, March 7, 1088. 

Fish-liver oils. Abbott Laboratories. Brit. 401,095, 
Nov. 0, 1033. Oils having high vitamin A, and in some 
cases vitamin D, contents are obtained by steaming 

2 fish livers at below lOO"*, discarding the aq. liquid pro- 
duced, rapidly cooling the residue, extg. the dl with an 
org. solvent, e. g., peroxide-free diethyl ether, and re- 
moving the solvent from the extd. oil. 

Soap. Kugeu Better and Felix Munk. Ger. 58ftj051, 
Nov. 30, 10»33 (Cl. 23a. 5). Crude wool fat for soap 
making is refined and rendered odorless by treatment 
with hot dil. HiSO,, washing with water and extg. with 
ale. to remove free fatty adds. The residue is bleadied 

3 with Cl, hypochlorites or liClO, washed with hot water 
and dried. 

Soap. V, Boulez. Bdg. 396,792, July 31, 1033. 
Glue (0.5%), which may or may not be in soln., is added 
to the soap paste. 

Soap powder. Helios Kemtsk-Tekniska Fabriker A.- 
B. (H. V. Dalstrfim, inventor). Swed. 78,523, Oct. 3, 
1033. A compounded soap powder is manufd. by the 

4 mixing and reaction of two or more components, at least 
one of which is powd. and one liquid. The powd. com- 
ponent is strongly agitated by means of a inech, stirring 
device while the liquid components are added succesuvdy 
without heating in the form of jets. App. is described. 

Cleaning composition. A. M. Kruse. Swed. 78,017, 
Nov. 14, 1033. An aq. soln. of 420 g. of NatCOi, 210 g. 
of NallCO^ and 4.0 kg. of soap cuttings in 22.5 1. HtO 
emulsified with 80 g. of petroleum and 80 g. lubricating 

^ oil and contg. in suspension 10.2 kg. of pulverized pun^; 
there may be added 30 g. of bitter-almond oil and ID g. 
of carmine. 

Cleansing composition. Thorleif SOrensen. Norw. 
45,885, June 20, 1933. A mixt. of an absorptive ma- 
te]^, solid fatty acids and alkali, liquid fatty acids and 
an aq. soln. of alkali salts, with or without soap, dye- 
stuffs and perfumes. 

6 Detergent. C. van Overstraeten. Belg. 396,821, June 
30, 1033. A product having a high deters^t power, 
suitable for the treatment of dolhing and fabrics, is ob*- 
tained by adding spirit of turpentine and olein to a tnixt. 
of Na perborate and NILOH and adding the resultant 
emulsion to a soap soln. 

Bmulsihring, dispersing and deansing agents. Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke A.^. Brit. 400,0807Nov. 6, 1033. The 
agents are obtained by esterifying unsatd. aliphatic ales., 

7 having at least 8 but not more than 20 C atoms, with 
HaS04 and then halogenating the products. The esterifi- 
cation and halogenation may be effected in reverse se- 
quence and salts of sulfuric esters of the ales, may be 
treated with HQO. In examples (1) dein ale. is treated 
with CIHSO4 in presence of CCI4 and gaseous HQ is 
introduced toward the end of the reaction; after neutrali- 
zation the product may be used to disperse olein in HiO 

g to obtain a spinning grease, and (2) wool la wadicd in a 
liquor contg. NaiCi^ and the product obtained by adding 
HQO to dele sulfuric ester; soaps and solvents may ad* 
vantogeoiisiy be present. 

Wetting and other agents. Elorl Ott, Winfrid Hentrich 
and Helmut Keppler (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. 
S. 1,944,300, Jan. 23. Compds. of aliphatic amine sul- 
fonic adds contg. 8 or more C atoms, sol. in water and 
suitable for use os wetting, softening, frothing or dispers- 

9 ing agents in the textile industry, sudi as the Na salt 
of 2-(lieptade^lamiiio)-ethaiie8ulfonic odd, etc., ore 
formed by causing on alkyl, aralkyl or aryl sulfonic add 
or a salt thereof oemtg. a labile halogen atoi|f in the allorl 
or aralkyl or aryl group to react with a higher aliphatic 
•tniwf eff the genml formula: R^R^H, uk whidi the 
aatd. or unsatd. aliphatic radical contains at least S C 
atoms or by oaiising an alkyl, aralkyl or otyl baBde to 
roact with a higher aliphatie amine of the nnd referred 
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to and subjecting the resulting reaction inoducts to a 1 
treatment with a sulfonating agent. Sciwral examples 
with details of procedure are given. 

Wettliy[ and other agents. K. T. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. n*. 755,7d0, Nov. liO, 1(^3.3. Esters of abietic or 
bydroabietic acid, which are wetting and penetrating 
agents^ are prcpd. by causing an abiotic acid corapd. contg. 


an atoita''hr radical wlddi can be substitttted hi the carbonyl 
group to react with a compd. of an aliphatic or cydo- 
aliphatk sulfonic add oontg. a supplementary atom or 
radical which can be substituted attached to one of the C 
atoms» e. g.» ethanol-, pmtanol- or cydohexanol-sulfonir 
add. Thus, compds. whidi are probably Na d-sulfoethyl . 
abielate and -hydro-abietate may be prepd. 
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Terminology of sugars. A. P. Bryant. Tnd. Eng. 
Chem. 26, 2^it(J(Ki4).- -The sugars formed by inversion of 
sucrose are known under various names, while totally 
unlike substances an* known under the name of "glucose." 
This coiifusiiMi should be ended by using only "dextrose" 
and "levulose" for the sugars n'ferred to. F. W. Z. 

Advances in beet-sugar manufacture in 1933. Kdmond 
O. V. Lippmatin. Chem.-Zlg. 58, 87 8, 107-9(1U34). 

E H. 

Sugar refining with "Suma Carb" in Cuba without 
revivfilcation. Mario dc la Vega. Intern. Sugar J. 36, 
70-4(1934). — While it lias been definitely proved that 
refined sugars of the highesl quality can be made eco- 
nomically on the plantation by the use of activated car- 
bons without facilities for their revivification, the present 
data show that this was alsti accomplished when very 
inferior grade raw sugars, polarising 93-0, which had 
deteriorated during a long period of storage, were used. 
These sugars were refined by the use of 0.28% "Suma 
Carb" on the wt. of refined sugar produced. To obtain 
the proper filtration of the liquors, which would ordinarily 
filter very slowly, "Hyflo" filter aid was added at the rate 
of 0.25‘^.35% cm solids in the first stage and 0.1% at the 
third stage of filtration. The amt. of "Suma Carb" em- 
ployed compares very favorably with other activated car- 
bons. of which 1,75*2.25% is required to perfonn the same 
worlf. A flow sheet of tlie filtration plan is given. 

W. L. Owen 

Different methods of defecation. K. Smnlcfiski. Goa. 
Cukrownicta 73, 99-119, 155 78(1933).- These facto^ 
studies were made to explain the tech, value of Teat ini *s 
method of defecation. The expts. prove that much 
smaller amts, of CaO ( 1 .(I -1 .25% against 1 .33% normally) 
may be used in Tcalini's nieth^. A higher amt. of CaO 
applied in the usual moist defecation increases the rate of 
filtration and the purity ooeff., corrects the quality of the 
sirup and diminishes the coloration and the content of 
conductometric ash and Ca salts. Dry defecation under 
identical conditions gives better results than moist defeca- 
tion. Preliminary defecation in the cold, as an initial step 
of moist defecation, gives also an increased rate of filtering 
and a slight amelioration of the quality of sirup. Addn. of 
SOt in the preliminary defecation gives a negligible im- 
provement of the process. Dry defecation without any 
preliminary treatment ^ves a higher rate of filtering, 
while moist defecation with a preliminary defecation gives 
a better quality of sirup. J. Wiertelak 

Regeneration of activated carbons. N. N. Kudelya. 
Na^^. Zapiski Tzukrovoi Prom. 10, No. 32, 37-45(1933).— 
Prolonged boiling of activated C in alk. and add solns. for 
regeneration which is the general practice, together with 
excessive strength of the solns., decreases the decoloridng 
power of a C. K. suggests the following scheme: boil an 
exhausted C in water for 1 hr., boil again as a suspenrion 
of 15-20^ B6. for 1 hr. in 0.5-1% NaOU soln., wash 
free from alkali; boil again in 1-1.6% HQ soln. for 1 hr., 
then further regenerate in a muflEle at 600*’. V. £. B. 

Dccign of a modem molaasea dlitUlery. Gustave T. 
Reich. Chm- dr Met. Eng. 41, 64-6(1934). E. H. 

The non-fhrmentable reducing sugars in molaasei wort. 
A. Carozzi and M. Montessori. Ind. saccar. Ual. 26, 627- 
8(1933).— «rhe total sugars in oane molasses are expressed 
as sucrose ■■ double polarisation plus (0.95 X r^ucing 
sugars). The residual reducing non-fermentable 8U|g^ 
are assumed to be glutose « 2 X reducing sugars. The 


fermentable sugars are thus, total sugars as sucrose - 
(0.95 X glutose X 1/2). Lah. yields were 0.6146-0.6147 
1. anhyd. ale. per kg. sucrose. Distillery yields averaged 
0.6085. The oorresponding yields with no correction for 
3 glutose were 0.6004-0.6019 and 0.5816. Molasses may 
contain up to 10% glutose, if from Cuba, while that from 
Java has a value under 6%. L. Cusachs 

Failure of a molasies tai^c. Husemann. Arbeilschutz 
1933, 128-30; Chimie Bf industria 30, 1171.-;-Bxanm. of 
the molasses contained in the tank showed that, in ^pite of 
its alk. reaction, it contained considerable invert sugar; 
carbonaceous particles were observed cm the walls along 
the fractures, indicating that failure was probably due to 
^ an explosion. Spcngler has suggested that oonsiderable 
inversion probably occurred in the course of yrs. of siexage, 
and that, under the influence of certain bacteria, fhe invert 
sugar was decompd. with formation of Hi and OH« which 
could not escape because of a hard, adherent dating of 
sugar on the walls of the lank, and thus result^ in ac- 
cumulation of a high pressure; the immediate caute of the 
explosion remains unknown. It was observed tlfial the 

5 walls of the tank, after removal of the adheremt sugar 
coating, showed considerable corrosion, which H. attrib- 
utes to attack cm the Fe by cxrg. acids produced by fer- 
mentation of the molasses, the latter aim liberating H|. 
The latter remains in the tank and works its way inwardly 
and forms an explosive mixt. with the atm. O; the finely 
divided Fe oxide, whose presence was observed cm the 
walls of the tank, acts as contact mass to catalyze the 
combustion. From a practical standpoint, accnimulatiou 

6 of gases in molasses tanks can be avoided by fairly frequent 

clcauings. A. Papineau-Couture 


Cyanamide a^ a source of N for sugar cane (Smith) 15. 
Fertilizing values of Poli&h kainites [for sugar b^s] 
(G6rski) 15. Value of the sogar-bcct crop in relation 
to its tedi. processing (Denis ’evski!) 15. The poly- 
saccharide-forming mouth sUeptocoed and the "frog egg" 
7 streptococci of sugar factories (Koch) IIC. Gelatinized 
coru-stasch adhesive (U. S. pat. 1,943,382) 18. 

C ’ 

Eztracticm of beet augar. T. Wintzell, N. R. M. Wei- 
buU and G. V. Cederborg. Swed. 78,831, Oct. 31, 1933. 
Beet slices are leached in a battery of cUffusers according to 
the countercurrent principle. Water is applied through a 
gage which automatically interrupts tlie discharge of sugar 
juice from the system when a fixed amt. of water has 
^ passed through the gage. 

Diffusion batteries for extracting sugar. Auguste h. 
Vasseux. Brit. 400,034, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Purifying Bugor Juices. Berthold Block. Ger. 590,358, 
Jan. 9, 19^ (Q. SOc. 10) . In the continuous purification 
of sugar juices with milk of luhe, iJie pumps which feed the 
juices and the lime are coupled together, so as to avoid 
fluctuations in the alky, of the juices. 

9 Purification of sugar juice. Akticbolaget Separator 
(O. E. Frddiug, inventor). Swed. 76,906, April 4, 1933. 
Sugar juice not oontg. sugar crystals, preferably the epned. 
thick juice obtained by evapn., is treated in centrifuges 
provided with devices for excluding air, thus^ avdding 
underirable changes in the sugar juice due to oxidation. 

Purillylng sugar-liottse and reflneiy jukss. D. Tdatun. 
Belg. 39M74, July 31, 1933. After direct daxificai^. 
the juice is tregteSd (after sddn. of alkali if need be) with an 
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add tmtO the «llqr.lMbe« reduced to tbe point iil^ 1 Oiniie torn ciiob eeede, Soe« industrieUe du N^guin 
been foimd to be best for the sube^ent coocn. The (Soc. anon.)* Fr. 755f961» Dec. 29 1033. The seeds ere 

juice is then ooncd. dixeetly. Cf. C. il. 279 1540. treated with an add to attack the film superfidWy and u 

Appasatna Ibr aatmtlaf aogir Jolcea. Fritz Blanke. soon as this takes place the add (which would dissolve the 

Ger. 8190, OOi, Dec. 20, 1033 (Cl. S9c, 16). Addn. to gums) is replaced by an org. liquid in whidi the gums are 

5509048 (C. A, 27, 1228). not sol., but which completely removes the film, a. g.» 

Automatic appaimtus for the detection of sugar in the EtOH, BuOH, AmOH or a ketone or ketone deriys. 
condensate of engar-houae boilers. Raffinerie Tirle- Treatment of juices in the sUureh and similar industries, 
montoise, Soc. anon. -Belg. 305,843, May 31, 1033. D. Tfotini. Belg. 396,227, June 30, 1033. The jUice is 
Oil-burning stoves for industrially heating, e. g., sugar- ^ treated with a reagent (preferably liquid SOi) capable of 
boiling pans. John -McGowan. Brit. 400,362, Oct. 26, retarding flocculation of the ooUoidal matter so as to 
1033. ^ prevent its deposition on the sepd. starch. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 

ALLEN ROGERS 


Boric add and borax in the preparation of leather from 
hides. Enrico Vigezzi. Jndustna chimica 8, 1377-84 
(1033). — ^A detailed summary of the use of boric add and 
borax in the prepn. of leather from hides. A.W. C. 

The fine structure of hide fibers. A. Kuntzd. Col- 
legium 1034, 1-18. — The difference m weave between hide 
and tendon fibers is illustrated. Swidling, contraction and 
staining phenomena do not indicate a difference, except in 
structure, between the corium major and corium minor. 

I. D. Clarke 

Structure of^coUagen fibers and the point of attack by 
proteolytic enzymes. D. Jordan Lloyd and M. E. 
Kobertson. Nature 133, 102-3(1034). — Bacteria pene- 
trate hide through the cut ends of the collagen fibers and 
not through the sides of the fibers. Points where the 
epidermis is injured, such as brand -marks, also allow entry 
of putrefying bacteria. This is paralleled by the fact that 
trypsin acts only on the ends of collagen fibers (Berg- 
inann, G. Pojarlieff and H. Thiele, Collegium 1933, 682) 
and fits well with the mol. structure postulated for collagen 
by the authors (C. A. 27, 2854). K. V. Thimanii 
Microscopic Study of anunalhw. n. Effects of beam- 
house treataient. Fred O’Flaherty and Wm. L. Roddy. 
J. Am. Leather Chem. Assoc. 29, 63-55(1034).— No 
change occurs during soaking, with or without NaCl or 
wetting agents, or in 0.06 N acid or alkali. Hair shafts 
are attacked and disintegrated by strong NaOH; suc- 
r(*ssive histological changes arc described. In satd. Ca- 
(()H )9 no dhangc in the hair shaft occurs but contraction of 
the hair bulb takes place. In satd. Ca(OH)] + 0.05% 
NaaS, the hair bulb first contracts and later expands. Hair 
is attacked in a manner similar to that induced by strong 
NaOII, at a rate increasing with NasS conen. and temp. 
AssSi acts the same but more slowly. Amines have a slight 
action on the cutide of the hair shaft only. Red, black 
mid white hairs arc attacked in the order named. *At some 
conens. of NaiS, hair shafts break off on mech. unhairing, 
roots are left in the skin, and pigntput from hair roots may 
(liscolop the skin. H. B. Merrill 

Chrome tanning. E. Barbier. Cuir tech. 23, 2-5 
(1034). — Time required for tannage diminishes progres- 
sively as conen. of f-bath Cr liquor is increased (in pres- 
i iicc of excess Cr in all cases) . The advantages of time 
saved arc offset by waste of material in used strong liquor. 
It is not economically profitable to recover Cr from .mch 
spent liquors. H. B. Merrill 

Borne diacrepandea In pa deteimination of synthetic 
tannina. J. A. Gilmam J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades 
Chem. 18, 00-2(1034).— One "synten’* (undescribed) 
gave pE, values varying from — 0.5 to 3,0 by different 
methods in the hands of different aiialsrsts. H. B. M. 

Inveitigationg into the quality of vegetable-tanned sole 
leather. I. Robert H. Marriott. J. Intern. Soc. 
JjuUher Trades Chem. 18, 68-87(1034); cf. C. A. 28, 
1.566*.— An attempt is made to oorrdote oompn. with type 
of tnicrosomic structure. H. B. Merrill 

A method for determining acid in dhrome leather. C. 
Ricss and A. Papayanms. Cottegium 1933, 710-22.— 
Heat 2.6 g. cl dtoitegrated leather and 60 oc. of 0.1 N 
NILOH for 1 hr. at 00* under reflux, i^ter into 0.1 N 


HCl and wash 4 times with HsO (final wash boiling) • 
Add 5 cc. HCHO to the filtrate and titrate with 0.1 iv 
NaOH and phcnolphthalein. The percentage of basicity 
« 100(o — 6)o, where o *• cc. O.l N Nflk^Qi for the Cr 
detn., and 5 ■■ cc. 0.1 N NaOH in the above titration. 

Ira D. Clarke 

Factors affecting the distribution of fat in frtt-liquored 
dirome leather. W. C. Henry. J. Am. Leather Chem. 

^ Assoc. 29, 65-84(1034). — Cr-tanned steer hide pieces, 
prepd. in the lab., were fat liquored for 1 hr. at 40* with a 
targe excess of fat liquor contg. cod oils of 3 differmt de- 
grees of sulfonation; in certain expts. para^ oil vras 
added. The fat -liquored pieces were sectioned hori- 
zontally with a microtome, and the sections grouped to 
make up 12 layers. Each layer was vacuum^ried and 
extd . successively with petr. ether and acetone. “Bound* * 

^ fat was deld. by dccompg. the residual leather with KOH, 
acidifying and extg. fatty acids with EttO. Unsaponifi- 
ablc matter was detd. when desired to demonstrate differ- 
ential penetration of poraffia oil into skin. Results yrm 
corrected for extractable matter in non-fat-Uquored sldn. 
Total oil takc-up was independent of degree of sulfonation 
of tlic oil. Sulfonated compds. (acetone ext.) and nm- 
sulfonalcd (pelr. ether ext.) were taken up in proportion 
to their conens. iti the oil used. Penetration was greatest 
6 for the oil of lowest degree of sulfonation, and for non- 
sulfonated as opposed to sulfonated components.^ SoiM 
diffusion of oil into the leather occurred on dr ying; in^. 
general the non-sulfonated components showed gmtesC 
penetration on drying. H. B. Merrill 

Apparatus for the volumetric determination of water 
absorption by leather. Arthur Miekcley and Gertrud 
Schuck. Ledertech. Rundschau 26, 1-5(1034): cf. C. A. 
26, 2344. — Rate of absorption of HiO by teather was 
measured in an app. similar to that of Freundlich, Schmidt 
and Lindau {C. A. 26, 6243) . The ratio of absorption for 
a split surface to the flesh surface varied from 1.22 to 2.26, 
for split to grain, from l.ll to 3.01. I. D. Clarke 
Mective acidity and the penetration of acid dyeatnfiEs 
into leather. Robert H. Marriott. J. Intern. Soc, 
Leather Trades Chem. 18, 92-6(1934). — ^Pieces of sumac- 
tanned goat skin were brought to pa values from eboiit 1 to 
G with buffers, and dyed in 0.1% solns. of 5 acid dyes. 
Penetration increased with pn value, the effect differing 
from dye to d 3 re; complete penetration was obtained 
Croccine Scarlet at pa. 4.5, while Arid Green showed littfe 
penetration even at pn 6. Increased penetration is 
accompanied by loss in depth of color, which can be par- 
tially remedied by subsequent arid treatment. 

H. B. Merrill 

Filling agents for split and patent leather with a nltro- 
celluloBe base. A. Kraus. Ledertech. Rundschau 26, 6- 
10(1034). — ^The use of carbohydrates, albumins, wax^ 
and latex for the filling coat for patent leathe^ 

Old and new materials for patent leather. R. Friester. 
Collegium 1934, 18-22.— Review. Linseed oil«for patent 
leather can be tfockened best by preoxidizing at a moderate 
team, with an air blast and then beating in a dosed vessel. 

^ 1. D. Darke 
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Am dya l^leat te] (Qer. pat. 59 0^76) 28. 

if*® Surovtaa Pniinyglov& (The 
Materiel). Brflnn: Ccecho- 
Sec. of Leader Tmdea* Chemists. 253 pp. 
KjCT»«*ed in /. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chm. 18, 111 

f ‘ndustriaU (Industrial 
52 jS*. *"•* .?!“"*')• Stabdimento Industrie edi- 

j ff * mmdionrfi. ^ pp l. 50. Reviewed in /. 
Intarn. Sac. Leather Trades’ Chem. 18, 112(1934). 


1 JWUriunliil HMMtw. Jasssst/ilu VehWh. Brit. 
400p678p Nov. 2p 1093. 

Halwit Liboimtciriism, G. m. b. H. 
Brit. 400,080. Get. 30p 1088. See Fkr. 786,010 (C. X. 27, 
1544). 

due. Akt.-Ges. fUr chem. Produlcte vorm. H. Sehcidc- 
mandd. ( Jtdius KoU, inventor) . Oer. 5^,007, Dec. 22, 
1038 (Cl. 22f. 4). Dried bone material is hydrated 
described in Ger. 507,476 (C. A. 27, 1544) or 582,691 
(C. i4. 28, 028^), and glue is then reoovered the process 
of Ger. 554,378 (C. dl. 26, 5225). 


30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C. OAVZB 

”}*” to 1933. Sidney A. Binrier. Ini. 

Chemst 10, 27-30(1934). EH 

» !**“*■• Frederick Mamhionna. 

A« (N. V.) H, 19-20, 73-8(1983) .—AlMtracts of 
and its uses in manufactured 
piodueto from July 1932 to date. C. C. Davis 

™ w»«t of tempOTture on the plastlcitiy of rubber. 

rtoS; / C®*"- «. 195-204 

‘ The mm of the expts. was to ascertain the effect 
plasticity of raw rubber before and after 
expounding. A parallel-plate plastometer was used, at 

which are given in detail in 
i^lSi**^!.*?^***** mixts. and temps. 

Ibc plasticity (K in the Williams 
^ rubber, and its mixts. with 

rajttwit prop^ions of china day, C black, ZnO and 
whiting, are related by the equation: log K b lo£ t •• a. 

SwSif 1 ?^ i!?*. ^ plotted against log 1, a scries of 

pmid lines is obt^ed. For soft mixts., b was const, at 

X ® » heavily loaded C black 

b smaller. According to Williams (C. A. 18, 
uw) n in w A ■■ jpe* equation is a const, for a given app. 
a^procedi^, e^ile according to Griffiths (C. A. 20, 
i» vyi es frm n 0.16 to 0.18, depending upon the 
ju^, and aomding to Cotton (C. A, 26, 872) it varies 
™n 0.00 to 0.3, depending upon the extent of mastica- 
tion. In the present work, n varied not only with the 
mixt. but aim with the temp. It was therefore 
. if« Mt. fo r each sMnple at each temp. The variatioiw in n 
IMMWM no well-defined rule, for in some cases n increased 
witn maeasK m temp., and in other cases it either di- 
mi^taed or ixwe to a max. and then diminished. The 
extreme v^s were OJ215 (for a soft rubber) and 0.042 
(*wah^«nixt.). C. C. Davis 

nrlArfi*-,"*’*?®!! Joseph Rossman. India Rubber 

27-8: M; No. 3, 36-7 
Uv33) . A remw of 46 U. S. pats, relating to the coloring 
and vulcanized rubber. C. C. Davis 

necolminf of rubber in die mass. R.Boxlcr. India 
Rubber J. 87, 11-12(1934).— See C. A. 27, 8357. 

C. C. Davis 

"nm dilitliicUm betsraeii cured and uaeured parte of 
'■Md-emd rubber. Hidemaro Endd. J. Soe. Chem. 

Ind., Japan 37, Suppl. binding 26-6(1934).— Cold-cuted 
•egd uiicu^ rubber strips were dipped in I solus. One % 

Wns. of I m BtOH and 0.1 iV I colored the cured part dark 
choc^tc to almost black, while a soln. of IQ did not give 
awr Wtinctive effects. The uncured part showed a pale 
color, like that of the uncured sample. K, K. 

An outline of manulactoring procoeeee 
uiod |a the woduction of rubber thread and the pexfonn- 

IIP®,*' 

(N.Y.)34, 165-6, 176(1934).— lUiwtrated with photo- 
micrographs. C. C. Davis 

foptiz (famercaptobeazothiazole], ito hietory, proper- 
«*»■ Vanderbilt News J. 


(1933).— Data show the results obtainable with TiOa in 
place of lithopone. C. C. Davis 

Bondogen. An effective eoivent-aetivator for rubber- 
gasoline cements. Anon. VandeebiU News 3, No, 0, 22- 
5(1933). — ^Bondogen (patents pending) r^uces the 
viscosity of cements, the time of premastication and 
churning, and makes possible a higher rubber conUSit for a 
given viscosity. Graphs show the results obtainable. 

C. C. I^n-vis 

Solution piroportiM of diiod itibbor. T. H. Monengcr. 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind. 9, 190-6(1933).— The effects of 
thorough drying on the aoly. of raw rubber in C.H. were 
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slower 


No. Ag 4r^(1933j. — ^A large mass of data is given hi 
tabtes and griiphs to show the results obtained in a wide 
of types of rubber products. C. C. Davis 
^ Radon OSimum dioxide), the beet white pigment for 
rubber. Ai^. VanderbiU News 3, No. 6, 16-19 


studied. To this end pale crepe, masticated 
degrees, was dried in vacuo over PsOi, and the 
sol. in C«He and the viscosities of solns. of difft 
were then detd. Drying brought about a 
increase in the soln. viscosity, s. g., a 3-fold ii „ 

J lightly milled rubber, which was followed by ^ 
diminution to a value much below the original oi\e. On 
progressive drying, an increasing proportion of the rubber 
became insol. in CiHf. The more the rubber was masti- 
cated, the small^ was the proportion of insol. under given 
craditions. This increasi^ insoly. explains in part the 
diminution of the viscosity in the later stages, where 
solns. of lower conen. were formed. Conen. alone docs 
not explain the phenomenon, because the viscosities of 
6 undried rubber aoto. of equal coticns. to those of the dried 
rubber solns. we disproportionately low. The increases in 
viscosity and in insol. components took place at progres- 
siyely slower rates with increase in the mastication, e. g., 
with unmasticafed rubber tSic max. viscosity was reached 
in 5-6 days, with lightly masticated rubber in 70 days and 
with normally masticated rubber in 700 days. Drying 
probably leads to some kind of aggregation, assocn. or 
polsrmerization of the rubber mols., even in unmasticated 
' rubber. ^ Such phenomenon has been considered responsi- 
ble for changes in b. p. and other properties of pure liquids 
on being dried thoroughly (cf. Baier, C. A. 16, 2441). 
When solns. of undriedviibber were dried by P«Of in a sp. 
a^e which is described and illustrated, there Was no 
increase in viscosity. C. C. Davis 

Speedily up the hard rubber rMetion with Vandei 
(selenium). Anon. VanderbiU News 3, No. 6, 4-7 
S (1933). — ^Tests diow the utility of Sc as an acederstor in 
the vulcanization of hard rubber, where the scorching, gas 
formation, surface-marking and brittleness encountered 
with org. accelerators are avoided. C. C. Davis 

Adhesion of rubber to brau plate metal. W. 1. Mc- 
Cortney. VanderbiU News^i, No. 6, 8-0(1938).— An 
illustrated description of the technic used and the results 
obtained in the automobile industry, C. C. Davis 
Notes on the adhesion of robber to metal. Anon. 
P VanderbiU News 3, No. C, 26(1933). — ^ggestibns based 
on experience and gathered from various sources are given 
(cf. preceding abstr.). C. C. Davis 

Redalmad rubber. Max Kath. India Rubber J, 87, 
1(13-4(1934). — A discussion of the tecbnologlad value of 
reclaimed rubber and methods of testing (cf. Palmer, 
C.A.28,156Q»). C.C. Davis 

Automobile hmer tubes. Anou. VanderbiU News 4, 
No. 1, 4r-22( 1984) .—Data are given to thow the quality 
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obUitiabk bf tlto.uMwDf low proportumi of 6» witSUiibk 
accdemton aod pigments (cf. Somenrflle and Kusaell. 
C.A.ti,^S7). C-C. Davis 

iM^nilfiir asul high accaleratioa best te 
compomiM. Anon. VanderhiU News 3» No. 6, 20-1 
(]933).*-Furtlier data are given on the same subject (cf. 
vSomendllc and Russelb C. A. 27, 3357 and preceding 

abstr.). C. C. Davis 

Resin-ftttta guina«-* Applications of balata, gutta- 
percha and the lower guttas. I. Torrance Gurman. India 
Rubber World 29, Nc|, 3» 31-2» 34(1033).— A review and 
discussion. C. C. Davis 

Synthetic rubber. G. S. Whitby and M. Katz. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 25, 1204-11, 1338-48(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 
3;i2. — ^A comprehensivst crit. and historical review, with 
bibliography. Theoretical and practical aspects of 
chloroprene rubber are also discussed. The authors' 
oxpts. show that it is much less swollen by paraffin hydro- 
carbon than is natural rubber, and somewhat less by 
and CCI 4 (cf. Hayden and Krisman, C. A. 2B, 020^). It 
''freezes" at a higher temp, than natural rubber and loses 
strength to a^ greater extent on heating, but not nearly so 
much as does hydrocarbon synthetic rubber. 

Arnold M. Collins 

The effect of varioue loading matexiala in vulcanized 
rubber. Anon. VanderMii News 3, No. 3, 4-26(1933). — 
The effects of different proportions of numerous com. 
fillers and pigments on the tensile strength (stress-strain), 
lesistancc to abrasion, resistance to tearing and aging of 
viilcanizatcs composed of the base mixt.: rubber 100, S 
o.f), Se 0.5, 1-mercaptobenzothiazoie 0.5, tctramethyl- 
thiouram disulfide 0.5 are described. The materuds 
included channel gas black, clay, TiOi, Mg carbonate, 
ZiiO, lithopone, blanc fixe, "mineral rubber," 2 types of 
soft C black, 2 grades of natural whiting, and 2 grades of 
pptd. CaCOj ("Kalite"). The complete data are re- 
corded in tabular and graphical form. C. C. Davis 
The effect of temperature on the tensile properties of 
vulcanized rubber. Anon. Vanderbill News 3, No. 5, 4- 
30(1933). — ^An extension of a paper already published (cf. 
Somerville and Russell, C. A. 27, 6018), with numerous 
lablcs and graphs. C. C. Davis 

Hard rubber as a covering tor wood. Johann Eggert. 
Kunststoffe 23, 276(1933); India Rubber J. 87, 95-6 
(1934). C. C. Davis 

Thinning and gelation of rubber cements. Practical 
methods ol inhibiting the effects of light and heat. C. K. 
Novotny. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 170-2(1934). — ^Thc aim 
of the exts. was to devise a practical way of retarding the 
t binning of crepe rubber cements under ordinary atm. con- 
ditions. Exposed to glass in direct sunlight, gasoline 
cements in most cases became solvent-thin but in a few 
cases gelled, while CCI4 cements all formed rigU gels. 
The varying phenomena in gasoline are not explained; 
the gelation in CCI4 is explained by a curing by ultra- 
violet light radiation and by Cl reAdting from decompn. 
of CCI4.' Similar results were obtained at a slower rate 
ill diffused light. Protection of the cements by red filters, 
c. g., red Cellophane wrappers, greatly prolonged the time 
required for them to broome thin. At 50 the cements be- 
came progressively thinner, even in darkness. Exposure 
in gl^s to diffused light, to direct sunlight and to heat of 
a scries of gasoline cements contg. increasing proportions of 
rubber, masticated for correspondingly increasing times 
so that the viscosities of all the cements were the same, 
showed that under all ttnditions the higher the rubber 
content of a cement the smaller is the change in its vis- 
cosity. Varying and generally unfavorable results were 
obtained with antioxidants. C. C. Davis 

Acceleimtiua of vulcanization. F. Jacobs. Caout- 
chouc and gutta-percha 30, 16605-7(1933) ; 31, 16637- 

40(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 367*.— The properties and be- 
havior of Vulcaid 444, Heptene, Vulkadt T. R., Trimene, 
Trimene base, Vulcaid base, Vt^id 777 and T. T. T. are 
described, with tabulated data. C. C. Davis 

StudlM on the combined use of twor^tilfforent accelor- 
aton. IV. Pjpiionylguairfdino and iHtimirothlarnlo di- 
Bulfido. Ichiro Aoc and Hiroshi YokcMdma. /. Soc. 


^Mer Ind. Japan 6, 694-702(1063); cf. C. A. 26, 
1153.— By plotting the softening and m. ps. pf mixts. of 
diphenyl^nidine <1) and dibenzothiazble diinilfide (H), 
it was found that 1 a^ H do not form a mol. compd. or a 
eutectic nuxt. Scorching was greatest with rubber contg. 
a 1-n mixt. corresponding to the lowest m. p. of the curve. 
The vulcanization efficiencies of various proportions of 
mixts. of I and H are given. 1 and II form a mol. oompd. 
by the help of HsS, and the results obtained with this mol. 
compd. are given. The formation of the mol. ewpd. is 
also possible during vulcanization, since H|S is given off. 

K. Kitsuta 

Vulcanization-accelerating power of metalUc salts of 
dithio-l-pioecolinocarbozylic add. I. Toldshige Ku- 
satna and Tatsuichi Yokoyama. BuU. Inst, Pkys.* 
Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 853-70( 1933) (Afiifrocfr 10) 
(in English) published with Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. 
Chem. Research (Tokyo) 22, Nos. 457-67; J. Sec. 
Rubber Ind. Japan 6, 666-85(1933). -Zn dithb-l-pipe- 
colinedicarboxylic acid is an ultra-ac^crator of vulcaniza- 
tion which requires more ZnO and S than other ultra-acocl- 
crators of the same type ; the vulcanization temp., optimal 
time of vulcanization and the phys. properties of the vul- 
canized products are equal to those with other accelera- 
tors. The position of the Me group has no effect on the 
acceleration of vulcanization. Ingredients such as C 
black and MgCOi used with the ac^erator give superior 
phsrs. properties to the products. Vulcanization at 1 cm 
than 15 lb. per sq. in. steam pressure in the presence <if 
MgCOi and C black gives excellent transparent products. 
In the expts. described, where 1% softening agent was 
added, a mixt. of cyclohexyl oleate and Zn abietate was 
most effective. K. Konda 

The manufacture of artificial horn. Chr. Stark. 
Gummi-Ztg. Nos. 51, 53, Cdluloid u. ptastische Mas- 
sen 33, 1327-8, 1375-6(1933). — review of the diem, 
and inech. features. C. C. Davis 


C black (U. S. pat. 1,944,715) IS. Artificial board for 
use in automobile tops (U. S. pat. 1,944,533) 20. (Rub- 
ber] compns. for coating metals (Ger. pal. 500,217) IS. 
(Rubber] flooring material (Swed. 78,757) 20, Paint 
(rubber] (Belg. 397,775) 26. 

Hilbner, Guztavkarl, et at.: Kautsebuk. Einc wirt- , 
schaftsgcographischc Monographic. Bcrlin-Steifitz: 
Chem. -tech. Verlag Dr. Bodenbender. 275 pp. M. 15. 
Reviewed in Rubber Chem, Tech. 7, No. 1, vi(1034). 

Rubber Compounding Materials. New York: Barrett 
Co. 36 pp. Free. 

Rubber latex. The Naugatuck Chemical Co. Fr. 
755,776, Nov, 30, 1933. In forming cream from fresh 
latex, a small amt. of a soap sol. in water is added in addn. 
to the usual cream-forminE azent. 

Coagulating latex. Franz Homberger. Brit. 400,960, 
Nov. 3, 1933. Latex is coagulated by moving a deposition 
surface alternately through a bath of latex and an atm. of 
coagulating gas in succession in the same path until a 
coagulated film of the desired thickness has been formed. 
Aim, is described. ^ 

Forming rubber thread from latex or the like. John RF' 
Gammetcr (to Revere Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,943,381, 
Jan. 16. A film of determinate width is formed by depox* 
sition of liquid material upon a travelling surface and tw 
film is then withdrawn from the form^ surface and 
twisted into a thread of round cross-section. Cf. Q. A, 
26, 2621. 

Robber thread. Ernest Hopldnson (to National India 
Rubber Co.). U. S. 1,9^,436, Jan. 16. A rubber dis- 
persion is deposited in sep. grooves (of a desctified oppJ«. 
mobture b withdrawn from the sep. deposit^ the latw 
are removed in the form of filaments, and a thread is 
formed by superposing and compacting the . filaments. 

U. S. 1,943,437 relates to a process m whi^a thin, narrow 
band 6t robber dbperrion b formed continnoudy on a ' 
moving suriace such as a rotating drum an<4the band b 
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counted fa^hott^ ^noiitim is i iriiidilMftpattMll,t|iilcMda^ 

ud It ttcoiKiiHioudyid^ into thi^ dope («t nsiiig a riiM outer nnld and tandiik tlw 

udtli fibrous material. App, is described. IT. 8. ,• artide out. 

438 describes ao app. and procedure bjr whidi a STO is BiifcW arttalaa. Tn«*«i«ri.wMl Latex rmrrwiiis Ltd 
from an aq. diroenkm ni»>ber, the strip is Brit. 400^4, Nov. 2, 1988. Articles are made direct 

MM transwerady. and is rolled into a round tluM. frm aq. rubber disperskms by ooagulatkm with an* 

U. 8. 1»948|i439 involves a process m which a plurality ot nr halliix tin. iw—r ■l irfittfio arfih «. « haiFiii» 

strips are continuously formed from liquid rubbtf compn., leas than 10 C atoms, a. f ., anhydrides of AeOH, propumk, 
aasoed. m pM fonnatim and yuteaniaed, ooUed traas- - butyric, iao4mt]^, formylacetic, dilotoacetie, acrylic, 
vetady of the length of the imteM to form a tluead, and * crotonic and maleic adds and Ac, propionyl, butyryl, 
ooviM with fib^ material., App. is described. acrylyl, crotonyl, ddoroace^, oxalyl and mahmyl chlo. 

n .. ^*1^3**“^?* Processes Ltd. rides atul bromides. The coagulant may be mixed with 

Ft. 7M,199, Dec. 6, 1^. Threads are ma^ by co- adhesive materials, a. f., rubber cement, arg. sdns. of 

agulatmg one latex with ano^ totex having a different gelatin and glue, ale. sohis. of ceUnkwe nitiate, etc. 

Pb value, no otowcragulant bang used. Thus, ordinary Floor covetinn. Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
latex protected by Nft may be coagulated by a latex and Alfred A. Godfrey. Brit. 400,177, Oct. 16, 19JB. 

havi^a^H vi^eof 7--4.5atidprepd.by U.S. lp6Q9,36B-9 Floor coverings simi^tlng tiles are made by positioning 

(u d. 1308). ^ 3 tesserae of vulcanized rubbtf by a grid on a piemtic backing 

^ Apyimtua and m^od to making rubber bands, of unvulcanized rubber, removing the grid and forcing the 

ttmda, strips and IllameM tom rubber dlsperaiona. tesserae into the bonding material, so that the latter flows 

Magyar Ritggyantaa^ytf R. T . (to International I,Atex into and fills the spaces between the tesserae, and finally 

Presses Lid.). Brit. 4(X),846, Nov. 2, 1033. vulcanizing. Cf . C. d . 27, 6679. 

Apparatua ttd method to m a king rubber sMps tom a Compound f^et material. Eirchbach’sehe ^ Werkc 
rubber«Gontainsng hquld, e. g., an aqueous disperaion. Eirchbach & Co. (personally responsible partner: IdaxK. 

Joto R.Gaaraeto (to Intamtionsl Utex Processes Kirohbach). Brit. 400,062, Oct. 19, 1933. Material for 
Oct. 19, 1933. use in the mantd. of flexiUe disk couplings consists of 

Frevimtog aging m rubber I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. ^ fibrousmaterialintheformof a thin fleece, which is imprcg< 

^ 601 nated with rubber soln., a no. of layers hmg then placed 
042 {C. A, M,4960). Theprocessof 601,642 for adding upon one another, pressed together and vuteaniz^. 
mdanephenols, their substitution products or salts, to Rubber tires. Adrian O. Abbott, Jr. (to Morgan &. 
natural or synthetic rubber to diminish aging, is applied to Wright) . U. S. 1,044,380, Jan. 23. Mech. totures. 
cold vidcMization proc^. Anti-akid preparmtiona. Walter Josky. U. 5. 1,943,- 

Purified rubber. Willoughby S. Smith, Henry Jay 017, Jan. 16. See Brit. 384,210 (C. A. 27, 6010)v 
Garnett, John N. Dean, Bernard J. Habgood and Henry Rubber adheaivea. Walter W. Dimficld (to Naugatuck 
Cigiannon. to. 681,684, Aug. 1, 1033 (Cl. 396. 2). 5 Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,943,423, Jan. 16. Adhesives 
See Bnt. 320,370 ( C,A . 24, 2618) • suitable for uniting rubber to metals are prepd. by heating 

> Potoua rubber, Dunlop Rubber Co, Ltd. and The rubber for 10-20 bts. at abc^t 300® and mixing the treated 

Mode Rubber Co. Ltd. Gcr. 684,800, Sept. 26, 1933 rubber with vulcanizing ingredients and rubber cement. 

(Cl. 396. 9) . See Bnt. 393,022 ( C A . 28, 374*) and 393,- U. S. 1,943,424 relates to adhesives formed from “melted 

^ rubber" and Newbrough rubber in various rdative pro- 

Chlorinating rubber. ^ Cbemischc Fabrik ^ Buckau. portions, together with a minor proportion of unrndted 

Brit. 4(X),808, Nov. 2, 1933. Cl is introduced into solns. rubber, solvent and vulcanizing ingr^ients. 

of rubbtf of low conen. (2% or less) and viscosity and the Hardening auifaces of ar^os coated ?rith rubber or like 

resulting rubber chloride soln. is gradually poured into hot ^ material. Wm. C. Geer. Ger. 690,326, Dec. 30, 1933 
H 29 , which may contain substances to raise the b. p., in (Cl. 396. 3) . See Brit. 320,427 ( C. A . 24, 2639) . 

which is immersed a disintegrating app., whereby the Rubber vulcanization accelerator. Harold A. Morton, 
solvent is evapd. and the chloride reduced to granular U. S. 1,944,843, Jan. 23. An accelerator comprises the 

state. Prior to introduction into the HjO, the soln. may condensation product of or-^thyl hexene aldehyde with 

be reduced in viscosity by standing, the addn. of alkali or aniline or other amine. 

exposure to light. In an example 36 kg. raw rubber is Vulcanization accelerators. The Rubber Service Lalio- 
dissolved in 1700 kg. ethylene bromide, allowed to sund to ratoiies Co. Brit. 400,900, Nov. 6, 1933. Sec U. S. 

decrease the viscosity, Cl is passed through, the soln. , 1,866,266 (C. A. 26, 4606). Brit. 400,991, Nov. 6, 193 
allowed to stand several days or treated with caustic alkali See U. S. 1,866,728 ( C. A . 26, 4606) . 
orexposedtoUghtseveralhrs. and run into a vessel contg. Apparatus to vtdcaniiing spUces in rubber tubes, 
glycerol 8 and H 2 O 1 part, heated to 135-140®, in which an Andrew B. Mullin (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.), 
immersed propeller runs at high speed. U. S. 1,944,754, Jan. Mecb. features. 

Rubber compounds. Imperial Chemical Industries Rubber vulcanization. Carl S. Williams (to E. 1. du 
Ltd. Fr. 755,913, Dtf. 1, 1933. Noninflammable Pont de Nemours & ^.). U. S. 1,943,670, Jan. 10. 
rubber compemnds, particularly for making flooringt arc For removing water from resin type«>riib1x:r vulcanization 
made by coating or impregnating rubber compds. with a accelerators, they are treated with a material such bb CaO 

chlorinated CioHi, conlg. not less than 2 atoms of Cl per 8 capable of reacting with the water present to produce a 
itool., e, g; the product known under the trademark compel, non-injurious to rubber. 

^ Rubber vulcanization. Joseph R. Ingram (to RublxT 

Tacky rubber composition. Harry L. Fisher (to The Service Laboratories Co.). U. S. 1,943,797, Jan. 10. 

Ckimmion Rubber Co. Ltd.). Can. 336,768, Oct. 31, Vulcanization is effected by heating the rubber with S and 

1933. A highly tacky rubber compn. comprises the re- an accelerator in riie presSllce of a carboxyl-substituted 
actiem product of 100 parts inbber and 2^ parts of a aromatic ketone such as acetophenone, benzophenonc or a 

nitiriso compd. of an aromatic hydrocarbon or OH or benzoylbenzoic acid which stfves as a controlling agent. 
NHt deriv. . Vulcfuiizlng tirea. SocietA italiana Pirelli. Brit. 400,- 

Rttbber objecte. Enist I^6Uch. Brit. 400,001, Oct. ’ 893, Nov. 2, 1933. Addn. to 341,143 (C. A. 2S, 4742). 
1^1933. Ft, 746,472 (C. A. 27, 4716). Robber-lito or resinous maaaea. Canadian Electo 

^JOznamed^ rubber. Othmar M6ser. Brit. 400,816, Products Co. Ltd. Ger. 683,914, Sept. 12, 1933 (Cl. 396. 
Nov. 2, 1933. Bathmg caps, etc., are made by building 4.02). Addn. to 663,792 (C. A. », 1236). Sec Bnt. 
up the articles from smooth rubber sheets, drawing over a 296,322 (C. A. 23, ttlO). 
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set is described. In principle it cones, the gas by drawing 
a known vol. of air-gas mixt. through silica gel by means 
of a small hand pump and then identifies the adsorb^I 
gas by means of a permanganate soln. The sensitivity is 
afiout 0.015 mg.per Ltond a test is made in less than 3 min. 

A. L. Kibler 

The Razek-Mulder color analyser and its use for the 
measurement of pulp and paper color. R. S. Hatch and 

H. A. Hauff. Paper Trade J, 97, No. 26, 34^-6(1033). — 
A discussion of the theory of color and explanation of the 
principles ou which the Razek-Midder color analyzer is 
designed, together with photographs of color curves 
covering a wide range of pulp and paper colors to illustrate 
the range and sensitivity of the instrument. A. P.-C. 

A new thermocouple for the determination of tempera- 
tures up to at least 1800”. G. R. Fitterer. Trans, 
Ant. Inst. Mining Mel. Engrs. 105, 290-301(1933). — 
See C. A, 27, 2848. Alden H. Emery 

Servicing a noble-metal thermocouple. R. S. Bradley. 
Heat Treating and Forging 19, 8(f*l, lO^(l^). — 
Practical information applicable to thermocouples used 
for all purposes. Downs Schaaf 

A new instrument designed for the study of combustion. 
C. F. Taylor, C. S. Draper, E. S. Taylor and G. L. 
WilliatnvS. 5. A. E. Journal 34, 69-62T(1934).— -A 
simple element for elec. detn. of the rate of change of 
pressure in a bomb or cylinder is described. H. A. B. 

Calculations for furnaces with radiant roof and floor. 
B. K. Amerik. Neftyanoe Khozyalstvo 25, No. 9, 26-31 
(1933). — Calcns. are given for 0) detn. of the amt. of 
heat transferred by radiation from the flame surface 
and the side walls to the roof, wall and floor radiant tubes, 
(2) comparison of various types of furnaces, (3) detn. of 
direct heat transfer, and (4) radiation from floor and wall 
surfaces. A. A. Bochtlingk 

App. for rectifying small quantities of liquefied gas 
(van Dijk, et al.) 2. 

GriflithB, Roosevelt: Thermostats and Temperature- 
Regulating Instruments. London: Chas. Griffin & Co. 
Ltd. 157 pp. 10s. Reviewed in MelaUurgia 9, 114 
(1934). 

Grfinwald, Alfred: Temperatur-Mess- uiid Rcgel- 
gerate. Berlin: Siemens 3c Haiske. 

Pressure distillation apparatus. Firma £. Merck. Gcr. 
589,608, Dec. 12, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 2). 

Apparatus for exothermic vapor-phase catalytic re- 
actions such ss production of lihthalic anhydride from 
naphthalene. Alphoiis O. Jaeger (to Sclden Co.). U. S. 

I, 945,812, Feb. 6. Various details of construction and 
operation are described, of a converter having vertical 
catalyst tubes surrounded by a liquid bath such as molten 
NaNOi and NaNOt in which are immersed vertical heat- 
cxdiange elements through which a gaseous cooling 
medium such as air may be passed. 

Carboy container. John J. Bach and James B. Flaws 
(to Merrimac Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,^5,797, Feb. 6, 
Structural details. 

Surface condenser. Bengt £. Meurk and Wm. M. 
Kennedy, Jr. Gcr. 591,215, Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl. I7d, 
5.02). This corresponds to Brit. 382,849 (C. A. 27, 
fi691). 

'^^Electflc i^em, etc., suitable for the control of tem- 




(to Brown Instrument Co.). U. S. 1,947,297, Feb. 13. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Thermometer. Ralph F. Schneider. U. S. 1,947,175, 
Feb . 13 . Structural details . 

Viscometer. Walter A. Nivling (to Automatic Appli- 
anee Co.) . U. S. 1,946,822, Feb. 6. An app. is described 
in which liquid such as sizing for yam is forced at a const, 
rate into an air trap in whi^ accumulation of liquid and 
air pressure vary with the viscosity of the liquid so that 
the air pressure in the trap serves as an indication of 
viscosity. 
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Rotaiy iriscometer suitable for testuig liquids. Adolf 
K&mpf. U. S. 1,944,983, Jan. 30. M^. details. 

Filters. MeUtta-Werke A.^. Brit, 400,077, Oct. 19. 
1933. • 

Rotary-drum filter with associated suction filter. 
Humboidt-Deutzmotoren A.-G. Ger. 591,055. Jan. 15. 
1934 (a.l2d. 16.02). 

Gas filter (bag tjrpe). Standard Filterbau-Ges. m. b. 
H. Ger. 591,026, Jan. 15, 1934 (Cl. 50e. 6) . 

Filter units, comprising pleated screens with means for 
defining the space occupied by the screen on all sides. 
Cecil G. Vokes. Brit. 401,287, Oct. 30, 1933. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering air. Kenneth D. Jones 
and Wm. R. Thomas. U. S. 1,946,744, Feb. J3. 

Apparatus for filtering air or other gases. Herman A. 
Brassert, Arthur J. Boynton and John P. Grill! (to H. A. 
Brassert & Co.) . U. S. 1,947,447, Feb. 20. 

Addproof filter plate. Toshiyuki Mizuno. Japan. 
100,515, Apr. 11, 1933. A filter plate is made by casting 
a mixt. of acidproof stone or brick of proper grain size 
with acidproof cement and a liquid for hardening the 
cement. 

Magnetic separators. Herbert Klinger. Brit . 401 ,301 , 
Nov. 6, 1933. 

Steam separators. Holden & Brooke Ltd. and Robert 
W. Brooke. Brit. 400,859, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Apparatus for separating gases and liquids. Harry A. 
Ward. U. S. 1,947,360, Feb. 13. Structural and opera* 
tive details are described. 

Apparatus for separating mixed liquids such ala oil and 
water by gravity. Thomas W. Barber. U. S. 11945, 760, 
Feb. 6. Numerous structural and operative details ure 
described. A 

Apparatus for separation of ores, rocks or \coal of 
various specific gravities by means of compressed air. 
J6zscf Finkey. Hung. 107,224, Sept. 1, 1933. Sti^ctural 
details. \ 

Sifting apparatus. Robiils Conveyiug Belt Co. Brit. 
401,176, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Dr3ring apparatus. Abraham II. Burgess and Wtn. 11. 
Bird. Brit. 402,100, Nov. 24, 1933. 

Drying apparatus. The Coe Manufacturing Co. Ger. 
589,962, Dec. 20, 1933 (Cl. 82a. l.Ol) . 

Bijuid for drying apparatus. Beuno Schilde Maschincii- 
bau A.-G. Ger. 587,104, Oct. 30, 1933 (Cl. 82rt. 25.01). 
Addn. to 532,634 (C. A. 26, 342) . 

Tubular drier. Ma.Hchineiifabrik Buckati R. Wolf 
A.-G. Ger. 587,422, Nov. 3, 1933 (Cl. 82a. 23.01). 
Addn. to 584,9Sb (C. A. 28*, 936^). 

Tubular drier. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. (Hans 

J. Johlige inventor). Gcr. 589,543, Dec. 9, 1933 (Cl. 
82a. 23.02). 

Apparatus for drying beet slices and like organic matter 
with furnace gases. Oi^sterreichische Bamag-Buttnex- 
Werke A.-G. Austrian 136,027, D^. 27, 1933 (Cl. 82a). 

Centrifugal apparatus for producing dry granular 
products from liquids. *Norsk Ilydro-Klektrisk Kvaelstof- 
aktieselskab. Fr. 756,765, Dec. 15, 1033. 

Rotfuy drying and grinding dnirn. Amo Andreas. 
Ger. 591,386, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 82a. ^9.02). 

Rotary grinding and mixing apparatus. Johannes 
Schwarz. Gcr. 591,299, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 6()c. 15.20). 

Apparatus for mixing and rendering powdered materials 
homogeneous. Mikael Vogel-Jurgensen. Fr. 756,745, 
Dec. 14, 1933. 

Apparatus for analyzing gases ^ measur^ the thermal 




757,034, Dec. 19, 1933. 

Fbrous diaphragm gas analyzer suitable for use in 
combustion control. John D. Morgan (to Doherty Re- 
search Co.). U. S. 1,947,303, Feb. 13. Various deUils 
of structure and automatic operation are described. 

Instrument for indicating proximity of dewpoints in 
gases such as air. Merit Srott. U. S. 1,945,660, Feb. 6. 
Structural features. 

i^pantuB for washing, moistening, drying, coolw. 
heatii^, etc., air, gases or liquids. Sulzer Gebruder, 
Akt^^. Ft. 757,091. Dec. 20, 1933. 
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AmimtttS for coaMUliif IJm admixture of gaiee and 
liquida aa in treating water with dhtorine. Wm. Smalley 
(to Paterson Engineering Co., Ltd.). U. S. 1,945,767. 
Feb. 6. Structural and mecb. features. 

Rotary apparatus for condensation and other treatment 
of fluids. Walter J. Podbielniak. Brit. 401 .4S4. Nov. IB, 
1933. Fluids of different ds. are passed in opposite 
directions through a rotating spiral conduit of progres- 
sively increasing radius, the lighter fluid being introduced 
at the outer end and caused to travel in the direction of 
the inner end and^^gie heavier fluid in the direction of 
increasing radius. Tlie process may be used for absorbing 
the constituents of gases by liquids. App. is described. 

Centrifugal apparatus for purifying liquids. Janos 
B&nyay. Hung. 19fl|831, Aug. 1, 1933. Mech. details 
are given. 

Rotary furnaces. Johan S. Fasting. Fr. 75e,807, Dec. 
16, 1933. An enlarged portion oontg. canals is provided 
in the heating or calcination zone and has a wall permeable 
to gas spaced from the canals to provide a space into 
which the mass is introduced and from which it is dis- 
tributed to^the canals. 

Furpace for oxidizing lead to lead oxide. N. A. Plot- 
nikov. Russ. 1685, Sept. 30, 1925. Construction details. 

Lids or covers for melting-furnaces. Wm . F . Wiltshire . 
Brit. 401,620, Nov. 16, 1933. Divided on 400,956 
(C. A. 28, 1898»). 

Device for mixing air and gas for gas furnaces. Pharo.s 
Fi-.uerstalteii 4>. in. h. H. Ger. 5^,812, Dec. 16, 1933 
(Cl. 24c. 2). 

Apparatus for introducing hot air and hot furnace gas 
into flame furnaces. Rekuperator G. in. b. 11. C^r. 
.W.GIO, Dec. 12, 1933 (Cl. 186. 3). 

Tuyere for furnaces. John C. Goss and Harry L. 
Crispen. U. S. 1,946,850, Feb. 13. 

Tuytee suitable for power-^lant furnaces. Herbert E. 
Prc.ston (to American Engineering Co.). U. S. 1,944,948, 
Jati. 30. 

Tuyere plate suitable for multiple retort underfeed 
stokers. James A. Drogue (to American Engineering 
Co.) . U. S. 1,944,931, Jan. 30. Structural details. 

Heat-producing apparatus. Tellur Ipari Kerc- 
skedcliiii R. T. Vegyeszeti Gykr. Hung. 107,520, Dec. 1. 
All app. is described in which is effected an exothermic 
rtm'lion of an active substance with water. The velocity 
aii<l duration of the reaction can be regulated by the 
iliiantity of added water an^ the surface of the active 
matter. 

Heat exchangers. Robert Kobi (to Sulzer Gcbriider, 
Akt.-Ges.). Brit. 400,853, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Tubes for heat exchangers. Georg Krause. Brit. 
400,513, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Field-tube heat-exchangers for heating air fdr drying 
purposes. Sidney F. Barclay, Herbert Hoyle and Mather 
& Platt Ltd. Brit. 401,460, Nov , 16, 1933. 

Heat-exchange apparatus. A. Sradberg n4e Mohlin 
T. Sandberg, inventor). Swed. 75,900, Nov. 22, 
1932. Mcch. details of app. and operation. 

Heat-exchange 4puatus of the shell and tube ^e 
suitable for use with air and water, etc. John A. Potter 
(to Westifighouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,947,109, 
Feb. 13. Structural features. 

Tube and shell heat-exchange apparatus. Joseph Price 
(to Griscxini-Russell Co.). U. S. 1,946,234, Feb. 6. 
vSiructural details. w 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for use with air, 
water, brine, etc. Thomas W. Carraway and Benjamin G. 
Littlepage (to General Fire Extinguisher Co.). U. S. 
1,945,394, Jan. 30. Structural features. 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for cooling 
liquids. John G. Kacstner (to E. A. Kaestner Co.). 
U. S. 1,945,402, Jan. 30. Structural details. 

Heat-exchange system for separating gases such as 
those of air. Mathias Friinkl (to American Oxythermic 
Corp.). U. S. 1,945,634, Feb. 6. Various details of app. 
arrangement and operation are described ^ 

X-riy apparatus. Arthur Mutacbellcr (to Wappler 


1 Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,946,176, Feb. 6. Stxuclural and 
elec, features. 

X-ray apparatus. Wm. K. Kearsley (to General Elcc. 
CoJ. U.S. 1,946,286-7-^8, Feb. 6. 

X-imy tube. Wm. D. Ccx»lidge (to General Elec. Co.). 
U.S. 1,946,312, Feb. 6. 

Apparatus for tiie production of x-rays. Jean Quivy. 
Fr. 756,800, Dec. 15, 1933. 

^ Cathode-ray tubes. Hans E. Hollmami. Fr. 766,917, 
Dec. 18, 1933. 

Incandescent cathode tubp. Wilhelm UUmann and 
Anton Borowiec. Fr. 756,353, Dec. 8, 1933. 

Photoelectric cells. Siegniund Strauss and Louis 
Weisglass. Austrian 135,851, Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 21a.). 
Cathodes for vacuum photoelec, cells arc made from an 
alloy of pure Zu with a subordinate amt. of a metal of 
higher photoelec, work function, e. g., Ni, Cu, Fe or Pb. 

I The alloy may also contain Cd, Sb and Bi. Specific - 
alloys are described. 

Electron tubes. Oskar Heil. F'r. 756,969, Dec. 18, 
1933, and 757,011, Dec. 19, 1933. 

Electron tubes. Telefonaktiebolagct L. M. Ericsson. 
Fr. 757,019, Dec. 19, 1933. Compensation arrangement. 

Electron-disdiarge tube. Henry W. Parker (to Rogers 
Radio Tubes, Ltd.). U. S. 1,945,979, Feb. 6. Various 
details are described. U. S. 1 ,945,980 relates to a cathode- 
ray tube construction. 

Electron-discharge tubes. Telefunken Gcs. fiir draht- 
lose Tclegraphie ni. b. H. F'r. 756,340 and 756,341, 
Dec. 8, 1933. 

Discharge apparatus. Eugene A. Giard (to Igranic 
Electric Co. Lid.). Brit. 401,568, Nov. Ifi, 1933. The 
surface of a control electrode is composed of BeO. A con- 
trol electrode, consisting of an itiiperf orate metal sheet 
; surrounding the iiiainent and having apertures in the 
end facing the anode, is made of a Ni-Be alloy contg. 
approx. 2% Be. The surface is oxidized by heating in 
air and is again healed by a high-frequency field during 
exhaustion of the tube to evap. the Ni oxide. In a modi- 
fication the BeO may be produced by deposition and subse- 
quent oxidation of He on a Ni surface. 

Electric discharge devices with arrangements for auto- 
matically controlling the temperature ot the gas or vapor 
^ therein. All>ert W. Hull (to The British Thomson - 
Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 401,379, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Discharge tubes. N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampcnfabrieken . 
Brit. 401,240, Nov. 9, 1933. Addn. to 392,790 (C. A. 
27,5223). 

Discharge tubes. N. V. Philips' Glocilanipenfabrieken. 
Brit. 401,471, Nov. 16, 1933. In a gas-filled di.scharge 
tube, such as a rectifier having au incandescent cathode, 

^ the main Ixxly of each anode consists of C, particularly 
graphite, the surface of which is (partly) ixilished to 
prevent disintegration thereof and blackening of the tube 
wcdls. 

Positive-column gas-discharge tube. Leo L. Beck and 
Aubrey K. Noble (to Claude Neon Lights, Inc.). U. S. 
1,946,477, Feb. 13. A lube which radiates positive 
column lighl that appears substantially white to the eye 
contains a principal filling of He together with just suffi- 
) cient A (suitably about 0.4%) to bleach tlie Ian He 
radiation. 

Luminescent electric discharge tube. Aubrey £. Noble 
(to Claude Neon Lights, Inc.). U. S. 1,946,498, Feb. 13. 
A tube emitting ydlow light has an envelope of an efc- 
tenial diam. of about 11-15 mm. and contg. a filling of 
He at a pressure of about 3 5 mm., and a cold cathode 
comprising the deoompii. products of an alk. earth oxy- 
genated oompd. such as Ba siiboxide. 

’ Electric discharge tubes. N. V. Philips* Glueilampeii- 
fabrieken . Fr. 76fi,662, and 756,66:3, Dec. 13, 1933. 

High-tensioii discharge tubes. C. H. F. Muller A.-G. 
Fr. 756,606, Dec. 11, 1933. 

Cathode for electrical discharge devices. Carl J. R. U . 
von Wedel (to Electrons, liic.). U. S. 1,946,603, Feb. 
13. A oore at least the outer portion of which is Ni is 
helically wound with a wire such as Ni lo which an electron - 
emitting material such as Ba nickelatc is applied. 
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Hollow oaodoa (or dlsduiio deviceo. Eloktriodie ^ 
Gluhlampcnfabriken Joh. Kremenezky A.^G. Brit. 
401,542, Nov. 16, 1033. Relates to the shape of the 
anodes. 

Water eooUnc amagoment for cooling dischaigo tubes. 
C. Lorens A.-G. Brit. 401,348, Nov. 13, 1983. 

Cooling structure for metsllic vapor apparatus. AUge- 
meine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft (to International General 
Klecstric Co., Inc.) . Brit. 401 ,308, Nov. 9, 1088. . 

Thennionic valves for very short waves. Telefunken * 
Gesellschaft fiir drahtlose Telegraphic m. b. H. Brit. 
401,182, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Appantus for making filaments such as those of coated 
metu for radio tubes. Victor Anderson and Donald G. 
Trutncr (to Alfred Hofmann ft Co.). U. S. 1,047^0, 
Feb . 20 . Structural and mech . details. 

Potentiometric apparatus suitable for recording and 
control. Thomas R. Harrison (to Brown Instrument 3 
Co.). U. S. 1,046,280, Feb. 6. Various structural, 
and operative details arc described. 

Apparatus for indicating relative humidify. Roger 
Lanquetin. U. S. 1,046,702, Peb. 13. 

Rotary atomizer for moistening and heati^ air. Soc. 
anon. *Tmac" installations modemes pour air et chaleur. 
Brit. 401,002, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Apparatus for detection of combustible gas. Ferenc 


Lampmobt end Jdnos Sahrtiner. Huqg . 107,140, Sep. 1, 
1088. Gas escapiiig from a pipe or mine ges makes a 
catalyser glow; this heat burns a thread car mdts a metal 
which doses an elec, dreuit leading to a signaling instru- 
ment. 

Apparatus for generating combuatlon products under 
pressure, mixed with ateem. Harry Causton. Brit. 
401,188, Nov. 0, 1033. 

Vaeuomrjacketed veaseis. Dudley H. Wright. Brit. 
401,445, Nov. 16, 1033. 

Surface condeneere. Akt. Ges. Brown, Boveri ft Cie, 
Brit. 400,437, Get. 26, 1033. 

Aoperatut for removing sludge from tanks such aa those 
used for sewage treatment. Darwin W. Townsend and 
James Brower (to Chain Belt Co.). U, S. 1,947,429, 
Peb. 13. Various mech. and operative details are de- 
scribed. 

Device for preventing damage from fire or eaqdoaion 
due to injury of a receptacle for inflammable liquid. Jean 
Gut. Brit. 400,306, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Gold-saving apparatus with traveling grizzly screen 
devices. General L. Covington. U. S. 1,947,036, Feb. 
13. Mecb. features. ' 

Ai^aratus for coating pipes internally and extetnally. 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G. (Walter Neuboff, inventor) . 
Gcr. 59M40, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 76c. 6), 
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Joseph Wlntere Em^d. Anon. Am. /. Pharm. 106, 
18-19(1934). — ^An obituary with portrait. W. G. G. 

Leon Iosif ovidi Kordniah, 1873-1932. L. Shtrum. c 
Uspekhi Fiz. Nauk 13, 970-6(1033). F. H. Kathmann 
Maiko T. Leko (1853-1932). M. Krajdnovic. Arhiv 
Hem. Farm. 7, 33-6(1933). — 'Biographical with a portrait. 

J. Ku6era. 

Stjepan Mohorovicic. V. Njegovan. Arhw Hem. 
Farm. 7, 129-42(1933). — Biography and bibliography 
with a portrait. J. Ku6era 

Boris Petrovich Orelkin. G. V. Pigulevsla!. J. Gen. 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 641-2(1933).— Obituery with por- 6 
trait. E. J. C. 

Samuel Wilson Parr. W. A. Noyes. Trans. lU. 
State Acad. Set. 25, No. 2, 41(1932). — A memoir. 

J. II. Reedy 

Reality in a chemical era. Wm. J. Hale. National 
Fertilizer Assoc., Proc. 9th Ann. Corwention 1933, 67-68. — 
An address dealing with the relation of chemistry to the 
changes occurring in the world’s ecouomic structure. . 

K. D. Jacob ^ 

Apparatus for diemical instruction. H. Kheinboldt. 

Z. physik. chem. Unterricht 46, 97(1933). — Tube and 
crucible furnaces are cheaply made by drilling out kiesd- 
guhr bricks in an appropriate manner. An elec, arc 
furnace can be made by using two flower pots; the space 
between them is filled with kieselguhr. A thermoscopc 
for rough measurement of heats of soln., neutralization, 
reaction, evapn., etc., is described. L. Waldl^aucr g 
The Bidnning of rayon as a school experiment, Hans 
Rfimisch. Z. physik. chem. Vnterrichl 46, 27(1933). 

L. Waldbauer 

^ 71 ^ relatlonsliip of general and analytical chemiatiy 
epuraea to the teaching of metallurgy. Eric R. Jettc. 

J. Eng. Education 24, 401-13(1934). E. H. 

The blaat-funiace process (lecture experiment). K. 
Posthumus. Chem. Weekblad 31, 112-13(1933).— With 
the aid of a flower pot a lecture expt. can be carried out to 9 
demonstrate the blast-ftumacc process, E. Schotte 
Denumstratton of a blast furnace. W. Heldmann. Z. 
physik. chem. Unterricht 46, 71(1933). — Two flower pots 
are used for the furnace. Louis Waldbauer 

Experimdhts in producing artificial smokes. W. 
Fl6rke. Z. physik. chm. Unterricht 46, 211(1933). 

Ixniis waldbauer 

The making of a fire extinguidier. H. Rflmlsch. Z. 


physik. chem. Unterricht 46, 166(1933). — Two fo^s arc 
described, one contg. an elaborate device for holcfltig the 
acid in a sealed ampoule, and the other a simple oi^e with 
the acid in a tube closed at one end, the other end of the 
tube being open, but above the NaHCOi .soln. L. W. 

Silicate weathering. W. F16rke.. Z. physik. chem. 
Unterricht 46, 119(1933). — ^The hydroly.sis necessary for 
the weathering of silicates can easily be dctnonsiraled by 
heating a pineb of finely powd. orthodasc in a hard-glass 
test tul>e on a water bath. After cooling, 2 drops ol 
phenolphthalein soln. are added. Not all types of ortho> 
close are suitable. Louis Waldbauer 

The reform of Russian chemical nomenclature. K. A. 
Shilov. , Uspekhi Khim. 2, 760-3(1933). — ^Reforms in the 
nomenclature of inorg. compds. making the names more 
nearly tranrilterations of tlyisc used in western EurofK* 
are suggested. F. H. RaLhmann 

Memane in the atmosphere [stratosphere]. Seitaro 
Suzuki. Proc. Phys.^Math. Soc. Japan [3], 16, 35-8 
(1934).— It is deduced mathematically that the mux. 
CH4 content (0.976% ?) of the stratosphere is reached at 
a height bf 100 km. John E. Miltierv 

Content of diasolved oxygen in wathr of maritime Seine. 
P. Chauchard. Compt.eend. 198, 694-6(1934) ; cf. C. A . 
27, 212. — ^The 0% content of the water of the estuary of the 
Seine increases on passing from fresh to brackish to fall 
slightly in the salt water of the open sea. It is reduced by 
the bore and Incoming tide, which stirlip a reducing mud, 
and is increased by insolation. C. A. SillKtrad 

A metihod of meaaurkLg radiated energy by a thenno- 
photometer. Maksimilijan Plotnikov. Arhiv Hem. 
Form. 7, 170-84(184-6 in German) (1933) .—The method 
based on the principle of trantiormation of the radiated 
into mol.-kinetic energy of a gas means of a thin ab- 
sorbing surface which Is enclosed in a well-insulated con- 
tainer closed by a quartz idate and connected with a 
capillary is described. The principle is explained mathe- 
matically. J. Ku&era 

Some thermal data and the atomic weight of krypton. 
W. House and J. Otto. Physik. Z. 35, 57-0(1934) - 
D. detns. at 16-2£l^ indicated a value of 3.743 as tte weight 
of a normal 1. of Sr and 83.66 as its at. wt. The coeff. 
expanaion,a, was detd.as equal toO.0036609 + 358 X 10*^ P; 
^ "■ 1,0^67-0.00367 p, when p is about 1 mm. Hg, and 
the factor for delation from an Ideal gas —0.00124 at 0 
and -4).00186 at 100^, L. P. Hall 
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Tba wfouOa MUti kNliiM, wboo •&«, todiom. i 
Tho rnlio ol MiAe pen t o i idi to lodiiim ooilmalo. 
Grogocy P. Baxter and ArUiur H. Hole. /. Am. Ckm. 
Soc. S6f 613^17(1034).— The end point for the reaction of 
1 A with NaiCQi was detd. with bromothvmol blue after 
COt had been expelled. The ratio of I^i:Na«COi was 
3.14000. Various at. wts. of I, C and Na are calcd. by 
assuwiing values for any 2 and computing the third. That 
of 1 is probably below 126.02 and C above 12.00. , 

L. P. HaU ^ 

Natural clasaifleation of chemical compounds, m. 
F. M. ^emyakin. V. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 260-78 
(1033); cf. C. A. 27» 213. — ^The mol. system is qualita- 
tively different from the at. system. The natural mol. 
system can be characterized as a generalized diagram of 
properties built according to the mol. and strucitu-al no. 
and the mol. symmetry. For the zero group of the Men- 
deleev system the conceptions of mol. and at. no. are : 
t*quiv. According to the like or unlike mol. no. and 
symmetry there are constructed 3 basic kinds of tables, 
each subdivided into 3 groups. Thus are obtained the 
tables of 0 kinds genetically connected by **thc law of 
centralized cube.’* In the normal geometrical series each 
mol. can beMesignated by a symbol detg. the interrelation 
of its nddal points. Comparison of the mols. in the system 
leads to conclusions and predictions regarding their phys. 
and dkein. properties. The phys. consts. of mols. are ' 
basically detd. by the type of the inactive gas to which 
the given mol. belongs, its symmetry, the no. if atoms, the 
law of periodicity, the intenelation of the magnitudes of 
its component parts, and the no. and structure of the nodal 
points. Chas. Blanc 

Three-dimenrionsl models of the potential energy of 
triatomic systems. C. P. Goodeve. Trans. Faraday 
Soc. 30, 00-9(1934). — ^The prepn. of models from lamina- 
tions of plaster of Paris Is described and systems 3H atoms, 
of C + 20 and of 2Na + Cl are illustra^ and discussed. 
'Fhe distances sepg. the atoms are plotted horizontally and 
the iioteatial energy is plotted vertically. 

B. R. Rusliton 

Atomic end molecular radii. V. Posqjpal. J. phys. 
radium [7], 4, 741-8(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 224, 6228.— 
Upon the basis of the previously derived formula the at. 
radii of Ne, A, Kr and Xe are calcd. as 0.92, 1.61, 3.G4 and 
7.:i2 X 10*“* cm., resp. These values agree well with 
values cakd. by others and lead to the statement of a more 
general approx, relationship for gases in whicli R 
0.769 + 0.002246bZ’. R is the at. radius and Z the at. no. 

’ Oden*£. Sheppard 

Covalency, coordination and chelation. R. C. Menzies 
and H. Overton. J. Chtm. Soc. 1933, 1290-4. — MciPtl 
is polymerized in boiling C«Ilc, while MeHgl and EtaPbBr 
ill freezing CeHi and EtiPbCl in CcHs at room temp, are 
unimol. Attempts to prep, mcthylmercury acptylace- 
tone and triethyllead acetylaoetone were unsuccessful. 

I hcse expts. cemfirm the generalization that in the organo- 
iiK'tallic derivs. of the elements from Pt to Pb, inclusive, 
the stability of the acetylacctonates (and similar oompds.) 
and polymerization of the corresponding organometallic 
halides in CtH« are c^nected. They can be correlated by 
consideration of the valencies and effective ^rdination 
nos. a[ the metals in question. Louise Kelley 

The dectronic gtructure of hexafluorides. Thomas G. 
l^earscm and Percy L. Robinson. /. Ckem. See. 1933, 
1^127-0. — ^The d. and the surface tension of SFt were 
tiieasttted over a range of temp., and the panchor calcd. 
iliercfrom indicates thatvtbe octet valency rule is main- 
tained in this compd., 2F atoms being attached to the S 
atom bv covalent linkages and the remaining 4 by semi- 
polur singlet links. Tlte parachors of SeF« and TeF« 
reveal a sttucture identical with that of SF|. A. L. H. 

The valenqy angle of sulfur. G. M. Bennett and S. 
OlasstoneT/. ^Efi. Soc. 1934, 128-9,— The dipole 
moment of thianthrene (C. A. 26, 2002} is confirmed and 
found not to be caused by effect ct the mvent or by atom 
polarization. It is suggested that the thianthrene mol. 
lies in 2 planes intersecting in the line Joining the 2S 
atoms in 8pace« and that the mol. is flexibly about this line 


to some extents This is taken as an indication of a ten- 
dency for the valency bonds of 8 to adopt an angle ci less 
than 120^ Values of £elec. const., d., n, polarisation 
and dipole moment are given for sol^. of thianthrene in 
ecu at 24.92^ and in CSi at 24.20" and 0.0". 

W. B. Keighton, Jr. 

Thennoinacnetic study of certain salts of nickel in the 
solid state. A. Serres. Aufi. 20, 441-77(1033).— 
In addn. to her own results for several N1 salts, 8. reviews 
the data tfivtn by other investigators. In soln., Ni salts 
usually obey the Curie law, with the moment ^ the Nt 
ion 16 magnetons. In the solid states these salts obey 
the Curic-Weiss law approx, but show definite nnall 
deviations from it. The moment of the Ni ion is 15 or 
15.5 magnetons in NiS04 and in NiCU, regardless of the 
degr^ of hydration. In NtBri it is 16 magnetons, while 
in Ni(CN)s it is much less. The results can be explained 
by assuming a const, paramagnetism superimposed on the 
paramagnetism that varies with temp. This leads to a 
more generalized law, expressed by (x — a)( T — f) ■■ C. 
The value of a, detd. by trial, is 425 X 10**^ in the case of 
NiS04, both anhyd. and hydrated, and NiS04*(NH4)iS04* 
6H2O. For anhyd. NiClt and NiCU*6HiO, a ■> 2M X 
lO**. Ni(CN)i seems to obey the simple Curie-Weiss 
law; hence 0*0. This const. paramagnetUm cannot be 
attributed to the anion alone for a does not have the same 
value for all Ni salts, nor can it be due to the cation alone, 
since similar salts of Co do not show this effect. It may 
t)e due to the deformation of the Ni atom by the cation. 

W. W. Stifler 

Magnetic anisotropy of graphite. K. 8. Krishiian. 
Nature 133, 174-6(1934). — The magnetic susceptibilities 
of Ceylon graphite normal and parallel to the principal 
crystal axis are —0.4 X 10“* and —22.8 X 10“*, resp. 

C. D. West 

Experiments on adiabatic cooling of paramagnetic salts 
in magnetic fields. W. J. dc Haas, E. C. WTersma and 
II. A. Kramers. Physica 1, 1-13(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4452. — Method and results in detail are given of expts. on 
cold production by demagnetization. The lowest temps, ob- 
tained were for CeFi 0,13"K., Dy(EtS04)i.9Hi0 0.i2"K., 
Ce(EtS04)i.9H,0 0.085"K. and KCr(S04)« 0.05"K. The 
use of KCr(S04)i, of fairly high moment, cheap and 
of regular crystal system, wUl allow measurement of other 
phenomena at these low temps. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Dielectric-constant studies, m. Aqueous gelatin 
solutions. A. L. Ferguson, J. Gilbert Malone and L. O. 
Case. /. Chem, Physics 2, 04-8(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
943'. — ^Measurements were made of the dielec, const, of 
gelatin solns. Results of the effect of on the ^elec. 
const, agree with Bjerrum's amphoteric ion theory. The 
application of an equation suggested by Moriuesco (C. A. 
25, 3539) indicates that the water hovmd by the gelatin is 
still partially free to show its diclec. properties. Calcns. 
of the mol. wt. of gelatin showed that the mols. are of 
graded size and of mol. wts. ranging from about 5000 to 
100,000. IV. The moments of some inorganic com- 
pounds. Mary G. Malone and A. L. Ferguson. Ihid. 99- 
104. — Detn. of the moments of several inorg. compds. 
yielded: SbCh 3.12, SbBr, 2.47, Sbl. 1.58, Asl. 0.96, 

I AsBn 1.G0, Pli 0.0, AsFi 2.65 and LiC104 7.86 debyes. 
Solvents were C4H4, CSt or dioxane. The didec. const, of 
solid AsFa was 5.7. Fair agreement was shown by a 
compartoon of the measured moments with values calcd. 
from the electronegativity of the elements deduced from 
measurements of the H compds. or from thdbr periodie 
relationship. Allen S. Smith 

Dielectnc constant of ^uid iodine. Alexis Jagielski. 
BuU. inUrn. aead, polonaise^ Classe sci. math. not. 1932A, 
’ 327-35(in French). — ^Thc diclec. const, of liquid 1 was 
detd. by the resonance method with a condenser in whidi I 
is sepd. from the electrodes by two glass layers. The elec, 
cond. of 1 is very small and does not disturb the measure- 
ments. In temp, range 118.1-168" a rise of the didec. 
const, from 11.08 to 12.98 is observed. Thus muid 1 is 
one of the few liquids with a pos. temp, coeff. of didec. 
const., and does not obey the laws of Clausius-Mossotti 
and ot Debye. J. Wertelak 
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Dipole meaeafementB with veiy email qoantitiea of 1 
material. P, Cohen Heurtquez. Physica 1, 41-52 
(UKivl), — micro method was devised for detg. the dipole 
moment of compda. in soln. The condenser used. 2 con- 
centric gUus tabest Pt-platedj 0.5 mm. apart^ holding 0.«?3 
cc., had a capacity of 8.7 n/iF; a 2nd one of 70 mmP was 
used also. WUdschut transmitters for the a. c. waves were 
used (C, i4. 26» 5803). Great care was taken to exclude 
idl moisture. The solvent used was C|Hf of HsO vapor ^ 
pressure equal to that of the air. With 1.4-10.9 mg. ^ 
substance (0.(X)13-0.01 mole fraction) the n X 10“» 
te. s. ti.) was detd. of isomer I of naphthodioxan: 0.77- 
0.80, of isomer 11 1.89-1.91. Solns. of less than 2% 
concti. were ttsed to obviate d. detns. The methods of 
calcMi. an: discassed at some length, and the method based 
on dielec, const, and refraction is rejected, the atomic 
polariz2ition being unknown and the electron polarization 
of false frequency, llie extrapolation method for n is 3 
condemned likewise. The error in the calcn. of n is less 
than 0.5% if the equation oPa ■■ {0.1889d — 0.507 A — 
0,044d*)Jifii//2 or, simplified, oPa “ (0.189d — 0.57 A) 
Afia//a is used for ol’ai the mol. polarization of the solute, 
d being the difference in dielec, consts. of .solvent (2) and 
solute (2) : €12 ■* €i + d ; A is obtained similarly from 
«ia ■“ + A; M\t is the composite mol. wt., ft the solute 

mol. fraction, lii the alxive equation benzene is solvent at 
20® (»i — 1.601). The € — n method is not sulTieiently ^ 
accurate for small dipoles (moment less than 0.5 X 
or for temi).-coefF. detn. B. J. C. van der Iloeven 

The electric dipole moments of nitromesitylene and of 
the bimolecular forms of nitrosomesitylene and 2-nitroso- 

2.5- dimethylhezane. Dalziel LI. Ilammick, Randal G. A. 
New and R. Branston Williams. J. Chem, Soc, 1934, 29- 
32. — ^'fhe elec, dipole moments, /i, (and also ds., dielec, 
consts., ns and polarizations, at several concus.) were 5 
detd. for: nitromesitylene (I) (pn?pn. described) in Cell* 
solii. at 26®, M - 3.07 «*= O.Ol (in e. s. u. X 10-‘«); nt- 
trosomcsitylene (II) in CsHesoln. at 8® and 25®; 2-uit.n)so- 

2.5- dimethylhexane (III) in CCI4 soln. at 0®. By com- 
paring ti Uyr I with m « 3.94 for PhNOa, polarizations for 
unimol. II are calcd. From this m for bimol. II is calcd.: 
at 8® M - 1.37 =fc 0.13; at 25®, m = 1 .03 * 0.09. For the 
dimeric form of III, m =■ 0.99 **= 0.10. This is evidence in 
support of (he structure R — -► N — R for the bimol. 6 

<5 i 

forms of nilroso coinpds. (of. C. A. 26, 1201, 2710). 

W. B. Keighlon, Jr. 

The isotherms of nitrogen between 0® and 150® at 
pressures up to 400 atmospheres. J. Otto, A. Michels 
and H. Wouters. Fhysik. Z, 35, 97-1000 934). — From 
measurements at 26® intervals from 0® to 150® and with 
pressures from 45 to 414 atms. formulas were derived for ' 
pv with pot d as the independent variable. L. P. Hall 

Determining the specific gravity of liquids with a new 
pycnometer. J. M. Aas. Fettchem. Umschau 41, 3-4 
(1934) . — III . A 25-cc. dilatometer with a neck 3.5-4.0 mm. 
wide graduated in 0.01 cc. is used. After calibration for 
H1O, the sp. gr. varies in the 5th decimal at temps, reading 
to 0.1® and vols. reading to 0.002 cc. P. £.schcr 

Properties of liquids. James R. Pound. Chemistry fir 9 
Industry 1934, 71 -0, — The ds., viscosities, optical rota- 
tions and ns of many org. liquids kept at room temp, away 
from light were detd. from time to time during 11 years. 

L. W. T. Cummings 

The optical properties of ideal solution immersion 
liquids. M. J. Buerger. Am, Mineral, 18, 325’-34 
(1933). — ^Mixts. of 2 chemically very similar liquids give 
rise to a series of ideal solns. whose optical properties are 
straight-line functions of compn. Refractive index, 9 
temp, coeff. and dispersion are discussed, and a method 
is given for prepg. a correction chart. A. M. Brant 

unmersion liquids of Intermediate refraction (1.450- 
1.630). Robert D. Butler. Am, Mineral, 18, 386^1 
(1033).-- high-boiling kerosene fraction and a-CigHiCI 
are the end meml^ers used, constituting an optically ideal 
soln. series. The properties are described and presented 
in graphic form. A. M. Brant 


Determination cf epeelflc gravilr of afinerale use of 
iiidea liquids. V. B. Meen. Un$9, Terontc Stumes Geol, 
Ser, No. 35, 47-^(1033). — ^Mixts. of Tlioulet's soln. and 
glycerol can be used as immersion media for powd. mineral. 
By observing whether the small particles sink or fihat in 
the layer of liquid on the microscope slide and finally by 
mixing two members a sp. gr. equal to the mineral is 
reached. By using a refractometer the n of this liquid 
can be obtained and the sp. gr. by referring to a calibration 
chart. A. M. Brant 

Refractive indexes of /-ascorbic acid. Sterling B. 
Hendricks. Nature 133, 178(1934). — ^A material isolated 
from peppers gives the characteristic absorption spectrum 
of /-a.scorbic acid with a max. coeif. at 2650 A. From 
MeOH, m. 188®, a - 1.465, d - 1.600 0.006 and 7 « 

1.747 for X5780 A. No evidence was found for structuml 
polymorphism. Results substantiate Cox's deduction of 
a plane configuration for the mol., which accords with the 
accepted furanosc ring structure. W. J. Peterson 

High-frequency losses and molecular structure. P. 
Debye. Physik, Z, 35, 101-6(1934). — ^The temp, rises of 
liquids between condenser piatcs proved that pure solvents 
with nonpolar mols. show no losses, that witl^ polar mols. 
the losses increase with increasing dipole moment ^(m) and 
that with coinpds. with the same moment they increa«;c 
with the size of the moL I'he "relaxation time" (r) 
(about 10'““ sec.) is telated to the viscosity (v)» which is a 
const, to be experimentally <ietd. r ■■ ^irahi/kT, where a 
is a radius, k 1.37 X 10““ erg, Boltzmann's const.; and 
w - ((. + 2)/3l« X (wV27) X (NjaVSkTi X /i£*, 
where w is (he beat energy (erg/cc./sec.), cd the frequency, 
V the molar vol., / the mol. fraction, E the plec. field 
strength, « the diclcc. const., N Avagadro's mo., etc. 
This formula may be modified for the calcn. with inixts. 

L. Hall 

Heating in the high-frequency condenser field on the 
ground of anomalous absorption. Heinz Haase. Phvsik. 
Z. 35, (58-76(1934); cf. X. A. 26, 1838, 2910.— The 
temp, rises of hexyl, amyl and butyl ales, alone and in 
various solns. of CaH# were measured in a high-frequency 
field, by starting at 20“ and using wave lengths bctwei*n 
3(X) and 600 cm. In a high-frequency condenser field 
with wave lengths from 300 to (550 cm. the temp, rises at 
20® wen? measured for hexyl, amyl and butyl ales, and 
their Br derivs., for CJIs and C«H4Me2, and for CsH* 
solns. of these alc43. at various conens. Absorption of 
energy decreased as the .solns. became dil., while the 
resonance bantj became wider and the maxima shifted tn 
.shorter wave lengths. THe sign and magnitude of these 
efTects agreed in general with the Debye ther)ry. 

L. P. Hall 

Surface tenaion of liquid metals. V. The surface 
tension of the lead-tin alloys. L. L. Bircumshaw. 
PhU, Mag. 17, 181-91(1934); cf. C. A, 25, 5S0S.- 
Surface tensions were detd. by the l^bblc-pressurc method 
for Pb-Sn alloys over the complete compn. range at temps, 
from 2(X)® to 800®. Shrfacc tension decreases with temp, 
rise. The Gibbs adsorption equation was applied to 
obtain the adsorption of Pb at the interface of Sn-rich 
alloys. At all temps., the max. adsorption occurs at 
compns. near the eutectic compn . For an alloy of cuteci ic 
cotnpu. the surface layer may consist of a unimol. layer of 
Pb atoms. R. J. Rosenbaum 

Capillary ascent or depression of liquids in cylindrical 
tubes, n. Wide tubes. Alfred W. Porter. Trana. 
Faraday Soc. 29, 1307-9(1933): cf. C. A. 25, 3895. 
By use of the equations IxHh of Rayleigh, and Bashford 
and of Adams, values of the magnitudes A/jS and 
were calcd. for tubes for which r/fi varies from 1 to 10 by 
units and for variations of angle of contact from 0® to 90 
at 10® intervals. F> E. Brown 

Standards for measurement of the rate of flow of 
liquids. Duchenc. J, usines gfiz 57, 390-403, 439-4f) 
(1933). — A review of the theory of turbulmt flow and the 
methods of measurement of liquid flow with discussion of 
German and French standards. B. J. C. v. d. H. 

Theory of liquid viscosity. Daniel Silverman. Trans- 
Faraday Soc. 29, 1286-94(1933).— Previous equations for 
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calcg« Tacodty of U<tiiid8 m diacnned. A kiiietic equa> 1 and B tuuuwod. Pt/Pa nay increase, remain const., or 
lion based on the aasnmpuons of Maxwell's equatton and diminish with fall m temp. B. C. A. 

the fonnatKo and decoinpii. of chistars of mdhi. in liquids Fonigamatafiala tliat afo capabla of inodifyiiig tlia eryo- 
(cybotaziB) is d^elqpe^ Calcd. viscosities are compared tal habit of a dissolved sobstsnee when they are added to 

with acc^ted data. The agreement is excellent. the mo&er liquor of a solution. L. Royer. ComM. rend. 

^ ^ . a ®rown 198, 185-7(1934) ; cf . C. if . 24, 3686; Gaubert, C. A . 19. 

Heavy water mert, ^e to low association. Eugene C. has long be^ known that the simple forms 

wev^, Jr. J. Chem. Physics 2, of crystals that originate from a soln. can vary when the 
107-8(1984). — Frm viscosity considerations, it appears ^ soln. contains certain dissolved foreign materials. R. 
that deuterium oxide » less assoed. than ordinary H2O and ^ shows that there exist among the foreign materials, 

assocn. is less. G. M. Murphy capable of modifying the crystal habit, well-defined stnic- 

tf® * between constilution and association, tural relations that permit a choice in each case of the 

especially in reference to aromatic compounds. Eugene appropriate foreign material. Reuben Roseman 

C. Bingham and John A. Geddes. Physics 5, 42-52(1934) . Modification of form of crystals grown in solution con- 
- The flmditiM and sp. vols. of 0 , m and p isomers of taining foreign material. L. Royer. Qmpt. rend. 198, 
chlorotoluenep bromoteluene, nitrotoluene, phenetidinc and 585-87(1934); cf. preceding abstr. — Examples of such 
litonioaniline were detd. from 0® to 100®. The degrees of modifications are (figures in brackets denote interionic dis- 
assocn. are compared at equal fluidities, and the effect of 3 tances in A. in the (111) plane in which in all cases all the 
chem. groups on the assocn. is discussed. By means of ions in one plane arc alternately metal or halogen) : the pro- 

CClaKCClFf, the atomic-temp, consts. of F arc calcd. to be duction of octahedral crystals of NaCl (3.97) by addn. to its 
51.4, 64.5, 62.0 and 71.5 at fluidities of 60, 100, 200 and soln. of CdQ, (3.85), ZiiCb (3.77) or MnClt (3.79), 
:J(X) rhes. The F atom is protective; it Is less assoeg. while these have no effect on KCl (4.43); and of octa- 
than H, a^ more than Cl. Substitution of a halogen hedral faces on crystals of l>oth salts by addn. of NaNOi 

atom on a C atom that also has an electropositive H atom (5.07) to aq. NH4I (5.09) , and to a smaller extent if added 

attached increases the assocn.; substitution of an F to aq. KI (4.97) or KBr (4.70), but not if added to NaCt 

atom on a C atom that has no H atom attached decreases (3.07). C. A. ^Iberrad 

the assocn. ; substitution of F atoms for all the H atoms ^ Preparation of crystals of sparingly soluble salts. W. 
attached to a C atom decreases the assocn. G. M. P. Conard Kernclius and Kenneth D. Detliug. J. Chm. 

The viscosities of liquids and their vapor pressures. Education 11, 176-8(1934).— A method is described of 

E. W. Madge.n Physics 5, 39-41(1934).— Equations prepg. fair-sized crystals of slightly sol. salts in pure condi- 
relatiiig the vi.sc*o<^i(y and vapor pressures of liquids, and lion by slow mixing (diffusion) of the requisite ions (cf. 
their phys. significance, arc discussed. G. M. Petty C. A. B, 1373). W. C. Femelius 

The vimor pre.^8ure of fluorine. Wm. H. Claussen. The electrolytic growth of metal crystals. T. Erdcy- 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 614-15(1934). — The vapor pres- Gruz. Natunoissenschajten 21, 799-8(X)(l933). — ^The 

sure of P (b. 85.2 ^ 0.1®K.) between 6.3 and 75.2 cm. is: 5 growth of Ag crystals was studied. A Bridgman mono- 
log P (cm.) “» — 462.60/ r 4*8,72()2-0.01()5Gr. I'heheat crystal of 5-6 mm. was used as cathode and 2 concentric 
of vaporization is 1«560 cal., and the entropy of vaiioriza- half spheres of Ag were used as anode. I'be expts. were 

tion is 18.3. F is a normal U(|uid. Albert L. Henne followed for periods of 3-12 weeks, with 10'"* to lO*^* 

Rate of evaporation of liquids in an air current. M. amps. No regular development was possible in AgNOi, 

Tzentnershver, C. Wckcrowna and Z. Majewska. Bull. AgC104, AgF or KAg(NC)2)i + KNO2 sulns.; Ag deposited 

intern, acad. polonaise f 5cy. mo/A. no/. 1932 A, 369-82 on certain parts of the crystal only, other parts being 

(in German). — The rale of evapn. of 11*0, CgH* and "passive.** In solns. of KAg(CN)s Hh KCN, Agl + KI, 

toluene is proportional to the velocity of tlic. air current, AgsO -f NH», AgCl H- NHi, AgBr + NH* the electrolysis 

provided the temp, in the surface layer of the liquid is 6 was such that the originally faceless monocrystal developed 
const. The transition of mols. from the liquid to the the crystal faces, most markedly in NH* solns. Ilie 

gaseous phase takes place rapidly, a characteristic of a explanation is that the complex salts have better anion 

phys. phenomenon. The rate of evapn. under the con- adsorbability with consequent blocking of the more active 
flit ions studied depends solely on the rate of diffusion of parts of the crystal surface; possibly also a dissolving 

tools, of vapor through the film of air adhering to the sur- action is exerted on the passive protective layers. The 

face of the liquid. J. W. rate of growth of each crystal face is a function of the type 

The parachors of some substituted methanes. Dalzicl of soln., and evidently the adsorption potential on each 

LI. Hammick and Harold P. Wilmut. J. Chem. Soc. face defi^nds on the anion. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

1934, 32-4. — For many substances that have an aecumula- ' Mosaic crystals of zinc. Harold K. Schilling. Physics 
>if>n of neg. atoms or groups in the mol., the calcjl. para- 5, 1^(1934). — Optically mosaic crystals of 3 types were 

chor i.s greater than t^ obsc'rvcd parachor. This anomaly grown by the Czochralski-Gompcrz method from 9 lota of 

is not evident in the Cl -substituted methanes; it is found pure Zn. The growth appears haphazard. H. A. B. 

in CBr« but not in HCBn, in C(NO*)4 but not in HC- General theory for the pollution of binary aystema. 
(NO*)*," in HCPhi but not in HsCPh*. The existence of D. Balarey. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 81-91(1934). — The ppts. 

ihese anomalies throws doubt on Sugden's formulation of produced in the lab. arc of a highly dispersed nature and 

the structures of su^foiial and trional (C. A. 22, 2162) take up impurities because of their **mosiuc-like'' stntc- 

hased on parachor values, llic following measurements $ ture. Classification of the possible ways in which ppts. 

were made: H2CPhs, d. and 7 at 29.9-60.0®, P0I1- ** can take up impurities forms a basis for a general theory. 

419.6, Pcaiod- 419.0; HCfNCi)*, d. and 7 at 20.0 and The probability that an "inner absorption'* takes place is 

Pob,. » 247.0, P.«i,^. - 244.2; C(NO«)4, d. and 7 pointed out (cf. C. A. 27, 3372, 4496). W. T. H. 

3i 20.0-60.0", P„i*. - 280.8, Prided. - 301.2; C(NOi)4> Diffusion of water in a zeolite crystal. Ame Tiselhis. 
1.1 CJIa solns., d. and 7 at 26.0®, Pnoiuie - 280.0, P«drci. Nature 133, 212-13(1934).— The rehydration of partially 

== 301 .2; CBri in CCI4 s6his., d. and 7 at 26.0®, Psoiuta - dehydrated crystals of heulandite was observed between 

200.1, Pcaird. “ 276.8. Puh*. for HCFht, from the crossed Nicol prisms. As many as 7 black bands were 

measurements of Przyluska (C. A. 4, 581) is 578, P^icd. * observed; their displacement was proportional to the 

591.9. W. B. Keighton, Jr. 9 square root of the time. G^ald M. Petty 

Fractionation of liquid binaiy mixtures. H. I. Rabce- The diffusion of potassium into glass. Bela v. Lengyel. 
wicz-ZubkowskL Roceniki Chem, 12, 655-61(1932).— Z. CAsw. A167, 296-311(1933).— The diffusion of 

When both components of a mixt. are unassoed. or are K from different molten salts into glass was detd. dtrecUy 

•issocd. to the same degree, the quotient Pa/Pbs where by measuring the change in weight and indirectly by 

Pa and Pn are the vapor pressures of the more (A) and measuring the change in resistance. The Pick diffusion 

the less volatile components (B), reap., rises with tell in equation 8e/9l ■■ D3V/3x* implies, where c ■■ ebnen., i • 

temp.; thb tecrea.<ie in Pa/Pb is usually more marked time, x ■> distance from surface, and D ■■ diffusion const, 

when A is unassoed. and B is assoed. 'Vi(hcn A is assoed. The amt. of K diffused and the increase in resistance vary 
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linearly witti vTT Validity of the diffuahM aonatioii ia 1 pneaitres fnw 37 to 300 kg./aq. cm. it ia roughly prapor- 
indep^eatof the Na content df the fflM. DonBfoiiee tiooal to y/ p. Gerald M. Pettv 

G^pMtafl4ttoleciilM at dyitemi of raised dte Eleetik eoadiietMtJ aMnl H. H. v. Bam. 

D. Vorlftader. Naiwmssim^tm 21. 781-4(1988).— baeh and C. WagiMr. Z. pkyrik. Cheei. BM* S-67 
Cryeta dnida are diBCussed in rdation to the ipatial aliqie (1934); cf. C. A. 87. 4976.— -The dee. oonde of Kio 
of mols. B. J. C. van der Koeven between 800* and 1000* increases with O pressure like that 

SoMdifleation In pressed metal powdera. W. Tnebia** of CiuO and is proport io nal to the 4th root of O pieasuir 
towsld. Z. phynk. Chmn. B24. 75-^(1984).— Findy between 2 X 10*"* and 1 atm. The thermal e. m. f. of pt- 
divided Cu and Au powders were subjected to pressures as « NiO-Pt was measured between 950* and 1000* in O. siraud 
great as 8 X 10« atms. The samples were then outgassed N. Cond. of NiO is by electron defect. The excess O 
tw sorae and their d. and hardness followed as a function of content Is so small that its order of magnitude only can Ik* 
pressure applied and temp, of ouigassing. X-ray patterns detd. and that only indirectly from the diffusion coeff. 
show that the lines are broadened. O. M. Murphy G. M. Murphy 

Electric conductivity of synthetic metallic bodice. W. Slectiical conductivity and diffusion in celid eilver 
Trzebiatowski. 2. physik. Chem. B24, 87-97(1984). — snlilde. eelenide and telfuiide. Medumism of the forma- 
The elec, conductivities of Cu and Au powders prepd. as tion of thece compounds from their elementc. C. Tn- 
described in the preceding abstract were studied between bandt. H. Keinhold and Anne-Lise Neumann. 2. 
18* and 600*. The temp.coeffs. are pos. up to 100*. then ^ Elekirochem. 39. 227-44(1033). — Pure solid o-AgtS. a- 
ncg. and become pos. again at 300*. These changes were AgsSe and o-AgiTe conduct electrolyticnlly, the cond 
also followed dilatometrically and are ascribed (o adsorbed being abnormally high, although the diffusion coeffs.. D, 
gases and reersrstn. G. M. Murphy nro of the same order as those of other .solid electrolydr 

A contribution to disintegration chemistry E. Berl and conductors. If excess Ag is present, some metallic con- 

B. Schmitt. KoUoid^. 66. 87-91(1934); cf. Chwala. duction occurs, while if free S or Se is presept, the cond 

C. A. 24. 4685. — ^Increased reactivity on grinding is due k lowered. The p-forms are metallic conductors. D 

to the fonnation of fragmentary particles metastable with * 18 for a-AgfSe. 3 33s*^*®*'*' for a-Ag|Tc, 

respect to crystal particles. Difficultly sol. Fe compds. . 8*19 X 10** sq. cm. per day for /9-AgsSe at 107®, and 
ground with NH4SCN gave a red substance extractable by 6*86 X 10“* sq. cm. per day for /3-AgiTe at 107*. Wlien 
ether, indicating reaction. Alkali thiocyanates do not a-AgiX (where X S. Se or Te) is formed in the solid 
react. Pyrite. ^alcopsrrite and sphalerite with 12% Fe, state from Its elements, the Ag becomes coveted with a 
gave strong reactions; sphalerite with 2% Fe, hematite, 81m of AgtX. Further fonnation of AgsXjoccurs by 
sideritc and limonltc gave moderately strong reaction, diffusion of Ag through the AgsX to X, and not Hy diffusion 
while rouge and fused FciO* gave none. Grincung sulfidic of X. It is suggested that Ag’J’ and electrons move 
ores with NII4 phosphomolybdate and then digesting in through the AgiX, and combine with X when tSbev reach 
HaO gives a blue color in a short time, probably due to HiS X phase, forming AghX. The excess X left in the 
inclusions. Grinding sphalerite with NaCN or XCN 5 AgiX layer then combines with Ag at the surfahe of the 
forms turbid solns. on suspension in HiO. The effect is metallic Ag phase. B. C. A. 

not obtained with pptd. ZnS. Other substances that form Electric conductivity in solid silver sulfide, solenide and 
complex salts, as NaNOi, K4Pe(CN)8, KiFe(CN)6, pro- tellurldo. C. Tubandt ahd H. Reinhold. 2. physik 

ducc the same effect, while NaOH. (NH4)8SiF6 and NHi Chem. B24, 22-34(1934). — Measurements of the rate ol 

tartrate have no effect. PbS is not peptized by KCN, fonnation of a-AgiS. AgiSe and Ag^Te indicate that these 

because no complex forms. Arthur Fleischer compds. are mixed conductors with electronic cond. 

Plastidty in shigle ciystals. H. Schlechtweg. Physik. accounting for more than 99% of the total cond. 

2. 34, 404-7(1933). — The dassical method of calcg. M. Murphy 

plasticity fails for single crystals. The phenomenon of ^ The conduction of the electrol]rte in the determination 

plastic slipping in a single crystal can be explained without of the resistance of pallsdiwn wires containing hydrogen * 

assuming a mosaic structure by means of a combination of notes on a reply 1^ Donald P. Smith. C. A. Knorr and 
the Polanyi theory and the Prandtl model of a solid body E. Schwartz. 2. Slehtrochem. 40, 36 -8(1934) ; cf. C. A 
based on the kinetic theory. B. C. A. 27, 5660. — The previous explanation of this phenomenon 

Methods of measuring electrolytic conductivity, wiffiout (C*. A. 27, 8650) is upheld*. John R. Hill 

electrodes and with hm freqnenqy. E. Denina and Nonconducting modifications of metals. Johannes 
Francesco De Padini. Coir. cktm. *oZ. 63, 634-54(1933) ; Kramer. Ann. Physik 19, 87-64(1934); cf. C. A 27. 
cf.DePaolini,i7fiofwc8fff«fto4,No.9,cxc-cxcv(1927);C,A. 7 644.— The nonconducting modification is obuined by 
21, 2836.-^The paper deals with measurements of the elec, condensing the vapor obtained by cathode sputtering 
cond. without polarizable electrodes, toge^er with a crit. For Sb»the resistance is 10® times its nonnal value, the 
comparative study of the principal methods already characteristic x-ray lines disappeaiq and the resistance is 
known, including cap^ty. electromagnetic and high- no longer affected by q magnetic field. The temp, coeff 
frequency methods. The underlying principles of 3 new of resistance for the nonconducting modification, is ncg. 
methods are also described: (1) a method in which a At a characteristic temp, the resistance drops sharply and 
capacity is introduced into the circuit; with this. abs. the temp, coeff . increases to its normal value Ancitipiri- 
measurements of good precision, particularly with liquids cal relation between normal cond.«’and transformation 
unstable with metal ricctrodcs, are possible; (2) a method ® temp, is given. Louis Goldman 

in which the electrolyte is placed in an electromagnetic field: Cryitalline state of thin sputtered film of platinum, 

the app. is termed an eUcttolytie dectrodynamameler; and G. P. Thomson. Norman Stuart and C. A. Murisou. 
(3) a differential thermionic method^ with high frequency, Proc. Pkys. Soc. (London) 45, 381-41(1933). — Films of Pt 
Involving app. similar to that of Wien, but with 2 sym. sputtered in various gases were examd. by electron diffrac- 
diodes. Method (1) is developed from a qual.demonstra- tion. They show patterns indicating that the small 
tion by Scarpa of the cond. of electrolytes by electrostatic crystals are oriented with one face parallel to the surface 
induction (cf. C. A. 19, 2156). In method (2) a current of the specimen, the crystals being otherwise at random, 
is induced in the electrolyte (constituting the secondary of 9 The width of the rings formed by diffraction shows that 
a transformer), and measurable in several ways. in many cases the crystals are very small, of the ord^ of 

C. C. Davis 5 X cm. Some films of PtOi showed crystals of the 
The electrical condnetivity of compressed gca^te order of 2 X 10"^ cm. B. C.A. 

powder. J. Brunner and H. Hammerschmid. 2. jSkk^ Optical propeitiee of calcium alnminates and femtes. 
troehem. 40, 60-7(1934).— The dec. oonductivittes of Xd-ldii Aklyama and Oentaio Sawayama. Btdf. Woro/a 
powd. graphite from 20 different aources, of 72-100% APpUed Chm. Soc, 21. 17-26(ln Bngliah 3-4A)(l^) -~ 
purity, were detd. it pressures up to 300 kg./aq. cm. The aCaiJ^AliQi was obtained hy beating the raw 
cond. varies greatly but for any given sample under 1500* for 2 hrs. and cooling dowly. It was wdl ainterea 
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i4id abomd a gmnkAi white oolor» 
i.710. Twofomiaof ftCaOJAlA (I) wete known hereto- 
fore* tmi a new ibrm* was found which was nade hf 
heatbig the raw mtet. at 146(>*-70^ for 2 hxs. and coding 
slowly. It was well fused with reddish yellow color and 
contiuned no free CaO or AliOi* The double rtfeaction 
wds Tery weak and the interference color was gray of the 
1st order. The crystal showed gridiron twinning* wavy 
extinction and parallel extinction* and was optical^ 
miiaxial and neg. n 1.6162 < hi < sn < 1.6175* d. 2.70. 
Methods of prepn. and optical properties of a- and 
CaO.AhO|* 8Ca0.6ASbt* CaO.PegQi. 2CaO.FeA and 
(CaO.AliQi.FeiOk are given. K. Kitsuta 

Thsnnal expansion of the crystal lattloos of silver, 
platinum and adnc. Owen and B. L. Yates. Phil. 

Afag. 17* 113-31(1934); cf. C. d. 27, 6604.— X-ray 
powder photographs were taken of Ag* Ft and Zn in a 
vacuum camera at 60^ intervals in the temp, range 20- 
NK)*’. Values of the coeffs. of thermal expansion agree 
with previous data. The expansion of Zn was measured 
in the direction of, and perpendicular to* the hexagonal 
axis. The lattice expands to within 4” of the m. p. The 
thermal expansion of the crystal lattice is the same aa that 
of the material as a whole. £. J. Rosentmum 

Crystal ttnicturea and expansion anomalies of MnO, 
MnS, FeO. F61O4 betweon 100*’K. and 200"K. Bennett 
S Kllefson and Nelson W. Taylor. J. Gum. Physics 2, 
rj3-64(1034). — Discontinuities in the sp.-heat curves of 
MiiO, MnS* FeQ and FeiOa are accompanied by thermal- 
expansion anomalies but not by polsrmc^hic transitions. 
heiOi and MnO contract with mcreasing temp, in the 
range 115-^160®K. C. D. West 

An approach to an explanation of the auif ace work func- 
tions of pure metala. Joseph F. Chittum. J. Phys. 
Chem. 38, 79-84(19M). — ^The following hypothesis, with 
sulHlantiation from exptl. data* is proposed to explain the 
ncl-work function : The slope oi the force-distance para- 
hnlfi is ide^itified with the lattice energy of the metal 
irvstal and con be assumed equal to a const, times the 
tUctrobtatic potential energy of the crystal. F. D. R. 

The second principle of crystal diemiatiy. A. Kapus- 
(iiiskiY. Z. Krtsi. 86, 369-60(16^).— On the basis of a 
Keneral formula for the lattice energy of crystals of any 
structure (C. A. 27, 5227)* there is proposed a 2nd princi- 
pk of crystal chemistry which states the rdation of the 
rnoigftics and properties of crystals to their chem. stnic- 
lurc by the equation: U - 266inin£n/(rg + rii)l^.-cal.* 
in which U «• lattice energy* n «« no. of atoms or ions* fg 
and f A their dimensions* vivi ■■ their valencies. This 
not hold for Ag*^, Cu'*' and TP* but is valid for alaige 
nu of compds. L. S. Rkmsdell 

The cr3rBtel atructure and the swelling of montmoril- 
lonite. Ulrich Hofmann* Kurd Hndell and Diederich 
Wihii. Z. Krist. 86, 340-8(1933). — ^Analysis of Inont* 
nionllonitc gave SiOi ^P'.O* AlfOa 23.0, FeiOs 0.3* CaO 1.0* 
MgO 2.9, %0 23.0. The unit cdl is orthorhombic, with 
6.096* b i- 8.83 and c 15.2 A. The structure con- 
sists of layers of double SiOa sheets, with the free O atom of 
caidi SiOa tetrahedron toward the center. The A1 ions 
and OH groups are bellWcen the Si04 sheets. The swelling 
Hith water is one-dimensional and reversible. The 
distance between layers varies from 19.6 A. with over 30% 
IliOtoy.O A. when heated to 660^ (4.6% HaO). The 
'•tnicturally similar pyrophyllite does not swell with HtO. 

L. 8. Ramsdell 

The x-ray diffraction olcritroofia aillca. B. B. Warren. 
^ Krist. 86* 849-68(1988) (in English) .—\^treous SiQi 
shows a broad diffraction ring which is attributed to the 
strongest line (111) of cristobalite cr3rstahi about 15 A. in 
uze. There are 3 objections: (a) the band is slightly 
displaced; (6) SiOi glass does not show the cristobalite 
vol change between 200^ and 300*’; (c) heat treatment 
does not inarease the sharpness of the band* although 
crybiallites should grow larger and the diffraction effects 
‘Sharper. It is concluded that SiOi glass consists of a non- 
network of SiOi tetrahedra. Bach Si is surrounded 
ov 4 (3 ions* and each O la slnred between two tetrahedra 
U'tral^dron has 4 nearest neighbors *at 3.1 A.* and 


12 next nearest neighbora at 6.0 A. Beyond this the dis- 
tenocs art inde&nite. The intensity of scattering from 
sudi aa arrangement agrees satisfactorily with the exptl. 
data. L. 8. Ramsdell 

Softening of vitceoua sobstences. E. Rencker. 
Compi. find. 198* 571-73(1964). — ^The rate of penetration 
of a needle subjected to a 6xed pressure is plotted against 
temp. Penetration begins at a definite **temp. of soften- 
ing**' at which there is a diaoontinuily in the ooeff. of 
plasticity. This temp. Is dightiy lower than that of rapid 
change in the coeff. of dilatation (cf. C. A. 28* 2142*). 
The method is illustrated by application to vitreous Se* 
BiOi, xylonite and pollopas. C. A. Silbenad 

Structm of the crystals of U-phos^tungstie add, 
J. F. Keggin. Noturs 132* 351(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 
5228.— The crystals of 12-pho8photung8tic add which 
crystallize from aq. solns. at room temp, as colorless octa- 
hedra contain 30 mols. H«0 per mol. HtPWit04a. The 
structure b cubic* the edge of the unit cube ^ing 23iS81 **> 
0.002 A. There are 8 mob. of add in the unit cube* the 
centers of the addic anions being arranged in posittos 
corresponding to the diamond structure. The anions arc 
PWitO40. The salts of 12-phosphomolybdic and 12- 
silicomolybdic adds have a similar structure, and their 
unit cubes measure approx. 23 A. Albert L. Henne 
The ciyttallogra^e and optical propwtieB of potaadum 
pentaealdum sulfate* and tta dendty. P. KrOll and O. 
Vetter. Z. Krist. 86* 889-94(1938) .-KiS04.6CaS04.- 
HtO ("penta salt") is monoclinic. It b biaxial pos.* with 
a 1.^ * 0.003* fi about 1 665 and y 1.583 * 0.003. 
2V "" 85** and n0 b 0. d** » 2.807. Analysis of crystals 
prepd. by van*t Hoff's method gave KiO 10.60* CaO 82.19* 
80» 55.10* HiO 2.08* sum 99.97%. In contact with HiO 
it dowly changes to a porous gypsum pseudomorph. 

L. 8. RanuKlell 

Lattice conatante* 1933. M. C. Neuburger. Z. Krist. 
86, 395-422(1038). — bibliography and tabulation of 
recent x-ray data for the elements (cf . C. A . 26, 13) . 

L. 8. Ramsddl 

Preddon measurements of the bttice constants of 
Carborundum. G. Borrmann and H. Seyfarth. Z. 
Krist. 86, 472-3(1933). — ^Predsion measurements of the 
2nd modification of SiC* with diamond as standard, give 
a - 3.076 * 0.003 andc - 15.07 0.015 A. Calcd. d. - 

3.212. L. S. Ramsdell 

X-ray Inveslifation of the compounds MgZh and Mg- 
Zn#. L. Tarsdibeb. Z. Krist. 86, 423-38(1033).— 
The cxbtence of MgZa is proved by x-ray data. The 
structure resembles that of MgZni. The latter has a 
hexagonal unit contg. 4 mob. (4Mg + 8Zn). A similar 
umt for MgZn* with a ■■ 5.33 and e » 8.58 A. contains 6 
mob. (6Mg + 6Zn)* but certain weak reflectiems indicate 
that the true unit cell should be doubled. For MgZni* 
a ^ 9.92* c ■■ 16.48 A.* with 16 mob.; Dj* calcd. d. 
6,60. Both structures consbt of alternating layers of Mg 
and Zn atoms. L. 8. Ramsdell 

The structure of silver amalgam. A. Weryha. Z. 
Krist. 86* 385-9(1933) .—By adding drops of Hg to a dil. 
soln. of AgNOf* prbmatic crysteb of AgiHg4 were ob- 
tained. These were six-sided and proved to be cutac. 
Powder photographs of these crystals, and also of Ag wire 
dipped in Hg, indicate a unit cube with a -• 1.09 A.*c(mtg. 
4 mols.* space group Og. At. positions are suggested. 

L. 8. Ramsdell 

The crystalline structure of PrMg, A. Rossi and A. 
landelli. AtU aecad. lAncei 16, 156-61(1983).— The 
structure of PrMg was detd. by the powder metlu^. On 
the basis of the structure detd.* the d. b calcd. ai 4.66 
(4.67 detd.) . The structure should be cubic with 2 atoms 
each of Mg and Pr at the diagonally opposite comers. 
The side a would then be 10.8 A., whereas the value found 
forn » 2b7.77 A.; hence this supposed structure cannot 
correct. A. W. Contieri 

Crystal stmetoe of copper eolfate. C. A. Beswers and 
H. Lipson. NaHtrs 133* 215(1934).— The unit odl of 
CUSO4.6H1O contains 2 mols.* and has tbe dimensions 
oo - 6.12, b. - 10.7. C4 - 6.97A.. a - 82®16^ - 167* 
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26', 7 "■ 102*40'. The only syniiueiry of the crystal is a 
center of inversion. The positions of the atoms are given. 

Gerald M. Petty 

The atmetura of thallium and potaaiiom tliiocvanates. 
W. BOssem, P. Giinther and R. Tufoin. Z. phyM. Chem, 
B24, 1-21(1934).— Crmtrary to the literature TICKS 
crystallizes in the rhombic system. The space group is 
; a m 6.80; b - 6.78; c - 7.62 A, The d. is 4,968. 
There are 4 mols. in the elementary cell. For KCNS the 
space group is also Ftf; a — 6.67; b • 6.66; c ■■ 7.64 
A., and there are 4 mols. in the elementary cell. Al- 
though a linear CNS group is not excluded, it appears to be 
bent with an angle of 126-30*. G. M. Murphy 

Crystal structure of lanthanum, cerium and praaeo- 
dymium hydridea. Armando Rossi. Nature 133, 174 
(1934). — In these hydrides the metal atoms arc closely 
packed in cubes of edges 5.63 A. (La), 5.61 A (Cc). 

C. D. West 

Alkaline alkylarsonates. Gaston Gilta. BuU. soc, 
chent. Belg. 42, 443-7(1933). — Crystallngraphical. (Cs- 
0)tOAsMc.JtIlsO, orthorhombic, a:b:c 1.3074:1: 
1.6643; (NaO)20AsEl.2HsO, monuclinic, fi •» 109*4', 
a:b:c « 2.8108:1:2.0309; (Rh0)90AsKt.zH20, ortho- 
rhombic, a:b:c •• 0.4518:1:0.4848. A. L. H. 

The crystal structure of potassium dithionate. Maurice 
L. Huggins. Z. KrisL 86, 384-8; Am. Mineral. 18, 4.^5 7 
( 1933). — There are 2 errors in the paper by Huggins and 
Frank (C. A. 26, 4991). The K parameters for K2SstOt 
should bt Uk 0.375 and ul » 0.690. The propcT 
values were used in the colons., and it is Indieved that the 
parameters an* more nearly correct than those of Hagg and 
Helwig iC. A. 26. 6468; 27, 2361). L. S. Ranisdell 
The “variable structure*’ of cadmium bromide. J. M. 
Rijvoet and W. Nieuwenkanip. Z. Krisl. 86, 466-70 
(1933).— Sublimed CdBra has a CdCb type of structure, 
while poWder photographs of CdBrt ervstd. from aq. soln. 
show otily a portion of the lines characteristic of the sub- 
limed iiuitcrial. 7'he lines appearing are those* common to 
both the CdCb and the CdJs type.s. A structure i.s pro- 
posed in which there is a random distribution of layers of 
both types. The unit cell has the dimensions a « 2.30 A. 
and c — 6.23 A . , and contains Vit mol . Prolonged gi inding 
of the sublimed material gives the mixed type, while the 
latter changes slowly at room temp, and rapidly at hightr 
temps, to the CdCU type. L. S. Ramsdell 

Diamminozinc bromide Cryatallograiduc study. S. 
Kozik. Bull, intern, acad. polonatse, Classe set. math. not. 
1932A, 318-23.— ZiiBrs.2NHi, like ZnClt.2NHi, crys- 
tallizes in the rhombic system. It has a rather high n and 
strong double refraction (ny iia ■■ 0.0608 approx.), tnit 
only very slight di.spersion in the visible region. The 
compds.^are depasited in LedanchS cells charged with 
NH4Br and NH4CI. B. C. A. 

Crystal structure of ferric oxychloride. S. Goldsztaub. 
Compi. rend 198, 667-9(1934) . — Rotation photographs of 
FcOCl show that its unit cell has a 3.75, b 7.95, c 3.3 A. 
and contains 2 mols., space group F’lf-ffifim. Cobrdinates 
of the atoms are given. The structure consists of layers, 
each made up of 2 (subordinate) layers of Cl atoms with 2, 
each of alternate Fe and O atoms, between them, Cl-Cl in 
the same (principle) layer being 3.3, in different layers 
3.75; the perfect cleavage parallel to (Old) is thus ex- 
plained. C. A. Silbenad 

The index of refraction of water for waves 3-3.6 meters 
long. M. M. Alimova and N. S. Novosilzev. Ann. 
Physik 19, 11^20(1934). — ^Values of tin. 9 correct to 
0.2% are recorded os a function of wave length. No 
change in n occurs between 2.2 and 3.6 m.; n » 9.00. 

I^is G<ildraan 

The confining layer on lead sulfide. F. Hcincck. 
Physik. Z. 35, 113-18(1934). — With inactive, doubly sub- 
limed Pl>S a weak detector effect is produced by IIs, Os, Ns 
and COi. HsS has no effect, while that of HsO (gas) is 
pronounecd. The effects disappear on evacuation. The 
vapnis of CaH«, McsCO and MeOH act like II3O. No 
relation was fouitd between contact potential and rectifica- 
tion. L. P. Hall 


1 The melting point of potassiiim nitrite. Bela v. Len^. 
yel. Naturwissenschaften 21, 848(1933). — ^A sample 

contg. 96.5% KNOi m. 419 3*. The pure salt certainly 

melts at a still higher temp, instead of 297.5* as usually 
reported. B. J. C. van der Hoeven ’ 

Densities of molten inorganic nitrate mixturee. k 
Laybourn and W. M. Madgm. J. Chem. Soc. 1934, i- 
7. — The ds. of KNQi, NaNOi, of binary mixts. of KNi ), 

g with the nitrates of Na, Pb, Ba, Sr and of NaNOi with 
Pb(NOi)i, and the ternary mixt. KNO|— Ba(NOa),- 
Sr(NOi)s were detd. from the f. p. to about 150* hightr 
with a ]>recision of ^0.001 by weighing a known vol. of 
liquid in a Psrex bulb. The ds. vary linearly with temp 
'fhe isothermal sp. vol.-cotnpn. curves for the 5 binary 
systems deviate only slightly from straight lines. 

W. B. Keighton, Jr. 

Change of density of carbon disulfide and nitrobenzetie 

3 with temperature. J6zef Mazur. Acta Phys. Polmica 
1, 63-62(1932) (in French) ; cf. C. A. 26, 354, 2358. 

J. Wiertelak 

The freezing temperature of organic substances. II 
Serwy. Btdl. soc. chim. Belg. 42, 483-601(193:1) - A 
tabulation of precise measurements of phys. properties of 
pure substances. CUClMsCl, m. -09.6*, b. 120.4', 
Cl(CHs)iCl,m.— 72.8*;b. 182.3*; di 1.11622, d" l.lOiriH, 
dj® 1.08692; viscosity 1928 at 15*, 1481 at 30*; ns at l.V 

4 n He red 1.45858, n„ 1.45903, n lie yellow 1.461G1, n He 
green 1.46075, ns 1.46801, n lie blue 1.47189, ny 1.470SI , 
Br(CHt),Br, m.~ 34 2*, b. 167.34*; cL 2.01618, 1.989:!'* 
and 1.96238; viscosituns 2241 and 1/4(5; |n<« 1.52121. 
1.52174, 1.52546, 1.53252, 1.5.3416, 1.5.39:52 Wl I.MUU, 
Br(CHf)»Br, m. -39.5*, b. 222.3*, b,* 99*;\<i4 1.729:)2, 
1.70876 and 1.68788; viscosities .3888 and 2818, ns 
1.50908, 1.609(50, 1.51311, 1.51970, 1..52131, *.52634 ami 

5 1.53072; NC(CH,)aCN, m. —29.45*, ^60.4*, (^ 

1.00293, 0.99112 and 0.979:50; viscosities 8104 vund 52l>(.. 
ns 1 .43426, 1 .4:5461 , 1 .4:5699, 1 .441:57, 1 .44242, 1 :44.'>7;5 and 
i.MMH; NC(ClL)fcCN, m. -;51.4', bw.ii 177.8*. cl, 
0.96181, 0.95070 and 0.9:5961 ; viscosities 9080 and . 
ns 1.44010, 1.44044, 1.44278, 1.44721, 1.44816, 1.45167 
and 1.45721; nt>,CCIl8C()2n, m. 134.8 .9*; IIO,C 
(CH,)*CO,H, 111. 98.0 .1®; H0,C(CH>)4CO2H, 111. 15i(i 
.1*; H0,C(CH2)»C()2H, in. 105.7 .8*; ElOjCCCTL), 

6 COjEt, m. —2:5.80*, b. 2:53.68*, b„ 117.6*; l.042()J 

1.02704 and L. 01210; viscosities :52()0 and 2311; ns 
1.42294. 1.423:5:5, 1.42570. 1.42982, 1.4:5086. 1 ..W3H2 and 
1.4:5820; Kl(bC(C]J2)4CC),Kt m. —19.9*. b,, 131*. d. 
1.02589, 1.01165 and 0.^9744; viscosities .'5871 and 261-' 
ns 1.42(573, 1.42708, 1.42924, 1.43:562, 1.4:5463, 1.4:57^. 
and 1.44:5:55; PiO^CCH*CO,Pr, in. about --95*. b. 229.2 , 
bi, 1 13* ; d4 1 .02929, 1 .01453, 0.99977; vtscosilies 3101 ami 

, 2230; ns 1.41967, 1.42010, 1.42243, 1.42660, 1 427ds. 

’ 1.43092 and 1.4.35(i9; riO,C(CHi).CO,Pr, m. — 45r/. 
b. 2(*A.9*, b,a 142.4*; 64 l.(K)766, 0.99:585, 0.98001; ve- 
cosities 44:57 and 30:J3; ns 1.4C723, 1.427(50, 1.42‘)M9, 
1.43420, 1.43521, 1,43848 and 1.44144; PrOaC(CIb)» 
Ci^Pr, m. — 34“, b„ 165.8* ; 64 0.98076, 0.07371, 0.97074. 
viscosities 5017 and 4019; ns 1.43224, 1.43247, I.4:5-18.“>, 
1.43914, 1.44015, 1.44312 and 1.44890; BuO*CCn,C()j 
Bn, ni. -8:5*, b. 251.5“, bw i:57.4*; d* 0.99S130, 

sand 0.97191; viscosities .‘5873 and 2682; ns, 1.42.’>20. 
1.42664, 1.42792, 1.4.3218, 1.4:5:524, 1.43658 and 1 . 441 : 53 , 
BuO*C(CHa),CO,Bu, in. —50.6*, b. 292.8*, bi» 162 9*. 
d4 0.98.534, 0.97227 and 0.95922; viscosities 5424 and 
3659; ns 1.43147, 1,4:5189, 1.4:5426, 1.4:584.5, 1.4;’.9 .m. 
1.44279 and 1.44443; BuOaCyCHOsCOaBu, m.*-:50..V. 

188.6*; di 0.97609, 0.96395 and 0.95084; viscosjtn^ 
8214 and 5262; ns 1.43460, 1.4:567:5, 1.4:5910, 1.44:514, 
1.44445, 1.44771 and 1.45283; AmOaCCOaAm, ni. . 

9 b,4.B 154.1*; d4 0.98404 , 0.97059 and 0.95718; viscosiii.'' 
4983 and 3330; ns 1.42789, 1.42825, 1.43063, 1.4:5f>()7, 
1.43606, 1.43934 and 1.4449(5; AmOjCCIIjCGaAin, m 
•60.0*, b,*.« 162.4*; 64 0.97863, 0.96650 and 0.952*)5. 
viscosities 5297 and «3562; ns 1.43041, 1.43080, 1.4:5:! 16, 
1.43748, 1.43847, 1.44180, 1.44293; AmG8C(CHa)iCOr 
Am, m. --36.1*, hu-t 186.8®; d4 0.97607, 0.96367 ami 
0.9613:5; viscosities 8375 and 6308; ns 1.43597, 1.4;i6.!l, 
1.43868, 1.44513, 1.44411, 1.44740 and 1.45293; AinOr 
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C(CHi)»COftAin, m.— 28.9% b «.4 213.4^.5® ;d 4 0.95879, 1 
0.94671 and 0.93471 ; viscosities 0428 and 6911. 

Albert L. Henne 

The adaorption of carbon dioxide by aetieated 
in die presence of carbon tetracfaloride and hydrogen 
cyanide. R. Chaplin. Trans, Faraday Soc, 30, 249 60 
,V)34); cf. C. A. 23, 1331; 25, 6:128,— The low-prowre 
COi isothennols at 25® were detd. for sevcnil dilTerent 
ailive charcoal.s in the presence of CCU and of HCN ad- 
Mirhcd singly and together. The vapors adscirlied singly ^ 
jiiipt'de hut do not change the nature of the adsorption 
pinccss for CO 2 ; whea adsorbed together, however, they 
oippress the irreversible adsorption of COj completely 
m\ allow only superimposed simple adsorption. The 
theory is advanced that neither CCI4 nor HCN adsorbed 
,nigly can completely •4Mru)>y all the active points on the 
( haicoal surface because^ their niols. are too large. This 
theory is l>ascd mainly on considerations of the adsorption : 
and displacement of COi at low pressures but is supported 
hv other facts. Reuben Rosemaii 

Determination of adsorptive power of activated charcoal 
for methylene blue and iodine from aqueous solutions. 
K. Erdheim. Roesniki Chem, 12, 88^5(1032).— A 
standard method and app. arc described. B. C. A. 

Studied in chemisorption on charcoal, n. Experi- 
ments on the formation of the acid constituent of charcoal. 
Mexander King. J, Chem, Sac. 1934, 22-6; cf. C. A. 27, ‘ 
I'lSO. — Addnl. expts. on the formation of some org ai'id 
(ill ex])osurc of moist charcoal to O led to the conclusion 
tint acid formation results from the oxidation of ehemi- 
( ally adsorbed water. A thoroughly dried charcoal after 
(\posure to Os for 3 days and subsequent evacuation 
I \ (lived only CO when heated to 470® ; furthennore, plac- 
ing such an O-satd. and thoroughly dried charcoed sample 
in water resulted in no acid formation. P. H. Emmett 
Adsorption of hydrogen on tungsten. J. K. Roberts. 
Prof. Cambridge Phil. Sac. 30, 74->9(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
12,13’. — The accommodation ecssff, of Ne 011 W having 
bten detd., a new type of adsorption of H on W can lie 
studied. The chat act eristics of this arc (/) satn. isreached 
at max. pressures of H of 4 X 10 ’ intn.; ( 2 ) even at this 
pressure the time taken for satn. is small. This indicates 
d chem. nature. The accomniodalioncoeff. for such a H- 
covered W filament is 0.17 at 295®K. and 0.32 at 79®K. 

Gregg M. P'vans 

Adsorption of benzene vapors from air by alkaline, 
neutral and acid silica gels. M. () Khamiandar'yuu atul 
I L. Kopeliovich. Ukrain. Khem, Zhur. 8, Wiss. Teil 
Jl .'ll (1933). — SiOi gels in acid; neutral and ^k. medium 
volt }>repd. from a ]3®B6. water gla.ss and a 10% HC! 
•.(•Ill Acid gels are hard, translucent and possess a fine 
Mniclure, but they are less active (.static adsorption of 
k,ll6 vapors) than alk. gels, which are soft, turbid and 
possess a coarse structure. Drying alk. gels ^bc'fore 
washing decreases their activity approx. *5 times while 
(ir>Mng neutral and acid gels is beneficial. Washing with 
hot water is recommended. Activity of alk. gc'ls is im- 
pro\ed Hy HCl treatment and that of acid gels by NHi 
ttealnient. The degree of improvement is greater the 
full her the gel is fropi neutrality. Neutral gels are not 
unproved by such treatment. Dynamic methods of 
leMiiig gels show that acid gels are more active than alk. 
gils, which is the reverse of results obtained by static 
nil I hods. V. A. Kaliclievsky 

Effect on the activity of alumina gels of the relative 
proportions of reagents used in their preparation. V. K. 
Maikov. Ukrain. Khem. Zhur. 8, Wiss. Teil 34-5 
l’<3.3). — ^AlfOs gels prepd. fioin AlsCSOi)! and 26% NIIi 
"‘•In. show greatest activity (adsorption of CeHa vapors) 
fui (loftnitc Ab(S 04 )i/NHi ratios. V. A. Kalichevsky 
Adsorptidn and catalysis on alumina. Gtiichard. 
(ompt, rend. 198, 573-5(1934). — ^AliO* was prepd. by 
PlHii. of NaAlOs with HCl and drying at 500®. The 
adsorption of HtO, EtOH and EtaO by this AljOi separately 
was detd. for various temps, at const, pressure, and at 
various pressures at coast, temp. At 240® (the usual 
bmp. for dehydrating EtOH by catalysis) adsorption of 
bA) and KtsO is practically nil, while Ibatpf EtOH is still 


appreciable, Its dehydration being thus accelerated. 
This explain the action on the assumption that adsorption 
occurs when the 3 vapors are present simultaneously as 
when they are separate (cf. C. A. 20, 2274; Senderens, 
C. A. 69 1607). C. A. Silberrad 

The adaorption of neon On glasi at liquid-hydrogen 
temperatures. W. H. Keesom and G. Schmidt. Proc. 
Acad. Sei. Amsterdam 30, 825i32(1933). — ^Between 
14.45® and 20.28®K., the ad^rption of Ne on glass is 
given by the equation: - p/|(>.7(p, — p) + ^], ip 

which q is the fraction of wall covered (for a monomol. 
layer), p is the pressure and p, the satd. vapor prMinv. 

An apporatua for rectifying small quantities of liqu^ed 
gaa, and the purification of krypton. H. van Dijk, J. 
Mazur and W. H. Keesom. Proc. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam 
36, 822-6(1933). L. E. Steiner 

Isothennals df helium at temperatures of 0®, 20® and 100® 
and pressures from 5.5 to 16.5 atmospheres. W. H. 
Keesom and J. J. M. van Sunten. Proc. Acad. Set. 
Amsterdam 36, 813-21(1933).-- From the isothermals of 
He, the values of B in the Otines equation of state were 
found at 0®, 20® and 1(K)® to be 0.5()2« X 10“*, 0.408« 
X 10-» and O.48I4 X l0-^ resp. L. E. Steiner 
MeaaurementB on the adsorption of helium on i^ss at 
liquid-helium temperatures. W. II. Keesom and G. 
Schmidt. Proc. Acad. Set. Amsterdam 36, 8:12-5(1933) . — 
The adsorption of He on glaas between 1 .13® and 3.56®K. 
is given by the equation: q* - p/(0.20(p, — ^) + p\, 
in which ^ is the fraction of wall covered (for a monomol . 

P IS the pressure and p, the satd. vapor pressure. 

L. £. Steiner 

Adsorption of hydrogen atoms and iodine on calcium 
fluoride. J. H. de Boer and J. J. Lehr. Z. physik. 
Chem. B24, 98-102(1034) ; cf . C. A . 28, 18* —Adsorption 
of 1 mols. and H atoms on CaFt layers sublimed in vacuo 
shows that if the surface of the salt is not too great, twice 
OR much H as 1 IS adsorbed. For large surfaces the H does 
not penetrate the interior of the CaFs and much smaller 
amts, of n are adsorbed. G. M. Murphy 

The partition of small Quantities of substances between 
liquid and cnrstslline solid phases. I. The distributioD 
of barium nitrate between a saturated aqueous solution sad 
crystals of lead nitrate. A. PolessiUkil. Z. physik. 
Chem. A167, 304-9(1934). — It is shown that the Nernst 
law applies to the distribution of small quantities of 
Ba(NOfe)f between satd. solns. and crystals of Pb(NQi)t. 
A method was developed for detg. small quantities of Ba 
in satd. solns. of Pb(NOi}t by means of radioactive indi- 
cators. Roy H. Baediler 

Relation between aaceat of colloidal particleB in poroua 
substances and their adsorption by such. A. Boutaric 
and M. Peyraud. Compt. rend. 198, 651-2(1934). — 
The velocity of a.scension, v, in vertical strips of fiUet 
paper, and the adsorption-conen., a, were detd. for a 
mixt. con.sistmg of a sol of AsiSi, or Pc(OH)i dild. with 
HiO or with aq. NaCl or FeCU, resp. With AstSi and 
HsO o is 7cro; it increases, while v decrca.se8, with the 
coticn. of NaCl. With Fe(OH)ft and FeCla v increases to a 
max. and then decreases as the concu. of FeCU increases, 

I while 9 changes in reverse fashion. Colloidal dyes with 
ncg. granules behave as AsiSi, those with pos. as Fe- 
(OH)i, V always varying oppositely to v (cf . C. A . 28, 
1245>). C. A. Silbemd 

Adsorption of mercury vapors by tome adsorbents and 
catalysts, and amalgam of manganese peroxide. E. V. 
Alekscevskif. J. Con. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 360-6 
(1933) . — Weighed samples of the adsorbents a^ catalysts 
were placed in containers on a wire gauze resting on a glass 
^ crystg. dish Vi filled with the purified and redistd. Hg, 
the whole being inserted In a desiccator contg. a thick 
layer of PiOi. The adsorption of Hg was detd. by chem. 
analysis once every year. The results of 5 years' exposure 
are shown by the increase in wt. and the analysis: animal 
charcoal (Merck) 1.04, O.fXi; activated C (Kahlbaum) 
0.04, 0.045; American "charcoal" 0.07, 0.04; Activated 
AliQi 0.05, traces; "Adelhcim" clay 0.02, none; acti- 
vated MnOi 72.5, 41.8; CoO 1.45, 1.65 and Zn dust 
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(Kalilbiitm) O.M%» 0.017. The microseQpic 
tton of Mxk)i ooi^. 42% of adforbed dlNloatdja 
uniform mam without anj globular agglonteraticMi of Hg. 
The activated MnOi kept for 105 days in the lab. hood 
contg. 0.000006 mg. Hg per 1 cu. m . of air adsorbed 0.015% 
Hg. The high I^-adsorpttve activity of MnQi is made 
dw by its ability to give amalgam with Hg by grinding. 
The amalgamation takes place in all proportions alter a 
short time of grinding in an instant without any thennal 
efFecty giving off a peculiar odor strongly irritating to the 
mnoous membrane of the nose. The umetivated (natu- 
ral) MnOi does not show Hg-adsorptive ability and gives 
no amalgam with Hg. Chas. Blanc 

The vaporous state of myristic acid flhna on agoaous 
solutions. S. A. Moss and £. K. Rsdeal. J, Chm. 5m. 
1933, 1525-8. — By means of special app. the loweri ng of 
the surface tension of water by films of myristic add was 
measured at 17”. The following rdetiem was resliied: 
FA xRT, where F is the lowering of the surface tendon 
and A is the reciprocal of the surface conen. a was found 
to be 0.5, from which it is inferred that long-chain fatty 
adds below their crit. temp, exist as ataoed. complexes of 
2 mols., which are extremdy stable. J. H. Reedy 
Theory of Brownian motion and the opeiational method. 
J. M4tadier. Compt. rend. 197, 29-31(1038); cf. C. A, 
27, 647.— Math. B. C. A. 

Observatioii of Brownian movement with flie unaided 
eye. N. N. Andreev. Cempt, rend. aead. set. U. R. 5. 5. 
IN. S.], 1, 02(ui German) (1934) .—A diap of the colloid 
to be observed is placed on a partially ozldixed metal plate 
showing diffraction coloring. Brownian movement is 
indicated by the observed color fluctuations. P. H. R. 

Representation of Brownian movement. Miauho Sato. 
Seienee Repls. Tdhoku Imp. Unw.% Fvrsi Ser. 22, 509^13 
(1938) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2363. — k description and theoretical 
discussion of an app. for representation of Brownian 
movement. William £. Va^han 

The electric double layer of colloids. IV. The ad- 
sorption of ions of coagulating electrdytea by tho particles 
of mver iodide sols. K. J. W. Verwey and H. R. Kruyt. 
Z.physik. C30m.A167, 812-28(1933); cf.C.A.28, 1589^ 
— Fteundlkh's theory jmtulates coagulation when the 
charge on the particles is reduced to a certain min. by 
adsoi^tion of electrolyte ions of opposite charge and re- 
quires that equiv. amts, of adsorbed coagulating ions exert 
equal effects. The fact is extent of adsorption of ions and 
change in cataphoretic charge are not directly related. 
Measurements on Agl sols, whose cataphoretic and total 
charges were of the same order, showed that the adsorption 
of the oppositely charged ions by the Agl particles belongs 
to a type of exchange phenomenon and, theiefore, has no 
significance for a general theory of coagulation. Coagula- 
tion occurs in general when an increase of the electrolyte 
conen. reduces the | potential through a crowding together 
of Oouy's (C. A. 4, 2231) ionic atm. in the sense of 
MfiUer’s theory (C. A. 22, 2503). Don Brouse 
Measurement of permeability of porous media. R. D. 
Wyckoff, H. G. Botset, M. Muskat and D. W. Reed. 
BuU. Am. Assoc. Petroleum Geol. 18, 161-<^(1934). — 
A detailed technic is described for measuring the perme- 
ability of porous media by the use of either liquids or gases. 
Formulas for computing the permeability from the lab. 
measurements arc derived. Alden H. Emery 

DIflhiion in molecularly dispersed solutions. R. O. 
Htrxog, R. lllig and II. Kudar. Z. physik. Ckem. A167, 
329-42(1984) — ^The Binstein-Sutherland diffusion equa- 
tion, D kTt^rrri, is valid when spherical mols. without 
dipede motnent (such as satd. hydrocarbons) diffuse In a 
solute free from dipedes. Tables are given riiowing results 
with some 83 solutes and 23 solvents. Don Brouse 
Diffttaion of rod-ahoped ctdloids. R. O. Herxog and H. 
Kndar. Z. physik. Chm. A167, 343-53 (1934) .—The 
diffusion formula, D kT [In (c/a) <4* 0.691/6«i|C, in 
which a >■ radius of partide, e ■> long axis, v viscosity 
oseff. and T «« temp., applies for CmHm and satd. hydro- 
carbons df lower mos. wt. The equation does not hold for 
hemi-coUoids and must be modified if applied to eu- 
colloids, Brouse 


^ Raaortanco ef dlilvria in ths g t ii dv el ***m*m^ * 
CcSSSdlSnSchydtaS^ B.K.Deiaisiida.K.Bote/ 

rnmr. Faraday Sec. 29, 1266^(1938).— Freddy prepd 
samples of FB(OH)t sol were dialysed fdr 25 daya. 8am 
pies were removed at intervals and tested for cataphoretic 
speed, stability and viscodty. Cataphoretic speed m- 
creased to a max. at 11 davs and then decreased. Tlu 
principal cause is preferential adsorption but hydratmn 

2 and partide size have some effect. ScAa begin to ooagulate 
at the same cataphoretic ipeed. When partially dialyzi d 
sols are dihl. their cataphoretic speed changes just as 
though dialysis had been continued. Conqmrison of 
viscosity and cataphoretic speed diows that neither 
Smoluchowski's theory of a hindering dec. field, noi 
Dhar*8 theo^ of inmased hydration and consequent 
increase of vimoslty with decreasing charge is supportvd 
The adda. of a peptizing dectrolyte reverses the of 

3 dialysis except probably an irreversible growth in size. 

F. E. Brown 

Importance of dialysis in the study of colloids. ll 
Colloidal thorium hydroxide. B. N. Desai and A. K 
Desai. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 265-71(19M).~>lii ^ 
previous paper (Desai and Borkar, preceding abstr.) the 
results or simultaneous measurements of cataphoretic 
speed, stability and viscosity of colloidal soldi, of p>. 
(OH)i dialyzed and dild. to different extents were given 

^ In the present paper similar results obtained with colloidal 
Th(OH)4 are presented. The bdiavior of this sol as 
regards dialysis, dlln. and crit. potential is similar to that 
of Fc(OH)a; the viscosity changes on dialysis and in the 
presence of dectrolytes are, however, different. 

Reuben Roseman 

Odd ad. Hitodii Tominaga and Bampu SasAki. Bull 
Inst. Phys.^Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 935-45 (1933) 

5 The properties of Au sol were examd. by observing the 
state of a Au sol prepd. in the presence of ROH to which 
various dectrdytes were added, and the ch^eii in elec 
cond. due to the diffusion of a sd prepd. in dectrolyte 
adn. Addn. of 0.001-0.01 N KOH, pure water - 
0.000001 N or pure water— 0.00001 N KCl, EBr, Kl, 
EsCrO*, or K«Fe(CN)» stabilized the soKENOtand K«SO« 
caused complete pptn.); 0.001 N Ba(NOi), BaCli anJ 
BaBri coagulated the sol, and complete pptn. occurred 

6 in 0.001 N soln. Pure water— 0.000001 N Cu(N(h)i, 
CuCli, CuBn and HgCU behave like Ba salts. In higher 
conens. Hue behavior was quite different, which is atlrib 
uted, as verified by the inversion of the direction uf 
endosmoals in 0.0001 N Cu salt soln., to formation of Cu- 
(OH)i from the Cu salt and EOH and the occurrence of 
positivdy charged sd partkles. From these expts tht 
order of the strength of ions in E, Ba and Cu sdts is as 

, follows: NO»-, SO4— < OH- < Cl- < Br", Cr04“-. 

^ Fe(CN)e ; NO|- < a “ < Br-; Br- < Cl- < NOi“ 

Cond. of a Au sol prepd. in pure water or EOH solo 
increased; while it decreased when prepd. in EOH soln 
When ECl was used, the conen. inoreased; standmg ovci 
night or heating at 69-70” for 1 hr. increased the conen 
The order of strength of anions toward Au ad iterticle^ is 
NO*- < OH- < C1-. E. Eonde 

llie teotrppio series and the spreading of proteins 

8 Evert Center. Proc. Acad. Set. Amsterdam 37, 20-2 

(19M). — ^At pB 8 the spreading of pure ovalbumin is 
affected by univalent anions as foUows: Cl- < Br- < I” 
CNS-. At pH 6 the spreading of pepsin is affected b> 
univalent caum as fdlows: < Li’*' < E^ < Na^ 

Bquimol. amts, of Mg’*-* Ca++ Sr++ and Ba++ aU have 
the same strong influence im the spreading of proteins. 

Rachel Brown 

Foiforal as a lypidiilic dispenlon medium. Robtit 

9 Taft and Lloyd E. Malm. Trans. Kansas Acad. See. 3o, 
12^0(1933).— Qual. data are given feur the dispersion uf 
122 substances in furfural at —10”, 25” and 95” including 
carbohydrates, proteins, odhilose nitrates, gums, resins, 
waxes, rubber, dyes, soaps and miscdlaneous subs^'es 

W. A. Moore 
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^ *^5/?**®**51^ g* to iW5tar, tonttonltf butUtia 
ahooldtem. pier diould be pttpcndictitor to 
strew in imniblr ftietclied gds, and iMndld to the Une 
of strew in irrevcniblr atietcned gtb^ pnralld to the line 
of comprewicm in levftsiblr co m p r wi w d gds end perpen- 
dicutor to the line of ccwap r eseion in Irreversibly com- 
pressed gels. H. finds this orientation of bubbles In 
gelatin. This method may be used to dlserimlnate be- 
tween gels that haveafibriUar structure and those t^t do 
not. F. B. Brown 

Bffeet of an eledrif field on the stratifled diffuaion of 
alkali carbonatea In gelatin. Susanne Veil. Qmpt. 
rend, 1M» 265-60(1294) .-^Rings similar to those of Liese- 
gang are formed when alkali carbonates on gelatin are 
plac^ in an dec. fields The phenomenofi is conditioned 
hy the peculiar reactions of gdatin in the fidd. 

W. J. Peterson 

X-ray interpretation of the molecular struoture of 
gelatin. W. T. Astbury and W. R. Atkin. Naiure 132, 
.148(1033) .—The work of Astbi^ (C. A. 27, 2168) is 
confirmed. The fundamental dimei^ons in gelatin and 
m collagen are 2.84, 4.56 and 10.0 A. Since the d. is 1.346 
and the weighed mean residue weight is 06, it foUowa that 
the calcd. no. of residues (1.1) assoed. with the diosen x- 
ray dimensions agrees wdl with the no. (1) predicted. 

Alb^ L. Henne 

The solubility of some organic salts In liquid ammonia at 
—33.9**. Warren C. Johnson and Orus F. KrumbhoUz. 
Z, pkysik. Chnp. A167, 249-60(1033).— The solubilities, 
expressed in g. salt per 100 g. NHi, of 10 salts in liquid 
NHi at --83.9® are: NaCl, 3.326; NaBr, 17.62; RCl, 
0.213; KBr, 0.82; CHiCOOK, 1.026; KCN, 4.55; 
NH4CI, 14.76; NH4Br, 90.75; LiCl, 0.638; AgQ, 0.216. 

Don Brouse 

Solubility of cupric hydnuddo in ammonia. G. Kttisch, 
K. Hellriegel and D.l&itger. Bar. 57B, 22-4(1034). — 
The soly. of Cu(OH)f in aq. NHi solus, was detd. (1) by 
a<ldmg weighed quantities of Cu(OH)s to a given NHi 
soln. until a permanent turbidity was obtained, and (2) by 
measuring iodometrically the Cu content of NH| solns. 
satd. with Cu(OH)s. The molar ratio NHi:Cu was 
plotted against the molarity of the NHi, giving a curve 
showing a min. between 4 and 6 Af NI^. This min. 
indicates complexes other than Cu(NHi) 4 at high NHt 
conens. The insoly. of Cu(OH)i in liquid NHi may be 
flue to existence of the latter as NH«:NHi only. 

J. H. Reedy 

The solubility of lead chromate. Application to the 
titration of lead. M. Huybrechts and Ch. Degard. 
Bull. soc. ehtm. Belt. 42, 331-46(1083).— At 20®, one 1. 
of water dissolves 0.00017 g. 0.00002 PbCr04. In the 
presence of a trace of Cr04 ion, the soly. decreases to 
About 0.00001 g. per 1., while the presence of NH4OAC 
increases the soly. markedly. The soly. in a wealrholn. of 
NH4OAC and HOAc L About the same as in water. Pb 
should be titrated at room temp, pi the presence of Ca- 
*NOi)f (about 0.3 g. per 1.) by adding a known quantity 
of alkali chromate and back-titrating the ezoew. 

Albert L. Henne 

The Bolntloin of nAgnasium in aqueous salt aolutiona. 
m. L. Whitby. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 1318-31 
am); dt. C. A. 27, 6040, 6044.— Thin sheets of Mg 
with surface areas of 2, 8, 1 6 and 24 sq . cm . were hung in a 
0 (H)l N soln. of KOH and an solns. of K«804, KCl, KBr, 
Ki, NaiS04, NaCl, NaBr and Nal. The results indicate 
tliat OH ion is prderentiaUy discharged. The acid ions 
An* discharged only idfter local impoverishment of the OH 
Ida has occurred. The soly. of the Mg(OH)i formed is an 
important factor in the rate of attack. Solubilities X 
10 ^ of Mg(OH)i at 25® were found as follows : in HiO, 4.0; 
m 0.001 N KOH, 2.2; in KCl, SB; in N KBr 2.9; in 
N KI, 3.2; in N KaS04» 9.0. This explains the dow 
(*orrosion in dU. KOH and the rapid corrosion in solns. of 
K2SO4. The rate of carrosion per sq. cm. decreasw with 
mcreadag area of specimen. P« B. Brown 


Meaamnent of gate in the pcoeaaa of dia- 

gaaaa la adid hhaaea. H. Dfinwafii and C. Wag* 
1. 2. ^ysik. Chem. B34, 53-8(1984).— The general 
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** methoda far meaauriBy diffuaton rata of gaaaa dissolving in 
solids are outlined and dtocuaied. The cases of plates, 
cylinders and aphere a a rc tre a ted specifically. G.M.M. 

Diffuaion of hydrofan thxougli paUadlum, Victor 
I^ombard and Charles Blehner. BuH. see. Mm. 53, 1176- 
1206(1033) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2070, 4454.— The diffusion of H 
through a 0.307-fimi. dieet of Pd from a third com. sample 
was given by the equation D -■ 4.^5 X lO®-®*"* for fiic 

2 temp, range 350-600®, and by D - 15.85 X 10®'®®>®» for 
the range 600-850® (cf. C. A. 27, 4454). However, the 
whole range is covered by D ■■ 20.73rVt X 

( r in ®K.; based on Richardson's formula. (Note error 
in the exponent of s in this formula in C. A. 27, 4454.) 

L. B. Steiner. 

Diffusion through a membrance. Colin Barnes, Pky* 
sics 5, 4*^(1934). — ^Au exact soln. is given of the equation 
for diffusion through a membrane sepg. 2 stirred sdna, of 

3 different conens. It is shown that the usual soln., which 
assumes a linear gradient across the membrane throughout 
the diffusion, involves no appreciable error in the usual 
type of cell, provided that the gradient is initial^ linear. 

H. A. Beatty 

Endoamoaia throuidi * apherlcal expanaible aemipaima- 
able membrane. Adam Skapski. Bull, intern, acad. 
folanaise, Classe sci. math. nal. 1932A, 347-51 (in £ng- 

4 lish). — formula was derived for the rate of endosmosis 
dp/dl of a substance through a scmipermeable spherical 
expansible membrane. The elastic resistance of the mem- 
brane, P, is opposed to the acting osmotic pressure, P, so 
that i^ocess follows the formula dp/dl -^kSCp — 
P), in which 5 is the surface permeable to H»0. If it is 
assumed that the membrane is a swollen gd with the 
character of a viscous liquid, P equals 4ff/r or 7PV1 (^ « 
surface tension, 7 *> a const.). Thus, the differential 

5 equation can be integrated if 5 b assumed const. The 

equation is applied to expis. of S. Skowron (Acta Biol. 
Bipa. 7(1032)) performed on the osmotic regulation of 
ndix pon^ia. J, Wiertelak 

PropertieB of electrolytic solutions. X. The fraexing 
point of soltttionB of an electrolyte in a nonpolar aolvent. 
Charles A. Kraus and Raymond A. Vingee. J. Am, 
Chem. Soc. 56, 511-16(1034); cf. C. A. 27, 6618.— 
Smiple app. suitable for use between 0® and 26® at conens. 
^ as low as 10*'* N and precise to l%b described. Thef.-p. 
const, is 5.065® for CeHi and 4.63® for dioxane. Values of 
tnoi. wts. calcd. from f .-p. depressions have a mean devi- 
ation of 0.6% from theoretical. The f.-p. curve for iso- 
Ani4NNOi in dioxane from 0.001 to 0.011 N deviates 
greatly from the theoretical straight line but iqiproadies it 
tangentially bdow 10*’ N. Tlie deviation b attributed to 
assocn. of ion-pairs to more complex aggregates. At 
7 0.011 N nearly 4 ion-pairs are assoed. F. L. Browne 

Bthylacetanilide as a solvent in cryoscopy and the mo- 
lecular weight of several cellulose ethers dissolved in this 
solvent. F. Garelli and G. Racciu. AUi aecad. lAnM 
18, 150-^(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2370.— Bthsrlacetanilide, 
mannol. was fou^ better suited as a solvent in enrosoopy 
than tnphenyl phosphate, previously suggested (C. A. 27, 
652), bmuse it crystallizes better. Its cryosoc^ oomt. 
b K "■ 87, It b a good solvent for ediulose denvs, DU. 
^ solns. of nitro-, acetyl- and ethylceUulose In mannol are 
found to have mob. of (Ci)a dimensions, A. W. C. 

Methods of measuring electrolytic conduelivity. WU- 
helm Fink and PhUipp Gross. Monatsh, 53, 271-84 
(1033). — ^A rdativdy sunple method of high precision, 
(0.02%), for measuring dectrolsrtic cond. b dfiecribed. 
For eiioB. of equal cond. the capadty of the cond, cdl is 
independent of the nature of the electrolyte. Cells were 
y constructed whose capacities were indepdadent of die m. 
cond. of the soln. Cond. data are given for NaaS04 in the 
range: 0.01 — 0.0002 N, and for a-nitrobeB»^ acid in 
the range: 0.02 — 0.001 N. L. £. Stdder 

Dlffexenees between conductivity coefictonti of gteoag 
electrolytee in identical solventa. M. Htosko, BulT, 
intern, aead, polonaise, Classe sci. math. nal. 1932A, 886-46 
(in Fteiidi)r— The cond. ooefib, X^rXw of strong 

deetrUlytes were detd. in HgO, acetonitrile, MeOH, BtOH, 
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PiOH, BuOH, pyridine and aniline by KoUnuacb’s 
method. The dielec, conat. varies between 80 and 7. 
For equiv. concns. the cond. coeffii. decrease in the order: 
HI, HBr, HCa, KOH, NaOH, LiOH. Their differences 

a„: - JCHI _ < ^UDr ^ ^ ^ICOH 

— 

with '‘an identical cation (Li’*’, Na'*’, K**, Rb"**, Cs"^, 
NHi'*') the value of increases in the order F, Cl, Br, 
I, and the dilTiTcnc*e is proportional to that of the com’^ 
aponding acids. In the case of salts with an identical 
aniuti (Cl*, I”, NO "i) ^ increases in the order Li, Na, 
Rb,Cs. The difference increases but slightly 

with rising conen.; with a decreasing dielec, coast., how- 
ever, this difference may be enormous. These large dif- 
ferences are probably due to the presence of undissoed. 
ions. The individual properties of ions play a greater role 
the smaller the dielcc. const. J. Wiertelak 

Conductivity in the tronsitioa range from strong to 
weak electrolytes. Rasrmond M. Kuoss. Physik. Z. 35, 
59 08(19M4) ; cf. C. A . 27, 5233. — Math, relationships arc 
developed for cond., conen., dielec, const., ionic diams., 
etc. When the parameter b ■■ €^faDkT is small and 
when the diclec. const, or the mean diom. of the electrolyte 
is large, the electrolyte is strong. As b becomes large, the 
electrolyte becomes weak. L. P. H^l 

Absolute meaaurement of absorption by electrolytes 
dissolved in glycerol and giycerol-water mixtures In high- 
frequency electrical fields. J. Hiegcmann. Physik. Z. 
35, 91-^(1934); cf. C. A. 27. 6614; 26, 1176.— The 
increase in cond. was detd. at 25*^ for 0.1 to 0.001 M 
solns. of KCl and MgS 04 in glycerol and glycerol -water 
mixts. contg. 5, 10, 20 and 60% water, by using frequen- 
cies of 23, 40 and 92 m. wave lengths. The cond. in- 
iTcascs with the longer wave lengths. L. P. Hall 
Contrasting properties of ions, “zwitterions’* and un- 
charged molecules. Edwin J. Cohn. Science 79, 83 4 
(1934). — ^Variation of the apparent molal vol. with conen. 
is discussed, with partictilar reference to amino acids; 
it appears to depend largely on the polarity of the groups 
in the mol. II. A. Beatty 

Electrostatic theory of ionic equilibrium. I. Chemical 
equilibrium in aqueous solution as an electrostatic pro- 
blem. Ju. W. Chodakow. Z. phystk. Chem, B24, 3^62 
(1934). — ^The '‘theory of dominating molecular species” 
is presented in great detail with application to ionic equil. 
in aq. soln. of a no. of common acids and bases. 'The 
theory is similar to that of Kosscl (C. A. 10, 2054) except 
that the point of departure is based on the "monolith 
postulate,** which assumes that certain complex ions are 
electrostatically equiv. to simple ions of the same radius 


Poasibillty cf ita appUcaficn to the cslculation cf emetic 
coefficients. O* B. Benino and 0. Centola. Aui occaa» 
Ltncei 16, 145-9(1038). — ^Math. By means of the equa 
tion devdoped by Bonino (Jlfem. accad. Itaha 1933; 
the lowering of the vapor pressure of coned, solns. of NaC'l 
and KCl at 25^ was cakd.; satisfactory results witi 
obtained. A. W. Contieri 

A glass electrode potentiometer system for determi^); 
the pa values of weakly buffered solutions such as natural 
and treated waters. John O. Burton, Harry Mathesoti 
and S. F. Acree. Bur, Standards J, Research 12, 67-7,; 
(1934) (Research Paper No. 634); cf. C. d. 28, 1225**.- 
Comparison of the H (d), quinhydrone (£) and glass 
electees ( O shows that A may be used for solus. whi^K^ 
concns. are 0.(XX)1 M or more, B for sdns. with conciis 
greater than 0.(X)1 AT, with a Pb less than 8.6 and with 
alssence of oxidizing agents or other compels, acting on 
quinhydrone, and C for solns. of any conen. from 0.1 M 
to purest water with an accuracy of at least 0.1 pH and foi 
solns. that are colored or turbid or contain oxidizing or 
n^ducing agents. L. P. Hall 

The use of the quinhydrone electrode in the determina- 
tion of the activity of the hydrogen ion in u solution of 
Bueroae that is undergoing catalytic inversion by hydro- 
chloric acid at 25**. Willis W. Floyd. Trans, Kansas 
Acad. Set. 36, 118(1933).— The cell: Ag(s), AgCK^). 
Cl ion (0.1 Af HCl + O.l AT sucrose) || H ion (0.1 Af HCl 
-h 0.1 AT sucrose) -f quinone(s), hydroquinone(r), Au(^) 
does not give reproducible potentials in golns. of sucrose 
undergoing catalytic inversion or in solns. of invert sugai 

W. A* Mooic 

Hydrpgen-ion concentration and ita mealurement. 
A. Lottermoser. Med. Klin, 29, 901-4(1933) .-^JMelhods 
for detg. pp, including the electrometric method cspploviiiK 
a Pt or quinhydrone electrode and the indicator method are 
discussed. The disadvantage of the quinhydrone method 
lies in the fact that Ph above 7.0 camiot lie detd. rin 
indicator method may be used either witli or without a 
buffer. For rapid detn. the colorimetric methcxl of 'Wiilfl 
IS mentioned. Louts J Suffer 

The structure of the cathode deposit. A. Gla/unov 
Z. physik, Chem, A167, 399-400(1934} —The process of 
metallic sepn. by electrolysis is, in a sense, a crvstii 
process in which the no. of crystn. centers (A"Z) and tht 
velocity of crystn. {KG) are affected by more factois than 
in the usual crystn. processes. A method is descrilx'd f<»t 
using the microscope to det. KG and KZ, Besides ct vsin 
ill the directiov of current ^ow (A'C^i), crystn. pnxHH'ds in 
a direction at right angles thereto (K(7ii), the velocitv of 
the fonner being greater than that of the laltei. In 
creasing c. d. increases KGi, KGn, and KZ; iticrcabiiii. 
couen. lowers KZ and KGI but increases KGu, 

Don Brouse 


and charge. G. M. Murphy 

Equilibrium law for strong electrolytes. Alkali metal 
bromides and iodides. K. Jablczynski and A. Balczew- 
ski. Roctniki Chem, 12, 889-7(1932). — The expression 
nVi/ffo iC (fi 8 IS the conen. of undissoed ralt and n of 
one of its ions) is verified cryoscopicolly for Li, Na, K, 
NK 4 and H bromide and iodide, a const, value being 
obtained for K if the hydration d the ions is taken into 
consideration (Li-*^ 10.3, Na-*^ 3, K+ 0, NH 4 + 0. H’*’ 9, 
Br* 1 and 1*2 mols. H 2 O) . The values of K for LiBr in 
presence of HBr, and of KI in presence of HI, are the same 
as for the bromides aloiiei this indicating that only a part 
of the salt undergoes ionic dissocn. The degree oi hydra- 
tion of ions can be detd. from cryoscopic measurements of 
the apparent mol. wt. of mannitol in presence of increasing 
conen. of salt; the values thus obtained diminish with the 
conen. and degree of hydration of the ions present. 

B. C. A. 

The atatlstleal basia of the theory of electrolytes. ' Otto 
Halpem. J. Chem, Physus 2, 86-93(1934) ; cf . C. 4 . 27, 
2865.’— 'The application of various statistical-thennody- 
namic ingtbo^ to strong electrolytes is investigated. 
The statistical ant thermodynamic basis of Bjerrum's 
theoev of ionic assocn. is reviewed. Allen S. ^ith 

A meaty of concentrated solutions of strong electrolytes. 


Piezechemical studies. EXX. The effect of pressure 
on the equilibrium in condensed gystems. Hinst Coheu 
and K. Piepenbrock., Z. physik, Chem, A167, 306-91 
(1934). — Exptl. quant, study shows that Planck’s cquS' 
tion, which expresses the effect of external pressure on 
cquiL, covers the exptl. errors. Each of the followiiijr 
suitable reactions was employed: th3 pressure coeff. of Hk’ 
Q equil. const., and the differential change in vol. accu.Ti' 
panying the transformation of 1 g. equiv. An indin^ct 
dec. method involving an irreversible galvanic circuit was 
used to det. the equil. const, at high pressures. In 
studying the reversal of poles accompanying a change ol 
pressure at a given temp, the ^ m. f. b^atne zero at a 
calcd. pressure which allowed for the exptl. error. The 
values of the equil consts. at a fixed pressure and various 
temps, were controlled by means of van’t Hoff*s reaction 
9 isochore. Roy H.Baechlcr 

Hvdnziiio: The dlBSodatiofi pressnres of hydrazinium 
dichloride and dibromide. B. E. Christensen and 
Gilbert. /. Am. Cham, Soc. $6, 393-5(1934).-Tbe 
dissocn. pressure of NsH4.2HCl is given by log F (mm.) - 
13.4779 - 4989.96/r CK.); that of NfH4.2HBr to 
about equal, but the latter compd. undergoes rBP*° 
decompn. bdow the m. p. H. A. Beatty 

moMCiatioii *prea8ure of strontium carbonate. Jobs 
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Traiij. Faraday Soc. 29,1206-9(1033).— 
^rCO$ SrO + CO*: ACp - 1J2 - 0.0070r. By sub- 
free-cncrgy equation and dividing liy 
-RT: log p - — AHo/4.576r + 0.004 log T - 0.000766 
T + const. When log p « 0.604r + 0.00765r is plotted 
against l/T a straight line results. The following values 
were found by using this graph. Af ® - 63570 — 1 . 2 Tin 
T -H 0.00357* — 31.097\ TTie heat of dissocn., II 
.53570 -f 1.27' — 0.00357'*. Th»* dissocn. pressures from 
650 to 1260 inclusive at 50® intervals are: O.OUi, 0 .(Ki 9 , 
0 25, 0.79, 2.32, 6.08^ 14.0, 32.6, 08. 134, 249, 444 and 
^ ^ . F. E. Brown 

Direct oaidation of saturated hydrocarbons at high 
pressures. Peter J. Wiezevich and Per K. Frolich. I ml. 
ling, Chem. 26, ^)7«Z0( 1934). —Vapor-phase oxidation 
nl CH 4 , CtHf, Cglls, C 4 H 10 , iso-C«HiAi crude CsIIm and 
CJI 14 (liquid pliase) and natural gas with air or O at 33 200 
titm. in the atisencv of catalysts was .studied on lal». and 
plant scales for the recovery of useful products. Data 
.ire given showing the effects of temp., pressure, concri., 
eoiitact time and recirculation. Pyrolysis of CHjO and 
MeOH at high pressure is noted. Bildiography. 

* H A. Beatty 

Calcidation of the equillhrium constants of the reaction 
CjH 4 + Hs CjHe according to mctrosconic data. A. V. 
l^rost. Compt. rend. acad. sci. u. R. S, S [N. S.J, 1933, 
ir»8-61(in English 101-4). — Math. A. A. Boehthngk 

Equilibrium in the reduction of nickelons oxide by 
carbon monoxide Motoo Watanabc. Science Repts. 
Tohoku Imp. Univ. First Ser. 22, 430 47(1933).— For 
NiO -f* CO *=4 Ni + CO* in the temp, range of 6(53® to 
s52®, AF® - —9771 4- 11.77 r log T - 0.0030247* -f 
0 00000031 r* - 33.697'. For Ni + V«0, - NiO, AF® - 
-57739 - 6.44r log T - 0.0008247* + 38.057. For 
NiO + H, Nl + H,0(g), AF® « 329 + 7.(107 log 7 -f 
II.IMKKIO 7* + 0.000000377* - 34.137. W. K. V. 

Equilibrium in the reduction of cuprous chloride by 
hydrogen. Motoo Watanabc. Science Repts. Tdfwku 
Imp. Univ. First Ser. 22, 423-35(1933).— For 2 CuCl (/) 
h II* 4=i2Cu 4- 2HC1 in the temp, range 430® to 720“, log 
K, » —(230,3/7) + 3.1880; for 2 CuCl(r) + H* 4 ^ 
2Cn 2HC1 in the temp, range 304® to 401 ®, log Kp « 
-(40(i9/r + 6.7510 and AF® - 24140 + 24.737 log 7 
0(X)3002* — 102.39 7. Also the entropy of CuCl(.\), 
** 20.00 cals./ degree; and for CuC](r) CuCl (/), 
Af/hdR 3871 cals. William E. Vaughan 

Equilibrium in the reduction of antimony triozide by 
carbon monoxide. Motoo Watunalic. •Science Repts. 
fuhnku Imp. Univ. First Ser. 22, 407-13(J9;J3). — In a 
system the equil. Sl^Oi(r) 4- 3CO 2Sb(i) + 
•K'C was studied in the temp, range 502® to 5tK5 ®, AF® 
.3.3401 + 3-1.2807 log 7 - 0.011107* + 0.0000(K)937* 
- 88.657. William E. Vaughan 

Equilibrium in the reduction of silver chloride' by hy- 
drogen. Fusao Ishikdwa and Motoo Watanabc. Science 
Repts. Tdhnku Imp. Univ. First Se^. 22, 393-400(1933).- - 
I*i static systems the following equilibria were investigated 
and these data obtained: 2AgCl (/) + Hs ^ 2Ag(r) 4- 
I.31CI in the temp, range 460® to 710®, log — (1104/ 
T) + 3.1012, AF® tt: 20173 + 44.41097 log 7 - 0.00207 
- 100.107; and 2AgCl(r) + Kt 2Ag(5) + 2HC1 
111 the temp, range 383® to 417®, log Kp — — (3652/7’) -h 
h37iM5, AF® - 20166 - 3.01707 log 7 + 0.019237* - 
O()(KX)O026O7* - 34.807. William E. Vaughan 
'Ineimo-optical dissociation of sulfur dioxide. K. 
Wielaiid. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 260-6(1934); cf. 
f’. A. 27, 604-6. — The absorption spectrum of gaseous SOt 
was photographed in the Schumann region at temps, up 
to 460®. At room temp, it shows a well-developed band 
''ivetrum between 2400 and 17(X) A, with a predissocn 
hinit at about 1900 A., corresponding to a dissocn. into SO 
and 0. At 460® and at a pressure of 1.6 mm. the bands 
<hK‘ to SOs ^ve almost completely vanished, and a new 
''iH'Ttrum appears. This consists of very faint bands 
ween 2800 and 2000 A., due to Si» and a much stronger 
Iwnd system below 1800 A., which also belongs ia S». 
AIut the absorption tube is recooled, the SOi bands re- 
•Mi|>ear with the same intensity as before hdating. Thermo- 


^ optical dissocn. of SQi into Si and SOt seems reasonable 
(cf. Kornfeld and Weegmann, C. A. 25, 2041-2). 

Rcutien Kosemaii 

Energy relations in the dissociation of the water vapor 
molecule into its atoms. Ottilie Kiccheineier, Hemianii 
Senftleben and ilans Pastorff. Ann. Physik 19, 202-17 
U934).--A new expll. method is described for measuring 
the dissocn. into H and Oil, Tlie fmal products are H» 

2 and lIjOj, and these results are obtained: HjO -f (5.11 ^ 
0.04) V. - H 4 OH; OH 4- (5.29 * 0.14) v. - H 4- O. 
These resets disagree with a value (i. 10 v. or lower for the 
licat of dissocn. of O* liecause under the conditions of the 
expl OH should then be dissued. at every collision. 

. , A. B. F. Ouucan 

Equilibrium constants in terms of activities from ciyo- 
scopic data. II. The dissociation of pyridine ii-chloro- 
phenoxide in p-dichlorobenzene . 11 . M . Glass and W . M . 

3 Madgiu. J. Chem. Soc. 1933, 1431-5. -The equil. const. 
Ka for the dissocn. of pyridine o-chlorophenoxide iu 
melted p-diclilorobeiizciic ( 111 . 52.9") was detxl. from 
cryoseopic data, from activitif‘s instead of conciis. Similar 
measurements were made previously for Cill# solus. 
(C. A. 27, 2308). Thc.se two solvents are very similar, 
since they have practically the same dielec, ooust., their 
dipole moments arc zero and their internal pressures are 

^ about equal. From these data and van’t Hoff isochore 
the heat of fonnation of iiyndiiie c-chluropheiioxide is 
calcd. to be — tWOO cal. J, 11. Reedy 

The validity of the law of mass action. II. Determina- 
tion of the solubility of radium sulfate in sodium sulfate 
solutions and in water. Boris Nikitin and Paul Toliiia- 
chev. Z, phvsik. Chem. A167, 2(>0 72(1933); cf. C. A. 
26, 1810. 'Flic st>ly. of RaS 04 in water at 20® is 2.1 X 
10"* g- per 100 cc. water. The soly. of RaSO* in solus. 
5 contg. S ()4 ~ ions follows accurately the law of mass action 
if the expll. procedure excluded errors due to alisorptioii. 
The soly. ptuducl reinaius const, at 4.26 X 10 over a 
wide range of ionic couens. l)ou Brouse 

Basic salts. VI. Equilibrium relations of the diffi- 
cultly soluble basic salts. W. beitknecht. Melv. Chim. 
Acta 16, 1302 16(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4147. -The soly. 
product of ZnS 04 . 3 Zn( 0 H)* is 1.12 X 10 when the 
^ conen. of ZnS 04 is O.Ol N (cf. Kolthoff and Kumeda, 
^ C. A. 25, 2020) ; that of Bi(OU)iCl is 1.68 X 10-" when 
Ihc activity of is 2.0 X 10”* (cf. Jellinek and 

Kuhn, C. A . 17, 3037) . An equation is derived for the 
equil. conditions for coexistence of basic salt and hydroxide 
in a soln. of a second easily sol. salt having tile same anion. 
From this equation, the soly. product of active ZnO is 
1.0 X 10"^^ (cf. Dietrich and Johnston, C. A. 21, 3010). 
The 1 dative magnitudes of the soly. piodiicts of hydroxide 
7 and basic salt del. which is formed when a soln. of metallic 
salt is treated with alkali. The observed titration curve 
for ZnS 04 differs from the theoretical curve because the 
basic .salt slowly changes in an excess of alkali to a more 
basic salt contg. a nia\. of 0-7 mols. of Zu(OH) 3 . A 
similar higher basic salt is formed with ZnCl*. X-ray 
exarnn. shows that these salts have a layer structure simi- 
lar to that of the common basic salts. W. C. Femelius 
Double decomposition in the absence of a solvent. 
® XVI. System: TbBr* 4 AgjSOi TI 2 SO 4 + AgiBii, 
N. S. Donibrovskaya. J . Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 291- 
308(10.3:1); cf. Palkin, C. A. 27, 666.— In conformity 
with the pos. thermal effect of the reaction and the direc- 
tion of the reaction in oq. solns., the equil. in the fused 
system Ag 2 S 04 4 Tl 2 Br, ^ Ag 2 Br* 4- TUSO* is sharply 
shifted toward the right . A study of the ssrstems TI 2 SO 4 4- 
AgfBr* 4 Tl»Br* and TI 2 SO 4 + Ag,Br* 4 AgSO* indicates 
o the existence of the oompds. AgBr.2TlBr and AgtSO*.- 
'riiSO.. The rccipntcal K)ly. in the system TUS 04 -Ag 
halide is greater than in that of TlNO»-Ag halide. 

Cbas. Blanc 

Rate of absorption of gaaet by Uquida. R. C. Brimley. 
Chennstry ft Industry l«M, 472-3.— The rate of soln. of 
COi in H.O or aq. NaOH is contrdled by the low rate of 
diilu^ of COi ttarougb the surface layer of the liquid and 
varies with the age of the surface. The same oonduskm 
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The Tdod^ of whitiim of electrdvuj«?‘<P‘,ri4, 

M* Tzeotnmhver and M. StraumaniA. Mvm.' hh 
A 107» 421*^(1034). — The velocity of soln. of electivie 
c. p. Zn in dil. acids is less than that of sublimed Zn i 
about equal to that of the less readily sol. alloy of Zn w 
0.2% Cd. Zn plates rublied with emery doth dissolve, 
with an initial max. velocity which rapidly decreases and 
approaches a limit characteristic for the metal and add 
Activation of the Zn plates by rubbing with coned, adds 
results in a lower limit than does mech. activation. The 
reactivity of the Zn plates is preserved by keeping in distd 
water. Based on its relation to the coiicii. of IICl (up to 
2 N) the velocity of soln. of electrolytic Zn can be ex- 
pressed by the linear equation: dv/dt » A(C — Co). 

^ ^ , Roy H. Baechler 

Effect of temperature on the rate of solution of chemi- 
^Iv pure thallium in nitric add. M . IVentncrshver and 

polonaise, Classe set. math, 
nat, 1932A, 362-8(in German); cf. C, A. 26, 3ttl.— The 
rate of soln. of pure T1 in HNOi is controlled by the rate of 
the chem. reaction on the interface metal-liquid. HNOf 
shows no pronounced catalytic effect upon the soln 
process. This fact, according to Abel (C. A. 24, 6113), 
is related to the fact that stirring ptomotes the soln. 
process. j. Wiertclok 

Effect of surface-active substances upon the rate of 
evolution of carbon dioxide from supersaturated solutions 
^ Tkachev. CompL rend. acad. sci. 
^ R. 6. S. [N. S.] 1033, 296-9(in German 299-302). — 
The amount of COj liberated in unit time ms measured 
when the HCl equiv. was added to 25 cc. of NaiCOa to 
which had been added varying amounts of butyl, isoamyl, 
heptyl or octyl al^. or o-toluidine. For each of the ales. ! 
Mere was a max. in the curve of ratio of normally evolved 
COs to that evolved in the presence of the ale. vs. 

ale. conen. For each ale. is a const., 1.80, 

except for BuOH, 2.22. This max. corresponds to that 
conen. for which the adsorption layer is unsaid, o- 
Toluidine curves show two max. Howard A. Smith 
Unimolecular decomposition at high pressures. Louis 
S. KessqI. J. Chem. Physics 2, 100(1934),— K, dw- . 
agrees with the conclusiomi of Coffin and C^ddes ( C. A . 28, ® 

G.M. Murphy 

Thermal decomposition of deuterium iodide. D. 

Physics 2, 106-7 

(1934) ; cf. C, A . 27, 1811. The thermal equil. between I 
and H contg. various amts, of H* was detd. The temps, 
were 398® and 468® and the oouens. of H* were 13.5% at 
the lower temp, and 40 and 72.1% at the higher temp. 
The fraction decomposed agrees well with that calcd. 7 

G. M. Murphy 

The thermal decomposition of tertisxy buM and tertiuy 
amyl alcohols. Homogeneous unimolecwr reactions. 
Raymond F. Schultz and G. B. Kistiakowsky. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc, 56 , 395-8(1934). — The homogeneous, unimol. 
decompns. of Me«COH and MejEtCOH, studied by the 
static method in a quartz bulb with ‘'poisoned" walls, 
have the rate consts. 4.8 X lO'V'^wo/jir 0 3 ^ 
per see., resp. The former begins to M ® 
off at about 2 tnm., corresponding to 19 oscillators 

for the activation; the latter is not reproducible at low 

H. A, Beatty 

The temperature coefficient of the decomposition of 
hydregM peroffide in the presence of potassium iodide, 
wm, C. K. Render and Robert A. Robinson. Trans. 
Parody Soc. 29, 1300-6(1933). -Reaction velocities for 
the decompn. of H2Q1 in the presence of KI at 16®, 26®, * 
30 , 36 ® a n d 46® were detd. by titration for slow reactions 
and measuring Oi evolved for rapid reactions. Supersatn. 

« J?* the reaetbn; so all solns. were stirred, 

HaO, MeOfl, BtOH and glycol were the solvents employed. 
When it is as'simed that the reaction is unimol. with 
respect to HtOs but occurs only whoi there is a triple 
collision between HjOa, HjO and the iodide, satisfactory 
agi'eement between calcd. and observed consts. of reaction 


is found. Temp, coeffs. and viscosity corrections are 
applied. A similftr lisrpotheria is suoccmul when MeOH 
or glycol is the solvent. The reaction seems to involve 
only HiO« and the iodide when EtOH is the solvent. 

F. E. Brown 

reaction in a&d solt^ira^ Mme. 
rend. 198, 256-8(1934). — and KI react b add soln. 
^ give Tf. A spectrographic study of the reaction in 
ffered solns. indicates that at low oonens. of the reac- 
tas the reaction is independent of the addity. In 
higr conens. the reaction is probably 21”* + HtOi + 
2H+ + 2HiO. W. J. Peterson 

Kinetici/ the reaction between iodine and the hydro- 
chloridee of jdrazine and hydroxylsmine. A. Bertboufl 
and Daniel Pon* Helv. Chdm.Ada 17, 32-43(1934).— 
The exptl. resulvagree with the following equations. 
3 which were derived assuming HIO to be the active 
oxidizing agent. dUdt - *[(N,H,+)(lr)l/l(r )*- 
(H+n and dlD/dl -kl(NH,OH.HCl)(Ir)J/[(I-)*. 
(H"**)*). Between 20® a'* 30® the temp, coeffs. are 3.4 
and 4.0 for the NfHi and^^^^ reactions, resp. These 
values do not agree with th^ detd. by Bhaltkcharya and 
Dhar ( C. A . 24, 56^) . reactions are less ffindtivi 

to light than reported by D. L. W. Elder 
. The effect of neutral salts reactions in concen- 
trated salt solutions A v physik. Chem. 

A167, 354-64(1934) . — Vclocitic. different oonens. of 

several neutral salts, were following 

reactions: CH|COOCH,COO“ CHi(OH)COO 

-f CH,COO- (I), COOCHBrCH/^O^"^’ \+ 
C00CBr:CHC06~“ + Br-4:H,t(°)- Sbeebothare 
bi-mol., the vdodty consts. were cafl- 
^ (o — x)x/ta, in which a •» in*^ * , 

mt. remaini^ after time, 1. Log *T^to 6^^ The 

t rom . Y . . *t__ 


h.A'vvri, iwr rraeuonu: 15a\JU > NOaSC* 

> NaCl > NaNOi > KNGi. Brouse 

Kinetiro of the thermal isomerizatit? cyclopropane 
Thomas Seal Chambers and G. B <l»tiakowsky. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56 , 399-406(1 934) th^al tons- 
^ formation of cyclopropane to propylene investigated 
over the temp, range 470-619®; it 13 Awnogcncous and 
unimol. The rate consts. depend pressure, 2r> 

squared tenns being required in the function to 

account for this pressure dependence on 
cd localized energy theories of i mitn ni reactions. ^11* 
high-pressure const, can be calcd, bv -1^® equation log 
iC. - 16.17 - (66,000/2.312 r). ?• Emmett 

Blinetics of ethylene polymerization 
/. Am.^Chem. Soc. 56 . 374-8(lU34).- -1^“ presented 
concerning the compn. and amounts of Products lormcd 
by C2H4 polymerization at 377® anil 141 cm. pressi^. 
Butylene is the primary product, propy*®”® forMtJon 
being secondary. Minute quantities of accelerate the 
motion. The pol3rmerizaticni seems to autocdalytic. 

The energy of activation is about 42,()()0c^l®' ^ 

Reactions of caldum oxide with cart®“ J**®**^® -5“^ 
^th sulfur dioxide. J. Zawadzki and ^ 
tnlern. aead. polonaise, Classe sci. 

271-86.— The initial process in the reactir ^ lietw^n CaO 
and CO% is the adsorption of the gas surface, in 

which the mols. move freely and finally c.®™™?® 
spote. At higher CO. pressure, nuclei { ?f® 
pecially at the active spots, and the velov**^ . 
the nuclei governs the velocity of ®* 

Simdar rriations hold for the decompn. ai 
sures. Abs. rates of absorption dependii ~ 

nuclei and the condition of £e surfe« of 


behavior with SO^ is rather riniii.r and 
approx, the equation 4CaO + eSOs - 


^ cm^eil^ of ataonle trioxlda. 
Betaars. Z. pkyiik. Ckm. AlW, a.»-, 
rf.AsK), was aociirately detd 
and 380 . Bdow 340 the vapor pr es s ure 



dually follows 

B. C. A. 
Suita and B. 
,(1888).--nie 

~ ween 240° 
too low <0 
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mmmt iioeuimtely. From ioly« detns. in £t bensoate 
aolnt** tbo octaliedna modifionikm of AiA it ttable 
bdoir 221*^ and the monodinic modification it otaUe 
above 221*. The ttable triple point, Sn + L + G, wat 
found at 812.3* and 06.1 mm. Hg the mctastable triple 
point, + fr* et 272.1* and 26.1 mm. Hg. A 

change of the modification to a hitherto unknown 5* 
modification was observed In the metastable region at 
258.4*. This metastable modification reached its 
triple point, 5s + + f?, at 280.6* and 40.7 mm. Ilg. 

. Don Brouse 

Phase equllibiia in hydrocarbon systems, n. Meth* 
sne-propane mtem. Bruce H. Sage, Wm. N. Lacey 
and Jan O. Schaafsma. Ind. Eng. Ckem. 26, 214-17 
(1084); cf. C. 1254*.— CHc-CsHt system was 

studied over the range of pressures and temps, commonly 
found in petroleum formations, t. e., 1 to 200 atms. and 
20-00*. Ds. and oompna. in both the 1- and 2-phase 
regions were deld., including the region above the crit. 
pressures. W. A. Moore 

Thermal equilibrium in binary systems of phenacetin, 
urea, ethylurethan, antipy^e, menthol, aalol and quinine. 
Konstanty* Hrynakowski and Fianciszck Aemmanis. 
Bull. uoc. ehitn. 53, ]168-*75( 1038) .—The soly. diagrams 
for all possible binary ss^tems among the components, 
menthol, ethylurethan, antipyrine, said, phenacetin and 
quinine were investigated. Siilol and quinine form a non- 
cryst. mass; said-urea and quinine-urea are immiscible; 
menthd-urea and phenacetin-urea are partially miscible 
in the liquid phase; ethyl urethan and urea form a 1:1 
compd. with incongruent m. p. All the other systems are 
of the eutectic type. L. £. Steiner 

The i^em: manganoso-tln-mereuiy. AlanN. Camp- 
bell and Herbert D. Carter. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 
1295-1300(1033). — Tin can be dissolved in Hg easily, and 
a soln. of Mn in Hg can be made by depositi^ng Mn in a 
Hg cathode. These solns. jr/tst mixed and sdubillties 
were detd. at 30*, 65* and 70*. The breaks in the sdy. 
curves indicate that the compd. having the formtda 


compd. is not formed In the system HgSOf-HgBra. Hg- 
SO4 is still lest sd. infused HgCli than in HgBff. J. K. 

The qyiCem NoAOr-AgtStOi-HiO at 25*. Henry 
Bassett and Jdin T. ]>mon, /. Cham. 5or. 1233, 1423- 
7.— The following salts may exist in NaiSaOr-AgiSsOs 
sdns. of suitable compn. at 25*: (1) NatAg(SiOi)i.2HtO, 
rhombic, sd.; (2) NaiAgt(SiOa)4.2H|0, microscopic need- 
les, sol.; (3) NaAgSaOf.HiO, granular crystals, sparingly 
sd.; (4) NaAgi(&Oi)f.HiO, microscopic rectangular 
platelets, very slightly sol. The last salt has not previ- 
ously been reported. Isomeriam in the Na Ag thiosulfates 
reported by Meyer and Kggeling (C. A. 1, 1620} was not 
confirmed. The formation of complex ions is attributed 
to the effect of the extra S atom in the group. 

J. H. Reedy 

Equilibrium diagram of the system: sluminum- cower- 
m s n gs n ese. Hachic vSawamoto. ^myokwai^sht 8, 239- 
44(1^3). -The constitution of Al-rich Al-Cu-Mu alloys 
contg. up to 40% Cu and 30% Mn was investigated by 
differential thermal analysis and microscopic examn.; 
the equil. diagram was detd. Peritectic-cutectic reaction 
liquid + Al»Mn rt AliMn + (Al) occurred at 030* and 
at the compn. 8.3% Cu, 1.75% Mn, 89.95% Al and a 
ternary eutectic reaction liquid CuAls -p AUMn (Al) 
took place at 544 *, its compn. being Cu 30.5, Mn 0.65 and 
Al 68.85%. Hideo Nishimura 

Kinetie measurements on strong, concentrated tdds. 
Bruno Blascr. Z. physik. Chem. A167, 441-57(1934).— 
The hydrolysis of hypophosphoric acid, HiPiOi + H |0 
HfPOt + H1PO4, is a reaction catalyzed by acids and so 
conveniently measurable that it can be used to det. the 
strength of coned, acids. Measuring the hydrolysis of 
fluorosulfonk acid and testing by safranlne indicator agreed 
with the results from the hydrolysis of hypophosphoric 
add. The activity of the acids investigated increased 
very markedly with conen. with the sole exception of HNOi, 
whose activity did not increase so sharply and even 
decreased at the higher conens. Addn. of sii^l amts, of 
water lowered the activity markedly: a 70% soln. of 
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near room temp. It is believed that systems of metals in a 31% sdn. of HCl had double the activity of a 26% soln. 

Hg can be studied in a manner analogous to that of study- Don Brouse 

ing salts in water. By this means exact information can Sulfonation reactioii. m. KineticB of the mono- 
lie obtained as to mutiud lelationships, compd. formation, 6 sulfonation of naphthene. I. S. Ioffe. J. Gen. Chem, 
etc., of metals at, or near, room temp. This pair of metals (U. S. S. R.) 3, 963-72( 1933) .--See C. A . 28, 957*. 
did notform solid solns., or Hgcompds. similar to hydrates. K. J. C. 

P. £. B. Homogeneous catslysis of Btereoisomeiic chimge in 
Equilibrium of the system JfafSiF«-IfaCl-HsO. V.Ys. oximes. Thomas W. J Taylor and D. C. V. Roberts. 

Anosov and S.K. Chirkov. J. Applied Chem. (U.S.S.R.) /. Chem. See. 1933, 1439-44. — The rate of change of a- 

6, 224-7(1933). — ^I'he soly. isotherms os well as those into /9-benzil monofixime in ole. soln. was followed by pptg. 
of the sp. gr. at 15* were studied for the system NatSiFi- the a-form as an insol. Cu complex. Most of the measure- 
NaCl-lIfO. The soly. isotherm consists of 2 branches ^ ments were made at 55*, with HCl, LiCl, NMe 4 Cl and 
which cruss at a point corresponding to the satn. of both ' KCl as catalysts. Undissoed. mols. of the catalysts are 
salts. The soly. of NafSiF 4 in the presence of ihcrea.sing responsible for the catalytic effect. The mechanism of tibe 
amts, of NaCl deertases rapidly at first (up to 0.079 g. reaction is attributed to an interaction between the elw- 
NasSiFi and 1.18 g. NaCl in lOQ g. of the soln.). The tronic systems of the catalyst and the C:N group of the 
decrease is then slower and finally very slow (beyond oxime. J. H. Reedy 

0.017 g. NasSiPt and 7.87 g. NaCl in 100 g. of soln.). The energetics of catalysis. 11. The poiioning co- 
Aftei theaddn. of2.5g. ofNaCltolOOg. ofthesatd.soln. efikients and energieB of activation in hydrogenation, 
of NaiSiFf only small amts, are sepd. upon further addns. Edward B. Maxted and Victor Stone, f, CSm. Sec. 
The isotherm of the sp. gr. consists of 2 branches which e ^934, 26-9. — ^The fractional decrease in activity of a Pt 
cross at the point of satn. of both salts. The sp. gr. is catalyst caused by poisoning with a given conen. of HgCls 
continuously increasing upon addn. of NaCl. A new was the same for the hydrogenation of crotonic, deic and 
method for detg. the soly. properties as functions of the benzdc acids. The energies of activation were 3100, 
Lompn. is applied to the construction of the isotherm of the 4600 and 9700 cals, per mol., reap., for the three acids 
sp. gr. Acc^ing to this method the pdnt of the given between 20* and 60*. 'fhe sp. ratesat 40* were 11.3, 7.25 
soln. is connected with the beginning of the codidinates and 0.65, reap. P. H. Emmett 

and the line obtained is used tor the recording of the section A catalyzed reaetioii of Iradrogen with water. J. 

indicating the magnitude of the particular properties. Horiuchi and M. Polanyi. Naiure 132, 819(1983); d. 
The ends d sections obtained in the above manner arc ^ Oliphant, C. A. 28, 1269.— The exchange of atoms be- 
connected in a uniform curve. A. A. Boehtlingk tween H 1 SO 4 and heavy H in contact with it was catalyzed 
The diaimms of itate of the systems HgS04-’HfIf, by Pt black, so that the deuterium content of the H fell to 
HgSOi-livm ind HgSOi-HgCli» M. Paid. Arm. 0.66% of Its original value ini hour, at room temp. When 
Hem. Farm. 7, 161-9(1^ in Freiich)(1988)*— A new app. no Pt blade was used, no perceptible exchange oocurred. 
lor detg. the temp, of fusion is dembed. The system The suggested explanation is that the exchan^ of atoms 
HgSOr-Hgli la examd. by thermal and z-ray analysis and between H and water is due to the kmization of H corre- 
the fonoatta of a com^. Hg804.H8li is found; it m. aponding to the electromotive process of the H electrode. 
332* and decomposes into the single iulfates. Such a H. S. H. 
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Decompoiltlim of nitric oiido bf ^tinnm catclyitc. ‘ 
Joceph Zawadzki and Georges Perlinski. Campt, rend, 
198, 260-2(1034).— Studies of the effect of temp. (864- 
1065 ) on the velocity of dissuen. of NO with Pt catalysts 
lead to the equation for a monomd. reaction retarded by 
one of the products of docompn. (Os). The retarding 
action of added O* is less than that of the 0| formed by 
the decompn. of NO. AV. J. Peterson 

The catuytic activity of palladium and the overvoltage 
of hydrogen. C. A. Knorr and K. Schwartz. Z, Elektro- ^ 
chem. 40, 38 -4.3(1934).- The relation lx*twcen current d. 
and overvoltage is given by the equation, ij — 6.log 

KA 4* ^'1» in which v is the overvoltage, A the 

catalytic activity of the Pd electrode, J the current d., P 
the Fataday and 6 is a const, for a given activity A . The 
change in the overvoltage with time is attributed to a 
change in the activity of the electrode surface that depends 
oil the purity of the cli*ctrolytic solu. John R. Hill 
The heterogeneous combustion of carbonic oxide on 
quartz: water as a negative catalyst. B. W. Bradford. 
J, Chem. Soc. 1934, 73-6. — A .senes of expts. on the rale 
of leactioii of a 200:09 mi xt. in u thoroughly dried quart? 
tube revealed a unimol. const, whose variation with temp, 
in the range 333^ to 602^ indicated an apparent energy of 
activation, £, of about 25,000 cats A similar series of 
expts. made in the presence of 16 mm. water vapor im- 
mediately after the dry expts. indicated an E of about 
40,(X)0 cals, and showed that the rate had decreased to 
alxmt Vio the “dry" value. The characteristics of both 
the moist and the dry reaction weie consistent with hetero- 
geneous combustion. P. H. Emmett 

The effect of methyl substitution on the catalytic de- 
hydration of siz-membered cyclic hydrocarbons. A. A. 
Balandin and A. M. Rubinstein. Z. phystk. Chem. A167, 
431-41(1934) , — In the presence of Ni on AltOi the velocity 
of dehydration i.s about 20% greater for methylcyclohexanc 
than for cyclohexane. The energy of activation was 
nearly the same for both compds. and for a iniKt. of them ; 
namely, 13,590 eal./mul. No noliccablc amts, of CII4 
were split from methylcyclohexanc at a temp, of 300° in 
the pK'Scncc of these catalysis. A relation was otiserved 
between the energy of aetivatioii and the pre -exponential 
members of Anhenius* equation. Roy 11. Haechlcr 
“Ezexgic" and “endeigic** reactions. W. Blum. 
Science 79, 84(19.34), — l-»roposcd definitions are: “Exergic 
reactions are those that occur with a decrease in free 
energy” and “Kndergic reactions arc those that occur 
with an increase in free energy.” H. A. Beatty 

Measurement of thermal conductivity of poor and 
medium heat-conducting materials. R. W. B. Stephens. 
PhU. Mag. 15, 857 4^(1933). — Observation was made of 
the rate of change in the temp, of a mass of liquid con- 
tained in a cylindrical iiibi* of the substance whose thermal 
cond. is being measured. The tulx: was in a bath kept at a 
suitable temp. 13ic data confirm the theoretical treat- 
ment of the method. £. J. Rosenbaum 

Experimental detection of transport heats in electrolytic 
Peltier heats. E Lange and T. Hesse. Z. Elehtrochem. 
39, 374 4J4( 1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1566.— A method of 
mea.suring Peltier heats by means of the Ag | AgCl elec- 
trode Ls described. The significance of heats of transport 
is discussed. The values are probably about 100-30(1 g.- 
cal. per mol. They depend little on conen. or activity, 
but are related to transport no. B. C. A. 

Heat conduction in gas mixtures. Ottilie Riechemeier, 
Hermann Senftleben and Hans Pastorff. Ann. phystk 
19, 218r-24(1934). — It Is assmiicd that heat cond. in a 
inixt. depends on the total pressure and not on the partial 
pressures tff the individual gases. This is provt'd by 
observations in a system coutg. HsO and its dissocn. 
products Hs and HsOi. A. B. F. Duncan 

Internal equilibria and partial vapor pressures of mix- 
tures of primary normal alcohols with normal parafiBn 
hydrocarbons. Guenther v. Elbe. J. Chem. Physics 2, 
73-81(1934).— Heats of mixing for mixts. of the firat 4 
normal ales, and hexane and heptane were detd. down to 
practically infinite ale. diln. over a temp, range from 10° 
to 46°. The heat of mixing is always neg., and the heat 


absorption per md. of ale, iucreases with increasing diln. 
of the ales, to a limit of 6800 cal. per m<^.; the curves oi 
the molar heat absorption os. molar ale. conen. are identi- 
cal for all systems. The fact tliat nonual hydrocarbons 
can be mixed without any heat effect was confirmed. 
'The results are discussed theoretically and equations art' 
developed for the partial vapor pressures of ales, in hydro- 
carbons and for the caicn. of the degree of di&socn., and 
therefore the heat of mixing, for ativ temp, and conen. 

Allen S. Smith 

Vapor tensions and latent heat of vaporization of some 
normal nitriles. G. lleiin. Hull, soc, chim. Belg. 42, 
467-82(1933) —The vapor tensions were measured, and 
from them latent heats of evapii. and Troutou’s coasts 
weR‘ computed at many temps, and pressures. Acetn- 
nilrile, log p ^ 3.10:138 - Cl739.98/r) + 1.75 log T - 
0.(X)23(598T; propionitrile, log » 3.49040 - (1888.77 
T) -f 1.75 log T — 0.00272502 T; butyroiiitrile, log p - 
4.98945 - (2282.80/ T) + 1.76 log T - 0.(KMr>9317. 
viileronilrile, log /) - 4.63143 - (2370.569 /T) -f 1.75 loj 
T — 0.(X)38679r; capronitrile, log p « 3.03135 *- (2319 - 
37)5/ T) 4- 1.75 log T — 0.00242357'; heptunoiiitrile, loj. 
p = 3.25005 - (2340.32/7’) -f- 1.75 log T - 0.00199747 
octauonitrilc, log « 5.04288 - (3017.288/7') + L751oe 
T — 0.00440777'; ctr-crotononitrilc, log p * ,3.88070 
(2008.41/r) + 1.75 log T - 0.00.^25,3737’. tram 
ciotononilrile, log p - 4.17674 - (2152.42/7’) -f 1.75 lot 
T ~ 0.003526187'; vinylaectonitrile, log p ** 4 56080 - 
(2225.31.3/7*) -h 1 .76 log 7' - 0.00:i913397'. Aj L. H 

A summary of the entropies of aqueous ibns. ] WemK 11 
M. Latimer, Philip W. Schiitz and J. F. G. Hicks, fi 
J. Chem. Phy&i(.i 2, 82-4( 10,3 1) .— A crit. survey of llu 
existing data on the heals, free energies and entropies of 
reactions involving 20 pos. and 12 ueg. ions in aq.\ soln 

F. D. R^nii 

Calculation of thermodvnamic quantities from spectrO' 
Bcopic data for polyatomic piolecules; the free energy, 
entropy and heat capacity of steam. A. R. Gordon 
J. Chem. Physics 2, 0,5-72(10.34) .--The methods of calcii 
are extended to the case of the triatomie unsvniniclnctil 
rotator. Values of (F° — E„'*)/7', S'* and (’p° for IL*t) 
(gas) are computed for the range 298.1 to 1500° K. Ri 
vised values of the cqiiil. const, for the water-gas reaction 
agree elosidv with cxpll. data. F. U. Rossini 

Thermodynamic properties of real gases as explicit 
functions of the pressure and temperature. T. C. Hnain. 
and K. C. Sii. Science Repts. Nail. Tsing Uua Umv A2. 
37T48(19;i3).- Theoretical. B. C A 

Two remarks on the review of H. Zeise: Spectral 
idiysics and thermodynamics. Klaus Clusins. Z. FM 
Irochem. 40, 98-101(1934 ). — A criticism of those portions 
of Zeise ’s roview (C, A. 28, 404*) dealing with the 1101 nial 
potential of N20, and his conclusions to parts 1 (C. A. il, 
4970) anJ 2. Gerald M Petty 

The thermodynamics of the electrocapillary curve 1 
The general equations. F. O. Koenig. J. Phyb. Chem 
38, 111 28(1931). — ^I'he inconsistencies in the exist itiv. 
theory of the elcctrocapillary curve are. removed l^^ 
starting from only one assumption, that of perfect polui 
i/ability, which is defined as meaning itn permeability, 
electrically charged particles, of the boundary Uv.i 
Ijctwccn two conducting phases. The Lippmann-IUlni 
holtz equation is found to dei>end onlv on the fonguiie 
assumption and holds for all perfectly polarized system'' 
regardless of their coiupn. F. D. Rossitii 

Theory of electrocapillarity 11. Thermodynamics of 
capillarity. S. K. Craxfoi^ O. Galty and J. 81 L 
Philpot. Phil. Mag. 17, 54-64(UKi4), cf. C. A. 28. 
392*. — The temp, and pressure coeffs. of surface tension 
are derived. The relationship of surface tension to radius 
of curvature is examd. The partial molal ticc energy of a 
substance in the interphase is derived for intcrphasi'- 
thicker than inonomol. The Gibbs adsorption equation is 
generalized to hold for interphases of finite thiclaieb.s and 
small radius of curvature. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Supplement to paper on atomic heats and heats of fusion 
and transition of gulium, indium and thallium. W. A 
Roth, Ingr. Meyer and H. 2k;umer. Z. anorg. allgem- 
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216, 305-4(1934); cf. C. A. 28, l«17».-The av. 
sp. heat of Ga between 0® and 16.2® was redetd.: Cp ■- 
6.491 + 0.0031477 - 11644/7*. The sp. heal of licinid 
Ga is const., 0.0977 * 0.0014, from 21 to 100®. The 
heat of fusion of Ga is — 10.16 * 0.01 cal./g. or - 1 =*- 

0.007 kg.-oal./g.-at(^. The heat of transition o T1 
(erroneously caled. in the previous paper) Is 0.40 > n.(»l 
cal./g. or 0.082 * 0.(M)2 kg .-cal./g .-atom; the heal of 
fusion of T1 is —6.040 =*= 0.01 cal./g. or — 1 .030 0.(K)2.'> 

kg.-cal./g.-alom. F. L. Bruwue 

The heat of ionizXtion of some metals. W. A Kotliand 
A. Buchner. Z. Eiektrochem . 40. R7-9(n);54) -'Hic 
heats of .sohi. of the aiihyd. salt, and the heats oi hmi^afion 
of the metals are l. GaCh. ■f4ri.l ^ 0.2, -H61 ; InCl^, 
+2:5.26 ^ n.l, Tl52,7; AlCh, +7H.09. — ; ZiiCI.. 
+io.o:i 0.01, +;57.os: CuCh, +n.9o + 0 . 02 , 100 . 

The heat of ionization of Ch is 479.:i. G. M. Fc tiv 

Correction of heat value calculations in bomb-calori- 
meter tests. Henrik Edenholrn and Torsten Widell. Iva 
1034, No. 1, 2-7. — In Sweden, heat values from Innnb- 
calorinicter tests arc caled. from the criuation li', ^ 
(KX) - x;)/l(X)lTr*, - fiOO X 9 X (//i/l(X))| - tXH) 
(.x/l(X)), Where ir*p the value obtained on a watei-free 
sample, lit *= the totfil H content in percentage, and x the 
percentage of moisture. This value is somewhat low, 
l)ecause no regard is taken of the vol. change, and heeausc‘ 
tlie heat ot formation of II 2 O is taken as tXK) instead of .VC) 
t\i\. per kg With fuel oil, the c*rror may be 19 cal. tier kg. 
(Graphs show ^he eiiots with various fuels. K. M. S. 

Thermochemistry of aluminum. A. Meichsner and 
\V A. Roth. Z. FJektrorhem . 40, 19 26(1 9.34).— Care- 
fully analyzed A1 and AUCa were ignited in a smteted 
alundiim dish l^y means of a cotton thread smeared with 
pi'trfilalum. The mol. heats of fornialion of AbOi and 
AI,Ci are imm ^ 0.4 Cal. and 20 =»- .3 Cal. at 2i)® and 
toiisi. pre.ssure. Curtis L, Wilson 

Balta R. de Cela, Jo84: iTontuaiio de qiiimiea usual 
model 11 a. 1’. 1. Qiumica general. 478 pp. T, II. 
(Jumiioa inotganira. 206 pp. Barcelona: Jos6 BcKsch. 
ti (’.^.26,6101. 

Childs, W. H. J.: Physical Constants Si*lected for 
Sludeiils. London: Methuen & Co., I.td. 86 pp. 2s. 
t)d 

Faraday, Michael: 'fhe Chemical History' of a Candle. 
Ill basu hnglishby Phyllis Rossi ter. London: K. Paul 3r 
t'n Lid l.Vi pp, 2s. 6d. 

Florkin, Marcel: 'riunsperleurs d'oxygdtie. Pans: 
Ifciinaiin cie. 1*. 12. 

Giua, M., and Giua-LoUini, CL: Dizionario di chimica 
geiierak e iiidust 1 i.do . Dispensa XV HI. (^sometria- 
Idiu/ine. 79 pp. Di.spmsa XIX. Idrazine-Jodun. 79 
PP 'iuim. Hnione tipograllco edit nee Toriiiesjj. L. 10 


each. Reviewed in Ckimie df industrie 30, 504, 1266 
(193.3). Cf. C. A. 28, 1918^. 

Rauch, Gabriel: Deux cent mmf experiences de chimie. 
(vuide pratique pour I'cmploi du material et des produits. 
Paris: F. Nathan. 128 pp. F. 7. 

Richtmyer, F. K.: Introduction to Modern Physics. 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 747 
pp. $5. 

Schut, W. : Kemvoudige chctnische Manipulatics. The 
Hague: J. B. Wolters. 71 pp. FI. 1.40. 

Swietoslawski, W.: Therinochiinie : Paris: F. Alcan. 
383 pp. F. 60. 

Veil, Suzanne: Lcs ph^noni^ncs p^riodiques de la 
chimie. T. 1. L6s periodieit6s de stnieliire. Paris: 
Hennanii & Cie. F. 1.6. 

Chi ill iktt -Kali iidei , I9:i4. }g. .66. Julited by I. 
Koppel. TL 1. Tascheiilmih. 119 pp. TL 2. Dieh- 
ten, Loslichkciteu, Anuly.se. 737 pp. TL 3. Theo- 
rctischer Teil. 20 pp. Berlin: J. Springer. M. 20, 
Cf. C. A.27, 1266. 

Handliuch dcr Physik. 2nd ed., edited by Hans Geiger 
and Karl vScheel. Bd. XXIV. Tl. 2. Aufbau dei 
zusaimnenliaiigi ndeii Materie. Kditcd by H. Befhe and 
Adolf Smekal. Betliti: J. Springer. 1203 pp. M. 129. 
Cf. C. 4.27,417.6. 

Handwortirbueb der Nalurwissensehaften. 2nd ed. 
Kdited by R. Dittler, G. Joos, £. Korschelt, G. Linck, F. 
Oltmanns and K. Schaum. Hd. IV. Fische— Gesteins- 
kunde. Jena: tL Fischei. 1270 pp. M. (K). Cf. 
C. A. 28, 962*. 

MiiUei-Pouillets Lehrbueh der Phy.sik. 11th cd. 
Kdited by A. Ktickiii, O. LumiiuT and IC. WaeUiiianii. 
Bd. IV. Flektiiritat utid Magiietismus. TL 4. Klek- 
ttische Bigensch«irten dei Melalle utid Elektrolyle, 
magnetischc Uigeiischafteu der Materie. hidited by 
Arnold Eucken. Brunswick: P. Vieweg 8c Sohn. 9(Mi 
pp. M. 62. Cf . C\ A . 27, 209S. 

A ITeliminaiy Indium Bibliography (I.S03-1932). 
Compiled by Wm. S. Murray. Utica, N. Y.: Wm. S. 
Murray, Inc. 25 pp. 

Standards Yearbook, 19.33. 7th ed. Compiled by 
S Bureau of Standards. Washitiglun, I>. C.: Biiieau ol 
Standards, Supt. of Doi'umeiits. 2.66 pp. $1 . 

Indicator for concentration of hydrogen ion. Shiimbu 
Yaiiiada. Japan. 99,664, Feb. 21, 19.33. Thymol blue 
0.1X)6 g., methyl red 0.0126 g., bromothyniol blue 0.06 g. 
and phenolphthaleiii 0.10 g. are dissolved in KK* ec. of 
pure ale., neutralized with 0.06 N NaOII and the whole is 
made to 2(H) cc. with water. The color is red when pa is 
4.0, orange at .5.0, yellow at 6.0, green at 7.0, blue at 8.0, 
indigo-blue at 9.0, and violet at JO.O. 


.6 SUBATOMIC^ PIIENOMKNA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


w At IlieKl 

Some aspects oi modem chemistry. Louis D'Or. 
Rtr uumrselle unfits 9, 313-20(1933).— The tendency 1 
in iiioderii phys. chemistry to explain valency, ufiinity 
jiid at. and mol. phenomena on the basis of the kiiowl- 
(rigi of the structure of the atom and of energy levels of 
tile electrons is discussed and illustrated by several ex- 
.1111 pies of niech. inodgls. M.Hartcnheim 

Note on the paper '*On models of the electric fleld and 
of the photon." J. J. Thconpsoii. Phil. Mag. 17, 197-8 
(1934); ef. C. A. 28, 31*« K. J. Rosenbaum 

Influence of condensatlMl sudai and dust particles on 
atmospheric ionizatUm. P. J. Nolan. Proc. Roy. Iri^k 
Acad. A41, 01-69(19.33). — Available data on the relation 
lie tween the rate of disappearance of small ions in a closed 
vissi'l and the eonen. of nuclei and dust agree with the 
ileduction that small ions combine writh dust particles as 
ell as with condcjisniioii nuclei. Respective combination 
coeffs. are deduced. The square-root law of recombina* 
(1011 is explained in the expll. Indicatibns that at high 


NiiYl’S, JR 

conens the disuppi^aniiice rate is proportional to the 
I squuie of the coticn., and is a coagulation process, and at 
low conens. is proportional ti> the conen., and is a diflusioti 
process. B. C. A. 

Theory of elementary particles. L. Goldstein. Compt. 
rent!. 198, 4.54 6(19.34).— A relativistic wave equation of 
(he iJirai' tvjx* for a particle of given rest mass will allow 
onlv a spin of V's the usual luiits if othet inmditioiis 
miposc'cl by quantum mechanics are to apply . ( L M . M . 

The neutron and the positron. W. Bothc. Natur- 
> wissensdtaflen 21, 825-31(1933) - *A review. 

fl. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Electron spin and theory of fhe neutron. W. Wesscl. 
Z. Physik 82, 415*44(1933). — Completion of Dirac's 
ec]iiation by addn. of a spin potential leaves H fine struc- 
ture unchanged, but gives proper fimetions Of very high 
energy values, and these may be identified with neutrons. 

B. C. A. 

Probability of electron diifts into the legion of negative 
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tftvtff lavelt. 8. flicientowiki. Ada Pky$, Pehmea ' 
36a46(1032)(ia Oennui}.-6ee C. A. 27« 4159. 

J.Wiertdak 

Applkatioii of tba pibaio-iiitofiil metiiod tothehydfofoii 
molewo ion. B. M. van Bngera and H« A. Kramera. 
Z. PMyM 82. 828-36(1938).— The phaae-integral method 
gives reaiilts in agreement with eaili^ calcns. B. C. A. 

The nuuMOB of the proton and electron. Arthur Edding- 
ton. Proc, Roy. Soc. (London) A143. 327-50(1934).— . 
Math. Calvin Brous 

The ultra-violet radiation of the mm. M. Minnaert. 
Physica 13. 277-^(1933). — A lecture with particular 
reference to the Qi layer in the upper atm., its ccmcn.. 
altitude, causes, etc. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The effect of alkali ions on the ^otoelectric emisBivity 
of tungsten. A. Keith Brewer. Phys. Poo. 44. 1016-19 
(1933). L.S. Kassel 

Bnergy balance, electron temperature and voltage : 
gradient in the positive cdlunm in mJzturoB of sodium 
vapor with neon, helium and argon. M. J. Druyvesteyn 
and N. Warmoltz. Phil. Mag. 17. 1-27(1934); d. C. A. 
27. 669. — ^The energy balance was studied for pos. columns 
of Na vapor. Ho. Ne, A and iiiixts. of Na vapor with He, 
Ne and A. For a discharge in pure Na vapor the power 
input is equal to the sum of the rates at which energy is 
radiated and is transferred to the wall. This is also true 
for Na vai)or plus a rare gas at a few mm. pressure, but at ^ 
higher gas pressures the power input is considerably 
larger than the power output. The difference is attributed 
to energy lost by the clectrotm in clastic collisions with rarc- 
gas atoms. It is concluded that the electrons have a 
Maxwell distribtttion, although the current-voltage charac- 
teristic is disturlied by the probe with currents larger than 
4 amps. In the Na-Nc column the voltage gradient 
increases with Ne pressure up to a pressure of 0.5 mm. Ne; ; 
at higher Ne pressures the voltage gradient is independent 
of the pressure. The properties of the Na-rare gas-pos 
column can be accounted for by the equations for the pos. 
column. E. J. Bosenbaum 

The light emisaion during gas diadtatgea. n W. de 
Groot. Physica 1. 28-34(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1668.— 
Math. B. J. C. van der Hoeven. 

Theoiy of ionization meaaurementB in gaaes at hig^ 
preaauraa. D. £. Lea. Proe. Cambridge Phil. Soc 30. ( 
80*101(1934). — ^The columnar theory of JaSi (cf. C. A. 
23. 4134) has been extended to /9-rays by taking account 
of the clusters of secondary ionization. This agrees 
reaaonably well with exptl. results in this case and with 
proton tracks in H produced by neutrons. With N nuclei 
in Nt, however, the recombination h only about Vi« 
that of the theory This is explained by assuming that 
recoil-nudear ionization is almost entirely primary. . 
Exptl. results are given graphically as well as tabularly. 

Gregg M. Evans 

Fatigue jdienomena of light receptors. J. H. de Boer. 
Physica 13, 285-8(1933). — A lecture on fatigue of Cs 
photocells (Cs at. layer adsorbed on CsfO) caused by 
space charge in the oxide carrier. The cell is revived by 
rest in the dark, by heating and by red or infra-red 
irradiation. B, J. C. van der Hoeven 

Investigation of electron-counting Chambers. Carl i 
Bosch. Ann. Physik 19, 65*98(1^). — ^The counting 
effect depends on the presence of impurities, as moisture, 
and disappears when the electrodes are cleaned by baking 
and glowing and pure gases are used. Such a tube gives 
the counting effect if a cathode of small dimensions is 
used. Cathodes of ordinary size behave similarly as a 
result of points of impurities. The effect is attributed to 
pos. space cham. Louis Goldhum 

Quantum yield in "llglht-countera." K W. Kausser 
and K. H. iureuchen. zTfeck. Physik 15. 26-3(1934).— ^ 
The photodec. quantum yidd in a “light counter*' of Al.' 
Zn. tM, Fe, Cu or iMnaas was atudied between 254 and 
400 mil. T]^ results diow agreement with values detd. in a 
photocell. J. B. Austin 

Meaammenli of kmlc mobilities in the positive 
column. Sidon Hairis. PhU. Mag. 17. 131-45(1934).— 
The speed of rotatioii of the pos. columns of H and air 


aratnd a central radial magnetic fidd was msasufcd with 
a stroboscope. The transvene Hall effect was measured 
in the pos. column as a function of current through the 
disdiarge and the gas pressure. From these data, ionic 
mobilities were cald. whidi were half as large as those of 
ions produced by x-rays in H and in air at atm. pressure. 
The values obteined for the mobilities of the neg. ions 
agree with the values of Townsend for hee dectrons. 

B. J. Rosenbaum 

Ionization density snd critical frequanpy. Lewi Tonks. 
Nature 132. 710-11(1983).— The o(^. •/• in Hartiee's ex- 
pression (Proc. Cambridge PhU, 143(1931)) for the 

relation between electron oonen. and crit. frequency 
in an ionized gas results from his treatment of the ions as 
the bound ions of a didectric If the dastic binding 
force b replaced by a Coulomb force, the coeff. becomes 
unity. Loub Goldman 

Measuroment of the Townsend coeffleientz for ioniza- 
tion by collision. Frederick H. Sanders. Phys. Poo 44. 
1020-4(1933). L.S.Kassd 

The production of secondorv eleetronB by ergon poaitive 
iona and by argon atoms. Qiarles J. Brasefield. Phys. 
Reo. 44, 1002-5(1933) — ^Argon pos. ions with Energies up 
to 150 V. are found to be much less efficient in producing 
secondary electrons than are neutral, possibly meta- 
stable. atoms of the same velocity. Conclusion: Pos. 
ions as such have nothing to do with the maintenance 
of a cold-cathode discharge. L. S. Kassel 

The poaaage of alow poaitive iona through highly 
rarefied gaaea. OtloBeeck. Pkyrik.Z. 35,36-52(1934) 
—A review. M. McMahon 

The concentration of ezdtad sodium atoms gnd of 
sodium iona in a sodium low-voltage arc. M. J. pru\- 
vesteyn. Physica 1. 14-27(1933). — By means of a le- 
vcrsal method the ratio of Na atoms in 2p and in normal 
slate was detd. for a Na low-vdtage arc. The electron 
temp. (17.000^abs.) was detd. by a probe electrodi. 
For increasing c. d. the total no. of atoms per cc. increases 
from 19 to 96 X 10‘S that of normal atoms from 5.7 to 
14.7 X 10“. By the Kotm method (C. A. 27, 1271) the 
ratio of excited to normal atoms was ralcd. from measure- 
ments of the reversal temp. Thb ratio, the fraction of 
atoms in 2p state, b 0.12; the fraction of atoms in highei 
exdted states is probably 0.05; the no. of Na*^ ions (at 
4-5 amps.) 216-637 per 100 normal 1 s atoms 

B, J. C. van der Hoeven 

Excitation potentiab of lif^t metals, n. Beryllium 
II. W. B. SidnAer. Proc, Roy. Soc. (Loudon) A140, 
277-301(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2112.— Measurenienls 
have been made of the “excitation curve* *( Od/ A V plotted 
against V) for Be. with both W and duU-einitter fila- 
ments. and it b found that the “break potentials'* (values 
of V for which abrupt changes in At/ A V occur) are dis- 
placed correspondingly with the ^hange of filament. 
When a correction for the work function of the filament is 
applied, the break potckitiab are consistent. Excitation 
starts at 8.5 v.. rises continuously up to 92 v.. wheb large 
and abrupt changes in AsYaF occur and persist up to 
125 v. Tliere is an appreciable difference between the 
min. K-exdtation potentials of Be in the form of metal 
and of a polar compd. An approx, model for the excited 
state of the metal, based on the state of the corresponding 
at. system, is proposed. B. C. A. 

Investigation bf copper oxide films by electron diffrac- 
tion: C. A. Munson. PhU. Mag. 17, 96-98(1934) - 
Oxide films were formed on Cu blocks and were investi- 
gated by electron diffraction. The patterns obtained 
were those due to CutO, ,ta and a pattern for which 
the structure has not bem mL The new pattern could 
be formed by heating Cu to 800-500^ and blowing idr or 0 
through the furnace. The substance giving the new 
pattern b another crystal form of CuO. It b sensitive to 
mech. treatment. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Diffraction of electrons by mica. James A. Darbyriiire. 
Z. Krist. 86. 313-24(1933)(in English).— Bxpts. on the 
passage of high-speed cathode rays through thin mps 
of mnacovite are pescribed. and a table b even riiowm 
the varbtion of the effect with thickness (measured by 
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meaiis of the Michelion interferometer). Also the nature 
of the iMittema obtained by reflection from freshly cleaved 
dips is discussed. As the azimuth is changed, pseudo- 
sym. effects occur when the incident beam travels along 
the more important zone axes lying in the cleavage plane. 

™ ® Ramsdell 

Btoctron diffnetion and the impeifection of crystal 
surfaces. L. H. Germer. Phyr. Jtsv. 44, 1012-16(1933); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3663.-^£lectron8 of 0,06 A. wave length 
were used to det. ''rocking curves'* for single crystals of 
Fe, Ni and W. The estd. widths at half max. are 0.8^, 

] .6** and 1**, as compared with 14', 24' and 6', reap., for 
x-ray rocking curves. The crystal surface is thus more 
impmect than the interior; even x-rays do not have 
sufficient penctratioir^ to give results certainly charac- 
teristic of the whole crystal. L. S. Kassel 

Electron conductivity in crystals. K.W. Pohl. Physik. 
Z. 35, 107-11(1934). — Klectrons introduced into trans- 
parent crystals of KCl, KBr, KI and NaG give rise to 
optical phenomena which can be measured. Absorption 
spcctra-frequency curves are bell-sliapcd, the position 
of the max. depending on temp. By calcn. it is shown 
that a cu. un. holds about 10^' electrons. The .speed of 
(be electrons through the crystal increahes with temp. 
The free path of electrons varies from about 10"* cm. m 
NaCl to 1 cm. in AgCl. The behavior of electrons is 
1 dated to photoi4cc. effects and formation of photographic 
latent images. L. P. Hidl 

Atom Gollisiops. I. Production of slow atomic beams 
by discharge and their measurement with a thenno- 
element. Otto Bewk. Ann. Physth 19, 121-8(1934).'' 

A new method is described for obtaining slow at. beams of 
uniform eneigy and measuring their abs. energy. II. 
Ionization of argon by neutral argon. Otto Bceck and 
Harold Waylaud. Ibid. 129-42.— The app. described 
aliove is us(‘d to study the ionization of A by an A beam 
having the energy 360-050 ion v. equivs. The no, of 
loUisions producing ions is large. The cxptl. work agrees 
with the theory of Weizel and Beeck {C. A. 26, 6829) . 

A. B. F. Duncan 

Magnetism of free radicals. Samuel Sugden. Trans, 
haraday Soc. 30, 18-24 (19^34) .--A discussion of magnetic 
susceptibility in its rdation to the no. of electrons in the 
riiol. and as a test for free radicals. Some data on the 
ketyls are given. This method makes {lossible an approx, 
estimate of a magnetic moment when the conen. of the 
Inc radical is 3-5%. It is suitable only for free radicals 
(it long life. , £ R. Rtishton 

Nuclear physics. Theodor Scxl. PHystk. Z. 35, 1 19 -41 
( 1934).— A discussion and correlation of the work on the 
M'attcriuf: ot a-particles in heavy and light nuclei, emission 
(if a-particli*s, etc. A short bibliography Is given. 

L. P. Hall 

General chemical equation. W. Harrison. Chemistry 
ii- Industry 1933, 370. —If the elements axe represented by 
lonnuJas of the type A,Nv, where.^ is the at. wt. and y 
tile at. ‘no., radioactive changes and the transmutations 
of light elements may be represented by equations which 
risemble ordinal y chem. equations, a. g., Li -h M » 2He 
hrtoincs AtNb + Aii4i 2A4Nt. B. C. A. 

Representation of nuclear tranaformatiQns. G. Petiau. 
( ompl. rend. 198, 6644)(l9il4). C. A. Silberrad 

New applications of radioactivity. Hans Kading. 
Atth Pharm. 272, 38-54(1934).- Applkationa in chein- 
physics and medicine are reviewed. W. O. K, 
Anomalies in the proportions of the elements and ths 
origin of the radioactive elements. W. M. Blsasser and 
K. Guggenheinicr. Cbmpt. rend. 197, 1627-9(1933). — 
'1 he rare gases are found on earth in very minute quantities 
compared -to their neighboring dements. This may be 
(explained if one postulates that at one time the noble 
gases were present in similar proporlious to the other 
elements in the earth's atm. and the earth was subject to 
neutron bcunbardment. A neutron may be captured by a 
niidcus and die product emit a d-parti^ and this process 
continued repeatedly. By this process A and Er may 
kave been converted into radioactive K and Rb Isotopes 
41 and 87. Meteors may have passed thiough swarms of 


neutrons and thus had nuclei built up os large as possible. 
This would explain formation of the radioactive elements 
and also why they are found only on the surface of the 
earth and are not of primary origin. O. K. S. 

Theoiy of positrons. V. A. Fok. Compt. rend, acad 
ACI. U. R. S. S. IN. S.J 1933, 266-7(in German 267-71). 
-Math. Howard Agnew Smith 

A new type of radioactivity. Ir6ne Curie and F. Jdiot . 
Campt. 198, 264-6(1934). — totain light elements 
(Be, B, Al) which have bran irradiated with a-rays of Po 
will emit pos. electrons for a time after the removal of the 
source of a-rays; V* hr. in the case of B. W. J. P. 

Chemical separation of new positive electron-emitting 
radioelements. Irdne Curie and F. Joliot. Compt. 
rend. 198, 569-;(ll(1934); cf. preceding atetr. — ^Tlic 
probable fenmation of radioactive, positron-emitting 
Si*^ and P*® (for which the names radio^itroien, 
-silteen and -phosphorus ore proposed) with half lives of 
14, 2.5 and 3.5 min., by capUttc of a-particlcs from Po 
by B, Mg and Al, resp., is supported hy chem. exaxnn. of 
irradiated BN and Al A source of about 1(X) miUicuries 
of Po was used, producing about 10* atoms of the ladio- 
activc element . That from B behaved like N, that from 
AlasP. C. A. Silberrad 

Ths nsutron. Ai thur Bramley. Science 79, 160(1934) . 
—Remarks on nuclear stability. O. M. Murphy 

An attempt to detect a neutral particle rf amaii mass. 
J. Chadwick and D. E. I^a. Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 
30, 69-61(1984). — Energy considerations in p-ray emission 
from certain elements such as Ra K .seem to demand a 
neutral particle of varying energy of mean value about 
6 X 10* V Search for such a neutrino, however, was 
fruitless. The expts. were such that a particle of the mass 
of an electron, with a magnetic moment of 1 Bohr magne- 
ton, would have been detected. Gregg M. Evans 
IHisaibility of ths omission of neutral particles of no 
Intrinsic mass during the radioactive thanges. 

Francis Perrin. Compt. rend. 197, 1626-7(1933).— The 
apparent energy loss during a d-ray emission has not been 
explained and in order to explain conformation of these 
d-ray changes to the law of conservation of energy P. 
proposes that one assume a neutral particle of no intrinsic 
mass is produced and has an amount of energy corre- 
sponding to this apparent loss. Pauli has already assumed 
a similar particle but with the same mass as the electron 
and has called it a neutrino. Neutrinos, then, are more 
neai ly related to photons than to electrons. O. E. S. 

Hoffmanp Stflsse and the oru^ of cosmic-ray iemiza- 
tion. W. F. G. Swann. Phys.^. 44, 1025-7(1933).— 
U 15 calcd. that the observed frequency of Hoffmann 
Stossc is sufficient to give a considerable fraction of the 
total cosmic-ray ionization. L. S. Kassel 

Measurement of the ionization per centimeter of path 
by individual secondary cosmic nys. W. F. G. Swann. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 961-8(1033) ; J. Franklin Inst. 217, 79-86 
(1934). — ^By a novel statistical method the ionization per 
cm. path for cosmic-ray secondaries is found to be 80 
tons at atm. pressure, equiv. to 61 and 67 for N and O, 
resp^ Higher values found in other wa^ are due to mul- 
tiple secondaries, the existence of which is shown. 

L. 8. Kassel 

The radium-uranium ratio and the number of actino- 
uranium isotopes Arthur E. Ruark and Forrest Western. 
Phys. Rev. 45, 69-70(1934). — Data on the Ra-U ratio in 
pitchblendes, and on the Act branchii^ ratio indicate 
that there is only a single actinouranium isotope. 

L. S. Kassel 

, An attemrt to dscompoao the load atom. A. Smita, H. 
S. Vening Meinesz, J. A. A. Kruger and H. G. Roebenm. 
Z. EUktrochem. 40, 71-3(1934).— A Pb plate in air, ex- 
ix>sed to x-ra^, showed an activity which was not iffiown 
by Al, or by either mclal in a vacuum. This activity was 
not shown when Pb was exposed to sunlight. The ac- 
tivity of Pb from a roof is probably due to the ratn. on it 
of radiooctive dust from the air. Gerald M. Petty 
Iho diaints«tion of load by moans of poootFsting 
radiation. B.R^. rffMSfito 10, 349-64(1988). - 
The secondary radiation generated by penetrating rays 
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(cf. C, A. W, 3991) arises in a midfar process of the 1 
type photographed by Blackett and Occhialini (cf. C. A. 
27, 2874). Its immediate cause is a radiation, also gen- 
erated by penetrating rays, which has the property of 
ijcing absorbed by at. nuclei. J. B. Austin 

B<|fiatlon8 of motion of the neutron. W. M. Klsasser. 
Compi. rend. 198, 44 1 1934) . — Math . G. M. M. 

Theoretical renuirks on the emission of corpuscular 
radiation (/S-rays and positrons) and the symmetry be-* . 
tween particles and antiparticles. Jean L. Dcstouchcs. 
Comfd. rend. 198, 4^7 •4)fl934). G. M. Murphy 

Radiative collisions of neutrons and protons. II. S. W. 
Massey and C. H. O. Mohr. Nature 133, 2110934). — 
I'he calcd. expectation of combination between a neutron 
and a proton is 1:1000 under the conditions of Lea’s 
expt. (C. A. 28, 1921 ») ; he observed 1 :4. G. M. P. 

Slow neutrons emitted by beryllium by 6ie action of 
er-rays. P. Auger. J. phys. radium 17), 4, 719-24(1933) ; ; 
cf. C. A. 26, M66; 27, 1570. — By use of the app. pre- 
viously described (C. A. 21, 1591) photographs at right 
angles of proton trajectories were made. Stereoscopic 
photographs were also obtained when the automatic 
cotnpn*ssion chamber was in an electromagnetic field. 
Photographs of proton trajectories were also obained 
when a chainlier supporting 2.5 atms. pressure of H (in- 
stead of 1 atm. as in 2 previous cases) said, with Hit) 
vapor was usc'd. The protons ejc'ctcd by the neutrons ‘ 
obtained from Be* by t)unibardmcnt with a-porticlcs from 
Po divide themselves distinctly into 2 classes: the ones 
corresponding to the action of neutrons of high energy, 
and the others corresponding to neutrons of low energy - 
aliout a tenth that of the first group. Of 418 traject<jrics 
photographed under 2.5 atms. pressure 343 showed ranges 
less than 50 mm., 20 were doubtful and 49 greater. 
Analysis of the photographs indicates that the slow neu- 
trons are mostly emitted directly (independently of secon- 
dary effects, diffusion and inelastic collisions) and form a 
diffuse group. The slow ncutrous are probably emitted 
from Be when an excitation of a Be nucleus by a-particles 
occurs without capture, a part at least of the exciting 
energy being used to emit the slow electrons. O. E. S. 

Cslculatiaiis on the range-velocity relation for or- 
parficles and protons. W. K. Duncanson. Proc. Cam- 
hridge Phil. Sac. 30, 102 -13(1934).— Math. G. M K 

Anomalous heat effects of some radioactive minerals. 
A. Dorabialska. BuU. intern, acad. polonaUe, Clause 
set. math. nat. 1932A, 352-6(iu French); cf. C. A. 27, 
2091. J.Wiertclak 

A simple method for determining the diffusion coeffi- 
cient of radium emanation. Nella Mortara. Atti accad. 
Lincei 17, tH9-51(1933). — A 50-cm. tulxj of Pb, fitted 
with a hble at one end and a glass needle contg. Ra in the 
other, is fdaced in the jaws of a press. After 16 min. the 
tube is Rattened in the press and cut into 3-cm. lengths. 
The radioactivity of each length is detd. The diffasion 
coeff. is 0.1 1, in agreement with pn*vious values. J. B. A. 

Method of preparation of sources of radium £. M. 
Halssinsky. Mature 132, 317(1933); J. chim. phys. 
31. 43 0(1934); of. C. A. 27, 6243. G. M. P. 

A zero method for the determination of radium by 
-radiation. A. Piccard and L. Meylan. J. phys. radium 
[71, 4, 715 -18(1933) —By using 2 identical ionization 
chambers 20 cm. in diam. contg. COf under 10 atms. 
pressure connected to the same electrode and leaf system, 
an app. following the principles of Rutherford and Chad- 
wick's Y-ray method for the detn. of Ra is obtained which 
enaUes more accurate measurements to be* made more 
quickly. The unknown sample is moved until its effect 
exactiy balances the known and the scale reading ob- 
served. The refinements introduced make the method 
suitable for rapid measurements of av. firccision. 

Oden K. Sheppard 

Photoelectric absorption of y-rays bv heavy elements. 
J. McDougall and IJ. R. Hulme. Nature 132, 352-3 
( ia33) Mat h . A. L. Hennc 

Nuclear 'y -absorption. Th. Hciting, Nalurwissen- 

schaften 21, 800(1933).— Previoudy (C.^ A. 28, 400*) 
the appearance of secondary radiation with X ■■ 24 


1 X. U. on irradiation of Al, Fe, Cu or PI) with Th C' 
7 -rays was found. This wave length corresponds to the 
energy hr * tned^. Recently (Anderson, C. A . 27, 6241) 
the formation of positrons from the action of hard Th C*' 
Y-rays on heavy metals was observed. If the positron 
unites with an electron an energy of 2 moc* is liberated in 2 
quanta of mgc* each. This explains the above radiation 
as one of recombination, hence independent of at. no. 
The nuclear absorption is interpreted as a splitting u]) 
in the field of the nucleus of the primary y quantum into » 
pos. and a neg. electron. B. J. C. van cler Hoeven 

Action of and y-rays on rodc-salt crystals. P. W 
Burbidge. Proc. Cambridge PhU. Soc. 30, 62-9(1934). - 
Rock salt, otL application m an elec, field and illumination 
with blue light, after small dosages of p- or y-rays, gave d 
photoclec. current which decreased exponentially with 
time*, 'riiis could be repeated cyclically. The increase 
of total charge collected is plotted against increase ol 
field. The variation of charge with dosage and light 
frequency is also shown. A crystal 4 sq. cm. in area was 
found to collect 7 X 10" quanta from y-rays and 40 X 10'' 
from p-rays. The electron efliciciicy is low, only about I 
electron per <3- or y-ray. Gregg M. EvatLs 

Effects of a-particles on aqueous solutions. I. The 
decomposition of water. II. The oxidation of ferrous 
sulfate. Carl E. Nunil)crgcr. J. Phys. Chem. 38, 47 (lO 
(IIKM). — ^'Hip decompn. of water by a-ra 3 ^ from dissulvcfl 
Rii and from Rii contained in a glass bulb was studied b\ 
measuring the gas produced. After cpiTi*cLioiis wen* 
applied a yield of 0.371 cc. per mill icurie was obtained tor 
dissolved Rn and the percentage transinissiot( for glav«. 
bulbs was detd. The percentage of FcSOi oxidized nsis 
linearly with the a-ray dosage, and hence the R'aclinii 
goes to completion. II is evolved in acconlanrc with 
J Cameron and Ramsay's hiw and side reactions t(\ke placi 

Louis Goldman 

Naming hydrogen isotopes. Willis A. Bbughton 
Science 79, 169-60( 1 934) . K. 11 . 

Concentration of the heavy hydrogen isotope hy elec 
trolysis. H. Erlcmiieyer and Hans Gartnei. Ilvlv 
Chim Acta 17, 30-1(1934). — Electrolysis of 8 1. ot 0 I 
N HsSOi on IM) elcctroilcs to a final vol. of 13 cc. vicUlcl 
12 cc. of water weighing 5.6 mg. more than the cnntiol 
sample of ordinary water. L. W. Kldei 

Manufacture of pure heavy hydrogen isotope by diffu- 
sion. G. Hertz. Nat itrwtssenuhajten 21, 

The expts. for isotope sepn. by diffusion were coiitiiiucd, 4S 
s<*pn. units being used. The process applied to nornitil 
Ne gave Ne” spectroscopically free from Ne*". TIa from 
HaO and Mg was treated in the same app. with an added 
discharge tulie to convert HTI* mols. int<i Hi -f Hi 
The HJ made gave a spectrum for almost pure H*. 

B. J. C. van dcr Hoeven 

The diffusion of hydrogen through metals: fractionat- 
ing the hydrogen isotopes. Colin' G. Fink, Harold C. 
Urey and 1). B. Lake. J. Chem. Physics 2, 105 0(1934) . 
Two sheets of steel welded together and used as'cathodi 
in the electrolysis of an acid soln. eventually bulged Ik 
cause of the pre.ssure of H lictwecn tlio sheets. Similar 
effects were obtained with tiilws of Ni and Pd. A IM 
tulx: was then used as cathode in a soln. eontg. funiiiu 
HsSO# and HtO, the latter having 0.5% H*. At the cnrl 
of 28 hrs. the H that had diffused through the I'd w*is 
analyzed after having been converted to H»0. lU d 
was 1.00020, showing that some fractionation of H* had 
occurred. The rate of pa.ssage rf H through the Pd was 
also detd. but no O passed through when the Pd was 
made the anode. On the liasis of the overvoltages in- 
volved, ralcii. shows that the pressings of H passing 
Uirough the metal are of the order of a million atms. 

G. M. Murphy 

Isotopic fractiomtion of hydrogen. Herschel Hunt 
J. Chem, Physics 2, 100(1934).— -H 2 O contg. 1 pait 
H* to 200 parts H* was electrolyzed and the II evolved 
passed over CuO in such a way that half the gas recombined 
to form HsO at 200* and tte rest rcacU'd at 000*. Tin 
H 2 O obtained at the low temp, had a mass of 0.C 
less than the Iff ml. collected at 600*. By use of 2 cells 
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in aeries so that the H flow was twice as great the mass 
difFercnce was 6 mg. G. M. Murphy 

Chemical aeparatlo& of deuterium from hydrogen. A. 
Farkas and L. Faricas. Nature 133, 139(1034).— It is 
anticipated that reactions for which the energies of aesti- 
vation are small enough to render them sensitive to the 
difference in zero-point energies will react at different 
rates. Deuterium and H behave thus, there bcuig u 
difference in the velocity of liberation erf these isotoiies 
when metals are dissolvi^d in water or acid. The rates of 
rmiduction of U and deuterium for Zn, Al, Ca and Na 
stand in the ratio of 4, 2, 1 .5 and 1 .2 to 1, resp. Analogous 
reactions with compds contg. II are being investigated. 

^ Howard A. Smith 

The weight ratio of the lithium isotopes LF and LF. 

L. S. Onistein, J. A. Vreeswijk, Jr. and G. Wolfsohn. 
Physica 1, 53-^1(1933). — van Wijk and Koeveringe 
(C. A. 25, 5091) delar. the ratio LF:LF as 7.2 by baiid- 
stHsetrum measurements (cf. Schuler's value of lO..*!, 

C. A. 25, 1734; Nakamura's of 8, C. A. 26, 1187; also 
van Wijk, C. A . 26, 1510) . The work was repeated by 
study of the Li line of 0708 A. in a Schuler discharge 
lulx!. A IIil|;er step grating was used. Prom the intensity 
ratios in the triplet V — or (ii — 2ii)/ft the av. 

ratio weS) found to be 8.1 ^ 0.4. The at. wt. calcd. from 
this value, 6.904 *** 0.005 (cf. Baitibridge, C. A, 27, 
4104), is not in agreement with the chemically deld. 
value of 0.940. 11. J. C. van der Iloeven 

The measurement of z-ray emission wave lengths in 
the M-saries by means of the ruled grating. E. ir. 
IMirdom and J. M. Cork. Phys. Rev. 44, 974-45(1933). 
Wave lengths are detd. for 13 elements with at. no. 
greater than 71; the results are consistently 0.32% 
liighcr than those found by (he crystal method. 

L. S. Kiiitst l , 

The K absorption discontinuities of the elements 
rirconium to iodine. F. A. Ross. Phys. Rev. 44, 977-8.3 
(1933). - A double-crystal speclromctet was used to sltidv 
the K aljstirptiou edge f«ir Zr, Cb, Mo, Ku, Rh, Pd, Ag, 
Cd, Sn, Sb, Tc and 1. The width of the main step in- 
rreases witli at. no. The position of the inflectioti point 
uf (he ahsorplioii curve is detd. to ^0.02 X U. 

L. S. Kassel 

The natural widths of the L-series lines in the x-ray 
spectra of elements 74 to 83. John H. Williams. Phvs. 
Rev. 45, 71 5(1934), L. S. Kassed 

The relative intensities of certain L-series z-ray 
satellites in cathode-ray and in fluorescence excitation. 

I*. R. Hirsh, Jr., and F. K. Kichtmver. Tkys. Rev. 44, 
955-00(1933). — The problem of the origin of x-ra\ 
satellites is attacked by a study of their relative iuteiLsities 
when excited by 20-kv. electrons and bv Ag L ladiation. 
llie elciiicnts studied were Zr(40), Mo(42), Ru(44), 
Ith(45), Pd (46) and Ag(47). The result.s for fluorescent 
I'scitation suggest an origin in LM ionization, but the 
lapid variation with at. no. of th<* intensities for electron 
« xeitution show that the outer elcctfons must be involved. 
Satellite ’intensities up to that of 72% of the parent line, 
ris for Rh, offer difliculty to any theory of double ioniza- 
tion. £ L. S. Ka.s&cl 

Some fundamental concepts of the technic of z-ray 
measurement. Robert Jaeger. Z. tech, Physik 15, 
39-42(1934). — Differences are pointed out between the 
dose detd. for monochromatic and for heten^cneous 
radiation. J. B. Austin 

X-ny diffraction in long-chain liquids. B. E. Warren. 
Phys. Rev. 44, 909-73(m33).' -The theory of Zcriiicke 
and Prins (C. A. 21, 1730) is extended and applied to the 
data of Stewart (C. A. 21, 2200; 22, 1098). Long- 
ciuiin niols. are straight in liquids, and neigh lioring itiols 
aie roughly ]>ara]le]. The main peak, obtained with all 
hydrocarbon coinixls., is deld. bv the distance to a concii. 
ot si'atteriiig matter, and is about 8% larger tlian the 
lateral chain sepn. The inner peak lor ales, and fatty 
aoids is detd. by the distance from the end gniiip toHhe 
gap at the other end of the chain. L. S. Kassel 

Wave lengths and spectral laws. P. Paschen. Sitsber. 
preuss. Akad. Wist. Physik.~math. Klasse 1933, 876-85. — 


It is shown that the errors in wave no. affecting spectrum 
lines are least for wave lengths measured in the red and 
infra-red. Therefore, spectral terms derived from mea- 
surements of such lines are more accurate than those de- 
rived from lines of shorter wave length, and may be us(*d, 
in consequence of the combination principle, to calc, the 
wave nos. of lines in the ultra-violet and &humann region 
where standard wave lengths are still not available and 
the precision of measurement u not high. Illustrative 
examples are chosen from the spectra Al 1 and Al IT. 

C. C. Kiess 

The Stark effect of the Lvmon series. Rudolf Prcrichs. 
Ann. Pkystk 19, 1-8(1934).— Theoretical and measured 
values for the no., sepn. and intensity of the components 
of the 1st 3 lines of the Lyman series for II are given. 
Only the intensity values disagree with theory. L. G. 

Relative intensity of atomic spectral lines from a 
hydrogen discharge tube. W. W. Jackson. Phtl. Mag. 
17, 33 '53(1934). — ^The at. spectrum of H was obtained 
free from background. The intensity of the lines wOvS 
measured with a tliermoelenieiit and a sensitive galva- 
nometer for values of the discharge current in the range 200- 
800 raa. When the intensity of Ha is plotted against the 
ciUTCiil, the curve is parabolic; for Up and Pa (Paschen 
stTies) the variation is lini'ar. The ratio of the intensities 
of Ha and Hp increases linearly with I he current, while 
the ratio of Up to Pa is a const, equal to 2.9. The ratio 
of the corresponding transition probabilities is 0.7. 

R. J. Roscnbauin 

Effect of pressure on high terms of alkaline spectra. 

E. Amaldi and E. Si‘gr6. Nature 133, I41(lt»34).--The 

ex]X!ctatioii that the high terms <)f the Na 3.V — nP series 
would be destroyed by adding a toreigii gas was un- 
founded. Na-Ns mid Na-IL inixls. were studied at 
atm. pressure. A slight bniadciiing of the high terms 
occurred iu Na-Nj mixts. In the Na-lla mixts. a shift to 
the violet was evident iu the lugli tenns. With a conen. 
of 4.8 X !()*• lufils. of n»/cc, a displacement of 7.5 cm."' 
was oljserved. Tlie shift is proi>ortioiial to the conen, of 
the gas. Howard A. Smith 

Broadening of spectral lines due to an increase in 
pressure. Antonio CarrLlli. Rend, aaad, sci. Napoh 
]41, 3, 39-64(1933).— A math treatment of the broaden- 
ing of S{)uctral lines due to the ]in'sence of quasi-mbls. 
n. Ibid. 101-9. — The distribution of intensity is studied 
iu lines emitted from Na and K vapor of high d. The 
results point to the presence of qiiasi-mols. J. B. A. 

The ionization potential of Fe H. J. C. Dobbie. Phys. 
Rev. 45, 70 8(1934). — IVo new tenius found in the spark 
siK*ctnim of Ke iK*nnit the principal inniration potential 
of Fe II to lie esded. as 10.10 v. L S. Kassel 

Hyperfine structure absorption in optically excited 
mercury vapor. M. L. Pool and S. J. Simmons. Phys. 
Rev. 44, 997-1001(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 1270*.— The 
linear al>sorption coeffs. for the various comt)oneiits of 
X 4047 passing through excited llg vapor were detd. 

L. S. Ka.ssel 

Multiplet and hyperfine structure analyses of Bi IV. 
Discussion of perturoation effects. A. B. McLav and M. 

F. Crawford. Phys. Rev. 44. 980-96(1933) . L. S. K. 

New spectrum of zinc; Zn IV. L. Bloch and E. Bloch. 

CamfA. rend. 198, 04.5-7(1934). — Vacuum spark S|x^ra 
arc superinr as regards intensity and definition to sjiark 
spectra in air, resembling, but being more satisfactory 
than, spietra obtained with the oscillating clectrodeless 
discharge. In this way 13'{ lines (4039.34 — 2589.9) 
of Zn IV have been measured. This spectrum contains 
no lines between 4900 and 4040, or beyond 2580 A. (cf. 
C. A. 20, 1952). C. A. SUberrad 

Quenching of atomic thallium fluorescence by foreign 
gases. N. A. Prilezhaeva. Compt. rewl. acad. set. 
U. R. S. S. [N. S.l, 1933. 280-l(iii English 282-3) ; cf. 
C. A. 27, 3141, 3142. — Expts. were made with 'H I in a 
quartz tula: at 400**, the pressure of the quenching gases 
Nt, Os» CO, COt, Hs, IlfO and A being varied fropi 0 to 500 
mm. The line -► *PVt) ut 6361 A. emitted by the 
excited T1 atom was studied. The exciting light was 
generated by a condensed spark between metallic clcc- 
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Irodest the intemty of the fluorehccncc being measured 1 
photometrically. Nt, CO» HsO and A are effective in 
quenching through collisions of the second kind, while Hi 
fails to act at idl in quenching. Quenching is greatest 
with CQi and where reaction with the excited T1 atom 
is possible. Howard A, Smith 

Wdm constant of paramagnetic ions in the 5-state. 
Akshayananda Bose. Nature 133, 213(1934). — ^The 
magnetic susccptilnlity of Mn'^'*‘ ions in solus, from room 
temp, to dK** oljeys the simple Curie law; the max. 
value of the Weiss coast, is <3. The Curie const, for 
Mn'*”*' is 4.19 in MnCb and 4.11 in Mn(NOi)s solns.; 
these correspond to 28.8 and 28.5 Weiss magnetons, resp. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Continuous spectrum of neon. Tsi-Zc Ny and Shueh- 
Ling Voo. Compt, rend. 198, 35(M)(19:)4). — The con- 
tinuous spectrum of Ne was compared photographically 
with that of Ht and was found to increa.se regularly with 
increasing wave length from about 2500 A. in the ultra- 
violet to a max. at 3400 A. The intensity of various 
portions of this spectrum varies x>roportiouate 1 y with the 
current through the discharge tube, (hus indicating that 
it is not due to rccombinalion of clcctnins with ionized 
atoms. C. C. Kiess 

The spectrum of atomic nitrogen (N I) in ammonia 
and In mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen. D. S6f4rian. 
Compt. rend. 198, 368-4)0(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1924L - 
An arc between W electrodes in atms. of NIIi and of 
various mixts. of Na and Ha emits 3 groups of lines of N 1 
m addn. to the first 4 Balmcr lines of H and the ultimate 
lays of W. A continuous spectrum was observed, distinct 
from that of the incandescent electrodes, which is ascrilicd 
to the W atom. C. C. Kiess 

Prediesociation in the upper level of the Angstrom 
bands carbon monoxide. 1). Coster and F. Brons. 
Nature 133, 140(1934). — In the P, Q and R branches of 
the 0 1 band (^2 41) the lines abruptly decrease in 

intensity beginning with the same value / * 38 of the 
upper level. From the observed energy of predissocn. 
the dissocn. energy of the normal state is calcd. as /> » 
9,82 V. The dissocn. energies of other terms arc: y4*n, 

1.82; B'S, 2.28; o»lI, 3.84; 3.94; and dH\, 3.10 v. 

The upper zero vibration U vcl of the Herzberg hands lies 
about 3100 cm.*^ higher than the dissocn. terra 
and arc thus more difficult to get than the Angstrom 
bands. Howard A. Smith 

Fluorescence of vapor of iodine excited by circularly 
polluted light and viewed longitudinally. P. Daure and 
A. Kastlcr. Compt. rend. 198, 657-9(1934). — I'licop^ 
requires that the short-wave component of a doublet in 
the fluorescent siM!ctrum of I vapor should be purely 
vibrational (Of » 0 ), while its long -wave satellite is 
vibration-rotational (Aj + 2 ), and therefore should 
exhibit circular inversion (C. ^•1. 12, 1148). By u method 
similar to that of IIanl4 ( C A . 26, 3728) this has been 
verified for the doublet of order 1 . C. A. Silficrrad 
The fluorescence of diatomic arsenic molecules. P. 
Swings and M. Migeotte. Compt. rend. 197, 830-8(1933). 

Four resonance series due to Ast are excited by the Hg 
arc. The distance bi*twecn atoms is calcd. to be 1 94 A. 
and the moment of inertia is 234 X 10"^° g. sq. cm . 

J. B. Austin 

fixistence of oiqrgen in the atmosphere of Mars. D. 1. 
Kropkiu. Compt. rend. acad. set. U. R. S. S. [N. S.|, 
1933, 100(in English 100-J); cf. C. A 28, 42».— K. 
suggests a study of the 3200-3400 A. region for Oi bands 
to settle the question of the existence of O on Mars, 

F. H. Rathmann. 

The infra-red bands and molecular constants of hydro- 
bromic add. £. K. Plyler and £. F. Barker. Phys. 
Rev. 44 , 984 5(1933). — The fundamental and first har- 
monic bands were examd. with high resolution. The 
data give iv •* 2049.74 cm.^S fo » 1.4090 X 10 cm. 
and certain anharmonic coasts. L. S. Kassel 

Blectro&ic levels of polyatomic molecules. I. Levels 
of the C^-C douhle bond. C. P. Snow and C. B. AUsopp. 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 93’-9(]934). — MuUikcu's 


theoretical work on the OoC double bond in CiHi (C. A. 
27, 2374) was tested experimentally, and the upper states 
of trimetkylethylone and cyclohexane are diown to tK> 
very similtt to those of CtHi- The range of transition 
derivs. permitted by the theory b not obmved. Assign, 
ment of the prindi>id bands of trimethylethylenc and cyclo. 
hexane are tentativdy made on the same lines as C 1 H 4 
(* + *)(« — x) upper state, (x + x)($ + s) M ground 
state, and very weak bonds, the multipKi 

analogs of the above transitions. £. R. Rushton 

The infra-red absorption of ozone. G. Hettner, K 
Pohlman and H. J. Schumacher. Naturmssenschajien 
21, 884(1933). — The 0| spectrum was studied from 
visible region to 27 /i; no new selective absorption w.i 
found beyond that at 13.8 and 14.4 m (^* A. 27, 4735 > 
The basic vibration at 7.6 (or 7.39 m) (Gerhard, C*. I 
27, 2094) does not belong to Ot, nor does the baud ut 
J 1 .38 iL. Both bands are due to traces of NtOi present m 
impure Oa. A partial pressure of 1.7 mm. NOa calls(^ 
these bands to appear strongly. B. J. C. v. d H 
Infra-red absorption spectra of NOa and N1O4. Lorn 
llarrb and G. W. King. J. Chem. Physics 2, 5J 7 
(1934). — Several new bands of N0| and NtOi in the regioD 
1 ^ /u are reported and analyzed. The spectira are showii 
to favor angular NOa mols. and double mols. OaN-NOi, 
for the latter possible configurations are discussed. 

C. D. West 

The ultra-violet absesrption of binary liquid mixtures 
III. The qrstem propionald^de-ethyl alcohol. Ma\ 
Pestemer and Paula Bernstein. Monaish. (13, 2.30 t.t 
( 1933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 5248.— Since the reaction between 
lUCIlO and KtOH to form the hemiacctal is rapid and 
reversible, the equil. mixt. catmot t>c detd. analysis 
In the region 2300-4000 A. only the aldeh^e has an 
absorption band (which is due to the CO chroino- 
phore group). A mixt. of aldehyiie and ale. lips a band 
of the same form as the pure aldehyde, and has the mu\ 
at the same wave length. * For a series of mixts., there 
fore, the observed extinction at the max., compareci with 
that calcd. from the dilg. effect of the ale. if no reaction 
<x:curs, gives the extent of the acetal formation. The data 
show that the hcmiai'elal is formed. L. S. Steiner 
Absorption spectra of salts with haloid complex ions 
Hans Fcsefcldt. Nachr. Ges. Wtss. GoUing/m, Math - 
physik. Klasse 1932, 353-5. — ^The absorption speetia 
of thin layers of cryst. KCNT, KCNS and Pb(CNvS) 
show bands at 109, 1^ and 183 m^, resp. For KCN tin 
Coulomb fraction of the lattice energy is calcd. as 7.62 v 
TICKS exhibit?! deformation. B. C. A 

Adapting a laboratory spectrometer to a study of the 
Raman effect. Harvey A. Zinszer and Richard 11 
Zinszer. Trans. Kansas Acad. Set. 36, 164 5(1933) 

W. A. Mooie 

The iptensity of the Raman effect in water. A. Carrelh 
and F, Cennamo. Nuovo ctmento^lO^ 330-2(19;i3) -An 
auaivsis of the broad band at Av 3660 cin.'^ indicates 
that it may be composed of 3 components: 3210, 3400 ami 
3590. J. B. Austin 

The Ramon effect in nitric acid alone and in solution 
L. M 6 dard and II. Volkringer. Compt. rend. 197, 8.33 h 
(1933),— 99.8% acid gives lines at 612, 674, 922. 104S, 
1103, 1295, 1537, 1679 cm."‘ Uiln. with HiO shifts tlie 
lines to higher v^ues. The H|0 bands appear in solii*. 
contg. less than 52% HNOf. Sdns. in CHCla show bauds 
due to IlNOi and CHCls throughout. J. B. Austin 
The Raman effect. XXVm. The Raman spectra of 
organic substances (isomeric {larafBn derivatives. 4) 

K. W. P. Kohlrausch and F. KAppl. Monaish. 63, 255- 79 
(1933) ; cf. C. A . 28, 44*. — Raman spectra were obtained 
for sfr-butylamine, sec- and terf-butyl mercaptans, 
amyl mercaptan, for the chloro derivs. of hcxaitie, heptane , 
octane, nonane aud docanc, and fur sec- and f^/-butri‘ 
earbinol, methylpropylcarbinol, mcthylisopropylcaibinol. 
dietbylcarbiiiol and torf-amylcarbiuol. The known data 
fur the mercapto-, chloro-, bromo-, iodo- and hydroxy- 
paraffins are correlated. L. E. Steiner 

Raman spectra of several unsaturated nitriles. Marc (U 
Hemptinuc an4 Joseph Wouters. Ann. soc. sci. Bruxelles 
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B53, 215“18(19M). — The Raman s]Mtra of. vinylacelo- 1 10-16 aims., the 2 spectra are superposed, as shown by 
iiitrUe, crotononitrile and isocrotononitrile were studied by the photometer curves given. The absorption is a measure 

Wood’s method, with a Pyrex llg lamp. For — OsN a of the stationaxy conen. of a collision pair, and its calcn. 

Kaman line at about Ai^ ■> 2250 was observed, for is shown. The Ot mol. is not a free radical, because the 

C— H lines about 1400 and 2900, and for — Oa=C — spin interaction between Oi mols., which is a type of 

about 1650. The latter value is greater for cis than for valence activity, has a very low energy, not of the order 

trans isomers. L. P. Hall of magnitude of that of a chem. reaction. £. H. K. 

Raman spectra of anhydrite and anglesite. Hisamitu Hydrogen atoms, oxygen atoms and the hydroxyl 
Nishi. Pfoc. Phys.-Math. Soc. Japan 15, 463-0(1933); ^ radical. Paul Harteck. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 134-41 
f. C. A. 27, 5248.— Raman spectra were obtained for (1934).— A stream of H, rich in H atoms, was produced 

jiihydritc and anglesite by using a quartz Hg arc for the at 0.1 to 1 iiim., mixed with the gas with which it was to 

L veiling radiation. For anhydrite the shifted line due to react, and the product studied. II atoms were found to he 
ihf principal inactive .yibration of SO4"* is single and the stable in the presence of O* for at least 0.1 sec. They do 

shift is 10 cm.”^ larger than for gypsum. The other not react with HfO vapor, or with Ni or NH|. CO and 

lines are double and triple, indications that the SO4 group CO* react very slowly. Cl* and Br* react very rapidly, 

is distorted frotn a regular tetrahedron but these results Il*S is rapidly dccotnpd. and S is deposited. O atoms were 

110 not agree with thqge obUiincd from x-ray analysts, produced in a discharge tube, special precautions lieing 

hor anglesite the shifts are larger than those obtained 3 necessary to reduce the amt. of 0». O reacts violently 

with other sulfates. There are intensity anomalie.s in with HBr and HCl. With NH*, 11*0, N and the oxidation 
i.idi case but the exptl. results arc not complete enough products of NH* are fomu-d. The lifetime of the Oil 

to .iflTord any very eertain conclusions. G. M. Murphy radical is much less than those of H and O, and there is 

The Zeeman effect of the abaorptiofi lines of ruby. Hans little possibility of studying its reactions without the 
lAlniiann. j^nn. Physik 19, 99-117(1934). — ^I'he ob- presence of secondary reactions. E. R. Rush ton 

scived si^itting and relative intensities of the components Formation of hydroxyl radical from the photolysis of 

111 lilt* absorption lines 6933.7 and 6919.8 A. of ruby as a water and the generation of formaldehyde. N. R. J)har. 

hiiKlion of the orientation of the crystal lattice to the Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 142 8(11X14). — The water vapor 

held and polarization plane at — 190® are given ^ present in the upper atm. appears lc» l>e pliotochcniicdly 
I lie optical axis has a 6-fold symmetry. The effect on the dccompd. by the ultra-violet light of the sun. The H 

lilies vanes in accordance with the symmetry of the crystal present may reduce CD* to CII1O, which is washetl down 

lit lice. * Iwouis Goldman tiy the rain. The decompn. of CilsO is hindered by the 

The para-ortho conversion of hydrogen. R. Kh. presence of H in the atm K. R. Kushton 

Ibiislitciii. Uspekhi Khim. 2, 691-9(1933). — A review. Intensity measurements on artificial sources of ultra- 

F. II. Rathmami violet light. A. van Wijk and E. H. Rectink. Physica 
Determination of the probability of energy transfer 13,289-98(1933). — ^A review. B. J. C. van derlloeven 

during collisions. N N. Semenov. Trans. Faraday Sof. ^ Primaiy jdiotocheniical production of some free radicsls. 
30, 237 30(1934). -A method is presented for detg. the Ronald G. W. Norrish. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 103-20 

piobability that a quantiun of oseillutory energy wilt be (19**14). — ^I^ighl absorbed by one group may cause a re- 

ti lusmutcd, lidsed on a study* of the recombination of action in a different part of tlie mol by processc's of 

111 ( radical. K. R. Kushtoii resonance. The thermal values of the C links as calcd. 

Free radicals and spectroscopy. R* Mecke. Trans, from tlic beat of sublimation of C n^quire adjustment for 

fataday Soc. 30, 200 -14(1934). — A general discussion of the *5 — transition to obtain results in agreement with 

-lav analysis, Ixind siicctroscopy, mol. diiiieasions, photochem. data. The phutochein. production and Sta- 
lin >1. vibrations and dissocu. energies. Radicals were bility of free alkyl radicals and the CM and ClI* radicals 

loinid to retain their dimensions in tiicir stable compds. 6 are discussed. There is evidence for the existence of C in 

A pill cly spectroscopic stcicochcmistry is predicted. the bivalent (*P) slate. A new type of prcdissocn. in 

E. R. Rushton acetone is described (C. A. 27, 5645). K. R. R. 
Free radicals and the photochemistry of solutions. J. Electronic structure afid the interaction of some simple 
I i.inck and E. Rabinowitsch. Trans. Faraday Soc, 30, radicals. J. E. Lcmiard- Jones. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 

IJi) 31(1934).— The majority 01 photochenr. processes in 70-93(1934); cf. C. A. 24, 4220. — The method of non- 
r^asL's take place through the intermediary of free atoms or localized mol. orbitals, as developed by Muilikeii (C. A. 

I idieals, and every act of absorption leads to dissocn. 27, 2374), is applied to a senes of simple radicals which 

1 lie absorption spectra of liquids or solus, are nearly . have equal nos. of electrons, though different nos. of 

iluavs continuous, but this cannot be considered as proof ' nuclei. This gives a general, though necessarily qiuil., 
lor dmb(x;n. as the primary effect of absorption. Vlhen a picture of the actual processes involved. The electron 

i)lint«cliem. reaction in^isoln. or in a pure liquid shows a states and a comparison of the electron structure are 

piimary (luantuni yield of approx, unity, without a pro- given and the energy of rcarrangi*ment of radicals and 

iiouiiced .influence of temp., lighf intensity or wave mols. is discussed. E. R. Rushton 

I'ligth, no atoms or radicals arc involved; reactions Possible application of molecular ray technic to the 
involving free radicals must exhibit characteristic devia- study of free radicals. Ronald G. J. Fraser. Trans. 

lions finni the equivalency law, dei^endiiig on wave length, Faraday Soc. 30, 182-7(1934). — ^The method of Ester- 

MHIC11., light intensity and temp. E. R. Rusliton b maim and Stem {C. A. 28, 34*) is suggested for the de- 

Free radicals and ions as factors in chemical change, tection and analysis of mol. rays. The power of the 

I M. Lowry. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 3-9(1934).— method could Ik: greatly increased by combining it with a 

I lie majority of photochem. reactions and thermal de- magnetic analysis of the mixed beam. 11 could be u.scd, 

loinpns. appear to depend on the formation and inter- for example, to analyze the products of the thermal 

u-iion of neutral free radicals. AH mols. which possess decompn. of CH4 and C1H4. E. R. Rushton 

•in odd no. of electrons lore regarded as free radicals. Quenching of fluorescence by oigow compounds, 
•illhough this is not an essential characteristic of free K. Weber and M. L. Savic. Z. physik. C'/mm. B24, 68 -74 

rruhoals, since unsatisfied valencies may apix'ar at two (1934); cf. C. A. 27, 26. — Quenching of fluorescence was 

points in the same mol. E. R. Rushtmi ^ studied in various solvents with org. coniiids. contg. 

a sn mcfiecnles as radicals. Interaction of oxygen OH and NH* groups. The solns. were Na naphthionate 
es. W. Stiincr. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, in Hi(3; quinine sulfate in aq. HsS04 soln.; pinakryptol 

( iij.34) .-—Absorption spectra in O at 20® and 0-30 aims, yellow in HtO and BtOH; fluoreiume in CiH* and esculiii 
111 columns of 250-750 cm. were investigated and deUHs in EtOH. The effect of the solvent is to cause a shift in 
are to be published soon. At the lowest pressure, the the extinction curves. G. M. Murphy 

Hor/)x:rg spectrum was observed almost exclusively, InfliMnee of solvent on law of variation of fluorescent 
whereas, at the highest pressure only the bands pre- power of dyes as a function of concentration of solution, 

vioiisly described by S. (C. A. 27, 1824) appeared. At J. Bouchard. Compt. rend. 198, 649-51(1934). — The 
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linear relation between log a and c in the equation « « 
where is the fluorescent power os measured by 
Perrin's fluorometer, ^ its limiting value, c the conen., 
and k a const, (cf. C, A» 18, 3145) was verified for a no. 
of fluorescent dyes in various solvents, provided that the 
/»H is const.; ^ is independent of the solvent, k dependent 
on it. With aq. MeOU, EtOH or iso-PrOH of varying 
conen. but viscosity, i|, approx, the same as that of HtO, 
as solvent, h varies with the sp. inductive capacity, i, 
according to k » (A ^ Be)**’, A and B depending on the 
fluorescent solute If v is markedly > that of HiO, k 
decreases more rapidly. The equation giving 4> in the 
presence of an inliibitor (cf. C. A . 27, 26^) is valid only 
when the inhibitor does not appreciably aflcct v or 
if it docs, the equation becomes ♦ ■* (*<■ + Aj — 5 

being conen. of inhibitor and a a const. C. A. S. 

Photodzidation of nitrite to nitrate. N. R. Dliar, S. P. 
Tandon, N N. Biswas and A. K. Bhateacharya. Nature 
133, 213-14(1934).— iV/525 solns. of NaNOi contg. TiOi 
or FctiOa os catalyst, and a N/\\2A soln. of KNOi, with 
KcsOi catalyst, wen.^ completely oxidized to the nitrates 
by ex^Kisure for 100 hrs. to sunlight and air. In each case, 
the vol. of the soln. wa.s 100 cc., and 5 g of the catalyst 
was used. Gerald M. Petty 

The chemical action of light on vinyl iodide. Guy 
Emschwillcr. Compt, rend, 196, 404-0(19.34); cf. C. A. 
27, 2933.— Cllr^CHI irradiated 124 hrs. by a llg- 
vaiK>r lamp gave at ordinary temp. C^Hi, CsH 4 and I. 
On the walls of the flask were crystals of I and droplets 
of liquid which contained HCOiH, CHsO and Oils- 
( OH)CHO. A niechanistri is suggested for the formation of 
these products . J ulitis Whi te 

The action of ultra-violet light on glycine. V. Henri, 
Ch. Weizmaiiii and Y. llirshljcrg. Compt, rend, 198, 
168 -70(1 9.34). —A pure aq. .soln. of glycine was exfiOBed 
to ultra-violet light in a quartz flask. The main reaction 
was: CIl,(NHa)COi.ll 4- IltO « CH,'OH)COiH -h NH|. 
The glycolic aeul was detected and the NIIi detd. at in- 
tervals. The sp. cond. and p\i of the soln. were also detd. 
periiKiicallv. By meaas of control solns. it was found 
that the NHi eoiicn. could ix; detd. from the sp. cond. 
At the end of 15 hrs. 13.1 % of the NHi had been li Unrated, 
the sp. cond. was 71.2 X 10“®, and the pn was 7.45 (the 
sp. cond. of the glycocoll soln was 1.54 X 10 and its 
4.8) . That theic were side reactions was shown by the 
fact that a gas rich in CO was evolved during the irradia- 
tion. John K. Milliery 

Separation of photochemical and thermal action in the 
photobromination of cinnamic acid. Walter H. Bauer 
and Farrington Daniels. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 378 85 
(1934). — The photobromination at 0-30® of cinnamic 
acid in^CCU soln., by means of the Hg 4360 line, com- 
prises a primary plKJtoreaction of one mol. of Hr per 
quantum, followed by a chain reaction of 0-14 or more 
mols. which dcpiMids on the coucii. of Br and the temp. 
Kxpts. with light of 540 and 579 ni/x give similar yields. 
It seems proliable that the reaction is an energy chain 
involving activated Br mols. H. A Beat tv 

A^otobromination experiment. Wayne W. Umtircit. 
J. Chem. Education 11, 175-6(1934). — The photohromi- 
nation of cinnamic acid in CCI4 can be followed colori- 
metrically and constitutes a good lab. expt. on photo- 
chemistry. W. C. Fernelius 

Polarized photoluminescence of adsorbed molecules 
of dyes. A. Jablonski. Nature 133, 140(1934).— The 
variation of the polarization of phosphorescent and fluor- 
escent light excited by natiual and polarized light in a 
dye (euchrysiue) adsoriicd on cellophane has Ixxfti meas- 
ured as a function of the azimuth. An angular periodic 
variation in polarization is futiiid which dilTcrs for ordinary 
and polarized light. DtlTcrciil dyes have the .same foim 
of curves but the amt. of the polarization varies from dye 
to dye. Howard A. Smith 

An unpublished photochemical experiment by Hausser. 
W. Kcwl. Z. te(.h. Physik 15, 23-5(1934).— Passage of 
current through a photographic emulsiou increases the 
sensitivity at the cathode and decreases it at the anode. 
The effect appears to be assoed. with Br ions. J. B. A. 


Free radicals in the electric discharge. K. T. h 
Willey. Trans, Faraday Soc, 30, 230 -48(1934). -a 
general discussion of CH, OH and NH radicals with .4 
large bibliography. Some unfinished work ou the effec r 
of a special thyratron-operated circuit, which gives an 
intermittent discharge of very brief duration and oi 
variable frequency, on a mixt. of CH 4 and a large exec*-'- 

Nt is mentioned. The yield of Cills was much greakn 
than when a. c. or d. c. discharges of the same watt-input 
were used. E. R. Rushtoii 

Free radicals in electrical diediargee. Wm. D. Har- 
kins. Trans. Faraday Soc, 30, 221-7(1934); cf. C. .4 
27, 2096. — App. for elcctrodclcss and glow discliaiges an 
described with diagrams. The principal radicals fotiii4 
were CII, OH, Cs, NH and CN, all diat. No l)anrls 
corresponding to CH*, CH* or Nil* were found. Tin 
absence of bands of trial, and higher mols. may Ik* due to 
the small no. of such radicals present, or pus. ions of tin 
type of CH*, etc., may di.s.soc. on taking up an e*leclri»u 
or may undergo predissocn. The Baldct -Johnson bamU 
of CO’*' are found in the glow discharge but nut in th* 
eiectrodeless discharge. E. It. Rush ton 

Decomposition of hexane, ^clohexane and benzene m 
the positive-rey tube. R. ^nrad. Tranb. Faraday Sot 
30, 215-20(1931). — A large no. of radicals is obscryed un 
maas spectrograms obtained with hexane, Cftlle and etdu 
hexane. The alternating iutetisities of the parabolas and 
the differences in their no. allow of definite conclusioii-, 
as to the step-by-step deconipn. of the initial eoinii 
iti the elec, discharge, in which the stabfhly of the iiit( 1 
mediate products plays a part. Conclusioji: A pus 
charge indicates satn. of a C valency, and a C atom with t 
free valency tends to form a double bond by expelling ;i 1 1 
atom. E. K.tRushtoii 

Decomposition of chloroform by radiations Itom radon 
G. Ilarker. J. Proc. Rov. Sot, N S, li'a/es 67, 9<i lir 
(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 1276‘» -The decompn. of Clfi‘1 
by Ku was detd. with different metal filters $jcoii<ht\ 
radiation from metal or glass does not effect the decompn 
111 7 -radiation the deconipn. of CTICI* reqiiire.s 2r>l,di;i) 
cal. per mol., while in x-radiation 29,800 cal. is rcquiretl 

A. H F. Diiiudii 

Effect of 7 -radiations on chloroform. W. H. S. Ibslmr^ 
J. Proc. Sydney Tech. Coll. Chem. Soc. 5, 1)6-9(1933) 
7 -Rays (and x-rays) libtTate Cl from CHCh. Aflu 
prolonged irradiation HCl and CtCl* an* furnii'd witn 
disappearance of Cl. B. t'. 

Intermittent stimulatiofi by light. IV. A theoretical 
interpretation of the quantitative data of flicker. Sdi. 
Hccht and Comclis D. Verrijp. J. Gen. Physiol 17, 
269-82(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 3850. -Of photiKlmn 
inti*rest. C. H. Richardson 

Five-fold clicck of uraniiiite age? (I^ue) 8. , 

U-Ra minerals (Lepiem.*) 8. liotopic fiactionation nl 
water by ()hysio]ogical prucesse.s (Washburn, Smith) llA 
Rclalioii between cliem. and phys. theories of flu* souiu 
of the stability of the org. fiee radicals (liigold) 10 
Raman spectra of org. hetertKvclic compels (Mih'iit, 
Muller) 10. Films, plates, etc. (for radiographic wuil 1 
(Fr. pat. 756,422) 18. 'I'hcrino-optical dissocn. of 
(Wicland) 2. 

Allard, G.: M6canique qiiantique et chimie. F.ue. 
Hermann & Cie. 31 pp. F. 8. 

Swings, P. : La fluorescence ties molecules diatoiniqiK's 
Mol^ules htiraopolaires des groupes V, VI , VI I du table.iu 
p^riixlique. Paris: Hermann & Cie. 30 pp. F. 10. 

Swings, P. : La fluorescence des mffl^cules diatomicpK s 
Phinom^ties complexes. Pat is: lleniianii & Cie. 32 pi’* 
F. 10. 

Temiriie, G.: The General Wnciples of Qinuitum 
Theory. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

Quantenmcchanik der Materie und Strahlung. Editeil 
by Guido Beck. Tl. 2. Molektile. 2nd cd. of Bd. Vf uf 
Handbuch der Radiologie. Leipzig: Akad. Verlagsgi*s. 
604 pp. M. 54 ; cloth, M. 56. Cf . C. A . 27, 3143. 
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Fhotodieinical oddatloii reactions. Franz l^uzirka i and milk of lime. Various other examples are kivcii. Cf 
/to Vercmigte Chemische Fabriken Krcidl» •‘Hellir A 6\ .4 . 27, 2098. 

Co.**)* U. S. I,il45,067, Jan. 80. A compd. to l>e Ulta-adiort wave oscillation generation. Clarence W. 
„xidized,asin the pr<^uction of benzoic acid from toluene. Uaiisi41 (to Radio Corp. of America). U. S. 1,945,089, 
IS subjected to irradiation in the presence of O and at Jan. .30. A dischar>;e is f)iiss(*d throiifih a colloidal 
Ua.st 2 different oxidation catalysts, one of which ik an contt;. metallic particles. 

“atithraquinonc tyi)c'’ catalyst, such as anthraquinoiie 
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The electric melting' and heat treatment of iron and 
steel. A. G. Robiclte. J. IVesi Scotland Iron ^ Steel 
InKL 41, 41-52(19.38). K. II 

Electric furnace witii, controlled atmosphere. R. F. 
lUnzinger. Heal Treating and Forging 19, 106-7(1933). j 

D. wS. 

The rare earths. XU. Electrolytic preparation of rare 
eartii amalgams. 3. Amalgams of lanthimum, neodym- 
ium, cerium, samarium and yttrium. Metallic lan- 
thanum, neodymium and cerium by thennal decomposi- 
tion of thpir amalgams. £. £. Jukkola, L. F. Audricth and 
\\ S. Hopkins. J, Am, Chem, Soc. 56, 303-4(1934); 
lI. C. a. 27, .3403, — Dil. amalgams are prepd. by elec- 
trolysis of satd. solns. of the resp. rare eai^ metal chlor- ^ 
kIcs in Eton by means of a Hg cathode. Preliuiinary 
vacuum concu. at temps, up to 235^ yields solid atnalganis 
ronig. 15% rare-earth metal. Onnplcte removal of llg 
With formation of pure Ce, La and Nd is effected by heat- 
ing in a vacuum to 1000*'. L. F. A. 

The swelling of graphite at the anode and the mechanical 
disintegration of carbon anodes. Heinrich Thiele. 

/ L/rit/fockew. 40, 20-33(19.34); cf. C. A 26, .5804.- 
'Ilic mcch. disintegration of C anodes is due to a swelling 
oi llic graphitic C, which occiip when O is given off at 
a potential of 1.0 v. in the presence of S 04 ", C 104 ~, 
\Oi“ and F” ions, with sufficient c. d. and absence of 
vmUt. {■wollcn graphite contains more O than the pri- 
mary oxide ol C. Graphite swells easily and is difficultly 
tivulizable; amor]>hous C swells with difficulty and is 
iusily oxidirable. Curtis L. Wilson 

The electrical extraction and refining of metals. (L H. 
Stanley. J. S, African Iml. Klee, Engrs, 24, 3(>I-2 
M933); cf. C, A. 27. .5040.— Discussion. At the 7a\ 
plant at Broken Hill slime sett lenient has been eliminated 
and all the pulp from the Dorr classifier gjics to the Si- 
li-V pptn. V is pptd. scparattly, removed from the 
M»ln., and retreated for the production of fused VaO^. 
iilut* and cresylic acid are add(*d in varying amts, to suit 
ihf exist ant conditions. W. H. Boynton 

Absorption of hydrogen by iron. Friedrich Rorber and 
liimncb Hlouiii. Z, Elektrochem. 39, 252-6(1933). — 
Xbsorption of Hz by Fe* wdien the latter serves as cathode 
m ihi ilectrolysis of aq. II 2 SO 4 , or when it is dissolved in 
11 SO 4 , QTCurs only in presence of* catalysts, of which 
I he most pciwcrful arc S (especially as HsS), As, P and 
Miller elements which hirni volatile hydrides. Ni and 
ilg have a slight caiatgrtft^ action; Cu and Ag none at all. 

B. C. A. 

Selection of electroplate coatings for iron and steel 
components. E. E. Halts. Synthetic and Applied 
hnishes 4, 45-.50( 19.33) .—-Elcctrodeposiled coatings of 
i1h‘ "sacrificial protection" and the "blanket” types arc 
liseiissed with special refcfcnce to the electromotive scries 
oi the metals. Metals prune to passivity cannot be used 
ds ‘'sacrificial" coverings, llic relative behaviors of 
metals under mild corrasive conditions is often reversed 
under mor^ rigorous attack. The outstanding features 
of /ii, Cd, Ni, Cu and Cr clcctrodcpusits arc summarized. 

B. C. A. 

Electrodeposition of alloys. I. Nickel-cobalt alloys, 
b A. Pletenev and V. V. Kuznetzova. Z. Elektrochem. p9, 
-01-4(1933). — The electrodeposition of Co-Ni alloys from 
iu'id solns. of Ni ^4 and C0SO4 in which Ni:Co « 15:1 
has been studied. The influence of (kept const, during 
ritetrolysis by addn. of HyS04 or NHi), temp., c. d., ve- 


FINK 

l(K*ily of rotation of cathode, and agitation by means of a 
stream of aii on the eoiiipii. of the deposit and the imt* 
ceiilage of the total Co deposited has been investigated. 
Under the optimuiii eoiiditions (Ni 80, Co 5*33 g pet 1., 
c. d. UK) amp. per sq. 111 ., pu 3 .5, 20®, 2(K)0 r. p. m.) 90% 
of the Co is deposited as a 41% alloy in 20 hrs. 

B. C. A. 

Platinum-plating on noble and base metals. FMmund 
R. 'fhews and Ralph W. Harbison. Chem.^Ztg, 57, 980- 
1(1933) — Pt plating lasts longer than Ag or Au. Rela- 
tive costs arc discussed, and the resistance to corrosion is 
reported. The methods are described and the pnxscnt use 
of Pt(Nn0/(N(J))9 is endorsed. K. R Rushton 
The electrodeposition of rhodium. G. Grube and E. 
Resting. Z, Elektrochem. 39, 948 58(1933). — In a qual. 
expt., sulfuric fluosilicic, fluoboric, perchloric and oxalic 
acids give excellent Rh deposits, and the baths can be re- 
generated through solii. of freshly produced Hh((lH)i. 
In a quant, expt. for Rh deposition, c. d. -potential curves 
and the eurrent yield in HCl solri. of NaiRhCU (20®, 49®, 
00®) and RhCh (40°) in oxalic acid soln., in NH 4 Rh phos- 
phate soln. (50®) , in soln. of Rh perchlorate (20®, 40®, 00®) , 
Rh fluosilicate (20®, 50®) and Rhz(S 04 )i (20®) and the 
eiTect of excesses of free acid on the cleposit are tabulated. 
The sepn. cx'ctirs with high polarization so that at rela- 
tively low c. d. the metallic deposit results with H 
evolution. I.^oiia Marsh 

The electrodeposition of columbium. II. N. Irgarui- 
shev and G. E. Kaplan. Z, Elektrochem. 40, 33-6(1934) ; 
cf . C. A . 27, 3071 .- Metallic Cb is only partially deposited 
from solns contg. KOH or oxalic acid. In the course ot 
the electrolysis, cximpds. are formed which are not further 
di compd. With citric acid solns. this action is compli- 
cated by the regeneration of the original soln. J. R. H. 

Dispersion of electric current in electrodepodticm. 
M. A. Rabinovich and S. Ya. Pa.sechnik. Ukrain. 
Khem. Zhur, 8, Wiss. tech. Tcil 127-31(1933).— A brief 
litcratun* survey and the exptl. work show that dispersion 
of t'li*c. currents in electroplating, which results in a non- 
uniform depixsilion of metals, is due to local overvoltage 
because of the difTerences in smoothness of the surfaces of 
pnxrcssed articles. V . A. Kaliclievsky 

Chromium-plating-literature. XXII. L. H. Decke. 
Platers^ Guide 30, Feb. 13* 14(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1006*. 

W. H. Boynton 

Anodes for chromium plating in solutions containing 
hydrofluoric acid. Erich M tiller and Jon E. Vestdal. 
Z. Elektrochem. 40, 14-18(1934).— Pb is the only anode 
material which permits the Cr ions formed at the 
eathode to be oxidized to CrO|. If F ions are present, the 
rbFt which is formed during an inlerruption of the elec- 
trolysis iucrcuse.s the cell resistance. This resistance is 
eliminated by addn. of 10- 30% Sb or Bi to the Pb. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

Electrochemical oxidation of trivalent chromium to 
chromic add. N . S. Drozdov. J. Gen. Chem. (U . S. S. R.) 

> 3, 345-60(1933). — ^The investigation of the influences of 
various factors on the course of anodic oxidation of tri- 
valent Cr salts confirmed the findings of Muller and Sollcr 
(Z. Elektrochem. 11, 863(1906)). Chas. Blanc 

Platinized glaaa electrode. H. Muraoka and K. 
Hiruma. /. Sec» Chem. Ind.p Japan 36, SuppV. binding 
101(1933).— Platinized glass filter plates form suitable 
electrodes for electrodialysis expts. B. C. A. 

The theoiy of passivity fdienomena. XX. Passivity 
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of nickel. W. J. Miiller and ]£. L6w. Z. EielOro- 
ckem 39, 872-9(1933).— Poh'itiic with Oeorgi (C. ^4. 26, 
6BShV- m Film theory. W. J. Miillcr. Ibid. 880- 
3.- 'Polemic with K. Muller and SchwalK: (c(. C, A. 27, 
4739). Reply. ICtirh Miilloi and Kurt Schwabe. Ibid. 
8H4. J. H Austin 

Anodic behavior of the iron metals. W. J. Muller. 
Korrosion u, Sfetallsihulz 10, 1 r)(J031).- Poletnic with 
Gcorgi (cf. (’ A. 28, 974*). Leopold Pcssel 

Film or layer theory? W. J. Muller. Z. FJektro- 
chem. 40, 18(1934) —Mainly polemical with Schwabe 
(C. A. 28, 47*). Curtis L. Wilson 

Electric oxidation of aluminum. The eloxal metiiod. 
J. Lf)cwonihal. Tekm^k Ukeblad 80, 561-4(1933) —An 
elect lulvt 1C method is desi*ribed for the coating of articles 
of .41 or AI alloys with a 0.02-4 mm. film of 7-oxide. 
As a rule u. c is employed, and no countcrclectrodes are 
iiecessaiy. Ar ticks of limited size arc treated in rubber- 
lined sheet 1«'c vats at a temp, of 15 30^. In most cases 
3.«5-4.5 kw. hr.s. per sq. m surface will be sufficient, the 
treating being completed in 15 20 min. Wires or ribbons 
are dxawii continuously through the bath. Tube spirals 
and similar articles that cannot be treated in the bath are 
treated by a special spraying app., the article being 
grounded and serving as one electrode, the elec, current 
playing between the sprayed surface and a countcrelw- 
irodc on the spraying app. tliiough the jet of electrolyte. 
'J'hc latter is an acid soln. contg. oxidative substances, no 
further details being stated. The oxide 51m can be colored 
by treating with solus, of org. or mineral dyestuffs. The 
oxide film obtained bv the eloxal method is claimed to be 
far superior to other oxide coatings with respect to elec, 
resistance, non-porosity, and chem. resistivity. 

C. A. Robak 

The rate of decay of hydrogen and oxygen overvoltages. 

Cv. Armstrong and J. A. V. Butler. Trans. Faraday Soc. 
29, 1201-6(1033) —When no assitmption of at. H or O is 
made, the rat<‘ of decay of ovt‘rvoltage is expressed by the 
equation dV/di » i/Bt where dV w the change in voltage 
in the time dt, and i is the rate of transfer of ions across 
the doutile layer whose* caparity is B. When this equa- 
tion ib integrated and m, the electrode potential, is 
plotted against log /, a straight line is found from an 
initial ch ■* 1 to cn 0.35 for Hg electrodes. Elec- 
trode potentials above 1 were due to impurities, especially 
Na, The rates of decay of overyoltages of such contami- 
nated electrodes wen* slower than those of the uncontami- 
iuiti*d. For Pt electrodes the overvoltages are lower and 
the rate of decay near the reversible H potential is con- 
siderably less than theoretical, probably b(*cause of ad- 
sorlx‘d or dissolved Hj. The rate of decay of O ovi'rvolt- 
ages on Pt is slower than Ihcoretieal for the first 100 see. 
blit agrees with theory from 1(X) to KKM) sec. 

F. E. Brown 

The anodic passivity of lead. P. Porfirov. J. Gen. 
Chem. (U. vS. S. R). 3, 590-5(1933).— The bath consisted 
of II2SO4 in conens. of 10, 20 and 96%, satd. with PliSOi. 
A Pb plate served as anode and Pt us cathode. The temp, 
was kept at 25". The passivity of the anode was detd. 
by measuring the change in resistance of the bath to anode 
with time. 'JVaiisformation of the Pb into insol. form 
takes place in 2 stages. In the 1st stage under the in- 
fluence of the cummt , a normal soln. of the Pb lakes place. 
The difficultly sol. P1>S04 deposits on the anode in the 
form of a fine cryst. layci, covering part of the surface, 
this increasing the c. d. on the uncovered part. This 
accelerates crystn. of the sulfate, which cattses formation 
of a colloid and results in an increase in intcrfacial resistance 
1x4 ween liquid and anode and further increase in c. d. 
When the c. d. reaches a certain point, the 2nd stage sets 
in. O begins to deposit on the anode and PbOs forms, this 
completing the cycle: Pb sol. Pb insol. The 1st 
stage is mech. and the 2nd chem. The process of passiva- 
tion of Pb in H20-frce HsS04 is limited to the mcch. stage. 

• ‘ S. L. Madorsky 

The development of lead batteries for vehicles. W. 
Rbdiger. fuAtrotech. Z. 54, 1266-7(1933). --Brief his- 
torical review. F. W. Jung 


The electrolytic otdiing process. IH. The side-etch 
lag. Masataka Nagano. /. Electrochem. Assoc. (Tapani 
2, 56-60(19;i4); cf. C. A. 27, 5651-2. The effects n| 
etching conditions have been examd. The side etcliin 
may be reduced by an average of 30% bv applying cIccIp. 
lytic etching instead of chemical. Thus side etching k 
dccn'iisf'd when a Cu surface is elec'trol)rzcd in \ 
KNOa a-tdifled with 2 N AcOH with c. d. of 2 amp.,*^ij 
cm.; similarly for a Zn surface in N NII4CI with c. 
of 3 amp./bq. cm. K. Konda 

Electrolysis of alkali fluophos^tes. Tuan M. Garct 1 
Marquina. Anales st)c. espaH. f(s. gutm. 31, 840 
(1933); cf. C. .1. 27, 4883. — Electrolysis of aq. solns o) 
Na, K and NII4 monofluophosphates showed fommtuMi 
of 2 peroxo-acids corresponding to O:PK(OH)0.0lT and 
0:PFfOTI)O.OPF(OH) :0, which have not been isolatid 
but whose compn. has been shown by the variation n 
the alky, of the electrolyte. E. M. Symmes 

The electrolysis of sodium sulfide. W. Buhiiholt/n 
and Fr. Heinrich. Z. Elektrochem. 39, 939-47(1933) 
The electrolyses of aq. solns. of pure Na*^ and t^olystilfidi , 
are conducted with Pt electrodes in a decompn.-volta m 
flask and calomel cell with a capillary •clectrometei 
C. d.-polcntial curves arc shown for the amxle ^teiiti.d 
and c. d. The periodic phenomena which Kustcr as- 
sumed to be a single resistance layer formed periodicallv 
does not explain the stages of a, b, c, d of these ciirvts 
summarized as follows: In the first segment («) thi 
V. d. is low for a low potential at 0" but |iicn*ases slighlb 
at 60" and only polysulfides an* foiihed./ In the h 
phase the electrode is covered with a currf nl -rcsishn ' 
film thought to lx* monoclinic S. Since c. d. is alnio-t 
zero, no electrolytic products are formed. Iny the elu 
trode is covi‘red with loose, probably rhombic ,US Tin S 

dissolves to polysiilfides and no other com|)a. apiwMi 
In dt the electrode is clean and c. d. small, with sulfate .nid 
some dithionate produced. In the d^ the c. d. is high and 
the electrode covered with S contg O bubbles. Sulfiii , 
tjolvsulfides, sultates and dithio'iales are found. In (/* tin 
S is generally oxidized to the .sulfate and the clectrorU j 
practically free from S. fx^ona Marsh 

Electro-organic oxidations in concentrated ajjueous 
organic salt solutions. Reactions with toluene, oleic acid, 
benzoin and other substances. Ralph IT. McKee ind 
Joe R. Heard, Jr. Trans. Electrochrm . Soc. 65, 10 pp 
(preprint) (1934). — ^The clertrol3rtic oxidation of sevtial 
org. compds. dissolved in coned. Na xyleiiesulfonate ^oliis 
was studied in a cell amuigcd for nieasuremeiit of anudi 
gas evolution. Toluene, naphthalene, anthracene .11 id 
homcol are not oxidized in alk. solns. Oleic acid v i 
oxidized with a higher anode gas absorption cfficieiicv in 
alk. soln. than under slightly acid conditions, while uitli 
the linseed org. acids, the reverse was true. (huKi 
strongly acid solus., toluene and the solvents are oxidt/id 
to phenolic compds. Naphthalcnt depolarized a graphic 
atu^e in a strongly sveid soln. with the formation of qiii 
none and phenol pnMlucts. Benzoin was oxidized in 
BzOII under alk. conditions at higher ciirrcnt cfficieiic*u‘ 
than previously reported. Tlalogenatiou of the solviiit*' 
and toluene took place simultaiieoustv, with halogen preki- 
ence for sulistitutioii in the hydrocarbon ring ratlici llwn 
the side chain. It had been shown (McKee and Block 
man, C\ A. 26, 3734) that BzH and PhCH/)H exhibited 
remarkable solubilities in coned, aq. Na lK*iizeiicsulloiiati 
solns. Other similar compds. such as Na xvleiie- and 
cymene -sulfonates which havcta greater iiercentage solv 
by wt. at comparable temp, likewise show a better solveid 
action for different org. compds. A wide variety of tvix*^ 
of water-insol. org. compds. arc sol. in these solveiils, r e . 
toluene, naphthalene, anthracene, hydroquinone, borneol, 
oleic acid, linseed org. acids and benzoin. The behavioi 
of the cnmpds. mentioned when subjected to electrolvtu 
oxidation in these nonvolatile and conducting sidfonati 
solvents was detd. The possibility of electrolytic halo- 
genation of toluene in these solvents was likewise investi- 
gated. C. G. F. 

Medumigm of the Kolbe reaction. S. Glasstone and 
A. Hickling. ^Nature 133, 177(1934). -In the electroUsis 
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of acetate aolns. the presence of relatively small amts, of 
various ions has a pr^ound influence cm the course of the 
Kolbe reaction. Addn. of O.OOt M Pb(OAc)i to a soln. 
of N AcOK and N AcOH reduces the efifidcncy for CjIIe 
formation at the anode from 70 to 0% (c. d. 0.025 amp. 
per sq. cm.). The effect of the ions tested is in the order 
Pb+^> Mn++> Cu+^> Co++ - Fo. It is suggested 
that possibly HsOs is the effective agent in Ctll# formation 
by the Kolbe reaction. W. J. Petenson 

BleetroGheinical research with p-fluorotoluene and 
fluorobenzoic acid; tU-p-fluorobenzoyl peroxide and its 
decomposition. Franz Fichter and Jakob Rosenzweig. 
Jlelv, Chim. Acta 1164-8(1233) .—The electrochem. 
oxidation of p-fltiorotoltiene gives immediately p-fluoro- 
iK'iizoic acid, and the intermediary aldehyde cannot be 
flctected. The Na salt of the acid does not give the Kolbe 
(‘leclrosynthe.sis. Di^fluorobenzoyl peroxide, obtained 
lioin p-fluorobeiizoyl chloride and BaOs, is decompd. by 
licat ti» give p,p -difluorobtphenyl, together with by-proci- 
ticts. A. L. Ilcnne 

Electrochemical reduction of pyricUne. N. S. Drozdov. 
r.Oen. Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 3, 351-9(1933).— Contrary to 
Kmniert (C? A. 7, 2753, and Riilkc and Glotofskii, CWr. 
pat. 420,445 (1920)) the course of the electrochem. re- 
duction of C|H|N with a diaphragm is detd. by the amt. 
()1 H 2 SO 4 and not by the conen. of C|H|N in the electrolyte. 
Thus with the increasing exceas of HsS 04 the yield of 
C. ftHiiN is increased and that of the di- and polypipcridyls 
IS decreased to J%. The conen. of CtHiN, the c. d. and 
the temp, (within 15 •35*’) do not affect the results of the 

I lectrolysis. The electrolysis without the use of a dia- 

pliragtn is complicated by the anodic oxidation of CJItN 
and CkHiiN and the cathodic reduction of the oxidation 
pioducis, which contradicts the findings of Ahrens (Z, 
hlektrochem, 2, 577(1895-1896) and Merck (Ger. pat. 
•Hi.308(189fi); 1(H.(U54(1898)). Chas. Blanc 

Electrolysis of silver acetate Jn acetic acid and pyridine. 
Silver dUmtate and the Kolbe reaction. C. Schall and 
H. M. Schall. Z, Mlektrochem.AO, 6-8(1934).— The expts. 
of S. and Melzcr {C, A. 17, 698) and S. and Wicdtmarckier 
A. 23, 4412) were continued. The Ag diacctate oc- 
curred combined with pyridine. C. L. Wilson 

A type of silver chloride electrode suitable for use in 
dilute solutions. Alfred S. Brown. J, Am, Chem, Soc. 
56.016 -7(1934); cf. C. A. 23, 5422.— Highly rcproduc- 
j1)Ic Ag/AgCl electrodes were prepd. by plating Pt wires 
\\ith Ag and electrolyzing Vs hr. at 2.5 milliamp./sq. cm. 
ill O.l N HQ. . L. P. Hall 

Silvering of mirror surfaces by cathode sputtering. 
M Romanova, A. Kubtzov and O. Pokrovskil. Compt. 
mid. (lead. set. r. .S. S. R. [N. S.] , 1,15 10 (in German 17 - 
IS)(1934J. Silvering was carried out in a Hs atm. of 

II 0*) inni. with u current of 15 20 ma., and a potential of 
1400 V. Mirrors obtained had a reflectivity bf 98% 
inoimal-4i3%) only very slowly decreasing. Partially 
iiaiisparenl mim>r<! absorbed less tlian 1% of incident light. 

- F. H. Kathiuauii 

The synthesis of ammonia in the electrodeless dis- 
charge. Walter C. Schiimb and Louis Goldman. Proc. 
Iw Acad. Arts 60, 109 88(1934).— The ptessure 
(It ops observed when a tnixt. of Ni and Hi, 1 :3 by vol., is 
(.11 ciliated through an electrodeless discharge are plotted 
•IS a function of wave length between 2(X) and 300 m. with 
5 8 amp. and initial pressures of 0.5 -1.5 mm. The pre- 
tieatmeiit of the reaction tube necc^ry for reproduci- 
\ iilit y , the pressure rise obteined on baking after N Ha forina- 
iion, colorimetric verification of pressure changes, and 
the effect of increasing the pressure drop by increasing the 
surface in the discharge or by decreasing the vol. of 
tiu* system* lead to a hypothesis for the part played by the 
wall. The reaction is not an equil. reaction. L. G. 

Electrical precipitation of silica dust. W. K . Franks and 
1''. L. Harrison. Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., Sect. V, 27, 14J-7 
(I9I5.‘i) .—Tlie presence of moisture a'nd SOj do not de- 
iTeasi* the electrostatic pptn. of silica dust. The use of 
tins method of dust pptn. is sugge.stcd for clearing dust 
I lorn air in mine drifts. W. Gordon Rose 

Synthetic corundum for jewel bearings. E. G. Sand- 


meier. /. Inst. Bkc. Entrs. (London) 72, 505-14 
(1938).— A general description of mfg. processes used 
in the production of rough synthetic corundum and of jewel 
bearings for elec, meters and other measuring instruments. 

W. H. Boynton 

Mfg. glas*; f(»r elec, bulbs in tank funitMcs (KhovanskiY, 
et al.) 10. Modern elec, drive and equipment for a 
wood pulp factory (Kuhl) 23. ISthyl-, benzyl- and acetyl- 
cellulose and their iodoelec. properties (Speter) 23. Test- 
ing Sn coating on .soft sheet [Pb detn. by electrolysis] 
(Kisenkolb) 7. Elcctroanulysis of Mo (Nemoto, Tanabe) 
7. Analyses of incUisions in high-C tool steels (Styri) 7. 
Diammiuozinc bromide (Kozik) 2. AcOH (by electroly- 
sis] (Fr. pal. 757,155) 10. Prevention of corro.sion of Al 
and its alloys (Japan, pat. KM^KK)) 9. Films, plates, etc. 
[fbr use in electiotcchnicsl (Fr. pat. 75fi,422) 18. Alkali 
chlorides [for elect rolvsis] (Fr. pat 756,413) 18. CuS 
[for neg. electrode] (Ger. pat. 591,168) 18. 

Primary battery. Arthur Ca.ssan. Ger. 588,442, Nov. 
2.3, 1933 (Cl. 216. 7.01). Addn. to 510,829 (C. A. 25, 
882) A Zn-C cell is formed with a concave base of metal 
or elcc. inactive material. 

Dry-cell electrolyte . Jaroslav Jan P&la . Ger . 501 ,163, 
Jan. 17. 1934 (Cl. 216. 5.02). Sec Brit. 398,038 (C. A. 
28, 1608’). 

Dry-cell battety . Henry W . Brownsdon , Richard Chad- 
wick and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 402,- 
117, Nov. 27, 1933. The container of a dry cell is made 
of an alloy of Zit with 1 % or less of Hg. The alloy may lx* 
made by dissolving 25 paits Hg in 75 parts Zn and then 
adding this alloy to molten Zii in requisite quantity. 

Electric multicell battery. Carl H. King (to Globe- 
Union Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,945,094, Feb. 6. 

Storage batteries. Jeremiah A. Downing and Thomas 
Blake. Brit. 401,281, Nov. 8, 1933. The pos. plate.s 
are treated with an oxalic acid soln. after the battery has 
been discharged and empticfl. The soln. may be spraired 
over the plates and after a short interval a small quantity 
ofdil HaSOi is similarly introduced. After a further short 
interval the cell is fdlcd with H|0 which may contain a 
little pyrogallol. 

Storage batteries. Drumiii Battery Co. Ltd., James 
J. Druiiim and Albert G. Burnell. Brit. 401,717, Nov. 
20, 1933. Addn. lo 365,125 (C. A. 27, 2631). The 
grids, envelopes or tubes of the pos. electrodes of the stor- 
age battery of 365,125 arc made of Ni-plated rustless Pe 
or of steel or Fc which has been plated with alternate 
layers of Ni and Cr or Cd . The final outer layer of Ni hav- 
ing Ih'cu plated thcteoii, the article is annealed in H. The 
container is made of Ni-platcd rustless steel. 

Storage-battery plates. Otto £. Huebner (to Mechan- 
ical Development Corp. of America). U. S. 1,947,473, 
Feb. 20. Structural features. 

Casting electrolyte-forming material in electric batteries. 
Peter R. Aronson (to National Carbon Co.}. U. S. 1,- 
945,673, Feb. 0. Various details of app. and operation 
are described suitable for casting caustic alkali electro- 
lyte. 

Electrodeposition of alkaline earth metal carbonates on 
metds such as cathodes of electric discharge tubes. Emil 
Theisz (to hZgysiilt lzz61&inpa 6s Villanioss&gi R. T.). 
U. S. 1,945,623, Feb. 6. Deposition is effected from a 
soln. such as one contg. Ba formate. 

Electrodeposition of palladium. The Mond Nickel Co. 
Ltd. Ger. 587,8Cy7, Nov. 9, 1933 (Q. 48o. 6.08). See 
Fr.737,762 (C. i4.27, 1679). 

Chro^um plating. Henderik van der Horst. Brit. 
401,933, Nov. 23, 1933. A haxd wearing surface is pro- 
vided on an int^nal-combustion engine cylinder bore, 
after it has been ground smooth, by clectrolytically de- 
positing thereon a coating of Cr of uniform thicknM, a 
coaxial cylindrical anode of liord Pb or steel of diam. oidy 
riightly less than that of the bore being used and the flow 
of current being strictly confined to the cylinder bore and 
the part of the anode within it. With a plating bath 
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oonlg. 350 g. HiCr04 per 1. and 1% HiSOi, the c. d. and 
pressure are 30-70 amp. per sg. decimeter and 3*5 v., 
the current being preferably reversed for the 1st min. to 
ensure cleaning and deg^i'^siiig of the bore. After deposi- 
tion, the block is heated to l.V) 3(K)“ for 0.5 2 hrs. tu eject 
occluded H. 

Coating silver to prevent tarnishing. Blasius Bart 
(to Precious Metals Developing Co.). U. S. 1,947,180, 
Keb. 13. Silver articles such as tableware, prize cups, 
etc., are provided with .successive electrcMleposited coat- 
ings of Ni, Pd and Kh. 

Coating aluminum. Pierre R. L. Hogner (to Aluminum 
Colors, liic.). Brit. 401,579, Nov. U», 1933. A hard, 
wear-resistant, adherent oxide coating is produced elec- 
trolyticttUy oti a printing plate formed of A1 (alloy). The 
plate forms the anode in a cell cuntg. a 5 10% HaS04 or 
a 3 5% Il2Cr04 or oxalic acid soln., a c. d. of 10-20 amp. 
I>er sq. ft. being used for 30 min. at 20 30°. 

Protecting metal wires, etc. D^siie Baudewyns. Fr. 
756,505, Dec. 1 1, 193.3. Wires, etc., are protected against 
oxidation by passing them in a continuous manner into 
successive electrolytic baths to deposit tliereon successive 
layers of different inoxidixablc metals. Washing bath.s 
are placed between each electrolytic bath to remove elec- 
Iroljle. 

Electric condenser. Samuel Ruben (to Ruben Con- 
denser Co.). IJ. S. 1,947,112, Feb. 1.3. A dielectric 
spacer is usc*d consisting of a homogeneous niixt. of a 
finely divided inorg. dielectric material such as S, MgO 
or mica, a water-iiisol. resinous binder such as a synthetic 
re.sin of the Bakclite type and an inorg. binder comprising 
a B coinpd. such as 

Electrolytic condenser. Elcktrizitats-A.-G. Ilydra- 
werk. Fr. 756,845, lX*c. 15, 1933. 

Electrolytic condensers with means, directly responsive 
to overheating, for releasing excess pressure within the 
container. Joseph J. Barrett (to Magnavox (Great 
BriUin) Ltd.) . Brit. 401 ,989, Nov. Zi, 1933. 

Electrolytic cells. I. G. Paibenitid. A.-G. Fr. 7.57,- 
119, Dec. 20, 1933. A cell having a Hg cathode is con- 
structed of a material not attacked by Hg, e. g., Fc, and 
the part not covered by Hg has an insulating layer to loo- 
ted it from the electrolyte and its decompn. products, 
while the part not protected and covered with Hg serves 
for leading iii the current . 

Electrolytic recording. Kmil Glas. Austrian 135,822, 
Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 21e). Use is made of a support im- 
pregnated with a material which combines directly with 
metal ions derived from the anode to form an itisol. colored 
substance. Thus, a support impregnated with dithioox- 
amide may be used with a Cu anode, or a support impreg- 
nated with nitrosoiiaphthol may be used with a Co ancKle. 
The cond. of the supiiort may be raised by adding a salt, 
e. f ., NaOAc, to the impregnating soln. 

Per-compounds by electrolysis. Kali-Chcmie A.-G. 
(Friedrich Ncssler, inventor). Ger. 591,263, Jan. 18, 
1934 (Cl. 12t. 16). In the manuf. of pcr-compds. by 
electiolyziug suitable acid solns. with the use of an anode 
comprising Ft supported on Al, corrosion of the A1 is 
avoided by first subjecting it in known manner to anodic 
polarization, e. g., in a satd. soln. of NH4IISO4. 

Electrolytic production of embossing foils of gold or 
other metals. Julius Fichtniucller. U. S. 1,045,142, 
Jan. 30. Electrodeposition is effected on a highly pol- 
ished metal supporting band, a bucking substance such 
as gdatin or shellac is applied and allowed to dry on the 
deposited metal, the metd and backing film are stripped 
from the support, a facing film such as one from ‘‘liquid 
cellulose** is applied and a portion of the backing film is 
dissolved and removed. 

Ductile electrolytic iron. John R. Cain (one-half to 
Frederic A. Eustis)'. U. S. 1,945,107, Jan. 30. A soln. 
of a ferrous salt such as FeCli is subjected to electrolysis 
between a^pair pf electrodes, while the soln. surrounding 
the anode is maintained sep. from the soln. surrounding the 
cathode by a porous wall, and the pn of the soln. sur- 
rounding the cathode is controlled to maintain it at between 
1.0 and 3.0. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 4179. 


1 Metallic ealta anch as thoae fonnad from aciap metal 
alloys. Wm. P. Heineken and Meyer L. Freed (to Rufen 
Chemical Co.). D. S. 1,947,006, Feb. 13. A metallic 
]iia.ss such as a Cu alloy which contains 2 known nietak 
but the exact enmpn. of which is unknown is employed 
a.s anode and electrolyzed with a soln. of sol. salts of tlu 
metals (the cathode being segregated from the anode) and 
a flow of electrolyte is effected from the cathode toward tla 

2 anode to prevent migration of ions from the anode to the 
cathode while migration of ions is pennitted from thr 
cathode to the anode, the electrolyte adjacent tlic cathode 
being maintained in a substantially pure state and in a 
condition oonipaltble with the deposition of its metal; a 
supplementary cathode removed from the tirst-meiitioued 
cathode is provided, adapted fur unrestricted interchaiigi 
of ions and the electrolyte adjacent this supplement arv 
cathode is maintained in a conchtion permitting deposition 

3 of the other of the known metals. App. is described. 

Low-carbon chromium alloys. Ture R. Ilagluud 
U. S. 1,946,161, Feb. 0. Si*e Brit. 382,796 (C. A. 27. 
4489). 

Manganous chloride. Goshi Kaisha Sugibayashi Ru- 
kuen Maugan Scirenjo (Zyoji Hun, inventsr). Japan. 
99,775, Feb. 24, 1933. MnClt is prepd. by deotrolyiic 
reduction of powd. Mn02 in dil. HCl, with a c. cl. of 2 
amp. per sq. cm. at 6 v. 

* Calcium carbide. Kenji Tazaki. Japan. 99,201, 
Jan. 26, 1933. In an elec, furnace for manuf. of CaCa, a 
inixt. of CaO and C is placed around the ^lectrode, and a 
mixt. of limestone and coal is placed outside of this first 
layer. 

Electric removal of arsenic from sulfuric acid. M. A 
Kolontaev. Russ. 1514, July 31, 1926. Criule IlsSOt 
is passed through a number of heated containers chorgi i\ 

5 with porous material where it is exposed to the action of 
elec, current. 

Treatment of ore slime containing lead sulfate. K>n- 
ritsu K. K. (Kyoku Nakada, mveiifor). Japan. 

Feb. 1 6, 1933 . ( )re sliine contg . PI iSOi is mixed with sa td 
NaCl soln., heated and electrolyzed without filtering; 

IS used as the anode. Pb is obtained in a spongy stati 
By mixing with lime, the soln. gives coned. NaCl soln , 
whidi is used in the first process. 

6 Apparatus for nitriding carbides Bayerische Stick 
.stoffwerke A.-G. Ger. 591,194, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. \2k 
9) . Addn. to 672,113 ( 6*. A . 27, 2889) . 

Decomposing liquids to gases. Allied Kilgus. But 
401,688, Nov. 43, 1933. The production of gases by ilit 
cbein. or elect roljkic decompn. of liquids is carried out 111 
a magnetic field to increase the yield. Thus acidulati'd 
IlsO is dccotnpd. with evolution of 11 by immersion of pii - 

y tiianenl magnets or electromagnets therein even when thi 
Fe has been previously rendered passive. By electrolyiK 
decompli. in a magnetic field a yield in excess of that deid 
by Faraday's law may l>e obtained. Detailed cxaiiit>Us 
of the clectroly.sis of a '30% KOII soln. ate given. 

Formaldehyde from methane. Gutehofinuiigshutu 
Olierhauscn A.-G. Ger. SOti.riB), Aug. 28, 1933 (kl 
12o. 7.01). See U. S. 1,909,215 (C. .1. 27, 3675). 

Hexamethylenetetramine from nf ethane. Gutelioil- 

8 nungshutte Olierhausen A.-G. Ger. r»68,()05, Nov. 
1933 (Cl. 12o. 16). Addn. to 5ti6,516 (preceding absti ) 
See U. S. 1,930,210 (C. A. 28, 1S0»). 

Chlorobenzene and hydrogen. W. Jeunchotinni 
Belg. 398,222, Si‘pl- *^^1. CeHt ui MeOH soln is 

treated with Cl; HCl is added and tlie soln. ib clectrolv/ul 
to give Hi and PhCl. 

Electric resistance furnace. Rudolf Sebaur and KK ni- 
ens ^humacher. Austrian 135,991, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 

^ 40f) . Addn. to 133,875 ( C. A . 27. 4745) . * , 

Continuous electric resistance furnace for heating metal 
strip, wire, etc. Emil F. Russ. Brit. 401,584, Nov. Uh 
1933. 

Electric furnace for dry distillation of hydrocarbons. 
Rikagaku Kenkyfijo (Masatoshi Okochi and Taiz6 Yoshi- 
kawa, inventors). Japan. 99,987, March 7, 1933. 
grammatical. . . 

Electric salt bath furnace. Siemens-SchuckertweiKc 
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A.-G. (Ulrich Aacbmann, inventor). Oer. 889,824. 1 
Dec. 16, 1933 (O. 2U. 16.01). 

Crucible for smelting metals electrdytics]]^. AUgr- 
iii(*ine Elektricitats-Ges. (Hermann Blomberg. mventor). 
Gf-r. 688,437, Nov. 18, 1933 (Cl. 18c. 6.40). Addn. to 
:»8»s661 (C. A.28, 1283*). 

Heating process suitable lor fusing metals. Irving 
l/ongmuir (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,947.267, Feb. 
13. For effecting high-temp. healing, an dec. arc is „ 
used to heat mol. H and the II is passed directly from the 
arc to the body to be heated (the arc beitig maintained 
with such voltage and current as to cause substantial 
i|uantities of at. H to1)e formed which recombines in the 
Tieighborhood of the body to be heated). App. is de> 
•.cribcd. 

Electrodes for electrolysis. Asahi Denka Kogyo K. K. 
(Miisutard Suzuki and^RyOzO Abe, inventors). Japan. 

99.320, Feb. 3, 1933. llie stren^h and durability of 3 
tlectrodcs for electrolysis of NaCl soln., etc., are increased 
hv hlling small holes in the electrodes with solidified fats 
or fatty acids in fused stale or in soln. in org. solvents. 

Electrodes for electrolysis. Asalii Deuka K6gy6 K. K. 
fMasularO Suzuki and Teiz6 Atie, itivciiiors) . Japan. 

90.321, 'Feb. 3, 1933. Small holes in electrodes (such as 
graphite) for electrolysis of NaCl, etc., are filled with fat 
or fatty acid, which is then solidified by ttcaling with . 
heat or Cls or mineral acids. The strength and durahiiity 
oi the electrodes are increased. 

nickel anodej for electrolysis. The Mond Nickel Co., 
Lid. Ger. 691,373, Jan. 20, 1931 (Cl. 48fl. 4). Ni 
luiitg. up to 0.26% of o)mbiiie<l O is mcch. treated, e. g., 
h> tolling or hainmering, at a raised temp, below its m. p. 

A homogeneous Ni-NiO eutectic is obtained, which di.s> 
solves easily and uniformly in electrolytic baths. 

Electrode for lead cells. Etsuro Ishii. Japan. 1(X},> ^ 
473, Apr. 7, 1933. Pure Pb foil perforated and painted 
with I'b powdiT Oi oxide is rolled around a Fb rod and the 
whole is inserted in a perforated eboinu* tulx?. A senes 
of such tulics is used as the electrode. 

Electrode device suitable for use with oil burners, etc. 
rhtodore Shmidt (to Winslow Boiler and litigiucering 
Co ) U. S. 1 ,946,386, Jan. 30. Structural features. 

Binding material suitable for use in making carbon elec- ^ 
trodes, etc. Edmund O. Rhodes and Elmer 11. Hyde (to 
Aineiican Tar Products Co,). U. S, 1,940,4*46, Feb. 0. 

\ iiiixt. m. 86 110° is iormed from pilch m. UX) 160” and 
pitch oil obtained as a distillate in coking pitch. 

Semi-automatic machine for winding yam around the 
dollies of carbon electrodes for dry cells previously 
wrapped with fabric. Wilhelm Hasse. Brit. 401,9811, 
Nov. 23, 1933. Addn. to 399,324 (C. A, 28, 1608»). 

Electrofiltration of gases. Siemens-Sedmekertwerke ^ 
A.-Cf. (Richard Hciinich, invenloj), (ier. 591,193, 
l.m. 17, 1934 (Cl. I'-c. 6). The gases are fed to the 
ikettolilter by a metallic fan coatyd with enamel, hard 
1 libber, or ucctone-sol. cellulose acetate or like material, 
(he particles in the gases become charged with the fric- 
tional electricity induced by their contact with the fan. 

Electric gas cleailfsr. Aloys Schirp. Ger. 589,609, 
l».c. 11, 1933 (Cl. 12^. 5). 8 

Electrical precipitation treatment of fresh hot coal-dis- 
tillation or carbonization gases. Stuart P. Miller (to 
Banett Co.). U. S. 1,945,(X51, Jaii. 30 The hot gases 
tiic sprayed with tar, and residual particles remaining troni 
he resulting distn. of tlie^tar particles arc removed by an 
i-lee. pptn. treatment (various details of app. and opera- 
tion being described). 

Electrical precipitation apparatus. Alexander N. Crow- 
der (to Research Corp.). Brit. 401,566, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Filtration of liquids by electrodsmosis. The Minister 
of Communications (Hamo Okuno, inventor). Japan. 
160,671, Apr. 13, 1933. Liquids (such as water, glycerol. 


acetone, ale.) oontg. suspended impurities arc purified by 
means of a spedal compound porous layer and electroos- 
mosis with an applied c. m. f. of 10-120 v. 

Electric transmission of pictures, etc. Viktor Bauscli, 
Jr. Ger. 691,466, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 15k, 7.06). Re- 
agents which produce a color under the action of a cummt, 
but which can be di*ooiiipd. or eliminated by a simple 
after-treatment, arc incurf^orated in paper, fabric or like 
supiMirts for use in picture telegraphy, etc., whereby dark- 
ening of the transmitted fiicture, etc., can be prevented. 
Thus, the color may be produced by anodic oxidation in 
known manner of a volatile amine, e. g., o-toluidine, and 
unchanged amine afterward removed by evapii. Alter- 
natively, the support may contain a light-sensitive dia/o 
compd., e. g., diarxitized p-aininodiphetiylainine, an elec- 
trolytes g-* NII 4 CI, and a coupling coinpoiient, e. |., 
lesorciiiul. In this case, a dye is formed through tne 
liberation of NIL at the cathode, and unused diazo compd. 
is afterward decompd. by strong illumination. 

Conductors. Alexander F. l‘‘c‘kele. Brit, 401,368, 
Nov. 10. 1933. Divided on .396.453 (C. A. 28, 548*). 
A conductoi , preferalily of Cu or Fe, is insulated with alter- 
nate cfiatings of A1 and AI 2 O 1 or other insulating chem. 
compd. of Al. 'Phe oxide coatings may be formed by oxi- 
diriiig the Al coal mgs and may include fillers, c. g., iiorcc- 
lain, steatite, sol. glass. 'Phey may be sireiigLhcncd by 
treatment with superheated steam. The Al coatings may 
be applied electrolyticallv, an electrolyte of molten Al 
compds., f. g., cryolite, and atixiliarv anodes of Pb being 
used; altenialively the conductor may be passed through 
vaporized Al at lOfX) 121M)”. 

Electric system for detecting flaws in electrical conduc- 
tors such as rails, llai court C. Drake (to Sperry Prod* 
ucts, Inc.). IJ. S. 1,941,930, Jan. 30. 

Electric system for detecting flaws in electrical conduc- 
tors such as wires, cables or bars. Elmer A. Sperry (to 
Sperry Products, Inc.). U. S. 1,944,954, Jan. 30. 

Electrical coils. Harry W. Turner (to The British 
Thomson -Houston Co., Ltd.). Brit. 401,084, Nov. 9, 
1933. vSie U. S. 1.874,722 (C, A, 26, 6037). 

Incandescent cathode rectifier filled with gas or vapor. 
Tclefunkeii Ges. fiit clrahtlose Telegraphic ni. b. H. Fr, 
7.36,947. Dec. 18. 19.33. 

Lamp for emitting both visible and ultra-violet light. 
'Phonms W. Kolph (to Holophaiic Co.) . U. S. 1,945,667, 
Feb. (i. Structural features. 

Arc lamps. Patciit-Treuhaiid GeselLschaft filr elek- 
frische Gluhlanipen ni. b. H. (to The General Electric 
Co., Ltd.). Brit. 401,509, Nov. 16, 1933. An enclosed 
aic lamp electrode consists of a compacted or sintered body 
of Fe (compds.) and electron-emitting substances, e. g., 
Fe oxide 50 and BaO 50 parts or Fe dust 90 and CaO 10 
parts. A tubular extension removes a qiuirtz window 
from the neighborhinid of the electrodes which may sput- 
ter onto the envelope. 

Electron lamps. 'Pelefunken Ges. fitr drahtlose Tele- 
graphic m. b. H. Fr. 756,8.30, Dec. 1.5, 1933. 

'Aieimionic lamp. Compagnie des lampes. Fr. 767,- 
187, Dec. 21, 1933. 

Incandescent lamp. Egycsult IzzAldmpa 4s Villamos- 
sfigi R. T. Hung. 107,890, Jan. 2, 1934. To prevent 
blackening of the glass bulb a water -absorbing substance 
that is gaseous or that boils below 3.50” is used. Practi- 
cally a reaction mix! . or complex compd. is introduced into 
the bulb from which (e, g., H^SnCle or HaSiKa or theii 
s^ts) on heating a gaseous or vaporous water-absorbing 
material is developed. The bulbs are then closed and 
heated. 

Cut-out for incandescent electric lamps, etc. Ernst 
Friedrich and Gunther Aschemiann (to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,946,279, Peb. 6. A shunt re.si9tor contg. 
a Cu oompd. such as the iodide is used with plumbic sur- 
faced terminal members. 
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Photogimiihy. Ernst Mcl-<s. A path, Zlg. 49 , Deul. 
Apotheke Z, 375-«()(10.')4) ; rf. C: A. 27, S0S8.— A con- 
cisc exposition of the art for begitincrK and more advanced 
amateurs. W. O. R. 

The photographic summatioa law and the extent of its 
validity. A. van Krevcld. Physica I, 00-77(1933). - 
The relation between developable d. of the photographic 
plate and spectral compn. and intensities was studied in 
connection with the ‘•summatioir* law of v. K. (Z. wiss. 
Phot, in press). The app. used -for longer exposure 
periods was similar to that of Toy (C. A, 16, 4151), 
essentially a tnonochromalor with double slit; for shorter 
exposures was used a pair of 10 candle-power lamps with 
color filters and direct illutnination. I'he d. was detd. 
to 2 3% accuracy for small or lar^* d. by visual com- 
parison of the illuminated plate with a psrrometer fila- 
ment, standardized for intensity in an optical system. 

The summation law * 1, in which tEm is the 

energy contributed by color (i) to a composite develop - 
ability by mixed (m) light, and Ei the energy of color (i) n*- 
quired to produce the same developed d. alone, is in- 
dependent of the J-log E function itself, the measure- 
iiient of d. and the choice of d-E or d-log K curve. A no. of 
photographic plates were tested for this law; the deviation 
of the sum from unity was never more than 3-5%. The 
influence was investigated of the emulsion tyfie (G pan- 
chromatic ones, several non-sensitized ones) , mixing ratio 
of the light components, wave length, either t^ic of il- 
lumination, d. (from D 0.1 to 2.0 ^ log (incident/ 
transmitted light)), exposure time (0.(K)4r-l()0 .sec.), 
development conditions (1-25 mins., 0 developers), d. 
measurement by pyrometer or by niicrophotomcter. 'The 
law leads to additivity of D(Em) from the D(,E) functions 
of the component colors. If the characteristic curve.s of 
the oomponeiits happen to be parallel, EriEv « const., 
a special case is obtained with Em lihcwls^* parallel. This 
case is realized for non-sensitized llfotd Special Rapid 
plates and surf act* development. The general validity 
of the law is explained by its validity for each iiidividuai 
layer of the plate; for this reason the effect of .superficial 
development (pyrocatechol-KjCOi and AcOH arrester) 
was studied in several expts.; it developed the plates 
for V4 of its depth (0.005 mm.). From application of the 
Svedberg statistical laws (Hay, JIandbuch fur Phota^ 
graphie, Bd. V, 269(1932)) it is found that the summation 
law caiHonly be accoimted for if the colors of a mixt. act 
independently of each other on the plate. It is further- 
more indirectly proved tliat the Schwarzschild exponent 
p is independent of the color for all ds. This is confinued 
from Webb's work {C. A, 27, 5659) and present measure- 
ments on Ilford Rapid Pan. plates: for red of 650 mp, 
violet of 450 mp and their mixt., exposures of 5 to 100 
sec. is only dependent on d., D, varying from 0.84-0.82 
for U » 0.3 to 0.99 0.93 for » 1 .0. It is impossible 
to assign a phys. significance to the factor p. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Oxidation products of org. developers (Seyewetz, 
Szyinson) 10. Films, plates, etc. (Fr. pat. 750,422) 18. 

Color photography. L6oti J. Da.ssonville. TJ. S. 1,* 
945,772, Feb. 6. See Bril. 377,411 (C. A, 27, 2892). 

Color photography. Paul K. F. Lessertisvseux. Fr. 
756,344, Dec. 8, 1933. Pos. colored films arc obtained 
from 3 selected monochrome negatives, 2 Ag imagc*s being 
obtained on the 2 faces of the film, and they are colored by 
mordanting. The 3rd image is superposed on one of the 
first 2 bf^ sensitization by dichromate and dyeing by 
hydrotype. The process is only applicable if the dyes are 
cardhilly chosen to avoid harmful reactions and used in 
a certain order. The dyes are dissolved in an appropriate 
thick solvent. 


Light filter system for use In color photogra^y. Het 
bert Dertling (to Kurt Dicken). U.S. 1,945,768, Feb. {] 

Photographic color screen. Merrill W. Seymour (t. 
The Eastman Kodak Co.). Can. 339,057, Jan. 30, 19:^4 
Colloidal suspensions of certain dyes, especudly the indo 
phenols or dyes closely related to them, are particularh 
useful as filter layers on sensitive photographic element ^ 
These suspensions may be made for example, by mixiii), 
a gelatin soln. of a nitroso deriv. of a tertiary arcmmii. 
amine with a gelatin soln. of a suitable phenol in whuh 
the position para to the hydroxy group is not substituted 
The indophenol formed is pptd. in colloidal form in tin 
gelatin. 

Photographic printing process. Kenneth C. D. Hick 
man and Ludwig G. Staib, Jr. (to The Kastman Kodjk 
Co.). Can. 339,055, Jan. 30, 1934. Certain brown ot 
black hcavy-mctal stMdes, e. g., those of Pb, Cu, Bi, Ni. 
lig and Ag, are oxidized to a white material, probalj|\ 
the corresponding sulfate, under the actiotT’of light, In 
trivalent Co salts, e. g,, Co(NHa)6CU, Co(NH|>^OCi^. 
and Co(NH|)i(NOi)i. The Co salts are added to, 01 
coated over, layers contg. the sulfides. This is made iln 
basis of a practical printing method; e. g., a photographic 
positive is made by coating a suitable support with j 
layer contg. PbS, applying a soln. coiitg..^ light -sensitiM 
trivalent Co salt, printing the layer with a light imagi, 
and washing the layer to fix the image. I 

Photogra^c materials. E. Mayer & Bcnedik. (hi 
591,443, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 575. 14.01). PlLtogruptiir 
prints arc toned with a weak acid soln. contg. phospliatis 
(or arsenates) and molybdates, preferably an^id soln 
cemtg. a phosphomolybdate (or arseuomolybdate) ntid j 
thiocyanate. A brown color is obtained if th6 print 1^ 
after treated with NH| or an alk. soln. Aftertreat nit 111 
with a sol. sulfide or polysulfide colors the print green. 

Photographic emulsion. Leslie G. S. Brocket (to Ttu 
Eastman Kodak Co.). Can. 339,059, Jan. 30, 1934. A 
photographic emulsion contain.s a cyanine dye in which L' 
nuphthoxazole nuclei are linked together by a trimethcnyl 
cliain, the N atoms of which arc each bound to dissimilai 
alkyl radicals, while one is also bound to a suitable acid 
ladical. Cf. C\ A, 28, 1611». 

Photographic emulsion. SyGgyoku Yamabata (Zin 
zabiiro NabeyS, inventor) r Japan. 99,058, Jan. 16, 193.‘{ 
The emulsion is prepd. by mixing gelatin, agar-agui, 
Roclielle salt, NH4CI, AgNOs and a citrate. 

Photographic film. Carl J. Malm (to The Kastman 
Kodak Co.). Can. 339,060, Jan. «30, 1934. Sol. salts 
of dic^boxylic acid esters of cellulo.se are utilized as an 
antihamion backing for photographic films. Examples 
of the salts are cellulose Na phthalale and the Na, K and 
NHi salts of celluloscf acetate hydrogen plithalatc and ol 
cellulose acetate hydrogen succinate. 

Photographic films. Jaroslav Karaiifit and Jiri Cern< . 
Fr. 756,352, Dec. 8, 1933. Photosensitive layers ait* 
formed on the surface only of sheets of regenerated cellu 
lose by drying a clear soln. of sol. salts of Ag or Pe, with- 
out the use of pptg. agent, e. g.. Cl salts for Ag, or fie 
vcloper, f. g,, red salt from blood serum for Fc. The 
sheets are kept in the state of max. dilation in water, be- 
fore or aRer sensitization. 

notographic films. Voigtl8hder & Sohn A.-G. Ft 
766,479, Dec. 11, 1933. See Ger. 576,416 (C. A,. 27. 
3677). 

Cockle-proofing photogra^c film containing cellulose 
acetate. Charles Holzwarth (to Du Pont ‘Film Mig. 
Corp.). IT. S. 1,947,160, Feb. 13. For coclde-proofing 
photographic film of cellulose acetate oontg. moisture 
repdling agents such as dibutyl phthalate or tripheiivl 
plmsphate so that the combustion-retarding propertus 
of rile film will not ^ materially diminished, the film is 
thoroughly and carefully dried and both sides are treated 
with a thin coating formed fram a soln. oontg. not nioit* 
than 10% nitrocellulose, about 1% of camphor^ aboul 
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10% each of acetone, BuOH and the mono-ethyl ether 
of ethylene glycol and aliout 00% MeOH, and the film 
is re-dried. 

Motioa picture films. Lawrence L. Steele (to Hsscin 
Uboratories, Inc.). IT. S. 1,946,004. Peb. 6. A jioly- 
glycol such as diethylcnc glycol is inoorporatc<i in the 
gelatin film of motion picture films, in oirier to prevent 
brittleness, etc. U. S. l,940,0()6 relates to motion picture 
lilms with a protective coating including a cellulose ester 
such as nitrocellulose and a hygroscofnc org. material f)f 
low volatility such as diethylene glycol. 

Apparatus for developing cinematograph films. Alex- 
ander S. Henderson.^ Brit. 401,380, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Intensifying photographic images. K.enneth C. 1). 
Tlickman and Walter J. Weyerts (lu The Kastman Kodak 
Co.). Can. 339,056, Jan. 30, 1934. A photographic Ag 
image is bleached iTfSi sohi. coiitg. an oridizing agent 
relatively poor in Ag precipitant. The bleached image is 
darkened in a soln. contg. Na^S and a solvent foi AgBt. 
'I'he re.sultii]g AgsS image is intensified in a solii. coiitK. 
NusSOi, NaHSOs, NaxS2(L and a Ag salt. 

Warii-off relief images. Merrill W. Seymour (to Kast- 
man Kodak* Co.). U. S. I,946,(i4(), Feb. 13. In making 
a relief image, a light image is printed from the emulsion 
side on a layer having sensitivity increasing away from 
such side, and from this there is produced an image of 
graded soly. which is least sol. where the sensitivity was 
greatest, and the more sol. portions of the layer are washed 
off. 

Photographic and etching process for preparing print- 
ing surfaces. Herman C. Bocdicker (to Photo-Cylinder 
Corp.). U. S. 1,945,676, Feb. 6. Numerous details of 
procedure are de.scribed. 

Photographic printing paper. Dai Nippon Celluloid K. 
K. (Kisaburo 'Pakeuchi and Goniiosuke Asai, iiiventoTs) . 
Japan. 99,598. Feb. 16, 1933. Paper is coated with a 
mixt. of NaCl, KHr, KI, a sol. salt of Cu, Ni or Co, 
gelatin soln. and AgNOa. 

Diazotype paper. Frans van der Orinten. Dutch 
30,6:16, $^*pt. 15, 1933. A soln. of a diazo compd. (with 
tertiary N in the para position) { an azo component i 
u vSalt of a strong alkali and weak acid (AcONa) is spread 


1 on paper and dried at a temp, (below 50^) at which coup- 
ling does not UJet place. The diazo compd. is preferably 
substituted in the nudeus to retard the coupling tendency, 
'rhe devdopment takes place on heating the paper with 
a hot iron or passing it between heated rolls. An example 
is given of 5% dimethylamino-3,5-xyletie-4-diazonium 
chlorostannalc, 0.5% phlorogliicinol and .3% NaOAc (or 
5% malonatc or 5% K succinate) . 
p Diazotype papers. Frans van dcr Grintcn. I^utch 
30,637, Sept. 15, 19.3:L Yellowing of diazolype paper 
is prevented by the addn. of reducing substances such as 
hydroxylamine or setiiicarbazide to the mixt. 

Photographic copies. Kodak-Path^. Fr. 756,426, Dec. 
9, 1933. A photographic product sensitive to light and 
suitable for making pos. copies comprisi's a coating contg. 
a heavy-metal sulfide, e, g.. of Pb, Cu. Hi, Ni, Hg or Ag, 
and a photosensitive oxidizing salt of trivolcut Co, e, g., 
3 hexammimxsobaltic chloride, nitnisiipentamininocolxiltic 
chloride or trinitrotriamminncobaltic chloride. The coat- 
ing may contain a hygroscopic substance such as glycerol. 
The Co salt may be applied in soln. on a layer of sulfide. 

Colored photographic pictures. Ceorg Uoesslcr (to 
Agfa Ansco Con).). U. S. 1,945,658, Feb. 6. A photo- 
graphic Ag picture is acted on with an aq. bleacher soln. 
contg. a per-compd. such as NH4 persulfate and a halide 
salt such as KBr in the presence of u water-sol. leuco- 
* GomiKl. of a vat dye. 

Coloring photographic pictures. I. G. Farbenind. A.- 
G. Brit. 401, 1340, Nov. 6, 1933. Color pictures are made 
from Ag pictures by applying to the photographic ma- 
terial an azo dye which is reducible with Na8S904 fo give 
reaction products with Ag which are sol. in H|0 or aq. 
solns. and do not readily regenerate the dye under the 
influence of O, treating the dyed picture with an acid 
^ soln. contg. a reducing agent, s. g., Ill, HHr, that does 
not reduce the dye when used alone and an agent, e. g., 
thiourea, capable of forming a complex Ag compd., and 
treating the material in a fixing soln. A bleaching soln. 
of acidified CuCb may be used before fixing. A suitable 
soln. for the process comprises I, KI, H8SO4, NasSOi and 
tliiourea. Suitable dye.s are Congo sky blue, Sirius red- 
vtolct R, Sirius ruby B, Beti/o liglit yellow, etc. 
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The reactions of arsenic, antimony, tin and lead organic 
compounds with mercuric chloride in neutral and alkali 
media. A. N. Nesmeyanov and K. A. Kozeshkov. 
Ber. 67B, 317 21(19.34).— In EtOH, HgCl* reacts ac- y 
cording to these type equations: (1) Ar4M 4- HgClj =» 
ArsMCl I ArHgCl; (2) Ar.MCl + IlgCb - ArjJMCl* 4 
ArllgCl; (3) Ar^MC.a + HrCI, - ArMQs + ArHgCl; 
(4) ArMCla f HgCl, » MCU# -f ArHgCl. In (1), 
(2), (3) and (4) M may be Sn; in (1) and (2) it may 
also be Pb. In alk. media the type reactions are: (5) 
AraSnO + UgO f 2NaOH - ArjHg + NaaSnOi + H,0; 
(6) 2ArShO -f ^ Arallg + SbaOj; (7) 2PhAsO + 
HgO « Phallg 4- AsaOa; («) 2Ar,PbOH 4* HgO - 8 
AraHg 4- 2AraPbO 4- 11*0; (9) PhiHg f- HgO 4- H|() - 
2PhHgOII; (10) ArSbO 4- 2HgO 4- 2NaOH - Ar- ' 
ShOaNaa 4 HgaO 4- HaO; (11) (AraSb)aO 4- 4HgO + 
2NaOH * 2AraSbOaNa f 2HgaO 4- HaO; (12) Ph- 
HgOH 4- PhSbO 4- Na<&H - PhaHg 4- NaSbO, 4- HaO; 
ri3) PhHgOH 4- PhAsO 4- 2NaOH - PhaHg 4- Naa- 
IlAsOa 4- HaO; (14) PhnSnX*— 4* nPhHgX 4-6NaOH » 
wPhaHg 4" NaaSnOi f 4NaX + 3HaO. Exptl. results 
arc reported on the reaction of HgCli with PluSn, PluPb, 
FhAsO, PhvSbCla, PhSbO, o-MeOCaHaSbCla and /)-ClC.. 
ILSbCla and of interactions of various substances fonned 
ill these reactions. F. D. S. 

InvestigatioiiB on bromine. J. d'Ans and P. HOfer. 
'ingew, Chem. 47, 71-4(1934).— The oompn. of Br 
Hydrate was proved to be Bri.SHfO. The transition 
point for Bri.SHaO-^liquidBra 4-9oln. ww established at 
\ 5.84®. The system Br-H|0 wgs furtner examd. wid 


the results are presented in giaphical fonn. Vapor 
pressures for Br were detd. in a sidn. of the oompn. 
HaO 100, NaU 15, KCl 12, MgCla 12 and MgS04 9.2 g. 
The vapor pressures were measured for 0.1 and 0.27% 
Bi and are reported over the temp, range 20-80®. The 
iodometric detn. of bromides by van der Meulen's method 
was also investigated and several improvements are 
reported. Numerical examples and 16 references are 
given. Karl Kamniermeyer 

The composition and the heats of formation of the 
carbon fluoride mixtures obtained from Norite and from 
silicon carbide (heats of formation of carbon tetrafluorlde 
and silicon carbide). Otto Kuft and Otto Bretsch- 
neider. Z, anorg. allgem, Chem, 217, 19-21(1934). 

A. L. Henne 

Preparation and properties of gallium and gallium tri- 
chloride. Wsn. M. Craig and G. Wilson Drake. /. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 584-6(1934). — Pb dross from the 
redistn. of Zn is treated with molten PbCL and the product 
leached with dil. HCl. The crude Ga obtained by 
electrolyzing the KOH soln. of the Ga(OH)i from the 
leachings was heated in vacuo and converted to the chloride 
which was fractionally distd. Ga prepd. from this GaCU 
showed no traces of Zn, Cd or In and little tendency to 
supercool. GaCli b. 1^.0® and m. 76.05®. Ga melts at 
29.766®; has d»®, 6.903; at. voL, 11.81. W. C. F. 

The reaction products of the various fonns* of carbon 
with fluorine, il. Carbon monofluoride. Otto Ruff, 
Otto Bretschneider and Fritz Ebert. Z. anorg. aUgem. 
Chem. 217, 1-19(1934); cf. C. 4. 24, 6741.— CF is 
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foniied from Norite (fn>e from O) uud F at 280** aod 25 
mm. pressure, or from graphite and F at 420° and 700 
mm. pressure. Its structure has been found from x-ray 
diagrams. Phys. and cliem. properties are listed. At 
higher temps., Norite, graphite and CF give gaseous 
fluorides of C, sticJi as Ci^, CtFs, CiFr or even higher 
homologs. A. L. Hcnne 

The melting point of nitrogen trifluoride. Otto Ruff 
and Walter Minizcl. /. amrg, aUgem. Chem. 217, 93-4 
(1934).— NFi melts at • -208.5°. There is a transforma- 
tiem point at - 219°. A. L. Heime 

The oxygen fluorides OsFt and OF. Otto RulT and 
Walter Mcnzcl. /. anorg, allgem, Chem, 217, 85-92 
n934); cf. C\ A. 11 ^ 3889. --An app. for the prt^uction 
uf O fluorides is described. OjF| b. — 57°, log p — 
7.515 - (UKKI/r; (below —100°), ra. — 1«3.5°, d. » 
2.074 - 0.(KJ20l r. OF b. —185.4°, log p - 0.897 - 
t;j62.7/r), m. about —224", d. - 1.823 X 0.0050 T. 
The intenicticius between these cotnpds. and several other 
compds. are listed. A. L. Hennc 

A very insoluble phosphate from Orissa monadte. 
Chandra Bhusan Roy and Shaslianka Bhusan Roy. Z. 
ancfg. aUgem. Chem, 216, 20:1-6(1933). — Monazite from 
the black sands of Orissa (cf. C. A. 27, 5487) was re- 
peatedly fused with the usual reagents, and supposedly 
every element but Zr, Ilf aud Ti removed. These latter 
were found present spectrograpbically. A preliminc^ 
at . wt. detn. gave 1(K).4 and 99.0, but the chem. properties 
do not correspond to those for Zr. The freshly pptd. 
hydroxide is iiractically completely stil. in NaIIC08 soln.; 
the diloride or oxycliloride forms yellow crystals, and 
gives a yellow sola.; the oxi<lc is pale yellow, and ott 
heating becomes deeper yellow. Even if allowance is 
made for traces of Hf and Ti, these properties differ from 
those of Zr. 1. J. Patton 5 

Alkali iodobismuthates. D. Motard. Conipi, rend, 
198, 655-7(1934). — Freshly powd. Bi was added to 
oon^. ale. 1 to which was added varying amts, of ale. 
or aq. KI, the niixt. agitated, allowed to stand and the 
c^st. mass extd. with McsCO, from which the iodu- 
bismuthate crystd. out on evapn. The only compds. 
obtained were: with ale. KI, K1.2Bil, and 4K1.2Bili; 
with aq. KI, 2K1.2BiU 2H2O and 3KI.2BiIa 2H80, aU 
well crystd. The methods dc.scril)ed by Arppe and 
Linau [Pogg. Ann, 64, 237(1845); 111, 242(1800)1 

yielded no others; the OKI 2Bil8 claimed by Astre 
[Compt, rend, 110, 1137(1890)1 seems to have contained 
BiOI. In similar fashion Nul.Bili.aHiO (n » 0, 1 
and 2) was prepd. C. A. Sillieirad 

The product obtained by the action of ammonia on 
pboqdiorus pentachloride. Henri hlouieu and Paul 
Roequet. Compt, rend. 197, 1643 5(1933). — On treat- 
ment of resublimcd PCU with dry NHj at -60° in a 
special app., a white cotiipd., corresponding to the 
diiminoamide P(NU)aNHt, was isolated. An inter- 
mediate compd. could not be isolated. On being heated 
in vacuo the diiminoamide begins to decomp, at 50°, and 
decompn. is complete after beating 100 hrs. at 3^)--400° 
til form the phuspham, PN3H aud NH8. This in turn 
decomps. at 480° to form PfNt and NHs» and at 700° 

P and Na result. I. J. Patton 

Oxidation of arsenious sulfide with atmospheric oxygen 
in an alkaline medium, under pressure and high tem- 
perature. G. A. Ra/uvaev, V. S. MaUnovskil and £. P. 
Lopatina. J. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 200-19 
(1^) .—Oxidation of AsaSa in NaOH soln. under pressure 
probably takes place (o) at low temp. (100-110°) ac- 
cording to AsaSa -f 4NaOH 2VaOa 2NaA90i + 
NaaSaUi -f S -f 2H,0; (h) at 150 300°, AsaSi + lONaOH 
-f 70* 2NaaHAs04 + 3NaaS04 -f 411,0. Insufficient 
Oa in the bomb retards the reaction, while an excess has 
no effect, llie contact surface h&s much influence on 
the reaction velocities in the liquid and vapor phases. 
The oxidation in NaaCOi soln. is slower and requires 
higher teftips. than oxidation in NaOII solns. The 
exptl. procedure is described in detail. A. A. B. 

Solubility of cupric ddoride in water, and the trsnsiflon 
points of its hydrates. Hanna Benrath. Z. anorg. 


Vol. 28 

aiigem. Chem. 216, 207-8(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 4233- 
Boye, C. A. 28, 984*. — ^Polemical. Only a dihyviiate of 
CuCla exists between 0° and 100°. I. J. Patton 
Interaction of aqueous solution of cupric sulfate and 
cupric hydroxide. O. Binder. Compt. rend. 198, 65,3-5 
(1934).— Mixts. of 5 g. of Cu(OH)8 and 100 cc. of aq 
CUSO4 of varying conens. were agitated at 22° until 
equil. was attained. The ratios CuO/S(Ja and HaO/SOj 
were both invariably 4, and no other basic salt thaij 
(Cu40|)S04.4HaO was found. If the amt. of Ctt(OH)i 
was relatively too small or too great this compd. was 
found together with CuS04.5HaO or Cu(OH)a as the case 
might be. The nonexistence of any other basic salt was 
confirmed by x-ray investigation, which gave the chai 
actcristic diagrams of these 3 compds. only (cf. C. A 
20, 1184 ; 26, 1870). C. A. SiUicrrad ’ 

Basic nickel sulfate. G. Gire. Compt. rend. 197, 
(1933) . — ^When powd. Mg is added to NISOr .solns. varying 
from 0.05 to 0.25 mol. per 1., soln. occurs and H, is lil> 
erated. Brilliant green crystals with 18 mols. 11,0 are 
obtained. The ool^ becomes dull and on drying at 1(K) 
the compd . NiSO, . 4NiO . lOHaO is obtained . This compd. 
is nonmagnetic, insol. in HaO and sol. hi TIot acids. 

1. J. Pfittou 

The hydrates of nickel sulfate. Andr4 Chi4ticu and 
Raymond Rohmer. Compt. rend, 198, 92-4(1934).- 
The system NiSOa-HaO was studied at one atm. over the 
range — 3.15° to 107.7° (b. p. of the satd. soln.). Tin. 
coexisting solids, temps, and g. NiSOa/lUO g. HaO were, 
resp.: ice-NiSO* 711,0 -8.15°, 20.2; NiSQa 7HaO 
aNiSOa. 611,0 29.1°, 43.7; /9NiSO« OIlaO-ocNiSOa 6H.<) 
60.3°, 57.0; ^NiSOa OHaO-NuSOa 511,0 98?, 79.2V 
/JNiS 0 a.flH, 0 -NiS 04 . 4 Ha 0 97.2°, 78.5*; pNiSO^ - 

OHaO-NiSOa 3HaO 96.4°, 78.0*; ^NiSO* 611,0- NiSO. 
2H|0 90.3°, 73.1*; /SNiSOa.BHtO-NiSOa H,0 84.8 , 
09 (* denotes metastable equil.). Above 84.8° onlv 
the monohydrate is stable*. The metastable phases qil 
very persistent. L. Waldbauer 

Decomposing sodium sulfate with hydrogen. K. 1. 
Ijosgv and Yu. G. Naldis. J. Applied Chem, ( U . S. S. R. ) 
6, 220-3(1933). — At comparatively low temps., up to 
800°, there is only a reduction of the* sulfate with tlu 
Ha. There is more decompn. when the temp, is alxive 
800° whereby HaS and NaOH are formed in the IkmI. 
On further heating, the sepd. alkali as well as the ie> 
maining NaaS is combined with the material of the boat 
(poroclaiu, magne.sitc, etc.) forming ultramarine of 
differeiit colorings, such a^ yellow, green, blue and red. 
If Ha is passed in at 1100° for one hr. the alkali and 
NofS formed to alx>ut 80% are completely combined 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

The action of vanadium tetrachloride on some an- 
hydroun chlorides. Andre Morette. Compt. rend 197, 
1640-3(1933). — Molten V uas treated with a stream of 
Cla and the product passed over anhyd. Li, Na, K, Rb, 
Cs, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, 2ii, Mii, Cr, Ag and Pb chlorides 
Of these only K, Rb and Cs chlorides reacted with the 
vapors of V chlorides, as shown by an increase in wi 
CsCl increased most, while KCl tiiid RbCl retained 
cs.seutially the same wts. of V chlorides and in each case 
the ratio Cl/V was about 3, indicating VCla; for a ratio 
above 3, VCI4 seems to enter. The compd. or soln. ol 
V chloride in the alkali chloride loses V when heated m 
a stream of Cl,; above 400° this loss occurs even 111 the 
presence of VCI4. The reaction VCU ^ VCl, -f Cl seeni'' 
to be supported by tha^lkali cnloride. I. J. Patton^ 
Hydrolysis of carbides. Norbert G. Schmahl. Z. 
Klektrochem. 40, 68-70( 1934) S. discusses the hy- 
drolysis products of various metallic carbides, particularly 
of the rare earth group. He concludes that the natiue 
and amt. of the hydrocarbon products formed can be 
detd. from the formulas and energy content of the le- 
sulting metallic oxide and the original carbide. 

H. H. Rowley 

The existence of pyro- and meta-srsenic acids, v. 
Auger. Compt. rend. 197, 1639-40(1933).— On r*;: 
peating Rosenhdim and Antelmann's work on mela- ana 
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pyroHtfscmc adds (C. -4. 24» 6260), and even analyzing i 
a sample of the pyro add furnished by R., Auger dctd. 
that this add corresponds to 3AsiO|.6HiO. The product 
claimed as HAsOa is A^Oi. Condusion: The free ortho-, 
p 3 rro- and meta-arsenic adds have not been isolated. 

I. J. Patton 

Hydnzoic add. Edward C. Franklin. J, Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 608-71(1934).— The reaction KNOi -j* 
3KNHr^3KOH + NH« + KN, (76% yield; 80% with ^ 
Pb(NOi)i) takes place in liquid NHi (90®) and is evidence * 
that HNi is ammonooitric acid (cf. C. A. 6, 1410; 20, 
1185). Aq. HNi acts upon Zn, Fe, Mu, Ni and Cu in 
a fashion similar to. 4 HNOi: Zti 3HNa -»• Zu(Na)t + 
Nils + Ns (small amounts of H 4 NS also). A mixt. of 
TlNi and HCl dissolves Au and Pt. Aq. HNi oxidizes 
(augniciits) Fc(Ns)i to Pc(Na)a on wanning and NaNa 
o\idizes Sn + + to in molten NaNI^. Several 

simple org. compds. arc oxidized (nitridizcd) when 3 
heated with IlNa in aq. soln. or NIIaNa in liquid NHa. 

W. C. Kernclius 

A hezosephosphoric acid obtained from the hydrolysis 
of flour. Theodore Posteniak. Compt. rend. 198, 
.')(M5-7(1934). — 'J'hc biosemonophosphoric add previously 
obtained from the hydrolyzate of flour (C. A. 28, s:i:P) 
was hydrolyzed by Imiling with 2 % and from the 

solii. was obtained a Ba hexosemonophosphate CaHuOaPBa, 
|a|a 4 «i (llvO) 20.8®; the free add has [altai 40.9®; the ^ 
jilienylhydrazide of the osa/one m. 162-3®. From these 
properties and from the change of rotation in niixts. of 
ale. and pyridine the acid is identical with Robison's 
ester, dextrose-G-phosphoric add. K.. V. Thiniann 

The amphoteric behavior of metal hydroxides. III. 
Cuprites. R. Scholder, R. ]<'clscustcin and A. Apel. 

/. anorg. allgem. Chrm. 216, 138-44(19:33); cf. C. A. 27, 
oOlS; 28, Uil7*. Na tetrahydroxocuprite |Cu(OH) 4 j- 5 
Sii 2 is prepd. by gradually adding a warm soln. of 40 g. 
C'ti(NOa )2 31IaO in 26 ml. water to 240 cc. of u soln. of 
NaOlI (sp. gr. 1.636) at 6 ®, and kept at this temp, in aa 
ice bath. Alter addii. is complete, the soln. is warmed 
1 () 80 ‘ on a water bath, filtered by suction, and the filtrate 
lapidly cooled to room temp. After an hr. a line, deep- 
blue ppt. of the Na cuprite forms (sq. plates under u 
microscope). Analysis led to the above formula. No 
K salt could be prepd. in this way. Double decompn. ^ 
relictions for the prcpii. of Li, Mg, Ca, T1 and heavy metals 
from the Na salt failed. Ua and Sr compds. (hydroxides 
01 chlorides) were prepd. Two Sr salts, lCu(OII) 4 lSr - 
H 2 U, and lCu(()ll)eISrs, were prepd., thp former violet, 
the latter light blue in color. lCu(OU)elBa 2 was also 
jjrcpd. Dehydration expts. prove the structure. IV. 
Cobaltites. R. Scholder and H. Weber. Ibid. 169-64. - 
'I'me soln.s. of Co“ sails in very amed. NaOH solns. 
give [Co(OH 4 )]Na 2 , wine-red; [Co(OH) 4 |Ha 2 , violet- 
red; [Co(OH)elSr 2 , violet red. V. Stanni^s. R. 
Scholder and R. l'«atsch. Ibid. 17G- 84. — From alk. 
stannite solns., the following cryst . stannites were isolated: 
Itt) white hydroxostannites ISn(OU)alNa; lSn(OH)il 2 - 
Ba. 2 Il 20 ; [Sii(OH),] 2 Sr. 2 H 20 ; [vSii(OK)il 2 Ba; ( 6 ) 

the yellow oxohydroxostanniles : l(I 10 ) 2 Su- 0 -Sn- 

(()H) 2 ]Ba; and the corresponding Sr salt. At UM) 110“ 
the trihydroxo-Ba and Sr compds. change to the yellow 8 
oxuhydroxo.sLannites; at 200 400® the.se go to the pure 
n\ostannitcs, SuOiBa or Sn 02 Sr. The Na salt de- 
eoinfKises at room temp, with sepn. of Sn. 1. J. P. 

Amphoteric oxide hydrates, their higher molecular 
compounds and solutions thereof. XDC. Hetero- and 
isopolytungstic acids, particularly the periodotungstic 
acids. Gerhart Jander and Hans Witzmanii. Z. amrg. 
nllgem. Chem. 214, 145-67(19:33); cf. C. A. 27, 4187, - 
I'o investigate the formal ion and mol. stale of heleropoly ^ 
compds. thoroughly the systems ol 1 -periodo-O-tuugsiic 
acid, l-u41uro-0-tungstic acid, I phospho-l 2 -molybdic 
acid and x-phospho-y-vanadic acids are to be itive.stigatc.*d 
m detail and the systems referred to the theories of Miolati, 
i'opaux and Rosenheim (cf. C. A. 2, 2340; 3, 2008; 
12, 1204). These theories are reviewed and the prepn. 
iind properties of periodotungstic acids and their s^ts 
are described. XX, Iso- and hetoropcdytungstic acids. 


paiticttlaily tho optical absorption powers of 1-telluro-l- 
hexatungstic add. Ibid. 276-80. XXI. Iso- and 
heteropolymolybdic adds, particularly the phosphor- 
molybdic adds. Ibid. 215, 310-20. — Diffusion tests 
were made to investigate the formation, behavior and 
structure of 1 phosphorus-12-molybdenuin acid with solns. 
of 0.1 M Na,Mo 04 . 2 H 20 , 0.1 Af NaiHP ()4 12 H 2 O and 
1 Af NaC 104 . To obtain different H-ion conens. the solns. 
were mixed with various amts, of pt^rchloric add. Tabu- 
lated data show the mol. condition of the Mo-oontg. ions for 
different H-ion coiicns. Curves are given showing the 
optical absorption properties of solns. of phosphor- 
molybdic adds. M. McMahon 

The ternary syste^iKI Pblr-H20 at 0® and 25®. Henry 
S. van Kl(x>stcr and Paul A. Baloii. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
56, 691’*2( 19 : 34 ). — Equilibria conditions in the system 
K.l-Pbl 2 -HaO at 0® and 25“ were studied and the existence 
at Ixith temps, of one double salt, K.Pbl 4 . 2 H 20 , was 
established. H. S. v. K. 

Ternary systems of urea and acids. I. Urea, nitric 
acid and water. II. Urea, sulfuric add and water. 
HI. Urea, oxalic acid and water. Lawrence H. Dalman. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 549 '5:3 (19:34). -The system 
urea-HNOs 1120 was studied at ID®, 26® and 40®. One 
salt was found: CO(NH 2 ) 2 .HN<> 2 . In the system urea 
II2SO4 H 2 O, studied at 10 ® and 25® 2 salts exist: [CO- 
CNH 2 ) 2]2 ll 2 S (>4 and CO(NlI,), 112804 . The system 
urea oxalic acid ll 20 examd. at ID®, 25® ami 40® shows the 
existence of a mono- and a di-urea oxalate, both aiihyd. 
The mono-urea oxalate is stable only above 21.2®. 

H. vS. v. K. 

A class of tartaric compounds. J . P. Mat liieu. Compt. 
rend. 198, 251 -.‘3 (19:34). —Metallic tartrates (TM^) of 
u unique type liave been prepd. by the reaction of cqui- 
mol. amts, of MSOt and TNoa. The complex TMiOIlh 
( 1 ), formed in uciil soln., undergoes hydrolysis to TAf- 
i()II)iIIi (n). I and II then react to give 1 TAHOII)t\M 
(III). I with 1 equiv. of NaOH gives III, but with 2 
equivs. gives {TM{OHh\Na%. W. J. Peterson 

New combinations of hexamethylenetetramine. L. 
Debucquet and L. Velliiz. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 1288 91 
( 19 : 3 : 3 ). The fcel)ly basic character of hexamcthylene- 
tetramiiie (I) confers on it the properly of giving cryst. 
compds. with niineral salts and certain complex salts. 
A soln. of ID g. K 2 Cr 04 and 12.5 g. MgS 04 . 7 H 20 in KM) 
cc. II 2 O was mixed with 7U g. I in 159 cc. HsO. Cry.stn. 
on standing 21 hrs. gave 2D g. of {MgCr0^h^3l.l5IItO> 
Similarly were prepd. MgCf^ih.Zl.CtUtO and CaCr^.- 
21.7 HtO. Ferro- and ferricyanidcs were formed by using 
the Ca compds. KCaFe(CN)..2l.011|O and KgCaFe- 
(CN)..I OH,0 described by Barbieri (C. A. 24, 3724) 
as .starting material. From a mixt. of solns. of I said, 
with 1 or the other of these compds. and a soln . of MgS 04 . - 
7HsO were obtained the following new Ca and Mg com- 
plexes, insol. in 19-20% aq. I; Caldgt\Fe{CN)iAt.4l.’- 
24H20 and [CaMgFe{CNU]i.4l 4f)IItO. The above 5 
compds. are lemon-yellow, orange-red, brick-red, yellow 
and almost white, resp. The analysis of the Cr compds. 
was carried out directly. The ferro- and fcrricsranidcs 
were calcined and the atialyses were made on HCl solns. 
of the ashes. In all cases classical methods of sepn. were 
used in the isolation of the metals. C. R. Addinall 

Apparent atomic volumes and coordination centers of 
insoluble internal complexes. G. Gutzeit. Arch. sd. 
phys. nat. 15, 409-17(1933).— A simple relationship be- 
tween the at. vol. of the cation and the centers of co- 
ordination of the org. niols. is not applicable to org. 
immosubstituted compds. I. J. Patton 

Trivalent iron combined as alcoholate inner complexes. 
Bruno Einmert and Eugen Jacob. Ber. 67B, 280-9 
(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 3586.' -Reactions were similar to 
those for ferrous iron except that instead of acetylacetone 
ferric buLylate the product was aa.*tylaoetone-iron^^L 
Acetylacctone-iron*^ -f 2 pyridine in sohi. Jin ale. on 
oxidation with air gives on evapn. diacelylacetone ferrtc 
ethylate, xa. 159.5®; acetylacetone ferric dimetkylate; acetyl- 
aceione4ran^^^ H- 2CJIkOlI, m. 109® after 4 crystns.; 
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dibvHSoylacetone ferric meikylaUf in . 209.5 ; dibetuoylac0Um$ 
ferric ethylate, m. 222 3.5^; dibenzoylacelone ferric butylaie, 
m. 200 -'! dibenzoylacetone ferric phenolate, m. 219^; di- 
beneoytacetone ferric glycnlaU, m. 212'^*^; acetylacetone^ 
i><m“ + eAykne glycol. Foster Dec Snell 

Some complex halogen salts of lead. Mme. N. De- 
massicux and Kdwin J. Grelis. Comfd. rend* 198, 179-^ 
(1034).— The soly. of PbCli in NH4CI solns. has already 
been studied ( ( '. d . 18, 1255} . That of PbBn in NKiBr 
solns. at O'", 20 and 50" is studied in this paper. In 
NIl 4 Br solns. up to approx. 0.0 M the soly. of PbBri is 
not much alTected and the solid phase is PbBrt. From 
O.f) M to ;3.r> to 4 Af NHiBr (depending on the temp.) the 
solid phase* is 2 FbBrt.NH 4 Br, and the soly. of PbBrt in- 
crcasib rapidly with increase of NlIiBr. Above this 
conen. ot NIl 4 Br the solid phase is PbBrt. 2NH4Br, and 
the soly. of PbBii is again little affected by the oonen. 
of l^ll 4 Br. 'I'he soly. of NHiBr is little affected by the 
piescnce of PbBrt. John E. Milb^ 

A new type of complex compound of bivalent silver. 
O. A. Barbicri. AUi accad. Lincei 17, 1078-81(1933); 
cf, C. A. 27, 911.— 5i7i»ef picolinate, Ag(C|H4NC08)t, 
h prepd. from 1 .7 g. AgNOi in .50 cc. HtO added to 3.7 g. of 
picolinic acid in 50 cc. HsO ; the ppt . is redissolved by 2.5 g. 
NotCOi and treated with 2 g. KsSiOt in 00 cc. HsO; orange- 
red needles sep. ; they are slightly sol. in ilsO but dissolve 
in HCl with evolution of Clt and repptn. of AgCl; with 
NHiOil and HtOt, Na and O 2 , resp., arc evolved. These 
reactions show that the Ag is presoiit in higher-valence 
form. It is considered to be an inner complex salt with 
residual-valence bonds lietween Ag and N. If the Ag salt 
is prepd. in the presence of Cu picolinate, a mixed oompd. 
contg. 0.86 parts Ag to 0.14 parts Cu is formed. The 
Ag cumpd. may also be formed by electrolytic oxidation 
with Pt electrodes and a current of 2-4 amps, at 8 v. 

A, W. Conticri 

The structures of pentachloronitrilosmate of potassium 
and of Schlippe salt. J. Vcrhulst. Bull. soc. chim. 
Belg. 42, 359-75(193.3). — The x-ray diagrams (powdtT 
mc&od) of KaOsNCU and NuiSbS4.9H|0 are reported 
and interinrctcd. A. L. Hennc 

Quaternary intermetallic compounds A. S. Russi*ii. 
Nature 133, 2l7(1934).“-Sn4CuiiZn4lIgi, Sn#CuiiZniHKf» 
SiiCuaZnHge, SnCuiZiiHgt, Sii 4 CuiaZn 4 ng«, Sn 4 Cuii- 
gti, Sn4Cui9Zn7Hgi3, /tiaCutSiiHg^, ZntCutSnHgt, 
Zn4oCu4oSn8Hgi4 and Zn 4 oCu 4 QSni 2 Hgai were prepd. by 
reactions with SnCuiHgr and ZnCu in Hg. The compds. 
are classified on the basis of valency electrons of the 
atoms. Gerald M. Petty 

The structure of some ammines of platinous diloride. 
F. W. Piakard, H. Saenger and W. Wardlaw. J. Chem, 
Soc. 1933, 1056 60.‘ -o-Pt pyiCli (I) was boiled with aq. 
KOCN for a short time, cooled and neutralized with 
HCl. The filtrate contained a-[Pt(NH|) 2 pyi]Cl 2 ; the 
residue was a-[Pt(NIl|)py 2 ]Cl 2 (XI). With K chhnro- 
platinite (HI) II gave a chamois plato-salt, which in HfO 
gave with (Pl(NHi) 4 lClf (IV) a ppt. of green [Pt(NHi)4l- 
iPtCU] ; II was recovered from the filtrate. a-Pt py- 
(NH|)Clt (V) when tioiled with aq. KOCN gave the 
carbonate C^) of the o-chlorodianimmopsrridino com- 
plex. Warmed with .3 N IICl, VI gave V, while with aq. 
in and HCi VI gave the plato-salt of a-chlorodiainmino- 
pyridinoplatinous chloride, from which the triammine 
was obtained by ocldn. of aq. IV. Neutralization of the 
filtrate from VI with 3 iV HCl gave the diamminc. Conen. 
of the filtrate from the diamminc over KOH in vacuo 
gave the triammino chloride. With aq. HI the diamois 
plato*salt, CtoHaaNaClcPti, was obtained. Both of these 
mixed tiiammines gave with 8 N HCl 90% yidds of the 
diammines from which they were prepd. The last added 
mol. of NH| was so easily removed that the authors con- 


dude that the a^Uammines so produced have a planar 
structure. ^-Pt pyiClt (VU) was warmed with aq. 
KOCN at 80% then neutralized with HCl, and the pptd. 
diammme removed. The soin, contained both 8-[pi. 
(NH,)py.ia* (Vm) and fl-tPt(NH,)ipy.ICl, (DC), 
which could not be sepd. by fractional crystn. Addn. of 
m to the Boln. pptd. the buff-oolored plato-salt of Vin 
Crystn. of the plato-salt from hot H 2 O gave a less sol. 
cerise plato-salt, [Pt(NHi)flpyi][PtCl4l, and a more sol. 
pink plato-salt [Pt py4l[PtCl4]; here the plato-salt ol 
vm readily undergoes an intramol. change analogous to 
that recorded previously {C. A. 27, 472). Decompn. of 
vm with 3 N HCl gave V; thus the amminc ^oup n>- 
moved is one of those present in the original diamminc 
Attempts to prep, triammincs by the addn. of 1 mol. Nil, 
to tt-Pt(NHi)(NH|OH)Cl 2 (Z), a-Pl(NH«OH)iCl 2 (ZI), 
or Pt(NH|OH)pyClt (ZII) were unsuccessful. Tin 
following mixed tetrammines of the types [PtAtA'alCb 
and [PtAA'A%jCla» where A, A' and A^ are NH|, CtHiN 
and NHiOH, were prepd.: a-[Pt(NHaOH)(NH|)py,lCb 
gave a pale salmon plato-salt and when warmed witli 
HCl at M gave only I. a-[Pt(NH20H)pya] CI 2 fonned a 
pale rose plato-salt and when warmed with 3 HCl gave 
only I. cr-[Pi(NHfOH)py 2 ]Ci 2 formed a pale-rosc^plato- 
salt and with HCl at 60^ gave I and a small quantity of 
ZI. «.[Pt(NH,),(NH,OH)tia2. a-lPl(NHaOH), 
(NH|)py]Cl 2 formed a strawberry-red plato-salt and 
with HCl at 90“ gave V. p-[Pt(NH20H)2py*ia2, prepd 
from Vn, NHtOH.HCl and Na(3H at 80“, gave a deep- 
rose plato-salt and with HCl gave o-Ptl^HaOHlpyCb 
(Zm). |5-[Pt(NH20n)2(NHs)2]Cl2 and the nlato-saJt 

were prepd. ; with HCl this tetraniminc gave Z. a-| Pi 
(NH|OH)ipy]Clf and lilac i)|alo-salt were prei^.; witli 
HCl at 80“, the tetrammine gave ZIII IPtfciijil- 
[PtCUlHtO was formed by the addn. of ml to flu* 
acidified soin. produced by the action of aq. C 2 H 4 (NHj 2 
on V, Z, zm or XI. The authors summarize the icsulls 
obtained on dccompg. the alx>ve tetrammines with JK‘l 
Elimination of groups in o-positioiis is a remarkable 
feature of both the triaramines and the* tetrammines of 
PtClt. a-Pt(NHi)iClf and similarly constituted diuiii- 
mines seem to be planar with the ammiiie gtoiips in Irans- 
positions. A rfr-planar structure for iCi-Pt(Nlli) 2 Cl 2 and 
allied diammines explains tlu* reactions dealt with here, 
yet their structure is not settled. The action of Nil, (d 
0.880) on XI in the cold gave [Pt(NH,OH)*(NH.) 2 ](OH),. 
with dil. NHt XI gave a ppt. contg. some [Pt(NHsOH)j- 
(NH|) 2 lCl 2 . The authors were unable to obtain Pt- 
(NH,OH)a(OH) (cf. C. A. 13, 54:1). Louise Kelley 
Titanium sulfides. Picon. Compt. rend. 197 1415 17 
(1933).- -Fifteen % graphite mixed with Ti oxide in a 
dry HaS atm. was heated from 1200“ to 1.501)® in a C-rcsis- 
tance furnace. Alter 1.5 hrs. some oxide stdl remained 
The temp, was increased to 16.50° foi 30 min., when only 
a smdl quantity of O remamed. The cooled mixt. was 
pulverized and heated jagaiu for 30 min. at 1650®. Ttie 
sulfide now contained about 1 % C and corresponded tr> 
Ti|S 4 . The sulfide is a solid, black, amorphous an<i 
opaque; d. 3.656. By heating the sulfide in vacuo, begin- 
ning at 1300®, TuSi is formed. Tiifi*, a black powder, 
opaque, greenish by reflection and d. 3.375, is formed bv 
heating a sulfide for I hr. at 800® in dry HiS. At 800 
Tii& is formed. It may also be fonned by heating TijSi 
in dry HtS for 1 hr. at 1400®. By heating TiiSi in vacuo 
TiiSi is obtained. TuSb is fonned by heating TiA a< 
1300® for 1 hr. in a high vacuum, is black, amorphous, 
opaque and d. 3.744. At 2(XX)^ in lit TiiSi does not 
melt even after 1 hr. but is partially desulfurized. At 
2800“ all S is lost, and a carbide results.^ With Nt at 
2000® the product is silver-gray, and is a mixt. pf carbid** 

and nitride. At 2800 ® nearly all the nitride has decompd. 

and Tie remains. H. E. Messmorc 
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Nitrazine yellow, a new indicator. Henry Wenker. 
Ind. Eng, Chem. 26, 350(1934). — ^Nitrazine yellow, or 
dinitrobenzeneazo - 1 - naphthol - 3,6 - dLsulfonic add, 
,hows a jrellow color in sobis. of 6.4 or lower 

and a blue color at •• 6.8 or higher. A test paper can 
he prepd. by adding a little phenolphthalein to the dye 
^oln. which serves to r^uoe the porosity of filter paper so 
t hat drops do not run out readily. A drop of 10* * HCl 
()i of NaOH virill caui^ color change with this paper. 

W. T. H. 

Use of dithizone (diphenyllhiocarbazone) in chemical 
analysis. W. Fre.senius. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 128 31 
^1934). — ^A review. W. T, H. 

Analyzing industriaTsolvents. VI. K. Hauck. Ckem.- 
/Ag. 58. T.MdWU); cf. C. A. 28, 727^— A quant, studv 
oi solvent niixts., turpentine oil and its substitutes, contg 
heiizine and aromatic compds. The n is detd. and the 
inixt. then nitrated according to Marcussou's method, 
tlie forniult^ for calcg. results are given, also data foi 
pine oil, camphor oil and hydroterpin. E. R. H. 

Turbidity and color measurements. I. A photoelectric 
cell arrangement for measuring small quantities of certain 
impurities in reagent chemicals. R. A. Oshorn. J. 
\\soc. Official Agr. Chem. 17, 135-41(1934). — A photo- 
( k-c. cell airangeniout for measuring small quantities of 
i-crtdni impuriljies m reagent chemicals is described. 
Measurements for Fc, Pb, chloride and sulfate arc pre- 
sintt‘.d. Satisfactory measurements were obtained for W 
and Pb as sulfides; but dillicultics weie encountered in the 
iiieasureinent of sulfate and chloride. A. P.-C. 

Studies in colorimetry with the photoelectric tube. I. 
Kemchi Yamamoto and Mochivuki Abe. Bvil. 11 arrda 
Applied Chffn. Soc, 21, 1 16(1933) (English abstract 
I 3A). The u'sults of colurhiietric .studies with solus. 
()1 methylene blue, quinoline yellow and eosm red aie 
(lescrilH*d. K. Kitsuta 

Microscope tests on papers. A. R. Matthis. A tin . chitn . 
anal. chim. appl. 16, 1-14, 49 57(1934). —A icview ol 
met hods used for identifying fibers under the microscope. 

W. T. H. 

Methods of photoelectric titration. Friedrich Muller. 
/ Hkkirochem. 40, 4t* 51(19.34). Various methods and 
types of app. are coiupaied. Curtis L. Wilson 

Double-bond titration. R. Fiognicr ana F. Van 
( »oelsc'iih<Jvcn . Bull. soc. thim. Belg.* 42, 391-409 

1 19.33). Exptl. details ate given for the titration of the 
double bond of an ethylenic cejmpd. in CCU .soln., by 
iiitaiis of an act. soln. of Br, a mixt. of KBi and KBrO* 
OI a CCI4 soln. of Bi. Accuracy is alxmt 0.5%. 

A. L. j^enne 

Volumetric methods,, for the determination of the metds 
in the platinum group. A. A. Grinbcrg and B. V. Piitzuin. 

( ompt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. .S. IN. S.J, 1933, 284-6 
(III Fiench 286-90). — ^A review of the existing potentio- 
iiietnc methods foi the titration of these metals in various 
touiplexc,s. The visval titration of 10 Pt complexes with 
KMu ()4 is also described. Howard A. Smith 

Drawing off and determination of very small quantities 
of gas. R. A. Kolliker. Chem. Fabrik 6, 299-^02(1933) . - 
A leview. 

Kinematic method of quantitative spectral analysis. 

\ Betiin. Compt. rend. 198, 5(16-9(1934). — ^A selected 
''Pectral line of the substance to be detd. is photographed 
dt fixed intervals (on a plate moved vertically at a fixed 
late), while the mineral in which it occurs is heated 
idectrically. The quantity is deduced from the length, 
and rate of diminution in breadth and intensity of the 
line, the arrangement having been suitably calibrated. 

C. A. Silberrad 

Effect of Bullated fatty alcohols in the colorimetric 
determination of pn* J* Hdward Smith and Harold L. 
lones. /. Phys. Chem. 38, 243-4(1934).— Neville and 
feanson (C. A. 27, 5986) have iwd indicators to det. the 
pii values of solus* contg. gardinol. Oardtnol C. A. is 


•. HALL 

the Na salt of sulfated oleyl ale. and gardinol W. A. is the 
corresponding deriv. of lauryl ale. Bxpts. with buffer 
solns. show that the pn detd. oolorimetrically may be as 
much as one whole unit wrong when a salt of a sulfated 
aliphatic ale. is present. This error is on the acid side and 
IS not caused by the pn of the sulfated fatty add itself. 

W. T. H. 

Qualitative analysis with small quantities of minerals. 

1. Gunther Ricnacker and Werner Schiff. Centr, 
Mineral Geol. 1934A, 56-60; cf. C. A. 28, GSK’-To 
test for 77, take a smhll fragment of the mineral and digest 
It with 1 drop of HNOj. Remove the dear soln. from the 
residue by means of a capillary tube, and make it slightly 
3 ammoniacal on a watch glass. Kvap. nesrly to dryness, 
add 1 drop of 10% KI soln. and I drop of satd. NaiSiOi 
soln. It I 7 of T1 is present, a yellow ppt. of Til will be 
seen. To test for Bt, digest the mineral with a few drops 
of HNO,, evap. the soln. with IICI and to the dear soln. 
add 1 drop of a soln. contg. 6 g. SnCU, 5 cc. of ooned. 
IICI and water to make 100 cc. Filter and add 1-2 
diops of stannite soln. (mixt. of llie alxive SnCli soln. 
with an equal vol. of 25% NaOII). A black ppt. will 
form if 1 -2 7 of Bi is present . To test for Mo, fuse a 
tittle of the niiiuTal in a small crucilde with a pdlet of 
NaOlI. Treat the fusion product with a little water and 
filler. Nearly neutralize with HCl. Add a drop of the 
soln. to filler paper and add to the border of the spot 1 
drop of KCNS and 1 drop of SnCb soln. A red color will 
result if 1 7 of Mo is present. To test for W fu.se and treat 
as just described but use as reagents 1 drop of conod. 
5 IICI and 1 drop of SiiCb soln.; a blue color results if 
10 7 of W is present. To test for V, fuse with NaOH as 
111 the Inst 2 tests and make acid with coiicd. HNO». 
If Cr or Mn is present it may be necessary to reduce 
Ci^O:"" and MnOi* 01 Mn04 — by heating with coned. 
HCl and then evapg. with UNO*. As reagent use 1 drop 
of aniline chloride in coned. HCl. A blue-grccn color ru* 
suits if 10 7 of V is present. W. T. H. 

^ Tabular method for reading arsenic strips. Bertram 
I>. Thomas. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 356(1934).— In the 
Gutzeil test, the lengths of a given standard vary widely 
from set to set but the relative lengths of the various 
standards in the si^t are quite const . Thus with a single 
set of standards contg. 0.01, 0.02, 0.0*3 and 0.04 mg. oi 
As, the lengths of the stain nuiy be 8.5, 13.5, 17.0 and 20 
Him. with a total length of 59 mm. From these results 
a graph can be drawn from which the As content can be 
7 lead. About 25 such graphs .suffice to cover a range of 
45 70 mm. in length of the stain. W. T. H. 

Correct preparation and use ol the Bunsen valve on 
burets. Paul b'uchs. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 101'-3(1934).— 
Usi* black rubl>cr tubing of about 3 mm. diam. and at 
least 1 .5 mm. thickness. Use a piece of glass rod with no 
ridges on the surface. Round one end in the fianie of a 
blast lamp, beating until the end thickens a little. Cut 
off 8 mm., break it off with the rod held in the head of a 
^ cork borer in wliich the rod fits. Smooth the cut end 
with a file. In using the valve, make sure that there is 
110 air bubble in the rubber tubing and press from above. 
Keep the l)urcl filled with liquid to prevent hardening of 
the rubber. W. T. H. 

Colorimetric determination of aluminum with erio- 
chromocyanin. F. Allen, H. Weiland and E. Knippen- 
berg. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 91 8(1934). -The colori- 
Q metric lest for A1 with eriochniraocyanin can be used for 
t he colorimetric detn . of 0.005 0.1 mg. of A1 . Reogsiito •— 
(1) A (1.1% soln. of eriochroiiiocyariin R cone. G. (G. 
Grublcr 8c Co. Leipsig), prepd. daily; (2) 2 N NaOH free 
from A1 {Natrium hydricum in rolults (Merck) is approx. 
AWree but must be preserved in paraffiued bottles); 
(3) 0.2 N AcOH; (4) 7 g. of KH2p04 in a l.*of water; 
(6) 10% LiCl soln.; (6) K or NH4 alum contg. 0.001, 
0.003, 0.005 and 0.080 mg. A1 in 5 cc.; (7) buffer soln. 
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nmtg. 400 cc. of 6 AT NlLOAc. 200 cc. of 4 iV NoOAc, 26 
cc. of 4 Af HOAe and water to make 1 1. (by dilg. this 
buffer mixt. with 9 times as much watefp the ■■ 6.0). 

of Al from and inUr feting caHons.-^Takc 6cc. 

of the soln. to be tested and 5 cc. of purest water in a 25 
cc. quartz test tube. Add 2 cc. of reagent (4) and 1 g. 
of pore NaOH. Boil 1 min. and add to the hot sdn. 2 
cc. of reagent (5) and boil 1 min. or until the odor of NHa 
disappears. Cool, centrifuge and decant off the dear 
centrifugate into a l(M)-cc. measuring flask oontg. suffident 
10% HCl to make the soln. remain acid after the a^. 
centrifugate has been added. Wash the residue iu the 
centrifuge tube with 2 cc. of water and add the dear 
washing to the main soln. Colorimetric test, — Take 10 
cc. of reagent (1), add reagent (2) dropwise until the 
color is blue-violet and add dropwise, while shaking, 
sufficient of reagent (2) to make the color diangc to yellow 
and then toward a rcd-violct shade. Then add 10 oc. of 
reagent (7) , make up to the 100-cc. mark, mix and after 
20 min. measure the extinction of the test soln. against 
the blank soln. in the yellow-green (531 mfi). The mea- 
sured extinction X 50 gives the approx. Al content in y, Foi 
the accurate detn. follow the same procedure but use in- 
.stead of 10 cc. of reagent (1) 5 cc. for 0.005-0.015 mg. 
Al, 10 cc. for 0.015 0.050 mg. Al and 15 cc. 0.05 0.1 mg. 
of Al. W. T. II. 

The separation of arsenic and antimony from tin. P. 
Kd. Winldcr. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 42, SXi- 18(1933). — 
The titration of Sii proposed in C. A . 26, 4768 is slightly 
modified: the oxidation of the S in the Ihiostannutc, 
which was done with HjOs, is now performed with lUO^ 
first, and then brought to completion with pennanganate 
in acid sohi. The pptn. of As and Sb by HsS from a soln. 
contg. As, Sb and Sn should be carried out in the presence 
of 10 g. oxalic acid and 10 cc. of coned. HCl per 100 cc. 
of soln.; adsorption of the Sn salt on the ppt. is thus 
minimized. A L. Ilcnne 

Spectrographic determination of some secondary con- 
stituents in copper. Raymond Breckpot. Ann. soc. 
sci. Bruxelles B53, 219-47(1933).— The bcliavior, in- 
tensitie.s and charactcTistics of the lines due to 1 to 
0.001% of Pb, Bi, Ag, Sb and As in Cu were studied. 
The most persistent lines were; Pb 2833, Bi 3068, Ag 
33a3, Sb 2312, 2529 and 2598, and As 2.350 and 2288. 

L. P. HaU 

A rapid and accurate photometric method for deter- 
mination of lead in small quantities, especially applicable 
to determination of lead m spray residues and m food 
products. Boyd L. Samuel and Howard H. Shockey. 
J. Assoc. Oficia/Agr C’Aew. 17, 141-6(1934). -Todel.Phtn 
apple peelings treat a suitable sample with IlNOt + HsS04 
to destroy org. matter, uvap. with HjO to remove excess 
IINOi and distil off AsCU by either the broinate or Gulzeit 
method. Ext. FeCla from the residual HCl soln. with 
NH4CNS and HtsO, make ammoniacal and add KCN 
and some NH4 citrate. Transfer to the Nessler lube of 
the photoelec, colorimeter and add NasS. Compare the 
results with those obtained similarly with known quantities 
of Pb. The original paper should be consulted. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Colorimetric determination of lead and copper with 
dit^one (diphenylthiocarbazone) . Ilellmut Fischer 
and Grcte Leopoli. Angew. Ckcm. 47, 90-2(1934); cf. 
C. A. 27, 3418. — The microdetn. of Pb consists of the 
extn. of Pb with a green soln. of dithizoiic in CCI4 and re- 
moval of excess rcagcml by wa.shing the red lead sciln. 
with a 1% KCN soln. Washing with mineral acid gives 
a green soln. which is examd. colorimetrically. Details 
are given for overcoming difficulties due to the presence 
of other ions. Karl Kaminermeyer ' 

Note on the accuracy of lead analyses. Lawrence T. 
FairhaU. J. Ind. Hyg. 15, 289(1033) .--Polemical with 
Kehoe et al. (C. A. 28, 2376*. K. has been using 
the method described in C. A. 16, 2160 and later 
discarded ^cf. C. A. 18, 3400) but some of K.’scriddHm 
is accepted. E. O. hleiter 

Determination of manganese contained in iron and steel 
or in ores. Motojiro ikkino. BuU. Inst. Pkys.-Chem. 


1 Research (Tokyo) 12, 927-84 ( A ds/roc/r 61 (in English^ 
published with Sci. Papers Jnst. Phys.^Chm. Researtl, 
(Toksro) 23, Nos. 46^77) — In detg. Mn by the bismuthai t 
method, the soln. must not be above 30” after adding thf 
reagent. K. Konda 

Slectroanalysia of molybdenum. Chujiro Nenioto atm 
Yoshio Tanabe. J. Electrochem. Assoc. (Japan) 2, 53 j 
(1934). — Add 0.5 g. NH4OAC to the aq. soln. contg. 0 1 
S g. MoOi as NH4 molybdate, dil. to 150 cc., heat to abr>ui 
70” and electrolyze with a current of 0.2 amp. for 6 hu 
and with a cathode of Pt gauze plated with Cu. Add ' 
cc. of 50% AcOH al the middle of the electrolysis. Aftu 
complete pptn., wash the deposit with hot water without 
breaking the circuit, rinse with ale., dry and weigh. 

K. Konda 

A rapid method for the determination of potassium in 
the form of potassium bitartrate. Yu. 1. Chemyaeva and 
^ R. V. Krasnovskaya. J. Chem. Ittd, (Moscow) 1933. 
No. ICi, 57-9. — ^'I'he K sample is mixed with 0.33 N N 1 
bitarlrate and stirred for 12 min. The ppt. is filtered amt 
the filtrate titrated with NaOH. The method is accuiatt 
to 0.6-0.9%, only when large amts, of Na arc absent. 

H, M, Leicester 

A qualitative reaction for radium. B. A. Nikitm 
Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. B. [N. S.l, 1, 19 2()(iii 
I German 20 1)(1934). — Ra is sepd. from Ba by pptn 
with 10% KiCr04 in the presence of 1.5% trichloroacc'tif 
acid. The method is applicable only in narrow limits 

F. H. Rathmunii 

Testing tin coating on soft sheet. Fritz Kiseiikolb 
Stahl u. Risen 54, 109-10(1934). — ^I'he Ihickdess of ilu 
layer is detd. by dissidving a weighed .section iu HCl ami 
titrating with FeCh. Pb is detd. by electrolysis^ Pon>sit\ 
IS reveled by allowing pieces to stand in hot water ioi 
’ 21 hrs., and testing for rust spots with K»Fe(CN)*. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

The detection of fluorinp in glass tubes. K. Baioin. 
Giorn.farm. chtm. 82, 277-89(1933) . Lewis W. But/ 

Determination of the composition of small amounts of 
a neon -argon mixture. 1*. Clausing. Physica 13, 326 3 . 
(1933). — A method was worked out for analysis of I mg 
of a Ne-A mixt. The gas mixt. is measured at room temp 
i and 100 atm. in a glass reservoir with attached closerl 
capillary (area 4.8 10" • .sq. cm. and narrowed down \ 
cm. from end to 0.4 10 S(i. cm.); the latter protrudes 
from a pressure vessel which surrounds the resi-rvoii 
'I'he A is then condensed in the capillary by means of liquid 
O* (J10“ abs.)4and its vcd. read. The various errois, 
deviation fiom gas law, increased A vapor pressun 
(foreign gas), thermal diffusion effects, etc., are discussed 
and proper corrections given. Tests on known mixis 
show the accuracy to he around 5%. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeveii 

The *detefinuiation of nitrogen in qyanides by the 
Kjeldahl method. Angelo Tettanflinzi. Atti accad. stt. 
Torino^ Classe sci fis*, mat, nai. 68, 153-60(1933) 
The Kjeldahl method for N is found to be apphcafile, 
without any modifications, to the dein. of N in cyanides 
The method is applicable when the more rapid titration 
, methods of Volhard and Liebig fail, well a.s for all insol 
complex, and nonclectrolyte cyanides. A. W. C. 

Determination of oxygen in alloy steels and its effect 
upon tube piercing. Newell Haniillon. Am. hit 
Mining Met. Engrs. 1 ech. Pub. No. 540, 12 pp. ( 1934 ) Tlu 
app. and procedure used in detg. O, H and N in steel au 
described. Total O in 2 steels •(Cr 18, Ni 8, C 0.07%, 
Cr 5, Mo 0.50%) showed a direct relationship to thi 
elevated temp, ductility of these steels detd. by seimi- 
' less tube piercing. Probably O is combined with the Cr 
Inclusions at room temp, are not excessive. Heats of 
18-8 alloys deoxidized with Al or Zr have been pieiced 
successfully even though the total O content was aiKivt 
the max. for good piercing (iitality, probably because tiic 
0 is fixed to a more stable form with Al or Zr. Howevti j 
the resulting inclusions interfere with other wwkiiiK oi 
the alloy. Max. O content should be <0.01%. 

Aldcn II. Emery 
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Tb» (Utenninatloii of aUnU metela u 
W. D. Tteadwett and W. KOnig. Hth. (Mm. Acte wi 
1201'^(1933).*— The alkali metals should be present as 
chlorides or nitrates, and all other metals (including Mg) 
should be previously eliitiinaled. Evap. the salt soln. 
to dryness in a Pt crucible. Add a 200% excess of freshly 
prepd. hydrated silica, together with some distd. 40% 
IIF soln. (1-2 cc. of acid per 0,1 g. of silica). Evap. 
on the water bath, dry for 2 hrs. at 120®, and weigh. The 
alkali metal is present as Mi[SiF*J . By subsequent titra- 
tion it is possible to check the analysis or to det- the ratio 
of a binary mixt. of alkali metals. A. L. Heitne 

Potentiometric determination of arsenates. W. E. 
Hanson, S. B. Swenser and H. B. Feldman J. Am, 
Chem. Soc. 56, 677-9(1934). — ^I'he method is sinidar to 
the one described by Bedford, Lamb and Spicer (C. A, 
25, 1595) except that 10 times as much NaOAc as re- 
quired to react withUie acid liberated by the pptu. of 
AgiAsOi from a soln. of acid arsenate is added to bufTor 
the soln. and the solvent is 50% KKlIl. The procedure 
can be used foi detg. As in ami. Ca ar.senate. 

W. T II. 

Microscopic determination of perchlorate. ( ). S. 
Fedorova. J. Gen, Clutm, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 377-»Hl9:i:i) , 
cf. C, A, 22 , 1740, 2723 ; 24 , 39. — The method of Kruger 
and Tschirch (C. A. 25, 5042) was studied. The micro- 
scopic method for the detn. of pure NaClOi is moie 
sensitive and quicker than the ooloriinetric method, but 
IS inferior to the latter for detg. NaClC)4 contaminaLed 
with NaNOj; it is nut suited for a inixt. of MaClOi and 
NaClOi. Clias. Blanc 

Titration of iodides by the method of Andrews. L. 
Michielsand B. TougariiiofT. J. pharm, Belg. 15, 8^15-8 
(1933) .--The method of Aiidrew.s (J. Am, Chem, Sot. 
25, 75(i(l<)93)) for the titration of iodides has been found 
to 1)0 specific in the presence of bromides, chlorides and 
other ions. S. W. Goldsleiii 

Detection of hyposulfites *(and sulfojqrlates), ferrous 
salts, hypochlorites and didiromates by means of re- 
soru^. Ifertnami Eichler. Z, anal, Chem, 96, 98-9 
( 1931).- All alk. solii. of rcsorufin (I) .shows a yellow-red 
fluorescence tint by reduction hydioresontfiii (II) is 
formed which shows no fluorescence in alk. soln. On the 
other hand I is easily destroyed by oxidiriiig agetils. 
To delect S2O4 — , add dropwise to the soln. w!iich lias been 
iii'ide alk with NuiCOx, a soln. of 0.2 g. I and 0.2 g. 
Na-COj in 100 cc. of air-free water. If SaOx or Fe'*’'*' is 
piesent there is no fluorcvScciice tmtil au exa*ss of I 
lias l)een added but in the ab'sena* of theSe anions an 111- 
leiisc fluorescence is appaieiit on the addti. of the fiist 
droti of the rengent. The soln. of 11 is gradually oxi- 
dized by standing in the air. Since S2O4 is hydrolyzed 
into SOj — and SO2 — and SOj — does not give the test. 
It lb apparent that the test is due to the sulfoxylaVc anion. 
Ihclironiatcs oxidize, I in hot dil. ILSOi solus, and 
hypochlorites ilo in the cold. After making alk. the sohi. 
shows no fluorescence. KMnOi bxidizes I in tioth acid 
and alk. solns. SOj , AsO* , and foniialdeliydc 

do not interlerc in the above test for S2O4 " S does 
not cause reduction^of (I) in the cold. The above tests 
.lie useful for detecting ^04 in vats. Cr207 in after- 
I hiomiiig liquors, CIO"* in bleach liquors and for the con- 
lu»l of the icducitig power of vitriol vats. W. T. II, 
Detection of nitrite with Magdala red Hermann 
lichler. Z, anal. Chem, 96, 9«)-100(l934) ; cf. C. A. 
28, 1949*.— Magdala red is yellow in 2 N mineral acid, 
pink in N mineral acid f red with reddish fluorescence at 
pii » 4 and lilac at pn 15. By treatment with a hot 
soln. of nitrile it is changed to a non -fluorescent compd. 
As reagent dissolve 0.1 g. of Magdala red (Durand and 
Ilugueiim, Basel) in 100 cc. of water and a little AcOH. 

I ake 5 -to cc. of water, atld as little as possible of the dye 
solii., add HCl in the cold until tluj fluorescence ccasc*b 
«iiid a violet color appears. On heating w intense 3rcUow- 
*»d fluore.scciice appears (if not, dil. with water). Add 
I he soln. to be tested which should be neutral or shghtiy 
.ilk. If nitrite is present, the flui»resccnce will disappear 
ai once a blue color will result. Cu‘*“*' and Fe 


help the teat. Nitrates do not cause loss of fluorescence 
even after long boiling. The method, therefore, is useful 
for detecting nitrite in the presence of nitrate, Sullites, 
thiosulfates, hypochlorites, dichromates and pemianga- 
nales interfere. W. T. H, 

Determination of inorganic phosphate in the presence 
of arsenic. Lionel B. Pett. Biochem. J. 27, 1672-75 
(10^). — ^Tlie arsenate is reduced to arsenitc, whicli docs 
not interfen* witli colorimetric phosphate delns. H. H. 

New method for the potentiometric determination of 
mercuric salts. G. Spacu and I. G. Murgulescu. Z. 
anal Chem, 96, 109-14(1934). —The method is suitable 
for detg. Hg^*** in its sol. conipds. and in Hgit. It de- 
pends upon the formation of a difiicultly sol. complex 
compd. by the reaction [llgLl ' + [Cuenxl^'*' *• 
IHgLUCuciisl in whicli cn « li2N.CH2.CH2.NHt. As 
reagent a 0.1 inolal soln. of |Cu eiis](NOi)t.2H20 or the 
corresiiondiiig sulfate is used. To the soln. to be analyzed 
add suflicicut K1 soln. to transform all Hg into [Hgl|J““. 
Place a Pt wire a>ated with Hg in the soln. as indicator 
electrode and measure the initial potential against the 
normal calomel electrode. Add suflicicut K1 soln. to make 
this p. d. 0.250 0.300 v. Titrate in the usual way with 
the reagent. At the end pnint a sliarp increase in the p. 
d. is obtained It is necessary to wait 2 3 min. after each 
uddn. of reagent The results of 8 titrations aie given 
and the agreement is satisfactory. W . T. 11 . 

Methods for determining lead peroxide. V. A. V. 
Pamfilov and E. G. Ivancheva. J, Gen. Chem. (IT. S. S. 

U. ) 3. 202 8(1933); cf. C. A 26, 3450. -The most 

convciiicnt and sufficiently accurate method was found 
to be the following: Digest PbO/ or Pb|04 with 25 cc. 
HNO2 (d. 1.2) , add 75 cc. ILO and 5 10 cc. of standard 
1 2% HjOi and titrate the excess H2O2 with KMnOi 
(cf. Kbell, Chem.-Ztg, 10, Repet. No. 10, 70(1880); 
Busvold, C. A. 26, 2140). Clias. Blanc 

Analyses of inclusions in high-carbon tool steels. 
Haakon Stvri. Trans, Am. Insl, Mining Met. Engrs, 
105, 185-97(1933) —The electrolytic method for sepii. 
of mclubions in steel has given satisfactory results when 
there is a membrane around the anode to collect the un- 
dissolved particles. Suitable dense filter paper attached 
to the bottom of a glass tube may serve lietter for many 
purposes than collodion bags, because it permits direct 
filtration. A variety of electrolytes may be used provided 
(1) the cathode chamber is kept tdightly acid (0.1% or 
less) so that hydroxides arc not formed on the membrane 
and (2) the anode chamber doe.s not get too acid so that 
pptd. particles will be attacked. When carbides must T>c 
kept from the residue, the steel should be quenched from 
high enougii temp, to bring the ccmenlite into solid solti. 
S is present as sulfide, probably (MnFe)S. Brief treat- 
ment of the residue with weak acids dcK's not alTect the 
stdfides of Mn seriously, but docs attack the Fc. Diges- 
tion with 25% NaOH for 72 hrs. dissolves all Si02, but 
attacks the sulfide; with 10 and 20% Na citrate, a large 
amt. of Pe but smaller amts, of 8i()2, S or Mn are dis- 
solved, indicating that Mu is pre.scnt largely as silicate. 
The amt. of Fe in the residue from heat-treated samples 
is rather const, and pnibably largely is bound to slag 
particles. The total proportion of Si02 is very amst. 
Apparently only a small amt. is present as colloidal Si02, 
as treatment with hot 3% NaiCOj Uke.s some in soln. 

Aldcn H. Emery 

The determination of opaque minerals in sands. H. 

V. Rozhkova and T. L. Pokrovskaya. Centr. Mineral, 

Geol. 1934A, No. 1, 10 -21. — Methods (not new) that have 
been found most reliable and convenient for field use, 
including spot tests and microchem. reactions, are dc- 
scrilicd for the identification of hematite, tourmaline, 
rutile, cassiterite, tantalitc, columbite, ilmcnite, tiiorian- 
ite and wolframite. Michael Fleischer 

Conductometric determination of ash. T. Pietrzykow- 
^i. Go*. Cukrowniasa 72, 172-82(1933).— A critical re- 
view with numerous references. J. Wicrtelak 

Determination of boron and boric add. M. Fronimes. 
Z. anal. Chem. 96, 131-5(1934) .—A review. W. T. 11. 
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Determiaatioii of lofor. W. Dehio. Z. anal. Cham. 1 
96, 51-<5, 188-61(1934).— A review. W. T. H. 

Analysis of plant materials. K. Kresenius. Z. anal. 
Ckem. 96, 161- 6(1934;.— A review. W. T. H. 

A critical review of the methods for the detection of 
the blood in forensic hematology. Amedeo Dalla Volta. 
Diagnoslica tec, tab. (Napoli) Riv. mennU 4 , 607-18 
(1933).' 'Spectroscopic and specirographic methods are 
considered the best. Lewis W. Butz « 

Lead poisoning as cause of death. Detection in cadaver 
ash. H. Jesst*i. Suddmi, Apotk.^Ztg. 74, 66-0(1934).-— 
The a«ih from the cremation of a worker in Pb was ezamd. 
in an ut tempt to dct. whether chronic Pb poisoning was 
the cause of death. The results were indecisive. 

• W. O. E. 

Microchemical color reaction of m-dinitrobensene for 
the forensic detection of benzene. F. Kirchhof. Chem.^ 
/tg. 57, 42,'V-6(1933). If Pcltzer's reaction (C. A. 27, a 
Weber, C. A . 25. 2666) is carried out iiy adding to 
u niixt. of equal vols. of u soln. of the N02Compd. and 
*.«)% h;t()H (instead of COMej) I drop of KOI! in EtOH, 
a color stable for 3 4 hrs. is obtained. The reaction i.H 
alsci obtained with tech. PhN()2, presumably because of 
the presence of m-C€H4(N02)2. The chemistry of the re- 
action is discussed. B. C. A. 

Modification of a new catalytic method for the deter- 
mination of carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds. ^ 
Angelo Contardi and Cesare Fern. Atti accad. sci. 
Torino, Classe sci. fts., mat. not. 68, 181^^(1033).' The 
catalytic method oi Ter Meulcn and Heslinga (C*. A. 26, 
21441, for detg. C and H by oxidation of the compd. with 
PhOj and MnO? as catalysts, has been improved by plac- 
ing these catalysts in different parts of the heating tube. 
This makes it possible to heat the MnOs sufficiently to 
cause complete oxidation, while the PbOi is kept below 5 
file temp, at which it lo^s O when its efficiency is lost. 

Ill addn., a spiral of Ag is placi*d in the cool part of the 
app. beyond the heated part, to condense any Hg present, 
which has been volatilized, and det. the amt. present. 

A. W. Contieri 

Determination of silver in organic compounds. Carl 
Staiiiicr and Leon Leckreq. /. pharm. Belg. 15, 693 7 
(1933). -The error in the detn, of Ag in org. coinpds. 
is due mainly to chloride present, which forms AgCl and 6 
is not taken up m the procedures now usc<l. The use of 
coiicd. lIjSOi and powd. KM11O4 in the destruction of 
the org. part of the inol. is suggested to remove this error. 
Tile remainder of the procedure is unchanged. 

S. W. Goldstein 

Determination of formic acid in presence of acetic 
acid. Carl Stainiei and Jean Massart. J. pharm. Belg. 
15, 869-72, 891 3(1933).— Ten cc. of soln. contg. about ^ 
6% of total acid is titrated with N NaOH, with phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. Ten cc. of the same soln. is re- 
fluxed with 60 cc. H»0 and 6 g. TIgO for 2 hrs. with shak- 
ing, then titrated with N NaOH; in this cose only the 
AcOH is titrated. S. W. Goldstein 

Determination of pyruvic add. O. Car|x;iiiscanu. 
Compt. rend. 198, 272-4(1934).- A procedure is given 
for the detg. 1 pi. of MeCOCOOH in 60,000. The greater 
sensitivity is otitained by using more dil. solns. and stand- 8 
ords covering a wider range. W. J. Peterson 


A new proeedm for riio determination of glyceml 
Blad Katacdm. /. Bioeham. (Japan) 19, 15-M(1934).— 
Prindple of method: Acrolein fdnned in the heating of 
glSFcerol with KHSOi is diatd. into a mixt. of equal parts 
of Bertrand’s sugar reagents 1 and n, and the CuiO is 
titrated by the usual Bertrand procedure. To an exactly 
weighed amt. of glycerol add 20 times the quantity of 
KH8O4 in a test tube, which is connected through a Ioiik 
glass lube to the receiving flask. Pass a current of CCb 
through the app. and heat 30 min. with a Bunsen burner 
under a wire gauze screen. The relation between the amt. 
of Cu (y) and that of glycerol (x) is given by the formula . 
y *» 0.42x — 2.2, or once a series of detns. hu been made , 
X 2.380y 4- 5.238. The detn. is also applicable to tht 
study of glycerides. In expts. with /9-steBrodlpalniitiii 
the relation between the values of x and y is given by ih( 
formula: y O.G3Hx -|- 1, and x l.'68y *- 1.68. 

S. Mentis 

Detection of the methylenedioxybenzene group, j 

A. Lahat. Bull. soc. ckim. biol. 15, 1344-5(1933).'- 
To 2 cc. coned. HsS04 add 0.1 cc. of an ale. soln. of thi 
substaiKv to t)c tested and 0.1 cc. of a 5% ale. soln. ol 
gallic acid. Heat on a water bath. A green color chang- 
ing to deep blue indicates the inethylcnedloxybenzeiu 
group. The reaction is obtained with 0.005 mg. iw'otiiie. 
It is also obtained with hydras! iue, hydrastiiiine, licrliei- 
ine, pifierinc, heliotropin, apiole, safrole and isosafrolc. 


L. E. Gilson 

Detection of small quantities of pyridine, particularlj 
in charred wood. A. Briining and M. Sclinetka. Chem.~ 
Ztg. 58, 166-7(1934). —The method of Goris and Larsoii' 
iieau (C. A. 16, 880), which dej^nds upon the) foniiatioii 
of a red dye by the action of BrCN and aniline,\is siiitabU' 
for detecting traces of pyridine except for the! fact that 
fiuiuraldchyde gives the same reaction that pyridine does 
If, however, lienzidine or e-tolidine is sulistitutca for Itie 
aniline the test liccomes more si>ccific, although nicotiiu 
gives the test. In applying the test to the steam distilluti 
from charred wood, it is well tf' remember that pyridine 
in often formed l)y the incomplete combustion of ccitaiii 
org. substance. Details for applying the test are given. 


W. T. H 

Determination of nicotine. R. Dubrisay. Mem 
manuj. Slat tabacs 6, 253(1930); cf. C. A. 21, 2145. 
Solns. contg. equiv. proportions of nicotine and HjSOi 
have pH 6.6. Titration methods for detg. nicotine an* 
satisfactory if a bromucresol indicator having a color 
change at Pn 6.6 is used, and the end-point colot 1. 
standardized b^ comparisoft with suitable buffer solns. 

B. C. A. 


Sensitivity of the I )ebye-Schi‘rrer method and its afi- 
plication in quant, analysis (Pai6) 2. 3,6-Dinitro-2,7- 

dihydroxyfluoraii as a n*ageiit for the detection of rediu- 
ing sugars (Domiiiikiewicz) 10. The soly of PbCr()4 
Application to titration of Pb (Huylireehts, Dcgard) 2. 


Katow, G.-A. de: Trait6 41^nicntaire cl ’analyse chinn- 
que. Paris: J, B. Baillidre & Fils. 132 pp. F.IO 
Vaziquez-Gorriga, J.: El an&lisi!^ elemental cuautita- 
tivo por medio dc los esi)cctros de rayos X. Madiid. 
R, Terry. 38 pp. 


8 -MlNERATXXllCAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

EDGAR T. WHERRY AND ]. P. SCUAIRBR 


Fonns In which platinum and allied metals occur in 
nature. O. K. Zvyagintzev. Ann. inst. plaiine No. 10, 
14'83(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 6687.— A discussion. 

B. O. A. 

The crystal form and chemical composition of poly- 
baiite. B. Gossner and O. Kraus. Cenir. Mineral. 
Geal. 19344, No. 1, 1-6.— X-ray examn. gave a 7.60, 
b - 12.99, c « 11 .95 A. The unit cell contains 2 moU. 
of 8 (Ag, Cu)sS.vSb2Si. It Is shown to be pseuc^exagonal 
by lamellar twinning, and may be orihorhombic» in which 


case space group fits the reflections observed, ‘m 
monoclinic with very nearly 90®, or even possibly tri- 
dinic. Michael PleLschcr 

Raalgtr and benitoite. H. Buttgenbach. Butt, set- 
acad.roy. Belg. 19, 1019-33(1933); cf. Ungemach, Bull, 
soc.frang. mineral. 53, 394-^16(1930) .—On the realgai 
found at Matra, Corsica, 6 new forms have been cUscov- 
ered, bringing the total for the mineral to 80. Ciystallo- 
graphic and optical data are given for benitoite from this 
disto. A. W. Purbank 
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8—Mineralogical Chmistry 

The dumitail conpoiltUm oi auitioddte. W. Nieu- 1 idth notes on its occttmim in otlieriMrts of India. A. L. 
wenkamp. Z. Krist, SS. 470-1(1983).— Powder photo- Coulaon. Mem, Geoi, Survey India 04, Pt. 1, 142 pp. 
f^raphs of matloddte are identical with those of artificial (1933).— Theories of barite fonnatioii are reviewed. In 
I'bFCl. Analysis of matiockite from Matlock, Derby- the c^d districts, Ba^ontg. solns. were derived from 
shire, gave 6.5% F (theoretical 7.3). The true formula is magma and pptd. oy HsS04. Aldcn H. Emery 

nut PbiOClf, but PbFCl. The structure is tetragonal, geology of sapromyaita coals in the Barzass River 

with a ■■ 4.09 and c 7.21 A. L. S. Ramsdcll basin. N. M. Karavaev and P. Dorofeev. Sapro- 

The behavior of calcite in ultra-violet light. A. KOhlrr myxites from Bareass (Goskhimizdat-Petrograd) 1933, 
.iiid H. Leitmcier. Centr, Mineral, Geol, 1933A, 401-11; « 19-35 . — A historical review of the geology of .sapruinyxilc 
1 f. Witteborg, C. A . 27, 1297. — ^About 300 specimens were coals, with 16 references. A. A. Boehtlingk 

( xamd. The lumineccence phenomena observed are Some data on ^e petrogra|diic chaiacter of the Bams ; 

I liaractcristic for each locality, and specimens of diiTerent coals. N. M. Karavaev and Z. V^ Ergolskaya. Sapro- 
age from the same locality can usudly be distinguished, myxites from Barsas.\ (Goskhimizdat-Petrograd) 1933, 
However, no general fule holds, as impurities such as Ke 35-44. — Barzass cools arc separable into a platclike 
.md Mn appear to be an important factor. M. P. variety, a dense maSsive coal and i^inzhal coal, which 

Composition of a rote mineral found in serpentine from is found in thin weathered plates. The geological distri- 
Bott Oufroh, Morocm*. Robert Frey and lean Burghcllc. bution is discussed and the typical coals an* photographi- 
Ann. chim, anal, chm, appl, 15. 61-2(1934). — Chein. 3 cally reproduced. A. A. Boehtlingk 

analysis indicates the compn. (Fe, Cr)iQi.9Mg0.2C0j- Deposits of lignite. Jacques Dumas. GMe civil 104, 
IsHip. W. T. H. 53-8(1934). — ^A description of the mines near Hosteas, 

Minerals from Topaz Mt., Utah. Charles Palache. Gironde, the equipment used to mine and store the lignite, 
Am, Mineral, 19, 14i-15(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, KiSP. — and the powiT house. Anti Nicholson Hird 

beryl, topaz and pseudobrooldtc arc briefly descrilied. The geological poaition of metaxylite [metalignite |. 

* A. M. Brant Hans Bode. BraunkoMe 32, 793-7(19.33); cf. C. A, 27, 

Sodalite from Bolivia. Wolfgang Brendler. Am. 5934. F. W. Jung 

19, 28-31(1934). — ^The mineral occurs in a large The problem of the genesis of Central-Asiatic pe- 
(like accompanying a small stock of ncphclitc syenite. ^ troleum deposits. V. B. Porfir'ev and V. A. Vasirev. 
1hc color is dark ultramarine blue; sp. gr. ■■ 2.295 at Neflyanoe Kht}zyatslvo 25, No. 10, 18-22(1933). — The 
14.5^; n 1.4837. Chem. analyses of fresh material genesis of the petroleum deposits in the Caspian Valley, 
check the accepted formula closely. Weathered socialite Chelekenui, Pitnyak and Gaudak districts is discu8.st*d. 
was found to lower in alkalies and Cl and to have a A. A. Boehtlingk 

gi eater H2O content. A. M. Brunt Some problems concerning oil-bearing deposits in 

Optical and thermal properties of cancrinite from D6dd, Sakhalin and their connection with its paleographv. N. 
Korea. Shtikusukd K6zu, Junichi Ueda and Shizuo Gedroitz. Neftyanoe Khozya\slvo2S,No, 

Isuriimi. Proc, Imp, Acad, (Tokyo) 9, 1.3-16(1933); 5 A. A. Boehtlingk 

ct. C. A. 27, 3684. -Refractive indexes are u 1.52:iS, Conclusions derived from the gravitation measurements 
( 1.r)()15. The linear thermal expansion is about twice as carried out in the Emba district. V. P. Skvortzov, 
great along the c axis as in*a direction perpendicular Neftyanoe KkozyaUtvo 25, No. 10, 14 17(1933).- Gco- 
thereto. The expansion curvcvS sliow irregularities at logical formations and their relation to crude-oil deposits 
about 9(X)", corresponding with the decompii. of the min- in the Emba district arc discussed. A. A. Boehtlingk 

01 al. The heating curve shows only one distinct break Source of various salts recovered in the Texas Com- 

at 920^. The curve plotting changes in wt. ou beating pany's refinery explained by geologist. J. Terry Duce. 
shows breaks al 3(K)^, 460°, 800° and 910°, coire-sponding Oil and Gas J, 32, No. 28, 18, 40(1933). J. R. S. 
with the loss of HjO and COs and the dccotiipn. of the 6 Volcanic rocks west of Lake Rudolph. Mmc. E. J4rf*- 
iniiieral. B. C. A. mine. Compl, rend. 198, 673 5(1934). — The volcanic 

Constitution and origin of leveirierite. J. de Lap- rocks to the west of Lake Rudolph, Kenya, consist of: 
paieiit. CVwwp/. read. 193, 66t)-71( 1934); cf. C. A. 24, rhyolites, including comendites and pantellcrites (a); 
1919; 25, 2614.— Leverrierite is an assocn. of muscovite phonolites with phenocrysts of sanidinc, and much egirite 
and kaolin in varying relative amts., probably resulting (a); nephelinic microsyenites contg. solvstergitcs and 
from decoiupn. of biolitc under humid conditioas. The some tinguaile; and basaltic rcK*ks often rich in anal- 
a vstals of the two minerals appear to be in definite orienfa- cite (o), and including aiikaramites (a) and dolcritic 

turn (epitaxy). C. A. Silbemid basalts, while some flows contain large (5-6 cm.) pheiio- 

New mtooscopic-diemical analyses of phosj^orites ' crysts of plagi(x:lasc (a). An ordaiichite-like b^anitoid 
from tht neighborhood of Grodno, Poland. J. Tqkarski. basalt (a) occurs at I^idwar. Holoeryst. rocks are found 
Bull, intern, acad, polonaise, Clas.%e sci. math. aaf. 1932A, only in dikes or as rounded blocks; they include a licron- 
M)-{7 (in Geniian).-^MkToscopical, optical and chem. drite-like essexite, and shonkinite nch in egirite wid arfved- 
aiulysis of phosphorites from the Grodno strut u reveals sonitc (a). Chalcedony, calcite, analcite, stilbitc, heulan- 
ihat thc^ contain F in amts, sufficient not only to .sep. dite and meaedite are found in c*avitics. Eight complete 
apatite niols. but also to form cxces.s mols. of CaFs. The analyses are given of the rocks maiked (a). C. A. S. 
main constituent of the phosphorites is a mineral similar Granite from Valle Staffora. (Pavese Apennines) . 
to irancolite of the formula 2[3Cai(P04)i.CaFiJ.3CaC04. e Luigi Peretti. Atti accad. sci. Torino, Classe sci. fis., 
I his mineral is distinctly cryst., optically uniaxial — , mat, not. 68, 273-87(1933).— Petrographic studies of the 

with sp. gr. 2.811 -.855. J. Wicrtclak granite in the shales of the Pavese Apennines have been 

The tectite from Paucortambo. G. Linck. Centr. made, llic important constituents are enumerated. The 

Mineral. Geol. 1934A, 13 -16.— L. reaffirms the tectite structure ls typically intrusive. A. W. Couticri 

nature of the glas.sy material from Paucartambo, which Nephelite syenite from Solwezi, Norfhem Rhodesia, 

was doubled by Dittler {'C. A. 27, 4756), and suggests Frank D. Adams and F. Fitz Osborne. Am. J. Sci. 27, 
that the tcctites are of extra-terrestrial, possibly of lunar, 135-45(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2115. — ^The mineralogical 
(iii^in. Michael Fleischer compn. of nephdite syenite from Solwezi, N. Rhodesia, 

Cla^cation of some problems concerning the formation ^ is compared with its chem. compn. and caied. norm, and 
of the Manafeld copper schist. F. KruU. Centr. Min- its origin diteuased. ^ ^ Alden H. 

eral. Geol. 1933A, 411-21 The occurrence of the ores in Ihtnisive igneous rodm of the Muswellbrook-Sinveton 
aliiTiiatcly enriched and impoverished layers is a.scribed district. 11. Savoy Sill. II. G. Raggatt and H. F. 

to a rhythmic pptn. of sulfides due to interdiffusiun of Whitworth. J, Proc, Roy, Soc, N, S. Wales 66, 194r*2d3 

siUfide soln. and a soln. contg. metal salts. The lack of (1933).— The Savoy inUusion is partly of t^e simple 

bivalent Cu compds. is ascribed to the presence of reducing ^ ^ partly phacoidal, and is of Tertiary age. 

gases formed by the decompn. of org. matter. M. F. Analyses of the constituent dolerite and syenite arc given. 

Barite in the ceded dlstricte of the IfiadigsB Presidency; B. C. A. 
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Spilite and Oie avaraga matabaaalt. H. W. Pairbaira. ' 
Am. J. Sci. 27» 92-7(1034). — Spilite is transitional chemi- 
cally to low-soda metabasolt and^ the conception of a 
special spilitic magma is not justified. Comparison of 
an av. of 135 metabasalt analsrses with the av. of 198 
analyses of basalt and 43 of plateau basalt shows that the 
alteration was accompanied by loss of total Pe, gain of 
NatO and constancy of SiOi, MgO and CaO. 

Alden H. Emery 

Distribution of the diabase anmhibolites In the diamond- ' 
bearing region of northern Minas Geraes. Luciano 
Jacques de Moracs. Ann. acad. brasU. set. 5, 235-6 
(1933). John M. Ladino 

The am^bolites of the diamond-bearing region of 
northern Minas Geraes. Djalnia GVtimares. Ann. acad. 
hrasil. set. 5» 237-58(1933). — Descriptions and chemical 
constitutions of these rocks arc given. John M. T.adino 
Correlation studies of the central and south central 
Pennsylvania bentonite occurrences. R. R. Rosen- 
krans. Am. J. Set. 27, 113-34(1934). — Chemically the 
Pa. bentonites resemble one another closely but are dis- 
tinguished from the younger western material by con- 
sistently higher alkali metal content and preponderance 
of KiO over Nb« 0. The alkalies probably exist partly 
in undecomposed feldspars, partly in clay-like minerals 
and partly as adsorbed salts. The much lower SiOs con- 
tent is due to age and stage of alteration. Leaching of 
SiOt from the original ash and passage into subjacent 
strata probably explains the cherty layer underlying 
bentonite. Alden H. Kmcry 

Soil processes in volcanic ash beds. N. H. Taylor. 
New Zealand J. Set. Tech. 14, 338-52(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 2914. — ^Analyses are given of the secondly alumina 
minerals occurring throughout the ash beds of northern 
King country . The result s show that kaolin minerals have 
been deposited in the rhyolitic beds, whereas Al-rich min- 
erals, such as allophanc and gibbsite, have formed in 
the andesitic be<is. From observations of profiles it ap- 
pears that the lyredoniitiating soil-forming process is pod- 
solization on the rhyolitic beds and latcrization on the 
more basic ones. W. L. Hill 

Chemical studies of the orbicular rock from Minedera- 
yama. Yoshinori Kawrano. Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 
9, 613-16(1933). — The r<jck consists of balls of metamor- 
phosed clay-slate in a granite matrix. Chem. analyses arc 
given for the kernel of the balls and its component minerals 
biotite and oligoclasc, the cordierite shell, the matrix and 
the country r(x:ks. Calcns. from these indicate that the 
clay-slate furnished material for the component minerals 
of the halls, and the excess SiOi was absorl)ed by the gran- 
ite matrix. A. M. Brant 

Egirite-augite-bearing riabeckite quartz schist from 
Kamtflkotan and some other localities in Hokkaido, Japan. 
Jun Suzuki. Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 017-20 
(1933). — Chem. compn. and mode of occurrence indicate 
that these schists were derived from a highly siliceous 
sedimentary rock by contact action of ultra-basic magmas 
intruded in connection with regional metamorphism. The 
egiritc-augite occurs in short prisms, with frequent zonal 
structure and undudatory extinction. The max. extinction 
angle is variable, 14** and 32** being observed in that from 
different localities. It is pleochroic in green and brown. 

A. M. Brant 

Polyhedric concretions of dolomitic composition. Fritz 
E. Klingner. Centr. Mineral. Geol, 1934A, 6-13; cf. 
Rodcdico, C. A. 25, 5879. — ^The distorted shapes arc 
ascribed to the action of pressure on the mineral, which was 
present as a colloidal gel, before crystn. M. F. 

Occurrence of indium In Japan. Yoshio Imaizumi. 
J. Chem. Soc. Japan 54, 771-2(19;i3) ; cf. C. A . 28, 583».— 
Arc spectrum ansdysis shows In in Zn blendes from various 
districts. T. Katsurai 


Geochemistay of beiyUluni. V. M. Goldschmidt anrl 
C. Peters. Ifaehr. Gas. Wise. GdUmgpn, Math.^hysik 
Klasse 1932, 369-76. — Probably the quantities of Li ami 
Be in accessible rocks are not less than the av. values fm 
the whede earth. Spectrographic detns. show that Be i- 
markedly coned, in granites and nephelite syenites (a> 
0.001, 0.01% BeO, reap.). Be was not found in olivin* 
and olivine nicks, but is present in alkali feldspar, neph( 
lite, pyroxene, amphibole and mica. The av. BeO con- 
tent of rocks is detd. as 0.0005%, and the av. value 
meteorites is about the same; hence the Be content is hel 1 
to lie about 0.0002% and in no case more than 0.0004*;; . 

B. C. A. 

Geodiemistry of noble metals. V. M. Goldschmii It 
and C. Peters. Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Gottingen^ Math 
physik. Klasse 1932, 377-401. — The conen. of Os, li 
and Ft in rocks is too small to permit the use of a spectii> 
graphic method on the original material. The limits will* 
an arc spectrum (admixt. with SiOa or AltOa) are: Ag 
0.0001; Au,Ru,Rh, Pd 0.001; Pt 0.005; Ir, Os 0.01*; 

A conen. method employing Pb was therefore used; () :> 
g. of original materials could then be employed, and tin* 
following quantities (X10~* g.) could be detected* 
Ag<0.1; Rh, Pd, Pt, AuO.l; Ru 0.26; Os2.§, IrO.n 
Ke meteorites were examd.; all contained Pt metals aud 
Au. Ni-rich Kc meteorites are frequently particularly 
rich in noble metals. Basaltic Fe, chromite, Mo and Sii 
minerals were examd. Pt metals and Au are: sidcio- 
phile > chalkophile > lithophile; Ag is: chalkophile 
siderophile. The distribution of noble mstal^ in arsenides, 
antimonides and sulfides, and their ficcurrewe in Co and 
Ni minerals contg. As and Sb, were studied. 

A D. C. A. 

Oceanography and geodiemistry. V. I.\ Vernadskit 
Mineralog. ^trog. Mitt. 44, 168 -92(1933) .4-A lecture. 

\B. C. A. 

Portuguese uranium-radium minerals. Cities I.et>i- 
enre. Bull. soc. chim. S3, 72-80(1933). — ^Tne only V 
minerals found in Portugal arc black mineral, a product of 
alteration of UOa and UaOs and always accompanied Ijv 
phosphate, sulfide and sulfate, and the products of altf'rd 
tion of this mineral, autunite and torfienulc. Analysis 
of 2 samples of black mineral from I.*! iii. and 2 fioiii Do 
in. depth are given. All except one of the latter have tin 
nurmd Ra/U ratio, 3.2 — 3.3 X 10 For the excep- 
tion it is 2.80 X 10*^, a fall in the value being chaiacter 
istic of an altered mineral, 'rherc b no const, ratio Ik- 
tweeii Pb and U. The alteration process is discussed and 
the view advahiced that H2SO4 formed by the oxidation ot 
pyrite is an important factor. B. C. A. 

Five-fold check of uranmite ^e? Alfred C. Lam. 
Am. Mineral. 19, 1- 13(1934). — Five major lines of attack 
in the detn. of the age of a disintegrating mineral are dis- 
cusseeV (l)dctn. of Urk content, (2) detn. of Th Pb(Th 1) - 
Pb**) content. (3) detn. of the cliqoge from Uxnt to Ad D 
(Pb*®^), (4) O method, (5) detn. of He content; niimn 
methods arc based cAi the proportion of isotopes of Fl> 
and the sp. gr. WUberforce uraninite is used as an c\- 
ample. A. M. Hraiil 

, Goldfield of the Eastern Alps *(Canaval, Imhof) 9 
Detn. of sp. gr. of minerals by use of index liquiils 
(Mecn) 2. Optical properties of ideal soln. iniinersion 
liquids (Buerger) 2. Immersion liquids of inlcrnierhatc 
refraction (Butler) 2. Tests and properties of oil and gas 
sauds (Fancher, et al.) 22. 

Mtmk, Rudolf: D^osit of Manganese Ore in Ki^vet 
in Slovakia and Its Genesb. Prague: Prometheus. 
> 78 pp. 

Ortb Mana, Rafael: Estudio de un mineral mixto de 
plomoyzinc. Mexico, D. K.: Imp. Universal. 30 pp- 
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Standards and qieciflcatlona for mstala and metal 
prodttcta. G. A. Wardlaw. Bureau of Standards, 
Miscellaneous Pub, No. 120, 1350 pp.(l933). K. J. C. 

The flotative aeparation of a mixture of barite and 
dolomite — ^the differential flotation of earth min - 
erals. E. Ringe and E. Bicrbruiier. Berg- uud JIutUn- 
mnnisches Jakrb. 81, 130-46(1033). — new method was 
iifveloped in which, by the action of ZUSO 4 , duloniitc in 
the flotation slime goes into the foam after addn. of K 
.iifiylxauthate. The effects of grain size of barite, amt. 

,,f ZnSO« ^d of xanthate on the cfiicieticy of the s(*pn. are 
•^ludied; increasing the addns. of ZnS 04 impmves the 
sepn.; incn*asiug xalitliatc impairs it; the slime should 
l)C kept about neutral. The grain size of the barite : 
should not be too fine as the sepn is impaired i>y it. 
Six references. M. Uartenheim 

The flotation of Alabama graphite ores. B. W. Oand> 
tud, G. 11. Coc, C. S. Bcncndd and 1. N. Skelton. Bur. 
Mines, Rept.^of Investigations 3225, 20 pp.(1934). — The 
pii value of the flotation p^ps is the most important 
single factor affecting flotation restdts. Production of 
(om. -grade concentrate is facilitated greatly by adding 
( noiigh HsS 04 to give Pn 3.0 *5.0. The unoxidized ores arc* ' 
naturally acid and give results much in line with the eondi- 
lioned oxidized o^*s. Stcam-distd. pine oil was one of the* 
most satisfac'tory frothing and collecting reagents. NaCN 
ill prt*sses the pyrite, and in the unoxi£zcd ores increases 
pcovery and C content. Com.-grade concentrates with 
rtsisonably good recoveries were obtained by grinding 
I he primary concentrates and retreating in a second stage 
flotation. Pneumatic and mech. agitation machines 
i^avc comparable results with neutral or alk. pulps; 
])ueumatic machines failed to give a productive froth from 
an acid pulp. Aldcn H. Emery 

A study of slime coathigs in flotation. Guido R. M. 
(Ill OiudicY. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engrs. Tech. Pub. 
No. 528, 15 pp.(lfl31).-‘-’Calcite ^ime coatings on galena 
are due to nietath(*sis between anchored Pb ions on the 
Kulcnia and anchon*d carlionatc ions 011 the calcitc. This 
[ircxiuces the almost insol. PbCQi which acts as a cement 
lx* tween the galena siuface and the slime particle. It is 
IMistulatcd that those reagents which inhibit calcite slime 
(*oatings on galena operate by reacting with the sulfide 
mineral surface, or with the caHte surface ,• or with both, 
to form thereon compds. which are less sol. than PbCOi. 
Na silicate Is an excellent reagent for inhibiting slime 
coatings on galena. It functions liy forming relatively 
itisul. Pb silicates on the galena surface. A. H. E. 

Differential flotatioa of pyrite coppw ores (Solo mine, 
Java). Gaichi Yamada and Shin-ichi Sato. Suijhkwat- 
shi 8, 307 23(1933).-*-One ore contains Cu 5.89, Pe 
20.19, Si 22.37, insol. 47.23% and the other Cu 2.21, 
I'c 10.98, Si 18.41, insol. 56.05%. The Cu occurs as 
(.hulcopyritc and a small amt. of chalcoite and bomites. 
Mutation of finely ground ores (80-86% of the ore, 
tlirough 200-mcsh) gave good results; the recovery was 
‘M) 100% Cu and the compu. of the Cu concentrate was 
30% Cu. The mineralogical compii. of the ore, de- 
tails of the flotation meth^s, reagent used, etc., arc 
(icseribed. Ilideo Nishimura 

Measurement of cnishing resistance of minerals by 
the sderoscope. R. S. Dwui, John Grc^ and C. E. Wood. 
I'rogress Repts. Metalliurpcal Division. 1. Mineral 
Physics Studies. Bur. Mines, Reft, of Investigations 
3223, 33-5(1934). — Energy absorbed (difference lietwcen 
height of drop and rebound in a scleroscoiic) was directly 
l>iu])ortional to the wt. of material crushed per unit of 
work. The effect of various variables on the results is 
described. Alden H. Emery 

Progress In explosive shattering minerals. John 
f^niss. Progress Repts. Metallurgical Division. I. 
Mineral Physics Studies. Bur. Mines, Rept. of Investi- 
tMhons 3223, 19-32(1934).— Increased pressures cause 
^Hiall increases in shattering. With increasing wt. of 


charge, the shattering per g. of HtO increases. Impact 
of particles against a solid barrier results in coasiderablc 
sluitteriiig. Material fnmi one explosion is nearly as 
sii^eptible to subsequent explosive shattering as the 
original. Less fines are made by explosive shattering than 
bv ordinary crushing. There is a differential shattering 
with many ores which (*onccntrates the values more than 
iii(*ch. crushing. A machine for explosion shattering is 
descrilxid. Alden H. Emery 

Magnetic separation of minerals. R. S. Dean, V. H. 
Gottschalk and C. W. Davis. Progress Uepts. Metal- 
lurgical Division. 1. Mineral Physics Studies. Bur. 
Mines, of Investigations 3223, 3-13(1934). — ^After 

magnetic properties ore discussed in general, data are 
given on the d.-c. susceptibility and a.-c. activity befinv 
and after various kinds of heat treatment for many min- 
erals. A separator is descrilx^d briefly in which mag- 
netized mineral particles on a tilled nonmagnetic belt 
pass over an n.-c. magnetic field. The slight repulsion 
of the particles having high coercive force overcomes the 
friction on the lielt and the particles fall off. A. H. E. 

A study of the homogeneity limits of wiistite (FeO) 
by x-ray methods, line R. jette and Frank Foote. 
Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Kngrs. 105, 276-80(1933). 
—See C. A. 27, 2020. Alden H. Emery 

The gold field of the Eastern Alps and its importance 
for the present. R. Caimval and Karl Imhof . Berg- und 
Huttenmannisches Jahrb. 81, 146-56(19^13). — Briiu his- 
torical data are given and the geological conditions dis- 
cussed. The mineral contains at>out 8.35 g. Au and 69.3 
s g. Ag per toil, 3.2% As, 4.8% S and 0.4% Pb. M. II. 
Effect of variations In coke ash on pig-iron analyses. 
11. W. Johnson. Trans. Am. Inst, Mining Met. Engjrs. 
105, 21Mi(1933). — As the amt. of coke ash varies, Si 
and S in tlic pig Pe tend to vi^ com^spondingly. Max. 
blast-funiace efficiency is attained when variations are a 
min. Aldcn H. Emery 

Metallurgical treatment of brass wastes contoiidbig 
iron. Werner Frdlich. Metallborse 23, 1400-7(1933). — 
Large particles of Fc mcclianically attached to the brass 
turnings, filings, etc., can Ixr sepd. by magnetic methods. 
Sonic Fe particles may become coated over with the bntss 
and will not be removed by this means. This Fe and other 
lesidual, mechanically attached Fe can lie sepd. by cau- 
tious melting and removal of the unmelted iron. Fe is 
especially hannful if it comes in contact with C or carbo- 
naceous compds. to form Fc carbide. In the usual brass 
the Pc carbide is nut dccompd.; on casting it collects 
under the surface as hard inclusions. Control to prevent 
the C entrance in the metal bath during melting reduces 
the ill effect of the presence of Fe. Small oddn. of AJ 
may l)c made to destroy the formed Pc carbide. The Fe 
carbide can be destroyed and the chief part of the alloyed 
Fe removed by treatment with appropriate slags. An 
important constituent of the oxidizing slags is CaS 04 . 
Another riag used contains equal parts of sand and calcined 
soda as fluxing mixt. with uliout 20% Cu forging scale 
for oxidation agent. Other slags are mentioned but they 
yield iioisonous gases and are difficult to use. C. B. J 
Milling methods at the lead-zinc concentrator of the 
International Smelting Co., Tooele, Utah. W. J. Mc- 
Kenna. Bur. Mines, Information Circ. 6758, 1 3 pp. ( 1933) . 
— About 1150 tons of Pl)-Zn ore is treated daily by 
flotation. A typical ore a.ssay8 Pb 8.62, Cu 0.42, Zn 11 .23, 
Fe 9,75%, Au 0.137 and Ag 7.10 oz. per ton. The Pb 
concentrate assays Pb 64.02, Cu 2.00, Zn 7.67, Fe 3.83, 
insol. 3.33%, Au 0.639 oz. and Ag 44.65 oz. and accouiiU 
for 93.62% (ff the Pb, 49.71% of the Au and 79.26% of 
the Ag. The Zn concentrate assays Pb 1.19, Cu 0.65, 
Zn 58.44, Fe 3.28, insol. 2.50%, Au 0.116 oz. and Ag 
3.67 oz. and accounts for 85.44% of the Zn, 13.86% m 
the Au and 8.49% of the Ag. The Fe concentrate assays 
Pb 0.80, Cu 0.18, Zn 2.71, Pe 41.50, insol. 6.37%, Au 
0.188 oz. and Ag 2.85 oz. and accounts for 67.00% df the 
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Pc, 21.64% of the Au and 6.31% of the The tailing 
assays Pb 0.41, Cu 0.05, Zn 0.44, Pc 3.08%, An 0.037 oz. 
and Ag 0.76 oz. The flow sheet is described in detail. 
The consumption of flotation reagents in Feb. 1931 was 
s(^a ash 1.85, Na aerofloat 0.065, NaCN 0.217, ZnSOi 
0.738, CuS04 1.370, Aerofloat No. 15 0.100, K clhyl- 
xanthatc 0.314 and K amylxanthate 0.115 lb. per ton of 
ore. Alden II. Emery 

Recent developments in lead for diemlcal plant. W. 
Singleton. J. Soc, Chem, Ind. 53, 40-52T(1034). E. H. 

Soviet standardizes blast-fumace design. Gordon 
Fox and Owen R. Rice. Iron Age 133, No. 10, 20-4, 
58(1034). £.H. 

Heat transfer to the open-hearth bath. Win. C. Buell, 
Jr. Iron Steel Eng, 11, 52-67(1034). — A paper presenting 
a line of reasoning that if brought to a successful conclusion 
may lie instrumental in establishing a more efiicient proc- 
ess. Tables and curves and an extensive discussion are 
included. W. H. Boynton 

Operation records of the blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 
of the Magnitogorsk plant. C. Ildruim and V. Sorokin. 
Steel (U. S. S. R.) 1933, No. 3, 13-25.— Premature burn- 
ing out of the lining of furnace No. 1 is attributed to the 
facts that : (1 ) the level of the charge varied from 0 to 7 m. 
from the top; (2) the charging bell was designed for fine 
rather than lumpy ores; (3) ore and coke were charged 
together. The furnace, of American design, produced 
1100 tons pig iron daily contg. 4% Si with a ratio of coke 
to pig iron of 1 .2. I'ho top ga.ses were at a temp, of 400 
600® and contained 9% Cfi by vol. The production of 1 % 
Si pig iron is recommended to give normal life of lining. 

H. W. Kathmann 

Remeltlng aluminum in a reverberatory furnace, p:. T. 
Richards. Chem,-Ztg, 58, 135-6(1934). — Rcverl)cratory 
furnaces arc best used for remelting large amts, of scrap. 
A1 scrap is divided into 3 classes: (1) first quality (pure 
and purified scrap); (2) av. quality (1x>th coarse and 
fine pieces); (3) poor quality (old, partly oxidized, thin 
chips). Classes 2 and 3 are best remelt^ in the rever- 
beratory furnace. A deep hearth is essential. Basic 
fireclay contg. little free SiOy or bauxite is ased for re- 
fractories. Furnace control is best with oil or producer gas 
as a fuel. The temp, should not exceed 750®, as oxidation 
of A1 and absorption of N and hydrocarbons are rapid 
alK>ve this temp. A1 oxide layer is not considered sufii- 
cient protection to the molten metal against oxidation 
and harmful gas absorption. Flux may act mechanically 
by the formation of a slag blanket or may have chem. 
purification action as well. ZnCb and NH4CI mixt. may 
1)0 used for flux. NaCl-CaFf is also used. A mixt. made 
up of 10 parLs calcined soda, 2 parts calcined CaCOi, 1 part 
Ixjrax afid 2 parts cryolite has a low m. p. and forms a fluid 
slag. Oxidizing fluxes used directly tiefore casting remove 
abrorbed gases and purify the Al. Dichromates of Ca, 
Na and NH4 nitrates, permanganates and chlorates arc 
used. A final ZiiCli treatment is given to decrease the 
AlfOa content. C. B. jenni 

Cupola fumacoB and casting. O. Itam. Rev, fonder le 
tnoderne 28, 1-5(1034). — Previous results of studies of in- 
fluence of size of tuyeres on the melting process (sec C. A . 
28, 731*) are discussed; after more recent tests it has 
liccn confirmed that max. temps, can be obtained in a 
cupola furnace cquipi)ed with pro)^>erly arranged small 
tuyeres without having to resort to recuperating systems as 
tefore. M. Hartenhcim 

Cupda ezifloBionB, their causes and prevention. J. 
Petin. CJis55sfri 21, 3-5(1034). Curtis L. Wilson 
Chromium additions to cast iron for foundry puiposes. 
J. E. Hurst. Foundry Trade J, 50, 117-18(1934); cf. 
C. A, 28, 1067*.— Variations in the yield of Cr in the final 
meul are shown when Cr addns. are made in various 
forms. Expts. demonstrate an improved yield when Cr 
addns. are made in a diluted form . Downs Schaaf* 

Copper in gray cast iron. C. T. Eddy. Foundry 62, 
No. 2, l5^ 57^1934) .— Many advantages are stated for the 
addn. of Cu to cast Pe as a result of an investigation 
concerning this subject. Downs Schaaf 

The production of iron for electrical apfiaratos. Y- 


Vol. 28 

'1 Nishiyama and M. Nakaahima. Telsu to Matant ( 1 
Iron Sled Ind. Japan) 20, 1-28(1034).— Ingots Lr 
making dynamo-sheet are made in the basic open-hearti, 
furnace; those for transformer-sheet, in the t^ic au 
furnace. The former contains C 0.036, Si 0.068, P O.Ol l 
S 0.016, Mn 0.14%; the latter, C 0.03-0.04, & 3.8-4.1*' 
Mn 0.08-0.010, P 0.010-0.015, S 0.010-0.015, Cu 
0.06%. Effects of the rolling and annealing on the eh 

2 and magnetic properties were studied, and the procedtir 

in making the sheet is described. M. Kuroda 

Steri-maldng processes. Geo. B. Waterhouse. Trans 
Am. Inst. Mining Mel. Engrs. 106, 13-27(1033). — ^I'lu 
trend in steel-making processes during the past 20 yrs 1 
reviewed. The future should see the growth of h«ish 
o|>cn-hearth and elec.-fumace processes A. H P 
The manufacture of drill and other hlgh-pade steels at 
Vereeniging, Transvaal. J. H. Dobson, G. Rolison, ( 

3 Bumaru Bullock and H. Clarke. J. Chem. Mel. Mmuij 
Soc. S. Afrtca 34, 166 *-202(1033). — The wire works of iij, 
Union Steel Corp and the plant processes are descril)ed. 

Alden II. Emery 

Metals in aircraft construction. Robert Jones. He, it 
Treating and Forging 19, 35-7(1033). * D. S 

Metallographic investigation of tungsten wtre with 
addition of fhoria. N. M. Zarubin and A. N. Kopt/ik 

4 Tsvednuie Metal. 1932, No. 5/G, 50-66; cf. C. A. 27, 

3689. — A discussion of microstructure of W wire with 
addn. of ThOs, SiOi and More pores were observtd 
in wires prepd. from cheaper grades of W c^ntaniiiutcrl 
with Al, Mo, Fe, etc. The no. of pores wasjfound to in 
gre^ater the finer the min. B. 14. DatiiloiT 

The design of mtrided tools. B. Themos. Hrni 
Treating and Forging 19, 93-5(1933). \ D. S 

Heading and heat-treating bolts. J. 6. NeUey- Iffot 

5 Treating and Forging 20, 80-1, 84(1934), ' D S 

Heat^ steel for bolts and propellers. J. B. Juiits 
Heat Treattng and Forging*l9, r32-Sll\ySS) . 1) vS 

The time required for heating steel. J. D. Kellu 
Ileal Treating a^ Forging 19, iih 6,100-1(1933). D S 
Steels for automobiles. J* W. Urquhart. Heat Treat my 
and Forging 20, 32-4, 73-5, 70(1934). Downs Scliaal 
Crystal structure and ferromagnetism of copper 
manganese-aluminum alloys. Otto Hciisler. Ami 
Phyiik 19, 155-201(1934); d. C. A. 27, 56.38.— Tin 
compd. Cu^MnAl after ]>rolonged hpatiiig at 110® has tlu 
ideal structure: cubic, O^, a » 5.035, d. 6.60, 4 fonriu 
las or 16 atonv:; face-centered lattices begin in the ixiiiits 
Cu (V4‘/4V4)» Mn (000), Al (ViViVa). as shown l)\ 
quant, blackening measurements of Debye pliotograpli-» 
The crystal laltiee, elec. coud. and ferromagnetism of 
the /9-phase of the system Cu-Mn-Al vary with compii 
and heat treatment. In this phase the compd. C^itMiiAl 
has iht max. cube edge, temp, coeff. of cond., intcusii\ 
of magnetization and Curie points it is thus n^sponsibli 
for the ferromagnetispi of these alloys. C. D. West 
Protection from corrosion of aluminum and its alloys 
N. D. l>ullen. Metal hid. (London) 44, 133-6, 187 s 
(10.34). — A review. E. II 

Intercrystalline corrosion in ruftiess steels. SehdI- 
melster. Oberflachentech. 10, 281-2(1933).— Intercrystal 
line attack follows tlie grain boundiaries and can be ob- 
served in Pb, Sn, Al, brass, mild steel and rustless steels, 
dezincing and season-cracking of brasses, lye-brittleness ol 
mild steel and the intercrystalline disintegration of aus- 
tenitic rustless steel are mosttfrcquently observed plie- 
iiomcua. The conditions under which these mateiuls 
are attacked are studied. Grain boundary corrosion w an 
electrochem. process. Macrotensile stress^ are projKi 
(interior) stresses due to deformation, cooling, tcmpiTii- 
ture differences, microtensile stresses cannot be ex^Ti- 
mentally demonstrated; they arc in equilibrium (dis- 
location of the lattice) . Greater irregular plastic defonna- 
tion (tensile stress) favors corroBion. Austenitic stpcls 
can be improved by preventing segregation of carbide by 
addn. eff in the ratio of about 4:1; 0.14 C and 0.47 
gave very good results. Disintegration of grain boundaries 
can also be prevented or retarded by iucressing Cr 
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decreasiiic Ni, or addn. of Ti, Si» etc., which form mixed 1 
.itnictuxea that are more difficultly attacked. M. H. 

A praetfeal mathod of electrical protection for pipe 
linea against soil corrosion. Starr Thayer. Natural Gas 
14, No. 11, 0-12(1933).'— A line laid in 1927 protected 
with one coat of coal tar enamel was examined in lV);i2 
and found to have corroded seriously. Methods and re- 
sults are described of the elec, protection system that 
was then put into operation. Conclusions: A current of 

0. 6 volts is sufficient to give complete protection; it 
would not tie ^onom'ical to attempt the protection of a 
bare line by this method. Also in Proc, Am. Petroleum 
Inst. I4th Ann. MeeOng, Sect. JV, 1421 52(1933). 

A. W. Furbaiik 

Corrosion of central hot-water-heating plants. K. 

Daeves and K. GrossschupfT. Gesundh.-Ing. 57, 44) 
(1934).— Polemic. CT. Marx, C. A. 28, 85®. Reply. 
Alex. Marx. Ibid. 4f) -1. M. G- Moore 

Dctn. of O in alloy steels and it.s effect on tube piercing 
(Hamilton) 7. Equil. diagram of the system : Al-Cu-Mu 
(Sawamotol 2. Surface tension of liquid metals (fiircuiii- 
shaw) 2. Use of stainless .steels in the dyeing industry 
(Michel) 25. Refractory brick for Cowper app. (Leduc) 
19. Recovery of gases such os SO] from smelter gases 
(U. S. pat. 1,046,489) 13. Photoelec, cells (Austrian pat. 

1. ‘15,851) 1. Dry concentrator for treating gold sands 
(U. S. pat. 1,945,526) 12. 

• . , ■ 

Bamerias, R.: Manuel des aci^ries. Paris: J. B. 
Hailli^re 8c fils. 2(38 pp. F. 19. 

Belin, G. A. de, and Bradbury, £. £. G. : Key Words to 
the Metallurgy of Steel. Sheffield : Gn*euup & Thompson, 
Ltd. fid. 

Bl^vat, R. N.: Metals. Bombay: The author, St. 
Xavier’s College. 222 pp. R.s. 3. Reviewed in Current 
.Sn. 2, 116(1933). 

Castells, J.: Melalograffa del acero. Harcelmia: 
}os^ Bosch. 067 pp. Ptas* 30. 

Gregg, J. L.: The Alloys of Iron and Tungsten. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 611pp. 8(5. 

Hanemann, Heinrich and Schrader, Angelica: Atlas 
Metallographicus. Lfg. 12. Pp. 89-90. M. 14. Lfg. 
1;L Pp. 97-104. M. 14. Lfg. 14. Pp. 105-108. M. 16. 
lierlin: Gtdiruder Bonitraeger. Cf. C. A. 27, 318.‘L 

Herold, WUfried: Die Wechselfestigkeit inetallis- 

cher Werkstoffe, ihre Bestimmung uqd Anwendung. 
Vienna; J. Springer. 270 pp. Cloth, M. 24. 

Hufsefamidt, Max: Das Furhen der Metalle. 3rd ed. 
Dresden: A. S^hroler. 92 pp. M. 3.50. 

Kropf, Alfred: Die Technologic des Kdelstahles, Auf- 
hau. Verwendung, Herstellung, Behandlung, Priifung 
iiiid Fehler des Kdelstahles. Halle: W. Knapp. 2(54 
pp. M. 11.50; bound, M. 12.80. 

Piette, Marcel: Manuel de I9 soudure autog^ne au^ 
(halunieau, k Parc dlectrique, oxy-coupugc. Paris: J. B.* 
lUilli^re & fils. 4:14 pp. F. 28. 

Sachs, Georg: Praktische Mctallkundc. Schmclzcn 
tmd Giessen, spaidose Fcirmung. Warmetiehandlung. 
'II. 1. Schtnclzen und Giessen. Berlin; J. Springer. 
272 pp. M. 22.50. 

Acetylen-Sauerstoffschwcissung. 2nd ed,,^ issued by 
'Vusschuss fur wirtsehaftliche FiTtigung. Berlin: Beuth- 
Verlag. 23 pp. M. 0.90. 

Properties and Advantages of High Chromium Cast 
lion. New York: Electro Metallurgical Co. Free. 

Jig for ore concentration. Christopher Liviiigood. 
D. S. 1,946,219, Feb. 6. Mech. features. 

Metals from ores. “Berzelius*' Metallhiitten-G. m. b. 
H. (Max O. Freise, inventor). Ger. 587,458, Nov. 3, 
19:33 (Cl. 40a. 11.40). Addn. to 585,628 (C. A. 28, 
i:i2D). The method of 585,628 for obtaining readily 
leducible low-melling metals such as Sn, Pb, Bi, Sb or 
their aUoys by reducing sulfidic ores or foundry products, 
IS modified by diarging the reducing furnace with the 
«>res, etc., and Fe or oxygen compds. of dlk. earth metals 


or metals of the Fe group, so that the B is driven off or 
combined with the metals from a slag. 

Metals from bituminotts ores. Carl Goetz. Ger. 587,- 
290, Nov. t . 19:13 (O. lo. 36) . Addn. to 551 ,924 (C. A. 
26, 4787). In extg. metal from bituminous ores by heat- 
ing in oxelusitm of air to drive off the bitumen by the 
method of 551,924, temps, of 90') l()')()® are used. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 695. 

Apparatus for pretreating ores, crude cement, etc., 
with waste gases from rotating furnaces. Arno Andreas. 
Ger. 589,715, Dec. 13. 1933 (Cl. 80f. 14.10). 

Treating ores. Neunkirchcr Fisenwerk A.-G. vorm. 
Obruder vStuiimi. (k*r. 589,737, Dec. 13, 1933 (Cl. 
40a. 2.t30). Fine ores are agglomerated or sintered by 
using smoke dust especially from IcxHimotive fires, as fuel . 

Treating vanadium ores. C'hai les Knight and Ardeii M . 
Wilson. II. S. 1.945, till, Feb. t). The crushed and 
fumaeed ore is treated with an alk. soln. such as Na«COa. 
and the alk. filtrate is removed, the rc.sidiie is treatecl 
with an acid soln. such as IICI and the acid filtrate is 
removed. U is removed from the alk. filtrate (suitably 
by adding HCl and then NaOll) and Ra is removed from 
the acid filtrate (suilatily by use of BaCls and 113804) 
and the remaining alk. and acid filtrates arc then mixed 
in the presence of iron and in such proportions as to give a 
neutral soln. to ppt. V. An arrangement of app. is 
c1e.scril)ed. 

Reducing iron ore. Herman A. Brussert (to H. A. 
Bra.s8ert & Co.). U. S. 1,9*44,874, Jan. .‘iO. In reducing 
Fe ore by finely divided C, the ore is pt cheated with waste 
heat derived from complete combustion of fuel such as oil, 
gas, coke or coal injected into the rricltiiig zone, reduced 
iron and gang are melted, and the molten metal is refined 
by on oxidizing flame in the same unit (of a descTibed 
app.). 

Reducing iron ores . Trent Pfikh^ss Corp . CVit . 59 1 ,485 , 
Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. IHa. IK.tW). See Bril. .378, 940 (C\ A. 
27,2413). 

Apparatus for mixing iron ore with carbon. Sandvike^ns 
jemverks Akticbolag. Ger. 589,927, Dec. 18, 1933 
(Cl. 40o. 6.60). 

Smelting iron ores in a riiaft furnace. Herman A. 
Hrassert (to H. A. Brussert & Co.). tJ. vS. 1 ,945,341, Jan. 

» 30. A metal low in C is produced from Fe ore in a shaft 
furnace liy sepg. the ore into coarser and liner ore portions, 
charging small fuel mixed with the Imc^ portion of the ore 
separately into the vertically extending portion of the 
furnace adjacent the walls, charging the coarser ore 
substantially free from fuel into the vertically extendiug 
central portion of the furnace and smelting the materials 
in a single furnace operation. App. is described. 

Worldng up copper and nickel ores. Edgai Arthur 
Ashcroft. Qer. 685,697. Oct. 10, 19.1,1 (Cl. 40a. 

See Brit. 338,650 (C. A. 25, 2400). 

Manganese recovery from ores, etc. Wilson Bradley 
(to Bradley-Filch Co.). U. S. 1,947,457, Feb. 20. Ma- 
terial such as ore which has been subjected to partial 
reduction and contains MiiO is treated with a soln. of an 
NH4 salt such as (NH4)iS04 to form a sol. manganous 
salt and NHi, and a sufficiently low content of NHs is 
I maintained in the digestion to pennit the digestion to 
proceed; an 0-contg. gas such as air is injected into the 
digestion liquid to aid in the removal of NH| and to 
oxidize ferrous impurities, and the resulting niaiigaiums 
salt soln. is recovered. Cf . C. A . 27, 48(5 

Selenium recovery from copper aulfide ores. Oliver 
C. Ralston and Leonard Klein (to United Verde Copper 
Co.). U. S. 1,945,074, Jan. 30. A Cu sulfide ore contg. 
Se is smelted lo produce a mat, the mat is treated (as by 
? blowing in a converter) to eliminate S, and the resulting 
product, in the form of a molten bath, is subjected to the 
action of a slag contg. one or more alkali metal compds. 
such as a slag formed from “trona” under reducing condi- 
tions, in order to form alkali metal selenidc which can be 
leached out with water. * 

Chlorinating materials containing tin. VAgae A. 
Ashcroft. Ger. 585,769, Oct. 14, 1933 (Cl. M)a. 44.01). 
See Brit. 302,851 (C ^4. 23, 4181). 
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Ball mill auitable for traating gold and ailyer ores, etc. 

Elmer L. Van Pelt (to American Ball-Mill Co.)* U. S. 
1,046.511, Feb. 13. 

Conveyor apparatus for sintering or roasting ores. 
MetallgcsellHcliait A.-G. (Jakob Schwalb, invetUot). 
C;cr. 589,984, Dec. 22. 1033 (Cl. 40o. 3.60). 

Preparing hoUow ingots such as those of ferrous metal 
for subsequent working. Joi'oh C. Siegle (to Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co,). U. S. 1. 94*5, 087, Jan. 30. 
The ingot is licaterl to a working temp., and during the 
heating thcic is intnHiuced into its interior a gaseous 
oxidizing fluid such as air or O whidi fonns a scrie. and 
flic ingot is subseciuenlly worked to n*inove the scale 
from the brwrf'. App. is described. • 

Siemens-Martin furnaces. C. On.. 6c Co. G. in. h. II. 
Fr. 7rj(i,(>48, Dec. 13, 1933. Masonry construction 

Tunnel furnace and method for carrying out the re- 
duction of oxidic zinc ores containing volatilizable detri- 
mental constituents, e. g., Pb, Cd. Sb, As. Andrew 
Pearson. Brit. 401,588, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Metallurgical furnace with a hearth and a superposed 
shaft portion suitable for producing low carbon metal 
from ores and scrap. Herman A. Brassert (to H. A. 
Brassert & Co.). U. S. 1,945,342. Jan. 30. Structural 
features. 

Metallurgical furnace operation. Harry O. Breaker 
(to Industrial Fiiiuacc Cnrp ). IT. S. 1.940,270, Feb. 0. 
In the operation of furnaces such as those used for lu*al- 
trcaling cast iron, intcrclianpc of furnace gases with the 
aim. is prevented by iiiteniosing a layer of Fe oxide of av. 
particle 40 mesh or smaller, bet ween the gases and the 
aim. Various app . feat urcs an* desevibed . 

Means for gripping and transporting blast-furnace 
feed buckets. Deniag A.-G. Ger. 591,159, Jan. 17, 
1934 (Cl. 18fl. 6.05). 

Furnace suitable for heat-treating metal rods, tubes 
sheets, etc. Isaac Harter (tet Babcock & Wilcox 1'ubc 
Co ) . U. S. 1 .946.971 , Feb. 13. 

Furnace for annealing metal sheets. Evelyn E. 
Oriflifhs. U. S. 1,944,975, Jan. 30. Stnictural, racch. 
and op(*rative details. 

Furnace for annealing metal sheets by a continuous 
process. Ernest GriflithN. U. S. 1,944,974, Jan. 30. 
Various structural, niech. and opi'rativc details arc de- 
scribed. 

Furnace for annealing blanks. Akt.-Ges. Brown, 
Boveri & Cie. Ger. 589,020, Dec. 12, 1933 (Cl. IHr. 
8.80). 

Mold materials. Soci^t^ l'Av4benc. Brit. 401,217, 
Nov. 9, 1933. A compn. for addn. to molding-sand is 
made by mixing coal dust with a dxy, powd., combustible 
binder, e.'g., sulfite lyc, dextrin, farina, linseed. 

Centrifttgid apparatus for separating metals of different 
fusion points. Ixniis Renault. Fr. 750,933, Dec. 18, 
1033. 

Separation of platinum from solution containing much 
inorganic salt. The Minister of War (TctsuzyfirS Mat6 
and Hy6i Watanabc, inventors). Japan. 100.068, 
March 13, 1933. I'tic soln. is mixed with a glue soln. and 
reduced with Mg and an acid, by which Pi and other metals 
arc pptd. Pt is sepd. from the ppt. by treating with HCl. 

Metal objects. Vcrcinigte Gluhlampen und Klectri- 
citiits A.-G. Ger. 589,928, Dec. 20, 1933 (Cl. 40(i. 1 .30). 
Objects with a large-crystal structure are made by heating 
iu rccrystti. temp, pressed obiects of high-melting metals 
such as W or Mo, or alloys of those, and substances 
fonning large crystals with them. Thus, H;W04 hydrate 
is mixed to a paste with water. A soln. contg. BaCli 
and NaF is added to the paste. The paste is dehydrated 
and reduceil in a current of H. The resulting metallic 
powder is then pressed into desired shape and heated 
to IKK)® in a current of H. Cf . C. A . 28, 1011^ 

Refining metals. Karl Schmidt G. m. b. H. (Roland 
Stemcr-Rainer, inventor). Ger. 589,988, Dec. 19, 1933 
(Cl. 406. 1). Metals or alloys, especially AI and its 
alloys, are refined by fusing and treating with PCU. 
Cf. c. A.;nr,4764. . , . 

Metal Working suth as deoxidizing aluminum, otc. 


Vol. 28 

^ John Schmeller, Sr. (to Schmeller Holding Co.). U. S. 
1 ,947,114, Feb. 13. Various details of app. and operation 
are described, one feature of operation being the subjection 
of the molteu metal to friction and impact to disrupt 
oxide coatings on particles of the metal for effecting de 
oxidation. 

Uniting metals. Bert lx>uis Quamstrom (to Bundv 
Tubing Co.). Brit. 401,676, Nov. 6, 1933. A strong 

2 union between ferrous und cupriferous metals is effected 
by bringing them into intimate contact and heating 
so that solid diffusion takes place, the temp, and time 
being so controlled that the amt. of Cu which diffusc-s 
into the ferrous metal does not exceed at any point the 
soly. of Cu in Fc at the point at wliich the ot-7 lransiorni.i 
tiou iK'gins. The heating is preferably in a neutral 01 
reducing atm., e, g., illununating gas, 1£, CO. 

Uniting by fusion. Michael Zack. Brit. 401,487, Nov 

3 16, 1933. In elec, arc welding Al (alloys), aics arc sltuek 
lK*twcen the work and at least 2 electrodes of nonmctallie 
material, r. g., C, the work being coviTcd by a flux, suit- 
ably KF 30, cryolite 30 and hydrated Al silicate 40% 
Cf. C. A. 27, 1856. 

Lining metal articles with metals. FAiderick ' 'J' 
Bersey, Ernest A. Hardy, Sidney C. Newson and Tlu 
Laystall Motor Engineering Works Ltd. Ger. 591,247, 

. Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl. 49/. 12). See Brit. 372,401 (C. /I. 27, 
2927). 

Bearing bushings. Robot t D. Pike, Hu^o J. Stevenv)ii 
and Otto M. Hash (to Kalif Corp.). U, S. 1,945,291, 
Jan. 30. A layer of Cu-Pb bearing metal is ci|st-weldul 
onto the inside of an iron or steel cylinder, the iconiposiit 
article thus formed is cooled and is rolled between rollits 
pressing against Jthe exterior iron or steel face relievi 
differential stresses. A])p. is described. 

Finis^g ferrous sheet material. Albert H« Shonk- 
wiler and Donald M. Shanafclt. U. S. 1,V)46,766, Feb. 13 
Material such as stiip steel* is first hot-i oiled, then ccild- 
roUed and tlH*ii iimshed by etching the cohJ-roUed material 
by treatment with u soln. contg. the IlNOj radical in 
active form, such as a soln. formed of ILSOiiiud NaNC)a, 
and the etched niatLnal is annealed. An arrangement ul 
app. is desci lin'd. 

^ Case hardening. Ewald Haiius. Ger. 589,917, Dec. 

® 18, 1933 (Cl. I8c. 3.15). In case-hardening metals, the 
liarclcning material is given an addn. of a inixl. of tiie- 
rcsisting metal filings, asbestos fiber and water gla.s> to 
prevent the hardening material fiom collapsing or falling, 
ill the funiaci*. * • « ^ 

Nitriding tungsten. Ricliaid Waller. Git. 589,900, 
Dec. 18, 1933 (Cl. 48f/. 5). W is nitrided by Ireatnieiit 
with substances yielding N, c. g., NHi, at high temps. 

7 in the presence of C or gases contg. C. 

Heat t treatment of metals. Nobuta Matsunawa, 
Husatoshi Nozawa and Masuhiro Suzuki. Japan. 
100,008, March 9, 1933. As a hcal-treating medimn, a 
niixl. of water and miiKTal oil arnlg. 0.5-10% petroleum 
is used. 

Heat treatments such as in tempering steel rolls. 
Edwin }•'. Northrup (to Ajax Electroyiermic Co.). D. S. 
1,946,870, Feb. 13. Foi controlling the heat gradient 

® preparatory to tempering a sled roll or the like to give a 
max. hardness at a surface with max. strength in the 
adjoining supporting body structure, the surface is healeil 
rapidly with respect to inward conduction of heat, and the 
charge is quenched when the heat generated at and near 
the surface has had time to traifel by conduction to the 
desired extent. App. ir described foi heating by elec. 

induction. . . « t la 

0 Heat-treating duralumin and similar alloys. Leopold 
Pessel. U. S. 1,946,545, Feb. 13. For incn?asing the 
dongation and resistance against intergranular corrosion 
embrittlement, alloys of this type, during an aging period 
of not less than 9 hrs. arc subjected to a static pressure 
which will not effect any essential change in shape but is 
at least 600 lb. per sq. in. and may be applied by a screw 

^^^^oling and pickling apparatus for metal bends 
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Kried. Krupp Gruaonwerk A.-G. Fr. 760,702, Dec. 16, 
1933. 

AlnmiBiun cooking vomU. Hany V. Churchill (to 
Aluminum Co. of America). U. S. 1,946,149, Feb. fi. 
A mting resis^t to long and repeated exposure to the 
action of corrosive foods such as salted haius comprises an 
,'idhercnt adsorptive oxide coating in which is adsorbed a 
substantial amt . of a corrosion-inhibiting sol. Na silicitc 
liaving a ratio of SiO* to NasO of at least atiout 3.25. 

Chromium. 1. G. Forbeuiud. A.-G. (Ernst Pokorny 
and Kurt Schneider, Inventors). Ger. 589.987, Dec, 19, 
lt>33 (Cl. 4(>o. 40.01). Powd. metallic Cr is obtained by 
treating CrCls with-Alg, preferably in the presence of 
alkali chlorides. The process is c:arricd out at temps, 
.iliovc the ni. p. of the chlorides so that the Cr can be 
tillered from the fused MgCb. Cf. C. A. 28, 1(K)8*. 

Copper. RcynicrStRdins Gamla Industri Aktiebolag. 
tK-r. 585,544, Ocl. U. 1933 (Cl. 40a. 13.50). See Brit. 
l»tiO,294(C. A.21,3428). 

Gold and silver metallurgy. Baxeres de Alzugaray. 
Can. 338,900, Jan. 30, 1934. To assist the oxidation of 
Au and Ag in tlie extn. of the metals from their ores, salts 
and Gompds:*of Co, Fe and V or mixts. thereof in an alk. 
earth atld in an alksdi cyanide soln. are used. The oxida- 
tion is rendered more energetic and is effected with a 
.saving of a considerable amt. of cyanide solvent. 

Lead, antimony and bismuth. **Dcrzelius** Motall- 
iiiitlcn-O. 111 . b. H. Ger. 589,738, Dec. 13, 1933 (Ci. 
40e. 18.01). P4i, Sb or Bi are smelted by heating their 
t'ompds. contg. S and O in a furnace directly heated by 
combustion gas, e. g., in a rotating furnace, till a slag 
contg. a high percentage of metal and practically no S is 
4 )l)tairied. The S-contg. constituent is present as a ffota- 
tiuri concentrate. The slag is then reduci^d in a .shaft 
iurnace. 

Centrifuge for separating mercury and heavier metals 
from amalgamation sludges, •etc. Paul A. Neumaiiu. 
Ger, 588,280, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. lo. 8). 

Recovery of zinc from zinc dust. anon, la nouvelle 
irioiitagnc. Bdg. 398,234, Sept. 30, 19^)3. Excess NHgCl 
IS ad<led and the mixt. is heated to slightly above the m. p. 
of Zii, so that the droplets of Zn liberated from the ZiiO 
gather together as liquid Zn. 

Cemented columbium carbide. Floyd C, Kelley (lo 
tk-neialKlec. Co.). U. S. 1,947, 2(M), Feb. 13. A sintered 
ctimpu. which is suitable for cutting hard rublier or 
“Mycalex" contains about 3-25% of a metallic binder 
^uch as a mixt . of Fe and Mo together with Cb carbide. 

Iron. Bamag-Meguin A.-G. (Wilhelm Bannenticrg, 
inventor). Ger. 589.808, Dec. 14, 1933 (Cl. 186. 20). 
Au acid-resisting Fe alloy contg. at least 12% Si is pro- 
duced by pouring molten steel into a container filled with 
I'c-Si. I 

Iron. Adolf Wirt^. Ger. 691,197, Jan. 17, 1934 
( Cl. 186. 1 .03) . See Kr. 721,975 (C, A. 26, 4025) . 

Composition for refining molten iftetals such as iron and 
steel. Alfred H. Davies. U. S. 1,945,260, Jan. 30. 
An alkali metal chlorate such as KCIOb 3-6, a B compd. 
such as l>orax or Hy/lOs 0.25-1.0, NosCOj or NaF 0.5- 
1 . 0 , and MnCh 0.25-1.0 parts are ased together. 

Hot-rolling steel strips from billets or the like. Wilhelm 
Rohn. U. S. 1,940,240, Feb. 0. Various details of 
operation arc described. 

Abrading hardened steel surfaces. Robert C. Angell 
do S. S- White Detit^Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,945,610, 
l^eb. 0. Various details of app. and operation a^ de- 
scribed suitable for use of a jet of oil and abrasive in 
grinding articles such as dental burrs. 

Brake drums. Raymond J. Norton (to Bendix Brake 
Co.). U. S. 1,946,103, Feb. 6. A brake drum formed ot 
low-C steel has a welded frictional engaging surface of 
steel of about the same C content but of greater hardness, 
‘f. C. A. 27, 2927. 

Apparatus for effecting reactions such as steel produc- 
bon from ore dusts, etc. Sydney T. Wiles (to Buffalo 
l*’K*c. I^maoe Corp.). U. S. 1,946,262, Feb. 6. Various 
<U*lails are described of an app. with an«elongated hori- 


zontal reaction tube which may be formed of carbonaceous 
material and is electrically heated. 

Hollow drill steels, etc. Reginald A. Bedford. Brit. 
401,381, Nov. 16, 1933. Hollow bars are made by pro- 
viding a pre-formed hollow billet with a tubular lining of 
rustless or stainless steel or other metal or alloy as a close 
sliding fit ill the bore of the billet, rolling, forging or other- 
wise reducing the compd. blank on a core of a ductile 
iiictal or alloy, f. g., Cu (alloy), with a coeff. of expansion 
higher than that of the blank and then removing the core, 
the lining remaining as a tight fit in but not welded, sol- 
dcTed or intimately alloyed to the hollow bar. 

Stainless steel. Heinrich Neuhauss (to Ajax Metal 
Co.). U. S. 1,9^,873, Feb. 13. A blast-furnace iron 
having a high Cr content Is clectromagnetictdly super- 
heated and stirred in vertical planes rapidly, to produce a 
rapid cliatige of metal at the surface of the bath, and pre- 
heated air is coiucidently applied to the surface of the 
bath while the treated surface is kept free from slag 
covering, this oxidizing C without excessive loss of Cr. 
App. is described. 

Manganese nickel steel. Burt II. P&yiie (lo Stulz- 
SicklesCo.). U. S. 1,947,167, Feb. 13. A Mii Ni steel 
for parent metal in welding operations contains Fe to- 
gether with C 0.60 0.85, Ni 2.5-3.5, Mn 11-13.5 and Si 
0.60-0.95%. 

Steel alloy. George Charlton (to Wiioox-Rich Corp.). 
U. S. 1,940,522, Feb. 13. An alloy which is suitable for 
iiitenial-combustioii engine exhaust valves, etc., contains 
Fe together with Cr about 20, Zr 2, C 1.25, Mn 0.8, Si 
0.8%, and a ‘'minimum*’ of P and S. 

Alloy. Nippon Tokuityu Kinzoku K6gy6 K. K. (Takeo 
KiLazawa, inventor). Japan. 100,410, Apr. 4, 1933. 
An alloy contg. Cu 25 -^, Fe 11-50, Cr 0.1-15 and Al 
0.1-10% is magnetic, hard and resistant to friction, sea 
water, etc. 

Alloy. Nippon Tokusyu Kuizoku K6gy6 K. K. 
(Takeo Kitazawa, inventor). Japan. 100,411, Apr. 4, 
1933. An alloy of Cu 47 89.99, Fe 10-50 and B 0.01-3% 
is magnetic and resistant to friction, etc. 

Alloys. F'lrnia Jacob Ncurath. Austrian 135,895, 
Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 406). Bearing alloys contain Pb 
66-77, Sn 3-14, Sb 10-27 and As 0.7- 2.5%. Specific 
alloys are described. 

Alloys. Ileraeus Vacuumschinelzc A.-G. Fr. 757,133, 
Dec. 1933. The hardness of Cr-Ni alloys at high 
working temps. (500 '1200'’) is increased by the addn. 
<if alk. earth metals, e. g.. Be 0.05-0.8, Mg 0.05 0.5, 
Ca 0.05-2, Ba 0.05-2 or Sr 0.05-2%, or more than one of 
these, the total not lieing above 2%. 

Alloys; snnealing. Henry W. Brownsdon and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 401,313, Nov. 3, 1933. 
Articles the surfaces of which contain designs and (enr) 
lettering, e. g., anus, medals, arc stamped from a soft 
Cu-Ni-Al alloy contg. 0.5-5% Al and about 3-4 times as 
much Ni, the stamped article lieing hardened by heating 
to 300-600'*. 'rhe initial alloy may be softened by beating 
to 800-900"* and cooling rapidly. The alloy may contain 
to 37% Zn. In 401,314, Nov. 3, 1933, metal tubes are 
formed from such alloys. 

Light alloy. The Head of the K6kfi Kenkyfizyo (Masa- 
hani Got5 and Shin Nild, inventors). Japan. 100,469, 
Apr. 7, 1933. A Mg alloy contg. Cd 3-25, Zn 1-6 and 
Mn O.l 2% is resistant to ooirosiou and has good me- 
chanical properties. 

Hard alloys. Pried. Krupp A.-G. (Karl Schrdter and 
Hans Wolff, inventor). Ger. 589,597, Dec. 11, 1933 
(Cl. 406. 17). A sintered hard alloy for tools, etc., con- 
sists of equal parts of carbide of V and Cb and an oddn. 
of a lower-m. metal, not exceeding 25%, such as Pe, 
Co or Ni. The Cb carbide may be parUy or wholly re- 
placed by Ta carbide. 

Hard alloys. Compagnie Lorraine de charbons pour 
r41ectricit4. ' Fr. 766,523, Dec. 11, 1933. AUoy^ of which 
at least 80% is formed by one or more chem. compds. 
which are very hard in themselves and the rest by an 
alloy of 2 or more metals, practically free from metalloids, 
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are hardened by heating to a high temp, and heating 
again to a lower temp. Thus, an alloy contains WC 
3ft, Tie 7 and a hardenablc alloy (Fc-W, Co-W or Fc- 
Co-W) 67%. 

Hard alloys. Gustav Jiocckcr. Fr. 766,092, Dec. 18, 
1933. Tools arc made from alloys contg. Ti 40-80, Si 
10-60 and Co up to 16%, or Ti 15-60, B 40-80 and Co 
up to 15%. Mg, Al, V or Be may be used up to 15%, 
and Fc 2% may bo present. The starting materials are 
reduced to easily oxidized metal powders, finely ground and 
moistened, compressed to the desired shape and heated. 

A hard magnetic alloy. Nippon Tokusyu Kiiuoku 
K5gy6 K K. (Takeo Kitazawu, inventor). Japan. 
99,649, Feb. 16, 1933. The alloy •omtains Cu 40-86, 
Fc 1-50, Ni O.Ki5, Cr 0.1-5 and Al 0.1 -7%. 

Magnetic alloys. Telcfonakticbolaget L. M. Ericsson. 
Blit. %1,352, Nov. 13, 1933. An Fe-free alloy in powd. 
fonn is heat-treated and has substantially the same 
magnetic properties as powd. Fc used, e. g., m cores for 
loading coils. For an example cf. Fr. 736,904 (C. A. 27, 
1406). 

Magnetic alloys. Westinghouse Electric and Manti- 
facturing Co. Ger. 691,100. Jan. 17. 1934 (Cl. 18d. 
2.10). See U. S. 1,846.493 (C. A. 26. 2164). 

Corrosion-resistant alloys suitable for springs. Michael 
G. Corsuu (to Metal & Thermit Corp.) . U. S. 1,945,679, 
Feb. 0. An alloy of Ni together with Fc 1-20, at least 
one metal of the Cr group such as Cr or Mo 10-20, Cu 
5-12 and Be 0.5- 1.5% is given a desired hardness and 
elasticity by heating for about 0.6 1.0 hr. above 900“ 
but below the m. p. of the alloy, this being followed by 
quendiing and age-hardening at 260-000“. 

Alloy resistant to acids, to alloys and to corrosion. 
K. K. Kobe SeikOzyo (K5jir6 Kochi, uivcntor). Japan. 
100,399, Apr. 4, 1933. The alloy confams Cu 18-00, 
Ni 21.6 80.3, Cr 0.2-10, Al 0.3-2, Mn 0.6-2, Fe 0.6 2, 
Co 0.1 land Mo 0.1-1 .6%. 

Alkaline earth metal alloys. Calloy Ltd. Fr. 756,766, 
Dec. 15, 1933. Alloys of alk. earth metals with Pb or Cd 
or other nutals which do not alloy easily with Al ore 
made by reducing a compd. of an ^k. earth metal (oxides 
or silicates) in mollcn Al and adding fused Pb, Cd, etc., 
to the Al alloy also molten. The alk. earth metal leaves 
the Al and alloys with the Pb or other metal. 

Aluminum alloys. Roland Stemer-Rmner (to American 
Lurgi Corp.). U. S. 1,946,297, Jan. 30. Alloys sub- 
stantially devoid of Cu contain Al together with Mg 
0.8 ft.O, Si 0.6-0.0% and fiom 0.2 to 6% of Mn, Ni, 
Co, Cr or Ti and are given improved strength and re- 
sistance to corrosion by heating to near the soiidficatiun 
point, quenching and aging at room temp, for several 
days. 

Aluminum alloys. Durener Mctallwerkc A.-G. and 
Karl L. Meissner. Brit. 390,121, Mar. 30, 1933. Divided 
on 392,388 (C. A. 27, 6302). See Fr. 741,067 (C. A. 27, 
2606). 

Alum inu m alloys. Karl Schmidt G. m. b. H. Brit. 
401,24ft, Nov. 9, 1933. Alloys for pistons, bearings, 
cylinders, parts of briquetting presses, etc., consist 
of Al with Si 6-40 and P 0.001-0.1%, with or without 
minor addns. of Mg, Ni, Cr, Mn, Co or Cu. In making 
the alloys P may be added to Al-Si alloy ,is such or pref- 
erafdy as PCli, the liberated Cl having a refining effect. 

AlufflMom Alloys. Hams Vogt. Ger. 689,857, Dec. 15, 
1 933 (Cl. 405. 18) . See Fr. 734.920 ( C. A . 27, 945) . 

Aluminum alloys. Durener Mctallwerke A.-G. Ger. 
591,203, Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl. 485. 9). A corrodible dur- 
alumin alloy is plated on one or both sides with another 
duralumin ^loy which is as resistant to corrosion as Al 
but has better niech. properties. 

Aluminum alloy. Furukawa Denki K6gy6 K. K. 
(Tutomu Shiomi and Kcnji Ono, inventors). Japan. 
99,302, Feb. 1, 1933. An Al alloy contg. Mg 0.3 0 and 
Cd 0.3-1 .3% is strong and is resistant to sea water or acids. 

Aluminum alloy. Mitsubishi K6gy6 K. K. (Sciichi 
Tamura and Yfiz6 Mut6, inventors). Japan. 99,821, 
Feb. 28, 193.3. An Al alloy contains Zn 4-15, Mg 1-6, 
Fe 0.2 2, and Co O.l -1.6%. 


Hard alumhiom aUov. Kumakidii Koide, Zent6 Sirai 
Kydkichi Taguchi and Eiichi Satumi. Japan. 100,227' 
March 23, 1033. An Al alloy contg. Si 10-1.3, Mn 8 - 10 * 
Sn 5-10 and Cr 2 3% is hard and non-corrosive. 

Aluminum-base alloys. Walter Bonsack (to Natioti.ii 
Smelting Co.). U. S. 1,947,121, Feb. 13. Alloys whicl. 
have a low thermal coeff. of expansion and good mceli 
and phys. properties contain Al together with Si 7-20 
Mg 0.2-6.0 and Mn 0.1-6.0% (the alloy being coin' 
parativeiy free from other elements having a higher st 
gr. tW AL). 

Aluminum and magnesium sUoys. Georges Chaudim 
and Eugene Herzog. Fr. 750,714, Dec. 14, 1933. Alloy 
of high mech. properties and not affected by sea wain 
arc made by incorporating with Al, pour in Si and 
free from chlorides and dissolved or occluded ga%s, corn 
plex addns. of 2 metals chosen from the Mg family, e. f> 
Mo and Mn, Mo and Ti, or Mo and Ni, the addn. bein^ 
of the order of 1%. One example contains Al 89.9, Al, 
9.5, Mn 0.3, Mo 0.2 and Si 0.1%. 

Heat treatment of aluminum-magnesium alloys. Edg.(t 
H. Dix, Jr. and Louis W. Kempf (to Aluminum Co. oi 
America). IT. S. 1,945,737, Feb. 6 Al Mloys coiUk 
M g 6-20% are improved as to their strength and hardtu'ss 
by heating for about 6 20 hrs. at 250 450“ and llun 
cooling rapidly enough to preserve the benefits of tlu 
heating. Cf. C. A. 27, 5711. 

Cadmium-nickel alloys. Carl E. Swartz and Albert J 
Phillips. Brit. 401,229, Nov. 9, 1933. Sre U. S. 1.901, 
175 (C. A. 27, 3190). . 

Alloys of metals such as chromium. HeraeiU-Vaciuini* 
schmclze A.-G. and Wilhelm Rohn. Ger. 58A,98ft, Dcr. 
20, 1933 (Cl. 40o. 46.01). Addu. to 676,048 I C- A. 27, 
3439). *^6 process of Ger. 576,048 is accelerated b\ 
adding a compd. of C to the com. II used as xeduciiiK 
agent. Alloys free from C are obtained, provided that 
the proportion of C compd. *does not exceed a certain max , 
which varies according to the conditions. Addn. ui 
up to 50 g. of CelL, CHi, benzine or like hydrocarbon to 
1 cm. of TI is generally suitable. Cf . C. A . 28, 1012^ 

Copper alloys. Siemens & Halske A.-G. (Kail Dutstli, 
inventor). Gt*r. 5^,985, Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. 40tt. 14) 
Addn. to 578,(575 (C. A. 28, 735*). A drum for carryuiK 
out the process of 678,676, whereby Cu alloys are mined 
with acid solns. of CuCL ot CuCl, is descrilK'd. 

Copper-lead alloy. Rol)crt D. Pike (to The Kahl 
Corpoiation). Can. 339,080, Jan. 30, 1934. To uxidi 
contg. lead, hdated above s.hc m. p. of Cu, is added Cud 
in amt. equiv. to about 1.5 g. for each lb. of metal in I In 
final product. The molten mass is coveted with a pm 
tective flux of borax and siliceous earthy material. Cu 
pig and any pieviously made Cu-Pb scrap are addid, 
the CiLand scrap melted, and the metal healed to 21i)() 
2200“ F. TTic flux is thickened with sand and most uf 
it removed with a nxi and the metal is poured fioni 
beneath the remaining thin layer of thickened flux. Cl 
C. A. 27, 3906. 

Gold alloys. Leopold Nowack (to Deutsche Gold- iind 
Silber- Schcideanstalt vorm. Roesri^r). U. S. 1,940,231, 
Feb. 6. Alloys which can be annealed or hardened bv 
heat treatment cemtain Au 70-95, Pt 1 26 and Fe, Ni in 
Co 0.05 5.0%. 

Ferrous alloys. Gregory J. Comstock (to Firth -Stcilnitr 
Steel Co.). U. S. 1,946,130, Feb. 6. Carbides of nu t.iK 
such as W, Cr, Mo, V, Ti, Ta, Zr, Th, U or Cb are dis 
solved in a ferrous alloy batH maintained under sub 
stantially nou-oxidizing'condiiions (the addn. tieing iiiad< 
shortly before teeming and without opportunity for tlioi 
ough dissemination of the carbide, this producing are.is 
locally enriched in carbide which act as nudei for tin 
repptn. of hard carbides on cooling) and the material i** 
c^t to reppt. a hard carbide. Metal products may N 
thus obtained which ore suitable for cutting tools, dies, 
punches, etc. , , 

Ferro-titanium alloy. George F. Comstock (to Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1.946,670, Feb. 13. Alloys 
which are suitable for treating gray cast iron contwn M. 
together srith T\ 16-26, Si about 20 and C less than 1% 
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Ittm ftlloy. Sumitomo Shind6 IC6kaii K. K. (Murajt i 
Kinukawa, inventor). Japan. 100,516» Apr. 11, 1033. 
An Fe alloy contg. C 1.7-4, Mo 6-30, Cr 2-8% is 
very hard and is used for mfg. tools. 

Iroa-beryllium alloys. Ernst Pokorny and Ktiri 
Schneider (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,945,565, 
Feb. 6. An alloy of Fc which may contain alMiut 10% 
He is produced by causing a Hr compd. such as He oxide 
lo react with an alloy of Mg with about 40 00% Ca in 
the presence of an Ke compel, such as FcaOn which effects * 
reduction of the Be and Fe compds. and alloying of the 
reduced metals. 

Alloys of iron wMi chromium, nickel and beryllium. 
Oeorg Masing and Wilhelm Kroll (lo Metal & Thermit 
Co^.). U. S. 1,946,663, Feb. 6. Alloys which can be 
easily rolled and which have good heat resistance contain 
Fe together with Cr tip to 26, Ni r> 10 and He 0.5-1 .5%. 

Lead-tin-cadmium-zmc alloys. Alvin P. Bixler (to : 
Advance Engineering Corp.). U. S. 1,940,009, Feb. 13. 
Alloys for wiping joints, fusible plugs, etc., contain Pb 
40' 75, Sti 15 30, Cd 5-20 and Zn about 1 0%. 

Magnesium allpys. Leo B. Grant and Otis E. Grant 
(to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,940,009, Feb. 6; Hrit. 
401,244, Nov. 9, 1933. Alloys suitable for die casting 
contain Mg together with Al 8 15, Mn 0.1 0.5 and Si 
0.35-1.0%. 

Silicon alloys. Soc. £lectn)-ni6tallurgique de Saint- ' 
Heron. Fr. 750, .537, Dec. 11, 1933. In making Si alloys 
of low C content, the foniiation tjf StC is prevented by 
adding Mn, preferably as ore, to the alloy. 

Silver alloy. Tadashi Taiuibe. Japan. 99,240, Jan. 30, 
1933. An alloy contg. Cd 4 20, Sn 4 20 and Ag Ot) 92% 
IS not discolored by air, sidfides, wa water, etc. 

Zinc alloys. Pasi'al J. Morell (to American Brass Co.). 
1). S. 1,945,288, Jan. 30. Alloys which are suitable fot 
die casting contain Zii together with Al 15 35 and Mg 
0.010.2%. Cf. C.i4.28,yiP. 

Zinc alloy. Leland E. Wcinple and Floyd A. Warren. 
Can. 339,127, Feb. 0, 1934. An alloy consists ot Zn 
1(K).0, Cu 0.1 2.25 and Sh 0.01 -2.0 parts. Cf. C, A. 28, 
1654*. 

Zinc-copper alloy. Coinpagnie Koyale Asturieiiue des 
Minos. Brit. 401,147, Nov. 9, 1933. An alloy of Zn 
99.5 and Cu 0.5% is de.scribed for making aminututioii 
cart ridge cases. 

Armor plate . Fried . Krupp A.-G. Brit . 401 ,364 , Nov. 
13, 1933. Armor plate hardened on one side is made from 
a steel alloy contg. approx. V 0.2-0.45,* Ni 0.5 3.5, Cr 
2 4.5 Olid Mo 0,2-1 .5, the Mo being (partly) replaceable 
by about 1 .5 3 times as much W. The plates are toughened 
by hardening above the Acs point and reheating to close 
Ik low the Aci point. They are then heated on 1 side to 
the hardening temp, and hardened on this sich* by quick 
cooling. Cf. r.il.2^,l32;F'*. 

Type metal. Met^lgcscllschaft A.-O. (Kurt Paoriiianii 
and Ernst Koc'h, inventors). Cici. 589,679, Dec, 15, 
1933 (Cl. 40/>. 10). All alloy suitable for type metal 
lontains Pb 50-70, Sb 20 30, Sn 5 -12. Zn 0.5 3, Cu 
0.5 2, Cd 0.5-3, As 0.1-0.5 and Al 0.01-0.2%. An 
adcin. of 0.01-0.(j6% of Si may be given and the Cu may 
1k‘ partly replaced by Ni. 

Permanent manet. Win. K. Ruder (to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1^947,274, Feb. 13. Age-hardened magnets 
are formed of an ^oy of Fe togethei with Al 6 15 and 
Nialiout 20-30%. , 

Bimetallic thermostat. Howard Scott (to Westing- 
lioiisc Elcc. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,937,065, Feb. 13, 
The member of higher temp, coeff. of expansion is an 
alloy contg. Ni 20-40, Cu 60-25 and Zn 20 35% and the 
member of lower temp, coeff. of expansion is an Fe alloy 
contg. Ni 30-39% and Co 2 - 10% and also traces of Mn and 
C. Cf. C. A.28, 1326L 

Decorating metal articles. Deutsche Gold- und SUber- 
Scheideanstalt vorm. Koesder (Oskar Ehrhart, inventor). 
Ckt. 600,893, Jan. 12, 1934 (Cl. 75c. 5.09). Addii. to 
•‘*68,396 (C. A. 27, 2008) . See Brit. 336,789 ( C. A . 25, 
1651). 


Galvanizing metal dieeta. Ralph O. Griffis (to Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co.). U. S. 1,940,936, Feb. 13, Whtte 
in a substantially continuous travel, sheets are coated 
with molten galvanizing metal, promptly c<K>1cd to about 
50® and then roller-leveled. 

Coating metal aheets auch as ferrous metals with other 
metals such as tin. Willard O. Cook, Oscar O. Miller 
and Joshua C. Whetzcl (to American Sliccl and Tin 
Plate Co.). U. S. 3,945,884, Feb. 6. The ^ted sheets 
are discharged into the atm. with the coating metal on 
the sheets at such u temp. aUive the solidifsring ^int of 
the coating metal that the sheets sn produced will have 
no discoloring film visible to the naked eye in orditiary 
white light and thtk amount of invisible filiii is reduced to 
such a min. that the sheets may be given several 8 16 
min. treatments m an oven at a temp, of aUmt 6-46® 
below the ni. p. of the coating metal without causing a 
gniwth of the film sullicient to Ik* objectionable from the 
.standpoint of appearance or soldering. 

Coating iron and steel. Jk'o P. Curtin and Bernard L. 
Kline (lo Curtin-Howc Corp.). Hrit. 401,968, Nov. 23, 
19 :i;L See U. S. 1.895, 568-9( C. A . 27. 2418) . 

Treatment of surface of iron or its alloys. Kenzyu 
Shiola. Jufian. 99,t)75, Feb. 21, 1933. A pasty inixl. of 
powd. alloy of Ct, Ni, Fe and Al, NH4CI, CoCla and 
water is applied lo l‘V or its al1oy.s. When dried the 
material is heated at 8(K)-1(KH)® in NH| under pressure, 
'fhe alloy penetrates into the iron und makes it resistant 
to heat, to lu'id and to abrasion. 

Metal plating. Metullisaloi Berlin A.-G. (Roixrrt 
Hopfelt, inventor). Gei. .589, .Wi, Dec. S, 1933 (Cl. 
4Sb. 10). Coatings of utomi/ed liquid metal or condensi'd 
vaporized metal such as Zn, on metals such as Fe, are 
consolidated by treatment with Hg or an amalgam. 

^ Lead-plating of metallic wires. Kcnjiro Machida. 
Japan. 1(K),079, Match 13, 1933. Diagrammatical. 

Tin-plating machine. KisenwtTke A.-G. Rothau- 
Neudek and Fritz Pelc*r. (k*r. 589,746, Dec. 13, 1933 
(CI.4H/>.2). 

Apparatus for tinning metal objects. Josef Jaiiko. 
Ger. 589,933, Dec. IK. 1933 (Cl. 486. K) . 

Apparatus for zinc plating. Saburo Sasaki. Japan. 
99,762, Feb. 22, 1933. Diagrammatical. 

Coating aluminum. Martin Tosterud (to Aluminum 
Co. of America). U. S. 1,946,148, Feb. 6. An adsorbent 
amorphous oxide ciiating is produced on the metal liy 
anodic oxidation, substances such as coloring material 
are ad.sotbcd on tliis coating and the permeability of the 
oxide coating is then reduced by treating in water at a 
temp, of 86-l(X)®. U. S. 1,946,156 relates to producing 
white coatings on Al or its alloys by forming on the metal 
surfa(*e an adherent oxide coating and subjecting this 
coating to a noiielcctiolytic treatment with a soln. of an 
acid such as HNO„ ILvSO, or HF. Cf. C, A, 27. 4763; 
28, 1328^. 

Coating aluminum and its alloys. Hclnier Bengston 
(to Aluminum Colors Inc.). U. S. 1,1^,147, Feb. 6. 
A iMTVious and adsorlxmt oxide coating is formed on the 
surface, composed 111 substantial pari of amorphous Al 
oxide, and the coated metal is treated in water at a temp, 
of 80 •] 00® in order to convert the coating into unixsrvi- 
OU.S hard cryst. hirm. Cf. C. A. 28, 1014^ 

Producing colored coatings on aluminum (alloys). 
Alumiimm Colors, Inc. Brit. 461,270, Oi't. 30, 1933. 
See Fr. 750,391 ( C. A . 28, 730*) . 

Protecting or decorating aluminum surfaces. Emile 
Apart. Fr. 757,147, Dec. 20, 1933. A deposit is ob- 
tained on Al by .solus, of halides of Zn and Sn acidulated 
with HF, the solns. being about 3®Baum6. 

Protecting aluminum from corrosion. Junius D. 
Edwards (to Aluminum Co. of America). U. S. 1,916,- 
151-2, Feb. 6. See Can. a35,209 (C. A. 27, 6363). 
U. S. 1,946,153 relates to a process in which an adsorbent 
oxide coating is treated with a silicate soln. sisch as a Na 
si^te. 

Prevention of corrosion of aluminum and its alloys. 
The Minister of Navy (Masahiro Tazaki, inventor). 
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Japan. 100,100, March 14, 1033. A1 or its alloys are 
made corrosion-proof by passing a. c. or d. c. into a fused 
alkali nitrate with the metal as the anode (if d. c. is used) 
or the two poles (if a. c. h used). 

Protect!^ inm against rust. Chemieproduktc G. m. 
h. II. Ger. 501,281, Jail. 19, 1034 (Cl. 22g. 7.02). In 
the^ manuf. of rust -proofing compns. comprising sub- 
divided Ph and a metal oxide susiieiided in an oil, an aq. 
sludge of PbO uiid a metallic reducing agent, e. g., Zn 
or Al, is first tn^ated with a .small amt. of an acid or a 
salt capable of converting the PbO and the reducing agent 
into sol. salts. Addu. of a little AcOH is suitable. An 
aq. paste of PIj and ZtiO (or AliOi) is obtained, which 
may lie kneaded with an oil to displgce the water. Al- 
ternatively, the paste may lx‘ treated with ])owd. Al, 
whereby heat is evolved and the water is evapd. in 
eithei case, the product is finally worked up with a diying 
or nondrying oil. 

Welding electrodes. Michael Zack. Bril. 401,180, 
Nov. 9, 1933. The metal core of an orc-welding electrode 
Is provided with a helical winding of 1 or more wires of 
difficultly oxidizable metal or alloy, e g., Ni, Ni-Mn, Ag, 
Cu, bronze, Cr-Ni, monel metal, which are sepd. by insu- 
lation, e. g., aslicstos, from the core throughout or arc 
Ijared at the inner end where they are connected to the 
core. 

Wdiding electrodes. The Balx'ock & Wilcox Co. Fr. 
756,469, Dec. 11, 1933. Metal ek^trodes arc coaled 
with a compii. which contains substances forming an 
acid slag (some of these substances liberating O at the 
temp, of welding and others lieing n*ducing agents) in 
oint. at least cqiml to the tlieoretical anil, necessary 
for conibinalioii with the O liberated by the other sub- 


1 stances. An example cemtains flint 150, MnOi 75, as- 
bestos 30, Fe-Mn 00 g. and NaaSiOa 200 cc. 

Electrode for are welding. LouHs G. Anastasiadis (tn 
Una Welding, Inc.). U. 8. 1,946,938, Feb. 13. A bast 
rod consisting predominantly cd Al is provided with a flu\ 
or coating the same as that of Can. 337,746 (C. A. 28. 
16500 except that no dichroniatc is used. 

Electric arc welding. James T. Catlett (to General 
Q Klee. Co.). U. S. 1,946,305, Pcb. 6. An app. is dc- 
sciilicd adapted to produce a curtain of gas spaced from 
and surrounding portions of the electrodes extending 
from their holders. U. 8. 1,946,306 also relates to a 
welding-torch construction. 

Soldering and brazing. Ludwig Meurer. Brit. 401 ,41 1 , 
Nov. 16, 1933. Ill effecLiug a heat-i‘onductive joint 
l^tween the tire and rim of a railway vehicle wheel Uk 
tire and rim are healed in a reducing aim. and a metal 
3 alloyable therewith, s. g., Cu, Ni or alloys themof, i 
introduced between the surfaces of contact while tin 
reducing atm. is maintained. App. is described. 

Soldering aluminum and its alloys. Carl Bansc'her 
Fr. 757,200, Dec. 21, 1933. The metal is heated to tin 
same temp, os the solder, the film of oxide whirh is formed 
being removed by brushing with the liquefied isoldei . 
The solder may contain Sii 160, Al 5 and Zn 35 g., nr 
Zn 120, Sn 75, brass 4 and i*b 1 g., or Zn 192 and Al 8 g. 

^ Soldering alloys of copper, Alison and zinc. Airiii 
Tokei Denki K. K. (Etsuji Takahashi and Akihusa Ida, 
iuventors). Japan. 100,300, Apr. 1, 1933. Alloys ni 
Cu, Si and Zn are soldered to each othei’or with ollur 
metals by using Zn(NHi)«Ci2 as a solvent instead of Zu< 
Clf and a solder cemtg. a few piTceiit of Cu («. f., a soldi i 
composed of 40% Su, 60% Fb and 3% Cn) . \ 
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C11AS. A. ROUII.LER AND CLARRNCU T. WEST 


A new class of free radicals. A. Schbnberg. Trans, 
Faraday Soc, 30. 17 18(1934); cf. C, A, 28, 126‘. 

K. K. Rushlon 

Decomposition of organic compounds into free radicals. 

F. O. Rice. 'Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 152 (i9(1934); 
cf. C. A, 27, 6713 14.“-Org. coiiipds., when heated in 
the range 700-1 KX)®, decompose into free radicals which 
can be detected by tlie Paneth efTect on metallic mirrors. 
The Me group is the chief prcnluct of such decoinpn.; 
10-;i0% of some other fragments are formed winch x-iay 
photographs indicate consist chiefly ot the Kt rurlical. 
Higher radicals probably decompose into uiisatd. compds. 
and smaller free radicals. When the strength of Ixinds 
in org. mols. is known, a plausible mechanism can lx* 
work^ out for a variety of org. decompns., by means 
of which the products can lx* predicted, Ixilh qualitatively 
and quantitatively. E. R. Rushlon 

Relation between chemical and physical theories of 
the source of the stabili^ of the organic free radicals. 
C. K. Ingold. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 52 69(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 6713. — The .stability of radicals such as 
Ph|C is due to a special form of wave-mechanic * 'de- 
generacy” and a corresponding loss of energy through 
resonance. This is considered the driving force of all 
tautomeric changes. Aryl groups permit conductance 
of electrons in txith directions, which is necessary for 
the degeneracy of the neutral radical. Qual. predictions 
of the relative stabilizing eficct of the dilTcrent ary] groups 
in triarylmethyl hydrocarbon radicals were confirmed 
by the work of Gomberg and Schlcnk. This chein. theory 
is closely related to the phys. theory of Huckel and Paul- 
ing, but it is not confined to the hydrocarbons; also, it 
brings out the relation between radicals and their ions; 
chiefly, however, it bring^s the phenomena of the stable 
free radicals into relationship with the general theory of 
org. diem 3 reactivity. K. R. Rushtou 

Free ndicale in the thennal decomposition and com- 
buBtion of hydrocarbons. Wm. A. Done. Trans. 
Faraday Soc. 30, 148 52(1934). -The presence of any 


free radicals in hydrocarbon flames, as derived froiii 
spectniscopic evidence, is probably due to the thermal 
decoinpn. of oxygenated mols. such as ales., aldehydes, 
etc., as the affiuity of hydrocarbons for O is great, ami 
no thermal decoinpn. is apt to precede oxidation. Spec- 
troscopic evidence does not enable us to distinguisii 
between the main course of events, iiidudmg priinaiv 
changes, and mere side reactions and secondary effect ‘ 
in flames. Tin; primary (k*conipii. of CH* is probabb 
CIL-*^ :CH2 -f li,. E. R. Rushtou 

Ubc of free methyl and ethyl in chemical synthesis 
F. A. Paneth. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 179-81(1934). 

7 The method of Paneth (C. A. 26, 1232 3) was used m 
cause free radicals to produce Me and Et compds. of As, 
Sb and Bi. Antimony cacodyl, [SbMejh, a red solid which 
in. 17.5^ to give a light yellow liqiAd, and [SbKlala wcit* 
among the compds. formed, 'fho m. ps., vapor pressun ^ 
and characteristic reactions of the compds. were detd 

E. R. Rushtou 

Creation of free radicals in highly <(Uuted gas reactions 
0 Hatiiis V, Ilartel . Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 187 9(1 934) . 
The vapor of aii alkali metal in a highly dild. stale i 
lirought into contact with an org. halogen compel., setlitiK 
free the org. residue. The pnxlucts of the reaction an 
frozen out with liciuid air. A 90% yield of Phj can lu 
obtained from PhCl and Na, and Bz2is made from BzCl. 
Cyanogen radical is produced* by treating (CNla m 
halogen cyanide with Na. E. R. Rushtou 

Chemistry of radicals with trivalent carbon. Kail 
^ Ziegler. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 10-17(1934),. — h dis- 
cussion of the stability of hexaphenylethatie and analogous- 
substances. The tendency to dissoc. depends not only 
on the unsatd. character of the ethane substituents, but 
also on their vols. An exact kinetic study of the reaction 
lietween radicals and O shows that peroxides of the typi 
R.O.O.R are secondary products. There are priman 
peroxides of the formula R O O which are strongi’^ 
reactive but short-lived. Under suitable condition'' 
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they can give off their O to acceptors and again fonn 
radicals, causing reactions. E. R. Rusbton 

Theniial catalytic decomposidoii of methane. L^nard 
Belchetz. Trans, Faraday Soc. 30, 170-9(1934).— The 
method of Panelh (C. A. 26, 1232^) for the detection 
of Me radicals was used. Clli and not Me proved to 
be the primary protluct of the deconipn. on Pt. CH* 
radicals produced coinpds. with I and Te, and, on a 
cooled glass surface, 2 CH, radicals react to form QAU. 
At about 1709°, CIls begins to decomp, to fonii 11. 

K. R. Rushton 

Synthesis of hexane from propyl bromide by 
Wfirtz' method. E. Krdheim. Foezniki Cliem, 12, 
(iill 4(1032). -Hexane is obtained in 17.(i% yiehi 
by the action of Na on PrBr in the presence of MeCN. 
2,3-Dinicthylbutane cannot be prepd. analogously ftotii 
iso-PrBr. B. C. A. 

The characterization of double bonds by antimony tri- 
chloride. R. Delaby, S. Sabelay and M. Jnnot . Compi. 
rend. 108, 270 8(1934). SbCl, (21-22 g.) in CHCb 
(100 g.) is a sensitive reagent for the detection of double 
Ixmds in unsaid, compds. The sensitivity increases 
with the n(|. of double bonds. The reaction is ncg. with 
C2ll4i ,CslIs and cemmarin; pos. with phloroghicinol and 
[ihenanthrenequiiione. A table of colors typiail of a no. 
of ufisatd. compds. is included. W. J. l^^tiTson 
Interesting by-products in large-scale synthesis of 
aliphatic compounds from acetylene. C). Benson and 
A. F. O. Cadetihead. J. Soc. Cliem. Ind. 53, 49 .31' 
(1934). *ln life synthesis of AcOH from C>Hj through 
AcH, the following by-products heretofore not described 
have lieen identilied AcCH(OIl)Me, Aev, Me- 
C;CH CH-.CMc (), Ac(CH2)2Ac, CUi(OH)Cll,Cll- 

L 1 

(OlI)Me, MeCHCOIljCHaCOalU, 4,2,3- and 5,2,3- 
Me( H(»2Ci,HaCH( ). J ulius White 

The preparation of butine by the mettiod of JLebeau 
and Picon, 'fcliao Yui Lai.* Bull. soc. chim. 53, 0.S7 
92(1933). — htl and NaC : CH in liquid Nllj at 4.>" 
give 78% of 1 -butine. A. F. Shepard 

Oxidation of iodoform solutions. Rene l)ubris;iy and 
Guy Emschwiller. Compt. rend. 198, 2(».‘i ri(1931); ct. 
C. A. 27, 71K). Oxidation of CHI» in specially purified 
CaHa takes place readily without uddii. of Ig or acid. 
The rale of deconipn. is indepeiideiil of the CKL coiicn. 
Al 10 ‘ and a CIII3 conen. of 1% the oxidation is letarded 
by the addn. of 1 : 1,(M)0,000 parts of the following: phenol, 
hydroquinone, aniline and pyrrole. HgO exercises a light 
lelardiug action. ' W. J. Peterson 

The question of ethyl alcohol production by hydration 
of ethylene. N. 1. Burda. Coke and Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 
1932, No. 12, 50 3.— A report on the lab. research work 
on the hydration of CxH« according to the equation; 

a % 


Clh-.CHt 4- 


HgO C*Ha 01I. Eight catalysts weie 
h 


prepd. .and tested by their abilfty to promote the de- 
crniipn. of Eton as indicated by the reverse of the aliove 
t'qualion, if it is assumed that the catulyliq action of any 
catalyst in the reOwtion proceeding in the direction b 

10 be proportional to the catalytic action in the direction 

n. A catalyst prepd. from (NllOgSOi solii. 

gave the liest results. Deconipn. of 99.5% EtOlI was 
oblaiued with this catalyst. The AlgOa was ppld. from 
aliini soln. by NHa and the ppt. washed twice in hot 
II2O and dissolved in an alkali; the soln. was tillered 
and AI2O1 pptd. by addn. of weak H2SO4 until neutral; 
the ppt. was illten*d, waslied in hot HgO, and dried for 

11 hrs. in an oven at lit)". Some EtOlI was obtained 
by hydruliou when C2H4 was pumped into a Ixntib couig. 
this catalyst under a pressure of 4f) alms, and the temp, 
was raisi^d to 300", increasing the pressure lo 140 aims. 

James Sorrel 

Preparation of unB3naimotric 7-glycols of the acetylene 
series. I. Yu. S. Zalkiiid and V. K. Tetorin. J.Cen. 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 389-72(1933) .—See C. A. 27, 
2079. C. Blanc 

AdditUm of hydrogen to ace^lene derivatives. XIX, 


1 Yu. S. Zalkind, V. K. Tcterin and A. Ivanova. J. Gen. 

Citem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 373-0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2079; 
28, 1609'. C. Blanc 

Selecting a catalyit for the production of butanol from 
ethanol. B. N. Dolgov and Yu. N. Voinov. J. Gen. 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3. 313-18(1933).— Ub. expls. were 
undertaken for the production of BtiOH by thennal de- 
conipn. of EtOH in the presence of the catalyst FcgOji. 

2 AlgOi pptd. oil powd. animal C. The results indicate 
the possibility of the process. The condcusaliun to BiiOH 
is accelerated with an increase in the temp, of the reaction. 
Tlic excessive formation of gaseous by-products can be 
checked by activating the catalyst with the addn. of La. 

Chas. Blanc 

A convenient method of preparing a-aceMenic primaiy 
alcohols. Tchao Yin Lai. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 082-7 
(1933). -The following substituted propargyl ales, were 

3 prepd. ill 70 9ri% yield by passing the theoretical amt. 
of CHgO gas into a 30% soln. of the proper acetylenic 
RMgX compd. in 20-30 iiiiii. : Et ba4 81 2", dj* 0.91, 

nonyl m. 29.5 .*10.0 ’; decyl 111. 34 5"; amyl bu 
98 9°, n\l 1.4585, dl' 0.884; hexyl b,. 118 20 ', n\l 
l.45r>8. di" 0.875; Ph b.s 137 8", 1.5873, dj J 1.07. 

A. F. Shepard 

Contact isomerization of linaloOl. Yasuji Fujita. J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan 55, 0-10(1934). — /-LinaloOl (I) and 
water vapor aie passt*(l through a Cu tulx* contg. activi* 
C and heated at 320-40". A terpeiie, Ciof/i6 (11), is 
obtained from the dehydration of I during this process, 
n has 2 double bonds, b. 17l) ‘, 0.7973, 1.4002, 

|alV — 1.52", gives no cryst. letrabroinide or nitrosate, 
IS not redne(*d by EtOH and Na, do«\s not condense on 
lieatmg or with maleic anhydride but it is entirely different 
from myreene. The other dehydration product of 1 is 

5 a lerpene (III), b. KM)", dJ® 0,78.32, 1.4448, la]®,? 

—5.8*)", and a small amt. of a sesquiterpene Ci»ll24f b. 
200", dJ® ().V)209, 1.5094, [orji) ^0.0". The structures 

of II and III are unknown, but, since they showed the 
same optical property as I, there nutsl have been no 
change in the asyni. C in I and since in the dehydration 
then* is no formation of a double liotid, there must have 
fieen a foniiation of a ring by the removal of the tertiary 
OH group thus: 



(I) (II) (III) 


K. KitvSiita 

Decomposition of aliphatic ethers through heterogeneous 
catalysis. W. Marx. Z. physik. Chem. B23 , 33-57 
(I9;k’{). — The kinetics of the dccompu. of di-Et, di-Pr 
and di(iso-Pr) ether vapor on bauxite into oleliti and 
H2O were studied for different surface conens. Al higher 
ronciis., the resulting H2O inhibited the progress of the 
8 reaction. This effect could be reduced by passing the 
gaM\s over BaO. The reaction look place in 3 stages: 
(1) short adsorption period; (2) renewal of usi'd ether 
on the catalyst from the vapor phase (reaction order: 
0,35); (.4) removal of remaining adsorbed ether (reaction 
order; 3). Al lower surface coiicns. the entire ether 
supply was ad.sorlied at the start, the re.sultmg HfO re- 
mained oil the catalyst and the olefin was desorbed. 
Here, the reaction took place in 4 stages: (1) adsorption 
(leriod; (2) renewal from gas phase (nuiction order: 0); 
(3) renewal from inactive surlace (reaction order: 1 lo 
2); (4) removal of remaining adsorbed ether (reaction 
Older: 3). The kinetic equatiems for the various stages 
were given. The no. of active spots were calcd. to be 
lietweeii 2 X 10** and I X 10*“ for 1 g. of natalyst (7’ 
144-289"). The heal of aciivation was calctl. for Kt2f) 
31 kg. cal. per mol., for PrtO 20 kg. cal. per mol. (iso- 
Pr)*0 decomposes in 2 steps : ( 1 ) CiT “ ‘ ‘ 
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C%IU, heal of activation: 13 kg. cal. per mol.; (2) 
CiHtOH-^CiH» + HtO» heat of activation: kg.-cal. 

per mol. Inhibited and uninhibited reactions for all 3 
ethers gave the same heat of activation. H. H. Rowley 
Hydrolysis of ethyl ether. A. Vansheldt and M. 
Lozovsl^. /. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3. 329-36(1933) ; 
cf. Balandin, el al,, C. A. 27, 223; Ipat'ev, Ber. 190#, 
2994; Pease and Jung, C. A. 18, 1978; 19, 432.— The 
hydrolysis of c. f. Etad was carried on at atm. pressure 
in the presence of solid catalysts and by passing HaO- 
iitoistcncd KtaO vapors over HaS04, and at high pressure 
in a rocking autoclave in the presence of OH. HaS04. 
The hydrolysis of EtaO took place in all 3 cases, the best 
yield ot EtOH being produced witl| dil. HaS04 under 
pressure. Silica gel and ThOa showed poor cataljrtic 
action, while Al|(^, prepd. by the method of WUlstatter 
(T. A. 17, 3513), gave a go^ yield of ElOH, which is 
ascribed to a high degree of catalytic decompii. of EtaO 
into ElOH and C2H4> By passing EtaO moistened with 
HaO into dil. H1SO4 (70% and over) heated to 160® and 
higher, 5-10% EtaO was hydrolyzed with resiniheation. 
H1PO4 under tliese conditions failed to hydrolyze KtaO. 
By hcati^ EtaO with 6-25% HaS04 at 200* in an auto- 
clave 30% EtaO was hydiolyzed without resinification 
or excessive gas formation. With 1% HaS04 the yield 
of EtOH was sharply reduced, while the use of 60% 
HaS04 and a temp, of 230® and higher caused dark dis- 
coloration of the product and exclusive fonnation of 
gases and oily products. Chas. Blanc 

Successive reactions on the surface of a single catalyst, 
n. Hydration of ethyl ether with the subsequent con- 
version to acetone. M. Ya. Kagan, I. M, Ros.sinskaya 
and S. M. Cherntzov. /. Gen. Chem. (IT S. S. R.) 3, 
337-44(1933); cf. K. and Klimenko, A. 27, 22.3. - 
The AlaOk catalysts obtained by pptg. Al(OH)a from 
AlaSOi with NHa (WUlstatter, C. A. 17, 3513) and from 
Al(ONa)i with llNOa proved to be pooily active m 
hydrolyzing EtaO. The AlaOs catalyst was prepd. by 
dissolving 100 g. of metallic Al m aq. NaOll, the soln., 
dUd. to 2 1., was filtered and carefully neutralized with 
dU. IINOa, tlic Al(OH)a was washed free from NaN04 
by decanting with some addn. of a little weak NHi and 
dissolved in 6% HNOa by healing, then it was neutralized 
with weak NHy, washed free fioni NOi ions, filtered and 
diicd al 110®; the AlaOa was activated by passing KtOH 
at 325® for 12 48 lirs. until the resulting condensate was 
colorless. The catalyst produced 22.5% KtOIl, 6% 
CaH4 and unchanged EtaO by passing a inixt.of KtaO 
and 2.5 parts of HaO at a speed of 10 g. EtaO per hr. At 
the temp, of the formation of McaCO (460 500®) all 
prepns. of AlaOa led to ‘dehydration of EtaO with the 
hinnation of C2H4. By addn. of 100 g. of finely powd. 
FeaOs and 12 g. MgO to the above catalyst in the process 
of prepu. was obtained a contact mass capable of cata- 
lyzing the hydrolysis of EtaO with 3 parts of II2O to 
EttlH at 400 .500" and its direct conversion to MeaCO. 
At a .speed of 20 cc. EtaO per hr. and 495* the reaction 
inixt. contained 40% McaCO, 7.4% EtOH and the gases 
9% C2H4 and 18% COa. The variations in the method 
of prepn. of the catalyst or in the proportions of its con- 
stituents produced infeiior results. Chas. Blanc 

Polymerization of unsaturated mercaptans. Julius 
v. Braun and 'I'hcodor Plate. Ber. 67B, 281 6(19i}4). — 
Allyl mercaptan cannot be obtained in pure farm from 
the iodide and KSH LiccaUvse of the ease with which it 
polymerizes (C. A. 20, 2991), and cinnamyl and furfuryl 
mercaptans behave in the same way. McCHiCH- 
CHaSH (I), McaC:CHCHaSH (H), CHa : CHCH«CH,SH 
(HI), CHaiCHCHaCHaCHaSH (IV) and J^ydopentenyl 
mercaptan (V) have been prepd. to det., if possible, what 
constitutional factors in an unsaid, mercaptan condition 
its tendency to iK>lymerizc. Only I and HI proved to 
lie simihij to the allyl coiiipd. in this respect; 11, IV and 
V are luucb stable. The mercaptans were prepd. 
frcMU Uie corresponding chloride and bromide and HaNCSi- 
NH4. Cfol^ mercapian (I), obtained in 37% yield, b. 
99-101*, d2* 0.8830 inmicdialcly after distn., increasing 


to 0.9285 in 2.5 days at room temp. ; if it is now distd., 
about 30% does not distil over b(^w 101* and there is 
obtained a fraction b, 101-^* with d. 0.9483. 7.7. 
IHmelh^aUyl mercapian (11), b. 12&-7* (Bi dme., bp.a 
122*), diB 0B958 immediately after distn., changing to 
only 0.8987 after 3.6 hrs. at 100* and 0.9012 after 48 
hrs.; most of it now still b. 125-7*, only about 20% 
passing over at 127-50®. l-ButeHe-44hiol (lU), b. 98 
103® (only about Vb of the crude product boUs at this 
temp.), dtt 0.9087, increasing in 12 hrs. at room temp, to 
0.9198, when none of it boils below 104*, about 10% 
boUs up to 116* and most of it up to 250*, leaving a 
considerable dark viscous residue, i •PenleneS^hiol (IV) , 
b. 135-7*, dia.B 1.0748, changing but slightly at room 
temp, and only to 1.0812 in 3.5 hrs. at 100® and to 1.08r30 
in 48 hrs.; on distn., about 80% still b. around 135 
and hardly any residue is left at 145®. V, b. 110 , 
dia.a 0.8947, increasing to 0.9008 in 3.6 hrs. at 100® atid 
0.9108 in 48 hrs.; not quite 80% now b. up to 116® and 
ahiiost all the rest below 130®; the corresponding stUfide, 
from the chloride in PhMe with NaaS in ale., bia 112 . 
sulfinium iodide, obtained with McI, yellow ppl., de 
comps. 204*. p. A. R 

The mobilities of organic radicals in their bromo- 
sulfites. P. Carr6. Compi. rend. 198, 181 20>9«‘H), 
cf. C*. A. 26, 4301; 28, 1658^. -'The decompii. temps, oi 
a no. of bromosuliites, ROSOBr, in the presence of pyii- 
dine, into SOa and RBr (with the alkyl bromosulhlesi 
wtYc detd. As with the clUorosulfitcs, the order oi 
decreasing mobility of the radicals, R (or*incrqasing de- 
compti. temp, of ROSOBr), is: Et and iso-Pr, Fr, CioHai, 
Hu and CHaClCHa, C7H11 and Ph. R. RoMman 
/^^-Chloroethyl esters of sulfurous acid. Ya. R. Komis- 
sarov. /. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 309 ■12(b933). - 
By the interaction of SOCla and an excess of 
CHaQ (I) at an ele.vatcd temp, is formed only OS(OCH.- 
CHaCl)a (11) (Levaillant, Q. A. 2^, 824). By working 
m the cold with a small excess of SOCla was obtained 
OS(Cl)OCHaCHaCl (IH). UI, treated with an excess 
of I, gave n, winch, with an excess of SOCla, was recon • 
verted into HI. Ill was alsoobtained from II wit h PCU : II 
+ PCU - (CHaCl)a + POa, + ni. 0:N0CH,CH,C1 (IV; 
treated with SOCla split off 1 or 2 mols. of NOCl, giving 
n or m, depending on the conditions of the reaction. 
One mol. (80.5 g.) I was dropped into 125 g. (5% exci'ss 
over 1 mol.) of SOCla in the cold, and the product was 
then refluxed at 50-^® and 100 mm. pressure until 
HCl and SOCIc were cxptrllcd, and then fractionatt^d 
in vacuo, giving 130 g. (83% yield) of HI, b4o 93-5 , 
84-5% dj® 1.6010. A mixt. of 70 g. HI and 00 g I 
was refluxed 3 hrs. at 50-00® until the evolution of fICl 
liad ceased; the product was wa.shed with 11 2O, dried 
with anhyd. NaaS04 and vacuum -distd., giving 73% 
(65 g.) K, bio 147-50*, 1)4 117.5 18®, 64 1.4256. mol. ref r. 
41.25 (found), 41.50 (calcd.). A iliixt. of 00 g. SfJCh 
and 50 g. rV was refluxed 1 hr. at 40 50 % and then vacuuni- 
fractionated, giving 54 g. (74%) IH and 14 g. H mixed 
with some lU. A mixt. of 00 g. SOCla and 125 g. IV, 
refluxed 2 hrs. •at 70* and treated os above, produced 65 g. 
of pure H. A mixt . of 30 g. U and 20 1. SOCla was allowed 
to stand overnight at room temp., the exce-ss of SOCb 
was expelled, and the product vacuum-distd., giving 
65% HI and 11 g. of unrcacted II. II (30 g.) in 100 cc. 
ecu mixed with 36 g. PCU was refluxed 1 hr., the CCU 
was expelled first in the water bath and then in vacuo 
at 50*, and the residue fractionQ^.cd in vacuo, producing 
21 g. (90%) HI. - Chas. Blanc 

The caUdytic preparatioii of nitriloB from estera in fhe 
presence of Japanese acid clay. Jiro Abe. Bull. 
Waseda Applied Chem. Soc. 21, 27-31 (1933) (English 
abstract 6A); cf. C. A. 27, 3193. -Japanese acid clay 
is an effective catalytic dehydrating agent for the prepn. 
of McCN and PhCN from the corresponding Et esters 
and NHa; it keeps its activity for several operations at 
the optimum temp., 350-400*. Yield is 85%. K. K. 

Dynamics and mechanism of aliphatic substitutionB. 
E. D. Hughes and C. K. Ingold. Nature 132, 933-4 
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— I'hc authors cite eapll. evidence in supiwt 
of their views (cf. C* A • 27, 3455) regarding the mechaii* 
isni assum ed by them for reactions of certain types, 
/*. g,, the hydrolysis of NHi cations. Louise Kelley 
The isolation of dilorodibonne; gome additions to 
the high-vacatun technic of chemical work with volatile 
substances. Anum B. Burg. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
m 601(1934).— m. —142®, bu —78.6®, is 
txtrenicly unstable. Improved equipment is proposed. 

A. L. JHenne 

Improvement of the method of determination of active 
hydrogen atoms. O. Sdimitz-Dumunt and K. Hamann. 

prakt. Chem. 139, 162-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1029.- 
Iii using C»llbN as soTvent in the detn. of active H, gas 
]s produced both by the reaction of the substance coiitg. 
.ictivc H and by the reaction of the with the 

C^rignard reagent. A method is given for correcting the 
vol. for the gas rcsultmls from the C»HsN. C. J. W. 

Organometallic compounds of group II. Ferdinand 
Schulze. Iowa State CoU, J. Sci. 8, 225 8(1933). 
Reactions between KX and Ca produce organometallic 
cf^mpds. with: EtI, Bui, CiHnI and Phi. During the 
formation of these compds. a voluminous white solid, 
Cals -SEtaO,' formed. Mols. contg. twice as many C 
.itoins as the original mols. were formed. No orgaiio- 
strontium or orgaiiobariuni halides were obtained in sesded 
lubes under temps, varying from room temp, to 225'' and 
iicaimeiits lasting as long as 1 year. Dialkyls and 
tlhiryls of Ca, Sr and Ba were not obtained though slight 
Msual evidences of it was observed. Organotierylliiun 
halides form above 80 90 Catalysts for the reaction 
in order of effectiveness arc HgCh, DeCh, Hg + I*, I* 
and Br 2 . The usual solvent was EljO but MeBel was 
piepd. without a solvent. Ether solns. <]o not fume in 
llie air. BeMej was prepd. fiom Be, llgMca and a trace 
nf McHgl. BePha and Be di-^-tolyl were prepd. fiy 
heating Be -|- fig aryls with a trace of llgCb in seak'd 
tubes for 0 hrs. at 225®. Be alkyls arc most conveniently 
luepd. by the reaction of anhyd. BcCla with the appro- 
priate Grignard reagent. BcMca, BeHta and BeBui were 
{irepd. thus. BeMea sublimes at 200" without melting. 
ncKti, m. - - 13® to 11 h 4 93 5®, hit 1 10 ^ b, 180 240‘ . 
MeDua, !>» 170". Both BcMca and BeKt* react with 
IlyO, COa and PhNCO. BeRa is at least as reactive as 
(bigiiard reagents and more reactive than RHeX. Tns- 
(/^-biomophciiyl)sUbiiie was prepd. in 90% yield by 
I renting SbCb m KtaO with an excess of ^-BrCcHiMgBi . 
All attempt to prep. (/»-MeaNC6ll4)aSb resulted in tars. 

F. E. Brown 

Organometallic compounds. II. The reaction be- 
tween fat^ derivatlvea of tin and tetrahalides of tin. 

k. A. Kocheshkov. Ber. 66B, 1661 -5(1933); cf. C. A. 

23, 5172. The intcraetkm of R^Sti and SnX 4 or KSnXi or 
KiSiiX* (where R » Me, Et, Pr and X - Cl oi; Br) is 
<1 practical method of prepg. R«iSnX or KaSnXs. Meav^S, 
111 . 148®, is obtained as a by-product in the reaction be- 
tween I^cavSnCla and SnCU in the presence of HaSOi. 
Rr^SiiBra m. 47-8®. A. L. Hentie 

Organolead compounds. Edmund B. Towne. Iowa 
^tale CoU. J. Sci. 8 229 -:10( 1933).- -When HQ reacts 
iMth an unsyiii. organolead compel., the more neg. or 

l. ibilc group splits off. By this means a ne^tivity or 
Kibility series may be arranged. The position of the 
double iHind is a controlling factor in the lability of un- 
''.iid. radicals (cf. A. 28, 124*). The introduction 
of timctional groups into organolead compds. was attempted 
III 2 ways: coupling of orfihuolead halides with substituted 
ti'ilogen compds., and by rearrangement of some diazon- 
iiiTu complexes of bi- and quadrivalent Pb chlorides in 
the presence of Cu bronze and other metals. Diazoniuni 
'‘oiiiplexe.s 'of PbCla were prepd. for the first time but 
no substituted organolead compds. were formed. Klj- 
IdiBr reacted with Mg to produce EtMgBr and Et 4 Pb* 
I'his indicated the formation of an unstable EtiPbMgBr. 
1 ripheiiyl-p-anisyllead was prepd. F. E. Brown 

Compounds of bivalent carbon. VII. Action of carbon 
monoxide on sodium ethylate. Helmuth Sdieibler and 
i«uhard Frikell. Bet. 312-14(1934); cf. C. A. 


1 27, 319fi.- -Dry CO adds to EtOH-frec NaOlCl utidei 
high pressures at 20®, no EtCOiNa being formed unless 
the product is heated to 100 90® (C. A. 26, 1895). It 
was suggested that under these conditions thcie is formed 
a bivalent C deriv., C(OEt)ONa. The pmduct has 
now t>een analyzed for total Na (30.93%), Na titiatablc 
with 0.1 N HQ (23.42%), HCOaH in the aq. soln. of 
the neutral Na salts (13.46%), acid (calcd. as IICOaH) 

A volatile with steam after deoompn. with dil. !lt ^>4 
n.3.50%), EtO content of reaction mixt. (43.07%). In 
a vacuum desiccator the KtO content gradually decreased, 
probably as the result of climiimtion of CalL: C(OEt)- 
ONa -► CaHi -|- C(OH)ONa IICOaNa, a process which 
picsumably iH'gins as mkiii as the CO excess prcs.surc is 
removed when the tiutoclave is opened. The product 
therefore consists of a iiiixL. of unchanged NaOEt, HC- 
OaNu and C(OEt}ONa. Prepiis. which had been kept 

3 a long time evolved COa when treated with HaS 04 (3% 
after a few days, increasing on longer standing in dry air 
and at highei temps.; in an expt. in suniirier (av. temp. 
25"), the COa evolved after 3 weeks was 8%). The COa 
is proliubly produced from CO(OKt)ONa, resulting fniiii 
the autoxidation of C(OEt)ONa. VUl. Action of ethyl 
formate on triphenylmethyl sodium. Hi-liiiuth Sclieibler 
and Heinz Coblcr. Ibid. 314 17. When HCOiICl is 
added to PhsCNa m ether the dark red soln. is at onct' 

^ decolorized with formation of a crysl. ppt., the hltrate 
liom which yields PhjCH on evapn. The water soln. 
of the ppt. contahis NaOIl, HCOaNa and NaHCOi. The 
NaOH is ptobably formed from NaOb't, resulting from 
the decompu. of part of the IlCOaKt into CO and UtOIi, 
the KtOH then giving with HhaCNa, NaOFH and PhaCll. 
HCOaNa is probably fonned fiom C(OKl)()Na resulting 
from the reaction PhaCNa -f IICOjEt C(OIit)ONa i 

5 F’haCll. NaHCOa is formed by thf* hydrolysis of CO- 

(OEt)ONa produced by autoxidation of C(OKt)ONa. 
The reaction may also proceed without the iiitermc^dialc 
fonnatioii of a bivalent C compel.; the HCOaEt may 
teact directly with l*h|CNa to form C 2 II 4 and HCOaNa. 
'I'his is to be tested by using liCOaPh instead of Ilt^laKt ; 
C(OPh)ONa should be niaterially more stable than 
C(OEt)ONa. C. A. K. 

Amide and imide chlorides of nonoromatic acids. VIII . 

6 Preparation of ar,i9-unBaturated aldehydes. Julius v. 
Braun, Waltci Rudolph, Hugo Kroper and Walter 
Piiikernelle. Brr. 67B, 269-81(19<'M) ; cf. Heynioiis and 
Rohland, C. A. 26, 2730. — 'I'lic labile imide chlorides, 
RCCliNR', of tioiiaroinatic acids arc not adapted to 
such reactions as reduction with SnCla and HCl to the 
Schiff bases, RCII.NR', with .subsequent conversion 
into aldehydes, RCHO. One reason lor this is that they 

7 undergo a rapid autodecompii., consisting primarily 
in an intramol. shifting of the II, >CnCCl:NR'-*' 
>C:CC1NHR', and further condensations of the primary 
product through the newly fonned reactive NH group. 
Anything that impedes the migration of the H should 
therefore increase tlic stability of the imide chloride. 
One such "stabilizing" factor should be a double bond 
immediately adjacent to the CCl:NR' group, for in this 
case the migration, >C:CHCC1:NR'-^ >C:C:CC1NHR', 

8 would produce 2 cumulated double bonds, a grouping 
which in general is not easily formed. The first attempts 
to confirm this view, with the imide chlorides of a-hexcnic 
and «-noncnic acids, were disappointing, although the 
imide chlorides were not appreciably dccoinpd., since 
hydrolysis yielded the corresponding amides. Nor was 
campholic acid, in whose imide chloride any autocle- 
compu. hindering the reduction is excluded, reduced by 
SnCla and HCl. It was concluded that the Dimroth 

^ icdiidug agent is not sufficiently powerful, and after a 
long series of expts. the desired reduction was effected 
with CrCla. Because of the sensitivity of the imide 
chlorides toward water, the easily prepd. blue aq. soln. 
of CrCla could not be employed, and suspensions of dry 
CrCii in neutral solvents (in the ptesence of ^C1 gas) 
proved unreactive. Success was finally attained by 
adding the imide chloride in ether or benzene directly 
to the ppt. obtained by digesting Cr(OAc)i with HCl 
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in ether, without removing the ether oontg. AcOH and a 
little water. The reduction in the direction of the alde- 
hyde proceeds rapi^y, although not quantitatively, as 
the moisture in the ether hydrolyzes part of the imide 
chloride before it is reduced; the jrields of aldehyde do 
not exceed 50% and arc generally less, but perhaps 
better conditionH can be discovered by further work. 
Imide chlorides of aromatic adds, and also of PhCH: 
CHCOsH, which arc reduced by SnCli, are of course 
reduced by CrCb also, but aliphatic imide chlorides with 
no adjacent diiulilc bond are not. A small part of the 
imide chloride undergoes the intramoi. shifting of H 
during the CrCU reduction; this is impeded by selecting 
an o-5ubstituted Ph radical, sudi as o-McCiHi, for R', 
which increases the yield of aldehycfe a few %. In this 
way were prepd. 2-hcxen-l-al (I), 2-nonen-l^l (II), 
atropaldehyde (III), 3J~diinethyl^2^cten-‘l~al (IV), J- 
methyl-4'<ychpenienyU2-}mten-t-al (V) and 5,9^imethyl-> 
2,4fS'4ecatrien~J^ (VI) . These aldehydes show interest - 
ing diiTerences in their odors; VI, especially, has an 
unusually powerful, persistent and pleasing odor with a 
pronounced similarity to that of lilies of the valley. IV, 
V and VI are mixts. of cis and trans isomers. PhCCl: 
NPh and PhCH:CIICCl:NPh smoothly yield more tlian 
80% BzH and PhCHiCHCHO, resp., while BzCl and 
PhCIIvCHsCOCl under the same conditions arc un- 
chang^. The JV-phenyl- or iV-o-tolyliinide chloride 
of PhCrisCHsCOall ih^rocinnamic o-toluide, m. 123 *") 
develops the odor of PhCHsCHiCllO but the aldehyde 
could not be isolated in detectable amt. (The amidtfie 
PhCH,CH,C(NHPh);NPh. from PliCH,CHaCNCl:NPh 
and PhNH*, m. 212“.) Equally resistant ti> reduc- 
tion are campholyl chloride and the iV-ethyl-, 
125“, and JV-phenylimide chloride, bio IfKl®. a-Hexentr 
o^toluide, m. 126“; o-tolylimide chloride^ light yellow, 
I (yield, 50%), bi, 43*, dr 0.8491, 1.4462; 

p-nitrophenylhydrazone, m. 137®; seniicarbazone, m. 
173®. o-Noneiiyl chloride, bo.4 70-2“; o»£/ids, light 
yellow, b, 182-4“, m. 50 1®. II (yield, over 60%), b,* 
92 dr 0.8439, iiV 1.4542; p-nitrophetiylhydrasane, m 
109“; hemicarbazone, ra. 163^. a-Nonenic nitrile^ ob- 
tained in 85% yield from the amide and POCli in benzene 
at 60 “, bis 100-2®, is not attacked by SnCli and HCl. 
Atropyl chloride, bp.M 87 8“; anilide^ m. 134®. Ill, 
bis 96®, d. 1.0106; semUarbazonet in. 148®. The ehter 
iso-AmCH,CMc(OH)CH2CO,Et, obtained in 80% yield 
from iso-AmCHsCOMe, Zii and BrCHiCOsEt, In, 131“; 
free acid, bi, 172®, is converted by boiling 6 hrs. with 3 
mols. AcsO and 0.5 mol. NaOAc almost quantitatively 
into dih^rogeranic add, bu 145 7®; the chloride of the 
latter, bo.u 90®; o-Uduide, bo.j 166 -0®, m. 60-74®; anilide, 
bo.! 190-2®, m. 36-64®. 5,6-Dihydrodtral (IV), b,s 
96-8®, di9 0.8664, ifV 1.4000; scmicarbaaone, m. Ill 5“; 
p-nitrophenylhydrazone, orange-yellow, m. 104-9®. The 
ester CH, . CH, CH : CH CIICH(COsEt) COMe (65% from 

I I 

2-chlorocydopcutenc and AcCHNaCOiEt), b,a 130®, 
converted by boiling aq. 10% K.OH into cydopentenyl- 
acetone (1H)% yield), bw 67“ (semicar bazone, m. 150“; 
oxime, bo.u 86-7”), which gives with Zti and BrCIlj- 
CO,Et 75% of the ester C|H7CH,CMe(OH)CH,COaKt, 
yellowish, bio 151®; the corresponding free add bp.* 170 * 
and with boiling AcaO- NaOAc gives 8.3% fi^methyl^- 
cydopentenykrotonic add (VII), bu 160-1", dl® • 1.0336, 
ifV 1.5082, whose chloride bp.i 82-5®; Et ester, bu 123“; 
amide, bo.i 157“, m. 34 41“; anilide, bo.u 193-5®, in. 
72-6®. Vn with Pil and H in acetone gives the tetrahydro 
add, CioHihOs, bu 150“, dS® 0.9740. Vn is unchanged 
by 70% Ha^o; with coned. UaS04 it becomes, after 24 
hrs. in the cold, deep brown and, when poured into ice 
water, gives somewhat more than 50% of the lactone 
CtH7CH.CHMe.CHa. CO. O, which is isomeric with 

I 1 

vn, m. ^9®, tpsol. in NaaCOi, sol. in hot NaOTI and 
repptd. unchan^d by adds, and yields with Pd and K 
in acetone a dihydro deriv,, bu 144“. V (30% yield), 
bit 108-10®; semkarbazone, m. 139-45®; p-niirophenyl^ 


1 hydeazone, red, m. around 140®. CUryUdeneacetk add 
from the Et ester and aq. ale. KOH, bp.i 158-62®; awilide*, 
bt.t 210®. VI was not obtained in suflident amt. to 
det. its m. p.; the semkarbazone, a mixt. of isomers, 
was sepd. by crystn. from 70% McOH into fractions 
sintering 125®, m. around 160® and m. 93-102®. 

C. A. R. 

The action of hydrogen peroxide on acetone. H. 

2 Lccoq. BuU, soc, chim, Belg. 42, 531-60933). — bi 

slightly add media, MeaCO treated with HaOi giv(^ 
acetone triperoxide, which easily depolymerizes mi<> 
acetone peroxide. A. L. Henm 

Some tertiary alcohols derived from mesityl oxide 
Rcn£ Jacqucinain. Compt, rend, 198, 482-40934). 
McaCiCHCOMe (I) treated with RMgl gave Me^C 
CHC(OIl)MeR whi-rc R-Et, ba-p 48 50®, do 0.8747. 
dy ® 0.8mM), nV‘* 1.4460; Pr, bp.p 66-68®, dp O.Stin. 
dl® • 0.8508, wtf ® 1.4500; Bu, b.-i.4 78.6-80.6“, d, 
0.860.3, dl® ® 0.8447, * 1.4507. Julius White 

Esterification by dilution in inert media performed on 
new series of substances with anhydrides and also with 
mineral acids and hydrated organic acids instead of 
anhydrides. Victor Boulez. Ind, chim. belg> [2], 5, 
3-.5(1934); cf. C. A, 27, 3915. -Acetylation of plant 
pniducts is carried out in xylene. [B. fails to give any 
useful directions.] Albert L. Heiine 

The saponification velocity of the methyl esters of the 
two crotonic acids. Reaction velocity and configura- 
tion. Anton Skrabal and Walther Stcjckmair. Monalsli 
63 , 244-54(1033). — Both the acid and thd alk. hv^ 
drulysis velocities for the Me ester of a-cri>iouic acid 
excised those for the Me ester of ^ -crotonic acid. \ 
comparison with the sapon. velocities of avyhe and 
esters, and the dissocn. const, of acrylic \aci(l, in 
dicutes the trans coniiguration for the a-estcr, and tin 
cis configuralioii for the ^i-cster. h'or reaction 111 aq 
solus., the sapon. coasts, (jtime in miii.) with acid at 2^ 
and 45", and with alkali at 25", were for the a-cstei 
0.1XK)114, 0.060907 and 1.46, resp.; and for the -ester 
0.0000912, 0.000668 and 0.877, resp. DaU on llu 
sapon. of esters arc used to illustrate the general relation 
between velocity and configuration. L. E. Steiner 

Butenic nitriles. O. Ileim. Bull. soc. chim, Bek. 
42 , 4<) I -6(1 933). —This lists the phys. coasts, of ex- 
tremely pure cis- and frarix -crotonic nitrile.s (I and II) 
and of vinylacelic iiilrilc (HI). 1, brsr.o 107.40", br.Ka 
107.46®, d4 0.84376 at 0®, 0.82890 at 15.(K)“, ().Sl4i)i 
at 30.00®, na U4L021, no lt41335, nfi 1.421 12, ny 1.42R^)2. 
nae rad 1.40968, yellow 1.41343, green 1.41982, vioUi 
1.42633 at 30.00®, 1.41736, 1.42065, 1.42887, 1.43r»‘i(», 
1.41683, 1.42072, 1.42718 and 1.43376 at 15.00 ioi 
the same rays. II, bT»7-p 122.05®, bjbt.e 122.05', d* 
0.84046, 0.82586 and 0.81135; n 1.41438, 1.41775, 

1.4261/, 1.43349, 1.41400, 1.41791, 1.42460, 1.43146, 

1. 42140, 1.42480, 1.4,3337, 1.440T4, 1.42097, 1.42190, 

1.43180 and l.43877> HI, b7ps.p 118.35®, l>7Pft 0 US.W) . 
d4 0.85286, 0.8;i823 and 0.82371; n 1.39897, 4.40115, 
1.40761, 1.41286, 1.39862, 1.401,54. 1.40644, 1.41135, 

1.40.572, 1.40818, 1.41462, 1.41981, 1.40521, 1.40825, 

1.1132;i and 1.41820. • A. L. Heiiiie 

Tiglic, angelic and efhylaciyltc esters. M. Naster 
and A. Gavriloff. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 42 , .d9 30 
(1933). -Confirming inrcvious work, N. and G. give 
more correct phys. coasts. NCCClMeKt, bip.p 33-1 , 
bw 64.8-5.7", dj® 0.98058, n 1.41550, 1.41782, 1.42327 
for «, 1) and at 20"; NCCKMeCHClMe, bio 62-:r, 
d*® 1.02892, n 1.4,3,3,56.1.43590, 1.44131 at 20®; NCCll- 
(CHpCDKt, b,o 70 1“, dj® 1.02965, n 1.43,3,5fi, 1.435S0, 
1.44131 at20“; MeCHClCH MeCO, Me, brei-p 164.4-4.8 
bu .54-5®, dJ® 1.07:14, n 1.42761, l.-WOOO, 1.4352:1, 
1 .4,3949 for a, D, fi and y at 20®. EtCH(CH,Cl)COpMe, 
bu 67 8", dl® 1.0736, n 1.42811, 1.4:1026, 1.4.3573. 
1.44018 at 20®; CH,:CKtCOaMe, b. 122-3 ®,ai® 0.93 10, 
» 1.42146, 1.424:13, 1.4.3136, 1.43756 at 20®. Me liglate, 
b,pp 139.4 9.6®, dJ® 0.94980, n 1.4:1386, 1.43700, 1.444H9, 
1.4516;^ at 20®; Me angclatc, b/ei 127.6-7.8®, dl® 0.94 b30, 
n 1.42901, 1.4^207, 1.43971, 1.44620at 20®. A.L.il. 
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Etbylenic nitriles. a-Methyl-a,j8-lteienoiiittilas and 
ff-botylaciylic nitrile. A. Craen. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 
42, 410-18(1033).— NCCHMeCIiaPr. b,« 84.0 4.2% 
ti “ 0.09083, n 1.44143, 1.44374, 1.44929, 1.45397 for 
a; D, d and 7 at 20% NCCH(CH,Cl)Bu, bio 94.0 4.«% 
0.98004, n 1.44146, 1.44319, 1.44724, 1.45385 at 
j„ ; NCCClMeBii, bio 62-3% dr 0.95301, n 1.42711, 

1 12936, 1.43483, 1.43939 at 20®. Treatment with 
nv-ridine yields therefrom: cis^NCCMeiCHPr, bio 46-7®, 
;i;0 0.82218, n 1.43011, 1.4;i318, 1.44060, 1.44712 at 
jii ; trans^somer, bio* 59.4-9.6®, dj® 0.82993, n 
1 13793, 1.44111, 1.44885, 1.45557; NCCBu:CH, bio 
K) 8-0.0% dJ® 0.82001/ w 1.42928, 1.43172, 1.43fW7, 

1 14571 at 20®. The amides of the 3 ethylciiic iiitrUes 
iji 74.2®, 55.7® end 76®, resp. A. L. Henne 

Some vinylacedc derivatiyes L. Falaise and K. 
IrogtiuT. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 42, 427 41(1933).— 
Tvptl. directions to ameliorate the production yield of 
viiiylacctic uitrilc, viuylacclic acid and Et vinylacetate. 

A. L. Heiine 

Degradation of a-brominated adds to aldehydes and 
ketones. Julius v. Braun, E. Anton, P. Fischer, W. 
Killer and Gi Man^. Ber. 67B, 218-25(1934). — a- 
Hi 1)1110 acids can be easily and rapidly degraded to alde- 
hydes or ketones with 1 fewer C atom by the series of 
t tactions: RjCBrC02H (where 1 of the R's may In: ll)-*- 
R CHrCOCl [RjCBrCONs R,CBrC()N< -^]RjCBr- 
N l'*0 — ► R2CBrNll2 -*■ JUC:0. If it is not desired to 
wilule the intcni^ediatc isocyanate, the acid chloride 
KiMitly wanned in a suitable solvent with a slight excess 
of NaN», cooled, treated with ale. KOII to hydrolyze 
tli(‘ product to the amine, then with dil. acid to efTect 
(III degradation to the C.O compd., and extd. with 
t ther or distd. with steam. In 5 of the 0 cases studied, 
till Yield was G0% or better; with ft-bromocyclopentyl- 
.111. tie acid (1), it was only 30% but perhaps it can lie 
iiiipiDved by varying the solvent (benzene or FhMe 
cm often be ailvantageoiisly replaced by dry pyridine) 
iji l)v choosing other temp, conditions for the hydrolysis. 
Iirli. NaNi can hardly ever be used, even when carefully 
(1111 d, but rubbing with a little N8H4.1:l20 (cf. C. A. 27, 
mlft) suffices to make it quite reactive. a-Bnmiohexa- 
hvdrolicnzoic acid, bo.? 120-2®, m. 61®, gives through il.s 
ililonde, bn 105 -7®, in Ix^nzenc, PhMe or pyridine 62-7% 
CMioliexanone. Dibutyl-a~bromoacelit acid, bn ItiS 71" 
(thhride, bn 120-8®), yields 71-7% Bu,CO, ni. 89®. 
a-Bromodicydopenlylacctyl bromide (70% ftoni the aad 
ttitli V and Hr), bn 175% ni. 32 ''..gives 00% Awyclopentyl 
u.one, bi2 110 12®, purified thiough the scmicarhazone, 
III 158 62”, which depresses to 126 37*' the m. p. (170 ’) 
1)1 the seniicarbazoiie oi the ketone CuTIinO obtained from 
ilic bicydic naphtheiuc acid CiaUnOi (C. A. 27, 1613); 
oximt 111. 92”, reduced with Na and ale. to the amine, 
bu IJO 2% whos«*//C7ja//ni. 193-4® and m. 127®. 
lilt aiiiiiie can be ohtc^hicd fiom (CkH9)^CHC02H by 
ill tirating the acid in coned. IlxSO« with HNa in the 
usual way "(yield 70%), or (2) converliiig it with PCb 
.nto the chloride, bn 143 1 ”, and treating the latter in 
Ijin/tMie with activated NaNa and then adding HCl; 
thi-. vives, along with 3o% of I he aiiinie, the urea, CO- 
(NlfCH(C4H9)2)s, in. 288”, nonvolatile with steam. 
hewlmalonaie, from CelliaBr and NaCH(COiEt)2, bxo 
loO 5' , the free acid, m. lOii-d®, is brominated in ether 
■11 0 lo the a~bromo acid, m. 119-21® (evolution of CO2), 
i^hicli is dccurboxy luted in tnicuo at 130” to a^bromo- 
acid, bo.i 118-21 "J* the chloride of thi- latter, 
112 14®, givr$ with NaN. and then ale. K.OH and 
1101 about 30% each ol cnanthal, b. 150-60®, and its 
pttiiluct of autocondc-nsalion, enanthylidenecnanthal, b. 
-■•ill !«»'. I, TO. 50®, l>«.i 121-3°, gives through its 
chloride, bi. 130-2°, 30% cyclopciitylformaldehyde 

'senitcarbazone, m. 124°). Ph(CH.)»CHBrCOO, bi. 172®, 
givis .■>8-»% Ph(C}lt).CHO. bii 120-2® (setnicarbasonc, 
tti. 10.')"). C. A. R. 

Splitting of glycol ethen with acetyl bromide . Conrad 
•I'l^sAidh. Finska Kemislsamjundels, MeM, ^. 76^ 
By Combining unlike radicals with^ (CIliGn)! 
ti«‘ating with AcBr. the relative reactivities of Et, 


1 C4n« and PhCHs have been found to be 1, 1.05 and 2.6, 

respectively. H. C. Duns 

Action of trimethylamina on hexamethyldiaminoiao- 
propanol dliodide. L. Gcdni. Gazz. chim. Hal. 63, 
751^(1933).— Equimol. |mrts of (IH2C)2CHOH (I) and 
NMcf (II) combine directly to (iMeiNllxC)iCHOH 
(111), as is already known. If, however, either I or III 
is heated in a hydrolyzing medium (water or KtOH) with 

2 excess II in an autoclave at KM)® for 18 hrs., a 2nd reaction 
takes place between III and 11, thus: 2 II + (Met® 
NIl,C),CHOH (lY) 4- 2 NMciI (V). The yields arc 
smaller with ElOII tlian water, and the quantity of II 
has considerable induence. Thus with the theoretical 
proportion of II in 95%f EtOH, s. e., 2 mols. per mol. of 
ni, the yield of V is 10% (liosed on III). With 3 mols. 
of n, the yield is 15%, with 7 mols. of II in 90% EtOII it 
is 25%, and with 7 mols. of 11 in 50% KtOH it is 35%. 

^ In water 3 mols. of II yield 26% of V, and 7 mols. yield 
35%. V is obtained directly by pptii. on cooling, IV 
from the mother liquor by acidification, evapii., alkaliiu- 
zation with NaOH, extn. with Et20 and further puri- 
fication ol the ext. with HCl, which yields letramelhyl- 
diaminoihopropanol dichhride (VI), m. 256”, very hygro- 
scopic. Refluxed with AC2O (5 parts), VI yields tefra- 
methyldiaminoisopropyl-fi-acftate dichhride, Ctll2s02N2Cl2, 

4 in. 217”. VI is also formed by refluxing II (2 mols.) 
with (C1H|C)2CI10H in 33% EtOH, and in an analogous 
way refluxing ale. 11 (2 mols.) with I yields telramethyU 
diaminoiso propanol diiodide, lustrous, m. 225”. When 
the reaction lictween II and 1 or III is carried out in 
C«IIt or auhyd. Kt20, no V is fonned, and in general the 
yield of V depends on the hydrolyzing power of the solvent 
and on the magnitude of the excess of 11. The excess 
n functions as an alkali, and the drop from a hexa- to a 

** tctra-Me compd. is analogous to the removal of an alkyl 
group from halides of tetrasubstituted amines, with 
formation of trisubslitiited aiiimcs. On the other hand, 
HI and NH4OII iu various proportions (up to 26 mols. 
of HI) heated in an autoclave at i(K)” left the III unaltered. 
Contrary to data of Derciid (Ber, 17, 510(1884)) on 
IV, it is separable from 30% uq. NaOIl; it b% 46®, without 
decompn., and its di« is 0.887. C. C. Davis 

5 Synthesis of dulcitol and allodulcitol. Robert Lespieau 
and Joseph Wieniaiin. Compt. rend. 198, 183-4(19il4) ; 
cl. C. A. 28, 1663%- When 4 g. of cw-cthyleneerythritol 
(I), l:CHCH(011)CU*OH|,, was oxidized with AgC104 
with OsO* as a catalyst, 0.55 g. of crystals was obtamed. 
The major portion of these m. 142- 9® and were shown 
to be allodulcitol. A small portion did not melt below 
160° but could not be sepd. because of lack of material. 
I was obtained by reduction of the aaresiKUidiiig acetylene 

' compd. (H), but only crystd. if H was pure. To avoid 
loss of H, crude II was reduced, giving a sirup rich in I. 
'fhis was acctylated with AcxO, giving a pure Utra-Ac 
deriv. of I, b„ 190-1®, dxo l.HMi. and 1.462. This 
was oxidized with AgCl04 and OSO4 to give a sirup. This 
was acelylatcd and gave hexaacetyldidcitol, m. 166-6.5 
from MeOH. Tins was checked by analysis and a mixed 
j,i^ John E. Milbcry 

u Atttoxidation of amino acid derivatives. HI. De- 
hydrogenation of a-jV-mcthylaminoisobutyric acid. F. 
Bergel, K. Bolz and R. Wagner. Z. physwl. Chem. 2^, 
66 70(1»34); cf. C. A. 27, 0343. --In dehydrogenation 
icactions MeiC(NIIMe)COiJi occupies an in^ediate 
position between MetC(NHi)CO*H and Me2C(NMei)- 
CO2H, in that it is slowly oxidized by O# in the presence 
of charcoal but not by quinone or glucose. The sub- 
stance was prepd. by heating MctCBrCOiH with liquid 

9 McNHt and successive treatments of the reaction mixt. 
with Ba(OH)t, Hi^4f AgjO and HsS. A. W. Dox 
The mechanism of sulfur oxidation. James C« Abrews 
and Kathleen C. Andrews. Am. J. Med. Set. 187, 146 
(1934).— The properties of certain cyclic sulfon^ acid 
dcrivs. of cystine, such as cystcic acid hydantom and 
cysteic acid phenylhydaiitoin, were studied. Thw 
compds. are very unstable, and on neutralization with 
dil. alkali at oidiiiary temps, iliev yield iiioig. sulfate 
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directly. The Ph dcriv. yields about 15% of its S as 
Inorg. sulfate, the simple hydantoin about 10%. Other 
evidence points to 2 stinuUaiieous methods of decompn., 
one involving loss of HsS ()4 and the other a split in the 
hydantoin ring, producing an open-chain ooxnpd., the 
S of which remains staldc as a sulfonic acid. R. C. W. 

Olucoaonic acid (2-keto^uconic acid), ni, with a 
contributhm to the constitution of the o-phenylenedlamine 
compounds of the sugars. Heinz Ohte. Brr. 67B, 
166-^2(1034) ; cf. C, A, 24. 3767.- It had been reported 
in the earlier paper that the Na salt of glucosonic acid 
(I) scjis. without water of crystti. when the aq., sohi. is 
cuiicd. Repetition of the work has shown, however, 
that the substance vras the gluccisaccharonate ; the salt 
of the true I seps. with 1 lljO arid siiows inutarotation 
(lajtf 75.24® (water, c 4.519; equil. in .30 

min.). — 96.2®-* -72.2® (McOH f 11*0 (1 :3). c 4.88(i ; 
equil. in 3 hrs.). The Me ester of I, repeatedly cry.std. 
from 80% McOH. ni. 187®. MV — 80.39® —70.93® 
(MeOH -f HiO U:3). c 4.2.50; initial value .30 min. 
after soln.. equil. in ^ min.). Since the mutarotatiun 
is in the same direction as that of fructose, the salt and 
e.ster are probably the /9-farms with pyroid structure. 
The highly purified salts of I reduce cold Pehling soln. 
only after a considerable length of time; they neither 
decolorize 1 in acid sedn. nor react in the cold with hypo- 
ioditc. The Na or K salt hi 5 10 parts water contg. I 
cquiv. HCl gives with 1 mol. 0 -C«H 4 (NH 2 )i at 16 -20® 

< N:COU 

I , which, 

N:C(CHOH),ClIaOH 

to designate the configuration of the side chain, is called 
3 - id^rabotetrahydroxybuiyl) - J? - hydrvxyquifioxaline (11) . 
n m. 199-200® (dc-compn.), MV --87.6® (N NaOH, 
c 2.0), easily dissolves iti cold .5 N IICI with yellow color 
aud is repptd. by neutralization with NH*. is sol. in 
alkalies and Na^COs and repptd. by COs. decomposes 
when heated in cither acid or alk. soln., and turns Fehling 
soln. green and. after short boiling, ppts. CusO. With 
AcaO in pyridine it gives a tetraacetate^ m. 170.5-1.6®, 
lal’lf —17.38® (CllCl., c 2.02). On oxidation with 
hypoiodite by the Willstatter-Scliudel-Goebel method, 
U consumes practically I mcd. 1. and in boiling water 
with KMn 04 -HBS 04 It gives dihydroxyquinoxaline. The 
reducing power is not due to the quino^^inc nucleus but 
to the breaking off of the side chain; refluxed in water 
with PhNHNHa, 11 gives H0% 2-hydroxyquinoxaline-H- 
aldehyde pkenylkydrazone (III), red, m. 278^-9®, and 
glycerol (identified as the trib<mzoate (IV)). The struc- 
ture of D1 was established the synthesis of HI from 
^•hydroxy^S-dihrornofnethylquinoxaline, m. lOJi® (prepd. 
froni-CHBraCOCOiH and o-C 6 H 4 (NH,),), and PhNHNHa. 
The crude III contained another FliNHNHi deriv. which 
could not be purified, aud the IV was also oontaminate<l 
with an impurity which reduct*d Fehling soln. ; H. believes 
that the main cleavage into 2-hydroxyciuinoxaline-3- 
aldehyde (V) and glycerol is accompanied by a cleavage, 
to a small extent, into 2-hydroxy-3-hydroxyraethyl- 
quinoxalinc and glyceraldchyde. The cleavage probablv 
ta- kes place even in boiling water alone, the role of the 
PhNHNHf being merely to remove the V from field 
of action and protect it from further reaction with the 
other cleavage Augments. Fructose with o-CaH 4 (NHa)a 
gives 3-(d~arabotetrahydroxybutyl)quinoxalittef needles with 
1 HiO, m. 187-8® (dccompn.), MV —75.2*^ (5 N liCl, 
c 2.006) , identical with the product obtained from glucose. ; 
Mraacetaie, m. 120®, [a) V -30.32® (CHCU, c 3.258) . 
The compd. obtained by Griess and Harrow from /- 
arabinose and a-C«H 4 (NH,), (Ber, 20,2205,3111(1893)) 
is not a qumoxaline but fjL^(l^aboietfahydroxy1nUyl)* 
bewdmidoMW, m. 234® (dccompn.), [aj3? 61.90f (5 N 
HCl, c 1.636); it does not lose in wt. at 100® fa vacuo 
over PaO*. reduces neither Fehling soln. nor hypoiodite 
and does not react with PhNHNHa; tetractcetatCf in. 
141-2®. The above facts show dearly that the case 
with whicli n is broken down is not due solely to the 
C:N double bonds but chiefly to the acid IIO group on 
C atom 2 of f he c|iiino\a]tiie ring. It may I herefore be es- 


1 pected that the mtioductum of a ncg.. kmizoble grom, 

C atom 1 offructoK will also materially increase i!. . 
tendency of the latter to break down. C. A. R 


Systematic investigatim of the sapon. of Me glucosrma.i 
with NaaCOi, which is accompanied by an anoinaloM 
2 change in rotation (6\ A. 24, 3794), has shown tlui 
along with the normal sapon. there occurs another reaction 
yidding a new acid, glucosaccharosonic acid, CaH f), 
(I), isomeric with and extraordinarily similar to ascoiinc 
acid I ha.s a linear structure (cf. Angew. Chm, 
399(1933)) and therefore the constitutions discussed loi’ 
ascorbic acid can also be considered for I. Witli (h, 
data at hand, it is not yet possible to decide which 
these is correct. In water I is formed in max. yield w lu n 
^ the Et gluooaonate is sajicmd. by slow addn. of alkali . 
so that the reaction of the soln. to neutral red appui, 
to be neutral. In order to .wcure suffidently rapid w 
action, it is well to work at 60-70". The ties! result 
are obtained by making use of the buffer prindplc, , 
by using the alkali in the form of saltsi>of weak aeul 
(HfCOi. HaPOi) or weak ttnrtiary bases (pyridine); tin 
most satisfactory is NaHCOg. The extent of the firtnia- 
4 tion of I can be detd. by I titration, as I reduces an ectui 
mol. amt. of I in acid soln. Neither glucosonic acid 4 >ij 
long standing or boiling in water nor its salts on treatnn nt 
with alkali yield I, which is formed only ftom the esUi 
or the lactone of glucosonic acid. The lacioiie, whicli i 
as yet unknown, was tested m the fonn oi|its triacei^iu . 
the yield of I on treatment with NallCOilin aq. ale. u 
very small, probably because the opening hi the lactom 
ring is considerably more rapid than the splitting oil oi 
^ the Ac groups, and much larger amts, of llare obtann d 
¥01 h NaOMc. Pyridine catalyzes tht* ior^natioii of i 
only in aq. soln.; therreaction docs not tkke place m 
abs. pyridine or EtOH-CgHkN niixts. Nor Us I ioriiud 
from the glucosonic ester with 0 -CeH 4 (NH 2 )a in water oi 
ale.; this would indicate that I is formed through the keto 
tonn of the ester, which, in the preseiici' of CaH 4 (NH 2 ) 2 , ^ 
removed as fa.st as it is formed. NaOMe gives no boiiiu- 
6 geneous product with I; the part sol. in MeOH has a 
compn. corfcspbnding to the Na salt of the cudiol of iln 
ester, althougli the McO valuevS are far too low; con 
versely, the iusol. part contains some MeO but much 
more Na than corresponds to the endiot salt. Both 
dissolve in Water with considerable evolution of heat and 
an initially alk. reaction which soon becomes ueiitial, 
and yield the Na salt of I. The triacolylghicosonu 
lactone with NaOMe gives, after catalytic removal of tin 
^ Ac groups according to Zeinpl^n, at least 50% I, whuli 
is i^ntical with the pioduct obtaiue'd by Mauiei uii<l 
Schiedt by a modification of this method (C. A. 27, 4777 1, 
and which, like their product, litis an unliscorlnitic aetioii 
(Dalmer and Moll, C. A, 28, 107()*). Neither I noi 
its salts give cryst. Ac dcrivs.; the results of cSterificaliou 
with McOH or EtOH have thus far been neg. in helpuiR 
to establish the structure of I; picthylation with Cib^. 
8 gives only a sirup; I forms no trilyl dcriv. or acetoni 
condensation product. It is assumed, therefore, that 
the 5-TIO group has been replaced by a ring O atom I 
is strikingly resistant to very dil. acids; only on boiliujf 
with 6 N HCl or HaS 04 does it slowly split off COa (aiwut 
0.8 mol. in 2 hrs.), with formation of furfural. 'Hh’ 
rotation of the Na ^all varfes in different prepns. from 
04® to 100® and is greatly increased by alkali, the ina\ 
(150®) being attained in TV NaOll. The I-reducinR 
^ power of such solns. gradually ditninishes aud finallv 
disappears completely on standing at 20". * I forms will 
crystd. brudne and dtichonine suits and an amorphou'* 
Pb salt, CaHeOePb, which is very sensitive to heat. Cata 
lytic hydrogenation with Pd-BaS(Ji of I in water or Ac<>0 
or of the Na sail ui watei could not be effected. Oxidatmn 
with ITaOa or K:Mn 04 , unlike tlrnl with I or quinom*. 
not specific; after 1 atom O has been used tqi the piodiw* 
still has cwtisideiable T-recliicing power. Whei ra** 
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add 8 q1ii.« only 1 mol. 1 is ocmsidsred, in alk. sdln. (under 
the conditions of the WillsUtter-S^udel-Ooebel titra- 
tion) 2 mols. NaOI react, and the power to reduce Fehling 
Miln. is completely destroyed; in higher eonens. con- 
siderably less hypoiodite is us^ up and only about 0.4 
mol. oxalic add is formed. Oxidation with AggO, which 
IS quite violent in coned, soin., gives 2 mols. CSOi, oxalic, 
Klycolic and acetic adds and small amts, of nonrcdudiig 
hut still optically active substances. 1, m. lOO**, 

18.5 ** (water, c 5.897), [a]V 7.06* (acetone, c 1.632). 
Brucine salt, needles .with apparently 1 HgO, m. 220" 
(^dt^compn.), |a]^ 6.25* (water, c 3.098). Cinchonine 
salt, m. 221-2" (deoogipn.), is very slightly sol. in water 
and well adapted to the characterization of I. C, A . K. 

New methods of preparation of diethomcetene and d- 
substituted a,a'-diethyline8 (RC(OH)(CHfOBt)t). G. 
Darzens and Maxenoajdeycr. Compt, rend. 198, 478-80 
09*^4). — ^£tOCH 2 COaKt (2 mols.) is added to NaOEt 
(I mol.) covered with PhMe (I) and allowed to stand 
24 hrs. The EtOH fonned and 1 ore distd. off and the 
lesidue is again covered with I. AcOU and HiO ate 
then added and the PhMe layer is sepd., dried and distd. 
JitC 02 CH(qjSt)COCHjC)Et (166 g.) (H) is obtained 
and on sapon. with aq. KsCOi gives CO(CllaOKt)s (III), 
in with RMgBr gives RC(CnjOEt)»01I where R**Mf, 
b 20 73-4®; iso-Bu, 110*; PhCHs, bt 154*; anisyt, 
b. 149*; cydohexyl, bi» 100®. Julius White 

Addendum concerning the acidity and reducing power 
of ascorbic acid. P. Korrer and G. Schwarzi'tibach. 
Helv. Chtm. Ada 17, 58 9(1934); cf. C. 4. 27, 6104. 

A recalcn. of the dissocn. const, of a-d-galacturonic acid 

(I) , allowance being made for the mol. of HaO of crysln., 

—log K « 3.491 at 23.6" (instead of 3.565). A 
lepetition of the detn. gave — ^log K * 3.488 at 19®. In 
a sola, conig. 0.00406 mol. of I and 0.00200 mol, of NaOlI 
per 1., a Ila electrode at 19* and 721 mm. Ha showed a 
potential of 0.5440 v. against a 0.1 N calomel electrode. 
Measurement of the 2nd dissocn. const, of ascorbic acid 

(II) (C. A. 27, 4564) gave log Kt - 11.79 and 11.80 at 

ur. In a soUi. contg. 0.(KX108 mol. McOH and 0.00400 
inol. of 11 per 1., a Ha electrode registered a potential of 
0.9783 V. against 0.1 N calomel. The more iicg. ^ues 
for the reduction potentials of II found by Green {C. A. 
28, 810) arc explained as due to polarization effects in 
alk. solns. The concept of the non-reversibility of the 
ledtiction -oxidation system of 11 is maintained, c^trary 
to the opinions of Georgescu ( C. A . 26, M79) and Wurm- 
sei ( C. A . 27, 4468) . C. R. Addmall 

New use of msignesium m orgamc syntheses, i. 
Malonic ester syntheses, llakoii Lund, A. Uch Hauseti 
«iii(J A F. Voigt. KrI. r>anske Videnskab. Selskab. 
\fathJys. Medd. 12, No. 9, 23 pp.(l933).-Mg, cata- 
lyzed with la, after an induction period r^cts rapidly 
with 1 or 2 mols. of CHa(COaEt)a (I) 

1st case, the compd. JVIgC(CO,Et), 2EtOH (D) 
on cooling. U loses KlOH at 80*, forming EtOMg- 
LlKCOaEOa (HI)- MeaCHCH(COiEt)a also refiwts 
with Mg, foniiing EtOMgC(CHMca) (COaKt)a (1^) • 
t‘na(COaMe)a and CNCHaCO,Et react only slyhlly 
with Mg. Aluraiimi.i-malonic ester was also prepd. but 
rould not be used successfully in syntheses with alkyl 
lialides. Ill is sol. in most org. solvents imd under^cs 
many of the classic reactions of sodiomalonic ester. The 
Advantages of III over the latter arc the of introduc- 
lion of 2 groups simultaneously into I and the readl^es^' 
with which a 2iid groupa^cati be substituted into mono- 
substituted malouic esters. AIM 
react ^wly or not at aU with HI, but iodides 
lesuitt. Only 1 sec. or tert. group cm su^ituted 
mto I through the use of HI. Witt HI m et^^l 
halides form acylmalonic 
I’hCHiCl, ClCH,CO,Et and 

ihsubstituted iiioJonic esters in good y * *" " 

It. KtOH, MeCIlBrCOiEt ™ 

••worouonc. IH gave no reactioa with ClCH^O»bt)i or 
I •. nita eU«r and B*a after deoom^ erf the 
w‘ith%{? f^ed IB*C(CO.Et).lJ^g.3^. m. 
s'lticli^iducwl BisCH(CO,Bt)i HI 


1 ment with dtt. HtSO,. Witt m in Et.0, AcCt (witii 
88% yield) and AciO gave aoeiylmalonic ester (Cu 
compd., m. 124*; semicarbazone, m. 104-6*: 2.4-di- 


compd., m. IZ4’'; semicarDazone, m. iiht-o , 
nitrophenylhydrazonc, m. 147*). In KtfO, lu and p- 
GaNCJLCOCl formed the Mg salt of >-nitrobcnzoyl- 
malonic ester, m. 238*; III and a-C6H4(COCl)a gave 
C,H 4 (CO)aC(CCbEt), or Q.CO.CtH 4 .C :C(COaEt)i (75% 

A yield), ni. 74.5*; Ph|CCl and III formed tripheiiyl- 
methylmalonic ester, m. 133®, in 86% yield. IV in 
Eton reacted with allyl bromide giving 90% allyliso- 
propyl malonic ester, and with BzCl to form l>eiixoyl- 
isopropyl malonic ester, m. 00.5® (75% yield). IV and 
PhiCCl did not react. K. W. Scott 

A case of easy rupturing of the carbon chain of a sne- 
einic acid derivative. K. v. Auwers and O. Uiigemach. 
Ber, 67B, 249-52(1934); cf. Ber. 29, 1543(1896); 

3 Konippa, Ibid. 1548, 1620.— That the compd. m. 157* 

MeaC COv 

(I) , obf aif icd by heating | ^NCfHiMc (II) , 

MeC(OAc).CO^ 

m. 131®, with ale. alkali is MeC(OH)(COjH)CMciCO. 
NHCJl 4 Me has lK»en confirmed, for I is also obtained 
from the Ac-free analog, m. 187® (III), of II and re- 
generates in on heating. The change I -♦III already 

4 occurs to some i‘xtent on mere recrysln. from benzim; 
(b. 120-30“) The Ac group in II is therefore quite 
loosely held; in fact, when II is treated in ice with only 
1 mol. KOH it yields I and HI, together with unchanged 

n, and with excess of />-toluidine in dil. benzene soln. at 
15 20® it gives I. If, however, equimol. amts, of II 
and toluidiiic are cautiously brought together in cold 
benzene, only the ring is opened and there is obtained 
(he 0-acetaie, m. 1 15 *6®, of I, which Is readily hydrolyzed 

5 to I by alkali anil regenerates 11 on healing. When II 

is boiled with 20% NaOH, there is obtained, along with 
I, a compel., m 108®, which has been identified as iso- 
butyric p4oluide, MefCHCONHl^fHiMc; it is also ob- 
tained from I, n or in with 10% ale. alkali on the water 
Iwith. C. A. R. 

Photopyridine reaction. P. hcigl and V. Anger. J. 
prakt, Ckem. 139, 180-2(1934).— The wz-called photo- 
f, pyridine is the NIL salt of glutaconic aldeliyde, OIIC- 
CH;CHCH:CH0NH4. With it 

yields a condensation product, (w- 02 NC«H 4 N:CHCH: - 

CHeH:CHNHC.H4NO,-»)i.Hi^4,n‘d, m. 110 . 

Na salt of the aldehyde is stable and may ««cd m the 
test for primary aromatic amines. C. J. West 

Thioi^c add. The chloride of ^ohtm. M. 
Battegay and E. H6ga*i. Hdv. Chtnt, 16, 

1008(1033); cf. C. A. Vf, 2 ® 39 .— NHfCtiU (I) is ob- 
^ tained by the interaction of dry HSCN tii ether JJitt dry 
HCl gas. I decomps. 75-W‘' and is split by IIiO and 
bases into HSCN and HCl. It is Mt an addn, compd. 
«>f HSCN and HCl, as hidicated by,d» reaction with 
alM. to form the correspondmg dkoxythw^ttans, 
ROeSNH*. I probably exists in cquil. with HbCN and 
IlCl in McOH since 

fonned. An excess of I with EtOH yields Et ditbi^- 
- phanatc. I reacts with phci^ to give phenoxytlM- 
urcthan, p-hydroxythiobcnzamide (II), ^d some of the 
^Se; of n. n m. 176“ (decompn.) to 

^^^?^ction of boric add ta accoloia^ of ^ atttt- 
rotation of glucose. G. Aurisicchio. Industrta chmw 
8, 1309-70(1933) .--Addn. of H»BO. dow not ‘^e 
final value of the roution of a soto. of gbicw,^ but d^ 
markedly diorten the time required for attaming this 
9 value. lliBOi is, therefore, conmdered to be a retdyst 
in the mutarotatioa of ghieose solns. A. W. 

Cmtitution of lignin. XVH. Te^conif^tald^do. 

Peter Klason. Ber. 6^, 

3237.— Freudenberg (Tanmw, £' 

27, 4924) belims that the no. of MW 
formation of “Ictralignosulfomc amd, 4(Cl.n,i^)_- 
HiBOi,” m the suinte cooking of pine w^ under 
cnndHiona has «*> sioichiometrie significanee. If this 
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were true, sulfonic acids with mote than 4 ooniferylalde- 
hydt groups should be capable of existence. The present 
work shows that such is not the case. Wood was cooked 
with NaHSOi at 96-8^ until it was completely defibered 
(1.5 weeks), then treated with dil. HCl, the HCl com* 
plctely removed and the lignosulfonic acid extd. hot with 
pure water; after 12 hrs. the soln. had become yellow 
and gave with /J-CioIItNIIi IICI a yellow ppt., 4(CioHitt- 
0,).HiSO*.CioH*N - H,0 (found, C 66.6, H 6.6, S 1.6, 
N 1.6, MeO 12.2%), which did not sciften in boiling water. 
The tctraconiferyUildehydehydrosulfonic acid is therefore 
the a-sulfunic acid which is primarily formed in the sulfite 
cooking. On the olhci hand, the compn. of the a-sulfonic 
acid obtainc'd in practical C(X>king is 3(CtoHiQOa) HsSOi, 
so the mol. wt. of a-lignin in wood carf lu^dly be 4 
hut must be at least 3 times as high, or 12 CioHioOt. If 
it is assumed that lignin consists of 1174 parts a- to 644 
parts /3-ligniii (1 mol. of each), the lowest possible mol. wt. 
for wckkI lignin is .3640. Wood (in the form of a wool-like 
maas) was heated atxjut 20 hrs. at 90-8** with 0.2% 
II2SO4 in a sealed vessel; this dis.solved only the hemi- 
cetlulose in appreciable amt. (about 15%). The lignin 
content of the product was 36.1%. Schwei/er .scjln. 
took up only a very small amt. of cellulose. The mass 
gave an intense reaction for lignin. Heated a short time 
with /9-C10H7NII) HCl, it gave a product which, after 
washing with hot water and drying at iOO**, omtained 
0.7% N, corresponding to 3 CiolIioOa CioIItN — H2O. 
The reaction is thcretore the same m principle as that 
occurring when the wood is first ccxiked with sulfite and 
then pptd. with C10H7NH2; the product then has the 
compn. 3 CioHioOi H2SO1 CioHgN— H2O. In both cases 
the a-ligtiin reacts noxnially in the aldehyde form: 
RCHO 4- C10H2 N * RCHiNCioHt -f H,0. Since by 
the action of SO2 on lignin tetra-, tri-, di- and mono- 
conifcryUddehydosulfonic acids arc formed, depending 
on the intensity of the reaction, the conifcrylaldehyde 
complexes mu.st be linked together in the .same type of 
chain as the simple sugars in polysaccharides. C. A . R . 

Tetraconifexylaldehydehydrosulfonic acid. Peter 
Klasou. Svtmsk. Kern. T%d. 45, 221 6(1933). -A 

discussion of the chem. constitution of compds. derived 


as solvents. The mol. depressions were high in all cases 
averaging «.2, 45.4 and 36, resp. This is taken to sup‘ 
port the Diels-Alder theory of the polymerization of cyclo 
pentadiene, which postulates the formation of polynun 
of the isocamphane type. J. H. Reedy 

Stereoiaomeric 1,2- diethylcydopentones. Oregoirc 
Chiurdoglu. BuU. soc. Mm, Bdg, 42, 347-68, 4^ 
(1933). — Pure 1,2-dicthyl-l-cyclopentanol m. — 23 
b„, 82.0-2.6®, b4o 98.4-9.0®, d® 0.9237, dj® 0.9(),'>t»' 
viscosity at 16® 0.12994, at 30®, 0.06077, n 1 .4651 , 1 .457 1 ’ 
1.4675, 1.4629, 1.4673 for a, D, He yellow, |9 ami 
y at 20.00®; it is quantitatively dehydrated by rcfiuxiiu 
for 2 hrs. with 90% HCO2H to l,2-diethyl-l-cyclopcntetif 
b. 149.20 *9.30®, dj 0.8262, d®® 0.8088, n 1.4484, l.-1.5J‘»' 
1.4614, 1.4582 and 1.4640 at 20.00®. This is quantit.*)' 
lively hydrogenated at 18® over Pt black in AcOH, to t 
mixt. of and /ranf-l,2-diethy1cyclopentancs, h 
149‘64®, d® 0.8042, dj® 0.7888, n 1.4300, 1.4321, 

1.4374 and 1.4419 at 2^.00®, crit. temp, of sohi. in anilim 
52.9®. The mixt. is sepd. by fractional distn. mio a 
trans isomer, m. — 95.6“, b. 147.6:1-7.54®, dj 0.7985s 
dj® 0.78318, n 1.42738, 1.42950, 1.42960, 1.43487 ami 
1 .43920 at 20.00®, viscosities at 15“ and 30®„0.(K)723 and 
0.00605, resp., crit. temp, of soln. in auilhie 66.6''; and 
a CIS i.sonier, m. —118.7®, b. 163.56 *3. .58®, dJ 0.81 
dJ® 0.79699, n 1. 43:143, 1.4:i562, 1.43572, 1.44100 am! 
1 .145:}8 at 20.00®, viscosities at 16® and 30®, 0.00816 ami 
0.(XH>69, crit temp, of soln. in anilme 60.9®. 

A. L. Hcnm* 

1-Cyanocyclohexene. R. Van Coillie. ^BulU hoc, chtnt 
Belg, 42, 419-26(19.33). —Cvclohexanonc cviitiohydiin, 
ill. 26®, bio 119.5®, b,i 120.6®, boo 132®, d*® d. 01723, n 
1.40067, 1.46285, 1.46817, 1.47313 for a, D, A ami y 
.30®, treated with SOCb gives a mixt. of trans ^-ewno-.^ 
rhlorocyclohcxane, ni. — 8', bts UO®, d^® 1,0839«», « 
1.47418, 1.47663, 1.4HTO, 1.48816 at 30 ^ and of Oi. 
cis isomer, m. 23®, hu 121^, dJ® 1.10196, n 1.477JI, 
1.47967, 1.48677, 1.49089 at .30 . This mixt. and pvn 
dine or 10% NaOH yield 1-cyaiiocyclohe.xrm*, bn ^ 
73.8-4.2®, dJ® 0.94725, n J.47V69, 1. *18231, 

1.49712 at 20®, in only I of ils 2 possible stereoisoinei ic 
forms. A L. Herme 


from lignin. A. R. Rose ^ (p-Aminocyclohezyl) acetic acid. Krwin Perber and Paul 

Cyclobutane-l,2-dicarboxylic acids. Hans Bode. Ber. I^onhardi. Ber, 67B, 246 9(19:M). — Because of ihi J 
6TB, 3.32-6(19:14). -Kuhn and Wassennann rcpiJil possible positions of the substiiuenls with respect lo the 
(C, A, 22, 4484) that they were unable to obtain Perkui's plane of the ring {p~aminocyclohexyl) acetic acid (I) erin 
<r*5-cyclobulane-l,2-dicarr>oxylic acid (1), m. 137 8 ; exist in a cis and a trans foini. If, in nccordauct^ wiili 
besides the trans add, m. 130”, they obtained a oiinpd. Aschan {Ber, 35, .3.389(19(|^)), lo bring out the completi 

m. 98® whidi they bdieved to be the ds acid but they symmetry of the position of the 2 substiluiMils (1,1 

could not convert it into an anhydride. A repetition substitution) with respect ti> the plane of tin* ring, 

of P.*s work, however, has fully confirmed his results. . . • r 1 ** .1 . 

DecarMSylation of the l,l',2,2'-tctnicaTboxvUc acid 7 « used to represent the cis form and y- the trans 

and subseqMnf treatment of the product with AcQ give jg ^videut that the trans form should Ik: opiK-ollv 

the anhydride, ni. 77 8®, of ctJ-I, which is hydrolyzed inactive* and the cis form resolvable into 2 active mmoi 

by hot water to cts-I, m. 138 9®, and tliis is rearranged images. All the theoretically possible forms have bun 

by coned. HCl into /rans-I, ra. KlO-l . PotenUomeliic prepd. and, with the •exception of the /-ci» form, llnii 

delns. at 20® of the dissocn. consls. gave -log A, -= properties detd. p-OiNC«H4CH,COiKt (H), ni.- 66 , 

4.20 and —log - 6.66 for the fw, and 3.7< and 5.63 for obtained (1) by nitrating PhCHiCN with UNO, 

the trans acid. C. A. R. ^ I^He p-nitro deriv., m. 116® (60 72%), ami 

Slow oxkdation of some cydopentane hydrocarbons g simultaneously hydrolyzing and estA-ifying the lattei hv 
with one lateral chain at temperatures below their boiling ^atg. it in 77% EtOH 'with HCl and heating on the waiti 
points. P. Dupont and G. Chavanue. BuU. soc, chim. |,ath (yield of II, 91%); or (2) by niirating PhCHjC<.)/n 
Belg, 42, 537 43(1933). — ^The oxidation of ethylcyclo- (97% yield) and sepg. the resulting isomers through Ihi 
pentane with O gives HCOjH, KtCOjH, EtCO(CH*)*- esters (yield of 11, 82%). 11 is redua^d with SnCl> 
C02H and EtCOBu; butylcyclopentane yields BuCOsH, ale. and HCl gas to the amino ester, m. 49.6® (HCl 
PrCOjII, BuCO(CIIt)iC()sH and an unidentified non- salt, m. 215®), which, because oftits high soly., is obtained 
anone; phciiylcyclopetilane oxidizes to B7(CHf)»CO*H, only 68% yield. In the subsequent work the reduction 
BzOH and PhCOBu. The const.s. of 1-phcnyl-l-cyclo- of the NO* and hydrogenation of the benzene nucleus 

pentanol are b« 121.0-1.1", dJ 1.069:3, dJ® 1.0530, if a 9 were effected simultaneously with H and colloidal Pi w 
1.5435, ifD 1.5479, if- 1.6590, ny 1.05.30 at 20®; it makes 5% HCl under 2.5 atm. at (H)®. The resulting cnidr 
a glass at — ^78®. A. L. Henne product (70% yield) consisted chiefly of I and its esiei 

Determinatioii of constitutioii by meltiiig-point lower- (which is hydrolyzed with extreme ease) and on beuzoyla" 

ings : the conflguratioii of the polymers of cydopentadiene, tion 3rielded an oil (III) which gradually deijositcd ^ystaN 

Josef Pirsrh. ^er. 67B, 101 4(19.34).— M. ps. of ace- of Et trans-{p^bensoylaminocydohexyl)acetate (IV), i”* 

naphthene, PhNiNPh, /ii-CiaHTOMe, NHPhi and 142®, mol. wt. in camphor 268; free acid, from IV ami 

C10H7OEI were taken, with a-^icyclopentadiene, dihydro- 0.6 mol. hot aq. Ba(Oll)s, m. 190 1®. f)n further sjajjd- 

a-dicyclopenUdiene aud tetrahydro-a-dicyclopeutadiene ing, 111 yielded, another crop ol crystals m. around 00 
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which could not be recrystd.; when they were heated to 
JIK)** the viscosity of the melt increased and on cooling it 
<l< posited IV, an indication that a tranafonnation cis 
irans had occurred. The crude I with hot ale. d-tartaric 
rjcid yielded acid (artraU, CuHtiOiN, m. 163-5“, 

\rtVS 41)'’ (water, c J), sol. to the extent of 0.144% in 
.icrtone, 0.06% in CHCls, 0.56% in abs. ale. and easily 
^#1. in water, and converted by Ba(OH}s into cis~d^h 
in. 289.6“ (di'OJinpn.), [a]^ 11“ (water, c 1), reacts 
neutral to litmus, 'llte mother liquors from the tartrate 
yield crystals whose rotation ranges from 12.5® to 3.6 * 
and which yield aim. 289.5“, \a] -2®. trans-l, from 
IV with Ba(011)2 in boiling 50% MeOH, m. 308-10“. 

CAR 

Preparation of hydrocarbons with a hemicyclic double 
linking. N. K. Aleksandrovich. J. Gen, Chem. (U. S. 
S. R.) 3, 48-51 (1933X,^Cyclonexylcarbinol is converted 
liY Na and CvS2 in KtsO into Me cydohexylmethykcanthaie, 
C«HiiCH20CS^e, m. 106® {amide, m. 75-6®), pyrolyzed 
above 200® to melhylenecytlohexane. 4-Methylcyclahcxyl- 
carhinol similarly affonls Me 4^meihylcycloiiexylinethylxan -- 
tfiatc {amide, m, 104 6"), pyrolyzed to I -methylene^- 
wethykydohepine, B. C. A. 

Inositolphosphoric compounds. Compounds of ferric 
inositolphosphate with ammonia and amines. S. Cltolski. 
Roceniki Chrm, 12, 621-30(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 6763. 
Amines react in aq. solii. with C|H«Os4i’tFe4 to yield 
t mipds. with: NHa, NHiEt, NHKta (6 niols., 8 HiO), 
NMei, piperidine (6 mols., 12 11*0), (NHjCH*)* and 
fnperazine (4 mdls., 12 H2O). NH*Ph, CallaN, quinoline, 
:'-aniinopyridine and hexamethylenetelraniine do not 
M('ld compds. B. C. A. 

Action of hypochlorous acid on active 1 -methyl- 
cyclohexene. Marcel Godchot, Max Mousscron and 
Robert Granger. Compt, rend, 198, 480-2(1934).— 

I Melhyl-A*-cyclohexenc treated with HOCl gave a 
mixt. of 4 isomers of C7H11OCI. These were sepd. by 
fiacLional distil, and gave th6 following consts., resp.: 
1 m 6 79®, 91®, 93®, 95®; di« 1,120, 1.113, 1.107, 1.110; 
nK 1.4832, 1.4839, 1.4861, 1.4848; tin 0.0323,0.2292, 

0. fsW, 0.5960; Mm 20.14®, -0.32®, 4.21®, 11.15“; 
Mm 33.89% —10.42®, 6.91®, 18.50®; H4*3/W.-« 1-082, 

1. <H7, l.O'Rl, 1.669. It is suggested tliat these represent 

the cis and trails forms of 1 -methyl -4 -chioro-3-cyclo- 
hcxaiiol. Julius White 

The preparation and investigation of some cyclic tm- 
saturated ketones and hydrocarbons. Herniano Bi*rgs, 
Cult Wittfeld and E. Wildt. Ber, 67B, 238 44(1934),— 
111 agreement with Cook and Hewett (<’. A *27, 6«335), the 
authors find that phenacet ylcyclohexene (I) has no 
tendency to change over with SnCU or AlCl* into a kclo- 
phetianlhreiie, and they have proved that the product of 
the m:1ion of PhCII*COCl on cyclohexetic in the presence 
cif SuCU is ically I by converting it through the mi&table 
dibromide into slilbeinp. I, m. 47®, bi* 171-45®, can ulsfj 
lie obtained from 3,4,6,6-telrahydrobenzouitriU' and 
IMiCIljMgCl; oxhnc,m. 124®; scraicarbawme, in. 176-6®. 
Teliahydropropiopheiione (oxime, in. 76 “) was likewise 
u])taiiied from CelliCN and EtMgBr. Tetrahydro- 
.wtophenone (oxime, m. 66-1®; given in the literature 
as 99®; probably the 2 forms are stereoisomers) forms a i 
well crystd. dibromide which, however, also decomps, 
n adily on gentle heating. In the conversion of phencthyl- 
eyeloliexauol through the hexene into octahydrophen- 
antiiretie, the authors obtained practically the same re- 
sults as C. and H . PhCl^^CIl2Cl ( 14 g.) with Mg and the 
3 mettiylcydohexanones gave, resp., 7.0 g. l~phcnethyl‘2^ 
mihyl-l-cydohexanol, b*o 181-3®, 10 g. of the .V-Jfr 
ihomer, bi* 171-2®, and 9.0 g. of the 4-Afe compd., b** , 
179“; with a-tetralone it gave 9.5 g. l-phenethyl~l - 
tctrahl, bao 212-14®. . C. A. R. 

Highly unsaturatsd compounds cont aining the 
ionone ring. II. P. Kairer and R. Morf. Helv. Chim, 
AUa 17, 3-7(1934); cf. C, A, 26, 5088.— The chloride 
of the unaatd. add (I) descrilx'd in the earlier paper wa.s 
Prepd, fnmt 136 g. of I and 30 g. PCI* and was dissolved 
in 140 cc. of dry PhMe. To this constantly shaken, 
sola, was added drop-wise a cold sohi. of MeZiiI, 


prepd. by heating a mixt. of 140 g. McI, 30 g. AcOEt, 
60 g. PhMc and 145 g. of Cu-treated Zn for 2 hrs. at 110®. 
The reaction mixt. was dcoompd. with ice, wa.shcd with 
11*0, aq. (NH4)*S04, dil. NaOH and aq. Na*S*Oj, filtered 
and dried. The PhMc was removed under diintni.shed 
pressure and the residue was distd. in a high vacuum. 
I'he Me ester of I remaining in the crude distillalc was 
reniuved by sapon. and EtjO extu. of the unchanged 
desired ])roduct fnini the alk. aq. soln. The ext. gave 
2 - methyl - 4 - [i ',i - trimethyl - if' - cydokexen - 

butadienyl Me ketone (fi^euionone) (II), bo.i 106-4i®, 
di» « 0.9466, iiy » 1.64302, M. R. 77.38 (calcd. 72.496), 
K. 4.89. This extreme exaltation is an expression of the 
presence of the several anijugated double linkages. By 
reduction with (iso-VrO)*Al in abs. iso-PrOH II was 
converted into the corresponding ale. with 3 double link- 
ages, 2~methyl-4-[l \ I \ 3* -trimethyl-2* <ydohexen-2*-yl]'> 
hutadienylmethylcarbinol (III), bo.oi 105®, dj*-* 0.9223, 
• 1.61966, M. R. 77.16 (calcd. 74.009), E. 3.14. 
II undergoes the Retormatski synthe.sis with BrCH*CO*h't 
and Zn, but the first formed hydroxycurboxylic acid ester 
is very unstable and splits off H*!) to yield IV, an ester 
with 4 double linkages. The synthesis was carried out 
accoiding to the procedure employed for the lower homolog 
(C, A. 26, 6088), by using benzene os solvent and treating 
30 g. of II with 33 g. of BrCHsCOsEt and 20 g. of Zn. 
Distn. of the reaction product gave 25 g. of a bright yellow 
oil, Et 2,4-diinethyl‘4>~[J\l\3'-lriniethyl-2'-cydohexen-2*-‘ 
ylhhexa-1 ,3, 5-triene-I-carboxyiate (iy),b9,\h 142-3°, di* ' 
0.97606, » 1.52834, M. R. 96.40 (calcd. 92.143), K. 

3.26. 'I'he free acid was converted into the chloride and an 
attempt was made, by the action of MeZnl, to obtain 
the corresponding Me ketone. The product wa.s cuti- 
taininate<l with cleavage or polymerization products. 
II, III and IV are mixts. of cis-trans isomers. They give 
intensive color reactions (orange-brown, deep red-brown 
and reddish brown, resp.) with SbCl* in CHCl*. Part of 
their mol. structure is related to that of vitamin A but 
none of them is a substitute for the vitamin in producing 
growth in exptl. animals. II has an odor similar to that 
of /9-iononc, but finer and of more practical value. 

C. R. Addinall 

The purification of aromatic hydrocarbons. S. N. 
PoiK)v and S. I. Polonskaya. Neflyanoe Khozyaisivo 25, 
93-5(1933). — Kxpts. which are described in detail indi- 
cate that ZnCl* when pptd. on a porous mass (bricks) docs 
not yield a standard colorless Cellt and PhMe from their 
crude solus. ZnCl* may be used for a preliminary treat- 
ment whereby the 11*S04 treatment requires 40% less acid, 
provided that the polymers arc removed by distn. Up 
to 20% of reagents can be saved in the II 3 SO 4 refining 
process by using an intermediate steam distn. One-fifth 
of the acid may be replaced by treatment with benzene- 
toluene acid sludge and another fifth by using the inter- 
mediate steam distn., this producing a refining effect 
equiv. to a combined ll*S04-ZnCl2 treatment. 

A. A. Bochtlingk 

The preparation of p-iodophenol and some of its de- 
fivatives. F. B. Dains and Floyd Kberly. Trans. 
Kansas Acad. Sci. 36, 114-17(1933). — Of various tiicthods 
tried for the prepn. of p-iodophenol (1), the authors 
chose a modification of the method of Nolling and Wrze- 
sinsky (cf. Ber, 8, 820(1875)): 70 g. NaNO* in 200 cc. 
of water w'a.s added with const, stirring to 110 g. />- 
NH2C jiiOII in 800 g, of water and ice coiitg. 120 g. coned. 
H*S04 and maintained at 0®. After 30 min. 20 cc. coned. 
H2SO4 was added and the soln. poured into 200 g. K1 in 
200 cc. water. After stirring 20-30 min. the temp, was 
raised to 75-80® and maintained there until N cca.sed to be 
evolved. The soln. was neutralized with Na2COi and 
steam-distd. To decrease the soly. of the product, the 
distillate was satd. with NaCl and the solid I filtered off. 
Yield 66-70%. The following ethers were prepd. by the 
same general method: Bonsy/ p4odophenyl ether, m. 62®: 
To a soln. of 3 g. Na in 50 cc. ale. was added 22 g. I and 
then 15 g. PhCHiCl. After refluxing 2 hrs. the mixt. 
was dlld. with water. p-NUrobeneyl p^dophenyl ether. 
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m. 146”, was obtained from NOiCACHiBr and IC^«> i 06^; aUyl, 41”, 68”; Pk, 131% — : bemnL M.k* 
ONa (II). UtfhykM H-p-iododiphen:^ Oher, m. 114”, 108*; duksttryl, 162% 160*. BisCo-methmnrplieiM)! 

from CW^tt and II. Elkykne di-p-4odoMphmyl ether, urea, m. 237*; bh(3,4-dimeauxy^ieHyl)tirea, m. 216". 

m. 175-7*, fnmi CHjBrCIIjBr and n. TrimelkyUne di-p- The prepn. of the isocyanates from the azides is descrihcf]' 
iododipkm^ ether, m. 140°, from Br(Cn])iBr and 11. C. J. West 

W. A. Moore ^•Dimethylamino- and ^-diethylaniinophen^bydiazinr 
Ailatole and the production of iodo^enola. C. V. R. StuU4 and K. Th. Gunzert. J, prukt. Ckem. 139* 

Bordeianu. Anh. Pkarm. 272, 8-22(10;i4).— The chief 14I-61(IK14). -p-HJ4C.H4NMe, (I) (3.2 g.) throuell 

procedi^ used was the (mtioa of I in AcOH soln. on the . the diazo reaction yields 2.2 g. p-dimethytanUnobenMene- 
mercurizecl phenolic deriv. (substitution of the AcOHk diutmium borofluoride, light yellow-green, m. 1^ 

complex by I according to Dimroth). Thus, from 6- (decompn.); it gradually deoonips. in the light. The 

iodothynioi was prepd. 2,C-duodothymol (I), quite un- diazonium chloride of I, added to NaHSOi soln. (d 

stable in the presence of alkalies. For the formation 1.33) or to satd. NaiSOt, gives the Na salt of n, orangt..! 

of "oristoles,” iodophenols in which the positions im- yellow leadets, with 3 mols. HjO; from BtOH it sep* 

mediately adjacent to the Oil are oheupied by alkyl and as egg-yellow needles; the salt is sol. in 16 parts cold 

1, res|)., may receive the I in tlic p-position. By virtue HjO; reduction with Ma-Hg, SO* or Niil^.HiO gives oiilj 

of the alkali-insoly. of aiistole md of the role of oxidizing I; the NHt salt of n, red, decomps. ^°; HO gives p 

ageuts in aristole formation, this substance is believed to 3 dimethylominodiazobenzcnesulfbnic acid (11), yrllou 
possess the constitution of a tetraalkylated diiodo-biphenu- needles, decomps. 118°, dj* 1.41, if filtered in 0.6 hr. 


quinone: l,2,4;},6-(HO)I,Me(iso-Pr)C.H -s (8H:C(isu- 

Pr) .CO.Cl : CMc .C : }s. The 1 content of aristole from iodo- 
thymol, as also of that made directly from thymol, is in 
complete afpreement with this fonnula. The same is 
likewise* true of the aristole deriv. from ^-xylenol and 
diiodoxylenol, resp., for which in the atxive bipheno> 
quinone formulation Me takes the place of the iso-Pr groujps. 
The biphenoquinone structure permits the anticipation 
of polymer formation; indeed the mol. wt. of aristole 
(as also of xylenol aristole) corresponds to a dimer of the 
above biphenoquinone. The following substances were 
pn*pd.: 2,n-Diiodothymol by the action of iodized KI 
soln. on 2, 6-bis(acetozymercuri) thymol or on 6-iodo-2- 
acctoxsrmercurithymol. Freshly prepd. diiodothymol is 
yellowish, viscous, easily sol. in org. solvents and sinks in 
H2O. It gradually darkens and ^ter long standing Ix*- 
oomes permeated with colorless crystals, without, how- 
ever, burning completely solid. The cryst. mass after 
pressing on unglazed pottery in. 46-7®. These crystals 
may well represent desmotiopic modifications, e. g., phenol 
and pseudophenol form : 1 ,2,4,3,G*(HO) IjMe(iso-Pr) C«H 

im.CH : C(i.«»-l*r) .CO.Cl : ^Me. Both liquid and soUd 
prepns. have the same 1 content and mol. wt. and yield the 
same acetylation product and with CrOi the same iodo- 
thymoquinone. Characteristic for this diiodothymol is its 
ready transformation in alk. soln. into aristole. 2 , 6 ^ 
Diiodothymol acetate, m. 72 3®. 2 -Iodo- 6 -bromothynwl, 
reddish yellow oil splitting oil Hr with alkali with formation 
of aristole. 2,G-Diiodo-p’’Xylenol, m. 03® {acetate, prisms, 
m. lOB-3®). 6-Iodothymol, 111. 09®, in ayp-eement with 
that reported by Wilgerodt. lodothymoquinoue, m. 01 ®. 
2,6-Bis(acetoxymercuri) -^-xylenol . 2-Acctox3rmercuri-0- 
bromothymol. W. O. £. 

Transpositions of anilides, n. A. Giacalone. Gaee. 
chim. itof. 63, 761-3(1933 ) , C. A. 27, 80.-PhN(CHO)H 
(I), PhNH,, PhNIIrfCl and ZnCl„ heated 24 hrs.at 170®, 
exce.HS NaOIl added, steam-distd., and the residue 
purified by HCl and NH4OH, yield p-leucanilinc (II). 
The mother liquor yields a small quantity of an unidentiii^ 
yellow compd., m. 261®, which gives a red color with hot 
ale. chloranil. The reaction probably involves the 
initial transformation: I p-HsNCeH4CHO (III), which 
reacts with 2 more PhNIli mols., thus: III + 2 PhNHt 
II + llfO. Under the same conditions, PhNHAc yields 
PhNiCMeNIIPh, and PhNHBz gives a very low yield of 
PhN:CPhNIlPh, so that in these last 2 cases there is no 
initial transimsition. C. C. Davis , 

p-Mothoinr- and 3,4-diniethozyphenylurethsn8. Otto 
Brunner and Rolf Wdhrl. Monatsh. 63, 374-84(1933) 

The following figures arc the m. ps. of the p-methoxy^ 
and 3,4-dimethoxyphenylurethans: Jlfs,Q0®,81^ 65®, 

78.6®; Pr, 69®, 62®; iso-Pr, 63®, 88®; Bu, 46®, 68®; 
iso-Bu, ?1 ®, 68®; Am, 53®, 67®; tocyf, 60®, 67®; hept^, 
78®, 67.5®; octyl, 77.6®, 67®; decyl, 78®, 73®; datoyl, 
80®, 83®; tetradecyl, 83®, 79.6®; hexadecyl, 88.5®, 85®; 
octaderyl, 92®, H7^; docosyl, 98®, 92.5®; tetraeos^, 102®, 


on standing 12 hrs., there result red-violet prisms, de 
oompg. 118®, dl* 1.562; crystallographic data are given 
for the 2 forms. Passing H|S tlirough 5 g. of the Na salt 
of n in 250 cc. HsO for 5 lu-s. gives about 2.5 g. of p- 
dimethylaminodiatobenzenehydrosul/ule hydrdgen sulfide^ 
CgllnNsS.HsS, red with green surface luster, decomps 
78®. Reduction of the Na salt with NugSsOg gives p 
dimethylamiuophenylhydrazinesulfonic acid (III), in 
179® (decompn.) {Na salt); heating the acid in ll^o 
until soln. restilts gives p-aminodimelhylaniline p-di- 
methylaminodiazoheneenesulfonate, yellow, ni. 149® (tJt 
compn.); AgNOi gives the Ag salt of II; the p-amtnu 
diethylaniline deriv,, yellow-green, tn. 1.58® idecompn.) 
Beneal-p-aminodiethylaniline, light yellow! in. 9;{ 
m in EtOH, satd. with HCl gas, gives p-ditkethyltimtno- 
phenylhydraune di-HCl, m. 161® (decompn. 1; the fret 
base is very unstable; Bzll gives bensal-p-dimethyl 
aminophenylkydrazine, light yellow-green, ni.\138® (de 
compn.); salicylidene denv,, yellow, m. 185®; Ihe N,N'’ 
di-Bz deriv. m. 199® {HCl salt, decomps. 190®) ; mono-Hz 
deriv,, m. 145®, rcnults from the di-Br denv. and Nj 
Hg.HjO ill EtOIl; either deriv. with Ca(OCi;3 gives 
P’4tmethylaminophfnylazobenzoyl ( MegN CelliN : N ) , 

red, m. 124®. p-Uielhylaminobenzeneduizon%um boto- 
fiuoride, yellow, decomps. 113 Na p~diethylaminodtazo 
bensenesulfonate, crystals with 6 innls. HgC); ftom EtOIl, 
egg-yellow; K salt, yellow; NH 4 salt, yellow-brown 
p-DiethylaminophenylhydrazinesidfonU acid, m. 132® (dt 
compn.); IICl gives p-diethylaminophenylhydrazinr dt- 
HCl, decomps. 164®. ^-MeCgllgCIIO gives a b-dielhyl' 
aminophtnylhydrazotte-HCl, decomps. 105®. N,N'-Dt- 
benso^-p-diethylaminophenylhydrazine, m. 159®. p-ll 
NCeHgNPhs and BzCl give a mofUt-Bz deriv., tn. 2l)9 , 
BzH gives a benzol deriv., yellow-green, in. 14.5®. p- 
Diphenylaminobenzenediazonium borofluoride, 1 n ick -1 et 1 , 
decomps. 162®. Na p-diphenylaminodiazobenzenesutlo- 
nale, yellow, decomps. 120®; the reduction produet 
could not be purified.* C. J. West 

Synthesis of organometallic compounds of titanium. 
G. A. Razuvaev and I. K. Bogdanov. J. Gen, Chtm 
(U. S. S. K.) 3, .367-8(1933).- A/tempts to synthesize 
org. compds. of Ti by the action of TiCU on IlgPhj, 
PhMgCl and a mixt. of Na and PhCl produced iieK 
results. Clias. Blauc 

The influence of the phenyl group in the reaction of 
siilfuryl chloride on primary aliphatic alcohols. P 
Carr4 and D. Libermann. Compt. rend. 198, 274 -t) 
(1934).— PhCHtCHiOB (1 radk.) and PhCHgCHgCHgOH 
(I mol.), reacting at room temp, for 24 hrs. with SOCL 
(1 mol.), give PhCH,CII,OSOCl (I) and PhCH,CHiCH- 
OSOCl (H), with some PhCHtCHjCl (HI) and PhCH.- 
CH,CHaCl (IV). I decomps. at 87® to HI;- H at 9(» 
to IV. I with BuOH in C^HiN gives SO(OBu)OCH2- 
CHiPh, bt4 191-3®. SOGi (0.5 mol.) added slowly 
to PhCHiCHiCHiOH (1 mol.) in CiH|N gives SO(0- 
CHiCHiCHiPh)., bu 248-64®. W. J. Peterson 

Reaction of dlorobenzene with sodium sulfide and 
sodium taydrosttlfide. N. N. Vorozhtzov, Jr. and S. P* 
Mitzengendler.4 Compt. rend. acad. sci. (U. S. S. R ) 
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[N. &^]f 1M3, 291-4(iii GemiBn 204r-5).--Oii heating 
PhCl with 0.6 mol. of 8% aq. NaiS at 360-60* and 180 
iH) atm. 71.8-2.3% of the theoretical yicdd of PhjS and 
15.6-16.8% of a mixt. of HhSH and PhOH is foniud. 
With 6 mols. of NasS under the same conditions 2.8 
:..6% Ph,S and 8i-92% of a mixt. of PhSH and PhUH 
IS formed. The latter are formed thus: PhaS 4* Na^S - 
J PhSNa; Ph,S + 2 NaOH - PhvSNa -f PhONa + >1,0 
from the previously fonncd Ph,S. Similar results arc had 
with NaSH. Howard A. Smith 

Preparatioa of salts of trisChydrozjrsxyljsulfonium 
derivatives of p- and o-substituted phenols and the 
arylsulfonium bases. D. Libennann. Compt* rend 
1Q7, 1425-7(1933); ‘ef. C. A. 28, 762^-^(BzOC,H4)4- 
vSOBz, m. 36*» lhtc(BzO)CJIi]i^Bz, m. 53% [Cl- 
(BzOCeHiliSOBz, m. 67-8*, and lMeO(BzO)Cai,l,- 
vSOBz, m. 51*, have been obtained by heating the corre- 
si)onding aryl chlorosHlfites in pyridine. (HOC6H4),SOIl. 
in. 236*, and [Me(HO)C,H,]SOH, m. 264*, were prcpd. 
Irom the chlorides of the corresponding sulfonium compds. 
atid NaCN in ale. The bases are colorless, insol. in most 
solvents, but sol. in glycol. Rachel Brown 

Oxidation products of organic developers. A. Seyewetz 
and S. Szymson. Bull. soc. ckim. 53, 1260-8(1933).— 
Ilydroquinone (1) and p3rrocatechol (II) have been oxi- 
dized by FbOi and by AgBr in the presence of alk. sul- 
fites and various alkalies or alk. substitutes. Oxidation 
uf aq. I oontg. Na,SOi in the presence of NaOH or Na,- 
CO, gave 60% yields of (HO),Cai,(SO,Na), (IH). 
characterized hii its beautiful blue fluorescence (C. A. 2, 
539) and comparable with the salt made by the direct 
sulfonation of 1. Solns. of I contg. K,SO, in the presence 
of KOH or K,CO, gave 76% yields of (HO)2Cai*(SO,K)i. 
A similar NH, salt was formed. Analogous results were 
obtained by using AgBr in place of PbO, under the above 
conditions. Oxidation by AgBr in the presence of alk. 
sulfite and HCHO or Me, CO yielded the monosulfonate, 
(H0),C6H,S03Na. The reducing iiowcrs of I and its 
sulfonated derivs. for AgBr were compared and it is 
shown that HI is not a photographic developer. Hy- 
potheses on the oxidation reactions are given and dis- 
cussed. The oxidation of 11 was similarly carried out. 
With llgCl, only the monosulfonate was fonncd, becau.se 
of the foniiation of a cryst. Gompk*x which absorbed the 
•ilk. sulfite and paralyzed the 2nd stage of the oxidation. 
The results show that during the use of I and II in the 
presence of alk. .sulfites and alkalies or alk. carbonates 
tu redticc AgBr to Ag, the p- or o-diphenol is transformed 
into a monosulfonic dcriv. rcaulting fronf the action of 
the alk. sulfite on the quinone. then by an analogous 
process these are conveitcd into disulfonic dej4vs. which 
seem to be the limit of the reaction since these derivs. 
have no reducing effect on AgBr. C. R. A. 

Esterification velocity of alcohols in fonnlc aci^. III. 
Anton Kailau and Eelix Adler. Monatsh. 63, 165-85 
(1933); cf. C. .4. 26, 5819; 27, 703; 28, 101”.— The 
('sterification velocities at 15 * of BzOH , 2-phenylcthan-l -ol , 
•1-pheuylpropan-l -ol, allyl ale., o-, w- and p-nitro- 
bcnzyl ales., 1-phenylethan-l-ol, l-phenylpropan-l-ol 
and l-phenylbutan-\-ol in HCO,!! with varying H,0 
ciiiitent, and with or without IlCl, KCl or MgCI, as 
(*atal3^t, were measured by the increase in f.-p. lowcting. 
hsterification was practically complete. The velocity 
colists, were calcd. for unimol. leactions. The f.-p. 
coiists. found fur the various esters in HCO,H coulg. 
0.110 and 1.1^) mols. H,0/kg. HCO,H were 2.45 and 
resp. This incteasfi in H,0 content of the HCO,Il 
decreased the esterification velocity approx. 39% for the 
pntnary ales, and 68% for the secondary ales. With 
addii. of HCl, the increase in velocity consts. was appn»x. 
proportional to the conen. of HCl, the effect being greater 
in the water-poor solns. The decrease in consts. due to a 
Bh or NO, group or to a double bond is greatest when these 
giuups are nearest to the OH group. L. E. Sleiucr 
Nitration of 3,5-dichlorobeiiBaldehydo and 3,5-di- 
chlorobenxoic acid. Fritz Asinger. Monatsh. 63, 385-93 
11933).— 3,6-Cl,CaiiCHO (10 g.) and 100 cc. HNO, 
(d. 1.48) at room temp, for 3-4 hrs. gWe 99% (crude 


yield) of ^-nitro-^tS^dichlorobenmUdehyde (I), m. 91.5*; 
oxidation gives 3,6,2-Cl,(Q,N)CiH,CC),H, m. 194*. I 
yields an aldoximot m. 97*, and a phenylkydrasone, 
blood-red, m. 175*. 1 and PCU in C«Hf give 2-nitro~3,S~ 
dichiorobenzal chloride, m. 45*; this also results by nitra- 
tion of 3,5-Cl,C,H,CHCl,. 1, heated with Ac,0 and 
AcONa 7 hrs. at 180", gives 65% of 2*nitro^3,S^tchloro^ 
cinnamic acid, pale yellow, m. 227*. 1 and NaOH in 
McsCO give 97% of 5,7,5',7'-tetrachloromdigo. Re- 
duction of I with FeS04 and NH4OH gives 84% of the 
2~NH% deriv., pale yellow, m. 123*; aidoxime, m. 175*; 
phenylhydrazone, yellow-green, m. 118*. 3,5-Cl,C«Hf- 

CO2H and HNO, (d. 1.48) at 70* give 83% of the 
drnv, (II), m. 194“; the Ca soli seps. with 4.5 mols. 
11,0; the JSa salt hast2.5 mols. H,0; the Ag salt is aiibyd. ; 
acid chloride, in. 94.5*; amide, m. 180*; Me ester, m. 
7:1"; Ei ester, m. 69*. Reduction of II gives the 
deriv., m. 230-1" (98% yield). C. J. West 

Formation of C-phenylanthranils and acridmes Iran 
^-nitrobenzaldehydes and aromatic hydrocarbons. Kurt 
I./chmslcdt. Ber. 67B, 3:16 9(I9:i4). — ^Reply to Tana- 
scscu ( C. A . 27, 4802) . In this connection, it has been 
foimd that T.'s 3-nitro-6-chloro-9-(p-diinethylamino- 
phenyl) acridine m. 250", nut 2:i5* (the di-Kt oompd. m. 
2:10*); neither the di-Mc nor the di-Et oompd. fluoresces 
ui ooned. H,S04. C. A. R. 

Nitration of chalcone. loan Tanasescu and Aurel 
OfMirgcscu. J. prakl. Chem. 139, 189-92(19:14). — 
Chalcone (5 g.) with a nitrating mixt. of 9 g. H,S04 (d. 

l. 48) and 6 g. HNO, (cl. 1.42) at 20-35* gives 1.6 g. 
2-NO, deriv. (I) and 3 g. 4-NO, deriv.; the phenyl- 
iiydrazones m. 162-4" and 148-50", resp. Boiling I g. 

I with 30 cc. Eton, 20 cc. 11,0 and 6 cc. 30% NaOH for 
1-1.5 hrs. gives 0.5 g. puie indigo. C. J. West 

The condensation of bens^lpyruvlc acid with benqrl 
cyanide. Paul Cordier. Compi. rend. 197, 1427*^ 
(193:1). — ^By condensation of bejizylp3rruvic acid with 
PhCH,CN there is formed PhCH8CH,C(OH)(COai)- 
CHPhCN. Attempts to hydrolyze tliis to PhCHtCH,- 
C(OH)(CO,H)CIIPhCOiH gave an anhydride, m. 74*, 
either PhCH,CH,C:CPh.CO.O.CO or PhCH,CH;. 

C.CHPh.CO.O.CO. By the action of KOH in AmOH 

I 1 

this anhydride is converted to a mixt. of add and an 
isomeric anhydride , 111 . 80 Rachel Brown 

Preparation of 3-phenyl-3-(3 '-phenyl-3 '-hydroxy- 
propionyloxy)propionic acid, l-phenylpentaii-l-ol-3-oiie 
ana l-phenylheptan-l-ol-3-one. E. Ditz. Bull. soc. 
ckim. 53, 1286-8(1933) ; cf . C. A . 25, 4251 . — In the course 
of the prepn. of PhCH(OIl)CU,CO,H (I) by the sapon. 
of the esters formed in the condensation of BzH with 
BrCU|CO,K in the presence* of Zn (C. A. 3, 1760) the 
incomplete acidification of the Na salt produced 3- 
phen^l - 3 - (3' - phenyl - 3' - hydroxypropionyloxy)- 
propionic acid, m. 188*, formed during the addincation 
by the esterification of I by a 2nd mol. of the same add. 
Agitation of PhClI(OH)CH,CONH, with EtMgBr for 1 
day and dccompn. vdth ice-cold dil. H2SO4 gave l^phenyl- 
pentan-l^lS-one, b, 127-30", nn 1-528; semkarboMone, 

m. 168*. Similar treatment with BuMgBr produced 

l-phenylheptan^l-ol^3-one, b, 135° (semicar baeone, ni. 
1:^*), in very poor yields. C. R. Addinall 

cis- and ffaii5-Cinnamic adds. Steric hindrance. J. 
Manta. BuU. soc. chim. 53, 1277-86(1933).— The 
hydrogenation of PhC i CCO,H (1) with colloidal Pd on 
starch gave stable allodnnamic acid (II), m. 68*. The 
use of Pt black gives a mixt. of cis and trans forms. 
Esterification of I in the presence of PhSOfH with the 
requisite ale. gave cycloh^yl phenylpropiolate, b, 190", 
nV 1.5575, and bmzyl phenylpropiolate, m. 35*. On 
hydrogenation with Pd these gave the corresponding 
allocinnamates, CuHnOi, bi, 180*, di* 1.0533, nV 1.5410, 
and CitHuOi, m. 34-5*. Hic rates of sapon., by 0.025 N 
NaOH, of the £t, cydohexyl and benzyl esteip of I, U, 
hydrodnnamic (III) and cinnamic adds were measured 
In abs. ale. and ^% ale. 'fhe ratio ■* 2 

in the 3 different series is the reverse of what would be 
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expected on the basis of the add strengths alone and is 
explained by steric hindrance. The 2 factora, odd strength 
and the steric factor, are opposed in II (C, A, 3. 2i^). 
The corresponding esters of I and III saponify 1(X) times 
and 4 times more quickly tlian (hose of II. The rates of 
all sapon. are increased d-fold by the use of 90% ale. 
in place of abs. dc. (C. A, 15, 3017). C. K. A. 

The monoamide of aalicylacetic add. E. A. Trofin 
and K. A. Chkhikvadsse. J. Gen. Chem. (IJ. S. S. R ) 
3, 17-20(1033). -^licylamide (1) and CHfClCOiKt 
oondeu.se in the piesrace of NaOEt to Ei saUcylamido- 
acetaU (II), e.HiNC0C4n40CH,CQiEt, m. 130-1 hy- 
drolyzed with cold alkali to the odd, m. 213-15^, also 
obtained from 1 and ClItClCOsH . 11 is therefore iso- 
meric with MeirimaD*scompd.,m. >34-5'’ (C. A. 5, 3052; 
8, 904) , which Ls shown to be o-carbcthoxyphenylglycol- 
aiiiide by synthesis from Et salicylate and CHjCl- 
CUNH). Unlike tliis compd., II can be allylated to an 
ester hydrolyzable in the cold to saUcyl-^N^allylatnidoaceitc 
add, m. 120-1^, also obtained from ^icyl-iV-allylamide, 
CHtClCOjIit and NaOEt. B. C. A. 

Action of sulfuryl chloride on unsubatituted amides 
and imides. ChlorosulfonylphthalLmide. Aminosulfon- 
omide. M. Battegay and JL. Detiivclle. Bull. soc. chim. 
53, 1242 9(1933); cf. L\ A. 25, 2082.— The metallic 
derivs. of uusubstiluted amides do not yield chloro- 
siilfonyl derivs. on ticutment with SOtCls (I) but give 
evidence of reacting m both tautomeric forms, as amides 
and imino ales. The Na deriv. of AcNHi, acting as a 
normal amide, yields McNCO through an unstable 
intermediate i\^-chlorosulfonylacetamide, AcNllSOsCl. 
On the contrary, the Na deriv. of BzNHs, which acts as 
an imino alcoholate, forms an 0-c1ilorosulfonyl deriv. 
dccompg . to PhCN . The inslabiUty of these intermediates 
is attributed to the presimoe of the II atom remaining 
after the introduction of the SOiCl group, which facilitates 
the formation of HCl. By the action of 1 on the Na 
deriv. of phthalimide, chlorosulfonylphthalimidc (11) 
(C. A. 26, 1012), m. IGO'’, contaminated with chloro- 
pbthallmidc (III), was formed. Ill was converted into 
C«H4 (CO)sNH by treatment with dry HCl or SOi and 
sepd. from II by extn. with benzene. Treatment of 11 
in benzene with dry NHt gave a phthaluniinosiilfonamide 
fIV), cleaved by heat or solvents to C4H4(CO),NII and 
(SOiNH)i (V), hydrolyzed in turn to a mixt. of H1SO4, 
HsNSQiH and H,NSO,NH,, m. 02MC A, 26, 2184) 
when crystd. from AcOKt. From its stability to NHb 
and its ready cleavage by solvents and heat it is probable 
that n is an 0 chlorosulfonyl deriv The formation of V 
implies the migration of a H atom in IV. By treating 
II with PbNHMe there was formed a stable sulfonamide. 


m. 160^, either CeHi 
N(S0,NMePh).(!?0. 


fePh or C,H..CO.- 
C. R. Addinall 


1 Santanone. Osaian Aschan. Svmsk Kem. Tid, 45 
209-21(1933).— The stereoisomers in santenone (I) ob’ 
tained by chromic oxidation of santeuol were 12 parts a f 
to 1 part ^-I. The sepn. of the isomers was not successful 
with I, I phenylhydrazone or I oxime but was accomplu^tvl 
with thesemicorbazones (II). II: a, m. 236^; 0, m. 222'', 
soly. in 100 parts ale., cr 0.6 parts at 12^, 3.5 at the b. p ' 
0, 7.1 at 12.5 at the b. p.; soly. in J(X) parts 
a 2.5 parts at 20**, 3.5 at the b. p. ; 0 A, 5 at 20'’, 13.5 ni 
^ the b. p. Much more steam was required to distil /}.ii 
than a-n. 1 was prepd. from a-II and d-II by addll)^ 
HsCiOb, steam distg. and EI3O extn. a-I m. 55*’, b. 101 
3-1, m. 43'’, b. 190'’. I oxime: a, m. 74'’; 0, m. 51 
The €K-I acid from KMn04 oxidation m. 171'*. The a l 
acid and I phenylhydrazones were not suitable for m.>p 
detns. The santenones are good solvents for nitroceilulosf , 
again emphasizing their .similarity to camphor. Spatidi 
3 relations arc discussed. A. R. Rose 

Configuration determinationg in the tezpene and cam 
phor aeries. VI. Julius v. Braun and Peter Kurt/ 
Ber. 67B, 225-30(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 1246.— In the 
hope of effecting the series of reac*tioas I V, thereby 
obtaining a deriv. of camphor in which the 4-C atom had 
become activated while the configuration^ of the 1-C 
atom remained unchanged, and then correlafing this 
deriv with a jS-methyludipic (and hence a methylsuccinic) 
^ acid of known configuration, I was treated with NaNIb 
according to Haller and Bauer {Compt. rend. 148, 1041) 
but the (homogeneous) product proved to be the amide nf 
dimetbylcampholic acid (VI), for replaccqient of the COJI 
group in VI either through the isocyanate (VII) or directly 
by the HNi method yielded dtmelhylcaniphelylamine 
(Vm) which, on elimination of the elements oft Nils, gave 
l,2,2^trimelhyl-3dsopfopyl-5^yclopeniene (IX),\and this 
^ on oxidative degradation yielded not a trace* of V but 
3^sopropyl^,4^imethyl-5^hexanon-l-al (JL). Thus, while 
the original object of the expts. was not attained, X is 
the 1st known open optically active deriv. of camphor in 
which C atom 1 has become inactivated while the 4-C 
atom, it may well be assumed, bas retained its original 
configuration. Dtmethykamphelyl i\ocwnate (VH), ob- 
tained in 80% yield from the amide of VI with 2 atoms Hr 
and 2 mols. KOH, bi4 109-12®, dj® 0.9470, [aJl? 13 5" 
6 (ale.) (there is also formed a little hi' {dtmethylcamphehl) 
urea, m. 154®). VIH, bu 90®, d« 0.8740, Ial\? 22.3r 
(no solvent), 33.00® (ale.); picrate, m. 202®. VI with 
NaNs in CHCls m the presence of 11^04 ipvevS about 
of Vin with the same b. p. and d. but with considerablv 
lower rotation ([ocl^if 15 37® without solvent, 22.57 
in 29.9% ale ). With 1 1 mol. aq. HsP04 most of thi 
Vniispptd. osaninsol.salt; bothUieppt and the residui 
remaining in the filtrate give cm dry distn. about 30^r 
^ of (basic) original Vm (somewhat racemized) and 31*^, 
of iioii-basic IZ, b. 138-70®, 0.8095, 1.4521, 


d-Cyclogeraniol and /^-cydonraniol /if-A-glucoaide. 
Richard Kuhn and Max Hoffer. Ber. 67B, 357-31 (1934) . 
T-Cyclogeraniol (I) is readily obtained in f)0-g. yield from 
100 g. crude cyclocitral (fraction bn 87-97®) with iso- 
PrOH and (iso-PrO)tAl ; it i.s easily sepd. by crystn. 
from the accompanying or-fonii. It bn 101-2®, m 43-4®, 
and has a pleasant eucdyptus-like odor. Bromide, from I 
in benzine and a little pyridine witli PBr. (74% yield), 
bn 96-9®; attempts to convert it into the Grignord 
reagent gave MgBrt and a hydrocarbon CioHu» perhaps 
hi^0<ydotiBranyl, m. 113® (cor.), in 40% yield. With 
KI in acetone the bromide gave 70% of a hydrocarbon 
Cijaie (H), bii 48.5-9®, d« 0.843, n»,} 1.4772. The 
expected iodide therefore breaks down with loss of HI; 
thb is probably preceded by an allyl shifting and n is a 
i,l,3 - irimelkyi - 2 • methylene - - eychhexene. fi-d- 

(Bucoside lelraacetale of 1 (62% from 1 and acetobromo- 
g^ucose with Agrf) in ether), m. 104®, (ttj\f —^7.7® 
(96% ale.), hydrolyzed by Ba(OH)9 in aq. ale. to the 
0^d-glucodde, m. 74-5®, —35.5® to -^5.9® (96% 

ale.) , has a strongly bitter taste, is easily hydrolyzed by dil. 
minoal acids but not by alkalies and therefore does not 
reduce even boiling Fehling soln. C. A. R. 


CMe CMe* 

l:H,.CH,.(!5II.CMe;.6o CH,.CHj.CHCM«,CO,H 

(I) (H) 

CIIMe — CMe, CHMe— CMe, 

c[H,.CII,.(!:HCMcrfJH, cilI,.CH, (^iCMci 

(in) (IV) 

CHMe — CMe, CMe(CO,H) CMe, 

(!;H,.CH,.io - <il^ . CH, . (IlHCHMe, 

(V) (VI) 

CO CMe, 

(lH,.CH,.(!nCHMe, 

(n) 

— 15.49® (no advent), Z (00% from IZ ozonhed 
in AcOH and treated with Zn dust in the usual way)» 
bit 117-20®, di* 0.9676, [a]V 43.39® (no solvent), 
Immediately cqlors fricfaain«SQi; p^nitrophenylhydnuone, 


CHMe— CMe, 
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m. semieorhattmet m. 208^. There was also 

obtained a little of a substance, bif 70-80^, which hardly 
colored fuchain-SQi and the compn. of whose sent/- 
carboeene, m. 2(X)”, pointed distinctly to a deriv. of XI. 

C. A. R. 

Cemtaet iaomerixation of pinene. Yasuji Fiijita. /. 
Chem, Soc. Japan 55, 1<-5(1934). — Isomerization of 
pinene (I) to camphene (11) proceeds eR.sily when I and 
water vapor are passed through active C at 3()0^; the 
products of the side reaction are ^ymene and a satd. 
compd., (m), b. 164% d»® 0.8072, 1.4:199, 

M. R* 44.02. Phys. consts. of III arc close to those of 
thujane. The main product of reaction at 200** is di- 
fientene and the products of side reaction are I 11 
in + CioHu. K. Kitsuta 

Contact changes of isoamyl alcohol. Yasuji Fujita. 
/. Chem. Soe. Japan 55, 11-14(1934).— iso-AmOH and 
water vapor are passeif* through a tube contg. active C 
,ind heated at 320^0®. The main product is McsCIlCIIt- 
CHO. The products from the side reactions are iso- 
valeric acid, iso-Am isovalcrate, di(iso-Am)sO, isoamylene, 
isobutylene, isobutane, CO and Hs. K. Kitsuta 

Isomerization of a-pinene to an aliphatic terpene. I, 
II. Examination of the aliphatic terpene. B. A. Arbu- 
zov. J Gen. Ghent. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 21-7, 28-34(1933).— 
When d-pinene (I) is passed over Cu chromite (Adkins, 
C. A. 25, 1797, 1808) at 300®, some 80% of I is recovered 
and 20% of an aliphatic terpene II. At 375®, 2:s% of I, 
42% of dipen tene and 31% of 11 are pniduced, and at 
400-10®, 20% of 1, 23% of dipentciic, 20% of H and 36% 
of an unidentified monocyclic terpene CioFIu. Dipentene 
IS not isomcrized under these (conditions. II may be 
identical with the pioduct obtained from I with an A1 
catalyst. A Co-Th catalyst at 380® give.s similar products 
lu comparable yield (cf. C. A. 26, 2582). II, bm 87-7.5®, 
(IJ* 0.8162, 1*1) 1.5448, [alo 0, closely resembles sdlo- 
oeimene; it is readily oxidized in the air to a viscous 
pioduct with the properties of^a peroxide. U is reduced 
by Na and EtOH to a dihydro compd., b. 168.5-70'*, 
contg. 2 double linkings (titration with AcOjH). Hc*- 
diictiun of n over a Cu-Cr catalyst gives 2,6-dimcthyl- 
<ietenc, b. 165-6®, and H| and Ni give (f/-2,6-dimcthyl- 
octane, b. 159.5®. II combines with maleic anhydride 
to an anhydride, CuHibOi (HI), in. 81 2®, hydrated to an 
acid, C14HS0O4, m. 154.5-6.5®, which is isomcrired by 
H Br to an acid, m . 189-90®, dehydrated by Se to a comp(L, 
in. 77.5-80® (III?). 11 and cilrac'otiic a^ydridc give an 
anhydride, CiBH»Oa, m. 82®. B. C. A. 

Bromination ot enoU and enol ethers. T. Fjader. 
Acta Chem. Fennica 6B, 60-1(1933), — Bromination of the 
.ippropriate /3-dikeione by Toivonen's method (in sus- 
pension in cold AcOH in the presence of KOAc) affords 
the Br derivs. of 4-mcthyl-, m, 103-4®, 4-ethyl-, 111. 
40-1®, and 4-isopropyl-, m. 80-1®, -menthonc, 4- 
plienyl-l-methy]cyclohexane-2,6-duine, m. 65-6**, and 
CHAcfMe, bn 63®, tUh appropriate enol ethers similarly 
giving 2~hromo~S^ethoxy~, m. 103-4®, -S^hoxy-, m. 
112-13®,- and S^sopropoxy-, m. 89 90®, ^,5-dimethyl- 
tJ-cyrlohexenone. B. C A. 

Indirect enol titration. T. Fjader. Acta Chem. Fen^ 
nica 6B, 61 -2( 19.3:4) ,-^Thc different behaviors of various 
Kr ketones titrated by the Meyer method in the presence 
of (a) HBr + /S-CioHtOII (I), (b) HBr, (c) 1, and (d) 
IbO, HBr •+■ I, indicate that the reaction is complex. 
'Jims wilh bromomethylttienthone the NoiSiOf tiler falls 
rapidly in (a) and much more slowly in (c), (b) and (d) 
in this order). m B. C. A. 

Some derivatives of 2,2'-dinitrobenzidine. Dino 
Ponte. Giorn. farm. chim. 82, 328-35(1933). — The 
miration of benzidine (Ber. 23, 796(1890)) gives, in addn. 
to 2,2'-dinitrobenzidine (I), small quantities of 2-nitro- 
beiizidine (II), m. 143®, and 2,3'-dinitrobenzidine (III), 
m 236®. n is oDtained when the nitration mixt. is 
poured into HsO as a yellowish brown ppt. m was ob- 
tumed on coneg. the ale. mother liquor from I as a 3TII0W 
substance, purified by soln. in HCU decolorization, addn. 
of NH4OH, and recrystn. from BtOH. Diazotization 
with 6 g. NaNOi in 15 cc. HiO of 10 g. I in 25 cc. coned. 


'I HCl and i(X) oc. H«0 at 0® with tnech. stirring gave a 
product which was filtered and potuvd slowly into a soln. 
of CuCN, maintained at 60-70®. The mixt. was heated 1 
hr., aerated, cooled and the dark yellow product dried 
and extd. with EtiO in a Snxhlet app. The EttO ext. 
was washed vrith dil. NaOH and HiO, and dried with 
CaQs. Evapn. of the BtiO gave 0.6 g. of a new compd., 
2,2'^initro^,4'~dicyanabensidine, m. 208-9® (decotnpn.), 
from BtOH. I (6 g.) on diazotization and reaction with 
CuCl in HCl at 70-80® in CQi gave a solid which by 
cxln. with £tiO, neutralization, desiccation, and evapn. 
of the KtsO gave 0.5 g. of 2,2*^initro»4,4'-4ichlorohi^ 
phenyl, m. 1.39-40®, from EtOH. Similarly 5 g. I with 
CuBr gave 0.9 g. of 2,2*~dinUro^,4*^ibr(mobiphenyl, 
m. 138®. « Lewis W. Butz 

Di-^-substituted derivatives of diphenylmethane and 
diphenylethane. T. Reichslcin and R. Oppenauer. 

3 Helv. Chim. Acta 16, 1:173-80(1933).— Compds. of the 
scries (/>-RC4H4 )iCH 2 (I) and (/»-RC«H4CHf). (H) 
(R » CHiCI, CHaOAc, CH,OH, CHO, CH,CN and 
CHsCOjll) have been prepd. to serve as intermediates 
in the fnnnaliou of compds. contg. 2 benzene nuclei with 
duplicate linkages in the ^-position of the type 

(6Hi)..C,H..(CH,),.cbl4. With x and y - 2 and x 
and y « 3 compds. having the formation tendency of the 

4 usual 4- and 6-C atom rings should result. For z 1 
and 2 and with a relatively large y value the free rotation 
between the 2 nuclei should be annulled with the conse- 
({uetit appearance of optically active forms of derivs. of 
these systems with a substituent in 1 of the nuclei. By 
mechanically shaking 200 g. PhCIItCl and 60 g. of polyoxy- 
mcthylene with 576 g. 84% H^S04 for 3 hrs. below 20® 
and extg. with Kt|0 a crude product was obtained which 

X yielded after fractional disfn and disln. in a high vacuum 
1 1 .5 g. of 4,4*-4ichloromethyldiphenylmethane (IH) (I, R » 
CHiCl), CiJImCIs, m. 110® (cor.)» bo.s 180® (slight de- 
compn.) . Reduction of III with Zn dust and AcOH for 
() hrs. under reflux yieldc^d a hydrocarbon, which alter 
vacuum distn., washing in pentane with coned. HsSO«, 
distn. over Na and crystn. from MeOH at — 40®, proved 
to be 4,4^^dimethyldtphenylmethane, bu 165®, in. 28.5®, 
identical with a sample prepd. by the reduction of ip^ 

6 MeCsIDsCO. '['he 2 CHsCl groups in HI show reactivity 
analogous to that known in PhCHiCl. Boiling with 
AcONa in AcOH gave the glycol acetate (I, R ■■ CHi- 
OAc), m. 50®, hyclrolyzed to an 82% yieW of the glycol 
(I, R ■> CHsOH), m. 123® (cor.). A soln. of the glycol 
in CHCU was oxidized at rcxim temp, with N1O4 (/. 
Chem. Soc. 71, 1056(1897)) to 93% yields of the di- 
aldehyde, (I, R -* CHO), m. 85.5-6® (cor.; in evacuated 
tube; the ^dehyde oxidizes slowly in the air); dioxime, 

^ CiJJuN^, m. 181®. I'he dioxime was transformed by 
refluxing with a ten-fold excess of AczO for 2 hrs. into 
4,4'-dicyanodiphenylmethanc (I, R — CN), m. 167® 
(cor.) (Schopf, Ber. 27, 2325(1894)). In contrast to 
Connerade {C. A. 27, 716), R. and O. did not observe 
any mcntionablc amt. of polymerization in this trans- 
formation. As starting material for series 11, bibenzyl 
(n, R - H), m. 51®, bio 158®, was readUy prepd. in 82% 

g yields from PhCHoCl and EtiO and iodized Mg. By 
reduction with HCIIO or with (ClCHi)«0 according 
to Stephen (C. A. 14, 2338) 45-60% yields of 4,4 '-di- 
chloromethyldiphenylethane (11, R ■■ CII2CI), m. 95-6® 
(cor.), bt.s 190®, were obtained. This compd. was re- 
duced by excess Zn dust in AcOH with the addn. of a few 
drops of aq. CuSOi soln. to the known (^-MeCoILCHi)!, 
m. S2® (Moritz and WoUenstein, Ber. 32, 2532(1899)). 
In a manner similar to the prepn. of the corresponding 

9 members of series 1 were premd. the following derivs. of 
scries II: R ■■ CHsOAc, m. 1^® (cor.); CHiPH,m. 161® 
(cor.), bo.t 192®; CHO, m. 126® (in evacuated tube) ; 
CHfCN, m. 130®, was prepd. from the di-Cl deriv. by 
heating with NaCN in ale. The dinitrile was sapotid. 
to the corresponding dicarbozylic add which, as the Ce 
salt, was dry-distd, in vacuo, at 460®. On wfirking up 
the product some (p-MeC6H4CHi)i and a little (P- 
MeCtHiCH:)! were recovered but no cydic ketone. 
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grdisation ezpts. will be repeated with adds contg. the 
CHsCHsCOkH group and ateo with other dcrivs. 

C. R. AddinaU 

3,6-l>iiiltio-2,7-dih7droiyfluoraii as a reagent for the 
detection of redudng sugars. M. Dominikiewicz. Rocz^ 
niki Ckm, 12, 686-92(l9d2).<-2,7-Diiiitro-3,6-dihy- 
droxyfluoran yields with KOH-EtOH an orange K salt, an 
orange-txrown Ks salt, and a violet Ki salt; the last 2 
disBOC. on dilu. with HsO to yield the K salt. 3,6-Dinitro- 

2.7- dihydrozyfluonui (1) gives an orange-brown Kt salt, 
which readily dissocs., yielding an orange K salt, reduced 
to 2,7<-dihyclroxyrhodaniine by glucose, fructose, mannose, 
galactose, arabinose, xylose, lactose, and midtose, but 
not by sucrose, rafiinose, starch and intilin or by sorbitol, 
dulcitol, mannitol, glycerol, glyogal, glycerald^ydc, 
CHfO, HC(>iH or HfCs04. Reducing sugars are detected 
by adding I to the allc. soln., when a cerise coloration 
develops, changing to an intense orange fluorescence 
on acidification. This method serves for the detection 
of not le&s than 0.01275 mg. per cc. of sugar. B. C. A. 

Isomeric transfonnations of hydrocarbons CitHto, 
isomers of 1,3,1 ',3'-tetiaphenyM,l '-dihydrorubene. An- 
toine Willemart. Compl. rend, 197, 1420-32(19^}; 
cf. Dufraisse, C. A. 27, 1880 ~PhC • CCPh,a (I) by the 
action of metals yields: a colorless compd.,m. 250^, loses 
solvent and m. again 317-8^, sepd. by alternate re- 
crystns. from acetone and EtOAc from a yellow isomer, 
m. 249", which corresponds to the yellow CiiHm obtained 
by heating I. These substances arc isomers of 1,3,1 ',3'- 
tetraphenyl-1 ,1 '-dihydrorubene . R . B . 

Isomeric transfonnations of the hydrocarbons, C4tHM, 
isomers of the l,3,l',3'-tetraphenyl-l,l'-dihydrorubene. 
Description of a new isomer. Antoine Willemart . Com pi. 
rend. 197, 1659-61(1933).— The colorless hydrocarbon 
CeiSm$ m. 179" (cf. Moureu, et al., C. A. 21, 1980), 
heated in xylene with K8Fe(CN)6 yields a yellow isomer, 
m. 225". CrOi oxidation of the yellow hydrocarbon 
C«iHt8, m. 249" (preceding abstract), gives BzOII, 
0-BzC^H4COiH, PhsCO and traces of an unidentified 
compd., m. 240". KMnOi in acid soln, gives a quant, 
yield of C41H10O1, m. 277®. W. J. Peterson 

Synthesis of 2-propionyl- and 2,7-dipropIonylfLuorene. 
K. Dziewofiski and J. Schweiger. Bull, intern, acad. 
polonaise, Classe sci. math. nat. 1932A, 293 9.- Inter- 
action of fluorenc, EtCOCl and AICI1 in CS2 gives the 
2*COBt and 2,7-(COEt)s derivs., identified by Beckmann 
rearrangement of their oximes to 2-propionaniido- and 

2.7- dipropionamidofluorencs and hydrolysis of thest' to 
the known amines. The following are described: J?- 
fluorenyl Et ketone (I), m, 120-1® {oxime, ni. 185 (»"; 
phenylkydroMone, m, 155-6"); 2,7>dtpropionylfluorene, ni. 
216-7® {dioxitne, m, 219-20®); 2-^opionamidofluorene, 
m. 202^", and 2,7'4ipropionamidofluorene, rii. 28()-7”. 
By oxidation of I with NasCrsO? and AcOH 2’fiuofenonyl 
Et ketone, m. 169-70® {bisphenylhydraeone, m. 186 7°), 
and fluoren€~2-carboxylic acid, m. 340®, are formed. 

li « . 

Substances related to rubene. Charles Dufraisse and 
Paul Chovin. Compt, rend, 197, 1127-9(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 716. — Kt benzoylpyruvate was treated with PCU, 
but the product was not the chlororubenc ester aualogou«« 
to the deriv. of CHiBzi obtained by this reaction. A red 
nonchlorinated substance (I) was obtained which was 
fluorescent and gave a characteristic absorption spectrum. 
The percentage compn. is that of a rubene. A similar 
compd. was made by a different method by von Pechmann 
hut its constitution was not established. A comparative 
study will be reported later. Details of the method of 
prepn. are not given. Yields vary from 3 to 6%. After 
recrystn. from benzene the red crystals m. 317" and sub- 
lime unaltered. Solns. in org. solvents fluoresce like 
the rubenes. 1 has two absorption bonds (5050 and 
5400 A.) approaching the characteristic bands of the 
rubenes. However, irradiation of a soln. in contact with 
air does not cause oxidation, the very slow decoloration 
l^n| |r prflbabl/duc to a secondary reaction with oxidized 
solvent; the product is not a thermolabilc oxide. The 
empirical formula is (CiHiO).. In rubenes of similar 


1 sp^trum n is 4; the volatility of 1 would preclude higher 
values. This formula indicates a loss of 2H|0 + Os in 
the reaction. Further study of the loss of Oi under non 
reducing conditions is expected to aid in explaining the 
mechanism of the reaction as well as the constitution of I 

Anne E. White 

Dissociable organic oxides. XIV. A violet chloro 
compound in the I,l'-phenyletterubene series. Charks 

2 I>iifraisse, Raymond Buret and Raymond Girard 

Bull. soc. chim. 53, 782-8(1933); d, C, A, 27, 716.- 
Dichlorodiphcnylrubene, heated 2.5 hrs. in vacuo at 
200®, yields 75% of 3-chloro-3 '-phenyl-1,1 '-phenylcuf - 
rubene (I), violet, m. 274®. CwHtoCb, fused and heaUd 
1 hr. at 230°, yields 40% of I. I gives an absorption 
spectnini similar to that of dipheiiylphenylenerubLin 
(11) and undergoes autoxidatiou in soln.; this is oim 
fimialory evidence of the structure previously advanced (01 
n. A. F. Shepaid 

Electrochemical contribution to the problem of the 
constitution of triarylmethyl salts. P. Rumpf. Conipt 
rend. 198, 269 72(1034).— Flie 2 values pKH, and pKh 
have been dcld. by electrometric titration in dil. ale 
solns. for the 1st and 2nd basic functions of some sym 
aromatic dianiiiies. The values show regulaVly the effcci 
of constitutional differences. W. J. Peterson 

^ Condensation of aldehydes with hydrazones. Vlll 
Heterocyclic nuclei with eight atoms. A. Gtacaloin 
Oazz. chtm. ital, 63 , 764 6(1933); cl, C. A, 27, 32(H) 

In the prcviotis woik, the constitution of the coiiiikI 
CWlasNi was identified as either 1 ot *II (see below 1 

PliTIC NN.CHPh.NN:CHPh 


r 

y' CHPh , J 

•d) 

a (N cm*h).cin»h 

lIPh.N(N:CHPh; 

(U) 


Mt 


j^Me 


Further expts. to establish which formula is correct led to 
the prepn. of I bv a different method. BzH condensed 
with p-MeC*ll4Nn3 to l3,6-Me(H,N)CoH8l4CHPh (IB; 
(cf. /. prakt,eChem. 36,^6:1(1887)). HI, diuzoti/cd in 
HCl with NaNOi, heated with Na»SOi at 80®, n^diiml 
with Zn and AcOH and pptd. with HCl, yields the com 
7 spotiding hydrazine, viz., 2,2*“dihydrazino~S,5 '•dtmethyltn 
phenylmethane^HCl, Cain24N4.2nCl, yellow, ni. 191)', 
stable in dry an . With ale. BzlI it ppts. 
deneh^razi no) -0 ,5 '-dime/hyltrtpkenylmef hane (IV) , piilt 
yellow, m. 88®. A nuxt. of IV, BzH and coned. IliS04, lei 
stand, eliminates watrr with formation of the condenbulion 
compd. I, yellowish, in. 151 2®. It differs from, the con- 
densation product ot BzH and p-tolylhydrazoue. and 
theieforc the compd. of the previous work 

^ {toe. cit.) probably has the constitution H. Attempts 
to synthesize it diri'ctly were unsuccessful. Because of its 
2 asyiu. C atoms, it was thought possible to sep. II into 
optical antipodes, but since it has no acid or basic func 
Uon attempts were made to prep, an analogous cjmipd 
with such a function. Benzylidenekydramno-p-benzou 
acid, p-PhCTl NNHC6ll4COaI^ prepd. directly fnmi ale 
p.H2NNHCiH4CO,H.H€l atid BzH, m. . N.. 

o conditions were found under which it w^ld cotidcnsc 
'^witliB/H. C.C. Davis 

Behavior of pbenyltodnzoneB with 
m. A. Ciacalone. Otm. chm. lUd. *9, 
cf. r. A. 27, 70.-Hot ale. PhHNNH,.Ha (I) al 
aromatic aldehydes studied (except 
aud nilrobenraldehydes) form, sometimes with the im- 
mediate formation of the phenylhyir^e, the 
spondiiiK derivs. of I^haCII, some pf wbicii have air 
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been deaeribed. o- and w-MeCANHN13b.Ha (11 and 
m) form th« corresponding PhiCH dcrhra. directly, 
wrhtle ^-MeCtH4NHNH9.HCl forms only tht phenyl- 
hydrasoneg because of the occupation of the ^-position. 
The expts. show that IlCl, in virtue of its salmcation of 
t he h3rdniziney is sufi&cient to bring about the condensation . 
A. boiling ale. suspension of I (2 niols.) and BzH (3 mols.) 
forms transiently PhCIl:NNHPh, which is transformed 
into dibensMih^razinotriphenylmethane (IV) (cf. C. A. 
24, 837) . When cold the formation of IV is riower and the 
vicld is lower. Likewise I and anisaldchyde form 4,4'- 
bi5(4 - methoxybenzylidenehydrazino) - A'' - melhoxy- 
Iriphenylmethane (cf.iC. A, 25, 1607); land 4>-HOC«H4- 
CHO form 4 ,4 '-bis (2-hydroxyt)enzylidenehydrazino) ' 

I I ^ A • 



and I and j^-HOCelLCHO form 4,4* -his{44iydfoxybtnzyU 
iJenehydrazino) •4**4iydfoxytriphenylmeihane, yellowish, 
m. 192 -S’*, n and BzH form an oil which, refluxed with 
i^'tOH, yields 4,4*-bis{bentylidenehydrMino)^^,3*^itnethyl- 
tribhenylmethane, reddish ydlow, m. 200°. Likewise 
in and BzH yield an oil which in turn yields 4,4*-his~ 
( henzyliJenehydrtmno) -2,2 ^-dimethyUriphenylmeihane, yel - 
low, m. around 180°. C. C. Davis 

d-Naphfhylethyl alcohol and d-vinylnaphthalene. 
Denise Sontag. Compt, rend, 197 , 113(^2(1933); cf. 
l\ A. 26, 4326.- CioITm is autoclaved with excess PHrt ut 
170° to give d-PioHiBr (1). Mg in ether is added to I, 
ihe ether evapd. and enough heat applied to cause fonna- 
lum of ^-ftaphthylethyl ale. (U), hij 178-88°, m. 07.6 8“. 
i'here is also formed a resinous residue having the properties 
of the polyviiiylnaphthalenc which must be the result of 
spontaneous dehydiatioii during distn. Three less 
s it isfactory methods oi prepn. are recorded. Five g. of n 
and 7 g. fused KOII are heated together. Much gas is 
( volvcd and the solid ^-vinylnQphihalene (DI) is obtaitied, 
biK 136-7°. Aflci recrystn. it m, IH is much more 
stable than the liquid a-isomer, and also gives a di-Br 
(leiiv. m. 84.6 6°. /S-CioHiAc was reduced with 2% 
Na-Hg to a product which might be ^-CioH[7CH(011)Mc 
hut it has not been completely ideiililled. A. E. W. 

Oxidation products of 5-acetylacenaphthene. K. Dzie- 
woflski and Bz. Piasecki. Bull, intern, acad. polonaise, 
Classe sci. math. mi. 1932A, 287-92(iii Genuan). —Oxida- 
tion of 5-acclylaccnaphthene with NouCriOr in AcOH 
at 85° gives in addn. to other oxidation dmvs. 5-acetyl- 
aunaphthenequinone (I) (C. A. 25, 1618)a. Pur^cation 
of the crude oxidation product by couplii^ it with Na- 
HSOs and deoompu. with aads, yields I in cheni. pure 
form, without contamination willi 5-acctylnaphthalic 
anhydride (II), m. 191-2°. Both compds. obtained 
simultancouslv on oxidation of 5-acctylaocnaphthene 
-ire very .similar in their soly. in TLO* alkalies atnd org. 
solvents. Differential ion is best effected by formation 
of the ted lake dye (III) from I, op the tris(phenylhydrd- 
/oiu*) oT I, I, C14H11O4, yellow needles, m. 181-2°, 

CO 





OOCH, (HI) 

<htncullly sol. in hot II9O, sol. in EtOH, AcOH and CtHf. 
A(j. alk. solns. are dark purple, solus, hi coned. H1SO4 
dark red.* Trioxime, yellowish, rn. 242® (deoompn.). 
I'risiphenylhydrasone) , brown-yellow needles, m. 222-4°. 
Ill, CnHisOiS, by treating I in hot EtOH with fl-hydroxy- 
thionaphthene and NasCOi soln., red needles, m. 260-1 . 
f'he alk. hyposulfite lake stains cotton with a reddish 
hnt. Di^Me S-acetylnaphlhdlal$, Ci«Ht40i, by heating 
II in a 10% NaiCO, with MetS04 for 3 hrs., m. 112-14 . 
Ihoxme of H, Ci4Hu^4N„ m. 276-8°. iJ«(AW- 
hdrazone) of 11, red needles, m. 24l*-2 . S^Acetyl^* 


^ naphthalimide, CuHiQiN, by refluxing 11 and coned. 
NH4OH for 6 hrs., m. 270-2°. J.Wiertelak 

Selective catalytic reduction of ketones. II. N. J). 
Zelinskii, Kurt Packendorff and L. Leder-Packen<lorff. 
Ber. 67B, 300-2(1934); cS. C. A. 27, 3704. -The case 
with which ketones having the C:0 in the a-position to a 
Ixmzene nucleus are reduced is shown by a no. of furthei 
examples. 'Phe reduction proceeds through the HO 

2 group and cat binds with the C(OH) group in the a- 
position to a benzene nucleus cau likewise be reduced. 
t-Indanone yielded indan, hiM 176°, nV 1.5362; 1,3- 
mdandione likewise gave induii; from di-Me 1,6-diketu- 
phetiheptamethylimc-2,4-dicarboxylate was obtained aiioU, 
presumably the di-IfO ester, which could not be distd. 
in vacuo without decoinpn.; BzlI yielded PhMe; furfural 
yielded silvane, b7i» 63 n\J 1.4342; PhCHfOH gave 
PhMe; mandeltc acid yielded PliCHaC02H almost 

3 quantitatively and its nitrile gave PhCHsCN which on 
further hydrogenation gave some PhCHtCHiNIib- 

C. A. R. 

Ochracin, a new metabolic product of Aspergillus 
ochraceus. Tdjiro Yabuta and Vusuke Suiiiiki. J. Agr, 
Chem. Soc, Japan 9, 1264-76(19^13).' -The fermentation 
product of Aspergillus ochraceus on extn. with ether 
yielded ochracin, CioHioOi, prisms m. 68 8.5°. It 

4 gives a violet color with KeCb; [ajD — 124.80°. There 
is no double bond in the side chain. The coinpd. does 
not reduce Fehling soln. A mono-Me deriv., m. 
88 9°; mono-Ac deriv., m. 126 7°, and mouo-Bz deriv., 
m. 101-2°, were prepd. They pve no color with FeCli. 
A niononitro, m. 184 5°, and dinitro deriv., m. 161 2°, 
were prepd. They give a red color with FeCl|. When 
ochracin was fused with KOU at 270-80°, 2-methyMl- 
hydroxybenzoic acid, m. 170-1°, was isolated. With 

5 90% KOH at 206 10°, a hvdroxybenzoic acid, CiHioOi, 
111. 136 7°, was obtained. Us constitution was not 
ascertained. Ochracin has no MeO, CHtOa or CO group. 
Methylochracin oxidized with KMnOi gave 3-methoxy- 
phthalic add, m. 172 3°. hVoni the.se facts the constitu- 

CH:C(OH).C.CO -O 
lion of ochracin is given as | II J 

CH :CH-^C.CHi.CHMe. 

^ Ochracin is supposed to W identical with mcllein wUch 
Nishikawa found in ihe metabolic products of Aspergillus 
melleus Yukawa. Y . Kihara 

Anthraflavone derivatives. Henri de Diesbach and 
Salvador Gil Quinza. Helv, Chim. Acta 17, 106-13 
(1934).— Both cis- and /rowj-forms of a,/3-di-2-anthra- 
quiiionylethylcne (I) are theoretically possilde. The 
formation of diphthalylphenanlhrene by the fusion of the 2 
anthraquinone nudei of I has never been accomplished 
7 and this failure, together with the tinctorial properties of 
I, suggests the zix-formation for the compds. D. and U* 
have attempted unsuccessfully the formation of the^ iso- 
meric form by transforming the double bond into a single 
linkage by addn. of 2 halogen or 2 H atoms and by re- 
placuig the CH: groups by CO, followed by reestablish- 
ment of the double linkage. Chlorination of I by passing 
Cl through solus, of I in coned. HsSOi or PhNft gave a 
Q mono-Cl dertv., 01. 284—0°, from which the Cl 

atom was not eliminated by powd. Cu, PhNE^, nm* by a 
hyposulfite bath. By heating I in PhNOt with SOtCla 
and a trace of I, a crude coinpd. contg. nuclear Cl was 
formed. Khmination of the ring Cl by heating with powd. 
Cu yielded a di-Cl deriv., (RCHCl)* (R - 2-anthra- 
quiiionyl), CwHuCIiOa, m. above 320°, which regenerated 
I on heating with PhNEts or in a hyposulfite bath. A 
suspension of I in glacial AcOH was not reduced on con- 
9 tinned exposure to bright sunlight (C. A. 19, 1670) but 
reduction with Al-bronzc powder and a mixt. of AcOH 
and HQ or with coned. H1SO4 gave a,fi-di-2-anihra- 
auinonyleihane, CioETiA, m. 330-2° (Maqurane block); 
tnono-Br deriv., CvoHitBrO*, m. above 316 , which re- 
generates I on heating with PhNEtt. I is not reduced by 
Cu and AcOH, HCl or coned. HiS04 or oif catalytic 
hydrogenation. It is remarkable that the Al^bronze- 
. AcOH-HCl reduction affects only the double linkage and 
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leaves the aathraquinone nuclei intact. The synthesis 1 
of the diketone RCOCOH (11) was carried out analo* 
gously to that of dianthraquinonyl ketone (C. A. 27, 
287), oommendiig with (^-McC6ll4CO)s (111), prepd. 
according to Stierlm (Ser. 22, 380(1889)) from ^-MeC«- 
H4CHO. The gradual addu. of 8.5 g. of KNOi to 10 g. 
ni in 120 g. coned. H2SO4 maintained below 40^, gave, 
after trituration with lisO, washing with dil. NH4OH and 
HsO and recrystn. from glacial AcOH, 53% of pure ^ 
bis(S,3 - dintlro - 4,4 - dimethyldiphenyl)dikeloethane, ^ 
CieHisNsOe (IV), in. 181-2*', giving a yellow solti. with 
HtS04, clianging through carmme-red to violet on addn. 
of a trace of thiophene. IV was reduced by SnCli in HCl 
to the corresponding amino compd. m. 159", 

which was converted through the ainitriU, 
tn. 207", to the dicarboxy compd. (V), CibJ/mOc, ni. 318-9" 

On heating with I'CU in a little benzene V was changed to 
the acid chloride. After removal by vacuiun distn. of the 3 
benzene and the POCU formed in the reaction the residue 
was taken up in liciizene and heated with AlCli to give 
his{3,H - dibenzoyl - 4,4 - dim€thyldiphenyl)diketoethane , 
CwJIt^Aw m* 143". Cl was passed through a soln. of this 
ketone in CeHiCli at 180-90" for 3 hrs. On addn. of 
KtsO to the cooled soln. bis{ms-^ichloro»2<mlkronyl)^ 
dtkeloeihane, CnlluCUOAt m. 185", was formed. 'I'hiswas 
transformed by heatmg with coned. H1SO4 into 
anlhraqutnonyldiketoelhane (VI), CwJII\aO%, in. 280". ^ 
When refluxed in alk. soln. VI turns green, then red and 
forms a ppt. On exposure to air the soln. is immediately 
decolorircd with formation of anthraquinoiie-2-carl)oxylic 
acid. Evidently the -CO .CO- chaui is cleaved by oxida- 
tion accompanied by reduction of the origmal product 
(gix‘cti coloration) and of the anthraquinone nuclei (red 
coloration). The hyposultite bath similaily changes VI 
into the carboxylic acid. Hy heating a mixt. of VI and ^ 
o-(HiN)sC4H4.2HCl in ale. for 10 hrs. was formed 2,3- 
di-^^anihragvutoftylguifioxaUne, CjiAlIihNiOA, m. 320.5", 
in yellow crystals with no tinctorial properties. With 
N2H4.H2O in ale. VI gave, cm heatmg for 8 hrs., du2- 
anlhragutnonylhydrazonoketoelhane, CnJIiMOt, m. 2(i5'' 
(decotnpn.). This compd. gave, when heated in a scaled 
tube at 100" for 10 hrs. with KtONa, a,fi-di-2-atUhra- 
gutnonyl^a-kydfoxyelhane, KCHiCH(OH)R, CwJIitPh 
in red-orange crystals colored green by alkalies and giving 6 
a green coned. HtS04 soln. C. R. Addmall 

The rotatory dispersion of the acyclic texpene alcohols, 
CioHmO, from the essences of citronella, geranium and 
rose. Charles Lagneau. Compt. rendm 198, 100-8(1934). 

- Since there are conflicting views on the constitution 
of these ales., L. has tried to Icam something from their 
powers of rotatory dispersion. Five samples were investi- 
gated; coin, d-citronellol (I) from essence of citronella, 
com. i-dtronellol (11) from geranium, com. 1-rhodinol 
(m) from geranium, c. p. 1-rhodinol (IV) prepd. from es- 
sence of rose, and pure essence of rose (V). The sp. rota- 
tion of each was detd. by using the yellow, green and 
indigo lines of Hg. A preliminary cbem. test showed 
that the samples were not all pure. The sp. roU- 
tions also varied, but the ratio of the sp. rotation of the 
indigo line to that of the yellow line did not. This dis- 


proper conditkma it is not difficult to obtain homogeneous 
products, n in the 1st stage takes up 12 H atoms, i. e. 
rings 1, 1' and I*', first add 4 H atoms each, but in thi’ 
next stage rings 2, 2' and 2" add 6 atoms H each and tlw 
icsulting irisdecahydrodecacyclene, CaAs (IV), resist 
further hydrogenation. With m the hydrogenation 
even when effected cautiously, does not stop with niif*’ 
1 and 1 rings 3 and 3' are also hydrogenat^ (20 atom 
H are taken up) and, in fact, a part of m is even hydro 
genated to the perhydro deriv. CmH 4 q (V). IV, obtaineu 
by hydrogenation of II free of all S-contg. impuritu 
m. 215", is not attacked in the slightest by coned. Hx^)t ,(t 
50-60", gives mellitic acid with HNO3 in scaled tubes ai 
160", Ih aliove 360" as a viscous light yellow oil sulidifym,. 
to a glass which on long standing chfuiges back into 
crystals; on distn. from PbO it undergoes deep-seatul 
deoompn. Attempts to partially dehydrogenate it with 
were not very successful; healed with 7 atoms S at 200 
and 20 mm. in N until the evolution of H stopped (about 
12 hrs.), it yielded about 20% of a yellow cryst. powdti 
in. 245" having the oompn. CmHis. Hy starting with 
n which still contains about 1% S, the hydrogenation 
stops with the absorption of 18-20 atoms H and there 1 
obtained 70% of the dodecahydro deriv. C|«Hso» goldm 
vellow, m. 303-6". V, which is also readily obtained 
from in in boiling AmOH slowly treated with an excise 
(40 atoms) of Na, m. 55-65", ba 254-6* (apparentU 
with slight dehydrogenation). The dchydrogciuituiu 
becomes quite distinct when V is heated with 0-contK 
solvents; e. g., when it is dissolved in*hot AcOKt and 
allowed to cool it gives about 10% of a compd. \ C24HS8, m 
246-8". With Ni in decalin at 2^" under about 2(K) atm 
H pressure, m rapidly absorbs almost 20 atcmis H and 
gives, together with some V, 85% of the tomM. C26n . 
iti. 1^74", and a little of a compd. CsJIsb, 111. 271 3 . 





C. A. K 

The production of furfural from concentrated solutions 
of xylose. Richard Lindley Foster Iowa State Cotf I 
Sci. 8 , 191-6(1933). — The % of furfural, X, 111 a soln in 
PhMc may be detd. by the equation, Sa « Sr + l(*S# 
5r)5>],V, in which Sb, St and Sy an- the sp. grs. resp oi 
the soln., of PhMc and of furfuraj. The errors aie W s 
than 1%, up to 40% furfural. Henzeiie and CCb may l»i 
substitute for PhMe.‘ Furfural was produced by tusitmt? 
xylose in coned, solus, with variou.s acids and salts and 
removing the furfural as formed, by the use of a solvent 
for furfural, immiscible with watqr. Variation of !li< 


persion for I, IV and V was 2.03, an indication that they e proportion of PhMe from 20 to 3^% of the vol. oi 
- * — - • '■* . reaction mixt. did not change the sncld of furfural 

When the conen. of xylose was increased from 1% i‘» 
60%, the yield of furfur^ decreased but the decrease up lo 
20% was small. Conens. of HCl at 0.25, 0.50, 0.7f). 
l.(X), 1.50 and 2.00 N were used each in the presenci 
of 0, 6, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30^ 36, 40tod 45% NaCl for periods 
of 2 to 10 hre. The max. yield of xylose was 37 g. from 
100 g. of xylose. This yield was produced by the following 
treatments: 0.60 N HCl, 46% NaCl, 8 hrs.; 0.76 ^ 
HCl, 36% NaCl. 6 hrs.; 1.00 N HCl, 35% NaCl, 4 h w ; 
1.60 N HCl, 30% Naa, 4 hrs. and 2X)0 N HCl, 25% 
NaCl, 2 hrs. The sum of the % increase in activity of tm- 
H ion and the % decrease in soly. of furfural due to the 
presence of the salt is approx, the % increase in vield i>r 
furfural during the early part of the run. F. K. H 
Fuxftml and some of its derivatives. George F . Wright 
Iowa State CoU» J. Sci. 8 , 235-6(1933) .—This paper is an 


arc optical isomers. The abs. value of 1 was less than that 
of IV. Tills may have been due to the presence of the 
racemate. The dispersion of II and III was 2.41 and 2.44, 
an indication that they are the same compd. and different 
from the others. John E. Milbery 

Catatytic pressure hydrogenation of decacyclene and 
rubicene. Julius v. Braun, with Gottfried Manx and 
Werner Keller. Ber. 67B, 214-18(1934).— The pressure 
reduction of fluoranthene (I) proceeds in weU-deiined 
steps, the aromatic rings 1, 3 and finally 2 being suc- 
cessively hydrogenated with formation of tetra-, deca- 
and perhydrofluoranthene, resp. (C. A. 25, 1244). It 
was of interest to det. whether decacyclene (II) and rubi- 
cene (III]r, in which the structural elements of I are, so to 
speak, repeated 3 and 2 times, resp., would behave in the 
same way. With a Ni catalyst at high temps, and pres- 
sures, n and m can be readily hydrogenated and under the 
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abfitr. of a theids and contains no detailed information. 
It deals with nndear substitution on the furan ring. 
Precautions are necessary in working with positively- 
substituted furans in add solns. Nitrofuransareespedally 
sensitive to alkalies. All furans are thermally unstable. 
No attempt at sulfonation was successful. Nitrofuraiis 
can be formed by direct addn. of acetyl nitrate, a- 
Bromo- or iodofurans could not be nitrated to fonn 
^-nitrofuran. The stability of halogenated furans is 
discussed eqiecially with regard to the C^gnard reagent. 

F. R. Brown 

The Oiignard reaction with 2-proline and /-hydroiy- 
proline esters and with diketopiperazines. J. Kapf- 
hammer and A. Mattlles. Z, physiol, Chem. 223, 43-52 
(1933). — /-Proline Et ester (I) loses EtOH st^ontaneously 
at room temp., more nipidly when heated under pressure, 
to form the anhydride (II) or diketopiperazine deriv., 
ni. 149®, laJV — 147 .2T I reacts with PhMgBr to form 
pyrrolidyldiphenylcarbinol, m. 83® (HCl roil, no m. p. up 
lo 240®; Bz deriv., m. 183®), and with KtMgBr to form 
pyrrolidyldiethylcarhinol {HCl saU, m. 158®). On accomit 
(if its in.soly. in EtaO, II was added in PhOMe to the 
PhMgBr rcuent, and pyrrolidyldiphenylmethane-N-pyr- 
tolidyl Pk Intone obtained, isolated as the picratet m. 
174-5®. f-Hydroxyproline Et ester HCl salt reacts with 
PhMgBr to form hydroxypyrrolidyldiphenylcarlnnol, m. 
1S7 8®. Like I, the hydroxyproline ester readily loses 
hhOIl and goes into the corresponding anhydride, m. 
215 0® (charring), [alV —153.44®. Sarcosine anhydride 
111 PhOMc reacts with PhMgBr yielding methylamino- 
atetophenone {picrate, in. 145 0®; MCI salt, m. p. not 
stated), and sarcosylmethyluminoacetophenone, analyzed as 
the* picrale; and with EtMgBr yielding 2,5’-telraethyl^ 
N,N'-difnethylpiperazine, analyzed as the picrate and HCl 
salt. A. W. Dox 

Natural coumarins. X. Synthesis of osthole. Ernst 
Spilth and Herliert Holzen. Ber. 07B, 204-5(1934); cf. 
(• A. 27, 3712.~Froni 2,4-HO(MeO)C«H,CHO, refluxed 
in benzene with 1 atom Na and then boiled to neutral 
reaction with 1.1 inols. MeiCiCllCHaBr, is obtained 
19.0% S-tsoamylenylresorrylaldehyde 4-Me ether, bo.6 118 
22% 2.5 g, of which, subjected to the Perkin coumorin 
synthesis, yields 0.105 g. osthole, m. 82-3® when crystd. 
fiom petr. ether or ether and not depre.ssing the m. p. of 
the natural product. Wheu osthole distd. in a high 
vacuum solidifies, it m. 02-3®, but on long standing, 
sieding or heating to 5(HJ0®, it changes into the higher- 
melting dimorphous form. ^ C. A. R. 

Synthesis of dihydroOsthole from a degradation product 
of rotenone. Ernst Spath, Sankidii Takei and Shikiro 
Miyajima. Ber. 67B, 2(12-3(1934). -On the basis of the 
Sp.ith and Pcsla formula for osthole (C. A. 27, 3712), 
clihvdroosthole (I) should be 8-isoamyl-7-methoxy- 
cniiinariii (11). Attempts to synthesize H from* tetra- 
livilrotiibanul, 2,6-(II4>)8C»HiCHiCHiCHMct (HI), were 
uiis.it isfactory, and tetrahydrotubak add 4-Mc ether, 
2,4,3-I10(MeO)(iso-Am)CoHiC02Hj was accordingly de- 
Ctuhoxylated at 220 30® in vacuo lo the Me ether of HI, b? 
120", which gave no color with FeCU and which with 
iiuihc acid and coned .•H2SO4 over a free flame yielded 11, 
111. 85-5.5®, identical with I prepd. by partial hydrogena- 
iiun of natural osthole with Pd-charcoal in AcOll. 

C. A. R. 

Isatogen and indole. XII. A new oxidation splitting of 
indozyl derivatives by atmospheric oxygen in alkaline 
flution. Paul Ruggli, Zimmermatm and Otto 

Schmid. Helv, Chim, Acta 16, 1249-60(1933); cf. 
(\ A. 27, 4782.— Air is sucked through 2-phcnyl-6-nitro- 
uuluxyl in ale. NaOH. The resulting ppt. is J£t 4- 
mtrobenzoylanihranilaU (I), m. 179-80®; the /wood (11), 
111 251® (rapid heating) or 240-6® (slow heating), is ob- 
tained from the mother liquor, or by sapon. of I. The 
ccinstitution is proved by independent syndesis: The Ac 
deriv. of p-nitro-o-toluidinc is oxidiz^ with KMn04 to 
the corresponding add; the Ac group is then replaced by 
® Bz group. The oxidation of 2-phenyl-6-8tyTyl-6- 
uuiuindoxyl by air in an alk. solution yields 


1 styrydbenzoylanihranUic acid, m. 279®. Xlll. Acetyl 
derivatives of 2-phenyl-d-4iitroindoxyl. Ibid. 17, 9-22 
(1934). — If the exptl. conditions are properly adjusted, 
the acetylation of a compd, conlg. an OH and an NH group 
takes place on the OH or the NH, or on both. By ade- 
quate sapon., it is possible to revert from the 0,iV-di-Ac 
deriv. to either the tiiono-0- or mono-JV-Ac deriv. The 
following new derive . have been made of 2-phenyl-6-tiitru- 
o indoxyl: 0-Ac 111. 191 0,iV-di-Ac m. 178®; iV-Ac, m. 
178-30®; 0-Bz,iu.229®; 0,N-di-Bz, m. 204®; N-acetyl- 
f>-bcnzoyl, m. 184®; N-benzoyl-O-occtyl, ra. 187-8®; 
(Lphenylurethan, m. 214®; 3-carbuthoxy, m. 170®; 2- 
phenyl-3-acetyl-6-aceUmidoindoxyi, m. 210-12® (picrate, 
ni. 1^“, Ac deriv. in. about l(X)®); l-acelyl-2-phenyl-ri- 
acclamidoindoxyl, nr. 217-19®, blackening about 210®. 

Albert L. Henne 

Acyl compounds of polymeric indoles. Consideration 
^ of the method of determining active hydrogen atoms. O. 
Schmitz-Duinont and K. llainann. J. prakt. Chem. 139, 
167-79(1934). — The Ac dcrivs. may be divided into 2 
classes, a- or N-Ac derivs., winch contain 1 less active H 
atom than the parent compd., and j9 -derivs., which con- 
tain the same no. of active H atoms as the original compd. 
ITic /i-deiiv. does not result by a rearrangement of the o- 
deriv. If the ^-detiv. contained the acyl group on the /9- 

4 C atom, they should behave as ketones; such ketone 
character could not be demonstrated; other possible 
structures for the d-denvs. are discussed. Diindole and 
AC2O at room temp, give the a-Ac deriv., m. 158.5®; 
CICCqEi gives the a<arbethoxy deriv., m. 130-1®; BzCl 
in PhMc gives at —8*' the a-& deriv , in. 178-9®; BziO 
gives the same compd. but on heating at 160® there results 
the ^-deriv., 111. 197 8®, while the former yielrls diindole 
on hydrolysis, the lattei reacts very slowly with EtOH- 

5 KOH and yields no diuidoie. Tolylsulfonylditndole, ni. 
186-7® (90% yield); this is probably an a-denv. a- 
Benzovldiskatole, m. 212®; a^carbethoxy deriv., ni. 155 G®; 
cfiolylsuljonyl deriv., m. 188-tl®; fi^carbetltoxytrhndole, ni. 
163 4®. A iuble gives the results of the active II detns. 

C. J. West 

Some ozo derivatives of methyleneindolines. Elisa 
Ghigi. Gazz. chim. ital. 63, 70l-8(19.'i3). — The work is 

6 an extension of that of Kosetiliauer in synthesizing iiidoiine 
(cf. C. A. 18, 2W«i; 19, 61). o-MeC*H4NHNH* and 
iso-PrCOMe (I), heated at KM)®, yield the o^tolylhydrazone 
of 1, iso-PrMcC-.NNIKVLMc-o (H), bn 176^. Pro- 
longed heating of II with anhyd. ZnCb in ab.s. EtOIl in a 
current of N jriclds bz-o-methyl-pr-2,:i,:t^rtmethylindole^ 
nine (HI), bn 135®. Ill and Mel, refluxed, yields the 
Mel deriv. (IV) of III, m. 245® (cf. 212® of a compd. 
thought to be this by Alois, Monaish. 26, 833(1905)). 

7 When heated, IV and PhNllNHt react violently with 

evolution of NH9, and formation of i*hNHt and a red 
compd., CifHnNiI, 111. 232® (deeonipii.). Decoiiipd. 
with NaOH and treated with picric acid (V), it forms a 
picrate, CnHuOrNe (VI), dark red, m. 208®. 6s-<i- 

Methyl-pr-l,3,3-trimethyl-2-mclhyleneindolinc in dil. 
AcOH and PhNtCl at 0® ppt., by addn. of AcONa, a basic 
compd., CiflliiN, red-ycUow, m. 146®. Refluxed in C«Hc 

g with V, it yields VI. Prepd. in an analogous way to II, 
the m^lolylhydrazone of I is a pale yellow oil, bio 190®. 
Prepd. like HI, bz-m-methyl*pr-2,3,34rimethylindole- 
nine (VII), m. 61-2®, bsi 140*. Picrate, CnHuOiNi, 
yellow, ni. 169®; Bz deriv., CiiHitON.HsO, ro. 186®. 
Refluxed with Mel, VII forms a Mel deriv., CuHiiNI 
(Vni), m. 230®. With PhNHNHi the action is violent, 
as with IV, with formation of NUt, PhNHi and a red 
compd., CiiH||NiI, m. 250®. Decompd. with NaOH it 
9 forms with V a picrate, CuHmOtNo (IX) , dark red, m. 200®. 
te-fff- Methyl-pf - 1,3^ - trimethyl -2 - methyleneindolinc 
and PhNsCl at 0® ppt. the compd. CiiHnN|Cl, orange- 
3rellow, m. 240®. Dcoompd. with NaOH and extd. 
with £tiO, it yields the free base, m. approx. 00®, 
which with V forms DC. 1 ,3,3-Triethyl-2-n]ethylene- 
indoline (X) and PhNfCl at 0® give a pitchy product (XI) 
which, sdter deoompn. with NaOIl, yields a picrate, 
CwHiiOrNot lustrous red, m. 1G8®. The syntheses verify 
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the eoliduHioii readied by Kosenhauer (loc. cU.) and by 
Kdmg (C. A. 18, 85, 8065) that elimiimtioii of ^-otfcyl 
gfOups ifi indoline baaes docs not take ixIm, sinee the 
products formed by coupling and by the action of PhNH* 
NHi (lA Mel dcrivs. of indoirnines are the same. The 
ready formaiiou of XI by coupling of X is contrary to the 
assertion of KOnig {he, eit,) that coupling is difficult with 
derivs. contg. Kt groups in the deposition. C. C. Davis 
Benzoyl derivatives of indigo. 11. Henri de Diesbach» 
Kdouard de Bic and Fritz Kubli. Helv, Ckim, Acta 17, 
113 28(11)34); cf. it. 27,2149.'-Thcmelt from thealk. 
fusion of 20 g. of Ciha yt'llow (I) in 1(X) g. NaOH at 270- 
320^ in a Cu or Ni crucible was poured onto a metal plate. 
The cold mass from 5 such operations was powd. and 
digested with 500 cc. of cold HxO. The residue was extd. 
with 2 1. of cold HsO, centrifuged and washed (soln. 11). 
The itisrd. portion was digested with dil. HCl, Riding a 
mother liquor (III) and 52 g« of an acid-snsol. residue (IV) . 
On acidification II pptd. 22 g. BzOH, 8 g. C6H4(COsH)s 
and 4 g. of a yellow product (V) . Neutralization of III 
with excess NH4OH gave 11 g. of a substance (VI). 
There were also present as by-products 0.5 g. of a-HtNC6- 
IJ4CO1H <VII) and 0.5 g. of an unknown alkali-sol. l)ase. 
VI, m. 332“ (monoutiro detw,, CuH§NtOt)» 

is probably a 3,4^ndoloquinoline since on oxidation with 
OrOtin glacial AcOH it gives 3,4‘pyrrohguintdine-2\3*- 
dicarbox^c ctcfd, Cii7/«iVj04, m. 326“ (dcoompn.), de- 
carboxyfated by stiblimalion in vacuo at 325° to 3,4- 
Pyffi)loqiUuoline (VIII), ni. 293-4“. Oxidation 

of VIII by KMn04 gave a good yield of oxaLylanthrantiic 
arid, transformed by alk. sapm. into Vn, proving that all 
the above dcrivs. have a quinoline nucleus in which the 
benzene ring is unsulistituted. Oxidation of Vm with 
UNOi (d. 1.4) yielded 4-hydroxy-3-quinolinecarboxylic 
acid and thus the junction of the C atoms between the 
quinolinic and pyrrole nuclei is in position 3. The main 
product IV, 3,4^{N’-kydroxyindolo) •‘3-hydroxyqiUtioUfie, 
CiJhoNiOt, in. above 430*; dtuitro deriv.t CttiI%N4(ht 
wovS oxidized by KMn04 to oxalylanthranilic acid and on 
treatment with PCI* in PhNO* yielded 3t4AN^Moro^ 
ind4do)-‘3^chloroguinoHne, transformed by heating with 
a little PhNH* in betizene to 3,4^{NHinilinoindolo)^3'‘ 
chhroquiinoUne, QiHuN^Cl, m. 195“, and on Ixiiltug in 
PhNHs to 3f4^{N-anilinoindoh)*‘3-anUinoquinoline, Cr- 
m. 2W“. The verity of these formulations is 
based on the well-established structure of Vm. The 
different results obtained by Hope and Richter ( C. A . 27, 
606) ant attributed to the use of a steel tulie in making the 
fusion, provoking a reduction of I to Huchst yellow which 
on alk. deavuge gives VII. The results of H. and R. are 
valuable since they demonstrate the smaUness of the 
differences Ix^tween the various products of the reaction of 
BzCl on indigo. Hochsi yellow R (DC), m. 354®, prepd. 
by the action of cold H^S04 on the Dessoulavy compd, was 
fused at 255® with NaOH. The cold mass was dissolved 
in HjO, filtered and acidulated with HCl. The cryst. HD 
salt in HaO was neutralized with (NH4)iC03 and the liase 
on crysln. from ale. gave the 3~hydroxy-3^phenylquinoUne~ 
2'<arboxyltc acid lactone (X), m. 248®, which 

cm methylation with MeaSOi in NaOH gave Me 3^hy^ 
droxy~2-phenylqvmoHne>‘2'-iarboxylaie9 C\iH\%NO%, m. 
189 ® . Two varieties of DC arc known and the interruption 
of the alk. fusion at 14U° gives a 3rd form in which the OH 
group has migrated from imsition 4 to position 3 in the 
quinoline nucleus. Alk. fusion of Hochst yellow U (XI), 
m. 288 4®, prepd. by heating DC in ooned. HaSOa on the 
steam bath, yidds 1 mol. of VII and 1 mol. of X. Thus XI 
diffesb entirdy from I although they have almost identical 
reactions, ffinoe on alk. fusion XI gives Vn and I irields 
VI it is possible to det. the proportion of a mixt. of the 2 
dyesttdTs. The above 4aotK permit the provisional es- 
(abhshment of formulas for the different dcrivs. obtained 
Viy the action of HzCl on indigo. The moiiobeiizoylindigo 
formed rearranges in odd .soln. to generate with the 
mdoxylic*niedIan C atom a new hexagonal nucleus. The 
itudet of the quinoline dertv. thus formed are open and al 
this Stage, aecorditig to the conditions of the expt., the H 


^ atom attached to the N atom may be benzoylatod, ditui 
nated or may migrate. Straefxnl fommlaa am ghrmi for 
I, its dihydrate and vat, for DC, XI and its vat and for the 
Dessoulavy Qompd. The fonnatkm of VZ and IV by alk. 
fusion of I is explained by a mechanism oonsisting of an 
internal condensation followed by elimination of HjO or hv 
oxidation, and the relation between I with its chanctet 
istic double bond and ccmipds. of the Ifochst yellow typi 

2 is demonstmted. C. R. Addinall 

Roman spectn of ocganic heterocyclic compounds 
M. Mikmc and G. Muller. AUi accad. sei. Torino Claw, 
sd.fis,, mat., not. 68, 337-43(1933). — See C. A. 27, 590.1 

A. W. Contien 

The constitution of certain diaubatituted thiazolidones 
Walter S. Long and F. B. Dains. Trans, Kansas Acatl 
Sd. 36, 119-24(1933) (reprint) .— Digestion of 1 nioli 
KSCN and 1 mole ClCH*CONHAr (Ar aryl group) m 

3 lioiling ale. gives thiazolidonc.s (I). Soln. of I in 20*, 
NaOH followed by refluxing 10 g. of the resulting Na 
salts with 5 oc. Etl in 75 cc. ale. yields PX derive 
of I, S.C(NEtAr) :N.CO.CHs (II) and, in some casts 


1^C( : NAr) .NEt .CC^H, 


(ni) . These structures 


shown by hydrolysis and identificatiou of the arylainitit 
. formed (cf. Wheeler and Johnson, Am. Ckem. J. 28, 121 
46( 1902) ) . Hence the structure ^C( : NEt ) .NAr.CO.C H) 

of Bockurts and French (C, A, 10, 888) is inconect. 
Thiazolidones (I) and their type II der^s. were prepd 
with the following Ar groups: o-nitropheuyl (/El detiv.j 
m-nitrophenyl, m. 2(K>“ (Pitderiv.); ^-nitroj^henyl (IVj 
(Et deriv., m. 126*; PhCH* deriv., m. 135'-) ;\ 2-nitn> p 
tolyl (V), m. 182" (Kt deny.); 3-nitro-/>-tolyl,\ni 2(K» t 

5 (Et deriv., m. 142°); 4-mlro-c;-tolyl (VI), mj| 172 (iu 
deriv., m. 129°). IV, V and VI also give Type III Ft 
derivs., m. 131-2®, — and 86®, resp. IT. A. Beatty 

Derivatives of tetrahydropyran. R. Paul. Compt 
rend. 198,376-41(1934). ■Cn,.CH,.CH2.CH'CH (I) gave 

— -“-O— *“^ 

with Br at —16®, ClIa.aif.CII,.CIIBr.CllBr (II); wiili 
L O- -J 

gaseous HBr, it gave ClL.CH2.CH2.CHs.CHHr, bi* 1)1 , 

6 u . QJ 

which rapidly undergoes Uecouipn. and icsiniiies. 11 on 
dihtn. over a long column gave CHs.CHs.CHs.CBr-CTI 

L. 0 

(ID), bs2 63“ (cor.). I in contact with air gave 
lCH,.CH,.CH5.CHHr.CIIhO, m. 110®. Julius White 
I O 1 

a- and /3-Cinenic acid. Constitution of /3-cinenic acid. 

7 H. Rupc and IT. Hirschniann. Jielv. Chini, Acta 17, UK 
105(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3705. —The oxidation of 75 r 
freshlytfdistd. ^-cinenic add (I) , carefully purified from the 
Ca salt, with 4% KMnO*, gave 4 g. of a mixt. of lower fatty 
acids, HCOtH, AcOH and probably .some valeric acid, 7 g 
of or-cinenic acid (II) hiid 4 g. of a mixt . of higher-boihng 
adds (ID) . llie rcinaiiider of the material seeni^ to liavi 
been destroyed. MeAc was detected and identified ns tin 
phenyisomicarbazonc. By amversipn into the Ag salt 111 

^ was shown to be a mixt. of I and dnogcnic add recogni/cd 
by its chaiiBCteristic Co salt {Ber, 34, 2199(1901 ) ) . Mon 
condusfve evidence as to the constitution of I was given 
by ozonizatkm which generated the lactone ot a-inethyl- 
a-hydroxyglutaric add (a-mcthylparaconic acid), 

6.CO.CHt.CHi!2MeCatI, m.Sl8-70", identical wilh tbc 
synthetic add (Bw. 14. 17«0(1881)). The 2 . main 
m degradation products resulting from the Elimination ot 
COt from cineolic add arc cinenic acid (2,6,6-triindhvl- 
tetrahydropyrancarboxylic add), formerly ’termed 
cinenic achi, and l,6-4imcthyl-l-hydrox3^eptene-4-ca*-- 

iKixy^ acid . The designation /J-dnenic add should not bi* 
retained since the compd. no longer contains the 
riim oi cineolic acid. C. AddmaU 

Quiuoline derivatives. XLIII. a-AUqrhtted 2-phenyl 
4«quliiolylaaiinoacetic acids. Haniis John and bnisi 
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Pietsdi. praki. Chem. 139, 183-8(1933) ; cf. C A . 28, 
1702P,— •2-(4 -Aminophenyl)quinolioe (I) (2 g.) and 4.fi g, 

126- 8% NaCN in 20 cc. EtOH, lieated 10 hrs. on the 

water bath, during whidi 10 cc. 40% HCHO is added, 
the 9oln. evapd. to dryness, Uken up in 200 cc. HjO, 
made alk. with 2 N NaOH and acidified with (CO,U)i, 
give 2 g. 2-phefiylquinolyl-4'-fi^ntifwacetie acid, CAU- 
NCtH4NHCRbCO|H (II), red, ni. 218**; Me ester, in. 
152®; Ei ester, ni. 144“. Heating 11 alxive its in. p gives 
2-(4'-methylaniinophenyl)quinoliiie, yellow, ni. 82“; 
picraU, m. 186®. I (3 g.) and 1 g. MeCIIBi 00*11, 
heated 6 lirs. at 140®, give 1.1 g. of 2-plietiylquiiwlyl-4*-t^- 
{a-4nethyl)aminoacelic acid, CoHeNCeHiNIlClIMeCOall, 
light red, m. 216-7**; Et ester, m. 86' ; heating gives 2- 
{4*^hylaminophenyl)quinoline, light yelUiw, in. 110 . 
'I'hc a-Et deriv» ol II, cirange, m. 187“; the deriv. 

id II, m. 102-6®; the a-Pr deriv., m. 1(53-5® (Kt eslet, m. 
108®); of-f jc-Pr dtffw., ni. 180 -2®; a-peniodrcyl detii\,\n. 

127- 8® {EJt ester, m. 65' ) . C. J . West 

Some derivatives of acridine. Lydia Monti with Maiio 

l^rocopio. Gaze. chim. ital. 63, 724 30(1033). -i'lie new 
compds. were prepd. with a view to their utili/atiun m the 
treatment of malaria (cf. Frankel, Die Arziieimittel 
Syntlicse, C. A . 22, 1216) . It was found possible to prep, 
by 2 different methods compds. with an acridine (I) 
nucleus and a basic ftmclion in a side diaiii. Method J, - 
'J'he CHsNHi group was introduci'd in the I nucleus by the 
condensation reaction of methylolaniides with aromatic 
compds. (cf.^ilna. 343, 207(1906); M., C. A. 27, 608). 
t'ondensatioii is somewhat difficult Ijccaiise thoie aic no 


Polymembered ^dic compounds, vni. Cyclobis- 
(tridecametliylene)d&mine, end remarks on the prepara- 
tion of hexamethylenlmine. Adolf Mfillcr, Erich R6I2 and 
Midiad Wiener. Ber. 07B, 295-300(1934) ; cf. C. A . 27, 
701; Ruzicka ei al., C. A. ZB, 1346S Ziegler and Orth, 
CT. A - 28, 1019*. -Methods of prepg. erucic acid, m. 32®, 
and di-Mc brassylatc, bio 170-210®, arc described. The 
latter is reduced with Na and ale. to tridecane-1 ,13-diol, 
m. 74®, from which is prepd. 1,13-dibromotndccanc. 
Tills, refluxed with 1 mol . V^^cCoHiSOsNHi and 2molh. 
KOH in aq. ale., yields 0.8% of a compd. (I) m. 162-3® and 
4.7% of a compd. (11) m. 92®. II is N,N'^bis(p4oluene~ 
stdJonyl)~t,l3^iaminolrulecane and is hydrolyzed by 
coiicd. llCi at }60 70" to the bis{p-tohtenesUl/onate) , 
CjiTlUeOsNoS*, in. lOH® (cot.), of l,13~diaminotridecane, bf 
172 .3®, m. 61® (cor., evacuated capillary), absorbs COs 
fiom the air; chloroaurate, yellow, dcconipg. about 160®; 
tkloroplatinate, light red-y^ow, decornpg. about 225®; 
picrate, yellow, in. 46 0® (cor.); N,N'-di-Bz deriv., m. 
124-6“ (cor.). Tridecane- J,13-‘tns(phenyUhiourea), m. 
118-19", fiom the amine and I’hNCS in ale. 1,13-Bis- 
{phthalifnido)trulecane, from the dibromidc and CfH4- 
(COljNK, decouipg. 321 4'*, gives with coned. IICl at 
200® the di-IICl S(3t, decornpg. 321-4®, of II. I, which 
shows a mol. wt. of 654-74 in PhOII, CHCli or pinene 
dibromidc, is piotiably N,N*-bis{p-toluenes^m‘^)c^lolns- 

{lridecamethyJene)diimifie, MeCiIIiSOjN^ 'SnSO*- 

Cen4Me; with HCl at 166® it yields the free diimine, 


eioiips in I to activate the reaction, but compds. of the 
(CiiHiiN)CHtNHCOR type are obtained, which aie 
leadily sapond. in acid medium. I and methylolcliloro* 
uci*taniide in coued. H1SO4 yield rhhroacetylacridylmthyl- 
amine, (C„H*N)CII*NHCOClI*Cl (II), yellowish, m. 
172-4“; its solns. hi AcOH have a green -yellow fluores- 
cence. Likewise* I and meUiylolben/aniide fonii tmnsoyl- 
acridylmetkylamine, (Ci 811 hN)CH 2N1 IBz (III), ivory color, 
111. 162-4®. II or III, lefluxed with 20% 11 Cl, gives a 
product which is unstable in air, but tlic frie basi* dis- 
solved, immediately after pptn., m dil. AcClII, forms with 
picric acid (IV) acridyhnethylaniine monopurute, (ChIIhN)- 
CHsNH|.(CiHaO<Ni), lemon-yellow, m. 202 4' (de- 
I'ompn.). In alk. medium, the sapon. of II and 111 pro- 
ceeds abnormally, with decoitqm to Nllj and HCHO. 
The general behavior of II and III is thereinie similar to 
that of other ac^lainiiies formed bv eoiulensatioii ol 
mcthylolamides with hydroi.y quinolines *(01. M., loi . tU,), 
Attempts were not made to establish at what point in the I 
nucleus the CHuNH chain uitcrs, but it is pnibable that it 


h».m 183-5®, 111. about 62", difficultly sol. in water with 
.stioiig alk. leaction; the HCl salt, chloroaurate and picrate 
crystallize well and have high ni. or dcconipn. points; 
Ii,N^-dt-Bz deriv., in. 96® (cor.), mol, wt. in pinene di- 
hroniide 699 (508 (like I, it gives a much lower mol. wt. 
(468) m catiiplioi); N,N*-bis(bentenesulfonyl) deriv», is 
apparently dimorphous, sepg. from aq. acetone in crystals 
sintering 111 m. 122.2“ (cor.), and m. 111® after rapid 
cooling. Z. and O. imptoved the yield of hcxametbylcn- 
iiniiu* by using very clil. solns., but M. had already shown 
tliat Ix^tlir yields are obtained in dil. .soln. C. A. R. 

Alkaloids of Anabasis aphylla. VII. Amination of 
anabasine and iV-methylanabasine with sodamide. G. 
Mensbikov, A. Origorovich and A. Orechov. Ber, 67B, 
289 92(1934); ct. C\ A, 27, 3217. -Analmsine in boiling 
xylene with NaNTI* gives, together with much resinous 
material, about 6% aminoanabasine, presumably 
CH.CII C CU.CIL.CH* 

II I I I (I), in. 111®. Probably 

CH.N -- CNH, Nn.CH2.CIL 


takes place at the 9-po.sition, f . at the IT atom which is it is tlic secondary NH which is ic.si>oii.siblc for thercsinifi 


activated by the N in /’-position. Method 2 IICHt) 
and primary and secondary amines aic cou(leusi*d with 
I'ompds. coiitg. H atoms rendered mobile by the* pniximitv 
ol special groups,* thus: «=CUi 4- CIl2(OH)j -H RR'- 
NH «CHCH,NKR' -f 21W. 9-Melhylacridine (V) 
111 co'ncd. HCl, aq. HCHO and UN Me*, lefluxed and 
poured into water, yield a grivnish brown secondary 
product, while tbe^iiiother liquor madi* alk. with NHiCiH 
yields on EtsO-in.sol. cryst. N-dimethyl-9~ucridylethylamine 
(VI), very unstable in air. With dil. IlCl, it forms its 
act saU, CnH,8N,.2HC1.2H20, canary-ycUow, m. 185- 
‘M)® (decompn.), which with aq. IV forms a monopUrate, 
Ci7H,iNi.C4H2(NO*),OH, bright yellow, m. 130 - 6 “ 
< decompn.). Likewise V, HCIIO and C»HiqNH form 
piperidinoacridyl-9-etkylamine (VII), which is also un- 
stable in air Its IJCl saU, C»Hi,N2.2HCl.Il20 (VUI), 
canary-yellow, m. 169 - 70 ® (decompn.). Addn. of satil. 
aq.IV to Vmppts.ads^rrate, CMHnNs[C«H2(N02)20I[]s, 
of Vn, lemon-yellow, m. 138-40®. 



cation, for /V-methylanabasine reacts much marc smoothly, 
giving 45-50% of a mixt. of 2 amino derivs.; 11, b* 100- 
2®, 111. 96 5.6" (picrate, m. 234-5“ (decompn.)), and III, 
140 (53® (HCl salt, rapidly delitimsces in the air; 
picrate, m. 220-1 ' ). That II is the A(-Me deriv. of I was 
shown by conveiting II in HCl aitli NaNO/ into a-c/dorci- 
N-methylanabasuie (61% yield), bv 146-6", which with 
KMn04 gave nr-dilnronicotimc acid, 111. 192®. Ill is 
piobubly the a '-amino isomer of II. The amination is 
accompanied by complete raceraizatiou; both the amino 
derivs. and the parts of the original ba.ses which have not 
reacted with the NaNH* are optically inactive. 

C. A. R. 

Cactus alkaloids. XI. A new synthesis o^ellotlne. 
Knisl Spath and Friedrich Bccke. Ber, 6TB, 266 8 
(19.34); cf. C. A, 28, 1706 *. — Gallacetopkenone 3,4-di-Me 
2-benzyl ether, ni. 47-8.5® (all in. ps. in evacuated tubes), 
obtained in 76% yidd from 2,3,4-nO(MeO)*CiHj|COM'?- 
in NaOMc soln. refluxed to neutral reaction with PhCHa- 
Cl, gives with a 60% excess of H2NCHaCH(OKi)i at 166® 
73% of the Scliiff base, PhCH,0(McO),CaH,CMc:NCHa- 
CH(OKt),, bo.M 180-200® (bath lenm.), 22 g. of which, 
shaken 2 days at 16 20® with 73% HaSOa, dild. with 
water and heated 1 hr. at 60 “, yields 1.6 g. fP,7 -ditnethoxy- 
S-hydroxy-1 -methylisoquinoline, m . 1 80-2 “ ; t he methiodide, 
ni. 188 9.6®, of the latter on reduction with Sn and HCl 


(VI) 


C. C. Davis 
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gives pellotine, m. 110-12*, identical with the natural 
product (mixed m. p.). C. A. R. 

Constitutioii of iaochondodendrine. VI. Franz Faltis 
and Hermann Dieteridi. Ber. 67B, 231^8(1934); cf. 
C. A . 26, 5304. — ^The various structures of isochondoden- 
drine (I) (doubled mol.) suggested in the earlier paper were 
all based on the assumption that the HC^CC«H40(Me0)s- 
C«H(CCW[l)i obtained in aliout 33% yield by oxidative 
degr^ation of the N-free product of the 2-fold Hofmann 
degradation of I is the only product of the degradation. 
The correctness of this assumption is proved by the present 
work. From 8.5 g. of the inactive methine base, a-iso- 
chondodendrimethme, ni. 205*, ozonized in dil. H1SO4, 
shaken with Pt sponge to destroy the HtOi, treated with H 
and Pd-BaSOi to reduce the aminoxidc or peroxide, made 
alk. and at once extd. with CHClt and heated with Mel 
on the water bath, was obtained 11.13 g. of the melhiodide, 
CjiiUseOftNI, of the expected dimethylaminodialdehyde. 
The corresponding quaternary chloride is smoothly broken 
down by boiling 5% alkali into NMci and an oily e-vinyl- 
aldchyde which in AcOH gives the characteristic indigo- 
lilue color with coned. H1SO4 and with Pd-charooal takes 
up 2 atoms O, but attempts to oxidize it to the dicarboxylic 
add gave unsatisfactory results. However, when the 
quaternary chloride was treated in water with excess of 
KMnOi at 20* and boiled with 5% alkali it gave pure 
miry/-2, 3~difnethoxy~l , i * -diphenyl ether-6 ^ 4 * -dicarboxylic 
acid (05% based on the methmc, 75% based on the 
methiodide), m. 192*. This yield of far more than 50% 
proves beyond doubt that the mol. of I is comi^scd of 2 
identical parts. Decarboxylation of the add in boiling 
quinoline with Naturkupfer C gave 55.5% of oily vinyl- 
dimethoxydiphenyl ether, which, without further purifica- 
tion, was oxidized in cold acetone with KMJ1O4, giving 
61% 2 tH-dimethoxy-lJ* -diphenyl ether -6-carboxylic aetd, 
m. 161*, whose Me ester Cpi‘<>*pd. with CHaNa), m. t)9*; 
the structure of the latter was proved by synthesis of the 
ester from 5*brottioprotocatechuic acid condensed with 
PhOK in the presence of Cu at 180*. C. A. K. 

Oxidation of thebaine with manganic acetate. F. 
Vieback. Ber, 67B, 197 202(1934).“ When treated with 
Mn(OAc)4, bixin very rapidly uses up 1 or 2 atoms O 
depending on the solvent, 1 HO and 1 AcO group per atom 
O being added at a double bond. In the presi’iice of Ac»( ) 
with 2 atoms O, only a triacetate is formed ; hcncc* 1 of tlu* 
HO groups is not esterifiable, probably U*cause of its 
tertiary nature. On further degradation by the Criegee 
glycol cleavage with Pb(OAc)4 alter annplete hydrogena- 
tion and sapon. of the Ac groups, the mol. breaks down 111 
the middle, proof that it is the middle double bond which 
the Mn(OAc)4 ha.s attacked. The work with hixm was 
discontinued because of lack of material, but theliaiiic (I), 
which, according to Schfipf, has 2 conjugated double 
lioiids, >)cliaves in the same way, adding UC) and AcO at 
the 8,l4Hdouble l)ond and forming a cryst. base (11), m. 
198* (Cu block). II heated a short time with 2U% HCl 
yields a hose (HI), in. 171* (Cu block), together with a 
little hydroxyccMlciiione (IV) ; on longer beating both II 

CH,.CH.NMc 

I 1 11 1 14 CHs t 
CH— C 

II Hit hs 


and in give IV almost exclusively, which is also formed 
from m with hot ak. KOH. In spite of its close relation- 
ship to IV, in is insol. in alkalies, t . s., it is not a phenol, 
m, as a 1,2-glycol, ^otild undergo ring deavage with 
Pb(OAc}4, but in the expts. thus far made only a little 
unchanged m has been obtained ; the N ring seems aUo to 
be split off and no aldehyde reaction with fuiehsin-SOi can 
be obtained. Pb(OAc)4 reacts like Mn(OAc)4 with I, but 
the working up of the products is more difficult and the 
srields are poorer. The reaction of Mn(OAc)4 with codebe 
and IV is entirely different; apparently only the N ring is 
ruptured. Oxime of HI, m. 212-15*, is sol. in alkalies 

C. A. R. 

Oxidation of stryc^ine. Preliminary note. Ales- 
sandro Bemardi. Atti IV congr, naz. chtm. pura applt- 
cata 1933, 389. —The literature is reviewed. The reac- 
tions 2H*Cr04 + 6AcOH -h Ci,HnN,04 - C*,H»N,Oi 1- 
2Cr(OAc)i H- 6H,0, and 10H,CrO4 -f 30AcOH + 6Cj,- 
HaiNi04 “ 3C4 iH 4 sN 40 b -f- l(lCr(OAc)i -h 28H|0 art* 
possible. Ultimate analyses of the products of oxidation 
arc given, without wholly conclusive results. K. M. S. 

Resins and resinous substances. IX. iEf-Amyrin from 
Manila elemi resin. 6. Alexander Rnllett add RudoU 
Potter. Monatsh, 63, 311-16(1933) ; cf . C. A , 26, 4M. 
Tile action of O4 on /9-amyrin benzoate (I) at nxim temp 
gives a small yield of a peroxide, CitH^Oi (ID, m. 333*; 
the yields decrease with the time of action of O^. II UIht- 
ates I from acidified KI-I . Hydrolysis of II gives oxy-/!^- 
aniyrin. I appears to take up 14 atoms of»Br, while fi- 
aniyrin takes up 12 atoms; there probably result bixts of 
Br derivs. ^ C. J. West 

Convallarin. Josef Lindner and Alois Torgglek. Mo- 
natsh. 63, 335-46(1933); cf. C\ A, 9, 1760>-Coni. 
convallarin is a mixt., as shown hv its behavior witti 
CHCU, AcOKt and HsO. AcOFt exts. alnnit 45%, HjO 
atiout 60% of the original material. C. J. West 

Lttsitanicoside. H. Herissev. Compt, rend 198, 265 (> 
(1934). — Hydrolvsis of lusitantcoside with dil. HsSOi 
^ves an agtucone (I) and a mixt. (equiniol.) of glucose and 
rhamnose. I gives a cryst. Be deriv, and a Me deriv 
identified as estragole. It is concluded that lusitanicosnie 
is CiiHm/Iio. W. j. Peterson 

Two kinds of saponins of soy beans. Koji Okatio and 
Iwao Ohara. J, Agr, Chem, Soc, Japan 9, 1249-58, 
Bull. Agr. Chem, Sot. Japan 9, 177-80^933).— An ale 
ext. of sov lx*aTi, from which the bean oil had been sepd., 
was mixed with NaCl soln. The ppt. resulting was extd. 
with ether and tlfti residue was repeatedly recrystd. fnitn 
80% ale. Crystals, m. 225-7*, were obtained. The 
rompd. was identified with Sumiki's sat>onin. From the 
mother liquor, an amorphous saponin, m. 216 18*, was 
isolated. The formulas C4B.ioH77-iiOiiiaiid wOib, 

resp., arc pven to the 2 saponins. The hydrolytic prod- 
ucts of the cryst. saponin were a sapogenin Cao-t2H48. 
glucuronic acid, galactose and rhamnose. A safiogeniii 
C^i^biHuumOb, glucuronii acid, galactose and rhamnose 
were isolated from the amorphous saponin by hydrrflvsis. 
Five isomers of sapogenin, viz., a ydlow amorpbnis 
powder, ni. 201*, needles, m. ^5*,^ecdles, m. 2*39*, 
needles, m. 260*, and prisms, m. 24C^*, were isolat(*d 
according to the length of the time used for the hydrolysis 
Methane and ethane were evolved on heating ihesi* 
saponins and sapogenins with CuO or PbCr04. Th«*si* 
saponins have no hemolytic power. Y. Kihara 

Santonin series. XIX. Behavior of santonic acid on 
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oxidative degradatioa. Edgar Wkdekind and Irmgard 
Jackh. /. prakt. Chem. 139, 129-40(1934) ; rf. C. A. 28, 
1709^— Santonic acid (1) (3 g.) in 50 cc. 2% KOH and 20 
cc. HfOa in 20 cc. HaO give after 24 hrs. 0.86 g. <if apo- 
^ sanlonic acid (II), CmHmOi, m. 164-5*, IntlV' 98.03 
(0.8592% in McOH); oxime, dccomps. 186-6* Cata- 
lytic reduction of n gives a dihydro deriv., decomps. 205 
6*; oxime, decomps. 188-0*. Oxidation of 5 g. of 11 
with CrOi in AcOH gives 0.7 g. a diketo lactcmc, C14H1H- 
O4 m. 11^ 60* (oxime, decomps. 2%*) ; aq. KOH gives 
the acid, Ci4HaQOB, decomps. 200-2*. Oxidation of 25 g. 
of I with KOBr gives 7.2 g. of a hyilroxysantonic acid (III ) , 
Ci«HmO», decomps. 215*, [al'i? 15.63* (0.996% in MeOH I . 
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}fe ester, m. 37-90® (dccompu.); di-Ac deriv,, decotnp<t. 
na® (Me ester, m. 142®). With KOH m gives an acid, 
C ibHsoOei m. 198®. Oxidation of I with Oa did not give 
cryst. products. Santonic acid, CuHiaOa, distd. with 
\CiO, gives a ring Intone, CiaHiA, m. 203-4®, whose 
o\inie decomps. 223 . The oxime of I and NaNOi in 
give hydroxamic santolic anhydride, decomps, 
which yields with 1:1 H 9 SO 4 santolic acid, decomps. 
h.S-80®; this also results from the oxime of I and 25% 
f I ,S04. Dihydrosantolic acid decomps. 100®. C. J. W 
Criteria for the purity of crystalline digitalin (digitoz- 
ide;. R. Charonnat and L. Deglaitde. Com^. rend. 
1Q8, 470-8(1934).— C. Efnd D. suggest the use of rotatorv 
power as a criterion for the purity of digitalin. The 
v.iluc9 obtained at 10® were: in ClICU, faJwM 18.2®, 
|o|m6i 21.1®, [a] 4 aif 28.0®; in CiHsN, Ial‘iJ — 5.7'*; in 
( 111 . HC'l I«1V 22.5®. Julius l^ite 

Chlorophyll a. V. Its idiase -positive derivatives and 
allomerization. Arthur Stoll and Erwin Wiedemann. 
Mv. Chim, Acta 16, 739-72(193.3) ; cf. C. A. 27, 48CK?.— 
Pfiletnical against H. Fischer. Chlorot)hyll a and 6, ni. 
l.iO 3® (decompn.) and 183-5® (decompn.), resp., havt* 
\\ illstdtter'a formulas. Details are given for the prepn. 
.111(1 previously recorded properties of benzoyl- (I), tien- 
M»\ l-niethyl-, bcnzylphytyl-, and methyl-pheophorbide a 
o\ime), allomerized pheophorbide a (11) (oxime), proto- 
|)ht oporphyriii a fBz deriv., also prepd. from I; oxime] 
[1)\ catalytic x eduction of II and HI-AcOII reduction of 
illoinenzed I] ai^d its allomerization prcNluct (^phvo^ 
lioipliyiin Oft) (oxime). New spectroscopic data and the 
nutliod of obtaining them in test tubes are descrilxKl. 

B. C. A. 

Constitution of picrocrocin and its relationship to the 
carotene pigments of saffron. Richard Kuhn and Alfred 
W Kilcrstcin. Ber. 67B, 344-57(1934).— See C. A. 28, 

C. A. R. 

Rubixanthm, a new xanthc^hyll with the formula 
ruiilM>0. Richard Kuhn and Christoph Grundmann. 
Ifn 67B, 339 44(19.34). ^Rubixantkin (I) is the 1 st 
xeitiKiphyll which corresponds six;ctroscgpically to •> • 
I ii'teiic (r. A. 27, 2(388). It is found, together with 
( insiderablc amts, of Ivcopcne and carotenes, in the haws; 
till II pc fruits of Rosa rnbmosa arc especially well adapted 
111 Its prepn. Its .sepn. was made possible by chromato- 
I ipliic adsorption analysis; of all cpiphasic carotenoids 1 
I ii.(* most easily adsorbed on AbOa and by virtue of (his 
pMipiTtv it can be sc|xl. from 7 -carotcnc as easily as from 
1 \ otMiiie and the other carotenes. Its adsorption Iw- 
liivioi IS very similar to that of kryptoxanthin, and arti- 
lutil tiiivts. of the 2 substances cannot be sepd. quantita- 
iivilv with cither AI 2 O 4 or CaCOj; I accumulates in the 
uiipir, kryptoxanthin in the lower part of the bomogene- 
1 ) 11 ^ Iv brown -red adsori'tinn zone. I seps. from CeHe- 
M‘OH in needles with Cn liustcr (microphotogniphs are 
^lvcn), m. 1(50® (Berl)/ the absor[ilion maxima {mti) are 
■» J b 494, 4G1 in CS 2 , .509, 474, 4.39 in ('HCls, 49(5, 463, 4^YS 
m .lbs. ale., 495.5, 463, 432 in benzine (b. 70-80®), 491, 
4.32 in hexane; it takes up 12 mols. IT on catalytic 
Incliogenation and gives 0.94 niol. acetone 011 0| degrada- 
b(ni. I is therefore piTihably a hydro\y~y~carolene, with 
lh( HO on the C ring ; daily doses of 20y have no growth 
''ITict on rats on a vitamin A-free diet. Although the 
suggested formula contains an asvm. C atom, I is optically 
inactive ([a led * 10® in benzene). Quant, analysis of 
various haws showed the following amts, (mg.) of various 
iiMionents in 100 g. of the fresh fruits of R. canina and R. 
ndntwsa, re.sp.: xanthophyll esters 3.1, 2.35; carotenes 
■•5, 2.3; lycopene 1.6, 2.76; 1 1.3,5. 1.25. C. A. R. 
The pigment of the sunflower. II. L. Zechmclster and 
I’ luzson. .Bef.67B, 170 3(19,34); cf C. 4. 25, 2433.— 
A tiirther investigation of this pigment has confinned the 
(MrluT obsiTvations as to the chief constituent (I) except 
^liat the rotation is abixut twice as high as been re- 
ported and agrees well with the value for lutein, C4 oHh 09(, 
iioiji egg yolk. By the Tswett chromatographic adsorp- 
tion method there has also been obtained, along with 
>'t^unificant amts, of various p(»lycnes (possibly including 
^loldxantbin), relatively much taraxuntl]in,*C 4 »HM 04 (II)* 


which can be very easily isolated; when the proper 
chromatographic zone of the saix>ud. crude ext. is merely 
elutriated, transferred to ether and coned., almost pure II 
crystallizes out directly. I m. 193® (cor., Bcrl block), 
lo]»o® 136" (AcOEt), 162® (CHCU), [alod 146® (AcOEt), 
alisorbs in CSs at 517.5 •5(X).5 and 484.5^0 gp, seps. from 
hot MeOH in ocher-yellow crystals which on cooling 
change into leaflets with metallic luster. 11, brownish 
yellow prisms or ables, m. 184® (Beri block). 

C. A. R. 

Nucleic acids. III. The ring structure of riboae in 
yeast nucleic acid. Hellmiit Brcdcrc'ck. Z. physiol. 
( hem. 223, 61 .5( 193 1) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2158. -The fiiraiiosc 
si met lire of cvLultnc,,adciiosiiic and iiiosinc is demon- 
stratcil bv tli(‘ prepn. of tntvl derivs. 3'hc nucleotides in 
pvndinc solii. condense with Ph*CCl to yield cry.st. prod- 
ucts which arc not hydrolyzed by ale. KOH, hence the 
sul)stitntiori inrurs on the primary Oil of the 5-C atom 
of the ribose and not on the NH* of thi* rivritnidine. The 
dciivs. desiTilK'd arc UUyUytidine (1 KtOII of crystn.) m. 
255 7®, — 0.7^ in pyridine; trityladenosine, m. 2,55- 

-8.7® ill CHtU, and trttxiinosinr, m. 2.31-2®. 

A. W. Dox 

Ring system of sterols and bile acids. IV. Nomencla- 
ture of the cholane group. O. Rosenheim and H. King. 
Chemistry and Imimtry 1934, 91-2; cf. C. A. 27, 3221. — 
R. and K. propi).se a new nomenclature fur the sterols and 
bile acids involving the cholane group. J. White 

Constituents of hornbeam bark. Otto Hmnner and 
Gertmd Wiedemann. Motiatsh. 63, 368-73(1933); cf. 
Zellner, C. /I. 21, 599. — 'I'he baik of horulx‘am (Carpinus 
heiulus L.) (25 kg.), extd. with 96% EtOH, gave 260 g. of 
div ext , which was sapond. with 3 1. iV EtOH-NaOll by 
heating 12 hrs. on the water bath; 1 1. of EtOH was distd. 
off and 3 1. hot H^O added; extn. with petr. ether removed 
the* unsapcmiflalile portion, sc'pd. into 2 fractions, easily 
and difficultly sol. in petr. ether; the latter contained a 
St end and a resinol. The Atcrol iii. 1.32®; its acetate, 
Cii HuOi, m . 122®; it dex's not give a cryst. bromide. The 
resinol is the some ns the betulin fn»in birch bark; it is a 
dihydroxylriterpcne, CwHioOs, m. 261®, the crystals with 
1 mol. ElOIIni.258®; the acetate C««Hm 04 m. 221.6-2.0® ; 
iHxihng with HCOtll gives the formate, m. 322®, of allo- 
resinol, m. 279®. C. J. West 

Bisiminocaimihor derivatives with exalted optical 
activity. H. C;. Guha and S. M. Putcl. Current tdd. 
2, 97 8( 193;i) , — 1 ,4'-Naphthylenebt5iminohenzylideneimino~ 
tamphor (I), contg. 17 conjugated double Ixxnds, has a 
mol. rotation of 22,050® in pyridine for the Hg yellow 
line 5780. 1 was obtained by condensing p-AcNHCiH 4 - 
CHO witli />-(NH 2 )*CioH 8 , removing the Ac groups by 
dil. HCl in ale. and condensing the resulting bisamino- 
lK*nzylidencnaphthylencdiamine with camphorquinone. 
'i'he hisiminocamphor derivs. of p,^-diaminodiphenyl- 
carbamide and ^,/’-diaminodiphenyloxamide show mol. 
rotations of 1® and 12,094® in CHCli. R. B. 

Hydrolysis of carbides (Schmahl) 6. Primary photo* 
chexn. production of some free radicals (Norrish) 3. 
Covalency, crxirdination and chelation (Mciizies, Over- 
ton) 2. Freezing temp, of org. suixstances (Serwy) 2. 
Kinetics of the thermal isomerization of cyclopropane 
(Chambers, Kistiakowsky) 2. Possible application of 
moi. ray technic to the study of free radicals (Fra.ser) 3. 
Cheni. action of light on vinyl iodide (Emschwiller) 3. 
Decompn. of hexane, cyclohexane and CgHe in the pos.-ray 
tube (Conrad) 3. Free radicals in the dec. discharge 
(Willey) 3. Relation 1)etwecn coastiLution and assocn., 
esp. in reference to aromatic compds. (Bingham, Geddes) 
2. Reactions of As, Sb, Sn and Pb org. compds. with 
HgCli (Nesmeyanov, Kozeshkov) 6. I'he parachors of 
some substituted methanes (Hammick, Wilmut) 2. 
Homogeneous catalysis of stereoisomeric change in oximes 
(Taylor, Roberts) 2. Electronic levels of pol 3 rat. mols. 
1. Levels of the double bond (Snow, Allpopp) 3. 

App. for production of phthalic anhydride from naphtha- 
lene (U. S. pat. 1,946,812) 1. Chlorobenzene and H 
(Belg. pat. 398,222) 4 . 
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The Furans. Compiled by The Furfural Division of 
Quaker Oats Co. Chicago: Quaker Oats Co. 18 pp. 
Fiee. 

Liquid hydrocarbons from ethylene. Franz Kisen- 
stecken. Ger. 589/114, Dec. 20, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 1.03). 
Addn. to 588,158 ( r. . 28, 1353*) . The process of Ger. 
588,158 is modified by adding H to the CtlL, in addn. to 
SO2, whereby the production of unsaid, liquid hydro- 
carlwns is avoided. 

Purifying hydrocarbona. Leo D. Jones and Edward 
M . James ( to 'J'he Shari>l<'*» Specialty Co. ) . Brit, 401 ,298, 
Nov. f), 193.S. See I^r. 733,150 (C. A. 27, 730). 

Stabilizing chlorinated aliphatic hydrocarbons. The 
Dow Chemical Co. Brit. 401,210, Nov. 9, 1933. See 
II S. 1 ,91 7,073 (C. A. 27, 45:39) . 

Hydrogenating hydrocarbons. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. Fr. 75(5,724, Dec. 14, 1933. Aromatic 
hydrocarbons, r. g., CioHn, are hydrogenated by passing 
them in the form of vapor under pressure up to 10 atm. and 
at 170-300® over catalysts composed of or contg. sulfides 
of heavy metals, particularly of the (ith group, e. g., W. 

Olefins from saturated hydrocarbons. Fritz Winkler 
and Hans Ilacuber. U. S. 1,945,960, Feb. 6. A gas 
comprising C4H11), C|H« and C2H« is pa.ssed through an 
internally tinned Mn-Cu tula* heated to about 700® to 
form olefins such as butylenes and propylenes, C2H4, 
etc. 

Apparatua for regulated vaporization of liquefied 
hydrocarbon gases sudi as propane and butane . Maurice 
K. Painter. tJ. S. 1 ,947,099, Feb. 13. 

Catalytic conversion apparatus suitable for oxidizing 
aromatic hydrocarbons, etc. Alphoiis O. Jaeger (to 
Selden Co.). XT. S. 1,945,35:3, Jan. 30. Various struc- 
tural and operative details of a heat-exchange system, etc., 
arc dcscfibc*d. 

Aromatic compounds I. G. Fathenind. A.-G. Brit. 
401,:n2, CK-t. 30, 1933. See Fr. 730,428 (C. A 27, 

1:359). 

Effecting organic reactions. N. V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Moatschappij. Dutch 31,269, Nov. 15, 19:33. 
The reaction takes place in part of a rectifying column 
with continuous removal of products. Chlorination of 
butane is descTilied as an exanipU. 

Soluble organic compounds Lc5 Egger 6s J. Eggrr 
Gyogys/ervc-gycs/el I Gy/ir (to J6zsef Erd5s). Hung, 
107,982, Jan. 2, ltK34. Insol. compds. are treated with 
diamines, dioxides, diketones, amides or dihydroxy dcrivs. 
of compds. contg. carixinvl groups in presence of water cjr 
an org. solvent at ordinary or higher temps. If desired, 
the vatiors of the above substances are led into the sus- 
pensiem of the insol compds. 

Reduction of organic compounds . H . Th . Dohnic A.-G. 
(Heinneh Bcrlsch, inventor). Ger. 591,057, Jon. 16, 
19134 (Cl. l2o, 27). Addn. to 577,037 ((\ A, 27, 3941). 
vSt*e Blit. ;359,188 (C. >1. 27, .'304). 

Alcohols. I. G. Parbeniiid. A.-O. (Wilhelm Lomnicl 
and Rudolf Schroler, inventors). Ckr. .589,946, Dei*. 20, 
1933 (Cl. 12c. 5.02). Satd. high-niot. secondary ales, are 
prepd. by reducing ketones from .soap-forming fatty ai'ids, 
with H ill the pn\sence of catalysts. Thus, stearic acid 
and AcOH are led over CaO or 'lliOs at 440-60® to form a 
ketone niixt. This is treated with H at 40 atm and 100® 
in an autoclave, with a Ni catal3rsl to give a secondary ale. 
b. 197-9® and ni. .33 -6®. 

Receiver for the synthesia of alcohola. The Head of the 
Tokyo Kogy6 Shikenjo (Gor6 Shima and Mcik6 Yama- 
moto, inventins). Japan. 100,101, March 14, 1933. 
The receiver is a vessel having shelves for fractional 
purification of ales, manufd. from CO and Hi. 

Purifying synthetic alcohola. The Head of the Tokyo 
K6gy6 Shikenjo (Goro Shima and Kan'ichi Hasutiii, 
inventors). Japan 99,(K57, Jan 10, 1933. Addn. to 
92,839. Ales, synthesized from CO and Hi in the presence 
of catalysts are purified by treating with an acid or a 
substamv which easily gives an acid and an oxidizing nta- 
terial such as KMn04. 

Aromatic alcohols. Ludwig Valik and Inme Valik. 


1 U. S. 1,944,958-9, Jan. 30. See Brit. 398,186 (C. A. 28 

mr). 

Aldehydea, adda, anhydrides and eaten, Hemv 

Dreyfus. Brit. 401,269, Oct. 30. 1933. See Ft. 753,1 (>s 
(C.A.28,776»). 

Aminoaromatle ketones. Edgar C. Britton and Pud 
Biyner (to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,946,058, Feb f,, 
A compd. such ^.^'-diaminobeiizophenonc is made by 

2 the reaction of a nuclear halogcnated aromatic ketone siu h 

a. s ^,p'-dich1orobcnzophcnonc with aq, NHi under supir- 
atm. pressure at a temp, of about 170-300® in the presciK i 
of a Cu compd. such as CusO. 

Cyclic cyano ketiinldes and ketones. Schcring-Kalii 
baum A.-G. (Karl Ziegler, Helmut Ohlinger and Han^ 
Eberle, inventors). Ger. 591,269, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 

25). Nitriles of the formula NC(CHs)iiCN are treat ( (J 
with condensing agents contg. the group RR'NM, whin 

3 R and R ' arc alkyl, aryl or aralkyl groups or an edicyi'lu 
group, and M is a metal such as an alkali or alk. eaiih 
metd. Mg or Al. The products are cyano ketimidcs of 

the formula NCCH.(CHoZ^:NH (I) or Nctll - 

(CH,)*.,.C(;NH).CH(CN).(CH,)_,!2i:NII (TJ) . Tin ^ 
yield cyclic cyano ketones when sapond. with mineral 
acid. Thus, adipodinitrile yields a-cyauocyclopcntauoii 

® imide, in. 147®, when treated in Et*0 soln. below 0® with 
BrMgNEti, prepd. from BrMgEt and NHEta. Sebaio- 
dinitrilc, treated under similar conditions with T/N(C> 
H]|)f, yields a-cyanocycloheptanoninnd6. which on sapon 
yields or-cyaiiocycloheptanoiie, bn 14f)-l® (smnicarbazoiK . 
m. 102®). In other examples, (1) a/claic mnilrile yubl 
or-^yanocyclouctanone, b^ 150 60®, in. 5.y, and 
dieyanocyclohexadecane-1 ,8-dione ; (2) 1U4-dicyuii(i 

5 tctradecane 36elds I and II (n » 14), m., resp., 135® aiid 
192®. Relatively dil. solus, should be used, pur lieu laih 
in prepg. compds. contg nioie than 6 C atomsUn the nnt; 
The products are useful as intci mediates ioi perjume^. 

Esters. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. But 401,117, 
Nov. 9, 1933. This corresponds to Kr. 740,4:34 {C, A, 27, 
4539) but the hydroxy or mcieapto fatty acids ore saputid 
with hydroxy or mercapto aliphatic compds. contg. at 
least 8 C atoms or with naphthenic or resin ales. In 

6 Brit. 401,120, Nov. 9, 1933, addn. to 401,117, such fatu 
acids eontg. at least 0 C atoms are sapond with hydiow 
or mercapto aliphatic compds coiitg. less than 0 C atoms 

Vinyl esters. I. G. Faibenind. A.-O. (Walter Rcppi, 
inventor). Ocr. 689,970. Dec. 20, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 19.0:]i 
Addn. to 588,352 (C. -4. 28, 1357»). The process of Gn 
588,352 is applied to the prepn. of vinyl esters of cyclit 
carboxylic acids. Examples arc given of the prepn of 
vinvl l^n/oale, ba 72-4®, phenylacetatc, ba 88 90®, a 

' naphthoate, U 145-55", /3 naphthoate, b4 153®, cth’vl 
phthalate, acetylsolicylaie, bi 145-50®, and abietate, 

b. -7 200-25®. • 

Esters of higher acids and alcohols Geo. D. Gravis 
(to E. I. dll Pont de Nemours & Co.) IT S. .1,941,887, 
Jan. 30. By reaction of the ales, with the acids, csUis 
aie formed such as laiiryl eaproate, b^t 20.5 10", laui\l 
laurate, m. 21®, steuryllaiiratc, m.€37®,nleylslearyllaijr.Ui 

8 (a light brown solid), oleyl laurate (also a light brown 
solid), niyristyl eaproate (a blown oil) Coconut oil 
acids are csterified with mixed ales, from hydrogenalLMl 
coconut oil, and, in general, satd. fatty acids contg 
6 to 13 C atoms may lie used for reacting with ales, contg 
12 to 18 C atoms. The este^ thus formed may be u\ed 
in coating compn^., etc. 

Persumiric acid esters. H. Th. Bohme A.-G. (Hein- 
rich Berl.scli, inventor). Ger. 589,778, Dec. 20, 19'1*1 

9 (Cl. 12a. 23.02). Hs^Ob esters of high-npl. aliphatic 
^cs. with more than 8 C atoms are obtained by the ^tion 
of the acid on the ale. or the corresponding olefin, in op- 
tional pteseiice of a solvent. Thus, liexadecylene is 
treated with HaSsOa to give the eslei . The products an 
used fur Ueaiiug textiles. 

Stable solutions of alkylamino esters of amiiiobenzoic 
acid. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Max Bockinuhl and Wdly 
H. Ludwig, iaveiilors). Ger. 589,519, Dec. 8, HWli (Cl 
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12g. AMylunino cstcra of yntnoftoalkylated or 1 condfanamg the ethyl eeter off ellyl-A**cydopenienyl- 

mo y alK o yaqrietcd denvs, of end e-aminobetuunc malonicai^ with urea in the preeeace off condeneing agents 

aci^ in the icra of sdta ere brought into sain, with of the alktli or elk. ciulh groups. The substance m. 189- 

hydroxy acids of the aliphatic or hydroarotnatic series and 40”. , 

in the presence of pndamines and wheat mucous. Thuh, Methyleneanthrone deflvntiveB. I. G. Faibcnind. A.- 
4-butylaiiiiimbenxoK acid d-dimeihylaminoethyl ester is G. (Heinx Scheyer, inventor). Ger. 501,490, Jan. 22, 

introduced into qumic acid and water. Wheat mucous, 1934 (Cl. 22b. 2.05). Methyleneanthrone (1) or a 

ale. and gli^in afc. are added. Distd. watca* and nuclear substitution product is treated with a quinone 

acetone bisulfite are then added to give a stable soln. ^ contg. one or more groups — CX:CX— , where X is II or 
Other examples are given. * halogen. The reaction may be effected by heating the 

Contiiiuoiis productioa of asters such as methyl ealicyl- components to a moderate temp, in an inert solvent, 

ate. Thomas S. Carawell, Hrnest T. Stehlby and Nicolaas Condensation products useful as vat dyes or iniermediates 

J. G. Aloseiij (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. arc obtained. Examples arc given of th^repn. of prod- 

1,946,177, Jan. 30.., A mixt. comprising an org. oarl)ox- ucts from I and a-naphthoquinone (II), 2-chloro-n, 

ylic acid such as salicylic acid which is substanlially non- henzonuinone, toluquinotu*, ^-naphthoquinone and naph- 

volatile below 120”, an aliphatic ale. such as MeOH the b. thazotin; a producrfroin methylenc-2-chloroanthrofie and 

p. of which is Mow 100”, water, and the ester of the acid II also described. Quinones contg. 2 — C^:CX— 
and ale., is boiled, wg^er is added to the boiling mixt . to a groups may be condensed with 1 or 2 niols, of I. The 
effect removal from it of the ester produced by the reaction quinones may be replaced by coinpds. which yield them 

while more ester is formed simultaneously, and acid and under the reaction conditions, f . g., Il-dichloride. 

ale. are added in ^uiv. proportions as consumed in the Quinoline derivatives. 1. G. harbenind. A.-G. (Hein- 
ester-forniing reaction. Cf. C. A. 27, 3482. rich Jensch, inventor). Gei. 591,480, Jan. 22, 1934 (Q. 

Saponification of esters of terpene alcohols. Haiime \2p, 1.10). New derivs. of quinoline (I), having one 

Ueda and Kyohd Murtdeami. Japan. 99,856, March 1, Nils group in the 2- or 4-position and anotW in the ben- 
1933. The saponification of esters of terpene alcohols zene ring, arc prepd. (1) by introducing an Nils group 

with aq. alkali is improved by adding salts of alkali or into the 2- or 4-position of a Bs-amino-I by standard 

alkaliearthmetalsof higher fatty acids, resin, casein, glue, ^ methods, or (2) by reducing a EsAnitro-2- or -4-aniino-I. 

.silica gel, active C or kieselguhr. Alkyl, acyl or urea derivs. of the products may be prepd. 

Bthars. Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. Brit. 401,142, by standard methods or from correspondingly .substituted 

Nov. 9, 1933. See Fr. 751,923 (C. i4. 28, 777^). starting materials. Examples are given of the prepn. of 

Piirificatioii ether. Yoshio Xonishi. Japan. 99,479, 2,6-diamino-I, m. 219”; 4,6-dianiino-I, ni. 216”, 4,0- 

Fcb. 10, 1933. Crude ether is purified by pa.ssing its diatnino-2-methyl-I, m. 197”, 4-aiuino-6-acetamido-2- 

vapor through a layer of metallic oxides (oxides of Pb, Cti , mcthyl-I, ni . 250” , 4-ethylamiiio-6-amino-2-methyl-I, 

Fe, Mn, Al, Ca, etc.) heated above the b. p. of ether. m. 195®, 4-animo-0-ethylamino-2-methyl-l, m. 232®, 4,8- 

Preventing decompoaition of ether in tin cans or the like, ^ diamino-2-methyl-I, m. 168”, 4-amii]o-6-cninamoylamtno- 
Joseph Rosin (to Merck & Co.). U. S. 1,940,602, Feb. 2-methyl-I, m. 2^-4”, 4-amino-8-cimiamoylamino-2- 

13. A bundle or **sheaf** of bent iron wire or the like is methyl-I, ni. 202-3”, r-biH(4-amino-0-quitialdyl)urca, 

placed in the receptacle contg. the ether. ni. 256”, 5-biR(4-amino-6-quinaldyl)oxamide, unmclted at 

Nitrophenol ethers. ShinjirO Aoyama. Japan. 99,202, 300”, r-bis(4-amino-6-quinaldyl)fumaramidc, m. 259”, 

Jan. 26, 1933. Nitrophenol ethers arc prepd. by heating and i-bis(4-amino-6-quinaldyl)malonBmide, dccompg. 
a mixt. of halogenatcd nitrobenzene, ale., water and 210”. I'he products arc useful os internal disinfectants, 

caustic alkali, with oxide, peroxide or sdt of metals except The prepn. of (he following intermediates is described: 

Cu, as catalysts. The formation of dihaloazoxybenzcne i.s 4-chloro-0-acctamido-2-methyl-I, m. 208-9”, 4-chloro-O- 
prevented. 6 ammo-2-methyl-I, in. 170”, 4-amini>-0-iV-ethylacetamido- 

Phenols. F. Raschig G. m b. H. Fr. 756,814, Dec. 2-niethyl-I, m. ^1-2”, 4-chloro-8-acctBmido-2-melhyt- 
15, 1033. PhOH and its homologs are made by tn*ating I, m. 119-20”, and 4-chlQro-8-amino-2-methyl-l, m. 112”. 

PhCl and its homologs with steam at a high temp., in the Amino compounds. Oswald T. Krefft. Brit. 401,802, 
presence of compds. of HtP 04 with elements of the 2nd Oct. 30, 1933. See Fr. 785,020 (C. A. 27, 1118). 
group, e. g., Cat(POi)t. Cu, Ni, Co, Ag, Au and metals l^droxybiphenylene compounds. 1. G. Farbenind. 
of the Pt group or their conipds. may be present. Cf. A.-G. (Friedrich Muth, Bruno PUtzer, and Alfred Carl, 
C. A. 28, 2020^. inventors). Ger. 691,213, Jan. 18, 1984 (Cl. 12q. 14.02). 

AUorlolamine derivatives of aliphatic acids. Jean G. Hydroxy derivs. of biphenylene oxide, sulfide, sulfoxide 
Kem and Charles J. Sala (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ' and sulfone are prepd. by diazotizing the corresponding 

Co.). U. S. 1,946,070, Feb. 6. By reaction of moiu>-, amino compds., and heating the diazo conipds. to about 

di- or tri-ethanolamine or amttiopropanadiol or« methyl- 200” with HaPOi. The amino conipd. may be diazotized 
d^thanolamine or the like wiGi d^ncid, ricbioleic acid, in II 1 PO 4 soln., and the soln. then heated while super- 
castor oil, stearic arid, sulfonated castor oil or the like, heated steam is passed through. Examples aie jgiveu of 

derivs. are obtained which may tie used as set. mis, sol’ the prepn. of 2- and 3-hydroxybiphenylene oxide, m., 

vents, detergents and antiseptics. Several examples with resp., 139” and 136”, 3-hydroxybiphenylcne sulfide, m. 

details of procedure are given. U. S. 1,946,080 also 160®, 2-hydroxybiphenylene sulfoxide, m. 147”, and 3- 
rdates to products the same character. 8 hydroxybiphenylcne sulfone, m. 264”. 3-Aminobiphenyl- 

Alkoxy derivatives of phoqdionis acid chlorides. Erik ene oxide, m. 128”, used as a starting material, is prepd. 
Qlemmensen (to Monsanto Chemical Co.) . U. S. 1,945,- by heating 3-bromobiphcnylene oxide to 200-220” with an 
183, Jan. 30. Smooth, quantitative reaction is effected excess of aq. NH| in the presence of a Cu salt, 
by adding McOH to P oxychloride or to P suUochloride, to Oxidizing mononMear aromatic compounds as In the 
produce methoxy P oxydi- or mono-chloride and methoxy production of maioic acid from benzene. Alphons O. 

P sulfodichluride, resp., and similar reactions arc effected Jaeger (to Seldcn Co.). U. S. 1,945,354, Jan. 30. 

with other ales, such & BuOH, PrOH, iso-PrOH, sec- Vapor of a starting material such as C^Ie together with an 

butyl ale. or AmOH, etc., under reduced pressure. 0-contg. gas sueh as air contg. somewhat more O than 

Purifying fluorinated aliphatic bydrocorbon derivatives. ^ required for the desired oxidation are parsed at reaction 

Herbert W. Daudt (to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.). U. S. temp, through a series of converters contg. a catalyst*^ 

1,946,195, Feb. 6. Products such as CF«Clt which con- (such as Al vanadate on quarU) favoring the oxidation of 

tain acidic impurities are treated with au amine such as C atoms of the aromatic nucleus. The converted product 

anllm# and the purified product is sepd. from the resulting is condensed out of the gases after leaving each converter, 

mixt. (suitably by distn.). and uncondensed gases, without addn. of further O-contg. 

Btffaltiiiic add derivative. Compagnic de B4thuut* gas, are passed iu series through the next convij^er. 

Ger. 689,947, Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. \2p, 7.01). The coni|Kl. Addition preducta of fatty adds and canq^iette I. G. 
5,6Hdlyl-A*-cyclopentenylbarbitiiric acid is prepd. by Farbenind. A.-G. Ger. 5w,779, Dee. 14, 1933 (Cl. \2o. 
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25). In forming the addn. products, BFi is used as the ' 
catalyst and the fatty add is added in equiv. proportions 
or in escess not exceeding 25%. Thus, camphene, glacial 
AcOH and BPa are stirred together to give a 96% yidd of 
isobomyl acetate. 

Qyellc aubstitation products of acetaldehyde. 1. G. 
Farbenind. A.-G. (Angelo Knorr, Emil Laage and Albert 
Weissenbom, inventors). Ger. 591,452, Jan. 23, 1034 
(Cl. 12o. 8). A cyclic aldehyde is treated with a halo- , 
acetic ester in the presence of an alk. condensing agent and 
a liquid hydrocarbon or halo hydrocarbon. The cyclically 
sul^tituted glycidic esters so obtained are then decompd. 
in known manner to yield the corresponding aldehydes. 
Thus, BzH and aCHfCOOEt, added at 8** to EtONa in 

xylene, yidd PhiH-O.^HCOOEt (I).*b<.t 128-30% which 
is sapond. with NaOH and then heated with H1SO4 and an 
org. acid while steam is led through the mix!., this yielding ; 
PhCTItCHO (n), bio 80-2^. llie following compds. have 
also been obtained: 4-chloro-I, bi lAb-dO**, and -11, m. 
39-40“; 4-methyl-I, b,.4 145-7®, and -H, bi 80-2“; 
4-ethyl-I, bi 1.55-<K)®, and -II, bi»4 98 -100* ; 2,4-diniethyl- 
I, b| 150-5*, and -11, bs.i 95^*; 4-isopropyl-I, b4.4 105- 
70*, and -U, b. 105*; 4-(l-methopropvl)-I, bi 170-5*, 
and -n, bs.! 105*; 2, 4-diisopropyl -I, ba.4 175-85*, and 
-n, bi.« 129-30*; 4-methoxy-I (unstable), and -II, 
bii.is 120*; 6,A,7,8-tetrahydn>-l-naphthylglycidic Ht 
ester, bit 185-90*, and 5,(5,7,8-tetr^ydro-l-naphlhyl- 
acetaldebyde, bi 135-40*. 

Water-soluble condensation products from compounds 
sudi as phenol and trichlorobenzyl diloride. Alfred 
Thauss, Gustav Mautlie and Arnold Doser (to General 
Aniline Works). U. S. 1,040,430, Feb. 0. An aromatic 
hydroxy coinpd. such as PhOH is heated with about the 
same quantity of a halogenated at alkyl halide contg. no 
hydroxyl group, such as trichlorobenzyl chloride at a 
teiM. of 1(K)* or lower for 3-15 hrs. in the presence of 
ZnCit or AlCli and the condensation product thus ob- 
tained is sulfonated at a temp, of 35^* to obtain a 
product which may be used as a resist in treating fabrics, 
etc. 

PolymerizatiQn products of esters of ethylenedicarb- 
oxylic ecids. Harry B. Dykstra (to E. 1. du Pont dc 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,945,307, Jan. 3U. Coating 
compns. which give clear films comprise* polymerization 
products such as those* of esters of fuinaric, maleic, citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids which may be used wiUi con- 
jointly polyiiicrized vinyl esters or styrene. Numerous 
examples are given. 

Pdymerizi^ isodlefins. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 401,297, Nov. 3, 1933. High mol. iiolynicrizalion 
products are made by polymerizing isoolcfins in the 
presence of an inorg. halide, preferably volatile, e. g., BFi, 
which may be charged with HF, PFi, PF4, AlCli, while 
maintaining the temp, below — 10*. Solvents, e, g., 
CfHio, may be present. Among examples (1) RF| is led 
into liquid isobutylene cooled in a CO* batb to — 80* and 
(3) A1 chips and IlgCls (forming AlCb in iUu) are added to 
a soft paraffin wax-ciacking product cooU*d to — 00* by 
MeiCO and CQs, the temp, not being allowed to exceed 
— 40*. 

Polymerizing oleflnlc gases. Wni. B. Plummer (to 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,947,300, Feb. 13. 
Olefinic gases are polymerized into higher-boiling liquid 
hydrocarbons at pressure of 500-3000 lb. per sq. in. and 
temps, of about 400-675* in a system which c'omprises a 
preheating zone, a heatii^ zone, a soaking zone and a 
recovery system for sepg. liquid hydroc'urbons, high-olehn- 
content gases and low-olefin-content gases. Low-olelin- 
content gases are passed through the preheating zone, 
cheating zone, soaking zone and recovery app. and high- 
olefin-content gases are introduced into the system prior to 
the soaking zone but subsequent to the preheating zone. 
App. is described. Cf. C. A. 28, 1714’. 

Nonbenzenoid acetylene ptdymers. E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Ger. 589,561, Dec. 12, 1933 (Cl. 12a. 
19.01). Addn. to 588,283 (C. A. 28, IS&fi). See Fr. 
41,454 (C.^. 27,2696). 


Alkali acetate . The Head of the Tokyo K6gy6 Shiken jo 
(Salz6 Ueno, inventor). Japan. 100,470, Apr. 7, 1933. 
An alkali acetate is prepd. in good yield by heating a mixt. 
of BtOH and NaOH, KOH or mixed caustic alkalies at 
200-450* in presence of water. The alkali should be kept 
in a fluid state with water. When water is absent, more 
than 50% of the alkali used changes into a carbonate. 
KOH is used under ordinary pressure; with NaOH better 
results are obtained by carrying out the reaction under 
pressure. 

Carbamates. The Malhieson Alkali Works. Fr. 766,- 
421, Dec. 9, 1933. Alkali or -alk. earth metal carbamates 
are made by bringing COi into contact with a sol. metal 
salt in the presence of water and NHi, the amt. of water 
being 10-100% of the wt. of NHi. EtOH, MeOH or 
acetone may be added to the water. Cf. C. A. 28, 863*. 

Carbamates. The Malhieson Alkali Works. Fr. 750,- 
653, Dec. 13, 1933. Alkali and alk. earth metal cat- 
bamates are made by the action of COi, NH| and a salt ot 
the metal, the COi bring used as a solid compd. of COt and 
NHi, e. g., carbamate, sesquicatbonate or bicarbonate- 
carbamate of NH4. 

Ferric oxalate. Curtiu-Howe Corp. Ger. 588,87S, 
Nov. 30, 19:13 (a. 12o. 11) . See Bril. 393,53J ( C. A 27, 
6756). , 

Potaaaium oxalate. Rudolph Koepp & Co. Chemische 
Fabrik A. G. Fr. 756,820, Dec. 15, 1933. Ks(COO)t is 
mode by heating HCOOK, taking care to assure the 
presence of an alkali hydroxide at tlie start of the process, 
the amt. being greater as the temp, is lower, and the pai- 
tial pressure of II is regulated according ft> the temp, of 
reaction so that this partial pressure remains briuw itu 
equil. prcssuie of the reaction and maintained Mow tins 
pressure during the reaction. The partial presst^e of H is 
kept below 1 atm. and constantly lowered during tin 
course of the reaction. The temp, is preferably 300 -400' 

Thckrium oxalate. Chem. Fab. von Heyden A.-G 
(Rudolf Zellmatin and Richard Muller, inventors). Gtr. 
591,478, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. V2m, 9). Th oxalate, prepd 
as described in Ger. 580,2X6 (C. A, 27, 4S1H), is freed 
h'om HaP04 by digestion with dil. H2S04 at atm. or raised 
temp. 

Nitrosamine salts Tatsuo Tokunaga Japan. lOO,- 
312, March 29, 1933. By treating diazo compds. of luo- 
niatic amines having many negative groups (such as Cl 01 
NO^) with a neutrri sulfate before introducing the diazo 
compds. into a stro^ alkali soln., nitrosamine salts are 
produced in good yield and quality. Examples of 2,5- 
dichloroaniline, 2-nitro-4-chloroanilinc and 2,6-dichloio- 
4-uitroaniline are given. ' 

Salto of cresola roercurated in the nucleus. Philipp 
Honig. Ger. 589,949, Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. }2q. 15.02) 
Coned, aq. solas, of cresol-alkalies are heated with Hgt) 
and alkali chloride, and the resulting paste dried. Thus, 
p-cresol and NaOH arc dissolved in water. The soln. is 
heated with NaCl and HgO to form a salt paste sol. in 
water. This is dried and pressed. 

Sulfonyl chloride of hydroxynaphfhalenecarbozylic acid 
I. G, Farbenind. A -G. (Georg Kranzlein and Hans 
Si'hlichenmaier, inventors). Ger. 589,520, Dec. 8, 19.{3 
(Cl. 12^. 30). The compd. 2-hydroxynaphlhalene-3- 
carboxylic acid-G-sulfoiiic acid chloride is prepd bv 
treating 2-hydroxynaphthalenc-3-carboxylic acid-6 sul- 
fonic acid with PCU and heating the read ion product with 
coned. HsS 04. The substance decomposes at 190* . 

Crystollization of guanidine salts. Yogoro Katd 
(Kiichir6 Sugino, Syoei Koizumi and Yogoro Kato, 
inventors). Japan. 99,441, Feb. 8, 1933. Guanidine 
salts are purified by fusing and gradually cooling below 
* their m. ps. to effect crystn. 

Nitroguanidine nitrate. Yogor6 Katd (Kiichir.6 Sugino, 
Sydei Koizumi and Yogord Katd, inventors). Japan. 
99,976, Feb. 16, 1933. Nitroguanidine nitrate is prepd. 
by treating guanidine, guanidine nitrate or substances 
such as dicyanodiamide vrilh HNOa and NOi. 

Stabilization of mixtures of free strong acids 
alkanols, slkenes, alkyl or dialkyl compounds or other 
polymerizing ■ubstancos. N . V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
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Maatfdiftppij. Dutch 31*611. Dec. 15* 1083. Polymeri- 
zalicA of attyl sulfates and similar compels, in the presence 
of excess add is inhibited by addn. of metal cyanides or 
complex cyanides or sol. Pt. Cu. Fe* Co. Ni or Ag salts 
Sepatamm of solid and liquid fatty scids by ciystalliza- 
tlon from a codling solution. Ernst A. Mauersberger. 
Dutch 31*378. Nov. 15. 19*13. The mixt. is ci^ld. by 
cooling a hot mixt. of the fatty adds stirred continuously 
with an 0**free solvent (aliphatic or aromatic hydro- 
carbon) in which a HtO phase is dispersed. The latter is 
product by addn. of fitO or of dil. aq. solns. of alcohols, 
ketones, etc. Cf . C. A . 28. 922*. 

Fatty acids from hydrocarbons. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. 
(Max Harder, inventor). Ger. 591*121* Jan. 18. 1984 
(Cl. 12a. 11). Crude oxidation products of higher 
paraffin hydrocarbons, or crude fatty acids obtained from 
such oxidation produels* are freed by distn. from con- 
stituents of relatively low b. p.. e. g.* constituents b4 up 
to 2(X)^ . The residual acids are then refined by hydrogena- 
tion ill known manner. Details are given. 

Aliphatic acids. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 400,944. Nov. 

1 , 1^. Aliphatic ac‘ids, e. g.. AcOH. propionic, butyric, 
are coned, by extg. with a low-boiling solvent together 
with an 0-contg liquid of b. p. at least 150** in whieh 
UtO is insol. or by extg. with a low-boiling solvent and 
pptg. HsO from the ext. by adding the high-boiling O- 
eontg. liquid. The low-boiling solvent is at lca.st 50% of 
the mixed solvents. Low-lKiiling solvents are ethers, 
r. g., Et 2 ^>* esters, e. g., AcOKt, HCOOBu. and MeEt 
ketone. High-boiling liquids ore ketones, e. g., aceto- 
phenone and other alkyl aryl ketones, ethers. e.g.,anlsole, 
plieiietolc. benzyl phenyl ether, and esters, e. g., AcOAin, 
octyl acetate, butyl butyrate, dimethyl phthalate, benzyl 
ticnzoate. Any HuO in the ext. may be removed by a 
dehydrating agent, e. g., NaiS 04 , or as an azeotropic 
mixt. with 1 of the components of the extg. medium, 
r g.* AcOEt, or with a suitable added substance. Cf. 
C if. 27, 310. , , , 

Carboxylic acids sudi as acetic or propionic add. 
Tohn C. Wiiodhouse (to E. I. dii Pont de Nemours & Co.). 
U. S. 1,941), 254, Feb. 6. A satd. aliphatic ale. such as 
MeOH or EtOH which remains sulxstantially undecompd. 
when vaporized or a compd. such as an alkyl ester nr 
ether which gives a satd. aliphatic ale. upon hydrolysis is 
treated with CO in the presence of a volatile inorg. acid 
such as may be formed from steam and Cl (suitably at a 
temp, of about 375® under 700 atm. pressure. U, S. 

1 ti46,2.55 relates to the genet ally similar production of 
(arboxylic acids such as HOAc or propionic acid from a 
hydrolyzable alkoxy compd. or ale. U. S. 1,946.266 
1 elates to production of a carboxylic acid such as HOAc 
from an aliphatic ale. and CO with employment of a 
vcilatile halide such as HCl and Mn chloride assoed. with 
ictivated C as a catalyst. » 

Organic acids surh as acetic acid. Oil^rt B. Car- 
penter (to E. I. du Pont de Ncnimirs & Co.). U. S. 
1,946,357, Feb. 0. Acids such as HOAc are produced by 
contacting a mouohydroxy aliphatic ale. such as MeOH or 
ail alkyl ether or alkyl ester under high pressure with a 
halide of an element of group 2 of the periodic system or of 
Mn such as ZnT. or Cdl* and with CO at a reacting temp. 
(Vhich may bC Ibout U. S. 1 .946 269 rdatw to 

the use of similar catalysts in the prepn. of aci^ 

HOAc from MeOH or compds. contg. a hydrolyzable 
alkoxy group and CO in the Pt^nce of a H 
Organic adds sudi a8,acrtic acid. WaUace H.CaroUi- 
(.Ts and Gilberts. Carpenter (toE. l.duPont^NmojOT 
«r Co.). U. S. l,94fi,268, Feb. 6. Aads 
are produced by contacting a monohydroxy ^hatic 
s.uch as MeOH or an alkyl ether or 
luorg. oxide contg. n metal of gnmp VI-A of the P«*«^ 
svstL sw* as a silioo tnnptic acid 
at a reacting temp, (which may be about 300 ). A high 

’’"oJSSte iSS coch as acetic add from th* attaH inetd 
saSfjSto C. Woodruff. BU^eU ^ linw 

I. KnhmR (to Commercial Solvente Cprp.). ^ 
1,946,419, Fd). 6. A salt such as NaOAc is subjected to 


'' the action of CO* gac in the presence of a homogeneous aq. 
org. liquid mediitm such as a mixt. of MeOAc, MeOH and 
water in which the salt ia ‘‘at least partially 
Acatlcadd. U8inesdeMeOc(Soc.anon.)andRetiriM. 
Guinot. Fr. 767,155, Dec. 21, 1933. Ai^H is made by 
quantitatively oxidizing ale. with an acid aq. soln. of 
KsCrtOr, extg. the AcOH by a solvent, and regenerating 
the rcridual aq. soln. by electrolysis, which transforms the 
o chromous to chromic salts. 

Organic dibasic acids todi as maleic and taitanc acids 
by catalytic oxidstion. Heinrich W. Witzel (to Selden 
Co.). U. S. 1,945,246. Jan. 30. A cydic org. compd. 
such as furfural is subjected to vapor-phase oxidation with 
sfilitting of the ring^the major portion of the products are 
removed from the gas stream, the taU gases are treated 
with water, an alkali b added in sufficient amt. to form a 
salt of different soly. from the remaining solute, and the 

3 product of lowest soly. is sepd. 

Succinic acid and its salts. Johann A. Bertsch and 
Arthur H. Krause (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 
1,945,175. Jan. 510. Maleic or fumanc acid or a nialeate 
or fumarate is hydrogenated and the crude hydrogenation 
product, in soln. and assoed. vrith some unreacted raw 
material, is treated with a water-sol. permanganate or 
other suitaiile oxidizing agent which is inert to the hydro- 

4 genaled product, and the purified product b filtered and 
crystd. 

Barbituric adds. F. Hoffmann -La Koche 8c Co. A.-G. 
Berlin Chemische Fabrik. Gcr. 587,192, Oct- 31, 1933 
(Cl. \2p. 7.01). Addn. to 526,854 (C\ A. 25, 4893). 
N-allyl- or N,N'-dbllyl-5,6-insubstituted barbituric ocids 
are obtained by treating 5,r)-dbubstituted barbituric adds 
with allyl halides in the presence of a small amt. ^ J-'i** 
Thus, a soln. of 6,6-diallylbarbituric acid in NaOH is 

5 treated with aUyl bromide and a sinajl amt. of toeiy 
divided metallic Cu to give an 87% yield of N-aUylSfS- 
diallylbarUturic acid, m. 68-fl'; Other cx^ples tkwtte 
the prepn. of l,3,S~triaUyl-S-tsopr0^lbaTMitTtc a»M, bu 
171-4“, Sfi-phenyteth^-N-monoaUymrlnt^ ac^, m. 
(W 9“, 5^-btm^elhyl-li-aUylbarlntwrtca<^,m.77-^ .and 

l^yl-3-f>hen^-6,S-diahyaarM^ ood, m. 72-3 . 
Bar Mtt«e»g adds. Chetnische Fabnk von Heydeu A.;^. 

. (Rudolf Gebauer, inventor). 

* (Cl. 12p. 7.01). Addn. to 673,541 (C. A. 27, ^9). 
The method of 673,641 for p^g. 5j5-dwub8Ututrf ^bt- 
turic from 6-monosubstituted barbituric aods, 1 ,2.3- 
subsUtuted pytaxolones and aldehydes m qptuiml pr^- 
ence of a condensing agent, is modi^ ,T 

.substitutcd-6-monosubBUtnted «mU. Thus, Nfiulhyl-S- 
ethylbarUluricadd. m. 106‘ (obUmed from rthyl inatonate 
and methyl urea) is condensed with phenyldunethyl- 
7 pyrazolone and parafoim^ehyite m 
coned. HCl to give a product, m. 221 . Oth« examples, 
EivhiK the structural formulas of the products are given. 

* a^wd benzoates. Jules E. D^t (to 

“ piS^’teiSnid 

metal hypochlorite, and 
insol. colored substances aiv sepd. 

Andnoethanemilfonic adde. 1. G. 

(Hans Haussmann, inventor). Ger. 

1933 (Cl. 12o. 6.01). Ethane compds. cont^. HS<^_^ 

H,S04estcrTOUpsaretreatedwithNH*orammes. 

9 abs. ale. is Ueated with SO* 

aq. and gaseous NH». Other examples are given. Cf. 

aoi. amJ 

fotiic adds arc heated in an aq. medium in the presence of 
Cu. 
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AeaHc anhjdildt. Rudolf Meingast and Martin Muf- 
dan (to ConflMMrtium ffir elektto^emisdie Industrie. 
U. S. 1,940,707, Peb. 13. HOAc vapor oontg. a itna^ 
pn^Kkrtion of a volatile weak inorg. add sudi as HiP04 
serving as a catalyst is heated to 400-300*’. Cf, C, A. 27. 
311. 

Acetic anhydride. Consortium filr elektrochem. Ind. 
G. m. b. H. (Martin Mugdan and Johann inven- 
tors). Ger. 591,195, Jan. 13, 1934 (Q. 120. 12). A 
liquid mixt. of Ac^O, AcOII and HsO, obtained by thermal 
dccompn. of vaporized AcOH, is' treated at a low temp, 
with a watcT-insol. .solvent for AC|0 and AcOIl, e. g., 
CsHClt. Tlic aq. layer is then removed, and the solvent 
layer is fractionally dlstd. at atm. preanire to yield a 
residue of AciO. A continuous process is descriM. 

Acetylene. Floyd J. Metzger (to Air Reduction Co., 
Inc.). Brit. 401,531, Nov. 16, 1033. See U. S. 1,900,- 
665 (C. A. 27, 2966). 

Purifying acetylene. Hamis Bueckert, Robert Stadler 
and Helmut Tanneberger (to 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,945,592, Feb. 6. For increasing the conen. of 
C|Ht in a gas mixt. also contg. biacetylenc, allene, allylene 
and butadiene, obtained by a thermal treatment of a 
hydrocarbon material (such as by use of an elec, arc) 
above 1000", the gas mixt. is cooled to about — 70" to 
condense impurities. App. is described. 

Apparatus for producing acetylene and substantially dry 
calcium hydroxide from caloum carbide and water. 
Karl Weibezahn and Felix Walter (to Akt.-Ges. fur 
StickstufTdunger) . LJ. S. 1,947,120, Feb. 13. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 

Tetrachloroethylene. John H. Reilly (to Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.). U. S. 1,947,491,. Feb. 20. An olefin chloride 
such as ethylene chloride and Cl in mixt. are heated to 
about 300 -500" in the presence of a porous surface cataly<%t 
such as coke or pumice. An arrangement of app. is 
described. 

Acetone from ethyl alcohol. Grover Bloomfield, Lloyd 
C. Swallcn and Francis M. Crawford (to (Commercial 
Solvents (Corp.). U. S. 1,945,131, Jan. 30. A gaseous 
mixt. contg. KtOll under less than atm. pressure and 
which also may contain N, COt or H is subjected to the 
action of catalysts such as Cr, Mn, Cu or Fe compds. and 
Ca or Mg compds. at temps, of 250<-650". 

Diacetone alcohol. 1. G^ Farbenind. A.-G. (Richard 
Leopold and Bernhard Schocke, inventors). Gtr. 501,- 
316, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 12^. 5.03). Diocetone ale. is 
manufd. continuously by passing acetone at atm. temp, 
over solid caustic alkali and distg. the product. 

Methyl formate and methanol by hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide. Norman D. Scott (to E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.) . U. S. 1,946,918, Feb. 13. CO and H 
are absorbed in a soln. of an ale. contg. a plurality of alco- 
holates such as those of Na and Cd. 

Methylamine from methyl ether. Lloyd C. Swallcn 
(to Commercial Solvents Corp.) . U. S. 1,^6,245, Feb. 6. 
A mixt. of gaseous methyl ether and NHj contg. 1-2 
ttiols. NHji per mol. of McsO is subjected to the action of an 
AbOi catalyst at 300-450". Cf . C. A . 27, 1012. 

Formaldehyde preparation. Deutsche Oild- und Sil- 
ber-Scheideanstalt vonn. Roessler Abteilung Hiag. i 
(Hermann Kinkenbeiner, inventor). Osr. 589,776, Dec. 
14, 1933 (Cl. 120. 7.01). A solid CHaO prepn. sol. in 
water is obtained by treating a soln. of CHaO in an org. 
solvent with calcined NaiP04. 

System for making acetaldehyde by vapor-jdiaBe oxida- 
tion of ethyl alcohol. Richard Leiscr, Julius Kova5evid, 
and Hugo Bauer. Austrian 135,888, Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 

• 120 ). 

Furfural. Georg H. Blomqvist and Bertil S. Groth (to ' 
Kemiska Kontrollbyran Aktiebolag and Aktietiolaget A. 
Heyman). U. S. 1,940,667, Feb. 13. See Gcr. 583,324 
(C. A.28, 180»). 

Furfural. Bertil S. Groth add Georg H. Blomqvist 
(to Kemislfh KJbtrollbyraa Aktiebolag Aktiebolagct 
A. Heyman). U. S. 1,946,688, Feb. 13. A raw p^to- 
san-contg. material .such as oat or rice husks is lixiviated 
with an aq. soln. such as a 0.1 solu. of H1SO4 at such a 


1 temp, (sniubly about 80-110*) that the pentosans are 
substantially transformed into pentoses; the pentosesoln. 
thus formed is sepd. and the pentoses in it are converted 
into furfural by heating to 130-200" and the furfuial is 
recovered by distn. App. is described. 

Racemic idienylamlnoiirDpaBol. 1. G. Partieulnd. A.-G. 
(Max Bockmfihl, Gustav Ehrhart and Leonhard Stein. 
inventor.0 . Ger. 588,880, Nov. 29, 1933 (0. 12tf . 32.21) 
i l-Phenyl-2-amino-l-propanol is obtained in racemic fbmi 
by the catalytic reduction of /-l-phenyl-2-keto-l -propanol 
with metals of the Ni group in the presence of NH| or 
primary amines. Thus, f-phenylacetylcarbinol is dis- 
solved in ale. MeNHt soln. and hydrogenated by treatment 
with Ni and H to give racemic phenylpropanohnetkyl- 
amine-HCl, m. 188". Other examples ocscribe th<- 
prepn. of racemic pkenylheruylantinopropanol-HCl, in. 
192^", and phenylatninopropanol^HCl, m. 193-4". 

1 Ethylene glycol phthalate. Charles L. Gabriel and 
Lloyd C. Swallen (to Commercial Solvents Corp.) . U. S. 
1,946,202, Peb. 6. A neutral reaction product is obtained 
from ethylene glycol and phlhalic anhydride, by heating 
together with HsS04, and may be used as a plasticizer 
with nitrocellulose, etc. * 

Urea. Max Hofsfisz (to N.-V. de Bataafsche Petrol- 
emn Maatsdiappij) . U. S. 1,945,314, Jan. 30. An 
^ ammonia-carbon dioxide oompd. is healed with an inert 
viscous liquid sudi as a viscous oil (suitably under a pres- 
sure of 100 atm. and to a temp, of 150-200") to form urea. 

Glycol chloro- or bromo-hydrins. N. V«, de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatscliappsj. Dutcli 31,306, Nov. 15, 
1933. HCIO or HBrO esters of tertiary ales, r^t in th(* 
presence of HaO with org. compds. having 1 on 2 double 
bonds. The tertiary ale. is regenerated and a dliloro- ut 
bromo-hydrin soln. is obtained. 

’ Nuclear chlorination of benzene and its derivatives 
Wesley C. Stocsser and Frank B. Smith (to Dow (^hctiiical 
Co,). U. S. 1,946,040, Peb! 6. Chlorination of compds. 
such as C^i, PhQ, biphenyl, etc., is effected by treatment 
with free Cl in the presence of a chlorination calalysl 
comprising a mixt. of S, SbCU and Pb. 

2.4- Dimethoxy-l -propenylbenzene . Zyunzfi Arima and 
Talm Takahashi. Japan. 100,534, Apr. 12, 1933. m- 

» Methoxyphenol is converted by allyl chloride to m- 
mcthoxyallyloxybcnzenc, which is converted to 2-hydroxy - 
4-methoxy-l-allylbenzcne by heating with dimethyl- 
aniline in an autoclave. This oompd. is methylated witli 
McsS 04 and the/i heated with ale. KOH, to produce 2,4- 
dimethoxy-1 -propcnylbcnzeAc , 

Nitrotoluene. Nippon Sekiyfi K. K. (Masakiclu 
Mizuta and Teidi Yoshimura, inventors). Japan. 99,- 
749, Feb. 23, 1933. Toluene is mixed with 10-80% 
solvent, which is inactive to nitrating reagent, according 
to its parity. The mixt. is treated with H 2 SO 4 , alkali 
soln. and Japanese acid clay, by which the toluene is 
purified. Then the mixt. is nitrated as usual and pure 
nitrotoluene is sepd. " 

Chloronaphthalenes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Rudolf 
Kngclhardt, inventor). Ger, 548,260, Jan. 23, 1934 (Cl. 
120. 2.01). Naphthalene is chlorinated at a temp, below 
140" in the presence of a catalyst, e, g., Sb, P, S or 1. 
Products of a waxy consistency, contg. less than 60% of 
Cl, are obtained. 

4.5- Di]nethyl-7-Gblorohydroxythioiia]ditbeiie and its 
indigoid derivatives. Norberl Steiger (to General Aniline 
Works). U. S. 1,945,923, Feb. 6. The sulfate of 4- 
amino-l,2-dimeihylbenzei»e (fimned by nitrating 0* 
xylene and reducing the nitro product) is transformed into 

l, 2-dimethyl-4-aminobenzcne-6-sulfonic acid by the 

ing process"; the amino group is then replaced by Cl 
according to Sandmeycr’s method, and the 4-cliloro 
deriv. is transformed, through the sulfonyl chloride and 
followed by reduction, into the l,2-dimethyl-4-diloro- 
benzene-5-mercaptan; this mercaptan, by the action ot 
monodiloroacetic acid, 3 rields l,2-dimcthyl-4-chloroben- 
zene-5-thioglycolic acid which by ring closure is trans- 
formed into 4,6-dimethyl-7-chlorohydroxythionaphthene, 

m. 160®, and which when condensed with cydic dlketones 
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or tbeir derivs. nich fts iaatiiis cnr naphthiHitins. their 
chlorides or arylides, etc., yields mixed thiojindijgQiij dyes 
giving pink-ied to blue dyeings from the vnt of good 
brightness and fastness to kier boiling. When treated 
with an oxidizing agent, the 4,5-dimethyl-7-ch1uro- 
hydroxythionaphthene yields the <tym. ihioindigo dcriv. 
which dyes reddish violet. Various examples and alterna- 
tive procedures are given. 

Camber. -Nippon ^6n6 K. K. (Seiiclii Yamada and 
Hiroshi Opta, inventors). Japan. 99,460, Feb. 9, 1933. 
Camphor is prepd. from borneol or isobonicol in an atm. 
not contg. Oa by catalytic oxidation at 300-100". As 
i atalyst reduced Cu or Ni is used. The Cu Is prepd. by 
tcduciiig CuaO, obtained from CuOH prt*pd. from CuNOa 
.Hid NaOH. ^ 

Camphane. Hajime Ueda and Ky6hci Murakami. 
Japan. 99,107, Jaii. 25, 1933. Camphane is tnanufd. in 
K'oud yield by agitating n mixt. of pinene-HCl, an acidic 
org. solvent (such as phenol or cresol), NaOH and a 
catalyst (such os Japanese acid clay or tuaive C) and 
(iistg. the product. 

Indene. Riitgcrswerkc-A.-G. and Leopold Kahl. 
Ger. 589,560, Dec. 9, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 1.04). Indene is 
obtained by fractionating lor oil till a product contg. 80% 
indene^ is obtained. This is cooled to —25® and the 
orystd. indene sepd. by centrifuging at about this temp. 

Chlorothymene. The Head of the Tokyo K5gy6 
Shikenjo (Harushige Jnoue and Hirashi Horiguchi, 
inventors). Japan. 100,570, Apr. 13, 1933. Chloro- 
thymene is prepd. in giKid yield by treating thvmene with 
Cla gas at 40-79®, in the pre.scncc of a mixt. of Kc {lowder 
.itid anhyd. halides of Fe, Ni, Al, Zii, P or S. 

Purifidng crude counuuhi. Erik Clemmensen (to 
Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,945,182, Jan. 30. 
See Fr. 722,406 (C\ A . 26, 4069), 


1 Purifying erode honniarin. Krik Clemmeusen (to 
Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,945,184, Jan. 30. 
In purifykg crude ooumarin contg. org. impurities, an aq. 
soln. is formed of a sulfttc addn. product of ooumarin, 
impurities are extd. from the soln. by use fA an immiscible 
solvent such as C«Hf or CCI4 and tlic cdflniarin is subsc*- 
quently regenerated. 

3-Month(me. Walter Schocller, Erwin Schweiik and 
p Krich Borgwardt (to Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G.). U. S. 
1,940,115, Feb. 6. 3-Mentbene oxide is heated to about 
250® in cuutact with a surface catalyst such as pumice or 
silica gel. 

4,8-Dihydroxy-l,2,5,6-dibenzophenazinea. I. G. har- 
benind. A.-G. (Arthur Zitscher, inventor) , Ger. 589,971 , 
Dec. 22, 1933 (Cl. i2p. 10). 2-Aniino-3-hydroxynaph- 
thalene, in which the li of the OH group is substituted, is 
converted into the phenazinc and the substituent in the 
3 OH group i.s split off. Thus, 2-aniino-.‘{-[(3'-carboi^- 
U*nzene-l'-sulfonyl)hydroxy] naphthalene is heated with 
CuO and CnHiClt. The reaction mixt. is treated with 
water, NaOH and steam to split off the acyl group. The 
substance 4,8-dihydroxy-l,2,5,6-dibenzopheiiazine, m. 
375 80® (uncor.), is obtained. Ihe prepn. of 4,8-di- 
hydroxy - B8-2', - dimethoxy - 1, 2, 5, 0 - dibenzophen- 

azine, m. 380®, 4,8-dihydroxy-, and 4,8-diiiicthoxy-Bs- 
2^2''-dib^omo-],2,5,0-dibenzophenazine• m. 385® and 
^ 382-6® (uncor.), resp,, is also described. 

Anthraquinone. 1. G. Farlienind. A.-G. (Hermann 
Hagenest, Erich Reicbe and Emanuel Bliimel, inventors) . 
Ger. 589,777, Dec. 14, 1933 (Cl. 12c. 10). Anthra- 
quinone and CrCU are prepd. by reducing aq. solus, of 
chromates contg. HCl, with anthracene. 

Benzonthrone-l-aldehyde. Otto Bayer (to General 
Aniline Works). IJ. S. 1,946,829, Feb. 13, See Ger. 
581,239 {(\ >1.27,5083). 
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A— GENERAL 

ARTHUR W. DOX ^ 

Presence in cells of adipose tissues of a dehydrogenase 
acting on higher fatty acids. G. Quagliariello. AUi 
atcad. Lintfi 16, 552-4(1932). — ^The adipose tissue of the 
dog contains a dchydrogena.<ie which acts on higher fatty 
acids, causing either oxidation of existing double Unkings 
ot formation of new double Uakings (cf. €, A. 27, 2461). 

B. C. A. 

Action of different kinds of light on glucolysis. E. 
Keescr. Arch, expU, Path, Pharmakol, 170, 500-9 ' 
(1933). — Irradiation (red light) for 30 min. of 0.1% 
glucose soln. (buffered with P04”*) iu presence of yeast 
cells accelerated the decrease in reducing ]H)Vrcr (I); 
white, green or blue Ught has little effect. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with fructose as well as In the glucoly- 
s>is of glucose or fructose by gi^eu-pig serum. Irradiation 
f5 Ins.) of ox serum with visible light did not alter its 
1 or its content in jporg. P (11), but ultra-violet irraUia- | 
tiou increased I but did not change n. Rabbits irradiated 
with visible light exhibited a reduction in the no. of white 
IiUmkI corpuscles, but apart from a temporary eosinophilia 
110 cliange in the differential count occurred . B. C. A . 

Cytolysis by fat solvents and the importance of calcium 
and lecit^ In the physicochemical behavior of proto- 
plasm. B. Hluchov^y and B. Selda. Protoplaswa 18, 
130-40(1933). — ^The antagonism of fat solvents with 
lespect to their cytolytic action is discussed. In the struc- t 
ture of the protoplam there is a Ca-lccithin equil. which 
is disturbed by the differential action on the components 
of the various solvents examd. B. C. A. 

Phyaicochemicsl properties of proteins eepamted from 
serum by the acetone method. A. Boutaric. Praia- 
ptasma 18, 286-98(1933); d. C. A. 27^ 4552.— The 
viscority luod optic^ properties of proteins and their 
influence on the ilocculatiriu of Fe(OH)a are discussed. 


. ROWB 

Sepn. of proteins at low temp, by the MeiCO method does 
not involve the disturbance of mol. structure. B. C. A. 

> The enzymic cleavage of the lecithins. A. Coiitardi. 
Boll, chim, farm, 73, 3-12(1031); cf. C. A. 27, ^58. — 

A lecture. Lewis W. Butz 

Chemical synthesis of hormones. Max Eitel. Siiddeul. 
Apoih,-Ztg, 74, 63-5(1934). — The synthesis of hormones, 
as adreiudine, thyroxine hypoiihysis aud reproductive 
principles, is discussed. W. O. E. 

Colorless crystals of hemoglobin. Alfred Teitcl-Beruard. 
Compt, rend, sac, biol, 115, 303-4(1934). — Under certain 
^ conditions rhombic crystals of hemoglobin from human 
blood partly changi*d to monoclinic crystals exhibiting a 
marked dichroism. The new crystals appeared either 
colorless or violet red, depending upon the angle from 
which they were viewed. Their atisorption spectrum was 
that of reduced hemoglobin. L. B. Gilson 

Apiflication of capillary analysis to the study of the 
consdtutlon of alexin. Otto G. Bier. Compt, rend. sac. 
bwl, 115, 349 -50(1934).— Some expts. on the adsorption 
of alexin from serum by strips of filter papcT are described. 

L. B. Gilson 

Ovalbumin and conalbumin. Guy Bruynoghc. Compt, 
rend. sac. bwl. 115, 441-4(1934). — Precipitin reactions 
with serums of sensitized rabbits showed that ovalbumin 
from hen eggs is quite distinct from the proteins of hen 
blood serum. Conalbumin is more complex and reacts 
to some extent like ovalbumin (perhaps txscause of incom- 
plete sepn.) and also like hen serum protein; the latter 
fact suggests that it may be derived from one of the serums 
proteins. L. £• Gilson 

Oxidation-roduction potentiala of cytochrome c. David 
£. Green. Proc, Ray. Sac. (London) B114, 423-36 
(1934). — Cytochrome c forms a reversible oxidiation-re- 
duction system; the change from the reduced to the oxi- 
dized form involves a single equiv. During a fltudy of the 
variation of the potenti^ of cytochrome with cbmige in 
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H'ion cancn. between 4^ and 9,SO, it was found that ' 
within the physud. pa range, cy^hrome lies on the oxi- 
dation-reduction scale intermediate between methylene 
blue and the indophcnols. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Osmotic preasures in the hen egg. Edward J. Baldes. 
Proc. Roy. jET (London) B114, 4.16-40(1934).— In 
"fresh*’ chicken eggs, the white and the yolk differ in 
vapor pressure and in osmotic pressure. In the yolk, an 
osmotic pressure gradient exists mth a low value near . 
the surface and a high value in the interior. Only a small, ^ 
if any, difference of osmotic pressure exists across the 
vitelline membrane. Mixts. of white and yolk react wiUi 
each other in some as yet not understood manner to pro- 
duce a ppt.; the detd. osmotic pressure of the mixt. is 
less than the calcd. Joseph S. Hepburn 

The mechanism of activation of grginase. E. Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz and W. Kocholaty. Naturwissenschaften 
21, 848(1933). — ^The activation of arginasc by sulfhydrvl : 
+ heavy metal (Fe, Cu) has been proved (C. A. 21^ 
1010; Salaskin, C. A. 26, 6110; Edlbacher ef of.. C. A. 
27, 3488) . The activation does not take place with cither 
a completely reduced or a completely oxidized system, 
but only with the labile oxido-reduction system. The 
activating combination is not required for the splitting of 
the arginine itsK^lf; the i>rescncc! of arginine blocks the 
activation of arginasc. The activation reaction has only a 
temporary effect and an optimum at pH 6. The Fc- ' 
sulfhydryl system can lie replaced by Fe-alloxan or oxy- 
hemoglobin; mcthcmoglobin is inactive. It is probable 
that the activated enzyme is an oxidized fonn of arginase. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Natural activation of vegetable tissue protease. K. 
Mothes. Naturwissenschaften 21, 883(1933). — ^The mech- 
anism of O2 action on papain (tissue protease) was studied 
further (cf. C. A . 26, 3820; 27, 4271 ; 28, 504»; Ber. Botan, 
Ces. 51, 31(1933); Forsch, u. Fortschr. 9, 438(1933)). 
Sol. sulfhydryl sulistances are among the natural activators 
for papain (from yeast, barley, onion or U*aves) ; however, 
they do not occur as such in higher plants. Only re- 
versibly inactivated enzyme pn^pns. can lie activated; 
quinone oxidation is partly destructive; dil. HgOj, 02 
in the presence of plant pulp (dehydrogenase) or colloidal 
noble metal oxidizes reversibly. For air oxidation pH 
7 is more favorable than Ph 6. Reactivation takes place 
by plant pulp in the alxsence of O2, by several undefined 
HfO- or Me^CO-sol. plant exts. and by Fd-Hf. All 
active papain prepns. give the SH reaction; inactive 
ones have disulhde characteristics. B. J. C. v. d. H. 

Peroxidase activity of hematin. C. A. Johnson. Arch. 
Path. 16, 667-9(1933). — Pure hematin was prepd. from 
blood by Elvehjem's modification (C. A. 25, ri907) of 
older methods and its peroxidase activity in various dilns. 
compared with that of blood. In every trial the peroxidase 
activity ^ hematin was equal to that of blood ; this con- 
firms the conclusions of others that hematin is responsible 
for the peroxidase activity of blood. H. F. II. 

Amylosynthease. XIX. Toyosaku Minagawa. J. Agr. 
Chem. Sac. Japan 9, 1198-201(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
1062*. — ^Isolichenin was proved in some varieties of the 
lichens produced in Japan, such as Aleciorta ochrolenca, 
A . sulcata, A . faponica, Ratnalina geniculata and Usnea 
trUhodea. It is not present in Cladonta heUtdi flora, 
Oyrophora vellea, Loharin pulmonalia, Parmelia twitorum, 
RamaUna poUinalta, Usnea japonica, U. mantis, etc. 
Isolichenin was dcconipd. into a product without I re- 
action by malt amylase or heating with glycerol. The 
product could not l)C polymerized by amylosyiithcasi*. 
Isolichenin closely resemlilcs amylose. Though glutmous 
rice starch gives a red color with I-IK. solii., it was ser^. 
into glutinous amylose and glutinous amylopectin. U. 
Ibid. 1202-6. — ^Thc action of amylosvnthease was retarded 
by Al(NO,),, AlCU, Cd(NO,)„ Pl3(NOs)„ Fc(NOi)t and 
FeCl|. It is, however, reactivated by the addn. of (NH4)t- 
SO4. When amylosynthease was damaged by the salts 
of Ag, Cu, Hg, Zn and Pt, it could not be reactivated. 
MnCli and BaCk gave no effect on the action of amylo- 
synthease. * Y. Kihara 

Pbot^hateae and phoaidiataae of Rhizopua tritici. 


Fitmio Hemmi and Norlmasa Tsuldtari. /. Agr. Chem, 
Sac. Japan 9, 1382-93(1933). — ^The rncdd filament or the 
ext. of Ehieopus IrUici was added to glucose soln. contg. 
NaiHP04, NaHCOk and PhMe at 37^. No decrease of 
free phosphoric acid nor change in the reducing powei 
could be observed. Phosphatese, an enzyme forming 
phosphoric ester, could not be proved. Na glycerophos- 
phate, K hexosediphosphate and K sucrosephosphatt 
were split by the mold filament or the ext. of Rhieopu 
trttici into HaP04. Phosphatase may be present. Tht 
optimum pu of phosphatase was at 6.0-6.2. Y. K. 

Succinic add from the cadaver. A. Verdino. Deui 
Z. ges. gerickt. Med. 22, 384-6(1933). — Succinic acid m 
lari^ quantities was isolated in 2 cases. The yields wert 
GO mg. from 807 g. of organs and 190 from 1886 g 

of cadaver. The distribution of succinic acid in tht 
individual organs, and even in the stomach and iutestiml 
contents, in the liver, kidneys, lungs and brain was detd 
The appearance of such large amts, of succinic acid can 
only be explained as having resulted from putrefaction of 
the organs. Frances Krasnow 

The decomposition of lactic acid by yeaat enzyme 
Amandiis Hcdin, B. Flschbach and M. Niemer. Z 
Biol. 94, 58-66(1933). — ^Lactic acid is quickly dccompd 
by yeast ext. in the presence of either methylenetblue 01 
dinttrof>enzetie as H -acceptor, yielding pyruvic acid and 
AcH. In the absence of acceptors this reaction does not 
occur. Frances Kra.snow 

Mass action and albumin decomposition in the living 
organism Otto Krummacher. Z. Btol. 94, 119 34 
(1933). — ^An attempt is made to show that jlhc law ol 
mass action applies to reactions in (he orgaiiisiii. F. K. 

Barley diastase. R. H. Hopkins, G. h.yCope and 
J.W. Green. J. 7nA/. Bfrtwiig 39, 487-93(19393); cf. J 
Inst. Brewing 824(1933). — ^/dc.-pptd barley' diastase, 
optimum Pr 4.5 4,7, stable over 4 8, converts 60 5 
% starch or 42-4% glycogen over the pu range 4.3-7 5. 
This limit is increased by 20% or more by living yeast 
but not by activators pr6pd. from yeast (Meyerhof’s 
activator, C. A. 21, 2280; Pringsheim’s complement. 
C. A. 18, 1507). Lintner’s sol starch was degraded to 
97% by successive treatments. Quick Landis 

Normal absorption and excretion of lead. I. Lead 
• absorption and excretion in primitive life Robert A 
Kchoe, Frederick Thamann and Jacob Cholak. J. Ind 
Hyg. 15, 267-272(1933). — Exptl. observations made in 
primitive regions in Mexico demonstrated that Pb ts a 
natural constituent of the soil and the vegetation and 
that Pb occurs in the blood, the urine and the feces of 
human beings 'who live naturally on local agricultural 
and animal products. Analytical methods are dcscribul 
for detg. Pb in food, tissues, urine and feces. Twenty 
two references. 11 . Lead absorption and lead excretion 
in modem American life. Ibid. 273 288.— The Pb in- 
take and output undcT normal environmental conditions 
were studied . It is concluded that thr normal adult Amen - 
can excretes Pb at a rate of ().02-6.()8 mg. per 1. of urine, 
and at a rate of 0.03-(f.l mg. per g. ash in the feces; that 
the mean daily Pb output for various groups of normal 
individuals varies from 0.25 to 0.38 mg.; that the Pb in- 
3 take in the food of selected subjects was approx, cquiv. t*) 
the Pb content of their feces; that from direct analytical 
observations on the food, and from indirect interpretation 
of the fecal Pb content of a large group of subjects, thi 
daily intake of Pb in the food is of the order of 0.16 mg 
to 0.28 mg.; that normal persons whose Pb metabolism 
is followed for prolonged period^ show no evidence of Pb 
accumulation, but appear to have established an equil 
with their environment in which excretion of Pb keeps 
9 pace with absorption. Twenty-seven references. HI 
ne sources of normal load abamption. Ibid 290-800.— 
The amt. of Pb was detd. in certain common foods and 
beverages. The amt. of each material examd. was equiv. 
to that consumed by one subject in a week, so that the 
quantity of Pb found constitutes a definite proportion of 
the totu weekly Pb intake of a normal individual. The 
investigation demonstrated the general occurrence of mall 
amts, of Pb in these materials. Certain cla.s8es of foods 
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frequently contain more than av. amta. of Pb. Among 
these in the order of increasing importance are, bread- 
stuffs, meats, piocessed meals, ice cream, candy, leafy 
green vegetables and certain fruits The comparison of 
primitive Mexican and American foods indicates that a 
factor in the hightf Ph content the latter is the general 
use of Pb'^ntg. insecticides. Eighty-six references. IV. 
Lead absorption and excretion in infants and children 
//ffd. 801> 5.— -Random samples of the urine and fect^s 
of patients from a children's hospital were analyzed. 
The results showed Pb in the urine in amts, varying from 
0.02 to 0.18 mg. per 1., with a mean excretion of 0.08 mg. 
per 1. The mean Pb excretion in the feces was 0.08 nig. 
per g. of a^. The 'Pb excretion of a group of Mexican 
children living under essentially primitive conditions varied 
from nil to 0.03 mg. per 1. of urine, with a mean of 0.015 
mg.; their mean fecal Pb excretion was 0.04 mg. per g. 
of ash of feces. Analyses made on large amts, of human 
milk from normal mothers with neg. histories in respect 
to occupational Pb exposure yielded Pb in amts, varying 
fiom nil to 0.05 mg. per 1. Four of 5 premature or still- 
born human fetuses showed the presence of small amts, 
of Pb in their tissues, despite the absence of maternal Pb 
exposure; tAe Pb was found in the bones of 3, in the liver, 
brain, 'and skin of 2, and in the intestinal tract of one. 
The largest total amt. was 0.41 mg. of Pb in a still-born 
fetus at term. Eight references. £. G. Meiier 

Morphology and fine structure of collagen fibers. A. 
ICuntzel and P. Prokke Biochem. Z. 267, 243--05f 1033) .— 
Collagen fibers from tendon are about 10 ^ wide while 
those of skin arc 2 /i wide. All collagen fibers consist of 
fibrillae, which can he mechanically sepd about 0.5 n 
in width. The fine structure can 1)c detd not only by 
means of the polarizing microscope and ^-ray analysis 
but also by swelling reactions. Swelling in H|0 of the 
dried fibers leads not only to their thickening but also 
lengthening, the absorption of the H2O l)eing chiefly 
iutianiicellar. but there is also intermiccllar absorption 
as shown by the changes in the form of the fibers. Acid 
swelling leads to thickening and shortening of the fillers, 
with a considciable increase in vol. The effect is re- 
versible with tendon fibers, but with the skin fibers it 
occurs only under stretching. The acid swelling results 
from osmotic action because of unequal distribution of 
inns inside and outside the fibers, the osmotic effect iie- 
ing exerted only at definite points of the lattice struclnre. 
Shrinkage of water swollen fibers cither through heating 
to 62-70** or through the action of strong electrolyte 
solus, results from a very rapid shortenhig of the fibers 
to ^/i-V4 of their original length. This consists of a re- 
versible and irreversilile process, the latter being elimi- 
nated by prdiminory treatment of the fibers with HCOH. 
The contraction can thus he made reversible and is merely 
a tendency of the mol. lattice to attain a mo^ stable 
form. Shrinkage of the collagen fibers Is assoed. with a 
loss of water, probably from the lattice structure. The 
form change of the shrunken fibers is not apparently 
asbued. either with a buckling in of micelles or of principal 
valence chains, the original micellar arrangement remain- 
ing unaltered , S. Morgulis 

The response to enzymes of glucuronides and i^ycyr- 
rhizic acid. K. Bergiiiann. Btochem. Z. 267. 296-308 
(1933). — Glycyrrhizic acid or rhetinic acid according to 
Karrer (C. A. 16, 2427) has the formula C44H««Oi(OH)f.- 
COOH. MV - 146®. a C:H:0 ratio - 23:30:3, but a 
mol. wt. of only 360 instead of 704 according, to Karrer. 
sr> that the probable compu. is CiiiHi«Oi. It contains only 
C0|H (prepn of the ester) and since the ester is hard to 
saponify the C to which the COOH is attached is probably 
combined only with C atoms. The presence of a OH group 
is also substantiated by the mono Ac deriv., but apparently 
there are no double bonds. Neither jS-naphUiolglucu- 
ronic nor rhizinic acid were attacked by hydrolyzing 
cn^^ymes (emulsin, taka-diastase. Asperpuus nipr, bai- 
calinase, Saecharomyces fragUi^ maltaae). S. M. 

Emulsion of Rosa conina. Bd. Hofmium. Bioehem. 
Z. 267, 309-12(1938).— The tips of the wild rose, dried, 
powd., extd. with ether and treated with,0.05 N NH4OH, 


yield an enzyme prepn. having praetically no action on 
^-glucosides but strongly hydrolyzing 
The emulfdn of the wild rose thus differs from that ob- 
tained from related sources (almonds.^npricots, plums) 
in that not only is the relation between fae 3-glucosidase 
and jS-galactosidase reversed, but the enzyme consists 
almost entirely of d-galactosidase. The optimum H- 
ion conen. for its action with /f-phenolgalactoside is at 
pH 5. S. Morgulis 

Electrophoreiis of tiypanosomea and gpiiochoteg. F. 
P. Fischer and Viktor Fischl. Biochem. Z. 267, 403-4 
(1933). — Contrary to reports in the literature, both 
types of micro6fi^sm, in the natural medium or in 
saline solns., whether alive or dead, alwa^ move to the 
cathode in the elct. field. This cathodic migration is 
esiiecially marked in the presence of erythrocytes which 
migrate to the anode. The charge is affected by changes 
in the pH but has nothing to do either with life or virulence 
of the organisms S. Morgulis 

Comparative studies on the biochemical formation of 
optically active phosphoglyceric acid from different sug- 
ars. Tamezi Baba. Btochetn. Z. 267, 452-5(1933). — 
Formation of optically active phosphoglyceric acid from 
ghico&e, fructose, sucrose and maltose increases with the 
roiicn. of or^nically bound P, and was shown to diminitii 
in expts. with decreasing amts, of hexosediphosphate. 
A somewhat greater 3ricld was obtained with maltose than 
the other sugars. S. Morgulis 

Constitution of ovomucoids. Toshinori Iseki. /. 
Btochetn, (Japan) 19. 1-5(1934). — ^Two-hundred g. 

purified ovomucoid was digested for 250 days at 37® with 
40 g. trypsin. The soln. was filtered, pptd. with HgClt 
and the filtrate freed from Hg with HaS. The filtered soln. 
was aerated, neutralized with dil. NaOH and coned, under 
diminisbed pressure. The soln. was now pptd. with Pb- 
(OAc)f, and to the filtrate NH4OH was added as long as a 
ppt. was formed. The Pb ppt. was washed several times 
with HaO and decompd. with HsS. the soln. aeiated. 
evapd. to a sirupy condition and poured into abs. ale. 
A white ppt. of a hygroscopic substance (45 g.) was thus 
obtained which was washed with abs. ale. and ether. 
The substance contains only traces of ash. no amino acids, 
and about 49.5% chitosamine. On the basis of tests 
the presence of an at. grouping =-C( — ^NH|) — CHOH — is 
thought to be established. S. Morgulis 

Electrical phenomena oa the cuticle. I. Potential 
difference between the cuticle and electrolyte solutions. 
Katsuzo Hayashl. J, Bioehem, (Japan) 19, 145-63 
(1934). — The expts. were made with enucleated cow's 
eyeballs. I'hesc were placed in one arm of a U-shaped 
vessel filled with the electrolyte soln., touching the soln. 
with the outer surface over a diam. of about 1 cm. The 
interior of the eyeball is connected to a calomel electrode 
thnnigh an agar syphon dipping in a satd. KCl soln. A 
similar syphon, placed in the other arm of the U vessel, 
connects the electrolyte soln. to another calomel electrode. 
The cuticle membrane tends to make the potential of 
the more dil. soln. more pus. in a diffusion chain of chlor- 
ides of the alkalies and earthy alkalies, but in the case of 
chlorides of bivalent (Cu ’*"*') or trivalent cations (Al'**'*^'*') 
the effect of the membrane is practically nil. In the case 
of the H'** cation the membrane effect becomes strongly 
neg. KSCN. KNOi or KBr also exerts a pos. effect, which 
is even stronger for NaOH. In the cose of bivalent anions 

(SO4 — ) or trivalent anions (Ke(CN)i ) the membrane 

effect is again nil. Further studies on the potentials of 
cuticle. Ibid. 165-72. — In these expts. instead of the 
enucleated eyeball, carefully dissected pieces of the cuticle 
were tied over the free end of a glass tube, with the 
epidermal layer on the outside. The epithelial layer was 
sometimes in contact with the more dil. and at other 
times with the more coned, soln. In all respects the mem- 
brane effects on the diffusion potential were similar to 
those obtained in the preceding series of expm. Expts. 
were also made with membranes treated w(th formol. 
These expts. diow the series of the ion effects more strik- 
ingly. Swelling has no dominant influence on the electro- 
motive phenomena of the cutide. S. Morgulis 
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The isotofite fnedeiuitleii of weter by plmdol^Kglcil 
pnmsees Bdwerd W Washburn and Edgw R. Smith. 
Science 79, 183-9(1934). — A quantity of branches and 
leaves from a yoiuig willow tree* {Salix nigra) was treated 
in sudi a a^ay ol^ obtain the sap HsO and the HsO from 
combined H. Both showed an increase in which is 
apparently due to preferential selection during the process 
of growing. No isotopic fractionation occurs during the 
passage of the II2O into the tree through the root mem- 
branes. G. M. Murphy 

Uroflavin, maltoflavin and reduction-oxidation potentials 
of lyochromes Kurt G. Stem. Nature 133, 173 9 
.^Uroflavtn (I) has been obtained from normid 
human urine and maltoflavin (11) from malted barley. 
'J'he procedure is similar tu that for the prepn. of hepato- 
flavin. With a ciuartz monochromator it has been found 
that visible light of the blue-violet region and not idtra- 
violet radiation is responsible for the fluorescence of 
lyochromes. Both lyochromes yield CHCh-sol. ‘Uumi- 
flavins" on strong irradiation in soln. I and 11 possess 
sharp absorption hands in the ultra-violet, at 281 and 
255 ni/i, resp. W. J. Peterson 

Microheterogeneotts catalytic decompoaition of hydro- 
gen peroxide by cholesterol sols. Igor Remezov. Ber. 
67B, 134-40(1934); cf. C. A. 28. 793».— The previous 
report that the decompn. of HaOs is catalyzed by colloidal 
cholesterol is confirmed. Molecularly dispersed cholesterol, 
and also cholcsteryl esters and lecithin are inactive. With 
10% HaOi, the reaction is unimol., though more com- 
plicated relations were met when the catalyst :HiOi ratio 
was varied, llie action seems to be similar to that of 
catalases and Pt sols, only weaker. The speed of the re- 
action is detd. by the rate of adsorption of the HsOi upon 
the particles of the catalyst . The activity of the catalyst 
shows a mux. for a pu range of 6.4 to 8.(14 The catalyst 
is not afifected by CN *, but its action is strongly inhibited 
by Hg and Hg compds. J. H. Reedy 

Absorption of pepsin by crystalline proteins. John H. 
Northrop. /. uen. Physiol. 17, 166^(1933). — Cryst. 
proteins (edestin, melon globulin) remove pepsin from soln. 
The pepsin protein is taken up as such by the foreign 
protein, the amt. being equiv. to the peptic activity of the 
digestive soln. The formation of the protein-pepsin com- 
plex depends upon the Pnt reaching a max. at 4.0. An 
insol. complex is formed whidi ppts. when pepsin and edes- 
tin solns. are mixed, the max. pptn. occurring at pn 4.0. 
Compn of the ppt. varies with the relative quantity of 
pepsin and edestin. As much as 75% of this complex may 
consist of pepsin ; its activity may be equiv. to */« of the 
activity of cryst. pepsin itself. The pepsin may be extd. 
from the complex with 0.25 N HtSOi soln.; if dissolved 
in the acid soln. at pn 2.0, the foreign protein is rapidly 
digested, leaving the pepsin protein which may be isolated 
and identified by its tyrosine + tryptophan content, basic 
N content, cryst. fonn and sp. activity. C. H. R. 

The theory of diffusion in cell models. Lewis G. 
Longsworth. J. Gen. Physiol. 17, 211-35(1933). — In a 
cell model, with water and a salt os the oidy substances 
whose diffusion reciuires consideration, Osterhout (C. A. 
27, 3381) showed that the results are in qua], accord with 
the kinetics characterizing 2 consecutive unimol reactions. 
I«. believes, however, that the mechanism more nearly 
corresponds to that of 2 simultaneous and mutually de- 
pendent processes. The differential equations that de- 
scribe the simultaneous diffusion of water and a salt in a 
cell model were formulated and solved, lliese equations 
are derived from the general laws for diffusion processes. 
The theoretical time curves of diffusion of the 2 substances 
agree with those detd. experimentally. C. H. R. 

Hie nature of lysozyme action. Karl Meyer, Richard 
Thompson, John W. Palmer and Devoriih Khorazo. 
Science 79, 61 (1934) . — ^The authors believe that lysozyme 
Is an enzyme or enzyme mixt. which splits a reducing 
sugar fr^om certain mucoids and from the polysaccharides 
derived tipm t{icm. "Its occurrence in tears, nasal, 
bronchial and gastrointestinal mucus, egg white and semen 
can thus be understoood, the bactericdytic action being 
incidental." J. J. Willaman 


1 The aatnre of the oemollo effect of aelutloiie of noo- 
etoetrolytea on the eiythniqyte. M. H. Jacobs. Am. /. 
Med. Sd. 167, 147(1^). — Bxpts. indicate that while an 
escape of salts from the erythrocytes of the ox into a sur- 
rounding sucrose soln. undoubtedly occurs in expis. 
of sufficiently long duration, this change is mudi leas strik- 
ing than an earlier one, which begins almost inatanUy and 
is practically complete within a few min. This change, un- 
p like the later one, is readily reversible and is believed to 
be due to an exchange of anions from the cell for OH ions 
from the soln., the resulting increase in the base bound by 
hemoglobin causing a decrease in the osmotic pressun 
of the cell contents. Calcns. indicate that the expected 
osmotic effect of such an ionic shift is uf the order oi 
magnitude of that actually observed. R. C. Willsmi 
Some eharacteristiCB of intestinal lactase. F. A 
Cajori. Am. J. Med. Sci. 187, 295(1934).— A lactose. 
3 splitting enzyme was invariably found in aq. exts. of tlu 
mucosa of the duodenum and jejtmum of adult dogs 
Juice from a Thiry loop of the colon did not contain the 
enzyme. Jejunal juice showed feeble lactase activity 
Intestinal lactase showed max. activity at Pa 5.4-6 
Its activity was inhibited by glucose but not by galactose* 
The Michaelis const, was K« » 0.0056. Lactose was 
adsorbed readily from slightly acid soln. by An(Oir)i 
or Fe(OH)t. Aq. exts. of the liver showed lactase activity 
^ about Vi that of intestinal mucasa exts. The lactase 
activity of intestinal exts. and intestinal juice accounted 
for less than ^/t of the lactose that disapi>eared from a 
iejunal loop during absorption trials with ^is sugar in the 
intact animal. R. C J Willson 

Biochemistry and manuf . of fine chemicals l(Carr) 17 
Ring system of sterols and bile acids (Rosenhum, King) 
10. S oxidation (Andrews, Andrews) 10.1 Pectu-e 

5 (Tserevitinov, Rozanova) 12 \ 

Fearon, Wm. R.: An Introduction to Biochemistry. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 323 pp. 10s. Gd. 

Morinesco, N.: Kquilibre de membrane. Pans 
Hermann & Cie. 60 pp. F. 15. 

Lecithin. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Fr. 750,952, Dec 
18, 1933. Pure lecithin is obtained by extg. lecithin frutn 
a substance contg. it by means of an org. solvent and add- 

6 ing an inorg oxide sol to the resulting soln. and sepg. (Ik 
ppt. Examples are given of the use of EtOH sols of 
oxides of Si, A1 and Fe. 

B- METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R. BENEDICT 

The determinatioii of glucose and uric acid in alcapto 
nuric urines. Corrado Cassala. DiagnosHca tec. lah 
^ (Napoli) Rie. tnensUe 4 , 394-6(1933). — ^The homogcntisii 
and tri^droxyphcuylpropionic acids present in olcapiu 
nuric unnes arc extd. with KtsO before applying the usual 
quant, procedures for glucose and 11/ic acid. L. W. B. 

Studies on the mineral composition of the bones. I. 
Analytical technic. Mario Coppo. Viagnostica iec. lah 
(Na^li) Ri». mensUe 4 , 405-87(1933).— A procedure 
described which permits the detn. of Ca, P, Mg, Na and 
9 K; only 1.2-1.5 g. of bone is used. Cl is detd. in a stp 
0.6 g. sample. Lewis W Butz 

The microdetermination of phoaphonia (inorganic, 
add-Bolttble, lipoid and total) in the blood and excretions 
F. Ferranti and O. Giannetti. DiagnosHca tec. lah 
(Napoli) Rie. mens^ 4, 664-^(1933). — The Bell and 
Doisy method is modified to tlecrcase the quantity uf 
acid present in the liquid after destruction of the uig 
matter. Thb is accomplished by adding 5 cc. of a 45 ^ 
9 aq. soln. of AcONa for each cc. This modification luakis 
it unnecessary, in the detn. of total and lipoid F, to con- 
vert the sample into sah by the dry method, pci- 
mitting the use of the Neumann wet method. Blood 
phoephorua in nonnal adults. Ibid. 845-64.— The 1 
content of the erydirocytes does not vary even under 
most diverse physiol, and pathol. conditions. 
of the plasma, however, varies considerably; it in 
flnenced, e. g.^, by alight changes in the. erythrocyte 
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vol, Therdfore the pUuuna P diotdd alweye be detd. 1 
P. end G. foiiBd the following values (ing. P per 1.) 
for fdasnuif serum and erythrocytes, reap., using their 
momfications of the Bell and Doisy method: inorg. 

P 34.75. 16.3, 25.12; acid-sol. P 42-5:1, 425, 240; Hpcnd 
P 65-70. 170. 1 19; total P 107-121, 60R, 364. L. W. B. 

The detenninatioa of fibrinogen in the blood. Guido 
Boehm. DiojpinsUca tec. lab. {NapoU) Ria. menstle 4, 
683-8(1933) . — new biol. method is described which re- 
quires the use of a tatile given in the original. It coasists ^ 
essentially in the addn. of CaCli soln. to a series of dilns. 
of oxalated and cenirifu^ blood and subsequent ob- 
servation of fibrin formation. Lewis W. Butz 

Determination of^chlofine in biological substances. 
l«:mest Kahane and M. R. Dumont. BuU. chtm. 
inol. 15, 1247-55(1933). — ^Several methods are discussi*d 
and an improved method is described by which Cl and 
some other element, sllch as Na, can be detd. in the same ; 
sample of tissue even though HCIO4 is used for the final ' 
destruction of org. matter. L. E. Gilson 

The detenninatioii of blood i^ucoae. Adolfo Escudero. 
Rev. facuUad cienc. gutm. (Univ. La Plata) 8, P(. 2, 
37-45(1933). — Methc^ are discussed. L. E. G. 

Tedinic and methods in the study of climatic factors 
in connection with biological investigations. J. J. dc 
(;ryse. Quebec Soc. Protection Plants, 23rd fir 24th Ann. 
Kept. 1930-1932, 38-86(1932).— A detailed discussion of 
methods and app. for the measurement of temp., atm. 
humidity, pptn. and pressure, light and evapn. with special 
reference to bipl. problems. K. D. Jacob 

Determination of skin polarization with the tube volt- 
meter. Hans Schaefer. Z. Biol. 94, 11-38(1933).— In 
the presence of AlCli, HCl (0.001 N) and NaHtPOi the 
anodic current effects an increase in resbtance and po- 
larization. 0.001 N NaOH also aids polarization. Inhi- . 
bit ion of polarization is obtained under the cathode 
with 0.1 N HCl, under the anode with 0.001 N NaOH. 

. Frances Krasnow 

Comparison of total nitrogen analyses of urine for one- 
and four-day periods. Bernice L. Blunerth. Trans. 
Kansas Acad. Kci. 36, 157-8(1933). — ^Results show that 
unless it is necessa^ to know the daily fluctuations in the 
urinary N, analysis of a composite sample may be used 
to calc, the daily N excretion. W. A Moore t 

Determination of reduced glutathione content in blood. 
Fumio Murata. Sei-i-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 10, 92-5 
(Imglish Abstract 4-6) (1932). — The Perlzweig-Detruc 
tiielhod is so modified as to give more accurate results with 
blood. Three cc. of blood is added slowly and while 
shaking to 10 cc. HiO. Then immediately 10 cc. 1% 
CCliCOOH is added to prevent decompn. of reduced 
glutathione. The protein is then pptd. with 10 cc. 30% . 
CCliCOOH and by shaking the mixt. 3 times. With ' 
this modification, F. obtained 0.0201-0.0264, av.^ 0.023% 
reduced glutathione in the normal rabbit blood. S. T. 

Dixon, Malcolm: Manometric Methods as Applied to 
the Measurement of Cell Rcspiratibn and Other Processes. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., Ltd. 122 pp $1.75. 

Determination of oxygen consumed and carbon di- 
oxide produced in inspiration of men or animals. G^za 
Mansfeld. Hung. 107,112, Sept. 1, 1933. Details of the 
iiicthud and app. an* given. 

C— BACTERIOIXXIY 

CIIAR^BS B. MORRKY 

Fermentation of glucose by legume bacteria. A. I. 
Virtanen, M. Nordlund and £. Hollo. Acta. Ghent, 
hennica 6B, 02(1933). — Fermentation is of the PrCOtH 
type. B. C. A. 

Fermentative properties of the Zymoaaicina group. J. 
Smit. Ann.inst Perfear 50, 075-94(1933). — ^Thls group 
tan be regarded as allied to the bacilli of lactic fermentation 
and is frequently found in the stomach in cases of pyloric 
ulcer. In the presence of HCl the optimum pn for growth 
IS 0.9. HiCiOi will not allow growth below pn 3.4, nor 
will AcOH bdow pvL 4J. Z. ventriciUi^ (I) is the only 


member of the group which contains catalase; none con- 
tains tyrosinase or will liquefy gelatin. From a glucose 
medium I produces COiMnd EtOH, and Z. maxima 
Yields COi and BuOH with a trace of EtOH. All of the 
group are sensitive to antiseptics and to heating at 55** ; 
they remain viable for long periods in the ground in some 
untoiown form. B. C. A. 

Activity of nonpathoganic bacteria utilizing mineral 
matter in the thermal water of Aiz4ea-BainB and Aiz- 
Burtscheid I. A. Schloemer. Z. Untersuch Lebensm. 

65, 47(>4)(1933) . The content of Fe is 1000 times, of Ca 
and SiOi many times, higher in the slimy sediment of the 
Kaiserbad spring at Aix than in tlie HtO. This is due 
to the action of Fe-, Ca- and Krussoff*s SiOa-bacteria. 
The sediment is also richer in Al, which was not found by 
Pedcr (C. A. 18, 1866) in the HiO, but is now shown to 
be present. B. C A. 

The action of lipolytic bacteria on some simple tri- 
glycerides and some natural fats. Mc*rvyn A. 0>llins. 
Iowa State Coll. J. Set. 8, 187-9(1933).— The Nile-blue 
sulfate tcchmc wa^ used, llydnilysis of simple triglyc- 
erides by bacteria becomes more dilficult as the mol. wt. 
increases. Tristearin is unaffected by bacterial action. 
Any common natural fat or oil is a good material for the 
detection of litK>lytic bacteria. There is a close agree- 
ment between lipolytic and proteolytic abilities of the 159 
cultures of bacteria studied, but not all of the lipolytic 
bacteiia are proteolytic in litmus milk, lliere were no 
lipolytic bacteria in ascptically drawn milk or in salted 
butler, but they were present in large nos. in ordinary 
milk, cream and butter They cause rancidity and de- 
crease in no . as strong rancidity is reached . The organisms 
which produce the odor of lower fatty acids in butter fat 
prodiici* tallowiness in com oil, olive oil, Iributyrin and 
triolein. F. E. Brown 

The metabolism of some nitrogen-fixing dogtrldia. W. 
Hillman Willis. Iowa State Colt. J. Sci 8, 231-3(1983) . — 
Anaerobic N -fixing clostridio glowing in Ni, on N-free 
media whose initial Ph ranged from 6.5 to 9.5, produced 
4.0-4.3 mg. of fixed N per 50 cc. of media in 3 weeks. 

In a similar iiicdiuiii whose initial Pu was 5.0, 3 2 mg. of N 
was fixed. CaCh and especially CaCOa promoted the 
fixation of N. If peptone (NHiltSOi or NaNOi was added 
to the medium glucose was utilized more rapidly but 
little or no N was fixed. The CaCOi might act as a 
neutralizer of acid or as an acceptor for H in anaerobic 
fermentatioas. P. E. Brown 

Bacterial phosphatases. I. The decomposition of 
^osphoric acid esters by Clostridium acetobutylicum 
Weizmann. Robert D. H. Heard and Arthur M. Wynne. 
Btochem. J. 27, 1655-59(1933). — Na hexosediphosphatc 
(I) in 1 .2% conen. is not fermented by living Clostndium 
aceiobutyheum When presimt in 0.75% conen. the di- 
phosphate completely inhibits the fermentation of glucose 
in an otherwise favorable tnediuni. A similar conen. of 
Na ^-glycerophosphate (11) inhibits the fermentation of 
glucose. In active glucose-peptone cultures of the organ- 
ism, both I and fit are appreciably hydrolyzed. The 
hydrolysis of I proceeds most rapidly during the second 
phase of the fermentation followi^ the time at which 
max. acidity is attained, n. The ^oaphatasos of 
Cloatridium acetobutylicum Weizmann and Propioni- 
bacterium jensenii van NIel. Lionel B. Pett and Arthur 
M. Wynne. Ibid. 1606-71. — These pho^hatase systems 
have been investigated in expts. in which Na glycero- 
phosphate, Na hezosediphosphate and Na pyrophosphate 
were employed as substrates. Mg appears to stand apart 
from ail other ions as an activator of the phosphatase 
systems investigated. Benjamin Harrow 

A chlorophyll-like bacterial pigment. K. Noack and £.' 
Schneider. Naturwissenschaften 21 , 835(1933) .— Bacterio- 
chlorine of S-free purple bacteria was studied by the 
methods of chlorophyll chemistry. It is violet in the 
bacteria and in ether, green in EtOH or on oxidation by 
peroxides or quinone; it does not crystallize; it contains 
Mg removable by acid and the '^bacteriophaeophytine*' 
Is iqjectroscopically rdated to pheophylin. The Stoll 
process for recovery of pheophorbide srielded 2 substances 
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sol. in O.OI N EOH; one^ ths h inodificatioii« CiiHi«Oi* 
Nf.VsHfO, has an OMe group and gives a di-Me ester 
CitHMOkNi. The a modificatlbn present in small amts, 
has not as yet been obtained in pure state. Further de- 
tails are given. The principal difference lietwecn bacterio- 
clilorophyll and plant chlorr>phyll lies in its spectrum. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The metabolism of sulfur bacteria. O. v. Deines. 
Naturwissenschaften 21. 878-0(103ti). — The droplets in 
the interior of the cells of S bacteria consist uf H per* 
sulfide not of elementary S (C. A, 27, 5017), probably 
from HfS + SC^, the latter by biol. oxidation (C, A. 27, 
2080). The role of S bacteria in the formation of sulfidie 
ores is discussed; it is shown for Vulcano Island that direct 
volcanic IlsS action is responsible for the sulfide formation 
and that bacterial influences will generally be rare. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Direct spectroscopic detection of tiie oitygen-trans* 
porting enzyme in Azotobacter. E. Negelein and W. 
Gcrischer. Naturwissensehafien 21, 884(1933).— The O- 
transporting enzyme of respiring A%otohacter cells (as well 
as that of acetic acid bacteria) can be observed spectro- 
scopically. The bands of reduced enzyme (ferrous) lie 
at 532 m/Ar those of oxidized enzyme (ferric) at 647 tn/ii; 
CO causes change of the former to 637 m/x; HCN causes 
the bands of the oxidized enzyme to disappear. The 
cytochn>mc spectrum also is visible, but is unaffected by 
the different reagents. B J. C. van der Hoeven 

Tmtophon and the growth of bacteria. P. Fildes and 

B. C. J. G. Knight. BrU, J, ExpU. Path. 14, 343-9 

(1933). — Tryptophan is essential for the growth of certain 
bacteria, but some of these can be trained to grow with- 
out it. All organisms which normally grow without added 
tryptophan or can be trained to do so synthesize trypto- 
phan under these conditions. Tryptophan is a constituent 
of all bacterial protoplasm. There appears to be a rela- 
tion between inability to synthesize tryptophan and 
pathogenicity. Harriet F. Holmes 

Bacteria associated with the manufacture of soy. Yoshio 
Ishimaru /. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, K.H9>904, 95.3- 
1(X)4, 1143-83(1933).— Sixteen kin^ of aerobes and 12 
lands of anaerobes were isolated from the soy mash and 
investigated morphologically and physiologically. Growth 
occurred in 10% NaCl soln Half of them grew even in 
20% NaCl soln. ^timum temp, was generally 35-40°. 
Most of the bacteria produced RtOH, aldehyde, acetone, 
furfurole, ammonia, fusel oil and MeOAc. The production 
of indole or gas was rare. There were many kinds of 
bacteria that produced lactic acid. The liacteria conic 
mainly from the soy bean and NaCl, rarely from the 
wheat or the water. In the manuf. of soy, the bacteria 
accelerated the hydrolysis of protein and polysaccharides 
by the mold (Aspngillus) . llic following bacteria were 
especially good in the manuf. of soy* Bacillus nondia- 
staticus var. soya No. 1 and No. 2, Bacillus megatherutides 
var. soya. Micrococcus flavus tardipradus var. soya. 
Micrococcus pericitreus var. soya, BacUlus soya nonUqui- 
faciens nov. sp., Pediococcous acidilactici var. soya a and 
Pediococcous aXbus var. soya a, Bacillus panis var. 
so]^. Bacillus delbnicki var. soya and Micrococcus 
acidi lacHci var. soya n. sp. Y. Kihara 

Respiration and fennentation of lactic add bacteria, 
n. J. G. Davis. Biochem. Z. 267, 357-9(1933); cf. 

C, A . 28, 194*. — Lactobacillus cases has so slight a respira- 

tory function that it is indifferent to the presence of Os. 
Expts. with acetone prepns. of L. ddbruckii^ which oxidize 
only lactate and psrruvate, diow that lactate oxidizes to 
CO^ with the formation of HtO». S Morgulis 

Activator of tiie metabolism of propionic add bacteria. 
' Claude Fromageot and Edward L. Tatum. Biochem. Z. 
267, 360-76(1933). — ^The org. substance of potato ext. 
furnishes in addn. to its nutritive content also a special 
activator indtspensible for the utilization of dmmlved 
glucose; it also promotes the utilization of starch but not 
of lactic add. This activator transtforms the glucose mol. 
into a labift form, t. it is a '‘hexokinase,** which can be 
dispemied with when the glucose is obtained from sta^ 
or maltose. The activation is necessary only for making 


the glucose labile but not for the fermentation of the lactic 
acid. S. Morgulis 

Transformation of optically active phoaphoglyceric acid 
hy Bscheridiia eoli. Claudio Antoniani. Biochem. Z 
267, 376-9(1933) . — Fresh Es. coli changes phosphoglycerit 
acid to pyruvic odd, as much as 73%; of the latter haviii) 
l)een isolated, with the formation of small quantities ol 
acetoin and KlOH. Similar results were, obtained also 
with dry colon bacilli prepns. Destruction of d/-glyceric 
add by Sa. coli and Aerobacter aerogenea. Ibid. 380-2 
— ^With Es. coli glyceric acid yields a large amt. ol 
AcOIl, some HCOtH, very small amis, of EtOH and ik. 
lactic acid. With Aerobacter aerogenes the results arc 
similar except that much more AcOH is formed atul 
also some acetoin. S. Morgulis 

The physiological youth of bacteria as evidenced by cell 
metabolism. H. II. Walker, C. E. A. Winslow, Evelyn 
Huntington and M. Grace Mooney. J. Bact. 27, 22-3 
(1934). — In a peptone or glucose-peptone culture of Es 
coli through which air is continuoudy bubbled the yield 
of COt per cell per hr. rises from 40 mg. X 10““ during the 
first hr. to 120 mg during the second hr. and then falls 
to 20 mg. during t he fifth hr. In a peptone medium through 
which N is bubbled, lag is produced and thd max. yield 
is 70 mg. during the third hr. with peptone iffcdiuni; 
when glucose is added, there is a peak yield of 210 mg. of 
COs during the fourth hr. Approx, computations suggest 
that 1 cu. micron of bacterial substance (colon) during 
the first 4 hrs. of the culture cycle may consume 20- .50 
mg. X 10““ of O per hr. and may produce 20-70 mg. of 
COf and 3-7 mg. of ammonia N, liberating in It he process 
30-90 cal. of heat per hr. John T. Myers 

Production of peroxidase by streptococci and its pos- 
sible significance. Michael A. Farrell. J Bak. 27, 24 5 
(1934). — Peroxidase was demonstrated in all strains 
exanid. It is thermostable, withstanding 12t)° for ui 
lea.st 15 min. John Ti Myers 

The synthesis of carotene«by bacteria. M. A. ^ngraham 
and C. A. Baumann. J. Bact. 27, 25-6(1934) . — Caroteiif 
is produced by many bacteria as demonstrated by cheni . 
spectroscopical and biological tests. StaphyloccH'ci, 
flavobactcria, corynebacteria and mycobacteria produce 
appreciable amts. It was not found in any anaerobe 
tested. Vitamin A was not found. One organism gave 
a yield of 0.58 mg per g. of dried cells or twice as mudi 
as is present in carrots. John T. Myers 

The bacteriostatic effect of indole and skatole. Leslii 
A. Sandholzer and Ralph P. Tittslcr. J. Bact. 27, 27 9 
(1934). — All of 179 strains* of bacteria were inhibited bv 
indole at 1 : 1500 and riiowed growth at 1 : 5000. The ratio 
of the inhibiting dilns. of indole to that of skatole wus 
approx. 1:1.5. John T. Myers 

The effect of certain triphenylmethane dyes on Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and Escherichia coli communior. Marv 
V. Reea and Elizabeth Genung. J. Bact. 27, 29(1934). 
Staph aureus did not readily adapt itself to inhibiting 
conens. of crystal violet and was stable in the presence ot 
all the dyes. Es. coli adapted itself to inhibiting*conciis 
of brilliant green, and temporary involution forms wen 
induced, l^csc variants disappeared^ as the alky, of llic 
dye-agar mc^um increased. John T. Myers 

A method for distinguidting living from dead cellfe of 
Grom-positive bacteria by stained preparation. Wm. C 
Frazier and A. J. Boyer. J. Bact. 27, 31-2(1934). 
Berkefeld filtrates of 10-day milk cultures of Streptocoaus 
lacticus grown at 30°, when applied to dried and 
films of Gram-positive bacterial made some of the celJ.- 
C^om negative. A coutR of the remaining Gram-positivi 
cells agreed with a colony count. The addn. of the lactic 
' filtrate greatly stimulated the growth of lactic acid bac- 
teria. John T. Myers 

A new medium for the isolation of intestinal pathogens 
Einar Letfson. J. Bact. 27, 32-3(1934) —The mediinn 
consists of 1.5% beef infusion agar cont^ NaCl 0.6vr , 
Na desoxychloate 0.5%; Na citrate 3.0%; ferric Nib 
citrate 0.2%; Pb(AcO), 1:150000; lactose 1.0% and 
neutral red 1:50000, and having a ^ of 7.2-7.4 

. John T. Myers 
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Hm problem of ftTorabto culture media for the isolation 1 
of Bacterium granuloeie. Ida A. Bengston. J. Bad. 27. 
ti4-5(1934).— -In the Noguchi horse blood carbohydrate 
medium, disaccharides were more favorable than mono- 
saccharides. Of the amino acids tested asparagine and 
tryptophan were best. Horse serum was better than 
rabbit serum. John T. Myers 

Tbe eurrival curves eihibited by bacterial spores in 
ehlorine disinfection. David B. Charlton and Max . 
Levine. J. Bad. 27. 37-8(1934). — The mechanism of * 
disinfection with hypochlorites is probably different from 
that of disinfeetion with chloroamines. J T. M. 

The artiflcial production of a specific lytic agent which 
behaves like bacteriophage. John D. LcMar and John 
T. Myers. J. Bad. 27, 49(1934). — When 48-hr. broth 
cultures of various bacteria were autoclaved, permitted 
(o incubate for 48 hnujemger at 37^, 15 cc. of 3% llfOi 
per 10() cc. added and again incubated for 48 hrs., filtrates : 
were obtained that cause lysis of homologous bacteria, 
which seemed transmis.sii>le in series John T. Myers 
The cultivations of organisms concerned in the oxi- 
dation of thiosulfate in mineral media. Robert L 
Starkey. J.^Baci. 27. 52-3(1934). The products of oxi- 
dation of thiosulfate by bacteria in mineral media. Ibid. 
5.3-4. — Thiobacillus thioparus Beij. produces sulfate and 
elementary S. Another organism studied formed sulfate ^ 
only. Th. trautwfinii Bcrgey causes less coniplete oxi- 
dation. the chief product licing tetrathiouate, which later 
breaks into pentathioiiatc. trithionate. sulfate and S. 

John T. Myers 

Strain variation of Azotobacter and the utilization of 
carbon compounds. Nathan R. Smith. J. Bad. 27. 
r>4-6(1934) . John T. Myers 

A serological study of certain butyric anaerobes of soil. 
LlUabeth McCoy. /. Had. 27. 50 7(1931). J. T. M. ! 

The influence of concentration of soluble calcium on 
the precipitation of calcium carbonate by microorganisms. 
F.T.WiUiams and E.B. Fred.* J. Had. 27, 9(1934). - 

OuCOi was pptd. without traces of F and was in the crystal 
f(jnii of calcite. John T. Myers 

Tbe decomposition of alginic add by microorganisms. 
Melvin C. Allen. J. Bad. 27. 59 00(1934). — Certain soil 
hucteiia can hydrolyze this acid. John T. Myers 

* 'Black beets.*' a problem involving stimulation of ' 
bacterial growth by iron. K. J. Cameron. J. Bad. 27. 
(io 1(193^. — An organism was isolated which giew tmich 
lu itcr m the presence of Fe in beet juice and rendered the 
pindurt more alkaline, the pL going from alKiiit 5.3 to 
0 0. The stimulative effect is not related to the change 
in Pn. John T. Myers 

The lipolytic activities of several bacteria causing bitter 
cream. James T. McGrath and J. A. Anderson. J. 
Had. 27, 08-9(1934). — Of the glycerides of the higher 
cti'ids that occur in butter, palmitin is the only on^ that is 
Kipidly hydrolyzed. John T. Myers 

An agar plate method for the detection and enumeration 
of lipolytic microorganisms. J. A. Anderson. J. Bad. 
27, 09(1934).— The medium consists of 1% of tributyriii 
111 nutrient agar. I^ipolylic colonies are indicated by 
clearing of the opalescence due to the tributyrin. 

John T. Myers 

The relation of electrical charge of bacteria to their 
stability. Harold A. Abrahamson. J. Bad. 27. 89 
0934). — ^Tlie charge on the bacterial cell as well as the 
potential must be eletd. in any attempt to det. the sur- 
fac-e chem . factors in the legulation of stability. J. T. M. 

The utilization of carbohydrates and salts of organic 
acids by Cormebacterium diphtherias in the produ^on 
of strong toaun. George F. Leonard and August Holm. 
J. Bad. 27, 98-9(1934).— Optimum conditions were pro- 
duced by the ad^. of 0.45% maltose and 0.76% NaOAc. 

John T. Myers 

A qratematic atudy of microfiiganisms whidi decompose 
the imeifle carbohydrates of the pneumococcus. Grace 
M. Sickles and Myrtle Shaw. /. Bad. 27. 100(1934); 
<f. C. A. 27, 1907. John T. Myers 

The fermentation of glycogen by pneuqiococci. L. A. 


Barnes and Benjamin White. J. Bad. 27, 106 7(1934). 

John T. Myers 

The chemistry of the cdHilar coDetituente of Brucella. 
R. C. Huston, I. Forrest Huddleson and A. D. Hershey. 

Bad. 27, 108(1934 ). — BruceUa is characterized by the 
absence of simple sugars, by the occurrence of non-pptg. 
polsrsaccharides only, by a large proportion of water- 
cxtractablc proteins and by cell lipides analogous to the 
conventional types found in higher organisms. Brucella 
sp. can be differentiated from one another by the relative 
proportions of 2 biologically inactive polysacchurides, and 
2 lipide constituents. John T. Myers 

Ihe growth of Bacillus megatherium in relation to the 
oxidation-reduction potential and the oxygen content of 
the medium, (k-orges Knaysi and S. R. Dutky. J. 
Bad. 27, 109-19(1934); cf. C. A 27. 1907.— Normal 
meat infusion broth of Pa 7 has a potential nearly equal to 
that of the said, calomel electrode. In a vacuum that in- 
hibits the growth of B. megatherium (^10 mm. of air 
pressine) the potential drops to — 0.100 or less. If 
NaiSOa is added to the broth, growth is inhibited when the 
coticn. reaches 0.27%. The potential of this medhitn is 
nearly — 0.250 v. in the air and dears not change in a 
vacuum. When 0.5% ferric NH4 citrate is added to broth, 
growth takes place readily. The potential of such a 
nietiitiin in air is -HO.HM) v and about • 0.040 in a vacuum 
that inhibits growth of B. megatherium. Kven in this 
n4atively high potential the organism does not grow. 
The O content of the above media after standing 24 hrs. 
ul 30^ was as follows in 20 cc. samples; hndh of Pn 7. 
0.07 cc.; broth plus 0.27% Na?SOs. 0.0 cc.; broth pins 
0.5% ferric NHi citrate, 0.12 cc. 'JTie limiting factor for 
gtowth was O content not oxidation-reduction potential 
of the medium. John T. Myers 

Studies on disBociation of certain paratyphoid bacilli. 
The role of variants in the precipitation of calcium sulfite. 
Mary E. Caldwell. /. Bad. 27, 12 1-60 (1934). -I Hiring 
the course of studies on dissocn. of paratyphoid bacilli, 
variant ci'lls capable of giving rise to CaSOi crystals were 
found and called thiosomes. Coiiditiuus which promote 
dissocn. seem Lu be conducive to the development of 
thiosomes. such as age. salts, rapid transfers hi broth, 
compn. of niediitm and probably activity of bacteriophage. 
'Phe possibility that certain variants may ppl . Ca may he 
of signifleanci* in the formation of concretions in the 
animal iMjdy. John T. Myers 

The differentiation of living from dead bacteria by 
staining reactions. Frederick P. Gay and Ada R. Clark. 
J. Bad. 27. 175 89(1034) . — Death of bacteria as produced 
by phys or chem. agemts. by bacteriophage, or by serum 
results in a shift in the staining reaction to the Proca- 
Kayser differential stain. Gram-pos., Grani-neg., acid- 
fast bacteria and yeast show a similar shift. The precise 
nature of the changes in protoplasm at death is not 
known. It is not simply a crude change in reaction or 
reversal of elec, charge. John T. Myers 

Interdiange of bacteria between the frerii water and 
the sea. Victor Burke. J. Bad. 27, 201-6(1934). — 
Changes in salt conen. affect the characteristics of some 
species. Suspected new species of fresh water and marine 
I bacteria sliould t>e studied in media simulating both 
environments. John T. Myers 

Pneumococcal hemolysin; its extraceUular nature, pro- 
duction and properties. S. T. Cowan. J. Path. Bad. 
38. 61-71 (1934) . — ^Hemolysin is found in filtrates of young 
broth cultures of pneumococci. Its curve of formation 
resi'nibles that of viable counts rather than total counts 
indicating that it is the product of living pneumococci 
rather than the result of autolysis. Tlie titer falls in old 
^ cultures, probably as a result of oxidation, since it can be 
restored by NaHSOi. It is antigenic but not type-sp. 
and is destroyed at 55®. John T. Myers 

A blood omur tellurito araenite aelective medium for 
C. dlphthoriao. W. James Wilson. J. Path. Bad. 38, 
114-15(1934). John T^ Myers 

The meaning of blood pigments to the parasitle flagel- 
lates. Andr4 Lwoff. Zentr. Bakt. ParasUenk., I Abt. 
130, 498- 518(19;M) .—'rhe growth of Strimmonas faseicu- 
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UUa is proportiomd to the aint. of blood in an artificial 
medium. In the presence of blood and peptone, 
monos fascicnlaiOf Siringfinunlos oncofdH and Leptomonas 
ctenorepkaH can synthesize a catalytic respiration system 
in which 1 s.-atom of Fe can cause the utilisition of 4.83 
g.-mol. of O, at 28**. Ilie rate of synthesis of this respira- 
tion system is const, and, within certain limits, indepen- 
dent oi blood conen . Protohemin and protoporphyrin were 
the only hemins and porphyrins found which could 
stimulate respiration and growth of these flagellates. 

John T. Myers 

The metabolism of propionic acid bacteria. I. The 
degradation of phosphoric acid esters by Pro|donibac- 
tmm jensenii (van Niel) . L. B. Pett and A. M. Wynne. 
Trans, Roy. Sot. Can. V 27, 119^22(1933).— Methyl- 
glyoxal-bis-dinitrophcnvlhydrazone (I) m. 298* cor. was 
obtained by addn. of 2,4-diuitrophenylhydrazine to the 
solti. resulting from the action of the dried profiionic acid 
bacteria on a 1% Mg hexosephosphate soln. Similar treat- 
ment of Na ^-glycerophosphate soln. yielded a mixt. of 
dinitrophcnylhydrazine derivs. of glycerolytic products. 
The portion insol. in ale., m. 292*, is believed to be I, 
contaminated by a small amt. of some impurity. The 
fraction sol. in ale. m. 150* is similar to the diiiitropheiiyl- 
hydrazone of glyceraldchydc and dihydroxy acetone. The 
derivs. from Na /i-glycerophosphate were not obtained 
in aufiicient amt. for further purification or microanalyses. 

W. Gordon Rose 


in oddn. The synthetic power Is greatly modified by the 
compn. of the nutrient medium. B. C. A, 

Vitamin teination in plants. S. von Hausen. Acta 
Chm. Fennka fiB, 82(1983). — The carotene (I) and 
vitamin C (H) contents of plants are largely dependent 
on the nature of the N source, high values for both m 
sand-cultured peas being asso^. with N supplied as 
KNCh, glutamic or aspartic add. The proportions of R. 
P and K in the nutrient whidi ixroduce max. dent growth 
are also optimal for the formation of I and fi. With in- 
creasing divergence of N, P and K oonens. from the 
optimum, there was a corresponding decline in I and II 
in the plants. Chc^es in the latter were observed where 
differences in nutrient ratios were too small to produce 
differences in plant yields. Excessive N supplies did not 
affect the formation of 1 and n, but conens. of P and K 
above the optimum led to reduced production of these, 

B. C. A, 

Nutrition of higher dents with organic compounds. 
1. Tanaka. Japan. J. Botany 5, 828, 350(1931). — For a 
no. of plants examd. nitrate proved the best source of N 
Urea was assimilated readily, and aspari^ine, acetamide 
or glycine to a limited extent. Skyrinchium utilized 
sucrose, maltose (I), lactose, glucose (11), tructme and 
galactose (HI), but not mannose (IV). 1, m ana IV hari 
an inhibitory action on Plantago. Assimilation of U 
could not replace the photossmlhetic process. Org. acids 
(butyric, salicylic) were tolerated only in small conni 


The presence of salicylic and phenylacetic adds in the 
acetone-soluble fat of the tubercle badllus. Nils Slendal. 
Compt. rend. 198, 400-1(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5364.— 
The acetone-sol. fat obtained from the tubercle bacillus 
after sapon. gave a yellow oil which was partially sol. in 
pelr. ether. The insol. fraction was identified as salicylic 
acid while the sol. fraction was phenylacetic acid. 

Julius White 

Bactcriol. studies of the red discoloration of salted 
hides (Lochhead) 29. Destruction of carbohydrates and 
org. acids by bacteria (Levine, Watkins) 14. 

D— BOTANY 


IICOsH and AcOH retarded root development. Lecithin 
was more easily assimilated than phytinr Among a no 
of org. compds. examd. as sourcch of S only cystine proved 
at all utilizable. C. A. 

Root respiration of young coffee plants. E. Herndb 
hofer. Z. Pflansenernahr. Dungung Bodenk.\29A, 21M) 
8(1933). — ^Respiration increases with light intemsity. In 
d^kness respiration is small and tends lo maintiun a const 
rate throughout the day . B . C. A. 

Fonnation of organic adds in green plants. It. Nitro- 
gen and add metabolism in Begonia evansiana Andr 
Mannen Shibata. Science Repls. Tdhoku Imp. Untv. 4*^ 
Ser. 8, 205-48(1933) . — Esins, arc given of protein, amide , 
amino and ammonia N, and of acidity in different parts of 


THOMAS O. PHILLIPS 

The alimentoiy variations of cultivated plants in the 
absence of fertilizers under the conditions of practical 
agriculture. Henri Lagatu and Louis Maume. Compt. 
rend, 197, 1558-60(1033). — Diagrammatic representation 
of the results of analyses of leaves from grapevines and 
potato plants grown in unfertilized soil shoivs that the 
percentage of the quantity of plant food (N + P 2 O 5 + 
KsO) on the basis of dried material is, in general, inversely 
proportional to the age of the leaves. The nutrition eguil. 
charts of these plants grown under comparable conditions 
show that N predominates in the leaves of the grapevine 
and KsO in the potato leaves. However, all Uicse re- 
lations are greatly affected by exterior factors, particu- 
larly meti^rological conditions. J. R. Adams 

The biological action of metals at a ^stance. G. A. 
Nadson and C. A. Stern. Compt. rend. 198, 282-4(1934) ; 
cf. C. A. 27, .5366.-' Metals placed at a distance of 2-^ 
mm. from while mustard seeds in a moist chambcT re- 
tard the germination of the seeds and the growth of the 
sprouts in the order Pb > Au > Pt > Al. P. D. A. 

ConditionB of culture and synthetic power of Saprolegnla 
sp. Carbon, nitrogen and sulfur nutrition. M. Volkon- 
sky. Ann. inst. Pastour 50, 793-30(1933). — A typical 
basic culture medium contains NaOAc 0.1, KtHPOi 0.1, 
MgCla 0.01%, a trace of FcCli, and NaOH lo pn 7.0. 
Musde peptone supplies complete org. nutriment AcOH, 
OHCHM^OfH and AcCOiH are poor sources of C; 
alanine, cysteine and histidine are good sources. (Byciue, 
SBirosine and valine will not supimt development. In 
the presence of uu unfavorable amino acid a fermentable 
sugar is es 5 )ctLtial. Most of the amino acids which an* 
poor soured oTX' are good sources of N in the preH(*ucc* of 
glucose. Cysteine is the only source of S which is effec- 
tive alone; IlsS ami AeSH require the presenoe of ghic*rHc* 


the plant. The acid content of all parts increases uitli 
6 age. In the flowers and stalks the acidity and anndi 
or ammonia N values run parallel . In the leaves the anmli 
and ammonia N, also the aridity increase at night, and tin 
ammonia N is low compared with the acidity. As the 1 
sprout their ammo-N content inen^ases at the expense of 
the amide N. ' * M. L. C. Bcrheim 

Nature of injury caused by potato leaf-hopper on forage 
legumes. H. W. Johnson. Phytopathology 23, 10 
(1933). — Symptoms almost identical with the injury 
^ caused by Empoasca fahae were produced artificially by 
mechaivcally severing all but one of the vascular bundles 
in clover petioles or by girdling wit^ live steam. J. docs 
not believe the leaf-hopper injury results from the in- 
jection of a sp. incitiflg agent but rather from ovoi 
accumulation of osmotically active sugars. R. C. B 
Action of various alkaloids on the metabolism of 
gittcides by AspergHlus niger. G^ Mezzadroli and A 
e Amati. Atti accad. Lincei 18, 161-*5(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 
2174.— At 37® in Wehiner and RauUn type nutiient solus., 
strychnine (nitrate), 0. 5-2.0%, a^sts in the consump- 
tion of glucose and sucrose, and regulates the metabo- 
lism. Quinine (sulfate), 0.6-3%, is even more active. 
Caffeine, however, n^tards the action. The compn. and 
temp, of the nutrient soln. and thV kind of carbohydrate do 
not, in general, affect die action of the alkaloid on the 
metabolism of the glocide. A. W. Conticri 

9 Carbohydrate contents of the maple tree. C. H 
Jones and Jennie L. Bradlee. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 
35S, 3-147^933) .--45uorose is the circulatory medium in 
the maple tree hir elaborated leaf products. Rapnl 
dianges to hexoses ocasr within the living cells from Urt 
to Jan. and as rapid decreases from Fd>. to May . Enzymes 
are very active. The earlier change seems stimulated by 
lowering temp, and the latter by rising temp. The “rut 
tree temps.'* mrd not cover a very wide range alxive and 
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below withm the tree and arc governed by external 
air conditions. The ‘^periodic bleeding period/* occur- 
ring at the close of the winter when the surrounding bark 
is punctured and the wood layers penetrated, represents 
an outpouring at the point of least resistance. In an un- 
tapped tree the internal pressures aid in forcing the water 
to the extreme upper sections of the tree before transpira- 
tion following leaf development begins. The gradual 
lessening of the starch content in maple wood, beginning 
at the close of the storage i^iod in Sept, or Oct., is ac- 
companied by accelerated increases in the siuTose and 
hexose contents of the tree, which arc maintained through- 
out the winter season. These start to decline in Mar. and 
Apr. when reverse .changes occur. Hexoscs arc present in 
the fall and winter, and they disappear in the spring. 
Ilexoses appear to be a product of the living ccU and serve 
as a balance wheeLi]} the living medullary ray cells 'Jlie 
hexoses in the living cells can increase within 120 days 12 
times in amt. and later, gradually decrease to Vii of the 
max. figure in a similar time interval. Kxtrcmely small 
amts, arc present in the sap outside of that enclosing 
living cells. The external air temp, is the <inc variant of 
which thpc is some knowledge and the changes noted 
(av. of 3 winter and sugar seasons) range from 14® to 7® 
at the time when the hexoses increa.se and from 7® to 13.5® 
at the time when they decn-easc. This is indicative of a 
periodic function churacterislic of most plant life in temper- 
ate zones; but mcic chem. data are quite insufficient to 
explain the complicated action of the agencies which arc 
involved. Forty -four references. C. R. Fellers 

Oxidation zones in plant cell. Ph. Joyet-Ivavergnc. 
ConipL rend. ioc. Hoi. 110, 01R-20(1932) ; Physiol. 
Ahstracls 18, 151 —The epithelial cells of the pet& of 
Cnnum powelli were studied for the observktinn of oxidation 
pnx'csscs. Leuco derivs. of various .substances were used. 
The restoration of color to the reagent is most rapiffiy 
effected in the mitochondrial region. This part of the 
coll possesses the power of restoring the color, the colored 
reagent afterwoid diffusing into othcT regions of the 
cytoplasm. All the elements of the milochondria do not 
have the .same oxidizing jiower. The leuco derivs. em- 
ployed were those of cresyl blue, methylene blue, methyl 
green, neutral red, etc. The coloring of neutral red is 
effected more on the surface than in the mitochondrial 
mass. Coloration may also appear in the nucleus, espe- 
cially in the nucleolus when this exists. G. G. 

The deposition of starch in the endospenn cells during 
the development of the seed [erf wheat] A C^ncalves 
(la Ctuiha. Compt. rend. ioc. bioL 110, 1045^)n932); 
Physiol. Abstracts 18, 153 — Sol. sugars have been de- 
scnl)ed in wheat seeds as gmulcs of reserve matenal 
which may cause disorganization of the nucleus from com- 
pression. The irregularity of outline of these granules is 
striking. The minute structure of the gravies is de- 
Mcrihed. No doubt is entertained of their mitochondrial 
(trigin. The sol. sugars are converted into stardi by the 
('hondriocontes and remain thusT as reserve material until 
germination begins, when they are hydrolyzed for the bene- 
fit of the embryo. G. G. 

Biatribution of , sugar and nitrogenous substances in 
wheat grain. Wadaw Krctovitch. Biochem. J. 27, 1687- 
90(1933). — Sucrose is contained in the germ os well as 
in the endosperm. The conen. of sugar in the outer layers 
of the endospenn is about 4.8 times greater than in the 
inner layers. Wheat bran contains little gliadin. There 
is no gliadin in the cells of the aleurone layer. Hence 
flour from the cells ol the aleurone layer docs not yield 
gluten. Benjamin Harrow 

Some cell-wall constitnenta of Cetraria islandica (“Ice- 
land moss**). Harold Wm. Buston and Victor H. 
Chambers. Biochem. J. 27, 1691-1702(1933).— The ceU 
wall consists mainly of hcmicelluloscs and cellulose. Pec- 
tins, pcnlosatui and lignins are absent. B. H. 

Inhibition of bud development and other functions of 
growth substance in Vicia f^a. KentieUi V. Thiiiiauu 
and Folke Skoog, Proc. Aoy. Soc. (Lonilou) B114, 
317-39(1934). — In Vtcia faba growth substance is pio- 
duced in the presence of light by tht^ growing ici initial 


bud, actively growing lateral buds uiid leaves; it inhibits 
the development of lateral buds and causes elongation 
of the stem; the latter action is greater in the dark than 
in the light. Joseph S. Himbuin 

The relationsiiip between different physiological aspects 
of plants and the appearance of pigments in the different 
parts of the plants. V. The relationship between the 
presence of anthoq^anin pigments and translation in 
some cultivated plants. Hirosi Kosaka. /. Dept. Agf, 
Kyushu Imp. Univ. 4, 95-126(1933); cf. C. A. 

4.>35. — Transpiration .studies were carried out with 
Or>sa satiua, Perilla nanktuensis and AbutUon amcennae; 
in each case specimens wluch hud anthocyanin pigments 
in tlie leaves, and other spccuuens which lacked these 
pigments or contained them only in the stalks and stems 
were used. Under varied conditions of light intensity the 
more colored format show grcalci transpiration differences 
than the less highly colored ones. It is believed that 
dose relationship between the presence of anthocyanins 
in the leaves and transpiration is, in all probability, con- 
nected with heal absorption by the anthocyanin pig- 
ments. The cxptl. results are given in 19 tables. 

G. A. Hill. 

Pathology of the fig, Ficus carica L. I. The fruit dry- 
rot problem in Asia Minor. A. Vasfi. Phytopalh. Z. 6, 
580-618(1933). — On synlbetic culture media at 28 32®, 
the daily rate of growth of the hyphae of Aspergillus niger, 
A. ochraceus, Fusarium tnontliforme and F. helerosporum^ 
which arc concerned in the dry rot of figs, decreabcd as 
the conen. of sugar in the media was increased from 25.23 
to 48.13%, no giowth being obtained at the latter coiicn. 
Fusarium species were more s(*nsilivc than Asper- 
gillus species to sugar concu. At the highest tolerated 
conciis. Aspergfllus produced iiuuierous normal conidia 
At 37.12*/^ sugar F. heterosporum produced numerous 
imcroconidia, but at 40.3% the hyphuje frequently showed 
signs of disintegration. The limiting sugar conen. for the 
growth of the 1st 3 varieties was bctw( en 45.76 and 48.13%, 
and for F. heterosporum between 43.16 and 45.76%. 

R. D. Jacob 

Report of the mycologist for the year 1932. C. H. 
Gadd. Tea Research Inst. Ceylon, Bull. 10, 17-26 
(1033). — Wood rot. Blocks of wood painted with white 
lead and exposed to attack by the wood-rol fungus 
Jrpex destruens under various conditions suffered no 
deterioration in 12 months; Caxgilineum H and Solimium 
also gave good protection. Microorganisms ana lea 
manuf. A marked decrease in the no. of fungi on tea 
leaves occurred during the rolling and fermentation proc- 
esses ; the bacterial count was not decisively affected. Minc- 
ing the withered leaves greatly decreased the nos. of fungi 
bacteria; this decrease could not be traced to any ««p. 
antiseptic action of the tea-leaf constituents. Enormous 
mcreases in the yeasts and bacteria, but not of fungi, cx*- 
curred within 24*48 hns. after the fermentation of the 
leaves. Fermenting tea leaves show 2 temp, maxima, the 
1st resulting from enzymic changes and tlic 2nd froin 
microbiol. activities; the 2nd max. docs not occur in 
chemically sterilized leaves, and neither mux. occurs in 
boiled leaves. In genexal, microbrganisms deleteriously 
affect the quality of tea leaves. K. D. Jacob 

A nematode disease of potatoes caused by Heterodera 
schachtii (Schmidt). D. G. O'Brien and E. G. Prentice. 
West Si'Otlaiid Agr. Coll , Research BuU. 2, 63 pp.--;Tlie 
disease, which is caused by the attack of H. schachtii on 
the potato roots, is charai'terizcd *by the slow growth of 
the potato haulm, the small no. of thin, spiiully stems, the 
unhealthy appearance of the foliage, and the withered 
areas on the leaves, which appear 1st at the tip of the 
terminal leaflet. No definite relation existed betwe^ 
severity of the disease and the reaction of the soil, al- 
though there were indications that plants growing on soils 
having values less than 4.2 and greater than 5.0 tended 
to suffer more when attacked by 11 . schachtii than those 
growing on soils of iiilenuediate pn values. There was no 
relation between the pu of the soil and the no. of 11. 
schachtii cysts present. Promising results in the control 
of the disease were obtained by the application of farm- 
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3 rard manure (16 tons per am) in the drill just before 
planting the tubers. Seventy-seven references. 

K. D. Jacob 

Halmlnthomrium dlaeaae of oata. Dept, of Plant 
Husbandry. West Scotland Agr. Coll.t Research Butt. 

74 pp.(1933).— The leaf-stripe disease of oats is caused 
by Setmintkosporium avenae. Satisfactory growth of the 
fungus was obtained on oatmeal agar at pu values he- 
tureen 5.0 and 6.75. At Pn 4.76 there was a preliminary 
retardation of growth extending over the Ist 3 days and 
followed by almost complete recovery; no marked re- 
covery in rate of growth occurred at 3.6. The fungus 
was not acclimatizi*d to the more acid media in 2 successive 
generations. Optimum growth was obtained in the dark 
at 100% relative humidity and approx. *20*" temp. Good 
control of the disease was obtained by soaking the seed 
in hot water (preliminary soaking for 5 hrs. at 15**p fol- 
lowed by 15 min. at 54®) or Uspulun solu. for 

IV* hrs.) or Gcniiisan (Vi 1% soln. for Vi hr.) or 
formalin (1:240 for 20 min.). Dusting the seed with 
Tillaiitin R also gave gor>d results, but I dusts were in- 
effective. Germination of the seed was reduced 0% by the 
formalin treatment; the other treatments had a smaller 
effect. Seventy reference.^. K. D. Jacob 

The influence of the reaction of the medium on ^e 
mwth of tea. N. K. Kargopol’tscv. Trans, Set. Inst. 
FertiUsers (Moscow) No. 113, 55-7(1033). — Con-st. 
drip culture expts. with tea bushes has shown that the pn 
of 7.5-7 .8 IS very injurious to tea and that the dangiT 
point varies within narrow limits, from 7.0 to 7.5. On 
the acid side, however, the range to injury is wider. At 
a pn 4.5-4.0 the tea bushes suffered, but not as seviT(*lv 
as with a shift toward more alky, llie optimum Pn 
was found to be S.S-Ti.O. J. S. Joffe 

Calcium and magnesium absoiption of rice plants dur- 
ing growth in water culture. Yoshiaki Ishiraika. J. 
Ap. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1022-35, 1064-76; BuU. Agr 
clem. Soc. Japan 9, 110-11(1933).— The presence of 
Ca in the nutrient soln. was absolutely necessary till the 
13tfa week after germination. I'hercafter lack of Cu had 
no effects on the growth. Mg is essential till the 17th 
week. If there is lack of Ca before the 5tli week a supply 
of Ca leads to recovery. Lack of Mg before the 6th week 
does not affect development. Ca is utilized most rapidly 
from the 5th to the 7tb week and Mg from the 4th to 
the 8th week. The ratio of CaO to MgO absorbed was 
about 3; 1 at the early period of the growth and gradually 
approached to 1:1. Y. Kihara 

Formation of phosphogjyceric acid from galactose and 
hydrolysis of phorohody^^ic acid by galactose yeast. 
Cculo Catlanco. Stocnem. Z. 267, 456- 9(1933). -Yeast 
trained to ferment galactose produced phrisphoglyccric 
acid apparently identical with that produced in the 
fermentation of other sugars. Pyruvic acid was a product 
of the action of Saccharoycems cermsiae on phos))hogly- 
ceric acid. S. Morgulis 

Studies on the micrometabolism of yeast cells. Earnest 
A. Pribram and Louis Kotler. J. Bad. 27, 24(19.34).— 
Saccharamyces cerevisiae and S. lactis grown on dextrcKSc 
media absorb more dextrose than galactose or lactose 
under similar conditions. S. lactis absorbs more galactose 
and lactose than does 5. cerevisiae The presence of 
CaCb decreases, while KCl and FcCls increase the ab- 
sorption capacity of yeast cells, FeCU less than KCl. 

. John T. Myers 

The abllitv of a mold or its metabolic products to in- 
hibit bacterial growth. Rog(*r D. Reid. J. Bad. 27, 
28(1934). — Filtrates of a mold closely related to Penicil^ 
Hum notatum could inhibit the j^owth of certain bacteria. 
Iiie inhibitory substance is not identical with, but closely 
related to, the pigment which develops simultaneously. 
It Is relatively thermostable. It i.s volatile under certain 
conditions. It contains enz^es, notably amylase and 
catalase. The pn increases in parallel with it, but when 
once farmed, .alterations in do not affect it. It does 
not cause a change in the charge on the bacterial cell. 
It is adsorbed on charcoal. It does not affect the oxi- 
dation-reduction potential. John T. Myers 


1 The effect of the ozidatioa-ffednctioii character of flie 
medium on initiation of yeast giowfli. J. J. Rieid and 1. 
L. Baldwin. /. Bad. it. 29-30(1934) .—The character 
of the medium exerts a decisive influence on the ability 
of Saccharamyces cerevisiae to initiate growth. J. T. M. 

The fixation of nitrogen by gennhiating seeds of 
leguminous plants. F. S. Orcutt, A. M. Shannon and 
P. W. Wilson. /. Bad. 27, 66-6(1934).— There is no 

2 evidence of the fixation of atm. N by peas exposed to 

such substonces as MgS 04 , K«S 04 , MnS 04 or a^chnine 
nitrate. John T. Myers 

The chemistry of mold tissue. III. Composinon of 
certain molds with special reference to the upide con- 
tent. L. M. Pruess, E. C. Eichiuger and W. H. Peterson. 
Zentr. Bakt. ParasUenk., II Abt 89, 370-7(1934); cf. 
C. A . 27, 1378. — The lipide, protein, carbohy^te and 
sterol contents of 24 molds were studied, when grown both 

3 on synthetic and org. media. On synthetic medium, the 

lipide content varied from I.l to 19.9%, the av. being 6.U. 
The protein ooiitunt ranged from 13.7 to 43.7, the av. 
being 31 .6%. On the org. medium the lipides varied from 
1.5 to 24.4, the av. being 8.8%. The protein ranged 
from 12.5 to 36.3 with an av. of 22.6%. The lipides coii> 
tained considerable free fatty acid. Calcd. as oleict the 
ccmtetit fluctuated from 8 to 70%. Other constituents, 
as phosphatides, are indicated by the presence of P and 
N. John T. Myers 

Possible chemical nature of tobacco mosaic virus. 
John CaldweU. Nature 133, 177 (1934) .—If, the K*HP ()4 
riuate from healthy tobacco tissue is acidified aiUl 2 vols. 
McsCO added, a cryst. as well as a colloidal ppt. is ob- 
tained. The presence of virus in the crystals has been 
deld. by the N^glutinosa method. N-free vin^-contg. 
crystals have not been sepd. W. J. Peterson 

The effect of the lengfli of day upon the chlorophyll 
apparatus of plants. M. Kh. Chailakhyan. Com pi 
retid. acad. set. U. R. S. S. IN. S.l, I, 37'9(in English 
40-2) (1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1739».— A short-day period 
of eMM>sure to light decreases the chlorophyll content ot 
plants shortly after sprouting, but after a week the 
chlorophyll content is increased. F. H. Rathmann 

The effect of ultra-violet light on photosynthesis. Win. 
Arnold. J. Gen. Physiol. 17, 135-43(1933).- -An uii- 
identifled unit in the mechanism of the pholosyti thesis oi 
the green alga, Chlordla pyrenoidosa, is inactivated b> 
the absorption of 1 quantum of ultra-violet light (2537 A.) , 
Ibt* same radiation has no effect on the normal respiration 
of this plant. The chlorophyll exld. frtmi irradiated cells 
has undi^rgone no chem. change. The order of the Black- 
man reaction in photosynthesis. Ibid. 145-9; cf. C. A. 
26, 3822; 27, 1657. — The photosynthesis of ChlorelUi 
pyrenoidosa involves a photochem. tcaction of the 1st 
order which is not appreciably affected by temp., and a 
dark reacuon (Blackman reaction) dependent on temp. 
On the assmnption that photosynthesises a cyclic process, 
and that ultra-violet light does not cliangc the reaction 
consts., it is shown tlmt the Blackman reaction is of tlu 
first order. A math, treatment ol the theory and exptl. 
data is given. C. H. Richardson 

The conversion of fat to carbohydrgte in the germinat- 
ing castor bean. I. The respiratory metabolism. John 
K. Murlin. /. Gen. Physiol. 17, 2a3 -302 ( 19.33 ).--rhe 
H . Q. of germinating castor beans varies from 0.30 to 0.58, 
an indication of the transfonnalion of oil to carbohy- 
drate. It reaches its lowest value when the new growth 
(hy|)ocx>tyl) measures 20-35 inm. hi length. The R. Q. 
of the young plant (cotyledons and hyi>oootyl) vanes 
from 0.78 to 1.00, an indication of considerable comlms 
tkm of sugar. The R. Q. of the endosperm alone is m»w 
but usually somewhat higher than that of the* entire 
germinating tissue. The young plant produces 2.6 times 
as mu^ COf (moist wt. basis) as the endosperm although 
it absorbs only 1.3 times as much O. fl 
bttstion respiratory quotent as determined by a mooifieo 
oxycalorimeter. Ray G. Daggs and H. S. Hohso-Ward- 
law. Ibid. 303 9(1934) .—After germination of the ewtor 
Ixan is well slarteci, the R. Q. of the combusted seed lu- 
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creaaed ivith increase in stage of gennitiation. This indi- 
cates a diaage from an 0-poor to an O-rich substance, 
probably fat to sugar. The 0-ridi substance is formed in 
the endoqierm. The oxycalorimeter and method are 
described. Accuracy of the method was checked by org. 
combustions. III. The chemical analyids, and cor- 
relation with respbmtoiy exchange. H. B. Pierce, Dorothy 
Sheldon and John R. Murlin. Ibid. 31 1 -26(1933) 

Tp to a hypocotyl length of 80-140 mm. in the germinat- 
ing castor bean, there is a continual decrease in fat (EttO 

1 xl.) and a continual increase in sugar, after which the fat 
decreases as the crude fiber (ocIIuIom) increases. The 
most rapid decrease ii^fat coincides roughly with the most 
rapid increase in sugar. The C balance between fat 
loss and carbohydrate (sol. and crude fiber) gain is not 
close except at the bc^giuuing of growth. There is an un- 
dcld. residue which increases with the total carbohydrate 
and accounts for increasing amts, of C. The protein con- 
tent (N X 0.25), about 20% in the ungermiiiated seed, 
undergoes a primary decrease, then rather steadily in- 
rica.ses to nearly 36% (dry wl.) . This is explained on the 
basis of the occumnee of more and tnore volatile ina- 
icrial which ^ lost in drying. The ash increases irregularly, 
linally maching about the same nitio as the protein. The 
K. Q. (cf. above) can be accounted fur by assuming that 

2 out of 6 mols. of riciuoleic acid are converted to sucrose 

and one to cellulose, whereas 3 are oxidized. It is sug- 
gested that the undeld. substance is an oxidation product 
ol pentose. C. H. Richardson 

Influence of temperature and light intenaity on photo- 
synthesis and respiration and an ejqilanation of “solari- 
zation'* and '‘compensation point.** N. K. Dliar. J, 
Indian Chem. Soc. 10, 641-451(1933). This is a dis- 
nis.si(m of the rca.sons why, in plant physiology, the Ar- 
ilienius equation for effect of temp, on rale of cliein. rc- 
aetioii is more accurate and applicable than the van't 
Hoff rule. In energy exchange in plants the following re- 
action obtains: nCOi •+• iiHfO ^ C«Hsi,Om *1- «0|. 'I'hc 
following explanations are offered for the hiapplicubiliiy 
of the van't Hoff rule: (1) Photosynthesis is proportional 
to light intensity, there being no photosynthesis in the 
(lark. (2) Respiration takes place in the dark, but is 
atifireciably accelerated by light. (3) An increase in 
temp, affects respiration more markedly than photo- 
^Mithesis. The data used arc taken from the literature. 

J. J. Willaman 

Absorption of Mii by wheat seedlings (Davidson) 15. 
1 wo kinds of sapoiiitis of soy beans (Okaao, Ohara) 10. 
Riibivatithin (K.ulm, Gruiidmanii) 10. 

E-NUTRITION 

PHOIP B. HAWK 

Vitamin G potency of purified liver prepahttions. 
iMwui Brand, Randrflph West and C'harlcs J. Stucky. 
Prof. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 30,,1382-4(19;13).— Puri- 
tied livef exts. (P. A. factor), prepd. from the Lilly ext. 
Ko. 343 and of known potency in perniciems anemia, 
killed to induce growth in rats deficient in vitamin G. 

• C. V. Bailey 

Blood regeneration in anemic rata on a vitamin G- 
deficient ration. Charles J. Stucky and Krwin Brand. 
Prof. Soc. Expa. Btol. Med. 30, 1404 5(1933).— Young 
anemic rats were fed a ration contg. h'e and deficient in 
viutuiii G for approx. 1 month; the anemia was cured in 
1 weeks.; growth was not restored. C. V. Bailey 
High-carb(fiiydrate and high -fat diets. Esther M. 
fhusheimer, Edith Goldsworthy and Gertrude Thomas. 
Pfoc. Soc. Expa. Biol. Med. 30, 1420-8(1933). -In a 
woman, the fasting blood sugar was const, for 7 days on 
a balanced diet; it was tiightly increased after a higli- 
cartiohydrate diet and considerably decreased after a high- 
fat diet. The extent and duration of hsrperglucemia after 
tlic ingestion of 1 g. of glucose per kg. of body wt. was 
practically unchanged by the high^arbohydrate ^ diet; 
after 7 days on a high-fat diet the findings were similar 
to those in diabetes mellitus. The urea N and total non- 


protein N varied markedly with the diet. The finduigs 
are of importamw in the dinical application of these 
lesu. ^ C. V. Bailey 

Pathologie changei in the oif ana of ■corbutic guinea 
pigs. Otto A. Bessey, Maud L. Menten and C. G. King. 
Proc. Soc. Expa. BM. Med. 31, 465-4)0(1934).— The 
most characteristic dianges in the organs of scorbutic 
guinea pigs were depletion of fat and cholesterol from the 
adrenal cortex, fatty degeneration of the msrowdium, 
marked degeneration of testicular germinal epithelium 
and spermatozoa and swelling of connective tissue. 

C. V. Bailey 

Infection and vitamin A in man. Robert Debr4 and 
Andr4 Busson. Bull. mem. soc. mid. hdp. Paris 49, 
14k*i 1-8(1 933). — It Appears impossible to consider vita- 
min A as an anti-infectious substance, playing a role in 
protecting the organism against puerpci^ infection. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Role of unsaturated acids (linoleic add) in the nutri- 
tion of rats. Jctid Bccki'T. Mezogasdasdgi KtOaUtsok 6, 
363-71(1933). — Rats need small amts, of fats contg. 
linoleic add. Ether exts. of walnuts of different degrees 
of ripeness were fed to rats in doses of 6 mg. The J nos, 
of the samples indicated different contents of linoleic acid. 
The more acid there was present, the better the growth 
obtained. As the feeding of only 6 mg. of walnut oil 
(2-3 mg. of linoleic add) cured the new deficiency disease* 
reported by Burr, ei al. (C. A. 22, 2395; 23, 4601), it 
seems that linoleic add acts as a vitamin. S. S. de F. 

Photochemical activation of adenine. B. C. Cuba and 
P. N. Chakra vorty. Nature 132, 447(1933). — Irradialcd 
adenine failed to cure polyneuritis in pigeons, even in 5 
mg. ciases, but the same daily dose supported growth in 
36 young rats which had ceased to grow on a diet of starch, 
caseinogen and McCollum’s salt mixt. supplemented by 
CfHl-livi*r oil and an aq. ext. of ox kidney. Irradiated 
solcnine gave no response in 31 yoimg rats receiving ox- 
liver extracts or autoclaved marmitc as the source of 
yitamhi B>. Irradiated guanine chloride, c>^osine chlor- 
ide and uradl did not rcsimiblc in action irradiated adenine 
111 preliminary tests; the latter could not replace vitamin 
Bs in the diet. A. L. Hcniic 

Unloddiig another door to nature’s secrets vitamin C. 
Wm. A. Waugh. J. Chefn. Education 11, 09-72(1934). 
This paptT is a review dealing with the recent isolation 
and identification of vilaniin C. The chem. ptoperties 
of the vitamin are dcscnlied and the methods of assay- 
ing it and its physiol, effects are given. The formulas that 
have been suggested for the constitution of the vitamin arc 
n'ported and the natural sources of the antiscorbutic 
substance described. K. II, 

The metabolism of healiim in celiac rickets. Findlay 
J. Ford. Arch. Disease Childhood 8, 355-9(1933). • 
The rickets of ccliac disease* appears to be of the same 
nature as ordinary infantile rickets. During antirachitic 
treatment the Ca and P metabolism in the rickets of 
celiac disease is similar to that of infantile rickets. 

K. R. Main 

The relation of vitamin A and vitamin D to urinary 
calculus formation. A. Richard Bliss, Jr., Grco. R. Liver- 
more and Ellsworth O. l*rathcr, Jr. J, Urol. 30, 6»39 52 
(l9Ji3).~'rhe development of urinary calculi in alliiiio 
rats appears to be related to a lack of vitamins A and D. 
Calculi were formed in 01.8% of the rats maintained on 
diets deficient in vitamins A and D and in 57.1% of those 
on diets deficient in vitamin A only. 'Phe calculi were 
composed chiefly of Ca and Mg phOvSphates. E. R . M . 

Nutrition and child-bearing. Edward Mellanby. 
Lancet 1933, II, 1131 7. A discussion of the relation of 
dietary deficiencies in Ca, P, I, Fe and vitamins A and 
D to the toxemias of pregnancy. E. R. Main 

Nutritive value of boiled and raw milk in infant faed- 
Ing. Noah Morris and Stanley Graham. Lanced 1933, 
II, 1314-16. -The absorption of N, Ca, P and fats docs 
not appear to be diminished when boiled milk is used in 
place of raw milk in the diets of infants. E. R. Mam 
Nauromuacidar irritability in relation to the biochem- 
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iitij of ni&enl nuittor. 111. Minoral compofitioii of 
blood Mrurn and moscle pfoio juice as well as of 
ultrafiltrates in relatUm to the neuromoscular InitablU^. 
Influmico of pasathjroidectoiny on the oakium^iaag- 
nesium ratio of the blood serum. B. Sjollema and 
Seekles. Biochm. Z, 264, 316-33(1933); cf. O. A. 27, 
5103."*-*On a diet oontg. too little Na and too much K Uie 
mineral oompn. of the blood serum is very little altered, 
although as the expt. is prolonged the values for K and 
Cl tend to increase, and the musclar elec, response diaages 
in the direction of latent tetany. On diets oontg. too little 
Ca and too much P, alone or in combination with a similar 
alteration in the Na/K ratio, the total Ca content of the 
seriitn may diminish 20-30% and the elec, response of the 
inusdes indicates a condition either of latent or of manifest 
tetany. While the total Ca diminishes the ultrafiltcrable 
fraction may actually show a small relative increase. 
The inorg. P generally increases definitely, but the P re- 
mains entirely diffusible. The Mg drops about 40%, but 
the ultrafilterable fraction is unaffected. Similarly, the K, 
Na and Cl contents of the serum or of its ultrafiltrate are 
not appreciably altered. On a diet with abnormal Ca/P 
or Na/K ratio the Ca/Mg ratio of the blood serum does 
not vary in any regular manner with the increase in elec, 
irritability of the muscles but the Ca/P ratio diminishes. 
During tetany parathympriva in the dog the Ca/Mg 
as well as the Ca/P ratio in the serum decreases, but in 
grass tetany in cattle the former ratio is i^eatly increased 
and the Ca/P variable and only exceptionally lowered. 
The condition in rabbits resembles more closely that 
found in the dog. It follows, therefore, that the Ca/Mg 
ratio does not vary in the same direction in different types 
of tetany or with the changes in the dec. irritability of 
the musdes. On diets with abnormal Ca/P and Na/K 
ratios the total Ca of the mtisde press juice increases, 2 
to 3 times, with increasing neuromuscular irritability, but 
the changes in the ultrafilterable fraction were not definite, 
and the diffusible P decreased. The total Mg showed no 
relation to the irritability, although the diffusible portion 
of the Mg was highest on diets with abnormal ion ratios. 
The K values were unchanged, the Na tended to increase 
and the Cl increased markedly, except for the ultra- 
filterable Cl, which remained the same. The Ca/Mg ratio 
in the musde press juice is greater where the nemro- 
musculm irritability is higher, but there is no paralleltstn 
between the two. The Ca/P ratio, wntr^ to expecta- 
tion, increases with the increase in irritability. These re- 
sults indicate that neuromuscular irritability is associated 
with a different mineral compn. in the serum or the muscle 
press juice, but the reason for this difference is not clear. 
In fasting rabbits the mineral compn. of the serum and 
mu8cle.>juice undergoes changes similar to those obtained 
on a diet of abnormal compn., except that the serum P 
is higher. The latter condition is responsible for a rise 
in irritability. No relation was found between the excess 
of hoot and irritability. S. Morgulis 

Magnesium in animal diets. I. J. Cunningham. 
NewZ^nd /. Sci. Tech. 15, 191-8(1933).— The conen. 
of Mg in the blood sermn and in the bones of rats was in- 
crease by increasing amts, of Mg in the diet. Mg carbon- 
ate produced the greatest effect of the different salts used. 
The total proportion of Ca in the dried bodies was not 
greatly affected by the Mg feeding. There was a general 
tendency to a lower blood Ca. At the higher levels of 
Mg carbonate and sulfate, the ash content of the bones 
decreased ancl moisture increased, but the interpretation 
was confused by diarrhea in the animals. P. S. K . 

Chem. oompn. of tunny liver oil (Tomiyama) 27. 
Acidity and reducing power of ascorbic acid (Karrcr, 
Schwarzenbach) 10. 

Pi-Sufter Bayo, C4sar: El complexe viiaminic B. 
Barcelona: Imp. Elzeviriana. 54 pp. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

HOMBR W. 8M1TB 

Relation between mouse-* and imt-uniC of the estrus- 
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1 jMedudag hofttone. H. Kreitmoir. Arch. expU. Path 
PkarmakoL 160, 676-84(1933).— The ratio mouse unit; 
rat unit for any tstrin prepn. depends on the medium in 
which the prepn. is suspended or dissolved. Thus for an. 
sols (with leothia as protective agent) the ratio is l:i 
while for solns. in oil it is 1 :4. B. C. A. ' 

Theofy of mutculor controclioii. Phillipe Pabic 
Compf. rend. sac. bid. 106, 961-3 ( 193 D.—H and lactato 
tons diffuse with different velocities into the oontractil* 
element, forming an elec, double layer and producing a 
change in surface tension. Relaxation takes place when 
the more slowly diffusing ion has neutralized the other. 

B.C.A. 

Inorganic constituents of nerve tissue. K. Hayashi 
Japan. J. Med. Sci. //, Biochem. 2, 1-6(1933).— Tin 
spinal cord of the whale is richer in inorg. P than aii\ 
other nerve tissue examd. and has a higher ash oontent, 
but only traces of S arc present. The lingual nerve is tin 
richest in Na and Cl, and the brain in K. All tiervi 
tissue in the whale is richer in Na and Cl than that or 
land mammals. B. C. A. 

Muscle extractives. Teijiro Yazawa. Japan. J. MaL 
Sci. II, Biochem. 2, 37-41(1933). — The following wcic 
obtained from an aq. ext. of finback-wfiale muscle, 
lactic add, xanthine (or adenine), h3rpoxanlliinejJfistidiiie, 
creatine and a substance (m. 259-61'’; N 20.05%) similai 
to lysine. B. C. A. 

Cetacea. XLIII. Nitrogenous substances of the liver 
Teijiro Yazawa. Japan. J. Med. Sci. IT, Biochem 2, 
43-6(1933). — ^Tyrosine, guanine and xanih^c, but not 
hjrpoxanthine, were isolated. Autolysis iscreased the 
(arginine + histidine) N and the N not pptd.lby phospho- 
tungstic add. Free sugar increased. \ B. C. A. 

Sugar of onmiotic fluid. Observations in chick em- 
bryos. Kidiinasuke Ysmada. Japan. J. Med. Set. 21^ 
Biochem. 2, 47-69(1933).— Fructose was \ identified. 
Creatine and creatinine are not present after '.incubation 
for 12 days, but lactic acid*'can be detected. A Muniinaty 
of the general phys. and chem. properties is given. 

B.C.A. 

Fructose in the onmiotic fluid of chick embryos 
Kichinosuke Yamada. Japan. J. Med. Sci. //, Biochem. 
2, 107-13(1933). — ^With the cryogeuin color reaction (d. 
C. A . 28, 992*) fructo.se was detected. B. C. A. 

Convention of urinary folliculin into an ether-extract 
able form. B. Zondek. Klin. \Vochschr.ll,H\2(\W2) 

A claim for priority. B. C. A 

The digestilplity of milk in vivo as affected by certain 
physical treatments. Frand.s N. Morlen.sou. lown 
State CoU. J. Sci. 8, 211-12(1933). -Calves with gastric 
fistula were used in one set of expts. Sometimes the milk 
was introduced through the fistula. Samples were iuketi 
at intervals of 1 hr. Boiled and autoclaved milk left tli* 
stomach faster than raw milk because their curd offered 
more surface to the gastric juice. Ni-ray photographs with 
or without BaSO# do not give satisfactory information of 
the stomach contents. A calf without a fistula, was fed 
and autopsied 8 hrs. later. The stomach contents were 
similar to those of the calves having fistula. Expts. mi a 
human subject by means of a sloivach pump produced 
similar results. The time for digestion is variable be- 
cause of fatigue, state of health and individuality. 

F. E. Brown 

The influence of ultra-violet radiation on the metabolism 
of muscular work and on the capacity of man for work. 
Gunther Lehmann and Alemndcr Szakdll. Arbetit- 
physiol. 5, 278-341(4932). -'flic effect of ultra-violci 
radiation from 2 quartz Hg lamps on 6 subjects at wecMy 
intervals was to lower the basal metabolism 10 to lt5%> 
increase the capacity for work up to 00% and “'J 

O debt. The various effects were similar to those found 
as the result of training. T. M. Carpenter 

Further investigatioaB on the influence of ultm-vidri 
radiation on the metabolism of wofk and on the capatity 
of ywan for woik. Gunthcr Lehmann and Alexander 
SnUll. ArbeUs^ysM. 6, 8*-0(X»32) .—To det. wtelhcr 
the results in the earlier investigation (cf . preceding abstr.; 
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were due to psycduc influences, the same subject was 
studied when a screen impervious to ultra-*yi6iet rays was 
placed between him and the rays without his knowledge. 
The mcrease in capacity for work did not take place. 
Another subject treated at the same time showed a fall 
m wt., a lowering of the basal metabolism, a rise in the 
daily R. Q. when treated in contrast to a d^y fall in the 
week when not treated, and a slight increase in the alkali 
teserve. T. M. Carpenter 

The influence of radiant heat on the human circulation. 
Irvin L. Fisher. ArbtUsphysiol, 6, 384-410(11133) .--The 
rlTects of radiant heat from 10 reflecting lamps of 500 w. 
each were detd. on 4MfworkerB in the Fc industry and F. 
Tlio subjects stood ISIO cm. from the lamps, at which dis- 
tiincc the radiation was 2 calorics per sq. cm. per mtn. 
ICxposures of 75-90 min. led to the following changes: 
4-46% in arterial-vcinms O 2 difference, — ^21% in the min. 
vol. of the blood circulation, —44.6% in the stroke vol., 
4 43% in the pulse rati* and +16% in Oi absorption. 

T. M. Carpenter 

The energy expenditure of agricultural work. J. L. 
Kahn, W. W. Kotschegina and T. A. Zwinogrodskaja. 
Arheiisphysici. 6, 585 94(1933); cf. C. A. 23 , 887; 
24, 5352; 25 , 1563 ; 26 , 51^38.- -The output of energy in 
several kinds of farm work was detd. by ihe Douglas- 
Haldane method with «3 men and 2 women during 3 min. 
(if work and the first 3 min. of recovery. The increase in 
heat production was as follows: with men, heavy plow- 
ing, 4.Mi.ri kg. calories per min., light plowing, 2.Q'-4.7, 
lending a steam* thresher, 2.7 3.9; with women, binding 
of sheaves of rye or oats, 2.0 ^.3 and weeding turnips, 
12.1 2.6. The ratio of recovery Ot per min. to Os per min. 
during work varies from 0.33 to 0.59. , T. M. C. 

A study of the energy eiqtenditure of scrubbing. Enid 
I Wealherhcad and I). B. Thomson. ArbeitsphysioL 6, 
;)‘»5 -606(1933). -The net energy cost of scrubbing in the 
standing position was alioiit 80 cal. per sq. m. per hr. 
with 2 untrained sutiiccts and about 95 cal. per sq. m. per 
hr. with a trained subject. In the kneeling position both 
averages were 1(K) calories per sq. m. per hr. T. M . C. 

Changes in the character of breathing at varying Os 
concentrations. Kodolfo Margaria and Cesare Talenti. 
Atti accad. sd, Torino, Classe set, fis., mat., nat. 68, 
1S3-91 (1933) . Subjects bicathiug air contg. from 98.6% 
(Idwn to 15% Os for Va-hr. periods do not show any 
iiiaikcd change in rale of respiration. With Os down to 
12%, the late incxcascs for a time but soon returns to 
iioiimil. At 9.6% Os, pu dekn. of the Wood shows a 
slight change toward alky, of 0.03 0.10%. It does not, 
ihtreforc, si*i*ni probable that change in pn and rate of 
iLspiiation aic closely related. A. W. Contieri 

The preparation and demonstration of the parathyroid 
hormone in the blood in pregnancy. F. Hoffmann. ^ Arch, 
(ryntikol. 153 , 181 2000933) .- A substance sepd. from the 
])i(X)d of pregnancy increa.sed the blood Ca in the dog. 

I Ins substance could be detected As early as the third 
month of pregnancy, rising each month thereafter. It 
rlisappeared in the puerperium, and was never found in 
Uul blood. « L. Eichellicrgcr 

Carbohydrate metabolism during and after pregnancy. 
Sugar and diastase in blood. F. Goldschmidt. -Fiirstner. 
Auh. GynakoL 153 , 417-33(1933). -The di^tatic activity 
ol the blood declined during pregnancy but increased after 
pciiturilion. The blood sugar rose during partmition. 
I'xis. of pituitary injected caused a rise in the di^tatic 
activity and the blood sugar. Glucose or adrenaline in- 
jected caused a fall in diastatic activity but later there 
was a rise as the blood sugar fell. L. Eichelbergcr 

The change hi liver function during pregnant . Mmoru 
Koimia. Arch. Gyndkol. 154 , 11 9-2 1(1^).— The urine 
ol two pregnant rats fed on a const, diet was analyzed 
(luiing the progressive stages of pregnancy for C, N and 
vacat oxygen, and their ratios were computed. Menthol 
Was given orally at deflate intervals . After labor a gradual 
decline in the quotients was found, thereby indicating 
a change in liver function. L. Eichelberger 

Thyroid aocretion and blood formation.* S. Thaddea. 


Arch. txpU. Path. FharmakoL 166 , 276-4)9(1932) ; Physiol. 
Absirads 18 , 206/T-Repeated injection of 0.5 mg. thyrox- 
ine per kg. into rabbits causes an increase in the hemo- 
globin and the red blood corpuscles, reticulocytes and 
thrombocytes, accompanied by a relative neutrophilia in 
a relatively leuoopenic blood. The bone marrow riiows in* 
creased activity. Removal of the thyrmd leads to an 
aplastic type of anemia which can be compensated for by 
giving thyroxine. This anemia is accompanied by a leuco- 
p(*nia with a relative lyniphocsrtosis and diminution of 
ncutrophile ceils; the bone marrow activity is decreased. 
Fhenylhydrazine anemia is more rapidly compensated in 
the hsrperthyroid than in the normal animal, and much 
more rapidly than ii\ the thyroidectomized animal. The 
regeneration of the white cells is similarly accelerated. 

G. G. 

Nutritive vascular regulation. I. COa and Ot lack as 
stimuli. A. Fleisch, 1. Sibul and V. Ponomarev. Arch. 
Ges, Physiol. (Pflugers) 230, 814-^4(1932); Physiol. 
Abstracts 18, 182; cf. C. A. 27, 3509.- -The iK>sterior ex- 
tremities or intestine of anesthetized cats was perfused with 
blood (clotting prevented by Liquoid) ; a perfusion app. 
which included a lung was used. The ventilation of the 
lung with 2 to 10% COt in air usually causes a small pri- 
mary vascular contraction followed by dilatation. Occa- 
sionally COs has a pure dilatator effect . In sensitive prepns. 
0..5 to 1% of COi may cause an increase of 30% in the per- 
fusion rate, 'liie administration of COs causes a mean 
change in the Pb (venous blood) of 0.17; alterations of 
0.05 may be effective. The ventilation or the lung with N 
also causes vasodilatation. 'I'he Pb of the venous blood is 
shifted toward the alk. side; the effect usually consists of 
a small contraction followed by dilatation. The neg. find- 
ings of other investigators with COi are di.scu&sed. G. G. 

Fat metabolism of the chick embryo under atandard 
conditiona of artificial incubation. A. L. Romanoff. 
Biol. BuU. 62, 54-62(1932); Physiol. Abstracts 18, 65-6; 
cf . 6*. A . 27, 3246. — The amt . of fat in the growing embryo 
and egg yolk gives a ooniprehemiive idea of the dumge in 
fat content occurring in the egg during incubation. The 
relative increase of fat in the embryo and the decrease of 
it in the yolk can be well demonstrated by curves plotted 
from the data cm the percentages of fat in dry wt. The 
curve of consumed fat is quite similar to the curve of the 
gniwth of embryo. Iodine value, sapon. no. and n of 
the fat from the yolk sac of the developing egg are almost 
const, throughout the incubation period. Iodine value 
and n of the fat from the developing embryo arc increas- 
ing and decreasing, resp., during the latter part of incu- 
bation. G. G. 

Histochemical localization of cholesterol in hen egg. 
Methods and results. V. D. Marra and E. Marza. Bull. 
Histol. 9, 313-+0(1932); Physiol. Abstrads 18, 156.— 
The eggs were studied from the earliest stages up to 1.5 
cm. in diam., by either the digitonin method or the saponin 
method for detecting free cholesterol, and then by con- 
verting the cholesterol and lipoid ethers into the free sub- 
stances by first fixing in fomiol saline and then treating 
with digitonin. The refractivity of the lipoid bodies is 
unaffected by a temp, of 60*", but that of the cholesterol 
bodie.s is destroyed, 'i'reatmcnt with Sudan III or Nile 
blue gives very incon.stant results. The cholesterol of eggs 
is derived from the blood, and enters the ovoplasm slowly 
during the initial periods of slow growth, but rapidly dur- 
ing the last rapid growth period. The different layers of 
the egg are not equally rich in cholesterol, and the ratio 
between fme cholestera and total cholesterol varies in 
different parts. G. G. 

Function of doaorvated kidney after eection of the 
aplenchiiic nerve. P. Demant. Campl. rond. soc. hid. 
110, 1096-9(1932); Physiol. Abstracts 18, 125.— -After 
denervation of a Iddney by stripping the arterial outer 
coat the urine fonned was more abundant on the follow- 
ing day than on the other side. The content of borides 
remained the same. The N content was less on the de- 
nervated side. The total quantity of Cl on the denervated 
side was greater for the time of observation. The total 
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amt. of N was equal on both sides. In other expts. both 
splanchnic nerves and pneumogastric nerves were cut, and 
the artery was dencrvated on one side. ^ In this case more 
urine was formed by the kidney of which the artery was 
left intact. The secretion of umt depends in the 1st 
instance on the parassnnpathetic system, the influence 
of which is capital even in presence of intact sympathetic 
nerves. Tlic secretion of N Is regulated by the parasympa- 
thetic nerves and is independent of the sympathetic sys- 
tem, G. G. 

Internal secretion of the prostate. M. SergievskiT and 
I. Bakhromeev. Z. ges. ex^, Med, 81, 0-12(1932); 
Physiol, Abstracts 18, 14.3 .-Stimulation of the hypo- 
gastric nerves (secretory nerves of the prostate) leads to 
a rise iii blood K, but no change in Ca content occurs. 
The blcMMl of the animal (cat nr dog) after stimulation 
of these nerves has an inhibitory influence on the perfused 
frog heart, diminishing its amplitude and frequency. 

G. G. 

Sugar cerebrospinal fluid after ingestion of carbohy- 
drate. M. Dobrev and Tr. Saprianov. Z. ges. exptl, 
Me(LBl, 12K 32(19.32); Physiol. Abstracts 18, 131; cf. C, 
A, 27, 3980.— The administration of 100 g. glucose in 
2(X) cc. water to 28 patients with nervous diseases led in 
the majority of cases to an increase in .sugar of spinal 
fluid. The sugar in the spinal fluid was nearly always less 
than that in the blood, but in some oases the rise in the 
former after the glucose was negligible even when the 
blood-sugar rise was very marked. The rise is a normal 
physiol, process. G. G. 

Chemical constitution of the follicular ovarian hormones. 
Armando Novclli. Attaki quint, farm. (Chile) 3, 8-13 
(19.34); cf. C, A. 27, 4842. — Discussion. L. K. G. 

The pancreas and the formation of muscle glycogen 
from glucose. V. G. Foglia and R. Fernandez. Compt. 
rend, soc, biol, 115, 330-2(1934). — ^After intravenous in- 
jection of gltu'osc the muscle glycogen shows an increase 
in 1 hr. in normal, but not in pancrcalcctomized dog.s. 
Giving insulin to the latter or grafting a pancreas to the 
blood vessels of the neck lu’Tinits the normal synthesis 
of muvsclc glycogen. Role of the vagus nerves in the for- 
mation of muscle glycogen from glucose. Ibid. 33^1 4.— 
Section of the vagus has no effect on the formation of 
muscle glycogen. The adrenal cortex and the formation 
of muade glycogen from glucose. R. Fernandez, V. G. 
Foglia, L. F. Leloir and A. Novelli. Ibid. .334-7. — The 
adrenal cortex or its ext. is necessary for the formation 
of muscle glycogen. L. K. Gilscjn 

Role of the endocrine glands in tiie regynthesis of muscle 
glycogen after fatigue. K. G. Dambrosi. Compt. rend, 
soc. biol. 115, 344-5(19.34). — Dogs were used. The 
pancreas, liver and adrenals ore necessary for the re- 
synthesis. Removal of the thyroid, parathyroids, hypo- 
physis or gonads has no effect on the rate of resynihesis. 
Large doses of thyroid ext. cause a slight decrease in the 
rate. L. E. Gilson 

Determination of vaginal mucification in the guinea 
pig. L. Desc'Un. Compt. rend. soc. btol. 115, 439-41 
(19^14). — ^I'he injection of urine of pregnant women, de- 
lirivcd of folliculin by extn. with EtsO, caused mucifi- 
cation. Ext. of corpus luteiim had the ^me effect. 
Corpus luteum ext. injected simultaneously with folliculin 
Inhibited the action of the latter. Mucification during 
gestation deix-nds upon the specific action of the carpus 
luteum hormone. L. E. Gilson 

Respiratory exchanges of bantam hens and cocks. 
G. Nichita and G. Iflitiiesco. ComU. rend. soc. Hot. 115, 
0(11-3(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4287. Respiratory exchangee 
of several breeds of hens during starvation. G. Nichita 
and I. Mirc'ca. Ibid. (U14-7. Respiratory exchanges of 
starving pigeons. G, Nichita and O. Iftimesco. Ibid. 
667-70. L. E. Gilson 

The sulfur metabolism of the dog. Xn. The prepa- 
ration arid metabolism of d-acetylcysteine. Normuu W. 


1 The feeding of I to a dog causes an excretion of 48% a. 

sulfate and 32% as neutral S. Benjamin Harrow 

Vapor preaaure iaothenn of muade. J. Brooks. Preu 
Roy. Soe. (London) B114, 258-72(1934) .--Change m 
wt. of the sartorius musde (in rigor) of the frog was dct<j 
at different vapor pressures of HsO. The musde was pci . 
mitted to come to equil. by suspension in a dosed 
over HfSOi of definite conen. The vapor pressure of ilu* 

2 water was designated a; this was the quotient obtained 
by division of the vapor pressure of the H 1 SO 4 soln. by 
the vapor pressure of pure HtO at the same temp. \ 
const, wt. was obtained except at o ■■ 0.994. The wt . 
vaiKir pressure curve was reversible within values of a 
lictween 0 and 0.056. In muade at rigor at a • 0.994. 
only a small portion of the HiO was in the bound stat«' 
(0..3 g. HsO being assoed. with 1 g. total solids) . The amt . 
of bound HfO decreased with its activity below a 0.89. 

j the value probably being 0.15 g. HtO per g. total solids 
at low activities of HsO. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Gas exchange of "natural*' and artificial nerve impulse. 
K. W. Gerard and H. K. Hartlinc. Nalurwissenschaftm 
21, 882-3(193.3) .'-The condusioas of WinterKlcin {Hamlh 
norm. path. Physiol. 18, 246(19.32)) on differences 
tween natural and artificial excitation of nerves «wilh nc- 
c'ompanying respiration or NHt evolution arc discu<;scd 
Highly accurate expts. (1 mg. tissue) were made on the 

^ c‘ye and optic nerve of horseshoe crab (Ltmulus pal . 
phemus) vrith either type of excitation. On illuminatirjn 
of the eye (outside the respiration chamber), i. e., nattiial 
excitation waves, the O consumption df nerves in- 
creases occasionally over 50%, av. 41%. Similar m- 
cTenses (44%) are obtained by elcc. induction impulses 
3'he increase in both cases lasts 1.5- min.; likewise 
in both cases NHi seems to be evolved initkally. 

5 B. J. C. van diV Hoeven 
Caldum optimum and blood coagulation. I. v. Z/irda\ 

Wten. Arch. inn. Med. j24, 28.3 92(10.3.3). — Kxpt<». in 
vitro show that an Incn'ase of Ca-iun conen. at first hastr iis 
the coagulation of blood, until a certain optimum conen 
is reached. Further increases of Ca-inn conen. decna*^! 
and finally prevent the coagulation of the lilixid. Blood 
rendered incoagulable by high Ca-ion concni. can be in.idt 
to coagulate by the addn. of Na citrate soln. For tin 

6 citrate soln., as regards its effectiveness in producing eo 
agulation, there arc also min., optimum and max. ronciis 

Harriet F. ITcJnies 

Remarks on the work of O. Meyerhof and D. Me 
Eadiem. ‘‘T^he anaerobjc formation and disappearance 
of pyruvic acid in muscle." Amandits Halm. Z. Biol 
94, 97-8(19.Tl); cf. C. A. 27, 3513.- -Note regarding 
priority for the discovery of pyruvic acid during tht 
digestion of muscle in vacuum without the addn. of H 

' acceptors. Frances Krasnow 

Central blood-sugar regulation. DC. The fasting blood 
sugar after brain section. F. Higler and F. Zell. Z 
gar. Med. 92, 193-210(193.3); cf. C. A. 28, 2411' 
X. The effect of exclusion of the central, nervous 
Qstem on alimentary hyperglucemia. Ihid.2U 21. XI 
Ine effects of removal of various parts of the central 
nervous qrstem on pyramidone agd magnesium hyper- 

8 glucemias. Ibid. 222-33. XH.' Reflex blood -pressure 
control and sugar metabolism. Ibid. 2.34 40. M. L. 

Significance of the liver in the metabolism of the lipoid 
bodies. Change in the amounts of lipoids in the blood 
and the bile m parenteral administration of lecithin to 
normal rabbits. Y. Osoda. Japan. J. Gastroenterol 5. 
115-23(1933). — ^Purified lecithin was injected subciitam- 
ously or into the car veins of rabhit.s by means of 3 -> 
cc. per kg. of 3% lecithin emulsion, 'ilie liiK>ids of ilit* 

9 blood and bile were detd. at intervals of 1 hr. The no 
of repetitions of these injections and the no. of rabl»»<‘' 
employed are not staled. The total fatly acids, lecithm 
and cholesterol increase in tioth the bile and bhxid afti'i 
such injections. The metabolism of lipoids in hepatic 
distorbiUDCe in rabbits. Ibid. 124-31. — The livers of 


Pirie and Thomas S. Hdc. Biochem. J. 27, 1716 18 rabbits were injured either by feeding CCL, injecting 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3245. — d-Acetylcysteine (I) is India ink or ligation of the bile duct. After the injection 
prqHl. by the action of ketene on cystine in alk. soln. of intravenously the blood lipoids remain at ^ 
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higher levd than tionnaUy if the liver has been injured 
hy blocking the parenchymatous cells. The blood lipoid 
changes are normal if only the hepatic stellate cells arc 
litocked. The liver functions in regulating the level of 
blood lecithin. The lecithin may be excreted in tht* bUe 
f»r removed from the hUnKi by the reticulo-endotheliul 
<-<lls. C. M. McCav 

The relation between the diemlcal constitution and the 
excretion of dyes by the liver and kidneys. Y. Tuda and 
K.. Hishikawa. Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, 187 -iW 
f 1P33). —The rate of excretion after intravenous iniectioti 
of 7 manouKo dye.stuQs in the urine and bile was detd. 
Iiyes with 1 sulf one 'group are excreted chiefly through 
I he kidneys. With 2 of these groups more is found in the 
mine and with dyes contg. 3 such as Scharlach (> i< 41.1) 
fp was excreted in ihaoirine and only 0.4% in the bdc. 

C. M. McCay 

The excretion of dyestuffs by the liver. Y. 'I'ada. 
Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, 191 2(X)(193:i); cf. C. A. 28. 
1753*. — I'he removal ul dyestuffs from the blfnid is a 

I unction of the parenchymatous cells of the livei . Dyes 
aie secreted ]3y these cells into the bile. C. M. M. 

The excretion of dyestuffs after the liver is injured 
experimentally. R. Wakafjayashi. Japan. J. Ga^tro- 
inter ol. 5,201-35(1933). — The excretion of dyestuffs is in- 
tlueiiccd by the degeneration of the parenchymatous cells. 

I I seems to matter little whether this degeneration is 

laiiscd by cheni. agents as CCI4, CIIClj and P, ui such 
liver parasites as Schiilosotnunt japonicum and Di^tomum 
spdtulatum. C. M. McCay 

The influence of bacterial toxins upon the liver function. 

I . K. 1 ZU. Japan. J. Gastroenterol. 5, 230 78(1033). 
Nicitisis of the liver cells follows the injectiufi of bacietial 
btviiis especially diphtheria. The decreased ability to 
I \erete dyes corresponds to this destruction by toxins. 

C. M. McCay 

Bicarbonate content of livihg muscle. N. Hrookens. 
Kwthem. Z. 267, 349 "50(1933). -Kestiiig muscle at 
( (luil, in serum contains alxmt 30% less bicarliouate, and 
Its reaction is aliout 0.13 pu more acid. S. Morgulis 

Influence of the adrenal cortex hormone on the chem* 
istry of the active muscle. Koherlo Indovina. Bw~ 
(hem. Z. 267, 383 8(1933). — Rats can run until complete 
> \hau.stion sets 111 50% longer (0 lirs. instead of 4) when 
they are injected with the adrenal cortex hormone. This 
I tlect of the hormone is attributed to the fact that under 
Its influence the glycogen content of the inu-scles does not 
(li(»p so greatly nor does their "nouprotein N content rise 
marly as much at the time of exhaustion as without the 
lioiiiione. S. Morgulis 

Chemical composition of pig thymus. Eisei Kataoka. 
f Bwchem. (Japan) 19, 21 4(1934). — A large amt. of 
pig thymus onitaiiied (H.l% HjO, and the dry substance 
eoiisisls of 20.(>% fat free and 9.3% fatty material. Of 
till latter about */io was aoetoiie-in.sol. The re.sidue of the 
iiliei e\l. extd. with cold acetone Shielded at 0” crj^lals, 
wliieh were recrystd. from warm ale. and constituted 
I 1% ol tlie thymus. This crysl. substance, sol. in ilher, 
l»ai. ether, benzene {•toluene, CHOi aud CSi, in. 93.6 ^ 
w.ih identified as pure a-palnii(odisteariii. Jn the pro- 
tun fraction no glycine was demonstrable, but leucine 1 
ami iho diamino acids were in preponderance. S. M. 

Comparative studies on the chemical composition of 
the pancreas. Eisei Kataoka. J. Biochem. (Japan) 
P). 25> 32(1934). —No di/Tercnce has been found in the 
piotem compn. of pig and cow pancreas, in either case 
iuicine aiici the basic diamino acids being predominant 
qixintitatively. But from the cow pancreas pure cryst. 
/^"Steoro-dipalmitin was obtained which wm not present ^ 
til the pig pancreas, where another glyceride is present, 
piobably /9-lauro-a-distearin. S. Morgulis 

Sex differencea in the oxidaflon-reduction capacity of 
the tiasuea. V. Influence of the gonadi on the oxi- 
dation-reduction capacity of the tissues. SakaeKagiyama. 

J Biochem. (Japan) 19, 46-68(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 
iiiS4.-The oxidation capacity was detd. on samples of 
blood and the reduction capacity on tha gastrocnemius 
muscle by the methylene blue method. The oxidation 


capacity is higgler and the reduction smaller in male 
th^ in female rabbits. In the castrated male the oxi- 
dation capacity diminishes and the reduction shows a 
Hlight tendency to increase. In the castrated female no 
change has bi^n observed in the oxidation capacity but 
the reduction cap^ity has decreased. In feminirerl 
male rabbits there is a fairly strong decrease in the oxi 
dation but only a slight increase in the reduction cimacily. 
Ill niasjnilintxed female rabbits, on the contra^, iSie oxi 
dation is somewhat increased but the reduction is markedly 
fliniinished. I'hese sex differences in oxidation-reductiou 
activity are observable not only in the adult animals, 
but also ill the young or even in the embryo. These 
funetional differences are attributed to the gonads. 

S. Morgulis 

Tissue respiration and indophenol-oxidase reaction of 
serous membranes. K. Kiyohura and S. Kagiyania. J. 
Biochem. (Japan) 19, 59-08(1934). — The Os con.sumption 
(ler mg. of various serous membranes (oineniuin, mcseii- 
terium, mediasliiium, pericardium, pleura, peritoiieuni) 
from different animals (dog, rabbit) and the distribution 
of oxidase granules in thc&t* nictiibranes have been detd. 
A parallel relationship has been found lictween the degree 
of Ol coasumption and the no. of granules. S. M. 

Oxidation-reduction processes during muscular labor. 
Change of the oxidation-reduction potential of Ringer 
solution on passage through an isolated working heart. 
A. Ju Kharil and 1. I. Fedorov. Compt. rend. acad. set. 
U. R. .9. S. IN. S.l, 1, 68 71(in Oeriimn71 3)(1934). 

A Ringer or a Ringer -Locke soln. after passage through 
the heart of Rana shows a reduction of potential against 
a smooth Ft electrode of 2& 61 tnv. while the Pn remained 
const. A ().(KX)2il/ KCN soln. addn. reverses the oxi- 
dation process and the potential decreases by about 
20 mv. Addti. of CO at first increasi*s the potential and 
then decreases it below nonnal. F. H. Rathmann 

Biological activators and inhibitors. Hans v. Euler. 
Arkiv Remit Mineral Geol. IIA, No. 12, 7 pp.(l933). 

A short review of the catalytic action of metals on biol. 
systems and the nature of biol. catalysts such as vitamins, 
hormones and enzymes. The antagonistic behavior of 
vitamin A and thyroxine in regard to growth was studied 
and a lialaiice was acliieved between the two in feeding 
expts. E. W. Scott 

Action of cardiac hormones on lactic acid and dextrose 
content in blood. J. A. Collazo, J. Puyol and Isabel 
Tot res. Arch. med. cirugia espec. (Madrid) 36, 599; 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 101, 329-30(1033). -The action of 
org. exls. on the circulatory mechaiiism is due to their 
content hi cardiac homiones. These may be true cardiac 
hormones which have a cardiac, muscular or visceral 
oiigin and the active principle of which is adcnylphos- 
phuric acid or they may be arterial homiones which an* ol 
pancreatic origm and of unknown compn. To dct. the 
significance of odcnylphosphoric acid in muscular metab- 
olism the gluceniia and blood lactic acid of 2 groups of 
normal rabbits were detd. One group of animals was in- 
jected with one cc. per kg. of txxiy wt. of a cardiokioetic 
muscular ext. while the other group received a simile dow 
of a pancreatic ext. The blood sugar and lactic acid 
were detd. at 30, 00 and 120 min. Only the hormone in 
the muscular ext. can lie identified with adcnylphosphorih 
acid, since it produced a const, drop in blood lactic acid 
and a .slight elevation of blood sug^. The action of pan- 
cieatic hcirmotie, deprived of insulin, on blood sugar and 
lactic acid is less marked than the hormone cuiitaitied in 
muscular ext., either because its active iiriiiciplc is u 
specific hormone and not odenylphosphoric acid or be- 
cause its content of the latter is not equal to that of the 
muscular exts. The action of cardiac hormones is pri- 
marily on carbohydrate and phosphorus metabolism of 
lieripheral muscles, cardiac muscles and mostly muscular 
layers of vessels. Louis J. Soffer 

Hlppuric add. IV. Hippuric acid synthesis Ih the ani- 
mal body. Isao Kaiizalci. Sei-4^kwai Med, J. 52, No. 1, 
85-96(English Abstract 4-5(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 114. — 
From detns. of hippuric acid (1) in the blood by K.'s 
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method (C. A, 27, 117), K. oondudes that the kidii^ 
cuinot be the only organs concerned with the ssmtheata. 
Normal rabbits contain no I, nor does the blocd of the 
normal rabbits after 3 hrs. after BzONa injection. If 
f ho injection is made in nephrectomized animals, I appears. 
The spleen also cannot play the role, for splenectomy and 
nephrectomy together give the same results as does 
nephrectomy alone. When the reticuloendothdial 
tem of nephrectomized rabbits is blocked with India ink 
and then injected with BzONa, I shows a decrease as 
compared with that of the non-blocked animal, followed 
by an increase; this is due probably to the acederationof 
the cell activity. The results of P or CHCla poisoning 
show that the liver must be conedned with the syn- 
tlicsis in the rabbits. S. Tashiro 

Effect of the pituitaiy bodjr on nitrogen metabolism. 
Yo Tkkeuchi and Yoshio Tokizaki. Set^^kwai Med. J. 
52, No. 3, 25-60(Engli8h Abstract Ty-OX 1033). —The 
daily analysis of unnary non-protein N (I), creatine and 
creatinine (II), blood N (IH), blood non-protein*N (IV), 
and blood creatine and creatinine (V) was made for 1-4 
weeks with dogs (about 7 kg.). Hypophysectomy pro- 
duces a slight decrease in I, II and Ifi, but increase in IV 
followed by a decrease. The daily injection of pituitrin 
(1 . oc.) to the normal dog causes a decrease in aU except 
III, while a similar injection of hypophysectomized dogs 
causes an increase in all. The antuitrin gives the same 
results as pituitrin. With pituglandal and normal dogs, 
all decrease, while vrith hypophysectomized dog, I, 11 
and m decrease, but IV and V show no change. S. T. 

Influence of the spleen upon sulfur metabolism. 
Kaiiame Iwabuchi. Set-4^kwai Med. J. 52, No. 4, 59-8^i 
(English Abstract 3) (1933). — ^The results of cstn. of 
daily urinary excretion of total N, total S, neutral S, 
total sulfate, inorg. sulfate and ethereal sulfate of the 
normal and splencctomized bitch for 2 weeks with and 
without subcutaneous daily injections of 3 com. products 
show tJ^t the spleen plays an important role in S metabo- 
lism. Its activity depresses S metabolism and its absence 
accelerates it. An injection of opostatin reduces the S 
metabolism accelerated by splenectomy. Both adrenaline 
and oophormine accelerate S metabolism, especially of 
splencctomized animals. S. Tashiro 

Ue nature of the depressor substance of the blood. 
Cyrus H. Fiske. Proc. Natl. Acad. 5ci. 20, 25-7(1934) - 
F, has been able, by a modification of the method of 
Fislm and Subbarow (C. A. 24, 389), to sep. from a 
protein-free blood filtrate, 2 substances, adenosine tri- 
phosphate (I) and diphosphoglyoeric acid (11) . I can be 
adsorbed on charcoal (norite) and thus be sepd. from II. 
The reactions of I are analogous to the adenosine tri- 
phosphate obtained from the muscle. Julius White 

Factors influencing the secretion of tracheal mucus. 
Julian Johnson. Am. J. Med Sci. 187, 296(1934). — 
Stimulation of the peripheral or central end of the superior 
laryngeal nerve will cause a secretion of mucus. Also 
when an irritating substance comes in contact with the 
tracheal mucosa, mucus is secreted, as a result of both 
direct irritation and reflex stimulation of the mucous 
glands. K. C. Willson 

Glutathione in hibematiem and in reawakening. Filippo 
Dulzetto. Z vergleick Physiol,, Abt. C of Z. vfiss. Biol, 16, 
218-1^(1932) . — ^The glutathione content of the tortoise in- 
creases during hibernation. The increase was greatest in 
the heart, smaller but very pronounced in the liver and 
blood and very small in the striped musde. B. C. B. 

Byans, Herbert M., Meyer, Karl, Simpson, Miriam B., 
Szarka, Alex. J., Pendiarz, Richard I., Comidi, Robert 
B. end Rdchert, Frederick L. : The Growth and Gonad- 
Stimulating Hormones of the Anterior Hypophirsis. 
Mem. Univ. of California. Vol. 11. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press. 446 pp. $10. Reviewed in Nature 
133t 401(1934). 

• ' G— PATHOLOGY 

B. OIDBON W81X8 

IHsMImtlim of sugar In flia Wood of diabetic and uoq- 


' diabotic Indiana. J. P. Bose. Indian Med. Goa, 67 
415-36(1932).— In normal persons the plasma sugar (I) 
is slightly less than the whole blood-sugarffl) and sUghtK 
greater than the corpuscular sugar (lu), whereas m 
diabetes I is significantly greater than II and HI to an 
extent depending on the severity of the diseiuMS. Heiuc 
the ratio ni:I b a criterion of the gravity of diabetes 
Adminbtration of glucose and of instdin gives values foi 
I, n and HI which indicate that the hormone increase 
the permeability of the corpuscles to sugar and facilitates 
its storage and utilization. B. C. A. 

The apWicathm of Ruckert’s lipocilto In tho gtudy 
of lipomia. B. Bbbini and G. Canali. DiagnosHca ter 
lab. (Naptdi) Rio. mensile 4, 377-88(1933).— Ruckcrt\ 
lipocrite (Klin. Wochschr. No. 40(1931)) is suitable for 
the study of varbtiuns in alimentary lipemb only to 
follow fat abso^tion . The lipcmic level varies from siibjec t 
to subject. Since there are many uncontrollable factois, 
the method is not of dbgnostic value. L. W. H. 

The sedimentation of blood. Andrea Colarusso 
Diagnostica tec. lab. {NafoH) Riv. mensUe 4, 553't)2r 
(1933).— A crit. review or work on blood sfdimeiitatKui 
including its clinical value. A bibliography of ^9 M 
crences is given. Lewb W. Butz 

Clinical and experimental hypoglucemia. Piero Liv- 
raga. Diagnostica tee. lab. (Napoli) Riv. mensUe 4, 
729-42(1933). —A review with large bibliography. 

Lewb W. But/. 

Action of the diabetogenic substaneeV the anterior 
hypophyaie In various ^ysiological condltiobs. B. A 
Houasay, A. Biasotti and C. T. Rietti. CbmM. remi 
soc. biol. 115^323-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 632. -In do^. 
the alk. ext. of the anterior bovine hypophysw produrr^ 
a diabetic effect in the absence of pancreas, hypophysis, 
thyroid, ovaries, testicles or adrenal medulla. Tin 
effect b also produced in (joss after iiijuiy of the IuIhm 
or section of the splanchnic or lumbar sympathetic nerves 
Alter thyroidectomy the action b a little weaker. Dia- 
betogenic properties of extract of the anterior hypophysis 
In diverse species and with different diets. Ibrl. 326 
7. — ^Tbe diabetogenic effect b produced in cats, do^s, 
pigeons, guinea pigs, rats, mice and rabbits but not m 
toads or snakes. The hyperglucemia, and espccblly tiu* 
glucosuria, are more intense in dogs on a carbohydrate 
diet than in those on a meal diet. The diabetogenn 
effect b specific for the anterior hyiiophysb; it is not 
produced by exfcs. of muscl<i^ kidney, liver, spleen, thvnnd 
or posterior hypophysb. Properties of the diabetogenic 
substance of tne anterior hypophyins. Ihtd. .‘127-9 
The dbbetogcuic substance b stable if heated to 66*^ for 
15 min., hut b almost totally inactivated at 80”. It is 
partially sol. in 50% BtOH. It does not pass througli 
ultrafiltbrs or parchment membranes. It is pptd. by 
30% satn. of the soln. with NaiSOl. ft b not adsorb'd 
by blood charcoal or (liatomaceous earth. L. B. G. 

Analytical study of MooiUa albicans antigen. P 
Negroni. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 342-4(19.34). 

L. B. Gilson 

Phenyl isocyanate protein compdunds and their im- 
munological properties. U. The gelatin compounds 
Sydney J. Hoplans and Arthur Wormall. Biochem. J 
27, 1706-16(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 6402.— Phenylureido- 
(I) and />-hromopheny1ureido-gdatin (H) give marked 
precipitin and complement-fixation reactions with antisera 
to pheuylureido-horae-serum-glcf^ulin. I and II injected 
into rabbits over a lonff* period fail to produce antibodies 
which are detectable by precipitin and complement- 
fixation tests. Benjamin Harrow 

Chemo-lmmuncdogkal studies of pneumococcal in- 
fection and immunity. Oswald T. Avery. Nalnr- 
wissensehafton 21, 777-80(1983), — ^A review. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Uttia-vidlet ahtorpCion spectra stu^tteo In malarial sera . 
N. D. Kehar. Ree. Malaria Surtfey India 3, 171 .1 
(1882).— Abson’tion is greater in mauw than In nornul 
serum of hui^an beings throughout the ultra-wolet 
spectrum; as compared with normal serum, malarui 
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serum ihcms no adeetlve abiorptlcm in this region. 

E. D. Jacob 

Studies in immuniljr in nudaria. I. An iatradennsl 
reaction in malarial Inzectioas in monkeys. J. A. Sintou 
and H. W. Mulligan. Rec, Malaria Survey India 3, 
:i23-46(1932). — A disintegration product of a malarial 
parasite occurring in the blood, liver, spleen and bone 
inarroar of monkeys was prepd. by digesting the finely 
divided parasitic material with papain for 4 hra. at 00 ** 
and filtering the digest through paper. When the filtrate 
was added to a lO-fold quantity of abs. ale. a copious 
yellowish or whitish pipt. tliat was almost completely sol. 
m normal saline soln. was formed. Antigens prepd. from 
the pptd. material that had been in Contact with ale. 
tor 24-48 hrs. remained sterile for long periods and were 
as active as those prefid. from the original filtrate. The 
prepn. causes an immediate skin reaction when i1 is 
injected intrademially into normal monkeys, and the 
reaction seems to be of the type assoed. with atopic 
hypersensitiveness. Iiitrademial injection into monkeys 
infected with the same strain of parasite gives rise to a 
delayed reaction similar to that occurring in hyper- 
sciisitiveness of infection. As yet, there is no proof 
that these reactions are sp. for malaria in general or even 
for infection with the special strain of malarial parasite 
used. K. D. Jacob 

Sedimentation reaction in acute cholecystitis and in 
uncomplicated cholelithiasis. Nila Liedberg. Ackt Chir. 
Stand, 74, 1(MIC( 19.34). — In acute cholecystitis there is 
generally no increase in the sedimentation rate during 
(he first 24 hrs., but during the next 24 hrs. there is an 
iiif'rcase in 90% of the cases studied, the a\. rate ixrr hr. 
Iiemg 29 min. During the 3rd, 4th and 6th day the sedi- 
mentation rate rises to an av. of 48, 57 and 61 mm. ficr 
hr. The presence of icterus has no effect on this s^i- 
nientation rate. The sedimentation rate in uncomplicated 
cholelithiasis is nonnal. * S. Morgulis 

Diastasttric conditions In cases of Jaundice due to 
malignant tumors. Erik Millbourn. Acki Chir, Scand. 
74, 47-87(1934). — Jaundice due to tumor is accompanied 
hv increased diastase activity of the urine in about of 
(tic cases studied. The increased diastasuria is greater 
alien the tumor is located on the duodenal papilla or the 
« xtrahepatic bile ducts, Imt was aliscnt in case.s of cancer 
of the pancreas. S. Morgulis 

Diazo urines, m. Chemical composition of diazo 
urines in scarlatina. Sadajiro Nakayama, J. Binehem. 
(Japan) 19, 33-8(1934); cf.' C, A, 28. 1768^— Urine 
from scarlatina patients is acidified, evapd. to a thin 
sirup and treated with Pb(AcO)« until no further ppt. 
IS funned. The filtrate is reduced in vol. at 40** in vacuo^ 
(n‘dled with dil. IIsS04 and freed from the ppt. The 
excess HiSOi is removed with baryta and the excess Ba 
with COk, and the fiial filtrate is greatly reduced in vol. 
< )ii adding abs. ale., drop by drop^^ a ppt. of antoxy- and 
owprotaic acid is obtained. The antoxy proteic acid 
IS sepd. from the oxvprotcic acid by Hg(AcO)i. The 
substonce givc*s a strong S but nu biuret or xanthoproteic 
test, nor docs it give a red color with Millou’s reagent. 
It gives a strong pos. reaction with Ehrlich's diazo reagent. 
Ih(* oxvprotcic acid gives neither the biuret nor the 
<ha/o n-actioii, but a pos. S test. Prom about 10 1. 
siarlatina urine were obtained 7.18 g. antoxyproteic acid, 
1 07 g. oxyproteic acid and 0.35 g. of histidine, argimne and 
l\^uu^ IV. Chemical romporitiem of diazo urines In 
measleB. Ibid. 39-43.— From about 7 1. of measles 
iinne were obtained 6.5 g. antoxyproteic acid, 4.5 g. 
oKvpruteic acid and 0.95 g. hexone bases (histidine, 
•iTgiiimc and lysine). S. Morgulis 

Availabtiity of fructose in the bodies of normal and 
diabetic animals. Minoru Abe. /. Biochem. (Japan) 
19. 69-110(1934).— Fructosuria is caused in the dog with 
smaller amt. than is required to produce glucostiria 
with glucose, and the hypergliu'emia with fructose is 
also lower, indicating a lower renal threshold. Partial 
pancreatectomy which has not affected the glucose 
tolerance of the dog was assoed. with fmictosuria when 
g. fructose per kg. was administered. With a more 


strongly diabetic tendency and a lowering of the glucose 
tolerance dogs do not reimond with fructosuria to this 
dose, but 3 g. fructose per kg. produces a slight glucosuric 
response. Glucose ill these animals always causes a 
high hypergtiicemia and glucosuria. In seven* dialx^tic 
dogs with high hviierglucemia even during the post- 
absorptive stage, the administration of fructose* causes 
increased liyperglticemia hut to a smaller degree than 
does glucose, and a smaller amt. is lost in the urine. 
Successive administration of fructose elevates Its renal 
threshold so that the hyperglucemia from fructose also 
tends to be elevated. Repeated dailv administration of 
fructose or glucose hgd little effect on the glucose tolerance 
of mildlv diatK*tic animals, though the glucose excreted 
is less after fructose than glucose injections. In the 
Japanese the oral consumption up to 0.5 g. fructose per 
kg. is tolerated well, but with amts, aliove 0 8 g. thers is 
fructosuria. 8. Moimlis 

The influence of liver degeneration and rocupeninoii on 
the acid-base equilibrium of the blood. Wni. de B. 
McNider. J. Pharmacol. 50, 108-22(1934).— Where 
liver degeneration occurs there is a definitely correlated 
decrease in alkali reserve. T. H. Rider 

Reduced gjutatliione content In the organ tissue of 
rabbits immunized with tyjdioid bacilli. Fumio Murata. 
Sei-4-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 10, 63-91 (English Abstract 
3-4) (1932). — The reduced glutathione contents (I) of 
liver, spleen, kidney, suprarenal, testiclei, lungs, heart, 
bone marrow and muscle increase when the rabbit is 
immunized with typhoid bacilli. This increase begins 
to fall as the titer of agglutination falls, reochhig a normal 
level after about 2 months. If the rabbit, whose reticido- 
endothelial cells were previously damaged by pelican, is 
immunized with the organisms, I increases greatly in 
suprarenals, but not in any other tissues. The results 
obtained with splencclomized animals under similar 
conditions led M. to conclude that the spleen shares in 
the agglutinin production. Shiro Tashiro 

Landsteiner, Karl; Die Spezialitat der serologischen 
Rcaktiouen. Berlin: J. Springer. 123 pp. M. 8.80; 
cloth, M. 9.80. 

H— PHARMACXJLOGY 

A. N. RICUARDS 

The effects of sodium hyposulflte on Intoxication by 
potassium cyanide. Cb . Achard and l^on Binet. Compt. 
rend. 198, 222-4(1934). — Na hyposulflte prevents and 
has some curative action on intoxication of can) (Cyprinus 
carpio L.) by KCN. Added to a perfusion soln. it pro- 
longs respiratory movements of the isolated head of the 
fish (Cotius lota) from 27 to 48 miu. ; KCN arrests them 
in 2 min. ; both together maintain them 32 min. Sodium 
hyposulfite docs not restore the movements alter cessation 
due to ])crfusion of KCN. Philip D. Adams 

The neuro-musculor action of amides and anunonium 
salts. K. Bonnet. Compt. rend. 198, 284-5(1934).— 
The amides (acetamide, oxamide, succinamide) and urea 
are toxic to muscle and without action on nerve excit- 
ability. They are to be classed os curorizlng poisons. 
NH4 salts (acetate, carbonate, oxalate, succinate) are 
both muscle and nerve toxins. The pharmocodvnamic 
action of urea favors the diamide constitution . P. D. A. 

Variations in blood cholesterol on injection of adrena- 
line. E. Benhomou and R. Gille. Compl. rend. soe. 
bhl. 107, 1646-7(1931); cf. C. A. 27, 2214.— Injection 
of adrenaline increases the blood cholesterol in normal, 
but not in spknectomized, persons. Blood fat is un- « 
altered. B. C. A. 

Hetobolitm of alcohol. H.E.Himwich,L.H. Nahum, 
N. Rakieten, J. P. Fazlkas, D. Du Bois and £. F. OUdea. 
J, Am. Med. Assoc. 100, 651-4(1938). — ^Ingestion of 
10 cc. of 19% BtOH (I) per kg. body wt. by man and 50 
cc. by dogs was follow^ by a slight rise in bleod sugar, 
a marked rise in blood lactic acid and a decrease In blood 
COi and (I) acts os a glycogenolytic agent on liver 
and musde glycogen. The foil in ^ due to aooumulatioo 
of lactic acid and lag in COi excretion varied with the 
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concn. of (1) in the blood* In patients mifferinff from 
the effects oi excessive ingestion of ale. the lactic add 
of the arterial blood was increased. Intraperitoneal 
injection of 50 cc. of 19% (1) per kg. of rat lowered the 
K. Q. of the cerebral cortex from 0.98 to less than 0.9, 
this indicating an oxidation of (I) and lactic acid. 

B. C. A. 

Hjrpeffunction of the th]piid In pregnancy. Effect of 
adrenaline on blood iodine in pregnancy. W. Scheringer. 
KUn, Wochsthr. 12, 107-8(1933). — During the second 
half of pregnancy intravenous injection of 0.005 mg. of 
a^nalinc result^ in a marked fall in blood 1 withm 30 
sec. After 30 min. the values reached, or even exceeded, 
the original level. B. C. A. 

The action of santonin on iadated blood veaaels. 
Stefano Bertino. Arck. farmocoL sper. 56, 579-^ 
(19:13}. — Si*e C. A. 27, 2217. The action of 
on the uterus. Ibid. 593-600. — See C. A. 2217. 
Santonin and alimentaiy hypefgjlueeniia from i^ucose. 
Ibid, 601-0.— Santonin (0.15 g. per kg.) given intra- 
muscularly in C|H 4 (OH)i (3 cc. per kg.) to rabbits pro- 
duced an exaltation of the hyixsrglucemia (245 to 328 
aftcT 1 hr.) because of administration of 0 g. glucose per 
kg. by mouth. A similar increase was not observed after 
0.01 g. per kg. of santonin and 3 g. per kg. of glucose. 

Lewis W. Butz 

The antidotal relationahip between semicarbazide and 
mercuric chloride in the rabbit. Luciano Battistoni. 
Arch, farmacol, sp», 56, 583-02(1933); cf. C, A, 27, 
1670. — ^Administration erf semicarbazide hydrochloride 
(I) by ear vein separately but immediately after HgClt 
(0.0375 mg. per kg.) by the same route did not prevent 
intoxication and death in the rabbit. If lethal doses of 
I were given the intoxication resembled that from I In 
addn. to the symptoms caused by HgCls- L. W. B. 

The hemop^eric action of copper. Gitilio Dolfini 
and Calogero Casuccio. Ross, din, terap. sci, affini 32, 
291-318(19^). — ^Administration of KCu(CN)t raised 
the hemoglobin level in normal guinea pigs and stimulated 
tilcKxl regeneration in those rendered anemic by hemor- 
rluige. KCu(CN)t is less toxic than the other Cu salts 
usually given. Lewis W. But/ 

Toi^ological investigation of the poisonous constituents 
of Ryania acuminata. S. Nakarai and T. Sano. Arch, 
rharm, 272, 1-4(1934). — In addn. to an anatomical 
examn. of tlie root, a chem. ext, of the finely comminuted 
product was effected which yielded after reixated extn. 
with CHCli a colorless residue m. 100*. This substance 
on hydrolysis reduces Fchling soln. and is probably 
identical with the product ryanin already isolated and 
described by LaCointc. The toxicologica] examn. shows 
It to be highly |)olsonous. Thus in the case of frogs of 
10 g. body wt. the M. L. D. is 0.00001 g.; with mice of 
10 g. body wt. the M. L. D. is 0.000005 g.; with rabbits 
of 1 kg. body art. the M. L. D. is 0.00025 g. The toxicity 
of ryanin toward cats, dogs and fishes was likewise studied, 
and showed its high potency. Its effects on mice when 
injected alone and with chloral and with curare was 
investigated. Ryanin acts first as excitant and then as a 
paralyzing poison on the respiration. Death appears 
to result chiefly from cramp of the respiratory muscles, 
which precedes paraJvsis of the respiratory centers. It 
is highly significant that the convulsive action of s^ch- 
nine, injected simultaneously with ryanin, is without 
effect on the action of ryanin. W. O. E. 

AdnnaUno and diastase in iduMphorus poisoning. 
G. Rosenleld. Arch, ex0. Path, Pharmakcl, 166, 205-10 
^ (1932); Physiot, Abstracts 18, 223.-nSufficiently large 
doses of adrenaline prevent the fatty infiltration of the 
liver and the complete disappearance of the liver glycogen 
found in P poisoning in dogs. The injectiem of a series 
of doses of diastase with the final production of anti- 
diastatic activity in the serum also prevents the fatty 
infiltration of P poiseming. Since adremdine antagonizes 
the effect of diastase on the blood sugar it would seem 
that the abolition of excessive diastatic activity was 
synonymous with the restoration of a normal liver carbo- 
hydrate metaboUsm. O. G. 


Aselplelioliiia contmoture of striated muada after 
treatment withmoiiolodoaeotie add. J. P. von Ledebur 
Arch, fsi. Physud. (Pflfigers) 230, 394-400(1982); 
PhyM, Abstracts 18, 102; cf. C. A. 26, 3581« 4870.-- 
The sartorius, ileo-fibularis and rectus abdominis of tin 
frog still react to acetylcholine (1:100,000 to 1:10,000) 
after treatment with mcmoiodoacetic acid (in conens 
sufficient to inhibit the lactic acid production). The 
height of contraction in treated muscles is appreciably 
smaller than in untreated control muscles. Acetyl 
choline brii^ about the tyi>ical rigor in muscles treated 
with monoiodoacetic acid. G. G. 

The polarization capad^ r'^permeabillty'*] of frog 
muido in relation to motaboliim. W. Quensd. Anh 
ges. Physiol, (Pflfigers) 230, 423-33 (19;i2); Physwl 
Abstracts 18, 104. — Creathic and phosphates cause 
tightening of the muscle membrane, while lactate ion 
causes a loosening. Lacamol . (adenylic acid) has a 
iooseiiiug effect in very small conens. Treatment with 
CHiBrCOiH brings about tightening of the membrane 
together with contracture. Addn. of lactate inhibits 
this effect of the drug. KCN or replaccmcpit of the (> 
by N has no direct action on permeability. G. 

Tho effect of adrenaline on the blood Vrozsuro of the 
elazmobrtnch, Squalus acanthlas. L. C5. Wyman ami 
B. R. Lutz. Biol, BuU, 62, 17-22(1932); Physiol 
Ahstfocts 18, 40. — Intravenous injection of adrenaline, 
in doses as low as 2 cc. of 1:600,000, produced lotiK'- 
sttf tabled pressor effects in Squalus acanthiqs, togetlur 
with marked increa.se of pulse pressure and I a tcndiMie\ 
toward decrease of heart rate. Subsequent doses oi 
adrenaline following dosi's stronger than l:5m),000 wen 
ineffective. I'his is interpreted as lx:ing duello alreailv 
existing max. pressor action. Doses subse^ent to a 
dose of 2 cc. of 1:500,000 were effective. The pressot 
effect is interpreted as being due to extracardiac factors, 
peripheral to the gill capilU^ies, but the rc^gion of action 
of the adrenaline was not located. O. G 

Autagonistic action of cephalin and calcium salts on 
the isolated frog heart. H. Scheitier. Compl, rend 
soc, hiol. 115, 2:12-5(1934). L. E. Gilson 

Role of the adrenals in nicotine hyperglucemia. L 1* 
Leloir. Compt, rend, soc, btol, 115, 319-23(1934). 
The hypergluceraic action of nicotine is due csseiitialh 
to hy^rsecretioii of adrenaline. The action dois not 
occur in adrenalectomized dogs or in dogs from which 
the medulla of the adrenals has been removed. 11 is 
due to a direef excitation bf the adrenals since it occurs 
after sympathetic innervation. L. £. Gilson 

The thyroid and the diuretic action of extract of the 
anterior hypophysis. A. Biasotti. Compt, rend, sol 
bid, 115, 329^0(1934). — The diuretic action of the ext 
is indirect and is due to stimulation of the thyroid. The 
action does not occur in thyroi4cctomized dogs. 

L. E. Gilson 

Action of extract of adrenal cortex on the endocrine 
glands. £. B. del Castillo, L. F. Leloir and A. l^ovulh. 
Compt, rend, soc, btol, 115, :i:j8-40(1934). — ^The ext. pro- 
duced no significant effects in normal rats. L. K. G. 

InhiUtioii of anaphylactic shock by Congo red. Otto 
G. Bier. Compt, rend, soc, biol, 115, :i47-8(Ft34) 

In guinea pigs the intraperitoneal injection of Couk^ 
red did not prevent shock when anaphylotoxin (picixl 
in vitro by Bordet’s method) was injected lutravcMioiislv 
3(H)0 min. later. L. E. 

Action of intravenouj injectibns of hydrochloric acid 
on the proteins, Upides and alkali reserve of the blood and 
the lipides of the kidney tissue of dogs. C. Achaitl, I 
Verne, M. Baridty and E. Hadjigeorges. Compt. rend, 
soc, biol. 115, 355-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, *19:18. 

L. B. Gilson 

Biperimentz with some clrculatoiy and respiratory 
analeptics. P. Rdgniers and G. de Vleeschouwer . Compt 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 426-9(1934).— The effects of SoUi 
camphre, Camphoatyl, Hexetone, Coramine, Cardiazolc, 
Octine and Icoral on narcotized dogs, cats and rablxts 
are de s c ri bed. • L. B. Gilson 

Variationa in Uood composition produced by intra- 
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vmiioiuM injectlcMUi of oodiam oUoildo or ducoio [in dogo], i 
A. de Monis Senncnto uid M. J. Bruno do Costa, 
Compi. rend, toe. biol. 115» 454-5(1034) L. B. G. 

Ac^ of triealne on the blood of fldi. L. Boudin. 
Com^. retid. soe. biol. 115, 610-12(1034); cf. C. A. 26, 
3842. L. B. Gilson 

Bffoels of InouUn and adrenaline on the amino add 
content of blood. James M. Luck and Stanley W. Morse. 
Bioekoot, /. 27, 1048-54(1033). — The amino-nitrogen < 
(A-N) content of the blood of normal rabbits is reduced 
by insulin. The A-N contents of liver and muscle are 
reduced alike by insulin, adrenaline or balanced in- 
jections of insulin and adrenaline together. Hviio- 
glucemia is prevented by the use of balanced injections 
of insulin and adrenaline, but hypoamino-addemia is 
.still observed. Adwnaline is as effective as insulin in 
reducing blood A-N. Benjamin Harrow 

Determinatioa of the binding of therapeutic chemicals 
by apiiochetes and tEypanosomea. Ernst Singer and 
Viktor Fischl. Naturvnssensckaflon 21, 787(1(133).- 
By accurate As detn. (Sanger and Black method), 0.5 
to 0.9 7 As was found in the recurrens spirochetes of from 
0.13 to 0.46 g. blood of mice after intramuscular injection 
of ^/mo g. neoaraphenamine at the height of the infection. 
After Vioo g. atoxyl, 3 7 As was found in the tryfiaiio- 
bonies of nagana Prowazek of 0.33 g. blood. Further 
studies have induded the absorption of the chemicals by 
the microdrganisms and the behavior of resistant species. 
Results with other metal derivs. confirmed those with As. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The Inactivation of insulin by normal and diabetic 
Uood. P. T. Black. Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 14, 318-22 
(19.33) . — insulin incul3ated with serum or with laked 
cc'lls or with cytolyzed leucocjrtes loses some part of its 
|)ower to lower the blood sugar and pr^ucc convulsions 
111 fasting rabbits when the piixt. is injected subcutaiie- 
ouslv. Insulin incubated with laked cells loses some part 
of Its p<iwcr to lower the blood sugar when injected intra- 
veiioudy into rabbits . This is protialdy due to destruction 
of the insulin by an enzyme other than trypsin. The 
inactivating substance does not readily pass from the cells 
to the pUsma. Insulin incubated with heparinized 
whole bl(^ retains its power to lower I he lilood sugar 
when injected intravenously into rabbits. This is also 
true of insulin incubated with intact red cells or leucocytes. 
Blood from dial>etic patients, even from those displaying 
resistance to insulin, had no more than normal power to 
destroy insulin in any of these expts. This investigation 
therefore does not support the view that the symptoms 
of diabetes are due to destruction of insulin in the circu- 
lation. Harriet F. Holmes 

The Influence of histamine and {ulocarpine on the 
human gaitiic secretion. A. P. L. Blakely auo J. P. 
Wilkinson. Brtt. J. Exptl. Path. 14, 349-54(1933). — 
A study was made of 43 normal individuals, 13 with 
achlorhydria and 32 with other gastroinle.slinal dis- 
turbances. Histamine is nearly inactive in all cai^ of 
achlorhydria, entirely so in the achlorhydria of pernicious 
anemia. Pilocarpine caused marked increase in secre- 
tion in the former group, some action in the latter. Both 
drugs were effective in other cases studied; the effect 
of the two given together is greater than of either alone. 
In cases in which the effect was noted, HCl and pepsin 
wiTe increased more by histamine than by pilocarpine. 

Harriet F. Holmes 

Psrsntml versos cmtsI adminli^tion of qul^e. P. 
V. Kftrn.mchftndftn i . Rbg Moiaria SuTvoy India 3, 445- 
73(1933).— After 17 hrs. 80% of the quinine injected 
as quinine acid hydrobromide into the gluteal muscdcs 
of a rabbit was recovered from an 8.3 g. portion of the 
injected muscle. Little or no loss of quinine or change 
in color of the solns. was caused by boiling quinine acid 
hvdrobromide (10 grains in 10 cc. mter) for 3-5 inui. 
Uuinine administered orally along with alk. mixt., if it 
bi* retained, is as eflicacious therapeutically as quinine 
administered by iiijectbn. Parenteral injections of 
quinine ore very likely to produce local necrosis and 


suppuration of the tissues. Ninety-nine references. 

K. D. Jacob 

Ghronlc bydrogen cysalda poisoning. Nuri Refet. 
Gasmaske 6, 19-20(1934).— Two cases are described of 
chronic HCN poisoning due to long-continued breathing 
of HCN. The symptoms were loss in wt. and appetite, 
headache, nausea, occasional collapse, numbness in the 
limbs, muscle iiains. In one patient a characteristic skin 
acnc appeared on the hands. Both subjects recovered 
when proper precautions were observed. A. L. K. 

Substances that decrease blood prossora. m. De- 
crease of Uood pressure by alcoholaiwes. Masao Toki, 
Tokichi Miyoshi and Nagao Ueda. J. Agr. Chem, Sor. 
Japan. 0, 1187-92(1933); cf. C. A. 27, .5347.— Ethanol- 
amines were generally nontoxic for the animals; HCl 
salts of these ba.st*s caused marked decrease in blood 
pressure. Y. Kihara 

Bvipsn, a new general anesthetic applied to dental 
Bttigeiy. John Bunyan. Brtt. DenUu J. 56, 2.3-4 
(1034). — ^The drug is contraindicated in liver and gall- 
biadder disorders. Its use may entail respirat^ em- 
barrassment which can be overcome by administration 
of lobeline or COi. The period of recovery varies from 
one half to one hour, depending uimii the individual. 

Frances Krasnow 

Bvipan as a general anesthetic for dental operations. 

P. K. P. WUliams. Brit. Dental J. 56, 25-6(1934).— 
Report of two cases showing excellent results. F. K. 

Montsnin poisoning. M. Flamm. Dent. Z. oba, 
gertcht. Med. 22, 21-7(193.3). -Monlanin is a by-product 
of the ceramic industry, con^. about 30% of hydro- 
fluosilicic acid, usc'd in breweries to combat vermin and 
molds. The lack of color and (kIot often causes mistakes 
and leads to fatal t>oisonitig. Several case histories are 
given, as well as exptl. evidence of the effect of F salts 
on human beings and animals, immediate irrigation 
of the stomach, use of Ot inhalation and heart remedies 
may arrest the sickness. Autopsy shows a dark purple 
spotting of the skin, especially of the face, hyperemia 
of the mucous membrane. Both lungs are enormously 
edematous. On the stomach memtmne, particularly 
on the bock wall and the great curvature are many bright 
red extravasations and inflammations. The kidneys 
I show the picture of acute, toxic, hemorrhagic nephritis. 
The brain was edematous and hyperemic. F. K. 

The jdijsiology of alcohol OKidation after beer and meals. 
G. Jungmichel. Deut. Z. ges. gericht. Med. 22, 153-66 
(1933). — After drinking beer on a fasting stomach the 
ale. conen. curve in the blood is flatter than after drinking 
pure ale., which is dissolved in water but is more coned. 
Essential differences in the combustion power of the body 
after drinking various alcohol-contg. beverages exist 
' only when pronounced addiction to one particular beverage 
exists. Even 011 drinking ale. after meals, the values 
given by Widmark can be computed; however, they do 
not then represent comparative values for nutrition 
expts. * Frances Krasnow 

Action of thymus extract on isolated frog muscle. 
Hans IT. Roscmanii. Z. Biol. 94, 74-7(1933). — Stimula- 
tion with thymoglandol at the rate of 20-30 times per 
I minute gave increased efiicieiicy. More rapid stimula- 
tion did not yield these results. Frances Krasnow 
Be^vior of ^onomide In the animal organism. Fritz 
Horn. Z Biol. 94, 159-70(1933) .—fhe data presented 
show differences between cyanamide and guanidine 
reactions. The former leads to hypergluccmia and 
tcinporaiy tremors, whereas the latter provokes definite 
tetanic spasms but no marked increase in blood sugar. , 

Frances Krasnow 

} Chomothenpy of experimental tuberculosis of niinea 
pigs with gold compounds and Fregl's solution of fodlne 
jOTii A. Kolmer and Herman Brown. J, Chemotherapy 
10, 73-6(1934).— The following Au compds. had no 
therapeutic value in the treatment of tuberculosis in 
guinea pigs: monoiodide, thiosalicylate, guatacol, quinine 
sulfate, thiourea, Na thiosulfate and ;^-thiocresol. Pregl's 
soin. of I was likewise without value. W. D. Langley 
Todeity of various compounds of Wsmutli used m the 
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thMipy of George W. RaizUw, M. Sevmc and l 

J. C. Moetadi. J. Chemotherapy 10 , 77-87(1934).-- 
Tested intramuscularly on rabbits, K Bi tartrate ana Bi 
salicylate were among the least toxic of Bi compds. 
Doses contg. up to 80 mg. of Bi per kg, of body wt. were 
tolerated. W. D. Langley 

Central Uood-Bogar ragulatioa. vm. The effeeta 
of yafloiis drugs on alimentary hyperglueemla after 
galactose. P. HOgler and F. Zdl. Z. ges. exptl. Med, ^ 
92, 181-92(1933); cf. C. i4. 28, 829*.— ErgoUmine, ® 
atropine, phenobarbital, barbital and chloral hydrate 
each alone and in combination were used. M. L. 

Action of ephedrine on the portal dreulation. C. Pak 
and B. K. Read. Chinese J, Physiol. 7, 199-214(1933).— 
Kphednne and pseudoephedrine cause a rise in the pc^l 
venous pressure of dogs but this effect is less marked 
than that of adrenaline. Adrenaline always gives a 
decreased liver vol. while ephedrine is variable. Ephed- 3 
rme and pseudoephedrine cause a prolonged rise in the 
venous pressure. C. M. McCkiy 

The mechanism of the mydriatic action of eidiediine. 

C. Pak and T. K. Tang. Chinese J. Physiol. 7, 229-42 
(1933).— A difference exists between the peripheral 
actions of adrenaline and ephedrine. The mydriatic 
action of adrenaline is augmented by denervation and 
by cocaine while that of ephedrine is altered little. £phod> 
line sensitizes the mydriatic effect of adrenaline m ^ 
rabbits. Ephedrine acts on the sympathetic nerve 
endings in cats and on the muscle directly 111 rabbits. 

C. M. McCay 

The effect of adrenaline and acetyldioline on the heart 
rate of the chick embryo. Pong-Yen Hsu. Chinese 
J. Physiol. 7, 243-62(1933).— Adrenaline and acetyl- 
choline can act on embryonic hearts independently of 
the nerve elements. Hearts or fragments of hearts of 5 
embryo chicks of 37-480 hrs.’ incubation are accelerated 
by adrenaline and inhibited by ac(*tylcholine. 

C. M. McCay 

A compariaon of the action of the isomers of amyl 
nitrite. Bernard E. Read, K. Y. Yu and T. M. P*eng. 
Chinese J. Physiol. 7, 253-68(1933). — Pure tertiary 
AmNOi is the best for therapeutic purposes because of 
lower toxicity, mon‘ const, effects and its greater t)otency. 
'J'he path of administration shows phenomenal diffenmccs 6 
in comparative effects of the isomers of AmNOi. Intra- 
venously the order of potency is iso, normal, secondary 
and ternary. By inhalation tlie order is seconiiary, 
tertiary, normal and iso. C. M. McCay 

Relation of the metabolic effect of the thyroid secretion 
to the conditLon of the central nervous ayatem. Roberto 
Indovina. Biorhem. Z. 267, 389-99(1933). — ^Thyroxine 
administered together with therapeutic doses of str^hnine 
causes a much greater rise in the metabolic rate than ' 
when acting alone, but cocaine does not affect the thy- 
roxine action Likewise, when the secretion of the 
thyroid gland is stimulated by, the thyreotropic hormone 
from the anterior lobe of the* hypophysis, the effect is 
greater if the nervous system Is at the same time also stimu- 
lated by strychnine. S. Mnrgulis 

Relation of different sugars and sugar-forming aub- 
atancea to the blood larac add level. Tatsusaburo a 
Kdke. J. Biochem. (Japan) 19 , 111-43(1934).— Intra- 
l)eritoneal administration of lactose, arahinose or xylose 
causes no rise in the blood lactic acid level in rabbits, 
whereas glucose, fructose, mannose, galactose or maltose 
produce a great incrca.se. Injections of galactose and 
maltose produce a more prolonged hyperglucemia than 
those of glucose, fructose and mannose, but the rise in 
lactic acid level is practically the same, lasting about 
1-2 hrs., and only when the hyperglucemia exceeds 200 ^ 
mg. %. The peak of the hyperglucemia and of the lac-* 
temia practically always coincide. With sorbitol or 
glycerol, however, the 2 curves no longer follow such a 
course anihthe lactic add level may remain high when the 
hyperglucemia is bdow 200 mg. %. Furthermore very 
high values for lactic acid are &ua obtained.^ After 
adrenaline injection the condition is still more different 
in that the peaks of 2 curves no longer coindde, the 


hyperahioemla oreoedlng the lactemia, and the laetk 
add levds attained are much lower than in the other 
expts. Injections d lactate bring about marked hyper- 
lactemia with insignificant hyperglucemia. It is pconted 
out that studies of the alk. reserve of the injected animals 
leave no doubt that the hyperducemic responses wen* 
not attributable to the mobilization of the liver glycogen 
through acid action. S. Motgulis 

The use of glycine in the treatment of myasthenia 
gravis. Earl O. G. Schmitt. Ann. Internal Med, 7, 
948-59(1934). — ^There was dinkal recovery in two cases. 
There was an increase in dimination d creatinine and 
preformed creatinine N and a decrease in creatine, llie 
ratio of creatine to preformed creatinine N in the urine 
was decrea.sed. John T. Myers 

Action of cathartics on isolatad dog colon. 1. Secre- 
tory activity. Lawrence M. Larson and J. Arnold Bargen . 
Arch. Surg. 27, 1120 9(1938). — Cathariics given oidly 
or by enema did not effect the amt. or rate d secretion. 
During defecation from any cause, secretion ol mucus 
was increased. II. Motor activity. Ibid. 1130-46. 

John T, Myers 

Experimantd obatroction d the Jejimum. Effect of 
admmiatration of water on length of life and changea in 
chemical composition of the blood. Hjalmar £. Carlson 
and Thomas G. Orr. Arch. Surg. 28, 292-5(1034).— 
The upiier part of the jejunum was obstructed in 12 dogs 
Six were deprived d toth water and food and six d food 
only. The animals deprived of water shewed relatm^lv 
little change in the blood chlorides, COi-cepbining powir 
and sugar as compared to those which ipeived watei 
freely. Animals showing great blood dhem. changes 
lived longer than those lowing little change. The loss 
of body wt. was less in animals receiving waiter, an indica- 
tion of upper gastrointestinal water absorptilpii. 

, John T. Myers 

The effect of moifdiine on obstructed Intestine. Alton 
Ochner, I. M. Gage and R. A. Cutting. Arch. Surg. 
28, 406-16(1934). John T. Myers 

Intoxication by carbon tetrachloride. M. Du voir, 
Guibert and H. Dcsoille. i4fm. m^d. legale criminol. 
police sci. 13, 533 40(1933). — ^A description d the synipto- 
matologv of CCI 4 poisoning, illustrated by observations 
of such intoxications which occurred recently in Paris. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Carbon monoxide poisoning; value of the intoxication 
coefficient. Bifftbazard alia Mtiissinos. Ann. mid 
legale crimtmd. Mue sc%. 14 , 1-13(1934). — ^The intoxicu 
tion coeff. m CO poisoning is defined as the ratio of hemo- 
globin combined with CO to total hemoglobin in the blood 
In 65 fatal cases the coeff. varied from 0.42 to 0.81, of 
which 43 cases varied from 0.58 to 0.70. The causes of, 
and deductions that may be drawn from, abnormallv 
high or abnormallv low values of the coeffs. are discussed , 
they do not invalidate the theory that attributes death 
in CO poisoning to anoxemia. Chem. detn. of the coefl. 
IS a delicate operation and may give too high rather than 
too low results. CO-hemoglobin is pitch more resistant 
to piitrefai^tion than hemoglobin,. so that the apparent 
coeff. increases with the degree of putrefaction, and niav 
in such cases approach 1.0. As the time which elapses 
beturecn removal of the person from contpt with CO 
and death increases, the coeff. decreases; in such cases 
death may be due not to anoxemia, but to secondary 
accidents. The higher the CO*content of the atm. the 
shorter the time required for complete asphyxiation and 
the higher the intoxication coeff. The toxicity of other 
gases, which may be present simultaneously with CO, 
is not likely to have any action, as CO acts much more 
rapidly than any of the others (except HCN, which is 
not likely to be found in practice in oonjunction with CO 
in cases of acute intoxication). A decrease in the amt 
of O entering the lungs (either by reduction of the O 
content erf the air or by r^uction erf the atm. pressure; 
lowers the intoxication coeff. required to produce death ; 
conversely, incipase in the amt. of 0 raises the coeff. 
The lethal coeff. can vary according to the condition of 
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the indiTidual or as a result of assood. iatosication i tloa under the influenoe of AmNQi is confirmed. Possible 
ak.,atrof^, etc.). A. Papineau-Couture meclmisms are discussed. T. H. Rider 

Toile action of baiinm carbonate towards islttiiaceanB. narcotic polen« of On attehatie aeyelie acetals. P. 
Jean Otbprcht and Jean Robel. Ann.mtd.Ugakarinunol. K. EnoeM. J. Pkamaeot. SO, 8«-02(1934).— Of a 
poUce re*. 14, 130^(1934). — ^The min. lethal dose tor representative series <rf aliphatic acetals and related 
hens was found to be 0.6-0.3 {[. BaCOi per kg. body wl . compds. none equals paraldehyde as a hypnotic. There 
The symp^a^ogy is described. A. P.-O. s good correlation between resistance to acid hydrolysis 

The actioiL of cartalii ethen of /9-alkyl choline deriva- and effectiveness by mouth , but high oral activity is 
tivoa. Andr4 Simonart. J. Pharmacol, 50, 1-14(1934); ^ obtained only with a reduction in the margin of safety, 
cf. C. A. 27, 138. — /3-Methylcholine ethyl ether and d- In this o^er the b. p., sp. gr., aud acid hydrolysis consts. 
propylchoUne ethyl ether exhibited some muscarine-like are given for CH2(OCHi)i, 41®, 0.88, 0.00038; CHt- 
action but were inferior in potency. The actions of other (OCaH,)*, 85®, 0.85, 0.00234; CHi(OCiH»)t, 137®, 0.83, 
/^-alkylcholincs^ie discussed, none resembling muscarine O.lXtiOO; CHi(OCn(CH,)i)j, 118®, 0.83, 0.01810; CHi- 
^ ^ . a. • T.H. Rider (OCdH,)*, 179®, 0lH4, O.OaifjS; CH,.CH(OCH,)f, 68®, 

Comparison of the idiannaeologic action of atropine 0.8G,— ; CHi CH(OCMU),, 104®, 0.82, 15.0; CiHrCH- 
and its optical isomers, f- and d-hyoBcyamme. W. F. (OCiHOa, 12:1®. 0.82, ; (CHi), C(OC,Hi)i, 114®, 

V. Oettingen imd 1. H. Marshall. J. Pharmatol. 50, 0.87, ;i3,800.0, CHjOIl ClKOCiHi)!, 165®, 0.89, — ; 

I, 5-20(1934).— The relative activities of atropine, /- and 3 CiHsO Clfi CHfOCiHfc),, UJ7®, 0.89, — ; (C|II|0)i- 

fi-hyoscyamiiie of 1*2:1/20 detd. by Cushnv hold true CH CH(OC2lU)i, 180”, 1.10, — ; CH(OCsHi)i, 146®, 
only for certain species. Rabbit .senim destroys the 0.94, 7800.0; (CilliO)!, 128®, 0.99, — . T. H. R. 

/-isomer more rapidly than the 1/-, the racemate being Toxicity of u- and //-nicotines and norniootinea. Chemo* 
intermediate. T. H. Rider pharmacodynamic relationahipa. David 1. Macht and 

Effect of* cyanide on mimary muscle t;roe8. Carroll Mary H. Davis. J, Pharmacol, 50, 93 9(1934).— 

J. Bc!]is. J, Pharmacy, 50, 21 7(1934). — After CN Toxicity data in 0 test subjects indicate as the oidy const, 

administration frog skeletal muscle showed little change relationship between activity and structure the fact that 
in contraction curve other than a slight lengthening of all Ijeta cotnpds. were more potent than the corresponding 
contraction phase; rectal muscle showed less relaxation ^ alpha compds. T. H. Rider 

with shortening of latent and contraction ])eriods; eqiiiv. Pharmacologic action of the alkaloida of fuinazimoua 
doses killed the frog heart but stimulated the turtle plants. I. Isocorydine. R. A. Wand. J. Pharmacol. 

heart; the rabnit heart was first stimulaU'd, then slowc^d, 50, lU9-7(19:i4). --Isocorydine is similar in action to 
temporary revival being produced by glutathione or t)ultxx;apiiine. T. H. Rider 

adrenaline, and finally stopped in extreme rigor. The denervated kidney. I. The action ^ cinchophen 

T. H. Rider on the uric acid and allantoin excretion in dogs and its 
The action of cinch^en on nitrogen metabolism. G. effect on the nitrogen and sulfur excretion. G. P. Grab- 
I*. Grahfield and M. G. Gtay. J. Pharmacol, 50, 28 .31 field and Mildred G. Gray. J, Pharmacol, 50, 123-30 
(1934). -The administration of cinchophen to dogs on a (1934). -Section of renal nerves slightly enhances the 
suhniaiiitcnance diet was followed by inci eased urinary effect of cinchophen (I) on allantoin excretion but re- 
t xcrction of N, S. allantoin and uric acid, the effect on verb's the effect of I oti uric acid excretion for a variable 
N excretion resembling the effect produced by salicylates, period which may maik regeneration of tlie nerves. 

T. H. Rider Nerve sectiou does not influence the effect of I on the 

The absorption of methyl salicylate by the human akin, urinary exen^tion of N and S. T. H. Rider 

Krnest W. Brown and W. O. Scott. /. Pharmacol. 59, The relationship between chemical constitution and 
32 50(1934).— Salicyl recovery from urine up to 96-8% physiological action. The comparative effects (ff beniyl- 
was obtained by the following method To 100 cc. of 6 //-phenylethyl-, and di-(-/9-phenylethyl) amines and 
mine was added 20 cc. of sirupy IISPO4. Dislti. was some of their derivatives. Axel M. Hjort J, Phot* 
(amed out until the liquid temp, reached 122® after macol, 50, 131-50(1934). -Tabulation of phannacol. 
which steam distu. wa.s carried out up to 135® until the data on 26 related compds. The only general conclusions 
distillate contained 110 salicvl. The distillate was tested on* that the replacemeut of a benzyl group by a phenyl- 
Inr freedom from pluxsphate, then made up to 1 1. and ethyl group decreases toxicity and that the siibstitutiuu 
an aliquot acidified with 1 cc. 0.1 N NCI, and treated of hydroxyl groups for II and methoxy groups decreases 
with ferric alum for colorimetric detn. accoriling to toxicity markedly. T. H. Rider 

rhobuni and Hanzlik (C. A. 10, 618). Variations in The influence of insulin-free pancreatic extract on the 
absorption according to different methods of application ' gaseous exchange of the white rat. C. Jclleff Carr, 
are discusscxl. Greatest absorption was obtaiiwd from Jacob B. Schmidt, Wm. Harve and John C. Krantx, 

a 11,8% aq. susi)ei.*sion. T. 11. Rider Jr. /. Phar^nacol, 50, 151-6(1934). — Insulin-free pan- 

Tha effect of patholo^c states pn the minimum lethal creatic ext. inen^ases the R. Q. of the white rat, shows 
dose of procidne intradstemally. Frank Wang CoTui. hypogluccmic properties after intravenous injection in 
f. Pharmacol, 50, 51-60(1934). — Piieumcjnia, marked the rabbit and does not simificantly antagonize the in- 
post-operative infection and hypotensive states produced creased O consumption produced by adrenaline, 
by hemorrhage, AtrJN02 and histamine all reduced the T. H. Rider 

lethal dose of procaine. 'Fhen* is proliably a relationship 3 The action of nucleic acid derivatives on the coronary 
lH*iweeii this reduction of lethal dose and anoxemia. flow in the dog. Alfred M. Wedd and Alan N. Drury. 

T. H. Rider J. Pharmacol, 50, 167-64(1934). — ^Yeast adenylic acid 

Phannacologic actiona of glydne ethyl ester hydro- and yeast cytidylic acid and to a lesser extent adenosine 
chloride. J. H. Weatherby and II. R. Hulpieu. J, increased coronary flow in dogs reg^dlcss of simultaneous 
Pharmacol, 50, 61-9(1634). — ^'Phe action on smooth fall in mean blood pressure after intravenous injection, 
musde from different species or on different types of Chlorazol served as a suitable anticoagulant for dogs 
smooth muscles from the same animal showed differences, without adverse effect. T. H. Rider 

indicating that all smooth muscles do not show the same The actions of pituitary preparatiana (posterior tobe) ^ 
qual. results. The action was independent of the 9 upon the httestines of the dog. K. 1. Melville and R. L. 
autonomic nervous system. There were also demon- Stehle. J. Pharmacol, 50, 165-79(1934); cf. C. A. 

sltable effects on the central nervous system. T. H. R. 28, 1070*. — ^Pressor and oxytocic fractions obtained from 

Contrlhuting factors to tiie pulse dumges resulting the posterior lobe of the pituitary by a method different 

from injection of adrenaline in rabbits. Wm. F. Allen, from that of Kamm, el al, still showed that the pressor 

./. Pharmacol. 50, 70-8(1934). T. H. Rider substance showed the only effect on the intestines in- 

Ue fovenial effect of dhorda tynpuil stimulation, dicating that this effect is due to the pressor substance 

Geo. W. Stavraky. J. Pharmacy. 50, 79-87(1934).— itself, not to a possible third substance. T. K. Rider 
The fevers^ vascular effect of chorda tpmpani stimula- The combined effects of digttalia and quinidine on the 
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heart. Nathanid T. Kurt and Harry Oold. /. PJkor- 
macol* 50» 186-97(1034).— Quinidine (I) iM-oducea auricu- 
lar acceleration through vagus depression both in normal 
and digitalized dog hearts. 1 relieves the block produced 
by digitalis. Other combined actions are discussed in 
detail. T. H. Rider 

Mapharaen (3-anilno-4-hydroz7plienyl araise ozide) 
as an antiayhhilitic agent. A. L. Tatum, G. A. Cooper, 
H. M. Kelly, V. A. Bonn and C. C. Pfeiffer. J. Phar- 
macol. 50, 198 215(1934). — 3-Amino-4-hydroxyphenyt 
andne oxide is a drug which can be prepd. pure, and tte 
purity of which can be tested chemically. It becomes 
less toxic on oxidation and has a greater therapeutic index 
than iieoarsphenamme in exptl. syphilis. Its clinicd 
trial is recommended. T. If. Rider 

The action of drugs on the isolated intestine of certain 
teleoat flah. Fred. Bcmheim. J. PharmacoL 50, 216r<22 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 216*. — ^Acetylcholine, pilocarpine 
and Ba produce contractions which are relaxed by atropine 
but further contracted by adrenaline or nicotine. Adrena- 
line relaxes intestines contracted by mech. stimuH. 
Histamine and physostigmine are practically wi^out 
action. Ca is necessary for contraction. T. H. R. 

The comparative effects of various diuretics in dogs vdth 
special reference to the excretion of urine, diloiide and 
urea. Marshall N. Fulton, Howard A. Van Auken, 
Kobt. J. Parsons and Lowrey F. Davenport. J, Phar- 
macol. 50, 223-39(1934). — Various diuretics were tested 
with a view to throwing further light on their mode of 
action. The results are discussed in some detail although 
no generalized conclusions were reached. T. H. R. 

Further reports on the use of tribromoethanol (aver- 
tin). Dorothy A. Wood. Anesthesia and Attalgrsia 12, 
38 42(1933). Louis J. Soffer 

The diffusion of nitrous oxide, ethylene and carbon 
dioxide through human during anesffiesia, includiimil 
a new method for estimating nitrous oxide In low con- 
centrations. Fred S. Orcutt and Ralph M. Waters. 
AnesthfAta and Analgesia 12, 45-7(1933). — Samples of 
gas diffused through the skin of the hand and forearm 
during anesthe.sia were obtained by collecting the gas in 
a plethysmograph attached so as to enclose the hand and 
forearm. The gas thus obtained was pa.ssed through a 
porcelain tube of unglazed interior, heated to a constant 
bright red heat and bubbled through a 10% soln. of KOH. 
The resultant alkaline soln. gave a positive test for nitrites 
and these were determined by the sulfanilic acid and 
alpha-naphthylamine acetate method. It was found that 
a decided loss of nitrous oxide through the skin occurs 
during anesthesia and that this diffusion is considerably 
greater than that of COs and about 20 times as much 
as ethylene. Louis J. Soffer 

Short surgical anesthesia with intravenous sodium 
evipsn: a new barbiturate. Walter Sebening. Anes- 
thesia and Analgesia 12, 213-15(1933). L. J. S. 

The relation between the diemical constitution and 
vasomotor action of pyraaole derivativea. Kwanichi 
lioriuchi. Sei-t-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 9, l-20(German 
Aljslract 1)(1932). — ^The action of pyrazole dcrivs. on 
the blood vessel of the toad leg was measured by the 
Hosaka-Nishimura modification of the Trendelenburg 
method. Pyrazole and pyrazolone have no action, but 
pyiazoline causes a vasoconstriction. N-Pbenyl derivs. 
of these 3 compds. are vasoconstricting. 3-Me derivs. 
(if pyrazolone and pyrazole produce a vasodilation. 

S. Tashiro 

Studies In phlorizin. IV. The effect of phlorizin 
«oa carbohydrate metaboUam. Toranoshin Onodera, 
SH-i-kwai Med. J. 51, No. 9, 21-47(£nglub Abstract 
2-3)(1932); cf. C. A. 28, 532*. — ^A repeated subcutaneous 
injection hi phlorizin to the rabbits increases the blood 
sugar in 2-3 hrs. after the last injection, and the intra- 
venous likewise after 2 hrs. A similar injection lowers 
the sugar tolerance. In ncpbrectomized rabbits, a aiiigle 
injection produces no effect, but the second injection 
raises the blood sugar after 1-2 hrs. In rabbits injected 
with pelican, a single phlorizination produces no dfects, 


but if phlorizinized rablnts arc blocked with pelican and 
then Injected intravenouriy with phlorizin, the blood 
sugar rues after 2 hrs. The pelican hlocade gives no 
change in glycogen contents of liver and mascle, but when 

ffi lrizim^ed, the glycogen decreases somewhat. VI. 

effbet of phlorizin upon the permeability of the red 
blood ecnpoacm. Jhid. 52, No. 2, ]-26(£nglish Ab- 
stract 1-2) (1933). — Phlorizin accelerates the entrance 
(if HsO, urea and chloride to the red corpuscles of rabbits, 
but inhibits that of the dextrose. This inhibitory action 
is counteracted by NaCN. The rale of diffusion of 
dextrose and watisr through collodion mfunbrane is not 
altered by phlarizin. S. Tashiro 

The effect of pituitary products on basal metaboUam. 
Yuzaburo Ishikawh and Mitsuo Takahashi. Sei^-kwai 
Med. J. 51. No. 10, l-22(German Alistract 1-2) (1932).- 
The basal metabolism of mice was detd. by Ikenuma*s 
app. {Ibid. No. 454, 91) after subcutaneous injection of 
3 com. products in 0.05 cc. and 0.1 cc. doses. In control 
animals (0.1 cc. 0.85% NaCl injected), there were no 
appreciable changes in COi pniducUon, and Oi con- 
sumption, but there was an increase in the respiratory 
quotient, with return to the normal in 2 hrs«> Injection 
of a smaU quantity of pituitrin reduces COt and (^, but 
increases K. Q. of both sexes, while the largiT amt. in- 
creases all three. The effect of a small quantity of 
piluglandol on lioth sexes, and that of a lari^ quantity hi 
the male is the same as that of pituitrin, but in the female, 
a large quantity shows no effect on CO 2 but a decrease 
in Oi and an increase in R. Q. A still Airgcr iiijeclion 
(0.2 cc.), increases COi, R. Q. but decreases Oi. ^ The 
action of hypohoriti in small quantity in tlw male is the 
same as that of other drugs, hut in the finale there is 
not much effect on COi and Os, hut an increase in K. Q. 
With a larger quantity, COs and Os are deertksed in both 
sexes, but R. Q. is decreased in the male, smd increased 
in the female. , S. Tashiro 

Cerebrospinal fluid. II. The occurrence \of lead in 
cerebrospinal fluid. I. M. Rabinowiich, Andrew Diug- 
wall and F. H. Mackay. J. Biol. Ckem. 103, 725-32 
(1933); cf. C. A, 28, 2027*. — Chem. and spectrographu 
methods showed gcxid agreement in 41 analyses, lii all 
cases of Pb polsomng, Pb was found in the cerebrospinal 
fluid. In 5 out of 20 neurotic caHi\s in which Pb was 
absent, exptl. acidosis, brought aliout by NH4CI feeding, 
led to the apiicarauce of aliout 10 ** mg. Pb per 0 cc. 
cerebrospinal fluid. Pb in amts, greater thau this is 
therefore a definite indication of Pb poisoning. 

K. V. Thimann 

Experiences with divinyl ether. S. Goldschmidt, 1. S. 
Ravdin and B. Luck4. Am. J. Med. Sci. IM, 888 9 
(1933). — ^The material used had had added to it a small 
amt. of absolute EtOIl and an ‘'inhibiting" substance. 
In the dog the anesthetic concu. in jugular vein blood 
averaged 28 mg.% and the lethal ceiicn. 08 mg.%. In 
mail the anesthetic co|icn. in blood drawn from a vein 
in the ontecubital fossa averaged 18 mg.%. The anes- 
thetic was 4 times as potcut as EtsO. The "margin 
of safety" is as 1 to 2.4. Administration of tlie anesthetic 
for 3 hrs. produced liver necrosis in Hof 27 well-fed dogs. 
Even 0 hrs. of consecutive anesthesia did not produce 
liver necrosis in the Macacus rhesus monkey. The 
effect on blood pressure and respiration of the dog was 
similar to that produced by KtsO. Respiration failed 
licfore circulation in both dog and monkey. The anes- 
thetic has been used clinically in 758 cases. Induction 
and recovery are rajiid. Vomiting (xrcurred in 9% of 
the patients. No liver changes were observed. 

R. C. Willson 

Effect of adrenalectomy on eolt metaboliani in rats. 
Mitch^ 1. Rubin and Elizabeth T. Krick. Am. J- 
Med. Sci. 187, 148(1934).— Balance studies of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K, P, Cl and N showed that during adrenal iusufii- 
ciency there was a marked loss of these elements from 
the body, resulting in most instances in a neg. balance 
A salt mixt. contg. the chlorides of Ca, Na and K 
caused signs of adrenal insufficiency to disappear when 
it was substituted for the distd. HiO of the control periods. 
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Some animals died spontaneously of insufficiency after 
2-S months in spite of this salt mixt. R. C. Willson 

Derivs. of acridine [in treatment of malaria] (Monti. 
Procopio) 10. 

Moore, Josej^ B.: The Modern Treatment of Syphilis. 
Springfield, 111.: C. C. Thomas. Over 600 pp. $6. 
Reviewed in /. Chemotherapy 10, 107(19.14). 

i~zo0logy 

R. A. OORTNBR 

Relation of morganic salts to growth and reproduction 
in Amoeba proteus. I). M. Paci*. Arch. Protistenk. 
79, 133 -4.‘>( 10.3.1). -A stimulatory effect on reproduction 
is shown by FeCU in conens. less than 0.0001 N and bv 
SO4** less tlian Wi(M)07 N. Above these limits inhibition 
occurs. The stimulatory action of SiOi*‘ was very 
marked. Incn^asing conens. of chlorides of Na, K, Ca 
and Mg or of NasS()4 and NajSiOi have at first a stimu- 
latory and at higher conens. an inhibitory effect. In 
.still greater conens. a 2nd optimum is reached. Similar 
effects are ^iroduced by solus, of mixed salts. The action 
of sqHs is ascrilM'd to electrolytic effects rather than to 
sp. ionic properties. B. C. A. 

Digestion in selachians. H. Beauvalet. CompL rend. 
196, 1437-9(193.1); cf. (\ A. 27, 2733. -An ext. of tlie 
anterior |)ortioii of the stomach of ScyUium tanicula 
hydrolyzes filirin (I) in acid medium to'albumoses ami 
]K*ptones, while the ext. of the posterior portion hy- 
drolyzes (1), starch (II) and olive oil (III) in alk. media. 
The pancreatic ext. hydrolyzes (II) and (111), while 
the liviT ext. and Idle hydrolyze (I) (to peptones), (II), 
and (III). B. C. A. 

Function and chemical differentiation in the nervous 
system of Coeloplona boddi. A. R. Moore Science 
Repts. Tdhoku Imp. Ihuv., ith Scr. 8, 201-4(19.1.1). -The 
net vous system of Coelo plana resembles that of the coeleii- 
terates in .structun , but in its reactions to stryehniiK , 
.ilropine, iiieotiiie and phenol it resembles that of tii* 
worms. Chemical differentiation is not, in Coeloplana, 
assfx'iated with mor))hologieal roiiiplexity . M. L. C. B. 

The relative values of cations in protecting the mem- 
brane-forming capacity of the eggs of the echinoids 
Clypeoster japonicus and Temnopleurus hardwicldi. 
A R. Moore. Snence Repts, TQhoku Imp. Univ.^ 4th 
S,r. 8, 249-5:1(19.13); cf. C. A. 27, ,1(K)9,— Bivalent 
eat ions are about fifty tinu’S mon* effective than uni- 
valent ones in protecting the memljrane-farming capacity 
ot eehiiHKlemi eggs in urea solas. Univalent colialtanimine 
ihl(iride having a univalent cation shows no effect, while 
the cobaltamminc chlorides having bivalent, trivalent and 
quadrivalent cations showed increasing effect with each 
added valency, though the increments are nut Angular. 

M. L. C. Bcriiheim 

An acid lake in an old mountain formation. Lake 
Lispaoh in the Vosges. Hy^’obiological study. F. 
llubault. Ann. ecol. eau. for St. rech. exp. for. 4, No. 2 
(1932); Current Sci. 2, 114. — The fauna of an acid lake 
III France was sUiitied. The Ph, the O content, temp., 
total quantity of electrolytes, phosphate and silicate 
contents of the water an* m'onled. The fauna studied 
is largely restricted to the zooplankton. At a depth of 

m. the pH varied from .'i.l to .1.7. Near the surface 
the pH was .1.8 to 0.5. Ceratium hirundinella common in 
other lakes is absent jii this acid lake. Rotifers are 
represented by very few spi-eies. Of the insects and 
fishes, only Chironomid larvoe and Salmofario, respectively, 
were found. B. J. C. 

Studios in mass physiology: The effect of numbers 
on the oxygen consumption of fishes. Frank Schuett. 
Ecoloi^ 14, 100-22(19:13). E. J. C. 

CeU metabolism. I. The oxygen consumption of 
Nereis eggs before and after fertilization. K. S. Guzni.iii 
Barron. Bhl. BuU. 62, 41^.1(19:12); Physiol. Abstracts 
18, 07. — ^The total O consumption from the initiation of 
tcrtilizatioii to the 2-cell stage is no greater than the O 
consumption for a similar period of time before fertiliza- 


tion. There Is a small increase of about 25% during 
the first 18 min. after fertilization. It is suggested that 
the enormous increase in O consumption of fertilized sea- 
urchin eggs may be considered exceptional. G. G. 

Phyolcol and diemieal oonotants of the egg of the sea 
urchin, Arbocia punctulata. £. N. Harvey. Btol. 
BuU. 62, 141-54(1932); Pkysid. Abstracts 18, 21. — 
The consts. given include dtmeasions, densities, vis- 
cosity, surface tension, osmotic pressure, permeability, 
elcc. resistance and catophoretic potential, pa* metatio- 
ILsm, oxidation-reduction potential, compn., develop- 
ment, anesthetic and lethsd conens. of various sub- 
stances. G. G. 

Influence of lecithin on the cytolytic action of saponin. 
B. S. Levin and I. Magat. Compt. rend. sor. biof. 115, 
142 7(1934). —The survival period of paraniccia placed 
ill dil. solns. of saponin was prolonged by the addn. nf 
small quantities of lecithin to the .solus. But poramecia 
which had been grown in a 0.3 % soln. of Iccithiu were 
more sensitive to the action of saponin alone than were 
ordinary cultures. L. K. Gilson 

Surcharge of glycogen in the reproductive organs of 
some invertebrates at the time of spawning. M. Chaigne. 
Chmpt. rend. soe. Hoi. 115, 174 41(19.14); cf. C. A. 28, 
1410*. —The phenomenon was observed in Asterias rubens, 
Paracentrotus lividus, Maja squtnada, Sepia fiUiouxi and 
//riix pomatia. L. B. Gilson 

Muscle phosphagen of frogs after total destruction of 
the adrenals. A. Moschini. Compt. rend. soc. bioL 
115, 21.1-18(1934); d. C. A. 27, .1.1.1. -Frogs lived 2 .1 
days after total adrenalectomy and remained practically 
immobile. The muscle phosphagen decreased from a 
normal of .10 55 nig.% fresh muscle to 4 30 mg.% at the 
time of death. Action of Bneortone on the phosphagen 
of normal and adrenalectomized frogs. Jbid. 218-21. - 
Bucortone is a commercial ext. of adrenal cortex prepd. 
by Swingle and Pliffner's method. It had little or no 
effect on the muscle phosphagen of adrenalectomized 
frogs, and very little effect on the survival period. 

L. K. Gilson 

Expansion of erythrophores of Phoxinus laevis caused 
by non-hypophyseal substances. F. Stutinsky. Compt. 
rend, soc. Hot. 115, 241 3(1934). In males of Phoxinus 
taevts erythrophore expansion was produced by injections 
of exts. of hypophysis, testicles, ovaries, placenta, thyroid, 
thymas and myocardium. The reaction is not specific 
for intermedin (contra^ to Zondek and Kioliii, C. A. 
26, 43(Ki). The reaction seldom occurs in the female 
fish. L. E. Gilson 

Physicochemical experiments on the amphibian organ- 
izer. Joseph Needham, C. H. Waddington and Dorothy 
M. Needham. Proc. Roy. Soc. (Ixindon) BI14, 39.1-422 
(L934). — secondary embryonic axis may be induced 
in amphibian gastrulae by implanlalion of (a) cell-free 
exts. of neurula, {b) ether and petr. ether exts. of ncurula, 
(c) adult amphibian tissues and (d) ether ext. of adult 
amphibian viscera. The evocator (producer of an em- 
liryonic axis as such) probably is a di^nite chem. compd. 
sol. in F:ttO and petr. ether. A bibliography is appended. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Chemical studies on cocclds produced in Japan. IV. 
Inorganic matters, carbohydrates and emmes of Cero- 
coccus muratae Kuw. Michio Kono. /. ilgr. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 9, 775-82(l9:)3); cf. C. A. 27, 4312. -Ash 
of the shell of Cerococcus muratae Kuw. consists of SiOs 
87.84, AliOf 0.84, P^Jk 2.09, FesQs 4.15, MgO 0.79, 
CaO 4.13 and KsO 4.13%. The imiect contains ccllulasc, 
lignin* manuan* galactaii, dextrin, d-mannose and d% 
galactose. Chitin and glucose could not be detected. 
The insect was treated with the mixt. of ether and ale. 
and then extd. with H|0. In the aq. ext. ccllulasc, 
tnannase, amylase, invertase, maltase and lactase were 
detected. V. Nitrogenous compounds and wax of 
Cerococcus muratae Kuw. Ibid. 1276-83.-«-The shell 
of Cerococcus muratae Kuw. contained 15% of a sdero- 
protein insol. in HiO. The wax was extd. with CiHo 
and CHClf* The residue, digested by pepsin in 0.1% 
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HCl 8oln., w«s evapd. to a 9irup. The N diatribution 
of the nrup was: ammonia N 8.90%, htimiti N 4.49%, 
oyittioe N 8.78%, arginine N 14.11%, lysine N 4.09%, 
amino N 12.67% and non-ainino N 44.87%. Oiumine, 
cystine, lymne, glutamic acid, arginine, alanine and 
hydxoxyvaline were isolated from the sirup after total 
hydrol:^s. The wax is a dark reddi^ brown resin; 
it m. 77-^8^, has du 0.906, acid value 25.17, sapon. value 
212.79, ester value 187.62, 1 value 15.65, Ac value 110.40, 
neutral fat 72.90, uiisaponifiablc matter 15.79. Cerotic 
add, m. 78", and ceryl ale., m. 78", were isolated from 
the hot ale. e\t . of the wax. Cerotic acid, isoceryl ale., 
m. 62" and an unknown hydrocarbon, in. 47.5", were 
obtained from the portion insol. in ahot ole. An un- 
identified acid CitIlM04, l>i 145", m. 12-12.5", was 
isolated from the f>urtion sol. in cold ale. Y. K. 

Physiological investigations of living salivary glands 
from ringed snakes. J . V. llaltingbcrg and W. llartoch. 
/. BioL 94, 99 107(1933). Narcotized **suakcs'’ were 
exuttid. by the method of intravital microscopy with 
luminescetit light. Fluorescein staining revealed a 
delicate, imperfect network of *"cracks'' in the inter- 
cellular substance. Trypaflaviuc treatment revealed a 
coarse granulation of the cell sulistance but no nudear 
demonstration. After pilocar])ine admuiistration the 
spUlting of the intercellular substance was shown very 
clearly by subsequent fluorchccin treatment. The crocl^ 
were filled with secretion. When trypaflavinc was used 
the cell nudeus and cytoplasm were diflcrcntiated. 

Frances Krasnow 

The fibrin content of the plasma of fidi blood. K. 

Zunz. Arch, intern, physiol. 37, 274 -81 (1933).*— The 
fibrin in the blood of four telcosts varied from 172 to 431 
nig.%. The means for 4 spcdcs were 273-356. For 2 
species of sdachii the means were 109.0 and 263. 

C. M. McCay 

The coagulation of fish blood. Zunz. Arch, 
intern, physiol. 37, 282-7(1933).— The muscles of Scyllio- 
rhiuus slellaris and Conger vulgaris can furnish cytozyiuc 
to coagulate oxalatcd plasma of rabbit blood. 

C. M. McCay 

The surface tension of the blood plasma and serum of 
marine animals (fish, Crustacea and cephalopods) . K. 
Zunz. Arch, intern, physiol. 37, -In the 

selachii the surface tension of plasma is higher than that 
of water and in fish it is lowci . C. M. McCay 

Relation between the heat evolved and the respiratory 
exchange of insects during post-embryonic development. 
N. Balzam. Arch, intern, physiol. 37, 317-28(1933). 

C. M. McCay 

A cytological study on the hibernating toad. I. 
Changos in the Golgi apparatus. Chi-IIsuin Chu. 
Chinese J. Physiol. 7, 269-86(1933).— The Golgi ma- 
terial found in the columnar cpithdial cells of the duo- 
denum seems to be formed from absorbed food and nut 
to be a permanent structure. The amt. of this material 
was influenced by the diet. C. M. McCay 

The control of respiratory movements in Crustacea by 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. 11. M. Fox and M. L. 
Johnson. J. ExpU. Biol. 11, 1-10(1934) .--The re- 
spiratory movements of the bamade Balanus and of 
the phyllopod Cheirocephalus are not accelerated by 
decreased Ot or increased CO2. Crayfish ore alTccted by 
decreased Ot and not increased COt. The movement of 
the pkopo^ of AseUus is acederated by decreased Of 
but not increased COt. The seashore isopod Ligia is 
affected only by an increase iu Ot tension above that 
«rhen sea water is in equil. with air. In G. pulex the 
dianges that accompany Ot and COt variations in water < 
are permanent, in the marine form, G. kcusta, these 
changes are transitory. C. M. McCay 

The osmotic pressure of the colloids in fidi sera. 
Anoel Keys and R. M. Hill. J. ExpU. Biol. 11, 28-33 
(1984). — The osmotic pressures in mm. of HtO for 
4 fish spedei were 104-128 for Pleuronectes fialessa, 
94-114 for Tinea vulgaris, 104-116 for Gadus morrhua 
and 87-^1 for Esox Indus. The serum chlorides were 


^ dtfid. on 2 ttptau. They were 372-378 mg.% for Tinea 
vulgaru and 5S8r^77 (or Pleureneetes phteisa. No atten- 
tion was given to the stote of nutrition or seasonal varia- 
tions. Eel blood from Anguilla tfulgaris had an osmotic 
pressure of 253-283 after 7 days of fasting and 110-145 
after 60 days of fasting. Fasting was more important 
than the water, since sea water gave only slightly higher 
values in each case. C. M. Mc<^y 

Kinetics of the oxidation processes in fertilized eggs. 
I. Rate of oxidation during embrvological development 
of Trutta iridea (rainbow trout). W. Schlenk, Jr. 
Biochem. Z. ttfl, 424-37(1933). — A complete description 
of the all-glass app. used in these expts. is given together 
with the method of its employment. The rate of O2 
consumption of thellevdoping egg seems to be iudcpendetii 
of whether or not oxidation is partial or goes to CO3 
The total utilization increases logarithmically with time 
although the Ot for partial oxidation drops from l(i.9% m 
the first stage to 7.9% in the second stage. The oxidation 
lates are calcd. from the formula — dOi/d/ «■ c4.«w+o.oii7i. 
and dCO%/dt ■ ^ *•“*•*, where / >• no. of days. Th( 

doubling of the rate of respiration is 8 days for the Oj 
and 7.4 days for the CO|. S. Morgulis 

Activation of proteolysis in the regenerative osgons. 
V. N. Orckhovidi. Compi. rend. acad. sd. U. R, S. .S. 
|N. S.l, 1933, 27-32(m German 33). — Glutathione 
present in the thioenolic form in axolotl caudal tissue 
ri«te8 to 46.4 mg.% on the 5th day, then falls to 45.6 on 
the 10th and to the normal 19.6% on the 20th day. The 
surrounding tissue also is high in gluta&ioiic at this 
period. The cause is an interference with ncjrnial respiia- 
tinn. The result is a favorable condition for proteolysis 
• F. H. Kathmann 

Investigation of the chromosome morpholbgy of some 
Pisces and Amphibia. A. A. Frokof'eva. Compt. rend, 
acad, sci. U, R. S. S. [N. S j, 1, 80-3(in English 81) 
(1934). — The best cotnpn. of fixing .solii. to reveal clironio- 
some structure varies with the species. Solus, used were: 
41% formic acid and 1% chromic acid for Triton and 
Rana; 7% formic acid and 0.3% chromic acid fot axolotl, 
and 25% formic acid and 2.5% chromic acid for fish. 

F. H. Rathuiann 

Effects of ultra-violet radiations on the bean weevil, 
Bruchus obtectuB Say. G. F. Mucl^d. Ann. EnlomoL 
Soc, Am. 26, 603-15(1933). -Eggs and 1st instar larvae 
of B. obteclus were k^cd by light from a quartz-Ilg urc 
of wave length shorter than 3126 A.; adults ^xposi'd to 
the same light showed no visible effects but their eggs 
were largely sterile. Sublet hul doses of ultra-violet 
light produced weevils defective in metabolic iwocesses 
(they consumed excessive amts, of food but failed to 
build greater body wt.). Irradiation of eggs and adults 
led to abnormalities which appeared in the larval and 
adult stages of the progeny. C. IT. Richardson 
Electri^ responses from the latbral-line nerves of 
fishes. IV. The repetitive discharge. Hudson Hoag 
land. J. Gen. Physiol. 17, 195-209(1933); cf. X:. A. 
27, 3765-6. —Largely physiol. Tlie rise and decline of 
frequency of impulses from the latci|d-linc nerve could 
be accounted for if the frequency ,wot proportional to 
the couen. of an intermediate compd. (B) product^d as 
the result of the consecutive reactions, A~^B^C. An- 
other possible alternative: The circulation may act to 
remove substances normally inhibiting a proci*ss which 
lends to product* continuous excitations. C. H. K. 

Carbohydrate metabolism of* parasitic protozoans, 
n. The sugar metabolism of trypanosomes, 'fh. v. 
Brand. Z. ZeUforsch. mikroskop. Anal. 19, 687-614 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3^9.— Trypanosoma brucei is 
able to secure necessary sugar from such low concentra- 
tions as those characteristic of diseased organs. It 
utilizes glucose, mannose, maltose, fructose and galactose 
in the proportion of 100:86:50:21 :9. Arabinose, xylose, 
lactose and probably sucrose are not utilized by this 
organism, and proteins only to a negligible amt. 

Henry Tauber 

The digegtion pf wood by Insect larvae. K. Maosour 
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and J. J. Maawur. Ffoe, Acad. &». Amctardam M, l 
795-9(lm). — ^Thc larvae of 2 wood-feeding Colcoptcra 
ware free from aModated microdrganisms, either intra- 
oelluleily or in the aUmentary canal; nevertheless both 
digeat wood rapidly. Larvae of Maerotoma palmata 
yielded a atomaCh juice rich in cellulose-aplitting enzyme* 
in 48 hrs., at fa 6.3, 0.5 oc. of juice hydrolyzed 28% of 
the 6 mg. piinfied filter paper added. The animal hves 
on the wood of Jliorus alba^ which contains less than 0.5% . 
of total sugar and starch; it is, therefore, dependent for ^ 
nutrition on the hydrolysis of cellulose. I^u-vae of Xystro- 
cera glohom yieldki no cellulose-splitting enzyme, but only 
an active amylase. Corre.spondingly it is found only in 
the sapwood (6J1% sugar and 3.9% starch), and not the 
heartwood, of its host (i4/6»ssm lebhtfk). The animal, 
therefore, depends on these constituents of the wood, and 
correspondingly the amount of its excreta is very large. 
Wood-feeding insSets thus belong to ^ types: tho«ie like 3 
the 1st above, which contain a cellulate; those like the 
2nd, which do not, and are therefore restricted to woods 
with a high content of starch or sugar; and finally those 
like termite.s, which harbor various microbrganisms able 
to digest cellulose. A no. of the species recorded in the 
literature afe assigned to these 3 groups. K. V. T. 

TheV^Bence of a phenolic substance in spider blood. 

J. Millot and R. Jonnart. Compt. rend. 197, 1002-^1 . 
0633).— The nonfatty granulations found in the blood of ^ 
arancids (Bull. hiol. France 5f Belg. SuppL 8, 1-240 
(1926)) are studied further. KsCrsO? turns them brown. 
]<'c pmhioratoi KlOi and ^-uminophcnol in oxidizing 
medium gave positive tests for the presence of a phenol. 


though of varying intensity with the granules and the 
cell plasma. In most cases mono- and dihydric phenols 
occurred simultaneously in different proportions. No 
difference in apecies, in nutritional condition, nor in de- 
velopment of genital organs seemed to be correlated with 
this occurrence. The phenols disapp^red at the time the 
skin was cast but reappeared within the following 
week. It seems probable that the occurrence of these 
usually toxic substances may be one of the causes of 
casting skins among the Arthropods. Anne E. White 

Electrq^etic studies on marine eggs. Katsuma Dan. 
Am. J. Med, Sci, 187, 294 ( 1934 ) .-*• The method consists 
m measuring the horizontal displacement from the vertical 
patli of fall of eggs. Charges found on eggs of various 
.species under diffeAsnt circuiiistanocs follow: (1) Arbacia 
punciulata: eggs with jelly, — 34.1 mv.; without jelly, 
—^ 0.3 mv. Vyiicn killed by heat, this egg does not 
change its charge at all, and when it is fertilized, the abs. 
majpiitude of the charge is decreased. ( 2 ) Cumingia 
tellinoides: eggs with jelly, — 34.1 mv.; without jelly, 
— ^28.8 mv. ( 3 ) Aslerta^ Jorhesii: with jelly, — 18.95 
mv.; without jelly, — 10.9 mv.; eggs killed by heat, 
— 19 mv. ( 4 ) Fxktnaraiknius parma: with jelly, 
-;-31.6 mv.; without jelly, - -20 mv. approx. (5) Nereis 
limbaUi: unfertilized eggs, --10 mv., approx. (6) 
Oerebraitdus lacteus: choruiiis oontg. eggs move toward 
the anode. Egg cells move towaid the cathode within 
the chorions. In sea water these* eggs show 0 potential. 

R. C. Willson 

Respiration of mosquito larvae and pupae (ICalandadsc) 
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Chemical constituents of "mieo,” a Japanese food. 
III. Free fatty acids and saponin. Yosbito Saktirai. 
J. Agr. Ckem, Soc, Japan 9, 1326-30(19;i3) ; cf. C. A, 
27, 3756. —Oleic, linolcic, linolcnic, stearic and palmitic 
acids were found in a free state in **miso." The existcnc*e 
of arachidic acid was suspected. Four g. of a Ca salt of 
saponin, m. 264-6°, was isolated from 0 kg. of 
Free sajionin, m. ^32°, was sepd. by It was 

identified with soy-bean saponin. Y. Kihara 

The manufacture of farinaceous products. Stefano 
Camilla. Gxorn, farm, chim, 82, 349*00(1933). 

Lhwis W. Butz 

Maturation of grains of wheat; influence of certain 
physicochemical pnenomena. Maurice Piettre. Compt. 
rend. 198, 608-11(1934). — ^The maturation of gn'en 
wheat grains stored at — 5® to —7® is characterized by a 
rapid decrease within 4 days of reducing and nonreducing 
sugars and within ^ days of globulin and albumin, co- 
meident with a rapid decrease of water. P. D. A. 

Poisoning fA human belies b)r weeds contained in 
cereals (bread poisoning). D. G. Steyn. Under sUpoort 
J. Vei. Sci. 1, 219-60(1933).— Data arc given on the 
loxicities to animah of the seeds of numerous varieties 
of plants growing on the wheat lands of S. Africa, The 
seed of Vicia saliva L. contained 64.8 mg. HCN per 1(X) g. ; 
tlic cyanogenetic glucoside Is vicianin. The seed of 
Patura stramonium L. contained 0.49% total alkaloids, 
('hiefly hyoscyaminc. Published data on the chemistry 
of the toxic constituents pf the various seeds are reviewed. 
Seventy-ons references. K. D. Jacob 

The oeftfiftmie importance of controlled fermentation 
[in bread makhig]. F. E. Thomas, AUi i® congr. 
intern, p/^nificanione Roma 1932, 488-91(1933). 

L. H. Bailev 

Some recent discoveries dealing with the nutritive 
value of milft. L. A. Maynard. Cornell Veterinarian 
23, 362-7(1983). ~*A review. K. D. Jacob 

Effect of pesteuriiatioa on some of the nutritive prop- 
erties of nulk. W. E. Knuss. Proc. Interna Assoc, 
UUk Dealers, Lab. Seel., 26lh Ann. Convention, Sept., 


1933, 3-9. —The only effect of pasteurizatiou ou the 
nutritive value of milk is a partial destruction of vitamin 
B (Bi). The partial destruction of vitamin C depends 
in Its degree on the kind of pasteurization. Milk is a 
rather poor source of both these vitamins, but this de- 
ficienev can be met by proiier dietary control. The 
continued use of pasteurized milk offers no serious problem 
from the food standpoint. J. C. jurrjens 

Effect of metals on the vitamin C content of mflk. P. 
Schlemmer and 11. Cahnmann. Deut. Nahr. •‘Rundschau 
1932, 182-3.— The vitamin C is destroyed by Cu, and 
less markedly by Su; Ni, Cr and A1 are least destructive. 

B. C. A. 

Raw versus pasteurized milk. W. L. Burgess, H at. 

7 .Scottish J. Agr. 17, 1 35(1934). — The effects of pasteuri- 
zation 011 the compii. and nutritive value of milk are 
discussed. K. D. Jacob 

Physical and chemical effects of homogenization on 
milk. G. Malcolm Trout. Proc. Intern. Assoc. MUk 
Dealers, Ixib. Sect., 20th Ann. Convention, Sept., 1933. 
199-220. — Mixed milk was used contg. approx. 3.7- 3.8% 
fat, and was homogerii/.ed before and after pastcunzation 
Q at various temps, and pressures. A pressure of more than 
1500 lb. per sq. in. is unnecessary for elimination of the 
formation of cream layer. Homogenization has practically 
no effect on the sp. gr. There was an increase in foaming 
with raw milk and a decrease with pasteurized milk. 
Milk pasteuri/.cd before homogenization was considerably 
more stable to ale. than after. A decrease in viscosity 
was observed after homogenizing pasteurized whole milk. 
When milk was homogenized at pressures not exceeding 
9 15(X) lb. per sq. in., the fat loss in the skim milk duiing« 
centrifugal sepn. should not exceed 30%. The homo- 
genized cream butter showed no iuclinatioii toward 
defects durini; the working process, but yielded a firm, 
waxy body, similar to that from uuhomogentzed cream. 

J. C. Junjens 

The relation among aimar, chloridee and*ienim re- 
fraction In milk. Thure Sundberg. Svensk Kem. Tide. 
4S, 253-75(1933).— The subject matter le preaented in 
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extensive tables. Diln. of milk is detected by distorted 
relations. A. R. Rose 

Report of the laboratory methods oominittee on tceim^ 
of sampHiig for fat tests at the wei|^ can. A. J. Powers. 
Proe, intern. Assoc. MUk Dealers^ Lah, Sect., 2$ik Ann. 
Convention Sept., 1933, 96-169; cf. C. A, 27, 1412. — 
Tabulated restdts of fat teats and their greatest variations 
in 68 di^es are given. There was a persistent tendency 
for the non-agitated samples to test higher than the 
agitated ones. J. C. Jurrjens 

Wei^-tank test variations. D. H. Bailey* J. W. 
Mitten* and K. M. Twlnitig. Proc. Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, Lab. Sect., Sfith Ann. Convention Sept.* 1933* 
81-95. — The importance of proper mixing of the milk in 
the weigh tanks Is pointed out and* good results were 
obtained by using a slow-si)eed 4-bladed propeller. 

J. C. Jurrjeas 

Detection of the addition of skim milk to milk chocolate. 
II. Jesser. Chem.^Zig. 58* 148(19214). — A .study ha.s 
l)een made of milk chocolates of known compn. For 
the piupose of dc*tg. skim milk in the presence of full 
milk* it is necessary to det. also the butyric add no. and 
the sapon. no. On the basis of these figures it Is possible 
to calc, the amt. of skim milk present. With these 
methods of investigation, the compn. of milk chocolate 
can tie detd. more rapidly than by the time-consuming 
method proposed by Hartel {C. A. 21* 285; 27* 5838) 
for the detn. of sugar* casein and crude fiber* and the 
results are just as accurate. F. L. Dunlap 

The addoproteolytes in gaseous associative fermenta- 
tion in milk. Constantino Gorini. J. Baci. 27* 69 70 
(19.14). John T. M)rers 

Trembles (or milk sickness). James Fitton Couch. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Circ. 306* l-ll(iai3); cf. C. A. 22, 
440 ; 24* 372 3.— Milk sickness or trembles is a disease 
that attacks persons and lower animals alike. ^ It is due 
to a poisonous substance* tremrtol, present in certain 
poisonous plants. In the Eastern portion of the U. S. 
white snakeroot is the plant that carries treraetol. In 
the Southwest* jimmvwccd and a closely related plant* 
Aplopappui fruticosus, furnish the poison. The poison 
is si'crcted in the milk of animals that have grued on 
these plants and such milk is capable of causing the 
disease in persons and suckling animals. The disease 
can be prevented by keeping livestoek away from the 
])lants either by fencing ofi* the areas where the plants 
grow or better by destroying the plants. W. H. Ross 
Report of milk-borne epidemic diseases in the United 
States and Canada (1924-1931 indusive). S. J. Cmm- 
bine. Proc. 47th Ann. Meeting Conf. State and Provincial 
IlMlth Authorities June, 1932* 33-9; U. S. Pub. Health 
Eng. Abstracts 13, Mi, ll(Aug. 19* 1933). C. R. F. 

Manufacture and sale of ice cream in relation to public 
healm. Thomas Benson. /. Roy. Sanit. Inst. 53* 
452 7(1933); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13* Mi* 
i2(Aug. 19* 19.33). — Bacteria and chem. standards am 
suggested as follows: Not more than 100*000 bacteria 
per cc.* and no coliform bacteria in 0.1 cc. All ice cream 
mixes shall he pasteurized efficiently. Ice cream must 
contain not less than 8% butter fat and not less than 18% 
milk solids. Because of the great variability in market 
samples of British ice cream, standards should be set up. 

C. R. Fellers 

Iodine numbers of Norwegian butter. Kr. Stdren. 
Mddinger Norges Landbruks. 13* 857-74(19.33). — Results 
are given of detus. of I nos. in 663 different samples of 
butter from 102 Norwegian dairies collected during the 
years 1929-32. Tlie av. I no. was 32; the upper and 
lower limits were 43.9 and 25.1 * resp. The variations were 
'closely connected with the seasons; during autumn and 
winter* 1 nos. varied from about 28 to 32* increased during 
spring to 37-40* and stayed there until C^tober. The 
connection between the I no. and the consistency of the 
butler is discussed. H. C. M. Ingeberg 

Antirachitic factor in preserved egn. K. Lesn4 and 
R. C14mm Compt. rend. soc. bud. Iw* 1533-4(1932). — 
The vitamin D content of eggs* which is not high* is not 
appreciably diminished by hard-bmiing or by keejnng 


the eggs for 6 months in Ca(OH)t or Na sQicate soln. 

B. C. A. 

Watery wMlea of gas. Rmort gf praUmiaaiy in- 
veettoticaa. A. S. Canham. underdtepeort J. Vet. Sci. 
1, 629-66(1933) •—Candling is not an exact method for 
detg. whether an egg contains a watery white. In 
candled normal eggs the percentages of thin albumin 
ranged from 26.4 to 61.8 and of thick ajbumin from 
48.2 to 74.6. In candled watery-white eggs the thin 
albumin ranged from 18.1 to 93.7% and of thick albumin 
from 6.3 to 81.9%. Normal eggs kept for vaiying periods 
of time became in many cases definite watery-white eggs 
although this could not be shown by cabling. The 
Pa values of the whites of normal eggs ranged firom 6.8 
to 8.6* and those of watery-white eggs from 7.2 to 8.0. 
The causes of watery-white eggs are probably warmth, 
vibration or movement* storage or age* excessive porositv 
of the shells in a few cases* and strain in the hens tovmrd 
the close of a heavy cgg-layii^ period. K. D. Jacob 
The A:B (acidibase) coefficient ap^ed to the esti- 
mation of the quality of meat. I. A. Smorodintzev. 
BuU. soc. cktm.lnol. 15* 1256-02(1933); cf. C. A. 27* 
4840. — ^Adjust the pa of 200 cc. N AcONa to 8.3* add 
60 g. of the chopped tieef* shake 15 min.* filtef and titrate 
an aliquot part with 0.1 fiTNaOH* using phenolphlfnalein. 
The calcd. no. of cc. of N NaOH required for 100 g. 
beef » A . Shake another 50 g. of the sample with 200 
cc. 0.1 N AcOH and titrate an aliquot part of the filtrate 
with 0.1 N NaOH. The calcd. no. of cc. N acid neu- 
tralized by 100 g. beef » B. The ratio AJB rangm from 
0.08 for tendons to 4.3 for pure muscle fiber. For inferior 
cuts A/B averages 0.73 and for choice cuts 3.2. 

S 3. Gilson 
in muscle 
Yamafuji. 

) , — Muscle 
rere heated 
} of protein 
» the more 

NHa and H|S were produced. The quantities of cystine, 
arginine* histidine and lysine decreased. The changes 
of the quantities of tryptophan and tyrosine were very 
small; no change could be observed in proline content. 
Protein S changed into HsS* sulfide S, sidfate 8 and sol. 
org. S* e.spcciaUy when the reaction was alk. Y. K. 

The cool storage* handling and ripening of pears. G. 
B. Tindale and S. A. Trout. J. Dept. /Igr. Victoria 32, 
38-40(1934), — The optimum ripening temp, for Williams 
pears is When the fruit is stored at 32*K., 

core breakdown and scald do not develop till after approx. 
20 weeks* but the fruit must be removed at the end of 12 
weeks in order for it to ripen properly; the appearance 
of the 1st sign of ycUow color marks the end of the cotii 
storage life of the fruit. As measured by the COt evolu 
Uou* the' daily rate of respiration of pears stored at 32 
increases to a max. at the grcen-ye'ilow .stage and then 
rapidly decreases untiluthe fruit ceases to liberate CO 
The optimum storage conditions vary somewhct with 
different varieties of pears. K. D. Jacob 

Experimenca with California datea in atorago. Wm. 
R. Barger. Rept. lOik Ann. Date orower*s Inst. 1933, 
3-6. — Storage of dates at (>-10®F. reduced chem. and 
phys. changes in the fruit to a min. and prevented molding 
and souring during storage* but did not kill the fruit oi 
the contaminating spores; normal life and the causes of 
molding and souring revived after storage. Lowet 
temps, were required to prevent deterioration in the dark 
soft invert-sugar types of fruit than in the lighter-colored 
cane-sugar types. Absorption of moisture during storage 
' hastened the formation of sugar spots on the fniit.^ The 
use of moisture-proof containers or wrappers minimi^ 
the deterioration due to absorption of mdsture during 
storage and the loss of moisture after storage. K. D. J. 

Study of tiic changes in compoaltion of tomato Juice 
on standing. Charles F. Poe. Fruit Products J. 13, 
116-17(198S). — **The results df the expti. data diow the 
necessity for great care being exercised in the canning of 
tomato juioes. As little time as possible should elapse 
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from the beginning to the comidetion of the canning 1 
proeem. The increase in the amt. of volatile acid is 
significant. This increase be^ immediatdy and reached 
values sevenl times the original amt. in 2 hrs. The 
analysis of the volatile adds may offer an excellent means 
of detecting decompn. in juices which have fermented 
during the canning process. It has been found that the 
av. vdue for volatile adds is less than 1.0, this value being 
expressed as the no. of cc. of 0.1 N NaOH required to | 
neutralise the volatile adds from 100 cc. of the sample.** 

P. L. Dunlap 

P^sicoehemicsil analysis and problems of flocculation. 

I. noccnlation of grape-juice colldda. S. 1. Inozemt- 
zev. J. Gen. Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 114-20(1033).— 
The colloid content (I) of grape juice (U) can be roughly 
deduced from the stability of emulsions formed by shaking 
n with C«Ht, PhMe or £tsO, the best results lieiiig ob- 
tained with The observations indicated that I i 

varies greatly with different samples of 11, as well as for 
the same sample during maturation. I is greatly di- 
minished by boiling U. The system II -EtOH -KtsO 
exhibits every stage from complete clarity to complete 
flocculation. B. C. A. 

Pectase. F. Tserevitinov and O. 1. Rozanova. 
Schriftetl untral. biochem. Forschungsinst. Nahr .^knuss- 
miUdind. 3, 251-68(1933). — ^The deleterious effects of 
light and air on pcclase are shown by quant, data on the ' 
activity of the enzyme. Pectase content has been detd. 
for various grasses and plants; potato plants and Swedish 
clover were fouqd richest in pectase. Activity decreases 
during storage; in 3-6 months lucerne iH'Ctase was 2.9 
times weaker at 2^, and 5.5 times weaker at room temp, 
than its initial activity. Com. use of pectasi* is favorably 
indicated in those industries needing to remove pectin 
inim fruit juices and like products. Influence of tem- 
perature and pH on coagulation of fruit pectin by pectase. 

I bid. 269-79. — From trials with apples, grains, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, stcawberries and cranlxn-ries 
It was found that the optimum temp, for coagulation of 
ixictin by pectase is 60-65". Optimum pn values for 
coagulation vary consideralily, even in juice of the same 
fruit. A table of natural juice pH and optimum coagu- 
lation pH values is given, together with tables and curves 
showing effects of temp., couen., etc. Action of pectase 
on fruit-juice pectins. Ibid. 280-90. — Kxpts. are cited, 
with tables and curves, to show that pectin can be re- 
moved from fruit juices as required, with pectase under 
conditions adapted to the juice being tn'ated. Clari- 
fication time varied from 8 days (currants) to 50 days 
(custard apples). Removing pectin from cranbeny 
juice. Ibid. 291-8. — Pectase is effective for removing 
)H*ctin from cranberry pulp or juice on a com. scale. 

Julian P. Smith 

The pectin content of some Philippme fruits. F. T. 
Adriano, H. L. Ylizarde and E. Villanueva. Philippine 
7. i4gr. 3, 273 *9(1932). — Of 14 different Philippine fruits 
analyzed, the rind of Tahiti lime had the highest pectin 
content *(2.63%) . Bignay, native orange, duhat, mabolo, 
naranjita, santol, hevi and guava follow in descendmg 
order, and contain sufficient pectin for jelly-making and 
many important industrial prepns. Eleven references. 

John O, Hardesty 

Studies on the quick freezing of Philippine fruits 
and the utilization <n the frozen pack products. F. T. 
Adriano, A. Valenzuela and L. G. Miranda. Philippine 
J. Agr. 4, 41-72(1933).— Strawlx*rrics, mangoes, avo- 
cados, lanzones, ates, guavas, young coconuts, pine- 
apples, nangkas, lemasas, chicos and zapotes made 
frozen products of better flavor, color and texture when 
frozen at 0"F. and —40" than those frozen at 18"F. 
Thirty-two references. John O. Hardesty 

The value d Philippine fruits and vegetablea for the 
preparation of fermented and imfennented piddea. K. 
T, Adriano, A. Valenzuela and D. S. Santos. Philippine 
J. Ap. 4 , 13-40(1983). — ^Fermented pickles from miits 
atid vegetables, namely, ampolaya, ladtdies, cucumbers, 
papaya, onions, beans, seguidillas, balimbing, caulifidWer, 
chayote, etc.^ were better in texture, flavor and keeping 


qualities than the unfhrmented pickles. Below 40" salo- 
meter hevi softens in texture and further softening occurs 
even when the brine eonen. is brought back to 40" and 
above. Toughness of the fermented pickles of eggplants, 
paayap and papaya is prevented by steaming prior to 
bottling. The materials and equipment used in the 
pickling process are described. John O. Hardesty 

The chamical composition of Fhilh^e mushrooms. 

► F. T. Adriano and R. A. Cruz. Philippine J. Agr. 

4, 1-12(1933).— Analyses of 23 Philippine species and 
5 species of mushrooms imported from China, Japan 
and France showed the former to average higher in fat, 
protein and mineral contents and lower in crude fiber and 
carbohydrates. Psaliota campestris, Psaliota merrUlii 
Copel. B., Htrneola afints (white gelatinous), Aurkularia 
polytricha (bnrnn top and white (lottom), CoUybia albu^ 
mtnosa (Berk.) Petch, Lycoperdon lilacinum Co}icl. 

\ (puffball) and Voharia escidenta Bros, (kabuteng saguing) 
were higher in food value Uian any of the others. Canned 
mushrooms were exceptionally high in Fe, Na and Cl con- 
tents. Six references. John O. Hardcstv 

Experiments in storing of cabbage and other vegetables. 
Olav Moen. Mddinger Norges Landbruks. 13, 767-86 
(1933). — ^Treatment with Cl, CHiO, SOi, Oi, CaO, 
powd. S and lime-coppcr sulfate and drying of the air in 
the storage rooms with CaCU or CaO did not prove 
* effective. Ordinary storage methods are far from satis- 
factory. H. C. M. Ingeberg 

Emulsiflcation by mustard. John W. Corran. Sj^ce 
Mill 57, 175-7(1934). — Mixta, of lime water and olive 
oil contg. various quantities of mustard were shaken. 
For smdl amts, of mustard the emulsion was of the 
greasy (water-iii-oil) type, but as the mustard contcnl 
increased the emulsion inverted to the creamy (oil-in- 
5 water) type. Fine mustard flour was mon^ effective than 
coarse. 1'hc factors affecting the stability of mayonnaise 
are discussed aud cxptl. data are presented showing the 
stabilizing effect of mustard. L. W. E. 

Toxic constituents of the so-called bongkrek poisoning 
in Java. A. G. vanV'een and W. K. Merteiis. Rec. 
Irav. chim. 53, 257 60(19i'i4). — ^Thc investigation was 
undertaken to ascertain the toxic principles formed in 
iKmgkrek aud semaji, 2 auxiliary foodstuffs commonly 
used in middle Java, hut not infrequently of high toxicity. 
The toxic sulislances, 2 in no., were isolated only after 
the most tedious and careful procedures, by the repeated 
ase of immiscible solvents El^), CHCU, petr. ether and 
aq. solns. of varying pji values. The essential facts de- 
veloped were : The poisonous principles result from the ac- 
tion of certain bacteria (notably **bacterium liongkrck*') 
on domestic by-products of the coconut (press cake) . Soy 
bean and peanut cake treated in a similar manner do not 
develop these poisons. Cooking or roasting of bongkrek 
or semaji has little or no effect on their toxieitics. Of the 
2 poisonous principles one formed yellow flat needles or 
leaflets (I), m. 171-2", the other (11) a colorless fatty 
(thus far non-cryst .) prc^uct . I appws to be a high-mol . 
protein-like substance in loose combination with a lower 
itiol. yellow protein-like substance, dissocn. gradually 
taking place by the action of heat, KtOH, certain salts, 
etc., whereby the toxicity becomes markedly less. The 
development of I and II is invariably shown by the ap- 
pearance of a yellow color, and may result by bacterial 
action not only on bongkrek and semaji, but on glycerol, 
oleic, stearic aud palmitic acids, certain hexoses, pentoses 
and sugar ales, in suitable nutrient media. I induces 
narcotic phenomena; n induces tetanic phenomena, 
n is N-free, has the character of an acid, is easily oxidized 
and is extremely sensitive to heat. W. O. E. 

Improvementa in the manufacture of dry foddera. J.* 
Landis, H. Burckhardt and K. Steiner. Schweie, landw. 
Mh. 10, 282, 293, 314(1932); Fortsekr. Landw. 8, 280 
(1933). — As compared with hay cured on the ground, 
hay cured on scaffolds showed smaller loss and higher 
digestibility of its nutrient contents, a better flavor and a 
simdler water content. Curing on scaffolds was par- 
ticularly advantageous in rainy weather. K. D. J. 
Latfaynia aathrua L. (chidiling vetch; Kheeeil; Indian 
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pM) M A ftocik food. D. G. Stoyn. OmdmMooH J. 
Ktfl. Sd. 1» 162-71(1933).— The fresh freon i&uiti 
L. JOfiMtf cut At the dowering stogo contsined Adi 
PaOi 0.51, CaO 1.08, fat 4.47, cdliilose 86.6, protoia 
17.3 and 74.5%. Hay made from the flowering 
and seeding plants oontained ash 8.0, PiOi 0.84, CaO 0.06, 
fat 2.4, cellulose 27.0, protein 20.0 and HgO 8.8%. The 
ripe ae^ eontained ^ 2.9, PiOs 0.74, CaO 0.24, fat 
0.6, protein 28.0 and HsO 10.0%. Wh» they were fed 
without any addnl. ration, the fresh plants in the pre- 
flowering and flowering stages were poisonous to horses. 
Cattle, sheep and rabbits consumed relatively large 
amts, of the plant without any ill effects. The active 
principle of L, sativus is not definitely known. K. D. J. 

A liexosephosphoric acid obtained from the hsrdrolysis 
of flour (Postemak) 6. Detn. of Pb in small quantities 
in food products (Samuel, Shockey) 7. Kept, of the 
mycoloaist for the year 1032 I microorganisms and tea 
manuf.y (Oadd) IID. Normal absorption and excretion 
of Pb [delfi. of Pb in food] (Kehoe, et al.) IIA. Lipo- 
lytic activities of several bacteria causing bitter cream 
(McGrath, Anderson) IIC. Digestibility of milk (Mor- 
tenson) IIF. Action of lipolytic bacteria on natural 
fats (Collins) IIC. Destruction of carbohydrates by 
bacteria (Levine, Watkins) 14. Treatment of sewage 
from food industries (Bode) 14. Washing fruit for re- 
moving spray residues (U. S. pat. 1,045,922) 18. Spray 
desiccation of juices or sirups (U. S. pal. 1,040,566) 13. 
Reducing the oil content of soy-bean meal [for use in 
bread making] (U. S. pat. 1,947,200) 27. 

McCance, R. A., and Shipp, H. L.: The Chemist^ 
of Flesh Foods and Their Losses on Cooking. Special 
Kept. Scries No. 187 of the Med. Research Council. 
Londrm*. H. M. Stationery Office. 146 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Analisis quimico dc forrajes mexicanos y su valor all- 
menticio. Mexico, D. F.: Sccretaria dc Agricultura 
y fomento. 10 pp. 

Finely subdivided food products. Bernard J. G. 
Chiego. U. S. 1,047,520, Feb. 20. Preparatory to 
drying, various products such as cheese, meats, yeast, 
cereals, fruits or nuts arc finely subdivided by the action 
of a rotating wire brush (various operative details being 
described) . 

Vegetable jelly for use as a food. Arthur W. Thomas 
and Morris Mattikow. U. S. 1,046,640, Feb. 13. Agar 
agar 1, gum karaya 0.5-1.0 and an odd such as tartaric 
add somewhat less than 1 part are used together to form 
a oompn. which can be dissolved in hot water to form a 
stiff and clastic jelly upon setting at ordinaiv room temps. 

Haat-eealable opaque wrapping paper for xoode. Walter 
W. Herrick (to Riegcl Paper C^p.). U. S. 1,046,141, 
Feb. 6. Paper is coated on one or both sides with wax 
contg. TiOi. 

Preserving foods. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Heinrich 
Kirdier, inventor). Ger. 588,467, Nov. 18, 1033 (Cl. 
Silc. 6.01). Addn. to 554,512. The method of 554,512 
for preserving cut flowers by treatment with aq. methyl- 
cellulose soln. is apphed to the conservation of foo^, 
both fruit and flesh. 

Protective lacquer for food containers. Alberto Wil- 
liams (to Swift & Co.). U. S. 1,945,584, Feb. 6. A 
lacquer is prepd. by dissolving shellac and rosin in ale. 
by suependiug them in the ale. on a porous tray dose to 
the surface of the ale. 

Cersai food. Eugene H. McKay (to Kellogg Co.). 

^U. S. 1,046,803, Feb. 13. For prepg. a **ready to eat'* 
food, whole or broken rice kemds are cooked, partially 
dried, ground into partides about 0.06-0.12 in. in diam., 
the ground material is formed into a ribbon, the ribbon 
is dried until hard and brittle, and then is puffed by heat- 
ing. 

'^RaadySto-eat'* cersai food. Eugene H. McKay (to 
Kettcm U. S. 1,045,046, Feb. 6. Various deti^ 

^ > process of prepg. a shredded, puffed and 


toasted food ffom a co o ke d mixt. of rioe, bran and water 
U. 8 .^1,94 5,947 relatss to detoUs of piepi* a crhq> porous 

*'nLilSSii^aoar. T. R. Short IfiOhic Co. (ki. 
501^ J«a. 18, leM (Q. SSe. 6Un}. SwBrit. 84a,40tt 
(C. A. 86, 687). 

Wheat flour, etc. Kenneth P. Wenklyn. Brit. 
401,941, Nov. 23, 1933. The fatty edds.in wheat germ 
treated by heating at reduced pressure or in sn artificial 
atm., e. g., N or other inert gas, is neutralised by addoK 
NaHCOa before or during the treatment. The trealcti 
germ is then mixed with wheat flour, millers' offal oi 
cattle or poultry food. To make a specially white bread 
or feeding meal, the treated germ is bleaclM with NO , 
Cl, NCb» etc., before admixt. 

Dry concentrator suitable for treating flour, gold sands, 
etc. James F. Gibson. U. S. 1,945,1^6, Feb. 6. Struc- 
tural and mech. features. 

Baked flenr products such as cakes. Albert K. Ep- 
stein and Benjamin R. Harris. U. S. 1,946,846, Jan. 30. 
Small proportions of diketones such as biaoetyl and 2,3- 
pentadione are added to pastry ingredients in order to 
give a butter-like aroma and flavor. 

Flonr mixturs for making cake dough. Jacob Finkrl 
U. S. 1,044,880, Jan. 80. A dry powder is pikpd. by 
agitating and heating a mass of grain flour under a vacuum 
for removing moisture from the flour, then adding a 
shortening and other perishable ingredients to the drier] 
flour and oontinuing the heating and agitation of thi 
mixt. at a temp, bdow 85’’ to drive off ^bstantially all 
free moisture, and to effect softening of tjbe flour glutens 
and further blending of the ingredients, p. S. 1,044,881 
relates to a similar process in which "ooebanut oil" and 
cocoa are i^ded to the flour, etc. \ 

Bread. Btablissements Vitafor. Pr. 757,111, ])pc. 
20, 1033. Bread is improved by the addn. nuring matiuf. 
of a stable emulsion of animal and vegetate fats, Vichy 
salts, an essence and a ooned. sugar sirup water. 

Tnuitiiig oufplus bakery bread for use in other foods. 
Karl P. Keeney and Harold B. Turley. U. S. 1,945,430, 
Jan. 30. The material is subjected to the action of a 
digestant such as pepsin or diastatic malt in the presence 
of acidified water, and is agitated until the non-crusi 
material is broken down and mixed with the water; the 
crust material is then removed, and remaining material 
may be further digested. App. is described. 

Filter for milk, etc. Alma J. Clare. Brit. 400,833, 
Nov. 2, 1033. 

Butter Sttbstitate. Kametard Kawai. Japan. 100,020, 
March 9, 1933. A butter substitute is prepd. by mixing 
margarine or hardened oil with purified wax sepd. from 
cod-liver oil by cooling below 0*. 

Butter eubgtitttte. Asahi Seiraku K. K. (Zyflgoni 
Sugoi, inventor). Japan. 100,257, March 25, 1033. 
To margarine are added a fermenfotion product of palm 
oU, milk sugar and lactic acid bacilli and a fermentation 
pr^uct of natural batter and glucose. 

Margariiie. Bruno Behrend. U. S. 1,044,062, Jan. 
30. A fat mixt. is churned with soured skimmed milk 
in which lecithin and malt ext. are dispersed. Cf. C A, 
28, 1116*. 

Msxgsiiae. Albert K. Epstein and Benjamin K. 
Harris. U. S. 1,945,347, Jan. 30. A small proportion 
of a diketone such as diacetyl and 2,3-pentadionc is 
added to oleomargarine, in order to improve its flavoi. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 4000-1. 

Cheese. Albert K. Epstein And Benjamin R. Harris. 
U. S. 1,945,345, Janr20. A smaU proportion of a diketone 
such as diaoetyl or the like is added to cheese such as 
Cheddar type cheese in order to improve its flavor and 

"roffSiiing Uquid effg mateilsl, milk or other foods with 
dilofiae and 1^ use of tiolet rays. Samuel Tn^ and 
Rudolph M. Snyder (toSmnoelTraiiin). U.S. 1,M,1(»* 
Jon. 80. Cl gti is introduced into a stream of the ma- 
terial and it is then passed closely adjacent a videt ray 
lamfr iaddeatU heat from wfakh oerves to evap« the gas. 
App. is descrll^. 
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ft Co.). UTs. lMfi»T729 Fd9. 18. 

Pioiirfing uaiiiiiBtfUod Iniit Juices. Silvere C. 
Vsudecsveye (to State Ccdlefe of Wsshlngtoii). U. S. 
1,947«887, Feb. 13. In treauitt fruit juices by means of 
generatiofis of yeasts derived frcm the yeast naturally 
]>rescait in the fniits, the liquid is kept at a temp, favorable 
tor the yeast development whidi is allowed to proceed 
until fom bubbles indicate COt production and bqri^tig 
of KtOH formation; further development of the yeasts 
IS then diecked and they are pptd. by hcatmg to above 
15^ for 3(MQ min,, followed by cooling to 25** for the 
purpose of pramo^jni^ a new generation of yeast by inocu- 
lation with fresh juice material; the ppts. formed arc 
allowed to settle and the dear portion d juice is sepd., 
and the procedure is repeated for removing substantially 
all N and P. 

Psetin product. Willard £. Baler and Robert K. 
Harris (to Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange). U. S. 
l,U4r>,963, Feb, 6. About 5-10% of acetonedicarboxylic 
acid is added in preps- a dry, finely divided pectin product, 
iti order to produce a stable effervescent compn. A 
buffer salt sqch as Na citrate also may be added. 

Ttea^isnt of inaset-infested fruit audi as orangee or 
grapefruit. Bronson C. Skinner (to Biogdex Co.), 
ir. S. 1,947,116, Feb. 13. The fruit is provided with a 
Lhin film-like coating of waxy material such as paraffin 
to reduce wilt and shrinkage, and is then stcanicd for 
4-6 hrs. at a temp, of about 43-46**. 

Chocolate ainm. Wallerstcin Co. Brit. 401 ,333, Nov. 
(), 1933. See V. S. 1,854,353-5 {C. A. 20, 3310). 

Seasoning material. K. K. Suzuki Sh6tcn (FukutarO 
Ibunoda and SekizyfitO 6uo, inventors). Jt^pan. 99,603, 
heb. 17, 1933. Proteins are hydrolyzed with a strong 


add. The product is ooned. with HCl and cooled, to 
give a mhet. tff ghitamic add hydrochloride and NH4CI 
llie mixt. is augpeoded in HiOt NHi is introduced and 
free dutatnk add is cryitd. This is purified and con- 
verted to the Na salt for use as a seasoning material. 

Seasoniiig material. Dai Nippon Jinz6hiry6 K. K. 
(JCOtarO ^imo and Yulaka Tanimura» inventors). 
Japan. 99,741, Feb. 28, 1938. Animal or vegetable 
protdns are hydrolysed with an acid or alkali, the product 
IS neutralized, mixed with carbohydrates and NaCl, and 
subiecled to saccharification. 

Roasting coffee. Joseph F. Gilbreath. U. S. 1,946,« 
398, Feb. 6. A mixt. of on org. add and water (suitably 
a soln. of HOAc or citric acid) is added to freshly roasted 
coffee before drawing it from the roasting oven and while 
It is still hoi, the proportion of acid added being varied 
as the percentage of acid naturally present in the coi^, 
for the purpose of inhibiting staling or rancidity. 

Apparatua for decomposing materials containing pro- 
teins. K. K. Suzuki Shfiten (Genpei Shimizu, inventor), 
Japan. 90,214, Jan. 26, 1933. The app. is designed for 
decompg. large amts, of material conlg. proteins with 
mineral acids by applying heat, pressure and agitation. 

Stock feed contsiiiing melasses and cereal material, 
etc. AllxTt H. vSehmidt. U. S. 1,945,918, Feb. 6. 
Various details of app. and mfg. operations arc described. 

Preserving fodder. Willy Rojahn and Michel Mer- 
eurio. Bril. 401,867, Nov. 23, 1033. A layer of ab- 
s(irlH>nt material, s. g., peal dust, chaff, kieselguhr, slag, 
ash, cork meal, is provided on the floor space of a store 
chamber and sprayed with forniahn or dil. aq. solns. of 
formalm compds. that generate bactericidal gases, e, £., 
formalin HaSOi, formalin A1 sulfite, before the introduction 
of the fodder. 
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Progress In the field of recovery of volatile solvents. 
L. Piatti. Kunststoffe 24, 6-9(19;i4).— A patent review. 

J. W. Pciiy 

Progress Reports— Metallurgical Division. I. 
Mineral Physics Studies. Preliminary report on dust 
settling. R. S. Dean, John Gioss and C. £. Woo<l. 
Bur. Mines, Kept, of InveMgaiions No. 3223, 37(1934). — 
A rhem. comi)iuation in a dust- or funic-laden atm. forms 
a rapidly settling cloud of rather large particles that 
(ollect the dust or fume particles and sweep them out of 
the aim. llie most promising agent investigated is 
NHi and steam. Steam or NH| alone improves the 
*«ctthng, but the 2 together are immensely more efficient. 

Alden II. Eqiery 

The control of the cpndition of the air in cooled spaces. 
Kurt Linge. Beikefte Z. gf.s. Kdltf-Jnd., Ser. 2, No. 7, 
I 47(1933). • P- Rossini 

Heat transfer In air coolers with ribbed tubes. Theodor 
K. Schmidt. Beilufte Z. ges. Kalte-Ind., Ser, 2, No. 6, 
I 45(1933). f F. D. Rossini 

The motion of granukr or pulverous materids in a hori- 
zontal rotating cylinder. I. Yoshitoshi Oyama. BuU, 
Inst, Phys^hem, Research (Tokyo) 12, 963-76(1933) 
^Abstracts (in English) published with Set, Papers Inst. 
I'hys.-Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, Nos. 468-77). — 
(Vianular materials in circular motion with the wall of the 
< ylmder are in an area surrounded by 2 curves crossing at 
d stationary point. Aliovc the crit. velocity, these 2 
aiives arc expr^ued by an empirical fonnula: p * aeeh*, 
111 which p denotes radius of curvature, c is angular displace- 
iiieiit, a and b are consts. The area in which granular 
iiialerials are in contact with the inside wall of the cylinder 
hds a min. value relative to the no. of rotations. ^ Tlie 
iHdx, ill flying quantity is indciicudent of the quantity of 
tlu charge p nd it is found at 78 1 . p. m. for 200 min. of the 
iimcr diam. of the revolving cylinder. The rotation of 
Kriuns 0.08 mm. m diam. is discontinuous. K. Konda 
Experiimtsl InvestigatiiMi of the Mmx of granular 


K6ichir6 Takaliashi. BuU, Inst. Phys.’^Chem, 
Research (Tokyo) 12, 984-93(1 933) ( >4 ftrfroclr (in English) 
published with Sci, Papers Inst. Phys.^-Chem, Research 

6 (Tokyo) 23, Nos. 468-77) The vehanty of grains falling 
through a round hole at the bottom of a cylindrical vessd 
does not deta^ud on the height of the grain laver unless the 
layer is very thin. The falling velocity of grains piled 
above a certain limit of heig^is expressed ^ the following 
empirical formula: » — k v'fd/(/(M) -I- a(D/d)), whereas 
denotes the veka'ity of grain; rf, the diam. of hole; D, 
the mean diam. of grains; f, the acceleration of gravity;/, 

7 a function depending on p given by /i tang (0 Lh an angle 

subtended by the horizontal plane and generating line of 
the cone of grain formed by the pile exf falling grains) , h and 
a being consts. independent of materials. Similarly the 
pressure acting on the hole is expressed as follows: P 
fjgpd*, in which P is the total pressure; p the apparent sp. 
gr. of the grain; Ci, a const. K. Konda 

Steam researdi progrra. H. Vapor prsaauro of 
water. I^ighlon B. Smith, Frederick G. Keyes and 
B Harold T. Gerry. Proc. Am. Acad. Arts Sci. 69, 137-68 
(1934); cf. C, A. 23, 1450. — Details are given of expu. 
between 160** and 374**, leading to the following eqtiatiim: 
logio(^e/^) - Wn (a + bx + €»• + ex*) /(I + dx) in 
which* - Tc - T, Pc ^ 218.167 atm., T. - 647.27**K., 
a - 3.3463130, h - 4.14113 X lO-**, c m 7.515484 X 
10-», d - 1.3794481 X 10^*, e - 6.56444 X lO^M, 
which reproduces the data and those of Osborne, sf al. 
p (C. A. 27, 1792) to within 4 parts 10,000. ToblcB 
of vapor pressure and of dp/dt axe given. H. W. 

Safety nreoautiona In Ghemical manufacture. T. J. 
Dixon. Chemistry Industry 1934, 167-71. E. H. 

Sulfur dioxide m air of induatrial conununity. C. B. 
Betz, J. H. Holden and J. O. Handy. Ind. Chem. 
25, 774-6(1983).— Betweim July 1, 1931, and June 30, 
1932, 607 detns. of SOi in the air of Pittsbu^h were 
made. The sampling station was 75 ft. above the ground 
and in a tsrpical location with respect to somees of SOt, 
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The yearly ar. waa 0^ p, p. m. with a max. of 2.6 p. p. m. 
The yearly morning av. was 0.38 p. p. m. and the after* 
noon av. was 0.10 p. p. m. It is to be noted that the 
teats were made during a period when industrial activity 
was considerably below its peak* and on the decline. 

G. L. Kelso 

Common misconceptions recardlim the possibilities 
of protection against dichlorodiediyf suUlde (mustard 

R s) and first aid to persons poisoned with this substance. 

untach. Gasschuit u. Laiftsckuh 4, 20(1034) ; cf. C. A, 
28, 528*, 50(5^ — ^The possible use of salves as a protective 
coating is discussed and discorded as ineffective and im- 
practicable. The impregnation of dothmg with chloride 
of lime or other Cl prepns. whidl| have the power of 
destroying dichlorodicthyl sulfide is also discarded as 
presenting tech, difficulties , as well as having probable 
harmful effects upon the wearer. Contaminated portions 
of the skin may Ih: freed from this poison by repeated 3 
wasliing with fresh potions of kerosene or other petroleum 
products provided this treatment is started not more than 
a half hr. after contamination. Thorough bathing with 
warm water and soap is also effective if undertaken within 
a half hr. The earlier these treatments can be given the 
more is the chance of success. It is entirely useless to 
undertake treatments to remove the poison after the 
skin shows signs of redness or swelling. It is known that 
black skin is much less susceptible to the poison than 4 
white skin and M. thinks that this fact offers a promising 
line of investigation. A. L. Kibler 

Lead abaoinption and excretion In relation to the diag- 
noaia of lead poiaoning. Robc*rt A. Kchoe, Frederick 
Thamann and Jacob CSolak. J. Ind. Ilyg. 15, 320 40 
( 1933) . — Studies were made of the Pb excretion of subjects 
for a period of months after the cessation of well-known 
types of Pb exposure, also single or repeated observations . 
were made on patients with actual or suspected Pb 
poisoning. In addn., examn. vras made of the tissues 
iu fatal cases m which Pb was a suspected factor. It is 
concluded that persons who have absorbed abnormal 
amts, of Pb excrete Pb at higher than noimal rates after 
the cessation of Pb exposure. The duration of the period 
of increased Pb excreliim depends upon the extent of Pb 
absorption. The rate of Pb output diminishes rapidly 
for a period of several weeks, after which there is a pro- 
longed and gradual diminution in excretory rate until 
the normal level is reached. The relative intensity of 
the Pb exposure is indicated by the initial height of the 
excretory level, by the sharpness of the declme in the 
excretory rate during the early weeks of freedom from 
exposure, and by the duration of the period of high 
excretion. Persons abnonnally exposed to Pb show the 
presence of unusual amts, of Pb in their circulating blood 
during life and m their tissues at necropsy for variable 
periods of time after the disoontmuanoe of their exposuie. 
The total amt. of Pb in the body varies with the seventy 
of the Pb exposure and the interval between exposure and 
death. The detection of an abnorinally high rate of Pb 
excretion or an unusual amt. of Pb in the tissues is useful 
in estg. the severity of the Pb exposuie. It docs not 
constitute proof of the existence of Pb intoxication. The 
recognition of either of these phenomena is greatly faah- 
tated by the study of excreta or tissues soon after the 
cessation of exposure. Eleven references. K. G. M. 

Lead absoiption and excretion in certain lead trades. 
Robert A. Kehoe, Frederick Thamann and Jacob Cholak. 

/. Ind. Hyg. 15, 306-19(1933).— Groups of workmen, 
representing different degrees of Pb exposure, were 
studied as to their fecal and urinary Pb excretion. The 
mean Pb excretion of all types of workmen in a white 
lead plant was found to be 3.76 ^ 0.26 mg. per sample 
of feces, 0.67 ^ 0.03 mg. per g. of ash in the feces, and 
0.24 ^ 0.01 mg. per 1. of urine. The oorrespondiiig 
values for workmen in a plant mfg. storage batteries 
were, resp., 2.53 * 0.18, 0.45 ^ 0.03 and 0.18 ss o.Ol 
mg . Worlmen exposed only to inorg. l*b dusts in a 
plant mfg. tetraethyl Pb excreted Pb at mean rates of 
0.56 ^ 0.06 mg. per fecal sample, 0.20 ^ 0.02 mg. per 
g. of fecal aril, and 0.14 1 ^ 0.01 mg. perl, of urine. Clinical 
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Pb poisoning had occurred in the first 2 plants. The 
tetraethyl Pb plant had shown none during the 6 year«. 
of observation. Evidence is presented for the hehi^t 
that Pb exposure is safe if it does not give a mean Ph 
excretion of more than 0.6 mg. per day in the feces and 
0.15 mg. per 1. in the urine. Condurion: The occurrence 
of Pb poisoning may be expected under conditions in 
which Pb is excreted at a mean rate abofve 1.1 mg. pet 
day in the feces, and 0.21 mg. per 1. in the urine. Twelve 
references. E. G. Mdter 

Aerochemicai war gases and protection agdnst them 
Walter Meyer. Pharm. Ztg. 78, 1280-2(1933).— The 
more important war gases are arranged in 4 groups, and 
their physiol, actions, together with their most effectivi 
antidotes, arc given. W. O. K. 

Importance of insulation on furnaces B. Thomas 
Heat Treating and Forgtng 19, 49 51, 78-9(1^).— Tht 
application and cost of insulating industrial furnaces au 
considered. Downs Schaaf 

Droger-Schroier gas detection equipment (Stanipc , 
Sohrbtcr) 1. Analyzing industrial solvents (Hauck) 7 
Press mixts. of type 1 [products used gs insulatoisl 
(Brandenburger) 18. Light cunstructiou [insulatuiel 
material (Fr. pat. 756,066) 20. 

Delorme, Job6 M.: Aprovcchamiento dc residuos 
iiidustriaies. Regeneracion dc desperdidos. Baroduna. 
A. Koch. 288 pp. 

Delorme, Josfi M. : Nodones de quimick indispensablrs 
al industrial. Barcelona: A. Roch. 233 pp. Pta&. ir> 

Izard, L., Cilieuls, J. des, and Kemkamc, R.: La 
guerre a6ro-chiniiquc et les populations civilcs. Kiudi 
historique, clinique, th4rapcutique ct preventive. 3rd 
ed. Paris: Limoges 312 pp. \ 

Richter, H.: Rohrhydraulik Allgcmcin^ Gimidlagen, 
Forschung, praktischc Becechnung und Ausfuhrung \<)ii 
Kohrlcitungen. Berlin: J. Springer. 256 pp. M 
22.50. 

Worden, Edward C., First: Chemical Patents ludi\ 
(U. S. 1916-1924) Vol. III. F. L. UKH pp. Vol 
IV. M.-K. 1132 pp. New York: Chem. Cataiog 

Co., Inc. $25 each. Reviewed in Ind, Eng, Chem , 
News Ed, 12, 71(1934). Cf. C, A, 27, 790. 

Bildwort cngHsch tcchnischc Sprachefte. Nr. S 
Chemical Eugtucentig. Berlin: V. D. I. -Vcrlag. 33 pp 

Catalytic rcSictions. I.*G. Faibenmrl. A.-G. (Walter 
Simon, Paul Jacob and Wilhelm Kuuzc, inventors) 
Ger. 589,968, Dec. 21. 1933 (Cl. \2o, 1.05). Catalvtu. 
reactions, especially the pressure hydrogenation of cai- 
bouiferous materials, are earned out with cryst. 
oompdff. as the catalyst. Cf. C, A, 27, 1112. 

Pulling gases. Ateliers J. I^rez (Soc. anon ) 
Fr, 756,702, Dec. 14, 1933. Gases or smokes are brought 
into contact with a liquid capable of retaining impuritu s 
contained therdu, the liqmd being in a vess&l contg 
days, tubular systems, etc., conducting or not conducting 
for a part. An elec, current is cs^sed to pass through 
the system liquid-container. A substance may !>« 
incorporated in the liquid to give insol. substances witli 
the impurities. 

Generation of high-pressure gas. Y d/aburo Mui a kuim 
and Miyukidii Kobayashi. Japan. 99,8(i7, March 1, 
1933. The gas is generated by adding water (2(K» paru) 
to a mixi. of solid CO. (400) Imd CaCt (400) in a gen- 
erating chamber. 

Clarifying aqueous liquids. Ren6 A. Henry. Car 
591.266, Jou. 18, 1934 (Cl. 85c. 1). 'rhis oirrestwiid'* 
to Brit. 322,798 (C. A. 24, 2815), but gives addul 
details. 

Concentration of liquids containing volatile matter 
Artur Vad4az. Hung. 107,480, Dec. 1, 1933. IHt 
liquid is divided into 2 parts. One is heated to reniovi 
the volatile constituents and the other is cooled to absoio 
substances removed from the first. Thus a double concii. 
is effected. l)etails of the app. are given. 
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Mvthod of diochacgini iolid, liquid or gugaouB au- 1 
terlali from high-presniro rotction apomtoo. Fried- 
rich Uhde. Brit. 40L,429» Nov. 10» 1933. 

Emulokmo. luiematioiial Bitumen Emulsions Corp. 
Brit. 401,131, Nov. 9, 1933. Aq. emulsions of usphalt. 
pitdi, tar, resin, wax or mineral or other oils, stabilizi'cl 
with alkali caseinate, are treated with a solu. of acid, 
e. ff., H 1 PO 4 , HiBOa, to reduce the alky, of the caseinute 
and prevent its deterioration. 

Vaporiziiig mercury. John J. Grebe (to Dow Chemical ^ 
Co.). U. S. 1,940,851, Feb. 13. For vaponzing Hg, 
as in power cycles, a current of Hg vapor is eattsed to 
travel through a healing zone such as a pipe system 111 
which it is superheated from an external source of lieat, 
and small portions of liquid Hg are simultaneously in- 
jected so that the liquid is vaporized by the superheat of 
the vapor. 

Separating gaseous products from hydrocarbon vapors 3 
or the like by a liquefaction and rectification system. 
I^n S. Gregory. IJ. S. l,940,r>8U, Feb. 13. App. and 
various details of operation are described. 

Recovery of gases such as sulfur dioxide from dilute 
mixtures such as smelter gases. Fredrik W. de Jahii 
(to Jact* D. Jeitsscn). IJ. S. 1,940,489, Feb. 13. The 
desiicd component such as SO 2 is absorbed from the mixt. 

Ill a first solvent such as water and is then leiiioved from 
this solvent by a second solvent such as AinOAc tni- ^ 
miscible with the finst solvent, and is finally expelled 
from the second solvent. 

Purifying gasts such as carbon dioxide. Sidney T. 
Adair and Charles F. Cushing (to Chester F. Hockley, 
as receiver for Silica Gel Corp.). U. S. l,91.'j,4U7, Jan. 
;{(). The gas is compressed and liquefied, ,somc of the 
iKpiid is expanded, heat from the gas prior to compression 
IS transferred to the expanded liquid to sep. ni<iisttire from 5 
Lite gas, the cooled gas is contacted with a dehydrating 
agent to remove more moistiire, the dehydrated gas is 
passed through solid, porous, adsoibent niatetial .such as 
silica gel to remove odoriferous oompds., and the purified 
gas is supplied for the compression. An arrangement of 
app. IS described. 

Absorption of carbon monoxide or alkadienes from 
gases or vapors. N. V. Bataafsche Pet 1 oleum Maat- 
scliappij. Dutch 31,454, Dec. 15, 1933. CO is ab- 6 
•.(II bed in a neutral cuprous salt .solti. in the presence of 
A reducing agent (HONHj HCl, hydniquuionc, sulfite, 
SiiCla, etc.). Alkali or alk, earth chlorides dissolved 111 
H*0 or Eton are used as solv^mt lor CuCJ. By heating 
to 40 80'* the sola, is regenerated and the gas recovered. 

Apparatus for forming solid carbon dioxide from the 
liquefied gas. Frederic H. Foster and Walter C. Priest- 
ley. Brit. 389,475, Mar. 13, 1933. 

Use of liquid **amo*' in refrigerating systems. Gerald 
C. Comiolly and Ernest B. Miller (to Silica GelOirp.). 

IJ. S. 1,947,381, Felf. 13. ‘'Amo** is used with an ab- 

sorbent comprising a gel such as silica gel impregnated 
with a substance such as CaCb, SrCla or LiCl with which 
the **amo*‘ forms a compd. 

Spray desiccation of materials such as juices or sirups. 
Win. S. Bowen. V. S. l,946,5tH5, Feb. 13. Various 
details of app. and operation arc described. 6 

*' Drying viscous material. The War Minister (Shij^ 
JVfukaiTinveutor). Japan. 99,005, Jan. 10, 1933. Vis- 
COU.S materia] is agitated in such a way that many small 
air bubbles are enclosed; then it is evapd. to dryness 
in vacuOt > 

DispeiiiionB and dispersing and precipitating agents. 
James F. Maseley. Bril. 401,-83, Oct. 23, 1933. See 
It. 749,440 (C. A. 28, 540*). , . o 

Rendering i 9 ,/ 9 '-dichlorodiethyl sulfide mnocuous. ^ 
Chem. Fab. von Heydeii A.-G. (Curt Philipp, inventor). 
Get. 590,796, Jan. 9, 1934 (Cl. 78d. 1.02). Addii. to 
557,081 (C. A, 27, 355). The dichloroamides used m 
the method of Ger. 557,081 are mixed with inert solids, 
such as Jg iihf or t^c, to form compns. which can 
he strewn. Alkali, alk. earth and Mg carbo^tw or 
hicarborates may be inriuded in the compns. Cf. C . A. 
28, 1427^. 


Blectrical memtns inch as tranafoxmera. Charles 
F. HtU and James T. Goff (to Westinghouse Elec. &: 
Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,947,085, Feb. 13. Between parts 
such as those of transformers there is interposed a heat- 
conducting and -insulating material comprising a mixt. 
of quartz sand or the like aud an impregnating jelled 
vegetable oil such as jelled China-wood oil. 

Electrical apparatus for testing insulating materials. 
Frank C. Dohle (to Doble Engineering Co.). U. S. 
1,946,263, Jan. 30. 

Thermal insulator for uae in cold storage. Toshio 
Kuzuyaina. Japan. 99,137, Jan. 24, 1933. A mixt. of 
kieselguhr, sawdust and clay is molded into bricks, 
heated at KXJO cooled to 260 300'*, imiuerHcd 

in melted asphalt and cooled quickly. 

Heat- and sound-insulating compositions. Franz 
Jmy. Austrian 1.30,008, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. SOd). 
Fibers of cotton, gloss wool, rayon, hemp, jute, etc., of 
at least 25 cm. length arc arranged in parallel, impreg- 
nated with 10-35% of a bindiT such as rubber, glue, water- 
glass or a synthetic resin, and molded under pressure. 

Insulated electrical conductor. Beauford H. Reeves 
(to Rockbestos Products Corp.). U. S. 1,946,331, 
Feb. 6. A stranded conductor or the like is provided with 
an insulation which does not evolve an inflammable or 
explosive gas at elevated temps, and which includes 
non-brittle fibrous material suclt as asbestos, in an amt. 
sufficient to retain at least part of the insulation on the 
conductor, the insuhriion including materials such as 
borax and Na silicate which are capable of foniiing a 
vitreous-like tube when highly heated. 

Electrical-insulating material suitable for nae at high 
temperatures. Leon McCulloch (to Westinghouse Elec. 

& Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,947,096, Feb. 13. A plurality 
of layers of asliestos paper, rolled to crush conducting 
particles, are used, each layer contg. a partially car- 
Umized org. binder such as may include heat derivs. of 
China-wofxl oil, etc. 

Electrical insulation on metal sheets. George C. 
Kiefer aud Charles A. Scharsebu (to Allegheny Steel 
Co.). U. S. 1,946,146, Feb. 0. Metal sheets are passed 
through a solii. fonned of Na silicate, water and chromic 
add ill specified proportions, passed through rolls to 
remove excess soln., dried and baked at a temp, high 
enough to drive off exoe.ss water, form a ppt. and bake 
the latter onto the sheets. 

Vehicle body with heet-insuleted comportments suitable 
for transporting solid carbon dioxide. Eugene A. Hulls 
(to Mathieson AlkaU Works). U. S. 1,945,689, Feb. 6. 

Apparatus for applying insulating coatings to wire and 
burning off volatue ingredients. Frank Mortindell (to 
Western Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,947,478, Feb. 20. U. S. 
1,947,479 (Frank Martindell and Ansel D. Miller (to 
Western Klee. Co.)) also relates to app. for the same gen- 
eral purpose. 

Coating surfaces. Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesell- 
schaft (to International General Electric Co.). Brit. 
4()l,5tX), Nov. 16, 1933. Articles are impregwted or 
coaled for elec, insulation by applying styreue in a pre- 
polymcrized state or as a soln. of polystyrene in monomeric 
styrene without a volatile solvent and then hardening by 
heat treatmetil, e. g., at KK) 180"'. The treating liquid 
may contain catalysts, e. g., Bz peroxide, or non-volatile 
softenuig agents, e. g., tritolyl phosphate. 

High-tension submarine cable. Georg Zapf (to Felteii 
& Guilleaume Carlswerk A.-G.). U. S. 1,945,764, 
Feb. 6. A conductor is provided with an oil-impregnated 
paper insulation, an overlying layer of noii-metallic ma- 
terial such as a cellulose ester or ether impermeable to* 
oil and a rubber sheathing, and is treated with paraffin 
to close its surface pores. 

on milmuiise cablra, etc. V^lkmi^by 8. 
Smith, Ilemy J. Oornett and John N. Dean. U. S. 
1,946,337, Feb. 0. A gutu-peicha insulatiifi it used 
conjointly with a material oont,. coal tor nieh os a mixt. 
of pitdi and anthracene oil whkta may be used aa a ooattn, 
or impregnating material and whidi is substentially free 
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from add and faaaie cooiponento and from raadily volatUt 1 ducting by mining powd. napUtc or metal thereiritli 
flubstaneee. Suitable materfada art di^aCi oeUidoae eater lacquer^ 

CempoaitUm for impregnating cable i awilati on . artificial reabis. Compos, oootg. binding agents, 

P. Kennedy (to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. a. g., resins* pitch* hydrocarbons* and asphalt* fibroii’ 

Feb. 6. A hydrocarbon oil is used with rosin substan- materials* e. g.* asbestos* paper* cellulose and wood meal, 
tially free from oxidised components in a proportion of and fillers* e, e.* powd. quarta* kaolin and fiuorspar* mav 
about 5-60%. be used* die filler being repla^ (partly) by oonductinR 

Cables. W. T. Henley's Telegraph Works Co* Ltd. materials. Or paper may be impregnated with artificial 
and Percy Dunshcath. Brit. 400*920* Oct. 27* 1983. ^ resin portions of whidi contain powd. graphite. 

The insulation in a cable is impregnated with oil* etc.* Cables. James H. Young and H. H. Robertson Co 
exposed to the pressure of gas enclosed between tbe in- Brit. 401*401* Nov. 16* 1933. A cable comprising a 
sulation and the cable sheath* the gas space being elec- conductor and insulation has a flame-proof outer covennK 
trically screened and divided longitudinally into a no. of of dry chlorinated biphenyl and (or) chlorinated poly, 
sep. spaces. « phenyl in admixt. with resins* waxes or asphalts. 

Cables. N. V. Hollandsche Draaden Kabelfabriek. Cables. C. 11. F. Muller A.-G. Brit. 401*560* Nov 
Bril. 40l*(X)l* Nov. 6* 1933. Bodies comprising co- 16* 1933. An elec, cable consists of a flexible body of m 
herent insulating and conducting portions like those sulating material* e. g., rubber, having an internal passage 
described in Brit. 396*891 (C. A. 28* 842*) are made of 3 with smooth walls having a firmly adherent layer of con 
insulating material which is liquid or plastic originally ducting material, s. g.* "Aquadoy*" and oontg. a flexible 
and afterward sets solid* portions being rendered con- conductor. 

14— WATER* SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


BDWAKD BARTOW 

The Sanitary Water Board. W. L. Stevenson. Kmr- 4 treated. Total bacteria count and no. of organisms pio- 
book Dept, Health Pennsylvania 1931, 117-26; U, S, ducing ferraentution on samples taken at the lower end of 
Pub, Health Eng, Abstracts 13* S* 73(Dec. 2* 1933). — the conduits and at taps in the city indicated that lui 
A progress report of the many activities of the State pollution occurred within the city niiuns. Howcvei, 
Water Board. C. R. Fellers pollution occurred at times of high water! i, e,, after tin 

The Kingsbridge and Salcombe Water Board's works, melting of snow or heavy rainfall. This '.was due to ilu 

J, M. Linton Bogle. Water and Water Eng, 3S* 109-14 fact that at such times natural filtration was deficient , 

(19.33) ; U. S, Pub, Health Rng, Abstracts 13* W* 65(May the contamidated .surface water reaching the wells with 

1933). — Water is taken from Bala Brook* a tributary . out being filtered by penetration of the tmper strata of 
of the Avon River* piped V 4 mile to the filter house* thence ^ soil. High turbidity iil.so occurred at such Itimes* so that 
flows SVtQtilcs to a 750*(KK)-gal. reservoir. The chemicals by rejecting watisr from such wells as wiTc\ turbid poUu 
used in filtering include alum before filtration* lime after tion could be avoided. An automatically rei^ording titrbi 
filtration to neutralize acidity* and NatAl 204 to be used dimeter ^ through which the water flows continuously and in 

when the water is discolored. C. R. Fellers which the light from a const, source Iraverst^s the colunni 

Municipal water supplies of Virginia. F. H. Fish, of water and falls on a photoelec, cell* is described. Rctno 
Va. Polytech. Inst.* Eng. Extension Div. Series BuU, dial measures included reforestation of barren areas and 
No. 29* 35; U, S, Pub, Health Rng, Abstracts 13* W* 72 protection of the watcr-shed against pollution by miin 
(July 1* 1933). — Descriptive. Mineral analyses of all a Statistical treatment of the data obtained is discussul 
water supplies in the state are being compiled. C. R. F. M. G. Moon* 

Public water supplies in North Dakota. A. L. Bavonc. Deep-well water supply system for the town of Weston 
Trans, N. Dak, Water Sewage Works Conf, (Isl, 2iid* A, G. Peir-son. Can. Engr, 64, No. 17* 13- 16(H>3;{) , 
3rd and 4th Ann. Meetings) 164-62; U, S, Pub. Health U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, W* 96(Oct. 7* 19.33) 
Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 71 (July 1* 1933). —Sources* de- The supply fr5m the Huiflbcr had to be abandoned 1m- 
scriptions and characteristics of N. Dak. water supplies cause of diminishing supply and poor quality in favor id 
are given. C. R. Fellers dci*p gravel -walled wells. The first wells sunk yielded 

Water-purification plant at Ottumwa, Iowa. Horace A. , water conig. 584-1360 p. p. ni. NaCl which could not b« 
Brown. /. Am, Water Works Assoc. 26, No. 2* 260-70 ^ decreased sufficiently by pumping to become potabk 
(1934) .— Dcs Moines River furnishes the supply, which Other ytisfactory wells were located. The water requins 
fluctuates widely. Lime is used to remove carbonate "o chem. or phys.^ treatment. ^ C, R. Fellers 
hardness. From an Acroniix the water passes a floccula- Chemical properties of the water of some lakes of the 
tor* a baffle system and a clarifier. Soda ash is then added Kurgan forest steppe? A. V. Golovin. Trav. inst, re- 

to reduce noncarbonate hardness to 10-15 p.p.m. and Alt- (herches biol. Perm. 4, No. 3-4, 61-75 (in English 70 S) 

(S 04 )i to bring the pH to 9.8. Another baffle system floe- (1932).— Waters of 41 lakes in the Kurgan forest steppe of 
dilator and clarifier bring the water to the filter house, the Ural province were all alk. and diQercd little in tbe ami 
Here it is recarbonaled. The water gets a final treatment g of dissolved O near the surface and* near the bottom of thi 
with NHi and Cl in the suction line of the service pumps, lakes. ITie waters ore higher in alkali ions than in Ca and 

D. K. French Mg* and Mg is higher than Ca* the conen. range of Cl is 
faniitMiham water supply and its chlorination. J . S. wide and many of the lakes are low in sulfate and carbon- 

Pickering. Water and Water Eng. 36, 11-13(1934).— ate. Most of the lakes analyzed fall into groups I and 

A description of the present and the proposed plant. HI of Palmer's classification (cf. C. A. 5, 3809), two lakes 

Alumina and Cl treatment is used. W. A. Moore Ix'longed to group II* and some lakes of group III showed 

New waterworks of the town of Potsdam* near Bidie* a tendency to approach group IV. As the lake passes 

Germeiij. O. Sprung. Gas u, Wasserfach 74 , 105S-9 from its "youth’' to "maturity," which corresponds to 

^ (1931) ; U, S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 64(May 9 groups I and HI of Palmer* it shows an increjsc in drv 
^* 19^). — ^Underground water contg. Fe and Mn has residue* increase of general concu. and of conen. of alkali 
a of 215 p.p.m. and a pa value of 7.9. Equip- ions and chloride ions. There is also a decrease in conen 

ment is described. Fe and Mn removal are by aeration of Ca and CQi ions. Tables giving complete ai^yses of 
followed by double filtration. C. R. FeUers the lakes are induded. Rea Mairel 

Investigatioii ol the central water maagiity of the city of Standards of purity as specified In tiie tri-state treaty 
Vlmim.^Viktor Gegenbauer. WoiMf 7 * 60-73(1933). — Thomas Parran* Jr. Proe. 47th Ann. Meetinf ConJ. 

Tke dly supidy is obtained from springs or wells in the State and Provincial Health Authorities N. America i7.) 

moMlteim led by 2 conduits to the city, it is un- 80; (/. s. Pnh. Health Enf. A^ctracts 13 * S, 73(Dec. w, 
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1938).-— TkUd WEtm are divided into 2 daaaes. Class A 
watera axe used primarily lor recreatkmal purposes^ shell- 
fish cdture and the devdopment of fidi life. B 

waters are not expected to be used primarily for recrea- 
tional purposes, etc. Chem. and biol. standards for each 
class are set up and aim properly to safeguard the public 
from a healtlL and sanitation aspect without actually 
requiring sewage purification be3rond actual needs. 

C. R. Fellers 

Studies of the affect of a small in^oundlng reaeivoir 
on stream eurmcatioii. G. M. Ridenour. Sewage 
]Verhs J. 5, 319^(1033). — Seasonal studies are com- 
pared to show the effect cd a small impounding reservoir 
oil the purification of a comparatively ^eavily polluted 
stream . These studies show that the biochem .-O^demand 
t eduction througl^he reservoir amounted to 66.6% in the 
summer time as against .62.6% in the winter time. The 
av. detention periods of the pond during those seasons were 
2.8 and 3.0 da3rB, reap. Av. reduction in es, eoli amounted 
to 76% in the summer time as against 40% during the 
winter. Coeffs. for rate of deoxygenation and reaeration 
of the pond with respect to Streeter’s formulae for de- 
oxygenation bf sewage-polluted water under conditions 
of reaeAtion are detd. Of 13.6 p.p.m. O consumed 
through the pond in summer, 10.4 p.p.m. was furnished 
by atm. absorption and photosynthetic processes. This 
amounted to 466 lb. per day. During the winter season 
<1.8 p. p. m. was furnished by the above processes, equiv. 
to 407 lb. per day or 87% of that provided in summer. 

E. Hurwitx 

Modem water puriflcatioii. S. johnsen. Teh. 
Ukeblad 80, Sanitaer- og Varmetdtnikk 15-17(1933). — 
review describing filtering app. of the clo.Sed type. 

C. A. Rohak 

Micro forces in water as applied to the practice of water 
purification. Julius Wigger and H. Bach. Wasser 7, 
22-49(19^); cf. C, A, 18, 560. — ^A theoretical (math.) 
discussion of surface ten.sion and surface energy, including 
capillary rise, pressure in drops, development of PoiseutUe’s 
equation, mol. arrangement in unimol. films, corrosion at 
surfaces, etc. M. G. Moore 

Sterilization of drinking water by silver-coated sand. 
S V. Moiseev. /. Am, Water Works Assoc, 26, 217-38 
(1934). — By a special method 145 different Ag-coated 
sands were prepd., and the one possessing the greatest 
microbicidal power and stability was selected. Two 
(\ptl. lab. plants are described. As long os the sand 
remained clean and unpollultvl its sterilizing properties 
were efficient. Conclusions: The oligodynamic action 
of Ag is stronger with pathogenic forms. It increases the 
longer the Ag is jn the water. A conen. of 0.3% Ag by 
wt. appeared best. D. K. French 

Water and the diemiat. H. Bach. Wasser 7| 11-31 
( 1933) . — A general discussion of the uses to which water is 
pul. * M.G. Moore 

Tile effect of the decomposition el natural organic con- 
taminatfiig matter on tiie properties of suifsca waters. 
IT. Haupt. Wasser 7, 1.38-52(1933).— Lab. studies on 
the decompn. of leaves of various trees under water are 
reported with tabular data giving total solids, permangan- 
ate consumption, pH» content of the extn. liquid in color- 
ing matter and tannin, etc. In the case of oak leaves 
alKiut 4% of the leaf material goes into soln. in A weeks. 
Much more tannin and coloring matter (humic acids) am 
pioduced by oak leaves than by beech. The high tannin 
<■ (intent and acid charactlur of the extn. liquid delay the 
lieginning of the normal CHi fermentation. Lab. expts. 
on the removal of color and tannin from such exts. by 
•ilum show that the usual treatment is not always sucoess- 
tiil unless*The pn is reduced. In view of the cost of such 
treatment H. advises that when possible reservoirs lie 
ptotected fnim leaf contamination and vegetation^ be 
removed fiw new basins before they are used. 14^ 
are best for forests about reservoirs, oaks are especially 
nliiecticmable. Moore 

Frodnettoa of ’^diatiUod watar” by alactroSamoaia. 

WeSel. Ptem! Zlg. 79, 71-«1984); d. C. A. 
26, 2890 .— An mwtrnted eiptl. itudy rving the values 


1 (Ubulated) obtained with 8 samples of HfO over periods 
of 35, 27 and 25 days, reap. W. O. E. 

Taalaa and odoit la tbo Delaware River. J. Wendell 
Burger and Stanley Thomas. J, Am, Water Works 
Assoe. 26, 129-7(19^).— The taste is de.<icribed as earthy- 
musty, and Ls more pronounced than the odor. It is 
attributed to general org. disintegration and is corrected 
and overcome by prechlorination. D. K. French 
BUmination of taste in water passing through creoaoted 
wood-stave pipe. T. F. Harkom and C. Greaves. Eng, 

J- 14, 515(1931) ; U. S, Pub, HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 
55(May 20, 1933) . — Creosoted pipes should be flushed for 
1-1 ^/i months before use. Chlorination forms phenols 
and unpleasant tastes in creosoted waters. Waters contg. 
3-5 p. p. m. uf creosote oil were rendered palatable by 
superchlorination and subsequent dechlorination by SO*. 
The higher the conen. of Cl used, the shorter was the re- 
3 quired contact period for superchlorination The best 
contact period was 24 hrs. when 2-3 p. p. m. of Cl was 
used for water contg. 0.5 p. p. m. creosote. The contact 
period with SOt was unimportant. Filtration of the water 
through activated C was effective in removing the creo- 
sote taste. C. R. Fellers 

Aativated-carbon treatment. Frank E. Turner and 
Carl Haynes. Kept, 8th Mo. Ann. Water Sewerage Conf. 
1932, 24-5; U, S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 64 
^ (June 17, 1933).— 11|S odor was successfully removed by 
activated C fed at the rate of 0.1 grain per g^. and costing 
$1.57 per million gal. at Cameron, Mo. Phenol tastes 
were effectively removed from the water supply at Moberly, 
Mo., by activated C. C. R. Fellers 

Reaulta from a small, inexpensive Iron-removal jdant. 

E. S. Flatmery Kept, Sth Ann. Mo. Water Sewerage 
Conf. 1932, 33; U. S. Pub, Ileatth Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 

5 04( June 17, 1933) .—A small plant costing $1650 consisting 
of aerators, a settling Imsin, and a rapid sand Ijack-wash- 
ing filter effectively freed a ground-water supply contg. 

5 p. p. m. of Ke. The cu[>acity is approx. 75 gal. per min. 

C. R. Fellers 

Prechlorination. Cleo Brown. Kept. Sth Ann. Mo. 
Water Sewerage Conf. 1932, 20; U. S. Pub. Health Eng, 
Abstracts 13, W, 64(June 17, 1933). — Prechlorination 
saved 0.3 grain per gal. of alum and paid for itself. It 

6 also produced a safer and more palatable water, with less 

color, and saved wash water. C. R. Fellers 

Reasons for snd difliculties encountered In the use of 
ammonia-chlorine in Richmond. Marsden C. Smith. 
Va. Poivtech. Inst., Eng. Extension Div. Scries, Bull. 
No. 29; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 72(July 
1, 1933); cf. C. A. 28, 238*. — In first operating the Rich- 
mond plant, NHf was added to the raw water about 2 
min. ahead of the Cl. A residual Cl conUmt was soon 
' present over the settling basins and on top of the filters. 

It was seveial hrs. before the Cl appeared in the filter 
effluent and it was accompanied by disagreeable odors and 
tastes due to unloading the filters. When the filters were 
sufficiently cleaned after several hrs., the qttality of the 
water improved. Cl and NIli were applied in a 3 to 1 
ratio. C. R. Fellers 

The detectioa of nitrite in water. M. Montalti. Diag- 

8 nostica tec. tab. (Napoli) Rw. mensile 4, 488-92(1933).— 
The Zlataroff (C. A. 17, 2928), Vergnotix (C. A. 23, 
3(^7) and Ravenna ( Analisi Chlmica, C. A . 16, 2095) re- 
actions for the detection of nitrite have been compared. 
The sensitivities found in g. per 1. were, resp. : 5 X 10 

5 X 10** and 5 X 10‘^ The last method is therefore to 
be preferred. The reagent is prepd. by mixing solna. A 
and B. Addn. of 5 drops of the reagent to 100 cc, of 
sample gives a rose coloration in dil. and an orange colora- • 

9 tion in more coned. (5 X 10*' g. per 1.) solns. of nitrite. 
Soln. A m 0.5 g. si^nilic acid in 150 cc. 10% AcOH. 
S^. B 0.2 g. a-naphthylamine boiled in 150 oc. 10% 
AcOH fdlowed by the addn. of 20 cc. HiO. L. W. B. 

Water ■ofteninc for mnnicipalitiss. C. S. Childs. 
Trans. N. Dak. Water dt Sewage Works Conf.*(lvitjtad. 
3rd and 4th Ann. Meetings) 148^; U. S. Pub. Health 
Eng. Abstracts 13, W, 73(July 1, 1933).— Water softening 
is economically practicable and justifiable in communities 
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having hard watem. For every 80 p. p. m. of hardneM 
remoi^i there is an approx, saving of $5.00 per capita 
per year* divided equally between the user and the munici- 
pality. C. R. FeUers 

Columbus softens her water sup^y. L. F. Warrick. 
SUUe Board oj Health BuU. Wis, 5, No. 14. 7(1033); 
U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 13. W. 67(June 24. 
1033). — High mineral and Pe content made softening an 
economical measure. Fe and Mn in water not only dis- 
color the water, but stain clothes and fixture.^, and impair 
water mains. An oflf-flavor is also imparted to the water. 
Flocculation of the Fe adds 1 more safeguard to the 
safety of the supply. C. R. Fellers 

Water softening at Quincy. Illinois. W. R. Gelston. 
Jr. J. Am. Water Works Assoc, 2$. 70^(1034). — The 
hardness averages about 160 p. p. m. subject to seasonal 
variation. Softening aims to reduce this to 70 p. p. m. 
total hardness. 40 p. p. m. as carbonate and 30 p. p. m. 
as noiicarhonate hardness. Aluminum or iron sulfate is 
first added, then after a short settling CaO. as the water 
goes to the first paddle mixers, then Na aluminatc and 
returned sludge. A Dorr clarifier removes about 05% 
of the turbidity. After this the water is recarbonat^ 
and finally chlorinated. The cost averages between 
$8.00 and $9.00 per million gallons. D. K. French 
Softening reactions with barium carbonate or hydroxide. 
J. Leick. Wasser 7. 197-206(1033). — ^'rabies and graphs 
re|)ort data from a no. of expts. on the treatment of both 
natural and synthetic waters with BaCOk or Ba(OH)i. 
This method lias the advantage of removing sulfate hard- 
ness without increasing the salt content of the water, as 
the sulfate as well as the Ca or Mg is pptd. The reaction 
is more complete at higher temps. The presence of COi 
favors the reaction, probably by the formation of Ba- 
(HCOa)t which reacts more rcadUy than the normal salt. 
Treatment with BaCOi may increase the carbonate hard- 
ness. as the sulfate is pptd. because of the foimation of 
Ca(EIC03)2* When used in conjunction with soda-lime 
or phosphate treatment, the baryta treatment must be 
first before the CO3 is removed. M. G. Moore 

Softening jdont reduces soap usage. E. S. Cary. 
Water Works Eng. 87, 05 0(1934). W. A. Moore 
The manufacture of artifldal zeolites. The control of 
zeolite water softeners. Paul G. Bird. Jowa State CoU. 
J. Set. 8, 183-5(1933). — Optimum proportions for the 
artificial zeolite were SiOs:AlsOi::2.2:l. The max. 
capacity was obtained when a gel was made to contain 
abmt 1.25 g. mols of AliOs per 1. The gel was filter- 
pressed, frozen at 21 "F. for 48 hrs.. dried at room temp, 
and tested for capacity. Freezing increased the capacity, 
as did the addn. of small amts, of Na2CO|, agar, casein 
or NaOH. Addn. of small amts, of NaCl. NoaPOi 
or NatB407 or of large amts, of glue, casein or NaiCOi 
cause a decrease in capacity. Automatic control of the 
regeneration of zeolite softeners could lx* effected by mak- 
ing use of the greater cond. of the softened water or of a 
light-sensitive control activated by the lines which appear 
in hard water but not in softened waters. F. E. B. 

Analytical problems connected udth boiler waters. 
G. Ammer and H. Schmitz. Wasser 7. 18^99(1933).— 
Volumetric methods fur phosphate detn. arc reviewed. 
A no. of attempts to det. phosphate and sulfate in the 
presence of each other are reported. Pptn. of phosphate 
with Ag ion. removal of excess Ag with Cl. and subsequent 
pptn. of sulfate with BaCb is not satisfactory, lx*cau.se of 
the marked adsorption of Ba ion by AgCl. Even after 
filtration, enough AgCl remains in colloidal condition to 
adsorb an appreciable quantity of Ba and thus introduce 
sa large error in the back titration with K palmitate. 
Blacher’s method for the detn. of .sulfate (C. A. 3. 2335- 
6; 4 . 2965) can be simplified for field and control work 
by omitting the heating to drive off COi and adding 2 
cc. 0.1 N HCl and shald^ instead. The results check the 
original method to within 3%. The following method Is 
recommended as sufficiently accurate for boiler-water 
control for the detn. of phosphate and sulfate in the same 
sample (all reagents are 0.1 N): After detg. the alky, 
of the sample against both phenolphthalein and methyl 


orange, add 10 oc. CaCIi adn. and 1 cc. excess HCl. ami 
heat the flask or shake until the COi is ezpdled. Just 
neutralize against phenolphihalein with NaOH. heat 
min. longer to ppt. all the phosphate, cod and add u 
drop of HCl to neutralize. Titrate with K palmitate to 
a faint pink. Tlua ppts. the excess Ca. Add BaQt soln 
until the color disappears, and 2 cc. in. excess. Brit f 
heating ppts. the BaSOi quantitatively. Back-titrate tlio 
excess Ba with K palmitate. as in the method of Blachei 
Data given indicate that the error in sulfate does not ev 
ceed 4%. that in phosphate sometimes reaching 10-15% 
A similar method for l^c detn. of sulfate alone with sod]) 
sdn. is given, with a correction curve. M. G. Moon* 
The historicaLdevalopment of the treatment of boiler 
feed waters. A. Splittgerber. Wasser 7, 156 74(1933), 
cf . C. A. 27, 3271 . — ^A historical review, with 46 references, 
including mention of publications of recently orgaiiizul 
scjcieties. M. G. Moon 

The solution of silicic sdd by water end its removal 
Han't A. Reimers. Wasser 7, 175-84(1933). — Equations 
show the decompn. of aduloria (KAlSuOs) in nature l)y 
COi-contg. water with the ultimate formation of AliOi and 
other products. The action of alkali carboiftites on tlicsf' 
intermediate products yields AbOi and SiOi, which nu> 
remain in water as colloids for varying periods. Phosphate 
treatment does not remove silicates satisfactorily fiom 
boiler waters. Water (170 1.) previously .softened wnb 
lime and contg. 6 mg./l. Si02 was treated witli 23.5 n 
of 20% Zn5)04 soln. with stirring. The floe settled fastu 
than an alum floe, leaving the water deaf and free fioni 
SiOs. In a soda-lime treatment plant thelZn salt may U 
added along with those reagents. CaO or mher base inusi 
bi* present. • M. G. Mtion* 

Survey of the flora and fauna of the warar supplies of 
the Madras Presidency. S. A. Rafay. Indian J. Med 
Research 20, 1083-1100(1933); U. S. Pub^ Health hng 
Abstracts 13. W. 1 04(01*0. *2, 1033). — The water siipplus 
are subject to dense and rapid algal growths. K^pU 
work showed the amt. of CUSO4 required to destroy the 
several species. By treating one of the principal lakes wit h 
0.3 p. p. m. of CUSO4. the Cl requirement for purificatKm 
decreased from 2 to 0.6 p. p. m. Extensive data an* 
tabulated. C. P. Fellers 

Algal growths and water supply. J. W. Husband. 
Water and Water Eng. 35, 765-^(1933). — By treating 
the water with 2-5 lb. of KMn04 per million gal. growth 
of algae was prevented. W . A. Mixin* 

The removal«of bacteria from water by the surface action 
of crystalline metals, van der Leeden. Wasser 90 
103(1933). — ^The views of various authors regarding tb«* 
mechanism of the oligodynamic action of pptd. Ag are 
briefly reviewed. Under the same conditions this mutmdl 
is as effective as catadyn Ag for water sterilization. The 
action if pptd. Cu ("Zement Cu*’) on water and sewagt 
was investigated. Contact of dairsf sewage with 10 g./l 
of this material reduo^d the bacterial count from 15 X 
10* per cc. to 7 X 10* in 5 mm. and to 2.4 X 10«in 1 hr 
Contact with 25 g./l. reduced a count of 13.6 X 10* to 2 
KFinSOmin. Ixirger amts, of Cu gave no better resiilis. 
Expts. with this type of sewage indic^ftd that the use oi a til 
ter of pptd. Cu following chlorinatioti still further rediind 
the bacterial count and reduced the residual Cl to a iieghgiblt 
amt. Filtration of domestic sewage through pptd Cu 
alone indicated that the bactericidal action was not tell- 
able but appeared to vary from day to day. Expls. on a 
com. scale showed that such a fitter reduced a residual Cl 
content of 6-7 p. p*-m. in domestic sewage to 1 or less 
p. p. m. Contrary data are presented from differciii 
plants on the use of pptd. Cu to remove slight amts, of 
residual Cl from drinking waters. M. G>*Moon* 
Baetoiial removal by means of the electrocatadyn proc> 
esa. G. A. Krause. IForrar 7. 74-89(1933).— The ad- 
vantages of the electrocatadyn process over the stuii< 
catadyn sand process include: (1) The cost is lower, as the 
cost of prepg. the Ag-carrying sand or other material is 
greater than the cost m the Ag uaed; (2) the electro process 
can satiidactorily uaed with turbid waters; (3) the conrn 
of Ag in the wat^ can be readily controlled; (4) the process 
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can be practically automatic, tequiriiig a min. of attention; ' 
and (5) but little plant space is required. The voltage 
used must be below the decompn. potential of water, not 
above 1.6 v. Aside from the size of the plant, current 
consumption depends on: (1) the elec. cond. of the par- 
ticular water, and hence the mineral content, (2) the cur- 
rent efficiency for the particular water (about 50% for 
drinking waters), (3) the pn* neutral or alk. waters ac- 
celerating the sterilizing action, (4) temp., higher temp, 
being favorable, and (6) the degree of pollution of the water 
treati^d, the degree df bactericidal power desired, and the 
chances of adsnrp4ion of Ag by pipes, etc. llie process is 
well adapted to the treatment of small amts, of water, 
l^xamples are given of its use in treating drinking water, 
t^ath waters (cf, C. A. 27, 4009), water for ice manuf., 
and its use on sMpg and in breweries, llie sensitivity of 
organisms usc*d in brewing to catadyn water uiakes it very 
satisfactory as a wash water in this industry. Five cuts 
and 36 references. M. O. Mooie 

Destruction of carbohydrates and organic adds by bac- 
teria from a trickling filter. Max Levine and J. H. Wat- 
kins. la. Fpg. Expt. Sta., Bull. No. 110, 54 pp. (19.12) ; 
IL 5. fub. HeaUk Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 39(June 10, 
1933). — The nature and type of bacteria capable of de- 
stroying lactic acid are described and discussed. A small 
building-lath (liter, receiving creamery wastes, was the 
soura* from which 18 species of bacteria, falling into 9 
genera, were isolated. Two of the species, V&rio cir- 
lulans and LaetobaciUus acidooorans, arc new. Several 
spec'ics were capable of producing org. acids from car 1 ) 0 - 
hvdrates and oxidizing the^* acid products. Other species 
utilized^ org. acids nn]y without attacking carbohydrates. 
A reaction of 5.0 inhibited the growth of nearly all these 
organisms. Such inhibiting reactions occur in the upper 
part of a trickling filter receiving milk wastes conlg. 0.5~ 
0.6% lactose. AcOH was readily attacked by 14 siKt'ies 
uf bacteria, but only 2 attadked cliloroacctic acid. Cf. 
C. A. 26, 5682. C, R. hellers 

Operation of Brantford filtration plant. F. F. Adams. 
Can, Engr, 64, No. 1.1, 66- 7(1933) ; U, S, Pub, Healtk Eng. 
Abstracts 13, W, 104 (Dec. 2, 1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4<«m. 

C. R. Fellers 

A critical survey of the problems of the reconditioniim of 
water mains and its proved economic solution. A. Goney. 
Water and Water Eng. 36, 2(»“8(19;i4).— I'he causes of 
corrosion in waUnr mains and the various methods used 
in reconditioning them are discus.si'd. The elect nxieposi- 
tion of bitumen from an aq. «^)lu. is recommended. The 
pure bitumen deposited on the walks of the piiM'S is taste- 
less, odorless, and ailheres tightly to the pipes. It is 
nut affected by traffic vibrations. The mains can be 
immditurncd in 6 8 hrs. by this method. W. A. M. 

Corrosive carbonic acid in water. F. C. Gaisser* Was- 
rr 7, 104-1 6(1 9.13) .-g-Ten tables present data from a no. 
of lab. expts. on the cha^.s in couens. of salts, CO 2 , etc., 
in botlt itanding and circulating *water with time, the 
changes being due to evapn. or contact with Fe, wood, 
marble, lime, etc. Conen. changes were greater in nin- 
iiing water. I'he or^nol lime content of the natmal water 
lather than the CO 2 content is probably the important 
l.ictor in salt pptn. and hence the formation of tufas in 
nature. COt may be removed from many natural waters 
without the pptii. of lime, while marble sometimes acts as 
a seeding agent for its pptn. M. G. Moore 

EcQUomics of corrective treatment for cold-water cor- 
rosion— application In public water supplies. Edward S. 
Hopkins, Tameb W. Armstrong and John R. Baylis. 
hd. Eng. Chem. 26, 260-4(1934).— Tbc effects of lime 
treatment on the cost of steam generation, soap consump- 
tion, renewal of pipes, and industrial waU.*r wftening are 
discussed. Comparative costs of water softening by means 
of lime, caustic soda and soda ash are given. W. A. M. 

Corr^on of zinc in various waters. £. A. Anderson, 
C. E. Reinhord and W. D. Hammel. /. Am. Water 
Works Assoc. 26, 49-60(1934).— Tests were made with 
galvanized iron as the source of zinc, in distd. water vnth 
and without Q. The addn. of Cl in imounts up to 5 
P- p. m. reduced the rate of corroeion when compared to 


that in distd. water. In distd. water in 7 days enough 
Zn went into soln. to render the water unfit for drinking. 
The max. safe conen. of Zn in drinking water is 40 mg. per 
liter. Fifteen references. D. K. French 

Treatment of flood waters in Bradford field for the re- 
moval of corrosive suspended matter. L. J. Clarke. 
Oil and Gas J. 32, No. 34, 16, 18(1934). — ^Lime is added 
to the water to form CaCOi which forma a protective 
coating on the interior of the pi|M*s. J. R. Strong 
Water-supply system and sewers at FUn Flon. Frank 
K. Simmons. Can. Eagf. 64, No. 9, 25-7(1933) ; U. S. 
Pub. Health Rng. Abstracts 13, W, 104(I>ec. 2, 1933).— 
An illustrated description of the unusual conditions which 
had to lie provided *for in installing water and sewer^ 
systems in frozen muskeg and rock. Most of the piping 
was above the surface of the frozen ground and was en- 
closed in wooden boxing packed with sawdust. 

C. R. Fellers 

Construction and operation eneriences of the Town 
Sewerage Board in Duisburg-Hambom. W. Seegert. 
Cesundh.-Ing. 55, 159, 173(1932); U. S. Pub. HeaUk 
Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 36(May 20, 1933). — A plant consist- 
ing of 3 settling-seepage tanks, each with a capacity of 
3 ]. per see., and retention period of 35 min., removes the 
coarse solids. I1ie effluent flows into the Rhine. 

C. R. Fellers 

The development of a chemical process for treatment of 
sewage. Willem Rudolfs. Sewage Works J. 5, 267-9 
(193.1); cf. Gleason and Luonam, C. A. 27, 2510. — A 
cliscussifiii of the relative merits of the Guggenheim chem. 
process for the treatment of sewage, especially with re- 
gard to simplicity of opi^ration and cost. E. Hurwitz 
Functions of the sewage-treatment laboratory. Michael 
J. Blew. Sewage Works J. 5, 312 18(1933).— B. em- 
3 phasizes the iiiiixirtance and necessity of an efficient lab. 
fur controlling and correctly operating a modem sewage- 
treatment plant. Suggestions are given as to the no. and 
kind of phys., chem., bacteriol. and operating tests ncces- 
sary, depending on the kind of treatment employed. The 
vfdue of lab. data and research is also discussed. B. H. 

Mechanical equipment in sewage-treatment works. 
IV. Sedimentation tanks. A. Pri'scutt Folwell. Pub. 
Works 63, No. 9, 12-14(1932); U. S. Pub. HeaUk Eng. 
Abstracts 13, S, 2U (Mar. 11, 1933); cf. C. A. 27, 22:14; 
26, 1435>. C. R. Fdlers 

Baltimore sewage-treatment plant and enerimental 
work. Geo. E. Fmck. American City 48, No. 3, 55 7 
(19:13); U. S. Pub. Healtk Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 39(June 
J«), 19 : 13 ), — ^The Back River plant, located 7 miles from 
Bskltimore, treats daily 6()-5 million gals, of sewage. The 
sewage flows through a bar screen house to a meter house*, 
and from there to 4 settling tanks, each 103 by 420 ft. 
with u depth of 10-14 ft. The settled sewage continues 
through 4 revolving screens and thence through conduits 
conlg. butterfly valves to 30 acres of trickling filters, 10 
14 ft. deep. On leaving the filters the sewage flows 
through 2 Imal settling tanks to an automatically operated 
hydroclec. plant and into the Back River. The sludge is 
dried for usi* as fertilizer. C. R. Fellers 

Milwaukee sewage-disposal plant. Charles Dick. 
NaU. Engr- 37, 421 4, 4200933) .—Operating experiences 
with the conveying and drying of sdudge are outlined. 

A. W. Furbank 

Sewage disposal at Johannesburg, S. Africa. E. J. 
Hamlin and H. Wdson. Surveyor 83, 203-4(1933) ; U.S. 
Pub. HeaUk Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 27 (Apr. 22, 1933). — The 
plants and equipment are described. C. R. Fellers 
Results of investigstions in the operation of the munici- 
pal Bewage-dispOBsl plant of north Nilmbeig. Eduard 
Merkel. Wasser 7, 206-32(1933) .—The plant, serving 
a population of 193,000, consists essentially of 4 settling 
basins, each of KXX) cu. m. capacity and supiflied with 2 
conical sludge-collecting pits at the outlet end; 2 groups 
of 4 sludge-ffigestion uniu, each of 750 cu. m^ capacity; 
and slud^-drying beds of 8000 sq. m. area. Structural 
features and operation are given in detail. The fdant 
handles on av. of 720 1. of sewage per sec., of which about 
120 1. is surface water from a small stream. Mech. 
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clarificatioii of 95% or more is obtained. 200 cu, mJday 
of fresh sludge is collerted. The dried liludge of 
the wt. of the hresAi) contains about 18% sand, 12-5% raw 
fat and 02% other org. matter. Gas collected froin the 
digestion iiaika averages .*i210 cu. m. daily with a heat 
viuue of 54-5600 cal./cu. m. During the wintiT the di- 
gesting sludge is heated. Tables show the character of 
entering sewage, effluent and sludge, as well as conditions 
in the small stream (flow of H-10 cu. m./scc.) receiving the 
effluent. M. G. Moore 

Approadi to city saved by sewage-works design, con- 
struction and operation of ^uinac Lake Plant. Henry 
N. Taylor. Sewage Works J. 5, 278^88(1 033) .—The di- 
version of raw sewage from the Saranac River to the new 
Saranac Lake plant removed objectionable and unsightly 
river water conditions. The plant and operation are de- 


‘i line vapors are the most common cause Of sewer eaplosions 
in Los Angdes. Gasoline Should not be dimosed of in 
s e wers. C. R. FeUers 

l^losion and health hazards in sewage-woiks opera- 
tion. G. W. Jones. Sewage Works J. 5, 28^301 
(1033) . — ^The 2 definite hazards involved in the handling, 
dispo^ and utilization of sewage gas are *(a) eicplosion 
hazard, (h) health hazard due to presence of toxic constitu- 
P ents and low O content of gas. B. Hurwitz 

Copper and biological sewage treatment. P. fflerp 
and F. FrAnsemeier. Wasser 7, 239-68(1033). — ^Lab 
expts. on domestic sewage are reported. The hydrolylir 
acidity of Cu salts is neutralized In whole or in part by the 
carbonates or pibteius present in sewage. The Cu is 
pptd. as jsulfidc if HjS is present. Samples of fresh sludgi* 
were treated with varying amts, of CUSO4 and seeded with 


scribed. E. Hurwitz 

One-man aewage-plant operation. I^^wis D. Suhr. 
JlffiufV;. Sanit. 4, No, 3, 80-3(1933); U. S. Pub. Health 
Eng. Ahstroas 13, S, 37 (May 20, 1933).— A flow sheet 
and routine operation of the Woodstock, HI., plant is de- 
scribed. C. R. Fullers 

Shallow clarification basins (as separate settling units) 
for sewage treatment considered from the diemical stand- 
point. W. Husmann. Wasser 7, 283-8(1933). — The 
relative merits of the Imhufl tank (1) and scp. settliug 
basins and digesting units (2) are discussed from the chem. 
and hypienic standpoints, without regard to factors of 
economic and engineering importance. The direct con- 
nection between digesting sludge and fresh sewage in (1) 
permits septic sludge at times to be stirred up and to con- 
taminate the clarified effluent, this sometimes producing 
an effluent of poorer quality than the influent. The sudden 
entrance of large amts, of solid matter or of cold water of 
higher d. may produce these conditions by rapidly sinking 
to the bottom and thus causing the sludge to rise. The 
argument that in (2) the sewage being darifled is too long 
in contact with the settled sludge is not valid in the case of 
modem basins with continuous mechanical removal of 
settled sludge . In this type of shallow basin aerobic condi- 
tions prevail. However, if sludge removal is not quant., 
anaerobic conditions may develop in the old sludge and 
thus produce objectionable conditions in the clarified 
effluent. M. G. Moore 

Experiences with the treatment of sewage from food in- 
dustries. G. Bode, Wasser 7, 269-710933).— Sewage 
from factories using potatoes in the prcduction of ale., 
etc., can be treated without difficulty at the city disposal 
plant. Wastes from factories using the molasses by- 
product from sugar factories as raw material require special 
treatment. These liquors are often evapd. at the plant, 
the flfsidue is burned and the K salts are extd. Two cases 
are considered where evapu. was not possible. The use of 
trickling units was not advisable because of the sensitive- 
ness of this process to changes in the conen. of the sewage, 
the presence of disinfectants from wash waters, etc. In 
order to prevent the wastes from becoming foul in the 
stream receiving them care was taken to maintain aerobic 
conditions. The water leaving the plant at 90^ was 
allowed to fall in fine streams 26 cm. into the 1st of 3 basins, 
and then was allowed to ovexfiow into the 2nd basin while 
the temp, dropped to 30**. Tables reporting total solids, 
N, KMn04 consumption, etc., both at the plant and along 
the small stream receiving the effluent indicate satisfactory 
operation. M. G. Moore 

The treatment of spent gas liquor in admixture with 
sewage at the sewage purification works at Cheltenham. 

•4ffl Report of the Liquor Effluents Subcommittee. F. R. 
O'Shaiighnessy. Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 422-30 
(1929-30).— See C. A. 24, 4108. Alden H. Emery 
Soundness tests for sewage filter media. H. G. Pay- 
row. Civil Eng. 4, 90-2(1934) .—Resistance to the strain 
caused by recrystn. of NaiS04 repeatedly taken up by 
limestonesand slags is used os a test of resistance to freez- 
ing and thawing. Ann Nicholson Hird 

nplesiona in sewers. J. J. Jessup. Munic. Sanil. 3, 
197(1932) ; U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 43( June 
17, 19to) .—Stagnant gases from leaky gas mains and gaao- 


old sludge to which no Cu had been added. The effetM 
3 of the Cu varied with the individual type of sludge, but 
in general the presence of up to 0.6-1% Cu (on the dry 
wt. of sludge) produced no noticeable decrease in H-flu\ 
or 184-day gas production. Larger amts, of Cu decreast* 
gas production markedly and even cause acid fermenta- 
tion. In such cases a drop occurs in the 8-day Wirve ut 
0.6-1 .0%, in the 184-day curve at 1.6% Cu. Curvts 
showing Os consumed against time for the digestion ot 
domestic sewage — not sludge— showed that Cu in conens 
^ up to 6 mg./l. decreased the values of Os consumed slightly 
but did not alter the general shape of the curve. Amts 
greater than 10 mg./l. did alter the curvd,/the initial nso 
occurring ulmut 2^ hrs. later. When c4nstimed ih is 
plotted against Cu conen. a sharp break! occurs in the 
curve at abotq 20 mg./l., the curve being pWtically hori- 
zontal to the axis of Cu conen. beyond mis point. A 
curve of total no. of bacteria against Cu mows a shari> 
3 break at the same point, but contrary to expectation, the 
total no. of bacteria increoM^s with Cu conCn., although 
the no. of Es. coU decreases.' Increased Cu content delays 
the time at which nitrification liegins. In normal sewage 
the lower the initial the lower is the 5-day biochetn. () 
demand. The effect is more pronounced when Cu ion 
(6 mg./l.) is present. Lab. expts. on the activated-sludge 
process indicated that domestic sewage undergoes nonnal 
digestion in the presence of 1 mg./l. of Cu ion. Thiee 
6 mg./l. retarded the process appreciably and 20 mg./l. 
fed intermit tenlly yras distinctly detrimental. Of the Cu 
added 80% was found in the driefl sludge, 20% having 
gone off in the affluent. , M. Xj. Moore 

RegulationB on use of sewage for irrigating crops 
Anon. Calif. Dept. Pub. Health, Special Bull. No. 59, 
3 pp.(May 27, 1^3); U. S. Pub, Health Eng. Ahstraits 
13, S, 04(Sept . 30, 1933). — ^The use of raw untreated sew- 
age for fertilizing or irrigating growing crops is prohibited 
' Effluents from septic, Imhoff or settling tanks may Im* used 
for watering or fertilizing only such Ciops as nursery st<x'k, 
cotton, bay, rice, alfalfa and fodder corn. Milk cows will 
not be pastured on land wet with untreated sewage. 

C. R. Fellers 

Factors affecting the efficiency of sewage sedimentation 

G. J. Schroepfer. Sewage Works JeS, 209-32(1933). 
Sedimentation of sewage is influenced by 4 factors; (a) 
0 characteristics of liquid, (b) characteristics of the solids, 
(c) phys. characteristics of the design and (d) misccllaxit*- 
ous effects. Under (a) it is shown that viscosity changes 
in the liquid have a more important effect onthchydrauhr 
values of the particles than do changes in sp. gr. of the 
water due to temp, variations, under (6) the character- 
istics of the solids, their size, sp. gr., conen. and shape, 
influence sedimentation of sewage somewhat in the ordei 
named. Flocculation and coagulation exert v^iable et- 
9 fects. (c) Various factors affecting sedimentation under 
characteristics of design might be placed in the following 
order according to importance: detention period, inlet 
and outlet effects, depth and ratio of length to depth, 
velocity of flow, shape of tank and bottom surface area. 
Mechanism effects exert either a negligible or a variabU 
influence, depending on the design and operation, (e) 
Miscellaneous features sudi as currents, eddies and biol. 
^ectx ewt some mfluenqe. The infiuepee of elec. qffect<» 
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wbA bottom reaetkm ^ipeart to be negligible in sewage 
aedimenution. B. Hurwitx 

Ad d itiona ! oommenta on Fair and Moon's ardde on 
"Heat and enenor relations In the digestion of sewage 
solids.'* D. Altnmisen, C. 8. Boniif» A. M. Buswell and 
G. E. Symons. SewagB Works /. 233-5(1033); of. 

C. A. 27, 26t0. — ^ECxceasive gas yields per g. of volatile 
matter digested are probably due to error in detg. the 
total solids and volatile matter content of the raw and di- 
gested dudges rather than in measurements of the gases 
produced. Evidence is also given that all of the data used 
in Fair and Mogre’s math, considerations are based on 
batch expts. whidi do not represent the true course of 
digestion of materials as observed in pnaciice. £. H. 

Mechanism of the activated-sludge process. C. Lumb. 
Surveyor 83, 22MP(1033) ; U. S. Pub. Health Eng. A6- 
strads 13, S, 27-8(Apr. 22, 1933). — ^The removal of col- 
loidal matter from sewage by activated -sludge treatment is 
discussed. The explanation of the mechanism of the 
clarification stage of the activated-sludge process involves 
physicocheni., enzymic, biol. and biochem. phenomena. 

C. K. Fellers 

Chemical treatment of sludge to facilitate disposal. 
Charles C. Agar. Sewage Works J. 5, 270-7(1933). — 
A rksamk of satisfactory experiences showing the value 
of chemicals in maki^ possible economical and conveuient 
methods of conditioning sludge for di^osal. Among 
the chemicaLs most frequently used are lime, chloride of 
lime, alum, chlorinated cemperas and FeCU. K. H. 

Prefiltration treatment of sewage sludge. F. W. Mohl- 
man and G. P. Edwards. Ind. Eng. Chetn. 26, 226 30 
(1934). — Numerous filter aids, both chem. and phys., 
were tested. It was found that digested sludge required 
more FeCU than activated. NaiCraOy added up to 1% 
reduced the amt. of FeCli required and prevented the loss 
of ferrous Fe in the filtrate. A smaller amt. of KeCli is re- 


digestion, large amt. of gas produced, and saving in plant 
space and hence in construction cost. However, the 
sludge is more alk. and the odor more objectionable than 
that of sludge produced at lower temps. It does not drain 
or filter readily, the org. matter seeming to remain in col- 
loidal condition. No satisfactory method of settling this 
was found. Three cases of the use of thermophilic diges- 
tion in plants arc briefly reviewed. M. G. Moore 

Treatment of sewage sludge by bacterial digestion. 
Hcrliert C. Whitehead and Francis R. O'Shaughnessy. 
Proc. Inst. CwU Rngrs. (London) 233, 38-135(1931). 
See C. A. 27, 1692. Ann Nicholson Hird 

Water-pollution research. A. Parker. Munic. Eng. 
Sanit. Record 92, 58K4)( 193*3) .—The solvent action of 
many natural waters on lead service pii)es, with resulting 
contamination, is briefly discussed. A. W. Furbank 

Water from coke-chemical plants. P. I. Kotliaruv. 
Coke and Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 1932, No. 12, 13-21.— Treat- 
ment of water discharged from coke and coke by-products 
plants in the European and 17. S. practice is desi^ribed. 

James Sorrel 

The effect of precipitants on textile waste liquors. 
H. F. Chrisco, A. McLaren White and H. G. Baity. 
Sewage Works J. 5, 674 84(1933).— Chem. treatment of 
the waste liquors is necessary before discharge into the 
stream and factors affecting exact treatment are; (1) use 
of stream, (2) diln. factor afforded, (3) biochem. O de- 
mand, (4) acidity or alky., (5) color, (6) odor and (7) 
suspended solids. Tables and details of exptl. work on 29 
different textile wastes are given. For each waste coagu- 
lation tests were run with varying amts, of different re- 
agents. The p\i and the color were measured for eac*h 
waste before and after treatment. Color deln. was made 
by comparison with Pt-Co standards. Reagents used in 
this work were alum, lime, copperas, CaClt, FeCU> HiSOi 
or niixts. of these. The textile wastes were dassified 


(luired if lime is added after the FeCli treatment to raise 
the pH to 9 or higher. FeCh, NaCl and FeS 04 plus lime 
were found to be of no value. Paper pulp when used in 
amts, equal to 50% of the wt. of dry dudge aided filtra- 
tion. l^eheating of fresh sludge from 22.2 to 32.2 before 
h'eCli treatment improved filtration. W. A. Moore 
The disposal of s^lus activated sludge. H. D. Bell. 
Munic. Eng. Samt. ^cord 92, 745-7(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
2234. — ^An outline is given of ex|ierience with a plant at 
Bamdey based on the discovery that it is possible to sep. 
up to 0*5% of the supernatant liquor from activated sludge 
by mixing it with an inert mtCierial with d rough surfaced 
Lontour such as sand. A. W. Furbank 

Laboratory experiments on the thermophilic digestion 
of sewage sludge. H. Bach. Wasser 7, 289-^10 
(1933). — The work of Rudolfs and Heukelekian (cf. 
C. A. 25, 1928) is briefly reviewed and checked* Tlic 
"thermophilic" du^ge used for seeding was prepd. by 
incubating fresh domestic sludge in a medium favoring the 
development of CH 4 -producuig badbteria (5 g. Ca(OAc)s, 
O..*) g. NH 4 a, 0.25 g. (NH 4 )iHP 04 and distd. water to 500 
g.) at dS'* for 3 weeks. Three flasks, each contg. 500 g. 
of fresh sludge, were meubated at 50^ . A was seeded with 
2.5 cc. of thermophilic sludge, B with 25 cc. of Imhoff tank 
sludge, and 25 cc. of water was added to C. Gas production 
111 A began immediatdy and reached 10.8 1. after 30 days. 
In B ga.s began to be appreciably evolved after 10 days and 
(cached 8.65 1. after 48 days. Gas production did not 
lieipn in C until after it hod ceased in A and B (55 days) 
and reached 35.18 1. aStA 118 davs. From the fact that 
the wt. of idudge decompd. in C lay between the wts. for 
A and B, B. condudes that the gas produced in C was 
largely H. Three flasks, each contg. 800 g. of equal parts 
of thermophilic and fredi sludge, were incubated at 50'', 25 
g. of fresh sludge being added to each daily. An av. of 
21.9 1. of gas was produced in 47 days, 595 cc. per g. of 
org. matter decompd. or about 100 oc. per g. of added org. 
matter. A dmilar expt. on continuous digestion indi- 
cate that a vd. of leas than 6(X) oc. of the digmting sludge 
niixt. was suflkient to decompose 1 g. of org. matter (dnr 
wt.) daily, while with mesophilic digmtioi^ 1 1. is requimd. 
Advantage of the thermophilic process would be speed of 


under the following lyi)cs: (1) indigo wastes, (2) 
S wastes, (3) processing wastes, (4) miscellaneous dye 
wastes. In general it seemed that copperas and lime to- 
gether formed the most satisfactory treating material for 
color removal. B. Hurwitz 

Water-borne typhoid fever in Chamberlain, S. D. 
W. W. Towne. /. Am. Water Work^ Assoc. 26, 99-110 
(1934). — ^IVmporo^ clisconlimiance of the sedimentation 
basin due to freezing is considered as a possible cause^ of 
the epidemic, permitting infection of the distribution 
system. Milk and food supplies were not probable 
soums. D. K. French 

Twelve months* records of mosquito breeding In Telok 
Anson with special reference to hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion. A. G. Badenoch. Malayan Med. J. 7, No. 3, 
82-7, 90(1932); U. S Pub. JleaUk Eng. Abstracts 13, 
Ma, 10(June 24, 1933). — Colorimetric deln. of natural 
waters of this region show a pn of 4-8.5. Common species 
of Anopheles and Culex were found breeding throughout 
this range. Neutral and slightly alk. waters favored 
Anopheles in preference to acid waters. C. R. F. 

Respiration of mosquito larvae and pupae and file effect 
upon them of petroleum, shade and dirty water. L. 
Kalondadse. Arch. Schiffi’-Tropen-Ilyg. 37, 88-103 
(1933); U. S. Pub. HeaUh Enf. Abstracts 13, Ma, 10 
(June 24, 1933) .—Larvae of Culex, Stegomyia and Ano- 
pheles can survive .submergence for several hrs., the time 
of survival of Stegomyia being greatest. Petroleum is 
considered to be a contact poison acting through the 
tracheae. Horse manure pollution discouraged Ano- 
phdes breeding. C. R. Fellers 

Prosenco of Anopheles larvae in the salt watera of 
Tunisian Sahel. Georges Villain. Riv. malarioL 11, 
346-52(1932) ; U. S. Pub. HeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, Ma, 
23(Oct. 7, 1933) .—Fourth stage Anoiheles egyptii reared 
in frtoh water and transferred to NaCl soln. at 24* were 
unaffected by oonens. not exceeding 0.9%. A 1.1% soln. 
was fatal in 4-7 days. Sea water was less kthal than 
NaCl, 1.5% sea water having the same toxic effect as 
1.2% NaQ soln. A. multicolor was reared in salt water 
which was 20% higher than sea water in salt ccmcn. 

C. R. Fevers 
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SMalto of Mologieal tad ehonietl iavootigttiaiu on tho 
6ff6€t on of wioto wot of i ccmtoliiiiig potuli. O. 
Ebcling. Wasser 7, 272- K8(1033). — AIxmt 25 Individual 
lab. expts. arc reported on the effect of mill tailings and 
wash waters from kicserite (MgSO 4 'Hs 0 ) on fresh-water 
fish and lower unimals which serve as their food. Similar 
expts. with K, Mg or Na salts alone showed that the 
poisoning action of these wastes was due first to the specific 
action of K ion, second to Mg, and not to osmotic eff4*cts. 
The presence of Ca ion tends to annul the polnoning action 
of K. A study of both biol. and chem. conditions in a 
stream reec*iviiig such wastes is reported. Bibliography 
is given. M. O. Moore 

Destruction of a house-infesting tick, Liponyssus na- 
goyoi. Saburo Mitsuhori. J, Pub. Health Assoc. Japan 
8 , No. Jl, 1 4(1932); U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 
13, P, 3(June 3, 19^). — ^This small tick biles men and 
animals and Ls able to transmit plague. Volatile chein- 
i(*uls, except CioHg and camphor, were effective in destroy- 
ing the ticks, liic recommended contact chemicals are 
CCI 4 , CHClf, CfHs and chloropicrin. C. R. Fellers 

Chlorinating an open bathing beach. Leonard M. 
Board. Munic. Sanu. 3, 194(1932); U. S. Pub. Health 
Eng. Abstracts 13, Sw, 6(June 17, 1033). — Es. coli at a 
frefii water bathing beach was effectively controlled by 
the application daily of HTH powder (a Cl compd.) to 
the surface of the water. The residual Cl never exceeded 
0.1 p. p. m. All gas-forming bacteria were not destroyed. 

C. R. FeUere 

New public baths in Copenhagen sports ground. A. 

Hiittemeier. Ingeni^ren 40, 252; U. S. Pub. Health 
Eng. Abstracts 13, Sw, 7(Junc 24, 1933).’- -The tank hold- 
ing 220,(X)0 gal. and maintained at a temp, of 22^ is filled 
from the city water supply, and the water is recirculated 
every fiVt hrs. It is purified by mech. filtration at the 
rate of 65 gal. per min. and by chlorination at the rate c}f 

0. 2 p. p. m. of liquid Cl. Aeration is by compressed air. 

Sea salt, 1%, is ^ded. C. R. Fellers 

Taste and odor control with activated carbon. Henry 
Wiesner, Jr. Proc, 8th Ann. Conference Water Puri- 
fication, W. Va. Vniv. Tech. BuU. No. 6, 42 3(1933).— 
Better taste and odor removal was obtained with smaller 
dosages of activated C by introducing it into the water 
just before filtration than by adding it with the coagulants. 

G. L. K. 

Activity of nonpalhogenic bacteria utiliring mineral 
matter in the thermal water of Aix-les-Bains and Aix- 
Burtscheid (Schloemcr) IIC. App. for removing sludge 
from tanks used for sewage treatment (U. S. pat. 1 ,947,429) 

1 . App. for controlling the adniixt. of gases and liquid.s us 
in treating water with Cl (U. S. pat. 1,945,7.57) 1. 

Water Softetiing and its Control. London: Tniperial 
Chem. Industries, Ltd. Reviewed in Water & Water 
36, 36(1934). 

Water purification. Ralph A. Stevenson (to Great 
Western Electro-Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,946,818, Feb. 
13. Sludge removed from material such as in watt*t or 
sewage purificatioii is s(‘purately chlorinated and the chlori- 
nated sludge is then used to effect pptn. of undesirable 
suspended mattei . 

Apparatua suitable for filtering water. Marcel l.umort 
(to Etablissemcnts K. & M. Lamort Fils). U. S. 1,945,- 
491, Jan. :iU. 

Apparatua suitable for filtering water, etc. Edmund 
von Maltitz. U. S. 1,945,839, Feb. 6. Structural and 
^ech. details. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering cistem water. Gregory 
T. Hiett. U. S. 1,946,163, Feb. 6. 

Regeneration of manganese filters during operation. 
Ddnes Molnfir. Hung. 107,175, Sep. 1, 1933. Mn filters 
can be re^nerated in works where excess Cl is added to 
the water &«fore the Mn filter and excess Cl is removed by 
active charcoal or thiosulfate alter filtiation, by increasing 
the Q addn. and making the water ^htly alk. The 
D-free water is then aerated to remove its aggressivity. 


Apparatus for introducing a chemkal into water in pro- 
portton to its flow. Compagnie pour la fabrication des 
conipteurs et matdrial d’usincs d gaz. Fr. 756,8^, 
15J933. 

Proportionate feeding of fluids such as water-treating 
reagents. Reginald M. Banks, John H. Banks and Wil- 
mol W. Burritt. IT. S. 1,946,474, Feb. 13. Various de 
tail.s of app. and operation ore dcs^bed. 

Apparatus for carbonating water. Job R. Manley (to 
Mai^ey Aulutnatic Co.). U, S. 1,945,489, Jan. 30. 
Stnictural features. 

Softening water. Hall Laboratories Inc. Fr. 756,7(i1 . 
Dit:. 15, 1933. Water contg. Ca and Mg compdb. is 
softened by adding thereto an alkali metaphusphate, puM 
erably in amt. of at least 4 gram-mols. of NaPOj fur I 
gram-mol. uf Ca compd. in the water. The NaPOa is 
pn*fcrably sold mixed with an alk. reagent. 

Softening and degassing boiler water. Chemische Fab- 
rik Budenheim A.-?i. (Guido Hcdrich, inventor). Cit*i 
589,96:1. Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. 855. 1.01). The water is 
softened and degassed by adding Fc(H 9 P 04)2 and alkali 
or alkali phosphate. . 

Baae-ezchonge water-softening apparatus. Tl^ Per^ 
mutil Co. Brit. 400,762, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Base-exchange water-softening apparatus. Wm. Bubv 
& Co., Ltd., and Charles Wni. Gidlow-Jacksou. Brit 
401,025, Nov. 9, 19a3. 

Base-ezchanging substances. Aktiebolagct Filtrurn 
Brit. 401 ,235, Nov. 9, 19.33. The process W Brit. 395, 1 S."» 
(C. A. 28, 24CP) is modified by adding the neutral salt, 
e. g.f CaCli, in a solid powd. or other finely divided stale 
to the mass of hase-exchanging clay. \ 

Gel production from solid reagents, wm. Vaughan 
(to Permutit Co.). U. S. 1,945,838, Feb. 6\ In forming 
a gel such as a water-softening zeolite gel, regents such as 
Na silicate and Na aluminatq are mixed in drypowd. fonii, 
the dry mixt. is moistened with water, the nmist mixt. is 
allowed to stand and is then dried and washed with water 

Regenerating water-purifying zeolite beds. Dana 
Burks, Jr. (to Board of Trustees, ITniv. of 111.). U. S 
1,947,248, Feb. 13. In a process involving water treat- 
ment , a regenerating stage in which brine is pa.s.scd thiougli 
the bed, and a washing stage in which water is passed 
through thi‘ bed in the same direction but at a more rapirl 
rate than in the water -purification stage, the regenerating 
brine comprises approx, the last two-thirds of the clllueiu 
of a previous regenerating stage and the first part of tlu 
effluent of a previous washing stage, mixed and with addn 
of regenerating salt (the shift fnmi the washing stage to 
a following water-purification stage being effected by re- 
ducing the rate of ftow of water through the zeolite bed) . 

Agent for cleaning boilers. The Miuister of Nnvv 
(Toyosifiro Miyoshi, uivetilor). Japan. 99,816, Feb. 27, 
1933. The agent is a mixt. of alkafi phosphates, aluiiii 
nates, nitrites (or sulfites) and caustic alkali (or alkali 
carbonate) . 

Preventing boiler incrustation. Alfred Pfeiffer, (ks 
.596,705, Jan. 8, 19;i4 (Q. 8,55. 1.36). Addn. to .510,- 
299 iC. A. 25, 1016). An altemaVi^' method of arning 
ing the coated fabric, used in the method of Ger. 510,290, 
is de.scribcd. As a further alternative, approptiate rt - 
agents in powd. form may be wrapped in aii uncuuUd 
fabric. Cf. C. i4.27,22.36. 

Apparatua for sterilizing water or sewage with chlorine 
Gerald D. Peet. Bril. 401,.589.*Nov. 10, 19.3:1. 

Sewage treatmentr Wm. C. Laughlin (to Filtration 
Holding Corp.) . U. S. 1,945,051, Jan. 30. After ,sci ceil- 
ing out coarse particles, sewage is treated with a "collect- 
ing agent" comprising a finely divided fibrou8 material 
such as waste paper or paper pulp in water suspension, 
capable of absorbing grease particles and forming a senn- 
soUd mass, the materials are then passed through a clanficr 
app. for removing a portion ol the solid-fiee litptid, and 
s^ds and semi-solida are treated in a second clarifier app- 
for removal of a further portion of the liquid; the liquid 
is recirculated into the first elarifjring app. for further treai - 
ment, and resulting solids and senii-^ids are subjected 
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to further liquid and solid sepn. 
described. 

Sedhnentitiofi tanks for treating sewage, etc. 

A. Dibdin. Brit. 401,604, Nov. 16, 1933. 

System for purifyiim sewage with activated sludge. 
l?ranz Leiner. Ger. 591,260, Jan. 18, 1034 (Cl. av. 
3.02). 

Controlling- the humidity and temperature of the air in 
buildings. George H. Fisher (to Miimeapolis-Hoiioywell 
Riegidator Co.). U. S. 1,946,903, Feb. 13. Variuuh 
details of app. asui operation arc dcscrit)ed. 

Preparations for purifying air and liberating oxygen. 
Kwald Herzog (tp Deutsche Gold & Silber Scheidcansult 


1 vorm. Roesslcr). U. S. 1,946,460, Peb. 0. An alkali 
metal peroxide 100 is treated with water 6-9 parts in the 
form of a spray at a temp, of about O'* and in the presimee 
of a catalyst such as MnOn which promoU\s 0 liberation in 
the presence of COi and water. 

Air-oonditioning apparatus (including an ozonizer). 
Arthur A. Roesch (to Roesch Enamel Range Co.) . U. 8. 
1,945,379, Jan. 30. Structural features. 

Oligodynamic treatment of liquids. Oligodyn A.-C;. 
Fr. 756,351, Dec. 8, 1933. The metal having oligody- 
namic action is brought into action by an dec; current, the 
electrodes iKMng mounted on a common base in the form 
of a handle. 
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General system of soils. Elck 'Siginond. Math, 
naiurw, Anz. ungar, Akad. Wiss, 49 , 79-101(19,32).— 
St‘e C, A, 27, 1969. S. vS. de Fmaly 

The dyni^c properties of soil. V. Dynamics of soil 
on plow moldboard auxfaces related to scouring. Ralph 
I). Doner and M. L. Nichols. Agr, Eng. 15, 9 1.3(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3277. K. D. Jacob 

Some properties of the soil solution and the colloids 
in certain Iowa soils. Gordon B. Killinger. Jowa Slate 
CoU. J. Sn. 8, 203 -4(19:i,3). -Niue soils from different 
imrts of the state were examd. The difference in colloidal 
(oiiUmt might be useful lu detg. soil types. 'I'he org. 
iiKittcr was chiefly colloidal. When N was high, C and P 
were also liigh. The water-sol. minerals were not present 
m soil solus, in the same ratio as in the soiA. The equiv 
i(ir iiase exchange was related to the loss on ignition. 

C olloids from the soils promoted gas pnxluction liy 
anaerobic bacteria. F. E. Brown 

A review of results of dielectric methods for measur- 
ing moisture present in materials. N. E. Edlefsen. Agr, 
Eng. 14, 243-4(1933j. —A given quantity of water when 
distributed evenly through a ^od produces a grcatcu 
Lhaiige in the diclcc. const, of comparatively dry soil 
than It does in the same soil when relatively wet; however, 
the relation is practically linear for percentages of water 
up to the moisture equiv. oi the particular soil under 
investigation. Eleven references. K. D. Jacob 

Study of the relation of the organic content of soil to 
its p)l^^ J- E. Kndslcy and W. F. Hall. J. Venn, Acotl, 
Sti. 9, 78-8.3(1934).— Studios made iii^ western 'IVim. 
showed iKith soil and subsoil to be acid in correlation 
with org. matter prt'M'iit and with sandiness of soil. 

A. Lloyd Taylor 

The nature of the base-exchange material of eoUs end 
of the bentonitic days as revealed by chemical investi- 
gationa and x-ray a^ysis. W. P. Kelley and W. H. 
Dore. Trans. Unit Intern. Congr. Soil Sci., I^eningrad 
mo 2, 34-6(1933) (ill English) ;»cf. C u4. 25, 1317.— 
Eiainn. of soil colloids sepd. bv sedimentation and freed 
from org. matter by HaOj oxidation indicated that re- 
placeable base can jpfleii be increased several fold by (try 
Kniidiiig in a ball mill. Similar results were obtained with 
Ixiitonites. The replaceable element showing the great- 
est increase is Mg, although with one bentonite and 
(ulloids from humid soils, K and H were also iiicreas^. 
Gimding exposes new surfaces with replaceable Imses which 
iiidv differ from those previously at the surface. X-rav 
(hffraciioti patterns bv the jHiwder method of 9 bentonites 
.lud 6 soil colloids, examd. in the original state, ground 
for a long time and also after satu. vnth various liases, 
indicated essentially similar cryst. structure with oulv 
slight differences attribiiUble to different al)sorlx‘d bases 
and impurities. BeiiUmites showed a simpler slructuie 
than soil colloids; there seem to be 5 classes of the t»)rmcr, 
and Hues from the latter sometimes included 2 of these 
Gasses. Replaceable ba.ses arc indicated to be an mtegial 
part of the cryst. structure, not merely adsorbed on sur- 
faces, although in ordinary exchange studies only the 
latter are cefflaced. The original base jn the benlouites 


and California soil colloids was Mg, later more or less 
replaced by Ca, K, Na, etc. 'I'he Cecil colloid is a cryst. 
acid salt. These iiiorg. base-exchange materials form a 
closely related series of secondary products from weather- 
ing. The ratio SiOiiAlaOi varies, without great ^eet 
upon crystal slnictiire. The effects of heating as well as 
thest' cheni. and x-ray studies indicate that the soil col- 
loid is no well-known zeolite, but proliably a true clay 
mineral related to moiitmorillonite, a Mg aluminosilicate. 

C. J. Scholleiiberger 

The causes and mechanism of an increased cation ex- 
change in various soils after Ca(OH)i treatment. A. 
Th. Tvnliii and K. M . Bystrova. Trans. Sind Intern. Congr. 
SoUSet., Leningrad Hm 2, 85 107(1933) (in English). - 
A review and extended discussion of lab. expis. with 
various soils and urtiflcial gels, from which it is concluded 
that incnv'isc in exchange capacity fullowing Ca(OH)i 
treatment is due ptiucipally to activation of **coagels" 
formed by the mutual |)pln. of cip|N>sitely charged sols, 
e. g., negatively charged clay and positively chargeci 
KaOi.aq. 'rids passive gel can again acquire a neg. 
charge and u|)on Ca(OH )9 treatment Ca'*'^ is adsorbed, 
to Ik* releu.si‘fl siiliseituently by exchange with other cations. 
Tbirty-six rcfeiences. C. J. Scholleiiberger 

Exchangeable cations of the soil and plant. K. K. Gedroiz. 
Trans. Sind Intern. Congr. Sod Sii., Leningrad WHO 2, 
7 1 -8;j( 1 93.3 ) (111 German) ; cl. .1.28, 2(MF. — A general 
discussion with description of put expts. in which oats, 
mustard and buckwheat were grown in heavy chernozem 
itoiti which all excliaugeablc basics had biMin removed and 
replaced by C'u and K furnished at different rattxs by 
complete fertilizer. Yields indicated that the crops 
secured siifticient K and Mg for max. growth from the 
soil coiitg. utily exchangeable C'a. In similar expts. with 
soil satd. with other elements, the crop on the fertilized 
C'a Miil was slightly siiiK*riur to that on the original soil; 
that on Sr soil was somewhat inferior, but practically 
equal when the fertilization was supplemented by CaCOi. 
Small crops wen* secured from soil satd. with Mg, 

A1 and H. With CaCO„ there was a small crop on Pc'* ♦ 
soil, but none on soil satd. with Cd. On H-satd. soil, 
CaS 04 was ineffective, indicating the imijortaiicc of CaCOs 
os a neutralizing agent. It is noted that although soils 
satd. with Na arc unproductive, there is some evidence 
that Na is important in N nutrition. C. J. S. 

Acboa of hydrogen peroxide upon the soil. K. K, 
Gedroiz. Trans. 2nd Intern. Congr. Sod Sti., J. 0 entngrad 
WHO 2, 41-70(1933) (in German); cf. C. A. 26, 2264.— 
A nview and description of cxptl. work with chemozctii 
soils. Tnatmeiit of 5 g. soil with 60 ml. 30% H^Ot with- 
out Ueating changed org. N practically completely Ui 
NHa; a trace was oxidized to nitrate. Org. matter was 
reduced from 9.3 to 1.1% and the n*actioii made alk., 
0.1% COi being found in the residue from the originally 
CaCOi-free soil. Addn. of 1 g. CaCOi to the sample 
prior to treatment hindered the action. Heating the mixt. 
resulted in considerable loss of N, iucreased*by CaCOi. 
In further expts., 10 g. soil with 25 ml. IliO and increments 
of HA added gradually without heating were finally 
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ovapd. to dryneas on the water bath. The Pm lvalue of a 
sample so treated without HfOk was 6.75; up to 20 ml. 
HiOi caused a regular decrease in Pn to 3.75| and up to 
100 ml. caused a subsequent rise to 0.02. Water-sol. 
org. matter, both total and that oxidizable by X:Mn 04 , 
as well as CaO and MgO were considerably increased by 
HiQi treatment. Sol. org. acids were evidently formed. 
Eicchangeable bases in HiCh-treated soil as compared 
with the original soil were detd. with difficulty; apparently 
this was due largely to loss of permeability with humus. 
The efficiency of N NaCl in exchange was cut in half, 
of N NH 4 CI reduced 30%, but that of 0.05 N HCl re- 
duced by only 8%. With 4 N NH4C1, but not with 4 N 
NaCl, the difference almost disappeared. The effect of 
H 2 O 9 upon a no. of soils caused smfill decreases in ex- 
chaise capacity, but with a heavy chernozem there was 
a 50% reduction, an indication of the possible importance 
of humus in exchange reactions. Similar soils satd. with 
Na prior to treatment with HsOs, etc., were more dis- 
liers^ after the latter treatment, indicating some pro- 
tective action of humus against alkali damage. The 
cementing action of humus in the soil is impotent. 

C 1. Schollenberger 

The concentration of carbon dioxide m the soil air under 
various crops and in fallow soils. P. B. Smith and P. E. 
Brown. Iowa State CoU. J, Set. 8, 1-10(1333). — ^I'he 
conen. of COi in the soil air in fallow soils and in soils under 
the crops (corn, alfalfa, red clover, cowp^, soy beans, 
oats, wheat and bluegrass) and under various soil treat- 
ments was detd. The COt is due to plant growth, micro- 
htoloe^cal action and decay of org. matter. Rates of 
diffusion may influence conens. of COs. Bluegrass and 
com in early stages of growth depress microbiological 
action. Legumes seem to stimulate it. Deep-rooted 
legumes produce more COs than shallow-rooted legumes. 
Conena. of COi in the soil air as a measure of the rate of 
COi pmduction in field soils are of limited value . It is not a 
desirable method for detecting differences due to soil 
treatment. F. E. Brown 

Increased yields fn»n the action of small qmuititles of 
basic materials on add soils. H. Kappen. Peut, landw. 
Presse 50, 547(1933). — ^'Phe exchange acidity of a humus, 
sandy loam was reduced from 8.4 to 1.4 when 5000 kg. 
6[ CaCOi per 100 sq. m. of soil wa.M used with an acid 
fertilizer. CaCOi (10,000 kg.) reduced the exchange 
acidity to 0.4, and the pu of the soil was increased from 
4.77 to 5.83. A basic fertilizer contg. NaNOi, Thomas 
meal and a potash salt reduced the exchange aridity to 
1.8 and increased the fn lo 5.5. Incivascd yields cor- 
responded to the reduction in soil acidity. K. C. B. 

Studies on sugar cane and sugar-cane soils. I. The 
immediate and residual effects of lime on crop yield. 
P. h^.^Turacr. Empire /. ExpU, Agr, 2, 78-02(1934). — 
Plant and ratoon canes, grown on unflocculated, arid 
soils in Trinidad, benefited greatly by liming up to the 
lime requirement (as detd. by the degree of unsatn. of 
the soil with exchang^ble Ca) of the soil. On .soils ex- 
hausted through continued practice of a type of * 'shift- 
ing*' cultivation, the benefit derived from liming was at Ist 
very small, but it appeared to attain normal proportions in 
the course of time. In the absence of (NH 4 )tS 04 , the 
lime-yield curve followed the law of diminishing returns; 
in its presence, the curve rose to a max. point which cor- 
responded to an application of lime equal to the calcd. 
lime requirement. After the max., the curve showed a 
significant fall which occurred either when an excess of 
lime was applied in the presence of small applications of 
(NH 4 )tS 04 or when an excess of (NH 4 )fS 04 was applied 
in the presence of small amts, of lime. Fluctuations in the 
tiuality df cane due to liming were imimportant in com- 
parison with the accompanying increment in yield, un- 
less conditions were very unusual. K. D. Jacob 

Recori developments in the agriculture of sugar cone 
in Queensland. H. W. Kerr. Empire /. ExpU. Apr, 2, 
20-^(1934) ^In the sugar-cane districts of Queendand, 
the highly fi«'id alluvial soils of the heavy rainfall areas 
show marked response to applications of phosphates, but 
not to potash. The deep, red volcanic loams are con- 
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1 spkmouriy deficient in potash, but phosphatet have little 
effect on cane yields. The red loams vary considerably 
in their potarii and phosphate requiienieats. Practically 
ah the cane soils are noUbly deficient in N. KQ and 
K 1 SO 4 are of equal value as sources of K for cane in Queens- 
land. Bztn. of the soil phosphates with 0.01 Jv H 1 SO 4 
(250 parts/part of soil) and of the soil potash with 0.02 
AT HCl seems to give a good index of the P and K require- 
ments of the soils. Sous more arid than pn 4.3, as detd 
in 1.0 N KCl sdn., respond to applications of lime, 
soils le.ss acid than pa 4.7 seldom show response. Marked 
increases in cane yields are obtained by the use of molasses 
as fertiliMer, A melhod for testing the maturity of cane u. 
based on the fact that the expressed juices from 3 equal 
sections of a mature cane stalk contain approx, the sanu 
amts, of reducing sugar; this value tends to a const, min 
at this period. K. D. Jacob 

3 Soil and mineral aupplementB in the treatment of bush 
sickness. T. Rigg and H. O. Aricew. Empire J. Exptl 
Agr, 2, 1^(1934); cf. C. A, 27, 2243.--8heep depastured 
on typical bush-sick country at Glenhope, New Zealand, 
were drenched twice a week with (I) 3-4 g. Onekaka 
limonite, (II) 7-9 g. of the silt and clay fractions oi Nelson 
soil contg. 0.75-1.0 g. FeiOa sol. in 0.1 N oxalic acid and 
(m) Fe NH 4 citrate equiv. to 0.75 g. FetOi. Sheep 
drenched with 11 gained rapidly and continuouriy in wt. 
^ and remained perfectly free from bush sickness; those re- 
ceiving I showed no i mpr ovement over the controls. In 
general, sheep receiving m remained free from bush sickness 
but did not make as good growth as those receiving II 
The failure of 1 to overcome bush sicknes^ suggests that 
an adequate supply of Fe compds. is insufficient in ilselt 
to prevent the disease, and that some other tactor operates 
detrimentally \o the nomial functioning 6f the animal 
e system. K\ D. Jacob 

Stuffiea on the viability of Bimeria tenoUk in woE, 1* 
D. Patterson. Cornell Veterinarian 23, 23:^9(1933).— 
Addn. of 10% of CaO to soXs contaminated yith odey^ts 
of R, tenella did not prevent infection of chickens in 12 
weeks. K. D. Jacob 

The fertilizer effect of various mineral phosphatea com- 
pared with the effect of easily soluble phosphate ferti- 
lizera. Paul Solberg. MMinger Norges J^ndbruks, 13, 
6 481-540(1933). — On boggy soil, the effect of mineral 
phosphates is nearly as great as that of ordinary super- 
phosphate, provided the lime dressing is not too high, 
and is equal to that of Thomas and Rhenania phosphate s, 
while on mineral soil (morainic) the nisults are mote 
variable. • • H. C. M. Ingeberg 

StatiaticB of productioa, consumption, etc., of phosphate 
rock and euperphoa^te, 1932. A. N. Gray. Super - 
pkosphaU 7, 1-fl, 21-8(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 14:19, 1701.— 
' World data are given. K. D. Jacob 

FertiUioni and the [British] Empire. A. N. Gray 
Empire J, ExpU, Agr, 2, 65-77(l^U). — Detailed data 
are given on the prcmuction, consumption and trade in 
N, P and K fertilizers dnd fertilizer materials in the Brit. 
Empire. K. D. Jacob 

Artificial fertilizers registered [in Victoria] for 1934. 
Analyaea and unit values. W. C. Rx>bertson. J, Pept. 
B Agr, Victoria 32, 43-^2(1934); cf.. C. A. 27, 1440. 

K. D. Jacob 

Sulfates and chlorides as fertilizers, m. Effects on 
the viscosity and the surface tension of pastes made from 
rice starch. Istmosukc Onodera. J, Agr, Chem, Soi, 
Japan 9, 1077-90(1933); BuU, Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 
9, 139-40. — Rice paste had a mal. viscosity when NH4CI, 
Na phosphate and KsS 04 were applied as fertilizers to the 
rice plant in the pot. The viscosity was generally larger 
9 with .sulfates than with chlorides. If fertilisers m K and 
NIL with different anions were used, the viscority of tin* 
rice paste was larger than that with fertilizers having 
the same anion. The surface tension of the rice paste was 
greater when the compds. of K and NH 4 with the same 
anion were used as fertiliser. Y. Kihara 

CompoM and fertillsen ix relation to greenkeoning. 
n. Nnrogenotts fortiUsera. T. W. Evans. J. Board 
Greonheeping Rgsilprdt8f84rS(lQdd); cf. C. A. 25, 5218.— 
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The use of (NH^tSOii CaCNt and Nitro-chalk on golf 
greens is dtscitssed. K. D. Jacob 

A field method for the detennJaatioii of the mtUizer 
leqnlfeiiieats of sofis. 1. M. Robertson and A. B. 
Stewart. ScotUsh /. Agr. 17, 71*^(1034).— Bzpts. with 
the Mltscherlich plot method are described. In general, 
Scottlidi soils, with the possible exception of newly broken- 
up lea, are very deficient in N, and show a marked response 
to N fertilizers. £. D. Jacob 

The effect of fertilizer salts on the soil. O. Diehl. 
Kmdhr. Pflawse 30, 41-5, fiW(1934).— Of 14 different 
salt solns. used, KCl, Ba(OH)s and Ca(OH)i produced 
the greatest increase in the speed of sedimentation in a 
CaO-free susi^cnskin of loess loam soil. The values were 
15, 20 and 20 mm. /min., resp. A 6% KCl soln. pro- 
duces the max. effect for that salt. CaO in the original 
soil suspension reduces the effect of the salt oonen. Of 
the salts of uni-,"^- and trivalcnt metals, the chlorides 
produced the greatest acceleration of flocoulation. In- 
creasing the diln. of the soil susiiension caused a decrease 
111 acceleration with the alkali metals and a less marked 
decrease with the bi- and trivalent metals (Ca and Fc), 
the values tending to become const. This is ezptl. proof 
of the need aot CaO with heavy applications of K sdts. 
Similar<tests with silt soil showed the loosening action of 
CaO on the structure of such soils. John O. Hardesty 
The economic importance of effective plant protection 
by the use of potash fertilizers. H. Bisele. Ernaht. 
Pflanze 30, 66 i8(1634).—A general review with 21 refer- 
ences is given. , John O. Hardesty 

The calcium antagonism in soil and oakwood. Arthur 
C. M^ill. 7. Tenn^ Acad. Sci. 8, 273-321(10.3.3).— An 
extensive survey over much of Tcnti. showed that high 
soil Ca is assoed. with high Ca in oak in 0.1^ correlation, 
hut low-Ca soils (Ca below 0.35%) yield oak high in Pc. 

A. Lloyd Taylor 

Absorption of manganese by wheat seedlii^s. Jchicl 
Davidson. Trans. 2nd Interp. Congr, 6'ot/ Sci., Lenin^ 
grad 1930 2, H4(19.'}.3)(in English). — A r6sum6 of con- 
clusions drawn from soln. culture expts. with MnsOi, 
MnOs, MnCli and MnS04 as sources of Mn, NaNOi, 
NH4CI and (NI1 «)>vS 04 as sources of N, K3SO4 and KCl 
and K phosphates and CaCOi to regulate Physiologi- 
(ully alk. NaNOs but not NH4 salts decreased Mu ab- 
sorption from sources other tlian MiiCU. Mu absorption 
was but slightly decn’ased from MnCh by CaCOi, but 
phosphates caused decreases when Pu was const. The re- 
sults indicate that the availability of Mn to plants is detd. 
hv the combined effect of ^.and anions,^ and the effect 
IS through the soly. of Mu rather than upon the atjsorp- 
tivc power of the plant. The results further show the 
utility of H2O cultures in solving practical problems, and 
indicate the necessity of considering the effect of applied 
fertilizers and amendments upon the availability of soil 
I'oiistitucuts. C. J. Schollenfierger 

The relative palatkbilitieB of seeds mixtures, and a 
study of the influence of fertilizers cn natural hill pastures. 
W. E. Jt MUton. Efnpire J. ExfU. Agr. 2. 51-64(1 »34) •— 
As shown by the degree to which the plots were grazed 
by sheep and cattle, the palatability of pasture grasses 
was increased by tUe application of either Cia, N, P or 
K fertilizers; in general, the hardest grazed plots were 
those that had received all 4 elements, Ca being par- 
ticidarly effective in increasing grass palatability. To a 
certain extent, the increased palatability of the plots wa.s 
due to the effect of the fertilizen in promoting the growth 
of naturally palatable phnts, such as Molinia and clover. 
The effect of lime, either alone or in combination with 
fertilizers, was much more marked than that of super- 
phosphate. Twenty-two refereiice.s. K. D. Jacob 
JbvestigntioiiB in. pasture production. VI. Studies of 
effect of •mmftniiiin Bulfato ond frequency of cutting on 
production of paeture under qystem of mowing only. A. 
W. Hudson. New Zealand J. Agr. 48, 17-24(1934); cf. 
C. A, 28, 555*. — In general, applications of (NH4}iS04 
increased the growth of grass for peri^ of from a few 
weeks to a few months after application, depending on 
the time amt* of the application. The period of bene- 


ficial effect of each application of (NH4)aS04 was usually 
followed by a period of dumping in grass production which 
coincided with a reduction in the amt. of clover growth 
and the more or less unthrifty appearance of the grass. 
Ground limestone was somewhat more efficient in pre- 
venting increased soil addity, due to (NH4)tS04, when it 
was applied iu mizt. with (NH4)iS04 than when it was 
applied separately once a year. K. D. Jacob 

Fertilization of meadows in relation to the new ruling 
on agricultural fats. L. Schmitt. Dent, landw. Presse 
60, 473, 484, 496(10.33). — Governmental restrictions 011 
fat mports in Germany necessitate an increased pro- 
duction of hay for feed. Use of Thomas meal alone on 
meadows over a period of 15 years did not increase pro- 
duction. K phospliale alone increased yields about 60% 
and the yield of N in the hay was increased from 85.8 
to 131.4 kg. /ha. The application of N fertilizers did not 
appmiably increase yields. K. C. Beeson 

Effects of time of planting and of fertilizer mixtures on 
the curly-top resistant sugar-beet variety U. S. No. 1 in 
Idaho. A. W. Skudema, C. E. Cormauy and L. A. 
Hurst. TJ. S. Dept. Cite. 273, 1-15(1933). — ^Ferti- 
lizer mixts. contg. high i)erceiitages of PgOi produced 
larger yields of brots and greater yields of sugar per acre 
than mixts. in which N or K prcdoiiiiuated. A sharp de- 
crease ill stand of beets occurred when the percentage of 
N in the fertilizer mixt. exceeded 8%. The tests indicate 
that a fertilizer mixt. in which the percentage of P1O4 
pn*domiiiates is likely to produce consistently good re- 
sults with sugar beets, especially uuder cropping and soil 
conditions that uccc.ssitate the use of com. fertilizers. 

W. H. Ross 

Liming conditions for flax. Johannes GOrbing. Deal, 
landw. Presse 60, 475(1033). - Optimum root growths 
were obtained when burned limestone was added to a soil 
to increase the from 5.6 to 6.2* Ti. 7. Less satisfactory 
growths of flax roots were obtained at Pu of 7.4. Electro- 
metric titration of the soil with lime water is the most 
satisfactory method of detg. lime requirements. 

K. C. Beeson 

Orchard sprays in New Zealand. VII. Combinaflon 
sprays. G. H. Cuuiiingham. New Zealand J. Agr. 48, 
1-12(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 248».— The uses and chemistry 
of various spray mixts. are discussed. Thirty-one refer- 
ences. K. D. Jacob 

The composition, application and general effects of the 
main orchard sprays at present applied to gomt fhiita. 
P. H. I'hoinas and T. D. Raphael. Tasmanian J. Agr. 
3, 145 5:1(1932). -A review. K. D. Jacob 

Experiments with dormant sprays for control of leaf 
and nut caae-beaiers [on pecans]. Kred. W. Walker. 
Ga.-Fla. Pecan Growers Assoc., Proc. 27th Ann. Con- 
vention 1933, 31-5. — Dormant spraying of the trees with a 
1 : 15 solii. of tar or creosote emulsion, just before the open- 
itig of the buds, gave practically complete control of coae- 
beiuvrs. Bordeaux and Pb arsenate sprays were inef- 
fective. K. I>. Jacob 

Effects on apple trees of lime sulfur following Bordeaux 
mixture. G. U. Ctmningham. New Zealand J. Agr. 
48, 15-17(1934).-' -The ppts. obtained by addi^ Cu^4 
or Bordeaux-mixt. solns. to equiv. amts, of 0.1% lime S 
soln. were not injurious to the fruit or foliage when they 
were applied to Delicious, Jonathan, Sturmer and Rome 
Beauty apple trees in early summer; with smaller amts, of 
Cu or larger amts, of lime S injury is likely to result, be- 
cause of the formation of sol. Cu compds. Injury is not 
likely to follow when apple trees are sprayed with either 
5-4-.'i0 or 3 4' 50 Bordeaux mixt. at the gr^n-tip stage, 
and followed at the pink or pre-pink stage with 0.2% lime 
S. K. D. Jacob 

The abrasive affect of lime as uaed in Bordeaux mix- 
ture. E. L. Nixon. Agr. Eng. 14, 335-6(1933).— When 
pulverized pebble lime or hydrated lime was uaed in a 
4-4-50 Bordeaux mixt. the abrasion of the spray-nozzle 
disks (as indicated by the loss in wt.) was approx. 0.5 
times as great as when lump lime was used. K. D. J. 

Tor distiUate emulsions for the control of file rosy 
■phid and other fruit inaecta. F. Z. Hartzdl and P. }. 
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PtuTOtt. N.Y. Agr. Bxpt.Sta..5ttl^.0^0»20pp.(lO83)•— 
The tor diitUlate emulsioiis used as insecticides consist 
of refined creosote oil (the fraction distg. from 200* up 
being redistd. to remove the light and heavy ends) prepd. 
with various emulsifiers. Certain foreign and nearly all 
domestic com. products contain, in addn., various amts, of 
petroleum oil. Five-year tests indicate that these emul- 
sions are highly effective against the rosy apple aphid 
{Anuraphis roseus), lilack cherry aphid (Myaus cerasi)^ 
and the eye-spotted budmoth {Spihnota oceUana). For 
the above insects, 4 gals., 5 gads, and 7Vi gals., resp., 
of the coned, emulsion are mixed with water to make 100 
gals, of spray. The sprays are applied in the early spring 
when the buds arc donnant. The importance of proper 
timing of sprays is emphasized. Methods and costs of 
prepg. a coned, tar distillate emulsion from tar oil 3.2«5 
gal., petroleum lubricating oil 0.75 gal., sulfonaied cod 
(111 0.4 gal. and NaOH 2,fiO lb. are given. Com. products 
contain about 80% of active ingredients. C. H. R. 

Are we develodng strains of codling moths resistant to 
arsenic? I.«eonaid Haseman and R. L. Meffert. Mo. Agr. 
Kxpt. SU., BuU. 202, 11 pp.(lU;i3).— When 0.00275 mg. 
Na arsenite is injected into the body cavity cli full-grown 
larvae of Carpocapsa potntmeUa, 85-00% of them die with- 
in 4 hrs. 0.00425 mg. Na arsenite injected by mouth into 
the digestive Inu't of the fuU-^wn larvae kills 75-80% 
in 4 hrs. 0.24 mg. l*bHAs04 intniduced by mouth into 
the digestive tract kills 26-33% of the lan^ in 4 hrs., 
and 6^73% in 8 hrs. Na arsenite is therefore slightly 
more than Vi as toxic when injected into the body cavity 
than when introduced into the digestive tract, and is abtiiit 
113 times as toxic as PbHAs04 in the digestive tract of 
full-grown larvae. In the digestive tract, a sublcthal dose 
of Na arsenite (0.00375 mg.) gave approx, the same per- 
centage mortality of Colorado larvae (purported to be 
difficult to control with arsenicals) as of Missouri and 
Virginia larvae. Likewise a sublcthal dose of 0.24 mg. 
FbHAs04 in the digestive tract gave about equal mortali- 
ties of Colorado, Missouri and Virginia larvae. There- 
fore, Colorado strains of codling-moth larvae are not more 
difficult to control with As than arc Missouri and Virginia 
strains. Methods are described. C. H. Richardson 

Copper in relation to chlorophyll and hemo^obin for- 
mation. O. S. Crth, G. C. Wi(!kwire and W. K. Burge. 
Science 79, 33-4(lU34).— The soil in one portion of a 
chlorotic orange orchard was treated with CUSO4. It 
cured the "frenching" or chlorotic condition. Leaves from 
the treated area contained 4.6 times as much chlorophyll 
as those from the untreated area. No Cu was found in 
either. Cattle pastured on Cu-jioor land developed nu- 
tritional anemia. Conclusion: Cu is necessary for the 
formation of both chlorophyll and hemoglobin. J. J. W. 

(^enhouae fumigationa with naphthalene aolufiona. 
Frank Wilcoxon, Albert Uartzell and W. J. Youden. 
CorUrib, Boyce Thompson Inst. 5, 461-9(10^); cf. C. 
A. 21, 792 ; 24, 4350. —A method is described for usii^ 
a soln. of naphthalene in oil and of naphthalene in S in 
a fumigation process in which a desired conen. of naph- 
thalene is maintained throughout tlie fumigation period. 
Control of red spider mite was obtained by using this 
fumigation process for 14-16 hrs. Plants usu^ly sensitive 
to naphthalene fmnigatiun were not injured. N. M. N. 

[Report on] agriculture. J. A. Verret and A. J. 
Mangelsdorf. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assoc., Proc. 
62 nd Ann. Meeting 1932, 33 pp.(1933}. — Dipping the 
cut ends of caw seed -pieces m J% Ceresari solii., im- 
mediately after cutting the stalks, reduced the rutting 
and increased the germination of the cuttings. K. D. J. 

The germicidal efficiency of hypochlorite eolutiona in 
*fhe nreaence of chicken manure. Ernest C. McCulloch. 
J. Bad. 27, 37(1934). — The data indicate that a new 
compd. probably a chloramine is formed by the action 
of hypochlorite on NHi from the manure. J. T. M. 

Hoaiy cress control. A. Morgan. J. Dept. Ap. 
Victoria 32, 1-0, 40(1934). — ^Wheu it was applied undkT 
dry-farmiitg conditions tu a soil having a relatively imper- 
vious clay subsoil, NaCl in conena. lethal to hoary cress 
{Lspidmm draba L.) penetrated to a depth of only 8-10 


a4S6 

1 in., and Uttle or no control of the weed was obtained. Ap- 
pliattion of 5 tons of NaCl per acre to a typical black 
Whnmera soil resulted in lethal conens. at a depth of 
over 4 ft. and gave a high kill. Appi^tion of 600 gal 
dt 12.5% NaClOt soln. per acre did not give pennanent 
control OT the weed. The best results were obtained bv 
spraying the plants with add Na arsenite soln. (0.4% 
AsiOi and approx. 5% HSSO4) . The max., rate of move- 
ment of As soln. downward through the tissues of ihi 

^ hoary cress plant was 0.5 in./sec., under field conditions, 
whereas in the morning glory the max. rate was 2.5 in. 
sec. K. D. Jacob 

Influence of regular dipping on the Merino aheap and 
its fleece. J. £. Duerden, G. S. Mare and V. Bosman 
Onderstepoori J.^ Vet. Set. 1, 567-80(1(^3). — Dipping 
sheep in Na arsenite soln. (2 Ib./lOO gai. water) at weekly 
interval for 1 yr. had no effect on the body and fleeci 

3 wts., or the fiber thic'kness, staple lengths, fiber contours 

and S content of the wool. The wools of sheep dipped 
either in arsenite soln. or in pure water deteriorated some- 
what in color, handle and apiH'arancc; these effects seemed 
to be due to the hardness of the water used in prepg. tlu 
diixs. K. D. Jacob 

Detn. of Pb in small quantities in spray vesiduts 
(Samuel, Sbockey) 7. Action of dil. UCl on phosphorites 

4 (Anosov, Ust-Kachkintzev) 18. Nematode disease of 
potatoes caused by Heterodera schachtit (O’Brien, PreuticL) 
IID. Use dt sewage for irrigating crops (Atioti.) 14. Balti- 
more sewage-treatment plant [sludge u^ed as fertilizer] 
(Finck) 14. Dtsinfectants [for destruction of parasites] 
(Fr. pat. 757,040) 17. K Mg sulfate [^rtilizer] (Ckr 
pat. 591,097) 18. Double nitrates [fertib;^^rs] (Get. i>at 
591,458) 18. t Treating polyhalite [to prcmuci^ fiTtilizci] 

^ (U. S. pat. 1,946,068} 18. H1PO4 or Ca siipcrphosplidU 

^ (Japan, pat. 100,142) 18. \ 


Fertilizer. Beverly Ober and Edward Hv Wright (to 
Oberphos Co.). U. S. 1,947,138, Feb. 13. A phosphdti 
fertilizer in the form of porous discrete iiodulai encrust (‘rl 
and indurated globoid particles, having a crushing streiigtli 
several times as great as that of fully cun^d clen superphos- 
phate and eoiitg. K- and N-lieanug material, is piepd. In 
6 a dc.scril)cd autoclaving process. 

Fertilizers. Oskar Ried and Rarl Ruslcitiier. Austiiaii 
130,025, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 45g.} . The activity of natural 
or artificial fertilizers is niodilied by irradiation. Details 
arc given. 

Fertilizers. •Paul Chriauati. Fr. 756,777, Dec. lo, 
1933. Artificially prepd. substances contg. SiOs and AbOi 
are used as fertilizers. They may lx: made by decompos- 
ing sol. glass with a sol. A1 salt such as Al(NOi)a, prefeiahlv 
^ m the presence of peat, lignite or other substance of luiKt 
surface^ Rare earths m amt. in excess of that found m tlu 
natural silicates may be added. 

Fertilizer. Camille Matignon aifd Pierre KachkarofT 
Fr. 756,875, Dec. 1G,*1933. Org. fertilizer contg. N and 
a tar composed of N-contg. substances are obtJUiicd l)> 
distg. vegetable materials such as wood, ixmt, straa, 
lignin and certain coals at a temp, im to 400* m an atm. 

8 of NHi. . 

Fertilizer of slow action. Mitsui Kozan K. K. (Shms>o 
Oda, inventor). Japan. 1(X),380, Apr. 4, 19^. ll»<^ 

fertilizer is prepd. by mixing a mixt. of a fertilizmg ma- 
terial of quick action (such as (NH4)2S04, NH4NOi» etc.) 
and urea with an aldehyde, especially HCHO. 

Carbon fertilizers. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. PV. 756,- 
614, Dec. 13, 1933. The unwaslied intennediate pnKlucts 
obtained during the prepu. of active C and resulting from 

9 the treatment of crarbouaceous substances by solid or 
dissolved activating agents are neutralized aild used as 
tertilizers. Thus, peat is treated with H1PO40 calcined au(l 
neutraUzed with NHi or caused to react with PiOe and 
ground with CaO. 

Fertilizing solte. Hans Grab. Brit. 401,520, Nov. !<>, 
1933. See Fr. 748,471 (C. A. 27, 5467). 

Treatment of tricalcium ^oaidiatee for the mductioo 
of eolttUe fertUizera. Sec. anon, produits chimiques et 
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cngnb I*- Bernard. Bdf. 888,266j^Sept, 30, 1883. The i diatd. oS •» wene end the renuinlag purified ext. contg. 
phoiphftte it hea'M at about 1200 with an excess of pyrethrins it disaohred in #ater-white kerosene, 
alkali and SiQi si^ that 1 mol. of alkali oxide combines Pnstsrrini tha tyrothn im of ehmanthemum 

to form mi alkali Ca phosidiate and an alkali Ca silicate. llowaca. Wm. A. Hufhes (to Harvel Corp.) . U. S. 

Antodam and asaodatad apparatua for produdng a 945,148. Jan. 30. Aittr picking, the flowers am treated 
fertUizar from nitrogenoua matarlal audi aa feathm, with aufficknt keroaenO or cymene to protect the pyrethrin 
hair, wod or laattiar fharmal dacompodtion under from the atm. 

preaaora. Wm: W. Pagon (to Oberphos Co.). U. S. DahydroroCmoae. Herbert L. J. Haller and Paul S. 
1,945,229, Jan.^. Structural and operative features. . Schaffer (to the pubUc for free use). U. S. 1,945,312, 
Apparatim and method for drying flah and alaughter- * Jan. 30. Rotenone is hydrogenated in the presrace of a 
house refuie. Conrad Schlotterhosc and Hermann Ni catalyst 

Brandt (trading as Schlotterhosc &Co.). Brit. 365,308, Inaectldde and fungiddo. Johannes A. L. Bouma. 
Jan. 21, 1982. Dutch 30,941, Sept. 16, 10^. An insecticidal or fungi- 

Apparmtus for drying flah and alai^torhouae refuae. cidal plant ext. (e. g.* quassia wood, rhatany root, pyre- 

C'onhul Schlotterhosc and Hermann BndlMlt (trading as thrum flowers) is adaed to S-treated fatty or ethereal 

Si'hlotterhosc & Co.). Brit. 382,085, Oct. 20, 1932. oil (e. g., 6 parts linseed oil plus 1 part S heated to 120^). 

Addn. to 365,308 XiVrecediiig abstr.). Glue, gelatin and similar sutistances, also powdered ma- 

Ihaectidde. Wm. K. Price. U. S. 1,947,169, Fob. 13. 3 teriab, talcum powder, may Ixi added to tthe mixt. Cf. 
A spray auitable for repelling codling moths contains C. A. 27, 2754. 

naphthdene together with a less readily vaporizable Fungidde and inseetidde. Skndor Ter4n3ri. Hung, 
carrier such as an emulsified oil. 107,115, Sept. 1, li^. A compd. of quinqucvalent As 

InsectiddeB. James R. Cattanach. Brit. 401,519, with a bivalent metal (Ca, Mg, Zn, Cu, etc.) is mixed 

Nov. 16, 1933, An insecticide in jelly form for dilu. with with a compd. of a trivalent metal (Fe, Al, etc.) with 

KjOisprqpd. bysapong. amixt.ofafatty su1)stance, tf. g., quinqucvalent As. £. g., NaiAsOi soln. is added to a 

lard and a vegetable oil, s. g., coconut oil, with alkali, soln. of MgSOi and FeCli and the reaction of the soln. 

neutralizing the product or rendering slightly acid and is adjusted to very weak acidity, 

then incorporating a mineral oil ext. of pyrethrum. Cf. ^ Fungiddos. Lelio Perri. Brit. 401,603, Nov. 16, 
C. A. 27, 2246. 1933. See Fr. 751,277 (C. A. 28, U34«). 

InsectlcideB. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. and Wadiing fruit sudi as pears for removing spray resi- 

Stepheu H. Oakeshott. Brit. 401,707, Nov. 20, 193<3. dues, etc. Fred Stebler (to PckkI Machinery Corp.). 

Insecticidal compns. arc prepd. by incorporating quaternary U. S. 1,945,922, Feb. 6. In washing fruit with a soln. 

ccsnpds. of nicotine and like bases of tobacco, made by in- such as HCl for removing Pb arsc^nute of lower sp. gr. 

teractionof the ba.se with iuorg. acid esters o{ long-chain Uian that of the fruit, the fruit is supported while par- 

aliphatic ales, contg. more than 6 C atoms, s. g., dodecyl tially submerged in the soln. and the soln. is sprayed over 

(ir o(*tadccyl bromide, with a solid liquid diluent, s. g., ^ the fruit. App. is described. 

laU , kieselguhr, HsO, nicotine, soltus. of nicotine in oils. Composition for combating diseases of plants eudi as 
tar and petroleum oils. those of cryptogamic character. Georges Truffaut and 

Insectiddes. Ernst B. Nier,* Ida K. Adolph, Rtcliard Isaak Pastac (to Soc. anon. 4tablis.senients et laboratories 

W. Nier, Martha II. Pross and Johannes K. Nicr (trad- C^rges Truffaut). U. S. 1,947,320, Feb. 13. A water- 
ing as Hcnnann Nier). Hrit. 401,914, Nov. 23, 1933. A sol. org. coloring matter is used with a wetting agent such 

molten mixt. of CiqHh and a small quantity, e. g., 3% as a substituted amide of a fatty add. 

nf nicotine, is poured into grooves of perches, etc., to Anticiyptogsmic products. Adolpe Audet. Fr. 756,- 
(Ifstroy parasites on poultry or domestic animals. 755, Dec. 15, 1933. A resin dissolved in an cmulsifiablc 

Insectiddes, etc. Alfred Kirkham and Peter Spence & 6 heavy oil is added to aiiticryptogainic solns. to imtiart 

Sons Ltd. Brit. 401,705, Nov. 16, 1933. See Fr. 754,- wetting and adhering power thereto. 

US(C\ /I. 28, 1133^). Parasitiddal compoeition. Max L. Tower and Harry 

Insec^des. Anciens 4tablissements Aulagne & Cii*. W. Dye (to Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co.). U. S. 
It 757,152, Dec. 21, 1933. Pine oil, tt^tKMitine oil, 1,945,542, Feb. 6. A compn. suitable for use on foliage 
Litronella oil, etc., are emulsified* in water with sulfonatcd comprises an iusol. powder such as S the particles of which 
lilt tv ales, or esters, sulforicinates, soaps, for ase as in- are coated with a substantially insol. colored colloidal 
s( cticidcs, etc. substance stidi as a green-dyed casein and bentonite mixt. 

Dusting inseetidde. Dai Nippon Mokuzai Bohn K. K. . Composition for destroying weeds, etc. Elmer H. 
iKv« Kat6, inventor). Japan. 100,320, March 29, 1933. ' Hyde and Floyd D. Hager (to American Tar Products 
Addn. to 96,607. A fine fibrous substance (such a^saw- (Co.). U. S. 1,946,462, Feb. 6. For killing vegetation, 

dust) is treated with mixt. of CCU, HCHO, o- or a mixt. is u»d comprising all the distillates of cool tar 

dichlorobenzcnc, naphtha and a sm^ amt. d chloro- which arc driven off up to a temp, of about 425-'640^. 
inrrin. , ** Pest-destroying compositions. Permutit A.-G. Oer. 

Colorless household pyrethrum inseetidde. Nicholas 591,107, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 45/. 3.01). Compns. for dc- 
A Sankowsky and Dudley H. Grant (to Stanco Inc.). stro 3 ring beet carrion beetles and their larvae comprise an 
H. S. 1,945,^5, Jan.^0. Pyrethmm flowers are extd. alimentary pois^, r. g., Schweinf art's green, Na^Fs, or 
with kerosene to obtaiim stnmg kerosene soln of pyre- s an arsenate, mixed with fish meal, flesh meal or dried 
thruis, the soln. is shaken with anhyd. MeOH to dissolve blood, with or without a diluent or nutrient such as bran. 
\yii L of the ext. in the McOH, the latt^ is cooled to about The compns. may be made into a paste and then applied 
O' and centrifuged to remove impurities, the MeOH is by stewing. 


16 — THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


C. N. 

Alcohol fefanentation by Rhizopus. Fumio Hemmi and 
Norimasa Tsokitari. J. Agf. Chan* Soc* Japan 9, 1371* 
Hl(1933).— RAiso^ delemar, R.^ tritici, R. tonkinensis, 
R. orysae^ R. japonicus and R. acidus produce ale. When 
fhey are cultivated in koji water, the first 3 varieties pro- 
duce more ale. The addn. of CaCQi to the koji water m- 
cieases the ye ld of the mold, but the addn. of K1HPO4 
increases the production of ale. When the qq. ext. of the 


FRBY 

mold is added to glucose, the action of zymase is too weak 
to be noticed. Y. Kihara 

An unknown laelor iUmulating the formation of butyl 
alcohol by certain buMc add oacteria. B. L. Tatum, 
W. H. Peterson and B. B. Fred. J. Bad* 27^ 207-17 
(1934) ; cf . C. A. 27fi 1906.— unknown substance which 
great^ atimnlates the fermentation of com mash by cer- 
tafe butsrrie acid bacteria was found in potatoes, yams, 
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drtoigts, letiuoei cabbage* alfalfa^ soar aad naw b^aiub l 
wlieat mUkBiiigB and mi ^rouU« It greatly IncreMe* 
the destruetioa of itarch and increasea tne production of 
BuOH lO-Md. Yields of acetone aad ale. are not af- 
fected. The concn. of the substance varies in different 
pleats. Different strains of bacteria differ in their re- 
sponse to it. It can be purified with aaiinoniacalFb(OAc)a. 

John T. Myers 

Butanol-acetone fennentatloa. IV. Minoru Tsiibhiya. o 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Ja^n 9. 788-07(1083); cf. C. A. 27, ‘ 
6468. -Molasses was fermented by acetone bacteria hi 
mixts. with more than 2 parts of com. When the molasses 
was added during the fermentation, 3.6 parts of molasses 
could be used for 1 part of com. Molasses treated with 
charcoal gave a better yield of aoktone. The excess of 
protrin in the materials hindered the fermentation. The 
addn. of CaCOi had a bad effect. Y. Slihara 

Anwlo method of feimentatiQn. n. Kunimoto Muta a 
and Shori Tanaka. JT. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 1230 >48 
(1083); cf. C. 26, 5167.— Twenty kinds of molds 
were examd. to det. their saccharifying powers. Y. K. 

The fermentation of dtron. C. R. Fellers and E. G. 
Smith. J. Bari. 27, 63(1034). John T. Myers 

An extremely economical sugar fermentation. H. J. 
Conn and JAuxjr A. Darrow. Jl Bad. 27, 61-2(1034). — 
Baeteriem gkhiforme and some similar organisms fer- 
ment glucose with the formation of large proportions of ^ 
COi and almost no acid. John T. Myers 

Vermentatiott without yeast cover. H. Niggemeyer. 
Wodutder. Brau. 50, 153-6(1033).— The procedure de- 
scribed by Hallermann (C. A. 28, 4656) and Sailer (C. A. 
25, 4060) was tried extensively by N. Perforated Al trays 
having slots as advocated by Hallermann were tried on 3 
types of beer (export, lager and Pilsen). A very clean 
yeast crop was obtmned; however, the yeast was found to 5 
be very weak. It took 11 days to carry out the first fer- 
mentaUoo instead of the usual 8 days. It is assumed that 
the retarding effect is due partly to COi accumulation and 
partly to el^. currents (Cu attemperators and Al trays). 
Tht effect on export and lager beer was a slight improve- 
ment in taste— they were milder. The flavor of the 
PUaen beer was greaUy altered and considerably improved. 
The removal of krausen in ca.se of strongly hopped beer 
gives a pleasant, mildly bitter beverage devoid of harsh- 6 
bitter taste. S. J6zsa 

Constituenta of commercial dder and apple product 
vinegar. S. L. Crawford and J. M. Ward. Frutt Prod- 
ucts /. 13, 48-61(1033) .—A general discussion of the con- 
■tftuents, analytical data and their interpretation. Ibid. 
83-4* A continuation of the above-menffoned discussion. 
Ibid. 107-8. The max., min. and av. results of analyses 
are given of 100 pure cider vinegars of known origin, calcd . 
UiJb g. per 100 oc. acidity. These vinegars were produced 
by various legitimate manufacturers in the ordinary com 
manner during the years 1924 to 1927 in 9 eastern and 
central states. The anal3rses are given to show as clearly 
as poimble the extremes to which various constituents 
sometimes fluctuate as actually encountered in practice. 
Ibid. 169-71, 174, 187(1934).— Analysis is given of vinegar 
made from second pressing after some fermentation has 
ensued. In such vinegars, the solids, non-sugar solids a 
and pentosans are abnormally high, and the polariza- 
tion is nght-handed, with no n acetate ppt. Where no 
appreciable fermentation has taken place, vinegar from 
second pressings is only slightly above the av. in totsd solids, 
lion-sugar solids and pentosans, the polarization and lead 
acetate ppt. being normal. Analyse.s are given of 3 vinegmu 
produced from apple juice which had bm preserved with 
Na benzoate. Such vinegars arc abnormally high in total 
soHda and non-sugar solids, and a high percentage of the ^ 
total solids will be reducing sugars. This type of vinegar 
may usually be recognized not alone by the high uchds 
and reducing sugars but by the usual high plus priarizatkm, 
caiiaed by the J-rotary sugars, being, niore difficult of fo- 
mentation in the presi*tice of benaotc acid. Max., mill, 
and av. aualyses are givan of 25 evapd. apple product 
vinegars (waste vinegar) ftnd these data discussed. 

F. 1«. Dunlap 
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Faula*swork(C. A.27,¥Q2 $)o 

Hopfen^Ztg. ^^ambeimts^* 0b, 154-7(1933).— Addnl. dm i 
supplementing previmia work (C. A . 27. 8028), S. L. 

FroMn eonmoritioii of Auitrian bari^ of the 1933 
crop. W. Ronta aad Ho LOhneit. Brauer-Ptopfen-Zh 
^^Gambrinus*^ 60, 170-1(1983); cf. C. A. 26, 4907. 
Thirteen Munples were analysed. The total protein coi 
tent, aah-sol. and alc.-sol. protein varied within the fdllow 
ing limits, reap.: 9.30-15.20, 2.59-3.75, 3.01-6.90^, 
in percentage of total protein the salt-sol. part amounted 
to 23-87%, and the fl3c.-sol. to 29.8-45.4%. 8. L 

Pericaip and teato of barley and wheat. L. Krauv^ 
Wochschr. Braj^ 50, 209-12(1933).— The study of Cm, 
(C. A. 24, 5930) ia extended. Microscopic studies ni 
pericarp and testa were made on a 4-rowed barley, husk 
less barley and wheat. The pericarp showed an outd 
cork layer which was missing around the embryo on 
ordinary barley. The cork layer was defective at the upix 1 
tip. The lower part of the brown streak along the ventrrd 
canal is sepd. from the embryo only by a cdlulosic mat 
ter which adsorbs water easily. This is the place whin 
water will enter the grain. • S. J6zsa 

Malta of the 1933-1934 season. S. Pickhola. Bran 
Makind. 33 , 154-5(1933). S. Laufei 

The balance of protein and extract in some mailings 

B. Ehrlich. Brauer-Hopfen-Ztg. 73 , 571-3(1933).— La I j 
malting trials were carried out with 20 barleys of van(iii<. 
types. The max., min. and av. values were found for 
yield of malt 94.19, 87.40, 01.47%; los^s due to rooUds 

5.44, 2.50, 8.93%; loases due to steeping and respiration 

8.45, 2.05, 4.60%; distribution of the Iwley protun in 

mah 91.67/ 83.69, 87.58%, and in robots: 13.60, 7 1, 
10.8^; increase m ext. from barley to\malt 4.71, 2 2M, 
3.59%; increase in sol. protein from barley to malt 1 0M< , 
1.276, 1.628%, resp. \ S. Lauftr 

New method for estupating the colot of malt H 
Krawawnik. Wochschr. Brau. SO, 165-€K1^)* ~ Slight 
variation in color can be detd. by exposing gas-light 
paper used in photography to a source of light passiiif. 
through glass capsules contg. the wort. A standanl light 
source and capsules of exact dimensions are essential 
A thickneas of 5-10 mm. is suggested. The prints an 
developed and fixed in the usual way. Standards could lx 
prepared by a central brewing institute lab. and a positivi 
glass printed which could be used at the same time when 
prints are made from samples; this would exclude errnis 
from the light source aad developing. S. J6zsa 

Organic bases of **dizake,'* a kind of sake produced in 
Kagoahima. Kotaro Nishida and Aritomo Yamada f 
Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 830 4(1933) — Agmatiiu 
(mtrate) 1.40 g„ betaine (hydrochloride) 0.8 g., hypo- 
xanthine (hydrochloride) O.G g., choline (hydrocfaloiidi j 
4.20^. and NH| 4.73 g. were isolated from 201. of ''dizakc " 
Arginine could not be found. * Y. Kibara 

Determination of«coUoidal form of protein nitrogen in 
brewery liquids, n. A. Stidnik. Kvas 1932, No 12 
15; Chem. Obzor 8, Abstract sect., 162. — By shakinK 
brewery liquids with active C the colloidal part of the 
protein subrtanccs is adsorbed. ‘The pptg. power in- 
creases in the scries: tannin <* phosphotungstic acid ^ 

C. Adsarpiiofi by C gives colorless filtrates, facilitatuiK 
the detn. ca forinol N. The method is described. J. K 

The stirring of maahea. E. Jalowctz and S. Pickhol/ 
Bran-Mahmd. 33 , 88-91,101-3(1933) .—Lab. and bicwm 
mashes were laade with coutmuous and intermittent, 
fast and riow stirring, to det. the effect which the tvi>c 
of stirring during mashing has ou the compn. of worts 
and cd the resulting beers. The analysis revealed a dif- 
ference in quality and compn., although the values ob- 
aeretd in the brewery were not comparable with those ob- 
tained in tlie lab. The authors attribute the difference ^ 
which are noted between "directly heated beers" aiid 
**8team-heated beers'* to the variation In stirring 
mash which is brought about by the 2 different methuus 
of heating; the variation In stirring, in turn, is respon^ibk 
for the large or small difiereni*es in temp* between the tdre* 
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and Jaiddle of the nuuh, which obviouslir will have a 1 
decided effect on the cooifm. of the wort and consequently 
on the quality of the reaultuia beer. S. laufcr 

Influenee of eidfates a&d ahlosidea of alkaliae earths 
in the hrewlna liquor on the composition of wort. P. 
Kolbach and G. Haussmann. Wochschr. Brau. 50. 201 
r)(1033). — Gypsum in brewing liquor tends to lower the 
ps of the mash. The effect is similar to that obtained by 
acidification or decarbonation of the mash. Decarbona- 
tion. however, increases the phosphate content whereas 
gypsum lowers the phosphate content considerably by 
pptn. No salt is introduced by decarbonation in con* 
irast to gypsum treatment. The permissible amt. of 
gypsum vanes A the opinion of authorities from 30 to 
175 g. per hi. Various amts, were triedi (0. 25. 50. 100 
jnd 200 g. per hi.) . Amts, such as might be us^ in practice 
showed no effect. The value was decreased with in- 
creasing CaSOi oSsage. the phosphate content deci cased : 
and the non-coagulable N increased. No cflfect on the 
color was observed. Other salts as CaCli. MgS04. MgCb 
lOid Ca lactate were tried. The effects were similar ex- 
cept that the Mg salts decreased the Pa value only 
slightly. S. J6zsa 

Sugar estiifiatiQO in wort and beer by means of Fehling 
soluncn.'* E. Rothcnliach. Wochschr. Brau, 50. 180»91 
UOdS). — Incorrect calcn. is responsible for differences in 
results of detns. at different labs. (cf. laster. C. 4. 27. 
4501). Pavlovski's method and calcn. (Die Brautech- 
mschen Untersuchungsmethoden. C. A, 26. 1704) are 
compared with Lastcr’s (Kjeldahl's). The results are 
identical. S. J6zsa 

Final attenuation determined by composition of wort 
and not by type of yeast. G. Isatti. Wochschr, Brau. 
SO, 181-2(1933). — From various sources 28*t)ottom fer- 
ineiitation yeasts, known as high-, meditun- and low-at- 
t( nuating. were tried on 3 worts from 12.H** to 13.1 ** Ball- 
ing. The final attenuation (apparent) was practically 
the same for each sample of yeast. The final attenuation 
ihcrefore is not detd. by the type of yeast employed but 
merely by the typical character of the wort. S. J. 

Influence of aluminum on wine. Josef Schindler. 
VtnahH Obzor 26, 86- 8(1032); Chem. Obzor 8, Abstract 
sect.. 166. — ^Al, especially in combination with other 
metals, is corroded by contact with ale. beverage.s; tieer 
and wine cause discoloration of A1 and arc made turbid 
by it. Fruit juices contg. more sugar and acids have no 
iffuct. J. Ru(H:ra 

Removal of beer scale from aluminum, ViA steel and 
other metals. A. Freymann. Schweiz, Brdu. Rundschau 
44, 13(1033). — ^Tests were made with a new prepn. 
"'rST** which is an acid dcriv. of CeH*. has no HNOi and 
IS nun-poisonous. This paste yields satisfactory icsults 
and eliminates all the difficulties usually encountered with 
UNO*. S. Lqufer 

Pit^-coated aluminum chips (for clarification). Hell. 
Wochschr. Brau. 50, 2176 -7(1033) . — Eckert's article (C.A, 
27, «5886) is criticized on the i^ound that the comparatively 
<«ujooih sfirfacc of metiU foils is likely to be for less effective 
than wood shavings. The pitch might chafe or splinter 
fiutii the metal. There arc also dangers of infection since 
the uiatetial is not sterile. S. J6zsa 

The use of Mammut bio-diips. W. Rokita. Brauer- 
Ihpfon^tg. **Gambrinus'' 60, 124-6(ia33); cf. Fink, 
C, A, 27, 3773. — Comparative tests with and without 
i)io-chips have demonstrated that the chips, when used 
lu proportion to 10 g. per hi. during primary or secondary 
fiTiuentatum. accelerate 'fermentation and aging, and 
generally improve the beer quality. S. Laufer 

Relatlonrtiip between stability of beer and farm con- 
tent of the wort; and scheme of systematic sampling of 
wort for bldogical investifatioa. I. Janensch . Wochschr. 
Brau. 50. 172 5, 177-8lTllJ33) The general belief that 
It is not necessary to have the wort absolutely free fn>tn 
niuToOrganisins when it enters the femieiitatioti vat is 
(riticized. Mere microscopic examu. after fermentatiun 
IS not suiSidetit and intection may develop. Sources of 
infection ore described and the most copunonly found 
niganisms are listed. J. suggests taki^ samples at 


various parta of the cooler and refrigerator for drop cul- 
tures. S. Jdzsa 

Stabilisation of boor snd its iewnsntsticn, J. Satava. 
Kvas 1032. No. 38/89; Chim. Obzor 8. Abstract sect.. 
162-3.— <lood beers contain less than 1% maltose. 

J. Ku£era 

Determination of oil in compressor sir snd its influence 
on head rstention (of beer). H. Siegfried. Schweiz. 
Brau. Rundschau 44. 27-32(1033).— The air said, with 
oil is drawn through water from which the oil is extd. with 
EtiO either directly or after coagulation by addn. of A1 
sulfate. The results obtained by either method differ at 
the most by 1 mg. per 1. from the theoretical value. The 
main condition for ccgrect dtln. lies in obtaining a quant, 
absorption of the oil irom air by water, which is secured 
by bringing air and water into intimate contact with each 
othci . Compressor, machine and motor oils, and vegetable 
oils such as dive and peanut oil had practically no effect 
upon head retention of beer, while animal fats such as 
butter and lard, and a certain compd. of soap and mineral 
oil were detrimental to the head of foam. Machine and 
cemiprasor oils, however, should also be eliminated, since 
they impart, even when present only in traces, an un- 
pleasant flavor to the tieer. S. Laufer 

Growth of yeast snd oxygon deficiency. R. Koch. 
Wochschr. Brau. 50, 160-72(1933).-- 'According to R. 
Windisch's investigations the fermentative powtf of yeast 
is impaired rather than improved by aeration. The 
question arises with the introduction of closed wort coolers 
and closed fermentation vats on the continent. K. finds 
that moderate aeration at low fermentation temp, is 
lieneficial; however, it becomes injurious when carried to 
extremes. Aeration is distinctly stimulating at the com* 
niencenieni of fermentation. Yeast was studied in drop 
cultuies in an atm. deprived of O. Reproduction wax 
lesx than normal for the first 24 hrs. and ceased in 2'*3 
days. S. J6zzn 

Montamn (Kiisoning [in the brewing industry] (Flamm) 
IIH. Bacterial removal by means ^ the clectrocatadyn 
firocess [in the brewing industry j (Krause) 14. 

» Alcohols. Aktiesdskabet Dansk Gaerings-Itidustri. 
Brit. 401,496, Nov. 16. 1933. See Fr. 745.860 (C. A. 
27, 4;i42). 

Apparatus for obtaining anhydrous alcohol continuoui^ 
from mariies. worts, spent sulfite liquors, etc., by dlstu- 
lation followed by dehydration. Adolf Gorhan (to Deut- 
sche Ck>ld- und Silber-Schddeaastall vorm. Roesslcr). 
U. S. 1,946,020. Feb. 6. Various details of app. and 
operation axe described. 

^ Propionic add fermentation. Hugh R. Stiles. U. S. 
1,946,447. Feb. 6. A fermentable mash contg. soL 
earbohydrate material of at least 25% fructose equiv. is 
subjected to the combined action of mannitol-forming 
bacteria and propionic acid liacleria, in order to obtain a 
high pioporlion of propionic acid. Cf. C. A. 28, 565*. 

Butanol-acetone fermentation of carbohydrates. Mikl68 
Moskovits and Krausr-Moskovits Egyesfilt Ipartdepek 
9 R. T. Hung. 100.787, Aug. 1. 1933. A mash contg. 
aliout 7% carbohydiates is fermented; then a madi of 
twice this eonen. (V« to Vio of the vol. of the original 
mash) is added. Afterward Vi to by vol. is added 
at intervals of 3 6 hrs. until twice the original vd. Is 
reached and this is fermented to a carbohymte content 
of about 0.0 1.0%. 

Apparatus for regulating the tamparature of fermenting 
liquiOB. Rudolf Horch. Ger. 589.944. Dec. 18, 1^3 
? (Cl. 6b. 18). Addn. to 540,057 (C. A. 26. 1706). 

Apparatus for utilizing the naes from f ermentingliquors . 
Ernst Ludwig and Wilhelm Brill. Ger. 588.686, Dec. 12. 
1933 (Cl. Oa. 22). 

Fennentation processes. I. O. FarlM>niiid. A.-G. Bril. 
401,284. Nov. I, im. See Fi. 743.530 (iL A. 27, 
3775). 

Fennenting distillery muMs. Gaston Denys. Biit. 
401,138. N4W. 9. 1933. Cf. Fr. 730, tkW (C. A. 27. 370) 
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and abstract from Bull, assoc, ekim. suer. disl. {C. A. i Yaaat fermaBatioiis. Johannes van Loon. Ger. 6Kii 
27, 3773). Deriva. of salicylic acid such as Na, j9*4iaph- 761, Dec. 13, 1933 (Cl. 66, 16.01). Yeast formentatioiis 
thd or l4iOH salicylates may be used. are improved by the presence of a small amt. of aroniat u 

Apmmrtiii lor cooling and carbooatinf beer, etc. Fred acyl peroxide such as benzoyl, toluyl or naohihrut 
A. Bl^. U. S. 1,946,062, Peb. 13. Structu^ features, peroxides. 
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Identification of organic compounds. XnX. L. Roaen- 
thakr. Fharm. Itg. 78, 600-700(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
5030, 5479. — The properties and reactions of alebrine 
(a dialkylaminoacridine), plasmocliin (an 8-amino-6- 
methoxydiethylaminoisoamylquinoline), amatin (1,3,- 
4-^iMe(OAc)CO|Hl, butolan (PhCHtC«H40C)CNHt), 
and perabrodil (diethanolamine 3,5-diiodo-4-pyridone- 
l-ocetate) are described. B. C. A. 

The alkaloids of white hellebore. I. Isolation of 
constituent alkaloids. Kojiro Saito, Haruaada Suginomc 
and Michio Takaoka. BuU. Chem. Soc. Jcbpan 9, 16 23 
(1934). — ^The only cryst. alkaloid obtained from Vera- 
trum grandiflorum Loss. JU. is jervine, colorless needles 
oontg. 2 mols. HiO from dil. ale., ni. 240-1'’, [a]V 
— 177.5** (abs. ale.); hydrochloride, crystals from dil. 
ale. oontg. varying amts, of ale. and H 2 O all m. about 
SOS'*; unstable acetate, m. 234-8% [a]V —126.8*' 
(abs. ale.). H. A. Beatty 

Sage oUs. Victor G. Fourtnan. Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind. 34, 121, 152(1934).— A discussion. H. M. B. 

Volatile plant constituents. I. Atlanton, the aromatic 
principle A true cedar-wood oil. Alexander St. Pfau 
and PI. Planner. Helv. Chim. Acta 17, 129-67(1934). - 
1 . Allas cedar o%l with the consts. : du 0.9485, n Y 1 .5162, 
[«]d +51 ® 04 % sol, in 7 vol. 90% £tOH, distd. at ordinary 
pressure yielded some (Me) 2 CC); 1 kg. fractionated (10 
mm.) yidded the fractions: (A) 80-122", (B) a sesqui- 
terpene fraction, 124 32'*, (C) 139-56", and (D) se.squi- 
terpene ales, and ketones, 157*9". (A) after repeated 
disln. (10 ram.) yidded a ketone (1%) CsHuO, b. 82-4 
dto 0.9495, fii? 1.4831, [o] —O'* 14' (semicarbazone, m. 
Ids'*); (B), equal about 50% of the original oil, distd. 
over Na yielded cadinenc (dihydrochloride, m. 116-7'*), 
(O upon further dlstii. yidded sesquiterp(*ncs; {D) 
(30% of the oil) fractionally distd. in an atm. ot N yidded 
middle fractions, b. (1 niin.) 120-1% d^ 0.960 3, 

1 .513-23, [a] +4" to 8"; upon exposure to the air the d. 
and n rose rapidly. Analysis: C" 81.02 81.67, H" 
10.11-10.81; fomiylixaliou showed an ale. content of 
12.8% (calcd. as Ci*HaiO) ; titration with hydroxylamine, 
a ketone content of 27% (calcd. as CuHtsO). Further 
examn. showed the ales, to be a mixt. of hi- and tricyclic 
sesquiterpene ales. Ketones sepd. by semicarbaride 
yielded atlanton (£), CiiHuO, mixed with a ketone, 
CiiHnOs. (J£) when subjected to a series of reactions 
was shown to 1^ a nuxt. of 2 ketones which were designated 

os a-aOatUon. (S^^cillaieicHU^airtHCMeiCHCO- 

CII;CMc, and y-aOaiUon, fcHi.CH: CMe.CH,.CH|.b : - 
CMeCHtCOCHiCMct, which is converted upon safxm. 
with splitting off of 1 mol. MetCO into 9-acetyldipentene 
and 9-aoetylterpiiiolcne which upon further sa])on. 
produces l-methyl-4-aoetylcyclohexene (J^ with a loss 
of 1 mol. MeiCO. The latter reaction tends to prove 
'that (F) docs not occur as such in plants but is formed 
by steam distn. of the oil from plant material. Studies 
on the oils obtained from the wood of Himalaya and I..e- 
banori cedars substantiates the above conclusion that 
(£i is the aromatic principle in these oils. H. M. B. 

The green color A olive oil. L. Nobile. Boll. chim. 
farm. 72, 649-50(1933) .—Decided green color in olive 
oil is usually due to fermentative processes producing 
ranc^tyf adulteration with refined S oils, or to traces 
of Cu, The Cu is frequently present as stearate. 

Lewis W. Butz 

The green coloration assumed by camphorated olive oU. 


Dino Ponte. BoU. chim. farm. 72, 963*5(1933) 
Camphorated olive oil made with sjmthctic camplirn 
liecomes green after a time, especially after sterilization 
The same product made from natural camphor does tun 
The green color is due to Cu. Lewis W. But? 

Giudacol cinnamate. A. Angeletti and XL Gallo 
3 Giorn. farm. chim. 82, 361-4(1933).— Guaiacol cinnainati 
m. 142". Guaiacol and cinnamic acid did not form addn 
compds. eutectic was otiserved at 25" corresponding to 
94.5% guaiacol. Lewis W. But/ 

The detection and determination of guaiacol in the 
presence of eucalyptole. Dino Ponte. jGtorn. fat.n 
chtm. 82, 365-9(J933\ —In olive oil soln.: Steain-distil 
a mixt. consisting of 5 cc. of the oil soln., 25 cc. ll 20 and 
3 4 drops ooiicd. H 1 SO 4 , collect 250 oc. of distillate, 
^ acidify with 2 3 drops coned. and ext. repeatedlv 

with EtsO. Kvap. the EttO on a water bath and iiiakt 
aik. with 10% NaOH when the gtiaiacol dissolves, IcaMiiK 
the eucaly])tole. The guaiacol is then i^lated by acidi. 
Acation followed by extn. with EtsO. Iln sirups: llu 
sample (15*20 g.) is heated on a waterlbath to icnioM 
EtOH. Thq remainder of the procedure is as descnlxd 
above. llewis W But/ 

5 Carrel-Dakin solution. The solution df sodium hypo 
chlorite— formulas for correction of ubies. Carlnt 
SteUfeid. Trtbuna farm. 2, 69 60(1931); cf. C 1 
21, 431; 26, 542. — In the* pn^pu. of Dakhi’s soln 25% 
of * 'available" CU in the CaOCls has long l>ecn rcgaidi d .is 
.standard. Recent advances have greatly increased thi'^ 
pi^rcentage. Instead of using a table to obtain the amt. 
ot the ingredients when the CaOCls varies the following 
formula is given: (25)(184)/7V « X, where N is tin 
5 actuad percentage of "free" CL and X is the required wt 
of CaOClf to prep, a standard soln. l«>oiii X the n Kitnc 
quantities of NaHCOi and NayCfb may be easily ealed 
Because the Fnsich itadc calcs, available Cb 111 1 ptr 
lOOOg. CaOClgteachl. a "degree,** appropriate coiivtisnm 
formulas are also given. O. H. Conaiit 

The discoloration of a solution of sodium salicylate and 
sodium bicarbonate in water. M. Beukcma-Ofiudsmit 
- Pharm. Weekblad 71, 196 201(1934). *The development 
' of color in a soln. contg. Na salicylate + NallCO* occurs 
only in the presence of free Oi, and is indepeiident of liic 
Pu value. TTic HCO|~ ioii is an important factor m tiu 
reaction. VcTy smaU quantities of Ca can compietclv 
suppress the color lonnation. A. W. I)o\ 

Vm keeping of and keeping properties of citrus oils 
Polaks Fruital Works. .SpUe Mill 57, HWl 9(19.34) 
The effects of light, temp., moisttrv, and contact witii 
8 air and metals are briefly reviewud. Sn and A1 are n(»t 
harmful, but the lattci is corroded by citrus oils. The 
common autioxygens ore ineilTectivc. Removal of tu- 
penes and diln. with 5 to 10% EtOH are the most cffcctivt 
means of preservation. L. W. Elder 

Science and practice in Qie druggist's shop. H- 
Wojahn. Apoth. Ztg. 49, 181*3(1934). -An address. 

W. O. E. . 

Preparation of a rectal luppositoiy containing digitalis 
^ extract. H. Eschenbrenner. Apoth. Ztg. 49, 

(1934). — A suitable suppository contg. the active in- 
gredients of digitalis is fully discussed, and a procedure 
for its prepn. suggested. W. O. E. ^ 

Importance of the biological evaluation of drugs. K. 
W. Merz, Apoth. Ztg. 49, 206- 10(1934),— An address. 

W. O. E. 

Propane os fuel In drug laboratories. Walter Mover. 
Apoth. Ztg. 49v 22:1(1934). W. O. K. 
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5*« MOitMM for tad H. Copper 

valoio of drugo la the SivplMaoat to tte O. A.-B > 
1930. jm. Attg. Mfllkr. Pham. ZamnlhaOe 75 
81-0(1984) ; cf. C. A. », 6178.-The Cu vdu^oom; 
150 drugs and gatenkals have been detd. and tahulated. 

W. O. K 

Bstinuitioa of animal lipoids and their constituents 
ilerbert jHitsacdi. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 75, 98 102, 1 1(5-20 
(1934)-— The methods are especially suited to the needs 
and facilities of the pharmaceutical lab., and based on 
Abelin'swork, Z.ano/. Ckm. 94, 439-64(1933) . Twenty- 
four references. W. O. K. 

Diacolation ejf cinchona tincture and extract. 14 
Breddin. Pharm. Zi%. 79, 148-9(1934).— An illustrated 
urtide showing the app. for diaoolatin^he 2 prepns. in 
connection with a pertinent commentary. W. O. K. 

Diacolation ei» dnehona fluidextract. H. Breddin. 
Pharm. Ztg. 79, 163-5(1934).— The previous work (pre- 
ceding abstr.) is discussed and data are presented on 


W. O. K. 
idea in the 4th 
Apoth.-Ztg. 74, 
W. O. E. 

J. Howard Grahutti. 
— From the tabulated 


the diacolation of this fluidext. 

New drugs and 

quarter of 1933. F. Zemik. S\ 

97-9(1934); nd. C. A. 28. 667*. 

Photochemistry of cod-liver oil. 

;49M. J. Pharm. 106, 44-56(19.34). 
results there appears to be iio oondusive evidence of 
consistent correlation among the sapon., I, and free acid 
values. Variations of air, moisture, light and temp, 
conditions seem preclude any possibility of dose corre- 
lation. A realization of the complexity of the cheni. 
nature of cod-liver oil is further emphasized. On con- 
suiering the 2 ^merally used tests for rancidity, the 
llager-Salkowski would seem to be more preferable to 
the Kjrcis in detg. the relative freshness of an ordinarDy 
liatidled cod-liver oil. Even with the first-mentioned 
test, the purplish blue obtained with the specimens of 
fresh oil will continue to appear, for periods up to 35 
days, but whereas the color lasts at first for approx, a 
second, the purple color becomes ever more evanescent 
as the days increase. A bibliography is appended. 

W. G. Gacssler 

Notes on the assajr of strychnine alkaloid in strychnine 
sulfate tablets. Florin J. Amrhein. Am. J. Pharm. 106, 
.07 8(1934). — By altering the official method, to remove 
dll of the mineral oil, better n*sults were obtained by the 
following modified method: Weigh 25-l(X) tablets and 
transfer directly to a separatory funnel. Add 2U oc. of 
water to disintegrate the tablets followed «by 1-2 oc. of 
19% H2SO4. After complete disintegration has been 
elTecled ext. twice with two 25-cc. portions of CHCU to 
rcitiovc tlie fat. Then make alk. with dil. NH4OH 
(1 +2). Kxt. 5 limes with CHCli, using 25-, 20-, 15-, 
19- and 5-cc. portions, resp,, or until the alkaloid (s com- 
pletely removed. Combine the first 2 extns. in a second 
separatory funnel intef the stem of which has been inserted 
a pledget of absorbent cotton wet with CHCU . Waidi with 
r> cc. of "water contg. a drop of dil. NH4OH (1 +2). 
When dear, filler the CHCh portion into a small b^er. 
Wash each successive CHCli ext. with the same wash 
water and filter in a sunilar manner into the main portion, 
finally washing the outer surface of the stem of the sepa- 
idtory funnel with a few cc. of CHCh and adding this 
also to the mam portion. Evap. on a steam bath, re- 
moving the beaker fnim the bath at 3-5 cc. and allow 
final evapn. to take place in a current of air to prevent 
decrepitation as the last ilortions evap. from the beaker. 
Add 2 3 cc. of neutral ale., cover beaker, and warm on a 
steam bath to duux>lve the residue. Add a few drops of 
methyl red indicator and titrate with 0.02 N add to a faint 
pink color.* Add 50 cc. of recently boiled water and con- 
tmue the titration with 0.02 N add to a faint red cdor. 
ihie oc. 0.02 N add is equiv. to 6.684 mg. of strychnine 
(CtiHnOhNt), or 8.565 mg. of strychnine sulfate ((CiiH»- 
<>sNi)|.Hi^ 4.5 HsO), or 7.944 mg. of strychnine nitrate 
fCiiHig0^.HNOa) . Control analyses were run by means 
of the regular A. O. A. C. method and it was found that 
the results Obtained varied from of a grain for 


** the Srain tablet and for the Vw gntn tablet the assay 
wouldindicate thatit wasa VwfrainiAiilot. W. G.O 
Digitalis punorea sad D. laaata. A. Pfister. AttaUs 
qufm.farm. {Chile) 3, 1-7(1934). — The chemistry of the 
active principles is briefly reviewed. L. E. Gilson 
Xntemational standard for the estrogenic honnone. 
C. Lormaud. Bull. soc. chim. bid. 15, 1566-8(19:13). • 
The intmiatioimi comm, adopted the hydroxyketonc form 

2 of the estrogenic hormone from gravid urine as the inter- 

national standard. The intcrnatioual unit is 0.1 y 
(approx. Vi rat unit). L. £. Gilson 

Fonnula and preparation of alrup of terpind hydrate. 

J. E. Madiado and J. Sonol. Rev. faeulkld dene, quim, 
(I’niv. La Plata) 8, Pt. 2, 7-14(1933).— A stable prepn. 
which does not ppt* when diluted consists of terpinol 
hydrate 1, EtOII 20, glycerol 20 and simple sirup 60 parts. 
Other fonnulas collected from various sources are dis- 

3 cussed. L. K. Gilson 

The chemical composition of cigarets and dgaret 
tobacco leaves of the aromatic and nonaromatic t^a. 

F. T. Adriano, C. O. Ramos and R. A. Isidro. Philippine 
J. Agr. 4, 87-97(1933). -Comparative analyses for 
moisture, ash, sand, N, nicotine, starch and HsO^l. 
sugars are ^veii on 5 brands of dgarcls which are imported 
to the Philippines, 8 Philippine-inade aromatic brands, 

. 18 typical brands and 18 varieties of cigarct tobacco 
leaves. John O. Hardesty 

The analysis of aromatic tincture of iron with arsenic. 
Milo^ Melichar. Casopis Ceskoslov. lAkdrnictva 13, 
321 7(1933). — To del. EtOH, sucrose, As and Fe on one 
sample, the EtOH is removed by distn., Fe(OH)i and 
NH4MgAs04 6H1O are pptd. together, the mixt. is 
filtered and sucrose detd. polarimetrically in the filtrate. 
To the ppt. HCl IS added. As is distd. off as AsCU and 
5 detd. by titration with KBrO^, while Fe remains and is 
detd. iodometrically. William ]. Husa 

The testing of sirup of raspberry. J. St4rba-B6hni. 
Casopis Ceskoslov. Jjekdrnictva 14, 14(1934). — ^To 5 g. 
of sirup is added about 5 g. of said. soln. of K(SbO)- 
C4H406. A strip of filler paper is partially immersed 
in the liquid for 1-3 hrs., then carefully waslied and dried 
at room temp. With an authentic sirup the paper is 
^ colored grayish, sometimes having a barely perceptible 
pink tinge; a reddish color shows adulteration with 
other fruits or dyes. William J. Husa 

Fowler's solution. I. Chemical compoaition. Axel 
Jermstod & Oltar Pstby. Norg. Apolekerforen. Tids. 
41, 187 90(1933). See C. A. 28, 258*. H. C. M. 1. 

Misbranded livestock and poultry remedies. H. E. 
Moskey. ConM Veterinarian 23, 98-109(1933). — ^An 
address relating to the work of the U. S. Food and Drug 
7 Administration. K. D. Jacob 

Body weight and dosage in the assay of digitalis with 
frogs. Briirend Behrens and Ernst Reichelt. Z. ges. 
expU. Med. 91, 417 23(1933).— The same dose of stroph- 
anthin per g. of body wt. produced wide variations of the 
mortality rate between different wt. clasm of frogs, ll 
is recommended tliat the same dose be given to all frogs 
regardless of wt. and that the peimissible wt. limits be 
- narrowed for the assay of digitalis. Milton Levy 
Practical tests of Dakin solution. Dulcidio T. de 
Lacerda. Tribuna Farm. (Brazil) 2, 39-40(1933).— 
In prepg. Dakin soln. it is important that the CaCli> from 
which the NaOCl is eventualls^repared, have an active 
Cl content of not less than 20%. A titration method is 
described for detg. the Cl content of the CaCls and of the 
prepd. Dakin soln. M. McMahon 

Sodium cacodylato. Critidsm of some reactions con- 
9 tained in the French Fhannaoqpea 1908. Franpois * 
Martin. Bull. sd. pharmacol. 41, 21-8(1934).— The 
reaction of a soln. of MetAsOiNa against phenolphtbalein 
depends on the conen. of the salt as well as of the indicator. 
A soln. of the pure salt is alk. Only prepus. contg. free 
add meet the requirements of the phannaoopea. The 
test for monomcthylarsinate with HgClt is pos. in the 
neutral salt even in the absence of any impurity, a ppt. 
of HgyOCli being formed. The test with AgNOi is 
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tnwiliablft akot •• It mete with imimportaiit hapucitka 
aad alsd irtm theiteflutdypuiaialt iti^ ThM teats 
stolid be aobadtuted by the detn. of the noaoinetliyl- 
aniiiate whh HI. A. B. Mes^ 

AsodUoraiBida, a new aalacdve chloriaa coosipoiiiid. 
Brans C 8disiielkes» Henry C.MarkBvIaabcUeB.IUiinaiis> 
Elisabeth 8. Homing and Albert P. Guiteras. /• Bost. 
27, 8d--7(1034). —These was no reaction between aao- 
dilorainide (iy,iy-<iichlDi:onsod t carbo n a mi di n c) and a 
aeries of amino adds and little with cystine, which ia in 
striking contrast to hypochlorite spins. It is highly 
bactericidal and highly stable in body fluids. J. T. M. 

The pneumocoecidid powesi of aodimn oleate and sod* 
ittm ridnolaate. L. A. Barnes and Charlotte M. Clarke. 
/. Bad. 27, 107-^1234).— Na ricifloleate, 0.004% and 
Na oleate, 0.0004% are approx, the minimal pneumo- 
ODoddal oonens. of these soaps. John T. Myers 
Xntra-Tiolet absorption and Lovlbond unit of vitamin 
A-cootaining oils and fats. B. Josephy. Acta Breoia 
Neerland. rhysioL^ Pharmacol.^ Mtcrobiol. 3, 133-5 
(1033). — ^The Lovibond values of ood-liver oil, halibut- 
liver oil, sheep-liver oil and certain other oils and fats 
contg* vitamin A agree with the ultra-violet absorption 
at 8280 A. after sapon., with a mean error less than 5%. 
Cholesterol must be removed from the unsaponifiable 
fraction before measuring absorption. J. C. M 

The dotocticn of petroleum in ethereal oila. 
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1 T^wtforpgirtniaonof prtfntitinn (Awaa.) Xt, Oeus. 

^ oomiw. far UM u a linBjpoo (U. S. pat 1,M0;272) 
It. CjrcUc eyaao ketlinides and ketoiws Ipradaeti u 
intonediatM for perfumea] (Oer. pat. 591^) lo 
AlkyManim derin. of wphatk adds [antiiepticsl 
(U. S. pat. 1,946,079) 10. 

Kitoabar, Lndsrig: Das nswiritliche Sriuterbucli 
g Die Arsndp fl a m i e ii DeutscUsnds in alter iind neucr 
fietraebtung. Stuttgart: Hippdcrates<Verlag. 448 pp 
Id. 16. 

Jahresbericht der Phaimade. Jg. 67, 1032. Issued 
by "Standeagemeiiiachaft Deutsdier Apotlieker vonn 
Deutscher Apotheker-Verein.” Bdited by Carl A 
Rojahn and S. It t. Bmahhansen. Odttiagen: Vanden 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 431 pp. M. 24; doth, M. 26.50. 


Medieal eompoaidims conmtiaing oU and an acidic 
or|;ano>maKnii componnd. Edgar B. Carter and Ed 
mond B. Moore (to Abbott Labmtories) . U. S. 1,947 . 
619, Feb. 20. See Brit. 393,102 (C. A. 27, 6806). 

Stable injeetiaa adntioBa. Cbeniisch<Pharmaseutische 
A.-O. Bad Homburg. Ger. 680,730, Dtc. 14, lOdS 
(a. 30k. 2). Addn. to 664,992 (C. A. 27, 1092). Thi 
method of 504,092 for producing stable oily sdns. of 
V Ziin- * nlkoloid salts for injection purposes is modified by usiiu 


Cham. Wmkblad 31. 132-3(1234).— Tlie oil 
is distd. in vacuo (24-28 mm.) with iha Widmer app. 

(cf. C. A. 18, 1(X19). The first fraction, b. 1<)-15% is 
treated with conod. H 1 SO 4 . When petroleum is present 
a dear layer is obtained with n 1.42-1.45, whereas other 
products from the action of HtSO# on ethereal oils have 
a n of at least 1.48. With oils, e. g., tuipentine, with 
fractions distg. below the above temp, the distn. is first 5 
earned to 20^ and the fraction following this to the end 
of the distn. is used for the treatment. £. Schotte 
The early histoty of digitalis. A. John Sd&warz. J. 

Tmn. Acad. Sci. 8, 358-61(1233). A. L. Taylor 
Prepasatiim, toxicite and absorption of bismuth com- 
pounds. V. Bismuth compounds of cstediol, pyrmllol 
and gallic add. W. M. Lauter, A. £• Jurist and W. G. 

Christiansen. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 22, 531 4(1233); ™ 

cf. C. A. 27, 4026.- -i7a JJ» gallaU is a yellow powder; « 136,144, Jm. 10, 1^ (Q. mj.). Vegetable mateiial 
it 51A2% Bi and Najt^digallate; Na Bi alta uo^ . .are 


ales, contg. at least 6 C atoms in the mol., such as octyt» 
decyl, benzyl ale., etc., to dissolve the salts before addm^ 
them to the oil. 'Hius, quinone-HCl is dissolved in ocU 1 
ale. and the sola, then added to olive oifi 
Material for lowering hlood pressure J Sankyo K. K 
(Masao Doki, T6kidu Miyoshi and Kokichi Kaluta. 
mventors). Japan. 92,510, Pcb. 14, it^. Dried and 
fat-free yeast is decom^. with HiSOdlor HCl under 
pressure. The product it, neutralized Ba(OH)i ui 
lime and impurities are pptd. with AgNOs iind Pb aceUte 
The soln. is neutralized ^with NH 40 H.\ The ppt. ib 
dissolved in warm water, treated with HtS knd the hltmlt 
is coned, to give a material that lowers blood pressure. 

Iodine preparmtionB. John C. Harry. Fr. 756,034. 
Dec. 13, 1933. Sec U. S. 1,896,171 (C. A. 27, 2533) 

Franz K5ck and Franz Messner. Austrian 


diffUkUe is a yellow powder, has 52.7% Bi and some Na Bi 
mulate; Na Bi Ms gaUats is a iretlow powder and has 
Bi 49.^%. Bi pyrojaUais is a yellow solid; it has £i 
59.24% (theory 59.7%) . Bi catecholate is a ydlow pow- 
der, insoi. in NaOH soln. but sol. in HCl. The oompds. 
in aq. or oil suspension were injected intramuscularly 
into idbino rats. The absorption was detd. by estn. of 
theiinabaorbed Bi remaining at the site of injection. The 
toxicity was estd. from growth curves. Na Bi digallatc 
is mu<± less toxic than Na Bi gallate. The absorption 
is not satisfactory as compared with the tartrates and 
mucates. The absorption and toxkity of Na Bi digallate 
and Na Bi Me gallate are about the same. The HsO 
Bolns. are unstable. Although the toxicity of these 
compounds is low, their slow and incomplete absorption 
renders them of d^btful utility in therapy. L. B. W. 

A BOW field of investigation in phanaacognoty; the 
nlcroseopy of glandular products. Heber W. Youngken 
ind Allan W. Reed. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 22, 1215-18 
(1933).— The products studied were fresh and preserved 
pi^ttuy whole gland and anterior and posteor lobes, 
whole ovary, carpus luteum, desiccated strips of these 
md powd., desiccated products speciaUy prepd. from the 
nentioned materials. Cattle and hogs yidded the pred- 
icts. The desexiptions of the reamts and technic as 
ivell as the microscopic characteristics of the several 
iroducts are given. L. B. Warren 

Blodieinigtiy and the manufacture of fine diemlcala. 
Pa H. Carr. Chmistry and Indu^ 1934, 113-23.— 
k diacusskm of the manuf . and applicationa of some bio- 
ton. sttUtances for medical use, including hormones, 
ritanto, insulin^ tiiyreoglobulin, adrenaline, iJutathione 
md sterols. Julius White 


other fermentable substance if necemry. The liquul 
fermentation products are sepd. and distd., and the alka- 
loids then recovered from the distn. residue. An exampk 
is given in which coffee beans are boiled with dU. HCl aud 
the mixt. is neutralized, treated with sugar, and fermented 
with yeast under weakly alk. conditions to yield an dk 
soln. contg. caffeine. 

^ Lobelia alkaloids. Heinrich Wieland (to C. H. Boch- 
ringer ^hn). U. S. 1,940,345, Feb. 6. The uiactive 
or but slightly active lobelanidine. which is present in 
lobeline mother liquors, may be converted into lobeliiu 
and lobelanine by oaklation (suitably by use of a per- 
manganate or MnOi with dil. HsS04 soln., by chromic acid 
in HOAc sedn. or by dectrolysb). Various exampKs 
with details of procedure for the prepu. of the hydro- 

a chloride of norlobelidine, etc., arp pven. 

Alkaloidal prepazations of opium. Paul Casparis aiul 
Kurt Siegfried. U. S. 1,947,330, Feb. 13. For pro- 
ducing a prepn. of opium which is almost entindy free 
from ballast matter and contains a quantity of each ol 
the alkaloids of opium, morphine and narcotine arc first 
sepd. faom an opium sdin. 1^ fise of NHi and the other 
alkaloids are extd.'^from the mother liquor by use ut 
CHCla. 

^ Theobromine and theoplijlllne derivatives. Franz 
Wratschko. Austrian 136,£o, Dec. 11, 1933'(C1. 120.). 
l^tthnol. amts, of salicylic acid, theobromine or theo- 
phylline, and Ca(OH)i or Sr(OH)s are brought together 
m water or an org. solvent. Mol. compds. of therapeutic 
value are obtained. Examples ore given. 

Berberine aatt. Bhigeru Mizuno and Kuni'scbl Yo- 
kUda. Japan. 99^, Jan. 28, 1983. VegeUMi- 

mataM omt,^ berberine eatd. with hot furfurole. 
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ext,i after dista. of the advent, to mixed with hot water 
and treated with ether. Berberlne-Ha to obtained from 
the ad* layer. 

Goaepoimds, el asaldInoffiUcine. C. F. Boehringer & 
Soehne G. m. b. H. (Fritz Johanneasohn and Hans 
Hatziff* inventors). Ger. 589,780, Dec. 15. 1033 (Cl. 
\2,p, 12). Aapidinofilicine to treated with cinchonidiue 
or other quinine bases. The products have pharma- 
ceutical uaes. 

7-Iodo-84i7droi7-5-quinollnesttlfonatea of benzyliao- 
quinoline dttdvallvea. Chinoin G3r6gy- 6s Vegy6szeti 
'l'crm£kek Gy&ra R. T. Hung. 106.006. Aug. I, 1933. 
'I'hesc salts, obtained directly by action of the acid on 
derivs. of benzyltooquinoline. have high therapeutic 
value. 

Isacen. Sanky6 K. K. (Rydji Takamoto. inventor), 
{apan. 99,024. jim, 13, 1933. Isacen, m. 244". is prepd. 
|)V agitating a mixt. of 3.3-bi8(p-hydroxylphenyl)oxindole 
and AciO in a current of ilCl gas without heating. 

Isacen. SankyO K. K. (R^ji Takamoto. inventor). 
Japan. 99.026. Jfan. 18. 19^. Isacen is prepd. by 
.icetylating d»d-bi8(p-hydrox3rphen7l)oxmdole with AciO 
or AcCl in presence of an unstable metallic chloride which 
( volves HCl on contact with HgO. 

Isacen. Dai Nipixm Seiydni K. K. (Shigenobu 
Inagald. inventor). Japan. 100.349. March .30. 1933. 
by heating 3.3-d]chloro6xindole and phenyl acetate at 

-95" for 19 hrs. without catalyst, isacen, tii. 242", is 
piepd. It to rccrystd. from phenyl acetate. 

Styptic. Mei|ty6 Sait6. Japan. 90.442, Feb. 8. 1033. 
'Pile fresh marrow and bone tissue of birds and mfl.mmals 
ore crushed and treated with org. solvents. The residue 
IS extd. with pure water at 60". Proteins a^e pptd. witJU 
siilfosalicylic acid, the soln. is neutralized with CaCO« 
and a styptic is obtained from the filtrate. 

Solid material containing vitamins A and D Isamu 
Hayashi. Japan. 90,171. Jan. 26. 1033. Fish oil 
(especially cod-liver oil) is decompd. with lipase, and 
COi is introduced under pressure; by this means fatty 
acid contg. vitamins A and D is sepd. The product is 
neutralized with Ca(OH)f or Mg(OH)t and is dried at a 
low temp, and a low pressure. 

Vitamin-enriched oil. The Head of the Tokyo K6gy6 
Shikenjo (Yasuyuki Toyama. Tomotari^ 1'suchiya and 
rokuz6 Isbikawa, inventors). Japan. 1(X).471. Apr. 7. 
103<3. By heating a mixt. of sliced fish liver and an oil 
(hucli as olive oil, colza oil) at below 100". an oil rich in 
vitamin A is obtained. o « 

Vitamins from saponifiable oils. Walter O. Snelling. 
IT. S. i. 947.315. Feb. 13. A mixt. of an oil such os a 
tish-liver oil and pentane or the like is heated with an 
aq. non-ale. soln. of a caustic alkali and the resulting 
ptodiict further treated for vitamin concentrate recovery. 

Preserving vitamin-containing fish-liver oils. * Ralph 
C. Huston and Howard D. Lightbody (to Slate Board of 
Agriculture of Mich.). U. S. l.»67,432, Feb. 13. A 
stimll proportion of hydroquinonc is added a.s a stabilizing 
jgeiit. l^ocatechol. resorcinol, pyrogallol or phloro- 
gludnol also may be used. 

Hormones. Scherllig-Kahlliaum A.-G. Brit. 401,205. 
Nov. 9. 1933. See Gei*. 684,143 (C. ^1.28. 262»). 

Hormones. Soc. pour Find. chim. k Bftle. Brit. 
401.574, Nov. 16. 1933. The hormone of the corpus 
luleiini is coTUxl. by treating a soln. thereof in a solvent 


imndadblc with HiO, s. f«, CSi» petroleum ether, CJIi, 
PhMe, AeOBt, with 1 or more adsorbing agtnu, c. g ., 
fuller’s earth, alumina, kieoelguhr, silica gel, CaCOt, C, 
kaolin, and eztg. the hormone from the adsorbent with 
an org. solvent, e. g., BtiO, MeOH, BtOH. MetCO. 
CHCli nr a mixt., e. g., of McOH and petroleum ether, 
at raised temp. Kvapn. of the solvent leaves the p^uct 
in solid form or as a liquid which solidifies on standing. 

Pancreas preporatioii containing agenti which neutralize 
the toxic influence of the substances of the ftiyroid tftond. 
Jdzsef Balo and Albert Szeut-GyOrgyi. Hung. 1(17,882, 
Jau. 2, 1934. Acid or alk. hydrolysis to applied during 
the process. 

Antiseptics. Chem. pliarm. Fab. Hubold ft Bartsch. 
Ger. 589,972. Dec. 22. 1933 (Cl. I2q. 12). Addn. to 
562,392 (C. /1 . 27. 4350). The process of G^. 662,3^ to 
modified by using 2,4-diaminoazobenzene instead of its 
mono-HCl salt. 

Surgicsl sutures. Paul Bust. Brit. 401.449. Nov. 16, 
1933. Addn. to 274.493 (C. A. 22. 2244) . Threads for 
surgical sutures or fabrics are prepd. from muade fibers 
as in 274.493 except that no special precautions as to 
sterility are observed and the step of taiming in formalin 
IS omitted. The threads so formed are sterilized by 
Ixiding in an idc. soln. of HgCli or by steeping in an aq. 
HgC2« soln. 

Vulnerary plasters. Kugen Sander. Fr. 766,918, 
Dec. 18, 1933. A polymerizate of an imsatd. org. oompd., 
preferably polyacryhc acid which is transparent, is used 
for malung plasters. 

Medicinal baths. Prosper Joseph Auguste Georges 
Demarty. Ger. 591,173. Jan. 17. 1934 (Cl. 30A. 11). 
Compns. to be immersed in bath water are prepd. by 
molding a mixt. of Portland cement, powd. Al. and a 
sludge of radioactive inmerals into hollow porous briquets, 
the hollows of which are then filled with a salt mixt. whidi 
evolves COi when treated with water. 

Toilet powder. Yushichi Nishizawa. Japan. 100,625, 
Apr. 11. 1933. A toilet powder consists of ZuS contg. 
some Mg(NOi)s. KNOi. NH4NG1. perborates, per- 
sulfates and peroxides of Ca or Mg, nitric esters and 
per boric esters. 

Cicnerating heat for permanent hair waving. Ralph 
L. Evans. Brit. 400.943. Oct. 30. 1933. U. S. 
1.894.032 (C. A. 27. 2263) and U. S. 1.919.690 (C. A. 
27. 48S2). 

Pomades. Gn'hard Kohn. Fr. 757.146. Dec. 20, 
1933. Finely divided medicaments which are insol* or 
nearly msol. in water are incorpmted in pomades by 
dissolving them 1st 111 org. solvents insol. in water and then 
emulsifying the solns. in water, using resins as emulsifying 
agents. 

Disinfectants. Edouard O. Ornfeldt. Fr. 757,040, 
Dec. 19. 19.‘13. Mineral oils are made semi-solid by 
treatment with soap |>owdcr and a mixt. of beeswax and 
pars^. and then mixed with thickeners, such as starch 
and talc. The products are used for disinfecting and for 
the destruction of parasites. 

Treating tobacco to prevent irritant action In smoking. 
Wenicr Pettersson. Ocr. 509,244, Jan. 27, 1034 (C3. 
79c. 1). In addn. to the substance specified in C. A. 
28, 1474^ tobacco may be treated with an ethoxydiamino- 
acridtoiiim chloride, or the K salt of the sulfuric ester of 
2-hydroxyquiiioline . 
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The aetiofi el dilute hydrochlotie add <m phosplunlteB. 
V. Ya. Anoaov and V. F. Uat*Kachlcintaev. 

Chm. (U. S. S. R.) «, 228-38(in Gwman 23M)(1«33).— 
The action of dU. HO on apatite from KhiWnek and on 
J'hotphoritea fcom Viratka, Saratov, Ural, Morocco and 
Aktjnibinak wae atudled. The degree of deeompn. rones 
With the origin of the phosphorites. Ft amounts to 92.M- 
»' 1% f«ra^5% Ha Md 89.96-70^% for 1% HQ. 


SYlOCBa ^ 

An increase of the temp, from 18" to 100" raises the soly. 
by 1.6 to 22.9%. It is recommended to use an aaioiint 
of HCl that wmild convert the total Csl present In the 
phosphorite into CaCb. The conen. of the IPfig in the 
ext. increoaes in propmiion to the eonen. of the gpplied 
odd. When HCl of a conen. up to 2-3% to used it can be 
parttolly replaced by Hi^4- With 50% H18O4 replace- 
ment of H(2l the degree of deoompn. to raised. A. A. B. 
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BiilfiiflcL.jMld B w diw Bfltt )n 11 m toftd dimbic sullMd* i 
cfcMto 8 , 1884-040988) : 
cf, C. A. 28» SSO^.-^-The tnath. analysis of tha intansive 
method of prepg. lead chamber acid is oompletid. ^ 

The salt cake process for the eztrictioii ii copper 
during the roasting of cupripyrttes for the manufacture of 
aulftisic add. Yogoro Kato and Takeshi Takei. J, 
Et$ar0chem. Assoc. QaiMm) 2» 61-4(1034).— Whan the . 
salt cake in an optimal amt , 1 mol. NatSOo per mol. 
CuO, IS added to Cu pyrites during roasting to obtain 
SOi for IIvSOi tnanuf., Cu ri-mains mostly in the sol. 
state, even at the usual max. roasting temp, of 860 
Hall cake accelerates formation of idso it fuses 

easily with CUSO4, and prevents deoompn. of CuSOo. 
hindering the formation of CuO and CuO.FeiCh. As the 
natuial sequence of this procedure, gases generated during 
the roasting do not contain any matter harmful to the lead 3 
chamber. K. Konda 

Good and poor catalysts in the preparatton of sulfuric 
add. I. £. Adadurov. /. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 

6, l^'^(in German 204^)(f$133). — ^A remw and dis- 
ctusion of the literature. A. A. BoehtUngk 

Puxideation of the hydrom used in the synthesis of 
ammimia by removing hymrogen sulfide with activated 
carbon. V. P. Postnikov and I. P. Kirillov. 7. Applied ^ 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 240 4(1033).— The capuaty d the * 
charcoal depends upon the oonen. and is expressed by 
K ^ 5.88 CS ***, where the ooeffs. 5.88 and 0ul67 were 
detd. graphicsdly from the equation log K log a + 

5 log Co m the coordinate system log K «■ ordinate and 
log Co » abscissa. An increase in the grain of the char- 
coal lowers its capacity. Expts. earned out on desorp- 
tion of HtS by blowing the charcoal with Hs and air at 100^ 
and with the use of vacuum restored the activity to 55- 5 
65%. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Ine volatilization of ammonium bicarbonate. I. S. 

■ Telemov, G. N. Giirshtem and Z. P. Tkachenko. /. 
Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 10, 53-5.— Higher 
temp, and smaller crystal size increase the volatility 
of NHoHCOa. Mixing it with other solids does not de- 
crease Its volatility, but covering the salt with a film of 
hM-boiling liquid docs. H. M. Leicester 

ne simultaneous production of calcium carbide and ^ 
phosphorus. A. S. MikuUnskil. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 
1933, No. 10, 32^-7. — CaCa prepd. from phosphorite and C 
usually oontams some P. When this CaCt is heated at 
900* in Nf, CaCNi free from P is obtained. H. M. L. 

PoUidh. Bertrand L. Johnson. Bur. Mines Econ. 
Paper No. 16, 78 pp.(1033). — Com. staristics are given, 
followed by a bibliography. £. J. C. 

Potakh and alumlM from Georgia shale. S. L. Ma- ^ 
dorsky. Ind. hng. Chem, 26, 256-9(1934) . —A practically 
complete aepn. of FeCla from AlCU or the chlorides ob- 
tained in the HCl extn. of Georgia shale can be obtained 
by heating the mixt. to about 600* m an atm. of HCl 
gas The AlsOi can then be made essentially Fe free by 
washing with a dil. HCl soln. By this method an Fe-free 
AlsQi can be obtained from Georgia shale as well as KCl 
free from Fe and Al. J. R. Adams 

Artificial dehydration of hydrated salts by means of 8 
iolsreneror. A. V. Nikolaev, V. M. Vdovenko and P.F. 
Pokhil. Compt. rend. acad. sci., U. R. S. S. [N.S.], 1, 
2fi41(m English 26-7) (1934). — Films of kerosene, etc., 
on water exposed to sunlight cause a decrease in evapn. 
and a rise in temp. Satd. sbliis. of NaiSO4*10HsO, ex- 
posed to summer sunlight at Kulunda, Western Li- 
beria, riiowed differences of 10-16*. V^en the 82.4* 

* point was readied conversion of mirabilite to thenardite ^ 
set in. The method may have com. applications in Kara ^ 
Bnsaz and the Crimea. F. H. Rathmann 


mhied wiAg,H|SQ 4 for 30 min. at 80*. The ooned. ext., 
ffiteied from CaSQi* is boiled with CaCO^ to remove 
heavy metals, and further oonod. to yield HaB 04 . 

H. M. Leioestisr 


UMBodts ted hydsateigsoilts in BriUsli Colnmbis 
A. M. Richmond. Brit. Obhimbia Dept, of Mines 
Non^MeiaUie Mineral In9esli§aUons Repi. No. S, 21 pi) 
(1933). iUdenH.Emerr 

Floatlsg molybdsnito In Morocco. Anon. En, 
Mining J. 13S, 58(1934). — In Morocco, in the district 
Azegour, South Manakesch, 26 tons per month of M > 
oonoentrate are produced, oontg. 85% MoSi. Flotatiu 
is selective, because of the dial^yrite present. A flow 
sheet, operating results and power requirements 
tabulated. W. H. Boynton 

Special adaptations of mechanical ovens of G for 
burteig different Unde of mites. N. L. Arldn. j 
Ocffi. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 9, 59-60. H. M. L 
Platinum catdyet deposited on eilica gel. M. o 
Kharmandar'yan and G. D. Dakhnyuk. Ukratn. Khem 
Zhur. 8, Wiss. Teil 36^(1933) ; cf, Thompson, C. A 
25, 1069. — Efficient catalsr^s for SQi manufacture can .. 
prepd. with smaller Pt content but the same activity as 
the catalysts now in use. Stmultaneous pptn. of Pt and 
SiOi gd yields less effective catalysts than deposition of 
colloidal Pt on the gel. Colloidal Pt coins, were pxepd 
by reducing HiPtCU with HCHO, pyrocateoholorhydu- 
sine hydrate in presence of Na protalbuminate (cf 
C. Paal and C. Amberger, Ber. 37, 124-89(1904) and h 
Henridi, Ber. 36, 609-16(1903) ; for prepg. Na protal 
buminate cf. C. Paal, Ber. 35, 2195-206(1902)). Hu 
best catalysts that were obtained with hydrazine hydrate , 
showed only a slight loss in activity after 48 hrs.* testing 
and were almost completely regenerated tfy air blowing 

V. A. Kalichevsky 

A new negative mass for making accurate plastic 
reproductionB. P. G. Ross. Arch, Phfh. 16, 809 7.2 
(1933). — ^A method of making accurate p^tic reproduc 
tions is described in which the neg. materkl is cheap and 
earily prepd., and consists of agar 100, \oU soap ](R), 
Mg^4 40, absorbent oellulpse 12 and HtO \70O-8U0 patts 
by wt. The pos. can be cast in plaster of Pans or paraffin, 
or made of resinous compds. such as sealing wax. Ihi 
neg. material can be used repeatedly. The salient featuu 
of the method lies m the resiliency of the agar neg. inabs 

Hamct F. Holmes 

Parts for (doctrical) installations from phenoplastics 
K. Brandenburger. KaiwlJto/s 24, 25-7(1934).— A dis- 
cussion. J. W. Perry 

(A comparison of) the general, mechanical and electrical 
properties of artifli^ masses made by die-casting and 
pressing. Th.8Ruemcle. Kunststoffe 23, 201-3(1933) - 
A discussion. J. W. Perry 

Supplement to a table of trade marks, factory brands, 
trade designations, etc., of plastic masses and products 
th e refrom. Kauac^. Kunststoffe 24, 28-30(1934). Cf 
C. A. 27, 2636, 3783. J. W. Perry 

The *technite utilization of blood. Walter Obst 
Kunststoffe 23, 278-9(1933). — Sug^stions are given for 
the profitable com. use of blood albumin produced lu 
Germany. J. W.*Perrv 

Press mixtures of type I. Kurt Brandenburger 
Kunststoffe 24, 2-3(1934). --A new plastic having a high 
wetting and binding power tor minrial fillers can be used 
to inanuf. products whidi, even after superficial chorjing, 
remain excellent high-tension elec, insulators. 

J. W. Peiry 

Hand fire extinguishers. Roy Williamson. Munu 
Eng. Sand. Record 92, 766-7(1033). -The 6 vaneties. 
soda-add, foam, CCI4, MeBr, dC02 and dry powder an 
discussed briefly. > A. W. Furbank 

Production, consumption, etc., of pho^hale rock and 
superphosphate (Gray) 15. App. for producing CtHt and 
substantially dry Ca(OH)s frm CaCt and HgO (U- h 
pat. 1,947,120) 10. Furnace for oxidizing Pb to Pb 
oxide (Russ. pat. 1685) 1. Elec, removal of As from 
Hs 804 . (Russ. pat. 1514) 4. 


Onadinger, C. B.: Pyrethnim Flowera. 
McGill Uthograph Co. 269 pp. 18.50. 
Ind. Eng. Chetd., News Ed. 12, 83(1984). 


Minneapolis. 
Reviewed m 
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** Wwtiijaie MuKn. HeratcUimg, 

VenriMtomc wid PriUimf nidtt meullladir WerksUifFc 
far apudooe FormgdNttg. Berlin: J. ^mrinicr. 346 pp. 
34* Ida 


Hydrodilofic add* lodium hydroiide and 

Sydichi Matsumoto. Japan. 09p753p Feb. 23, 1033. 
mizt. of clay and NaCl is treated with HP. 

lE^droqranicacid. The Soessler dc Hasriacher Chemica] 
Co. Bril. 401,351, Nov. 13, 1033. In the manuf. of 
HCN, e. f ., by 4he dehydration of formamide or the de- 
compn. of NaCN by H1SO4, slabilizing concns. of SOs are 
niaintained in i}ie reacting system and rcUined in the 
HCN fonned. 

Hydrocyanic acid. Alice P. Walker, dkecutrix for Mark 
Walker, deceased, and Cornelius J. Marvin (to The 
Canadian Induces Ltd.). Can. 330,124, Jan. 30, 10.34. 


1 Ghem. oasnbinatkm, iiseh as comUned oxideaV Tl, V and 
Ag on diatomite brick hragments. 

Ozidatlott of ammonia. The Head of the Tokyo K5gy6 
Shikenjo (Kasuo Sasaki, inventor). Japan. 09,280, 
Feb. I, 1033. N oxides are formed by oxidation of NFU 
iu the presence of Co or its oxide, which may contain 
0.001^).3 part of Ta, Si, Sr, Th, Pd, Ni, Rh, Na, K or 
their oxides. 

o Obtaining alkaliea from ailkatoa. Fdlix Jourdan. 
Brit. 401 ,w7, Nov. 16, 1033. In the treatment of sili- 
cates, e. £., leucite, with wet steam at high temp, to ob- 
tain alkaU hydroxides, the silicate, which may be mixed 
^th substances facilitating the reaction, s. f., Ca(OH)t, 
is chtf ged into the uQp» portion of an autoclave, the lower 
portion of which contains H3O, the steam produced being 
condensed after attacking the silicate and the H3O then 
evapd. and used again, the cycle being repeated until all 


mixt. of NaCN and a metal sulfite is made to react with 3 the alkali has been exld. or the condensed liquid satd. 


acid so thot there is 0.06-0.5% by wt. of SOt in the HCN 
coUc'Cted therefrom. A stable, water-white HCN is ob- 
tained. 

Abaorpto of hydrocyanic acid. £m5 Brummer and 
T^tvfin Csordfis. Hung. 107,582, Dec. 1, 1033. An 
<iq. or alk. soln. is sprayed into the space contg. gaseous 
HCN. The soln. may contain a substance that binds 
HCN to form a solid compd. The liquid is collected and 
the solid compd. contg. the HCN is filtered off. 

Absorption and recovery of hydrocyanic acid. B^la 
Bobest. Hung. ^107,883, Jan. 2, 1034. HCN is absoibcd 
t)y a mixt. or suspension* of alkali and ftlkftli earth, or 
heavy metals. The cyanides formed are leached out with 
water and HCN is regenerated. 

Nitric add. Harry Pauling. Pr. 756,821, Dec. K, 
1933. In coneg. HNQi, obtained by aq. absorption of 
nitrous gases, by subsequent absorption of the residual 
Kfiscs in HfS04, the nitrous gases obtained by denitration 
oi the HtSOi are led with the necessary addn. of O, without 
mixt. with the principal gas current, to act in a particular 
ubsoiption step on the HNCh obtained in the aq. ab- 
sorption. 

Nitric add. Lonza Elektrizit&tswcrke und chcmische 
Kahriken A.-G. Pr. 760,503, Dec. 12, 1033. Coned. 
HNO9 is made in a continuous manner from water or dil. 
HNQi, oxides of N and O, under pressure and at more or 
less high temp., in app. in the form of a column, which is 
traversed in counterciurent by the liquid components of 
the reaction and by vapors and gases which rise, these 
being finely distributed. Tlic temp, in the upper and 
lower part of the cohmin is regulated to provoke a strong 
Iractionated distn. of the down-fiowing add, the result 
lading obtained, e. g., by introducing heat at the lower 
part of the cdtimn and condensing the vapors at the 
upper part. The disUi, and temp, are regulated tgr heat- 
exchange means, e, g, by heating the O by the evacuated 
fU'id. An app. is dtSmb^. 

Concentratkm of phosidioric acM and a mixture of 
phosphoric and sulfuric adds. Dai Nippon Jinzfihiryfi 
K. K. (Taz6 Shtnya and HatsutarO Yuma, inventors). 
Japan. 99,463, Feb. 8, 1933. H1PO4 or a mizt. of H|P04 


Alkali chlorides. R. Englert & F. Becktf , Chemische 
Fabrik, Prag-VII and Kurt Seidl. Pr. 756,413, Dec. 9, 
1933. Alkali chlorides suitable for elcctroly^ are prqid. 
by fusing the impure chlorides, freed from sol. stufales, 
and sepg. the slags fonned which contain the impurities. 
The formation of the slags may be facilitated by the addn. 
of SiOs, AliOi or bauxite or by the introduction of air. 
The process may be applied to alkali chlorides contg. 
sol. sulfates by adding to the molten mass an amt. of a 
carbonate or oxide of Ba or Sr cquiv. to the sulfates. 

Alkali chromate. Toragorfi Tanabashi. Japan. 99,- 
438, Feb. 8, 1933. Alkali chromate is formed by roasting 
a mixt. of Cr ore, alkali carbonate and a small amt. of 
lime. Extn. with water leaves a residue that contains 
alx>ut 10% of Cr. This is mixed with fresh Cr ore for the 
next batch. 

Alkali cyanide. Kyfizaburfi Hara. Japan. 100,143, 
March 17, 1933. Alkali cyanamidc is prepd. by beating 
alkali cyanide and alkali metal in an atm. of Ni at 400- 
050** with a catalyst (such as powd. Pc). The product is 
converted to alkali csranide by heating at 650-850” with C. 

Alkali aulfatea and phosidiatea. Mctallges. A.-G. 
(Conway Freiherr von Girscwald and Erich Stahl, in- 
ventom). Gcr. 580,125, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 12f. 5). 
Addn. to 571,494 (C. A. 27, 3041). Sec U. S. 1,918,355 
(C. A. 27, 4886). 

Removiim metal carbides from aoot. Gerhard Krfiner 
and Paul Dilthcy (to 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G.). U. 8. 
1,945,907, Feb. 6. For removing metal carbides from 
soot such as ^hat contg. Ni carbide, the soot is heated in 
an atm. free from CO to a temp, of about 150-600” and 
then is heated in a current of gas contg. CO at about 50- 
210” until metallic constituents are removed. 

Double nitrates. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Gfinther 
Hamprecht, inventor). Ger. 591,458, Jan. 22, 1934 
(Cl. 10.6). Double salts useful as feriiliurs are prepd. 
by combining a mtrate of a univalent metal or radical 
with a basic nitrate of a bivalent metal or vdth the normal 
nitrate and the oxide or hydroxide of a bivalent metal. 
The reaction may be effected by fusing or sintering a 
mixt. of the components. Examples are given of the 
prepn. of Ca(pH)NQi.KNQi, Ca(OH)NOk.NH4NO.. 


and H1SO4 is introdticed into a routing furnace (lined Ca(OH)NO|.CO(NHi)i.HNQi, Mg(OH)NO».KNOi, Sr 


With acid-proof material) from one side, while a heated 
gas is intre^uoed frimi the other side, by which the add is 
conod. Diagrams of the app. are shown. 

Phosphoric add or caldum auporpho^hate. Mitui 
KAzan K. K. (K6z6 Ikawa, inventor). Japan. 100,142, 
March 17, 1933. HtPOi (fr Ca superphosphate is made by 
beating P ore or other materials contg. Cai(P04)2 with 
SO|, H9O and 0% (or air) below 100”, in the presence of 
catalysU (such as N oxi& or sulfate of Fe, Ni, Co, Mn, 
Cr, Mo, W, Sn or Cu). 

Reflniiig rndfuric add. Paul Weinstock. Ger. 501,056, 
Jan. 16/1034 (Q. 12i. 26). Addn. to 578,034 (C. A. 
27, 4353). The process d Ger. 578,034 is to 

H2SO4 contg. coloring impurities. DeUils are given. 

Contact nilfaric add ptoceaa. Franz P. Fiedler md 
Alphons O. Jaeger (to Sdden Co.). U. S. l,945j^7, 
Jan. 30. A cntalyat Is used contg. Tl pxide and V m 


(OH)NOi.KNO», Ba(On)NOi.KNOi and Zn(OH)NQi.- 
KNOi. 

Water-aduble phosphate compounda. Emil Reubke 
(to I. G. Parbenmd. A.-G.). U. S« 1,945,914, Fhb. 6. 
A water-insol. Ca phosphate material such as natuhd 
iri-Ca phosphate is treated, in the absence of free adds, 
with an aq. sdn. of neutral NH4 sulfate at temps, of about 
200-300”, the soln. formed is sepd. from residual CaS04, 1 
the latter is converted into NH4 sulfate by use of NHi and 
COi, and the NH4 solu. thus formed is used for oontimiing 
the process. 

Metal phosdiatcs. Chemische Werke vorm. H. & 
E. Albert. Ger. 680,913, Dee. 20, 1983 (Q. 12t. 31). 
The above, with the exception of alkali or elk. earth 
phosphates, are prepd. by the double decompn. of Ca 
phoq^hates and metal salu in the presence of SQi. Thus, 
Morocco phosphate Is treated with aieactkm mixt. of 
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iM tt Witf •itMlUOt. ' 19^ !• led' into the wil^»etHioa. ^ verting attilidd Wenrhidt powder htfo a owidirion m 
The CaSdUBd^Oi midue is filtered off Icovkig a ^ whkh it is sttble dinhv itorofo. the qitdried material, 
soliie of Fe ittd A1 phosphate, these being pptd. by re* oontg. at least about 86% available Cl, is treated aidi an 
moval of the SOi. Other examples are given. amt. of unslaked lime which is at least sofikient to combine 

Thiocyammin compounds. Emil Hene. Ger. 689,967, with the **free’' water content of the bleaching powder, 
Dee. (Cl. I2k, 11). Addn. to 688,944 (C. A. the mixt. is exposed to temp, conditions teadmg to th( 

28, 21^^). The method of 688,044 for producing the slaking of the added unslaked lime, and the product 
above oompd.s. is modified by heating CaCNi with Ca- is finaSy dried. 

(SH)a and alkali hydrosulfides or sulfates, the Ca(8H)i ^ Calcnim mmamide. Nikodem Caro and Albert R 
being produced by heating Ca(OH)a with S. Examples ere Frank (H. Heinrich Fnuick, inventor). Ger. 691,039. 
given. Jan. 16, 1934 (d. 126. 9). (NHiCOO)iCa is heated to 

Tttuiates. Hssao Yamamoto. Japan. 09,016, Jan. 000-800^ in a stream of NHa, which may contain CO ui 
18, 1933. A mixt. of ores contg.Ti.anacid sulfate and Cis COi. The used gases, oontg. NHa and COi, ere cooled 
fused and the product is extd. with^ water. By treating to form NHiCCXJNHi, from which fresh (NHtC00)sC4 
the soln. with SOi or dil. mineral acid, titanate is obtained, for use as startinmnaterial is produced. 

Alumina fkom clay or kaolin. Hikoichi Takubo. Furnace for nitrlding carbide to form calcium cyan- 
Japan. 100,117, March 15, 1933. AltOi is prepd. by amide. Bayeriache Stickstoffwerke A.-G. Ger. 688,409, 
passing P, produced by heating a mixt. of fluorspar and 3 Nov. 17, 19^3 (Cl. 126. 9). Addn. to 565,784 (C. A, 27, 

MnOs (or CrOi) at 1800 <2000^ over clay or kaolin. Si 2389). 

and other impurities in the material are vaporized after Cnromic anhydride. Toragord Tanabashl. Jwan 
combining with F. 99,439, Feb. 8, 1933. CrOi is manufd. from Na«Cri()7 

Aluminum suUats. Wm. S. Wilson (to Merrimac and 4r-6 times of the equivalent amt. of HsS04 of Be 

Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,945,171, Jan. 30. Reaction is 55-68'*. NaHS04 goes into soln., while QfOt is pptd 

effected between bauxite and sludge acid from petroleum as fine crystals. It can be obtained in large cry|tols !)v 
refining. Sufficient water ts evapd. to form a solid product rccrystn. from dil. HtS04. Tlie crystals are punfitd 
at ordinary temps, contg. less than 17.3% AlsO^f the by washing with a satd. soln. of CrOft. 
evapd. product is flaked and then dehydrated and roasted ^ Chromic oxide. Toragord Tanabashl. Japan. 09,440, 
in a rotary kiln. Feb. 8, 1033. CrOi is reduced by heating at 300^X)“ 

Aluminum-silicon aulfida. Metollgeacllschaft A.-G. with molasses. Black CrsC^ is produced, which on heating 

Ger. 652,918, Nov. 6, 1933 (Cl. 12m. 7). The atxive at lOOi^l 100^ for about 3 hrs. becomes gseen. 

sulfide, suitable for use as a vulcanwUion agent, is prepd. Cuprous chloride. Toshio Watanabe tSaburo Awa/u, 
by heating a mixt. or alloy of A1 and Si with S, preferably Shizuo Kofinia and Toshio Watanabe, invrators) . Japan 
in powd. form. 99,952, March 6, 1933. A mixt. of CuiCiL and powd Cu 

Alumfautm-silicon sulfide. Mctallgcsellschaft A.-G. is mixed wifh CuCli soln. or FeCb soln. and enned 

Ger. 688,322, Nov. 6, 1033 (Cl. 12m. 6). Addn. to 652,- 5 After filtration the soln. is quickly cooleq and Cu^Cl, 
918 (preceding abstr.). The method of 562,018, for pro- pptd. 

during the above sulfide by treating an A1 and Si mixt. Copper sulfate. Henri Wismer. Fr. 7S6,364, Dih k, 
or all^ with S is modified by carrying out the reaction 1033. Pure or impure Cu v>r Cu ores are pfanaformed tu 

with the substances in the fused condition. CUSO4 by heating with H1SO4, water and O, under pressuie 


Separation of ammonium chloride from potaselum or 
■odhmi enlfate. Tern Nakagawa. Japan. 90,553, Feb. 
16, 1933. Since NasS04 and K1SO4 are more sol. in IICl 
than in water, NH4CI is srod. from a mixt. with 
NaaS04 (or K18O4) by adding HQ and coneg. 6 

Amrnonium chloride; eodium cerbamate. Robert B. 
MacMulUn (to The Mathieson Alkali Works). Brit. 
401,554, Nov. 16, 1933. See Fr. 751,700 (C. A. 28, 
863«). 

Ammonium phoephatea. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Emil 
Reubke, inventor). Ger. 591,457, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 

16 A) . Crude Cat(P04)i is treated under pressure vrith a 
soln. of a hydrolyzable NH4 salt at a temp, above the 
noneial b. p. of the soln. and under such conditions that ' 
NHt formed by the hydrolysis is removed. A soln. of 
(NH4 )i 804 and NH4HsPO« is suitable, and yields CaS04 
and NH4H1PO4. The latter may be treated with the NHt 
formed by the hydrolyris. Details are given. 

Ammonium sulfate. Mitsui KLAzon K. K. (Shinsyd 
Oda and Toyoji Sughnoto, inventors). Japan. 100,381, 
yApr. 4, 1933. (NH4)tS04 is manufd. by treating crystd. 
(NH4)tSOt with a gas contg. SOi alone or together with Os a 
at abimt lOO**. 

Bvaporating and crystallizing apparatus for recovery 
of sulfate, etc., from eolutfone. Heinz 

lokhliiser (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,945,281, 
jA. 30. Various structural and operative details arc 

chloride. Kyfizaburb Tomita. Japan. 100,011, 

, March 9, 1938. In mfg. CaQs from brine (or MgQs) 
and lime, baalc Mg chloride is produced. This basic 9 
chloride is decompd. with COi, pptg. MgCQi. From the 
ffitrate ChiQi is obtained by add^ lime. 

Poroua and aahydroua cakinm chloride. Gi Ideta. 
Japan. 100,482, Apr. 10, 1988. Ordinary CaCh is melted 
at 180-2QD'*, a small amt. of cane sugar or the like is 
alMitri and the heating is continued • 

Uooddpg powder. A^ iUniele (to 1. G. 
HttEStd; A.4).) . U. 8. IsMfim Feb. 6. For Con- 


or not. 

Copper sulfate. Affinerie francaise. Fr. 756,376, Dec 
8, 1933. CUSO4 is made from waste Cu or Cu ores, hv 
oxidation in ve^ weak HsS04, using CuQs as catalyst 
An app. is described. 

Cuinic sulfide. P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. Ger. 591,- 
168, Jon. 17, 1934 (Cl. 21r. 11.02). Addn. to 590,285 
CuS in a hard and dense form is prepd. bv heating Cti 
plates of about 5 mm. thickness to between 150^ and 600'" 
in a closed vessel filled ^th S vapor. The product is 
suitable for use as ncg. electrode in the dry rectifier cell 
described in Ger. 500,285. 

Lead carbonate. Melville F. Perkins (to American 
Smelting & Refining Co.). U. S. 1,946,700, Feb 13 
A suspension of a Cl conmd. of Pb such as the hydroxy- 
chloride is treated with Ca(OH)s ix^such a quantity that 
the Ca is slightly less than the theoretical equiv. of the 
Cl to be removed, find the mixt. is carbonated in tht 
presence of a suitable oxidizing agent such as PbiOi to 
form Pb carbonate and the product ia treated with a small 
amount of an alkali metal oompd. roch os the hydroxide 
or carbonate capable of reacting with the remainder of the 
Cl to iModuce a water-sol. diloride. 

Maanoaium ammonium ohonffiate. Constantin 
d'AsaSr. Brit, 401,407, Nov. 10, iSsT Sea Fr. 738.847 
(C. A. 27, 1997). 

Anhydroua magnaalum dilorido. Seisyfi Horio (Masau 
Kajiwara, inventor). Japan. t00,174, March 20, 193.1 
Hydrous MgQs is Ixeat^ by a flame produced by burmxig 
Hs and Qi in equimol. proportions. _ „ ^ 

Nickel carbonyl. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. Bnt 
401,438, Nov, 16, 1933. This correspondB to Fr. 740, 40S 
(C. A. 27, 2257), pressurea of 2-1000 atm. and temp** 
id 100-360^ being rrierred to. 

Potaaaiiim magnaalum aulfato. Hubert Kappan. Ur 
691,097, Jan. 16, 1934 (Q. 121. 6). CarnriUU is 
with superheated steam, and the rciultiiif n^t. m hu 
and MgO w trmted with an aq. aefin. of hu^. A baste 

ICMg sttffatc, as a/wtf«Mf « ii 
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SiliCft. SUeilA, Vmin chem* Fab. (Geon AlasdiewKkt 
and Fftttl RoterSp Inventors). Ger. 591,477. Jan. 22. 
1934 (a. 12t. 38J)3). Hydnted SiOt, obtained in kiio%im 
manner from S1F4 evolved in the manuf. of superphos- 
phate, is purified In the usual way, and the riudge obtained 
after the final wariiing is treated with a small proportion 
of a pdyhydric ale., e. £., glycerol. The diy product 
obtained from the sludge is easily wetted by aq. liquids, 
in contrast to the dry product obtained without addn. of an 
ale. 

Sodium, potaMum and calcium nitrates. Atmospheric 
Nitrogen CSwp. Brit. 401,121, Nov. 4, 1933. See Kr. 
747,384 (C. A. 27, 4880). 

Sodium aiundiate. Harold W. Heiser (to Aluminum 
Lid.). Can. ^,193, Feb. 6, ia34. l»urified AI(OH), 
10 and c* p. soda aril 8 parts are finely ground and inti- 
mately mixed; solid Na aluminate is added as a binder, 
the mixt. is moistened with about 10-15% water and 
fomicd into briquets, which are heated to 900-1 lOO*’. 
Solid Na aluminate of high purity and hubstantially free 
from insol. material is produced. 

Sodiibn diloride. Ryo Saburo Kara. Brit. 401,612, 
Nov. 10, 1933. NaCl is recovered from substances contg. 
It, e. g., rock or sea salt, by extg. with liquid NUi, sepg. 
msol. substances and evapg. the soln. Exln. is preferably 
at 0® to — 10®, a less sol. compd., NaCl.xNHi, being 
formed bdow — 10® . 

Sodium chloride. Asahi Garasu K. K. Fr. 757,080, 
Dec. 20, 1933. Crude NaCl is purified by dissolving it 
under pressure in liquid NH|, preferably at below 0®, 
leiiioving the insol. impurities by fillratioft, evapg. the 
olear soln. to scp. pure NaCl and filtering again. 

Sodium ferrocyanide. The Head of the Tokyo K6gy6 
Shikenjo (Heima Shinozaki, inventoi). Japan. 99,^2, 
lu'b. 0, 19^. Na2S04 is con /cried to NaCN by heating 
with C, CaCOs and FesOi in Ns tmder pressure. The 
cyanide is mixed with water (more than the amt. sufficient 
lor making said. soln. of NaCN) and a sol. ferrous salt 
and wanned, producing Na4Fe(CN)e. By introducing 
COt into the soln., the sulfide is converted to carbonate 
with liberation of HsS. On evapn. of the soln. the ferro- 
( yanidc is obtained, ftee from sulfide and chloride. 

Friable caustic soda. John W. Koenders (to Dow 
Chemical Oi.). U. S. 1,946,863, Feb. 13. Solid NaOH 
having a fibrous cryst. structure, the crystals of which 
exhibit a preferred orientation and fiossess a definite 
fiber axis as shown by an x-ray diffiaction pattern, and 
which is softer and more easily crushed than the ordinary 
product, is prepd. by filling molten NaOH into a con- 
tainer such us a sheet iron drum to which a small amt. of 
an oil such as pvaffin oil or a heavy motor oil ^ added 
prior to introducing the molten NaOIl. 

Purifying waste cstfistic soda liquors. Erik L. Rinmau. 
Bril. 393,962, June 12, 1933. Addn. to 381,697 (in- 
(orrcctiy given as 361,697 in C. A. 27, 4081). In ob- 
taining waste liquors free from SiOi a.s de^ibcdin381,097, 
the hydroxides or oxides of Ca and (or) Mg, with if de- 
sired Al(OH)«, are used as precipitants, while the alky, 
ot the digester liquor is reduced by an amt. approx. 
coiTe.s])onding to the added Ca and Mg oxide and hy- 
droxide. The process may be used when the NaOH lye 
cutitains NatS, NasSOs, Na4S04. contact substances, 
phenols, org. oxy acids or the like. 

Sodium phonihate. Hiroshi Tanaka. Japan. 99,830, 
tcb. 28, 1933. \^en AIPO4 is heated with SiOi and 
NosCOi (or NaOH), Na4P04, CQi and NaiO.Al.Q..- 
2Si02 are produced. Thus NaiP04 is easily aepd. from 
alumina; this is the principle adopted in the process. 

Anhydrous sodium sumde. Henry H. Msyers (to 
Rohm & Haas Co.). U. S. 1,946,089, Feb. 6. A granular 
product contg. over 85% Na£ is prepd. by heating 
hydrous NofS under reduoM pressure and shnultoneously 
siuriug the mass by plowing and turning it over. 

Oiims of Intermetal Cmp, Fr. 756,605, 

ISt 1938. TiOt having particles of the order of OJin 


‘I 0.4#i is Obtained by cijbing s sdfl. of HCl 40 met with 
an amt. of TfCb m excess of that which normally is sol. 
in the said sc^. The product of the reaction is heated, 
the sise of partide being controlled by the degree of heat- 


1. G. Fsrbenind. A.-G. (Paul Weise 
and Friedrich Raspe, inventors). Ger. 591,007, Jan. 15, 
1934 (a. 22/. 7). SeeFr.7d8,620(C.i4.27,2050). 

Removing iron from Gfaromium salt sotutlong. J. R. 
Geigy A.^. Ger. 591,098, Jan. 16, 1934 (Q. 12m. 8). 
See U. S. 1,909,865 (C. A. 27, 4036). 

Effecting resetionB such as those between eUica and 
magnesium caibouate for producing a hydrous sittcats. 
Ernest W. Rembert (to J^ns-Manville Corp.). U. S. 
1,945,534, Feb. 6.® For promoting reactions between 
solid findy divided ailidous materials and sparingly sol. 
reactive compds. such as MgCOi in the presence of water, 

3 an a lk ali such as NaiCOi is added, the mixt. is heated 
and the alk. soln. is sepd. from the silicate product. An 
arrangement of app. is described. 

Carbon dioxide from gases such as furnace or kUn 
gases. Mark Shodd (to Koppers Co. of Dd.). U. S. 
1.945,002, Jan. 30. vSee Can. 337,153 ( C. A . 28, 1821*) . 

Recovery of carbon dioxide from mixtures with other 
gases. Rikwagaku Kunkyfijo (Benuosuke Kubota and 
Kashiwa Akashi, inventors). Japan. 99,767, Feb. 24, 

^ 1633. Org. amines dissolved in org. advents are brought 
into contai*! with gases contg. CQi. From the sdid con« 
dcnsalion products formed CO2 is regenerated by heating, 
with or without the advent. 

Nitrous oxide. Leo Sdilecht and Alfred von Nagel 
(to Winthrop Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,946,114, Feb. 6. 
NH| and O are passed over a catalyst such as Fe oxide 
and Bi oxide which promotes NHi oxidation, at 200-550®, 
j and at so slow a speed that the formation of NO is sub- 
si antially suppressed, but sufficiently rapid to prevent 
the Nils from l>eing hubstantially converted into N, and 
the NO and higher oxides of N are removed from the 
resulting ga&. 

Hydr^en sulfide from gases. Ludwig Rosenstein and^ 
Gustav A. Kramer (to Shell Development Co.). U. S. 

1 ,945,103, Jan. 30. vSee Can. 335,454 ( C. A . 27, 5492) . 

Drying gases containing sulfur dioxide. BrzrOst-G. 

6 m. b. H. Wilhelm Lindheimcr and Josef Walmrath, 
Ger. 589,966, Dec. 19, 1033 (Cl. 128. 24). Wet SOi gases 
for contact H1SO4 plant are dried by passage through 
one or more SiOs gri filters befon* introduction into the 
ctmlaci chamber. 

Material for producing sulfur dioxide . Aladfir Vajdaffy . 
Hung. 107,239, Scp. 1, 1933. Powd. S or flowers of S 
are mixed with inorg. sul)siaiices that do not give a^y 
noxious combustion products at the ignition temp, of 
' the S. Waterglass or a solvent for S is used as binding 
material. 

Catalytic oxidation of sulfur dioxide to trioxids. Al- 
phons O. Jaeger (to Selden Co.). U. S. 1,945,811, Feb. 

6. A gaseous mixt. contg. SOi and O is passed over suc- 
cessive layers of a V -contg. catalyst having an overload 
capacity in excess of that of Pi contact masses; the gases 
are cooled between successive layers, and at least the tot 
g layer is of such thickness that the effective contact timS 
of the gases passing through it is not sufficiently in excess 
of t^t required for the normal percentage conversion at 
normal operation to permit excessive heat evolution under 
overload; the subsequent layers are of sufficient thicksps 
to permit cotiimercicdly economical outputs per volAHtf 
catriyst. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 27, 30^. 

Krypton and xenon from air. Wolcott Dennli (to Air. 
Reduction Co.). U. S. 1,945,365, Jan. 30. Viudous 
9 details (app. and operation) of a liquefaction and rectifica-^ 
tion system are dembed. U. S. 1,945,366 relates to app. 
for the same purpose. 

Salto tMOfWT ftm nlfldM, etc. Louis P. W. Lecce. 
U. S. 1.047.520. Feb. 20. See Fr. 746.675 (C. A. 27. 
4687). 

Swiir tarn taw cuUde sees. Rmytnoitd o. Bnwn 
(to Sulphide Carp.). U. S. 1.046.340. Fd>. 6. 0& 
contg. Fe julfide mo other aietal values is vstood 4o « 




fincneitH of iMjthan 4|01toe8h» the Fe pment is cbteinated i 
to FeCb dil, cmorinaliiu gaseB. liberated S te re- 
moved as a vapor su^tantiafiy free from heavy metal 
chlorides; the FeClt is then oxidized by a prriieated 
oxidtring gas such as air, the preheat of which supplies 
such a quantity of heat that the oxidation is effected 
without permitting fusion of the FeClt or other heavy 
metflj chlorides presi^nt ; chlorinating gases formed in the 
oxidizing reaction are pamed to the chlorinating zone to . 
chlorinate addnl. Fe sulffde conlg. material, App. is * 
described. Cf . C. >1 . 28, 26U>. 

Recovery of sulfur. Raymond F. Bacon and Wilber 
Judson (to Raymond F. Bacon). Can. 339,298, Feb. 6, 
1934. Elementary S is recovered [rom iron pyrites by 
suspending a finely divided mixt. of pyntes and carbona- 
ceous matter in a stream of hot gas contg. SOi. The 
labile S is distd. off from the pyrites, FeS is formed, and 
the SOi reduced to elementary S. The FeS is passed into a 2 
countercurrent stream of oxidizing gas to produce SOi- 

Smelting sulfide ore. Raymond F. Bacon. U. S. 

l, 944f873, Jan. 30. A mixt. of ore such as a pyrites- 
chalcopyrites charite, carbonaceous reducing agent such as 
coke in amt. suffEicient to reduce a substantia] part of the 
SOi formed to denieiital S, and slagging materials such as 
silira and Ca sulfite is smelted and the smelter gases contg. 
elemental S may be passed m contact with a catalyst such ^ 
as porous alumina or bauxite capable of accelerating 
further reduction of the SOt in the gases to produce 
elemental S; the S is sepd. from accompanying gases, 
and the gases are contacted with lime to form Ca sulfite 
and the latter is returned to the smelting opciation as a 
source of slagging material. 

Treating iron pyrites. Stanley 1. T.«vy (to Sulphide 
Corp.). U. S. 1,948,325, Feb. 8. Tlic material is treated 
with FeCli vapors in an amt. just sufficient to convert the ! 
Fe tO'FeCla, while maintaining a U*mp. (suitably about 
500-1 (KX)**) sufficient to cause the FcCla to react, liberating 
elemental S in vapor form. An airangemeut of app. is 
described. 

Sulfur from gas filters. Gcwerkschafl Mathias Slinnes. 
Ger. 688.408, Nov. 17, 1933 (O. 12i. 17). Acldii. to 
573,868 (C. A. 27, 4301). In extg. S from gas ffilers by 
extn. with CsHe by the method of 573,888, the pnx^ess ts 
accelerated by giving the filter mass a 15% acldn. of water. ” 

Sulfur and metal chlorides. Stanley I. Levy. Gcr. 
586,500, Oct. 5, 1933 (Cl. 40a. 2.(K)). See Bril. 359,588 
(C. A. 26, 4922). 

Carbon black. Jesse A. Guyer (to Phillips Petroleum 
Co.). U. S. 1,946,739, Feb. 13. Gases (such as those 
ffm natural gas or from oil cracking) contg. CiHi, 

[Hio, etc., ore subjected to a controlled partial cracking 

.t]^ a temp, range of about 675- 950* and at about 
atm. pressure in a time period of about 0.002-0.02 min., 
by which about 35-50% of olefins ore produced, and the 
resulting gaseous mixt. is subjected to a partial combustion 
to produce carbon black. An arrangement of app. b 
described. 

Active carbon. Carbo-Norlt -Union Verwaltungs-Ges. 

m. b. H. Ger. 501,098, Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl. 12f. 33). The 
reactivation of used pulverulent active C is effected by 
briqueting the C, with or without the aid of a binder, 
and treating the briquets with a mixt^of steam and an 
oxidizing gas contg. less than 15% by vol. of O, e. g., 
a mixt. of steam and air contg. 2% of O. The air-steam 
migt. IS preheated to 80-250*. The briquets may also be 
preheated with superheated steam. They crumble during 
the reactivation process. 

Regenerating active carbon. The Gas Light and Coke 
•Co. Ger. 587,600, Nov. 6, 1933 (Q. 26d. 13.01). See 
Brit. 374,597 ( C. A . 27, 4041) . 

Retort and associated appaimtns for revivifying spent 
activated carbon by air treatment and heatinc. Raymond 
G. Davb (to Darco Corp.), U. 8. 1,945,479, Jan. 30. 
Structural and operative details. 

Adsorbi^t chaieoal. Louis Friderich. Ft. 767,172, 
Dec. 21, 1938. An adsorbent charcoal for sterilization and 
adsorption, is pfepd. by ogklomerating active charcoal 


in Impalpable powder hyeneans of a dll. sofai. of nitro- 
celluloae or salts of cdlulose, putting the paste in a thin 
layer and remoidng the advent hy known means. For 
steriltzation, the charcoal may be mordanted with salts of 
Ag. 

Absoihent felt. Joseph E. Plumstead (to Jessup & 
Moore Paper Co.). U. 8. 1,947,103, Feb. 13. For pro. 
during an absorbent felted product suitable for use with 
waterproofing agents, a finished or prepd. cellulosic 
fibrous pulp is employed which has bera previoudy 
cleansed by neutralizing and dissolviiq; the cementmg 
intercellular substances, and the pulp is treated with u 
fiber curling or kinking agent such as NaOH and an 
auxiliary agent such as Na sulfide or a Cu or Zn compd 
which improves ghe activity of the curling or kinking 
agent. U. S. 1,937,104 relates to a process in which 
artificially curled or kinked fibrous material impregnated 
with a Cu oompd. is further treated with an NH, compd. 
to form a mucilaginous coating on the fibers simultaneously 
with the production of the felted sheet, to obtain a finished 
product of increased strength . U. S. 1 ,947,1 05 relates to a 
process in which finished or prepd. cellulosic fibrous pulp 
is treated with Na sulfide soln., producii^ kinjdng, curling 
or crimping of the pulp fibers (previously cleaned of 
cementitious intercellular substances). U. S. 1,947,106 
relates to a prtxH>ss in which fibrous cellulosic pulp is 
showered with a treating soln. and shredded and defelted 
in the presence of the soln., screened to sep. excess soln 
and passed between presser rolls for further removal of 
soln. App. is described. U. S. 1,947, k)7 relates to a 
process of accelerating the kinking, curliiig and crimping 
of prepd. cellulosic fibers by bruising the\fil)ers (suitably 
by the action of a ball mill) at one or niork points of iheir 
length, and ifeating the filers with a solnV such as soap, 
NaOH, NasS, ZnClf, etc., to effect selective or pxonounced 
reactivity at the bruised points and consequent accelerated 
cniriing of the fibers. U. S. 1 ,947,108 relates\to a process of 
curling fibers for making absorbing papir hy\building up a 
layiT of the fiber pulp on the wall of a centrifuge and 
flushing NaOH soln. of non-tnerceri/uig strength through 
the fibers. App. is described. 

Catalyst. The Head of the Tokyo IC6gy6 Shikenju 
(Gor6 Shtma, Ichitaro Kitawaki and Tyokan Matsuda, 
inventors). Japan. 100,509, Apr. 13, 1933; cf. Japan 
94,998 (C. A. 27, 2771). A catalyst is prepd. by treating 
Fe, its alloys or iron oxides in the form of scales or line 
granules with HQ, HNOi, their salts or mixt. of these 
reagents. 

Condonsatioli products.* I. G. Farbenmd. A -O, 
Bnt. 401,237, Nov. 9, 1933. Phenols, or dcrivs. theieof 
are caused to react with unsatd. aliphatic acids, or den vs 
thereof, in the presence of BF|, if desued in the piesenc*. 
of a solvent which doe.H not leact under tlic prevailing 
conditigns, e. g., benzine, CiHe, PhMc, xylene, CllCh. 
CCh. The products are obtained %s a viscous liquid ui 
pronouncedly adhesive mass which can lie drawn into 
threads or as a rubbdlr-likc mass. Among exanijples (1) 
BFf is introduced by a current of N into a mixt. of olive 
oil and cresol mixt. at room temp., the temp, rising to 
45**; after standing overnight thccmixt. is dild with 
CfHf, the BFf deoompd. with tNaiCOi, the product 
filtered and the C|H» and undecompd. cresol distd oil , 
(2) linseed oil for lacquer is similarly condensed with 
cresol mixt. or anisole; and (3) com. luiseed oil acids and 
cresol are similarly condensed. 

Condensatioii products. Wilhelm Kraus. Ger. 589,989. 
Dec. 21. 1933 (Q. 12a. 17.0ff). Products capable ol 
being hardened ar^'obtained by condensing urethan and 
urea with aq. CHsO in the presence of an acid contact 
agent at high temps. Thiourea may also Ije pre^nt 

Coodansatlon product of formaldehyde and ammoniuffl 
(hioqriiiete. Ralph A. Jacobson (to E. 1. du Pont dt 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,945,315, Jon. 30. A product 
sol. in acetone and which is compatible with nitrocellulose, 
etc.. Is obtained from NH4CNS and formaldehyde by 
heating. 

PwM mlitiirw of um-loniiaMoiijdo coodoniatioa 
m o d oct o . Tlie^tiih Cyonide, Co., Lid. Ger. 686|543, 
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Oat. 28, 1088 (Q. SM. 22). See Brit. 360,408 (C. A. 27, - 
381). 

Oil-eolaUe oondeiiMtlQii noduct. Tadae Sy6iio. 
JaiMn. 99.561, Feb. 16, 1^. PhOH is condensed 
with HCfiO in the presence of hydroxides, carbonates 
or bicaibonates of K, Na, NH4 or Ca(OH)t as a catalyst, 
in the amt. of about 1% of PhOH used. After the con- 
densation is ‘completed, the product is heated with pine 
resin to give an oSL-sol. product. 

Surface treatment of Bakelite artidea. A. Sieveas and ^ 
V. Widdowson. Belg. 398,160, Sept. 30, 1933. Greasy 
or oily substances which appear on the surface of Bakelite 
articles on melding, are removed by means of a solvent 
that can penetrate to a certain depth, in order to permit 
labels, etc., to adhere to the surface. * * 

Artificial masses. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
401 ,200, Novv4, 1933. 'fhe masses arc made by the action 
of Cl on polyvinyl chloride in soln. or suspension in a • 
suitable solvent or swelling agent, e. g., CCI4, CtHiCh 
(I). Highly polymerized products may be chlorinated 
and simultancousdy or subsequently depolymerized by a 
suitable rise in temp. The products may be used for the 
manuf. of films, lacquers, impregfuUtng agents, molded or 
sprayed masses or wrapping sheets. Softening agents, 
e. g., a H1PO4 ester, a phthalic add ester, castor or linseed 
oil, coloring agents and filling agents may be added. 
In examples (1) polyvinyl chloride of low polyiuerizatioii ^ 
IS suspended in CCI4 imd treated vrith Cl at 00-70®, the 
product beii^ pptd. with MeOH and (2) highly polym- 
erized pol^vin;^! chloride is dissolved in I at 70-80® and 
treated with Cl at 100®; the product is sepd. by steam 
distn. of the solvent. 

Artificial maaaes. L&szlfi Bolg&r. Hung, 107,782, Dec. 

1 f), 1933. Tar residues or asphalts an* mixed with acids or 
acid salts contg. fillers (sand, rock powder, clay, sawdust, , 
c(«rk, fibers, graphite, etc.) up to a content of 90%, and ’ 
the niixt. is pressed into shape. Cf. C. A. 27. 2(X)1. 

Artifidal material. Aladdr Vajdafiy. Hung. 107,439, 
Dec. I, 1933. The cellulose content of plant fibers is 
nydrated and the moisture content is maintained above 
24%. Disintegrated portions of plants, resins, fatty 
«icicis or their salts, latex, pitch, paraffin or cements 
arc added, and the mixt. is pressed into shape. 

Compound sheet material. Arthur S. Lewenstein. < 
Brit. 401,391, Nov. 16, 1933. Plywcxid Is surfaced with 
synthetic resin by applying to 1 or both sinfaces (fabric 
and paper) treated with the resin, which may be partially 
cured, and nmiplcting the cure by subjecting the assembly 
to 75-500 lb. per sq. in. Fabric, if ased, is placed be- 
t wccii the plywcxKl and paper. 

Adhesive. Sadakichi Sat6. Japan. 99,767, Feb. 24, 
l{)33. A waterproof adhesive is pn^pd. by treating cellu- . 
lose materials (especially licmicdlulose) and proteins of 
soy bean in the colloidal state with ZnCli and NnOH, etc. 

Adhesive for wood. H6ncn Seiyu K. K. (Ktjir6 Ichi- 
kuwa, inventor). Japan. 99,69j>, Feb. 16, 1933. A 
iiiixt. of powd. hoy bean (100 parts), slaked lime (5)t 
soda ash (5), anhyd. Na silicate (20), water (240-270) 
and Canada balsam (40) in CSs (60) is specified. 

Adhesive suitable for use on glsss, metsls, wood, etc. 
Myron £. Delaney (tb Halowax Corp). U. 8. 1,945,803, 
l<Vb. 6. About equal parts of a nomially sedid chlorinated 
naphthalene and ester gum are used together with about 
r»% of rubber latex. 

Cement composition suitable for adhering to smooth 
surfaces such as glass. ^Loven Larfier. U. S. 1,946,149, 
Jan. 30. Na silicate, rosin, gum arabic, PbO, i^ycerol 
and water are used in prepg. a cement. 

Protein sohitionB auch as those of casein. Charles 
Graenacber (to Soc. pour Find. chim. 4 B&le). U- S. 

1 ,946,169, Feb. 6. See Fr. 730,216 ( C. A . 27, 383) . 

Hardened or condenaed producta of aerkin. Ky6suke 
Nishizawa and Takashi Kkigakubo. Japan. 100,256, 
March 26, 1933. Sericin is treated with adds, NHi, 
caustic aliuli, salts, phenols, naphthdls or methylene 
compds. as gdatinization rcagctits and HCHO or compds. 
]il)erating HCHO as condensation reagents. 

Composition fcff plionogra^ records. > James E. Sym- 


onds (to United Reaeardi Corp.). U. 8. 1,946,597, 
Feb. 18. Polymeriaed viiurl acetate 77, amorphous silica 
20, dibtttyl i^thalate 0.25 sad coloring matter such as 
carbon black about 2.76% art used together. 

Diaphragms snitable for use in “loud-spesUng" 
appsratus. Constantin Ch&owsky and Paul Breton. 
U. S. 1,945,933, Feb. 6. In the manuf. of diaphragms 
having a backing of material such as silk muslin permeable 
to fluids, the liking is stretched and placed above a 
liquid such as Hg at a distance from the surface of the 
liquid which is less than the desired thickness of the dia- 
phragm, and there is poured upon the backing material, 
in the form of a fluid adapted to coagulate, the substance 
(such as a cellulose«acelate varnish) which is to constitute 
the diaphragm material and coagulation of the material 
is permitted. 

Clav compositiqno. Georjte H. Hadficld and Sand & 
Shingle Ltd. Brit. 401,304, Nov. 2, 1933. A compn. for 
surfacing artificial cricket pitches, etc., consists of fibrous 
material, plastic material of the nature of clay and very 
finely divided non-plastic, preferably siliceous, material. 
A typical compn. contains asbestos 16 44, sawdust 0-24, 
clay 6- 12%, with SiOi and fine sand as remainder. 

Acid treatment of Japaneae acid clay. Nippon Sekiyfi 
K. K. (Masakicht Mizuta and Teiji Yoshimura, inventors) . 
Japan. 1(X),247, March 24, 1933. Acid clay is treati^ 
with coned. Hs^4 tn vacuo, by which the utilization of the 
acid is improved. 

Flotation of alunite. Tomcldchi Ishikawa. Japan. 
100,390, Apr. 4, 1933. By mixing finely crushed ore 
contg. alunite (dia. less than 0.3 mm.) with 5 times its 
wt. of water, 0.1-0 .2% AcOH or acetate and 0.1% palm 
oil, a inixt. of the oil and alunite is floated on the surface 
and sepd. from the other rocks. 

Treating polyhalite. Hans Friedrich. IJ. S. 1,946,008, 
Feb. 6. The mineral is heated with water in the presence 
of an acid N-0 compd. such as HNO| or nitrous gases 
and the resulting soln. is sepd. from insol. residue and 
may be crystd. to produce a fertiliser which may be 
treated with NH|. 

Plant for recovering asbestos from minerals. Michail 
P. Brodsky. Ger. 691,402, Jan. 20, 1934 (G. la. 32) . 

Powdered agar-egar. Dai Nippon Seiyaku K. K. 
(Suekichi Oki and Ky5 Imo'o, inventors). Japan. 
99,0t>t, Jan. 16, 193*3. Seaweed is extd. srith hot water. 
Agar-agar is sepd. from the coned, ext. by adding N'i4S04, 
washed with HtO and dried at low temp. 

Powdered agar-agar. Kwan Kimura and Sakae Nagai . 
Japan. 99,998, March 9, 1933. Liquid agar-agar and air 
under pressure and below 0®, aie separately introduced 
into a chamber; moisture in the frozen particles is 're- 
moved hv means of warm air. 

Artificial pumice. Soc. anon, des Imuls-fourncatix ci 
mines de Halanzy and Soc. des haiits-foumeaux dc 
Skuliies Jean Raty & Cie. Fr. 756,446, Dec. 9, 19**13. 
Artificial pumice is made by blowing slag from blast or 
tiielallurgical furnaces on to a previously vretted surface 
where it swells and is cooled. The product is broken up 
to the desired size. 

Apparatus for makiiig artificial pumice from blaet- 
funuice slag. Bruck, Krctschcl & Co. Gtr. 691,163, 
Jan. 17, 1934 (Q. 806. 5.06). 

Apparatus for manufacturitig table salt. Masao Fujiwi 
and Nagayasu Band6. Japan. 99,247, Jan. 30, 1933. 
Diagrammatical . 

Plaster for casta. Wilhelm Uiermann. Ger. 589,961, 
Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. 806. 25.08). A bituminous plaster for 
making casts is made by dissolving rubber waste in asphalt, 
mineral oil bitumen, etc., at 200-260® and adding ground 
^ chalk, shale, limestone or asbestos, so that the final product 
contains 5-25% rubber waste and 25-60% chalk, etc. 

Compoaltioiis for makiiig dental platea. Deutsche 
CeUulmd-Fabrik. Ger. 591,282, Jan. 19, 1984 (Q. 
306. 12.01) . Use is made of compns. comprising a water- 
insol. cellulose ether and a nonsaptmifiable* plasticizer, 
e. f., l^CtlLOH, linionene or p-cymenc. 

Unhig for apparatus for oxidizing ammonia. Dai 
Nippon Jinz6hiry6 K. K (Tukejiio Takaltashii toventor) . 
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JaiMUi. lOOiOi ^ Manilas, 1033. Tlie lining tnntmial li 
mixl. of BaSCk ye. f .. 60 parts)* BaO (SO)* pom. asbettcM 
(10)aiidNSl^tn(^)aiidw^ 6. C. it . 37* 1467. 

Maniatlc core auiMflal. Howard L. Cobb (to Reseaivdi 
Corpja U. 8. 1*046*064* Pcb. 13. A sintered mkl. is 
used pomprbdng FesOs and a monoxide of anotbcar metal 
sudi'ljl of Cu* Ni* Pb* Cd* Zn or Ca capable of 
chemiculy combining with the FeiQi. 

Cltttali and gear materials. Theodor Sachs. Brit. 
400*172* Oct. 11, 1033. Bearings* gears* etc.* are made 
from woven fabrics, paper* etc.* embedd^ in a synthetic 
resin* CHsO condensation inoduct or the like* the fabric* 
etc.* being iinpreg^tcd with a non-drying oil prior to 
insertion in the binding material. Pari of the fabric 
material may be impregnated with i^aphite by the wet 
method instead of with oil. Steaming may precede the 
impregnation with oil. 

Flexible packing for rods and ahafts. Fletcher H. 
Field (to Rhodes Metallic Packing Co.). U. S. 1*046*627, 
Feb. 13. A tubular braided core which may be formed ox 
wire or metal ribbon such as Mg or a Cu-Pb alloy extends 
through a body of packing and constitutes a lubricant 
reservoir. U. S. 1*946*528 relates to a packing com- 
prising a core such as may be formed of wire contg. Mg* 
a surrounding layer of a nonabrasive metal alloy having 
heat-resisting propatics* such as a Mg alloy and a pro- 
tecting cover or braided Mg alloy wire. 

Fluid suitable for use in pressure apparatus such as 
hydraulic brake aystems or me like. Arthur G. Weber 
and Richard B. Schneider (to £. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.}. U. S. 1*045*543, Feb. 6. Castor oil* rape-seed oil 
or liquid petrolatum is used with a mixt. of higher-boiling 
oxygenate org. liquid products obtainable as a by-product 
in the catalytic hydrogenation of oxides of carbon to 
MeOH, which serves to give a desirable viscosity over a 
wide tetnp. range. 

Mixture of colloidal metal and fat. Sbinkichi Hoiiba, 
Mizuho Otagiri and Tatu Kiyota. Japan. 100*366* Apr. 1 * 
1038. A metal oxide in a mixt. of fats (or oils) and fatty 
Sgicte is reduced with an agent such as hydro^uinonc or 
^phenylenediamine. The products of oxidation of the 
reducing reagent and free fatty acids are sepd. by the 
difference of the soly. in a solvent such as MeOH. 

Coating for wood or cardboard articles. L&szl6 J>4r. 
Hung. 107*622* Dec. 15* 1033. A mixt. of gypsum 4 
parts by wt., flour* wood flour or sawdust 1 part and 
varnish 1 part is stirred with water to form a ptilp. Tlic 
pulp is spread on the articles to lie coated and when dry 
forms a hard glos&y surface. 

Treated paper or the like for preventing tarnishing of 
ailfiiiwsre. Arthur £. Thurber and Raymond H. Shollz 
(to Oneida Community* Ltd.). TJ. S. 1,046*508* Feb. 
13. ^ Can. 333*430 (C. A. 27* 4075). 

Heating by chemical action. Daniel Mangran4. Fr. 
756*836* I)cc. 15* 1033. In obtaining heat by exothpnnic 
reactions based on the substitution of one metal by an- 
other in a salt* the reaction is made slower by the produc- 
tion of secondary reactions which ore themselves exo- 
thermic. Thus* the secondaiy reacltons are produced by 
introducing a salt of a metal which has several valencies 
and an o\idi»iig agent. Thus* if the pninary reaction is 
the conversion of Fe to FeCli and CuCU to Cu, SnCls 
is introduced and is converted 1st to SnCU and then 
reduced to So. 

Protecting printed documents* etc. Joseph Broadman. 
U. S. 1*047*516* Feb. 20. An addnl. flwblc sheet of 
light -pcnnoable material .such as transparent paper is 
exmnocted to each side of a sheet of printed paper or the 
like by an intermediate layer of adhesive suc^ as a oold- 
watcr wheat-flour paste which is caused to enter and 
penetrate only the inner part of the addnl. sheet material; 
the exterior surface of the addnl. sheets is then coated 
with a layer of light-penneabk* protective material sudi 
as Manila gum varniib which penetrates only the outei 
poitiou of JLhe slieet and is of flexible and non-peeling 
resinous churucter. 

Films* plates* etc. 1. G. FarbeXiind. A.-G* Fr. 756*422* 
Dec. 9* 1033. Fflms* layers* fibers plates and other 


1 plaatic sMbetafMBs m from soto#. ef ceUoidal salts 
obtained by causing polymeric polyoarboxylic adds* rkdi 
in CQOH groups* or thair alkab salts to react with salts 
of dements capable of fonnkig cations (metals) with the 
exception of alkali metal salts. Alkali adts of polyaayltc 
add are particularly suitable* As metd sdts* nroducts 
contg. Ag* Pb or Ur may be used iu fkptograpSy, those 
contg. Pb or Th may be used tor radufffraphie work and 

2 products contg. Fe may be used in dedrptBehnics, 

Detergents. Robert H. Marriott. Brit. 401,413* Nov 
16* 1983. Washing-compns. consist of a sulfonated ale , 
or an dkali sdt thereof, and bentonite* ‘‘willdnite** or 
equiv. day. An dk. substance* e. g.* borax* NaiHPOi* 
a medkatnent* e. g.* menthol* HsO* dycerol* an emdlient 
and coloring substances may be added. Examples include 
a shampoo prepd. by mixing bentonite 3* Na sdt of 
sulfonated lauryl dc. 1* and NaHCQi 1 lb. and dissolving 

3 0.5 oz. of the mixt. in 10 oz. HiO. 

Cleansing agent. Wilhelm Lohmann. Ger. 588*205, 
Nov. 14* 1933 (Cl. 22g. 14). Addn. to 502*816 (C. A. 24* 
5446). The method of 602*816 for produdng deaasing 
blocks from factice* send and substances yidding NHj 
is modified by replacing the latter by add salts such as 
KH80«. • 

Claanaing compoaitton anitable for use as a duunpoo 

4 or on fine Jabrica. Roy H. Brownlee. U. S. 1*946,272, 
Feb. 6. A non-dk. cleansing compn. contains a phos- 
phate sudi as primary Na phosphate or di-Na phosphate 
and a water-sol. non*rirying oil such as sulfonated coconut 
or castor oil in a quantity not materially heater than is 
sufiicient to neutrdize the relatively aligh| dkdinity of 
the sdt in aq. soln. 

Wetting andtoCher agents. Henkel & Ci^ 

Brit. 401,116, Nov. 0, 103.3. This ronefl 

5 746,435 (C. A. 27, 4530) but the csteis 

of Brit. 401*117 and 401*120 (C. A. 28, 
fonated. , 

Wetting and emulaif^ing agents. Britit 
Corp. 1^. Gcr. 588,600, Nov. 23, 1033 (Cl. 

See Brit. 274,611 (C. A. 22,2268). 

Waterproofing material. Rikwagaku Kcnkydjo (To- 
kidiige Kusania and Tatuichi Yokoyama, inventors) 

X Japan. 99,764, Feb, 24, 1933. Powd. rubber is heated 
with tctralin at 130 -180’’ for 2-6 hrs. and then the solvent 
is expelled. A mixt. of the product with an oig. solvent is 
used for waterproofing paper* cloth* etc. 

Moisture-proofing con^Bitkms. Fred K. $hankwcilc.i 
(to Hercuk^ Bowder Co.)# Brit. 401,534, Nov. 16, 
1933. See Fr. 740,013 ( C. A . 28* 693») . 

Agent to prevent clouding of spectades. The War 
Muuster (Shintai5 Kunisawa and Hidcjiro K6da, iti- 
7 ventors). Japan. 09*290* Feb. 1* 1033. 'Fhe ageut is a 
mixt. <rf polynydric dcs. (such as ethylene glyol or glyc- 
erol), Walter* resin soap and saponin (or a sulfonate of a 
hydrogenate ring compd. i*ontg. an alkyl group) . 

Stirrer for muflie or flame furnaces for making sodium 
sulfate. Alphonse Ziercn. Ger. 501*268* Jan. 18* 1934 
(Cl. 12/. 5). 

Forming centers of golf balls or the like, which are 
a liquid at normd temperatures. Douglas F. Twiss and 
Albert E. T. Neale (to Dunlop Rubber Co.* Ltd ) 
U. S. 1*947 J539* Feb, 20. Liquefying centers are formed 
of parts of different materials such as gelatin gel and 
NILNOi which are of sfdid character but when assembled 
and in contact with each other form a liquid product. 

Wood poUahes. Albert van Rdyeu. Fr. 756*536* Dec. 
11 , 19^. Poluhes are edored the same color as the wc^d 
to be polidied and contain inscctiddes such as corrosive 
9 sublimate or pyrethrum oil. , 

(Urn poUdMT. Tomio Satd. Japan. 100,342, M^J 
29* 1933. The polidier is prepd. by steaming a molded 
mixt. of powd. silica* A1 silicate* add day* chalk* flour, 
K soan and gdatin soln. 

Shoe poluhT Sfindor Szalay. Hung. 107*877* Jau. 
2* 1934. To a mixt. of carnauba wax 16-18* monton wax 
12-14 and ceresin 8 10% is added a turpentiar sdn. d 
4 5% aniline dye. 
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^ mtVfkd. David B. 

IJnited Sim Machinery Corp.). IT. S. 1,W5,66(), Feb, «. 
The tnargiml portions cmly of a blank of porous absorbent 
material such as a thin fabric are charged with a non- 
stiffening substance such as rubber or farina gelled in 
water to reduce the absorptivity of that portion pre- 
paratory to treating the blank with a stiffening substance 
such as celluloid. 


Cleaning tobacco 
40]p436, Nov. Iflp 1 


, etc. Boris Hellmann. Brit. 
^ ^ - Pipes, cigar holders, etc., arc 

cleaned and disinfected by filling with a solvent consisting 
of a mixt. of MesCO or the like, a nitrated hydrocarbon, 
e, g.p PhNO», %nd a dil. mineral acid, e. g., HO, which 
may be replaced by AciO where the .solvent comes into 
t*0Tilact with metal. ^ 

Reagent for preventing molding. Goichi Hirata. 
Japan. l()(),141,,J^arch 17, The reagent is prepd. by 


1 introducing Ob into an nq. or alc.Soln. of urea and then 
mixing witn musterd oil* 

Maootieide tor ediile ante. Toaaiie Matsudatra, Japan. 
99,524, Feb. 14, 1988. A mixt.vqf AsgOi, sacchariii, 
starch, Pb arsenate, gjtia arable and powd. rice is specified , 
Deodorizing ineeeltclde. Kasuhiko Koyama. Japan. 
100,477, Apr. 10, 1983, The insecticide is a mljk. of 
camphor, chloronaphthalene (or p-dichlorobenzene) and 

2 some essential oils (such as the Japanese pepper oil, 
cinnamon oil, camphor oil) . 

Fireproof antiseptic. Tatsusaburd Saitd. Japan. 
99,918, March 2, 11^. The antiseptic is a mixed sdn. of 
Mg(NH4)t(S04)i, Mg(NH4)ia4 and ethyl oxalate. 

Fluid-pressure-contsolled alarm device cuitable lor use 
with fire extinguisHiBg eyetems. Arthur C. Rowley (to 
Globe Automatic Spnnkler Co.). U. S. 1,946,412, Feb. 
6. Structural and mech. features. 


19- GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 


O. B BARTON, c. H. KRRR 


Study of* the technic of stained glass of the Middle 
Ages. * G. Chesneau. Bull, sot . encour. ind, naU, 132, 
(*»09-25(1983). — Burned glasses of the r2th and 1.3th 
century cathedrals were examd. 'fhe raw materials used 
for the fundamental white glass were sand, plant ashes to 
furnish K, common salt and a little MnO to neutralize the 
coloration due jLo Fe oxides. The glass was worked on a 
table and varied in thickness. Some glass was blown 
in cylinders and had uniform thickness. Glass was 
colored by the addn. of metallic oxides. CusO gave 
red gla.ss; CuO with traces of CuO gave blue gl^; the 
blue was often modified by the presence of NiO or MnO; 
yellow was produced by the oxysulfidc of Sh with some 
FeiOi; violet was iiroduced from pyrolusite which con- 
tained some Fe; CuO was pdded to give green. All of 
these metallic oxides with the exception of Co were found 
in France . I'he Pb used to secure the glass in the windows 
contained sonic Sb, making it slightly harder. 

C. B. Jetini 

Effect of composition of glass and temperative and 
strong^ of alkali solutions on bottle scratching, together 
vdffi discussion of methods proposed to measure acratcha- 
bility. H. A. Treblcr and J. H. Shrader. Proc. Intern, 
Assoc, Milk Dealers, Plant Sect., 26th Ann. Convention 
Sept., 1933, 00 8. — ^Thcre is no evidence that the cleaning 
sola, now usi*d in bottle washers (()..3 3% alky, for 8 10 
min. at 140 100 F.) materially contributes to a wften- 
iiig of the glass surface, making it more susceptible to 
scratching. At present no practical lab. test for resistance 
to scratching b known. Buttles should be bought on the 
Imsis of service test both for breakage and scratching. 

J. C. Jturjens 

Recant developnibnts in design and operation of indus- 
trial furnaces. G. A. Mcrkt. Iwn Steel Eng, ll,7Q-iS4 
(1934)*. —Recirculation of approx. 30% of the waste gjEwes 
in a glass-melling furnace, filed with natural gas, has given 
highly satisfactory results. In the cited case the waste 
gas was returned trf the pot without regeneration by tap- 
ping the flue to the stack. W. H. Boynton 

nameless furnaces and their use in glass melting. N. 
P. Krasiiikov. Keram. i Steklo 9, No. 10, 1 1- 15( 1933) . — 
Vhe principles of flamcless firing, different t 3 rpes of burners, 
and advantages in applying flamcless firing to the Four- 
cault channd and anmSding furnaces are described. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Maaufbcturiiig glass for electric bulbs in tank furnaces. 
B. V. Khovanskil, A. I. Morozov and A. N. Nagomui!. 
Keram. % SUklo 9, No. 10, 8-11(1933). -Conditions 
required for the production of glam for dec. bulbs in a tank 
furnace of the ^npbx type are discussed. M. V. K. 

The phyrical processes occuiring in the meltiiig end 
cooliiig of glass. J. T. Littletoa. J, Am, Ceram, Soc, 
17, 43-0(1984).— Aision of the batch b soon completed; 
most of the time b used in freeing the glass from 
bubbles and in Imprsviiig homogeneity. ^ Melting may be 


similar to a diffusion process, aided by convection currents. 
Only dec. cond. data indicate the exbtence of silicate 
compds. Dissolved gases probably assbt fining by dif- 
fusing into the bubbles and increasing their sbe. De- 
vilriricalion is avoided by knowing the devitrification 
temp., staying above that temp, during nidlmg and fining, 
and cooling rapidly through that zone. Data show that 
visoosit y changes with time, and when instantaneous values 
of viscosity are used, the rate of release of stress during 
annealing is proportional to the stress divided by the 
viscosity. The const, of proportionality has the dimen- 
sion of the shear modulus of glass and is equal to V 4 the 
value of the shear modulus iu glass at room temp. 

C. H. Kerr 

Comparison tests with alumina and feldspar as alumlna- 
containing materials in gbss. Fr. Slang. Glashulte 63, 
015 -10(1933). - Al(OH)i b equal to or suf^erior to feldspaf 
in fusibility in the presence of Na carbonate. Feldspar 
is superior to Al(011)i in fusibility in Ibe presence of Na 
sulfate. In the presence of both Na carbonate and Na 
sulfate the rebtive fusibilities depend on the proportion of 
the mixt. Al(OH)t and feldspar are more fusible than 
AlsOi; A1(0H)8 is better because of a more uniform 
compn., and it produces a finer tinge in the finished glass. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

Light permeability and color tone of building and illusai- 
nating glass. U. Craemer. Glashutte 63, 616-17 

(1933). — The reason for the greenish coloring of kbm 
employed for illuminating and building purposw b 
the presence of metallic oxides, esiiedally or FeiOi and 
FeO, in the glass melt. The green ooloriug means a loss 
of light, because only the green oilors pass through the 
glass unweakened, whib all the other colors of the spec- 
trum are partly absorbed and destroyed. The ph:|^. 
dcoolorization of gbss, or on addn. of complementary pig- 
ments, lowers the total permeability of the gbss. The 
green tinge b removed only by means of chem. de- 
oolorizatioii of the glass. Tests showed that Ce and Mn 
are especblly interesting as decolorizers. M. V. K. 

A Study of some frit cumpositiona. C. W. Parmclee and 
K. C. Lyon. /. Am. Ceram. Soc. 17, 66-6(1934). — 
Frits contg. NasO, CaO, BsOi, AliOt and SiOt were studied. 
For proper fusibiUty and fluidity some is necessary. 
SiOiriiould not exceed 8.0 equiv. NatO and CaO may vary 
from 0.3 to 0.7 equiv. AliOt may be used up to 0.1 equiv. 
at least. BA need not exceed 0.6 equiv. To preveqf 
excessive corrosion of the smelter lining, the SlOt content 
should not exceed 1.0 equiv. The soly. of the frit gbss in 
b roughly proportional to the mol. ratio (NaiO + 
BA)/(CaO + SiOi). Small addns. of AlA (about 0.1 
equiv.) will reduce the sdy . about one-half. A frit of tow 
soly. can be made without using AbOi» Cm H. Kerr 

Artlflebl lestais, etc., ea the totemedbte layer in aelsty 
gbaa. A. Bresaer. KunMoffa 24, 30-8(1834).— The 
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erauNIjte the noiid «>d tnuisttkn at 280* and Ht retadoo 
to hpotaut. The Nieuwenburg dilatometer w>P« (C. A 
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rate of imrenkMi q4lte appredably. A ftirther addo. of 
1.5% NadO ai^ 1.5% Fe«Qi so inmaaad the rate of in- 
verskm at 1400* that ato 2 hra. only cristobalite was 
found. A mixt. of deetrieally fused MgO (0.15-0.00 
mm, grain shse) and AfaQi (3,59-0.15 mm, grain size) 
mtun^ about 25% spinel alter 2 hn. at 1500 . Addmg 
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t . ' J ens^hte dera. bas^on the expaa- ^ 2% B,0. Incfeased the spinel to 75% under the sanu 
imof asmalltcst^u^erisdescnM. The body of oonditions. Test pieces made from MgO a^ AliOg of one 
90% powd. bnck (DIN sieve to. 50) + 10% fat day, grain size only (0.06 mm.) showed complete convenion ti> 

kneaded with H|0 and pressed through a 7-mm. giftaa . _ . _ _ 

cy1inderyiscuto£fto30mm.gdriedfor 1 hr. ta raciio at 50> 

60*9 then ground to 30 mm. It is heated in the center of 
an elec, furnace; its expansion is trmismitted to a little 
mirror, 0.01 mm. expansion giving 0 mm. displacement of 
a hght beam on the scale. &veral curves of expansion vs. 


made from MgO and AliOg of one 
grain size only (0.06 mm.) showed c ^ 
spinel after only 10 min. at 1450*. C. H« Kerr 

The infloence of oxidizing^aBd redueiag atmos^eres on 
refractofy materials. H. T. S. Swallow. Trans. Inst. 
Gas Engrs. 79, 238^(1029-30). — ^The influence of atm 
on the ordinary rdractory test is negligible for firebneks 
oontg. normally low amts, of Fe. Heating for a long 


temp, nse m given; from these the crlstoMite content is 3 period under reducing conditions lowered the refractonness 


derived. The results are reproduable in 1% from tests by 
3 mdependent labs. The test cylinders are used only once. 
Results so far obtained do not point to high cristobalite 
content as a cause of spalling. B. J. C. v. d. H. 

Some effects of temperature on commerdsl heat- 
insulating bricks. A. J. Dale and P. Wheeler. Trans. 
Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 224-8, 245-53(1029-30) . A. H. £. 

Use of galena, natural lead eulflde. In ceramic induetiy. 
Marc LonSieveque. CSramtque 36, 221-4(1933). 

M. H. Berxis 

Effect of fineness of flint on vitrifleatkm of a ceramic 
body. C. W. Pamiclee and W. R. Morgan. Ceram. 

‘^^ectaicid'^tud^^^^^racti ofth^^dng^’ WUaon 
tion of ceramic stoneware slips. FehiTcSalamSf^^- 
ramigue 36, 235-46(1933). M H. Bems 

Report on burned day. Henri Gilardom. drarntgue 
36, 185-91(1983). M. H. Berns 

Sane experiments on frothed clays. S. R. Hmd. 
Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 228(1929-30). — Chma day 
and ball day dips were treated to give a froth (method 
not given), the froth was dried, fired to 1260*, ground for 
grog, bonded with 15% ball day and refired to 12(X)*. 
Thft thermal cond. at 267-500* was 0.00050, at 415-800% 
0.00004 and at 640-1100*, 0.00077. Alden H. Emery 
Ihermel insulation of crowne of i^se fumacee aa a 
means of saving fuel and Dinas bricks. N. P. Krasnikov. 
Keram. i StMo 9, No. 9, 20-1(1938) .—Thermal insulation 
of crowns of glass furnaces permits reduction of gas con- 
sumptions by 10% and decreases the total quantity of 
Dinas bricks by half, because they last twice as long. 
Changes appearing in Dmas bnck (connected with the 
formation of tridymite) occur irregularly, and the bnck 
beoSmes inhomogeneous when the crown is not insulated, 
whilewith thermal insulation the production of tridymite 
proceeds uniformly and the bnck becomes much more 
stable and durable. M. V. Kondoidy 

Kieeelguhr and insulation in the ceramic indusby. 
Luden Aug6. dramique 36, 217-20(1933) . M. H. B. 

Measuxii^ the thermal conductivity of refrac^ 
materials and ineulators. L. Longdiambon. dramique 
36, 215-17(1933) . — ^Isothermal surfaces are detd., and the 
quantity of heat which traverses these surfaces is measured. 

M. H. Berns 

Relraclofy brick for Cowpor apparatui (blast-funiace 
itovee). R. Leduc. dramsque 36, 200-7(1933). 

M. H. Berns 

The meaeurement of reaction ratee (la rdkactories] at 
hlgk le mp e ra t u ree. J. H. Chesters and C. W. Parmdee. 
J. Am. Ceram. Sec. 17, 50-9(1934) .—Cylindrical test 
pieces, fonned under 10,000 Ib./sq. in. pressure, were 
heated to 1300-1500*. The rate of inversion of qimtz to 
cristdbalite and the rate of spind formation in mixts. of 
electrically fused MgO and AlgC^ were detd. from the slope 
of the expansion curve at const, temp. The amt. of 
cristobalite or spinel formed was oalod. from d. detns. 
before and after firing. The products were identified by 
x-ray and micraioopic examn. Unfired SlOi bride showed 
afanM complete inversion to cristobalite in 2 hrs. at 


of a bride oontg. about 5% FeiOa by about 20*. The 
load-bearing capadty of firebricks is lowered by a diange 
from oxidizing to reducing conditions. A. H. Emery 
The ilter-expanslon and true spedfle gravity cd silica 
refractories for cerbonixing plant. A. J. Dalp, H. T S 
Swallow and F. Wheder. Trans Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 
229-37, 245-53(1929-80) ; cf. C. A. 24, 2565. ^ 

^ Alden H. Emery 

The most Important diencteiistica of refract o iy con- 
Btructlott materuds for brown coal etoldag. W. Miehr 
Braunkohk 32, 757-65, 778-83(1933).— Chem. and phys 
properties are compared. «F. W. Jung 

A note on the euiface flaking of vertical retorts. A J 
Dale and V. Hackney. Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79 , 237 8, 
245-53(1929-30) . AldAi H. Emery 

Progroes refim on hot-patChing cementsL A. J. Dale 
and V. Hadmey. Trans, Inst. Gas Engra. 79, 240 51 
(1929-80). Alden]H. Emery 

Glasea without lead for terra cotta. V. M, Borshtak 
Keram. t Steklo 9, No. 7, 26-7(1933) .-Sec Q A . 28, 871», 
where the author’s name was inoorr^y given C. C. Ber- 
man. E. J. C 

The microstructure of some raw lead mat glazes 
C. W. Panndee and Wm. Horak. / Am Ceram, iioc 
17, 67-72(1934),— Glazes of the following ranges of 
compd, were fired at cones 03, 2, 4 and 6: 0.4-0.6 PbO, 
0.2-0.3 CaO, 0 0-0.3 BaO, 0.0-0.3 ZnO, 0.1-0.35 AW,, 
0.7-1.8 equiv. ®0|. The compds. recognized as crystals 
were anorthite, oelrian (probably), tridymite and wol- 
lastonite. Willemite was not observed. The good mats 
were due to cryltal sepn. A high AliOt content was not 
essential. Anorthite was the prindpal exyst. foim 
present in mat gkzes contg. CaO. When ZnO is under 
08 equiv. no Zn rilicate crystallizes out, but the ZnO 
combines with the other constituents to form a more fluid 
glass. BaO tends to form mats by crystg. out as a mineral 
believed to be Ba fddspar. I C. H. Ken 

Detennination of the effect of direct gas firing on 
ppr ^laln glazes. Artnur P. Watts. Am. Gas ^ssoc 
Monthly IflTNo. I, 8-10; Ccrom. Age 23, 37-8(1934) - 
Tests on a series of dec. and samtary porcelain glazes, 
both white and colored, indicated that /hey can be directly 
fired without damage to body or glaze if flashing and direct 
impingement of the flame is prevented. A material 
reduction in firing time was also obtained. Results of the 
tests on 58 glazes are given. A. M. Brant 

Late devebpments in the enameling induftry. Emer- 
son P. Poste. Ceram. Ind. 22, 138-45(1984) ^ 

Herbert S. Willson 


9 Softening of vitreous substances (Rencker) 2. 

Thsdienbudi fflr Keramiker, Jg. 26. 1^.* Bd. I 
52 pp. Bd. II. 368 pp. Berlin: Keramisdie Rund- 
sduiu. M. 380. Reviewed in /. Soc. Glass lak. 17, 
510(1933). 

Tonindustrie-Kalender, 1984. Tl. 1. No tisk a Jend er. 
32 pp. Tl. 2. Texthiuid. 388 pp. Bolin; Chem. 
Lab. for Tonindustrie. M. 880. 
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mmM tfctopo of *>o^ glue. Samuel O. 
StoBter (to ObcM-Ne^ Qlam Co.). U. S. l,»«,8n, 
Peb. 6. VanouB detada of app. and operation are dr* 
SCfl^Mde Cfe iCa 2Tf 4040e 

01«M tiak fasaac# and aaaodatad maratut. John L. ‘ 
Dimka (to Libbey<Oweiui-Pord Glass Co.) . U. S. 1.945»w 
001> Fab. 6. A displaoement plunger is provided to 
assist in maint|ining a desired level of molten glass in the 
furnace. Various structural and medi. details are de- 
scribed. 

Blectric furnace for melting glass. ''t^atent-Treuband- 
Ges. for elektdg^ GlQUampen m. b. H. Pr. 756«408. 
Dec. lip 1«337^ 3 

CooUiig^funiaee for glass sheets. Adolf Schild. Ger. 
589p678ri>ec. 12, 1083 (Cl. 32a. 20). 

Apparatus for drawing sheets of glass. N. V. Hol- 
landibhe Maatachappij voor de Vervaardiging van Glas. 
Fr. 756,685^ Dec. 13, 1033. 

Apparatus for making i^aa Cheeta by vsitical drawing. 
N. V. Hollandsche Maatachappij Voor de Vervaardiging 
van Glas. Ft. 756,720. Dec. 14, 1933. 

Sheet wire glasa. CWlcs B. Kingsley (to Mississippi * 
Glass Co.). U. S. 1,046,606, Feb. 0. Various details of 
app. and operation are described. 

Spouge-Uke Vmmb. Bernard Long (to Soc. anon, des 
manufactures des glaces & produits diimiques de Saint- 
Gobain, Chauny & Cirey). U. S. 1 ,946,062, Jan, 30. 
Gas-evolving substances sudi as NaiCG^, IlaBOi, Al- 
(OH)i, TiOf, NH4CI and carbon are incorporated in a 
glass batch, and the glass material is subsequently main- 5 
tained dose to its softening temp, and suffidently below 
the fusion temp, to cause evolution of gas and fonu a 
sponge-lilK product whidi itf suitable for heat and sound 
insulation. 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollow glass artldes such 
as bmes. Kmile Roirant (to Soc. anon, d'dtudesetde 
constructions d'appareils mecaniques pour la verrerie), 
U. S. 1,040,411, Peb. 6, Medi. features. . 

Manufacture of hdlow i^eware such as bottles. 
George E. Rowe (to Haraord-Empire Co.). U. S. 
i .946,082-3, Feb. 6. Various details of app. and opera** 
lion are described. U. S. 1,045,086 (Arthur E. Smith, 
to Hartford**Empire Co.) also relates tq the manuf. of 
bottles, etc. 

Annealing s^sware. Harold L. Eastman (to Hait- 
furd-Empire C^). U. S. 1,047,408, Feb. 13. Various 
details of app. and operation are described suitable for 7 
annealing glassware in an elongated tunnel. 

Apparitus for manufacturing glasa evUndara. • Yuzuru 
Iwraiki. Japan 0i,010, Mar& 2, 1933. Diagrammati- 
cal. • 

Contposita vitrooua artldes. SodeU anon, vetreria 
italiana bolzaretd mo^liani. Fr. 756,657, Dec. 13, 10^. 
Glass threads are mounted between sheets of glass to give 
optical, decorative, Uennal or acoustic effects. . 

r zed bodios such as marbles. Sellera H. Fdtitr. 
1,046,879, Feb. 13. A pool of molten vitreous 
material is fonned €»ver on orifice (in a described app.), and 
a stream from the pool is flowed throud^ the orifice, a 
coloring substance bdng supplied to the bolder of the pool 
to form colored portlono in die surface of the stream. 

Compound |teaa. Bridsh Cdaneae Ltd. and Wm. H. 
Moas. Brit. 401,209, Nov. 1, 1033. Laminated glass is 
made by uniting sheets of glass and a sheet or dieets of a 9 
celluloce'deriv. by rhin films of odlulose derivs., low pres- 
sures, g., 60 lb. per sq. in. or less, behig applM# f« C** 
m a press or by passing between rubber-faced rdlers, 
whilt the films are in a eoftened eemdidon due to the 
preeeocB of a solvent or ewellhig agent. Atm. or ^ber 
t«ap.,s.g.,iU>tolOO%mhybciiaed. same ^ulo*^ 
deriv. may be uaed in the fikna and reliiforaing 

I, Wm.H.Moss(toCelaiiaBeCoip.of 


America). U, S. 1,047,486, Fib. 20. Glam sheets are 
pramad tofctber with an intarveniag layer of a cellulose 
deriv. compn. such as one contg. eelluloie acetate, etc., 
together with water l*-6% whioh empee to improve tlie 
plasticity ci the compn. W 

Clay product aultaMg for light teicka, ate. Herman 
Reiser. U. 8. 1,946,232, Jan. 30. The residuum ob- 
tained by burning rice hulls (suitably in a proportion of 
about 2()-80%) is mixed with brick or potters cl^ 

Silica-lime bride. Julius Sdififfler (to Koppers Co. of 
Del.). U. 8. 1,045,236, Jan. 30. In prepg* a moldiuig 
mass for the manuf. of silica brick to be burned, from 
finely ground silica and lime, only a part of the total 
content of finely ground silica of the ultimate bricks is 
mixed with un^ksd lime, and the lime in the mixt. ib 
slaked, the product being then mixed with the reinainmg 
portion uf the silica. App. is described. 

Kiln for making bricks and ceramic articles. Ferdinand 
Kama. Qcr. 691,086, Jati. 16, 1034 (Cl. 80c. 6). This 
coiresponds to Brit. 346,600 (C. A. 27, 1128). 

Kiln suitable for bundng brick or other eoramic prod- 
ucts. John J. Schmidt (to Frederick Iron & Steel Co.). 
U. S. 1,947,496, Feb. 20. 

Ceramic artides that can be fired at low tampantore. 
Giza Becker. Hung. 107,181, Sept. 1, 1033. Steatite is 
added to the raw material in quantities from 20 to 90%. 
Articles thus obtained can be fired at low temp, and are 
resistant to rapid variations of temp. 

Ceramic products. Porzellanlabrik Kahla (Werner 
Rath, inventor), Oer. 591,090, Jan. 16, 1984 (Cl, 806. 
8.01). Bnicite or ncmalite is used hi the manuf. of 
ceramic products of high MgO content. The powd. 
mineral alone may be molded and fired, or products of a 
spinel character may be prepd. from a niixt. of the mineral 
and AljOt, or a eutectic mixture of the mineral and AlfOi 
may be used as a binder for other refractory materials. 
Known compns. contg. steatite may be modified by using 
bnicite or nemalite in place of a part of (he steatite. 

Oila for carsmic presses, etc. Karl Jungmann and 
**Bituma'* Bergbau- und chem. Ind. A.-G. Ger. 501,330, 
Jan. 20, 1034 (Q. 80b. 24.05) . Use is made of mixts. ^ 
hydrocarbon oils with (1) liquid resin obtained as a by- 
pioduct in the cellulose industry, or (2) oonversm 
products of the Uquid resin, e. g., tall oil, or (3) a sulfonated 
fat, fatty oil or fatty acid. 

Foundry and gUss-maUng crucibles. Edmond Praysse 
and Tran van Loi. Fr. 757,210, Dec. 22, 10^. Siliceous 
sandstone and quartzite are used for making the crucibles 
whldi are cut directly from the natural rock. 

MulUte. Deutsche Ton- be Steinzeug-Werke A.-G. 
Ger. 580,556, Dec, 9, 1033 (Cl. 806. 8.07). Caxmlc 
materUd ridi in muUite is prepd. by burning a mixt* of 
sweatee of the sillhnanite group and aq. solns. of A1 salts, 
pr^erably those contg. SOf and Cl ions. 

Amratiifi (with a yibratiof mold) for making eenmic 
artiaos each as refractories. BUsabeth Lux (to Koppers 
Co. of Dd.). U. S. 1,044,080, Jan. 80. Stnicturat and 
mech. features. 

Refractory materials. Jenny Pohl nie Hohl. Ger. 
591,154, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 606. 8.16). Refractory tub- 
stances such as clay, nmgnesite, dolomite, and Al^ are 
heated to softening temp, and then passed directly to a 
system of pressure rolls. The rolled products may be 
reheated to softening temp, if desired. Dense products 
suitable for makhif refract^ artldes are obtained. 

Abradve dieete. Mlmieaote Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. Fr. 760ilM, Dec. 18, 1083. Psolsrmerixation or 
condensation products of an alddiyde and an amide or 
imkle are need ae bonding agent for abraarves on paper, etc. 

Abraeire Oheeti. Minnesota Mining & Manufontaring 
Co. Fr. 756, OCy;, Dec. 18, 1038. Polymerisation or 
condensattan prodnets of polyhydrie ales# with polybasie 
adds or phenols are ueed as bondbig agents for abradvie 

^ifinuSre astMea avdi aa dmeta er dMcs » toloevk Mc- 
Kee (to Union Sandpaper Co.) . U. 8. l,944468f}w- 
After the artiete is formed and the adbcim in ite 
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manuf . has wt» partidet of material projactlag befpad i promotad bf alktflnf the Fh with a email peopeitioa of a 
the general level cnf the majority of parildes are hroketi off » suitable metal, partlcidaily Ni or Go. 
asby theaotionofffollB. BnameM |m<dlQy m pktteom tooth orowu. BezR6 

Compoiltloa for Mfmielhm or glaring metala. Charlee Hejcmann. Hung. 106, SA, Aug. 1, 1988. A mist, of 
J. Ktnzie (to TitanflKi Alloy Mfg. Co.)« U. S. 1,044,988, SiOi 6.5, borax 2.0, oyet. eoda L66, NaNQi0.80, cryoliit 
Jan. 30. A coating suitable for uk on dieet iron and etee! 1.20 and SnO 0.50% le heated for 2 bra. to 1000% powd 
le fofmed from a batch oompriring Na Zr silicate 1(M8, and 10 parts of the powder mixed with 0.5 part wmte day 
Al(OH)a 0-8, K feldspar 0*48, quartx 0-24, NagCOi 0-11, and an opacifier, the mixt. colored with the usual metal 
NaKQi 8-5, CaCOi 0-8, cryolite 0-7. ZnO 4-14, fluorspar ^ oxides and after addn. of about 0.75 1. water per kg 
0-11 and borax 23-47 parts. ground in a mill for 24 hrs. An aq. or turpentine pulti 

BMfnaUn| iron. Ignax Kreidl. Austrian 136,008, made from the dust is applied to the metal crowns and 
Dec. 27, 1983 (Cl. 48c). The adhesion of the enamd is fired. 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING J^lATERIALS 


Caldum alumlnates and their signikcance in cement. 
Oiinnar Assarsson. ZemetU 23, 1-3, 15-20(19^). — ^A 
comprehensive study is made of the phase relations in the 
system CaO-Al|Oi HiO, with the results shown graphi- 
cally. The chief cryst. products formed are 4CaO.- 
AhO..10.5H.O. 3Ca0.Ali0..12H,0, 2CaO.AltOi.OntO. 
AltOa.4HtO and Ca(OH)s. The crirstn. processes are 
aided by increase in temp, and retarded by decrease in the 
amt. of mixing water. The main product of the hydration 
of CaO.AljOi is a gel of index 1.53 accompanied by crystals 
of 2CaO.Alt^.9UaO. The hydration products of 3CaO.- 
5AltQt arc similar. Aluminous cements when shaken with 
0.4 to 20 parts cd water show sdln. only for about an hr., 
with pptn. occurring rapidly after the second hr. The 
ratio of CaO to AhOa is highest in the more dil. solns. 

H. F. Kriege 

Hydration of the lime rilicatei in pordand cement. K. 
Koyanagi. Zement 22, 705-8(1933).— Coarse cement 
particles, freed from ai^ering dust by 24-hr. shaking 
with abs. ale. and drying, were shaken for 50 days with 20 
times their wt. of distd. water or lime water at 20^. The 
hydration process after a few hrs. resulted in the sepn. of 
a finely divided amorphous material having approx, the 
compn. of plombicritc (CaO.SiOs.2H|0) . In addn. 
Ca(OH)a in hexagonal crystals largw than the original 
cement grains developed to the extent of 3, 6.75 and 
40.6% after shaking for 1, 2 and 4 weeks, resp. The hy- 
dration products of 3CaO.SiOi and 2CaO.Si(^ are there- 
fore CaO.SiOt.2HaO and Ca(OH)t. H. F. Kriege 
Investigation of the setting propertieB of mixtures of 
anhydrite cement and clay. A. V. Filosofov. J. Ap~ 
pUed Chtm. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 245-7(1933).— According to 
expts. which are described in detail, anhydrite cement 
and day have a mutually detrimental effect on the setting 
properties and therfore they should not be used together. 

A. A. Bochtlingk 

Examination of cement and mortara. H. Bnickner. 
Z. anal. Ckem. 96, 151-60(1934) .—A review. W. T. H. 

CoaSmte otren^ in the light of new diysical research. 
Adalbert Pogkny. Zemenl 23, 48-50, 63-5(1934).— 
Microscopic examn. showed that to obtain higher ulti- 
mate strengths in concrete, it is necessary to control the 
hardening processes so os to avoid the formation of minute 
cracks in die mass. H. F. Kriege 

Frotective coatings for concrete end their resistant 
properties against the action of corrosive liquids. C. R. 
mtzinann. Asphalt Tear Strassenbautech. 33, 943-4 
(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 1834^— Discussion. F. W. J. 

Important advances in road building by the use of new 
^pes of asphalt emulsions. A. IWoseUi. Tear u. 
Bitumen 31, 308-400(1933).— A brief description, and 
claasification of emulsiona. F. W. Jung 

The preperation of a new road hinder. C. F. Broad- 
head. rronr. Inst. Gas Enffs. 79, 531-*73(1929-30).— 
See C. A. 24, 4372, 4912; 25, 1064, 1965. A. H. E. 
The preservation of the teclmicallj impoitMit propertieB 


of tar as theJbinding element in road surnicing. itomann 
Ehlgdti ino^Bwrid FUster. Tear u. Biinmen 31 , 405-9, 
417-23# 429-32(1933).— App. for detn. of adheriveneas 


and strength are described. The effect of time upon ad- 
hesiveness and dropping point is shown graphicrily and 
iti microscopic structure for various tar mixts. 

F. W. Jung 

The present state of road-tar testing. Georges Batta 
Jnd. chtm. betge [2], 5, 47-52(1034). — A discussion of tin. 
Belgian specificatidns. A. L. Ift*nnc 

The adnerion of bituminous binders to stone. Walter 
^ Riedel and Hans Weber. Asphalt Teer Strassenbautech 
33, 677-80, 693-5, 713-18, 729-32, 749-51, 703-8, 8(X) 
12(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2568.- A methcKl for detg. ad 
hesiveness based upon the proportionality between adhesimi 
and effect of electrolytes and soaps upon the coveniig 
properties of bituminous materials has ^en develojiod 
and is demonstrated in a large no. of applications. Hv- 
groscopic and •other proix^rties of the stone used in load 

5 construction appear of greater effect than those of the 
binder. Adhesiveness of hot bitiuneu variesilcss than that 
of emulsions because of effects of emulsif 3 diig and stabihruig 
agents. That of tar mixts. exceeds that of bhumen mi\ts 
after aging, although less when fresh. F. W. Jung 

The **lmakiiig'* of bitumfoous road-building emulsions 
through the aetton of atone. Hans Wet>er. Teer v 
BUumen 31, 333-0, 340-51(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4649, 
4899. F. W. Jung 

6 The ''breaUng*' of bituminous emulsions upon stone 
G. H. Klinkmann. Asphalt Teer Strassenbautech, 33, 
842-4,873-6,803-6(1933); Weber and Bechler, cf. C .1 
25, 2508. — In a method employing mech. jagitalion of 
siz^ stone with the emulsion, the ''breaking value" is 
detd. as the percentage of •available bitumen deposited 
upon the stone surfaces. A no. of Italian stones have 
been studied with emulsions of various stabilities. Othei 
methods are discussed briefly. Breaking and breaking 

* value are considered from practical and theoretical stand 
pennts. F. W. Jung 

ColoreQ bitumen fobricationa. C. R. Platzmanu. Teer 
u. Bitumen 31, 369-71(1933). — The^lSe of natural as- 
phalts, e. g., gilsonitc, aaphaltite or Utah asphalt, in com- 
bination with stearin pitch and lanolin or lanolixf pitch 
for the impregnation or coating of roofing paper is de- 
scribed. F. W. Jung 

a Slags: their uses in road nndUng. Bernard H 
Knight. Munic, Eng, Sanit. Record 92, 764 7(1933). 
The chemistry of bla&t-fumace slags as produced in Great 
Britain today is outlined. Conclusions: The presence 
of Ca orthosUicate or CaS is liable to produce disintegra- 
tion. A tendency in this direction is governed by 3 fai'- 
ton: (a) the CaO/Si02 ratio, (b) tiie MgO content and (r) 
the S content. A suggested draft of the Brit. Standard 
Sp^ification for slag to be used as an aggregate in road sur- 
9 facing is given; the specification used in Austria is dis- 
cussed. A. W. Ffirbank 

Rammed earth for fann huilding walls. Ralph L. 
Patty. Agr. Eng. 15, 14-15, 17(1934).— The optimum 
moisture content for rammed-earth walls ranged from 7% 
for soil contg. 70-80% of total sand to 16% for soil contg. 
5-10% sand. Addn. of hydrated lime to the soil reduced 
the strength erf the blocks in compreMiain and also re- 
duced the resistanoe to weathering. The strength of the 
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blodn was tncmied 20-96% by admiiiiig ttaa aoU with ' 
abrom materials tiieb as giaas sod and flax and oat straw. 
Plaster bonded to the walls satisfactorily without the use 
of abase. Unaeed^^ paints seemed to adhere to rammed- 
earth walls better than to wood. K. D. Jacob 

Tho artUlelal matsrlsla *‘Stslnliols" and **Dennas." 
E. Bdani. KunOstoffe 23, 266-9(1033).— Various for* 
mtdas used in making these products (artificial sheet 
rock) arc explained and illuatrated by means of examples . 
and the advantages of induding micro-asbestos as a filler 
component emphasized. J. W. Perry 

Rooflof paper and adne sheeting. H. Mallison. Teer 
a. Bdamsn 3k 846-9(1033).— Weathering action on Zn 
surfaces protected by asphalt and tar papers has been 
studied. Corrosion Is caused by the action of condensed 
moisture and occurs with both types of paper. Provi- 
sion for evapisf-of condensed water prevents corrosion. 

F. W. Jung 

Aluminized roofing paper. E. Tauber. Teer a. 
Bitumen 31, 387(103^. F. W. Jung 

New methods and preparations tor preserving wood. 
Heinrich Wiesenthal. Kunststoffe 23, 268 909*33). — A 
discussion with formulas. J. W. Perry 

Preasrvative treatment of post woods. Deane G. 
Carter. Agr.Eng. 14, 262-3(1933).— See C. A. 28, 
«03». • K. D. Jacob 

Movement of the pit membrane In conifaroos woods, 
with special reference to preservative treatment B. W. J. 

Phillips. Forestry 7, 109-20(1933).— Some aspirated pits 
occur in green'’conifer wood contg. much free water; the 
no. slowly increase's as the moisture content falls until the 
fitier-satn. point is approached, when a rapid increase oc- 
curs. Thc^ results arc considci^ in relation to the pene- 
tration of liquids and the difficulties encountered in treat- 
ing coniferous timber with preservatives. K. D. J. 

Studies in the decomposition of timber under industrisl 
conditions. IV. Extensive wet rot. Ernest A. Rudge. 
J. Soc. Chem. /iMi. 53, 37-t)f (1934) ; d. C. X. 28, 2151*.— 
Samples of oak, elm, chestnut and birch in an advanced 
state of decay due to **wct rot" were analyzed as in previ- 
ous studies. All specimens were from timbers that had 
lieen in contact with sml. V. Dry rot. JWd. 38-40T.— 
Two samples of interior building timbers, one from wain- 
scot base in contact with lime plaster and the other from 
fioor-joist imbedded in concrete, were analyzed as More. 
The results from IV and V confirm R.’b previous conclu- 
sion that decay of wocxl is connected with the close assocn. 
ot Ca with cellulose or its , degradation, products. 

Alfred L. Kammcrer 

Rept. of the mycologist for (he year 1932 [wood rot] 
(Gadd) IID. Optical properties of Ca aluminates and 
ferrites (AUyama, Sawayama) 2. App. for pre-treating 
iTude cement with waste gases from rotating furnaces 
(Ger. pat. 689,715) 9. 

Cement. Carbo-Lime & Cement Co., Ltd. Fr. 750,- 
M63, Dec. 18, 1933. A hydraulic cement is mode by grind- 
ing limestone or otf^er commercial CaCOi till it passes a 
screen of 10 meriies per sq. cm., heating till it contains not 
more than 0.5% moisture, grinding again and mixing with 
a more finely ground dtnker contg. tri-Ca silicate. The 
proiKxrtion of CaCOi to free oxide in the clinker is 8:1. 

Cment. Mikael Vogel- Jorgensen. Fr. 757,107, Dec. 
20, 1933. Crude mate^ for cement is wetted with a 
controlled amt. of water and beaten up in an intense farii- 
lon until it has become homogeneous and has acquired the 
consbteiicy of moist earth. A layer permeaUe to gas 
can then, be formed without further treatment, such as 
trandon^tion to nodules or briquets. 

Cement. Iwaki Cement K. K. (Mangorfi Komuro, 
inventor). Japan. 99,306, Feb. 2, 1933.^ Clay w pri- 
marily heated at a high temp. (5(X)-800^ or 900 ) to 
cause deeompn. to AbOi and SiOs; these are then mixed 
with other materials for cement manuf. Cf. C. A. 27, 
3312. . . 

Magnesia cement. Ryoaaku Mateitura (to Minami 


Manidm Tetsndo R. R«). U. 8. 1,946,327, Feb. 6. A 
cement is pitgKl. eonsisting of light burned magnesite 
contg. 85% lifi^ and "almost insol." Mg sulfite. Powd. 
silica, cdoring matter, etc., also him be added. 

Portland cement emnpoeitkm. Howard R. Starke (to 
Riverside Cement Co.). U. S. 1,947,604, Feb. 20. A 
finely ground iKxrtland cement is prepd. of which lets than 
1% comprises particles exiceedin| 60 microns in diam., 
iiiterground with about 0.06-1.0% of cfleaginous material 
such as oleic acid which serves to facilitate desired fine 
grinding. 

Addproof cement. I. G. Parbeoind. A.-G. (Karl 
Frank and Karl Dietz, inventors). Ger. 689,694, Dec. 
11, hm (Cl. 22>. U. Addn. to 460,125. An acidproof 
plastic cement or luting for containers consists of Water 
glass, quarU meal and salts of the type XaZrPe, XsC^F#, 
XtTaFT and XiSnFi, X representing an alk^ metal. Cf. 
C. A. 27, 576. • 

Basic dolmnite clinker. Seisyfi Horio (Maaaji Ksdi- 
wara, inventor). Japan. 99,399, Feb. 6, 1933. A moist 
mixt. of powd. dolomite, fluorspar and Fe is heated to 
clinker, which is immers^ in a 10% Mg(HCOi)i soln. 
and tlien kept in an atm. of COs and HsO at 200’*. Cf. 
C, A. 27, 3797. 

Rotary cement kilns. Ilany S. Lee. Brit. 401,392, 
Nov. 16, 1933. 

Rotary cement end other kUns. Niels S. Borch. 
Bnt. 401,726, Nov. 20, 1933. 

Combined shaft furnace and rotary kiln for cement 
manufacture. Arno Andreas. Ger. 591,049, Jan. 16, 
1934 (Cl. 80c. 14.10). 

Concretes. Riverside Cement Co. Brit. 399,101, 
Sept. 28, 1933. Massive cementitious bodies, s. g., con- 
crete dams, are made from a cement mix or concrete contg. 
a Portland cement of low heat of hardening described in 
But. 400,813 (C. d. 28, 2153^). 

Concrete bodies. Richard Gniu. Ger. 589,514, Dec. 
3, 1933 (Cl. 806 21.03). Hard concrete bodies are made 
by using tiroken cement clinker or similar dinker as flux. 

Glazing concrete objoets. Carl Menz and Gustav 
Boecker. Gqt. 589,940, Dec. 18, 1933 (Cl. 806. 23.04). 
Concrete objects are gland by coating them with an AlsQi 
Clement m. below 1«500* ahd fusing this by a fine pointed 
flame. Cf. C. A . 28, 2154*. 

Concrete preparation for building construction. Wm. 
W. LiUard. U. S. 1,947,345, Feb. 13. Dry cement and 
dry aggregate arc mixed in a central mixing plant distant 
from the point of use, the mixt. is stored in a dry bin and 
heat is used to maintain it dry; the mixt. is transported 
in a dry container to a point near the place of use and 
is spri^led with water while agitated and moved into 
, place. App. is described. 

Laying concrete roadways. Graham M. Gordon (to 
Viber Co.). U. S. 1,945,145, Jan. 30. Various details 
of app. and operation are described for pouring, vibration, 
air exhaustion and water removal. 

Apparatua for lining or coating pipes wlflli fused metals 
or bitominous composIfionB. Josef Zavadil. Austrian 
135,889, Dec. 11, 1933 (a. 486). 

Bituminous compositions lor lining pipes. Vereinigte 
I Stahlwcrke A.-G. Ger. 591,044, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 22f 
7.02). In coating the inner surfaces of pipes with bitumi- 
nous compns. applied in the fused state by a centrifugal 
process, the viscosity of the fused compus. is reduced by 
adding 1-3% of a drying oil. 

Bituminous emulaiona for making roads. Ges.furTeer- 
verwertung m. b. H. (Fritz Kraft, inventor). Ger. 691,- 
340, Jan. 20, 1934 (Cl. 806. 25.06). As emulsifying 
agents, use is made of the crude products obtained by heaV 
> ing humous substances, e. g., brown coal or peat, with aq. 
aliudi. Reains, fats or oils, or acids or ales, obtained there- 
from, or naphttenic adds, may be added to the emulsions 
during or oner their prepn. The emulsions may be stabil- 
ised by adding to all or a port of the water used a sabstaiice 
capable of swelUng, s. f., starch. Cf. C. A. 27, 410. 

Sand fodk appialt pavement. Glenn H. Alvey (to 
Uvalde Rodk Asidialt Co.). U. S. 1,946,617, Peb. 18. 
Limestone rock asphalt is pulverized eo that 76% will 
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pan a lO-mferii icrenif sand is added wlikli Is poor l y i 
graded 80 as to produce *'a max/* of voids* the issfftttenta 
are mixed and heated to about 160* and an asphiiltie flux 
is added sufficient ta'coat the sand particles and soften 
the native ftitumen in the rock asphalt. Cf. C. A. 27» 
8680. 

Afttflsial marble. K&lni4n Neuhauaer. Hung. 107»- 
705, Dec. 16* 1083. To a pulp of white cement and water 
adoring material is added, or several pulps of different ^ 
odors are mixed in such a way as to imitate the layers of * 
natural marbles, and the mixt. is pressed to the desired 
shyime. After setting, the articles are treated with a mixt. 
of flowers of S, tin ash and oxalic acid, polished and then 
treated with wax dissolved in turpentine. 

Blading material. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. (Hans 
Welsch and Hans Wolf, inventors). Ger. 688,106, Nov. 
14, 1033 (Cl. 806. 1.00). Addn. to 674,703 (C. A. 27, 
4650) . Ihe method of 674,703 for p^flcii^ porous build- 3 
mg material by treating a hydraulic bind^ agent with 
slag and sulfonic acids or sulfonates is modifi^ by adding 
alkali silicates. Thus, sand, Portland cement, Na iso- 
propylsulfonate and water are mixed and water glass 
added. 

Building material. Heinrich Peikert. Ger. 580,804, 
Dec. 14, 1938 (Cl. 806. 21.04). Material for maldng light 
building or insiilati^ masses is formed by treating dd . 
paper with soda or lime and water to form a lumpy mass. 
This is then granulated. 

Cellular building material, etc., from gypsum plagter. 
Hans O. Kauffmann (to Buffalo Blectro-Chemiciu Co.). 
U. S. 1,946,077, Feb. 6. A cementitious material such 
as CaS 04 * 7 i HiO is mixed with a peroxide such as HiOt and 
with water; a potentially active catalytic peroxide-de- 
compg. agent such as CoClt is added to the mixt. and this 
catalytic ajmnt is subsequently rendered active (as by 5 
adding NaOH) to decompose the peroxide and hberate O 
in the mixt. 

Celliilar product. George D. King (to The Canadian 
Gypsum Co., Ltd.). Con. 339,030, Jan. 30, 1934. A 
dry mix comprises powd. calcined gypsum, finely powd. 
CaCCh, ground Alf(S04)a and powd. benzoic acid. When 
water is added to the mix an improved plastic and cohesive 
mixt. is obtained which sets and hardens rapidly, forming . 
a composite cellular structure. 

light gtone, etc. Bruno Neuhof. Fr. 766,066, Dec. 
IsTlO^. See Ger. 586,795 (C. A. 28, 1600^). 

Formiim gtmctural slabs, blocks, aggregate or the like 
from motteii slag end ground limestone or msgneeite. 
Ray C. Newhouse. U. S. 1,047,488, Feb. 20. A con- 
stnictiou material contg. gas pockets is formed by mixing 
a mdten tiag with a finely divided carbonate such as 
CaC(^ or MgCOi and allowing the mixt. to cool. App. is 7 
described. 

Apparatus for mixing materials such as molten slag 
with pulverized limestone or gypeum. Ray C. Newhouse. 
U. S. 1,047,487, Feb. 20. Str^ural and mech. features. 

Pom^ corrugated asbestoe cement eheatlilng. John 
W. Ledeboer (to Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sieathing 
Co.). U. S. 1,044,895, Jan. 30. Various operative de- 
ti^ of mamif . are described. 9 

Mortar. Chem. Fab. Grunau Landsboff & Meyer 
A.-G. Ger. 681,469, Jan. 22, 1934 (Q. 806. 1.15). 
Waterproof mortar is olitained by using an aq. soln. of 
a hyteted alkali aluminate m making the mortar. 

Fireproof etone. C. Otto & Co. G. m. b. H. Ger. 
580,059* Dec. 22, 1033 (Cl. 8r)6. 8.03). Highly fireproof 


atone is made by mixinc conmdum dust witii 10^% 
of iubetaoees cowsting mainty of 810^, stich as quartzite 
or silver sand. 

Floor eovorfim. Hermann Baum. Ger. 591*400* Jan. 
20*1034(01.^4). See Blit. 800*412 (C. A. 27* ffii05). 

Floor- and wall-covoriu material. FritoBbener. Ger. 
501*338, Tam. 10, 1034 806. 2L06). Powd. Fe contg 

up to 20% of ffi aud small proportions of Al and Ti is 
miwiH with concrete. 

Sound-absorhing wall. Gustave A. New (to National 
Gypsum Co.). U. S. 1,046,014, Feb. 13. A wall is 
formed with a layer of cementitious material such as gyp 
sum stucco together with asbestos and mineral wool, aiul 
a second layer induding Portland cement, mineral fiber 
and A1 stearate, a 

Omamenting the euifaee of building elabe formed of 
dastor board, aaboetoa board or tho like. Lloyd V. 
Casto (to Oxford Varnish Corp.). U. S. 1,047,450, 
Feb. 20. Before the material bos htudened it is subjected 
to pressure against a surface bearing an ornamental design 
which will form in the surface of the material interstices 
of desired contour and depth, and these are filled with 
different material (such as may simulate wood graining) 
of contrasting character to produce a uniformly fist sur- 
face. App. 18 described. 

Inmrognating fiber board with matoriali such as flre- 
proofing salts. Alexander Winogradow. U. S. 1,045,71-4, 
Feb. 6. The board is impregnated with a soln. of a salt 
such as NH 4 HtP 04 and a portion of the soln. is then rc 
moved from the board, throughout itsf thickness, bv 
squeezing it up to substantially its clastic fimit; the bo.ird 
is then dried. Cf . C. A . 27, 5970. \ 

Wall papen^from pooled wood voneerai Heinrich A 
Hcllmers. U. S. l,m,686, Feb. 6. Seel Brit. 388,r)l).{ 
(C. A. 27, 5031). \ 

Laminated material tuitebio for radio panus, furniture, 
etc. Robert P. Courtney (to Bakelite Cmp.). U. S 
1,946,932, Feb. 13. A cemeht obtained in the treatment 
of rubber with HiSO# b applied to a base material such as 
metal or wood and over this b superimposed a compii. 
contg. a reactive resinoid which is then set and bonded 
to the base material by heat and pressure. 

"Synthetic insubting lumber." Orbnd R. Sweeney 
(to Iowa State CoUege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts). U. S. 1,046,062* Feb. 13. Com stalks are broken 
up into comparatively small pieces which are commingled 
with water and the resulting mass b treated with Cu^)* 
soln., pressed apd dried, y. S. 1,940,953 rebtes tr> a 
simile process m which, however, the CUSO 4 soln. is 
applbd to the material while still warm after pressing and 
drying by heat. a. C. A . 28, 1166*. 

Treatl^ wood, etc. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Gir 
589,649, Dec. 13, 1033 (Cl. 386. 2.02) . Addn. to 532,578 
(C. A. 26 , 569). The method of 632,578 for treating 
combustible material with solns. or cuspeiuiioiis of fire- 
proofing salts in urea-CHtO condensation products, is 
modified by adding pigments to the soln. 01 suspension 
to produce a decorative effect. 

Lnpregsating srood Alfred Nowak. Austrian 135 ,- 
820, Dec. 11, 1033 (Cl. 38d). Wood b impregnated in 
known manner with a soln. of any Of the usual preserva- 
tives in a vobtile solvent, and the excess soln. b run of! 
The air in the impregnati^ vessel b then dbpbced by ad- 
mitting vapor of the solvent, which may be superheated, 
and the vessel b then connected to a suction devict, 
whereby the admitted vapor an^ residual solvent in the 
wood are removed tqgether. Cf. C. A. 27, 1134. 
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~ IBM* bQCMpowcr increued froiii 80 with i 
S52W? ^ 44.rKth a 30% ale. SSid; wiS a 

80% Idend the fuel coonomy was better than with stiaieht 
gas^e. A 2-cylinder horiicmtal tractor engine dc- 

straight gasoline 

and 82.2 with a 10% blend. K. D. Jacob 

Amnud review of fuel technology In Japan. Fuel Soc 
Japan. /. Fuel Soc. Jafan 13, 4-86(1984) (in English 
1-4). —The review indudes: the ooal-mining industry, 
the ooal-deaning industry, the coke industry and re- ‘ 
aeardi, briquets for industrial use, ^thetic gasoline, 
anddty gas and the gasification industry. F. I. N. 

The phjaico^eiiiical propertieB of alcohol-gasoline 
blends. II. The influence of anhydrous ethyl alcohol 
oonoantiatioB upon water abamption. .Leo M. Chusten- 
sen, R. M. Hixon and Ellis I. Fulmer, /oimi SkUe Coll. 

/. Sci, 8, 178^^1933); cf. C. A, 27, 4^1. — In series 
1 and 11 the EtDH content was varied from 0 to 100%. 3 
In I, atms. were kept at a relative humidity of cither 
50 or 100%. The temp, was kept at O'" for 12 hrs. 
and then at 38*’ for 12 hrs. Fifty cc. of each blend was 
put into a lOO-cc. Erlenmeyer flas^ which was fitted with 
a 2-mm. tqbe for a vent. In II, 500 oc. of blend in a 
lOOO-qp. Erlenmeyer flask, vented by a 2-mm. tube, 
was placed outdoors but protected from rdnfall. In 
series 111, tests were made on com. storage of 84,000 gal. 
and of 5500 gal. of 10% EtOH blend. In I, the max. ^ 
alisorption of water for 50% humidity was at 15% EtOH, 
and for 100% humidity at 8% EtOH. In II. Uie max. 
absorption waoat 2% EtOH. No measurable absorption 
occurred within 30 days in any blend above 8% in EtOH. 

In III, no measurable absorption of water occurred within 
the time of the expts. (00 days and 13 days). ED. The 
A. S. T. M. distUlation curves and Reid ^apor pressure. 
Ibid, 237-44(1934). — The data from A. S. T. M. distns. c 
are reported in tables and graphs. The percentages of 
ale. by vol. are: 0, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, 6.0, 8.0, 10, 15, 
20.0, 30.0, 40.0, 50.0, 60.0: 70.0, 80.0, 90.0 and 100. 
The initial temp, of distn. and the temp, for the first 
10% distg. indicate that the easier starting qualities of 
blends are not due to higher volatility but to the fact 
that alc.-air mixts. are explosive over a wider range than 
gdsoline-air mixts., and that there would be no greater 
loss on storage from blends than from gasoline. The 6 
lower temp, of volatilization of the first 30% explains 
the better acceleration, especially in cold weather. The 
temp, of volatilization of 60% and the last 10% do not 
indicate that 10% ale. should have much effect on power 
output of a hot motor or dilh. of oil. Vhpor lock is not 
affected by adding ale. IV. Influence of alcohol con- 
centration upon spedfle volume, fluidity, air to fuel ratio, 
caloriflc value, latent heat and fall in temperature on ^ 
evaporation. Ibid. 245-60.— When ale. and gasoline 
are mixed: there is a slight lowering of tema- with a 
max. of 2.5 at 10% ale.; the vol. increases a max. of 
0.27 cc. per 100 cc. at 10% ale.; and the fluidity de- 
creases 3.5% and the viscosity fticreases 2% when the 
mixt. oontains 10% ale. The air to fuel ratio for a 10% 
ale. blend is 4% less than for the original gasoline and the 
calorific value is 3ij% less. Evapn. of 10% ale. blends 
lowers the temp, of the intake ma^old approx. 33% more s 
than gasoline. Shop and road tests show that carburetor 
settings should be the same for straight gasoline and 10% 
ale. blends. F, B. Brown 

CarbonisatUm. IV. Influence of varioua fectora on 
ignition temperature, reactivltiea and structure of coke. 
22ad Report of the Joint Reaearth Comniitteo of the 
Institution of Oaa Bnalneera and Leeds Univeraily. 

A. Porker, H. ICerr and C. B. Marson. Jn^. 

Gas Bturs. n. 240-8(1928-29); 79, 80-108, 143^ ’ 
(1920-M}: cf. C. A. 21, 3121; 23, 2016.— SiM ot coal 
carbonized had no effect on the ignition temp, of the 
coke. Ignition temp deermsed as the temp, of carboni- 
/.ation was lowered or as the volatile matter in the coke 
increased. Addn. of eoke breeze to the coal before 
carbonization no effect on the ignition temps, of the 
resulting ookes. NsiCOk lowered the ignition temps, of 
cokes prepd. above 600*; below 600* there was no effeet. 
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Reaetivitias of ookes were not neatly influenced by size 
of coal pa rti ctei carbonized. Oflees produced at Olfi** 
weremoiereactive than those made at 980*; those made 
at lower temps, did not exhibit any definite relationship. 
Addn. of coke bre ez e to ooal before Carbonization had no 
marked effect. NasCOi, CaCOi or Fe oxide increased 
reaeliviticB. There seems to be no correlation of the 
above with coke structure. V. Temperature, size of 
coal, blending with Jnotganie coowounds. 23rd Report 
of the Joint Research Committee or the Institution of Oaa 
Bnginoen and Leeds Univeraity. H. Kerr and C. B. 
Marson. Ibid. 78, 249-51(1928-29) ; 79, 104-19, 143-55 
(1929-30). — ^A highly coking Durham gas ooal, graded 
into 3 sizes (iVc-V# in., Vi'V4 in. and 8-30 merit), was 
carbonized at 9^**aiid 815*. The size of the coal had 
no effect on the ultimate yields of gas, coke and therms. 
At 920° the greatest tar yield was obtained with the 
largest size. The .size of coal when carbonized at 920* 
affects the rate of gas evolution. At 920*, S-dO-mesh 
coal gave 12,(X)7 cu. ft. of 597 B. t u. gas; at 815*, 
9959 cu. ft. of 649 B. t. u. gas. Final thennal yields 
were 71.7 and 64.6 therms at 920* and 815°, tesp. The 
conipii. of the gas and its rate of evolution were influenced 
greatly by the temp, of carbonization. The yields of 
tar, atnmoniacal liquor and coke increased as the car- 
bonization temp, was lowered. Increasing addn. of coke 
breeze had no marked effect on yields of gaseous therms 
and NHi per ton of coal, but addn. of 30% of breeze 
lessened tar production, and increased rate of gas pro- 
duction. Effects of adding 2% of CaCOg, Fe oxide and 
NagCOi were studied. Only NagCOg increased the amt. 
of gas made. Fe oxide increased tar yield. H|S was 
reduced by inorg. compds.; Fe oxide was the most effec- 
tive. All 3 inorg. addns. increased NH| yield at IKiX)* 
but (except CaO) decreased it at 815*. V (con- 
tinued). Supplement to the 23rd Report of tho Joint 
Research Committee of the Institution of Gu Bnginooni 
and Leeds University. P. J. Dent, W. H. Blackburn 
and A. H. Kelly. Ibid. 79, 120-55(1929-30).— Varia- 
tion in the size of Durham coal and addn. of ookit breeze 
to the ooal had no influence on the ignition temp, of the 
coke made therefrom. Cokes prepd. at 815* were ignited 
more readily (30* lower) than ookes prepd. at 920*. 
Addn. of 3.3% NasCOg to the ooal caused a pronounced 
lowering of the ignition temp, of the coke pre^. at both 
temps. Addn. of 2.2% Fe oxide or 3.4% CaCOg lowered 
the ignition temp, of coal prepd. at 920* but had no 
influence on the 815* coke. These results are similar 
to those previowdy reached for Nottinghamshire ooal. 
Variation in size of coal had no influence on the reactivity 
of coke toward COg. Differences between ookes prepd. 
at 815* and 920* and effect of addn. of coke brem to 
the ooal were small. Addn. of 3.3% NagCOg, 2.2% Fe 
oxide or 3.4% CaCOg tu the coal before carbonization 
increased reactivity at both temps, of carbonization. 
Coke produced from Nottinghamshire cool is much more 
reactive than coke produced from Durham ooal, far mote 
than the differences produced by size of coal, temp, of 
carbonization or blending. The rate of carbonization of 
the 2 coals is very different, Nottinghamshire having 
15% greater throughput than Durham coal. A. H. B. 

Carbonization in semi-intermittent vorticai retorts. 
E.L. WalUs. GasJ. 205, 493-6(19:14) .--See C. A. 28, 
2167*. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Calorific values for calculation. F. J. Matthews. 
Steam Engr. 2, 431-2(1933) .—M. discusses various 
corrections that are applied to beating values. A. H. B. 

Thermal treatment of gaaeoua hydrocarbons. X. 
Loboratory-acale operation. A. B. Dunstan, B. If. 
Hague and R. V. wheder. Ind. Eng. Chm. 2o, 307-14 
(19M).— A review of Inb.-scale work on the pyrolysis 
and polymerisation of gaaeous hydrocarbons. By atm. 
pressure treatment at 700-900* 17-35% of the pasafins 
(CBU ezoepted) were converted into liquids, mid 30-40% 
of the olemis. The fraction b. below 200* oontains up 
to 76% CAg and also PhMe, styrene, xylenes and indtne. 
In the portion b. above 20D* CiA# enthraceae and pben* 
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aathreae ww« identified. By the mflW 
Iktopane and butane it is poadUe to obiS” 
eonveriion by vol. into gaseoiia olefine. By (W 
erixation of olefine at pressureR between 200 anJf . 
lb. and tempe. from 300« to fi50<* up to 92% con^^”^ 
toliquidshaebeen attained. FromfiO to 86%m the liqi^ . 

^std* below 200 *". They contain olefine and param^^ 
with 2-8 C atoms per mol. The presence of naphtheniS 
is indicated. In a 30% gasoline blend this fraction was 
Vo as good in antiknoi^ value as C|H| on a vol. basis, 
n. Semi-induetriai produetioA of aromatic hydrocarbons 
frani natural gas in Persia. W. H. Cadiuan. Ibid, 

316-20. —The 3rields of obtained by the pjrrcdysis 
of the natural gases has been detd. under varying temps, 
and pressures up to 30 lb. on a senfl-com. scale. HiS 
was removed first from the gas by a modified Chanoe- 
Claus process. Various furnaces and retort materials, 
including fireclay, were tested; but certain spedal steels 
alone proved satisfactory. A degree of turbulence in 
the gas flow in the tub^ is important. The optimum 
conversions of several gases to crude CfHt varied from 1 .14 
to 2.6 gal. per 1000 cu. ft. Surface combustion and 
submerged flame heating of the gases to be pyrolyzed 
have proved considerably inferior to metal tube heaters 

from the standpoint of both C«Hi yield and quality. In _ _ 

the reaction products have been id«»tified cycto- carbi>niiing properties o^aoil. ** ^ t™- 

hexene, PhMe, xylenes, styrene, mdene, CioHi, an- ♦ hvdrogenated cotfnahraphy. r. w. ju»* 


thracene, phenanthrene, chiysene, butadiene and iso- 
prene. The vol. of exit gas from the pyrolysis is normally 
over twice the vol. of inlet gas, and contains 20% olefins, 
essentially ^H4. P. J. Wilson. Jr. 

The xecov^ of hydrogen from gaaeous hydrocarbons 
with brown-coal coke as catalyst. R. Schmidt. Braun- 
kohU 32, 880-04(1933). — Sufficient H can be obtained 
from the mixt. of CH4, CiHt. C|Hi and C4H1Q formed in 
the hydrogenation of brown-coal tar to supply the needs 
of the original hydrogenation. CO formed with H in 
the first conversion at 1000^ with steam can be treated 
at 600^ in a 2nd stage to form COi and more H. Coke 
from brown cool gives a 90% and 70% conversion for 
the 1st and 2nd stages, resp., at commercially satisfactory 
reaction rates. F. W. Jung 

Thenuil decomposition of the *'coal hydrocarbon.** 
H. H. Lowry, fnd, Eng. Chem. 26, 320-4(1934). - 
Coal is not a hydrocarbon, but does contain os an essential 
part of the structure the 6-C ring of the aromatic hydro- 
carbons. This nuclear structure becomes more and mure 
condensed through the various ranks from peat to an- 
thracite. Condensation of the aromatic nuclei appears 
to be the main reaction in the solid residue during pyrolysis, 
and does not end until graphite is formed. The chem. 
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Chem. Weekblai 31, 104-7(1934)/ 

from coal by e^. is an organosirf bodies 

phase and a disperse phase (mit gf humic 

inti^tc connectiM exists between be carried 

of tlic micelle and its nucleus, whiij^^t L the protcctivt 
substances. It is probable that a st^l-tincd ^ronxlv A good 
cut quantitatively. The properties ^ase^ tension. Tht 
bodies mask those of the nucleus very^mj ^ ^ explained 
extn. liquid must possess a high surfjlg^ ’ . ^ follows from 
liebavior of various types of coal on cxtn,||^^ g Schotte 
on the basis of the constitution scheme ^( pns - / j Pieter 
the theory. ure i?*45aai3); cl* 

New views in coal chemistry. IV. Irn staff soCteninj 
and H. Koopmans. Het Gas 53, 53lidi ai measuring tht 
C. A . 27, 6934.— A study was made trcatof^otal movemen 
process of coal by means of a novel app 6,963 ^ ^ thai 
resistance offered by the coal to the horizc^e CiiJ- cylindrica 
of a vertical needle. Ten g» cool pulveriz after at a rate o 
0.1 mm. is pressed (2600 kg. per sq. emO thermocouple 

Fe crucible and heated in a stream of COlnd. crucible 
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nature of the condensed products depends on the severity , 3/ i>er mm., the temp, being measured by a Addn . ^he cem 
of the thermal treatment. It is suggested that solvent A needle attached to a ikum, concentric wit ,578 of th 


extn. is the mildest type of thermal treatment, and the 
similarity in compn. of a CtHc ext. and a vacuum tar is 
pointed out (cf. C. A. 11, 247, 2956; 17, 3019). The 
simple aromatic compds. appear in low-temp, tar (cf. C. 
A, 26, 3300), and it is suggested that they are first 
formed between 460“ and 600“ by the dehydrogenatiem 
of the satd. and unsatd. hydrocarbons having the 6-C 
ring structure, sudi as were isolated from the C«Hf ext. 
uid the vacuum tar. P J> Wilson, Jr. 

The combustion of carbon. Martin A. Mayers. 
Chem. Rev. 14, 31-63(1934).— A review of various expU. 
letns. of the mechanism and rate of combustion of solid 
2 by gaseous O, a discussion of previous math. aDal3rses 
>f the process, and a description of some exptl. measure- 
nents at low pressures. M. concludes that no complete 
'emulation of the rates or medumism of the combustion 
•f C is yet possible; mudi more exptl. work is needed, 
tefdences to the literature are given. Louise Kelley 

Some results of the Fuel Raaoiith Coal Survey. F.S. 
»miatt. Gas World 100, No. 2687, Coking Sect., 27<i30 
],g34} _T]ie extent of the survey of the seams of Grrat 
Iritain, sampling and analytical methods, and the signifi- 
uice of the 'results are discussed, including vdatile 
latter, carbonates and Cl in the coal, fusion temps, and 
mi^. of ail^and swdlingpropartiesof the cools. Htgh- 
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mixts. lies between those of the «>“P'“^*"JJ‘Higher oon 
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presskm of the coal shifts the curves to r ^ pu 
and decreases the swelling. Furthermore tl gasificatio 

^ of coal of various volatile contents was de q{ 4'* p( 
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^ mo*« rMbtaat in the ihnttier ud tumbler tests, and the 
mmenoti^bte. SfcSiiSU^th Mteutogte^.of the wh is _«0- higher. The ^eld and 


^ o^ification on the coke quality the 
difler^ in coke from "duU** end ••bright” ocwls b 
inoonaidenble. The letter difierence ^ 
appear mrepid hnting tests, s. in the volatile-matter 
dettt. dull coal will give a little sintered cake, hriirht 
coal a swollen ookc button. 


quality of the gu fram the 2 coals are nearly the same. 
The bright ooal yielded more tar than the splint coal, and 
it was more phendie and loss benzenoid in character. 

P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Oiqrgon absorption and aging of coals at ordinary tem- 
peratures and the diemistiy of the sorption of oqrgea. 



HU 98%: semianthradte, d^ F. C. 8^-92%; {iWimidl *’[ 

noiiS““-low imlatilu drv d i a*i sorbtd 21 oc. of Oj, and in 2 months 1T-‘112 CC. Of. 

(19 -77% dry F C ’ hieh volatile A ^ F ^ is influence of aging of these coals upon softening point, 

(« 7 / /oaryi. A. d^ F. c. <09% and 3 caking index and*gi» evolution was drtd. It waS ^nd 

«io or mnrp high volatile B. inoist that the yield decreased as the O, absorption in- 


moist B. t. u, 14,000 or more; _ 

B. t. u. ia,(XX)- 14,000; high volaUle C, ll,(K)()-i;r,rKK") 
moist B. t. u., either agglutinating or non weathering; 
III sub-bituminous — sub-biluminous A, moist B. t. u. 
11,(X)0-13,(|00, weathering and uoiiagglutiiiatiiig; sub- 
bituminous B, moist B. t. u. W500-J 1 ,000; sub-bituminous 

C, moist B, t. u. HSOClM^flUO; iV lignitic— lignite, moist 

B. t. u. <8300, consolidated; brown coal, moist B. t. u. 
<8300, unconsolidated. Supporting data for division 
points are given, Alden H. Bmery 

Anthracite and coke-analysis survey conducted at the 
Fuel Researcl; Laboratories. B. F. Haanel and K. K. 
Gilmore. Can. Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, RepL 
737 -6, 13 pp.(193;i) . —Analyses are given of 04 aiithiacites 
(Pa., Welsh, Scotch and Westphalian) and 22 cokes. 

Aldt'n H. Emery 


creasi>d. The Of absorption is at least partially a chemo- 
sorption, where a C t)eroxide is formed which, in presence 
of HfO, is split off as oxalic acid. Sixteen references. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Rapid method for the determination of the hygroscopic 
point and the hygroscopic properties of brown cool. 
Ifelmut Krainer. Braunkohle 32, 937-41 (1933) .—Two 
graphical methods of detg. the hygroscopic point w from 
the loss or gain in moisture of a scries of coals of different 
moisture contents placed in a satd. atm. at const, temp, 
arc given with examples. F. W. Jung 

Carbureting test in a retort generator of the Yokohama 
type. R. Kada and K. Takahisa. J. Fuel Soc, Japan 
13, 3(> r>2(l934)(ui English 5 7). —Two tests were carried 


Effect of oven humidity on accelerated weathering tests s with the following conclusions: 


of coal. K. Stansfield and K. C. Gilbart. Am? Jnst 
Mining Met, Engrs,, Tech, Pub, No. 543, 8 pp. (19.34). - 
An oven for drying coal at controlled humidity (salt 
.solns.) Is described. At 30“, K acetate gave 20% hu- 
midity, Mga, 32%, Ca(NU 3 )f 46%, NILNOa (K)% and 
NaCl 76%. Slacking mdexes of 7 coals were detd. at 
these humidities. Humidity control is not e.siieruiai 
for high-rank, a>king, bituminous coals. For lower- 
rank slacking coals, reliction of humidity from 40 to ^ 
20% on the av. doubles the iJacking index, indiaitiug the 
iiecessily for humidity control in the detn. of this index. 

Alden H. Kinery 

Gas-value number of coal and gas yield in gas-works 
practice. Wilhelm Fitz. hrennsttijf-Cliem, 14, 401 3 

( 193^1). ~U.se of the formula of Steding (C'. A , 27, 2010) 

IS demonstrated. Calcd. mixed gas (distil, gas -j- water 
gas) yields and total heat values, from cusd carbonized ^ 
and then treated with steam, both plotted against max. 
lieatiiig values of distn. gas for dry coals of dilVrent gas 
values, show iiicre''.sed total heating value ol mixed gas 
so obtained. Necessary admixt. of waste ga.s or air to 
obtain gas of desired heating vAue from a coal of ab- 
normal gas value can also be calcd. F. W. Jung 
The coal-deaning plant at Michel, B. C. Paul F. 
Grundy. Trans, £an, Inst, Mining Met, 1934 (in 
Can, Mining Met, Bull, No, 262) 58 77. -G. describes 8 
the ooal-cleaning plant at Michel, B. C., and gives 
analyses and float and sink data on ooal of various sizes. 

Alden H. Emery 

Pulverized coal and colloidal fuel. H. D. Tolicnuu^e, 
Proc. S, Wales Jnst. ^ngrs, 49, 345-6, 359-66(1933); 
ef. C. A. 27, 6171.— Discussion. Alden H. Emery 

Coal hydrogenation. Calvert C. Wright. Mineral 
Industries, Fenna, State Coll, 3, No. 5, 1-2(1934). — ^A ^ 
review. * Alden H. Emery 



oentative samples of bright and splint ooal and a sample 
contg. 40% splint and 60% bright ooal from the Kikhorn 
bed were carbonized at 900^ in the Bur. of Mines car- 
bonizing app. The yield of coke from the splint co^ 
is slightly higher than from tlie bright. The former is 


The gas can In: fully carbureted by atomizing oil directly 
at the gasilication zone. It is not necessary to instal 
a costly carburetor. About 30 1. of heavy oil was supplied 
per hr. and about (K)% of the total heat of oil was gamfled ; 
gas increased its caUiriric value by alx>ut 200 cb\, per 
cu. m. Light oil has an advantage as a carbureting oil, 
but heavy oil may be used since it is far lower in price. 

F. I. Nakamura 

Heat transmission, with particular reference to modem 
methods of expressing convection data. Margaret 
Fislieiiden. Trans, Inst, Cas Engrs. 79, 57B -609(1929 - 
30). -Si'c C. A. 25, 1969. Alden H. Bmery 

The determination of volatile sulfur in flue dust. F. 
RoU. Brennstoff-Chem. 14, 468(1933). -Ashing should 
be carried out under conditions similar to actual com- 
bustion, i. c., in air and at 950“. Results by a no. of 
diffnrent staudani methods arc compared. F. W. J. 

Natural gas in Australia and New Guinea. W. G. 
Woolnough. BuU. Am, Assoc, Petroleum Geol. 18, 226 42 
(1934).— Aliout 40 aiudyscs of natural gases in Australia 
and New Guinea arc given. In the Great Arlesian basin 
are 2 types of gas: (1) inflammable hydrocartm and 
(2) noninflammahle Ni. CO* gases arc found in New 
South Wales and Victoria. Alden H. Emery 

Construction of complete new gas works at Oxford, 
with costs and working results over eighteen months. 
W. Eaines Caton. Trans, Inst, Gas Engrs, 78, 88-127 
(1928 -29). -The Oxford gas works are described. The 
av. coal carbonized per setting per day is 12.056 tons, 
av caloriflc value of gas 485 B. t. u., ookc and breeze 
per ton of ooal carbonized 14.00 cwt., tar per ton of ooal 
1 1 .3 gal., gas per ton of ooal 15,396 cu. ft. or 74.66 therms. 
Costs for different steps ore given. Alden H. Bmery 
Advances in the tedmclogy of natural and reflnory gaaea . 
Geo. A. Burrell and Nelson C. Turner. Penna. Stale 
CoU., Min. Ind. Expt. Sto., Butt. 12, 29-56(1983).-- 
B. and T. oompn. of natural gas, removal of 

HiS (PcaQi, Ume, Oirdler, Seabowd and Koppen hot 
activation processes), gas transmission, removal of HiO, 
satn. of Kan. natural gaaoline plontt^ llQuefied |aa, effi> 
ciency in tuc, C black and gu craedring. *A. H. B. 

A now recording gu calorimeter. W. Muterloii. 
iioi World 100, 194^1(19:14).— A descriptimi of the 
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Mftflierton calorimeter, dcalaitd on the princmko fomtu* 
latedby Boys (C. ii. 1672772)7 AlaomGar7.266,626- 
8(1034). PJ.Wilm«Jn 

Oti ddbiardfatUm. £. W. Smith. Tnms, Inst. Oas 
Engrs. 707010-58(1928-30).— See C. il. 24, 4376, 4917; 
25, 1970. Alden H. Kmery 

l^mdfala of gas. N. A. Butkov and B. I. Rabinovich. 
Ntfiyanos KkasyaUtvo 25, 88^(1933).— Oaaea obtidned 
on vapor-phase cracking of petideum have the follonring 
compn.: butylenes 4.0, propylenes 12.0, ethylene 16, 
Hi 14, methane and ethane 50%. The calorific values 
of these gases amount to 11,000 11,500 cal. and since 
they are high in heavier unsatd. oompda. they are un- 
suitable for city gas because of the formation of condensa- 
tion producU. This gas was recrocked in a spedal lab. 
app. (described in the original paper) consisting of a 
retort charged with refractory fillers heated to 800-900'', 
the pressure being maintained at 3-40 mm. Hg. The 
cracked product was passed through a hydraulic seal 
charged with white oil, an air and water ooefier, 2 m&h 
bottles diarged with oil and 2 charcoal adsorbers. The 
gas obtained had a q>. gr. of 0.367-0.379, calorific value 
of 5306-5412 cal.; it contained higher olefins 0.0- 
0.7, ethylene 0.1-0.4, COi 0.0 0.2, Oi 0.0-0.2, CO 1.3 
1.7, Ut 48.2-62.3 and CJS^t + Na 36.148.8%. 
The tar obtained as a result dT pyrolysis had a sp. gr. 
of 1.024. In exiits. carried out in porcelain tubes of 
various diams. a gas of 9464-9926 cal. was obtained. 
A prolonged exposure to high temps, caused a polymeriz- 
ing effect, while a short exposure produced a lowering 
of unsaid, compds. such as amyleues, butylenes and pro- 
pylene and a riight increase in ethylene. The conden- 
sate contained up to 8% of crude CeH| and 1% CiH|CHs 
in addn. to a light oil with a final b. p. of 175^. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Ftograsa summary on production of substitate gas. 
Geo. Wehrle, A. C. Rathkey and Alfred Johnson, et al. 
Western Gas 9, No. 12, 14-15, 34(1933) .—The conversion 
of water-gas sets into those for mfg. substitute gas of high 
calorific value is discussed. Fundamentally the process 
is siimlar to carbureted water-gas operation with the 
coke or coal fuel bed replaced by a refractory screen; 
oil is sprayed into the top of the generator and is cracked 
on the latter, where C is deposited as lamp black. Steam 
IS admitted to form blue gas. This and the oil gas to- 
gether tovc a calorific power of about 500 B. t. u., and 
enrichment is carried out to 1000 B. t . u. or more. From 
8 to 4 hrs. are reqtdred to heat the set to proper operating 
temps, of 870 OSO" in the generator and 760-820'' in the 
carburetor and superheater. Practice at Denver, Mason 
City (Iowa), Chicago, Los Angeles and San Diego is 
outlined. C^lusions: The problem of making sub- 
stitute gas has a wide selection of processes available, 
but the information regarding them is very limited. 

A. W. Furbank 

Analysis of coke-oven gas. P. K. Sakmin. Z. anal, 
Chem. 96, 104 8(1034); cf. C. A. 28, 609*. -The results 
of considerable experience are given with rcsj^ct to 
suitaldc app., suitable reagents and manipulation for 
detg. COs, olefins, O., CO. U|S, H, CH4, CsH# and Ns. 

W. T, H. 

Nitrogen ozideB in coke-oven gas. Literature review. 
Frits Shuster. Brennsioff^Chem. 14, 409-70(1933). — 
Oocuirence, oonen., origin, analytical detn., practical 
importanoe and removal are covered briefly. F. W. J. 

Memocandum on the uoe of creosote in the manufacture 
of cattaroted water gas. 24ih Report of the Joittt Re- 
oearA Committee of tiie Institute of Oaa Engineers 
md Leeds Vnivmity. F. J. Dent. Trans. Inst. Gas 
Bnm. 79, 197-220(1929-30) .—See C. A. 24, 711; 25, 
21m; 26, 3901. Alden H, Emery 

w-Miyaiiiatfiwi of nroducts of combustion from typical 
gm appUascea. Iv. 21at Report of the Joint Research 
Commsttee the InatltiitUMi in Gag Engineers and Leeds 
Uafferaitf- % James W. Wood and (iilbeit K. Howarth. 
Trans, Inst. Gas Engrs. 78, 230 9(1928 29); 79, 7 49 
(1929- «3U); cf. C. A. 26, 3901. -CO production from 


^ No. I geyser burners at sencfsl gas rates sod variable 
flue kofths was 417 to <1 pert per 10,000 of gae burned. 
CO can be kept low by xeatrieting gas rate, but for a given 
CO production, the permissihle gas rate juapeases with 
the length of flue pipe. No. 2 burners gave greatly 
improved results. Similar data are given for a lurfaci' 
oombusUon griller, a domestie griller and a boiling burner. 

Alden, HTSmery 

Investigetlons on a gas producer [equlmd] with a 
steam Jacket. Wilhelm Horak. Z. hstsrr. Vsr. Gas- 
Wasserfack 73, 170-81, 194-803(1933).— The extent of 
chem. reaction and the temp, distribution In successive 
zones above the slag layer in the coke charge of a gas 
producer were investigated. The temp, reaefam its max 
in the zone immcjdiatcly above the riag layer. In this 
zone the exothermic reactions (reactions of Oi with C) 
take place most extensively. In succeeding zones endu- 
thermic reactions (water-gas reaction, and reactions of 
HiO with Q become more prominent and the temp 
decreases. Chem. equil. (water-gas and CO-CO^) m 
reached only near the top of the diarge (about 80 cm. 
above the slag layer). The layer is effective in pre- 
heating the blast gas and in distributing it uniformly over 
the generator area. The heat taken from the generatoi 
by the steam jacket is so small that it does not influence 
the gas meUdng. Its effect is further minimized by the 
good distribution of blast through the generator. 

Channitig Wilson 

Liq^d puriflcatioii of coal gas by meana of 
2nd Rap^ of the Ammonia Subcomnyttea. £. W. 
Smith. Trans. Inst. Gas. Engrs. 79, 284-90, 305-31 
(1929-30).— See C. A. 24, 2271. Ald& H. Emery 

The Burkhaiaar [gas] purification proMss. 2nd Re 
port of the Ammonia Subcommittee. Philm G. G. Moon 
Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 294-334(1929-30) .—See 
6*. A. 24, 3882. Aiddf H. Emery 

Notes on puilllcatioa [of coal gas frmhyimgan sulfide] 
Geo. C. Pearson. Trans. Inst. Gas Engri. 78, 274-9K 
(1928-29).— Sec C. A. 24, 2271. Alden H. Emery 

Benzene wazhlng of coal gas from horizontal retorts 
H. G. Davison. Gas World 100, 197-8(1934).— In th( 
benzene-recovery plant at Chester 2D3 gtd. of benzene is 
recovered per ton of coal carbonized by circulating 200 
gal. of gas oil per hr. One hundred and twenty tons of 
coal is coked per day. Also in Gas J. 205, 62^6(1934). 

P. J. Wilson, Jr, 

Benzene recovery, with particular reference to gas- 
works practice. W. H. Hofferl and G. Claxton. Tranh 
Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 726-50(1929-30).— Sec C. A. 24. 
4375, 4918. Alden H. Emery 

The recovery of benzene by active carbon. H. HoUings 
and S. Hay. Gas World 100, 189-93(1984); Chtmislry 
and Industry 1934, 143-55.— 'A description of the cyclic 
process devdoped at Bedeton. The CA is first adsorbed 
from the gas ^ the active C in an adeorber, from which 
the heat of adsorption is removed by H«0 in coils. When 
observation of a flat flame burner shows that is 
not all adsorbed, the adsorber is replaced with a freshly 
steamed one. The spent adsorber is regenerated with 
both direct and indJrect steam foni30-40 min. Thi 
regenerated C at ISO** is now cooled tapidly by turning 
fresh gas through. The temp, of the adsorber should be 
maintained as low as possible, but not below the gas tcinp^ 
in Older to prevent condensation. The HaO in the C 
at the end of the steaming period shoiild be between 15 
and 20% in order to ext. suffidert heat to prevent gum 
formation, the eattse. of deterioration of the C. Present 
annual production is d,000/)00 gal. of CA, corresponding 
to 3.1 gal. per ton of cool coked in horizontal 
and coke ovens. The extn. efiSdency is usually over 
The av. overall steam oonsumptiim baa been 36.6 lb. 
per gal. and the av. rate of C replacement 7.1 lb. 

1000 lb. of C«Ht. Practically all the thiophene and CSt 
are removed fiom the gas, and for a 6 inowths* period the 
S in the gas through the plant was reduced from 30.5 to 
6.1 g. Ouly gas free froBi Kfi and CifHa and assocU 
uusatd, hydrocarbons is treated. P. J. WSson, Jr. 
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H. HoOtiics ^ 8. Pezton. Trans. Ina. Gas Eners. 78. 
266-8(1928-29) ; 79, 264r-67, 305-34(1929-80h -Sec « 

C. A. 20, 1958. Alden H. Emery ® 

The zinc pneeu for the eztractiaa of 
hydrogen enUde from gee. 2nd Keport of the Ammonia 
SubcommlttM. J. W. Cobb. Trans. Insl. Gas Rntrs. 
79, 291-8, 366-84(1929-30) .-See C. A. 24. 38ffl. 

JUdeu H. Emery 

Report on a visit to Gecmany to inspect the melhods 
adopted for thcrecovoiy of phenols from ommnniM liquors 
and kindred subjects. Allan C. Monkhouse. Trans. ^ 
Jnsta Gas En^rs. 79, 409-21 (1929 -(10) .—Four German 
plants recovering phenol from NH| liquors by solvents 
are described. Advantages of the benzene and of the 
soda method are given. Remarks arc made on bacterial 
purification, recovery of benzene from dephenolated 
liquor^ and electrostatic tar pptn. Alden H. Emery 

Memoranduin on proceasea for the removal of phenol 
from ammoniacal liquor and effluent spent liquors. A. a 
Parker. Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 37&-408( 1929-30) 
Phenol recovery is by 4 tirpcs of processes: (1) by solvents 
such as benzene, trichloroethylene, etc., (2) by solid 
absorbents, e.*g., activated C, (3) by volatilization, and 
(1) cztn. from crude coal gas at temps, above the dew 
point of the gas before liquor condenses. Plants of type 
(1 ) in America and Germany are described with operating 
(lata and costs, and published daU on (i), (3) and (4) 
are summarized, Alden H Emery 5 

The di^osal of liquor effluents from gas works. 3rd 
Report of the Liquor Effluents Sub-comniittee. A. C. 
Monkhouse and W. Etheridge. Trans, lust. Gas Engrs. 
78, 250-05(1928-29); 79, 335-73,42^-36(1929-30); cf. 

C. A . 23, 2018; 25, 4384.— The vol. of tor deposited 

in the retort house is increased and the higher tar acids 
111 the liquor arc decreased by using a restricted gas main 
in which a finely divided spray of liquor under pressure ^ 
impinges on the gas stream. Condensation of lic^ucir with 
the tar was minimized (and hence soln. of higher tar 
acids from the tar by the liquor) by lagging the extractor 
and heating the circulating liquor with a dosed steam 
coil. Electrostatic pptn. vyas highly c^Qdent as a tar 
extractor, reducing the higher tar adds in the liquor to 
a comparatively small amt., but total Oa absorption and 
content of monohydric phenol were increased. The 
predpitaUns recovered 91.5% of the total tar condensed 7 
up to the exhauster (16.1 gal. per Ion of cool) and contg. 
only 14% of liquor. CiHiOH in the liquor •increased 
from 0.403 to 0.731 g. per 100 ec. liecause of tar pre- 
viously acting as a partial solvent of the phenol when 
condensed with tlic liquor; sbakmg the liquor with retort 
house tar reduced CiHtOH to 0.378 g. per 100 cc., while 
higher tar ad^ increased from 20 to 137 g. of Oa absorbed 
I)cr 100,000 cc. £osl of dcctrostatic pptn. was 0.15 d. . 
lK*r 1000 cu. ft. of gas. The lower Oa extent of the crude ® 
gas a diminution in the quantities of thiosulfate 

and thiocyanate in the cxindensed liquors. A. H. E. 

Compodtioii of high^emparaturo coal tar. V. S. 
N'asserman. Cdke and Chrnn. (U. S. S. R,) 1932, No. 
10, 55-8.— Coal tar was analyzed to del. the oonstituenu 
•is present in the original form. To accom p lish thtf no 
distu. was made as this results in decompn. of the original 
substances. The ooal sample was dissolved In benzene, 9 
phenols *s&d adds were sepd. from the benzene soln. by 
treatment with 4 N NaOH sblu. and the bases hy 2 N 
liiS 04 soln. Ketones and aldehydes were sepd. with 
n 4 Ke(CN)i. The results of the analysis obuined are: 
fin percentage coinpnO insol. sediment 12.1, phenols iwd 
udds 0.41 : bases sol. in HCl 3.1 ; amphoteric bases 0.29: 
ppt. formed by HdSiU treatment (pr^^ly iiwol- salts of 
ijdses) 13.3 • aldehydes and ki'lones 5.38; neutral compd. 


(hpdioesxboQs) 6546. The nature of insol. sediment and 
that of the ppt. wans not definitdy detd. James Sorrel 
The heavy Cnufflons el eoal tsr sad study of 

their pttifflsation. N. Nanddifcm and V. Patz. Coke 
and Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 1932, No. 9, 40-62. J. S. 

The anel:^ of miatiirei of bltuminoue coal tar and 
asphalt bitumen, U. MalUson. Asphalt Tear Strassen- 
bantech. 33, 845(1938). F. W. Jung 

The law of tempeimtare dependence with tare. W. 
Bymann. Aspkait Tear Sirassenbauteeh. 33, 751-4 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27. 5926, 5989 and Verkehrsteehnik 
No. 16(1932). 'Time-temp, relationships of the viscosi- 
ties of tars and fractions are discussed from a theoretical 
st^point. F. W, Jung 

The hyfirogenatkm of brown coal tar Iqr the Klever 
moceaa (formerly D. R. P. 301,773, 1923) . Seidenschnur. 
Braunkokk 32, 853-6, 872-8(1933) .—The use of a Mo 
catalsrst yidds 70% S-f^e benzine in the reaction products, 
without pilch or fud-oil formation. Pure, bard paraffln 
may be recovered from the cleared tar. The filtrate, 
after removal of the soft paraffin, has lubrication value. 
Practical details are given. F. W. Jung 

Practical experiences with the micron deternunatton 
in tars accordhig to the experiments of NeUensteyn. 
J. Oberbach. Asphalt Teer Strassenbauteeh. 33, 814-16 
(1933); cf. Ibid. 31, 957(1931); C. A. 27, 5989.— A 
tar is entirely suited for road-building purposes even 
though amlg. <14 million microns per cti. mm. but it 
must meet the other usual specifications. P. W. J. 

Two Interesting ccto-oven tore of the Urals and Siberia. 
Karl Frey. Asphalt Teer Strassenbautech. 33, 839-41 
(1933). — Complete analytical data are given hat 2 op- 
positely different tars from similar ovens. Various frac- 
tions, particularly the wash oil, are examd. as to compn. 

K. W. Jung 

The functiona of coke ovens. Edward G. Stewart. 
Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 79, 060-705(1929-80).— See 
C. A. 25, 1972. Alden H. Emery 

Factors influencing the reactivity of coke. Gas Re- 
search Fellowship Report 1929. P. J. Dent and J. W. 
Cobb. Trans. Inst. Gas Engrs. 78, 252-5(1928-29); 
79, 156<90(1929<30).— See C. A. 23, 4048. A. H. £. 

Dependence of the properties of coke upon the condi- 
tions of preparation. IV. W. J. MfiUer and £. Jandl. 
Brennstoff-Chem. 14, 44]'-4(1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 881^ - 
New app. for detg. the "combustibility** (reactivity} of 
coke by the interferometer measurement of OOi has been 
devdoped from older methods. The COi content of the 
exhaust air, detd. at Vi-min. intervals, is plotted against 
time; the max. content of COt is used as an index. An 
air-passage rate of 20 l./hr., 0.5 cc. finely pulverised coke 
and a test temp, of 550” showed the greatest differenous 
between the cokes and charcoals tested. With this 
method, 2 series of cokes, carbonized slowly and rapidly, 
at temps, of 700-1300”, and degiulfied for 1-16 hra., are 
compared gntphically as previously described. The 
differences caused by slow and rapid heating are small 
but vary with carbonizing temp. F. W. Jung 

Colored bitumen fabrications (Platzmann) 20. Rela- 
tive fuel eamomtes of electricity, gas, oU and ablid fuel 
as heating agents (Barker) 4. Geology of sapromyxite 
coals in the Barzass River barin (Karavaev, Dorofeev) 8. 
Petrographic character of the Barzass coals (Karavaev, 
Ergol^ya) 8. Correction of heat-value catena, in bomb- 
calorinictcr tests (Bdenholm, Widell) 2. Water from 
a>ke chein. plants (Kotliarov) 14. Surface flakhig of 
vertical retorts (Dale, Hackney) 19. After-expansion 
and true sp. gr. of rilioa refractories for caibonizfaic phmt 
(Dale, el at.) 19. Filtering out findy divided impi^tfts 
from tars, etc. (U. S. pat. 1,945,583) 22. CoU&f heavy 
petroleum residues (U. S. pat. 1,944472) 22. Light 
hydrocarbon oils by distn. of solid materials suieh a$ coal 
(IT, S. pat. 1,945,530) 22. Pigments from exhausted 
gas-purifying masses (Hung. pal. 107,461) 26. Binding 
material (pitdi| for use in making C electrodes (U. S« 
pat* 1.946,446) 4. 
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Vermeidung ran Qcfahren bd KohleiiiCBubaiifaigeti. 
2nd ed. Ifwuedaitd edited by Aibalfiiiieicby ii fbiMfimg- 
•tocknik bdm KgidbrtwihlOTnit. Berlin: Beutb-Verlgg. 
M. 0.26. 

Solidtttod fuel from llgiild hydfoeaiboiig. Petro-Sol 
Carp. Brit. 401,357, Nov. 13,1033. See U. S. 1,880,211 
(C. A. 27, 580-00). 

Coniboitio& of pulverized fuel in fumecee. Jay O. 
CouUnt. U. S. 1,047,450, Fd>. 20. Varioui structural 
and operative details are described. 

Disfilling oleaginous vegetable materials. Physical 
Chemistry Research Co. Fr. 756,544, Dec. 11, 1033. 
Oil-coiitg. vegetable materials are distd. in the presence 
of a fatty add (other than HCOOH) , preferably as an 
alkali or alk. earth metal salt therdif, and a catalyst 
(metal oxides mixed or not with metals) to obtain hydro- 
carbons suitable for use as motor fud. 

Motor fuel. Fuel Development Corp. Gcr. 501,264, 
Jan. 10, 1034 (Q. 235. 4.01). See U. S. 1,848,063 
(C. A. 26, 2585). 

Motor benzene. Thomas H. Rogers and Vanderveer 
Voorhees (to The Standard Oil Co.). Can. 330,267, 
Feb. 6, 1034. Products derived by the destructive distn. 
of bituminous materials are prevented from deterioration 
and developing gums by incorporating therein a small 
proportion of phenyl-a-naphthylamine. 

Motor benzene. Thomas H. Rogers and Vanderveer 
Voorhees (to The SUudard Oil Co.). Can. 330,268, 
Feb. 6, 1034. Gum formation and deterioration of a 
benzene distillate are inhibited by incorporating a small 
proportion of a benzylaminophenol. Cf. C. ii. 27, 1150. 

Motor benzene. Thomas H. Rogers and Vanderveer 
Voorhees (to The Standard Oil Co.) . Can. 330,260, Feb. 
6, 1034. A small proportion of an inhibiting org. re- 
ducing agent oontg. an aromatic poly amine radical is 
incorporated in benzene distillates that have been partially 
refin^ with HtSOi to inhibit gum formation, discoloration 
and bad odors. 

Filters for liquid fuel. L*Aooessoire de Precision. 
Brit. 400,443, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Filters suitable for the treatment of liquid fuel for 
internal-combustion engines. Robert Bosch A.-G. Brit. 
400,080, Oct. 19, 1933. 

Filter used in a liquid-pumping system, e. g., in an 
Internal-combustion engine. Robert Bosch A.-G. Brit. 
401,211, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Steam superheaters. Percy St. G. Kirke. Brit. 
400,252, Oct. 23, 1933. 

Steam superheaters. The Superheater Co. Ltd. and 
Charles Adrason. Brit. 400,7(13, Nov. 2, 1933. 

Fuel briquets. Dezs5 Fekete. Hung. 106,725, Aug. 
1, 1%3. Briquets made as usual are treated with sulfite 
cellulose lye and dried at 250^50* or sprayed with 15% 
water glass. Solidity increase.H, and the briquets do not 
crumbte. 

l^el briquets. Ott6 Feh4r. Hung. 107,171, Sept. 
1, 193!). C^kc or semicokc powder is mixed with binding 
material and black or brown coal of grain sizes smaller 
than 0.5-0.8 mm. but larger than colloidal size. 'Fhe 
mixt. is pressed cold or warm. 

Coke Mquets. Jknos Sz4ki. Hung. 106,935, Aug. 1, 
1933. Disintegrated or powd. coke is mixed with tar 
(ignited or slaked lime also may be added), pressed to 
briquets and distd. at not over 800** in a current of a 
wariring and hydrogenating gas contg. CO with a partial 
pressure lower than 1 atm. and steam. 

Lignite-coke briquets. Reinhold Ahrcndt and Martha 
Qbssel n4e Wienneh. Ger. 589,896, Dec. 19, 1933 
(a. 105. 1). 

Coke briquets from brown coal. Konrad Nowak. 
Ger. 580,805, Dec. 18, 1933 (Cl. 10s. 36.02). Addn. 
to 488,500 (C. A. 24, 2586). Brown coal contg. less 
than 8% of water and of a granule size not exceeding 2 
mm. is brinfietted and coked. 

JMquetting brown coal. Fritz Seidensdinur and Her- 
mllt" 591,205, Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl. 80a. 


^ 25.05). In making egg briquets from mc^t brown ooal, 
the briquetting mmdi are coated with powd. day, chalk 
or iti» material. 

Briqnatttoqwood duurcoai. Oementine Pdddi. Aus- 
trian 135,877, Dee. 11, 1933 (Q. 10c). Comminuted 
wood chsiuoal is mixed with an easily resinifiable tar 
oil or tar, and the mixt. is briquetted without compression 
The briquets are then hardened by heating to 70-200** in 

2 a current of air, and may be finally heated to 500-1000 
in an inert atm. and cooled in a gas oontg. hydrocarbons 

Distillation of lumpy fuels with proaenration of their 
original form. J&nos Sz6ki. Hung. 107,073, Aug. 15, 
1933. Mech. details are given. 

Retort for distilling bituminous and otherfuels. I. G 
Farbenind. A.-O.c (Ferdinand Lampe, inventor). Ger 
589,818, Dec. 14, 1933 (Q. 10a. 26.01). 

Drying fuels prior to carbonization. Metallges. A.-G 

3 (Otto Hubmann, inventor). Ger. 590,709, Jan. 9, 1931 

(Cl. lOs. 36.02). Addn. to 544,192 (C. A. 25, 2579) 
The fuel is dried until it contains 30-40% of water, and 
is then briquetted and dried still further. The coarsen 
granules may be sepd. after the first drying step and 
briquetted separately. • 

Low-tempemtura carbonizing plant for solid* fuel 
British Carbonised Fuels Ltd. and Harold Pearson Hud 

4 Fr. 766,961, Dec. 18, 1933. 

Catalysts suitable for use in destructive hydrogenation 
of carbonaceous materials. Mathias Pier and Karl 
Winkler (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. 1.946,108, Feb 
6. For the production of a catalyst of high mech. sta- 
bility, a small amt. of Al powder is inoorpmted with <iii 
aq. paste of molybdic acid and ZnO, the nl^t. is kneaded 
(without permitting the temp, to rise ab^e about 50°^ 
and the mixi. is gradually dried. U. S. 1,946,109 relates 

5 to the production of S-immune catalysts ay mixing Ft, 
Ni or M or their alloys c)r carbides with alpaste such as 
may be formed of molybdic add, ZnO and MgO and gradti 
ally drying the resulting mixt. Cf. C. A. ZB, 611*. 

Desfructive hydrogenatiou of coal, tars, mineral oils, 
etc. N. V. de Bataafschc Petroleum Maatschappij. 
Ger. 591,099, Jan. 16, 19:i4 (Cl. I2a. 1.06). The process 
is effected in 2 or more stages with the use of Mo oi a 
^ Mo compd. as the catalyst in the 1st stage, and T or a 
compd. of T as the catedyst in the 2nd or subsequi'tii 
stages. Volatile products are sepd. after each stagi 
Cf. C. A. 28, 292*. 

Hydrogenation of coal, etc. Mitsui Kozan K. K 
(K6z6 Ikawa and S6ji K6no, inventors) . Japan . 100,484 , 
Apr. 10, 1933. In hydrogenation of coal or the hke undet 
high pressure, P compds. or compounds which lilwrati 
P compds. not contg. elements of the O and S gniiips 
7 are used as catalysts* Inorg. or org. phosphines oi 
phosphonium compds. are especially recommended. Hy 
the use of these compds., the decompn. temp, is lowered 
The formation of CH* and free C decreased. Tht 
product is rich in the gasoline fraction. The amt. of the 
catalyst is about 1% cA the coal used. 

Hydrocarbons from coal. Kyfihoi Kobayashi. Japan 
99,6^, Feb. 21, 1933. A mixt. of (fine granules), 
g Japanese acid clay (ordinary or activatSed) and iron scraps 
is subjected to dry distn. at below 650®. The amt. of 
the oil produced from 1 ton of coal is about 20-35 gallons 
and about 65% of the oil b. 200®. As by-products coke 
and absorbent day are obtained. 

Hydrocarbons from coal or other carbon compounds. 
The Head of the Tokyo Kdgy6 Shikcnjfi (Ichitard Kita- 
waki and TamekichrSuzuki, inventors). Japan. 99,732, 
Feb. 23, 1933. Before hydrogenation, the carbonaceous 
9 material is treated with Cl or Br to decrease the S and 
ash contents and increase the reactivity toward H. 

Apparatus for taUag samples of material such as cool 
or mne from convqyors or the like. Jesse D. Bradford 
and Wm. S. McAleer (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 
1,944,963, Jan. 30. A system is described for electm- 
magnetic operation of a sampling gate at timed intervals 

Reitering the natural amaranoe of discolored coal. 
Nathm^l R. London and Ernest V. CoUtiis, Jr. (to D., 
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L. & W. Cod Co.). U. S. 1,M6.371, J«n. 80. Coal 1 
dbcolared by oudized Vf compds. is treated with a solo, 
(•ontg. Unnin or gallic or pyrogallk adds and is then 
exposed to the atm. so that the Fe compds. an? converted 
into other compds. and the natural appearance of the coal 
IS restored. 

Light oils from coal distillatioii. Carl Still. U. S. 

1, P46,721, Feb. 13. Ducts are formed in the interior 

of a coal charice through which dlstn. products arc with- © 
drawn by suction; light oils arc sepd. from other distn. * 
products, and the sepd. light oils aix* stabilized witti a 
polymerizing agent of moderate activity (such as 1K)% 
strength H2SO4 at ordinary temp.) followed by treatment 
with a polymcrig&ng agent of greater activity (such as U0% 
strength HaSOi at 30-35®). An arrangement of app. is 
(U'seribed. '* 

Briquetting cool. B61a Morv. Hung. 107,977, Tan. 

2, 1 034. See HWl. 372,282 ( C. /1 . 27, 2561 ) . i 

Coke briquets. Jdnos Sz6ki. Hung. 108,018, Jan. 

2, 1034. A mixt. of distd. powd. fuels (semi-coke) and 
law coal with bituminous binder is coked. The gases 
tormed are hydrogenated by means of a current of CO 
jiid steam. 

CoUng coal. Gastav Komarek (to Herwind Fuel Co.). 

U. S. I,h46,628, Feb. 13. For twoducing dense lumps of 
coke, coal is continuously fed into a hc'ateci rotary retort 
( hamlxT maintained about half filled with coal and coke, ^ 
nid the retort is rotated at a speed to produce tumbling 
ot the contents and shifting of the mass while at uniform 
coking temp. Ajip. Is described. 

Peat. Komoslen Chemisdie G. m. l». II. Brit. 
101 .227, Nov. 9, 1933. Fr. 756,799, Dec. 15, Um. Peat 
IS enriched in H3O-80I. hiimins by mixing with substances 
ivolviiig NHs, moistening and storing in a*. silo. In an 
( \atnple air-dried peat 70, (Nll4)»S04 25 and tiowd. 5 
t aO 5 kg. arc moiKtened with 20 1. lltO and stoied 6 8 
weeks. CaCNj, urea, (NIl4)«C08, etc., may replaee the 
CaO and (NH4)aS04, 

Gasification of brown coal. G6.bor Szigeth. Hung. 
107,340, Doc. 1, 1933. The gases formed sire drawn 
ofl from the hottest part of the charge, at about the middle 
of a gasifying chamber. Thus the steam and COsdevelop- 
mg in the first pericici of heating fiUt‘r through the ignited 
charge (at 850 900") and are transformed partly or 
totally to iKTUiaiieiit gases, the hydrocarbons are partly 
(lecoiiipiwed and the Hi formation can well Ik* incri'ased. 
Steam and Cb arc led into the furnace in sep. pifx^s. Cf. 
C, A. 27, 6174, 

Gas. I. G. Farlwtiind. A.-G. Fr. 756r778. Dec. 15, 
1033. Moist finely granular fuel is introduced into tlie 
iipiKT part of a gas genemtor and caused to ijass c'oiitinually 
down an inclined plane while being treated by the hut 
gasifying agents. An app. is described. 

Fuel gases. Gemeinde Wien-Stadt. Gaswerke (Alfons 
Klemenc and Johann Rupp, inventors). Austria 1 06. 199, 
Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. Liki). Fuel gases contg. CO and IT 
ate led at 300-550® over a catalysts such as activated Fe 
or FciO^; whereby CO is converted into COi and CII4- 
Oil gas. Cliarles A. Ro.sier. U. S. 1,945,7?K), Feb. 6. 
Sec Fr. 744,910 (C. A. 27, 4380). 

Gas puriflcatloa. Christian J. IlaiLsin (to Koppers 
to of Del.). U. S. 1,944,978, Jan. 30. A .soln. of 
NH 4 thiosulfate is tn*ated with HsPtb to form NH 4 phos- 
phate and NH 4 thionate, and gas such as that from coal 
distil. Ls washed with the lt^sultiug liquid to remove 
fniin the gas. App. is described. 

Purifier for generator gas. Ilumljoldt-Deuizmotoreii 
A.-G. Fr. 757,117, Dec. 20. 1933. 

Regenerating gas-cleaning masses. Hocsch-Koln 
Ncuessen A.-G. fur Bcrgbaii luid Hiittenbctrieb. Ger. 
•■»'49,713, Dec. 13, 1933 (Cl. 26rf. 8.30). The musses 
•ire freed from H|S by adding air or O to gases being 
(■leaned. 

Baffle apparatus for separating dust from fuel gases. 

Wilhelm Voigt. Oer. 585,1*12, Jan. 27, 1934 (Cl. 2Gd. 

1 iiO). 

Apparatus for determining the amount of * 'corrected 
gas" in n stream of raw gas such as producer or water 


Tar and Coke 

gas. Maurice B. Zbll (to Western Gas Construction 
Co.). U. S. 1,947,370, Feb. 18. Various details of au 
orifice meter system for continuous operation an' de8cril)ed . 

Generating combustible gas from sir and gasoline, 
alcohol, pentane, etc. Walter H. Hemisdorf (to S. 11. 

0. Inc.). U. S. 1,945,550, Feb. 6. Various details of 
app. and operation are described. Cf . C, A . 28, 884*. 

Gas generator. Elcm^ B&nki. Hung. 106,762, Aug. 

1, 1933. To save costs of compression the pressure 
formed by the gas development is used for transporting, 
purifieatioii and final compression of gases. Stnictural 
details are given. 

Apparatus for producing gas by carbureting air with 
liqmd fuels. Jesse D. Thomas. U. S. 1,945,464, Jan. 
30 Numerous strufttural and oix'rutive details are de- 
scrilx!d. 

Gas producer. Alliert L. Galushu. U. S. I,947,;i;i9, 
Feb. 13. • 

Gas producers. 1. G. FarlxMiind. A.-G. Brit. 401,- 
46.3, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Gas producer with a cooling jacket. Heiiirieh Kopiwrs 
A.-G. ChT. 589, 78.'), Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 24c. lO.aS). 

Coal-gas producer. Dingier V'he Ma.scliinenfabrik A.- 
G. CWi. 589,78-1, Dec. 15, 193.3 (Cl. 24c. 9). 

Water-gas producer operated by anthracite waste. 
Industries of America, Inc. Ger. .589,728, Dec. 1.3, 1933 
(Cl. 21c. 1.01). 

Low-temperature hydrocarbon gas producer. Christian 
Bolz. CTcr. ,589,7()6, Dec. 21, 19.33 (Cl. 24c. 2.01). 

Ash-discharge device for gas producer. Metallges. 
A.-G. (Otto Ilubmaiiii, inventor). Ger. 591,008, Jan. 
16, 1931 (Cl. 24r. 11.03). 

Device for removing soot, etc., from gas mains of gen- 
erating plants. Nikolas 1. Ivanovskif. (Wr. 591,126, 
Jan. 17, 19;i4 (Cl. 24c. 13.01). 

Gas holder of the disk type. Georg von HuiifTstengcl. 
D. 8. 1,946,512, Feb. 13. 

Transporting artificial gas containing gum-forming 
substances through mains. Walter L. Shively (to 
Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 1,945,001, Jail. 30. In a 
system in which gas such as coke-oven gas contg. guin- 
fomiiiig constitnenls is transported through a main at 
pressufcs materially higher than the pressure at which the 
gas is suliscfiiieiitlv distributed, and in which gummy siib- 
.stances arc dejiosited in the relatively low-pressure .sys- 
tem, the gas is treated, to n’press gum formation, by 
intnHliicmg water nr steam in the high-pressure line at 
intervals to maintain a sufiicieiitly high humidity above 
80% in the gas in the main, which inhibits gum formation. 

Removing naphthalene and gum-formi^ constituents 
from gas. Alfred R. Powell (to Koppers Co. of Del.). 
U. S. 1,944,903, Jan. 30. vSi-c Brit. 374,976 (C. A, 27, 
2505). 

Sulfur recovery in gas purification. Wilhelm Fit?. 
U. S. 1,947,467, Feb. 20. Sulfur foam resulting from 
the removal of H/S from gases by wet piuificatiou is 
tn*ated with an oxidizing agent such as KNOi soln. in 
the absence of free inorg. acids at temps, above the m. p. 
of S and S is recovered as a regtilus. 

I Removal of organic sulfur compounds from hydro- 
carbon mixtures. De/sfi Fekete. Hung. 107,609, Dec. 
15, 1933. The mixts. an* trc*ated at temps, over 3lX)® 
with nascent H under at least 10 atm. pressure until the 
av. b. p. di*crca.scs less than 50®. £. g., a coal-tar 
benzine of d. 0.780, av. b. p. 130®, contg. 3.5% org. S 
was treated in the presence of FeS* as a catalyzer with H 
pnKluccd from copperized iron and coned. FcCli soln. 
at 360-410® and 50 atm. until the av. b. p. decreased 
? to 110®. The product contained less than 0.1% S. 

Phenols from tsr oils. John G. Peake (to Timbrol 
Ltd.). U. S. 1,946,376, Jan. 30. In the recovery of 
phenols from tar oils by extn. with a soln. of an dkali 
metal hydroxide, neutral oils and other alkali-insol. 
compds. are removed from the soln. by distg. under sub- 
atni. pressure. ® 

Apparatus for removing tar and water from gas. Hum* 
phreys & Glasgow Ltd. Fr. 756,794, Dec. 15, 1933. 
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Fudflcatlffi oH prinuy ties aad ilMle olki. F. dk 
Bagearicia, M* w Vissefaer and B. Via Cuyek. Bdk* 
.*)Q^574;» May 31, 1Q33. 'Fba Ur or qU ia wmlaified or 
mixed vUh water contg* soln. or in w^mton leageats 
which make the substancea to be eUmiaated paai imtoi 
<ioln. or iato KUj>penaion; the liquid it decanted and 
centrUiMed. 

WoiUnc up tar products and production of phenol 
detibrativea. B£la Mark6. Huug. 107,093, Sept. 1, 
1933. Water is distd. from tar products treated with 


1933. Water is distd. from tar products treated with 
1(M0% NaOH or KOH. There are obtained 2 separable 
phases, one consisting of alkali phendates and cresolatcs 
and the other of oils free from phenols. The alkalies 
can Iw rcRcneraled from the cresolatcs by electrolysis. 

Tar and other emulsions. Gustave Labourse. Fr. 
7r)fi,SS5t Dec. 11, 1933. Hydrated lime (slaked lime 
or milk of lime) is used as the emulsifying agent. 

Tlur distillation. Stuart P. Miller, (to Barrett Co.). 
IT. S. 1,947,485, Feb. 20. Tar is sprayed into hot coal' 
distn. gases and then further distd. and the tur-distu. 
residue decomposed by direct contact with hot coal-distn. 
gases, thus producing coke; and the gases and vapors 
from the distn. are cooled to recover distillates. App. is 
described. 

Improving tarry acidic substances. Ncnry5 Kcnkydjo 


t Ty6(Yoiritik»odsliama^ Amo. uMoton). Ja. 
pmi. 99,339, 23, im Tafrynddic suhstaMns an 

nydcogeaatad with or without a cnlatyst such as FeiOi 
FeCU or ZaO. 

LUjus^aetton and roetiflsatiim qpstooi aoitabla for 
separation of constituents of coke-oven gps. Maunc* 
Gobert (to FAhr Liquide (Soc. anon, pour l*4tttde \ 
r^xploitation dea psoc6d4B Georges Claude)). 17. ^ 

^ 1,945,367, }ain. 36. Varioim details of app and opcsratior 
* me (kscriM. 

Coldof coal. Gustav HUger. Get. 691,416, Jan. 20, 
1934 (a. lOs. 22i)l). Coal contg. 2-3% of water 
packed in a coke-oven chamber with intenpersed layers 
of coke, and then heated first to 306-600^ and afterwaid 
to a higher temp. 

Coke ovens. Oustav Hilger. Gcr. 589,894, Dec. Is, 
19321 (Cl. lOo. 18.02). Otlu ovens are charged with a 
i mixt. of good coal and poor-distg* bituminous coal. 

Regenerative ceke ovens. Bvence Copp4e Ik Co 
Ft. 766,708, Dec. 16, 1933. 

Vertical cokiiii oven. Didier-Werke A.-G. Oei 
589,509, Dec. 8, 1933 (Cl. 10a. 13). 

Coke-oven battery. Lloyd F. Schrader and Frederick 
P. Hart (to Semet-Solvay Bngiueering Cciq).). U. h 
1,047,499-^, Feb. 20. • 


22— PhyrROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
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Researdi developments in tiie refining of Pimisylvania 
petroleum. M. K. Fciiske. Penna, State Cell,, Min, Ini, 
Enft. Sta,, BuU. 12, 9-16(1033).— F. discasscs the vis- 
cosity index, gravity index, b.-p. index, optical index and 
solvent extn. Alden H. Eraerv 

BdMaaau refining process may be applied to treat prac- 
tically all petroleum fractions. O. P. Cottrell. Od and 
Gae J. 32, No. 28, 64(1933). J. R. Strong 

The Foeter-Wheeler tube still in Grozny. V. G. 
Niktdaeva. H^tyanoe Khosyalstvo 25, No. 9, 31-4 
(1983) .-*-A Foster- Wheeler atm. tulw still with a daily 
capacity of 2000 tons was built in Groany in 1930. Steam 
sttfierhmted in a coil in the furnace is admitted mto the 
bubble tower. The furnace has an eiiiciency factor of 
0.76. The superheated steam (400”) consumes about 
6.1% of the fuel, the total consumption of which is 2% 
when producing 65-70% of diatillatev. A. A. B. 

Diagrams used to show what goes on in a towerdoring 
fnctioaation of eompiez oil mixtures. B . P. Voinov. On 
and Gas J. 32, No. 35, 14(1934). J. R. Strong 

Some economic assets of the bituminous sands of 
Nofthem Alberta. S. C. Ells. Can, Dept, Mines, Mines 
Branch, Kept. 735, 10-29(1934); cf. C, A. 27, ;15S>3.— 
Cost of producing petroleum inducts from bitummous 
sands b estd. Ybkb of various products are tabulated. 

Alden H. Eteery 

Physical tests and properties of oil and gas sands. 
George H. Fancher, James A. Lewis and Kenneth B. 
Barnes. World Petroleum Congress, Preprint No. 8, 
14 pp.(1933); Penna. State CoU., Mineral Tnd, Bxpt, 
Sta., Tech, Paper No. 4(1933).— Petrographic examn., 
screen analysb, porosity and permeability tests arc dis- 
cussed in the light of rcctmt developments. Four methods 
for the measurement of porosity an* compared. A yn>- 
cedure in testing and an app. which yields accurate and 
reproducible results in the measurement of permeability 
are described. The permeabilities of 127 samples of 
^various geol. formations are tabulated. A. H. £. 

Somo ^aical chafactecistics of oH sands. G. H. 
Fancher, J. A. Lewis and K. B. Barnes. Penna. State 
CeU., Mineral Ind. Expt. Sta.„ Bulk. 12. 65 -171(1933). - 
Rellflible methods for detu. of porosity are discussed. 
An app. fur measuring permeability of cuusolidated sands 
is descrilx^d. Aec-urate data on permeability and porosity 
are given for 130 sands. Various UAelliods for computing 
jjeririeabllity are ('oiiipared and couvrrsioti fariocb calcd. 


No consbtent relationship b found between porosit\, 
permeability and screen analysis. AMen H. Emery 
Russian crude eib as a raw material fox the pfeparation 
_ of aviation oilb. A. S. Vehkovskil and B. G. Semenulo 
^ Neftyanoe Khosyahtvo 25, No. 10, 49^3(1933).- TIu 
Soviet standards for aviation oib differ from the American 
by a higher flash point (260 “), lower pourmotnt (— U) ), 
higher acidity (0.05%) and higher a.sh mitcnt (0.05%) 
Attempts to select stocks whicn would make aviation oils 
that confonu to the American staiidaid failed Ixscausc of 
the low viscosity at elevated temps., except with Sogis 
oil. The high pour points of the Soviet ods were improved 
6 by adding pur^ow. The importance of using distillales 
instead eff bottcun ods is emphasized. A. A. B. 

Combating poraflSn in the production of crude oil. 1. 1 
Korgaiiov. Neftyanoe KbozyaUtvo 25, No. 10, 27-35 
(1933). — nic following methcxls are disfcuss^: (1) 
blasting, by lowering the, charge to tlie bottom of thr 
hole; (2) expansion of thn hole; (3) use of solvents siu'h 
as gasoline, Cell*, kerosene and crude oil; (4) heaUiiK 
with superheated steam; (5) beating by circulattag hot 
^ crude oil or by lowering chemicals producing heat on being 
clLssolved, su^ as Ca carbide or NaOH; (6) burning of a 
combultiblc mixt. ( Garner-Ley dcti process) . A. A. B. 

The oxidation of parafibi and cerdain by air at kigh«^ 
temperatures. Typke^. Erdol a. Teer Q, 451(1933). 
cf. C. A. 27, 5954. F. W/ Jung 

The effect of Paraflow on wax cryataUization and the 
pour point of lubricating oUa. J. C. Zimmer, G. H. B 
o Davb and P. K. Frolich. Penna. State CW/., Men. Ind 
Expt, Sla.^ BuU. 12, 57-^(1933). *-Smal] amts, of wax m 
lubricating ods cause them to congeal at relatively high 
temps. Literlockiug wax crystals prevent the free flow 
of od at low temps., and retention or adsorption of oil 
by the wax causes the mixt. to set to a gel. Paraflow is 
preferentially adsorbed by the £vax, reducing the sise of 
the crystab and preventing the adsorption of large quan- 
tities ^ oil by the wax. This allows the od to flow freely 
9 at low temps, even though solid wax particles are aus- 
Iieaded in the oil. Alden H. Emery 

Advancea in production, rucovaiy and puriflcoitum of 
benzine during ue year 1932. Fritz Roscudahl. Teer u 
Bitumen 31, a93-<Hidd3>.— Bcbf biUk>gnitducal« and pat< 
ent description. F. W. Jung 

Diethyl peroxide as a proknock. A. Kgertoii and A. K. 
Uhhdohdi^. Nature 133, 179(1934).— Et^ is a viobiii 
lirokuock, sUgbtiy inure imtenl tlmn CiHuNiOi at lliesatiie 
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coiicn. Its knoddiig aetkm ia inhibited by PbBU. 
EiHOi i* likewise definitdy a proknock. In spite of the 
^ase of thermal (tooompn.» KiOi has a definite but slight 
proknock tendency. W. J. Peterson 

Drilling mud. Percy Meyer. /. Inst, Petrt^m 
7 Vi h. 20, No. 123, 10-83(1934) . — Drilling mud is a ‘'semi- 
^ohd” colloidal suspension and both shear force, or yield 
l>oint, and viscosity govern its flow. The two properties 
c.i>i tie measured at once by detg. the rale of flow through ( 
a cnpiilary at various heads. Shear force alone can be 
measured by a shear mneter,'* Next to density, shear 
torcr is probably the most important quality of a mud. 
To utilize the ScUumberger elec, coring app. in deep 
lests, the mud must l>e of high density but thin enough to 
.illfiw the plummet to reach the bottom oi the hole. The 
bar vies combined with the day to form the mud must 
be easily wettablOi.*^ The mud should not settle out on 
standing; to prevent settling, a min. of 68-70 lb. of clay : 
,,cr cu. ft. is necessary. A^gel or bentonite may bt‘ 
added to the clay to supply tlie needed colloidal quality, 
hriiytcs reduces greatly the penetration of the mud into 
the fonnation. Na silicate, phosphate, carbonate and 
hydroxide are us^d for thinning mud but the silicate, espe- 
civilly, is incalculable in its effect. Emma R. Crandal 
Mud solution, its preparatloii and distribution among the 
large oil fields. P. I. Rozhen. Neftyaaoe Khozyaistvo 
25, 141-6(1933). —Various methods used iu mining and 
sci)(> . clay (from meeh . admixts.) are discussed. A. A. B. 

The synthesis of ^lubricating oils from Kogasin. Pre- 
liminary eommunication. Franz Fisc'her and Herbert 
ICcjch. Brennstoff-Chem. 14, 463 •8(193;i) ; cf. C\ A. 
24, 4919. — ^A series of clilorinatioii products lias been 
picpd. from the olefm-contg. gas-oil fraction, Kogasin II, 
(iljtuiiMHl in the ticnziiie synthesis from CO and H. They 
m‘rc condensed with a no. of aromatic hydrocarlions by 
dsmg AlCli. Best yields were obtained with the tri- 
aiid tetrachloro cornpds. and xylepe. The oils resemblad 
lufihthcne-base oils iu properties. Catalytic hydrogena- 
tion gives a water-white oil of low sp. gr., high stat^lity 
aK*inist oxidation, small carbon residue, which retains 
Its lubricating value at low temp. Compantlve phys. 
data ui e given for the various oils prepared. Bibliography. 

F. W. Jung 

Friction tests on lubricating oils. J. W. Donaldson 
and D. K. llutchiuson. J. Soc, Chem. Ind, 52, 424-9T 
I . -The app. consists of a pendulum catrying adjust- 
al)k wts. and supported at the fulcrum by means of a single 
ptuTe that rests in a scat or by a ^gle small sphere t^t 
lists on four larger moving spheres. The whole app. is 
piovided with a heating device. The time of swing of the 
piiidnlum is detd. by numerotis tests over long and short 
|M nods, and by dividing the time of dumping by the time 
ot one complete swing, the no. of swings can be detd. 
Inoni the no. of smugs made, the decay of oscillation per 
'Hiug IS calcd. and whifl this value is used in the Hardy 
t«u inula a simple expression for coeff«of friction, Mi hi 
dinved for each type of app. Mineral, fixed and compd. 
oils ranging in sp. gr. at 60”F. from 0.889 to 0.964, in 
viscosity at 100 ®F. from 75 sec. to 1480 aoc., total acidity 
liom a trace to 7.0% anfl $apoii. no. from 0 to 18.0 were 
on both types of app. Based upon the formula 
* 9 39/r, where T is the damping time, coeffs. of 
inctioii of tuiueral oils were found to increase as the vis- 
I out V decreases on heating, which is attributed to increased 
no. ut asperites in tlic bearing being tirought into contact. 
\ decrease lu cocIT. of friction at high temp, of the fixed 
nils suggests chem. changes. j* L> Essex 

Artificial aging of lubricating oils. S. Pachini and F. 

Giorn, chdm, ind, applicata 15, 563^6(1938),— 
An artificial a^ing test for lubricating oils consists in heat- 
hijr tor specified timeB in air. The temp, is fixed at 
1"*^) \ and the times used are 15, 50, 76, 100 and 160 hrs. 
•I'^nting was carried out in a porcH'laiii crucible of the 
ItoMnthal type, which is ahmlutely neutral and unal- 
t !• led. 'J'he oils are classified into 4 groups. 1 shows the 
posenre of ati inwil. residue (tii ordinary gasoline) after 
'biw 15 hrs.; U and III withstand 75 and 100 hts. «t 


heating; while IV give no residue even after 150 hrs. 
of heating. A. W. Contleri 

Flash-point ttstinf of tabrioattBg oils. D. Holde. 
Erdol u. Tear 9, 486-7, 497-8, 609-11, 523(1933).— The 
various methods, d^nitious and literature of flash point 
are discussed. References. F. W. Tung 

Influence of roughness of surface and variation of speed 
on boundary lubrication. P. S. Caldwell and A. S. T. 
Thomson. /. Roy. Tech. CoU. (Glasgow) 3, 106-15 
(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 2842.— Beraping, burnishing and 
rtiuning-in of the surfaces result in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the value of the coeff . of static friction, by 45% with 
white metal on Ni-Cr steel, by 25% with P-brmize on Ni- 
Cr steel, and by 8% with cast Fe on Ni-Cr steel. A fiu- 
ther reduction is prodfleed by grinding or lapping the 
surfaces; of the above combinations the l^t-namcd 
gives the lowest coeff. of static friction (0.130). With 
iucreasc in rubbing speed under relatively low loads $ 
decreases to a min., then rises; the speed at which this 
min. occurs varies directly with load and static friction and 
inversely with the viscosity of the lubricating oil. Fric- 
tion-rubbing speed curves arc given for 6 oils under bound- 
ary, fihn and greasy conditions of lubrication. B . C. A. 

Railroad-car journal oils tested under severe conditions 
of temperature change and load. C. M. Larson. OH 
and Gas J. 32, No. 30, 15-16, 18(1033).— The torque is 
measured in ft. lb. cau^ by the resistance of a satd. 
waste pack against the journal surfai'e. A low rate of 
change in viscosity with temp, is needed as well as a low 
rate of change in adhesion with temp. J. R. Strong 

Low-viscosity oils os substitutes for high-viscority 
lubricants. D. S. Vclikovskil and P. P. Khrshanovskil. 
Ncflyanoe KhosyaUtvo 25, 113-15(1033). — The authors 
tested in the Olsen inachnie various mixts. of kerosene 
with (1) cylindet-oil distillate and (2) sulfurized and chlori- 
nated cylinder-oil distillate. They found that (2) has 
a higher breakdown point than (1). A sulfuriased oil 
of 1.2 Em viscosity is equal to a fuel oil of 4.2 Em viscosity. 
'l"he theory of lubiicaliuii is discussed iu detail . A . A . B . 

Comparison of Soviet and foreign grosses. D. S. 
Vclikovskil, L. G. Yartzeva-Pod*yEy>ol$kaya and L. S. 
Shekhoyan. Neftyanoe Khozyalstvo 25, No. 6, 55-9; No. 
8, 17G'9; No. 10, 53-6(1933).— A niunUT of Russian 
and fon'igu greases were analyzed and various tests were 
made with automobile and ball-bearing greases. It 
is concluded that the Russian greases are inferior to the 
fondgn products and various reconunendatioiis for the 
improvement of the former are made. A, A. B. 

Tentative method of test for penetration of peases end 
petrolatum. Am. Soc. Testing Materials A.S.T.M. 
Designation: D217-33T; A m. Standards Assoc. A. S. A. 
No.: Zll.3-1933, 6 pp.(1933). Aldcn H. Emery 

Simple, compact and unusually flexible vacuum asphalt 
unit completed at Sunray refinery. W. T. Ziegenhain. 
Oil and Gas J. 32, No. 29, 10(1933), J. R. Strong 

Plasticity of bitumens. R. N. J. Sual and G. Koens. 
Bitumen 4, 16-19(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2796.— Concentric 
and high-pressure capiUaiy viscometers arc used for mea- 
suring the viscosity of bitumens. Both types of app. give 
reliable data. Bitumens of different penetration and 
viscosity valuf*s fall on a straight line when log viscosity 
IS plotted vs. log penetration. From data on numerous 
bitumens it is concluded that there is a clcfat relationship 
between plasticity and ductility. If a bitumen cannot 
be found with the desired properties for a given use, a 
mixt. of several bitumens often yields a product with the 
desired plasticity. Howard A. Smith 

Analysis of mixts. of bituminous coal tar and asphalt 
' bitumen (Mallison) 21 . Hydrogenation of brown coal tar 
llubricatiou value of by-product pamflin] (Seidenachnur) 
21 . Pyrolysis of gas [from cracking of petroleum] (Butkov, 
Rabinovich) 21 . Thermal treatment of gaseous hydrocar- 
IxYiis (Dunstan, cf of.) 21. Genesis of Ceniral-Aalattc pe- 
troleum deposits (Porlir'ev, Vasil ’cv) 8. Oil-bearkig de- 
posUs in Sakhalin (Oedroitz) 8. Direct oxidation of satd. 
hydrocarbons at high pressures^ (Wiezeyich, Frolich) 2. 
Gravitation measurements carried out in tlie Bmba disi. 
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[crude-c>il dc(>osits] (Skvortzov) 8. vSourcc of various 
salts recovered in the Texas Company’s refinery (Duce) 8. 
Phase equil. in hydrocarbon ssrstems (Sage, si ei,) 2 . 
Light oils from coal distn. (U. S. pat. 1,946,721) 21. 
Removal of org. Scompds. from hydrocarbon mixta (Hung, 
pat. 107,609) 21. Destructive hydrogenation of mineral 
oils (Ger. pat. 591,099) 21. Purification of shale oils 
(Belg. pat. 295,574) 21. Preventing oxidation of petro- 
leum hydrocarbons (Japan, pat. 09,257) 27. Elec, fur- 
nace for dry distn. of hydrocarlions (Japan, pat. 99,987) 4. 

Echantilloniiage ct analyse dcs hiiilcs de graissage ct 
des graisscs liibrifiantcs. Brussels: Association bc*lge 
dc standardisation. 75 pp. ^ 

Refining petroleum oils. Walter L. Saveli (to Mathic- 
son Alkali Works). U. S. 1,945,121, Jan. 30. Oil .such 
os a gasoline, naphtha or kerosene is? subjected to the acaion 
of sulistaut tally dry Ca hypochlorite contg. over 50% 
available Cl at a sub-cracking temp. 

Dewaxing petroleum oils. Ernest W. Reid (to Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). IT. S. 1,947,359, 
Feb. 13. The oil is dissolved in a mixt. of isopropyl 
ether 60 and acetone 40% and the soln. is cooled to sep. 
the wax by pptn. 

Apparatus for filtering petroleum vapors through solid 
adsorptive material. Malcolm P. Youker (to Grey IVoc- 
ess Corp.). U. S. 1,945,249, Jan. 30. Various struc- 
tural and operative details are described. 

Contact tower with superposed perforated shower and 
collecting plates suitable for fractionating petroleum 
vapors. George B. Couhrough (to Lumnius Co.). 
U. S. 1,945,600, Feb. G. Structural features of an app. 
arranged for passing vapors transversely through showers 
of liquid. 

Coking heavy petroleum residues, etc. Charleys W. 
Andrews and Reginald D. Rogers (to C.P.T. Develop- 
ment Corp.). U. S. 1,944,872, Jan. 30. The material, 
ill liquid form, together with an O-coiitg. gas is s(jraycd 
into a closed chain l)er at approx, atm. pressure and at 
.such a temp, us to cause partial combustion of the licjuid, 
thus raising its temp, to such a point as to drive off vola- 
tile iMjrtions of the liquid and progressively dc'posit a solid 
earljoiiaccous residue uixm the fltnir of the chamber in (he 
form of coke. I'he floor of the chamtier is externally 
heated to approx, a coking temp., and ]x.Tiodically the 
introduction of material is intcrru]ited and the lajrer of 
coke fevrmed is withdrawn. App. is di*scribed. 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous materials such as a pe- 
troleum residue or tar oil, etc. Lajos vou Szeszich (to 
Deutsche Gold- & Sillx*r-ikhcideaiistall vorm. Rot^sslcr). 
U. S. 1,046,341, Feb. 6. A carbonaceous material contg. 
S is mixed with other material which is poorer in S and 
the mixt. is treated with II at 350*600“ under prcs.sures 
above 100 atm. in a reaction vessel contg. a catalyst com- 
prising Fe, Ni or Co, there being present throughout the 
entire reaction a quantity of H^S such that the activity of 
the catalyst is increased over the action of the catalyst 
including the metallic sulfides when employed in the ab- 
bi^nce of the lIjS. 

Craddng petroleum oils. Albert G. Davis (to Gasoline 
I»roducts Co.). U. S. 1,947,001, Feb. 13. Oil is heated 
(suitably in a pipe coil) to a cracking temp, under pressure 
and then passed to a reaction chamber where it is digested 
under pressure and at a cracking temp; cracked products 
are passed to a zone of reduced pressure in which lighter 
fractions are dlstd. off, and a hydrocarbon material such 
as liquid bottoms, substantially none of which will vola- 
tilize in zone of reduced pressure, is also intrcxiuced 
into the latter. App. is described. Cf. C. A. 28, 1850*. 

Craddng hydrot^bons. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 401,- 
286, Oct. 30, 1933. Gaseous or vaiK>rizcd hydrocarbons 
boiling below 150“ are converted into hydrocarbons of 
lower H content, which may U* oleflnic or acetylenic, 
by coiflucl at a raised temp, with a liquid or seniiliquid 
(*onipii. contg. free C., e. g., a cracking residue of high 
b. p., tar or pitch from the destructive dlstii. of oil, coal 


or lignite, a natural tarry product, a suspension of grapiiu,. 
in a heavy oil. In on example a mixt. of CsHe and Cdls is 
imssed at 450“ and 5 atm. through a cracking residue aik] 
olefins are removed from the reaction products by H^SO 
Craddng hydrocarbona. Deutsche £rd61 A.-O. Kt 
756,922, Dec. 18, 1933. Residues from cokefactioii of 
coals are freed from ash, e, g,, by treatment with 
activated by treatment with steam at ,650“ and usid 
catalysts for cracking hydrocarboas. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Edward W. Isom (to s.,, 
Clair Refining Co.). U. S. 1,945,275, Jan. 30. A ,'as 
oil is forced successively through primary and second u ; 
stages in a heating zone under suiKTatm. pressure and 
thence into an expaasion chamber. In the primary staiit 
the oil is heated to a high -cracking temp, and as it is dis 
charged from’ this stage a relatively cool crude oil at a 
temp, below al>out 175“ is added in such proportion as tn 
3 reduce the temp, below the point at which subslam j.,i 
cracking occurs. In tlic si'condary stage the oil Is In 
to a cracking temp, lower than the temp, of the oil fh.. 
charged from the primary stage, the pressure on tht oil 
passing from the secondary stage to the expansion chain tx r 
is reduced, vapors of gasoline character an' taken off 
from the expansion cham1x:r and residfie is dlschar),ir] 
from it. App. is dcscrilied. * 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Donald F. OerstentiLUir 
^ (to Universal Oil Products Co.). IJ. S. 1,945,604, Fil) r, 
Various details arc described of app. and operation of a 
cracking system comprising a pressure healing coil ami 
enlarged reaction chaml>ers. • 

Hydrocarbon oil cracking. Lvman C. TItifT (to { m 
vcrsal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,^6,938, l'il> 

Oil is heated to a cracking temp, under pressnrt* whiK 
flowing through a pifK' c(»il and is clischarged iiit(» tlie ufiim 
g |x>rtton of an enlarged reaction chamticrlnaiiiiaiiieil undu 
cracking conditions of temp, and pressort*; vapois and 
mi vaporized oil are t)olli passed downwardly 1liron)>b 
the reaction chamber for coiivtTsion of the vapors and thi 
vajiors and uiivaixirized oil arc withdrawn Irom the lowci 
portion of the reaction chamber. A scp. washing oil sinh 
os raw oil alone or mixed with reflux condensate is pnvsid 
downwardly over the iiiiici siirlaivs of the reaction cIkhiiIh i 
at an elevated temp, such as to prevent substantial (onl 
ing of the vapors so that conversion «if the vapors is luii 
interferred with but the ti'inp. is not siiiririentU hn;h t> 
cause substantial coking ol the washing oil in the Raitidii 
chain IxT. App. is described. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Alphonsus W. Tiiitism 
A llx:rt B. Cox and Andri'w M. Wexx! (to llnivi*i‘-al Oil 
Products Co.). U. S. 1,946,939, Peb. 13. Vanoiis d» 
tails of app. and operation are de.scriU'd, involving iim ot 
an oil -heating coil and an enlarged chanilx.'r. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Ross C. i’f>wcll (tt> loxas 
Co.). U. S. 1,947,110, Feb. 13. An app. of the “onl 
and arum” type compnsi‘s a heating coil, a cracking vt w 1 
fed from the coil and provided with a pump for link pm- 
dently circulating* oil from the vessel through unothu 
heatup coil and back to the cracking vc.ssi*!, a siro’ul 
cracking vi'&sel fed by overflow from tlie first vcssil an<l 
various other auxiliary app. 

Cracking mineral oils. Artjiik !«:. Pew, Jr. (tu Sun 
Oil Co.). U. vS. 1 ,946,329, Fell. 6. Oil such as gas nil I** 
vaporized, entrained liquid particles are removed fnnii tin 
vaixirs and the oil vapors are then dried (in anothn paii 
of the app.) by mixing with them a relatively .small pro- 
])orlion of a dry hydnx'arbon gas and, in still another fiait 
of the app., the mixt. formec^is heated to a cracking temp . 
followed by cooling and fractionation. An arrangement nl 
app. is descrilx^d. “ , 

Cracking oils. Carl Still (trading as Finn Carl Stull 
Brit. 401,508, Nov. 16, 1933. Oils arc fractionated n- a 
distn. column into a benzine distillate, middle oils and 
pitch, the middle oils being circulated through a cracking 
coil aud the products returned to the distn, column wheie 
they are eximuded in contact with the pitch and part o* 
the erude oils. Ajip. is deKcri1)ed. 

Refining overhead juroduetB fnun oil cracking. Jae(iu« 
C. Morrell and Gustav Kglofl (to Universal Oil 
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U. S. 1 ,946«094, Feb. 0. Heated vaporous prod- i 
„ots ore treated with SOi and steam in the iiieseticc of n 
iK.ii-inetallic solid contact mattTial such as fuller's earth 
jilu* quantity of SO| being not substantially in excess of 
that necessary to remove S and gum-forming substances 
Itoin the distillate) , U. S- 1 /.H6,095 relates to the sitiiilar 
use of an acid of P such as II1PO4 with a free 0-4*ontg. gas 
niH a ncm-metallic solid contact material such as fuller’- 
('irlli. U. S. 1,V146,(MM> n'latcs to treatment of the vafKirs 
rtitli an aq. solii. of a water-sol. borate such as 1>ora\ and ^ 
with steam. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Carbon P. Dublis (to 
I iiiversal Oil Products Co.). IJ. vS. 1,040,403, Keb. (». 

I hi IS subjected to an iiiiliul conversion by passing it 
thiough a healing coil, vaixirizer and dcpldegmaior main- 
tained under superatm. pressure; highly heated unvaiior- 
j/i*(l oils from the vapurizer are passed through succeeding 
app. niiits in which the pressure is successively reduced. 1 
to vaporize sulistautial portions of the oil, and the va|j«rs 
are deidilcgniated, condensed and collected, distillate 
luing rcdephlegmaU'd, and reflux condensate being n- 
lurned to the initial heating coil for retreatnient. Various 
fe.itiues of apii. are described. 

Refining hy^ocarbon oils. Hoitior T. Darlington (to 
Oil Corp. of America). U. S. 1,114-1,S77, Jan. 30. Oil 
such as cnide petroleum is healed and vapiirized uiidei ^ 
pressure, the iiressuie is released to facilitate vafKiri/ation, 
and the vapors are passed through a series of successivilv 
aioler liodies of condensate and oil alternately, the Ixidies 
<il oil coutg. a sofld treating agent such as f idler's earth 
or bog iron ore in colloiilal disixTsioii. App. is descrilx‘d 
Refining hydrocarbon oils. Johannes A. liuchel and 
Kt Mills N. J. Saal (to Shell Development CV>.). D- S 
l,hir»,r)Hi, Pel), t). III the matiuf. of refined traiisformei , 
spiiirlh mid lubiicatiiig oils fnini a mixt. of heavy hvdro- ! 
I ai lions coutg aromatic hydrocarboas, by use of liquid 
ts< there is added to the liquid SOj a fluid aromatic hydro- 
(arboti .such as CaH6 or the like'to iucrease the coiilent of 
uinipoueiits sol. 111 licpiid SDi, by means of which the ratio 
ol high-boiliiig aromatic content in the ext. layer to high- 
I lulling aromatic content in the raiTiiiate layer Is increased. 

Distilling hydrocarbon oils. Krnest W. 'rhielc fto 
SlaiiiLird Oil Co. of Iiul.). X). 8. 1,947,319, Feb. 13 
A stieam of heated oil undergoing distil, is passed into an 
luUiged chainlicr 111 which vapors are evolved; vapors 
liuiii this chamiier arc ])hssc< 1 into a fractionating tower 
and d poilicin of the vapors is diverted to a second enlarged 
1 hdiiihiT foi preheating it and Ihi heated oil v. then passi'd 
into the second chain IxT. Various feat 111 es of app. are dc- 
stiilicd. 

Light hydrocarbon oils by distillation of solid materials 
such as coal La'Wis C. Karnek. U. S. l,945,i')30, 

1 1 1>. (). In a coiiliiiuous process for producing hydrocarbon 
lid lighter than water from solid carbonizable material 
Muh as coal, a mixt. oFsuch material and a highly adsorp- 
iivt material such as coke conlg. adsorbed Cu, Co or C'r is 
PiHsid under pressure through a cylindrical retort or the 
likt and healed to increasing temps, in progressive stages 
to ifti-el controlled pyrolysis; vainirized distn. pnalucts 
•lu withdrawn lu a di^cliuti counter to the general niovi*- 
im at ol the mixed material through zones of successivelv 
ill (Mi asiiig temps., and inconipletelv dccom])d. liquid 
distil, products are returned to the heating zone wdth addnl. 
(jTbomzalile material for further conversion. App. is de- 
•^1 nU (1. 

Dewaxing of hydrocarbon oil. Frederick W. Sullivan, 
Ir Uo 'fhe Standard Oil Co.). Can. 339,270, PVb. 0, 

1 ' ‘d k drocarlHin oil is dewaxed by dilg. with 1 to 4 1 imes 

Us vol. of a mixt. contg. about equal quantities of AeOMe 
411(1 CbU* aifd cooling the sohi. to -• oO® to — to ppt. 
li\(lr(x*arbon wax The wax is sepd. and the diluent is 
u moved from the hydrocarbon oil. Cf . C. /1 . 27, 4064. 

Filtering out finely divided impuritieB from liquid hydro- 
carbon products euch as oils, tars, etc. Rudolf Wictzcl 
and liiuno Engel (to 1. G. Farlietiind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1 Feb. 6. The liquids are filUred through finely 

(lu idl'd si‘mi-solid carlxinaceous residues obtained in the 


(lestnictive hydrogenation of carlxmaceous materials such 
as eoal, tar or oil. 

Furnace setting and tube banks for oil heating and steam 
generation. John S. Wallis (to P'oster Wlieeler Cori).). 
1). S. l,94fi,A81, Keb. 6. Numerous structural details an* 
descrilx'd of an afip. suitable for use in oil-frartioiiating 
s\ stems. 

Heated tank for separating oil and water from oil-field 
emulsions. Win. G. McMitrray (to M. & V. Tank Co.). 

V S l,mr»,229, Peb. 6. 

Oils. N. V. de Uataafsi'he Petroleum Maatschappij. 
Pr. 7.56, r)40, Dec. 13, U)33. The pour |)oint of oils, jiai- 
iirularlv crude mineral, lubricating, combustible, tat and 
sc hist oils, IS lowered b\ a<lding to the oils a small amt . of 
an org. coinpd. haviii/5 or (and) 0 atom rings and lateral 
(ham (*ontg. 10 or more C atoms, such that in a mono- 
nuclear system (here are more than one of these chains and 
III a polynuclear svstisii there is at least one ot these chains. 

N or O or both mav U* presi*nt in the rings and (or) side 
chains. Examples of siilxslaiicc's ate tristearate of pyro- 
gallol, phloroglueinol amt trihydroxytriplieiiylmethane, 
chstearate of 1 ,5-dihydroxynaphthaleiie and resorcinol, 
htxastearate of rutigallic acid and distearylalizariii. 

Mineral oils. N. V. de Hatoafsche Peti oleum Maat- 
s«‘happij. Pr. 7.56,343, Dec. S, 1933. Oils are refined bv 
tmitmcnt witli a niineral acid, neutralization with an alkali 
and then treatment w'lth an aq. solii. ot a nnnerul .salt 
such as NaCl or CaCli 

High-pressure hydrogenation of mineral oils. Minnmi 
Maii.shfl Tetsudo K. K. (Yuzo Tanaka, Sim Mizosbita, 
Nen Maeda and Masaharu Ueno, inventors). Japan. 
100,179, March 20, 1933. Mineral oils aie hydrogenated 
uiidei high pressure with Japanese acid clay coutg. reduced 
Ni as a catalyst. The calalvst is prepd. by reducing the 
acid clay mixed with aminoma solii. of Ni(OH)t or NiO. 

Utilizing sludge acid from oil refining. Win. S. Wilson 
(to Mernmac Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,94.5,172, Jan. 30. 
Sludge acid us dild. with water to ppt. a frai*tion of the dis- 
solved org. matter ennstitutmg a fuel oil, and the residual 
(bid. liqnoi is allowed to act upon calcined clay to form an 
alum liquor and to cause the residual clay to collect org. 
matter from the liquor. An airaiigemeiit of app. is de- 
seribi'd. 

Apparatus for purifying waste oils. Sycijirfi Watanalie. 
Japan. 99,938, March 4, 19.33. Diagrammatical. 

Device for supplying fire-extinguishing foam to oil tanks. 

Benjamin A. Moeller. Brit. 401,00.5, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Oil and wax compositions. 1. (j. Parbenind. A.-G. 
Bi it . 399, .527 , Oct. 1 , 1 933 . Liquid or solid hydrocarbons, 
f. g., Ix'nzine, gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, lubricating oil 
or grease, parofliii wax, ap mixed with u high -mol. po- 
Ivnieiizatioii product of an iso-oletiii such as those described 
in Bril. 401,297 ((\ J. 28, 2367*). Among examples 
(1) u lulincatiiig grease is made by mixiiig lubricating oil 
with highly polymeri/ed isobutylene, together with oleic 
acid glyceride, Ca(011)2 and NaOH soln., and (2) aparaf- 
Jin wax compii. fur the iiiumii. oi candles is made by 
incorixiratiiig a .small amt. of polymerized isobutylene 
in the wax. The lubricating oil com pus. may be used as 
insulating oils in elec. traii.sfornicrs or switches. 

Fuel. P>wiii F. Spcllineycr (to The Art Metal Works, 
Inc.). Can. 3.39,200, Feb. 6, 19.*<4. A fuel consisting ol 
a mixt. of 20% of a petroleiun distillate having a boiling 
range of 194-262 ®P\ and 80% of a petroleum distillate 
having a boiling range of 288-362 ®P. has a flash point oi 
about 66 ’'F., ignites quickly, evajis. slowly, is substanti- 
ally nonexplosive, and Is ignitable by pyrophoric spark. 

Benzine storage. Paul Vondiziano and Naim Maj- 
dalany. PY. 766,367, Dec. 8, 1933. The vapors collect- 
ing at the toj) of stora^ tanks for benzine are liquefied by 
pa.ssuge through a series of small tanks partly filled with 
water and fitt^ in tlic upper part of the storage tank. 

Cracked gasoline with good anti-detonating properties. 
John C. Black. U. S. 1,946,608, Keb. 6. A ixitrolcum 
oil is cracked under pressure at tem])S. of about ^25-480" 
and the hot cracked oil pnxlucUi are passed into a zone of 
lower pressure and there is vaporized, sepd., condensed 
and collected only a lower-boiling portion of the gasoline 
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stock; hot raidiial cracked oil products from the pthniry i 
zone m lower pressure are passed into a secondary zone of 
still lower pressure and the remaining higher-boiling por- 
tion of the gasoline <itock is vaporized and sepd. and this 
sepd. portion only is passed through a heated zone at about 
480-660^ and cool hydrocarbon oil is injected, as the 
cracked product leaves the heated zone, in quantities 
sidBcient to Iowit the temp, of the vaporized cracked prod- 
ucts below an active cracking temp;; reformed gasoline . 
stock is sepd. contg. a high iHirccntage of hydrocarbons 
of the carbocyclic series possessing anti-detonating chaim*- 
tcristics. An arrangement of app. is described. 

Treating cracked gasoline. Paul I. Mturill (to R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.) . U. S. 1,947,210, Feb. 13. Gum forma- 
tion is inhibited by the addn. of a Hiaryl arylene diamine 
suitably about 0.002-0.01 g. per 100 cc. of diphciivl-p- 
pbeuylenediamine) . 

Stabilizing eradeed gasoline. Ralph C. Cook (to 3 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,946,599, Feb. 0. 
Vaporous gasoline-like products of hydrocarbon oil crack- 
ing are subjected to condensing in a condensing zone, a 
p(^on of the vaporous products is withdrawn from this 
zone; the distillate obtained is moderately heated by heat 
exchange with the withdrawn vapor, so as to remove from 
the distillate gases and vapors lighter than gasoline, the 
vapenous products ore returned to the condensing zone, 
and the unvaporized stabilized distillate is independently ^ 
collected. App. Is described. 

Treating de|ihlegmated vapors of gasoline from crack- 
ing processes. Richard F. Davis (to Universal Oil 
Products Co.). U. S. 1,946,131, Feb. 6. DephlcgmaU^d 
cradeed gasoline vapors are contacted with diy and 
the heavy reaction products thus formed are sepd. App. 
is deacrilkd. 

Cradred * 'hydrocarbon sjdxits'* motor fuel. Frederick , 
B. Downing and Herbert W. Walker (to £. 1. du Pont de ‘ 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,945,521, Feb. 6. Formation 
of gummy sulistances is retarded by the addn. of about 
0.(S% of xylenols such as 4-hydroxy -1,3-dimethylbenzeuc 
or an alkyl substitution product. Numerous examples 
are given. 

Refining gasoline vapors. Arthur Lachman (to Vapor 
Treating Processes Inc.). U. S. 1,945,114, Jan. 30. In 
treating gasoline vapors at elevated temps, with metallic < 
salt solns. such as those of ZnCb of optimum conen., heat 
eronomy is effected by utilizing a Icmp.-rcdudng sc^. of 
metallic salt initially to treat the gasoline vapors and 
then treating the vapors with the soln. obtained by the 
first step. App. is described. 

Addition agent for motor gasoline. Gyula Lakner. 
Hung. 107,493, Dec. 1, 1933. To 100 1. gasoline is added 
34 g.zff an agent consisting of 2.7% naphthol, 8.1% phe- . 
nol, 8.1% p-dichlorobenzcne, 27.0% naphthalene and 
54.1% stcaroptenc. The agent prevents deposition of C 
in the valves. 

Revivifying spent Alter day used for treating oils. Nor- 
man £. I^mmon and Arthur B. Brown (to Standard 
OU Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,940,748, Feb. 13. The day 
is washed with an org. solvent such as naphtha to remove 
adhering oil, residual solvent is swept out of the material 


® desired extn, mixing temp., and extd. in a single c 
gas to leave the^day m adry TOter-fr^<^di^,Midorg. atratigcmenl of 


Co.)a U. S. I,045|fil4f Feba 8. A agent 

(suitably 85-100 g. per gal. of oil) consisting of an oxida- 
turn product obtain^ by oxidizing a stereometrical Isom, 
eride of oleic acid with KMnOi is used with a lubricant 
contg. a hydrocarbon oil existing as an iso-colloidal sys. 
tern having an external and an internal phase, to iuen is. 
the dispersion of the internal phase. The oleic add isoni 
eride is obtained by treating oleic acid with HN() 

Lubricating off. Bert H. Lincoln and Alfred Hennk- 
sen (to Continental Oil Co.). U. S. 1,945,615, Feb t, 
The film streng^ of a lubricating oil is improved by adding 
a small proportion (suitably about 1%) of a condensation 
product obtained by condensing with an oik. condensing, 
agent such as Na ethoxide a halogenated wax such as a 
chlorinated wax with itself or a similar compd. so that tin 
condensation product contains a small amt. of halogen m 
org. combination. 

Lubricating oils. Garland H. B. Davis (to Standard 
Oil Development Co.). Brit. 401,341, Nov. 7, 

The idscosity index of hydrocarbon lubricating oils 1.; 
raised witli reduction, or without undesirable rise, in tlu 
pour point by adding waxy hydrocarbons and up to ID^’J, 
of a substance depressing the pour point, t Compounding 
materials, e. g., rosin, Pb or A1 oleate, may be added 
Specified depressants are natural resinous materials, 
e, g., wax tailings, gums occurring in gasoline, ^-couma’ 
rone resins, gum damar and cops^, the partial oxidation 
products of paraffin wax or waxy hydrocarbons and the 
acids derived therefrom or the Zn or Mg salts theicof. 
synthetic oils obtained by condensing vfaxy JiydrocurlKms 
with aromatic compds., e. g., CsHs, PhMe, CioHsi anthia- 
cenc, naphthoLs, anthrasols, substituted phckols and aio 
matic gas o0s. Cf . C. A . 27, 4665. \ 

Lubricating oil. Nippon ^kiyd K. K. (Dikichi Naka- 
mori, inventor). Japan. 99,215, Jan. 26, il933. Fish 
oil or another animal or vcgetaiile oil is hydrogeimtid 
until its I value becomes 120-150, and is then polymeii/ul 
by heating in the presence of a catalyst (such as Japanese 
acid clay, silica gel, active C). The polymerization prod- 
uct is mixed with mineral oil to form a lubricating oil 

Dewaxing mineral lubricating oils. Francis X. Ouvurs 
(to Indian Refining Co.). U. S. 1,945,350, Jan. 30 
A wax-bearing mineral c>il is mixed with acetone and CeHt 
in such proportions that the acetone and CeHs togethei, 
at a temp, of about 38**, have complete solvent action 
on the wax-bearing oil, and, at temiis. of about — 
and below, have substantially complete solvent action on 
the liquid hy/lrocarbons present but substantially no so) 
vent action on the solid hydrocarbons present, so that tiv 
use of the solvent and by a cooling and filtering system 
(various details of which are described) a "low cold test' 

' oil can tx* obtained. 

Refininp; high-viscosity petroleum lubricating oil stocks 
with Mqmd sulfur dioiide. Wolfgang Grote and Paul 
Obergf^ (to Edelcanu G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,945,.')(KJ, 
Jan. «i0. The uucoqled unextd. stock is dild. with m 
amt. substantially miscible with the stock at* the ext 11 
mixing temp, and sufficient to cause a decrease in vlscoslt^ 
to permit of efficiency and satisfactory cooling and single 
zone counter-current extn. ; the (jilU. stock is cooled to tbi 

coimlir- 


matter iiresent in the clay is de.stroyed by ignition. 

Revivification of spent days used for decoloridng and 
dari^fing lubricating oils. Albert E. Buell (to Phillips 
Petroleum Co.). U. S. 1,945,215, Jon. 30. The day 
is agitated with an oil solvent such lu naphtha and the 
oil-free clay is then agitated with a mixt. eff naphtha and 
an ale. soln. of NaOH. 

Lubricating oil. Bert H. Lincoln and Alfred Henrikaen * 
(to Continental Oil Co.). U. S. 1,944,941, Jan. 80. A 
hydrocarbon lubricating oil is given a lower coeff, of fric- 
tion by the addn. of a small proiiortion (suitably about 
0.5%) of a halogenated ester or an org. acid with a mono- 
hydric dc. or with a dihydric ale., such as chlorinated 
ethel oleate or chlorinated methyl stearate, or of e^yl 
deate or stearate, butyl oleate, phenyl stearate or the like. 

Lubricating oil. Bert H. Uncoln (to Continental Oil 


arrangement of app 

described. Cf. C. A. 28, 1524*. 

Heat-exchange device suitable for cooUng oils as in 
lubricating systema. Leo M. Monroe. U. S. 1,945,2^7, 
Jan. 30. Structural details. * 

Apparatua for filtering waste lubricating oils. K. K- 
Hansm Tekkfizyo. Japan. 100,003, March 9, 1933. 
Diagrammatical • 

Die lubricant. Robert T. Wood (to Mafipiesi^ Ue- 
velopmcnt Corp.) . U. S. 1,946,121, Feb. 6. A die lubri- 
cant for Mg base alloys comprises a suspension of com- 
minuted graphite in CCI 4 . 

Lubricating with greaaaa. Frank J. Hall. U. S. 1,947,- 

470, Feb. 20. In lubricating bearings sudi as those of auto- 
mobiles, an artificially colored grease is used and aftei 
a period of use is displaced by a grease of different coloi 
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(the different colar fadlitatiiiK obeervanoe of the replace- 
ment of the old grease by the new). 

Lnbifeating greaaet. I. G, Farbenind. A.-O. Brit. 
401,296. Nov. 6, 1938. vSec Ger. 674,763 (C. A, 27 
4666). 

Apparatus for melting asphalt, etc. Eugeii May. 
C^r. 688,626, Nov. 23, 19:^3 (Q. 22A. 7) and Ckr. 689, 
567, Dec. 11; 1933, addn. to 688,626. 

AB|dialt-like material from hydrocarbon oil residues. 
Clifton J. Pratt (to Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 
1,946,947, Feb. 13. Pressure-cracking residue, while at 
a temp, above 236"*, is passed into the vaixir spai'c of a 
charaticr contg. water maintained under substantially 
atm. pressure; constituents volatilized from the residue 
are removed in vapor form, unvaporized material accumu- 
lates in the chamber contg. water and the rc*sidu(' solidi- 
fies to an asphalt-dike material which is sepd. and re- 
covered. App. is described. 

Bitumen jelly. *'Kmulgia*’ Vertriebsgesell.wliaft fut 
Asphalt-, Teer- utid Strassenbauprodukte Clause & Co. 


Komm.-Ges. Oer. 689,960, Dec. 19, 1933 (Cl. 806. 
25.06). An asphalt-tar mat. contg. 7.5-26% tar is 
heated to 140^ and a quantity of boiling alk. water equal 
to the wt. of the asphdt-tar mixt. is added; 1.5% of an 
emulsifying agent is also added. 

Separatl^ bomeol from pine oil. Irvin W. Humphrey 
(to Hercules Power Co.). U. S. 1,945,601, Jan. 30. 
i*iiic oil Is siibjeiMed to the uotinii of HI and the treated 
oil IS fractionated. Cf. C. A. 28, 634*. 

OleoresinouB pine-tree product suitable lor tiao in resin 
soap manufacture, etc. McGarvcy Cline. U. S. 1,946, 
421, Jan. 30. A natiual oleoresin as obtained from living 
trees lb subjected to a heat treatineiit at a temp, sufficiently 
high to distil off thi^ water and water-sol. acid constituents 
but nut suUstaiitiallv higher, and leave a substantially 
transparent, viscoils liquid stalde over long periods of 
tune. 

Shaft furnace for continuous carbonization of wood, etc. 
Adolf Fehniil. Austrian 136,88.3, Dec. II, 1933 (Cl. 
lOc.). 
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The constitution of cellulose. IT. Staudinger. C6em.- 
Ztg. 145-8(1934).— A review. K. H. 

Critical study of some factors influencing the determina- 
tion of a-celluh>8e. Harry F. Lewis and B. L. Browning. 
Paper Trade /. 97, No. 24, 39*44(1933). -From a crit. 
comparison of the methods of the U. S. Forest Products 
Lab. method, the Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp & Paper Ind. 
statidaid (which is essentially the same as the Am. Chem. 
Soc. method) and the U. S. Bur. of Standards, and an 
expll. btudy of the effects of the chief factors influencing 
the results, a modification of the Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp 
3c Paper Ind. method is presented and will be used as a 
liasis for future investigations. The modifications in 
teduiic compiise: (1) control of temp, (maintained at 
20"'} of all liquids added throughout the operation at least 
through the acid wash; (2) allowing the alk. suspension to 
btaiid after dilu. and prior to filtration in order to furnish 
tile dild. alk. solii. its max. peptizing action; (3) washing 
with 100 cc. of 7.3% NaOIl prior to water wash to remove 
a considerable amt. of alkali-sol. org. matter. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The preparation of celltdose from p^at disintegrated 
while in a frozen condition. K. Pallas. Kunststoffe 24, 
6-0(1934). — By grinding or otherwise disintegrating 
frozen peat, recovery of its cellulose in useful form can be 
greatly facilitated. Use of chemicals can be either 
avoided entirdy or the amts, required greatly decreased. 

J. Perry 

The kinetics of icellulose reactions. Ichiro Sakurada. 
CeUulosechem. 15, 3-8, 17-20 (1934) .—See C. A. 26, 3662, 
6122;. 27, 3814, 4667. C. A. Brautlecht 

Process for the preparation and aging of alkali cellulose. 
I*. Steiinmig. Russa 8, 829, 831(1&33). — Pulp in the 
ioini of a thin continuous web is passed through a mer- 
cerizing bath, suppdrted on 1 or between 2 conveyors; 
on leaving tlie bath it is pressed, transferred to another 
conveyor and passed through an aging chamber in which 
aging can be carried out at a higher temp, (and conse- 
quently in a shorter time) than usual because the condition 
of the matfuial permitsgif rapidly cooling it as soon as the 
required degree of aging has been reached. A. P.-C. 

Impregnate cellulose with cuprammonlum. G. Durst. 
Kunststoffe 24, 27-8(1934).— A patent review. 

J. W. Perry 

Acetylation of cellulose. D. Knigcr and W. Roman. 
Angew. CKem. 47, 58-61(1934).— A discussion of the 
catmytJc action of acids in the acetylation of cellulose In 
mixts. of glacial AcOH and AciO, based upon literature 
data and addnl. exptl. work. The new results with HI, 
Iia, HaOi, H.PO4 and especially with H,P 04 + Naa04 
make it probable that the acetylation of cellulose takes 
place through a salt-like ''critical complex,'* which is 


fonned by the basic constituents of the cellulose mols. 
MTith the catalyst acid. It is likewise probable t^t 
undissoed. acid mols. are actively engaged in the catalytic 
effect. ICxptl. data are reported. Fifty -five references. 

Karl Kainmermeyer 

Fractionation of commercial acetylcellulose and efliyl- 
cellulose. L. Ubbelohde. CeUulosechem. 14, 169(1934) . — 
The viscosity measurements of Herzog and Deripasko 
(C. A. 26 , 2;U3) and of Okanmra (C. A. 28 , 1526*) are 
criticized. C. A. Brautlecht 

Cellulose esters and their relation to the structure of 
cellulose. Malowan. Nitrocellulose 5, 26-8(1934). — ^A 
review. 1£. M. Symmes 

Ethyl-, benzyl- and acetylcelluloses, and their idioelec- 
trical properties. Max Speter. NitroceUulose 5, 28-9 
U934); cf. C. A. 26 , 5426.— Films of ethyl-, benzyl- or 
acetylcellulo.se assume pos. or neg. charges, depending 
upon the conditions during rubbing. E. M. Symmes 

Spontaneous orientation of the micelle in unstretdhed 
acetyl- and nitro-cellulose films. Ichiro Sakurada and 
Keiraku Futino. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan 36 , Suppl. 
binding 669-61(1933).— X-ray examn. of unstretmed 
films showed orientation, asserted by S. and F. tn be due 
to the anisodiamctric properties of the cellulose fibers and 
also to the influence of surface tension. K. K. 

Cellulose, lignin and paper-making studies. Louis B. 
Wise. Paper Ind. 15, 609-11, 668-71(1933-34); cf. 
C. A. 27, 492.3, — A review with 90 references. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The preparation of lignin, its nitration and the proper- 
ties of the products obtained. W. M. Nyhof. Cham, 
Wukblad 31, 90-6(1934). — The elementary analjrses of 
lignins prepd. according to various methods are compared. 
The agreement between the results would probably have 
been greater if the various authors had applied a uniform 
method of drying. The crystals of nitrolignin obtained by 
Kfirschner (C. A. 26, 8103} could not be duplicated and 
are probably cryst. impurities. The elementfuy onaljrses 
of various nitration products from different authors 
compare favorably notwithstwding the variation in the 
materials and the methods. B. Sdiotte 

The manufacture of a polychromatic viscose foil. G. S. 
Ranshaw. Kunststoffe 23 , 279-80(1938).— Two or mege 
viscose solns. each contg. a different dyestuff are com- 
pounded in such a way as to avoid a homogeneously mixed, 
uniformly colored soln. before pouring the film. 

J. W. Perry 

New methods for investigating tayon. R. Flint. 
Kunststoffe 24, 82-4(1984).— A general discusdon. 

J. W. Perry 

Chemical leaeaichea on the woods of uiafiilo. n. 
Meauzo Shikata and Shokoku Ba. CeU^dose Jnd. (Tokyo) 
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9. 305 9; Abstraets (in En^) 37-9(1033); cf. C. it. 
26 , 5204.-»Thc air-dried pulp (10 g.) ocMirse bark ( 1 ) 
and smooth bark (U) of **Ezo” spruces, digested with 
(NH4)8 SOi, and oontg. 0.31) and 0.30% ash and 80.73 and 
80.72% a-edlulose and the same kinds of barks ((111), 
(IV)), digested with Mg(HSOi)t and oontg. 0.47 and 0.40 
% ash and H<r».83 and 8i3.20% a-cellulose, were mercerized 
with IK) g. of 18% NaOH soln. at about 18" for 1 hr., 
pressed to 28 1 g., and treated with 5.5 g. CSs; the 

xanthatc thus obtained was dissolved in a dil. NaOH 
soln. so us to oral tain 7% cellulose and 6% NaOH, ripened 
at 23" for 6 or 7 days and spun at a velocity of 28.61 m./ 
min. Stn*ngtlis/denicr (g.) of threads were, resp., 0.80 
(I), 0.81 (H), 0.62 (IH) and 0.63(iy) (Kipawa 0.91). 
The a-cellulose contents of **E3o” spruces are larger than 
that of Kipawa spruce in general; the viscose threads from 
these pulps are inferior to that of the latter. However, it 
is tielicved that a good viscose pulp will eventually be made 
from the Japanese spruce. HI. Ibid. 309-11. — The 
results of analysis on ** Doroyanagi" (Populus Suaveolens 
Fish.) **Omheyanagi'* (Salia Opaca An&rs.) and '*Bak- 
koyanagi'* {Salix Caprea I..) are (each in %) ash 0.98, 
0.42, 0.57; alc.-C«lI« ext. 2.34, 2.39, 4.93; cold-watcr- 
sol. matter 1.23, 0.41, 2.07; hot-watcr-sol. matter 2.86, 
2.68. 4.77; 1%-NaOH-sol. matter 24.66, 22.91, 21.25; 
inannan — , 1.42, 2.37; galactan 1.07, 0.61, 0.58; pen- 
tosan 17.41, 19.91, 14.0;i; hemicellulose 18.48, 20.52, 
14.61; N 0.06, 0.06, 0.07; crude protein 0.37, 0.39, 0.43; 
lignin 22.47, 19.19, 21.22; total cellulose 56.86, 55.71, 
54.95; a-CfUulose 33.82, 35.71, 37.27; ^-v.cellnlo.se 2:1.04, 
20.34, 17.ti8; a-cellulosc* in total cellulose 59.48, 64.00, 
67.83; |9-7-oeUuiosc in total cidlulosc 40.52, 36.<X1, 32.17, 
methoxyl 5.41, 5.57, 5.96; [(metlioxyl/lignin) X 100124. 11, 
29.02, 28.08. These Salicaceae, especially Salix Caprea 
L. ore ahnost equal m the content of total cellulose and 
a-cellulose to Todomaisu Abies Juss and inferior to Kara- 
futo spruce described in Part II but may be used as 
pidpwood. K. Koiida 

The value of lauan as pulp material. Nobuliiko Migita. 
Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 9, 338-42; Abstracts (in Knglish) 
41-4(1933). — The cheimcal compu. of white lauaii and 
its pulping by the soda process arc described and chem. 
compn., blcachablcuess and phy.s. properties of lauan pulp 
are given. Lauan wood is not considered to be suitable 
for paper, since its fibers are unsuitable and the pulp 
))repd. from them has many defects. On account of its 
high price, it is hopeless to use lauan pulp for the loading 
material for softwood pulp. K. Konda 

Physicochemical studies of wood. I Qualitative and 
quantitative studies of gaseous products by the heat de- 
composition of d^erent kinds of wood impregnated with 
different dbiemicals. Setsuro Taraaru, Yoshiki Imai and 
Satoshi Momma. /. Chem. Soc. Japan 55 , 30-42(19:14) . — 
About 30 anti-igniting chemicals, (NH4)>HP04, HiP04, 
(NH4)tS04, etc., were tried. These chemicals decreased 
the gaseous formation from the thermal decompn. of wood, 
e.specially below red heat The prevention of gaseous 
formation by the chem. treatment wa.s greater in wood 
than in pure cellulose at 5(X)", but this effect was reversed 
when they were heated at 700". lliercforc, the lignin, 
and not cellulose, in wood is attacked at 5(X)". Different 
chemicals did not give the same effect, but, with the same 
chemical, the more the wood was impregnat^, the less 
was the gaseous fonnation by heat . n. Physicodiemical 
studies on the heat decoihposition of different kinds of 
wood and the properties of the solid products. Setsuro 
Tamaru and Homo Sakurai. Ibid. 43-62 . — The rate of 
(k^compn. of wood by heat treatment is estd. There is a 
discontinuity in gaseous and charcoal formation from wood 
at 310-20" if heated at high temp, for many hrs. Quick 
heating of wood in a white hot furnace caused the loss of C 
as volatile gas and decreased the rate of carbonization. 
The charcoal showed less d. and hardness, while slow 
heating gave a product of high d. and hardness. Wood 
impregnated with ZnCli* Hi^4> H|P04» etc.,^ gave less 
contraction on heating and gave chucoals of high d. and 
hardness. Carbonization of wood without any ozidattoa 


process caused the formation of inactive C; active C was 
not formed by heating the wood below 560" even when 
it was impregnated with HsSOi or HaP04; impregnation 
with ZiiCls produced activation at low temp. Hi 
Expansion of small wooden test piece by absorption of 
moisture; velocity and equilibrium of expansion. Ibtd. 
53 66.^ — I^ing of wood in air at 160" for 90 min. m 
steaming in an autoclave at 150" (4.7 atm. pressure) fnt 
45 min. gave no change in the expansion of wood with 
addn. of moisture but heating in air at 200" for 2 hrs. oi 
impregnation in boiling oil caused a change. Heating m 
air at 200" for 2 hrs. caused a change in wood itsell, 
including discoloration. A method for cstg accuratel> 
the rate of increase in lei^h by moisture absorption e. 
described. Changt in moisture equil. caused an increasi' 
in length S in time t. The relation of S and t can lie 
expressed by the equation, .S ai a log f + b. Consts. a 
and b are discussed from the standpoint of adsorption 
formula. The relation between the vdocity of increase in 
length dl/dt by the change of moisture from hi to h% can be- 
expressed by the formula dl/dt » k(lht — Ihij/t^ where t is 
the time measured from the moment of increase in mois- 
ture. K.* Kitsuta 

Further investigation of the penetration of liquida into 
wood. J. H. Suth«»rlaud, H. Wyatt Johnston and () 
Maass. Can. J. Research 10 , 36-72(1934) ; cf. C. A. 24, 
5490. — The rate of penetration of water through heart - 
wood, pressure and temp, remaining const., shows an 
initial fairly rapid decrease followed by a gradual decreasi- 
to a const, rate. With unseasoned sapwcx>d, the rate ut 
I>eiietration increases to a max., after which it slowly 
decreases. With seasoned sapwood the rate decreases 
with elapsed time. Fre-soaking for periods up to 7 days 
does not affect the equil. rate of penetration. The initial 
rate is lower with pre-soaked than with air-dry wood. 
Fre-soaking does not hasten the attainment of an eiiuil 
rate. Rate of penetration iq fairly ci>nst. for heartwood 
specimens of the same kind taken from the same transversi^ 
5i*cti(m of a tree. Unseasoned sapwood is more than 266 
times as permeable as heartwood from the same tree. 
White spruce, black spruce and red pine heartwoods shim 
about the same penetrability at low pressures. At highci 
pressures red pine, cedar, tamarack and balsam lK*conie 
much more permeable than white spruce at the sanie 
pressure. Unseasoned sapwoods show increasing penetra- 
bility ill the order hemlock, balsam, red pine, white 
spruce. Observed apparent penetration radially and 
tangentially through heartwood is less than 9% of that in 
the longitudinal direction. In sapwood the rale of radial 
and tangential penetration is less than 2% of that in the 
longitudinal Erection. Tangential i)cnetratiun of while 
spruce sapwood is probably greater than radial i)cnel ra- 
tion. Rate of longitudinal penetration increases with 
decrease in thickness of the spi*cimen. A large increase ui 
rate is noted after the thickness tiecoifies less than 1 fiber 
length. This is suggested as a method of obtaining an 
approximation to the av. fiber length . Rate is not inversi lv 
proportional to thickness, but decreases more rapidly 
with increasing thickness because of loss of pressure head 
in passing pit membranes. Rate of .penetration increasL*.s 
with increase in pressure differential. The rate of pene- 
tration is proportional to pressure in white spruce but 
increases much more rapidly than proporiionately with 
bal.sam, tamarack, cedar and red pine. Magnitudes of 
pressure and back pressure havi* no effect on rate of pene- 
tration, or time to reach an equil! rate, if pressure differ- 
ential remains const. Fenctrability is not altered perma- 
nently by the application of pressure . Rate of penetration 
increases witii temti. Temps, above 70" have a perma- 
nent effect on the penetrability. Intensive drying ol 
wood increases its penetrability. Sucrose solns. cause a 
decrease in rate of penetration greater than that expected 
from viscosity considerations. Molar NaOH increasa*^ 
the permeability of heartwood specimens of greater than i 
fiber length, and decreases that of sapwood and very thm 
sections of heartwood. Molar HCl ‘J, 

penetration throiigh heartwood, but has little effect on 
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that through aapwood. Gases penetrate seaKcmed heart* 
w (K)d and sapwood easily • Pre-soaked heartwood strongly 
1 1 sists penetration by gases. Short lengths of uiiscasont d 
pre-soaked sapwood are fairly easily penetrated by 
^.iscs. All the evidence points to the absence of any valve 
action on the part of pit membrane ton. A new theory 
has been advanced to account for the phenomena ordi- 
narily ascribed to valve action. J. W. Shipley 

Paper-making qualities of woods from Cameroons. 
h. Heim de Balsac. A. Parveaud and L. Lefevre. Bull, 
(igence gin, colonies 26, 1432 7(19;j3). -“lUmiba'* (Pyt- 
minthus Konbo Warb.) was cooked 7 lurs. at a pressure ol 
.? r> 4 kg. per sq. cm., with 5.5% of NaOH (on the wt. of 
the wood) at a conen. of 7®Be. It yielded 42.3% of liaid- 
bU^hing pulp suitable for the produetton of ordinary 
jriades of paper. ‘•Eboula’* (Placodtscus pseudostipuUim, 
Radik.) cooked 11 hrs.*^ a pressure of 3.5 -4 kg. per cm. 
sq., with 3.6% of NaOH (on the wt. of the wood) at a 
conen. of 6"B6, yielded 27.1% of hard -bleaching pulp 
suitable only for low-grade papers. “Naliangavele/* 
cooked 6 hrs. at 3.5-*4 kg. per sq. cm. with NaOH, 

virided 42% of hard-bleaching pulp that gives a rather 
weak paper. • A. P.-C. 

Notes an the purity and permanence of wood fibers. 
Chailes A. Hlaisdell and Jessie K. Minor. Paper Jnd. 15, 
ril2 14(1933).— The aging or permanence properties ol a 
vetv white facial tissue made of highly bleached suUite 
wrNid fiber and of a cream -colored towelling made ol 

II ndei bleached sulfite wood fibet were investigated by 
(1( tg. Cu no. and sS>sorbence bt'fore and after subjection to 
oven aging (10 hrs. at 100^) or to light aging (exposure for 
I hr. to a Victor x-ray ultra-violet light at a distance of 10 

III and a temp, of 38"). Conclusions: The iinginal Cii 

IK), of papers of this type gives no clue as to the pemm- 
iKTice quality ol the paper. A matked change of Cu no 
\/vii1i oven or light aging may be considered as indicative 
1)1 a marked loss of absurbence qiiahty with normal aging. 
Changes of absorbenoe quality with oven aging art* due to 
]>i)th drying out of moist ute and a chetii. degradation of 
ilie liliers. A. Papineau-Coutuie 

Effects of beating on cellulose fibers. James d*A. 
Clark. Paper Trade /. 97, No, 2(5, 25-31(1933) . -C. gives 
a If view of current theories on beating and **hydrutiou,’' 
atlemiUing to bring them together into u simple composite 
theoiy which satisfactorily explains the dilTereat plie- 
iioinetia. Some cxptl. data on pulp treatment and results 
oTi the adhesion of viscose sheets when pressed togethei 
under different moisture conditions indicate Vhat cellulose 
IS f)rol>ablv subject ti) “partial .soly," when wetted with 
I IzO to fonii a kind of mucilage and offers a held fur father 
investigation. The following thcoos somewhat similat to 
that of Campbell (C. A, 24, 197(1, 26, 5410), is advanced: 
1 Ilf structure of cellulose hliers is jiorous, hygroscopic and 

• lastic; the lateral lionds between the rod-like clefiients 
iDniied by the OH groups a^e not very strung and have a 
‘•Ih‘ 111 . affinity for water; when iinmern'd iii 11*0 the fibers 

will and the Gomponeiit parts are loo^iied, certain of the 

groups combining with HjO, this destroying these 
patiicular bonds and furiiiing a potentially adhesive 
1.1 vt r . beating cuts, bnfiscs and flexes the fiber, opens it up 
iiiiilur and softens and fibrillates it; when the sheet is 
It Mined the fibrils of all dimensions intertwine and the 
wliolt* is compacted to a greater or less dcpec by the 

• iTieis of surface tension; when the paper is dried the 
'(Mil tuned ilaO is driven off and mutual OH litikagi’s form 
tu liold the structure together, aided, perhaps, by any 
ntlifr effective noncelltdosic materials present. The 
■'irtMigtli of the sheet primarily depends on the effectiveness 
with which the libers and fibrils arc prevented from slipphig 
.iloiig and between one another, and not on direct ten- 

effects, which also explains the important function 
lilier length on the strength of the sheet. Reply. 
W boyd Campbell. Ibid, 98, No. 3, 33-4(1934). 
^^ply. James d*A. Clark. Ibid, 34. 

A. Papineau-Couturc 

The effect of fibers of different sixes on the physical 
properties of wood pulp* R* R Schafer and 


Maiti Santaholma. ZeUstoff u. Papier 14, 53-5(1934); 
d. C*. A. 28, 1855*. S. 1. Aronovsky 

Modem electric drive and equipment for a wood-pulp 
factory. W. Ktihl. Siemens Z, 14, 58 (52 ( 1934) Ten 
illustrations. A detailed account emphasizing the ad- 
vantages of electrified equipment. C. G. F. 

Strength evaluation of pulp for paper manufacture. 
Knch Richter. ZeUstoff u. Papter 13, 43J *4, 47(i 81) 
( 1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5069. ~A discussion of the bursting, 
tearing Olid folding strength, Cu no. and frceuc.ss detns. of 
the pulps in relation to their use in paper mlg. 

S. 1. Aronovsky 

The exchange of cations in strong sulfite pulp. Carl 
DuRielz. ZeUstoff Papter 13, 658 (50(1933); 14, 

17 18(1<W4); Srensk Kern, Tids, 45, No. 8, 185 9(5 
( 1933).— Sulfite pulp ib a typical “acidoid/* i. e., although 
insol. because of its high mol. wt. and filx^r structure, it 
<xmtains “sol.“ but*“aiicliored“ acid groups which can 
fix cations. The pulp is thus analogous to zeolites, 
pcrmutites, humus acids and other cation -exchanging 
colloids. The acid groups which give this pulp its "*acid- 
oid“ character are: (Ij the SO|ll gtoup, strongly acid 
and completely ionized; (2) weaker acid groups of the 
carbonate type ; and (3) phenolic or other weakly acidic 
gioups. 'fhe displacement ol the equil. between 2 un- 
equal ions, with increasing dilii., favors the multivalent 
ion, f. f., a pulp said, with Na*' will exchange them 
leadily for Cu ^ *, but not iii the opposite direction. In 
Comparing various cations it is remarkable how little 
difference theie is between the various ions of the same 
valence group. The ash of the pult> may be changed to 
any desiied conipii. with suitable salt solus., or it may be 
entirely eliminated by means of acids. On drying, the 
stability of the pulp is low against H'*' and in the presence 
of those cations whose solns. show a strf mg degree of 
hydrolysis. These relations coinphcate the results of the 
usual pH detn. The pa values depend not only on the U * 
content of the pulp but also oii the oonais. of the various 
other ious which can displace and “activate’* the H. For 
the detn. of the degree of pulping by the **acid no.'* of 
Kullgreu the following simplified method is proposc^d: 
The sample removed from the digester is quickly treated 
with a Cu salt soln., washed with distd. water, suspended 
in a KCNS soln. to which a few grains of KI is then added 
and the suspension titrated with 0.01 N Na-jSzOi with 
starch as the indicator. S. T. Aronovsky 

Comparison of sheet machines for pulp evaluation. 
R. II. Doughty and C. K. Currau. Paper Trade J, 97, 
No. 25, 38 44(1933). — ^A comparison of 5 different ma- 
chines for making pulp test sheets (British standard, 
Swedish or Sandberg, Valley, Williams and U. S. Forest 
Products Lab.) showed that the actual difference's be- 
tween machines, cither in true values, reproducibility of 
results, or duplicability of test sheets, are remarkably 
small, much more significance attaching to the procedmes 
of pressing and drying the .sheets, or to other operations 
subsequent to formation, than to the operation of sheet 
making by itself. A. Papineau-Couture 

Production of half-pulp from straw without pressure. 
M. Resh, L. Skulskaya and A. Rubenkina-Gocr. Unter- 
lagen Inst. (Moscow) Au&gabc 11(1933); ZeUstoff u. 
Papier 14, 66-7(lV»34) .--The effects of chemicals and their 
quantities, of liquor concti. and of temp, were studied on 
the production of half -stuff from straw without pressure. 
Expts. with Ca(OH), (24 hrs. at 15*») and Na,CO. (3 hrs. 
at 80") gave poorer results than those obtamed with 
NaOH. Aik. smelt liquors, from the regeneration of the 
inonosulfite and kraft processes, were also used, the ratio 
of NaOH to Na*S being varied. The optimum results 
were obtained at 80" for 1-2.5 hrs. with NaOH H- Na 2 S 
equal to 10-17% of the dry straw. Bleadiing expts. gave 
poor results. S. I. Aronovsky 

teaching tag pulp. S. A. Fotiev and S. Bogdanov. 
Unterlagen Inst, (Moscow) No. 4/31 ; ZeUstoff u. Papier 14, 
21(1934).— Slow bleaching results in good strong fibers, 
while fast bleaching weakens the fiber . An increase of 10 ' 
in bleadiing temp, doubles the speed of bleaching and 
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increase* the oonsnmption of Ueochinf powder 

S» I« Aronovslor 

^M^licitiQin of elomentuy statistical mstlioda in the 
tostliig of fmlp and paper. F. A. Simmonds and R. H. 
poughty. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 25, 32-7(1983) .—A 
demonstraticm of the application of elementary statirtical 
methods to the testing of pulp and paper, showing that, 
If properly applied, they furnish valuable information as 
to the accuracy of test values, the significance of differ- 
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jneM^ia^Mii^afStndBidaof«heT*di.daioe of 

A. E. H. Fair, Trade J. PB, 3^^) 

A mthae of tfie propca* mode and doited rehtivo 

to estabhshing spedficatiooa for such materiale as wood 
pulp, alum, sixes, felts, wires, coal and tubrioants. ’ 

A. Mpineau-Coutuit 


*** uic wvu&ttvjr fccoi. vtt&ues, xnc siKnincaace oi omer- a*.^«. ^ ^ — — 

Precision of measurement*, with pulp ud paper opplica- .results 

ti<ms. V. S. Davis. Paper Ind. IS, 5U6-«(1033) .~A 
l)rief discussion of the 3 principal ^plds to which precision 
studies may be confined, with illustrations in type 
taken from fields familiar to the pulp and paper tech- 
iiimns. A. Papincau-Couturc 

Rapid method for the determination of moisture and 3 
conaistency of insulating board pulp. Lionel K. Arnold. 

Trade J . 98, No. 1 , 40(1934) . — ^A description of a 
technic using the xylene-distn. method, which hoa been 
found to give practically the same results as the ordinary 
drying method but requires only from 20 to 30 min. above 
the time required for weighing the samples. A. P.-C. 

Ihvestigadon of varions physicochemical factors which 
Influence sulfite cooldng. H. II. Saunderson and O. 

Maass. Can. J. Research 10, 24-36(1934) ; cf . C. A . 27, ^ 

3815.— The penetration of aq. sulfite solns. into differently 
shaped blocks of spruce wc^ was investigated and the 
effect of the s^pe, t3rpe of wood, and of the presence of 
imprisoned air detd. Measurements of the rates of 
diffusion of the constituents of Ca(HSOi)s solns. into pre- 
soaked blocks of wood showed that “free** SOi diffused 
more readily than Ca(HSOi)t. Adsorption of SOs and 
Ca(HSQi)t solns. by spruce wood was measured at 30^ ^ 
and 50*, and the influence of this factor on penetration 
was detd The effect of penetration on delignUication 
indicated tlie necessity of a satisfactory distribution of the 
lime salt at a low temp, to avoid loc^ization of the lime 
during the pulping process, llic relation of the findings 
to current practice in the sulfite mill is discussed. 

J. W. Sliipley 

The sulfite cooking process. N. N. Nepenin and 1*. V 


obtain^ m some preUminary mill-soale tesU, induatinic 
that: (1) Temps, higher than those normally experienced 
m tetdi refining are to be expected. (2) The refiiung 
^lons now pnlluoed by the batch system can be obtained 
in 1 or more continuous machines whidi must be syn> 
chnmized in capacity with the paper machine, (.j; 
Continuous sizing, cofering and loading systems must i>e 
fivther developed to work in conjunction with continuous 
refining. (4) Some progress is being made in the com 
development of continuous refining. A. P.-C 

CfmsiBten^ regulator and fireeness recorder. £. t 
T rimbey. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 12-13 (i934).— -A de- 
scription of the Trimbey-Witham, Jr., cansisteiicv 
regulator and freeness reoc^er. A. P.-C. 

The determinafion of the wool content of paper 
Charles A. Blaisdell and Jessie K. Minor. Paper Ind. 15, 
525 -7(1934) . — ^Prom a comparative study of the KjeldahJ 
and microscopic methods of detg. wool 
concluded that: (1) In mill beating more r 
is lost; in the lab. stir method this loss an 
10 times as much for the wool as for the > 
increase in ^he extent or intensity of beating \ 
by analysis a lower percentage of wool inlthe fini&hi?d 
product. (2) When a factor considerably la^r than 12 0 
is needed to Mng agreement between the mictoseopic and 
Kjeldahl methods, it is probable that the Kjddahl Vtilui 
has been increased by the adherence of stnicturelehs, N- 
contg. wool material to the fibers. (3) Where the ma- 
chine water is recirculated, it is probable that the Kjeldahl 
valuewouldbebuiltup to approx, the same figure as that of 
the original furnish . (4) When the outer layer of the wool 
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(1933); ZeUstoff u. Papier 14. 21-2(1934).— The relief 
gases consist of SOs# COa and N. The N is present in the 
relief gases until the end of the cook. The vol. of CDs 
increases with temp, and totals 1.43% of the wood. 11, 
CO and hydrocarbons are not present in the relief gases. 
The largest portions of the gases consist of SOa. The free 
SO) impregnates the wood more quickly than does coxn- 
bined-sSOa. The absorption of the free SOa takes place 
mainly in the early part of the cook. The S consumption 
increases with the incrt*ased SOi content of the cooking 
liquor. S. 1. Aronovsky 

New developments in pulp cookiiig. Krik Hagglund. 
ZeUstoff u. Papier 13, 473 5(19*33}. — ^A brief review of the 
theories of sulfite cooking followed by a discussion of the 
effects of liquor circulation systems for the sulfite and alk. 
processes. The advantages of forced liquor circulation 
systems are cited. S. 1. Aronovsky 

Stuff quality of sulfite cooks. E. Richter. ZeUstoff u. 
Papier 13, 550-3(1933) . — A discussion of the effects of the 
human element, acid fluctuation in the digester relief acid, 
age and moisture content of the wood, cooking time, etc., 
on the quality of sulfite pulp and of the paper into which 
it is made. S. I. Aronovsky 

Thideeners with forced drcuUtion of the stuff. A. A. 
Chlebtukoff ZdlHof u. Papier 14. 19-20(1934). 

S. I. Aronovsky 

United States patents on paper making. Fourth 
quarter, 1933. Clarence J. West. Paper Trade J. 98, 
No. 2, 33-5(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1857*. A. P.-C. 

Golirdination of technical control, reseordi and develop- 
ment with piactical [paper] mill operation. K. A. Taylor. 
Paper Trade J. 98, No. 4, 83-6(1934).— An addras 
ontlining the main types of work done by a wdl organized 
tectoical organization. A recommended practice to be 


fibrillate, showing clearly under the microscope frayed 
ends as in cotton ; but as they lack the strength to deveU^p 
any long fibrils, they soon lose their structure, and it is Lh^ 
entire gelatinized mass which ocoounls for the discrepancj 
between thelCjeldahl and microsc^ic methods of analysis 
(5) The microscopic method gives better ooncorduuci' 
between different samples of the same lot than does the 
Kjeldahl method. (5) A microscopic dot-count metliodj 
with a factor of 2.0 for wool and 1 for cotton, gives results 
which are probably more nearly correct for the wool con- 
tent of the finished paper than does the Kjeldahl method. 

A. Papincau-CouturL 

Detexminatioii of acid-soluble iron in piper. Aiiou 
Paper Trade J. 98, No. 3, 87(1934).— A description ot tlie 
tentative standard method of the Tech. Assoc, of thi 
Pulp & Paper Ind. A. Papineau -Couture 

Automatic medisnlcal control and dir^ water system. 
Melvin R. Ware. Paper Trade J. 97, No. 26, 18, 21 
(1933).— A brief description of a ^stem which is i« 
successful operation on a machine making rag roohng 
stock. Complete rc-usc of white water is effected. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Sizing and the pappr madnine. G. M. Papetene 55, 
222-6, 286 90, 334-42(1933).— A discussion of the reten- 
tion of different types of size and of the phyiioochcm. 
changes undergone by sizing agents on the paper machine 
and of their effects on sizing quality. Data are pre^nt*^ 
on the m. ps. of sizes pptd. undCT the -same condition^ 
as in mill practice (but In absence of fibw) and on tne 
sizing quality of pqper sized with Na reanate aim witn 
free-rosin size, resp., and dried under different oonditionSj 
they riiow that the greater uniformity and supcnwty 0* 
the rizing obtained iHth a flO-6% fcee«oifai tise (c«mtg 
less thstt 8.6;% total oUebU), os comii a sod ^fb losin-iMP 
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sise. Is due at least in part to the fact that the free mm 
deposited on the fibers actually mdts or sinters on the 
driers^ whereas the A1 resinate does not. A. P.-C 
A revlsw of the Utemture of sicing. B. Sutermeister 
paper Trade J. 97, No. 4, lft-26; No. 21, 26-31: No. 22.’ 
20-6(1933) ; 98, No. 1, 25-31(1934). A. P.-C. 

Ligoid rosin and its utilixation. W. Schmid. ZeUstoff 
u. Papier IS,, 571-2(1933). — ^Among other uses, the liquid 
rosin made horn sulfate black liquor may be used in con- 
iunction with bentonite and NaOH, in detnking old news- 
paper. S. I. Aronovsliy 

Beater addition of titanium pigments. IVni . R . Willets. 
Paper Trade J. 98^ No. 6, 37-9(1934); of C. A. 27, 
5973.— A discussion of Ti pigments when used as iillcis in 
the beater. A. P^pineau-Couture 

Beater and Jordan control. G. Lamoiit Bidwell, Jr. 
Paper Trade J. 98, 5, 33-5(1934). — Means are imt- 

hned whereby instruments may be used to control the 


1 through-tear (ripping) tests are 2 fundamentally different 

testing procedures. Their results are not identical and 
they cannot be substituted for each other. The mechanics 
of the tearing resistances obtained by these 2 methods and 
a no. of diagrams are given. S. I. Aronovsky 

Lacquered wrapphig paper (waterproof) in rolls. Wal- 
ter Sembritzki. ZeUsleff n. Papier 13, 575(1933). — ^A 
brief discussion of waterproof wrapping paper made by 

2 coating one side of the paper. S. I. Aronovsky 

Razck-Mulder color analyrer and its use for the mea- 
surement of pulp and paper color (Hatch, Hauff) 1. 
Tctraconiferylaldchydchydrosulfonic acid (Klason) 10. 
Artificial masses |]pnKlucts used for manuf. of films, 
wrapping sheets] (Brit, pat 401,200) 18. Bthylene 
glycol phthalate [used as a plusticiaser with nitrocellulose] 
^ (U. S. pat. 1,946,202) 10. 


frcencss, consistency and other properties of pulp by mcch. 
regulation of beater rolls and Jordan plugs. A. P.-C. 

Significant sheet properties for developing specifica- 
tions for various papers and paperboards. P. K. Baird. 
Paper Trade 98, No. 2, 40-6(1934). — ^An analysis of a 
surve3(^on the use requirements of papers as expressed in 
sheet properties indicated: (1) the sp. properties con- 
sidered of importance in setting approx, specifications for 
each class and grade of paper ; (2) the order of importance 
or rating for each of the selected properties for each grade 
and class; (8) the grand order of importance or rating fur 
each property as related to papeis and paperboards (all 
classes as a group). A. Papineaii-Couture 

Bituminous emulsions in the manufacture of paper and 
boards. Hctiri Calinels. PapeUrte 56, .^66(1934). 

A Cl it. review of a few of the chief patents on the produc- 
tion of bituminired paper or board by the use of emulsions 
instead of by impregnation of the felted sheet. A. P.-C. 

Determination of the amount of coating of mineral- 
coated paper. Anon. Paper Trade J, 98, No. 1, 37 
(1934). —A proposed revision of the ollidal method of the 
Tech. Assoc, of the Pulp & Paper Ind. is described, suit- 
able for the Oldinary t3^s of mineral coatings, and having 
an accuracy of 0.5 2% • A. Papiiicau-Couture 

The use of latex in coated papers. W. H. Birchard. 
Paper Ind. 15, «561-3(1934).- Com. runs have shown the 
possibility of using latex in coated papers an<l thus pro- 
ducing a paper of improved properties for the pniitcr at no 
inaease in cost. The method of using latex in the coating 
‘'color” is described, and its advantages pre briefly indi- 
cated. A. Papineau-Couture 

The rate of drying of newsprint. F. W. Adams. 
Paper Trade J. 98, No. 1, 38-40(1934). — Application to 
tile drying of newsprint of Montgomery’s (C. A. 27, 
3330) equations for drying rates of kraft paper showed 
that production and evapn. rates in dxying jx:wsprint 
increase with steam -temp., and that they are considerably 
KH'ater than for kraft and boards A. P.-C. 

Drying paper and cellulose-containing raw materials in 
the laboratoiy. h\ A Simmonds. ZeUstoff u. Papier 13, 
135-6,480 2,618 9(1933).— See C. A. 27, 4075. S.I.A. 

The analysis of pcaper ash containing titanium pigments. 
J. M. Jarnius and W. R. Willets. Paper Trade J. 98, 
No. 1, 41 3(1934).— A detailed description of the tcchnic 
of the detn. of Ti in paper ash by reducing the soln. of the 
li salt in a Jones reductor and titrating with standard 
I’e NH4 sulfate soln. The technics to be followed in 
I he presence of large amts, of Ba and in its absence (or in 
the presence of only small amts.), reap., are desmbed. 
The procedure for a complete analysis the ash in the 
absence of BaSOi is also given. A. Papineau-Couture 
Pkper testing with barrier-film photocells. L. Bloch. 
^.tUstojf It. Pjipie<^ 14, 9-18(1934).— Thb instrument is 
useful not only for the optical testing of finished papers but 
It may also be used in the course of mfg. the paper to obtain 
uniform results. S. i. Aronovsky 

The initial tear and tlirough4ear reslatance of papers. 
W. Brecht and O. Imset. ZeUstoff m. Papier 13, 564r-7 
(1933); 14, 14-16(19^).*— The manual initial tear and 


Jaff6, Albert: Geschichte der Papiermfihlen im ehe- 
maligen Herzogtum Zwcibnlckeo mit besonderen Berfick- 
sichtigungcn der allgemeiuen Papicrgcschichte sowie der 
Bntwicklungsgeschichtc dcr rheinpfdlzischen Papierindus- 
tne und der Wasserzeichenteebnik. Pirtuasens: Selbst- 
vcrlag. 150 pp. 

Celluloae. Francesco Carlo Palazzo and Fortunato 
Palazzo. Austrian 136,005, Doc. 27, 1933 (Cl. 55r). 
This corresponds to Brit. 3^,056 (C. A. 27, 5974) but 
(iescrilies the use of slightly different conens. and condi- 
tions. 

Cellulose. Jens W. A. ElUng. Oer. 689,751, Dec. 13, 
1933 (Cl. 556. 2.01). A double digester in which the 
fibrous material is heated, circulated and reheated, is 
described. 

Celluloae. Adolf Basler. Gcr. 501,115, Jan. 17, 1934 
(Cl. 556. 1.10) . Straw or like grass material is boiled for 
1 2 his. with caustic alkali soln. Ca(OH)i is then added, 
and iMiiling continued for a short time. 

Cellulose. Philippe J. Plancquaert. Fr. 756,553, 
Dec. 12, 1033. Cellulose is extd. by impregnating wood 
with NaOH and then dry-heating it 

Cellulose. Umbe^rto Pomilio. Fr. 756,626, Dec. 13, 
ia33. Vegetable matenal is treated in a continuow 
manner with a dil. soln. of NaOH and Cl, the material 
being caused to descend by gravity in a tower and the 
reagents tieing introduced at an intermediate point of the 
tower and passing in countercurrent to the material. 

Bleaching cellulosic fibers. Roland Runkd. Oer. 
591,111, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 55c. 1). An aq. suspension of 
the fibers is treated first with caustic alkali soln. and Ci 
supplied together, and then with the same reagents sup- 
plied in turn. Further treatment with the reagents sup- 
plied together may follow. The fibers may be washed 
between the stages. An example is given. 

Felted sheets of artificially crinkled celluloae fiber. 
Frank II. McCormick and George L. Schwartz (to B. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). IJ. S. 1,944,907, Jan. 30. 
Sheets suitable for making artificial leather are formed 
of felted artificially crinkled cellulose fibers impregnated 
with a mixt. of drying oil and bituminous material, the 
fibers having a freeness of 15 to 40 sec. and having the 
substantially circular form in cross section such as charac- 
terizes material treated with solns. of NaOH of meroerizing 
strength. 

Manufacture of tubes from sheet celhiloBe material. 
Otto W. Dieffcnboch. U. S. 1 ,944,970, Jan. 30. Various 
details of app. and operation are described. 

Waterproofing cellulodc materials. Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. Fr. 756,477, Dec. 11, 1933. The materiale 
are waterproofed by forming thereon a transparent film of 
wax, between 0.1 and 0.01 micron. The wax is deposited 
in the fbnn of fine partides and heated. An intermediate 
layer oontg. nitrocellulose, dibutyl phthalate and colza oil 
may be applied to make the wax adhere. 

BgtmlQing cellulose. Robert £. PothergilTand Fred- 
erick C. Hato (to £. I. du Pont de Nemours 8 b Co.) . U. 
S. 1,946|310, Jan. 30. Various examples with deteils of 
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procedure are given in which anhyd. HP (suitably in a 
proportion of 4 to 5 times the wt. of the cdlulose under 
treatment and at a temp, of 0^} is used as a reaction 
medium in esterification of cellulose material such as cotton 
linters to produce cellulose acetate, acetobutyrate, aceto- 
laurate, caproate-heptoaie, phthalate, nitrate, acetate- 
nitrate and cthylcellulose propionate, and the process is 
stated to be generally applicable for the production of 
numerous othei simple and mixed cellulose esters which 
are mentioned. 

Cellulose esters. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,947,463, 
h'eb. 20. In the production of cellulose esters oontg. 
hydroxyalkylacyl groups, cellulosic material such as cotton 
pietrcatcd with formic add is treated with hydnixs^i- 
phatic add anhydrides, such as glytolic anhydride (to 
form cellulose glyoolates) . 

Cellulose esters. Kastman Kodak Co. Gcr. 587,952, 
Nov. 13, 1933 (Cl. 12o. 6). See Brit. 287,880 (C. A. 23, 
512). 

Cellulose esters. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Gcr. 591,- 
1 20, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 120. 0) . Addn. to 560,685 (C. A. 
27, 1166). The process of Gcr. 560,685 is applied to the 
prepn. of sol. esters of cdlulose with said, or unsaid, 
heterocyclic monocarboxylic adds, including lieterocycli- 
cally substituted fatty adds. An example is given of the 
prepn. of a cellulose isouioutinatc. Ksters of cellulose 
with cartioxylic adds of furanc, coumarone, thiophene, 
pyrrole, pyrrolidine, indole, piperidine, pyridine, quino- 
line, isoquinolinc, pyridoziuc, pyrazinc and piperazine are 
stated to be obtainable. 

Cellulose esters. Kastman Kodak Co. Ger. 588,876 
and 588,877, Nov. 30, 1933 (Cl. l2o. 0). See U. S. 
t,6<.K),620 and Bril 304,278 (C. A. 23, 512). 

Organic esters of cellulose such as mixed cellulose 
steaxyl, palmityl and acetyl derivatives. Carl J . Malm (to 
ICustnian Kodak Co.) . H. S. 1 ,946,632, Feb. 13. Cellu- 
lose is treated with an acyl halide .such as stearic and 
palmitic chlorides and the resulting product is subse- 
(tucntly acylated with an agent .sudi os Ac^O contg. a 
lower nutnber of C atoms than the acyl lialide prelimi- 
nanly used . Cf . C\ A . 28, 635*. 

Use of esters such as the acetic, phfhalic or succinic 
ester of trichloro-/sr/-butyl alcohol as a plastidzer with 
cellulose organic esters such as cellulose acetate. Henry 

H. Smitli (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,946,64<3, 
Peh. 13. 

Acetyl cellulose. Michael Mdamid. Ger. 589,545, 
Dec. 12, 10:i3 (Cl. 12o. 6). The aoetylization is carried 
out at ^100 atm. pressure. In the example, cotton is 
treated with AciO, glacial AcOH and coned. HtS 04 at 50 - 
100 atm. pressure. 

Treating cellulose esters such as cellulose acetate to 
reduce their viscosity. Cyril J. Staud and Thomas p. 
Murray, Jr. (to Kastman Kodak Co.). U. S. 1,946,645, 
Feb. 13. The air-dried material is subjected to the action 
of a gas such as SOs or Cl. 

Cellulose acetate compositions. C. F. Boehringer Sc 
Soehne G. ni. b. H. (Richard Muller and Alfred Lubke, 
inventors). Ger. 591,365, Jan. 20, 1934 (Q. 396. 12.01). 
Monohydroxybiphenyls are used as gelatinizing and soften- 
ing agents for primary and secondary cellulose acetates. 

Rapid seasoning of transparent film base containing 
cellulose acetate. Martin Marasco (to Dupont Film 
Mfg. Corp.) . U. S. 1,947,419, Feb. 13. The material is 
bathed in McOH and then dried under only enough 
tension to prevent wrinkling during the drying. 

Cellulose ester ind ether compositions. Sue. des usines 
diim. Rh6nc-Poulcnc. Ger. 591,306, Jan. 20, 1934 
\C\. 396. 12.01) . See Brit. 373,704 (C. A. 27, 3818) . 

Cellulose ethers. Alfred S. Levesley and Frederick C. 
Randall (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). XT. S. 

I, 944,896, Jan. 30. Cellulose ethers yielding low- 
viscosity solns. are obtained by digesting cellulose ethers 
such as cellulose benzyl or ethyl ethers yielding high 
viscosity s&lns. with dil. adds each as HCl or oxalic add 
ill the presence of a considerable quantity of a water-sol. 
salt such as NaCl or Na dtrate. 


1 Use of ^-phenoxy-^'-ehlorodiethyl ether as a plasti- 
dzing agent with cellulose organic asters suCh as ceuulose 
acetate or acetate-propionate. Thomas F. Murray, ]r., 
and Wm. O. Kenyon (to Eastman Kodak Co.). U. s' 
1,946,635, Feb. 13, 

Cellulose derivatives. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,947, 
464, Feb. 20. Cellulose is treated with amino aralkylat inu 
agents such as 3-acetatnidobenzyl chloride or 2-(chlori) 
mcthyl)benzylatnme in the prt^si'tice of an dkali such as 
NaOH to form dcrivs. such as m-acctamidohenzyl cellulost 
or a-(aminomcthyl)1’)enzyl cellulose. 

Cellulose derivative compositions. Emmette F. Izanl 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours Sc Co.). U. S. 1,947,(M)S, 
Feb. 13. A cdlulose dcriv. such as cellulose nitrak-] 
acetate or butyrate is used with an ester foniied from a 
polyhydric ale. having 2-6 C atoms and a halogenatrd 
aliphatic add having 2^ C atoms, e, g„ glyceryl di- or tn 
chloroacetate, which serves as a plastidzer. 

Reducing the viscosity of cellulose nitrate. Roderidv 
K. Eskew (to Dupont Viscoloid Co.). U. S. 1,946,067, 
Feb. 6. A pyridine base such as pyridine itself is cm’ 
ployed as a viscosity-reducing agent, and alter the tn^ai 
ment is removed by use of an aldehyde such as formahU - 
hyde. 

Felt-like celluloid. Ichir6 Yoshida. Japan. 160,430, 
Apr. 5, 1933. An amyl acetate soln. of celluloid is forttud 
into threads by passing through small holes. After pai tiai 
drying the threads are collected and pressed into feli-liki 
state. The product is used as a filter for acids or oils ot as 
a separator in a primary cell. , 

I^roxylin sheet material. Guy E. Ailing (to Athol 
Mfg. Co.). IT. S. 1,045,250, Jan. 30. A product suitabK 
for use as a leather substitute, etc., is made by sp(rcadiiiK a 
layer of pyroxVlin soln. contg. a piasticizcr updii a sub 
stantially air-pervious sheet such as a textile web to whtcli 
it will not firmly adhere, drying the layer, and stripping it 
from the sheet. App. is desrribed. 

Covering articles with pyroxylin. Wtn. C Hampton 
(to Crawford, McGregor and Caiiby Co.). U. S. 1,9 16, > 
1^)8, Feb. 6. Vmous operative details are descnliid 
suitable for covering articles such as knotis or gulf club*, 
or the like with preformed pyroxylin coatings. Cf. C. .1 
27, 3075. 

Viscose capsules. Kalle Sc Co. A.-G. (Juliu.s Voss, 
inventor). Ger. 589,575, Dec. 9, 1933 (Cl. 396. 12.0.>) 
Shrunk opaque capsules are prepd. by ttealiiig visi^osi 
capsules contg. in.sol. alk.-earth salts as pigment with aq 
solns. of alkali carbonates. The capsule surf acts are then 
washed with dif. add to reihove the alk.-earth caibon.il( 
formed. 

Viscose spinning solution. N. V. Hollamlsche Kuiisi- 
zijdc Industrie. Dutch 31,214, Nov. 15, 1933. Kxets-. 
CSs (56 to 6.3 parts per 100 pat is celliilo.si‘) is pres(*nt in 
viscc'sc of low cellulose content (5.5%); more CSj is 
adcled for less cellulose. A thread |')f good strength is 
obtained (6 to 1 denier^. 

Filaments, films, etc. , from viscose . FVldmuelih; A O 
vorni. I^oeb, Schoeufeld & Ct). G<t. 591,437, Jan 2J, 
1934 (Cl. 296. 3.02). Filaments, etc., of reduced lustei 
are obtained by emulsifying in the visco'«e soln. a product 
obtained by treating an unsat d. fafty acid with a conipd 
of S and Cl. A product obtained from oleic add and 1 3% 
of SsCb is suitable. 

Viscose rayon. Gustav J. Nord. U. S. l,945,33i), 
Jan. 30. A mass of viscose rayon staple fitters is placed in 
a vat contg. water in which thett is placed about 2 lb. ui 
olive oil and palm oil to every 10() lb. of the fibers, togethei 
with about 2 lb. salt or NasS 04 ; the bath is heated to about 
55*^ and the mass is agitated for about 20 min., subjected to 
the action of a squeeze roll to set the kinks and squeeze tlic 
mass into a mat-like form, and then is dried at a temp. ol 
about 8fr. 

Rayon. Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie N.V. Fr. 757,- 
136, Dec. 20, 1933. The spinning soln. is caused to pa^s 
through an evelope of cotton wool or other fibrous niatenal 

Rayon. Kurashiki Kensyoku K. K. (Yoshio Mou 
waki, inventor). Japan. 99,299, Feb. 1, 1933. VisctM 
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sdn. conlg. 1-10% of B 80 ta. of xolid paraffin in an ore 
aolvent » emulsified with a suitable reagent. 

Rayon. KurashilciJ^nsyoku K . K. ( Yoshio Moriwaki, 
mveutor). Japan. 99^32, Feb. 28, 193:i. Kayon is 
prepd. by treating a mixt. of alkali cellulose and 1 ii»% 
of org. compds. (such as benzene or the like, pttroUuin 
hydrocarbons, lerpenvs) with CS 2 . 

Rayon, etc. Uddcliolnis Aktiebolag. Skoghalls-\’ei ken. 
Fr. 757,214, Dec. 22, U133. Higher ales., their denvs 
sulfonation products or N compds., e. g., lM>riieol or h*il- 
phene are added to the librous materials 01 necessary 
agents used in the manuf. of rayon, filnjs, ribbims, etc. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 757,224. Dec. 22 
J933. Threads, films, riblioiis, etc., made fiom org! 
dcrivs. of cellulose are subjected duriug or after formation 
to the action of a ridatively volatile s3vcnt of tlie cellulose 
dertv., applied coiqointly with a non-solvent of the dcriv. 
and in the presence of a relatively small proportion of a 
solvent which, under the conditions, has a vapoi pressure 
lowci than that of the non -solvent applied, 'rims, a sulii. 
ol cellulose acetate in acetone is extruded 111 a coagulating 
liath contg. dioxanc 4() 6 , diacetonc-alc. 5 and watci 50- 
5%, or cellulose acetate threads are immersed in an aq. 
l»at^ contg. diu.xane 14 7 and methylglycol inonoacetate 
;< 6 %. 

Rayon from nitrocellulose solutions. Jacques Dilpech 
and Constantin Heinrich. Ger. 501,(Miri, Jan. 10, 10 :H 
(Cl. 2%. 3.03). See Fr. 008,423 (C*. A. 25, 3108) and 
;i0.153 (T. y4. 2t), 2317). 

Spinning pat for rayon . C oiiqit oir des textiles artificiels 
(Soc. anon), h'r. 757,083, Dec 20 , 1033. Construction 
IS described. 

Cover for rayon spinning. Coinptoir des textiles arli- 
Ijciels (Soc. anon.). Fi. 757,118, Dec. io, 1033. Con- 
st inction is given. 

Means for controlling the centrifuges in spinning rayon. 
Ikiimei Mascliinenfabiik. A.-C. l^r 750,324, Dec. 8 , 
l‘»;j3. 

Combined pot- and bobbin -spinning machine for rayon. 
Kiikhes ltd, Aithur Oeiiiiett and Win. Tong. Ger. 
50 1 , 120, Jan . 17, 1 03 1 (Cl. 20rt . ti.Ol ) . 'rhis coi resixinds 
10 Hilt. .380,500 (C\ .1 . 27, 4070). 

Cellulose ester and ether threads, ribbons, etc. Henry 
Iheyfus Hril 101,335, Nov. 13, 1033. The dry spm- 
iiiiig of filaments, etc , Iroiii etiliilose esters and etheis of 
liigli viscosity chaiacteiislics is taeiHtated by prolonging 
Hu ]>eriod during which the lilaiiieiits, etc., extruded from 
1 lie spinniTig nozzles, remain in a lluid state, as by retarding 
!he evapn. «)f stilvent iherWioiii *hiniig*the early part of 
llieir travel or piefenibly b\ including 111 the spinning soln. 
til least 30% ol a (paitial) solv**iit of relatively low vola^ 
iiliiv 01 by using such a solvent as the solvent of the spiii- 
iiing soil! Siilvents mentioned aic the cydic ether 
obtained fniiii ethyleiieglvcol and CH 2 t), dioxaig.*, inethyl- 
dioxaiies, diox.MUoxan di-ethers of dioxydioxaiics, 
iliacetoiie alc., MeFtCfJ, butvrone and Ft lactate. 

Funnel and outlet tube, etc.! for producing artificial 
threads from solutions. Hugo Hofmann (to Aniencaii 
Heinbetg Corp.). V. S. 1,017,150, Feb. 13. 

Artifidal fiber. « Camille Dreyfus and William White- 
head (to Camille Dicyfus). C'an. 3.39,201, _heb. C, 103+. 
All iiisol. salt or oxide ol Hi is iiictirporatcd in the dope or 
sj)iiiiiiiig s<j 1 u. contg. ail org. diriv. of cellulose. CWnei- 
«illv the amt. of Hi coiiipd added is 0.1 to 10.0% by wt . ol 
flu cellulose conipd. pre.seiit iii the finished yurii. FiIkts 
and yarns prorluci'd Jiave a pleasing appearance mid 
iin|)roved textile propertiis. 

Bleaching of bamboo sheath. Masakichi Shiroia. 
Japan 9*1,783, Feb. 24, 1033. The bamlioo sheath, 
iftencd with water, is treated with dil. IlCl and bleaching 
powder solii. , . . 

Digester* and associated apparatus for cooking fibrous 
material to produce paper pulp. Lloyd D. Smiley fio 
Cheniipulp Proct.*ss, Inc.). H. S. 1,945,205, Jan. »ill. 
\aiious structural and operali\e details are discril»»«J 
Wood pulp. Aimwell G. Maclntyn* (to A. K. Staley 
MIg. C»».). U. S. I,945,8fi2, Feb. 0. Digestion of w« aid 
ni a liquor such as an iicid or alk. soliii, is effected in the 


presence of a dispersing colloid other than that contuuu'd 
in^he wood, such as a starch oonversiou gum. 

Apparatus for forming wood pulp with digester liquors 
such as acid sulfite solution. Albert D. Merrill. U. S. 
1,945,504, Jan. 30. Various structural and operative 
details are descrilied. 

Cylindrical suction apparatus for dewatering wood pulp, 
etc. Sverre Diesen. Ger. 591,408, Jan. 22, 19:H (Cl. 
2 55rf. 13.20). 

Nitrocellulose from wood pulp. Knicst T.schudin. 

U . S. 1 ,945,101 , Jan . 30. Wixid pulp is treated wit h soda 
Ive and CSs to form a slightly geJatinous paste, the paste is 
formed into pellets, the pellets are immersed in a liardcning 
soln. such as SO* or NaHSGa soln. and are then nitrated to 
form a product wnieh may be used for cx[)]o.sive 5 or other 
purjiGses. 

Bleached refined cellulose pulp. George A. Richter fto 
^ Brown Co.). IT. S. 1,945,202, Jan. 30. A bleached, 
rt'fined, soft and absorbent celluio.se pulp in uniiiercerized 
roudition is derived from long raw fibers such as hemp, 
jtile, china gross, ramie, manila and .sisal, by a descrilied 
digestion with NaOH soln. and has an or-cellttlose content 
of at least about 93% and can be converted into statile 
pa|HT of greater tear resistance than papers prepd. from 
the raw fibiTS. Cf . C. A . 27, 417. 

4 Paper pulp beating engine or refining engine. Samuel 
Milne U. S. 1,947,440, l‘>b. 13. Structural and inech. 
details. 

Hydrating mercerized paper pulp. George L. Schwartz 
(to K. I. dll Font de Nemours & Co.). U. S. l,944,tK)0, 
Jan. 30 A piodiict suitable for use in mttkiug artifidal 
leather is prepd. by treating nierceri/eil lint substantially 
uiiptifilled paper pulp, of iientosaii content aliovc 5%, 
with water until the imhi is hydrated. 

** Paper paste and pulp strainer. Mai eel Lainoit (to 
Ktablissimienls K. & M. l^amort Fils). 11 . S. 1,945,492, 
Jan .30. Structural and mcch. features. 

Paper. Cliarleb 1. Gocs.snvdtm. D. S. 1,944,88ft, Jan. 
30. Raw stock pu])ei is impregnated with a nitrogenous 
colloid, and lairiinations ate immediately formed of the 
impregnated slock piior to solidificutiou, the laminated 
stock IS chilled, then impregnated with a fixii^ agent such 
^ as alum 01 u clu ornate and the product is dried. App. i.s 
descrilied. 

Paper. Hector MeVicker and Fdwiii F. Bearce (to 
Cliilhoilhe Fapu Co.). U S. 1,915,118, Jaii. 30. A 
margiiiitl stiip is si^veud fioin a papiT sheet while on the 
wiR*, the severed stiip is conveyed as a trim foi an uddnl. 
flisldtici* on the wire, then is leiiioved, mixed with “white 
water** and the iiiixt. is reliinied to the systcMn after the 
Jordan engines. Various ,ipp. features are described. 

^ Paper-making apparatus. Frederick W. Vickery (to 
Vickery Inc.). U. S. 1,94.5,701, Feb. tk Mecli. details. 

Fourdrinier paper-making apparatus . Im ank M . Sanger 
(to Hdglcy and Si’wall Co.). U. S. 1,940,592, Feb. 13, 
Mech. features. 

Paper-making machine (Fourdrinier type). Wm. H. 
Millspaugh. Gt'r. 591 ,249, Jan. 19, 1*J34 (Cl. rM. 8.30) . 
See Brit. 3(^9,907 ( C, A. 27. 3078). 

B Electrically operated paper-making apparatus. Akt.- 
Ck*s. Bniwii, Boveri & Cie. Ger. 591,441, Jan. 22, 1934 
(Cl. 5W. 25). 

Steam-circulation system for paper-making madiineB. 

V. I. B Apparatebau-Ges. in. b. II. Ger. 591,302, Jan. 
19, J934 (Cl. 55d. 28.01). 

Suction box for paper-making machine. Rohrbochcr 
Lederfabrik Jos. FoeschFs Sfiline A.-G. Austrian 135,- 
8 'lft, Dec. 11, 19.33 (Cl. 555.). Addn. to 133,780 (C. A. 
9 27,4925). 

Drying felts for paper-making madiines. Thomas 
Hindlc and Sam Lord. Brit. 401,4ft8, Nov. 1ft, 1933. 
The felts arc impregnated with a sola, or suspension of an 
alk. carlKinate. Ca(f)H)j or CaCOi to neutralize acid 
carried tin re to by the paper well. 

Paper-mill hollander. Hcltnut Hanning. U. S. 1,- 
94ft, 347, Feb. ft. Stiuctiiral features. 

Apparatus for regulating the consistency and indicating 
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Dmi ef Mper«4Bakhig itodL. Gao. S. WitlMLiii« i and nioiio-lisrilric alai. •uch aa glycerol butyl (or bcnxyl) 

Jr* U. S. XiMtMSv Peb. 6. phlbalate. U. 8. 1,9469804 relates to paper coated with 

Centrifuga te nsfeltfaig paper and ceUuloao. I, W. generally sitidlar oompDS. sis^ aa may eontain oelhtlosi* 
Krkens Maadimetifabrik und Biaengi ess e r ei. Oer. 580, • nitrate or acetate together with glycol butyl (or benzyl) 

878, Dec. 16, 1938 (Cl. 55d. 2.01). phthalale. U. 8. 1,946,205 rdates to coating paper with 

Artiflcial fabric. George L. Schwartz (to B. I. du cellulose nitrate or acetate or the like together with a 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. 8. 1,946,687, Fab. 6. neutral ester of a ^'polybaaic'* acid and a d&ydric ak. 
Material such as may be produced by dispersing paper pulp such as ethylene (or propylene) glycol phthalate. 
with H-35% NaOIl soln. at room temp, and promptly ^ Copperised paper. Wm. R. Barber, Albert G. Natwick 
washing out the caustic, is used in making sheets of arti- ^ and Maurice W. Phelps (to Crown Willamette Paper Co.) . 
fieially crinkled fibrous ccllulosic material in which starch U. S. 1,947,461» Peb. 20. Paper sheets are made of fiber 
is absorbed und which arc flexible exhibit very little paper- currying a ppt. of Cu c»*iphenylphenate which serves to 
break and urc strongly reai.stani to tear and suitable fdr adapt the paper for covering plants or wrapping fruit, 
use in bookbinding and for various other purposes. U. S. U. S. 1,947,462 relates to paper contg. Cu resinate ppt. in 
1,946, .538 relates to similar sheet inatSiial impregnated its fibers. t 

with rubber latex and coagulated. Ttacing paper. Harold M. Spurlm (to Hercules Powdi*! 

Coating paper. Tlie Champion Coated Paper Co. Co.). U. S. 1,946,338, Feb. 6. A material capable of 
Ger. 691,442, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 56/. 16^.20). See Brit. 3 receiving ink, substantially transparent and waterproof 
*'<79,8i‘i3 (6*. 27, 3609). and free fixmi greasiness, comprises a thin sheet of sub- 

Spta]ping apparatua for coating paper, etc. Russell S. stantially porous paper imprecated with and superficially 
Bracew^. 0. S. I,94i6,8.'ii, Feb. 13. Mech. features of coated with a compn. contg. nitrocellulose and a plasticizci 
an app. suitable for coating paper webs or the like with such as tricresyl phosphate, etc. 

coloring materials, etc. Waterproof paper. Masuteru Kaueko (Sm'ictp Takeda, 

Carbon papers. Rinco A.-G. Fr. 760,697, Dec. 13, inventor). Japan. 99,126, Jan. 21, 1933. Pap^ is 
19«if3. A fmidamcntal color which does not combine with treated with a viscose soln., (NH4)2S04 soln. contg. Zu- 
the support and which is free from fats or waxes is applied SO4 and finally with H1SO4. Cf . C. A . 27, 6978. 
to the support and to the fundamental layer is applied a ^ Plant for workiiig up waste paper, cardboard, cellulose, 
2nd layer. Thus, the Isl layer may contain an aq. of etc* Fredrik Grewin. Ger. 691,145, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl 
casein, Turkey-r^ oil, glycerol, lampblack and Prussian .55a. 6.01). This corresponds to Brit. 393,824 (C. A, 27, 
blue and the 2nd, stearic esters of glycol, waUrr and TiOt. 6Q78) . • 

Coated paper. Charles L. Gabriel (to Commercial Waterproof paper or cardboard. The KichardiK>ii 0>. 
Solvents Corp.). U. S. I,94t5,203, Feb. (1. Paper which Ger. .591,112, Jan. 16, 19:14 (Cl. 65/. 11.01). Sge Brit, 

may be used as a nioislureproof wrapping is prepd. by 341 ,542 (C. A. 2/, 603). \ 

coating with a compn. contg. a cellulose ester such as Hot press for making smooth cardboard sheets. Kail 
cellulose nitrate or acetate togethci with an ester formed 5 Kubik and Edmund Sailer. Gei. 59J,L52, Jan. 17, 19:U 
from a **polybasic** acid esterified conjointly with poly- (Cl. 55d. 16.20). 
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CHAKUfS K. MUNRQlf AND C. O. STORM 


Inveatication of dry explosion safety valves for solvent 
vapor-gas mixtures. A. Knodel and F. Nauck. Z. tech. 6 
Physik 15, 64-8(1934) .■ -The effectiveness of gravel and 
glass balls as obstacles in the propagation of explosions 
is detd. for mixts. of air and KtsO, McsCO, C^He, PhMc 
and CSj. Comparison is made with Davey und ]^to 
screens. J. B. Austin 

Explosive (and non-explosive) reactions between 
nitrogen oddes and combustible gases. M. J. van der 
Wal. Rec, trav, ckim. S3, 97-117(1934). -The explosive _ 
limits of various binary, and temarj’- mixts., as well as of 
the quaternary mixt. of NO, NaO, CO and Hi, were 
detd. by means of a special glass app. which is descrilxjd 
in detail. Numerous references to the literatture arc cited. 

C. G. Storm 

Solvenit as substitute for dynamite. V. Kachkarin. 
Neuheiten der Technik 1933, No. 4, 8; Nitrocellulose 5,29. 

E. M. Symmes 

The ability of explosives to decompose on ii^tion in s 
vacuo. E. Buiiot. Compt. rend. 197, 1223-6(1933). — B. 
has shown by a series of over 200 expts. that below a 
certain limit of pressure the complete decompn. of ex- 
plosives (by comliustion, deflagration or detonation) can- 
not he initialed by contact with flame or incandescent 
substance if the contact is of sufficiently short diuration. 
This pressure is greater than 1 mm. for Hg(ONC)i and 
of the order of 0.02 mm . for PbNe. A phase of combustion 
pr&edcs the detonation of both of these explosiv<.*s when ^ 
ignition is effected by a fusible bridge wire. At a pressure 
of 0.05 mm., PbNe only partially decompd., leaving ag- 
glomerates of blackened PbNe C. A. 28, 898). 

K. O. Vandeti Bosche 

The influepces of electrical and magnetic fields upon 
**spin’* in gaseous detonations. W. A. Bone. Nature 
132, 348-9(UW3); cf. C. A. 27, 3079. -Photographs 
were taken of 2CO + Os detouatioiis in a tube of 1.25 


cm. internal diam. fitU^d with a glash si'ctiuu in which ii 
strong dec. field could lx: maintained I x!twecu 2 electrodes 
(one of which was a ring-shaped silver mirror deposited 
on the inside of the tube) 30 cm. apaxt. In blank expts. 
with no field, the detonation flame passed tluougli Itu 
glass section with a const. vt4cM:ily of 1755 in. per sec. 
showing a normal** 'spin** with frequency of about 45,000 
per sec. The velocity of the same flame entering and cross- 
ing a field of 3000 v. ikt cm. in the to — direction fell 
to 1720 m. in cro.ssitig but rose again to 1760 m. on 
leaving the field; the velocity was thus .slightly retarded 
between electrodes but the '‘spin** was not appnciabb 
affected. On reversing the polarity of the field so that tlu 
flame entered by its — boundary and crossed it from — 
to +, not craly was thr •’’spin” quickly and entirely sup- 
pressed, but detonation ceased, the flume speed beitiK 
rapidly reduced from 1766 to 910 m. per sec. Moreovci 
the magnitude of the effect depended ^u the streUKth of 
the field applied. A longitudinal ma^etic field of 40, 0(H) 
gausses over a length of 1.5 cm. or a 20,000-gauss field over 
60 cm. caused a sp(*cd decrease of about 60 ni. per sc'c. 
without, however, materially affecting the **spin.*’ 

A. L. Uenuc 

Combustion of colloidal propellants. A. D. Crow and 
W. E. Grimshaw. Phil. Mag. 17, 161-72(1934); cf. 
C. A. 27, 1512. — ^Thc results of Muraour and Aunis (( • 
A. 27, 2302) are rejected. The use of crushers 1o dct. 
max. explosion pressures is discussed. With suitable 
calibration, this method is satisfactory for max. pressure 
but not for indicating the development of pressure with 
time. E. J. Rosenbaum ^ 

Tho lempemturo gradient in flames. Oliver C. de C. 
Ellis and E. Morgan. Trans. Faraday Soc. 30, 287- 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3611.- -The characteristic theruio- 
chem. eqt&aiiou of the reaction is not completed near Hu* 
surface of the explosion flame. Unless there is delaycn 
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cmisaloa of tmt the teosip. must fall inward from the 
flame surface throughout the flame period; actually 
the temp, tiaea toward itcom the flame surface throughout 
the flame period when the reactions considered lead to 
(•duils. that ahift exothermically i^er the condition of 
iising temp, and preasurct the rise in the gradient l)econi- 
tug more and more marked as the combustion procc('d<«; 
tor a considerable portion of the flame period the temp 
I iscs inward from the flame surface even when the reactions 
cniisidered lead to equils. that shift endothermically 
under the condition of rising temp, and pressure. Thus, 
ttiere is a lag on the cotiipletion of the primary action that 
IS characteristic of the flame surface in the mixt . considered , 
,iiul the phenomenon of •‘afterburning” is independent Iv 
demonstrated in a new way. Math, analysis. R. K. 

The mavamo&t of flame ia fire-damp^explosums. ii. 
]•. Coward and R. V. Wheeler. Safety iu Mines Re< 
search Board (Gt. BriT) Pa^ No. 82, 59 pp.(iua3). 
Mduie is propagated at the speed (27 cm. per sec ) 

111 mixts. of fire damp and air contg. 10% CH4, the speed 
fdUmg off rapidly as the amt. increases or decreases, 'rhe 
speed o£ tlie flame ia increased by movement oi the mixt. 
i^xpaiision due to the heat of the flame causes a streaming 
movement either ahead of, or behind, the flame . 1 f move • 

meut is from, a closed toward an op<m end, or in a gullerv 
open at both ends, the movement is ahead of the flame 
.lud may increase its speed mauy fold. Expansion due tn 
tliL heat of the flame iniroduces convection effects wkkfli 
iiiiarge the area of the flame surface and iucreasr the 
tWne spwd. These effects increase with increase in vol. 
oi explosive mixi^.; hence the flame travels faster in a htg 
).icc . 'Purbukucc has the same effect ; hence obstructions 
lilt tease flame speed . Resonance of the gas cdumn caust's 
Mbrations of the flame. This casotiattce cay be reduced 
li\ narrow slits in the container. Variatious in temp, and 
pnssure ase mumport^l. Kediu'tioii of content Ft< 
(luces flame speed. Since small diams. reduce speed ol 
lliiuc, holes small enough will pnevenl passage of flame. 
Diams. ot these holes depend bu the compn. of explosive 
and the maiuier ki which flame approaches them 

Alden H. Emerv 

The preventioa of igmtion of fira damp by tho heat of 
impact of Goolrsutter picks against hard rocks. M. J. 

burgess and R. V. Wheeler. Safety in Mines Research 
Hoaid (Gt. Brit.) Paper No. 81, M pp.(l'.Ki;i;. -Tin 
iKiiitioii of fire damp when a coal cutlet pick strikes hard 
ukK. cun be prcvcnlcd by a ctmiimious dwchaarge into the 
(lit oi about I'A C.U. ft. iier uiiii. of CO4. A. H. E. 

The igniflon of flro diunp by the fikmepts of broksn 
electric lamp bulbs. G. A1lso|) and T. S. E. Thomas. 
Safety in Mines Research Board (Gt. Brit.) Paper No. 
80, 13 pp.(1933).---*lf Uie filament current is > 2 amp., 
iliL current must be cut off before the glass is broken to 
pi event ignition of fire dump. For current < 1 amp., the 
(kUy i>cnod is 0kl2f-0.02 sec. Vacuum builds aPe less 
s.ifc than gas-flUed brUbs of Che some rating. 'I'he time 
of ciKjliug of the filament is propoijLioual to tin* current 
II owing through it. Aldeu 11. Jhnerv 

Explosions in Kentucky cool mines Janussy 1, 1844 < 
June 30, 1933. J. F. Davis and H. B. Humphrey. Bur. 
Miii(‘b, Information Care, 6754, 21 pp.(1934}. A. H. E. 

Mine explosions sod fires in the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. p. Harruigtoii aud 
\V. J. Fcne. Bur. Mines, Information Circ. 6781, 19 
Pp.(j934). Aldeu 11. Emery 

Progress in explosive stgittering ol minerals (Gross) 9. 
l^xplosions in sewers (Jessup) 14^, Explosion and heal^ 
hti/ards in sewage-works op^atioa (J[ones) 14. Zn-Cu 
lilloy [fpf making ammun ition cdrlndgp casesj (Brit. 

I'dt. 401,147) 9. 

Prettre, M..- L’iiiflammatioii ct hi combustion explosivi! 
‘>1 milieu gazeux. Pt. 2. Lcs hydrocaibures. Pans: 
H' nnaim ^Cie. 50 PP« F* 15. Cf. C. .1. 27, 2814. 

Explosives. 1. G. FarbcniniL A.^ Brit. ^1,207, 
9, 1933. See Fr. 755,050 {C. A, 28, ll537*). 


B^osivea. Edward Whitworth and Imperiel Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Brit. 401,723, Nov. 20, UKi:!. A mixt. 
of diethyldipbcaylurea and dimethykliphcnyiurea is 
used for gelatinixi^ and stabilisitig solventless nitro- 
cellulose-nitroglycerin explosives, which mav contain 
addnl. substances, s. g., dl- or tri-nitrotoluenr for bal- 
hsiics, uitroguanidine for flashlessness, telrabutyl stau- 
nate fur antifouling. 

Sxjplosive. Nippon Kayaku Seisu K. K. (Syunji 
Terai and Hdzi) Nanbo, inventors). Japan. 100,502, 
Apr. 13, 1033. The explosive is a mixt. of pure Fc powder 
(coated or uncodted with a waterproof film), combustible 
materials (such as C, starch, S). O curriers (such os nitrates, 
chlorates) and powerful agents (such as iiitroglyccriti, 
nitroglycol, nitiocellqlose). h'e powder is used as a heat 
gcueratcir. 

Blastmg explosivo. Willard de C. Crater (to Hercules 
Powder Co.). U. S. 1,945,344, Jan. 30. Cryst. nitro- 
lactosc is used together with an explosive salt such as 
NH4NO1 and an oxidizing salt such as NaN(>i. Wood 
pulp, TNT, DNT, etc., also may be added. 

Priming explosives. Bethn-Karlsruhcr Inchistrie-Werke 
A.-G. Fr. 755,549, Nov. 2.'>, 193i3. Trinitroresorchiate 
of Ba, free from water of ervstn., is used along with other 
piiming explosives for fuses aucl low-power inunitions of 
all sorts. 

Nitrated-sugar explosives. Harold A. Lewis (to B. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,947,530, Feb. 2f). 

A nitrated ketose such os nitrated levulase free from ni- 
trated aldoses is used in soln. in a liquid nitric ester 
as nitroglycerin, in dynamites, etc. 

Primers for explosive charges. L'Air liquide (Soc. anon. 
pou]^l'4tiide cl l'ext>loitatioii des pFoi*6d4s Georges Clande; . 
Fr. 75(3,345, Dec. 8, 1933. The primers are composed of 
2 sep. parts, a verv small amt. f»f a chem. sul’islatii'e such 
as Hg fulminate wiiich is placed m direct contact with the 
lighting means, and a cimibustible substance capable of 
aiixiorbiiig a luiudkd gas and of provoking, in this state, 
an explosive wave, e. g., cork flour. The amt. of the first 
cotniHmeni is less than that necessary, if alone, to start 
the explosive charge. 

Dyaamite con^position. ClifTord A. Woodbury (to K. 

1 . du Pont de Nemours & Co.) . U. S. 1,944,910, Jan. 30. 

A sufistaiitiailiy “imbalanced” explosive coznim. is prepd. 
comprising nitroglycerin and less thou the normal amt. of 
iioncxplosive or ”dopi*” ingredients required to produce 
a finished dyuaniitc compn.; a snull proportion of nitro- 
cdlulose i^ then added to increase the viscosity and hold 
the iiitroglyceria from leakage, and addnl. "dope” in- 
gredients are subsequently added. 

Separating nitroglycerin from residual acids. Aniold 
Schniid (to Karl Schmid). U. S. 1,940,414, Feb. 0. 
ItrOiuyfied material is passed horizontally through a 
vessel provided with incliued plates dividing the body of 
litiuid iuto a series of longitudinal superposed layers eoui- 
municatkig with each other at each LMid, so that the nirtru- 
glvcerin as it seps. may pass upward aknig the under snr- 
iaces of the divisiou plates toward the top of the body of 
liquid,, where it is continuously drawn off, while the sepd. 
acid gravitates downwardly toward the lower |)ortion of 
I the vessel, where it is continuously discharged. U. S. 

1 ,946,415 Fidatcs to a process iu which a similar emulsion 
is conUmtously introduced into the uppcT iiortion of a 
(]uiesceut inclined column of liquid of lower temp, than the 
iiLtroduccd< eiiiulsioii .so that the emulsion cools during its 
descent and continuous sepn. is effected. Aiip. is de- 
scribed. Cf. C. .1. 27, 4403; 28, 15381*. 

Electeic puriftcatlon of gim eottim or other nitrated 
cellulose. Kogord Murakoshi. Japan. 100,065, March 
* 13, 1933. Gun cotton or other nitrated cellulose immersed • 
in water is treated for about 8 hrs. with alternating current 
(and sometimes d. c. in. addh.) at 50 cycles, ltXX>-2CX)0 
v. and 1 ampw pei sqi. in. 

Protective on soft metal bullets, llcrniaiiii E. 

Gittttav and Thorismumdi GcrUch. U. S. l,iH4,884, Jan. 
.'iOi. BuUttts soeh as those formed of Pt> or a« Pb alloy 
arc provided with an outer coating of a residual solute 
such as ccHttUise acetate or cettutose. 
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Toy torpedo or '‘Impeet salute." Joseph B. Decker 1 042» Peb. 6. Various details of app. and operation 
(to Gertrude M. Decker). U. S. 1,946,217, Jan. 30. A described. 

container such as a cardboard tube is substantially filled Blasting detonators. Archibald C. Goolden, Godfrey 
with a mass of granular material such as gravel the par- Rotter and Edgar R. Deacon. Brit. 401,843, Nov. 2.'i, 

tides of which are cemented to each other and to the walls 1933. The casing of detonators, in the contents of which 

of the container (suitably by S, glue or collodion) with ex- Pb azide is present, is made of Cu (alloy) coated externally 
plosive material filling the interstices of the mass. and internally with Pb, Sn or other metal or dloy n 

Loading shells with pyrotechnical material. Warren sistant to Pb azide. 

O. Thrasher (to National Fireworks, Inc.). U. S. 1,946,- 


25 DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


L. A. 

The absorption of dyestuffs by cellulose. 11. The in- 
fluence of temperature. W. M. Gorvic, L. U. Griffiths 
and S. M. Neale. Trans, Faraday Soc^, 30, 271-8(1934); 
cf. C\ A. 27, «*>M4. — Mcasun.*ments ww made of the ab- 
sorption of 2 direct dyestuffs (Chlorazol Fast Red K and 
Heliotrope 2B) by viscose sheet and by cotton cloth over 
a range of temps, from 26 ** to 100**. The rate of diffusion 
of dye into viscosi* sheet is very roughly doubled for 20^ 
temp. rise. The amt. of dye absortied at equil. is very 
roughly halved for 30 ** U*nip. rise. At any given temp, 
the addn. of NaCl causes the rate of diffusion into viscose 
sheet to rise to a max. and then fall, whereas the ab- 
sorption at equil. steadily increases. Viscose sheet nor- 
mally takes up more dyestuff than cotton, but the dif- 
ference decreases and is ultimately reversed when the ab- 
sorption is reduced, cither by raising the temp, or by re- 
ducing the amt. of added electrolyte. Reul3en Rosemaii 
Lakes of vegetable dyes. G. A. Bravo and A. D*- 
AUx'ilo. BoU, uffidale staz. sper, tnd. peUi mat. con- 
ctantt 11, 320-63(1933). — A study was made of the effect 
of the ptt of the soln., during pptn., on lakes pre^Kl. by 
various combinations of soln. contg. one of the follow- 
ing: hematcin, ext. of quercitrone, cochineal, catechu, 
alizarin, with a soln. of one of the following salts: FeS 04 , 
Crt(SG 4)89 CUSO 4 . KA 1 (S 04 } 8 , double oxalate of Ti and 
R, MgCls, CaCls, SnCb. Curves showuig the. vol. of the 
ppt. as a function of pn of the soln. are given and conditions 
of optimum pptn. indicated. In general, the lake becomes 
more gelatinous the higher the pn during pptn. and in 
some cases it may even tend to become colloidally dis- 
ixrsed. Changes in Pn also greatly affect the color of the 
lake. Exposure of several of the lakes to the light of a Hg 
vapor lamp for 16 hrs. had cmly a very slight effect on 
their color. The use of such lakes in dyeing various types 
of leather is briefly discussed. Also in Industria chimica 
8, 1637 -54(1933). J. W. Perry 

Tinctorial action of aubstonceB having a surface activity 
on naphthols of the AS group. H. Gerstner. Tiba 11, 
821-7(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 2807.— A further discussion 
with addnl. evidence of the merits of "Acorit." A. P.-C. 

pH determination in the dyeing industry. Maurice 
l)6ril)6rc. Ttba 11, 907-17(1933); 12, 27-;i3(1934). - 
An explanation of the principle of the electrometric and 
colorimetric detii. of pit, with a brief outline of its appli- 
cations in the dyeing industry. A. Papineaii-Couture 
The use of stainless steels in the dyeing industry. 
Andre Michel. Rev. gen. mat. color. 38, 67(1934); cf. 
C. A. 28, 647*. - Most stainless steels which are resistant 
to IICI do not resist SnCL. A Cr-Ni-Mo steel is not at- 
tacked by S 11 CI 4 of B4. at 20^ and 60** for 122 hrs. 
Polished surfaces of stainless steels, Type 18-8, greatly 
reduce the decompn. rate of H *02 and in this condition, 
the latter is not clecompd. more rapidly than by Al. 

Halsey £. Silliman 

• Sanitation and vocational diseases: dyeing. A. Thomas. 
Russa 8, 943-9(1933). — A brief outline of vocational 
hazards in the dsrestuffs and dyeing industry and of sanita- 
tion measures by which theycan be prevented or overcome. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Chloramines and their use in the textile industry. H. 

Tatu. Tika 11, 883-7(1933). — A brief description of the 
prcpii. and pro] cities of activin or chloramine T (MeC«- 
ll 4 S^)sN(Na)Cl) and iXTaclivtii (MeC4H4SC)8NCk), with 


[.NlvY 

a brief review oC their applications, particularly in th, 
textile industry. A. Papincau-Coutun 

Alkali and soap in the degumming of natural silk. 11 
Tatu. Russa 8, 839-43(1933). — From a review of n'cuit 
work on the subject it is concluded that: (1) presence ot 
alkali is absolutely essential to obtain satisfactory deguni 
ming; (2) with our present knowledge, soap is the most 
suitable manner of supplying the required alkali. 

A. Papincttu-CoutuTi* 

Delustering of acetate rayon goods. Use of ^snol and 
of pine oils. Jean Rolland. Russa 8, 933(1933).- A 
brief discussion of the precautions required to obtain good 
residts. A. Papiueau-Coutiu 

Polyvinyl compounds and their applications in the sizing 
of rayons. M. Jeanny. Russa 8, 1017-21(1933); Q, 
11-15(19;14). — A review of recent literature and pats 

A. Papincau-CoutiUL* 

A process for making artiffeial wool. E. Pall^. Kunsi-^ 
stoffe 23, 281-2(1933). — Jute is treated witli\a 25 .39% 
KOH soln. for 30-46 mill, at ordinary temp., then can 
fully ideached, trtsiled with dil. acid and finally oih^d. 

J. W. IVrrv 

Permanent fireproofing of fabrics. L. 1’. Miclid 
Tiba 12, 3, 6(1934). — Practical oiKTatiug directiotib. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Color removal on wool muslin. R. Haller. Tiba 12, 
23 7(1934). — A discussion of the use of Ncolaiie dyes 
(Soc. for Chem. Industry, Basel) and of their merits for 
this purpose. A. P.-C. 

Combination of collagen with elves (Bravo, Haldiaici)/ 
29. Kffi‘ct of prccipitants uii textile waste liquors (Clinseo, 
et al.) 14. Textile finishes research (Stevens, Gaunt) 30 
Use of rubbiT,in combination with textiles (Wurm) 30 
Benzoyl dcrivs. of indigo (dc Dicsliach, et al.) 10. Clean 
sing ccmipn. for use on fine fabrics (U. S. ])at. 1 , 949 , 272 ^ 
18. 4,6-Dimethyl-7-chlorohydroxvthiouaphtheiic and its 
indigoid derivs. (U. S. pat. 1,946,923) 10. IVrsulfnnr 
acid esters [products for treating textiles] (Ger. pal. .">S9, 
778) 10*. Water-sol. condensation pniducts [for treatuiK 
fabrics] (U. S. pal. 1,946,^0} 16. Ben/anthroiu* I 
aldehyde (U. S. pat. J, 940,^9) 10. Mcthvlcncanthtoiu 
derivs. [products useful as vat dyes or iiitcniiediati .] 
(Ger. pat. 591,496) 10. 

Holsboer, H. B., and Lsnzer,^/!: Practisch Kleiir 
stofonderzoek op de Vezel. Easchede: Hoogere Tc'tul 
school. 72 pp. Reviewed in J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 
50, 62(1934). 

Forschritte dcr Teerfarbenfabrikation iind verwandlet 
Itiduslriezweige. Verbindungen ohne Farbstoffcharalli'i 
der organlschen Technologic. • Organische Farbstoffi 
Verfahren dcr Faserveretfelung. Begun by Paul Kiied- 
laender. Edited by Hans Ed. Fierz-Dand. Phiinna- 
ceutical part edited by Max Dohm. Tl. 18, Hiilfu* 1 
and 2. (Covering the literature from Jan. to Dec. 1931 ) 
Berlin: J. Springer. 1548 pp. M. 392. Cf. C. A. 27, 
2039. 

Ityes. Durand & Huguenin A.-G. Brit. 401, 13<, 
Nov. 9, 1933. Sec Fr. 749,461 (C. A. 28, 656«). 

l^es. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 766,349, Dec. «, 
1933. Complex compds. of o-hydroxyazo dyes are prepu 
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by diazotizing compds. of the formula NHs(AO)XSOs- 1 
N(Z)« (X is a C«H6 or CioHi radical, A an alkyl, aryl or 
acyclic group and each Z is H or an alkyl, ^cloalkvl, 
aralkyl or aryl radical, OA and NIU are in o-positions with 
respect to one another) and combining with compds. 
contg. at least one SOiH group, then treating the dyes ob- 
uined by chroming agents under such conditions that the 
A radical is. eliminated. Several examples are given. 

Dyes. I.* O, FarlH:iiind. A.-G. (Fritz Baumann, in 



QUinOnC-A-»UIlt«M»- nil 

dmplc, l,4-diamino-2,3-dichloroanthraquinone is suU 
fonaled in the presence of PliBOs and a suspension of tlie 
nifiduct in water is tn*ated with NaaS^i. Other examples 

Sr. given.. Cf.C;.X 28.1.^.^ _ 


Sire eivcn. ^i. w-* ^ • 

D^g. Durand & Huguenin A.-G. Gcr. 589,5(K), Jan. 3 
2 \m (Cl. 22e, 7,02). Si‘e Kr. 737,081 (C. A. 27, 1510). 
*Dves. Sottish Dyes Ltd. Gcr. 5^i,lK)6, C5ct. 27, 
loSiuCl. 22c. 0). Brit. 317,428 (C. A. 24, 2300) 
ai)d Bnt. 332,907 {C. A. 25, 004). 

Azo dyes. Gerald Bonhote (to Soc. pour Find. chim. k 
ll&le) U? S. 1,940,010, hVb. (i. Over a hiuidred ex- 
(some with details of prwedurc for maniif.) arc 
iriven of azo dyes of the general formula l,2,3-(RiORs- 
N N)(HO)(R*HNCO)CiqU» where Ri stands for an arvl ^ 
nucleus of the lieiizcne seiies or an aralkyl ladical, Rf 
for an aryl nucleus of the bctizcne scries, and Ri for an 
arvl nucleus q# the Ijciizenc or naphthalene scries, where 
Uirthei the O atom and the N at<im of the 2 sulwtituents 
(it the Ijciizcnc nuch'us R.. stand in o-positioii to each 
other and where at least one of the two radicals Ri and 
U, cimtains a COOX group ui which X means alkyl, 
whieh products are orange to red and brown powders, 5 
dissolve in pyridine to oraugi'-n'd and blue-red solus., 
and yield when produced on textiles, orange to red and 
bhit -ted tints of gcxKl fastucss. Among the comijoncnts 
which arc used are the ethyl ester of 2-aiiimo-4-carboxylic 
acid-l,r-<lipbt‘«yl ether and 2,3-hydroxvnaphthoie aeid 

E. Wtxidward (to E. I. du Pont dc 
N^ouis & Co.). U. vS. I,m7,027, Feb. Id. I)istt*o 
dvi s <!niUWi* lor wloruig hydrocarbons and their hal^ 6 
a-iiaU-d derivs. an- fomiwl, e. g., from first components 
sueh a., p-amin^ibutvlhcnzaniide, 2.*minoanisolc-.)- 
(liiiu-thvLsuWonamide, p-aminodimethylbeuitamste, m- 

atmiKHltoicthyllien/junidf, #>-aininohenzat^de, p^iino- 
licn/ovlethylaniUm-, 3-aniinotolucne-4-dtmcthjdsuIfon- 
amtde, 2-atnmoanisoli‘-4-dimethylbenzatmdc and other 

dialkykunides of aminobetiwnc acids, anisidine-, 
totuidinc-, or xylidine-sulfonic acids (in general, the ^ 

Idwest-melting aininodialkylben/ainide' we preferred, 
Kiwoi. iiH.ii.iiiK - . , enmoonnits 


or -NHSOi— group, vrtierc coupling compooemu cotres- 
iS^ndhir^Jtt® C,.lI,(OH)(NHCOX) and 

Ci0H(i(OH)(NHSO|X) (X being a 10 or more C atom 
aliphatic radical) contg. a sulfomc group arc ii»d only for 
dtsazo dyes and for such monoazo dyes as contain a furth^ 
radical of at least 10 C atoms in the diazo compoMnt. 
Any diazo oompd. can be ,*•» 

and CioHb ' senes including aralkyl, OH, .®Ucoxy^ ^o, 
NOi, carboxy and sulfo derivs. and dianiino denvs. of 
biphenyl, benzophenone, diphenyl suBonc, 
urea, diphenylcne ketone, carbazole, diphctiylmcthane, 
diphenyl ether, stilbeiie, azobenzene and derivs. ’ 

The dyes aie sol. in org. solvents and arc suitable for 
coloring lacqiuTb or artificial masses, r. 

Among examples* (1) l-naphtliylamme;5, (“dis^itfoiiic 
acid 0-aminostcaranilide of aceloacelic acid, U) m- 
anisidinc — oleyl-H acid; the dye may be treated in sub- 
stance or m I he dye bath with Cu ^lis, and (3) mctanilic 
acid dodecylutiiide capryl-H acid. 

Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr. 
760,711, Dec. 14, 1933. 1,3,6-Xylenol is combmed with 

. • a . . /*^ t_y svktirfgms 



niiiihthol iiu-tuyl ttiicr, greMumv. 
auiino-7-nai)hthol, 

sulfonhniidc and othw m, SibTwfm 

c.iti couple in the 4-po.sitKm and 

.kV, ITSS" V. » 

lioiii yellow to orange) 

groups, coupled with a coinpa. navmg s alkyl. 9 

RCOClWXiNHCrflfY. m 

phenyl 6r benzyl radicri, oroducts are suitable 

bcnzyloxy or benzyl radical. The products are suu 

for use ill printing inks and paiii^. 400.922, Oct. 

Azo dye.. I. G. .f^pto^di^'^etraro 

Hi, 1933. Azo dyes arc made b> coupimg 

e(jm])ds. with an amino and 10 C atoms 

ponent to Which an aliphatic ^icai^f at ^ 

’s ditached by means of a — NH , » 


a dia/o conipd. of the CeH.or C,oH» senes, which contains 
no SO,H, C(H)11 or OH groups, e. g., 5-nilro-2-anisidme 
or «-naphthylamine. Cf. C. A. 27, 

Azo dyes. Soc. pnui Tiiid. chim. k Bfile. Fr. 757,039, 
Dec 19, 1933. r)-Ammophenols and their substitution 
ptuducts are caused to reart with org. bases c^tg. at 
least one hydroxyalkyl gioup fixed to the N 
mtroaminophenol is dia/otizeil and coupled with l-(p- 
hydroxyethylanmm) -2-iiU‘tlioxy-5-nielhvllHMizeii^ gtvmg 
a dye which elves acetate silk a reiUiisli viokt shade. 

Other examples are given. Wr 0R4 Doc 

Azo dyes. I. O. Farhemnd. A.-G. Fr. 757,um, licc. 

20. 1933. Complex azo dyes contg. Cr or 
by treating with Ci or Cu compds. a/o dyes of the formula 
i! 7,;J-(HO),(UO,S)C..11 iN NR(»H where R b toe aryl 
group of a diaroti/eil amine radical, the OH in wmen is 

ortho to the N. Kxamples are givem 

Azo dyes. I. G, haibciiiiid. A.-G. hr. 7.>/,1 a-3, ^c. 
20. 1933. The dyes, aie pripd. iiy “"*P*“i* 
stance m on the fibci oi m 

substratum lot the i>ui>u.. of iakes. 2,0^h^l,4 di 
ammobcnzcms, monodia/.oii/Ad ni 

arvlaiiiides of 2, 3 -hydroxy naphthoic acid or their denvs., 
in the CidlH ladical (the cmiponents being 
fnim SO.H and COOII groups). Ihiis, 2,n-dichloro- 

2-cthoxylxnzwic gives u biown-rcd. beveral examples 

Siy 4^niL t Faibeiimd. A.*G. (Arthur Zitscher, 

irith 3to;drry-1.2-bcn«)lluorei,one8 neitoer ^po- 

ASer exm^pS- “‘de of components and colors of 
‘‘TJ’S^L’T'i'g R^himind. A.-G. (Werner lAUigc and 


Ulrich Dreyer, invcnujrs;* yv*. 

22fl 41 1,3-Dihydroxybenzene or lf3-dihydroxy 

to pvc a dy^W®^ 

‘IS SSJ-To^FSbSS’ “-"SU. 
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naphtlioylaininobenzene. 'fhe rinsed cotton is then 
treated! with an «Mcid sohi. of b(9izene-l,4-biscUazofuum 
bprofluoride* The resulting brownish red product is 
treated wiUt a soln. of 2»3-hydro3o^phthoylaniinoben- 
zone. Other examples and a table of components are 
given. 

Asp dyas. 1. Q. Farbeuind* A.-G. (Karl Wiedemann, 
Heinrich Clingestein, Hons Krzikalla and Walter Kdhne, 
inventors) .^Ger. 589,842, Dec. 15, 1933 (Cl. 22a. 2). 
Monoazo dyes contg. metal are prepd. by treating dyes 
coutg. 2,B-diliydroxyiiaphthalcne-%-vSulfonic acid as coup- 
ling component with a metal-yielding agent. Thus, 2- 
amino-l-liydroxyt)etizcnc-4-sulfonic acid is diazotized and 
coupled with 2,8-dihydroxyuaphthalene-6-sulfonic acid. 
The resulting dye is dissolved in wate^ and treated with 
CrFi to give a dye which colors wool from an acid bath in 
fast reddish gray shades. Other examples arc given. Cf* 
C, A. 27 5104. 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. *( Wilhelm Neel- 
meier and August Modersuhn, inventors). Ger. 391,125, 
Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 22a. 1). New dyes are prepd. by sul- 
fonating 4,4 '-dAhydroxyazoben;ceue-3,3 '-dicarboxylic add, 
or its substitution products having alkyl or halogen in the 
2-, 2'-, 0-, and (or) 6 '-position, and (or) alkyl, halogen^ 
or SO|H in the 5* or 5 '-position or the complex Cr compds. 
of any of these substances. Kxaniplcs arc given. The 
pro<iucts arc more sol. than the starting materials, and 
give dearer shades, which arc sometimes more greenish. 

Azo dyes. 1. G< Farbetiiiid. A.-G. (Hans Schindhelm 
and Richard Gast, inventors). Ger. 591,495, Jan. 22, 

1 9:H (Cl- 2lia. 13) . Two iiiols. of an azg dye from diazotized 
4-nitro-4'^minostilbene(or dibenzyl) -2 ,2 '-disulfonic add 
are united by suitably modifying their NOa groups. 
Thus, NCb may be reduced to NHs and 2 nipt-s. of the 
product linkji'd throui^ a — CO — group, or the NOi groups 
of 2 tnols. tu&y be partly reduced to form an azo or azoxy 
group* Substantive dyes having a strong affinity for 
vegetable fibers are obtained. The dyvs may be sub- 
jected to auy of the usual after-treatuicuts for stilbene or 
azo dyes, s. g., oxidation, reducthm, alkylation and con- 
version i^o complex inctd compds. Examples arc given. 

Azo dye^; dyeing. Soc. pour Find. chim. d Bdlc. Ger. 
591,494, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 22a. 1) . Arylides of 2,3- 
hydroxynaphthoic acid arc coupled in substance or on 
(he fiber with diazotized aryl or aralkyl ethers of 2- 
aiiiuio-l-4»hcnol-4-(or 5) -carboxylic acid esters or their 
substijtution products. Ked dyei> are produced. Num- 
erous exampleg.are given. Cf . C. A . 27, 3830. 

Azo dyes; dyeing. 1. G. Farbeniiid. A.-G. (Max A. 
Kuuz, Gerd Kocheuduerfer, Kuuo Maurach and Walter 
Liiuhacher, inventors). Ger. 591,223, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 
22a. i). l^ridinonaphthols or their substHutioii products * 
are coupled wiUi aromatic diazo compds., in substance 
or oiLtl^ fiber, in the proportion of 1 mol. of diazo compd. 
for each OH group in the pyridinopaphthol. Dyes of 
various colors are produced. Numerous examples arc 
given. The pyridinonaphthols may be prepd. by alk. 
fusion from the corresponding sulfonic acids, which are 
obtainable from naphthylaminesulfonic acids by the 
method of Brit. 394,41<; (C. A. 28,. 175»). ^ 

Azo dyes of the fhiazole group cqrUluUiiaK metals. 
Kichiji Takcuchi. Japan. 100,387, A|v. 4, ^33. Azo 
dyes of the thiazolc group arc prepd. by ePUl’lhig di- 
azotized prituttUne with compds. obtained by heating a 
mist, of aromatic compds. having OH and COall groups 
in the- ortho position and salts of Fe or Cr. 

Azo* dyog gpntainmg dizomium. Fritr 3traub and 
Hevmann ScffirculftT (to Soc. pour rind. chim. d B&le). 
U.^S. 1,940,951, Feb. 13. An azo dye of the general S 
foiftiula HO— R' — ^N:N — in which R' stands for a 
sulfonated naphtlialene radical and R*' a naphthol radical 
and in which the QH group Is in o-positioii to the azo 
linkaCB, is caused to react iu a medium the of which 
is not gDcsUiar than 7.0 with an agent yielding Cr such 
as fluoridg and the mcdmiii is made alk. and the 
chroming is coinpljted without sepii. of the diromifer- 
0118 intermediate products formed. The Cr-contg. dyes 


1 thus produced give fast dyeings and are sultoblt fot 
lalceB. 

]>iaagQ dytg. I. G, Farbeniud- A.-G. Fr. 758,808, 
Doc. 15, 1933. Diauiinodiphcsnyl sulfones or their nudeor 
substitution products are tetrazotlzod and 1 mol. of the 
tetrazo compd. is coupled with 1 mol. of an o-hydroxy- 
carboxylic add of the C«H« aeries and 1 mol. of a 2-aryl. 
aminQ-8-napbthol-6-8ulfonic acid. 

^ Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 756,980, Dec. 
18, 1933. Compds. obtained by coadensuig aceanthrenc- 
quiponc or its derivs. with aromatic, aliphatic or alicyclic 
1,2-diamiiaes, substituted or not, are fused with caustic 
alkali and the products obtained are halogenated if desired. 
The condensation products have the general formula. 

N— R— N 


CH=CII -C" • -*■(!:— C-'-tk CH 

ch-»<'h--<!>=<:h— I--ch=J:h 

Vat dyeg. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Heinz Scheyer and 
Emil Schwamberger, inventors) . Ger. 589,G39ff Dec. 20, 
1933 (Cl. 225. 3.04). Vat dyes contg. N ore prepd. by 
treating halogen derivs. of the products obtained by con- 
densing anthrones with glyoxal (as in Ger. 550,712) with 
N compds* which cotoain at least 1 exchangeable H atom 
Hitked to the N. In an example, the dye obtained by 
condpnsing 2-chloroanthrone with glyoxal is treated with 
a-amuioanthraquinone, calcined soda, CuCl and, PhNO. 
to give a dye cedoring cotton from a yellowish briown vat 
in red-brown shades. Other examples are ^ven. 

Vat djros of the anftraquinonoacridono series. \ Gcuig 
Kranzlnm, Heinrich Vollmann, Hennaun Boi'deker and 
Hans Becker (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,911.- 
98(5, Jan. 30. See Ger. 574, 9Q6 (C. A. 27, 4082) and Gci 
670,404 (C. 4. 28, 905»). 

Vat dyes of the dibenzonthrone series. Edward T 
Howell (to E. 1. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,947,047, Feb. 13. Bluish green to yellowish green dyes 
are fonned by reaction of dihydroxydibenzan throne with 
alkylating agents such as contain the general grouping 
Y— CH, -CH,— X-^CH, -Z in which X is an () 

atom, an ituine group, or radical or S atom, and wheieiii 
Y and Z both stand for the same or different strong acid 
radicals, for example, chloride, bromide, bulfate or aryi- 
sulfonate, which are characterized by their capacity ol 
reacting with aryl hydroxy cr>mpds. to give ctheis; oi 
where one of the substituents Y and Z sUiruls for a strong 
acid radical as defined, while the other stands for an ether 
or ester radical, such as O-alkyl, 0-acyl or the like (in 
other words, alkylating agents characterized by the pos- 
session of such end groups that after complete icaction 
vrith dibycIVoxydibciizanthrone, a product will result con- 
taining the following grouping -^CH*®H,XCH 2 CUaO - 
wheie X stands for O, S o» an imine radical, and where oni' 
of the end O atoms is linked to a dibenzathrone radical, 
while the other is linked to a H atom, an alkyl group, an 
acyl group or the like, or to the same or to a different di- 
benzanlhrone radical). Several exaipf&les with detaiN 
of procedure arc given. Cf. C. 4. 28, 1544*. 

Dye compoeitionfl. Alfred Hagenbfickcr and EudoU 
Bruiie (to C^ncral Aniline Works) . U. S,. 4,945,484, Jan. 
30. Prepns. of thioiudigoid dyes arc prepd. contg. 0.05 * 
0.5 mol. proportion of an Fe, Cu, Zn or Sn salt such as 
FeSO,, ZnSO, or FeCl, which servrt to accelerate fixation 
of the dye. “ . , i 

Dye Reparation. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltn. 
Ger. 687,509, Nov. 4, 1933 (Cl. 8w. 13). See Brit. 3^7,- 
978(^.4.27.4098). , 

D^e for cellulose eaters and etheiB. Iiiiparial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Fr. 767,098, Dec* 20, 1B33. vSecoudaiy 
disazo dyes contg. no SO,H ur COOH groups are 
by combining a dtazorized* amine of the C,He or Li,li« 
series with a 2,5-dialkoxyatuime, diaaoriring 
cumbiiniig with an amine of the CfHii series, having. i 
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j ^4iydraxy«thyl groups in the amino group. Several 1 
, s.aiiiple8 are given. Thus, ^-fuiistdine <-*• 2,5*dimethoxy- 
Aiiiline ^ JV-ethyl-^-hydroxyethylanilinc gives a red on 
cellulose motteta. 

Anthraouiiioiie dyes. 1. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Hut. 
401,132, Nov. 9, 1933. See Fr. 748,671 (C\ A. 27, 
.hAQ-SO) • 

Blue basic dye. The Head of the Tokyo K6gy6 Shikenjo 
iMoriz6 Yoshino, inventor). Japan. 99,637, Peb. 14, 
11M3. Addn. to 93,406 (C. A, 27, 1619). The dye is * 
made by the reaction of PhNMci, HjO, AcOH, MnO. 
^nd PhOH. a. C. A. 27, 1619. 

Indigoid dyes. Sooi. pour I'lnd. cliim 4 Bale. Fr. 
/r»(>,40l, Dec. 9, 1933. Dyes arc obtained by oxidwiiiR 
^-oxythionaphthenes contg. a halogen atom m the 4- or 
<-l>ositkm, an alkyl group in the 7- or 4-ftosition, and an 
alkyl group ill the 6- oMHiosition, the 2 alkyl groups be- 
ing meta to one another, or by condensing these compds. 3 

01 their dcrivH. contg. a group capable of reacting in the 
j-poHition, with components suitable for the production 
of indigoid dyes. The products may be hulogciialed. 
t ompds. of the Ul type include 7-chloro-4,0-dimclhyUi- 
(m. lll®)» 4 - chloro - 5,7 - dimethyl - 3 - (ni. IIW*"), 

7 - liromo - 4,o - dimethyl - 3 4 - bromo - 6,7 - dimethyl- 

2 - carboxy - 3 - oxythionaphthenc, the 2 - (p-duiielhyl- 
,niimo)anil of 7 -chloro - 4,0 - dimethyl - 3 - oxythionaph- 
lUeiie, m. 253®, and4-chloro-6,7-dimelhylthionaphthene- ^ 
qiiiiKine. Compds. of the 2ud type include isatiiis, 
iiaphthisatins, indoxyls, thiouaphthenequinones, oxythio- 
ii.iphthcues and accnaphlhencctumones. 

Oxadne dyes. I. G. Farbciiiiid. A.-Ct. Fi. 756, .501, 
Doc 11, 1933. Deep red, violet, blue and bluish green 
(lyes are prepd. by heating to 1.50 300 ‘ a cutiipd. ot the 
. .. — ■ — - • 

loimula CO.CX:C(NHRNHj).CO.CX CNIIRNII, (X 5 
1 , 11 or halogen, R is an aroiimtic radical contg. at least 
2 C'ellf rings, one of which is jcnucd to the NH group and 
the other to the NH2) m the ptcseuce of an acylatmg agent. 

\s acylating agents may be used AcjO HzCl, iieiizotn- 
chlonde or p-tolucnesulfonyl chloride. The components 
iiuiy lie boiled in a solvent of high b. p. with or without 
ciu oxidi/ing agent. The products may be used directly 
.IS pigments or converted by sulfonating to dyes .sol. in 
watci having a good affinity (or vegetable fiber. The ^ 
(l\es have the fornml.'i 1 (Y signifies that they inav con- 
t.iiii acyl groups, Z that they may be sulfouatcd, R con- 
tains at least 2 CbH# rmgs as before, the O and N being 
iDiiied to adjacent C atoms of one ring and the NHs be- 
ing in the othei ring). Kxampies aie giveh. 
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Pyranthrone dyes. •Wdfred M. Murch (to National 9 
\niline and Chemical Co). U. S. 1,946,406, Jan. 30. 

^ at dyes giving on cotton from the vat reddish violet to 
l)iownish violet shades changing on exposure to the air 
In it'ddish brown to yellowish brown are obtained by re- 
f ling pyranthrone with sulfuryl chloride in the presence 
f‘f 1 and an aromatic nilrft coinpd. such as PhNOj, re- 
moving the insol. chloropyranthronc which may be present 
111 till reaction nia.ss (suitably by partial cooling and filter- 
ing) and recovering the vat <lyes tioin the residual re- ^ 
action moss* (as by coneg. and further cooling). Cf. C. 

» 27, 1193. . 

Tnarylmethane dyes. 1. G. FarlivtiiiKl. A.-G. (Ottmai 
^^ahl, Werner Muller, Adolf Kohn and Kmst Tciipel, 
11‘Muiors). Oer. 690,748, Jan. 9, 1934 (Cl. 226. 10). 
Viklii to .574,021 (<.\ i4 . 27, 3619) The process of Ger. 

IS modified by slatting from iV-arylaniinoelkyl- 
''iiiloiue acids in which the siilfo group linkeci to an 


alkylene group higher then C1H4. An example is given 
of the prepu. of a dye from PhNBuCH.CH(SOai)Me 
and 0-chlmbenzaJidehyde. 

l-Methylanino-d-anihioaiithragttiiione. Soc. pout 1'- 
md. chim. i B41e. Ger. 591,170, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 226. 
3.02). See Brit. 396,662 (C.ii. 28, 664>). 

Dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Arthur Zitschei and 
Wilhelm Seidenloden, inventors). Ger. 688,212, Nov. 
14, 1933 (Cl. 8m. 12). Addn. to 660,797 (C. 4. 27, 
1204) . In pniducing iusol. azo dyes on the fiber by using 
antidiazotates, alkali and hydroxy compds., by the 
method of 560,797, alkali antidiazosulfonates of the 
general formula p-K.Nll^H4N».N.SO|M arc used, R 
denoting an alkyl, aralkyl or alicyclic residue and M an 
alkali metal. Thii.s, ootton is printed with a paste contg. 
Na 4-benzylaniino-2,6 -ditnethoxybenzene - 1 -dtazosulfo- 
nate, 2,3-hvdroxynaphthoylaminot)enzeiic, NaOH, thiodi- 
glycol, NasCrOi, wafjer and starch-tragacanth thickening. 
The pnnted ware is dried, steamed, washed and rinsed. 
AnothcT example is given. 

Dyeing. Oramenbiirger Chernische Fahrik A.-G. 
(Kurt Lindner, inventor). Ger. 689,508, Dec. 8, 19^ 
(Cl. 8m. 3.01). Solns. of S dyes or vat dyes are made 
stable by addn. of highly siilfoiiated condensed sulfonic 
acids or sulfonates obtained by the oi^tioii of hoJosulionic 
acid on mix is. of natural fats, fattv acids or fat-like 
substances and condensable alip^tic or aromatic compds. 
sucli as hydrocarlxMis, alc.s., phenols, lactones, ketones, 
etc. Thus crude oleic acid is mixed with C<H« aud treated 
with ClSOiH. The product is then treated with alkali 
carbonate to give a dye-stabilizing prepn. Other ex- 
amples aie given. 

Improvement of dyeing with alkaline dyes. Hikoji 
Sat6. Japan. 100,531, Apr. 11, 1933. Addn. to 89,540 
(C. .1. 25, 3176). Cloths or threads aie treated with a 
dil. solii. of the astringent juice of the persimmon before 
dyeing with an alk. dye. 

Dyeing materials comprising cellulose acetate. George 
II. lUlis and Henry C. 01i>m (to Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica). U. S. 1,947,038, Feb. 13. Compds. such as p- 
tolyl-4-chloro-2-nitroamhue or the like are used for dye- 
ing materials such as cellulose acetate fast yellow to orange 
sliades. 

Dyeing animal fibers. Hans Ruchcrer. Ger. 691 ,212, 
Jan. 18, 1934 (Cl . 8m. 1 1 .01 ) . Amnial fibers are dyed with 
mordant dyes in baths contg. free NH|, with or without 
(NH4)iCOi. The fibers may first be mordanted and then 
dyed, or the mordant and the dye may lie applied from the 
same bath. The dyed fibers arc preferably after-treated 
in a weak AcOH bath contg. a little KiCrtOr. Examples 
are given. 

Dyeing wool. Soc. pour Find. chim. d BfiJe. Ger. 
691,316, Jan. 19, 1934 (Cl. 8m. 12). l;i dyeing wool by 
treatment in turn with an azo dye component and a diazo 
comi>d., improved results arc obtained by first subject- 
ing the wool to slight chlorination. 

Dyeing and printing. Durand & Huguenin A.-G, 
Oct, 691,410, Jan. 20, 1984 (Cl. 8m. 3.02). In dyeing 
and printing with dyes of the iV-dibydro-l,2,2',L'-di- 
anlliraquinonazine group, by processes involving the 
oxidation of an ester salt of the leuco compd. of the dsre 
in an acid medium, no special precautions are taken to 
avoid over-oxidation, but insteiKl the dyed material is 
brought to the required cdor by after-treatment with a 
reducing agent in a mild alk. bath. Examples ore given. 

Compositions for nse in dyeing and printing. Mordecai 
Mendoza, Arthur G. Murray and Herbert B. Briggs (to 
Impenal Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,047|4^, 
Feb. 13. A compn. which is suitable for use in printing 
fabrics comprises stoichiometric proportions of the form- 
aldehyde-bisulfite compd. of a primary arylamine free 
from azo groups such as 6-ehloro-o-tolaidinc, aniline or 
0-auisidinc and alkali nitrite and an arylamtde snch as 
the 0-aniside of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid. 

Printing with vat dyes. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
766,817, Dec. 15, 1933. Moist materials print^with vat 
dyes ai^ on which are found the dye, a thickener, an 
alkali and a hyposulfite or one of its dcrivs., are developed 
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by reducing the dye on the material aa quickly as possible. 1 
preferably at a temp, below 100'’. The ds^e is fixed on the 
material at a temp, below that used for the reduction. An 
app. is described which regulates the moisture. 

Printiiig cotton. Sebastian Oassner and Hermann 

Berthold (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1|945.221. 
Jan. 30. A printing paste is used comprising a vat dye 
and an alkali metal salt of a compd. such as pn unsub- 
stituted sulfonic or carboxylic acid of the benzene or . 
naphthalene series, hydrogenation products, or alkyl-. ^ 
hydroxy- or dialkylamino-substitution products of ben- 
zene or naphthalcncsulfonic acids. Numerous examples 
arc given. 

Fating cotton. 1 . G. Farbenind. A.-G. and A 

Carptnael. Brit. 372.828. May IS, 1932. Divided on 
373.212 (C. A. 27. 4099) and addn. to 343.102 (C. /f. 
25. 5575). The process of 343.102 is extended to S dyes, 
which are converted into pastes suitable for cotton print- j 
ing by reduction in the presence* of HiO and glycentl or 
other lIjO-sol. ale. and an alkali weaker than an alkali 
metal hydroxide. Hyposulfites. glucose and titanou<% 
salts may Ik* used as reducing agents and hydrotroinc 
agents, a. g.. Na bcn/enesulfonate. benzylanilinesulfonates. 
may )x added before, during or after the reduction. 
Among examples (1 ) the dye obtained by S fusion of curba- 
zole-indophenol is reduced by Na hyposulfitc in the pres- 
ence of H|0. glycerol and NH| and (2) indocarbon CL ^ 
is similarly reduced. 

Printing wool. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Max Zabcl. 
Oskar Falek and Hans Seifert, inventors). Ger. 591.- 
476. Jan. 22. 1934 (Cl. 8if. 1.02). Aminoacctic acid or a 
salt thereof is added to printing or discharge pastes used 
for coloring wool with vat dyes. Examples are given. 

Rotary machine for dyeing textiles. Juan Rabassa. 
Fr. 756.954. Dec. 18. 1933. 

Appomtus for dyeing and other treatments of yams and ' 
fabrics. Peter W. Custers. Oer. 587.200, Nov. 1. 1933 
(Cl. 8o. 9.70). Addn. to 669.612 (C. A. 27. 3833). 

Fibers. Charles V. Rowell. Gi*r, 589,844. Dec. 15, 
1933 (Cl. 2tlo. 7). App. tor treating hemp, etc,, with 
steam under pressure to produce spintiuble filx'rs is de- 
scribed. Cf. C. A. 27, 5552. 

Treatment of fibers. Sakiimatsn Nishioka. Jap in. 
100,339, March 29. 1933. By treating filwrs with a ( 
iiiixt. of gelatin solti., boric acid, paraforiiialdehvde, 
phenol -formaldehyde condensation product, alum and 
camphor, thev an* made strung, antiseptic, waterproof 
and lustrous. 

Vegetable fibers resembling silk. Kiyoshi Walanalie 
and Kunji liia. Japan. 99,070. Jan. 16. 1 933. Vegetable 
fibers are treated with caustic edkali, water and a colloidal 
soln. of .silk. 

Textfie fabric. Henry Dn*yfus. XT. S. l,lM7,4r»5, Feb. 
20. A textile filling strand Ls formed of a plurality of 
individually twisted ends such as cellulose acetate 
temporarily maintained in parallel but untwisted relation 
by a removable Ixiunding agent. 

Treatment of cloth and thread. Ichitani Svoji. Japan. 
100.072. March 13, 1933. Cloth or thread is treated with 
a water-sol. condeiisatinii product of urea and HCHO 
heated at alioul 80'’ and treated with dil. acid (e. g., 
0.3% HySOf), washed with HjO and dried. The qualitv 
of the material is improvi*d. 

Pretreatment of textiles for dyeing. Sadaichi Imai 
(Ushinosuke Imai, inventor). Japan. 100.503. Apr. 10. 
1933. Before dyeing red, cloth Is treated with an aq. 
soln. of Na silicate and phosphate neutralized or made 
slightly acidic with dil. HsS 04 contg. a sugar, glycerol or 
the like. 

• Machine for treating textiles with chemicals. Alexander 
Wacker Ges. fur elektrochemische Industrie G. ni. b. 
H. (Georg Wolff, inventor). Ger. 589,773, Dec. 14, 
1933 (Cl. 8a. 5.01). 

Delustering fabrics containing cellulose derivatives 
such as cellmoae acetate. Camille Dreyfus. XT. S. 1.- 
947,0(^, •!‘Vb. Ki. The fabric is thoroughly wetted bv 
prolonged tn*alnit*tit with iion-saponitying aq. liquids such 
as a tion -.saponifying aq. soap .soln. and is then subji*cled 


to the action of a delustering agent such as a soap si>iu 
at higher temp. 

Liquid treatments of fabrics such as those comprising 
cellulose acetate. George H. Ellis (to Celanese Conf 
of America). U. S. 1,947,039. Feb. 13. In the ircMN 
ment of materials in folded form with liquid such av i 
sc*ouring or dyeing soln., creasing is avoided by a ptc. 
liminary treatment of the material with a non-sapomf^ . 
ing aq. liquid such as hot very dil. soap soln. coiul 
T urkey-red oil for at least 2 lirs. while in unfolded form 

Improving the resiliency of cellulosic textile fibers such 
as those of cotton or rayon. Frank R. Redman rt(, 
Resilient Rayons, Inc.). XJ. S. 1,945,449, Jan. 30. Th, 
libers arc successively iinmcrsi*d in a bath of albiunnioiis 
material such as gelatin soln. and in an insoluhili/uijr 
agent such as formaldehyde and then dried while mech.un. 
cally treated to sep. the fiber from each other. 

Conditioning yams containing organic cellulose deriva 
fives such as cellulose acetate, etc. Frederick J. William . 
and Herbert E. Martin (to Celanese Corp. of Anuiuai 
XJ. S. 1,945,969, Feb. 0. The yarns are rendered niuu 
ameiialdc to knitting by treatment with a conditioimi], 
liquid contg. a liquid polyhydric ale. sucli^as dietluKiu' 
glycol and an oil such as castor oil tuguther with a sulvi ut 
such as BuOH. 

Treafing artificial yams, etc. British Celaiu*s(* 1 id 
Brit. 400,988, Nov. 6, 1933. The flexibility of 
bristles, .straws, etc., made of or contg. org. den vs of 
cellulose is increased and their stability to .storage im 
prnvi*d by treatment with an alkvl esler of a hvclnj\\- 
Imtync ueid, applied as such or clilil. with a iu>ii-soU( m 
tor the cellulose deriv., e, g., H/), tnetliylciie 
In examples cellulose acetate yani is treated ih^ilh .i im\i 
of Kt «-hydroxvbutyiate, diethyleiie glycol Ofid 11.0 

Filaments and yams. CaiiiUU* Dteytus and U'llli.mi 
Whitehead (to Camille Drcvfus). Can 339,118, Jaii .Jr», 
1934. Filaments and yarns contg. an org. deiiv. of (vlln 
lose arc treated with a fiiiefy divided, msol. salt oi a higlu t 
aliplialic acid in the presence '>1 a swelling agent foi ttu 
org. <ieriv. of cellulose. Stiilalde salts include stiaKiU, 
oleatc, palmitaie, cerotate and elaidaU of Zu, Al, Mg. 
Ca, Sr and Ba. Swelling agents aie Me^CO, lIOAr, 
thicvyaiiates of Na, K or NIL, diacctoiie air., etc. 'pfu 
treated filaments or yarns have a pleasing appearanct ami 
improved textile pn>i)erties. 

Saponifying cellulose ester filaments, yams fabrics, 
etc. Henry Dreyfus. Bril. 400,996, Nov. 6, l'»33 J.oss 
of strength ejuring sapot^. is avoided by using sa|)nI]^ 
media contg. oils which may ])e of mineral, vegUahU* oi 
animal character or sol. oils such as sulloiiaUd i.istni 
oil. In cxamplc.s the baths cotxsist of (1) aq. NaOlI < out.. 
Turkey-red oil, (2) a homogeneous aq. mixt. eonte tii 
ethanolamine, oleic acid and olive oil and, (3) an einulsioii 
of lighC mineral oil in soap soln. contg. NaOH. 

Machine for sizing and finishing cotton and other yarns 
or threads. George Jlill. Brit. 401,327, Nov. 7, !'».>) 
Divided on 400,308 (C. A. 28, 2198^) . 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of hanks. Ihui^ 
Wagner. Ger. 501,473, Jan. 22, 1931 (Cl. 8a. 8 01) 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of fabric webs, /n 
taner Moschinenfabrik A.-G. Ger. 591,474, Jan. 21i, 
1934 (Cl. 8fi, 9.70). 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of rayon cakes. D Id 
ninlile A.-G. vorm. Loeb, Schoeiifeld & Co. Oii. 501,- 
131, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 290. 6.08). 

Apparatus for washing and after-treating rayon cakes 
Otto Jantsch. Ger. 591,130, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 
6.08). 

> Rayon of animal origin. Gent5 Yamanouchi. JaiMin 
99,190, Jan. 26, 1933. A soln. ftir rayon mamif. is pn*po 
by dissolving silk or the like in a .soln. of Jiasic salts and 
hydroxides oi alkali or alkali earth metals. .. ii 

Rayon. Soc. pour la fabrication dc la soie artilic«i ‘ 
“RhiKliaseta.*’ Fr. 756,8:12, Dec. 15, 1933. Uui*ad‘ 
which, even after a drawing aliove 100% still Iwvt* 
appn*eiable plastic sln'loh, are obtained by using 
dichloifiethuiii* us drawing liquid. 
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Rayon. The Viscose Co. Fr. 767,008, Dec. 10, 193:1. 
A mat thread w obtained by adding TiO* (0.1-5) and 
c hlorobiphcnyl (alKmt 4.6%) to the spinning sf»hi. 

Regeneiation of silk thread. Shigciiosuke Tsuda. 
Japan. 99,164, Jan. 26, 1933. A colloidal soln. is prepd. 
by dissolving silk with a solii. of Ca(NOa), and NaSCN 
.or Ca(SCN)* or Nal). The fiber is regenerated by pass- 
ing the colloidal soln. through a soln. of Na^S 04 and 
/tiS04 acidified with H3SO4. 

Treatment of silk thread. Kcn'ichi Kakevama and 
royokichi Mukawa (Tainotsu Kanelnko, invcntorl. 
|apan. 99,693, Feb. 22, 1933. Silk thread is passed 
through a cold aq. sciln. of NaOIT, milk and NII4OH, to 
vihich an aq. soln. of NaOH and sesame oil is gradualh 
added. The thread is then steamed and dried. Thread 
iliiis treated is suitable for making knifted goods. 

Degumming silk. Wallerstein Co. Inc. Fr. 760,911, 
Dec. 18, 1933. Raw silk is impregnated with a protease 
prepn., preferably in the presence of an impn*gnatiiig 
igeiit, and dried without eliminating an appreciable amt 
i>f its gum. The gum is afterward removed by immersion 
in hot water. 

Sizing silk. Joseph Condamin. Fr. 760,510, Dee. 11, 
1933. The 5ilk is wound on perforated Ixibbius whieh an‘ 
(hppt'dinto a sizing bath until said., and the excess liquid 
IS u'tuovcd by centrifuging. 

Coating fabrics with rubber or the like. John McOavack 
Mo Naugatuck Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,940,090, Feb. <1. 
Latex material is spr<*ad on an inclined upwcudly moving 
band of materi^ under the action of gravity opposed to 
I lie movement of the band. App. is descrilied. 

Removing fatty and pitchy substances from animal 


fibers. Viktor Pluss# U. S. 1,947,622, Feb. 20. Animal 
tillers such as hair and wool are cleansed and rendered 
more readily feltable by treating with a solvent such as 
trichloroc^thylene at temps, below 0" at about atm. 
pressure or less, while preserving the filK*rs themselves 
intact. 

Treating woolen fabrics in order to improve them for 
fume bags, etc. Kdgar A. Slagle (to American Smelting 
and Refining Co.). U. S. 1,947,024, Feb. 13. The faliric 
is treated with a colloidal soln. of BaS 04 . 

Cleaning wool. Walter Saare. Brit. 401,526, Nov. 16, 
1933. l^itch and similar coloring materials arc removed 
from sht‘tp wool by treating witli the vaiw of a volatile 
solviMit, f. g., hexalin, tetralin, trichloroethylene, cool- 
ing, expressing the cendensed solvent liv }iressure and then 
wa.shing the degreascMl wimiI with an all^i soln., €, g., a 
snap or soda soln. 

Apparatus for clpanlng and sterilizing feathers. Frank 
I. Klaymati and Frederick R. Lawrence (Kla 3 anan to 
I^uis Gordon). U. S. 1,945,296, Jan. 30. Various struc- 
tural and operative details an* dcscrilicd. 

Dry -cleaning preparation. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Ger. 585,633, Oct. 4, 1933 (Cl. 30A. 13). See Brit. 
3.68,584 (r. .1. 26, 4927). 

Bleaching. Soo. anon, pour Find. chtm. 4 Bfile. Ger. 
589,774. Dec. 13, 193.3 (Cl. 8t. 2). See Fr. 743,926 (C. 
/I. 27, 4102). 

Waterproof cloth. Sannojo Ushiyuma. Japan. 100,- 
281, March 27, 19.33. Addn. to 95,696 (C. A, 27. .3624). 
Cloth is waterproofed by painting a mixt. of glue and 
NaOH and a mixt. of linseed oil, Fe powder, etc., and powd. 
hair on both sides. 
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International standardization in the field of paints. 

C. P. A. Kttppelnieicr. Jttd Standardization 4, 1.35-7 
(193.3). AUlen 11. Emery 

Casein paints. F. C. Atwood. Am. Paint J. 18, 
No. 19, 48, et srq.. No. 21, 17 el seq. (19.30. O, G. S. 

The use of metallic zinc paint for the protection of 
metal surfaces. H. P. Frilsch i4gr, Eng. 14, :k37 8 
1193.3). — Owing in part to its chem. conipn. and in part 
to Its unusual distensibility, metallic Zii paint affords 
iiuich liettcr adherence to Zn and Zn-<*oated surfaces 
than many other paints comm mly used fontliis purixisi 

K. D. Jacob 

Standard methods of routine analysis of white pigments. 
\\n. Soc. Te.sting Materials A. S. M. Designation; 
1)31-33; Am. Standaids Assoc. A. S. A. No. ; K1 6-1933, 
12 pp. (1933). Aldeii H. joinery 

Standard methods of zovtine analysis of dry red lead. 
Am Testing Materials A. S. T. M. Designation: 

1)19-3.3; Am. Standaids Ass(k. A.*S. A. No.: K10-1U33, 
b pp. (19.33). Aldcn H. Emery 

The darkening of chrome oxide green at high tempera- 
ture J. F. Sachty;. Farben-Chem. 5, 49-50(1934). — 
I ht darkening of chrome oxide green at red heat is a.scribcd 
to 1 he foi niation of a darker cryst . modification. G. G. S. 

Phenols as antioxygens in drying oils. R. S. Hilpert 
and Cl. Niehans. Angew. Chem. 47, 86-90(1934). — 
I Npts were made on the action of som** phenols upon the 
iir>ing of linseed oil and wo(m 1 oil, with and without 
addns. of Co, Pb and 4ln driers Uniform conclusions 
fould not be obtained. Exptl. n suits and twelve refer- 
tnees are given. K-orl Kamniemieyer 

Recent developments in the nitrocellulose-lacquer 
industry in 1933. H. Schmidt. Nitrocellulose 5, 23-b 
09,34).— A feview. E. M. Symmes 

Crystal <i«f»h on metal. C. F. Scribner. Jnd. 
f'lnuhing 10, No. 4, 26-30(1934) - Crystal japan can lie 
applied directly on metal or wood; it gives hard and 
M tractive which make rough surfaces appear 

rnooth. The crystM size is controlled by the heaviness 


of the coal. Special oven conditions and baking schedules 
aie outlined. Crinkle japan is a similar attractive finish 
which requires somewhat differexit baking conditions. 

1). lliucsen 

Baked finishes on die castings. C. F. Scribner. Ind. 
Finishing 10, No. 4, 39-40(1934). — Practical suggestions 
for obtaining lndter finished products are given. D. T. 

Fundamentals of the production and use of procesaed 
fossil gums. Wilhelm Knimbhaur. Official Digest 

Federation Paint Varnish Production Clubs No. 134, 
43 8(19.34). — The running process ot fossil gums must be 
conducted so that the percentage of dibasic acids will not 
be excessively reduced. Mastication between steam- 

heated rollers renders copals more sol. and fusible. AftcT 
running, the processing is completed by neutralization 
of the acids with MgO or CaO, or by esterification with 
glyi'erol. Copal esters are sol. in tuMruleuni spirits and in 
oils. Varnishes contg. them give off no odor after baking, 
have good HtO resistance and are compatible with all 
pigments. <». G. Sward 

Tomesit. R. A. Coolahan. Official Digest Federation 
Paint Varnish Produaion Clubs No. 133, :^9-42(l9:i4).— 
'‘Torncsit" is stable at temps, up to 100^; dccompn. 
is not st*rious until 135* and at 150* it begins to char. 
*Tlercolyn,*’ chem. plasticizers, blown linseed oil and 
bodied tung oil arc suitable plasticizers. Ainberols, 
couniarones, alkyds, ester gums and dammar may be 
used with Tornesit. A wide range of pigments may be 
used. Tornesit coatings have i>roved successful in various 
places about a nilroccllulose factory. G. G. Sward 
Linoleum (not requiring) treatment in the drying houae. 
Felix Fritz. Kunststoffe 23,234-5(1933). — Various pra%- 
tical means arc described for hastening or eliminating the 
process of drying linoleum after applying the linoleum 
mass to the jute background. J. W. Perry 

Determining when printed linoleum is ready for uae. 
A. I. Kogan and P. A. Sikar. Farben^Chem. 5, 60-3 
(1934). — ^Abrasion resistance is considered better than 
tackiness as a measure of the dryness of printed linoleum. 
There is described an abrasion-reristaace device in which 
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an abrasive Uobk (a niixt. of moltm S and emerjO ^ 
moved to and fro over the surface under test. G. G. S* 

A new loMil resin-— Kiseellite. L. Zechmeister* G. 
T6lh and A. Koch. Centr. Mineral. Geol. A1934| 60-1; 
cf. C. A, 22, 47, 4085. — ^The browniidi green resin had 
hardness of about 2, sp. gr. 1.186, ifV "■ 1.5418, m. p. 
indefinite. On heating, HiS is evdved. Aiudysls: 

C 84.47, H 11.12, S 3.09, a^ 0.31, sum - 00.80%. 
This is the first natural resin found which ocmlains no O. „ 

Michael Fleischer ^ 

Applications of countercurrent mliera in the artificial- 
resin industry. Paul Wiessner. Kunststoffe 24, 3-5 
(1034). — Descriptive with diagrams. J. W. P. 

lUpid deteimmatioa of the pressure required in molding 
articles from artificial resins. K. Brandenburger. Kunst- 
Atoffe 23, 253-4(1033).— A nomograph to facilitate ealens. 
is given and its use explained wiUi examples. J. W. P. 

The influence of the material of the apparatus on the 3 
condensation of artificial resins. K. Brandenburger and 
Ernst L. Marx. Kunststoffe 24, 32(1034). — ^The material 
used in making app. for prepg. artificial rerins affects 
not only the color of the product biit also the rate of con- 
densation. J. W. Perry 

New fillers for artificial-resin masses. K. Branden- 
burger. Kunststoffe 23, 204-5(1033) . — ^I'ests with various 
org. fillers, e. g., ground wood, small bits of paper, etc., 
revealed that the use of cotton-sliver imparted the best 4 
mech. properties to articles prepd. from artificial resins. 

J.W. Perry 

Resins and resinous substances (Rollett, Petter) 10. 
Furnace for oxidizing Pb to Pb oxide (Russ. pat. 1085) 1. 
Azo dyes [products used in printing inks and paints] 
(U. S. pal. 1 ,947,027) 25. Esters of higher acids and ales, 
fused in coating cumpus.] (U. S. pat. 1,944,887) 10. 
Condensation products [for lacquers] (Brit. pat. 401,237) ^ 
13. Artificial masses [products used for manuf. of lac- 
quers] (Brit. pat. 401,200) 18. 


Paint. Toraz6 Kamata (KikuzO Kamata, inventor). 
Japan. 99,138, Jan. 24, 1933. A mixt. of linseed oil 
(7), Turkey-red oil (3) and white wax (1) is heated at 
50-200® and then is mixed with talc (5-10) . 

Paint for ship. Isaburd Toda. Japan. 99,773, Feb. 24, 6 
1933. The paint is prepd. by heating copal gum, tar 
oil, asphalt, graphite, mica, etc. 

Bituminous paint. Samuel W, Sparks (one-third each 
to Robert T. Lytle, Lawrence W. Stofiel and Price S. 
McPherson). U. S. 1,945,860, Feb. 6. A paint which is 
suitable for use on various materials comprises the reaction 
products of bituminous rock, HNOi, HsSOi and collodion. 

Minium paint. Nippon Kak6 Pe^ K. K. (Nobumasa 
Nogami, inventor). Japan. 99,858, March 1, 1033. ^ 
Minium i^T mixed with a volatile solvent soln. of metallic 
s(iap of linoleic acid or other aliphatic acids. 

Water paint. Herman A. Scholz and Wilbur S. Randel 
(to U. S. Gypsum Co.). U. S. 1,047,497, Feb. 26. 

A paint suitable for use on interior v^s, etc., after ad- 
mixture with water and linseed oil comprises a mineral 
filler such as a tremolite and dolomite mixt. 59.7, casein 6, 
a Ti pigment 20, ZnO 3, Irish moss 0.1, hydrated lime 9, g 
borax 2 and iribromophenol 0.2 part. U. S. 1,947,498 
(Herman A. Scholz (to U. S. Gypsum Co.)) relates to a 
dry compn., formi^ a smooth mixt. with water and 
permanently stable in storage, comprising casein particles 
coated with oil together with sufficient a^yd. Na borate 
to serve as a latent solvent for the ca.sein, and which also 
may contain NaF, lime or KiCrtO?, etc. 

Phintlilg. Wilhelm LUhl. Ger. 591,084, Jan. 16, 1034 
(Pl. 75s. 10). A primng compn., on which water paints 9 
or oil paints or both in turn can be applied, comprises an 
unboil^ vegetable oil 40-65, glycerol or like ale. 30-55, 
and spermaceti about 5%, together with an optional amt. 
of a mineral filler other than CaCOi. 

Sisfact treatment of magnesium and its alkm to form 
a eoatlBg te whic)i paint, etc., will adhere. Edward C. 
Burdick and Wm. H. Gross (to Dow Chemical Co.). 
U. 8. 1,047,122, Feb. 13. The surface is subjected to the 
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aetkm of a aoln. of a di-H phoqphate eubh as that of N i 
and a oompd., such as the Na salt of chromic, tungstic cir 
metavanamc add. 

Wood filler. James F. Walsh (to Cdluloid Corp 1 
U. S. 1,047,438, Feb. 13. A cellulose ester such t 
cellulose nitrate or acetate 100, is used with a substantiall\ 
nonvolatile liquid modifier such as dibutyl phthda«i 
35-60, a comminuted org. filling material each as wu* d 
flour 250 and a volatile solvent such as ale. and acetom 
6(X)-640 parts. 

Pigment. Carl J, Harbert (to Harshaw Chemical Co 
U. STT, 045,800, Feb. 6. See Brit. 303,474 (C. A. 28 
35D)* 

Pi^enta. Julian T. Baldwin (to Sandura Co.). U s 
1,946,052, Feb. 0. For coating the surface of a pigment 
such as lithopond comprising a metal compd. adapted to 
react with fatty acids, it is subjected to hot oxidi/erj 
fatty acid vapors such as those from soy-bean oil to form .1 
thin film of soap of the metal and the oxidized fatty at id 
on the surface of the pigment. U. S. 1,046,053 relates to a 
pigment coated with a film formed of the Zn soap of blown 
soy-bean oil . U . S. 1 ,046,054 relates to a process involving 
dissolve a water-sol. soap of an oxidized acid sirIi 
as oxidized linoleic acid in an aq. suspension \)f a pignioni 
and adding a metallic salt such as ZnS04 which w 411 rtax t 
with the water-sol. soap to form a water-insol. soap 10 
coat the individual particles of the pigment. I], s 
1,946,055 relates to a pulverulent pigment such as litlio. 
pone the particles of which are coated with a soap (sui h 
as the Zn soap) of an oxidized acid (such fs oxidized lino- 
leic acid) having more than 7 C atoms in its chain. 

Pigments. Albert Sander. Fr. 756,415, Dec. 9, 193.; 
Dyes or pigments are made by reaction of a salt ^ Zn or Cd 
or a mixt. thereof on an org. compd. of S, to foim a metal 
sulfide. S compds. include compds. of thiocarbonic ai'id, 
xant hales, thiocarbamides, isothiocyanates and thio- 
carbatiilides. 

Pigments. ‘'Kolloidchcqiie'* Studicngcscllschaft m 
b. H. Johannes B. Carpzow, Robert l^nzmann, Martin 
March and Hermann Sanders. Gcr. 588,447 Nov. 21, 
1933 (Q. 22/. 10). Addn. to 555,714 (C. A. 26, 015.3) 
The method of 555,714 for making pigments is applied to a 
mixt. of sea ooze and org. dyes. Thus, crude aniline oil 
contg. PhNHs and toluidine is intimately mixed with si a 
ooze tn vacuo and dried. The product is oxidized by ev- 
posure to air or treatment with HiOi, to give a brownish 
red to wine-red pigment. Other examples are given. 

Pigments. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Erich Korinth ami 
Georg Meder, inventors). .Gcr. 589,783, Dec. 14, 19.33 
(Cl. 22/. 10) Inorg. pigment is prepd. by mixing ZnO 
with one or more colored oxide.s of the type MO, M 
denoting a metal, and healing till a solid soln. or iiiisid 
crystals are produced. Thus, ZnS 04 . 7 HtO and MiiS( > 4 .' 
4HtO crystals are ground and intimately mixed. Ihc 
mixt. is heated to glowing to drive off SOi and watci and is 
reduced to the MnO .stage by heating in an atm. of CO 
or CO 1 . A bright bg)wn pigment results. Other ex- 
amples are given. ' * 

Pigments. P41 Zelenka. Hung. 107,940, Jan. 2, 19.34 
Melted metal or alloy is sprayed under pressure against a 
heated gas or^air current (or, if d&siied, in the same di- 
reaction as the current ) . The heat of the current vapori/* s 
the metals and the vapors arc oxidized by some method. 

Pigments from exhausted ggs-purifying masses. Gyula 
Baranyi. Hung. 107,461, D^. 1, 19^. The free and org. 
S and carbonizable org. matter of the mass are evapd. 
and ignited. Disintegrated iron«particles or ignited him 
may &so be added. Yellow, brown and red pigments aie 
obtained in different parts of the furnace; dark-red uir- 
terial, e. g., is formed in the hottest portion, at .WO 650 . 
a. C. A. 27, 4107. 

Lithopone. Wm. C. Hooey and Kdmu^ J. 

(to New Jersey Zinc Co.). U. S. 1,045,&51, Feb. 0 
Aq. solns. of BaS and Zn804, at least one of 
tains a prccipitable Mg compd. in soln., such as 
are brought together, and the main reaction is terminated 
before an appreciable amt. of Mg compd. is pptd. U. 
C. A.27, 2830.^ 
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SilesimVttdiiclwm. 1 

Fftb. (Peter SdilAster and Paul Hegeuberg. teventora) 
Oer. Jan. 10, 1084 (Q. 7)rkSi^d^L 

cent*. Fe and 2^ are tMted ynith HjSOi of 8IHJO*B4. 
and then calcined m an oxidizing atm. at a temp, below the 
^ Fe,(S 04 )i. «. f., below 

450*. The product is lixiviated and filtered, and the 
filtrate IS treated with ZnO or ZnCOa to ppt. Fe(OH),. 
The soln. of ZnSOi is filtered, and the residue of Fe- 
(OH)i is calcined at 400-500*. ^ 

Cadmium yellow. Silesia Verein chemincher Fabriken 
Fr. 767,226, Dec. 22, 1038. Clear Cd yellow, tending 
towatd the green is made by mixing the CdS, pptd. ami 
dried, with ZnS or material contg. ZnS, e. g Hthopmu , 
and afterward heating the mixt. to 8,^-4r)0*. 

Iron-containing black pigment. B61a Moskovits. 
Hung. 107,663, Dec. 1, 1933. An org. material, e g , 
sawdust, is added to Fe oxide or material contg, it. 'Ihe ^ 
org. matter forms reducing gases during dry distn. Tin- 
cooled product te treated by magnetic sopn. and then 
ground to powder. 

Tftanium whits. Hartmut W. Richter. U. S. 1,947,220, 
Feb. 18., In the hydrolysis of highly acid solns. of TiOi in 
Hf ^4 to produce a ppt. suitable tor convmion into a 
pigment, the temp.s. and pressures necessary for hy- 
drolysis are lowered by adding a soln. of more bade Ti 


and other eorro ri ve solns. Other pigmenu as ZnO, 
BaS 04 , TiOt, lithopone, AfaOii FesCH end org. dyes 
may be added to the rubber converrion product on the 
mixing rollers. Solvents such ss turpentine, CCh* CSi, 
CHCla, petrrdeum aotvents and coal-tar solvents may be 
used. Cf. C. A.28,917». 

Coating compoaMons. Imperial Chemical Co. Ltd., 
Arthur Hill, Rowland Hill and Eric B. Walker. Brit. 
401,300, Nov. 9, 1933. A binuclear dihydric phenol, 
derived from o-ciesol and ketones, s. {., MCsCO, cyclo- 
hexanone, or aldehydes other than CH^, s. g., AcH, 
Imtyraldehyde, BxH, is condensed with CHfO or a compd. 
contg. a reactive CHi group in an acid medium and the 
product is dissolved in a di^ng oil, c. g.. tung, to yield a 
coating compn.* In examples a,a,4,4 -dihydrDxy-3,3'- 
dimethyldiphenylcyclohexatic, a, ft, 4, 4 '-dihydroxy-3,3 

dimethyidiphenylbutone, or ^,/9,4,4'-dihydn)Xy-3,S'-di- 
iiiclhyldiphenylpropane is condenbcd with CHiO in the 
presence of methylated spirits and HCl and the initial 
condensation product of o-cresol and AcII in tho presence 
of HCl is condensed with CH 2 O in the pretence of HCl. 

Coating composition. Paul Friedrich. Fr. 766,481, 
Dec. 11, 1033. A conipii. for application to metals, 
wood, Slone or paper is made by mixing tar and coal-tar 
pitch with the addn. of chlorinated aliphatic hydrocarbons 


ujsn V xt. ' a ^ tnixt, of hoiiiologs and derivs. of Celle, the mass 

^ *^**^'^^ energetically agitated and submitted to pressure. 

Zinc white. Zinkhfitte Neu-Krlaa G. m. b. H. Ger. 


580,603, Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 22/. 4). App. for proflucing 
the above pigment by distg. Zn and burning the resulting 
Zn vapor is describi*d. 

Ink. Matabei Shinozaki. Japan. 99,701, Feb. 22, 
1938. A mixt. of gallnut ext., dil. H 2 SO 4 , dil. oxalic acid, 
ferric oxalate, FeSOe and Ah^SOe)^ and an aniline dye Is 
kept at 1 - 2 * until impurities are pptd. ITie time of tnanuf . 
is thus very much shortened. 

Flintiim ink. I. G. Farbeuind. A.-G. (Ernst Knebcl, 
Arthur Htigel and Heinrich Steinmeycr, inventors). 
Ger. 601,466, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. 161. 7.01) Sol. cimdeiLsa- 
tion products of polyhydric ales, with polybasic org. 
acids are used as components of inks for plain or relief 
printing 


One example contains tar 70, pitch 1.3, trichloroethylene 
3 and homologs and derivS. of CeHs 11 kg. 

Coating eompoaition from drying oil, phenolic and 
aldehydic materialB. Adolf Heck (to Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co.). U. S. 1,947,414, Feb. 13. A compn. 
suitable for use on elec, app., etc., comprises reaction 
products of an oxidized drying oil such as oxidized lioseed 
dl with about equal amts, of a phenol and aldehyde in the 
presence of an alk. catalyst (the mol. ratio of the aldehyde 
to the phenol being less than 1.0 but greater than 0.25), 
the pnxlucts being sol. in toluene, xylene, etc. U. 8. 
1,047,415. >Sce Can. 329,051 (C. A. 27, 1530). 

Coating compositions suitable for applicatton by spray- 
ing. Erik Rotheim* U. S. 1,945,098, Feb. 6. A coating 
compn. (which is maintained under pressure) comprises a 
nonvolatile coating material, such as a cellulcjse eater In a 


Orav^ ink. KizydiA Kawamura. Japan. 90,782, 6 "^^nvoiauie coaung maienai, suen as a 1x1 uiosc csot in a 
.iTV 1093 Tt,. Sv u n,^nH fr«n. m.l.iKr wlvent, and a liqueM g^u* material such u M*a 


Feb. 27, 1933. The ink is picpd. from metallic alginates, 
wax, resin, oil, higher fatty acid, pigment, etc. 

Mimeof^ph ink. ShinjirO Horii. Japan 00,266, Feb. 
1, 1933. The ink is a mixt. of oils (such as linseed, castor 
or soy-bean oil), wax, soap of org. bases (such as eihanol- 
aminc oleate or hydroxyeihylamine naphthenate), dyes 01 
pigments and water. It does not corrode metals. 

Stamp ink. T6y6 Seikan K. K. (Iwao Siga, inventor). 
Japan. 100,572, Apr. 15, 1933. The ink is prepd. by 
dissolving induline in crude crcsol 01 MeOH. 

Linaeed-oil auhatltute Hakodate Seiyu K. R. (Kin- 
tard Hashimotb, inventor). Japan. 100,422, Apr. 5, 
1938. A hydrocarbon oil (such light oil) contg. ab- 
sorbed HfS is heated with animal and soy-liean oils, while 
air is bubbled into the mixt 


or ivobutane dissolved in the compn. in a quantity Suffi- 
cient to produce a sr>ln. said, with the gaseous compd. 
under a pressure of several atm. at ordinary temp. 

Lacquers, llieodor Kotthoff. Ger. 588,231, Nov. 15, > 
1033 (Cl. 22A. 3). Addn. to 575,789 (C. A. 27, 4942). 
Oil lacquers obtained as in 575,780 by heating oils and 
resins, are extd. with an org. extn. agent such as ales., 
esters or ketones, and the residue is worked up Into a 
lacquer, 'llius, ^OH-CHtO resin, wood oil and linseed 
oil are heated to form a lacquer. This is extd. with a 
mixt. of DuOH and iso-PrOH. The residue, 30-85%» is 
worked up into a lacquer. Other examples are given. 

Oil varnidi. Tol^o B. C. K6gy6 K. K. (Yfitaro 
l(K)g206, March 22, 1933. 


Inada, inventor). Japan. 

ftonurttog toe drying at oil. and vanlahes. HAncn Vami* b ma<k> by heaUng a ml*^ rf drj^ oU. Jiat^ 
Seiyu k!k. 5litsuo Nakamura, inventor). 8 

99,478, Feb. 10, 1933. Addn. of about fi% of aromatic **** during heating i, iwe- 

ketones, aldehydes or their derivs. promotes the drying 


of oils or varnishes. Acetophenone, benzophenone, benz- 
aldehyde and solicylaldehyde are examples. 

Acoeleiator for drying of oils and vamidies. Hfinen 
Seiyu K. K. (MiUuo Nakamura, inventor). Japan. 
09,977, March 7, 1933. Addn. of about 6% of a phenol 
ether (such as isosafrole or amMholc) accelerates the dry- 
ing of oils and varnishes. . _ . ^ ^ 

Codting composition. HcrbtTi A. Endres (to The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.) . Can. 339,070, Jan. 80, 
1934. One hundred lbs. of thi chlorostannic acid reaction 
product of rubber is mixed with 10 lbs. of carbon black 
on cooled mill rollers until a homogeneous sheet is ob- 
tamed. This is dispersed in 50 gallons of solvent naphtha 
and 5 lbs. of tung oU. This coating cawjm. unu^ 
lesistance to the deleterious action^of acid, alk., saline 


vented by addn. of Se» 

Cellulose lacquer. Asahi Oarasu K. K. (Yodiitaka 
Amenomiya, inventor). Japan. 100,441, Apr. 6, 1938. 
The lacquer is preiid. from a cellulose ester or ether eontg. 
a metallic hydroxide, which is obtained by tnating a 
cellulose ester or ether soaked in an aq. soln. of a tnetuUc 
salt with an aq. soln. of an alkali. 

Coating copper with celluloae acetate lacquer. Esnest 
R. Taylor and Hairy 1. Davis (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
U. S. 1,946,647, Feb. 13. Cu is treated with a hot alk. 
soln. such as a 2% soln. of NaOH and then washed, dried 
and coated with a cellulose acetate lacquer contg- HiPOi. 

HltroeeUtiloae lacquer. Theodore F. Bradlev (to 
Eliis-Foatcr Co.). U. S. 1,946,479, FA. 13. Nitro- 
cellulose is used with a sedveut sudh as BttOAc and toluene 
together with phthallc anhydride and luttclent addnl. 
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crystallizable mg, acid mich as benzoic acid to exert a 
plasticiziug effect. Cf. C. A, 27, 5660. 

Apparatua for applying enamel to wire and heating it. 
Henry M. Larsen (to Western Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,A7»- 
47i), Feb. 20. Varkus structural and oiKTalive details are 
described. 

Apparatus for baking enamel on wire. Emerson Pugh 
(to Wea^rn Klee. Co.). U. S. 1,047, rj4ri, Feb. 20. 
Various structural and operative details are described. 
U. S. 1,947,546 (Raymond L. Reading (to Western 
Klee. Co.)) and IT. S. 1,947,547 (Hal F. Fruth (to Western 
Klcc. Co.)) also relate to app. of the same general char- 
acter and purpose. 

Oven for drying lacquered articles. Carl C. Wilcox 
(to Studebaker Corp.) U. S. 1,940,9231 Feb. 13. Struc- 
tural and operative details of a drying app. in which 
there may be maintained an atm. that does not support 
combustion. « 

Ornamenting. Karel R. van Staal. Brit. 401,«')07, 
Nov. 10, 19^13. The surface of plates, with a wooden 
surface (which may be covered with a thin paper layer) 
and consisting of 1 or more layers, is improved by treating 
with a soln. of arliticial rcsiu(s) to which a plasticizer has 
been added, drying and hot-pressing between polished 
metal plates undet not more than 25 kg. per cm. 

Airplane wings. Soc. des vernis perl. Fr. 7.50,948, 
Dec. 18, 1933. The wings are impregnated with a soln. 
of halogeiiated rubber in toluene which may contain a 
color or A1 bronze. Acetylcellulose or nitrocellulose 
varnish is then applied and a 2nd application of the 1st 
soln. may be given. 

Floor finish. Frank H. Lyons (to E. L. Bruce Co.). 
Can. 339,024, Jan. 30, 1934. A floor finish comprises as a 
base, linseed oil 313, lung oil 94, gloss oil 130, naphtha 
365 gidlons, paraffin wax 724, zinc stearate 50 lb. and 
by vol. of xylene. 

Polymerized oil. Velvet Sekken K. K. (Seki Zenda, 
inventor). Japan. 1(X),462, Apr. 6, 1933. A polymerizi*d 
oil is prepd. by heating a niixt. of a fish oil and 0.4*0.5% 
NaHSOi in a closed vessel at about 275" . 

Oil for linoleum. Suekicht Otaka. Japan. 100,264, 
March 25, 1933. A trichloroethylene soln. of castor oil 
as the main constituent is used together with tnineral, 
vegetable or animal oil, wax or resin. 

Linoleum. Dubois & Kaufmann G. m. b. H. Ger. 
'691,158, Jan. 17, 1934 (Cl. 8/. 1). The linoxyn ordinarily 
used in the manuf. of linoleum is replaced wholly or m 
part by factice, prepd. by treating a fatty oil with S or 
SsClfl. The resin ordinarily used may be replaced by a 
synthetic resin prepd. from CioHa and S2C12. Specific 
compns. are descrilied. 

Condensation products. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. 
(Eduard Mtinch and Georg Kraemer, inventors). Ger. 
587,037, Oct. 28, 1933 (Cl. \2o. 26.02). Addn. to .547,517 
(C. i4. 26 , 3686). The method of 547,517 for producing 
oily or re.sinous products is varied by condensing the 
esters obtained by treating higher unsaid, acids with 
alkylcne oxides, with polybasic acid.s or their dcrivs., 
IMilyhydric ales, being added if desit cd. Thus, linseed -oil 
acid is treated with CSH4O and the product condensed 
with phlhalic anliydride . Other examples are given . 

Resins. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Arthur 
Hill, Rowland Hill and Eric E. Walker. Brit. 401,290, 
Oct. 30, 1933. Oil-sol. resins arc prepd. by condensing 
together in an acid medium CH2O, or a polymer thereof, 
and a substituted phenol, coutg., in the p-position, an 
alkyl group of more than 1 C atom and, in 1 o-position, H, 


alkyl or aralkyl. In examples p-isobutylptaenbl, 2,4-diben. 
zylphenol, ^benzylphenm and p-terf-amylphenol are 
condensed with CHsO in presence of HCl. The prod- 
ucts may be dissolved in oils, e. g., tung, linseed, and sol- 
vents, with or without Co linoleate, to give a varnish. 

Reiins from phfhalic anliydride, fdycerol and fatty 
addi from caotor oil. Adolf Heck (to Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co.). U. S. 1,947,416, Feb. 13. . Castor-oil 
fatty acids are distd. under a reduced pressure of about 
30 mm. at temps, of about 260-70" and 50-100 parts of 
the distd. acids arc mixed with phthalic anhydride 100 
and glycerol 50 parts, the mixt. is heated to 180-230*^ 
until it bccomcst clear and, until an clastic, light -colored, 
substantially nontacky resin is obtained on cooling which 
is sol. in benzene, toluene, etc., and suitable for use us 
a coating compn. * 

Synthirtic resing. Frauk A. Apgar and Arthur Runyan 
(to Sinclair Refining Co.). U. S. 1,945,719, Feb. 0 
Unsatd. components of crocked petroleum distillates 
about 90% or more of which boil below uhout 230" an 
polymerized to produce polymers b. about 300" or highei , 
oils of lower b. p. are sepd. from the polymers and itu. 
latter arc rcsinified with a phenol, an aldehyde and a con- 
densing agent. * 

Synthetic resin. Frederick S. Granger (to Combustion 
Utilities Corp.). U. S. 1 ,946,459, Feb. 0. For producing 
a potentially reactive synthetic resin, a mixt. comprising 
an alk. phenolale soln. and an aldehyde is pcTmitted to 
react without heating for 3 hrs. or longer and the matei iul 
is then heated to above 60", and neutralize with a dil. 
acid to ppt . the synthetic resinous product. 

Synthetic reaina. Wilhelm Kraus. Austrian 135,858, 
Dec. 1 1 , 1933 (Cl. 39a) . Resins which can be hardt^d by 
heat and pressure are prepd. by condensing phenol, 
acetone and CH^O in an alk. medium, nr first in an alk. 
medium and then in an acid medium. Examples are given. 

Synthetic resins. Allgcmeine Elcktriciiats-Ges. Ger. 
691,479, Jan. 22, 1934 (Cl. l?a. 26.02). Resins which 
harden without application of heat are prepd. by heating 
with aliphatic ales., contg. more than 2 OH groups, the 
hardcnablc condensation priHlucts obtained in known 
manner from a polyhydric aliphatic ale., a polybasic 
acid, and a fatty oil, with or without a monoh^c acid, 
e. g., a resin or fatty acid. Thus, a conflensation product 
fnim glycerol and phthalic anhydride may be heated to 
2(X>-220" with liasced nil and then to 240 2G0" with 
glycerol. Other examples are given. Cf . C. A . 28 , 920‘. 

Synthetic resins. Adrien Piiiel. Fr. 756,896, Dec. 1(), 
1933. Molding powders are obtained by reducing resins to 
impalpable powders by dissolving them in an alk. soln., 
pptg. and washing with water. The ri^sins arc mixed 
with inert materials while uioist. 

Synthetic resins. Soc. pour Tiiid. chim. & Bfile. Fr 
757,038, Dec. 19, 1933. A primary aromatic amine or a 
salt thereof is caused to react with more than 2 mols. of 
CHsO in the presence of a large amt. of*a strong mineral 
acid, preferably at a rt'latiFcly high temp. The product is 
washed, dried and cohipressed by heating under pressure. 
Killers, plasticizing agents, etc., may be added. 

Synthetic resin molding compositions. Fritz Schmidt. 
Ger. 591,045, Jan. 16, 1934 (Q. 395. 2^f. Urea or a urea 
deriv. and CH9O (or a reagent which yields CHiO), or 
initial condensation products of the urca-CHsf^ typ^» 
kneaded at a moderate temp, with a material capable of 
swelling, e, g., casein, cellulose or starch, until a dry 
homogeneous compn. which can be molded directly is 
obtained. Softening or platinizing agents or solvents 
may be kneaded into the mixtr Examples are given. 


27— FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

U. SCBBRUBBL 

Traniitioa points of mixtures of cow butter and cacao teristic of that substance and is certainly affected by the 
butter. Davi4 W. Horn and Margaret Alberta Wilson, presence of some foreign fats. The discussion in the pres- 
Am, J, Pkatm, 106 , 5^1(1934); cf. C. A, 23, 5052-3. — cnl paper relates to the effect of added cow butler upon 
The transition point of cacao butter is a senritive charac- the transition point of cacao butter. In mixts. of cucao 
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irtilter and cow Wtcr at intervals of 20% or less through- 1 
.ml the range of conens. Ijetwwn 1(K)% cwno butter and 
HK)% cow butter, the transition points wktc well dcfim-d 
until the percentage of cow butler approached »)<;{ . As 
fur as 70% there is a linear relation between transition 
pf)int and the percentage of cow butter in the mixed fat. 

I his linear relation is expressed by the equation, y « 

- -0.165 X + 29.2. W. G. Gacssler 

The melting pointi of the fat mixtures of margarine. 
M. Sandomirski! and O. Mikhailovskaya. Maslohnino- ^ 
/hirtfvoe Delo 1933, No. 4, 14-16.— Tables and diagrams 
.how the effect of the addn. of sunflower- and cotton- 
,L*cd oils on the m. pi of hydrogenated oils. 1?. 11. 

Photochemical studies of rancidity. Mayue K. Cot' 
and J. A. LcClere. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 245-8(19:14).— 
oils properly protected from light do not give reliable 
<()lor tests for rancidity, and oils reinaiii free thercfiom 
( ven though they have a peroxide value equal to or hightT j 
iliuD that of an unprotected rancid oil if they have lieen 
protected with black or green paper transmitting light 
delimited by 4900 to 6800 A. Such oils have not shown 
i.rganoleplic rancidity after 7 months. The results of 
I \pls. with oottnnseed and com oils support the view that 
nxidatiuc rancidity may be due to photochem. action of 
liftht on a compd. which probably exists simultaneously 
111 the oil or is produced from compds. which give rise to 
ihe formation of peroxides. E. Schoruliel ^ 

Production of cottonseed oil. A. £. Williams. Crus^h’- 
tug Grinding 2, 3 '5(1933). — W. reviews the iTUshing 
ol cottonseed anfl extn. of the oil. Alden U. Emery 
The adsorption of sunflower oil by the hulls. J. Kol- 
pdkuv. Masloboino-Zhirovoe Delo 1933, No. 4, 19 22.— 

I he anatomical stmeture of the suniloweicseed hulls is 
\ciy favorable for adsorption phenomena. Expts. showed 
I hat jn.6-18.5% of oil can be adsorbed by the htdls. , 

Elias Biclouss 

Oil from Solanacea seeds. S. L. Ivanov and A. J. 

1 iitcnbtTg. Schriften zenirat. hiochem, Forsihungsinst, 
\ahr,-<ie»iussmUlelind. 3, 219-38(1933). — Henbane and 
tliornapple, common weeds in Russia, yield Si*eii oils 
Miiiilar to tobacco-seed and tomato^eed oils; tlie alkaloids 
111 she seeds arc not oil-sul. and the oils arc both nun -toxic 
.111(1 edible. The max. oil content of the seeds occurs at 
a middle stage of ripeness; acid no. and I no. also decrcavse < 
.IS npt'iiing progresses. Aimual production of oil fiom 50 
ions of thoniapplc seed and 20 tons of henbane seed is 
pl.iTined in Russia. Julian F. Smith 

Walnut oil in Russia. S. 1^ Ivunov arql K. E. Herdi- 
thcvskil. Schriften zentriU. hiochem. Fonchungsinst, 
\alir.~GentissmiUelind. 3 , 240 50(193:1).— Walnut oils 
Itum widely distant parts of the U. S. S. R. vary but little 
in compn. Climatic temp, is an important factor only 
during the active growing season. Like soy beans and 
piunuts, the nuts arc rich in protein and poor in cellulose*. 
Ihi acid compn. 44' a n pi csentative sample is: liuolcic 
oleic 17.6, linoleuic 10.0, saK}. acids 9.4%. 

• Julian F. Smith 

Cedar-nut oil of western Siberia. S. L. Ivanov and 
S. B. Resnikuva. Schriften zentral. btochem. Foruhungs- 
inst, Nahr.-Genussmiiteltnd. 3, 239-46(19:3:1). — Oil from 
nuts of Finns cenihra L. (western Siberia) contained olcie 
acid :32.49-35.82, linoleic acid 31.12-34.23, linolenic acid 
lti.r»7 27.76%; as its major acid components. Lino- 
1( tiic acid content is highest in the most northern climate. 

1 (It the best com. utilization of the oil further study of the 
iiflueuces of growing coui^tions and a better understand- 
ing of the biochemistry of the oil are nraded. J. F. S. 

Chemical composition of tuniw-liver oU. Tetsuo 
'lomiyama. BuU. Aff- Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 141~7 
(19:33).— The liver of Thunnus mentdlis tn spring time 
ground with anhyd. Na9S04 and extd. with petr. ether. 
The oil obtaMed from the ext. was analyzed; it had acid 
value 28,0, sapon. value 177.6* ester value 149.6, 1 value 
• ‘^>.6, Ac value 31.6, Hchner value 89.8, Rdchcrt-Mcissl 
value 2.2, Polenski value 0.5, di» 0.924, unsaponiiiable 
matter 1.6%, and ra. p. 28-9®. The following acids 
wi re isolated : oleic 30, arachidonic 20, s^ic 7, dupano- 
donic 22, palmitic 19, myristic add 6% ikd a small amt. 


of linoleic acid. The administratum of 9 mg. of the oil pt't 
day to one albino rat was sufficient to cure vitamin A clv- 
ficiency. Y. Kihara 

Polyaulfonatioii and purification of oils. J. Abraino- 
viteb . Tiba 1 1 , 803-1 1(1933) . — In order to obtain higher 
sulfonatioii products than can be obtained by direct treat- 
ment ot oils by H2SO4 the oil may be chlorinated 
having a high ctmtent of unsaid, acids are treated with 
Cl gas, preferably not above 30 40®, to obtain the diehlorin- 
ated ui'ids; oils with a low unsaid, aidd content are 
tieated with SOCls to obtain the acid chlorides, which are 
sepd. by disln. at aljout 125 :i0®), the chlorinated deriv. 
(or acid chloride) is saixmd. with aq. NaOH to obtain the 
corresixinding di- or Iti-hydroxy acid, and the latter is 
tieatecl with the theoretical amt. ot Oti® H2SO4 at not 
ovei 28 .30®. A dry trihydroxy acid heated for alx>ut 
3 hrs at 125 .50® thickened considerably, presumably 
iHTHiise of formation of lactones and (or) lactides, and 
careful sultonatioii of the cooled reaction pr(»duct with 
HaSOi.SOy yielded a disulionated tri- or tetrahydroxy ale. 
(this reaction was obtained once; but all subseciiient at- 
tempts to reiK'at it wen* unsuccessful). A. P.-C. 

A new t^e of catalyst for the hydrogenation of oila. 
Bag, \’olokiLm atid hgunov. Alasloboino-Zhtrovoe Delo 
1933, No. 4, Iti 17. - An alloy of Ni and A1 treated for a 
slh»rt tune with NaOH repi(*stiils a valuable stationary 
catalyst lor the hydiogeiiatiou of oils. The NaOH (by 
its action on the Al) roughens the .surface of the alloy, 
and thus increases its active ari'a. The NaOH-treateil 
alloy dcH's not require an anodic oxidation with subsequent 
reduction l>y TI, and is not si*iisitive to the usual poisons 
(HiS, etc.), whereby the usual fn‘(iiient regenerations are 
eliminated. Allovs coiitg. 27% Ni sliowed the highest 
activity. Low hydrogenation temps. (2(K)® and less) can 
be applied with this allov. Elias Biclouss 

The effect of electrolytes on roain soaps. A. Laptev 
and K. Arenshtam. Mttslobotno-Zhircvoe Delo 1933, No. 
4, 11-13. — Contrary to the accepted view, the rosin soaps 
can be readily salted out by moderately c*oned. (6%;) NaCl 
solns. Elia.H Biclouss 

The value of silicate of soda as a detergent. III. Sili- 
ceous silicate in water containing calcium bicarbonate or 
carbon dioxide. John 1). Carter and Win. Sterieker. 

I Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 277 81(19.34); cf. C. A. 26, W16.— 
Unsoiled cloths and cloths soiled with C black, burnt 
umber, raw umber or FcjOi were washed simultaneously 
Hitli 9.2% detergent solns. (detergent Nu oleate or NaiO : 

3.25SiOs or a mixt. of the two) at (K)® in the launderometer ; 
the detergent solns. were made up in (1) disld. water, 
(2) water contg. Ca(HCOa)2 eqiiiv. to 85.7 parts CaCOa 
IHT million m* (3) water contg. enough CO, to give a pn bc- 
, Lwcen 4 and 5; after rinsing and drying of the washed 
cloths, their roflecting power was detd. with a photometer. 
The Ca(HC03)t caused a greater loss in efficiency of the 
detcrgimts than the COa, both in washing the soiled cloths 
and in preventing deix^sition on the unsoiled cloths; the 
silicate and silicated soaps were less affected in this respect 
than the soap. In general for the 4 pigments, the inixts. 
of silicate and soap tested were superior to silicate under 
all conditions tried; these mixts. were equal or superior 
B to the soap in the presence of the Ca(HCC^)s or COt, but 
the mixts. rich in silicate were inferior to soap in distd. 
water. Oscar T. Quimby 

Double-bond titration (Frognicr, van Goetsenhoven) 7. 

Action of lipolytic bacteria on natural fats (Collins) 
lie. Olcurcsinous pine ln*e product fur use in resin 
soap manuf. (U. S. pat. 1,945,421) 22. 

' ' ■ '-■■■ " • 

DiitUUng fata, etc. Metallgesellschaft A.-G. and Wil- 
helm Genmke. Kr. 756,397, I>eo. 8, 1933. In distg. 
fats, etc., of high b. p., reflux of condensation products in 
the upper part of the distn. chamber is prevented by the 
use of 2 l^-shapcd members mounted so as to form a 
space between them which rt*mains filled with still gas, the 
upper member serving to collect the condensation prod- 
ucts, while the still air between the 2 members insulates 
the upper member from the heat of the lower port of the 
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chamber. A suitable opening is made for the upward 
passage of vapors. 

SulfonaMfats or aliphatic acids. I.G.Farbcnind.A.-G. 
(Ferdinand Miinz, inventor) . Ger . 591 »196, Jan. 18, 1934 
(Cl. 120. 23.01). TTimid. aliphatic adds or their esters 
are treated with an excess of fuming HfSOi. The reac- 
tion mm be effected in a .solvent, e. g., CC^, at a low temp. 
Ba amPtai are given. The aq. solns. of the products are 
staUe to hard water and to boiling with mineral add. 

Preventing ozidatioa of fats and oils and petroleum 
hydrocarbons. HAnen Seiyu K. K. (Mitsuo Ncdcamura, 
inventor). Jaimii. 99,257, Jan. 30, 1933. Oxidation is 
prevented by adding to the oils hydrazine, amino or 
hydroxy compds. of thymol, or a prspcnyl or allyl dcriv. 
of phenol contg. an alkyl ethtT group larger than ethyl. 

Apparatus for separating cr^^la from fata and oils. 
Tuiji 6hashi and Ikki Hachiya. Japan. 99,769, Feb. 24, 
1 933 . Diagrammatical . 

Apparatus for extracting fats, etc., from materials, e. g., 
wool, cotton fabrics, ilsn, with volatile aolvents. Shio 
Hitoshi. Brit . 400,613, Oct. 23, 1933. 

Apparatus for extracting fats, oils and waxes. Lothar 
Martinius. Fr. 7W,4247Dec. 9, 1933. 

Apparatus for continuous extraction of oils and fats. 
Minoru Maki. Japan. 99,064, Jan. 10, 1933. Diagram- 
matical. 

Apparatus for continuous and automatic extraction of 
olive oil. Fermin Martinez-Huarle. Fr. 756,628, Dec. 
13, 1933. 

Appamtua for recovering oils and fats from water. 
Alfred E. Ridley. Fr. 756,642, Dec. 13, 1933. 

Recovery of oil from Japanese acid clay used for puri- 
fication of oils. Sanpei Kurahashi. Japan. 99,667, Feb. 
21, 1933. An aq. soln. of a sulfonate of an alkylated 
aromatic hydrocarbon is used to recover oil contained in 
the waste add clay. 

Apparatus and process for the extraction of oil from oil- 
containing fruits. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. 
Brit. 401,550, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Extraction of castor oil. J. Geyson Belg. 395,785, 
May 31, 1933. The seeds are crushed and treated with 
a solvent, the soln. is filtered, and the solvent distd. 

Hydrogsnation of oils and fats. Nippon Chissohiryo 
K. K. (Aiji Honda, inventor). Japan. 99,101, Jan. 18, 
1933. In hydrogenation of highly unsatd. oils, wholly or 
p^ly hydrogenated oil is added and the whole is treated 
with Hi in the presence of a catalyst. By this means the 
reaction is completed at a lower temp., and thus the life 
of the catalyst is prolonged and the quality of the product 
improved. 

Rsco^ry of waste nickel catalyst. Hokkai Yushi 
K6gy6 R. K. (Gord Ksmura, inventor). Japan. 99,594, 
Feb. 16, 1933. Waste Ni catalyst used for the hardening 
of oils is dissolved in HiSOi contg. HNOi. To the soln. 
NaOH or NaiCOt is added in such amt . that Ni is not pptd. 
but most of the Fe and other impurities are pptd. After 
sepn. from the ppt., the soln. is heated with a small amt. 
of an oxidizing agent (such as KMnOi or NaiOs) , by which 
the remaining Fc is pptd. From the filtrate, Ni is re- 
covered as hydroxide with caustic alkali. 

Device for testing the rate of oxidation of oila and fata. 
Ivor M. Colbeth (to Baker Castor Oil Co.) . U. S. 1,944,- 
926, Jan. 30. Structural details. 

Adsorbent for decolorizing oils and fats. Daniel S. 
Belden and Wm. Kelley (to Filtrol Co. of Calif.). U. S. 


1,946,124, Feb. 6. An activated clay pufp is mixed with 
a substantial proportion of finely divide day in air-drieii 
condition, the mixt. is heated to 100-315* until an ex( 
thermic reaction occurs, and the mixt. is then quenchi 1 
in 3-5 parts by wt. of hot, softened water, agitated to n . 
move ad. salts, and then dried. Cf. C. A. 27, 2800. 

Digperdon and stabilisation of oils. M. Brnotti 
Belg. 395,761, May 31, 1933. CarbonatioU sludge, sii< h 
as sugar-house scum, is used as dispersing and stabiliznt^r 
agent. 

Deodorization of oils. Shigez6 Nunomura. Japan. 
100,091, March 13, 1933. Oils are deodorized by agitui 
ing with crushed ginger and HiOi. 

Reducing the oil content of soy-bean meal. Louis \\ 
Haas and Herbert O. Renner (to J. R. Short Milling Co i 
U. S. 1,947,200, Feb. 13. Preliminary to pressing iiu 
meal, its moisture content is adjusted to about lOV;.. in 
order to facilitate cold pressmg and production of a nu .ii 
suitable for use in bread making. 

Apparatus for drying olive marc. Mauricio (vSk 
anon.). Fr. 756,554, Dec. 12, 1933. 

Apparatua for the manufacture of Turkey-red oil. iii 
rotoshi Koide. Japan. 99,338, Feb. 3,t 1933. Tin 
neutralization of sulfonated oil is effected in steiw. 

Luting for metal containers. Paul Fassbcndcr. Get 
689,568, Dec. 19, 1933 (O. 22t. 1). A luting for me til 
containers for oil, fats, etc., consists of a mixt. of fiuriv 
powd. cereal meal and satd. or highly coned, aq. suln. di 
hygroscopic salts such as MgCli or CaCls. 

Soaps. Henkel & Cic. G. m. b. H. Pr. 797,012, 

19, 1983. Alcoholic ethers formed from di- Or tri-hydrit 
aliphatic ales, and alkyl radicals of high mefi. wt., and 
contg. at lea^jt one free OH, e. g., monoclodecjl oi tiiuno 
octadecyl ether of glycerol, are i^ded to soaps, creams and 
cosmetic prepns. to obtain superfatted products. 

8 oap compositions. Stanislaw Pilat (Jaroslaw Sereda, 
inventor). Austrian 135,828, Dec. 11, 1933 (Cl. 

O^. solvents are inco^ralted into soaps with the aid ol 
mineral-oil sulfonic acids or their salts or derivs. Thu^, 
the solvent may be emulsified in water with the aid of the 
sulfonic adds, and the emulsion mixed with soap, or a 
solvent contg. the sulfonic acids in soln. may be mixed 
with soap. 

Soft soap. Camille Deguide. Fr. 766,883, Dec. 10 , 
1933. Sapon. is effected in an autoclave which has stmiiig 
means and is steam-heated. 

Honey soap. Kiichiro Yasukawa. Japan. 100 , 640 , 
March 10, 19^3. Addn. ^ 91,067 (C. A. 26, 1466). A 
mixt. of honey, egg, salicylic acid and powd. soap is 
specified. 

Soap. Victor vSeheffer. U. S. 1,946,705, Feb. iH. 
See Ger. 575,790 (C. A. 27, 4946). 

Apparatus for drying and crusting soap. John K. Pom 
ton, BcJkt Perkins Ltd. and Anciens ^lablissements A 
Ssvy, Jeanjean et Cie. Bnt. 401,285, Oct. 26, 1933. 

Apparatua for making hollow floathig soap. Grctc Sax 
Austrian 135,983, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 235). 

Detergent composition. R. Thoen. Belg. 398, 3S(*, 
Sept. 30, 1933. Suitable solvents (e. g., bcnriiie) an 
added to Turkey-red oil or other suTonated oil. 

Wetting, cleansing and dispersing agents. 1. 0. Tai 
benind. A.-G. Ger. 589,511, Dec. 8, 1933 (Ci. 
23.02) . Addn. to 677,428 (C. A. 27, 4043) . ^ The hydio 
carbon oxidation products obtained as described iu Gr 
624,854 (C. A. 25, 3664) arc treated with suifonatiiu 
agents other than coned. ~ 
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J. X. DALE 

Some of the problems now facing the Reaeardi Bureau 1932 and 1933 experiments. Wm. E. Chess. Kei 

of the Philippine Sugyur Asao^tion. George H.Bissinger. ind. agr. Tueumdn 23, 136 - 64 ( 1938 ).*— Ihe punn 

Sugar Nms 15, 1^24(1934) . — ^Enlomol., pathol. and analysis, yield of cane and sugar per hectare of the mort 

botanical problems and suitable packaging of sugar are promising Tucumfin seedlings are given for the crop yeai^ 

discussed. Cellophane attracts cockroaches. L. C. 1932 and 1933, also average of pUmt and 
The ^'Tttcumfin** sogar-cane aeedliiigs. Resulta of the certain 8cedlin^,8 up to 1933. Of the aeries 1-*! 
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variedeB Tuc. 407. 4M, 472 and 544 compare well with 1 
p. O. J. 86. In the aeriea 1101-1424, the best varieties 
(TuCa 1876, 1111 , 1406 and 1422) aepm superior to P. 0. J. 
:)6. In addn. to harvest data, the parentage and charac- 
teristics of the 1031 and 1032 seedlings (Tuc. 1501 -IAN) 
and 1801-2418, resp.) arc briefly desc^bed. 

^ Ndson McKaig, Jr. 

2878 P. O. J. and 2883 P. O. J. planting and ha^esting 
eiperimenta In the Victorias augar-cane district. Curios 
L. Locsin. 5nfar News 15, 8-15(1934). L. Ciisachs 
A new source of industrially marketable sucrose. Mar- 
cel Lamy-Torrilhon. Compt, rend. acad. agr. Prance 19. 
992 -4(193.3) .-Sec' C. A. 28, 15f)3*. J. R. Adams 
The purito of suw-house juices in relation to the ac- 
tirito ol a lactobainlluB. V. Bolcuta. Ind. saccar, itai. 
27, 8 -11(1934). — ^The amt. of acid formed is au indication 
of the nonsugar cdfllcnt of the juice and hence is appli- 
cable to the study of different methods of defecation. This 
relation does not hold for molasses. L. Cusachs 
Accumulation of color in maasecuite during boiling. 
L. £. Fleishman and G. K. Virskaya. Nauk. Zapisii 
Tzukrovoi Pram. 10, No. 33, 121 7(19a3). -The eolor of 
sugar dep^ds on the amt. and quality of nonsugais. 
With a higher nonsugar content in the massecuite the 
I'olor of the .sugar increa.se.s. A decrease of one hr. m 
boiling time decreases color of the sugar liy 22%. White 
and green simps used for boiling and also as feed liquor 
increase the color of sugar. V. B. Baikow 

The action of oxygen in the decomposition of alkaline 
solutiona of tucroae. M 1. Nakhmanovich, S. L. Ber- 
man, M. S Plakhotnik, T. T. Pletnik. Nauk. Zapiski 
Tsukrouoi Prom. 10, No. 32, 1-24(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
t>72*. — COa-free air, blown through % 15% soln. of 
tefined sugar heated with 0.4% CaO up to ^ during 3 
hrs., deoomps. 4.57% of sucrose. This was accompanied 
t>y formation of 0.77% Ca salts and decrease in alky, to 
0.27% CaO. Unpurified air de(*omps. a smaller amt. of 
su(*ro6e. The control expt! (with no air blown through the 
soln.) showed very little decompn. of the sugar. De- 
compn. is grater when the soln. contains a greater amt. of 
CaO. Heating of the soln. under the same conditions 
lor 2, 4, 8, 16 and 24 hrs. with periodic addn. of Ca(OH)f 
for reestablishment of initial all^. .showed that the process 


during the 1st 15 min. ol boiling but it increased thereafter. 
The Ist 8^r recovered contained an av. of 92.7% sucrose 
and 2.75% glucose. K. D. Jacob 

Drying m nanulated sugar. L. 1. Romanyuk. Nauk. 
Zapiski TsuKraooi Prom. 10, No. 33, 47-0(1933). — A 
sugar-drying installation at the Vcsclo-Podolyanskii sugar 
factory (Russia) is described and illustratedU 

V. ETBaikow 

Errora in the determination of auger in the beet. £. 
Parisi. 7nd. sarcar. ttoi. 26, 56&-71(1933); cf. Carboni 
and Borghi, C. A. 27, 5507. L. Cusachs 

Results of ezperimenta on manufacturing sugar from 
dried beets. D. I. Zaretzkaya, A. I. Lityago and I. 1. 
Shetzko. Trans^ Central Sci. Research Inst. Sugar^ 
Inti. 6, 14-175(1930) . —Conclusion; White sugar of good 
quality can U* obtained with losses not exceeding the 
lossis in nianuf. from fresh beets. The following technical 
scheme is suggested: Bach cell of a diffusion battery is 
charged with 75 kg. of dry cossettus per hectoliter. The 
sugar is extd. by water at 70-5**. The diffusion juice is 
neutralized by addn. of milk of lime in each cell. The 
loss in the pulp is 0.4% on the wt. of the pulp and the 
loss in water 0.2% on the wt. of the water. The amt. of 
juice is 50-00% on the wt. of raw beets. The diffusion 
juk*e heated up to 85 is limed with 1. 5-2.5% CaO (on 
the wt. of raw beets) in the form of milk of lime of 26'B6. 
'fhe length of defecation is 20 min. Defecated juice is 
carbonated to an alky, of 0.05-0.06%, heated to 95-100® 
and filtered The filter-press mud contains 1.0% of 
sugar and .30% of water on the wt. of mud. llie filter- 
press mud is washed with 150% uf water of which 50% 
IS used tor prepn. of the milk of lime and 50% for addn. to 
the juices and 50% is left in the mud. The yellow sugar 
is melted in carbonated, filtered juice. I n case of accumu- 
lation of a high amt. of Ca salts siida is added. The juice 
is treated with 0.2% Kicsclguhi (on the set. of raw beets) 
and sulfited to an alky, of 0.01 %. Then the juice is re- 
heated to 95 100® and filtered. This juice is boiled for 10 
mill, at 103®. The boiled juice is filtered and evapd. to 
65® Brix. The sirup is filtered through filter bags and 
tioiled in vacuum pans for a first-strike massecuite of 92® 
Brix . 'fhe hot massecuite is centrifuged , washed with water 
and steamed. The yield of white sugar is 50% on the wt. 


of oxidation is most intensive during the 1st 4 hrs. In the 6 
1st hr. 0.6-0 .8% of sucrose was dccompd. During 24 
lirs. of oxidation 10.6% offthe sucrose was decompd., 2.4% 
of Ca salts were formed and the color of the soln. attained 
5 Stammer units. Withouf rc^stablish 9 lent of the initial 
dlky., only 5.76% of sucrose was decompd. and 1.1% of 
Ca ssilts formed during 24 hrs. The color increased <^y 
up to 1.1 Stammer unit. The heating of a soln. in ab- 
sence of air decompd. 2.19% of sucrose after 24 hrs. The 
greater amt. of CaO in soln. increa.sed the amt. of sucrose ’ 
decompd. Without reestablishment of initial alky, the 
decompn. of sucrose is much slower. The effect of the 
air on more coned, solns. (30^-60%) is much weaker. 
With increase of the temp, from 40® hp to 100® under the 
same conditions, decompn. of sucrose increased from 1.44 
tci 4.1% and the Ca salts inen^ased from 0.075 to 0.445%. 
The color increased. During manuf. the presence of the 
mr during heating bf the alk. solns. of sucrose may be g 
the source of undetd. diem, losses. In order to decrease 
these losses it is advisaldc: (1) to control the satn. gas 
and check the amt. of contained 0; (2) to exhaust the gas 
and to speed up the carbonation process, and also to ron- 
trol the temp. duriny»the defecocarbonation; (3) in a 
process of microflotation to replace the air by CQi. 

V. E. Baikow 

A preliminary note on the alngle-pan method of manu- 
faettuing '*Khan<l8aii'* sugar. D. R. Sethi and B. N. ^ 
Sarkar, Agr. lAoe^stock India 3, 44^58(1933) .—^Thc 
ehem. changes occurring during the boiling of cane^ juice 
111 open pans were studied. The loss of sucrose by inver- 
sion was •wiaW during the Ist 45 min. of heatmg when 
the temp, did not exceed 102®, but thereafter the losw 
were incnsasingly Imge, particularly during the last 16 
min. of the stage of rab making when the temp, was 
114®. The oddity of the juice riiowemlittle or no change 


of the massecuite. The run-off is boiled for a sccond-atnke 
massecuite of 92® Brix. It is dild. in crystallizers to 91® 
Brix. After 72 hrs the massecuite is centrifuged and the 
yellow sugar obtained is washed with water and steamed. 
The molasses is pumiicd to the tanks and w^hings are used 
as last fi*cd liquor in boiling the inassecuite of a second 
strike. The yellow sugar is melted in carbonated filtered 
juice. V. E. Baikow 

Ezperimenta on regeneration of bone diar. I. F. 
Zelikman and K. K. Lyuhitzkil. Nauk. Zapiski Tzu^- 
krooai From. 10, No. 33, 21-35(1^33).— In order to 
regenerate the max. dccoloriziiig capacity of tone char the 
foUowing scheme based on lab. and semifactoiy-Bcale 
expts. was proposed: washing of the chars with tap 
water (free from suspended matter) , 8(X>-10(X)% of water 
based on the wt. of char, at 76-90®. Dry chars must be 
heated at 5(X)-6()0® for 60-90 min. Periodic treatment of 
chars by IICI in order to remove CaCOi is necessary. 
When CaSOi accumulates in the bone char the treatment 
by s^a or NaOH and HCl is required. The chem. re- 
generation must be followed by thermal regeneration. 

V. E. Baikow 

The Bpecifle gravity of dextrin. W. HOnsch. Chem.* 
Ztg. 58, 76(1934).— The sp. gr. of absolutely dry dextrin 
cannot be found in the literature. The sp. gr. of com. 
dextrin was detd. by the pycnometric method, with xytene 
as the liquid. DJS for very fine white, 1.693; for very fine 
yellow, 1.527; superior yellow, thick-boiling, 1.661; 
thin-boiling, 1.542. The sp. gr. changes with the variety 
and the method of prepn. A mean value of 1.666 may 
be assumed. The sp. gr. of each variety should be detd. 

£. R. Rushton 

Sacdharlfleation of atareh. A. Tychowfrid. Ptwmysl 
Chem. 17, 66-74(1933).— The saccharification of dextnns 
by malt or barley diastase is due chiefly.toa^diastase; the 
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action nf a mixl. of purified or- and /3-diastase is consider- ‘ 
uhly less than that of the unpurified mult ext., this point- 
iiiK to the presence of activators in the latter; such acti^ 
vators are also present in aq. exts. of veast. The couen. 
of maltose in the reaction mixt. does not affect the eqiiil. 
point, the attainment of which dc])cnds solely on exhaus- 
tion of hW^lyzable dextrins. H. C. A. 

The flm of starch pastes, m. The effect of soaps 
and other electrolytes on the apparent viscosity of hot 
starch pastes. W. A. Richardson and K. Waite. J, ^ 
TexiUe Jnst, 24, T383-410(J933); cf. C. A. 22. 4315.— 
The apparent viscosity of sago, farina and inai/A± starch 
pastes pn*pd. under standardized conditions was measured 
by observing the flow through a capillary, tube under appli- 
cation of the pressure required to maintain u standard 
driving force for each unit of surface of the inner wall of 
the tube. The viscosity was found to depend on the rate 
of stirring and the age of the paste. In genenil the vis- : 
cosity decreases with age. The very high initial viscosity 
of the farina paste fell rapidly as stirriiig was continued. 
The comparatively low initial viscosity of the sago paste 
decreased less rapidly, while that of the maize paste which 
is intermediate tktwcen the sago and the farina decreabcd 
least rapidly of the 3. The rale of change of viscosity on 
storage depends on the pB. of the paste. The sago pastes 
were most stable around pu 7-8; the farina at about P\i 5; 
aud the maize between pu 4.5 and 6.5. For higher acidi- ‘ 
ties or alkalinities (except when soap was added), the 
viscosities of the resp. starches decreased at an increa.sing 
rate with increasing acidity or alkv. When Cu stirrers 
were used iastcad of stainless steel, the pastes had lower 
viscosities and higher rates of change with time, appar- 
ently because of the dissolved Cu acting catalytically. 
When the pastes in which the acidity was controlled bv 
the addn. of buffer salts, acids or alkalies were compared 60 i 
min. after the start of an expl., the highest viscosity was 
obtained in the region pu At higher acidities and 

between this region and neutrality, there is a pnigressive 
decrease in viscosity. As the alky, increases, maize and 
farina pastes continue to exhibit lower viscasities, but the 
alk. sago pastes arc not less viscous, aud in certain cir- 
cumstances may be more viscous than the neutral pastes. 
Farina pastes are much more sensitive to the addn. of 
neutral salts than sago, which are only slightly affiH:tcd. 
Farina is also sensitive to salts used in buffer mixLs. with 
the result that farina pusU*s ui which the ai'idity is con- 
trolled by buffers have a much lower level of viscosity 
than those prepd. from farina and water alone. In low 
conciis., soaps behave toward sago pastes like mild alkalies 
and lower the viscosity; as the soap conen. is increased, 
the viscosity reaches a min., and then rises rapidly. The 
min. occurs in a 5% paste at a soap conen. of about 0.15% 
of the paste, but the rapidity of the initial fall and sub- 
sequent rise depends on the kind of soap. The csffect 
cannot be ascribed to increasing alky, alone but to some 
s|3ceifie action Ixstween the soap and the starch, iujur 
per cent farina pastes Itehave similarly to 5% sago pastes, 
but with 2% farina pastes, the viscosity continues to fall 
with increasing soap conen. up to the limit of eouen. used 
in the expts. Castor-oil soap lowers the viscosity of sago 
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I p&tes at all ennens. up to 0.6% of the paste. In addn., 
soaps have a considerable stabilizing effect on starch t>astes 
Tallow alone has no effect on the viscosity of a sago paste, 
Intt if soap is present, the effect of the tallow is to counter^ 
act tliat of the soap. In mixts. of sago and farina of th( 
same total starch content, both unbuffered aud buffered 
at Ph 5, the viscosity increases with inp'casing farina con 
lent. "Hic stability of these mixts. varies with theit 
comim. A mixt. of 3 jiorts sago to 1 ppt farina is mon 
stable tluin either starch alone or a mixt. of any other 
proportion. Ruby K. Womer 

Agriculture of sugar cane in Queensland (Kerr) 15 . Sugsn 
cane and sugar-cane soils (Turner) 15. Effects of time of 
planting and of fertilizer mixts. on the curly-top resistant 
sugar-beet variety U. S. No. I in Idaho (Skuderna, et al ) 
15. I Rept. on] agriculture [treating cane seed] (Verret, 
1 Mangelsdorf) 15. Crystn. [of sugar] (Fr. pal. 7r)t),62n 
13. App. for drying beet slices with furnace gases (Aie- 
trian pat. 136,027) 1. 

Giieze, P.: Chemical Control for Sugar ^ Factories 
(In French). Station agrononiique de ITslc dc* Reunion 

Parr, W. : Tabic for the Determination of the Pol&i/u. 
tion by the Volumetric Method (100:110 cc.). Berlin 
i Verlag der deutschen Zuckerindustrie. 50 pf. 

Molasses. N. V. Industrieele Maatschappij Voorhtni 
Noury & van der Lande. Fr. 757,125, Rec. 2U, 1933 
An acid or alkali is added to a molasses soln. to make ii 
neutral or slightly acid and it is then clarified by oeutrirng- 
ing. \ 

Degrading carbohydrates. Hans Sehlubach. (Vt. 
587,495, Nov. 4, 1933 (Cl. 12e. 6). Addn. to 554,699 
(C. A. 26, 6176). In degrading highly polymerized cat 
buliydruLes by treat incut with compressed IICI, the 
method of 554,699 is improved ^oy treating the degradation 
products with a stream of dry or moist gas, such as an, 
at oiditiary or raised temps., to remove the residual HCl. 

Filtering in cornstarch manufacture. Eugene Starit/kv 
(to Dorr Co., Inc.). U. S. 1,946,039, Feb. 6. lu corn 
starch maiiuf., for filtering the various grades of by-prorl- 
ucts as obtained from wet sepu. steps, a primary Uvu 
of the coarser by-products is fonned upon a filter eleiiKut 
under suction, and the fine by-products are allowed lO 
filter upon the priiiicU-y layer. App. is descTiUd. 

Starth paste. Stephen Jozsa aud HcrlnTt C. (^ire (lo 
Standard Brands liic.). IJ. S. 1,947,295, Feb. 13. In 
prepg. a starch paste of high stability aud low viseosit\, 
starch is gclatiiiired by cooking in water aud the hot stanli 
paste Is subjected to the action of a high-speed mixer until 
Its viscosity has been lowered to an extent such that (Ik 
outflow tiaie of a 5% cold soln. from a standard lOO-ci 
pi|)et is about 200 s(*c. or lower. i 

Soluble starch or degtrin. Dengor5 Mon. Japan 
1(K),061, March lOf 1933. Dried aud powd. stairh 
treated with Ch, HCl or llNOs, etc. When an aq. sola 
of these* acids is used, the amt. of the water contaiind 
should uot exceed about lO^'c) of the starch used. 
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ALLEN RiKWKS 

Principles of pidding [hides]. W. B. Plcass. Leather at ^ 1.8 and NaCl 4%; a straiif of Alternaria grew at 
World 25, 134(1933); /. Am, Leather Chem, Assoc. 29, pu 2.4 and NaCl 12%. Acidity is further reduced by 
124. — Discussion. H. B. Merrill mold growth. Use of 0.025% ^-iiitrophenol or a niou 

Bacteriological studies of the red discoloration of salted 9 acid pickle is recommended. H. B. MernU 

hides. A. G. Lochhead. /. Bact. 27, 61-2(1934). Hide powder. H. Report of the commission of the 

John T. Myers international association of tannery chemists. ' F . Siatht i 

Some practical observations on the molding of pickled Collegium 1933, 451-3; cf. C. A. 26, 2342.— Tannin 
sheep s&s. L. S. Stuart and R. W. Frey. /. Am. analyses in 1928, 19:30 and 1933 with the same ready- 
Leather Chem. Assoc. 29, 113-18(1934). — Molding in chromed hide powder did nut show any change in me 
transit was traced to acid absorption by cask wood which powder. I* 

raised the Ph value above the crit. point for mold growth. Astringenqr of tan liquors and tanning pn^BWs. 
lu gelatin-dextrose broth a strain of PeniMium grew E. W. Merry. Ifeaiher World 25, 682(1933); a. 4»w- 
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Leather Chern, Assoc • 29, 128- *9. — If percentage of tatuiin 
is plotted against percentage of nonUnnin for a series 
of suspender liquors, the slope of the resulting curve at 
any iKiint shows the relative tannin -nontanuin take-up 
of the pell in the corresponding liquor. The curve should 
be flat (much non tannin absorbed) in the first sus- 
p»'nders and sleep in the later suspenders. A flat curve 
indicates a niello#' tannage and a sleep curve a harsh or 
astringent tannage. The tannin -noutanmn curve lot 
the yard should be watched carefully. H. H. M 
Technology of tanning. I. Historical introduction 
Fi<*dcrick L. Hilbert. Hide fif Leather 87, No. 10, ir» 22 
ft seg.(ltKW). H. H. Meinll 

The tanning action of sulfite-cellulose extracts. Wil- 
helm Vogel. CoUef^um 1933, CM :il.— Sulfite cellulose 
has a tanning action, but is coiniftercnal ot value oulv 
in mixts. coutg. less than V> of it. Sole leatliei tanned 
with sullite cidlulose had a degree of tannage til tnilv 
35-40, upper leather ol 40 55. 1. I). Claike 

Committee on quahtative tannin analysis, t). Cknn- 
gross and II. Herleld. Collegium 1933, 44 1 K. -A leview. 

I. I). Clarkt 

Detec^on and determination of sulflting in quebracho 
tannin extracts. OtUi Geriigross and llaiis Herfidd. 
Cohegtum 1933, <i02 9. -The Auerliach (C. ^1. 26, 4501) 
and Slathir-Lauiuiann (C A. 26, '*7X1) methods boih 
gave reproducible resulls Fixed S by the formei was 
atioiit twice that liy the latter method, which agrees wit li 
the observation ol llergmann and Pojarhetl ((’ .1. 25, 
5155 ) . h'aiffly sat isfact(*ry results wei e obtained on nn\! s. 
conlg. sulfite cellulose by preliminary removal of tin* 
latter with anihnc-lICl. 1. D. Claike 

A new auxili^ apparatus for tannery use. Iosif 
Stalling. Collegium 1933, .loH 40. — fiUe app. consists 
of «i 20-eiii. tube conlg. a stinei, heating coil and thi iino- 
legulatoi. It can he put in a cornet of a tan vat to stir 
.iiid heat the li(|Uor, yield is increased and time of tanning 
IS <leci eased. • 1.1). Claike 

Bleaching of vegetable-tanned leather. H iMulhtis. 
Leather World 25, 802(1033); J, Am. IjeaUier Clrm 
Assoc. 29, I JO. -'Phe use of bleaching e\ts. is ut)lieid on 
tile giounds that (1) tiny do not introduce 114804 into 
the leather; (J) they do not lediict its sltength, (3) 
they t>eiitiil the hilfiluunt of the demand tor a low-co^i 
leutliei of liiiiited liU , and (4) they eiisuie a leathci ol 
mellow cut and supple gtaiii. H. H. Met nil 

Recent results on the determination of bating value 
k II. Cku-ller. Collegium 1033. 517 51.- A giaviim tiic 
liidi'-powflei meth<i(l is dt-scribed , it us not alTi-cte<l by 
Nib salts. I. D. Clarke 

Bating and dyeing. XIV. Theory of mineral tanmng. 
b.h.lodaiidTli Schachowsk<iy. Collegium 193^,70} 10, 
el C . .1 . 27. 2500 'Plieones ol Cr taniiiiig are reviewed; 
most of tluni an not entin*lv m agreement^ with e\pll. 
I'.iMs. Stu-iiiv jind PMkala K 1. 26, tddi) found a 
C wdiich was very snnikii to hide powder lu absorption 
of k'r salts, Init this C has a* liig^j ash and alter e\tn. 
wilh acid combines writli veiy little basic Ci sulfate. 
Di velooineut oj lii(‘oiv leqiiiies a study of disliibution 
ot the iniiKral ^uinin willini tlie individual hick fiber. 
The tanning acticxi on gelatin of coiiiiiles Co s.ilts was 
studied both by the boiling test on films and I he absoip- 
iioii spectra of sohis. Stable complexes, as sliown by no 
change in tin* absorption spectra of watei or gelatin 
solus, aftei si*vcral days, did not tiiii; easily dccompd. 
complexes all had tanning action. Co(()lI)i, all tetiaiii- 
miiie and one pcntimmine Sijlt laiined. XV. Theory 
of leather dyeing. 1. K. Flod and A. Kohnlem. Jbid. 
751 (>3. -In dyemg collagen with acid dyes fust acid aiui 
then dye is absorbed; as the dye is absoxbeii the acid 
anion *is forced out as is required by the Donnati ec^u 
The rate bf absorption and quantity ot acid dye absorbeti 
by isfx4ec. collagen depend veiv largely on the of the 
hath and is a max. at pa i ‘'i* Theie is a max. absoiption 
lor each pa and lowering tlu pu at once mcieasi-. this 
max. The only explanation foi this is that the umiiio 
groups are only partially m the bee condition; the no. 
of lice groups aud tlieii activity <k*|il^inJ on the pa. In- 


creasing the bath vol. dues uot increase absorbe^d dye. 
Salt decreases the rate of absorption of dye and aids 
attamnicnt of cqutl. XVI. Theory of leather dyeing. 
2. F. Bldd and H. Han-scl. Jbid. Ttk*) 72. -For dyeing 
studies, Cr leather must be exhaustively neutralized 01 
the residual acid in the leather will musk the rtssults. 
Dye absonrtioti and pn of the bath arc closely reflated as 
wou^l be expected for a chem. reaction between the 
dye and the amino groups of collagen. Only dyeing on 
the acid side of the i.soek*c. point is “water last*'; on 
the alk. side there is only absorption or iinpregnatioii 
and the dye can lie easily washed out with aq. solus, oi 
the same pn, but if tins lealhei or collagen is acidified 
and ammo gioups are lieed, the dve is fixed. Substaiita- 
tive dves five ogly the surlace of Cr leather because the 
dve mol. is latgi*, ditfuses slowly and the reactivity is 
gieatei than the rate of difliisiou. T. D. Clarke 

The combination of collagen with dyes. II. G. A. 
Bravo and F. Baldracco. Collegtum 1933, 772 H; cf. 
C. .1. 26, 4591. The I'locter- Wilson formula represents 
thf data for the absoiption of acid dyes by hide powder 
iK'ltei than the udsoti>tu«n l(*rmula; the action is cheni, 
TIk coinbmmg wt. of iMllagi'ti for acid dye is alioiit 1104 
iiisieod ol 739 as found foi diiect dyes. Basic dyes were 
oiilv slightly absoibed by hide }>owd(r. 1. 1). Clarke 
Report of the commission on leather analysis concern- 
ing the determination of acid in vegetable -tanned leather. 
L Jabloiiskt. Collegium 1933 , 523 4. -Proposal is 
iiuflt tfi niakt‘ tile Ltmes-ICuheika method official. 

1. I). Clarke 

A new method for determining nitrogen in leather. 
C. van di*r HcK'veii. Collegium 1933, 532 8. --The 
hydiuginiution methorl of tei Metilcii and Hesslinga 
(“Nouvelles inethodes d’analyses chimiquf*s orgsniques," 
C. A. 26, 2144) IS stmplei, moie tapid and more accurate 
than the Kjc'ldahl nietluKl. 1. 1). Clarke 

Rate of drying chrome leather. G. A. Ilougim. Jnd. 
Eng. Chem 26, 33it 9(1931).— In piactici*, rale of drying 
decieases diiectly with the decrease m free H4O content 
of I lie lealhei and inversely wiih the thickness. Free 
il/O IS the total minus equil. H4() for the temp, and rela- 
tive huimdilv employed. Values for equil. H2f> arc 
detd. at SD® and 120 "’F. loi relative humidities of 0 90%. 
Foi diving in an ait cm rent passed vertically over the 
sill face of the skins, an equation is developed experl- 
imntallv dW^de « -l).J8J 'L (;"»WA7/. where \V - 

bee 11*0, 0 — I lapsed tiim , (! -• mass velocity of air, 
L -* av. thickness of skins, and A// «» iinsatii. of ait. 
ICvamples ol solution of piobleins by this equation are 
given. H. B. Merrill 

Water in leather. F. U. Humphreys. Leather World 
25, 35K(19;J3) ; J. Am. Leather Clu*m. Assoc. 29, 124 5. - 
b'leshly flayed hide amtaiiis about 70% II4O, mostly 
lN)und Tannuig is interpreted as a leplacenieiit of this 
iHiiind IliO by lyophilic colloids, such as vegiaable tannins 
and Cr coiiipds. This must Ik- done without distortion 
of the fibei . The various steps of vegetalfle tanning are 
discussed from this point of view. H. B. Merrill 
Requirements of an ideal filling process for sole leather. 
W. Petrie, feather World 25, 360(1933) ; J. Am. Leather 
Chem Assoc. 29, 126 8.— Four commonly used processes 
ate described and discussed; none is wholly .satisfactory, 
lu a new jirocess conditioned leather is (1) drummed 
with a 9 to 1 mixt. of cellulose ext. (soda baw) and cod 
oil for seveial hts., (2) piled 1 or more days, (3) drummed 
briefly with a little cod oil, and (4) hung to dry. This 
process is claimed to fulfil the 7 listed requirements of 
(I) cheapness, (2) being self-contained, (3) freedom from 
detrimental chemicals, (4) ea.se of regulation, (5) adwta- 
bility to any reasonable degree of loading, (6) yielding 
a IcatW resistant to oxidation, and (7) to excessive 
washing out. The thorough drumming with cod oil 
is responsible for (7) and some other desirable qualities 
imparted by the process, H. B. Merrill 

The oiling (stuffing) of beltingdeather, iat distribution, 
use of hardened fats. Leo|M>id Poliak. Gerber 59, 
81) 1, 89 90, UK) 2(1933). A study was made of the 
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Uitex or rubbtf dispers^ns in sizes for calico priiitine. 
dyeing and stiffeni^. Ad^. of latex to stardt-day^okin 
^tzes made the lesa easily mnoved by washing. The 

irduiic twed by Hauser and Hfinemorder in studying the 
petietratktt of threads by latex (cl. C. A, 27, a6(X), (Kll.>) 
was unsatisfactory* and a new better method is to souk 
thread in latyx, dry* stain witii boiHna said. ale. Sudan 
III, dry* embed in a paraffin wax-stearic ackl mixt , cut 
ATtd moimt in glycerol iritty. Without a wetting agent, 
ilure was almost no penetration, but with all coin, wetting 
agents tested, there ¥ras complete impreguattim <»f tlu* 
1 breads (not of each fiber) . Neither preliminary '.welling 
oi the fibers nor surface xanthutioii aided iienetiation. 
CrtHo solus, of rubber penetrated the threads but not into 
I he fibers. Tteatment with latex of^loth for sh«wt-r- 
pioofing gave insuffiaumt protection for ptactical utility, 
except with a coating made from clikiriiiated rubber in 
CeHe. Dnta sliow the water absorption of cloth treatH 
with latex. Various tjrpcs oi substances were ineffi^ctive 
111 overcoming the tackiness of latex-treated cloth, as wits 
pieluirinary dialysis of the latex, but prolonged inHiicrsioti 
in hot water was sticcessful, though the product had an 
increased cdpacity ior water absorption. There ts i>ref- 
I'lcnlidl abson^tiou by doth of the serum, i. r., of the 
components, that the ifried product contains a dispro 
portjonately high qumitity of iioii-rublx'r substances, 
which in turn iirobably account foi the tackiness. This 
may be prevented by squeezing wet. Dyeing expts. led 
to uncertain results. Addii. of vukamzing agents to the 
latex before unpregnation and heating of the impregnated 
labnc ovis*came tackiness by the formation of a vulcanired 
nnpr(>gnation. Kxpts. aimed at the use of latex in a 
\aiiel.v of com. prodiKts arc described briefly, 0. g., the 
inipregiialitMi oi stoekhK'ltc with latex, in which case tin 
puiduct has phys. pioperties of promise foi bandages, etc, 

C. C. l)ems 

The use of rubber hi combination with textiles. Krich 
Wiinii. Chm.-Ztg, 5S, 53 5(1934) —An illustrated de- 
scription of the inamif. of various prodiictb. C. C. D. 

The stability of hard rubber against aggressive liquids. 
Si. Rciiiei. Chem. Fabrik 1933, 375 fi. The results of 
lists at 30 ' (S weeks) and at 70'' (X days) of 0 varieties of 
haul rubber with 23 acid or alk. solus, are tabulated; also 
tests* of 3 varieties of soft rubber with the same solus. In 
most casc.s they were considered to be practically stable. 

J. H. Moore 

The impact resUiometer. Paul Lupke. VanderMt 
Nfws 3, No. t), 10-14(1933).' -The new iiiktruinent which 
's described and ilLuslratcd is ba!>ed on the 3 principles 
that. (1) tlic height of tall times the wt. of the falhiig 
s.unple ih the enctgy of impact ; (2) the height of icboimd 
tunes the wt. is the energy recovered; and (3) value (2) 
divided by (1) is the resilience (fractional). Sfince the 
strain is moincntai;v, the iTcsult is the mpact nssilifnce, 
fahiilar and graphical data show the results obtained with 
difTereut vulcanizates and their relation to the ooinpns. and 
olhiT phys. properties. C. C, Davis 

Effect of paraffin oil on raw rubber and the gel '*poly- 
prene-sulfur" at different degrees of vulcanization. P. 
Ihueie and J. Grigorolu. Rev. gftt, caoutchouc 10, No. 90, 
I 0(1933). A series of samples of rubber, iK'giuning with 
MW ruhlK^r and iududiiig midcrvulcauizcd* normal vid- 
e.iiiizcd and overvulcxitiUed rubbcc, was immersed in 
paraffin oil at room temp, and tlie increases in wt. and vol. 
were measured. Absorption was greater by the raw 
lubber, and diminished progressively to a slate of oyer- 
\ulcanization. J->avis 

Oil-resiBting rubber. W. J. S. Nauntoii* Maldwyii 
Jones and W. F. Smith. Trans, Inst Rubbm Imd, 9, 109- 
1933) . — In studying the effect of varying substances on 
ihv oil lebLttoiiee ut vulnnized rubber, the stale of ctue 
\ias taken into account by testing all mixls. uilhe uucuri'd, 
|•pt1Ullt1u and overciired states. Because of the sliiwiicss 
ai 30^ and the severity and coiiLiiiued vulcaiii/.atioii at 
66" was chosen for the tests. Freliniinary tests 
bowed that Diesel fuel oil, transforme^ ml, spindle oil* 


*7 Imseed oil and butter ffimiiiMicd tn seventy tn the order 
given, and the final teat adopted was 6 days in Diesel oil at 
55". The aensitivi^ to oil was judged the increase in 
wt . (based on the mbber) . BxoesMve mastication lowered 
1 he oil reaietance, and the highest resistance was shown l>y 
vuloaiuzates made directly from latex. The latex prod- 
ucts were rendered still more reshtant by glyptal resin, 
gelatin* gluc«, casein and methylccUuloae, with incrcasiiig 

2 effectiveness in the order given. In masticated rubber, 
glue had no protective effect. With hscrcaamg times of 
vulcaiuzatioo the oil resistance of a ‘'soft-rubber*’ coiitg 
S and dipheuylguaiiidine increased to a max. and then 
diminished slowly, hut with enough S to form hard rubber, 
the redstoucc increased progressively to the hard rubber 
state. Tetramethyithiourani disulfide without S gave 
vulcanizates* the oil resistance of which increased cuei- 
tinuously ihrcnigh overvulcanization* whereas with S the 

^ resistance dmiuua^d at high overcures. However* the 
resistance with S was greater than without it. Rubber 
vuli*anized with C»H|(NOi)4 was more oil resistant than 
tliat vulcaniztd with S* and the resistance increased 
cuiiLmuously with the time of vulcanization. Robber 
vulcanized withoul acceleratoi was as oil resistant as an 
acc'elerated mixt. of high strength* but its general phys. 
conditkiii alter treatment was worse. There was little 
difference among various accelerators at the optkiuim 

^ cures. Based on the same vol.. Mg carbonate imparted 
more oil resistance than did gas black* ZnO or CaCOi* but 
in all eases the protective effect was small. Gas black liras 
purticularly e&clive in rtdiber vulcanized with CfHv- 
(NOx)a. Softeners iu general reduced the oil resistance* 
but glue had no deletcrums eflcct. A study of surface 
treatments shtMved Uiat varnishc's are unsatisfactory 
liecause of tnei'h. sepn.* whereas mimiTsion in Br water 

5 increased the oil resistance until the lubber was stretched 
or abraded. Cotimarorie resins, PhOH-HClIO resins*, 
alkyd resias, glyptal resins and chloriiiialcd rubber were all 
unsatisfactory. In high conctis. ethylene poiysulfide 
resm (’Thiokol”) was extremely effective* except for the 
objections of odor and thennoplasticily. Duprene mixta, 
wen* far better than rubber mixts. (cf . liaydra and Kris- 
man* C, A . 28* 939^) . Since bard rublxir is completely 
oil resistant, miMs. of hard rubhiT and Duprene give 

6 flexible proflucls higlily resultant to oil and satiidactory in 

aging. C. C. Davis 


Usr ot kilev in enufed papers (Birchard) 23. Torne*iit 
(Coolahan) 26. | Rubber] coating compii. (Can. pat. 

3.39,070) 26. C black ( I J . S. pal . 1 ,946,739) IS. Coating 
tabiics with rubber or the like (U. S. pat. 1,946,090) 2S. 
Al-Si sulfide Ivulcatiization agent] (Gcr. pul. 552*918) I’fi. 
7 [Rubber] waterproofing material (Japan, pat. 99,764) tB. 


Grigoriou, Jean: Fxainen el conservation du caout- 
chouc manufacture. Pans; Vigot frdres. 128 pp. F. 
30. 


Treating latex to improve its penetrating propertlea, 
Roliert L. Sibley (to Rubber Service I.Atjoratoric8 Co.). 
IT. S. 1,046*003, Feb. (>. Latex is treated with a sol. salt 
^ of a IliSOi deriv. oi the reactimi product of an ale. such as 
BuOH and a hydroxy -substituted biaryl such as o-hy- 
droxybtiiheiiyl. 

Depoaition of rubber from latex. Robert B. P. F. 
Clarke (to liupeiial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 
1,945,350* Jan. 30. A gas-pernieal>lc vessel contg. CO3 
luidt't pressure is immersed in the latex* and coagulation is 
effected upon the outer surface of the vessel, 
p Apparatus for making microporous rubber artldea from 
latex, etc. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. and The Anooe 
Rubber Co. Ltd. Ger. 501,422* Jan. 20, 1934 (Q. 216. 
3.(r2) . See Bril. 349*002 (C. A. 27* 445 -6) . 

Rubber objects from aqueous dispersions. The Anode 
Kubbei Co. Ltd. Ger. 585,034, Oct. 0, 1933 (Q'. 396. 5). 
SiHiBril. 304,084 (C*. .4.27,201)3). . 

Concentrating rubber dispersions. The Inteniatiunal 
l/Otex Procc'sses Ltd. b'r. 750*988* Dec. IS, 1933. Aq. 
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1033. See Ft. 746,600 (C. il. 27. 


"yy^" > . U- 8- in rubber layer of rubber and vutcaniaiif material in nuantity sufficient t» 

**J?‘***!^f^' my '*“* '* ”*“yyrf t% inir Bsent 'm *nt . foro, jarf rubber, the both is i^ially vulcanized, the 

latide ”**f” ^,i... nii ine and ^be resulting porous material is dried, of the dried porous 
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doubtftil. The max, potential safely applicable diminishes 
as the flux of light increases, but aliould never exceed 80 v. 

C. A. Silberrad. 

Schflbal'a heatiiig oven for deteminiiig carbon and 
hjrdrogan by the Pregl method. H. Lieb. Mikrodim4e 
14, 2o3*-4(1034). — heating chamber composed of glass 
and made by Schott and Geii, of Jena is described which is 
suitable for keeping the PbOs layer of the combustion 
tube at a temp, above 170® and bellow 200®. W. T. H. 

Rotary furnace. Peters. Chcm.-Zlg. 57, 643-4(1083). 
— ^Tbe heating of materials which must not come in direct 
contact with fire gases is effected by the use of a cruciform 
gas fiue dividing the funiace drum into segments, designed 
for pasty materials, or by the use of seveial inner tubes 
contg. the material to be heated, if this is granular. High 
gas velocities and correspondingly small umis are possible 
and dust losses ore avoided. fi. C. A. 

Temperature regulation of furnaces and thermostats. 
R. Fonleyne. Natuurw, Tijdsckrift 15, 220-8(1933). — 
A sparkless triode relay is descritied. B. J. C. v. d. 11. 

Mercury-in-glass thermoregulator. C. C. Coffin. 
Proe, Nova Scotian Inst, Sci, 18,213 -14(1034). — A thermo- 
regulator capable of controlling bath temps, within 0.001® 
consists of a closely wound spiral or helix of flattened, thin- 
walled glass tubing fiUed with Hg. Each end of the coil 
has a vertical extension long enough to rise above the 
surface of the bath. One of these ends in a capillary 
contg. a fixed contact. The other has a stopcock below 
the bath surface. This is for the piirpoise of regulating 
the ami. of Hg in the system. The secotul cuntac't is fused 
in this tube Ik‘1ow the stopcock. The advantage of this 
regulator lies in the fact that the ratio of surface area to 
vul. is so high and the speed of vol. change is .so great. 

C. H. Peet 

Glass stills for laboratory and other work. F411SL 
Keller. Brit. 401,883, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Containers for diemicals. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 757,719, Dec. 30, 1933. Vessels for containing SOi or 
halogen derivs. of HaS04 are made of or lined with A1 or 
A1 alloys. 

Fillip bodies for waidiing-towers. Adolf Krgang. Ger. 
591,820, Jan. 27, 1934 (Cl. 12e. 1.03). 

Bubble-tower plate. K. F. Pavlov. Russ. 31,415, 
Oct. 31, 1033. Construction details. 

Appsimtus for mixing substances in suspension with 
chMcdcal xoagents. ZeUstofffabiikWaldhof. Fr. 757,634, 
Dec. 20, 1933. 

Mixer for liquids. £. F. Makeev. Russ. 31,416, Oct. 
31, 1033. Construction details. 

Mixing apparatus suitable for use with liquids, solids 
and gases. Joseph £. Jewett (to National Aniline and 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,047,851, Feb. 20. Various 
structural and operative details are described. 

Apparatus for commingling soap and water, etc. Clifford 
M. Larson (to Sinclair Refining Co.). U. S. 1,947,094, 
Feb. 20. Various structural, mech. and operative details 
are described. 

Electric circuit for measuring hydrogen-kn concentrs- 
tion or making electrometric titrations. Alfred Uhl. 
Austrian 136,517, Feb. 10, 1034 (Cl. 42»). 

dosores for the diadiaige openings of mixing machines, 
edgs-nmners, etc. Ludwig Eirich and Joseph Kirich. 
Bnt. 401,570, Nov. 16, 1033. 

Tower suitable for cooling water by air currents. 
Barton H. Coffey (to Cooling Tower Co.). U. S. 1,948,- 
080, Feb. 27. 

Stirring apparatus. Aktiengesellschaft Ktibnle, Kopp & 
Hauseb ancfKarl Foerster. Brit. 401,583, Nov. 16, 1033. 

Temperature-Control device. Francis H. McCormick 
(to The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 
4024343, Nov. 30, 1033. 

Oonthiuons rotary fitter construction and operation. 
George W. O'Keefe (to Filtration Engineers, Inc.). U. S. 
lM,047,Feb.27. * 

Miiuis for coupling flexible tubes for Altering guss. 
VktorRoeder. Gtf7%2,474,Feb. 10, 1084(a.6Os.a). 

Gas Alter and dust collector euitsble for trealiBg sir or 
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‘ gssos. Emmett F. Amiis. U. S, 1,1... 

27. A^tfioua structural, mech. and operative deti 
described. 

Air Alter. Richard R. Halstead. U. S. 1,048,791, Peh 
27. 

Air Alter. James K. Hammond (to American Aii 
Filter Co.). U. S. 1,049,640, March 6. 

Oil-ccntainhig device for screening and Altering sir to 

o remove dust, etc. Wilfred W. Lowther (to Doualdsiin 
Co.) . U. S. 1,040,212, Feb. 27. Structural detsUa. 

Ob Alter. Francis F. Emory. U. S. 1,048,654, Feb. 27 

Filters for organic liquids. I. G. Farbenind. A..g‘ 
(Martin Mhller-Cunradi and Otto Ambros, inventors) 
Ger. 501,757, Jan. 26, 1034 (Cl. 12o. 27). Org. liquid 
are recovered froth foam-like solid masses by pressing 
the latter against filters. Thus, the product formed by 
treating PeaOi and water with Na isopropylnaphthalenc 

3 sulfonate is dried, reduced and sintered, treated with 
SiOi and further dried, to form a suitable filter mass. 

Filtering medium. Victor Benjamin. U. S. 1,049,644, 
March 6. A medium suitable for filtering oils comprists 
a coherent and porous unbumed solid Imy capable of 
retaining its soliffity when immersed in watrf, composed 
of a solidified mixt. of unaltered "rice ash," aVater- 
setting cement reactive with the rice ash, and water. 

^ Filter cloths for rotsxy sucAon filters. Maschinenfab. 

^ Buckau R. Wolf A.-G. Ger. 6024290, Feb. 5, 10.*)4 
(Cl. 12d. 16.02). Constructional features are described. 

Filter-bed tiles. John W. E. Norman., Brit. 401,770, 
Nov. 23, 1033. Tiles of rectangular shape have 1 or 2 
openings in the center, recesses in each side qnd legs of 
pcntagmial cross section at each comer, thc\ openings, 
recesses and kgs bc^ tapered to prevent the filtering 
medium from becoming jammed. 

5 Apparatus for separating carbon dioxide from smoke 
and other gases. Jean Mauclet. Fr. 757,637, Dec. 28, 
1033. 

Device for the sepsratioa of liquids such as water from 
air in pipe lines. John D. MacL^lan (to Mac Ad Co.) 
U. S. 1,948,180, Feb. 20. Structural details. 

MagneAc separators of the trough or tray type . Sydiu* v 
Morris. Brit. 401,430, Nov. 16, 1033. 

Magnetic ore separator. Percy H. Thomas. U. S. 

6 1,048,080, Feb. 20. Mech. features. 

Flotation apparatus for separating solids. Charles Le 
Chatclier. Fr. 757,461, Dec. 27, 1033. 

Apparatus for separating solids of different specific 
gravities (sudi^as coal and refuse) by agitating with 
uquids. Thomas M. Chance. U. S. 1,040,242, Feb 27. 
Various structiural and operative details are described. 

Centrifugal separating apparatus. Eugene C. Saint- 
Jacques. Brit. 401 ,630, Nov. 16, 1933. Addn. to 3G7,- 

^ 104 (C. 4.27, 1661). 

CcHQtinttously working centrifuge. 1. M. Abramoviili 
and K. N. Reimer. Ruas. 31,379, (Xt. 31, 1933. Con- 
struction details. 

Cellular rotary drying drum. Cyrille A. DeTemmc. 
Ger. 502,112, Feb. 2, 1034 (Cl. 82a. 21.02). 

Rotatable elongated drier and associated apparatus 
for removing oil from theimatomlc carbon. Carroll 

8 Miller (to ^crmatomic Carbon Ck>.). U. S. 1,947 789, 
Feb. 20. Various structural and operative details un 
described. 

Apparatus for evaponting salt solutions, etc. Kscher 
Wyss Maschinenfab. A.-G. Ger. 502,289, Feb. 5, 1934 
(Cl. 12a. 2). 

Ran for evaporating brffie . Preussische Bergwerks- una 
Hutten-A.-G., Zweigniederlassung Salz- und Br^- 
kohlenwerke, Abteilung Saline Schonebeck (Elbe). Ger. 

9 691,632, Jan. 24, lO^Q. 12/. 1). * , 

Heat^ apparatus for evaporators, etc. Ges. fur 
Dmektransformatoren. (Koenmonn - Transformatoren) 
G.m.b.H. Ger. 588.582, Feb. 2. 1034 (a. 120.1). 

Anpaiiriua for distilling and reetttf^ Mes^A 

Co.(rm.b.H. Oer. 502,345, Feb. 6, 1034 (a. 12a. 5). 

i^piumtus for treati:^ liqi^ mOi 
Likhmditn and L D. Neraeaov. Russ. 31,417, Oct. 31, 
Oonstruetion detaila. 


1934 
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te eooUag and aarbomttlDi Uonldt witb 
■ StriSl38,29lI 

Jatt* 26f 1934 (Cl. 17 c) « 

AMinditt for aladiig ctrboii dimido and liquida 
MatW J- Kiauts. Oer. 583,843, Nov. 27, 1933 (Ci. 
65 * 90 )* 

^Agauraita lor cj w^^ tfaa to ant ^ mi^gtty insoluble 


‘1 of a fluid. Lklit Sensitive Apparatus Corp. Brit. 
401,514, Nov. 16, 1038. 

'‘Otoadmater’* suitable ftir tastliig the gloss of vatioua 
surfaces. August H. Pfund. U. 8. 1,948,619, March 6. 
Structural, tnech. and optical details. 


aminoiila water with benzene. Heinrich Schbnebom 
(to Koppers Co. of Dd.). U. S. 1,949,696, March 6. 
Various structural, mech. and operative details axe de- 
scribed, of an app. eomprising a vertical chamber with 
agitators mounted on a vertical central rotatable shaft . 

Apparatus and method for releasing the pressure on 
viscous liquids. Schofield Labrow and imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Britr 401,722, Nov. 20, 1933. Pressure 
upon liquids conig. solids in suspension, s. g., the products 
of the destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous ma- 
terial, is rdeaacd by allowing the liquid 1o flow from the 
pressure chamber through a relatively long constricted 
passage formed by a channd or groove at the interface 
between a cylinder and a cooperating piston, the cylinder 
and piston being normally stationary. 

Device for meaauring the ratio at the ingredients in a 
mixture of gasea or ll^uida such as *'laughii^ gas’* and 
oxygen. Eugen Schweitzer (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.) . 
U. S. 1,947,923, Feb. 20. Two gases or liquids are ad- 
mitted to opposite ends of an inner horizontal tube con- 
nected to an Outer surrounding jacket or exit tube by 
perforations spaced longitudinally of the tube, and the 
position of a fi^y movable ball in the inner tube indicates 
the mixing proportions of the two gases or liquids. 

Gas-presaure regulator. George M. Deimiig (to Air 
deduction Co.). U. S. 1,948,027, Feb. 20. Structural 
and me(^. deters. 

Apparatus for compacting fibrous materials (such as 
those mixed with latex) undbr pressure. Eniest Hopkin- 
son (to Naugatuck Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,949,472, 
March 6. Structural and mech. features. 

Vdve protector for gas cyllndera such as those for 
holding oxygen, nitrogen or acetylene. Gebhard Jaeger. 
U. S. 1,948,966, Feb. 27. Structural details. 

Drills and associated devices for taking samples of 
materials such as in drilling wells. Sosthene Rubichaux 
and George J. Barrett. U. S. 1,948,631-2, Feb. 27. 
Structural details. 

Filling units of material carrying ^ppeg and vanadium 
compounds, etc., suitable for use in gas purifiers, etc. 
Willxirt J. Huff, Oscar W. Lusby and Lloyd Logan. U. S. 
1 ,947,777, Feb, 20. Structural details. 

Blow chamber and associated apparatus for producing 
rock and mineral wools. Edward R. Powell (to Banner 
Rook Corp.). U. S. 1,948,395, Feb. 20. Structural and 
inedi. features. 

Mercury boiler. Wm. L. K.» Emmet and Bevis P. 
Coulsdh, Jr. (to General Elec. Co.).’ U. S. 1,948,371, 
Feb. 20. , ^ . 

Pressure stUl header. Samuel H. Edwards (to Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif.).* U. S. 1,948,028, Feb. 20. Mech. 
features. 

Header for tubular heat-transfer apparatus auitoble 
for tube etUls, etc. Harry M. Hope (to Alco Products, 
Inc.) U. S. 1,948,380, Feb. 20. 

Valve-protecting device for gas containers such as 
cylinders for Hiding loxygen, nitrogen or acetylene. 
Ilenry Wayer aadGebhard Jaeger. U. S. 1,048,953, 
J‘eb. 27. Structural details. ^ i 

Apparatus for coating riieet material. W . 

sen and Prolcctoglass Ltd. Brit. 402,807 , Dec. 4, 1933. 

Blowpipe 4ip suitable for cutthig with ogygen ^ 
comhustible gas* Lorn Campbell, Jr. U. S. 1,949,780, 
Morcb 6. 

Portable compaiiion photometer which can be used as a 
teleptaatonetor for meonttfiif 

^ Uglit, £ric A. H. French. Bnt. 401,420, 

Nov. 16, 1933. V 

Photometric apparatus for meastttIngHhe transparenqy 


material. James W. Pitt. Brit. 401,079, Nov. 9, 1933. 

Device for delivering measured quantities of liquid. 

2 Oliver Cottghtrie. Brit. 402,132, Nov. 27. 1983. 

Means for controlling autoSBatically the temperature 
of the gas or vapor filling of a dischsm device. johnH. 
Payne (to The British Thomson-I&uston Co. Ltd.). 
Bnt. 402,147, Nov. 30, 1933. Addn. to 401,379 (C. A. 
28,2226«). • 

Cam-operated apparatus for controlling tha proper 
sequential operation of Industrial prooesaes audi as 
worki^ of rubber,. Edwaid B. Foote (to Taylor Inatru- 

3 ment^.). U. S. 1,949,190, Feb. 27. Mech. features. 

Jet pulverizers for minerals, etc. International Pul- 
verizing Corp. Brit. 401,512, Nov. 16,1933. 

Bali milla. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Brit. 
402,289, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Ball-and-ring milla. Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. Brit. 
401,888, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Ballad-ring mills. Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. Brit. 
402,244, Nov. 30, 1933. 

* Disk mills for cereals or substances of fragmentary 
nature Geo. E. Smith. Brit. 402,217, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Apparatus (with receptacles and overflow pipes ar- 
ranged at successively lower levels) for gravity aeptration 
of materials such as in coal purification with sodium 
thiosulfate Bolution. Francis I. du Pont. U.S. 1,949,117, 
Feb. 27. An app. is described with supports for the sepg. 
containers so that they can be successively moved through 

5 the treating system. 

X-ray apparatus. Julius J. Grobe and Arthur J. 
Kizaur (to General Elcc. X-Ray Corp.). U. S. 1,947,846, 
Feb. 20. Structural and mcch. details. 

X-ray apparatus. Oscar H. Pieper. U. S. 1,949,760, 
March 6. Structural details. 

X-ray tube. Albert Bouwers (to N.-V. Philips* Gloei- 
lampenfabrieken) . U. S. 1,949,005, Feb. 27. 

X-ray tube. Thomas H. Forde. U. S. 1,040,463, 

6 March 6. 

Cathode-ray tubes. Radioakticngesellschaft. D. S. 
Loewe and Kurt Schle&inger. Fr. 757,658, Dec. 30, 1033. 

Gas-filled cathode-ray tubes. Manfred v. Ardenne and 
Siegmund Loewe. Brit. 401,727, Nov. 20, 1933. 

Luminescent tube. Frederick R. Balcor (to Air 
Reduction Co.) . U. S. 1,940,060, Feb. 27. A tube conig. 
Ne also contains sufficient Kr or Xe to alter the color of 
the emitted light. 

* Light-sensitive cell. Ray S. Lyon (to United Research 
Corp.). U. S. 1 ,948,766, Feb. 27. Structural details. 

Discharge apparatus. Thomas E. Allibonc and Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries Ltd. Brit. 401,738, Nov. 20, 
1033. Graded high potentials in phase are applied to the 
sections of a cascaded discharge tube, e. g., a cathode tube, 
by an impulse generator. 

Disdiarge tubes, e. g., R5ntgen-ray tubes. C. H. P. 

8 MuUer A.-G. Bnt. 401 ,088, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Electoic discharge tubes. John H. O. Harries. Fr. 
757,620, Dec. 29, 1933. 

Electric discharge tubes. N. V. Philips* Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken. Fr. 757,631, Dec. 29, 1933. 

Electric discharge tubes. Elektrische Gluhlampen- 
fabriken Job. Kremenezky. Austrian 136,204, Jan. 25, 
1934 (Cl. 2la) . When a conductive substance, s. g., a 
gettering metal, is vaporized in a discharge tube, its 

9 condensation on certain parts of the tube may form an 
undesired elec, connection between different elements of 
the tube. This possibility is now obviated by coating 
the parts in question with MnOi, KClOi or other sub- 
stance which, when heated above the normal working 
temp, of the tube, will liberate O or anoQier reagent 
cap&le of oombinhog with the conductive substance to 
form a nonconductive substance. 

elictfle dtahatie tuba. Victor J. Francis 
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and John W. Ryd« (to General Elec. Co.)* U.S. 1,948,** 
201, Feb. 20. Various details are desc^bed of a ttdie 
with a fUliag Indudiiig a metal vapor such as Eg and 
operating witti a '*high pressure" disdiarge. 

High4eiiaiiui diaSharge tubes. C. H. F. Mhller 
A.-Q. Fr. 757,629, Dec. 20, 1938, and 767,681, Dee. SO, 
1938* 

Dlatiharge devices having a hot cathode and an internal 
control electrode, provided with means, responsive to 
thennai radiation from the cathode, for preventing the 
discharge until the cathode has reached a predetermined 
temperature. Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gescllschaft (to 
International General Electric Co., Inc.). Brit. 401,828, 
Nov. 2:i, 1933. 

Electrical discharge device suitable for use as a tele- 
vision receiving lamp. Dewey D. Knowles (to Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,948,720, Feb. 27. 
Various details are described of a device contg. a "noble 
gas" such as Ne mixed with H and having clectrode*^ 
which may be formed of Ni or Ta and which are spaced 
apart by a distance so small that a potential impressed 
aiToss them causi*s a glow on one of the electrodes but no 
glow between them. 

Bmiasive cathodes. Ernst Waldschmidt. IT. S. 
1 ,949,094, Feb. 27. The surface of a W wire is purified 
and it is healed in an oxidiring atm. to produce a coating 
comprising the higher W oxides; this coating is reduced 
in a redu^g atm. comprising "water*eteatn** and H, to 
pure WO 2 and an alk. metal is vaporized onto the WOi 
coatinlp An arrangement of app. is described. 

Slectnm-amiaaive cathode. Anton LederiT (to Ernest 
A. Lederer). II. S. 1,948,445, Feb. 20. For making a 
cathode which has a more const, and more lasting electron 
emission than "thoriated tungsten," an intimate tnixt. is 
formed contg. Th and 50-l(K) times as much Os as Th, 
and the mixt. is healed m a non-oxidizing environment 
to above the m. p. of Th to form an intimate and uniform 
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1 alloy of Th and Os; tte tamp, la then miaad dose to 
the m, p* of Oi to oonaolidate the material and mdv u 
pliable when c^. 

Thannionic valves. Stephen P* de taailo, Bru 
401,740, Nov. 20, 1933. 

Themiioiilc valvea. The M**0 Valve Co. Ltd. and 
Emeat C. R. Gant. Brit. 401,778, Nov. 28. 1983. 
Themiionlie valvea. Tdefuidcen Gesallaehaft for dtaht- 
0 ioae Telegnphie m. b. H. Brit* 401,869, Nov. 23, 19^. 

Thennoeleetrie-^ouple material. Otto Hemoann (to 
Thenno Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,947,695, Feb. 20. A neg 
thermoelec, element contains Sb 61-4, Zn 35-7 and Bi 
0.5 2.0% and may be used with a pos. element such as. ati 
alloy of Cu 55 and Ni 45%. 

Funume for galsoua, Uquid or pulveruleut fuels, ij 
Sicbenmann. Swiss. 166,145, Feb, 16, 1934 (Cl. 136). 

Converters. Alexandtf Wacker Ges fur elektrochcm- 
3 ische Industrie G. m. b. H. (Adolf Vogt, inventor). Gcr 
591,040, Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. 40o. 10.30). The intermr 
surfaces of converters are given a high-melting coating (»f 
oxide. The conveiters are coated with metal which 1 
then oxidized by blowing in O with steam, and the ri\idc 
layer is finally fused. * 

Rotary kUa or drying drum with internal paftition 
Friedrich Meyer. G^. 592,258, Feb. 3, 1934 (Cl. HO/ 

^ 14.10). 

^ Emptying device for abaft kilna for lime, etc. Albut 
Ebcrhard. Ger. 592,250, Feb. 5, 1034 (Cl. 8()c. ]r).20) 
Addn. to 553,485 (C. A. 26, 4510). 

Blowpipe burner, consuniing aceMene only, Idtis M 
Evans. Brit. 401,663, Nov. 15, 1933. 

Apparatus for catalytic heating. Prank A. Hbwaid ftn 
Standard Oil Development Co.). U. S. 1,948,298, hit) 
20. Various structural details are described of an dpp 
5 suitable for use with a liquid fuel such as that of ah 
automobile eni^e and a cat^yst for the purpose* of heating 
a radiatoi , engine, etc. 
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P. A. Levene. Lawrence W. Bass. Ind, Eng- Chem-» 
News Ed. 12, 105(19;i4).“ Biography, with portrait. 

E J C 

Fritz Haber. Bonhoeffer. Chem.~Ztg. 58, 205-0 
(19:^4).— Obituary. E. H. 

Alfred Fabian Hess. Glanzmami. Z. VUamtnfor- 
sekuHg 3, 1(1934).— Obituary notice. J. S. H. 

La memoiy of D. 1. Mendelyeev. I. A. Kablukov. 
J. Chem.-Ind. (Moscow) 1934, No. 1, 2& 9.— The life of 
Mendelsreev and the history of the periodic table are de- 
scribed. H. M. Leicester 

Frederick Walton. Centenary of the birth of the in- 
ventor of linoleum. R D. Hodgson. Chemistry 6f 
Industry 1934, 214-16. E. H. 

Discovery and early history of platinum in Ruaaia. 
B. N. Meushutkin. J. Chem. Education 11, 226-9 
(1934). B. H. 

Grecian and Roman stucco, mortar and glass. Wm. 
Foster. J. Chem. Education 11, 223-5(19347; cf. C. A. 
27, 2609. E. H. 

The wogress of modem alchemy. J. VeliSek. Chem. 
Listy 27, 66-9, 84 8. The effects of very penetrating 
radiations produced by bombarding Be with alpha partides 
Upon the removing of protons from the nudeus of paraffin 
rdated substances are discussed. The work of 
ratherford and ^adwick is discussed . Frank Maresh 
Epedal ezeiclaes for students in general diemintry. 
m. Crystal growth. G. Bryant Bachman. J. Chem. 
Education 11, 228*81(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 9^ H. H. 

Types of graphic classifications of the elements. II. 
Long duutsi (>. Nf Quam and Mary Battdl Quam. 
jTCkem. Education 11, 217-23(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
1232*. B. H. 

A program for orgaaie chomietcy hi the liberal erta ed- 


6 lege. J. B. Culbertson. J. Chem. Education 11, 23.j 

4(1934). K. H 

Browne's "Hydriotaphia" with a reference to adipocm 
Wm. H. Barnes, hn 20, 337-43 (1934).— Sir rhutiios 
Browne’.s "Hydriotaphia, Urnc-Bur^, or, a Knef Dis 
course of the Sepulchrall Umes Latdy Found m Norfolk," 
first printed in 1658 and probably written two yi ars caihci 
makes mention of a "fat concretion," "coagulated laigi 
lumps of fat" of "the consistence of the hardest castiU 

7 soap" which was found "in a Hydropicall iKMly bmicd 
10 years 'in a churchyard." This is probably the earliest 
reference to the material which Fourcr^>y observed in 17si> 
when the Cttnetuhre des Innotenh at Pans was rieaiied out 
He studied the substance and named it "adipoceu " 

T. L. Davis 

Lavoiaier’s early work in science — 1763 1771. A. N 
Meldnim. Ists 19, 330-63(1933). E. Ibid 20, SOti 

8 425(1934). T. L. Davis 

The atmos^ric ozone at Pic du Midi by direct observa- 
tion of the sun. J. Gauzit. Compt. rend. 198, 492 \ 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, tV>92.- -The quantity of Oj 111 Hk 
atm. above Pic du Midi was detd. with a visual siMritio 
photometer. On Aug. 18, 1933 the Of above the iniik 
was equiv. to a 0.158 cmT layer of pure Ot, on the 24tnf 
0.165 cm., and on the 28th, 0.260 cm. This Oi seemed to 
be partly (8-30%) diffused through the whole atm. and 

9 partly (70 92%) coned, in a relatively thin layer located 

from 18 to 45 km. above the peak. * J* ^* ^; 

Composition of the air in the stratofpliere. A. F. Ka- 
pustinmdl. Compt. rend. acad. sci. V. R. S. S. [N. S.l, L 
108-0(iti German 109) (1934) .—The "StratosUt U. S. 
.S. R." flight resulU show that the compn. of zt 

19 km. altitude is the same as at sea le^* This is due 
to an equil. between the gfatfUadonat and the jftsrwai ten- 
dencies toward vtxiebfe eompn. F. H. Rathmann 
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norlliini MIa « Hm Volgft Uver. the 
BaMA-Sor and V. I. Nikdaev and B. L 

Stepa^- (U. S.S.R.) 6, 43d-40 

(1988).— Tlic lye of tlie Dediaheihak and Bekcsh^ 
lakes fdii^ ^ salt deposit was composed 

of (in July, lOTl) bdow 0.10, MaSOi 7.17. iS^l, 
15.08, 0.12, KQ p.llM^^ th^id 

crust contained NaQ 98.10, Ca804 0.94, MgS04 0.23. 
Mgdi 0.48, inMl. 1.26 and H, 04.20%. ThcMay lO-U 
lye had the following compn.: Ca804 0.20, MgSO^ 1.05, 
MgCli 1.57, KQ 0.08 and NaCl 24.02%. The mineral 
astrakatiite found on the bottom of the Beke&h-Snr lake 
contained MgS04 84.76, NaiS04 38.11, NaCl 41.62, H,0 
Jl.78% and 1^1. 1.02%. Its lye waa compossed (May. 
1932) of MgS04 1.29, MgQi 1.25, KCl 0.11, MgBr, O.Ol 
and NaCl 28.29%, WSile it had the following compn. on 
July 17, 1931: CaS04 0.10, MgSO, 8.65, MgCl* 8.09, 
Ka 0.24, KBr 0.01 and NaCl 1 2.27%. The high content 
nf some of the lakes in NaCl is remarkable. Many ana- 
lytical data are given and the crystn. procedure for various 
salts is discussed. A. A. Boehtlingk 

The BatalpaBhinekil salt lake. P. N. Lashchenko and 
A. I. Moroaova. /. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 416- 
.34 (in Knglsdi 484-6) (1933). — ^The BalalpashinskiY salt 
lake holds 4,500.000 cu. ni. of water with about 700,000- 
750,000 tons of dissolved Na,S04 the latter having a conen. 
lange of 5 '37^B4. and a fairly const, ratio of Na:Mg and 
C]:S04 ions. Mirabilite is |mtd. duiing the cold season and 
the compn. of*the water fluctuates accordingly. It re- 
(cives its salt from the ground waters, which are nearly 
of the same compn. as the lake water. The ground water 
on its way to the lake changes its compi). because of a 
reaction taking place between the CaS04 and the colloidal 
Na particles present in the soil. Absorption by the mud 
on the bottom of the lake and in the water is of great im- 
portance. This lake cannot be used for the production 
of NaCl and MgGi. * A. A. Boehtlingk 

Mass, electrostatic diarge and constants of attraction. 

I. N. Longinescu. Bui, soc. romdne fiz, 35, 161-7 
(1933). — ^In a ciit. consideration of basic units 2 classi- 
ticMtioiih arc proposed: (1) Atomic units. The neutron 
IS the unit of mass, being the smallest electrically neutral 
unit. For the unit of electrostatic charge the charge of 
the proton or electron is taken. (2) Scientific units, — The 
£. is the unit of mass. A quantity equiv. to 96.500 
coulombs is the unit of electrostatic charge. Based on 
these units the ratio lietwecn the Coulomb and the New- 
ton consts. of attraction is 1 .3 X 10**. Calvin Brous 

Interconveraion of atomic and weight percentages. 

J. S. Marsh. MUals &f Alloys 5, 48(1934) . D. S. 

determination of the ato^c weight of molybdenum. 

Raymond Lauti6. Comfl. rend, 197, 1730-1 n.933). — 
MoUi was purified by oistn. with HCl gas in a Pyrex 
flask, and condensed in quartz; only the middle fraction 
IS collected. The product was dissolYed in NHa soln., 
evapd.*io dryness, treated with UNO, and then heated 
m a current of Oi at 400** . The white oxide was sublimed 
m quartz above 7U3**. The product thus obtained was 
heated in a quartz ^'U in a stream of Hi at 800^, the Hi 
being replaced at the end of 10 hrs. by A, and the furnace 
eool^. The boat and Mo were weighed in an atm. of 

A or N|. Seven expts. gave “ 0.66669 * 0.0(XX)1 . 

Mo 

Keoxidation of the Mo gave the ratio "• 0.66668 * 

0 (lOOOl, which gives an at. wt. of 96.01 * 0.01. L. W . 

The periodic eystem of the elemente. vm. P. 
i’etrenkorKritchenko. J, Gen, Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
r»R7-9(1933) ; cf . C. A, 28, 1688*.— The heats of formation 
of lompda. <if the alkali metals and of the alk. earth metals 
with 0, S % and the halogens wete studied. The foUow- 
ing periodic generalizations are deducible: for conipdn. 
with O, S and P, K < Ca, Rb < Sr, Cs < Ba. For 

compds. with Cl. Br, I and Se, K > Ca, Rb > Ik, Cs > Ba. 

Within each v***’^^ !** group the relations me: for comira. 
with 0. 8 ud P. Na > K > Rb > Cs^Ca > Sr > Ba. 


1 Witha.Br,Iaiid8c.Na<K<Rb<Ca,Ca<Sr< Ba. 
Breaks in the coma rgpreaentliig periodic change in the 
prapertiet of the elements occur because these changes wv 
affected by 2 fketoci, the at. wt. and the no. of atoms, one 
playing a dominant role. Such hreaks occur more fre- 
quently with change in the at. wt. in the case of the uni- 
valent metals than they do in that of the bivalent ones. 

• Lewis W. Buiz 

2 The relatione between crystal lattice and atomic chem- 

istry with respect to the periodic system of the elementa. 
Kmst vSommerfddt . Centr. Mineral, Geol, A1934, 33- 
46; cf. Reinicke, C, A. 26, 5233, 5808. M. F. 

Electron optics and electron microecopy. B. Brdche. 
A,R,G, MtU. 1934, 45-7; cf. C. A. 28, 947*.— Nine 
illus. A review. C. O. F. 

Ionization potential and eneigiea of fonnation of non- 
polar molecules. J. Savard. Compi, rend, 198, 751-i8; 

3 J, pkys, radium S; 27-36(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 094».— /> 

(energy of union) calcd. from the relation previously 
deduced agrees with the value detd. thcrmochemically 
or spcctrographically for Hi, Ns, Cs, CO, COi, CH,, 
HCl, QU, SOx, HCN, CiNi and Oi. The results with 
the 4 last point to S, and Ss in S vapor, H.C • N in 
HCN, N C.C N ill CjNs and 0.0 rather than 0 0 in 
Ox. C. A. Silberrad 

Comparison of quantum-theoretical formulae for elee- 
^ trie double refraction with experiment. Th. Neugebauer. 
Z, Physik 86, 393-410( 1033) . — ^The results of a theoretical 
paper (Z. Physik 73, 386(1031); C. A. 27, 472^ agree 
as a whole with the general character of the exptl.itfaults. 
The theory is extended to polyatomic mols. R. P. 

Magnetic birefringence of gaseoue oxygen. Tsai 
Belling. Compl, rend. 197, 1615-16(1933).— Under the 
action of a magnetic field of about 45,(X)0 gausses com- 

5 pressed O acquires a neg. birefringence, proportional to the 
ptessure. The Cotton-Moulon const, is about —4.8 X 

at 100 kg./sq. cm. 15, O. Vanden Bosehe 

Thermal variation of the magnetic birefringence of 
nitrobenzene, benzene and carbon dieulflde. Antoine 
Goldet. Compl, rend, 197, 1612-14(1933).— The reU- 
tive variations of birefringence near 20** were found to be 
1/144.6, 1/400 and 1/235 per degree for CiKiNQi, 
CsH, and CSs, resp. Measurements were carried out wiUi 

6 the same tube, current and field but with the yellow Hg 

line with C,H,NOs and the green Hg line with CiH«and 
CSx. E. O. Vanden Bosch 

The change of realatance of ainglo cryatala of gallium in 
a majgnetic field. I. W. J. de Haas and J. W. Blom. 
Physua 1, 134-44(1933). — In continuation of similar 
work on Bi (Shubnikov and de Haas, C. A . 24, 5196 ; 28, 
241; deHaasand van Alphen, C. A., 25, 856) the relation 
between high diamagnetism and resistance change in a 
' magnetic field was studied for Ga. It has, like Bi, a 
vol. decrease on melting during which the diamagnetism 
disappears (Ehrenfest, C. A, 20, 1170). Ga monocrys- 
tals were made with well-developed faces of the rhombic 
(pseudotetragonal) crystal; the length of the mpno- 
crystal rod coincided with the "tetragonid" axis. Of 
2 samples the less pure one (spectroscopically) had a 
larger diange in resistance with magnetic field. I'he 
3 measuring wires were spot-welded to the crjrstal, a hori- 
zontal revolving Weiss magnet was used; the Ga rod was 
set vertical; the temp, was that of liquid Hi. Tables and 
curves are given of R/Ro with various orientations of mag- 
net and field strengths (up to 22,300 gausses), temp. 20.4^ 
dovm to 9.9* abs. The rotational curves, simple sine 
type at low field strength, become more conmlicated with 
secondary maxima and minima for higher field strength 
and lower temps. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

9 Magneto-tiieniioelectric effects in nickel and Iran: 
experimental laws. A. Perrier and T. Kottemhie. 
Compl. rend, 108, 810-12(1934).— The differences, AE, 
between the thennodec. power of couples oonalsUng of a 
nonmagnetic metal and Ni or Fe unmagnetized, and of 
couples of the same metal and Ni or Be magnetised parallel, 
II, or perpendicular i., to the direction of the temp, 
gradient are plotted against the magnetic field (IT 65 J ^ 
1800 gausses). AB ispos. (f . s. indicates increase in ther* 
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aiodec. power) or neg.aooofding as ilia ||or ± taadmiieh 
greater when it is ||. In Ni the curves rise with increasing 
// approx. hypemlicaUy to a satn. limits in Fe they attain 
a max. and then decline, also toward a limit. C. A. S. 

Femmagnetiam of v-FoiOs. J. O. Koenlgsberger. 
Nahtrwissensek^ten 22, 90(1034) .-<-SBdhse (C. A. 27, 
4972) has recently rejected the possibility of ferromagnetic 
FesO^. K. repeatedly found hematite cr3rstals of rema- 
nenoe up to 1.9 c. g. s. units, more than can be ac- 
counted for by the Fet04 content (1.52%); furthermore 
for magnetite the Curie point of the susceptibility CPk 
coincides with that of the coercive force CPa at 585**, 
for hematite CPk "" 650*", CPc 730^. Magnetization 
heating to 585** and demagnetization were applied to 
9 samples of hematites and magnetites, artificial and na- 
tural. FetOi with magnetite and pure magnetite are 
demagnetized completely by this process; for hematite 
itself, however, the remanent magnetism is only partly 
weakened (3fi^% remains), likewise for titanomagnetite 
and titanohematite (ilmenite). Hence under natural 
conditions f g; 200*, ^ ^ 40 atm. a ferromagnetic trigonal 
7-FetOa is actually found (cf. Baudisch and Welo, C. A. 27, 
5000; Danilov, et al. C. A. 27, 2858). 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Panunanietism of some rare earth ions. C. J. Rodden. 
J. Am. Ckem. Soc., Sd, 648-9(1934). — ^Thc magnetic 
susceptibility at room temp, was measured for Pri(S04)r 
8HiO, Nds(S04)a-8H20, NdsOa, NdFe(CN)r4HaO, Sma- 
(S04 )i* 8H|0, SmaOs and Yba(S04)r8HsO. The results 
agree jj^th Van Vleck's theory. A screening const, of 34 
is pmrerred for Sm. K. J. Rosenbaum 

Diamagnetic susceptibility of helium. Felix J. Wis- 
niewski. Acta Phys. PoUmtea 2, 23-9(1933) (in l^nch). 
— Generalized mechanics are applied for the <^cn. of the 
diamagnetic const, of He, on the basis of Bohr's model. 
Calcd. and exptl. values agree. J. Wiertelak 

The dielectric coeffidenta of gases. H. The lower 
hydrides of C and Si, O, R, oxides of N and C and fluorides 
of Si and S. H. E. Watson, G. Gundu Rao and K. L. 
Ramaswamy. Proc. Roy. Soc. A143, 558-88(1934); 
cf. C. A. 25, 5320. — ^'fhe dielec, consts. of 17 gases were 
measured at 2 or 3 temps, and their clcc. moments deduced 
from the results. Only C|H«, CO, NO and N|0 have 
measureable elec, moments, the value for NsO being dis- 
cussed in relation to sugge.sted structures for the mol. 
Compressibihties were also detd. by making measurements 
at different pressures. The construction and calibration 
of a precision variable condenser capable of measuring 
a change in capadty of 0.4 iha F with an accun^ of 0.(XX)i 
/iM F is described. Morris Muskat 

Change oi the dielectric constant of nitrobenzene with 
temperature. A. Piekara and J. Mazur. Acta Phys. 
Polonica 1, 401-4(1932) (in French) ; cf. C. A. 27, 880, — 
Mazur's statement (C. A. 26, 2358) that liquid PhNOi 
exists in 2 modifications aroused active opposition (e. g. 
Piekara, C. A. 27, 2358). The present joint investiga- 
tions of P. and M. do not mdicate the existence of a second 
modification. The question of an allotropic state of 
PhNOt must be regarded as not definitely solved. 

J. Wiertelak 

The dielectric constant of nitrobenzene and its moisture 
content. Arkadjusz Piekara. Acta Phys. Polonica 1, 
406-9(1932) (in German) ; cf. preceding abstract. — Dried 
and reoystd. PhNOi, m. 5.74*, shows a normal dielec, 
amst.-temp. curve, without an anomaly at 9.6*. Addn. 
of HtO has little effect upon e. The resonance method as 
a standard in measuring • is proposed. J. Wiertelak 

Dielectric constants of poliu solutions. Jeffries Wy- 
man, Jr. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 536-44(1934).— The 
cBelec. consts., c, of a no. of aq. solns. of ampholytes 
were measured. There is a linear relationship between 
molar oonen. and c. The increases in c per mole of am- 
pholyte ore equal for the same ampholyte in different sol- 
vents. Thus, in polar solvents c is a nearly additive 
pnq^ty. discumum is given of a possible interpreta- 
tion of this in terms of the mtemal fidd, whidi, if valid, 
would allow of approx, ests. of polarisation and elec, 
moments with polar solns.'* Both dideo. consts. and ds. 


1 are given for many solos, of amtno acids tad peptides in 
pdar sdvents. WititerB.Kciiihtna, Jr. 

The dcctric moaumt of dli»sac. C. H. Sriiwlngel 
and B. W. Greene. J. Am. Chom, Soe. 56, 658-4 
(1934).— The total mdar polarisation (->24.5 cc.) of 

l, 4-dioxBne in the vapor state is indqMmdent of temp, 
hence 1,4-diozane has zero elec, moment. W.B.K., Jr. ' 

Two tQMS of didoctric pdarisation. S. O. Morgan 
^ Trans. Eteetroehem. Soc. 65, 8 PP« (preprint) (1934). - 
^ Therealpi^of the didec. const., t, of a material having 4 
polarizatnlity due dther to dipdes or to heterogeneity 
should be a decreasing function of frequency, wUle the 
imaginaiy part, c*, should have a max., a tm of ht- 
havior usually designated as anomalous dispemon. The 
frequency at whi^ anomalous dispersion occurs is deid 
by the time of relaxation, r, of the polarization. For 
dipole polaiwtions changes of r with temp, are due largely 
3 to changes in viscosity, while for I^xwell-Wagner pohm- 
zations the value of r depends upon the didec. const, and 
cond. of the components of the dielectric. It is ^wn 
that for glycerol anomalous tflspendon is observed at 30 
cycles as well as at 98 X 1(F cycles with no apparent dis- 
continuity at intermediate frequencies. The value of 
c*mu- increases with decreasing temp, as predicted for 
dipole polarizations. For hahwax and paper anomalous 
dispersion is also observed, but with the distinct difference 
^ from glycerol that the values of decrease with de- 
creasing temp. This bdiavior is predicted for Maxwell- 
Wagner polarizations in a heterogeneous dielectric, one 
component of which has a considerably greater conduc- 
tance than the other. It is indicated that the anomalous 
dispersion in halowax and paper is due to Maxw^-Wagner 
polarizations, while that in gljroerol is due to dipmes. 

G. F. 

5 Derivatives of normal pentane and normal heptane. 

m. Dipole moments of the bromoethoxy and the di< 
bromo derivatives. Mary L. Merrill, Martha B. ^ith 
and Dorothy D. Thompson. J. Am. Chom. Soc., 56, 
611-14(1934); cl. C. A. 24, 2984.— The d., n, b. p. and 
dielec, const, were measured for a series of bromoethoxy 
and dibromo derivs. of pentane and heptane. The diiole 
moments of the pentane derivs. are cl^ to the values of 
the corresponding heptane derivs. E. J. Rosenbaum 

6 Volume coefiBicients of expansion of several gases at 
pressures below one meter. J. B. M. Coppock and R. 
Whytlaw-Gray. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A143, 487- 
505U934). — ^By the use of a Callendar const. -pressure 
air-thermometer, detns. were made of the vd. coeffs. of 
expansion of CjA, COi, NiiO, NO, CO, MciO, and SF|, 
at several pressures between the temp, limits of 25-50* in 
Series 1, and 11-48* in Series H. Measurements were 
nmde with 2 expansion bulbs, one of glass and the other 

^ of fused SiOfe. Those for COt, NsO and CtIL, obtained 
in the gViss vessel, when extrapolated gave values for the 
coeff . at zero pressure markedly greater than the accepted 
value, but those detd. in SiOi pelded results in dose agree* 
ment with this cr^nst.* This discrepancy is duetto the 
greater adsorption on glass than on SiOi which, when 
easily condensable gases are used gives rise to appreciable 
errors. . Morris Muskat 

a Refraction and dispersion of gases and vapors. I 
(General introduction. K. Fajans. Z. physik. Chem. 
B24, 103-54(1934). — ^The purpose of the measurements 
and the development of the exptl . method are summarized 
The subjects of refraction and dispersion are discussed with 
pcurticular reference to the results of the following pap^ 
u. Refraction and diapendon of air, hydrogen swoe 
end water vapor in the visible region. J. Wust and H 
Reindd. Ibid. 156-76.— A gas interferometer of the 
9 Zehnder type (Z. Instrumontonk. 11, 275(1891)) » de- 
scribed. Measurements were made with air, w (wa 
H|0, the latter at 130-160*. Refraction and dispi^on 
ngFood within the exptl. error with results obtamed by 
earlier workns. This was used as a test of the penom- 
anoe of the interferometer, m. 
ptrshm of gaseous mercuric halides in the visible 
M. A. Bredig, Th. v. Hindi end J. Wflst. JW. 
177-80.— Refiac^ and dioperskm were measured at 
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^ aMMUtement for 
HgBn at 440* that flie tom. ooeS. of reftaction 
is lew dwa 0Ma% per degree. The mol. rebectka is 
not the Mtm^ infraction of the free geaeoiu ions and 
thesetnecoiidnsionlsdnnmfortheiiMl.diepmion. This 
may be due to i iioD-aoUe>fas4ike cbancterof mereuric 
ions. Vf* Rmnctioii and dlneraioii of naeout almni- 
nuoi ehlocidv and bconddo in ttia viiible recion. M. A 
Bredig and F. K. V. KoA. /Wd. 187-03.— Refraction 
and dSapcfaion of AlCU and AlBri were measured at 230- 
nOO”. Decrease in refraction increases with mcreasing 
deformability of halide ion. A brief appendix discusses 
an arrangement for 'reducing vibrations in the interfe* 
rometer. V. Refraction and diaperaion of gaseous alumi- 
num iodide in the visible region. F. JSh V. Koch and H. 
Kohner. Ibid, 104-8. — ^Further improvements were made 
m the mounting of f&e interferometer. Refraction and 
dispersion measurements were made on AUf. The de- 
crease in lefr^ion in the formation of the mol. from free 
gaseous ions is smaller than was to be expected from the 
bc'havior of the chloride and bromide. Tto is probably 
attributable to the existence of double mols. of the type 
AltXt and their complicated structure. VI. Refraction 
dlpperaion in the visible region of 


700* show that the diffusion effects are not in aoeordanoe 
with the requisements of Ofaliani*B law. B. C. A. 

Low-preseme data of itate of nitric enddo and of nttrous 
oxido between their boUingpointa and room tempeiataie. 
Herrick L. Johnston and fiarry R. Weimer. J. Am, 
Chem, Soe, 56, 685-80(1034).— By means of a oonst.-vol. 
gas thermometer and an interoomparison of the known 


F-r*data for Hs with the data of state obtained for 
NO between 122* and 308*K. and for NtO between 107* 
and 208*K. the 2nd virial coeffs. were computed for each 
gas over the exptl. range of observations. These values 
were plotted as functions of temp, and oompared with 
those calcd. from D. Berthelot's equation. Previous 
work on NO by Eqpken and d’Or (cf. C, A. 26, 6002) is 
reviewed. H. S. v. R. 

The critical miscibility of liquids. P. Brun. J, Mm. 

aon nicwniremenis were maae on AU|. Tlie de- 3 

ether. Pierre Brun. Compt. rend, 197, 1637-8(106). — 
Polemical with Mondain-Monval (C. A. 27, 5624). 

E. G. Vanden Bosebe 

Refractive dispersion of organic compounds. IV. 
Cyclohezene and 1,3-cyclohexadiene. C. B. AUsqpp. 
Proc. Roy. Soe. (London) A143, 018-30(1034); cf. C. A. 
26, 1830. — For cyclohexene n at 20* was deid. at 67 
wave lengths between 6708 and 2420 A., and for 1,3- 
cydohexadienc n was detd. at 48 wave lengths between 
6708 and 2040 A. The data are represented bf equa- 
tions. Mol. extinction coeffs. for both compds. m am. 
in cydohexane are given. The partial refraction of the 
ultra-violet absorption band of l,3-c3rdohexadiene is much 
larger than that of cyclohcxene, and is responsible both for 


and dtpperaion in the visible region of a few gaseous 
halides of elements of the fourth group of periodic 

system. P. HOlemann and H. Goldschmidt. Ibid, -w loon' » ' — rv' ' V 

199-209,— The dow changes in the zero point off the inter- ^ f \ ^ 

ferometer were investigated and found to be due to thermal hwt wwwti Rvoa ar%A 

effects from the oven. This was remedied and the refrac- 
tion of HaO vapor and HgCli again measured to test the 
interferometer. Refraction and dispersion were measured 
fur CCI4, SiCU, SnCl4, SnBri and SnL. VII. Refraction 
and dispersion of stannous halides in the visible region. 

H. Goldschmidt and P. Hdlemann. 76ui. 210-14. — ^Rc- t ' • ..t. • r j r ^1. 

fraction and dispeimoii were mea.sured for SnCli, SnBr* 5 ^ 

4-tia ^ seconcl double bond mto the 6-C 


and Snii at 700*. Although the dispersion for SnCU and 
SriBri could be represented by a formula with only one 
term there were deviations* between calcd. and exptl. 
values for Snii that are attributed to the strong absorption 
of this compd. in the region investigated. The change of 
n*fraction in the formation of the mols. from free gaseous 
Kins does not show the systematic gradation that is ex- 
hibited by numerous other compds. In the change from 
stannic to stannous halides there is a strong rise of the 
equiv. refraction that increases with increasing size of the 
anions. G. M. Murphy 

Deviations from Paschen’s law. S. P. McCallum and 
L. Klatzow. PkU. Mag. 17, 291 7(1934),— Min. spark- 
ing p. ds. between parcel plates were measured in He, 
Ne, A and Kr for various plate sepns. and gas pressures. 
The sparking p. d. was const, in He, while that in Ne, A 
and Kr increased as the ratio of the electrode area to the 
electrode sepn. decreased. This effect is ascribed to the 
lateral diffusion of the electrons, which is greater in Ne, 
A and Kr than in Jlc. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Flame temperatures in carbon monoxide and air mix- 
tures. , W. T. David and J. Joldan* Phil, Mag. 17, 
172 81(1934).— The temp, produced by the inflammation 
of a CO-air mixt. at atm. pressure in a dosed vessel was 
niL'a.sured by a fineJPt-Rd resistance thermometer. The 
trnips. measured were m the range 12(X)-1800*. The 
max. temp, was reached when CO and O were present in 
llieii combining proportions. When the pressure was m- 
creased to 5 and 8 atms. the flame temps, were considerably 
KTvater. The difference between the wire temp, and the 
Kas temp, is discussed. The temp, actually me^red 
less than that calcff., indicating an abncmnality in 


ring and for a rapid in- 
crease observed in the n of cyclohexadiene at diort wave 
lengths. Allen S. Smith 

Surface free energy of liquids and liquid mixtures. 
Yonezo Morino. Sa. PaperSt Inst. Phys. Chem. Re- 
search (Tokyo) 23, 49-117(193^)- — ^The surface tensions 
of CA, CCh, COliCl, EtfO, EtOAc, MeOH, BtOH, 
PrOH, HOAc and binary mixts. CiHt-PhMe, C^-CCU, 
PhMc-CCh, CA-PhCl, FhMe-PhCl and CCh-FhCl 
were measured by the Ramsay-Shields capillaryHrise 
method in the temp, range of 20* to 170*. An app. for 
measuring the surface tension and the liquid d. on the same 
sample is described. Katayama's formula (cf. C. A. 10, 
994) holds for the surface tension of the normal liquids. 
Expressions are deduced that extend this to binary mixts. 
van der Waals equation of state can be extended to binary 
mixts. and expressions obtained for the consta. a and b. 
An isothermal relation between mol. surface free energy 
and compn. is derived that agrees well with expts. of other 
investigators. Various equations expressing the depen- 
dence of surface tension and other related properties on 
compn. as prop^d by Pavlov, Volkmann, Pmsson and 
Worley arc special forms of M.'s more general expression. 
The abnormality of the surface tension of ales, is explained 
on the assumption that liquid ales, are binary mixts. of 
single and triple mols. in equil. Explanations of abnor- 
malities in the observed values of vapor pressure, b. p., 
and heat of vaporization of ales, are attempted on a similar 
assumption. L. H. Reyerson 

Relations omonc the maximum vapor tenaiona of some 
organic groups. I. Emanoil Lucatu. Bid. soe. romdne 
fie. 35, 127-5(1933). — Data are compiled to establish the 
relation: On increasing the no. of C atoms of an org. 
series by arithmetic progre s sion, the vapor tensions oorre- 


Statistics of pavatomic gpies. KAlmto Sz^. . -Z. 

Physih 8f, 810-lY(i933).-The dcviatkjis frOT da^cal 9 

siatisticsaue to Fcrmi-Dirac or Bose-Einstmn statistics «on which vanes with the temp, m a 


(dt‘generaqy> are, for polyatomic gases, negligible except 
under conditions such that the gas behaves pr^u^y 
like a liquid. Feierls 

Biffutlon of goMS at high tempMatufoi tfar^ pm 
Mteriate. P. Brfrnond. Cmpi. fM. 196, 1661-8 
U>33) ; cf. C. a. 27, 4144.-Expts. wiA unglaxcd tyree- 
lam and air, COi, H|, SOi and coal gas'between 17 and 


Amomhous metal lavers. 
Z. P1^ M, 418-20(19^- 


Calvin Broui 
H. Zahn and J. Kramer. 
•Thin layers of various metals 


deposited deetrolytically change irreversibly jn oond. at 
a definite temp. This diange is attributed to a tianrition 
from on amorphous to a cryrt. state. Expts. made irith 
a condenser oontg. a thin metal film riiow aatn. when sub* 
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j«eted to vtfy inttnae daQ. charge. These eants. ooo&m 1 
thiMXMStttlatea amorphous state. k« Petots 

The tecraaae la dectiloal coaduelaace of oyataUiae 
substaacaa upon amoachlng the melthif poiat. M. Le 
Blanc and B. Mdbius. zT&ektrochemT^, 44-6(1934).-^ 
Frevioudy reported work (cf. C. A, ZB, 96)*) is extended 
to AgNQi (thrice recrystd. and dried over CaCli in ffocuo) 
m, S09.01 0.01*. The finely powd. AgNOi was com- 

pressed to a pellet under pressure of 200 kg. and its cond. p 
measured in a specially designed app. maintained hi an * 
oven at 198*. The Pt crucible contg. the AgNOi under 
a pressure of 4 kg. was heated electrically. The less the 
impurity (H^O) the lower the cond. The effects of traces 
of Agi^i (10~* mol8./g.) on cond. were readily detected. 

E.R.Schierz 

The free mobility of lead ions in amicronic cfystala of 
lead sulfate. I. M. Kolthoff and Charles Kosenblum. 
Phys, Rev. 45, 341(1934). — Freshly formed microscopic a 
crystals of Pb^4 have a spongy structure. They condst 
of primary c^t. partides (of 1000 to 10,000 mols.) sepd. 
by fine capillaries through which Th B ions can move 
finely, but which are impervious to wool violet (4BN). 
On aging, the internal surface decreases. Pb ions can 
move freely through the primary particles and cause a 
homogeneous distribution of Th B through the entire 
system; it is concluded that Pb ion^ can move freely 
through the amicronic primary particles. With crystals ^ 
of PbSOi up to 1 by 2 /a, Th B was uniformly distributed 
through the entire cryst. ppt. by shaking with a radio- 
active pb soln. 3 min. immediately after the formation of 
the ppt., or in 17 hrs., starting 50 min. after pptn. 

Gerald M. Petty 

The superconductivity of zinc. W. H. Keesom. 
Pkyska 1, 123-7(1933) (Comm. Leiden 230a).— A no. 
of metals (wires wound on glass tubes) were studied as to ^ 
supercond..‘at extremely low temps, (method C. A. 26, 
4514). A phosphor-bronze wire resistance thermometer 
was used; its calibration curve has an inflection point at 
2.3* abs. Tfti (Bur. Standards) hammered at d(X) , drawn 
to 0.7 mm. and rolled to a flat band has a higher residual 
resistance at 4* abs. than former Zn samples, probably 
because of stresses; the vanishing point of the resistance 
lies at 0.79* abs. For Cd the residu^ resistance R/Ro » 
0.00080, it is not superconductive at 0.73 * abs. For Au 6 
R/Ro 0.00259, not superconductive at 0.73* abs. For 
Pt R/Ro ■■ 0.0091. For Pt as compared with A1 this is 
contrary to Dorfman’s rule (C. A. 27, 4505) of a low piq- 
uet of Hall coeff. and elM. cond. for superconductive 
metals. Cu, as evident from the phosphor-bronze used, 
is not superemduetive at 0.76*. B, J. C. v. d. H, 

Bleetncal conductance and other sfanilsr characteristicB 
in binary aggregates. Karl Lichtenccker. Z. Klektrochem. 
40, 11-14(1934). — The summarizing report of G. Sison ' 
Frey in this field (cf. C. A. 26, 3710) is supplemented with 
a new proof based on Gruneisen's relation (W » WV( T)), 
that the logarithmic mixing law is a limiting case of the 
exponential law. W ■■ resistance. E. R. Schierz 

Gisrstal structure and electric properties. 11. Lattice 
structure and conductivity of bismuth monociystals in 
transverse magnetic fields. O. Stierstadt. Z. Physik 
65, 310-31(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 2357. UI. Lattice e 
staeture and conductivity of bismuth monocrystals in 
lottgitodinal magnetic fields. Ihid. H97-707. — ^Measure- 
ments of the dec. resistance of different spedmens of Bi 
oystals with different orientations of the axes show that 
it fothms the same symmetry as all other properties of 
the crystal. This is a convenient way of detg. the orienta- 
tion dt a g i ven specimen without cutting it and also of 
d^. the symmetry dass without making x-ray photo- 
g^hs. R. Pderls 9 

lAttto struoture of the lithium-cadmium alloys. B. 
Zintl and A. S^neider. Z. Eleklrochem. 40, 107(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 2407.— Polemical with A. Baroni (C. A. 
na 1645*1 Curtis L. Wilson 

Crystal otructm pf enoigite (CuiAsSi). Katsutoshi 
Ihkand. Proe. Imp: Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 524r.7(1933).— 
T«atie photographs Indicate that enargite belongs to the 
orthorhombie holobedral dass. Rotation refleetloa 


photographs about [001], [010] and [10Q1 give a% »- 
6.89 ^ (LOd A., b$ m 3.fe ^ 0.05 A., and >• 6.15 i 
0.05 A. This leads to axial ratka a:b:c « 1.784:1:1.674 
which is doable for the 6 and e pxes given by Qroth. The 
unit cdl contains one mol. of CoiAsSi, VI* is the space 
group, lea^ to positions (nn, Vt. pi) I («ia Vit h) ; (w, 
+ V*» 0, -f- Vi); (wi + V»» 0, Pi + Vi) for the 4 

CuAs, and («i, 0, p%); (Si,0,fi); (mt + Vi»Pt I 
Vt); (oil + Vt» Vi» Pi + Vt) for the 4 S. 

Louis Waldbauei 

The structure of the tritlilonate group, (8iOi}‘ 
W. H. Zachariasen. J. Chem. Physics 2, 109-11(1934) 
The miit ceU of KsStOa contains 4 mols. and has the ditniMi- 
sions a * 9.77 * (J.04 A., b » 13.63 * 0.04 A., c « 6,76 » 
0.02 A. The space group is Pnam (VJ*). In (SaOe)“ 

2 of the S atoms form 4 bonds with 3 O and 1 S dirccl( tj 
tetrahedrally; the third S forms only 2 bonds, both with 
S atoms at an angle of 103*. The deviation from 90'* is 
attributed to repulsion between the S atoms. The S-0 dis. 
lance is 1.50 A., and S-S 2.15 A. P. S. Roller 

The SiiOs chains in space groups Vl* and CJh. In. 
ichi Ito. Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 9, 526-80(1933), 
cf. C. A. 27, 3651. — The compd. HNaBeSii^i exists .is 
epididymitc in rhombic form, and as eudidymite in mono- 
dinic form. Chains are built up of linked tetrahedra of 
Si and O atoms of compn. S11O7. The chains are joinul 
into a sheet by a sharing of half the no. of O atoms oti tin 
fringe by adjoining chains, by placing centers of symmetry 
on those points lying midway between eviry 2 atoms on 
one of the O layers of the chain. Blocks jolhed at tlu 
edges might represent a sheet. In 3 dimensions, tlicsi 
should be one, above the other, but iu 2 forms! (1) tlu 
successive sheets are parallel to each other; (2) the suc- 
cessive sheets are in the mirror-image rdation. If 1..3 A. 
is assumed as the 0-ionic radius with dose padcing, 2 ar- 
rangements contg. 24 Si and 50 O atoms are c^taincfi; 
arrangement (1) corresponds to rji, (monodiuic), (2) to 
F** (rhombic). Kpididyniite corresponds to (2). 

L. Wsildbauur 

The crystal structure of BPO4 and BABO4. Gustav 
E. R. Sdhulzc. Z. physik. Chem. B24, 215 40(1934), 
cf. C. A. 27, 5605. BPO4 and BAsOa have the same crys 
tal structure with the space gtoup — I*. (}onsts. fot 
the crystals arc: a » 4.332 ^ 0.006 ; 4.458 ^ 0.006 A , 
c - 6.640 0.008; 6.790 ^ 0.008 A.; d. » 2.802; 3.600, 

R » 12.87; 15.54 for BPO4 and BASO4, resp., in which R 
— mol. refraction and a and s are the crystal lattice coiiNts 

G. M. Murphv 

Thennodynamic diagrams of liquid helium. W. H. 
Keesom and A. P. Kecsoni. Physica 1, 128-33(10t‘i;i) , 
(Suppl. Leiden, 76b) .--A d. table for liquid lie (T ^ 
1.25* to 4.20* abs., p » 1 to 35 atm.) and a set of isubais 
and isopycnals as well as curves for their 3 diffiTciitial 
coeffs. arc given for He. The disconthiuities at the pass- 
ing of the \ curve (transition point) are evident. 

B. J. C. van der Hobvcti 

Remarkable optical propertiea of the alkali metals. 
R. de L. Kronig. Nature 133, 211-12(1934); cf. C. A. 
28, 946^. — A modification of Zener *s.mterprelalion (C. A. 
28, 1275*) of the optical behavior of the dkali metal' oO' 
served by Wood (C, A. 27, 5240). Gerald M. Petty 

The supposed ^otropy of liquid nitrobenzene. Ernst 
Cohen and L. C. J. te Boekhorat. Z. physik. Chem. 
B24, 241-68(1934); d. C. A. 27. 642.— Pure PhN<^ wiis 
prepd. by 2 different methods and had a m. p. in a dry H 
aim. of 6.76 ^ 0.01*. Measurements of d. and vis- 
cosity were made between 3* and 20* and the 
fitted to a quadratic equation. The sp. vd., Si - 0.B176» 
+ 6.634 X 10-* I + 4.8 X lO^V and the fluidiiy* /' * 
31.96t + 0.8034« + 0.0027458*. Samples of PhNfk 
contg. enough HiO to lower the m. p. to 5.68“ atid 6.0/ 
were used to measure d. and viscosity, reap., and the resuiu 
obtained fell upon a curve that was pandlel to 
obtained with the dry oompd. No si^ of a 
were notloed in any case, which oontradictstim r^ 
Wolfke and Uufsc (C. A. 26, 8858). Since the latter 
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claim ritnilmr fttwltB with EtiO and C8i their cxpt*i. shinild 
also be refMMted with very pure lumiplcs of these cotupds* 
^ - - - • ^ O. M, Murphy 

The depattdenM of vdluaie end eolidillceticm pokt of 
carbon tetmohloriile upon thermal pretreatment; Wil- 
liclni BrfiU and B. Ndmatin. Z. Elektrochtm. 40, 8 10 
(1934).— Reaiilta previouidy reported (cf. C A 26 , 
r)240) arc in error. The vol. change was due to reteniioti 
of air by the CCI4 and the variation of f . p to hysteresis of 
the Beckmann thermometer. F. R. &hict/ 

Adaorption and capillary condensation. A. A Slitich- 
kovitzkii. 66, 130-47(1934). If the od&oip- 

tion potential, A , is considered as the sum of 2 poUntials. 

I , caused by the adsorbent, and «, caused by llie iiitnisciis 
of the adsor^le, vapor adsorption ftotheniis iru> Ik 
divided into 4 classea; (1) F > A, coriespondina to .1 
^cry thin film of adsorbate; (2) F - >4, to which Folaiiyi\ 
theory applies, and Ihe foices between adsorbent and .id- 
soibate are greatei than tlu intcimol adsorbate foicis, 
(3) F< A, the transition field, in which present iiKlhods 
of isotheim prediction fail; and (1) d » ir, and Fvety 
small compared to «■, to which the theoiy of capillary con- 
(hiisation applies For easels 2, 3 and 4, an expression 
IS defit^cd for evaluating the equation, ()i ** lii(Poi//*i)/ 
lii(Pcu/^2) (cf. Lindaii, C A 26, fiHlO), in which Po and 
t* art the satd. and partial vapor pressures of liquids I and 

J, lesp. It satlsfactonly expresses the data of the hteta- 

iiiie, especially in the intirmediate field 3, as shown by ih< 
(onstancy of Q* Statistical vol. charactoristic^ calcd bv 
the capillary condensation theory (cf Kubelka. C A 26, 
.Ififi) arc not real. Artbtn Meiscliii 

The relation between activated and van der Waals ad- 
sorption John Howard Tram Faradays Soe 30, 278 
srri934^. cf C. A 28, 9W It was found cxih^ti- 
menlally that gas adsortied on the suiface of CrsCb m 
an activated form inntktdlv decreases the van der Waals 
adsorption tlial can occur at q gtvtm temp \ctivated ad- 
sorption is a true surface phinominoti, and cannot be 
altiibuUd to impurities 011 the surface or to diffusion and 
stihi. in the interior. Kxpti results mdicate that llu pura 
Ui ettnversum occurs, at low temps, among mols. adsorbed 
on the surface of a catalyst by van i\vr Wools foices, and 
dt high temps by activated adsorption. R. R. 

The sorption of hydrogen by reduced nickel I 
Quantities of hydrogen adsorbed by, and diffused in, pure 
and contaminated reduced nickel, isothermal adsor^on 
lines, and heat of adsorption. Shun-ichiro Iifima Sn 
Papers, Inst. Phys. Chem. Rnsfarfh (Tokyo) 22, 28.'> 30(» 
(1933) — ^The adsorption of 11 by reduced Ni is due to Iwth 
ddsoiplioii and diffusion. Quant distinction is drawn hc- 
LCi\ the amt . of H adsorbed and the amt. diffused . Tso- 
th( rms showing the quantities of U adsorbed under low 
pressures agree with the Frcundlich equation . Heats of ad- 
sorption are calcd . by means of the Clapeyron equaTion, and 
an av. of 16,850 IS obtained. KcduccdNithat 
was brought into contact with air» before the adsorption 
studicSShowed lower adsorptive capacity for H. The heat 
of adsorption in onfe such (*ase was 6479 cal. per mole, 
n Adsorption of hydrogen by mduced nickel at low 
temperatures. IM, 23, 34-43 —Adsorption of H under 
low pressures by reduced Ni was measured at 100®, 19®, 
O'. —46.2®, —78 fi®, —112® and —183.8®. The results 
of Nikitin (cf. C. A. 20, 8255) at 19® were not confirmed. 
Ni and 11 did not form a compd. at 19®. labors all 
showed maxima between 0® and 20®, and tninima were 
loiind between —80® arid —180® The lower the equil, 
'idsorption pressure the losrer the temp, cf the min. Ir- 
H gulanties in the isothermal at —183® are accounted for 
(HI the baste of local heating of the adsorbent due to ad- 
•^>rpiioii tf large quantities of H. The nothecrael is 
stnooih wl^ H te admitted slowly, m. Hoat tre^- 
ment of toduced nickel and its relation to the aorptien 
veloci^ and Id the enantity of hydrogen eorbod. Ibtd 
72.— Reduced Ni was successfully heat-treated in H 
hn 1 111. at temps, ranging from 300® to 600®. Between 
(dch heat treatment the adsorptive capacity to H at 0 
end cm, pfcmure was measurecL Increasing temi^. 
of heat treatmeni dwetened the time nkceisaty for ad* 


sorption to reach equil* and diminished the quantity of H 
adsorbed. The viibcity with which A diffused into re- 
duced Ni wee unafltertea by heat treatment up to 500*. 

L. H. Reyerson 

Vapor retentivi^ of active charcoil. X. Bependence 
of retentlvity on tiie mignitade of vapor content oftiie char- 
coal. Qranx Krccil and Herbert Wejroch. KoUoid-Z^ 
66, 155^(1934).— Retentivity was detd. by a dynamic 
method at ^® by passing dry air at the rate of 600 cc./sq. 
cm./min. through a charcoal satd. with CA end noting 
the rate of loss with tniie. The charcoals used were Acti- 
carlxme Ordinaire, Acticarbone NC 36, Acti c a r bone Su- 
pencur and AucTkohle, dried at 120®. During the initial 
loss, the rate curve was steeper the higher die original 
adsorpuon. There was no relation between the losses at 
500 and 900 1. of air and order of satn. capacities. 

. Arthur Fleischer 

Adsorption snd adsorbent quantity. 11. Adsorption 
of dyes by hjdnmhilic adsorDents. T. P. Panteova- 
Kwitzel. ko3oid-Z. 66, 148-55(1934); cf. RaUSpm* 
C. A. 27, 2070. — ^Adsorutioti anomalies were noted m the 
isothcnns of methyl violet and acid violet B on neg. nad 
pos. Al(OH)i, and on SiOi gel. In the acid violet-neg* 
ad&orliciit system, the anomalies are due to an apparent 
adi»oiptioa due to decreased surface hydration, along 
with dibperbity changes 111 opposite directions produced by 
increase m charge and dehydration. In the nutihyl viulet- 
SiOs system, the anomalous max. is due to the charge de- 
crease, ciiusiug coagulation and dehydration. A. P. 

Adsorption of electrolytes on crystalline surfaces. Bf- 
fect of sign of diarge on adsorbent. L. dc Broiick4re* 
Compt rend. 196, 8^(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4981.— 
Pptd. BaSO# IS pos. when aq. HiSO# is poured rapidly 
into aq. tiaCla, neg. when aq. BaCli is added riowly to 
aq. K1SO4. The log x/log C {x being the amt. of electro- 
lyte adsorbed, C concti. of soln. thereof at cqiiil.) curves 
for KCl, KI and NaCl with neg. BaSOt are similar to 
those previously obtained with pos. BaSO«, and agree with 
the hypothesis of a uniinol. layer. The differences for 
low conen. indicate that the cations are now in contact 
with the (ucg.) BaSOi. In both cases the phenomenon is 
consistent with the adsorption, being wholly or partly 
due* to eloctiostatic oction. C. A. Silbcmul 

The effect of salts on the adsorption of cu]^ Ums by 
ferric hydroxido. J. Hubert Homence. Trans. Faraday 
Soc. 30, 299-3a3(1934); cf. Toporesci^ C. A. 14, 3080*— 
The adsorption of small quantities of Cu by Fe(OH}i and 
the effect of salts upon the adsi^Uon were studied in some 
detail. The av. i^ue to 11 in the ad.sorptioa equation, 
a mm kc^/\ was 1.7, in agreement with Toporescu's results. 
Equil. is established immediately after the coagulation of 
the Fe(OH)«. The greater the conen. of NHi (l) the less 
the adsorption of the Cu ions and (2) the lower the rate 
of coagulation. Salts of Na and K exert very little effect 
on the adsorption. NH4 salts have a considerable effect; 
with sufficient (NH4)iSO« the adsorption Is reduced to 0. 
Colloidal Pb(OH)t is readUy adsorbed by Fe(OH)s, and if 
sufficient 2% salt is present no adsorption of the Curesdts. 

RosrniBii 

Rate of heatiiiK of wires by surfsco comlniation. W. 
Davies. PkdTMag. 17, 233-61(1934).— The rate of 
heating of Ft, Pd, Au and Ag wires in mixts. of H, CO and 
air was studied by using the elec, resistance of the whks 
os a measure of their temp. For Au and Ag wires, no 
heating due to surface combustion was found in any mlxt. 
of H or CO with air. Surface combustion begins with 
Pt and H at 200®, Pd and H at 120®, Pt or Pd and CO at 
400®. When mixts. cf H and CO are used, the CO sup- 
presses tlm low-temp, reaction of H. The data are ^ 

' plained in terms of the Langmuir adsorption acttvation 
theory. The rate at which the combustion reac t i o ns occur 
is limited by diffusion. Since the conen. of oombnsulile 
gas te greatly reduced near the heated wire an farploteon 
can occur only when the temp, of a layet of gas rich enouidt 

to be inflsiiied is raised to the ignUsoA pdtet. *B*J«lt. 

Iks bianiaf at sEaghlls on sscim fll s mant s In a enmut 
cf 0m. VTSkmea. Atm. Ami. Sri. Pmmisaa AS8, 
Mo. 8, 34 |S^<19B8)(in QanB»n).^An at.-0 adsorboat Is 
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fqnned wban m eunmt of EbO vapor aeta iqiaa C at low 
glowing tcnuM. It iraporixes inunediatdy m CO or Ib 
ori d iged to CQi by EbO vapoTa CQi can alowly oddiae 
the gfaphlte under glowing oonditiona to CO; the COt 
fonned primarily from Op can be oiidiaed a.t temps. 

vapor when adsorbed on a finely porous C siulaoe. 
when HK) vapor at room temp, acts upon a brightly glow- 
ing graphite mamentp the formtion ot CO decreases with 
incrMamg temp. COi under the same conditions causes 
avaporization of CO abovel400^. The mol. heat of vapori- 
zation of the loose CO groups is 17 hg.-cal. Ozidi^ig 
a filament, whidi has been prisoned by CO, with O under 
sbnilar conditions yirids CO exdusively above 900^. 
The mol. heat of vaporization of CO^is 24.6 kg.-cal. If 
the filament is not poisoned, COi and 2CO areformed be- 
tween 800* and 1400*. The same producta of reaction 
appear above 1600* in a current of O aa primary vaporiza- 
tion of CO. At lower temps. COi and CO are formed. 

A. E. Bei^ch 

Bilsnaion of the duration period of d-tfhanyl-/9-diloro- 
ethyhunine on dhazcoal. H. Freundlich and G. Salomon. 

Ckim. Ada 17, 88-08(1034); cf. C. A. 28, 300*.— 
The rearrangement of FhCHClCH^Hs (1) to styrenimine- 
HCl (n) in alk. soln. is highly restricted at a charcoal- 
water interface, the inhibition increasing with diminislux^ 
surface concn. A similar heterogeneous reaction on blood 
diarcoal takes place in the rearrangement of BrCHsCKt- 
NHg (m) to ethylenimine-HBr (IV) (C. A. 24, 3487). 
Since the heterogeneous reaction of I shows, within a 
definite temp, range, a greater d^endence on the temp, 
than in the homogeneous system, it is conceivable that 
only those mris. of I suffer rearrangement that are driven 
from the boundary surface by thermal pressure. The 
velocity of the rearrangement from I to n was measured 
for limited surface concns. between 0* and 37* on charcoal 
and on carboraffin. Compariscm of the dependence of 
temp, of the heterogeneous reaction with the temp, coeff. 
of the homogeneous reaction showed that there is hetero- 
geneous reaction at the blood charcoal-HiO boundary sur- 
face and that the temp, coeff. of the heterogeneous reac- 
tion is at least as great as the coeff. of the homogeneous 
reaction. The temp, coeff. of the reaction on carboraffin 
is, however, smaller than that of the homogeneous reaction 
and thus the reaction actually takes place at the boundary 
surface. This smaller temp, coeff. of the heterogeneous 
reaction corresponds to a smaller heat of activation, which 
hM bc«n previously observed in the rearrangement of 
m to IV on blood charcoal and in similar ring closures in 
org. solvents. Posrible explanations of these phenomena 
on the grounds of restricted motion in the adswbed layer 
and catalytic effects are discussed. C. R. Addinall 

The fiffsontion of copper sulfate by sphalerite and its 
relation to notation. S. Frederick Ravitz and W. A. 
Wall. /. Phys. Chem. 38, 13-18(1034). — ^The quantities 
of Cu adsorbed by sphalerite of various particle sizes from 
a 0.02 M Ci ^4 srin. arc equiv. to sunace films of CuS 
many mris. thick. If T is the apparent ''thickness" 
(s. s., no. of monomol. layers) of the siuface film andd the 
av. partide size in microns, the "thickness" of the sur- 
face film decreases vrith deceasing partide size in accor- 
dance with the equation T — (d/0.37) •••**. The re- 
sults are explained satisfactorily by the theory of the 
mo^c structure of crystals. The ions are assumed to 
penetrate between the dementary blocks of sphalerite 
crsrstals and to form a unimol. layer of CuS on the ex- 
tenaal surface. If the individual blocks were liberated, 
only the amt. of Cu required to form a unimol. film is 
adsorbed. ]btiapQlation of the above equation to T «■ 
1 indicates that the size of these blocks is 0.37 micron. 
The larger the partides, the more crevasses between the 
Wnr*itt Aere are for Cu ions to diffuse into and hence the 
greater the apparent film thickness. Oscar T. Qusmby 

The eleebekinetle (seta) potential of thin metal films. 
Grant W. ^i^h airi L. H. Ryerson. /. Phys. Chem. 
38, 138-61(1034).--^ streaming-potential method was 
employed for detg. the f potentials of the systems Ag- 
Ag^ and Mi-m-*”*', with metallized SiQigels prepd. by 
sorption of complex ions of NHi on the gd and reduction 


to the metalUe state. Fundamental differences were 
found between the t and Nemst potentia]| for these sys. 
terns. 7- H. Moore 

Fhaae-lnrandafy polentiali ot monelsyen qf leng-thain 
fhtly adde. N. H. Addink and Eric RTRid^l 
J. Chem. Physks 2, 144(1084).— On comprising a liquid 
expanded film of myristic add to areas between 40A * 
and 20A.* a high phase-boundary potential is obs^td 

2 whidi decreases with time. During this decrease the film 
is heterogeneous. After 4-5 hrs., when the area is 2'} 
A.*, the film becomes homogeneous. The time is dimin- 
ished to iVi to 2 hrs. on adding tannic add to the soln. 

P. S. Rriler 

Fhaae-bonndary potentials of monokjors of fatty adds 
on metals. L. Jacobs. Trans. Faraday See. 30, 303-10 
(1034) ; cf. C. A. 27, 4401.— The adsorptionof fatty acids 
by metal surfaces can be followed by measurement of the 

3 phase-boundary potential. Uniform spreading from a 

solvent can be obtained on a dnr metallic surface. Thr 
sp. surfaces of sheet Au» Ag and Pi were evaluated. With 
myristic add evidence of different 2-dimensional phases 
as the surface concn. is increased is presented; the limits 
of existence of the phases were verified by an^tical 
method. Reuben Roseman 

The capillary depresaion of mercury in wide tubes. 

4 A. Klemenc and O. Bankowski. Naturwissensehaften 22, 
18-11(1034). — ^The capillary depresaion of Hg was mea- 
sured by light interference (Michelaon interferometer) m 
wide tubes. For a tube width of 30 mm. t Jena app. glass 
no. 2) the depression was 0.002 mm. ; for 40 mm. width it 
was less than 0.0002 mm. B. J. C. van defr Hoeven 

Capillary aqdvity and association of aqueouif solutions 
H. Cased. Naturwissenschaften 22, 00(1034). — Direct 
measurement of the adsorption of sol. substances on the 
^ water-air interface by the bubble method (cf. Gans, C. A. 
25, 2345) gave results for p-toluidine and iso-AmOH solas, 
twice those expected from capillary curves by the Gibbs 
equation. C. attributes this to double mols. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Physical chemistiy of wetting and flotation mocesses 
XI. Wetting ability of aqueous Boladona of surface-active 
substances on panriSn. P. Rebinder, Marie Lipetz anrl 

5 Marie Rimskaya. KoUM-Z. 66, 212-10(1034) ; d. C. A . 
28, 1006*. — Bit and Bti, in which B « cos 9, the contact 
angle, were measured at the interface paraffin-oir-aq 
soln. for various solutes indudiug fatty acids, ales., phe- 
nols, amines, xanthates and^oaps. On a paraffin surface, 
change to a hydrophilic condition occurs because of a 
"reversed" orientation of the adsorption film, i, e., the 
polar groups are oriented away from surface. The in- 
version concns., at which B ■■ 0, correspond very nearly 

7 to equal surface energy decreases for reagents of a homolo- 
gous series and show a close relation between wetting 
activity and surface activity. Trauie’s rule is obeyed 
Bif-concn. curves show a greater wetting than Bn-conen. 
curves, which is rfaidily explained by orientation of films. 
In the Bif case, the drop of water is coated with an adsorp- 
tion film with hydrocarbon groups outward and these wel 
the paraffin easily. In the Bn case^ where an air bubble is 
^ brought to a paraffin surface immersed in aq. soln., the 
* paraffin and air interfaces meet with polar groups oneDted 
toward eadi other, requiring a rearrangement of orienta- 
tion. The theoretical wetting curve was calcd. from Mir- 
face-tension measurements in the system air-molt^ paraf- 
fin-heptylic acid soln. The shr.pe of this equil. curve 
agreed with the exptl. 'turves. Arthur Fleischer 

Colloid correlation principle. S. C. Blacktin. 
istiry fir Industry 1933, 644-6.— The mode of growth of 
9 crilmdal aggregates in smokes and of the degradation ot 
dust partides is rckted to their gravitational distnbuuon 
In the atm. 

Sedimmtstioa of moloenlM in coatrif ug tl flddf. , 
Svedbei». Chm. Rn. 14 . 1 - 16 ( 1934 ).— A deicnption 
^ S.’o method for ^tg. mol. wto. ot protdm. 
enoM. Louiae Kdwy 
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number ead eoodaetlyi^ meemremcate: Some be^- 
dine dyee. Coninar Robinaon and John L. Moilliet 
Proc. Iwy. Soc. (London) A143. r)3(M53(1934).— Trans- 
l)ort noB. andeonductivitm of benzopurpurine 4B, its iso- 
mer prepd. from m-tolidine, and Bordeaux Extra were 
measured over a range of ooncns. Conclusions: The 3 
(lye solns. contain neg. micelles, more mobile than the 
bjmpie anions. Appreciable amts, of bound Na are indud 
pd in the micelles o4 benzopurpurine 4B and its isomer 
but not in those of Bordeaux Extra. The micelles of the 
4B dye are more stable than those of tbe other 2 and do 
not break down on diln., as do those dT the othexs, into 
bixnple ions. The iio» of simple R radicals included in 
the mean effective micelle of each dye is in the order 4B > 
nieta > Bordeaux Extra. Allen S. Smith 

Dielectric conetante of colloidal qrsteme. Erich Hey- 
mann. 66, 229-36(1934). — ^Review. A. F. 

Effects of silicic add sol on the solubility of ^os^te. 
Shigeru Osugi and Komao Saegi. J. Agr. Chem. Soc. 
Japan 0, 810-30(1933).— SiOi sol was prepd. by pouring 
water glass into HCl. The addn. of SiC^ sol increased the 
solubiHties of Cai(P04)i, AIPO4 and FeP04 in H,0. The 
(onen. of SiOi sol was parallel to the increase of the soly. 
When SiOi sol was added to sand or to soil similar effects 
were observed. Y. Kihara 

Production of ’'colloidal single crystals." Alexander 
Goetz. Phys, Rev. 45, 282-^(1934).— Small particles 
that have more than one axis of max. paramagnetism, 
such as graphite may be oriented by rotating the container 
of the suspension within the magnetic field’about an axis 
fiarallel to the direction of the [0001] axis which one wishes 
to obtain for the suspension (see C. A. 26, 1843 ; 27, 
4998). Gerald M. Petty 

New data on the effect of tmees of sodium sulfide in the 
preparation of colloidal gold by the formalin method (the 
Aur of Zsigmondy). Prepmtion at room temperature. 
Radi Wermcke and Radi Birabfn Losson. Anmes asoc. 
quim. Argentina 21, 149-65(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 860, 
27, 1661. — In prepg. Auf at boiling temp, it is difficult to 
obtain uniform results. At room temp., in the presence 
of NajS in quantities as low as 10~^>' molar, concordant 
nsulls are obtained. E. M. Symmes 

A new theory of ferric oxide hydrosols. W. F. Fair, Jr 
J Phys. Chim. 38, 19-34(1934). — Fe hydrosols arc 
thought to be formed by progressive hydrolysis of Fe 
salts and the law of mass action is applied to such equilib- 
na. Flocculation is interpreted in the light of chem. re- 
actions governed by soly. -product relationships. In 
piptization expts. on FesQi, it is shown that weak acids, 
as HOAc, propionic and butyric, peptize little n^re than 
t (itiiv. amts, of Fe tot sn *111 amts, of chloride greatly in- 
cuase the amt. peptized. P. W. Laird 

A method of preparing coUoid-loluli^e iron oxide and 
the profcerties of its hydrosol. A. v. Buz&gh. KoUoidrZ. 
66. 129^7(1934).— Fe*Oi is pptd. from boUing 6% FeCl, 
soln with dight exc^ of NHi, heated with HiO at 160-60’' 
ioi 4 hrs., yielding a brick-red granular ppt. I. Wash- 
iiig I by decantation forms a stable sd but it cu be 
washed free from electrolyte on a suction filter without 
pcpti/ation. On dialysis the sol flocculates when electro- 
l\te-frec. I can be dried without lass of peptizability. 
I he electrolyte-free ppt. is peptized by dil. FeCI* or HCl. 
Ihe washed, dried ppt.iconsists of pure FesQi with less 
than 0.01% Cl. F^tization by alkah hydroxide gives 
sols with neg. parti^es. The ppt. rule applies, and the 
«)1 with highest conen., 2.8% Fe>Oi, results when 4 g. 
of ppt. itf treated with 100 cc. of Hrf) contg. 0.(16% CL 
I'csOi pptd. hot and autoclaved is more highly dispersed 
and easily pmtized than odd-pptd. FeA. Autoclaving 
with mother i tq ufHT makes a product difficult to free Jrom 
Cl FeCb peptizes by adsorption, shows an optimum 
<>oncn, and cloady parall^^* the f-potential curve. The 
^>1 IS highly dectrosensitive. Eaumm. in the ultramicro- 
yope shows decidedly lyophobic partffiles, ^th liwly 
biuwntan movunent, and particle sizes flom 20 to 70 pp. 


The bdmvior of the serfs with dectrolytes is consistent with 
the hydrophobic prppertleB. Thesoisdiowiiothisotropy. 
Coag^tion vidues with NaNOi and NaCl increase 
rapidly with conen. to a const, max. value, indicating a 
diange in the elec, properties of the dec. double layer. 
With Na salts of 8O48 10^ and POi, the relation is )kiar. 
Quant, expts. show a replacement of Cl by the multivalent 
anion, the amt. depending on sol and ankm ooncns. With 

2 excess of flocculating reagent all of the Cl was rq>laced. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Rhythmic precipitation whh of|anle pred^tants. J. B. 
Heck and M. G. Mellon. J. Phys. Chem. 38 , 86-03 
(1934). —Agar gels and acid, basic and neutral silicic add 
gels were prepd. cofitg. various org. precipitaats used in 
analytical chemistry. To the set N or said. adns. of 
different salts were added. In most cases ppta. were ob- 
tained with different types of structure upon which light 

3 had little or no effect. F. W. Laird 

A new regularity of periodic reaettons In gels. P. F. 
Mikhaiev, V. NildU^v and P. M. Shemyaldn. KMM-- 
Z. 66, 197-2(X)(1934). — ^The equation, Xs ■> const.. In 
which X is the distance between rings and 0 is the actual 
spreading velocity of the diffusion field, has a formal anal- 
ogy to de Broglie's wave equation. The equation repre- 
sents the data for the diffusion of AgNOi into dichromate 
. in gelatin, Pb(NOa)t into KI in agar, NaiHP04 into CaCli 
in gelatin, and AgNOs into NaaHAs04 in agar or gelatin. 
The const, varies from 2.10 to 2.61 X lO*"* sq. cm./sec. 
for the above systems. Arthur Ileischer 

Formation of Liesogang rings by electrofysit. E. 
Banderet. Compt. rend. 198, &1-2(1934); cf. C. A. 
27, 4162. — ^Thc rings obtained by B.'s electrolytic method 
obey Veil's law, i. e. \/f an + b, in which 5 is the dis- 
tance between the nth and (n -j- l)th rings and a and b 
^ are consls. The effect of continued application of the 
e. m. f. is shown. C. A. Silberrad 

The orientation of the micelle in unstretdisd agar 
films (prelimlnafy report) . Ichiro Sakurada and ICeir^ 
Futino. Set. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 
23, 162-3(1934); cf. Sakurada and Futino, C. A. 27, 
3373; 28, 9477.— Rontgen photographs of spedally prepd. 
films of com. agar show that the micelle is either rod-uke 
5 or leaf-like. Reducing the water content to 20% by freez- 
ing gave a Rbntgen spectrum riiowing 7 interference lines. 
Powd. agar gave a picture somewhat similar to those ob- 
tained by ^tz and Derksen (C. A. 26, 4227) with an 
agar gel of 9% water content. R. I. Rush 

Some experiments with ordinary gelatin in contact with 
solufions w potassium dichromate and chromk acid. 
M. Chanoz and P. Pontbus. Compt. rend. soc. biot. 115, 
622-6(1934).— Gelatin was placed in solns. of EitCrtOr 
7 contg* various pioportioiis of CrOi, and ^e effects on swell- 
ing, cond., polarization, electrodsmosb and salt oonen. 
were obaervra. L. B. Gilson 

Dielectric constant and condnefivity of aquooua adltt- 
tlons of gelatin. A. Piekara and B. Piekm. Compt. 
rend. 198, 803-6(1934).— With a gelatin "for emuleiona" 
electrodialyzed for 2-6 days at 0^, the dielec, const., a, and 
cond., K, were detd. for conens. 0.51-1.2%. a for a soln. 
o of gelatin exceeds that of HsO, and increases with increased 
conen., the excess over that of HiO increasing with temp. 
Both a and a of ihe sol exceed those of the gd under the 
same conditions. Both show thermal hystermis (cf • C. A . 
23,4393 ; 25,2346). C. A. Silberrad 

Measurement of the arc tomporatmo from Ci banda. 
The transition probability of vibrational tnmsItioBa. 
D. Th J. ter Horst and G. Krijgsman. Physka 1, 
114-18(1933).— The temp, measurement of the C arc ill 
9 air of Ornstein etal. (C. A. 24, 2671 ; 25, 6842) from CN 
bands (6600^ abs.) was diecked from the spectrum. 
From the intensity curve a corrected (for plate sensitivity 
at 5165 A.) temp, of 6000’' abs. was found. If thk seme 
temp, is assume for tto distribution of the vibrational 
Btetes the ratio of the vibrational traifldtion probabilities is 
AiiiAii M 1(X):60 from an intensity ratio of the 2 band 
heads: AtJu "■ 8.00. This result is in good agreeamt 
with quantum mech. catena, of Wurm (C. A. 27, 24) and 
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feada to « variaUga of the unclear diataaee Ar ~ 0M4 A. 

B. J. C. VM der Botvm 

AdaonUm tftd 1116111111 of celtadooa In oleetnl^ ooltt- 
lions Of myliig eoneentrstloos. Kiscm Knnatniiii. 
KotMd^. ]63-75(1934); cf. C. ii. aS, 3fi05, 4700.— 
Cellophaae was washed in boiling diatd. water tmtil the 
pu was const, (prepn. I). Two samples were subjected 
to a pretreatmcnl with 1% NaOH or 1% HCl (prepns. 
n and in» resp.) The after adsorptira by washed I 
in BCl, H9SO4 and NaOH solns. was detd. with a H elec- 
tro^. Plotting H and OH ions adsorbed against the Pu 
yielded two curves tending to become asymptotic at 
pB 7.4| whidi is an apparent isodec. point. At this point 
the swelling is 63% and hence the point is not a true isodec. 
point but one at which hylotropic adsorption occurs. 
For samples n and in this point lies at pn 8.15 and 5.20, 
re!S>. llie swdlhig-^ curves show mlixima and minima 
in add and alk. solna.; swelling is less in HsSOi than in 
HCl solns. Swdling and f-potential curves are parallel 
in KCl solns. AlCli solns. reverse the charge of the odlu- 
loae with a true isodec. point at pn 4.65. A. P. 

Pandodcal salt polari^ in die presence of colloids. 
Rudolf Kdler. KoJloid^. 66, 205-11(1934).— A dassi- 
fication of neutral salts into two groups with respect to 
thdr relations in the presence of biocolloids is based on 
anodic or cathodic migration in the Furth app. under high 
voltage, Hofmeister ion series, Loeb ion antagonism, Wie- 
chovw's tissue and fluid salts, and capillary analysis. 
The cathode mimtion group includes Li, Na, Ca (under 
some conditions), SO4 and PO4. The anode migration 
group indudes Rb, Cs, NIL, Mg; unionised Ca, Q, Br 
and HsO are often pos. Arthur Fleischer 

The solttbili^ of iodine in vapors of its solvents. Wil- 
helm BrUll and W. Ellerbrock. Z. anorg. aUgem. Chem. 
216, 353-66(1934). — ^At bain, the conen. of I was detd. 
in air, N, O, CH4 and COy. Similar measurements were 
made in the vapors of CSi, CHCls> CCI4 and C1H14. In all 
cases the conen. at sain, was the same at the same temp, and 
agreed with literature data. In KtjO vapor I dissolved 
^wly to form £t|0.1i. At high ether conens. a brown 
Ittoduct sepd. from the vapor satd. with 1. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with vapors of other solvents such as 
MeiCO, MeOH and BtOH which dissolve I to give a 
brown solo., rather than the violet of true soln. 

Foster Dec Snell 

Solution freezing as a method investigating some prob- 
lems of pure dieimstiy. X. Mixtures contain!^ active 
i^lsiiccinic and a-chlorobutyric acids. Jean Timmer- 
mans and J. van der Haegen. Bull. soc. chim. Bdg. 42, 
448-60(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 652.— if-Hexylsuccinic acid, 
m. 87.3^. was resolved witli brucine into the d-acid, m. 
83.2^, [orjD 14.3^, but not the /-acid. d/-Propylsuccioic 
add, m. 100.5^, treated with strychnine gave the d-add, 
m. 93.9**, (ckId 9.6’’, only. M.-p. curves indicate that 
mixts. of d-hexylsuocinic and d-propylsuccinic adds fonn 
a continuous series of mixed crystals with a min., while 
mixts. of /-hcxylsucdnic and d-propylsuccinic adds form 
an equimol. addn. combination. Treating /-hydroxy- 
butyric acid (K salt (ajo — 3.9®; iso-Bu ester, — 7,7®) 
with PC1» gives /-chlorobutyric odd, [alo — 8.6 (K salt 
[a]p — 6.7, iso-Bu ester, — 10.5®), while PBri gives d- 
bromobut^c acid, lali> 3.8® (K sdt, [ajo 2.9, iso-Bu 
ester, 6.7®). F.-p. curves of various bmary mixts. are 
amended and inti^reted. A. L. Ilcune 

Determination of densities and refractive Indexes of 
seludons et Ugber temperatures. G. Pcsce and P. Haie- 
mann. X. Eiektrochem, 40, 1-5(1934).— By use of sped- 
qlUy designed pycnometers (25 cc.) (one of ''supremax** 
gbun, one of quartz) buUt on the principle of a dilatometcr 
with % as Uie retaining liquid, a method of detg. d. of 
solns. with an accuracy of ^ 0.00002attemp.to85.0® was 
devdoped. At 24.92®. 44.86®, 64.88® the ds. of COU are, 
lesp., 1.58461. 1.54566, 1.50562 and those of AcOH 
1.04884, 1.92136V 0.99857; di4.fi« 0.97550. The app. for 
detg. 6 with a Piilfrich refractometer previously reported 
(of. C. A. 2S, 5334) was improved to yidd an accuracy 
*0.000014 up to 85®. E. R. Sdiierz 

The con^ssibllity of aqueous eotuttone. Edith H. 


1 1.atinfian end Beveridge J. Mair, J. Am. Clsfii. Sae. 56 
390-3(1964} .«<^Wlth the Harvard technio the compressil 
MUty coefti. of LiQ, KaO, RO, HCl, KaOB, ROH 
AeOK and AcOH were detd. at 25®, between 100 and 3o6 
mmbars. B. A. Soule 

Ine apparent mdar votaane of diaeolved electrolytes 
n. The preosore coofBclent of apparent molar vdumes 
W. Gelfchen. Z. physik. Ckm, A167, 240-4(1^); cf 

2 C. A . 28, 4765. — ^At a suffidenl diln. the apparent com- 

pressibility of a salt in soln. depends on the apparent molar 
vol. Roy H. Baediler 

Polsrizabllity and molar refnetion of the alkali ions 
R. Schoppe. Z. physik. Chem. B24, 259-62(1934) - 
Mol. refraction polarizability were calcd. by tht 
method of Wolf and Herzfdd (C. A. 21, 532). The rt- 
sults are compared with those obtained by Fajaus und 
Joos and Mayer. For the mol. refraction and polan/^ 

3 ability the results are: 0.0616, 0.0243 ; 0.38, 0 ITiS 

IB, 0.74; 3.43, 1.38; 6.25, 2.38 for Li, Na, K, Rb. t . 
ions, resp. The mol. refraction for the alkali halides 
also reeded, and is compared with expt. G. M. M 

The formation and properties of precipitates. Theory 
of copredpitetion. I. M. Xolthoff. Chem. Weekhlad 3i. 
10^(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 5798.- -The classification of 
occurrences in connection with copptn. is given in morr 
detdl. HgS has a strong catdytic efiect on the pptii uf 
^ ZnS from supersatd. solns. E. Schotte 

The partid pressures of formic and acetic acids above 
some aqueous solutions, and their pattid mold free 
onergios at 1.0 mold concentration. Wm. A. Kaye ami 
George S. Parks. /. Chm Physics 2, 14142(1934) - 
The partid pressures at 25® over 5 solns. between D Ti] 
JIf and 2.89 M are given. The partid mold flee eiitit;y 
of formation in 1 .0 If soln. is calcd. to be — ^87,590 cnl fm 
5 HCOOH and —96,320 cd. for AcOH P. vS. Rolki 
Cryoacodc dotermination of totel hydration of ions of 
nickel chloride. O. Hun.* Compt. rend. 108, 74i) 2 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4154. — By the same method ilu 
hydration of the ions in 0.5 M NiCb corresponds to NiCl - 
28.5H,0; and in 0.25 M NiCh to Niai.33.1ILO 

C. A. Silberrad 

Cryoscopic determination of totel hydration of ions of 
barium chloride. E. Rouyer. Compi. rend. 108, 712 I 
5 (1934); cf. preceding abstr. — Similarly the hydiation ol 
the 10ns in 0,5 M and 0.25 M BaCb corresponds, resp , 
to BaCl|.26.1 and BaClf29.1 HtO. C. A SilUrrad 
Constitution of hydrobranic acid solutions of cobdt and 
copper salts. P. Job. Cdmpt. rend. 108, 827 8(19it), 
cf. C, A. 27, 2083. — Examd. m similar fashion HBr sfiltis 
of Co and Cu'*''*’ salts indicate the presence of the ions 
ICoBr] + and (CoBrt] and [CuBrl ^ and [CiiBr*] I lu 
- equil.consts.are,rc&p.,5 X I0'“*and 1.1 X 10~*, and 0 i 
' X lO-^fodO X 10“*; those of [CoCll + and [CoClil“4 
X 10-* and 2.9 X 10“*. t C. A. Silberrad 

Electrolytic conductijm in aqueous solutions. A. C. I) 
Rivett. Kepi. Auslrtuian and New Zealand Assqc. Ad 
vancemenl of Sci. 21, 420-31(1933). — Liversidge lecturt, 
1932. E. R. Smith 

Mixed electrolytes, n. The proc/ of a new method of 
measuring electrical conductivity. * V. K. Semenchenko, 

8 B. V. Erofeev and V. V. Serpinskil. Z. physik Clim 

A167, 188-96(1933). Sec C. A. 27. 3382. HI The 
electrical conductivity of mixed electrolytes. V.K.Semen- 
chenko and V. V. S^inskil. Ibid. 197-208.— See ( 1 
28, 1605*. . Roy H. Baechler 

Constancy of the vlseesity 01 strong lithhim chlonde 
solutions at low velocity g^ents. G. W. Scott BUjr 
and R. K. Schofield PhS. Mag. 17, 235^(1934); 

C. A. 26, 3159.— Previous measurements of thq viscosit\ 

9 of coned. LiCl solns. were In error because of the creep ol 

the soln. under rubber rieeves that hrid th6 capUjay 01 
the viscometer in place. When the johits were sealed tiw 
data were in accord with Poiset^e's law. Mrtsurenu'nt 
of the damping of the rotational oscillation of a 
immersed te a LiCl soln. showed no anomaly, al^o^h tli 
max. velocity mi^t was only 0.008 5; i JL** 

Usiu idlaUUnniiite iu the detesatinatlon of aettnv 
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SS**A"*- 2i**- «..a34-tf(l«88); Cf. 
w«*— Jl* Mtivlty coeffi. of BiOH, 
„jC^((wCfjA e- md PhiC(OH)- 

COiH. /i^<OMe)CO,H mA PhCHrf^OOI are calcd. 
from tbeif lolubihties in NftQ and KQ via log/. >1 hr. 

A R R occ 

TIm pottntUto In etectrolytoi containing foreign ions 
<). Erin and M. Lozmanova. Z. phynk. Chem, Aw! 
20»-20(1933).--Thc potentials were measured at tin 
tioundaries Au | CUSO4, Au | CuCNOa)^, Au I AgNOi as well 
as thccorreaponding potentials Cu | CUSO4, Cu | Cu(NO«)2, 
Ag|AgNQi- The Au potential is a linear function of the 
metal of the electrolytic cation. The potential may he 
explained on the basis of power of adsorption. 

.• Roy H* Baechlei 

Current denaity^antial cuirea. V. Sihvonen and O. 
Knwald. AOa Chem. /^ea9itcaB6,74(1933).— vSimtatam - 
ous measurements of current potentials on anodes and 
cathodes were made in NaOH soln. with high and low 
c. d. hi a special cdl with diaphragm and rotating Ni and 
Fe electrodes. The c. d.-potential curves could be ex- 
pressed by the formula # — eB4'alnd + o|8d, in which the 
coeff. a and the absorption coeff. /9 decreased with in- 
creasing temp, and conen. of the soln. A. E. B. 

Determination of normal potentials. M. Quintin. 
Compt* rend* 198, 718-20(1934;.— AJJ, the heat of the 
Inaction at conen. c, is a linear function of c for the cell 
Cu (amalgam Xjto phases) |CuS04(i.) I HgSOdIHg, and ex- 
irupolatcd to 6 "> 0 gives lim | AH " 18,640 cal./g. 
mol. The normal potential, Eo» given by the equation 
Ao " — lim 1 AH T lim | d£o/dr|«.4 (Ei * 

/lo when c «■ 0), is 0.4042-0.00060 T. Beth Lewis' and 


1 aconat. value Is obtained for JB*. Partial molal heats of 
dUn. of TIQ at 28* and 18.5* am tabulated. 

B. J. Rosenbaum 

ReverribUUy of oxidatleii-fediietioii gyetemo derived 
from earbohydratei. R. Wurmser and J. A. dc Loureiro. 
Compt.rend. 198, 738-40(1934).— The reversibility of 
oxidatiem-reduction systems consisting of reduced carbo- 
hydrates in neutral or alk. aoln. or of ascorbic acid is 

^ tials detd. elecUomet^a^, and those detd. c6lor£i^- 
cally by detg. the amt. of a leuco deriv., e. g., of methylene 
blue, capable of being reoxidised (for whidh latter a con- 
venient arrangement is described). The prior result as 
regards ascorbic acid was due to the use of an acid not 
freshly recryst. and so contg, traces of ''redoxine'* (char- 
acterized by a band at 2780 A. in a soln. of Ph 7 or 8050 
in one of 1) . (X^. C. A . 27, 4408; Borsook and Keigh- 
3 ley, 28, 806*.) C. A. SUberrad 

Oxidation-reduction propertiee of glucidee formed out 
of contact with oxygen. Nelicia Mayer-Reich. /. ckim* 
pkys. 31, 9-42(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3657.— The oxidised 
form of the oxidatioii-i eduction product formed in solns. 
of glucidcs IS not stable. The system is, however, revers- 
ible, as riiown by electrometric titration. Attention Is 
drawn to the theory that one of the essential parts of 
resptration is that of maintaining the cellular medium at a 
^ const, level of oxidation-reduction. E. R. Smith 
The equiUhrium in the reaction CU -4 - Bti « :^C1. 
Harold G. Vesper and G. K. Rollefson. J. Am, Chem* 
Soc. 56, 620-5(1984). — ^The dissocn. const, of BrCl as 
reported in the literature is probably 30-00% too high. 
Accurate values for the dissocn. const, and the extinctimi 


I a Mer’s methods are unsatisfactory (cf. C. A. 27, 3873). coeif. of BrCl were obtained by using the green He lines 

C. A. SUberrad with center of gravity at 0.502 m. For this vrave length 
A study of the effect of an electric field on the potential 5 the talio aBroi/asM is about 0.1; hence a «■ log 
at a metai-BolutiQn interface. H. K. McClain and H. V. BrCl can be readily measured. The value f or iC in the 

Tartar. J. Phys. Chem. 38, 161-70(1934).— F-xpts. with reaction 2Bra - Bi* + CU at 28® - 0.107 -i 0.002 and 

very small electrodes of pure Au and Ft wire in various a (for a layer of 1 cm. corrected to 1 atm. and 0*) ■■ 
solns. contg. electrolytes other than Au and Ft salts 0.384 ^ 0.006. H. S. v. K* 

showed that the potential against the soln. is only riightly Chemical equilibria of reactions between hydrocarbons, 
affected by an elec, fidd of moderate strength. Changes V. Constants of equilibria of the reactiono: CtRiCHi + 

that do occur may be caused by any 1 of .several factors, 3Ht ^ CJSuCHi; CnHiCaHi + 3Hi ^ CcHuCiBi; n- 

und It is concluded that in cataphorcsis expts. with Au and CACtHr + 3Hi pt n-CAiCA. A. A. Vvedenridf, 

Pt sols both the Nemst and T potentials of the metals 6 S. G. Vinnikova, V. R. Zharkova and B. M. Funduiler. 
against the solns. are unchanged by the elec, field. /. C7c». CAsm. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 718-28(1933); cf. C* A* 

iwenty-seven references. J. H. Moore 27, 2369.— The consts. of the equilibria of the reactions 

Theory of glass electrodes. Philipp &:oss and Otto of hydrogenation of PhMe, PhEt and PhPr were detd. 

Halpem. J. Chem. Physics 2, 136*'^(1934). — A glass within 200-300® in the presence of Pd catalysts. The 

electrode is considered schematically to bt* a difficultly dalaagrcc with the foUowing equations: logHp *■ 10970/ T 

sol. electrolyte that absorbs H2O and salts. A distribu- — 20.387 * 0.053 for PhMe + 3Hi T:iC«HiiMc; logXp ■■ 

tioii potential exists at the boundary surface. Quant. 9620/ T — 18.041 * 0.049 or logXp — 10, 970/ T — 20.51® * 

agreement with expU. potentials is obtained by using only _ 0.088 for PhEt + 3Hi CiHnEt; loglCp ■■ 9875/1* — 
one empirical const. Calrii«. based on diffusion pblentials 18.560 * 0.084 or logiTp “ 10,970/2* — 20.550 0.105 for 

were not satisfactoiy. P. S, R. PhPr + 3Hi CUHnPr. Under rimilar eonditiotis 

Thennodynamica of aqueous scriium sulfate solutions PhMe is hydrogenated more thoroughly than CiHt; 

from electromotive-force measuremriitB. Herbert S. PhEt and PhPr are hydrogenated equally thoimghly 

named aud John C. Hecker. J. Am* Chem. Soc 56, but less so than C«H# and PhMe. Chas. Blanc 
650 ^(1934) .— ITie e. in. f . of the cell Pb(Hg) | PbS04(j) | Kinetice and mechanism of decomTOritloa of hydf^- 
Na^.(«) (NfcH5l«p.SO.(0.(»6i!PbSO.(j) lI^(Hg) wm bant. 1. Ther mal dyw apogMo n of tom *« y w- 

8 


9 


measured at from a conen. oi u.uo m \o 

stttn. Activity coeffs. were calcd. from the Debye- 
lliickel equation. The value of the apparent ionic diam. 
t/ IS const, at 3.6 A. Rdalive partial molal heat contents 
iiid sp. heats are tabulated E. J. Rusenbauxn 

Theimodynamlc study^of dilute thalloua chloride ariu- 
tion by electromotiva-force measurement of the cell 
TLHgrTlCl (lf•)|AgCl(5), Ag(r). L A. C^wperthwaite, 
V K. La Mcr and J. Barksdale / Am. Chem. See. 56, 
M4 -9(1934) .—By combining e. m. t. data for fhw* ccU 
with data forthe cell Tl-Hg|TlfS04(w) ITl(f), the e. m. f. 
of the cell Tf(r) ITlCKw) | AgCl. Ag (ccU I) wm detd. at 
0 60®, with oonais. from 0.0005 M to satn. For cdl I 
al26®,E® - 0.65833v.,dEV<^r - 0.646 X 10-*,— AF 
- 12,877 cal. and —AH* - 8807 cal. The Debyc- 
Huckd limiting law is confirmed for the regira Wgh dto. 
When the ionize parsmeteralsassumedjtol^ 0.98 A. to 
Gronwall, La Mer and Sandved equati^ fits to 
If a is assumed to bo 3 A. and to mass-action const, is 0.81, 


pnenv prvvBWo. a. ji- xyuiuan a. y. a-awi.. *e* 

Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 747-88(1888); cf. C. A. 
28, 2iee»— Hexane (I) (from PiOH), b. 68.8-4R*, »V 
1.3740, was heated at (^6-06'’, the duration of the reaction 
being 0.1-00.8 sec. with 3-8% deoomim. of I. The tlier> 
mal decompn. of I began at Results of detns. of the 

gases and the unsatd. liquid compds. lead to the foUowln, 
conclusions: CtHu C4lii + % (1); CiHi«-.CHi + 
CiHu (3) ; C,H,4 — CJIi + C4H, (3 ) ; CiHi. CiH» 


C*Hv -* CiH« 


CiHw 


2CiH. («); C®, -e CiH. + CJB, (7); C4H. -* aCA 
(3). The primary decompn. of I fcdlowa 1, 3, 3 end 
4, and is always sceompanled by a seoondai^ deeonm. 

tlK type — ► CmHhi H* C«iHHrt» si,., 0, d.7 a iw 3, 

with only 1 tertiary reaction: CJI.*— aCAns n mult 
of the decompn. of CiHs famed in tlmp w eesi. Thecev* 
relation of vriodties of the primary reaetions is idniMt lade* 
pemfant of tcaip. sad degree of deeoaqw. Wall inersas* 
in, degree of decompn. ^ tdatiM qnaatity of prodaett 
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of aecondaty dnompii. notioeidy iamuei. Tbe 

of activftticm of primaiy decompii. of I within 

J526-66^ It £ M ^.600 ^ 1.600 etl. and the dcspendenoe 
of the velocity upon temp, log Ki >■ 14.22 — 14.105/r ^ 
0.081. Chat. Blanc 

The oxidation of gimpliite by electrical diaChaigea. 
V. Sihvonen. Ann, Acad. Sdi. Fenmcaa A38« No. 8* 
22 pp.(1083)(in German). — Elec, diachargea of high- 
tmion d. c. between 2 dose parallel graphite and Pt elec- 
trodes cause 2 reversible reactions: COi + PU sn CO •)- 
Pt^ and COi + C. 2CO + C...,!. Under moderate 
elec, discharges a linear dec. equil. with respect to the 
pressures of and COi is readied . which is shifted toward 

COi by Vi of the value of the equil. const, if the Pt acts 
as cathode after changing the polarity. Intensive a.-c. 
discharges cause homogeneous dissoen.^of COi: 2COi ■■ 
2CO + Oi. No oxidation of the anode could be obser^ 
in Oatm. With weak a.-c. discharges in O of low pres- 
sure the surface of the graphite that was covered with the 
at* O adsorbent was attacked. Equations of the reac- 
tions caused by various elec, disdiaxges in different atms. 
are given. A. E. Beitlkh 

The oxidation of graphite hy RUntgen rays. V. Sih- 
vonen. Ann, Acad, Sci, Fennkae No. 4, 13 pp. 
(193d)(in German). — ^Two reactions, similar to the ones 
observed with elec, discharges (see preceding abstr.), were 
found when graphite was exposed to Rdntgen rays in 
COk or CO atm. of low pressure. Treatment in O atm. 
yidded first CCb + 2CO, then 2CO| + 2CO. With v^ 
low O pressure, the oxidizing effect of the rays was active 
only on direct exposure of the graphite. A. E. B. 

Autosidation of stannous diMde. IV. Effect of 
some nonaqueous solvents. Robert C. Haring and 
Janies H.- Walton. /. Phys, Chm, 38, 158-60(1934); 
cl, C, A. 27 f 2881-2. — F.-p. measurements show complex 
formation between SnQs and HCI in dioxane. A mol. 
compd. between SnCU and dioxane in the ratio of 1:1 
was found. The autoxidation of SnCls in dioxane and 
in benzyl ale. increases linearly with acid conen. until the 
add conen. is nearly the same as that of Sndt, and then 
becomes const. The chloro-acid complex is the form in 
which oxidation occurs. Induced oxidation of dioxane 
and benzyl ale. also occurs. Several pos. and neg. cata- 
lyatB have the same effect, qualitativdy in aq. and nonaq. 
solns. I. J. Patton 

Caldum carbide and caldum mnamide. Birger W. 
Nordlander. Tek. Tid, Uppl. C, Kmi 64, ^16(1934) .— 
Gelhaar*s condusions regarding the mechanism of the 
reaction between CaCi and N (cf. C, A, 27, 4470) are 
based on misinterpreted observations. His observations 
on the ‘0ect of the partide size of CaCi diow that the 
reaction is heterogeneous rather than homogeneous. The 
equation for the diffusion vdocity of a gas through a com- 
pact layer of solid is w ■■ Ky/U (w -> wt. of diffused gas 
per sq. cm. that has reacted with the substance in the 
time 0 • Application of an adaption of the equation for 
the system CaCVN to G.*s measurements diows that the 
reaction vdodty is detd. soldy by the diffusion velodty 
of N through the CaCNa formed. G*8. theory that the in- 
crease In Om. reaction vdodty with temp, depends on an 
ionization of N is invalid. The true degree of ionization 
at KXX)^ is normally about 10*** and in a Ni tube it is 
even less, 10***. On the other hand, the effect of temp, 
fully agrees with expectation for a diffusion process. The 
only logical explanation of the increase in the reaction 
vdraty which Udms place on addn. of certain compds. is 
Hne abililyr of the latter to increase the diffusion vdodty 
oi N through a loosening or sintering of the CaCNi formed. 
The increase in the reamon vdodty whidi G. observed 
in the expts. with Ni tubes is attributed to the ability of 
this metal to remove CO from the reaction chamber 
either by direct absorption or formation of Ni(CO) 4 . 
TwttBty-five rrferenoes. D. Thuesen 

Tfaa **taniperature4ndepandant factor** of unimolaenlar 
reaction^ O. Salomon. Hah, Ckm, Acta 16, 1354-60 
(19^).— If the velodty of a reaction of the 1st order de- 
pends on the solvent, any value of the temp.-indqpendent 


1 factor Z and the heat of activation E of the Arrhenius 
equation k » Za^ctmr posdble. The value Z Ef 10^4 
theoretically estaUidied 1^ Polanyi and Wigner for urn- 
mol. reactions, is exptly. confirmed; It is valid for dc- 
compn. reactiems and rearrangements of mols. that consist 
of about equally heavy atoms. Ently. detd» deviations 
mav be due to a steric factor or to disturbanbe of the um 
mol. course. Louise Kdley 

9 Kinedcs of thermal ds-trans isomerization, in 
G. B. Kistiakowdqr and Walter R. Smith. J, Am 
Cham, Soe, 56, 638-42(1934). — ^Por the homogeneous 
unimol. isomerization of isostilbene to stilbene, the rdii 
const. 5 ■■ 6 X 10*^“***®®^*** per sec. at pressures above 
6 mm. At leastr 12 oscillators partidpate. At 330**, 
equil. is readied at 93% stilbene. Diethyl maleate an'J 
dimethyl dtraconate undergo homogeneous decompn. ai 
300^; the isomerization of the latter resembles that of 
3 dimethyl maleate (C. A, 26, 3985). H. A. Beatty 
Kinetic study of aqueous formaldehyde solutions. I 
The polymerization reacdona of K. Host and co-workers 
Motoi Wadano, Carl Trogus and Kurt Hess. Bar 67B, 
174-90(1934).— The depolymerization of paraformalde- 
hyde in aq. soln. is interpreted as a first-order reaction 
limited by an equil. The rate was fdlowed by interferom- 
eter and cryoscopic measurements. The rate os a func- 
tion of Pn has a flat min. between 2.6 and 4.3. MeOH re 
^ duces the reaction velodty. G. B. Taylor 

The add nature of aqueous formaldehyde solutions 
h4otoi Wadano. Bar, 67B, 191— 7(1£64)<— Potentjo- 
metric titration curves of HCHO vary with the purity of 
the sample, and have the same general shapek as a curve 
with HCOiH.i The presence of add in all HCHO solus 
must be taken into account in interpreting dissocn. consts 

G. B. Taylor 

5 Deoompoaidon of malic add by aulfatic add. Robert 
E. DeRight. J, Am, Cham.^Soc, 56, 618-20(1934). — ^Thi: 
vdocity of the reaction between malic add and coned 
HsSO# was detd. by measuring the vol. of CQi evolved 
As the quantity of HsO present is increased, the velocity 
of the reaction first increases and then decreases markedly 
SOi is also an inhibitor. The rate of decompn. is ac- 
counted for in terms of Taylor's theory of neg. catalysis 

E. J. Rosenbaum 

6 Kinodca of the thermal roaedon of gaaooos alkyl iodides 
with hydrogen iodide. Richard A. Ogg, Jr. J. Am 
Cham, Soc, 56, 526-36(1934). — ^The reactions of Mel, 
Etl and n-PrI with HI werq investigated at 250-320** and 
pressures up to 0.5 atm. The results are expressed by the 
equation d{lt)/dt -> K|(RI)(H1) -H K% [(R1)(HI)/ 
(HI) -I- (Ii)j. This rate equation is explained by a 
mechanism involving a bimol. metatheds l^tween alkyl 

- iodide and HI (rate const. Ki) and a concurrent uni- 
^ mol. deeXimpn. iS alkyl iodide into alkyl radical and I (rate 
const. Ai) . For Mel and Etl JCi Calls off at low pre.s 
sures. • Walter B. Keighton, Jr. 

The Unetlca of'tho decompoaidon of the tiichloroace 
tataa in vaiioua aolventa. Frank H. Verhoek. J, Am 
Cham, Soc, 56, 571-7(1934). — ^The rates of decompn. of 
aniline trichloroacetate were detd., ki HiO, EtOH and 
PbNHs, and those of Na and Ba trichloroacetates were 

8 detd. in HiO and in EtOH. The rates increase m the 
orders given. The mechanism suggested is the ummol 
decompn. CdiCOO* - CCU* CQi followed by + 
CCla* H CHCla, and oxidation to chloride ion. In 3 
cases k increases as decompn. prooeeds. This is attributed 
to changes in the degree of ionization. Temp, coeffs 
for the decompn. in the several solvents indicate that tbe 
stability of the CCUCOO* ion is detd. by its solvation. 

Walter B. Keighton, Jr. 

9 AUotropic vaiiedea of calcium. P. Basden. Comp^^ 

rand. 198, 831-8(1934); cS. C. A. 25, 2555 .— Breaks 
in the cooling, thermodec. power and dilatation curves, 
and sudden changes in hanlness at 240-265* (there n 
condderable hysteresb), and 480-440* indicate 8 a^- 
tropic modifications. C. A* Silberrad 

CDoling enmwof sodium aleasita in die msence of 
elocM^iM. Ei Angdesctt and Dem. 

66, 175-S(1934); ef* C. A. 24, 8608, 8941. 
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and K cWorid^ branides, iodides* acetates* thiocyanates, 
palimtates and propionates mre detd. and results ex- 
pressed in terms of (T - ra)/C, in which T and To are 
the break-points with and without salt* resp., and C is the 
molar salt concn. All Na salts except the palmitate raise 
T and above 0.05 the ratio is const. K salts have a 
smaUer effect and often lower T. Acetates and proinonates 
raise T strongly* indicating a salting-out effect. The 
heats of gelatinisation and heat cond. of the gel were calcd ^ 
While Fischer’s theory (cf. C. A. 17, 2908; 23, 3144) 

IS confirmed* an extension is necessary to explain tlie special 
effects* such as that of acetate and propionate* where degiee 
of hydration is small. Arthur Fleischer 

Electrical conductivity and equiliHHum diagrams of 
binary alloys. DL^The system magnesium thallium. 
O. Grube a^ J. Hille. Z. EUktrochem, 40, 101 - 4 )( 1934) ; 

( f . C. A . 28* 960*.— The compd. TliMg^ m. 385®* TlMg ni. 
345^. The peritectic reaction forming TlMgs lakes place 
at 390® between 28.57-34.5 atoms % Tl. TlMg and Mg 
iomi a eutectic at 80 atoms % 11 and 202®. Tl dissolves 
llMg; the fi solid soln. contains 96.2 atoms % Tl at 
202 ®, and decomposes into a eutectoid at 100 ® and 90.73 
utonif % Tl. The a solid soln. contains 98.7 atoms % Tl. 

Curtis L. Wil^u 

The nature of the solid phase in the system antimony- 
bismuth. W. F. Ehret and M. B. Abramson. J. Am. 
Chtm. Soc. 56, 385-8(1934). — Microscopic and x-ray dif- 
li action examsb. ^ow that Sb-Bi alloys of all compns. con- 
sist of only one phase when properly annealed above the 
111 . p. B. A. Soule 

The partially miscible pair aniline-water. Paul Mon- 
duin-Monval and H416nc Schlcgel. Cathpt. rend. 197* 
1032-4(1933).— Above 168® mixts. of PhNHi and HiO 
are miscible in all proportions. Below 77® layers rich 
111 PhNIIt have the greater d.* while above this temp, the 
aq. layer is the denser. A. capillary tulie was suspended 
in the niixt. so that one end was m each layei ; the capil- 
lary use h ^ k T/{d — d’), in which ill is a const, and 
£/ — d' is the difference in density of the two liquids. 

E. G. Vandeii Hosche 

Variation in the thermal behavior of methane at 20.4® 
absolute as a phase transformation of the second order 
K. Clusius and A. Perliek. Z. physik. Chem. B24, 
313-27(1934).— Pliasc transfonnatum>s of the 2tid order 
as defined by Ehreiifc.st (C. A. 27* 5235) were found 
111 CH 4 at 20.4® abs. Tlic sp. heat was measured between 
15® and 25® abs.; the moP. heat dropped from 81 to 13 
cal. at the transition point. The pressure dependence of 
the temp, of discontinuity was followed up to 195 kg. per 
sq. (*ni. The optical properties of solid CH4 at low temp, 
were investigated with a polanxatiou microscope. 

G. M. ^urphy 

The^equilibrium of tb** quaternary system: NasS 04 - 
(NH 4 )sS 0 «-NHr-]l 20 . A. P. Belopolskii and N. P. 
Aleksandrov. J. Applied Chem7 (U^S. S. R.) 6 , 390- 
ll4(iA German 414-15) (1933) .—The equil. of the quat- 
ernary system Na/S 04 -(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 -NHr'Hj 0 was in- 
vestigated at 0-15® 10 ascertain the possibility of treatii^ 
mother liquors bjf I 4 ie ^’ammemia method” obtained in 
the carbemation of the ammonia solos, of NasS 04 . The 
u suits are presented in graphs of space configurations* 
ibe character of which shows that both isotherms belong 
10 the same type of equil. The isotherms are cfaaracter- 
i/ed by the following crystn. regions: (a) mirabilite* (6) 
thenardite* (c) the ddUble salt NaiS 04 .(NH 4 ) 2 S 0 . 4 Hf 0 
and (d) (NH 4 )tS 04 . At the quintuple points Ae regions 
111 contact with each other are* at point mirabilite* theniu- 
«lite and the double salt; at point R, which is jp 

the area* of the NHtConens.* thenardite* (NH 4 )fS 04 

and the double salt. The last point is that of decompu. of 
the double salt under the influence of NHi. For the de- 
c ompn. of the salt at 0® an NHi concn. of 65.25 g. 

m 1 UO g. of H 2 O is needed. At lower temps, lower conens. 

NH| aie needed for decompn. of the double salt. For 
piactical utilisation of the equil. diagrams* there is given 
‘‘ *icries of s61y. curves that correspAid 
iunen. of the NHi in g. per 100 g. HiCx The theoretical 


' material proves that for the prepn. of a fertiliser with 
18-20% m N mirabilite must mst be sepd. from the soln. 
by cooling. A. A. B. 

Double decomiKiaitittti in the absence of a advent. 
XVn. Redproed qystema with a tingle eurface of crystal- 
lization. A. G. Bergman and N. S. Dombrovskaya. 
J. Gen. Chem. (IT. S. S. R.) 3* 729-34(1933); cf. C. A. 
24, 2367 ; 28* 2250*. — Possible variations in the form of 
2 crystn. surfaces in various combinatious of continuous 
solid solns. of binary systems entering the compn. of the 
reciprocal system are discussed. For systems with a single 
surface interpretation is difficult, but in the case of division 
of the crystn. surface within the reciprocal system into 
Kep. planes of cryste. caused by disinlegratioti of the solid 
boliis. or complex forniatioii, all the interrelations become 
11101 e simple. P^xaiiiples of a system with a single surface 
are: AgCl + NaHr *:i Aglir + NaCl; NaCl + KBr 
I NaBr -h KCl and NaBr + KI Nul + KBr. The lost 
2 systems have on all 4 sides continuous solid solns. with 
inininiums, hecaust' of which with the complete reversi- 
bility of the reciprocal pair, the crystn. surfaces of these 
systems have a cup-like form. Xvin. Redprocal qya- 
tem with a single surface of crystallization. AgCl + 
NaBr 4 -i AgBr -f NaCl. N. S. Dombrovskaya. Ibid, 
735-41 . — ^The reciprocal system AgCl NaBr fcp AgBr + 

NaCl is the first one investigated in which there are a single 
® iTystu. plane and 4 binary salts forming continuous solid 
solns. and sepg. in the form of isoniorphotis crystals. Ac- 
cording to the iheniial effect (5.1 Cal.) and the curvature 
of the isotherms, the stable pair is AgBr + NaCl. Within 
the system is observed the isotherm curvature* causing 
’’inflow” on the crystn. surface as a result of the lowered 
reciprocal soly. of the components of the stable pair. 
The inconcurrence of the ”i^ow” with the plane of the 
5 stable diagonal cut of AgBr-NaCl is the analog of the ridge 
shift of the crystn. surfaces of the stable components* ap- 
pearing in many irreversible-reciprocal sy.stenis*e. g.*Agi 804 
+ 2TlNOi^2AgNt). + TI 1 SO 4 ; AgiS 04 + Tl|Cli-^Agtai 
+ TUSO 4 ; Ag,S 04 -f lliBra Ag*Br, + TlfS 04 ; Na*- 
SO 4 -f MgCls 2NaCl -f MgS 04 . In such systems the 
shift of the max. from the plane of the stable cut indicates 
some decompn. in the fust'd slate. ZIZ. Redprocal 
qystem: Nal + Or NaBr -i- KI. A. P, Obukhov. 
Ibid. 787-91. — ^The crystn. surface of the reciprocal system 
icprcsents one continuous surface shaped like a flat cup 
with 2 raised edges adjacent to the side binary systems* and 
is related in its external characteristics to the first type of 
the first dass in the classification of B. and D. In the 
S 3 rstcm NaBr -|- AgCl vt AgBr + NaQ* consisting of 
continuous solid solns.* of which NaBr -h NaCl and AgBr 
- 4 - AgCl have a min., while AgBr + NaBr and AgCl -|- 
NaCl have not* there was observed a shift of the reaction 
toward a more stable pair of NaCl + AgBr, which is re- 
lated to the thermcK'hcm. reaction effect of 5.1 (cf. B. and 
P^in* Tech, entztkhped, sprav. 7, No. 7, 198-9; 203-7, 
figs. 13*16, 17 and 19) . ZZ. Meltin|-pd&t diagrama of 
the temaxy systems : NaCl-NaBr Nal and KCl-Z!Br-Kl. 
V. P. Radishchev. Ibid. 843-51. — ^The fusion dia- 
grams of th(‘ 2 systems showed a dose resemblance. The 
surface Hqtitdm (Janecke, C. A. 4* 705) of both systems 
represents 1 crystn. plane of the ternary solid solns.* which 
near the binary system of chloride-iodide is split into 2 
planes of limited ternary solid solns. The curve of the joint 
crystn. of the 2 kinds of limited ternary solid solns.* begin- 
ning in the eutectic p. of the binary system of chloride- 
iodide is terminated within the system at higher temps.* 
and* therefore, shows an upward course. According to 
the classification of Janecke the 2 systems must be related 
to the 2 nd type of ssrstems with ternary solid solns. anfi a 
sphere of limited solid solns.* taking its origin fram the 
binary system with invariant point. The system of the 
K salts has a flatter crystn. surface than that of the Na 
salts. The curve of joint crystn. of the 2 solid phases in 
the 1 st system is sh^er thfui in the 2nd. These facts 
indicate a more complete isomorphism and a greater sta- 
Ifility of the solid solns. in the system of K salts than in 
that of Na salts. ZZE. Irravinible-raciprocal syslafii: 
2RaCl + KA:0. 2KC1 + NoiCOi. Jr6^d. 852-^.— The 
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diafram of the laciprocal ssrstem obtained by thefttol 
analyaie dieeloeei a shift of the reaction in the dhrcetkm 
of foimatioa of 2KC1 + NatCOa* which agrees with the pos. 
thermal effect of the formation of this pair of salts (7^ cal. 
or 3.65 cal. ha<ied on the equiv.). llie sys t em must be 
related to the class of the irreven»ibie-recipn>cal S3r8teiiis of 
Ibe classification of I), and D. The decompn..of Ihe 
continuous solid solns. of the binary systems 
NasCli and KiCOa-NaiCOa) on adding a 3rd component 
was observed only for the chlorides. The solid solns. of 
the carbonates are stable also within the redprocal sys- 
tem. The surface liqutdus of the system is formed by 
only 3 fields: KaCla, NaiCli and the solid solns. of 
KiCOk-NatCOa. Of the ternary systems* into which the 
investigated system is decompd. at the stable diagonal 
cut, one represents the ternary eutectic (NatCli-KsCla- 
NaaCOa)* and the other a system witl^ continuous solid 
solus, of 2 components in which the Srd does not 
dissolve (Kiar-KaCOf-NaaCQa). XXII. Irreversible- 
recteocal qratem: KaSO^ 4- LbCli KaCli + LitSOa. 
O. S. Dombrovskaya. Ibid. 1007-16. — This system is 
irreversible-reciprocal with the equil. shifted in the direc- 
tion of the stable pair Li2S04*-KaCla* wbidi is also indi- 
cated by the thermal coeif. of dccompn. (+0*4 Cal.). 
The 2 decompn. products are sepd. at the metastable 
diagonal cut. Characteristic is the deflection of both 
ridges of the stable components from the planes of the 
stable diagonal cut. XXin. Redprocal system! : Cii- 
Clt + K18O4 C81SO4 + KiCl,; RbaCla + KaS04 ±9 
RbiS04 + KaCla. Ibid. 1017-25. — ^The 2 systems sup- 
plement the series of reciprocal systems* in which pairwise 
2 salts form continuous solid solm.* and the other 2 pairs 
simple eutectics, viz. AgaCli HgBrt AgiBrs + HgCb; 
AgCl + KBr AgBr + KCl; AgBr -f KI ^ Agl -h 
KBr and AgiS04 + NagCli t:z AgiCls + NaiS04 (Bergman 
and Palkin* loc. cit»). While the investigated systems 
together with the system AgsCli + HgBrs belong to the 
scries of reciprocal systems* the system AgCl + KBr 4^ 
AgBr + KCl is a transition to the continuous S3r5tem* the 
representative of whidi for the given type of systems is 
the system: AgBr + Kl -*• Agl -f I^r. ITie system 
RbiCls -h K8SO4 RbiS04 -f KsCU represents the 1st sub- 
type of the system with 2 surfaces* the eutectic line of 
which has no min. In the system: CsiClt + K2SO4 
KtCls + CS1SO4* because of tbc considerable thermal re- 
action effect and the lower isomorphism than in thi* K -Rb 
system* there is a very deep nun. on the eutectic line* and 
siso some diift of the decompn. reaction toward the some- 
what more stable di^onal pair CsiClj K2SO4, which is 
shown by a correspond!^ curvature on the isotherms of the 
plane of isomorphic suffates. Such a curvature of iso- 
therms is«ot obser ved in the system : Rb2S04 + KtCli ^ 
K1SO4 + RbgCli. XXIV. Irraveraible-redprocal system : 
sodium diloride-lifhiiim sulfate. M. A. Klochko. Ibid. 
1026-39. — ^The surfaces of solidification and the diagrams 
of side binary systems of the redprocal S3rstem : LijCli + 
NafS04 -*> LiiS04 + NOfCli were detd. The diagram of 
*'compn.-temp. of m." of the binary system LiCl Li2S04 
is given for tbc first time. The direction of reaction and 
the character of double decompn. in the system were detd. 
An investigation must be made of the reciprocal systems 
between the m. p. of each compn. and abs. 0 to obtain a 
clear conception of trunsformaticins proceeding in the sys- 
tem at all temps during iU stable existence. C. B. 

The para-hydrogen transformation on carbon surfaces 
at low temperatures. K. W. Rummcl. Z. physik. 
Chem. A107. 221-39(1933) .—A statistical method is de- 
scribed for following the ortho- para U conversion on C 
suftaces at low temps. With C from different sources 
the effects of contamination* gas satn. and activation on * 
catalytic activity were studied. Catalyds is not due to 
impurities. Treatment with H* O or N at room temp, 
depressed the low-temp, catalysis in contrast to previously 
reported accderationjproduoed by satn. with O at the 
temp, of liquid air. Pressure-temp, relations were estab- 
lished. Most of the C surface is catalytically effective 
but not all parts are equally so. A small portion is subject 
to poisoning. The converskm is unitnol. The para-^ho 


duuige has a weakly poa. tamp* oceff.; the ertho^a 
change has a nag. tenm. ooaS. Roy H. Baaduar 
Tha amisaion of aikaU atoma fcam vaelana 
catahrsts. A. Keith Brewer. J. Chem. Phyzks 2* lib 
16(1934).— The quantity of alkali deposited from pro 
moted Pe cotaljrst filaments on an Fc reference dcctrod< 
was measured photoelectrically. Temps., were 675 
760** at a pos. ion current of 1 X amp. At first tbi 
no. of atoms leaving the surface far exceeds that of ious. 
but decays to a negligible value in the course of sever.il 
min. Atom emission is increased by AUO^ in the catalyst, 
as is also the temp, for equiv. ion currents. Both atoul 
and ion emission increase when sintering occurs. I'll*, 
atom emission is explained by lowering of the work fuiu - 
tion. • P. S. Rdlei 

Tha thannol conduetivitiaa of chemically related sub- 
stances in the liquid state. A. Kardos. Z. tech. Physik 
IS* 79-82(1934). — A survey of existing data shows that 
in general thermal oond. decreases with increasing mol 
wt. J. B. Austin 

Tha effect of accommodation on heat conduction through 
gases. B. G. Dickins. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A143. 
517-40 (1934).— A modification of the ‘‘hot-wffe** melhorl 
for detg. the thermal cond. of a gas is described in Vhicli 
the errors due to convection* effect of accommodation and 
the temp, discontinuity between the gas and solid surfuco^ 
surrounding the gas are eliminated by exptl. means in one 
operation* while the radiation correction is very small 
By this method the conductivities and accommodation 
coeffs. were detd. for He* A* H* CO* O* air» N* 

CO9* NIIi and SO2. Moms Muskat 

The heat conductivities of various liquids. A. Kardos 
Z. UBS. KbUe-'Ied. 41* 1-45* 29 35(1934).— Dataware given 
for the heat conductivities of COi* MeCl* SOt giid NHt* 
in the liquid state* from — 15** to 30'’ . The h^t cond 111 
the crit. region is discussed. P. D. Rossini 

Measurement of the epedflr. heats of liquids by a cool- 
ing method. R. W. B. Stephens. PkU. Mag. 17* 297 
312(1934). — The sp. heats of CeHe and CtHb were mea- 
sured in the temp, rauigc 5-15** by finding the rate of temp, 
decrease when the liquid was in a vessid in a cooling baili 
of Imown temp. Tlie app. was calibrated with HsO 
An accuracy of 1-2% was attained. K. J. Rosenbaum 
The heat content ii mixtures of ammonia and water as 
a function of the composition and temperature. Karl 
Zinner. Z. ges. KiUte-Ind. 41* 21 -9(1934).— The e\pll. 
method* app. and procedure are described and data art* 
given in tabular«and graphic* form for the range — TO” to 
180** and 0 1(X)% NH|. V. D. Rossini 

Thermal chei^cal measurements of the oxides of cop- 
per* rhodium* psJladium and indium. Lothar Woliltr 
and N. Jo^m. Z. physik. Chem. A167* 169-79(1933) - 
llie heat, of formation of CuO as calcd. from the exptl 
value for its O tension did not agree with the adibepted 
value . The heat of formation was detd! by reduction with 
H and compared wjth the theoretical value. Analogous 
measurements were made on Rh, Pd and Ir. The* close 
agreement of the calcd. and expU. values mdicated the 
greater reliability of the data os compared with those 
previously obtained. • ftoy H. Baechlcr 

The heat of formation of mixed crystals of potassium 
chloride ind potassium bromide. II. M. M. Popov and 
S. F. Yavorovskaya. Z. physik. Chem. A167* 18(i-2 
(1933) ; cf . C. A . 24* 3423.— In studying the effect of tune 
of crystn. on the beat of formation it was found that homo- 
geneous crystah) are obtained trhfin 20 g. of the salt i<t 
crystd. in not less than iVi hrs. The method of cwAing 
does not affect the heat of formation but the period ul 
tempering does. By grinding the salts it vras impossible 
to obtain mixed crystals wh(^ heat of formatioh agreed 
with that of crystals obtained from the liqnid<phase. 

Roy H. Baechler 

The thennochemislry of taa. Walter A, Roth aud K 
Wienert. Arch. EisenhMetiiw. 7, 465-^(1034) .—The 
heats of formation of the Pe oxides were redetd. mm 
synthetic materials; methods ore described in deiau. 
The heats of reactifin* at 20.7*, were found to be: + 

VA • FeO + i4.6i O.I1 kg. cel.; 8Pte + 20i - 
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FtaA +266.71 <*> 0.2il«.eal.: SFa + lygOi - F«iCk + 
lW.lt * 0.2» te. + Fe»0* - PeA + elfll I 

0.a« kg. Ml.; Pk + l»/, di - FfcO, + W.6| * OJ*. kg. 
c«I.; F*gOi + 30, - 2Fea + IVtO, + 8:07 * jmI 
kg. Ml. A companwa with older valum is added. 

M. Hartenheun 

Tilt hMt 9f dinocktiQii of Bia detemiiiied by the method 

of moleeiilar beenui. Cheng Chuan Ko. J, Prankhn 
Insi* 217> 173 '^9(10«)4),*-~'hdelhod| app, atid pfxx'eduic 
for detga the velocity^ spectrum of Bi atoms and Bii muls , 
sind for detg. the vapor pressure of Bi are discussed. The 
data obtained are: Jieat of dissocn. of Bit, 77.1 kg 
cal.; vapor preaturo of Big logioPma - -—(62.23 X 195J2G/ 
T) + 8.66, between 1100® and 1230®K. F. D. Rossini 
Calculatioa of the heat of diseociatfen of gaseous KCl, 
KBr, D, NaCl, NaBCptlTal and Lil into atoms from thermal 
and optical data. Appendix: The heat of vaporization of 
potassium and lithsum. H. Beutler and Hildc Levi. 

physik. Chwi, B24g 263-81(1934). — Thermochcin., 
pliys. and optical data are used in a Haber-Bom cycle to 
calc, the heats of dissocn. Results are: KI 76.0, KBr 
90.3, KQ 101.2, Nal 70.7, NaBr 87.7, NaCl 97.5, Lil 
75.3 kg. caf., with an erm of >*il.6 for the Na and K salts 
aud a*3.0 kg. cal. for Lil. The results are compared with 
those obtained by other investigators. Electron affimtios 
arc also calcd. The heats of sublimation of K and Li are 
alHO calcd. by means of the chem. const, and found to be, 
icsp., 21.42 ^ 0.2 and 33.3 0.8 kg. cal. G. M. M. 

Thetmodirntvnie derivation of the Boltzmann formula. 
N. Barbulcscu. Bui. soc, romdne ds. 35, 69-73(1933). — 
rheoretkal. F D. Rossini 

Fonnnla for reduction of an experimental heat of com- 
bustion to the corresponding isothermal beat of combus- 
tion. L. J. P. Kcffler. J. chtm. phys. 31, 1 -8(19;i4). — 
The correction term lll.7tf + 7,75 b -h 2.5 (c -f d)fM\ 
li'' — 0.62 W\ A/ b derived, in which a, &, c, d aix the nos. 
of atoms of C, H, O, N, resp„ m <i substance of mol. wt. M 


1 of which W* c* hufned in a bomb colorimeter produce a 
temp, rise of 1®. IP is the mass in g. of standard BzOH re- 
quired to produce 1® rise in temp, and Af is the actual rise 
observed. 

Nature of radiocolloids (Habstnsky) 3. 
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Evolution of the electron theory, according to Langevln. 6 

Jean I Jlltno. Scientia 55, 103-1 7 ( 1934) . — An address. 

L. E. Gilson 

The theory of the magnetic electron of Dirac. L. de 
ihogliti. Arch. sci. phy^. ml. 15, 40r> 8,3(i9.'i3); cf. 

( A. 27, 2374 5. — A review is given of the general 
.issiunptioiis on which the Diruc theory of the electron is 
hasciJ, and of the implications of the theory. The sig- 
tiilu aiice of mean values derived from the theory is pointed 
out and the question of the confoimity of the Dirac 
Kivuiions tu the requirements of relativity i.s«discussed 
111 some detail. t Moms Muskat 

The existence of a proton with negative charge; the 
constitution ti the nucleus of the isbtope of hydrogen, 
loan 1. Placinteanu. Bui. soc. romdne fie. 35, 95-102 
•1933); cf. C. A. 77, 5031 .--A neg. proton may be 
obtained either thfough disintegration of a photon with 
Kreat energy (about* 10® e. v.) <ir through coupling of g 
a. neutron with a neg. electron. The pos. and neg. pro- 
loTia may be considered as complex particles formed from 
ilie umon of neutrons, primary particles of matter, srith 
Iios. and neg. electrons, elemetiiary units of electricity, 
Oy applying the unceiiSLinty relation, AD-A^ '^h/mc for 
t lie coeff . D of reflection of a particle of mass m on the po- 
tential barrier, to electrons and protons an explaxwtion 
the great afiEmity of neutrons lor pos. electrons is ob- 
lamed. tBetween 2 neutrons the potential v«*/r exists. 9 

1 he union pf 2 neutrons and a pos. electron constitutes 
the nw^UB of H*. Its calcd. miiss (mni *■ 2w» — iw# * 

2 0129) is in accord with experience, 2.01^, the calcd. 

mass defect being 2m«. ^ , Calvin Brous 

Approximata wpraaontatlon of the wave funeflons w 
mtemnetrathic orbita. V. A. Pok. 

^rt V. R. 5.5. IN. S.1, l,241-4(inOemM 244-7) (1934). 
Math. F^H. Rathmaun 


Results of calculationB of atomic wave funetiona. 
n. Results for K* and Cs^. 1). R. Hartree. Proc. 
Roy. ^oc. (London) A143, 506-17(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 
5239.— The results of ealens. of at. wave functions by the 
method of the "self-consibtent field" ore presented for 
K and Cs Addnl . results are also given for Cu*^. 

Morris Muskat 

The distributioii of wave function and characteriatic 
value among the individual electrons of an atom. T. 
Koopmans. PHyska 1, 104-13(1933) —The Pok method 
(Z. Physik 61, 126(1930)) is applied. 

B. J.C.vanderHoevcn 

Importance of kinetic energy of electrona for intentomlc 
forces. H. Hellmoun. Z. Physik 95, 180-90(1933). — 
The exchange forces predicted by quantum theory and 
responsible for chcni. bonds between atoms can be quali- 
tatively imderbtood by treating the eksetrons classically, 
taking into account the (unclamical) fact that each elec- 
tron occupies a region of volume k® in phase space. When- 
ever the space available for the electron is decreased, its 
kinetic energy increases. Two electrons can occupy; the 
same region only if their spins point in opposite directions. 
Iliis point of view gives a simple picture of the dependence 
of interatomic forces (chemical forces) on distance. 
However, this picture must not be taken too literally 
because, although it gives an approx, correct result (pr 
the value of the energy, it leads to wrong predictions as to 
how this energy is made up of kinetic and potential energy. 
The same hblds for perturbation methods of all kinds. A 
formula is derived to calc, potential and kinetic energy 
separately, if only the total energy and its dependence on 
atomic dislanoe are known. • «R. Petels 

Seleelive photoeflbet. M. V. 8avost*yanova. ttspMd 
Fie. Nauk 14, 7-B4(1934).---A review d i s c us s i n g selective 
photoeffeet as an optical phenomeium and its observance 
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with filmB on mettthi, non^^netali^ mono- and potetomk 1 loafer k the mol. Greuee ere oriented more niechedlv 

layen» and oomidex layers. Twenty-three diafraiiis than ace pure aabetatiees. The lubricating vahae of 1 

illtistrate various systems. P. H. Rathmann fihn is related to the degree of orienUtion of the mols 

The electron theory of metals. A. Sommerfdd. Ah/ar- in it. B. J, Rosenbaum * 

vtissmsekafttn 22, 4^^(11134).— A review and discussion Symbols and names lor the hydrogen iaefooes. Robert 
of certain features of the electron theory of metals. S. Mulliken. 5^^79,228-^1034). B. H 

B. J. C. vanderHqeven Isotpyy of hydrogen. Heavy water. B. Bamann 
A new hhotoeledric phenomenon. Quirino Majorana SuddmU. Afoth.^tg.74, 11&-16(1034) .—A leview. 

AtH aecad. Torino, Classe sci. fis,, mat., not, dS, 114-34 ^ W. O. E. 

(1033): cf. C. A. 27, 5000. A. W. Contieri The manufacture of deuterium and its compound 

Studies on some ^hotoelectrically conductive sub- Wells A. Webb. Ind. Eng, Chm., News Ed, 12, CHi 
stances. I. Some prme^s of a photoelectrically con- (1034). B. H. 

ductive t h a llium cell. Chika Asai. J, Chem. Soc, Japan Heavy l^drogen, a ■ignMeatit discovery. Ernest U 

55, 153-8(1934). — ^The T1 cell in the darkness is a good Ludlam. Pharm, J. 131, 741-2; Cherniy and Druepist 

insulator. The sensitivity of the cell is proportional to the 119, 764-5(1933).4-A lecture. S.Waidbolt 

intensity of light. Electric fatigue does not take place New data on the positron. V. V. Shpolskil. Uspekht 
when the direct currat is smaller than 10~* amps. A. c. Fie. Nauk 14, 125-0(1034).— A review. F. H. R. 
at 100 V. does not cause electric fatigue. The sensitivity 3 Diffusion and absorption of poalffve electrons traversing 
of the cell is easily spoiled by exposure to strong white matter. J. Thibaud and F. Dupr6 la Tour. Compt, rend 
%ht. The c^ is more sensitive toward red or infra-red 198, 806-8(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1021*. — ^By applying the 

light. In this case dec. fatigue does not occur, n. same method as used with Ft to screens or 17 other ele- 

Temparature effect on the electric resiitance of the photo- ments the range of positrons is stown to be in getierul 

electrically conductive selenium. Jbid, 150-67. — In the equiv. to a passage through matter amounting to < r)(M) 

darkness between 17^^ and 100", the elec, resistance of Se mg. per sq. cm., p/p being approx, const, and ^ 8.5 

decreases vnth the rise of temp. The photodec. cond. This value is also obtained by the same method (mittatts 

decreases with the rise of temp, and finally disappears at mutandis) for neg. dectrons. Both behave alike until ttii* 

about 140". T. Katsurai ^ positrons, after losmg most of thdr kinetic energy, begin 

Photocatliode and barrier-film effect. P. Odrlich. to disappear. C. A. Silberrad 

Naturwissenschaften 22, 11-12(1034).— Rectifier effects The mass of the neutron and the stability of heavy 
are obtained with composite photocathodes (C8Ai)-Cs-Ag, hydrogen. Rudolf Lndenburg. Phys. iteo, 45, 224 .5 

C, A. 28, 32*) as well as a photocurrent (lO'^-lO"* (1034).— The literature on the calcn. of the t«|ass of the 

amps, per lumen). On one cathode an external photo- neutron is reviewed. Radioactivity in heavy water mdi 

effect (with auxiliary potential) and a barrier effect cates for H* a*, transformation period greater \tli^ 

(without potential) can be observed simultaneoudy from years. This makes Livingston, Hendenon apd Law- 

thdr additive currents. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 5 fence's value of 1.0006 (C. A. 28, 966*) for the mass of 
The turfhee ionixation of potassium on tungiteu. M. the neutron improbable. Louis Goldman 

J. Copley and T. £. Phipps. Phys. Ren, 45, 344-5(1034). Disintegration of beryllium by dautona. H. R. Crane 
— The surface ionization of K on W and W-0 surfaces and C. C. Lauritsen. Phys, Kee, 45, 226-7(1034).— Tlie 

was detd. at temps, up to 2560"K. Application of the mixt. of neutrons and y-rays produced was analyzed by a 

modified Saha equation to the data suggests that a factor, comparison of the Pb and paraffin absorption curve*: 

which multiplies the exponential term and cancels at The disintegration is represented by the equation Be* + 

least in part the statistical weights ratio, has been omitted. H* + a* +7. Louis Goldman 

The work function of W, detd. independently of the ther- The emission of protons and neutrona from various 
mionic emission, is between 4.50 and 4.57 electron v. 6 targets bombarded by three million volt deutons. Ernest 

Gerald M. Petty O. Lawrence and M. Stanley Livingston. Phys, Rev. 45. 
Continuous electron radiation in gas disdiaigeg. Wolf- 220(1034) . — ^The neutron yield, given for 8 targets, and a 

gang Finkelnburg. Phys, Rev, 45, 341-2(1934) ; cf. C. A. roughly proportional proton yield vary inversely with the 

27, 4733. — ^The total intensity and intensity distribution at. no. The change is attributed to deuton and nucleus 

of the continuous gas spectra emitted by all condensed disintegration. Louis Goldman 

discharges are not dependent, to a first approximation, Neutrons and magnetic nuclear momenta. B. Venkaie- 
on the riectrode material or the medium through which the sachar and T. S. Subbaraya. Z, Physik 85, 264-7(1933) . 

discharge imsses. Their intensity increases with the c. d. _ cf. C, A. 27, 1260. — the assumption that of the 
This is analogous to the observed property of the con- ' protons and neutrons forming a nucleus as many as 
tinuous spark spectra, in which the intensity of the elec- possible combined in a-partides and that the re- 

tron radiation is proportional to the c. d. and the ion maining neutrons are arranged in shells like the at. 

density, and is, to a first approximation, independent of electrons, having ^thc orliital and intrinsic magnetu* 

the inffividual properties of the ions. Gc^d M. Petty moment, one can deduce values for the magnetic moments 

Electron release in cathode spots of an arc discharge, of the nudei which seem to agree in general with tliose 

F. Liidi. Z, Physik 82, 815-32(1033). — Current theories observed from h3rperfine structure. The value of Iht 

fail to explain the release of dectrons from cathode spots, magnetic moment of the neutron thatMias to be inscrtecl 

and an attempt is made to explain it as due to collisions s in order to give the agreraent is halt a proton magneton 
of the 2nd Idnd of multiple charged pos. ions. B. C. A. (The result of Stem, giving 2.5 proton magnetons for the 

Investigation of thin films of organic substances by proton, seems not to be takm into account.). R. P. 
electron diffraction. C. A. Murison. PhU, Mag, 17, Gamma-rays from carbon bombarded with deutons 
201-25(1034). — ^The substances studied vrere tap grease, C. C. Lauritsen and H. R. Crane. Phys. Rev, 45, 345-^> 

petrolatum, paraffin wax, heavy thermostat oil, CiAi, (1934). — ^A very penetrating radiation was obtained 

QdSUi, piem, tallow, lard, tripalmitin, a-bromostearic, from carbon bombarded With deutons; it consists of very 

palmitic and stearic acids and benzyl phthalate. From the hard y-ntys. The process is probably represented by the 

spacing in the diffraction pattern of some of these sub- equation C'* + H* C** + H* + T- G. M. P- 

stances an av. distance of 2.56 A. was obtained which is ^ Bemboirdment of tha heavy isotope of hydrogen by 
considered to be the distance between alternate C atoms a-portides. Lord Rutherford and A. E.« Kmpton. 

in a long-chain mol. The backing of the film did not Proc. Rd^.^oc. (London) A 143 , 724-30(10^) .—In 

affect the pattern obtained. The mols. of most of the gating the structure of the dmiton and the mass of the 

substances studied are extensivdy oriented. The dis- neutron, expts. were made to det. whether the 

continuities \Lt the fflm-vacuum and the film-backing can be broken up into a neutron and a proton the 

interfacea cause the orientation. The theory of the bombardment of H} the 

various types of patterns observed la given. Theorienta- of neutrems produced the bombaniment of h^vj^tcr, 

tion of a hydrocarbon mol. is the mote pronounced, the if any, was less tjiaa 1 X KF of the no. of bombarding 




• The m«. rum of reooU in air of the deuton 
in a head-on coUiuon with an o-particle is about 7% 
greater than that of recoil of the proton. The stoppina 
power for the a-partide is the same in Hi as in H. ^ 
difference could be detected in a comparison of the scatter- 
ing of a-pur^es by HJ with that by H. Conclusion: 
The field of. force surrounding the deuton is sensibly the 
same as that the proton. AUen S. Smith 

Badiange of heary Iqrdrogen atoms between water and 
offinie compounds. K. P. Bonhoeffer and R. Klar 
Naturwissensekaften 22» 45(1934).— Between water and 
dissolved sugar onb the OH hydrogen is exchangeable 
(cf . C. A . 28, 406^) . CHt hydrogen is not exchangeable 
m NaOAc. Mobile H of CH| grouiis, e. g., kcto-cnol H, 
however, is exchangeable against watA hydrogen. Pure 
aq. acetone solns. (keto) do not diow exchange; after 
addn. of small amts, of Na (enol formation) exchange 
appears. The extent increases with the alky. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Exchange of heavy hydrogen atoms between water 
and molecular hydro^. K. P. Bonhoeffer and K. W. 
Kummel. NaturwissenschafteH 22, 45(1934).-- Efforts 
were made®to catalyze the reaction between heavy water 
and dlxlinary Hs by Pt sponge. By shaking the mixt. 
under pressure, equil. is established in a few days. Agree- 
ment with theoretical expectations of being on the side of 
heavy water at room temp, and with a const, of 3 is found 
(cf. Oliphant, C. A. 28, 126o*; Horiuchi and Polanyi, 
C\ A, 28, 12W, 2254*). B. J. C. van det iloeven 
The concentratiim of H* and 0>* in heavy water. 
Walker Bleakney and Austin J. (kmld. Phys, Rev, 45, 
281-2(1934). — ^A mass spectrograph analysis showed that 
111 Hi contg. 91 to 98% H*, the ratio H'sH* is less than 
J:10*. Accordingly, in ordinary Hi, H*:H‘ is less than 
2:10*. Oi collected from thcTcell which yielded 98% 
showed the same ratio of as in ordinary water, 

contrary to the results of Wfudibiim, Smith and Fraudsim 
(C, A, 28, 706’). Gerald M. Petty 

The isotc^c composition of aea water. Edward S. 
Gilfillan, Jr. J. Am. Chem. Soc, Sd, 40G 8(1934); 
cf. C. A. 28, 377’.— Purified sea water has d, 1.0(KKK)23 
times that of purified Cambridge (Mass.) tap water. 
The difference is believed due to a variation in isotopic 
compn. A method of measuring small differences of d. is 
descried. B. A. Soule 

IndicationB of a simple role relating nuclear resonance 
levels wi^ atomic number. Ernest Pollard. Phys. 
Rn. 45, 218-19(1934); cf C.A. 27, 5033.— The energy 
for penetration of a-pajtides into a nucleus by resonance 
with a "virtual” energy level inside rises linearly with the 
at. no. because the or-^aitidc forms a standing wave of 
const . radius within the potential barrier of the nucleus. 

Louis Goldman 


896) were extended* Limiting values for the very soft 
y-raya for the K and Li shells, quadripole and dipole, 
were obtained. The ratio of internal conversion in the 
K and Lj shtiUs is about 1:6.7 for hard y-rays. and re- 
mains nearly const, up to a value of 9 ( ■• mc*/ki') of 2. 
The theory predicts almost complete conversion in the 
JLi shell for the softest y-rasrs which could be converted in 
thisshdl. Allen S. Smith 

Measurements of the relative velocities of the a- 
parddes from radon, radium A and radium C'. G. H. 
Briggs. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) AliS, 604-17(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3137. — ^The relative velocities of the a- 
particles from Rn, Ka A and Ra C' were found by the 
direct deflection mtthod to be in the ratios 0.84553:0.88- 
403:1.00000, resp. The probable error is estd. to be 
one part in 80,000. Morris Muskat 

The ratio of the^ actinium to the uranium branches in the 
uranium family. M. Frauds and Cheng-da-Chang. 
Compt. refid. 198, 733-5(1934).— The U and Po were 
sepd. from 3 samples of Bdgian Congo pitchblende and 
one of Colorado carnotite (cf. C. A. 26, 5007). Thin 
layers were prepd. by crushing in the usual way, by ultra- 
sonic pulverization and (for U only) by dectrolysis of 
aq. U(>s(NOa)t at 60^ in presence of AcOH and NlLOAc, 
and conversion of the resultant hydrate to 17 |Or at 700*'. 
The ratio of the ionization currents, measured with a 
Pohl electrometer, was 0.02.3, giving as the ratio of the 
branches 0.04 (cf. Grosse, C. A. 27, 220). C. A. S. 

Two new a-radiators and a new radiation of unknown 
origin. O. Dieck. Naturwissenschaften 21, 806-7(1933). 
— From a great no. of measurements of the ot-rays from 
metal surfaces (Cu plate, Cu wire and Au wire, Nf atm.) 2 
new a-radiators were found with ranges 0.9 and 1 .5 cm. in 
air. Tdentilieation of this radiation with the (me of U 
isotopes (Wilkins and Rayton, C. A. 27, 6830) is un- 
certain. A novel corpuscular radiation was found; it 
reached satn. at 50 v. instead of 1200 v. and was indepen- 
dent of the material of the chamber wall. The total path of 
the rays lay inside the spherical chamber of 3.9 cm. radius. 
3'his radiation was perhaps due to secondary neutrons from 
cosmic radiation (Feather, C A. 28, 1204*). It was simi- 
lar to the neutron effect described by Locher (C. A, 28, 
?H56*). B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Phenomena associated with the anomalous absorption of 
high-energy gemma radiation, n. L. H. Gray and G. T. 
P. Tarrant. Proc. Roy. Soc. (Ix>ndon) A143, 68l-7(K» 
(1934) ; cf. C. A. 26, 4241.— C, O, K, Cu, Pc, Sn and Pb 
(*mii a comparatively soft secondary y-radiation when 
irradiated by the hard y-rays of either Th C' or Ra C. 
The quality of the secondary radiation was studied by 
absorption methods. The absorption curve of the ordi- 
nary Compton scattered radiation (at 125 '*) was calcd. 
and also detd. with a C radiator. The observations ore 


Oxidation of mercury vapors under the Influence of 
ultra-violet likht. *1. M. Frank. Compi. rend. acad. set. 
U. R. S. S. [N. S,l, 1933, 146-7Qn English 147-8); 
cf. Dickinson and She^l, C. A, 20, lu54; Noyes, C. A. 
22. 2717; 23, 3165; Leipunskii and Sagulin, C. A . 23, 1054, 
5089.— In the oxidation of Hg vapors with O under the in- 
fluence of ultra-vidlbt, e. g., exciting the Hg atoms with the 
hne 2537 A., the reaction may follow the following course: 
llg* + o. Hg + o:; Of + Ot -.0. + O; Q, + 
llg -► HgO + Ot, where 0; is an excited mol. in the 
Slate m or The exptl. procedure prried out under sub- 
tit m, pressure measured manomclrically confirmed this 
•issumption. The removal of short-wave light from the 
cveiting rays has no effect on the reaction, but a decrease 
111 the exciting rays has an adverse effwt. Themwt 
effective lines arc those of A1 at 1800, 1935 and^ 1990 A., 
which induce the formation of O. and Hg is not n^ded 
under fho ^bove conditions provided that some^ Oi is 
tilready preformed. A* A. B^tluigk 

The of internal conversion cooffleients of 

r-rays. J. B. Fisk. Proe. Roy. Soc. (Lemdon) A143, 
674-8(1934).— The internal conversion coeff. of y-rays 
was calcd. for the Ii shcU of Ra C, on tlw as^I^ 
that the radiates the field of ^ qauaripm. m- 

vious JT-dhell results (cf. Taylor and ^ott, C. A» 27$ 


discussed. In attempting to interpret the observations in 
terms of nuclear stnicturc, any hypothesis which implies 
that the major portion of the emission is a "characteristic 
radiation” of the absorbing system must be abandoned, 
in. Ihid. 706-24. — Conclusions which can be derived 
from results of expls. presented in part II regarding 
the proportion of the y-ray cner^ absorbed by a nucleus 
which is emitted by it as radiation having a smaltei 
quantum energy arc discussed. Evidence was obtained 
that the secondary radiation was really a y-radiation. 
Some new exptl . results of the isotropic distribution of 
this radiation, and of addnl. expts. made to dct. the 
mi*chanism of the interaction are presented. A. S. S 
The calculadcm of the ionlxatioii caused by radon in a 
spherical volume. P. C. Capron. Bull. soc. chim. Belg. 
43, 25-34(1934). — ^Mathematical. A. L. Hennsi 

Quantitative experimental investlgationa on the de- 
composition of hydrogen sulfide by a-porticlea. W. 
Mund, M. Sdiouwenaars and K. Devtiendt. Bull. soc. 
chim. Belf. 43, 49-72(1934) .—At low pressure, and with a 
small radiatkm intensity, the decompn. of gaseous HtS by 
a-paitides has an ionic efiicienc/ of 2.121 confirming 
Odmant's measurements (C. A. 27, 663). The ionic 
yield rises with inereosiiig pressure (30% from 6 to 140 
cm,). When the irradbrion intensity bec ome s very 
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the ionic efficiency decreeies (ee mudh at 10% In 
the reported mte.)* llieiT is no reaion to bdim tin 
on the path of an isolated a-paitide, the chem. effect 
Should not be strictly proportional to the ioniaatkm. 
Adding H to H|S lowers the ionic efficiency negligihly, 
as long as the proportion of inert gas remains lower than 
10%. A. L. Ifome 

Diilribotion of radium in crystals of radiferous oarium 
bromide. B. E. Marques. Cbmpf. rend. 196^ 810-21 
(1084); cf. C. A.27»3665. — Two methods show a marked 
decrease in the relative amts, of Ra from the center to 
the periphery of a crystal of BaBrs.2HfO contg. RaBrt 
(cf. C. A. 23, 750). C. A. Silberrad 

Segregatioa of polonium in a bismudncrystal. Alfred B. 
Focke. Phys, Rio. 45, 210-20(1034).— The no. of a- 
particles emitted per unit time by a Bi crystal infected 
with Po while molten and cleaved parglld to the (111) 
planes is a discontinuous function of the effective distance 
from the crystal in air, showing segregation in layers 
parallel to the (111) planes. Louis Goldman 

Oil-soluble compound of polonium. M. Servigne. 
Campt. rend. 198, 731-3(1034). — If an alk. soln. of Po is 
slightly acidified with ale. camphorcarboxylic acid and 
extd. with CaHs 40% of the Po passes into the C6H6, from 
which on centnfuging 22.2% seps. as a colloidal suspension. 
CllClt or CeHe exts. about 40% of the Po when added to 
the product formed by adding HtO and camphorcarboxylic 
acid to dry Po hydroxide. HjO dissolves most of the Po 
resulting from the evapn. of such a (CHCls or CuHe) soln. 
to dryness; olive oil if added to the soln. and the CHCli 
or CiHa removed by heat will act in a similar way (cf. 
C. A . 25, 4700) . C. A. SUberrad 

The chemical and physical-diemical properties of 
polonium. I. A chemical study of several compounds of 
polonium. JM. SHvigne. J. cAwu. pAyr. 31, 47>64(1934). 
— Po was pptd. as the oxalate from dil. UNC^ solns. contg. 
La, Y, Sc, Ca and Sr. The Po ppt. was entrained best, 
and about equally, by the La and Y; next by Sc; and 
rather poorly by Ca and Sr. The analogy with the tn- 
valent elements gives further proof that the element is 
trivalent. Metallic acetylacetonates of the Al, Fc, In, 
group have the general formula M(ActCH)i; of the 
rare earth group, Mi(AciCH)6; Th(AcsCH)4 distils 
with slight decompn. at 8-10 mm. and at 200 270^ 
llie Po acetylacetonatc distils at 10 mm. and at 2.30*’ with 
partial decompn ; it is sol. in org. solvents, and prac* 
tically insol. in ILO. (cf. C. A. 27, 15^). G. M. P. 

Radioactive thermal qirings at Mannlia (Roumania), 
determinations made dmring August, 1932. T. l>onesi*u. 
Bui. bUunar soc.fie. rtmanta 1933, No. 56, G-8. 

G.T. Motok 

Radioactive minerals from Shinden, Gifu Prefecture 
Satoyasu limori, Jun Uoshimura and Shin Hat a. Set. 
Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, 209-11 
(1934). — ^Weakly radioactive samples of allauite and 
l^olinite vrerc found in a quarry in the granite region of 
Shinden. Analysis of the gadolmite shoa^ 0.49% UiOg 
and 1.78% ThO|. Of the gadolmite 0.2 g. had a radio- 
activity nearly equal to that of 2 mg. UiOg. The allamte 
contained no UiOs but 1.55% ThOs. The microcline- 
perthite in which these minerals were embedded shows a 
brilliant thermoluminescence. Oden K. Sheppard 

Nature, effects and merutce of radium poisoning in 
water. Leonard B. Loeb. Water Works £ifg.87,217-18 
UC^).— Tlie dangers of the use of radioactive waters 
Mild by nostrum venders arc pointed out. A dosage of 
2 X 10*^ g. of Ra has been known to lie fatal. 

W. A. Moore 

flatoro of radiocolloids. CoUoidsl solutions produced 
from Uamutii nitrate. M. Hafssinsky. Compt. rend. 198, 
580-3(1984).— The degree of coagulation after 2-3 
days of a series of solns. of BI(NQi)i of equal conen. in Bt 
but varying Pn (1* 14), or after 1-2 hrs. ou addn. of an 
abeclrolyte, plotted against pH gives a curve with 2 max. 
A similiir cum Is oblffined on centrifuging such a soln. to 
whidi Th C or Ra E is added and plotti^ radioactivity 
agahist pK (cf . C. A . 26, 867). Such behavior is inherent 
in compos, of Bi (and its isotopes Th C and Ra £), and 


mi 

1 adsorption on impurities is of saoondaiy Impoiiitisa, the 
Bi(OH)i terming a cdloidal sbhi. in triikh it is podittvelv 
char^ (cf. C. A. 8 , 297, 2805). The first max. Mlows 
ionic soln. of Bi(OH)t with temation of Bi'*"*'**-; thi 
following min. is due to the action of HNCb as an dec . 
tr6l3rte, the second max. to the -peptizing action of H ' 
in very low conen., followed by a decrease due to ionu 
soln. of Bi(OH)i to form bismuthate. C. A. SUberrad 

2 The llmite of valkli^ of the Ktete-NUhina oqnation 

M. P. Bronshtein. Compt. rend. acad. sei. 27. R. S. s 
[N. S.] , 1933, 272-3(in German 273-5) . — ^The upper bmu 
is hr « 10’ e. v. P. H. Rathmann 

Atom disintegration by cosmic radiation. K. (, 
Steinke, A. Gastell and H. Nte. Naturwissensehaften 21, 
898-0(1933). — ^Thd pressure effect in atom disintegratum 
by cosmic radiation (cf. C. A. 27, 5635) was found to Ik 
as high as 5% per mm. Ug for radiation penetrating ]') 

3 cm. Pb as against 0.2% per mm. Hg for the total oosmn 
radiation, llie effect is attributed to a new, very soft 
cosmic radiation. The effect is not observed in the iotu/a 
lion by secondary radiation. The pressure effect is not 
noticeable inside a 3U-cm. Pe wall. Many details arc given 

B. J. C. van dei*’Hoeveii 

Soft radiation on the Pic du Midi. H. Gaffigur 
Compt. rend. 198, 764-5(1934) ; cf. Ibtd. 494.— Measuu 
ments with the author's app. of the soft radiation oi 
^ terrestrial radioactive origin at the Pic du Midi (2860 m ) 
in July-Aug. and Nov.-Dee., 1933, show that this is ulnmi 
4.5 times stronger in winter than in summer. C. A. S 
A high-lntonsity mass-nectrometer. W. R. Smytln 
L H. Rumbaugh and S. S. West. Phyt. Reo* 45, 220 I 
(1934). magnetic lens is descrilied by which a cum iit 
of 0.1 ma. of ions and a resolving power sufficient foi 
Li were obtained. Louis Gbldnian 

c The conatant in fho Compton equation. P. A. RosshikI 
Paul Kirkpatrick. Phys. Keo. 45, 223(1034). — ^An cxptl 
value of (0.02380 0.(X)003) X 10“* cm. was Obtaiiuil 

for the const, spccifymg the wave-length modifu-ation 
of scattered x-rays as compared with the simple thcoretu .il 
value of 0.02415 X 10 cm. and a theoretical value of 
0.02384 X 10 cm. which R. and K. compute. L G 
The relativiatic photoelectric effect. Harvey Hall 
Phys. Reo. 45, 216-17(1934).— The relativistic quantum 
clcctrod3mamics expremion for the pholcK^u cross 
section of a Dirac electron hi the field of a nucleus is 
evaluated, giving for the total absorption from the h 
shell for lead f or X -« 4.7 X. IJ. a value of 1 .1 X 10 sq 
cm. » • Louis Goldman 

Atomic scattering factors for R6ntgen rays as a problem 
of the diapersion thooiy (for the X-levela). H Honl 
Ann. Physik 18, 625-55(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 6003 
Math. The dispersion formula of Waller (C. A. 22, 912) is 
divided into two parts, the first corresiKmdiiig to tin 
geometric mterfercnce theory of at. scattering factors and 
the second to anomalous scattering 6y electron shells 
This second part dewloped on the basis of an addn 
theorem for spheri&l functions according to the idea of 
multipdles. A parameter « is introduced equal to 2x0/ X, 
where a is the mean shell radius of the layer coticeined 
Calcn. of the relation of frequency is iflven for the dipok 
and quadripole of the K shell. The calcd. at. scattenng 
factor curves are in general in good agreement with recent 
measurements. L. P. Hall 

The structure of tiie K ndiation of very light atoms 
A. Hautot. J. phys. radium [7), 5, 20-6(1934); cf 
C. A. 27, 5646. — ^An app. is desfribed for studying the 
fine structure of the x-rays from light atoms. Results an 
given for the K rays of O, N, C, B and Be. The theory of 
Langer explains the structure of the rays observed lor L 
and the heavier elements, while B and Be give anomalous 
radiations as well as continuous bands. The theory that 
these are due to a continuous energy spectrum of the 
valence electrons of B and Be in Um crystal 
contradicted by the occurrence of a very sharp Ka uw 
for B and the fact that the structure m the B 
the same for various B emtals. It is suggested that the 
anomateui B andfBe rations ace due to 
forbidden tnmsitiiina. Morris Muskat 
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VlfUl ftfiioIttfB of tbo Km liao of borylUma. F. c. i 
ChiJidili. 133, 293-4(1934).— The Km Hue of Be 

consisto of 2 difliioe components, sepd. by 5.8 A. The 
long-imm line is the strongest; it coincides with the 5th- 
order of O. Gerald M. Petty 

An attaDpt to deten^ the Infloence of chemical 
bonds mn the abaorptaon of z-raya. A. Soltan. Acta 
Phys. PUofAoa I, 317 -20(1932) (in French).— The ab- 
sorption of x-raya by HiO and gaseous and liquid O is _ i 
lietd. by measuring the thickness of glass layers equiv. to ^ used 
ihe masses of O and HjO per sq. cm. of the screen. The The fluorescence of 
absorption coeffs. obtained arc: HgO 1.047 ^ 0.005, 
i), 1.166 ^ 0.010; Ht (calcd.) 0.29 * 0.080. The results 
do not permit detn. of a variation of the absorption coeff. 

Ilf x-rays depending on the structure gif the mol. This 
variation is camouflaged by exptl. errors. J. W. 
lonlaatlon of inert gates ^ z-raya. E. Wilhelmy. Z 


allowance is made lor a small lag between the exciution 
and the current in the discharge tube. The values of the 
av. life measured ranged from 3.9 X 10 ''^seconds for the 
line X 68^ to 20 X 10‘**seooiids forX6402, and it is shown 
that lines originating from the same upper level give the 
same value of the av. life. The method possesses the ad- 
vantages that it may be used for any atom whose spectra 
can be produced in a high-frequency discharge, and that 
sufficient light is produced to enable a spectrograph to be 

Morris Muskat 

a mixture of cadmium and zinc 

vapors. F. Spicwankicwicz. Acta Pky^. PoUmica 1, 
84.5-50(1032) (in German) , —The fluorescence of a mixt* 
of Cd and Zn vapors, excited by intense light, e. g., sparks 
lM*tween different metals as Cd, Zn, Bi, Mg, A1 and Ke, 
IS yellow green and takes place already at 450^. Its 
intensity increases with the rise of temp. At 900® it is 


,,, . A* i%aa eri/inoo\ * * iitvtiza'sco wilii iiiv ii'w: ui lciuu. al tn/v li la 

' 07 ^ -KT ^ visible hecaii^ of the radiation of the oven. The 

Iiroduced is 27 electron v. for Nc and 24.6 for A.; the 

values are independent of the ionizing wave length 

B, C. A 

An improved z-ny measuring appsiatus. K. Haschc. 

Z teck, Pkysik. 15, 08-72(1934). — A circuit using 2 
tiibi'-Qlectrometers is described. J. H. Austin 

The x-ny absorption spectra of the alloy gold-copper, 
l.ikcshi Uayashi. Naturm^sen^chaften 22, 00(1934).— 

I tom the results of Coster and Velclkanip {C A 26, ^ 
tlKO) on the fine structure of the Au Zm aud Cu K ab- 
sorption spectrum in a Au-Cu alloy (50 at. %) it is con- 
iliidcd that thfi Au Liw absorption maxima of pure Au 
1 oincide with the Cu K absorption maxima of the alloy 
lud vice veria^ and that the Cu K luiiiima of pure Cu 
loincidc with the Au Zm mimma of thc^lloy and viu 
vena. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

X-ray spectroscopic atudiea of comidez chemical 5 
structure problems. IV. Otto Stelling. Z. phystk. 

Chem. B24. 282-92(1934); cf. C\ A. 27, 1270.-«X-ray 
absorption spectra were obtained for the compds.: Mn- 
cii.2py, MnCii.2quin, MnClt.4tu, MnC]|.4urea, Zn- 
Cii 2py, ZnCls.2quin, ZnCls.2an, ZnCli.2NiH4, ZnCli.<icn 
-f 2HjO, ZrCl4.8NHa, ZrCl4.2(pyHCl), CdCl..2py, 

CclCb.2quin, CdCla 2an, C<lCl2.2pip, CdCli.3cn + HjO, 

SbCh 3an, SbCl,(quinHa) , Cea,.7H,0, (pvHa),CeCli. 


spectrum obtained at 780® shows a continuous band ex- 
tending from 4850 to 6400, with a max. at 5200 A. In 
pure vapor of cither Zti or Cd this liand does not exist. 
The mam region of excitation of the fluorescence of the 
Cd-Zn vapor imxi. lies between 2.300 aud 2150 A. 

J. Wiertelak 

Degree of polarization of fluorescence of mercury 
vapor. A. Kasiler. Compt. rend. 108, 7^-5(19.34); 
cf C A. 28, 409*. — Thi degiec of pnlauration, P ■■ 
il - i)/(i -I- t), where / and i ore, resp., the intensi-^ 
ties of light vibrating vertically and horizontally in the 
fluorescent lines 4040, 43.58 and 5461 produced by inci- 
dence of 2.5;i7 and 42158 from a Hg arc in various states ^ 
of poUrization and unpotari/ed (in this case with a mag- 
netic field in the direction of the incident beam) , on Hg 
vapor, has been calcd. 'flic calcd. results for the laht 
case show qttal. agreement with the exptl. results, and 
vary greatly with temp. C. A. Silbcrrad 

Degree of polarization of fluoreacence of mercury vapor 
in presence of nitrogen A. Kastlcr. Compt. rend. 108, 
814-16(1934); cf. preceding abstr. C. A. SillHMrad 

Resonance in collisions of the second kind. W. Hanlc 
and K. Larch^. Z. Phyuk 85, 548-54( 1933) . —In collisions 
uf the second kind, whete excitation energy has to be 
transferred from one atom to another, the cross section 


i,(luinIlCl}9CeCl4, (quinHCl)BiCU, where py — psrndinc, 6 depends very much upon the difference in excitation 


qiim » quinolmc, tu « thiourea, an » PhNHi, en — 
(NHaCH^if pip “• piperidine. Photometer curves of the 
band edges are shown and the results are discussed with 
1 ( lai ion to binding of the complex groups. , G. M. M. 

The absolute intensity of the nebular lines. E. U. 
C\mdon. Astrophys. J. 79, 217-34(19%). — Formulas 
ail developed for the transition probabilities of magnetic 
dipole and elec, quadripole ra^tion in at. spectra. _ 
J licst^ arc used to calc, the abs. intensities of the nebular 
lines due to transitions within the p^, p* and^ 6* con- 
liguiations. J C. C. ICiess 

* *Doublet* * intervals for and R . C . Gibbs and 

K C. Williams. 45, 221(11/84).— The interval 

b« tween intensity peaks is 0.304 cm."’^ for H‘er and 0.317 
uii . 1 for H*a, drsmpandes with theory of 6 and 2%, resp . 

Louis Goldman 


energies. If one considers the depolarization of Na 
fluorescence by collisions, one of the atoms is an excited 
Na, the other one must be excited to an oscillation in a 
different direction. By applying a suitable magnetic 
field one can vary the difference lietween the energies 
of the 2 excited slates without getting any depolatization 
through the direct action of the field. The observed 
decrease of depolarization with increasing field strength 
(taken from old ineasuremcnls by Hanle) dets., therefmne, 
the resonance ftmetion, which is steeper than that given 
theoretically by Kallmann and London. R. Pcicrla 
Scattering of lifl^t excited atoms. V. Weisskopf. 
Z. Phystk 85, 451-81(1933).— The natural breadth of' 
an absorption line starting from an excited (and not 
metostablc) state of the atom has been investigated 
theoretically. As the initial state has a finite life time, 


Anomalous dispersion of the doublet II,K of ionized s there must be some external motion (thermal excitation, 

T -n ! .t 1A B0/10Jla^ ^ wViS/^lt olvravre aa/oSri avallaa maimt 


calcium L. Puemonti. Nuovo cimento 10, 373r-4i2(l933) 

I he K line (X 3933.7) has an intensity 1.98 tunes that 
of the //line (X 3968.5). Theapp. isdcscrilK*d. J.H.A. 

Reversibility of ted line of cadmium. A. P^rard. 
tompt. rend. 198, 727-9/1934).— An improved Cd ynpm 
1 imp is described riiowiog more readily the reversal w the 
^d led line, and its resolution into 2 components. The 
l>ossiblc error dtif> to this renders the Cd red line of doubtful 
value as an international standard of length. C.* A. B. ^ 
The mean Uvea of excited neon atoms. J. H. K. 
f'*iiffiths. /*foc. Roy. Soc. (Ixnidon) A143, 588 4i()4 
<1934). -A method of measuring the av. lives of llw 
• M iled states of Ne is described, in which a Kerr ctll is 
used to find the lag between the emission of light and the 
< uircnt in a high-freqoeocy dJsdiaige in Ne. It is shown 
iheoreticslly turn lag rtioiild depend tm jlie av. life 
of the state. The results obtained agree i|ilb the theory if 


electron impact, etc.) which always again excites new 
atoms. In general the results will depend on the special 
character of this action. One can find such conditions, 
however, that the absorption depends only upon the no. 
of excited atoms, and it is not necessary to take explicitly 
into account the way in which they have been excited. 
Formulas for the absorption and scattering coeffs., also 
for processes involving more than one light quantum, ha^ 
been obtained. R. Peierls 

The absorption spectrum of thallium vapors in the hhort 
ultra-violet. G. S. Kvater, N. V. Kremcncvskil and A. N. 
Filippov. Compt. rend. acad. \ci. U. R. S. 5, [N. S.], 1, 
110-ll(in German 111 I2)(]92i4).— A band was observed 
at 2007 A., another at 2376 A. and lines were observed at 
2^.5, 2169.6 and 2150.1 A. The bands broaden, on 
heat^, toward the low wave lengths. P. H. Rathmann 
The resonaiice aeries lead vapor. Marja Domaniew- 
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•ka«Krflger. Ada Phys, Pokmka I, 857-*68(1082)(iii 
ikniiftn).--*Tlie fluoreacence of Pb vapor cAiows 2 doublet 
"leries of bauds* one excited by the Hg line 4358 J A.» and 
^thcr faint band excited by the Hg liro 546t.O A. 
The presence of the series indi^tes a formation of stable 
Pb mols. in the vapor. The intensity of the series com- 
ponents decreases considerably vdth the distance from the 
exdting vraive length. J. Wieftelak 

The Intensities of soma multiplets of Fa n and Ti 11 in 
elhllar spectra. C. T. Elvey. Astrophys. /. 79* 263-70 
(1934).— The intensities of selected absorption lines of 
Pe II and Ti II in the spectra of 8 stars exhibit a tendency 
to be directly proportional to the emission intensities as 
observed in the flash spectrum instc^^ of to the square 
roots of the emission intensities. C. C. Kiess 

Spark spactia of bismuth, Bi in and Bi H. M. F. 
Crawford and A. B. McLay. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) 
A143, 540-57(1934). — With the aid of* new wave-length 
data extending from 1000 A. in the extreme ultra-violet to 
10,000 A. in the infra-red the analyses of Bi III and Bi II 
previously given (C. A, 25, 457) are now revised and ex- 
tended. The spectra were excited by an electrodelcss 
discharge in Bi vapor, which gives lines narrow enough 
to permit measurement of hyperfinc structures. Compre- 
hensive tables present for these spectra the classified lines, 
hyperfine structures, and the terms, including the basic 
term of Bi III. C. C. Kiess 

Notes on intensities in the spectrum O n. K. O. 
jBmelcus. Proc. Natl. Acad. Set. 20, 116-17(1934).— 
It is suggested that some cumulative effect, probably 
successive electron impacts, is the process by which 
certain multiplets of O II are excited. These multiplets 
do not appear with other O 11 groups in the neg. glow of a 
cold-cathode discharge of low c. d., but require for their 
excitation heavier currents such as prevail in hollow 
cathode and condensed discharges. C. C. Kie.ss 

Anomalous multiplet intensities in stellar spectra and 
sunspots. A. D. Thackeray. Monthly Notices Roy. 
Astron. Soc. 94, 99 115(1933). — The intensities of the 12 
lines of the Fe I multiplet — s*Zl® were measured 
niicrophotometrically on spectrograms of stars of classes 
F, G* K and M. The observed and theoretical intensities 
are in good agreement for stars of classes Ft, Go and 
but for cooler stars of classes Kt and M the weak members 
of the multiplet arc strengthened relative to the stroller 
members. The same effect is observed on compiuison 


Spectra of types K and |f* Beads of TiO bands are also 
prominent in speetza of type M. C. C. Kiess 

nanwandmofk<4n-fkuB0 4poetrooft^ C. j 
Hodden and O. 8, Planting. Phys. Rn. 45* 280 i 
(1934).-- A spark passing through the flame directlv 
above the inner cone considerably shortened the timr 
of exposure; the same bands were riiown as in the flaiiu 
alone. The acetate, nitrate, chloride and sulfate all gave 
the same bands. Nineteen bands arc reported for LaCb, 
7 for Ih<!li» 26 for Nd* 41 for SmCb* 16 for GdCU* 14 tar 
YbCh and 13 for YC1|. Gerald M. Petty 

Ultra-violet bands of beryllinm chloride. W. R 
Fredrickson and Martin B. Hogan* Jr. Phys. Rev. 45, 
222-8(1934). — ^A band system lying in the near ultra 
violet region (3468-3700 A.) due to a *n *2 electronu 
transition is described. Louis Goldman 

The infra-red absorption spectrum of water, containing 
protium and deuterium. A. L. Casselman. Phys. Rev 
45* 221-2(1934). — ^The absorption curve of water con 
taining 56% deuterium is shown. It has strong bands at 
4.2 p and 6.9 m not shown by ordinary water. L. G. 

The band spectrum of ionized CdH. Erik Svensson 
and Folke Tyr4n. Z. Physih 85, 257-63(1933).— Mon 
exact measurements permit interpretation of bands^which 
could not previouriy be analyzed. The dissocn. energy 
is approx. 2.0 * 0.1 v.* in agreement with other values 

R. Peierls 

A triplet bond spectrum of aluminum hydride. W 
Holst. Z. Physih 86, 338-47(1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 1272« - 
A triplet band ssrstem has been found. *It /shows pre- 
dissocn. The dbsocn. energy of the lower state is less 
than 0.52 v. R. Peierls 

Structure of the second positive group oi nitrogen 
Arnold Guntsch. Z. Physih 86, 262-73(1933) .-^Measure- 
ments in the band 8pectrum«of Nt are made. \ R. P 
The so-called second positive group in the nitrogen 
spectrum. D. Coster* F. Brons and A. van dcr Ziil 
Z. Physih 86, 411-12(1933) ;*cf. C. A. 28, 411*.— C^orrec 
tion of some errors concerning the interpretation of tlu 
bonds and the assumed values of dissocn. and excitation 
energies. R. Peierls 

The first negative group of ionized CO. Helmut Bis 
kamp. Z. Physih 86, 33-41(1933). — ^A new method for 
obtaining intense band spectra of ionized CO has been 
developed and made it possible to photograph 22 ntw 
bands. One can obtain the potential curves for 3 electronu 


of the disk and spot spectra of the sun. C. C. Kiess 
Possible variations in the intensity of the Fraunhofer 
lines. M. Minnaert, W. Blecker and A. P. H. van dcr 
Meer. Z. Astrophys. 8, 59-61(1934). — ^Measurements of 
the profiles of the a and K lines of Ca have been made on 
spectrognuns of the scattered light of the northern sky. 
At sun-spot max. the lines underwent fluctuations in 
intensity which showed a striking correlation with the 
solar const, of radiation, their profiles becoming deeper 
with increase in value of the solar const. At sun-spot 
min. the fluctuations were small and of the order of the 
error of observation. C. C. Kiess 

Calibration of Rowland's scale of intensities for solar 
lines in equivalent breadth. G. F. W. Mulders. Z. 
Astfophys. 8* 62-5(1934). — Rowland's intensity ests. of 
the abs^tion lines in the sun's spectrum have been ex- 
pressed in terms of cquiv. breadth* which is defined as the 
latio of the total amt. of energy absorbed in the line to the 
energy contained in a strip of continuous spectrum 1 A. 
ill width close to the line. It was found that the equiv. 
breadth correspotiding to a certain intensity is not const, 
for different wave lengths, but increases gradually in value 
fi^ the ultra-violet to 5500 A., then decreases strongly 
from 5500 to 5000 A.* from which point it again increases 
steadily to the red. C. C. Kiess 

Photography of the near infra-red region of stellar 
spectra. Paid W. Merrill. Astrophys. 7, 79* 183-202 
(1934). — ^The new types of photographic plates described 
by Mees (G. A. 26* 4546) have been used to study the 
near infra-red spectra of stars of various classes. Lines of 
H* N I* O I, Mg II and Ca II are conspicuous in the 
earlier type spectra, and those of Ca I, Ti 1 and Fe I in the 


states and calc, their dissocn. energies. R. Pcicrl«t 
Rotational anglysis of the *2 *2 and *11 -*>*2 bands of 

ionized CO. R. Schmid and L. Gcro. Z. Physih 86, 297 
313(1933). — ^An analysis of exact measurements proves, 
as expected before* that the final states of those bands an* 
identical. A complete analysis is given. R. Peierls 
Zeeman effect of the "comet tail" bands. R Schtnid 
and L. Ger5. Z. Physih 86, 314-20(1933).— Mcasurt- 
ments of the Zeeman effect of these ban^s arc given. 

^ R. Peierls 

Combination relations in the absorption spectrum of 
liquid oxygen. J. W. Ellis and H. O. Kneser. Z. Phyok 
86, 683-91U933); cf. C. A. 27, .5641 .—Measurements 
and suggested interpretation of .some absorption bands ot 
liquid O are given. * R. Peierls 

Rotational analysis of the absorption bands of ICl 
W. E. Curtis and J. Patkowski. Phil. Trans. Roy. Sot 
(London) A232, 395-4:10(1934).— The absorption band 
of ICl, in the region from 6.500 to 6800 A., were observed 
under high dispersion to derive ^wavc nos. of the lines 
sufficiently accurate for a rotational analysis. The bands 
are of the *111 ‘2 type, consisting of P, (> and R branches 

In all* 12 bands due to the more abundant isotope Cl*^ 
have been completely analyzed, accounting for practically 
all the stronger lines measunHl. The analysis 3 rields 
accurate values for the band origins and the chief const s of 
the normal and excited states, ‘2 and *Ui , resp. C. C. K . 

The absorption spectrum of diatomic antimony (Sbj) 
8. M. Naudf. Phys. Rev. 45, 280(1934).— The spectruui 
of Sbs has been studied, and an equation is given for the 
heads of the ban^ observed. The observed intcositic^ 
due to the rndSj (Sb*«)i. Sb«»8b»** and (Sb»») are m 
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agreoamt «16i the theotethad tatio of S:8:3. The 
spectrtm i« vccy aenntive to (dianses in temp, and pressure. 

Geiald M. Petty 

Magnete extbutifla of teOnriiim (Tot). J. Genard. 
Com^, IW. 816-19(1TO4); cf. C. A\ 28, 708*, 
1073 V— By methods but with a more powerful 

magnetic field Smoluchowski's results (cf. C, A. 28, 
.ii)*) arc confirmedp save that the percentage of quenching 
m slightly less. C. A. Silberrad 

The lewmaiice eidtsti(m of thallium apectnim in the 
vapors of its halide salts. H. Neulmin. Compt. rend. 
(i((id. sdm S» |N. S.], 1933, 212~‘13(in Bnglish 

14).— Ultra-violet emission lines, from spark dis- 
, barges, of nearly the same wave length as the absorp- 
tion lines of the T1 atom, were observed to excite high- 
t niTgy T1 I lines lit* the vapors of some halide sdts. 
Ihis resonance phenomenon is not a photodissocn. of 
the T1 X mol., but is accounted for by the fact that 
tbf n X vapor contains enough free T1 atoms to absorb 
I nergy from the wings of the exciting lines, which are 
broadened sufficiently for resonance to occur. 

, C. C. Kiess 

Elementary notions of quantum mechaniea. Karl K. 
D.irrow. Rev. Modern Physics 6, 2:1-68(1934). E. H. 

Dissociation of ezdted diatomic molecules by external 
perturbations. C. Zeuer. Proc. Roy, Soc, (London) 
A140, 060-8(1933).— Math. Elec, fields of 20,000 v. 
{ 111 .**^ have a marked dissoeg. effect on excited slates 
which arc crossed by appropriate repulsive states. All 
t vpes of transitions are readily induced by collisions. 

B. C. A. 

Influence of light on paramagnetic ausceptibiUty. D. 
M Hose and P. K. Koha. Nature 1S3, 258-9(19:14); 
( t C A, 27, 227. — ^The changCj. AK, in the paramagnetic 
Misccptibility of a soln., produced by the absorption of 
light, is given by AX - 2pint{p% - pi)/'dkT, where Pi 
infl Pt arc the magnetic moments of the ion in the ground 
jtul e\''ited states, re&p., and na is the no. of ions iti the 

I veiled state, ira is proportional to the light energy al>- 
Mirbod. Recent expts. on a CrCli soln., for which K =» 
13 42 Y 10' •, give AX - 7 X 10”“ in a field of 40,(K)0 
gausses when 81% of the light from a Hg arc is absor>>cd. 
N 1wood*s neg. results are explained by the smallness of the 
((Tdt compared to the sensitivity of his app., but the 
iiisttci (jf his remark on the difficulty of cxplaimng the 
(fTids otiservcd in didymium nitrate by a temporary 
bnaktiown of /-coupling is acknowledged. W. W. S. 

Nuclear spins and magnetic moments. W. E. Curtis. 
^alure 133, 2.56(10:14).- I'lidcr favorable conditions the 
inagiietic moment of the nucleus ran be evaluated from 
h\periine structure data, while under favorable cemditions 
the spin quantum no., /, can be obtained both from 
liviterfine data and from band spectrum observations. 
With Li^ F** and the 2 methods give concordant 

I I suits. Nuclei of even mass no. are^of particular interest. 

With the possible exception of N**, thesiP show no hvi>er- 
fuie stnicture, and except for H* and N**, for which 7*1, 
)).nid spectrum data give I 0. Hence it has been 
e-siiincd that except for these, and possibly Li* and B‘®, 
ill nuclei of even mass* no. have 7 *■ 0. Present^ exptl. 
knowledge docs not justify this assumption and it is very 
disirable that spectroscopists bo on the lookout for new 
hand systems, especially in elements for which the mass 
no is of the 4if + 2 type. W. W. Stifler 

The atmosidieric water yapor band 6324 A. in the solar 
spectrum. V. N. Koiidrat Vv and D. I. Enipkin. Compt, 
acod. sH. U, R. 5. S. [N. S.l, 1, 17()-2(in German 
172-6)(19:U). — Sixty-nine new water lines and 8 O 
hiiLS were • identified. From these the valence* angle 
HOHisa - 104**18'andKOH - 1 010 X lO'^cm. 

P. H. Kathmanii 

Rotation spectra of NHi and NHf. R. Bowling Barnes, 
W . S. Bc'iiedict and C. M. Lewis. Phys. Rev, 45, 347 
(1034),— The formula p 2BJ— 4D7*, which represents 

the rotation (q>ectrum of NHi, does not represent 
that spectrum for NHI unless 4D is nedrly zero or even 
ueg. The qpectrum was measured betwe^ 49 and 68 ut 


*1 and oonsiats, in that region, of 6 tines, which were iden- 
tified as nos. 20*15. Gerald M. Petty 

The atmosj^ofo osono abaorption in the visible spec- 
trum. Oliver R. Wulf, Alfred F. Moore and Eugene H. * 
Melvin. Astrophys. J. 79, 270-2( I9:i4) .—Sunlight 
which has traversed long air paths because of multiple 
scattering, when obsorved in the eastern sky iH^fote 
sunrise, was found to exhibit pronounced absorption al 

2 the iK»itions of the 2 main ozone bands in the yellow and 

orange. C. C. Kicss 

Doublet and staggering in the simple emission bands of 
carbon dioxide. K. Schmid. Z. Phvrtk 85, 384*8(193:1); 
cf. C. A, 28, 41 H. — Some bands of COi which were re- 
peatedly stated to be simple have been photographed in 
fifth order of a large grating, special care being taken to 
avoid overlapping of differeut oiders and to increase the 
intensity. They were found to be doublets and to show 

3 **stBggetiiig*' as wdl. It seems probable, therefore, that 
all bands of this spectrum show the same behavior. 

R. Pcicrls 

Spectrum of infra-red absorption and the structuro of 
polyatomic molecules. Radu Titcica. Bui, bilunar ioc, 
fiz, fomania No. 57, 314<(1933). — In case of infra-red 
spectrum, the electronic eiiirrgy does not vary and ihi-re- 
forc hv AE* -b AXi, where AE% is the energy of at. 
vibration in the mol. and AXa is the energy of rotation of 
^ the mol. It was found that the spectrum of acetone con- 
tains 27 strong bands. 'Hie mol. of acetone is of tlie type 
Me-CO-Me in the Y form. The form of the mol. is then 
AfBC and there are 6 fundamentals. By adding 4 more 
fundamentals of Me there is for acclime a total of It). In 
this series the following substances have been studied: 
HCIIO, Mc-CO-Me, Me-CO-Et, El-CO-Et, Me, Kt.Bu, 
iso-Btt and iso-Am formates. Me, Kt, l*f and Hu acetates, 

5 and Me and El propionates. Absorption sped nun of 
MeOH contains 28 measured bandvS with 8 fundamentals of 
which 4 are single and 4 are double. KtOH contains 30 
intense bands with a total of i:i fundamentals. 

G. T. Motok 

Infra-red absorption spectra of stereoisomeric 1,2- 
dimsthylcyclohexanes. O. Miller and J. Lecomto. 
Compt, rend, 198, 812-13(1934); of. C. A, 27. 5062, 
5248.— The infra-red absorption spectra of the cis and 
o trans isomerides differ markedly between themselves and 
from the Raman spix'tra. C. A. Silbtrrad 

Infra-red abaorption of benzene vapor. Kaclu Titeica. 
Bui, Stic, romdne fiz, 35, 89 92(193:i).— With benzene 
vapor at a pressure of 55 mm., the following bands were 
observed: 678, 774, 840, 885, 945, 1036, 1169, 1265, 
1370, 1501, 1707, 2(M)0, 2222, 2541 and 3077 cm.->. 

F. D. Rossini 

The ultra-violet absorption spectra of several aromatic 
' substances. I. Amiin Hiilmer and Paul Schoming. Z, 
physik, Chem. A167, 407-20(1934).— A study was made 
of the laws governing the changes in the ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of CcHa, propylljctizenc, allylbenzene, 
and propenyUienzene when nuclear H atoms are replaced 
liy 1 or 2 adjacent OH groups cither free or etberified with 
MeOlI or methylene glycol. Roy H. Bacchlcr 

Absorption and fluorescence of alcoholic solutions of 
B phennnthrene. Radu Tia4ca. Bui, soc, romdne fiz, 35, 
149*55(19:13). -The absorption bands of phenanthrene 
in air. soln. were detd. By means of a Hilger £ I spectro- 
graph, the region 2860 A. comprising a structure of 
severed cotitiouous bands was photographed. For very 
feeble eoiii*ns. 2 large bands occur with maxima about 
2420 and 2515 A. At higher conens. the 2 bands liecome 
one with the max. at about 2450 A. ; there also appears a 
!K*ries of bands somewhat diffuse and feeble at 2740, 2810s 
9 and 2930 A. At conciis. still higher are obtained a series 
of fine, sharp bands to about 3900 A. In fluorescence, 
with increased coucii. the spectrum of solns. of phen- 
anthrene in EtOH narrows, leaving bauds in only the 
visible and near ultra-violet. This is attributed to in- 
creased coocn. causing abaorption of the shorted waves by 
the first layers of the ^n., the only lyht able to penetrate 
and excite fluorescence being that mbly absorbed and 
approaching the visible. Calvin Brous 
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coiiinion banda, specific to the naphthalene group. C«Hi 
solns. of I and u show no fluorescence, those of lU and IV 
a strong blue-purple fluorescence, except when they arc 
iiradiated by light of the wave lenj^ corresponding to the 
naphthalene bands. The max. of the absorption bands are: 

I, 3235, 3180, 3130, 3080, 3030, 2982, 2^0 A.; U, 3380, 

:m2, 3280, 3235, 3186, 3135, 3086, 3028, 2080 A.; HI, 
40:i5, 3805, 3fX)7, 3418, 3240, 3185 (very faint), 3132, 
3075, 2982 A.; IV, 4110, 3842, 3612, 3370, 3230, 3185, 
3132 and 3078 (very faint) A. The max. of the emission 
bands are: HI, 4168, 4343, 4028 and 5034 A.; IV, 4060, 
4390, 4685 and 5030 A. Since II contg. the groups 
CHa.CHs shows no fluorescence, while m exhibits a 
pronounced fluorescence, it seems that the group C:C is 
responsible. J. Wiertdak 

Absorption and fluorescence spectra of decsqrdene end 
tribcnsyidecacydcne. Bogna Klamcr and Satumina 
Woszczerowics. Acta Phys. Pohnica 2, 1-5(1983) (in 
German) .—The absorption spectrum of decacydene (I) in a 
C«Hi soln. shows 8 bands with max. at 44^, 4230, 4(^, 
3830, 3620, 3415, 3230 and 3125 A. The absorption 
spectrum of tribenzyldccacydene (H) in CaHe is similarly 
composed of 8 bands with max. at 4620, 4265, 4060, 
3840, 3650, 3430, 3240 and 3125 A. Both I and H show, 
in addn., an absorption Add which is not dissected into 
hands, extending from 3125 A. toward the absorption 
region of C»H|. (I) as well as (II) shows 4 emission bands 
each. The max. are as follows: (I) 5950, 5520, 5105 and 
4765 A.; (H) 6080, 5600, 5195, 4846 A. J.W. 

Notes on the Raman dlffnsioa of polafisod li^t. S. 
Pieflkowbki. Acta Pkys. Polonica 1, 309-16(1932) (in 
h^rench). J.Wiertelak 

Rswiait effect and dipole momont in relation to free 
rotation. San-ichiro Mizushima and Yonezo Morino. 

J, Chm. Soc- Japan 55, 131H^2(1934). — Dipole moments 

of.^HiCli, CiHafirji and C 4 H 4 (CH;iBr)a were measured an 
various kinds of solns. over a wide range of temp. The 
re^ts were computed theoretically (cf. C. A. 27, 2075) 
and the following condusions were drawn, llie 2 CHiX 
groups can rotate around a common axis, but not all the 
rotational states are equally probable. The probability 
for a rotational state decreases as the angle of rotation 
from the trans position increases* At higher temps, or in a 
medium with larger dielec, consts. the probability for the 
states of larger rotational angle increases. Ben^ne and 
toluene solm* are exceptional, where the deviation from 
the trans position is larger than one can expect from their 
dielec. consts. From the intensity measurements of 
Rsittsn lilies of CiHiCb in the above sdns. it is concluded 
that Im/Im (the ratio of the intensity of the 2 strong 
lintm of Av «■ 752 and 6«5?i) decreases as the no. of mols. 
sin trans position increases. Theoretical discussions are 
fivea wi& regard to the relation between the intensity 
and the symmetry property of the mol. in different ro- 
tational states. T. Katsurai 

The Rfwiaq apectra of ring compounds, n. Pdy- 
substitatsd bonsene cQtajmunas. Johu W. Murray and 
Donald Hf An Jri*w(ff J, Ckm. Physics 2, 119-24(1934)^; cf . 
C. A. 27, 3068.— Roman spectra are reported for PhF, 
1,2,4-CfHiCbf l,2^,5-C«HsCl4, C«HCU, C«CU and CiMei. 
FhP bad not been previously investigated; in each of the 
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1 Other cases several lines were found which had not been 
previoudy rsportod* Oerdd M. Petty 

GIsealir pofaurisation cf Raman lines cl pfaune Ulumi 
nalsd by draulidy pderiaed tight and obsseved loon. 
tndlttiUy. P. Daure. Compt* rend, 198, 725-7(19:14) 

In ir beins the intensities of the liitht emitted from d 
pinene in the same direction as that of an incident Ik^ih, 
of drcutsrly polarised light that is polatised in the n 
^ verse and same direction, reap., r - /,//„ the ratu* „i 
* inversion, was visually estd. for 43 lines (Av « j,{i) 
1659 cm.'^O- It varies « 0.25- > 4) for the diffi>iint 
lines, but is independent of the directum of rotation of Uu 
ittcidimt beam (cf. C. d. 26, 3184). C. A. Silberrad 
The Raman effect. XICLX. The Raman metra of 
halo acetic acidr esters. Hua-Chih Cheng. Z, phy.ik 
Chem, B24, 203-312(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 44*.— Lnu.. 
spectra were obtained for the Me, Bt, Pr, iso-Pr, Bu, ist). 
3 Bu, secondary Bu, Am and iso-Am esters of ArOft 
for bromoacetic acid and its Me, Bt, Pr, iso-Pr and Itu 
esters; and for the Me, Bt, Pr, iso-Pt, Bu and Am es(« is 
of chloroBcetic add, of dkhloroacctic and of trichloruaciMu 
adds. The duiractcristic frequendes of the various gmnp 
have been discovered and discussed. O. M. Murphy 
Molecular diffualon of light in fluorescent liqitids. h 
Canals and P. Peyrot. Cotnpi, rend. 108, 746 -OC 19:14) 
cf . C. d . 28, 044*.— By means of dil . H 2 SO 4 solns. of quiniiu 
^ sulfate of pH 2 and varying conens. in quiiiinc, c, in a gUs 
vessel, at IS*", and a quartz-Hg lamp (cf . C. d . 21, 3ir)S) , 
the depolarization factor, p, is const., wjiile the intemitv 
of fluorescence is proportional to c, and the sp<>ci(u 
fluorescence is therefore const., and obeys Vavilov's Umi 
( cf. C. A. 19, 663). The proportionality is si^h lhai tin 
method may he used for detn. of small amts, of iminine. 

C. A?Silbc‘rrad 

5 Diffualcm of light and* molecular polymon hism k 

Lucas. Compt. rend. 198, 721-2(1934).— Tt 1 $ suggesud 
that as polymorphism aff^ts rotatory power, magnotu 
birefringence, etc., of liquids (cf. C, A. 27, 5225) so n 
will affect diffusion of light, and in the case of Rauun 
spectra, increase the no., and modify the relative inicti 
sities, of the lines. This explains the anomalies obstTviv) 
in these respects in the case of CeHi (cf. C. d. 27, 445’), 
28^ 2682*). C. A. Silbi'rrnd 

6 The ^ectrum of fluorine oxide, FiO. A. Glissmann ami 
H. J. Schumacher. Z. physik. Chem. B24, 328-34( ltM4) 
--The absorption spectrum of FiO was investigated )m' 
tween 8000 and 2100 A. Absorption begins about 540t) A 
and is continuous with max. at 4210, 3580, 2940 A and 
at some other wave length lower than 2100 A 'lln 
absorption coeffs. have b^ deid. for the region investi- 
gated. The first 3 max. correspond to a dissocn. into K 2 4 
O or F + PO but the max. below 2100 A. is probably diu 

’ to dissocn. into 3 atoms. The compd. dcconipost'' 
photo^emically with the formation of Fs and O 2 and in 
glass or quartz ipp. SiP 4 and Oi are fonned. G. M. M. 

Conelation of fhs^ i^otoqrntheaea of phomene and 
hydrogen clilorldib. G. K. RoUefson. J, Am. Chem. Soc 
56, 579-83(1984).— The photochem. reactions occurring 
in an illuminated mixt. of CO, H and Cl were studied 
The reciprocal of the fraction of C^w^fl^h reacts with H 
8 varies linearly with the ratio of (CO) to (Hj) . The equil 
CO + Cl ;=± COCl is not essential in the phosgene mecha- 
nism. The active form of Cl in both the phosgene and the 
HCl syntheses is identified as the Cli mol., which is stable 
enough to be present at equil. conen. This is consist eni 
with the data on the temp, coeff. of HCl formation 
The heat of dissocn* ofX^la into Q* + Cl is approx. 5 kg.- 
cal. E.J. Rosenbaum 

Fhotolysia of nitrogen enddes: NiOi, Ns04 and N0i. 
^ Harrisbn H. Hdmes and Farrington Daniels. J, Am. 
Chem. Soe. 56, 63()-7(1934).— Absarptfoa.c»effs. m 
wavedength range 265-536 mii were detd. for NOi, NM 
and NiOi. From expta. on the mixed oxides quantum 
efBcicociea«iwe detd. The presence of NA «>e 9 not 
affect the quantum efikiency of NOi decompn. fw 
the values ara 1.93 at 313, 1.88 at 866, OM at 405 ^ 
0.0at4a6mift. Absorbed light iff wave tengtimf^^ 
tan de e ompose^N A with a quantum efflAncy iff 0 .6 . NgUi 
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b dteottod. at ^ am with a qtiantum eSdency of 0.4 
ThotHh Bl&tt of loayr wave length b abaortwd, no de- 
i-oinpn. w oBjervM. He, A, N, O, H, OOi and NjO 
when addM aa foragii gaaea lower the quantum eSfciencv 
slightly. T1»fltK»««e^f8qoeiichedbyaanudlprei^^ 
ot the quantum efficiency for photo- 

decompUi in a^ii. is near zero. The Norriidi mech- 
cinism for the photodecompn. is confinned. E. T. R. 

Steady ^tei produced by radiation with application 
to the diatziDUtioii Of atmospheric ozone. Oliver R.Wulf. 

Mag* 17# 261-63(1934).— The stc^y state 
when a 8ub9tance#''t<^icd by the action of radiation of a 
t crlain wave length, w decompd. by radiation of a different 
wave length is studied. For long paths there is a marked 
difference between the distribution of the absorbed radia- 
tion and the distribution of the material formed in the 
steady state. Weakly absorbed radiation which penetrates 
deeply is most important for the total amt. of the sub- 
stance formed, since this is present at great diln. Use of 
tlie equations derived shows that the Oi produced in the 
atni. by solar radiation will be distributed not as a layer 
but over a range of altitudes. The actual distribution 
df pends on !nech. disturbances. E. J. Rosenbaum 

EffeO; of ultra-violet rays on the ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of aqueous memylene blue solutions. Carl £ 
Nurnberger and L. Earle Arnow. /. Phys. Chm, 38, 
71 7(1934). — ^Thc method of using the Judd Lewis sector 
photometer with a quartz spcclrograph and an under- 
water spark for«obtaining absorption spectra is described. 
The ultra-violet alisorptiou sped rum of methylene blue 
111 distd. water is given and has 2 regions of absorption 
with maxima at 2920 and 2460 A. Radiating the soln. 
with a Hg arc causes a decrease in the absorption in the 
visible and ultra-violet, has no effect on the ultra- 
violet absorption spectrum but irradiation with ultra- 
violet causes greatest ch^c in solas, of highest ^u- 
The wave lengths most active in dc*creasing the absorption 
an* shorter than 2700 A. For this reason the change in 
M{ bcjlns. of methylene blue caused by ultra-violet radia- 
tion cannot be used for a measure of light intensity in the 
'•physiologically active** region, 3100-2900 A. 

Howard A. Smith 

Fluorescence of synthetic pyocysnine. Charles Dh4r6. 
iompt. rend. 198, 126-8(1934). — In HjO, nyoc3raninc- 
HCl (I) dissocs. in part into the free base (u), without 
manifesting fluorescence, fn CHCU, I shows a greenish 
vdlow fluorescence, which was also shown when I in HiO 
was cautiously reduced with'Na2S<04 in the presence of 
AinOII, with Zn powder, with Mg and Hg, or with com- 
picsscd yeast. Glucose added to 11, in aq. NaOH gives 
a red reduction product with a greenish fluorescence. A 
similar result was obtained by the action of NasSiO# on 
a-hydroxyphcnazinc, of which n is the Me deriv.^ 

Louis E . Wise 

Influence of intSnsity of light on photovoltaic phe- 
nomena. R. Audttbert and C^ncri^vc, Lebrun. Compt. 
fend 198, 729-31(1934).— The relalidn E » {RT/nF) 
log (1 + aJ), where rx is a const, depending on the nature 
of the photosensitive substance, the liquid in contact 
ihcnwith, and the itrap., 1 the intensity of the light, and 
P. T,n and F have their usual meanings, is valid for the 
I lei ti odes Cu|CuO, Cu|Cu*0, Cu|br3liant green, Cu| 
malachite green and Ag| AgiS, provided that g -• 1. 

C. A. Silberrad 

The catalytic influence of phoaphoruB on chemilumi- 
nescence. F. SdiacherK AUi congretw nat. ekim. pura 
iipplicaia 4, 699-608(1933).— The literature is reidcwcd. 
I he Sracnov cxplanalion (C. A. 22, 901, 2842 ; 23, 
2870; 24, 643) is favored. ^ E. M. Sypimcs 

Application it a hyperbolie function to the reproienta- 
tioA of the eKtinedon of phos^dee. V. L. Levshin and 
^ V. Antonov-Romanovski!. Compf. jrcL 

' R. S. S. [N. S.l, 1933, 206 0(in French 206-7) .-TOe 
istmction of the phosphoresceiioe of Zn and Zn-Cd 
pliosphidcs by infra-red raj^ is due to auto-excitatira of 
ihi* phosphide and is given by / -df ■**. F. H. R. 

Coloration of fltu^a of differont elebenti hy oalh^ 
reys Hantaro Nagaoka, Yoshikatsu Sufiiura and Todao 


^ Mhdiitnav Free. Imp, Acad, (Tokyo) 9, 486-0(1033). - 
The colflcation of fluoride diaka by cathode raya (at 
0 <6000 V.) is described. CaPi gave violet coloration: LiP 
and NaF piuk; MgPi, Straw; AlFg, arii-gray ; TiP4, dark 
straw; MnPi, straw; CrFi, bla^; ZnFi, gray; PbFi, 
black. Curves for LiF, TiPg and PbFt were plotted 
taking V*/* as absciaBas, and ratio of intensity of colora- 
tion to reflected light aa ordinates. The curve shows 

2 abendat660v. (excitation potential of K radiation from F); 

a second bend corresponding to Af radiation for Pb and K 
ladiation for Ti. It is suggested that diaaocn. of F from 
the compd. causes the coloration, although no direct 
evidence is available. L. W. 

Thermolufflinaacence spectra of fluorilea. IV. Spectra 
of thennolummeBcenco restored by x-rays. Eiichi Iwasc. 

S(t. Papers Inst, Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, 

212 23(1934); cfq, C. A. 28, 1928’.— The thermoluiiii- 

3 iiescencc spectra of several fluorites of various origins 
were studied by methods previously described (C. A, 28, 

973’ -4^) . Fluorites which lose their luminescence through 
heat treatment may lie grouped according to the manner 
in which they recover it on exposure to x-rays: (1) those 
that regain thi*ir orig^l emissive properties; (2) those 
in which Ihe relative intensitii*s of the emission bands are 
altered as compared with the original spectrum; (3) 
those that emit an entirely new sot of bands as compared 

^ with the original spectrum. C. C. Rieas 

Cathodoluminescence spectra of fluorites, caldtes and 
certain synthesized phosphors containing samarium. Jun 
Yoshimtua. Sci. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem. Research 
(Tokyo) 23, 224 47(1934). — Fluorites excited to lumines- 
cence by cathode rays contain the rare earths Sm, Ku, 

Dy, Tb and sometimes Er, Pr, Nd and Gd as activators. 

The narrow line-like bands emitted by these substances 

5 have been measured. Various caldtes, on the other 

hand, emit a broad band, with max. near 6009 and 6310 
A., which is attributed to the presence of Mn. Synthesized 
fluorides and carbonates of the alk. earths, oontg. Sni, 
exhibit the line-like bonds characteristic of other phosphors 
contg. rare earths and entirely diffenmt from the lumines- 
cence of the oxides of the same elements . C. C. Kiess 

Ths use of gas photoelectric cells in photometric ^ 
measurements. Applications. Trajan D. Gbeorghiu. 

6 Ann. phys. 20, i 33 >242(1 933) ; cf. C. A. 24, 1796.— Two 
photoelec, cells both having KH cathodes and W anodes 
and filled with A at reduced pressure arc used in a spectro- 
photometer whose construction is descritied in detail with 
the method of procedure and corrections. The propor- 
tionality of the current to the illumination was verified > 
in various ways for each cell. One of the cells controli the 
radiation so that relatively unsublc sources may be used. 

The Hg lines from a Heraeus arc and small sections 

' (20-30 A.) of the continuous spectrum of a PhilipsW 
ribbon lamp gave the most satisfactory results. The 
ri'liability of the results depends on the influence of the 
variable quantity of diffused light. The use of colored , 
solns. or colored glass of various thicknesses as filtefir*f* 
reduces the effects m diffused light and gives reproducible 
results. The precision is almut 0.2%. The absorption 
curve of CuS04 (mol. extinction coeff. c plotted against ^) 

a in the region 4200-6600 A. obtained by this method agrees 
with those obtained by other methods. Beer*a law and 
Lmnbcrt's law are verified. The absorption curve of 
CuClt does not follow Beer’s law and differs considerably 
from that of CUSO4. « increases with oonen. especially 
in the tiiort wave lengths. On addn. of NaQ to a given 
conen. of CuCU c increases greatly for the diort wave 
lengths and decreases slightly for the longer wave lengths^ # 
The spectra of solns. contg. 1,2,3 equivs. per 1. of Cudi ^ 

9 and, reap., 3,2,1 equivs. of NaCl interisce. These varia- 
tions appear to lie due to the change in no. of anions oontg. 

On and of hydrated cations, of d-, 1- and dl- 

Cu tartrate do not obey Beer's law. The alk. soltiB. of 
the active tartrates (2 g. per 100 cc. of 2% COH soln.) 
give identical absorption curves with a min.'at 4600 A. 
The min. for the curve of tlie racemate is at the same Xfora 
2% soln. althouitit « is slightly greater throughout, but the 
min. for thecurveofanequbnol.mixt.ofthed^aadf-tBr 
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Irates (concn. 0.02) is at 4400 A. The mist, ouuiot be 
eimply the racemate but probabljr oontaiiis complex 
contf?. Cu. Janet B. Anatln 

Predahm and aceuraqr of a hhotoeleeCrie meOiod for 
compaiiaon of the low light Intenmas inTolved in meaam - 
mont of absorption and Ouorescenoo qieotra. F. P. 
Zschcile, Jr., T. R. Hogncss and T. P. Young. J. Pkys. 
Chtun, 38| 1-11(1^34). — A pbotoulec. method has been 
devdoped for detg. specific absorption coeffs. and opacities 
with a precision better than 1.6 and 1.0%, resp. The 
app. consists of a monochromator, photocell, electrometer 
and high-resistance leak. Photoclec. sensitivities as great 
as 2 X amp. per mm. permit the use of slits so 
narrow that spectral regions varying4n width from 3 A. 
at X 4(XX) A. to 13 A. at X 7000 A. can be investigated 
with a soum of a continuous spectrum. The method is 
also applicable for measuring spectral intensities of fluores- 
cence. Howard A. ^ith 

The effect of unipolar charged air, Rfintgen raya and 
of ultra-violet light on the prppertiea of Congo red and al- 
bumin solutiona. R. S. Puchkovski! and V. N. Nekludov. 
KoUM-Z, 66, 191-7(1034). — Positively and negatively 
charged air had no effect on 0.006% Congo red and on 


1 0^ and 0.16% albumin eolna., while x-rays had only ,i 

slight effect on the latter. Ultra-violet light gradualU 
caused a fading of the Congo red; the effect was shown 
not to be due to Q|. Up to 3 hrs., the protective action ni 
albumin slowly increases; on further exposure it sharpiv 
decreases. The changes are probably related to Ji 
peraity changes. Arthur Fleischer 

2 Refractive dispersion of org. compds. (Allsopp) 2 
Oxidation of graphite by ROntgen rays (^vonen) 2 
Absorption in the ultra-violet and reactivity of certain 
classes of org. compds. (Gninfeld) 10. 


Darmoia, £.: Vn nouveau corps simple. Le deuterium 
ou hydrogine lourd. Paris: Hermann &Cie. 24pp. F.*; 

Richardaon, Owen W.: Molecular Hydrogen and Tt 
3 Spectrum. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press. rC), 
pp. 13. 

Trillat, T. J. : Les preuves experiment ales de la m4catii 
que ondulatoire. La diffraction des electrons et dts 
particules materielles. Paris: Hermann & Cie. 36 pu 
F. 12. 
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A coralesB induction furnace for alternating current of 
line frequency. Wenier Hessenbruch and Wilhelm Rohn. 
Stahl tt. Risen 54, 77-82(1934) .— Sintered MgO is used os a 
refractory, llie bath motion causes little erosion at the 
slag line, llie reacting slag may be agitated to such an 
extent as to mix with the metid and form an emulsion 
resulting in a high refining velocity. The operations of the 
furnace for the production of 99.05% Fe and for the 
dccarburization of 18-^ Cr-Ni steel to below 0.02% C are 
described. Costs of these operations arc discussed. 

C. B. Jeimi 

Utilizing carbon monoxide produced in the electric 
sublimation of phoBfdiorus. I. B. N. Dolgov, B. A. 
Bolotov and A. N. Popova. J. Applied Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 
6, 470-8(1933).— A gas contg. CO 75-86, COi 2-6, H 6- 
7.5, CH4 0-2, O 0.2, N 10-20, PH| 0.05-0.8 and HsS 
0.04% is obtained in the sublimation of apatite or phos- 
phorites for the production of yellow P. Of various 
methods a treatment with steam in the presence of siderite 
at 350** with at least 0.5 vol. of steam per vol. of gas pro- 
duced best results. P, PsO» vapors and various suspen- 
sions are disposed of by passing the gas through a bubble 
app. and special filters. The life of the siderite may be 
prolonged by briquetting or by impregnation with AUOi 
and its cfficiciu^y can be improved by the addn. of CuO. 
Through the use of siderite in the purification of steam the 
gas becomes enriched with H (by 6-10%). The purifica- 
tion may also be carried out with Cu shavings at 300-400** 
provided the gas is properly dried before. PHt may be 
used as a catalyst for purification at 300-400^ in the 
presence of steam, the conversion of CO being insignificant 
(2-3%). P and PHi are converted into H1PO4 by the 
pre$cnce of steam. The gas purified in the above manner 
can be used for heating and for the prepn. of Has well os of 
mixts. of CO and H to be used in the synthesis of MeOH 
and other org. syntheses under pressure. A. A. B. 

Cenvarsion of gas obtained in the electric sublimation of 
phosphorus, n. B. N. Dolgov, B. A. Bolotov and N. P. 
^Silitia. J. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 479-93(1933) ; 
c6. preceding abstract. — ^The gas obtained in the elec, 
sublimation of P cau, after a preliminary purification, be 
ahnost entirely converted with steam into the correspond- 
ing mixi. of CO and H to be used for org, syntheses and 
particularly for the synthesis of MeOH. The conversion is 
carried out best in the presence of heat-treated siderite and 
10% CriOttir AlsOi find a catalyst composed of AliQi 60, 
FeaCh 30, CrsOi 8 and ThOi 2%. The first t%vo catalysts 
when used in the conversion of the gas mixt. composed of 
CO and H in a ratio of 1 :2 and 1:3 need a process temp, of 


450-75** with 2 vols. steam. The mixed c&talVst gives tbt 
required conversion at 375-400*^ for a gas-steam ratio 1 1 
An increase in the amt. of steam up to 2-3.p vols. at h 
temp, of 475-$(X)** may give a 90 -5% conversfcn with ilu 
mixed catalyst, this lowering the amt. of CO in the gas m 
2-3%. Since the conversion gas contains some HiS, it 
requires a preliminary purification with water undu 
pressure for the removal of IlsS and COs. A. A. 11 
RlectrolyBiB of molten ifilicates and preparation of 
oUicon and oilicides. L. Andrieux and M. Dodero 
Campt. rend. 198, 763-6(1934); cf. C. 4. 23, 4H93 
With a C cruciUc as anode, an Fe rod os cathode, and a 
current of about 25 amp. at 10 v., a mixt. of 2SiO. 4 
Li|0 -{- 6LiP at 950** gave a product contg. Si 24.1 46.8%, 
Si combined with Li 30.7 -55.5; Si with Fe 0.7-2.(». Li 
17.0-17.8 and Fe 0.7-2.6%. With water-cooled cathodi 
and SiOi + LiiO 4- 2 -OLiF with or without LiCl ai 8<M) 
920**, the corresponding figures were 0-6.1, 48.0-6 1.8, 0 5 
2.5, 26.3-36.4 and 0.5-2.5. .In the latter case the product 
was spontaneously inflamtiiaW in air, as was also the ga^ 
evolved on contact with HzO. The Li silicide is violet - 
colored, and approx. Si2Lie. C. A. Sillierrad 

Theory of chromium plating. E. Liebreich. Z. Elek- 
trochem. 40, 73 •87(1934).— Purified CrO* alone and with 
foreign dcids was electrolyzed with Au and Pt cathodes 
The current-potential curves for CfOa consisted of 
branches; foreign acidq produced 4 branches, each haviiiK 
about the same p6sition, regardless of the nature* of tin 
acid. With Pt cathodes an addnl. branch appeared whi n 
H was evolved without deposition of Cr. HCIOi and 
HiP 04 at high concn. caused reduction; HiBOa did not 
existence of a film on the Au cathode was prov< d an I 
the film isolated. The dropping of the potential to neg 
values was due to satn. of the cathode with H, dinctlv 111 
the case of Pt, and through ihe medium of the film iii tbi 
case of Au. Curtis L. Wilson 

Niekal-platuig aluminum shett. Robert J. Snell mg 
MetaUwaren^Im. u. Golvano-Tech. 32, 28 9(19;H) 
Methods of removing the oxide layer and various suitahU 
plating baths are described. Curtis L. Wilson 

StnicChre of electrolytic copper deposits obtained in the 
pretence of certein conoids. P. Jacquet. Compt. rend 
198, 74-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 909.— Cu Was depo^I 
from a soln. of 126 g./l. CuS04.6H20 and 25 g./l 
plus addn. agent (varying from 1 mg. to 5 g./L), gelatin, 
serum albumin, gum arable, gum tragacanth, dextrin 01 
glydne. Bach electrolysis lasted 5 hrs. at 18-:W ; c <1 
2 amp./sq. dm. i»A section 1 cm. sq. was polished ann 
etch^. Three passes of colloids were discenublc: (</ 
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veiy effective (»^tin,ierutn albumin); (2) av. effective- 
ness (^um mhic ajid tra^nth); and (3) relatively 
iiicffecttve (dratnn and glycine). The most effective 
(finest gram size) are the most easily adsorbed. 

, . - . . ^ ^ I-. Waldbaucr 

Direct of tto number of aetive centers on 

N. Thon. Compt.rend 
1Q7. a soln. contg 

m) g./l- CuS 04.5H,0 and 30 g./l. H,S04, at a c. d. of 0 4 
aiiip./sq- dm. For a deposit 0.3 mm. thick an av. of 3.0 
Y 10* crystals per sq. cm. was found; at higher c. d. the 
no. of crystals wasigrcater. E. O. Vandeii Bosche 

The electrolysis of cupric Chloride in methanol solution 
I. . Guillermet. Compt- rend, 197, 1008-10(1933) .—A 5' J 
sola, of CuCls in MeOll was elect rulyzecPat a c. d. uf 1 .3 .i 
amp./sq. dm. At-tiie Pt cathode deposits of CuCl contg. 
,;S Cu were formed. A Cu anode was stiperficiallv 
t un verted into CuCl. With a Pt anode the CuCl cathodi- 
cally formed remains in soln. The addn, of HCl and CuCl 
increases and decreases, resp., the Cu content of the 
d(>posits. Bow yields are believed due to the recombina- 
iMUi of CuCl and Cl, products of the primary redaction of 
electrolysis. * E. G. Vanden Bosche 

Seleflium rectifiers for electroplating plants. Karl 
Maier. MetaUwaren~hid, n, Gaivano-Tech. 32, (57^ 
(1034). — Circuits for various sizes and kinds of elcctro- 
pldihig plants are described. Curtis L. Wilson 

Health protection in plating plants. R. J. Piorsol 
Metal Cleaning pnd Finishing O, 25- 9(1934) .—A detailed 
ilesetiption of mctluKls employid in plating plants to 
Kiiiitd against health hazards. D. Thuesen 

Electrochemistry of the systems : AgBr-AlBri and CuBr- 
AlBfj in ethylene dibromide. V. A. i^lotiiikov and V. A. 
Rikel/. J. Gen, Chew, (U. S. vS. R.) 3, 52-8(193;;).— 
Jhe cond. of the system AgB^ AlBrrCtHiBrj or CuBr- 
AlBii C(Il4Bra is of the order of 0.001 mho. The sp. 
u>n(i., K, rises with couen. of AgBr or CuBr when [Al- 
lhi|/lC»H4Bral is const.; (he value of k iutTeascs in the 
Older CuBr<KBr< AgBr. Where IMBiJ/lAlHr,! is 
(OTisi., «c diminishes with diln. Cryoscopic measiirenients 
indicate the formation of conipds. of the type AhBre.nM- 
Hr . Cu or Ag is deposited on the cathode during elect roly- 
sis in uccordaiice with Faraday's law; the decompn. 
iinu ntial is 0.70 v. for AgBr and 1.0 v. for CuBr. 

B. C. A- 

Anodic oxidation of aluminum. C. I.. Mautell. Metal 
( leaning and Finishing 6, 1 1 10. 29(1934). — The produc- 
iion of oxide films on A1 foi protective and decorative 
imrposes by the u.sc of the chromic acid and the IlsS04 
anodw oxidation pnx'cssi's is described in detail. The 
(oiii]>ii. of such ifiiiis and their elec., chem. and mech. 
pi ( >pi ri ies arc discussed . Paint , varnish and other coating 
materials adhere much better to A1 thus treated, llie 
rolor of the oxide films may l>c varied, dependinj^ on the 
pniiiy of the Al, th^ electrolyte and the opi^ating condi- 
tions. * D. Thuesen 

Certain properties of the oxide coating formed by the 
anodic polarization on the surface of oxidizable metals. 
M. Marinescu. Bul.Jiz, soc.rowdfiefiz,3S, 135-42(1933) . — 
M has investigated Jiy means of an o.scillugraph the 
instantaneous current -voltage relationships for sinusoidal 
a e. voltages existing al these surfaces at such low c. 
ds that O and H absorptions are reversible. Simple 
math, expressions for the current at different por- 
tions of the cycle are derived. ITie application of the 
''Iiown neg. elcc. resistance to the field of radio and tele- 
phonic transmission is suggested. Calvin 
The electrolytic oxidation of glycolic acid in a lk a line 
solution. Eero Tommila. Ann Acad, Sei, Fennicae 
A38, No. * 6, 55 pp.(1933)(in Gcniian); d, C. A, 
"13*.— ‘In the oxidation of glycolic acid with^ Pt anoefes 
11 k* oxidation is brought about by the catalytic action of 
The oxidation yields either HCHO (high v. and Pt 
anodes) or glyoxylic acid (low v. and Fe, Ni or Cu anodes) 
primary pn^ucts. Fc and Ni act as pure peroxide 
•modes. Ab^ a certain potential H gw ® V ^ 

anodes. E. Beithch 

Electron pafha in aolntiOBa during eloptrolyaii adth a 


anarkittg cathode. P. Piidier and Katznelson. J, Gen, 
Chem. (U. S. 8. R) 3, 5-6 (1033) .—nie blue striae observed 
by Ptsarehevsld and Kozenberg (C. A. 18, 1424) in KI- 
stareh solns. during electrolysis with the cathode not 
immersed in the soln., and ascribed by them to the action 
of electrons discharged from the cathode, are in reality due 
toOj. , B. C. A. 

Action of condensed spark on mixtures of carbrni mon- 
oxide and hydrogen. H . Lcfebvre and M. van Overbeke. 
Compt, rend, 198, 730 8(Um); cf. C, A, 27, 5052, and 
Montagne, C, A. 26, 3997. • By the method used previ- 
ously the condeimed spark has very little action un inixts. 
of CO and H contg. 20-80% of either at low pressures 
(not more tlian 9 mm. Hg) unless the products of reaction 
aie renioved as foniied, e, g,, by connecting the reaction 
tul)e with one cooled in hquid O. Pressure then decreases 
and ultimately only Cf) or H remains, the 2 having inter- 
acted as far as jmssihle to fonii 11*0, CO* and C*H|, the 
latio CO, : C-H, increasing with the initial percentage of CO. 

_ C. A. Silberrad 

The validity of Faraday's law in the case of electrode 
reactions during electric discharges In diluted gaaea. V. 
Sshvouen. Acta Chem, Fenuica B6, 71-4(1933). — In 
general, Faraday's law seems to be valid for gas electroly- 
ses when gas ions, formed at the electrodes, cause hetero- 
geneous reactions in eqtiiv. proportions. However, there 
must l)e no interfering side reactions. The law is ap- 
plicable to (1) plain chem. and elec, reactions depending 
preferably only on heterogeneous foniiations and dis- 
charges of gas ions. (2) certain gases and materials for 
electrodes, (3) parallel and close electrodes, (4) highly 
dil. gasa^K and (5) short duration of the expt. The 
mechanism of the reactions depends on the applied po- 
tential. The reactions with graphite and Pi el^trodes in 
CO, CO* and O under various conditions, pressures, a* c. 
and d. c. discharges are analyzed. A. E. Beitlich 

process. Ichiro liiuniata. ^roc. Imp, i4fod?(ToStyo) 9, 
5()t; 9(11133). The sindter fumes fn>m the Ashio Copper 
Mine are humidified lieforc entering the Cottrell treater. 
A formula for the proper amt. of H,0 to be used depends 
on the fume temp, (which varies from 40^ to 110") and the 
relative humidity of the fumes. Originally the puri>o9c of 
> the pptD. was to abate the nuisance; now the recovery of 
AsmOj and the pnxiiiction of Pb-Sn alloy and refined Bi 
are of primary importance. The recovered As*Oi and Bi 
amt. to 70-90% of the total Japanese productions. 

lx>uis Waldbauer 

Sodium vapor lamps and their use along automobile 
hii^ways and in tunnels. Alfred Salmony-Karsteii. 
Tfxh, Gemeindeblatt 37, 13 10(1931). M. G. Moore 


Cu refinei-y in Canada | electrolytic plant] (Allincyer) 9. 
Elcc. tar si^parators at gas works and coke-oven plants 
(inring) 21. Electrolysis uf ether solus, of the Grignard 
compd. (livans, Lee) 10. [Elec.] refining reactions in.< , 
steel makuig (Giiedras) 9. Elec, protection for pipe liner 
against soil corrosion (Thavf'r) 9. Influence of cathodic 
H on the strength of steel (Alekseev, el al.) 9. Adherence 
in metal plating (Altmansberger) 9. Formation of 
8 Licsegang rings by electrolysis (Banderct) 2. Oxidation 
of graphite by elcc. discharges (Sihvunen) 2. Electron 
optics and electron microscopy (Briichc) 2. Zn sheets for 
use ill galvanic cells (U. S. pat. 1,947,948) 9. Refining 
cracked petndeum products for motor fuel [by dec. pptn. j 
(U. S. pat. 1,949,673) 22. Elcc. vulcanizing app. for 
treatment of the insulation of elcc. cables (Brit. pat. 
401,486) 30. Depositing Ag on nonconducting materials .(i.. * 
^ (Ausuian pat. 136,376 )18. (Japan, pat. 99,102^ ^ 

’ 18 . 

Primary cells. Graphitwerk Kropfrafihl A.-G. Ger. 
563,410, Feb. 2, 1934 (Cl. 215. 6.02). C obtained by 
thermal decompn. of graphitic add is used as an ingredient 
of depolarizing oompns. for primary cdls. * 

Diy cell. Ralph R. Smith (to National Carbon Co.). 

U. S. 1,949,586, Mardi 6. 

Stonge tettmes. Soc. des aocutnulateurs dectriques 
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(Aactens ftablUMements Alfred Ditiln). Ft. 757,dl6» 
Dec. 28» 1933* Diamountable aasemhufe of plates sad 
diaphragms is described 

Bleetrol^c cells. N V . Philips* GloeUampenhibrielBen. 
Bnt. 402«967, Dec. 14, 1933. Cells, s. g., dectndirtic 
lectifiers or condensers, storage batteries, have a gas- 
escape aperture closed by a valve, the inner si<lf> of the 
vessel around the aperture being coated with wax, etc., not 
wetted by the electrolyte, to prevent creeping. 

nectroiytic condenser. Harold I. Dansiger (to Con- 
denser Corp. of America). U. S. 1,948,2^, Feb. 20. 
Structural features. 

Impregnated electrostatic condensers. Ridhard B. 
Carlson (to Western Elec. Co.). Ut S. 1,948,331, Peb. 

Various details of heating to expel moisture and 
gases, impregnating, etc., arc described. 

Electrolytic electrodes. Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon. 
Oer. 592,130, Feb. 1, 1934 (Cl. 12t. 13) . See Swiss 161 
8.36 U\ A. 28, 4220 . 

Uniting ferrous metals srith coroer. Bert L. Quaru- 
strom (to Bundy Tubing Co.) . U. S. 1,949,623, March 6. 
In a process involving electrodeposition, a body of ferrous 


1 applied to promote mactions between the reducing agtnt 
ara the O to remove the latter from the Cu. 

IHpifidine. Deric W. Parkes. U. S. 1.947,732, Pth 
20. In an electrolytk process for producing piperidine by 
the electrolysis of pyridine and HtS04 in a diaphragm c* ii, 
pyridine is placed in the cathode chamber in su^ amt. tluii’ 
10% of the catholyte is pyridine, and the content ol HiS( >, 
in the catholyte is adjusted to the ratio of 2. 0-6.0 equus 
^ of the pyridine; the quantity of H1SO4 in the anode 
^ ber is such as to give the anolyte a d. of at least , 
and the clectrolirsis is conducted at specified temps. i\C 
creasing as the proportion of llsS04 increases. 

Cell for the electrdysls of alkali chlorides, panid 
Pestaloxza. Oer. 691,633, Jan. 23, 19.34 (Cl. 121. 9). 

Multiple-cell afpaxatue for carryhig out electrolysis un- 
der preeeure. Ludwig Lacher. Ger. 582,725, Nov. 2H 
1933 (a. 12f. 13). 

3 Apparatue for carrying out electrolytic decomposition at 
Ugh presgure. J. £. Noeggerath. Ger. 578,706, ftin 
12, 1934 (a. 12». 13). 

Metal tubes. M^tallurgie du nickel. Fr. 767,r>t<b 
Dec. 28, 1933. A metal wire, e. g., of Fe, is coated with 


Cu is in solid soln. with the ferrous metal, the total amount 
of Cu in this uniting rone not exceeding the possible aoly. 
of Cu in a-iron. 

Plating aluminum with other metals. Johannes Fischer 
(to Siemens &HalskeA.-G.). U. S 1,947,981, Feb. 20. 
For producing firmly adherent coatings, artides of A1 or its 
alloys arc subjected to an dec. current in a bath contg. 
electrolytes of such nature as to produce an dectrolytic 
coating of oxidized character; the artides, thus treated, 
are flash-coated dcctrolytically in an alk. bath with a 
metal such as Cu, brass, Cd, Ag or Au, and the flash- 
coated ailidcs are then flnish-coated dcctrolytically. 

Chromium plating. Siemens & Halske A.-G. Ger. 
591,642, Jan. 24, 1934 (O. 40c. 12). Elastic compact 
depositions of Cr are obtained by dectrulysis of HiCr04, 
the gas generated at the cathode being led away more or 
less horizontally, e. g., by conduits. 

Chromium. Semens & Halske A.-G. Ger. 591,511, 
Jan. 23, 1934 (Cl. 48a. 6 04). In the dectrolytic de- 
position of Cr from H2Cr04 soln., an addn. of 1.6% of 
HClOk is given to the H2C1O4. A small addn. of IifS04 
may dso be given. 

Mectfoplating nickel-diromium alloy on motols sudi as 
steel plates or shoots. George L. Wallace (to Fiberloid 
Corp.). U. S. 1,948,145, Feb. 20. A cathode such as 
sheet sted and an anode of Cr-Ni alloy arc immersed in a 
bath formed of Ni sulfate, Cr carbonate, boric add and 
water (the Ni sulfate being in the proportion of 32-96 or. 
and the Cr carbonate in the proportion of 16-32 oz. pet 
gal.). 

Rhodium plating. Thomas P. Shidds. U. S. 1,949,- 
131, Feb. 27. A bright lustrous deposit of Rh is obtamed 
by use of an dcctrdirte comprising an aq. soln. of a sol. 
Rh salt such as the si^ate or chloride, a sol. A1 salt such as 
K A1 sulfate or AlCL and a free inorg. acid such as H2SO4 


a metal such as Ni is deposited to form a tubc^of <iti\ 
desired length. 

Tiltable eleetric furnace. Akt.-Ges. Brown, Bovtii \ 
4 Cie. Ger 692,014, Jan. 31, 1934 (Cl. 31a. 2.40) 

Mectric fuzn^ srith a Carborundum tube and graphite 
resistor. Fred £. 0*Neil and Joseph F. Callahan (in 
Acheson Graphite Co.). U. S. 1,947,793, Feb. 20 A 
material more readily oxidizable than the resistor, sm h ,u 
lampblack, is placed betsreen the resistor and me tulie, foi 
takmg up O to lessen oxidation of the resbltor at hiRh 
temps. 

e Electric resistance fumflces for metallurgical purposes 
Johann B. Felder. Sstnss 162,845, Sept. 10, 
165,979, Feb. 16, 1934 (Cl, 113). 

ibctric reslstanee furnace suitable for heat-treating 
metal dieets. Wm. E. Moore (to Pittsburgh Riseanli 
Corp.). U. S. 1,947,612, Feb. 20. Structural featiius 
Eleetric resistance ovens, having on internal fan of the 
centrical for air circulation. Lanedot W. Wild and 
Wild-Barfleld Electric Furnaces Ltd. Brit 401,40 5, 
6 Nov. 16, 1933. Addn. to 334,621 (C. A. 25, 884) . 

Elecbric furnace for producing lead pigments. **Siib(i\ " 
A.-G. Jl^eclro-t^emische Fabnk. Swiss 163,392, (ki 
16, 1933 (a. 113). 

Electricid apparatus for«testing conductivity of low 
resistance units. Wm. E. Prince (to Western Fle<' Co ) 
U. S. 1,948,238, Feb. 20. 

Censtant-yoltage device. Fritz Michelssen (to lih 
funken Ges. fur drahtlose Tdegraphie m. b. H.) U S 
^ 1,949,617, Mardi 6. A tube suitable for use in circuits foi 
smootbilig out pulsating d. c. such as that derived fioiii 
rectifying a. c. contains 2 dectrodes And a filling of cnil\ 
substantially inert gasoi such as A, Kr, Xe, II and N 
Annealing; tempering. Herbert L« Claisse: Bnt 
401,366, Nov. 13, 1933. Thin flexible safctv-razoi 
blades with medial dots have their medial end portions 


orHCl. reduced in hardness by passing thiftiugh them an (k( 

Bectrolyds of fused salts. Wintershall A.-G. Fr. g current, the blade being of sudi configuration that ttu 
787,698, Dec. 30, 1933. The resistance of the cathodes is current intensity is greatiT over the medial end fiortions 

improved by directing a current of air or inert gas through than at or near the cutting edges. Oxidation nmv be 

Uie cell so as to pass over the place where the cathodes are avoided by surrounding the strip by an inert gas while in 

tntmeraed . the temperingchamber and while being difierentiolly lu at ed 

Bloctrolytic iron and iron alloys. Ernst Kdsen (to Hes&c motel objects. AktrGes. Brown, Boveii & 
Kdsen Special Sheet Holdmg, S. A.). U. S. 1,948,235, Cie. Fr. 767,651, DecT 30, 1933. ArUcles are heated in 
Feb. 20. For producing iron of good magnetic qualities an evacuated pot in a chamber of an elec, furnace, ini 

from raw materials contg. S, the S content of t^ electro- chamb^ being itsdf evacuated when the temp. rcac*hi*<i 

lytically produced iron is reduced by addmg to i^e electro- 9 700^, to prevent breakage of the walls of the pot. 
lyte contg. the Fe salt a salt of an alk. earth metal such as Use of fidlium for weeCfic contacts sudi as tho^ o! 
BaCli having a cation forming an inaol. ppt. with SO4 ion drcnil teeuors. Ridiard Swinne (to Westinghouse Md 

in an amount sufficient completely to effect sudi pptn. &Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,948,687, Feb. 27. . 

Reining copper. Janies W. Scott (to Western Elec. Blemcal prselpllatioii apMimtus. Research Corp oi 
Co.). U.S. 1,948,310. Feb. 20. The metal is inductively New York. Brit. 401,982. Ndv. 23, 1^. 

heated and mdted and a reducing agent comprising H is BUgh-tenshm eondnetor for elochioAlteni. 
introduced under the surface of the molten metal to com- A.*G. Oer. 692j291 , Feb. 8, 1984 (0. 12s. 5) . 
bine with O; a vacuum of about 1 mm* to 4 mm. is then Bteotrie se8iiii||knce. RobM Bo]^ (to Robert ouyc 
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Corp.). U* S. I9947t682, Feb. 20, An dec. mistatictt 
siutable for me es e heati^ clement at high temps, com- 
prises a cowMted wsmwtg. fin^ divided C i^clcs 
penetrated with im oxide ^ a raeUl of relatively high m. p. 
.uch as oxide of Mn or of W. Various details of manuf. 
.ire given. 

MatalUe vapor ra^rs. Laurence F. Perrott (to The 
KniiMh Thomson'-Hotiston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 401,815 
Ni»v. 28, 1M3. • 

presoivinc lata. Otto Coliu and Otto Karpelen 
\ustrlan 136,241, Jan. 30, 10:i4 (Q, 636.). Fatsvc 
prt served by poss^ between electrodes of an earth metal. 
, . u., Al, connected to a source of d. c. at 4-40 v. and a c. d 
,if ;4-12 xnilliamps. per sq. cm. 

Blaetfic oma generator. Wm. R. Rftld (to Milprint 
Products Corp.). t3. S. 1.048,240, Feb, 20. Various 
..inictural and operative details are described. 

Dluharge lamps. Willem 1^. Westendorp (to The 


Britidi Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.}. Brit. 401,793, 
Nov. 28, 1088. Two lamps, operating, tesp., on the pos. 
^d rra. half«WBves of a siiigle«phaae a. c. supply to pro- 
duce iflumination without vudbla flicker, have glass or 
quvtz envelopes filled with A, Ne, He, Kr, Xe, Hg or Na 
and have auxiliary electrodes connected to the anodes. 

Blectrla discharge lamps. The General Electric Co. 
J^td. and John W. Kyde. Brit. 401,846, A reflector or 
other sep. surface which is coated with an inorg. substance 
that phosphoresces with the emission of light of relatively 
long wave length, e. g., Zn-Cd sulfide, contg. a small ad- 
mtxt. of Cu, IS used m combination with a high-pressure 
metal-vapor clcK.^ discharge lamp running at conriderably 
above atm. temp, td correct for l^e deficiency in such 
light in that emitted by the lamp. 

Apparatus and method for applying getter material to 
lamp filaments, jehn Flaws, Jr. (to The British Thom- 
son-Houston Co. Ltd.). Bril. 401,576, Nov. 16, lOas. 
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Fhotogcaphie diemieel data. 1. F. Hand. Minwture 
Camera 2, 61"3(1034). — Tables of formulas of several 
urg, developers and diemicals used m photography are 
given. Relative solubilities and mol. wts. are includ^. 

« ^ . G. E. Matthews 

Color photography. G. Schweitzer. J*hoio^Revue 43, 
J40(1981); 44, 105-6, 186-7,201-3,217-18,233-4,240-61, 
Jrt5 6. 281-3, 297-0, 813-16, 332-3, 346, 361-3, 377-0 
(1032).- A generd review and discussion are given of 
photographic sensitive materials, filters, processes and 
app. fur making photographs in tulor. H. D. Russell 
Temperature dependenoe of the photographic proeess. 
l huh. Phot. Kerr. 69, 161-6(1933).— This is an ex- 
it tision, with a review of the literature and a bibliography, 
of work already reported (Eggert and Luft, C. A. 26, 
3738). Tests of sensitivity at temps, down to —190° 
and tests on the influence of temp, on solarization are 
tlLscribed. With temps, rising from — 190°, the sensitivity 
to light of various emulsions increases from practically 
at about — ^20°, then falls to a min. at abemt 
'iti'', and finally rises again, this time irreversibly. The 
siiuMtivity to x-rays increases uniformly from --60° to 
60"; below — 60° It is practically const., amounting to 
'A or Vi of the sensitivity at<rQom temp. •(which result 
has l)een confirmed by H. Simon for a temp, of — ^260°). 
inn the sensitivity to a-rays the influence of tc^. is of 
still less importance. As regards solarization with light, 
the max. d. is displaced toward higher exposures with 
nuTeasing temp., with a simultaneous flattening of the 
dcsi ending (solarized) poition of the characteristic* curve. 
Koi \-ra 3 rs this effoct^B simtlar but less pronounced. 

I R. Bullock 

Physickl development. Allan F. udcll. Camera 
(Fhila.) 48, 73-8(1934). — Phys. development, as 
seiibed previously (C\ A. 27, 4182), has b^n found satis- 
fai tory for high-speett panchromatic materials. There is 
> laiTTU'd to be improvement over chem. development in 
ugaid to graininesR of the negative and clearness of de- 
tail. No loss in emulrion sptxMl was observed. A de- 
senstti/ing hath may be used between the iodizing and 
developer baths. The sizes of the aggregates causing 
grainmcHs are approx. 2 -8 m fm’ chlorobromide emulsion 
(lantern slides), 20 m for bromide emulsions by phys. 
development, 20-200 /* for the various “flne-giain’' 
devLlopers and 200 m lor chem. development. , 

< R. B. Atkinson 

New fonnula for the repreaeatatien of tihaxiotoriatic 
curves. F. Chapuis. Sei. ind. phot. [2], 4, 249-66, 
2R1 9, 318-20(1988); cf. C. A. 27, The new 

foimulas in their relationship to partial development are 
dealt with analytically— the effect of bromide, opaque 
ciriulsiun, transparent emulsion and the effect of thick- 
ness. The **surface characteristics’* of da emulsion are 
represented bp a aeries of characteristic curves distributed 


in a 3-dimensional envelope. The ma 
curves a.s well as the tracing ot curves f 
ters is demonstrated. Detns. of inertia, max. d. and 
itaiisition point aie made. Bxptl. verification is given 
for the exactness of the general formula for a sunple 
emulsion. Duplicating positive and process emulsions 
are said to give good agreement. Practical applications 
are discussed. O. E. Miller 

Chemistry and purpose of materiale uaed in compound- 
ing photographic fixative aolutiona. C. Importance of 
ammonium chloride in the acid fixation bath. Prilz 
Hag^stein. Pharm. ZentralhaUe 74, 764-6(1933); cf. 

C. A, 28, 265*. — ^The reasons underlying their use ore 
emphasized and discussed. W. O. E, 

Highly disperse emulsions. II. Lilppo-Cramer. 

Z. mss. Phot. 32, 182-4(193;i ) ; C. A. 26, 2386.— When a 
’’graiuleas” AgBr emulsion is dyed with erythrosin or 
rhodamine immediately after mixing. Its blue sensitivity 
IS greatly diminished, while its yellow sensitivity (as 
tested with a tartrazine filter and the Rder-Hccht wedge) 

IS either unaffected or slightly increased. After subse- 
quent ripening, its sensitivity even to yellow is diminished 
in comparison with the ripened undyed emulsion, while 
addn. of the dye after preliminary ripening increases color 
sensitivity. £, R, Bullock 

Quinine hydrochloride in emulsion. K. Kiesc-r. Phot. 
Ind. 31, 997-8(1933).- -The use of quinine-HCl and 
related compds. U) produce bluc-blai*k tones with AgCl 
emulsions is discussed. Alteration of grain structure to 
aiarser grain is apparently responsible for a change of 
green-black to blue-black tone. C. E. Meulendyke 

The action of superaonic waves on a photographic ’ 
emulsion. B. Claus. Z. tech. Physik 15, 74-8(1934).— 
Under the action of high-frequency mech. vibrations 
from a piczoelcc. oscillator, the stability and homogeneity 
of an emulsion are improved, the Ag halide conen. can lx* 
increased and the general sensitivity is improved. 

J« B. Austin 

Bzperlmenta on the latent Image. C. Winther and B. H. 
Mynster. Z. wiss. Phot. 32, 167>4it(1933). — Expts. of 
Rof and Hadm in 1907 (C. A. 1, 2981) have been re*- 
peated and extended. The fog produced by the vapor of a 
reacting mixt. of HClt and 8nCl« in soln. is attributed to 
an indirect action of the Hg vapor given off; this reacts* 
with traces of HCl and the Oi in the air over the mixed 
soln. to form HgCh, which later combines with the excess 
of Hg to form I^aOi, the immediate fogging agent, in the 
emulsion film. Chamteristic curve formulas are deduced 
for plates either when untreated or after exposure to HgCU 
vapor. In the former case, 5 ■■ + Ktn^ 

(1 — s«^), where S is the d., and a end a* are the 
sensitivity and few nuclei, reap., per aq. cm. of the emidsion 
surface. A aatmetory agreeimt wiih the actual cqrvea 
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has been found for the 2 very different jdates, Ilford Proe- 
CHS and Agfa Extra Rapid. B. R. Bullock 

Nuelous etching and grain laolatlon. Lilppo-Cnuner. 
Phol. Korr. dQ, lt7-9(l533). — ^After a discraaion of the 
conceptions of nucleus etching and grain isolation, a aeries 
r>f comparative lests on the fogging of 32 brands of German 
plates by 3 different agents is described. Bach plate was 
bathed for 2.5 nun. m a soln. of either 2% (NHOiS^i. 
1% HtOs or 0.002% methylene blue, washed briefly, and 
then developed, together with an untreated plate, for 4 
min. in nn^lol-hydroquinone. Large differences which 
are seen from 1 kind of plate to another, in the amt. of 
fog produced by the 1st 2 solns.. are attributed in part to 
an action (when present in the emblsion) of sensitizing 
dye. Such displacement of adsorbed gdatin by a dye 
(gtain isolation) may help explain the easy fogging, on 
storage, of infra-red sensitized plates.* B. R. Bullock 

Grainleas photographic silver. Fritz Weigert. Nature 
wt6senschaften 22. 71-2(1934). — Dichroism of Ag or Au 
cemtg. gdatin after drying under stress has been known 
(Ambronn and Zsigmondy. Ber, Sdchs, Ges. 57. 13(1899)) 
for some time; likewise the Ag of an exposed and de- 
veloped photographic Ag halide emulsion after drying of 
the plate is dichroic. Hence part of this Ag is grainless, 
the particle size being of the order of a light wave. Three 
typical emulsions, Agfa extra rapid and contrast and 
Gevaert Vittachrom, developed with either metol-hydro- 
chinone (rapid type devdoper). dil. Fe oxalate (chem.) or 
dil. p-phcnylenediaiiiine -h sulfite (physical) were studied 
in a polarimetor with monochromator. Three types of 
dichroism were found: (1) The sign from red to blue is 
neg.. the strength almost const, (grey dichroism). no 
double refraction. (II) neg. dichroism increasing toward 
blue, weakly neg. double refractive. (HI) poa. dichroism 
for long waves, neg. for short waves, strongly neg. double 
refractiou. Type HI was found for the Gevaert plates 
with the wave length of sign reversal from 470 to 050 rufi 
depending on dcvdofier and developing time, also for 
A^a contrast (ieversal050-7(X)mAi) for the last 2 developers. 
Both Agfa plates were of type I in the first devdoper. 
Agfa extra rapid of type II m the last 2 developers. The 
dichroism is dosely related to the colloid photographic 
theory of W. and Matulis ( C. A . 28. 1909*) . 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Silver layer which forms positives directly. Hans Arens 
and John Eggcrt. Camera (Luzern) 12, 22^7(1934), — 
A Ag halide direct pos. coating is described which may 
l>e coated on films, plates or paper. It is devdoped and 
fixed in a manner similar to other Ag halide materials. 
It is not too slow for practical work. Uses suggested are 
m the making of x-ray duplicate negatives, and the en- 
largement of single frames of motion-picture positives. 
'I'hc developed image Is said to be very fine-grained. 

O. B. MUler 

Intensification with mercuric iodide. R. Namtas. 


n progtmoJiA. 40. 201-4(1983).— See C. A. 22. 194l« 

Katharine GoepM 

Hardening of negativea in the tropica. C. J. vm 
Mansum. Focus 20. 761(1933).— Negatives can 
processed in the tropics without the use of formalin r»r 
coding, by the following procedure: The metol-hydid 
quinone-bmnx devdoper is used which suppresses sofit^i 
ing. Development is followed by rinsing for 1 mm ui 
running water or in a large tank (OT) by 00 by 00 im ) 
Next, the film is unmersed for 1 min. or longer in a hanli u 
ing bath consisting of a 10% soln. of K alum. AftiM ^ 
nnse of Vt-l mm., it is fixed in the usual acid-fixing ImHi 
I t is then rinsed in running water and washed for 10 an.t 
30 min., resp., in 2 large tanks (as above) . C. E 1 
The new standardised procedure for the determination 
of the light sensitivity of ^otograffiiic nqEative films for 
picture taking. Martin Biltz. Angew. Chem. 47, GV 7i 
(1934). — The standarduing method and the underlvin^ 
principles are discussed. The statement of the sensiiivit\ 
in standard degrees (Degree DIN) guarantees (l) tin 
proper time of exposure, (2) absence of a distuilung 
devdoping fog and (3) constancy of the stated scn&iUvity 
during the specified time limit. Five referedees. 

Karl Kammcftnevir 

Pandiromatic film. Curt Bmmermann. Film fut 
Alle 7. 283-5(1933). — E. claims that the speeds givtu b\ 
film manufacturers are usually too high. Tests niuli 
with various high-speed panchromatic iiiaterials shoui ^ 
much less speed tlian those advertised. . A K. U 
The action of various elements and compounds on 
photogra^c plate. S. Aoyama, T. Ful^roi aiul [ 
Takahashi. Ktnzoku no Kenkyuh 11. 21-37ll934). -Thi 
mechanism dt the action was studied and' the .lutliors 
concluded from expts. on 59 kinds of material that i1u 
photodec. action is due to activated air or other gas s 
which are desorbed from the materials used, or relliLti I 
from the active centers oo their surfaci^s. It has not 
been detd. whether the photocdcc. action is affected l)\ 
the direct c^heni. reaction U^tween the activated gases 
and the halides or by some ultra-violet ray. emit led whtn 
dissocn. or assocn. takes place. M. Kuioda 

Photoelectric coll in 1 photographic) densitometry 
J. M. Blair, M. C. Hylan and G. T. Mcredilh Phot f 
73,409-11(1933). B C A 

Further experiments on the Sterry effect with chloride 
development papers. F. Formstecher. Phitt I ml 31 
691-2(1933). — An exposed chloride development painr 
(Mimosa Sunotype extra hard) has been bathed in vdiis 
of KtFe(CN)f, KiCi^Or or CiiCli of varying conen , in 
some cases with the solns mixed and in others suceessivelv, 
and the changes in gamma and total gr.Ldation on a givi n 
development are recorded numerically In coiinedinn 
with a ^fference in the action of ]CfFc(CN)« as compand 
with the other agents, it is recalled that Valenta showed 
(C, A. 10. 2852) that a femoyamefl? soln. converts ihi 
AgCl of an emulsion to AgaFe(CN)«. E. R Bullo«*k 


6— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


A. K. MIDDLETON 

Progress of inorganic chemistry 1930-1933. 11. Sys- with some Ca(SH)s; with CtHi to form a little CIIiCHS. 

tematic investigations (measurementa) . Wilhdm with pure dry SOs above 68"* with increasing viok nee 

IGemm. Angew, Chem. 47, 79-84, 99-104(1934); cf. until explosions result; with VOCU to form a niut 

C, A. ZB. 1613*.- -hquilibrta . — ^A review of the following VS(% and VCbSHOH. HtS isroxidized slowly by ?C)C h 

subjects: (1) heterogeneous systems. (2) homogeneous and not affected by PiOi. In liquid HsS hydrated Nah 

systems and (3) various subjects. Properties of com- resets with CSi to form NstCSi. In an ale. wan «>! 

opounds. — (1) Diffraction of x-rays and dectron rays. HaS and CSi, NHa reacts to form (NH 4 S)(NHi)Cb 

(2) dipole measurements. (3) Raman effects and infra- 9 • F. B. Bniwn 

red spectra, and (4) magnetochemistiy. General data.— Amphoteric oxide hvdrstes. their higher molecuitf 
(1) Complex oompda., (2) transition between bond types compounds and aolutiona thereof. ZSI. Im- mo 
and (3) structure of at. nudei. One hundred and sixteen heteropolyyanadic adda. puipureo- and luteophospoo- 
references. Karl Kammenneyer vanadatea— a contribution to the clarification of 

Reactld^ oi inoitanlc compounds wiffi liquid hydrogen question of the qynfheaia and conatitarion of he^poff 
sulfide. Harlan P. Guest. Iowa State CoU. J. Sei. 8. conpoonds. Gerhart Jander. Karl P. 

197-8(1933).— Liquid H|S reacts: with CaO forming a Witzmaan. Z.^anorg. aUgom. Chem. 217, 65-79(195*^ 

mlxt. of CaS and CaSHOH; with CaCi fonningOiS cf. C. A. 38. By the diffusion method prevu«i >lv 
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describedf ® large no. of vanadate jiolns. contg. H.PO4 1 
were examd. to dot. the nature of the V oompds. existing 
in thM sotas. and to prove again the existence of an octa^ 
vonadw aad already mdu^ted in previous expts. (cf. 
C\ A* 217 1 4187) • ^ Twulated results show that in vanadate 
solns. cootg.WM phosphate, anions of an octavanadic 
acid extet. ,Cjyjtn. expts. confirmed the presence of 
octavanadic am m the dark red purpureophospho- 
vanadates. Th«« purpureovanadates can be arranged 
in 4 groups with the following molar proportions of 
H1PO4 and octavanadic acid: 2:1, 1:1, 1:3. The 

complicated changes and proresses which rising [H*] 
produces in these UtPO^-alkali vanadate solns. are iu- 
clicaled: (1) In alk. and weakly acid vanadate solns. the 
phosphate ions have no influence oil the aggregation 
process; and (2) in all acid solns. the HaPO< has a three- 
told role: (a) it stabilizes the octavanadic acid ion, and 
therefore from HaP04-vanadale solns. salts of octa- 
vanadic acid, isopolyvanadates, ore obtained; (b) H*P04 
iomis with octavanadic acid double compds. of higher 
order, the so-called heteropoly acids, the salts of which 
are the punureophe^hovanadates; (c) in stnmgly acid 
scilns. the HiP 04 with the vanadate ions therein forms 
the vdhadatc phosphates or alkali vanadate phosphates, 
the so-called luteophosphovanadates. M. McMahon 
The formation m alkali metal hydrides by atomic hy- 
drogen. Kdna Ferrell, Thomas G. Pearson and Percy L. 
Robinson. /. Chem. Sac. 1934, 7-8. Li, Na and K 
leadily combing with at. H at ordinary temp, lo fonn 
their resp. hydrides. B. A. Soule 

Ammonium oraenatea. C. Matignon and A. de 
Passing. Compt. rend. 198, 777-9(1934). - ‘NH4njAs04, 
prepd. from aq. Nils and AssOs in correct proportions, 
Uiftiis nondeliquescent prisms, dj® 2.340; 100 g. 
dissolves at 0®, 20®, 60® and ftO® 33.74, 48.67, KLOfi and 
122.4 g., resp.; it loses NHs above 3(K)® to form an almost 
itisol. add metaarsenate NlLUCAsOa)!, which is uii- 
chtifiged at 435®. No tract* of Asit^a or As is formed. 
Whin boiled with HjO the uietaarsenale re-fomis orlhu- 
ai senate. (NH4)«HAs04 is pptd. by EtOH from snlu. 
<}f its constituents. The aq. soln. loses NIL to form 
NH4HSASO4, as also does the diy salt on gentle heating, 
though it is stable in dry air in the cold. Its equil. 
formula is log /» « ( -15,6aV4.672') 4 1.75 log r + 3.3. 
(NH4 )iAs 04.3H20 is pptd. on salg. a soln. of AssO* or of 
either add salt with NHr, it rapidly loses NIL. The 
anhyd. salt is formed when an acid sdt absorbs NIL s*t 
S atms. pressure; it also rapidly loses NHa. Its equil. 
formula is log p — ( — 13,070/4.572') 4 1.76 log 2'H 3.3. 

C. A. Silberrad 


and a little HiO evolve ClOt below, and CL 4 CL above, 
50-60®; with S SiCL is fonned, whidi is decoiiipd. bv 
HtO, and sulfate is fonned. If org. matter, e. g., 

paper or gum arabic, is present, inflammation may occur. 
Se reacts similarly but more vigorously, a slightly moist 
mixt. thereof with any chlorate except that of K becoming 
incandescent. Tc is attacked only by coned, aq. HCKL 
or aq. X(C10i)i if X Mg, Ni, Co, Zri or Cd. Am- 
rnoniacal chloiates, e. g., ZnCCKL)* 4NH» or Cd(ClOa)*.- 
6NHj, do not react with S or Se. A dry mi\t. of S + 
SrfClOilx may be preserved indefinitely over PyO*; and 
addii. of an alkali acetate prevents the action of any 
chlorate on S or S(*. C. A. Silberrad 

InvestigationB oft iodates. I. The iodates of alumi- 
num, diromium and iron. A. v. Endredy. /. anerg. 
alight. CJtrtn. 217, M <>1(1934). -Compds. of the com- 
position were prepd., where K repre- 

sents Al, Cr and Ki*. With Al, x — 0, for Cr, ar 2, 
4‘/j and 5, and tor l^e, x ■■ 1). With increasing ionic 
radius and decreasing elect roafiinity, the stability of the 
hydrates decrease, and the soly. falls. The structure 
of the Al coiiipd. was that of a hexuquo complex cation. 
The structures of the Cr compds. were not established, 
and the h'c compd. was considered to Ik* bhnilar to ferric 
phosphate. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The sulfides, selenides and tellurides of the aix platiiium 
metals. Lolhar Wohler, K. Kwald and H. G. Kroll. 
Ser. 66B, 16,38 52(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 3K9. -As a 
procedure. Sc and the metal chloride were heated in CO|* this 
giving 2MClr ^ 2vS(‘x,v = 2MSe„ 4 .TSt‘aCL. 'Hie melt 
was then heated in a lube iw Vfjrrw with St*. With Te the 
procedure was the same. S was introduced directly 
into the lube in mcuo. Excess S was extd. with CSy 
and then iHiiled with 5% Na>S soln., Se by 0.5 N 
KCN soil!.. Te with 2 N UNO, followed by dil. KOII 
except for Os'l'ii and PdTe*, which were purified only 
with 10 N KOII. Each residue was washed with H*0, 
dil. IlCl, KtOU and and dried at 130® in COy. 
Many sulfides were also made by reaction of MeCL with 
dry IlyS. Ir and Se give no reaction at IrCL 

and Se at 600® give frScy. I'urther heating with Se at 
450® gives IrScj. At 4(H)® in Hy this goes to IrSi*y. IrCL 
and Tc at 750®, followed by reheating at 7(H)®, give 
» IrTcji. If IrTci is healed in H2 at 600" IrTcy is obtained. 
IrCL and S at (HH)® give IrSL- liCL and dry H*S at 
600 ’ give IrSy, In N-. at 7(K)® IrSt or IrSy gives IrS. 
RhCL nnd Si* at 0(H)® give RlijSi's. KliTcy wras similarly 
obtained. RhCL and S at G(K)® form RhySy. RuSey, 
RuTey, RuSy (bv H^S), OsSe*, OsTcy, OsSy, PdSc'y, PdTcy, 
PtSi** ami PlTcy were obtained PdCL and S at 450® 


Boron arsenate and mixed crystals of boron arsenate- 
phosphate. G. R. Levi and G. Ghiron. Atti accad. 
Ltncei 18, 394-8(19,33).- RASO4 has lieen prepd. by 2 
methods: (1) KquinioLu amts, of a coned, soln. (80%) 
of lirfAsCL and sofid RiBOi arc heated on a water liatb, 
till the mass solidifies. 'Phe product is vacuum-dried, 
as putV BASO4, d. 3.5871. It forms tetragonal crystals, 
c/a 1.524, a 4.46. These values were also detd. for 
HPO4, and are 1.632, and 4.33, resp. They form mixed 
crystals in all pro'^ortions. (2) &lid (NH4)yHAs04 is 
heated with solid HyBOa, eventually under vacuum, to 
eliminate all NHy. This method is also used to prep. 
BPO4. A. W. Contieri 

Reaction differentiating the hydrated calcium alumi- 
nates. A. Travers and P. Leduc. Cempt. rend. 198, 828 
31(10,34); cf. C. A. 27* ,5019. The cubic 3CaO.AlyOi - 
(dljO (cf. C. A. 23, 6125) scarcely reacts with boiling 
ale. NH4CI, whereas all othci hvdralcd Ca aluminates 
<lo so more or le.ss readily. As t'aO is obviously more 
hnnly combined in the hexahydrale, it is suggested tlmt 
It is derived from the acid IlyAlOy, while the ^hcr 
aluminates are basic salts of HAlOy, 1. e.. CaO AlyOy, 
^iCaO.aq., convertible into the former type on heating. 

C. A. Silberrad 

Aettaa of dilonttB on Bnlfnr, aeloitfiim md 
J. Amid. Compt. rtnd. IM, 1033^093^.— The chlo- 
i8tM of Ba, Sr, Ca, Kb, Cu++, Cr ♦ ^ Mg, Ni, Co.Znud 
^d (with Increadng tne in thi* order) ||in prewnce of S 


gave PdSj. Alnive 6fK)® PdS is obtained. PtCL and 
HyS followed by heating with Sat 690® gave PtSy. Above 
' 630® this dccompos(*s to PtS. The reactivity of the 
compds. varies with at. wt. of the neg. radical. Sulfides 
are extremely stable; selenides ore more or less slowly 
attacked by aqua regia tellurides are more or less easily 
attacked. Poster Dee Snell 

Magnetic study of hydrated thoria. F. Bourion and 
D. Beau. Compt. rend. 198, 916-18(19,34).— The mag- 
netic susceptibility ot hydrated thoria varies linearly 
u with the content of llyO; it is therefore a mixt., and nut 
a true hydroxide (cf. C. A. 17, 697 ; 23, 1330). 

C. A. Silberrad 

Magnesium sulfite. Hiroshi Hagisawa. Bull. Inst. 
Phys.-Chem. Research (Tokyo) 12, 976-83(193:1)^6- 
stracts (in English) published with Sci. Papers Inst. Phys.* 
Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, Nos. 468r-77). — Prom the 
detn. of .soly. over the temp, range 9-95®, 2 hydrates, 
Mgl^y OHyO and MgSOy 3HyO, the transition point M 
9 which lies at 40®, have been found; the dehydration of 
MgSO|.6HsO has been examd. by the thermobalance, and 
no other hydrates than these have been found. The 
soly. of MgSO|.6H|0 in SOi sedn. of various oonens., 
and the partial pressures of SOi, have been ^td. at 26® 
by the statical method. * iK. Konda 

The exlatenoe of mercuric permanganate. A. Oliverio. 
AtH IV eangr. nan. ckm. pura apmicata 1033, 562-6.— 
Addn. of aq. KMn04 to coned. Hg(OAc)i soln. ppts. 
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ncn-fomiedi flit» tlolet crystals ocmtg. the OAe. Hg, agA i 
Mn04 groittMi, eiplodUMg by The 

reaeticoi 2AgM&04 + HgClt pplg. wdl-fpm^ crystals, 
rather sol. In HiO, which deoomp. at 130 with si&hnia^ 
tion of tlgO and which contain the groups Cl, Mn04 and 
Hg. The action of HMn04, prepd. from BaMn04 and 
HiS 04, on HgO, gives a basic salt of HgCMnOi)!* » 

B. M. Symines 

The solubility of sodium sad potasshim ferro^rmides ^ 
in scueous solutions of ammonia. A. Tettamanxi. AUi 


(1083).--See C. A. 28, 1689*. A. W. Contierl 

The reaction of q[^de ions with tetradiioiiate and 
pentathionate ions. B. Foresti. Z, akorg. aUgm. Chem. 
217, 33 47(1034).— The reacUona between KCN and 
alkali tetra- and pentathionates were studied. In 
presence cif buffers in tbcpn range of 7' 8 the formation 
of the CNS ion from the CN ion was quant., and it was s 
not necessary to express the reactions in neutral and alkali 
solo, by different equations. In unbuffered aolns. Va the 
CN ion is transformed before the reaction is halted. With 
both SiOt and SiOi ions the reactions with the CN ion 
were second order. The velocity oonsts. at pn 7.31 
were 5.44 and 25.05. At 7.54 the consts. changed to 
10J25 and 51.2. The effect of pn was about the same 
on both reactions. The reaction of the SiO# ion with the 
CN ion takes place in 2 steps. The SaO# ion reacts with ^ 
the CN ion forming CNS ion and tetrathionatc, which in 
turn reacts with a second CN ion. It appears that the 
SiOi ion might be useful as an antidote for HCN poisoning. 

C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Hetaropoly compounds IV. Borotungstates and 
metatungBtates. A. V. Rakovski! and A. V. Babaeva. 
J. Gen. Ckem. (U. S S. R.) 3, 59-06(1033) ; cf. C. A. 27, 


J. Gen. Ckem. (U. S S. R.) 3, 59-06(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 
2395, — For the detn. of the chaiacter of HiO in boro- 5 
and metatungstates the salts were gradually dehydrated 
over Ha^4 of definite conen. in a desiccator (van Bem- 
tncln). The tabulated results show the «isUnc» of 
crystallohydrate regions. Thus in 5BaO BsOi 24WOa • 
xHaO 1 region corresponds to a content of HjO from 
13.35 to 12.83%, and the other from 10.07 I0 0.24%, 
while 5KfO BtO, 24WOi *HiO showed 1 region with 
0.57-^.22% H4O. BaO 4WO3.3CH1O (I) showed 2 regions 
with 13.78 to 10,68% HiO. ITie results of hydration 6 
and dehydration of I indicate similar proce.sses typical of 
adsorption compds., requiring further study to obtain 
exact data. Cbas. Blanc 

The energy relationdiipB of nitrous oxide ud the 
structure of its acid. L. V. Pisar^hevskil. Bull. acad. 
set. U. R. S. S., Classe set. math. nat. 1933, No. 7, 971-4.-- 
The stability of a mol. cannot be measured by its heat of 
formation. The heat of formation of NjO is 17.7 and 
that of Cl*0 is 16.2 Cal.; calcn. of the work of dccompn. 
of these mols. shows that the stability of NtO is almost 
three times that of CljO. Since on deoompn. into atoms 
there takes place combination of atoms of N, Cl and O 
into their mote., and since the release of the energy of 
N 18 4 times that of Cl, the release of energy m the forma- 
tion of mote. Ni and Oi from NsO is almost the same as 
that in formation of Cli and Oi from C1*0. V. D. K. 

Bintfy gystem: nitrate-thBllium carbonate, g 

A. S. Broun. /. Gen Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, ®08-l(XX) 
(1933). — ^From the fused mixts. of TlNOi, m. 206 , 
and TliCOi, m. 272-3®, the complex compds. 2TlNOi - 
TliCCb, m. 218®, and TINO4 naCOi, m. 214®, sepd. 

Chas. Blanc 

pptestloinetric investigation of the formation of thio- 
tnUf fff ii from aimde and aulfuroua add. Erich 

MuUer and K. Mdilhom. Angew. Ckem. 47, 13^ 
(1984).— The following expts. were carried out: (1) action 9 
of aq. SOi soln. upon NaiS sohis., (2) action of gaseous 
SQi upon Na*S aolns., and (3) action of gaseoiu^ upon 
coned. NaiS solns. with NaOH «*<?»?• .The expts. 
with gaseous SQt were carried out with dil. (7%) imd 
coned. gBa*(l(Jo%).* The potentiometric investigatiOT 
of the expts. shon^ that the reaction at^ can be de- 
tected by sudden dumges in the value. A no- w 
equationa are discusaed as tentative reprssentatioos of the 


mnctlmi mechanisms, aeveral poadbk methods are 
given, for tech. am’lieatiQoa, whldi aim to evold the loss 
of S oanaad by the formation of Nai^. K. R. 

The peroxidee and eiqHnadda of the halofene. L. v 
Pteanhevskff* BM. and* ad. 17. Jt. S. 5., Chute set. 
math. nat. 1933, No, 8, 1121-4.— Tetroxide of O can te 
obtained by the action of I on ether aolns. of AgClO, 
The CIO4 ions give off one electron to iodine atoms and 
as anions react with each other to fonn tetraxide. (OOth. 
having the same grouping of O atoms as O in HaO) 


by reaction with HaO tbiat adds are formed. HClOb, 
having the same grouping ol O atoms aa HaOs, is super 
chloric add. V.D. Karpenko 

Nitrogylaulfuric *add. I. Ernst Weits and Frit/ 
Aditerberg. Ber. 6dB, 1718-27(1933).— The alternative 

structure of [^0-®-^O)alH n 

4 rather than 5 is presented. KaSOi 2NO -H KaSOi ^ 
HaO - KiSaOa + NaO -f 2KOH. Thte reaction is 
stopped by the building up of alkali on the right. Analo- 
gouriy, the reaction in fdc. soln. to form Ca^OSQiK is 
topped by formation of KOH. These reactions not 
agree with theories In which — SQtK is one unit of the 
mol. but do agree with the structure suggested, that of 
a mixed anhydride of sulfuric and hsrponitrous acids 
This is in agreement with the incomplete decompn. in the 
lead chamber process. KaSOa 2NO is quantitatively 
oxidired by KMnOa in 0.1 N KOH to KjSOa and KNO 
On addifying, the latter is converted to lCNO|. n 
md. 1728-33.— Addn. of KaSOa 2NO to FeSjOa (NH4)» 
SO4 6HaO gives a red-ydlow ppt. of KaPeQSOa 2NO), 
which decomposes when dried or on atandjhig Ffk 
NH a in the soln. does not glter the apparent result hu\ 
the ppt. is more stable and the salt a basic one. Addn 
of more NO to the solns. is without effect. ^ Passmg NO 
into a suspension of FeSOa in NaaSO« soln. gives oxidation 
of Fe'*"*’ to Fe and reduction of NO to N1I»()H 
Addn. of NO to FcSOi in NH4OH aoln. with (NH4)/vS(), 
gives pptn , of Fc(OH)i but no NHaOH. FeS and KiSOi 
2NO react to give KFc4^(NO)7 HiO, which ppts. AgNOi 
as Aga(NO)a lowing ONrNO’*'*’ to be present. KsSO, 
2NO and a Co salt give a niixt. of KiCoCSOi 2NO)4 and 

> KaCo(SOi 2 NO)a, stoble in air. In NH4OH sohi gas 
IS evolved and a complex formed. K4Zn(SOi 2NC))i and 
K4Mn(SOi 2N0)8 were prepd. The corresponding N a salt ‘ 
are not pptd. but more intense colorations indicate tlim 
presence in solft. Cu+^+ sdlts give a red^idet with 
NajSOi 2NO followed by evolution of NaOj and di 
colonzation. gives colorless double salts. TlNOj 
and NaaSO, 2NO give TljvSOa 2 NO. KiSO, 2NO givi s 

, the same in lower purity. BaCli and NaaSOi 2NO pvt 
BaSOi 2VO 2HaO. Lutco-cobalt chloride pves [Co- 
(NHi)alCl (SO|2NO).HaO. Luteo-chromium salt^^ are 
similarly pptd. Foster Dee 

The existence ef double salt H. c* 

Spacu and P. Qp^tcu. Z. anorg. allgem. Ckem. 217, SiHi 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1619 *.— Tensimetric mve^igations 
yielded evidence for the following ^ructurm for some 
complex ammoniates prepd. and previously investigatid 

> chemic^y. The decaammoniate is given the structuie 


l(NH,)rfIg]rCli „„ rrfV-He a.1lHg(NH,)il, 

where M't i» K+ or NH4-^, and tjie diamtnoniate is given 
the structure: 


.■"G 


Hg-Crf)f 


C. E, P, Jeffreys 

Stractur, of tho ttdo-olbor convooa^ 
■adpidladouiditoiidoi. 

WoiStaw. /. Chm. Sec. 1M4, 

Me^ in aO at 0* « ttaodiM 
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atfon-ytilw, mo Bodinlc ptiwna, m. 168®, aol. in w/* 
(0.0888 8; in 100 «. «t 15*). Me,CO and CHCh, a^ 
from the lost I mol. of CHCl, of cryatn.,.vhiS^U 
quiddy tom; m la more aol. in Me,CO than H. I is 
«!ightly Kd. m CH^ and EiOH-CHCl*, nndfryoing 
franrfonnatloii into ul; it breaks down to a mixt. of 
n and ni on .standing at room temp., warming at 85* or 
dissolving in excess aq. boiling MciS; on wanning in 
HiO I changes into a mixt. of n and in, finally giving a 
veUow soln., fipm which solely IH seps. Treating I with 
(NlWiPtai.HiO gives the green salt of Magnus. II is 
completely converted into III on soln. in boiling and 
almost completely by treating with further aq. MctS. 
it is only partially transformed on reciystn. from CHO. 
or on melting, the solidified melt remAting at 154-61 
Ill is partially conyerted into 11 on recrystn. from CIICU. 
The conversion of either 11 or lU into the other is vcvy 
<ilight in MeiCO, even on warming the soln. Ill reacts 
in a few min. with Agit) in II 2 O with the production of 
AgCl and a markedly basic yellow-brown vamish-like 
vubstance; 11 reacts only very slowly, with evolution of 
MesS, formaUon of AgCl and pptn. of Pt as the oxide or 
hydroxide. Til immediately^ ppts, AgCl on addn. of 
AgNOi'^HNO*; 11 does not give a ppt. II in CHCli gives 
an a-Utrachkride^ orange, m, 219-29® (decompn.); Ill 
jrives a tetrachloride, yellow prisms, very slightly sol. in 
ClICli, while the a*form is very sol. jS-PtlMe^SIaCb 
dissolved in H 2 O coiitg. a drop frf CalldfNIIa)! and imme- 
diately treated frith aq. KaPtCU gives hisdimethylsulfine- 
ethylenediafninoplatinous chloride, rose, motioclinie prisms 
which are unstable on standing in H 2 O; the o-iaomer 
leact.s much leas readily; MeiS is evolved and only 
|iH(cn)a][PtCl 4 l is obtained; in cold MciGO immediate 
iiactioii occurs, with evolution of McaS and pptn. of 
|rt(en) 2 ]Cl 2 . According to ^Barker's system, II has 
a b’C »■ 1.089:1:1.4060, ft • J06®52'; other crystallo- 
graphic data are given. Xfiay examn. gives a 10.16, 
h 6.01, c 8.48 A.; - 106®66'; d. is 2.58 g./cc. (by 

flotation, 2.5fl); the space group is cither or 

or C}*). Each mol. of II has very nearly full 
Cvh symmetry, t, e,, a plane and a 2-fold axis, so that, at 
any rate to a close approx., the 4 valencies to the Pt 
atom must be coplanar, with the thio-etlicr groups in 
j-position. The a-bromide is completely isoniorphous 
with n. X-ray examn. of m gives a 9.3, b 1.3.2, c 8.7 A., 
fi 105® approx., d. 2.50 g./cc. (by flotation). a-Bis- 
diethylsulfineplatiiious chloride, monoclinic prisms, a:b:c 
« 1.588:1:1.013, fi •> 93®66^; x-ray measurement gives 
a 12.0, b 7.9, c 7.7 A., d. 2.08 g./cc. Bisdimetbyl- 
sulfinepalladous chloride, deep red, m. 128®, monoclinic 
prisms, a:b:c -• 1.719:1:1.410, — 106 ®42', d. 1.99 

g. 'cc. The. complete isomorphism of Pd(SMe 2 )iCl 2 with 
rt(vSMe) 2 Cl 2 leaves no doubt that the former also has a 
planar trans -confiniitaiiiui. C. J. West 

Interhalogen coihpounds: dissociatioii of hidide com- 
plexes, disBociation, hydrolysis, odist^bution ratioa in 
acid sdlution. J. Horace Faull, Jr. 7. Am, Chem, 
Soc, 56, 522-6(19.34) .-The distribution ratios of ICl 
and IBr between COh and H,0 are (IC1)/(IC1)^. - 
0.34; (IBr)/(IBr)J5*- • 3*0. The disacxn. consts. for 
the several interhalogen complexes .studied arc: (IBr) 
(Br-)/(lBrs-) -0,0027; (IBr)(Cl-)/(IBrCl-) -0.02:1; 
aCl)(Cl-)/(lCl,-) - 0.0060. 'fhe exptl. methcnl is 
described, The diasocn. consts. for ICJ and IBr iii aq. 
soln. are caUxl. from prior measurements: (l 2 )(Clsi) '- 
MCI)* - 1.6 X l0-»®; ^r2)(Bn)/(TBr)» - 1.2 X 10 ^ 
i 'rcliininary values are given for the equil. consts. for 
6 etpiilibria arising in the hydrolysis of TCI and IBr. Com- 
pared to the individual halogens these eomplqxes arc 
very stable, have larger hydrolysis consts,, and are more 
'Htipletely extd. from HjO by CCb, W. B. K., Jr. 
Coi^Sgiixatloa and optical ration of inomiiic complex 
compounds. Werner Kuta and Karl Bern. Z. anorg, 
ftllgem, Chem. 216, 821-48(1934) . -There is a far-reaching 
Hirrespondenee in the optically active 
J lids of analogous configuration of the typw [M (en)|AB JXn 


W A' 



1 not by estn. of the mol, rotation, whichischaracteristwof 
the compdf. at the same selected ivavc length, hut by 
the sign of the rotatioi^ which funiishes analogous ab- 
.sorption ban^. The mgest wave-length absorption 
bands of these compds. can be balanced by absorption 
bands of analogous origin. These alMorption fmnds re- 
mmn utuchanged if in [Co(cn)i]Bri an en is replaced 
with any other acid or basic residue or if Cr, Rh or Ir is 
^ substituted for Co. This is also true of substitution of 
Cr, Rh or Ir fur Co in [Co(Ox)i|K|. A schematic model 
shows characteristic mutusd features for these compds. 
whii'h cause them to give corresponding maxima, left in 
yellow light, right in red light. Foster Dee Snell 

Compounds of triethanolamine with various metallic 
salts. Felice Garelli. Atii accad. sci. Torino, Classe scL 
Jis,, mat, not, 68, :i98-401(l9.3:i).— N(Cin40H). forms 
com[>ds. in aq. soly. with NiCb, CuSOf 4* KSCN, CoCfa, 

3 Co(SCN)t, and t'ol.., the last 2 .salts being prepd. by 
addn. of CoCl, to KSCH and KI, resp. NiClf.2IN- 
(C,H 40 H)i 1 is a blue cryat. solid; CuSCN . IN(C,H40H)i| 
is light green . CoCb, CoSCN and C 0 I 2 also form conip^., 
in which the ratioK Co: hose: acid radical arc* 1:1:1, 
1:1:1, and 2:2:1, resp. They arc violet, deep violet 
and reddish violet in color. 'Hieir structures have not 
txx!n detd. II. A. Tettamanzi and B. Carll. Ibid, 
68,600-5(1933). Sec C. ri. 28, 1295\ A. W. Contieri 
* Complex salts with cr-a'-dipjridyl. Comidex salts of 
bivalent nickel. K. M. Jaeger and J. A. van Dljk. 
Proc, Acad, Sci, Amsterdam 37, 10-15(1934).— The base 
tr-«'-dipvridyl (I) m. 71 ® wa.s prefol. by the action of 
anhyd. KcCla on pyridine in sealed tuU»8 at 300® (C. A. 
23, 143). 1 crystd. from AcOEl in big lustrous mono- 
clinic crystals. Kvapn. of the deep red .soln. formed 
on mixing a soln. of 2.5 g. of NiS 04 . 7 H |0 with 4.7 g. 

^ of I in ole. soln. gave red monoclinic-prismatic plates ^ 
[Nili]S 04 7H|0 (n) occasionally mixed with blue tri- 
clinic nwdkb of lNiI(Il/)),lS 04 4H.0 (m). This blue 
salt exists in a 2nd nuxlification consisting of long, pale- 
blue, hair-like needles. II is a deriv. Hi a moderately 
strong complex cation, decompd. by heating with coned. 
TlNOi or aq. regia but giving 110 ppl. with b^ing NH 4 OH 
and only a slight ppt. with NaOH at room temp. NiS 
is only slowly formed by repeated heating of the soln, 

6 with excess of fresh yellow NH 4 sulfide soln. Salts of 

the type [Nil 2 jX 2 could not lx* obtained in aq. soln. 
Treatment of aq. Ill with Ba(OII )2 gave a greenish 
colloidal ppt. of a mixt. of BaS04 and Ni(OH)i in a red 
soln. of [NiXiI(OH) 2 . Diagrams of the crystal forms 
of I, II and in are given, together with tlie data on the 
forms observed, the measured and calcd. angular values 
and the optical properties. C, R. Addinall 

, Chemical evidence for the planar structure of plato- 

7 tetranunlnes. H. D. K. Drew and F. S. H. Head. J, 
Chem. Soc. 1934, 221-Q. ^-a-AminoethylatninoflaHnous 
chloride (I), Pt am ac CI 2 , bright yellow, m. 216-6® 
(dccompn.), results by heating ^-[Pt ami aoslCli with 
coned. HCl; it dissolves in hot aq. isobutylenediomine 
(II) to give a mixt. of a- and /^-fPt ibi]Cli, NHi and 
KtNHi being displaced. [Pt am CltlK and aq. EtNHt 
in H 2 O give 58% of the fi^somer (Dl), pale yellow, m. 

8 206® and 196® when recrystd. from dil. HCl and HsO, 
reap. Kvapg. the mother liquor from III or oxidizing 
in with H 2 ^ gives oi-^mminoethylaminoplaHnic chloride, 
Pt am ae CI 4 , bright 3 rellow, m. 238®; mh I it gives a 
red comiid., pn>hably [Pt am ae Clili. a-Pt ami CU, 
KtNH 2 and then KiPtCU give o-^iamminobisethyl- 
arainoplatiuous chloroplatinite, dichroic (blue-green) 
needles, m. 211® (dccompn.); the /Sr-plato salt, dull 
green, m. 202® (decoi^n.). XU (4 g.) in H|0, treatell 

9 with 3.5 cc. of 40% u, gives a mixt. of a-(IV) and 8- 
ammif^hykminoisobutyknediaminoplatinous chhride (V), 
sepd. by crystn. from EtOH, the yields being 25-46% 
IV and 20*5% V. IV forms glassy crystals and gives a 
flalO’-saU, C^iiN 4 Cl 4 Ptt, Ag-pink rhombic or hexagonal 
plates; V forms spear-shaped, rhfimbic cr^tals; the 
piaUxaU sepa. Jn woolly masses of chamois-colored 
needles. 

M 


leedles. Aa. CiHiCNHi)^ and m rive amineetk^mim^ 
!lkp4sfUMlMS9ffJfisplarinoM chloride, [Pt am ae en]CUi 
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prismatic needles, whose plato-sall fonns bundles of 1 played by the inability of the sulfonic adds of CmH« and 

small violet needhse. /9-Amminopyridinoplatinou8 chlo- CiHt to give such insol, complexes, while a- and /t. 

ride, from C»H|N atid K[IH am Ch] at room temp., is anttnaquinonesulfonic acids produce them. The spur- 

yellow; with CfIl4(NHs)2 it gives amminopyridinoethyleae^ ingly sd. Cu and Ni salts of disulfonic and nitrodisulfoTii 
iltaminoplaitnous chhnde, which .sei>s. as a munohydrate; adds of gave sd. NUi complexes. Some dinitio* 
the plato-soUt CTHnONA'hPts, forms red plates. BtNHt naphthalenestdfooic adds, such as l,8,5-(0^)iCi(^,. 

gives a^mmtnopyridtnohisethylaminopkUinoiis chloride^ S0|H, some /f->tiitro8ulfonic adds (2,1- am) 2,4,8-) and 

|Pt am py aeJC h, wIkksc plaUt-^dU forms a mnnohydrate, 1,3- and l,6-OtNCtH4SOiH produced no complex conipds 

rose pink, and aiihvd. sahnoti-piuk crystals, which can ^ ^-(02N)C^4S0iH (A) gave no complex NHt comixK 

be hydrated to the rose form. The action of aq. 11 upon with Ni and Co salts, but produced the tnsol. Cu complex 

a-Pt atni Cb, l*t ib Cb or KsPtCb givt!s a mixt. of a-(VI) The formation of some mclallo-ammino complexes wuh 

and fi-htsisobuiylenedtammoplatinaus chloride (VIl), the sulfonic acids of o-CioHyNOt is so highly sensitive 

sepd. bv crystn. from KtOH, the yield being 31 and 36%, that the reaction can be used for detection and detn df 

resp. VI seps. from t)6% KtOH or H|0 as the dihydrale; Cu and Ni and nitrosulfoiiic adds. All complex coinpds 

the aiihyd. VI is vctv hvgroscopic and forms a mono- prepd. lose fiome^Hi at room temp, and all the NH, m 

hvdrate in 1 hr. and a dihydrate in 12 hrs.; the plalo^ 110**. By substituting aromatic and aliphatic aniints 

sail, rir-[Pt ibslPtCU, deep chamois-yyllow plates. VH for NH| in the reaction, there were obtain^ ppts. uf ii)r 

seps. from 00 or 85% EtOH as the motiuhydrate; from 3 salts of the corresponding a-OsNCioHi80|H and aniims 

H3O it forms a dihydrale, but the auhyd. salt rchydrates free from Cu and Ni. By addn. of NH4CI or (Nllij^S')! 

only to the monohydratc. A slight excess of £[ with to a soln. of Cu salt of nn a-QiNCioHtSOaH or CbNColli. 

KsPtCb at room temp, gives isobutylenediaminoplalinous SOtH there were obtained cryst., sol. and ionized T>pt^. 

ihloride, S-yellow. The or-isomer represents the irans-^ of the tyiie (NH4)tS04.CuKt (cf. Gmelin-Kraut, J/unrf- 

aiid the the m-imir of positions in the plane of the buck anorg, Chem, 5, 876). The sensitiveness of tin* 

metallic atom. C. J. West following reactions is given in parts of Cu, Ni of Co m 

Iridium hydrozopentammines. Bertram £. Dixon, parts of HsO. (l,2-0|NCioHeSOi)sCu(NHi)4.2H90, tn. 

J. Chem. Soc. 1Q34, 34 6. --Coned. NH4OH acts on Ir 241** (dccompn.), blue-violet plates; sensitiveness 1 

aquo-pentanimiiies to form a hvdroxo serie.s, | Ir(NHt)i- ^ «*>8,000. Na salt of I gave with NHi and CUSO4 u gr^v 

(OH) 1X3. The individual members (a) are stronger isomer, m. 248**, with the same empirical fonnula. (1,2- 

bases than the corresponding Co salts, much stronger OaNCioH|SOi)2Ni(NHi)f, a white ppt. ^om dii. solus 

tlian thobi* of Cr; (b) liberate NHi from a cold soln. of and green needles from coned, solns. (the Ni-NHa complex 

NH 4 '^; ( c ) approach the similar Pt conipds. in stability; compels, have no definite m. p.); the seiptitivcncss is 

(d) resemble the pciitammme rather than the hexammine 1:120,0(X). The Co-NHa complex of I fc^ed micio- 

type ill behavior toward Palmaer’s specific reagents, scopic prisms# the sensitiveness is 1:15,000. The Cu- 

lX*tails of prepn. art* given. B. A. Soule NTIa complex of l,5-02NCioIIaSQaH obtained yrom highlv 

Metallo-ammino complex compounds of nitrosulfonic e coned, solns. in long, colorless needles, was not unaly^vd 

acids of naphthalene and benzene. N. N. Vorozhtzov (l,G-OaNCioHaSO|)fCu(NHa)4 4HiO, light-blue itvsUIs 

and V. V. Kozlov. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, without a definite m. p., thv anhydrous product is colnr- 

917-20(1033). "By the intemetion of nitrosulfonic acids less; the sensitiveness is 1:18,000. (l,0-DtNCioHoSO|).. 

of CioHa and CaH* with aq. NHa in solns. of Cu and Ni Ni(NHa)a, greenish prisms; the sensitiveness is 1 int),0(K) 

suits, or bv mixing the sol. Cu and Ni salts of these acids The Co-NHa complcK of 1,0-acid is sensitive 1.2r>,(K)0 

with aq. NHa, there were pptd. pun*, cryst. metallo- (l,7-QiNCi4jIeSO»)|Cu(NHa)4 2.5H80, m. 242** fdi 

ammino complex compds. iiisol. or nearly iiisol. in HaO compn.), green needles; (J,7-OaNCipH6SOa)jNi(NHjle 

and coinmoii org. .solvents (cf. Kpliraim, C. -1. 14, 2309; bluish gray needles, the sensitiveness is 1.7(K); the Co- 

15, 2373; 17, 012). The structures of these complexes 6 NHa complex of the 1,7-acid fonned irregular needles 

arc Cu(NHa)4* Ra' and Ni(NHa)« Ri*' (cf. Chugaev, the stnusitiveuess is 1.750. l,8-08NCioHaS08n formed 

Werner, el tU.). The ability <if NOj" and halogen- dark-green soln.s. of Cu-NH| complex without pi)tn , 

substituted sulfonic acids to give such complex comiKls. gold plates of the Ni-NHa comiilcx with a sensitiveness 

is a.scrilx*d to their increased eleetroneg. character. The of 1 : 17,000, and small needles of Co-NHa complex from 

ability of l,2-C)8NC]oH6SO|H (I) to give most easily highly coned, solns. (p-OaNCeH4SOa)aCu(NTIs)4. ni 

these complexes shows the influence of the ii-position of 270** (decompn.), violet needles; the sensitiveness 1.4fX) 

theNOaandSQaHgnmpsin thcring (cf. C. A.27, 2440). (NHaJiSOa Cu(l,2-OaNCioneSOi)a was not further in- 
The influence of tlie eleetroneg. radicals is fiulW dis- vestigated. Chas. Blanc 
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Qualitative analysis without hydrogen sulfide. L. A. Helpful hints are given with respect to the cr^t. appear- 

Munro. J. Chm. hducalion 11, 242-5(1934).— See ance of BaSOa, SrSOa and CaSOa uipdfcr the microscope. 

C. A. 28, 1297*. G.G. a W. T. H. 

Inclusion of rarer metals in elementary qualitative New method of preparative microdiemistcy. Joachiiu 
analyaia. I. Inclusion of tungsten and molybdenum in Winkelmann. Mil^ocnemie 14, 171-^(1934).— The tech- 
Groups I and II. Lyman K. Porter. Jnd. Eng. Chem., nic required in prepg. suitable microscope slices wth 

Anal. Ed. 6, 138-9(1934).— When 10 mg. of W or ^ mg. prepns. on them is de,scribed in detail. W. T. H. 

of Mo is present, students experience no difficulty in An experiment in u tilizin g a new principle in uitiniate 
rletecting them. Only slight modifications of the conven- analyais by the microchenucal method. Km &hwarz. 

tional procedure are necessary. These are described. Mikrochemie 14, 271-9(1934). — ^An app. is shown in 

• W. T. H. which some gas volumetric studies were made of the 

Notes on quantitative microanalysis. Friedrich Hecht. ^ from tile combustion furnace. The gases contain (hi 

Mikrochemie 14, 283 -6, 286-8(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 64*.— HaO and CQa for the most part. It would seem to m* 

A. A. Benedetli-Pichler. Ibid. 285-6, 288.— Polemical. fairly easy to base the compn. of the substanw burm 1 

W. T. H. upon the content of HiO, COt and sometimes N (m tiu 

Electrosnalysis. H. HOlemann. Z. anal. Chem. 96, case of substances contg. N) . The studies wm not coin- 

193 -209(1984): — ^A roview of 44 papers published during pleted and cannot be continued at this time,tmtron^n' ” 

the last 2 years, W. T. H. able prdimiinary work ia described. ^ ^ 

Mkrodheinical notes. X. L. Rosenthaler. Mikro- Retontioa of dilihroinate hy gfassware 
chemie 14, 208-70(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 3776 ; 28, 63».— potaMdam didurpmata deaning adntiea. Edwin P. 



1934 

jHd. 

safest 
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*’ y 1-12(1934) .—The i 

mndwt my to ranove aU traces of cleaning 

soln. fro® jlaasware consists In boiling with several suo- 
„«ive eii^ea of water; at least 15 min. is allowed for 
each tteatment. If s^ pams are not taken, enough 
chroDiic add inagr remain to interfere with bhd. work. 

a W. T H 

a^plicatioii of potential-fonniiig qritems oi metd/ 
metel poteatiomatilc titatioiiB. Erich Muller and * 

Kurt Mchlton. Z. on^. Chem, 96, 17.‘J-.5( 1934) ; cf. * 
Brintingcr and C, A. 28, 7P.— A somewhat difFureii! 
explanation of the reactioi^ is given. W. T. H. 

2 , 4 -Dinitroplimlliydmine as a quantitative reagent 
for bmisald^te. R. E. Hi^hton. i4w. J. Pharm. 
106, 62-4(1034).— Dissolve ».l g. of lldehyde in 5 cc. 
EtOH. Dil. with 60 cc. water and add, while stirring, 

.V) CC. of a soln. of 0.25 g. 2,4-dinilrophenylhydrazitie in 
1 .8 N H1SO4. When the ppt. has settled, filter, wash with 3 
‘J N HtS04g dry at 110® and weigh. W. G. GnessU-r 
Coloriiiietric detennination of antimony in copper 
A. A. Vasirev and M. E. Shub. /. Applied Chem. 
(IJ. S. S. R.) 6 , 500-2(1033). — Clarke’s method {C A. 
22, 3360) fdt detg. Sb in Cu iiiclal is modified slightly. 
Instead of pptg. the Sb on Cu and stripping off the deposit 
with NasOi and water, it is preferred to ppl. the Sb with 
MnDj.HaO or with Fe(OH)t. Moreover, instead of 
measuring the color produced in the aq. soln. by the re- ^ 
action of Sb'*’* pyridme and itidide, it is- rcismiuieiided 
to ext., the ycllyw org. compd. with AmOH and measure 
the color of this soln. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Detennination of traces of bismuth in presence of other 
metals. L. A. Haddock. Analyst 59, I(i.3-K(l934). -If 
firg. matter is present, destroy it by wet (xmibustion, 
using HiS04 and 30% HiOt. Transfer the tieiilral or 
acid soln. to a sepg. funnel andhdd 2 g. of citric acid, or, if c 
very much Fe is present, use as much as 10 g. Adel 
enned. NH4OH until nearly, ticutiul to litmus, keepuig 
cold by running water. Add 10 ml. of 0 N NH4OH and 
to this alk. soln. add 2 g. of KCN, or iiion* when large 
(luantities of Cu, Ag, etc., are present. Shake vigorously 
with 4 scp., I5-111I. portions of 0.1% diphcnylthhicar- 
bazone in CHCU. Wash each CHCb ext. with 10 ml. of 
water in another sepg. funnel and transfer sill the portions 
to a UX)-ml. Kjeldahl Pyn*x flask. Kvap. the solvent, 6 
add 1 ml. of coned. H2S()4 and heat carefully with 3t)% 
HjGe until all org. matter is oxidized. Transfer to a sepg. 
funnel with 20 ml. of water, well cooled. Add dil. li 
soln. dropwise to remove any SO2 present. « After this add 
4 diops of approx. 5% SOj water, 2 ml. of 30% H|POi 
and 5 ml. of fresh 10% KT soln. Shake with 3-ml. por- 
tions of a mixt. i>f 3 parts AmOH and 1 part EtOAr to 
flissulve the HBil4. 'I'he final ext. should lje nearly 
colorless. Collect all the exts. in a graduated evlinder ' 
diid compare with stomWds prepd. fnnn 0.001% *Bi soln. 
and extd. similarly. The method is suitable for detg. 
0.005-0.1 mg. of Bi. Not more tiianB.5 mg. of Pb or 
Tl shoifld be present. W. T. H. 

Analytical reactions of cesium and rubidium. Wm. J. 
D’Leary and Jacob Papish. Iwl. Enf. Chem,^ Anal. Ed, 

6. 107-11(1034).— ^ter studying various reagents, it was 
found that a satisfactory sepn. of Cs and Rb from K g 
can be made by treat meut with hiteophosphoraolybdic 
acid which does not ppt. K when not more than 1 g. of 
KCl is present. To det. Cs and Rh in the ppt., the Mo 
IS removed by pptn. with HsS under suitable conditions 
and the Ce + Rb are pptd. together with HiPtCU- The 
ppt . is treated with water and hydrazine suit to reduce the 
Pt and the Cs is pptd. as silicoiungstate. The Cs in the 
ppt. and the Rb in the filtrate are detd. as chloroplarinates 
after removing the silicoiungstate by pptn. with HgNO». ^ 
The results obtained were within about 2% of the truth. 

W. T, n. 

Now color test for cobalt. Eduardo K. Brau. RtJ 
facuUad cienc, quim. (Univ. La Plata) 8, ^- 2, 6;] ri) 
f 19^1).— In Cmarottino’s lest for Co (C. A. 27, 2ii96) 
djauisidine, tolidine, 2,7-diamiuodibcngofuiM, or 2,7- 
diominofluorene may be used in place of^bensidine. 

jL.E. Gilson 


Copper batdi. Hans Rakett. Z, anal, Chem, 96, 
102-3(1034).— As titUe as 0.001 mg. of Cu can be de- 
tected by the b^ test. W. T. H. 

Detorminatioii of amall quaatitiea of copper by measur- 
ing the catelytic effect. Friedrich L. Hahn. Mikfo- 
ckemie 14, 280-2(1034). — ^Further information is given 
conceniyig the effect of traces of Cu in accelerating the 
reaction between Fe(CNS)t and NofSiOi (cf. Hahn and 
1a>imbach (C. A. 17, 701) and Pavclka and Morth 
(C. il.28,60«)). W. T. H. 

Effect of nitric acid on the determination of Iron with 
permanganate. D. Totoiescu. Z. anal, Chem, 96, 1H3-8 
( 19.'J4) . — Further evidence is furnished to the effect that 
if a soln. cniitg. small quantities of HNCh Is reduced by 
Zn and the reduced soln. titrated with KNnOi, the results 
in detg. Ke arc Loo high. The lINOa is reduced four the 
most part to NHiQH. W. T. H. 

Notes on idodometry. I. Microdetermination of iron. 
F. Rappaport and K. Hohenlierg. Mikfochemie 14, 
110 2K(1034). — Transfer the sample (0.2 2.0 mg. of 
Fc) and 2 cc. of 20% HsSOa to u specially designed flask 
with thick walls and glass connections to a flask contg. 
water for a steam distil., to a dropping funnel and to a 
receiver contg. 2 ce. of a cfild niixt. of 20 cc. N NaOH 4- 
15 cc. of 2% NusSOa soln. Introduce steam into the flask 
until the exit tiilic is hot and all air is n*moved. Add 
through the dropping fimnel 2 cc. of a soln. mode by dis- 
solving O.bl mg. of pun* Kll in 20 cc. of 20% CdS04 soln. 
Distil with steam for 2 mtn. This causes the reduction of 
the Fe+* * to Fe^ * with lilieratioii oi an eqiiiv. quantity 
of li which is carried over into the receiver by the steam. 
Ixiwcr the receiver and distil for another 2 min. to rinse 
out all the soln. from the tubing which was previously 
immersed in the sulfite soln. To the contents of the 
receiver add 5 drops of indicator soln. prepd. by dissolving 
10 rag. of methyl red in 10 cc. of N NaOH and 100 cc. m 
water. Now, to oxidize all I to lOi"*, add 20% HsS04 
dropwise to acid reaction followed by 3 cc. of 15% NaOAc 
sf>ln. and a soln. of 3 cc. Brs in ItX) cc. of glacial AcOH 
until the soln. has a yellow color due to exixsss Brj. After 
2 min. remove the excess Bn by adding coiicd. HCOiH 
until the color ot Bn is lost: Br^ and COs are formed. 
Suck out any Bn fumes from the flask by means of the 
suction pump, and add 2 cc. more of 20% H1SO4. Add 
a little K.I, to redui*e to and titrate with 0.005 N 
Na^SjOi with staich as iiidic-utor. If the Fe is present in 
org. material, first treat with eoned. HjSOi and HiOs. 
To avoid trouble due to excess H»()i add a little Ti{S04)i 
which acts as a catalyzer for destroying org. material and 
forms with HtOi a peroxide which is decompd. more 
easily than HaO* itself. W. T. H. 

Detennination of small amounts of lead. Rarl S(*el- 
kopf and Harold Toeger. Z. ges, exptl. Med, 91, 539-48 
(1933). — The clei't roly tic micro method for Pb of Schmidt 
{C. A, 27, 2741) was tested and found less accurate than 
the method of Bohnenkonip and Linuewch (C. A. 27, 
5680) . Milton Levy 

Titrimetric determination of magnesium with o-hydro^- 
quinoiine in the brine from salt lifices. N. V. Komar and 
R. K. Kirillova. J, A pplted Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 6 , 358-61 
(1933).— In detg. Mg with 8-hy<lroxy quinoline the pptn. 
must be repeated. The soln. must contain NH4'^ salts 
and be hot. The procedure is described. A. A. B. 

Potentiometric determination of nickel in steel by 
potassium cyanide. W. Hiltner and W. Grundmann. 
Arch, Risenhiittenw, 7, 461-4(19:14) .—The possibility of 
cyanometric detn. of Ni by means of the Agl-AgiS elec- 
trode is discuased and expts. descrilicd which show that 
the latter is useful as indicator electrode for C3raaogeJi 
ions even in the presence of oxidizing agents. M. H. 

New spot test for potassium. N. S. Polucktov. Mikro- 
themie 14, 266-6(1934).— The Na or NH4 salt of IC6H1- 
(NOi)s]s.NH is sold as a dye under the name ’’auraii- 
tia.*’ The amine itself is sol. in dil. NaOH or NH4OH, 
forming a strongly colored orangh-yellow *soln. (>i 
adding acid, yellow flakes of the amine are pptd. If to 
the i^htly alk. sola, a little K*** is added an orBnge<4ed 
cryst. ppt. is formed. The reaction can be carried out 
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conveniently M a spot lest on filter paper. As reagent, 
dissolve 0.2 g« of the dye in 2 cc. of NmCOi and 20 cc. 
of water heated to boiling. Add a drop of the soln. to be 
tested to filter paper and promptly follow with a drop of 
the reagent. 0.003 mg. of K can be detected. Also in 
Kali (U. S. S..R.) 1933. No. 10, 44. W. T. H. 

O.^^STmuiT 

(1983). — The use of the cobaltini trite method is advo* 
cated. and detailed directions are given for obtaining a ppt. 
KsNa[Co(NOa)il.6HfO of definite compn. A. A. B. 

Detection cd sodium with uranyl acetate. L. Rosen- 
thalcr. Mtkfo€hcmte 14. 267(1934).— The difliculties 
encountered in the testing for Nasin the presence of 
ICNC)| (cf. C\ A, 27. 2902} were due to the fact that the 
NaNOt assumed to bi* present was really £NO|. 

W. T. H. 

Detection and microdeterminatioii of silver, mercury 
and iodides. I. M. Korenman. Mikrochemie 14. ]81-<S 
(lOiM).- -When starch reacts with free 1| in the presence of 
icMlidc. a blue color is produced. The addn. of 
or Ag** causes the blue color to disapfiear and yellow 
Hgli or Agl is formed of which the color is much leas 
intense. It is shown that this lichavior can lie made the 
basis for the detection and detn. of small ctuantities of 
Hg•*^ Ag+or I". W. T. H. 

Determination of fluorine. M. Frommes. Z. anal. 
Chem, 9fi. 211-23(1934).— A review of about 40 recent 
papers. W. T. H. 

The colorimetric determination of traces of fluorine. 
L. SzegO and B. Cassoni. Otorn. chtm. ind. appheata 15. 
599-602(1933).— In detg. F by the colorimetric method 
according to Steiger (C. A. 2. U04) volatilization of SiFi is 
incomplete in the presence of large amts, of colloidal 
SiOi. whereas, with Na2SiFf. it is complete . A. W. C. 

Detection and estimation of small amounts of fluorine. 
Application of the zirconium purpurin test. I. M. Kolthofl 
and Maurice K. Stansliy. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6. 
I1S-21(1934).— The qual. test for F described uses a 
modification of the do Boer^llusart reagent and is sensitive 
to 9.003 mg. of fluoride. Various anions have an inter* 
fenng effin:!. A simple distn. method is described by 
which 0.005 mg. of F can tie detected in the presence of 
any cation or atiion. A ]>rocediire for the titration of 0.5 
to 15 mg. of F, 111 which ZtOCls is usid as leagent and 
purpurin as indicator, is accurate to 2%. A colorimetric 
method for quantities of F t)etweeu 0.01 and 0.05 mg. is 
also described which is accurate to 0.002 mg. of F. In the 
presence of interfering substances the F is sepd. by a distn. 

A. L. Henne 

Detennittation of iodine. P. Kuhn and A. Loescr. 
Arck.*€xpU. Path. Pharmakol. 170. 609(1933). — A reply to 
criticism (Barkan and Kingiscpp. C. A. 27. 2168). 

B. C. A. 

Determinatioii of mercury in air and in urine. A. M. 


Bsoithetk cryolite dificra Iran the native product in not 
oootg. the various conetitueuts in defiaha proportioiis. 
In the heme of eventually establishing a Baii8fhetor> 
procedure for the complete analysis, expts, were pei 
lonned to del. the soly. of natund cryolite in aq. Nal^ 
solns. It was found that no cryolite dimolves If the sohi 
contains 0.1 g. NaP in 100 cc. If. therefore, a synthetn 
cryolite contains NaF in eraas of that required to forui 
NssAlFe. the excess NaP will dissolve in the dil. Naf 
soln. at^ can be detd. by the method already described 
The procedure fails if sol. A1 salt is present. Expts. aii 
also described in which known methods for detg. Na and 
HiO were tested. W. T. H. 

Volumetric determination of chromic oxide in its com 
pounds. I. Yunmnov. J. Chem. Ind, (Moscow) 1933, 
No. 9. 61. — The sample is heated in NaOCl soln. and the 
CrOi — formed is titrated with K1 and Na^Oi. 

H. M. Leicester 

New potentiometric method for analyzing mercurous 
salts. G. Spacii and .P. Spacu. Z. anal. Chem. 06, 
188-92(1934). — The method depends upon the ppin 
of Hgs(IOi)t in a voL of about 90 cc. of 30% EtOH. As 
indicator electrode a Pi wire coated with Hg hr used against 
a normal calomel cell. If the soln. is more dslr. e. g,, 

O. Ol Af. the results are inaccurate because llie indicab n 

electrode becomes passive. W. T. II 

Action of sodium amide on silicates and refractories 

P. Vi6tor Peterson and F. W. Bergstrom. Ind. Ettg 

Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 186-8(1934). — If j^icatca. glasses 
and certain refractories are ground to paps through a 
200-mesh sieve, they can be decompd. by fusion with 
NaNHs at 300^76**. A 100-cc. Ni crucisle is recom- 
mended and im elec, mtifile through whicn NHt gas m 
passed. After the fusion, the SiOt can be detd. in llu 
usual way. * w. T. H. 

Gas-volumetric determination of lead dioxide. M. U 
Blanc and £. Eberius. Z. anal. Chem. 93.\447(1933) , 
cf. C. A. 26. 4768 ; 28. 130l».— Polemical. B. C. A. 

Hypochlorite determinations. F. K. Revva and V. \ 
Illanonov. J. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. K.) 6, 70 

(1933). — ^A comparative study was made of the bromaU 
and permanganate methods. Both are capatde of giviiiR 
good results, but HCl is beiict than H3SO4 for making Uk 
soln. acid. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Detection of carbon monoxide. J<nlz Bayer. Berg-utm 
HuUenmdnnieches Jahrb. 81. 135-9(1033). -The ncwti 
methods are reviewed and described with particular 
reference to tha reaction with l20f and to the reduction t*> 
CH4. M. Ilartenhcnn 

Oxidation of nitric oxide in small concentraflons and its 
determination. V. P’yankov. J. Gen. Chem. (\I . S. S. R .) 
3. 652-9(1988). — Studies of the air in factories and mines 
by the Griess method for detg. NtOi in NaOIl soln 
through which the air was passed, disclosed the fact that 
NO in small conens. is oxidized rapidly to NsOn and niun 


Fraser. J. Ind. Hyg. 16, 67-77(1934). -Air is pa.wd 
through a tube in solid CO2 and ether and the Hg con- 
densed and weighed. The Hg is converted to IlgCU by 
use of aq. Cls. then pptd. as HgS. redissolved, deposited 
ulcctrolyticaUy and weighed on a microbalancc. To det. 
Hg in the ash of urine, the acid ext. is treated with HsS. e 
the ppt. dissolved in aqua regia and the Hg pptd. on Fc 
wire from a soln. contg. CUSO4 and KCl. The Hg is 
volatilized in a capillary lube and the diam. of the con- 
densed droplet measured. If over 0.20 mg. of Hg is 
present the electrolytic method is preferred. A. L. E. 

Rapid method for the determination of jdio^phorus in 
copper and eopper-zinc alloys. A. A. Vasirev and Z. V. 
Churilina. J. Applied Chem. (17. S. S. R.) 6. 5^f-6 
(1933). — Slight modifications of known methods are 9 
suggeked whereby satisfactory results can tie obtained 
with weighing of the yellow phosphomolybdate ppt. 

A. A. Boditlingk 

Detenninatlon of sulfur in steel by Herwig *0 method. 
B. Sosnovdkii and Tcliiuikh. Steel (U. 8. S. R.) 1933, 
No. 3. 128-9. H. W. Rathz^n 

Esthetic efyoBte analysis. P. J. Frere. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 124-5(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 928.— 


slowly to NOi. When^.0 mg. NO per 1. of air is piLwiit, 
95% is convcrterf’to NO* in 2.6 hrs. Chas. Blanc 
A rapid method of dust sampling and approximate 
fpiantitatlon for routine plant operaflon. Theoclote Hatch 
and E. Ward Thompson. J. Ind. ^fg. 16. 92 9(1034) 

A method based on the use of the Owens' couritei is 
dcscrib^. A. L. Elclir 

The interferometer in air protection (use of the inter- 
ferometer in meesuring low concentrations of toxic gases) 
Hans Gdrlacher. Gasschutz u. Litflsrhute 4. 19(1034) 

On the tiasis of some^preliminaify expts. and thcoreti(*al 
considerations the use of the Zeiss interferometer a 
suggested as a convenient method of detg. low conens. of 
foreign gases in the atmosphere. A. L. Kihler 

The raorimetric determination cf sodimn In vegetatioa. 
J . O. Louw. Ondarstepoort J. Vet. Set. 1. 425-340933) - 
The procedure of Malan and van der Lingen (C. A . 27. 
5358) was tested and found satisfactory lor detg. 0.04 O.J 
mg. Na in the presence of 0.1 mg. P. Not mote than 
0.8 mg. of K should be present. K. D. . 

Quantltatlfs spectrophetoslectric ona^cal 
apfsied te iolutibna of chlorm^yUs a and b. F. l s|u 
Zscheile, Jr. J^. Phys. Chem. 38. 96-102(1984).— By the 
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fccMrtiT dmioptd tnetiud (C. A. 38. 2683>) qiomt. light- 
fthMcptioB dttta mn obtainad for pure chloroiri^ylli • 
and V sad ^dr ttixto. The accuracjr of the dctn. of 
the eompo. of nto. n better then 1.0%. Exptl. details 
are diMuaied «Uch are eeacntial for a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Howard Agitew Smith 

Um of BoDsdict’a aohidon for the mieio of 

sugar ia allae and other aotudona. Henry Tauber. 
M m os km u 14, 168-70(1934).— Ur 0.05 ce. of the 
clear or filtered.urine in a tiny test tube and 0.5 cc. of 
Benedict'B ooto. little aa 0.1% glucoR can be detected 
in a Mmple of Q|05 CC. W. T. II. 

Mithodo of ofganic diemical analyiia by hydiMenation 
tad Mm« oxidat&m molhods of H. ter Mculen. 

Rec. trav„ chim. 53p 118r-25(1934).— Racent changes in the 
app. and catalyign used in hydrogenation mcthOd.s are 
describeds The changes affect the detn. of O, N, S, Hg, 
As and Cd. Improvements have also been made in the 
technic of detg. C and II by combustion with MnO, or 
PbOi to absorb 80i and for detg. S in gasoline. The 
experience of the lab. at Delft with methods published 
elsewhere is described. W. T. II. 

Caloximofxic inalyais. n. Testing the purity of 
orginfe substances. R. N. M. A. Malotaux and J. 
Straub. Jlec. frav. chim. S3g 12iM0(1934). — In the 
previous paper (C. ri. 27, 2007) app. and technic were 
described for detg. molting and solidification lines which 
show the quantities of heat liberated or evolved during a 
tiiin. In the present paper it ia shown that a practical 
application of Che method is the detn. of the purity of org. 
<!iib6taiices. The theoretical form of the melting curve is 
«ihown and the effect of impurities upon it. The purity of 
various chemicals was tested and concordant results were 
obtained and in cases where a definite quantity of im- 
purity had been added, the results were found to be 
accurate. The substances studied were nitrotoluene, 
giiaiacol, indole^ a^naphthylamlne, asobenarne, lieiizo- 
phenone, stearic acid» trigtycorides from tallow and lard 
and dilKUxyl. W. T. H. 

Detennination of iodine in organic compounds. Joseph 
I (Wildberg. Mikrochemte 14, 161-0(1034). —The con- 
version of the I to inorg. 1'' can be accomplished satis- 
lactorilv bv the method given in PreglS book but without 
ttic addn. of trisulfite. Wash the carbonate «»oln. into 
an Erlcnmeyer fiask, ncutralm* to methyl orange with N 
HxS 04 and add 0.1 cc. in excess. The total vol. at this 
pumt should not exceed 75 cc. Add 1 cc. of said* Bri 
water, shako and allow to stand 2 min^ Then remove 
excess Brs by adding 1 cc. of 5% phenol which contains 
no quinone. Shake again and after 2-3 min. add 1 g. of 
KI and titrate with thiosulfate. Excellent results were 
obtained With 6-7 mg. portions of materials contg 
li>-70% I. W. T. H. 

Detection and detennination of small quantitiee of 
cholesterol and ot^er stearins. Alfred Wasitxky. Mikro^ 
chftnte 14, 289-310(1034).— A rcyiew. W. T. H. 

Bew micro method for detecti^ mbnoses in the pres- 


1 iBee of ledadag W oss S a Henry Tauber. Mikrockmit 
14. i67Hi(ld84)«^To 1 drop of neutral monoee-biose 
serin, suitably diluted so that not more than 1.25 mg. per 
cc. is present (2.5 mg. of sucrose can be present) add 
1 drop of a new reagent whkh is prepd. by dissolving 24 g. 
Cu(OAc)s in 450 cc. of beriling water, adding 25 cc. 
of 6.5% lactic acid after filtering* shaking, filtering 
again knd dilg. to 500 cc. Add the same reagents to 0.05 
^ cc. of water in another small test tube. Heat the 2 tubes 
for 8 mill, in boiling water and allow to cool for 2 min. 
Then add to each 1 drop of MoOi soln. (150 g* MoQi 4 
75 g. NaiCOi in 500 cc. Filter, add 800 cc. of 85% 
HtP04 and, when cool, dil. to 1 1). Shake and after 2 
min. add 10 drops pf distd. water. A blue color shows the 
presence of a monosc. In the case of a biose, both solns. 
will be green. W- T. H. 

Influence of hydrogen peroxide on the detsnnination of 
3 glucose by the Bdrirand method. A. Maikov. J.AppUed 
Chem. (U. vS. S. R.) 6. 567(1933). -If H,Oi is present, the 


glucose results are high. 


A. A. Boehtlingk ^ 


puontitative estimation of furfural at O'" with bromine*. 
Elisabeth E. Hughes and S. F. Acree. Ind, Eng, Chem,, 
Anal, Ed. 6, 123-4(1934).— Treat furfural at 0^ for 5 
min. with an excess of 0.1 N KBrOs in the presence of 
KBr and 3% HCl. The furfutal combines with 1 mol. of 
Brt. Dot. the excess oxidant by treating with KI and 

^ titrating with NaiSaOi soln. W. T. H. 

Determination of sn^o acids by titration with formalin. 
N. I. Bulgakov. /. Applied Chem, (U. S. S. K.) 6, 375-4) 
(103.3). — ^As buffer soln. borax is better than Na9HP04 for 
titrating amino adds with HCHO. The soln. should have 
pn 9.00 at the end point. CO* must l>e alxamt. The 
procedure is descritied. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Detection of tri(]iydromthyl)uiilne and a new retetion 

5 oi cobaltotts salts. P. GarcUi and A. Tcttamsnzi. in- 
dustria chimica 8, 677-8(1933).- Solns. of CoCli or Co- 
SC )4 givt» with N(CiH4.0H)i an intense violct-pink color. 
This can Ije used to detect the base at conena. as low as 
1^2000. The base can also be used to detect 1 part of 

in 15,000 parts of soln. B. C. A. 

Mol. diffusion of light in fluorescent liqutd.s [detn. of 
small amts, of quinine] (Canals, Peyrot) 3. 

6 

Lunge, Geo.: Technical Gas Analysis. Rewritten by 
12. R. Ambler. London: Oumey & Jackson. 410 pp. 
21s. 

Starch, H. P.: Volumetric Analysis. London: Bail- 
lidre, Tindall & Cox. 228 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Separating manganese from calcium, magnesium, iron 
and aluminum in tiie snslysis of mani^nesd ores. 1. A. 

^ Ivanov. Russ. 31,427, Oct. 31 » 1933. After the usual 
treatment with acids the sepn. of SiOi and the pptn. of Fe 
and A1 and heating of the ^n. with alkali acetate, Mn is 
pptd. vrith KsCrsOr an a weakly acidic soln., and this is 
followed by neutralization with NH4OH. 


ft— RINEIlAlJOGlCAL AND GE01X>GICA1. CHEMISTRY 

KDGAlt T. WBEItKy AND J. 9 , SCHAUUm 


The pyrite-msxcasite relation. M. J. Buerger. Am. 
il/aas^. 19, 37-61(1934). -A critical study of available 
Analyses indicates that pyrite corrMponds doseiy to ideal 
l eS«, while marcasite is definiuly S-luw. Comparison of 
unit cell ds. with detd. ds. shows that the »ceM Fc is 
ent as proxy solid soln. The relation of the 2 minerals is 
pTiiiiarily a chem. one. In the fmmation of marcasite m 9 
acid soln. the function of the H*** seems to to to remove 
some of the'S from Ui* aormrf P«sSi grouM, H.S 

and S-defident PeS,. A. M. Biwl 

A laaant tad of Wilqrtta and aaaodatad ininaiala m tto 

Xhomaa Baua, Utah. Arthur Montnonwr^ 

'nl- 18 , i 5 ^ 1884 ).*-Saiall Mack cubwurfWsbyite occur 
m rhydUtt, aaaood. with topaa, gtfnet. 


CryatalloKiaphio atudy of Hun|orioa oakttM. Maria 
Venal. Math. Mturw. Am. unear. Akad. Wiss. 49, 
167-78(1932). . . . 

Zoialto and other minarala Indudod in ntoalma atonuo 
Pine, North CofoUnn. George M. Hall. Am. UtHtrai. 
19, 76-80(19.34).— Zdsiie occurs as long tat nee^ 
crystids parallel to the cleavages or as fibrous WhetuU 
mMRS penetrating the mica. Biotitc, nugnaate n&d 
garnet are also found ns iaclwdons. A. M. Brant 
Atanlta from Vyoaninc. R. C. Wdls. Am, MintrcA. 
19, Sl'jiflhta) .-nAnalyns shows the pnauKe of Tl^.12%, 
U 0/)l% and Pb p.102%. . K.Ati. 

Sonm of faa bp ntaoral. IV. ZaOUlM and baith^ 
nila. litsnsaliuro Sameahinm and KacUro Hommi. 
Bm0. chm, Sac. Japan 9, 27-41(1934); of. C. A. 26, 
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Data are given tor the sorption of NHg, COi. SQi» 
CfHs, O and II at 0” and 25*^ and 1 atm. by dehydrated 
launicmtiUr, stilbile, mordenite (a), natrolitep apophyllite» 
analcite (b), incsite and bentonite (c). Apart from b» 
all samples sorb much NH«, the sorption being of the diem, 
type except with a and c; o is a sorbent of the ebabadte 
cluRs, c of the silica gel class. H. A. Beatty 

The genesis of titanite crystals. K. Obenauer and H. 
Hchmenburg. Cenir, Mineral, Geol, A1934, 47-65. — The 
frequencies of occurrence of zones and faces are statisti- 
cally evaluated, 'flic 29 genetic types listed by Bauer 
(Mtneralog. petrog, Mitt. 43, 319-31003.3)) arc reduced 
to 6. The .Simplest types are found to be minerogeneti- 
cally oldest. Michad Fleischer 

A natural mineral gel from Vadiegy. L&szl6 Zombory. 
Foldtani Kozlony 63, 219 20(1933). — A natural mineral 
gel, a transparent, brownish thick liquid, contained insol. 
0.08, SiO* 2.07, Fc,0, 11.32, A1,Q| 19..58, CaO 1.68, 
MiiO 1.60, SO, 37.89, P,Oi 6.25, Cl 1.26, HaO 18.36, 
turn 100.11%. 'ITiis iHiinpn. corresponds to (Fe, ADjO,.- 
2vSOa.xHaO or (Vq, Al)aOj.3SQ,.yHaO + i»(Fc, Al)(OH),. , 
It may have been formed by the oxidation and hydrolysis 
of decompg. sulfidic ores. The gel probably was chiefly 
a mixt . of Fe and A1 sulfates. Also in CetUr. Mineral Geol. 
1034A, 90-1 . S. S. dc Fin&ly 

A hydrothermal deposit in Wayno County, Missouri. 
W. A. Tarr and Jo.seph J. Bryan. Econ, Geol. 29, 84- 
92(1934). — Intense hydrothcnnal alteration has almost 
completely altered gianite to scncitc, cpidote and chlorite 
for short distances from the joints. Sphalerite and a little 
pyritc and galena were introduced during the closing 
stages. A. M. Brant 

New observations on the ores of the basin of the Niari, 
A. B. F. V. Lebedeff and O. Choubert. Compi. rend, 
198, 484 -6( 1934) . — The ores contain Zn, Pb and Cu. The 
principal minerals are calamine, willcmite, galena, chal- 
o(x:itc, dioptase, etc. Le.ss common are desrioizitc, vana- 
dinite, phosgenite and wulfenite. John E. Miltiery 
The molybdenum mine at Azegour, Morocco. Arnold 
lieun. Econ, Geol. 29, 76 83(19.34). — Pneurnatolytic 
molybdenite assoed. with garnet occurs in a metamor- 
phosed lime.stone near a granite batholilh. It forms dis- 
sc'niinated grains and resets and is rarely found in pockets. 
1'he oie averages 1 2 Vo MoSj. A. M. Brant 

Survey of die character of the petroleum deposits of 
Roumania. L. Mrazi*c. Intern. Bohrtech., Erdolberg* 
ban u. Geol. 41, 229 34, 239-45(19.33). — ^'I'lie historical 
geology and stratigraphy arc treated with a view to aiding 
in search for oil. Alxiut 5t)% of the iietrolcum now pro- 
duced in the world comes from Tertiary formations. The 
oil facies is characterized by the presence of liquid and 
gaseous hydrocarbons* together with “old** <ir fossil salt 
water. l*he water is high in Br and I, the I indicating the 
org. origin of the oil. The gaseous hydrocarlions prob- 
ably far excised the liquid in total wt. The older deposits 
apTJear to be highest in satd. hydrocarbons, which repre- 
sent the most stable equil. between C and H. K. K C. 

The origin and migration of petroleum. Karl Knjci- 
Graf. Intern. Z. Bohrlechn., Erdolhergbau u. Geol. 41, 
191 .‘S, 203-10(19.33) ; cf. C. A. 28, 996b A summary of 
hjrpolhescs. Emma K. Crand^ 

The o^in of iodine and bromine in oil-beozing waters. 
A. P. Vinogradov. Conipt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. 
IN. S.l, 1, 214 1.5(in English 2 16) (19.34) .—The oU- 
bearing waters of the Caucasus and the marine muds of the 
Black, Barents and Kara Seas contain 0.00*3-0.02% I and 
().tK)2.5-0.(K)7% Br. 'I'he origin of the I is in the fossil 
mud of marine bottoms. F. H. Rathmann 

•The mode of intrusion of deep-seated alkaline bodies. 
Helge G. Backlund. Bull. Geol. In^t. Univ. Upsala 24, 

1 24(1933) . — Evidence favors the theory of gravity differ- 
entiation of a single magma (cf. Bowen, The Eoolulion of 
Igneous Rocks). The conical shape often asssumed by 
these intrusive bodies is explained by the assumption of 
convection eurr.flts Holmes, C. A. 25, 4496). 

Michael Fleixher 

Chemical analyses of Swedish rocks. Walter Larsson. 
BuU. Geol. Inst. Univ. Upsala 24, 47-106(1933).— A com- 


pilation and classifieatkm of 1004 analyses of Sieedish 
silicate rocks. A statistical comparison of granitic and 
leptitic rocks is made. Michael Pletschtr 

Ophitic texture and the order of erystsUizstlon of ha. 
Baltic magmas. Torsten Krokstrdm. BuU. Geol, Inst 
Univ. Upsala 24, 197-216(1933).— Bxamn. of oUvine dole- 
rites from Sweden and Greenland showed that the plagio- 
clase crystd. before the pyroxene. The rodk could nut 
have bebi formed by simple fractional crystn. of a single 
magma as postulated by Bowen. The possibility of liqunf 
immiscibility as a contributing factor is defended. 

Midiael Fleischer 

Pyroxene andesites of Mount Csarhit. Alad4r Vendl 
Math, naturw. Ann. ungar. Akad. Wiss, 49, 504 61 
(1932). — Detailed achem. and petrographic description, 
with 75 rock analyses and 12 photomicrographs. 

S. S. de Fin&ly 

Rocks of Kenya. E. J4r4mine. Compt. rend. 198, 
838-40(1934). — Analyses of the following are given, 
oceanile; banded spherulitic phonolite contg. poikilittc 
egirite and enigmatitc; phonolite contg. large crystals of 
nephelite and sphene, with egiritic augite, hedenbergite 
and enigmatitc; and similar phonolite with kalafurite and 
Na amphibole in place of hedenbergite. C. A. S. 

Minerals from the limestone at Gflkom (Sweden) 
Chnster Enbcrg. BuU. Geol. Inst. Univ. Upsala 24, 
2.57-72(1933). — Bxamn. of garnet, pyroxene and vesuvi- 
anite indicate that the rock has b^n subjected to sevtTal 
distinct mctamorphic processes. Michael Fleischer 

Jhaaory [rock] of Samos. J. de Lapphrent}. Compi 
rend. 198, 760-1(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 47.56.-- The vein 
of cme^ rock, 6 m. thick, is in cryst. limestone ;\ the lower 
4..5 m. is homogeneous and consists of diaspore cottg. while 
tnica and Fe oxides, but no corundum; the upper 1 ..5 m 
consists of pisolitic ferruginous nodules in an Pc-frec 
matrix, and mainly diaspore, but contg. mica, chloritoid 
and a little kaolin. The emery contains about .3 
TiOj and 24% FciOi, and is a metamorphosed ferruginous 
siliceous bauxite. The Naxos emep^ is similar, but meta- 
morphism has proceeded further with formation of corun 
dutn. C A. Silberrod 

The geodiemistry of boron. I. V. M. Goldschinidi 
and Cl. Peters. Nachr. Ces. Gottingen Math - 

physik. Klasse 1932, 402-7. — With a Cu arc, it was found 
possible to dct. as little as 0.0005% in rocks, mete 
orites, abhes, etc. German granites and gabbrob cuntd. 
0.001% BfOi, meteorites somewhat less. Argillaceous 
bedimentary rocks averaged a^ut 0.1% BsOa . This higher 
B content must come from the hydrosphere, especially 
from sea water. The B content of sea water may be due 
either to the primordial atm. having contained BsOi, oi 
to its being thrown into the air by the many volcanic erup- 
tions during th course of geological tune. In the region il 
mctamorflhic descendants of the above-mentioned sedi 
mentary rocks (phyllite and mica schist), considerable 
amts, of freshly formed touniialine occur. A marked 
conen. of B is fouifd in coal ash. n. Ibid. 528^.5. 
Numerous detns. of the B content in rocks, minerals, 
waters, soils, plants, etc., have been made. Magmaiicroclc; 
contain about 0.0005-0.001% ffhe content for sia 

salts and sediments is high, llie siliceous skeletons of se.i 
organisms and coral contain B. The B content of plants 
runs as high as 0.5% in peas ami 1% in a tropical nectar 
The origin of B and Cl in the sea is discussed. 

L. L. Quill 

The geochemistry of germanium. V. M. GoldLschmidt 
and Cl. Peters. NachfC Ges. Wiss. GoUingen Math - 

S ik. Klasse 1933, 141-66. — ^Analyses of a large no. of 
lances contg. Gc were carried out by means of an* 
and x-rajr spectral methods. A method for the. detn. of 
0.0001% of Gc is described. Ge was found in almost all 
magmatic rocks and minerals, except dunite. distri- 
bution in these and in sedimentary rocks is disciwn 
In meteorites, the Ge accumulates in the Fe-Ni Md not 
in the troilitc. Bituminous coals contained 0.001*1*6% 
Ge()i, brown coals gener^y less than 0.01%. The cnncli- 
ment of Ge in the hoals is discussed. The av. Oc 
of silicate rocks is about 0.0006%. L. L. Quul 
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198r 105-7(1034)-— The fomiatioti of the earth hu fol- 
lowe4 the lawa governing the equfl. of a 3-phaae system: 
solid-^nagma-gas, the resistance to di£Fusion being taken 
into account. The partition of elements among the pha%s 
has been thus conditioned . The formation of a solid crust 
leading to a sUte of false equil., permits the existence of 
an atm. At*a true equil., all the Oi of the atm. would 
be bound by a thickness of less than 1 m. of the metallic 
nudeus. P. discusses the hypothesis that the first suge 
of condensation is the formation of liquid dags* composed 
of the silicates of 4^ and Mg. It is possible that bodies 


1 composed mainly of light dements have always been **dead 
BtarsR*' all thdr Ot having been combined in their rocks 
from the beginning. L. Waldbauer 

Odier and earth color deposits in the Upper Palatinate 
(Kruse) 26. Iron mine region of Bilbao (Wohlbier, et 
of.) 0. • 


Lacroix, Alfred: Contribution d la connaissance dc la 
composition chimique ct mindralogiqua des roches 4rup- 
tives de ITndochine. Paris: Bergcr-Levrault. 208 pp. 


9 -METALLURGY AND METALLOGftAPHY 


D. J. DBICORBST, OSCAR B. HARDUR AND RICHARD pIMBACH 

Results of flotation tests on the recovery of cassitcrite 
from silicate gang minerals arc tabulated. 


_ _ Control of 

pH is important in making the silicate gds. It should Ix^ 
slightly on the alk. side (7.2). W. H. Boynton 

A study trip through the iron mine region of Bilbao. 
H. Wdblbicr, Otto Muller and B. Kochanowsky. Kohle 
u. Erz 20 r 248-50(1933); Chtmte iy* Industrie 31 , 78.- 
A description of the geological formation and of the work- 
ing of the mines. A. Papineau-Couture 

The silver plroblem In milling silver-lead-zinc ores. 
Hartley Sargent. Can. Mining J. 55, 112-13(1934).— 
1 .ibles uf assays and recoveries in the sepn. of Ag min- 
( lals from Zn inmurals by milling methods are shown. 

W. H. Boynton 

Treatment of waste from silver manufacture. 


_ - _ approx, cotupn. CuPO». 

Pellets coutg. 10-20% P, the remainder Zn, added to sn* 
oxidiKcd brass oi bronze quickly removes the surface 
oxide. In the casting of Ni and its alloys Mn is an excel- 
lent deoxidizer and desulfurizer. Si and boric acid form 
fluid sl^ with certain metallic oxides. A1 is a powerful 
deoxidizer but the AbOi Is not slag forming. Ca, Ba, Sr, 
Li, Zn and Be have been used as deoxidizers for Cu with 
4 some success. Sound Cu eastings can Ih* made with Hj 
as the deoxtdizci provided air is excluded from the molten 
metal. Co may also l»e used. H. K. Messmore 

Pyrites processing in the Dwi^t-Lloyd plant. H. £. 
Woisin. MetaUges. Periodic Rev. No. 8, 25-8(1934). — 
Roasting of pyrites is an exothermic process expending 
energy in heat, while agglomeration is an encluthermie 
process requiring addn. of heat. It was successfully 


\ ^ ^^i^d to combine the 2 methods to obtain a more economical 

(London) 43, (L/ -9(1933), 44, utilization. It was found in expts. that roasted 

(»-8(1934).— In Ag mfg. processes the net Ag losses may 
loial 1 5% of the Ag used. Ctlean Ag scrap is melted with- 
luit other treatment. Common scrap is sent directly to 


the smelters for melting, assaying and refining. Ftliugs 
.(lid turnings are freed from Fe, Ni or nickel silver before 
melting. Floor sweepings may contain 15 100 oz. Ag 
pir 100 lb. These are burned to remove the bulk of the 
maietial, then ground to about Vi« in. prinrious to sam- 
]>liiig The coarse melallics which remain on the scTcen 
may be melted without furlhei treatment and the finei 
iiiateiial usually goes to the smelter. Buffing sand, lime 
and pumice materials frequently contain ^175-200 oz. per 
UK) lb. This material goes to the refiners for cupellation 
tiealmcnt. stripping solns., contg. UNQi or 

KNOr, arc freed from Ag by HCl or NaCl. The Ag may 
l>e pptd. by Cu or Fe and sold directly to the refiners. 


expts. 

pyrites to which crude pyrites had been added to bring 
the S content up to alxmt 12% could be reroosted wilh- 
out difficulty to a S content below 0.2%, yielding at the 
same time a g(X)d solid and porous agglomerate. Coke 
dust could be saved and the cost of agglomerate reduced 
considerably. The operation of a plant is dcscritied. 

M. Hartenhcim 

^ Sulfur enridiment in washed pyrite. Arthur J. Cad- 
dick. Mining Mag. 50, 154-5(1934); cf. C. A. 23, 
4H56. — ^Whcrc heap leaching of cuprous pyritic minerals 
is conducted the classification of the crude mineral is of 
prime importance, for it should ensure the max. quantity 
of washed ore of a quality that will yield cinders, after 
the roasting of the washed pyrites for H9SO4 manuf., of 
sufficient purity for economic use as Fe ore. In this re- 


. o .» A > tne renners. sped the classification of the crude mineral is largely gov - 
Spent plating solns. contain 2-3 oz. Ag per gal. and from * pnied by the content. In the present paper the causes 


ihese the Ag may be sepd. eleclrolytically or as«AgCl, 01 
willi Zn, or the s^ln. may be evapd. and the dry salts 
i(*rovercd. ^ H. K. Messmore 

T1ie*retoemant of metal by slag b>»the method of A. 

S Tochinald!. K. Kostyuchenku. Stal 3, No. 7, 1 8 
M933). -ITie method described bv Perrin (C. A. 27, 

•I 422) was first wneked out by Tochinskil in 1928. 

H. W. Rathraann 

A modem copper refinery in Canada. M. Altmcyer. 

( ume et laiton 7,7 12(1934) .—The works of the Canadian 
^'<^p|)er Refiners Ltd. in Montreal -East are described, 

» ‘specially the electrolytic plant. M. Harteiibeim 

Deoxidizers and fliriea. G. L. Bailey. Mttal Ind. 
Ibondon) 43, 681-4, 583-8. 692(1933).— Deoxidizers 
must be capable of reducing existing oxides in molten 
metals and the resulting oxide must be readily removable 
Irom the metid bath. Free energy of oxidation is a more 9 
1 eUable guide to the selection of deoxidizers than the heat 
<»f formation of the oxide. The oxides residting from dc- 
'Aidation should be capable of coagulation into coni- 
p<iiatively large particles to faciUtate removal. A compd., 
t‘u phosphide, contg. 1()-16% P Is an excdlent deoxidizer 
•*‘i molten Cu. This deoxidizer probably by reduction 


of CufO prevents the reaction CuiO + Hi(dia8(dved) - Gam 
2Cii -F HiO(steasn). B. suggests the formation of a iron 


are outlined whereby the S content of the washed pyrites 
resultant from heap leaching i<t higher than that of the 
<iriginal cuprous pyrites. The presence in partially oxi- 
dized 01 sjlfaled mineral of CuSOi.SHiO would naturally 
lower the S content of the mineral, as the amt. of S in 
this constituent is only 12.8%; however, since it is sol. 
and in the course of heap leaching is extd. from the mtn- 
8 eral, it follows that the elimination of 12.8% S material 
increases the S content of the residual ore. Again, hut 
in lesser degree, the presence of CusS of only 20.14% S 
lowers' the S content of the original ore. Other S com- 
binations are considered. In general it can be taken 
that the enrichment ^own in S content in relation to that 
of the original ore is due to the removal, in whole or part, 
of constituents contg. less S than that of the true Pe 
pyrite, FeSi. A. W, Purhanka 

Automatic control of metallurgical furnace cemditiont. 
II. J. Vdten. Instruments 7, 42-4(1934); Meek. Eng 
56, 22341. 

Review of Brltiah blaat-fumace practice. W. S. Allen, 
/rem 5^ Sled /nd. 7, 101-6(1934). , , K. H. 

Ceniziliaed remote-control and regulation in a modem 


» Steel Ind. 7, 150-64(1934). 


B. H. 
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Heat tnaafite la opea4ieirtb fimiaeea. G. W. 
Putnam. Irm A§$ m, 14-17(1084). B. H. 

Plant moha with an open-lmarfli Anaae te Hia 
centrifogul caatiaf of jiipe. Ewald Bertram. SUiU u. 
Eisen 54^ 125-83(1034).— The conetniction and operatimi 
of a tlltuig open-hearth furnace which aupplies metal at 
1880* to a Moore sand-caating machine are described. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

Open-hearth steel furnace practice in 1033. H. C. 
Wood, /ran t/5/isi/nd. 7, 110-20» 162(1034). B.H. 

Ihsnlation of open4ieaffli luiaacea. N. Allen Htimphiep. 
Blasi Furnace Sud PlaeU 22. 140-61(1034). B. H. 

Modem iron foundry practice. R. C. H. Weeks. 
F(mndry Trade J. 50, 166-8(1034). . D. S. 

Special foundry and alloy Irons in 1033. J. B. Hurst. 
Iron !ited Ind. 7, 113-14(1934). £. H. 

High-test cast iron in the United States of America. 
R. S. MacPherran. Proc. InsL Britx Foundrymen 25. 
223-63(1031-88). B. H. 

Modem practice in east-iron testiag. H. W. Swift. 
Free. Inst. Brit. Foundrymen 25. 644-75(1031-32). 

£. H. 

Ll|^ castingo for enameling. H.fi. McNair. Foundry 
Trade J. 50, 148-61(1034).— Practical and theoretical 
information for the proper foundn^ procedure in the pro- 
duction of Fe castings for enamding. Downs Schaaf 

Refractoiy materials for the iron and steel industries. 
Alfred B, &arle. Iren 6r Steel Ind. 7. 115-18(1934). 

B. H. 

Bessemer steel. Revival of its manufacture in Great 
Britain. L. P. ^dney. Iron Sr Sted Ind. 7. 121-4, 183 
(1934). B. H. 

Manufacture of rimmed steel ingots. J. H. Ncad and 
T. S. Washburn. Metals Sf Alloys 5, 43-7(1034).— A 
presentation of the factors which affect the quality and 
production of ingots for deep-drawing sheets and strips. 

Downs Schaaf 

Refining reactUme in ateel maldng. Marcd Guedras. 
Aaers spiciaux 8, 371-2(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4197.— 
Deoxidation and desuUurisation in the dec. furnace 
process are described. Desulfurisation is the resultant 
of the deoxidation, that is, there is an important rdation 
between the S content and that of oxide. S is partly 
eliminated as CaS and partly as SO|. G. T. Motok 

Mounting of small metallographic apedmena and metal 
powders in bakelite. H. M. Schleicher and J. L. Bver- 
Wt. Metals Sr Alloys 5, 59-^(19^) . — Bakdite resinoid 
is used as a mounting medium, the hardening takiim place 
by heat alone (temp, ranging from 86* to 130*) . D. S. 

Relation between plaetlc deformation in deep drawing 
and teneile properties of variona metals. M. H. Sommer. 
Am. Inst. Mining Met. Bngrs., Tech. Pnb. No. 541, 19 
pp.(l934). Alden H. Emery 

Amdication of the pendulum for meaeuring hardneae, 
of etructurea and modulus of elaatidty. P. Lc 
RoUam. Vsine 43, No. 8, 29(1934). — ^The principle and 
the method of measurement are demiibed. Accuracy is 
1/600. M. Hartenhdm 

Deoxidation of technical silver melts. K. W. Froch- 
lich. Mill. Forschungsinst. ProbUramts EddmetaUe 7, 
132-6(1934). — Of all deoxidizing agents P is the cheapest 
and also the most economical. The use of phosiphor- 
copper is advantageous because of its easy castability; 
H disease will not occur during bright annealing; don- 
gation and deep drawability are considerably improved 
wliUe tensile strath and hardness are lowered very little; 
intennediary annealing between rolling, drawing, etc., 
can ba of &e shorter diuation the more P remains in the 
allpy; and P*contg. Ag-Cu alloys are not easily attacked 
acidic foodstufis. Care must lie taken not to heat 
over 646* in intermediary annealingp as red-brittleness 
follows. M. Hartenheim 

Properties of German tilver. J. Cournot and P. Hilt- 
bold. Compt. rend. 196, 749-61(1934).— The effect of 
cold workiiig and annealing on German silvers contg. 
6640% Ctt and M2% Ni has bsen studied. Cold work- 
ing pcodiiees a Brindl hardness, AT, < 200, increealng 
witln fflereased content of Ni. AT of a odd-worlced alloy 


1 oontg. 60% Cu -f ONI tdian heated at 260'400* inersased** 
from 200 to 230, but after 10 mtn. at 800* or 1 hr. at 
660* fell to 67; oorrespondiiig figures for an alloy oontg. 
60% Cu l6Ni are 220-840 and 60-90. With OMt. 
Ni H decreaass linearly with iacreaae ol Cu; with eonst, 
Cu it increases with increased Ni. Homoipmisation by 
long-continued annealing at a high tmnp. is necessary 
to remove the dendritic structure of the oalt metal. 

9 C. A. SUbenad 

Xnfluenee of impuritiea on the teohni^ properUea of 
sine. Wilhelm Herrmann. 57, 968^(1933) 

Cd incieases the hardness, brittleness and red-dhortnesb 
of Zn and also influences the malleability and ductility ; 0.20 
0.25% Cd is the max. for rolling, 0.30% Cdgives crack 
formation at the ^ige of the sheet, while 0.60% Cd makes 
rolling of Zn impossible. Brasses of high m. p. or higli 
casting temp, contain little Cd. Brasses of low m. p. 

3 or low ca.sting temp, retain most of the Cd; if thecontent 
is high, crack formation may occur. Cd has a OUghtlv 
favorable influence on the corrosion resistance of the Zn 
Pb is the least harmful of the impurities of Zn. Pb up 
to 1.0% has a favorable effect on the rolling properties 
of Zn. Small amts, of PbS, however, make rhe Zn very 
brittle. Pb up to 0.3 0.5% increases the softnesa.of thi 
Zn and neutralises the embrittling action of other im 
purities such as Cd, Fc, As and Sb. Flaking and scaliiix 

^ of galvanizing on bending results if the Pb content »( 
the Zn is above 1.26%. In alloys up to 2%, Pb is used to 
increase machinability. In Zn-rich brasses the corrosion 
resistance against alk. reagents is increased hf a Pb con 
tent up to 2.6%, especially if a few tenths percent Fe is 
present. Fe makes Zn hard and brittle; 0.01o% Fe 
a decided hargiful effect on the rolli^ propmies of Zii 
Fc also acts unfavorably on glavanizing Zn. I Hardm ss 

5 and brittleness of Zn are s’aised extraordinarily by Sii , 
a Sn content of 0.02% makes rolling impossible. For 
normal galvanizing work Sn has bei^ficial properties, 
0.60-0.60% Sn may l>e present in the Zn. Sn reduces the 
bending stability of galvanized shapes and must be kept 
to a low max. for the galvanizing of plate, wire and other 
articles requiring great iMmding properties. Cu up fn 
0.05% has no influence on the forging and rolling of Zii, 
at 0.07% small edge cracks form; at 0.08% the influence 

6 of hardnw becomes noticeable . Zn contg. 0.18 4).19% Cu 
can no longer be rolled. Cu influences the color of gal> 
vanizing and Zn casting and is limited below 0.2% 
Arsenic and Sb diminish the usefulness of Zn for practical 
purposes, influencing the rylkng properties, galvanizing 
properties and corrosion resistance of the Zn. A1 is nivei 
present in the virgin Zn, yet is often added up to 0.01% in 
galvanizing and Zn casting to remove the color caused 

_ by Cu and 8b and to keep the Zn fluid, lustrous and uni- 

' form. Larger amts, of A1 increase hardness. Ten refii- 
ences. • C. B. Jenni 

Protectiva eoatinga for metal wosk. B* A. Hurst 
Ind. Finishing 10, No^ 4, 16 <22(1934) .—The results of 
investigations of tiie rust-inhibitive power of red lead, 
PeiQi, chromates and metallic Zn in porous and tion< 
porous vehicles are described. Red lead is inferior to 
FeiOi as well as to Zn, the latter giving very satisfacloiy 

8 restdts when non-porous vehicles afe used. D. T. 

Oalvaniring malleable caetinge. G. M. Thrashei 
Foundry 62, No. 2, 19-20, 60(1934).— Galvanizing mai 
leable fittings by the basket method is described in dt • 
tail. The importance of a low dross production is stressed. 

^ Downs Schaaf 

New proeeee fdr melting xlnc-eoated farm fencing more 
durable. J. L. Schueler* Ar* H, 339-40(1933). - 
The thoroughly cleaned wire is passed through a molten 

9 Pb bath; held at a temp, (not specified) which, develops 

certain desired phyti properties (not specified) in the stoel 
wire, and then through the molten Zn batlf. The win 
is then subjected to the action of a flame which evens tht; 
distribution of the coating and eeals up pin holes or oibei 
voids. Wire produced by this process shows grea^ n- 
sistanee to oonoslon than that produced by the mdinary 
galvanifing nrorrsseiT K* 3D* Jacob 

‘ ' for poUehed snaeblne peris Beugt 
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XjMiniiA Joto BeigMmlt. Tff*. TU. Uppl. C. 1 
M ^ «fliQtaiicte of dMt omU 

rust fgents* compriiiiif dsar and pigmented vanushes, 
petrolatuiii»^ bekyf eyliadef oils» wool-fat soliui.i etc., 
were faVestigated for use on MachiiieB and medi. parts. 
The tehtfe showed that petrolatum (drop point 44~8") 
gave the test pfotection. Among the drying materials 
a red varnish with an odor of wool fat, also gave satis- 
factory Mi^ts. D. Thuescn ^ 

The mechadlM of adherencO in metal plating. K. ^ 
Altmansterger. OheirfiddkenUch. 11, l&-ie(^d4) .--The 
problem of goad adherence of layer to the surface of a 
metal is disOiiased for vamiahing^ enameling and plating. 
Electrolytic plating is considered^ like gtdvanizing, to he 
an alloying process between base metal and cover, the 
latter dUfusingvnto the former and forming with it solid 
solos, or intermetallic compds.; the crystal lattices grow 
together. H retards the formation of an alloy. One 3 
reason for unsatiafactory adheakm is that all electni- 
deposited metals tend to contract during deposition, in 
particular Nl, Co» Fe» Cr, etc., which alMorb H easily; 
this causes intemd Stresses. The best adheaiun is ob- 
tained wten the formation of solid sdnS. between base 
and cover is as complete as possible, that is if the crystals 
of the base metal continue, during electrodeposttion, to 
grow in the same crystal lattice. For this reason the metal 
must be as clean as possible. The adhesive force is detd. ^ 
by measuring that force whkh is required to lift a deposit 
off the base m^tal. Some other tests by twisting, Brincll 
test and the Brichsen test arc mentiotied. M. H. 

The formation of bask copper chloride and its identity 
with ataoamita. H. P. Roolcsby and R. C. Chimside. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ini. 53, 33 5T(i934).— Rasic Cu chloride 
coiTes|>ondiDg to the Mineral atacaniitc is formed by the 
corroaon of Cu in chloride «olns. as shown by its x-ray 5 
pattern. The corrosion product of Eureka metal by chlo- 
rides has substantially the same pattern, hut contains a 
small amt. of Ni. ' L. W. T. Cummings 

Cauooa of poronty in nonferroas caatingB. J. 11. 
Cheeriiam. Irm Age 133, No. 5, 22-4(1034). — Sevcnral 
causes of faulty brass; hronse ami other nonferrous cast- 
ings are detailed. Downs Sehaaf 

Ibating caat iron. E. 6iebel and M. Pfender. Gnsserei 
21, 21-7(1034). — A, discussion of the exptl. results of 6 
rxpanrion, tensile and elongation tests. C. L. W. 

The dkiMdmice of gray caat iron upon the nature of 
the mold. A. Vkth. Gks^H 21, 1-3(1934).— Beading 
strength, hardncaa and granhite nucleus no. increase with 
the water content of the mold. The phosphide eutectic 
is likewise more strongly developed; this results in in- 
orea.«ied brittleness. Curtis L. Wilson 

The taluance of copper on the graphitizatioa behavior 
of white caat iron. I^ts Lykken. Icwa State CoU. J. * 
Set. 8, 207-10(1983). — ^The Am point of white cast iron 
suitable M maU*ab^ing is lowered 45^F. by the addn. 
of 3% Cu. The presence of 2% of Cu Hortens the lime 
m hath stages of graphilization of whhe cast iron. Copper 
tends to Tcfine gnana, and the castings etch faster. 

F. E. Brown 

The mtem: EsqM iron-^esiboa oaldes. H. C. Vaoher. 
Bur. Standards J.Rssear^fh 11, 541- 51(1933).— A known g 
mixt. of C oxides, at 1 atm. pressure was passed over liquid 
Ke maintained at a temp, of 1580" for approx. 90 min.; 
the Fe was then allowed to solidify, and the resulti^ ingot 
was anslyzed for C and O. The C-0 product obtained for 
molten Pe under mixta, of C oxides contg. approx. 11% 
COi was found tote O.00SS. Addnl. expta. on the system 
liquid Fe-H-HiO vapor showed that the data of both sys- 
tems were in good agreement with data for the walcr- 
gas reaction. Dowds Schaal 9 

Sorvoy of fho magnetic changes in aoina irons and steals 
Bs a Mraon of the taouKMnLtufO. J. Srigle. J. phys. 
f odium [7U 5^ 37-48(1934) .*-nAfWI' a general chapter out- 
lining the various revetaible and ifveversible magnetic 
tnmsformntiotis and their assoed. anomalies in expaasiou 
produced by heat treatments, detailed reOulta for a no. oi 
irouaBkl Steels am diSeusaad. A lasi|ea».*of«onipliea^ 
diagrams we tpsesented, corretattag these atiomallea with 


magnetic behavior and with the Curie point. The re- 
sults of x-roy atudko are summarised. W. W. Slifler 
The mkroOfttaol invnsliiillon of iron and steal by 
pdiiriiad N* Alunad and M. F. Schwarz. 

Uirgfa 9, M-7, 77-89(1988-84).— The app. used is 
briefly described. Faarlite in certain orientatioiis appears 
very bright with crossed oiools. Slip bands can be brought 
out sflarply with crossed nkob, and internal stresses can 
be detected. Several forms of Fe oxide can he differen- 
tiated with polarized light, other indnskms can be identified, 
and the structure of graphite in cast iron oan be brought 
out. Flow lines found in such materials as cold-heacwd 
bolts can be followed. Constituents in Fb-W, Fe-Mo 
and other Fe altoys con be identified. M i e rog r aphs 
obtained with parallel nicols and with crossed nicols ore 
shown. J. L. Giwgg 

Pssaage of hydrogen throutfi taaal. T. N. Jdc^. 
iVolureTflS, 217-‘18(1934). — Ha, formed by the raactim 
iK^tween dil. citric acid and mild steel at 25", ia almom as t 
likely to penetrate the steel sheet as to pass into the lad 
solution. Gerald M. Petty 

Alloy steels— their properties and uses. W. H. 
fichi. Iron fif Steel Ind. 7, 129-83(1934). B. H. 

The difficult problem of selecting alloy steels. H. W. 
MeQuaid. Heat Treating and Forging 20, 15-18, 21 
(1934). — 'fhe properties of many alloy ste^ are exm- 
sidered in their proper application to many industrial 
uses. Downs Schoaf 

Structure of on alloy steel. Owen W. Ellis. Iron Age 
133, No. 3, 20-3(1934): cf. C. A. 27, 5288; 28. 164SP.— 

A new constitutional diagram for quenched steels is drawn 
up and discussed. Mechanism of tlic formation of pearlite, 
iroOstitc and nodular troOstite is presented. C. B. J. 

Crystal structure and forming as exempiiiledinBlenran 
metal. Walthcr SchmidtTz. MetaUkumde 28, 228*86 
(193^1) . — A discussion of the forming of the alloy Elektron 
based upou previou<» observations on the crystidlography 
of the deformation process and upon new observations, 
in whidi it is shown that crystatlogiaphic reasoning, at 
least in this case, is of practical importances R. F. M. 

Nonoxidiziag steels. Moreau. Usine 43, No. 2, 31 
(1933). — From the standpoint of the metal and the con- 
dition of its surface 3 principal points influence corrosion : 
the law of homogeneity, law of conen. Iknit of solid solas* 
and law of oelf-ptotection. An alloy formiag a solid min. 
is homogeneous, and therefore does not oxidize and can 
be readily worked. Addns. of other metals made to in- 
crease riiem* re.it8tance should enter into sdlid aolns; 
below a certain oonen. chem. resistance is not obtained. 
Self-protection is given by adding a nobler metal thm the 
solid soln. so that an osaidc film is formed on the surface 
of sufficient thickness and oontinuity to prevent oorrosioa. 
Martensitic, ferritic and austenitic steels on a O-Ni 
basis satisfy these 01011118 very well, also steels with addas. 
of Cu, Mn« Al, etc. ConapaSv, properties and fields of 
application are described. M. Rartenhcim 

Tha hardaeas testing and boat taaatasut of high -spaed 
tools steals. J. Garland. Machinery (London) 43, 194r-5 
(1933) discussion is given on the differences found in 
the hardness of high-speed steel tools supplied to asUmd- 
ard analysis and specification by the same and different 
makers. Recommended practice in hardening is a tamp, 
range of 1228" to 1320", followed by seheataug at 520" 
to 620". A. W. Furbank 

Rate of age-hardening of doiahiiniii aa dstseiainad hy 
upsetting tefta. J. O. I^rst. Metals dr AUetys S, 57-^ 
(1934) .--An upaetting <t08t is described lor aoudyiug the 
workability of various afloys of Al in such operatknis as 
riveting. It was found Shaeduralnmin aged at rseant^pm. 
after quenehing begins to age-harden appredafaty ui 
IV4 hrs. alter quenehing; the same alloy stored at 0" 
immediately afta queueing began to ageAardsn 86 
hrs. after quenching and when stared at —48" did not 
age^harden appKciably over a period of 14 flasst. 

IDsNmas Schaaf 

BaeMit .mawM Ib caM^uidMriBC ol stMls* Utn 

oami. GwSfSuM, Aoa, 

Cue4uiid«atav agMtt, putM, Uvud* aai fUM, •» dia* 
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ctincd. The fectort in case-hardening are: the metal. i 
temp., time, agent used, its condiictibility, humidity, 
relation of its vol. to that of the pieces and the grain size 
of the metal« Ni steels require a lower temp, than ordi- 
nary steels, because Ni retards the migration of C. The 
Cowan process is discussed, and the Cowan, Ripoche, 
Huni and Aube furnaces are compered. Micrographs 
are given of normal and abnormal structures, along 
with fractures and cooling curves. Cooling practices, ^ 
hardness after annealing and some of the irregularities ^ 
that appear are discussed. A long table of hardnesses ob- 
tained by different means is addend. The treatment and 
properties of special steels is reviewed. A. N. H. 

The influence of cathodic hydrogen tn the strength of 
■teel. D. Alekseev, P. Afanas'ev and V. Ostroumov. 

Z. Ehktrochem, 40, 02-8(1934); cf. C. A. 20, 2770.-> 
'fhe cathodic brittleness of .steel in HsS04 to which HiS, 
SOs and AssOi were added was studied, frith variation of 3 
c. stress, conen., time and temp. Mctallographic and 
x-ray analyses gave no evidence of structure changes, .so 
it was assumed that the H penetrates the intercryst. 
spiUH^. Part is loosely bound and easily removed by 
bending or heating; part remains as a solid soln. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

Temper brittleness of common structural steels. Paul 
Borcl. Reo. mH, 31, 14-31(1034).— A group of killed 
steels was compared with a representative number of open ^ 
and rimming steels. Any heat treatment which permits 
pptn. of Os renders open and rimmed steels more brittle 
than killed. In killed steels all treatments used produce 
practically the same impact .strength; this varies greatly 
in rimmed steels. O acts as a catalyzer of germination ex- 
tending greatly the range in which the physical structure 
of steel undercooled bdow Ah unstable. 

‘Red britflenesa of copper steels; means of prevention. 5 
F. Nehl. Usine 43, No. 4, 31(1034); Stahl u. Etsen 53, 
773-8(1033). — ^Red brittleness of Cu steels in tube mak- 
ing can be avoided when the following i>oints arc observed: 
steel with not more than 2% Cu worked between 800" 
and 1100® does not show cracks; above IKM)®, steels with 
more than 0.5% Cu produce cracks when bending; with 
less than U.5% cracks are not formed at any temp. The 
addn. of Ni in an amt. higher than half that of Cu pre- 
vents cracking at all rolling temps. M. Hartenheim 6 

Scone micrographic aspects of an annealed hard ordi- 
nary carbon steel. J. Seigle. Chimie Industrie 30, 
1282-9(1933}.— A detailed micrographic examn. of a 
steel having the following conipn.: C 0.58, Mn 0.88, 

Si 0.1 5, S 0.020, P 0.021 %, led to the following conclusions : 
(1) On heating pearlite subsists practically unchanged to 
the end of the dilatometric anomaly, except in the case 
of very pndonged heating or of very strong cold -working 
after the 1st heating; the 2nd heating then gives a coalesced * 
structure. (2) On cooling, pearlite forms at the very lu*- 
ginning of the dilatometric anomaly. (3) The pearlite 
of a given hard steel can have a C content considerably 
lower than the generally admitted 0.85-0.90%, while the 
steel retains all the characteristics of an annealed steel. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The effect of nitrogen content on high-chromium steels. 

S. M. Norwood. Can, Chem. Met, 18, 86(1934). — Large g 
columnar grains of the straight-Cr alloys contg. over 18% 
Cr have been improved by the addn. of appropriate 
amounts of N as high-N ferrochrome. The N should 
be present in an amount equal to al>out 1% of the Cr 
content, thereby improving the strength and toughness 
of the casting without materially affecting the hardness 
or the ma^nability. One detrimental effect of N on the 
prcv>ertie8 of wrought Cr-Ni steels is decreased stability 
at elevated temps. These steels are, like usual types, sub- 9 
ject to intergranular attack. N improves Cr-Ni steels 
in machinabuity and provides nonmagnetic castings of 
relatively high strength. W. H. Boynton 

Resisfauice of nitridsd anstonilic manganese steel 
agidiiat sea wale**.* ^un-ichi Satd. Proc, Imp. Acad, 
(Tokyo) 9, 402-3(1938).— The potentials of Fe, of a 
special sted contg. C 0.42, ^ 0.21, Mn 0.55, P 0.024, 

S 0.013, Ni 0.25, Cr 1.47, A1 1.38, Mo 0.25% and of a 


sted contg. C IM, SI 0.08, Mn 11.72, P 0.04, S 0.007%, 
both before and after nitriding, were measured in sea 
water. Tl|e attack of the specimens was in relation to 
their potential. The nitrided austenitic Mn sted diowed 
the highest potential and was entirdy unattadeed. 

Leopold Pessd 

Chromium eUloj steel etMnm, J. H. Critdiett. 
Foundry 62, 16-18, 43(1934).— Certain phys.* and chein. 
properties are listed for plain Cr-sted castings contg. 
(1) 1-8% Cr, (2) 4-7% Cr, (3) 12-14% Cr, (4) 18^^ 
Cr and (5) 25% Cr. N addns. to over 20% Cr steels 
Is advocaUMl in order to reduce the tenden^ toward 
large columnar gruns and grain growth on holding for long 
time periods at high temp. Downs Schaaf 

Deterioration of slironihim-tangsten steels in ammonia 
gas. P. R. Kosting. Jlfstoir dP Alloys 5, 54-6(1934).— 
Results are given For 1-year exposure tests of a senes 
of Cr-W steels (Cr up to 2.7%, W up to 11.7%) to a 
3:1 mixt. of H and N with 10% NHi at a temp, of SUO** 
and at a pressure of 600 atm. Downs Schaaf 

Heat-treating steel wheels. Anon. Heat Treatine 
and Forging 19, 12-13, 17. 40-1(1933).— A compact 
unit is described in which movement and heating are pre- 
cisely controlled. Downs Schaaf 

‘'Union Bau-Stahl*’ as the material for bridge con- 
struction. S. Ohta and S. Kawagudii. Tetsu to Hagane 
(J, Iron Steel Inst., Japan) 20,29-34(1934). — ^Mechani- 
cal and corrosion tests were carried out and results 
are given. Plates, T-bars and rivets of this sted showed, 
resp., yield point, 38-41, .37-38, SO-AO; tensile istreugth, 
57-4U, 58-60, 53-5:i; elongation 20-24, 19-!^ 27-;j0, 
hardness (Brin.) 183-192, 183-187, 153-15^ (Izod) 
6 4, 0, 15. Cfirrosion tests were made in aii% watet, 
sea water and solns. of lIxSOi, HCl, HNC^ and NaCl 
'rhis U. B. steel is generally •superior to ordinary C steel 
exci^pt in the case of H2SO4. M. K 

Researdi on metals and alloys. F. C. Frary. Ind. 
Eng. Chem, 26, 281 -4(1934).— A review of some of the 
iiTiix)riant considerations involved in the production of 
a new com. alloy, with emphasis on the effect of impurities 
1x1 metals; worlmbility in relation to crystal structure and 
annealing; the problem of melting metals; and the “custom- 
ers’ problems’* such as the utilization of the finished 
product, casting processes aud corrosion resistance. 


M. £. Haas 

Beryllium and its alloys. H. A. Sloman. Metal Ind. 
(London) 44, IfVO 2, 18.3-6, 216-11(1934).— A survey 
of the present position of Be; 9s occurrence, extn., technic 
of production by electrolysis, properties and uses. The 
production, usefulness, application and properties of Be- 
A1 alloys. Be bronzes, Be-Ni alloys and Be plating also 
are disciLSsed. Downs Schcuif 

HoU effect and some other physical constants of alloys 
n. IThe ^tin-bismuth series of alloys. W. Rhcinalt 
Thomas and E. J. Evans. Phil. Mag.47, 65-83(1934); 
cf. C. A. 26, 3419. — ^Thr Hall coelTs., resistivity, temp. 
coefiT. of resistance, fliermoeleclric power and d. weredetd. 


for Sn-Bi alloys over the entire compn. ran^. The 
samples were carefully annealed. The most rapid varia- 
tions in properties occur in the region 8f low Sn content . 
The Hall coeff. changes sign as the magnetic field is in- 
creased. The max. value occurs at a compn. of 94% Bi 
for a magnetic field of 3096 gausses. For more intense 
magnetic fields, the max. is shifted toward higher mnens 
of Bi. The results indicate a solid soln. of Sn in Bi at the 
Bi end of the compn. range. t E. J. Rosenbaum 
Magnetostrictive alloys ''with low temperature coef- 
ficients of frequency. John McD. Ide. Proc. Inst. 
Radio Enps. 22, 177-90(1934).— A study of 34 magnetic 
alloys of Pe, Ni, Cr and Co was made with rods of these 
allo3r8 used as secondary frequency standards to stabilize 
the frequency of magnetostrictive oscillators. The temp 
coeff. of frequency is a function of compn., heat treatment, 
temp, and magnetization. Seven alloys gave temp, 
coeffs. of the order of 1 cycle in a million per degree, 
when properly heat-treated and magnetized. Five alloys 
riiowed Imge magnetostriction and gave good frequency 
stabilization when used with C magnetostriction oscil- 
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SM ftt ag of Iho oolocllo toaneratiirt In Ifon-oiiboii d- i 
lofi. Bim Piwowarsky. n. BAmu 84, tt-4 

(1884). — ^linie-liieiap.ciims on alloy* ]in^. from 
lyte Fe and tiinar charcoal were carniill^ studied. Eu- 
tectic temp, falls with rising superheat of the melt; rises 
with increased C content. Cast Fe, cooled immediately 
after the addn. of Si or Mn, lowered the eutectic point. 

If more time is given the melt after the addn. this under- 
cooling vanishes. On addn. of Ni the temp, of the eutec- ^ 
tic dr^ with the time of standing. Mo stands between 
Ni and Si in its action. C. B. Jenni 

DiffttsionB that take place In inm-siliccn alloys during 
heat treatment. N. A. Ziegler. Am. Inst. Mining Met. 
Engrs., Ttck, Pub. No. 538, 6 pp.(10S4). — No apprad- 
able diffusion resulting in a change of chem. oompn. takes 
place in Si-Fe during heat treatment. When unalloyed 
Fe is heat-treated, Fe oxide scale is formed on the surf^, 
but there is nothing to prevent O from diffusing into tl^ 3 
metal and satg. it, if heated to a sufficiently high temp. 
In Si alloys (at least 2% Si) a film of Fe ^cate on the 
surface acts as a barrier to O diffusion, but does not inter- 
feie with diffusion of C to the surface and escape as CO. 

Alden H. Emery 

The intermediate phases of the iron-tungsten ^prtem. 
W. P. Sykes and Kent R. Van Horn. Trans, Am. Inst, 
Mining Met. Engri. 105, 19S*‘214(1833). — ^The constitu- 
tional diagram ot the Fe-W system was constructed. ^ 
The temp, of the pcritectoid reactions (a + d 7=^ «) was 
about 1040 The homogeneity ranges of the intermedi- 
ate phases were not detd. exactly bmuse of difficulty in 
forming the compounds and attaining equil. However, 
allojrs contg. 68-69% W after protracted sintering at 
1600** appear to consist solely of fi FeiWt, while the liquid 
formed at the eutectic temp, can be detected in conens. 
between fi7.5 and 68% W. Probably the oompn. range 5 
of d at 1600” does not exceed 1%. The « phase appears 
to be represented by the formula FeiW. A. H. E. 

Hardness measurements on binaiy alloys of lead- 
anthnony, antimony-tin and lead-tin. N. Aoki. A\ff- 
woku no Kenkyuk 11, 1-‘2O(1034).— 'Brinell hardness of 
these binary alloys was detd. and the relationship to the 
microstructure and the equil. diagram was studied. The 
hardness is not const, for different loads; Brinell hardness 
of alloys, rich in 7 and S phase increases with load to a max. 6 
and then decreases gradually; that of alloys rich in or 
or phase increases till the samples break. Time of 
loading, aging at room temp, and annealing affect the 
harcbicss. The effects depend on the structure of phase. 

M. Kuroda 

The texnaiy alloys: magnesium-zinc-caldum. Ren4 
Paris. Compt. rend. 197, 1634-6(1933). — ^The temp.- 
compn. dUagram for the system is given. The compds. 
in the system include CatMgi, CaiZnt and CaiMgiZni; ' 
the last exists as large polygonal crystals, insol. in HNOa, 
m. without deoompn.at496”. Alloys contg. 30% or more 
Ca oxidize readily; alloys rich in Zn oxidize slightly, are 
hard, break easily and are difficult to work; alloys rich 
in Mg are light, oxidize but slightly and are easilsrworked. 

E. G. Vanden Boache 

The qretem: Fe-FeiC-ZzC FeiZrs. Rudolf Vogel and 
Karl Loehberg. Arck. Eisenkuttenw, 7, 473-8^934). — g 
The constitutional diagram for Fe with up to 6% C and 
30% Zr was detd. by thermal and structural ezamn. A 
pseudobmary section Pe-ZrC in which a y-solid soln. with 
0B% C and 6.06% Zr forms a eutectic with the ZrC with 
1.3% C and 9.88% Zr, divides the examd. conen. quad- 
raafl^ Pe-FCiC-ZrC-FeaZrs into 2 areas with similar 
conffitions. In the area Fe-FesC-ZrC, a eutectic . 
cxllts at 1146”, where a binary Fe-C melt is in equil. with a 
binaiy solid soln. of 7-iron with C, cementite and ziroo- 9 
nium carbide. In the area Fe-ZrC-FeiZrt, an Fe-Zr melt 

at 1880” is in equff . with a bbary solid soln. of 7-iron with 
Zr, ZrC and FeiZrt. The eutcctoid disintegratkm of the 
7-aDlid SQJna^ sUJts fr^m the Pe-Zr side to Pe-C side to 


planes were found. One, at 780”, is a transition phase 
where a 7HMilid soln. with 0.1% C and 0.8% Zr disinte- 
gratea Into almost pure a-iron and ZrC in presence of Fei- 


The otlmr plaim k a eiitaoloU 
teiQp. of pearttte; all ZiC k sagitgated at Ughor 


which transfonaa finally the remainder of the7«*^ iw. 
into pure pearlite. The oocunence Of Pe-Zr eoofKk* 
duces the hardness; increasmg ZrC Increases hardness. 
The structure of quenched Zr steek cooskts ef marknshe 
which is less brittle than pure Pe-C martensite. M, H« 
Behavior of aome light alloys towarda aaa-watar cor- 
, roaloB. J. Cournot, M. Chaussaih and H. Poun^. 
’ Compt. rend, 198, 85-7(1934). — Immersion and alternate 
immersion tests were ti^e with two groups of Cu-fr^ 
A1 alloys, one contg. approx. 9% Mg and minor amts, of 
Mn and Si, and the other contg. Mg 2-3, Mn 1-2. ^ 
0.2-0.5, Si O.d-0.5%. The loss of wt. of the alloys high 
in Mg compares favorably with that of ordinary duralunun 
and is slightly better than that of a duralumin contg. 
Ni and Cr. The loss of wt. of on alloy contg. Mg 9.18, 
t 0.66, Mn 0.34% was less than half of that of an all^ of 
similar compn., but contg. ont^ 0.03% Mn. These alloys 
show promke for marine service. Leopold P^ssel 
A new method for mvantion of corroaion of aluminum 
and its allova. M. Tasaki. Tetsu to Hagane (/. Iron 
Sted Inst. Japan) 20, 42-6(1934),— To prevent'eorrosion, 
A1 is anodkally oxidized at the same time that it is Aeing 
annealed , in a bath which is kept at 600 ” for duralum in or at 
230” for pure Al, and which contains equal parts of KNOs 
^ and NaNOg. A.c. is used at 66 v. and 0.04 amp./sq. cm 
for duralumin, or at 100 v. for Al. After 30 min. foi 
duralumin or 1 hr. for Al, the m4tal is quenched in water 
and washed. Changes in the bath, effects of Impurity, 
loss of the salt, recovery of the salt and analytical methods 
for impurities were studied. Corrosion resistance pro- 
duced by this mhthod is equal or superior to that py othci 
methods, and the mechanical properties of the inetal are 
not injured. ‘ M. Kiiro^ 

Corrosion and protection of magnesium and its light 
alloys. Guy D. Bengough .and L. Whitby. Tran^ 
Inst. Ckem. Engrs. (London) Advance Copy, Dec. K, 
1933, 13 pp.; Metal Ind, (London) 44, 3-*6, ^-5(1934), 
cf. C. A. 27, 5704. — Data aie given on the ccimpn. of the 
corrosion products of Mg exposed to an indoor and to au 
outdoor atm. Curves of wt. incremeut vs. time show that 
no permanently protective film is formed on Mg exposed 
• outdoors. Losses of wt. are given for a no. of Mg alloys 
exposed outdoors and under various indoor conditions. 
The value of lanoUn as a protective coating is indicated. 
A slight loss of wt. may be accompanied by a considerable 
loss in elongation*. Data cm sea water immersion and salt 
spray tests are given, illustrating the effectiveness of 
various protective chem. films, especially that prcxlua^d 
by the * 'selenium treatment/* with and without the addtil. 
use of org. protective coatings. Leopold Pcssel 
The thapries of corrosion. V. O. A. I^ght. Min- 
eral Industries, Penna. Slate Coll. 3, No. 6, 2, 4(1934), 
cf. C. A. 28, 1647^ —Soil corroaion isfeonridered. 

^ i Alden H. Emery 

Practical problems of corrosion. Vm. Inhibitive 
action of certain pigments on rusting. K. G. Lewis and 
U. R. Evans. J. Soc. Ckem. Ind. 53, 26-33T(1934). 
cf. C. A. 24, 2619.— Sted and Pe spefimens of different 
analysis, in contact with a no. of paint pigments and ricrt 
materials suspended in 7 different kinds iff water and dil 
salt solns., with and without the addn. of Os, were examd. 
for loss of wt. Red lead, litharge, PbOi, PbsO, Pb oxalate, 
PbiCrOi, white lead, Pb sulfate, FegOg, ZnO, MnOj, silica, 
magnesia, Ca carbonate, Ba sulfata, glass beads, Caibo- 
rundum, sand, emery flemr, "Blom Pigment S,*' “Blom 
Pigment N** and silica gel were investigated. Magnesia, 
litharge, VBlom F^ent S*' and "Blom Pigment N*' pre- 
vented attack almost completely in most liquids , while 
some of the other solids indinted mltibitive action in some 
liquids. Some pigments, especially MnOr and PbOi, m- 
oderated the attadc. In the presence of added Os; 
AssOr and Mg carbonate ^owed inhibitive action, 


as inhibitor. In sm water, red lead i ndi c a t yl ^ibittve 
possibilities. Another set of eiqita. oomprised scraten 
tests made cm pa^t films contg. the plgmeatSi and visual 



1934 


3861 ^Mekithffy aM yekilhpa^^ 2802 


obMnnj^ «|l tmtk. Uthme, rad ktd, 

ZttO. "Blam Pigment S/' Zn dust and Zn dust mind with 
ZnO srara oorronan inhibitmg. FbOi, MgO. Mg carbon- 
ate and MnOi warn doubtful. Lack of Inhibhive action 
at the accatch was ^own by FesQ,, Aafi», SbiQ,, Snt),, Ti 
oxide, emery flcsir. Carborundum, Pb oxalate, Pb sulfate, 
white lead, ^ duromate, Ba sulfate, graphite, iaiti |. 
black, A1 pigment, A1 coarse powder. Expts. made 
with mixta, of gruhite with red lead or ZnO showed rad 
lead to be mora emetive m giving inhibitive properties in 
graphite paints. The inhibitive phenomena are explained 
lir the umuence Aerted by the pigments upon the phys. 
characteristics of the primary corrosion films and ara 
similar to the phenomena caused by NaOH or KiCrU,. 

. . ^ • Leopold Pessel 

The uaefhlnaaB ot eomaioa teats to the diesnleal engi- 
neer. A. S. White. Ind. Chemisl 10, 9ii-101(lft‘M). 

H 

Fatiguftandoonrotioft. K.Uute. OberfiOclmUch /lO, 
281(1933).— Present views oa oerrosion fatigue are dis- 
cus^; it 19 due not only to electrolytic effects, but the 
presence of 0 is necessary . Decrease of endurance strength 
under aimuftaneous corrosion is twice as great as in air; 
stmple^spraying with water may cause this effect which 
may even reach 90% in highly refined steels. Cu is, 
however, perfectly resistant. Protective coatings of 


A practical mcUiod of aloetrlcal piotactloii for uipo Unot 
agalnat aoU cccmloB. Stair Thayer. Natural Gas 14, 
No. 11, 5*-12(1933); Proc, Am. Peiroleum Inst. J4th 
Ann. Meeting Sect. JV, 148-*d2.«— Expts. In lab. and field 
showed an that a hot aTOUcatloa of ooal-tar enamel and the 
maintenanoe of a p, d. of 0.8 v. is sufficient to stop corrosion. 
Kxpts. jvith grease«ooated lines showed that the cost of 
protecting them electrify is at least 9 times as much as 
that for the enameled lines, which are completely pro- 
tected. Any high elec.-resiatance coating is adaptable 
to this type of permanent protection. A. W. Pttrbimk 
Coffoiioa troubles with caatdroii pipos laid ia Omniiigor 
soil; causes and methods of combattw. C. M. Wtdhers. 
Wasser 7, n7'32(4988). — ^Protn the results of studies 
of conditions of the mains and chem. tests on samples of 
ear^ tidcen from around the pipes W, concludes that cor- 
rosion is independpnt of the type of Pe and is favored by 
I hese factors : ( 1 ) loosely packed soil immediately around 
the pipes through wHich air and water pass readily, (2) 
high conen. of H ions, (3) presence of H|S, (4) absence of 
CaCQi, and (6) presence of sulfate. The i^uction of 
sulfate (by bacterial action) is not in itself regarded as a 
cause of corrosion but the entrance of O makes this condi- 
tion dangerous. In the case of a soil contg. FeS where 
entrance of O is possible, the Ph is no measure of the danger 
of corrosion, as FeS 04 formed would have a add reaction 


inetallic nature (sherardiclng, galvanising, *elc.) and of 4 but basic ferric salts an alk. reaction. Corrosion may be 
j * 1 .,. 1 .^ 4U w.-.. j X . _ _ prevented by keeping the mains dry, as by the use of a 

protective coating. A cheap means of decreasing corrosion 
is packmg the pipes when laid with a well packed layer of 
clay or loam 10 cm. thick. Lime should be added if the 
clay CUT loam is in itself corrosive. In the appended dis- 
cussion the use of protective coatings, particularly bitumi- 
nous ones, is considered. M. G. Moore 

Behavior of steel pipe under etrongly comeive eondl- 
tione. P. Bisenstecken and £. Gerold. Ai u. Wasser^ 
Jack 74, 934(1934) ; cf . C. A. 27, 5042.— Electrolytic cor- 
rosion is independent of the pipe material and can be mini- 
mized by the use of insulating coatings, insulating coup- 
hngs ond elec, drainage systems. The p. d. across insu- 
lating couplings should not exceed 0.1 v. Periodic 
tests should be made on both insulating couplings and 
drainage systems. R. W. Ryan 

Protection of metallic pipes buried in soil against elec- 
trolytic corrosion, eepeciauy from stray earth coirents. 
F. Besig. Gas u. Wasser/ach 77, 37^(1934); cf. C. A. 
27, 2411. — Potential or current measurements are re- 
quired to det. definitely whether a given case of corroskm 
is electrolytic or chemical. Pipe coatings are perhaps the 
most important protective measure. The varbus coating 
types are mentioned. While it is desirable to remedy 
stray currents at their source, m some cases msulating 
couplmgs may be used where the drop across the oouj^ng 
does not exceed 0.1 v., but this must be frequently chedeed. 
Five types of insulatmg couplings are illustrated and de- 
scribed. Such couplings should not be used in bw-resb- 
tance soil. Elec, drainage methods sometimes give good 
results but care must be taken in their installation and 
they must be continually supervised whUe in use. 

R. W. Ryan 

Electrolytic conosbn in a hospitil. Wilhdm Francken- 
stein. Gas u. Wasserfach 76, f»4-6(19^).'^Blectrolytb 
corrosion of water ana steam lines, etc., was found to be 
due to defective grounds on the 3-wire d. c. system withm 
the hospital, and was remedied by the use of a suitabb 
independent ground. R. W. Ryan 

Effect of the hvdrogen4on concentraticin on the cono- 
sionofiron. J.M. Bryan. Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, XlWr^ 
1209(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5025.— Expts. were carrM out, 


ltd lead mcrease the length of life but do not prevent cor- 
losion. Nitridbg reduced fatigue 4*>20% and promises 
well for future application; cold-pressing promotes more 
t jvorablc distribution of stret>ses and gives an improvement 
up to 30%. Frequency of altemutmg stresses seems to 
liave an influence on corrosion fatigue onty above 1000 
cycles per sec. Corrosion fatigue can be explained, ac- 
cording to present theories, thht a film of different thick- e 
ness is formed which tears under mech. stress; low fre- 
quencies of stress permit the film to form agam, so that only 
high frequencies have the harmful effect of baring the 
siiriace for corrosion* M. Hartenbeim 

Corrosion fatigue and sucker-rod failures. Blame B. 
Wescott and C. Norman Bowers. Proc. Am. Petroleum 
Inst. I4ik Ann. Meeting Sect. IV, 29-42(1933). -^e 
C. A.28,449». K. H. 

Report on Bureau of Standards soU-corrosion and pips- 6 
coatii^ investigation. Leonard F. Wood. J. Am. 
Water Works Assoc. 26, 176-88(1934). — ^The materbls 
tested included all forms of Fe, Cu, brass and their alloys 
that have or might have underground use. The data 
cover varying periods up to 8 or 10 years. Soil character 
rather than nature of material controls the type and sever- 
ity of corrosion. Aside from high-Si cast iron, which 
undci a wide number of conditions showed little corrostoo, 

110 ferrous pipe material showed marked superiority. Gal- ' 
vaiiizmg showed substantial protection, i^ysi of 75% 
ur higher Cu conteuc showed excellent corrosion resistance, 
lliin paint films and coatmgs affected |;>y soil stresses are 
not safb^tory. Tentative recommendations are made. 

D. K. French 

Soll-oonoaion, studies 1932. Rate of loss of weight 
and pitting of f erroui and nonf errous specimens and metel- 
hc protecUva coatinge. K. H. Logan and R. H. Taylor, g 
But. Standards J. Research 12, 119-45(1934) (Research 
leaner No. 638).— Data obtained from specimens removed 

111 1932 are given. In most soils the rate of corrosion de- 
cnabeb apparently with time, because of more stable 
iicucb conditions or because of the formation of corroabn 
pioducts, tending ultimately toward a fixed rate of cor- 
rosion. Predbtbn of the rate of corrosion, based upon 
the soil types establiiriied by the U. S. Depar^ent of 


Agriculture, seems possible. The type of eoU ratter than 9 by the jn^ously desmb^ method, on a mild s^ u 
the variety pf ferrous material is usiiaUy the oontibUing used m tm-plate mai^. Feme Fe causp a s^ht u^bi- 

tactor with respect to corrosion, but in certain soils proper turn of cormw at bigher and an acpdmtipn at lower 

choice of the m^erial assumes great importance. Ot and amdities. With feme Ft present mitiaUy, O cauM 
alloys high in Ctt oortode tew rapidly tlna inoirt faroua oeteratkw over tte whole ol #;h rtudwi; to tto 
inutcriab ta the M)ils mveetigeted. A Zn coeting weighing pteranra of Pe xaoA of the H is lemofML thnmgh 

- - -- ..... . .-J polatlMtkm, imqieetive of the pa or the pnsenoe or 

ebieiMe of O. With ferric Fe present initnUy, free O 
bes • niM. effeet on eoirwdoa at fthaiit pn *, becanse of 


J ounce per sq. ft. diouM extend theJUfe of the coated 
nuterial at least 6 years in very corrostve a(db uaA imich 
loiigei under more tavotable conditions. , L. F< 
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the polarization of H. Part of this depdarbation Is 
apparently due to the action of the dissolved Fe as O car- 
rier. Leopold Pessd 

The affect of water on Iron pipes. John R. Baylia. 
Free. Am. Soe. Munic. Engrs. 39, 177-63(1933). — A brief 
review is made of the theory of corrosion, the formation aiul 
building up of tiifierclcs, and their destruction., 

W. H. Boynton 

Corrosion in gearing. J. R. Katnniel. Common^ 
weaUh Engr. 21, 75-C(19«S3). — By ooutinuous impact dec. 
potentials arc set up which, if the lubricant contains traces 
of dectrolytes, may cause considerable electrolytic cor- 
rosion. Addii. of approx. 50% of ZnO to the lubricant 
was found to overcome this difficuKy. Metallic Zn is 
deposited on the running surfaces by electrochem. action 
and exerts anodic protection. Leopold Pessel 

The corrosion of telegraph wire. N. Taitz and V. 
Yiuh. Sua (U. S. S. R.) 1933, No. X 74-86.— Corro- 
sion in acid soln., in salt soln., and in artifidal and natural 
alms, is increased by drawing, by non-nietallic indusions 
on the surface and by even a small amt. (0.50%) of Mti. 
Annealing decreases corrosion. A Cu content of 0.25- 
0.30% is recommended. Loss in wt. of annealed sped- 
mens is 4 times as great in the first 24 hrs. as in the follow- 
ing 72 hrs. ; on other specimens the loss is proportiond to 
the time. H. W. Rathmann 

Corrosion prevention by protective coatings with par- 
ticular consideration of the industries of viscose rayon and 
viscose films. Fritz Old. MetaUbdrse 23, 130(H1, 
1422-3(1933). — ^Red lead and Fe oxide paints, also the 
slightly better bituminous coatings, are deddcdly inferior 
(o cc^rtain modem proprietary coatings, as was ^own by 
extensive tests of 3 such paints, **Nust,** **Harvel,** 
**Daprenol,'* under a ^eat variety of corrosive condi- 
tions occurring in the.se industries. Leopold Pessel 
Arc-welding of aluminum and a few properties of weld 
metal. L. Anastasiadis. Z. MetaUkunde 25, 97 8, 141, 
285-6(1933). — Brief discussion of the possibilities of arc- 
welding Al, with some test data. Halogen salts were 
used as fluxes. Details in welding tcchmc are given, 
and several wdds illu.struted and described. Photomicro- 
graphs and data on phys. properties and corrosion expts. 
are given. R. F. Mehl 

Welding copper for the chemical and allied industries. 
Werner Froelich. Can. Chem. Met. 18, 13-15(1934).— 
Welding of Cu should not commence at one end and pro- 
ceed to the farther end of the weld. Starting at a point 
5-10 inches (12.7-25.4 cm .) away from one end, proceeding 
to the other end and then returning to the starting point 
to complete the weld to the otlier end avoids the mech. 
stresses always impo.sed upon rolled or forged Cu section 
by straight-through welding. Fluxes should not be ap- 
plied until the surface is red-hot. Where hatntnering is 
impracticable, careful annealing and chilling of the weld 
wUl go far toward balancing mech. and chem. properties 
within the section affected. W. H. Boynton 


beans or the residue from the manuf . of soy-bean oil are 
used as froth producers. 

Flotatbn rMgont. P. D. Trusov and D. A. Shvedov. 
Russ. 31,380, Oct. 31, 1983. A flotation reagent contg. 
the ions of Ca, Ba, Sr or Pb contains also oleic acid or an 
animal or vegetable oil contg. the glycerides of unsatti 
acids which have been preliminarily treated with H18O4. 

Concentrating ores. Richard Fromm. Bnt. 401,610, 
Nov. 16. 1933. Phosphatide made from soy beans or thi 
mud or dime by-product of the manuf. of soy-bean oil 
is added to ore pulp in froth flotation conen. as a '*froth 
accumulator.** 

Concentrating ores. Stanley Tucker and MineiaK 
Separation Ltd. Brit. 401,720, Nov. 20, 1933. Ore, 
particularly that fti which the values an* intergrown witli 
the gang, is coarsely ground and coned, by flotation, the 
unfloated part is then subjected to a 2iid flotation opeia- 
tion to give a 2nd concentrate and this, after the whole 01 
the coarser particle.s thereof have been reground, is again 
coned, by flotation to recover the remainder of the values 
Application of the process to the conen. of chalcopyntf , 
mixed with pyrite, and the differential sepn. of galena and 
zinc blende is described. 

Apparatus for slush concentrstion of materials luch as 
ores. Wm. C. Rickcl. U. S. 1,947,877, Feb. 20 
Mech. features. 

Rotary disbitegrsting mill adapted for ore or coal treat- 
ment. Arthur J. Weinig. IT. S. 1,948,606, Feb. 27 
Structural and mech. features. * 1 

Electromagnetic ore separator. Robert Becker. Ger 
591.881, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. 15. 4.01). \ 

Recovering metal values from silica precipitates. 1 ht 
Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Co., Ltd. Git 
592,364, Feb. 7, 1934 (Cl. 40fl. 13.01) . See Brit. 27^.207 
(C. A. 22, 1947). • ' 

Extracting metals from complex copper-gold ores, etc 
Alva D. Ixe. S. 1,947,8IIM), Feb. 20. Finely divichd 
ore is introduced into an air-tight furnace and coiiiinii- 
oiisly fed in a comparatively thin layer or stream and 
subjected to the action of a highiv reducing flame foi .t 
sufficient length of time substantially to reduce at leii^t 
part of the metallic elements; metallic vapors aie col- 
lected and condensed, and the hot residue is gradiirilK 
and continuously removed and quenched without pnoi 
subjection to oxidizing conditions. App. is describrd 

Apparatus for dezincing molten lead by injection of a 
gaseous reagent such as chlorine. Karl A. Lindner (to 
American Smelting and Refining Co.) . U . S. 1 ,949,39 1 2, 
Feb, 27. Various details of apt), and operation arc di- 
scribed. 

Treating molten metals as in the refining of bearing 
metals. Wm. H. Kelly (to Mary E. Kelly). U. S 
1,949,06J, Feb. 27. A perforated cage contg. watir- 
retaining material such as asbc.stos said, with watiT is 
introduced beneath a surface of mefften metal so th.il 
steam is gencrate(| and dissoed. into H and O which au 
released into the metal through the perforations* ol the 


Gas services and their protection from corrosion (Clark) cage. 

21. Activation of blast-furnace blags (Budnikov) 20. 

Effect oi Bordeaux niixt. on galvanized Fe wire (Goodwin) s . - . . tt o 1 u 

15. Reduction off corrosion in water pipe (Hopkins) 14. 8 Maoomic).^ U. 8. 1,047,8/ (», Peo 

mcch. details. 


Pump for molten metals such as lead and its alloys 
Joseph B. Rhoads and George H. .wnite (to Cheslci 4 

20. Stniclmal and 


Flux. Deutsche Gold- iind Silber-Scheideanstalt \or 


Water-conditioning of flue gas for elec. pptn. process 
( J nomata) 4 . Amorphous metal layers (Zahn, Kramer) 2 . 
Adsorption of CUSO4 by sphalerite and its relation to flota- 
tion (Ravitz, Wall) 2. Protecting pipes from corrosion 
(IT. S. pat. 1,948,007) 20. Lubricant for metal-drawing 
or stamping operations (U. S. pat. 1,948,194) 22. Phys. 
chemist of wetting and flotation processes (Rebinder, 
sf sf.) 2* 


Cammisa, Michele: Lavorazione dei metalli a caldo 
e a freddo. Milan: A. Vallardi. 161 pp. L. 3. 

Gfuschka, G.: Zugfestigkeit von Stfihlen bei tiefen 
Temperatu^. Ber^n: V. D. I.-Verlag. 20 pp. M. 


Flotation of ores. Adolf ThOl. Fr. 767,715, Dec. 30, 
1933. Phosphatides obtained from grains or pods of soy 


mats Roessler. Ger. 501,906, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl 4(ki 
15.10). A flux or purifying agent for smelting metals or 
alloys consists of a mixt.jof fcrrodyanidc^s and phosphates, 
especially psrro- or meta-phosphates, with or without 
SiOs, silicate, alkalies or other slag-forming substances 
Compdsi, of B such as H|BOi or borates may be present 
^ Examples are given. 

Treatment of metallurgical slags. Treihacher chetn 
Werke A.-G. Austrian 130, 4(X), Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl 
80d) . In the manuf. of products resembling pumice bv 
treating a fused riag with water, the riag is preheated to 
a temp, above that at which it is produced. The slag 
may also be treaty with substances which raise its m. p.> 
e. g., CaO, AlfOa or coke. 

bwight-Lloyd apparatus. Blei- und SUberhfitte Bruu- 
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hach G. tn. b. H, and Paul Wefelwheid. Ger. «5Xt).l05 
S. 1083 (a. 40a. 3,«0). Addn. to 578.908 (c! A. 
28, 732*) . 

Siemens-Martin furnace slant. '•Temi** Society per 
rindustria e I'eletUicitd. Ger. 591,807, Jan. 29, 19:14 
(Cl. 24f. 5.01). 

SiemenaTMartin furnace of refractoiy materials. Fried- 
rich Siemens A.-O. Ger. 590,242, Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 
J85. 14.01). Addn. to 516,887 (C. A. 25, 2964). 

Rotaiy-hearth 'furnace for roasting ores. Felix liaron 
von ScsWippenbach, Ger. 592,235, Feb. :i, 19;U (Cl. 
40o. 18.01). 

Multiple-hearth furnace for roasting ores. John Hat i is 
and Robert John Harris. Ger. 592,234. Feb. 3. 1934 
(Cl. 40c. 4.30). • 

Apparatus foinMlecting gases from metallurgical con- 
verters. Soc. g5n4rale initallurgique de Hoboken. Ger. 
:)92.2;i6. Feb 3. 1934 (Cl. 40fl. 29). The gasis evolved at 
(lifTereiit periods of the process are passed to sep. holciets. 

Apparatus for washing exhaust gases from metallurgical 
furnaces, etc. Charles M. Gerhold. U. S. ]s9«lH,:448, 
Feb. 20. Structural and operative details. 

Verticaf shaft furnace suitable for melting steel scrap 
or rftducing iron ore. Hermann A. Bras.sert, b'redrik 
Wille and Paul Zimmermann (to H. A. Brassert Co.). 
U. S. 1,948,696, Feb. 27. 

Furnace suitable for heat-treating metals. George J. 
Hagan. U. S. 1,948,173, Feb. 20. 

Hot-surface members for steel recuperators . Rekui>era- 
for G. m. b. 11. Ger. 591,630, Jan. 24, 1934 (Cl. 24c. 

r».02). 

Composite metals. The Mond Kickcl Co., Ltd. Fi. 
757,264, Dec. 22, 19:13. A solid metal such as Fc tir steel 
IS covered with Ni or an alloy of Ni by forming between the 
2 metals an alloy having aliardness, a cliem. cotnpn., a 
lesistaiice to corrosion, a inicrostructure and an at. struc- 
ture revealed by (he diffraction of x-rays, different from 
those oi the 2 original metals. Thus, if stetd is usc*d as 
base metal an inlcrniudiate Fc-Ni alloy conlg. 2 7% Fc 
Ilf ().0()12-0.5 mm. thickness is formed for a liiial thickness 
of 0.6,> 1.5 mm. of Ni. Kr. 757,255. Ni or an Ni alloy 
IS healed in contact with a base metal in a reducing atm. 
to 1175 IGfK)”, and worked at 1300 975" with successive 
reductions in section of 10-25%. An interniediate duc- 
tile alloy is thus jmiduccd lietwecii the 2 metals. 

Hard metal articles. Wolfram & Molyhdaen A.-G. 
Im. 757, 375, Dec. 26, 1933. Hard metal iwwder Is in- 
troduced into a supple tubr- of iiibhcr, otc., and hydraulic 


1 ing of the exposed parts, by tinning or by painting with a 
oompn. of Na silicate and powd. A1 or CrsOg. 

Rttriding ferrous materius. John J. Fgaii (to Electro 
Metallurgical Co.). U. S. 1,949,682, March 6. For pro- 
ducing a nitride case, the material is healed at nitriding 
temp.s. below the eutectoid at about 6(X)“ in the presence 
of N Ha and an accelerating agent such as pyridine or quino- 
line. 

» Increasing the resistance ef springs to fatigue. Paul 
O. F. Vorwerk (to Bdelstahlwerk Rochling A.-G.). 
U. S. 1,947,927, Feb. 20. The surface layers of springs 
such as leaf springs are compacted by blasting with hard 
small bodies free from sharp edges and |x>iiiis, .sucli as 
surrounded steel particles 

Aluminum. Joseph A. Nock, Jr. (to Aluminium Ltd.) . 
Can. :i39,340, Feb. 13, 1934. A1 or an Al-lmse alloy and 
a preliminary alloy contg. Ti in sufficient quantity to pro- 
3 duee ill the finarinell a Ti content of 0.01 -0.5% are sepa- 
rately melted, the hielted Al-base alloy is combined with 
the melted preliminary alloy and the resulting melt is 
immediately cast. 

Gold and silver. Bernard Gautier. Swiss 164,595, 
Dec. 16, 193:1 (Cl. 76). A process for extg. Au and Ag 
from mineral sulfides, poor in Pb, by cyanization and flota- 
tion is described. 

Iron. Eugen Piwowarsky. Ger. 590,058, Dec. 21, 
^ 1933 (Cl. 18d. 1 .20) . Addn. to 5tW,68l {C\ A. 27, 944) . 
Cast Fe which does not deteriorate or corrode oontaiii.s 
0.1-3% As, as in 564,681, and also, Ni up to 3, Cr 1.5, 
A1 0.5, Mo 0.5 and 1'i 0.2%, singly or .severally. 

Iron. Knist J. Kohlmeyer. Ger. 591,759, Jan. 26, 
19 :m (Cl. 18a. 18.05) . A process w described for smelting 
Fe by heating a mixt. of Fe ormipd., S-free and S-conlg. 
materials, or a mixt. of Fc compd. and S-contg. material, 
J to alMive 1400" to give Pe-S, allowing this to congeal, and 
removing the S by chilling, granulating and sintering. 

Iron. Vereinigte Stahlwerkc A.-G. Gei. 591,875, 
Jan. 29, 19*34 (Cl. IHa. 18.01). Fe is obtained by treating 
Fe ores with HCl under high pressure. 

Iron sponge . Klocknei -Werke A .-G . Abteilung Georgs- 
Marien-Werkc and Friedrich v. Holt. Ger. 583,124, 
Jan. 31, 1934 (Cl. 18a. 18.01). A mixt. of Fe ore with 
6-10% of fuel is treated with a reducing gas under such 
6 conditions that the prcnluct does not sinter. 

Means for siphoning iron frinn cupola furnaces. Fried- 
rich Schinkc. Ger. 592,420, Feb. 7, 1934 (Cl. 31a. 1 .20) . 

Producing metals sudi as iron and steel from ore. 
Hermann A. Brassert (to H. A, Brassert & Co.). U. S. 


piessure acting in all directions is applied. The com- 
pressed tube of metal is worked to the desired shape and 
concreted at a high temp. 

Refining metals. Theodor Laiblc. Swiss 163,948, 
Nov. 16, 1933 (Cl. 76). Molten industrial metal contg. 
Cu is r^ned by adding fluorspar, CuO, SiO*, CaCO* 
and Na«S 207 . 'ihe method is useful for refining **iiew- 
silver," Cu bronze and brass, 't 

Hhat treatments sudi as hardening or tempering. 
John W. Harsch (to Leeds & Northnip Co.). U. S. 
1 ,949,716, March 6. Various details of furnace construc- 
tion and operatidh are described, involving heat regulat- 
nigby forcibly circulating gas in different heating /ones. 

Heat-treating cobalt-molybdenum alloys. Werner Ros- 
ier (to Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G.). U. S. 1,949,313, 
I^'cb. 27. For obtaining alloys of high hardness, an alloy 
of Mo together with Co 10-85% is heated to above 
10(X)" but below thc4u. p. and then rapidly cooled and 
subsequently annealed at temps, of 500 900". 

Plant for ■wtiMifag bars and tubes in commercial 
lengfhe. Allmanna Svenska Elektriska Aktielwlaget and 
Lennart H6gel. Brit. 401,669, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Apparatus for cleaning and annealing smaU metal 
articlea, etc. George Webb (to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,949,438, March 6. Mech. feature. 

Cementation. Cedi F. Shnmonds and Sheeptadge 
Stokes Centrifugal Castings C^. Ltd- Bnt. 401,421, 
Nov. 16, 1933. The grooves and Imre of a penpherally 
giuoved cylinder, from which piston rings arc made, ate 
reudcied impervious to hardening, prior to surface harden- 


1,948,(>97, Feb. 27. The lower portion of a column of de- 
scending ore is surrounded with a redudng flame adjacent 
to but spaced from the column to melt the reduced ore in 
the lower portion of the column ; the column is supported 
out of contact with the melted inelal and gases from the 
flame aie passed upwardly through the upper portion of 
the column to effiMrt ore reduction. App. is described. 

Manufacture of iron and stool articles sudi as tubes, 
wire or sheets. Nikolaus Bregger. U. S. 1,949,599, 
March 6. F'or produdng products by successive elonga- 
tion treatments or passes, without preliminary or inter- 
mediate annealing and without pickling or fr^ coating 
of the material between the passes, spale is first removed 
from the matenul by a pickling treatment and the deatied 
surface is converted into a rough and spongy condition 
by corroding it with an etchinjg substance such as HCl 
and HsSO, solii. and the surface is then coated with a thin 
fllm-li]» layer of anti-friction material such as a Pb-Sn 
alloy penetrating into and filling all the cavities of the 
S|>ongy surface, and the treated material is then subjected 
to the required number of elongation passes. • 

Steel. Hermann A. Brassert (to H. A. Brassert & 
Co.) . U. S. 1 ,948,695, Feb. 27. Steel scrap is melted in 
a vertical shaft furnace solely by means of fuel sudi as 
gas or liquid fuel injected into the furnace and burned out 
of contact with the scrap so that the latter is maintained 
free of contact with carbonaceous HFuds; the mdten steel 
is transfmed to a second furnace and there refined. App. 
is described. Cf. C7. A. 28 . 1322>. 

Steal. Compagnie des torges de ChatiUon-Commentfy 
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et NeuveB-Maiaoos. Ger. 692,299. Feb. 6. 1984 (Cl. 
Ifid, 1.30). The mech. iiropertied of avetenitio steel aie 
imparovcd by including 0.1 0.75% of As in the steel. Spe- 
cific steels are described. 

Device for heating and agitating melted ferrone ma- 
terials for making steel, Vassily V. Soldatoff. U. 8. 
1,949.781, March 0. 

Burnishing steely etc. Berardo Oucrini. Swiss 104.- 
555. Doc. 16, 1933 (Q. M.). Ke and its aUoys are 
Inimished chemically by defatting, and immersing in an 
alk. bath contg. alkali nitrate, an org. nitro compd.and 
FbOji. The objc'cts are th^ immersed in vegetable 
oil. Cf. C. i4.27, 262. 

Refining steel. Vere B. Browne (to Allegheny Steel 
Co,). U. S. 1,949,529. March 6. For refining steel 
coiiLg. disHolved basic oxides and having on it a surface 
slag, material such as sand is added to supply an excess of 
SiOi over that theoretically necessary td convert all the 
dissolved oxides to silicates and such a change in the r^- 
tive suln. pressures is effected as to set up a migratoiy 
ti*ndcncy of the dissolved oxides from the steel to die dag 
with conversion of the oxides in the slag to the correspond- 
ing silicates (the excess SiQi in the ^g maintaining the 
latter free from uncombmed oxides other than SiOi and 
preventing premature equil. or reversal of the migration). 

Noa-corrodible surfaces on ^'sucker rod8’^ Vere B. 
Browne (to Allegheny Steel Co.). U. S. 1,947,969. Feb. 
20. Variousdetailsaregivenfor Ihemanuf.of i^switha 
steel core covered with a tube of non-corrodiblc Cr-Ni 
alloy steel. 

Armor plate. Fried. Krupp A.-G. Brit. 401,491. 
Nov. 16. 1933. Addn. to 401,364 (C. A. 28. 2817«). 
Armor plate, haidened on 1 side, is made from those 
steel alloys of 401,364 which, as regards the relation be- 
tween the C content and the sum of the Cr and Ni contents, 
fsdl under a curve shown in a diagram, preferably within an 
area similarly shown thereon. 

Colored and hardened strip steel, Albert R. Stargard- 
tcr (to Gillette Safety Raxor Co.). U. S. 1,948.192, 
Feb. 20. The strip is heated to a temp, above its crit. 
point and then immersed in a gaseous medium having a 
reducing constituent such as CO but of oxidizing effect, 
and the oxidized strip is then chilled to harden it. App. 
is described. 

Steel and its alloys from ores. Wm. J. Popham (to 
Minnesota Metallurgical Co.). U. S. 1.947.735, Feb. 20. 
Fe oxide ore or a mixt. of sucli an ore is melted while com- 
mingled with a flux such as lime and fluorspar and with a 
salt of a polycarboxylic acid such as Na mucate in the 
proportion of 15 35 g. per 15 lb. of ore, which serves as a 
cat^yst. 

Alloy steel nils. Christer P. Sandberg, Oscar F. A. 
Sandberg and NUs P. P. Sandberg. Brit. 401,666, Nov. 
15, 1983. 1'he rails are rolled from an alloy steel contg. 
C 0.35-0.6, Mn about 1 and Cr 0.30-1 or Ni 1.0-3.0%, 
and, after leaving the rolls, are subjected to an accelerated 
cooling through the crit, range. The temp, thereof is 
then equalized at above 500^ and the rail is then caused 
to cool slowly to about 350**. The steel may also contain 
0.25-1.0% Cu. 

AUqys. Joseph Dccock. Brit. 401.431. Nov. 16. 
19;J3. Sec Ft. 733,673 (C. A. 27, 945) . 

Alloys. Herseus-Vacuuinscbmelze A.-G. and Wilhelm 
Rohn. Brit. 402.254, Nov. 30, 1933. Addn. to 395,060 
(C. A. 28, 90«} . See Fr. 42,043 ( C'. ^4 . 28, 734«) . 

Alloys. Kmil Reuter. Gcr. 582,937-8, Dec. 30, 1933 
(Cl. 406. 16). An alloy for tools consists of Cr 2.5-^, 
Mo 6-20. W 3-10. Co 10-36, V 2 5, Ta 0,5-5, C 0.78- 
2.38% and the rest Ni. The sum of the Mo, W and V 
contmts is 15 times the C content and the ratios of the 
content of Cr to Co and Mo to W are 1 :4 and 2:1, resp., 
(582.937) . The Ni may be replaced by Fe (582,938) . 

Alloys reststing sulfur. Herseus-Vacuumsdunelze A.« 
Q, Gkx. 591.641. Jan. 25. 1984 (Cl. 406. 14). An alloy 
reristing S and S*oompds.. partieulariy HiS, consists of 
Ni 44-79. Cr 9-31. A1 at least 9. Si at least 2. and 0-14% 
of one or more of the following. Fe. Mo, Cu. Mn and C. 

Bird aUoys. Wolfram Ik Molybdaen A.-G. Swiss 


Nov. 1. 1083 (a. 76). Pr. 767.419, Dec. 20, 
1933. A hard alloy contains carbide of a metal of the 
4th to 6th group of the periodic table and up to 25% of an 
alloy of B with a metal of the Fe group. Thu^ the alloy 
may contain 26% of Fe-B or Fe-Ni and 76% of WC, 
TaC, TiC, NbC, VC, ZrC, HfC or MojC, The mixt. 
may be pressed and sintered. Cf . C. A . 28. 46^. 

Magnetic alloys, Wm. Jessop 8c Sons Ltd.*, and John 
E. Gould. Brit. 401.476. Nov. 16. 1933. A permanent 
magnet han at least 1 of the tnemlnsrs forming the pole 
pieces, of steel having a coercive force of not less than 
100 c. g. s. units, contg., e, g.. 6-35% Co. and another 
part of steel of ooerdve force of 30-410 units, conig., e. g., 
6% W or Cr. 

Alloy for turbins blades. Wilhelm Rolm. U. S. 
1,948,448, Feb. 20. Blades of steam turbines are made 
of an alloy contg. Fe 46-98.5, Ni 39-0.5 and metals, such 
as Mo and W. of the 6th group of the periodic system ni. 
alK>vt 2000*" 15-1% and C less than 0.04%. Such alloys 
arc highly resistant to coiyosion and to erosion. 

Aluminum alloy. Louis W. Ketupf (to Aluminium 
Lid.). Can. 339,339, Feb. 13, 1934. An A1 alloy contg. 
Si 5-25 and Mg 0.02^.0% is hard and resistant to oor> 
rosion. • 

Aluminum alloys. Akt.-Ges. vorm. Skodawerke. 
Austrian 136,265, Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. 406). A1 alloys for 
making motor pistons and cylinders contain Si 5-25 and 
Tc, Sr and (or) La up to 5% each, with or without Mg, 
Cu, Fe. Mn. Ni. Co. Cr and for) Li up^lo 2% eadi. 
Specific alloys are described. [ 

Aluminum alloys. Jean Hanco. Ger. 592,323, Feb. 0, 
1984 (Cl. 406. 18) . See Fr. 6:i8.159 (C. A, 23, % . 

Aluminum alloys. J. Stone &; Co., Ltd. Fr. ¥57,625, 
Dec. 29, 1983. Alloys of A1 with Cu, Ni, Mg, Fe and Si 
also contain up to 1% of Ce to make the alloy more easily 
cast. The alloys may contain Cu 0.5-5, Ni 0.5-3, Mg 
0.1-2.5. Fe 0.2-2, Si 0.2-2.5. Ce up to 1% and A1 the rest . 

Riveted plated products of sluminiim alloy sheets. 
Gustav Schreiber (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). IT. vS. 
1 .949,1 12. Feb . 27. Articles are formed of a high-strcngth 
A1 alloy in the form of slicels which are riveted together 
with rivets of a high-grade Al alloy contg. Mg about 4 7% 
and having an elcctrol3rtic potential approx, equal to that 
of ** technically pure** Al. The sheets may be coated with 
''technically pure** Al and the rivets may also contain 
Mn 0.3-1 .0%. 

Alloys of beryllium with heavy metals. Krn.<it Pokorny 
(to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). * U. S. 1,949,082, Feb. 27. 
See Fr. 736,847 (C\ A. 27, 1319). 

Cadmium alloys. American Smelting 3c Refining Co 
Fr. 757,392, Dec. 26, 1933. An alloy lot bcanngs con- 
tains Ni 0.25-7% and Cd the rest. Al, Sb, Cu, Mg and 
Zn not above 3% may be added. 

Copper Idloya. Grorge H. Whiteman and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. Brit. 402,118, Nov. 27, 
Tubes for use in heat exchangers are made from Cu alloys 
contg. Al 2-8 and N?l-^%, the Ni being always less than 
theAl. 

Copper-zinc alloys. Oesterreichische Dynamit NoUl 
A.-G. Fr. 757,232, Dec. 22, 1933., KVlloys which aie 
resistant to corrosion and easily worked arc made by add- 
ing a small amt. of Ni oi (and) Co to 7-brasses (alloys of 
Cu and Zn contg. 31-40% of Cu) . One example contains 
Cu 3^3, Co 1-6 and Ni 4% and Zn the rest. hr. 
757,233. Alloys having the aTOve properties ore inadi* 
by adding a small amt. of Ni or (ani) Co to Cu-Zn alloys 
in the /9 + 7 zone. t. alloys contg. Cu 40-50%. One ex- 
ample contaius Cu 45. Ni 2. Co 2.5% and Zn the rest. 

Irtm alloys. Soc. anon, des hauts-fourneaux. forges 
et aci4ries'de Pompey. Fr. 757.518. Dec. 28. 1933. An 
Fe alloy resistant to corrosion contains C < JO.05. Mn 
0JW).6. Si 0.2-O.6, P < 0.02. S 0.015, Cu 0.3-HI.6 and W 
0.01-0,15%. Cr (0.01-0.04%) may be added to im- 
prove the mech, characteristics. Cf. C. A, 27. 4210. 

HUb-carbon thllled iron alloy roll, Wm, H. Seaman. 
U. S. 1.048,243. Fab. 20. Chilled rolls are form^c^tg. 
high-carbon iron asfioed. with Mn O.lfi-OJKT. Si OJo- 
0.05, Cr 0,2(H).50 and Ni 2.&-6.0%« U. S. 1,048.244 
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rdates txi diiikd foUt of Fe alloy csontg. SI 0^0^5. 
Cr ^ 0.18-0^2, and Ni a&mt ZJ2 and C 

3>6^«0%* U* S» l»048f245 relates to rolki whi^ inay bt 
fonned of chilled Fe alloy oontg. St 0.16-0.25, Cr 0.25- 
0.36, Mn 0.15-0.20, C about ZJS and Ni 4.75-6.0%, 
U. S. 1,048,246 relates to rolls of Fe alloy oontg. C 2.60- 
3.35, Mn 0.10-0.40, Cr 0.16-0.66, Mo in about the same 
proportion as the Cr, and Ni 1.25-5.0%. Cf. C. <4. 28. 
91®. 

Ladeliofitic, prdiiBiiiixy iron alloy free from graphite. 
Josef Novak and Roman Kesselring. U. S. 1.047,650, 
Feb. 20. A ‘^pm'alloy*' of this type suitable for use in 
the manuf. of steels contains Fe with some impurities 
together with Cr 20-30, W 2-6, Ni 0-15, Cu 10-16 and 
C2.5-3-U%. » 

Ferromagnetic '^alleys. Vereinigte Slahlwerke A.<C. 
Brit. 401,443, Nov. 16, 1933. Addn. to 346,013 (C. A. 
26, 416) . Sec Fr. 42,094 ( C. 4 . 27, 4707) . 

AU^ for magnetically recorded sound records. Theo- 
dore Cohen (to Scientific Research Trust) . U. S. 1,949,- 
409, March 6. An alloy is used such as music-wire oontg. 
Ni 6% and Co 6%. 

Lead alleya. Henry Harris. Gcr. 592,401, Feb. 7, 
1934 (Cl. 406. 10) . Sec U. S. 1,860,095 ( C. 4 . 26, 3772) . 

Rafloing magnegium and its alloys prior to casting. 
Frederick Badger and British Maxium Ltd. Brit. 401,- 
672, Nov. 13, 1933. Cf. Brit. 375,743 (C. 4. 27, 3185). 
The MgClt contains 2-10% H|0. 

Silver alloys. Tadashe Tanabe. Brit. 401,527, Nov. 
16, 1933. See>pan. 99,246 (C. A. 28. 2317«) . 

Tin allosre. Max Speichert. Ger. 592,237, Feb. 3, 
1934 (Cl. 44.60) . Wa.ste Sn alloy cuntg. Sb, Cu and 
Fb, with or without Ni and As, is fused avd treated with 
i>t)S and (or) SbiSi. with or without S. The upper of the 2 
layers into which the mixt. seps. contains most of the Sn 
and Cu as sulfides, together with Pb and possibly Sb. 
J'his layer is withdrawn, rousted to oxides, freed from Cu 
l)V lixiviation, and reduced *to yield a solder. The lower 
layer comprises a modified alloy of higher Pb or Sb coutent . 
\n example is given in which an alloy contg. Sn 30, Pb 
52, Sb 15 and Cu 3% yields a solder contg. Sii 46, Pb 62, 
and Sb 1.6% and a hard alloy oontg. Pb 87, Sb 11 .4 and 
Sn 1.6%. 

Bimetallic thennoatatic elements. Howard D. Mat- 
thews (to W. M. Chace Valve Co.). U. S. 1,948,121, 
heb. 20. Elements used together such as a Si-^ alloy 
and a Ni-steel alloy are heat treated at temps, above those 
«il contemplated use in order to relieve internal stress in 
the metals. 

Apparatus and procesa for treating ribbons of safety 
razor blades. Heinrich Bassat. Biit. 402,002, Nov. 23, 
1933. A strip of contiguous razor blades, after the grind- 
iiig, polishing, etching and cleansing or rinsing operations 
hav'e been completed, is fed forward and sivraycd on both 
sales with oily liq'.,.id to remove rinsing water, wiped and 
liiially dried by hot air. » 

Protected metal sheets. John E.'^Bums and H. H. 
Kotiertson Co. Bril. 401,783, Nov. 23, 1933. In form- 
ing protected sheets covered on both side.s with fibrous 
iiiateiiul, e. g., asbestos, impregnated with asphalt, etc., 
which is protected by a layer of asphalt, the miprotected 
side edges are provided with covering means sturounded 
hv the final coaling of asphalt, etc., so that the sheet may 
Ih lient near said edges without rupturing the protective 
mating. 

Zinc sheets for use In galvanic cells. Paul Mittmauu 
Ho American Lurgi Corp.), U. S. 1,947,948, Feb. 20. 
I<* lalively thin Zn plates are cast at a temp, of about 420- 


1 40^, rolled Into sheets in the usual mannei , and the sheets 
are oold foiled. 

Multiple wire-drawing epparatue. Walther Nacken 
Brit. 401,991, Nov. 23, 1938. 

Ptoceos for obtaining coherent masees from powdered 
hardmetal,e.g.,animireof a hard carbide and a metal 
of lower meltutf point. Wolftam & Molybdacn A.-G. 
Brit. 401,621, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Forming compound metal bodiee such as copp<v-clad 
^ iron, etc. Ernst Schubarlh. U. S. 1,948.242, Feb. 20. 
Various details of app. and <n>cration are described for 
nesting, heating and extrusion of assoed. metals in coaxial 
layers. 

Optical system, etc., for diecovering and recording de- 
fects in metal plates such as those of steam bcllers. 
Jared P. Munison (to Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co.). U. S. 1,947,729, Feb. 20. A 
j photographic app*. may be used. 

Tools with workhig portions of tantalum carbide. 
Clarence W. Balke (to Kamel Corp. of America). U. S. 
1,948,489, Feb. 27. A working portion of Ta carbide is 
Ni-plated, baked and attached with Ag solder to a steel 
body. Cf. C. 4.28, 1013». 

Coating metali. Alessandro Salvi and Francesco 
Gianni. Ger. 501,781, Jan. 26. 1934 (Cl. 486. 8). See 
Bnt. 381,956 (C. 4. 27, 4521). 

^ Coating metals such as iron, zinc, magnesium and 
their alloys. Robert R. Tanner and Herman J. Lodecsen 
(to Metal Finishing Research Corp.). U. S. 1,949,090, 
Feb. 27. A bath is formed contg. phosphate of Zn, Mn 
or Fe, a sol. compd. of a metal less basic than the metal 
to be coated, such as Cu nitrate, and an oxidizing agent 
such as IlNOt; the article to be coated, whidi informed 
of Fe, Zn, Mg or their alloys, is immersed in the bath 

5 while it is at room temp. The total acidity of the bath 
as measured with plieiiolphthalein as indicator is at least 
15 tunes the free acidity as measured with methyl orange 
as indicator. 

Coating iron or steel with zinc. John L. Bray. U. S. 
1,948,505, Feb. 27. The article to be coated is dipped in 
molten Zn, removed and cooled to below the solidifying 
point of the Zn, then dipped in a bath of molten Pb contg. 
Zn materially below the satn. point at the operating 

6 temp, of the bath. A portion of this Pb-Zn bath is re- 
moved from time to time and Pb is added to maintain the 
bath with a desiied proportion of Zn below the satn. 
point. 

Polishing metals. Udyliie Process Co. Fr. 757,702, 
Dec. 30, 1933. Zn, Cd and Mg are given a brilliaticy by 
dipping them in an oxidizing bath, not iiitrogenated and 
oontg. an acid or a base, e. g., an aq. bath contg. chromic 
acid and H1SO4 or NaMn 04 and NaOH. 

' Reacting on zinc with tin zalts, etc., to form alloyt for 
soldering or other purposes. Ernest Hey. U. S. 1,947, 
938, Feb. 20. Zn which may be in the form of sheets is 
treated with a soln. such as may be formed by dissolving 
Sn in HCl until there results from the reaction a gas- 
distended, coherent spongc-like material around the Zn 
and the reaction is regulated (as by adjustment of the 
strength of the acid metal soln.) to avoid detachment of 
s the reaction product from the Zn. Alloys also contg. 
Cu, Pb, Ag and Au may also be formed from similarly 
materials. 

Coated welding electrode. John B. Austin (to Una 
Welding, Inc.). U. S. 1,949,398, Fob. 27. A nitro- 
cellulose lacquer is used for securing coating materials such 
as fluxes, etc., to a metal rod and the coaling is substanti- 
ally free fn>m inorg. binding agents. 
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Nature of vaienciee in orianic diemlstry. G. Urbain. 
ftuU. toe. ekim. S3. «37-S8(lM3) .—A lecture. B. C, A. 

Net^evM dmtuite. Pnmk C. vniitmorc. Geo. H. 
inonin,, D. H. Rank, S. R. Burdner and K. D. I.arson. 


/. Am. Chm. Soe. 56, 749(1934) .-^Neopentidmagnerium 
dilortde reacts with HSO (d. 1.0735) to give a mixt. of 
ueopentane and neopentyl deutetide, m. —22* to —21 
(neopentane, —21* to —20*), n 1.85300 (neopentaa e . 
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l. 36375) ; the deuteride boils about 0.2^ below |iure neo- 

pentane. C. J. Weal 

Preparatioa of butyl and hexyl alcdhola from by-prod- 
uote obtained in the mtheaia of bivinyl from ethyl alcohol. 

m. B. A. Kazanski!, A. A. Balandin, I. M. Tzrrkov- 

nikov, K. A. Ivanova and £. N. Staroverova. J. Ap- 
plied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 260-73(1033).— The Bu frac- 
tion sepd. from the above by-products b. 115-20^, 
(1.8352, ni*]; 1.4085, Br no. 49.3; it constituted about 
22.18% of the tmsatd. ales, of the formula C 4 HaO in the 
fraction. 'Hus fraction was hydrogenated by the Ha- 
liaticr method in the presence of various catalysts, such as 
Ni pptd. on puniicc stone with a glass and a Cu tube, Cii on 
asbestos, Ke, and Ni (hydrogenation in the liquid phase). 
The process was carried out at 34()”50®, 326-30®, 126®, 
;J56®, 206 5®, 4(U)-8()® and 100®. The catalyzate had the 
following coiists.: brMi 115.5-17® (mainly 116 17®), n{i 
t .4(M)8, di" 0.8105, which are fairly closd to those given in 
the literature for BuOIl The helyl fraction was also 
redistd. and hydrogenated under similar conditions. It 
yielded a product b. 1 50-6® , nu 1 .4187, d” 0.8205. This 
IS not a uniform product The yield of BuOH amounted 
to 19.2% of the total of the ale. by-products. The best 
hydrogenation temp, for the Bu fraction lies at 120®, 
although hydrogenation takes place at 50®; Ni pptd. 
on asbestos is the best catalyst at 150®. A. A. B. 

Dynamics and mechanism of aliphatic substitution. 
R. A. Moelwyn-Hughes. Nature 133, 294(1934).— 
Slator’s data (/. Ghent, Soc. 85, 1286(1904)) on the reac- 
tion velocities of 'SaStCh with alkyl halides, sym. ethylene 
dihalides, CflH 4 lCl and CtH 4 BrCl are in agreement with 
the theory of Hughes and Ingold (C. A. 28, 1983«, 2324**. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Peroxide effect in the addition of reagents to unsatu- 
rated compounds. IV. The addition of halogen acids to 
vinyl chloride. M. 8. Kharasch and C. W. Hannum. 
/. Am, Chem. Soc, 56, 712-14( 1934) ; cf . C. A . 27, 3444.— 
The addn. of HX to 011^:01101 can (K-cur to give McCH- 
CIX or OHiXOH«Cl. Under normal “non-peroxide 
catalyzed** conditions the formation of MeCHXOl was 
found to occur exclusively as predicted. Without solvent 
or a good antioxidant the addn. of HBr leads to a rapid, 
nearly quant., formation of CHsBrOHiCl; in the pn*senci* 
of inettd catalysts the peroxide effect is destroyed and 
nearly quant, yields of MeCIIClBr are obtained. Under 
the influence of sun or urtiflcial light, at room temp, or 
near 0®, the effect of />-tliioctesol and other antioxidants is 
almost completely destroyed; strong illiiminatifin, par- 
ticularly sunlight, increases tremendously the velocity of 
the “abnormal" reaction. The addn. of HBr at elevated 
temps, in the dark proceeds at an increaseil velocity but 
decreases the yield of **nonnal" product, MeCHBrCl, 
showing the “peroxide** effect to lie increased under these 
conditions. In the presence of air, the solvent effect is of 
minor importance since the “peroxide catalyzed ivaction** 
proceeds so fast that it obliterates quite effectively any 
antioxidant effect of the solvent; some l,l-isom(*r was 
formed, without the use of antioxidants, by the addn. fn 
vacuo in PhNOj and particularly in inesitylctic. The 
addn. of IICl in the absence of met^ salt catalysts does not 
proceed at a sufficiently rapid rate to be studied con- 
veniently. The addn. of HI under any condition forms 
only MeCHICl; the strongly reducing HI destroys all 
peroxides, even at —If)®. C. J. West 

/9-Chlomthyl methyl sulfide. W. R. Kiiner and 
Wallace Windus. Org, Syntheses XIV, 18-19(1934).- 
McSCHjCHtOH and SOCb give 75 4<57o of MeSCH,- 
CHaCl. C. J West 

^-Hydroxyethyl meffiyl sulfide. Wallace Windus and 
P. R. Shildneck. Org, Syntheses XIV, 54-60934). — 
lHN;C(SMe)NH 2 la.H,S 04 and NaOII give MeSH, the 
Na salt of which reacts with HOCHsCHiCl to give 74 ii2% 
of MeSCHsCHjOH. C. J. West 

The aci-foim of trmitrometiume. I^slie W. Andrew 
and Daiziel f^l. fiammick. J. Chem. Soc, 1934, 244. — 
The K salt of nitroform, stirred into coned. HsS 04 at room 
temp., gives a product m. 50®; the liquid melt solidifies 
below 0® and then m. 14®; the higher-melting solid could 


not be purified; it is almost certainly the act-form. 

C. J. West 

Quantitetive study of the reactioii between some pri 
msry sliphatie alcohols and sulfuric acid. C. M. Sutci 
and Elmer Oberg. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 677-9( 1934) 
The extent of ester formation at equil. in the reaction 
lietween a no. of ales, and HsS 04 has been detd. at 25®. 
The equil. const. (JC) in general increases wi£h a decrease 
111 the conen. of HsO in the reaction mixt. Values for A' 
with 96.7% H,S 04 and H,S 04 with 5.20, 22.6 and 
31.98% SO^ were found as follows: MeOH 3.30, 3.42. 
3.62,3.67; ElOH 1.76, 2.02, 2.08, 1.98; aCH,CH,OH 2, 
2, 2.44, 2.55; PrOH 2.30, 2.38, 2.59, 2.76; BuOH 2.69. 
2.83, 2.82, 3.04; (1st 2 acids offiy) iso-BuOH 3.14, 3.:i2 
AmOH 2.78, 2.98*^ C«HitOH 2.57, 2.70. In the prepii. ol 
alkyl H sulfates the use of H 1 SO 4 contg. 30% SOt increase s 
the yields 10-15% over those obtainable tom the coned 
aedd when the mol. latio of the reactants is unity. 

C. J. West 

Quaternary ammonitgn salts tom bromopropyldi. 
alkylamines. IV. Fonnation of four-mombered rings 
C. F. Gibbs and C. S. Marvel. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56. 
725-7(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2ft36. -^-Phentneypropyldi- 
ethylamine, bi 118-20®; chloroplatinatef m. 134 5®;»d».7V 
analog, bt 137-9®, dfg 0.938, nV 1.4983; di-Bu analog, h, 
148-60®, d. 0.931, n 1.4939; chloroplaHnate, m. 150-:i®. 
y-hromopropyldipropylamine, b 4 77-8®; chloroplattnate, 
111 . 194-6®; di-Bu analog, bt 96-8®, d. 1.073, n 1.46)^. 
hromoaurate, m. 130®. These «Br derivs. ^undergo spon- 
taneous intramol. condensation to give the coifrcspondiiiK 
cyclic dtalkyltrimethyleneammonium bromides, (CHt)iNR.- 
Br; R - El, m. 175-8®; Pr, m. 52-9®; Bu, Ai. 120 r 
DiethylaU^mine-HBf, m. 189-90®. The ahoVb reaction 
IS of theoretical interest since the corresponding bromo- 
propyldimethylamincs condense to produce only lini'ar 
polymers. C. J. West 

Thermal decomposition of onanic compounds tom the 
standpoint of free radicalt. VlT. The emylidene radical 
F. O. Rice and A. L. Glaaebrook. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
741-3(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 6714 ; 28, 1655».— The expts 
seem to indicate that, if the MeCH radical is formed 111 
the dccompn. of McCU : N N, it is a radical of exceedingly 
short life, since in contrast with the behavior of CIIsNa, thi 
Paneth effect with metallic mirrors is not shown. Fur- 
thermore, no MeCH:CO can be detected when the dt- 
compii. is earned out in an aim . of COi. Since CiH 4 is the 
only condensable gas formed during this decompn., 111 
particular since tneilher C|H« nor 2-buU*nc is formed, it 
seems likely that the MeCH radical rearranges veiy 
easUy according to the equation MeCH — ► CH 2 :CHj 
The dccompn. of McCH;NN:CHMe was studied, 60% 
appearing to decompose to CtH 4 and Na; the remaining 
40% gave a non-volatilc oil, some HCN and probably 
CH 4 . • C, J. West 

Electrolysis of ether solutions of tke Grignard com 
pound. Isolation, identification and determination of 
anodic products. W. V. Evans and F. H. Lee. E. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 654-7(19ii4). — ^The anodic products of thi 
electrolysis of HtMgCl, HtMgBr or KtMgl are CiH«. 
C2H4 and traces of Ha; PrMgX giv^ CiHa, C1H4 and 
traces of Ha; mixts. of EtMgX and PrMgX give chiefly 
C 2 H 4 , CaH 4 , CiHs and CiH#; mixts. of EtMgX and Ph- 
MgX give CaHt and C1H4. The electrolytic products i»f 
McMgX vary with the conen.; at high conen. CaHn is th« 
chief product; at low conen. more CH4 and unsat d 
hydrocarbons as CtH 4 and iso-C^ili are produced. Tht' 
mechanism of these reactions is suggested. C. J. West 

Base of ring formation in the case of cyclic Imines. C, 
Salomon. Helv. Chim. Acta 16, 1361-73(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 3448. — In the prepn. of cyclic imines tom 
halogenated alkylamines the formation of ,|3- and 4- 
memb«red rings requires a higher heat of activation than 
that of the 5- and 6-meniberkl rings. ^ The reaction cau 
cx!cur only when an activated mol. is in the “ring pf**^!-* 
tion/* The statistical equil. ring poritson rit chain^ition 
is expressed by the reaction const. On 
grounds it seems probable that this equil. depends on tnc 
solvent. The ring position of the dissolve mol. will 
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ptedominatir if the mol. is physicaUy very different from 
the advent. In ag^nent with this theory, the naciiou 
const, of ttos rlng-dMurc reaction is 6 - 6 % smaUcr in org. 
solvents than in HiO. Since the org. solvent also lowers 
the heat of activation by 5 kg. cal., the reaction^hecking 
influence of the org. solvent is less obvious in a comparisnu 
of the reactipn velocities. Stoll's theory in regard to the 
space-fillin|E of tiiany-fnembercd rings was applied to this 
idea of “ring pontion.*' By means of this theory the 
appearance of a large heat of activation in the formation of 
hexamcthylenimine was traced to an unfavorable spatial 
arrangement of the ring-forming mol. Ixiuisc ICdley 

The formation of acids from aldehydes and water vapor. 
Stefan Goldschmidt, Paul Askenasy and Hemiami Grimm. 
Ber. 67B, 202-13(1934).— CuO coii(g.*a little CriO, is a 
good catalyst forTfle reaction of aldehydes and steam to 
lorm acids and H. At SfiO® ri 3 % conversion of AcH to 
AcOH was obtained. The equil. in this reaction is dis- 
cussed . Ales, also react ; alddiydes and acids are formed. 

G. B. Taylor 

Wood alcohol oils. S. 1 . Rtiibin and S. S. Medvedev 
/. ApfHed Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 6, 311-19(1933).— In the 
investigatidi of wood ale. oils the following substances 
were tietected: in the water-insol. part: EtCOCHMeje, 
KtCOPr and MeCOBu; in the water sol. part; acetone, 
KtCOCHMei, cyclopenianone, allyl and crotonyl ales., 
and (CH 20 Me) 2 . The main c<mstituctit of the oil is a 
ketone, this making it a valuable solvent. A. A. B. 

The action of metallic* sodium on aliphatic ketones. 
A. K. Kavorskii and I. N. Nazarov. Bull, atad. sci, 
V, R. S. S,, Clause set. malh. nat. 1933, 13(K1-51; cf. 
C. A. 27, 3445.— Na resa*ts wiih (McaC) 2 CO (I) in HI 2 O 
to give a dark n»d kclyl (II) decunipg. in flic presence of 
dir, with di^ippcarance of the cohir. ITie colorless soln. 
aitfa H 2 O gives H 2 C )2 as in thb case of aromatic kt tones 
Na with I in Et 20 in u sealed tube gives II, which after 
several dia 3 r 8 passes to a ppt,. of l(MeiC) 2 (Na())Cl 2 (III) 
unlike the corresponding aromatic compds. Also |(Mej- 
C)f(HO)C ]2 (IV) docs not give II with KtONa. Na also 
leacts with I without solvent to give orange H and III. 
In a typical expt., addn. of 9 g. Na ribbon to 30 g. I at 
oidiuary temp, gave II with rise of temp, to OO-SO'’. 
Aftci a day the muss thickened owing to Si*iin. of 111 and 
1 cart ion ceased . Complct ion of the reaction by heat ing a t 
KHI 20 '* for .V 6 hrs. with shaking, cooling and shaking 
with abs. BtfO for several days until all color had pemia- 
lu Tilly disappeared, resulted in the removal of one Na for 
Liu-h niol. of I. No H was t!>/olveU. II with II 2 O gave I, 
IV and (McsCliCHOH (V), in equal quautiiies. I and V 
arose from IV. IV at 220-50“ gave (McsOiCCOCMci 
(VI), and with Na in EtiO gives in. IV, bu 150“, ni. 85- 
t)' irom abs. EtOH. Gradual addn. of 5.5 g. IV with 
const . shaking to 35 g. coned. H 2 SO 4 at — 10 “, pouring the 
1111 x 1 . onto ice, extn. with Kt 20 , removal of the EtjO and 
(listn. with .steam gave 82% of VI, colorless liquid (even at 

20 ®) with camphor odor, bw 119-21®. VI (3 g.) in 17 
cc. aW. RiOH with 3 g. Na gave 2.o g. (McjC)iCCIT- 
it>n)CMc8 (Vn), bi 5 122-4®. Vn wiUiout solvent did 
not react with Na. VI with Na gave a violet product 
which changed to yellow in 20 days. A suspension of 0.5 
R VI in 10 cc. H 2 O cooled with ice with 15 cc. of 2% Br in 
H/C), added gradually with const, shaking, gave a yellow 
ppt. which was filtered and dried by pressing lietwecii 
iiltiT paper and then placed in vacuo in the dark f<ir 2 
<1 jvs. The product, 0.6G g. of (MeiC),CCBr(OBt)CMe, 
• Vni), III. 74-5® (decrAnpn.). VIII was also obtained 
fioin vn and Br. Vin decomposes 011 standing, is 
stable to dil. HfS 04 , and is easily decotnpd. by alkidi, 
Kiviiig VI, HBr and HBrO. Vn gave neither a.urethan 
nor a Bz*deriv. To 30 or. abs. EtjO and 5 g. Na in u 
flask, through which well-dried CO 2 (CaCJ 2 y H 3 SO 1 and 
was passed, vras added 10 g. I in 10 cc. EtiO, over a 
pel lod of 3 days with frequent shaking. The Kt20 lost by 
t'apn. was replenished. The white cryst. ppt. formed 
W'W sepd. from the Na with Et*0 and decompd. wiA 
H'O. Acidification of the aq. soln. an(d extn. with EtfO 
K'we 2 g. of a h^roxy acid. Steven g. of unchanged 
1 was recovered. MeiCCOCHMei reacted with Na in 


1 the same manner as I, but the proportion of pinacol in 
the mixt. of products obtained by dccompg. the Na ketyl 
with HiO was smaller and it was not isolated in the pun 
state. MeiCAc (IX) reacted with Na in the absence of a 
solvent to a slight extent as an enol, but the principal 
product was the pinacolatc, [(MeiC)(ONa)CMe|s (X). 
No colored ketyl was oWrved, although this is probably 
formed momentarily since H 2 O 2 was detected. IX (IK) g.) 

2 and 22 g. Na gave H for 1-1 .5 hrs. After cessation of the 
evolution of gas, the mixt. was heated in a sealed tube ul 
110® for 10 20 hrs. with frequent shaking. Careful 
opening of the tube (H under preasurc pn*senl), and sepn. 
of the colorless product from the excess Na vnth £tiO and 
Fe wire pvc X. Ifrwith H 2 O gave IX, MeiCCH(OH)Me, 
and 80% of a mixt. bu 90-107®, which was sepd. into a 
lower m ^“) (XI) and a higluT (99- 107®) (XH) fraction. 
XI was (Me 2 C)NfesCCOCMes and XII was the unsatd. 

J ale., CH 2 :C(CMe 2 )CMe{OH)(CMe 3 ). No pinacol corrr- 
s{)ondiiig to X was isolati'd. Distn. of XU at ordinary 
pressure caused further dehydration to give (CHfiC- 
(CMei)ls (XIII), b. 108-70®, best prepd. by heating XII 
wiih anhyd. (C02H)2. XII with KMn 04 gave IX, Mei- 
CCOCO 2 II and MC 2 CCO 2 H. Xin added 1 mol. Br and 
reacted with maleic anhydride in CffHe to give Sfi^i^erh 
hutyl-I,2,."i,4-teirahydrophthalic anhydride, m. 1284)®, 
which was converted to the corresponding acid, in. 183-4®, 

^ with NaOTI and 112804. XI brro 200-2®, di* 0.8434, M. R. 
58.377. Rcdiiclion of XI with Na and abs. BtOH gave 
(MeiC)Me.CClI(OIT)CMe», bu 09®, dj* 0.8481; B/ 
deriv. 111 . 48 0®. XI was accoiiipunied by a small amt. of 
(Me*C).McCAc. Lewis W. Butz 

The highly activated carbonyl group; mesitylglyozal. 
Arzy R. Gray and Reynold C. Fuson. J, Aw. Chew, 
Soc. 56, 73t) 41(1034). — /3-lsoduryloyl chloride and Mg 111 
i 111 if) give 30^*0 ol dimesityl diketone (I) , yellow, 111 . 120- 1 ® , 
which does not react with alkali, McMgl or H 2 NNHCO- 
NH 2 ; a 2nd prmhut 111 . 231-2®. Reduction of aci- 
toiiiesilvlene with Si'Oi m HiO-dioxone gives 82.5% of 
niesUylglyoxal (II). b* 10,»>-6®, bu 118-9®, «\r 1.5520; 
the hydrate m. 1(K) l(X).5®; the oxiwe m. 138.5 9®; the 
phenylhydratonc, yellow, ni. 145..5-0,0®; the senttcarha* 
wne, pale yellow, in. 207-8®; the menthone deriv., C 2 rHy 4 * 
111 , l0^.5-5®. In contact with alkalies II rearranges 
6 to iiiesitylglvi*olic aeid. 11 with PliMgBr give.s Ph mesityl 
dtk^ione, pale greenish yellow, in. 130 7®; the monosemu 
tarhazmte in. 203-4®. 11 and iiiesitylraagnesiiun bromide 

give I and J ,?-his{ fi-isoduryloyl)ethytene glycol, m. 100.5 
01 5®; this was also prepd. in 30% yield by the use of Mg 
and Is in Kl20-CbHfl; its duitetate ni. 18.5^ 5.5®. 

C. J. West 

Absorption in the ultra-violet and chemical reactivity of 
- certain dasseB of organic compounds. Maximilien Gnin- 
' leld. Ann, chitn. 20, .301 -70(1033); cf. C, A, 26, 2007, 
4,301. — The absorption spectra in the regimi 20fX) 2I(K) 
A. of llie following synthetically prepil. compds. have been 
measured by the rotating sector method; formic, acetic, 
butyric, caproic, caprylic, lauiic, myristie, palmitic and 
stearic acids; acclo-, propio-, valero- and octane-nitriles ; 
amyl- (I), octyl- (11), dodecyl- (HI), cyelohexyl- (IV), 
<7-niethvlcvrlohexyl-aniine (V), and 4-aminoheptanc (VI) 
8 and their llCl salts; pimelic acid (VII), azelaic acid (VIII) , 
Kt azelale (IX), Me tetradecanedioate (X) , dilienzyl letra- 
clecanedioate (XI), benzyl ale.; pivalic uiiiide (XII), N- 
diethyltriiiiethylacetamide (XIII), dinicthylheptylacetic 
acid (2,2-dimethylncmanoic acid) (XIV) and amide (XV), 
triellivlocetaiiiide (XVI), AT.iV'-diix'tylinaloiiamide (XVII), 
/V,A''-di-o-melhylcyclohexylinaloiiainide (XVIII), di- 
iiielhylheplylaceioplicnuiie (XIX) and .seiiiicai bazoiie, A(- 
dodecvlbimzamide (XX) , N-dodc cvlpb enylacetaiiiidc (XX&), 
^ AT-doflecylphenylpropionamide (XXII), N-dodecylphenyl- 
biityrumide (XXIU), N-dodecylphenylvalerainide (XXIV). 
05'"; ale. was used as solvent and also, in some cases, 
water and hexane. Methods of synthesis an* described. 
Curves ore given for .some of the compds. and numerical 
data for others. For the monobasid acids th6 absorption 
is continuous in this region. The curve fur HCOiH is 
nearest the visible. The higher homologs beginning with 
the 3rd term have practically identical coeffs. of absorp- 
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lioo, *. t., tlu BDups CHt and Me cannot be comidered M 1 eonpda. and alddiydet frnta tibe breakdown of certain 
efarmiopliaresmtbist^ionof theapeetnim. Tbeapectra aeeimdaiy itrodiictt. Maiw oonpde. ooatrring aa aide- 




amine HQ salts in water are more tfaasparent thiui the thfxmgh thdr oxsmesi phttiylhydnuBoaes and semicarba* 
free bases. The piimary amines in ale. dizler from tbs sec- aones without previous isbiation. Reliance on the simple 
ondaiy espedally for the long wave lengths. The ab- ionic theory stated by Provost and Eimnann (C. il« 25, 
sorptm spectra of dibasic acids already given (C« 24, 8809) permitted the prediction of certain results and gavt^ 

2951) were reexamd., using synthetic products. For Justification for the most comfdioated iaomeriaations and 
nearly all the results are the same, but the curves of Vn, ^ transformations. Inversely, the present work has given 
Vni, IX and X are given since they are more transparent * a new aeries of verifications of the theory. Erythrol (I) , 
than the former samples. The for mer condusions are CHi:CHCH(OH)CK«OH, bu94r6*’, pre^. in 35% yields 
substantiated. The curves of Xll, XHI, XIV, XV and by the controlled heati^ of inactive erythritu with 
XVI are of the same form as those of compds. having the HCOiH and sapon. of the formate with BaO, was only 
same chromophoric group without a*Mbstitution but are partially dccompd. with formation of crotonaldehyde (II) 
shifted to the red. This absorption is probably due to the and H|0 on passage over heated pumice at 320^. Cata- 
mutual influence of the alkyl radicals and the functional lytic decompn. of I over AliOi at 310-20^ gave some Et- 
group since the hydtxx»rbon groups do pot absorb in this CHO but produced mainly n, b. 102-4*, iad a dimer of 
region. The speeds of reaction of Bt malonate in abs. ale, a n, bn dj* l.(X)8, aV 1*4780 (semicarbaxone, m. 

with I, n and m are the same and gt^ater than thoae with 191-2*), formed by polymerization. The dehydration 
IV, V and VI. The speeds of reaction of II and V in operates at the expense of the more mobile secondary 
petroieuiii ether are greater than in ale. These results OH group of I and yields the enolic form of vinylaoetaldc- 
parallel the absorption spectra and agree with the theory hyde, which reverts to n, the more stable form. De- 

(C. A. 26, 8775). The speeds of reaction of esters with compn. of 75 g. of I, by streaming at the rate%f 20 g. pei 

lU in abs. ale. were measured in sealed tubes at 100*. hr. over Cu heated to 280* in a Pyrex tube, produo&d 2 g 
BzOBt does not react under these conditions. PhCHt- of KtCHO, 15 g. of a mixt* of HiO, MeCH:CHCHO an<l 
COiBt reacts with the greatest speed; Bt phenylpro- (KtCO)t (oxime, m. 180-^*; semicaibazone, m. 160-]*), 
pionate and Bt phenylbutyrate have practically the same * 30 g. of unaltered I and 12 g. of ethylketol in the enolu 
reactivity. These variations are in accord with the form MeCH:C(OH)CHiOH, bn 51.5*, dj^ 1.020, 
variations of their absorptio n spe ctra (C. A, 26, 5081). 1.4250. The gaseous produettf^of decompn. contain, m 

New compds. described are: XIX, bu 188-90*, prepd. by addn. to CO, COi, H and traces of said, hyorocarbons, 
treating iso-PrCOPh with NaNHa and hcptyl bromide in some erythienc, converted on bromination inly the tetia- 
PhMe and boiling 5 hrs. (71% yield), oxu ne, m. 130*; bromide, in. 118*. [CH2:CHCH(OH)]i (IH), prepd 
semicarbazone, m. 59* ; XV, m. 97-8*, from XIX on heat- by the reduction of acrolein with a Zn-Cu couple in AcOH. 

ing 7 hrs. with NaNHi in PhMe; XIV, bsi 103*. from XV gave, on thermal decompn. of 45 g. of the glj^l at th(* 

bv treatment at 0* with H1SO4 and NaNOi; XI, b« 295- 5 rate of 25 g. per hr. over pufnice at 300*, 3 g. ofW mixt. of 
307*, m. 54*, by heating the corresponding Na salt with acrolein and BtCHO; 3 g. of HfO contg. trac^of org 
excess PhCHiCl in the presence of K1 for 7 hrs. , adding products; 0 g. of c^lopentcnylformaJdehyde (IV), and 
HtO, extg. with ether and distg. XX ,m.0 8* , XXI, m . 78* , 25 g. of unaltered III contaminated with small quantities r>r 

XXn, m. 61*, XXlll, m. 58*, and XXIV, m. 64*, were adipic aldehyde (V) (dioxime, m. 184-6*). The results 
prepd . by heating equimol. quantities of the corresponding obtained by decompn . of HI over AliO» are qualitatively t Ik 
Kt esters and dodecylamine in a scaled tube at 250* for same although the isomerization into V and its dehydration 
8 hrs. Janet £. Austin are more complete. This thermal decompn. provides an 

Preparatioa of sodium fonnate from sodium hydroxide excellent procedure for the prepn. in 28% yields fmm 
and carbon monoxide (as a laboratory experiment). H. 6 acrolein of notable quantities of IV, b. 146*, bu 48*, di' 
Khcinboldt. Z. physik. chem. Unierrtchi. 46, 1(1933) — 0.970, nV 1.4828, M. R. 38.27 (calcd. 27 24); 

Purified CO from a gasometer is passed through a wash phenylhydrazone, m. 198*. IV was catalytically reduced 
bottle contg. 50% KOH and through one contg. slightly in the presence of PdOt on active diarcoal to cydopenlyl- 
colored (indigo) water, into the reaction chomlier (a large formalddiyde (VI), bio 84*t, bru 136*, dj* 0.930, n\i 
lest tube) which is electrically heated; the excess CO is 1.4390, M. R. 27.72 (calcd. 27.72) (C. A. 9, 2067), 
liurned. The mass with which the reaction chamlier is ^mtiicarbawnt^ m. 124*. Oxidation^ of IV wiUi AgyO 
filled is prepd. by dissolving 40 g. NaOH in HsO, adding 30 produced cydopcntenylcarboxylic arid (VII), m. 121*, 
g. of SO& lime, and heating and stirring the mass until it brominated to the lt2^dibromocycloperUyl acid, m. 133*, 
begins to solidify; it is then rapidly dried at 105-10* and ' and oxidized by KMuOi to glutaric acid, m. 97*, thus 
ground in a mortar. Glass wool is used to provide the establishmg the position of the double linkage in IV and 

necessary surface. The reaction chamber is carefully VII. By the action of RMgBr (R - lAe, Bt or Pr) on IV 
heated and swept out with CO until the CO burns at the were formed the roirresponding csrclopentyl-l-alkvb 
end of the train. The flow is then decreased to 60-100 carbinols, CiH\i0,Oa9 165^*, bio 67-8*, dj* 0.939, sjf 
bubbles per min. When the no. of bubbles in the end 1.4710, M.R.^ .34 (calcd. 33.38); C%HuO, bro 179-80*, 

wash bottle is less than those in the tettle before tbe bio78-9*,di*0.9d2, a V 1.4760, M.R. 38.05 (calcd. 38.00), 

reaction chamber, the temp, is kept const. (160 210*); and CoHinO, b,ii 197-8*, bio 92-4?#*'dI®'* 0.920, aV * 
with proper control, there should be complete absorption s 1.4710, M.R. 42.55 (calcd» 42.62). Dehydration of Ihcsi 
of die CO. On extn. of the reaction mass, the test is aka. by passage over Al«Oi supported on pumice and 
obtained. No yield is given. Louis Woldbauer heated to 320* gave the crythrenic hydrocarbons, 

Anolyria of the dispersion curves of sttbatitutod propionic , — i 

acids. P. A. Levene and Alexander Rothen. /. Am. CHt.(CH%)t.CIIlCCII:CHR (R « H, Me or Ht): /** 
Chem. Soe. 86, 746(1934). — A preliminary paper on the vtn^yelopenlmte, biM 114-16*, Ml* 0.824, nV 1.4876, 
dispmkm curves and partial rotation of derivs. of Bt- M. R. 32.78 (calcd. 81.39) M. B. 1.39; l*propeuylcyao- 
CO,H. C. J. West pwriSfie, hm 142-4*, dj» 0.886, nli 1.4866, M. R. 37.18 

iCatalytic decon^altiona of several complex alcohols, (calcd. ;36.01) M. B. 1.17, and (l^ydo^Unyieikyih 
ITrion. Ann. cinm. Ill], 1, 5-87(l0:i4).— The catalytic 9 akyUna, W 59-62*, di* 0.833, aV 1.4850, M/R. 41. (b 
decompn. of several a*«thylenic a-glyools by passage over (cwd. 40.62) M. B. 1.35. Bxainn. of the, vinylcyelo- 
heated pumice, alumina or reduced Cu gave very complex pentene by a study of its Raman spectra showed that it 
mixta, of liquids whidi were extremely difficult to free- contained not more than 1% of^ impurities conslatintM” 
tionate. Hiese mixta, contained straight-chain a-dl- ethyfeyriqpentene and cthylidcnecyclopenta^. Toy 
ketones, ibdkydlic 6-fliembered C compds. consisthig of products Isolated from the deempn. of III over Cu rewt 
ethylenic hydrocarbons formed dehydration, an<i a- from the supcrpol^jon of the eflcdJ of the temp* and tne 
dlketones from dehydrogenation which were studied in catalytic action of the metal. In addn. to the fonmatioo 
both keto and enol modificatiotts, unsatd. crythrenic of otifolein and BtCHO, IV and HiO, together with up- 
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altered HI mtaed witli a little of V, the catalyst nruvokes i 
the (VDI), aiaetliylcyGlopeu. 

tatw4,lMii»e (IS), and BtCH(OH)COBt (X), 1^ 57^». 
^ 4 * *Vl-d340,M.R.81.B9 (calcd. 8144^ (osazoiu!, 

®.«»or Ca at 800-20* gave 
28% of Vm, 1^130*, bu 82*. 0*^ 0.041, nV 1.4180. 
M. R. 80.19 (calcd. 80.10) (aemicarbmiie, m. 270*1 
Agita^ofVm^th aq. ^(HiM)tCai4.2Ha and Ne«CO, 
ridded the Mkylgutnoxahne, m. 60.5*. Oxidation in the 
cold with HiOi converted Vul into BtCOiH. The dehy- ‘ 
dfogenatinn of m over Cu at 280* yielded 20% of DC. 
III. 104.5* (ciyati. from HiO as CdI|0t.2H|0. m. yjWl*) ; 

ai. IdB'.O* (decottipn.); Hh^oMon*, m. 143*. 
smitarbuone, m. about 280 * (Maquenne block); qum- 
oxaUne dtrin., m. 73 - 8 . 6 ® ; monophmyiw^n, ni. 187-H" . 
dthromide, m. ••46S-4*. (MeCH:CHCH(OH)jj (XI). 


piepd. in 00% yields by the Zn*Cu rcduciion in AcOH of 
crotonaldehyde (Charon^ Ann. 17, 217(1899)), was 
clccompd. by the passage of 50 g. over AUOi at 320'* and 
yielded 6 g. of a mUt. of crotonoldchydi* and HfO ; 18 g. of 
the ds and trans isomers of 2,3-dimclhyl-l-cyclop**nlenyl- 
formaldehydes (HI) ; 5 g. of the dimer of crotonaldehyde 
and 8 gt « H. The mixt. XII, bat 04—72^ (seniicarha- 
roneg«tn. 186*-7® (C. X. 18, 1088)), on oxidation with 
AgNOi in NaOH (C. A. 3, 2677) gave a mixt. of the 
f‘ofTesponding acids, CiIIuC^, bi 105-7®, from which the 
tranb form, m. 42® (dibromide, m 100-1®), crystd. 
Deconipn. of 110 g. of XI over Cu at 280® gave 10 g. of a 
1111 X 1 . of crotonaldehyde and HtO, 25 g. of dimethylhexa- 
tricncs, be 185-48®, 10 g. of blbutyryl, 8 g. of 3H, IG g. of 
a-ethyl-jS-methylcyclppentancdione, b. 105-8®, and 12 g. 
of H. The mixt. b. 135-48® was fractionated into 2 
portions, b. 137-43® and 144-8®. The latter gave a solid 
hydrocarbon, J,6-dimelhyl-2,3,S-hexairiene^ m. 52.5®, bio 
4;i®, 1)7M 147-8®, dS» 0.7961, nV 1.5131, M. K. 40.50 w 
(calcd. 37.74) M. K. 2.70; hexahromide, m. 122®. On 
account of its higher b. p. and m. p. the structure trans- 
trans-trans has been allotted to this modification. The 
liquid hydrocarbon, brio 137-43®, dj*** 0.794, ■ 

l . 4798, absorbing G atoms of Br, is contauiinated with ilb 
isoincr. It may have the trans-cis-trans configuration. 
The essential portion of the fraction bw 57-00® was bt- 
butyl yl, bio 57-8®, dl‘ 0.929, recognized by its greenish 
Yfllow vapor and identified through the oxime, ra. 180 7®. 6 
( )ii agitation with 10% KOH and redistn., the portion bm 
lOG-S® gave the dtenolic modification of 
cycIopeniane^o-^i&Mq m. 24®, bio 107-8®, dj* 1.036, nV 

1 .r)042, M. R. 40.01 (calcd. 30.06) . The»properties of the 
diune are parallel in every respect to those of the lower 
homolog (IX) isolated in the decoinpn. of m. The ketu 
form yields a dioxime^ m 150 2®, and a dipJunylhydroMone, 

m. 132®. The enolic modification is indicated by the 
violet color with FeCli. It gives a dtbromidet m. 142®, ' 
wuich on heating with powd. Zn in ale, revests to the 
(hketone, m. 24® ; ' osazone, m. 132® . Thermal dccompn. 
of 60 g. X, bii 61-2®, prepd. by method of Bouveault 
and l!ocquin (Bull. $oc. chitn. 35, 63?(1006)), over AlsOi 
.11 320® yielded 3 g. of EtCHO, 20 g. of a mixt. of HsO and 
(I{tCO)t and 25 g. of unchanged material. The sapon. 
with 2% MeOH.HCl of AcCHiOAc, prepd. from ClCHiAc 
by heating with AcOH, AciO and AcONa, gave AcCHiOH, g 
bi, 47-9®. The decompn. of 50 g. of the a-kctol over 
\l;Oi at 325® yielded 1 g. of AcH and 6 g. of Aoi. De- 

t (nnim. over Cu gave similar results except that thc^ Act 
was contaminated with AcCHO, resulting fxom the direct 
dehydrogenation of thc/acetol, provoked by the catalytic 
uciion of the Cu. Glycidol (XIV) (C. A. 24, 2428) gives 2 
rundamcntol reactions when decompd. over AltQi; a 
<lehydration producing CHs : CHCHO and an isomerization 
into acetol whidi, in turn, is deaved into AcH, Aci, CO 9 
Axid CO*. .Treatment of HO g. of XIV with AbO* at 320® 
yielded 1 g. of AcH, 8 g. of CH*:CHCHO, 6 g. of Ac*, 8 g. 
of acetol, 25 g. of uttered XIV and 5 g. of glsrcerol. 
Identical malts were obtained by decompn. oiw Cu at 
280®. The thermal decompn. of 80 g. of AcCOaH g^ 

6 g. of AcH and 5 g. of a mixt. of and AcCHO 
formed by the interaction of the intermediary ions Ac md 
H The AcCHO formed a mixt. of mono- and diniethyl- 


glyoximc, m. 130-00® (C. A. 9, 1328), and cvidcntlv 
rented from the reduction of AcCOtll favored by llu* 
presence of Cu. The residue in the distn. iUibk solidified 
on c<x>ling to a faintly colmed mass of nicthylsuccinic acid 
(XV), m. 112.5®, formed by an aldolization of 2 mols. of 
AcCOiH to the diacid, MeC(OH)(COtH)CHtCOCOiH, 
whu:h.is transformed to XV by the loss of 1 mol. of COi 
and rearrangement. C. R. Addinall 

Decame^lene glycol. R. H. P. Monske. Org. 
Syntheses XIV, 20 2(1934).— Reduction of (CHi)i(CO,- 
ht), wiUi EtOH and Na gives 73-6% of (CHi)ii(OH) 2 ; 
various other glycols have tiecn prepd. by the same method 
III yields of 57-88%. C. J. West 

jfi-DiethyUuninoethyl alcohol. W. H. Hartman. Org. 
Syntheses^, 28-9(1934). -KI.NH and aCH«CHiOll 
with NaOH give 08 70% of Et|NCH.CHtOH. 

Syntheses in the homoneurine serieB. m. Homonau- 
rines of the quinine 'alkaloids as qualitative reagents for 
the iodide ion. Hugen Macovbki, Alcxaiidru SUberg, 
Eugen Rumoutianu and Elctic Cr^ciunescii. J. prakt. 
Chem. 139, 254 .fW( 19.34); cf. C. A. 27. 956.— Quinine 
and allyl bromide in KtOH, heated at 100® for .30-45 min., 
give qutninedtbromoaUykUe (qutnittedikomoneurine bromide) 
(I), crystals with 3 mols. HsO, m. 145 7® (dc(*ompn.); 
the iodtde crystallizes with 3 mols. HiO and in. 140® (dc- 
coiiipu.) . I in a 5-7% aq. stoln. gives a qual. test for 1 loii 
in a diln. of iV/20; no ppt. is obtained with coned, aq. 
KCl, KBr and KCN ; K 4 Fc(CN)e gives a red soln. but no 
ppt.; K«hV(CN)t gives a yellow ppt. which at once dis- 
solves; KCNS gives a difficultly sol. ppt. Cinchonine^ 
dihomoneurine bromide^ iti. 232® (dis^ompn.) ; this will 
detect I ion in a conen. of N/40, giving the yellow iodide, 
m. 247 -.50® . Denzoylcinchonine monomethyl bromide will 
detect the I ion in a dUn. of N/40(). C. J* We.st 

Glycerol a,Y-dibromohydrin. Geza Braun. Org. Syn^ 
theses XIV, 42-4(1934) . — Details are given of the prepn. of 
CH(OH) (CHtBr)s from CiHi(OH)i, Br and red P, the 
yield being 52-4%. C. J. West 

Glycine ethyl ester hydrochloride. C. S. Marvel . Org. 
Syntheses XIV, 40-7(1934).— CH*:NCH*CN and Btofl 
with HCl givc89-9l%of EtO,CCHtNHa.HCl. C. J. W. 

dl-Methionine. G. Barger and T. E. Weicliselbauiii. 
Org. Syntheses XIV, 58-00(1934) . — Details are given of the 
prepu. of Et Na phthalimidomalonalc, Kt 1 -raethylthid- 
3*phthalimidopropaiic-3,3-dicarboxylate, the free acid and 
methionine, the yields being 82-5, 70-81, 95.5-8 and 84- 
5%, resp. The overall yield, based on the MeSCHtCHiCl 
used, is 54 -G0%. C. J. West 

Canavanine, an amino acid. IV. The constitution of 
canaline, a product of enzymic hydrolysis of canavanine. 
Matsunosukc Kitagawa and Shinichi Mononobe. J. 
Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 845 •«58( 1933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 
1021*. —Canaline (I) on reduction with Ht and Pt black 
in AcOH or MeOII absorbed 2 atoms of H and set free 1 
mol. of NHf. Y-Hydroxy-a-aminobutyric acid, m. 201 -2® 
(decompn.), was Mated from the product. Canavanine 
and dibenzoylcanalinc (H) were not catalytically reduced. 
Acetylation of II in acid or neutral soln. gave dibenzoyl- 
canalinc anhydride, m. 103-4°. No OH group could he 
found in I. I warmed with mineral acid did not give a 
lactouu. The OH group may be introduced in the y* 
position by catalytic reduction. The formula CHi- 
(ONHi)CHtCH(NHi)CC)tH is assigned to I. Canavau* 
ine is not toxic to mice. V. Kihara 

Sttayl aoetosttccinato. Homer Adkins, Neville Isbell 
and Bruno Wojcik. Org. Sikeses XTV, 38-9(1934). — 
The Na compd of AcCfisCOiBt and ClCHsCOtKt gives 
50*02% of Et acetosuccinate; similarly Et a-acetoedu- 
tarate results in 52% yield. C. J. West 

Polarimetric study of complex forritortrates. Parisellc 
and Ddsal. Campt. rend. 198, 83-5(1 934) a—Polari* 
metric rotation curves for solns. of varying conens. of 
tartaric add and Fe(NOk)i showed a max corresponding 
to the formation of (CiHiOiPelll. On neutralisation, 
a yellow ppt. insol. in HiO, but sol. in acids and hydrox- 
ides, was obtained. With cquimol. solns. of tartaiic acid 
and Fe(NOk)i and with vatylng oonens. of NaOH, the 
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same iypt of curve was obtained, the min. corre spon ding 1 6 months the yield of XV was 86% and of V 44%. X in 
to the Na ferritaitrale and the max. to the add. 10% MeOH-NHi, heated 8 hrs. at 100*» gives 3% Hs- 
With I mole of Fefor moles of tartaric add and NCHtCHtCOiMe (VX) and 6.5% of U; m BtOH the 

with varying concns. of NaOH, the Ist max. corresponds yields are 8% VI, 54% XI and 5% HI. With about an 
to the ferritartaric acid as before, the min. to the complex equal vd. of liquid NHt at room temp., the following 
[CAOfNalaFe (I); this is formed when for n moles of yields are obtained: 100 hrs., 2.5% VI, 42% II, 15.5% 
acid per mole of nitrate, (n + 3) moles of NaOH are used; HI; 14 days, 35% IV and 13% V; 5 mont^uia 33% IV 
a 2nd max. is obtained for (2ff + 3) moles of NaOH and 56% V. X and 10% MeOH-McNH| (0.M md.) for 
corresponding to [C 4 HiOiNaaIaFe (II). For Na tartrate ^ 2 days at room temp, give 22% Me 
and Fe(NOi)i sdns. there is mutaroUtion. The curve laife (Vn),bii50^ (HC/ soft, liquefies in the air), and 70% 
has a max. at 1 mole Na tartrate, 1 Fe, preceded by a of di-Me fipfi'^methyliminodipropianaie (Vm), b* 123-4° 

clear br€>ak at 3 moles of tartrate, 2 Fe; a min. for 3 (HCl saU^ m. 120.5-1.5^); 1.1 mds. MeNHt for 2 days 

lartrate and 1 Fe, and a 2nd max. at 9 tartrate, 1 Fe. give 24% Vn, 35% VUI and 5.5% 

Mutarotation is explained by an equil.* between 1 and II mdhylamide (IX), bi 131-2* {HCl sallp m. 134.5^); 4 
for .3-9 moles, and an equil. tietween I and the ferritartaric mds. MeNHa for 4 da 3 rs give 64% IX. With l.I mols. 
acid for values between 1.5-3 moles of tartrate. Below MeNHt in abs. EtOH (2 days) there results 39.5% VII, 
1 .5 mutarotation no longer occurs, becau^ only the ferri- 32% VIII and 4% IX. With liquid MeNHt the following 
tartaric acid is formed. Louis Woldbauer 3 results were obtained on heating 8 hrs. at 60-5*: 0.55 

Some tartoromanganic salts. G! Lejeunc. Compt. mol., 5% VII, 89..5% VIII; 1.1 mds., 31% Vn, 36.5% 

read. 197, 1650-2(1933). — On soln. of 7 g. of Job’s tiiaitga- VIII and 9% IX; 4 mols., 71.5% EC. I and EtiNH, 

notartrate. [(C4H70A)sMnNa)JNa4.17H«0 (cf. C. A. 1, allowed *10 stand several days at room temp, or refluxed 1 
1830), in tartaric acid soln. (10 g. in 20 cc. water) and hr., give KtiNCHtCHiCOrMe, bt 06.5*; heating I with 

filtration of the hitartratc ppt. 2 g. of red crystals is 3 mols. EttNH 24 hrs. at 190-200* gives P-diHhylamtno- 

obtained from the filtrate, corresponding to [C 4 HtOAMn- propionic didkylamide, bio 123.5-4.5*. C. J. West 
(OH)IHs.HsO. The same compd. can be prepd. by soln. S-Bthoxybutylurea. K. Wertheim. /. Am, Chem. 
of MnOi in coned, tartaric acid. On soln. of MnOi in Na Soc, 56, 735-6(1934). — Details are given of the prepn of 

hitartratc soln. lC4HtO«Mn(OH)]NaH.4HsO is obtained. ^ KlOC^HtCN and of EtOCiHsNHi, which reacts with 

I. J. Patton KCNO to give b^ethoxybutylurea^ m. 68-9*. This compd. 

P3rrophosphate ester oi citric acid. Eugeii Werly- is faintly bitter, showing that fhe sweet t&ste of ddein 

ponich and Henuuim Kiekenberg. Buithem, Z. 268, H -16 depends upon the presence of the CaHs ring; H0CsH4N}I- 

(1934). — Mol. quantities of the Ba salt of diethylpyro- CONHt is also not sweet, while a-HOCflH 4 NIiCONHa is 

phosphoric acid and citric acid arc heated 3 -4 hrs. A very sweet. C. Vf. West 

yellow-lirown, thick oil is obtained: (H 02 CCHs)«C- ^fnihesis of ethyl JV-S-methyl-S-benzalbydamoin-iV-l. 
(COsH)OP(:0)(OH)OP(:0)(OKl)t. The oil is freed acetate and certain of its derivatives. Anne J..itzinger 

from the excess of reagents by shaking out first with ^ J, Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 673-1(1934). — The Na dompd. of 
CHCla then with Eu(). 'fhe citric acid pymphosphate methylbenzalhydantoin and ClCHsCO«Bt in EtOH, 

ester is crystd. as the brucine salt which m. 142-3*. heated until the soln. is neural, give ^ N^S^metkyWi- 

S. Morgulis benzalhydanloin^N-'l-<icetate (I), m. 50.5-1.5*; this 

Reaction of aliphatic imino efiiers with hydrazine, rearranges to the isomer, m. 121-2* (II), by treating tlu 

Wilfrid Olicrhummer. Monatsh. 63, 285-3(K)(1933). — hot FXOH soln. with dry HCl; 1 g. U is sol. in 5 cc. hoi 

MeC(:NH)OEt.HCl (I) (30 g.), added in several portions and 60 cc. cold EtOH or 4 cc. hot CCI 4 . The Me ester tri 

during 5 min. to 8 g. NtH 4 in 15(>-2(K) cc. EtOH at —10* 115.5-6*; 1 g. dissolves in 2 cc. hot and 11 cc. cold abs 

to — 12® and stirred for 1 hr., gives 12-14 g. (50%) of MeOH and in 8 cc. hot and 33 cc. cold 90% MeOH. 

acetamidrazone^liCl (II), McC(:NH)NHNHs.HCl, rose', 6 Hydrolysis of I gives a Na salt, decompg. 294-5® (1 g is 
III. 131-2*; the free ba.se is stable in cold HaO or abs. in 25 cc. hoi VAOH), of N^-metkyl^S^bensalkydanioiu 

K 1 OH but wanning with dil. alkali gives AcOH, Nall 4 and N-l^eltc acid (El), m. 160-1*; 1 g. dissolves in 110 k 

NHf. 1(1 mol.) and 2 mols. NsH 4 in abs, KtOH at -3* hot and 1000 cc. cold HjO. II gives a Na salt, dcconifiK 

to 1® give acetkydraeidine^HCl (IBL), MeC( .NNHj)NH- 299-300*; a K *salt, decompg. 235-7®, crystals with J 

NHa.HCl, rose, decompg. 140 50*; ptcrale, decompg. 126* mol. EtOH; and a Pb salt, m. 241-2* (decompii.) (I g is 

8®; chloroplattnate, ^m.PtCU; sulfate, in. 192-3®; sol. in 210 cc. hot and 400 cc. cold H/O) of the *5omrf of 

hydrolysis of III gives AcOH and NsH 4 . The free base HI, m. 222-3®, 1 g. of which dissolves in 1100 cc. hot and 

gives ppW. with several metallic salts. Dry distil, of III 2200 cc. cold HjO. Reduction of cither acid gives Hu 

gives 3, 5-dimethyl-l -amino-1 ,2,4-triazole (IV) and Nj- ' benzyl deriy.,m, MiO 1* (1 g. dissolves in 8 cc. cold K»()IT 

H 4 .HCI. l^en 60 g. I in 400 cc. EtOH is treated with 15 and in 13 cc. hot and 100 cc. cold HiO) ; Et ester, m. 49 5 

g. N 2 H 4 in 50 cc. EtOH during 2.5 hrs., there results a 51*; Na salt, crystals with 2 mols. EtOH, decompg. 275 

good yield of IV and a small amt. of Et acetate azine, 6* (1 g. is sol. in ^5 cw. cold IIiO and 24 cc. cold abs 

(N:CMcOEt)a, m. 28®. II and EtNO* in abs. EtOH EtOH). Both I and II add Br and give the same /vDdttc/, 

give 5-mcthyltetrazolo, m. 145-6*. 11 and HNf)t in acid CuHiiOANiHr.EtOH, m. 113 3.5*. C. J. West 

soln. give NaH, NILCi and AcOH; HI gives NjH, N 1 H 4 .- Optically active allontoin. R. Fosse, P.-K. Thomas and 
HCl, etc. C.J.Wcst P. dc Oraeve. Compt. rend. 198, « f»89-93(1934) 

Action of ammonia and amines on the esters of un- a Allantoinase of soy bean acts on allantoin to give a pun 
iaturated acids. HI. Action of ammonia, methylomine cryst. /-rotatory form, [a] --3.24*. ^ Rachel Brown 

and diethylamine on methyl acrylate. Karl Morsch. Mutarotation of jS-d-nbose and /9-/-riboae. Francis V 
Monatsh. 63, 220-35(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 7l3. -CHi:- Phelps, Horace S. Isbel and Ward Pigman. J. Am 

CHCQiMe (I) and 10% McOH-NH., allowed to stand I Chem. Soc. 56, 747-8(1934).— At 1* 2.03:16 g. of d-ribnso 

day at room temp., give 23% of duMe p,^*’4mimodi- in 45.223 g.HjO gave l.fijnin.afttV soln. [a] i, - -23 1 » •* 

propionate (H), HN(CH,CH 2 COiMe),, b,o » 132.5* {HCl rain. - 21.3*, 10 miii. —19.5*, 20 min. -18.8*, .30 nun. 

sa/f,m. 136.5 7.6*),and48% of tri-Me fi,P',p’^-tripropto- —19.1*, 60 min. -21.2®, 120 min. -23.1®, :«)() nun 

nateamine (HI), N(CH.CH 2 C 02 Me)*. b. 171-4* (HCl -23.7*; ,1.9941 g. of /-ribosc in 45.223 g. HiO: 2 niin 

saU, m. 93*; chhroidatinate, tn. 172..5* (decompn.)). I 9 23.2®, 6 min 21.5®, 10 min. 19.9®, 20 min. l8.7*,-30 miii. 

and 20% MeOH-NHi, allowed to stand 3 days, give 2% 19.4*, 60 mm. 21.6*, 120 mill. 23.2®, 300 miit 24.3 , 1.3 

n, 6% m, 26% of the diamide (IV) of H, ra. 144.5-5.8* hrs. 24*. Cryst. d- and l-ribose in HiO establish equi 

{ckloropiaHnate, m. 200.5* (decompn.)), 4% of the with at least 3 isomers, 1 of the isomers being less /• 

triamide (V) of m, m. 186.5-6* {chloroplattnate, m. 196.5* rotatory and the other more /-rotatory than the cryst. a 

(decompn.)),* and 3%*of the monoamide from m, whost* sugar. The cryst. st^ar is tentatively designalcd as 

chhroMatinate tii. 17H 8.5* (decompn.). I and said. ritxKio and its mirroc image as j9-/-riboM. 

MeOH-NII| (at room temp.), allowed to stand 14 days at Reactions of csrhohymtes in liquid aouno^. 
room temu., give 39.5% IV and 36.5% V; after standing liminaiy paper. Irving E, Muskat. /. Am, Chem. 
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*;6, 603-6(1934).— All the ordinary sugars^ their methy- 
lated, acctylalcd and acetone dcrivs. are quite sol. in 
liquid NHi; the polysaccharides are also quite sol; With 
(hr exception of the free sugars, liquid NH| is without 
1 f.ecl on these carbohydrates and their derivs. The free 
sugars react in liquid NUi to give the corresponditig 
inline^; thus gluLw gives quant, l-aminoglucose. The 
ilkali metal salts of carbohydrates may be prepd. by 
Mealing the si>ln. in liquid NHa with K or K in NHs with 
ihc sugar in NI1»; KNHs may also be used. These salts 
iL.icl with alkyl halides; a-Me mannoside gives 02% of 

ilu ictra-Mc deriv.; nioiioacetoneglucose gives 95% of the 
in-Me deriv.; the diacetone ileriv. gives 96% of the 3-Me 
<Kiiv.; sucrase yields the octa-Me deriv. Certain of the 
.ityl halides react ig^h these K salts but no details are 
»ivcn heie. The dry salt (frw from NHa) in a suitable 
Milvciil reacts with acyl halides; thus, a-Me mannoside 
Hives almost quant, the tetra-Ac deriv. These K ssdis 
ilso react with POCli, SOCl* and SCI to give the corre- 
sponding esters. C. J. West 

Mtttarotation of a-i/-glucose in deuterium whter. 
I'Ugene Pascu. /. Am. Chefn. Sot, 56, 745 6(19:14); 
» 1 C\ A^2S, 744*.— The veloeity of niularotation of a-d- 
I liK'ose in pure HJO at 20® is identical with that in 11*0 at 
1(1 ; the effect of the HjO is equiv. to a drop of 10® m the 
iiiiip. In HJO lal®!? is .52.14® for the equil. mixt as 
iiiii])ari‘d with 52.06® in IbO. Kvidently, the replacc*- 
•miu of the displareable 11 ^atoiii of glucose by H* docs 
ii»)t change the \silue of the sp rotation for the wave 
j, iigih of Na light. C. J. West 

Action of pyridine-acetic anhydride on aldose oxhnes. 
Production of hexaacetylaldomannose oxime. Vcnancio 
Dmlofeu, Pedro Callancu and German Mendivelxua 
I Chem. Soc. 1034, 147-K. T^o reagents were used, I 
• jniig. 6.:i cc. CJIftN and 4.2 cc. AcjO and 11 contg. 2 cc. 
t ll„N and 5 er. AcjO. With Iwth reagents, even at 0®, 
the <»nly product obtained from urabiiiose, xylose and 
ili.imiio'‘e oximes was the aectylated nitrile; evidently the 
itui s react in the open-chain form . Glucose oxime and I 
the liexa-Ac deriv. (Ill), m 11. *1-5®, in decreasing 
Ml Ids as the tcinp. is increased from il® to 90®; at KKl® 
md above the product is penlaaeetylglucononitiip' (IV); 
with II at 0® and .30® lU is formed; at 60® b<)th HI and IV 
n still and above 70" only IV was obtained. Maimose 
•»\niK (V) gives a inixt. of aectylated oxime and nitrile 
vMth is till I and II; almve 30® only nitrile was formed. 
V I.') g ) in .31 ..5 ee CiJUN and 21 ce. Ac^O at 0® for 8 day** 
.IMS r» 7 g. hevaafftylaldmmvftosf oxime, lA. 94", [a|*i? 
s .*5®; heating 10 min. at 1.30® gives the nitrile, m. 9.3". 

C. J. We.st 

Crystallization of the osazones and hydrazones as a 
means of identification of various sugars. M. Wagenoar. 
I hiitm Weekhind 71, 229 42( 19.34).— A qual. study of the 
f'liiM.itioii of hydra/oiies and osazones fmni a no. of 
!»« I! loses and hexoses with PhNjH^, PhNMeNH*, PhjN- 
NH , fbigC6H4N*lls and /»-BrC«H4N|Il.. The reagent 
ii(ciuiiiH‘nded is a solii. of the hydrarinc (0,1. 5-0. 6 g.) in 
- ‘ « oi glyctrol and I cc. of glaci^ AeOH. In some expis. 
a 'iii.ill quantity of ]^a2SOi was added, or another acid 
(1 u tic. citric, oleic) user^in place of AeOH. A. W. Dox 
Conversion of 2-p-toluene8ulfonyl-6-methylglucoside 
mta mefiiylepiglucosamine. K. W. Bodycote, W. N. 
Hiwnrth and E. I.. Hirst. J. Chtm. Soc. 1034, 151-4. — 
I hi tMirk was undertaken with the intention of effecting a 
vailusis of glucosamine bv direct substitution of an Nil* 
KHMip into a suitable glucose deriv. 3,4,6-Triucetyl-^- 
Oivlglucosidc and p-MeCJIiSOaCl give the 2-p^toluene- 
^ulfotiyl deriv, (I), m. 157®. \a]V 1-5® (CHaa, c 2); 

hviliolvsis gives 2-p-toluenesulfonvl-/5-methylglucoside 

fll). ICilher 1 or H in MeOH. satd. with NH. at 0® and 
in a .sealed tube at 110® for 18 hrs., gives inethyl- 
n»iRhieosamine-Ha (HI), m. 210 12®. \a]V — 145 
'Hfl. r 0.9); the yield from I is 40%. I and MeOTI- 
n . at 1 5® give after 72 hrs. 75% of II. Hydrolysis of m 
'Mill iHiilmg HCl of any conen. greater than 1% gives 80% 
•'1 •'nlivdrcH*pigitieosainine-HCT, iti. 22.8® (Jt'Ctimpn.), 
'•^1 Vh,. 1S4® (HjO, e 0.7) ; boiling 8 hrs. with 0.6% HCl 
t'lus <‘iiiglucosamiue, whose phenylosarxnie ni. 22<> 7 


1 (decompn.). Deamination of III with AgNOt in HaO 

gives a sirup which does not reduce Fehling soln. until 
after hydrolysis; the hydroly^ product had [a|t> — 1(X)® 
(approx.) in PhO. The deamitiation product (mainly Me 
hexoside) gives 40% of a tetra-Ac deriv., [aln — ^22® 
(CHCla); the tetra-Me deriv. b».i 105®, 1.4686, 

-47® (CHCl*. c 1.8), —32® (H|0, c 1.7). The 
deamination product may be /9-MeaUroside. C. J. W. 

2 Isolation of a crystalline dimethylanhydrcmethyl- 
hexoside. Characterization of 3,4,6-trimefhylg}uco8e. 
W. N. Haworth, E. L. Hirst and L. Punizzon. J, Chent. 

. 1934, J 54 -7 .— 2-p-Toluenesulfony] - fi -inethylgluco- 
side with Mel and A^O in McOH gives 70-5% of 2-p- 
tolue}iesutfonyl^3,4,6-tfime1hyl~fi-methylglucoside, m, 67®, 
lain —16® (CHCli, e 1.4); this is uaehanged by heating 
with 18% MeOH-NHi at 120® for 76 hrs.; boiling with 
4% MeONa-MeOH.for 8 10 hrs. gives 3,4,6^irimethyl^fi^ 

3 mrtkylglucoside, 95®, ni. 51", |al*u® -20® (CHCb, c 

I. 1); hydrolysis with 5% HCl gives 3,4fi-‘trimethyl- 
glucose, [alKJgo 71® (H2O, r 2). Oxidalion with Br gives 
3,4,fi~trtmethylglurofiolacton€, boi 140®, n*i? 1.4688, |allf?ao 
87" (HiO, ( 1); phrnylhydfazide, ni. 126®; the rate of 
hydrolysis in H2G was closely similar to that of other 6- 
lacUnies of the glucose series. At cijuil. the lactone and 
jM'id are present in the proporiitiii of 9 and 91*/;;, resp 
The amide with NaOCl gives 2,.3,t5-trinietliyl-;/-aratKi- 

^ furaiiose, Uoi 95". 1.450, |al2?,„ 45" (11*0, cl), 2- 

'rohicm*sulfonvl-3,4,6-triacel vl-/£)-2iict hylghicoside in CH - 
Cla with MeONa at 0® gives atihydro-^~melhylhexoside (1). 
l«l?TRo —25® (11*0, c 1), - 40® (AcOEt, c 2); heating 
with 5% HCl gives a hygrosi*npic sirup, the rotation 
changing from —25" to — 77 Mel and AgjO give a «//- 
Me denv. of I, ni. 09", |«l2?,io 40® (AeOia. r 1 ), 24" 
(II-jO, cl); during hydrolysis with 5*^J; HCl the nitation 

5 changes from 21® to 67®, 3‘he high neg. rotation of the 

hydrolysis product of I suggests that the substance has 
passed into the alt rose si-rics. C. J. West 

Analysis of 7 -methyl fructoside mixtures by means of 
invertase. I. C. B. Purves and C. S. Hudson. J, Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 702 7(19.34).— -By using the polaiimeter 
and a Cu reduction mi'lhod to follow the partial hydrolysis 
with invertase of 7-Me truetoside, the sp. lotation of the 
conslitiant unstable to the en/yinc was ffiiuid to be lol®i? 

6 - 52 =*= 2® in HjO; it was tentatively assumed to be a 
true Me fructoside of mol. wl. 194. 'Hie optical changes 
suggested that the eii/yine hydrolyzed a 7-fruct»)se diriv 
possessing the ^-eonffguratioii. Under roiiiparable condi- 
tions invertase hydrolyzed sucrose i:4.5 times as rapidly as 
the 7-fruclose deriv. and the types of the 2 hydrolysis- 
timc curves, while not logarithmic, were similar. A 
fermentation with yeast removed the constituent uiistabic 
to invertase from 7-Me fructoside but left the remainder 

' unchanged in urat. and in sp. rotation. When the ron- 
deiisation of fructose with acid MeOH was an’csted at the 
})omt of max. d-rotation, approx. 4.5% of the total non- 
reducing product was hydrolyzed by invertase and the 
sp. rotation of the remaining .55% was approx. (alV 50® 
in H2O, calcd. as Me fructoside. These figures, in contrast 
to the amt. of fructose left uncondeased, did not change 
with wide variation in the conditions of the condensation. 

g When the condensation was prolonged past* the pt. of max . 
d-rotation, only 10-20% of the non -reducing product was 
hydrolyzed by invi*r(ase and the sp. rotation of the remain- 
der lx.*cainc strongly /-rotatory, due to tlic production of 
Me fructoside of the normal less-casily hydrolyzable type . 

II. Isolation of a new crystalline methyl fructoside. 
Ihid 708 11. — After a soln. contg. pure fructose in dry 
Me*CO-free MeOH and HCl had reached its max. rotation 
(I«1V f>«5® in MeOH), it was neutralizi'd with AgiO, thc*» 

9 MeOH removed and the product fermented with baker's 
yeast; the non-reducing sirup, contg. 70-80% solids, was 
extd. with AcOEt and AmOH; the AcOEt ana 1st AmOH 
exts gave 10% of 7-Jlfa fructoside, m. 00®, [alV 93® 
(H,0, 0.4911 g. in 25 ml.), 91.6® (MeOH, 0.1852 g. in 2.5 
ml.) ; its reducing tmwer is at least 250 times less than that 
of fructose under the .same conditions; it is practically 
unclianged after heating 1 hr. at 69® and 0.1 nmi. Ap- 
prox. 41% of the condensation product remained as an 
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unfvmicntablt* sirup of variable sp. rotation and derived 1 bopeyiaUs, bt.t IdMK)*’. By boUinf 346 g. ofXVlfor 8hrs 
from 7-fnictosc; this mixt. contained at least d-non- with 400 oc. 20% HC1| evapg. to dryaen and heating tiu 
reducing derivs.; a liquid 7-Me dcriv.» [a]V — 68 * 2^, residue with a d-fold amt. m 26% alc» BiS04» extg. and 
fermentable by yeast, a liquid deriv., [o]V 61*, not ree8tcri{ying05%of 6idaifs-i,2,44fi^6eaE3i^ (IXi 
fermentable, in the more sd. portion, and a denv. with bo.i 110-2*. was obtained which gave on sapon. with 20' * 
25.2* in the less sol. portion. Raybin's diazouracil test HCl for 8 nrs., the free acid, m. 122-3*. Cydization of 
for sucrose was given by none of the 3 y-fructose derivs., 137 g. of JX with IdB g. Na (1.2 atoms) in 360 oc. benzciu 
although 1 of them was hydrolsrzed by invertase. This produced a mixt. of ds-JSf eydopentane*l^aue-2,3» (X) and 
test is therefore more sp. for the sucrose linking than the ^ 2,4-dicafboxyiate (XII), both bo.i 116*. X is more acidn 
action of invettase. C. J. West than XEt and was extd. from the mixt. by a mixt. of Na> 

The Bulfonation of cane sugar. Tokuro Soda. BsdI. COi and NaHCX>i. Condensation of X with ClCHaCH.. 

Chem, Soc. Japan 2, 1-8(1934); cf. C. 17, 2872. — COaBt gave a mixt. of the expected iri-Ei eydopentanc-t- 

Treatment of sucrose in pyridine with ClSOiH rives a on$-2,3~dicarboxylaU-2^fi^opionaU (XL) axiaVll vvsvAun^ 
(*omplcx imxt. of esters contg. 1-4 SOiH groups, of which from ester cleavage. Ihe sepn. of this mixt. by fractiou^i 
only 1 is ill tlic glucose group, as shown by hydndysis and distn. was difficut. Sapon. with 20% HCl for 8 hrs. gavi 
fermentation. The mixed esters form ciyst. 1C, Ba and trans^hexane-2,3,4j$^racarboxylic oM (iransXIV), m 
brucine salts whose optical character, is shown by photo- 202-3*. The residue from the evapd. mother liquoi w.i 
gtaphs and deln. of [a]. Rccrystn. of these docs not 3 cstcrified with ale. HtS04 and the careful fiactionalion of 
effect a sepn. of the individual compdb. H. A. B. the distd. ester gave V, bomi, 113-6” (sapond. to the fm 
The structure of high-molecular organic compounds, acid, m. 110-20^), and VII, bo.t 162-6*, which on sapon 

H. Stauditiger. Naiurwissenschaften 22, 66-71, 84-0 yirided in addn. to a small amt. of frans-]^, an appredabli 

(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 948, — lecture reviewing recent quantity of a mixt. of cis^tiexane^l,3,4,64etracarboxyhi 

work on large org. mols. (of. S., Die hochmolektuare org. acid (as-XIV) and its anhydride, m. and nlixed m. 16l 

Verbindungen-, Kautschuk u. Cellulose, C. A. 26, 3613). The mixt. of esters resulting from the similar conoensalion 

Many references are given. B. J. C. van der Hoeven of Xn with ClCHsCHsCOtH gave, after analogous trcai 

The chemistry of lignin. Max Phillips. Chem. Rev. ment, in addn. to a limited amt. of /rans-fiV, 2 
14, 103-70(1934) .— A review, with many references. ^ compds., hexane^I,2,4,5~tetrtscarboxyiic add (SX), m 

I/mise Kelley 149-^” (sinters al^t 140*), and cydopentane-l^ne-i.- 
The formatioii of cyclic compounds. I. The relative carbox^ic-2-fi-propionic acid'{XCL), m.^109-10*. Tin { 

ease of formation and uie relative stabilitST of simple carbon above-mentioned hexanctctracarboxylic ^ids were syn- 

rings. Shin-ichi Sako. Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 41-54 thesized. The addn. of 113 g. (1 mol.) NCuIiCOsKt aiui 

(1934). — ^A discussion. The it*lative stability and ease of 68.5 g. ClCHsCHsCOsEt (0.5 mol.) to li.5 g. Na (() '• 

format ion of C rings are not necessarily the same, since the mol.) in 170 cc. cold al>8. ale. gave on vrorking up iIk 

latter depends not only on the probability of the terminal reaction mixt. and distg. at 11 mm., 58 g. 

atoms coming dose together, but also on the effect of free ^ 31 g. (H^El a-cyanoglularole (XXII), bo.14 140% and furtlut 

rotation about the C -C bonds on the position of these 49 g. tri-£t 3-cyanopeutanc-l,3,5-tricarbO\ylaU, h« 

atoms. H. A. Beatty 168*. The condeiLsaiion pf XSIL with a-bromoglutaru 

Decorbozylatioii of l-phcnylcydopandDn-l -carboxylic ester (C. A. IS, 3078) produ ced lelra^Rl 3<yanohexane- 

acids. Frands H. Ca%. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 71^17 J ,3,4 ,6~tetracarboxylate (XXUl), bo.oi 152*, which can Ik 

(1934). — 1 -Phony IcydoparaiSin-l -carboxylic aci^ were obtained in belter yields by first condensing XXI with 

prepd. by adding 1 mol. of the requisite alkylcue dibromide NCCH iCO»Bt to tri-ht lHiyanohutane-l,2,4-’tricarbtnylate 

to the Na deriv. of PhCHiCN (2 mols. NaNHi to 1 mol. (XXIV), bD.is 142*, and condensi ng th is compd with 

nitrile), rcfiuxing for 10 hrs. and hydrolyzing with ale. ClCHsCHsCOtEt. The sapon. of 2X111 with 2i)% HCl 

KOH. 1-Phenylcyclopenlane-l -carboxylic acid ni. 158-9* 6 gave trans-XIV, m. 202 3® (Silberrad, J. Chem. .Sor 85, 

(45.8% yield); amide ni. 357-8*; the cyclohexane deriv. 614(1904), found 216*). From the mother liquoi was 

111. 121* (22.2% yield); amtde, m. 95-6*; Br(CHi)4Br obtained mixed with its anhydride, m. 162*. lb 

gave no acid; <»-C4H4(CH}Br)i gave 8.3% of Z^phenyl- heating in 20 cc. of 20% HCl for 20 hrs. at 185*, 0 5 k 

hydrindene-2<arboxylic acid, m. 194-5*. The Ba salt of ctr-XIV was converted into the /ran^ -modification Cou 

the acid (1 mol.) and 3 mols. dry MeONa, distd. at 40 densation of CHt|CH(COtEt)i|i {C. A. 6, 1749) with 

mm., yielded the corres]ionditig phony Icycloporaffins; ClCHtCHsCOtH gave XXV, C2o//ss0io, bo. 1 1^-60*, whuii 

phenylcyclobuiane, b4i 101-2*, bru 190-1*, dj* 0.9378, was condensed with BrCHiCOaBt by the aid of Na 111 aU 

nV 1-6277, 28.1% yield; the cyclopropane, cyclo- to hexa-Et hexane-1 ,2,2,4,4,6-hexacarboxyUUe (XXVI 1 

pentane and cyclohexane derivs. were prepd, in 5.5, 57.1 ^ bo.oi 17.3*. On beating with 20% HCl XXVI was sapoiul 

and 64% yields, resp. C. J. West to theMesired totracarboxylic acid, XX {C. A. 20, 344h) 

Bicyclo[3 .3.0] octane-2, 6-dione. L. Kuzicka, A. Bor- Kxtn. of the reaction mixt. from thff cydization of Uan\ 

ges de Almeida and A. Brack. Uelv. Chim. Ada 17, 183 VH with Na in hpnze^ic, by NasCOa and then NaOH gavi 

200(1934). — ^A degradation product of desoxycholic acid di-El bicydolS.3.0\octane-2J} -dione-3J -dicdrboxyWf 

described by Wieland and Dane (C. A. 27, 2089) is the (VDI), CiiHvPt, m. 57.5* (from pentane), aud tn~tJ 

only previously recorded deriv. of bicyclof 3.3.0] octane cyclop enlan - i -one-3,5 - dicarboxylate - 2 - (5 - propionaif 

(I). Reduction of bicyclo[3.3.0]octane-2,G-dione (II) (uVII), CiaHs407. Theuse of 2Ahtoms dNa gave Vlll 

would yield the unknown fundamental hydrocarbon I, and g as the main product. With 1.2 atoms Na, XXVII prcdotiii 
n would be a suitable starting point for the prepn. of bi- nated. Cydization of the rir-ester with 2.4 atoms of Na 

cydo[3.3.0]octatetreiie (HI) and compds. of the bicyclo- gave only VIII. Since the same bicyclo product VIII is 

fulvene type such as the tctra-Mc deriv. (IV) (C. A. 26, formed from both cis- and /ranr-modifications of the titia- 

976). The synthesis of II has been accomplished by the corboxylate it cannot be decided whether VUE is denvul 

cycBzation of di-Et cyclopenlane-l-one-3-carboxylale-2-fi- from css- or ffa»u-bicyclo[3.3.0)oclane. By sliakiug with 

propicnaU (V) to FA bicydooctane-2,6-dione~3-carboxylaie 100 cc. of 20% HCl for 5 days, 6 g. of Vm was sapoiin 

(Vl) and the double cydization of tetra-Et hexane- 1 ,3,4,6- with 1^% yields of H, bt.u 83*. m. 45*, d4 1 .1290, 1-b'] » 
eletraearboxylale (VH) to di-El bicyclooclane-2,6-dione- 1.0753, 1.0481 at 60*, 94*, 126", 156*; up 1A877, 1.4 » 

3,7-dicarboKylaU (VIII). The keto esters (VI and VIH) 9 1.4604, 1.4486 at 54*, 93*, 127*, 159*; Mp 36.04, .WJ. 

were sapond. to the diketone n. Condensation of 640 g. 35J22, 35.37 (calcd. 34.76) at 00*, 94*« 125, loo f 

of CH«(COiBt)« and 275 g. of ClCHiCHtCO^Bt in the dioxime, m. 201*. Condensation of H with BzH in ih< 

presence of 40 g. Na in 700 cc. abs. ale. gave 80% of tri-Kl presence of dry HCl gave a dibemyltdene empi • 
propane- l,l,3-tricarl)oxylate, bn 157-8*, which was m. 239-40*. Treatment of U with isoamyl fonnati* 
condensed tifith BfCHsCCbBt to form lelra-Kl butane- and BtONa gave an unstable dihydroxymdhylene deriv 

I, 2,2,4-tetracarhoxylate (XVI), bo.2 166-8*, in 70 83% which on ozonization yidded the expected butaiu 
yields. Cydization of XVI with powd. Na in benzene gave 1 ,2,8,4-tetxacarboxylic add, m. 196* (Auwen and 

a mixt. of )m\\i possible Irt-El cydopenlane-l -one tricar- JPer. 27, 1114(1894)), converted on beating with Acjtnino 
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the dianhydndc, m. The reacUvity of 2 of the 

nicthyUatie groups of H ^inates the posaibiUly of the 
allcrnative bu'yclo[3.2.1]octanedione fonnulation. 

• j— • a ^ Addinall 

Anumotroptt and woto^c diaiigea in tftOc mtems. 
II. The b7d<]pBy-3,4-diphenyl-5-benzylldeneQrdkHiente- 

nones. Harold Burton and Charles W. Shoopce. J. 
i'hm- Soc. 1234, 197-201; cf. C. A, 27, 4219.— Anhydro- 
rfctionebcnzil and ipzH with NaOH (cf. Gray, C. d. 4 
1()32) give 4-hydroxy*3,4-diphenyl-5-benzylidene-A>-cy’ 

Llopcntcnone (I), the hulk of which m. 232®, only a trace 
ol the isomtT (II)T m. 213,5®, being formed. I. Mel, 
Ag.O and NaOH, refluxed 10.5 days, give the 4-MeO 
flertv. of I, pale yellow, m. 158®; 4-EtO deriv., pale yellow. 
,n. 159®; IIgivesa4-Jlf«0<fertfr.,m. 122'* I could not 1 h‘ 
.icelylated by^ny <^he usual methods. The iftmieric 2- 
110 dcriv. (HI), m. 216®, yields, a 2-AfeO dmi;., yellow, 
in. 212® ; III and KtOH-HCl give the 2-B/O deriv,, yellow, 
in. 122^-3®, but MeOH-HCl gives the isomeric HI, m. 223®, 
whose MfO deriv., pale yellow, m, 124®. I and SOCU, 

1 1 fluxed for 0.6 hr., give the 3-C/ deriv. (IV) , bright yellow, 
„i. 175®, and some 2,4^%-Cl deriv. (?) (V), pale yellow 
noodles or prisms from Fr«0, iii. 17;{®; the needles are 
tonvertAl into the prisms on .standing in the solvent at 
JT)". IV with AcOAg in McOII gives a 2-MeO dftiv., 
yellow, m. 143®; with AcOAg in AoOH there results the 
j Ac dcriv., m. 174-5®, identical with the acetylation 
product of I. V with AcOAg in MeOII gives the 2- 
ifdoro'^-fnethoxy ylertv,, pale yellow, ni. 155®, which 
.ippcars to contain 0.5 inol. MeOH of ciystn.; with Ac- 
oAg in AcOH there is formed the 2-cktoro-4-ccetoxy 
(Irnr., yellow, ni. 1(50®, ami 2,4-diphenyl-G-henzylidenp- 
S’^<yclopefttnie I,2~diofie, bright red, in. 198-9® (2,4- 
,ltntlrophenylosaBone, in. 270 HO® (decompn.l). 3,4- 
Diphi'iiyl-A*-«'ycloi>enti'nonc and BzH with KtONa give 
the 2,:t-dibenzylidene dtriv,, orange, m. 202®. a-Mcthyl< 
,iiihvdfoac’etonel)cnzil and BzH give 4-hydroxy *3,4- 
(hphciiyl-5-benzylidenc-2-uiethyl- A*-cyclopentenone, in. 
227®; with AcaO and a trace of H2SO4 this gives 3,4- 
iliphetiyl -5- benaylidene -2- methylene -A’-cycloiientenonc 
lVI>, mange-red, in. 253®: Oi gives IICHO, ByOH and 
tmidentified substances. A 2nd product of the action of 
A« ►(> IS the cornpd, CmHmOi, yellow, m. 225®, which ap- 
ptars to be a dimer of VI. The reactions undergone by I 
.iH (*\piicable on the liasis of triad anionoiropic and 
protoiropic changes. IH. The isomeric diloro-3,4- 
dipheaylcydoMutenoueB. Jhid 201 -5. — ^Anhydroace- 
iitahenzil (l) and AcCl give 4-cliloro-3,4'-diphenyl-A*- 
I M lopentenone (II), m. lir>-17® (cf. Allen and Spanagel, 
( ^.27, 80); SClCla gives only a poor yield of 11; 

iiHuxing with AcOH and AcOAg gives the dimer, C14- 


transformations undenone by the compds. of the iso- 
propylidene series sre nindsmentally identical with those 
displayed by the 5,5-di-Me and 5-henzylidene compds. 
4 - Hsrdroxy - 3,4 -diphenyl - 5 - isopropylidenc-A*-cydo- 
lientenone with AcaO and a trace of H8SO4 yields the 2-Ac 
dmr. (I), buff, m. 140-1®; reduction with HI gives 3,4- 
diphenyl •5-i60propylidene-A*-cyclopcntenone, whose ben- 
zylidene deriv., orange, m. 234®. Alkalies cause a deep- 

2 seated decompn. of I. Hydrolysis with HCl in MeaCO 
gives a inixt. of 2-chloro-:t,4-diphenyl-iS-4sopropylidene-A^- 
cydopentenom (?), m. 188®, and a small quantity of 2- 
k^roxy - 2,4 - d%phenyl-5-*sopropylidene-A^-cyelopenfenone 
(U), m. 207®; the chloride and BtOH-KOH give the 
isomeric A^-compd. (HL), m. 353®. H was not converted 
into in by brief treatment with hot KtOH-KtONa. The 
chloride was uncha^ed by refluxing with AcOAg in MeOH 
ffir 0.5 hr. On oxidation it gives a small quantity of di- 

3 phcnylmalcic anhydride. Its structure has not been 

defimtely e.stablisbed. C. J. West 

Active CIS- and fmns-l-methyl-S-cydohezsnol. Marcel 
Godchot and Germaine Cauquil. Compt. rend. 198, 663 -5 
(1934).— I1ic cis- and Iranr-forms of S-MeCsHioOH can 
be fractionally crysld. from MeOH as the p-nitrobenzo- 
ates. Sat^oii. gave the free cis- atul /ran^-forms which 
have the following properties, resp.: bi« 67-8®, 7(V-7®; 

^ di. 0.9274, 0.9201; 11V 1.4590, 1.4589; vie 0.2662, 0.3774 ; 

* IoIm. — --4.06'; [tt]n. —7.83% -t.26% [a]M 
— «.70‘', -4.68*; [al... —14.2", - -7.0.1". Phenyl- 

tirethans, 00", 117-17.5"; (oli) — 12.43", —28.66". p- 
Nitrolwnawtcs, ni. 78-0", 45-46.6"; lajo —27.16", 
— 2.44°; acid phthalate, non-cryst.p m. 02 3®; [oJo not 
obtained, — 13.7®. Oxidatbn of t>oth forms, resp., with 
CrOSOi gave 3-McC6H80 (semicarbazone, m. 186® ). 

Jtilius While 

c Nitrosites and nitrosates. HI. Lydia Monti and !«'. 
Biieci. Gazz. cktm. Hai. 63, 708 12tL9:i3); cf. M. and 
Dinelli, C. A. 26, 4803.— 'I1ie decompn. of other mirogeii- 
ated compds. was studied. Healed iii an inert gas in the 
same way as in the previous expts., methylcyclohcxcme 
introsate (I) dccomps. similarly to amylene nitrosate, 
with about the same proportions of N, NO, COi and HfO. 
It is f)robable tlicrffore that this mode of decompn. is a 
general properly of nitrosates. In an inert gas, slilbenc 

6 pseudonitrosite (H) decamps, as do a-nitrosites, f. e., it 
evolves a higher proportion of gas and of total N (58% 
compared with 40%) tlian do other nitrosites, and only a 
trace of CO?. As a n^siilt of the intramol. oxidation, the 
II mol. tends to rupture at the diatomic chain between the 
2 C6H6 nuclei, with formation of BzH and BzOH, which 
aie Wild in all cases as decompn. products. The follow- 
ing data give the di^compn. temp., the pen*entage of N, 


IImU?. U with MeOH and AcOAg fonns the 4-MeO 
dmv (HI), m. 123.5®; this also results from I., AgiO, 
^’n()H and Mel by refluxing 1 week. With excess of Br 
Jti CHCli at 15® for te hrs. there rebults a cumpd. Cr.Hio- 
(>Hr4, buff. 111. 145". HI and BzH ^vc \^e 6-benzylidcne 
dcriv., III. 158° (cf. preceding abstr.), and some of the 
iMniu-i , HI. 122®. I and cold satd. EtOH-HCl after 24 hrs. 
Kivc 2-fhioro-2,4-dipkettyl-A*-cydopentencne (IV), m. 

9"; this is uxuAiaiiged by boiling FtOH-AgNOi, 
McOil-AcOAg or ChHiN ; quinoline splits off HCl but the 
It 0-sol. products could not be crysld.; piperidine also 
Splits off HCl and gives (he dimer, Ci4H?40a; the chloride 
IS yciy slowly attacked by Zn in AcOH, a cornpd . CmH 3»- 
'>C1. oraiige-pink, m. 210® (decompn.), being isolated. 
tKidation of the chloride t^ilh Os gives traces of an alde- 
hyde and BzOH; KM11O4 gives 88" J of dcsylucetic acid. 
With dll. UlOH-KOH the chloride gives only yellow rwins 
^nil not the dimer; MeOH-MeONa gives amorphous high- 
t«riling brbwn solids. 3,4-I>iphoiyl-A*-cyclopentenone 
•iiul Cl at 115®*give the 2-Cl deriv. p in. 60®, and a mono-CI 
(imtrr, CmH«OsCI, m. 216® (decompn.); this is also 
itwirnd with SOiCl* at 20®; oxidation with NaOBr gives 
(hphcnvliualeic anhydride. It is inferred that the initial 
111 the production of the dimer C8iHt40t from Japp’s 
monde (IV) is a prolotropic change. IV> Hydrojqr-3,4- 
tlipheiiyl.5.i80|HropylidaBe^clopMitenoaea. TM .265 -j ; 
'• I-tpp and Knoxi J. Cnem. Soc. 87, 67:i(HM)5).- The 


percentage of NO, percentage total N and percentage of 
the total N in the original I or H evolved, resp. : I, 5, 2.87, 
0.34, 42.72; II, 1.64, 10.17, 60.37, 58.2. As would be 
foreseen from its constitution, PhCH(NOt)CH(NCb)Ph 
IS more resistant to heat than are I and II. Healed in an 
inert gas for 3-4 hrs. at 100-150®, it does not evolve any 
gas, but sublimes unaltered. However, when heated 
rapidly to 240® it partially sublimes^ but also in part 
decomps., with evolution of a gas composed chiefly of NO. 

* C. C. Davis 

Chloro derivatives of p-xylene. Henri Wahl. Compt. 
rend. 198, 100-2(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1670».- On nitra- 
tion, 2,4-ClMeC8H8Me yielded a mixt. of 2,4,5-ClMe- 
(OiN)CiH*Me (I), m. 77®, bw 139 40°; 2-chloro-4i-nUro- 
p-x^me (H), yellow needles, m. 36®, bii 133-4® and 
2,4,3-ClMe(OtN)C8HtMe (HI), m. 56®, b,8 135-6®. 
4,2,0-Me(HiN){O8N)C8HaMe prepd. by Bonn’s method 
(C. A. 10, 1537) was converted into U by the Sandmeyer^ 
reaction. The corresponding amine, from U, needles, m. 
40®, b» 133®; Ac deriv. m. 171®, Bz deriv., m. 177®; 
pUrate, ro. 171®. The amine derived from I m. 92®, bn 
136®; Ac deriv., in. 181°; Bt deriv., ni. 163®; picraU,fa. 
195®. The amine derived from HI tii. 41®, b* 127®; 
Ac deriv., in. 179®; Bz deriv., m. 144®'; picraie, m. 120®. 

Ixiuis K. Wise 

Sids-diain chlorinAtioa ol toluene. Harold S. King and 
W. B. Bcazley. Proc. Nova Scotian Inst. .Set. 18, 204ri2 
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(IWil).- ^rhe progre<;s of iht* sidc-chain chlorination of 1 cream, m. 74’; 5-NOt isomer, lemon-yellow, m. J)2 
PliMc can be conveniently cict<i. by reference to the b.-p. 2^ro^p-tolyl analog, pale yellow, ra. 68’; S-^NOt isontor 

curve of mixts. of PliMc, PhCH*Cl and PhCHCl#. The yellow, . m. 67®; ft-NO% isomer, pale yellow, m. 77 * 

(*onipn. of these mixts. was detd. by refractometer, the 5-nitro^2-fnethox^henyl analog, m. 83®. TMoureuh 

relation between n and cfimpn. being linear. The follow- N^^itrophenyl-N* -propyl, cream, m. 168“; o^iro-:, 

ing values were found: PhMc «*,? 1.4971, PhCHsCl nV diphenyl, golden yellow, m. 188®; 2-fiitro-2' -methyls 

1.5391, PhCHCb «®d 1.55(12. C. M. Peet diphenyl, bright yellow, m. 192®; isomer, deoi» 

Qyntheaes of diloromethyl deiivativeB of phenyl ethera. golden yellow, m. 150“; 4'-Me isomer, lemon, m. 207 

Raymond Quelct. Compt, rend, 108, 102-5(1934); cf. ^ 4*-bfomo-J-nitro-s-diphenyl, golden yellow, m. 210°; N- 
C. A, 27, 3921 and Rlanc, C, A, 17, 2103. — 4-MeOC6H4- o-nitrophenyl-N*-a^naphth^, olive-green, m. 145°; «- 

CHsCTl, bis 117®, dl* 1.16V1, «®|? 1.553, was prepd. in 50% naphthyl isomer, ocher, m. 176°; s-di-o-nitrophenyl 

yield, by passing a rapid stream of HCl for 1 hr. into a orange, in. 160°; 2,S*-dinitro‘S-diphenyl, orange, m’ 

well-stirred inixl. of 200 g. PhOMe, 100 g. 40% HCHO, 110°; 2,4^-di-NOt isomer, pale yellow, m. 153°; N-tn- 

l(K)ec. petr. ether and 40 g. ZuCli,'at 0-5®. (4-McOC«- nitrophenyl-N* -propyl, m. 110°; S-nitro-s-dtphenyl, yH. 

H4)2 CHs is formed as a by-product. A similar reaction low, in. 156^, 3-nitro-2*^rnethyl-^-diphefi^, lemon- 

with PhOEt gave low yields of the unstable 4-P^lOC4H4- yellow, m. 154°; 3'-Afe tsomer, ycUow, m. 158°; 4' 

ClhCl, bii 123®, «*i? 1.530. Analogously, o-, w- and p- Me iiomer, in. 157°; 3,S*-dimtr0-s-diphenyl, ocher, n. 

MeC4H40Me, and 3,4-McO(iso-Pr)C4HsMe gave rise, 3 108°; 4*-bromo-3-niiro-s-diphenyl, pale yellow, m. 173 
resp., to 3-niethyl-4-methoxy-a-chlorotoluene (I), fairly 3^4*-dicldoro-3-nitro-s-diphenyl, m. 151°; 3,2*-dhiitrn 

stable, bii 119°, d!® 1.13, ifV 1.549; 2-methyl-4-m ethoxy- a-methyl-s-diphenyl, deep orange, m. 100°; N-m-ntfro 

(II) , very unstable fuming liquid, bis 123° ; phenyl-N'-a^aphthyl, yellow, in. 150°; fi-naphth )/l 

o-methyl-2-fnethoxy-a-chlorotoluene, stable, bia 121", dl** isomer, yellow, ni. 164°; 3,3*-dinitro-6*-methyls-di. 
1.128, »*if 1.545, obtained in 75% yield; and 3-methyl- i- phenyl, deep lemon, ni. 136 ’; 3,4 '-di-NOt isomer, oraiiK' , 
methoxy-5-isopropyl-a-chlorotoluene, fairly stable, bi« 148°, in. 168°; 3,4^-dinftro-s-diphenyl, ni. 172°; 3,3^-dintiKi- 
dj* 1 .()07 and 1.5il9. By-products of these reactions -methyl -s-diphenyl, deep orange-red, ra. 115°; .V,." 

were: 3, 3* -dimethyl-4, 4' -dimethoxydiphenylmcthane (from di-NO%' isomer, m. 188^; M-p-nitrophenyl-N* -propyl^ 

I), bio 207-9°, needles, in. 24®, the corresponding lumzo- ^ crt^ani, m. 176°; 4-nitro-s-iliphenyl , pale yellow, m. 173 
phcncme, m. 115°, by oxidation in AcOH with NasCr»() 4-nitro-2' -methyl -s-dtphenyl, lemon-yellow, iii. 132"; 

(cf. Oomberg and Anderson, C. A, 19, 2480); 2,2*- A/r t^cmer, pale orange, m. K15 ; 4* -Afe isomer, Iviwiu 

dimethyl-4,4*^imethoxydiphenylmethane (from 11), bi^ yellow, m. 105°; 4,4'-dinitro-s-diphenyl , ohitige-ixd, m 

215 -0*^, 111. 00°, the corresponding bensophenone, m. 7.3°; 175"; 4*-hronw-^-nilro-s-diphenyl,cream-yl^loyN,\l\Ai}\ , 

5,3*-dimeihyl-2,2*-dimethoxydiphenylmethane (from III), 4 C7 drr«»., yellow, m. 179"; dcrfA., yellow, m 

bio 197-9®, m. 55°, the corresponding bensophenone, in. ITiS*"; N-p-nittrophenyl-N*-a-naphthyl, yellow, ft-naphthvl 

82°. Louis K. Wist* tsomer, yellow, m. 167"; 4,3*-iltnttro-ir-methyl-s-di 

Nitromesitylene. Garfield Powell and F. R. Johnson. 5 phenyl, bright orange, tti. 175°; 4* -Me isomer, pdi 
Org. Syntheses 14, 08-70(1934). — Nitration of 1,3,.% yellow, ni. 170'; 4,4*-di-intro-ti*-nirthyl defti\, pal# 

CoHiMcs in AcOIl-AcaO gives 74.0-0.5% of the 2-NOs yellow, m. 181°; 4,2* ’dinit;ro-4* -methyl deriv,, yelJcm, lu 
deriv. C. J.West 170°; 4-nitro-o-tolyl, yellow, m. HO*’; N-4-nilr(f-ti- 

Synthesis of /S-hydroxy-^-phenylethylaminc. 1). Uaf- tolyl-N* -propyl, cream, m. 173°; 3-nitro-2-mrthyl \ 
facli. Industria thimica 8, 676-7(193i5). IlsNClbCOCl diphenyl, in. 171°; 4*-Br deriv,, in. 18J> ; 3-mtro-2,2'- 

is condensed (AlCls) with Collo, and the HsNCHyCOPh dimethyl-s-di phenyl, yellow, in. 149°; 2,3*-di-Afe isomr, 

hydrogenated catnlyfically to a 71% yield of pure HOC- pule yellow, m. 156'; 2,l‘*-di-Me tsomer, pale yellow, in 

HPliCHsNHa. B. C. A. 101°; N-4-nitro-o-lolyl-N*-a-naphthyl, ytllow, in. MU , 

Amphoteric nature of organic oxygen compounds. N. A. 6 fS-naphthyl isomer, m. 3,3*-diniito-(i,<i*-dimtlhvl 

Pushin and R. 2ivadinovic. Bull, sot . r hint. roy. Vnugo- diphenyl, wry pale yellow, tn. 102'. i\-3-nitro-oiolvl- 

j/ac. 4, 23-30(1933) .— I he fusion diagiams of the svstetiis N*-propyl, pale yellow, m, 157°; l-nitro-2, 2* -dimethyl-^ 

NHjPh -piperoiial and camphor do i»oi give diphenyl, lemon -yellow, m. 14°; 3,3* dt-Me i .omer, pili 

evidence of coinpd. foniialion ; /»-MeC6Fi4NHj forms a yellow, m. 153"; 2,4*-di-ASe tsomer, light wUow, id I,'>u . 
compd, with 1 mol. tif o-C«H4(CO)iO, in. 195", and with 2 N -5-nitro-o-tolyl-N * -vi-naphthyl , vell»>w, m 106 ; f1~naph 

iiiols. of couiiuiriti, m. 42°. B. C. A. thyl isomer, pale yellow, in. I(i5'^ ; 2-nitro-p-tolyl , oiangt , in 

Internal molecular compounds. L. Dedeand A. Rosen- 122°; N-2-nitro-p-tolyl-N* -propyl, m. 147'; .V-wz/in-/ 

licrg. Ber. 67B, 147-53(19.34). The color of solns. ol methyl -s-diphenyl, cream, ni. 152"; 4* -Br deno , 

isomcTic iiitroanilines is explained as due to furiiiation of * yellow ,^in. 173"; 3-nitro-2* ,4-dimelhyl-s-dtphcnyl, lu. 11/ , 
internal complexes and is substantiated by color changes 3* ,4-di-Afe isomer, pale yellow, in. 152'*; 4,4*-di-Me isc 

occurring on acldn. of HCIO4, showing variation in the nier, yellow, ni. 170"; N-2-nitro-ft-tolyl-N*-a-naphlh\l 

.stability of the complex ns lelated to color intensity. ni. 105°; yellow, m. 212' ; 3-nttio-p 

'I his is further substantiated hv similar Irehavior of nitro- tolyl, yellow, ni. 138"; N-3-vUro-p-tolyl-N * -prhpvl , m 
phenols and similarity in the tonus of absorption curves 144 ; 2-ntlro-4-metkyl-s-diphenyl, onuige, m. 12 » . 
of vaiious moiumilro and of vaiiousnioiioaminoconipds. 4'-Br deriv., yellow, m. i5(i"; 2-nUto-2',i-dimethvl \ 

Foster Dee Snell diphenyl, pale yellow, 111. 104°; 3* /i^i-Xfe isomer, 

Color reactions of organic compounds. I. Color re- a 4,4*-di-Me isomer, pale yelhrw, tu. Ju- 

actions of arylthioureas. Gesirge M. Dyson. J, Chem. N-3-nitro-p-tolyl-N'-a-naphthyl, citron-yellow, in. U*'' . 

Soc. 1934, 174 7. -C'crlain N().-substitut«d arylthioureas fi-naphthyl isomer, ocher, m. 159’; 3-miio-2-metiio\\ 

dissolved in warm coticd. ilyS()4 with the formation of a phenyl, orange; N-J-nitro-2-fnethoxyphenyl-N* -propyl, 

violet color (f. ^4. 18,33ti3). 1 liese colors arc due, first, pale yellow, 111. 171°; (i-nitro^2-fncthoxy~ s-diphenyl % paK 

to the formation of the corresponding amine and, secondly, brown, 111. 173°; 4*-Br denv.^ xsi. 180'; 2*-Me ueri^, 

to the oxidation of this amine by a trace of UNO* produced pale brown, m. 162 3* -Me deriv,, pule brown, m. luh . 

from the NOj group. In coiiipds. of the type ANHCS- 4*-Me deriv,, yellow, m. 162®; 3* ,5-dinilro-2'-methu\y-'^ 

in which A comprises a NO2 gr<jup attached to an diphenyl, orange, ni. 164"; 4*,3-di-NOi isonm, oraiin«‘i 

aryl n^siduc, no color is protluced unless B is an aromatic ^ ni. 162®; N-5-nitro-2-mejthoxyphenyl-N*-a-napnthyl,oc\ni 
residue, and the inclusion of a NO* group in B, even if ni. 178°; fi-Mphthyl isomer, yellow, in^ • 

attached to an aromatic residue, precludes coUir foruiat ion; dinitro-2»2*-dimethoxy-s-diphenyl, brown, m. uo ; »*' 

further, the nature of the color produced is dependent on nitro-o-tohl, pale yellow, tn. 171®; 4*-brorno-2-nUro-t-‘^ 

the aromatic group. B, but is indepc*ndent of the orienla- methyl-s-aiphenylt pale yellow, m. 164°; N-3-nitro ‘ 

tioii of tile Jih gioup ill A. zi-OyNCeHiNHa (25 g. in tolyl-N *-a-naphthyl, pale yellow, m. 171°; 3-nftro-4 

5(K) ml. 20% HCl), sigiiaied with 15 g. CSCb for 70 liis., dimethyl-s-di phenyl, yellow, in. 160"; df-nttro-3-nietHyi'^' 

gives 20 g. o-mUophenylthiocarbtmide, yellow, 111. 74 ; diphenyl, ui. 158°; 4* -F deriv., in. 154"; f 

3>4tilro-o-tolyl analog, brown, iii. 84"; 4-Ni>% istmer, pale yedlow, m. 147"; N-6-nitro-in-totyl-N**a-Haphthyl$ • 
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stitotad aiTlOiiocaAiiiildea. Donald W. Brawne and G 
Malcolm Dyson. J. Chem. Sdc. 1934, 178-9; cf. C. A 
26, 16M.— Xhc rate of disappwatice of various thio- 

at the lb. p. of the soln., <«..( , over pcnods from 10-!K) (!)()%;. p.[p^hlorophntyl)phfnyl, iii. 219 aO’ (WV; 

lio- o-phenyl phenyl, in. 104 0 (W0%); 0’-{p*t Morophenyl) ' 


thloro analoj>, ni. 20(V- 7® (04%) ; U-chlorO’-i^bronw isomer, 
paU* brown, in. 1 /ill- 00® (00%); 2^methoxy-:^-methyl 
analog, an. 143 4® (72%); 2~fn€tkox^~4^bro mo methyl 
analog, ' “ ' ' 


min. The general trend of addn. of lit OH to arylthio- 



carbimides is that of a side-chain reaction favored bv 
•Vleclron-recessioiT"; in nearly all the cases examd., the 
/ii-substituted conipd. is more leactive than the cone- 
sponding o- and ^-substituted conipds.; the reaction is 
favored by unsatii. in the substituents. ** The percentages 
of thiocarbimide d^>pearing in 60 miii . were : l-naphthyl 
11.5; 2-naphthyl 26.5; 4-acenaphthyl 5; 3<arboxy‘ 

phenyl (m xv ■ 

J20") 72 ' 

4-isomer _ _ , 

4 -isomer 76; 4~carhoprop(^yphefiyl (m. 32®) 77.6; 4- 
larbobutoxyphenyl (yellow oil, bi 180®) 75.6; 4^arbamoxy- 
phenyl (3rellclW, b* 306®) 79; Et phenylacetate^- (m. 68 “) 
J3.5; EJ ^-/»/re«y//»ro/W)wafe-4-(yellow, 64 290") 11; Kt 
»Mnnainale-l- (golden, in. 02®) 65; 4-acctaniidophcnyl 
LHl.f); 3,4-dichlorophenyl 80; 3,4,S-4rimethoxyphenyil (m. 
h5") .33; 4-dimclhylaminophcnyl, no reaction. The 
following dcrivs. of thiourethan (Kt thionocarbamate) 
wc*re prepd. dtving this Vork: l^aphihyl, m. 100"; 
•-tsonter, ni. 92”; 3-acenaphthyl, brown, m. 140”; J- 
^arboxyphen^, m. 210®; 4^s(mer, m. 212”; 2-carlw- 
iiietiwxyphenyl, m. 70"; 3-^somer, ni. 104"; 4~isotner, m. 
IJT; 2-tarbethoxyplienyl, in. 48 3‘iso»ner, in. 70"; 
/-wyw<T, ni. llS®; 4-carbopropoxyphenyl, m. ^7"*; buloxy 
homolog, m . 8.3 ” ; amoxy /wwo/wfe, in . 07 ® ; Ki phen vlacetate- 
/-, ni.09‘; FA nnnamaie-4-, in. 138®; 4-acelamtdophenyi, 
111 173’; 3,i-dtchloraphenyl,,ni. 126"; 3,4,3^trimetlwxy’^ 
phenyls rn. 132". C. J. West 

Halogenation of phenolic ethers and anilides. IV. 
Chlorination of some p-substituted anilides. Brynmor 
Jones. /. Chem. Soc. 1934, 211) 13; cf. C. A. 26, 1203. 

'J'he measurement of the vtlocily ccieffs. for the chlori- 
nation of substances of the tvpe ^-AcNHCtHdX in 99% 


(90%); 0 ’‘{p*t hlorophenyl) ' 
phenyl, ni. 193 4 ‘ (70%) . These yields are by niethiKl (3) . 

C. J. WVst 

Thiocyanogenation of aromatic compounds with the aid 
of chloroamides. II. Thiocyanogenation of toluidines. 
kl. W Likhusherstov and A. A. Petrov. J. Gen. Chem. 
iV. S. S. R.) 3, 759- 04(1933); cf. C. i4. 28, 1677^ 
ihiocyanogenation,of the isoinenc toluidines with the aid 


than CO(NIICl)» and I piodttced best results. The 
addn. of a few drops of Il2St)4 to the reaction niixl. checks 
the oxidation piotvss and gives purer products. I’rac- 
tically all the thiocyanate derivs. can l)c halogciiated 
with iht aid of the chlnioainines; the yields of Br, Cl 
and 1 derivs. obtained deciea.se in the oidcr given. The 
CNS group easily takes up the 0-position to the available 
hi Hi gioup 111 the ling, especially when 1 or both w- 
positioiis aie vacant; if ilie p-posiliun is engaged the CHS 
gioup difTicultly eiiteis 1 of the vacant e-positions, whereby 
with an excf'ssivc heat liberation the pioduct becoine.s 
yellow with a consideiable formation of a thiazole: 6,2,3- 
RC6 H«(NHi)SCN 4 H ,0 — kC.Hi(NH,)SCONHt - 

; II-sO ^ RC8lla.N:C(Nlli).S. Such a thiazole regrouping 
of o-amiiiothiocyanates does not always proceed spon- 
taneously and nmsl be aided by beating with acids. 
When 3 subsliluc^nts aie present in the 0- and p-positions, 
the thiucyanogcnalion either doe.s not take place or with 
a anistderable resinificxition of the redaction product. 
The thiocyanogenated toliiidiues and their halogen de- 
nvs, are liecoining imiKirlont as the intermediates in 
the produclton of thwnidigo (French pat. OriO,966; U. 8. 


\ct)H at 20‘, where X is p-Cl, p-Br and />-CO|Il, gives 6 pat. 1,703,146), for medicinal prepns. (Kaufmunn, C. A. 


I lie following .senes of diniintshing directive powers: 
MCOHH > MeCONII > PhCONH > CtH/SOjNII > 
IMiSOjNI! >> CliCCONIl; in Imlh the p-Cl and the 
h NOi senes the theoretici,! sequence *McCONlI ,> 
FhCONH is found and in the p-Cl and p-Bi si*ries the 
iiuKr CyUTSOaNH > MeCONH observed in the un- 
iibstituteil anilides is reverseil. A cotnpanson of the 
tiliitive direi*tive influences of Br, Cl and COJl in p 


23, 2244-6; 'raubuiaiiti, C. A. 24, 4840) and for in- 
secticides (U. S. pal. 1,794,046). 2.6-MeC8lIi(NHi)SCN 
(II), m. 69 70®, was obtained ui 80-86% yield by adding 
0.1 mol. dry AcNHCl to a inixt. of 0.1 mol. each of 0 - 
tolmdnie and NII4SCN in 200 cc. 80% AeOH, allowing 
the mixt . to auil, then clilg., filtering and crystg. from ale. 
Similar results were obtained with the aid of CO(NHCl)i 
and I; the acetyl deriv. of II m. 140.6". To a mixt. of 0.1 


iiiistituted phenolic ethers and anilides .sliows that with ^ mul. each of II and KBr in 2(K) cc. (>0% AcOlI was added 


ill! anilides all 3 groups display .similar effects, while in 
dll ethcis the deactivation due to the CO;II gioup be- 
lt nuts much nioie pronounced. ^ ^ C. J. West 

Thiodkrbanilide foimation under different conditions. 
I Chas. Raiford and O. Mcrviii McNulty. J. Am. 
(hem. Soc. 56, (18O 1(1934).— Four met hods for the 
piitm. of thiocai badiUcle were studied: (1) heating 10 


with shaking 0.5 mol. CC>(NHC1)2, the mixt. was heated 
and filtered cold, giving 2,3,5-MeC^«H,NH,(Br)SCN, m. 
98-9.6"; the Ac deriv. m. 150®. With the exception of 
3,()-McC.H,(NIl2)SCN (UI) (see Gcr. 496,879, C. A. 
24, 3618), the following thiocyanate derivs. of m-toluidine 
are new couipds. obtained by the methods described 
above. m-Toluidine, in distmetion from the 0- and p- 


K. amine, 2 mols. CSi, 26 cc. ElOH ami 0.6 g. S as long g isomers, easily produced dilhiocyanates iaTid large yields 


iis H.S was evolved; (2) heating 10 g. amine, 1.6 mols 
CS , 30 cc. EtGH and 0.2 g. powd. NaOH foi 4 hrs.; 
I’i) Pry’s method (C. A. 7, 3^0), the mixt. being stiired; 
il) Suedker’s method (C. .^1. 20, 174), the mixt. tufing 
^Kikcii instead of stiirAl. 3-0»NC*H4NHa, 3,5-Cl*C6- 
HiNH^ and 3,4- and 3,5-BitfC6ll»NHf gave no product bv 
UK t hod (1), while with method (3) the yields wcie 87, 
71, *17 and ^6%, resp.; on the other hand, with piethod 


of various halogen derivs. lU heated with 1 mol. Ac- 
NHCl and a little IICl in AcOH gave •3,4,6-MeCeH2- 
NH2(C1)SCN, in. 06*7®; this, heated with equimol. 
amts, of CO(NHCl)t or AcNHCl and KHr, produced 96% 
3,2,4,6-MeC.HNH,(Br)(Cl)SCN, m. 106"; HI with 2 
mols. AcNHCl gave 3,2,4,6-MeCi.HNHs(Cl2)SCN, m. 
105 6”. in produced 3,4,6.McCeH2NIIa(Br)SCN, m. 
78". and 3,2,4,6-MeC9HNH,(Br,)SCN, ni. 103.5®. Thl 
li the yields of thTocarbanilide from 2,4-Mc2CeHjNH2, ^ moiiobromidc with AcNHCl gave 3,2,4,6-MeC«HNU,- 
^,5-MeO(MciC*HiNHa, 2-H2NC6H4Ph and 2-H2NC4I4- (Cl)(Br)SCN, 111. 98®. Ill with AcNHCl and Kl gave a 
wcTm. 10V84 at.d03%. S-Metkoxy^^amo. sraMl yield of 3.4.6-MeC.HjNII,{^ 

• miihylpken'^mine, m. Ac deriv., in. i22 .3 ; m- Foluidme with 2 mols. of CO(NHC1), ot AcNHCl «nd 

-■mrtl,)d^4^ylaminaanihtie, ni. 129-30’ (7^ yield); NH4SCN Wnced 3,4.fl-Me<^I,NH,(SCN), (IV), m. 
- brumo^Muetykamnoamltne, m. 129 30’ (71%); 3-Br 149-3“., IV heated with dil. HCl gave 6-nwttgi- 
».w»wr, m. 210-n ' (41%) ; S,S-di-Brilefiv., m. 2M-6* 6 - thiocyano - 2 - annnobenzothiazoic, Me(NC&)- 

^'Ko); Z~(4-tMoropkenyl)aHtlint, ni. 52 (t)l%). New 
4.VH1 ihurylthioureas, (KNH),i;S, were prepd. with R as 


C«H*.N : C(NH2 )!s, m. 210®, which, diazotized and couple < 
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with o-CioHtOH. gave a violet dye, while IV is diflteultly ■ r ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ n 

diazotized and gives with o-CiqHtOH a led dye. IV with V to yidd (IX), m. 168-70*='. 

CO(NHCl)s and KBr in AcOH gave 2«8,4,6-MeCiHBr- The csondensatioii of I with (:NCX)aEt)i gave ahniUrly 
(NHs)(SCN)i (V), disintegrating at and m. 241*. p^N^arbdhaxyoGOylmtUtylhydraaocarboxylate, m. 

Evidently at about 160* V is isomerized to 4-bronio^- 74-5*. From the inactimy of azobenzene in such re- 

inethyl-6-thiocyano-2-ammobenzothiazole (Hunter, C.A. actions the conclusion is drawn that for a Michael con- 

20, 165). ^-Toluidine with 1 mol. of NH^SCN and densation with N:N systems there should^be at least l 

AcNHCl produced a thiocyanate, m. 56*, which is strongly neg. group attached to one of the N atoms 

deoompd. in the air. The product recrystd., m. 142* ^ (cf. C. A. 19, 1424). The compds. PhN:CHPh and 

(Kaufmann, T. A . 23, 2244 -5) . ^-Toluidine with 2 mols. PhN : CHCOiBt contg. the unsatd. grouping N : C do not 

each of NHiSCN and a chloroamine gave a resinihed lend themselves to Michad's condensation. PhKH- 

mixt. of a dithiocyano-p-toluidine, m. 123*, and 4- N:C(CC)iBt)i reacts with I, II and NaCH(C09£t)i (X) 

thioesrano - 0 - methvl - 2 - aminobenzothiazole, m. 225* to yidd addn. compds. easily hydrolyzed to PkNHNH- 

(Kaufmann, foe. dl.). * Chas. Blanc CH(COiBi)COJS^ m. 110-1*, oxidized by FeCU to 

Action of sodium etiiozide upon phenyl tiiio^anate. PhN:NCH(CC)dLt}C02H, m. 174-6*, and hydrdyzcul 

John Ross. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56. 727-9(1934); cf. by ale. KOH to PhNHNHCHiCOtH, m. 152-3*. An 

C\ A . 27, 5065. — HtONa in EtOH reaipts with PhSC^ to tempts were made to utilize the condensation with mustard 

give Ph^a, PhSEt and PhiSi. The medianism of the 3 oils and isocyanates for the simthesis of pyridine derivs 
formation of the last 2 compds. is discussed. PhSOEt Carbethoxythiocarbimide was conden.sed with I, HI and 

is reduced by PhSH to give PhSEt and PhjSi. El ftanssne- X to form the monobasic adds £t02CCHAcSCNHCO|Ii 

stdfenate, b« 100*, and PhSH give PhtSi. PhSH and (XI), « (EtOtC)aCHSCNHCOiH (XH), m. 70-2*, and 

PhCNO give 15% of PhaS,. EtOH-free EtONa and AcCHSCNHCOiH (XIH), m. 121-2*. By analogy wii h 

PhSCN give only PhtSs. C. J. West the compd. XIII in which the COjH group must have* 

p-Nitrophenyl isopyanate. R. L. Shriner, W. H. been derived from the COiEt group attached tef the N 

Home and R. F. B. Cox. Org. Syntheses 14, 72-4(1934). atom, the free COiH groups in XI and XII arc shown as 

— ^AcOEt is said, with COCli and p-OsNC6H4NHs in attached to the end N atoms. After esterification XI was 

AcOEt introduced during 3-4 hr&., the stream cd COClt ^ treated with a mol. proportion of EtONa but no pyridine 

being continued; the p-OsNC6H4NHCOCl is converted compds. formed by cleavage of 1 mol. of EtOH weie 

to 6-OiNCfH4NCO during crystn. from CCU; yield 85- obtained. Treatment of ca^ihoxythipcarbimide wiih 

95%. C. J. West n gave Et tkiocarbetkoxycyanoacetylcarbamati, m. 152-:r. 

Derivatives of m-phenylenediamine. P. Bell and R. hydrolyzed by cold 0.1 N KOH to the fre^ acid (XIV). 

Cohen. J. Chem. Soc. 1934, 243. — fii-C6H4(NHSOfC6- m. 15^60*. On heating, the compds. XI, ro, XBI and 

H4Me-p)i (I) and Br in C»H|N give 4,6^dibrofno^lt3-his^ XIV were not converted into the corresptm^ng thio- 

(p4oluenesulfonamido)benzme, m. 209*; excess Br in amides by loss of COi but were dccompd. \C. R. A 

CiHtN gives the 2,4,€4ri~Br deriv., m. 223*. m-CfHi- 5 Diazoaminobenzene. W. W. Hartman and J. It 
(NHOi and m-OiNCtH4SOsCl in C^IiN give 1,3-bis- Dickey. Org. Syntheses 14, 24r43(1934).-l^tailcd di 
(m^itrobenMenesulfonamido)bensene, m. 195*; fuming rections are given for the.prupn., in 82-5% yield, of 

HNOi in AcOH gives the 4,6^uNOf denv., m. 236*; PhNiNHPh from PhNH*. C. J. West 

further nitration gives the 2,4,6-lff-i70i dsriv., m. 218*. The preparatlofi of certain ofganomagneaium (com 

Nitration of I gives 4,6-dinitro'‘l,3'-bis(p-toluenesulfon- pounds) by ''entrainment*' (cleansing action). \ 

amfdo)5rii80ffe, pfde yellow, m. 208-10*; further nitration Grignard. Compf. rend. 198, 625-8(1934). — G. has found 

gives the 2,4f6^tri~NOt deriu.f m. 223*. C. J. West that difficultly sol. halides which reacted only slightlv 

fff-Phenyienediamine sulfate. M. S. Rozhdestvenskii with Mg could be made to react if KtMgBr (I) was addtd 

and T. N. Karskaya. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 6 to the reaction. G. believes that I acts as a cleansitig 

558(1933). — m-Phenylencdiamine sulfate forms a stable agentfor the Mgand thehalide.s. CeMeiBr in thepresciue 

hydrate, 3[CtH4(NHs)i.HsS04] .4HfO. Lewis W. Butz of equimol. amts, of I reacted with Mg to give Ce(MgHrJ- 
Extension of Mlchaera reaction, m. Tcjendra Nath Met (H). II treated with COa followed by hydmlysis 

Ghosh and Praphulla Chandra Guha. J. Indian Inst, gave CeMeiCO&H (85% yield) . Similarly II treated witli 

Sci. 16A, 103-12(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 4787.— The action BzH gave C6MciCH(OH)Ph, m. 107.5* (80% yield) 

of the Na derivs. of AcC^HaCOiEt, NCCHiCOsEt, AciCHa 3,4-(MeO)aCeHaMgBr treated with COa gave d,4-(MeO). 
and HfNCOaEt on systems contg. the unsaid, linkages C^aCOaH, m. 178.5* (25% yield). With 2 mols. of I, 

N:N and C:N has been studied. PhN:NCOaEt (Ber. . p-BraC«H4 gave p.(BrMg)aCeH4 (40%) and p-BrC«H4- 

28, 1927(1895)) reacts with AcCHNaCOiEt (I), NCCH- ^ CHaBr xave p-BrC.H4CHaMgBr (60%). The laller on 

NaCOaEt (11) and AcaCHNa (HI) to yield Et jS-AT- further treatment with (2 mols.) gave (BrMgCalLCHj) 2 

carbethoxyaeetylmethyl-fi-phenylcarbamnate (IV), CiaHso- * Julius White 

NaOi, m. 103-4*, and the corresponding carheihoxy- The organoma|meBium (compound) of pentamethyl- 
cyanomethyl and dHacetylmethyl compds.^ m. 69-70* and benzene. Henri Clement. Compt. rend. 198; 
130-1*, re^. The yields are generally very poor and the (1934); cf. preceding abstr. — Equimol. amts, of Co- 

compds. are unstable in the presence of cold dil. alkali MeaBr and EtBr were treated with 25% excess Mg in 

and hot acids. Hydrolysis of IV into PhNC oonfinns the anhyd. EtaO. The addn. of COa to dais mixt. gave PrOll 

direct attachmeni of the acetoacetic ester grouping to the a and CaMeaCOaH (82% yield). Likewise BzH gave 

0^ atom. PhN.NCOaEt reacts with NaHNCQaEt CaMciCH(OH)Ph, m. 107.6* (80% ;deld) ; EtOAc gavt 

(V) to form an unstable intermediate whidi is readily C^eaCOMe (I), m. 241.7* (42% yield); oxime ol 

hydrolyzed to HaNCOaEt and Et fi-N^hydraxjhfi^Phenyl- I, m. 190.6*; scmicorbazone, m. 241.7*. Julius Whiti 

carbaeinaU (VI), m. 178-9*. Treatment of Vl with aq. The action of hydrobromic acid on benzenearsonic and 

I 1 p-aminobonseneanonic acids. ^J. Prat. Compt. rend 

KOH gives PhN.N:C(OK).0 (VH), m. 136-6*, con- 198, 683-6(1934); cf. T. A. 27, 495.— By the action of 

I 1 aq. HBr (d. 1.76) on PhAsOiHa (I) and p-NHaCoHr 

\erted on acidification into PhII,N:C(OH).u (Vm), ^0»Hft (11) the Br derivs. were obtained. These undeigo 

m. 214-6*. Ring structures arc ascribed to VH and VIII ^ 2 types of decompn. (cf. La Coste and Michaelis, Ann 
since Vm could not be esterified; treatment of VH with 201, 198(1880)). In the decompn. of I, phBr, AsBra, 

Mel or Ktl gives CdItVtOsa m. 128 9*, or and PhAsBn were isolated. H gave p-Br CaHaNl^HBi . 

m. 130-1*; the corresponding tolyl-substituted oompd. 2,4-BriCaHiNHi.HBr, AsBraandasnudl amt. of HBr.H'- 
(IX) does not contain any HaO of crystn. and hence can- NCaHiAsBra. W. A. Mwrv ^ 

not possess ar. opcn^chain structure, and finally, though Biamli. VH. 4,4''-Dihydn»sy- tad 3, 3', 3 ,3 * 
K auts and esters of carbazinic adds and substituted tatrahydroi^4otrf]diml1dar^. Raaetton between 4-ny- 

carbazinic acids arc known to exist, no such free acid is droxy- and 4-aiiimephenylareine and tetcaphenyltfsyt 

known. Et p-tdlylazocarboxylate reacted similarly with oodda. F. P. Blicke and J. F. Oneto. J. Am. Chem. 
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S6i_(B6“7y884); ^ C. A.n, yffif.-S-Nilredithenyl- 
orstnic aeid^m. Vn-9 ; the e^NRt derm., m. 215-^. 
and the 4~W derm., m. 2()3-4”; the actioa <»f HiPn, 
gives 4,4’’Mydroxyt^phen:dbiart:d, m. 161-3*. a,.?'. 
Dikyireieydiphenylornme aad (1). darkens about 202”: 
dt.UeOderm., m. Ifil-f*. 1 and HBr in AcOH, satd. 
vfiih SOfi give S,S •diiji^raxydiphmyibroinoarsine (II). 
m. 131-8*; J dew. (m), oraiigc, m. 13()-r. I and 
HiPQigiw S,.r,3^{^3”^-4etra(hydroxyphfnyl)biarsyl (IV), 
m.207-8*; It decolorizes I instenUy, giving in. Heatina 
n with 10% NaOj[ gives 3,3*23'',3' -tetra(hydroxyphe- 
nyDargyl oxide, a gum, whidi yields IV with PhtAsH. 4- 
flOCiHiAsHa and (PhsA8)sO yield 4,4 '-dihydroxyarseno- 
))enzeiie and PhiAsi; 4-H|NCsH4AsH2« gives the 4,4'- 
(!i-NH* deriv. andJfluAsi. ^ C. J. West 

Hydrolygig of aubstitutod sulfonaiiilideB. n. Margaret 
Pezold, R. S. Schreiber and R. L. Shriner. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 56, 096—7(1034) ; cf. C. A . 28, 1674^. — A study of the 
alk. deavage of substituted benzenesulfonanilides indi- 
cates that NO» groups are more 'effective in promoting 
the cleavage than Br or Me groups. Wt., size or steric 
liindronce eQscts are not factors in this cleavage. The 
followiiv new compds. are reported: 2,4^ibramohen»ene- 
sulfonanUide, m. 146.4-6.5*' (N-Me deriv., ^ 210-4**); 
2,4,6-lri-Br deriv,, m. 118® {N-Me deriv., m. 148-8.6®); 
?,4,6-4ri~Me deriv., m. 108-0® (J7-Af« deriv., m. 06-6®). 
The following figures give the temp, and percentage of 
hydrolysis by means of 80% NaOH : PhSCWHPh, 260®, 
i); 2,4,6-Me«C«IltSOsNHPh, 170-225®, 0; N-Me deriv., 
186-225®, 0; 2,4.Br,C«H,SO.NHPh, 210-6®, 0.8%; 
A^-Me deriv., 210-6®, 0.56%; 2,4,6-Br,C«H,SO,NHPh, 
‘JIO 5®, 5.3%; -Y-Me deriv., 210-5®, 3.4%: 2,4-(OiN),- 
C.H,SO,NHPh, 1S6”, 79%; N-Me dcriv.J 166*, 71%. 
svn/-C«Ha(NOt)i could not be splfonated and all attempts 
to obtain 2,4,6-(02N)aC«HsS02Cl have failed. Picryl 
chloride and NaiSi give almost quant. 2,2 ', 4, 4 ',6,6*'- 
hrxantlrodiphenyl sulfide, decompg. 227-8® . C. J. W. 

The hydrolytic decomposition of o-zylenesulfcnic add. 
N. Kirhncr. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 678-80(1933). 

When 20 cc. o-xylenc (I) was shaken wi^ 24 cc. coned. 
HsSOa (n) 68% of I dissolved in 0.5 hr. and 82% in 2 hrs. 
h'arlier expts. {C. A. 20, 2316) diowed that under the 
same conditions 64% of p-xylene (UI) dissolves in 0.5 
hr. and only 68% in 2 hrs. The sulfonic acid (IV) 
Irom I is more stable toward hydrolysis than that (V) 
liom ni. This greater stability is attributed to the fact 
that the SOiH group occupies a position para to one Me 
group. 2,3-MesCeHiSQiH in the presence of IlsSOi 
isomcrizes to the 3,4-acid at a temp. Mow that required 


1 with dil. HfS04. Natural MoSi (molybdenite) was an 
inferior catalsrst. I gave W)% PhH at 25 atm. As 
the pressure increased more C^m + C«II)o was foniied 
(25 atm. 10%, 60 atm. 17%, 100 atm. :10%), although 
the ratio C«Hio:CcHii decreased. CfHiiPh (in) and p- 
C«lfiiCflH40H (IV) were by-products, n gave similar 
yields of PhMe, CeHnMe, CtHiMc and a substan<*c 
which is prohaldv McC«Hi»C«Il4Me (V). No MeCi- 
j UioC«Hi(OM)Me was found. The yields of CiHio under 
riven conditions were greater than those of CtHfMe. 
Satd. ales, were not found. Hydrogenation ol PhH 
and PhMe at 360® and 126 atm. with 5% MoSi gave 
only 4% conversion^ It is therefore concluded that the 
hvdrooromatic substances ore formed directly from I and 
3Ht -H(0 Hi 

n. e. g., I — ►C.HnOH ► CiHio-^CaHi,. IV may 

arise from condensation of C 4 H 11 OH and PhOH, and 
3 CiHiiPh t)y hydrogenation of IV. This mechanism is 
supported by the observation that V is oxidized to m- 
C«H4 (C()iH)s, since direct condensation of MeCaHi^H 
and PhMe would give hydrocarbons oxidizing to o- and p- 
C4H4 (COiH)b. There were calcd. the energy of activation 
and the temp, coeff. of av. velocity of reduction and 
hydrogenation of I and 11 for the temp, interval 330-70®. 

l^wis W. Butz 

Rearrangement of phenyl ethers. Course of the re- 
^ action in the presence of foreign sromatic bodies. Richard 
A. Smith. /. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 717-18(1934) id.C.A. 
27, 6007.-PhOCHMes and AlCU gave 66% of phenolic 
pr^ucts, of which 10% was diisopropylphenol, 6% high- 
boiling material and the remainder 0- and p-MeiCHCtH4- 
OII, the p-isonicr predominating; in the presence of 
Vt mol. quantity of Ph|0 the yield of the same products 
was 30%; the other products were o- and p-isopropyl- 

5 phenyl Ph ether, the p-isomer b. 288.9®, dti 1.041, 
1.6609; the o^omer b. 263.4®, ds4 1.063, nV 1.6688; 
free PhOH in 33% yield was obtained. b-MeCsHiOC- 
HMet with AlCli alone rive.s 70% of 4,2-Mc(MctCH)- 
CeHsOH ; in the presence of 3 vols. of CtHe, p-MeC4H40H 
is the predominant alkali -sol. product; the alkali-insol. 
material consisted of CeHe, cumene (60%) and higher- 
boiling materials; in the picsence of excess PhsO there 
was 8 10% isomerization product, about 5% j^-MeCAOH 

6 and about 40% isopropyl-substituted PhsO. PhOCHi- 
CHMes in the presence of excess CsHt yields 5-6% p- 
MeiCCsHiOH, 70% of the ether b^g converled into 
PhCMet and some di- and tn-tori-butylbenzcne. In the 
cases of Ph ether isomerizations reported the primary 
course of the reaction is intermol. in character and the 


for hydrolysis to I. When I (40 cc.), dissolved in 48 cc. 
II by heating on a water bath, was dild. with 40 cc. HiO 
and heated, regeneration of I began at 160® and continued 
to 210® when the I formation practically ceased ^because 
of (*oncn. of the H1SO4; 23.2% of the IV was decompd. 
in this 1st distn. After repeating the process 6 times, 
adding 40 cc. H2O and recovering i fnim 160-210® each 
tune, 73.6% of the IV had been hydrolyzed. Under 
similar conditions V is 67% hydrolyzed after 1 distn. 
and 96% alter 2 diQ|.ns. If DI is dissolved in 1.8 vols. 
of II instead of 1.2 vtfis. and the soln. is dild. with 0.5 
vol. of HiO and distd., 93% of m is regenerated by 1 
distn. With I no increase in yield of the hydrocarbon was 
observed following an increa.se in the proportion of II 
taken. Lewis W. Butz 

Hydrogenatioa of oxggon-contiining compounds. I. 
The Gatfmrtic reduction of ^enol and o-crosol. B. L. 
MoldaMa! and S. E. Livshitz. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. 
S R.) 3, 603-14(1933),— Phenol (I) and o-cresol (H) 
were hydrogenated at various pressures at 330-70^ in the 
piescmce of MoSi. The app. consisted off a Bergios auto- 
riave rotating 50 times per min. and furnished with a 
ibermocouple. The caMyst was prepd. by redudng 
MoSi in the autodUive with Hi at 60 atm. and 350-W 
f'lr 0 hrs., the Mo% being poured from the autoclave into 
a vessel filled with COi (freshly prepd. M081 is pyro- 
phoric) and then sieved and Irept in COi. The M^ 
was prepd. by satg. an NH4OH soln. of NH4 
molybdate with HiS and decomng. the. resulting soln. 


reaction therefore involves scission. C. J. West 

p-Nitrodiphenyl ether. Ray Q. Brewster and Theodore 
Groening. Org. Syntheses 14 , 06-7(1934). — PhOK and 
p-OsNCeH4Cl with Cu catalyst give 80-2% of p-OsNC#- 
H40Ph; the o-NOs deriv. results in 84% yield. Details 
are given of the prepn. of Cu powder. C. J. West 
a-Bnmioidienol. Ralph C. Huston and Murel M. 
Ballard. Org. Syntheses 14 , 14 16(1934).— PhOH is 
sulfonated, the Na salt brominated and the SOiH groups 
are remov^ by hydrolsrsis, giving 40-4% 0-BrCeH4OH. 

C. J. West 

Dij^enyl sulfide. W. W. Hartman, L. A. Smith aad 
J. B, Didcey. Org. Syntheses 14 » 3^7(19W).— See 
C.A.2^,71. C. J.West 

Some derivatives of 3,5-dibrom<>-l--efhozy-2-ainiDO- 
benzene and 4,6-dibromo-l-ethozy4S-aininobsnzene. K. 
Burei and B. Tusarovfi. Ctisopis Ceskeslov. Lekdrnictva 
14 , 1-14(1934). — 3,5-Dibronio-l-ethoxy-2-aminobenzene 
(I)« m. 67®, was prepd. by bromination of o-phenelidine 
m glacial AcOH. Derivs. of 1 prepd. were: HCl salt*, 
sulfate; picrate, m. 145®; di-Ac deriv., m. 108®; Bz 
deriv., m. 151®; Y-Et deriv., b. 162®. d,6-Dibromo-l- 
ethoxybenzenc (11), b. 268®. Derivs. of II: 4-iiitro, m. 
128®; 2-HO; 2-0; 2.Br, m. 72®; 2-1, m. 62®. The 
bronunation of o-aoetophenetide, in jilacial ApOH, leads 
to 4,6-dibromo-l-ethoxy-2-acetamidobensene, m. 141®, 
which on sapon. gave 4,6-dit>romo-l-ethozy*2-a]nmo- 
benzene (111), m. 66®. Derivs. of HI pr^. were: 
HO salt; di-Ac deriv., m. 151®; Bz deriv. m. 159®; 
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di-Me dcriT. Derivs. of 4,6-dibrotno-l-ethoxybenzene: 
2.HO; 2-Cl,in.6r‘; 2-Bi.ni.73®; 2-1, m. 69®. 

William T. Huaa 

Action of nascent thio^yanogen on bi- and trindent 
phenols. Guido Machck. Monatsh. 63. 210-19(1933) . — 
Nascent SCN docs not react with hydroquinonc, resorcinol, 
pyrogallol and phloroglucinol. With pyrocattechol it 
gives the ermpd. C»H,(OH),SCN, m. 142® (48% yield); 
the di’Af derii'. ni. 58“ Oioth m. ps. cor.). C. J. W. 

Tautomerism of qtilnone oxima-^nitroaophenol ays- 
tems. Kcigli C. Anderson and R. L. Yanke. J. Am. 
Chem. Sac. 50, 7.32-5(19.34), -Absorption spectra data 
indio,ate that the cquil. mixt. of quinone monoxime and 
;^-0NCf,ll401I exists largely in the qilinonoid modifiration 
in dinxune. CllCla. abs. HIGH and aq. acid solns. The 
absorption spectrum of 3-cliloroquinonc 4-oxime is very 
sitiiiUii to that of its Me ether, while that of 3,4-Cl- 
('ON)C«iIa0H is unlike that of .its ether or isomeric 
quinonoid niodiiication. This dififercnce is due neither to 
ionization nor to associi. of the ONC0H4OH form. The 
absorption spectra of alk. solns. of the quinone oximes 
are due to a highly ionized form, and it appears probable 
that they arc also due mostly to the ion from the quinonoid 
modification. Various curves are given. C. J. West 

Optical method for the study of reversible organic 
oxidation-reduction systems. 11. Halogenated benzo- 
quinones. 11. K. Kv^ncs. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 56, ()07- 
70( 19.34) ; cf . C. A . 26, 4314. -The detn. of the oxidation- 
reduction potentials of the known haloquinones has been 
completed. The relative potentials in CaHs of benzo- 
quinone, its Cl, 2.6-, 2,5- and 2..3-di-Cl. tri-Cl and tetra- 
(3. Br. 2,6- and 2,.‘)-di-Br. tri-Br and tetra-Br, I and 2.6- 
di-I derivs. have been calcd. by arbitrarily assigning the 
value of 0.711 V. to the beii/xiquinone hydroquinone 
system in CaHa; these values liavc been compared with 
the electrocheniically dcld. potentials in EtOH and HiO. 
The introduction of any 1 of the 3 halogens results, in aq. 
sohi., in only a slight increase in the potential (13. 16 and 
7 mv. for Cl, Br and 1). but in KtOll the increase amts, 
to 26 and 26 inv. for Cl and Br. and in CaHa it is practically 
the same (2.3, 26 and 20 mv. for Cl, Br and I). The re- 
lationship approaches more nearly that for the gaseous 
state in CaHa than in either of the other solv^ts. Any 
conclusions regarding the influence of the positions of the 
substituents seem hardly justified. 
phenol, m. 140“ with charring; oxidation gives iodo- 
quinone, reddish orange, m. 62®; iodohydrotiuinone, m. 
115-16®; dfacf/o/e, m. 86-7®. III. Preparation and use 
of a new optically active standard, ibid. 670-2. — d- 
Camphor-IO’-sulfonyl-a-naphthohydroquinone, m. ISO- 
GO®, 44.7® (CaHa, c 0.3916); tlic quinone, bright 

yellow, in. 131®, 365® (CaHa, c 0.2524). llie 

p-tolylsulfonyl derivs. in. 181® and 172-3“; the ^-bromo- 
phenylsulfotiyl derivs. m. 221-2® (decompn.) and 176 6 . 
The introduction of a Me group into benzoquinone re- 
sults ill a marked decrease (.59 mv.) in the relative po- 
tential of the quinone; the effect of the 2Tid Me group is 
not quite as great as the 1st and its position is of no 
importance. The decrease in the potential due to the 1st 
MeO group is more than twice that due to the 2nd MeO 
group (69 and 80 mv., resp.). A PhO group is less 
efficient than a Me or MeO group in decreasing the 
potential of the quinone siructure. With an increase 
in the size of the substituted alkyl group little change in 
potential results. A HO group causes a lowering of 111 
mv. llie introduction of 2 Br atoms in 2,6-diraethoxy- 
quinone and 7»-xyloquinones causes a rise in the potential 
of about 40 mv. The d-camphor-lO-sulfonyl group raises 
&ie relative potential of j>-xyloquinone by 135 mv. In 
general the relative potentials in CeHe are higher than the 
potentiometrically detd. potentials in EtOH . C. J . West 

Action of alkali on* dianilinodibromobenzoquinone. 
Murray M. Sprung. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 691-3(1934). 
— 2,6-Diaivlino-3,6-dibromo-^-bcnzoquinonc (I), KMn- 
04-brown, m. iOl® (deoompn.), was prepd. from PhNHf 
and broinoanil in EtOH or from 2,6-diphcnoxy-3,0-di- 
bromoquinone and PhNHi in EtOH. I (10 g.) m 40 oc. 
96% EtOH and 260 cc. 12.5% NaOH, heated 5 min. 


and treated with about 460 oc. 2 JV HCl, give about .3.1 
g. of the Sfi^di^HO deriv. (II), lemon-yellow, ra. 206 7 
(decompn.), and about 3.2 g. of the monoanil of II, 
chocolate-brown, m. 139-41®; the structure of the ami 
was establiidied by its hydr^ysis to n and its synthesis, 
from II and PhNHs. Both II and its anil arc acidic Inn 
the former is a considerably slrongct acid than the lattvi 
Bronioanilic acid is unaffected when heated with PhNlI 
or when boiled with excess alkali. HO groups marked U 
decrease the ease of replacement of other substituent, 
ill such symmetrically substituted quinones; the case of 
replacement under comparable conditions is roughly m 
the order PhO > Br > PhNH > OH. C. J. West 

The stycerols. Ch. Prevost and Losson. Compi, rrvd 
198, 069^1(1934), — The two d/-mixts. of PhCH(Oll) 
CH(OH)CHtOH can be sepd. by their different solubilitii ^ 
as tribenzoates. The /3-form (85% of Uie total of the j 
<ff-mixts.), ni. 116.5®, crystallizes from ligroiii. A studv 
of a mixl. of the a- and ^-forms gave a eutectic m. 109.r> 
which contained 78% of the /3-raccmic form. Benzvlu< 
tion 6f PhCH(OBz)CH:CHf gave 10% of the /9-fonii 

Jqlius White 

Constitution of tannins. I. Reduction prothicts of 
chalcones and the synthesis of a typiesj pmobatanniii. 
Alfred Russell. J. Chem. Soc. 1934, 218-21.— Sinn 
catechol is the only member of its class known to oecui 
naturally, it is likely that phlobatannins are related, nm 
to 3-hydroxy- but to 4-h3j^roxyflavans. Substanci 
hydroxylated in position 4 have been prepd. and com- 
pared with typical natural phlobatannins.l Gallacuo 
phenonc 3,4-di-Me cthei and piperonal give 60% ol 
2 - hydroxy - 3,4 - dtmethoxy - 3 ',4' - melhylenedioxy 
chalcone (I), dIrange, m. 175®; p-HOCJl4CH(!) gives 45^^ 
of 2,4*^ih^roxy-3,4-^ime^lu>xychalcone, bright yellow, ni 
106®; gallacetophenone tri-Me ether and />-MeOCf,lI. 
CHO give 2,3,4,4^~telramethoxychalcone, light yellow, in. 
94®. Reduction of I with Zn in KlOH-AcOH givi 1 
amorphous 4-kydroxy^7,8,4'^rimethoxyflavan, crLaiii, 
m. 85-06®; 4-hydroxy-7,8,3\4*Aelrametkoxyflavtm, in 
90-110® (®)% yield); 4^hydroxy-7,8-4iinethoxy-3\i'~ 
methylenediox^avan, m. 110 26® ((K)% yield), 4,/^ 
dihydroxy-7 ,8^%methoxyfl4ivan , light ctcain, amorphous, 
m. 120 5®; il turns dark red in daylight. Reduction ol 
chalcone gives an unsntd. tompd., CsoHseOa, in. lirj' , 
the 4'-HO deriv. and the 2,3,l,4'-tetra-McO di*n\ 
gave products m. 204 6® and 168®, icsp. RcsjclIu- 
phenone dibenzoate and protocatcchnaldehydc dil)en'o.U( 
with HCl in'AcOKt givd after hydrolysis 
tetrahydroxychulcotie (butciu), reduced by Zu in IClOll- 
AcOH to 4,7 ,3\4^-tetrahydroxyflavan, golden red vitnrms 
mass, changing to a light red, amorphous prodiiei on 
grinding; a comparison with hemlock and miitioba uiiiiiiii 
shoved, the same behavior in all .3 cases toward vanoic 
reagents. ^ C. J. West 

Color and structure of aromatic oximes. Mine. Rainai 1 
Lucas. Compt. rend. 198, 97-9(1934). — Of the 3 j K>ssilik 
structures iC.NH.O (I), :C:NOH (H), aud :C:CN1I()H 

I 1 I 

(in). I is the "transparent" and II is the "absorbtiu*’ 
form. Absorption spectra of compds. which must have 
the structure n, where type III is definitely exi hided, 
arc very similar in the form of the curve and the position 
of the absorption max. to those of compds. in which :N<)n 
is replaced by either iCIIa or :CHMe groups. The mam 
differences are the lowered absorption coeffs. in ih< 
elhylenic analogs. Absorption spectrographs of the 
following compds. are given: PhCH:NOH, PhCH'C- 
HMc, PhCMe:NOH, PhCMc:CHa. 4-MeOCiH4CH.N- 
OH, 4-MeOC4H4CMe:CH,, 3,4-CHf02C4HaCU:NOlI, 
3,4 - CH,OaC.H«CH;CHMc, 3,4 - CHjO*C4H,CMe;N()H 
and 3,4.CHaOiCiH|CMe:CHi. Ibid. 267-9. -When i1k* 
:NOH group in "absorbent" oximes is replaced by :<■ H 
or ;CHMe, the absorption spectra are scarcely alleged 
However, : CHPh has the effect of chafing the H»rm 
of the absorption curve and shifting it nearer tm- 
visible spectrum. ^ Oximes of all ketones have tn^* 

CHCR:NOH (I) form. The tautomeric CrCRCNIIoH) 
form can only Jje present in traces, as evidenced by 
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similan^ posl^ of the absorption 

rums w PhCHiBz ^ BzMe oximes with that of Ph- 
CMe:CHs and their dissimilarity fioni that of PhCMc C- 
HPh. Spectrographs of 4.MeOC«H4CH,Bx umi * 4- 
MeOC«H4Ac oximes resemble closely that of 4.MeOC.- 
ll4CMe:CHa but not that of 4-McOC6H4CA1c:CHPh 
I he curve of AcCO^Et is much like that of PhCHiCO- 
COfEt but both diffa- from that of PhCHiCMcCOaH. 
(Ixinies of the following ketones evidently have fonn I 
ArCOCHaPh (where Ar « Ph and 4-.McCill4-), Ph,- 
ClIBz, PhCHaCOCOiKt, ArCOCHaR' and Cfl^OaCV 
HaCOCHaR' (wllfere R* - 11, Me or Et). Elewn 
iitisorption curves are given. Louis E. Wise 

Anu of 2-hydrozy-6-methylbenzaldehyde. lliomas 
l^ve. Chem. Soc. 1034, 244.— Th% anil of r»,2-Mc- 
(HO)CtHtCHO, ySllow , m. Ihe 4-Me deriv. m 

03®. C. J.Wcst 

Aceto-^-cymene. Charles F. II. Allen. Ori;. Syntheses 
XIV. 1-3(1034).— p-MeCaHiCHMc, and AcCl with AlCL 
give 60-5% of 2,5-Me(MeaCH)C«HsAc; the method may 
\x used with cumene and fsf/4mtylbcnzene. C. J*. W*. 

Gallacetonhenone ( 2 ,3 «4-trihydrozyacetophenone ) . I . 
C. Badhwaf and K. Venkataruiiian. Org. Syuthesei XIV, 
40-1(1^34).— Pyrogallol and AcaO with ZnCb give r>4^7% 
of 2,3,4-(HO)aCeIIaAc. Other phenolic ketones may he 
pn'pd. in the same way. C. J. West 

Reversible addition of aromatic compounds to ^nzal- 
acetophenone. J. T. Eaton, D. B. Block and Reynold C. 
I?u90ii. J. Am. Chem. Sdt. 56, (>87-8(1 934).- -w-Chlmo- 
benzalacetophenane (I) m. 75-5^. 1, the and p-isomers, 
the m- and p-Br and the p-Me deriv., in Calle, satd. with 
IlCl and treated with AlCla, give PhaCHCHiBz. With 
PhCl under similar conditions these compels, give /3,/3-6»r- 
{p-Mirophenyl)propiophentme, m. 120-1®; this leacts 
ailh Cflle to form PhaCIlCHaBz. 'riiese results are in 
accord with the theory that the addn. of aromatic compds. 
to a,/3*ttnsald. CO compds, (and similarly constituted 
compds.) is reversible. C. J. West 

Perkin’s reaction. I. First phase of the Perkin’s 
reaction. Seiichi Ishikawa and Ryoji Kojiiiia. Science 
Repts. Tokyo Bunrika Daigaku 1, 289-9G(19«34); ef. C. 
A. 26, 115. — ^Thc hypothe.sis of Kalnin (C. 23, H2;i) 

as to Uie enolization of AcjO in the 1st phase of the Per- 
kin’s reaction is .supported by fitiding.s on the enolization 
ot AcjO in the presence of org. bases or sjiUs oi carlioxylie 
iU'ids (C. A. 22, 384) and by the isolation of an cnolalc 
of homuphilialic aiiliydride and its ('ondensation with 
BzII to form a lactone of )he corresponding IIC) acid 
(C,A. 26, 1269) . Detn. of the active H content of various 
acid anhydrides by the method of Zen*vitinov has shown 
that, in pyiiditie, any anhydride .such as AC2O, bu lytic, 
isovaleric, succinic or phcnylacelic, which contains 
neighboring COsH and Me or :CHt groups, if\yariably 
has an active II content varying from 1.21 for phenyl- 
acetic to 0.14 for i.-iovaleric. Anhydrides such as maleic 
and d-methylerolonic, which do n6t pi^'ss vicinal CC)2ll 
and M& or iCHs gnmps show no active H under these 
conditions. Thus pyridine acts as an ciiolizing agent for 
acid anhydrides and the 1st phase of the Pet kin’s reaction 
may take place IhrAugh such an enolization. Measure- 
ments of the active II content of PhCHjCN, fluorene and 
PlijCHi show that the 1st is highly enoUzed, fluorene is 
only slightly so and the latter not at all . llic tautoineri- 
/aiion of fluorene may be due to the influence of ihe base 
on the :CHj group and it is surmised that the Isl phase of 
the Perkin’s reaction loosening of the H atom of 
the Me or :CHj group adjacent to the COsH group of the 
•w’id anhydride by the basic substance. Since it wp. 
found that enolization phenomena take place «also in 
duisole and xylene (C. i4. 26, 401)9; 27, 1629) the degree 
‘»f enolization of the anhydride may depend not only «m 
the basicity but on some other properly of the solvent 
UMsl in the reaction. A modified Zerevitinov reaction 
permitting the use of an inert gas in the detn. and 
the methods of purification of the materials are dc.scribed. 
A tabulation of the cxpll. results is recorded. II. Con- 
4e&8ati(m of ^-methyl crotonic anhydride with aldehydes, 
lidiikawa and Halsusaka Katoh. Ibid. 297-305.— 


1 In the presence of NBti condensation of ^-inetliylcroloiue 
anhydride (1) with BzH gave 38% of a-i.sopropeuyl- 
einuatnic acid (11), CuHuOi, m. 132® (cor.). II formed 
IICHO on ozonization and by catalytic hydrogenation in 
the presence of Pd-BaS04 was reduced to a trtrahytiro acid 
which, on warming with SOCl« and PhNIIs hi pyridine, 
was converted into the anilide^ CxJhiNOt 111 . 126.1*' 
(all m. ps. cor.), identical with the coinpd. prepd. syn- 
^ thetically Ironi js-lxmzylacctoai'etic ester, bis 149 151*’, 
by conversion through oc-beiiryl-or-isopropyiacctoacette 
ester, h„ 143 54®, into a-isopropylhydrocinnamic acid, U 
155 -60®. Substitution of AeOK, pyridine and quinolitu* 
for NKtj gayi‘ decreasing amts, of II, suggesting that the 
yiehls an* directly thoportioiml to the strength of the basi* 
employed. Chetii. structure and other factors than the 
ba.sie sireiiglh niiisi be eoiisukrid situv the secondary 
amines pq^ridine ^nd HNl^ts ate iiielTeotual in promoting 
3 the leaction I was also cundciLsed, in the presence of 
with PhCHrCHCTU), f;-O.NC(,H4CHO, McO- 
CaH 4CH(), pipcronal and furfural to give a-isopropcuyl- 
enniainenylacrylic acid, lu. 167“ ; or-isopropeuyl-o-nitro- 
cinnamic acid, Ci*IIi,NC)4, m. 192®; «-lsopropenyl-/»- 
melhoxycitimunic acid, CiJI.iOi. 111 . 175 .6®; a-isopro- 
pcnyl-3,4-melliylenedio\ycinnaniic acid, Ci«Hi204, m. 

I **^^3®; a-isoprnpeiiylfurhirahicetic acid, CmHioOt, m. 
127". Cotidetisalion of vanillin under these cuiiditiuuh 
^ was not ix)ssiblc. In the pit‘st‘iice of Ae»0 and NKtj 
the eondeusatioii of ;4-m(*tliylerotoiiic acid instead of the 
anhydride was sueeessfully cffeeled. C. R. Addinall 

Alkaline halogenation. I. The chlorination of sodium 
benzemte. J C. Sniilh. J. Chem. .Soc. 1934, 213 'IS; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3923. Analysis ol the products of the 
chlorination of B/.ONa gives e-substitution 47, w- 33 
and P” 20%. Details of the method of anulysis of the 

5 elilonnalicm tiroducls aie given. The f. p,-soly. curves 
ate given lor the systtuiis 0 - and w-ClCeH4C02H, DzOlI 
w-ClCelLCfisH, ternary mixts. of BzOH with o- and w- 
CICaILCOvH and quuleinaiy tnixts. of the 4 acids. 

C. J. West 

Orienting influences in the benzene ring. A review of 
experimental evidence. John Smith Ree.se, IV. Chem. 
Rev. 14, 55 102 ( 1 93-1). A review of cxptl. evidence 
regarding the orienting mlliiciiees of 9 substituent groups — 

6 COiH, N(b, S()|H, CfL. OH, NHa. Cl, Br and I— upon 
3 types of secondary substitution- halogenation, nitration 
and sulfoiialion in the benzene ring. Some atlenliou is 
given to cleiived substitiKiils and to Ihe role of mol. 
rearrangements. Many lefereuces are given. L. K. 

Benzonitrile M . S. Kozhdestvenski! and L. A. Zepa- 
lova-Mikhallova. J. Applied Chem. {V. S. S. R.) 6, 
274-7 ( 1 933 ) . — PhC'N was prepd . as follows : ( 1 ) Prepn . 
of the complex sail I'o 275 g. ol com. CUSO4 (98.5- 
^ 98%) in 5(Kl ce. H?0 (70-80®) is added in a no. of batches 
286 g. of KCN (l00<?t. pnpn.) in 400 ec. 186 g. of 
24% NH3 having l>eeii pieviously added to the KCN 
soln. The ppt., which is formed in the course of the 
reaction finally redlssolvcs. (11) Diozotizatiou. Aniline 
(186 g.) is gradually added iiiider const, agitation to 5.30 
g. (461 cc.) of HCi (d. 1.146) with cooling, the aniline 
gradually dissolving. The agitation is eonlinucd until a 
f) temp, of 20-5® is reaehed, when a ppt. of aniliiic-HCI 
appears. The agitation is still coutinued and ice is added 
to the substance and the temp, brought down to 2® to 0®, 
and finally to — 16® to — ^20®. One hundred and thirty- 
eight g. of NuNOv in 50 g. HaO and 140 g. ice are added 
and the temp, is raised to 2® ; this is followed by the addn. 
of 115 g. of HCI. (HI) Steam distn. of the PhCN 
formed. (IV) Purifying. Washing with a HCI soln. 
of SnCls with a preliminary addn. of ether to the PhCN 
9 to facilitate the sepn. of the latter from the wash water. 
The ether soln. is washed a few times with 2 N NaOH 
and with water till neutral, dru*d with CaCU and distd. 
in vacuo after dislg. off the ether. The air passed through 
the substance is dried with CaCh and P2O5. The 3rield is 
71% of a product of which 81% b. 190®, aJS 1.00^, 
dS® 1.00485. These oonsts. are in agn^ent with those 
of Perquin. The appended literature index contains 32 
references. A. A. Boditlingk 
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Phenyhnalonic end nitrophanylnudonic adda and iteri. 
S. Basterfield and L. A. Hamilton. Trans* Ray* Soc. 
Can. Ill, 27, 125-31 (1033) .--Shaking PhCH(CO>Me)i 
(I) in Bt«0 with dtl. aq. NaOH for 1 hr. at room temp, 
gives an aq. alk. aoln. which with add gives 30-00% of 
FhC»(CO.H)s (H). The method of Widicemis (Ber. 
27, 1001(1804)) gives only a 25% yield. I with.concd. 
HNCh and coiicd. H 1 SO 4 gives Me p^UrophenylmalonaU 
(HE), m. 05"*. m on hydrolysis by the above method 
gives only ^-OiNCtH 4 CHiC(W. II with ooncd. HNOi 
and ooncd. H 1 SO 4 gives o-mUrophenylmalonie acid, m. ISS** 
(decompn.). C^trary to expectations ^- 0 |NC 6 H 4 - 
CHsCOiMe docs not condense with (OCtMc)t (cf. Rising 
and SticgUtz, C. A. 12, 008). ^^RfLOOCNHCACHi- 
CQfMe condenses with (CO]Jde)i to give Me p<arb~ 
ethoxyatninophenylfnalonaU, viscous oil, bi 110^. Re- 
duction of 2,4(OtN)iC.H|CH(COiMc)t (JV) with (NH 4 )iS 
gives 2 isomeric Me niiroatninophenylmalonates, m. 131" 
and 100". IV on hydrolysis does not give the expected 
acid. R. B. Sandin 

Fciapafation of 7 -(;^-aininophenyl)butyric add and 
c-(p-aininoidienyl)eaproic adds. J. van dcr Scheer J, 
Am* Ckem. Soc. 56, 744-5(1034).— Ph(CH.)iCOkH 
(20 g.), dowly added to 140 cc. coned. HNOa at 20-5" 
and allowed to stand 6 hrs., gives 5 g. of the p~NO% deriv., 
m. 02-3"; reduction of 10 g. with Zn and HCl gives 6.8 g. 
of the p-NHt deriv*, m. 130-1". Ph(CHi)»COtH (30 g.) 
gives 11 g. of the p^NOi deriv., m. 04-5" ; 10 g. give 7.5 g. 
of the p-NHi derm., m. 108-0". C. J. West 

Hydrogenation of optically active compounda over 
nlckd and copper-diramium oxide. Everett Bowden 
and Homer Adkins. J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 080 91 
(1934).-^In these expts. the temp., rate and extent of 
hydro^^ation and probably other variables det. the 
extent to which racemization occurs during the reduction 
of optically active esters, but no definite conclusions can 
be drawn widi regard to these factors. In general the 
expts. were carried out at 250" and 150-200 atm. over 
various samples of Cu-Cr oxide in a Cu liner. Et a- 
phenylpropionate, (aln — ^22.9", gives 17% ester, [o]d 
— 2.4®, 33% iso-PrPh and 10% 2-phenylpropan-l-ol, 
loin 2.5" (2 g. catalyst and 16 g. ester) ; with 6 g. catalyst 
to 12 g. ester there results 80% iso-PrPh and 4 g. ester, 
[a]Dl*8^* Btt lactate, [aln 4.9", gives 9 g. ester, [a ] d 3", 
and 81 g. propane-1 ,2-diol. Menthyl a^phenylbutyrate, m. 
68", [cOd — 82®, gives 23 g. ester with fain —66.1®, 
17 g. 2-phenylbutan-l-ol, Io]d — 3.7®, and 26 g. sec- 
BuPh, [aln 0.4®. Menthyl ^-phenylbutyrate, Io]d 
— 90.3", forms 9-20 g. ester and 73-61% 3-phenyl- 
butan-l-ol, (alo — ^26® or —31.4®, depending upon the 
amt. of catalyst used: a sample with (aln —40.9® gives 
33-61%^c. with [a]v 12.2" to 15.7", depending upon 
the time of reduction. The recovered * 'menthol" has 
[aln — 17®, dSS 0.927, nt* 1.4010, and is apparently an 
isomeric compd. or a mixt. of isomers. Et a-phenyl- 
butyrate with \a]n — 0® gives 3.5% ester, 50% 2-phenyl- 
butan-l-ol, [ajn — 0.50", and 24% jsc-BuPh; a sample 
with lalo —2.3® gives 6% ester and 61% ale. with 
[«lp — 0.10®. Et cK-methylbutyrate, [aln 3.04®, gives 
80% of 2-methylbutan-l-61, inactive; an ester with 
(aln —8.3® gives 97% of ale. with [aln 1^®; Et fi- 
methylvalerate, with (ajD 1.79®, gives 90% of 3-methyl- 
pcntan-l-ol, Md 1.8". a-Eikylpelargonic add b^.t 
117-18"; the l-Et ester h» 131", d. 0.879, [aJn —0.65; 
reduction gives 50% of recovered acid, [ajp — 0.6®, and 
50% of 2-e^Mnonan-l-ol, bn-w 120", d. 0 860, [o]n 
— 0.20". a-mhyi-6-phenylvaleric add bi^t 141-3"; d-Et 
ester 162-6®, d. 1.000. [«]d 0.26"; reduction gives 
88% recovered ester and 47% of 2-ethyl-5-phen^pentan-l- 
ol, bii.fQ 160-3®, d. 0.984", lalD 0.26". 3-Phenylbutan.l- 
ol, (a]D 14®, gives 91% of dS^ydohex^dbutan-l-ol, 
bit-M 130®, d. 0.946, [a]n 4.02®. 'fhe 2-Ph isomer, [aln 
—2.4®, ^ves 68% of the l-2-cyclohexyl isomer, bu 119- 
21®, d. 0.fl^, lajD.—l^®- In 1 expt. camphor gave 
100% of ••bomjol," m. 197®, [a]o —9.2®, and in another 
expt. an ••a-isobomed,*’ m. 2^^®, [celn —^.3®. 

C. J. West 

Iha oxldatloa of oigoiilc compounds hy potasahnn 


|Kir ma iig a iia#ji 

method. M. L. Co m pe m oUe. iVisAittfw. TUdeekrift 
15, 237-43(1933).— The attack of various org. oompds. 
in dll. soln. by ]CMn 04 -HiS 04 under the conditions of 
the Kubei-Tiemann oxidation method (for detn. of org. 
material in drinking water) was studM. For various 
conens. the extent of the oxidation is tabulated. For 
0-, m- and p-hydroxybenzoic add the oxidation is oom- 
plete at the highest conen. (6 mg.) ; it drops off for lower 
conens. (0.6 mg.), salicyUc add being oxidized most 
readily. For aminobenzoic adds the oxidation Is in- 
complete (max. 12% at the lowest conen.), the o<ompd, 
being most easily attacked. The nitrobeozoic addb are 
still harder to oxidize, the o-acid again bring the easiest. 
Increased oxidatiuiA is observed in the series of N compeb. 
urea, hippuric acid, asparagine, aspartic acid, glydne, 
climethylphcnylpyrazolone, uric acid, the action increasing 
with decreasing conen. Many references are given. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

2-Hydr<ay-d,5-diiodobenzoie add (dilodosalicylic add). 
G. H. Woollett and W. W. Johnson. Org. Syntheses 14, 
52-3(1934).— o-H(X:ai 4 CX)tH in AcOH with IQ gives 
9l-2%of3,5,2-Ii(HO)CiHtCOiH; 4-HOCiH(COkH gives 
84% of the 3,5-di-I deriv. Directions are given for the 
prepn. of IQ in 87% yidd. C. J. West 

p-Hydroxybenzoic rad. C. A. Buehler and W. E. 
Cate. Org. Syntheses 14, 48-60(1934). — ^Heating o- 
UOC^OOaEL (from the add and KfCOa) at 230® and 
acidification give 70-80% of p-KOQHaCOfJl. . C. J. W. 

The reactiooa of d^enyl fhlocarbonate wn the salts 
of heavy metals. G A. Garkusha. J. Gen. Ckem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 590-602(1933).— (PhO)iCa (I) reacts 
with salts of heavy metals as follows: I + w AgCl + 
HiO (PhO),CO (H) + HsS -f 2AgQ; HiS 4 2AgCl 
AgaS + 2Ha. Boiling dr> I (2.3 g.) and 1.4\g. freshly 
pptd. AgQ in PhH for (>4 hrs. gave no decompn.\producls. 
In 90% EtOH the same subj^tances did not reapt during 
12 hrs. in the cold, but after 40 hrs. boiling reaction was 
complete according to the above equations. 1 and Agl 
in 90% EtOH had not reacted after 80 hrs. boiling. I 
(2.3 g.) and 2.7 g. HgCli in EtiO in the presence of u 
little HtO gave n and HgiQiSi. I (4 g.) and 8.2 g. icd 
Hgla did not react when heated 6 hrs. at 200® and 20 mm. 
The same substances heated for 18 hrs. in aq. EtOH gavi 
HgS and H. AcOAg, CeH«(C 03 Ag)„ (CChAg)i, CeHi- 
(OH)(COiAg) and (BzO)iCu react with I in moist PhH 
to give the corresponding acids, AgsS or CuS and 11, 
in dry PhH ths reaction is much riower, the products 
being metallic sulfide, II and acid anhydride, except that 
(COiAg)i gives CO + COi, and QH 4 (OH)CC^g au 
intermol. polymer of CtH 4 (OH)CO|H. I leacts with 
(AcNH)sIlg or (BzNH) 9 Hg in the presence of H 2 O to 
give n, HgS and AcNHa or BzNH|. There is no reaction 
m the atiscncc of HtO on heating at 100" for 20 hrs. 

• Lewis W. Butz 

Oxidatioii of seme w-hydroiw adds with lead tetra- 
acetate. Haniomi Oeda. BuU. Chew. Soc. Japan 9, 
8-14(1934).— Oxidation with Pb(OAc)4 in CcHt or 
glacdal HOAc of the adds RCH(OH)COiH gives aldehydes 
RCHO, where R ■■ Me, iso-Bu, Fh, PhCHt and p- 
HOC.H4CH,. H. A. Beatty 

Reactione of certain d-ketonic adds. I. Ketonic 
d-hLCtones. B. P. Kohler and R. H. Kimball. J. Am. 
Ckem. Soc. 56, 729-31(1934).— PhCH(COtH)CHBrBz 
in 1% NaHCOi gives 90% of a-pkenyl-C4feneoylpropw- 
lactone (I), m. 95"; the action^ of NaHCOi on I gives 
a-pkenyUe-kydroxy-P-kensoylpropionie add, m. 132*". 
the MeOH soln., satd. with HBr, gives the Me ester of 
the original Br add. A 2nd HO odd is also formed 
The action of 5% aq. NaOH on I gives a small amt. of 
PhCHiCPh(OH)CQiH, m. 165", hydroxydiketm^ ketone, 
m* 116" (whose structure was established by its synthesis 
from (PhC^i)iCO through the Br deriv.), and a-hydroxy- 
fi-pihenyipropiophenone, m. 66" (whose structure was 
estobliriied by brominating PhCEhCHiBz (the a-Br 
deriv. m. 66^7") gnd replacing the Br by HO). The Br 
add, diseolved In Ci£bN, rives the salt of 

ph^tbemqylscrylic add (Q), but whmi it is extd. from 
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*?“• of the bwMS it forms a 1 

CtB$N m. 186® (dissra.). Traces of C»H,N, Uke 
traoM of A^K, generally induce polymerization of I in 
MeOH or MeiCO, but excem of CiHiN dissolves the 
polynier md both the l^one and polsrmcr are converted 
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in MeOH gives the Me ester of the higher-melting Br 
acid. C. J. West 

Preparation of komop^omrlic acid. K. H. Slotta and 
G. Halwland. J. prakt, Chem. 139, 211-19(1934).- 
Piperonal is transformed through the nitrile (I) and the 
imino ether into Me 3,4-fHeihylenedwxymandelic aetd, m 
99® (07% yield) ririth SOCla in CeH, there results 92% 
of Me 3,4^ethylenedufxyphenylclUoroaceiaie (H), luo 173®. 
With MeOH-NaOH H nves 3,4-methylenedioxy 
melhfxyacetic acid, m. 80^ (94.6% yield). Reduction'of 

II with Zn in dil. MeiCO gives 3(M% of homopiperonylic 

acid and 53-00% of methylcnedioxymandelic ai.id. I 
treated with AcsO and C»H|N and then with HCl in 
MeOH-IICl® forms 80.5% of the imino ether, m. 131® 
(decoitfpn.), of Me 3,4-methylenedioxy-O-acetylniandelate. 
m. 102®. 3,4,5-(MeO)iCiHiCHO and KCN give 91% 
of the nitrile of trimethoxymandelic add, m. 101** ; wanning 
with AciO and C|H|N and satg. with HQ give the imino ^ 
ether, m. 120®, of Me 3,4,5^methoxy^O-acet^mandelate, 
ni. 82® (82% xield) • C. J. West 

2-Nitrohomoveratric acid. K. H. Slotia and F. Lauer- 
bcn. J. prakt. Chem, 139, 220-8(1934).— Details are 
given of the prepn. of 2-nitrovanillin through the Ac 
tieriv.; this was transformed into 2,d,4-^iN(MeO)tC«- 
HaCHO, 2,3,4-0,N(Me0)iQHiCH.0H and 2,3,4.0,N. 
(MeO)aCiIiiCHsQ; through the mtrile and iminn ether ^ 
this yidda 2-nitrohomovcratric acid (29% on the original 
vanillin). Reduction of 2,3,4-OaN(McO)iC«HiCHO in 
abs. EtOH with Al(OEt)s gives 97% of 2,3,4->OiN- 
(MeO)iC«HiCHsOH; this yields 99% of the bromide, 
bo.ai 156-00®, m. 71®; the yield of the cyanide is 85%. 

7 he reduction of 2-OsNC«H4CHO with Al(OEt)t gives 
nearly quantitatively 2 -OaNC«H 4 CHaOH; this does not 
form a chloride with coned. HQ. C. J. West 

Chemical studies of algine and alginic acid. Manuel 6 
L6pez G6inez. Inst, eipan. oceanograf. Notes y resumenes 
vSer. II, No. 74, 98 pp.U933 ). — Aldnic acid (I), from 
Fucus vesiculosus. Laminaria flexicautis and Ascophyllum 
nodoium, by extn. with NaiGOi and ppta. with HQ, is 
thermostable, carbonizes at 250*300® after softening at 
180®, has an acid no. of 194, and contains ash varying in 
different prepns. from 0.47 to 2.5%, depending on the 
source and method of purification and consisting of Al, Ca 
and Mg. This appears not to lie bound in salt formation ’ 
and is incompletely removed by dialysis. Na salt 1, \a ] d 
-130.5-132®, Hu 1.3343. From analyses of many other 
salts the formula (CflHio 07 )ii is ind3cate|}, where n is 4 or a 
multiple thereof and with 1 replac^ble H per unit. 
When heated with mineral acids I gives CQi and furfural, 
indicating the presence of uronic acids, and it also gives 
t he characteristic re4b1 jons of a pentose . No evidence of a 
free aldehyde group seas obtained. Acid hydrolysis gives e 
exclusively d-mannuronie add (H), identified by the 
cmchonine salt, and in quantities womuiting the assump- 
tion that I is a polymer of H. In acidic strength I is of the 
order of QCHtCOaH. Contrary to the experience of 
previous workers G.’s alghi contained no N. The cdlulose 

III the so-called cellulose residue after extn. of 1 does not 

iMissess the properties of true cdlulose. A very good 
bibliography is given. R. C. EldcHield 

Synthesis of pinastric acid. Georg Koller and Adolf ^ 
Klein. Monatsh. 63, 213-15(1934) p-MeOCeHiCHiCN 
and PhCHtCN with (QDiNa)i in StOH give p-^neihoxy- 
puldc add dinitrile, decompg. 255®; heating with cpncd. 
IIQ 2 hrs. at 130® gives a crude dUsetone, which yields 
pinastric add with MeOH-KOH (C. A. 27, 2683). 

, C. J. West 

Saiitilic add and capraric acid. Georg Kdler, Adolf 
Klein and Karl P6pl. Monatshr 63, 301-10(1933).-- 


Protocapraric add, CitHt^i, is obtained by extg. Farmelta 
caperata with BtgO, extg. the residue with CeH« and crystg. 
from MtiCO; the monobramoanilide was prepd. Boiling 
the add with BtOH for 12 hrs. (H atm.) gives an Etu 
deriv., decompg. 260®. With Zu and NaOH the acid 
gives orcinol. The hydroxylactone ring is shown by the 
addn. of AcOH (splitting off of 1 H), giving the compd. 
CioHitOio; the acid also probably contains an ether O 
atom. Saxaulic acid, CisHiiOio, is obtained in 30 ff. yield 
(crude) from 800 g. Parmdia saxalilis; it is a dibasic acid; 
it yields a dt’-miromoanilide, decompg. 280®; heating 
with ElOH causes the introduction of 2 EtO rcsiduc.«t 
(2 H displaced), the compd. dinrompg. 172®; Zn and 
NaOH give atranuhbul no orcinol. The di-EtO compd. 
gives a monobromoanilide, yellow. Provaiioiial formulas 
are suggested. C. J. West 

J.A***(*>-;P-Mentiiadiene from d-pulegone. Wm. J. 
Grubb and John Read. J. Chem. Soc. 1934, 242'^. — 
</-Pulegoiie reacts slowly with (iso-PrO)iAl in dry iso- 
PrOH; no pulcgol is found, the stile product being d- 
A**»W-p.meathadicne, bu 69®, * 1.4966, dV * 

0.8585, [aJV** 140.6®; oxidation gives j9-mcthyladipic 
acid. C. J. West 

Constituents of Indian turpentiiie from Pinus longifolia, 
Roxb. m (continued). A. K. Bradfield, E. M. Francis 
and J. L. Simunsen. J. Chem, Soc. 1934, 188-97; cf. 
C. A. 18, 247. — ^The oxidation of longifolene (I) with Oa 
gives HCHO and a mixt. of acid and aldehyde, which, 
oxidized with excess HaOi, gives a4ongifolic acid, Ci^aOi, 
m. 140-2®, |a]i 4 n — 31® (BtOH, e 3.86) ; a labile form m. 
121-2®. Isolongifolic acid has been found to have [ajaiai 
—12.7® (Eton, c 14.064); its Me ester has [ajain 5.94® 
(MeOH, c 4.68). 'Phus I contains a vinyl side chain. 
Oxidation of I with MnOt and lljSOa gives trimellitic 
acid and an acid, decompg. 261-5®, whose Me ester, 
(CaHaO)ft, ni. 145-7®. Oxidation of I with HNOi is 
somewhat dilBcult to control and gives the following 
products; a tribasic add, CuHiaOe, m. 283-5®, [oImh 
— 36.25® (Na salt in H|0) ; the acid can be crystd. from 
coned. HNOi and is not attacked by hot alk. iCMn04 
or CrOi in AcOH; Se al 300® has no action nor has fusion 
with KOH or HBr in AcOH at 180®; Me ester, m. 73-4®, 
ia]MM 42.2® (AcOEt, c 3.556); a 2nd tribasic add, 
CiiHioOt. decompg. 222-4®, [a]Mu 52.81® (EtOH, c 
2.t)30); with AcQ it gives a gummy anhydride; in I 
expt., an isomeric add, m. 199-200® and yields a cryst. 
anhydride, m. 103®; a dibasic acid, CnHuOi, m. 183-5®; 
c5-dimethylsuccinic acid and Me 2 C(COiH)t. The rela- 
tion of these products to the structure of I is discussed. 
The acid chloride of longifolic acid in ligroin, added during 
2 hrs. to twice as much ligroin, cooled and mechanically 
stirred, while a rapid stream of NHi is passed in, gives a 
good yield of loni^olamidc, [aJsMi — ^20.6® (MeOH, c 
4.197); ordinary prepn. of the amide gives principally 
longifonitr^, bs 145-^®; the urcthan m. 76-77®, [o]mii 
— 11.1® (MeOH, c 2.G24); heating with AmONa at 160® 
for 8 hrs. gives l^mino^l^tethylUmgifane (H), CiiHvN, 
bi, 150®, [crlMit —35.3® (EtOH, c 10.874); HCl saU, 
decompg. 280-2®; ntlrite, decompg. 132®; a-Ac derio., 
III. 191-2®, [aliMi —66.4® (EtOH, c 2.146); fi-Ac derw., 

m. 163-5®; S,5-4initrobenzoate, pale yellow, m. 199-200®, 
[alM8i — 12.2® (CHCli, c 2.372); a-metkiodide, m. 258 
9®; p^melhiodide, crystals with 1 mol. HtO, decompg. 
184®. The hydroxides from these 2 methiodides on disln. 
lose MeOH with the formation of the dimethylamsno 
base, isolated as the HCl salt, CikHirN.HQ, m. above 280® . 

n, on treatment with NaNOi in H«P04 and heating of the 
ale. mixt. with KHSO4 at 200®, gives a bydrowbon, 
bio 124% dll 0.9b, nV 1A995, (ajMOi 6.04® (MetCO,ic 
18.222); this is a mixt., since titration with camphoric 
acid peroxide gives only 54.8% unsatn.; HQ yields a 
liquid HCl denv., CuHnQ. Oxidation of this mixt. with 
alk. KMnOo is very riow but gives very small yiedds of a 
dibasic add, CiiIW> 4 » m. 235-0®, which forms a liquid 
anhydride, and a lactone, CuHnOi, hi. 190®.' Oxidation 
with Qi and decompn. of the ozonides by catalytic hydro- 
genation gives HCHO, a ketone, CnHnO (semkarbaeone, 
m, 208r4*) (this contains a CHt group adjacent to the 
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CO group, since it yields a liquid hydroxymethylene 
deriv. whose semicarltasone, ChHiiOiNs, m. 199^), and 
l^thyldehydrolongifane, bu dtt 0.9514, «V 

1.49('>7, 18.8^ (AcOEt, c 17.10), which yields a 

liquid HCl deriv., CiiITsiCl; the mol. refraction dhows an 
I'xultaliun of ().5J, which is of the same order as that 
<iho¥m hy tricyclciic. A 2nd fraction of the ketone yields 
a 2,4-dinitropli<‘iiy11iyclraz(me, term cotta, m. 26 )~ 1 ®. 
CJxidalion of II with KMn 04 in MejCO gives as the main 
product.^ the a-Ac deriv. of II and an acid, CisHuOiN, m. 
122-^*^, which gives by loss ot CO 2 a substance, m. 144*’, 
[fflstti ‘ 09.8" (KtOH, c 1.146) isomeric with the a-Ac 
deriv. The acid yields a semicarbazide, decompg. 179-80". 

‘ C. J. West 

Carvone series. I. Some ketones and amines. John 
Read and Robert G. Johnston. J. Ckem. Soc, 1034, 
226 ;W.— d-Carvonc, [orlo about 62", calolytically reduced 
with Pd-CaCOs in MeOH, gives a /-rotatory carvameu^ 
thone (I), b,. 98-9", 1.4652, la\V —86.62". Oxida- 

tion of d-carvoincnthol with CrOi gives a /-carvumenthone, 
bii 96-6.6", 1.4648, [a]V— (5"; the oxime m. 99-100", 

“28.7" (EtOH, c 2). The dynamic isomerism of 
the mcnthoncs and carvonient hones may be summarized 
in a preliminary fonn as follows: ^-menthonc ([ali> 
30") ;=*' /-isomenthone (—92®); /-carvonient hone ( — 6") 
/-isocarvonienthone ( f — 90") . In the carvomenthone 
scries the eqiiil. appears to lie further to the left and to be 
attained more rapidly than in the incnlhoue series, d- 
Carvonienlhylamine, prepd. from /-carvonicnthonc oxime 
with [oId '-37® (Eton, c 2) by reduction with Na in 
abs. KlOH, and puriiied by crystii. of tlie IICl salt from 
AeOKi, bi..8 89.8 90", dj* 0.8606, «»,? 1.4678, [aW 
\2A7\ I4.5J<"; J6.29" (CHCl,); HCl salt, 111 . 

alKive 260", [«]*,? 12.2 ; jorntvl deriv,, m. 96®, 

62.1", \a\lUx 72.8" (CllCb, c 1); Ac deriv., m. 160-1", 
|«J 6)7.8, 79.6" (for 1) and .Mtil , so given for other derivs 
also); propioiiyl deriv , ni. 128 9", (ocl 66.7", 77"; 
butyr>l deriv., 111 I2:{ 1", \a\ 69.4", 71.2"; hexoyl 

deriv., m. 104", \a\ 66.6®, 68.8"; ocloyl deriv., m. 
97-8", Inf] 60', 66.6 ■*; phcnylacetyl deriv., 111 . 177", 
la] 41.7", 47.7"; Bz deriv., in. 161", [a] 45.1, 62.6"; 
d-camphor-lO-sulfonyl deriv., ni. 96", (ajtf 61.2"; ear- 
bimide, m.2(Xi-7"; the salicylidcnc deriv. is phototropic 
and the optical rotatory dispersion is anomalous; the 
formate m. 162", [a|\? 12.1" (HsO, c2); H d^iartrate, m. 
143 4®, |a]\? 20.1® (IT 2 O, c 2); d-cainphor-lO-sulfonate, 
111 . 138 40", [a]V 19.6" (HxO, c2)\ it is loo .sol. to lie 
fractionated; the /-isomer m. 144 -6", Ia|‘J — ^8.4® 
(H 2 O, c 2). The above reduction also gives 7.5% of a 
2iid liase, termed l-^eocarwmenthylamme (H); the best 
.suurcv of n is I he nitxt. of stereoisomcrie formylearvo- 
nicnthylamincs foniied when I is heated with HCO 2 NH 4 
at 130® for 48 hrs. U bn 87.8-88", d” 0.866)8, nV 1.4696, 
[a]V —26.6.5", Ia]JI.» --31"; in CHCl, (c 4) [ajV 
“20.13", ^a]lU^ —23.94"; IICl salt, [aW —31.9" 
(11,0, c 2); formate, m. 131.5-2", fajn —31.6" (H,0); 
U d-tartratc, ni. 16)2®, [ajo — 6.7® (IIiO); formvl 
deriv., bm298 9", in. 60", [aJV — f51.2", [ajK.i - 74.2" 
(CHCU, c2) ; Ac deriv., m. 114", |a] —61.9", —76.4"; 
pn>picmyl deriv., ni. 101", la] — 60.1®, — 72.4"; butyryl 
deriv., m- 98®, Iw] — 57.6®, — 69"; Bs deriv., m, 126®, 
I a] — ;i3.0®, - 38.3"; phcnylacetyl deriv., m. 81®, [a] 
—40.6®, —48"; saUcylidene deriv., yellow, m. 36-7®, 
exhibits anomalous rotatory dispersion. The sirupy 
product formed in the oximation of carvoiiienthonc, 
lain —24.85", l)i7 136-40", (ab —43.5" (EtOH, c 2); 
reduction with Na and ElOlI gives a new base, whose 
HCl salt has [ajD “11.8" (H 2 O) and whose Bz deriv. 
rf. 161-2®, [ajn “38.8®. A product accompanying 11 is 
dicarvamenihylamifie, bn 178-9®, bn 187 8®, di* 0.8966, 
n\? 1.4787, (ajy — 3.6®, which is probably a mixt. of 
isomers and does not sdeld characteristic derivs. Reduc- 
tion of d-carvoxime with Na and EtOH gives d-4ihydro- 
carvylamine^hik 111% d^ 0.8776, wV 1.4781, [a]V 16.4® 
(CHCJ„ c 5.8); Bz deriv., m. 182®, [alD48.3® (CHCl,); 
formaU, m. 146®, fa]© 21.2® (H 2 O); Ac dmv., m. 
131-2®, [ajo 91.8® (CHCl,); salicylidene deriv., lemon- 
yellow, m. 58®; it displays anomalous rotatory disper- 


sion; catalytic reduction of the Bx deriv. gives benzoyl- 
d-carvomenthylamine, m. 160-1®. d^Campkor^l0’>sul^ 
fonyl-^^hydr&xjd>enaaldekyde, m. 67®; the vanilKn deriv. 
m. 128®, la] V 36.8®. d-Naphthalenesulfonylsalicylalde- 
hyde, m. 74-5®; vanillin deriv., m. 98®. i9-Naphthalene- 
sulfonylsalicylidene-d-carvomenthylamioc, in. 104®, [a]',? 
44.5®. n. Soma uneatniated alcohols. R...G. Johnston 
and J. Read. Ibid. 233-7. — Reduction of o-carvotn. 
(fa]i> 62.4®) in iso-PrOH with (wo-PrO)iAl at 110® gives 
a carveol (77-9 g.) bn 98-104®, nn 1.4984, [aJV 100.9 
108.2® ; this was transformed into the 3,6-dmitrobcnzoates 
and fractionated from abs. EtOH (3 parts) and AcOKt 
(1 part); d-tram-earveol (I), bio 102.2-2.4®, ttV 1.4942. 
dS® 0.9484, [aJV 213.1®; p-nttn>benzoate, m. 77", 
[aln 264.4® (CiKU, c 2); o^sonier, sirup, [a]o 110" 
(CHCl*, c 2); acetate, b. 106-6.6", 1.4770, [a]V 

177.6®; 3,5^initrobensoate, pale brown, m. 111,6^ 
[aj*i? 232® (CHClo, e 2); with d-camphor-lO-sulfoiiyl 
chloride in C^iN dehydration occurs, giving a mixt. of a 
(erpene and ^-cymenc. d-cis-Carveol (U), bio 101 .2-1.4", 
m. 24-5®, 1.4969, dj® 0.9621, [al»D* 23.9®; 3,5^i. 

nitrobenzoate, yellow, m. 92.5®, (ajp — 43.8® (CHCl,, c 
2); ^-nilrut^nzoale. m. 26.6 8®, [aJp — 67?4® (CHCl,, 
r 2); acetate, bw 108-8.6®, wV 1.4779, [a]V 46.S®. II 
reacts more riowly with ^- 02 NC,H 4 C 0 C 1 than docs 1. 
/-I and -n are also prepd. from /-carvone; the two 3,3- 
dinitrobenzoates ni. 111-1.5® and 92-2.5® and have |ar]o 
—230.7® and 44.2® (CHCl,, c 2), resp. dZ-I bi, 1(W", 
di® 0.9610, 1.4966; it is 4cfy viscog^ a^ --26"; /i- 

nitrobenzoate, m. 10 L"; 3,5-dinitrol)enzoat|*, m. 119" 
d/-n bi, 108", 1.4972; /)-nilrol)c‘Uzoafc, m. 94"; 

3,6-diiiitrolMmzr)ate, m. 91.6". d-I is practically un- 
affocted bv Na in boiling EtOH; catalytid reduct imi 
(1 mol. H,) gives a small quantity of curvolat^etyl 3,.). 
dinitrobenzoate, ni. 109-10®, [ajo 177.6® (CnCl,, c 6j, 
complete hydrogenation gives 2 new carvomcnthols with 
ja]\? — 36.42® and 57.6t)®, .resp,, to be described later. 
Reduction of if-carvone with Na and dry EtOH gives d- 
dihydrocarveol, hi, 106.8 7.2", dJ® 0.9223, 1.4781, 

[a)*jf 34.2®; ^-nitrobenzoate, m. 37®, |a]ij 32.5® (CII- 
Cli, c 2); 3,3-difiitrobertzoate, ni. 121.6 2", [ajp 66.2‘ 
( CHCl,) . Reduct ion of /-dihydrocarvone ( [a] V — lfi.9 1 ■* ) 
with (iso-PrO),Al gives, among other pn)ducts, a /• 
tieodihydrocarveol , bn lOl 2", wV 1.4812, lol\? — 33.22”, 
3, 3 -dinitrobenzoate, pale yellow, m, 138 8.6®, fajp ti.8\ 
^-nitrobenzoate, in. 107", [aJp 14.9® (CHCl,, i 2), 
</-camphor-l0-sulfoiiate, m. 91-3®; heating at 126" gives 
a-phellandrimc.* <//-Carvencsie is reduced by (iso-PrO)8Al 
io a product hi, 9t>-102*, wV 1.4799, which yields a dl- 
carvenyl 3,5-dimtrohenzoate, yellow, m. 76-6"; the p- 
nitrobenzoate m. 66®. C. J. West 

Catalytic reduction of diosphenol. James Walker aiui 
John Rj;ad. /. Chem. Soc 1934, 238 42.— Catsilyiit 
reduction of diosphenol (I) in Et|0 gives a dihydro deriv 
(2-hydroxymen thone), bn 108 15",® 1.46*18, di' 

0.9916; semicarlifizonl*, in. 210-11® (decompn.); />- 
toluencsulfoiiyl deriv. (H), m. 106-7®; the d-catnphor- 
10-sulfonyl deriv. (IE) is a sirup, [o|\? 22.1® (CUCli, 
c 1.76) ; thermal decompn. of III at 150" gives a mixt. of 
d/-piperitoup (IV) (oxime, in. 116i-B'»®) and d/-A*-tncn- 
then-3-one (V) (oxime, in. 64-6"). ITic ^-toluenesulfonyl 
deriv. of I, m. 76®, and 11 are not catalytically reduced at 
3 atm. pressure of II. dZ-Piperitoue oxide (13.9 g.), «« 
reduction, gives 12.7 g. of an oil, from which were ob- 
tained 6.2 g. of an oil, bu 126®, 1.4570, and 7.1 g. 

of l-h^raxyment9ume{?)j bw 137-9.5®, m. 88.6 90,.> , 
»V*® 1.4696. dt-Caryenonv oxide gives 4-hydroxy~ 
carvomenthime (?), bi, 137-4S®, m. 72.^®. 
affords the first passage from mcnlhone (VI) to IV (the 1 
used being prepd. entirely from VI), opens a new route 
from VI to V, and discloses the important foot that I may 
be used as a **tum-tablc*' between the menthone and the 
carvoraent hone series. C. J. Wc^ 

The use of ^oaphonu pentoxlde In the prepamtioi^ 
of ^-benzoylbipnenyl and d-benzoylacenaphfhene. Angela 
Cannoni de D^iorgi. Anales asoe. wim. Argentina 
135-41 (1933) .—By means of the Lecher method (C. a 
S, 100), CioHtBz was^Dbtained by substituting P 2 O, for 
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AlCl, to produce /»- 
BzC»H4Ph gives 2.5% of an isomer, structure yet unknown 
and in the iMjpn. of 4.benzpylaiNfnapht^^^ P,0» increases 
the yields 16%. Chlorination of o-Ph^H4COaH by SOCl > 
should ^ at as low temp, as possible, because heating to 
70-*90® for 2 hrs. forms fluorene quantitatively. K, M S 
Di^enylmefhane. W. W. Hartman and Ross Philhim 
Org. Synikeses 14, 34-5(1934).— PhCHiCl and C*!!. w th 
Al-Hg give 49.5-^.5% of Ph,CH„ C. J West 
Benzopiiiacol. W. E. Bachmann. Org. Syntheses 14 
H -10(1934). — Ph|CO (160 g.), 1 drop AcOH and 005 g* 
McfCHOH, warmed to 45% and then exposed to hrighi 
sunlight for 8-10 days, give 93.5-4% of benzopiimct)! ; 
abs. ElOH may l>c used but the reaction is slower. 

_ , C. J. West 

|9-Benzopiaacolone. W. E. Haehniann. Ore, Syntheses 
14, 12-13(1934).— Ph2C(OH)C(OH)Phi (OKI g.) m 500 
cc. AcOH contg. 1 g. I, refluxed for 5 min., gives 95 0% 
of BzCPhi; the AcOH may be used for further rearrunge- 
nieuts until StK) g. have been ustd. C, J. West 

Structure of ethyl bi8(diphenylmethyl)malonate.‘ Arthur 
C. 0}pe. • J. Am. Chem. Sac, 56. 721-5(1934).— Kt 
liis(diphcuylniethyl)raalcmate (I) (Kohler, Am. Client 
J. 34, 132(1905)) has been proved to Ik* (PhiCH)aC- 
(C02Kt)2 rather than a ketone acetal, PhiCHC(COa- 
Ht);C(OEt)OCIIPhi, as was ongiiuilly proposed. At 
first I was obtained as plates, m. after several 

months a sample which t^gd lK*cn exposed to the air of the 
lab. for a feuP days m. 170-7' ; aftiT once melting or 
recrystg. nil samples m. 176®; the high-melting form is 
much less .sol. in KtOH and seps. from KtOIT or AcOH 
111 prisms . In the hydrolysis the 1 si react ion is the cleavage 
of a Ph2CH2 fip'oiip; this (*leavage origirfally led to the 
forniulaiion of the cniniKl. an 0-alkyl deriv. but must 
he mterpreted as resulting from the breaking of a C to C 
linkage weakened by the substituent groups. El />- 
tolualtnalonate and p-MeObH4MgBr give 90‘’{, of the Et 
c\ter, m. 71 -1.5®, bi 192-6®, of {di-p-tolylmetliyl)malonic 
tuidt m. 184® (decompn.), giving ti^p’4up-toly}propionu 
aetdt tn. 187-8®; if in this rraction, after refluxing 30 
min. (^-MeC«H4)2CHCl is added, it gives SH% of ht 
hts{^di-p4olylmelkyl)malomte (ID, in. 148 0®; this was 
also prepd. through the Na cnolalc. Et tM*nzalmalonate 
and PliMgBr, refluxed 30 min. and treated wilh (p- 
MeCBH4)20IICl, give Sl% of Kt (diphenylmethyl){di-p- 
tolvl methyl) mat onate (III), in. 122-3®; when Kt p- 
tolualmalonate was trcdted witli p-MeC6H4MgCl and then 
with I^jCIIHr, there resulted a mixt. 5f I, 11 and 111; 
ih'* formation of I and 11 involves (he disproinirtionalion 
of rin iinsym. diulkyhnaloiiic ester into the 2 sym. homologs 
II leads with the bnmioinagnesium enolate of Kt (di- 
phcnylniethvDmalonate to give III. By analogy the deriv. 

NCCHaCOvBt corresponding to I is probably «a dialkyl - 
eyatioocctic ester rather than an 0-alk>l deriv. C. J. W. 

Orignard reaction in the synthesis of ketones. IV. 
A ne,w method of preparing Isomeric unsymmetricai 
benzoms. Sanford S. Jenkins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
bS2 4(1034); cf. 6\ .1. 27, 3929.— The method depends 
on the fact that jeetones of the type R'CHjCOR and 
k('Il2C()R', in the *lm‘wnce of a source of light energy 
of siiflicient intensity, can be converted into Br derivs., 
wlncli react with RC)Na to give the diacetals, hydnilyzed 
b\ miner.il acids to lienzoins. P-MCOC6H4CH4BZ yields 
.ill n-Br deriv. t m. 93-4® (all m. ps. cor.) (84% yield), 
<uid an a-H() deriv., 411. IK)® (74%); p-McOC«H4C<j- 
t'll..Ph yields an w-Br deriv,, ni. 72.5-3.5® (80%), and 
.III (t-IlO deriv,, m. 106.6® (94%); p-ClC«H4COCH*Ph 
Kives an or-Br deriv,, m. 67.5 *8.5® (78%), and an «-//(> 
iVrm., tq. 90-1® (94%); ^-CICbHiCHiBz gives* an o-Br 
fimv., m, 02-2.5® (79%), and an cfHO deriv., m. 116-17 
f‘»37o). The tt-Br derivs. may he analyzed by lioiliiig 
fl.3-0.3 g. in MeOH-KOH, refluxing alKiut 15 min. and 
titrating with 0.1 N HCl. C. J. West 

Alleged color and dyeing properties of some derivatives 
of tetraarylmethanes. Arnold WeissliergiT and Johannes 
1 Inele. J. Chem, Soc, 1934, 148 51 ;'cf. Sen and Baner- 
!• > . (’. .1 . 25, 4255; Sen, Chutlopadhva anil Seii-fTnpUi. 
' 1. 25, 3(M3. The color and dvein^ pioi^^rtv of the 


1 condensation products obtained by S. and B. from p- 
rosaiiilinc (1) aud phenols an* to Ik asc'nbed to the 1 with 
which they are contaminated; the conipds. are complex 
but pnibablv contain derivs. of CPh4. The N content 
of the compd. from I aud PhOH varies with the agent 
used to ppt. it; NH| gives a prwliJct with 12.4% N; 
AcONa, 9% N. Details are given of the isolation of 
P>P\P* ^-trmmivfl^p" ' kydroxytetraphen^methane, m. 257® 

, (cor., decompn.), from the reaction product in a yield 
of 0.62 g. from 5 g. of initial reaction mixt. The color 
and dyeing properties of the coiiiikIs. obtained from 
»i-CtH4(OH)a and ketones by S., C. aud S.-G. are con- 
sidered due to substaiiees fonned from the f»-CeH4(OH)a 
alone bv the actimi of dehydrating agents used for the 
condensation or at high temps. The products obtained 
from w-CeH4(OH)2 and ZiiCli both with and without 
the addn. of PhjCO are similar dark brown powders, 
j which show a stioiig green fluorescence in alkali; their 
absorption spiKtra are iiearlv the same and their lichuvior 
shows that they me not homogeneous. C. J, West 
Derivatives of 2-methylnaphthaleiie. Francisco Giral 
V Gi>n/alez. Rev, acad, cichl, Mtuirid 30, 519- 54(1933) . — 
The prepii. of 25 derivs. of 2-CiQll7]^Ie is desc'ribed. 
New coinpds. im*pd. are: l.4-ihmelho\y-L*-methyhtaph~ 
thalene, orange liquid, lijs 175 8®; i^-methyl-l-ititroS- 
naphlhylamnie and its siiltatc; 2-mcth\i~l,^-naphthylcne’^ 

^ diamine (I), nd crystals, ni. 0.3°, iiji 213 14®, nearly 
insol. ill water, sol. in most org. solvents; aeitainide of 
I, m. 136°; neutral sulfate of I, in. 197"; and l-amino- 
2-inethvl-8-naphthol, bv boiling I firs! with NallSO) 
and then wilh NaOlT, large white needles from benzine, 
ra. 13.3®, vi‘r> so|. in hot water. I^irty-four references. 

L. K. Gilson 

Derivatives of 1,6-dimethylnaphthalene. I* ran/. 

J, Feist. J.prakf.Chrm 139,261 K(l‘i;U}. -UO-CioIUMci 
and Kr with a little Fe i)f>wiler give a ini\t. of 2 dt-Br 
derive,, m, 134.5® and 62-4®, the aelioJi of Br in CHCli 
for 4 days gives a tleriv,, 111 115 16“, which 

also results on broiuiiialion in II4O; still iiirtlier bromi- 
nution gives a tetra-Br deriv., ni. 189 1 3*he tn-Br 
deriv. diH's not react with AeCl (A1C1» in CS«). 1,6- 

C'tiJIeMot with I or 2 mols. AcCl and 1 or 2 inols. AlCls in 
or l3iNO.* gives only a mmto~,\c drtiv., in 43' , which 
6 yields a trtra~Br deriv., in. 183 4®; pail of I he Br is 
in the Ac gtotip; chloiiuatioii of the Ac deriv gives a 
perchlorile, t'jolU(C'Cli)vC()CCh, gohkii yellow, i)|, 244 
.50°, setting to ,1 resin; hvilrolysis with H2SO4 did not 
give (be desired CioHhfCOsHj*; hydrolysis with KOI I at 
170® for 8 hrs. gives (ninillitic acid ('), CtflinOfl, m. 222" 
(decompn.). (Kidtition of the Ac deriv. with CtOj in 
AcOH gives acetyl-l ,6-dtmith\lnaphthoqutnone, isinary 
vellow, in. 160®. C. J. Wist 

' Nitration of some or-naphthalides. HerUTt H. lloilg- 
wm and John Walker. ,/. Chem, Soc, 1Q34, 180 1 ; 
cf. C. A, 27, 5737. -'Hie i.rth i/paru ratio for mommi- 
tratioii of aceto-nr-naphl halide has Ikcii found to be 0..37 
0.44; values are now reported for the fonno (I), lw*ii/o 
(11) aud o-carbo\ybeii/.ci derivs. to be 0.4 -0.6, 1.1 1 .3 and 
1.1-I.3, resp ; coiisideralile dinilration cKCurs wilh the 
6-tolncnc*siilFoiio deriv (HI), Tin* nitration pnxluet of 
Q I was extd. 3 times witli 5% xu|. Na(5lf, the insol. part 
Ixdng the 4-nitrofortno deriv., greenish yellow, m. 182®; 
rapid working is ncces.sarv lKcaii.se of the ease of hy- 
drolysis of the 2-NOa denv. II gives 88% of mixed 2- 
NO4, m. 175®, and 4-NOj denv., ni. 224°. In the prepn. 
of III there results 2-3% of di’-p-toluenesulftmo-tt-naph^ 
thalide, m. 224®, and 94.5% III; the nitration of HI 
was studied in dil. HNG», AeOH, C2H4CT3 and PhNO,; 
with 30% HNO, the 2,4-di-N02 deriv. (IV) resulted; 
9 in AcOH aud the theoretical quantity of HNOi some 
nr is formed; with 100% excess IINOi the product was 
mainly 1%; nitration with 20% HNOi at 5® did not 
improve the yield of the mono-NOa deriv.; in PhNOi 
.50% excess lINOi gives 40% of^the nini^>-NOa deriv. 
lH-p»toluenesuljonanU$tle, in. 18-1®; odiduide, m. 169®; 
p^oluide, tn. 158°. C. J West 

Derivatives of 8-bromo- and S-chloro-l-fiaphthoic 
acids and Aeir orientation by dehaiogenation and de- 
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earbozylatkm. H. Giirflou Kiile» Wtn. Puridl and i was alao prepd. from 11 in Bt^ by addn. of H« in the 
Robert R. H. fircmn* J. Chrnn. Soe, 1034» 166-71^ presence of black. Lewis W. Buts 

The oriantatiott of a substituted S«halo-l«naphthoic Tadmieal naphthalana hjdfogenatkm nrodncto and 
acid may be detd. by (a) dehalosenation by boiling the their uses. R. C. Bickmore. Chm. IndusiHss 34. 

acid in PhMe with Cu bronze, followed if necessary by 205-^(1034). B. H. 

(b) decarboxylation in boiling quinoline with the aid of Trihalomethjlketonie aoids of the nairibtlialene aedes. 
Cu bronze. These acids are nitrated first in position 5 Benton A. Bull and Reynold C. Fuson. J.^Atn, Chm. 
and eventually in the 4.5-pofidUons. Halogeuation occurs Soc. 56. 736-8(1934).— l-Aceto-2-naphthoxy acetic acid 
readily only in ))osition 5. 8-Bromo-l -naphthoic acid ^ (I) in 10% NaOH and NaOCl give the l4nchhroacetyl 
(I), for whtch a method off prepn. is given (Et esUr^ m. ' deriv. (H). ni. 163 -6® (decompn.); this is stable in a 
52®), with coticd. HNO, at 66® gives the 5-NOt dertv., iiiixt. of 10 cc. EtOH and 24 cc. 0.01 N NaOH for at 
yellow, m. 246® {Me ester, m. 97®; Ei ester, m. 103®). least 5 min.; the i^ribramoacetyl deriv. (HI) m. 171-2® 
Further nitration with HaSOi-HNOg gives the 4,6’^i-N<k and has the same stability. Heating I and NaOCl for 
denv., grayish white to yellow, m. 260-2® (decompn.); 1 hr. gives the l<arbaxy deriv., ra. 189® (decompn.). 
Afe ester, m. 166®; Et ester ^ in. 127-8®; dc*halogenatum with NaOBr 2 hr#.* boiling were necessary; 11 and 
gives 4, S^initrO’^J -naphthoic acid, buff, in. 265® (£t give the same acid after heating 30 min. with 10% NaOII. 
ester, m. 143^4®). 1 and Br in AcOHa heated at 160® 2-Aceto-l-naphthoxyacetic acid (IV) and NaOBr or 

foi 2 hfs.. give the 5.8-di-Br acid, m. 232®. Further 3 NaOCl give the 2-carboxy deriv. (V). m. 206 7®. IV, 

action of Br gives a mixt. of CioH»Bri and CioHaBra. treated with a soln. of Cl in NasCOi, gives the 4-Cl 

C. J. West derw.g m. 184-5® (decompn.). and the 4-Cl deriv. of 

The addition of hydrogen to acetylene derlvatiTeB. V,m. 1316-6®; the corresiKmding 4-Br derivs. m. 196-6® 
XXI. The B|^thesis of symmetricsl dijdienyldi-o-aanh- (decompn.) and 242-3®. These results sho^ that the 
thylbutinsdiol and ita hydrogenation. Yu. 8. Zalkmd ease with which a trihalomethyl ketone is cleaved by aq. 
and S. V. Nedzvetzkif. J. Gen. Chem. (IJ. S. S. R.) 3. alkalies is diminished by the introduction of steric hin- 
573-7(1933).— A warm satd. soln. of 36 g. a-CioHrBz (I) drance and enhanced by an increase of soly. of the ketone, 
in BtsO, added with stirring to (BrMgC : )%, prepd. from C. J. West 

6 g. Mg. 30 g. KtsO and C2H9, gave after standing 20 ^ 2-Metliyl-1.4-nai6Lthoquinone. Juan Madinaveita. 
hrs.. refluxing 6 hrs. on a HjO bath and standing 20 hrs. Anales soc. es^ft.fis. quCm. 31. 75t)- 9(1033). — ^Reactions 

more, a mixt. which sepd. into 2 layers. The BtiO layer resembling diene addn., t. s., addn. at #he tome time 

with ice HaO and dil. AcOH yielded 1.6 g. I. The heavy to one of the O atoms and in the 3-position with formation 
lower layer by extn. with KtaO. drying with fused KfCOi, of a 1,2-double bond, are much more difficult with 2- 
distn. of the KUO. and recrystn. successively from PhH meihyl-l .4-naphthoquinone than with l.4-naphthoquiti- 
and BtOH. gave 17 g. of sym. diphenyldt-ct-naphthyU one. 2,3-Addxf. can be readily effected Oxidkt ion with 
butinediol (H) (Ph(CioH7)C(OH)C : ]j, with 1 mul. of HCIO gives J,4-dtketotetrahydronaphthalene 2,:i\ride, 111. 
EtOH of crystn. Removal of the KtOH by heating at e 102®. With HBr this oxide gives 2-iiiethyl-3-)bronio>l, 
126® for 2.5 hrs. gave II. m. 182*3®. H adds Br. does 4-naphthoqumone and with PhNHs it give.s 2-methyl-:{- 
not react with KMn04 soln. in the cold, and gives with anUina*l,4-naphthotminon§, mr 163®. Five g. of tW oxidi. 
coned. H9SO4 an intense green coloration destroyed bv in 50 cc. Ha^4 and 1^) cc. HaO, at 95® for 12 hrs 
diln. with HtO. H (0.8 g.), heated at 140® with powd. with frequent stirring, gives 4.5 g. 2-niethyl-3-hydroxy- 
KOH in Ha, gave 1 and CaHa, the latter identified by 1,4-naphthoqttitioiic (1), m. 173® when rccrystd. from 
passing into NHi-CuCl, forming CsCui. Only 1 optical lioiling BtOH, slightly sol. in cold EtOH and AcOH, 
isomer of H was obtained. H is hydrogenated mon* cold or hot ElaO. more sol. in boiling AcOH, sol. in 
slowly than [PhaC(OH}C S ]a (HI) in EtOH with colloidal coned. Ha^i. repptg. on diln. I is a strong acid, di 
Pd, 0.005 mol. n with 50 mg. Pd requiring 6 hrs. for 6 composing carbonates, forming highly colored salts, and 
addu. of 2 H. 0.005 mol. HI, 1.6 hrs After addn. of at pn 4.7 changing from light yellow to oraiige-rcd. 1 
2 H, Ha is much more slowly absorbed. H gives 2 geo- is not methylated with MeOH said, with HCl; its 
metric isomers, [Ph(CioIl7)C(OH)CH- la, 96% of cv-/,4- AcOH soln. dyes wool directly. It can be exposed t(» 
di-ci-naphthyl-l,4-diphenylbutenediol (IV) and 4% of the light without clfiinge. SunliJ^t decolorizes 2-mcthyl-1 ,4- 
/%1-compd. (V). IV is difficultly sol. in Eton and crystal- naphthoquinone with fonnation of a compd., m. 235®. 
iizes out during the hydrogenation. IV seps. from EtOH which isproliably 2,3,2',3'-lctrahydro-2,3'-dimcthyl-2,.3, 
with 1 mol. EtOH of crystn., m. 132-4® (decompn.) 2',3'-bmaphlhylenc-l,4,] ',4'-U:lronc. E. M.S3rmtties 
The EtOH -free IV tints formed or crystd. from pclr. Constltutioii of dinitroacenaphthenequinone and of 
ether, m. 167®. IV adds Br more slowly than U, docs ' dinitrofiaphtlialic acid. Preparation of a new dinitro- 
iiot react with KMn04 in the cold and gives with coned, naphthalene. H. Gordon Rule and Robert R. H. Brown 

llaS04 an intense green coloration changing rapidly to J, Chem. Soc. 1934, 171-4. — ^The oxidation of the mono- 

red and destroyed by diln. with HtO. Oxidation of IV NOi deriv. of acsfsaplfL^nequinono (I) gives 4-nitru- 

with KMn04 in AcMc with or without heating gave only naphthalic anhydride, which upon mercuralion and bronii 
COa. IV treated with CrO| in glacial AcOH gave an un- nation gives a small yield of S-bromo-4-niiro-l-naphthou 
identified substance, yellow crystals, m. 190 3®. IV acid (H), m. 201-3®. Similarly ih^ di-NOt deriv. of 
was the or-compd. since it gave 2,6-d%-a-naphthyl-2,5- I gives the 4.5-di-NOi analog of 11, in. 248-52® (dc- 
diphenyl-2,5-dihydeofuran (VI) when warmed for 1 hr e compn.). Naphthalic anhydride was convcited iiiio 
with 10 cc. AcsO and fused AcONa. VI was isolated from 3-nitronaphth^ acid, nicrcurated and bromitmted 

the reaction mixt. hv pptg. the oil by addn. of H2O, giving S-bromoS-mitro-l-naphiheic acid, m. 240-2®, ihc 

washing with H*0, dissolving in PhH, and pptg. with structure of which was established by dehalogcnation tf) 

petr. ether, crystals, m. 221-2® from EtOH. VI reacts 3-nitronaphthoic add; Me ester, m. 173®; Et ester, m 
with Br but not with cold lCMn04. IV (1.3 g.) in AcOBt 165-6®. In a similar manner was prepd. 2-bromo-2,6~ 
with 1.8 g. K added 2 H after 8.6 hrs. giving 1,4-di-a- dinitro-l-naphthoie acid, m. 273-6® {Me ester, ni. 137-8 ; 
naphthyl^l,4-diphenylbutanedtol {Vll),m. 220^, from PhH. Et ester, m. 206-7®). The Hg deriv. warmed with dil 
Addn. of 4 vols. HjO to the mother liquor from IV gave NaOH, then treated with coned. HCl and boiM w 4 

a ppt. of rV Hr V. Successive recrystn. from PhH ^ hrs., gives sod, buff, m. *73.5-4 

and EtOH gave V, m. 281-2®, which in contrast to (jlfssrlsr, m. 196-7®; Et ester, 6®). Thcorienta- 

IV, did not crystallize with BtOH. V ^resembled lion of the NOi groups in the above diJri vs. is dependent 

IV in its behavior toward Br, KMn04 and coned. HfS04. upon the structure of the dinitronaphtlialic ^id, wbicn 

The dower the hydrogenation of 11 , the greater the yield was detd. by decarboxylation, giving 2,7-denUronapmm~ 

of V. V (1 g. in 15 cc. AcOEt with H, and 0.7 g. Pt lene, yellow, m. 234®; thus the acid is the 3,0-wmpd. 

gave Vn in 2 hrs. V is the /rowr-isomer. The solubilities ^ J* 

ill 100 cc. PhH (temp, not given) were n 2.13 g., IV 6.2fi l-Motlqlhydiiadsiis-d-sarbmlic odd. Hans 
g., V 0.99 g., VII 0.40 g., VI midetd. hut very sol. VH J. praht. Chem.^ 139, 242*4(1934).— e*BrC4H4CHfCHj 
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0(^ •dd wtmed SOCa. 10 min,, dUd. with CSi 
•ad wiraad AlCb for 3 hn. ^vw00% o(4-brom^ 
hydrindaiiei, ^th MeMgBr it idves t-methyt-l4tyiroxy. 
4‘irm^ydHiidm*, ba 136-6*, m. 33-4* (quimt. weld)- 
**^^5**?“ ^ ^ ^ ^ l-inethjd-4-bromo’ 

h]ranadene» b. 240*, which could not be obtained pure- 
the Oiteiia^ re^t, treated with CO,, gives J-nutkyl’ 
kydf*HdeH§^4<arboxyhc acidy m. 13S-0**. C. J. W 
Hm ifomtiiim of some 2g2Hliaabstituted derivatives 
of faidandiooe. '"O. Gheorghiu. rend. 108, 

755-8(1034). — ^In the isoinerization of 2.2-disubmituted 
itidandiones tbormass and nature of the substituents 
play an important role. One of the groups must have a 
neg. character. If the 2nd group is an aryl the isomeriza- 
tion takes place readily but if it is cgi alkyl the east* of 
the reaction is proportional to its wt. Rachel Brown 
Benzanfhrone. L. C. Macleod and C. F. H. Allen. 
Org. Syntheses XIV, 4r-d(1934). — ,^thraquinone (72 g.) 
in 1050 cc. coned. H1SO4 and 42 cc. HsO is treated with 
48 g. pptd. Cu at 38-42” untU t}ie Cu dissolves; the soln. 
is then treated with 96 g. CiH«(OH)i and 96 <x'. HiO 
during 30 min. at 85-90” and heat^ slowly to 120” during 
1.6 hrs., giving 60-5% benzanthnine. C, J. West 
Biacyls and their derivatives, m. Oxidation of 2- 
hydroaorphenanthrene. I. S. Ioffe. J. Gen. Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 624-7(1933); cf. C. A. 28. 1691«.- 
The oxidation of 2-hydroxyphenanthrene by FeCU pro- 
ceeded best in ether soln. The product obtained wa.s 
sepd. from the originals substance in boiling benzene, 
then purified by pptn. from alk. soln. by acid and recrystd. 
from ale. It was identified as 2,2 '-dihydroxy- l,r- 
hiphenanthrene. The latter was heated with AlCh and 
NatCChi and although the product obtained could not 
be si*pd. as C. p. material, tests gave evidence Uiat it was 
2,3,10,11 -dibenzopciylene. • Walter P. Kricks 

The miepaxmtioa of 1,1', 3-triphenyl -3-earboxyrttbene, 
CiaHttCOtH, and its alkaline salts. Marius Badoche. 
Compt. rend. 198, (Mi2 ^3(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 137.— 
Ct«Hi|MgOPh (I) reacts with CO« in BtyO to give CkHu- 
CObH (U). Replacement of the EtsO by either C|H$, 
PliMe or McbCcHb gives better yields. A soln. of II 
in CeHf is red and becomes decolorized by solar radiation. 
The Na salt of n is red and shows a yellow fluorescence 
in EtOH . I in EtOH becomes decolorized in the presence 
of sunlight and air. Julius White 

Orientation in the furan nucleus. VIII. /9-Acylamino- 
furans. Roliert R. Burtner, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
lir)(V-7(1934); cf. C. A. Tfi, 1095*.— IJ1 3-furoatc and 
N1H4 give 76% of the hydrazULe, ni. 124 4,6”; HNO* 
gives the isocyanate, which was not isolated but the 
CcBb soln. was teacted with PhMgBr to give 3-henzoyl- 
aminofuran, m. 142”. 2-Methyl-3-Juroyl hydrazide, m. 
148”; the isocyanate with PhMgBr gives 2-melhyl-3- 
benzoytaminofurany m. 13.5”, which is rather r^stant to 
hydrolysis by aq. or ale. KOIl hut is readily hydrolyzed 
by %S04. 2-Methyl-3Hicetami4oJuran, m. 148”. 

. ^ C. J. West 

Some furan compounds of barbituric acid. Toshinori 
Iseld. J. Biochem. (Japan) 19, 7-9(1934). — Barbituric 
acid was condensvdi, with 6-(hydroxymethyl)-2-furaldc- 

hyde or (6 . C(CHO) : CH . CH: tcH,),0, and 5-(hydroxy- 

iiiethyl)furalbarbituric acid or (CO.NH.CO.NH.CO.C: 

Ch6 : ChTcH : CCHs)sO was thus .synthesized. These 
gave the Na compds. on treatment with EtONa. 'flie 
substances were easily hydrolyzed and oxidized in the 
animal organism and appeared in the urine to the extent 
of 15% as 6-(hydfOxymethyl}pyromucic acid. ' S. M. 

Anomalous Fmdel-Craftoreactioiis with furana. Henry 
Gilman, kt. McCorlde and N. O. Calloway. /. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 745(1984).— 8-Faroic acid, C«H« and 
MCh give a-CioHrCOiH and not 3-phenyl-2,a-dihydro- 
:i-furoic acid <C. A. 21. 911). 2-Furfttral, MciCHCl and 
AlCli in CSbgive a prodnet with the ^CH group m the 

^-positkmdeapitetheavailabUityofthea-position. Bromi- 
nation of the correspoading acid gives a 5-bn>mo-^- 


‘I isopropyl'-2-fufoic acid, identical with that obtained by 
the oxidation of the aldehsrde from 5-bromo-2*furfural, 
MetCHCl and AlCli or by the hydrolysis of the ester 
from Bt 54Mromo-2**furoate, MeiCHCl and AlOi. 

C. J, West 

5-Methylfuifural. I. J. Rinkes. Org. Syntheses XXV, 
62-4(19.34); cf. C. A. 27, 2953.^LmloBe is heated 
with fiCl and the reaction product treated with SnCIf, 

2 giving 20 2% of fi-methylfurfural. An alternative 

method, with 10-13% yield but which is more rapid, is 
given. C. J. West 

Thiophene synthesis. A. S. Broun. /. Applied 
Chem. (t). 8 . 8 . R.) 6, 263 -5(1933) .--After giving a 
review of the literature on the prepn. of thiophene, B. 
discusses its prepn. in the presence of various catalysis 
frtmi CiHa and HjS. Thiophene was obtained ndiei] 
using a catalyst obtained by simultaneous pptn. of NiCOs, 

3 traces of AhOi And MgCQt with NatCOi from their ni- 
trates and MnOi, by passing the above substances over 
the catalyst. The yield of thiophene amounted to 40% 
of the condensate (40 cc.), the latter being obtained by 
passing the alxive .substances for 6 hrs. over the catalysts. 
It b. 83-4”, diS 1.064, and the 8 corresponded to 38.03% 
(calcd. 38.12%) . The residue contained fractions corre- 
sponding to methyl-, dimethyl-, ethyl- and propyl-thio- 
phene. The procedure is described and results obtained 

^ by using other methods are tabulated and discussed. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Selenonaphthene. Gust. Komppa and G. A. Nyman. 
J. prakt. Chem. 139, 229-36(1934); cf. Mazza and 
Solozrx), C. A. 23, 2417.— 3-Hydroxysclenonaphthenc 
(picrate, red, m. 120” (all m. ps. cor.); semicarbazone, 
gray, m. 245”), reduced with Na-Hg in 60% EtOH, 
gives 58% of .selenonaphthene (1), b^ 238.^40”, m. 

560*1”; derate, golden yellow, m. 1.56-7”; stsrphsiate, 
ydlow, m. 146 7”. I (5.4.3 g.) and 4.8 g. Br in CHCh 
give a rmno^Br deriv.^ bni 286-9® {picrate, yellow, m. 
128^*9”) ; excess Br-HsO gives a di^Br deriv., light yeUow, 
m. 129 .30”. I and Cl in CCI4 give a tri^Cl derie., bH 
14IJ” {picrate, yellow, m. 136-6”). Nitration in AciO 
gives a mono^NO% deriv. of I, light yellow, m. 97”. I 
and AcCl in CSs with AlCli gives Me selenonaphthyl ketone, 
pale yellow, m. 91-3” {semicarhazone, m. 264* 6”) ; oxida- 

6 tion with NaOBr give.s selenonaphthenemonocarboxj^ 
acid, m. 270*80” (slow dtxompii.). Condensation of 
I with benzilic acid gives diphenylsdenonaphthylacetk 
acid, ni. 264-5”. C. J. West 

l^azolones derived from the carbethoxypipesldoiies. 
8. M. Elizabeth Eiiglert and 8. M. McBlvafn. J. Am, 
Chem. Soc. 56, 700-2(1934). — ^An intimate mixt. of 1 g. 
l-mcthyl-3-carbethoxy-4-pipcridone-HCl and the corre- 

j sponding amt. of PhNHNHs.HCl with 1 drop coned. 
HCl, heated at 110 20” until the mixt. was fused and 
then at 130 -.50”, gave 70% of 4,S,3,l’‘teirahy^o^2^ 
phenyl - 5 - methyl - 2,t,5 - pyrazolopyri lin - 3(3a) • one 
(I), whose HCl salt m. 224 5”, lit deriv., m. 187-8”, 
68%; Pr deriv., m. 191 -2”, 65%; Bu deriv., m. 117-8®, 
40%; iso-Am deriv., m. 125-6”, 60%. l-Methyl-4- 
car1^thoxy-3-pipcridone gives 4,S,d,7^Uirahydro^2^pkenyi^ 
6^melhyl-2,l,6^pyratolopyridin-3{3a)-one-HCl (II), m. 
191-3”. I and II are considered as dcrivs. of pyrazolo- 
pirridinc, the ring systems being numbered as indicated. 
These compds. could not be methylated to analogs of 
antipyrine. The Me and Pr comp^. did not riiow any 
analg^c effect even in doses within the lethal range, 800 
and BOO mg./kg., reap. 
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Some derivntives of benzoyl and furoyl ioottUoeyaiiateB 
and tkeir use tat synthesiimg boteroqrclie oompoiudB. 
Irwin B. Douglass and F. B. Dains. J. Am. Chem. 
Sec. 56, 719-21(19:14). -BxSCN and PhNHCHsCHgOH 
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give a-beruoyt-^-sikanot^^phenylthiourea (1), m. 164^; 1 27, 3708). It is also formed by heating in 5% NaOH 
on standing in 80% HtSOi or in 48% HBr for 48 hrs. there (contg. BtOH) a compd. m. 130^, which was earlier 

results 8 (HK)% of ^f-bemoylimino^J^phenyUhiasolidine, thought to.be {PhC(:NOBzyCNO]t (cf. C. it. 26, 708), 

m. 122 *’; oxidation of I with yellow HgO in CeHi gives hut which is instead a di-Bz derw. of diberusoylfuroxan 

2^benzoyliinino-3-pkenyloxazolidine, m. 117*’. fi-Bonzoyl- dioximo^ PhC(;NOBz)[(CsNiO)0]C(:NOBz)Ph. When 

a-ethanolHjf{ 0 ’‘tolyl) thiourea, m. 141*’; p^lyl deriv., m. fused or in boiling dil. HCl (the acid at 120^ inhibits the 

130®; 2~benzoylimin(t~S-{o-tolyl)tkiazolidine, m. 157*8®; formation of resin), III forms Ph(CaNtOsX(C 2 NsO)Ph 

prolyl deriv., m. livl®; 2^enzoyUmino-3~(o~tolyf)oxaMoli^ (cf. C. A. 27, 3708). If in all the peroxides, the C^sOi 

dine, m. 103®; P'-tolyl deriv., in. 134®. fi-Benzoyl^- « group had the furoxan [(CsN«0)0| structure, then on 
ethanoUhiourea, ni. 128®; S^enzoyliminothiazoUdine, m. the geometric isomerism theory III and IV would be 2 

108®. C-Bentoylnx-phcnyl-a-propanoUhiourea, m. 94®; forms of dibenzoylfuroxan dioxime. However, their 

B^enzoyltmino-^S-phenyUhiazanettn. 137®. PU (fi^enzoy!^ behavior Is too different to be accounted for by spati^ 

a~phenyUhitmreido)acetate, in. 105®; the free acid m. differences in the NOII groups. They are probably 

100-7®; with HsSOi l)Oth give 3^h^zoyl~l-phenyl-2- stnictural isomers, which would Ik* in accord with earlier 

thin-i-iniidazoltme, m. 103®. Anthranilic acid gives o- results on Bz(CtNf(>s)Bz (cf. C. A. 26, 5564). In this 

( f}^ietizoyUhioureido)benzoic acid, m. 160® (decompu.), case III would be dit^nzoylfuroxan dioxitne, Ph( HON:) - 

and then at ISK) 200®; alKive its m. p. it loses II 3 S, giving | 1 

a S-frcc compd., ni. 207 8®; H^SOt give^ the J-Bs dsriv., 3 CC:N O N( :0) :CC(:NOn)Ph, while III would be 
m. 4^keto-3-thiotetrahydroquinUzoline,m.^Ory 10®, 4,3^ibfnzoyl--l,2,:ifi^ioxdiazine dioxime, Ph(HON:)- 

niethylation of which gives the S^methylthio deriv., ni. j 1 

219®, or with excess MeaS 04 , 2,4~diketo-‘3^metkyUetra^ CC:N .O.O.N:CC(:NOH)Ph. This would explain 
hydroquinazoline, ni. 23ti®. The Me ether of phenyl- the isomerism of methylary] piToxidcs studied by P. and 
thiourea and BzSCN give ?^ethyUhio-l,? -diphenyl Milone (cf. C. A. 23, 3665; Milonc, C. A. 25*, 955; 26, 
thiodihydrotriacine, yellow, m. 211®. The following 5564) and of the dioximes prepd. from MeC(:NOH)C- 
derivs. of furoyl isothiocyanate (ihioureas) were prepd.: (:NOH)Cl and McC(:NOH)C(:NOH)NO* by Vianello 
furoyl, ni. 183®; a-furoyUfi-methyl, m. 142®; fi-Rt (cf. C. A. 26, 4053). The transfonnatiuiis of III are 
deriv., m. 101-2®; a-dfensyl-p-furoyl, m. 122®; a-furoyU ^ very complicated, and it is possible that further investi- 
fi-phmyl, m. 116®; fi^io-tolyl) deriv., m. 115-6®; w- gations will show fallacies in the present interpretations. 
isomer, in. 99®; p-isomer, ni. 130®; a-naphthyl deriv., Hovrever, it is certain that the ftirazan ring, (C^N 30 ), is 
m. 186®; (i-isomer, m. 1341-40®; ft -furoyl -a-methyl-a- much less stable than has been generally lK*ueved; in 
pAeity/, in. 98 9®; a-benzyl-fi-furoyl-a-phenyl, m 124®; fact, since in HI and in PhC(:N0H)(C2N20)C(lNOH)Pli 
fi-furoyl^,a-di phenyl, m. 139 40®; a-ethanoU ^-furoyl- the CsN«0 ring is displaced fnnn the center to end of 
a^phenyl, m. 111^; 2-furoylimino^3-phenyltliiazolidine, the aliphatic chain, it is easily opened and remrmed in 
111 . 123®. Methods of hydrolyzing some of these conipds. new positions. By the procedure usi‘d in prepg. I, a- 
are given. . C. J. West ^-tolylglyoxiriie yields the dt-Ac deriv. of di^-toluyl 

Dioximes. C. O. Ponzio. Cazz. chim. ital, 63, furoxan dioxime, p-MeCftH 4 C(:N()Ac)[(C 2 NlO) 0 ]C- 
730-43(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3708. -The new fieroxides ( :NOAc)C«H 4 Me-p (V), m. 156®. The mother liquor 
which arc dcscritied differ from those previously known yields an unidentifierl compd.* \\\. Ill", which is not a 
in that they are not transformed by bases into isomers, monomer. V was obtained by Avogadro (cf, C. A. 18, 
but into ixinipds. contg 1 less O atom. These peroxides 1491) and believed to be ^-McC 4 HiC(:NOAc)CNO. 
ate dioximes, ArC(: NOII) (CjNiO*)C(: NOII) Ar, of the In hot 5% NaOH (contg. ElOH), V yields on acidification 
pcToxide.s, ArCO(CaNaOi)COAr, of diaroylglyoximes, a - p - MeC 6 ll»C(:NOH)C( :NOIl)(CiNaO)(CeIl 4 Mc-p) 
ArCl)C( :NOH)C(: NOIT) CO Ar, and the compds. formed (VI) (cf. C. A. 27, 37(18). VI is also formed from a 
from them by cbniination of I O atom arc the dioximes, ft compd., m. 174®, which was earlier believed to In* [p- 
ArC(:NOH)C(:NOH)(CaNaO)Ar, of aroylformylaryl- MeCiiH 4 C(:NOnz)CN())j (cf. C. A. 26, 70S), but which 
furazutis, ArC<)CO(CaNjO)Ar. or-Phenylglyoxime per- should now be considiTed Us b** a di-Bz deriv. of di-p- 
oxide, AcaO and Ac()Na, let slaru! and poured info water, toluylfurnran dioxime, p-MeCJLCl ;N0H/.)l^C^N»0)0|- 
vicld the duAc deriv. of dibenzoylfuroxan dwjwW, PhC- C(:NOBz)CbIl 4 Me-p. When the diacyl derivs. are 
(:NOAc)[(CaN 30 )l)|C(:NOAc)ini (I), m. 117-lK®, heated with ale. PhllNNH^, they lose I extrannelear O 
which is the same compd. as that coiisidereil in earlier atom of the [(C 2 NaO )01 ring, while the 2 (:NOCOR) 
work to be PhC( :NOAc)CNO (cf. C. A. 17, 3875). groups arc repla«*ed by (:NNHPh) residues, with the final 
There is also formed another unidentified compd., which _ formation of furazan O'.azcmes. These Utter are not, as 
will be studied later. Heated several hrs. at 125-30® ' might be expected, the already known osazones of ch- 
it fonns an isomer, CaoHiAOeNi (II), ni. 125-30®; in aroylfuraz&ns, i. r.. ArC(:NNnPh)(C 4 N 20 )C(:NNH“ 
lioiling Eton it reverts to I. In 20% aq. NaOH, both Ph)Ar, but isomers which are osazone^ of aroylformyl- 
I and n ppt. the Na salt of dibenzoylfuroxan dioxime, arylfurazans, ArC(:NtNHPh)C( :NNHPh)(C*N 20 )Ai, 
PhC(:N 0 Na)[(C 3 N 2 O)OlC(:N 0 Na)Ph, which with dil. since the furazan group is easily displaced to the end of 
112864 forms dibenzoylfuroxan dioxime (HI), m. 115®, the chain in all the compds. studied in the present work 
decompg. slowly in dry air; it gives yellow solns. in dil. and earlier. Either PhC(:NOAe)[(C 2 N 20 ) 0 ]C(:NO- 
NaOH (n*pptd. by acMds). In dil. EtOH with Cu(OAc), Ac)Ph or PhC(:NOBz)l(C 2 N.O) 0 ]C(^NOBz)Ph form, 
it ppts. a Cm deriv.,, grass-grccn. It does not form a Ni b on addn. of excess dil. AcOH, henzoylformylphenylfurazan 
salt. In coned. HNOs, ni evolves nitrous vapors and is osazone, PhC(:NNIIPh)C(:NNHRi)(C 2 NfO)Ph (VII), 
transfonned into the compd. CiftHii 04 Ni, m. 122®, the brown-yellow, m. 177-8®; like PhC(:NNHPh)(C 2 N 20 )- 
constitution of which was not identified. Its formula C(:NNHPh)Ph (VIII), it is not hydrolyzed by acids or 
indicates, however, that 1 of the 2 NOH groups in III bases. According to Angcli {Ber. 26, 529(18^)), VTO 
is oxidizi'd, which is in contrast to the behavior of PhC- m. 172®, but prepd. otherwise in^.he piesent work, viz. 
(:N 0 n)(C 2 N 20 a)C(:N 0 H)Ph, MeC(:NOH)[(C,N,0)- by heating ale. Bz(C 2 N, 0 )Bz with PhHNNH 2 HQ, it 

0]C(:NOH)Me and MeC(:NOH)(C,N,0,)C(:NOH)- m. 175-6®. A niixt. of VH and VIH m. 150-60®, so 
Miigwith HNO* (cf. Vianello, C. A. 26, 4063). Ill is that thev are different compds. Prepd. similarly to 
an isomer of the dioxime (IV), m. 166®, formed by the ^ VH, but from ^-MeC6H4C(:N0Ac)[(C2Na0)01C(:N0- 
action of Na 2 COa on phcnylcbloroglyoxime. PhlC- Ac)C6H4Me-p, or p-MeCeH 4 C( :NOBz)[ (0^20)0] C- 
(:NOH)] 4 Ph, previously prepd. from IV by reduction (:NOBz)C 2 H 4 Me-p, Moluylformyl^p4olylfurazan om- 
with Zn and AcOH or with PhHNNH* (cf. C. A. 18, zone, p - MeC2H4C(:NNHPh)C(:NNHPh)(C2N20)- 
661; Borino, C. A. 21, 1098), is also formed by reduction CeH 4 Me-^, is brown-orange, m. 179®. Its isomer is 
of IV with SdCL in a hiixt. of glacial AcOH and coned, already known (cf. De Paolini, C. A. 22, 578).^ In 
HCl. On the other hand, m is not reduced by any of general the work proves the facility with which dioximes 
tliese reagents. In hot 5% Na6H, HI, 11 and I yield on of diaroylfuroxans and their diacyl derivs. are transformed 
acidification l»hC( : NOH)C( :NOH) (CaN20)Ph (ef . C. A . into derivs. of aroylformylarylfurazans. Cl. M. Milonc. 
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Ibid, 744r6.— Though there are numercMis data on the 
transformation of labile compds., inelmiing oximes, to 
sUble geome^c isomera sunlighlg no data are^ available 
on evra the sunplest dioximcs. Most aromatic glyoximes 
exist in a form characterized by complex Ni salts the 
(DH)iNi type, which can be detd. with precision. The 
present work shows that ultra-violet radiation (Gallois 
Hg-vapor lamp, 4000 c. p.g 50 cm. distance) isomerizes 
the a- and y-forms of certain glyoximcs, both in the solid 
state and in dil. EtOH, at 18® to the jS-forms, from which * 
the (DH)xNi salts can be obtained. This is the same 
phenomenon whkh is broi^ht about by heat and chem. 
reagents. The isomerization is also promoted by sun- 
light but very slowly, while Wood light (8050 A.) is 
ineffective. Isomerization is more mpid in 3CV-^% 
EtOH than in tlie^solid state, as ^own by the following 
data, which give the hrs.' exposure and the percentage 
of /9-compd. formed from HtOH and the hrs.* exposure ; 
and percentage from the solid state, resp.: a-phenyl- 
glyoxime, 23, 44.8; 17, 20.7; . a-p-tolylglyoxime, 

38.8; 19, 20.2; a-niethylphenylglyoxime, 21, 30.3; 

19, 16; a-diphenylglyoxime, 20, 29; 20, 16.9; 7-di- 
phenylglyuxlme, 28,41; 19,22.4. In sunlight behind 
glass, a-phenylglyoxime yielded only 0.93%. of /9-compd. 
after 10 months. CU. E. Durio. IbU. 747-51. — 
Nothing has been known about the Ixfhavior of sym. and 
asym. glyoximea with o-CeHgCNHOt (I). Since AcC- ^ 
(:NOH)lI and BzC(:NOH)H react with I to form 2- 
methyl- and 2-phctiylqtffnoxaline, resp., there may 
Ije a general reaction: I + H(HON:)CC(;0)R-^ 

(i,H4.N:CR.Cn:N + NII,OU + H/), and c«*n-s- 
|)oiidingly a general reaction of glyoximes tlais: I + HO- 

N.CRC(:NOH)R{«wR')-*(Sh 4.N:CR CR{orR ) N + 
2NHiOIl. • Expts. with various sym. and asyin. gly<ixitties 
show, however, that none reacts with 1, and that there 
lb no difference between the a- and /3-fonn of the same 
glyoxinie. Likewise, MeC( :NOH)Bz and PhC(:NOH)- 
Ac fail to reai't with I. On the contrary, chloroglyoximcs 
react easily with 2 mols. of I, with formation of cpiin- 
oxalines in which 1 of the substituents is the HNCeHiNlIi 
residue, thus: 21 + HON:CClC(:NOH)R 

(’uiTN : C(NHC6H4NH,-fl) . CR : N + 2NHiOH + IICT. 
The same qiiinoxaltncs are formed from chloro- 
isonitroso ketones, thus: 21 + HON:CClC(:0)R 


C,H4 . N : C(NHCaH4NHa-e) . CR : N + Nlioil + HjO + 
IlCl, and are basic eoiiipds. which can be acetylated and 
hydrolyzed by HCl to the corresponding hydroxyquin- 
oxalines. a-HC(:NOH)C( ;NOH)Cl docs not react with 
I, which confirms the doubt already expressed regarding 
itb strueture (ef. C. A. 25, 79). On the other 
baud, ale. ^J-i:C(;NOH)C(:NOIl)a and ex^ss 
I form directly 3 - phenyknediaminoquinoxaline, 

r: — r’rrrri- 


Diunont ( C. A . 20, 300), can be prepd. more convcntenilv 
by treating p-MeCfH4COC(:NOH)H in glacial AcOH 
with D under the conditions used for BzC(:NOH)Cl 
(cf. C. A. 26 , ^3). Contrary to Richter-Anschtitz 
(cf. Chemie dcr Kohlenstoffvcrbindungcn, 12th £d. 
1930 , p. 300), quinoxalincs are formed by the action of 
I, not op ail oximes of 1 ,2-dicarboxylic coi^ds., but only 
on monoximes of a-keto aldehydes. C. C. Davis 
Gusnazole. R. Stoll4 and W. Dietrich. 7. prakt. 
Chem. 139 , 193-210( 1934) .—For purposes of naming the 
compds. described in this paper, guanazole (1) is assumed 
to be H«N C:N.N:C (NHa) jNH. I (2 g.) and 2.4 g. 

AmNOi in KtOH give a niono-NO deriv (3^mtno-5- 
nitrosoamino-1 ,2,4-triazole), canary-yellow, decompg. 
alxiut 172®; wanning with AcOH causes the splitting off 
of HNOs; with coned. HCl it rearranges to 3-aminu- 
l,2,4-triazolc-r>-di&zonium chloride. I (5 g.) in 28.5 co. 

7 N KtOH -HCl and 11.7 g. AniNO. give 6.5 g. of 
the di^NO deriv. (3,5^iHitrosoamino-J,3,4-triazole) (11), 
orauge-rcd, amorphous, decompg. 187®. Reduction of 
II with SnCls and coned. HCl gives 3-amino^^hydr<mno^ 
lt2,4^triazole di*HCl (HI), m. 217® (decumpn.), which 
reduces Fehliiig soln. and NILOH-AgNOi in the cold; 
FeOi gives a blue-violet color; with excess BzH there re- 
sults 3~benzald€hydeamino~5-henzalkydfasim~ / ,2,4^triasole, 
PhClI(OH)NH C:N N:C (NHN : CllPh) . NH, pale yel- 
low, in. 2»12®; with KtOH-AgNOi there results a 
canary-yellow ppt.; dil. HCl splits off BzH; heating 
2 hrs. at 130® in a vacuiun drying app. gives the H^benzal- 
amtnn dertv., citron-yellow, m. 232®. With NaNOi the 
iiH'-cold aq. soln. of UI gives S-aeidO’^-^iirosoamtnO'- 1,2^4- 
Iriaeole, ochcT, amorphous, detonates at 134®; HCl gives 
a diazonium chloride; in the presence of HCl, t'oupling 
with /S-CiiHtOH gives 5-azklo-3^\(2~hydroxy^l~naphlhyI)- 
aztf\-l ,2s,44riazole, orange, in. 105®; coned. HsSOi gives 
a violet, alkali a red soln.; the 3^(4^imethylamino-i^ 
benune)aza deriv. ^ Bordeaux-red, decomposes 185®. The 
diazo soln. of I (10 g. I, 21 g. NaNOs and 200 cc. coned. 
IICI) on heating gives 8 g. 3,5’^ichloro^J,2,44riaBole, in. 
148®, and a compd.^ possibly d-amino-r>-chloro-i,2,4- 
triaznle-lICl, m. 112®. Coupling of the diazo soln. with 
► PhOH gives a mixt. of 3,S4ns{4~hydroxypkenylazo)^ 
1^2,44riazole (IV) and 3-amino-5^{4»hydroxyphenykuoh 
l,2,44rtazole^HCl (V), sepd. by extn. of V with hot H2O. 
IV, cinnabar-red, ni. 270® (deconipn.), could not be 
erystd. IV (10 g.) and 50 g. AciO, boiled 2 hrs., give 
7.5 g. of the di-Ac deriv. (VI), orange, m. 235"; when 
3.1 g. IV and 80 g. AciO are lx>iled 15 hrs., there results 
the 4- Ac deriv, of VI, cinnabar-red, tn. 107®. V, yellow- 
red, crystals with 1 mol. H2O, decompg. about 240®; 
' the free base, ocher, m. 266" (decompn.), crystals with 
I mol. HiO. I (3 g.) and 30 g. AcyO, boiled 3 hrs., give 
a 3f5-di-Ac deriv., does not m. 3(K)®. The 3,3-4t^B$ 
dertv. m. 300® (decompn.). I (3 g.) and G.4 g. BzH, 
heated 0.5 hr. on the water bath, give the monobenval 


C«H4.N:C(NHC6H4NH2 -c).CII:N, greenish yellow, de- deriv., yellow, m. 234®. I (4 g.) in 80 cc. 2 N HCl, 
conipg. 160-70®; it gives red aolns. in very dil, acids treated with 100 cc. 66%, HNOi, gives a dinUrate of I, 
and is deconii>d. by^bases. Ale. AcC( :NOH)Cl or MeC- pale yellow, dcct>mpg. at 145®. I (5 g.) in 2(K) cc. bleach- 
(;NOH)C(:NOH)Cl and excess I yield, after purification 0 ing powder soln. contg. 7% perchlurvn gives 7 g. of 
with dil. HCl and NaOAc, 2-meihyl-3-phenylenediamino- 3,5 - dichloroimino - 3,5 - dihydro - J,2,4 - triaeole, 

QN ; C.N:N C(:NC1).]N H, amorphous, yellow, detonates 

at 135® /3 -CioHtNHi gives a brown-red dye, m. 285®, 
which gives a diazo soln., coupling in alk. soln. 
with /3-C10H79H and R salt. Aminoi^anazole (tri- 
amino-1 ,3,4-triazule) yields a benviU </mv., ydlow, m. 


Vtinoxaiine, : CMe . C(NHCai4NHi-<»)jN, brown- 

yellow, m. 242® (decompn.); its solns. in very dil. 
acids are red. Prolont/ed heating in 20% HCl yields 


N:CMe.C(OH)il4aadI. BxC(:NOH)ClorPhC- 
(.NOH)C(:NOH)a, heated vrith I, and purifi^ with 
nCl and NaOAc, yield 2 .pken^- 3 -phm^«ndianiino- 9 give a violet dye. A dibcnzal compd. is also formed m 
yellow, decompg. 217-8®; in warm Ac20it the above reaction. C. J. West 


Hllliuu-i uvrvu,, jviiuw, m. 

1^®; the diazo soln. couples with alk. 19-C19H7OH lo 

mm. A ^ A FI 


forms an Ac deriv., 6iH4 . N : CPh . CfNHCeHiNH Ac;^) :N , 
vcllow, m. 155-8® (decompn.), which hydrolyzes in dil. 
HCl at room temp. ^-MeC*H4COC(:NOH)Cl (W «* 
/-MeCeH4C(;NOH)C(:NOH)Cl and, I give 2-i’^Udyl- 
phenylenediaminoquinoxaHne, yellow, m. 217 (de- 
«'oiiipn,), n, descril^d by Rheinboldt and Schmitz- 


Synllietic experimeiitB with methyltrihydrokybeiue&a. 
I. 9yntbeais of 2,6-dimefhylpolyhydroxyflavanoaas. 
^in-ichtfo Pujise and Sekio Mitsui, BuU. Chem, Soe, 
Ja^n 9 , 24-6(1934); cf. C. A, tfs 4233; Bhinoda and 
Sato, C. A . 23 , 4210. — Two g. 2,4-dimethylphloroglucitiol, 
1^-3®, willt 3.45 g. piperonylacrylyl chloride and 


m 


G g. AlCU in PhNOi give a tar which on extn. with dil. 
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ftlc. NaOH sridda 0.2 g* SJ-dihyiroxy-St8^4iim$thyM'^4^^ 
niMyleH§diooM(flman^ m. 207”t together with an 
laoaeric yellow compd., m. 222>3^« which gives no 
davaaotie reaction and may be a chalcoae daiiv. The 
same reaction with carbethoxyferulyl chloride (the free 
acid m* 178*) yields 0.3 g. 

:i*-mtUiiOxy^ 4 '>^h^r 0 xyfUmtumB, yellow naedleti m. 264.8- 
r>.5*» giving a dork green color with FeCla» and chcny-red 
with Mg and HCl. Absorption spectra of these flava- 
nones are given. H. A. Beatty 

Synthesis of flavonea at room tampefatara. H. S. 
Mahal and K. Venkataraman. CwrmU Sci. 2, 214-15 
(lQ33).'-NaNHf converted 2-ac§iyl-l^piUhyl henMoaU 
in EtsO into 2^acet^^l^pJUhol (I]L Treatment of I 
with cold coned. HiSOt gave a’^AUtoflavone, Since 
these reactions occurred below 16 » the reaction is of 
obvious phytochem. significance. C. H. Peet 

Ononin. H. Fritz Wesselyi Frahz Lechner and 
KonstanUn DinjaSki. Monatsh, 6d, 201-0(1933); cf. 
C. A. 28,3327.— Ononin yields a Idra-Ardsfie., CioHioOit» 
m. 182b5*. Formottonetini CiiHmOii m. 265*; the Ac 
deriv. tn. 170* and the Me deriv. m. 156-60*. These 
compds. show no depression in m. p. when mixed with 
the isoflavone derivs. previously dekribed. 2»4-(HO)s- 
C«H»COCHiC«H«OMe-P and o-acetobromoglucose give 
a Gompd. identical witn natural onospinj the Me dcriv.» 
on hydrolysis, gives 4,2-HO(MeO)CACOCHtC<H«OMe, 
m. 173*, which was synthesized from m-HOCAOMe 
an^MeOC«U 4 CHaCN with ZnOi and HCl. C.J.W. 

Tht yellow dahlia pigment. Leopold Schmid and 
Ludwig Haschek. Manalsh, 62, 817-22(1033) . — In addn. 
to api^nin yellow dahlia blooms contain an isomeric 
pigment, dahlia II. It is not a flavonol nor is it a chaloone 
deriv. It gives a red color with alkalies. Its Me deriv. 
is identical with that of apigentn and yields the latter on 
demethylation. AciO converts it into a tri-Ac compd., 
m. 182*, identical with triacetylapigenin and capable of 
yielding apigeniti upon sapon. Its absorption spectrum 
is different from that of apigenin. It may be a dimorph 
of ^igeniu, but if so should yield phloroglucinol when 
subjected to decompn. by alkali; none of this substance 
has been observed, but ^HOC 6 H 4 COMe is formed. It 
may be a stereoisomer, or even a pasition isomer, of 
apigenin easily convertible into the latter. The material 
at hand did not suffice to permit the isolation of inter- 
mediate products of detd. structure, the possible syn- 
theses of which would test the latter view. G. A. H. 

The volatile base of valerian roots. A. E. Chichibabin 
and M. P. Oparina. Campt. rend. acad. sci. V. R. S. S. 
(N. S.], 1, U^20(m English 121-2) (1934) .—Dry va- 
lerian roots (2 kg.) were treated with HCl, steam-^td. 
with soda, acidifi^ and extd. with ether; the acid aq. 
portion was made alk., extd. with ether, dissolved in ale. 
and picric acid added. Recrystn. from hot ale. gave 
0.24 g. picrate, CisHiiN.C«Hi(NO.)«OH. The free base 
with HCl and HaPtCU gave the chloroplatinate (CioHiaN* 
HCl)t. PtCl«. Ilie free base is a colorless oil at 0*. insol. 
in HjO, has a pyridine homolog odor, gives ppts. with 
HgCL or Is in KI and slowly reacts with KMnOi. 

F. H. Rathmann 

2,6-Dimethylpyridlne. Alvin Singer and S. M. Mc- 
Elvain. Org. Syntheses 20V, 30-3(1934). — Detailed di- 
rections are given for the condensation of AcCHsCOiEt, 
HCHO and NHi with EtsNH to l,4-dihydro-3,5<-dicar- 
bethoxy-2,6-dimethylpyridine (84-9% yidd), oxidation 
with HN<^ in Hs^i to 3,5-diearbethoxy-2,6-dimethyl- 
pyridine, its hydrolysis and disln. of the Cn salt giving 
30-6% 2,6-duiiethylpyridine (based on the AcCHjCOkBt 
used). C. }. West 

TtisMoa of orgaaic halidos with piperidine. IV. 
Bromo eitera. W. V. Drake and S. M. McElvain. 
/. Am. Chem. Sec. 86, 697-700(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 
1884.— The rate and course of the teacUon of 13 Br esters 
with piperidine have been detd. and from the results 
obtained mochanismstfor the eliminatton of halogen acid 
and ht the reaction involving replacement of the halogen 
by the piperidine (1) radical have been suggested. Results 
are given fur RrCH«COkEt, MeCHBrCOiEt, EtCHBr- 


1 COkBt, MsiCBrCOiBt, Br(CH«}sCOiBt, Br(CHi)iCO>Et. 
Br(CHf)4COaBt, BrCHiCHMcCOiBt, MeCHBrCHiCOi- 
Et, MeCHBr(CHi)»CQiBt, MeCHBr(CH!)aCOiBt, Me- 
CHBr(CtIi) 4 COiBt and MeCHBr(CHi)iCO.Et at 90« 
for periods from 0 JI5 to 168 hrs. With certain eximtions 
the order of reactivity as detd. by the amt. of l.HBr 
produced in a given time is primary > seooMidary > 
tertiary, the same as with the alkyl broifiides. Ilicre 

2 is, however, a general activating effect of the COiEt group 
which is quite marked when this group is close to the 
halogen and persists even when the Imogen is in the 
i*-position. The esters contg. the Br in the /f-positbn 
are definitely the most reactive. Even though these 
esters give mainly tert amines with I. their high reactivi- 
ties indicate thal^.the reaction product is not the result 
of a simple replacment reaction; the reaction is probably 
the formation of an unsatd. ester, which then adds I. 

3 Org. bromides may undergo 2 distinctly different and, 
in some cases, simultaneously occurring reactions with 

l, (a) the replacement of the halogen by the piperiditio 
radical, with the formation of a Isrf amine and (b) the 
elimination of HBr with the formation of an unsatd 
compd. With the exception of the j9-Br esters, the or^'i 
of reactivity for reaction (a) is primary > secondary > 
tertiary, while for reaction (b) the order is reversed. 
The mechanism of the reaction of the ^-Br esters is 

* discussed in detail. The following HCl salts of piperidine 
esters were prepd., in which N is CiHioN and Y is COiBt: 
NCHaY, in. 130-1", MeCHNir, iii. 131-2*; /EtCHNY. 

m. 113-4*; N(CH,)iY, m. 163-4*; *N(Ck,)iY, m. 

128 9*; N(CH,) 4 Y, tn. 154 . 5* ; NCHaCHMcY, in 

134 6 *; McCHNCHbY, m. 177-8*; McCHN(CH.) 2 Y, 
m. 128-9*; jyleCHN(CHa).Y, m. 135-6*; A McCHN- 
(CH*) 4 y, ni. 121 2*; MeCnN(CHi) 4 Y, m. \ll6-7*. 

5 . C. J. West 

Quinoline derivatives. XLIV. Synthesis of <s-iurylated 

2-plmnyh|uino^l-4'-^-«minoacetic acids. Hanns John 
and Ernst Pictsch. J. pfakl. Chem. 139, 2.‘i7 41 ( 1934) ; 
cf. C. A. 28, 2356*. — 2-Phenyl4'-aminoquinoline, NaCN 
and BzH give 2^phenylguinolyl’‘4^^p^lcfphenyl)afntn(f- 
acetic acid, CfH 4 NC^ 4 NHClIPhC 02 H, yellow, tn. 17S 
80* {Et ester, m. 173*) ; the a-p-tolyl deriv.. m. 158 -62* 
(Et ester, m. 95*); Uic a-p^isopropylphenylem dertv., 

6 orange, ni. 102-5®; the a-bcnzyl deriv., ni. 120*; the 
a-ethyl*wphenyl deriv., yellow, m. 170-90*. XLV 
DerivativeB of 2-phenyl-4-quinolyl-/9-axninoacetic acid 
II. John and Georg Behnicl. Ibid. 284 8.— 2-Phenyl4 
quinolyl-jS-aniiqoacetic add, PhCgHiNNHCHtCOgll, 
yields a Pr ester, m. 91* (HCl salt, m. 180-2*, soly. in 
HiO at room temp, alxnit 0.5%); the Bu ester m. 74.5' 
(HCl salt, m. 181 *, soly. 0.7%) ; iso^Bu ester, m. 105* (HCl 

_ salt,tii. 130*, soly. 1%); wo-Aw«r/sf,m.76* (HCl salt, in 

' >40% (ioly. 0.6%); Ph tiler, m. 108* (HQ *11, m. 2112“ 
(decompn.)); bensylamide, in. 187*; p-phenetide, in. 127*. 
a^pyriditpeamide, m. ; piperidide^m. 190*. 

^ C. J. West 

The synthesis A /9-aryl-j9-uraininopropionic adds and 
their phenyl and naphdiyl derivativeB. V. M. Rodmnov 
and S. A. Vyazkova. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
028-35(1933). — ^A soln. of 2 g. |9-piienylalanine (I) in 

8 40 cc. hot H«0 heated on a water bath for 4 hrs. with 1.5 
g. KCNO gave on cooling, filtering, acidification of thi 
filtrate with HCl to Congo red paper, and standing fot 
10-12 hrs., 80% of 0-idienyl^0‘Urafninopropiamc acid 
(V), m. 190* from hot KtOH. /S-Piperonylalanine (11) 
(5 g.) and 3.6 g. KCNO similarly gave 80% of fi-piperonyl- 
^-uraminopropionic acid~[Y01), m. 176*, from ElOlI 
Addn. of 3 g. PhNCO with const, cooling and stirring 
to a soln. of 4 g. I in 32 cc. of I N NaOH (the mixt. is 

9 allowed \o react until the odor of PhNCO and the super- 
ficial scum has disappeared) and acidification with HLl 
to Congo red gave 97% of fi^phenyl^fi^phlnyluramino- 
propianmc add (Vll), m. 170* from EtOH. insol. in ILOi 
BWO and CHCI 4 . U (5 g.) in 50 cc. of t N NaOH and 
3.2 g. PhNCO similarly gave 98% of p-pip^onyl-fl- 
dsemihiramiinopropMnic acid (HI), m. 166* from Eton 
m (3g.) in 18 cc. abs. EtOH satd. with HQ and warmed 
at 40-60* for 0.5 hr. gave a viscous yellow soln. which 
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on dilg. with BW gave 67% of the El enter of m, m. 66®. 
An eioem of CtoHvNCO added with const, fthoirttiff to 3 
g. Ito 120 30 cc. 1 N NaOH gaTa after 0.6 

A**P.^* ^(CnHTNH)aCO which was filtered out. 
Acidification of the filtrate with HO gave Mhenyl-B- 
napfUkyhiramMopropionic acid, m. 180® from EtOH. 
^ 30 cc. 1 NaOH and 3.2 g. 

CicHyNCO aiinil^y gave fi-piperonyl^fi’-naphihyturamino-- 
propumtc oM (IV), m. 176^ from hoi EtOH. The 
Ef arfrr of IV ^ prepd. in 31% yield, m. 106®. At- 
tempts to eatenfy V resulted in the formation of d^henyl- 
4,5^hydfopynmji%n€ (VI). V (1 g.) in 350 g. HCl, 
d. 1.124, heated 0.6 hr. on cooling, gave VI, m. 21H® 
from KtOH. By coueg. the mother liquor a quant, 
yield of VI is obtgiped. Vn (1 g.) in fiOO g. coned. HCl. 
heated for 0.6 hr., on cooling gave 83% of 1,4-dipheHyl- 
dihydropyrimidine, m. 224® from hot EtOH. The 
CioHt derivB. did not give dihydropyrimidincs. VU 
(2 g.) in 16 cc. cold abs. KtOH said, with HCl and heated 
oil a water bath for 2 hrs. gave on standing 4-piperonyU 
4,5-dihydropyrimidine, m. 225®. Lewis W. 3ulz 
Reaction, of bensoyl chloride and a-naphthylandne. 
K. Dziewonski and L. Stembach. Bull. tnUrn. acad. 
polonaise, Classe sci. math. nal. 1933A, 416-31. — ^Ten g. 
tf-CioILNHf (I), heated at 175* 80® with 15-20 cc. BzCl 
tor 6 min. with gradual addn. of 6 g. ZnCL, gave l-beneoyl- 
amino^-benzoylnaphthakne (II), m. 178® (crystd. from 
AcOH), which on alk. ^pon. gave l-amtno-4-henzoyl^ 
naphthalene (HI), ui. lOIW® (C«Hi); picrate, m. 342®. 
m on diarotizalion and coupling in the presence of 
NaOAc with ^-HOCioHr gave 4^enzoyl-2*‘h^roxy^ 

l, l^HUonaphthalene^ m. 220® (PhNOs). HI coupled 
with PhNtCl gave J-amino-^Z-heneeneazo-e-hewutylnaptHha- 
lene, m. 209-10® (AcOH), which with NosStO^ gevf 4- 
benzoyl-J ,2-naphthy1enediaminl, m. 198® (ale.), iti which 
the relative positions of the NHi ^oups were shown by 
condensation with phenan^iaquincmc to give phen^ 
anthrobenzoylnaphthazine, m. 262-5® (AcOH). u on 
further heating at 190® witli BzQ and ZnClt gave !• 
henzoyJamino-2,4^ibenzoylnaphthalene, m. 224 -6® (AcOH) 

I (200 g.) was heated with 300 cc. BzCl at 180® with 
gi^ual addn. of 120 g. ZnClt until the evolution of HCl 
moderated and then heated for 2 hrs. at 240®. Extn. 
of the rcactiou mass with boiling II Cl and AcOH left 
the ZiiCIs salt of 2, 4-diphenyt^^l* -naphthyl -7, S^benao- 
qtitnazolinium chloride (Iv), ni. above «‘ilO® (PhNOi). 
IV also resulted from fusion of H with BzCl and ZiiCls at 
ISO® for 1 hr. and fioni %so-l-benzoylamino-2-henBoyl- 
naphthalene (V) with I and ZnCb for U) miii. IV wanned 
with 50% ale. K.OH gave 2,4-diphenyl-3-a-naphthyl-4- 
hydroxy-7, b-benBO-3,4-dihydroquinatoline (VI), m. 184® 
(C.He); HCl salt, m. 209®; picrate, m. 200-1®. VI on 
ciy«tn. from EtOH gave the Et ether, m. 224® (HCl salt, 

m. 292®) and from MeOIl gave the Me ether, m. 193®. 
VI on warming to 2(K)® passed into a yellow isomer, 
111 205®, and cm refluxing with iflc. IjCl the pyrimidine 
ting was ruptured with the formation of V and I On 
lefluxing in PhNOi for 30 min. VI gave 2,4-diphenyl- 
'J-hydroxyS a-nc^hthyl-7 ,8-henao-2,3-dihydroquinaeohne 
(VU), m. 205® (PnNOi), which on short warming with 
hIc. ho gave V or the cyclicized isomer, 4,6-naphlho- 
:\6~diphenyl~B-hydroxymetoxazine, m. 161-2® (aJc.). V 
on sapon. gave 2ieneoyl-l-aminonaphthalene (VIH), 
bi4 263-5® (picrate, m. 200-1®). This with Ac*0 gave 
l-aretamido-2>-benaoylnaphthalene, m. 194-5®, and with 
BzO gave l-ben9oylannno-2-beneayhuiplUhdlene (DC), 
111 202®. V with NH^H gave the MCfins of IX, m. 211®, 
which on sapon. gave the oxime of VHI, m. 178®, and 

• a . » « »A_ t ! 



1 of tiilazolM aad tllfagiDMi. Georg Walter, Richard 
HUbsch aad Haas PoUak. Monatsh. 43, 186 200(1933) 

A homogeneous product is aot obtaiaed by the action of 
a-HiNCiHiSNa (1) or [4,2-a(NHi)CaiiS]iZn (H) upon 
dichloroquinoxaline, even in the presence of AlCta; o- 
HtNCiH^H gives diphenamnethiamne (HI), yellow, m. 
270®. J (2 mols.} and 1 mol. CbCCOCl give 2'-amino- 
Phenyl benaothiaaoU-2-lhiocarboxylaU (IV), reddish yellow, 

2 decompg. 160-70®; the presence of the NHi mup is 
shown by diazotizing and coupling with /9 '«CioHtOH 
(red dye): the CO group is indicated by the formation 
of a phenylhydrazone, in. 198®. ZnCli did not imlit off 
a mol. of HiO; the thiozolc ring was indicated by the 
reaction with HI amd P, CSi, PhNHa and ethewlamino- 
phcnyl mercaptan being formed. H and BriCHCOiH, 
hcat^ 3 hrs. at 160®, give 2-(4*-chloro-2'-amin^henyl- 
fnereapto)-6-chtoro-3-hetodihydro-p-beneothia9ine (y), m. 

3 202®; phenylhydraeone, y^ow, m. 210®. CfCl# docs 
not react with c-U|NC«H4SH; (COCl)f gives bisbeazo- 
thiazole (VI). 2,3-Dtketodibydrobenzo-l,4-thiazine and 
c-HsNCiHtSH, heated 8 hrs. at 200®, give 133% of 
t ,l*-hisheneoihiaeine (VH), C]4HiNiSi, yellow, decompg 
301-6®, ff 1.^2447 (lor VI, n is 1.42407); the coned 
HfS04 soln. is orange-red with fluorescence; Br deriv. 
brown, decompg. 167®; dt-Br deriv., m. above 300 
The absorption spectra for VI and VH are uven. Di 

^ chloroketodihydrobenzothiazine and 0-H|NCal4SH give 
a yellow compd., m. 204®, analyzing for CifHiQ04N4S4» for 
which no structural fmmula can be given at present. 
The results of this study indicate that acids and acid 
halides react with o-HfNCeH«SH to form p-substituted 
lienzotriazoles; halogcnated add halides give amino- 
phenylmercaplobcnzothiazoles; monohalogenated adds 
give bcnzotliiazincs and polyhalogcnated adds give 

^ aminophenylmercapiobenzothiazincs. 

C.H4<^^ ‘ 

(HI) 


C4I4 N 

si ScOSCtlUNII, 

(IV) 


acji, Nil CO 

i; 

(V) 


HSCA(Mn,)Cl 


IV UI HfO suspennon treat^ with excess cemed. NH4OH 
gave 2,4^fhenyl^7,8-benmuinaaMne, ni. 160® (CtHt- 
alc.); HgCh salt, m. 2132-5® decompn.; picrate, in. 
168-70*. This was also prepd. from vl or VH and ale. 

in the cold or from V by heating^in a sealed tube at 
1«0® with ale. NHi for 4-6 hrs. R. C. Elderfidd 
Bisbenxolldaiine: aevend regularities in the fonnatlon 


C. J. West 

Hydraatinine aad its preparation from narcotine. JL. 
Topchiev. /. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 529-36 
(1933). — Hydrocotarnine,--- One kg. of air-diy cotamine 
IS dissolved in approx. 10 1. cold dil. HtSO« (9 1. HiO and 
1 1. HtS04 of d. 1.82) and 1 kg. of granulated Zn is added 
to the cold soln., the whole being slifhtly agitated for 
' 24 hrs. llie mixt. is filtered, the reudue wariied with 
small amts, of 5% NH4OH and water and the filtrate 
and the wash waters are then poured into 6-7 1. of 25% 
NH4OH. The residue is left for 12 hrs., filtered with 
suction and washed first with weak NH4OH, then with 
HiO and dried in air. The resulli^ hydrocotamine 
contg. some water of crystn. is dried in vacuo on a water 
bath. The red sirup is filtered while hot through cloth, 
e yielding finally about 750 g. of a solid vacuum-dry hydro- 
cotarnine. Reduction rf hydrocotarnme to hydrohydrasH- 
nine . — ^From 400 to 500 g. hydrocotamine is dissolved 
in 5 vol. anhyd. AmOH, 600-750 g. Na is added and the 
mixt. is heated on an oil bath U78-180®) to 145-150®, 
20 vols. of AmOH (in comparison to hydrocotamine 
used) is introduced. The reaction riiould be carried out 
in 50 min.; the hot soln. is then carefully poured off the 
excess of Na and water (equal vol.) is carefully added, ^ 
^ the soln. The AmOH layer is mxpd. from the aq. lagw 
after 10-12 hrs. and the AmOH is removed by vacuum 
distn. The residue is vacuum-distd.. the portion bii 
170-75® being collected. The higher- and lower- 
boiling fractions ore combined and redistd. Onida^ 
tion of kydrohydrasUnine to hydrasiinine.^"Pwo hundred 
g. hydrohydraetiniiie is dissolved in 0.6 1. ale. aad 140 g. 
anhyd. NaOAc, the contents are heated to the b. p. of 
the ale. and 320 g. of I in 33 1. of ak. is Introduced within 
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1 hr. through the reflux condenser. The mixt. is allowed 
to crystallize during 12 hrs.^ filtered hy suction and 
the hydrastinine-HI is washed with 200-300 cc. ale., 
followed by drying. The yield of the HI salt and per- 
iudide of hydrastinine amounts to 300-400 g. IlydrasH^ 
nine. base. — Ptom 3(K) to 400 g. of the oxidation iiroduct 
of hydrohydrastinine with I is^ dissolved in 3 vols« boiling 
HiO and the insol. periodide is filten*d off. The filtrate 
is shaken until erdd and converted to a finely cryst. mass; 
a cold soln. of 1(X) g. KOH in 2(X) cc. is then added, the 
shaking is continued and the sepd. ba.se, after proper 
cooling for 0.0 hr., is filtered off with suction, wa^ed 
with water and dried with air. The yield amounts to 
lOO-llO g. Hydrastinine-lICl. — Th& hydrastinine base 
(050 g.) is dissolved in 1.5 1. cold ale., filtered from the 
insol. material, the ppt. is carefully washed with 0.5 1. 
cold ale. and ale. HCl is then added. to the absolutely 
clear filtrate to a slightly acidic reaction with Congo red. 
If the acid contains 37-40% IlCl aixml 300 cc of the 
latter is needed. Three vols. of ether is added to the luke- 
warm soln. which is left standing for 12 hts. The sub- 
stance is then filtered with suction, wa.shed with a mixt. 
of alc.-ethcr (1:3) and finally with ether, followed by 
drying first with air and then in vacuo. Atx>ut 
.'30(>*520 g. of the HCl salt, m. 212", is thus obtained. 
The KtOH left from the above operation contains hy- 
drastinine-Hl and some of the hydrohydrastinine which 
was not oxidized. The ale. is distd. off to dryness and 
the residue is dissolved in hot HsO and is boile<l with 
animal charcoal, filtered and some C^He and NH4OH to 
a noticeable NHa odor are then added. The last 2 sub- 
stances promote the sepn. of the entire hydrohydra.s1inine 
and hydrastiiiiiic-HI in a solid form. They are waslicd 
with ale. and dried. Tlie ale. which contains the AcOII 
esUT and AcOH is boiled with KOH on a reflux condenser 
and distd. off, a small amt. of H^Oi is then added (5 cc. 
H2SO4 of d. 1.82 per 1. of ale.) and the liquid is redistd. 
'fhe AmOH is regenerated after distg. off the product of 
reaction with Na, is distd. and the fraction b. 128-^f2" is 
collected. The ITiO containe<l in the ale. is used for 
decompg. the AmONa in a new portion of the product to 
be reduced. The periodide after grinding into fine 
powder, which cannot be di.ssolved with water, is added 
in small portions to the warm (50-fl0") soln. of an equal 
amt. (by vrt.) of Na hyposulfitc and a double amt. of 
H*0. The sepd. S is filtered off and the hydrastinine-lll 
sepd. after 12 his. is filtered off by suction and finally 
converted into the base by the method described above, 
yielding about 7U% of the hydrastinine base. A. A. B. 

Licorice extract and glycyrrbizic and glycyrrhetic acids. 
Daniel Sanroma y Beovide. Rev. acad. dene. Madrid 
30, 655-70(1933). — K glycyrrhizate wa.s prepd. from 
com. licorice ext. by Karrer’s method (C. A. 15, 2427), 
then hydrolyzed by heating with 100 parts of 1% H3SO4 
for 2 hrs. at 140" in an autoclave, and the pptd. glycyr- 
rhetic acid (I) collected on a filter. Glucuronic acid was 
recovered from the filtrate. The best .s<ilvent for cr3rstg. 
I was found to be CCI4. Wliitc crystals m. 24.0" were 
obtained. When I was heated with Zn dust or Sc powd. 
no CioHg was lortncd; hence it is concluded that the mol. 
does not contain the CiuHg nucleus. L. £. G. 

Conatittttitm of sapogenina. IV. Hederogenin and 
oleanoUc acid (3). Zenjiro Kitasato and Chuzabiiro 
Sone. J. Chem, Soc. Japan 54, 401-74(1933). — See 
C. A. 27, 4807. E. J. C. 

Chlorophyll. XL. Ozoporphyrins. The fine struc- 
ture of chlorophyll a. Hans Fisiher, Josef Riedmair 
and Johann Hasenkamp. Ann. 508, 224-49(1934); 
efa C. A. 28, 164^ — Pheophorbide n (1 g.) in 100 cc. 
CglLN, healed 5 hrs., gives 700 mg. of pyropheophorbide 
a (I), extd. with 15-16% HCl. I (100 mg.) in 100 cc. 
AcOH at room temp., treated with 0.1 cc. HI (d. 1.96) 
and, after 12 hrs., with 0.3 cc. HI, gives t)0% of oxo- 
phjdloerythrin (11), CnHi2N404; Me esler, m. 27.5" (di- 
oxune, brickV*d, ihid^o. 7 ; Fe complex , C«4Hi2N404FcCl) . 
n and its dioxime are completely destroyed by Al-Hg; 
amolgainated Zn dues not reduce n. fi and McOH- 
KOH ill O3 atm. give a tricarboxylic acid. Dihydro- 


pheophorbide a reacts very dowly with HI in AcOH, 
while the Icuco compd. of pheoporphyrin gives neg. 
results. Oxochloroporphyrin e^ tri-Me ester yields an 
oxime, CfyH4iNi07, brick-red, m. 257". The degradation 
of pheophorbide a allomcrized by I with HI at room temp, 
gives neopheoporphyrin Ot (cf. below) and a new por- 
phyrin cxld. by 14% HO, termed oxoneopheoporphyrin 
fla; on standini^ in 14% HCl for 24 hrs. there results 
oxorhodoporphyrin, acid no. 7; Me ester, C14HMN4O1, m. 
274® [oxime, decompg. 268®, acid no. 6); reduction of 
the porphyrin gives principally rhodoporphyrin with Na 
in CJIftN-ElOH; EtOH-KOH gives oxyrhodoporOhyrin. 
The oxo-reactiun appears to be a general reaction for 
chlorophyll derivs. Mcahylpheophorbide a and NHiOH. 
HCl in CaH»N after 8-10 days give 88% of the oxime 
(HI); with HI in AcOH at 65" there results pheopor- 
phyrin at oxime. Hydrolysis of HI with HCl gives 30% 
chlorin e ester and also pyropheophorbide; purpiirin was 
not observed. Me chloroiihyllide a and b and NHsOH 
HCl in CftfTftN after 60 hrs. give HI and possibly Uie b 
oxime.* The position of the CO group in the oxo-compds. 
is discussed and several structural formula; arc given. 
XLI. Transformation of pheoporphyrin at into^ pheo- 
porphyrin at and neopheoporphyrin at. H. Fischer and 
Josef Heckmaier. Ibid. 250^2 . — Pheoporphyrin at Ml 
ester (I) in EtOII with li and AcONa, warmed 0.5 hr 
on the water bath, gives neopheoporphyrin at di~Me ester 
acetate (H), m. 305" (Cu salt, m. .30.5" (decompn.)); 
hydrolysis with coned. HiSOt and csttrificulion gives 
neopheoporphyrin at Me ester (HI), m. 276". Hydrolysis 
of II with alkali in CtHtN-EtOII gives as lh4 principal 
product allfiphcoporphyrin a? (IV) and a ptinihyrin 
spcctroscopicahy identical with rliodoporphyriti-7-cai - 
iMixylic anhydride. Oxidation of I with 1 ana Na2C()4 
gives pheoporphyrin at ester. Neopheoporphyrin Oi, 
AcaO and AcONa, healed 2 hrs. in a boiling water ImIIi, 
give the Ac deriv. (V), ni. .3/)5"; the p-nitrobenzoyl ester 
of III m. 257"; the Be deriv. 111. 202* (cor.). Methyl- 
phcopliorpbide a, T and AcONa in abs. ElOIl give the 
Ac deriv. of lO-hydroxymethylphcophorbide a, whidi 
yields V with HI and AcOH. Pheoporphyrin at and 
16% HCl give traces of IV, and as the main product, 
isfiplieoporphyrin oj. The lactone of chloroporphvnn 
ej di-Me ester with 30% oleum at room temp, for 3 days 
gives IV. The mouo-esler with I and AcONa in ElOII 
give pheoporphyrin 07 . Methylchlorophyllide a + on 
allomerization gives pheoporphyrin at di-Mc ester. Isn- 
phcophorphyrin*a7 di-Me cstlT and .30% oleum fur 24 hr-, 
give pheoporphyrin a?. XLII. Mesorhodin and its 
transformation to chlorophylloporphyrins, as well as its 
oxidation to phylloerythrma. H. Fischer and Josif 
Eliersberger. Ibtd. 509, 19-37. — Mesoparphynn di-Mc 
ester (KJp g.) in 300 cc. coticd. TI1SO4, treated with .‘W.') 
cc. 20% oleum, gives 75% mesorhodin (I), C84lL«N40i, 
the di-Me ester m. 269". Its oxime and that of I wen* 
l>rcpd. Oxidaiiotirof i with KMn04 in NaOH-C&ILN 
gives rhodoporphyrin-qr-carboxylic acid (II) and chloro- 
porphyrin et (HI), identified by its Me ester and otbci 
derivs. U was also prepd. by passing Ob through a soln. 
of III in 1 : 1 HCl on the water bath for 2 days, m was 
further chaiactcrized by reduction to chloroporphyrin 
f4, its reduction by TiCU in coned.^ IICl to hydroxy- 
iiiethylrhodoporphyrin lactone and its degradation to 
pvrropori)liyrin IX. 11 was degraded to rhodoporphsrrin. 
Pheoporphyrin ar is reduced by TiCU to chloroporphyrin 
fr lactone. Oxidation of .phylloSylhrin with SeOs give.s 
a hydroxyphyJloerythrin and a diketone, whose ester, 
CmHmN 404, m. 273" (cor.); the monoxime, steel-blue 
needles, •does not m. 300®. C. J. West 

Polyterpenes and pol]rterpenoid8. LXXXVI. De- 
hvdrogenation of diolesterol, argosterol, cholic add sod 
imytOBterola. L. Ruzicka, G. Thomann, E. Brandrn- 
b^er, M. Furtcr and M. W. Goldberg. Hdv. Chm. 
Acta 17, 200 21(19.34); cf. C. A. 27, 4809.— From ab- 
sorption spectra nieasuremenls Diels asserts the identity 
of the chrysene obrained by treatment of cholesterol with 
Pd with that of tat chrysene (Schuchardt) and 
the statement of Ruzicka, Goldberg and Thomann (C. A 
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XT. 48M) , that the hydrocarbons ChHm obtained by him 
from dudestcrol and ergostend are not identical, to be 
erroneous. To clear up these matters the dcbydio- 
genation of ctolic arid has been repealed and 'an addnl. 
dehydrogenation of phytnsterols has hern performed. 
After dehydration, ten lOo-g, p.M-t«»ns of cholic acid 
(cholatricni^ acid) were each heated with IfiO g. of &• 
m a metal hath for <i hrs. at and then for 00 hrs. 

at *00" (bath tcniip.). The prudiict was twice frac- 
tionally distd. at his^b vactiitni and thi* following cuts 
were taken: (1) 80-1.50“ at 12 mm., and at 0.1 ram., 
(2) 100-^)“, (3)*160-70“, (4) 170-210“, (.5) 210 30“, 
(0) 230 40®, (7) 240-80®. The fracliona 0 and 7 solidified 
on cooling and were taken up in pyridine to which hexant^ 
was gradually added. Recrystn. fro»i AcOBu yielded 
conglomerated thilTkcales of picene (I), C«Hi 4 , m. ‘3.54 o® 
(cor.p Berl block) (2,7-dinilroaiithraquinone deriv., 
CsoHioNsOe, ni. ^1 *2®), showing a pale blue fluorescence 
in ultra-violet light and identical in every resiicet with 
lar picene. Fractional crystii. of fractitm 5 from pyridine 
and BuOAc gave, after more than 20 sepns., a hydro- 
carbon (II), Cm H i«, in. 272-4“ (cor.). The mother liquor 
of 6, together with fractions 3 and 4, yielded a niixl. ul 
hydnttarbons, m. about 2.50”, depressed by mhiiixU 
with tar chrysene (III) and conlg. traces of II. By re- 
peated fractionation was obtained a very small quantity 
of leaflets of impure chrysene (IV), analyzing hir CnjHi 4 
instead of CirHis and m. 243-6", mixed m. p. with III 
(ni. 251®), 5j47 8®; 1^,7-diiiiiroaiithraqiiinone deriv. 
111 . 297 9“ (mixi'd ni. p, with eorres^Miuding deriv. o! 
ni (m. .304-5*), 300®); irinitrolHrazctio complex, m. 
1 94- .5®, identical with that from III. 'I'raccs of a needle- 
like material t ni. 243 .5®, not depressed cvi adiuixt. with 
III and analyrmg for CiHlIi 4 f were obtained. Two 100-g. 
lots of cholic acid were dehytlrated and heated with 150 
g. 4if Si* in a metal bath for 4 hrs. at 300-20®. In the 
course of 4 hrs. the temp, was raised to 420® and the 
heating was continued at ^liis temp, for ttO hrs. The 
leaction niixt. gave, after disln., sublimation and frac- 
tional crystn., I and IV, m. 24S-9". 'fhe dilTerences 
between the former flndings of K, etal. and those of Diels 
and Karstons are fully explained. The smooth formation 
of IV, as noted by D. and K., was due to the use of a 
higher temp, than that actually recorded. The 275” 
rompd. of R. is either not formed or is destroyed at 
120® (bath temp.) and this elimination facilitates th^ 
leadv isolation of IV, which is also formed in greater 
amt. at 420® than at «30t)3. It is vital to the under- 
standing of the mechanism of dchydnigenation of cholic 
acid that more I than IV is formed at both 3(k)® and 420®, 
««ince under similar conditions no trace of I is yielded by 
(’holestcrol. A mechanism for the formation of I, IV 
and cyclopentanopheuanthreuc by the dehydrogenation 
of cholic acid is offered. Two lOO-g. lots of li inixt. of 
phytosterols, b. 437-8®, [aln — ^28® (in Fl»0), la no. 
80.8, prepd. from soya bean, were vacuum-dried and 
each heated with li50 g. of Se up t8 320® in 2 hrs., at 
320® for 36 hrs. and Anally at 350® for 10 hrs. After 
extn. and distn. the fniclion bo.i 220® was carefully 
purified by recrysfn,, treatment with 1% ale. KOH and 
further recrystn. to yield rhomlmidal leaflets of a hydro- 
carbon (V), CarHts, m. 202 41®; HJ-ilinitroanlhraquinone 
deriv., CtiHuNsO*, m. 246-7®. If the sterols, cholesterol 
(VI) and crgosterol (VII), contg., resp., 27 and 28 C 
atoms, both give the same dehydrogenation product as 
maintained by D., th*Sn the same product must lie ob- 
tained by a similar treatment of phytosterol (VM) with 
its 29 C atoms. If, on the contrary, the dehydrogenation 
product of Vn is the next higher homolog of Uic dehydro- 
genation product of VI, then V, the dehvtlrogenation 
liroduct of,Vin; must be the next hlghot meinlier of the 
homologous sciies. The step-wise natuie of the consts. 
lor the dehydrogenation producls of VI, VH and Vm 
IS demonstrated by the C and H analyses, the in. ps. and 
the m. ps. of the dinitroantbraquinone dcrivs.^ As a 
further control, absorption spectra {to 367 dim in con- 
trast to the 334 mp limit in the D. observations) and 
r6ntgenograms of these products and of I and IV were 


t taken. Prom theae results, together with addnl. pub- 
lished crystallographic data, it is concluded that the 
diiTerenccs in the dehydrogenation product^ from VI and 
VII do nut depend on variations in the state of purity of 
a .single substance but that they are homologous coinpdb. 
with the same fundamental ring slnictute, diflering only 
in the .length of the side chain. C. R. Addinall 

Constitution of estrin. J. F. Danielli. J. Am. Chem. 
^ Soc. 50, 746 7(1934); cf. Butenandt, C. A. 27, ;12J1.-- 
B.'s work, when taken in conjunction with the results 
obtained with iinimol. films of estrin derivs., olTcrs a 
clear proof of the fact that the 5-iiieinbcrcd ring is in the 
soine position as in the sterols, f. e., 14, 13. The elimi- 
nation ot the 8,14^tmcturc is supported by the work of 
Hemal {Chemistry cf Industry 1Q32, 259). C. J. W. 

Position of the nucleus double bond in atigmasterol. 
K, FerahoU. Ann. 508, 215-24(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
3 168’.— Siigmastefol acetate (20 g.) and BzOsH in CHCb 
(12 hr.s. at 5®) give 11 g. of the acetate (I), m. 143®, 
—36.7® (18.1 mg. in 2 cc. CHCh), ni a-^stigmasterol 
oxide (11), m. 152”; there also results 0.6 g. of the acetate, 
m. 170^ —32® (16.9 mg. in 2 cc. CHCU), of the 

ti-oxide, m. 16!i®. II and 1:1 HCl, heated 4 hrs., give 
stigma stenetrifll, m. 254®, oxidized bv Cr*Oa in AcOIi at 
riKmi temp, to a diovnl, CssHinOs, m. 260® (diTompn.); 
with HCl gas in CHCU there results a dienedume, yellow, 
in. 155® (phenylhydrazone, vellow, tu. 250“ (decoinpn.)), 

1 educed by Zn and AcOH to the dione, Cs»H4iOs, ni. 
197“ ; NaH4 HaO gives a pyridazine deriv., CttlT46N2, de- 
compg. 260“. Catalytic reduction of 3.3 g. of I gives 
much resin but 0.8 g. stigmastanediol monoacetate, ni. 
20(j". n is stable to Na and KtOH. 'fhese results 
prove that the double bond must be l>elwecn Ci and Cb, 
as originally as.su ined from analog v with cholesterol; 
5 stigmasterol differs frimi cholestcnil only in the .structure 
of the side chain. Sitostanedionol and IICl in CHCU 
give a sitostenedione, yellow, m. 129®; pyridazine deriv., 
in. 197 2(M)®, Thus sitosterol contains 1 component 
in which the double Ixmd and HO group are situated os 
ill cholesterol. C. J. West 

Uleclrolytic oxidation of glyecilic acid in alk. soln. 
('Pommila) 4. Spectrum of infra-red absorption and the 
structure of polyat. tnols. (Titeica) 3. Utilizing CO 
produced in the elec, sublimation of P (Dolgov, et al.) 4. 
Refractive cUspersiim of org. compds. (Allsopp) 2. Ex- 
tension of the duration period of 0-plienyl-j8-chlorocthyl- 
amine on charcoal (h'reundlich, Salomon) 2. Soln. 
freezing as a method investigating problems of pure 
chemistry. X. Mixts. contg. active alkylsuccinic and 
a-cblorobutyric acids (Timmermans, van der Hacgcn) 2. 
7 Kinetics and mechanism of dccompn. i>f hydrocarlmnb 
(Dintzes, Frost) 2. Kotenone (Takei, Miyajima) IIH. 


Richter's Organic Chemistry. Vol. I. Aliphatic 
Series. 12th cd., edited by Richard Anadifltz and Fritz 
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9 Treating hydrocarbons. 1. Q. Farbentnd. A.-G. 
Fr. 757,433, Dec. 26, 1933. In procisses such as distn., 
decompn., polymerization, etc., of hydrocarbons, the 
metal parts coining in contact with the heated hydro- 
curltons arc partly or completely covered with elements 
of high m. p. of the 4th group, C excepted, particularly 
Si or Ti, the coatings Iteing produced by baking the sub- 
stances in a powd. form. No deposition of C is produced. 

Oxidizing aliphatic hydrocarbons. Theodor Helltbaler 
9 and Erich Peter (to A. Riebeck\sche Montanwerke A.-G.) . 
U. S. 1,947,989, Feb. 20. Hydrocarbon material such 
a.H parafifln ts subjected in liquid state to the action of O 
(suitably at a temp, of about 180 '2(X)® in the production 
of ales., esters, etc., from paraffin) in Ibe^ presence of 
^ric, phosphorous or arsenious ^ids, whidL serve to 
esterify ales, formc^ by the oxidation. Various examples 
with details are given. 

^drogenatlon of aromatic hydrocarbons. Edward 
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D. Kaaim and Imperial Qiemical Indnatriei Ltd. Biit. 
401»724« Nov. 20» 1033. A W sulfide eatalyat is used 
lor hydrogenating aromatic hydroearfaoos at not ex- 
ceeding 10 atm. at 170-300*’. Sufficient Smnst be present 
to insure the continuance of the catalsrst as sulfide and S 
or HiS may be added to the reactants for this purpose. 
The convenuon of CioHi into tetrahydronaphth^enc is 
described. 

Refining hydrocarbon mixturaa. 1. G. Farbeniud. 
A.-G. (Carl Krauch. Mathias Pier and August Bisenhut, 
inventors). Ger. 630,704, Sept. 13, 1933 (CL. l2o. 1.04). 
Natural or synthetic high^boiling hydrocarbons arc refinM^ 
by washing with aromatic or satd. cyclic hydrocarbons 
and MeOH. Examples are given.* •. 

Separating mixed i^droearbooa of differont series. 
Charles O. Young and Granville A. Perkins (to Carbide 8c 
Carbon Chemicals Corp.). U. S. 1,948,777, Feb. 27. 
Sec Can 328,062 (C. A. 27, 991). 

Abaorbhig cyclic hydrocarboas such as cyclohexane in 
adds. Adfianus J. van Peski (to N.-V. de Bataafsdic 
Petroleum Maatschappij). U. S. 1,948,801, Feb. 27. 
A catalyst comprising a metal of mup 8 of the periodic 
system (such as ferrocyanic add) is used in absorbing 
unsatd. hydrocarbons, such as cyclohexene, in adds such 
as 80% H 1 SO 4 for the production of cyclohexanol (by 
further hydrolysis) or like processes. 

Partial oxidaticMi products of hydrocarbona (suitable 
for denaturing alcohol). Wm. P. Bitler (to C. P. Byrnes, 
trustee), U. S. 1,0^,161, Feb. A liquid partial- 
oxidatkm product such as may be made as described in 
U. S. 1,607,663 (C. A. 23, 1136) is agitated with 8 lb. 
Ihne per 100 gal. oxidized oil, to form lime soaps; the 
non-saponifiable oil is then distd. off while agitating to 
prevent the soaps from burning onto the walls of the still, 
and toward the end of this step the lime soaps and resins 
take a colloidal state and the residue may be drained off. 
A distillate is obtained of light yellow color, practically 
free from high-boiling resins and metallic compds., having 
an acid number of less than 0.30 and contg. a mixt. of 
aldehydes, ales., unsatd. hydrocarbons and satd. hydro- 
carbons. 

Amino-nltrogen-containing conversion products of all- 
idmtic hydrocarbons containmg at least nine carbon atoms . 
Karl Keller (to General Aniline Works) . U. S. 1,948,024, 
Feb. 27. A dkhlorinated (or more highly chlorinated) 
deriv. of paraffin, paraffin oil, transformer oil or the like 
is heated with NH| (suitably in an ale. soln.) in a closed 
vessel at 140-100^. The products are gene^y viscous 
oils which may tie isolated in the form m their salts and 
may be used as acid soaps in dyeing processes, etc. 

BUoganated pyridinsa. Johan P. Wibaut and Her- 
mann J. den Hertog, Jr. Brit. 401,366, Nov, 13, 1933. 
See Ger. 574,665 (C. A. 27, 4542) and Dutch 29,614 
(C. A. 27, 4542). 

Storoodhemical models. Oskar Huppert. Austrian 
136,357, Jan. 26, 1934 (Cl. 42f.). Structural features 
arc described. 

Alcohols. Air Reduction Co., Inc. Brit. 402,613, 
Dec. 7, 1033. In continuoudy converting alkylene 
hydrocarbons into ales, by passing them with steam, 
preferably under pressure, over a catalsrst, a combined 
boiler and heat exchanger, preferably working in counter- 
current, is pirovided to vapxirize HsO and beat the hydro- 
carbon and steam by means of the reacted gases which 
are cooled thereby and the ale. recovered from the con- 
densate. Cf. C. A. 27, 1983. 

AlcoholB. Hdmut Legerlotz. Ger. 622,790: Jan. 13, 
1934 (Q. 12g. 32.21). See U. S. 1,903,927 (C. A. 27, 
3222). 

Socondaiy alodhols. Benjamin T, Brooks (to Standard 
Ale. Co.). U. S. 1,948,286, Feb. 20. For obtaining 
secondary ales, with 3 to 6 C atoms pier md. from acid 
reaction piroducts formed by treating olefins with aq. 
H|SO«, such an acid reaction product is dild. svith arater, 
the dild. 'mafieriat is jjknnitted to atratify, forming an 
aq. layer and a layer oonstoting mainly of hydrocarbons; 
the tedroearbon layer is sepd. and is washed with dil. 
aq* %8Q«» thus furoducing an aq. HiSOc contg. secondary 


ale. in sola, and hydrocarbon material subetantially free 
from secondary ole. and these materials are said, and 
the seeondary ale. is recomed. Cf. C. A. 28, 2013^ 

Purifying geeasdaiy aleoholi. Robert B. Lebo (to 
Standard Ale. Co.). U. S. 1,949,211, Peb. 27. For 
temoving tertiary ric. from aecnndajy ides. such as iso- 
propyl ale. contg. tertiary ales, in minor proportion, the 
matoial is heated to not hkher than about with aq. 
H1SO4 of not more than 40% strength in the presence of 
a catalyst including V, A1 or Cu, such as V peutoxide, 
for a prolonged period, and the hydrocarbon formed by 
the decompm. of the totiary ale. Is removed as by distil, 
and absorption with HtS 04 . 

Diaeetbne alcohol. Britirii Industrial Solvents Ltd 
and Ernest B. CqrinoUy. Brit. 402,788, Dec. 8, 1933. 
The sepn. of diacetone ale. from unchanged MeiCO is 
effcacted by distn. unda ordinary pressure in presence of 
added HiO, which may be 10% by vol. of the ale. After 
the temp, of the still reaches 106-107* practically all 
MeiCO and some HiO have been distd. off and the rest 
of the H<0 is then distd. off under considerably reduced 
pressure to prevent a rise of temp, above 105*, and finally 
the ale. is distd. Alternatively, the initial stages of distn. 
may be effected before the addn. of HiO which ma.st be 
added below 106*. 

Ketones. Marlin Dc Simo (to The Shdl Devdopment 
Co.). Can. 339,529, Peb. 20, 1934. Ketones are 
manufd. by ddiydrog^tion of secondary aliphatic ales, 
by means of a catalprst contg. Ou and Zn Mow 600* and 
in the absence of O. 

Ketones. Antares Trust Registered. Swiss U66, 822, 
Feb. 16, 1934 (Cl. 36o.). Ketones are obtained by treat- 
ing satd. non-eromatic hydrocarbons with COCL in ilu 
presence of non-volatile metal halides at tempj. below 
normal. Thus, the mineral* oil fraction b. 29 -.32* con- 
sisting mostly of u- and iso-pxmtane, is mixed with COCb 
and AlBri at — 15* to give a ketone b. 80 -90* at 15 mm 
Another example is given. ' 

AUpdiatic ketones. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,949,412, 
March 6. For making a ketone such as acetone, the 
vapxir of an ale. or aldehyde such as EtOH or acctaldehydi 
or of on ester such as EtOAc is contacted with a Ca silicate 
caUdyst at temps, of 200-700* m adnuxt. with steam 
Other alk. earth silicates, borates or phosphates also 
may be used. Cf. C. A. 27, 5337. 

Primiiy aromatic amines. Wm. C. Calvert (to 
Wingfoot Corp.). U. S. 1,948,330, Feb. 20. In re- 
actions such as /he production of 2,4-diammodiphciiyU 
aminc, a nitro-substituted aryl compd. such as 2,4- 
dinitrodiphenylamine is subjected to reduction willi 
findy divided Fe and NH4CI (suilaldy with mtxlcidtt. 
heating) . 

Polsrc^lic Offlines. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. (Walter 
Micg, RuAolf M. Hddenrcich and Heinrich Neresheuner, 
inventors). Ger. 692,202, Peb. 6, 1934 (Cl. 12^. 37) 
Psrridimum derivs. of iinthraccne, anthraquinone and 
other condensed -riilk compds. are treated with •basir 
reagents. Under r^tivdy energetic conditions, the 
pyridine ring is split off, and simple amino derivs. fif tlir 
condensed-ring compds. are obtaipeC. Under mildci 
conditions, the pyridine ring is disrupted to form a chain, 
which remains attached to the N atom. Thus, antbra- 
quinone-l-pyridinium chloride yields l-aminoont^a- 
quinone when boiled for 10 mins, in PhNHi, but yields 
AN:CHCH:CHCH:CHOH, where A is the l-anthra- 
quinonyl residue, when boiled forta short time with dil. 
NaiCO^ 8^. Other comp'ds. which have been prepd. 
include Bs-l-aminobenzanthrone, m. 240*, 2,7-diamino- 
anthanthrone and Q-diloro-lO-aminoanthracene, m. 168 . 

Bstm.' Carl Zerbe. Ger. 690,062, Dec. 21, 192W 
(a. 12o. 11). Addn. to 563,969 (C. A. {7, 4812) 
Esters of carboxylic acids are obtained by heati n g water- 
free metal salts of the acid (obtained by treating Md 
with a weak base) with an ale. contg. the desiM alkyl 
group, under pressure. Thus, anhyd. (BsO)iFe is 
heated to 180* m % pressure vessel with BtOH to give 
BzOBt. Other examples are given. 

Bitors. H. Th. B6hme A.-G. (Heinrich Bertseb, 
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weato ^. Oer. fSajm, Jan. 31, 1984 (Cl. 13o. 11). 1 
BVtari Ob mcxiio- or poiy-baaic aliphatic carboxylic 
Gont«. moR ^^9 C atoms, with monolimlric aka. 
coots, more ^ 3 C atoms, are piepd. by faMtios equi- 
mol. amts, of the aad and the ak. with a mineral acid 
catalyst to a temp, not above 90*. The water formed in 
the reaction seps. at the bottom of the mist, and is with- 
(tewn. HiSO, is used as the catalyst, about 3-10% 

of ai^yd. No^Ot, cakd. on the org. add, is preferably , 
added also. Examples are given of the prepn. of butyl * 
ricinoleate and sebmte. 

Bfim aiicli ao»those of lecandaiy hozyl. htplyl and 
octyl al c oh ol s with, ^thalic and otiber polycarboxyuc acids. 
5?^ ?• &l^k, Jr. (to Van Schaack Bros 

Chemical Works), U, S. 1,949, 093, Feb. 27. Esters 
suiUble for use arplasHciurs Jor pyroxylin may be chosen 
from simple or mixed esters such as the secondary hexyl, 
heptyl or octyl esters of phthalic acid which may also - 
indude esterification groups such as Me, £t, isopropyl, 
butyl, amyl or the radicals of ethylene glycol, diethylene 
glycol or ethoxyethanol, mention also being made of the 
sec. hexyl, sec. heptyl and sec. octyl esters of oxalic, 
tartaric, dfUric, maleic, isophthalic, chlorophthalic, phenyl- 
glutaric and mcllitic acids. 

Producing eatera by catalytic dehydrogenation of 
polyhydric alcohols. Wilbur A. Lazier (to K. I. du Punt 
de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,949,425, March 0. For ^ 
producing an ester such as glyceryl glyceratc, an aliphatic 
Ijolyhydnc alc^ such as g<|ycerol is contacted under super- 
atm. pressure and at temps, of 250-500'’ with a dehydro- 
genation catalyst such as may contain Zn and Cu chromites 
and oxides. 

Biters of organic adds. James R. Buckley and Cairo] 
A. Doran (to E. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,949,207, Feb. 27. For prepg. an ester such as EtOAc 
or BuOAc by reacting an aliphatic monohydroxy ale. 
with an aliphatic monocarboxylic acid such as HOAc and 
distg. off tiie ester formed from the reaction mixt., the 
acid, m liquid phase, is subjected to the action of a re- 
ducing agent such as a metal, NaHSOi or SnClt of suffi- 
cient strength to reduce impurities in the acid without 
effecting material reduction of the ale. and acid. 

Esters of sulfoted hifljher aliphatic organic acida. Hem- 
rich Bertsch (to H. Th. BOhme A.-O.). U. S. 1,947,673, 
Feb. 20. A * 'poly basic,*’ higher aliphatic carboxylic 
acid such as the "dibasic" hydroxy acid, CitHnOi, is 
reacted with a monohydroxy deriv. of a hydrocarbon 
such as BuOH and with a sulfatmg ageut such os coned. 
HsSOi, to form a dispersing agent. 

Batera of gluconoidiOBphoric acid. Schering-Kahlbaum 
A.-G. (Walter Schoeller, Hans Goebel, Erwin Schwenk 
aiid Siegfried Michael, inventors). Ger. 591,822, Jan. 
27, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 11). The above are prepd. by treating 
gluconic acid or its alk. earth salts with alkyf esters of 
HPOf. Thus, tl.e Ca salt of gluconic acid is treated with 
BtPOi in the presence of CaCCk to give a gluconophos- 
phork acid ester contg. 20.5% Pidi. Other examples 
are given. 

Refining liquid alkyl estera such as dibuM ^thalate. 
Franklin D. mnith (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). U. S. 

1 ,948,281, Feb. 20. For refining liquid alkyl esters de- 
rived from acids produced by the catalytic oxidation of 
.iromatic hydrocarbons, so that distn. of the ester is 
Hindered unnecessary, and the color and cast of the ester 
IS improved, the material is exposed to the action of 
ultra-violet light. « 

Sulfuric eaters of eminoanthrahydroquinonea. David 
W. Fairweather and jeto Thomas (to Scottish Dsres, 
Ltd.). U. S. 1,949,209, Feb. 27. Sulfuric esters 
of aie formed by the treatment 

of acyl aininoanthr^uinones such as anthraquinonyl 
urethira with pyridine*^Oi in the presence of a metal 
such as Cu powder and a tertiary org. base, with hy- 
drolysis of the reaulting ester to remove the acyl group 
and, if desi^, conversion of the product into a Na or 
other salt. ?- atw{t«naat»iirahy dfoqt^inime 0,10-disulftra 
acid ester in the fonn of its di-Na salt dyes bright toowni^ 
yellow converted to bright blue by boiling acid CuSO« 


soln. Some other einmplai olao are given. Cf. C. A. 
27, 8482. 

Meflnd etiMr. John C. Woodhouae (to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemmifi ft Co*). U. S. 1,049,344, Feb. 27. Sec 
Can. 334,121 (C. A. 27, 4818). 

Monoallqri etheri of ofoinaBc polj^iydromr compounds. 

1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Karl Marx and Ench Lehmann, 
inventors) . Ger. 591,534, Jan. 23, 1934 (Cl. V2q. 14.04) . 
Anhyd. monoalkali salts of polyhydroxy oompds. are 
suspended in org. liquids and the suspension treated with 
alkyl chloride. Thus, a soln. of l,2Klihydroxybensene 
in abs. ale. is treated with metaUie Na to give the mono- 
Na salt. This is suspended in PhCl and treated with 
CHiCl to give a«75% yield of l-methQxy-2-hydroxy- 
benzene. Other examples are given. 

Monoalkyl affiers of protocatechuic aldehyde. J. D. 
Ricdel-K. dc Hafin A.-G. Bnt. 401,502, Nov. 16, 1983; 
Fr. 751,087, Sept. 7, 193.*!. The monoalkyl etlim are 
produced by treating pyrocatechol munoalkyl ethers 
with salts of glyoxalic acid in a liasic medium and sub- 
jecting the product, preferably without isolation, to 
mild oxidation, s. g., with a reducible heavy metal compd. 
or an aromatic nitro compd. In an example a soln. of 
glyoxalic odd, obtained by the electrolytic reduction of 
(CC>OH)i, is neutralized with NaOH and allowed to stand 
some days with a soln. of guaiacol in the equiv. amt. of 
NaOH; after removal of excess guaiacol by steam distn., 
CuS 04 and more NaOH are added and the mixt. heated; 
by extn. of the filtered soln. with C«Ht, vanillin is obtained, 
a. C. A. 27, 424:1. 

Inhibiting decomposition of liquid amino compounds. 
George R. Bond, Jr. and Clark W. Davis (to E. I.duPont 
de Nemours ft Co.) . 17. S. 1 ,947,578, Feb. 20. Compds. 
such as aniline or toluidine, etc., are rendered relatively 
light-stable by displacing the dissolved O which they 
contain by an inert gas such as N. 

Arylidaa. Soc. pour rind. chim. k Bhk. Swiss 
102,895, Sept. 16, 1933 (Cl. :)0p.). Addu. to 159,005. 
New arylides of the pyrazolone scries are obtained by 
condensing l-(3 '-carboi^phenyl-) -3-methyl-5-pymxolone 
with /3-naphthylamine in the presence of tertiary bases 
and with ^dn. of chlorides such as PCU or POClf. Ex- 
amples are given. 

* HalohydriiiB. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij. Brit. 402,880, Dec. 14, 1933. See Fr. 740,850 
(C. A. 27, 2100). 

Ihdophonols. linpenal Chemical Industries Ltd. Fr. 
757,453, Dec. 27, 1933. Indophenols are prepd. 
condensing compds. of the formula Ar — ^NH--*CHXY 
(Ar is an aryl radical having a free p-positloii, X is H, 
alkyl or aryl and Y is CN or CONHi) with a nitroaophenol 
^ or a quinone chloroimide or by oxidizing a compd. of the 
above formula with p-aminophenoi. l^uco-indophanols 
and S dyes are prepd. from the compds. Examples are 
given starting ^th anilinoacetamidc (by boiling the 
corresponding nitrile with a soln. of NatCOi and p-amibo- 
phenol), o-toluinopropionitrile (from o-tduidine, AcH- 
bisulfitc and NaCN), C«HiNHCH(CeHi)CN (from 
PhNHi, Bzli-bisulfitc and NaCN) and CiOIrNHCH- 
(CHi)CN (from o-naphlhvlamine, AcH and NaCN). 

I Cf, C. A.27, 4935. . 

Quinones. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Harmann Hage- 
nest, Erich Reiche and Bmanud BlQmel, inventors). 
Ger. 501,821, Jen. 27, 1934 (O. 12e. 10). Addn. to 
589,777 (C. A. 28 , 2874^). The method of 089,777 for 
producing quinonee and CrCU by reducing aq. chromate 
soln. acidified with HO by anthncenei Is modified by 
replacing the latter by other quinone-formiiig subetanoes 
such as hydroquinone, phenanthrene, aniline, etc. 

’ an^es are given. 

Tetiaaoles. Kndll A.4>. Chemisdie Fabrilmn. Brit. 
401387, Nov. 28, 1983. Tetraadlaa art prepd. by (1) 
the prooess of Ger. 674,943 (C. A. 27, 4541) (the com- 
ponenta of the oompds. may be need) or (2) aulfdaating 
a hydrocydle ketoodme and rimnltanaeualy or wibee- 
quently treating the reeulting aulfoptramldlc mM eompd. 
with an azide. Examples are given. 

AfllhnNiiiiofine dortvallTia. Mtl Nawiaricy, Artur 
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Krause and Berthold Stein (to General Aniline Works). 
U. S. Feb. 20. Derive, of 1,4-dianiinoanthra* 

quinone are obtained by treating l«amino-4-arylaulf- 
aimdoantliraquinonc-2-sulfonic acids with dil. alkali 
metal alcoholates, ff.9 soltis. in mono- or pdy^hydric 
ales, of alkali metals or alkali metal hydroxides. Gen- 
erally the l-aniino-4-arylsulfamido-2-alkox3ranthniquin- 
ones are formed as the fuial products, so that no Saponi- 
fication of the acyl group takes place. The reaction h 
usually carried out at temps, between 60^ and 120^ 
(preferably between 70® and 100®). The ales, are pref- 
erably chosen from the lower members of the aliphatic 
series, llie resulting acyl derivs. are initial materials 
for the manuf. of dyes and may alsp be used as dyes 
thctiLselves. Detaib are given of the production of 
1 -ammo -2 -methoxy-4 -p- toluenesulfamidoanthraquinone 
and the 2-monoglycol ether of l-aniino-4-p-tQluenesulf- 
umidoanthraquinone. Cf. C. A. 28, 2(H6* 

Anthraqninone derivativeB. I. G« Farbcnind. A.-O. 
(Paul Nawiasky and Albert Palm, inventors). Ger. 
502,306, Feb. 7, 1034 (O. 12o. 10). Nitroanthra- 
quinnnes are prepd. by treating 2-(3'-nitrobenzoyl)- 
bfuzoic acid or its substitution products with PiO», pref- 
erably at atx)ut 2(X)® in an inert solvent. 

Quinoline derivatives. J. D. Kiedel-B. de Ha^n A.-G. 
Ger. 502,100, Feb. 3, 1034 (Cl. 12p. 1.10). Addn. to 
570,220 (C. il. 27, 4542). See Brit. 383,020 {C. A. 27, 
4240). 

Asymmetric arseno eompoonds. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Ger. 580,187, Dec. 4, 1033 (Cl. \2q. 32.30). Addn. to 
554,051 (C. A, 26, 0071). Two different sym. arseon 
compds. contg. no primary amino groups and one of 
which contains two hydroxyacetic acid residues are heated 
together in alk. soln. Thus, 3,3'-diacetyldiammo-4,4'- 
dihydroxyarsenobenzene and Na 4,4'-diacctyldiainmo- 
arseno-2,2'-phcaoxyacctate are heated together in NaOH 
to give an asym. prodtict. Other examples are giveti. 
Qi. C. A. 28, 859». 

Purifying aromatic nitro compounds. Clark W. Davis 
(to The Canadian Industries Ltd.). Can. 339,579, Feb. 
27, 1934. Trinitrotoluene, trinitronaphthalenc, tetra- 
nitroanilinc, etc., are purified by washing the siu-face of 
the crystals with an aq. soln. contg. 40-70% of acetone 
at a temp, not exceeding 30®, sepg. the purified nitni 
compd. from the soln., and dilg. the extg. medium with 
water to complete pptn. of the dissolved material. The 
dissolved material and acetone arc separately recovered. 

Condensation moducts. Soc. anon. M. Naef & Cic. 
Swiss 162,906, &pt. 10, 1933 (Cl. 36o). A mizt. of 
l,l,7-trimethylcyclohcptcne-2-aldehyde and acetone is 
condensed by the aid of a non-neutral condensing agent 
such os NaNHt or HCl. Examples are given. 

Condensation products from eldehydes and phenols. 
Max Weller, Berthold Wenk and Hermann Stdtter (to 
I. G. FarlKmind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,948,804, Feb. 27. 
A phenolic compd. such as 2,4-diclilorophenol is reacted 
upon with about an equimol. proportion of an aldchydic 
compd. such as Na benzaldehyde-o-sulfonate in the 
presence of cither an alk. condensing agent or an ac'id 
condensing agent such as oleum or ZnQi, and the resulting 
product is then condensed with about one mol. proportion 
of the same or anol!her phenolic compd. such as p-chloro- 
phenol. Ftoducts may be obtained which are colorless 
or nearly colorless powders, sol. in alkalies and at least 
nearly insol. in water with the exception of the compds. 
contg. a stdfom'c acid gnmp, suitable for use as reserving 
and mothproofing agents or for preserving canned goods, 
glue, paste, etc. ^vcral examples with details of pro- 
cedure are given. 

Kerin acid condensation products. Ewald Fonrobert 
and Arthur C^th (to Resinous Products 8r Chemical Co.) . 
U. S. 1,048,573, Feb. 27. Resin add is transformed into 
its anhydride by heat^ it with the anhydride of an 
aliphatic monocarboxylic acid of the lower riiphatic acid 
aenes such as AcjO a^d the anhydride thus formed is 
treated with ales, such as EtOH, BuOH or PhOH,'*to 
form esters. 

Po^nneflsed pentoses. Holzhydrdlyse A.-G. (Fried- 


rich Koch, Eduard Fdrber, Hugo Koch and Helmut Ur- 
ban, inventors). Ger. 585,739, Jan. 19, 1934 (Q. 12o. 
7.03). Sqlns. of monomeric pentoses in mineral adds 
are dried, e. g., by atomisation, and subjected to a hot 
otr current to polymerize the pentoses. 

Polymerized carbohydratea. Holzhydrdlyse A.-G. 
(Friedrich Koch, Eduard Farber, Hugo I^h and Helmut 
Urban, inventors). C^. 687,975, Jan. 23', 1934 (Cl. 
12o. 6). Addn. of 585,739 (preceding abstr.). Solns. 
of monomeric aldohexoscs are treated with a small amt. 
of HCl and evapd. to dryness. The product is then 
treated with a hot air current after the manner of 585,730 
to polsnnerize the aldohexoscs. 

Ace^ene polymers. E. I. du Pont de Nemours ft C >. 
Brit. 401,078, Noig 13, 1033. Addn. to .384,054 (C. A 
27. 4251) and 390,179 (C. .4. 27, 4541). The pnK'ess. s 
of 384,054 and .390,179 arc modified by retiDving nton •- 
vinylocetyleue from the reaction mixt. before substatUial 
amts, of divinylacelylene are formed so tint a prodiu ( 
coasisUng mainly of ntonovinylacctylciie ts obtained 
App. is.dcscribed. 

Fonme acid and sodium nitrate. Oi*werkschaft Victor 
(Hans Schmalfuidt and AEred Draune, mventOrs). Oit 
592,054. Jan. 31. 1034 (Cl. 12o. 11). HCOONa is 
prepd. in known manner fn>m NusSO^, CaO and CO. 
and then treated at 20® with HNOa of not more lh:m 
40-60% conen. 

Acetic and formic acids. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G 
(Walter Flemming and Walteit Speer, inyentotb). Gci. 
500,305, Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 12<i. 12). Adcln. td 58,3.704 
(C. A. 28, 105.V) The method of 58.3,701 tor moducnig 
AcOH and HCOall hv the catalytic oxidxtif)n ol methyl 
ethyl ketone is modified hv replacing the latter by acetone 
Examples are given. \ 

System for recovering concentrated acetic acid from 
aqueous solutions by extraction. Deuts.die Cold-iind 
Silbcr-Schcidcanstalt vorm Rocssler (Karl Grunert. 
inventor). Ger. 592,119, Feb. 8, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 12). 

Glutamic acid and its compounds. Rtdsuke Masnda, 
Celestian L. Royal and AUhti E. Marshall (to Larrowe- 
Suzuki Co.). U. S. 1.947,503, Feb. 20 A glutamic 
“mother substance’* such as Steffen’s waste water is 
hvdndyzed in an alk. soln. having an alky, of 3 7% 
expressed as NaOH at a temp, and for a time sufficient 
to form glutamate. A coned, soln. of a d-glutamic aiMd 
oompd. and HCl having a of about 2.1 may be treated 
with NHi until the is about 3.2, and the d-glutaniic 
acid then enrstd* Cf. C. i4.,28, 1364*. 

Separation of active glutamic acid without racemization. 
K. K. Suzuki Shoten (Sei/o Kanun, inventor). Japan. 
99,153, Jan. 24, 1933. Addn. to 97,583. In the sepn. 
of active glutamic acid friim its hydrochloride or salts of 
mineral aedds, glycine derivs. (such as belime or sai co- 
sine) are tised as a neutralization material, in order to 
avoid racemization. • 

Oxalic acid. Hans Q. Duns (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,948,441, Feb. 20. An alkali 
metal oxalate such as that of Na is treated in soln. with 
an acid such as HfS04 in an org. medium such as McOfl 
contg. acid such as that recovered {is*a residue from a 
later stage of the process involving distn. and ervstn. 

Benzoic acid and benzoates. Bozel-Mal4tra Soci6te 
industriellc dc produits chimiques. Brit. 402,882, Dec 
14, 1933. See Ger. 585,3.32 (C. A. 28, 1304»). 

Benzoic acid and benzoates. Bozel-Mal6tra (Soci^te 
iudustrielle de produits chimiques). Get, 691,889, Jati 
29, 1934 (a. 12o. 14). Addn. to 673,982 (C. A. 27. 
4248). See Fr. 75£i,918 (C. A. 28, 1056*). 

Bsrbituric acids. Alexander Wacker C^s. filr elektro- 
chemische' Industrie G. m. b. H. Fr. 757,655, Dec. 30. 
1033. Barbituric acids are mode by condensing maloiiii* 
esters and urea by means of alkrii alcoholates contg 
more than 3 C atoms, e, g., butylate or amylate. 

Aminocarboxylic and iminodicarboxyllc acids. I. O 
Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 396,074, July 13, 1983. In the 
manuf. of o-aminqcarboxylic aads, iminodicarboxylu* 
adds and salts thereof by condensation of an riiphatu 
alddiyde with NH4CN and sapon. of the resulting a- 
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aminocwhoxsrlic a«!id nitrile » the condcwiation is carried 1 an azeotropic mixt. with methylene chloride* which rnav 
out in the ^^nce of an amt. of free NIIj corresponding lie used alone or with other liquids, r. e.. light purafliiis, 
at least to that present in the NH4CN. Thcr nitriles an* gasoline, kcrostme, ethers or mixts. of ethers wilh ih'- 
sapond., preferably directly after prepn. and without trulcum hydrocartions. 

preywu^y reinoving the Nllt, by an alkali or iilk. earth Mixed anhydrides. Henkel & Cic. G, iii. Ii. H. Brit, 
metal hy^ovidc, strong basi-s, t. g., NaOH, Ba(OH)r. 402.!l7:i, Dec. 14. 1033. Si*e Br. 7r>l,57l ((\ .1. 28, 
being iwd advantageously while heating as rapidly as iori7*1. 

piKSSible to obts^ a-aiiimi> carboxylic acids and weaker Benzoic anhydride. Michael N. Dvivnikofl (tri Moii- 
bascs, f. g., LttCOHJa. In produce iniiiiodicarbovylic fiuids. santo Cheiiiiciil Co.), tl. S. 1 ,048,342, Feb. 2(1. Heiiwiic 
Among examples (1) Aell is treated with NHiCN and acid is eaused to react with benzoyl chloride under sub -at in. 

1.^ KT o-aniiiuipropioiiitrile, piessuie (suitably at a temp, of aliout 22U‘'), and other 

wnicb is sapona. wOh NaOII to yield Na a-atiiinopru- anhydrides of muiiocarbosvlie acids of the lieiizeiie series 
pirate, and (2) CH:iO is condensed with NH4CN and may U* .similarly formed. 

aniinoaeetonilrile. which is sapond. Solid diazo Alts. I. G. harlKMiiiid. A.-O. Brit. 

^ A ta . 4rie ld ^ Ca immoduu^tate. 403,013, Dee. 14, 1033. Diazo salts are made bv mono- 

acids. Ar- »Iitt/.otUiiiK a haloKiiittUd /»-i>htiiyk*n«liainiiie (no HS()i 
Ulur Att.%iiOT, Hans Milduvr and Wilhelm Luce {Ui or COOll ('■'out)!)) and sepR. the luoiiodiazo ooiiiihI. a>> 

(jeiieral Aniline Wwks). U. S. 1,047,810, Feb. 20. By 3 a solid, mineral aejd salt or stalnlizi'd salt, aceurdiiig lo 
mild ulkylatimi of substancts such as 2,0- or 2,8-di- known ineLhods. In examples the 2, r>- and 2,0-diehloro, 
hydroxyuaphthaleue-a-carlMixylic acid, products are ob- 2,0-dibroiiio, 2-chlor(i-5-methyl, 2-cliloro, 2-ehloro.«. 
teiiicd such as n-methoxy-2-hydroxyiiapbthalefie-3-car- bromo and 2-br(»ino dcrivs. are mcmcxlia/otiz ‘d aii.l 
boxylic aciu* yellow needles, m. 233“, the corresponding the diazoiiiuin conipds. pptd. as the (1) chloride, (2) 
0-ctpoxy compd., in. LIO » or 8-iiiethoxy -2-hydroxy- siiUate, (3) ZiiCb or CdCb double salt, (4) lltioborale, 
uaphthalcne-.l-carboxybc acid, in. 248®. Various ex- (f>) l,r>- or 2,()-iiaphthalenedisulfonate, (0) p-chlom- 

aniples with details of procedure an* given. lienzenesulfonale, etc. 

1,4,5,8-Naphthalenetetracarbozylic acid and its sub- Caustic alkali fusions. Josi'ph E. Jewett (to Na- 
stituhon products, lleiiinch Oreuiie and Wilhelm lickert ^ tioual Aniline and Cbemieal Co.). U. S. 1,047,852, 
Wojks). IT. S. L.040,202, Feb. 27. Feb. 20. In a process such as the production of indoxvl 
H2SO4 of highTconcii. IS caused to act on a 1,4 ,5,8-naphtha- by fusing a pheiiylglyciiie compd. with caustic alkali 
liMietetracarl^ixylic acid diimide or a deriv. at a temp. and sudamide, the caustic alk^i is circulated in molten 
of about IbO «70 , to produtn.* the corresponding 1, 4,5,8- condition .is a stream into which the reacting material 
iiaphtlialetietetracarboxylie acid. is iiitnaluced. App. is described. 

Substituted benzocarbazolecarboxylic acids. Georg Metal carbamates. Alwiii Mitta.s(*h and Paul Cliall 

Kdi^hcr, Otto Limpach und Karl Hager (to Genera! (to I. G. Farbcnind. A.-O). V. S. 1,048,002, Feb. 20. 

Aniline Works). U. S. 1,048,023, Feb. 27, The Na 5 A metal salt such as Ca(NOs)x 111 an inert liquid such us 

.salt cif 2,8-dihvdroxyiiaphthalene-3-earboxylic acid, on MeOH in which this salt is at least slightly sol. but in 
heating with a NaHSOa selii., and further heating of the which the resulting carbamate is dilHcultly sol. is reacleil 
resulting bisulfite addn. compd. with phenylhydrazine cm with NHi and CtH- 

in the presence of an acid such as HiS(.)4, yiedds 7,8-liciizo- Potassium formate. Rudolph Koi*pp & Co. Chem- 
carbazole-3'.hydroxy-2'-c.arboxylic acid, m, 329-30“. ischc Kabrik A.-G. Fr. 757,381, Dec. 20, 1033. HCOOK. 

Similarly, except with use of iV-raethylphenylhydrazine, is made by causing CO to act on K2SO4 and CaO in aq. 

7,8 - benzu ■ ^ - mcthylcarbazole - 3' - hydroxy - 2'- nicdinin at a relatively high temp, and pre.ssure, the amt. 

carboxylic acid, ni. 310“, is obtained; and, in a generally of KsS04 Udng cal(*d. so that there is formed a sola, 

similar maimer, there may be formed: 3-methyl-7,8- 6 which contains practically exclusively HCOOK and a 
I K:nzocarba7Aile-:r -hydroxy -2 '-carboxylic acid, in. 334"; compel., (CaS04)6.K2S0i.Ht0, which is nnde usable 

7,8 - lienzo - I - methvlcarbazole - 3' - livdroxv - 2'- again by deconipii. Cf. C, A. 28, 1362*. 

carboxylic aciel, m. ;130“’ 2-chloro-7.8-ljenzocarl3azole- Sodium ethyl oxalacetate. Ray M. Carter and Wm. 

3 '-hydroxy-2 '-carboxylic acid, m. 330"; 1,2,7,8-dibenyo- L, Johnson (to U. S. ludii.strial Ale. Co.). IJ. S. 1,048,- 

carbuzolc - 3' - hydroxy - 2' - carlx)xylic acid, 3, 4, 7 ,8- 201, Fcl). 20. Na is dissolved in abs KtOH, the sola. 

dibeiizcx;arbazole-i3 '-hydroxy-2 '-carl3oxvlic acid; a is cooled to 0 15", diethyl oxalate and EtOAc in sub- 

ihloro - 1,2, 7,8 - ditxMizocarbazole - 3' - hydroxy - 2'- stantially stoichioinetrical ])roportioii^i arc added and the 

catlKixylic acid, bi(l,2,7,8-bcn/.ocarbazolo)-3',3*'-dihy- _ reaction is allowed to proceed substantially to completion 
(lioxy-2',2''-<.iicarboxylic acid; and l-methvV7,8-benzu- ' at the lowered temp, and the liquid reaction mixt. is then 
cHrbazole-2'-liy4roxy-^l '-carboxylic acid, 'lliese products warmed for almut lf)-30 mill., cooled to a pasty ina.s.s, 

arc, in general, yidlnw substances sol. in dil. N.'i2COi .soln. and u substantially .solid product is obtained by expressing 

Aailinesulfonic acids. Erich Fi4t:her, Albert Kissling liquid from the mass under high pressure, 

and HerbcTl Kracker (to Gimeral Aniline Work.s). U. S. Peroxide of tetrahydronaphthalene. Soc. fK>ur Find. 
I, ‘147 ,837, Feb. 20. See Ger. 505.412 {C. A. 27, 1004). rhim. d B&le. Swiss 1(52,008, Sept. 10, 1033 (Cl. 30/>.). 

Dehydrating acids. Rudolf Scheuble. C4cr. 576,1577, A cry.st. peroxide is prepd. by heating 1 ,2,3,4-U*tra- 

Dec. 5, 1033 (Cl. l2o. 11). Solus, of low-mol. aliphatic hydronaphthalene to temps, below l(K)“ and subjecting 

motuxrarboxylic acids, es|)ecially AcOII, are partly 8 it to the action of O or air, the restfltiiig iK*roxide Iwing 
dehydrated by extn. with liquid SO: isolated from the reaction mixt. The product 1, 2,3,4- 

Allphatic acids and anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus, tctruhvdronaphthalene 1 -peroxide, m. 5>3-4“, has 

Brit. 403,075, Dec. 6,. 1933. Ethylidiiie chloride, alone com. and therapeutic uses. Examples are given, 

or mixed with other l^uids, e, g., kerosene, C«He, ethers, A sulfonyl chloride. S«»c. pour Find, chiin. H Bftlc. 

etc., is used for removing HjO as vapor from org. licpiids Swis.s 102,735, Sept. U5, 1933 (Cl. 30^.). The substance 

such as AcOH, propionic and other aliphatic acids or I he /»-nitroatiiline-<7-.sulfonyl chloride is prepd. by the action 

mixts. of acid and anhydride obtained by thermal <le- of a chloride of H1FO4 such as FOCli or FCl*, on p-iutro- 

coinpn, of such acids. * aiiilitie-o-sulfonic acid. 

AUn^tic anhydrides. Henry Dreyfus. U. S. 1,947,- ^ Triarylstlbine iodides. Ludwig Katifniann. Ger. 
977, Feb: 20r^For making an anhydride such as Ac,0, 580.515. Feb. 7, 1934 (Cl. l2o. 2(5.01). See U. S. 1,917,- 

the vapor of an aliphatic acid such as HOAc is subjected 207 (C. A . 27, 4030). 

to thermal decompn. in the presence of at least one ali- Polyi^col nitrates. Wesllalisch-Anhaltischc Spreng- 
phatic polyhydroxy compd., contg. at least 2 Ox groups stoff A.-G. Ger. 592,007, Jan. 31, 1934 (CL J2o. 5.04). 

where z represents H or a said, lower alkacyl ri'sidue. Polyglycol nitrates are recovered frem spent acid from 

attached to sep. C atoms, such as glyosrol. tlie nitration of polyglycols by washing the acid with a 

Ali^tic awdrides. Henry Dreyjfus. Brit. 402,402, nitrate of another polyhydric ale., a. g., nitroglycerol. 

Dec. 4, 1938. H|0 is removed from. the anhydrides as The nitrate used for washing may be produced in the 
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spent acid, if necessary alter addn. of a further amt. of i Piotrdv^. Russ. 31,428, Oct. 31, 1933. The gases 
mteting acid, or it may txs produced simultaneously obtained in the neutralisation of crude stdfanated CiHt 
with tlie polyglycol nitrates. Cf. Ger. 648,427 (C. A, with carbonates are passed through conod. H|80i with 

26, 3670). or without a preliminary removal of HfO, for the ab- 

Dialkyl sulfates. Thomas F. Camithers (to Carbide sorption of CtKe and the spent acid is returned for the 

and Carbon ('hcminils Corp.). U. S. 1,940,366, Feb. sulfonation of a new batch cd CgHt. 

27. Gaseous olefins such as CsH 4 arc absorlxid in coned. a-Naphthol. Win. J. Cotton (to National •Aniline &; 

H 1 SO 4 which contains appreciable amts, of carbonaceous Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,040,24^1, Feb. 27. A inixt. 
impurities, and there is added to the acid liquid water contg. 1 -naphthalencmonosulfonic acid and a naphthalene- 
and at least one liquid solvent for dialkyl sulfate such as ^ disulfonic add is fused with NaOU to form a mixt. contg. 
ether which is substantially immisdble with water, for the alkali metal compds. of 1 -naphthol and of a naphthol- 
effecting sepn. and recovery of dialkyl sulfate. sulfonic add but oontg. substantially no alkali metal 

Dialkyl sulfates. Henry L. Cox (to Carbide and dihydroxynaphthalene compd., and 1 -naphthol is re- 

Carbon Chemicals Corp.). U. S. I,0fl9,360, Feb. 27. covered from the nuxt. 

A gaseous olefin such as C 2 H 4 is absorlied in coned. Hs ^4 Optically active menthols. John Read and Wm. J. 
whk'h contains appreciable amts, of carbonaceous im- Grubb. IT. S. 1.949,329, Feb. 27. A mixt. of d-menthol 
purities and there is added to the acid Uquor formed a and /-menthol is converted into their esters of an opti^ly 
solvent liquid comprising at least ong volatile 0 -contg. 3 active menthoxyaoetic acid, one of the esters is isolated 
solvent such as KtOAc, MeOH, KtOH, ether, acctoiiu by fractional crystn. and the isolated ester is hydrolyzed 
or ethylene glycol and the flocculated carbonaceous im- under conditions under which the menthoxyaoetic acici 
purities are removed, the solvent is removed from the liberated* during the hydrolysis is not decompd. 
acid liquor, and the dialkyl sulfate formed is sepd. and Acetylation Unalodl. V. I. Isagulyantz, and £. 
removed in an immiscible layer. Smol'yaninov. Russ. 31,430, Oct. 31, 1933. Linglodl 

jd-Bromoethyltiimefhylammonium double salt. Her- is treated with AciO in the presence of phosphoric acid, 
mann Koch (Heinrich Homstein, inventor) . Ger. 576,712, The reaction temp, is thus lowered. 

Nov. 29, 1933 (Cl. 12/>. 7.10). .See U. S. 1,920,697 Tdmethylcycloheptinone. Soc. anon. M. Naef & 
(C\ A. 27, 4818). 4 Cie. Swiss 163,633, Oct. 16, 1033 (Cl. 36a). The 

Stable salts of qrclohezenylethylbarbituric acid. I. G. compd. l,l,7-trimethylcyclo-2-l|pptanone, bu 80-83 ^ 
Parbenind. A.-G. (Clemens LuUer, itivetitor). Ger. is obtained by heating a metal salt of 2,3«dimc^ylhep- 

691,938, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. 12p. 7.02). The add is tane-2,7-dicarboxylic acid to 300-400®. Bxamhles are 

converted to its solid Ca, Sr, Mg or Li salts by usual given. Y 

methods. Isoviolsnthrone. Lucas P. Kyridcs (to l^tional 

Acetylene. Franz Fischer and Kurt Peters. Ger. Aniline Chemidil Co.). U. S. 1,947,8^, Fep. 20. 

691,756, Jan. 26, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 19.01). A mixt. of The fusion of a Fs-halobeivzanthrone compd. shch as 

CH 4 or other hydrocarbons and steam is subjected to an J?i-chlorobenzanthrone with an ale. and an alk|di metal 
elec, discharge at very low pressure, r. g., 80 mm. The ^ hydroride in the absence of an. in^t solvent or dilueui 
amt. of steam present is at least eqiud to the amt. of hydro- liquid is effected with a reaction mixt. contg. about 5 to 
carbon. Examples are given. 18 mols. alkali metal hydroxide per mol. of haloben- 

Me^yl fonnate. Ges. fur Kohlentechnik m. b. H. zanthronc compd. 

(Wilhelm Gluud, Fritz Bnidkorb and Walter Klempt, Campheno. StJC. pour Find. chim. 4 BMe. Swiss 
inventors). Ger. 691,581, Jan. 24, 1934 (Q, 12a. 11). 163,004, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 36a). Camphciie is obtained 
In prepg. HCOOCIIi by the action of CO at high pressure by heating bornyl chloride above its 111 . p. with a small 

on MeOH in the presence of alkali alcoholate at room amt. of heavy metal as catalyst, with exclusion of moisture, 

temps., the amt. of the latter present is equal to about 5 An example is given. 

3 g. of alkali metal per 100 oc. of MeOH. Indene. KUtgerswerke-A.-G. and Leopold Kahl. 

Ethylene oxide. S)ci4t4 francaisc de cataly.se genera- Ger. 590,233, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 1.04). Addn. to 
lis4e. Brit. 402,438. Dec. 4, 1933. See Fr. 739,562 689,660 (C. A. 28, 2373»). Tar oil fractions oontg. at 

(C. A. 27, 216.3); 402,749, Dec. 4, 1933, addn. to 402,438. least 80% indene* are cOoled 'lo low temps, to solidify 

See Fr. 41,811 (C. A. 27, 4646). the indene. This is mechanically sepd. from the liquid 

Panfornuddehyde. Otto Fuclis and Krich Naujoks constituents, melted, recooled and again, .sepd., to give 

(to Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstall vorm. indene. 

Roessler). tJ. S. 1,948,069, Feb. 20. Sec Ger. 568,470 Protocatechualdehyde. Vanillin-Fabrik G. m. b. H. 
(C. A. 27, 312). 7 (Hans Pu^tfarcken and Leo Schulz, itiveutors). Ger. 

Separating thiourea from ammonium thiocyanate. ^1,888, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 9).^ Hcliotropin is 

Max Donaucr (to Koppers Co. of Del.) . U. S. 1,949,738, treated with AlCU in the Dresence of a mixt. of an aroma- 

March 6. The mixt., at ordinary room temp., is treated tic NO* compd. andean aromatic hydrocarbon, and the 

with a quantity of a .solvent such as water which at such CH* group split off by mild heating. Thus, heliotropin 

temp, serves as a selective solvent for the NH 4 CNS. is heated to 40-60® with anhyd. AlCl*, Ph NO* and toluene 

Recovering benzene vapors in sulfonation. E. A. to give a 03.5% yield of the aldehyde. ^ 
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AKTHUR W. DOX 

Evidence for the eristence of [blood] protoporphyrin 
by the fluorescence spectrum of its stannous complex. 
H. Bierry and B. Gouzon. Compt, rend, 198, 615-17 
(1934) ; cf . C. A . 27, 4600. — By the action of SnCl* on 
hematin or hemoglobin a stannous deriv. of protqporphyrm 
is fanned. « ^ Philip D. Adams 

lifon^logy%fdiemi4u reactions In gels. VI. Slgnifl- 
oence of *‘autofaixn** and of **fonn** catalysia In couddal 
media lor flie interpretation of certain Mtdoglcal phenom- 
ena. P. M. Shmyal^. /. Gen, Ckm. \u. S. S, R.) 3, 


fi. HOWS 

137-43(1933); cf. C. A . 27,-5230.-*Tlie dose resrablance 
between the morphology of periodic reactions tridng plaa* 
in gels and certain figures encountered in living rails is 
discussed. , B. C. A. 

9 Problems of asymmetry in biochemicel processes. 
M. Schoen. Ann. huU, soc, roy, sci, mid. nat.^Bruxdm 
1932, Ann. 61-84. — ^A review covering 41 references, dew- 
ing with qiecifidty of microorganisms and enzymes m 
their action on sugars, polyhyd^ ales., adds and esters. 

M. Benoy^ 

Detetmiaatlon of Inoigaaie and lipoid i^vhorm in 
blood during and after lutra'^dolet ifradlatfon. H. Stu— 
mens and G. C. Heringa. Nederland. Tijdechf. (knees- 
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ikniitfe 77. II» 1635^(1983).- Lipoid PraniiitiB unchanged, 1 
but inorg. P la incraued. R. Beutner 

Thopotasaliiinlttaaraiii. HetnxIchWaels^ and Sigurd 
Kittd. KoUM'-Z, 65 , 200-5(1084) . — In aerunis to which 
KiS 04 -NaCl was added, and in addifi^ serums at 
pH 4, K was found to migrate with albumin anodicallv tn 
the Fdrth gpp. (cf . C. d . 20 , 86«5) . Na behaves normally, 
migrating to the cathode. Arthur Kleischer 

Licretse of yeast fermentation by animal, plant and ^ 
ehemioal sabstanoes. X. Heinrich Zeller. Biochem, * 
Z. 255 , 367-76(1^) ; cf . C. A . 28 , 703>.~The substances 
tried included jmoes of common fruits and vegetables, 
juices of various animal organs and 40 pharmaceutical 
products, chiefly animal tissue prepns. The substanci^H 
were added in Sffi^[eral proportions t5 a standard yeast- 
glucose soln. mUt. and the rate of COt formation was ob- 
served at intervals. After an initial period of riow fermenta- 
tion a large increase in COt output was observed in nearly s 
all cases. Sometimes the increase was large (as high as 24- 
fold in some cases) but transient, sometimes less niaiked 
but lasting several hrs . Owing to the great variety of sub- 
stances used no definite conclusions can be drawn. A 
method of calcg. the sp. accelerating effect is given. 

* L. E. Gilson 

Action of some pure metals on the growth of osteoblasts 
in vitro. G. Men6gaux, D. Odiette and P. Moyse. 
CamjH, rend. soc. bioL IIS, 33-40(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
X724*. — ^The expts. previously reported were repeated on 
osteoblasts irstead of fibroblasts, with identical results. 
Action of some alloys on the growth of fibroblasts and 
osteoblasts in vifro. Ibid. 604-6.— By using the same 
technic as before, A1 bronze was found to be very toxic, 
duralumin nontoxic, and other A1 alloys ihore or less toxic. 
Ordinary steels were very toxic and stainless steels non- 
toxic or nearly so. * L. £. Gilson 

Influence of the constituents of glutathione on a certain 
spectral pro^r ty of bemofiobin. G. Litarezek, G. T. 
Dinischiotu and I. Cosmul^o. Compi. rend. soc. biol. 
115, 678-80(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5402.— The span tic- 
tween the a-bands of oxyhemoglobin and carboxyhemo- 
globUi, previouriy discussed, is influenced by the — SH of 
reduced glutathione. The addn. of cysteine incream the 
span in a similar way. L. E. Gilson 

Activation of trypsin at the surface of membranes polar- 
ized by an electric current. Philippe Fabre and Paul 
Koulanger. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 681-3(1934). 

^ L, E. Gilson 

PhysicoGhemical properbes of the * chlorocruorin of 
Spirographis spallaiizanii. Jean Roche. Compt. rend. 
Jc.lSolhlS, 776-8(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 181», 1045*.— 
The neutralization curve is given. Oxygenated chloro- 
cruorin acts like a monoacid base with Pk * 2.H-2.9 and 
a tribasic add with Pk • 6.8, 8.1 and 10.2. L. E. G. 

The law of miss action and the chemical reactions in 
living ceUa. Otto Rahn. Scisntia 55, 130-8(1934). — 
Discussion. Even in the smallest Alls the law of mass 
action can be applied to all processes except cell division. 

L. E. Gilson 

Biology of hesrVy; water. G. N. Lewis. Science 79, 
161-3(1934).— Tobacco seeds germinated slowly in HsO 
contg. 60% HJO, but not at all in HJO. Bacteria and 
molds did not grow in HJO. Flat-worms (FlanarianiacU'- 
lata) lost their activity over .several hrs., but, when re- 
plai^ in HiO, regain^ it. A 10-g. mouse drank 0.66 
g. of HSO in 3 hrs., arid showed temporary signs of mtoxi- 
eatiou. The effect of the HSO is to be foimd in the 
reduced rate of all physicochem. processes when H* is sub- 
stituted for HK W. D. J4uigley 

The poimoabllity of the aldn to fadiwn ommticm. W. 
Santholzec. Strahlentherapie 48 , 619-34(1933). — ^The 
radioactidty of blood ta ke n during bathing m radio^iyc 
water demonstrates the permeability of the ito to Rn m 
smaU amts. , Milton Levy 

Bazyinic hemolyais. Oionys Kan6cz. Z. ges. expu. 
Med. 91 , 56-65(1933).— Lcdthin^ becomes 
hemolytie after gairtiic lipase has acted on it. Rabbits 
led ledthin and injected srith gastric lipase have a secon- 


dary legenemtive anemia. Cholesterol inhibit5 the hemolv- 
sis both in sdro and in tfino. Milton Levy 

potsoning*’ in uvnte pancreatic necrosis and 
a lensttive method for the determination of trypsin. 
Johannes Baumann. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 91, 120-77 
(1933). -The method depends on detg. the exact amt. of 
soln. required to digest casein under standard conditions. 
«^mple ligature of the pancreatic duct d^ not increase 
the active tr 3 rpsin of urine but oil injections whidi pro- 
duce necrosis increase the urinary trypsin greatly. 

Milton Levy 

The effect of parenteral lipase on the lipase contents of 
the blood of raobits. Tomaso Oltaro and Josef Adler. 

Z. ges. exptl. Mod. 91, 362-6(1933).— Parenteral lipase 
injections increased the blood lipase and diminished 
the blood fat. Milton Levy 

Carbonic anlwdraBe. Its preporatioa and propertleB. 

\ N. U. Meldrum and F. J. W. Roughton. /. Physiol. 80 , 
113-42(1933). —An^enzyme which is present in red blood 
cells and catalyzes both phases of the reaction HtCOi 
CDi + H|0 was sepd. by 3 methods. Without this en- 
zyme COi could not be excreted in the lung rapidly enimgh 
for the needs of the body. It seems to be entirely distinct 
from any enzyme prcvioasly described. J. F. Lsrman 
The occurrence of carbonic anhydrase In lower marine 
animals. R. Brinkman. J. Physiol. 80 , 170-3(1933). - 
^ In lower marine animals carbonic anhydrase occurs quite 
mdependently of hemoglobin or of catalase or peroxidase. 

J. P. Lyman 

The microchemical behavior of certain i^lenic cells of 
the cat. Augusto Coiradetti. BoU. soc. ttal, biol. sper. 

8, 1381-2(1933) .- -Feulgen's test on the cat spleen re- 
vealed the fact that certain cells showed reddish violet 
granulations which are round, regular, distributed around 
c the nudeus and covering part or all of it or rathered at one 
or both poles. There are 2 types of cells : (a) cells with a 
diam. of 4-6.5 m with minute, well-colored granulations; 
(5) cells with a dtam. of 6-16 n with larger but less colored 
granulations. The granulations do not take the Giem.sa 
stain or the more common dyes. These oeUs have been 
observed only in the cat spleen; human, guinea-pig or 
frog spleen do not contain them. Peter Masued 

Variations in the electrical conductivity of certain natural 
colloidal systems with varying temperatures. I. The be- 
havior of the conductivity of chicken egg yolk at various 
temperatures. A. Orru. BoU. soc. iM. biol, sPer. 8, 
1386-7(1933).— Egg yolk subjected to gradual bea^g 
shows3 crit. points (76, 84, 96®) with regard to variations 
in elec, cond . These crit. points arc related to the profoimd 
changes caused by heat in the colloidal system constituting 
the egg yolk. Peter Masuoci 

The phenomenon of blood radiation as applied to the 
study of certain organic conditions (normal blood radiom- 
etry). G. Protti. BoU. soc. iial. biol. sper. 8, 1412- 
17(1933).— The radiant power of the blood is a physioo- 
chm. property manifested by an emission of electro- 
magnetic radiation belonging^ to the ultra-violet field. 
This photoelec, manifestation is dosdy assoed. with proc- 
esses of combustion of polxrpeptides and carbohydrates. 
Previous e^itl. data support the view that the radiant 
1 power of blood is an index of the oxidative and enzymic 
process occurring in the organism. Blood radiome^c 
results'are discussed in relation to age groups, sex, diet, 
gluoemia, azotemia, alk. reserve, basal metabc^sm, fa- 
tigue, menstruation and pregnancy. The av. inductive 
^ect (av. of male and fenmle detns.) is -1-44.4. Bloods 
are according to their radiant power: sub- 

radiant (0 to -i-30) ; normoradiant (+36 to +00) ; super- 
radiant (+60 to +90). Blood radiometric data seem 
9 to support the hypothesis that equal radiometric figures 
correspond to eqt^ or equiv. metabolic rhythms. 

P. M. 

Fonnathm and dcatniction of methylriyoxal during 
gtncolyaii. Artom. Boll. soe. %Uu. biol. sper. 8, 

1425-0(1^).— Rabbit liver was flried and^defatted with 
a ceffffrfing to the Willst&tter method and allowed 
to act on Ca or R hexoaediphosphate or on ssmthetic 
AeCHO. The system had a vol. of 20 oe. and induded: 
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(a) dried liver powder 0.6 g.; (b) Ca bexoaediphofQ)hate 
UK) nig. or K hexosediphusphatc TiO mg. or synthetic 
AcCHO 8 mg.; (c) a pliospliate buffer soln. 0.04 M, Pu 
0.7; (d) NaiSOi (O.CKi Af). Toluene was added to the 
tubus, the mint, was incubated at 08° for 22 hrs., brought 
to 50 oc. with colloidal Fe(OH;i and MgSOi and filtered 
through paper and aliquot portions weu^ taken for 
tests. Conclusions: (1) Dried defatted rabbit Uver splits 
tiexosediphosphutes with formation of AcCHO. (2) 
In the presi’nce of NfliSOs, the reaction is almost com- 
pletely arrested at this jioint, but in the absence of sulfite, 
the AcCHO is in most part further transformed into prod- 
ucts not reactive with sulfite. (2) Although dried liver 
forms and destroys AcCHO without producing lactic acid, 
it contains “glycolase," but not “glyoxalase.” The re- 
sults of this investigation preclude the new transformation 
of AcCHO through the lactic acid stag^*. (4) NaF oi 
IClT-jCOtH in sufficient conen. to arrest the production 
of lactic acid in muscle is without effdet on the destruc- 
t ion of AcCHO formed as an intermediate product of hexose- 
iliphosphatc scission. (5) Synthetic AcCHO beliaves 
differently from that fonned by the enzymic splitting of 
hexosediphosphale whether in the pre.sence or absc'iici* of 
sulfite. In the absence of sulfite it is also transformed by 
the liver, but the transformation ci^ascs with formation of 
reactive products with sulfite; in the presence of sulfite, 
synthetic AcCHO is also largely transformed into prod- 
ucts reactive with sulfite. The presence of NuF or 
ICTItCOsH does not modify the transformation of syn- 
thetic AcCHO. The following hypothetical scheme of 
transformation is .suggested : 

glycogen < — lactic acid 

i t 

hexosephosphate -*■ AcCHO -► substance X substance Y 

(reactive (not reactive 
with — SOi) with SOi). 

I*eter Mosucci 

The presence of phosphatidases in the suprarenal cor- 
tex and in the pancreas. I. The lecithinasic power of aque- 
ous extracts. V. Gronchi. Boll, soc, Hal, btoL sper, 8, 
151)6 9(1938). — The aim of this investigation was to det. 
whether thm* was present in the suprarenal cortex and in 
the pancn*as an enzyme capable of splitting lecithin into 
Ivsocethin. The results indicate that aq. exts. of the 
supiaieiial cortex, of the pancreas and of U’C poison have 
marked lipolytic powei ; they contain enzymes with phos- 
phatiduse activity. Sutirarenal cortex exts. of the ox or 
horse when placed in contact with emulsions of egg yolk 
or ovolecithin do not produce lysocethin; guinea-pig 
suprarenal -rxts. rarely produce traces of ly.socethin. Ox 
or horse pancreatic exts. when placed in contact with emul- 
sions of lecithin produce lysocethin in contact for 4 hrs. 
at 38' , but only traces are found after 20 hrs. Bee poison 
placed in contact with lecithin produces lysocethin. Tl. 
Lecithinaaic power of the enzymes. Ibid. 1599 -f|03. — 
The enzyme extd. from the pancreas is a lecithinosc. 
'Phere are al.so present other phosphatidases which split 
lecithin furtlicr and attack lysocethin. Phosphatidases 
are present in suprarenal exts. which attack lecithin and 
lysocethin but no Iccithinasc is dcmon.strablc. P. M. 

The esterases of enteric secretion, m. Lorio Keale. 
Boll, soc. Hal, Inol. sper. 8, 1022 5(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
187*. -The aim of this investigation was to ascertain the 
effects of neutral salts and of high temp, on the activity 
of enteric esterases. Inactivation by neutral salts: 
Detn.s. were made at pn 5.8 and 8.6. The Pn played a 
rninsir fiart. The important factors were conen. and the 
nature of the anion or cation involved. At pR 8.6, the 
intensity of inactivation for the chloride of various cat- 
ions was: conen. 0.76iV, Ca > Mg > K > Ba > Na > 
Li; conen. O.OOAT, Ca > Ua > Mg > K; Na and Li pro- 
duced some activation ; conen. i).lN, all the cations showed 
more or less iflarkcd ^ivation. At pn 5.6 the intensity 
of inactivation of the Na salts of various anions was: 
concu. 0.75N, F > 1, V2 SO4, Br, Cl, NCb; oonen. O-SOAT, 
F > VjSOi > NOs; Br, 1, Cl, showed activation; conen. 


0. 10 N, all the anions showed activation. Inactivation by 

heat: (a) Moist heat at ^a 7.3. At a temp, of 38-70° for 
1 hr. the activity of the en73rme decreased with increasing 
temp., becoming zero at 6(V-70**. At 53° for 1 hr. V« of 
the enzyme became inactivated, (b) Dty heat. Com- 
plete inactivation resulted after 1 hr. at 100°. At 76°, 
Vs of the enzyme became inactivated. At 8Q,°, Vi to 2 
hrs., the inactivation process proceeds os an irreversible 
uuimol. reaction. Peter Masuoci 

The electrophoresis of calcium in blood serum and its 
dialyzate. G. Pcretli. BoU. soc. Hal. biol, sper, 8, 
1645 9(1933). — ^'Phree groups of expts. were made: (1) 
Whole serum was introduced in the middle oompartment 
of the app., 0.9% NaCl in the lateral comportiuents. 
(2) Dialyzed serum c/as introduced in the middle couipail- 
ment, the dialyzate of the same serum in the lateral ouiii- 
partmenls. (3) The serum dialyzate wa.s introduced in the 
middle, 0.9% NaCl in the lateral compartments. At the 
end of the elcctrodialysis, the liquid in each oompartment 
was made up to vol. and.Ca detd. in each. In (1) and 
(2) the protein content was also detd. Kesmlts: (1) there 
was from 0 to 5.2% more Ca transported to the anode; 
also 10 to 23% protein was transported to the aitbde, none 
to the cathode; (2) there was from 2.9 to 12% inori; Ca 
transported to the cathode, while the proteins in amts, 
.similar to (1) were transpoitcd to the anode; (3) in half 
the expts. more Ca migrated to the anode and in half niuie 
Ca migrated to the cathode. The results indicate that 
there aic present in scrum com|ffex anions |yrhich behave 
similarly to artificial systems of CaQi + alk. citrate. 

Peter Masucci 

Significance of carotene in the living organismV S. D. 
Ualakhovskil. Compt. rend, atoil. set. U. R. S. 6'.\[N . S. ] , 

1, 28-9 (in French 29-30) (1934). -Expts. show &al the 
rate and the amt. of O absorised by erylhrocytes\arc in- 
creased by addii. of carotene in water or EtOH. * Osmotic 
stability of erythrocytes is alp improved by udilii. of 
a colloidal soln. of carotene. Application of carotene in 
water or dil. EtOH is beneficial in curing bums, eye dis- 
eases (diseases of cornea, btuns by ultra-violet light, 
trachoma, etc.) , and infected open wounds. N . N . M . 

The reabsorption of exudates and transudates; proteo- 
lytic activity. G. Barbaro-Forleo. Arch. sii. med. 
57, 285 321(1933).— Rcabsorjition is facilitated by a 
proteolytic enzyme present in the fluids. A. 1C. M. 

The reductases of liver and milk and enzyme activation 
by mineral waters. M. Loeper, A. Mougeut and \ . 
Auliertot. Bull.*acad. med. MB , 179 82(1933). Min- 
eral waters accelerate the reduction of methylene blue l)\ 
formol in presence of liver and milk. A. E. Meyer 

Inhibition and activation of pancreatic enzymes : lipase , 
amylase, trypsin. II. Adsorption of enzymes on pro- 
teins. H. Dyckerhoff, H. Michlcr and V. Tadsen. Bio- 
cheni. Z. 268, 17 33(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2166.— The 
pancreas contains substances which inlfibit the activity 
of the enzymes hydrolysiing fats, glucides and proteins 
This factor has not oeen completely eliminated in qOant . 
studies of the pancreatic enzymes. In addn. to these 
substances, pancreatic trypsin contains also a sp. iuhibiti>r 
which is removed by the cntcrokina.He.' It is also found 
that trypsin can split protein without entcrokinase. 

S. Morgulis 

Ciystalline myoglobin. II. Sedimentation conotant 
and molecular weight of myoglobin. Hugo Theorell. 
Biochem. Z. 268, 46-54(1934); cf. C. A. 26, 6587.— The 
sedimentation const, of tli^e myotlobin present in the 
press juice from horse, cow and cat skeletal mascles is 
about 2 X 10 The myoglobin from horse muscle is a 
monodispqirse system of mol. wt. 34800. In the aq. ext. 
of the washed horse heart muscle 2 myoglobins are*present 
with sedimentation coasts, of 2 X 10' and ^ X 10 
corresponding to mol. wts. of 34000 and 66000. The 
range of stability of the myoglobin of lower mol. wt. is 
extraordinarily large, extending from Pu 6 to 13. The sp. 
vol. at 20° in salt-free medium is 0.741, the mol. extremely 
asphericol with an asjpmmetry index of 1 .8. The permeabil- 
ity of the kidney to myoglobin is probably due to its low 
mol. wt. m. Aboohite light absorption of oiy-, car- 
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jKMty-, nMta- aad reduced myeglobia. Ibid. 65-fl3.-- 
The Ught abeopUon of various forms at myoglobin is 
recorded. Hie absorption can be best used for deltis. of 
myoglobin in tbe form of metaglobin provided tlie pu is 
properly controlled. IV. Myoglobin in equilibrium with 
oxygen and carbon monoxide. Ibid. 64-72.- -The detns. 
were made dther in a salt -free medium or in a phosphate 
buffer at 20® and 37" and at ps 6.0 and 7.4, and under a 
const, mild illumination. In a salt-free medium or in a 
phosphate buffer at 20" the value of K « [Mgb 02 lpCO/- 
lMgbCOJ„pOt is 19.2. The ratio of CO and Oa affinity 
of myoglobin is^uitc different from thal of hemoglobin, 
but the relation between the log K and the “span” (in A. 
units) is linear just os in the latter. The effect of temp, 
on the reaction of myoglobin with C(% and Os is quantita- 
tively and qualitoTivcly similar to that of the homoghihiii . 
The pu has no influence on the K values. V. Oxygen- 
bindmg curve of myoglobin. Ibid. 73-82.- Myoglobin 
has a very high affinity for Os. At 37" and pu 7.4 myoglo- 
bin is half vsatd. with Os at a pressure of 3.26 mm. wheieas 
for hemoglobin a pressure of 20 mm. is required; tin other 
words, its Os affinity is 6 limes as great. The Os-biiiding 
curves ot' myoglobin arc strongly h 3 riierbolic, whereas 
ihoA of hemoglobin are S-shaped. Hill’s formula for 
hemoglobin y/100 — Kx^/{\ — Kx!^) is applicable hens 
the value of n being 1 . The influence of temp, and pu on 
the magnitude of K has been detd. in a no. of expts. 
vaii't Hoff’s couff. of the heat of reaction between O 2 
and myoglobin, corrected for molar conen. of Ou was fotmd 
to be q ■■ — 17,600 Cal. at 32". By calcii. thecoeff. for 
the CO reaction, 'q 22,300 Cal. at 32". For hemo- 
globin, under comparable conditions, yoa » -3(),«600 Cal.; 
Ill other words, the combination with Of is affected nioic 
than in tbe case ot myoglobin. The myoglobin 4- Oi re- 
nd ion is only slightly affccLt^d by the changes in pu, not 
did the •salt conen. (2.5 -6.6%) have any eff«^. The 
mvoglobin plays appareiitjiy a very important role as ati 
(). reservoir in muscle (red), and since it contams 1 X 
10"* to 6 X 10** g. Ke per g. dry susbtance it is more im- 
portant m this respect than cytochrome with only 1 X 
10 • g. lu* per g., but their function is thought to be re- 
eipiocal. Thus, fly muscle contains much cytochtomc but 
very little myoglobin while in mammalian skeletal iiiu.sclc 
the myoglobin predominates and in cardiac muscle both 
substance's are present. S. Morguiis 

Alcoholdehydrogenase from yeast. 11. D. MiiUcr. 
fiwihem. /. 268, 162 7(1934) ; cf. C. A . 27, 4824. Ala> 
lioldeliyclrogeiiasi* from yeast has an optimum activity 
iioTii pw 7.5 to 10; from pu 10 to 1 1 the activity decreases 
atiruptly to a min. while it decreases more slowly from pu 
7 .5 to 3.6. Heating for 30 min., at 68" at pu 6.3 causes a 
destruction of 60% of the enzymic activity. HCIM at 
0.0 L M has little effect, but at 0.1 ilf causes a loss of 50% in 
activity. S. ^forguliii 

Quinones as enzyme models. XII. Metal salts as 
activators of the enzyme model. Bruno Kisch and K. 
SchOwirth. BiocMem. Z. 268, 168-%3( 19*14} ; cf. C. A. 
27, 4826. 1'he catalytic deamination of glycine by qui- 
none in the presence of various salts in conciis. ranging 
liuni 0.001 M to 0.0(X)0(K)6 M lias been studied. CdCU 
was found to exeit the greatest effect under the conditions 
of the expt. S. Morguiis 

Activation of prochymosin Kich. Kge and Krhng 
Luiidsleeu. Biochem. Z. 268, 164-73(1934).— Aq. exth. 
from calf stomachs contain very little active chymo.sin. 
Acid activation begins at ^ 5 at 40" although the opti- 
mum pu for ebymosin activity is between 6 and 6. The 
activation velocity increases with acidity, and at Pn 3.4 
60% activation requires 30 min. but at Pa 3.U,only about 
J.5 mm. Acflvation also results spontanMisly at pu 
7 on long standing or with the aid of pancreatin. S. M. 

Determ^tio]i of pancreatic Upase. Ernst Wakl- 
schmidt-Leitz and Renate Junowicz. Biochem. Z. 268, 
178-80(1934).— Reply to Steudel's criticism (C. A. 27, 
6;;48) of the method for hpose detn. S. confused the 
relation between degree ot sqilitting ci substrate (olive 
t>il) and amt. of lipase (lipase units) with that of the de- 
gtee of hydrolysis and amt. of gland used. 8. Moigulis 


Specifleity of dipeptidase and aminopolypeptidase. W . 
Gmssmann and H. Bayerle. Biochem, Z. 268, 211-19 
(1934).- -The peptidase system of yeast consists of 2 
components: one splits dtpeptidcs, the other polypep- 
tides. Kxpts. with dipeptides in which the NI1| group 
either of asparagine or aspartic acid is conibmed with 
anotltier amino acid show that these are hydrolyzed by 
dipeptidasc but not by aminopolypeptidase from vea.st or 
from intestine, while glycylglycy I-/ -asparagine is hydro- 
lyzed by aminopolypeptidase but not by the dipeptidasc. 
The aspartic acid peptides are not as easily hydrolyzed as 
thosi' of asparagine. S. Moigulis 

The trandormation of amino acids in buds. W. Grass- 
Hiaiin and H. Bavctle. Bwchem, Z, 268, 220 8(1934).— 
The buds from Rosacea, hut not of other fainiJics, decom- 
imso with considerable speed added amino acids but the 
only pnKhicl under aiiiieiohic conditions is NHi so that 
no decai I loxylatVm occtii s . Formation of primary amines 
was never oliserved. The biol. amine production must 
therefore }w due either to intact cellular activity or to 
some secondary product of dehydration or deamination 
of the amino acids: 

KCH(NH2)C0,H RCHjNIIs 

1 t 

RC(:NII)COiIC RCH:NH 

I t 

RCOCOjH RCTIO. 

S. Morguiis 

Solubility of lead and zinc sulfides in organ pulp . C. G . 
Saiile&son. Skand, Arch. PhyswL 67, 196 2(M)(1934). 
'Ihc soly. of HgS, BijS* and CuS in Riiit^r soln. is mark- 
<dlv uicrenscd hv the presence of liver ti<.sue pulp. 'I he 
Milv. of PbS or ZnS is not increased by the liver tissue. 
Addn. of HCl incieaws the soly. of the sulfides but much 
less so in the pie.scuce ol the livei pulp, except with CuS, 
which dissolves readily. The slight effect of PbS or ZiiS 
as cotuparcK] to that of TlgS, Bi^Ss or CuS is attributed 
to theii low soly. S. Morguiis 

Hydrolysis of starch by amylose and amylose comple- 
ment. K. Myrback and S. Myibiick, .Svensk, Kern. 
Tids, 45, 230-0(19.33). a- and /!^-Aniylose .scpaiatelv 
do not hydrolyze starch completely but leave about 30% of 
amylose as dextrin. Acting jointly they convert the 
ainvlosc completely into maltose, leaving 16% residue 
m the case of raw' starch. »So -called amylo.se ctiiuple- 
ni*Mit (cf. Priiigsheim, eial,) from uutoly/ed yea.st i.s iu*t 
H comtilement Init a protective agent analogous to peptic 
pioteiii products. A. R. Rosi* 

Significance of cytochrome in cell respiration. Kcita 
Sliibata and IlircKshi Tamiva. Acta Phytochim. (Japan) 
7. 191 -2ill (1933). -After reviewing in detail the theories 
of Warburg and of Keilin on the mechanism of action of 
u spiral ion enzymes, the authors ])rescnt some new data 
that bear out their own theory. In the oxygenation of 
cy4ochrotnc, Ot is not bound to a single component of the 
cytochrome annplex, but to several, and CO is bound to 
but a fraction, l/m, of the complex. The quant, effect 
ot CO in inhibiting respiration is expressed by the 
formiib VN/{1 - ff) X Vcohh - JC. in which N 
I is the residual respiration after the ^dcln. of CO, and K 
a const. The .spectral characteristics of 3 components of 
cytochrome are given. J. J. WiUaman 

Systematic study of the cytochrome spectra of various 
microflrganisms. Hiroshi Tamiya and Seiz.abiiro Yanm- 
gutclii. Acta Phytochim. (Japan) 7, 233-44(1933) — 
Spectral analyses arc given of the cytochrome of 44 species 
of bac.teria and 17 of yeast. A no. of spectral types ate 
classified. J. J. Willanmn 

^ Enzyme studies. Hans v. Hulci and Frilm Klussmanii. 
Arhiv Kemif Mineral., GeoL IIB, No. 23, 6 pp.— -Yeast 
dehydrogenase transfers H from hexoseiuonophosphate to 
methylene blue very rapidly. It dehydrogenates gluco.se 
and xylose very slowly. Co/ymase is required for the 
dehydrogenase of corpus luteuni, •ovarian Sissue, anterior 
and posterior pituitary. J. J . WiUainaii 

Enzymic oxido-reduction by yeast dehydrogenase. 
Hans v. Euler aud Carl Marinis. Arkiv Kemt, Aitneral., 
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I, 11B» No. 22* 6 pp. — ^Yoait dehydrogenate tranafen 
H from lactic acid to methylene blue and decotoriset the 
latter. It dehydrogenates lactylgtydoe moie slowly, 
Kt lactate still more slowly, and BtOH more npidl^ than 
lactic acid. Cozymate is required in the tystem. 

J. J. Willaman 

Constitution of e.<itnn ( Danielli) 10. Oxldation-neduc- 
tion properties of glucides formed out of contact with O 
(A^er-jReicb) 2. Optically active allantoin (Fosse, 

Onderstepoort Journal of Veterinary Science and Ani- 
mal Industry (New Journal). Piiblidicd quarterly by 
the Dept, of Agriculture, Onderstepcgirt, Pretoria, S. 
Africa. Vol. 1, No. 1 appeared in July 19«i3. 

Fowler, Gilbert J.; An Introduction to the Biochem- 
i.stry of Nitrogen Conservation. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 280 pp. $4.50. 

Hewitt, L. F.: Oxidation-Reduclion Potentials in 
Bacteriology and Biochemistry. 2nd ed. Issued by 
London County Council. London : P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd. 

Biochemical and Allied Research in India in 1932. 
Bangalore: Society of Biological Chemists. 86 pp. 

Chemie der Knz^e. Edited by Hans v. Kuler. 
Tl. II. Spezielle C;hemic der Enzyme. Abjichnitt 3. 
Die Katalascn und die Enzyme der Oxydation und Reduk- 
tion. Edited by H. v. Euler, W. Franke, R. Nilsson and 

K. Zeile. Berlin: J. Springer. About 650 pp. Cf. 
C\ it. 23, 2907. 

B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R. BBNBDIGT 

Determination of lactose in blood. R. Moracchini 
and B. Cossu.' DiagnosHca tec. lab. (Napoli) Riv. mensUe 
3, 140-8(1932). — In Polin and Malmros* micro method 
fermentation with brewer’s yeast gives good results in 
differentiating blood glucose and lactose. B. C. A. 

Ihm hematoiylin [stability of staining solutions]. 
R. T. Huioe. Stain Tech. 8, 117(1933).— Stock solns. 
of Fe hematoxylin (10% EtOH solns.) should be renewed 
yearly. A trace of NaHCOi added to a new 0.5% soln. 
enables it to be used immediately. B. C. A. 

Detezxnination of the fat content of the blood. H. 
Kesten. Nederland. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 77, IT, 1893-6 
(1933). — ^The method, based upon sapon. and titration of 
the free fatty acids, can be applied to 0.2-cc. samples. 
The alc.-ether ext. of the blood is purified by extn. with 
petr. ether; glucose is thus eliminated and the formation 
of org. acids from sugar by means of the NaOH used for 
.saponiiicatigp of the fats is avoided. A buret is described 
which can be used for the titration of very small quantities 
of fatty adds. R. Beutner 

Dateimination of indican in the blood serum. J. 
Broekmeycr. Nederland. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 77, II, 
2795-8(1933); cf. C. i4. 27, 6367.— Indican is detd. by 
means of Obermayer's reagent. The color obtained from 
standardized indican made from urine Is used as a stable 
colorimetric standard. R. Beutner 

A modified respiiption vessel for the manometric de- 
tenninatlon of Ph. Hans Borei. Z. vergkich. Physiol. 
(Abt. C, Z. wiss. Biol.) 19. 583'6(1988).— A Bercroft- 
Warbu^ re^iration vessel is designed to provide for a 
single side am for storage of HsSOi and a divided side arm 
for storage of KMnOi and Nal. llie pu is detd. accord- 
ing to Dickm and Simer (C. A. 26, 1312, 8573). After 
mixing slightly acid KMn04 and Nal (cf. Krebs, .C. A. 
24, ^|0M), the alkali produced absorbs the COs originally 
present plus COt from carbonates. Subtraction gives the 
COs initially present. Since the ratio of free to total 
CO^ is known, the pn can be read from a reference curve 
giving this ratio as a function of the fn (cf. C. A. 27, 
2500 for use of similar app. on sea-urmn eggs) . 

• . • B. C. Bninsletter 

Oisometfic determinations carried out with a iireometer 
of the calctmeteg type. IV. Detennination of urea, 
ults, total nitrogen and the alkaline reserve 


1 of body fluids. G. D'Bste. BeU. Mm. farm. 7^ 601- 
14(1938); cf. C. A. 27, 476. Uwis W. Butz 

The oeasone reaotloii in ghiooauria and ladoantia. 
Guggero Poiti. Boll. Mm. farm. 72, 802-4(1988) «-<Ru» 
cose and lactose can be detected in conens. of 0.02 and 
0.05%, resp., in urine (20 oc. sample) by the QuagUarello 
and Caponetto method (C. A. 21, 1967) modified by 
using PhNHNHs.HCl instead of PhNHNHi. The mixed 

p osazones can be sepd. by dissolving out the lactosasone 
(I) with hot HsO. By adding 1 cc. of Q.*s buffer to the 
filtrate, characteristic crystals of 1 were formed on cooling. 

Lewis W. Buts. 

Some recent methods for the determination of blood 
bilirubin. G. Ferrari. Diagnostica tec. lab. (Napoli), 
Riv. mensUe 4, 6964716(1933) . — All methods proposed so 
far have practical defects and sources of error. Bilirubin 
detn. is of considerable clinical significance, especially if 

3 both the HsO-aol. and the CHCli-sol. fractions are detd. 

Lewis W. Butz 

The pathology of creatinine. 1. Analytical technic. 
Giovanni Ferro-Luzzi. DiagnosUca tec. lab. (Napoli), 
Rtv. mensUe 4, 932-55(1933). — ^F.*L. suggests modifying 
Folin’s method for creatinine as follows: Thd use of 2 
cc. of serum, deproleinization with tungstic acid, cdlori- 
metric detn. with a standard soln. of 0.5 N KaCriOr, and 
correction of results by means of tables. L. W. B. 

^ The detennination of albuminoid nitrogen. I. S. 
Yaichnikov. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 434-6 
(1933). — ^The ppts. obtained hf treatment, of spermine 
with Cu(OH)i, (CH«COO)tPb and phosphotungfetic acid 
are not of albuminoid nature; these ppts. contain xanthine 
and hexone bases. W. P. Bhicks 

The relative eoncentrationB of esterase snd lipase in 
adipose tissue. Joseph S. Hepburn and Harry hmDuffy 

5 Moore. Am. J. Pharm. 106, 14-15(1934).— Miid 50 g. 
chopped tissue with sand, triturate with severed mcces- 
sive portions of water, filter fhrough wire gauze,\ then 
through several thicknesses of cotton gauze, obtainmg 5(X) 
cc. of filtrate. Place a 100«cc. aliquot portion in a 250-cc. 
Erlcnmeyer flask for each detn. proper and each blank or 
control e3^t. For the control expts. boil the filtrate, 
then cool it to room temp, before siddn. of the other re- 
agents. Add 1 oc. of the proper substrate (ethyl butyrate 

6 for esterase, and tribut3rrin for lipase) and 0.3 oc. of 
pbenolphtholein soln. (1% in ale.) to each flask, mix 
thoroughly and neutralize with 0.1 N NaOH ; add 1 ct*. 
of toluene as a bactericide, stopper the flask and keep al 
37.6“ for 72 hrs. Titrate with 0.1 N NaOH. The 
numerical difference between the vols. of standard alk. 
soln. required to titrate the sample and the control is a 
measure of the butyric acid liberated by the hydrolytic 
enzyme. Three samples of chicken fat showed, resp. 

' esterase 210, 240 and ^5; lipase 9.25, 9.90 and 10.10. 
Turkey faf*gave esterase 4.40, 4.50; lipase 9.90, 11.20. 
Goose fat contained esterase, 9.55, 9.25; lipase 8.60, 9.00. 
l4tmb fat contained estemse 44.35; 47.50; Upase, 19.25, 
17B0. Human fat contained esterase 7.15, 7.80; lipa.se 
5.50, 5.05. W. G. Gaesslcr 

New technic for the colorimetric determination of 
adrmialine by reaction with Iodine. 'Georges Weller. 

8 BuU. soc. chtm. biol. 15, 1308*16(1933).— The fresh or 
dried tissue is ground with sand, treated with 10% CCli- 
COkH soln. to ppt. protein and filtered. The pu of the 
filtrate is raised to about 4 by the addn. of KOAc, a dil. 
soln. of I added, the excess of free 1 removed by NaiSiOi, 
and the resulting red sbln.joompaled with a standard. 
By means of this method, no adrmialine was detected in 
the liver, spleen, pancreas, thyroid, kidneys, lungs, heart 
or akeletal^mus^ of dogs. The fresh adrenals of male 

9 dogs aven^ged 1A26 mg. adrenaline pd^ g., those of 
females 1.482 mg. Thirty references. L. B.« Gilson 

Determination of adranaline in freah adrenal glands. 
lAoa Binet and Georges Weller. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 
115, 598 9(1934) ; cf. preying abstract.— Addnl. com- 
ment on the method. L. £. Gilson 

Technical remaikSien the nseof theZeles inteifecem- 
eter in the intecferanetric asethod of Hirach. C. O. 
Guillaumin. BuU. soc. Mm. biol. 15, 1392*414(1933); 
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cf. **0 2973.-;~Souroe* of error in Ilirtich's 

method of detf » endocrine oondiltons «re disaibsed. 

JS* Cvil&on 

ChemijMl study of the nitrogen balance. H. P4nuti 
and J. Gauduchon. Bull. soe. chim. bud. 15, im 1»7 
methods arc discussed. L. E. G. 
Technic^ for the microdetennlnation of magnealum in 
blood eerum. L6on Velluz. Comfd. rend. sac. hioL 115, 
253<4(1034).~~An o-hydroxyquinollne method. 

_ , L. E. Gilson 

The preparation of vaMtonin completely free fr^ in- 
Bolin. D. Santhnoise, G. Fuchs and M. Vidacovitch. 
Comfit, rend. soc. biol. 115, 472 5(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 
^ Gilson 

Value of the Takata-Ara reaction pis a test for hepatic 
insufficiency. GT* Hugonot and R. Sohier. Comfit, 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 70R-ll(10;i4).— The technic of the 
method is given, and the interpretation of the results dis- 
cUMted. L. E. Gilhon 

Colorimetric method of determining the polypeptides 
of serum. R. GoifTon and }. Spacy. Comfit, %etid. soc. 
biol. 115, 7U-lt3(1934). — ^A colorimetric method of delg. 
tyrosine in the CCUCOaH iiltTate is described. The pep- 
tid^content is said to he in direct proportion to the tyro> 
sine. L. E. Gilson 

Fermentation of blood sugare. Humberto Giovaui- 
battista. Bov.Jaculkulcienc.quim. (IJniv. La Plata) 8, 
JPt. 2, 47-63(1033). -‘In detg. fermentable sugar in bloofi 
identic^ resqlts were obtained by using Saccharomyces 
cereoisiae^ S. ellifisoideus and Ztgosaccharomyces math. 
Whole blood defecated with tungstic acid gave highct 
values foi iioiifcniientable rediicmg substances than when 
defecated with Zn(OH)t. With plasma or seiuiii there 
was little or no diffctencc observed. I)efi*catioti by Hg- 
(AcO)s and NaHCOi gave itiU lowet values. L. E. G. 

New simple quantitative microciystallographic estima- 
tion of phosphates in blood serum, h.. A. Ihribtuni. 
Arch. Path. 16, 520 l(lli33). The pptn. of phosqi^tes 
by means of a propet NH4 Mg sulfate reagent (Dowd's 
reagent, TU. Med. J. 56, 286(1924)) can be used for an 
estn. of the phosphates in the blood serum. Eciual quan- 
tities of serum, dild. with increasing amts, of 2.5% NaCl, 
aie pptd. with the reagent; the la.st tube in which the 
cTvslUs are found within 45 tiiiii. amtaiiis 3 mg. of P in 
KM) GC. of scrum. The percentage oi serum phosphates is 
calcd . from the diln . Harriet F . 1 1 olmes 

The estimation of urea by urease methods in fluoride 
blood. C. F. M. Rose. ^Brit. J. Exfill. Path. 14, 339 
42(1933). Means of treating fluoride blood to permit 
urease activity has been examd. Mg is suggested as the 
most suitable metal foi counteracting the inhibitory 
effect of fluoride, and in the form of caffeine Mg salicylate 
is very suitable for this purpose. It is not probable that 
ihe organically combined Mg merely replaces^he NaF as 
25 ni|E. of caffein.^ Mg salicylate is capable of reiidoing non- 
effective between 20 and 30 mg«of fluoride, that is to say, 
iihoflt 6 times as much as the niai?. on tliis assumption. 
It is infeiicd, therefore, that the principal mechanism 
involved is one of adsorption . Harriet F. Holmes 

Chemical blocd studies. I. Compaiative studies on 
blood, laked and unlaked blood filtrates of animals in 
health and disease, with particular reference to methods 
and technic employed. H. Graf. Onderslefioort J. 
Vet. Sci. 1, 269 78(19«)3). —Methods for the prepn. of 
laked and united blood filtrates and for the detii. of 
amino acids, uric aud, uiea, oouproteiii N, creatinine, 
total N and sugar arc outlined. II. A contribution to 
the determination of urea in animal blood filtrates (laked 
and unlaked) . T. J. Wilken-Jorden and H. Graf. Ibid. 
279'-83. -In the deln. of urea by the Folin and Svedbcig 
method (cf . C. A . 24, 5780) the urease activity reaches an 
optimum at fin 5-0 5.5. Below fin 5.0 there is a very sud- 
den fall in activity resulting ultimately in stagnation. In 
order to insure max. efficiency of the urease, 1.5 2.0 cc. 
of the acetate buffer soln. should be used per 5 cc. of blood 
filtrate* instead of the 2 drops recommended by F. and S. 

-r K-D. Jacob 

Test for dholostsrol. H. MOhlpfordt. Dermatol. Woedt- 


sekr. 07, J65t--3(1038).— To 2 cc. of chole.stcrol snlti. in 
CHClt add 3 drm or 1% digitemin in MeOH and 5 cc. 
water. A crystllpKiie ppt. at the junction is cholesterol 
digi^idc. Milton Levy 

The measurement of insensible weight loss of men in 
the laboimtoiy end clinic. Francis G. Benedict. Z. ges. 
ex fill ^ Med. 01, 340 61(19321). - A discussion of conditions 
and balances and the relationriiip of weight loss to meiabo* 
listn. Milton Levy 

Is the picric acid reaction practically useful for blood- 
sugar determinations? E. Kaufniann. Z. ges. exfitl. 
Med. 02, 480 9(1933). —The rapidity of and convenience 
of the picric acid method recommends it as a clinical 
method. « Milton Levy 

The determination of the plasma volume and the blood 
volume of the rabbit by the injection of homologous snti- 
crystallized egg-albumin serum. J. T. Culbertson. Am. 
J. Physiol, lor, 120 7(1934).— Blood-plasma vol. in the 
rabbit can be detd.iiy finding the diln. which a known amt. 
of homologous pptg. antiserum undergoes after injection 
into the circulation. In the rabbit, plasma vol. * 3.21 
and total blood vol. » 5.82% of the body wl. J F. L. 

A sensitive physical test for adrenaline. J. H . Gaddum 
and H. Schild. Proc. Physiol. .Soc., J. Physwl. 80, 9P 
(1933). —If adrenaline sohis., in faintly acid soln. and in 
the presence of O, are irritated with ultra-violet, a 
fluorescence develops, 'lliis is more sensitive for adrena- 
line than any other known chcni. test. Interfering sub- 
stances m blood have prevented the application of the 
test successfully to that fluid. J. F. Lyman 

The localization of mineral salts in cells of some mam- 
malian tissues by microincinerstion. Gordon H. Scott. 
Am. J. AnaJt, 53, 243 288(103.3). Only Fe and Si can 
be recognized with certainty. Ca in aggregates of small 
5 cells or large ones can bc^ recogni4ed. Microinciucratioii 
does indicate location and amount of total tiiinerals. In 
dividing cells the mineral is coned, in the chromatin. 
Exposed surfaci\s such as cell surfaces along vascular 
channels show coticn. of inorg. salts. C. M. McCay 
A new test for glucolytic insufficiency. Michel Polo- 
nov&ki and Henri Warcnibourg. Presse mid. 41, 

( 1933) . Tlic C corresponding to unknown compds. in the 
plasma is detd . as follows : Heat 2 cc. of Folin-Wu filtrate 
with 0.1 N K«Cri07 contg. 25% HtSOt to 100” for one hr. 
Del. the excess of KsCr207 iodometrically. The chromic 
index is the quantity of 0.1 N soln. necessary to 

oxidire one i*c. of pl^ma. One g. of glucose requires 1.33 
cc. The difference between the chromic factor for glucose 
and the total index gives the residual chiomic index. An 
increase of the latter beyond O.G 46 min. after the inges- 
tion of 100 g. glucose indicates a disturbance of the iJucose 
metabolism. A. E. Meyer 

Studies on the galactose test. Torben Geill. Ada 
Med. Stand. 81, 31-62(1934).- To obtain correct galac- 
tose values in the urme, the latter mu&t be shaken with 
animal charcoal and AcOH in a 1-10 ratio. In hepatitis 
cases the galactose test is generally pos. In acute cases 
neg. results were found in very mild attacks. In cases 
of stagnation icterus all the tests were ncg. Pos. tests 
were frequently obtained in Basedow patients, and are 
altributcd to a thyreotoxic hver effect. The test, how- 
ever, must interpreted in oonjunctron with other diiucal 
oliservatious. S. Morgulis 

Preparation of hemin with formic add. Josef Brflckner. 
Biochem. Z. 268, 181-6(1934). — Coagulate by heat, with 
addn. of 1 g. Na«S04 per 1., horse blood or a soln. of horse 
oxyhemoglobin, press the coagultun, wash several tifnes 
with ale. and ert. with a 3 4% foimic add in ale. (BtOH 
or MeOH) . Filter the ext . through a cotton wad and leave 
at room temp, to crystallize out.^ Dissolve the firade 
prepn. in a mixt. of 3.5 cc. pyridine and 5 cc. C H Ch, 
ffiter aud pour slowly into 100 cc. 10% ale. soln. of formic 
acid. The cryst. substance is easily sol. in aq. or ale. 
alkali, 5% NatCOf, pyridine; it is difficultly sol. in hot or 
cold acidmed ale., and is insol. insxild purejBtOH, MeOH, 
CHCli, ether, acetone and dil. mineral add. The sub- 
stance yidds typical Teicbmann crystals when heated with 
NaQ and AcOH. J ts empirical compii; is CtiHitO«N4Fe.- 
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2rCiHtOH), and repreaenta a lormic acid hemhi» which 
shows an absoiption ptrvt very closeM^aeinblinK that 
of hemin. S. Morris 

Detaimiiiatfba of citric acid in blood aenim by Thtm- 
berg’s method. Otto Qstberg. Skand. Arch. Physiol. 
66t 265‘ 74(1(134) . - Some modifications in the Thunberg 
procedure are discussed. S. Morgulis 

An improvement in the methylene blue reduction teat. 
L. A. Burkey. /. Bad. 27, rt7-8(19;i4). The addn. of 
0.1 *-0.6% of peptone to inilk-mcthylene blue mixts. shortens 
ihe reduction time 25-30%. John T. Myers 

The estimation of tiypsin with hemoglobin. M. L. 
Anson and A. E. Mirsky. J. Gen. Physiol. 17, 151-7 
(1033). -The formation from hemoglobiiv of split products 
which are not pptd. by CCliCOfH is a measure of the tryp- 
tic activity. Add 1 cc. enzyme sohi. to 5 cc. of specially 
prc[)d. hemoglobin soln., whirl and place in the vratcr bath 
at 25®. After 6 min., add 10 cc. of A% CCljCOjH, 
thoroughly mix, allow to stand 5 iiiiti* and filter. To 5 
cc. of the filtrate add 10 cc. of 0.6 N NaOH and 3 cc. of 
the phenol reagent of Folin and Ciocalteau (C. A. 21, 
3210) which has t)een dild. 3 times. Read the blue color, 
appf*aring in I 10 nihi., coloriinetrically against tliat of a 
standard (0.15 mg. tyrosine dissolved in 5 cc. of 0.2 N 
HCI soln.). The .standard is prepd. from thrice-crystd. 
tyrosine; its ccmcn. is estd. by Kjcldalil, KM) mg. tyrosine 
l)eing equiv. to 7.74 mg. N. It may be stored at room 
temp, if 0.5% HCTfO is added. CUSO4 soln. or a blue 
glass may be used us a standard in a fairly moncK:hromatic 
red light. The hemoglobin .soln. is prepd. from red cor- 
puscle.s from dcfiliriuated bovine blood. Water is added 
to give a soln. conig. 10.6 g. hemoglobin (l.SO g. N) per 
KK) cc. It is stored in a frozen condition. For use, it is 
denatured as follows: 220 cc. of 10.5% hemoglobin soln. 
and 11 cc. of N NaOH soln. arc heated to and 

then 13(K) cc. water, previously brought to 100®, ts added. 
'Hien 2(1 cc. of a s<iln. 5 M in respect to NaCl and 0.6 Af 
in respect to KHjPO^ is added with inech. stirring. The 
.soln. is filtered, the ppt. is washed with water, and water 
is added to it to make 400 g.; 4(M1 g. urea and KK) cc. 
of N NaOH soln. are stirred into the ppt.; after complete 
.soln. of the ingredients, 200 cc. of M KHjI'O^ and 240 cc. 
water are added. The soln. is kept in a cool place with 
toluene as a preservative. Methods are given for the 
pre|>n. of solns. of com. dried proteins which can bi* used 
instead of freshly prepd. hemoglobin. Charts show the 
color values of various amts, of tyrosine in hemoglobin 
(iltrate.s, and the relation of tiypsin concii. to the color 
value of digestion products. The method is rapid and 
different samples of hemoglobin yield the same result. 
The estimation of active native teypsin in the presence of 
inactive denatured trypsin. Ibid. 159 54. -Inactive de- 
natured trypsin changes to active native trypsin in protein 
solns. which have been used to est. tryptic activity. This 
change does not take place, however, if sufficient alkv. 
and urea are present in the digestion mixt. A methda, 
a modification of the above, is described for the estn. of 
active native trypsin in the presence of inactive dena- 
tured trypsin. C. II. Richardson 

The determination of the sugar content of urine. Ger- 
hard F. Matema. ,Med. Klin. 29, 259-60(1933) 

Louis J. Sailer 

Micro method of determination of serum calcium and 
potassium. Kinei In. J. Chosen Med. Assoc. 23, 
1844-62 (in German 142 (1933)).— The Kranicr-TLsdall 
method is so modified that instead of titrating with KMn04, 
an excess of KMn04 is added, then 5% KI soln., and 
then the iodine set free is titrated as usual with NajSsOi 
soln.^ S. Ta.shiro 

Zinc hydroxide powder as a precipitant in a simplified 
procedure for the preparation of protein-free filtrate of 
blood. T. V. Letoncm. Am. J. Med. Set. 187, 
(1934). — Powd. Zn(OH)t possesses many advantages that 
recommend its more general application in place of other 
protein precipifaut‘3'. If offers all the advantages of the 
Somogiri procedure, yet elitninales the need for standard- 
ized solns. of KaOH and Z11HO4. C)n]y traces of Zn appear 
in the filtrate. Saccharides arc removed completely, so 


that the level of true fermentable sugar can he detd. di- 
rectly ^ alk. Cu reagents. The filtrates art neutrU and 
can beiised also for detns. of urea N, nonprotein N, area*# 
tinine and creatine. R. C. Willson 

Detection and detn. of small cmantities of cholesterol 
and other stearins (Wasitzky) 7. Use of Benedict's 
voln. for the microdeteclion of sugar in urine (Tauber) 7. 
Micro-manipulator for pure culture and micro^em. work 
(Fitz) 1. Detn. of Hg in urine (Fraser) 7. 

Kodi, Frederidc C. : P actical Methods in Biochem- 
istry. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co. 280 pp. 
$2.25. 

C -BACTERIOLOGY 
oIarlbs b. morrby 

Nature of the reaction of Bscheridiia coU on Sndo’s 
medium. L. A. Margolcna and P. A. Hansen. Stain 
Tech. 8, 131-8(1933). — ^The typical reaction is caused by 
MeCHO. . B, C. A. 

A study of actinomycosis. L. R. Vawter. Cornell 
Veterinarian 23, 126-49(1933). — A study was made of 
the fermentation of carbohydrates by 17 strains &f Actino^ 
bacillus isolated from soft tissue lesions of bovines^nd 
grown under aerobic conditions on a sugar-free basic 
medium of meat infu.sion peptone broth . Dextrose, levulose . 
galactose, maltose, sucrose and mannitol were fermented in 
1 day, lactose and raffinose m 4-10 days and» glycerol in 
14 21 days. Fermentation was^slighi anci irregular in 
xylose ; definite acidity appeared in 2 days with soiik strains 
and was delayed and almost negligible with others; a 
reversion in reaction occurred in all strains, thc\ acidity 
disappearing in K 28 days. Dulcitol, tnulin, salicin and 
arabinosc were not fcniienled; no change occumd in 
litmus milk in 30 days, ancf gelatin was not lumefied 
Gas was not pioduccd by any strain. Ten sframs oi 
Type I Adifiomyces isolated frojtn bone lesions of liOvines 
slowly fermented dextrose, levulose, galactose, maltose', 
sucrose and .salicin without gas production; acidity de- 
veloped in 3-7 days in all except salicin, which developed 
acidity in 14-21 days. Arabinosc, xylose, intilin, raf- 
tinosc, dulcitol, mannitol and glycerol were not fermented. 
Ck:latin was not liquefied but a granular sediment slowly 
funned in the tubes when they were incubated at 37® 
for 2 weeks or longer. This t3rpe of Actinomyces did not 
digest meal particles and hemolysis did not occur on blood 
agar plates in the presence of 10-15% COi. With Type- 
JI AdiwmyceSf isciCated from Iwne lesions, gas and acidity 
occurred in mono- and disaccharides; this did not occur 
consistently with any individual strain, which indicates 
that the cnltiurs designated as Actinomyces Type II may 
consist of more than 1 species. In many respects, Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes ^ isolated from bone lesions, resembled 
Adinomycet Type 1; it fermented xylose but not salicin. 
Thirty-four references. •’K. D. Jacob 

Sterilizing action c/ acids. IV. Sterilizing action of 
unsaturatedf monobasic acids. Sogo Tetsumoto. * J. 
Agr. Chem. Sac. Japan 9, 761-7(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
5144. — ^Acrylic and crotonic acids have approx, equal 
sterilizing powers at the same mol. canttx. Though un- 
decylenic acid is difiicultly sol. inHsO, its action is rcmaik- 
able. Acrylate and crotonate have no sterilizing power 
but undecylenate has a strong action. The sterilizing 
action of unsaid, acids is gene^ly stronger than that of 
satd. acids at the .same conen. V. Sterilizing action of 
dibasic aliphatic acids on putrefsetivh bacteria, Ebertbella 
^hi and Vibrio cholerae. Ibid. 1284-93. — ^I'he steriliz- 
ing action of oxalic add was strongest among dibasic 
acids in equal mol. conen. The salts of Na, Ca and NHi 
had little or no action. For the acids Cf Cs the action (»f 
dibasic acids was stronger than that of monobasic acids. 
This is due to Pn- For acids over Ct the relation was; the 
reverse. This is due to the properties of non-dtssoed. 
mols. The action of monobasic satd. acid was strongest 
in aq. soln. at an equal pH» This is due to the mol. conen. 
of the acids. No relation could be found between the no. 
of COOH groups and the sterilizing action. V . 

A bacterium that raquirea a vltamhi-like Bubatence for 
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a imMluct from other faeKeria phut, histidine. dHL 


aerohically dh'sjmttMif flk^ withljmfcdlo^^ 
leudne^ sertiie, M|Kt pijhqrlalniii^ trsmto- 

plum, histidine. fmiUf glycy]glydne» esparaaine and Na 
salts of aspartic and tlntaiw adds, but dmnot utilize 
NH4CI. glycine, alanine, urea or uric add. Glycine can 
be utilized when glucose is used as a source of C. With 
serine anaerobic growth is obtained when only Na lactate 
alone, without NaNQi. ts available. Sixteen strains of ' 
coli were Unable to grow anaerobically in the presence of 
lactate + NaNOi or NH4CI -h glucose. A no. of other 
combinations were found whtdi made anaerobic growth 
possible. S. Morgulis 

The Bndo medium as a trapping agent and indicator 
for aldehyde. Lubdw A. Margolena and P. Ame Hansen. 
/. Bact. 27. 33(1034). — ^The color is caused by AcH whi^ 
is normally absent in cultures of coli but invariably preaent 
when sulfite is added. The restored color is chemically 
diiTerenI from the original fuchsm. John T. Myers 
Can Bdno medium be standardized? H. J. Conn and 
Mary A. Darrow. /. Bact. 27. 33 •4( 1034) . —Any fuchain 
in America is satisfactory if the ratio between NaiSQi and 
fuchsin is 12 5: 1 . John T. Myers 

An apparatus for the control of composition and rate 
of flow of gas mixtures through culture solutions. C. 
h. Senseman. /. Bact. 27. 62-3(1034). J. T. M. 

The physiology of acetic bacteria. 1. Formation of 
gluconic acid. Kivoshi Tanaka. Acta Phytockm. 
(Japan) 7. 20fi-07(1033). — ^The gaseous exchange of 
Acetobacter acett is greatly enhanced by the presence of 
glucose 111 the medium, although the O absorption is in- 
enased moie than the COi evolution. This is due to the 
fnimation of gluconic acid. If CHslCO«H is present. COi 
production is almost completely inhibited, and this indi- 
cates that KtOH lb being formed . I1ie oxidation of glucose 
by this organism is at an optimum at 5-6. The ease 
of oxidation of the various sugars is; glucose 100. man- 
nose 34. galactose 25, maltose 21 . Fructose, sucrose and 
lactose arc not o\idi/cd. If glucose and KtOH are both 
present, the latter is consumed first. Not only O. but 
methylene blue and quinonc can act as acceptors for H, 
indications that a typical dchydrase is involved. Gluconic 
acid fei mental ion with O is inhibited by KCN. CO and 
toluene, whereab with qtnnone the KCN is not an in- 
hibitor. J. J Willaman 
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isjpioniM. The pmluct is heat-stalde and not pptd. by 
pbos|diotuiiiStie acid. Milton Lew 

from Aioloheeter chtofleoecom. A. N. Bakh, Z. V. 
Krmol'eva and M. P. Stepanian. Campl. rend. aead. 
5C$. tJ. S. S. (N. 8.]. 1» 22-"4(1234).— *Bxt. of Azoto» _ 
toefsr cultute filtered at 300 atm. tlurough a Chamberlain ^ 
Li candle fixes atm. N in presence of glucose or mannitol 
sdin. Tiam 1 cc. of ext. analyzing 1 .976 mg. N (0.622 mg. 


nilbl 10.646 mg. 


asNHi). 


N.N.M. 


Iflrect spoctroaoo^ demonstration of the oxygen- 
tranafeniiig enzyme In Azotobacter. Erwin Negelcin and 3 
Waltraut Gerischer. Biochem. Z. 268. 1-7(1934).— 
ABotobaeter has a very high Ot* consumption. 2000 cu. 
mm. per mg. dry substance per hr. Spectr^^scopic 
evidence pqpts to a mechanism similar to that ascribed 
to respiration of aerobic cells (C. A. 28. 791*). In this 
scheme an Fe coinpd. is the Oi-transferring enzyme, while 
a second and a third Fe are the 2 cytochrome components. 
Oj changes the Fe+'*’ to Fe+++ of the enzyme with a shift 
of the band from 632 to 647 mti; CO reacts with the Fe * ^ 
form ^lifting the band frm 632 to 637 mu; HCN reacts 
with the form ana the band 647 m^ disappears 

The cytochrome (Fe compounds 2 and 3) leacts with 
neither Ot, CO norTlCN, and when the 1st Pc'* + compd. 

IS blocked by CO or the 1st Fc ^ compd by HCN, the 
I forms of compds. 2 and 3 can still liic reduced but 
the hc‘*'+ form can no lo^cr be oxidized, and even in the 
presence of much Ot their bafids fifiS and 660 niM remain e 
unchanged*. The enzyme hand Azotobacter differs from 
that of the AcOH bacteria. .being in the red region, 632. 
instead of the yellow, at 5H9 mii. Such bands in the red 
iigioii have never bc»en found in the pheohennns but oc- 
( iir in the group of substances which result when the Mg 
in chlorophyll is replaced by Fe. S. Morgulis 

Nitrogen assimilation by Aspergillus niger under dif- 
ferent nutritive conditions. Heinnch Hardil. Btochem. 

/ 268, 104-15(1934).— I'he N assimilation begins with 6 
the devdoiimcnt of mycelium, reaching n max. m relation 
In the growth in the first few days, but an abs max. is 
not reached until a much later phase. Changes in the N 
\.i1ue occur with alterations*in the available amts, of C 


and N. and the higher their supply the lower is the N Localization of fatty oils and starch in cells of cultivated 
percentage. A limited C supply at first occasions a quick beets. S. Kopuil-Oomolyako. Nauk. Zafiskt Tzukrovei 
.ind intensive N assimilation which stops sooner but the Prom 10, No. 33, 91 -100(1933).- Fatty oils m the cells serve 
N percentage never Tcac*hes such low values as on a high as a characteristic sign of cultivated beets. Differences of 
sugar concti. The max. utilization of N is obtayicd with ' fat content lietwecn mdividual groups arc not as great as 
low quantities of Ij^. With high N conens. the utilization among sep. plants of the same group. During the dig- 
of the sugar is also improved, apparently for purpe^ of gmg^ieriod roots have a greater amt. of fat than sprouts 
.1 mor^ intensive respiratory process. ^ I'he formation of or roots m tlieir early stages of development. The depo- 
( itric acid depends upon the amt. of N in the medium, sition of fatty oils chiefly in the peripheral parts of the 
being always present when the N supply is low. but only mot indicates theiraction pi obably as a protecting substance 
lor a short time offer development begins when there is of the covering tissue against rotting and freeing. The 
much N. * S. Morgulis variation in the fatty oil may indicate importance of the 

Fennentative capacity and anaerobic grosrili of para- g oils as reserve substance in thef beet. Stardi is 
typhua-B bacilli. Kurt Aaron. Biorhem. Z. 268, 121- found only in the Mangold group and may serve as a 
51(1934). — ^Paratyphus-B bacilli activate as H donors the distinguishing feature of this group. Several photomicro- 
following compds.: org. acids: formic, acetic, propionic, gimhs are given. V. E. Baikow 

lactic, pyruvic. butyriiL succinic, fumaric, glutanc, dl- Nutrition of Buglena. II. B. atollata. Uebsii, ana- 
and /-malic and citric; ales.: EtOII, glycerol, adonitol. baena, dozes ana pizeifonnis. H. Dusi. Ann. insl. 
mannitol, dulcitol. sorbitol; carbohydrates: arabinosc. Pasteur 80. 840-90(1933); cf. C. A. 28. 2030*. — E. 
>vlo8e. glucose, levuloze. lactose, maltose, raffinosc; steUata is very sensitive to the reaction of the medium, 
nitrogenous conq^^.: alanine, serine, valine. 'leucine, pa 6-6 being the optimum for growth. A significant anA. 
irgmine.* histidine, proline, glycylglsmine. uric add, 9 of Ca must be present in the medium for cultivation to 
asparagine and the Na salts or aspartic and glutamic occur, and in this respect E. steUata differs from ell the 
acids. Apparently there is no relation betsreen the ability other EugUna studied. Lysine exerts a most favorable 
of the paratyphus organism to dehydrogenate these sub- influence on the growth of these cultnies. E. HUmi 
strates and tndr function as a source of C. The para- shows optimum growth at ^ (h7,,and giv^ very poor 
(y^hus-B organto activates the following os H acceptors: growth with mineral salts (nitrate and NH« salts) as the 
NaNOi. Na fumarate. Na malate. Nh asparsginate and source of N. but good growth with certain amino adds 
«»spara£ne. With NaNOi as H acceptor and lactic add (X) and with peptones (XX). ^ anahama is dhBcultly 
H donor, the paiatyphus-B engantem can grow an- cultj||fgteiit^ minimal /ned^Ui. NW plioaphaty alone of the 
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Culture is 'PossiDie over the ranee 4 
6.0-8.0. EUdues does not multiply In a purely mineral 
medium oontg. nitrate or NH4 salts, but requim <^. N 
in the form of I or 11. No culture of R. fheifomUs was 
poBsiUe with nitrate, NH# salts, 1 or with hydrolysed silk 
as the source of N, but n mixts. from muscle proteins 
gave good growth. Tlie results of the expts. with these 
Euif«na and with E. gracilis are tabulated and the find- 
ings discussed in relation to the function of chlorophyll 
and light. B. C. A. 

Sap stains of wood in Japan. I. Ceiatostomella sp., 
Rmnbold, the cause of a blue atain of*pine trees in west- 
ern Japan. Y. Nishikado and K. Yamauchi. Ber. 
Ohara Inst, landw. Forsch. 5, 501-39(19.33). — ^The growth 
and activity of the organism are dcscnt>ed. Of is neces- 
sary for its growth. B. C. A. 

Action of injected nutrient subs^ces on plants. A. 
Mazzaron. BoU. soc. Eusiach. 29, 61-9(1931). — NH4 
salts and nitrate are equally efTective whether injected or 
absorbed by the root. B. C. A. 

Algae which excrete soluble organic pigmented matter 
in the sea. G. Ranson. Compt. rend. 196, 1927 30 
(1933). — The pigmented substance excreted by NavicuJa 
ostrearia Bory is probably a phostihatide. B. C. A. 

Formation of components of wood from the plant sap. 
Fructose as the source of **lignin.'* H. Wislicenus and II. 
Henipel. CeUtdoseckem. 14, 149-68(1934).- A study of 
substances in wood saps, involving sepu of sap com- 
ponents, sedimentation speeds, adsorptions with AliOs, 
viscosity and Pn measurements, sp. grs., chem. tests, use 
of some specialized equipment, etc. Adsorption increases 
in the oxidative synthesis of d-glucoso to pyiogallol, 
gallic acid and tamiiii. Sieve tube sap of young red oak 
contains 16-19% total solids while the descending cainbial 
sap contains about ^/t as much. Sap changes m these 2 
wood structures are described in detail. The sieve tube 
sap of young icd oak contauis about 80% sucrose, 2.6% 
d-glucose and 1.1% d-fnictose, computed on the dry basis. 
With a sp. gr. of 1.06, alxiut 15% sugar is picsciit, and 
with a sp. gr. of 1.03 there is about 8% sugar. Some 
albumin is present in the saps togotlici with very small 
amts, of pentose and tamiin-likc substances. The effect of 
other sugars sucli as xylose on rotation was considered. 
No adsorbablc high-inol. wt. conipds. were foiuid and 
sucrose is not appieciably adsorbed from the dil. saps. 
Sugars were detd. in the slimy cambial saps from the wood 
and bark sides of conifers Adsorfitioxi nicasuremuits 
after treatment with dil. KM11O4 solns uidicato that d- 
fnictose absoibs much more O than d-glucosc under the 
same conditions d-Fnictosc can therefore be regarded 
as the mother sulxstance of lignm. C. A. B. 

Lead assimilation by plants in litharge-containing soil. 
W. Stoldt. Fharm. ZentralhaUe 7S, 07 8(1934) ; cf. C. 
A • 28, 659^.*-* It is shown that 320 g. of grass (thoroughly 
washed) grown in such soil, some 30 m. distant from a 
bridge sprayed with paint, contained 4 mg. Pb, while the 
sandy residue from the washed grass yielded 10 mg. Pb. 
Furthermore, it i^ shown that grass (about 500 g. thor- 
oughly washed) grown on soil, otherwise Pb-free, but 
subsequently sUewn with PbO-contg. sand, yielded 5 
mg. Thus It appears that Pb-contg. SOU permits 
assimilation of Pb by the grass rcxitlets, subsequently 
: into of the plant. W. O. £. 

for phosj^orua 
gy. M. Javiltier 
15, 1552-62(1933).— 


sQiiree tf'!N;Iaretiot ^ bodtea contain af mMt* of pboaphoMpi^pi, piytoit|M dhd 
rJgjMble to growtb* otbtf Upoids, endossd In %|ttOtdn impope* ^ 
h|H 5*-8.5 and best at 



Atlantic Coastal Pfain jflanta In the eand baiiens of 
nnrthwostam Wlsconain. W. T. Mdl^iu^Uin. JBko- 
hiical Monogra^ 2, 335-83(1932).— The rdatkm be- 
tween the ptL of the natural waters and the^distribution 
of plant species in this region is discussed. K. D. J. 

Q The Btrueture and mmh of the tea bush. W. Wi^t. 
Indian Tea Assoc., Sci. Dept., Quart. J. 1932, 150^, 
200-17. — ^The diem., phys. and enzsrmic processes con- 
cerned in the structure and growth of plant cells and of 
tea leaves are discussed. K. D. Jacob 

Study of some aspects of the fdiyslology of the tendrils 
of Cucurbitaceae.c R. H. Dastur and M. C. Billimoria. 
J. Indian Boi. Soc. 11, 148-68(1932). — ^The curled tend- 
rils have very little respiratory activity in comparison 
3 to straight tendrils, and there is no increased output of 
CO2 when the tendrils curve. As the age advances respira- 
tion decreases. The temp, in the plant organs is lower 
than that of the atm., and the temp, at the base is lower 
than that at the apex; it is also lower in curled tendrils 
than in straight tendrils of oorrespondmg lengths. As 
the age of the tcndiil advances the water content 111- 
aeascs per unit length and per unit dry wt., and readies 
a max. in the fully ^wii tcndiil. In straight tendrils 
^ the suction pressure increases with length and is highei 
at the aiiex than at the bases it is also higher m straight 
tcudrils than m curkd tcndiils 6f con esixinding /lengths. 

K. D. Jacob 

Influence of some solutions on the late of pe^eabihty 
in Zea mays seeds. K. C. Malhotra. J. IMtan Bol 
Soc. 11, 188-201 (19ti2). — ^As detd. by the wt\ increase 
method, the absorption of liquids and solns. by ram seeds 
c in 64 hrs. at 25 ** was in the descending order 0.1 If NaGH, 
0.05 M NaOH, 0.1 M NaOH plus CaO, 0.1 ‘M AcOH, 
0.05 M AcOH, 0.1 M caffeine, 0.05 M caffemc, 0.05 M 
NaHSOi, 0.1 Af NaHS04, pure water, 0.05 M NaCl, 
0.1 M NaCl and abs. KtOH. The various solns. were ab 
sorbed at different rates and, as a rule, the less coned 
permeated more than the more coned, ones. Ca showed 
distmct ability to counletoct NaOH injury, probably lx 
catise of its effect in inhibiting the rapid entrance of Nd 
6 ions. There was no visible sign of injury to the seeds, e\ 
cept for those immersed 111 NaOH and 0.1 M AcCiH 
Thirty-four references. K. D. Jacob 

Variability of the osmotic strength of the sap of Cuscuta 
reflexa Roxb. « P. Parija and A. B. Saran. J. Indupi 
Bot. Soc. 11, 271-5(1932). The conens. of the cell sai. 
of the host plants and of the parasite C. reflexa wetc detd 
before and after glucose injection by the plasinolyhc 
method, with KNO| as the plasuiolyzing medium. I Ik 
' osmotic strength of C. reflexa growing on 7 species of hosi 
plants wAs always higliei tlian that of the host, and langc d 
from 0.40 to 0.45 in terms of mols. of^KNOf. With 0 b 
and 0.8% glucose ^le cells of the parasite contained iiion 
starch giaius than before, and in the last case signs ol 
wilting occuned. When tlie parasite was grown on 
Duranta plumieri Jacq., the osmotic strength of its clII 
sap could be varied from 0.43 mol. KNOi to a max. of 
9 0.45 mol. beyond whidi the excess glucose was con- 
verted into starch. K. D. Jacob 

Germination of Zea mays seeds as influenced by their 
protoplasmic immersion in water end desiccation. K. C 
Malhotra. /. Indian Bol. Soc. 11, 276-84(1932).- 
Germination of Zea mays was Mistenra by soaking the 
seed in water for 1-5 hrs. and then drying them m a 
current of air for 36 hrs. Immersion of the seed for 40- 


. ' . ' . 200 hrs. Jiad a decid^y adverse effect on germination and 

and mm- 9 the seedUngs made poor growth. It is sifggcstedthat long 
desmbed. The y^ues found immersion followed by deriocation inhimte4 the action 

of the enzymes to such an extent that the embryo was un- 
able to utilize the mitrient reserves present In the med. 

— Tecob 
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tbttoM Imgtli of tb^CK^agr teedliiict ms in tiie da- 
cenAnc order I, n, IS, ST, V, VI; & total dry wt. of 
the aeedlinn ^ m the sane order, esoept that V made 
more gr^h than IV. The favorable effect of I is attribu- 
ted to the presence of org. matter and inorg. oompds. 
The max. chlonmhyll development was also obtained in I. 
The favorable effect of the dec. current on tap water is 
attributed to its ^ion in increasing the ionisation of the 
inorg. oompds. present. K. D. Jacob 

A note on the emission of glbbulea of baaimhilic ma> 
terlal from the msdoua into the ^oplaam during the 
telophaae of nudapr division. N. 89 Ran. /. Indian 
Boi, Sde. 12| 287*^2(1033).^ The globules stain deeply 
with the ordinary * 'nuclear** dyes such as safranine, 
gentian violet or Fe hematoxylin. They probably repre- 
sent a phase in the cyclic exchange of nucleic acid conipds. 
lietween the nudcus and the cytoplasm. The increase in 
ihe intensity of the staining reaction of the chronidsonies 
during the grander of this material suggests that the .sub- 
si ano| thus added on is the nycleic acid component rather 
than the permanent prolein base of the chromatiti. 
Nineteen references. K. 1) Jacob 

dianioiraiid ^anatomical Changes Szlanta gimn ma^r 
controlled temperaturoa. R. C. Malhotra. /. Indian 
BoL Sac. 12,s 278- 86(lflte);cf./6fd. 10, 203(1931).— 
Cabbage, lettuce, Hungarian kale and tomato plants were 
grown at 50* and 75*F. Half of the plants were trans- 
ferred from cold to warm and vice versa. Moisture, 
petilosans, hemicclluloses, total protcitft, ash, H-ion 
conen. and f. ps. were deld. Definite condusions could 
not be drawn. The investfgation is being continued. 
Nineteen leferenccs. K. D. Jacob 

Studies in absoiption pnd transpiration. I. Cut 
shoots treated with twenty percent formalin. T. Ekam- 
luram and 1. Madhusudana Rao. /. Indian Bot. Sac, 
12, 293 324(19.33). — ^When 20% fonnahn was absorbed 
through the cut ends of shoots of Barlena enstaia the 
late of absorption of O by the leaves decreased to a mm. 
when the leaves were completely killed; it then recovered 
(n a certain extent and remained const, for some hrs.; 
the tran^iration rate behaved similarly but to a smaller 
(\tent. When the leaves were killed by coating them on 
fKith sides with pure formalin the O-absorption rate reached 
<1 mm. in 1 hr ; it then immediately recovered and re- 
mained const for at least 4 hrs. The initial transpiration 
t ifc was maintained for about 4 hrs. and then slowly de- 
(uas(>(l The cortical cells of the stem were not affected 
Iho O-absorptuin rate of leaves killed by coating with 
l»tife formalm was not affected by absorptioiL of 20% 
tornialm through the cut end. The rate of O absorption 
Vi IS not affect^ 1^ ktlling the cortical cells of a long por- 
tion of the stem with formalin. • » K. D. Jacob 

Psifocaultm abtimile N. B. Br. as a stock poison. I. 
Determination of oxalic, malic, tartaric adds, etc. Claude 
Rinnngton and Di^G. Steyn. Onderstepoort J, Vat, Sa, 
1, 430-55(1933) .-^Both the sun-drM fuid the grm 




* Hia. jaanJKdUnSldli (AU, Ef Z. win. Biol.) 

* 20, 407-W(1988IaMinwn C. fiOmni was grown on sub- 
strates pnq^. MVnertidn parts of potato and tomato 
plants, the solanhie oomtent of the media had the sameeffect 
on spore germination and on the form of the gemmating 
tubes as did the same oonen. of solanine inapuremediumv 
Spore germination usually did not occur when 1 part of 
a 0.06% solanme soln. was added to 10 partsof the media. 

2 Gemiinatuhi occurred in very dil. conens. of solanine with 

the fomation of short, thick, gnarled, strongly branched 
hyphiae (BR-type), whereas in solanine-fm media long, 
slender, weakly branched hyphiae (W«type) were formed. 
With progressively decreasing conens. of the BB- 

type was gradually^ransformed into the W-type. Qermi- 
natiim of the conidia of C.fulvtm did not occur m deooettons 
and in the expressed juice of leaves of the tomato variety, 
Solanum raremitierum, which is resistant to the brown-spot 

3 disease; the germina^tion-preventing substance is watcr- 
«*oI. and loses its effectiveness when it is heated for 20-30 
min. at 100® or when the leaf decoction is pptd. with tan- 
nic acid. The solanme content of S. racenUgerum is no 
higher than that of other varieties of tomatoes which are 
not resistant to brown spot . Addn. of 5% of either KI, 
citric acid, ber^rine or nicotine to the media entirely 
pi evented germination of spores of C.fulvum; Mn^i and 
atropine did not always prevent germination, and saponin 

* had no effect. MnS 04 completely nullified the effect of 

high conens. of solanine in preventing gemination of the 
spores in decoctions of the green fruit of Bonny Best 
tomatoes. K. D. Jacob 

The graphic reristration of the transpiration of leaves. 
Karl Boresch. Planta (Aht. R, /. wtss. Btol.) 20, 448-09 
(1233). K. Da Jacob 

The formation of betaine and alkaloids in planis. 111. 

5 Preliminary experiments on the formation of nicotine. 
G. Klein and H. Linscr. Planta {Abt. R, Z mss, Biol ) 
20, 470-5(1933); dP. C, A. 27, 4024.— The nicotme con- 
tent of cut tobacco plants, grown in nutrient media for 
9 days, was increased 19 55% by the addn. of protine, 
omithine-HCl or the hydrochloride of glutamic aad to 
the media. As compaied with the controls, proline in- 
a cased the nicotine content of the leaves and decreased^ 
that of the stems in some instances, whereas in others it 

6 increased the nicotine content of both stems and leaves. 

K. D. Jacob 

Swelling and pemeabilitv of the cell walls of Rhlzo- 
clonium. Karl Forster. Planta (Aht, E, Z. wiss, Biol.) 
20, 476-605(19Ji3). — Org. substances (nonelectroJytes and 
aads) with small mots, e. MeOH, do not act as 
astringents. In high conens. substances, such as RtOH. 
that have medium -sire niols often act as astringents, if 
they prevent swelling of the cell walls Glycerol, sucrose 

^ and other substances of high mol. wt may cause shnvtd- 
ting of the cell wuU even though they act as swelling agents. 
Bxpts. with aq. solns. of ntmicrous salts showed that the 
pcrmeabihty of the cell walls of Rhioodonium depends upon 
the nature of both the cations and the anions and that 
the ion sciies i& very nearly the same as the ion series that 
bftfi been detd. for the pemeability of plasma. The 
nature of the solvent may have a pronounced effect on 


l.Lnrto iK'toSiiaed e ^ penncability of the wall, to varitfus 

ir-hrs. A<i.e*t^rfttj.*reenpl«ntscon^add^^^^ 

solvents. Coned, solns. of gum arabic and dextrin, and 
to a less extent albumin, cause shrivelling. Data are 
given on the permeability of the cell walls to various dw- 
stuffs. Thirty-one references. . 

The influenoe of ooriboliydimte on the doUv cousm of 
photomthoals. A. L. Kursanov. Planta (Abt, 


to 5.16 cc.ll.l i^NaOH per g. of dry material. The ash, 
^hich amounted to 24.6% of the dry plants, contamed 
5.2 and CaO 8.19%. The dry plants oontained m^c 
acid 8.66, tartaric acia 0.068 and malic acid 11.02%; 
turates and suednates were absent. The toxicity of P, 
nbstmile is due m part to the presence of oxalic aod mo 
in part to substance, as 3 fet unidentified, which 

passes ttfionkh into the filtrate from the Pb acetate pptn. 
When 4.4 Na oxalate was administered per w to, a 3- 
kg. rabbit dewOl ommed in awmxa 1 to. 
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Xm, M Aim. Doi^ Groumr's ln]0. 1033;'8^«---BltoGkiMM« 
(abnormal durivdUiig and darkening, of the tip6 of tbjir 
fruit) waa prevanted on Deglet Nodr dates by coireringfk 
the green fruity on the tree, with brown paper bags. 
The bagged fhiit contained 64.8-70.2% augor^ as compared 
-with 74.^74.8% in unbagged fruit. K. D. Jacob 
Carbohytetea of the bulb of Nardaaua tazatta L. ear. 
dilnanaiaRoem. n. Enzymic hydroljpria of glucomannan. 
Yoahijiro Kihara. J. Agr, Chim. Soc. Japan 9» 770-2 ^ 
(1938); cf. C. d. 26, 3541; 28, 1073«. -Glucomannan ‘ 
was prepd. from Narcissus iateUa L. and kept with Eutoia 
ext. for 3 da]^. The viscosity of the aoln. decreased 
rapidly. Thesoln. was evapd. to a sirup under diminished 
pressure and cxtd. with hot ale. A white ppt. waa formed 
on cooling the ext. 'fhe product, a white cryst. powder, 
is sol. in HtO and hot alc.,m. 183* (decompn.),has [a]V* 
+47 .20 *. It does not ppt. with Ba(09)i and Pb acetate. 

It was hydrolyzed by maltasc but not by emulsin. 3 
An Ac deriv., m. 137*, was prepd.* Y. Kihara 

Biochemist of molds, n. A metabolic product 
of Aspergillua melleus Yukawa. Eijiro Nishikawa. /. 
Agf. Ckem. See. Japan 9, 772-4(1033); cf. C. A. 28, 
1073*. — A. melleus Yukawa was grown in a soln. contg. 
sucrose 50, NaNQ. 2. KH,P04 1, KQ 0.5, MgSO«.7HsO 
0.5 and FeS04.7HsO 0.01 g. in 1 1. of A substance 

having the odor of the mold was extd. with ether from the 
fermentation products. '‘JIfsffem,** CioHidOa, m. 58*, ^ 
[al^A* —108.15* in CHCli, was Isolated from the ext. 
in a yield of 0.3 g. per 1. of the culture soln. It is sol. in 
org. solvents and slightly sol. in HiO, gives a violet color 
with FeCU; moncnilro deriv., needles, m. 183-4*, [a]V* 
-171.59* in CHCU. Y. Kihaia 

ChMsiaal constituents of tobacco, in. Coloring mat- 
ters m the flower of tobacco. 1. Kazuo Yamafuji. 

7. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 9, 797 802(1933).— The powd. ,, 
dry flower was extd. with MeOH contg. HCl. An anlho- 
cyan was isolated as an insol. piaate and decomposed 
into 1 mol. each of an anthocyanidin and a monosaccharide. 
The residue was mixed with CaCOi and then extd. with 
hot ale. Flavone was detected in the ext. Y. K. 


rgfilnmrwcre expoaill in Mmic «qfsisuVi(gS04 abfl KCl 
liSr 24 hrs. Tames C. Munch 

Varietal differences in nitrmn, phos^hotie add and 
potassium contents of wheat. I#. Maume and J. Dulac. 
Compt. rend. 198, 199-202(1934). — Chemical analyses 
were made on 15 varieties of wheat grown under identical 
conditions of soil, dimate and culture. Figured on a dry 
basis, the N ranged from 0.54 to 1.26%; the PiOi from 
0.28 to 0.49% and the K from 1.13 to 3.32%. Results 
are presented graphically. The variety of wheat appears 
to be an important factor. James C. Mundi 

Carbon dioxide storage. V. Breaking the donnsn^ 
of potato tuben. Norwood C. Thornton. Canlrih. 
Boyce Thompson Inst. 5, 471-81(1933); cf. C. A. 22, 
3014; 27, 5780.— The rest period is shortened by 25-35 
days when dormant potato tubers are treated for 3-7 
days with 40-60% COt with 20% Os. Potatoes sprout 
more rapidly after storage in pure Ns or COs than when 
stored in pure Os. COs increased the rate of respiration 
of potato tubers, caused an increase in reducing properties 
of the juice and a change from Ph 0.02 to about ^ 0.7. 
The glutathione content of the juice was decreased by 
COs treatment, but was increased over controls when 
tubers were plated. N. M. Naylor 

Transpiration of the tobacco plant In relation to radiant 
energy in the visible and infra-red. John M. Arthur and 
W. D. Stewart. Contrib. Bo^e Thompson iHst. 5, 483 
501(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 4069.— With the fight from a 
1000-w., 105-v. lamp operating on a 120-v. |lme, an in- 
crease of 2 3 times the energy doubles the rue of water 
loss (temp. 73* to 78*F.), independent of humidity be- 
tween 50 and 88% relative. At 98“ to lOO^Fl, high hu- 
midity decreases transpi!ration. A hcat-transmittinK 
filter (infra-red) decreases the rate of water \loss. At 
98 *-100 “K., the infra-red ^atc of water loss' increases 
rapidly until the visible rate is about 1.3 times that of the 
infra-red. Stomata were completely closed under infra 
red. Water lasses hold the leaf at a temp, not exceeding 


The influence of the composition of the air on the 
development of cultures of Aspergillus niger. Jeau 
Bousquet. Bull. set. pharmacol. 41, 28-34(1934). — The 
retarding influence of H|CO in a conen. of 1 :20,000 on the 
^wth is noticeable; at a concu. 1:6000, growtli is in- 
hibited. Aromatic oils have a variable influence ; CHCU 
has an inhibiting effect. Low conen. of NH| stimulates 
growth, with an optimum at 1:5750. Higher conen. in- 
hil »its growth . Favorable eff ects are shown by NlLOAc and 
NMei, McsNPh only in high diln. They become anti- 
septic rapidly with higher conen. Fumes of NtOa are 
highly {Misoiious. Gas produced by putrefaction has a 
stimidating effect. A. K. Meyer 

Occurrence of choline in sea algae. Alfred Zeller. 
Biochrm. Z. 268, 187-8(1934).— Choline was found in the 
following algae Chlorophyceae : Enleromorphasp ; Phaeophy- 
ceae: Laminaria saccharina. Chorda filum; Rhodophyceae: 
Chondrus crispus, Cystoclonium purpurascens, Delesseria 
sanguinea, Plocamium coedneum, Polysiphonia furci- 
culata and Rhodomela subfusca. No choline could be found 
in the brown algM but on special treatment pos. reactions 
were obtained with exts. of Fucus and it is suggested that 
probably this also applies to all these algae. S. M. 

The pu necessary for germination of pollen grains and 
for vital atain of vacuolea. Mme. Hurel-Py. Compt. 
rend. 198, 195-7(1034) ; d.C. A. 27, 3738.— Pollen grama 
from 6 species of plants showed optimum germination in 
12% sucrose soln., having a pn less than 5. In solns. 
of pK between 5.2 and 7.0 germination was poor, and no 
germination occurred in sofis. with 7.2-7 .8. Neutral 

red did not color pollens in solns. with pa 5.2 or below. 
Pollen grains of IMlium ligrinum were colored by neutral 
red in a soln. having a pn of 7.2; transplanted to sugar 
aoln. with pn of 4.7,jgcrmination occurred without lAiomng 
color in life vlcuoIst system. James C. Munch 

Xhflnenca of aatagomatic ions on mhibitive aeflon of 
Sttdimn on growfli of roodeto. A. Sartory, R. Sartory, 
J. and Erm Atofcr. Compt. rend. 198, 197-9(1934).— 


107 *F. under all test conditions. N. M. Naylor 

The physiological role of boron. M. Ya. Shkolnik 
Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. [N. S.], 1, 141-3(in 
6 KngUbh 143 -6) (1934). — Boron itia cases loot growth ol 
flax and Vicia faba, decreases the permeability of tin 
plasma and the absorption of NOi, P()4 and Ca ions but 
increases absorption of K ions. F. H. Kathmami 

Capacity of eotton to withstand cold. V. 1. Tzivinskil 
Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. [N. S.l, 1, 147 8(111 
English 149-50) (1934). -Within a group the resistant 
to frost of different species is proportional to the concii 
, of the cellular sap. F. H. Rathmann 

' The accumulation of rubber in the roots of Tau-sogui/ 
as a rekult of its disappearance from the leaves. V. A 
Novikov, A. I. Greebushnikov and Ya. N. Barnienkuv 
Compt. rend. acad. see. U. R. S. S. [N. S.], 1, 205 7(iii 
English 207-9) (1934). — On shading of the l^veg rublni 
migrates from the leaves into the roots. By ringing of Hit 
toots a high concu. of rubber results in the upper part 
the root. • * F. H. Rathmann 

8 The age of plants and the photoperiodic reaction. M 
Kh. Challakhyan. Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. A 
[N. S.l, 1933, 306-ll(m English 311-14).— Shortening 
and lengthening of the time of exposure to light product 
max. cl^ges in growth effects in very young plants and 
in plants in their max. ip-owth-fate stage. F. H. R. 

Spectroscopic atudv of the wood of PInua sylvestns 
from Raacafm (Spam). Leou Lemmel. Compt. rend 
198, 496-7(1934). — In the a^, which constituted 0.24% 

9 of the wood, there were present, by ultra-viotet spectio- 
soopy, Ca, Mg, Na, K, Mn, Al, B (confirmed by chttn 
methods), Pb, Ag, P, Fe, Ss and possibly Cr and Sii. 

K. V. Thimann 

Amount and distribution of manganese In the grain of 
wheat. P. Bru4re. Compt. raadr. 198, 604-6(1984). 
Wheat gnina contain 2.5-6.9 mg. Mn ptf 100 g. dry wt., 
the figira increasing with decrease in the size of the 
In grains of medium size, the 2.9 mg. Mn is distributed 
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have 17 iiig.%. The highest oonca. is in the gerft, 
which has 19 ing.%, calcd. on the dzy wt. 1C. V. T. 

Fantore affecting aasimilatioa of ammonium and nitrate 
nitrogen, particularly in tomato and apple. Victor A. 
Tiedjens. Plant Physiol, 9, 31-57(1934); cf. C, A, 26. 
4671; 27, 1702. — ^The expts. were carried out in sand . 
cultures with a modified Jones and Shive soln. {Ann, 
Boi, 37, 366(1032)) with Ca(NO «)9 or NaNOior(NH 4 )t- 
SOiasthecarrieflof N. The N0| ion was best assimilated 
by tomato and apple plants at pn approx. 4.0, whereas 
the most satisfactory assimilation of NH 4 ions occurred at 
pn 6.0. Previous results carried out 4n soil ( C. A . 27, 
1702) suggest thaTlhc pn value of the media must be com- 
paratively high (about 8 . 0 ) for satisfactory assimilation 
of NH 4 ions; but the present results indicate the necessity ; 
for interpreting earlier work on the basis of values inter- 
mediate between the pn of the^ solns. before and after 
dripping through the sand. Thus, the growth fro n NH 4 
salts as the source of N at a const, pu of 6.0 was com- 
parable wifh that produced by plants grown in a soln. 
changing from pn 8.0 to 4.0. The NH 4 loiis were alnorbed 
without change and synthesized to amino acids and other 
N comixls. directly and more* tapidly than the NOi ion 
tiecausc of the tendency of the NOa ion to accumulate as 
the ri'sult of reduced reductase activity under certain con- 
ditions. PUntg required #much lower conen. of NII 4 10 ns 
than of NOi ions in the nutrient soln. to produce an equal 
vol . of growth . In field expts . where coinpai isons are made 
iKstweeii NaNOi and (NH 4 ) 4 S 04 midei optimiuii conditions 
ior each, the only advantage one salt woiiM have over the 
other would Lx bicmght about as a secondary effect by the 
ion with which the NO 4 01 Nfl 4 ion was assoed. 

• Walter Thomas 

New microcalorimeter fpr measuring the heat pro- 
duction of fungi. Itiioshi Tamiya and Atusi Yamamoto. 
Acta Phytochtm, (Japan) 7, 24«'> 03(1933).— A detailed 
explanation, with dtaaiiigs, is given of a niicroapp. foi 
the simultaneous detii. of heat pioductioii, giowth, O 
cilisorptiou and COj elimination of a fungus culture. 

J. J Willaman 


low FfiffSttfiU In %odseriim, and decreased Cn and 

retention. The Ca and P of the bones were unaltered. 

inner Igyem, wUdh A ration having Ca:P •> 1^:1 produced no abaormal ef- 
fects. Theeffeemof excsesB-Chiintlons were corrected b^ 
administration of Nai^PO#. Addn. of CaO to a rachitic 
diet to produce Ca:P •- 1.2:1 gave excellent results, whi^ 
were not further improved by supplying cod-liver ml. 
Addn. of Cn and P above certain limits to a ration having 
a normal Ca:P ratio increased the total ash content of 
bones without alteration of the percentage of Ca and P. 

B C A# 

Digestibility, metaboliam and energy ezdiange in hena 
aa a baaia for rational feeding. M. J. Diakow. Arch, 
Tieremahr. TtersnOU 7, 671-637(1932).— Data are ipyen 
showing respiratoiy and heat exchanges in hens reedving 
varied diets. Unbroken grain is most advantageous when 
used in such quantities that it is wholly utilized for heat 
maintenance. B. C. A. 

Dlgeative power of, and nitrogen retention by, four 
types of piga. J. Schmidt, M. P. von Lagneau and C. 
Zimmermann. Arch, Tierem&hr, Tiersucht 8, 463- 
96(1933). — The digestive power of pigs was not affected 
by or type. N retention varied considerably among 
indmdual animals, but av. values for 6-8 individuab of 
each of 4 types showed significant type differences. 

B. C. A. 

A magnetofiptic method of detenninhig the vitamin con- 
tent of various substances. G. M. Wissink. Physics 5, 
31-4(1934).— A magiictofiptic app., with the Hg 4358 
line for illumination and a photoelec, cell for rmrding 
the minima, gives a rain, at 32.0 with solns. of cod-liver and 
Ilaiiver oils, spinach, orange and tomato juices, egg 3 ^ 1 k 
and irradiated carotene crystals. This min. is found 
for peanut, Wesson and oxidized cod-liver oils or normal 
: carotene, and it is therefore ascribed to vitamin A. 

H. A. Beatty 

The comparative calcium and phoaphonis retention of 
pigs fed rations supplemented wim limestone, bone meal 
and **Dlcapho.’* John M. Ramsbottom. Iowa State 
CoU, J, Set, 8, 221 3(1933) .—Pigs reviving rations which 
were adequate except for deficiencies in Ca mid vitamin D 
were fed CaCOi, steamed bone meal and “Dicapho** (com. 

^ ^ CaHPOi) . No differences in retention of Ca and P were 

Stardiless potato induced by the introduction of foreign 6 noted except when enough CaCQi was given to make tha 
“ “ ' ■ rold Hibbert, .Vcimce 79, Ca:P ratio 2.13:1. No differences in gains in wt. or mfeSd 

consumption were produced. F. E. Brown 

Lactose, its properties, alimentary and dietetic value. 
Gaetano Cornalba. BoU. chim, farm, 72, 915-018 
(1933). Lewis W. Butz 

Activity of cryatoUine preparations of vitamin Bi. 
A. G. van Veen. Nature 133, 137(1934); cf. C, A, 27, 
2183, 4279. — ^A more active autineuritic material is re- 
^ port^. The crystals are flatter and the m. p. is 2® higher 
th^ in the case of the previously reported material. Its 
behavior in other respects is the same as the earlier prepn. 

G. C. Crooks 

Distribution of vitamin Bs in the animal body. Paul 
Gyfirgy, Richard Kuhn and Theodor Wagner- Jawgg. 
Z, physiol, Chem, 223, 21-7(1934); cf. C, A. 27, 63W.— 
The relative vitamin Bt contents of various tissues 

s were detd. by feeding them to young rath maintained on an 
otherwise Bi-frec diet. In confimialion of the findiw oi 
other investigators, liver and kidney showed the high^t 
Bt values. Heart muscle was about 5 times os effective 
as striated mus^ in promoting growth, and was about 
equiv. to yeast. Skeletal musde showed variations de- 
pending on age and species, veal and dark meat of poultry 


enzymes. K. F. Suit and Harold 
78-9(1934).— A culture of B suhtihs was uitroduced m- 
lo the tip of the main slim of 30 potato plants every few 
<iayb for 10 weeks. '1 ubers x>t 4 ot the illants showed no 
starch, except 111 a peiipheral /one a few mm. thick. 
This organism has Ixmmi shown in previous work to syn- 
thesize levan from sugai F. J.^ WiUaman 

Plant growth hormones (auxin A and auxin B) . Fntz 
Kogl. Brit. Assoc, Advaneement Sci Kept. 1933, 600-9; 
tf. C, A, 27, 482.3, 6797. -A review. fi. J. C. 

Exchange adsorption 111 root svstems — ^influence of the 
technic and time of introduction of fertilizers on the imture 
uf plants (^biuin) 15. Chemistry of lignin (Phillips) 
10 . 

* E-NUTRITION 

PHILIP B. HAWK 

Toxicity of prepacatioiis of irradiated ergoatml. M. 
Schieblich. Deut, tierargtl, Wochschr, 39, 760(1931). - 
Vdiiiinistration of excessive amts, of irradiated ergostcrol 
causes hypercalcemia in dogs and hjrperphosphatwnia m 
Ilerbivorae. Heating to 200® destroys the antirachitic 


Smuts. USi. Tierernhhr, Tiermicht 7, 471-631(1^2).- 
Ihgs developed tickets with a ration low in Ca and opti- 
iifumin P (Ca;P - 1:4). The corrective action of epd- 
hver oil resulted from increased Ca and dectwd P 
retention. Rationa havitm excessive Ca and optima P 
(Ca:P Ml 8.6:1) induced Ms and bllndtiees, high Ca and 


ney, heart and musde showed 60-80% of the acti^dty < 
the fresh tissues, but max. grovrth was not attained even 
with excessive doses, probably becaufo a HiO-^aoi. 
BubsttLDce had been removed, perhaps the so-called R 
factor. The preas juice from yeast and liver contain^ 
leaf Bit than ue oomsponding boiled ext. Vitamin Bi 
is convietaly diffudbte through Cdlopbaae and parofa- 
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Its •etMtir is ftWwiiprt’ 

ia thfrpnpew* al %<86 N N«OH at npim mnra 
N HiBQt hM flo hmnfd effect. A. W. Dm 

*TB | SB MW wi 01 sniiiiiii 01 ooBoonnxos. rail 
Rkliord Kttlm and Tlieodor Wagner-laiiroif • Z» 

Ckem, 223f 27‘-^(1034).—- By% foUowlDf prooodim tlia 
vitamin Bs present in boiled ext. of beef uver was oonod. 
5-84o1d with a yield of 8.8-10%: pptn. with Pb(OAc)t» 
deeompn. of the imt. with HiS» pptn. with phosphotnng- ^ 
Stic acid in N removal ch excess phosphotungstk 

add from the filtrate by diaking with AmOHj pptn. with 
AgNOi in N HfS04» pptn. of the filtrate with AgNOi at 
neutral reaction^ deeompn. of the ppt. by dil. HQ, pptn. 
of concomitant substances by BtOH. * Further conen. was 
then effected by adsorption on fuller's earth in the presence 
of N acid and dution with dil. pyridine. Vitamin B| is a 
flavin pigment, and the activity of the prepn. is propor- 
tional to the intendty of the yellow <jolor and green fluores- 3 
cence. Attempts at further purification by adsorption on 
frankonite from neutral soln. resulted in loss of activity 
without loss of color, a phenomenon attributed to the 
sepn. of the vitamin into its components. For the prepn. 
of Bi concentrate from bailed ext. of beef heart the follow- 
ing procedure is recommended: To 450 cc. of ext. add 87 
cc. oonod. HCl, centrifuge, and stir 1 hr. with 2.5 g. of 
fuller's earth. Centrifuge, wadi the fuller's earth free 
from chloride, stir with a mixt. of 120 cc. HjO, 30 cc. ^ 
MeOH and 80 oc. pyridine for 1 .5 hrs. Centrifuge, cone, 
the soln. tn vacuo to 60 cc. at a temp, not exceeding 60''. 
Centrifuge again, add an equal vol. of abs. MeOH, centri- 
fuge and evap. tn vacuo to 20 cc. When this soln. was 
dild. so^that 1 cc. was equiv. to 5 g. of fresh heart, 1.5 
cc. adddd to the B^-frec ration caused a rat to gain 10 g. 
in 14 ffays. A. W. Dox 

Rutritivo value of marine products. VI. Vitamin A 5 
potenmr of salmon-liver oil. B. K. Bailey. Conlrih. 
Can. Biol. Fisheries^, 267-74(1034) ; cf. C. A. 27, 1018. - 
The vitamin A content of liver oils of 5 species of salmon 
in the genus Oncorhynehus was detd. The richest samples 
contained 40 times, and the poorest twice, as much vitamin 
A per g., as a sample of cod-liver oil stated to contain 500 
American Drug Manufacturers' Assocn units per g. 
Potencies of samples were in the descending order: Skeena 

S nng, Vancouver spring and sockeye, coho, pink and 6 
um salmon. Oil content of the livers averaged 5% 
and percentage of liver in the fish 2%. The m. p., sapon. 
value and I value of the oils were detd. Eleven i^erenccs. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The absorption and assimilation of food jirotein during 
pregnanqr. O. Bokelmann and W. Scheringer. Arch. 
Gynakol. 153, 201-12(1033).— Bxpts. carried out on preg- 
nant and nonpregnant women showed that the absorption . 
of protein was the same but retention of N occurred during 
the latter half of pregnmey. There was no retention of 
amino adds or nonprotein N in the blood, nor of N in the 
tissue fluids. Conclusion: N is retained as protein in 
the tissues. L. Eichelberger 

Influence of the preceding diet upon the rate of i^ucose 
absorption and glycogen syntheaiB. Eaton M. MacKay 
and H. C. Bergman. /. NutriUon 6, 515-21(1833).— 
In the rat the diet preceding the starvation period, as e 
varied by being composed chidy of protein, carbohydrate 
or fat, was without significant raect, after 24 and 48 hrs. 
of starvation, upon the rate of absorption of administered 
glucose from the intestine or the rateof glycogen deposition 
in ^e liver or skeletal muscle. Conclusion: Variations 
in the blood glucose tolerance curve produced by the pre- 
ceding diet are due to changes in the rate of glucose uptake 
by tissues other than the liver probably produced by varia- 
tions in the rate of glucos e oxid ation. C. R. Fellers ^ 
Peroxidase reaction. XZZVm. Relation between 
Axakawa'a roaction and soitabilily of human milk. 
Kyumatsu Asakun. Tdhoku /. EaepU. Mod. 18, 275-Bl 
(1982); PJiysiol. AJ^siracts 18, 117; of. C. A. 27, 761, 
45^.— Mice fed on polidied rice were protected from 
vitamin B deficiency by milk which gave Arakawa's per- 
oxidase reaction, but were not protected l»r milk which 
g. Uji mother mouse with neg* muk was given 
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xn uieuiip wsnsMSRy ex gropuuusn iisBue gswa- 
fltfone. A. D. Marensi and B.^imier. CmlM. rond. 
ooe. Udl. 115, 887-fl(1084).— When rats were put on a 
mdae-deAdent dkt the total glqtathione of the various 
tissiies decreased 24-86%. The greatest decreases oc- 
curred in the Iddnra and liver. Growth was glow and 
mortality high. Adding extra cystine to the diet of nor- 
mal rats did not appreciably increase the tissue ghttathione . 

L. E. Gilson 

intamin C and the adrenals. P. E. Galvao and D. M. 
Canloso. Compi. rend. soc. biol. 118, 856-2(1934). — 
When guinea pigs were placed on a scorbutic diet the vita- 
min C of their adf enal cortex disappeared in a few days. 

L. E. Gilson 

The chemical (as distinct from phvsidlogical) tests for 
vitamins. Chemical evaluation of the vitamins. A. L 
Bacharach and E. Lester Smith. Analyst 59, 70-81 
(1934 ). — k brief summary of our present knowledge con- 
cernitfg the chem. compn. of the various vitamins and the 
chem. tests which serve for their detection, wifh particulai 
reference to the blue test with SbClt which can be jised as 
a routine test for the control of factory operations*. De- 
termination of vitamin A. Norman Evers, /fed. 82-4.— 
Data on the SbQi color test are given. When detd. on 
the unsaponifiable matter of cod-liver oil, the values agree 
better with the biol. values thfui do the tests made with 
the original oil, but it seems doubtful wlr^th^ the prepn 
of the unsaponifiable matter is really worth while brausr 
the blue test on the original oil gives an approx, idea of thr 
vitamin A content that is sufficiently accurate for com 
purposes. Rdlationship between the Carr-Pricb value and 
the 328 m/i absoipticai coflAdent of preparations contain 
lug vitamin A. Sydney K. Crews and Stanley J. Cox 
Imd. 85-90. — For nearly 10 srears it has been customary 
in the British Drug Houses, Ltd., Labs, to examv all prod 
ucts contg. vitamin A for their chromogen conient by tiu 
Carr-Price SbCb test, but recent work has indicated the 
value of measunng the selective absorption shown in thi 
ultra-violet region of the spectrum by products contg 
vitamin A, and there have also been spectroscopic studies 
of the blue color produced by the SbCU reagent. Tht 
activity due to vitamin A is attributed to a chromogen 
showing absorption of 328 mp in the ultra-violet. Datn 
are given concerning the results obtained by these 1! 
methods of testing. Titration of vitamin C in dtrus juices 
A. H. Bcnnctf. Ibid. 91-3; cf. C. A. 28, 1387L-A 
discussion of results obtained by Tillmans' method »f 
titrating with a soln. of 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
The exclusion of air greatly retards, but docs not entireU 
prevent, the disappearance of the reducing factor in stet 
ilized 01; preserved fruit juices kept at room 

Avian carbohydrate metabolism. " IV. Fsetora in 
flueodng the aisbitefiance of respiration in surviving 
brain tissus cf the normal pigeon. Rudolf A. Peters and 
Hugh M. Sindair. Biochem. J. 27, 1677-86(1933); cf 
C. A. 28, 507*. — ^The decrease in, respiration rale m 
minced avian brain systems is reduced in the presence ni 
lactate* It is not reduced by galactose, mannitol, N.i 
d-gljrcerophosphate, hexosedi- and hexose- mono-phos 
phates. Lactate and pyrophosphate arc essential constitn 
ents of the respiration system. a-Glycerophosphate ha^ 
a remarkable addnl. influence. , Benjamin Harrow 

Influencs of vitamin -C on intraooUulsr engyms si^on 
Araulf Purr. Bioehem. J. 27, 1708 - 5 ( 1983 ).— Arginasi 
is activated by the system ascorbic add + Fe. The con 
ceptionfe devdqped of a regulation of iiitracellulm protein 
metabolism by the interaction of glutathione and ascornu 
add, Benjamin Harrow 

Detsnnbiatioii of sntinonritic vitonain. Katharine H- 
Coward, Joshua H. Bum, Harold Wm. Ling and Baibara 
Q. E. hforgan, Biockom. J. 27, 1717-48(1988).— The 
methods frwestg. potency ore baaed on (1) tests in which 
pigeons are oired 6f head retraction, (2) testa in whiefa the 
growth of rats Is observed. Wltk pigeuna, tif duration 
cf cure and the peret^ie of Wnds cured gMu the eame 
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-- P*!#^*5cd the reeulttf ere hterfireted hjr i eneretbn doei^not inmiefe tiottt'tfae intake reaches a high 

n^tJog reqKRUie to doae of vita- figure. Though overdoaage with irradiated ergostorol 
mm Bi gtm. Wm rat ud pigm modbode give the eaine deprem the emaetloii of Ca through the iniwel, small 
<5 • •oft fxt. of yeast in comparison with doses do not exert this effect, and there Is no indication 

the Intmational Standard. In tiM of 2 different samples that the net absorption of Ca is increased by the adminis- 

of dried yeast, the pigeon test indicated a vitamin Bt tration of the sterol in therapeutic dosage. Though high- 

TOtcn^ aboi\t d^ble that indicated by the rat test. Al- Ca feeding converts a neg. Ca Indance to pos., such a rc- 

though the prmble error of the pigeon test is much greater suit has not been obsen^ as a result of ergosterol admin- 

than that of the nt test, the former has the great advan- - istration,.and when an animal is on a high-Ca intake the 

to cst. B. H. administration of ergosterol does not inorrase the quantity 

Chtam^ ja wtai^ A. Marston T. Bogert. J, of Ca absorbed. The results seem to indicate fliat the 

Cke^ n,JOT*7(l^). E. H. sterol diminishes rather than increases the net absorption 

vitamm Aand uj^d metn^Uim H. J. Jusatx. Natur- of Ca. The action of Ca in augmenting the overdosage 

wis$9nichajten 2 |, 800(1 933) T^e cholesterol oemtent of effects of ergosterol tnay be explained without assuming 

ihe seram of on a vitamin-free diet is raised that the latter encourages Ca abswption. Overdosage 

(ccilorunetnc detn^l80% after 19-14 da 3 rs by addn. to with irradiated ergoster^ causes the withdrawal of Ca 

the foc^ of 0.^1. 5 TO. Vogan (Merck, 1 to. — 40, (KX) R from the skeleton. The Ca absorbed from the intestinal 

units of vitamin A) daily. This agrees with the influence of 3 tract fails to be deffosited in the bemes at such a time that 
vflatmn A on li|^id metabolism predicted by MoU, el al, the Ca stream, as a result of overdosage with irradiated 

^ 29W, 4^), B. J. C. van der Hoeveu ergosterol, is flowmg from bones to hlo^. A rise in the 

AvitaxninoBis. XVI. Productiem of gastric ulcars in seniiu Ca and increase of its excretion would follow in- 
the albino rat as a result of specific influence of defldenqr evitably. Harriet F. Holmes 

of vitamin B. B. Sure and H. S. Thatchet. Arch, Mataboltsm sfaidlae mi dry mnA lytlllrltig Bal- 

Path. 3fl, 800-16(1933); cf. V, A. 27, 6099.— Gastric want Singh. Agr. Live-stock India 5 , 411-31(1933). — 

ulcers have been piDduced in Ihc albino rat as a result of Bxpts. on dairy cows showed that a ration consisting Of 

sp. deficiency in vitamin B, uncomplicated by the factor concentrates and bhoosa as the sole roughage is deficient in 

of i^iition. It is suggested that vitamin B therapy may ^ Ca; the balance becomes pos. only when the animal is 
Ik* indicated in hunian gastiic ulcer. ^ H. F. H. near its drying stage. Under all conditions pos. Ca bal- 

Some abnonii|litie 8 in rffts subsisting on diets poor in ances were obtain^ by fortifying this ration with lime- 

minersl nutrients. A. M. Yudkin, L. R. Farquhar and stone or lione meal. Pos. Ca balances were obtained on 

A. J. Wakcinan. Arch, Path, 17, 40-6(1934). -Rats heavily milking cows on a ration of bcrseeni, b^osa and 

deprived of an adequate dietary source of inorg. salts de- concentrates, whereas dry animals showed pos. Ca and P 

vt loped certain skeletal abnormalilies whichdti some cases balances on a bhoosa diet alone. As compared with dry 

Mere accompanied by prolntsiou of the eyes. Histological animals, heavy-milking cows showed an increa.sed assimi- 

examn. of the tissues of the ey«, the suprarenals and the 5 lation of Ca and P, When an all-round maintenance ra- 
piluitary gland showed no striking abnormalities; ap- lion was fed the total intake of Ca or P bore no partici^ 

parent Ganges in the th 3 rroid gland arc being further in- relation to the digestibility of these elements. Twenty- 
vestigated. A marked osteoporosis of the braes was re- three references. K. D. Jacob 

vealed by \-iay photographs and by a chem. exainn. of the The relation of vitamins to nutritional defldencieB snd 
nmrs. The realinientation of such animals with a diet abnormalitieB in dogs. John F. McKenna and O. A. 

that contained an adequate supply of inorg. salts or a suf- lK>ngley. North Am. Veterinarian 14, No. 4, 33*7 

liciently high level of Ca resulted in marked calcification (1933). K. D. Jacob 

of the lKine.s, an increase in the hemoglobin content of the The clinical significance of vitamins snd minenls in 

l)l<Kxl and a general improvement in the appearance of 6 the diet of dogs. John F. McKenna and O. A. Lragley. 
the animals. Harriet F. Holmes North Am. Vetennarian 14, No. 8 , 37-40(1933). A rc« 

Amyloidosis: experimental studies. H. G. Grayzcl, view, with 13 references. K. D. Jacob 

M. Jacobi, H. B. Warshall, M. Bogin and H. Bolker. Significance of copper and iron in blood restoration. 
Auh. Path, 17, 60 76(1934) r—Amyloidoris can be pro- C. A. Elvehjem. Am, J. Pub. Health 23^1285 9(1933). — 
diiced in all albino mice by bubcutaneous or intramuscular J. A. Kennedy 

injections of a 6 % aq. suspeusira of Na caseinate. The Feeding ei^eriments with decomposition products of 
earliest amyloid appears within the fixed and wandering protein. HI. Shiro Maeda. Bull. Agr. Chem, Soc. 
alls of the reticular .system. As these cells disintegrate, Japan 9, 169-72(1933); ci. C. A. 27, 123. — When rats 
extracellular amyloid appeal s, grows in amt. and finally ' were fed on a diet consisting of gljrcinc 2, df-alanine 13, 
replaces the parenchyma of the organ involved. Amyloid- Weucinc 16, f-proline 4, /-hydroxyproline 4, /-tyrosine 3, 
nsis is probably the^Vesult of an endogenous protein meta- /-phenylalaiiine 3, /-cystine 3, d-glulainic acid 16, d/- 
lK>lic disturbance. Wheti the rate«of formation of these asparfic acid 6 , dZ-tryptoplian 2 and diamino acids 30%, 
catabolic products exceeds the ability of the tissues to they soon lost appetite and their liody wt. rapidly de- 
dispose of them, amyloid appears. With the present creased. ^ The monocarboxylic fraction was sepd. from the 
ui'hiiic, amyloidosis cannot be produced in albino rats, monoaminofractionof the acid hydrolysate of fish protein. 

xcept in albino mibc, showing precursory or very early From this fraction through the Cu or Zn salt was obtained 
« vidences of amyloidosis 110 spontaneous resorption of amy - 0 hydroxyoiuiiiovaleric add, colorless needles, m. 220 ". 
ioid ill definite cases of amyloidosis was observed. Albino Normal growth of the animal was obtained by the addn. of 
iiiiTO given a prepn. of powd. whole liver in their diet this substance to the above diet. Y. Kihara 

diowed resorption only when the degree of amyloidosis Digestioa of food. m. Digestion of synthetic fats, 
was no more than moderate. Comparative studies indi- Shigeo Suxuki. /. Ap, Chem, Soc. Japan 9, 1007-18 
cate that a wcll-balance<?, thoroughly adequate diet exer- (1933) .—Tristearin and triolein, instead of fat, were given 
( ises a retarding influence on the production of amyloidosis, in standard ration of dogs. Triolein was generally more 

1 he addn. of a prepn. of desiccated powd. whole liver to digestible than trisiearin. Triolein had no effect on other 

the block diet lesults in delay of the formation of pmyloi- components of the food, while tristearin retarded the dij^ 

(lasib. Inadequate or deficient diets do not accelerate the 9 gestion of other components, especially protein. The 
(li*vi>]opmeiit«of amyloidoris. Mice fed a synthetic and difference between the digestive coeffs. of tristearin and 
s(i-called stock diet to which vitamins A and B were added triolein increased with the amt. Y, Kihara 

showed definite evidence of retardation of the production Hutritlve affect M ethyl alcohol. Tsune Ariwto. J, 
and formation of amyloidosis. Harriet F. Holmes Agr. Chem. Soc, Japan 9, 1036-44(1933) .—Albino rats 

AbBontiiMi of In nonnal animalB. N. B. Tay- wereled a diet oontg. fish protem 29, hurd 40, bhtter fat 26 

lor, C. B. Weld and J, F. Sykes. BrU, J. EaspU. PeJh. and McCdllum'a salt mixt. 6 %. Excess of fat had a 

14, 355-66(1933) .—In norw animals the Ca in the diet is bad effect on animal nutrition. Normal growth was ob- 
coinpie^^lt^bedT Even if extra Ca ia given, the Ca served when ale. was added. The opUmtim amt. of ale. 
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<ninq|»tet«iol, IJw oil ilMni 6 bi^: tUMOitioria A 
TliMgh0.4g. ofthoifOMtlitatod&aiiotttoelooeorMM tMiidat<^0iB|i»alMiiatt8taa«iiyDMft4dR4M 
to «tflK)lqrdxate-free ditts per doy Mi tl» vitamin Bt laate. <it|«of thollverolltbedPMxiiimlp 
eouroe, vitamin Bi defidesey oooUl not be prevented. . the diort^mve aldtt end the vitainia bead Bee aoir at 
Whan duoofie was added to the dietB« the aynptoma 5Q(Hil4 niM» while in the nnaapcnified portion of the oil 
vitamin B| deficiency appeared earlier. WhenBtOHwaa the beads ai« shifted timard the red end, and the vitamin 
added* the appearaaee of the symptoms was delayed. band lies at 618-629 ma- In the peitioa of 

Y. Kihara the oil there are 8 duomosas absorbing at 674«fi88 tta. 
Vitainia C. ZI. Efflcapy of vitamin C and die man- In the unsaponlfied portion of butter* on teaetion with 
ner in whidi it is supplied. Tomiji Matsuoka. J. dgr. SbGi* the diaracteristle absorption bands of vtaain A, 
Chftn. Sm. Japan 9* lli7>-23(li)88); d. C. A. 27* caiotene and dmlesterol all appear, m. PtaCHita and 
4282.-- For guiM pip 1-1.6 g. of vitamin C souree per saram. JMd. 417‘4i8.— In human or horse aentm a 
100 g. of the body wt. added to th4 basal ratkm was s ooloHess dbromogen was found which gives a blue color 
sufildent to prevent eciirvy. After the appearanoe of reaotion with SbCb having abeorpdon banda at 696 and 
the symptoms 2 g. of vitamin C souroe per day was neces- 641 mp. Carotene and aanthophyll were alwap present* 
sery. Even though 4 g. of vitamin C source was given, it butvitamin A was present only ocossloiiaUy* in the serum, 
was difficult to cure senous scurvy. ZII. VitaminClattie Drying human plamtai at about 40* in air oauaea the de- 
liver and the adrenal glands of cattle. Ibid, 1124--9. — stnietion of iulipochiomes with the fbrmatiod of a odorless 
ViUmitt C was extd. from the liver and the adrenal glands cfaromogen whkh reacts With SbCb as that of^eerum. 
dPoattle with ate. and acetone. The ext. of the adrenal The development of the chromogen seems to be assood. 
glands was richer in vitamin C than that of the liver and with the presence of xanthoph^. The xanthophyll is 
was extd. again with acetone. Pb acetate was added to * from the blood* the placental tissue oontg. carotene and 
the ext. and then NH4OH to bring the Pb of the sdn. to vitamin A. Cow placenta or human placenta* from which 
7-8. A yellowish white ppt. was obtained and was the blood has been well removed* retidni|« the /carotene on 
deoompd. by H|S. From the filtrate a oryst. substance* m. drying and the odorless chromogen fails to develop. 

174-8*, was isdated. It showed the chem. resetio ne of S.\Morgulib 

hexiironic add and the activity of vitamin C. Zm. Cataract la the albino mouaa resnlting from m deficiency 

BUraction of vitsmia C and sohrenta. JM. 1130-6. - of vitamin G«(Bf). Wm. C. Langston* Paul L. Day and 

Cabb^n Juice was evapd. under reduced pressute and K. W. Cosgrove. Arch. Ophthalmology Ip, 608-14 
dried over HtSOi. Vitamin C is sd. in ate. and acetone* 5 (1938) .-Seventy-nine % 6f 47 sroung albino imoe showed 
but insol. in ether and petroleum ether. ZIV. Bxtrac- keratitis after an av. of 48 days cm a diet defid^t only ui 
thmof vitsndnCsadpROf thcsolotien. /M4. 9* 1136-40 vitamin O. Cataract was sm In 96% after aa\av. of 48 
(1983).— The vitamin C in cabbage juice was extd. with dap^ and ophthalmia in 67% after 60 days. Vitamin V» 

the solventsat various te values. The Pu of the soln. had defioency appeared to be the sdc cause of the eye condi- 

no effect cm the sdy. m ale. and aceteme. Vhamm C is turns. Bernard L. Oser 

insol. in petroleum ether imspective of the reaction. Seamnal variation in antitadittic action of Arkansas 

Y. Kihara sunriiino. Paul L. Day. Am, J. D%tta$os Childrm 43, 
Diot and tooth. F. Brecsc. Brit, Dontal J. 56* 120-4 1466-60(1982) .—The av. daUy amts, of sunshine at Little 

(1984).— Case observatiem in 3 institutions show^ cor- 6 Rock necessary to afford the same partial protection 
rdaticm between places in teeth where lodgment of carbo- against rickets in rats receiving a rachitogenic diet vaned 
hydrate fcxid occurs persistently and tlmse where caries from 6 min. in May* June and July* to 168 mig. in Do 
commences. Frances Krasnow cember. Bernard L. Oser 

< Diet and dental carioa. Bvelyn Sprawson. Bril. Activity of •ciystallhio proparationi of vitamin Bi. 
Dental J. 56, 126 30(1934); cf. C. A. 27* 1920.— Raw H. W. Kinnersley* J. R. O’Brien and R. A. Peters 
milk is advocated as particularly helpful in preventing iVafMrsl33* 177(1034); d, C. A. 27* 2183. — Most vitamin 
caries. Frances Kiusnow Bj crystals preduddy contain inactive viiamin. Analyucal 

Carbfihjdiato metabolism of the liver. 1. (Mycogon ^ figures for the crystals of the authors differ significants 
and other carbdhydiatee in decepitated cate. Chiao Tiai. ' from those of van Veen* t. s.* C 42.2% instead of 40.7% 
Chinese /. Physiol. 7, 216-26(1933).— The other carbo- Active iorulin (from bakers’ yeast) appears to be differ 
hydrates as ww as the glycogen of the liver fall and then ent from active orvzanm. * W. J. Petermn 

rise after anesthesia and decapitation of oats. Hence Hyporvitamliion hs the chicken; the mo hi H ia t i o n of 

glycogen is not regenerated at &e expense of these other ca lcfi ii n under the influenee of irradiated eigoeterol 
ciubbhydrates. The glucose formed in the liver causes the O. £. Hall and B. J. Zing. Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. K27, 
blood sugar to riae. This blood sugar falls before the 148-68(1988).— Daily oral administration of 0.6 oc. n* 
tfsroogen increases. C. M. McCay radiated ergosterd to young coekerAs resulted in loss of 

The vitainia A saactien with antimony tridiloride. II. a ^ ucreaBe in eetum Ca. Addn. of 10% Ca 

Speetroacopie iaveetigation of aeme duamogeni. Hdene HP04.2BUD to the basal ration increased the de^ of 
G^hanuner and Franz M. Kuen. Biochem. Z. 267, hyper c a lcem ia of the birda receiving ergosterol. Ihc 
406-*16(1088); cf. C. A. 24, 1144.— SpectronDopte examn. absence of osteoclasts from the bones of these birds leads 
of the color p^uced with SbCU by a no. of dmmiogente H. and Z. to enggest that lose of Ca occurs through sonu 
Bttbataiicei gave the following results; carotene* blue other me ch a ni s m than of degradatten by the osteo 
color* with strangest abaorpUon bands 683-696 m/i; clasts* audi as a combination of the kmiacdCa of the serum 
xanriiophyll* greenish blue* with absorption bands at in some complex form. W. Gordon Rose 

<100-604 and 680-692 ma; ergosterol* blue* with strongest Avikgnlnoeii A and u tiliz a t i on of Unides. Lucie Ran- 
afa^tion band at 661-676 mp; Cholesterol* after 1 hr. 9 ddn and Roger Natter. Campt. rend. 19i* 39rw 
red, with principal absorption bands at 492-602 and 660 - (1984) RaU maintained on a vitamin-Adrse diet cotitK 

669 mp; cholesterol irradiated 3 hrs., rose color* with ab- lard as their souroe of lat lost weight after 60-70 days ami 
norptkuL bands at 490-604 and 668-670 mp; dufiesterul mutually died. Hence lerd is vltamin-A4t«e. The 
imdiated 9 hrs.* immediate blue color with prhK^l addn.6fsmallimta.€fvitaininDdidootrodtioetlicsymi)- 
absoeption^mnd at teO-^3 inM» changfag to red with ihit tomsof vitaaitn«Adeficleiicy. 

M^pearanoe of several other bands; oxycholesiercl, blue Mesl^C vttmnlgn AaudD 

with chief band at 664-676 tup. Carotene and xant^ W bifC l i le ii g ei mm* J. XMuffio* &. jMiUet and H 

phyfl thus haroinuffiteally the same absorptfcm spectrum; Femiu. Oempi. rmd* 196 , >97-6(1984) . li Wli imu sculftf 
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sr. «l U5 mg., w bernM ia chotatant tnkTlM-lJti 
t 9 M C; par i. aM • dacreue k aaro^ecodatim until 
tba aUtoal waa ta d b h ad. Jufina Wblte 

XlkdlfttetlaeliaBdiaiidluiigderAlIarKic 
bd Imam jkkraakunteB. I^dpsig: J. A. BaiHi. 92 
pp. M.2.40. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

' maan w. aioTB 

Ralat i tt n batwaan tha aaerathm of eraatkka nitrwftm 

H.H. Beard. Human 
B/twm A 351~^ieM32) •'^"An attempt to find oonrelation 
oodSH. between tbe amt. of creatinine (I) eliminated and 
body wt.« */• body wt., height or auiface area failed to 
show any dmifioant relationships. Creatine and I ate ; 
the end products of exogenous rather than the endoge- 
nous metaboUsni. n a 

Adaptetfons to hydrostatic proosore in wludia. A 
H. Laurifik Naiure ld2g 186-6(1933).— The blood of 
bb^4 sfrhales contains organisms whidi absorb N and ac- 
count for the increased soly. of N in the blood. In pieo- 
enoe O, N fixation apparently oocurs and the excess N 
resulting from compression of the lungs in deep diving 
is removed from the blood. B. C. A. 

Bmnitie content of human blood. F. Ewer. Z. kUn. 
M$dn 122g 24#-62(19d2) . — Blood Br varies about 1 mg. 
per 100 oc.g event during administration of 1 or NaCt. 
After Intravenous injection of thyroxine the blood I 
increases rapidly^ becoming normal after ^ hrs. Cl also 
increases^ but Br falls, although to not less t^n 0.7 mg. 
per 100 cc. Increased urinary Br was not observed. 

a B C A I 

Artificial production of menstruation with omian 
honnonea in caaaa of primary and aooondary amenoithaa. 
Alfred Loeser. J, ObsteL Gynaecol. Bnt. Empire 41g 86-8 
(1084). Radid Brown 

Protonco and effect of the ovarian hormones and 
gonadotropic substances. S. Aschhcim. Edinburgh 
Med. J. 41(1984), Trans. Edinburgh Obstei. Soe. Session 
93, 17-35(1933-84).— A review. Radid Brown 
Medical invest^tions in the 1933 FIS contests at < 
Innsbruck. F, ^usbbck. Wien. hhn. Wochschr. 46. 
1377-80, 141S-31, 1446-9, 1477-84, 1612-16(1988).— 
Observations were made oi^ many phys^il. functions be- 
fore and after races. D. B. Dill 

Changes in pn, neutralisation curvet and buffer co- 
eflioientaof the eoaatituents of hen eggs during incubation. 
M. Rubinstein. Arch. phys. biol. 11, 40-71(1933). — 
See C. A. 27, 126-6. L. B. Gilson . 

Anterior hypoj^ysis of dieop and molanophore re- 
aetkma. R. Couin and P. L. Drouet. CompL rend. soc. 
hud. llSp 161(19^).— Cntidsm.of Popa and Fielding, 
C. Ah 28, 1748^. • L. E. Gilson 

Mechanism of lactic add formation [in musde]. £ 
Aubd and £. ^mon. Compi. rend. soc. bud. 115, 878-4 
(1934) ; cf. C. A.dl(, 1061*.— Mg hexosediphosphate was 
ridded to an aq. ext. of muscle. Some lactic acid was pro- 
duced under aerobic conditions, and over twice as much i 
under anaeralbic conditiotis. In both cases the addn. of 
glutathione greatly increased the amt. of lactkacid formed. 
In the same mixts., without glutathione, more mcthyl- 
givoxal was knrned under aeroUe than under anaerobic 
conditloiis, and in both cases only traces were formed when 
glutathione was added. L. B. Gilson 

Effect Of MUodlln on the fertility of the inaloinouso. A. 
fvacassagne. Cdmpl. rend. soe. bSel. 118, 469-7l1[1284). — 
Urge repeated doses of folllculhi render male mice In- 
ftrtile, buf the medhatusni is unoertahi afnee there is no 
atrophy of the testicles or suspension of spermatogenesis. 
Action of feUtaiUnM the f 01 ^ Ibid. 

679^1 .-HLarge repeated doses cause atrophy of the 
testides and arrest of ttMsrnmt^^ In cue case a re- 
turn to ttOiiMt oneunpdifi dbout 10 weribi^ 
was duBarinnad. t. B. Oflasu 

nmrtlir kf ity mi wtyle rata. Albert 


Compi. rend. soc. biol. 

118, 888-4(1884); C. A. 28| 801S 1772*.~The K 
oontwit of the mitife oareaas of rats Is, at hhth 0.806, 
8 days old 0JI88, 10 days old 0«860 (max.), 18 days old 
or older 0.847%. L.B.Gilm 

Variaticna in total protatei aAnashi-i^ballB ratio and 
choladofol of the Uood of labblla after noavy dally blood- 
ings. P.Maoriae,L.8ervaatieaiidGaDenieflier. Cempi. 

2 read. soc. heoi. 115. 888-60(1984) .•-‘^kaphs are ghrete 
The albumin-globulm ratio showed no marked changes. 
Cholesterol varied mversetv as the total nrotahis. During 
the exptl. period total blood protein decPMiH^ to half 
and choleBtcrol inmeased to twice the nonnal value. 

L. B. OOsan 

Ralaliiai between alkali reserve, corposcla ehloitoo- 
plaama chlorine ratio and plasma pB. J.Loiseleur. Compia 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 619 20(1984).- Math. L. B. G. 

3 Elimination, ia tha bile, of thyroxino given pteonter- 
ally. A. W. Elmer and Z. Luczynski. Compi. rend. soe. 
btoi. 115, 047(1984); cf. C. A. 28, 616*.— men 2 mg. 
tlQrroxine was given intravenously to rabbits 8-6.6% of the 
total I was eliminated m the bile, and when 2 mg. was 
given by stomach tube 0.8-1 .4% was so eliminate. 

^ L. £. Gilshn 

Fat metabolism and heat regulation. Anna L&nczos. 
Arch. ges. Physud. (PJldgers) 233, 787-92(1934),— Mice 
^ placed on ice maintain theu body temp, for some hrs. if 
allowed free muscular movements. The fat content of the 
liver may be doubled oi (nplcd without an appreciable 
dunmutiou in the ''basal'* total carbohydrate content of 
the liver. Ajthur GrbUman 

The oxygen saturation curve of blood of various animals. 
W. von Buddenbrock. Naiurwissenschafien 22, 41-4 
(1934). — ^A study was made of all availsDle data on O 
^ satn. curves of different blood species. Nonvertebrates 
with hemoglobin blood as wdl as the larger part of the 
cold-blo^ed vertebrates follow the Hill law : (lib X CM / 
Hb » KpOp vdth const, n. A typical curvature in tiie 
logarithmic curve is found for warm-blooded animals 
and for Amphiuma, crocodiles and a few fishes. The 
larger n is, the lower is the O pressure required to produce 
satn. (96%) of the blood. An exception to this role is the 
blood of birds, which has high n as well as high satn. 

6 pressure. In the series fish, amphibia, reptiles, wann- 
hlooded animals, n becomes increasingly variable. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The change in muscle motaboUtm in rdatiQn to thokp» 
croasod pononnanee of work by the muscle under me 
influence of adrenal cortex honnone. Konrad Lang. 
Naiwwissensehaften 22, 91(1934) . — Incieased work by the 
musde due to cortex honnone goes parallel with o ia m. 
changes (C. A. 26, 8657) . Isolated frog musdes treated 
' with purified adrenal exts. show 80% increase in per- 
fornumoe, and their phosphagen content increaees by 
about the same amt. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Actloa of vitamin D and of ffie parathyroid hermona on 
the oaldiim metaboUim as interpreted by atedytng tee 
effect of singic dosec on the caldflcalien of dentin. I. 
Schour andA. W. Ham. Arch. Paih. 17, 28-89(1884).- 
Smee the dentin of the incismoftherntisplacedinappcMn- 
s tkmdaybyday, it was sdected as an inda of the nonnal 
calcification process as affected by the administration of 
sifigle massive doses of dtber vitamin Dor the parathyroid 
hormone. Doses of either sdtiBtaiioe resulted in the for- 
mation of, first, a stripe of dentin which was imperfeetly 
calcified and, secondly, a stripe of dentm wfakh was nor- 
mally or enoessively calcified. The poorly caldfieddeAttn 
represented the area calcified while the serum Oa Iml 
was rising, end the wdl-caleified stripe rro ras en te d tflat 
9 calcified while the se n im Ca level waa fsEiag, alter the 
attafnment of a hypercalcemia. As no osteodasta men 
found in the dentin . the action of the parathyroid hormone 
m p reven ti ng calcmcation for a time did «M appear to 
depend on its lunposed ability to stimulaie the active 
Iflieiationcf Oafirombone. Tim observation 4aQiild ha ax- 
pktead by tea tbrory whkfi poatitlates that the pars- 
timnia hoiMOBe conMls a fraction of tea s er um Ca. 
The r ete dti vtitii vtatuhi D ootfid be expkioed tar the 
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theory that vkAnki D acts thnnu^ a puathyti^ 
itianit provided the ^hift in Ca during the upawing of the 
eurve is eonsldered to be toward the blood and during the 
downswing of the curve* from the blood to the bones, 
dentin, sort tissues and intestine. Harriet P« Hohnes 


dentin, soft tissues and intestine. Harriet P« Hohnes 

Ufiea deaianee after unilateial nephrectoniy in dogs. 
H. T. Karsner, R. P. Hanzal and R. A. Moore. * Arch, 
17, 46*9(1034). — ^With the urea clearance test as a 
dHlerum unilateral nephrectomy is followed by a transient 
period during which the remaining kidney is physiologi- 
oally deficient. After 6 months the remaining kidney 
functions as well as did both kidneys originally. Thus the 
enlargement of the remaining kidney qf the ^g is a true 
hypertrophy. This result agrees with those of previous 
expts. on the rabbit by the urea tolerance test and with the 
results of Kllis and Weiss (Am. J. ilfsd. Sci^ 186, 242 
(1933))in man with the urea dearanoc test. H. F. H. 

Signlcancd of sulfhydryl as a growth factor. W. C. 
Hueper. Arch. Path. 17, 218-42(1934) .—A general re- 
view with 74 references Harriet F. Holmes 

The presence of an anterior pituitary hormone for fat 
metabolism in *lnkretan." Felix Boenheim and Franz 
Heimann. Z. ges. expU. Med. 83, 637 40(1932h cf. 
AnRlmino and Hofimaun, C. A. 26, 2229. M. L. 

Baeretion of nitrogen in the bile. Hans Lucke and 
Joachim Frey. Z. ges. expU. Med. 86, 1 11(1933).— 
Dogs with bili^ fistulas were used in N-balance expts. 
The N in the bile is normally less than 0.1 g. per day and 
about 0.5 1% of the total excretion. Renal insufficiency 
produced by HgCls caused the appearance of 1 7% of the 
N in bile. These figures minimize the possible vicarious 
excretion of N waste products in the bile in renal disea.se. 

Milton Levy 

Hormonal blood-sugar regulation. F. Hdgler and F. 
Zell. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 86, 144-67(1933); cf. C. A. 
28, 829*. — Parathormone heightens adrenaline hjrper- 
glucemia but docs not affect the action of Mg, pyrattiidonc 
or glucose. It has no effect of itself or with ergotaminc or 
atropine nor does it influence insulin. Milton T^vy 

Bioflez blood-sugar regulation through the sinus caroti- 
CttS. Paul Thcl^. Z. ges. expU. Med. 86, 231'-43 
(1933). — It was imjiossible to demonstrate a dear re- 
flex blood-sugar regulation through the carotid sinus in 
acute expts. on rabbits. Milton Levy 

The contents and distribution of the melanophore 
hoDnone in the human hypophysis. A. Jorcs and O. 
CSiogner. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 91-9U933) ; cf. C. A . 27, 
2992. — ^Acetone-dried powder of human pituitary con- 
tains 0.26 units of melanophore hormone per mg. The 
anterior lebe oontains 8 times as much as the rest of the 
ghmd. A basophile adenoma oontains large amts., 
whereas a chief odl adenoma oontains very little. The 
hormone is probably formed in the basophilic cells of the 
anterior pituitary. Milton Lev 

The mechanism of the action of the anti-insulin hor- 
mone of the anterior pituitary. 1. Anterior pituitary, 
ftiyroid and carbohydrate metabolism. H. Lucke, B. R. 
Hcydemann and F. Duensing. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 
106-13(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3610, 4560.— Removal of 
the thyroid does dot chai^ the hypergluoemia produced 
in d<^ by anterior pituitary exts. Anti-insulin is not 
identical with the thyrotropic hormone. H. Anterior 
pituitsiy, adrenal insuffidenv s&fl csrbdhydimte metabo- 
usm. H. Lucke, £. R. Hcydemann and H. Hahndd. 
IM. 91, 483-91.— Adrenalectomized dogs are very sensi- 
tive to insulin and tenet normally to injected adrenaline. 
Hyperglucemia does not occur in these animals after the 
inj&tkin of anti-insulin. Anti-insulin produces its ef- 
fect through the mediation of the adrenals. HI. An- 
terior pituitary, denorvation of the adrenals and carbo- 
hydrate metabolism. Ibid. 492^501.—- Hyperglucemia 
d^ not occur after anti-insulin if the adrenal is de- 
nervated. Anti-insuliu reacts directly on the oentnl 
nervous system. XV. The effect 6f this hoimone in the 
c erehtoep in al fiulb. H. Lucke and H. Hahndd. Ibid. 
689-92.— Anti-insulin is mudi more potent when ad- 
minkteced intraepinally than hy othtf methods. V. 


1 Ite effect of mMfluMie«ol8D8MieBte 
smdmuMn. Im. 696-TO.— Erjhiiiihii aadreiaitrel 
nssootics iteduoe or abolish the hyperiJuoeinia proffiioed 
by anti-insulin. VZ. The jreeence of had-lniiilla in 
ceiebmqpiiial flnid. Ibid. 704-9,— 44fter intramuscakr 
injections of large amts, of anlt-insulin it could be demcm- 
Btrated in the oerebroqiinal fluid of dogs. Anti-insulin 
formed in the anterior lobe of the pltuibry passes into 
o the cerebrospinal fluid where it acts directly on the sugar 
center and impulses sent through the sympathetic sys- 
tem cause adrenaline production which produces the hirper- 
giuoemia. Milton Levy 

The ezcretioii of urinary constltuenta in the gsstco- 
intestinsi tract of nephreetomiied dogs. * I. Vicsilous 
secretioQ. Georg nesm. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 267-73 
(1933). n. Gastric secretion in nephrectomiged ani- 
mals. Georg He8ad,EmanudePekelis and Hons Mdtser. 
3 Ibid. 274-306. — ^The gastric secretion of nephrectomized 
animats was analyzed for HCl, Cl, N, rest N, urea, HHt 
creatinine, indican and phenols. While the HCl sad Cl 
did not^change the N-oontg. substances increased steadily 
to high values in the uremic stale. The conqa. was al- 
ways less than in the blood. A true vicarious seegetion 
does not occur. HI. Bile secretion in neifiirectomized 
animals Ibid. 307-24.— Urinary constituents increase in 
the bile in the uremic state and may reach oonens. somc- 
^ what above blood levels. Whether this, is due to true 
secretion or to conen. of bile is^ot known. The amt. of 
secretion is tex) small to be of practical inf^tance. IV. 
The drainage of gastric and duodena) Juices through a 
flstula of mo jejunum. Ibid. 325-30.— The fluids ob- 
tained from a high ji 


Ibid. 325-30.— The fluids ob- 


tained from a hmh jejunal fistula contained highek oonens. 
of urea and rest N than blood indicating vicariem .sccrc*- 
tion. The indican equals aqd the creatinine is less than 
c that in blood. V. The course of uremia inflqeiiced by 
urinary substances in the digestive Juices. \ Georg 
Hessel and Etnanuele Pekeiis. Ibid. 331-9. -The re- 
moval of gastric and duodenal secretions through a jejunal 
fistula prolonged the life and lowcied the accumulation 
of urinary constituents m the blood of nephrectomized 
dugs. Milton Levy 

Fat storage in the lungs. Tomaso Oliaro. Z. grr 
expU. Med. 91, 366-41(1933) .* *Fat contents of blood from 
6 the left and right heart, peripheral veins and vena cava 
establish a loss of blood fat in passing through the lungs 
The fat content of the lungs increases after a fat meal. 

Milton Levy 

Comparison of the creatinifle contents of blood serum 
and cerebrospinal fluid. Roland B. Maydell. Z. ges 
expU. Med. 91, 455-62(1933) .—In 18 normal human beings 
the blood creatinine averaged 1 .6 tng.% and the cerebro- 
spinal fluid contained 1.18 mg.%. In renal disea.se the 
^ cerebrospml creatinine rises more slowly than that of the 
serum. , Milton Levy 

The liver in cholesterol and phosphatide metabolism 
H. Heinlein. Z. gsc. eipU. Med, 91, G38-82(1933JL; cf. 
C. A. 28, 812*.— Of ingested cholesterol 39-70% and of 
phosphatide 3-6% are excreted by either young or grown 
dogs. The absorption of cholesterol does not depend on 
the presence of bile but that of phofiptiatide docs, 
g Milton Levy 

Urine pigment excretion and Intestinal putrefaction. 1 
The source of urochrome. L. Heilineyer and F. Pfoten- 
hauer. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 714-19(1933). H. Uro- 
bilin, urochrome and indlcan exerf tions of doge after the 
removal of the lnte8tina^ tract. A. Billi, L. Heilmeytr 
and F. Pfotenhauer. Ibid. 720-8.— The urine of thi 
newborn does not contain urobihu or iudican until 8-24 
hrs. a^erhirth. The excretion of urochrome is layge even 
9 in the first hr. The removal of the intestinal tract of dogs 
is followed by an increase in urochrome excretion then a 
drop to normal levels. Urobilin and indlcan fall at once. 
Uroduotne does not originate in the intestinal tract. 

Milton Levy.^ 

Cerebrospinal fluffi* IX. The lactic add contents of 
cenbroipinal fluktf. Mkhio Kasahara and Xai. 
Z. ges. expU. Med. 91. 784*6(1933); cf. C. A A 
27, fl^.-^Rabbit eerebroepiiial fluid caotaiiigV!^14> 
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Of .% «r taeOe add. The Mood fawtlc add is always lew 
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S?*4Sft!S;v **»• JXW. #2, 

311**d8(lfi33) e . i^lton Levy 

Thmy of metiboliim In oiygon dofldiiiqr. VI. 
Chango of.,blood i^einB aftor oaman dafldtn^ and 
gltfeose feeding. H. Blias and H. Kaunhz. Z. gex. 

Med. 92, 897-408(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 3610.— 
Tne increase of scrum protein in O deficiency le largely 
due to water loss. Peiping carbohydrate prevents this. 
VII. Water tudfince in oiygen deflden^. H. Blias, H 
Kaunitz and R. Laub. Und. 409-29. vm. The pro- 
tein content of the liver and the effect of ^coee. H. 
Blias and H. Kaunitz. Ibid. 430-5.A IX. ne nonpro- 
tein nitrogen andlta fractlona In the liver. Effect of glu- 
cose. H. Elias, H. Kaunitz and R Laub. Ib%d. 430 9. 
X. The inhibition of the tharacterletic changes of pro- 
tdn metabolism at low preeanres by ^coae. H. Elias 
and H. Kaunitz. Ibid. 92, 450^8. &. The mechan- 
iam of glucose effect in oxygen deficiency. Ibid. ,409 79. 

Milton L<^ 

The mdtabolic activity of the pancreas. E. U. Still, 
A. If. Bennett and V. B. Shott. Am. J. Physiol. 106, 
509-23(1038) .—The gaseous metabolism of the dog pan- 
creas in situ was measured. The secretion of pancteatic 
juice results in an increased O consumption. The respira- 
tory quotient of the resting gland is 0.79 and of the secret- 
inggland l.Qg. * T. P. Lyman 

The fatty adds of human duodenal hue, their quan- 
titative separation*, estimation and the effect of foodstuffs 
on their secretion. C. W. McClure, Mildred £. Huiit- 
binger and A. T. Femald. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 1-12 
(1934).— Duodenal bile was collected from human sub- 
jects by means of the duodenal tube. Stimulation of bile 
flow was* effected by introducing into the duodenum 
cottonseed oil, beef peptone €ir gluaise. After cottonseed 
oil administration the soaps of the bile were always in- 
creased several fold, while bile fats and free fatty acids 
wtre increased to a smaller extent. Peptone stimulation 
produced an intemicdiatc effect upon the fatty add distii- 
bution of the bile, while glucose had much less effect. 
Cottonseed oil stimulation caused a very large increase 
m org. P of the bile and a somewhat suidler increase in 
the inorg. P. Peptone stimulation produced an iuter- 
nicdiate effect on the bile org. and inorg. P, while glucose 
stimulation had the least effect. Br nos. of the fatty adds 
of the blood and bile indicate that the lipoids of the bile 
ate the result of secretory activity of the liver rather than 
a mere filtration product from the blood. J. F. L. 

The effects of high oxygen pressure. I. Effect of 
high oxygen pressure upon the carbon dioxide and omen 
contents, the addity and the carbon dioxide-combinmg 
power of the blood, A. R. Behiike, L. A. Shlw, C. W. 
Shilling, R. M.^Thomson and A. C. Messer. Am. J. 
Phystol. 107, 13-28(1934). — Dugs \yeathing pure O at 
4 atfl&s. pressure for 2-4 lirs. showed : convulsive seizures, 
puhnonary damage, O tension in the arterial blood equal 
to the tension of O in the alveolar air. Seven cc. of pure O 
dissolved in 100 cf. of blood, sufficient to supply the tissues 
without any reduction of oxyhemoglobin, normal COi- 
combiuixig capacity of the blood, a dight increase in the 
COi tension of the venous blood, and a slight increase in 
ihe Pu of tibe arterial blood and a slight fall in that of the 
venous Mood. n. Effect of high preaaure on ffie 
sugar, ihosi^horttB, nchproteln nitrogen, chloride, creati- 
nine, and potassium contents of the blood. C. 

W. Shilling, R. M. Thomson, A. R. Behnke, L. A. Shaw 
and A. C. Memer. Ibid. 29-36.— Dogs breathing pure 
O at 4 tftms. for 2-4hrs. showed, in the main, a constancy 
uf the chem. constituents of the blood. Animals having 
convulsions or apnea, or those dying as a result of the 
exposure showed increases in bipod sugar and in blood P. 
These changes are probably the result of the toxic effects 
of 0 rather than the cause of conmfisioiis or lung damage 
which also occurred. * J« F- Ljnnan 

LwaiifflrMt and blood dotting. H. P. Smith, B. D. 
WamwKri K. M. Brinkhotis. Am. J. Phystol. 197, 


1 63-9(1984) •‘—Thromboplastin, free from prothrombin, 
can be prepd. by extg. perfused lung with saline. 

T. P. Lyman 

Bffecte of administcatioii of pure foooetuffs and In- 
organic snbstanoee on external aecrotoiy aettvitiea of tiie 
fiver, pancreaa and stomadi. C. W. McClure, Mildred £. 
Huntsinger and A. T. Femald. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 
94-112(1984). — ^The biliary, pancreatic and gastric 
g fractions of human duodenal contents obtained after (he 
intraduodenal administration of pure foodstuffs and inoc#. 
compds. show: (1) the couens. of liile and pancreatic 
jtucc in the duodenum vary with the type of stimulaut; 
(2) the acid of gastric contents is not the essential factor 
in stimulating the* secretion of coned, bile or pancreatic 
juice; (3) cottonseed oil and peptone stimulate the liver 
and pancreas through secreiagogic influences. J. P. L. 

Changes In the viscosity of the blood in normal, aple- 
3 nectomizod and* adrenaloctomixed animals fqUowiflg 
emotional excitement. L. B. Nice and D. Fishman. 
Am. J. Physiol. 107, 113-10(1934). — ^Thc viscosity of the 
blood in rats whose adrenals have been removed is higher , 
than in normals, lioth in the quiet and in the excited 
In rats 2 days after removal of the spleen, blood 
viscosity is higher than normal in the quiet state, Init the^ 
increase after excitement is less than normal. Four days 
after spleen removal blood viscosity decreases markedly 
^ both in the quiet and excited stales. J. F. Lvman 

Relation of the oxygen and nitrogen contents of cerebro- 
spinal fluid to barometric pressure. C. J. Cunningham, 

J. H. Rand, 3rd, and E. C. Weekesser. Am. J. Physiol. 
107, 164-7(1934). — ^The O content of the cerebrospinal 
fluid is a little more than doubled, and the N content is 
trebled, when the barometric pressure is increased from 
1 atm. to 3 atnis. T. F. Lyman 

5 The action of histaminase on the gaatric secretory re- 
eponso to histamine and to a meal. A. J. Atkinson &d 
A. C. Ivy. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 168-9(1934).— His- 
taminasc iiijectid intravenously did not prevent or in- 
hibit the gastric response to histamine or to a meal. 

J. F. Lyman 

The function of the adrenal cortex— general, carlgriiv- 
drate and circulatory theories. S. W. Britton, H. Stl- 
vette and K. F. Kline. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 19()-206 

6 (1934); cf. C. A. 27, 3246. — ^Therc is no water lack in 
ammals whose adrenals have been removed. The carbo- 
hydrate loss alone is sufficiently critical to cause death. 

J. F. Lyman 

The state of carbon dioxide in blood. N. U. Meldnlki 
and P. J. W. Roughton. J. Physiol. 80, 143-70(1933); 
cf . C. A . 27, 4265. — If the carlionic anhydrase In blood h 
prevented from acting by adding HCN, COi is taken up 
in two phases. Of thCvSe the rapid one is due in port to 
' phvs. soln. bill in the main to sonic nonbicorbonatc 
compd., whereas the 2nd slow phase is due to the for- 
mation of bicarbonate. COs upUke with NH|, certain 
amino acids and peptides gives results so similar to those 
with cyanide hlocri that it may lie assumed that the same 
type of COi compd. is concerned in all these cases, vii., 
a carbamtno compd. J. F. Lyman 

Relation of the pituitary gland to the action of Inoulin 

8 and adrenalffio. A. B. Corkill, H. P.» Marks and W. £. 
White. /. Physiol. 30, 193-205(1933).— After removal 
of the pituitary gland in rabbits there is increased respemse 
to insulin and diminiriied response to adrenaline. Liver 
glycogen is abnormally stabilized after pituitary removal. 

T. F. Lyman 

A comparison of fetal and matomal hemoi^ohina in 
the goat. £. F. McCarthy. J. Physiol. 80. 206-12 
(1933). — ^There is no difference in mol. wts. of fetal and 

9 maternal hemoglobins, but fetal hemoglobin has a mater 
affinity for O than does that of the mother. J. F. L. 

The affect of mnada tenglli on tiia anany fbe mainte- 
nanca of tonaion. W. O. Fenn and W. B. Latbhford. /. 
Physid. 80, 213-19(1933) .--The energy for the mainte- 
nance of tensioa varies with changes m muide kngth in 
exactly tha same way os the energy for the devdi^xment 
of tenriou. J. F. Lyman 

The oxarotiim of nonmatabollaad ittgum by Ilia : 
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the aApWatimtion of phkvicin the mne hhUbl true 
for glooMR end eucroee, hut not exactly ao lor creethdae. 

J. F. Lyaiett 

Ilw dwwieal tranndtter et eyiiaiiMi in n pympftiiitlo 
W. Feldbere and J. H. Gadduin. Proc* 
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INfijM* Soc., J. PhystoL 80. 12P(ig33).--Theliberatkii 
tPSeetykholine is the normal mechaniam by which the 
eSecta of preganglionic tmpulsca pasa aynapaea in the 
gareflon. J. F. Lyman 

The merthaniam of the nenrona diachaffe of adrenaline. 
W.PddbergfB. Minx and H.Taudatmura. Proe.PkyM. 
Soc., J. PhysM. 80, 16P(1883) .—The imptilaea in aplandi- 
nic nervea which cauae output of adrenaline frm the 
adrenala paaa by chem. tranamiaaion, and the tranamitting 
agent d|mtly affecting the medullary dells has all tlie 
properttts of acetylchcdine. * J. F. Lyman 

The die m ical transmitter of effeeta of the gastric eagua. 
H. H. Dale and W. Feldberg. Proc, Physiol. Soc., J. 
Physiol. 80, 16P(10^). — The effects of the vagus on the 
muscular walls of the alimentary canal seem to be trans- 
inittad by a substance with the properties of aoetykboline. 

J. P. Lyman 

Olttcoljtlc formation of blood lactate. C. L. Evans, 
Fong-Yen Hau and Takao Kosaka. Proc. Physiol. Soc.^ 
J. Physiol. 80, 19P(1033) .—Lactate formation in de- 
fihfinated blood perfused through ventilated lungs is 2-8 
times as rapid as when the blood is oxygenated by circu- 
lation outside the body. J. P. Lsrman 

Ffeguenmr and choraeteriaticB of blood groups. Umberto 
Tzxo. Bou. soc. Hal. hiol. sper. 8 , 1402-4(1938). — 
Group O is the most frequent among the inhatdtants of 
Trirete, followed by the groups A, B and AB. The blood 
of me newborn contains agglutinogens A and B. The 
vdocity of reaction is characteristic and Is inherited. 
With the discovery by Landsteiner and Levine of the new 
properties M, N, P of the red corpuscles, the detn. of 
paternity is rendered more certain. Peter Maaucci 
laaaaa^tiona on fatigue by means of a reaction which 
doteeminea the capaci^ of urine to moduce a peculiar 
phenomenon (inhibition phenomenon^ A. Donaggio. 
Boll. soc. Hal. biol. sper. 8 , 1458-9(1933). — D. has de- 
vised a reaction which reveals in urine or fluids the capacity 
to prevent the pptn. of thionine by NH 4 molybdate. 
Ite presence of this reaction under various conditions 
oTItauscular fatigue has been investigated. P. M. 

Btudiea on the colloid-oamotic pressure of the blood 
in the pregnant and puerperal state. Michele Orru. 
B 0 II.JOC. Ual. biol. sper. 8 , 1483-5(1933). P. M. 

Glaages*1n the glucemlc titer by the action of warm 
baths. R. De Marco and A. Imbesi. BoU. soc. Ual. 
bid. sper. 8 , 1485-8(1933).— Warm baths (38-40^ 
45^, 50") produce in pigeons an increase of the glucemic 
titer of 10^0%. Peter Masued 

Ammoniemia in dogs deprived of the Intestine. Fdice 
D'Arbela and Amedeo Bifii. BoU. soc. Ual. biol. sper. 
8 , 1504-7(1933). — Dogs deprived of the large and small 
intestines with the^ exception of a portion m the upper 
duodenum diowed a large decrease or almost complete 
disappearance of NH| in the blood. This diminution did 
not occur in animals with a high intestinal occlusion. 

Peter Masuod 

Photodynamic action of bile. Viviani Angdica. BoU. 
soc. Ual. bid. sper. 8 , 1536-7(1933).— qrstic Ink was 
treated with HC3 to ppt. the frre insol. biliary adds; the 
liquid was filtered and the filtrate neutralized with NaOH. 
Two aeries of tubes were prepd., (1) containing the 
neutralized filtrate, ( 2 ) the same bile to which was added 
on amt. of NaCl corteapqnding to that found In neutraliz- 
ing the filtrate. The intenv^ of herndyaia was com- 
pmed in the dark and in the light. The results showed 
that the phoSbdysamk? action of bile on hemobrais was 
not decrareed by removing the faUiary salts. Likewise, 
it was shown that biliverdin has no photodynamic actioa 
on oytitrecytes, Peter Masued 


wt. of the dry dead at rest and 8 tunes that of tha dry 
active glaad. The amt. of water in the gland is greater 
during rest than during activity. The tow P In the 
^ gland va^ little with the fundjonat state but if referred 
* to 100 g. of aubetance then with respect to the freih tis- 
sue the percentage varies from 140 to 260 mg. % aoeord- 
ing as to wdiether the dend is at rest or active. Thepre- 
centage if referred to dried wt. varies very Uttk. The 
amt. of Pe varies with the functional state; it k kis in 
the gland at rest in the active gland. The max. 
figutre are 12 mg. % for the fresh tissue and 37 mg. % 
for the dried tissue. Peter Masuw 

3 Pylindrorla, hematuria and albninlnttria in uonnal 
man. Oscar Cantoni and Franco Fossati. Ball. soc. 
Ual. bid. sper. 8 , 1501-^(1938).— The presence of cyl* 
inden, celk and protein in appreciabk amts, in peiiddly 
normal human beings has been confirmed with the Addis 
method. Peter Maaucci 

The phoi^ioruB content of the aaliva of the dog and of 
man. G. 8 eoz. Bdl. soc. Ual. bid. sper. 8 , 1570-4 
(1933). — ^The saliva secreted by a dog under the iimuence of 
^ pilocarpine showed; total P, in mg. %, min. 7.5, max. 
14.5; orthophosphoric P min. 2.9, max. 8 . 8 ; pyrophos- 
phoric P min. 0.4, max. 1.1; oit. P min. 2.9, ztox. 9.6. 
The free flowing saliva of man showed: tmal B, in mg. 
%, min. 18.1, max. 21X); orthophosphoric P, 7.4, 
max. 12.5; pyrophosphoric P, min. 1.5, max. 18.0; org. 
P min. 0.7, mam 5.5. Peter hwucci 

Changes in the blood colls in animals tranafured with 
e fonnolized heterogeneous bleod. A. Cardin. Bell. soc. 
Ual. bid. sper, 8 , 1632-8(1933). — Dogs rendered wcmic 
and transftired with formblized^ heterogeneous blood show 
higher blood counts compared'to the animals transfused 
with nonformolized heterogeneous blood or compared to 
the control animals not transfused Peter Masucci 
The influence of cortiGai-Bupnrenal hormoinet on cer- 
tain biodiemical constitoenta of the blood. 8 . Fiandaca 
Bdl. soc. Ual. bid. sper. 8 , 1637-9(1933).— The results 
6 of Schmitz and KUhnau (C. A. 27, 3511) have been con- 
firmed in regard to phosphatides and cholesterol. Tlie 
injection of fraction A produces a diminution of the n 
of the blood and an increase of inorg. P. The injection 
of fraction B causes a diminutUm of the n and of cakemia, 
and an increase of inorg. P and K. The injection of frac- 
tion C produces little or no change in the n, glucemic 
titer, Ca, Cl or Na, but produces an increase in P and 
- Mg. Peter Masucci 

' Flastoin content of the muscular tiasue of the mam- 
moth. V» S. Isupov. Compt. rend. acad. sci. (U. R. S. S.) 
1933A, 99-l02(in French 102-3). — Striated muscular tis- 
sue of mammoth was hydrolyzed by 0.5% pepsin in HCl 
sedn. (pH 1-6) at 37.5* for 24 dasrs. The contedt of 
plastein was 5.1%, while that of ox tissue was 13.2%. 
This shows that idbumin is not decomposed at low temps , 
and that pepsin obtained from living aoilaak has a sirndar 
8 action on albumins of prehistoric animals. N. N. M. 
Thefomnatlonof flhnnomond thrembla la tiie blood as 
a aecretofy fimetkn of reSeulo-endothclial tiaaoc. Pietro 
Campdlone. Arck.jSriol. 33, 92-115(1933). A.B.M. 

The influence of thyroidectomy on tiie i^hitalhlone of 
the Mood end of the oiiine. R 6 berto Zeaini. Arch 
fisiol. 33, 116-28(1983).— The gluthathione ie reduced 
alter thyroidectomy. A. E. Meyer 

Tho tamallon of uric edd in the •urviviag liw of the 
^ dikk. 1. Abeence of a fdatkn between urea ahd uric 
acid. Gtuaeppe Ruaao. Arch.Jisid. 33, t24r41(1933); 
cf. C.A. 27, 3746.— The urea of blood streaming through 
the liver is not altered. Added urea waa qualitatively 
found present after the peefttrion. Urkaddianottemed 
from urea. . A* B. Mieyer * 

Um reghdHfiimn.* tt. Ohicemk enifi hi the heert- 
li^«ttv 9 r w mBUdim. B. Bemid. Ardh iltid- 33 . 
ef. C. 4. 28, 
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hormaoic and nervous toBueneea end ie to proportion to 
ibeoMOBj^ «lm to the btoed. , A, 9, Meyer 
<MnMU«to Viqilto Mertbd. Ank. 

fitM. W;J7^8(19M).— The itotatUoae to the bhiod 
IS denuM^ fufacaelectomy. the ledtwed nm 
oxidised. The tojection of cortkel homone prevents the 
drop. The content of _ reduced ghttathione is lower in 
the edre^ vot than in the jugular vein; the opposite 
IS true with o ni d i seil glutathione. Venous blood contains 
tnore reduced glntothione than the arterial; the highest 
contMt is fowfd in the portal veto. Adrenals, liver and 
muadee oootain a aubstance that reduces cystine to 
cysteine; the subMMice is not preseat*in the blood, is 
stable at 100* and can be eztd« It is connected with a 

Sptaji^aSSaiiatoindpaiimasiai^tifmtohamorrb^ 3 J. erf foUiculm endoaenotia bat extiagoiwSai 


dlSafcnoei ^ hw w d 
in woiaea bdnf ap^^ ganaod. with the maiiatriial 
During pragnaacy the lerum aitgic acid levd is 
<xmit. or praetiwly oonst.p but {ncmaea during child* 
birth. Two or 3 dayaaftfg parturition it falls to a min. of 
^IOyp then slowly riaes aaam and after 6 months is back 
to normal agam. By raiimg the serum citric acid of the 
2 motherg the citric add serum level of the fetus is also 
increased; hence the acid passes through the placenta. 
Both the urine of the newborn and the ^ostmim oontain 
ettne add. 8. Morgulls 

BscretUm of foUiculia in the urina of ttm dUldp womaa 
andman. (>oimdal»Vatragoiiadal and placaadal Mliei^ 
Diet and foUicuUn. Bernhard Zondek and Eteui v. 
Kuler. Skand. Arch. Phystol. d8p 230*64(1084) .--The 
male and female oi all ages excrete 5-80 mouae uoitB per 


and blood cotfulabilitsr. Franz Corteae. Arch, hstol. 
33i 231-46(1034). — ^The uierease'of blood coagiUabiltiy 
m the dog obtained by frequent hemorrhages is explained 
l)y a rewL aption of the adrenalSg causing a deddency of 
adreni^^e and an increase of proUuombin in the system. 
The increase of coagulability is not obtained during 
tiarcodSp when the reflexes are extinguished. Adrenalec- 
tomy hM the same effect. Extirpation of the pancreas 
lausesareducedgupply of prothrombin. The contraction 
uf the spleen is <rf no uiflui|;nce. A. £. Meyer 

The ptuaaiieas^ pituitary hormonaa In the human 
spinal fluid. C4Uiiill9 Cdlombi and Virgmio Porta. Arch, 
imol. 3dg 274-09(1034).— The presence of the hormones 
of the posterior lobe could be proved, while the mdano- 
phorotropic hormone and the hormones of the anterior 
lobe were not found. , A. £« Mejer 

Relation between thyroid and spleen function. An- 
tonio Gasparini. Arch. Aci. mrd. S7. 153-72(1933).- 
Splenectomy causes hypofunctioii of the thyroid. 

A. E. Mcyei 

Gastric mucus and Its protective action. R. H. Mon- 
teaux and R. Fontaine. Prrsse mid. 41. 927-8(1933). - 
\ review. A. E. Meyer 

Catabdlam of choleBterol in the animal organism. Uf 
Studies on the elimination of metabolic products. Karl 
lw>s<ter^ Irvine H. Page and Wilhehn MeuschUc 
chrm Z. 266. 93-103(1034); cf. C. A. 27, 4286,-Studics 
were made on the products present in the unsapomfiable 
It action from feces of rabbits which were fed with or with- 
out the addn. of cholesterol. *ln the formdr there was an 
increased dimination of substances not precipitable by 
(ligitonin. of low m. p.. pos rotation and modified sterol 
c olor reasons. Similar expts. can be made with camivor- 
However, in neither case is more than a frac< 


tion of the metabolic products present in the unsafxmifl- 
ible portion. In ti)ie rabbit feces a wax ale. was found 
wluch has cholesterol-like crystals. It is satd. with 
rispect Jto Br. has m. p. 79.5*. is easilytsol. only in warm 
oig. solvents, and apparently lias the compn. CuHuO 
1 lie origin of this substance is obscure. It is not present 
HI the unsaponifiedaifraGtion of oats but Is in the un- 
ilH>nifiable fraction of the pasture hay. It is obtained 
Iroiii the feces of exptl. as well as control rabbits. 

S. Morgulit 

Occuixanea of dtric add in flasuaa. C. L. GeinmiU. 
Skand. Arch. Physiol. 67. 201-10(1034) .—Thunbeig's 
iiu thod for the datn. of dtric acid in tissues was appUed 
atti*i previoua ranoval of the ooenzyme systems by boll- 
">K and ClUBrCQiK and removal of glycogen by ultra- 
tiliration. Citric add eras found in the frog Uver and in 
nitiscles o( frogs under anaerobic conditionB. Thtfnormal 


origiu. T'hese small quantities of foUiculin do not come 
from the food. FoUiculin thus has an extragonadal source 
in addn. to the gonadal or placental origm. 8. M. 

Does fdUoilar fluid contain a eubatance iafluandng 
metabdUam? £. Dingemanse and S. £. de Jongh. Acta 
Brema Neerland. Phystol., Pharmacol.^ Microbiol. 6, 
70 81(1933).— Frog larvae were immersed in dil. idn. 
of menformone. follicular fluid or blood serum, and fed 
cooked frog muscle. The hind legs developed first in thoae 
larvae showmg most rapid growth, cither in blood scrum 
Of m follicular fiuid. James C. Munch 

The cholesterol content of the suprarenal capsules. 
S. K. de Jongh and W. Rosenthal. Acta Brovta Nserland. 
Phystol., Pharmacol,, Mtcrohtol. 3. 80-8(1038). — Diem, 
detns. of the cholesterol content of the suprarenal gland 
of rats were m good agreement with histological examna. 
with Sudan as a stam. Feeding cholesterol in olive oil 
did not tncreafcc the cholesterol content of the blood. 
The suprarenal gland of the nomial rats ranged from 3 
to 0.9% m 8 animals, with an av. of 4.45%: in 4 fa* 
tigucd animals it ranged from 1.2 to 1.7. averaging 
1.45% of cholesterol. James C. Munch 

Tha constancy of cholestaxol contant in rat blood. R. 
Kooy and W. Rosenthal. Acta Brsota Nesrland. Physiol., 
Pharmacol., Microbud. 3. 135*8(1033).— The cholesterol 
Bfc- 6 content of the blood of normal rats was 02 mg. %. Fa- 
tigued animals or those fed cholesterol for a short time 
showed no change from this value. Marked hyper- 
chdeaUsrolemia followed feeding of cholesterol for 8 days^ 
or more. The suprarenal cortex of rats suffering from 
beriben showed cholesterol values between 0.7 and 1.3%. 

James C. Munch 

Effect of anterior pituitary growth hormone on the com- 
- position of growth. Milton O. Lee and Norwood K. 
" Schaffer. Ohto J. Set. 34. 1*3(1034). — ^Twelve groups of 
litter mates of rats were fed by the ‘‘paired feeding** 
technic for 8-11 weeks, then kiUed and anedyzed. Twelve 
controls originally weighing 2382 g. gained 764 g. Twelve 
injected with an ext. of fresh beef anterior pituitary 
gland originaUy weighed 2358 g. and gained 1205 g. 
Chem. analyses on the original rats, the controts and the 
treated aiutnals. gave. resp. : water 62.0. 68.0 and 62.5%; 
S fat 12.7. 19.1 and 12.9%; N 3.3. 3.0 knd 3.2%; total 
ash 4.3. 4.0 and 4.1%. Statistically these changes were 
believed to be significant. Conclusion: The growth 
hormone throiq^h its influence on metabolic processes 
affects growth Independently of the food intake. 

James C. Munch 

Funedoiia of tha adrenal cortex. Frank A. Hartman. 
Ohio J. Set. 34. 4-8(1984). — Cortin given to guinea inn 
one diet defideatinidtamin C delayed the onset of scurvy! 


u sting or stimiilated frog muscle no dtric acid. ^ 'Fhe adrenal cortex produces two hormones: (1) oortin^ 
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(-line add ifiM alio found to tha notaul natiM niuscle, 
livnr, bnto utd UAiqr of tha tabbit. S. Morfulis 
Tha dhMmffau ad tha dnto dbtatoad tor awana 
of Thmrtmra oitfle add matood. A. Lander. Shemd. 

-nbidM. W, Sttl>a(19M).->4tonaftant metltodo. 
luKteal daMi an diacnaaed for eaanrtof out tha 
dtne adiHto, tqr TliiHibaii’a nathod. Than la no 
diffeitnaa wlha allito aadd eantant df 


a genaral tiaaua hormone, and (2) “cortilactin,*' which la 
neceaaaiy for milk nrodnetkm. Jamca C. Munch 
OaidaaannwdiiBBim tooaa a aaa dnt&c nmamlar walk, 
n. Otidatiaa«adaallca potwitlal oAliioad aad adM m 
^ tor labor. A. Yu. Kharit and 1. 1. 

PadcMv. Cmtk- mud. dead. -Sd. U. JR. JS. S. (N. 8.]» 
1. 18(l4(toOirmtn U8>«)(l«M):cf. C. d.M. 94iltt<.— 
Tha Iwtantial of artoM btood dee r caa e d flam 0407 to 
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0.578 V., of venal blood from 0.580 to 0.557 after work 
(111 clogs)» and of urine from 0.118 to 0.073 in 40 min. 
and was normal alter 4 hrs. (hi man). P. H. R. 

Biodieinical studies of pregnant and puerperal blood, 
n. Rfitrogenous compounds. Shin IGo. J. Chosen 
Med, Assoc, 23, 10Jif<46(Gennan 81-3) (1933). — ^The 
blood of ear (E), and uterme (U) veins of nonpregnant, 
pregnant and puerperal rabbits was analyzed for the 
total N, nuiiprotciii N, urea N and amino N. There is no 
nitrogenous difference tietwccn E and U of iionpregnant 
animals. In pn^gnant rabbits, total N of is the same as 
E of the norniul, but that of U shows a progressive de- 
en'a.se. Total nonprotein N slightly increases in U. There 
is no change of urea N in E, but an increa.se in U, There 
IS a slight mcreasc of amino N in £ during early and latet 
stagi's of pregnancy, but not the middle period; and there 
IS the corresiKinding, but more pronounced, change in U. 
In E oi puer|K*ral rabbits, there i.%uo change in total N, 
but a slight iticn*asi* iti nonprotein N and amino N, and 
a pxonouiiccd increase in urea N. Total N, nonprotein 
N and urea N of of puerperal rabbits arc much greater 
than E of the same animal. UI. Serum protein. Ibid, 
1040 5y(Gt‘nnan 83 -4). --Scrum protein contents of E 
and U are the same in nonpregnant animals. Total senim 
pruteiu and senmi albumin of E of pregnant animals are 
greater than the amts, found in E of nonpregnant ani- 
mals. In U of pucipcral rabbits, there is no differem*c, 
but in A', tlierc is a decrease. IV. Water contents. 
Ibid, lU0()-5(German K4-5).--TIiO contents of E and U 
are the same in noiipn'gnant rabbits. In pregnant rab- 
bits, E contains more llaC) than E of nonpregnant and 
less than (7 of the pregnant. In the puunieral rabbit, HjO 
contents of lioth E and U inen-ase. S. Tashiro 

Method of estimating the functional activity of the 
tiiyroid by means of urine or serum. IV. The influence 
of anterior lobes of the pituitaiy gland on the thyroid. 
Mini Lvoug Koh. J, Chosen Med, Assoc, 23, 1274-81 
(in Kuglish 103 4) (1033); ef. C, A, 27, 5803. — ^'J'hyroid 
funetioti leal (C. . 1 . 26, TiOtK)) was made with urine and 
serum of the rabbits injei'ted daily with antuitriii ( 0.2 cc. 
|KT kg.), to s(*e if uiituitriu contains thyrotropic principle. 
Thyroid function increases in 3 hrs. after the injection, 
leaches u max. in 3 days and tends to disapiiear in 9 
days, liy a series of injections, this hyiHTfuiictioii can be 
sustained until the 15Ui day, but no longer even if a larger 
ilose lb given, 'riiis increased thyroid function was coii- 
linncd also by the histological studios. S. Tashiro 
A kidney hormone controlling nonprotein nitrogen 
bidance in the blood. Hayao Miyazaki. J. Chosen Med, 
Assoc, 23, 168.3 -7tn)(in liiiglish 125-31) (1933) .—See C. 
. 1 , 27, 4841. S. Tashiro 

The effect of spleen and various hormones on basal 
metabolism. I, II and HI. Mitsuo Takahashi. 
kivai Med, J, 52, No. 3, 104-;i2, 133-63, 154 61 (in Ut- 
inan 7- 8 ) (1933). — ^I. With noimal and splenectdniizcd 
mice, the effects of various hormones on COs production, 
(b eonsiiiiiptioii and R. Q. wen* measured. The presence 
of spleen influences the action of adreiisUine on basal 
metabolism. Spleen act.s us a synergetic with adrenaline. 
This synergetic /spleen substance can be extd. by NaCl 
soln. II. I'hc injection of a small amt. (0.001-0.0015 
i*c.} of insulin acts as an antagonistic to the spleen, but 
tliat of larger amts. pro(lua*s u synergetic effect. Thyrox- 
ine acts as an antagonizer. III. lioth pituitrin and pitu- 
glandol arc antagcinlstic to the spleen, but fayixohorine is 
synergetic. S. Tashiro 

Cahn, T., and Houget, J. : Biochimie de la contraction 
hiusculaire. Paris: Hermann & Cie. 42 pp. F. 12. 

Harrow, Benjamin, and Sherwin, Carl P. : llie Chem- 
istry of the Hormones. Baltimore, Md.: Williams 8 c 
Wilkins Co. 218 pp. $2.50. 

Die Hormone. Hire Ph 3 rsiologie und Pharmakologie. 
B> Paul 'Jkeiideleiiliurg. Bd. 11 • Schilddrfiac. Neben- 
scliilddriisen. ]n.selzellen dcr Baucb.speichcldrilse. Thy- 
mus. Kpiphysc. Edited by Otto Kiayer. BerUu: 
J. Springer. 502 pp. M. 45; cloth, M. 46.80. Cf. C, 
A. 23, 450:i. 


G-PATH01X)GY 

a. OXDBOa WBLL9 

The ultra-violet abaoiption q^ectrum of ayidiilitic serum. 
Mladen Paic. Compt. rend, 198, 286-8(1034).— Normal 
and syphilitic human blood serums are indistinguishable 
by their ultra-violet absorption spectra. *6yphilis doi^s 
not affect the structure of the serum proteins. 

Philip D. Adams 

The action of infra-red, visible and ultra-violet laya on 
hemolytic alexin (complement) and the absorption spec 
tnim of guinea-pig serum. M. Pate and P. Huber 
Compt, rend, 198, 613-15(1934) . — The inhibiting action of 
mixed light on cc^plement is appreciable after irradiation 
for 30 min. and aestniction is complete in 10 hrs. Itifia. 
red, visible and ultra-violet rays hinder equally llie 
complementary action. The optical density of irradiated 
serum is greater than that of nonirradtated, the effect Udiig 
greatest at 2800 m^. • Philip D. Adams 

Mmeral metabolism 'in inflammatory conditions of the 
ear, nose and throat. I. Content of fluids and total 
mineral content. R. Mittermaier. Arch, Okren-t Nasen 
u, Kehlkopf-heUh, 134, •147-59(1933). — In anVe arni 
chronic inflammatory conditions of the no.se and antrum 
the highest mineral content (I) of the dried substauci^ ol 
the mucosae and nasal secretions accompanies aciit* 
rhinitis. Secretion which remains for adong period in tli> 
antrum occasionally has a hrgh I. A change from an 
inflammatory to a mucous secretion ificreales I. Tin 
parallel increases of H 3 O and I in mucosae ann secretion 
suggest osmotic regulation. p. C. A 

Relation between the growth vigor of tumoi^ sod their 
vitamin A contents. E. Vogl. Med. Klin, 28, 1344 • 
(1932); cf. C, A, 27, — Vitamin A is presimt in 

iKuign and malignant tumors; in myoma • little or in* 
vitamin A is present. In 2 cases sarcomatous neoplasm 
contained sin^l quantities, *and in carcinoma the large t 
quantities are present in rapidly developing growths. 

B. C. A 

Arsenical keratoses and epitheliomas. Gordon Mt 
Ncer. ilnn. Surgery 99, 348 .33 ( 1934). —The keratosi*. 
and epitheliomas produced by the ingestion of qiiimiitev.i 
lent As are disciissi*d. Rachel Brown 

Silica in relation to pulmonary disease. M. O. Stewm t 
Edinburgh Med, J, 41, 226-32(1934). Racdi«*l Brown 
Metabolic response to injury. D. P. CuthlKTUon 
Glasgow Med, /. 3, 41 -58^ 1934) . — During the initial pha f 
of depiessed vitality resulting from physical injuries .m 
iiria occurs, followed by increased vol. of urine and N, ^ 
and P output. The S:N atid P^O^iN ratios suggest tlu. 
the material catabolized was mainly muscle. The iniii.i! 
period js also accompanied by a rise in body temp, am’ 
pulse rate and a 26 to 25% increase in the basal ctnisump 
tion of O. Metabolic disturbances* in pneumonia .»!• 
similar in kind tf thbse resulting from trauma but 1< ^ 
marked. Rachel Brown 

Tissue reactions in immunity. XIV. The specific 
reacting capacities of different tissues of an immunizeJ 
animal. Reuben L. Kahn. Science 79, 172-5(iv)3l) 

As the result of immunization both tissue and fluid had tin 
proiKTly of combining with antigen. The reactivities '»! 
the skin and serum of itiimuiie rabbits were not necess;uil\ 
parallel. Rabbits prc.viously immunized mth 
serum and injected with 50 uni^s of diphtheria antiioxin 
intravenously 01 into variems ti^iies were not proUs-hd 
against an intracutaneous injection of 50 units of IomU) 
while normal rabbits were. By detg. the amt. of aiin 
toxin vriiich would protect these immutpzed rabbits, it w i 
shown tW the sidn and peritoneal tissues possesstd 
capacity for reacting with horse serum 10 times that 
tif nivo plasma, ^eletal muscle or brain tissue. R* 0- 
The detectim of hmnatoporphyrina in the feces as a 
method of determining the ulcerative period In ^hc»a 
fever. Renzo Dusso. Diagnostica tec, tab, {Napoliu bu 
mmsik 4, 86&-62(1933) .—By using the method of fluou s- 
cence with Wood's light, hematoporph^in vraa detecii*d 1 
the feces of 25 patients with typhoid fever at that 
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whidi coiTCiiponds to the ulcerative stage (clinieal) of the 1 
<^* £***‘. * . Lewis W. But* 

Pio««iB metabdinn and renal functioa in diabetes 
mellitna. O. Da Rin and M. Repetti. Jiass. din. ho’ap. 
sci» (tffint 32, — A comprehensive survey of 

the subject with clinical analyses from If) patients aud a 
large bibltography. l^fwis W. Butz 

The acidosis question in uremia. Joseph Csapo mnl 
Edmund Kerpel-Fronius. Wien. klin. Wochschr. 46. 
1173-6(1933). — In 4 ca.ses it is shown that uretnie acidosis ^ 
is a consequence of increase in org. acids. 1). H. Dill 
Variations in blood potassium and calcium in acute 
eczema and dennatitiB. O. I. Umanskv and A P 
Stepanowa. Tri>». klin. Wochschr. 46, 12d2 ridlKJin. 

Ill dermatitis oi;.aaitc eczema with* edema si ruin K is 
iiicrcasi‘cl and Ca may be decreased. D, B. Dill 
The oxidation-reduction of cancer tissue. Alois hvu/ 
l/adeck. Wien. kltn. Wochschr. 46, l.'iSP POdP.*!.';) : 

A significant dcoreasi* in rediietion velocity was timnd in 
cancer tissue. • D. B. Dill 

The chemical composition of exudates. JoM'ph S 
Hepburn and Homer B. Fegley. Am. J. lUutrm. 106, 1(‘» 
17(\934). — ^A pleural cxiidaje, fioni a palicnl who dud 
licfore. a diagnosis could be made, cuiisisled of a whiie, 
milky fluid, measured iipprox. 2f) cc., contained a sm.ill 
clot of lilirin which was disciuded, total solids b.Pti, iiiois 
lure 94.04, ash 0.4(1, fat 0.72. total N (1.03, <K-cult blood ^ 
absent. A peritoneal ^exudate was slightly yellow, 
upparcnlly s*ous, measured approx. ".“jO ce. and coii- 
lained total solid.«^.'>.04, moisture 01.30, ash 0.4S. fat 0.H.*t. 
total N 0.20%, oceult blood absent, esterase* absent, 
amylase present. W. (i Gaessler 

Variations in the albumin-globulin ratib of the blood of 
rabbits with hypercholesl^proiemia. P. M.iuriac, b 
Servant iy luid C. Demeiiiei. Com pi. rend. ioc. !nol. 115, , 
177-8(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1771*. -When u marked 
hvperchole.steroleinia was- pioduc(*d in rabliits by the 
method previously deseribed there went red at the same 
time a marked decn*ase in siTiini albumin and a (*oiii 
spondiug increase in globulins, the total serum protein 
icmaining practically unchanged. L. K. (bison 

Flocct^tion of various serums in distilled water. 
t'horine and K. Prndhoimne. Compl. rend, sor. bud. 115, 
290 2(1934); ef. C. A. 28, 1007*. —One part siTiiiii was < 
mixed with 9 parts water and the opacity meusiircfl with a 
Veriic.s-Hiicc|-Yvoii fdiotoiwter immediately altei mixing 
and again after iueubatinu .4 hrs, at ^.*57” and cooling. 
Norm^ scrums showed little or no flocculation, syphilitic 
seriiTiis a slight, and iiiaiaiial serum.su lieavy, fliKVulatton. 

L. li. Gilson 

Hypercholesterolemia after splenectomy. J. Didry. 
Compt. rend. soc. htol. 115, 3t)9 70(19.*44); cf. C. A. 28, 
— 111 dogs splenectomy causes a huge increase lu 
blood cholesterol wdiich returns to normal m a few weeks, 
riiyroidectumy eauscs a pcrimmciit ineicasi' (sometimes 
• 00%) in blood cholesterol. Sijlcii^cloniy deereases the 
aln'ady high blood cholesterol of tlivroidcctomizcd or 
ovariectomized dogs. After such u ilecrease spleen ext. 
causes an increase. I-. E. Gilson 

I Blood I proteins and lipides in diabetes. A. de Morais 
Samienlo and M, J. Bruno da Costa. Compt. rend. sot. 
htol. 115, 461 2(1934). -In diabetes the blood alburiiin/ 
globulin ratio is usually increased to 2..*) or higher, largily 
as the result of an increase in the aUminin. HyptTlipi- 
deiiiia and liyiwrcholcftcroleniia were not found in any ol 
the cases studied. L. K. Gilson^ 

Lipoid-protein equilibrium during plasmapheresis in 
dogs. A. de Morais Sariiieiilo and M. J. Bruno da Costa. 
Compt., rend. sec. biol. 115, 45:4 4(1934). — The decrease 
ill blood proteiiis during plasmapheresis is not always 
accompanied by a decrease in bliKid lipoids. L. E. G. ^ 
Ratio of diolesterol to diolesterol esters in hepatic 
diseases. A. dc Morais Sarinento and M. J. Bruno da 
Costa. Compt. rend. soc. Idol, 115, 449-51(1934). 4ii 
Lu€nnec*s cirrhosis, without other complications, and in 
biliary lithiasis and cardiac liver the cliolesterol/choleslerol 
esters ratio of the blood remains within normal limits, lu 
severe lesions oi the hepatic parenchyma the proportion of 


esters dt‘creasi*s before impaired carl>ohydrate iiiet:ibt>> 
lism due to hepatic iusufliciency becomes appanmt. 

L. E. Gilson 

Action of diphtheria toxin on blood plasma. Effect of 
the toxin on the coagulation of serum by heat. 11. Goldie. 
Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 490-9(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
fllKl*, !2054*, — Diphtheria toxin (active, or inactivated by 
heat) and anatoxin hinder or prevent the coagulation of 
htmian or horse serum at 89". The toxin and anatoxin 
hinder the heat coagulation of tlic globulins of blood or egg 
but not albumins. L. E. Gilson 

Potion of antibodies in the blood. Presence of anti- 
bodies in the red corpuscles. Oiig Sian Gwan. Compt. 
rend. soc. biol. 115, 5S7 ‘.MK1934). Kxpts. with rabbit 
IdcMxl and lis. colt showed that the icd corpuscles had a 
greater agglntuiutiug power than the siTum. Smiii 
s|H*ciniens of hiinian bliKul showed similar pro|H*rties. 
Adsorption of agglytinins by red corpuscles. Ihnl. (196 
7 -Discussion. L. E. Gilson 

Albuminuria. H. K. Olivier. Compt. rend. sin. biol. 
115, OOi) 10(1934). — The alliuiiiiii/gloiinliii ratio of the 
proteins of the urine ranges from 0.15 to 15.0 and Ixars no 
relation to the ratio in the* likuid. The possible relation of 
dilTi-rent values of the ratio to (‘eitaiii diseases is discussed. 

L. IC. GiIkoii 

Cancer and the amino acids indispensable to growth. 
K, Coiiiriei and G CosU*. Compt. re/ul. soc. btol. 115, 
0.31 -6 ( 19:i4) .— Feeding rats diets stiflicicntlv low in lysine 
to cheek the grow'th of the animals decreased but did not 
entirely cheek the growth of giafted lensen sarcoma. 

L. If. GUsoii 

Protein sugar [of the blood] in tuberculosis. G. 
Cain^ie mid 1*. Marlin. Compt. rend, soi . biol. 115, 1184 5 
(19.34). — 'i'he protein siigai teiiclv to iiUTca&e slightly as 
the disease progresses, but this eoiidition also occurs in 
other diseas(*s such us arlhiilis. L. 15. Gilson 

Hodgkin's diBca.se. A. Wallhaiiser. Anh. Path. 16, 
.522 92, 072 7(K)( 193:4). *A general review. Thirtv-six 
references. Harriet F. Holmes 

Calcification of the skin in diabetes melHtus. A. H. 
Davis and S. Warren. Arch. Path 16, 852 01(19,33).- 
Uiiexplained calcificat ion of the sitlKuituncous tissue and 
coiiiini was found in 2 elderly dialM'lic patients. Tin* 
usual cause's fur met astatic calciiicution have 1>een nilt*d 
out. Till* Ca of the lilood was within normal limits. 

Harriet F. llolmes 

Mechanism of the formation of pure cholesterol gall- 
stones. II. B. Weiser and O. U. Grav. Arch. Path. 17, 

1 9(1931), -I'ptn. of eliolesteiol in the gidl Iduddei is in 
itself altogether inadequate to aceount for the formation 
of pure cliolestitol concretions. Gallstones have lK*eii 
svnlhesi/ed which simulate the natural eoiicretions in both 
macroscopic aiul microscopic appearance and in properties 
bv pouring fat siipersatd. with eholesterol into Na glyco- 
chelute soln., emulsifying, allowing to .stand for some time, 
and then sepg. the mass of fat and cliolestero] from the 
remainder of the emulsion by centrifuging. ABcr ab- 
sorbing the excess fat with blotting paper, it was formeil 
into a I Kill and dried, rurticular attention should lie 
called to the iinportauce of fat in tly.* synthesis of pure 
1 cholesterol stones. Not only docs it serve os a collcctiug 
agent which brings together the particli's of pptd. choles- 
terol but its solvent action is responsible ior llit* growth 
of the interlacing crystaLs which Iniid the muss into a 
concreiiiciit. Harriet F. Holmes 

Melanin. I. Its mobilization and excretion in normal 
and in pathologic conditions. V. C. Jacob.scn and G. li. 
Klinck. Arch. Path. 17, 141 51 (1933).— The uor|nal 
distribution of melanin is confined to the skin, to the pig- 
^ ment layer of the retina, the ciliary body, the choroid, 
certain parts of the central nervous system and the medulla 
and zona reticularis of the suprarenal gland. While 
melanin is sol. in vitro only in strong alkali or acid, it must 
l)e sol. or in colloidal suspension in the body ffuids, because 
it or its precursor, melaiiogen, colors the urine in many 
cases of melanoma. The pigment ha.s probably rarely, 
if ever, been detected in particulate form in the leuciM'ytes 
of the blood. The mobilizatioit of melanin from areas of 
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nomially or pathologically pigmuitcd cells and the paths 
of its excretion from tibe body have been studied in a|^ 
blondes and brunettes, in adult negroes, in patients with 
Addison’s disease, in those with melanmna and in more 
than 400 white mice each of which had the transplantable 
Harding-Passey mouse melanoma. The paths ci excre- 
tton of mclanui appear to be from the skin by desquama- 
tion, through the intestinal tract and through the kidneys. 
The ingestion of melanin in foods and the ssmthesls of 
melanin in the intestines may account for much of the 
pigjment in melanosis coli. The pigment of the zona 
reticularis of the suprarenal gland appears to be melanin, 
and it is suggested that the pigment is absorbed from the 
neurogenic cells of Uie contiguous suprarenal medulla, thus 
adding the epithelial cells of the suprarenal cortex to the 
list of imssible melanophores. This explanation of the 
<Migiii of melanin in the suprarenal gland is in harmony 
with the Soldan-Masson theory of the, origin uf melanotic 
liiinors and suggests that melanin, wherever it is en- 
(snuitered, is always of ueuro-cctodermal origin. 

Harriet F. Holmes 

Experimental edema: Further experiments on the type 
of edema produced by a diet low in protein. S. A. Shcl- 
Iniruc. Arch. Fath. 17, 152'-ll( 1(134). ->Hypoprotcinemia 
and edema were prcxluced in 2 of 4 dogs fed a diet low in 
protein for a long lime. A cril. level of plaatna proteins 
for the formation ot edema in the dog is probably 4 g. of 
total protein per 1()0 cc. and 2 g. of plasma albumin. The 
renal tubules of the dogs fed a diet low in protein uni- 
formly showed a large excess of isotropic fat when com- 
pared with tbosc^ of the control animals. No significant 
changes were noU*d in the blood cholesterol or fatty acids 
during the prolonged periods of observation. 

Harriet F. Holmes 

Lipoid pneumonia. J. Rabinovltch and M. Lederer. 
Arch. Path. 17, KiO 8(1934). —Lipoid pneumonia occurs 
most frequently in infants and yotuig debilitated children 
from the use of oily substances administered by way of the 
nasopharynx. When it occurs in old persons it is usually 
due to laryngeal paralysis or to direct intratracheal 
introduction of oil, such as iodized poppy-seed oil as a 
diagnostic aid. The pulmonary reaction to the oily 
material is much the same as that to any other foreign 
iKxly. The greater portion of the oil is engulfed by mono- 
cytes and is either expectorated or carried to the regional 
lymphatics. Part of it is encysted in granulomatous 
tissue. It is suggested that the diagnosis of lipoid pneu- 
monia can be made in a certain no. of cases by the examn. 
of expectorat(‘d material for oily substances in the mono- 
cytic cells. Harriet F. Holmes 

Nature and origin of the xanthoma cell. L. W. Plewcs. 
Arch. Path'. 17, 177-80(1934). — ^A series of 18 cases of 
xanthoma, in which the nodules were removed surgically, 
was studied from a standpoint of the origin and nature of 
the xanthoma cell. A study of fatty lesions of the arteries 
was made in relation to a fundamental similarity of ath- 
eroma and xanthonm. It is believed that the xanthoma 
cell and the foam cell of atheroma, of chronic sup])urative 
reactions and of certain s^temic diseasc.s are of identical 
nature. Furlhermm, it is l>clievcd tliat the origin of both 
of these cells is from the reliculo-cndothclial system, and 
that the foam cell is an i*vidence of specific reaction of the 
cells of the reticulo-cndolbelial system to certain lii>otds, 
especially cholesteiol and its esters, when conditions 
favorable for their depo.sitioii in tissues are present. 

Harriet F. Holmes 

Specific agglutination of bacteriophage particles. F. 
M. Burnet. Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 14, 302>i8(1933). — 
()n^ of the large particle phaf^ (C16) can be specifically 
aggregated by homologous high titer antiphage serum. 
The aggregates when examd. by ultra-violet microphotog- 
raphy appear to be composed of granules whose optical 
properties suggest that they are of approx, uniform size 
and about 50 mp in diam. The reaction can be obtained 
with washed phage prepns. and sera freed from bacterial 
agglotiniiis and must represent a true aintiutination of the 
phage particles. Hasrkt F. Holmes 

XMomsation of snake venems and tiie application of the 


1 zeaulting lapU yyriy ffdt ef antifanooMMMi 

vaodnaSon and aemm production. B. Graaaet and A. 
Zotttendyk. Brit, /. Path, 14, 808-17(1088).— 
The action of a no. of possible detoxicants of venoms has 
been studied. Coned, sohu. of both«viperine and colu- 
brine venoms arc most readily detoxicated at by 
means of formalin. In general, viperine venoms are 
detoxicated more readily and more satisfisctorily whra 

2 dissolved in saline and colubriiic venoms when dissolved in 

broth. The atoxic derivs. are highly antigenic. Domes- 
tic animals and monkeys have bom actively vaccinated by 
a course of 3 or 4 subcutaneous injections. By the hyper- 
immunization of horses, univalent and multivalent anti- 
venins of exceptional potency are obtained in a few weeks 
with case and safe!). Harriet F. Holmes 

The reaction of the arterial blood in cancer. S. Dicldti- 
son and K. £. Havard. Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 14, 394-400 

3 (1933). — From a no. of patients with and without malig- 
nant diseases, 8-10 cc. of blood was withdrawn from the 
radial artery of each subject into a syringe contg. 1 cc. of a 
solii. of t% K oxalate and 2% NaP (neutraliz^) and the 
pit of the blood at 37** was measured by 2 independent 
gla.ss electrodes. No significant difference was fquiid 
Ijctwccn the pH of the arteuial blood of patients with sur- 
face cancer or second^ glands, and that of patients of 
corresiKmding ages with other complaints. There is a 

^ fairly wide range of variation in the measfaremenis from 
subjects of the first and second groups. The reaction ot 
the arterial blood depends finally on the altivitV of the 
respiratory center; a momentary inte^erence with the 
normal functioning of the center may iiossibly giv^ rise to 
alterations in the reaction of the blood . H. F. Hmmes 

Further obserfations on the electric charge of fke ery- 
throcytes in certain protozoal diseases. H. C. Brown 

5 Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 14, 413-21(1933); cf. C, A. 23, 
49fK). — ^The cause of the reduction of the elec, charge of 
the erythrocytes in bird malaria is due to the action of the 
serum on these cells. The action of the serum on the rtxl 
cells is in no way specific. The charge-reducing action ui 
the scrum is due to an increase in the euglobin content of 
the serum. When ciiic takes into account the protein 
changes in malaria, together with the charge-reducn4> 
action of cuglobulin, it would seem quite conceivable that 

6 the rationale of the treatment of general paralysis by 

malaria might be due to pliagocytosis of the spirochelt* 
induced by an increased euglobin content of the serum of 
the patient. Harriet F. Holmes 

The nature of tfte tumors induced in fowls by injections 
of tar. J. McIntosh. Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 14, 422 •U 
(1933). — Tumors of the sarcomatous type* can readily Im 
induced in the fowl by intramuscular injection.s of tar and 
y lard. Four tar-iuduced tumors liave been transmitted in 
series in fowls by injections of tumor emulsiim, and <>t 
these, 3 have also been transmitted by lyeans of cell-trei 
filtrates. Tar-iuduced s^comalotis tumors of the fowl 
conform closely in mtrphological and biol. chaidcteristics 
with the naturally occurring sarcomatous tumors of tin 
fowl. Harriet F. Holmes 

Changes In the esterase and fat contmts of the serum 
induced by cancer and cancer-producing agents. H. N 
8 Green. Brit. J. ExpU. Path. 15, 1-14(1934).— I>unntf 
the growth of the rat Jensen sarcoma the esterase content 
of the serum falls progressively, ultimately reaching a vei v 
low level. The esterase content of the liver, lung and 
kidney is also greatly diminishoi. The phosphatase 
content of the serum al^ falls, but the av. fall is less than 
half that of the esterase. In rats resistant to inoculation 
of the Jensen sarcoma the esterase content of the serum 
tends to rife. The fatty acid content of the serumrises m 
^ many and possibly all rats during the growth of the Jensen 

sarcoma. Itmay reachainax.lev<(dapproachiifg2%atid 

then fall! during the terminal stages of tumor growth 
There is an asso^. rise in the cholesterol, but of a much 
less degree. In tar epithdiomata of mice and in localized 
human cardnomata .the serum esterase content ranges 
around normal, with a tendency to rise dightly* The 
application of tiur or the inoeulatioo of tar prcMhioss a nsu 
in the esterase con^pnt of the serum of imbbtts m a prnpor* 
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a fUl in the eeteraae content 
of the iertiBl is not found in animals with tar epithelio- 
inata* and that there is a tendency for the revetse effect to 
oQGiify is possibly duo to the enormous different in tlic 
rate of (rowth of these tumors as compared with that of 
the rat sarcoma. It is tempting to suggest that this 
cliange is an expression of the resistance of the animal to 
tumor growth. Appendix. The eatimation of fat in 
blood sorum. C. N. Jenkinson. Ibid, 13.— As it was 
found that the amt . of fat in serum from defibrinated or 
clotted bloc^ was the same as that in plasnui from blood 
collected with oxalate, serum was used in this work for 
(letg. the degree of Upemia. The method used was that 
described by Lealhes and Raper (“The FaU,” Chapter 7, 
I^mgmons, Grwn and Co., 1926) adapU^d to much smaller 
(ptanlities than werr contemplated theic. H. F. H. 

Protein-free auapenaions of viruses. V. The nature 
and antigenic properties of a highly purified phage. I . J. 
Kliglcr and L. Olitzki. BrU. J, UxptL Path, IS, 14-2:4 
( 11)34) ; cf . C. .4 . 26, 5110. — Kaolin adsorption of the coli 
i)liage from broth cultures followed by elution with O.Oi hi 
NH4OH yields a potent phage relatively free from pioteiti. 
Successive cdutions from the same kaolin a^>rbate fol- 
lowed I y dialysis yield active phage suspensions giving neg. 
protciu and ninhydrin reactions. The residue on the 
kaolin after jcepeated elutions has a marked inhibitivc 
clTcct oil the phage. This effect docs not api>ear to be 
pccific. The purified phage retains its antigenic iiotcncy. 

» Hairict F. llolmcs 

Pressor bodies in the blood of hypertensive subjects, 
n. L. V. S. dc Wessdow and W. J. GrifBiths. Bnt. J. 
h\pU, Path, 15, 45-52(1934). — The authors conclude that 
vMlh the methods Uhed they have nut obt'dned any evi- 
di nee of pressor bodies in the hlocul of hypertensive pa- 
iieuts. These results seem loin iii direct disagreement 
\Mth thi)M‘ of Holm (Z. kUn. hfed 119, 100(1931-32)). 

Harriet F. llolmcs 

Attempts to locate the site of antibody production. 
('. A. H. Buttle. Brit, J. ExpU, Path. 15, 64-70(1934).- 
Snhslitutiuii of the bhiod with norina] blood, removal of 
ilK liver and spleen and removal of the skin do not affect 
tht* rate of production of diphtheria antitoxin in rabbits. 
1 1 ap})ears {probable that all tissues take part in the produc- 
fuiti of antibodies and as these organs fonri a rx’lativelv 
luall part of tlic total mass of the animal, the effect of 
' lu 11 removal is not obvious. Harriet F. Holmi^s 

Biological and bioc&emical observations on cobra 
venom used in cancer and in malignant tumors. 

Taguet and R. Rousseau. Nhplasmrs 12, 232-40 
MKW). — Injcclioiis of cobra venom retard cancer cachexia 
nut (liuiinish greatly paroxysms of pain. When cobta 
\inoiii acts tipon yolk of egg a cryst. product may In' 
Hhtaiiierl, the cobralecithid of Kyes or the lysocilhin of 
i kveniie. This sub.slance, a palmitophosphoglvceric 
• (er of choline, is the result of the action of ])hospho- 
di.i,iase of the venom on the egg yolk. ^This phosphatide 
li.i ^ a cytolytic action while cholesterol has an aiiticytolytic 
.lelion. On the injection of 0.5 cc. of a 1/80,000 cobra 
VI Horn cholesterol is adsorbed from the ceUs or blood and 
Hu combination vt^iom + cholesterol results. When 
Hus complex reaches the nerve cell it combines with the 
1 (Mthiii to form the complex venom + lysocythin 4 
rij.jk sterol which has analgesic but not cytolytic ixiwer 
I lu retardation of the cancer cachexia is probably due to a 
o'lilieation of the pu, of the blood in the direction of alky., 
• It the chief clinical resifits obtained arc from the action 
"I Hie colira venom on the nervous system. H. F. II. 

The importance of the phenomena of autolysia in the 
ctmeerous process. P. Lemay. Nioplames 12, ,286-00 
' I 'a‘4).— Cancer tissue removed asepticedly autolyzes 
I' on- rapidly than normal tissue and the autolysLs is 
iMivcially rapid in the surrounding tissue which is being 
‘ uuHTized. Accordhig to Carrel ^1s in tissue cultuiv in 
to grow and multiply require certain albuminoid 
lUistances which ore very unstable. These trephones 
tMH in large quantity in leucocytes and in embryonal 
tu aie. The serum, on the other hand, contains an inverse 
i L 'lor with Inhitiitory power which is probably related to 


1 the ll^KMds. In the normal cell these trephones and the 
inhibitory factor are in equil. In irritation and cicatriza- 
Uon the eett membianes are injured, permitting the en- 
trance of trephones and also of lipases and Upoidoses which 
dest^ the lipoids of the cdl membrane. In cicatrizattem 
the influx of trephones is temporary and ceases when sepn. 
IS compjeted biit in canccrization there is a continual 
influx of trephones and in some cancers, as in sarcoma, the 

2 cancer cell itself may produce trephones. The trephones 
in cancer are atlracted from thc^ surrounding normal cells 
and these cells, deprived of the trephones which block the 
autolyzing enzymes, undergo autolysis. Thus the cancer 
cells gain both the trephones which facilitate synthesis and 
the materials csseiilial for the synthesis. H. P. H. 

The iron in the bile and its dissociated retention. R. 
Kussev. Wien. Arch. inn. Med. 24, 255-8(1933).— In 15 
ea.se.s of icterus (hemolytic, hepatic and inech.) the duo- 

3 dei^ juice was tested for Fe. After combustion the dry 
lesidue was treated with liCl and the iirestmcc of Fc was 
demonstrated by NIUCNS, tlie merest trace of Fc giving a 
pale pink tint, in the same cases a Brugsch test was 
made, which consists of the injection of 0.1 ec. of a 1% 
soln. ol K. lerrieyamde. A blue coloration at the site of 
injection is a pos. reui'tiou and indicates, according to 
Hrug^h, tlie iiresence of dissoed. Fe in tlic skin, and occurs 
only in ca*«\s of hepatic icterus where the function of the 

^ liver cells is impaired and not in cases of mcch. icterus 
unless tlie condition had pt^rsisted long enough to bring 
about a secondary disturbance of liver function. R.*s 
iindings do not wholly agree with those of Brugsch as 
legards the forms of icterus ui which Fe retention occurs. 
However, the pos. Brugsch reaction is always assoc'd. with 
a disaptieamticc of Fe from the duodenal juia* and indi- 
cates a retention of Fe in the liody. R.*s findings indicate 
that Fe retention may have a mcch. as well as a biol. iniu.se. 
'J'he Brugsch test is due to dissoed. Fe and ]*'e retention 
does not always parallel bile pigment cir bile salt retention. 
'I'lie Brugsch reaction is of great clinical value as it gives a 
convenient method of detg. whether Fe is present or 
aliscmt in the bile without having recourse to a duodenal 
soimd. Harriet F. Holmes 

The ketones of the blood and urine of the cow and ewe in 
health and disease. Jeasc Sampson, A. C. Cronzaga and 

^ C. R. Hayden. Cornell Veterinarian 23, 207 

(1933). — 111 a study of approx. 25 cases of fndk fever in 
cows a fairly large no. showed a definite ketonuria. lu 19 
samples of urine from cows suffering from some disease 
fither tliaii milk fever the total ketones as acetone did not 
exceed 15 mg./i(X) cc.; the blood from these cows did not 
contain more than 6 mg. acetone per 100 cc. Studies on 
«‘wes indicated that there is a definite acetoiieiiiia in cases 

y of so-called pregnant y disease, and tliat a disturliance of 
the Ca metaboksm is not the cau.se of the acidosis. Thirty- 
six references. K. D. Jacob 

Further observations on the functional pathology of 
pregnancy disease of ewes. Lee M. RcKlerick, G, S. 
Harshfield and W . K . Merchant . Cornell Veterinarian 23 , 
348-53(193:4). — IH*tns. of the crude fat and moisture 
contents of the livers of ewes with pregnancy disease 
showed an cnonnous degi^e of fatty melatm^hosis; 

8 although the percentage moisture content, of the liver as a 
whole decreased markedly there was no reduction in the 
total amt. of moisture. The glycogen content of the liver 
was reduced to a fraction of its normal content, and the 
tiifiction of the liver, as measured by the ability promptly 
to remove rose bengal from the blood, was seriously 
iiiiliaired. Signifiemt deviations in the cholesterol and 
amino acid contents of the blocxl ilid not (n'Ciu*. 

K.. D. Jacob ^ 

^ Acetonemia, and acetonemia with parturient paresis. 
C. E. Hayden, M. G. Fincher and Jesse Sampson. Cor- 
nrll Veterinarian 23, 368-76(1933).— 'Detiis. of the sugar, 
serum Ca, total ketones and inorg. phosphate in the blood 
and tirine of cows suffering from a disease that resembled 
parturient paresis gave little if any ^vidonce'*that these 
1*0508 were acetonemia, or acetouemia with milk fever. In 
most cases conens. of ketone .suhstaiK*es were within the 
normal range of the blood and urine of cows. In several 
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cases the Ca and inorg. phosphate contents of the blood 
were suggestive of milk fwr. K. D. Jacob 

Chemical blood studies. III. Compoiative studies on 
laked and ualaked blood filtrates of sheep In health and 
during heartwater (Rickettsia niminantium Infection) and 
bluetCNDgue (catarrhal fever). H. Graf, (hhderstepoort 
J, Vet. Set. 1,2S5 ;<34(nK'i;i).— Ill hcartwalcT the conrns. 
of sugar* iioiipiot(4n N and urea N in both lalkod and 
unlaked MckkI fil (tales arc higher than Ihost^ in normal , 
lilood. I'lie total creatinine N shows a tendency to 
decrca.s(^ with a rise in some ea.scs just before death. The 
hemoglobin content varies, but is geiierallv in the direction 
of a den ease. In bluetnngiie of sheep there is generally 
an iiieiease in the sugar, iionpruteiii K and urea N of the 
blood. In severe cas(\s a decreasi* in hemoglobin and a 
eonesponding di-oreasc in total N <H'Cur. The degree of 
the variations conesponds approx, to the severity of the 
disease. IV. Comparative studies on laked and unlaked 
blood filtrates of horses in health and during horse sick- 
ness (Pestis equorum) . Ibid. •'135-00. — No definite change 
in the compn. of the bl<3od <x*(*urs during horse sickness. 
V. Comparative studies on laked and unlaked blood 
filtrates of bovines in health and during anaplasmoma (A. 
marginsle infection) and piroplasmosis (P. bigeminum 
infe^on). Ibid. tlTJ -iOl.— Tn aiiaplasmosis the hemo- 
globin and total N contents of the blood decrease mark- 
edly; the uric acid N also decreases. Striking increa.scs 
occur in the nouprotein and urea N, with less marked 
though well-defined increases in the sugar level. The 
amino acid and res! N increase shorllv licforc death in 
fatal cases. In the only case of piroplasmosis studied, 
marked increases oecurrc'd in nearly all the nilrogcnotis 
constituents and the sugar of the blcsKl, assoed. with the 
period of max. ervlhrocvtc destruction. K. I). J. 

Mineral metabolism in renal disease. 11. Excretion 
of minerals in the urine on diets high in potassium and 
sodium, llatis Olatrel. Z. ges. expU. Med. 86, lOH 29 
(Itm); cf. C. . 1 . 27, 39«(i, 4577.— The exen-tion of 
mituTals d( pends mainly on the atiion -cation balance of 
the diet. In renal disease tlu* eoneg. power of the kidney 
is somewhat limited. Milton Levy 

Iron in anemia. III. Iron in the urine. A. Hcrmaiui 
Mailer. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 91, 4(13-70(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, 398(>. — Healthy mint contains not over 2 mg. Fe in 24 
lirs. Fever has nti tlTect. In secoiidarv and pernicious 
anemias a small iiiereasc above nortnal orenis. Nonnal 
amts, of Fe in the diet do imt influence the urine Fe but 1 g. 
of reduced Fe jicr os causes a prompt iricreasi* in ¥q in the 
urine. IV. The effect of alimentary iron on the iron 
balance in untreated secondary and pernicious anemias. 
Ibid. .579*84. — In seeondarv and pernicious anemias the 
Fe tialance is pos. The retention depends on the intake 
but is not ndated to the clinical picture, hemoglobin 
content, erythrocyte count, color index or conen. of Fe in 
blood. V. Iron balance in secondary anemia on liver 
therapy. Ibid. 685 92. — In the treatment of sccobdary 
anemia with liver ext. less 1*> is regained than in untreated 
cases. The Fe balance may even Income iicg. M. L 

Mineral metabolism in renal disease. IV. Mineral 
excretion of normal people after long periods on diets con- 
taining equivalent amounts of potassium and sodium 
chlorides. V. Mineral excretion in renal disease under 
the same conditions. Hans Glat/.el and Walter Mecke . Z. 
ges. expa. Med. 91, 504-22, 522 38.— Cf. C.A. 27, 3980. 

Milton I^vy 

Calcium and cholesterol in blood and in bladder bile in 
cholelithiasis and cholecystitis. Marin Cattaneo. Z. 
grs. exptl. Med. 91, 683-8( 19,33). Milton I^vy 

t Gastric tetany. Rudolf Klingner. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 
92, 129-40(1933) . — Four coses of persistent vomiting were 
studied. Characteristic hypochloremia, hyin-razotemia 
and high alkali reserve were observed. In one case a 13- 
day balance expt. shows the restoration of the nonnal 
blood picture during parenteral absorption of water and 
NaCl. * ^ Milton Levy 

Renal resorptive hyperazotemia. Giovanni Ferro- 
Ltiz/J. Z. ges. expa. Med. 92, 382-8(1933).— Hyper- 
azotemia without creatinine retention can be oboetved. 
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1 The normal resistance of kidney tubules to the diffusion of 

urea is impaired. Milton Lei^ 

Ketonemla in rabbits. Liselotte Kall6s-Deffner. Z. 
f«s. exptl. Med. 92, 389-93(1933).— In starvation acetone 
bodies appear in the blo(^ of rabbits in considerable 
quantities. Low atm. pressures produce ketonemia. 

Milton Levy 

AcidosiB: Acid intoxication or aeorbia. St. Henderson 

2 and L. A. Greenberg. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 37-48 
(19.'I4).— Dogs breathing air of 7-8% O showed the same 
bicarbonate content of the bhxvl and the same respiration 
response whether or not they had received monoiodoacetic 
acid ; hence the formation of lactic acid is not the cause of 
the increase of breathing and decrease 9 f bicarlxinates. 
The supply of Os is the principal factor influencing the 
sensitivity of the iieuro-rcspiratory mechanism. A slight 
deficiency of O increases the sensitivity. Extreme de- 

3 ficiciicy diminishes the sensitivity so that an abnormally 
strong .stimulus is reqiiin*d to excite activity. 

J. F. Lyman 

Tha respiratory quotient, oiygen consumption and 
glycogen content of the mammalian heart in aglucemia. 
K. W. H. Cruickshank and C. W. Startup. * J. Phvstol. 
80, 179-92(193:1) ;cf. C. yl.i7,4303.— Thega.scousxfietabo- 
lism of the isolated dog heart was detd. when pi^rfused 
^ with sugar-free 1 flood, kept so by the frequent addn. ot 
iiisidin. The glycogen content of the heart docs not 
change. O consnniplion is at about the ^normal rate, but 
the 01 ) 2/0 ratio falls to 0.7, irftlicating pq^rly fat metalio- 
lisin. There is evidence of a brief transit innal stage 
lictween the utilization of carlxihydrdte and tnat of tut « 
diuing which protein is metabolizc^d. J. F.\ Lyman 
The presente of agglutinins in milk. Antc^no Cold- 
vecchio. Boll. snc. Hoi. htot. sper. 8, 1410-12/1933).— 
^ The milk of luetic women ‘dfx‘s not react any clifrereutlv 
from the milk of normal women toward the red corpiiscl ^ 
of iiottnal or luetic individuals. Human milk, whelhn 
under physiol, or pathol. conditions, has a hemougglutiti 
ating })Ower which follows the btol. law of blood serum 111 
so far as it ri*lates to blood groupings. Peter Masiu'ci 
The antigenic power of the corneal parenchyma 
Bruno l*iister. Boll. soc. ilal. hiol. sper. 8, 1407 '♦ 
5 (1933).— Guinea pigs were sensitized by injecting Ihcni 
itilracorncallv witli a finely divideil suspension of guinta 
pig comeal tissue. A .shocking dose was afhiiinistered m 
the same way 14 days later. A grayish disk iminediatelv 
foniied in the cornea as in the 1st hijcctioii which di«. 
appeared within 48 hrs. The anitiutls showed no local 01 
systemic symptoms of anaphylaxis. Ft ter Masueii 
Complement in the blood of pigeons. Giuseppi* Hrot/n 
and Kniesto Nnssbsicher. Boll, soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8. 
7 1435-8(1933). — By a special ti*chnic, it can be shown tli.ii 
ciTtain tfipecies of pigeons contain coiiiplemeiit in (la it 
blood SiTUtn; the titer is very low. , Peter Masticci 
Curves showing the /‘inhibition phenomenon*’ in urine 
and spinal fluid bonder various febrile conditions. A 
Donaggio. Boll. soc. ital. btol. sper. 8, 1459-62(1933) 
After the injection of chem. substances having pyrogcuu 
proiKTtics (S, proteins, vaccines, etc.^, the reaction is not 
0 revealed by the urine or spinal fluid until 24-36 hrs. afttr 
the injection or 12-24 hrs. after the onset of fever Phys 
agents, such us general diathermy, do not show this luteiil 
]H*riud. Malarial pyrogenesis causes the reaction to 
api>car in urine a few hrs. before the onsc^l of fever. 
or spinal fluid which gives a p«s. "iiihibitira reaction’' 
loses this proiKTty if dialyzed or if mixed with kaolin 01 
aitiiiiol ch^cial and filtered. Peter Masucci 

Donaggio’s “inhibition phenomenon*' in the urine and 
9 in file spinal fluid of neuro and psycopatliic individuals 
Ga.stone Caiiziani and Vito Longo. Boll. soc. ital. bud 
sper. 8, 1476-8(1933). — Nonnal individuals gave a mi. 
Donaggio reaction ; a delayed pptu. of the thionine <xx*h- 
sionally was not(^. Individuals in the febrile siuie 
(malai^, suppurative processes) gave a pos. D. 
liiere was a close parallellism between the D. and lui**- 
caino reaction. Epileptics only in convulsions gave a poa. 
reaction; otherwise, they gave a neg. reaction. 
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mentift precox and ncuropsycopathic cases always gave a 
^ Peter Masucci 

adaoupnooi and eiutioD. F. Fcrrauti. BoU. soc, tuJ, 
fnol, speT» 8» 160H*K)(19^). — ^The solns. necessary are: 
(1) Na borate 1%; (2) casein 2%; (3) buffer conslstiuK 
of 82 g. Na acetatc and GO g. AcOH in 1 1. H 2 O; (4) dil. 
buffer obtained by dilg. soln. (3) 100 times. Place 1 cc. of 
fresh guinea-pig serum in a 10-cc. centrifuge tul»e and add 
1 cc. of soln. (2). Mix and ppl . the casein bv adding 0.40 
rc. of soln. (3). Centrifuge » discard supenialani liquid 
and wOvSh the ppt. one or more limes with soln, (4) ; to the 
linal ppt. add 0.50 cc. of soln. (1) ; make up to 1 cc. wiih 
ptiy.siol. saline. Test for coinpleinent activity. Casein 
added to fresh giiifira-pig scriun and tft‘at(‘d us dcscrihtd 
has coiiiplcmenl activity. Pctei Masucci 

Renal glutathione in toxic nephritis from uranium salts. 
Michele Vetri. BoU. soc. ital, hiol. sper, 8, 1542 5 
(1933).— Glutathione was detd. in the kidneys of normal 
albino rats which hod Ik^cii injecied with 5^30 mg. IT 
kg. The av. glutathione content in the tiornial kidiu\s 
was 144.0 mg. iwr 100 g. of tissue; that ol kidiieys from 
nils 1-eated with U was 70.4^124.3 mg. % (<*4 112 Ins 
alter the injection). Peter Mastieci 

Changes in the electrolyte content of blood serum during 
inanition. 1). Tiuribi. Boll, soc. tial. hiol. sper 8, ir»4(i- 
7(1933). • Peter MasuaM 

Relations between lipoiis and immunological reactions 
of oidliotoxins.^ V. Gtonchi. Boll, sot, UaLhwl sper. 8. 
1593 6(1933).— Lywicetliin dtK's not possess I he |)roiKTl\ 
111 pioducing in rabbits or guinea pigs any immiiiKjlogical 
leactioiis; it plays 110 putt 111 the immunological reactions 
piiKiuced by ophiotoxins. Peter Masucci 

Chmiges in the serum protein as an index for liver 
function la hepatic disturbances Aldo Cioiiiiii. Anh. 

nsed. 57, 341~i^(l933). — The scrum globulin is 
iiictcuscd in cluroiiic liver in^uflicieiiey, whereas the albii- 
1111 n is diminished. The dist 111 bailee is in paralUdistn witli 
the seventy of the symptoms. At a const, ratio of both, 
a low abs. value indicates a more progressive injurv than a 
higher value. A. K. Mever 

Bilirubinemia I. Methods. («iorgio Doiiiitiici and 
(Viorgiu Marengo. Arch. set. med. 57, 505 22(1933). — 
\ description. U. The mechanism of the diazo reaction 
I hid. 523-00. III. Bilirubinemia in the first days of life 
and pathogenesis of thh jaundice of the newborn. Ihtd. 

, (i. E, Mever 

Alterations of the mineral equilibrium in the blood in 
nephropathy with special reference to true uremia. 
Peiiatu Molfese and Domenico l)e-Alessi. Arch. sti. 
med. 57. 594-010(lt»33); cf. C. A. 28, 2()8*.— Report of 
Ktboratory findings in a no. of cases. A. K. Meyer 
Carbohydrate metabolism in cholelithiasis and its com- 
plications. Frain 'sro Mulfino. Arch. set. med. 57, 011 
19(1 933).-- A .slight hviH-Tgliiceinis Is frequcntlv found in 
litliiasis without symptoms. 1'he glllc^mia of fasting may 
111 may not be increased in acute cases, but the glucemic 
•in VC is almost consUiiitly high and prolonged. Tetenc 
.isi's show frequofitly iiicrea.sed bUxid sugar from the 
'>( ginning. In colics, elevations up to gUicosiiria have 
• 11*11 observed, though the fasting bloofl sugar is not 
*iinst. A. E. Mever 

The influence of hemorrhage on some biochemical 
tomponents of the blood and on the acid-base equilibrium 
•n hypertension. R. S^otti- Douglas and R. Martinet ti. 
hih. sci. w«f. 57, 673-94(1933).- Tho acid-1 mlsc equil. is 
ntluenecd toward the acid side, but this is of short dura- 
linn and frequently followed later on by a slight plkalosis. 
I he urea level hi the blood is loweied. ^ A. IC. Meyei 
The sigidflcance of fatty substances in the kidney in 
patholoricaf conditions. C. Cioni and L. Franccscln- 
lh( chicToi. Arch. sci. med. 57, 706-24(1933). A. K. M. 

Acid-base equfliMum in the sick infant. L. Ribadcaii- 
1 Manias, Max L6vy and Suzanne Mignon. BuU. acad. 
•fifd. 110, 410-19(1933). • A. K. Meyer 

Hypochlommia and azotemia as a consequence of 
\nnumig in pregnancy. A. Schwaab and P. Walthcr. 
rresse mid. 41, 874-0(1933). , A. E. Meyer 


Epilepsy and hypoglucemia. Ph. Pagnie/, Bressenud. 
41, 870-8(1933). A E. Mevei 

Nitrogen metabolism and acidosis in relation to vomiting 
In pregnancy. Marcel Labb4. Presse med. 41, 921-2 
(1933). A. E. Meyer 

Complement and snake poisons. J. Velard and M. 
Vianna*. Rev. med.^Chirurg. Brasil. 41, No. 10(1933); 
Rev. sudHimericana endacnnol, inmunol, quimtoterap. 17, 
8241(1934). — The venoms of Lachesis and Trimeresuras 
destroy the action of complement ; however, the different 
s^ics vary considerably. Na/a triputUans Is less active; 
CroUUus terrtjhus and Vipera aspis have no influence on 
the cumplemeiit . '{'he dcstiiictive action is <]evelot>ed by 
incubation for 15 min. The venom remains un- 
changed ill everv respect. A. E. Meyer 

The prepituitary syndrome of basophilism. Basophilia. 
E. B. del Castillo, N. Contreras Oitiz and J. Reforzo 
Meralirives. med. (Hueiios Aiies) 1034, I, 234- 

9. — Description of a case. A. E. Meyej 

Postoperative acidosis and ketonuria. Ficdrik Ros- 
eher. At la AJed. UtantL, Suppl. XX IX , 303 pp.( L9«)3) - 
This monograph contains a discussion of the maintenanee 
of the aci(1-basi‘ balance of the oigatiisni and the origin of 
acidosis, also a description of the bicK'heiii. changes in 
carbohydrate, fat and protein metabolism as.s«)ccl. with 
liosto|K‘rative acidosis and kctonuiia. A moderate 
ketumiiia is an ninucdialc sc^qiicl of most operations ]ier- 
lormcd under nai costs but is a lare occurrence in operations 
tmder Ux'al anesthesia. Studies weic made 011 both 
blood and tiriiic in postoperative conditions after narcosis 
or local anesthesia. The leai'tion of tlie human organ ism 
to o|H‘ratic|ns luidei narcosis is almost slcieolypcd. There 
IS a deviation of the acid-basi' balance in an acidotic diicc- 
tioii, the development of the acidosis tiegiiining with the 
initiation of narcosis and gradually increasing during the 
oix*ratioii. T'liis is iieatlv complet*.ly compensated within 
24 Urs. alter tin o|KT«ilioii, and rKX'asionallv this eoiti- 
liensation brings aliont seeoiidaiilv a deviation to the 
alkalotic side. 'I'he iiriiiai v changes furnish corroborative 
cvulciicc, I hi* tUiatable aeidity increasing considerably in 
most instances dining 24 hrs. t>()stopeiatively, then 
gradually decreasing, accompanied by corresponding 
changes m the NH.i evciction. The total base excretion 
generally decreases 11111 tied lately after an o{)ctatinn. In 
otierations perfuiined under naicosi\s tlieie is an increase 
in the bloiHl siigai of 50 80%, but under local anesthesia 
there is no hypiTKliici line reaction 01 only a very .slight 
one. Unikr spinal anesthesia the blcHid sugar likcwisi' 
rises slightly. The h>|)crgluceniic leaction to narcosis 
lx*gitis even bcioie the opeiatiou begins and gradually 
reaches a mux. at its teniimation. In most cases the 
normal sugar level is reestatilished in alKitit 24 hrs. In 
expts. on rabbits, 111 wliieh ether or LTlCla narcosis Is u.scd 
as well as prix*aitie-udtenaliiie anesthesia a decrease in 
liver* glyc*)gen was found which varied directly with the 
duration and tlie ipiaiitity of anesthetic administered. 
As similar decn^ase of glycogen is also observed in the 
heart muscle it is thought (hat the glycogen mobilization is 
general, but in addn. the carliohydratc metabolism is 
likewise riduced. Under nat costs ther^ has always lieeii 
an abiionnullv high N excretion posto^xTativcly, which is 
generally not found after uncomplicated operations under 
local anesthesia. The high N excretion usually becomes 
manifest 48 hrs. alter the o]ieiation, and even after 8 10 
days may constitute 2G-30 g. per day. In the blood the 
nonprot<‘ui N increases very slightly shortly after the 
operation. There is likewise a rise in the blood fat and 
li|x>id content, with an increased fat in the liver panm- 
chyma, to which the postoperative ketosis is ultributen. 

' In adults, after operation under narcosis, there is always 
moderate and variable ketonuria, but in children this was 
iiiuch more pronounced and at times to a surfirishigly 
si'vcrc degr(*e. In children the ketosis is always accotu- 
l^iiicd by hyjicrglucemia, and whera the condition is very 
.ilariniug the usi* of a coinbinatiou of insulin and glucose is 
rv^commeuded in these cases. S. Morgulis 

The eflier number of serum. Franz Seelich. Bio- 
chem. Z. 268, 34-46(1934) .—Serum has the properly of 
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taking up aucoesstvo quantities of ether and formiog on 
shakuig a tranaixirciit, elastic gelatinous mass* This 
quantity of ether which can be taken by 1 cc* senitn is 
reprcxlucible and limited. This ccmstitutes the **ether 
no.** It represents a phenomenon of emulsification 
mnular to that observed when aq. solns. of Na oteate and 
glycoeholate are shaken with ether. The ether no. 
decreases when the serum is heated to 52* and the ether* 
serum interfucial tension rises at the same time. With an 
aq. Na oleaU* soln. the emulsifying quantity of ether 
depends only on the amt. of dtssolv^ substance but not 
on the concii. of the soln. whereas with Na glycoeholate 
>x>1h qnantily and conen. are determining factors. Nor* 
mal horse serum shows upon diln. the same behavior a.s 
dcH's an aq. soln. of Na glycMK'holate. When heated for 
10 min. at 67® the ether no. of normal horse serum in- 
1 teuses. This increase depends upon the COi content of 
the dilg. fluid. The lowered ether no. of serum previouslv 
iiialed to 60° can Ik* partly restored by treatment with 
C()j but this effect licconics piogressividy less and fails 
c<»mpletcly as the temp, is raised up to 56®. S. M. 

Bffact of temporary Idle stsgiuitioii on the bilirubin 
content of rabbit seium and its influence on the number of 
erythrocytes. A. Vischcr. Btochem, Z. 268, llfl~20 
(lttn4). — In normal rabbits the scrum bilirubin value does 
not exceed 0.1 mg. %, but on clamping off the ductus 
choledochtLs this rises to 0.155 mg. % in 2 hrs., to 0.2 mg. 
% in 3 hrs. and in 24 hrs. reaches 0.9 mg. %. Normal 
bilirubin values arc* found again 24 hrs. after the release of 
the Inlc stagnation. The scrum bilirubin concm. of O.l to 

O. 2 tng. % causes a rise in the numbi*r of red lilood cells, 

but in ccmcn. greatcT than 0.2 mg.% it firings about a 
dccrea-se. S. Morgulis 

The cakium-phosphorus ratio in rickets. G. Mouri- 
titiand ond A. Ia'uIict. Compt. rend, 198, 208-10(1 934) . — 
Humau milk contained 342 mg. of Ca ]>er 1. and 4^ mg. of 

P. Cow milk contained 1 599 mg. of Ca and 1974 mg. of P 

lier 1. These results are obtained on ash and may not 
show the portions of Ca and P present in the original 
enmliinations in milk. Cow milk is apparently more 
ruehitogenic than human milk. James C. Munch 

Hepatic complications in the treatment of syi^ib. 
The rose benpl test as a means of detecting disturbuices 
of liver function and its use as a guide in the therapy of 
syphilia. Ger.son K. Kiskind, Nonnan N. Epstein and 
Win. J. Kerr. Ann, Internal Med. 7, 900 80(1934). 
The test is iLsefiil. John T. Myers 

Hypogiucemia and hyperinsulinism. Milo K. Ted* 
stiom. Ann. Tnlernal Med. 7, 1013-25(1934). 

John T. Myers 

Absof^on in intestinal obstruction. B. Russd Best, 
Lvlc A. Newton and Roy Meidinger. Arch. Surg. 27, 
1080-6(1933). — There was no appreciable change m the 
rate of absorption of methylene blue above and bdow 
intestinal obstruction in dogs, suggesting that increased 
absorption above an obstruction is not the cause of death. 

John T. Mjrcrs 

Hyperinsulinemia secondary to an adenoma of the 
pancreas Lloyd 1. Ross and John M. Toiiiasch. Arch. 
Surg. 28, 223 31 (J934) . Tohn T. Myers 

Athogene^s of acute pancreatitis (acute pancreatic 
necrosis). Lester R. Ihagstedt, H. K. Havmond and 
James C. Ellis. Arth. Surg. 28, 2,32-91 (1934) . —The end 
products of the partial nr ('omplcte digestion of the pan- 
creas by active pancreatic luice are not sufficiently toxic, 
if placed in the pcriloni*al cavity, to cause death. Thesn 
vivo autolysis of sterile fetal pancreas and the intniperi* 
tqpeal diction of autoclav(*d pancreas tiy sterile pan- 
creatic juice did not ]irodiice toxemia. The toxemia re- 
sulting from exptl. in vivo autolysis of the pancreas is 
chiefly due to the presence of fecal proteolytic organisms 
which t>roliferat(' in the pancreatic tissue, and produce 
amines and siipilar siihslanc<*8 from protein decompii. 
The toxin of B. weltHii may contribute slightly. 

John T. Myers 

A new approach to the dieniietiy of munimi^. A. £. 
Steam. J. Bact. 27, 88-9(1934) .—An was made 

to apply quantmn tnech. considerations in cakg. the 


1 potential energies of arbitrarily chosen configurations of 

certain gronps. This may afford a method of studying 
immunobhenristry. John T, Myers 

The dienio4innianekgksl piroperties ef the np&Mt 
capeidar po^ynaecharide of pnemneiboeoua Type t. Os* 
wald T. Avery and Walther F. Ooebd. J. Bad. 27, 89-^ 
(1934). — ^The Ac polysaccharide absorbs from Type 1 
pneumococcus serum all type sp. precipiticn, agghitlnins 

2 and protective antibodies. Used as an antigen it produces 
T 3 rpe I sp. immunity in mice, but not in rabbits. The At 
polysaccluuide is readily converted into ha deacetylated 
deriv. by treatment with dil. alkali. The deacetylated 
form is nonantigenic and functions solely as a hapten. 

I John T. Myers 

The distribution of the immunizing antigen in the 
pneumococcus. Lloyd D. Fdton. J. Bad. 27, 90 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1673.— Only about 10% of the 
^ immunizing activity of the cell substance remains in the 
acid -insol. fraction. The sepn. of the acid-sol. fraction 
into aV^.-sol. and alc.-insol. fractions gave fractions which 
varied in immunizing activity. John T. Myers 

The influence of ^ mdecular weight of antigen on the 
proportion of antibody to antigen in precipitates. Sktifonl 
B. Hooker and Win. C. Boyd. J. Bad. 27, 91 -2(1934) . • 
'rhe ratio antigen. antibody iu ppts. formed at the eqinvd- 

4 Iciice iHiint differs widely in different systems. To 

ai'count for these differences, it is assutned that at tin 
equivalence imiiit the antigeff mol. Is just Complet(4\ 
covered by mols. of antib^y. The mol. wt. can hi 

calcd. from the above ratio. ' John Tt. Myers 

Serum reactions in the disimmtmized state! Rcnhui 
L: Kahn aiid*£lizaiietli B. MclKriuott. J. \Bact 27, 
94(1934). — It is likely that the difference bcmeeii ai, 
^utinin and precipitin reacAons in the dlsimiuunlzcd stiiti 
^ is largely due to the diffcTcnce between the total rout tinv 
surface of the minute colloidal particles of the piotiin 
antigen and the eomparativdy large surface of the bai 
terid antigen. The former could absorb relatively nun h 
more precipitin. John T. Mvcis 

The antigenic value of unprecipitated and alum-precipi 
tated tetanus toxoid. 1). II. Hcrgey and S. Etils. / 
Bact. 27, 95-6(1934).— The alum-pptd. toxoid seem 

5 more active os an antigen. John T. Mver 

The antigenic structure of Sta|fiiylococcus aureus and 
its valiants. Rachel E. Hoffstadtt Guy P. Youmans nmi 
Wesley Clark. ^J. Bact. 27. 97-8(19.34). No miivakti 
salt agglutinateci any strain or variant. Bivalent sails (ti 
l*b, Cu and Fe and all txivalent salts in some cofu> 
agglutinated all strains. High conciis. of AJ and t i 
retarded agglutination of all forms. John T. Myers 
The adjustment of the blood volume after transfusion 
^ A. K. Boycott and C. L. Oakley. J. Path. Bact. 38, 'U , 
(1934) . — ^The plasma vol. returns to noriial in 2 or 3 da\ ^ , 
but the blood vol. rcn|ains too large by the vol. of tin 
injected erythrocylks, which are not destroyed. Most ni 
the injected plasma proteins disappear from the blood. 

John T. Mycis 

The porphyrins in human disease., iV U . Mason, C\ i il 
CourviUe and £. Ziskind . Medicine 12, 355 4.39( 1 933) 
g A general review of the chemistry of the natural .mil 
artificial porphyrins is given. Their occurreticc iii lni 
urine, methods for delecting them by means of piioi^ 
sensitivity and fluorescena*, the various clinical featiin ^ 
accompanying hematopqrphyria,* the pathol. anat<Mii\. 
pathogenesis and treatment are discussed. F. B. b 
Diphtheria toxin and antitoxin. Determination of 
fonnaid^yde and methods by which it can be removed 
firom anatoxin, tiaburo Suzuki. KiUHaU) Arch, 

^ Med. 10, 207-78(1938).— The floccuktiqp iH-twem 
toxin and antitoxin is a sp. reaction. Anatoxin abo 
flocculates with antitoxin. The flocculation -prodm in^ 
substance can be sepd. from diphtheria toxin by pptn. \vith 
ak. or (NHOiSQi, the latter giving a product wlmli 
retains its toxicity for over 3 years. The floccuIatiDij 
occurs only at a certain conen. oi toxin or anatoxm •ind 
does not, therefore, follow the law cl multiples. A 
method is given, for detg. the units of low immune stra. 
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CHbOocn^^bc detected in purified nnetoxin by the l /. Omen Med. Atm. 2i, 1178-88(in Oennan tf4) 


dimedhn otetlMd. p. b. Seibert 

Mr. 12, 787(1033); J. Am. Med. Aitoc. ibl, 061,~-A 
drop in ttie cUoride content of the blood Occurred in 
ekparfanenteUy pnfluced bmitt in dogs. This diminution 
in chkMridM is proiiortioiiml to the size and degree oi the 
burn. Improvement fullowiug intravenoue hypertonic 
salitM is not due to replacement of the clilurides hut to 
climinatUin of tosdc products due to the diuresis cuusi^d liy 
the intravenous soln. Louis J. Soffer 

Halogen halanoe of blood, spinal fluid and urine in 
patienta with convulaive states on bromide-boride 
thempgr. J. NotkiUp Teresa Garcia and John A. Killian 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiatry 30, 114-|22( 1033) .—Relative 
I'oncns. of Br anfl Cl in whole blood, ])la<una, spinal ilutd 
and urine were deUl. in a group of epileptic patients who 


( 1033 ).— With Becher's method (C\ .1. 20 , 1600), the 
blood of the normal human being (15 cases) gave the 
xanthoproteic value 14 -- 24 , av. 19 ; and that of hepatic 
patients (40 caBCB)i av. 22, the blood of a secondary 
atrophic liver case and coma being the highest. Thu 
bloo4 normfd dog gave 12-*24, av. 18, which rose 
when Kck fisttila was produced. With Eck fistula and liga- 
tion of the hepatic artery together, still greater values were 
obtained. The ^cat increase of xanthoproteic value hi 
the case of hepatic cotna is due to interference of the de- 
toxicating function of the liver accompanied with an 
uicreased decompti. of tiody protein. S. Tashiro 
Metabolism ixv hepatic diseases. 1. Total nitrogen 
and nonprotein nitrogen. Siisumu Nakao, Yohitsu Kin 
and Shichirai Matsuzaki. J. Chosen Med. Assoc. 23 , 

, . . , •- — *; 8(»(m Oinuin 1.35 0}(1U33). — ^I'hc total N content 

had beenreceiying brcmide-chlonde therapy for 1 year or 3 of the blood of hepatic patients (comatose and abscess 


more. The distribution of Br lictweeii blood cells and 
plasnui was similar to that of Cl, and the total halogens of 
plasma did not exceed the normal level foi Cl while in the 
cells the total halogen content was 15 30% aln^ve the av. 
tiiirnial for CL Thu concu. of Bi in spinal fluid was less 
thun that in whole blood while the Br-Cl ratio of urine us 
contrasted to that of blood varied between plus 4 and minus 
07% of the blood ratio. These changes in halogen tialanee 


e\CL]Ued) is lower tphan the normal average due to anemia. 
Ill these 2 exceptions, there are marked inci eases. The 
ingestion of peptone or gelatin to healthy persons or patients 
with hepatic disorders causes an iucreasc in blood and 
urinary N, but their return to normal is more rapid in the 
foiuier, prolmbly l)ecaiise of the different rates of absorp* 
tmn. In dogs poisoned with P, or with blocked bile duct, 
or iu'k Usttila with ligated hepatic artery, blixid nonprotein 


occurred within J4hrs. afUT the therapy wasstaited and Br ^ N greatly incirases, but not in the aninial with Eck fistula 

could be detected in these fluids for 44 days attci cessation “ ' 

of therapy, llic Cl apparently replaced by Bi in 
plasma and in spinal fluid but in binod cells addn. as well as 
siilistitutiou effects may take place. I/>uis J. Soffer 
Chemical investigations and new theories on immunity. 
l«Vlix llaurowitz. Med, Klin. 20, i)36 9(1933). -A 
discussion of the recent advances in the cbemi:ktrv of 
antigens and antibody fonixition and tUcir conipn. 

■ Louis J. iiuffct 

Carbohydrate production from fat with special reference 
to diabetes. Margaret D&nn . Yale J. Biol, Med. 5, 351^ 

72(1033). — From a review of tlic literature 1). concludes 
that the interpretation of the R. Q. and the D, N latio as 
well as fal-feediug exids. in noruial animals lavois the 
view of noncomhustioii of caibolivdtates duiiug dialH'tes. 

Louis J. Soffer 


alniic. 1‘licse different N distributions in hcpiitie 
have sinne diagnostic value, but should not lie attribuU^d 
to the change 111 protein metabolism. III. Amino acidB. 
Keitaro Tsushima, f 6 m/. l»348Mi4 (in German 110-11). - 
Blood amino N of the healthy Oriental is about the same as 
that nt the (Accidental, but urinary amino N is lower (av. 
1 1.82 mg. %) . Thm' is no chuTixe in the amt. of these in 
simple lauiidicc, a slight increase in cancer and cirrhosis of 
the liver, and txouounced iiicieasc in the comatose. In 
he])atic disorders, rate of the return of amino N to normal 
values aftei ingestion of protein is much slower than in 
the normal individual, probably becausi* of the delay in 
aniino acid absorption. When the bile duct of the dog is 
hgated, amino N of the blood and uriuc increases ; and their 
ictum to normal after ingestion of protein is exceedingly 
slow. 1 he ingestion of peptone to Kck fistula dogs pro- 


Lecithin in fractionation of antitoxic serum, and trans- ^ duces a very slight increase in amino N, but when the 


formation of pseudo- to euglobulin. 1. i’irosky and K 
Modem. Anales asoc. quint, Argentina 21, 142 8U93.3). 
Sec C\ A . 28, 818*. ‘ E. M. Syiiimes 

Carbohydrate metabolism in obstructive jaundice. 
vSadao Ni.shigaki. .7. Chosen Med. Assoc. 23, 550 0.3 
(m English 34-0) (1933). — ^With rabbits and chickens 
with ligated common duct, sugar tolerance, glycogen 
(ontent of the liver and muscle, blood bile acld.s and ^ 
|)<incrcatic hormones were detd. 'I’he results show that 
hvpoglucemia in jaundice is partly due to an' increase of 
bile acids in the .ilood, but chiefly due to hypersecretion of 
pancreatic hormones, and the dccrei|sc of the liver glyco- 
gen.* S. 'Ihshiro 

Bile acids. I. Bile acid content of the blood of pa- 
tients enflering hom hmtic and biliary diseases. Shosen 
bokii and Kogy^ku Gon. J. Chosen Med. Assoc. 23, 
1075- 90{lii German 87-8) (1933). Analysis of the nonnal 8 
bloiid with Szirald's method gave 0.020-4.100, av. 1.298 
for the corpuscle, 1.080-17.850, av. 5.050 for the plasma, 
.ind 0.517-10.629, av. 2.912 for the whole blood in mg. %. 
I'he value for non-hectic cases, and hepatic and biliary 
v'ases without jaundice falls within the normal variations. 
With jaundice, bile acids increase, but later fall to normal, 
bi fatal cases, bile adds often fall below normal. Both 
urine and spinal fluids of the normal human being contain 
bile adds, n.* Effect of fbod on blood bile adds. Ibid. ^ 
l3(;5-81(iji Oman 111-12).— Regardless of the kind of 
dii‘ts, food intake reduces the normal blood bile acids. 

1 his increase does not occur in the blood of hepatic and 
inhaty coses. In obstructive jaundice, the med may 
increase blood bile adds. The variation of blood bile add 
IS under tbe control of hepatic funotioti. S. Tashiro 
GUatod sud oapertanofitai studies on xanthoproteic 
reaction of the blood of hepatic diaorders. H. Inouc. 


hepatic artcrv is ligated in addn. thcn» is a large increa.se. 
IV. Uric acid, liidco Inouc. 1410-19 (in German 

117).- There is no noticealile diiTcrcuce m uric acid 
('(intents ticlwf'cn iK'allhy and hepatic cast's. In Icucemiu 
jtid advanced ca.4rs of cancer of the liver, both blood and 
urinary uric acid show a decided increase. The ingestion 
of iicptonc increases both in healthy and hepatic cases, but 
there is in the latter case a con.stdcrablc delay in this 
incrca.se and its ('limination. S. Tashiro 

The pn of horses* blood in health and disease. A. 
Meyer. Arch. wiss. prakU Tierhetlkunde 66, 512--2U 
( 1 A 3 . 3 ) . — ^The normal pn. ranged from 7.38 to 7.56. Devi- 
ations from this were found in gastro-intestinal disease, in 
chronic heail and lung €li.scasc, 111 acute respiratory disease*, 
in tetanus, in myoglobiuuria, in agony and in morbus 
maculosus. Henry Tauber 

The etiology of grass tetany: the influence of high 
protein intake. B. Sjollcma and L. Secklcs. Arch. wiss. 
prakt. Tierhmlkunde 66, 60-9(1933).— Cows kepi ou a 
very high protein diet (earth nut, soy and meat gluten) 
showed toxi(' symptoms resulting in some cases in death. 
The total blood N was increased ; proteins, urea and amino 
acids were normal. The urinary constituents were mark- 
edly changed including high sugar excretion indicating 
kidney damage. Henry Taubtr 

Comparative antigenic studies on egg albumin de- 
natured by intenee audible sound and by other means. 
E. W. Flosdorf and L. A. CliamlK'rs. .4m. J. Med. Set. 
187, 294; J. Boa. 27, 02(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 415U— 
Antigenic studies with the washed coagului|i from treated 
albumin indicate an altered specififity and antigenic power 
similar to that produced by other means subh as heating 
in an alk. or acid soln. Long treatment with the sonic 
vibrator redispersca the coagulated fraction into a very 
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opaic4icciit Sfilii. which cannot be* sepd. by centrifuging at 
ordinary speeds. This niixt. yields a ppt. both with anti- 
nativc-albumin and with autiheat-4cnatured-albuinin 
ratibit sera. After sulicutancous immunization rabbits 
were tested for decree of immunization both by intra- 
dertnal injection and by pptn. with the serum obtained 
after bleeding, h^xcelleut agreement as to degree of 
immunization and to antigenic specificity was observed in 
the results of the Art bus phenomenon, after both types of 
testing. R. C. Willson 

Andersen, William T.: Studies on Blood Sugar and 
(Mycosuria in h-xophthsiliuic Goitre. Translated from 
Danish. CoiH'ulmgen: Levin Sc Munksgaard. 20t) pp. 
Reviewed in ./. Am. Med. Assor. 102, K7(K L!)*}4). 

Labb6, Marcel: Le tniitomeiit dii diatidte. 4th ed., 
ievisi*d and 4>tilaTged. Paris: Masson & Cie. 20(5 pp. 


H -PlIARMACOUXiY 

A. N. RICITARD9 

The toxicity of aluminum with respect to the method of 
administration. Gabriel Bertrand and P. Serbescti. 
Compt, rend. 198, 517-20(1034). — Intruperitoneal in- 
jection of 100 iiig. A1 sulfate ( 1 % soln.)/kg. body wt. in 5 
iabbit.s gave av. survival lime of 4 hrs. 44 tiiin.; stib- 
(‘utoncous injection of 100 mg. S hrs. 0 min.; 125 mg., 
0 hrs. 12 mill.; 150 mg., 4 his. 31 min.; 400 mg. per os, 
7 hrs. 7 mill. P'lfly mg. introduced directly into the 
stomach caused death in 4 of 5 labbits in 33-49 days. 
A1 introduced in hK>d from cooking utensils is harmless. 

Philip D. Adams 

Injections of acetylcholine in ulcera cruris varicose. 
B. A. IlardenbiTg. Nederland. Tiiduhr. Geneeskuntle 
77, If, 1778 8.3(19ii3).*-Neg. results were obtained in 30 
cases. R. Beutner 

Treatment of pemphigus vulgaris and of pemphigus 
chronicus recidivans (Duhring’s disease) with Bayer 20S. 
J. J. Zoon. Nederland. I'tjdschr. Geneeskunde 77, II, 
2419450(1033).-- Reports on successful intravenous treat- 
ment with Bayer 205 of L cast* of pemphigus vulgaris and 
(i coses of DuliriugS disease. R. Beutner 

The application of pemocton in eclampsia attacks 
M. C. Boon V. ()ch.see. Nederland. Ti',d.sihr. Geneeskunde 
77, TI, 2S1 0-1 0(1933) .—Pavorable case reiiorls. R. B. 

Two fatal cases of lumbar anesthesia by means of 
percaine (nupercaine). IS. Behi and A. Zeckel. Neder- 
land. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 77, Til, 3405 71(1933).- 
Iii 2 cases nupercaine, inject e<l intraspinally, produced 
fatal lesioiLS of the meinbianes and nerve roots of the cord. 
Histological cxaitins. indicated that next to the general 
toxic action of nupercaine individual fai'tors played a role. 

R. Beutner 

Experience with a new intravenous narcotic sodium 
evipan. A. J. M. Diiyziiigs. Nederland. Tijdschr. 
Geneeskunde 77, HI, 3154 7( 1933). -Na evipan (cf. 

A. 27, 2210) is recommended for surgical narc<»sis; 
it should be administeicd intravenously. R. Beutner 
Avertin in the pain crisis of blood-vessel spasm. Her- 
Irani M. Betiilieim and Raymond A. Taylor. Ann. 
Surgery 99, 550 3(1931). 'Favorable use of avert in in 
one case of blood-vessel spasm is described. R. B. 

Treatment of hypochromic anemia with soluble ferrous 
salts. Harold W. Fullerloii. Edinburgh Med. J. 41, 
99 0)7(1934).- VvSO* in a daily dose of 9 grains Ls a 
elieap and ofTicicnt method of tiealment in hypfx'hromic 
anemia. Rachel Brown 

Diiodotyrosine and thyroid function. A. W. Elmer. 
(juaitt. J. Exptl. Thysiol. 24, 95 9(1934). — Hyiierfunction 
in the thyroid of the guinea pig produced by thyrotropic 
hormone can be inhibited by the administration of diiodo- 
tyrosine (I) . The same effect is produced by KI in equiv. 
dosage. I is ea.si]y broken down in the body and its effect 
is probably due to the nonsp. action of the liberated I. 

• * Rachel Brown 

Mercuiy-laden air: the toxic concentration, the pro- 
portion aMMirbed and the urinary excretion. A. M. Fraser, 
K* !• Melville and R. L. Stehle, J. Ind. Hyg. 16, 77-01 


( 1934) . —Doga were used as the exptl. animals. A conen. 
of 1.80 mg. of Hg vapor per cu. m. of air, inhaled 8 hrs. 
daily during a period of 40 days, produced no ostenrible 
evidence of Hg poisoning. The daily excretion of Hg 
was about 0.5 mg. for dogs weighing 12 kg. An average 
of 24% of the Hg in air contg. 2.91-26.18 mg. of Hg per 
m. m. of inhaled air was absorbed. A. L. Rider 
The effects of the inhalation of hydrogen fluoride. I. 
The response following exposure to hi|fh concentrations. 
Willard Machlc, Frederick Thamann, X^l Kitzmiller 
and Jacob Cholak. /. Ind. Ilyg. 16, 129-45(1934). — 
Exposure to conens. of HP above 1.5 mg. per 1. for any 
period of time is dangerous for rabbits and guinea pigs. 
Conens. of l.O mg. per 1. and less caused .nf> deaths in 
rabbits and guinea pigs exposed for as long as 30 min. 
although evidences of injury were definite. Conens. be- 
low 0.1 mg. per 1. were tolerated by rabbits and guinea 
pigs for 6 hrs. without injury severe enough to produce 
death. 0.0245 nig. per 1. caused uo deaths hi 0 animals 
exposed for 41 hrs. Data on other acid gases are con- 
flicting t)ut in magnitude of toxicity HP appears to lie of 
the same order as HCt ami SOt. Observations on the 
effects of sublcthal exposures in animals should be carried 
out for at least 0 months and preferably 8 months After 
the period ot exposure. A. Elder 

Elimination of iodine after ingestion of diiodotyrosine. 
P. Sainton, F. Kaysir and E. Aiischel. Compt. rend, 
soc. hiol. 115, 244-7(1934); cf C. A. ^11, 3005. - In 
normal persons 40-00% and in Bdsedow*s difA'asi* pin 40'*;, 
of the 1 ill diiodotyrosine was eliminated in the iiriii* during 
the period 2-36 hrs. after iugestion. ' 1.. K. ihlson 
Effect of insulin on the metabolism of amind acids 
P. de Nayer, A.*Lacquct and J. P. Bcmc‘kaerl. yompt 
rend. soc. hiol. 115, 437-8(1934) When sniali doses 
ol glycine were injected into* rabbits the adminisUation 
of insulin increased the rate at which it disnppeaVed Ironi 
the blood, but with large dos^s of glveine the rale oi 
disappearance was slower in itisulinizcd animals than in 
controls. L. E. Gilson 

Action of vagotonin on cardiac rhythm T^. Merkhsi, 
R. Graiidpierre and M, Vidacovilcli. Compt. rend. soc. 
biol. 115, 475-7(1934); cf. C. A. 28. 5.3H.--Jn dogs, 
vagotonin completely free from insulin caused a decrease 
of the cardiac rhyllim whereas insulin eomplelely frei 
from vagotonin always caused an inerease. Conflicts 
111 the results of other woikers on fclic cardiac at'tion ol 
insulin are probably due to the pieseiice of more or les. 
vagotonin in the fJrcpns. used.* L. E. Gilson 

Adrenaline and its ethylamine homolog (dihydroxy- 
phenylethanolethylamine) can provoke hypotension and 
renal vasoconstriction at the same time. Raymond- 
Ilaiuel. Compt, rend. soc. biol. 115, 512 15(1934) . 

f L. E. Gilson 

Insulin hypoglucemia tests in obesity ^ Marcel T^rabbe 
and R . Boulin. Compt. renfi, soc. hiol. 115, 5l5-ir)( 1934) . 

In olxise non-diabetifc cases the effects of insulin wen* 
practically the same as in nonnal subjects. L. E. G. 

A ferric derivative of adrenaline of a probable quinone 
nature. Chemical preparation. Car|ii« -renal action in 
rabbits. J. Paviot, F. Arloing, A. Morri, A. Josserand 
and A. Badiiiand. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 517 21 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, I lOl*.- -Pulped bovine adrenals 
were treated with FeCb and NH4OII in .such proportions 
that a blue, very sol. compel., adrenoferrine, was formed 
The compel, is about Vi as toxic as d^lrenaline. In rabbits 
it produced cardiac dilution7 without hypertrophy of th* 
inycK*ardium, and often infianiiuatory nodules in thi 
kidneys accompanied by hyperazotemia. Anatomical 
study of the renal lesions observed in normal rabbits and 
rabbits treated with adrenoferrine or adrenidine. F 
Arloing, A. Josserand and M. I.Arvrat. Ibid. 521-2. 

L. E. Gilson 

Intravenous injections of hypertonic solution of n^** 
nesium for the treatment of migraine. Auguste Lumi^ro 
and Paul Meyer. Compt, rend. soc. biol, 115, 634 (» 
(1034).'— Five cc. 50% MgSO* soln. iu 1-cc. installments 
about 1 min. apart gave prompt relief. A transient m- 
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Md increased excreUon^hMde"*’ iolloi^ ’ ^npJetc control oi (^tba hulimoidet in atreama, pools 

“ — S-* ^ «*vnura. 1^. £. t^uson and marshes was obtained by treatinR the water with 

Cn^i. K. I>. Jacob 

Glncose oierapy in a parturient disorder atypical of 

lib «_!• • m 


Spart^e and ^ Taaoinotn reflexes of Ae^^o^^d 
muB. Fer^nd Memier, J Delphaut and C. Rirso. 
l<mpi. rend. soc. bu^. 115, 544 45(1934).— Sparteino has 
a depressive action on the reflexes. L. E. Gilson 

The car^d sinus ai^ the respiration-sflmulating action 
of ^e ^t^e-Uke drugs. Fernand Mercier, C. Riz/o 
and T. Delphaut. Comfit, rend. soc. biot. US. 54(1 ‘t 

***' 3751), Meji 

Hiin rholine aid not produce their usual slinmlaling efFcct 
on respiration in dogs after removal of the carotid sinus 

.... . I-t- h'. Oilson 

Antagonism of curare and pilocarpine. Kavmotido 
Hanict . Ctmpl, rend. ior. hwl. 115, (W)2^4f 1 9;i4 j . 

Vagotonin and adrenaline-chloroform 
SiiTitcnoise, L. Merklen, R. CJrundpienc and M. Vidaco- 
v!ich. Conipt, rend, soc, bioL 115, ftJ2 14(1934); cf. C. A 
28, 1407*.— Vagotonin prevent^ the syncope, iiisiiiiil 

Action of potassium cyamde on the respiration of the 
dog with refhrence to the respiratory nerve centers and the 
reTexIiones of the carotid siiAis. T.uricn Camus, Henri 
I^Miard and F^ix P. Mcrklen. Conipt. rend, ,sof. (nol 
115, 014 -18(19.34). __ _ L.K. Gilson ' 


milk fever and resembling acetonemia. A. 3\' Gilyard 
Oilyard. Cornell Veterinarian 23. 377-8 

(1933).,— Immediate and complete recovery from the 
(li.^rder was ohiaiiied by injt^cling 1 1. of a 12% glucose^ 
9 '^12: jugular veins of the cows. K. D. Jacob 

The chemotherapy of oesophagostomiasls in ^eep. 
m’ ./on Onderstepoort f. Vet, Set. 1, 07 7ti 

(19.(3). In general liquid and lltO-sol. drugs, with ot 
without nstringeuls and laxatives, were ineffective against 
the iKKliilar worm* Oesophago^tomum coluntbianuw, in 
sheep, 'rhe best results were ohiaiiied with ielativ<4y 
iiisol. eoiupds., which are most likely to reach the colon 
and which may app.'uciitly be iiiKcstcd by the parn.silcs. 
3 As^Si and NuiSiP#, in doses of 0.20 1.3 g. and 1 4 g., 

K»ve faiily good control and had no toxic efTccl 

on the sheep; the efficiency of AsoSs seems to be reduced 
wh€‘n It is uw‘d in combination with other iiiorg. conipds. 
Certain conipds. of C''!i and Hg may be useful against the 
w*jnw. _ ^ K. D. Jacob 

The toxicity of sodium chlorate. 1). C't. Slcyii. Onder- 
depoort J. Vet. Sti. 1, 157 f>2( 193.3) .—NaClO* in dailv 
lints, up to 5 g. ill a lO^'i soln. produced no ill effects on 


•ind G. Kassil, fompt. renA. soc biot. 115, 02.3 7f 19.31 ) . 
Rats and cals were treated with xanthine, guanine, uiic 
icid, Ihecibrominc, theophylline and diiirotin. No effect 
on the permeability of the blood-stiinal fluid barrier to 
K 4 Fe(CN)o, trypan blue or arsphenamim , e<»iild be de- 
lected. L I*'. Oilvm 


<luce<l sc* VI re symptoms of poisoning. In .sheep .3 daily 
doses of 1.5 g. each produced death 20 hrs. after ad- 
ministration of the la&t dose; two 3(*-g dos(‘s were fatiil, 
wheieas 2(t daily doses of 7.5 g. produced only traiisieiil 
iliairhea and in.ippelenee. A hoise developed faiily 
severe symplonis of poisoning after the administration ol 
... . vrii-r... 120 and 130 g. NaClOg, fc*sp., whereas 00 g. prodiiecfl 

Further mvestigation of th^ a^on of yagotonm on the 5 only slight nu themoglobiiiemia. Hecause of its low 


porasympatlietic system. I). Santenoise, L. Mirklon 
I ml M. Vidacovitch. Compt. rend, soc. htol US, 097 701 
1 193 n ; cf. r. A . 27, .3.38, - L. F. Gilson 

A comparative study of adrenaline, sympathol and 
ephetonine. F. NSehillmg and G. Kopp. Dent, med 
\\o(hsthr. 58, I39tl-14()l( 1932). - The pharmaciKlynainie 
Hiictions to sympathol are much less pronounced than 
I hose of adrenaline or ephetonine. Intra.miscHilar in- 
iiciioii of ISO 240 mg. of sympathol produces only a o 
light pressoi action; oral doses of 1 2 g. iinMluce no 
itTeets. ^ Arthur CVollmaii 

Rotenone a new parasiticide. Douglas R. Crane. 
Cornell Veterinarian 23, 15 31(19.33). rKotetionc was 
uoiitfixic to dogs whin given m amts, up to 0.2 g./kg. 

Ill liody wt. 3'raiisitory gastritis and enteritis were cauMxl 
liv doses of O.l 0.2 g. Doses of 0.0,1-0.20 g. caused no 


toxicity to animals, the use of NaC'K )a as a weed killer on 
pastures offers eonsidiTable proimsi*. K. 1). Jacob 
Recent investigations into the toxicity of known and 
unknown poisonous plants in the Union of South Africa. 
D. O. Steyn. Onderstepmrt J, Vet Sci. 1, 173 82(19.33); 
cf. C. A. 27, ,5121. -Ihe plants Ditilocaulon almtmle 
N. 1{. Hr. and Chtronia trnnsvaalenMS Oilg., not pre- 
viously known to be poisonous, were toxic to animals. 

K. I). Jacob 

Fungi in relation to health in man and animal. I). G. 
NSieyn. Onderstepoort J. Vet. Sti, I, 183 212(19.33). 

3 he chemistry and symptoms of fungus poisoning are 
discussed. When it was administered by means of a 
stomach tube, the mold skin (90 g. over a period of 3 
d.iys) ot Fusarium montltjorme var. sub-glut%nan\ giowii 
on Raulin's medium caused the death of labbils in 4 14 


vniplonib of motor paralysis in tlogs any age. Young ilavs. Sixtv-nine relcreiices. K. D. Jacob 

'li»gs i\ere less apt to be depressed or naiisea(e<] by ver>" ' Photosensitization of ani ‘ “ 


I II ge doses than w-ere <ild animals. Rfitenone, av* the rale 
ol 0.05 g./kg. of body wl., was effeclivc against the dog 
liookwonn, AnkyJostoma raa?mi,«and the loundworms, 
ro\as^ari<: Imbata and Belatams marginata; it was only 
(Moderately effective nigaiiist the enccidiiim of dogs and 
IS iiieffeetive against canine tapeworms. In general, 
ciienone caused an An'tstially rapid recovery fnim follicular 


animals in South Africa I. 
The action of vaiious fluorescent dyestuffs. J. 1. Qiitii. 
Onderstepoort J. Vet. .Sii. 1, 4.59-98(19,33). — lutiavcnous 
ill lection of 1 g. eosin, erylhrosiiie oi rose lamgal into sheep 
and goats caused marked photo.seiisilizatioii within a 
h‘w min. when the animals were exposed to sunlight ; 
no effects were o!)served in ihe absi'iiee of sunlight, amt 
111 no case was there any dcfaiigeineiit of the iiiteriial 


lUige. The Ih»sI results were obtained when Ihe drug g organs. Dyestuffs of the anthracene gt;oup gave no po.s 

tu,. — I f... results of photosensiti/ation. In the acridine gioup, 

ucTiflavinc produced marked light sensitivity which soon 
pashtxl off. In the thiazine group, methylene blue, methyl 
cue violet and thioniiie produced marked sensitization 
of short dm at ion and accompanied by hemolysis; the 
iionfluoresixmt niethyl violet had no sensitizing effect. 
lujixHions of quinine salts did not photosensitize sheep but 
caused hemolysis and hemoglobinuria. 11. The presence 


\\as administered after the animal had been starved fot 
In 24 hrs. Fourteen references. K. 1). Jai*ob 

Uses of some drugs acting upon the circulatory system. 
II J. Milks. Cornell Veterinarian 23, 152 4KK 1933). — 
\ disiaissiou of the pAysiol. effiets of various ehem. 
itnpds. on domestic atitmals. K. D. Jacobs 

The campaign against liver flukes in California and the 
results. Robert Jay. Cornell Veterinarian 23» 272 9 


1 1933).— ^heep that were put on cultivated crops or on ^ of a lethal factor in certain members of the plant genus 


li.iiid feeding after being grazed on sparse pa.sturc fre- 
(inenlly bei*aiiie stiff and moved with dsiliculty when they 
Wile treated with CCU for control of the liver fluke. 
I 111* ssnuploms wen* similar to those produced expeii- 
in\»ii tally in dogs by repeated treatments with CCU 
'^lu1e on a Ca-defleient did. However, the same synip- 
i<'in.s appeared in sheep after being turned into feeds rich 
m Ca or after a change to feeds supplemented with Ca. 


Tribulus. Claude Riniinglon and J. 1. Quin. Ibid. 
499-89.--See C. A. 28, 2()5n«. HI. The photodynamic 
action of Hypericum ethiopicum var. glaucescens Sond. 
and Hypericum leucoptvehodes (syn. H. laoceolatum 
Lam.). J, 1. Quin. Ibid. 491-0.-^Dried pulverized II. 
ethio^um, when drenched to Merino sheep, caus(*d in- 
tense photosensitization and edematous swelling of the 
exposed parts of the skin; such affected skin later Ik.*- 
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came necrosed and was followed by sloughing. A deep-^red i Z. git. 
fluorescent pigment, sol. in acetone, ale. and water was derive, 
extd. from the dried plant; this pigment when injeoted 
into sheep caused well-marked photoeensitiaation, but the 
symptoms were not accompanied by icterus and resembled 
those {nodueed by hematoporphsrrin. leueofiychoies 
caused a much weaker and delayed photosensitiaation. 

IV. the toxicity of Lophelaena eorilfolia (Banr:) PhiU. 
end C. A. Sm. ( -* L. lendii sp. Moore), ibid. 497-9 
L. eoriifolia contains an active liver poisem which, how- 
ever, in drenching expts. did not cause geeldikkop in 
sheep. Wlicn it is ground in a mill, the dry material 
emits a peculiar resinous odor. V. the toxicity of Lippia 
sehmanni (Peers) and Lippia prptoriensia (Pears). 

Jbid. 6<)l-4. — When they were drenched to sheep, both 
specie.^ caused photosensitization accompanied by icterus. 

L. rehmanni was much more toxic than L. pretar^n^. 

The toxic agent of L. rehmanni is sol. in 7^5% ale. VI. the 3 
effect of surgical obstruction of the nonnal bile flow. 

Ibid. 50G-26. — Surgical obstruction of the exira-hcpatic 
bile tracts in ^oep caused photosensitization within 1 
week when animals having closely shorn heads and backs 
were exposed to sunlight. The cfTtnas of administering 
CCl 4 , CHCUt AsHt, MnCls and pheuylhydraziue to sheep 
having 8tirgi<^ty obstructed bile tracts are discussed. 

£. D. Jacob 


expa. Med. 85, 536^(1992). -Barbituric acid 
generally lower fliioemia. Cfaloretone pnodofisa a 
rise and then a fall. Chloralose requires latga doses to 
produce e lowering. Chloral, Formamidol and Dienin 
have no duMractcristac action. Milton Levy 

Phrad and indole metabolism. VI. Latent phnol 
end indole intoxleation and adrenal hypertrophy. M. 
Biebl. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 022-37(1933); cf. C. A. 
^ 27, 5422. Mil^Levy 

^ Anterior hyp^diyeis extracts and ahnonnai glycogeo 
storage. H. Fasold. Z. ges. cxpH. AM. 92, 08-5(1933).- 
A patient with disturbed gly^gen storage was given pra- 
physon. The blood sugar did not rise. Praphsrsra acts 
through adrenaline and these subjects are not eenairive tn 
adrendine. The result is expected. The excretion nl 
ketone bodies inAvased. Praphyson has no value as a 
therapeutic agent in this disease. Milton Levy 

The effects of phenylhydrazine, phoedtorus and arsenic 
poisonings on the lipoids and amino acids of blood 
S&ndor Lang and J. Situker^ Z. ges. expU. Med. 92, 
; cf. C. 


98-101 (1038) ; cf. C. A . 27, .3000, 6114.-— In dogs pheuyl- 
hydrafine poisoning was accompanied by a fall 01 amiiKt 
acidemia and a rise of eholesteroleniia. In chronic 1* 
poisoning the opposite is (tnie. Arsemc has no legului 
effect. Milton Levy 

The effects of thyroid and bone marrow on plasnm pro- 


Rotenone, flw affective constituent of darria root. ^ tains. SkndorLkng. Z. ges. exp/l. Me/J. 92, 102' 7 (lyXi) 
XVI. The relative toxidties of rotenone, deguelin and “ 

rotenone resin. Chemical behavior of deguelin. Sankichi 
Take! Shikiro Miyajima. Bull. Inst, Phys.-'Chem. 

Research (Tokyo) 12, 94r>-.»i2(1938), cf. C. A. 2S. 

— Toward the mudlish, Cohtiis josstlts, 1- and dl~ 
deguelin in 0.02-0.(302% coiicn. have half the toxicity 
of rotenone in the same conen., while the toxicity of the — . , ^ 
degudtn in 0.001 0.0001% conen. is Vii to Vi. •>«»< of 5 “1?®^?^, "I,***?!! 

rotenone. In 0.005, 0.0025 and 0 00126% rotenone, Me d. 92, 10« 10 33) ■ 

rotenone resin and artificial rotenone resin soln., Cobiiss ^ 

fossUii dies in (50, 79. 86 ; 64, 98, 1 13 ; 00, 91 , 95 min., resp. 

/-Deguelin from rotenone resin, ni. 1(56”, has (a] V ““ 23 , 
deguelin tsooxime, colorless, ra. 149”. The catalytic 
hydrogenation of degucliii with Pd-BaSO, gives a di- 
hvdro deriv,, m. 170”, identical with isfidihydniroU-nonc 
from fl-dihydrorotenonc. On sapon. of deguelin with ale. 
alkali, there results /S-tubaic acid, CiiHuOd, m. 161®, 
dlhydro deriv., CnHiiO^, m. 170”, identical with /5- 
dihydrotiibaicacid. T1 i9-tuhaalem.201®. Also in /. Agr. 

Ckem. Soc. Japan 10, 81 7(1034). K. K. 

Effects d cigaret amokiiig upon the blood styar. 

Howard W. Haggard and Leon A. Greenberg. Science 
79, 165-6(1934).— When the R. Q. is alwve 0.85 and the 
blood sugar above 0.13%, neither is changed by the smok- 
ing of a cigaret. When the R. Q. and Wood-sugar levels „ , _ . 

are bclovf tliese values, and especially when the fasting iiiobilizablc La exists 
level has been reached, the values obtained after 15 min. 
may be 0.85 or 0.90 and 0.12 or 0.14%, resp. During 
the next 30 min., the values fall to, or below, those ob- 
served before the cigaret was smoked. The effect is due to 
nicotine. D. I^angley 

The absorption of iodine through the akin and ita fate m 
thO organism. H. Anthes and F. Salzmann. Z. ges. 
expU. Med. 91, 100 .5(1933). -Bathing in KI sohi. pro- 
duced a rise in blood I which reached its max. 1.5-3 
hrs. after the bath . The 1 did not appear in the urine. 

Milton Levy 

The effects of aulflde, sulflte and sulfate compounds 
on meteboUsm. M. Kojima. Z. ges. expU. Med. 91, 

257-60(1933); cf. C.A.2B, 832*. -Sullides in^ence the 
oxidative processes as indicated by urinary C, N and 
**vajcat-oxygcn'* to a greater extent than sulfites or sui 
fates All produced transitory hypergluccraias in rabbiu 9 recovery of the CO^oisoaed tissues, with some 
IwTthc much nSre X:5vc thu the others, that the catdy.tot CO combusUonu. also 

Milton Levy 

Pradustioa (A. nariuoadaroaia with tynuniaa. tudwig Phyddagi^ ®*^®5** 

Pauas. Z. e*pa.^M.d. 91, 


Thyroid ext. and thyroxine do not produce changes in 
the plasma proteins except ast^hey affect water con ten ( 
Bone marrow ext. increases the albuinfh anid globulin 
contents of plasma. Rone marrow is ipcrhaps mvolvcd in 
the formation of plasma proteins. Miltra Ia:vy 

The effects of cholesterol and phlorizin on fat metabo 
lism. The fat contents of the livers of cats ai|d rabbits 

Ilsieuli Tseng. 7. 

, , ^ Milton Ia;vy 

Phyriology of creatine-creatinme metabolism. The 
treatment m muscular disease with glycine. A. Madu, 

E. Seltcr and R. ScheUenberg. Z. ges. expU. Med. 92, 
151-^(1933). — In piogresbivc mmscular dystrophy the 
ereatmiue ciH'ff. is low and creatine excretion above 
normal. Glycmc had therapeutic efforts in 2 cast's. 

Milton l/cvy 

The pharmacology of lead. IX. The distribution of 
lead by the method of autohistoradiogiaphy. Dehitnn 
Behrens and Anny Baumann. Z ges, exptl. Med. 02, 
2'11-5()(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 3272.- Radioactive IM- 
(Th B) was uij^'led. The distribution could be follownl 
by the radioactivity. Pb storage occurred particulciib 
ill the bones. Large quantities led to storage in the liv( i 
and spleen. X. The relation of lead storage to calcium 
metabolism. Ibid. 251-64. — Pb is always stored whiu 
obilizable Ca exists. Milton Lev\ 

The effect of anti-prothrombin on erythrocyte resistance 
Hans W. Schmidt. Z. ges. expU. Med 97, 351 -60(1933) 
Anti-protbronibin prepps. increase the resistance of ml 
cells to hypotonic WatS. Milton Lew 

The fate of intravenous sodium chloride in normal ami 
nephrotic men. Aldo Gandellini. Z. ges, expU. Mttl 
92, 361 6(19;«)." Iiijecled NaCl i$ excreted by nonml 
a people but is partially stored in the tissues in nephnise- 

Milton U‘v\ 

The effect of carbon monoxide on tiasue respiration 

F. O. Schmitt and Mary G. Scott. Am. J. Physiol. 107 
85 93(1934) . — CO contg. 21% O has little ^ect on tin ^ > 
cousuniptiou of skin, nerve, kidney or intestine, bui 
produces defimte accelerations with skeletal museh , 
stomach, liver, spleen and partici^ly with heart mi^’lt 
Illumination causes partial, and in some cases complctt, 

v.r jl.. indication 

ihi-sensitivt. 

J. F. Lyiuaii ^ 
ottfrent. V 
secretion ot 


tojeetion of •tyramim for a year produ^ in dop the 4101 

histolagical picture of nephrosclerosis except for toe ab- Am. /. PhyeM* Kljf 17(^7(1934), A. 26, 


setiice of fat depostiiotu 
The effeots of aoporifles on blood 


Milton Levy 
J. l.«nnaii. 


In fever caused by high-frequcpcy oMTcnl the urea, animo 
acid, aeatlniiao and uric a^ N tractions of the 
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mafaitam MMBiially ^ twnr rdlativc coucmi. up to u 
fectfll temp* of 4jd-4k4^ . Then It eoiiie evideiuie thmt pro- 
tein metabotism, as judi^ed by urea pvodurtioii, may be 
doobledp with tio disturbauos to the eadofenous pr«>Uiti 
fnetabottn. Probhbly dehydration and ^na«e to the 
Iddneys an important factors in the loss of Iddncy func- 

J. F. l>viiuui 

The excretion of ^anol by the kidney 

C. h. Cope, /. PhyM. 80, 255MJO(l«88).- -The dvc 
'*Cyatiol extra*’ has the same cleariuice value in the 
normal mamnialian kidney as does xylose. Tinder the 
aetkm of phlorixin the cyanol clearance falls to about 42^; 
of the xWose dearance. J. F. Lyman 

The behavior of liver glycocen during decorebration 
hyporitlvcoinia and the influonco of dbopine and of ergot- 
amino on fhie condition. M. Ix)uisa Long. J. Pkysioi 
80p 206^i04(193d).'^Whcn livir Kiyc*ogen is high in 
rabbits, atropine has only a sligbl retarding effect on the 
clcvflopnient of dcc'erebration hyperglucetnia. With 
tmth high- and low-liver glycogen ergot amine almusi 
completely prevents tlic hypergluccmia without iticreasing 
blood laolic acid. There is no paralleliwn between the 
rat%of glycogen disappearance from the liver and thi rise 
in Uood sugar after decerebration. J. F. Lyinati 
Tho ooiTolation between the action of inmilin and 
adrendline upon the muacle and liver glycogen. K M. 
Daoudaiid H.id. F. Gohar. J /^kyrto/. 80, 214’ 22(19.3:1). 

With intact rats, inje<;iion of insulin in i*onvulsivc doses 
causes an alntost complete disafipcaranoe of liver glycogen 
and a considerabk fall an muscle glycogen. In rats wliosc 
.iilrenals have been renuived, insulin causes a sniulai loss 
oi liver glycogen but has no effect upon the muscle glycogen. 
I'he depletion of muscle glycogen therefoFi' can be brought 
alMiut by insulin only ituhiivtly through an mcreased 
activity tof the adrends. J- F. Lyman 

The effect of aplanclmotomy and of ^orizin on de- 
cerebmtkm h^erglucemia. M. V*. Foi&tc'i. J, Phystol. 
80, 32.'l-8(19t^ Pontine decereliratKm an fasted rabbits, 
111 which the splanchnic iietveN have been cut sevnai 
(lays prevkiiisly, is not followed by an increase an l^id 
sugar. Injection of phlorizin docs not prevent deccrebia* 
lion hypergluceniia when the renal vessclh aic ligated, 
i)ut does so when these an* intact . J. I* . Lyman 

Calcium tolerance in cata. J. T.. D’Silva. Proc. 
Vky^hol. Soc.^ J, Physiol. 80, (1P(1VW3). Intiavenous 
inieetion of CaCb mfo cats was highly toxic in some indt- 
viduals while others showiul a remvkable tolerance. 
Hlood Ca was raised in one cast* to mg. per 100 ec. 
tilasma without fatal effects, suggesting that the Ca is in an 
inactive form in the blood. J. F. I.>yman 

The influence of adrenaline on the blood potassium. 
J. L. D’Silva. Proc. Physwl Soc., J. PhysU. 80, 7P 
< 1933). — ^Intravcnons iniection of 0.5 w. Vto,w 9 adrenaline 
into cats cause'^ a 05% increase in scrum K which re- 
lumed to normal within 15 J. F. Lyman 

Acclimatizatiofi of animals to 0.3^i carbrn monozide in 
the inspired sir. J. A. CanipUdl. Proc. Physiol. Soc., 
/ Physiol. 80, liP(1983). — Young mice and rabbits 
exposed to CO IV the air m gradually increasing conens. 
nmintained liody gixiwth when inhaling as much as 0.3%. 
The CO tension in the tussues of these ammals was 0.15%. 

J. F Lyman 

The sensiflzaitioii of letch mMCle to barium by eserine 
\. Vartiasneti. Proc. PhyswL Soc., J. Physsol. MO, 23 P 
v]938).--£8erinc ha*i some seiisiUziug action on the 
lesponsc of leech muscle to Ba, but this sensitization was 
not oompsdrable with that to acetylcholiiie. J. F. L. 

The hemopoietic disturbances kaduced in the sltrino lat 
by admiaiBtratioii of thyrsxiiie. J. 8. Laita hnd M. C 
Henner. Am. J. Anatomy 54, 116-42(1934) --"^The m- 
jLdion ofTthyroxine into rats changes the differential count 
ijrolmbly bmuse of the mcwtmBcA basal metabolism 
KetidiliitedeiytJirocytes lend to increase as the injcctioiis 
piogress. There is also an increase cf about 10% in the 
iieulroidlilic leucocytes. The initisl^ection of thyroaine 
IS foUowedisy arioweaoe in the total no. nf erythrocytes. 
Morebemogldbin isloiiBd tnahesfdeentndheseessss. 

C. M. McCoy 


Ditifsssla ssiiiad by hyper-, iso- and hypotonic solutiona 
of gloaose in animsls mndefid nefdiritic by potaisium 
dicBrpmala. G. Ravashri and R. Pa Prato. BoU. soc 
ital. idol. spur. 6, 1371-2(1933). — ^Rabbits were rendered 
nephritic with RtCr^O? and treated with various ooneiis 
of glucose. With a hypertonic soln. 4 diuresis was litUc 
or nolle; with a 3 ATsoln. about 90% of tke vol. introduced 
was eliminated; with a 2 soln diuresis was abundant/ 
being equal to alxmt douMc the vol. of the soln. injected^ 
With less coned, aolns. the vol, of urine eUminated de- 
ereaMfd in relation to the vol. of soln. inMrocluosd so that 
with 0.5 N soln. about 90% of the voL introdl 4 ced was 
eliminated. With iso- or hypotonic .solns. only a few drops 
of unne was eliminated. The glucose riimlnatcri was 
almost ziTo with the 4 soln.; 5% with the 3 N; and 
with dinitnishing hypertouieity the amt. of glucose riimi- 
nated incrcoseii and reached 00% of the amt. introduced 
when the sola. wasj).5 N. With iso- and hypotonic solns. 
there was no eiuiiinatioii of glucose. Peter Mssueri 
The diuresis caused by hyper-, iso- sod hypotonic aoln- 
tioQs of ^ucose in animals rendered nopfiitic by pen- 
t ha ri din. G. Ravasim and A. Da Proto. BoU. soc, 
ital. bufl. sper. 8, 1372-3(19^13). Max. diuresis was 
obtained with a 4 soln of glucose; the vol. of urine 
ehimiialed was alxiut tnple that of tlw soln. injcsrlcd. By 
ditiiinishiiig the hypertouieity, the ditin*Ms ileereasied 
proportionately so that with 0.5 N soln. tlie vol. of tiripe 
eliminated equaled the vol. of soln. intnxluccd. With 
an ibotonic soln. the voJ. of urine eliiniuatvcl was 70% 
and With hypotonic suiiib. it was 50 70% of the vid. 
injccU*d. The amt. of glucose* eliminated was about 20% 
of that introduced witli a 4 iV soln. and inci eased pio- 
gressively with diminishing hy}M^i tonicity teaching 70% 
with 0.5 N «;oln. With an isotonii solu. tlic glucose 
elmiioated was 37%, and with bypotouie solns. the ttfut. 
elmunated gradually decreased to almost ziTO. P. M. 

The action of acid and alkaline liquids on the move- 
ments end tone of the bladder. Giorgio Ravawtu. BoU, 
soc. lial. Inol. sper. 8, 1374 -tK 3 933).— Strips of isdlat<*d 
bladder of the rnUiil and cat were subjected to aolns. 
of vHiyuig pH values Up to pu 0.4 the rabbit bladder 
mamtained undiangcd its tone and tlic frequency and 
aniiditude of its movements; at pn 9.4 10.3 there was a 
distinct increase in the tone but the moveinivitb remaiiied 
the SBim* ; at pH 10.4 there was an iiicrcaHe in the tone and 
a dinmiulton of tlu* anipULude and ficquency of the 
movements. On the acid side, the tone and movements 
remained the same down to Pn 5.8; below this (pn 4.4) 
the tone duumished and the movements dtsappeai^ qom- 
filetely. Witli alk. sdns. the behavior of the cat bladder 
was the same as the rabbit but in acid solns. it was mueh 
more resistant than the rabbit. Peter Masuicci 

Action of benzene in pregnancy. Gemnui Barzilai. 
BoU. soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8, 1338-92(1933). Prognant 
white imci* showed a dacreased resistance of their nervous 
system toward the narcoUc effects of benzene*; nmxxisis 
was resu’lied in leas time than tlie cciiUzcds and zacovary 
took longer tune. The duumished resistanoe of the 
pregnant mire was especially evident when they were 
exposed to a bi*nzciic-air mix.t. of 35 43 mg. perl. 

I * Peter Masucqi 

Cause of flie toxicity of mothanol. Ualo Simon. MoU. 
soc. UaJ. Inol. sper. 8, 1370 9(1933). —Gxptl. data (ail 
support Ihr view that thi* ioxietty of MeOH is due U> its 
pioduets of oxidation (UOOH and HCOOH) in the oniiaal 
body; instead, the toxicity is probably due to the tui- 
elianged MoOH mol. The acriun of MeOH on blood 
scrum is diatinctly difiemit from that Of BtOtfnr 
The former ppls. the pcoteias fcactk)nuUy« 4he Hittnr 
* in mass. l£tOH and ErOU d left in contad with sorum 
fur some time and In doses which do nut cause a ppta. of 
the proteins producse an lucscasi* m the viscosity ef the 
serum, whUc MoQH does not iproduce this effect bs cs ua r 
it has the power of coniluim^szrith the psplauie and 
trausEorming them into a pmeipitahk fom. P. M. 

Vaiiationa in Ike cWoremia «f noimal and ffh g m fl c- 
tHukod *^"*-*" altar iotnifonnua iMknttkMOM M 
dilQcMa. F. Moscotu. BoU. $oe.4ial.4M.jttsr.M,^0^ 
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80(1933). — In tbymectomized animals the cfaloremic 
curve showed higher values than in the normal animals. 
Max. values were found in animals that had been thymec- 
tomized 2() days. Peter Masucci 

A poaitiva Wassemuum teat after the injectioii of 
cinchp^en preparatioaa. Dario Tuchtan. BoU. sac, 
ital. bud. sper. 8, 13Q«5-7(1833). — In certain individuals 
injected with Atophanil or Urosol, intravenously or intra- 
muscularly, the Wassomiann reaction of the bkxxl be- 
came pos. and a few days after interrupting the treatment 
became neg. again. Kive out of iOO patients treated 
with cinchophen gave this pos. reaction. In each case 
repeated serological tests before and ^afler cinchophen 
treatment failed to show lues. Peter Mosuccm 

drugs on ja8eou?»Sange. VII^ Tlmaction of nicotine. 

Alb^o Ciriininna. Bou. soc. ital. hiol. asper. 8, 1471 3 
(nKi3); cf. C, A. 28, IKM*. — Nicotipe does not modify 
appreciably the gaseous exchange in albino rats. It 
exerts no influence against the exeitonictaliolic action of 
adrenaline or piloi*arpinc. The simultaneous injection 
of ergotaniine and nicotine into normal rats causes a 
diminution in the gaseous uictalMilism identical to that 
caused by ergotaniine alone. The simultaneous injection 
of ergotaniine and nicotine into rats followed immediately 
by the injection of adrenaline eau.ses a diminution of the 
excitoinetalMilic action of the adrenaline but no dilTercut 
from that caused by ergotaniine alone. Nc>ither ergot- 
amine nor nicotine nor Ixith those subslati(*es, therefore, 
can block the excitoinetabolic action of adrenaline. 

Peter Ma.succt 

The influence of acetylcholine on accomodation. A. 
Suiitouastaso. BolL soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8, \ryVA 17(11)33). 
— Studies were* made on the refractive and acconio<lativc 
slate of the eye before and after the injection or instilla- 
tion of acetylcholine with or without the addii. of atropine. 
The results lead to the conclusicm that after the injiH'tion 
of acetylcholine there is a widening of the proximate point 
(P. P.) which is greater in individuals who make a con- 
tinual use of their accomodation; the shifting of the P. P. 
is very likely to be attributed to various factors and 
especially to the action on the ciliary muscle and more 
particularly on the Bruckc portion. Peter Masucci 

The action of ricin on the isolated heart of the rabbit. 
Riccardo Atliuionelli. Boll. soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1525-8 
(1033). — ^Ricin in doses of 0.5-3 g. per 100 cc. (in IxK'kc- 
Lewis sohi.) inhibits the activity of the isolated heart of 
the rabbit diminishing gradually the height of the con- 
tractions while the frequency remains practically un- 
changed except at the end of the cardiac activity. If the 
heart is then perfused with Locke-l^cwis soln. alone, 
cardiac activity is not resumed; the heart stops. 

Peter Musucci 

Experimental notes on poisoning by uranium salts. 
Albcxto Camiava. Boll. soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8, 1551 5 
(1033). — U poisoning was studied in relation to various 
doses and different routes of administration. The M. 
L. D. per kg. of rabbit was: hy]K)dcrmically 4-10 mg.; 
intravenously, little difference was noted between the 
various doses; orallv, 1(K) mg. was inactive, 200 mg. was 
barely active but 5(}0 mg. was lethal. The course of the 
poisoning was the same regardless of the route of ad- 
ministration. Peter Masucci 

The onti-oxygen-inhibiting action of thyroxine. L. De 
Caro. BoU. soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1555 8(1933); cf. 
C. A. Zt 9 4727. — ^That the anti-oxygen -inhibiting action 
in vitro of thyroxine toward suspensions of carotene is 
indmmdcnt of its homioiie action has lieen confirmed 
exp&imentally. Three cc. of a benzene soln. of carotene 
coutg. in all 0.0135 g. is mixed with 15 cc. linolcic acid; 
the benzene is removed by a warm current of 0-frec N 
and 5 oc. of this soln. is mixed with 50 cc. N NaOll and 
diluted to 125cc. with water. To20cc. portionsof this are 
added, resp. : (a) 20 cc.O.04 N NaOH (control) ; (b) 20 cc. 
0.01 Af th 3 rroxine iu 0.04 N NaOH; (c) 20 cc. 0.01 M 
thyronine in 0.04 N NaOH; (d) 20 cc. 0.01 if mono- 
niethylhydroquinone in 0.04 N NaOH. The color in- 
tensity ^ each soln. is detd. by a Pulfrich photometer 


with an S 47 filter wave length 470 m. From the degree 
of decolorization of the solns. the degree of oxidation of 
the carotene is deduced. The results show not only the 
protective action of thyroxine, but even more pronounced 
that of thyronine and of monometbylhydroquinone on 
maintaining the coloration of carotene. This anti-oxygen 
capacity of thyroxine is probably due to the suppression 
of oxidizing catalysts such as Fe or Cu. Peter Masucci 
The aut^ucolytic, autolipolytic and glncolytic power of 
adipose tissue from thyroxinized dogs. G. Scoz. Boll, 
soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8 , 1567-70(1933).— The expts. were 
made on dogs, liefore, during and after treatment with 
thyroxine. The methods used were those previously 
described by S. The results seem to i^nn that the auto- 
gluctilytic power of Ldipose tissue increases in the animal 
treated with thyroxine during and after the treatment; 
the glucolylic power increases during tlic treatment; 
and the autolipolytic power probably decreases during 
the treatment and increases afterward. P. M. 

Antidotism between sodium thiosulfate, mercuric and 
mercuroos salts. K. Mcneghetti. Boll. soc. ital. biol. 
sper. 8 , 158tM)l(1933).— HgClj and HgNO* were used. 
In the animal (vrganism HgCW circulates mostly as cl]|jori- 
iiated Hg; IlgNOx is transformed immediately into HgCl; 
Na 2 SiOa is oxidized mostly into sulfate, passing through the 
polythionate phase. NaaSaOa and HgCh: No autidote 
uclion may be expected because HgS or Ilg polytbionates 
do nut fonn. Instead, the follqwing reactions may take 
place: ( 1 ) HgCb + Na*SaO, - HgvS^)» + 2 NnCI 
(formation of a slightly sol. Ug salt); ( 2 ) HgCh + 
3NaiS>^Oi « Hg(S 2 ()s)iNa 4 -p 2NaCl (formation of a 
romplex sol. Ilg salt). In both reactions a decrease of 
Hg * ^ ions is obfaiiied compared to HgClj. Whin IlgCI? 
is still in the digestive tract,, the 1 st reaction m^y bring 
good results; the 2 tid would prove harmful because Hg 
is extd. irotu the Hr - protein complexes and thus facilitates 
at>son>tion. Na-iSsOi and IlgNOj: The 2 re!K‘l to form 
metallic Hg, HgS and a complex sol. Hgt-Na salt. Since 
m every case HgNOj is transformed into HgCb the 
following possibilities arise: (a) wlicn HgNOi is in ihi 
sulHmtaiieoub or niuside tissuis or in tlie gust ro-eul eric 
lube the alHive -mentioned reaction is hannful because it 
transforms the slightly sol. HgCi into a sol. compd. 
easily absorbed such as the complex salt; (/;) when 
HgNOs is injected iiil ravenously, the reaction mentioned 
is useful 1>ecause the HgCl foniied*‘in the circulation is 
highly dispersed and therefore the conen. of Hg ions is 
gn*atcr than that* resulting fAmi the products of inter- 
action between HgCl and NaiSjt^j (Hg and HgS, insoi.; 
complex Hg 2 -Na salt little dissoed.). Peter Masucci 
The action of ammonium chloride on cardiac function. 
B. Bassaiii. Boll. soc. ital. Inol. sper. 8 , 1591-3(1933). — 
The aclir>niiOf NH 4 CI was studied on the cardiac function 
«il the heart-lung prepn. The substance, was injected in 
various doses and at different velocities. 'I'lic results 
.show that NH 4 CI, in trhe Aeart-liing prepn., is either lethal 
or its action is very transitory even in doses approaching 
the lethal. If the velocity of injection is decreased, the 
prepn. resists doses greater than the Iqjlhul. Theridote, 
the detoxicating mechanism against NH 4 CI is very active 
even in the heart -lung piepn. Peter Masucci 

The action of opium alkaloids on the glucemic titer. 
I. The action of morphine. Giovanni Rizzotti. Boll, 
soc. tlal. hiol. sper. 8 , 1603-5(1933). -The mechanism by 
which morphine alone produces hypergliieemia is entirely 
different from tliat by which in assocn. with insulin it pro- 
duces hypoglucemia. In the assocn. morphine-insulin 
the hypoglucemic action diminishes rapidly with di- 
minishing 'dose of insulin but is hardlyn influe^d by 
marked variations in the dose of morphine. P. M. 

The behavior of certain digestive enzymes in experi- 
mental intoxication by sodium fluoride. Aldo Co.stantioi. 
BoU. soc. ital. Mol. sper. 8, lGurv'8(i933) ; cf. C. A. 28, 
210*. — ^There was a marked diminutiou in the digestive 
activity of the exts. of organs of guinea pigs which had 
received orally daily 'doses of 4 eg. NaF per kg. body wt. 
The diminution was not only marked compared to 
controls but also greater than that of guinea pigs which 
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had receivfMl on equiv. dosage of NaF intrapcritatieaUy. i 
_ . . ... . ^ter Masucci 

tlia ataUlity of blood in relation to dilation and antl- 
eoagulanto. l^igi RobuKhi. Boll. sot. ital. hM. sper. 

8g l(K>H-ll(1933).--"Ncohmidiii increases the sedinicnta- 
turn velocity (S. V.) of human blood; diln. with NaCl 
40% decreases the S. V. of lM»tb cilraled blotid aiul of 
blood rendered incoagulable with neohinidin. Nci>- 
hirudin also accelerates the sediincntatinn of red cor- 
puscles of blood from tuberculous individuals; llie S. V. ^ 
may be twice that observed in oil rated blood. P. M. 

The iMhavior of sedimentation velocity of Uood by 
the action of anticoagulants and suspensions. Luigi 
Kobuschi. BolL soc, itaL hiol. sper. 8, 1012-10(19.33).— 
The aiitieoagulaiit (neohinidin) deca-ases the sedinienla- 
tioii velocity (5^.*-V.) whether injected by itself or ass(K*fl. 
with the suspension (India ink); the susiiension alone 
:dso produces a decrease in the S. V. but not so marked. i 
The effect of the anticoagulant and suspension Is not one 
of sumniation but of a senii-siininuiti«m. The addn. of 
the anti -coagulant, or of the ‘suspension, or of both, in 
vitro gives results similar to those (»btuinf‘d in vivo, Diln. 
incrca.ses^ almost piop<irlioiiaUy the S. V. both in vivo 
or in vitro and at a coiicti. of 20% of blood the effects of 
the anticoagulant and suspension are nullified. P. M. 

Phannacologic studies on thallium sulfide and iodide. 
Salvatore Sapienza. Boll. aoc. itnl. hint, sper, 8, Iblti IS ^ 
(103.3) . — 'rha#the transformation of TlCl in the organism 
iiilo.'i'lT (»r TlsS would he of little or no advantage as an 
aiilidotic measure is ptoved CYperitiieutally. 'Plie M. L. 
i>. (intravenously) of colloidal 111 is about ().(K)(M4 
g. -equiv. per kg. of rabbit; that of colloidal 'II 2 S is vSimilar 
lo that of 'llOAe, D.ODOl g.-i'Ciiiiv. pej^ kg. When iii- 
leeted suliciitnneously and the aiiitnals are sacrificed at 
various intervals, the folhjwitig ubsi‘ivaliotis may 1 h‘ r, 
made: ''Pl^S iirodnces a black stain which is transformed * 
to a reddish color and then ilisuppears. Til produces a 
stain which disappears dipidlv without undergoing any 
color transformation. Injeelccl inlraveminsly TbS is 
gradually oxidized to 3'1<2SC)4 and eventually transformed 
mto 33C1 like the acetate. Htuice, I he sitnilarily of the 
pharmacol. action of the 2 coinpds. Injected subc'utane- 
ously, the traiisformalioii is: colloidal 3'bS ppld. 
TlgS sol. Tl 3 S() 4 . Injected hit ravenously, colloidal 6 
'I'll is traiisfnrmed into sol. Til; injected siibcutaiieonsly, 
the transforniution is: colloidal Til ijptd. 'I'll sol 
TII. 'I'lCl is about*7() times tiiore sol. in vitro than 'i'll; 
in vivo the soly. of TlCl is much le^s. This may ue- 
couiil for the fad that the 2 coiiipds. behave quite 
similarly in their pliatnisu'ol. action. Peter Masucci 
llie action of sympathetic-parasympatheticomimetic 
drugs on the estrus. M. Maino. lioU. soc. itat, hiol 
\per, 8, ir)26-S( 1933). -The injection of adrenaline -+ ^ 
follicular liortiiutic or pilocatpitie + foHiciilar honnoru* 
<loes uol in any way influence the estral reaction in spayed 
temale rats. Kstrus is, therefeg-e, not disturbed by drugs 
which act on the sympathetic \ind parasympathetie 
en clings of the vessels and of the muscles of the uterus and 
vagina. Peter Masucci 

PlbAnnacolog>^ of phosphorus. The elimination after 
introduction of phosphates. Emilio Trabucchi. Arch, g 
Jisiol, 33, 1-32(19.33). — 'J'lie quantity of P eliminated by 
rabbits iu the urine is inferior to the elimination in the 
feces. Large doses of NaH 9 P 04 and Na 2 HP 04 given by 
mouth or intramuscularly increase the urinary output 
only slightly; the infiial increase is followed by a drop to 
subnormal vstlues. Even intraveno^ injection has little 
influence on the urinary P in comparison with the elimina- 
tion through the intestine. A. p. Meyer 

Diuresis. Y. The influence of intravenous injections 9 
of gfucqpe solutions of different concentrations. G. 
Ravasini and A. Cossio. Arch. fisioL 33, 3.3-66(1933); 
cf. C. A, 27, .340. — ^Thc quantity of urine, eliminated by 
the rabbit after intravenous injections of hypertonic 
•glucose soln., is higher than the amt. injected. Iso- or 
hypotonic solns. cause an output qf urine inferior to the 
liquid injected. VI. Diuresis after intravenous adminis- 
tration of sodium sulfate solutionB. G. Ravasini and L. 


Martini. Ibid. 67-91; dt. C. A, 27, 341. — Hypertonic 
solns. cause a urine flow exceeding the vul. of liquid in- 
jected, but part of the NaiSOi is retained. Isotonic solns. 
cause an elimination of s^t and fluid at the same ratio, 
as injected, but the quantities are slightly smaller. Hypo- 
tonic solus, show a retention of fluid and of suit ; this re- 
tention is the more marked, the more hypotonic the soln. 
Is. * A. E. Meyer 

The excitability of the nervous system and sodium 
perchlorate. G. SpagnoL Arch, jisiol. 33, 219-30(1934). 
—SiH' C. A. 27, 1945. A. K. Meyer 

The action of ephedrine on the cardiac vagus excita- 
bility. Emilio BcTcari. ArcA.A^iVi/. 33, 247-60(1934). — 
Doses of 0..3-U.5 yig. pcT kg. cause first an increase, later a 
dm ease, of excitability. A. E. Meyer 

The lipoid composition of the cerebrospinal centers as 
influenced by neurotropic substances. Giselda Bian- 
calani. Arch.^fisiol. 33, 261-7.3(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
1774*. — ^'I'lic free cholesterol and its esters increase in 
ether and veronal narcosis. A. PL Meyer 

The action of veratrine, eserine and nicotine on the 
neuromuscular activity studied by sound reflexes. R. 
DeMarco and O. Boccia. Arch, jhiol, 33, .300-6(1934); 
Boll. soc. ital. hiol. sper. 8, 1491-3(1933). — All 3 alkaloids 
produce an increase of the reflex activity. Nicotine and 
veratrine have a longer action than e.serine. Nicotine 
first produces an inhiintion of the reflexes for a eerlaiii 
period. A. K. Meyer 

The influence of uric acid on the diffusion of dyes in the 
tissues and on inflammation. Wally Beltrami. Arch, 
sci. med. 57, 221 -14(19.3.3). -3hc injcHrtion of a soln. of 
nrie acid into the periloiieal cavity of rats causes an in- 
creased difTusion when a dye soln. is injected into the 
tissue's. The degree of dilTiision varies with the nature of 
the dye. Some inflaiiiiuatioiis, such as priKlueed by croton 
oil , are activated by uric acid . Inflannnations produced by 
serum or casein are not greatly influenced. A. £. M. 

The mechanism of diuresis and antidiuresis by mercury. 
Praneisoo Bua. Arch. ^ci. mrd. 57, 389-4.34(1933); 
ef. C. A, t7, 4r3(K). — 'fhe influence of salyrgati in diffeieiil 
types of disturbances is invesiigaled, A. E. Meyer 
Experimental production of hepatitis and cirrhosis. 
Vittorio Peiinati and Luigi Telatiii. Arch. sci. med. 57, 
457-564(1933).— BlcH)d and ascites liquid from animals 
with hepatic cirrhosis and ext. fniiii human cirrhotic 
livers, when injected int ravenously, proiluee liver cirrhosis 
in rabbits. A. E. Meyer 

Intoxication with carbon tetrachloride and Its treatment 
with calcium. A. Kaviiia. l^resse mrd. 41, 809-10 
( 1 933) - Treatment wit h C^aCb is successful . A . E . M . 

Postoperative azotemia with chlorine deficiency cured 
with chloride medication. 11. Chubanicr, C. 1.4>bo-OucH 
and E. L61u. Presse mfd. 41, 987 90(1933).— A case ii 
descrilHfd and disi^ussed. A. E. Meyer 

•Treatment with cod-liver oil by rectal administration. 
RolxTt Clement. I*re^se mrd. 41, UK)!- 2(1933). — Doses 
of 120 ee. for adults and 60 cc. for children given by rectum 
gave good results. A. E. Meyer 

The action of monosodium phosphate in nervoua de- 
pression of diabetic patients. Alberto Lacroze. Semana 
ntfd. (Buenos Aires) 1934, I, 29L2.--l*'avorable rnults 
wete obtained with doses of 2 g. 1 or 2 times daily 30 
min. after meals. Undesirable effects on the elimination 
of kutonic coxnpds. or on the gastric acidity were not 
ob.served. A. E. Meyer 

Hyperthyroidism and Lugol treatment. III. J.Tillgren 
and Nils Sundgren. Acta Med. Scand. 81, 133-212( 19^) . 
— study of 120 patients with very complete records. 

S. Morgdlis 

Behavior of 5-vanillalbarbituric acid in the rabmt or- 
ganism. Etsci Kataoka. J. Biochem, (Japan) 19, ll- 
13(1934). — ^5-Vanillalbarbituric acid is synthesized by dis- 
solving vanillin and barbituric acid in hot water, digestuig 
the crysl. mass in HiOand recryatg. from hot MeOH. It 
is inaol. in HtO, EtsO or benzene, sol. in KtOH or in hot 
MciCO and MeOH. When 2-3 g. was fed to rabbits 
vanillic acid was foutid in the urine. The oxidation of 
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irritfttum vrith inflammatiem but not to the same severe ‘ 
degree as HgS does. The bleedings and necroses in the 
liver are more* extensive and numerous but not nearly 
as much as with CuS. In the kidney neerom of the 
epithelium with Ca infarcts were not very common. 

. S. Morgulis 

Effect of polaariiim and ealcium on the heart. C. H. 
Kiuha* M. Merikoski and A. Nyman. Skand, Arch. 
Pkysufl, 67, 211 -20(1984).— promotes the synthesis 3 
while Ca promotes the hydrolysis of .crcatuiephosphoric 
acid. Furthermore, K may inhibit the hydrolysis and Ca 
the resynlhesis of crcatinephosphoric acid. K promotes 
lactic acid fonration in so far as the energy set free in ihito 
re^tion is utilised in the increased creatinephosphoric 
acid resynthesis. Ca promotes an increased lactic acid 
formation in the heart muscle which, however, is not 
sufficient to compensate for the creatinephasphe^ acid 


per kg., the chemotherapeutic index being 2.5 approx. 

T. H. Rider 


The point of aetton of pilocarptoe, tested on isolated 
toad heart-nerve preparatloiia. Kos^ Furuta. Japan 
J. Mad. Sci. IV. rharmacol. 7, 118-81(1933). --Detailed 
expts. are describeiL leading to the conclusiou that the 
effects of iiilocarpine are complex and not directed to a 
single point of action. T. H. Rider 

The reaction to fine- and medhim-alzed onarts and 
aluminum osido panicles. Silicotic dnhoais erf the liver. 
Leroy U. Gardner and D. K. Cummings. Am. J. Path. 
9 (Supp\,) 751 «i(1933).— Of silica particles of 0-12 or 
1-3 microns in diam , injected intravenously into rabbits, 
the largest particles were caught in the pulmonfUry capil- 
laiies, those of intermediate sfee in the .spleen and hepatic 
lymph node, and the finest ones in the liver. Pine silica 




fomiaium. S. Morgulis 

The alteration of the electrical excitability of the heart 
vagus by variousmeans. I. The action of heart remedies. 
Chyutaro Saito. Acta Schol. Med. Univ. Imp. Kioto 16, 
14(>'-5U19d3). --Digi^is bodies first increased and then 
decreased the excitability of the vagus and always inci cased 
the frequency and amplitude of the auricle while the ampli- 
tude of the ventricular beat may cither be increased or de- 
creased. Strophauthin decreasc*d tlie amplitude of both 
aurkle and ventricle, increased frequently and first in- 
creased and then decreased vagus excitability. Caffeine 
Na benzoate decreased frequency and amplitude of the 
auricle while the amplitude of the ventricle may he in- 
creased or decreased. Vagus excitaliility was first mcrca.sed 
and then dcci eased. Vltacamphor and Coraminc de- 

creased frequency and amplitude of the auricle; they al- 


coorscly nodular cirrhosis of the liver attended by ex- 
tensive destruction of the parenchyma, folftmed later t)v 
regeneration in certain areas. ^Coarse siljjpi particles, 
10 12 microns in diam., are much less irritatmg and excite 
a simple foreign body type of reat'tion. 'The injui^ pro- 
duced by silica is specific, since fine AlsOi particlestof Hit 
same sire produce no fibrosis m the stroma of any organ. 

F. B. Sei&erl 

The effect of cesium chloride on transplanted tumors of 
mice. Arthur W. Wright and Clarence F. Graham 
Am. J. Path. 9 (Suppl.) 789 -f9( 1933 ).—CsCI miocted 
into mice which have Twort carcinoma does not affect in 
any way the capacity of the tumor cells to divide ami 
multiply. On the contrary, the necrosis of the neoplastie 
tissue may be more extensive. If the CsCl is injt*cted into 
mice before the tumor is implanted, then there is some 
evidence of its deterrent effect upon the growth of th« 


ways increa.sed the amplitude of the ventricle and always 6 *** ‘h* 

divreoMd vagus exaUbUity. H. The aetton of ealte. ITifre ww 41 .0 and W.S% of tokw in ttiuv 


Ibid. 152-B. — K dcci cased frequency and amplitude 
of auricular beat, had a variable effect on ventricular 
amplitude and first incrca.scd and then decreased vagus 
excitability. Ca usually dccreasi*d frequency, decreased 
both auricular and ventricular oinplitiide and usually 
increased vagus excitability. Mg increased frequency 
slightly, always increased the amplitude of the auricular 


who had received Cs injections and 83.3 and 84.6% in th( 
controls. When individual tumoxs appeared in the treated 
animals they were smaller and more firm in ccmsistcti(M> 
than the control giowths. • F. B. Seibert 

Benzene poisoning with hyperplasia of the bone marrow. 
Dorothy H. Anderson. Am, J. Path. 10, 101 - 1 1 (1034) 
One patient with the complaint of wcakti(‘ss and bleeding 


beat and usually that of the ventricular. Mg ^4 first ^ *'^**^* 8wms had progressive diminution of 

increased and then decreased vagus cxdlability. while cellular,iclcnients of the blood and the bone marrow 


increased and then decreased vagus excitability, while 
MgCls cither increased frequency and vagus excitability 
or decreased lK>th. NfL and Ba decreased all phasi^s. 
ni. The action of pilocarpine, atropine, moiphine, co- 
caine and chloral hydrate. Ibid. 169-64.— Pilocarpine 
seldom affected frequency, usually decreased amplitude 
of both auricle and ventride and first increased and then 


the cellular^dcnients of the blood and the bone marrow 
was extremely bypex plastic. He had had considerabli 
ex|K>bute to benzene. V. B. Selliert 

Anthelmintic powerof sbme chlorinated butanes in fhe 
cylicostomosiB of the horse. Marccuac. Compt. rend. 196, 
519-12^1934). -To be active against the nematode worm 
responable for the disease, a conipd,^must combine 
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decreased vagus excitability. Atropine seldom affected o toxicity to all the developmental staged oT the worm with 


frequency, increased both amplitudes and had a variable 
effect in vagus excitabilitv. Morphine decreased all 
phases. Cocaine increased frequency and decreased other 
phases. Chloral hydrate decreased frequency, amplitude 
of auricular beat and vagus excitability and had a vaiyiiig 
effect on the amplitude of the ventricular beat . IV. The 
action of hormonea. Ibid. 1 65- 9. — ^Adrenaline produced a 
momentary increase, then a decrease of frequency, an 
inerdLse in auricular amplitude, a decrease in ventricular 9 
amplitude and a variable effect on vagus excitabUily. 
Insulin produced slight decreases in frequency and auricu* 
lar amplitude, a slight increase in ventricular amplitude 
and a decrease in vagus excitability. Thyroxine decreased 
all phases exi'eiii \entricular amplitude which was in- 
creased after a preliminary decrease. Fituitrin decreased 
frequency, auricular amplitude and vagus excitability and 
incMsed veniricular amplitude. T. H. Rider 


relative iusoly., so that it is not easily lost from the intes- 
tine. These conditions arc fulfilled by 2,2-didilorobutane 
and its uiisatd. deriv., 2-chlorobutene, MeCCl:CITMe 
In a dose of 0.2 cc. per kg. body wt. the effectiveness oi 
tlicse conipds. is 4 6 times as gregt as that of other, 
classical, anthelmintics. The* solubilities are so low that 
about 6 days is required for complete removal from thi 
alimentary canal. K. V. Thimann 

Asaodatidn of the cinnamic (acid) radical and copper 
in the treatment of the leper. Feron and Andr6 Lancicii. 
Compi. rend. 198, 683-4(1034).— Intravenous Injections 
of a colloidal soln. of Cu and the complex **cin-ethyl- 
fonnine" (Simioncaco and Laneien, C. A. 19, 134) were 
administentd to a large group of lepers. The results indi-, 
cate that this Ireatm^t attacks the cause of the disease 
and alleviates the symptoms. Julius White 

On ffie reaettons of reticnlo-end o th eli a l qrstem follow- 
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Handa. Trams, Japan, Faih, Soe. 22, 480-03(1932}.-- 
Th« author found that In the repeated mtravtoouit in- 
jections of foreign materials, lithium carmine, coUargol 
and vaccines into the rabbits, there occurred generally 
severe hyperplasia of the reticulo-endothclial system in the 
spleen, liver, bone marrow, adrenals and lymph nodes, 


and also the proliferation of the alveolar epithelial cells 
were shown. 1. 8. Yun 

Cinchona and civilization (Howard) 17. Pyrazolones 
derived from the earbelhoxTOipertdones (Rnglert, Me- 
Klvain) 10 . Fiiran compds. of barbituric acid (Iscki) 10 . 

Cattaneo, Ceaare; Le cure salsoiodichc nelle malattic 
deibanibitii. Fidenza: A. Mattioli. 25 pp. L. 1.20. 
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Foods. Walter H. Kddy, et al. Am. Pub. Health 
Assoc. Year Book 1933 34, 59 02. Kept, of the comm, 
reviewing the year 1933. J. A. Kennedy 

Bzamination of fermented foods by laboratory methods. 
Carl S. Pederson. Am. /. Pub. Health 24, 220 34(1934) ; 
cf, C, A. 27, 849. -The quality of sauerkraut ^ars a 
definite relaticm to its chcin . coni pii . Defects in fermenta- 
tion or in canning can often t)e detected by careful aitaly.scs 
and proper ‘Interpretation of the results supplemented by 
a micrjSGopic examn. J. A. l^ncdy 

The colloid diemistiy of wheat gluten. Th. Rucmelc. 
Z, Untersuck. Lebensm. 67, 41-60(1934). -A study of the 
swelling phenomena of 12 different types of wWt gluten 
111 oxalic acid of different normalities. 0.1 N oxalic acid 
IS especially sciTficeable fui 'showing the swelling capacity 
of gluten. For a quant, study of this phenomenon of 
swelling of gluten, oxalic acid is preferable to lactic acid, 
but the reverse is true with the flour itself, F. L. D. 

Tempering factors affecting the quantity and quality 
of wheat flours. K . O. Pence and C. 0. Swanson. Kans. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Director's 0th Biennial Rept, 1932, 4950. 
riie rate of evapn. from wheat and mill stocks does not 
primarily depend on the length of the tempering period 
tior upon the temp, of the tcnipcring water, provided that 
the conditions are such that the tempering water is com- 
pletely absortx^d. The rate of evapn. is intluenced by the 
character, moistme i*oiitent, and temp, of the stodks. 
K dative humidity is the most important factor iuflucnc- 
uig evapn.; a relative humidity of slightly above 60% is 
the optimum. The length of the tempering time had no 
t fleet on the percentage of extn. or its distribution. That 
IS, wheat tempered a s^ort time ground as easily as that 
tempered a long time. Shriveled and extremely dry 
cheats required a considerably longer tampering period 
I lian plump wheats in good condition, 'llie amt. of watei 
absorbed by wheat during washing depends upon the origi- 
nal moisture content of the i^utn, its phys. condition and 
(he speed of the revolving agitators. Wheat washing iiii- 
pioves color of the flour, but docs not consistently lower 
the ash content. C. R. T'ellcrs 


Special milks. Wm. B. Palmer, et al. Am, Pub. 
Health Assoc. Year Book 1933 34, (13 fl; cf. C\ A. 27, 
391l(). A committee report leviewmg papers published in 
193.3 on vitamin f) milk and homogenised milk, 

... • J. A. Kennedy 

Bacteriological, chemical and biological studies of re- 
constituted milk. Raymond Randall. Philippine J. 
Set. 52, 219-3.3(193.3). A reconstituted fluid milk can 
be made in a properly equipped reconstituting plant from 
skini-iuilk powder, sweet (iiiisaltcd) butter and water, 
that closely agrees in compii. with pasteurized cow milk. 
ITic vitamin A requirement for rats was .satisfied by 10 cc. 
per day and the requirements for vitamins Bi and B| wen* 
satisfied by 20 30 cc. daily. James C. Munch 

Milk of unpleasant odor or taste; the influence of the 
feeding of the cows and of some industrial treatment. 
A. Nevol. BvU, acad. mt'd. 110, .60 <1(1033). — Feeding 
of preserved turnips or oil cakes causes only a slight odor 
in the law milk. But when such niilk is pasteurized and 
air is excluded during the whole process, a rancid or soapy 
taste* IS developed. This dcies not happen, if aii ha.s ac- 
cc\ss during the cooling petiod after heating. A. B. M. 

Examination of one thousand milks by the Hortvet 
freezing-point pre^esB. J. R. Stubbs. Analyst 59, 
140^62(1934). — Nine tables are given and explained. 
The av. f.-p. depiessioii was 0.644 individual results 
varied from 0.629 to 0.503®. No material difference was 
found between morning and evening milk nor between 
milk of different .seasons. I'here was no apparent correla- 
tion l)ctwecu the f.-p. depresrion and the content of *'solids 
not fat." W. T. H. 

Nitrates in milk. W. F. Klvidgc. Analyst 59, 170 2 
(1934). — I'hc danger of repi>rling ml rate when hypochlor- 
ite is present is pointed out, W. T. II. 

Quality of milk stored in containers of different metals. 
K. Covseiio. Ind. ital. conserve aliment. 9, 05 74(1934). 
The best results were obtained with Al of 98% purity. 

O. A. Bravo 

Protein, minerals and vitamins of evaporated milk. 
Frank E. Rice. Am. J. Pub. Health 24, 194 8(1934). 


Effect of certain salts on fermentation in dou^. R. H. 
t'allow. Analyst 59, 1.60-00(1934). gl'ractically all Ca 
i'ompds. liave an activating effect on yeast, and the effect 
on gas production is relatively larger on a weak yeast than 
on a strong one. Ca cotnpds. al.so affect the gluten of 
(lough so that it retains gas better, and apparently Ca also 
increases the rate of reproduction of the ycasi. By 
idding 0.26 lb. of CaS04.2HBO, 0.1 lb. of NU4CI and 0.003 
ib. of KHrOft to a dough made from 280 lb. of flour, the 
ti I mentation losses arc reduced at least 50%. W. T. H. 

A comparison of the Ijpucocyte count, the bromothymol 
blue reaction and the catalase content of freshly drawn 
milk. C. C. Prouty- J. Dairy Set. 17, 76 81 (1934). 

A total of 1010 samples of freshly drawn milk 
iM>m the individual udder quarters of 40 o>ws in the early 
uges oflactation were tested. An av. leucocyte coimt 
of 226,000 was obtained for 870 samples from 31 cows free 
11 (im poB. evidence of mastitis. As the leucocyte count 
increased, there was a deviation from normal which was 
more pronounced by the catalase test than by the bromo- 
tliVm^ bhie teat. The percentage of animals producing 
niilk nomial by the bromothymol blue and catalase tests 
fiom all quarters and at all times is low. Fifteen refer- 
ciice.s. James C. Munch 


Review with 33 references. J. A. Kennedy 

Manufacture of low-lactose skim milk for use in ice 
cream. B. H. Webb and O. K. Williams. J, Dairy Sci. 
17, 193-14(1934). -Flesh skim milk cemtg. 5.9 lb. cane 
sugar per 100 lb., coned, in a vacuum, ppts. about 
05% of the lactu.se, without altering dispersion of the 
milk proteins. Use uf low-lactose milk for the manuf, 
oi ice cream increases the milk solids-not-fat to 11-13%, 
this producing ice cream mixes with an improved body and 
texture, which may lie bandied without developing sandi- 
ness. James C. Munch 

Ice cream investigationa. W. H. Martin and W. J. 
Caulfield. Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta„ Director's Sixth Bi- 
ennial Rept. 1932, fil^7X,— \i^ole fresh eggs in amts, up 
to 4% of the ice cream mix and egg yolks up to 2% im- 
proved whipping properties of the mix and the texture of 
the ice cream. Egg yolks for ice cream manuf. may be 
suitably preserved and stabilized by the addn. of 6% fsom 
sugar, glycerol, and 0.6% gelatin, and stored al 0-10® 
F, The loe cream made from the fjfnbilized/rozen yolks 
whipped approx. 2 min, faster than that rnnde frm a 
chedc mix contg. the unstabilized yolks. C. K. P. 

Manufacture of ice cream mixes in a vacuum pan. 
W. J, Caulfield. Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta., Director's 
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Cfth Biennial Refit. 1930, 80. — In eve^ case superheating 
the ice cream mix. to lOO^F. or higher resulted in a 
crK>ked flavor in the litiished ice cream. However • the 
l>ody and texture and viscosity of the heated mixes and 
irsulting ice creams were improved. The process reduces 
iiiaterially the huctcria present imt cannot be recommended 
for com. use. C. R. Fellers 

Layer cheese, (r. Stamm. Z. Untersuch. Lehensm. 66, 
r»03 6( Analyses are given and the general subject 

of this type of cheese is discussed. F. L. Dunlap 
Coloring of cheese by tin foil. J. Gangl and h\ Becker. 
Milchwirtuhdft. For sc h. 15, 281-98(1033).- Pasteurized 
chc'ese of suflicieiit acidity (^u < 5.0). if a suitable oxidiz- 
ing iiKutiuni is present, will divssolve Snirom Sii foil whether 
it is pure or contains Sb or Pb. The black stain on such 
cheese is due to finely divided Sb or l*b, the gray stain to 
Su. A method is descril>ed for detg. tSb in Su foil. 

B, C. A. 

Variable composition of casein and its role in the manu- 
facture of cheese. F. Cherbuliez. Compt. rend. soc. 
phys. hist. nat. Genhe 50, 150(1933); in Arch. set. fikys. 
nat. 15, ( July-Aug.) . — Of two cow milks, that coiitg. 
the higher proportion of the at constituent (cf . C. A . 27, 
4.'Vt8) of ca.sein coagulated the more readily. B. C. A. 

Effect of washing on the keeping quality of hen eggs. 
Reece L. Bryant and Paul h'. Shaii>. J. Agr. Research 
48, 07 89(1934) .--i^^ggs washed with a no. of diflcrenl 
solus, did not lose wt. during .storage at 35° more rapidly 
than unwashed eggs, but oil-dippod eggs showed a smaller 
loss in wt. than eggs that weie not oil -dipped. A signifi- 
cant pos. correlation was found between the no. of pores 
in the eggshell and the loss in wt . of the egg. Washing 
in itself does not cause eggs to deteriorate if they aie prop- 
erly handled aftm: washing. The deterioration of washed 
eggs is caused by bacterial infection of the egg from the 
dirt that was on the shell. W. H, Ross 

The choline factor of egg yolk and the phosphatide- 
lecithin number of egg lecithin. F. K. Notibohm and 
F. Mayer. Z. Untersuch. Lehensm. 66, 585 112(1933).— 
A method is propcjsed foi the detn. of choline in egg yolk. 
For the detn. of the egg content of foods a ‘‘choline 
factor** is scrviceal^le. This factor coi responds to the 
amt. of choline found in 1(K) g. egg yolk. 'I'he i»roposed 
choline factor for the yolk from the eggs of hens and ducks 
is 1.000. The method of Brodrick-Pittard fot obtaining 
vgg^yolk lecithin is satisfactory. In the egg yolk of hens, 
practically all of the choline is in the form of choline- 
lecithin. Duck egg yolk st^is., on mixing with H 2 U, a 
non-imiulsifiable ingredient, Imt there is no reason to fw- 
lievc that the sepd. vsub.stance carries significant amts, of 
iindetd. choline. As an expiession of the ratio of the total 
phosphatide to the choline-lecithin, a “phosphatide-lwi- 
thin no. is proi)o.sed. 'I'his no. gives a significant view 
into the building up of thusi' phosphatidcs which in the 
main consist of choliiie-lecithin and ccphalin. The phos- 
phatide-lecithin no. for hen egg-yolk lecithin is, in round 
nos., 1.4 and for that from ducks 1.5. The dried mass 
yields the following: 

Total Choline* 

phosphatailc ledthin Cephalin 

Hen egg yolk * 19.99 14 27 5.72% 

Duck egg yolk 19.48 19 90 5.58% 

Calcd. to lirpiid egg yolk, hen egg yolk contains S.fhl- 
19.90% pho.sphatJde and duck egg yolk 7.99 9.77%. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Meat extracts. Oiulio Buogo. Jnd. ital. conserve 
aiinient. 9, 75 7(1934). -The methods for the detn. of 
Cl (as NaCl), amino acids and creatinine are given, 
'rhe method of Baur and Barschall for the detn. of creati- 
nine (cf. C. A. 6, 1180) docs not give exact results. 
Analyses of typical com. meat exts. arc reported. 

G. A. Bravo 

Chemical |tiid spectrophotometrical detection of gelatin 
in bouillon cubes. H. Mohler, H. Heiberg and F. Almasy. 
Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, 602-0(1933) . — ^A discussion of 
methods. K. L. Dunlap 

Antagonism of univalent and multivalent metals in bio- 


logical procesaea. H. H. King and J. L. Hall. Kans. 
Agr. £xpt. Sta., Director's StxUt Biennial Reft. 1932, 
02-3. —The hydrophilic anta^^nism of minerals in the 
lipin fraction of meat was applied to a study of the keep- 
ing quality of the meat. Bone meal improved the condi- 
tion of the beef when the cattle were on P-deficient pas- 
ture. The cuts from the animals receiving the P supple- 
ment withstood dccompn. better and were edible after u 
30-day ripening period, whereas cuts from other animals 
were .so decompd. that they were unfit for food. The 
c4cc. n^sistaiici* of the fresh meat wa.s outstandingly high. 
Inhere was a significantly high Na:Ca ratio where shrink- 
age lovsses were high and spoilage was most pronounced. 
I'his is explained on the basis of the hydrophilic antagonism 
of Na and Ca. Bloc. cond. has pos.sibilities of being de- 
veloped into an indicator of meat quality. The ripening 
piocess nearly reduces the elec, resistance of all samples 
to a common level. C. K. Fellers 

The examination of the edibility of [canned] tunny and 
sardines. M. Pergola: Boll. soc. intern. microhioL, 
Sez. lUl. 5, 283 7(1933) . The methods used in the Italian 
labs, for the systematic cxainu., prcpii. of cqlt tires, bac- 
tcTiol. and bio-toxicological investigations are reviewed. 

G. A. Bravo 

Rice in British Guiana, 1927 1932. I. Varietal and 
industrial investigationB. L. E. W. Codd and E. M. 
IVtcrkin. British Guiana Dept. Agr,, Jiice Bull. 1, 1- 
.38(193.3) . Six samples of parl^ffiled rici* propd. from gram 
giown ill British Guiana contained H^O l0.84Wi 1 .38, fat 
0.43-0.58, protein fi.33-8.76, carbohydrates 78179 81. In, 
filler 0.17-0.34, ash 0.65-0.77 and P,Ofc 0.39 1\ 0.525%. 
The polished rice contained II 2 O 1 1 .49, fat 0.3q, protein 
7.16, carbohydrates 80.21, fiber 0.34, ash 0.45 
0.134%. 3'he coarse and ^me grades of (he hqsks utnl 
embryos (contg. small amts, of broken rice from tiu 
shellcr) contained H 2 O 10.72, 10.02; fat 4..56, O.tM); pio- 
tein 8.49, 11.82; carbohydni^es 60.01, .57.96; liber 8. IS, 
5.13; ash 8.01, 9.07; and ViO„ ().;i99, 0..565%, resp. The 
bran from the 1st and 2iid cones, resp., contained II.o 
9.8.5,9.98; fat 18.42, 9.20; protein 12.99, 1 1.49; carbo- 
hydrates 44.73, 62.67; fiber 4.86, 1.42; ash 9.16, 5.21, 
and IV>» 0.709, 0.552. K. D. Jacob 

The soy bean as human food. Frances L. Ditlcs. 
J. Venn. Acad. Sci. 8, 32.3 .5(1933). -Chem. analysis 
i)f meal from Glycine max gave: moisture 9.9, protein 
36.5. fat 17.5, N-free ext. 26.5, fiber 4.3 and ash 5..3% 
'fhe chief protein is glyciiiin, similar to the amino nv'uK 
of beef but mofe available to the hnmun organism. 

A. Lloyd Tayloi 

[Report of] department of chemistry (on the protein 
content of bean varieties). S. I>. F. Harwood, L. W. 1 
Cole and I. B. Prowse. J. South-Kastern Agr. Cnll , 
Wye, Kefft 1943, No. 33, 81 -3. -The Windsor, Long Pod, 
Maragan and Tick varieties coutaine^l 24.8, 27.9, 21.4 
and 20.3% protein, resp. 'ITie starch eciuiv. was pnieii 
cally the same for ^acn variety. K. I). Jiieob 

Effect of preserving agents and spices on the digestion 
of proteins. H. Aniclung. Chem.~Ztg. 57, 614(19.3.3) 
Digestion of albumin is retarded sl^litly by 0.1% of 
HzOH, HaBOs, salicylic acid, and vdrious condihimits and 
spices, but the retardation is less than with 0.5 2% NuCl, 
which is a normal constituent of prepared fiMids. 

B. C. A. 

Pectin studies. II. Sugar-4LCid-pectin relationships 
and their bearings upon roume evaluation of apple pectin 
R. Sluewer, N. M. Beacli-and A. G. Olsen. Ind. En*' 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 143- 6(1934); cf. C. A. 27. 35.3<;. 
The optimum of apple pectin jellies varies with the ag( 
of the shmple, method of prepn. and p>nen. of pectin 
For routine comparisons of pectins the jelly niixt.' is prepd 
without acid and is poured into a glass oontg.ran excess o\ 
acid. Amy LeVcscMiite 

The maturity test for grapes. V. A. Puttcrill. Farm- 
ing S. Africa 8, 427-9^933).— In 48 samples represeiiliuts 
14 varieties of grapes that had been packed for expon , 
the sugar content ranged from 10.8 to 22.9% and the a<*id 
from 0.45 to 1.64%. In sweet grapes the sugar: acid 
ratios ranged from 15.9:1 to 32.5:1 and in sour grap<'' 
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from 9,1:1 to 10,8:1 , Methods for detg. sugar and acids 1 
in grapes are outlined, K. D, Jacob 

Storage pit (Wttaipit) of ap^ea. l,en Verwoerd. 
Farmtnt S. Afrtca 8. 418, 430(1033).— Development of 
bitterpit ui applesulnii^ storage is due to a deficienev of 
water for the normal ripening processes in fruits of those 
varieties in which starch changes occur in an irregular 
manner; the deficiency of water is the result of harvesting 
maturing fruit in an immature condition. In the Yoik . 
Imperial and other varieties where starch hydrolysis takers 
place evenly and regularly throughout the fruit, iio bitlcr- 
pil occurs. Where starch hydrolysis is uneven and it regu- 
lar, the cells maturing first draw their full water requiu - 
menls from their neighboring cells, and these in turn fioiii 
their neighbois; <lhis procedure continues until event Usallv 
a no. of cells lack the required water for their starch hv- 
diolysis, and tliese cells eventually die and through furtlur 
cheni. changes become brown and give rise to the charac - r 
teristic lesions. The proper time for picking apples is ' 
shown by the presence of small spots of starch s(.*atteied 
thiuiigh the pulp outside the core line but none i/ilhiu the 
cure liiiii, as indicated by testing with I-Kl sohi. 
t 1 K. D. jfacot) 

Apple flour. F. Zago. Ind. iiaL conserve aliment, 9, 
19-21(1934). Apples are washed and broken in small 
pieces, dried at 55" and then milled. The cheui. analysis 
of the flour Tave: lIiO 0.29, dry matter 93.71, pectin ^ 
7.04, cellulose 8.10, inplic acid 1.44, tannic acid 0.45, 
n'dficiiig sugfirs 42.40 and sucrose 7.84%. G. A. 11. 

The behavior, of the coloring matter of the raspberry 
toward mineral water. W. Diemair and J. SchorinuUci . 
/. Untersuch, Lebemm. 67, 59 04(1934). The /»n of 
lic.sh raspberry juice and raspberry siriijj has been detd., 
also the color nuances after^ diln. of the juict* with buffers. 
T'hc pn of a no. of mineral waters was detd. as well as , 
of adinixts. of these with rasplieiry juice and raspU'irv 
simp, the color nuance.s also being noted. The color and 
/>H with increasing mineral water diln. were studied, and 
the stability of these mixts. at 100" was detd. In the 
study of the system raspberry juice-niinenil water «iii- 
sideratiun was given to those factors respotisible for its 
stability, of the optimal pn and the liiiiiting values foi 
fine color. F. 1«. Dtmlap 

Microscopic diagnosis of vegetables, n. Legume ( 
hulls, root and tuber vegetables, leaf and stem vegetables. 
II. Volger. Z, Vhier^uth- Lehensm, 67, 1 41(1934).- 
J^irty references. h' L. Dunlap 

Composition of eggplant fruit at different stages of ma- 
turity in relation to its preparation and use as food . C . AV. 
Culpepper and H. H. M<k)ii. J, A fix. Research 47, 705 
17(19^3). —The total solids are low at all stages of matur- 
ity and range from 7 to 9% of the fiesh green wt. The 
total sugars vary from 2.0 to 3.5% of the fregh green wt. 
'ITic starch, or other material converted into sugar by acid 
hydrolysis, and the titrutablc acidity arc low and vary 
but little with stage of maturify. »The differences in the 
coinpn. of the varieties studied are too small to lie of any 
practical significanoe. Cliem. and cooking tests indicate 
that the failure the eggplant fruit to hold its form during 
cooking is due to the high moisture content of the material 
and to the change of a considerable part of the protopectui | 
into pi^in os a result of heating. W. II. Ross 

Results of experimental cultures with some varieties of 
tomatoes in the Parma Province, in the year 1933. h'. 
Kmanuele, A, A. Mazzotta, M. Guastalla and G. Mauri. 
Ittd, ital, conserve ahment. 8, 283-91(1933); ct. C. A, 27, 
3537. — TVo varieties of Rnglisli tomatoes and 21 of Italian, 
resp., averaged dry residue 4.10 fi.(X), 4.4<l-0.90; reduc- 
ing sugars 1.96-4.64, 2.17-4.60; acid 0.40*0 0.30- 
0.78; NaCl 0.046-0.069, 0.028-0.000%. G. A. B. 

Chanae in canned anchovies. Rolando Cultrera. 
Ind, ital. conserve aliment. 9, 31-2(1934) . A crystd. sub- 
stance formed on the surface of cann^ anchovies was 
.identified as tsrrosinc; to eliminate this, treatment with 
NaOH soln. before canning is recommended. G. A. B. 

The possibiUQr of dettfiiiinin|; klocose in airups and 
beverages. Oiulio Buogo. Jnd. iial, conserve aliment. 
9. 36^(1984).— Fonnulas are given for the detn. of su- 


crose, glucose and fructose in siriip.s and beverages; if 
they contain dextrins, the detn. becomes impossible. 

G. A. Bravo 

Simps from natural fruits, and beverages. Giovanni 
Mauri. Ind. ital, conserve aliment. 9, 01-4(HKi4). 
Sugxc<»tions are given to avoid feniientation of beveragt's 
made with natural fruits sirups. G. A. Bravo 

Reactions during the fermentation of honey. G. Bor- 
lies. Z. Untersuch. Lehensm. 67, 66-75 (19,34).- The 
ferment alion of honev is a slow and weakly ale. one. The 
C'Gj developed is portly givim off and partly retained in 
the honey. The Coi was detd. and from it, the amt. of 
fermented sugar was detd. This fermented sugar is but 
a small proport ioli of the total sugar. T'hc CO* leniainiiig 
in the honey was detd, l>y the vol. increase in the hoiH‘y 
when it was .sutijecled to lowered pressures. No detn. 
was made of tla^ increase in the amt. of free acid and vola- 
tile acids acconipajiying the format ion of CX)*. C'onclu- 
*.ion : In the fermentation of honey, it is not accompanied 
by AcOIl and lactic acid fennentations. During fer- 
mentation, there is no loss in diastase. F. L. Dunlap 
Determination of benzoic, salicylic, cinnamic and sac- 
charic acids, and of the esters of p-hydroxybenzoic acid. 
Rolando Cultrera. Ind. ital. conserve aliment. 8, 298- 
391(193,3).- The method of Fischer and Staiuier (C. .4. 
26, ^09) for the detection of these conipds. in wines is 
applied to alimentary conserves; it is possible to obtain 
the sublimation of 0.01 g. of the antifermentive coinpd. 
from 10 g. sample. G. A. Bravo 

Means of processing and packaging pecans for an ex- 
tended use. Gimie h'. Camcion. Texas Pi*can Growers' 
Asscki., Proc, J.Vh Ann. Meeting 1933, 37 41. — ^WTieii 
shelled pt'Caiis were stoied in an O-fieo aim. of CO-, in 
hernielically st^aletl cans for 4 (*» weeks the nuts developed 
a taste somewhat similar to that of coconuts or Bra/il- 
imts. 'I'he best results were obtained bv s# almg the nuts 
in cans with no fuither lieatment. K. D, Jacob 
The determination of chlorogenic acid in roasted coffee. 
C. Mussjitsch Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 67, 88 91 (1934) . 

A brief discussion of vai iuus iiielhods and polemical against 
the work of J'luckei and Keilhok (of. (*. A. 27, ,58.38). 

F. L. Dunlap 

Examination of coffee and coffee substitutes. R. 
Slroliecker. /. anal. Clieni. 96, 229 ,36(1934). A le- 
vicw of 18 papers W. T. H. 

Tea manufacture in Ceylon. D. T. Fv,'iiis. Tea Re- 
seareli hist. Ceylon, Bull. 9, 70 pp. (19.320. T'hc changes 
<H'cuiriiig during the pioce.ssing of tea aie discu.ssed, with 
patlicular rcfcieiicc to moisture. The comtm. and the 
degree of oxidation of the nontaimin fraction of tea fer- 
mented under dry conditions were practically the same 
as ill tc*a fenneiitcd under moist atm. conditions. The 
infusions of tea made under dry conditions weie greener, 
and fimieiitatioii seemed to be slower, K. D. Jacob 
•Capsanthin determination in ground paprika products. 
Las/Io Betiedek. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 66, (KM) 2 
(1933). T'lie coloriiiietric method of Zeebmeister and 
Cholnoky (cf. C. /1 . 25, 4887 8) for the detn. of the color- 
ing matter in paprika lias been simplified. Results based 
oil this simplified method are given. F. L. Dunlap 
Inspection of commercial feedstuffs. Water-soluble 
protein in meat scraps and fish meal. Philip II. Smith. 
jMass, Agr. I?xpt. Sla. Control Series Bull. 70, 5I)- 2 
(19:j. 3); cf. C. A. 26, 5616. — In an effort to see whether 
w'uter-insol. protein might not be a more acairatc index 
to piotciii quality than total protein, 45 samples of meat 
scraps mid 22 samples of fi.sh meals were examd* The 
amt. of water-sol protein in meat scraps was dependent 
upon the character of the material rendered. Samples 
whidi were high in connective tissue were also high in 
s4)l. protein. The fish meals contg. the lowest pemntages 
of sol. proteins arc probably glue residues. Fish meals 
show greater variability in sol . protein content than do meat 
scraps. In meat scraps the percentage of sol. protein of 
the total, varied from 17.3-M.9; and in the fish meals 
from 0.1-46.1%. No conclusions are deduced. 

C. R. Fellers 

Results of silage making by the A. I. V. method. L. 
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SpOdo. rids. NorOe Undhndt 40. 84-0(1083).— 6tbi«e 
made by the A.l.V. method from meadow gcasB* fim-cut 
and aftermathf and from leaves of root ertms is high in 
digestible protein and low in PrCOiH and AcOH. 

B.C. A, 

Influence of feed on the color, chemical compoaltion 
and cooking quality of the meat of grass-fat cattle. Q. W. 
McCampMl, 1). h. Mackintosh, W. L. Lalshaw, J. J.. 
Hall, Martha S. Pitlman and Martha M. Kramer. Kans. 
Agr. Kxpt. Si a., Pirfctar^s Fifth Biennial JRept. 1930, 
70-2; Sixth Biennial Kept. 1932, 60-2; cf. C. A. 27, 
1414.- The color of beef brightens very materially for a 
few min . after cutting . The color of the raw meat, muscle, 
has no correlation to the color, quality br palatability of 
the cooked bed. Blood analyses ^owed no significant 
var tut ions among cattle kept on different feeds. The 
degree of unsatn. of the fat (I no.) is inversely proportional 
to the nioisture content of the original fat. The moisture 
content of the original fat is directly ^rofionional to the 
111 . p., f . e ,9 the greater the nioisture, the higher the m. p. 
I'he collagen content of meat ripen^ 30 da 3 rs is approx. 
00% that found in fresh meat. The ay. musde hemo- 
glol^ content was highest in animals fed on blue-grass 
alone; namely 0.458% as compared with 0.416 for those 
on corn and grass, and 0.396% for thasc in a dry lot. A 
moderate ripening period for grass-fat Ihh:! was satisfac- 
tory, but on prolonged lipening, the fat took on objection- 
able flavors. Without the addn. of water during cooking, 
the shniikage vaned 10 26%. The lean mi*at was much 
mote const, in compu. than the fat among diffeient cattle. 
In human subjects, balance studies showed that the pro- 
tein and P of ground meat fioni very lender and from vet v 
lough cuts were utilized with the same ease. A high col- 
lagen and elastin content iu meal did not affect the utiliza- 
tion ol the meat by human beings. H. Fellers 


Deln. of the lancidity of fats (Korpde/y) 27. Behavior 
of fruit juices and wines in their spcctiographic exatiin. 
( Heiduschka, Muller) 16. Pecan oil (Sims) 27. Direct 
ervstn. of citric acid from lemon juice (Ajon) 16. Pieser- 
vution of cosmetics [and food products] (Bohm) 17. 
Starchless potato (Suit, llibbert) IID. Kept, of the 
Water Pollution Research Boaid [biol. filtration of milk- 
factory effluents] (Robettson; Calvert) 14. Disk mills 
for cereals (Brit. pat. 402,217) 1. 


Damm, H., and Ddring, H.: Die Ochrauchswasser- 
versorgung vou Mulkereien uud andcreii Nahningsniittel- 
bttriet^. TTildeshcim : Molkeiei-Ztg. 141pp. M..‘l. 

Jordan, Stroud, and LangwUl, Katheryn £. : Chocolate 
Evaluation. No. 3 of Confect loneiy Studies. New 
York: Applied Sugais Labs. Inc. 22.5 pp. 

Minguzzi, Luigi: Caseificio. Importan/a del latte c 
derivati iiei riguardi dell 'Italia; il latte per il sonsumo 
diretto; la tecnica del casiuficio; burro; fomiaggi; 
legislarioiic sul latte e siii latticini. Milan: A. Vullardi. 
113pp. L. 3. 

Sangiorgi, Giuseppe: Miciobiologia. La chiinica dei 
priticipaU alimeiiti ed oggetti d’uso. Aiidria: V. Rossig- 
noli. 43 pp. , 


Food product. Iliibett C. Meyeis, Fi. 767,464, 
Dec. 27, 1933. A product iich in pioteiiis, mineral salts 
and vitamins is made by applying heat to (he germ of 
grain, without carbonizing it , fut a sufficient time to pre- 
vent rancidity and to remove bittciness without destroy- 
ing the nutritive value. 

AMMuratus for mechanically preparing gluten from flour. 
Pierre Barbade (to ^tablisseiiients Tripet tc tk Renaud 
Fils). U. S. 1,9^,463, Feb. 20. Various niech. and 
operative details are described. 

Dough. Tritikuiu A,-0. Oei. 691,932, Jan. 29, 


1 1934 (Cl. 583. 2.01). Doufh la foimed by mizlng rye 
meal to a paate with ooood. HgOi sola. 

Bread maUaf . WiUy Gfltlm. Fr. 767,687, Dee. 29, 
1933. A product favoring fermentation and cooking Is 
made by introducing into a sirup of laetlc arid, nutritive 
substances for ytuAp a. g., saccharose and dextrose, and 
absorbing substances surii as reduced flour (flour trans- 
formed to a paate and dried), and drying the mixt, whirii 
9 should contain at least 20% of lactic acid when dry. 

Filter for milk, etc. Horace Cousins. Brit. 401,715, 
Nov. 20, 1933. A filtering element comprises 2 pieces 
of woven fabric with wadding secured between thm by 
stretriiing and adhesive. 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus for cooling milk, etc. 
Albert T. Light (to l/ork loe Machinery Corp.). U. S. 
1 ,940,126-7, Feb. 27. Structural features. 

Reducing the acidity of butter, cream, fats, oils, etc. 
3 Otto Karpeles. Austrian 136,322, Jan. 25j^ 1034 (CL 
d3a) . The material is washed with milk or skim milk, the 
acidity of which has been reduced by electrochem. treat- 
ment in known manner. 

Junket powders. Crosse &; Blackwell, Ltd,, and Wm. 
Clayton. Brit. 401,396, Nqy. 16, 1933. In mi^ng 
junket powders, which consist of sugar, rennet or pepsin 
and flavoring and coloring substances, a small amt., 
e. g., 0.1-1%, of an edible salt, e. g., Ca lactate. Mg 
^ citrate, which restores to heat^ milk the properties 
destroyed by pptn. of the Ca content due to heating, is 
added to the powder. t • 

Preserving meat. Fernand Nieninck Brit. 393,66,3, 
June 2, 1033. Divided on 393,035. Aieat, except beet, 
is preserved by a siiude'*stage process in a gaseous atm. at 
a suitable temp, by simultaneously willidrawing or displac- 
ing air from the storage chamber and replacing it by COj 
c (mixed with N) so that the at^i. contains more COi than 
O. In 393,035, June 2, 1033, beef is so preserved. 

Pectin-sugar composition suitable for use in cakes, con- 
fectionery, jellies, etc. Robert M. Preston. U. S. 
1 ,949,657, March 6. See Brit. 377,084 (C. A. 27, 3262) . 

Stable mayonnaise emulsion. Albert K. Epstein and 
Marvin C. Reynolds. U. S. 1,040,791, March 0. App. 
and various details of use in mayonnaise-emulsion manui . 
aie described. An inert ga.s such as N or CO 2 may be used. 
6 Pteserring alimentary oils and fats. Swift 3^ Co 
Ger. 692,392, Feb. 0, 1934 (Cl. 53k. l.OJ). See Bnl. 
399,639 (C. A. 28, 1883*). 

Bkiulsions. Tvo Dciglmayr. Gci. 575,922, Feb. 

1 934 ( Cl . 23c. 2) . * High percentage stable aq. emulsions ol 
oil, fat<« Ol waxes aie prepd. by the aid of pectin, the 
emulsifying being carried out in the presence of milk 
sugar. 

Bmulsions. Ivo Deiglmayr. Ger. 585,586, Feb. H, 
^ 1934 (Q. 2). Addn. to 675,922 (preceding abstr.). 

The method of 575,922 for making high percentage sUblt 
aq. emulsions of oils, fats and waxes by tne aid of pectin 
and in the presence oftmilk sugar, is modified by replacing 
the latter by fruit sugar, invertose, grape or manna sugat . 

Cocoa product. John H. Kcllog, George L. Teller ami 
Wm. K. TeUer (to BatUe Creek Food Co.^. U. S. 1,947.- 
717, Feb. 20. To remove theobromine selectively, 111 a- 
Q terial such as cocoa powder is treated with a reagent in- 
cluding an ale. such as MeOH, an alkali such as KOH ami 
water, the liquid is sepd. and the sepd. solids are washtd 
with 90% MeOH. Cf. C. A. 27, 5483. 

Caffeine-free coffee. Wilhelmua H. Levelt. Gei 
592,355. Feb. 6, 1934 (Cl. -53^. 5). See Brit. 362.3J3 
(C*. A. 27, 1063). 

Tannina, fatty adds, caffeine, theobromine and glycerol 
from coffee, cacao or mat6. Franz K6ck and Fran/ 
9 Me.s.sner. Austrian 136,3^, Jan. 25, 19^ (Cl ' i2e) 
These substances are recovered from the liquid by-produci 
obtained in the process of Austrian 132,410 (L. A. 27. 
3640). Metliods of procedure are indicated. 
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* HARtAM 

Tlie importiiice qf themistry to plumed industry. 
Wilhelm I^tnbhaar. Ind. £ng. Chern,, News. Ed. 12, 
69-9(1934)... H. H. 

The future of the chemist in industry. Si Reguiald 
l*ricc'. Paper Maker & Bril. Paper Trade J. 87, lUI, 
126, 128(1934). —An addrcvss. A. Papitieau-Couture 
Some principles of industrial resevch. R. A. Schwartz. 
Metals & Alloys 5, 49-53(1934). D. S. 

Cottrdinating reseuch with practical mill operation. 

K. A, Taylor. Chem. df Metal Eng. 41, 124 0(1934); 
cf. C. A. 28, 2527». . l£. H. 

Transporting and* handling bulk chemicals. K. F. 
Bcrginaiin. Chem. Met. Eng. 40, 474 7(HI33). 

K. H. 

Isothermal flow of liquid layers. C. M. Coopci, T. 

B. Drew and W. H. McAdattis. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26. 
428-31(1934). -See C. A. 28, M3*. Q G. 

Glycerol ethers as solvents. Ot to Mer/ . Farhen-Che.m. 

5, 91-5(19o*4). — ^The b. ps., sp. gis., ns and solubilities 
in HfG of a no. of glycerol ethers arc tabulated. Glyceiol 
dimethyl ether, glycerol diethyl ether, epicthylin atid 
epiphenyiin are compared with ethylene glycol in their 
miscibility, solvency, cvapti. rates. In general, they are 
miscible in aU proportions with ales., etheis, ketones, 
.iiid esters; ha|^- good snlVciicv foi cellulose esters and 
icsins; and are almost odorless. O. G. Swaid 

Aluj^ent chart for plant dilution problems. Noiuian 
M. Wickstand. Chem. dr Met. Eng. 40, 487(1933). 

« K. II. 

Determining the efficiency of the radiant surface. 

\. G, Korenevski! and Mi V. Meiklyar. Jsvestiya 
I'eplotekh.^lnst. 1933, No. 9, 23 0.- Odens, are made of 
heat transfer. A. A. Boehtliugk 

Modem methods of attadking beat-transmission prob- 
lems, C. II. Lander. Trans. Inst. Chem. Engrs. (London), 
Vdvanoe copy, Feb. 16, 1934, 10 pp. — Measurements of 
{>asiadiatioi], free convection from a hon/.oiitul wite in oil at 
|)ressurcs up to 050 atm., and free convection from vaiious 
iirfaces by optical means are discussi^d. A. V. C. 
Heat liberation and transmission in large steam- 6 
generating plants. E. W. Robey and W. h. Harlow. 

I* roc. Inst. Mech. Engrs. (London) 125, 201 -89; Engineer- 
ing 136, 580-8, 0X1; Plngtneer 156, 524(1933), -Data 
lioiii the literature are described with idspect to mech. 
tokmg, s(‘Condary air, heat rt4ease pei iimt vul. and the 
« llect of thicket fuel beds, and ininciples aie evolved 
whieh point to a reduction in Ixiiler sue. New e\pll. 
ilila are reported for heat transfer and diaft loss for gas 
tlovving between parallel plates. Higher gas velocities in 
'•oilers are justified ecoiioinicallY. Delayed heal release 
Ml flue gases and «.ir-heater corrosion as affected by high 
>as dew points are discussed. C& Johnstone, C. A. 25, 
l.■)09. * A. F. Colbuni 

Fdetion and heat transmission in moving fluids. Wladi- 
Miir Margouiis. Chaleur & ind. 14, 347-56, 531 6, 
•'M 6(1933); 15, 30-8(1034). A math, treatuient of 
ihiid flow with examples of exptl. verificatioiis ot the 
theories by various investigators. Thirty-six references. 

Karl Kammenueyer 

New media for heat transfer in industry. Organic 
iquids as heat-transfer agents. ]<>citag. Apparatebau 
46, IX -12(1934). — A reView of the development of the 
list' of biphenyl and diphenyl oxide in the U. S. 

M. C. Rogers 

Heat transfer in Are boxes. V. N. Timofeev. JsvesHya 
Irplolekh. Inst. 1933, No. 9, 10 19. Calcns. arc niade 
‘f lieat transfer in fire l)Oxes. A. A Boehtlingk 
Heat transfer between metal pipes and a stream of air. 
t KtT (Griffiths and J. H. Awbery. Ice and Cold Storage 
J7, 14-16(1934). A. H. Tohnsoii 

Steam -flilm heat-trsnafer coeffidenta for vertical tubes. 
M. Hebbard and W, L. Badger. • Ind. Eng. Chem. 
26. 420-4(1984) .-Bee C. A. U, 644*. E. ^ 

The abaorptfon capadtjr ii respiratory Alters and their 


k MINER 

limitations. Gerhard Slanspe. Angew. Chem. 47, 95*9 
( 1934) .- The fitter action and absorption capacity arc 
discussed and exptl. results are reported on the effects 
f)f gas velodty, gas conen., construction of air luith, rest 
periods of the used filter l>efote re-use and mutual in- 
fluences of different gases in a filter. Tiiirteen rcfercnci'S. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Consideration of the insulating propertiea of plsistics. 
Marcel Belin. Pee. gin. mat. piastiques 9, 322*-6(I933).- * 

A brief discussion t>f the met its of plastics as elec, in- 
sulators. A. Fapineau -Couture 

Thermal insulation with aluminum foil. J. F. O. 
Stnitloji. Paper, Tn^ J. 98, No. 9, 37 9(1934).-- 
Thermal insulation witli a metal is obtained by taking 
advantage of the low*therniai eniissivity ot At foil and the 
low cond. ol air. A1 toil when applied is usually crumpled 
so that 3 layers take up an in. thickne.ss of space. The 
advantages of Alfol, an Al-foil insulator, are discussed. 

A. Papitieau -Couture 

Polystjrrene as an insulating material. N. P. Bogoro- 
ditzkil, (L F. Dalct/kiT and V. N. Malishcv. J. Tech. 
Phys. (U. S. vS. R.) 3, 8:41-39(1933). -Pure polystyrene 
^ at loom temp, and relative moisture content of (i0% had 
a specific vol . resistivity of p *> 3*1 ohrn/cc., and specific 
surface resistivity of p *» 1.2*10** ohrn/sq. cm. Pure 
polyslyteiie shows no variation of dic4ec. loss with temp, 
at highoi low fiequciicies. Plastici/.ed polystyrene shows 
no variation at high fieqiieticies, hut at low frequencies 
rist»s to a max. at 66.5° and then decreases. E. H. 

Styrene -coated marble as an insulating material under 
; high frequencies. N.P BogoroditzkiYandG. F. Duletxkil. 
J. Teth. Phy^. (U. vS S. R.) 3, 1 2(K)-2( 1933) .—Marble 
dtied and then given a coating of polvmcti/ed styrene 
was found suitable for adoption as a ladio insulator. 

Kino Haiiiiinen 

Heat content of niixts. of NH| and HtO as a function of 
the coiiipn. and temp, (dinner) 2. Heat conductivities 
of various liquids (Kardos) 2. Itilerferometer in air 
piotectioii (Gorlactiei ) 7. ' 

Annuaire des produits ehiiiiiques, produits pharma ceu - 
liques, dioguerie, cuuleius. 8th aiiuee. Mechlin: (t. 
Tai*cH:ii. F. 1,5. 

Annual Reports of the Society of Chemical Industry on 
the Piogies.s of Applied Chemistry, llKiB. Vol. XV III. 
London ; The ScKMciy. 770 pp. 12s. fid. Reviewed in 
Chem. Trade J. 94, 206; Ind, Chemist 10, 1 10(1934). 

British Standard Specifications. No. 515. Crude 
Carbolic Acids, 00 \s and 45 *b. No. 516. Distilled 
Carliblic Acids, 60’s and 45's. No. 517. Cresylic Acid of 
llig] ei-Cresol Content. No. 521. Cresylic Acid (50/ 
55% m-Cresol). No. 522. o-, m- and p-Cresol. No. 
523. Phenol. No. 524. Refitied Cresylic Acids. Pre- 
pared by Tecli. Comm, of Chem. Divisional Council. 

1 .oudon : Brit . Standards Inst . 2s. 2d , each. 

Bcitriige zur Gcschichte dcr Technik uud Industrie. 
Bd. XXII. Edited by Conrad Matschoas. Berlin : V. 
D. I.-Vcrlag. 156 pp. Cf. C. A. 27, 1420. 

Berl-Lunge, Chcmisch-technische Untersuchungsme- 
thoden. Bd. \’. 8th ed., edited by Ernst Berl, with cou- 
tiibutioii by Hans Ed. Fien-David and A. Monach: 
Oiganibche l^arbstuffc. Contribution by J. F. Sacher: 
Die anorganischen Farbstoffc. Berlin: J. Springer. 
1084 pp. M. 136. Cf. C. A. 27, 2500. 

Effecting endothermic reactions. Metallgcs. A.-G. 
(Helmut Wendebom, inventor). Gcr. 577,108, Feb. 7, 
1934 (Cl. 80c. 11). In effecting endothermic reactions 
such as the manuf. of cement and Ihe thermal deeompn. 
of sulfates^ brides and alk. earth carbonates, a mixt. of 
the starting material with fuel and a substantial propor- 
tion of an inert material is supported on a grate through 
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which air is blown so as fo effect combustion of the fuel. i 
The presence of the inert material facilitates the oomple- 
1 ion of the reaction anH the formation of a uniform product . 
Tlic inert material may be. e. g,, blast-furnace slag or 
the final produ(*t of u preceding op(*ration. Examples 
and ext>tt. results are given. 

Magnetic separation of materials. Bartel Granigg. 
U. S. l,t)48,41P, I'Vb. 20. Various app. and operative 
details are described. 

Mechanical separation of dust from gases. Soc. 
d'^lcctricitC* de la r6gioii de Valeiicienncs-Aiixin. Fr. 
7fi7,r>41. Dec. 2S, 1933. 

Removing condensable material from gaseous mixtures 
by adsorption, ('onielius F. Abbrat and Charles A. 
t'otikliii. 3rd (to the leceiver of the Silica Gel Corp.). 
i;. 8. 1,948.779, Feb. 27. A gaseous iiiixt. such as an 
eoiitg. moisture to lie removed is succyssivcly contacted 
Willi 2 batches of adsotlKnit such as silica gel one of which 
IS partially said, with the ccmdeii&able material and is 
iindei reduced pressure f«i enrichment of the niixt. and 
activation of the adsoibcnt, the inixt. In'ing then cooled 
ati<l coudensule formed removed before passing the inixt. 
into contact with activi* adsorbent (an app. for periodical 
revel sal of flow being described). Cf. (\ A. 27, 522^1. 

Separating mixtures of gases and vapors. I. G. Far- 
benind. A.-G. (Frit? Stowciicr, inventor). Gcr. 692,- 
117. Feb. 7, 1934 (Cl. 12f. 3.02). Addii. to 673,400 
iC. A. 27, 3017). Mixts. coiilg. water vapor as well as 
other easily adsorbed components are treated with 2 oi 
more adsorbents iti series, as dest'iibcd in Git. 673,400, 
under such conditions that water and one or more of the 
oLliei easily adsorbed compunents are n*covercd togeUier. 

Detecting the presence of gases. Otto Schmidt. C^t. 
691,710, Jan. 30, 1934 (Cl. 42/. 4.1G). The presence of 
11, CO and Nlli is detected by mixing powd. ZnO with u 
catalyst and noting <*iianges of the diclec. const, of the 

llllXt. 

Means for producing compiessed gas from liquefied 
gas. Leo 1. Dana. CVer. 692,298, bcb. 0. 1934 (Cl. 17g. 
6 . 02 ). 

Apparatus for freezing out water from compressed gases 
or gas mixtures to be liquefied. Adolf Messei. U. S. 
1,940,010, March 0. Various details of a compression 
and hcat-cxcharige system 4iTe described. 

Apparatus for liquefying gases Sebastian Haller. 
CkT. 6()5,4r,2, Feb. 9, 1934 (Cl. I7g, 1). 

Apparatus for liquefying solid carbon dioxide. Philipp 
Stapp. Oqt. 592,1 18, Feb, 1, 1934 (Cl. 12/. 36). 

Solid carbon dioxide. Uayniond C. Pierce (to York Ice 
Machinery Corp.). U. S. 1,949,179, Feb. 27. AWious 
structuid and mcch. details are described of app. for 
inamif. oT solid COj. 

Apparatus for solid carbon dioxide production and com- 
presuon. Mark Slioeld (to Koppers Co. of Del.). U. S. 

1 ,949,730, March 0. Various stniclural, mcch . and lyieia- 
tive details arc descrilM'd. 

Purifying liquids. £lis6e C. Diihamel and Cninpagnic 
g£n6rale des industries textiles. Kr. 767,603, Die. 28, 
1933. The sepn. from liquids of solids in suspension is 
facilitated by causing a modification of the cunipii. of the 
suspended partif*K*s, e. g., by adding an emulsion of fat 
lo the liquid oi by removing gas from the pai tides to cause 
thcmi to sink or by increasing the vol . of the gas to cause the 
particles lo float. Fr. 767,604. Removal or change of 
vol. of the gas attai*hed lo solid partkdes is itsed to purify 
liquids used for washing texltles, etc. 

Cleaning organic liquids. Terliiiden & Co. Swiss 
103,269, Oct. 2, 1933 (Cl. 36<f). Oig. liquids contg. fat 
and dill are cleaned by circulation in app. in which the 
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water and suspended particles are first removed. The 
fats are then removed by an adsorbent filter. 

Fusing inorganic substances. Dcutsch-englische Quarz- 
Mhmelze G. in. b. H. Gcr. 592,278, Feb. 6, 1934 (Cl. 
806. 8.17). Itiorg. conductors of the 2nd class, e. g,, 
bauxite, rutile, monazite sand and CrfOa, are fused by 
i^cctromagnctic high-frequency heating altcx they have 
lieen pndii^atcd, by another source of heat, to the temp, 
at which they become conductive. 

Crushing or milling gelatinous materials. Carl Nach- 
ligall. (kr. 691,5:16, Jan. 23, 1934, and 691,6:17, Jan. 
24, 19;i4 (Cl. 22». S). 

Separat^ emulsions such as those of petroleum by 
the combined action of magnetic and .electric fields. 
Claudius H. M. Hvdierts (to Pelroleuiii Rectifying Co, of 
Calif.). IT. 8. 1,949,660, Maixb 6. Various details of 
app. and opiTation an* described. 

Separating mixed material such as *'nm-of-mine" 
coal. Richard Pcale and Rembrandt Peulc, Jr. (to 
iVale-Davis Co.). D. 8. 1,949,729, March 6. Various 
sinidvral and otH‘rative details of un air-pervious table 
app. are described. Cf. 6\ A. 28, 6L 

Freezing agent. Hermann Copper t. Gfr. 691,819, 
Jan. 30. 19:i4 (Cl. 12o. 7).* Solid CO* hydrate is fised as 
fi cozing agent. 

Warning of hydrocyanic acid fumigation. Ludwi;’ 
(jassiicr (to Deutsche Gcs. fur Schadlnigs-BekaiiipfiinK 
111 . b. H.). (J. S. 1,049,466, March 0. Vhere is added in 
a HCN fumigating compii. nf warning ggenl luwing i 
higher vapor pressute than IICN, such as cyaiiogin 
chloride or bromide, and another warhttig substance lia\ 
mg a lowt*r vapoi pressure tliaii HCN, such as biomoaci to 
phenolic so ihat wariiiiig will be given Ihrotuhoiit tiu 
period in which a toxic conen. of HCN exists. \ 

Mask for absorbing pcAsonous gases. M6dcstu !• 
Seijo. U. S. 1,948,946, Feb. 27. 

Heat-insulating material quitable for use in building 
and refrigerator construction. Merrill D. Squiers. U. S 
1,919,087. I'cb. 27. Asphalt emulsion 10 is slitred into a 
imxt. of niuut.d 100 ami soft water 1600 parts and the m«i 
Iciial IS molderi to de^^ired shape. 

Apparatus for baking insulation on wire, etc. Heiiiv 
M. Larsen (to Western Elec. Co.). U. S. 1,947,993 
Feb. 20. Various structural and operative details .m 
deseribed . 

Extrusion machine and method for sheathing electric 
conductors, etc., with two differently colored layers of 
rubber, bitumen, etc. The«Idvi rpool Klectrie Cable C«i 
Lid. and Thomas II. Twcedle. Bril. 401,529, Nov. !♦., 
19,33. 

Insulators. Emil 8ctimalz. Swiss 163,900, Dee. I, 
19:k3 (Cl. .37g). A protective agent for the insulation nl 
cables, ^Tc., comprises water, ClLf), dextrin, a lillin<i 
agent and lmsi*id oil. 

Binder suitable for securing mic& plates together 
George F. Hadley /to Wcsiinghouse Klee. & Mfg. Co ) 
U . S. 1 ,948,750, Feb. 27 . A mixt, of a vegetable dryiiig «nl 
such a.s China wood oil, a natural hydrocarbon pi Uli oi 
stearin pitclt, glycerol and a resin such as ro.sin is lie.iu <1 
to 250-i300® until the oil polymerizes, the resin rums 
with the glycerol and all excess volatile matter is diiMH 
off, leaving a thermoplastic compn. suitable foi ii.se wi.li 
mica in making high-voltage insulation. 

Sound-absorbing material. Brouwer D. Mclntyu (to 
Insulation Development Corp.).^ U. S. 1,947,788, l*tl> 
20. A .sound-absorbing i>anel comprises an outer coy i- 
ing of vulcanized sheet rubber and a filler contg. about 69 » 
of fibrous material such as waste jute and about 40 , oi 
powd. rubber. ^ 
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EDWARD BARTOW 

Eijkman’s test on water suppliaB in the Madras Preai- of comparative tests with MacConkey’s bile salt l^ti>s< 
deucy. W. J. Webster and T. N. S. Raghavachari. broth on waters fmm a variety of sources, the Fiilcnmii 
Indian J. Research 21, 625 34(1934). — In a series test (fennentalion of glucose at 46^) was found to lx mi 
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reliable, samples showing tnie roll in 0.1 cc. giving, in 
mmie inslances, a neg. liijktnaii test in amts, up to *50 cc. 
L*:ijknian tubes which showed turbidity ami oceashmally 
algidity but no gas frequently yielded lactose fermenters 
oil siib-cullurc. Aerobacter aerogenes is inhibited in 
Kijknian incdiiuii to a greater extent than Es, colu 
Streptococci -were noted far more frequently in the Kijk 
man than in the MacCoiikey tubes. 1R. K. Ttionipsun 
Water ■applies—mechanical filtration. Ernest Minors. 
Water and Water Eng, 36, 70 ( 19114) .—Pressure fillers and 
double coagulatiou with Na aliuiiinate and Al sulfate arc 
used . The bacterial count is thus reduced from 14,0(M)/cc. 
ill the raw river water to 05/cc. in the filtered water. 
Post -chlorination is used to lower the Es, coti ti*cr. 

•* ^ W A. MtKire 

Principles of water purification. W. C. Miller. Eire. 
Contract Record 48, 19 22, H9-91, IH7 90(1934).- Walcr- 
purificuiion practice is disiciLSscd. R. E. Thompson 
Purification of water. A practical method of purifying 
water for on army on the marclr. M. (Wret. Trihutm 
farm. 2, 50 8(1934) ; cf . C, A . 26, 1997, 41 J8.-irour light 
enmpact canvas filters will supplv a squad of 25 nicii for 

10 days on the march. For each man is supplieil 2.1 1. 

of clean palatable water per day. The filter consists of 
a layer of KMn 04 , talc and alum, and one of NaaStOi, talc 
:iud NusCOi, st'pd. and covered with pressed fiat > 

iiuR and flannel , (i. H. Ctmaiil 

Recent developments ii\,the field of water-works prac- 
tice. Ifeiiry A^l Menu. Proc. Am. Soc. . Engr^. 

3Q, 157 ’7r)(UKi3) . — A rept . of the Comm, on Water Woi ks 
Ilf the Society. Applications of activated C, netatioii, 

I lisle and odor control, the NUi-Cl Ircutiiieiit , etc., are 
lificfly iiientioued. Ho 3 tUou 

Determination of fluorides in natural waters, j. M. 
^>llnchis. Jnd. Eng. Chem., Ami. Hd. 6, 134 5(19.14). 
Slight inodifteatum of the Thoiiipsun-'raylor pnicedure 
[ C. A . 27, 2072) to adapt it lo routine detns. A. L. \\ . 

Chlamydomonas in storage reservoirs. Stanley 
riioiiias and J. W. lluiger. J. Am. Water Works Assor. 
25. 991 2(1933); C. S. Pub. Health lutg. Abstrach 13, 
\V, 10()(Oct. 21, 1933).- Studies conducted at the luistoti, 
l\i., water-works plant showei! that Chlamydomonas may 
4* m.se siTious unplca.saiil odors and tastes in water. Their 
piescncc greatly increases the Cl demand of water. The 
Higaiusin may assuiui* a variety of forms, some of wliir’h 

11 Mst ireatineiil with CuS 04 when used up to 8 |l>. per 

million gals, C. U. Fellers 

Determination of the hardhess of watef with the potas- 
sium salts of acids from cottonseed oil. K . A. Nikiforov . 
J..vestiya Teptotekh, Inst. 1933, No. 19,42-4. The 
iiatuial cottonseed oil contains 22.2<P". of the glyceride 
ot palmitic ai'id, 20.9UVo of that ot oleic acid and 49..59'o 

• 4 lhat of linolcic acid, in addn. lo 1..85^o unsaf^uiiiiable 
ni.ilter. This oil was healed (for the prei>n. of acids) 
Ml] a water bath with a cuiictl. sola, nl KOII and the 
Itiiiips.whicb were formed in the cfluisrof the process were 
'le.solved in a largi' voi. ol distd. 11*0 and the solii. was 
iilured. The soap obtained was split with HCl and the 

* veess. of the lat ter was washed off wit h warm water . A 9.1 
^ soln. of the ai>ovh acids, corresponding to 9.28” (Cht 
m.in hardness degree.s}, was then prepd. in a niuimcr 

Miiilar lo the C. Hlachcr, P. Grunberg, M, Kissa solus. 
<1. C. A. 7, 1938). The detn. of the hardness was 
» .iriied out by the C. Illarhci, et al., iiiclhod. The pnx-e- 
diiiL is described and a Fw illuslratiniis are given. 

A. A. Boehllingk 

Lowering the residual hardness of the water during 
filtration. Yu. M Kostrikin. Jzvesliya Teplolekh. Inst. 
IWS, No. 19, 4*1-5.— Expls. carried out with softening of 
''•iiei by ‘the perinutite method indicate tliat a preliminary 
I'taimcnl df the water with lime, which .should U* pptd. 
.ilici treatment; produces a water which is more suitable 
l"i boiler feed water than water which has received only 
perinutite treatment . A. A. Boehllingk 

Influence of the marble filter on the residual hordnera 
water softened by ^e soda-limb method. N. E. 
K iishlyansktl. levesttya Teptotekh. Inst. 1933, No. 19, 
•i.i 7. — The procedure is reported in detail (results are 


tabulated) and the following conolusions are derived: 
b'llt ration through crushed marble or olhet enished stone 
lowers the residual hardness of water softened by the M>d*i- 
liine method or preliminary lime trcutnieiit. The degree 
of the lowering of the residual hardiiCvSS is in direct re- 
lation to the temp, of the water lo In? filtered and it is 
inversely proportional lo the vehx'ity of filtration. 
Crushcrl marble is 59% more cifieienl than .sand-ciuart/ 
filters. A. A. Bochtlingk 

Determination of the total hardness of boiler feed water. 
Is. V. Khalapsin. levostiya Tepiotekh. Jmt. 1933, No 
19, 49 2.“ -A erit. review of various methods is given. 

A. A. Boehllingk 

Coagulation of oitanic substances in the Shaturs power 
plant. R. B. Griiiibeig. Izves^tiya 7'eplotekk. Inst 
1933, No. 19, 49 59.— The boilei feed water derived from 
“Cheriioc 0/.cro’l was treated with Al*(St) 4 )t and it was 
fouud that 29 iiig. per 1. does not effect a complete eougu- 
luUcm at 2t)® and even a treating ti'iiip. of 49” does not show 
ail iniprovimient , while 49 mg. produces liclter results at 
boili temps. A further increase* of the substance dcci eases 
the eougulation. The best conditions are: 40 mg. per 1. 
of Ab(^^) 4)8 at 49" and a lillration velocity of 5 in. per hr. 
'I'he method is dismissed and the results arc tabulated. 

A. A. Boehtlingk 

Solid matter in boiler-water foaming. II. Loss of 
foam-stabilizing properties at higher pressures. W. 
Foulk and S. !•'. Whirl. Ind. Kng. Chem. 26, 29.3 7 
1 19*14); ci. C. -1. 26, 1997.- Studies made in an expll 
boili‘i snnil.ir lo lhat of Joseph niul Hancock showed Ihiil 
ihc rale ol loss of foaiii-stabili/.ing power of .snlirls (r. r , 
liiiiestoue) increases with the jiressure (temp.) of the solii 
At pie^siites of 7.9 19.0 kg. per sq. eiii., the foani-slahib/ - 
ing prop! tries were lost in 5 19 min. *'Solids that Ihive 
lost then iouni'Siabili/iiig effects not only no longer pro- 
mote loaming and tirinnng in a boiler but aetuallv rediiee 
It beeausi* of the gn*ate! smoothness of Ixiiling induced.’' 

OsiMr T. Quinibv 

Deposits caused by impurities of boiler water. W. 
ReiehiT. Oaz. Cttkrowmcra 72, 299 392(1933). Ite- 
po-its in boilers ol a sugar plant cxinsisling mainly of 
CaSfh and liuniie acids were formed from so-euUcd cold - 
WMiei leeduig. The Iniime snbstaiici's may have had then 
oiigiii in small amts, ol siigat eiitciing the boiler. Ini 
ptoper liibrieation was also a factor in the formation of 
deposits. J. Wiertehik 

Chlorinated copperas as a coagulant. L. C. Billings 
Wilier Wtnks and .Sniferugn 81, 7.’l-7( 1931).- The use cf 
ehlonnated coppeios (heS(> 4 ) al the Dallas, Texas, mninci- 
pal water works has lusultcd in matked savings and in 
ei eased efficiency of coagiilalioii of then highly turbid 
water. (». If. Young 

Reduction of corrosion in water pipe, hklward S. 
Hopkins. Ind. Eng. Chem, 25, 1959(1933). -'rin* pw 
of watei is an indication oi its corrosive net ion. Deluilecl 
analytical data show that water with u pw value at the 
.sain, point of CaCO* deposits a coating that retards ci»r- 
ro.sioii. With bright Ke .surfaces pw values iH'tween 5.9 
and 9.9 arc of eipial merit in retarding eoriosion by walers 
that do not form proleelive coatings. Lime treatment of 
watei to give pipe protection is desiTibiVl, with cost data. 

R. R. Shaw 

Well water causes sewer stoppages. M'Kcaii Maffiii. 
Eng. News- Record 112, 220(1934). — A sewer stoppage in 
an oflice bnildnig in Wilmington, N. C., w'us found lo be 
due to a deposit consisting of 80 tK)% (.'aCOt. Tlie pri- 
vate w(*ll su]ip1y to the building contained 207 p. p. m. 
free Ct.)* and 19ti p. p. in. Ca. R. Is. Thompson 

New experiences with small sewage-treatment planls. 
Paul Wiese, lech. Genieindehlatt . 35, 2754>(1932); 
I ' .S. Pub. IJeallh Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 7UNov. 4, l9iW) 
Tilt* disadvantages of Emscher tanks and Siodler tanks 
with Hoffman sepg. app. for treatment of sewage from 
scp. house.s are pointed out. In aq improved design tin* 
sduclgc and sewage are sepd. in a channel correstiuiiding to 
the Hoffman sepg. app. and the sludge is carried by a 
sludge chaund to a point beneath ihc scum layer in the 
digestion chamber. 'Fhc object of the design is to prevent 
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access of septic sludge or liquid to the fredi clarified sew« 
age. C. R. Pdlers 

Perfomiaiice of Dearborn's eheinictl sewags-^rsatment 
plant. A. M. BuswcU. WaUr Works ana Sewerage 
81» 87-01(1934). — B. presents the results of a 30-^y in- 
tensive study of the treatment at the Dearborn sewage 
works. The process tested consists of: fl) coagulation 
by use of lime, ferric salts and paper pulp (made from 
waste-paper collected from the city schools and municipal 
bldgs.), (2) sedimentation, followed by (3) rapid filtration 
through a I^ughlin magnetite sand screen. Complete 
operating data and analytical results are included. 

G. H. Young 

Six montha* opmtioB of a dmmical^aewaga-puriilcation 
plant G. H. Gleason and A. C. Loonam. Public W 0 rk\ 
65, No. 3, 9-10(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2610.— An exptl. 
sewage-treatment plant at Chicago, lll.,tuse8 feme sulfate 
tor coagulation, followed by liming. 2^olitc reaction 
filters are used for final treatment or the effluent. Solid 
sludge is collected on an Oliver vacuum filter and inctner- 
aied. The incinerator ash contains 30 ^32% Fe oxide, 
and IS treated witli fi6*’B4. HtS04 at lOO**; it is then 
leached with water in a rubber 4med steel tank. This 
gives an iron soln. which after diln. is applied to the raw 
sewage in the first dosi^ tank. The process has proved 
(*oti9istciiLly more efficient and gives a better ^uciit 
than the activated-sludge process. G H. Young 

Operation of Pritas pump at Baltimore sewage works. 
C. K. Keefer, Water Works and Sewerage 81, 78 83; 
iinundh.-lug, 57, 64 7, 66-8(1934).-- Comparison of 
«i digestion tank having Pruss circulating equipmenl 
with a tank in which the sludge was not circulated 
showed that: (1) sludge digestion was not accelerated; 

(2) the solid content in the ripe sludge was much lower; 

(3) the liquefaction of solids was one half as great; (4) 

more digested sludge and less supernatant hquoi were 
withdrawn; (6) less scum formation resulted; (6) heal 
losses from the tank were no greater; (7) there was no 
iticrea.se in the percentage of volatile solids in the Him* 
sludge withdrawn; (8) these was only a slight increase in 
the COs content ot the gas; (9) the total gas productori 
was increased 21%. Some operating difficulties were en- 
countered. G. H. Young 

Notes on operation of sewage-treatment plants. LcRoy 
W. Van Kleeck. Sewage Works J, 5, 625-44(1933) 
'fhe common methods of sewage ticatmeiit in New Kng- 
land are de.9cnbed. Plain settling, sep. sludge digestion, 
Imhoff tanks, septic tanks, sand filters and sludge d^ing 
aie discussed. E. Hurwitz 

History of diemical precipitation Leon B. Reynolds. 

Sewage Works J, 5, 505-9(1933). — A history of the 
chcin. pptn. method of sewage treatment is presented, 
describing curly English, h'rench, Gennan and American 
experiences as well as plants built and chemicals used. 
Results indicate that under favorable conditions the cbem. 
pptn. treatment removed 80 SK)% suspended org. solids, 20 
30% dissolved org. solids, 50-60% total org. matter and 
8(>-90% bacteria. Chemicals used were 0.25-0.75 ton 
I>ci million gallons. The remaining suspended and dis- 
solved org. matter caased the effluent to be putrcsciblc, 
and cost difficult finally resulted in the abandonment 
of all plants except a few treating sewages high in ceitam 
industrial wasters. E. Hurwitz 

How sewage is purified. I II. H. Bach. Chem,- 
Ztg, 58, 33-5, 46^(1934). The various processes of 
sewage treatment and their applicability are discmssed, 
including both moch. and biol. processes — both aerobic 
and anaerobic. Foi unknown reasons some sewages 
cannot be satisfactorily treated by tlie acUvated-sludgc 
process. 'Jlus process, when functioning properly, pro- 
duces an effluent of very good quality. M. G. Moore 

Chlorination in sewage treatment. A. M. Ruwn. 
Water Works and Seweragfi 81, 96-8(1934).— R. discusses 
briefly the gepers&rolepf Cl in sterUizatkm, in odor control, 
as an aid in coagulation, in reducing the Oa demand, 
in stabilization, structure protection, etc., in sewage treat- 
ment. Seventeen refetenoes. G. H. Young 

The aelectioa and maintenance of mechanical lewage 


eqnlament. John Lewis. Sewam Works /. S, 852 
4(1983) .-^Mech. sewage eqtdpment lihould be sdeetrd 
on the basis of 3 important factors: (1) simplification 
which will reduce the no. of moving parts to a mnimum ; 
(2) durability and resistance to conditions of eroskm and 
corrosion; (3) accessibility in order to insure proper 
maintenance. These factors are discussed iff detail with 
information on maintenance and lubrication. B. H. 

The Zentrl-Sieb (oentrifngal acreen). Wilhelm Sec>- 
gert. Gesunih,~Ing. 57, 68-70(1^4). — ^A drum-ehaped 
screen revolves on a vertical axis in the path of the sewage 
flow. Because of centrifugal force the heavier sewage 
solids are thrown away from the revolving screen and ihc 
sewage thus coned, leaves by one outlet; while anolhei 
outlet carries the hiorc dil. effluent which passed through 
the screen. The device is particularly uscml in an cmci- 
gency outlet as it enables the plant operator in times of 
high flow after hciivy rains, etc., to deliver a large per 
centage of the sewage solids to the plant, while the mon 
dil., partially purified fraction is by-passed. The screen 
is self<4eaning, since any deposit would be dislodged by 
centrifugal force. M. G. Moote 

The ''population equivalent" In the estimation pf the 
degree of polludon of sewage. H. Rohde. Gesundh 
Ing. 57, 45 6(19:14). — Formulas are given for caUv. 
bioclicm. O demand values for given temp.s. and iittn 
intervals fnmi biochem. O demand dfta obtained ni 
20'* for cither 5 or 20 days. Since av. German dmncsiit 
.sewage rcqtiiies 45 g. Ot per contributing inhabitant |m i 
day, this value is taken as a measure of 1 unit TOpulation 
eqtiiv. The population equivs. per 1000 kg. m varion 
materials found in industrial sewage are given. \Thc con 
vcnience of the*iinit in calcg. plant dimensions, pemiissihli 
load on a nHreivitig stream, efc., is discussed. M. G. M 
The effect of sewage on cast-iron Venturi meters. C. I 
Kccfcr. Eng. News-Record 112, 46(1934). — Exattiii. of 
five 42 X 21 -in. cast-iron Venturi meters installed .i 
Baltimore, Md., in 19U indicated that domestic sewa^* 
has little, if any, disintegrating effect on cast iion, iirovirh fl 
It is free of Oi and grit and is not flowing at cxcessivi 
velocities, R. K. 'ITiompsoii 

Present trends in sludge disposal. Robert A. Allion 
Ohio Conference Sewage Treatment, 6th Ann. Kept. 1932 
35-7. K H 

Operation of activated-sludge plants practically con 
sidered. R. J. Spodc. Surveyor 83, 391 2(193 > 
U. S. Pub. IJeaUh Eng. Abstracts 13, S, 58(Scpt > 
1933). — ^The fuhdamental rhquiremcnls of a success! 1 1 
activated-sludge process are: (1) intimate mixing of iIk 
sludge and sewage during the aeration period; (2) prcsi i 
vation of aerobic conditions in the plant; (3) storar* 
capacity in the plant to deal with the peak load flow 

(4) provMons made for the regular and systematic 
charge of surplus sludge under controlled condition'- 
ITie reactivation of riudge and activated-sludge dispo* d 
arc also discussed. < C. R. Fcllct*^ 

Circulation of sewage sludge. W. Husmann. Inh 
GemeindfblaU 37, 21-2(1934).— The practical significant i 
of the lab. expts. of Herb (cf . C. A. Z8t 239*) is jIiscusm fl 
The fact that CHi production begins later in stincd tluii 
in unstirred sewage is explained as follows: Fresh il<> 
mestic sewage is usually acid. Aik. reaction favors tli> 
development of CH4-producing bacteria. In unstim i 
sludge, the sludge itself may acquire an alk. reaction, favoi 
ing CH4 fermentation, while the s»ipernataat liquid is still 
acid. During stirring thh acid liquid would lie 111 I 
with the riudge, keeping the whole acid for a longer peiiod 
In practice, stirring should not begin until CHi fermcni 1 
lion has 'been established, in Herb's tcxpls. \ht total 
amt. of gas evolved up to complete digestion is piactaallv 
the same in the stirred and unstirred samples*. Thi* f v\ 
that the digested sludge qhows the same icompn. in 
oases indicates the same type of fermentation took pu i 
in both rasTfl M. G« Moon. 

ShidfS dtgaatlOB at Psoria, UUnoia. Leon S. Kraus 
Sewagr W^ /. S, 628-a4(1983)/-The scwage-ti(.u- 
inent plant of the Greater Peoria Sanitary and ^waRc 
Dispo^ District is of the aetivaCed-Sludge» sep. sludRf - 
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sludge-disposal equipment is dc- ' 
acarfted. The method of operation of stngjo- and two-stage 
dttdge-digestlon system at 90®F., and the .digestion of 
beer slops are also given. The sludge-digestion tanks 
wete star^ by ptpviding tempoirary heating app.« filling 
tanto water until heating coils were submerged and 
maintains a temp, of 86-00® after sludge was intro- 
duccd. The /»H was kept at 6.5 by addn.*bf lime until 
iiormal digestion brought this value above 6.6. The load 
is tnereaaed in such a way as not to increase greatly the ' 
pt*rcentage of volatile acids. Cost data and general cem- 
clusions based on 2 years of plant operation are also given 

» 9 XI ^ Hurwitz 

Incineration of skiinmings. A. P. Baiita. Snvasc 
Works J, 650^1(1033). — ^Thc praetin* of digesting 

the screenings ana skimmiugs In the saiiu^ tank with raw 
and activated sludge resulted iu drying diflieitllies with 
the idudge from the main digestors. Incineration of skint- 
mings at high temps. (1700®F.) with gas from the diges- 
lion tallies as fuel resulted in normal sludge-drying condi- 
tions and an efficient method of disposing of skiiumings. 

K. Hurwiu 

Detection and measurement of certain types of gases. 
S. H. Ash. Sewage Works^J. S. 662-73(1933).— A gen- 
eral description is given of the pliys. properties, physiol, 
action, measurement and detection of gases that may lie 
encountered in the field ot s(*wagc treatment. Alter in- 
spection of mfiny types of sewer and sewage gases the 
following wetr found tef V most common: COi, illumi- 
nants, O, H, CO, CHi, CsHi, gasoline vapor and N . 

K. Hnrwitz 

Sewerage system utilized for disposal of garbage. 
C. E. Keefer. Eng. News^Record 112^ 227 *9(1034). — 
Equipment was installed in Baltimore, Md., in 1933, at a 
cost of S8585, for grinding a fiortion of the garl)ag< during 
]K'riods of peak iiroduction, the pulp lieing discharged into 
the outfall sewer 2.1 miles from the sewage-treatment 
works. The equiiimcni was operated for 24 days, during 
which iieriod 1693 tons of garliage were dis()o.scd of in this 
manner, llic av. sewage flow during the period was 83 
million gals, per day. The power cotisunied in grinding 
was 4.35 kw.-hrs. per ton of garbage, 'fhe only effect 
<111 the operation of the sewage-trcatmciu plant, which 
I (insists uf settling tanks, Iriclding filters, hnnius tanks, 
digestion tanks, and sludgc-dr 3 ring beds, was an increased 
.lint, of screenings, dpe to imperfectly ground com husks, 
and appn*ciably increased scum fonualtou in the primary 
settling tanks. Tabulatec' data arc given showing the 
variations in the compn. of the raw sewage due to addn. of 
the garbage. Lab. ezpts. showed that garbage may Iw 
leadily digested with sewage sludge in 30-40 days. 

R. K. Thompson 

Report of the Water Pollutioa Research Board, for the 
year ended June 30 , 1932 . Robert Robertson and 11. T. 
Calvert. Dept.'Sei. Ind. Research, Kept. 1032 , 53 pp. - 
No improvement was noted ki t^. treatment of heel- 
'^Hgdr -factory effluents in a percolating filter by inoculating 
t he filter with organisms s)>ecially efficient in sugar oxida- 
lion. Lab. cxp^. to det. the effect upon biol. filtration 
of the Addn. of N'^comiids. to pure substances such as 
.iKTose, lactic acid and AcOIl indicated that a ratio of C 
lo N of 15 to 1 gave the best results. NHi salts, NaNCH 
.md NaNOi were equally effective as N soiuces. 'flic 
piesencc of phosphate and K was found tn be est^lial but 
(>])tiiautn amts, were not dcld. lirrors in the biochem. O 
iliniand test on beet-migar-factory wastes are as high as 
)%. Dissolved salts and nitrogenous substances iu dlln. 
water effect O absorption. In 5 days the O taken up 
aiely excoxis Vi 9f the amt. required for complete com- 
iiiistioii of sucrose to COi and HtO. The biol. JiUralton 
>/ milk-factory effluents was similar to the treatment of 
bi'et-sugar-factory wastes. Aeration of the milk wastes 
reduced difficulties due to •'iKinding.** In a sun>cy of 
the Rim Tees cyanides in coke-oven wastes were found to 
^>e killing large nos. of fish. The cyanides could lie ren- 
dered harmksB by mixing with spent pickle liquor (FeCli) 
by aeration at 60 ®. A variation in the time of regencra- 
’i»»u in a base-exekange water softener affects the exchange 


value, which increases as the time of contact with tlu* 
brine is increased from 2 to 90 min. NaCl iu the water 
to be softened caused marked decreases in the softenmg 
powers of both synthetic and natural materials. With 
synthetic material complete softeuing did not occur in the 
ptcaence of 0.2% NaCl. Water contg. 100 p. p. ni. 
A1 destroyed the exchange power of both synthetic and 
naiiital materials. Eighty p. p. m. of Mn greatly de- 
creased the exchange value hut repeated hriue treatment 
restored it. The acUvated-sludgf process of sewage treat- 
ment liras studied with the biochctii. O demand test. No 

0 absorption took place after steriliration of sewage in an 

autoclave or filtration through a Seitz disk or after trcal - 
ment with chems sterilizing agents if sterility was main- 
tiuned. 'J'he lime required for the methylciio blue sta- 
bility test was shortened by use ol mixts. of sewage and 
sludge. The cgUotds in setmge form only a small purl of 
the domestic sewage studied. The major i>ortion of the 
dispcrsi‘d matter Will sep. by simple sediuicntalioti or 
centrifuging. Gas-works effluents contain polluting sub- 
stances known as crude Nils Uquoi. Kxpts. have indi- 
cated that phenols and higher tar acids in NHs liquor 
can 1^ extd. by Iicnzeiie, iritolyl phosphate and certain 
tar oils. Uiol. piinfiration ol the wastes is accomplished 
at one plant. The process is ex|iensive but av. purifica- 
tion of SO 90% is obtuiiK'd os measured )>v the O consumed 
test. O. I.. Kelso 

To what extent can the relation between pennanganate 
consumption and chlorine number be taken to indicate 
pollution of waters? Alfons Kae.ss. Gesund.-Ing. 57, 
30 2, 41 5(1934). —Investigations were carried out on 
a dil. stowage, u drinking (ground) water and river water. 
Permang^atc eonsumptioii was dctcl. by the methiKl of 
Kubcl-Ticmann, Cb no. by Froboc^se's modification (cf. 
C. A. IS p 913) of the method of h^linanowitscli and ZaleskJ 
except that the reaction mixt. was heated 30 min. in a 
rapidly boiling water liath. Data presented in tables and 
graphs indicate that the ratio (j>crmanganate eonsump- 
tioti)/(C]s 110 .) cannot be taken as an index of fecal pollu- 
tion and that this value shows no definite relation to the 
coll titer. Ill cases where pollution is slight (as it would 
Ik‘ ill drinking waters) tlie org. matter is readily oxidized 
although optimum conditions of temp., pHi may favor 
multiplication of Es. colt. •The iietinangaiiate ron.sump- 
lion and Cli no. were parallel in samples of the .same river 
water taken on various days. M. G. Moore 

Treating a badly polluted supply. Horace A. Brown. 
H'iiter Works Eng. 87, 204-7 (19ii4).- A discussion of the 
treatment of a water in which the bacterial count ranges 
from a few thousand per cc. to several hundred thousand. 
Sufficient lime is added iu an acroinix to maintaiu a 
of 10.5. The water then passes to the floct'ulator from 
which it flows through a baffle system to a pi unary settling 
tmsin. Soda ash is added in the basin to reduce non- 
cai;l)oiiate hardness lo ]0-15p.p.m. AUCSOOi is also added 
to bring the pn to 9.8. From the primal y basin the water 
] losses over a second baffle system lo the fg'condary settling 
basin which is eciuipped with a clarificT. It then passes to 
an aeromix where sufficient COs is added to maintain u 
residual of 0.88-1.0 p. p. m. of free COs and a pn of 7.7 

1 ill the influent to the filters. • W. A. Moore 

Obaervatioas on changes in numbers of bacteria in 
polluted water. C. T. Butterfield. Sewage Works J. 
5, 601-22(193:1). “The av. results of intensive observa- 
tions made on bacterial changes occurring in 166 .samples 
of iioUutcd water collected from 4 sources (2 points on the 
Ohio River, a small stream draining a densely populated 
area, and a city sewer) and held at tO®, 20®, 37® indicate 
that at all 3 temps, the bacteria increased to a maxMid 
^ then decreased. Tlie rate of iticn'ase in no. of bacteria 
varied with the temp, of storage, the rate being most rapid 
at the higher temps. A study of the following factors was 
made lo del. which might affect the teiidctiey of the bac- 
teria in the samples to increase gnd decrqfMse in nos. on 
storan: the nature of the containing vcsficl, size of 
sample, exposure to light, the presence or absence of an 
lur surfficc and occasional agitation of the sample. Cen- 
trifuging or filtering a sample very materially increased 
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the tendency of the t»cteria to multiply cm storage. As 
waters in a pollnlcd strc^am, after max. bacterial concn. 
has been reached, tend to a consistent and rapid decrease, 
the results show that the* more extensive the interference 
with normal conditions, the greater the increase in bac- 
terial nos. K. Hurwitx 

Impurities in water and their elimination. A Taibo. 
Quim. e ituL 10, ii05-i»(1933). — A general review. 

O. W. Willcox 

Purification of cyanide-containing waste waters. Fried- 
rich Neuwirth. Berg- und JIuttenmannisches Jahrh. 81, 
i2fl-31(193«0- — Two methods arc described to free waste 
waters of cyanides in solti.: (1) By action of COi- 
contg. waste gases which liberate HCNi The latter can 
cvctitually lie recovered. This method has been succc.ss- 
fully used in actual oixTatiou. (2) By action of ozonized 
air. This reaction is somewhat slow btit can Ik* acceler- 
ated by addii. of Fe and Mg salts as cariierb of O; this 
can be simply done by using Fc ores (of iilliiig the reaction 
towers. The latter method also <lestroys the phenols 
in phenol-con tg. waste waters. M. Uarteiiheim 

The harmful effect of ammonia liquor and still waste of 
coke plants on the fish in public waters. Cj. A. Bmider 
i\ Brandis and W. Keetiiuii. J/rl Gas 54, 2-13 (1U34). — 
A review. Ilatu (15 tables) are given on thecompti. and 
quantity of ainnioiiiu lujiior and of still waste of various 
tyiies of plants, on the toricitv of PhOH, Ca, CNS, CN, 
NHj, Nlli, TIjS, IMiNHj, iiyridiiie, tar, CO^ and SOi for 
tish; luetliods lor iniprovetnent of the waste liquors arc 
discussed. An extensive reference list is given. 

B. J. C. van der Iloi'vcn 

Effect of sunlight on dissolved oxygen in the White 
River. C. K. Calvert. Setuage Wotks J, 5, 085 tM 
(11133). — Although the measure of dissolved <) in a pol- 
luted stream Is of value in detg. the condition of the watu, 
expts. made on samples of polluted water frotti the WhiU 
River, Indiana, iiiclicate that conditions of temp, and 
light and darkness uiTei't these values; consequently they 
must Ik* used with cate and in full knowledge of conditions. 
By comparing chloride isinciis. with dissolved O valtie.s 
tiiidiT varying conditions, the following concln.sioiis weie 
reached. The org. load in the White River below Indian- 
apolis is freipieiitlv such that in liright sunlight the biologic 
activity of the river is able io maintain considerable O 
coiicn., but ill the ab.Si*nce of sunlight the () content luav 
be zero. K. llurwitz 

Use of copper and silver for the elimination of micro - 
and macrodrganisms from swimming-bath water. 11. 
Ivckovic. Z. GfsufuiheUstech Staitehyg. 24, 251-4, 314- 
20(1U32). E. H 

Experimental application of chloropicrin and carbon 
disulfide iii the control of mosquito larvae and pupae. 
A, Politov. Parasitology and Parasitic Diseases 

(Moscow) 1, No. I, 32-fi(lW32): Trop. Diseases Bull. 
30, 600-7(1 U33) ; U. S. Pub. Health Rng. Abstracts 13, ^a, 
31 (Nov. 25, Jb33).— Unless atomized or used as a fine, 
spiay chloropicrin sinks to the bottoni of pools <ir streams. 
In both lat). and Held expts. a coiicn. of 1.0% in 5-6 min. 
killed all larvae, pupae and iinniatiire mosqnitcM'S ; at 
0.1% concn. up to tU)% were killed during the fust 30 
min.; at 0.01% concn., nearly all larvae wen* killed after 
22 hrs. The action of cliloiopicriii upon larvae is much 
more rapid than upon piqiae. The action of the poison 
is both phys. and ehem.; it jioisons and acts as an adhe- 
sive. It destroys tadpoles, fish and other animals in the 
water a.s well as inosqiiitot*s. However, the drinking of 
water contg. 0.1% chloropicrin had no harmful effect 
upon larger animals. Bv spraying the chemical on the 
surface, the max. larva destruction iK'ciirred. The rate 
f<ir swamps was 0.01 0.02 g. per 1. and was very effective. 
The lusc of chloro])icriii is independent of atm. conditions. 
CS was te.sted in the .same wav as chlt>ropieriu but was 
less toxic. C. R. Fellers 

Smoke of cities and industrial centers. N. P. Danilov. 
Vsesoyuzntl iWuch ’•Issledovatel. Inst. Vodosnabzhmiya i 
SanitarwA Tekh. {All-Union Sci, Research Inst. Water 


Supply SanU. Tech.) 1932, 24 pp. (Separate).— The 
discussion of the smoke and soot nuisance erf the city and 
industrial centers and of the measures for its abatement 
is based on the practice of Europe and America. Recom- 
mendations are made to follow the findings and legislation 
of America in combating the smoke evil by tech, improve- 
ments. Chaa, Blanc 

Fertilizer from activated sludge (Hincks) 15. Rept. 
on Bur. of Standards pipe-coating investigation (Wood) 9. 

Ashworth, J. R. : Smoke and the Atmosphere; Studies 
from a Factory Town. London: Manchester Univ. 
Press. 143 pp. 7s. fid. Reviewed in Natfure 133, 362 
ivm). * 

Water purifying. Carlio-Norit-Union Verwaltuiigs- 
O. in. b. H. (Max Jaenickc, inventor). Gct. 51)1,527, 
Jan. 23, 11)34 (Cl. 85/>. 1.0,1). The effective life of waU*r- 
piirifyin^ masses contg. active C, coke, wood charcoal, 
etc.. Is prolongt*d by treating the water with CO* before 
purification. * 

Apparatus for electrobsmotic purification of watei or 
other liquids. Oswald Gcrth (to Sicmciis-Elektr<i-O.smosc 
CL m. b. H.). U. S. 1,1)49,407, March 6. Structural 
Icaturcs. 

Treatment of water. Miimnii Matishii 1et.sud6 K. K. 
(Iiiosiike WatanalK* and Kitatir» Sagacla. inventors). 
Japan. 100,177, March 20, 1933. Addu. tef 94,848 
{ C. A . 27, 2747) . Water contg. free CCA and bicarbonate* 
is mixed with Ca(()II)s more than twice the equiv. of the 
COt and the bicarbonate in the water; thus the btarboii- 
ates of Ca and Mg an* ppld. The treated walerUs tlicn 
mixed with fresh water in such amt. that a small of 
Ca(OII)2 remaiius after ppln. of CO* and bicarbonate in 
the added water. The remaining Ca(OIl)2 is ppld. bv 
adding NalK'Oi, ‘ 

Apparatus for softening water by use of zeolitic material 
Andrew J. Dollerweich (to Automatic Water S«»ttener 
Co.). U. S. 1,919,044, Feb. 27. An electrically con- 
trolled valve sv*?tcm, etc*., is described. 

Artificial zeolites. Arlie W. Schtirger (to C. F. Biu-gess 
Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 1,949, 360, J«'eb. 27. An aq. 
gel is fonned of a coiiipd. of base-exchanging character and 
the gel is then frozen, in order to obi pin a product of high 
1 lase -exchange capaci t y . 

Apparatus for tieating water* for boilers, etc. Minami 
Manshfi Tetsudo K. K. (Iiiosukc Watanalx, Masu/o 
Isokane and Kitaro Sagada, inventors). Japan. 100,178, 
March 20, 193*3. Diagrammatical. 

Prevention of fur and rust in water containers. Akt.- 
Os. fur I^drologic. Swuss 163,557, Nov. 1, 19.‘k3 (Cl 
43) . The nirmation of fur and rust in vesseds (*ontg. watc r 
which is not heated to boiling is preveiiled by adding a 
neutral NH4 salt such^as (^114)2804 to the watei . 

Sewage disposal. Champlain L. Riley (to Iiiduslrial 
Associates, Inc.). XT. S. 1,949,181, Feb. 27. Sewage is 
coned, to form sludge and the .sludge i.s centrifugally atom- 
ized in a current of hot gases to convert the sludge inb* 
dry comminuted solid form of uniform moisture content 
suitable for use as a fertilizer. 

Apparatus for treating sewage water with purifying 
slurry. Bamag-Mcguin A.-G. Gi*r. 591,528, Jan. 23, 
1934 (Cl. 85c. 3.02). . 

Mechanism for collecting and removing sludge or grit 
from sewage and other sedimentation diambers. The 
Dorr Co., Inc. Brit. 401,864, Nov. 2Z, 1933. 

P(rfluted-*water purification. Oliver M. ITrbaiii (to 
Charles H. Lewis) . U. S. 1,947,747. Feb. JO. A iMiUuted 
water contg. ales, and amines such as the WMte water 
from packing houses, canneries, etc., is treated with a mono 
acid halide of a *'dibasic*' acid such as succinic acid in 
at least gram-mol. cquiv. proportion to the ales, and am- 
ines present, and Ca(OH)s or Ba(OH)i is added to form 
iiisol. products. Cf. *C. A. 28 , 84 ^. 
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The American qratem of soil surveying and mapping. 

Charles F. Shaw. Arch, Suikerind. 42, 53-9(1934). — 
Hc'ply to criticisms by Koningsberger et aL (C. A, 27. 
'515). Postscript. V. J. KoningsbergiT. Ibidl 59-61. 
Kriiutial. F. W. Zorl>an 

Studies in Malayan soils. III. R. G. H. Wilshaw. 
Ualayan Agr, J. 22, 4-24(1934). — l^rgc quantities of N 
may l)e lost from nitrogenous fertilizers in the form of 
>jH 4 ion under fallow conditions on some soils in this 
t ouiitry within a very short time, apparently on account of 
iK^avy leaching combined with a slow rate of nitrification 
,iiid a low absorption or retaining capacity of the soil col- 
loids. Malayan conditions are practically ideal for thc< 


M. S. Alh>UaSON AND K. D. JACOB 

available plant nutrients and rate of solii. of plant nutri- 
ents. The cacao soils are immature, fallow, neariv 
neutral, sandy and fairly well supplied with org. matter. 
Nearly all soils yielding over 8 bags of cacao beans ptT 
1(M)0 pickets had high C/N ratios with an av. of 8.7; 
all those yielding under 8 bags averaged 6.6. High pos 
C 01 relations were found between yielding capacity and 
rate of soln. of soil nutrients and org. matter content of the* 
top soil. These soils are frequently deficient in PsOs mid 
K 2 O. Ilie soil types, ^ix*k weathering and soil formation 
in Tobago arc discussed. A. L. Mehring 

A new appamtuB for measuring soil shrinkage. A. 
N. Puri, K. M. Taylor and A. G. ^sghar. Stnl Sci, 37, 


,q)id and complete destruction of org. matter to COi and t 59-6.3(1934).— An app is descril>c*d for meiusuriiig pore 


11.0 and unsuitable for the fnnnation of hiiinus on the 
plains of Malaya, on free-draining* soils. Where covers 
li.jve been turned into the soil, the anil, of humus su’ise- 
pieutiy extd. ,§hows no real increase. Immediately after 
I liming in green manures, rapid p/udtiction of aminoiiiacal 
pul nitraV* N occurs, and this production is aUsorbed by 
growing plants. J. R. Adams 

Report of the assistant director and agricultural chemist. 
\. J. W. Hornby. ^Nya.saland Pn>t«*ctorate Dept. Agr., 
Kept. 1932, ;5o 47(19.33).— ioif tnwstigahonK, The 
unlit ics t)f Nyat aland soils progressively increase to 
•iiaMina at depths ranging from approx. 10 to 90 in., de- 
pending on the soil type, and then decrease more or less 
I ipidly at furthei depths, 'fhe SiOj-AbO* ratio in the 
I l.iv ft action of the soils increases m inverse pltiporl ion to 
•lie av. annual rainfall. h\ir ^il work in Nyasuland 


space, apparent density and sliiiiikuge of moist soil on 
iliying. Typical slirinkugc curves are given. Soils said, 
with Na, K, Ca and Ba show little difference in the chai- 
actcristics of their shrinkage curves. M. S. A. 

The settling volume of soils. 11. 1*2. Middleton and H. 
O. Byers. Soil Sci. 37, 1.3 27(1934). -The settling vol. 
of soils and soil (*olloiils is mea.siired on a gtoup of 10 soils 
of widely differing character, taken from soil-erosion expt . 
stations. This is a new soil-HiO and soil colloid-H/> 
I elution. The detn. is made as follows: Place the air- 
diy equiv. of 60 g. of dry soil in a beaker, adil alioiil 40 
ce. of 11*0 and thoroughly agitate, place in a vaciiiitn 
flesiecator and evacuate, boiling at room tcuip. Transhr 
tt> a 100-cc. graduated cylinder, shake, make up to a total 
vol of KM) ce., allow to settle 24 hrs and note the vol. 
Shake the graduate again and allow to stand 24 hrs. Re- 


Ill'll vsis of the clay fraction gives nsi'ful infonnation lor «, ^ process until const, vol. is reai'hed. 'Phe vols 

• ^ horizon, 


/ liaractcrizitig series and types. Chlorides in Nyasaland 
onacco. Data are given on Ihjt* amts, of K, Cl, Ca and 
Mg in nnmerous samples of the dried leaves. The KjO 
I’l ratio varie,s within wide limits according to the rain- 
1 >11 during growth, (he form tn wliich K is supplied, the 
i\tH‘ of soil on which the toliacco is grown, the length of 
Mine required for ripening, and the variety of the tobacco. 
\> compared with other tobaccos, Nyasaland tobaico 
. low ill Mg, Ca and Cl, and the KjOrCl ratio is usually 

Report of the mycologirA for 1932. R, lauch. Nyasa- 
ind Protectorate Dept. Agr., Ann, Kept, 1932, ,33-4 
1933). - .V defidemy in soils, • Cowpeas grown on soil 
iihcled with tea yellows and not fcrtilizi-d with S pro- 
liu ed very few root nodules. Addn . of S to the soil caused 
I ii u-fold increase in the no. of root nodules, and also ui- 
. 11 .ised the size and no. of leaves per plant. K. D^. 

The composition of the soils used in the Potteme trans- 
plant experiments gnd of portions of Centaurs ud 
Silene grown thereon. C. O. T. Morison. J. Eo^gy 
21, 47.> 8(1933). — Data are given oiPthcphys. Md chem. 

• uTiipns. ot the soils ami on the N, Ca, P, K and wh con- 
Mits Ilf the leaves of Centaurea nemoralts and of the rcxits 
») Silene vulgaris grown thereon. K. D; 

Physical and chenuaLi properties of the sous of the 
Hilton and Morton areas, Monroe Coun^, and their re- 
lation to orchard performance. HI. J. 

1 P. Hatjer. Cornell IJniv. Agr. Kxpt. 

57s, 34 pp.(1933).— Soils in which the colloid fraction of 
III' Hi horizon is not great^g than that of Ai possess satis- 

I It tory internal drainage for orchards. Where oj 

II < >-p(TColation through Ai is more than 2.5 tmi^ mat 
'l iDiigh Bi, injurious water-logging is to be anticipated. 

»gh satn. with ba§es is assocd. with noor drainage oi 

•I Is and low productivity, and vice 

1 1' lor in orchicrd production in this area is wai^ge 
1 1 her than fertility. .AiUAf 

Studies of Wert Indiiaiolta. HI. The 
Tuhago. F. Hardy, C. G. Akhurst and G. Gnflith. 
' »p. CoU. Trop. Agr., Trinidad, 

(Trinidad) 8, No. 2(llk31)_ 
iiples (.334) wt‘re collected from ,i.3 profiles 
1« reai'lioii, index of texture, org. iiiatler, N, reailily 


to 68 cc. for Marshall sill loam, B hoi i/.on. There is sonic 
relation between the settling vol. of soils and their erosion 
I alio (C, A, 25, ,'>,366) . The sp. gis. of the suspensions of 
9 soil colloids vary fioin 0.38 to 0.63. I'lie vol. wt, at 
the .settling vol. is the lower limil to which the field vol. 
wl . may apptoach. The term “water saturation capacity** 
ft is used to define the percentage H*0 content of soils at 
their si*Uling vol. A comparisofi is made of this value, 
the HvO ab.soip(ion and Ihe iiioistuie ecpiiv. of soils. All 
of these values arc affected by the soil colloid cornim. as 
well as by soil texture. The scllliiig vol. of soil collonls 
is affected by the character of the ai*ids and oxides present, 
the org. mailer and the kind and quantity of bases, 

M. S. Anderson 

Mechanical properties of disperse systems. II. The 
7 deformation of soils by pull. G. I. Pokrov.skii and V. O, 
Buluichev. KoUoid-Z. 66. 1.37-9(1934); cf. C, A, 26, 
r>6H4; 27, 5608.— The equation, previously deduced, ap- 
plies to 'both pressure and pull strains. There is no step- 
wise change in the elasticity modulus on pas.sing from a 
pressure tt> a pull force. Arthur meischer 

Variation in the composition of the displaced soil solu- 
tion. A. M. Smith. Proc. 2nd. Intern, Congy, Sod 
g Sci., Leningrad 1930 2, 175 8(1933)(in,Knglish); d. 
C, A . 22, 1206, — A silt loam and a sandy loam, 6 and 3 ,0 
Ignition loss.resp., wete mixed with ground dolomite equiv . 
to V*. 1 and 2 times the Truog lime requirement of .5 
toiis/acre. Theinixts. were made to optimum HjOcont^t, 
stored and sampled at the end of 3, ^ ^ 

samplcb were percolated with 0.6% NH 4 CNS to displace 
the soil soln., which was exanid. Increasing addns. of 

. nnor drainage of dolomite and time More sampling iiicreasi*d Mg and Ca,^ 

’ but the latter showed a Undency t.iward satn.; ^ m the 

* - 1 — soln. appeared to depend upon the ^t. of biol. action 

rather than upon the size of the addn. The fn of soil 
suspensions also increased with amt. of doloimte added; 
in every case. max. pu was at 11 days aiid detyewd 
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lower. Evidently the chaof^ in soil stored moist are 
very rapid* and the soil soln. in the field is variable; the 
results of small pot expts. are dependent to a great ex- 
tent upon aeration and preliminary treatment of the 
sample* C« J. SchoUenbergfsr 

Osidation-reductioa potentials in a&* 1. Mnciplea 
and alactromatric datarminat&on. Lindsey A*. Brown. 
Soil Sci. 37* 05*76(1934 ). — K 7-g. soil sample is ground 
with a rubber pi*sUe* sieved and mixed with 4 cc. of HfO , 
in a 3()-ec. vial. A well-deaned pu electrode is inserted 
and left in contact 30 mm. The vial and contents are then 
centrifuged and the potential of the suspension half cell 
is measured a<t soon as the centrifuge is stopped. Po- 
tentials obtained by this method ure comparative* and 
have a deviation from the mean of not more than 0.003 v. 
A study i.s made of the influence of various factors, such 
as time of contact, soil-water ratio and a wide variety 
of other factors. Water-logging for l2 hrs. or more causes 
a decided negative shift in the potential of a soil. Very 
Icmg and very shott soil water contacts are apparently 
hi^y variable. M. S. Anderson 

Dynamics of the oxidation-reduction potential in podzol- 
ized soils. N. P. Kemezov. Proc, 2nd. Intern., Conf^. 
Soil Sd.t Lenifyirad 1930 2, 212*26(193*3) (in German); 
cf . C. A . 26, 547 ; 24, 3850. — Factors operating in the pod- 
7x>lizatiou of grass soils and their degeneration with respect 
to drainage and aeration are discussed. As the latter de- 
cline, reduct ion processes predominate . The theory of oxi- 
dation-reduction potential Is outlined; at a p^icular time, 
fH is an index to soil processes, of special importance to 
plants and micro5rgani.sms, and can be cietd. electronictri- 
cally . Expts. with podzols poor in humus showed no differ- 
ence in Eh on standing for this period, whether or not the 
su^nsions were sterile. Electrode potential in the chain 
with a said. KCl-HgCl electrode is Eh, and at 18” fu 
(Eh/0.02D) > 2pB- A detn of pu with the quinhydrone 
electrode is thcrcfoie nia<le on the sample after Eh is 
detd. Data obtained by exaiim. of a no. of soils variously 
treated are discussed. The higher the value for Eh, the 
greater the oxidation potential, and consequently the 
smaller the reducing teaueticy. Eh is affected by weather, 
supply of org. matter, biol. action and variation in pu. 

C. J. SchoUenberger 

Compariaon of methods of treatment of soil samples 
before mechanical analysis. V. Nov4k and P. Hrubci. 
Vhtnfk Cei^koslov Akad ZemMfhkS 9, 10*25(1933). 

B. C. A. 

An examination of the Degtjoreff method for deter- 
mining soil org. matter, and a proposed modification of 
the chromic acid titration method. A. Walkley and J. 
Armstrong Black. Soil Sci. 37, 29*38(1934); cf. C. A. 
24, 2^. — The Degtioreff method for org. soil carbon 
gives excessively high values when the C contents arc 
small. The errors decrease progressively with increasing 
amts, of C. When 4% or more of C is present, the re- 
sults agree fairly well with those by the diy combustion 
method. The modified method proposed is as follows: 
A sample of finely divided soil contg. 10*25 mg. of C is 
placed in a 35()-cc. conical flask. About 10 cc. of N 
KtCrtOT is added from a buret, then 20 cc. of stnmg 
HgSOi. The mixi. is shaken 1 min. When cool it is dtld. 
to 150 cc. and 5 g. NaF added. The excess of chromic 
acid is titrated witli 0.4 N (NH 4 ) 3 Fc(S 04 )i, with di- 
phenylamine as an indicator. One cc. of JV KtCrsOr 
equate 4 mg. of C. llie procedure is rapid and may prove 
useful for comparative pturposc*s where no very exact detn. 

15 required. M. S. Anderson 

The carbon-nitrogen ratio of soil organic matter. W. 

iMcLean. Proc. 2nd Inlern. Congr. Soil Sci,, Leningrad 
1930 2, 18](193:i}(in English). *The C:N ratio for 5U 
varied British soils was 6.5*13.5; I, averaging 10.2*0.8; 
by plotting to a normal frequency curve with a well- 
defln^ max. corresponding to tlie av., the C:N ratio for 

16 foreign soils varied 2.0*23.0:1. Whether high or low, 
the C:N ratio of a particular region and climate seems to 
be nearly a stMinflc figure; cultivated soils do not (tifier 
much from gtasslaiids, alt hough soils in high fertility 
have highet ratios than poor soils. It is suggested that 


total orga matter or K might be useful as an index m 
fertility for a region, if differences due to altitude or 
relationa are excluded. C. J. SdioUenbergei 

Soil lee pimti on end the carbon dioxide content of th* 
■oa air of ealtbatod wlla. Helmut Wurmbadh. Atch 
Pflamtenbau 10, 484-582(1084).— -The COa content of th 
soil air and soli respiratioii increase after a period of warm, 
wet weather. Lcfumes caused the greatest produciiriM 
of CQb increasing the percentage in the soil air in a loan 
from 0.2 in April to 1.0 in Tune. At the time of tlm 
max. growth the cereals produce large quantities of Co , 
but sugar beets increased the COi content only about 
fourth as much as did alfalfa. The 2 soil types stmlu-tt 
a loam and a humus soil, showed an eppruoable diffn 
cnee only at thetpeak production of COi where the hunm 
soil a COi content in the soil air of 4.7% in con 

tract to a max. of 1.0% for the loam. The excessive con 
tent of COt docs not seem to be harmful unless HikIi 
moisture causes crusts to form which prevent the proper dit 
fusion of the air through the soil. A higher soil respii.i 
tiofv was found in fertilized than in unfertilized plot 
but the COi content of the soil air ol utfferiilized plot 
was the higher of the 2. Kf. C. Beeson 

Soil acidity in relation to vegetatiooal aoccdssion m 
Calthorpo Broad, Norfolk. H. Godwin and J. S. Tunn i 
/. Ecology 21, 236*62(1933).<— Tte water of tlie Bro.i«l 
is alk. (Pn 7.30-7.43) and the gencr^ character of tl> 
vegetation oonforms to that of low-mcSor soils. ThroiiKii 
out the vegetational sucoesfion the sotf acidity riiuTca^ 
as the ground-level rises and the distance frejm the 
increases; the communities lowest And near^t the Bin.u. 
have approx, neutral soil, and those away from it liaw 
Pu values aalow as 5.0. The progressive soil Wdificahoti 
and the corresponding establishment of Midophildii 
species is regarded as life normal result of vcgctati.)ii ti 
succession. K ' D. JatoL 

Influence of soil acidity upon the decompn. of organic 
matter in soils. J. W. White, F. J. Hollien and C. 
Jeffries. Sou Soi, 37, 1-15(19^). — A stock soil is prcp(< 
consisting of 5 parts Hagerstown silt loam with one put 
each of sewage riudge and fine sand. This is dividend m 
to 10 portions and 9 of these are treated with different diiit 
of S and incubated in small field plots for 2 years. 1 iit 
pu values then range ^rom 7 A to 3.2. These soil* an 
treated with various nutrients and org. matter and ilun 
retmiration capacities studied by^detns. of the COi evolvt il 
There is a close correlation among the Pu value of a viii, 
its respiratory capacity and its power to decompose oir 
matter. Addns. cd sol. N to soils treated with org. mat h i 
cause an increase in COi production. Addns. of KjHPt )« 
to soil treated with cellulose and various forms of N 
little effect upon COi production. Lime applied U> tin 
add soils treated with cellulose and N greatly stinuil.p< 
COi production. Air-dry soils produce COt more rapwliv 
than does freshly screened moist soil *with similar or>; and 
nutrient addns. Com-starch added to soil is dccr)iiip(i 
at about the same rate in acid as in alk. soils, while ( < Iln 
lose, manure and cottonseed meal are greatly infitu med 
by soil reaction. Respiratory cimacity and poaci <(• 
di^mpose org. matter run parallel ^th the nbs. of inu m 
organisms present. M. S. Andctsoti 

The acidilff of tea soils of northeast India. Ill The 
effect of fertilisers on soil acidity. C. J. Harrison In 
dian Tea Assoc., Sd Dept., Quart. J, 1932, 189*9tt i) 
C. A. 28, 554^*-NH4C1 and ANH 4 )iS 04 increased, .nul 
^CNi ami baaic phoi^hatea d^eased, the acidity <d ua 
soils. K salts, superphospliate, org. manures and 
tended to demase the oddity slightly when they 
applied in large amts, over an extcn&d period. Caitir 
' manure temporarily decreased the acidity tb sonic a- 
lent, but tbe effect was transient and due to liberation ot 
free NHi in the soil. K. D. Jajoli 

Ike api^t&en of dlffexential tittation of the chl^ide 
iim te the analyste of eoU extras F. A. Kryukov. 

2ml Intern. Congr. SoU Sci.g Leningrad 1930 2, 1 d 
(1933)(m OemMm).— Cl* in soil exts, colciccd by hmu”'; 
and contg. some suspended soU was accurate^ 
with AgNQi by an electrometric method. C. J 
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entire ^ inM tM detd. by electtoidsnibsL^ catpts. The 
reversal of ch^ 6n representative Russian soil types by 
cotiitton iAo«rg. and org. acids was invesUgatod. The 
mbst pronoun^ effeifrlS were observed witn the (K) tt5 
cm, bon^u of a red earth (I); podzol soils Were less af- 
fected. Tlie charge on solonetz and chiTnozem soils (II) 
ww wot by laclds. Most of the soils were af- 
fected ®^bd HNf^, bat only I by other adds. No 

connwtiort with SiOi:k,0, in the fraction < 1 m was noted 
but there wag marked correlation of charge reversal with 
*****®bile** RfOsi t. e., iSat extd. by oxalate 
Chhrge reversal is attributed to a sdn. effect; 
RjQi is partially dissolved in the acid, then adsorbed up- 
on particles, tthcncc the latter become pos. The anion- 
fixing property does not dosely imrallel the ability to 
lyvc*^ charge; for sulfate and'phospate, it was strongly 
tievdoped m soils not exhibiting the latter phenfimenon. 
Nevertliei«.ss, both dei)end upon the content of active 
RiO> the former also upon .the soly. of sait-like combi- 
nations foniied, buffering the soln. at an optinmin not 
below pB 2.2. Max. fixation of phosphate and sulfate was 
observed with I, min. with H. b'ixation of nitrate was 
not observed; Cl' was fixed bv some soils irrespective of 
ability to reverse (hi* chsg-ge, and with one podzol and 11 
was fieg. for fhe Icwer conens. of HCl. Tlic max. was 
with I. likewise Ihp only sifil showing adsorption of carbon- 
ate from satd. CO? in H»0. There are numerous n‘fer- 
■ C. J. ^'hollenbcrger 

The question of particle charge in soil Suspensions and 
the separation of Soil colloids by cataphoresis. V. Kovda. 
Prnc. 2n4 Intern. Congr. Soil Sci., Leningrad U)30 2, 
1.14(1922) (in Orman). —Sec C A 26, 2810. 

^ ^ • C. T. Schollcnbciger 

Vine growth and soil reaction. K. Mfiller and H. 
SlcunuT, Weinhan n. Kellerwirisrh 12, 11 14(1932).- 
Witli a soil mixture and with sand + mitriimt solntiou 
optimum growth occurred at pH 6.1. B. C. A. 

Rapid determination of small quantities of calcium in 
soil extracts. H. Rentelspachci . Z, anal. Chrm. 96, 
101 72(1924). — To 1 cc, of freshly centrifuged ext. or to 
a dll. Ca'*''* solii., contg. not more than 0.10 mg. of CaO, 
.idd 1 cc. of Na-»W04'soln. prepd by dissolving 5.241 g. 
of NaaW04.2H20 in 1 1. of watcT and adjusting the conen. 
so that 1 cc. « exactly 0,2(K) mg, Ca. Bvap. to dryness 
on the water bath and to the residue add cxac*tly 2 cc. 
of distd. Water. Rub well with a rubber-lipped stirring 
lod and transfer to the point of a centrifuge tube. Rotate 
t«M 5* 10 min. at 3tKK) 1 . p. m . Pipel off 1 cc. of the super- 
iratant sohi. and det. the excess W rolorimcArieally by 
adding 0.2 cc. of* N HCl and 1 cc. of 2'iCb soln. which is 
exactly equiv. to 2 mg. of Fe, j^nd comparing with a set 
of standards prepd. similarly in the Analysis of synthetic 
samples CPntg. 0.02, 0.04, 0.0(», 0.08 and 0.10 mg, CaO. 

W. T. H. 

A critipal exam'iiation of analytical metitods used in the 
determination of exdumgeable potasshim and aodSmn of 
soils. M. L. M. Salgado. 5rf. 37, 39-18(1924).— 
NH4OAC soln. Is a satisfactory reagent for the extn. of ex- 
eliangeable Na and K from soils. Analytical technic is 
described which is rapid and gives reliable results. A 
^5-g. sample of soil is Umched with 500 cc. of NH4OAC soln. 
The soln. is evapd. to dryness, dried at 110^ and finally 
Ignited at a low temp, to btftn off org. matter and to con- 
vert acetates to carbonates. The residue Is c£Ktd. with 
lint H|Q and filbsred, the sohi. contg. NaiCOi alid ICiCOk. 
The K dtltn. is made by the vdumetric cobidtitiitritc- 
permaneaffate method (C. A. 23 . 5525). Na is detd. by 
'he direct tinmyl fSn acetate gravimetric method (C. A. 
«4, 5M). *0V1ien tkibiite antts. of K are added to the 
u<‘tate vxt. about 98% is recovrtvd by the method de- 
‘'ribed. M. 8. Aiutenon 

^lafflhicirfka *611 the moirsm#ttt dc Trati a&d a teftnhf tmi 
‘Q ffie Ml. J. 8. jaih. f*r 0 c. Ifnd tSwrgr . Soil 

»<».. LattiHepdA I^HO 2 , 125 45(11132) (hi KngTiSh).— 


^ Review and disciiadon of the movement of Kc and Al in 
the sbil in like light «l OdIlOid tvaetions. Rxpts. show that 
tht removal of dectrotytes from soil decreases the rate of 
mm^menl. Fe(NOi)i treatment exls. Al, a substitution 
Of teplaccmcnt; tepeated expts. indicated this goes on 
for a long time at a decreasing rate. The rcvi^rse exchange 
does ftot take place, fiome Al can lie percolated from Al- 
treated .y>il by H ?0. Hence Fe is fixed mainly in the upper 
^ soil, while Al tends to reach lower depths prior to fixation. 
Twiiity-three n*fcrcnccs. C. J. Schollcnbergci 

Adaptability and accuracy tA the Smerson lima amdycer 
for testing the nautraliring value of vaiioos tfming ma- 
terials in Virginia. N. AT^dtingei and R. L. Selby. .T. 
Am. Soe. Agron. 26, 240* 8(1934).— The Emerson port- 
aide CaO analyzci, as sold liy the manufacturer, is not 
suitable for testing fluffy limes, snch as burnt, hydrated 
and air-slaked ,• but is well adapted to testing gtomid 
1 CaCOn, marls and oyster shells. Modifications have been 
suggested for making the equipment usable for testing 
the fluffy limes. 'Phe accuracy of the values obtained by 
the ICmerson equipment gave very good agreement with 
those obtained l>y the tentative Assoc. Official Agr. Cheni. 
method. The values obtained by the 2 methods differeil 
by less than 1% CaCO« equiv. in H4% of the total no. 
of samples tested and by less than 4% CaCOa ccpiiv. in 
all the tests. The Emerson method is usually more rainti 
^ than the official method when single det ns. only are made 
or for materials which have a CaCOii equiv. of more tliaii 
100%. Materials With a CaCOg eqtiiv. less than HM)% 
may be tested more quickly by the official method. 

J. R, Adams 

The influence of liming upon the structure 6f podzol 
soils. N. P. Rchiczov and O. 1. Izaniailovich . Prtn. 
2nd Intern. Congr. Soil. Sn., I^ingrad 1930 2, 1H2 74 

5 (1922) (in Oerman).- Si*e C. A. 26, 227. C. J. S. 

Effect of hydrogen peroxide on soil organic matter. 
W. McLean. Proc. 2na Intern. Congr. Soil. Sri,, Lm\n^ 
erad 1930 2, 182-3(1022) (in English); cf. C A. 26. 
2595. — ^Wliile pttre cellulose from filter paper is not al- 
(arked by 6% H*0* alone, in the presence of soil it is 
considerably attacked, fhe action vaiying with soils. 
Hence it is not possible to del. ''degree of humification'* 
of soil org, matter accurately by means of HaOa. M. 

6 woulrl distinguish by this ixTeans “rqadily oxidizable org. 
matter*' and "residual org. matter." Residual C and N 
arc detd. as follows: Place 4 g. soil in a 40()-ml. bleaker 
with 60 ml. HaOa, boil 20 min., add 40 ml. IlaO and Imil to 
small vol. Filter through hardened paper and wash with 
boiling H9O. Dry and grind the residue and del. C and N. 
Tile results obtained with 6 soils treated with 1-6% 
HiO* or repeatedly with 6% H3O3, without and with 0.15 
g. added cellulose, are summarized: Residual C de- 

' creased with increasing percentage of or repetition 
of treatment to a const, figure of 4-5% of the original 
C tn the sample. Residual N decreased with strength of 
HfOs up to 2-2% but was const . with more severe treat- 
ment. From 7 to 47% of the added cellulose was oxi- 
dized by 2 treatments with 40 ml. 6% HsOs* The C:N 
ratio of the residue increased with deeretuihig percentagi* 
of H9O2 to a max. at 1-3% HyOs, then decrcasied. These 
g max. values for the C:N ratio Varied 11.2-19.7, ami an* 
considered to indicate the ratios in the original added 
plant material for each soil. The condition of the org. 
matter i.K, therefore, indicated by the C:N ratio in the 
"residual org. matter "—If high, ihc org. matter is caiwblc 
of further oxidation in the soil. If low, a stable condition 
has already been reached. C. J. Schollcnberger 

Influence of Irrigation on fhe soil mlmflora. N* N. 
Sushkina. Trans. Irrigation Comm., Acad. SH. S. 
9 5. R. 1, 87-94(1 933). --Saline soils on irrigation can sup- 
port a micrDfliM of *the ‘kind required for agridittlfral 
plants. The application of CaCOi + (KH4)d04 to ir- 
rigated land gave Vise to inteuse nitrification. R.C. "A. 

Relation of the absolute reaetton df the eeil ndMtien 
to the qpiatttity of nitrogen fixed by Az6t6h a 6te i . !’. 
U Qhitiey. leans. Agr. Expi. Rta., '3fo dHam- 

nial Rapt. 1950, 25-ti; cf. C. il. '2S,<4fiK7.^-4A"s(ffies ei 
cylinders inoculated with Asotobacter hi 1923 sliowvci no 
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living bacteria of this group in 19*10 except in cyliodeiB to 
which lime had been added. Soil samples from fertile- 
appearing spots in wheat fields showed 2-3 times the 
nitrate content of normal soils; similarly plant growth 
and percentage of N in the plants grown on tliese spots 
were greatly increased. P was no higher in the fertUe 
spots. The relationships of Azotobacter to these N-rich 
spots are being investigated. C. R. Fellers 

Determination of the fertilizer requirement of soil. I. 
Mitsdherlidi and Neubauer methods for estimating 
available jdiosphorus and potash vs. field fertilizers experi- 
ments. G. Sundclin, O. Franck and C. Larson. KgL 
Landtbruks-Akad. Ilandl. Tid, 71, 974r-lU01(in Knglisb 
I001-3)(1932). — Comparative tests on*' various Swedish 
soils diow that Mitscheilich’s method gives a quant, 
measure of the requirement. Neubauer 's method is less 
satisfactory. ^ B. C. A. 

Commercial fertilizers and soil reaction. S. Tc»vhorg 
Jensen. Proc. *Jnd Intern. Congr. SdU, Set., Leningrad 
2, 164--6J(in English) (1933). — ^Test.s on plot soils 
long fertilized with .superphosphate, KCl, NaNOt and 
(N^)sS 04 indicated inconsiderable effects except from 
the last, which greatly increased soil acidity and Imffer 
eff(*cls toward Ca(OH)s. C. J. Schollenberger 

The influence of fertilizers and lime on the exchangeable 
bases and soil reaction of a light acid soil after 50 years 
of continuous barley and wheat. E. M. Crowther and 
J. K. Basu. Proc. Itnd Intern. Congr. Soil Sci., Lenin- 
grad 1930 2, 146-51 (in English) (1933) ; cf. C. A. 26, 
.3«')94. — Examn. of soil samples from plots at Rotham- 
stead indicates that cxchangeulde Ca of unfertilized soil 
has decreased from 9.2 to 4 2 mg. equivs. %. (NH4)-* 
SO4 f(Ttiiization has strongly acidified the soil and caused 
Ca to fall to 1.16, of which 0.54 is HtO-sol., leaving only 
0.02 mg, equivs. % exchangeable Ca. There was no con- 
clusive evidence that bases other than Ca had been re- 
duced. On the limed part of the (NH4)tS04 pl<»ts, ex- 
changeable Ca was increased and K consistently reduced; 
the latter was possibly due to increased draft by the larger 
crops. The use of NaNOi as the .source of N has probably 
conserved exchangeable Ca. The data indicate a difler- 
ence in the effects with crop; apparently the mineral 
fertilizers have displaced H from surface to subsoil by an 
iotiii' exchange pioi'ess in Uis barley plots only. Super- 
phosphate with K3SO4 is shown to have no permanent 01 
cumulative acidifying effect upon the soil. The evidence 
indicates that lo.ss by leaching of Ca from soil tends to 
decrease with the amt. remaining, until it falls to a perma- 
nent level Lialanced by new supplies from weathering and 
upward movement. A practically permanent agriculture 
is therefore possible without liming, if only crops of low 
Ca requirefiient are grown, and the superior economy of 
min. CaO drc.ssings is indicated. C. J. SchoUcnt)erger 
An electrometric-titration method of finding the 
value and lime requirement of soils. A. N. Puri and.B. 
Anatid. Soil Sa. 37, 49-5H(1934). -Two antimony 
electrodes arc ased, one dipping into soil suspension and 
the other into a universal buffer soln., the pu of which is 
continuously varied until a galvanometer through which 
the 2 electrodes are joined shows no deflection. The 
universal buffer misfl. contains 5.445 g. KHsP04, 5.44 g. 
l^CHiCOiH and 2.466 g. boiic acid per 1. The buffei 
Holns. are prepd. by adding 5, 10, 15 and 20 cc. of 0.2 N 
NaOH to 25 cc. of the universal buffer. These are used 
to locate the Pn range within which the soil suspension 
may lie. After the buffers between which the true Pn 
value lies have been located, 0.2 N NaOH is added to 25 
cc. of the universal buffer in amt. equal to that correspond- 
ing do the buffer having the lower p\\ value. The Sb rod 
is then dipped in it and connected to one in the soil 
suspension. More NaOH soln. is then added from a 
buret to the buffer soln. until there is a balance in the 
galvanometer. The (rue pn is read from a graph prepd. 
by titration o( th^ uniyersaJ buffer with NaOH. Lime 
requirements arc detd. by titrating a soil to pn 6.5 or 
any desired value and balancing an Sb electrode in this 
against a universal buffer of known pn value. 

M. S. Anderson 


Report on reaults of raaearch work canied out in con- 
nection with coil acidity and the use of atgmntthiny gui. 
fate ee a fertilizer for putting greena and faiiwaya. R. 

B. Dawson and Robert Oreig. J. Board Greenkeeping 

Reseofch 3, 65-78(193*3). — When turi plots composed of 
a pure stand of New Zealand bent grass received 4-6 
applications of NH4 phosphate or (NH4)aSO« annually 
(32.3 lb. N *per application) over a period of 3 yrs., the 
plots remained free from foreign grasses, weeds and earth- 
worms; plots treated with equiv. amts, of N as NaNOi 
liecamc extremely weedy and were gradually invaded by 
Poa annua. The plots treated with NH4 s^ts were dis- 
tinctly a(*id. When (NIl4}fS04 is applied to turf contg. 
Poa annua this species spreads very rapidly, in the initial 
stages until the soilcliecomes too atnd to permit germina- 
tion of the seeds. The fungus Fusarium nivale frequently 
appears on Ix^nt plots that have been treated with NaNOi 
fir lime, but it was not observed on plots that had received 
regular applications of (Nll4)tS04 over a period of 3 yrs. 
Oil ttirf plots tliat had been treated with Fe sulfate ex- 
rlusiv(‘l)i for 4 yrs. fescue was the predominating herbage, 
whereas on plots reccMving (NH4)tS()4 in addn. j^ent grass 
predominated. Fe sulfate l\fid a marked effect in pre- 
venting the invasion of weeds into plots treated with 
nilro-chalk, dried blood, NaNOi, etc. In general, plots 
lecciviiig (NH4 )sS 04 and Fe sulfate withstood drought 
far better if treated with lime in the winter. Twenty- 
two references. K. D. Jacob 

The relation of the carbon-nivogen rati? oL'a mulch 
to the accumulation of nitrates in soil. W. Jl. Moon*. 
Jr. and A. B. Beaumont. J. Am. Soc. Agrpn[ 26, 2.'>li 
(1934). — Data arc given supporting the hypothysis (hat 
nitrification ocvttrs mainly in the lower layers ofk mulili 
of wa.ste hay and straw ratlu^r than in the soil ^id only 
aher the C:N ratio of the nfulch has been t*(m.sidiTal)lv 
narrowed through processes of decay. It appeals tluit 
under the exptl. conditions a period of about 3 veais is 
iiec(*ssary to reduce the C:N ratio of the mulch to (h« 
txmii where nitrates arc produced in excess of the needs 
of the decay organisms, 'riie upper limit of this ratio 
appears to lx: alwut 1*5:1. J. U. Adams 

Are superphosphate and plaster capable of lowering 
the pa of &e soil? Georges Joret. /ingrais 49, II') 
(19;M). — The intimate iiieorporatioii of either siipci 
phosphate or CaS04 in a soil of pn 6.6 in the pniixtrtioii 
of 1 g. of fertilizer to lOOO g. of soil did not cause a d( 
crease in the ^ii of the soil over a period of 6 months 
In fact, the pa increased slightly with CaSOi. J. R . A 

Growth peculiarities of hemp as a result of a lack of 
nutritive substances in the soils. !.. G. Dobrunov 
Compt. rend, aatd, sci. U, R. S. S. [N. S.], 1, 2K1 Uni 
English 28*5-6) (1 9*34).— In a poor soil flax uses up nio-i 
N, IMis aiid K»0; oats are second foi K*0, and hemp f<ii 
N and P70». In a rich fertilized soil heijip uses up rthi 
lively most N and KjO but least PiO». 

r ^ F. H. Kallitnanii 

Meadows and meadow grasses in middle Germany 
IV. Classification and distribution of varieties in re- 
lation to the soil reaction. K. Klapp, A. Stahlin and h 
W. Wacker. Arch. Pflanzenhau 10,' (Sl3 57(1934); el 

C. A. 25, 161. — ^Aboiil 200 grasses are classified in > 

groups according to their observed fn‘<iueiicy on sods m 
varying reactions from a pa of 3.4 to 8.*5. About 2.5', 
were grouped in the class ranging in pa from 5.5 to 6 <•> 
and about 20% each were groupet^iu tlie classes 4.5-5 I 
and 6.7-7J2. In most ca.se.s the reaction of the top soil 
was characteristic for the cla.ss of the meadow. In 1 
cases where there were extreme differences of pa bet we* «> 
the top soil and the sub soil, 6.4 -1.4, 5.9 -4.5, 5.1 ^ 
and S.lHl.l, the reaction of the sub soil iiiflucn<:ed ih< 
type of grass. The absorption of quantities of moistuK 
appeared to influence extreme reactions whether acid (*i 
basic. Fertilization had little effect on the frequency <>1 
any gross on a particular soil class. In general the be^i 
yields of grass were obtained on soils having a n'oclutn 
range between 6.*0 and 7.6. K. C. Beewn 

Reactiona of some pecan aoila and the effect of ferti 
lizers on soil reaction. A. O. Albeu and Hugh M. Bugfix 
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15 ■ Soils, 

1933, 59-o4.— Soils from several districts in La. 

Texas were studied. In most soils the pn values ranged 
from 4.46-7.70 in Ihe-lst 12 in. to 5.83*9.08 at a depth of 
5-6 ft. With 1 cgcccption, the acidity of the soils de- 
creased with increa.se in the depth at which the sample was 
t^en. Animal applications of entn. CaCNs caused a 
significant decrease in the acidity of the 1st 6-in. layer of 
pecan wiils in 2 3 yrs. hut had little or uo effect on the 
2nd 6-in. layer; NaNOi caused a significant decrease in 
acidity to a depth of 12 in.; (NH4),S()4 increased the 
acidity of the 1st 12 in. of soil. K. D, Jacob 

The relative growth rate, the carbohydrate contents and 
the yield of the rice plant (Oryza sativa L.) under differ- 
ent treatments. U. II. Dastur c|ul A. U. J>ir/ttda 
Indian J. Agr. 2fti. 3, 1)0:M012( 1033) .—The fresh and 
dry wts. of rice plants, their leaf areas, the vols. of the 
rcMds and the cartiohydrate coiilenls when fertili/iHi 
.ibout Aug. iruh, the period at which the relative growth 
I ate of the plants was highesir with a nitrate or (NIL)*- 
SO4 or both together on equal total-N basis, were higher 
than when the plants were feitilUed at any other perwKl. 
A mixt. of NH4 salts and nitrates had a more beiiefictal 
eflefl on the growth, yield and carbohydrate contents of 
grain of the rice plant than either hiriii of N used singly 
III eciuiv. anit . A gteatei production of grain as compared 
to the vegetative growth was obtained l)v the use of mixts. 
of the 2 fonn*of N than by ilic use of either alone. As 
compared wy.h the uifftTlilired plants, application of 
nitrates at the flowering stage causc'd no increase in the 
I'arbohvdrate coiftcnts or in the yields of grain or stiuw. 
I'he effects of superphosphate on the production of eartio- 
hydrates and on the yields and dry wts. of the plants 
were greatest when the firtilizc^r was applied in Aug.; 
superphosphate caused a tifoport innately greatei vegeia- 
t ive groi^lh than reproductive giowth. KNO) and NaN( )« 
wiTe equally effective as ^urce.s of N for the rice plan I . 
Data are given on the sueiose, starch and total carln)- 
hvdiatc coni ell ts of rice plants at various stages and coii- 
dilioiis of growth. K. D. Jacob 

Harmful effects upon young rice and com plants of 
rice straw when added to clay loam soil in pots. R. H. 
Ivsptno aud F. T. Fantaleon. Philippine Agr, 22, 534 56 
( 1W34) . — Rice straw and rice straw ash greatly injured the 
developiiienl of young rice and corn plants in clay Icmin 
s«»il, and the effect increased with the quantity prespul. 
rile effect was not Jue to itieuase of acidity, nor was it 
itMTcclcd by additions of CaO. After 4 he straw had di- 
compd. 7r> days in the soil it proved beneficial. The 
chemistry underlying the.se effects is discussed at length. 
Uwenty references, A. L. Mehring 

Queensland tobacco soils. E. H. Gurney and J. 1 . 
l'\ Foran. Queensland Agr, J, 40, 49.Vr)03(iy33). — In 
general, the soils arc sands deiicient m iiiiiu*ral plant foods 
and humus; the pn values of the aq. suspensions of sever.1l 
samples ranged from 5.0 to f)G4., Meeh. analyses me 
given. K. D. Jacob 

Soil treatment for Brassica. I. The effect of steiili- 
zation of die soil by mercuric chloride on the seedling 
growth of BrusAb sprouts. R. Ai. Woodman, G. 11 
Hrenchley and F. Hanley. J. Soc. Cheni. Ind. 53, S.") 
t»r( 1934). —The use of 0.05-0.2% solus, of HgCb i« 
steiilize seed beds infected with Plamodiophora brasstia 
tirevious to sowing reduces tlic dry wts. of the lops, rcMiis 
and total seedlings of Brussels sprouts. J. R. H. 

Tree roots and the*fleld layer. A. S. Watt aud G. K. 
I iascr. /. Ecology 21, 404-14(1933).— Application of 
NH4NO9, at the rate of 21 lb. N per acre, to plots of pine- 
wood (Pinus silvestris) forest soil had a bcnoficial effect 
the growth* of Deschampsia flexuosa; larger amts, of 
N, either as NH4NO1 or (Nll4)*S04, had an adverse 
*'ffecl. NILNOa, applied at the rate of 21-42 lb. N per 
^icre, had no stimulating effect on the growth of Oxalis 
(Kelosella; 84 lb. N as NHaNOt or 42 lb. as (NIDaSUa 
(completely eliminated 0. oceloseUa from the plots. Trench- 
ing the plots to a depth of 8-18 in> into the mineral-soil 
hiyer caused a marked Increase in the N content of !)• 
Jiexuosa. K. D. Jacob 


Fertilisers 

> Orowliig cotton in solution eultures of a higher salt 
conCentraBon. A. P. Pankrat'eva-Glagoleva. Naueh. 
Issledowtld. Inst. KUopkoeodstvu (Set. Research InH. 
Cotton Culture) (Tashkent), *Sept. 1032, 24 pp. — ^A conm 
. of 0.0625 Af and 0.125 M NaCl in a Hellriegel medium pn* 
vented the normal growth of cotton. The introduction 
of aatagonLsitc salts, K.C1 and CaCb, did not have 
favorable effect. Simihir results wt*re obtained in sand 
^ cultures, but the antagonistic effects of K and Ca weie 
more marked. In sand cultures an osmotic coiicii. tip 
to 3 alms, was tolenitcd by cotton. In soil cultures 
the coticiis. Tiiciitioncd did not dcHTeasc the yields as much 
as in soln. cultures, 83% ugninst 58.4%, resp. An in- 
crease of the Cl «^mtcnt to 0.250 M NaCl caused a com- 
plete failure of the crop. In the soil cultures the antago- 
nistic effects of K aud Ca were extremely favorable. In 
M>il cultures cotton withstood an osmotic conen. (»f 5 
3 alms. With an increase in concti. of salts the transpira- 
tion coeff. was lovfered. The presence of NaCl in soln. 
si*ems to cause an increase of N iu the seed and a lowering 
of the crude fat J. vS. JolTe 

Exchange adsorption in root systems. Bifluence of 
the technic and time of introduction of fertilizers on the 
nature of plants. 1). A Sabinin. Compt. rend, acad 
^ci. V. R S. S. IN. S.l, I, 136 «(in English 138 49) 
(1034). — Daily “breathing** and nitrate and phosphate 
^ ab.sorption curves run patallel. Absoiptum is preceded 
by adsorption of the ions. Placing and mixing of ferti- 
lizer phosphate may raise (11M)%) or lower (30%) the 
yield. N fertilizers intiodiiced V*. V>» V* (at times of 
plsintiiig, budding, flowering) to maize cause excess female 
inflorescence while K fertilizers cause excess iimle inflores • 
cenee. F. H. Ratlitnann 

Fertilizer experiments carried out in Burma by the 
5 agricultural department from 1912-13 to 1930-31. R. 
Watson and V. V. Subramuniaii. Bunna Dept. Agr., 
Bull. 20, 72 pp.fn)33). — When they were applied at the 
rate of 50 lb. N per acre, synthetic farmyard manures 
prepd. from straw, ot dinary farmyard manure and 
straw inci eased the yit'lds of paddy grain 34.67, 35.1 
and IK.9^’;, tesp , as compared with an increase of 26.47 
% from (NITOtSOf and CaCOi. Coarse rice bran, contg. 

J .93% N and applied at the rate of 20 lb. N per acre, in- 
creased the yield 1.7-28.0% in 3 seasons. A compost 
prepd. from the water hyacinth (F.icchornia crassipes) 
contained N 0.260, IV>i 0.208 and K»() 0.759% and gave 
giM)d results when it was applied at the rate of 10 Ions/ 
acre. Ammophos, Nicifos, Leunaphos, Diammoiiphos 
and other NII4 phosphate fertilizers increased the yields 
of paddy in some instances but had little or no effect in 
others. Supt*rphnsphate and basic slag increased the 
yield approx. 7 32% in different years and on different 
soils; basic slag seemed to have a beneficial effect on paddy 
soils apart fiom its fertilizer value. Urea and coni. 
C^CNf were not as effective as (NIl4)?S04 as sriurccs of 
N for paddy. Detailed chein. and mech. analyses of the 
toils usefl in the expts. are given. K. D. Jacob 

The influence of various calcium and magnesium ratloB 
upon plant crops. 1). V. Druzhinin. Proc. 2nd Intern. 
Contr. Soil Sn., Leningrad 1920 2, 152(1933) (in English) ; 
cf , C. A . 28, 2103*.— A very brief iiete to the effect that 
Loew’s “lime factor** (cf. C. 4.3, 15155) is incorrect 
l)ecause only the total CaO/total MgO ratio is taken 
into account, whereas "moving** forms should be con- 
sidered. The optimum for barley and oats has Ix^en ob- 
served to be 1. C. J. Schollenlx*rger 

Agricultural importance of potash aalta containing 
magnesium salts. H. Kappen. Zuckerrilbenbau 16, 1-7 
(19*14).— Kainile and other K salts contg. Mg alt^ Ca 
chlorides tend to increase the acidity of sour soils. Much 
better results on such soils follow the use of K fertilizers 
contg. MgSO#. K. suggests that the fertilizer manu- 
facturers supply the existing lack of physiologically alk. 
K fertilizer by treating cariiallite with stemu at 400 500** 
to expel Cl and leave a residue ofMgO. O. W. W. 

RsMvary of phosphorus from prairie grasses growing 
on central Oklahoma aoils treated with auperphosphate. 
H. F. Murphy. J. Agr. Research 47, 911-17(1933).— 
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Tlie use of superfiliotpliate on 2 oomiiKm pasture and 
grasdand soils in central Okla. increased the yield of 
native prairie grasses and raised the P content of the hay 
produced. When N as well as P was applied in the ferti- 
lizer, the yield of hay was increased, but the percentage of 
P in the hay was of the same order as when superphos- 
phate only was applied. The percentage of P in hay from 
plots that received N alone was essentially the same as that 
in hay produced on uxifet tilized soil. The recovery of P 
from the applied superphosphate was very small. The P 
applied did not penetrate to any great distance in the 
8oil» being confmed largely to the surface 3 in. 

W. H. Ross 

The effect of nitrogenous fertUizen cn the growth of 
lawn grasses. J. W. Zahiilcy and F. L. Duley. J. Am. 
Soi. Agron. 26, 231 4(1934).— Tests on Kentucky bluc- 
grass, Washington bent and German mixed bent grassc's 
showed that (NH«)tS04, NaNOi and CO(NHi)t were 
ulKiut equally effective when used at sueh rates that equiv. 
amts, of N were supplied. CO(NHs)i had a slight ad- 
vantage with each grass. Combined treatment of (NH4)s- 
SO4 and compost gave a dight increase over CO(NHi)i. 
Applications as high os 1G33 lb. of (NH4)sS04 or 2156 
lb. of NaNOg per acre, supplied in 6 applications during 
the .season, were used without injury to t he gra.sses . Heavy 
applications of (NH4}tS04 greatly reduced the no. of 
donddioiis. The value of this .soil has not been greatly 
affected even by these heavy fertilizer trcatinenls . ( N H4) 2- 
SO4, however, has tended to make the soil slightly acid. 

J. R. Adams 

The influence of nitrogen and phosphoric acid on the 
speed eff growth and yield under conditions of pot experi- 
ments. O. F. Tueva. Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci. IT. S. S. R., 
Central Asia Sci. Research Cotton Inst., Ak-Kavak 
Central Kxpt. Sta. (Tashkimt), Fertiliwrs for Cotton. 
Pt. 1, 52-9(in English 0())(193«3). — ^The higher the ratio 
of PgOt to N in the fertilizer mixt. the earlier the bloom- 
ing period arrives and the quicker the plants matuie. 
N alone retards the maturity of cotton. J. S. Joffe 

The influence of nitrogen and phosphoric acid ferti- 
lizers on the yield of cotton in pot experiments. D. A. 
Sabinin, G. A. Bogdasaryan, G. D. Panfilova and M. 1. 
Popova. Proc. AU’-Union Sci. Research Inht. Cotton 
Culture and Ind. (Tashkent),. No. 37, 30 pp.(1931). — 
Pot expts indicate that high applications of N retard 
germination, formation of bolls, flowering and maturity. 
Addns. of super phosphate counteract the inhibitory ef- 
fect of N. The relation of the yield increases to the ap- 
plication of mixts. of N and PtOi appears to be more 
complicated, as indicated by the Mitscherlich-Baulc 
equation. J. S. Joffe 

Potassium fertilization of cotton. D. V. Kharkov and 
L. N. Pershakova. Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci IT. S. S. R., 
Central Asia Sci. Research Cotton Inst., Ak-Kavak 
Central Expt. Sta. (Tashkent), Ferttlizfrs for Cotton Pt. 1. 
3H-4:7 (in English 47) (1933). — A scries of expts. with K 
fertilizers shows that it is effective on cotton only in com- 
bination with N and PsOi on the soils in central Asia. 

J. S. Joffe 

The influence of potassium on cotton. O. F. Tueva. 
I.<enin Acad. Agr. ^*1. U. »S. S. R., Central Asia Sci. 
Reseaicli Cotton Inst., Ak-Kavak Central Expt. Sta. 
(Tashkent), Fertilizers Jor Cotton Pt. 1, 48-61(1933).— 
K alone extends the period of the flowering of cotton. 
It is effective on the yield primarily in combination with 
N and PiOi. It increases riic total leal surface when ap- 
plied in moderate quantities. Increased applications of 
KCl decrease the total leaf surface. J. S. Joffe 

Fi^ exparimenta with augar canc. n. C. Holman 
B. williams and R. R. Follett-Smith. British Guiana 
Dept. Agr., Sugar BuU. 2, 48 pp.(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
3365. — ^Application of 400 lb. (NH4)sS04 per acre of 
flood-fallowed front-laud clay gave the heaviest yields of 
1st ratoon cane but decreased the sucrose quality and the 
juice purity. Ifea.y applications of (NH4)iS04 (SOO-flOO 
lb«/acre) to the plants and 1st ratoons of Diamond 10 cane 
gr o w n on unflooded front-land soil did not impair the 
sucrose quality and had no residual effect on the 2nd 


ratoon crop. There were definite indications that differ- 
ent cane varieties have different N requirements. On 
pegassy day sdl, application of either ground Umestone 
or agricultural slaked lime in the row at planting in- 
creased the yield, sugar content and juice purity m 
cane. Application of KiS04 to 1st ratoons grown on 
pegassy clay soil had a favorable effect on yield of 
cane, sucrose quality and juice purity. Chem. analysea 

2 of the soils used in the expts. are given. K. D. Jacob 

Phyatokw of nutrition of the sugar cane. U. Experi- 
ments on ]SoBphate abao^on. T. H. van den Honert. 
Arch. Suiherind, 41, 111, Mededeel. Proefsla, Java* 
Suikorind. 1119-66(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 1706.— The 
results of previous investigations are critically discussed. 
An app. and methoij) for making water culture expts. on 
sugar cane under const, replacement of the nutrient sohi., 
and with control, are described, and the results are 

3 presented in tables and graphs. The effect of light and 
temp, on the expts. was excluded as far as possible by 
taking samples at the saine time of day. Sugar cane is 
able to take up PsOi from very dil. solns. At />n 6 and 
a conen.' of 0.03-0.06 mg. P2O1 per 1., 15-20% of the 
max. amt. is absorbed per hr.; at a conen. of 1 mg. per 
1., nearly 100%. These arc aipprox. the conens. found in 
the soil soln. Other conditions being equal, even the 20% 
absorption appears sufiBicient for norm^ growth, because 

^ sugar cane is able to absorb several times the PgOi actually 
required. At pn 7 the absorption of P2O/ is ojfly V* of 
that at pH 6 . 'fhe plant evidently utilizes th|» IT2BO4 'Jion, 
but not the HPO4 — ion. When the PjO* concil. in the 
nutrient soln. is extremely small, the plants may release 
P2OK, and then show symptoms of phosphate hungv. Tin 
results of this stu4y confirm the conclusions of von Wrangell 
(C.A.23, 3006; 25, 1019) that the P2O6 eonen. in \he soil 

J soln . is an essential factor in the absorption by the plan 1 , 

and that the influence of the roots and the con taw with 
the soil particles play a less importaut part. F. W. Z. 

Importance of potash for fhb nutrition of the sugar 
beet. O. Engels. Zuckernibenbau 16, 7 20(1934). 

O. W. Willcox 

EarlinesB in northern com as affected by phosphate 
fertUlzera, manure and other soil treatments. P. J. 
Olson and H. L. Walster. 7 Am. Soc. Agron. 26, 205 1.3 
(1934). — P advanced the silking date of corn 2 days and 
combined with manure advanced it 3 days. Manure alone 
advanced maturity somewhat. Neither Cat) nor KfO in- 
fluenced maturity consistently. Th% increased yidd of 
corn, wheal and oyU, the rotation crops, was apparently 
sufilcient to cover the cost of the P2O1 application, and thus 
the enhanced maturity essentially leprcscnted the margin 
of profit from the soil irealincnl. J. R. Adams 

Rice in British Guiana, 1927-1932. II. Fertilizer in- 
vestigations. R. R. Folletl-Smith. Brit. Guiana Dept. 
Agr., Rice ^uU. 1, .39 50(1933); cf. Codd and Pclerkin, 
C. A. 28, 2804*. — ^Analyses of the roi/audof the rice straw 
and other otg. material rused as fertilizers are given. 
Applications of limcltone depressed the yield of rice 
straw; small increase's were obtained with superphosphate, 
(NH4)iS04 and KfS04. Application of limestone at tin 
rate of 1 ton per acre tended to increase* the incidence of 
*'inan rice.'* N and P fertilizers and rice straw decrea.'ed 
lodging. None ot the treatments affected the flowciing 
date. HI. Insect pests of rice and padi. F. A. Squiic 
Ibid. 51 7. - Addn. of V4 lb. Na2SiFi per bag gave gootl 
control of the rice weevil {Cakindra oryzae L.) in stored 
rice. Naphthalene gave good results when the rice was 
stored for a short time in closed containers. K. D. J. 

The composition and mixing of commerical fertilizers 
F. T. Adriano. Philippine J7 Agr. 3, 2^309(1932). 

A general review with annexed tables sbuwi^ (1) the amt . 
of plant food elements removed from the soil by crops suidt 
as bananas, cacao, coconuts, coffee and rice, (2) the valut* 
of com. fertilizers imported into the Philippines fioiu 
1920 to 1930, (3) the compn. and price of com. fertilizes 
sold in Manila in Aug., 1931, (4) the analysis of some c^ni • 
fertilizers and Philippine bat guanos used in the Philip- 
pines, (6) comparison of the fertilization values of soiiu 
Philippine seed cakes with that of cottonseed meal, and 
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wane posaiMe PbiliralM totlUzer ■> by tb« fiiagiu FusaHim mtak. Growth of the fungus 
"rSPl . •'®5**!5P ™»*nces. John O. Hhrduty on whent-cneal omr auhattntum was launolrtplv inhihiiMi 


.. - . . , . John 0. Hardesty 

lUcIns firt^ from aethatod abidga. Harvey W. 
Hin^. C»fy4», No, 3, 44-8(lfl84).— Excess sludge 
R-sultte from the activated sludge treatment at the Tri- 
City dispose idant, Pasadena, Calif., is converted into 
"nitroganic fertiliser. The excess sludge is drawn from 
the re-aerating tanhs, coagulated wtth PeCU, filtered off. 


on wheal-tneal agar aubatratum was completely inhibited 
by the addn. of 1 part of malachite green to 20,000 parts 
of medium; a ]0*f0ld conen. of CUSO4 had no effect, 
and KMnOi (1:1000) was not toxic but induced earlier 
production of the dark growth aasoed. with the caloncctria 
stage of (he fungus. Because of its soly. in water, mala- 

. . • • a-. j r , - ^ T- ’-”T • green when used alone did not effectively control the 

driers, grmind to size, and g fungus on grass swards; excellent results were obtained 


sacked for distribution. The annual production is approx. 
3000 tons or 1 ton of dried com. fertilizer per million 
gals, of sewage processed. The fertilizer analyzes approx. 
70% org. matter, 3% total P as phosphoric acid and 6% 
total N. ' G. H. Young 

In^ctioii of conmierGial fertilizers. 41. D. Hasldns. 
Mass. Agr. Expl. Sta., Control Series Bull, 69, 40 pp. 
(1933).— Chem. analyses for N, P and K are given for 
495 brands of fertilizers sold and registered in Mass. 
The N fraction is differentiated by reporting as ammonia 
N, nitrate N or as org. N. C. R. Fellers 

Inspactioii of agri^tural lime products. Hcnr: D. 
Haskins. Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta., Control Series Bull, 
71, 8 pf>.(1933).— The chem. oompns. of 39 samples of 
Ume products and 1 sample of gypsum are tabulated. 

C. R. Fellers 

Fhotooitrifleation of some comfiounds. Ram Siugh 
'^arkaria and Fa^-Ud-Din. Indian J, Agjr, Sci, 3, 
1057-^(1933) .—When 1%^ solns. of urea and NH4 
i\alate We exposed to the sunlight for 14 days in the 
presence of ZnO, 1348 and 10.16%, reap., of the N was 

I (inverted into nitrite and nitrate. Under similar coa- 

litions, appreciable oxidation of the N was also obtained 
111 1% solns. of uric acid, hippuric acid, aeftamide, gly- 
.iicoU, NH4OAC, dicyanodiami^de, inouoethylamme and 
(licthylamine.; sterile soil was much less efficient than 
/iiO as a catalyst for the photo-oxidation of these compds., 
hut was more efficient for the oxidation of aniline. Animal 
(harcoal was more efficient than ZnO us a catalyst for 
the oxidation of (NH4)2S04, but sterile soil had no effect. 
N'aNOs was oxidized to NaNOi in the presence of ZnO and 
uulight. The presence of the NH4 radical in the nitri- 
tMHg solns. indicated that org. compds. were first con- 
virted into NH4 CQmpd.s. and subsequently into nitrite 
ind nitrate. K. D. Jacob 

Composts and fertilizers in relation to greenkeraing. 

II Nitrogenous fertilizers. T. W. Evans. J, Board* 
iiteenkeeping Research 3, 99 -'103(1933); cf. C. A, 28, 
1M52'’. — The use and effects oT soot, dried blood, hoof 
iiul hiim meals, leather, shoddv, sewage sludge, oil 
r.ikis, malt culms and spent hops on golf greens are dis- 

• iissed. K. 1), Jacob 

Turf diseases and their control. John Monleith, Jr., 
iTul Arnold S. Dahl. Boll. U, S. Golf Assoc ,x Green 
12, 85-186(1932).— Formalin, S and various Cu 
Muiipds. were ineffective in controlling turf diseases 
1 utised by Rhaoclonia; metallic and various org. and 
uKitg. Hg compds. gave good results and were almost 
upially effective when applied on the basis of equiv. Hg 
Muiumt, but there wre slight differences in the rapidity 
\'uh which the diseases were checked, in the length of 


by the use of malachite green-Bordeaux mixt. sprays 
(t qt. 1:20,(XK) malachite green plus 3 gal. Bordeaux 
mixt.) applied at the rate of SVi gal. to 150 sq. yd. of 
sward at approx, weekly intervals. K. D. Jacob 

SuiceptibiliQr of treated and untreated turf to brown- 
patch and doUarspot. II. F. A. North and L. K. Erwin 
Phytopathology 24, 15(1934) Good control of the diseases 
was obtained witli va mixt. of HgCls Vi nucl calomel Vi* 
but much depends on the weather conditions. 

R. C. Burrell 

Control of crabgrass and other turf weeds with chemi- 
cals. Fred V. &au. Bull, U. S. Golf Assoc., Green 
Sect, 13, 47-52(1933). — ^NaClOi gave excellent control 
of crabgrass, milk purslane and ^ickweed in turf and 
markedly increased the stand of Kentucky blucgims; the 
treatment had practically no effect on the nutritive 
elements in the soil or on the soil n^action. NH4CNS gave 
promising control of crabgrass, but it stimulated the 
growth of plantain, dandelion and other perennial weeds, 
Ob well as that of the grass. As%0|, Nb«AsOi and NaiAs04 
were ineffective against crabgrass, but gave a high per- 
centage control of plantain, white clover, chickweed, 
giound ivy, knotweed and pennywort; they were not 
injurious to either the grass or the soil. Pb arsenate had 
no effect on crabgrass but was of some value in controlling 
chickweed. Fc^4 alone and in mixt. with (NH4)iS04 
stimulated the growth of crabgrass. K. D. Jacob 

Further experiments on the root-gsU nematode, 
Heteroden marioni (Cornu) Goodey, m South India. 
P. N. Krishna Ayyar. Indian J, Agjt, Sd, 3, 1064-71 
(193^1); cf. C. A, 27, 3284. — Treating the soil with 
com. C^CNt (1000 Ib./acrc) or with a mixt. of KCN 
(800 lb.) and (Nll4)tS04 (lOtM) lb.) 5 weeks before .sowing 
the seed, gave practically complete control of the root-gall 
nematode on Hibiscus esculenttis plants. Moderate con- 
trol was obtained with Ca(CN)i, but Si aud (NH4)iCO| 
had lit Ue or no effect . None < >f the treatments was injurious 
to the plants. K. D. Jacob 

Codling-moth control. W. S. Hough. Va. State 
Horl. Soc., Proc. 3Hth Ann. Meeting; Va. Fruit 22, No. 
1, 105-71(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 2ll4*.-ln heavUy in- 
tested orchards, 4 applications of Pb arsenate were more 
effective than 6 applications of cither Ca arsenate or Mn 
arsenate in preventing the entrance of codling-nioth larvae 
into apples; Pan.s gieen was ineffective. Addn. of 
Bordeaux mixt. (1:3:55), /nCOll)t or ZnS04-litne mixts. 
to Ca arsenate Rprays more or less completely prevented 
the foliage injury resulting when Cu oi senate was used 
alone; the Zu compds. caused si*vetc russcling of the 
Winesap, Stayman, Delicious, Grimes Golden aud York 
apple varieties. The efficiency of Ca arscuate-Bordeaux 


riiiu' that a recurrence of the diseases was prevented, and a mixt. sprays m controlling the codling mefth was increased 

. 1. jjy addn. of summer-oil emulsion. None of the As 

sprays could be used sufficiently late in the season to cou- 
tiol late worms without the necessity for washing the* 
fruit to remove As residue; Mu arsenate schemed to ad- 
here to the fruit to a greater extent than Pb ai senate. 
Addn. of oil to the sprays increased the As rixsidue and 
made its removal more difficult. Summer-oil emulsion, 

1 gal., and nicotine sulfate, 1 pint per 100 gal., gave abouV 
the same control of codling moth as did Pb arsenate, 
and the fruit did not require washing to remove objection- 
able residues. Combinations of NotAlPt and fish oil 
gave nsnilts almost equal to those obtained with Pb 
arsenate, but when the spray was vsed in July it was 
necessary to wash the fruit in order to reduce the F residue 
to the tmefance of 0.01 grain per lb. K. D. Jacob 
The entrance d codling-moth larvae into fruit, with 
apedal reference to the ingectlon of poiaon. Paul M. 


Ill the danger of burning the turf. Repeated vx of 
l.iiideaux mixt. resulted in serious injury to turf owing to 
' II poisoning. None of the Hg compds. caused penna- 
nt 111 injury to turf, but HgCl caused less burning of 
1 1 iss titan did other Hg compds. when they were applied 
11 comparable rates; when turf had been treated year 
atui year less Hg was required to check the diseases than 
iiM turf whore no, treatments had ever been a\)plicd. 
ilgCl and bgCli, used at the rate of 2-5 oz./10(X) sq. ft., ' 
^lU‘(tively cdkitrcdled the snow-mold disease caused by 
i’uiarium nwali. A discussion is given of the injuries to 
iiirf caused by chem. deficiencies in the soil., excessive 
cniiQps. of salts and unfavorable soil acidity. 

K. D. Jacob 

Fusaiium patch diasaae of bowling *and golf 
l' r. Bennett. /. Board Greenkeeping Research 3, 70-86 
U933).— The disease* known as '*snow mold," is caused 
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Gilmer. /. Kansas Entomol. Soc, 6, 19-25(1^). — 
Most of the As ingested by the larvae is prolmbly obtained 
by the taking into the l>uccal cavity of bits of .skin and 
pulp cut from tin* si>rayed fruit during the process of 
entering. These bits arc afterward expelled, but a con- 
siderable portion of the foreign material remains within 
the mouth cavity. When fniit was sprayed vdlh* carmine, 
varying amts, of the dye were present in V4 of the larvae 
within 21 lirs. after eiitranci* into the fruit ; the amt. in- 
gested iiidiriited that 2!r 'dli% of the larvae would sur- 
vive weie ihi tuatcThil Pb arsimate. The larvae pick up 
eonsideiuble foreign matter on the sctacs legs and other 
appendages, some of which is carded into the fruit at 
entrance. K, D. Jacob 

The control of insects boring in ornamental shrubs and 
shade trees. Clyde C. Hamilton. Natl. Shade Tree 
Conf., I'ror. 9th Ann. Meeting 1933,«59-7.'i. -Good con- 
trol (d several species eainbiupi bark liorers on pin- 
<»ak trees w:is ol>tuiiU‘d by paiuliiig the trunks, limbs 
and twigs of the trees with refined pine oil coutg. 5% tif 
95% free nicotine, with or without the addn. of 5 10% 
of parafliii; good results were also obtained when solns. 
c»f resin in MeOII or isopropyl ale. wen* .substituted for the 
pine oil. Mix Is. of piuc oil and 5% of nicotine with resins, 
corn oil or cottoiiset*d oil also gave effective control of the 
inseets. The trealiiients caused no injury to pin oaks, 
exci'pt where they were applied to twigs of smaller diani. 
than a lead pencil; hard maples showed bark injury 
alKnit 0 8 weeks after the materials were applied, and in 
some instances the Uees weie killed. Oil sprays and tree 
paints of all kinds were injurious to the sugar maple, 
black walnut, butternut and Ih’ccIi. Eighteen references. 

K.. 1). Jai'oh 

Top-dressing com for the control of staUi-borer. Geo. 
C. Haines. Farming in S. Africa 8, 434, 436(1933).- - 
G<iod contn»l of Calamnth fusca grubs on corn plants 
was obtained by applying approx. 10 cc. of a 1:1000 aq. 
soln. of Deixisol (a proprietary denis prepn.) to the 
crowns «>f the plants at the peak period of moth emergence. 

K. D. Jacob 

Stimulation of potatoes by magnesium Bordeaux 
spray. Rcimer Bonde. Phyla pathology 24, 3(1934) - 
Spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixt. prepd. from hy- 
diAted lime high, in Mg f30%;) stimulated growth in the 
absence of insects and diseases; while spraying with Bor- 
deaux niixt. prepd. from a liigh-Ca hydrated lime failed 
to stimulate growth (»r increase yield. The stimulation 
IS apparent only on soils deficient in Mg, and the bene- 
ficial effect of the spray is probably due to the Mg 'iiip- 
plied. R. C. Buirell 

Tar-oil distillates (tar creosotes) as dormant spray 
materials for the control of aphis and other insect pests. 
R. H. Hurt. Va. State Hort. Soc., Proc, 3Sth Ann. 
Meeting; Va. FruU 22, No. 1, 149 -60(1934).— The 
(smipn., properties and uses of tar-dislillatc sprays arc 
(lisi'usscd. Emulsions eoiitg. tar oil 3% and petroleum 
oil .3% gave evcelleiil control of rosy aphis and scale on 
ai»ple trees and caused little or 110 twig injury. Cresylic 
acid m combination with petroleum oil 6% gave gwal 
control of aphis and caused no injury to buds and twigs. 
Combinations ol cresylic acid 0.b%, water-gas creosote 
J% and petroleum oil 2.5%, gave gcK)d results but pro- 
duced considerable bud burning, which was caused by the 
water-gas cieosote. K. D. Jwob 

Lime-sulfur substitutes and their role in the Vin^U 
spray program. A. B. Grove. Va. State Hurt. Soc., 
Proc. 38th Ann. Meeting; Va. Fruit 22, No. 1, 116-26 
( 1934). — The conipii., properties and uses of S-spray ma- 
terials are discussed. K. D. Jacob 

Pecan roset- a nutritional disease. J. R. Cole, A. 
O. Albcu, C. L. Smith and B. G. Sitton. Texas Pecan 
Growers* Assoc., Proc. 13th Ann. Meeting 1033, 52-6; 
cf. C. A. 27, 3771.— Pecan roset was prevented or largely 
controlled by snraying the trees with 0.25%, ZnS04 soln. 
at intervals of 3-4 weeks during the growing season. Re- 
sults with Zn-lime or Zn-Bordeaux mixt. sprays wen in- 
conclusive. Promising results were obtained by inject- 
ing ZnS04 into the trunks of pecan trees at the rate of 0.36 


1 g. per sq. in. of cross section of trunk. Adda, of 100 lb. 

ZnSOi to the ton of fertiliser uned on pecan trees gavt 
more of less complete control of ros(*t on trees gniwiin* 
in acid soils but had little or no effect on those growing 
in neutral and basic soils. ' K. D. Jacob 

Notes on pear pqrlla and San Josfi scale control. 

A. Ros-s^ T. Armstrong and V. F. Patterson. Entoniol 
Soc. Ontario, 63rd Ann. Kept. 1932, 21 4(1933). -In 

2 lab. expts., oil-Hme-S sprays (lubricating oil 3 gal., watci 
3 gal. and Ca caseinate 6 oz., dild. in 100 gal. linie-vS, 
1:9) and 3% lubricating oil emulsion alone effect ivelv 
prevented the deposition of gravid psylla cgg.H on ilu 
sprayed wood; eggs at different stages of incubation wut 
very susceptible to the combination spiay, but wen* n 
distant to tlic V>il emulsion. Effective control of Sail 
Jos4 !«ale was obtained by spraying with 3 and 4% 01) 
emulsions, and the oil spray. s killed inon* quickly tliun 

3 liinc-S. K. D. Jacob 

Additional recommendations for the control of blue 
mold of tobacco. L‘. F. Maiidel&un. Queensland J 
Agr§ 40, 465-0(1933). — ^An efficient colloidal Cu iprav 
soln. is prepd. as follows: Dis.solve 1 lb. QuB04.5H/() m 
2 qts. water; add 1 pint of mola.sses and th^ nuili 
slightly alk. bv slowly adding a soln. of 5 oz. NaOIl m 
1 qt. watiT. This stock soln. .should lie stond for at k.i.i 
1 week lK‘fi»re usi*. For spraying purposes, J pari «il 
^ the stock soln. is dild. with 30 parts q' water, and 
by wt. of i>otash soft soap g added as a spreader. 

• K.,1).* Jacob 

Fungicidal experiments for the control of ttlue mold ot 
tobacco. L. F. Mandelson. Queensland Agr. J 40, 
470-94(1933). In general, sprays were more eflectiM 
than dusts in controlling blue mold (Peronospdra tabanna 
Adam.) of tobacco. A home-made colloidal Cu 

5 contg. 0.4% CUSO4 and 0.5%, soft soap as mireadci, v\.is 

most suitable as a fungicide lor tobai*co seedlings, hirr. 
deaux mixt. without a spremlmg agent was not elTeciivi , 
addn. of 0.25% of Agral No. 1 or 2% of soft soap is 
spreading agents caused some spniy injiiry to the phiius 
Colloidal Cu spray prepd. from a stock soln. that was .u 
least 6 weeks old gave better lesults than that made tiom 
a ireshly prepd. stock. K. I). Jaei»h 

Experiments on the control of downy mildew of tobacco 

6 K. G. Henderson. Phytopathology 24, 11(1934). ta 

sulfide (Cal-Mo-Sul) alone, of all lungicides test eel, gi\L 
*rcsults approaching com. conirof. U. C. Burn II 

Fungicidal control of Gymnosporangium junipen 
virginianae did related * species. Ivan H. Cicmtil 
Phytopathology 24, 5 6( 1934) . -A special form oi coiloulal 
8 was effective in coiitrolliug cedar-apple rust. 11 iln* 
tiielhud proves satisfactoiy 011 a large scale, it will inaki 
unnecessary the eradiaition of the red cedar to coninu 
' apple visl. R. C. BiirulJ 

Soil treatment with mercurials for control of potato 
scab. C. W. Fnitchey ami J. II. Muiicic. Pbvff 
pathology 24, 9(*j93*f). -llgCl, llgO and an otg il,; 
prepn. failed to control potato scab when applied at Hu 
rate of 20, 10 and 10 lb. per acre to soils of a oHl S t J 
Several strains ot Actinomyces scabs\s grew well m s,iid 
solns. of HgO and HgCl in tyrdsinatc nieclia. 
g R. C. Burn 11 

Promising fungicides. M. C. Goldsworthy and 1* I 
Green. Phytopathology 2^, 561-2(1933).- -Coppei o\i(K, 
Cu silicate or Cu phosphate when finely gromid and com 
bined with bentonite flocculated by lime show pronu'-i a-> 
fungicides. • R. C. Burn 11 

(Snnparing soil fungicides with special reference to 
Phymatotridium omnivorum, root rot. W. N. 
and jr J. Taiibenhaus. Phytopalholggy 24, 8(193 1< 

9 Of a large no. of chemicals examined, direct io\ieitv 
tests showed pentacliloroc*thanc, tetrachlorodthane, 
and NHi most toxic to Phymatotrichum. In soil tests 
tetrachlorocthane injected 6 in. into the .soil hod wiihm 
15 days killed Phymatotrichum on infected cotton rooj ^ to 
a depth of at least 24 in. R. C. Bundl 

The effect of siufur fungicides, applied during the bloom, 
on the set of apple fruits. L. H. MacDaniels and A B 
Burrdi. Phytopathology 24, 144- 50(1934). -Data aic 
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preftenled which confiras the view that S applied as dust 
<ir lime-sulfur spray, either before pollination takes place 
or shortly after, reduces the set of fruit. K.*C. Burrell 
Toxic action of Tridioderma on Rhizoctonia and other 
soil fungi. C. Mt Haenseler and M. C. Allen. Phyto- 
paiholo^lA, 10(1 . — A liquid nutrient medium iti which 

TrUhoaema had gniwn for 5 days, sterili/cd by passuig 
through a Seitz iilter, proved to be lethal to Rhzoitoma 
and Pythium, The occurrence of Trtchoderma in soils 
may have an antagonistic eflect on Rhizoctonia and othc-r 
soil-borne pathogens. R. C. Biiirell 

Purification of the virus of tobacco mosaic. Carl (*. 
\’'inson. Phytopathology 24, ‘J0(1984). Jiuce lioin 
diseased plants may be increased in infective power mtne 
consistently by the addn. of activated C aflei the adihi 
of Lloyd's reagent in the u.*nial procedure. K. C. B. 

Zinc oxide as a seed and soil treatment for damping 
off. J. G. Horsfall. Phytopathology 24, 12(1934). 
ZnO may be more effective than the usual led Cu oxide 
treatment, especially for control of post-eniergeiici* damp- 
ing off. R. C. Burrell 

Seed-tzeatment studies of spinach. L. li. Fiwm and 
F. JK.. &andalll Phytopathology 24, 8(1934).- (Jf it) 
fungicides tested, red oxide of Cu, and to a lesser di-giee, 
CuSOi (sol.), gave the best coiiliol of the dainping-ofl 
fungus with spinach. R. C. Burrell 


The toxic action of kerosene exts. of derris extends over 
a period of 3 days or more duiing which mortality of 
dies increases. Kotenone is an important t>ut nut the 
only toxic constituent of such exts. The tiiethoxy con 
tent may lie a b<»tter cliem. index of insecticidal valiii* than 
the rotenone content of such plants. F.lcvcn refereiict‘s. 

* Henry H. Richaidson 

Colloidal bentonite-sulfur. A. S. McDumel. /nd, 

, Png. Chem. 26, 340-f>fl934). -The fungicide is made by 
■ adsorbing inolteii S into diy, finely ground iH-ntouite 
clay and petniitliug the S to solidb'. After griiidiiiK, the 
iiiixl. will absorb l5it) to form a gel, the iKMitoiiite-S be- 
ing the continuous phase. The toxicity of this product 
is much greater than tnecli. mi Ms of heiitoiiitc and S. 

H. E. Messmure 

Removing spray residue. Arthur J. Farley. Va. 
Slate Hurt. Sec., Proi. »VM/i Ann. Meeting! Va. Fruit 
I 22, No. I, 133 41 (,193*1).- A HCl wash that wa.s effective 
ill tcmoving As and Pb from apiiles which had been sprayed 
with coinbinatioii oil-Pb arsenate .spiavs consisted of 2iV 
Bt*. HCl 5 5.r> gal., water KM) gal. and \ alsol, a proprietary 
wetting agent, 8 lb. Apples originallv vtmig. 0.17 grohi 
Pb pex lb. showed O.tVM) giaiti per lb. oflei immersion 
m the HCl-Vatsol bath for I..*! 2.5 niin . whereas fiiiit 
washt'd aith HCl aloiu* sliowrd l)..5r» grain Pb per Ih. 
Degias, a etude wool -grease ptodiict, has been dcvelo|H;d 


The stimulfi^on of fungus spore germination by aqueous ♦ lor the pievciitioii c»f ixcessive foanuiig when nCl-\'atsol 


plant eztractsT Frank Wilcoxoii and 8. K. A. McCallaii. 
Phyto pathology 24, 2()(i934). Spores which failed to 
germmale readily in ILO w'ould often show 100% germiiiu- 
tiou when small quantities of yeast, tuber or fiiiil juicts 
were added. R. C. Butiell 

Further studies on a non-infectiotfb leaf -deforming 
principle from mosaic tomato plants. M . 1 1 . iliorn loii and 
II. R. playbill. Phylopatltofogy 2A, 19(1934). Aftei the ^ 
expressed juice of mosaic toiiiato plants was auloly/ed 
and the virus luactivaled by boiling, the juice slill con- 
taiiud a uoiiinfcclious, leaf -deforming principle, 

R. C. Bunell 

The action of trypsin on tobacco mosaic virus. W. 
M. Stanley. Phytopathology Z4, 18(1934). Addn. of a 
soln. of cryst. Irvpstti to (he juice of mosaic-di'^i’ased 
tobacco plants rendered the juici* practically iKimn- 
tectious, although no pioteiii digestion could In* deiiiuti • o 
stnitcU. R- I-'- 

A study of the potato eel worm (Heteiodera schachtii) 
in the Irish Free State. 1. Carroll. /. Jlelnunthot. 11, 
137 56(1933). -No relatiJii between file pu of the soil 
and eidwonu abundance was found. It was definitely 
shown that soils having a Pu above 7.0 are not unfavorable 
to eeiworiu. Of a no. of coinpds, tested CaCNt was the 
only one that decreased the oeciiiieiice of eeU’orin.s in 
soil and the attack on tin nwls of potatoes. K, D. J. 

Sodium fluoride as a control for cattle lice R. W. 
rhoiiipson. Lnloiiiol. Soc. Chilario, tfJrd Ann. Kept. 
1932, 54 0(l9;i;5). -When thCy Were applied in the 
powd. form, Nal’*, NajSiF#, CaSiFu and BaSihfl were 
iqually effective in coiittolUug the cattle lice 1 nchndecles 
\calaris, llaematspinus euryblernus and H. vitult. Nal^ 
killed biting lice more quickly than did derris. Sprays 
contg. NaF were very effective. K . D. Jacob { 

The sheep blowfly problem in Australia. I. .R- J- 
nUyard and 11. R. vSeddoii Australia Council Sci. 
liid. Research, Pamphlet No. 37; N. S. Wales Dept. 
Agr., Sci. Bull. 40. 1^6 pp.(1933) .--A review of investi- 
gations on the use of chemicals for jetting, swabbing and 
(lipping dwep for blowfly (wntrol, for dresiug blowfly 
Mroun^t for the treattuent of Imitn in blowfly traps atitl 
for the oontnil of blowfly larvae in sheep carcasses. 
Kumenms ref«srences. 

Denl«*iii fly tpeaya. I. Keroaene extiacta « OOTa 
root aa houae-fly apraya. F . L. CampteU, W. N. ^Ilivan 
Olid Howard A. Jones. Soap (‘“fCtiade and 
lant Sect.) 10, No. 3, 81-3, 86, 87, 103, 106. 107(1S»34) 
^rasene eats, of derris root, cubi root and haian stems 
were all efTectivc against house flics varying in effectivcne<B 
iu that order. A modified lab. nmthod of 
insecticides snuuaed with the mortahty of flics as an moea. 


w'ashes aie usi*d in the spiuy oi flootl tyfies of wa.shers. 

K 1>. Jacob 

[Report of I department of advisory ^emistry [Effect 
of Bordeaux mixture on galvanized iron wire]. W. 
Ocxxlwin. J South-bMstvrn Agi. Coll., Byr, Kent 1934, 
No. 33, 31-7. -When galvam/ed Fe wiles of various 
thickness and ages were dipiicd in Bordeaux mixt. and 
then iinniersed in laiii watei in open contaiiierh for several 
months the amt. of coirosioii (as shown bv (he Fe and Zn 
contents of the water) was, in general, wmiewliat less 
than that of wiic which had not bei.‘ii dipped in Bordeaux 
mixt. R. 

A review of Derris patents. K C. Roark. (Iii- 

.stcticide and Disinfectant Si^ct ) 10, No. 3, 91, 95, 97, 
?)9(19.*M); cf. C. A 25, *1081, 27, 22*14. -Fateiits issued 
ill the U. S. and foreign countries since 1930 are reviewed. 

* Ilejiry H. Richardson 

Corrosion troubles with cast -Fc pipes laid in Groninger 
boil (Wichers) 9. Soil-corrosion studies (Logan, Taylor) 

9. 'riiiocyaiiogeimtioii of aroma tic loiiipds. [production 
of insecticidebj fLiUioslierstov, Petrov) 10. 

Jahresbeiieht fin Agiikullur-Cheitiie. Folge 4. Jg. 
73. Edited by F. Mach. Berlin : 1*. Pan*y. 008 pp. 
M. 92. 

ifertilizer. Christian J. Hansen (to Koppm Co. of 
Del.). U. S. 1.949,715, Match 0. A diy dusty fertilizer 
salt ini.M. consists priiicipallv ol (nigmally dry (NH^Hi- 
PO4, dry (NH4)2S04 and a dump clotting K salt such as 
•‘lechuical" KCl contg. a small proportion of hygroscopic 
Mg salts. 

m Fertilizer. Charlotte Wilbcrg. G^r. 574,743, Feb. 10, 
1934 (Cl. 16.4). A radioactive fertih/er is prepd. by 
tnating iiioiia/.itc sand 01 similar radioactive material, 
with excess ol coned. 112804, removing the solid residue, 
neutralizing the filtrate with NH4OH or KOH and cryst g 
the resulting NH4-K-phosphate-sidfatc mixt. 

Fertilizer. F. L. Schmidt. CWr 591,758, Jan. 2t), 
1934 (Cl. 10.3). Slag, e. g., from Thomas or Martin 
furnaces, is heated with w- or ^-phosphates of 
9 metals, csix'cially with the reaction product of H1PO4 
and KCl, to form a fertilizer. 

Fertilizers. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt G. m. b. H. 
Fr. 757,610, Dec. 29, 1933. Mixed fertilizers are obtained 
by treating (NH«)iHl>C)4 or (NH4)J*04.or both with 
HNOt in unit, corresponding to one or 2 atoms of NHi. 
Mixts. of di- and tri-phosphates in which the H3P04 
is joined on the one hand to K and on the other to NH4 
may be used. 
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Ftfttlfttt. Batnag-Meguin A.-G. Pr. 787,667, Dae. 
80, 1038. Pertitiaers con^. NH4NQi are colored a dla* 
tinctive color by org. dyestuffs which are added to the 
limeatone or other ingredients to be mixed with the NHi- 
NOa* 

Mixed fertilizers containing ammonium nitrate. Carl 
Kraudi, Carl Evct, Oottwald Baetz and Friedrich Kom 
(to 1.0. Farl>ctuiid. A.-G.)« U. S. 1,047,601, Fch. 2^. 
A melt of mixed fertilizer material contg. NH4NO1 and 
whidh alao may contain CaCQi is treated witii up to 10% 
of Ca(NOa)i, CaCla or mono-Ca phosphate, in order to 
produce a final product in the form of globular granules. 
Cf. C. A. 27, 1082. 

Fertilizer from supeiidiosidiate and ammonia. Charles 
L. Burdick (toE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). XT. S. 
1,048,454, Peb. 20. A superphosphate is treated with 
anhyd. NHa to the extent of about 4% N incorporation, 
and the maternal is then treated with ag. NHa. Cf . C. A . 
27, 2526. 

Fertilizer from auperidiosphate and ammonia. Edward 
W. Harvey (to Barrett Co.). U. S. 1,948,520, Feb. 27. 
NHa is incorporated with a mixt. of superphosphate 
material and a ‘'represser salt** such as (NH4)2S04 in the 
proportion of not substantially less than 23 lb. NHa per 
1000 lb. su|)erpho8p}iate, so that rc*version of available 
PtOi in the superphosphate to an unavailable form is 
inhibited by the represser salt. 

Converting the calcium aulfate in auperphoaidiate into 
ammonium sulfate. Hermann Ochmc (to Chcmische 
Kabrik Kalk, G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,949,129, Feb. 27. 
Sui)erphosphate is neutralizc^d with NHa, the neutralized 


product ia thoroui^y mbed with NH« oarboonte and 
only a little water; the NH4 carbonate ia then removed 
by blowing off (the quantity of water used being ao amaij 
that a piquet is obtained in a dry comminuted con- 
dition r^y for use aa a fertilizer without preliminary 
drying or pulverization). 

Insecticide^ and frmgidde. Dehne Ik Co. Ortmno-Oes. 
Pr. 757,450, Dec. 20, 1938. A mixt. ia used contg. soft 
soap 33, a 2% aoln. of cresol soap 11, 10% aq. ext. of 
tobacco 17, Nf soln. of KMn04 22t gliadlne (vegetable 
glue) 17 and ale. 0.5-2 parts. 

Ihaecticide suitable for use on ^lant foliage. Hugh 
Knight (to Emulsoids, Itic.). U. S. 1,949,722, Mardi A 
A mineral oil having a viscosity of about 30-80 sec. 
Saybolt at 38** is coflipounded with an oil-ool. ester such 
as stearin (suitably in a proportion about 20% the quan- 
tity of the oil). 

Seed disinfectant. Vartkes Migrdichian and John L. 
Horsfall (to American Cyanamid Co.). U. S. 1,949,485, 
March 6. Pb, Zn, Hg, Cd, Bi and Fe salts of aromatic 
hydrocai<)on-5ubstituted cyanamids such as the phenyl 
cyanamidcs are used for treating seeds. $ 

Treating seed grains anch at wheat to combat Bmut,/tc. 
Adolf Steindorff, Kaspar Pfaff and Michod Erlenbach 
(to Winthrop Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,947,9^, Feb. 20. 
A tetrahalobenzenc or the like such as 1 ,2,4,G-tetra- 
chloro-3,5-diuitrobenzene is used as an qctive treating 
agent and may be mixed with tele. 

Weed killer. Skurefabrik Schweizerhall.* Swi|s 164,- 
460, Dec. 16, 1933 (Cl. 2c). A wc*ed killer ^ntaitis 
H1PO4 mixed optionally with fertilizer salts. \ 
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Biological action of short electromagnetic waves. I. 
Alcoholic fermentation of sugar by midt under the in- 
fluimce of the Lakhoyski oscillator Francesco Pirrone. 
Industria chimtea 9, 10 21(1934). Exposure to radiation 
k 1885 accelerates the fermentation of sucrose soln. by 
malt slightly, as measured by the amt . of COs evolved. 

« A. W. Contieri < 

The determination of methanol In ethyl alcohol and 
potable spirits. Olli Ant-Wuuriuen. TeknilUnen Aikak- 
auslehH 24, 69-75(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2755,- The ale. 
solu. to be analyzed is dild. to a conen. of 10% total ale. 
To 5 ml. of the .soln. is added 2 ml. of 5 N HsP04, and the 
soln. is placed in a thermostat at 15®. After 15 min. 2 ml. 
of KMn04 (3 g. ill 100 ml. of n«0) and 1 ml. of (COOH)t 
(10 g. in 100 ml. of HjO) arc added, both being brought 
to 15® in a thcrmostal before addn. After 5 min. the m>1ii. 
is shaken, and 10 mill, after the (COOH)2 has been added, 

I ml. of coned. HsS04 (sp. gr. 1.84) is added, followed 
by 3 ml. of fuchsin soln. (2(K) nig. fuchsin, 2 g. NaaSOi 
and 10 ml. of 2 AT HCl, diluted to 2tM) ml.). Exactly 1 
hr. after the addn. of the fuchsin a portion of the soln. is 
placed in a cuvette and the color intensity deld. in a 
Pulfrich photoinetir. All phases of the operation are 
standardized, and tuf paiallel tests are required with known j 
soltis. The accuracy of the new method is **'0.01-0.02 
mg. MeOH in 1 ml. test soln. contg. 10% by wt. of total 
ale. S. A. Karjala 

New studies in the direct crystallization of citric acid 
from lemon Juice. Guido Ajon. Ann.merceologia siciliana 
If 33 pp.(lO^). — With the increasingly sharp competition 
of fermentation citric acid, the old Scheelc method for 
producing the add from lemon juice is ceasing to be 
profitable and a more dficieut method is required. A. * 
treats the fresh juice with a few dg. per 1. of tannic add 
in aq. .soln., heats slowly with const, stirring to 70-75®, 
adds 4 g. deiM>lorizing C per 1., maintains the temp. 1 hr., 
stirs while cooling to ipom temp., filters, adds suitable 
organisms for complete fermentation (8-15 days) of the 
sugars, filters, evaps. to about Vi initial voU, adds 
aq. (NHi) AO4 to the hot residue to ppt. all Ca and M|, 
stirs uMe cooling, filters after 24 hrs-, adds 7-8 g. taitanc 
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acid pcT 1., lets stand 24 hrs., fillers and finally ppts. citric 
acid by coneg. the liquid. A little HtS04 accelerates the 
final crystn. Equipment for com. production by this 
method is descril)ed, and costs are discussed. Analytical 
data are given for Sicilian lemon juice and analytical 
methods are described. The new method, as yet haidly 
^ lieyond the lab. st^c, is expec*ted to compete succe.ssfuUv 
with the fermentation method in which cheap carbohydrati 
raw. materials are used. , Julian P. Smith 

Citric add fermentation. Antouio Angelctti. Avn, 
SchuippareUi 7, 72^5( 1933) . The fermentative capacities 
of the various species of AspergUlui niger vary greatly, 
but the dark-coloied or block mlonics of the fungus 
seem to be Uic most active. The fermenlaiion may be 
carried out at the smface of the liquid (sucrose, molasses) 
or solid substrate (wheat meal, horse chestnuts, lupine 
seeds) or even within the liquid. The.se methods can bt 
of u-se ill the natural citric acid industty? G. A. B. 

Influence of oxygen ofi fermentation. K. Bengt^n 
Svensk. Bryggareforen, Mdnadsbl. Svensk Brygg^iistau 
Tidn. 47, 331-7(1932).— Small addns. of O4 enluuicc tlu 
fermenting power of yeast, but large addns. adversity 
affect it. • B.C.A. 

The tartaric acid contents of the 1932 Mosel musts. J* . 
Seilc*r. Z. Untersuch, Lehensm. 66, 609-15(1933). 
Many analytical data are presented on both the ft‘i 
niented and unfermciited musts. P. L. Dunlap 

Inhibition of fermentation of maoqration juice by oxygen 
in the presence of positive -oxidation- reduction systems. 
Fritz Lipmann. Biochem. Z. 268, 205-13(1934). 1* 
iuybils the fermentative activity of maceration juice when 
it exceeds the quantity of SH in tlie juice. Not i^sitivi 
to Oi, the fermentation is, however, inhibiled by it in the 
presence of pos. oxidation reduction aystemsifi In the 
presence of a very small amt. of thionine aa aensiiizci 
maceration juice has a fairly const, potential of ^ mv. 
with a blaak Pt electrode, and whra this is raised t«> 
lOOmv.by thead(hi.of naphtholsulfooate^indophenol th^ 
fermenUtion is very *kreatly diminished. S. M. 

Rapid commmeial analysis of oroda potash from wet 
vhisssts. K. D6m6t6r. Z. 36# 198(1983). 
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In tbe crude lemdite (“Scfalenipekolile*'). total cufaonate ' 
is deM. dbecUy M C0|, total K as mO«. and K + Na 
as cMoride, or Na may be detd. directly. B. C. A, 
Turbldlttos la colorad sriaa vfaiegar. Hcinridi'ETripc. 
Deut. 3S, 41-^(1934) .—The turbidities or ppta. 

often obfittTcd when curtain wine vinegars are colored 
with com. caf:^iel products result from the formaUon 
of protein-tannm compds. Ws 0. E. 

$p6Ctrogniphic examination of fruit juices and wines* , 
A. Heiduschka and H. MiUler. Pharm. ZeniralhaUe ^ 
75, 141-3(1034). — ^The feasibility of examg. fruit juices 
and wines spectrograpfaically is demonstrated, notably by 
the photographic method, since the absorption tliereby 
may be readily detd.; this cannot be accomplished by 
I luruly ocular observation. While the pho^raphic methcMl 
does not at present ‘permit conclusions respectiog the 
detection of betry wines in grape wines, its utility in 
this respect shows hopeful possibilities, suf^ient in fact to • 
warrant further investigations. W. 0. £. 

Fennentation of rod wine. W. V. Cnicss. FruU 
Products /. 13, 199-204, 207, 212, 214, 217(1934). 

E. H. 

Volatile acidity of wines containing eulfoious acid. 
Vlberto^A. Perazzo and Armaifdo C. Arbccchi. Anales 
,isoc. quim, ArgefUina 21, 156-8(1933).— Detn. of volatile 
.Lcids in wines by the official method (decree of Aug. 19, 

1 )10) can l)e in error because of SOi. To avoid the in- ^ 
ti lienee of SOi, pldbe in a Cazenave volatimctric tul)e 10 
K'. of wine, addA-5 drops df starch sola., add drop by 
dtop 0.2 N T soin. until a blue color is obtained, add 
1 -0.3 cc. more 0.2 1 soin., add a few drops of parafilii 
oil nnd proceed with the Cazenave detn. Tests show that 
tlu‘ II 4 SO 4 formed from the SOi by the I sglu. docs not 
111 ' ak up org. esters and set free org. acids, 

• R. M. Symmes 1 

Effect of ' ref rigeronta on brewery apparatus. II. 
Miulzc. Allgem, Brauer^IIopfen-Ztg, 72, 1112(1932).— 
Nila attacks Cu and its alloys*, hut not Fc. Explosions in 
\f(t compressors arc frequently due to decunipn. owing 
to superheating and entry of explosive oil vapors. Ct)| 
(lot s not attack Fe or Cu. SOt docs not attack Fc or Cu 
at : 100®. B. C. A, 

Color of beer. T. Hajck. Z. ga, Brauw, 55, 115-18 
1 1932). — etfccl of difTercnces in the HsO, hops and 1 
nidlt and of Ireatiiicut 011 the eoloi of tK'cr has been 
tiidied. B. C. A. 

The influence of phoai&iateB and biomatea as catalysts' 
for the growth of Sacchoromyegs cereviaiae* K. Caserio. 
hnll ist. sieroterap. milan. 12, 742-51(1933). — Small 
uuaiitilies of bromates (optimum 0.04%) and phospbatc.s 
.optinium 0.2%) addl'd to the culture media favor the 
riowlh of 5 . cerevisiae, but when broinates arc > 0.1^7/ 
and phosphates > 0.5%, the growth ceases. G. A, B . 

Stauting of yeast cells with methylene blue and studies 
on the permeabili^ of -the cell membrane. IV. II. Fink 
.nid R. Kithlcs. Wochschr, Brau^ Sq, 185(1933); ef. 

( A. 27, 4021.— Some earlier investigation (C. A. 24, 

I i>4; 26, 251) showed that living yeast cells arc stained 
1)1 1 II* in the ab^uec of electrolyte. To obviate this source* 
•>l (‘rror the authors suggest the incorporation of phosphate 
•It in the staining soin. S. J6zsa 

The effect of age on the nitrogen content of yeast. 
Niels Nielsen. Compt -^rend. trav. Jab, Carlsberg 19, Nu. 
I'», 11 pp.(1933).— Inoculations were made with a const. 
•H of a yeast suspension of const, age (9 days) into 
t'lile wort, and the tot&l dry wt. and N followed for 
' I1X8. Growth, plotted as dry matter, followed a sigmoid 
* the increase beginning aftei a 10 hrs.’ lag and the 
nid\. be^ reached in 96 hrs., after which autolysis,caused 
d "light decrease in\lry matter. However, the percentage 
of N in the ^ry matter Increased about 30% during the 
iiist 12 hrs., f. a., while growth was only starting; it fell 
to a min. in lO-BO hrs., s. a., while growth was slowing 
duwii, and it increased slightly during autolysis. A high 


conen. of N thus precedes the period of rapid grawth. 
The decrease is not due to a decrease in the N content of the 
won, which is inrignificant, but t<i internal conditions 
in the cells. K. V. Thiniann 

Acid tormatioa In yeast gutolyaii. Hugo Hoehn and 
Heinrich Leopold. Z. Unlersuch. Lebensm. 67, 5(Hi 
(1934).— iln an alk. medium, the increase in amino acids 
IS less than in an acid one. This holds at 30®, 45® and . 
On the other band, alk. autolysis develops more acid tinsu 
the acid autolysis. It is possible that this is due to an 
encYgetic deaniinating breaking down to N-free acids. 
While asparaginase acts stronglv in an alk. medium, these 
expts. do not oiler a complete insight into this. An 
importaul practical xii\siilt of these expts. is that in the 
normal yeast autolysis at higher temp, the acids whicli 
result ill a purely ciuymic way keep down the albumin- 
putrefying Imctcria. F. L. Dunlap 

Heteroxanthine, bolated from yeast, P. W . Wiardi and 

H. C. P. Jansen. Roc. irav. chim. 53, 205*8(1934). 
Forty kg. of dried brewer’s yeast, extd. with water contg. 
0.1% BzOH and adjusted with HCl to pa 4.5, gave KX) 1. 
of ext., which was stineil with 0 kg. of fuller’s earth, 
^cr sepn. the earth was extd. with baryta and ice, and 
tilU'Tcd. The alk. liltraU* was brought to pa 4.8 SLod a 
solu. of Na silieotungsiatc was added to complete pptn. 
The ppl., dei*ompd. with baryta and icc, gave an alk. 
solii. which was acidified with HNOi to pa 2 and then 
treated with excess AgNOt, The ppt., which contained 
no vitamin Hi, was deconipd. with HCl and filtered; the 
filtrate was evapd. to dryness and the residue extd. with 
dil. HsSOi. By repeating the AgNOi puriticatiem, coneg. 
the soin. and rccryslg. from 0.5 N HCl, 1.2 g. of the HCl 
salt of heteroxantliiiie (7-methylxanthine), pale yellow, 
was obtained. When (AcO)iP1> and silicotungstic acid 
were used before the treatment with fuller's earth, the Ag 
ppt. contained not heteruxanthine but adctiinc. L. K. 

Fermentation of honey (Borries) 12. Paitial oxidation 
products of hydrocarbons (for denaturing ale.) (U. S. 
pat. 1,948,161) 10. 

Tables to Be Used with Sikes's A. and B. Hydrometers. 

^ Part I. For Ascertaining the Strength of Spirits at Tem- 
peratures Ranging from 30® tif 100® F, Part II. For 
Determining the Weight iier Gallon of Spirits by Sikes's 
A. and B. Hydrometers. London; H. M. Stationery 
Office. 68 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Denatured alcohol and ester. Win. N. Davis and 
John T. Rutherford (to Standard Oil Co. of Calif.) . U. S. 

I, 940,244, Feb. 27. The extd. oils derived by the SQi 
' extn. treatment of petroleum oils and which contain org. 

S compds. and a relatively large amt. of unsatd. and 
aromatic constituents are used for denutiu’iug ales, or 
esters.' 

Vinegar from alcoholic solutions. Charles S. Ash (to 
Calif. Packing Corp.). U. S. 1,948,836, Feb. 27. For 
conversion by a plurality of inlermitti*nt fermenting 
steps, a |>orous bed of substantially iiisol. material such as 
^ pumice or wood shavings is inoculatucl vinegar 
enzymes, a film of the ale. soin. is fonned upon the sur- 
faci'S of the bed and ai'etic fermentation is conducted 011 
the suriaces, an excess of ale. solu. from storage being 
passed through thi* Ih'cI, drained off and recirculated. 
App. is descrilied. 

Beverage of low alcohol content. Erich Mertens and 
BemWd Hanack. Gcr. 543,777, Jan. 2, 1934 (CL 
66. 21). Cooled pasteurized skim milk is fermented hi 
9 closed vessels witli yeast, sugar and honey. 

Filter for wine, etc. Gustave Ocssuer. Swiss 163,530, 
Oct. 16, 1933(CL36(i). 

Seoanting druma for yeast. Akticliolaget-^parator. 
Fr. 757,294, Dec. 22, 1933. 
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South American rose-wood oil and Its original plaiits. 

y. W. Freisc. Perfumery Essent. (HI Record 24, 307- S 
(1033). — Distil, nf the woud or bark of the genuine nMU*- 
wo|d oil trrc, Aniha rosaeodora, var. amatonica, gives oil 
httMtig the following av. oonsts.: d*® 0.0055^.0220, 
l<7]w 4- 5 45' to «“ 10', if*« 1.4585-1.4020, soly. in 70% 
KtOH 3.5 vols. Seven other species of Lauraceae, the 
oils from which aie used as suhstitiitf^, arc described. 
The following are albo frequent Iv found in adulterated 
ruse-wood oils: oil from Iledwigia* balAamifera, Swartz, 
having d« 0.885-0.020, [/r]*® —4® 30' to -hfl® 10', 

I. 550, and coiitg. /-litiulool, Icrpineol and cineole; oil 
from Burnet a (tahatnijera, Fois., having d^® 0.8075, [at 1*® 
—3® 50', «*® 1.448, and sol. in 5 vols. of 70% EtOH; 
Swietenia oil (from S. mahagom, li.) (d®® 0.005-1.055), 
detected by its cedar-wotKl odor; and oil from a species 
of Piper having an odor of Me salicylate. B. C. A. 

Hop oil. G. I/OuveuLi. Rev. marques parfum. savonn. 
10, 420-1, 45(5 8(1032). — The steam distillate afforded 
an insol. and a sol. oil; eharaet eristics of oils from Ba- 
varian, Bohemian and Burgundian hops are recorded. 
For Bavarian hops (iiisol. and sol. oils, respectively) the 
oils have: d,* 0.8617, 0.0101 ; nu 1.4850, 1.4010; [oji, +0“ 
18', — ; acid value 0. 1 , 25.6 ; ester value 21 .0, 45.5. 

B. C. A. 

A new preparation of colloidal mercuric sulfide, Mercoi, 
in the therapy of syphilis . Ettoi c Soscia . Ann. Schiappa- 
relh 7, 87-93(1033) . G. A. Bravo 

Locust oil as a therapeutic agency F. (j. Cawston. 

J. Trap. Med, llyg. 37, 49( 1034) . Rachel Brown 

Microsnblimation of asafetida in the Swiss Pharma- 
copeia V. L. Kofler and A. Kutiak. Pharm. Afonatsh. 15, 
7-0(1931). 'I'lie following test is described: *‘1*0111 the 
EtiO ext. Ironi I g. asahtidu into peti. ether (A). A 
ppt. is oVitained; wash with A, div, .subject to fractional 
microsnliluiiation and in the 1st fraction is obtained 
vaniUtn, m the 2nd f i aelioii, /cridic acid and in the 3rd, 
umbeUiferone.** The authors .show that the 1st ciystals 
obtained are not vanillin but femlic acid. H. M. B. 

Sixty years of the Austrian Pharmaceutical Society. 
Hansllcgcr. Pharm. MonaUh. 15, 11-18(10:H). 

TI. M. Biirlagc 

Remedies for leprosy in Mexico. Victor A. Rcko. 
Pharm. Post 67, 49-55(1934). — A discussion. 

H. M. Burlage 

Wallflower and stock. Alfons M. Burger. Riechstoff 
Ind. 9, 1-2(1934).— Use of the wallflower (Cheiranthus 
cheiri, Z.) and the stock (Matthiola annua. Sweet.) in 
Iierfnmery and formulas is described. H. M. Burlage 

Skin-cream bases. K. FfalT. Riechstof Ind. 9, 2 5 
(1034) .--A discusshin of skin-cream liases sold under the 
following trade names: (1) Tegm, a glycol ester of 
slc'arte acid, (2) Protegin, a petrolalinn-like substance, 
(3) Protegin X, (4) Tegacid, (5) Emulsifier 157, (6) 
Laneite Ivor SX (a niixt. of pohiiitiii and stearin ales )• 
(7) Ivor It, (8) Thweps vlwA Vanep\, (0) Paremuhol, (10) 
Noremulsol, {Wy KlechUitt Cream Base and Emulsifi^ and 
(12) Aquaphil. Formulas illustrating their uses arc given. 

H. M. Burlage 

A portable distillation apparatus for the recovery of 
essential oils. Paolo Rovesti. Tndustria chimica 9, 
6 11(1034).— A portable app. for the steam distn. of 
essential oils is descrilK*d . Tt is carried around the country 
so that the essences may lie distd. as .soon as possible. 
41^en' is an optimum period when yields arc best. 

A. W. Contieri 

Identification of />-idienylenediamine in the presence 
of other diamines in hair dyes. C. Oriebcl and F. Weiss. 
Z. Untersuch, Lebensm. 67, 86-8(1934); cf- C. A. 27, 
462(1. — ^Mf^hods fo( the identification of ^-phenylene- 
diamine in the presence of 2,5-diaminoani8Qle are dis- 
cussed. F. L. Dunlap 

Srynglum planism. W. Pever. Apoth. Zig. 49, 253-4 
(1034). — ^The histology of this drug has been studied in 


connection with its saponin constituent and probable 
(Kcurrence of an alkaloid. W. O. K. 

New Phannacmia Helvetica (Bd. quinta^. H. Harms. 
Apoih. ZAg. 49, 250-65(1034). — ^A commentary. 

^ W. O. E. 

^ Saponins as emnlsiflerf in practical pharmaqr. Wolf- 
gang Brandrup. Pharm, Zentralhalle 75, 129-30(1934) 

W. O. E. 

Investigations of homeopathic iron preparations. A. 
Kuhn. Pharm, ZentrdlhaUe 75, 131-4C1034). — ^Tritura- 
tions of FcCli dq^omp., esp^ially when exposed to light, 
into bivalent biologically active Fe, the amt. of which was 
detd. according to Simon with licnzidinc .sulfate. 'Hit 

3 demonstrable limits of peroxidative action were detd 

by means of benzidine, while those for ferrous ions were 
detd. by means of '-bipyridyl and isonitnisoaceto- 
phci^ne. Diliis. of ferr. muriat. are unaffected in this 
rcsjiect. 'rhe importance of biologically active Fe is 
emphasized. Other typi^l homeopathic p(epns., as Fe 
sulfate, carbonate and lactate, contain biologiculty active 
Ke. The detection of active Fe in ferr. jodat. was scarceh 
possible. W. O. E. 

4 Reactions of eucalyptole. Lad. Ekkcrt. Pharm 
Zentralhalle 75, 145(1034). — The color reaction.s arising 
from the action of a]dehydcs\md coned <11 8^4 on an al< 
soln. of eucalyiilolc are: With furfural, the (ring is daik 
garnet; it iK'Comes green to deep ifidigo bli^ on gen tit' 
agitation; it changes to deep violct-red when shaken; it 
b^mes blue* with a green cast on diln. witmalc. With 
anisaldehyde the ring is carmine-red; when gcntlv agitatid 
the upp^ liquid Ixtcomes £(irc‘cn followed by cleeb blue and 

^ finally violet ; on shakingit changes fnim ccx'hinfcajul^tocheny 
red; when dild. with ale. it changes from blue-vinlet to bltu 
With salicylaldehyde, the ring is deep garnet ; it change 
from green to blue and violet on gentle agitation; on shaking 
it becomes dinqi liluish red ; when dild. with ale. it Ix^conu % 
brown-violet. With vaiiillin, the ring is garnet ; on gentle 
agitation it changes from violet -rose to violet; it i. 
cyclamen to cochineal -red when shaken ; it is bright rost 
violet to violet-blue on dilii. with ale. With ciniiamalck 
hvde, the ring is garnet; when gently agitated or shake n 
.it is garnet; when dild. with ale, it is brown-rose. Witii 
pipcronal, the ring is garnet with violet cast; whni 
gently agitated it is violet-nisc to rose-violet ; when shaki n 
it is cvclamcn to cochineal -red ; when dild. with ale it 
is violet-rose. With ^-dimethylaminolicnzaldehdyc, thi 
ring is garnet; when gently agitated it is violet-ros< , 
when .shaken it is brown to bluish red. Coltiratioii 
with a- and jS-naphthol arc also recorded. W. O. K 

Specific rotation of alkaloid and alkaloid salt solutions 
R. LilUg. Pharm, Ztg. 79, 198-20b(1934).— The [ol,3 
values for various cinchona and opium alkaloidS| as alsu 
for cocaine, gelscmine, retaraine, chclidonine, corydinr, 
lupinine, etc., are recorded. W. O. E. 

Steam sterilization in apotheoses and hospitals 
Koinold Kunimer. Pharm. Ztg. 79*, 21)5-8(1934) . 

W. O. E 

Detection and estimation of copper in pharmaceutical 
preparations. K. Feigl and P. Kruniholz. Scientta 
Pharm. 5, 19-20(1934). — In the case of exts. ignite 
0.2 g. of the .sample in a fi-cc, porcelain crucible, fume 
with 2 drops of HNUi to- disappearance of C, warm with I 
drop coned. HCl after prior evapn. with 1 drop conrd 
HCl, add 2 cc. HiO, transfer to a cylinder, then after 
addn. of about 50 mg. NH4K to mi^ the Fe alwa\s 
present treat with 1 drop 5% ZnSOl soln. and 0.5 ec 
NH4 Hg thiocyanate (8 HgCii and 9 ira4CNS in 1(K1 
H9O). The presence of Cu is indicated by an intcn-»t 
violet color, which on comparison with standards may 
serve for quant, results. In the case of essential oils 
shake 1 cc. in a separatory funnel with 2 cc. 0.1 N BCh 
add a granule of*NH4F to the aq. layer, and proceed 
above. W. 0. h 

Histochemical detection of the active glttcoeidea in fol» 
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iUgIttlia and in semen itrop^^ Otindis Rotter and A. i Preservntioii of coimetics. Buhin. Parfumerir uttderne 
FQnkel. Soofilfa PAwrm. 5, 9-15(1034), — ^The glucosides 27, 373 83, 487tl933). — discussion of the iiicrits of 

diaitoxm, gitoxin and gitalin, the saponin disptonin, the testers of ^-CnH4(OH)COaH (nipagin, niposol, nipabenzyl 

leaves from we fresh plants of DinUUis purpurea and Z). aiid nipakombin) as preservatives, particularly for cos- 

lanaUit and mmiy the seeds of Strophanthus kamhe, S, nwtics, and also for pharmaceuticals and food products, 

htspidus and grafiir were treated with the following A. Papineau-Coulure 

rcagen^ : Na ni^prusside, coned. HsSOi, 8f)% HtS04, Note « on an insecticidal ointment. R. Louis Joly. 

Et0H.HaS04, Kt0H.HsS04-AcA% EtOH- Parfumerie moderne 27, 577, 579(1933).— Ointineftt^t 

HaS04-FcCli, HsS^-AcjO, Wasicky’s reagent (with and ^ soothes the burning of mosquito bites and drives away 
without HsO), HsS04-glycen>l, Br-HjO, KBr and taimin, mosquitoes and sitnilar insects contaius as essential 

some of which yield characU'ristic colors (with taiinm constituents citrul and camphor. A. P.-C. 

line-grained ppts.). Of value in this couui*ction are Quinine iodobismuthate. Picon. Compt, rend, 108, 
for digitalis, tannin, Wasicky's reagent and EtOH- 92(> H(19;M).— Detn. of the heat evolved on addn. of 

H*S04 -Ac 20 mixt.; for strophanthus, Wasicky’s reagent, iiicnasing amts, ift Me*C() to CM.HMNiO*.2in.2BiIa 

coned. H2SO4 and jflycerol, H2S04 -/k:s 0 and EtOH- (I) shows that tlie viscous fluid procliicl olitained w*lh 

H2»S04 -Aci 0 mixt. W. O. E. 20% Me^CO is C,oH«Njtb.UHI.2Dil,.6MtsCl) (D). 

Improvement of drugs through chemical intervention. I with > 00% MvaCO forms a cleai sohi.; with > 60%, 
C. Rohmann. Suddeiit. Apoth.^Ztg. 74, 132 5(1934).- a two laycts form, llu heavier (rt) being TI satd. with Mea- 
An address. W. (). E. CO, the lighter (b) a'soln. of II in Mi **01), contg. resp. 

Sterilizing action of carveol, dihydrocaryeol and their at 19® J04.9 and 1.97, and at 49'' 1.30.2 ami 0.7793 g. of 

ozonization products. A. Morel, A. Rochaix, J. Doeuvre I jier KM) cc. solii. ILO mcieases the amt. of 1 in /landdf'- 

and F. Ddiiogd. Compt, rend, soc, biol. 115, 536-8(1934), creases it 111 a until with Haf) no scpii. (K'ciirs; with 
cf. C, A, 28, 1138*. , L. E. Gilson 10% 11*0 BiOI is ppid. 1 Ls sol. in all jiroputtions 111 

Arsenic in tobacco smoke. C, R. Gross and O. A. cyclohexanone, to form an increusinglv visi'cnis red solii. 
Nelson. A»i. /. /Jeo/fA 24, 36-42(1934). — An app. with which small anils, of Hi or quinine can lie deld. 

IS described for detg. volatile As and other substances coloriniclnctilly. In dicthylciie glycol a limpid aoln. 
evolved during tT|c smoking of cigars, cigarets and pipe ^ is formed (cl. (\ A. 17, 3.508). C. A vSilbenud 
tobacco. The range of Asjp* found in popular domestic Fluorescence analysis of pharmaceutical products, 
brands *of cigars| cigarets and smoking tobaccos rangisl J. A. Radley. Chemist ami Druggist 119, l»12 3, 76S 

fiom 8.3 to 50 p. p. ni. On the basis tif av. figures the As (1933) ; cf. C. -4 . 28, 1 1.39*. —A review is given of the 
inhaled in smoking 1.35 lb. of cigars, 0.57 lb. of cigarets studies of Met/nci {C. A, 24, 5^135; 25, 1 122), Wa.sicky 
or 0.16 lb. of pipe tobacco is calcd. to be equiv. to that (C, A. 23, 2244) and ofluis on seeds, of Jhitiinger (C. A. 
piesent in 1 lb. of food contg. 1 .43 p. p. m.^of AsiOs'-thc 24, 19.34) on tmclmes, Wniinier and KcMinedy ( (\ A 
max. permitted by law for food products. The propor- 24, .3319) on essential oils, Musliei and Willotigliby 
tioii of lotpl As volatilized during smoking ranges for 5 (C‘. A, 23, 1,585; 24, 1.5.32). I.ocw ((' .1 25, 2316), 
cigars from 15.1 to 34.7% , for cigarets from 32.2 to 41,3% IVice ((’. A, 24, ,517.5) and olhets cm hxiil oils R. re- 
am! for pipe tobaj'cos from 26.1 to 32.8%j. J. A, K. ports detection ol iiiiiuTul oil in a siitnt>1e ot “gemuiic*’ 

The assay of insulin and the blood-sugar level. M. sisd oil, coninmed l>v cheni cletii. which levealed the 
Caroline Ilnibetz. Am 7. PAysio/. 107, 2K4 -92(19.34). — pustmee ol 69'’^. inineial oil. S. Wuldholt 

In fasting rats, after the administration of insulin iu doses The essential oils of the Swiss Pharmacopeia, h'riiest 
less than 0.5 units per kg., the % drop in blood sugar is a J. Parry. Chemist and Druggist 120, 95 6(1934) — A 
logarithmic function of the dosage. 31ie fall in hlcKid crit. diSi*iission of tlie 27 essential culs of the tiharniu- 
sugar 0.5 hr. after the injection of less than 0.5 unit of copeia. 'J'lu absence of values lor n is iiotc^d. S. W. 
insulin per kg., therefore, can serve u.s a liasis for itiMiliii 6 New perfume compounds and synthetics. H. S. K. 
assay. J. F. Lyman Pharm, J, 131, (>05, 715(19.33). -Many new eoni. pn- 

Colobot essential oU from Citrus hystrix dc. van fumes are named; the fuiinnla lor a built -U]> gaideiiia 
Torosa. Siineona Santiago 'ranchico and Augustus P. odor contains 14 (lilTereiit pufimies in ale. solii. Afidn. 
West. Philippine J. Sii, — ^'fhe coloixil of eeitain syiilhelics, c g., iiiclliyllioplim carbiniute 

grows wild and is eul rivaled to some extent in the Philip- (for violet odors), plieiiyloeetaldehyilo iliiiielliyl acetal 
tune Islands. The; crushed truit is used in shampoos and (for lilacs, etc.) and pheiiylpiopyl diniethyl ether (c. g , 
crushed rind is added to flavor and scent coconut oil. tii rose compns.) gives a “fiesh leafy note** to perfumes. 
Steam distn. of the peel gave 2.15% of an essential oil hmgenyl formate (a), tcipiiivl ciiinaniutc (b) and valerate* 
winch contained 26% of cilroiiellal. The oil contains ' (r) at e reconnnended as fixatives in face tiowder perl nines 
double Ixmds, gives a U*s»t for aldehydes and with Na- (o and b); c is a tobacco iicrfume. Lavage oil from the 
HSO* produces a cryst. addii product, 'rhe unaltered root ot whole plant of wfliciwn/r Koch is not well 

matcri^ sopd. from I'ry.slals had aif\)do<» resembling pimme known; the root oil combines the odois of angelica toot, 

jtid appeared to consist of a mixt. of terjjenes. oakmoss and celery seed. S. Waldbott 

James C. Munch Cinchona and civilization. lUrnaid F. Howard. 

Simple and rapid^micro methods for tobacco analysis. Pharm, J, 131, 707 8, 709, 742 3, 76.5-6; Chemist ami 

V Microtitrimetric determination of ammonia in tobacco. Dri/ggijf 119, 7.34-6(1933). -A lecture. The part played 

I BodnAr, VitAz L. Nagy and Ladlslaus Barta. Biochem. a by einchoiia and its alkaloids in eoflihating malarial 
Z 268, 174-7(1934); cf. C, A, 25, 558. — Heat for 15 fever is emphasized. Close collaboraltoii between the 

nun. on a Ixiiling water bath and with const, shaking pharmacologist, clinician, research chemist and muini- 

9 25 g. finely ground tobacco with aixmt 15 cc. Vt% facturer i.s still desirable. S. Waldliott 

ilCliua 50-cc. volumetrVfflask. Add to this acid tobacco The new Swiss Pharmacopeia, 5th ed. P. Casparis. 
aispension 2-3 cc. 10% silicotungstic acid, then more ^cAtwis. i4pa/A.-Z/g. 71, 4Ji7*-9, 470, 47.3-7, 485 -9, 497 9, 

leagcnt drop by drop until no further ppt. or opalescence 677-9, 593 4 , 625^, 637-41, 663-6(1933); 72, 13-15, 

*ippears. Ccxtl, dil. with H2O to the mark, and after an hr. 25 7, 41 -3( 1934) . — A review of its history and detailed 

iiUcr through a small paper. Transfer 20 cc. filtrate » discussion of its contents. S. Waldbott* 

9.1 g. tobacco to a Pamas-Wagiicr distn. app., add abemt 9 History of medicine and jdiannacy in St. Gall. R. G. 
9 I g, MgO*and drive off the liberated NHg with steam Macdcr. Schwetz, Apotk,~Ztg, 71, 453-7(1933), — An 

iito 10 cc. 0.01 N HCl until about 60 cc. distillate is illustrated review, with an unusual portrait qf Paracelsus 

obtained. Titrate excess 0.01 IV HCl with 0.01 NaOH from the Historical Museum. S. Waldbott 

Mill methyl red. Analysis of 15 samples of tobacco gives Origin and early history of the .Swiss Apothecaries’ 
n KHi content ranging from 0.46 to 1.07%. S. M. union. A. I'sc'hlrch. Schweiz, Apoth.-Ztg. 71, 457-65 
Violet peifumes. R. M. GattefbssA. Parfumerie (1933). S. Waldboti 

moderne 27, 313 19(19:k3).— A discussion of synthetic Amy methods for some N. F. VI preparations con- 
I'loducts. A. Papiiieaii-Couttire taining bromides. Donald C. Giove and Edward M. 
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hoshdl. /. ilm. Pkarm. Assoe. 22» 540-«(l^).-€ix 
w^iis. conit. hromidcs an* propoaed for N. P. \I, 
Thw are elixir lof NH4Br» elixir or KBr, elixir of NaBr, 
dlxir of 3 bromides (NHiBr, KBr and Na^), eHxir of. 5 
bromidei (NHiHr, KBr, NaBr, CaBf^ and LiBr) am 
sirup of 5 bromides (NH4Br, KBr, NaBr, CaBrj and 
LiBr). The Volhard method is satisfactory for the assay 
af 10 these pi^pns. Factors were caM. to to titration 
of ahch of the mixed salt prcfms. after due allovramit is 
made for the purity of the U. B. P. salts. One cc. of 
(i.l N AxNOj » 0.0105B x> of the mixed salts in the elixir 
cd 3 broniide<i. One cc. of 0.1 N AgNOi •• 0.01027 g. 
of the mixed salts in the dixir of 5 liromidcs. f)ne cc. ^ 
0 1 N AgNQi OX) 1058 g. of the mixed salts in to strap 
of r> Inoinides. L. K. Warren 

Licorice fern and wild licorice as substitutes for licorice. 
I/oiiis Fischer and K. V. Lynn. J. Amj>Pharm. Assoc, 22, 
122r*W10(1933).“ -This is a conUn|iatiOTi of studies on 
licorice fern Polypodium vulgare L. var, occtdmkdts Hoak. 
(t*. A, 2$, 4087) and a new study of wild licorice Gly~ 
(yrrhiwa lepidata (Nutt) Pursh. Material was identtod 
liy C. N. Jones. Ltcorice fern rhizomes (A) and leaves 
(B) were collected near Seattle, Wadi, and wild Ikorice 
rhizome (C) near The Dalles, O. in June. 3929. T^oss in 
air was (A) 75.6, (B) 74.4 and (O w.0%. Loss at 110® 
was (A) 79.2, (B) 77.1 and (C) 59 0%. The cleaned 
and air-^ried material was iLsed. Total ash was (A) 2.7, 
(B) 6.2 and (O ^ 2%. Acicl-insol. ash was (A) 0.27, 
(B) 0.08 and (C”) 0.55% EljO-sol. ext. was (A) 7.3 and 
(f) 1.07%. CllCb-sol. ext was (A) 7.7 and (C) 1.76%. 
KtOAc-sol. ext. was (A) 15.0 and (C) 3.7%. EtOB-sol. 
ext was (A) 35.8 and (O i4.3%. Ui6<sol. ext. was 

(A) 41.2 and (D 27.9%. Reducing sugars were (A) 
4.2, (B) 17 0 and (O 2.3%. Sucrose was (A) 15,5, 

(B) 0.00 and {C) 3.6*1%. Starch was (A) 0.3 and (O 
3.5% Pentosans (A. (). A. C.) were (A) 7.75 and (O 
M.0%. N X 0.25 was (A) 9%. Tannin was (A) 2.5%. 
Alkaloids wen* absent in each. Glvcyrrhizin, Ilouse- 
inann*s methixl (C\ A . 15, 2959) (n*al licorice), was 7.89 
and (C) 8.39%. The residues from (A) and (C) were 
not sweet. The Tschirch and Ccdar))crK method gave the 
characteristic sweet acid from Keiiuiiic licorice but not 
fox (J) and (C). Hence it was concluded that neither 
«»f the pbtnts contained ^tiuinc glycyrrhirin. Benzoic 
and salicylic acids were obtained from (B) ; also a phvtos- 
tend m. 132 3" and an unidentified substance m. 74". 
A new glucoside polydin was isolated from ( A) . It had no 
effect when fed to a rat. If prcviou,sly extd. with CHCb 
lirepns. of (A) might be used in medicine in place of 
genuine licorice. Tdeoriee fern may be cultivated. 

.. L. E. Warren 

A reaction for phenobaihital. G. D. Beal and C. R. 
Szalkowski. y. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 23, 18-19(1934) 
Ihe Ih group is coiivurted into m-dinitrfibenzoic acid by 
heating with 11^804 and KNO*. The reaction niikt. is 
made aJk. with NII4OH and reduced with (NH4)aS. 
The fu-diamino coiiipd. is formed with the production of a 
rcd-biowii oolni . in a large, hard-gloss test tube mix 0.2 g. 
of the unknown with 0.5 g. of KNOi and 2 cc. of 11^804. 
Heat the mixt. ig a water bath for 20 rain., cool and add 
3 cc. of H2O Make alk. with NH4OH atui boll gently. 
Cool and add without miviiig 2 3 drops of (Nll4)iS. A 
reddish brown ring fottns which diffuses through the liquid 
to an orange colot . L. E. Warren 

iBolatkm of a gluooside from Gnidia polyceidbu^ 
( JaAturio boaaio) . M . kiiidl Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Africa 
21, 239-44(1033). — ^I^'iom the dciial portions of the plant 
collected in S. Africa a new glucoside (1) of daphnetiu 
was isolaieil. It iirobably lias the .some empirical formula 
as daphnin (II}, and has the same content of aglucoue 
(daphiictin). I diffeca from H, however, us follows: 
(Dim. 197-8®, n m. 223 4®; (2) It dexiru rotatory, II, 
levo; (3) L inui*h less .sol. in KiOTT and MeOH; (4) 
III. p. is depress! d when mixed with 11. J. J. W. 

Oham« ixmipii. of ‘*Sl. John's root" (Ahwsida Cuata, 
Dias da tSilva) 25. 'rhiocyanogenation of aromatic 


compds. (produclMm of medieiital pivim.] (IXklwilut. 
stov, Pttor) 10. Paroxhle of fatraJ i y d tewaphtlialgnc 
(Swiss pat. 1024068} 10. '4 

Ceihelaud, Rond: Portntdaire dc paifumeiie. PatLs: 
The Author (82, Avenue de Suffren). 7M pp. F. 200 
Reviewedin Pharm. J. 132, 283(1934). 

Cerbelaud, Rend: Manuel du paffumeur. l^is: 
The Author <82, Avcmie dc Sufiiren). 643 pp. F. 160 
Reviewed in Pharm. J. 132, 283(1984) . 

Rdhberger, O. E.: Lippincott's Pocket Formulary. 
3rd ed., revised. London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1&. 
Reviewed in Indian Med. Goat. 69, 113(l9^) . 

The Chemist and Druggist Diary, 1934. 06th Yeat. 
London: Chemist & Druggist. 438 pp. 

Phaniiaccutical Formulas. Vol. Jl. The Chemist's 
Recipe Book. 10th ed., revised and rewritten by G. P 
Forrester. T^ondoti: Chemist A Druggist. pj) 

X5s. Reviewed in Chem. Tratle J. 94, 159(1934). Cf 
C. A. 23, 4586. 

r ... «... 

Therapeutic basic ethers containing hofijigen. Mav 
Hartmann and Hans Isk^t (to Soc. pour Find, t-him .1 
BSdv). IJ. S. l,949X)4a, Feb. 27. 1-Dii*thvlaimm> 
ethoxy-A-bromonaphthakne, the hydrochloride of wliirli 
m. 179-80®, is obtained from diethylanunocthuxv 
iiaphthaleiije and Br by boiling in acetoife. Ihe free bas« 
is a yellowish oil and tlu* hydiobromide in. 174 . 'J ]i« 

production of the lollowing compds. also is UesciilKd 
1 -dielhylaminoetlioxy - 2 - isopropyl - 4 - chUao - 5 
methyllK*uzcuc, bs 142-3®; l-broinoethoxy-2-isoprupv1 4 
didoio-5-methcdbeuzenc, b* 154-5®; 2,4,6-lnliromo ] 
dtethylamanoethoxyU*nzcnL% !)• 170 - J " and hvdrbchlorjdi 
tu . 163 ^ ® ; 1 -dicthyhuiituoethoxy-2-atniuo^ -riib h < » 

lienzenc, bs 158-60®; 5-chloro-7-icKio-8-ditth>lamiijn 
cthoxvquinolme, a 3rellow viscous oil forming a mono 
Itydroc^hloride, m. 187 8®,* and a dihydicKliloride. in 
153-4 ® ; 5,0,7-trichloro-8-diethylamiiioethoxyqiuuohiif , 

an oil, dihydrochloride, m. 134-5®; 2-dielhvlaminat:tlio\^ 

4- methyl-7-chluroquin^im:, on oil fotmiug a dihvdjo 
chloride, m. 154-5®, and a methanesulfouate, m. 133 5 

5- cbloro-8HdictlivlamtDocthoxyqinnolme, an oil, hxdi • 
chloride, m. 191-3®; mcSiitiou also bung made of i fl 
ryclohexylBjniQoethoxy-4-chlorobciizeiie-HC], m. 19S ') 

-bromo-8-diethyluiiiiiioetlioxyqui&olmr-Ui-HCl, in 
® ; 5-chloi o-S-dicyclohcxylamiiicK* thu\ vqmuulme -di -lit! 
m. 239 40"; • 5-chloro-7tbromo-8-dietliylamxiioetho\\ 
quinolinenli-HCl, m. 142-3®; .'i,7-dibiomn-8-du fh\) 
anunoethoxyqiiiuolinc-di-lICl, ui. ](>5 4>®; 5-brojii<» < 
iodo-8-diethylaminoetUoxvquinoluie-di-HCl, m. 142 ^ 
5,7 -diiodo-S-dicthylaminoeUiux y quinoline -di-1 1 Cl , 1 n 

108-9®, and 4-methyI-7-i*hloro-9-piperidiiioethoxv<inin" 
line-di*ACl, m. 150-1®. The products are tlierapujtji 
antiseptics, and may be made by variOiuf descrtlicd metlKKl 

Cf. r. A.27, 199A • 

Curative ppecifics containing aulfonated santalene 01 
carycqdiylleDe deoivatives. Joao da Veigo Soares and 
Nicanor B. Gcincalves da Silva. Br|t. 395,007, Jul\ > 
1933. Sulfonates of the sesquiteriicnea, sahlalem 
caryopliyllene, are prepd. by adding cotiod. H4SO4 to a 
mixt. of the hydrocarbon with AciO. After siddM 
HiO and neutrahaaition with alkali, the oil layer is u 
moved. Ihe aUc. sulfonate is extd. from tlie aq. so. . 
with CHClir to CUCU evapd.^tlic residue dissolvtcl ni 
UiO and extd. with Ett04o remove any remaining oil .md 
ihe soln. evapd. to dryness. The products are ns. d 
medicinally. 

StaUa aalt at .primula-saponin. Cbamische Pabnt 
Pilot A.-G. Swiss 103,890, Nov. 10, 1933 (O 3b/ 

A stable salt m. 212-13 ® aiacltuacfnl in pharmacy is obtaitK n 
by treating iirimuk-sapoiuu noth NUi 

Raoemic 14iydrnxyiaienyl*/2^amto-4*^^ 

KMtenind. A.4^. .(Mu BodbimtU. Oasim Bbrliwi 
Leonhasd Stwn, inventprii). Oer.jui.iKli., Jen. 20. > ' 

(a. lag. 82J81). •M41ydr«ayphenyl-a.|oHio-l-alke«<« 
sttbitoMI to a catalytic nKluction iritfli tmetalt .of tl» y 
group or with noble metals, at bigh tenii>s. and in tin 
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Jbe^laminopropaaoMlCU m, lOR", and 
ydroxy|^enylaxuinopropanol-Ha, in. 178-80^. v 
lium lactobloiuita. Chemische Fabrik vonu. 
Sandoz... Swiss 103,398, Nov. 16, 1933 (Cl. 116b.). Mr 
lactobionaic is i>repd. by treating lactubianic acid with 
MgCOi in the presence of water. The salt is used in 
therapy. 

l^rmzine salicylate. Chcmtschc Kalwik Tetnindhof 
A.-G. (Josef Zeltncr, inventor). Ger. 591,808, Jaii. 27, 
1934 (O. 30b. 2). Solns. of the above salt suitable for 
injection purposes are pret>d. by dissolving the suhslaiiev 
in a mixt. of water and (CHt) 8 N 4 . « 
Tetraiodo^ailhl^thalam composition. Henry W. 
Wendt,, Jr., administrator of the estate of Isc^o F. Fllzey, 


mediate oompds. 

Arssflic compounds of QuinoUno, otc. 1. O. Karbetiind. 
A.-O. (Karl Streitwedf and Friedrich Ham|i«, inventors). 
Oct. 6»l,ft87, Jan. 29, 1934 (a. 12^. l.iO). 2-Meth7l- 
quinoline coinpds. in which the I^h nucleus contains an 
arsonic acid residue arc treated with aromatic aldehydes , 
or their sulwtitution products. Thus, quinalduie-6- 
arsonic acid is heated with BzH. The products ore used 
amtniermadiatesforthfprepn.ofdrugs, ^ 

Mercury-conteining purino compounds. Carl L. 
LautcnschlaKiT^ Max ilockiiiilhl and Walther Pcrsch (to 
Winthrop Chemical Co.). IT. S. 1,948,179, Feb. SK). 
Therai>eutic, strongly diuretic compds. arc obtained by 
causing llg salts, such os mercury acetate, to act upon 


deceased (to The National Aniline and Chemical C\>. 3 purine derive, conlg. an unsaid, side chain, such as 
, V oor. n ^ allvllhcobromiiic * OF butciiylthcobromiue, aUyltheo- 

phylliiic or buteiiyltheophylliiic or the like. The mercury 
111 these new cutiii>ds. is Axed ui the side chain, the double 
bond lK‘inR split by the reaction. Several examples with 
details of i>rocedure an* given. 

Derivative of phenyleteylhydantoin. Chemische Fabrik 
vorm. Sandoz. Swiss 166,004, Feb. 16, 1934 (Cl. llOb). 
The substance 3-mclliyl-6,5-phenylcUiylhydantoin is 
^ obtained by the action of 1 mol. of MeiS 04 on 1 niol. of 
5,6-phciiyleUiylliydantoiu. The substance m. 136-7® and 
IS nsi‘d in ihetapy. 

Alkyiolamine derivatives. Otto Kisleb (to Winthrop 
Chemical Co.). U. vS. 1,949,247, Feb. 27. CoiiuhIs. of 
the gcmral foimula XCH(OH)CniN(CHiAr)i in which 
each Ar stands foi a betiwMie or naphthalene radical which 
may lie substitiitcci by Cl and X stands for H or a lower 


Inc.). Can. d39,3iK), Feb. 13, 1934. A coriipii. for 
oral administration is produced by mixing together 
the di-Na salt of tetraiodophcnolphthalcin, watiT, gelatin, 
Na citrate and Na acid citrate in such (unU. that the moLir 
ratio oi'thc total Na in the citrates to the di-Na tetia- 
iodophcnolphthaleiu emplbycd is about 0.7 to 0.9 atnf 
aljout 2 to 7% of the tetraiodopheuolplithaleiu is m the 
form of the mono-Na salt and the remainder is 111 the funn 
of the di-Na salt. 

Compoundk of the 1 -phenyls -amino-1 -alJcanol series 
hydrozylatq^ in the ^benyl nucleus. Max Hoclariulil, 
Gustav * Bhrhart and LeonUanl Stein (to Winthrop 
Chemical 0>.).* U. S. 1,948,162, Keb. 20. ComiKls. of 
this scries of the general birmula KCH^OH)Cll(NIlt)V 111 
which R stands for a phenyl nucleus* substiluted by at 
least one hydroxyl group and Y for an alkyl group, ntc 


obtained by causing HN 02 to act upon a com|»d. of the 5 alkyl arc obtained by causing a 1 -amiiio- 2 -^kanol to react 
general fonnida RCOCHjY in which R stands foi a plicnvl with an arylmcth>l chloride the aryl rodied of whidi iwy 

“ of the group Ih* siibstilulcd by Cl (suitably at temps, of about 60-110 


nucleus sul>stltutcd bv at hast one radical 
comprising alkoxy, aia/kfjxy uiid acyloxy and Y for an 
alkyl group and subjecting the isonilroso coniiid. thus 
obtained to reduction. The introduction of the nittoso 
group is preferably carried out hi the presence of a diluent, 
as by dissolving the oliphatic-aroniatic ketone, 111 which 
the hydroxy groups of the phenyl nucleus are cstenficd 


ami in the incscnce of an acid-binding substance, with 
addn. of ether to sep. the icactiou product from the re- 
sultitig suln.^ . 1 he ptoducts may lie used as ifUertnedfOies 
for prepg, ihnapentu compds. and dyes. jV,jV-Dibcuxyl- 
aniiiifx*t]iutiol, ill. 16 7® and b| 170 5®; iV,7V-dibenzyl- 
amUKHthyl chloride-HCl, ni. 192®; ^,jV-l)is(4-chloro- 


<it ctherified, in an org. Mjlvent, as ether or l>enzene, l)cti7.yl)mniiioethaiiol, ba^2 and forms a colorlcM cr^t. 
'rhe lINth is preferably produced in the reaction mix!., hydrochloride only spariuglv sol/ 111 water; A,iV-nis- 
for instance, by causing an itiorg. acid, picleiubly gqHi*oiis 

^1 r tixT/-v ... 


(l-napiithylniethyl}amhnxrthanol, 1 j* 283® and forms a 
hyduxihloride m. 211 12®, NiV,iV-dilienzvlamino-2- 
piopanol, b^ about 11)8®. . . . ^ 

Barbituric add derivatives. 1. G. Farlicniiid. A.-G. 
Brit. 401,693, Nov. 17, 1933. iV-Moiio- or di-alkyU^ 
5-cyclohexenyl- ot ryeloiKmtenyl-5-alkvll»rbituric acids 
and their salts aie preixl. bv known processes for the 


IlCi, to act upon a salt or another dcjriv. of HNOa, such as 
NaNOs or Pr nitrite. The isoiiitroso coni]>ds. are pret- 
crably reduced by a catalytic pnxrcss to which they may 
lie subjected in the form «jf their salts or as free bases, 
l»referably lUbsolvccl in an «)rg. solvent, such as ale. As 

catalysts may lie usi,*d pri'cious metal 01 othei liydio- ...... ....... ........ — .■ v ■ ^ j . 

gciiatioii metal catalysis, for instance, those *>f the iron ^ maiiiif. of barbituric acid denvs., e. g., by mtr^ucing a 
group. When using a piecious metal catalyst; for iiistanre, substituent group into the corresponding 

‘ - ■ coiuptl. or by ooiidcusiiigalkylurcas, guanidines, thioureas 

diid isourea cthcis with h-cyclohexenvl- or cyclopcnicnyl- 
5-aTkylmaloinc acids, cyaiioacclic acids 01 their dcrivs., 
with siiliReqwmt treatment if necessary. The products we 
useful as soporifics. Among cxiunples (1) 5,5-A*-cyclo- 
hexcnvlracthyl-N-niethylbarbituric acid is prepd. bv 


IM catalyst, tae Isonitroso group is rcduci'd by the hydro 
gcnatiou to the amino group and tj^c keto group is nnluced 
to’ the CHOH group and when the hydroxy gnmps of thi* 
phenyl nucleus arc substituted by aralkyl radicals these 

hydrogenatSn only causes reduction of the isonitroso and s condensing Kt A»-cyclohcxcnylmcthylcyar^ with 
the keto group and when the parent coinpds. are substi- monomcthylurea in ^c. sola, ccmtg^di^ved Na, and 


luted by aralkyl oxy groups in the phenyl nucleus, the 
reduction products arc further treated in order to split ofl 
the said aralkyl radieaLs from the O atom attached to the 
phenyl nucleus, for instance, bv subjecting them to a 
further catalytic hydrogenation in the presence of a 

hy split ofr afUT ’ l-rbituric mW, The cowpd. ,s ,« med«tae. Cf. 

the intttidtictioli of the isonitroMi group at uiiv st^ of the 
procesSf fhr itmtancei liefore tlif fcductioii of the iMiiitrost* 


(2) monomethyliirra is tmitcd with Bt A>-cyclop«mtenyl- 
incthvicyauoacctaii’ and thi* product heated with dil. 
a. ('. A.27.3947. ^ ........ 

Barbituric acid derivative. F. Hoffinami-La Roche ft 
Co. A.-O. Swiss Nov. 1. 1933 (O. llOfc). 

Thf rcunijd. fi-isopropyl-S-nielhylolbarbituric acid. m. 


conipd.. toy heating wHh an inoia. e»'id, fw 

HCi. The l.phenyl-2-atniiio-l-afltanols h.vdro^y^at«d 

in the phenyl nucleus as ototafau'd accoidiiig to this proe^ 

are tlimtMtttien and can be utniard as RiiiMbes far treating 

(Useaaea af the rircnlatiQn of blood. Kxampirt are nvM 
of the pratuetfcm of nJiydnixyphenylpropanotomliie-Ha, 


i4 . 28 1140*. 

^JUk 7 lated defivattves of barUturie add. Waltw 
Kropp and I.«dwig Taub (to Winthroif Cbonical Co.). 
U. S. I.it47,»44, Fell. 2U. By methods MUrtemary far ^ 
nutnuf. of substitution produrfs of baiUtniic add (1), 
Kenenlly tasteless, whitish cryat. bypaolfa pndmtt 
obtained sucti as the fuiiowing derivs. of I: o-A>-cytao> 
hes«ivl-/f,f>-dlineOiyl, m. 140* and farming Na, Li and 
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Ca salts; i^-ethylbomologf in. 134-5*'; the corresponding 
A^-allyl deriv., in, 127-8®; .'i-A'-cydohexenyW-allyl- 
'-dimethyl, m. 58-80®; the corresponding AT.JV'- 
diallyl comi>d., bi 158-80®; 5-methyl-6-(4-mcthyl-A‘- 
cydohexcnyl) -^-methyl, m. 133-4®; 6-ethyl homolog, 
m. 119®; 5-cthyl-5-A*-cyclopcntcnyl-JV-methyl, m. 127- 
8®; 5-methyl-6-(methyl- A‘ -cyclopentenyl) - AT-methyl, 
tn. 116®; the curresponding 5-elhyl homolog, m. 73-4®; 
,5-A*-cydohcxcnyl-/V,5-cliinethyI, m. 127®; 6-A*-cyclo- 
peiiteiiyl-5-allyl-yV-iticthy], m. 98®; 6-A*-cyclohexcnyl- 
5-elhyi-/V-meLhyl, iii. 111-12®; 5-A*-cycloliexenyl-5- 
ethyl-lV,iV'-diiiu'lhyl, in. 148®; 5-A*-cvclohexenyl-5- 
elhyl-iV-allvl, in. 84®. Various details of procedure are 
given foi making home of these compds. * 

Veratric add derivative. F. llofTmann La-Koche & Co. 
A.-G. vSwlss ItWlJOO, Nov. 1, 1933 (Cl. llOfc.). A 
deriv. useful in medicine is obtained bv the action of 
HNFU on halide of veratric acid. The resiillting veratric 
acid diethylamide bu 201-5®. • 

Adenosinephosphoric add. 1. O. Farbciiitid. A.-O. 
(Carl L. Lauteiischlager and Fritz Lindner, inventors). 
Gt*r. 591,920, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. \2p. 7.01). Sec Brit. 
396,135 (C.^l. 28, 578»). 

Surgical sutures. George M. Randall (to Plastic 
Products, Inc.). U.S. 1,5)49,111, Feb. 27. A "synthetic** 
surgical sultire cotnprisi's a tbn‘ud of ubsfirbable animal 
tissue such as that of bovine ligainciitiim nuchae in its 
original chemical state homogeneously distributed through 
a cellulose base material such a.s regenerated cellulose. 

Wax of the tubercle badllus. 1. G. Karijenind. A.-G. 
(Carl Ludwig, inventor). Ger. 473,846, Jan, 20, 1934 
(Cl. 30/r. (5). St*e Bril. 287,941 (C. A. 23, 483). 

Lyzed bacterial protein preparation suitable for topical 
treatment of local infections. Frank G. Jones (to Fh 
Lilly and Co.). U. S. 1,949,375, Feb. 27. Lvzed liac- 
tcrial proteins such as tlK»s<‘ fiom slaphvUx'CKvi are mixed 
with a gennicide comprising a water-sol. Hg compd. .such 
as Na ethyl nierctirithio.suhcylale. 

Hormones. Soc. pour Piiid. chiin. A Bfde. Swiss 
18;i,140, Oct. 2, 1933 (Cl. IJtiA). S<*e Brit. 401,571 
(C. /I. 28, 2409'»). 

Hormones. C\ F. Boehringer & Soehm G. in. b. 11. 
(Frit/ Johannessohn and Kiich Rabald, inventors). Gct. 
592,200, Feb. 3, 1934 (C'l. 12p.*17.10). S(-xuaI hormones 
are pptd. from aq. soln. by nieans of watcr-insol. or 
sparingly sol. alkaloids. 'I'he ppt. may lx* worked up t>v 
treatment with HCl followed by extn. with an org. sol- 
vent. Examples are given. 

Hormone preparations. Six. pour I'itid. ehitn. A 
Bale. Swiss 103.699, Nov. I, 19.33 (Cl. I left). A growth- 
promoting prepn. is obtained bv extg. a thymus gland 


1 ext. with a 70% water-sol. aliphatic ale. The solvent is 
evapd. in vacuo. The residue is dissolved in water and 
lri*ated with coned. (NH 4 }iS 04 soln. The resulting ppt. is 
wphed with satd. (NH 4 }sS 04 soln., dried and washed 
xrith 70% ale. The dri^ product is probably pure 
thymus hormone, and has strong growth-promoting 
properties. 

Sexual honAones. Soc. pour I’iud. chim. A BAle. 
o Swiss 163,139, Oct. 2, 1933 (Cl. 116A). Sec Brit. 400,520 
* (r. ri. 28, 2129*). 

Enzyme. Francis J. W. Roughton and Norma U. 
Meldrum. Brit. 403,096, pec. 1, 1933. An enzyme which 
catalyzes rcacUons in which CO 2 or carbonates are in- 
volved is obtained by centrifuging .slaughterhouse blood, 
sepg. the red corpuscl'*s, washing them by centrifuging 
with isotonic saline (if de.sircd), pplg. the hemoglobin with 
CHClf, and sepg. the enzyme from the su(^rnatatit 
3 liquid by evapn., preceded, if desired, by ultialiltratioii. 
Various applications of the product are described. 

Antiseptics and disinfectants. Lchn & Fink, Inc. 
Fr. 757,5ijO, Dec. 28, 1933. Diphenylalkyl compds. 
contg. an OH group and a halogen element, c. 3- 
chloro-4-hydroxydiphcnyhnethaiie , 5-chloro-3-mcthyl-2- 
hydi oxydiphenylmethanc, 4 '-chloro-3-methyl-4-hvdroxi^- 
diphenylmethane and 4'-bromo-4,C-dimethyl-2-hydroxy- 
diphenylmcthane . 

^ Stable antiseptic cream containing carron oil. Harrv 
Noonan (to Drug Products Co.). IT. S 1,947,568, Feb. 
20. Unctuous bases are iticoriiorafbd with coVoii^eCd oil, 
lime water, triethanolamine and chloramine, producing a 
*Varroii oil'* in a solid colloidal state so disiiersed that it 
is not reactive with the Cl slowly evolved from the qhlor- 
ainitie. t j. 

Intestinal absorbent comprising kaolin and alummum 
,, hydroxide gel. John C. Bird (Uf John Wyeth 8r Brother) 
r.vS. 1,^9,266, Feb. 27. 

Alkyl phenols. TTyyni F. Biic and Keiilien SehiiU'i 
(to Staiidaid Oil Development Co.) U. S. 1,948,287, 
Feb. 20. Sec Fi . 731 ,55f» (C\ A. 27, 731 ) . 

Acid tooth paste. Finar Bergve. IJ. S. 1,947,635, 
Feb. 20. A tooth paste is prepd. eontg. silica-water- 
glycerol gel and an acid constituent such a.s tartaric acid, 
boric acid or benzoic acid umderitig the colloids liquid 
6 at an increased grinding temp, without preventing to- 
coagulation iiptm cooling, the nii.\t. thus formed being 
IH*pti/,fd by subjecting it to a colloid igrinding at an in- 
creased temp. in)t higher than 70". 

Removing nicotine from tobacco . Leonhard Frank (to 
Geiieraldirektioii der (jsterreichischen 3'abak -Regie) . 
U. S, l.m9,012, l‘cb. 27. Si-e Brit. .392,3.36 {(\ A. 27, 
4882). 
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Production of sulfuric acid by the tower process. V. N. 
Shultz. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1033 , No. 9, 14-20.- A 
detailed criticisin of the work of S. D. Stupnikov {Khtm- 
stroi 1932 , No. 7) is given. H. M. Leict'Ster e 

The tet^ology of the process and the value of a one- 
tower system for sulfuric acid production. P. V. Samar- 
skiY and E. K. ZcYberlikh. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 
1033 , No. 9, 20-4. — One tower composed of 3 zones is 
described. In the first zone, SOy is oxidized by nitrosyl- 
sulfuric acid, in the second NO is oxidized and in the 
third it is absorbed by pure H2SO4, which is returned to 
the firgt zone. H. M. Leicester 

Obtaining sulfuric add by purifying smoke gases. 0 
B. D. Shneerson. J. Chem, Ind. (Moscow) 1933 , No. 

9, 24-8.— ’'fhe smoke is passed over Fe rings through a 
descending streaifi of HfO. Most of the SOy forms FeS 04 
and can be recovered. After a month the Fe must be 
washed with Ilcl to rcmdve FeS. H. M. Leicester 
The corrosion of andesite in the tower process for the 
production cd sulfuric add. J. £. Adadurov and E. A. 
Katiinan. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933 , No. 9, 33 6.— 


ITie soly. in HyS 04 of I'V and A1 in andcsito shows a iiia\. 
in (*>0% acid and a min. in 89% acid. The .soly. of Ca 
decreases regularly with increasing acid coficn., whik* Mg 
is not dissolved at all. HNC)y and IINCb have little action 
on andesite. Increasing leinp. and degree of porosity 
of the andesite cau.se increased corrosion. H. M. L. 

The oxidation of sulfur dioxide by nitrosylsulfuric add 
in the liquid phase. E. K. Lopalto atid A. M. Savinaev 
J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933 , JMo. 9, 28 33 . — \ hydraulic 
compressor, or a SOj injector, gives a degree of <hspersion 
of the ga.s in acid higher than previoii.sly obtain^. In 
this intimatGi mixt . reaction is practically instantaneous 
at 20 50®, and is a function of the conen. of tke add. ‘The 
production rate is gi cater than in the tower proccq^. 

H. M. Leicester 

The formation of ammonia on highly dispersed metsls. 
D. P. Dobuichin and A. V. Frost. Z. Ekkirochem. 40, 
89-91(1934). — ^TTie .synthesis of NHi on Fe, which, to- 
gether with NaO, was vaporized in a Hi-Ni mixt. at 0.04 
mm. Hg pressure at the temp, of liquid air, was investi- 
gated. No NHi was formed. This substantiates the work 
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of Frankcnburgcr, Mayrhofer and Schwambcrger (C. A. 
24, 2026 ; 26, 60) and refutes that of MUUer and ScIiwhIk* 
(C. A, 27, 881). Erick Miiller and Kurt ^hwal)e. 
Ibid. 01*“2.— The autliors defend their previous results 
(£7. A, 27, 881) and criticize those of Dobinchin and 
Frort. H.H. Rowley 

Ab8orptioD*of niMc oxide. Carlo Toniolo and Giuseppe 
Oiamniarco. Atti IV congr. naz. chim, pure* appheafa 
1933, 828-43. - -Many (puphs of the course* of oxidation 
of NO and absorption of NO* under various conditions aie ‘ 
given. From these, under plant conditions, the exact 
course of the reactions at any stage of the operations can 
Ik: detd. The use of the graphs is explained by examples 
from actual plant operations. E. M. Symines 

Catalytic oxidation of ammonia. Carlo Tonioki and 
Giuseppe Giamniarco. Alii IV congr. naz. chim, pura 
applicata 1933, 843-59; cf. preceding ahstr. -The litera- 
1 urc and com . operations are reviewed . Pi cheat ers made 
of A], higher oxidation temps., multiple gauze catalysts 
.ire favored. Addn. of O* to the NH* gas mixt . and opera • 
tion under superatm. pressure have the most favorable 
effects in absorption of NO*. K. M. Symmes 

Physicochemical investigation on the preparation of 
ammodium phosphates. 11. The solubility isotherm of 
the system: HaO NH* P2O5-SO1 at 25®. L. K. Berlin 
.uid B. M. Maiitzev. J. Applied Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 
•Sr> 9(1933).— The following dcliis. are given. (1) the 
isolhertn of the ILO-NH^ PaO^ ^)a; (2) the 

i‘iysln.* surface* of Nn4 phosphates, (NIi4)iS04 and 
»NH4)*H(S04)*; (3) the bomidary curves of the cryslii. 
itilaa' of (Nll4)aS<)4 with the surfaces of NH4TI2PO4, 
iNH4)aSG4 and (NHU)*!! (804)2 and the soly. of NH4 
iliiophosphate. Tlie .satd. solns. correspefnding lo the* 
viystn. surfaces of NH4H2PO4.NH4HSO4 and (NH4)4H- 
iM)4)i and the acidic part of life crystn. suiface of (Nib)*- 
so, contain an approx, const, amt. of NH, (10 11%). 
!ti the soln. corresponding Uj the alk. part of the ctysin 
iirface of (NH4)2S04 there is originally a slight decrease 
Ml the N H* content and it incrca.ses rapidly with a siinul- 
laiif'ons slow decrease in the PaOiand SOi contents. The 
.lid. solns. which ronespond to the acidic part ot the 
ojvstn. surface* of NIl4H:.P04 contain, depending upon 
iIk deciease* of the ncultty (PjOj content), from 4% (in 
I lie soly. curve of NII4H2PO4 in phosphoric acid) up 
10 11% (boundaty curve of NH4lI*P04 NH4HaP04-- 
\!14HS()4.) of NH*. Iv the solns. corresponding to Ihv 
IT \ sin. surface of (NH4)iHr04 the fluctuation ot the Nils 
eonteiit is insignificHiit (11-13%). Dep(*ifding up(m the 
I net ease of the alky, of the solns. which coiiespond lo 
•lie crystn. surfaces of (NH4)4P04.3II20, the Nil* con - 
i> lit originally decreases (up to 5% in the solvation point 

* NH,)sP 04 .311^0) and increa.ses then sliarply with a 
^iTiiu1taiic*oiis rapid decrease in the PaO^ content. 'Hie 

* xptl piocedure is described and numerical data are tabu- 

litrd * A. A. BochUingk 

Isolation of helium and the utilfzatien of the gases at 
Lurderello. Piero Ginori-Coiiti. Induitria chimica 8, 
7(19,33).— See C. A. 28, 2131>. A. W. C. 

The synthetic nitmgen industry during the world crisis. 
II lo Toniolo. AtR /r congresso tiaz, chim, pura ap~ 
fluata 1933, 127- 70. —A review of the presi*nt status; 
l.i I )?ely statist ical. E . M . Symmes 

Mining sulfur under water in Louisiana. I.Awxciice 
*> Donnell. Chem, fir Mel, Eng, 40, 464-8(19,33). 

, K. II. 

Grande Ecaille sulfur development overcomes mar^ 
I'lmditionB. Wilson T. Lundy. Chem, fir Met. Eng. 41, 
ni» 20(1934). K. II. 

The question of purification of sulfur-burner gases 
CTiQtaining arsenics oxide by absorbing it in sulfuric acid. 
' h'. Postnikov, L. L. Kuzmin and N. K. Vorob’ev. 

f Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1933, No. 9, 65-9. The hot 
I are pas.sed through 77- 79% ILSO4 and then through 
»<'%acid. HtO is an unsatisfutory solvent. The mixt. 

-WOk and SO* recovered from the add is washed rapidly 
"iilj H*0 and gives practically pure As40k. H. M. L.^ 
Incckmplete oxidation of methane with oxygen and air. 
^ Padovani and P. Ffanchetti. Giom. chim, ind, 
f i 


applicata 15, 429*32(1033).— The reaction CH4 
Va Ot -*• CO 4* 2Ha + 8 C^. is influencK'd markedly bv 
the presence of catalysts such as Ni, e, g., at WiO-p.'iO® with 
a space velocity of 500, practically equil. conditions were 
obtained. At 900'’ less than 1% CH4 remained in the 
rcacticm prcnluct . Clb, from petroleum cnucking as well 
as from*illmninatitig gas, was u.sc*d. With reduced cost 
of O, the above reaction may became of interest in the 
prepn. of H, NH* and ales. A. W. Conticri 

Meet of shape and size of pieces of contact mass on the 
catalytic [ sulfuric acid | process . 1 . Adadiirov and D . V . 

Gt*rnel . J. Applied Chem (If. S S. R.) 6, 4.T0-0S (in (k'r- 
man 409) ( 1933) E\pis. wen* made with a Sii-Ba-V catu - 
lyst from which piect%of various coiifiKiirations were prepd. 
and the effeclb of their shape, etc , on the prepn. of SO* in- 
vestigated. A catalyst chaiacteiized by permanent shape 
and si'/c of contact j>ieecs is not moie eflicieiiL the less SO* 
in t he gas mixt . and the lower the vol . veloci I y . The shape 
of the catalyst does not directly affect its activity but then‘ 

IS an effect exerted by the urea i>f the sinlai'c, which 
depends upon the free space unit, the sp. surhice and Hu* 
effective and uii^c'rccned surf,u:e. Size of the contact 
pieces is of the utmost iiiiportaiice bi cause it goveriLS the 
sp. surface as well as the unscreened surface. Duration 
of contact is the (lomiiiant factor in catalysis. The 
ainl. of luat generated, leinoval of the SO* from the reac- 
tion sphere i><*eause of its ]ioisoiious effect on the catalyst 
and the difference in the temp, between the catalyst sur- 
laee anti the gas mixt. must olsi* be eonsitlercd. The 
higher the percentage of the SOi gas in the g.is mixt. and 
the lught*i tlu vol. velocity, the higlur llu magnitude of 
rtmtacting 111 catalysts that have relatively low effective 
surface iK*r unit of fiee vol. On the othei hand, in cata- 
lysts with a laiger surface this effect is either abstml in 
ca.se it is eqiiali/ed by the total increa.se in tit), of active 
centers, or it is reversed when the no. of active centers 
available is insuffieieiit to handle the (quantity of gas to 
Ih* converted, h'or each catalyst with its peculiar shape 
and magnilude of coiiLart mass there is a max. vol. 
vt'locity, a conen. of gas and a duration of contact that 
assure max. efficiency and max. traiisforiualion. 

A. A. Bochtliiigk 

Experiments on the work on vanadium catalysts in the 
Vladimir Works. A. G. Amelin. J. Chem, Ind. (Mos- 
cow) 1933, No. .9, 40 3.— The development of the plant 
IS descrilx'd. II. M. 1 Leicester 

The regeneration of vanadium catalysts. I. K. Ada- 
Thirov and P. F. Pershin. /. Chem, Ind. (Moscow) 1033, 
No. 9, 38-40. -hincly ground Sii-V catalyst on a zeolite 
base is extd. with 89% llaSO*; 22% acid may l>e used, but 
extu. is then less efficient. Not more than 70% of the V 
IS dissolved. About 22% more can be recovered by ctm- 
verting the residual SiOa to watci glass. 'I'he catalyst 
must be freshly prepd. from the V thus recovered, 

, H. M. Lt'icesLcr 

The action of poisons on a vanadium contact substance 
and the figd^t against poisoning. M . ( ). Kliarmandar’yAn 
and K. 1. Biodovich. J. Chem. Ind. (Mo.scow) 1933, 
No. 9, ,35-8. — HaO, H*S and HCl do not poison Si-Pb-V 
catalysts. AsaO* and CO do, hut in the pres(*nce of CO* 
their iioisonoiis at'lion is prevented. H, M. Leicester 

Highly adsorptive substances prepared by the action 
of siufuric acid on sugars, starches, etc. G. Sollarzo. 
Industria chimtea 8, 1554 01(1933). - Activated charcoals 
were prepd. by the action of HtS04 on siiciose, natural 
and artificial mannitol, glucose, lactose and rice starch, 
both at ordinary pressure and in vacuo. 'They adsorb 
the color from a 0.1% soln. of methylene blue more rapidly 
than do coin, activated charcoals, e. g., if the adsorption 
of Merck’s is 100, that of C from glucose is 1,34, from 
gum arabic 210, from h&ctosc 163, mannitol 85, rice 
staich 153, sucrose 95. Prepd. in vacuo, tjie last six 
show the adsorptions: 172, 179, 156, — , 164 and 153. 

, A. W« Conticri 

Adsorptive properties of volcanic minerals of Armenia. 
S. M. Vellcr and A. Kh. Anityunyan. J. Applied Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 6, ,571 3(1933). -The Anii pumice stone 
found in Armenia possesses adsoriitive power, approx. 
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equiv. to tliat of diatomitc. The adwrptive pomr of 
numioc stooe for korome and cottomaml oil b lowor tkan 
tiiat or diatomite. Fxptl. results ate 


Valodtar at caldaatioii of slialk. It. Smoldbki add 
H. Iwaw. Prace CetUr. Lob. Cukrownics. Lotaeh. 
MIhSU 145- 59.— A study of marble and 15 oHiar varia-* 
ties of CaCQi b reported. S. C. A. 

Ibatallatlons for purifying and cooling of Imaoe gaaea. 
S. A. Fotjcv. Bumazhnaya Pram. 12, No. 10, 25-9 
(1033).- Various Russian and foreign installations and 
methods of purifying and cooling of pyrite burner gases 
are discussed. Chas. Bkm 

Drying and burning flotation pyilto (taiUnga). I. L. 
PeTsakhov, V. M. Ramm and N. P. Sbsnovskil. 7. 
Chem. Ini. (Moscow) 1933, No. 9, 43--^. — Various meth- 
ods for the treatment of such pyrites are discussed and 
compared. 11. M. Lgioester 

Control of house ants. Alfted Weed. &top (Insecti- 
ride and Disinfectant Sea.) 10, No. 3, 89, 101, 103 
(1934). — ^A review with 13 references. In addn. to other 
methods W. states that household fly sprays may also be 
used for house-ant control. Henry H. Richardson 


Equipment in the inorg. chein. industry [manuf. of 
NaiC(X> NaOH, HCl. Na.S, HtS04 and NH«] (Wae- 
ser) 1. CaCi and Ca cyanatmdc (Nordlander) 2. For- 
mic add and NaNOi (Ger. pal. 692,054) 10. Efleclhig 
endothermic reactions | thermal deoompn. of sulfates, 
chlorides and alk. earth carlMmates] (Ger. pat. 577,103) 
13. 

Hydrochloric add. Chcinischc Fabrik Hugo Sloltzcn- 
berg. Fr. 76^^,301, Dec. 26, 1933. HCl w obtained by 
combust of H and Cl under high pressure. The HCl 
may be liquefied directly. An app. is described. 

Nitric add by oddatioii of ammonia. Louis J. A 
Marmier. V. B. 1,947,804, Feb. 20. A catalyst is used 
comprising lumps of material such as pozzuolaiia capable 
of withstanding temps, above 900 without sutistantiol 
modification, each lump havuig its peripheral poition 
impregnated with a lindy divided Cr oxicic. Cf. C A. 
26, 3078. 

Phosphoric gdd. ToragorO Tanabashi. Tnpan. 99,- 
102» Jan. 18, 1933. After oxidization with HNOa* crude 
HsP 04 is purified by passing an ek*ctric Cut rent into the 
add at 90* 100*, with a Ft plate as an anode and a graphite 
plate as a cathode. Thee. d. at the cathode is 12 35 amp. 
ptr sq. dm. 

SuSutic acid. G. Schuy Nachf. A.-G. Ger. 591,925, 
Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. 12i. 25 l As is removed from amed. 
H9d04 by converting the As into AsClf by the aid of HCl 
and a fedudug agent such as thionate or polythionate, 

and then driving off the AsCU. 

Ammonia. I. O. Farbenind. A.-O. (Fritz Stowener, 
Emil Keunecke and Josef Konig, inventors). Ger. ^91,- 
53], Jan. 23, 1934 (Cl. 123. 3). Nl^ is prepd. sjmtheti- 
cally from a mUt . of N and H by the aid of a catalyst com- 
prising a Fe or Mo basis (obtained by redudng their oxides) 
in which CN compds. are ppld. Thus, fused Fe contg. 
a small amt. of Al and KNOi is oxidiz^. The mass ix 
then reduced by H at 500*. The resultliig mass is treated 
with a cold said. soln. of KiFeCiNt and dried in vacua. 

Aftoa ammonia . Wm. L. Spalding (to National Aniline 
& Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,948,948, Feb. 27. NH, is 
introduced into a flowing stream of recirculating aq. liquid 
(in a deacrifaed app.) . 

Hitrogfittofla ptodttcta from ammonia oridation. Ckistav 
A. Kramer and Ludwig Rosenstein (to Shell Development 
Co.). V. S. 1,948»968, Feb. 27. Water is sepd. from 
products such as are formed by the combustion of NHi 
and the oaldes of N aie tremoved from elemental N by 
fractionating in the fareaenoe of NO more Chan sufficient 
to react with substantially all the free O present, liquid 
oxidfip of N^ebUi: prdduced as one end product and 
atdutiatty pure N as the other. 

AOollf iMlts. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-C. (Robert Griasa- 
badi and Karl Ncundlinger, inventors) « Ger. 589,270, 


1 Dec. 5, 1933 (0. 15). Addn. to 585,505 (C. A. 2S, 

1477*)i Alkali salt kwdrales are converted to ipObuiar 
fonn by .stirring the dehydrated or partly hydrated salt 
with a satd. salt aote.i aUowmg to congeal, and drying in a 
rotary drum. 

Alkali cyanidea. N. V. Stikatofbindingsinduslric “Ned- 
erland.” Blit. 401,627. Nov. 15, 1933. See Get. 
588,823 (C. A. 23, 2t32«}. 

^ Alkali nltratea. 1. C. Farbenind. A.-G. (Christopli 
* Beck and Helmut Weisabaoh. inventors). Oer. 591,- 
874, Jan. 29, 1934 (CL 12/. 6). In fomiing the above 
nitrates by treating alkali chlorides or sulfates with 
HNOa, the mother liciuor, after sepn. of the nitrates by 
cooling, is treated with SO2. The N ozipes thus driven 
out are ted into l(NOi. wlii<^ is used for treating lurtbci 
alkali chloride or sulfate. 

Alkali metal phosphates from ferrophoaphorus* Victoi 
3 Chemiail Worlm. Brit. 401,950, Nov. 23. 1933. 

U. S. 1,909,990 (C. A. 27, 4035). 

Alkali and ammonium compounds. Friedrich BaiiliiiK 
(to Aitenim Krcdit-A.-G.) . U. S. 1,947,071, Feb. 20 
An alkali sulfate such as N 02804 is heated with lime and 
carbon in an atm. of N; the resulting prodiAt is treated 
with steam to produce an 'alkali compd. such as NaOH, 
a S compd. and NHi; the S oompd. is converted into 
H18O4 and the NH| is absorbed in the H1SO4 to pio<iuc<. 
^ NH4 sulfate. Cf. C. A. 27, 57U. 

Alkaline earth metal oxides. Oswili Nitzschkv do 
I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). B. S. 1.047.952,. Fab. 2i) 
See Ger. 567,605 {C. A. 27, 2766) . ' • | 

Chromatis. Omar F. Tarr (to Mutual Chemical t o 
of Ameiica). IJ. S. 1,9*18,143, Feb. 20. Chrome on KMi 
IS roasted in admixture with basic lefractory inawrial sue h 
as burned lime about 50 parts and with about 50-70', 
^ of the amt. of alkali base *80011 as NaiCOi thdlpreticalb 
required to combine with the Cr pu^hent in the vore. and 
about 90 parts of the leached residue from the previous 
roasting of a similar charge (details of roasting bimg regn 
lated so as to maintain the charge in a porous condition 
without fusing it or forming balls or lumps) . 

Thiocyanates of quaternary ammonium bases. Kali 
Chemie A.-G. Brit. 401,954, Nov. 23, 193^3. See Cki 
589,:m (C. A.28, 1472^). 

6 Finely divided metal compounds. Cheniischc Witki 
Schuster & Wilhclmy Patent vcrwertungs-Gcs. in. h II 
Fr. 767,004, Dec. 29, IWW. See Ckr. 590,481 (C. A 28 
^133»). 

Removing water of crystallization from crystals such a > 
those of potash alum. Wilfrid C. Powclson. U. 
1,948,313> Feb. 20. Various details of operation an. di 
scribed involving heating the niateiial to a temp !••( 
liberation ot water of cryxln. and cairyiug particles nf th* 
^ material in a current of a gas such as ait having a gicati 1 
avidity lor moisture Uiaii the particles pobMHX. 

Alundnum chloride. A. P. Khorhi. Russ. 31,4J(> 
Oct. 31. 1933. Amixl. of kaolin and coal is clilonnatui 
in a loin subdivided by baffles iiermitting a doWiia«ii<l 
movement of the mass. In the upper section the mi\i 1 
heated to about 850°, while the chlorination is caiiuil 
out in the lower section of the fumaoe.* • 

g Aluminum oxide or aluminum chloride. M. E. M>iii 
denov and A. M. Mouoszon. Russ. 31^424, Oct. 
1933. The material contg. A1 is mixed with acid .dinlKi 
or a similar waste from acid-refined petroleum, etc., and 
heated to the disappearance of- ^2 or S. The inas^ i 
then reworked for AliOa or it is diiormated. 

Alumina. Walter M. Sanders (to Kaluniie Co < 
U. S. 1,948,887, Feb. 27. See Brit. 397,409 411 (C 1 

9 Juusnlnm sulfate. Robert S. Perry ^to Paper Mak« rs 
Chemical Oorp.), U. S. 1,948.004, Feb. 2P* Bamdi 
ore is ground in the presence of water and the resultiP/; 
nuxt. is then treated with HdBOi and heated at atm. pii 
sure. 

SttUated ammonium nitrate. Gewerkadmlt Vi5*'"|' 
Fr. 757^342, l>«c,*28, 1933. See Brit, WfitSt (C i- 

2g 114gri« 

XouiMwtqfli mlltto. tWerk M. Pjfadi (t» The M" H 
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Oevdopnmt Co.). Con. 380^. VA. IS, 1«S4. i nixt. of NOianda airf innt. rfNQianda 

(KVAAKh ii formed by tajedkiB MH« oad VUaOt into n to lOMt wUii ooUd oltah tfdfiiiitai or tbar misto. Cf. 


liquid stream of narrow cross section in a cyslic t^idem at 
the lowest fwiat in tile ssrstem* The stream is circu- 
lated throu^ tluN6ystem« part of the stream is withdrawn 
at eadi circulation and the crystals are renurred from the 
part of-<the stream withdrawn, Cf. C. A.2i, 6R5*. 

Asnooiiium sulfate. Ges. ffir KoUcntedbntk m. b. H 
(Walter Klempt, inyentor). Car. 601,754, Jan, 26. 
1034 (d. 12it. 2). Addn. to 663,562 (C. A. 27. 1151). 
The method of 568,552 for produchig (Nn4)fS04 is tnodi- 
5ed by treating synthetic NH« with H8SO4. 

Aamoiilum sidlate. Allred Mentzel. Get. «502,t0K. 
Feb. 3, 1034 (Q. 126. 7). Briquets prepd. from a niixl. 
of an alkali hydroude or earb<^le and eoal of high S 
content are heated m steam to 300-500*, and the U^S 
evolved^ eonverted m known manner into HsSOi. The 


eMilfcM>4n. l.G.FbrbMiod. A.-O. (WdterMuuid, 
Gar. 885, Wl, Jan. 10, 1084 (Cl. 12/. 15). 
8m ft. 7iajm (C. A. 26, 9»l). ^ ^ ^ 

bnniid*. A. 1. diatob and i>. h. BaUumk- 
vieb. Rum. SMW, Oct. 81, 11^. The pf 

, Na formate and Br is effected m the presenee of NwH. 

’ SodlvmcmnldaframaadinmMlQbaBmUte. IMwaird 


J. Prankt (to Grangers Mfg. Co.). U. S* l»947^70f 
Kcb. 20. Na Ca cyanide is mixed with liquid anhird. 
NIU, the solii. thus fomifid is sepd. ftw 
a^ NaCN is olAamed from the soln. Cf . C. A . 37# 3667 . 

Sodium atticate. Henkel A Cie. G. m. b. H. (Frans 
Albert shauser, inventor). Ger. 502,202, Feb. 6# i084 
(Cl. 12i. .^K) . , A M)ln . nr molt of Na m et aei li sate is caus^ 


briquets are then heated to 950-l(Kio* in N to form alkali 3 crystallize, and as soon as ciystn. Iw begun a solid 
cyanide, which is heated to 350® in steam to yield NHt- hvdrated Na waOer glass coutg. more SiOs Um as 
1’he latter is combined with the H1SO4. added. The mixl is allowed to set and the prodl^t 

Saturator lor ™irbig r amwinwhim sulfate. F, J. Collin IS ground. A water -sol. product stable to storage isou* 
A.-G. Xier. 502,06l7jan. 31, 1014 (Cl. 126. 2) tained. The Na mctasdioale ioln. may ^ P^Pd. in lllie 

BerylUum bydxoilde. ^Jmil BaggH and Edvrin Burger process from com. Na water ^ass and NaOH. Details 
(WalltT Pfau and Paul Cip&n, mvenlors) . Ger. 592.418. arc given. 

Feb. 7, 1014 (O. 12m. 4) . An aq. soln. of BeFi.2NaF is Sodiiim asaquisilkate. George W. Mow (to Ph^- 
warmed with HCl to form a soln. oontg KcClt, which i«5 deiphia Quarts Co.). U. 6. l,948,7OT, Feb. 27. For 
treated with^Hs to ppt . ^ proflucing 3Na«0.2Si0|.l IHiO, a sedn. is piepd. e W Kwed 

Purif^g^dum ddmte Sheldon H. Heath (to of Na»SiOi.9HfO together wllhef|Udiwo|H)rtaoBS of NaOH 

Dow ChiMMal Co.) . Tl S. 1 .1>49.2()4, Feb. 27. For re- and water, and crysUi. is efl^ed. 
moving a smsil proportum of assoed. CaCb, the impure Thorium oxide and salts. 

chlorate is dissolved to form a soln. witd. with respccl to Heyden A.-G. Brit. 402j0l0, Nov. 23, 11m; ri. 
Ca(C108)j.2IIiO at a temp, lielow (M)", and the purified 757.245, Dec 22, 1933 A FhOi whu^ dis^w 

chlorate dihydrate i*! cryitd. on cooling and .sepd Cf to foim salts when heated with acids is made by MaUng 

<\ A. 27, 2255. oxalate at lielow 500" under aoriual or reduc^ 

Off le iu*" cyanamide. George K, Cox (to American r sure. The time of heating is such that aging of 

Cyanainid Co.). Bnt 401,788, Nov. 23. 1W3. See the oxide is prevented. U* examples the oxalate is 

Ft. 7B8 6R5 (C. A. 27, 1998). hi*ated at 300® 24 iirs., reap., sii iw«w and at nonnal 

Granulating calcium cyanamide. Cknirge E. Cox (to 
Amcncaii Cyaiismid Co.). XI. S. 1.947.971. J‘eb. 20 mg the oxide m imO. and HU. U. C. A. 

The cyanamide is completely hydrated, oixiled, treated Zircoma. Frederick 
withasolii.of an alk earth metal salt such asCa(NG|)i industnes, Lid. Bnl. 401,766, 
and granulated, and the granules arc quickly dried until pioduction of Fe-free ZrO*, unp^ ZrOt or 
their free water content is below 5%. U;ruU is brought into soln. and the Fc ^ 

Material containhig calcium cyanamide. Hans II 6 alkali ferrocyayide or 
Franck. XI. S. l,W8,l()6, Feb. 20 NH. gas is caused to with ferrocyanidc, the wdn. js, if VJt 

n»act on CaCOi at^bout the dissocti. temp, of the latter Ru oxidizmg agent, e. g., HNOi, with fcmjyanw a fw- 
at ordinary pressure, a. C. A . 27, 2757 lunmary reducing treatmeot, e. g.. with SO., may be ad- 

Decomposition of caldnm alkali sulfates. Chem. Fab. vim^‘. . Mtmttam 

Duckau (Erich Wiedbrnucik, Hans vSehrader and Karl Btoacto M 

Buche, invenjort) Ger. 592.4W!. Feb. 9. IWW (Cl. la. walB. V. I. Guse^ M. ^ 

.5). Calcium allcidi sulfates an- heated under pressure Sototovnitoy. R^. M, ^ 

with waltTor an aq. soln. until deconipn. into alkali sul- mixed with (NH4)f^4 Md NH4F and tausxieo iemps. 


WITO wauT-or an aq. atw. winu .. ’.o . i.i ai icf\ \ ts^mmsiA 

fate soln. and insol. CovSO, is complete. Tht; process may ’ exceeding 400 . « (BmAOI 

l«^ applied to the isolated double sulfates or to crude le- ^Aigon Bay^te A^. (RtjWf 

actiim mixts. fcontg. a double sulfate as an tinto^ by- i A’^'owSladteJS 

niAHiirt. a., to the leactKitf iircduct of aq. K4SO4 and (U. I2f. 27). _ A m gOM axm w a arc wuwwww ^ 


lie apidied to the isolated double sulfates or to crude le- 
action mixls. hontg. a double sulfate as an tmdwircsd by- 
pipduct, e. g., to the leaclimf prc’duct of aq. K4SO4 and 
Ca(NOi)8- Details are given Cf. T. A. 27, 4634 

Kitalc oxide. Thadd.ius Hobler and Hydro-Nitro 
Soc.anon. Swiss 168,880, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 35f). 

NO, especially fof making HNOi, is pn pil. liy bringing hot 
gases emitg. NO into contact with HNO. so llial the ga^s 
are enriched in NO* by the resulting deconipn. of the 
HNOa. The NO gases may be obtained by flic burning 
ofNiii. App. isindicBted. . 

UtUifiiig iiitrogef^ oidde gases for producing utrste, 
etc. Mayor F. Fogler (to Alnio.spheric Nitrogen Corp.) . 
II. S. 1,949,402, March 6. A soln. contg. a nimte such 


by removing the N by liquefaction and convcilsag the X) 
into water and oxides of N by treatment 

Bydrogen. Otto Kmerslebeu. (Jier. 591,758, Feb. 2f 
1934 (Cl. I2f. 1). Theprepn. of H by thedaoompn. of 
walei by the aid of Ca, 8r or Ba ip the pmenoe of wstisr- 
sol. halides sudi as C^aCU or MgCU is demflied; 

Sulfur. 1. G. Farbenind. A.G. (Fntz Oilier, mvtidnr) . 
CW. 590,173, Dec. 27, 1933 (Cl. 17) • Atto. .to 
565,538 (C. A. 27, 2541). The method of 565y538 for 
producing pure S by treating org. solus, of S oontg* QX$* 
tmpiiiities with fuming HfSOu, ^ClHSCh or 9Qi,doiSM0iPS 


II. S. 1,949,402, Mawfli 6. A soin. ^ig. a iutow siimeiidod inip 

*«? b^ MetangeariBiiflliaft A.-O. (Cmw (HtaOw v. 

alk. adta. sudh «• TtaiCO,. I i,nl4 -**** Hmu WdUmaim* ittuiAttlwJ • 881.' 

reaction of O, water aad a» wtee* bQUid Nif^ waiol^ » — nn .no. la.* m S4a.at>iiiaa4 Irani CMte 

meuflSekmt to fcnn 2 liquid pharae in the reaction prod- 

pyrite, etc., by the foUawing atepa: (a) the iMw jft 
tiaaUNl with walor at hi|4i«nMBiie atidlMr tWP- toAu- 

^SwOheSO,: (la) «Iki 8U hiiiiwmtfiwm dwodln.oti- 


iict. App. to 4e a a rt bed. , „ 

Ritronldihidde. Kali-Forachidip-Ani.t^ifr; m*-*- “ j 
l-'r. 78riW, 15ec. *8, 1888. The N m NOCl u wBto-d 
by tiamionriingthe NOCl WithO or gas oontg. it into a 
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tsined as in (a) by raising the temp, to above 40* and de- 
creasing the pressure; SOi from O is so obtained; 
(c) this SOi is reduced to S by treatment with a carbonifer- 
ous reducing agent, in optional presence of a catalyst. 

Colloidal sulnir. A. G. Bosin. Russ. 31,420, Oct. 
31, 1033. A soln. of K polysulfidc is treated with an 
amt. of tartaric acid equiv. to the K ion. The reactiori is 
carried out in the presence of gelatose and a protective 
albumin and the soln. is then filtered to sep. K tartrate, 
neutralized with chalk, filtered and evapd. in vacuo. 

Air preheater for use with sulfur burners in add manu- 
facture. Thomas J. BUis and Edwin F. Burns. U. S. 
1 ,049,005, March 6 . Structural features. 

Sulfate furnace. S. P. Kovalev. Russ. 31,423, Oct. 
31, 1033. The furnace is equipped with a rotating agi- 
tator and a ladle attached to the agitator shaft for the dis- 
tribution of the HtSOi. 

Solar evaporation of salt solutions. A/V. Nikolaev. 
Elias. 31,422, Oct. 31, 1033. The mother liquor is dyed 
black so as to increase the absorption of the sun*s energy 
l^y the water. 

Kiln for carbonizing sea weeds. M. Smirnov. 
Russ. 31,418, Oct. 31, 1033. Construction details. 

Catalyst. Herrick R. Arnold and Wilbur A. lazier 
(to 'Ihe Canadian Industries, Ltd.). Can. 330,435, 
Peb. 20, 1934. SiOi gel is heated at 400” under a pressure 
of less than 1 mm. for 4 hrs., cooled to room temp, and im- 
pregnated with a soln. of Al(NO0s still undvsr a vacuum. 
The impregnated gel is dried and ignited at 400 450” for 
4 hrs. Cf. C. il.28, 1483*. 

Reworking hydrogenation catalysts. Rhea N. Watts 
(to Standard-I. G. Co.). II. S. 1,048,407, Feb. 20. 
A spent hydrogenation catalyst contg. Mo which may 
have In^en used in hydrot^nating oil, tar or coal is roasted, 
the roasted material is dige.sted with an acid .soln. such as 
0 N HCl capable of dissolving molybdic oxide, the soln. is 
sepd. from the residue and is treated with an amount of 
alkali such os NHs insufficient for neutralization, whereby 
the molybdic oxide is pptd., and the recovered molybdic 
oxide is reincorporated with suitable materials such as 
alk. earth and rare earth oxides, carlionatcs, alumina, 
day or asbestos, for further use as a hydrogenation cata- 
lyst. 

Hydrogenation catalysts. Rhea N. Watts and Wm. E. 
Spicer (to Standard-I: G. Co.). U. S. 1,948,408, Feb. 
20. A catalyst suitable for use in hydrogenating comprises 
a oompd. of the heavier metals of the Gth periodic group 
such as U or W oxide prepd. by pptn. from an acid soln. 
contg. l'-4% excess acid such as HF or II1PO4 which serves 
to produce an active addic oxide. 

Appamtus for catalytic oxidation of gases such as sulfur 
dioxide to triogide. Robert C. Jeffcott (to Calco Chemi- 
cal Co.). U. S. 1,949,122, Feb. 27. Various structural 
and operative details are described of an app. having a 
i*onverter with a plurality of spaced foraminous trays cm 
which the catalyst is carried, with bases and a heat -regu- 
lating system. 

Complex polymerization products. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G (Arthur Voss, Kwald Dickhauser, and Wemer 
St arck, inventors) . ^*r. 592,233, Feb. 3, 1934 (Cl. 396. 

4.02) . See U . S. 1,939,422 {C. A. 28, 1484^) . 

Plastic compositions. Helmut Fritz and Kmil Glaser. 
Austrian 136,422, Feb. 10, 1934 (Cl. S0«). See Fr. 
752,462 (C. A. 28, 1154«). 

Plastic materials. Soc. anon, des pneumatiques Dun- 
lop. Fr. 757,432, Dec. 26, 1933. Compns. and articles 
are made from at lca.st 2 plastic materials practically in- 
sol. in eadi other. One plastic material is dispersed in 
anolhgr which will form the continuous phase, the 2 
being Qivtually insol., and the dispersion thus prepd. is 
mixed with a 3rd practically insol. plastic material under 
such conditions that the 1st dispersion will itself dis- 
perse in this 3rd plastic tnaierial. Thus, rubber factioe 
and plastified casein arc incorporated in a mill and the 
dispersion is ina>rponBte*d in rubber. Other examples 
are given. 

Plastic materials. Paul Fisch. Fr. 757,485, Dec. 27, 
1933. Graphite (1 10%) is added to plastic materials in 


general, but rubber and its derivs. in particular, to in- 
crease resistance to wear by friction and to the attack of 
chem. agents. 

Ma4hmes for extruding ihenno-eetting plastic . 

Kockhard Resins, Ltd., and Frederick ,W. Jones. Brit. 
401,428, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Plastic masses. ROhm & Haas A.-G. Brit. 401,653, 
Nov. 30, 19331 Plastic masses are prepd. by incorporat- 
ing (partially) polymerized mcthacryhc acid Me or Kt 
ester with 1 or more addnl. substances at any stage in the 
polymerization, which may be effected, if desired, in soln. 
or ill aq. emulsion and with the aid of catalysts. Addnl. 
substances arc softeners, e. g., phlhalic, tartaric, HsP04 
and stearic acid esters, drying oils, camphor,, hardeners, 
e. g., paraformaldchr^dc, plastifiers, cellulose derivs., 
resins, fillers, etc. The products may be used for the 
inaniif. of rayon, films, lacciuers, varnishes, glass substi- 
tutes, and in the production of knife and uml^ellu handles, 
dec. insulating materials, tiles, billiard balls, rayon, 
leather, bandaging material, etc. Among examples 
polymerizyd methacrylic acid Fit ester, which may be 
polymerized by heat or light or with Bz peroxide, is mixed 
with di-Du tartrate and dissolved in AcOEt. li^ evapii. 
of the solvent from the soln. bn bands, films or plaft*s 
are obtained suitable for use as boiler linings, protective 
coatings and gas-tight tnalerials. 

Plastic masses. Soc. pour Find. chim. B&lc. Swiss 
163,020, Sept. 16, 1933 (Cl. 41). Masses S)btaincd bv 
condensing primary otniues and AliO in thCfpruportions 
1:2, in the presence of at least eciuivalent bt Strong 
mineral acid, are hot -pressed. * V 

Plastic masses. Soc. pour Find. chim. k B51c. Swiss 
163,552, Nov. ],<1933 (Cl. 41). Polynuclear arotpatic 
amine bosc^s, whose nuclei ate bound with -NlI-CHs- nml 
-CHt- groups, are treated with stidehydic hardening agents 
and the products hot-pressed to form infusible ins\)l. ob- 
liK:ts. Thus, 1 mol. of diaininodiphenylnielhaiie in ale. 
is heated with 2 mols. of CH2O. * The prudnel is treated 
with PhNII* and glacial AcOH lo give NlljCdlLClL- 
NHCaH4CH,C4H4NHCH^CoH4NI^, winch is kneaded witli 
wood meal, salicylic acid and CH-O. The ptoduct is 
dried, molded and hcati'd. Several otlier examples are 
given. 

Artificial masses. **Kolloidchemie" Sludicngesell 
schaft m. b. II., Johannes B. Carpzow, Martin March and 
RolH’ft Lenztuami. Ger. 591,540, j^ti. 2.3, 1934 (Cl. 
39/. 26). Albuminous subslaiiecs, such as bltN)d, casiMn, 
keratin or resins, gums or oxidizable oils, aie used as 
binding agent with sea- or fresh -water slime. 'Fhe iiiixt. 
is hot-pressed and hardened by treatment with aq. «)i 
gaseous CH4O. Material such as cellulose,' cellulose de- 
livs., B compds., S, soot or heavy metals may be added. 
Many examples are given. 

Hardening mass. Josef Schafer. Swiss 163,28:1, Ot't. 
2, 1933 (Cl. 41) . A hardening mass conAsi^s of a inixt. ot 
fil)er, size, glue, wax agd gtpsuni. 

Molding powders. Sf>c. pour Find. chmi. d BdV. 
Bnl. 401,965, Nov. 23, 1933. The powders arc prepd. 
from a inixt. of a filling material and an aadd soln. of an 
aromatic amme and an aldehyde, whic4i*ias a tendency 
I to gelatimzi*, by disintegrating the gel during or after its 
formal ion but before complete solidification. Among 
examples (1 ) a soln. of PhNHs.HCl in H20 is tieatcd with 
CHtO and mixed with wood meal with stirring, the product 
being treated with NaOH, washed a^d dried to yield the 
luolditig powder. 

Molding materials. Soc. parisienue artist ique dc 
moulttge (S. d. r. 1.). Fr. 757,602, Dec. 28, 1933. A 
glue having a ba.sis of gelatin is us(*d as binder for molding 
’ articles from sandstone, etc. Glucose maf be added to 
prevent breakage on drying and a little dichroniate Js 
added \o the ^ucose if the articles arc exposed to weather . 

Molded objocts. Soc. pour Find. chim. d Bdlc. Swiss 
163,962, Nov. 16, 1933 (Cl. 41). Carbamide-aldehyde 
condensation products are mixed with fiber, dried and ' 
hot-pressed. * 

Ciaeln. Soc. pour Find. chim. d Bdle. Swiss 163,556, 
Nov. 1, 1933 (Cl. 41). Beiuoylated casein is obtained by 

I 
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* soln. of cftscin in a liquid xnixt. of a quaternary ' 
NH4,aalt and a tertiary liase with BzQ. The dried prod- 
uct IS completely insol. in all solvent h and useful h>r 
malting fibers, films, articles, etc. 

Casein products. Hugo Wilcken. Ger. 601,550. Jan. 
23, 1934 (Cl. 22f. 2). Adhesive sheets of casein are pro- 
duced by hot-pressing a iiiiNt. of casein, a hygroscopic 
sulislancc such as glycciol, anti ruldicr latPx. 

Apparatus for mAkdng vegetable glue in powdered form. 
Soc. H. Ooiithi^re et Cic. Ft. 757,625, Dec. 28, 1933. 

Adhesives. Amelie T. At not and Michael Stonier 
(legal repn^sentatives of Rolnrit Amol, deceased), lint. 
401,074, Nt)V. 2, 1933. Films or sheets of iiiuterials 
adapted lo.act as adhesives in the ptt‘senee of moisture in 
the tnatciials to lie joined or in thg films or sheets them- 
selves are tnanufd. by mixing adhesives, e. g., caseinuus 
or albuminous substances, glues, gums, with solus, ot 
pastes of cellulose (derivs.) and drying so as to furnish 
an adhesive film or sheet. Thus viscose stilus, may lx? 
mixed with a soln. ol casein, hytlrolyzed glue or gum 
arabic, or a cellultise acetate or celluloid solp. may lie 
mixed ^ith a ucm-aq. soln. of an adhesive or gum obtained, 
c. g., by dissolving casein in dil. pyritUne and diluting with 
a Solvent, e. g., McyCO. 

Adhesive. Katsuji Uchiumc (Jilsuturo Konishi and 
Katsiiji Uchiumc, inventors). Japan 1(K),295, March 
27, 1933. An adhesive is made hv mixing waste vulcan- 
ized rubber *boiled with NaOlf stilii. in a closed vessel), 
hn&Lid pil,ca.sphaltic «Aibstunees, resm, solvent naphtha, 
etc. 

Adhesive suitable for use with materials such as cello- 
phane. John K. Clegg (to Aiabol Mtg. Co.), t). S 

1,948,334, Feb. 20. Various detaih* aie destTilied foi 
producing adhesives as by heating (i rosin witli A'enetiaii 
luipentine at about 120", booling to about lOO" and adding 
diethyleiie glyctil monobtUyl ether ot a similar conipd 

Adhesive coating. Richard O. Drew (to The Mititie- 
.sotc Mining and MannfacUiring Co.). Cnu. 339,517, 
Feb. 20, 1034. An adhesive coating contains glue, glyce- 
rol, CuCli!, alum and water, in pnipottioiis to mamiaiii the 
coating tuirmally tacky and sensitive to piessure, and a 
quantity of ^-naplithol to inhibit the formation of mold. 

Water-repelling impregnating preparations. H. 
Schenk Swiss 104,203, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 3Sc). A 
prepti. for inipiegiiatiiig plaster, wood, stone, biieks, etc., 
to render these im]^i vions to waUr consists of an eiiuilsioii 
of mineral oil of sp. gr 0.8 0.9 and of visi'osily 2 0" f ngler 
at 50®, ill a substance in which the «il is itisol., c. g , in 
an aq. eiiiulsioii 

Waterproodng agents. I. (*. Faibenind. A.-G. Hut. 
401,712, Nov. 13, 1933. rorotis materials, r. g., w<m)I, 
cotton and rayon fibers, yams and labrics, paper, ieulhei, 
i^ood, bricks, concrete , arc waterproofed by impregnation 
with aq. media coiitg, (1) o|H*n-chaiii or cycloaliphatic 
acids contg. dl frust 8 C atoms, e. g., stearic, liciuoleic, 
Tuontanic, abielic, naphtliena og their IlyO-sol. salts, 
c.’g., NII4, alkali inttal and hydnixyalkylaiiiiiie salts, 
(2) IlyO-sol. salts of multivalent metals, e. g., Al, Cu, Zii, 
Cd, Ca, Ba, 5 m , Ce, La, l*r torinates, acetates, chlorides 
<ir stdfoiiatcs, ami (3) IlyO-sol. protective colloid.*: having 
the formula RY(C*H40),II, in which x is 2 or nioie, R is 
an oig. radical contg. at least (i C ai^s and Y is O, NH 
or NR' (R' being an org. radical which may be the same 
as R), and obtained by treating H*0-insoL or difficultly 
sol. org. eoiupds., Qiinitg. at lca(>t (> C atoms and at least 
1 reactive 11, with an ethylene halohydrin, ethylene oxide, 
IMilyglycerol or epihalohydrin to prevent pptn. in the 
bath. The HjO-iusoL, etc., org. compels, include aliphatic 
acids, «. g., lauric, oleic, palmitic, liooleics Ihe all^l, 
h y dxoxy alky F and hydroxyaminoalkyl esters of such acids, 
e, g., the glyceryl esters contained in olive, castor, soy- 
liean, sperm and train oils and tallow and wool fat; 
their Me, Et and Bu esters; Ihcif esters with long-c^n 
ales., e. g., stearyl stearate, octodecyl stearate ; their amides 
or the amide prepd. from the mIcIs of coconut fat and 
inonoetha^lamine as described ia Bril. 337,737 (C. A. 
25, 2307) ; the reaction products of long-chain aliphatk 
acid chlorides with aminocarboxylic acids, e. g., from oleic 


or stearic diloride and glycocoll, sarcosine or protalbinic 
acid; ales, contg. at least 10 C atoms, e. g., oleic or lauric 
ale. or montanoT; al]^latninc.s contg. at least 0 C atoms 
and their arylated derivs., f . g., cictadecylaniine, hydros v- 
cthyldodecylaniline, octadei'yl-a-naphtliyhunine ; aro- 
matic hydroxy compds. contg. at least 10 C atoms, e. g , 
/Si-naphthol; aromatic amines, e. g., o- or /i-naphrhyl- 
amine ; high-mol.-wl . natural producth, e. g., casein, gelatin, 
glue; earlxihydrates, s. g., starch, cellulose. Of. C. A, 
27,011. 

Detergents. Albert G. Kodwell. Brit. 402,991, Nov. 
20, 193«‘i. A detergent consists of gelatinous (as distinct 
fioin colloidal) SiOt, soap anil IlsO, with or without fatty 
acid, Na silicate or other mild alkali, naphtha or other 
grease solvent, abrasive or filler. 

Cleaning composition. Wilmer C. Gangluff (to Tlie 
Drackett Cluunical Co.). Can. 339,005, Feb. 27, 1934. 
A eleaiiiiig cohipii. for vitreous surfaces consists of an alkyl 
ethei of a glycol or a glycol cstei with suitable solvents, as 
water, Sioddatd solvent, light naphtlKi, benzene and tolu- 
etie, and with or wiihcnit abrasives, txTfunie oils and dyes. 

Protecting silverware from tamishing. George H. 
lleiriiig uiiiT Frank E. Dean (to Associated Silver Co.). 
U. S. 1,919,205, Feb. 37. An upp. is (Jescrila*d suitable 
for tieating the uir of show cusc‘s, etc., aud in which are 
placed chenneals such as Fb acetate and CaCly adapted to 
remove tartiibhing gustos and iiioisiure from the atm. 

Impregnated fabric for protecting silverware from tar- 
nishing. Aithur 1). Champliu. V. S. 1,949,781, March 
(i. built ic suitable for wrapping silver wate is impn*gnated 
with a soln. of suits stteh us Aiy( 804)4, Ixirax and Nas^4. 

Protective coating for surfaces such as those of golf 
balls. Will. C. Cker. V. S. 1,948,392, Feb. 20. The 
surfui'e is treated with a sulii. of an unhyd. halide uf an 
aitiplioteric element such us SnCU in a solvent such as a 
mixt. of normal BuOII and a-i'hlorouuphlhalent, ethylene 
dtehloriile or EtOAc. 

Contact cleaner for silver, etc. Trust Nochf. C^r. 
550,719, Nov. 28, 1933 (Cl. 48a. 1 .03). A contact cleaner 
foi iiotiif metals consists of sudu and a wtapping uf Al 
foil. 

Depositing silver on nonconducting materials. Martha 
Murchetti and IIuIktI WetizL Austrian 130,3701, Jan. 
25, 1934 (Cl. 48/;.). ArljfL'lcs made of noiicoiidncting ma- 
terial capable of swelling are swollen by treatment with 
achioTo liydicK*aibon anil then, without washing, treated 
with a soln. of Ag salt to which a 1 educing agent is added. 
The deix>sil of Ag may then Ixr strengthened by electroly- 
sis. 

Compositions for cleaning metals. Josi4 Kraft. Aus- 
trian 130,519, Fib. 10, 1934 (Cl.G7c..). An alkali silicate 
soln. contg. a lat solvent is treated with sufficient acid, 
prcferuldy H^Sf >4 or H«P04, to form a neutral or acid gel, 
which IS mixed with abrasives or other appropriate addns. 
The acid may contain FeCls and an oxidizing agent, a. g., 

U,o,. 

Cleaning and polishing materials. Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchnieiit Co. Ger. 592,407, Feb. 0, 1934 (CL 
07c. 3). Pads for cleaning and polishing furniture, etc., 
are niuclc from soft porous paper impregnated with paraf- 
fin oil, which may contain a mild abrasive, e. g., CaC0». 

Furniture polish. Lome D. Parker (to Warren F. Mal- 
oti V* interest). Can. 339,547, Feb. 20, 1934. Furni- 
ture polish contains diamond paraffin oil 12, white gasoline 
0, asphalt um varnish 4 quarts, lilaccna 0 fluid oz. and 
varnish 1 pt. thoroughly mixed by agitation. 

Sheet packing of interposed metallic and non-metallio 
material suitable for gaskets. Claude B. Bailey (to 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,948,2^ Feb. 

* 20. Sheets of materials such as steel and asbestos may 
be used together, various structural details being described. 

Magnetic bodies suitable for cores. Charles C. Neigh- 
borT^ Western Klcc. Co.). U. S. 1,948,308, Feb. 20. 
Finely divided particles such as those of Fe-Ni alloy are 
mixed with an insulating material including an org. acid., 
such as tartaric acid, Na silicate, talc and kaoli^ and the 
mixt. is dried, then mixed with a further quantity of the 
liMulating material and again dried. 
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OiMattoaHTtstalliif € 11 ^ artktoi taeli m bmiHag 
Aiiton. Hftny V. Joliiifan (to Natkmal Carboa Go.). 

8. Feb. 20. The article is ixrovided wi& 

a SIC coating about 0.01-0.05 in. in thickness and with 
an overl3ring glaze comprising a fluoride of an alkali or alk. 
earth metal in combination with an ozide of one or more 
of the elements; B, Si, Al, P, Mg and Ca. « 

Composition for reconditioning wood such as abriaed 
•spike holes in rail sleepers. Sri Krishna. U. S. 1,048,- 
^2, Feb. 20. Asphalt 50-67 is first mixed with rosin 7 -12 
parts at a temp, of atjoul 1 15" and powdered S 6 parts is 
gradually adcied to this mixt., followed by the further 
addn. of a soln. of rubber in a fatty oil such as castor oil 
and vulcanization of the mixt. by heating with S. 

Mercurized printing plates. Hermann G. Ziniiner- 
mann U. S. 1, 04042^, Feb. 27. A base of a metal, 
such as Cu, amalgamable with Hg is coaled with a metal, 
such as Ni, not amalgamable with Hg, the design is formed 
on the coating, exposc'd parts of the base are amalga- 
mated with Hg, the amalgamated parts are treated with a 
soln. of AgNOi and HN(^ to produce a layer of Hg hav- 
ing a mat surface and metallic Hg is applied to the sui- 
fai'e thus produced. 

Fluid suitable for use in hydraulic brake systems. 
Jules Bebic and George L. Doelling (to Wagner Elec. 
CorpO- U. S. 1,940,775, March 6. Castor oil 35, ale. 
45 and a toluenesulfonamide ester such as an ethyl ester 
mixt. 20 parts are used together. 

Ornamenting aemipfecioua stones. Albert Wild and 
Otto Wild. Brit. 401,969, Nov. 23, 1933. See Ger. 
676,233 (C.i4. 27, 3790). 

F^Jectlon screena. Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. Brit. 401,7(X), Nov. 14, 1933. A rear pro- 
jection screen compnscs a sheetlike body of cellulose ace- 
tate material having incorporated therein an agent, r. g., , 
triphenyl phosphate, castor oil, to impart flexibility and 
having light -diffusing means, a. g., ZnO, Sb^Oi, BaSOi, 
TiOs, and, if desired, light -filtenng means, e. g., cobalt 
blue, Victoria blue, erioglaucine blue, oil -sol. alizarin blue, 
assoed. therewith or formed thereon. 


1 haam. Alesaader I. Afanliaiiii, jSSlt. 401, 

474, Nov. 16, 1833. Laymoi twrtile aatwU havint • 
deep pile arv atretdied over a form ao tbat the pflet thenof 
intermesb and the whPle is impregaaM wiUt a 
'vami^. The vami^ may have a bafe of ca^ew-nut- 
shell oil, contg. cardol and anacardic acid combined with 
CHtO or Mn oxide, all dissolved in a hydrocvbon, or 
alternatively the varnish may include 25-85.5% China 
. wood oil and 25-12.5% resin. The horn may, after bak- 
ing, be further coated with the varnish. 

Itetective layers. Soc.pourrind.chlm. 4B41e. Swiss. 
165,152, Feb. 1, 1934 (Cl. 36/). Layers which conduct 
heat but lesist the action of chemicals consist of rubber 
mixed with about 50% of Si or Fe-Si in powder form. 

Brake linings. Firma l.Knii8 Blumer. Ger. 591,846, 
Jan. 27, 1934 (Cl. 39S. 26). These are made by mixing 
glycerol, PbO, natural or synthetic resin, fatty oi^s, fiber 
t and filling materials, molding and hardening. 

**Foaimte** corrosion Inhibitor. Gerald M. Fisher. 
U. S. 1,948,029, Feb. 20. .An acid aq. soln. for foam 
formation and contg. Al sulfate or alum is mixed with 1- 
10% of mblasses to prevent corrosion of iron containers 
by the soln. * 

Fire-extinguishing gas. Miflimax A.-G. and WeriLsr 
Ursum. Ger. 591,542, Jan. 23, 1934 (Cl. 615). Fire 
extinguishers contain compds. which evolve N when 
^ heated, such as NHiNOa or (NllOtCrsOr. 

Fireproof preparation. Les Fils Lcvji^Fingcr. Fr. 
757,6^, Dec. 30, 1933. A coating which is i^om^btible 
and impentieable to gases is made from Na^SKh of idSiOi, 
water and powd. mica. * \ 

Fireproofing materials. Kduaid S. Ali-Cohcn.\ Fr. 
757,333, Dec. 23,« 1933. Insulating materials for Wlec. 
cables are fireproofed by impregnation oi coating wj|tli a 
; double borosilicate of AlsOs and a metal oxide, with a bind- 
ing agent such as an ammoniacal soln. of caseuu The 
agent may fx* prepd. by treating a mixt. contg. ZiiO 4u(l 
sol. glass by a soln. of Alt(S04)i ehid mixing the ppt. with 
a sol. salt of boric acid, the whole being dried, groiiiiil aiul 
mixed with the binder. 
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Ssssntials of glass technology oased on American 
practice. Samuel R. Scholcs. Ceram, Ind, 22, 208-12 
(1934) ; cf. C. A . 28, 1826». Herbert S. Willson 

Preparation of hi|di-melting glaasea. M. K. Hofi- 
mann. Fortschr. Mineral. KrisL Petrag. 17, 420-1(1932). 
— The magnetically deflected arc is employed; the molten 
drops fiUl into HaO. CffOs is readily melted at 2200"; 
lieO and AliOi give alexandrite, while ZrOa and SiOa 
give zircon. Phenacite, beryl, mullite, alexandrite*, 
corundum, zircon, fluorite, MgO, BcO, ThOi and ZrOj 
dissolve in glass. B. C. A. 

The briquetting of glass batch in practice. Fritz 
Hoffmeister. Glastech. Ber. 12, 1-7(1934). — ^The success- 
ful use of briquetting over a period of 2 Vt years in the opera- 
lion of both pots and tank furnaces is desciibed. The 
adivantages listed are; stoiage of larger stock in smaller 
space, decrease in loss of batch, quicker and easier intro- 
duction of batch, longer life of refractories and chambers, 
bfMter glass by improved homogeneity, increase in melting 
eflk:ieucy of at least 20%. The amt. of Fe introduced by 
such a process is negligible. J. F. Hyde 

Suggests continuous glass tank design. Wm. G. Berg- 
man. Ceram. 2nd. 22, 190-1(1934). — It is claimed that 
the new design, while upsetting old theories, effects 
improvements by confining batch and finished glass in 
detoiite channels. Herbert S. Willson 

A rapid method of analysis of soda-cslcium glasses and 
Iti application to potaah glaaoea. A. No£l. Verre et 
sUk. M 6, 86-F(1934) . • Herbert S. Willson 

nMMpaas. Ludwig Springer. daskHUe 63, 742 
(JiM^Stoiiy glass can be classified into: (1) batch 
If iMt stones (to these belong also sulfate stones); (2) 


grog 6r Dinas crown stones; (3) detitrification stones. 
The reason for the igipearance of the first group of stones 
IS due to (a) the batch being too nard; (b) coarse-grained 
material, especially sand; (c) bad nii\ing; (d) low melting 
temp. Sulfate stones are due to uudisintegnated Glanbci 
salt. The 2nd group is due to iriegulaily melted or broken 
' pots and brick material or drops from the crown. The 
3rd group coi.ies from sepns. in the glass when the batcli 
is vrrongly adjusted, the melting is badly t'^onducted, or 
the temp, of wot king is too (ow; they may be formed also 
because of keeping the finished melted glass at a low temp, 
for a long time. Batch stones arc mostly colorlcbs, are 
surrounded by blisters, and show devitrification at their 
edges. Sulfate stones arc dull, of elliptic /arm, and Ijave a 
0 net-shaped structure. Chrog stones are mostly yellow to 
brown, ore nontransparent, show rare crystal formations, 
and have cracks. J^vitrification stones are dull, white, 
and have a radial felty structure. M. V. Kondoidy 
Safe^ edeiaa. F. Franccschini. Ind. silicaH 11, 7-14 
(1933).— Several types of safety gla&Sls were examd., and 
the results of the expts. on thr resistance to light, heat, 
water, etc., are given. The hardened glasses recently 
^ proposed as spfety glasses did not give the exited mulls. 

Some factors affecting furnace practice. R. J. Sarjant. 
Trans. Ceram. Soc. 32, 113-^)(1933). — ^llie * phjrs., 
mechanical and chem. properties of the special Ni-Ct 
heat-resisting steds and the application of these materials 
in kiln construction are described in detail. Extensive 
data ore given for the V^s of heat from, and the storage 
of heat in, simple and composite refractory walls. 

o. C. A. 
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Li^t Ctt^s for enam^ (McNair) 9. Action of Na 
jitnidc cm adicstes anft refractories (Peterson, Bergstrom) 
7 . Hefrnctory inntenals few the Kc and steel industries 
(Seaile) 9. "Siemens-Martin furnace of refractorv ma- 
terials (Oer. pat. 600,242) 9. * ^ 


de 


Glass. James A. Jobling & Co. Lid. aiid Hrnost 
Joseph Jobling-Purser. Brit. 401,710, Nov. 20, 19;W. 
Variegated glassware is made by adding glass of 1 or inoif' 
colors, 0. g.t as, short tubes or rods, powder, granules oi 
molten, to a mass of molten glass contained in a suitable 
icceptacle. The adcBil. colored glass is preferably intro* 
duced into Jhe forehearth of an automatic feeder. The* 
mass of glass may also be contained in a rotating |)ot 
trom which charges arc gathered by suction into the molds 
of a forming-machine. 

Apparatut tot delivering measured quantities of molten 
glass. Oliver M. Tucker, Wm, A. Reeves and Janies M. 
Beatty. Gfr. 592,467, Feb. 8, 1934 (Cl. 32o. 6). Tins 
rorra^nds to Brit. 258,228 (tT. A. 21, 3114). 

Method of and apparatus for circulating molten glass 
through a trough from which charges are gathered by 
suction-gathering, or are delivered by a feeder, 
diidcr F. McNi^. Brit. 402,300, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Mold for glqaa vessels.* Soc. anon. d*6tuUes ct 
constructions ^pparcila m^caniques pour la verreru*. 

Fr. 767,630, Dec, 28, 1933. 

Glass-blowing apparatus suitable for use in making 
lamp bulbs, etc. Harold R. Schutz (to Libi>ey Glass Mfg. 
t'o.). V. S. 1,9*19,436, March 0. Mech. features. 

Glaaa-worfci^ apparatus suitable for manufacture of 
homes. Henjamin T. Headley and Parke H. ITiompson 
(to Hartford-Emptre Co.). ,U. S. 1,948,218-19, Feb. 20. 
Mech. features. * . . , , 

Glass-blowing apparatua suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of homes, jars, etc. James W . Lyucli and Edward 
G. Bridges (to Lynch Corp.), IL S. 1,948,928, heb. 27. 
Mech. features. 

lyfaeiiinii for pToduclng short sections of flared glass 
tubing, particularly the ‘^flares*’ used for constructing 6 
elemc lamp bulbs. Alfn>d Hofmann and Victor Anderson 
(to Alfred Hofmann Co.). Bril. 402,306, Nov. 3g, 
1933 

Aroaratus for manufacture* of hollow glassware such as 
homes. Adolf Schillci. U. S. 1,948,082, Feb. 27. 
Mech, features. , 

Glass furnace. Leonard V. Soubier (to Owcns-111. 
Glass Co.). TI. S. 1,949,380, Feb. 27. ^ • u 7 

Slitting plug for glass-melting furnace, bchlesische 
Spicgclglas-Manufactur Carl Tielsch G. m. b. H. Gei . 
:>92,316, Feb. 6, ld34 (Cl. 32a. 5). 

FunMLce for hardening gUss ptetesw Muhlig-Umon 
Glasindustrie A.-G. Ger. 691,967, Jan. 30, 1934 (Cl. 
32tt 30) 

gUisflL Rudolf Seiden. Austrian 130,636, 
I'Vb 10, 19;i4 (CL 32//) • Sheet glass is hardened by heatmg 
Jhffercnt parts of the sheet simultaneously to different g 
temps. Methods of procedure arc indicated. 

Mirrora. Peter Schluinbohm . Brit . 40 1 ,630, Nov . 10, 

' 933. The glass used in a mirror contains coloring matiei 
ijiving the image of the user's face in artificial light an 
.ipiieaiance simulating that given by an ordinary miwor 
ni tiaylight. For use with gas-filled elcc. lamp the glass 
«s colored with equal proportioiw of Cu ^d Co owdes, a 
uitable compn. being _SiO, 74. .SS?? 


Appantw tar toi w lM #ui toM&g ot Uln. Jean 
CardoKtoConuncGtoM^^^). \J. 8. Peb. 

27. Structural and media laaturas. 

Apparatua for drawing diaata of fgim, N. V. Hol- 
landsche Maatschapplj Voor de Vervaardiging van Glas. 
Fr. 757,403, Dec. 20, 1933. 

Compoaite sheets of dasa. Soc, anon, des manu- 
factures des glaces et produits chimiques de Saiiit-Gobain, 

2 Chauny et Cirey. Fr. 757,602, Dec. 28, 1933. Compos* 
he glass is made by heat-wdding 2 or more sheets of glass 
having different coeffs. of expansion, the sheets being 
heated separatdy or side by side to temps, such that tlieir 
viscosity is between 10* and 10^* C. G. S. units. 

Apparatus for lAalring laminated dieets of glass. 
Schlc'Vische Spiegelglas-Maniitactur Call Tielsch G. ni. b. 
H. Fr. 767,404, Dec. 26, 1933. 

Laminated glass. John L. Drake (ti> LiblM^y-Owens- 

3 Ford Glass Co.). U. S. 1.948.5(U*», Feb. 27. Mech. 

teaiuics. • 

Machine for extruding clay, etc. Charles Edward 
Moiris. Brit. 402,014, Nov. 23, 1933. Addn. to 883.399 
(C. A. 27.6921). 

Machinery for molding hollow bricks, closed at one end. 
Avan A.-G., Chjwllschaft zur Verwcrlung von Ziegel- 
pateuten. Bril. 401,996, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Gray burned brick resembling granite.^ ^*dph L. 


Alex- 4 Atkinson (to Arthur I), l.ittlc, lnc.7. TL S. 1,949.624, 
March 0. A normally buff burning clay is mixed with a 


It«d<4olond coating or ^ 

Kreldl. U. 8. 1,947,781, FA. 20. Compna. ««**•, Cu 
' onipds. which are reducible by sulfide glasses are apphtd 

u)‘and burned upon the latter. rs u n 

Ammtno te Aoot gliw innnutahira. CarfA(^«. 
'lo Cbbcy-Owens-Ford Glass Co.). U. S. 1,948,60,5, 
)M>b. 27. Mech. features. ^ 


small amt. of a finely divided Co compd. stich as the oxide 
which will produce a Co silicate, and coarse granule.s of 
Mn ore are also Incorporated with the material. 

iTilw for ceramic ware. Pours dectriquus Borel Soc. 
anon. Swiss 162,939, Sept. 10, 1933 (Cl. 8c). 

Ceramic electrical insulator and like products. Isador 
Kitsce (to Mincralite Corp.). U. S. 1,949,311, Feb. 27. 

A minor proiKirtion of mineral wend is mixed with a major 
proporliim of clay, and the tnixf . is molded and baked at a 
temp suflicienily high to fuse the mineral wool and produce 
a hard, dense, homogeneous product. 

Ceramic ''acoustical" material suitable for sound- or 
heat-insulation. Richard Ericson, James S. Offutt and 
Josi*ph R. Par.sons (to U. S. Gypsum Co.). U. S. ],048,- 
878, Feb. 27. A deflocnilated elav slip is treated with - 
tenacious foam and an ugen|; such as alum capable of 
reflocculating the slip after a definite lapse of time; 
ligneous fiTxrs are iiicorpc»raled in the mixt. and it is 
molded, allowed lo set up in the mold, dried and then 
fired to harden il and bum out the added fibers and pro- 
duce pa.ssaRes connecting the voids left by the foam. 

Refracted bricks, etc. Feldmtihle, Papier- und Zell- 
stoffwerke A.-O., Friedrich Klein and Karl Bechtel. 
Oer. 689,600, Dec. 8, 19.33 (Cl. 806. 18.(r2). Addn. lo 
688,80.6 (C. i4. 28, 19.3(i*). In making fireproof liricks, 
etc., by tlie method of 688,806, the fused oxides arc given 
an ^dn. of gas or vapor-forming substances shortly be- 
fore cooling. 

Refractory blocks, brides, etc., for the constmetion of 
alasB-melting and other furnaces. £. J. & J. Pearson 
Ltd. and Charles W. Thomas. Brit. 401,816, Nov. 23, 
1933. 

Compound refractory blocks, etc.* Corning Glass 
Works. Brit. 402,160, Nov. 80, 1933. Blocks for glass- 
melting tanks, etc., are cast by pouring moi^ refractory 
inaLerial, consisting mainly of AliPr and SiO«, e. j., A1 
silicate, in contact with a backing member of different 
refractory material, c. f., unbumt 
Refractoiy ar^es si^ aa bricks, etc. frevor M. 
Caven (to Coming Glass Works). U. S. 1,949,038, Feb. 
27. Rdractory A1 oxide grains arc used together witlv a 

27, 2664). Fireproaf bodies are nuide 
amts, of fitidy divided Cr ores os bbading Bg«t ta gnnu- 
lar *"“*»■**• of MgO, A1|0», and small amts, df SiOs, TiOs, 
FeiOk,etc. Ct. C. A.28. 1882*. . ^ 

Almslvs. Soc. pourl'lnd. Alm.ABUe. 8wtal08Ai2r>, 
Nov. 1, 1988 (Ct. 866). Gnnular abrasive material ia 
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linxcd with an amine resin and molded to a solid body by 
hot-pressing. 'Phus, PhNllJiCl is treated with CHiO 
and the product mixed with corundum and hot -pressed. 

Enamels. Philipp Kver. Fr. 757, 363. Dec. 26, 1933. 
White enamels and otlicr pre-opocified glassc's are made Hy 
adding to the niivts. in fusion an opacifying agent having 
u basis of Zr ()2 and glass, 'fhe ZrO* is frc*ed fiom Fe. 
The glass iiiav be made by fusing sand 1(K), CaO 10, 
KiCOi 10, soda 21 and saltpeter 1 part. 

Vitreous enamels. Cliarle.s J. Kinzie and Charles K. 
Commons, Jt. (to Tilaniutii Mfg. Co,). U. S. 1,949,479, 
March 6. An opactue frit for vitreous enamels resistant 
to acids IS fortiicd by fusion of a raw hatch comprising Na 
Zr Silica I e 7.08, (tiiartz 40 .W, borax 1V1.94, NujCOt 19.tM, 


NaNQn 3.5, TiOi 13.86, PbnO« 3.04, Sh oxide 6.98 and 
fluorspar 5.94 parts. 

Opaque enamels lor ironware, etc. Ignaz ICrcidl. 
tJ. S. 1,948,461, Feb. 20. While grinding an enamel frit 
in the presence of water, there is added to it, in lieu of 
previously known white insol. oxide clouding media, sub- 
stances such as methylene blue or an inorg. nitrate which 
themsclvei" do not serve as clouding agents but which 
evolve gases on burning of the enamel which remain in thi 
latter together with a gas-adsoibing clay the quantity 
of which used serves to control the size and numlier of gas 
hubbies evolved on firing. Cf. 6\ A. 2S, 149tP«*. 

Enameled sheet iron. Ignaz Kreidl. Frit. 401,or>o, 
Nov. 13, 1933. A-c Aiistiian 130, (MKl ( C, A 28, 2491») 
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A modem cement mill in Czechoslovakia. W. Zollikofct 
materiaux construction trav. puhlus 1934, 40 3.- A 
di‘Scription. Karl Kainmerineyci 

Simple apparatus for testing cement characteristics. 
S. C. Pierce and II. MiC. Lannour Newb-Kecord 

112, 111 10(i<^’i4).* Methods of detg. vol. cliaiigt and .i 
stiiiplc, inexpensive app. for dclg. heat of hydration bv 
the heat-of-soln. nulhod are desiTibed. Pesnlm are 
given siiowing the vaiiations m these piopertiis belwceti 
com. cements that are similar in ehciii. chiiracteiisties, 
indicating that mfg. details have as much bearing as compn 
4 »n the ultimate results. It. 1C. Thompson 

Temperature and humidity control in cement testing. 
M. lloughii. hng. Neuf\-Record 112, 17-18(1934). — A 
bnef desciiption of a const .-temp, and humidity -storage 
ealmiel eonsirueUd in the phys. testing lab. at Columbus, 
by means of which the hunndily can be maintained 1 h*- 
Iween 90 and and the temp within 1® of 70®F. 

It. K 'rhoiiipsou 

The influence of alkalinity and acidity in the setting 
of limes and cements. Maiinee D(:nb6i6. Rev, materuiux, 
(onslruitwn trav. publus 1034, 33 5. — Ii\pls. are reiHwttd 
of mixing water varying in tnmi 2 to 12. Cciiicnts 
show a distinct max of strength at a of about 0.5, 
while the phenoiiiena are less distinct with the lime, 
showing max strength from a pn of 4 7.S. I). concludes 
that 2 distinct zones e\i.sl: (1) A p\\ of 1 to about 5.,5, 
wheie the foriiiatioii ot salts of CuO with the acid compo- 
nents cause a deere.xsc of the Pn, When set takes place, 
the phenoiiicnon is acceleiated by the decrease of the 
lalio: (CaO salts) /CaCO*. (2) Above a p^u of 5.5, 
vatious CdrlKinates an formed and on setting a delay is 
caused by the incuasc of the ratio: (carlionates)/CaCOi 
hxpll. results are presented togethei with u cnt. dis- 
enssum of the wotk of other investigators. Six nferences 

Karl Kanimernu yet 

Destruction of cement by magnesium salts. J. loipi/ 
Cayetaiio Aflnidad 13, 594-5, 609-12(1933); Chimte e"* 
induUrte 31, l(M)-7.— Hriquets were made fioni I part of 
otdmaty pfiilland cement or of poz/uolana cc'ineiit and 3 
ports of .sand. .After complete hardening they weie 
immersed for 28 180 days in fresh wrater or in sea watei, 
and finally in 10‘ o and 30^/ Ji MgvS04 .solus. Others were 
cxpo.sed to the air for 30 days and then immersed in the 
MgS04 solns. Conclusions: Attack of the liriquets 
itiercases with the MgS 04 conen ; attack proceeds from 
the surface toward the cciitex ; pozzuolaiia ccnieut is 
much more resistant than Portland; briiiuets exposed to 
tlig air before immcTsiou in MgS 04 soln. were decompd 
mueh more slowly than those which liad been immersed 
in either fresh or sea water. A. Papineau -Couture 

The manufacture of portland cement by the dry process. 
Salvador Mdsqueira K. Ingentera 8, 15 25(1934).— 
Plant opeiations are described. K. M. S 3 rmmes 

The naturl ot porttsnd cement clinker. H. G. Fisk 
/. Chem. Edtuation 11, 1 95-203(1934). K. H. 

The activation of blast-furnace slags and the prepara- 
tioa of clinkerless cement. P. P. Budnikov. Compt, 
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rend, acad, ra. U, R, S. S, [N. S.J, 1, 255 9(in Knglish 
259 0!l)(1934).— CaS04 as dihydrate, heniihydrate oi 
anhydrite, dolomite dust, and mixts. of thes6 two to iht 
extent of 8-10% wm* added during the grinding firociss 
to blast furnace slags contg. not less than 40% CaO, 9* , 
AliOj, 3% MnO and not more than 2''o Fe to give higb- 

4 grade cements. Addu. of CaS or CaCOg increased th< 
meehanical strength, but oxidation againSlecreased it. 

* F.Ji. Rfthinaiin 

Cementing oil wells. S. B. Kocharov. Neft\2, No. is, 
14 17(1931). — A general discussion on ccukuting oil 
wells including the standards for a good cein^t, tiiiif) 
conditions, pressure of the column of water, itmuence ol 
imre-hole waters, mud and crude oil admiKts.'. and Uu 
action of accelerators. * A. A. Hoentlingk 

^ Activation of pozzuolana materials by heat. Con ado 
Vittori. Industria chimica 9, 21-7(1934). - Pozzuolaii i 
eeinents made by addn. of poz/iiolana from 5 soiiicis to 
fHirtland cement were healed to temps, langtng from .’lOO® 
to 900” and the time of set and sinngth of a lest pKn 
fioin each tneosured. Each pozzuolana mix bad an 
oplnijuni temp, of treatment which gave the be.st nstilu, 
but the pozzuolana giving the best results of all was om 

5 whose optiniuiii temp, was 300”. This appeals logaal, 
for at lower temps, there is less clinkciing, and thus gn .iit i 
surface, which would favor moie rapid setting. 

A. W. Conlii M 

Presence of tsllt and clay in sands used in cement 
mortars D. G. R. Botmcll. J. Soc, Chem. Imi 53, 
51 7T(1934). — The disadvantages of the A. S. f. M 
method of detg. silt and clay m sands ate: (1) d.o 
pn’sent as adsotbed film is not completely reinovid, aiirl 
(2) till method is tedious and requites considerable iinu 
The proposed niethi»d uses dll. NaiC804 soln. to pepli/i 
the clay. I'he suspension is sampled *and analyzed. A 
pipet is meclianicaliiir nituuled so that it can lie accuratf 1> 
lowered exactly 10 cm. in the liquid and the sainph ■**-- 
cured. By varying the lime of seilimeiilatioii the eoiieii of 
particles of various size can be detd. 'fhe effect ot tliv 
on the tensile strength of mortars was studied;* with iivi 
exceptions clean sand increases the strength of mortals 

C. B. Jeiiiu 

Concrete and industrial gases. F. W. Fxeisi*. Lov 
Crete Consir, Eng. 28, 299^303(1933). — Corrosion of iou 
Crete liy H*S is caused by rcaclioq with the free Ca(i)ll' 
in the cement. Oxidation. products of HjS also react wiili 
the concrete and with the reenforcements. Lossi'^ i» 
strength up to 40-50% have been observed. SO* iian 
with the Fe compds. in the cement. Pure CSa is harnik^'i 
but when COS is present , corrosion occur.«^ In the*pres( m i 
of moisture COCli causes disintegration. Examples ait 
given and the mechanism of reactions is discussed. 
concrete well cured before coming in contact with gases is 
recommended, to avoid corrosion, but certain proteeMiM 
coatings, details of which are given, may be used. 

• B. C. A 

Test on methods of pouring under-wnter concrete^ 
Ambrose G. Hampton. News-Record 112, U 
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(1034).— Bdef daU are given reganfing rxptl.-scale ■ 
on the poi^g of under-water concrete. R. E. T. 
Detamunliie silt content in concrete agcrenites. D 1' 

M. Davis. Efifi. News-Record 112, 53(1934) .-A rapiii; 
simple and accufatc pycnometer method is ilcwrilied for 
cletg. sp. «r., moisfiire aiirl silt conleni of a^KWRates 
«. * . , R. E. Thompson 

Standard apecificationa for brick pavements Rov L. 
Phillips. A m. Sof . Munre. Engrs. 30, 7.5 

(1933) .--New s|)ecificatioiis are Rivcu for mastic ciishioti ^ 
and for asphalt filler. W. 11 . llovnioii 

Specifications for bituminous pavements. H. 
Clemmer. Proc. Am. Soc. Munve. - 

an- ^ W. II. Boynton 

The setting cLplaster of Paris, or. Stratia. Imhntria 
chimtea 9, 2H-i34(llKH).' -Measurements of the lime ui 
set of samples of plaster of Pans. tORether with the in- 
siiection of spectroRraplis of these samples while settitiR, 
indicate that then* are 2 phases present in set plasttT of 
Paris. IVse fonns are: the siMnihvdrate, CaSOd.VaHjO; 
and an insol. anhydrite, whose structure identical 
with that of natural anhydrite, lint which has a more 
riyiid time of set than the natural pioduct. The semi- 
hydrate forms on heating Ixdow KM)®; the sr^coiid. when 
heating at lfiO-400®; heatiiiR a)xiv<* 400'* prcklnces a 
proiluct identical with the natural product. A. W. C. 

Roofing-fult raw materials and quality control. A. (>. 
Kragg. Pa^r Ind. IJ, 099 703(1034). • A. P.-C 

*Tlie ichtfiiiical resistance of some important native 
[German] wooyds. Edgar Morath. Wochhl. Papier jahr. 
64, 742-6(1033). -Spruct*, pine and larch lose less than 
10%, lind(‘ii, oak and liecch less than 30% of their (wet) 
liending strength when treated with ifcid or alkali in tiu 
p\\ range 3 11. They bjioiild lie moic widely used for 
conslrpctioii involving chem. cxiiosiui*. R. H. D. 

Effecting endothermic reactions [maniif. of cement] 
(Gcr. pat. 577,103) 13. 

Modern Road Emulsions. Ixindoti : The Carriers Pub. 
Co. Ltd. 

Acoustic plaster. Cliarles A. Longley and Rhenolite 
PriKlucts Ltd. Brit. 401,300, Nov. 13, lO.Tf. Pine 
graiuilsir pumice is mixed with Ca(OH)j and Na silicate 
and allowed to dry and the pnKluct used as a base for 
acoustic plaster by adhiixt. with brdniniv plaster or 
cement or pumice fdaster pnKiiiced according to Bril. 
401,301 (following abstr.) . 

Plasters, etc. Charles A. Dmgley and Rhenolite 
Products Ltd. Brit. 401,301, N(»v. 13, 1033. A ce- 
xiientitious conipii. is iirodtteed by adrnirt. of finely 
ground pumicj* quick lime. Trachytic pumice is pref- 
erably used. I 5% of natural rock asphalt is also pref- 
erably added to prevent forinatlon of iilow holes when 
using as a plaster. Calcined gypsum or anhydrite is 
added when the material is usi*d as plaster for inside 
work joind ordivsary cement for outside work. Por making 
slabs,' boards or bliK'ks a fibrous binder, e. g., aslx^slos, is 
added. 

Preserving wood. Harold W. Walker (to Pemisylvaiiia 
Lubricating Co.). U. S. 1,048,551, Feb. 27. WikmI 
is impregnated with an oil such as cn*osote or fuel oil to 
which diphcnylaminc and AsCU have been added. Naph- 
thalene also may be used. 

I^serving wood. Carl Schmittutz. Brit. 402,023, 
Nov. 23, 1033. The process of Brit. 381,030 (C. A. 27, 
6510) is applied to growing trees ' 

Cements. Foster D. Snell. Brit. 401,622, Nov. 10, 
1033. ‘A H|0- and acid-proof cement, which forms a 
hard-setting plastic material with HsO, comprises a dry 
inizt. of ground aggregate, a. stoneware or other grog, 
powd. Na silicate and a fluosilicate, e. g., NaaSiF#, in such 
proportion that it will react with all the NasO of the Na 
silicate and pr^erably leaves some fluosilicate in excess. 
In a modification a poition of the fluosilicate is replaced by 
a H«0-sol. add fltioridq, e. g., KHF*. The material is 


suitable as acid-proof lining, for bitiding ahnusive whe^K 
and for flixirs. 

Cement. Constantin J. Chorcnii. Swiss 106,438, 
Feb. 1, 10.34 (Cl. 86). A hydraulic miient is made l)v 
mixing CaO with a substance contg. Si and A1 compels , 
the amt. of CaO U'ing 4 18% of the wt. of the Si and A1 
coihpds. "Santoritie” earth umv used a.s the sulistanec 
cniitg. Si and Al. 

Cements. Paid |5‘isch. Fr. 767,484, Dec. 27, 1033.* 
(liaphite (0.6 5%) is added to hydraulic and refractory 
ci'tnenls to render them waterpniof, resistant to chciii. 
agents and to wear by frictiem. 

Cement compositions. Hans Opalsky. Austrian 130,- 
308, Jan. 25, 1034 (Cl. SOr). tVnicnt rompiis. aie iiii- 
piovi'fl 111 their mech. proiK*itics and lesistancc to watei 
by adilii. of up to 2.C>% of a protein and ut> to 12% of an 
alk. eartli oxide oi hydioside, calcd. on the dry ceiiieiil. 
'ITiesc snlistaiices iiiav Ik* added Ijcfore oi during the a<ldfi. 
of water. 

Portland cement. Willoughby Iv Snyder. U S. 
1,048,4‘13, Feb. 20. K iw tiiatcTial having a lime liase such 
as CaCOi ls snbjecled to a temp, which will form CaO but 
msuflicient to piodnee hydraulic pio|HTties, and the 
heat-tn*aled malenal is then mib|ivled to hydration, 
while in the Lingiotmd condition rcsnltiiig from the heal 
treatment and is thus reduot'd to finely divided condition 
for usi' ill a cement -fonning inixt. 

Rotary feed drum and kiln for cement manufacture. 
Amo Aiuln^as. IJ S. 1,048,742 Feb. 27. Various 
siriictimd and oiK‘iativc details are desiTilied. 

Rotary kiln and burner for use in portland cement 
manufacture. Richard D. Cheesmaii (to Trayloi l£ngi- 
neeniig & Mfg. Co.) . TI. S. 1 ,040,6tM), March 0. 

Concrete h'rnest II. Colciiiaii. Brit. 401,085, Nov. 

^ 17, 1033. A light aggiegate lor concrete is made by 
breaking gneiss, sehist, slate, shale, etc., to a required 
particle si4e, e. g., 0 25 0.5 in., and heating, e. g., in a 
rotary kiln, to about 1100® until softeiiiug and expansion 
under tin actum of contained gas or moisture occurs. 

Apparatus (including an electric motor provided with an 
unbalancing weight) for subjecting concrete to vibration 
during placement. C'orwill Jackson. U. vS. 1,047,041, 
Feb. 20. Mech. features. 

Bituminous emulsion. #U*ster l^irschbruuii (to Patent 
and Licensing Corp.). U. S. 1,048,881, Feb. 27, For 
producing a product suitable for road work, etc., an 
Lmnlsion of a bitumen such as asphalt with water and 
clay IS mixed with anothei emulsion of a bitumen of 
siitistaiitially the same m. p., water and soat), to produce 
a combined emulsion system having a consistency thinner 
than either of the original emulsions and a bitumen c*oii- 
leiit higher than cither of the originnl emulsions at the 
same consisteiiey . 

Bitumen dispersion, llmnatm Planson. Swiss 184,100, 
Dec. 1. 1033 (Cl. Of). An utp dispersion of bituminous 
material for road surfacing contains a dcTiv. of cholesterol 
as the stabilizing disiM*rsion agent, an org. solvent and 
an alkali. Thius, bitumen is added to a solu.voiitg. KOH, 
KtC( )», CalTe or toliicrie, lanolin and bone fat or wool fat . 
Tlie fats may Ih» chlorinated oi siilfoiiated. 

Protecting metallic bodies such ak pipes from corrosion. 
Josi'ph F. Putnam (to Standard Oil Co. of Calif.). U. S. 
1,048,(M)7, Feb. 20. A iKwiy such as a pipe line is provided 
with u covering of bituminous mastic such as asphalt and 
inincnil aggregate which is covered with a spirally wound 
sheathing which may lx? formed of paper with an overlying 
spirally wound fibrous covering such as paper and an 
interposed layer of flexible asphaltic material. 

Building material from ore slime. “EColloidcliemie” 
Studiengescllschaft m. b. TI., Johannes H. Carpzow, 
Martin March, Rolx^rt Letizmaim and Hermann Sanders. 
Ger. 501,745, Jan. 28, lim (Cl. 806. •3.07). Cement, 
bunding material, plaster, etc., are prepd. by intimately 
mixing oxides or salts of heavy, alkali or aUl. earth metals 
with ore slime, drying and, optionally, burtung. Thus, 
slime is mixed with Ai 3 (S 04 )i and dried to give a plaster 
suitable for walls. Several other examples an? given. 
Bitiiminoiu coating comptnl:iim suitable for uniting 
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l«ytfi of liiiiliiated Mlding board. George B. Dtioford. ^ 
IT. S. 1,948,006, Feb. 27. A coating compn. floweUe at 
atm. temps, contains asphalt with at least as much 
naphtha and at least half as much talcoiis-agalite. As- 
liestos, linseed oil, etc., also may be used. 

Sheet material suitable for roofing. Philip W. Codwise 
(to Certain-Tced I^oducts Corp.). U. S. 1,048,079, 
Feb. 27 . A weather mg material comprises a sheet of 
•felt contg. a substantial amount of soda pulp, impreg- ^ 
nated with a walfT-proofing agent such as asphidt. 

Waterj^oof bituminous compositions suitable for roofing 
tiles or the like. Frank W. Yeager (to Barrett Co.). 
U. S. 1,949,220, Feb. 27 Bituminous material such as 
liilch 15 45 Ls mixed with clay 1540, sabcl 1&-50, fiber 
such as asbestos 17 parts and water to fonn a plastic 
mass, which is sha()ed and dried and then heated t<i above 
the ni p. of 1 he bituminous material hut below 425^. 


^^Anti-elip*’ material enlMile for floors. Bdwnrd Van 
der Pyl (to Norton Co.). U. 8. 1,940,517, Idarch 6. 
A veined material in imitation of natural stone or marble 
is formed by mixing abrasive aggregates and cement in 
‘dry form, sepg. the mixt. into plastic maoscs by regulated 
addn. of water, coating the masses with coloring material, 
and then compressing them together licforc they have 
hardened. 

Floor coverings. Karl Schneble. Swiss 162,932, Sept. 
16, 1933 (Cl. 4d). A plastic mass for covering floors 
comprises cement, cork chips, calcined kieselguhr, filling 
and coloring materials. 

Coating composition suitable for use on floor coverings, 
etc. Michele Croce (to Sloaiie-Blabon Corpi.). U. S 
1,948,050, Feb. 27. Attelidified oxidized and pcdymeruBccl 
drying oil is dispersed in an aq. vehicle such as walct 
contg. also rosin, a pigment, emulsifier, etc. < 
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Motor fuels containing high percentiles of alcohol. 

Sandro Doldi. Gtorn. ckim. tna. applicata 15, 593-8 
(1933).-— The process of h. Livraghi [llid. pats. 307,308 
and 3()9,24«31 has been applied in prepg. motor fuels contg. ^ 
up to 70% ale., the rest btung crude benzene. It is prepd. 
by heating the mix to 5C0° at ordinary presstu'es. With a 
mix contg. ^2% MeOlI, the distn. showed 97% distd. at 
135®, whUe after tn^ating, 90% disld. over at 83®. The 
loss is less than 3^^. The calorific value is higher than 
that of the sum of the components, t. with a 40% 
MeOTI iiii\, the values aic 7720 and 8008 cal./g., resp. 
The S content remains low even when high in the original 5 
mix. TTie sp. gr. i& veiy slightly lowered, while the vis- 
cosity is somewhat raised. Tests indicate that on a veil, 
basis, gasoline, lienzene and the fuel give about the same 
puwet. This is probably due to these factors* (a) 
the exhaust gases from gasoline have a highci sp. h(*at 
lulKiut 75% more H2O is formed than with the sfiecial 
fuel) ; (6) the special fuel has a 50% higher latc of fiaine 
propagation, and the temp, of combustion reaches a higher 
figure; (r) the special fuel has^ higher antiknock value. 6 

A. W. Contien 

Heat loss through incomplete combustion of fuel. P. 
Vtdborov. Neft 3, No. 2, 21-i3(1932) A few illustra- 
tions are given pt*r taming to the calcn. of losses through 
incomplete combustion dcU'Ctcd by various amts, of CO 
m the flue gases. A. A. Biabtlingk 

Alloy skeletons as catalysts for benzine synthesis from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen. hVanz hischer and Kail 7 
Meyer. Ber. 67B, 253 61(1934). Catalysts prepd. by 
Raney's method (cf. C 4. 21, 2116) of dissolvmg A1 or Si 
fiom alloys with Ni and Co are effective 111 hydrocarlion 
synthesis from water gas. Fe decreases the activity ot 
a mixed Ni-Co catalyst. G. B. Taylor 

Development of formula to determine carbon dioxide 
in products of combustion. P. B. Place and J. Cnii&c. 
CombuUion 5, No. 4, ^ 9(1933) . — Stoichiometric formula . 
based on the ultimate analysis of the fuel are pn*sentcd. 

Leslie B. Bragg 

Progress in production of motor spirit by cool hydrogena- 
tion. C. H. S. Tupholtne. Ind. Eng. Chem.^ News 
Ed. 12, 107(1934). E. J. C. 

The and interpretation of systematic petro- 

graphic analyses of coal-bed profiles. F. Kublwein, £. 
Hoffnwnn and K. Krupc. GliUkauf 70, 1-8, 32-41 
(1934). — ^Examples are given showing application of ^ 
British (llirellall, et a/., C. A. 26, 5727) and American 
(Pieldner, et al.t C. A , 26, 828) methods of petrographic 
tMslysis, aud of Ihc Gcmuin method as modified by the 
gflthocs. British and German methods are based mainly 
on macroscopic ^n. of co&l constituents — ^vitrain, daraiu, 
and fusain— whereas the American method as de- 
veloped by the U. S. Bur. of Mines involves microscopic 
analysis of tl^ln sections covering the whole profile. The 


latter is mobt exhaustive and praise, but the macrosco|hc 
method is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
Microscopic exanm., where carried out in Germany, 
usually mvolves etchit^ of polished specimen and study 
by reflected light . This is a more rapid metubd than that 
of the Americans which requires tlfin translucent ^dtioms 
No relation can be traced between rank of coal and the 
distribution of petrogiaphic constituents' Petrogtaphic 
analysis enables one to distinguish betwt*en coking and 
noncoking or weakly coking material aud serves ^as «i 
guide in coal prepn. J. D. Davis 

Blending coals for corbonizatton. G. E. Poxwcll and 
John KotxTts. C7a6 Eng. 51, 145, 147(1934).--^Notes 
are given on the blending of coking and noncoking coals 
in order to obtain a uniform coke*of a suitable texture foi 
use in domestic open grates. Overcoking detracts from 
the combustible pioperties of the coke. Sized coals arc 
usually preferred, but encouraging results have been ob- 
tained by blending slai'ks. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Significance of solvent extraction and rational analysis 
in coal carbonization. K. B. Kcstei, E. J. Schncidcs 
and F. W. Jung. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 6, 9H-lt).{ 
(1034^). — 'Iweuty coals were studied cxjiaustively by extii 
with Cflle under picssure, resolution of coal into a-, 
p- and Y-coiistituentei (Wheeler method), aud analysis ol 
the rational constituents, t. e., bitumens, iilmins aud 
resistant plant residues Methods and results are reported 
ill detail. An attempt was made to con elaU* 'among theiii- 
srives the quant, tclationships so obtaiiud, as well a 
with the gas-, coke- aud by-pnxluct-making proiieitic-. 
of the cosd, hnd other functions of the coal nunieiicollv 
expressible. All such attempts at correlktibn pioved dis 
appointing; one may interpret little from a knowledge of 
the quantities of extractable constituents prevSent witHin 
the restricted range of coking coals studied. It would 
unwise to predict any aspect of the behavic^ of coal during 
the coking process or any properties of the coke produced 
ft 0111 results so far obtained. W. C. Ebaugh 

Low-temperature carbonization of Lialchnaskii coal in 
an oven wi& internal heating. G. V. Gritzevich. 
tfw Teplotekh. Imi. 1933, No. 9, 35-45; tf. C. A. 27, 
1/35. — Accotding to expts. reported ii^ detail the Lisichaii- 
skil coal may be subjected to4ow-temp. carbonization 111 
ovens with an mtemal-hcating arrangement provided thi 
proc'css is maintained within very stringent roecificatiotis 
such as the cate of feeding the coal thrown the oven, 
proper stoking, etc. The temp, of the aiF-steam mixi 
should be kept at 80-82® and its vapor pressure, should 
amount to 7()-72 nun. at the intake. The yield of liquid 
products amounts to 6.62% and that of semi-ooke 54.82'/( , 
the latter contg. 29.90% ash. The gas amounts to 
1 .308 cu. tn. per kg. coal and its calorific value is close to 
that of water gas. It eontains 18.04 g. of H^per m. of 
gas, and the tar contains 7.13% gasohm which Is difficult 
to reffine because of the high S content. Numerical data 
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oD dbtn., yields end praperties of ttw products aro tabu- i 
*•^'.1 „ ^ ^ A. A. Boditllngk 

«( Mtlknlar wadiing ^sterns to spacUc 
eoafiradiliii praUenu. E. BlOmol. ChlchauJ 70, 20 -ta 
(1984).— In coa]-ini4{mg practice where coals from 2 w 
more beds arc treated tt is ctislomary to treat them all to« 
f^ether by one washing system becauHc of the cost of app. 
for sep. treatment. This is bad practice becauiib different 
coals require different treatments for the best resiilu. 
B. diows (washing charts) that where only 1 system must ^ 
serve to treat several beds the results can be varied and 
improved by judicious proportioning of the coals Ixdorc 
treatment. J. D. Duvis 

Fusion diasiLCterliticB of fractionated coal adies. 

A. H. Moody aud.l). D. Langan^ Jg. Comhustwn 5, 
No. 4, 15-17(1933). — Low-fusion portions of coal ash 
may becoma sepd. in the boiler and exhibit different fusion 
temps, from the av. coal-ash mixt. f>eslie B. Bragg 3 
Determination of volatile matters in coals by the fur- 
nace meffiod. C 6 sur Pablo Fcm&ndez. Quint, e ind, 
lOp 310(1933).— The sample of coal is placed in a covered 
poredain ci:)jciblc and heated 8 min. in a Simon-Mdllei 
furnace elecincolly heated to 1000'^ . The results can lx* 
ledupllicated in different labs.* O. W. Willcox 

Velocity of adsorption of oxygen by coal in the presence 
of occluded gases. V. A. P’yankov and M. L. LoevskiL 
rgol No. 95, 00^(1933). — Bxpts. with various samples ^ 
tit coal from thcT)^ basin contg. occluded CU 4 at 
U)® and 40®^ shqw that th# ratio of expelled CIL to acl- 
stirbcd Oi is a const, at a given temp, for sill dry samples 
legardless of the tiiiie of exposure to air. I'he ratio de- 
. teases os the temp, increases. Tlie ratio is not const, if 
iiioislure is present. Adsoiptiun of 0| decreases wish 
1 ( ngth of exposure and if moisture is present. Increasing 
the temp, decreases adsorptiiAi lu sonic samples and 
K leases it id others. II . W. Katlimaiin 

Effects of fusain on the coking properties of coals. 

I M. Mayer and L. E. 2ukerman. Coke and Chem. 
IJ. S. S. K.) 1933, No. 4, 51-62.— The effects of adinixt. 
if fusain on the coking properties of diffeteiit coal mixts. 
w ere studied. While addn. of 10 -20% fusain to expanding 
( Mols high in volatile matter improved the ctuality of coke 
luuduced, addn. of mure than 5% fusain to coals with good 
iking properties was harmful. James Sorrel 

Low-temperature distillation of Bayac brown cool. 

\ Charrin. Mai, ffrasses 24, 9674-5(1932). — ^The coj*1 
-0% H 2 O) affords 16% of tar and lx?uzine (30% < IfiO"). 

I he semicoke is briquetted wiih 10* o oS pitch. 

B. C. A 

Colloidal solution and hydrogenation of lignite. J. M. 
i^rtierm. AnaU^ soc, espaH, Jis, quim, 31, 779-809 
i933). — Reaction between gaseous Hi and solid C is at a 
i)iLicb*bigher velocity than in the first Beigius pr(x:ess, bc- 
• .jiise of increase in C surface, due to the colloicftd state. 
\rlocity of hydrogenUtion reactions should exceed those 
•t 1 drbonization of the org. mattiT,^id4hc most mi])ortaut 
!• >iilt is conversion of all colloidal, org. matter dLsolved 
IP liquids and gases, without formation ol coke or solid 
n adue. To prep. ^Uoidal lignite solns., lignite is tn*ated 
w i« h anthracene oil 0 / its fractions under reflux at al^ut 
•'in®. Grinding lignite smaller than 2(X)-iiiesh has little 
.i(U antage over grinding to 60-mesh. In a Hj or Ni atm., 
aliiiost all the lignite dissolves at 375®. Such ready soln. 
<'t lignite in anthracime oil is explained by a iireliminary 
hydrogenation, which ,^polymcri7es the combustible 
solid. Filtration of colloidal solns. seps. a large proportion 
<il inorg. matter. Continuous hydrogenation of 1681 
K. of a coUoidal soln. contg. 80 g. of org. matter from 
^*u<ildo Cataneo lignite at 400-430® for 2 hrs. svith H* 
itssure 200 atmi^., catalyst Mo oxide, converted idl the 
matter into products sol, in EtiO and CllCb, without 
iv.Mdue. The quantity converted into gas was 11.5% of 
till charge. M. Syium«£s 

Sunpia method of calculatioii of the specific volume ol 
superheated ateam. Fomcr. Arch. WdrmewirL 15, 
<5 h(1934).— The product of pressure*and vol. is nearly 
oin.i, for a given total heat regardless of pressure. A 
based on this fact if given. Also the product is 
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uearly proportional to the total heat; a diagram of the 
value of the correction term is given. The accuracy is 
better than 0.2%. Ernest W. Tliicle 

^roXyaia of the lower paraffins. V. Conversion of the 
gaseous parafllnB to aromatica in baflled metal tubes and 
the chemkal composition of the products. Adrien Caiii- 
l^ron aixl Colin H. Bayley. Can, J. Research 10 , 145- 
6.1(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1606*.— The thermal conversion 
of propane to aromatic compds. has been investigated by 
passing the ^ through externally heated alloy steel tubes 
undtf conditions of turbulent flow. Rccyding expts. 
carried out under pressure have shown that, when the gas 
flow is turbulent, high rates of conversion can be obtained 
at temps, as low as 800* 810® . Hcat-n sislaiil Cr-Ni allays 
of the 18:8 type have been found unsuitable fur this pur- 
IXise because of the catalytic formation of C. Yields of 
2.1.3 lb. of light oil per KKK) cii. ft. of prupane put through 
were obtained at 800® together with 10 lb. of liquicls boil- 
ing above 2(K)®. Th6 compn. of the liquids obtained in 
thest‘ expts. lias been detd. by fractionatkm and chem. 
methods, 'rfac light oil obtained under the above condi- 
tions contains about 64% benzene, 14% toluene, 7.H% 
styrene and small amts, of cyclopcutadienc, xylenes and 
higher aromatic compds. The liquids Imiling above 200® 
contain about 25% naphthalene and 12.5% oiithracinie 
together with smaller amts, of mono- and diinethyl-napli- 
thalcuc.s, acenaphlhcue and phenaiilhrenc. 

J. W. Shipley 

Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Manager!. 
Presidential address. K. S. Ramsden. Gas J. 205, 
689-9.1(19.14) ; Gas World 100, 24.1-5, 277.- Some trouble 
with dirty gas from oxtde catch boxes during warm weather 
IS described. The waste liquor from the sulfate plant is 
discharged at a imifonti rate into the Lcaiiiingtun si‘wers 
by means of an orifice ami recorder. 1*. J. W., Jr. 

The development of the gas industry in France. A. 
Baril. /. mines gaz 57, r)77-82(l933) ; cf. C. A, 28, 
28.*?. — ^A leetun*. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Natural gases of Upper Daghestan (Caucasus) . N . Yu. 
Ust>enskaya. Neft 3, No. 2, 5(1932). — ^A gas found in 
Akhtui (about 100 km. from the station Bilindxhi of the 
Transcaucasian 1< . R.) in a mineral water spring contained 
mainly CH4 in addn . to some COs, Ns and rare gases. The 
investigation is being conlinufd. A. A. Buehtlingk 

Study of the pressure drop in small diameter pipe lines. 
E. Kiard. /. ustnes gaz 57, 532-41, 660^, 587-95 
1 1933) . Prevot. Jhid. 610-16. — A study of piessure losses 
in steel and lead piping, fittings, etc. Conclusions: The 
pressure loss is proportional to pipe length and to the d. 
of the gas. The division of flow in Poiseiiille or Venturi 
ranges is only valid iti straight pipes of roust, area; in all 
othet coses these ranges are pootly defined or uuucxisteul. 
Gimeral cquatioixs are given fur steel pipe: for Poiseitille 
flow Jl\ "» 2.12 vQL/D*^ for turbulent flow (flow rate above 
crit. y^ue) //* * 3.,*)6(6Q^-“‘L/D****, where if is pressure 
drop in mm., 5 density of gas (air «« 1), Q cu. in. gas per 
hr., L length of pipe in m. including equivalents for fittinip, 
D diain. of the pipe in cm., v the ratio of viscosity gas:air. 
For Pb pipe the factor for Ht is 3.24 instead of 3.56; H\ 
is unchanged. These equations are more accurate than 
I those of Monnier. Many curves, expth data and nomo- 
grams are given. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Gas services and their protection from corrosion. 
K. L. Clark. Gas J. 205, 256-9 (1934). -See C, A. 28, 
1840^ P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Industrial gas heating. Peter Lloyd. Gas J, 205, 
557-6U, 622-4(1934); Gas World 100, No. 2689, Ind. 
Gas Suppl. 23-9.- ’Industrial gas-healing operations ore 
classified. The importance and detn. of thermal efficient 
^ ore discussed and illustrated with examples, special 
emphasis is laid on heat losses and equations for their 
calcn. arc given. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

Desulfurization of industrial gases with recovery of 
elementary sulfur. 1 M. V. Hoftman jmd S. G. 
Aronov. Coke and Chem. (U. S. R.) 193^ No. 1. 
41-50.— The iron-soda process for elementaiy-8 recovery 
from ooke-oven gas developed by Kharkov Coal-Chem. 
Inst, is described. The chemistry of the process is as 
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follows: absorbing liquid (a ().&-!% soda aohi. + 0J2^ 
0.5% Fe(OH)i in suspeasion) is circulated counter- 
current with gas contg. H«S in an absorption app. The 
reactions are: HiS + NaiCOi ■■ NaHS + NaHCOa; 
riNallS + 2Fe(OH)i - 2FeS + S + 3NaOH -H SHaO. 
To regenerate the absorbing liquid air is blown through the 
soln. 'rhe reactions are: 41‘'eS + SOa + 6HtO — 
4Fe(OII), + 4S; 2NaHCOi - Na,CO. + COa + HaO; 
NaHS + NaHCO, - HjS + NaaCO,. Some other 
secondary reactions also lake place forming NavStOi, 
NaCNS, c'lc., which result in some loss of the absorbing 
liquid. A semi-plant was constructed and oporaletl to 
study the technology of the procc‘s&. This exptl. plant 
consist t'd of a scnibbcr, a vertical dnd a horizontal re- 
generator, 3 pumps, compressor and a ccutiifuge. It was 
found possible to remove practicallv all HsS from the gas. 
The yield of elementary S was 7t)-75%,of the total S ab- 
•%orbed. From 20 to 30% of S remained in combination 
with non-regi'tierable parts of aHsorbing licpiid. The 
elementary S contained 40-50% moisture and 20% en- 
trapped PeC OH )a. n. Iron-ammoniacal method. M.V. 
Hoftman, S. G. Arunov, S. K. Scnichenko and M. K. 
Khvat. Ibid, No. 2, 47-.53.~A similar study was made 
with the iron-ammoniacal method, 'rhe chemistry of 
this method consisted in: scrubbing the coke-oven gas 
with a weak soln. of NH4OH with Fo(OH)i in suspenstun. 
The reactions arc: NIIi + HjS - NIWIS; 2NHs + 
H,S - (NH4)aS; 3NH4 HvS -f- 2Fe(OH)« - 2FeS 
S -h 3NH4OH + 3HiO; 3(NH4)aS + 2Fc(OH), 
2FcS -h S + 6NH4OH. The absorbing liquid was then 
legeneratecl: 4FcS + 30i + (illiO » 4Fe(OH). + 4S; 
NH4OH ^ H/) + NH, t ; NH4HS » H2S + NIIi t ; 
3H*vS -f 2Fe(()H)a » 2FeS + S -f 6H,0. The yields 
of elementary S were 80% of the total S absorbed contg. 
40 46% moisture and 20 26% Fc(OH)i. J. S. 

Productioii of gas rich in hy^gen for municipal supply 
and (chemical) synthesis. Otto Hubmami. Metalhes 
Periodic Rev, No. 8, 0-16(1934). — A gas rich in H, poor 
in N and COs can ^ made by a new method from low- 
grade bituminous coals and lignite under pressure of O. 
A gas made from lignite contg. 1S% HzO, with O under 
moderate prcssuie, contained 5i)% Hs, 10% CO, 28% COs, 
CII 4 , and the remainder Ns, etc. After the 28% 
COs had been washed outia gas contg. 72^/o Hs was left 
irom which H was* sepd. by refrigeration. ITie crude gas 
made with 1, 10 and 20 atm. pressure contaiued, resp., 
00 49,25.8,20.2; 112 37,0, 30.4, 25.8; 00, 11.3,27.6, 
31 .8; CH 4 2.7, 10.3, 22.2%. By modifying the working 
conditions a gas suitable for municipal supply was pro- 
duced under a pressure of 20 atm. pressure with O 
and wate;: vapor in suitable proportions; it contained, 
after COs and HsS were washed out, CO, 2, CmHw 0.4, 
CO 18.4, CII 4 20.2, H, 50.2, Na 3%, and had a max. 
heating value of 4300 cal. Fine and high-ash fuels with 
very high gasification capacities can be used in this proc- 
ess. M. Hartenheim 

Oxygen determination in illuminating gaa by combus- 
tion over platinum. J. G. de Voogd and S. F. Bohlken. 
riel Cas 54, 43-0(1934). — The error in detn. of O, by 
P or pyrogallic acid is 0.2% in a total of 0.3% by vol. 
The Ambler metbod (C. A. 25, 202) was studied; its 
accuracy is 0.01%. It was somewhat simplified. In an 
Orsat app. with a buret especially accurate at low percent- 
ages, with NatS04 soln. contg. some free H2SO4 as con- 
fii'ing liquid, the gas sample is freed of COs and illti- 
muiants by alkali and oleum, resp., as usual (SO, vapons 
are removed by alkali) ; it is then passed back and forth 
through a thick quartz capillary contg. a 10 cm. Pt wire, 
twice folded, in and out of a second alkali pipet until the 
vol. contraction (3 limes the O, content) is const. The 
‘^combustion" of O, to HsO takes place rapidly (max. of 
3 passes) at 450 '680**; CH4 docs not interfere; the con- 
traction is 90% of the final after the first pass. The Pt 
wire is essential* car^ should be taken to protect it against 
alkali fog; the temp, of the capillary is checked by a 
thermometer inside a little asbestos heating box with the 
flame. Before use the Pt is cleaned with dil. HCl and 
water, ignited 111 an oxidizing flattie, not activated. 11- 


1 luminatits if present will increase the contraction some- 

what. The accuracy is 0.03% 0i. The metbod is espe- 
cially applicable to detn. of the eifect of Oi addn. in puri- 
fication boxes. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

The cold-warm tube principle applied to the dry puri- 
fication and desulfurization of cw gaa, A. Pott, H. 
Broche and H. Thomas. Gldckauj 60, 1163-^(10:13). — 
The chi(4 disadvantages of the dry purification method aie 

2 the room required and cost of installation. The cunver- 
sion of FctO, to FeS in removing HsS from the gas is very 
rapid whereas the regeneration of FctOi (in situ) is rela- 
tively slow. Therefore the purifier space required is 
detd. by the speed of the latter reaction. Ninety % re- 
moval of HsS ordinarily takes place in tiie first purifiet 
Ik>x and takes ploze most efficiently at room temp. Re- 
generation, however, proceeds much more rapidly if Hu 
temp, is raist‘d. By heating the discharge gas from the 

3 first br>x to 40-60** and humidifying the authors were able 

to increase the capacity of a given system approx, three 
fold. J. D. Davis 

Generation of carbureted water gas in' the upper part 
of coke ovens. Schumacher. Gas u, Wi^serfach 77, 
05 7()( 1934) . — Slight mod^ications in oven aesign or in 
existing ovens m^e it possible to gasify tar direidtly in 
the upiicr part of a coke oven or retort vnth an increase 111 
heating vidne of the gas and an increased gas yield up to 
^ 15%. Diagrams arc* given of the application of this proc- 
ess to various types <if ovens and retorts. * R . W. Ryan 
Gas dehydration. H. Bnickner and W-l Ludewig 
Gas w. Was^erfach 77, 132-7(1934).-- A revi?w of thi 
ec*f>iiotiiic advantages of gas deb ydral 1011 for Onhaii coiuli 
lions and a very complete and crit. summary of existing 
or proposed processes for gas dehydration. U«ifly-li\i* 
leferences. R. Wl Ryan 

5 The combustion cbaracteVistics of cit^ gases f^ed from 
carbon monoxide by the Miiiler (biological) process 
W. J. Muller and K. Giaf. fias u. Hasserfach 77, 122 4 
(19:14). The av. percentage coiiipn. of the city gas and 
that of the gas treated by the biol. process (m parent hes(‘s ) 
were: CO4 3.2 (2.4) ; illuminunts 2.1 (2.3) ; O 0.7 (0 0} 
CO 15.S (2 4); U 44.1 (60.5); CH4 18.9 (19.7); N 
1 5.2 (10.1%). The hi aling values were 420 (424) B l u 
and the sp. grs. 0.55 (0.42). The vol. of treated g.is 
5 was about l'|) Uss than that of the city gas, so that tin 
products of the gas quantity and heating value weie eiju.il 
wiLliui exptl eiror. Combustion ,expls. showed that tin 
t tea ted gas cuuM lie used in existing appliances withiuif 
readjustiuenl . ^'Ihe Ott of this gas was largei, thi 
min. pressure at wlikb the flame was cxlinguishid 
smaller, the uiibiirned combustible gas m the flue gas wt 
less, the cooking tunc was shorter for tlie same gas pit^- 
sure, and the distribution system could lx; utilized to belt' » 
' advantage. R. W. R^an 

The combustion characteristics of gases with low carbon 
monoxide content. Dietrich Witt. *"0^5 u, Wa\$erfach77r 
97 102; Cas J. 285, 021(1934).— Manufd. gases for ii < 
in Germany should have heating values in the range ol 
419 450 B. t, u. per cu. ft., and not below 419 B. l u 
or mains may be overloaded, althou^ the heating valix 
may rise 10 20% above 460 B. t. u. ' The sp. gr*. should Ik 

8 betwmi 0.64 and 0.40. The ignition velocity should 
lie lictwcen 50 and 60-70 cm. per sec. The t)tt in* 
should not Ik* below 56 or striking ba&'k may occur. Adoii 
of blue gas to coal gas increa.ses sp. gr. and max. igiiiii'xi 
velocity; addn. of producer gas qr flue pnxlucts deere.i i s 
max. ignition velocity. Gases of low CO content (below 
1%) wen* prepd. from mam if d. gas by catalytic conversion 
of CO to CO, with steam and by inethanution of the n 
maining*CO. Sufficient N was added to give a gas of ilu 

9 original sp. gr. and H then added to ddjust tbi: ignition 
velocity. The ignition velocity was found to be too low 
fur a mixed gas having a .sp. gr. of 0.4 and a heating vdlm 
of 440 B. 1. u. per cu. ft. By suKseciuent conipleti n 
moval of CO, and addn. of H, a satisfactory ignition m 
locity was obtained at the expense of the sp. gr. l'<*' 
gases having a sp* gr. of 0.6 and a low CO content tin 
ignition velocity was too low and long flames rehultuli 
with danger of incomplete tjombusiion. The sp. gf' 
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such gases should notiexoced 0.40 to 0.48 for a 1 

value of 410 to 460 B. t. u. Sh ch a gas w best ptepd. by 
mixing coal gas and blue gas before removing CO. The 
COi must then be partly removed to adjust the sp. gr. of 
the restdting gas. • r. w. Ryan 

Guin foimert in ptiriflad manufactured gas. K. Buttle. 
Gas u, Wassarfach 77, 81 -0(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 3001. - 
The work of Berklioff (cf. C. A, 26, 1760)? Fulwciler 
(cf. C. A. 26, 5732), Schuftan (cf. C. A. 26, 2849) and ^ 
others is reviewed. Gutii formal ion in gas is due to tlit * 
presence of such gas constitucuts as cyclopentadienc, 
styrene, indene, cumoronc, etc., and the chemistry f>f 
these substances is reviewed. These react with Nl). 
to form isouitro-so eompds. Gum formalicni is aiTdcrated 
by Oi, NHi or S coxnpds. The renioarat of NO by dry 
purifiers is attributed lo the formation <»f niiroprusside 
eompds. (FeiFeCNsNO). R. W. Ryan 

Removal of sulfur compounds from stack gases in 3 
Great Britain. Uavid Brownlie. Comhmlwn 5 , Nu H, 
18-*21 (*1934) ; ,cf. C, A. 28, 2 SK*. -The watcr-spruyinR 
system at Battersea and milk of liiiu* scrubbing dis- 
missed. Tip* presi'iit trend is toward high slacks with 
electrostatic dust si*parators. Ixfslie B. Biagg 

Abrorption of hydrogen sulfide from gas and sulfur re- 
covery with arsenic salts solution. S. C't. Aronov. 
Coke and Chem. (U S. S. R.) 1933, No. 3, 47 .*i 2 . U\pts 
wi‘re made to envelop a method lor recover v of pure S ^ 
irom coke-oven gas. The ^bsortnng liquid wa.%pre]id. us 
billows: a soliA of Na 2 Cc 5 was heated to lioiling, As.(b 
solii. added and Ixiiliiig continued for 2 -K hrs. (tiNuiCt b -f 
AsaOi -H 31IjO » 2Na»As(), -h tiNalK'O,). The .soln 
was oxidized with air and pure H^S blown thiotigh 
It to form NoaAsSi; air was blown thiXfUgh the soln., 
lonning NajA.sGSa 4- S. 'I'he lesultiug soln. was used 
to absorb HsS from the gas* ni the cvpts thus: Noa- 5 
.\sOSi + NasAsSi.IIsU. 'I'he soln. was regeneiated 

by blowing air thiough it. fur tK‘st residis the absfirbiiig 
S0I11. shoidd contain 5 g./l. As^Oa and an amt. of Na^COi 
Hist suflicieuL fot the foiiiiatioii of NuiAsOa; uii e.\cx*ss fit 
NaiCOs, although it mcriases the ab.surptioii of H^S, iiilei- 
feies with the regeneralLOii by pruniotiug secondary leae- 

I ions. Kletiienlury 8 yields ot 99% of l he tfitul S absorljcd 
bv the licpiid were obtained in a singU' cyele. 'Ihe In^st 
temps, for absorption and tegcueration oie 40 (30^. Re- 
Kivered S contained 0.5 2.0% As eompds. J. S. 

Removal of hydrogen sulfide from ammonia liquor. 

1 ) I*'. Bezugluil and K. A. Ignatenko. Coke awl CItem, 
ir. S. R.) 1933, No. 3, A.3 dO.— Sevc^-al methods for 
leiiioving HtS from NII 4 liquor were tried. Shakitig the 
Inpior with Fe on; in suspension (odlitie ore of ti5^/i sus- 
pension, i, e., sp. gr. liquor 4- ore 1.72, gave the best 
K'sults) followed by sepn. of the FeB formed was the most 
pKicfteai means of freeing the liquor from IbS. ^ Foi the 
jcMiipIete reniovaljpf the gas 15 parts me to 1 part in 
Mil lupior was necessary. 'J'he app. is described J. S. 

Ammonium sulfate from ammdniaaand roaster gases. 

\ Girsewuld and K. Stahl. Metallgfs. Periodic Rev. 
\o. 8 , 3-8(1934). —(Nn 4 )*S 04 is made directly froiii the 
fiS ()8 of roaster gq^es without interincdiale prodiiclion of 

I I .S( > 4 . SO 2 eonen . oi I he roaster ga.ses is iniiiiat erial , even 
pmir gases with 1 vol. % or less can lie n.sed ; the gases can 
be hot and dry or wet and cold, and the flow doe.s not need 
U) be tegular as for the H 2 SO 4 pnicess. The sulfite hirmed 
ni the prcK'ess is oxidueed rather rapidly when still in soln. 
ihe exptl. plant is described in detail; said, solus, of 

N Hi ) 2804 have lieen produced contg. (ViO-fifit) g. sulfate 

I “I 1. at 80“ . On cooling to 25®, BK) 120 g. per 1. of siil- 
i.iie crystallizes out entirely free from sulfite; Ihe mother 
liquor returns to the process without evapn. Tlte rale of 
1 ' •iction is 15-20 g. SOi per 1. per hr, 'Hie cost of pruduc- 
I ion of ciysi, (NH 4 )£S 04 from SOi gases in this manner was 
approx, equal to the HsSOi process, based on a production 

15 tons (metric) daily. The piXK‘ess has the advantage 
I hat SO) gases can be used which cannot Ixf used eco- 
liotnically tor making HiSOi and when such a plant would 
b too sm^l for economic working, (j^niiaii and foreign 
I'iieuts have been applied for (not given). M. H. 

Crude beosene recovsryj from vertical retort gas. 
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H. J. Reynolds. Gas World 100, 278 81(19.34). -Diree 
tinns are given for operating, yields and costs for a wash 
oil process plant, erected in 1917, but now newly n*1umed 
to operation. P. J. Wilson, Jr. 

‘ The recover of benzene from vertical retort gas. Ex- 
perience at Swindon. C. H. Chester. Gas J. 205, 
551-6(1934): Cias World 100, 246-51.-2.2 gal. of Ccllfi 
(76 77% off at 120®) is profitably recovered by wa.shing 
the gas from steamed Glover-West verticals with gas oil. 
Hie (]uantity of C«H« available during carbonization of 
several coals and the txirtion tecovcrable without reducing 
the heating value of the gas below l.'M) B. t. 11 . and under 
the plant comlit ions have been detd. P. J. W., Jr. 

Progress in produting benzene from municipal and coke- 
oven gases using **Benzorbon'* activated carbon. O. 
Mueller and W. Herbert. Metallges. Periodic Rev, No. 
8, 16 24(193H-'~TProdiiction oi benzene from a national 
economic standpoint as well as from that of being the 
starting iKuiil ot a nt>. of industries (motor fuels, explo- 
sives) IS disiuisseil ami methods used so far are reviewed. 

A siinpliT method of using activated C made it possible to 
detK.‘U/(»tize coke-oven or other gasi^s practically com- 
pletely and to at live at a siibstaiilhil iiiiproveiiicfit in 
gas purification. Activated curlxm, “BenzorlKiii/* con- 
sists of molded haul giannles of about 4 111111 . diaiii. which 
are niacle up bv a patented process fioin different materials, 
mixed, compiessc'd, dried, ai’tivated and subjec'ted lo a 
sptK'ial after-treatment. Kai4i gtamile coiilfiins numerous 
ii]lra*iuicro.scopic fine cupillaiies giving an increase of in- 
let lut sill lace amouiitiiiR lo 65(1 sq. 111 . of effective adsorp- 
tion sin face for 1 g. tiiul erial. 'i'he oi>eratioii and equip- 
ment of a plant since 1932 with a daily capacity of Ht),0(MI 
kg. ben/ene rrum utiout 2, 100, (Nil) cn. 111 . of gas is described 
111 detail; the iH^nzeiiL yield i.s 9.5-98%; 1 kg. of “Benzor- 
bou** is reqiiiied foi 100 kg. benzene. The process has the 
iiirlher advantage ol ix'diiemg HCN coiiletii and si> to re- 
tard pipe conosioii; only 0.108 g. of this aefid was con- 
tained (KT cu. in. M. Hartciiheim 

Technical practicability of the production of liquid fuela 
in gas works and coke-oven plants. F. Schuster. Chem,- 
Ztg, 57, 661 -2(1933).— The various methods for convert- 
ing coal into liquid piodiicts by way c>f ga.sification and 
hydtogi'iialion aic brought together into a single flow- 
sheet, The table shows (he ftcnip., prc.ssiire and cata- 
lysts nei*essary, and the suitability of the different methods 
for list* in gas works and coke ovens is discussed. 

B. 0. A. 

Electric tar separators at gas works and coke-oven 
plants. JI. Eiriiig. Gas u, Wasserfach 77 1 11.3-19 
( 19,34 ) . — The theory of dec. pptii. is reviewed, with special 
lefeiencc lo tar .se)>arators. Elec, tar separators com- 
pletely remove the tar from gas, as iiidicuted by tests 
with the Drory filter, while these filters show a lieavv 
stain with gases purified with the P. and A. cxtrac*tor, 
even, after passing through the naphthalene and ammonia 
washers. Klee, tar .separators can be greatly overloaded 
without appreciable drop in efficiency. Powei require- 
ments vary from 1.4 to 1.5 kw. hrs. per M. cu. m. The 
pressure loss is only 3 iiitii. water. Tar fog is efficieiitly 
removed from carbun*ted water gas. Other advantages 
are the lessened contatniiiatioii of tienzene wash oil and 
the gri'ater cfiicieitcy of dry purifiers. It may well lie 
combined with low-temp, condensation. Bildiography 
is given. R. W. Ryan 

Tar dehydration at amall gas worka. Soiinabend. 
Gas u, Wasserfach 77, 164-5(1934). — A small tar dehy- 
drator constructed at the works is dcscrilH*d . R. W. K. 

Use of coal-tsr oil for firing boilers of heatiiig systems. 
H. Flasdieck. Warme 56, 472-4(1933); Chimte indv^- 
trie 31, 62. — Comparative tests on low-pressure boilers 
showed that operation was satisfactory and reliable with 
an efficiency of about 85%. Comparative costs of heat- 
ing with different fuels were: coke 1, gas oil 1.24, lignite- 
tar oil 1.23, and coal-tar oil l.Ofi^and 0.9^ (fresh oil), 
iUiuiiinating gas 1 .99. A. Papincau-Couturc 

Cracking of tar. L. I. Ryalxiv. Coke and Ckeni, 
(U. S. S. K.) 1933, No. 2, 28411. -It is claimed that the 
industrial cracking of cleaned coal oils at well-choseii 
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tiAiTow temp. Migesi* premurai and penodi el time wIB 
mEhe it poeeibifc le promiee CtHt wtUk yfeldi Ml lem mati 
with enmkitigr of iiiirteiti.1 oile. Jtmee Pernd 

Glover-Wwt verticals at Wellini^onmch. C% C. W. 
Gtn J. 208, 684(10^). ‘^The opetmtitlic iwaulm dtirinlg: 
1023 are given for a new plant. I'Mi with South Ywirk- 
shire and Derbyshire roals indicate that the bcah results 
and tlw cheapest 480 AOO B. t. u. gee are produced hy 
use of the former, but the Derbyshire coals take steam 
more easily and might prove more valuable when a calorific 
tfWhie of less than 400 B. t. u. is required. P. Jt W., Jr. 
Keaulta of C. O. L. intermitteat vertical ehambof ovena 
t at the Brentford statioa of the Qua Liglit and Coke 
Anon. Ci^r /Sag. 51, 120(1024) .’^—Ofteratlttg re- 
sults aie given from 48 ovens, hedding 4.2 long Iona each, 
and with a combined gas capacity of 5/)OD,000 cU. ft. of 
gas per day. P, J. Wikoh, Jr. 

Gibbone-kogat coke ovena t Now kurtailation at the 
Robin Hood Coke Works of J. and T. Chaileswerfh, Ltd., 
Nr. Wakefield. J. Sinclair. Couiery Guardian 148, 
4.3;}-6(l»:i4). E. 11. 

Bfliciency and safety of coke oven diarging gaaea. 
S. S. Naumov and G. L. Khasan. Coke and Ckem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 1933, No. 2, 1.2 20.— The efficiency of 
steam ejection of gases in coko ovens of the Otto Co.'s con- 
struction is cstd. to be 60-80% (on the basis of percentage 
ojectioii of gas into the hydraulic mam to the total gas 
formed dliring the gas-generatmg iM*Hod) . The cause of 
poor efficiency is cx|dalned by the sticking in of air during 
the opening of the leveling door causing excessive loss of 
gas into the air; a steam counter blast at this point is 
proiKWcd to increase the clficiencv. James Sorrel 
Applicaiton of oiqfgen for heating of coke bvons. Ya. 
O. OabinSkiY and V. I. Kmilaliu. Ccise and Ckem, 
(U. S. S R.) 1933, No. 4, 8- 1 6. Stoichiometric computa- 
tions were made to det. the temps., heat-transfer rate, 
add effects on cokitig for conditions when either cokc- 
ovch or blast -futtiacc gas was burned in an atm of Oi- 
enriched air to heat the coke oven. The burning of gase<; 
in Qg^nriched air under the ovens will reduce the height 
of the gas flame and raise its teinp., slow dovm tlie gas 
rate of flow, heat the lower parts of the coke oveii to an 
excessively high temp, leaving the upper parts insufficiently 
heated, otc. The apidicatiun of Oi in coke ovens, there- 
fore, is believed undesirable. James Sorrel 


(it. 8. pat. I,fi44,189) 22. coal 

(U. St put. 12. RoSry dMtiMiMMg mill 

for coal tmaMont <i rt S. pfitt i»94M 0fi) 4. 

Fuel. John Tod. Brit. 401,890, Nov. 23, lOki. 
Fuel comprises a auspamilon of uoal or coke and ef cork 
dour or gtjntnd cork bark in cdl in such proportions that 
the apt ft .'is above that of salt water but not above l.in. 

Fuel. Hokhydrolyse A.«0. Ml ,620, Jan. Ri, 

1034 (Cl. 106. 18.01). Lignin residues from woud-sac 
charifieaiion processes ate briquetted by presidtig wtthnut 
binding agents, and ookisg slowly, to preserve the bvlqucf 
form. 

FPel. Imperial Chemical Indiistiiea, Ltd. Pr. 757,- 
.288, Dec. 28, 10»3. A fuel which fumishes heat for a 
relatively short time is made by dissolving nitrocellulose 
in MeOH or KtOH , incorporating In the Seln. atskl-fotllting 
iul>staiice, e. gi, a compd. of Cu, Pb or 6n which kt sol , 
at least in traces, in the soln , and adding a small amt. »[ 
an anti>wolidifying aliphatic hydroxy odd, €, g., citm., 
tarlaiir or malic acid, before the soln. has ihickeiied as a 
firm gd i 

Motor fuel. Gustave Cgpart. Fr. 757,635, Di^. 28, 
1933. The mixl. of fuel and air is ionised by a radioactive 
material surrounded by an appropriate glaze. 

Hydrofonating fuel. Reintod Wussow. Oer. .’184,- 
782, Dec. 12, m3 (Q. 12a. 1.05). Puck, especially coal 
and hydrocarbons, are hyc^genatid oy mixing with 
Na^^ and treating with a C^-HtO mixf. at nigh* temp 
and pressure. 

Destructive hydro|snation of caibonaceoutVinaterials 
Lajos von Sresricb. U. 8. 1,948,0.38, Feb. 20. \ Matrn.i) 
such as brown iNsal-tar oil is subjected to the action of 1 1 
at high temp, and pressure ^in the presence of MsS and 
caialyst cotitg. Mo or W ; rcWtion products are w^d. into 
gaseous and liquid portUais by cooling under ^imstantialK 
the reaction pressure; coirospre S compds. tticluding 
are removed from the reocHon products; the gaseem 
portkm is pumped liack Co the reaction, and a portion fd 
the recovered HiS is added to this gaseous portion aftei li 
has passed the pumping app. and in such proportion tli<ii 
the activity of the catalyst is increased. An arrangeiiK nt 
f>f app. is described. 

Hydrosaxhons. Pierre F. D. Dubois. Fr 757,37m 
Dec. 28, 1933. Hydiocarlmiis (benzenes and petroleun 



Coke as a coinplamefitaiy fuel to gas. F. M. H. Taylor. 
Gas World 100, 264-8(1934). -'Utilization of coke is 
dlscus0ed. im gasification in water-gas gets would greatly 
increase the importation of oil into Great Britain. The 
capital cost for the subsUlutiofi of coke for coal or oil in 
boilers or central heating plants for the larger buildings 
is small as compared to thh savings. The cost for apply- 
ing thermostatic control to Coke is less than with any 
other fuel, and the operating cost » negligible. 

P. J. WUson, Jr. 

A new method for taldiig avetafs eamples of eoke. 

I. A. Kopeltovich and V. M. Bogin. Cokt and Ckem 
(ir. S. 6. K ) 1933, No. 2, 20-8.— A tie# method for 
.sampling coke is proposed to replace the method Used at 
present in U. S. R. It consists in dteintegratlng the 
sample so that it Will pass through HO^nim. tnsiki and then 
clas^ying It to size (sepg. into fractions). Bach frac- 
tmn la thmughly mixed (this is easier to accomplish be- 
cause of the iiAifunnity of the particles), a small quantity 
taken from each fraction (pro|)ortional to its wt.), finely 
ground and all of the resuUmg gniumi portions are mixed 
together. Numerous data show the closer approach to 
the true avetnfia by this method of sampling wflh saving 
ofethne and reduenon of the size of the nampte. J. S. 

Moutan wax (iVanoVsky) 27. Kept, of the Water 
Pollution Research Board [gah-woiks e1lluevit'<i] (kdberi- 
SDA, Oalvert) 14. Harmful efficci of NHt liquuMr and still 
waaie of cokc^plMitB op the fiik in pnidle waters <Breailer 4 
Brandis, Keeman) 14. Reworking (tar or coal] hydiuic- 
natkm catalysts (U. 8. IMI« 1,948,407) Ifi. App.fblgtaV- 
ity sspn. of ttiaterkils sack as in cnal purification (U. S. 
pM. 1,949,117} 1. Desimctlvt hydiugatiaMoti of tars 


derivs.) are submitted at a convenient temp, to the at t um 
of air or O. Gums are formed and the Sand HaSare ii .lii^ 
formed into ihoifensive pmdiicK and the hydrcH*arbon i 
didd., iipving a high qualitv motor fuel. 

Fuel briquets. M. A Tbkanikil. Ryes 81,411, (hm 
31,193d. Wood waste, such as iiark and sawdust, i 
passed through rollers, pressed, dried with steam and wai m 
^ air and passed finally through a tar or an asphalt *l)at U 
healed to 110-120®. , - 

Carbonized fuel briquets. Henry O. Loebell and Alht 1 1 
L. Klees (to Combustion Utilities Corp.). U« S. .1,91' , 
471, Feb. 20. Readily ignitable briquets suitable 
domestic use are prepd. from fuel mixts. such as coal .iml 
coke after carboniting at temps. suixitantiBlly alxm tho • 
of the low-temp, carbonlzatkm mnfie while the matm^il 
g is to the form of a thin moving layer and continuou !\ 
maintained under a low pressure. App. is desertbed 
Cirbonfzlag atfild fwsl. Henry O. Loebell and AHkii 
L. Klees (to Hemy L. Doherty). U. 8. 1,948,472, i t '> 
20. Process and app. arc descnlKsd foi compacting aii<l 
reshaping the opposite surfaces of a uniform win layei dI 
finely divided caibonizahle fuel while below its carboiu/.i 
tiem temp., then tcarhoniztog ike compacted «»d mhain i\ 
fuel whMfi preventing stthumnUal dmiiifbaiice of the iiidi- 
9 vidunl fuel partiefeeh and whUe CMttouodUir inainiatosnK ^ 
regntatted low fMressute upon the fuel. * 

liow40i^fntiiie ooalMmriMMillikK plafit. Conipagm; 
ifiiematloiiaie de carbotiiuitlon (Soc. imonO. Fr* 

208, Doc. 22, 1988. Omiitt-iictkm til mfihJikr plaies. 

OafbmUiliig tool, tfik Itu H. Derby and ll^dd i' 
Moriwr («o Mur d Relily), u. fi. 

A ohiuge of ih« uimcrial <to nstabillisd nfip.) H pioyitUd 
wiih h»at*distiihiittog dtatuwis mtteiMllHf through u. 
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Ul~Pu^^ Gas, Tsmmi Coke d8S2 


«W«r SVOM surfim of t he «dMtte. to which the 

AM, fi md^Mtcd to the dUreet Hnkm of ■ gatcotts 

V «••• which, together 

with wolvod AetiUotM, is drawn down thraugh the 
chumds m direct contact with material of the chain- 

Pnlvori^ aoia ftoeoa or oOwr aUturala, etc., h? the 
aetlan of. jets sndbi aa Baperlieated steam. Morwo<^ II. 
Andrm ai^ Walter J. IK^Uoiighby (to Ankrican Fulvei- 
uing Corp.). U, S. 1, MB, 009, Feb. 27. Vanoua detailH 
of app, and operation are descrilicd. 

Coat^waihiiic^d slimy sedimentotkm system. Ikt - 
ti-ani Norton. U. S. 1 ,048,184, Feb. 20. Varunis tletaiK 
of app. and operation arc doscnlx^d. 

SipAum g^’avity separator, etc., for use in cleaning coal 
with water, eto^ Hariisoii A. Slrohl. V. S. 1,048,140, 
Feb. 20. Various slruclural, operative and uiw'h. details, 
are described. 

Cleaning coal by flotation. Uudoli hessiiiK Ot. 
592,110. Feb. 3, 1934 (Cl. k. J.Ol). Sec 1101/270.723 
(C\i4.22,2456). 

Apparatus for dry cleaning of coal (with a rwprocated 
pervioufq; deck). Edward t)*TcK>le, Si . U. S. 1,949.324. 
F^b. 27. Structural and jiiech. features. 

Apparatus for dry removal of stones from coal. Auguste 
J, Rcvelart. U. S. 1,948.800, Feb. 27. Structural and 
inech. details. 

Apparatus ,|for compressing fine coal, etc. Maschinen- 
fab. Augshurg-NOrtibm A.-G. Gci. 592,495, Feb. 9, 
1984 (Cl. It'n. 15). ^ 

Apparatus for coking and compressing coal. Gustav 
Hilget. Cier. mil ,070, Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. Kto. 15). 


geni. Or. 580,534, Dee*. 28, 1933 (Cl. 205. 44.20) A 
loam of vivosc ot similar iiialcrinl is poured into coii- 
taiuers for storing C 2 ll 2 i^etc., when set. 

Apparatus for generation and superheating of steam 
Walter G. Nouck (to Akt.-Gt»s. Bmwn. Boveii 8r Cie.) 
U. S. 1,948.939-40, Feb. 27. Various structural and 
oi)erative details ate debciibi>d. 

Removing carbon deposits from engine cylinders 
Charles A. Thomas and Carroll A. HiK'hwalt (to Thomas 
8r Hochwalt Laboratories, Inc.). U. S, 1,949,588. 
March 0. A eotiipn. for use in carbon removal oomtiriscs 
substances such as.d.fi'-iliehlorodiellivl ether, denq^ured 
ale., inoncKrhloronaphthaletie, C«I1« and gasoline oi thi 
like. * • 

Device for mixing gases such as those for operating 


'i a curnmt of water, gas is utilised to <*airy ptilveriaisl coul 
and steam In pMft r proportions to form water gas tie- 
tween and in contwa with the heated bodies. App. is 
described. 

Water gas. Gerald J. Nordmeyer (to Itoppers Co. of 
Del.) . i; . 8. 1 ,949,728, March fi. In the operation of a 
water-gas plant including a generator having a tied of 
solid fuel and a superposed earburstlng chamber, aii 
2 blasts ami steam are pa.ssed separately and successively , 
ill opposite directions through the fuel bed, a iKirtion of 
the blast in each direction tieing utilized for the ptirpom* 
of driving residual gas resulting from a previous ateam run 
into a colletding medium, and heavy oil is admitted nio 
the carbureting t'hamlier coincidently with the Steam runs 
to enrich the* made gas; the gas is conducted to a collecttng 
medium and the major pot lion of the reverse air blast 
passe.s downwardly through the upper portion only of the 
1 fuel bed and thence is withdrawn circuinferontiaUy Of the 
generator at a pohit below the top of the fuel lied, so that 
cartioiiai'eous deposits on the fuel lied restdting from adlnis- 
Hion of the heavy oil an consumed. App. is described. 

Carbureted water gas. Gerald J. Nordmeyer and 
lliomas W. Stone (to Koppers Co. of I>el. and Western 
(^*» Construction Co.). H. S 1,947,792, Feb. 20. Ail 
uir blast and n steam run are altenkttciy introduced into 
a fuel bed of a gas generator, and heavy oil is admitted 
^ info the top of the generator sirnnltaneously with the 
steam run to enrich the residting gas, the air blast being 
inttodticed In a leverse direction and flowiiwaidlv through 
at least the upper portion of the fuel lied to eonsiitne cat- 
bonueeous deposits resulting from the heavy oil, and the 
air blast being withdrawn front the ginetator at a point 
liclow the top of the fuel Iwd App. is described. 

Apparatus for carbureting water gas, etc. Oes. zur 
ij Forderung dcr Braiinkohlengaserzeuguug E. V. Oer. 
592.189, Feb. 2, 1934 (Cl. 24e. 2.07). 

Producer-gas manttfaeture utUizing sodium carbonate. 
Alfred H. White and Davtd A. Fox. U. vS. ],948»08fi, 
]«cb. 20. For the inunuf . of fuel gas low iti CO» from solid 
carlKiimccuus fiiil in a gas generator, the carbonaceous 
tiul is mixed with less than 10% of a Na compd. such as 
NasCOi which Is capable of risacting with the fuel and 
evolving a continuous stream of the alkali metal vapor; 

6 the mixt. is ignited as a fiii|| bed and is blasted with air and 
steam so that a reaction zone is fcfi'nied and CO, li, COa 
and a substantial amount of alkali metal vsitKir are evedved, 
the alkali metal vapot reacting with CC)a mi that .solnl 
NuxCOi ivS formed which is filtered out in its passage 
through the upper pail of the fuel lied and ictumcd to 


internal-combustion engines lUwood T. I^arkin (to 
C'harles A. Lriqui) S 1,947,(50.3, Feb. 20. Struc- 
tural and moch. details. 

*Fuel gas. Mefallges A -G (Otto Hubmanii, inveti- 
Kn). cSer. 592,223. Feb. 3, I9;i4 (Cl. 24^:2.06). Bl- 
luminous fuel or coke is treated under several atms. pres- 
sure with a mixt. of O (or oxygc*aated air) and steam in 
such proportions as to yield a gas eontg. snbstantial 
amts, of COs and hydtocorbons. Thus, the fuel may he 
treated at flOThrZOO® and 20 auiis, pressure with a mixt. 
conig.* O 1 and steam 0 parts. The gas may be inirificd, 
e. g., by removing COs and condensible l^drocarbons, 
without releasing the pressure. Cf C. A . 2/, 380(5. 

Water gas. Niels K. Rambush (one-half to Power Gas 
Corp. Ltd.). 11. S. 1,947,814, Feb. 20. Primary ait 
IS passed through n coke bed, the air blow ga.ses thus 
formed are led off ami burned iii contact with preheater 
elements by means of secondary air while avoiding direct 
impingement of the blow gases on these elements, which 
may be in the fonn of vertical U-tiibes. At the same time 
steatfi is passed through the elements; the primary and 
secondary ohr ore cut off; the superheated steam i^assed 
up fhm^ the coke bed; the steam is then cut m; and 
steam is led around the preheater elenienfs for superheat- 
iiig, and down ttough the coke bed. App. Is described. 

wactar gas. Wm. V. Duke (to Carsten I. Johnsen). 
11. S. 1,949,603, Mardi 6. Spawtl hollow l^ics such as 
triangtuar tubes are subjected to conthmous intenud heat- 
ing (os by combustioni gases) and the entraining action of 


the reaction zone as the fml desceuds through the gener- 
ator. App. and details of operation aic dohcribed. 

Apparatus for gasifying subdlrided liquid ftiela in pres- 
ence of steam. Franz Herzberg. Oer. 588,089, Feb. 0, 
1934 (Q. 26a. 11). 

• Apparatus for complete gasification of subdivided aolid 
or u^d fuels. Franz Hc>rzberg. (Jier. 5^,426, Peb. 8, 
1934 (Cl. 24e. l.(H). 

Catalyst for manufacturing gas rich in hydrogen from 
hydroeaibons and steam. Garland II. B. Davis and 
James A. Fraticcway (to Standard Oil Dcvdotmient Co.). 
U. S. 1,948,338, Feb. 20. A catalvst is used Which is 
prepd. by mixing an oxide sucli as that of Ni or Cr with 
a refractory oxide such as that of Al, Th, Zr or Tl, and 
with coned. H 1 PO 4 and baking the mixt . at a tetnp. (suit- 
ably about lOO'^) below the temp, of fusion of either oxide. 

Gas generator for producing gas from coal or other 
fuel. Flank C. Greene. 11. S. 1,947,590, Feb. 20. 

Gas producer. Pnist Mahlkuch. Get. 591,768# Jan. 
26, 1934 (Cl. 24(f. 5) . Addn. to 547,555 ( C. A . 26, 3661) . 

Fuel-^distributing detiee for gas produear. N. V. Ma- 
chinerieeu- en Aptiaraten-Pahneken. Get. 592,160, Peb. 
2, 1934(C1.24e.9). 

Apparatus for charging gas producers. K. V. Moclihi- 
crleen en Apparaten-Fahnekeii. Ger. 692,149, Peb. 2, 
1934(0. 24c. 9). The charging app. is automatically 
operated ai» soon as a predeld. vol. of air has been blown 
through the pniducer. 

Apparatus for producing and purifying gas. Williert J. 
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Huffi Lloyd Logan and Oscar W. Lusby . U. S. 1 , 9^,778, 
Fcb.^ 2(), In a gas app. having cyclic operation including 
making and heating periods, a gaa-purifsring app. is in- 
cluded in the path of the hot gas contg.8^xf^ substances 
from the 5th, 6th or 7tli periodic groups such as Cr or V 
in promoter aasocn. with Cu, A^, Fe, Ni, Co, Pb, Sn, 
Sb or their oxides. App. is described. 

Gaa-pufilying apparatus. Wilbert J. HufT, Lloyd 
,gan and Oscar W. Lusby (to Williert J. HufT, agent)- 
’ IT. S.^ 1,947,779, Feb. 20. Various structural featuns are 
flescribed of an app. coinprising a receptacle contg. refrac- 
tory materials and chemicals contg. an element of the 
5th and 7th series of the periodic elassiheation such as Cu 
in intimate assoon. with material such as Cc, U or V coiitg. 
at least one element of the 4Ui and 12th series of tlic 5tli, 
Ofh and 7th groups of the periodic table; means is pro- 
vided for alternately passing combustible gas such as blue 
or water gas and O-contg. ga.s over the inaferials and (or 
automatically regulating the amt. of O in the 0-c'ontg. 
gas after passing thnmgh the put dying niulerials. 

Gas purification. Williert J. Huff and Oscai W. Lusby. 
U. S. 1 ,947,770^ Fob. 20. A gas such as that for dcuiicstio 
use contg. otg. S coinpds. and lIjS is passed at a temp, 
alxive 250° over a unitary absorbent material consisting 
of an intimate niixt. of substances, one comiionent of 
which, such as Cu, hmiis a inetallie oxide easily teducilile to 
the metal under the conditions of use, in ndinixt with 
another componcnl whieh eontaiiis at least one inetiilHS 
of the sixth or .seventh pci iodic group siieh as Ci and IT 
wdiich forms an oxide not leduedih* undLi the conditions of 
use; and the S removal is followed by leviviiication of the 
absorbent by an (M'ontg. gas in aiiothti phast* of the 
cycle. 

Gas purification. Wilhelm CUnud, Fritz Biodkorh <uid 
Walter Kleinpi (io (Ws. fur FCohleiitediiiik in. U Tl.). 
IL S. 1,947, 9«IL Feb. 20. For leiiioving HiS lioni gases, 
they arc treated with an alk. aq. suspension ui he hydrox- 
ide, and the Fe suliide cuiitaimd in the suspension is 
oxidized with an oxidizing gas such as an in an amniontacal 
sofa^. in the prf.sencc of a sulfite m order to prevent sepn. 
of raw S. 

Reclaiming fouled wash such as that used in washing 
fuel gas to remove light oil. Irvin If. Jones (to Kopihms 
Co. of Del.). IJ S 1,9-19,740, ^V^ch 0. A fouled oil whit h 
originally consisted of petrokum tractions all boiling 


1 Is treated, at a temp, bdow 70^, with about 
its volume cf 60-66« H.SO« by vAuOi the oil 

is dittified; sludge formed by this treatment is removed^ 
followed hr wadiing with water and aq. alkali soln. App. 
is described • 

Camhustible-fas detector. Jerzy Malecki. Brit. 402,- 
011, Nov. 2:L 1933. 

Automatic ctotrol apparatus for use with two or more 

2 aesociated water-gas sets. Walter A. Barr (to Western 
Gas Construction Co.). U. S. 1,948,094, Feb. 20. 

Device for controUi^ the flow of gases to and from re- 
generators such as those associated with coke ovens. 
Carl Otto. U. vS. 1,949,177, Feb. 27. Stnictural and 
o]MTaiive details of valve arrangement. • 

Apparatua for worUfig up tors, oils, hydrogenated coal 
products, etc. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. (Rarl Si*hoenc- 
mann, inventor). Ger. 591,729, Jon. 20, 19.34 (Cl. 12». 
^ 1.04). App. in which asphalt is pptd. and sepd. is de* 
scribed. 

Phenol, cresols and benzdne hydrocarbons from crude 
tar phenok. Fritz Hofmann and Karl J.ang (toObei- 
schlesischer Herg- tind Huttenmannischer Vereime. v.) 
U. S. 1, 947,04s, Feb. 20. See Brit. 370,509 (C.A, *T, 
4061). 

Coke oven. (». N. Pannotov and G. N. Samofanov. 
4 Kuss. .31,405, Oct. 31, 1933. Const met ion details. 

Coke oven. N. P. Chizhevskil. Russ. Ci,4(Kl, Ort. 
31 , 193.3. Cohstruction details. • • / • 

Coke oven. G. A. Cheniov. Russ. .31,4(v, Opt. .31, 
19«i«3. Constmetion details. ■ \ 

Coke-oven battery. The Koppeis Co. Gei. fitcj,]]?, 
Feb. 1, 19:M (Cl. llJo- 13). V 

Coke-oven doors. N. 1. Gtaehev. Russ. 31,408\ Oi't 
, 31, 1933. Construction details • . 

Coking apparatus. N I>. 3eiiet. Ru.ss. 31,409, Oct. 
31, 1933. Conslniclion iletai s. 

Plant for dry-cooling hot coke. ' (kbruder Sulzcr, A.-G. 
Swiss 104,772, Dee. 10, 19.33 (CL V2a). 

Apparatus for manufacture of coke and gas from peat 
A. G. RcmbashevskiY. Russ. 31,410, Oct. 31, 193.L 
Peat is distd. and the t.ir vapors m the emde gas are 
eiacked by heating in a vertieal ehamlnr with a row of 
6 honzuntal heating ehaiinels supplying the heat to the 
peat as well as to the er«u'king vessel. 
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Twenty years of petroleum research— a retrospect. 
A. IS. Duiistau. Proi, .4«7. Petroleum Inst. 14th Ann. 
Meeting, Sect III, 124 31(19.33) See C‘. A. 28, 017*. 

E. II. 

Hydrogenation of petroleum. C. FL Nabuco de Araujo^ 
Jr. Chtmtea (Brazil) 1, 174-6(1933).- -A brief review. 

B. C. A. 

Oil acidity determination by means of electrotitrimetric 
methods. Some observations concerning the antimony 
electrode used in one«of these methods: a new mode of 
preparing this electrode. Ed. Lcclerc. Ind. chim. beige 
12|, 4, 415-26(1933). A. L. Ileime 

totdsifled oils for the lubrication of cylinders of hot 
steam locomotives. J. Vincent. Compt. rend, congr. 
graissage 1931 p 442 8. 


Cementing oil wells (Kocharov) 20. Petroleum de- 
posits of Roumania (Mrazx^) 8. Origin and migration of 
petrol!$uin (Krejd-Oaf) 8. Reworking [oil] hydrogena- 
lioii catalysts (IT. S. pat. 1 .948,407) 18. App. for working 
up oils (Gcr. pat. 591,729) 21. Hydrocarbous (Fr. pat. 
757,379) 21. Reclaiming fouled wa.^ such as that used 
in washing fuel gas to remove light oil (U. S. pat. 1,949,- 
740) 21. Sepg.*cniulsi(iAs such as those of petroleum 
(U. S. pat. 1,949,060) 13. 

Reducing the eulfur content of petroleum oils. Wm. M. 


Malisoff (to Atlantic Refining t'o.). IT. S. t,9<18,528, 
Feb. 27. Oil such as a cracked gasoline is maintained 
at a temp. 1(X)-150° in the presence of 0.5-4 .0% 
anhyd. AlCU and agitated for not more thaA about an hr. 
to iKdymcrizc selectiveLy StCotni>ds., and the latter and 
AlCli are s(*pd. by filtration or settling and decanting. ' 

Refining and dewaxing petroleum oils . Ross J . Garof ale i 
(to Union Oil Co. of Calif.). U. S. 1,948,340, Feb. 20 
The oil is dissolved in a normally gascviifs hydroi'ui lion 
diluent such as a propane iiiixt., and the dild. oil is treated 
with H 1 SO 4 to form finely divided sludge; a portion f>f the 
normally gaseous diluent is vajiorizcd to chill the oil and 
ppt. the wax, the sludge and wax are sepd., and the 
dUuent and oil are then sepd. froq^ each other. An 
arrangement of app. is described. 

Preventing gum formation In petroleum distUlatea. 
Robert E. Burke (to The Standard Oil Co.). Cun. 
339,715, Feb. 27, 1934. To prevent gum formation, 
cracked petroleum distillates arc treated with O.0()()4 -0.5% 
ed an org- compd. contg. the group : N-N : , as semicarbazide 
or a dcriv. thereof, e. g., 4,4-diphenylsemicarbazide, or as 
hydrazine substituted with one or more alkyl or aryl 
r^iosls, except mononaphthyl. The inhibitor may first 
lie dissolved in ether, benzene or the like and the soln. 
mixed with the fielroleuni. 

Incorporating resins in petroleam oil. Marion B. 
Hopkins (to Standard Oil Devdopment Co.). U. 8. 




foraimg compns. such os those for l within ttie still adjacent the point of vapor withdrawal 

^ heated with a resin to a tahp. . to wash the vapors Just before their withdrawal. Vapors 

aoove tMt at wwh steam condenses, and steam is pa.saed from the dephlegma&g zone are passed to a sop. frat' 
Uirou^n the mtxt. and maintatncd over its surface under tionating zone in which undesired higher boiling coii- 
imnottaini^ conditms until the resin is completely dis- stitucnls are aepd. as reflux condensate and this tcllux 
^ deynbed, is passed through an elongated pahsageway in which 

W^aKing i^trolsum emulsions. Murray E. Garrison it is heated to cracking temp, and thence is dischatged 
and Wm. F. Van Lwnent to Petroleum Rectijymg Co. of into the enlarged still chamber for further cracking. 

Calif.). U. S. 1,947,709, Feb. 20 . The emulsion is . App. is described. 

passed tliro^h a poroius mass of comminuled AbOi crystd. Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Gustav Egloff and Harry 
111 an elec, furnace, so that the disperse phase of Ihecmul* P. Jieiiner (to Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,948,- 
I vwwmerous details of app. and opera- .W, Feb. 27. Various structural and operative details 

twin being ue^iliea). descrilR'd of an app. eoinpii.sing a heating coil, eii- 

Apparatus iot dehydrating petroleum oil emulsions by largi^d chamber and nssoed. app. including a second 
heating, ete. John 11. Turner. U. S, 1,048,481, P'cb. 20 . ehamlier to which *vapors pass and from which they aie 
Various structurali^and opt*rative featfires are described, taken off. 

Appvat^for hydrogenating petroleum oils. Ralph H. Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Lyman C. Huff (to Uni- 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,948, 7;i2. 3 versed Oil Products Co.). IT. S. 1,948,718, hVb. 27. Oil 
hcb. *.7. Various structural and operative details arc is subjected to ciaeking conditiutm in a heating zone such 
u j • as a i)ipc coil and thence is pu.ssc'd to an enlarged reaction 

Destru^ve .hy^ogenation of ‘petroleum hydrocarbons, chain I rt for sepn. of vaiws and unvnpoiized residue; it 

Llorkc J’r. llardiiig (to Standard-I. G. Co.). U. S. is withdrawn from this cliamtier and is subjected to distn. 

* 20 . In a continuous recycling prnce.ss for in a zone of reduced piessuie, for iurtliff'scpn. of vapors 

the qestructive hydrogenation of hydroearbon materials and itsidiic; the fiist and second vapors sepd. are sub- 

sneli as oils, at temps, al^ve .880® under more than 20 atm. jeeted to partial condeiLsatioii, and the heavy compoueiits 

l»resHure in which the mixt, of fn.‘sh oil and leeycled oil is of the si'cond vapors are withdrawn as et>ndensatc and 

first heated in a heating coil and then discharged into an ^ commingled, wiUiout prioi lieatiiig to cracking temp., 
enlarged react zone, the temp, in the hydrogenation with heated oil from the heating rone piior to its ciitraiux' 

/one js maintained withiii the optiinuni range for de- into the reaction ehamlier, to ct>ol the heated oil. App. 

strnclive Ivjrdibgeiiation bv changing the proportion of is deseritied. U. S. 1,948,714 relates to a piocess 111 

recv<*le oil to fresh oil in the feed as required. App. is which vapors fiom the reaction /one (of a generally 

descrilK'il. snnihir installation of app. which is descTiU*d) are de- 

Refiiung cracked petroleum oils. Jaci|iie C. Morrell phlc^gniated to form a reflux coiifieiisate, the iiiivaporired 

t to Universal Oil Priicluets Co.). U. S. 1*949, 7.^i(i, March oil liemg llash-disld. by inessnie lediiction and the re- 

(i. The oil is treated with plyiiihite solii., and the reaction ^ suiting flashed vapors dephlegmated to foini a flash reflux 
products ,of the plumbiu* trealinent are rcmfjved bv imndciisate of higher )>. p. than the litsl-nicnlioned re- 

subjeotiug tin* oil to the action of a sol. sulfide and an flux condensate, whitdi, iinadiiiixed with heavier oil, is 

.idsorbitig agent such as fuller's earth capable of removing passt*d thioiigh a healing zone and heated to a cracking 

sus|Knded solids. temp., thence disehutged into the reaction zone, the 

Refining cracked petroleum products for motor fuel, flash reflux eomlensate licing commingled, without prior 

VV.iher S. Jiaylis (to l»atci», Inc.). U. S. l,t>49,073, heating to cracking temp., with the heated ivflux cou- 

March f». 'I'o obtain a motor iuel substantially free from deiisate dist^hiuging from the heating zone into the re- 

unstable compels., the products arc passed in va|Kjr action /one. Cf. /1 . 28, 3.5i(>*. 

phase through a treating zone into which finely divided 6 Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Harris A. Smitli (to 
solid adsorptive polyiiicri/mg material such as an acid Texas Co J. U. 8. 1,949,029f I'cb. 27. An oil is cracked 

lie.ited iliy is introduced along witli the vaiwirs and by and vaiiori/efl under superatm. pri'ssure to pnxluee a 

tliiir motive action, and the adsorptive material is sutse- gasoline fraction and a liquid residue; the Residue ia 

(liieiitlv sf'iid. (siiitalilv l)V eier. pptn.). App. is descritxsl. separately distd. as reduced pressuR in a flash distn. 

Cracking oils. Ross ]. Garofalo (to Union Oil Co. of /one anrl the vapor thus foiined is dephlegmated to pro- 

t'fdif.). U. S. 1,918,815, Feb. 20. Oil is heated under ducc a reflux condensate and a vapor fraction; th9 reflux 

picssure to vapqtize it, and the residtiiig vapor is relieved condensate is revaporized, an uiivapori/ed tarry poitioii is 

ol pressure and iTilitnalelv eorniningled with hot molten sepd. and the revapori/ed eomlensate, free from tar, is 

such as Pb or a Ph alloy in an injector. App. is * conducted to a VHiior-pliase-ciackiug zone; the un- 
dt'scTilK'd. condcnsi'd vapor fraction from the d«M>lflcginu1ion is 

Cracking oils^ ,Te\a('o Hevidopmciit C'orp. Bnt. passed to the va]x>r-plia.s(*>cracking converter and coni- 

40l,t»91, Nov. 17, 1938. Oils aie cracked to obtain prcxl- miagleil with the other vapors in the converter for vapor- 

iiets of low b. p. l>y heating a ^oaabiisate oil to a high- phase cracking. Ajip. is described. 

eiaeking temp., e. g., 1(KK) -1(»50® F., under pn-ssure. Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Gustav Egloff (to Universal 
passing the products into a leactiuii cliamlier where they Oil Products Co.). U. S. I,949,4(i0, March 6. In a 
aie c<Kil»‘|l by conWirt with an oil at lower temp, and where process in which oil is maintained under cracking coiidi- 
seim. into liquid ami va|)oi occurs, passing the vapors to 1 e of temp, and pressure in on enlarged reaction zone 
more digestion /ones maintained at cracking temp, from which vapors are removed for fraclioiiation, a portion 

and thence to a tractionatiiig zone in which a final light c)f Hie charging oil for the process is preheated by heat 

distillate is sepd. out to leave a reflux condensate which exchange with the vapors undergoing fractionation, and 

provides the condensate oil used as the starting material, this preheated oil, in niixt. with reflux condensate formed 

Crude oil is cracked '^t low temp., c. g., 825® F., by by the fractionation, is passed to a heating zone where it is 

passiige through a coil and the jiroducts are passed through heated to a cracking temp, luider pressure and thence dis- 

n piiic into a tower where they mix with and cool the cliarged to the enlarged reaction zone. Another portion 

pn>ducts formed by cnicking the condensate oil. App. of the charging oil is subjected to indirect heat-exchange 

i'* described. ' ^ relation with hot liquid oil constitiieuts in the reacllon 

n mrfeng hyt&ocarbon oils. Homer P. Parrigin and zone where it is heated to a higher temp, than the first 

Ralph P. 'Currie (to Texas Co.). U. S. 1,948,003, Feb. mentioned portion of the charging oil and is then combined 

20. Oil is subjected to cracldiig conditions in an en- with the hot oil stRam discharging into thc^ reaction zone, 

larged still chamber; vaporized cracked products arc App. is described. 

separately withdrawn and passed to a sep. zone where Cracking hydrocarbon oils, l^tcr Kffschbraun (to 
they are subjected to a limited dephlegmatiou, a small Universal Oil Products Co.). U. B. 1,949,4809 March 0 
amt. of reflux condensate is sc(m1. and at least a portion of ^ supply is circtflated tlirough heating 

the condensate is introduced directly into the vapors tubes and tiack to the bulk sui>ply, and the healing 
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gases for a pressure-cracking still arc passed first in heat 
exchange with oil in sep. heating tubes and then in heat 
exchange with the heating tubes of the oll-circulataou 
system mentioned; an auxiliary supply of oil (without 
substential admixt. with the oil of the drculating system 
mentioned} is passed once only through the sep. heating 
tubes mentioned and thence directly into the said bulk 
oil supply. Various filatures of app. are described. 

CracUiiig hydrocarbon oils. Jacque C. Morrell (to , 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,94Q,486» March 0. ' 
In cracking in an app. comprisii^ a heating coil and re- 
action chamber, with fractionation of vapors from the 
reaction chamber, reflux condensate from the fractionator 
is returned to the heating coil for further treatment, 
vapors from the fractionator are recovered; non-vaporized 
icsidue from the reaction chamber is introduced into a 
coking chamlicr of lower pressure, vapors there liberated 
are fractionated aud reflux condensate is returned to the ; 
heating coil, and overhead vapors ffom the latter frac- 
tionation are heated to a vapor-phase conversion temp, 
in a sep. heating coil and are introduced into the coking 
chamber for devolatilization and coking. Various fea- 
tures of app. arrangement are described. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Walter M. Cross (to 
Gasoline Products Co.). U. S. 1,948,492, Feb. 27. 
A stream of a relatively light hydrocarbon oil is heated to a 
cracking temp, under a relatively high pressure; another 
stream of a rdatively heavier oil is heated to temps, above 
the b. p. of the lighter constituents; the 2 heated streams 
are passed to a common evapg. stage maintained under 
relatively low pressure, aliove the liquid level in this 
sta^, and vapors arc sepd. from the 2 oils before mixing 
their un vaporized portions, and the vapors of one stream 
are prevented from contacting with tmvaporized oil of 
the other stream while blending the vaporized and un- 
vaporized portions and scpaiatcly removing the blended 
vaporized and un vaporized portions. App. is described. 

Cnddng hydrocarbon oils. Harry L. Pelzer (to Sin- 
clair Refining Co.) . U. S. 1,949,655, March 6. Oil in the 
vapor phase is heated to a high-cracking temp, and the 
vapors are maintained at cracking temp, for a time in a 
digestiug chamber, freed from tar by scmlibing with a 
liquid such as fresh stock or reflux and, in a subsequent 
refluxing o])eration, fresh stock is introduced in direct 
contact with the vaixirs to ismdcnsc a pari of th«* vapors 
and to preheat the fresh stock; reflux condensate and 
preheated fresh stock are passed to the heating stage, and 
sepd. tar is discharged without !x*ing returned to the 
healing stage. An arrangement of app. is described. 
U. S. 949, 650 relates to a generally similar process in 
which vapors produced are refined by contact with an 
adsorbent isarth such as fuller’s earth . Ajip . is described . 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Jean Dclattrt>-Seguy (to 
Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. l,t)49,765, March 6. 
Oil is heated to a cracking temti. under pressure in a 
heating coil and thence passed to a reaction drum und 
sepg. zone for sepg. vapors and un vaporized oil; sepd, 
vapors are removed and a portion of the withdrawn 
vapors are heated to a vapor-phase-cracking temp, and 
then injected into the iinvaporized oil in the sepg. zone, 
under such control os to distil the uiivaporizcd oil .sub- 
stantially to dryneiiS. App. is described. Cf. C. A, 27, 
5180. 

Vapor cracking of hydrocarbon oils. Willis F. Sims and 
Venus U. Clocr tto Panhandle Refining Co.). U. S. 
1,948,890, Feb. 27. Charging oil is forced under regulable 
inrssure into a preheating zone under super-atm. pressure, 
where it is preheated to a temp, sufficient to flash it into 
vapor under sub-atm. pressurc, aud is then passed into a 
flas^iing zone under sub-atm. pressure, and the vapors 
only, thu.s produced, are passed to a cracking zone such as 
a pipe coil, which is under a lower sub-atm. pressure, 
whence vapors^ an drawn off to maiiitaiii the low pre.ssurc 
and passi'd through fiactionatiug zones, aud a cooling 
and sepg. svst^i. Apn is described. 

Cradring and hydrogenating heavy hydrocarbon oils. 
Robert K. Riithrun (tf> Standm Oil Co. of Ind.). U. S. 
l,948,7;iti, I’eli. 27. An app. is descTiliefl arranged for 
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> beittlng oil to a cracking temp, at relatively low pressures, 

4 sepg. gasdtine and coke from the remaining reaction pVod- 
ttcto, compressing the remaining liquid reaction products 
to above 100 atm. and heating them to above 400* while 
contacting them with H, sepg. gasoline and lighter prod- 
ucts formed by the hythogenation, Imd cracl^g the re- 
maining hydrogenation pr^ucts at a pressure of about 
200 lb. contacting the cracked vapors with the 
» hydrogenated products, and returning the cracked residues 
’ to a prior stage of the system. 

Apparatna for craddng hydrocarbon oils. Hans Magnus. 
U. 8. 1,948,072, Feb. 20. An oil reservoir is connected 
with a preheating coil, and also directly with a cracking 
coil, and a pump is provided in a pipe between the junctuir 
of the piiie from the reservoir to the crackiilg coil vrith the 
pipe b^wcen the i coils and the cracking coil; thermo- 
statically operated valves increase the flow through the 
I direct pipe when the temp, in the cracking coO rises and 
reduce it when such temp, falls. 

Pressure apparatus for use in cracking oils. TlHomas 
Montgomery and John C. Morrison (to Standard (hi 
Devdofimcnt Co.) . U. S. 1,948,391 , Feb. 20. A pressute 
shell which may be formed of steel is provided with a 
liquid-tight lining of concreh\ # 

Fractionating column suitable for use in oil-cracking 
aystems. Wm. H. Bahlke and Ernest W. Tliiele (to 
^ Standard OU Co. of Ind.). U. S. 1,947,577, Feb. 20. 

Refining overhead products of hydrocarkon oil craddng 
Jacque C.* Morrell and Gustos Kglofl (to Universe Od 
I^oducts Co.). U. S. 1,947,868, Feb^ 20.| Healed 
vaporous overhead products are subjected to the action nf 
SC)t, free O and steam in the presence of a iiqumetallu 
.solid contacting^, agent such as bauxite, fuller’s earth oi a 
zeolite to remove gum -forming substances, ctc.\ U. 8 
^ 1,947,869 relates to a generally similar process in Which the 
vapors are treated with a mixt. of SOi and steam in tin 
prc.sencc of discrete particles of a solid metallic salt stidi 
as ZnSOi. Cf. C. A. 28, 2516« 

Tower suitable for refining cracked hydrocarbon vapors 
with fuller’s earth. Philip 8. Nissoii (to Gray Processes 
Corp.). U. 8. 1,948,126, Feb. 20. 

Bubble-cap tactionating apparatus suitable for use 
with hydrocarbon oils. Raymond W. Bielfeldt. U. S 
J ,048,600, Feb. 27. Structural details. 

Stabilizatioa of hydrocarbon oils. Joseph K. Roberts 
and George W. Watts (to The Standard (Ml Co.). Can 
339,405, Feb. 13, 1934. From* hot hydrocarlMm-oil 
vapors are conde]|;ised undesir^d high-l)oiiiiig constituent s, 
and then a portion of the desired constituents. Tin 
vapor, contg. some of the desired constituent togethet 
with undesired excessively volatile const i/uents, is 
to an alisorption system in which the desired constitiu iii 
is absorbed in a liquid medium, llie absorption liquid 
may be tiie condensate of the first fractionation contg 
the constituents desired in the final product . 

Treating hydrocarbon, oils with greensand to remove 
gum-fonnmg aobsUfiices, etc. Charles D. Lowr> (to 
Universal OTl Products Co.). U. 8. 1,949.749, March 
All oil .such as a cracked distillate is treated in the vapoi 
phase with greensand (suitably in thc^pscsencc of«HCl). 

DistUU^ hydrocarbon oils. John 8. Wallis (to \lco 
l»roduct8, Inc.). U. S. 1,947,817, Feb. 20. Vapors 
l>roduced by heating a hydrocarbon oil are passed count ct- 
current to and in contact with reflux oil in a fractionating 
zone; an intermediate fraction of the reflux oil is with 
drawn from the fractionating zone*, stripiicd of its lightci 
constituents in an external stripping zone; the heaviest 
reflux oil fraction is stripped with steam in an internal 
stripping pne sep. from the unvapori^ oil while the 
steam and evolved vapors from the ii|ternal stripping 
zone ore permitted to enter the fractionating zone. Apr 
is described. 

Hydrocarbon oil convenion. Malcolm H, Tuttle (i<» 
Gyro Process Co.) . t J. 8. 1,948,872, Feb. 27. In a pick’ 
ess in which hydrocarbons in vapor phase are pyrolytiealh 
converted at tenips^ of alxiut 540-7ti()* to form lower- 
fioiling pioducts, the conversion is arrested to prevent 
excessive formation of undesirable pnidiicts such as fi\e« 
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gas and free carbon by flashing the preheated oil into 1 
vapors in a vaporizing zone, and directly admixing the 
vapors with the hydrocarbons formed in the pyrolytic 
conversion zone of the vapor phase conversion process to 
bring the temp, of th^ mulling mixt. to about 370-480“. 
App. is descrilHsd. 

Destructive hydrogenation of heavy hydrocarbon oils 
in the vapor phase. Howard W. Strong (is ImptYial 
Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,940,080, Feb. 27. 
Hydrogenation of vapor from oils is effected under a total * 
pressure* of at least 10 atm. and at an elevated temp, 
(suitably about fi00°) with sunuUaneous use of juxta> 
loosed catalytic materials one of which is of the massive 
type (formed ot iniii coated with Sn) and the other of the 
lx>rous type comprising FciOa. App. is tkiscribed . 

Destructive hydrogenation of heavy hydrocarbon oils. 
Philip L. Young (to Standard-I. (i. Co.). TJ. S. 1,11-19,- 
230, Feb. 27. A heavy hydiocarlKm oil such as a crude or 3 
lubricating slock is passed in liquid condition with free TI 
under pressure above 20 atm. through a reaction zum* 
coutg. a sulfuctive catalyst, with eondilions of feed rate. 


Augustine F. S. Musantc (to Sun Oil Co.). U. S. 1,947,- 
821, Feb. 20. Varioos structural and operative details 
are described. ^ , 

SepsratiM hydtocsrbons. Sigbert Seelig. Ger. 501,- 
K77, Jan.^, 1984 (a. 235. 1.04). Addn. to 582,717 
(r. .1. 28, H90‘). The method erf 582,717 for obtaining 
oils by heating distn. residues in a rotary furnace is 
modified liy introducing high-boiling tesiduw from a 
fractionating plant and the products from a "cracking’* 
plant, into the rotarv dmm furnace while stiff hot. 

Oils. Max Naphtali. Fr. 757,490, Dec. 27, l?m. 
Fractions of gas oil, paraffin oil and liihricating oiks arc 
subjected, before cracking or before filtering and purifying, 
to ail intermediate treatment by a mixt. of air or other gas 
ctmtg. O and Cl, the amt. of Cl not Iwing above 2% and 
the temp. Iielow 50®. Tlie treatment mav In; followed by 
tn^atment with alk. products or H2SO4. 

Oil recovery. • N. V. Olie-Zuivering-Maatschappij 
"Olziim." Fr. 757,234, r)t*c. 22, 1938. Waste lubr^ting 
and insulating oils are recovered by renioving solid im- 
purities, c'entrifiiging and treating with alk. liquids. 


partial pmsiirc of H and temps, suitably in terad justed to 
increase miAerially, by dcsttuclivc hvdiogenation, the 
lubricuLing qualities of tin lieavier fi act ions, with a 
limited formation of lowcr-fioiling fractious; liquid oil is 
withdrawn and lower-boiling fi actions uusuitalih* for use 
as luiiricants are sepd., and tlu lowcr-boiling fi act ions * 
aic passed, at a Alativcly higher i«‘tnp. with free H under 
liressuiX' above .‘JO atm., bufwith reduced II palftial pies- 
suic, over d second sulf active catalyst to produce, !>v 
destructive hydiogcnution, ii liglit low-lKiiliiig product of 
antidetonatmg projKities siutablr* foi use as a motor fuel 
App. IS described. 

^talytic hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils. RoIktl P. 
Russell and Willard C. Asbiiiw (to Standard -1. G. Co ). , 
P. S. 1,949,(330, March 0. VaiuHis details of app. and 
operation an* desciibcd for treating oil at an elevated 
temp, in the picsence of a f/iielj’' divided susixmdcd cata- 
lyst .such as Cr and Mo oxirles. 

Hydrogenating higher-boiling oils to produce motor 
fuel. RoIktI P. Russi’ll (to Staiidard-I. G. Co.). P. S. 
J,9j9,ti31, March 6. ITydrogeiiation is effected undci 
jiressures above KM) aim. at temps, aliove 480“ in a rc- 
.iction vcsw‘l at lea,st the inner surfate of which is formed < 
ol an alloy of I'V with Cr about 27%, Ni 22%, Si not more 
than 2% and C less than 0.5% Various details of app. 
.iii.iiigeiiicut are deseiilVd. P. S. 1,949,032 relates to tFe 
treatment of materials such heavy reduced crude oils, 
letiiicry rc.sidues, etc., in liquid phase with H under more 
than 100 atm. pressure while it is passing through a reaction 
/•)iie packed wilKlumiis of solid catalytic material com- 
pi isiug oxides and sulfides of metals of the 0th group of the 
periodic system, such as thosi' of Cr, Mo and W, at a 
temp, of about 400", removing total liquid and /aporoius 
prcKlucts in a single •stream without distn. from the le- 
aetion zone after most of the oil is,con'^crtcd into naphtha 
.Mid hi'avier iiouvlscoiis fractions, cooling under full 
pressure to a temp, at which only the naphtha remains 
\aporized, and sepg. the products into fractions. Ajip. i*' 
dcscrilxid.* * % , . * 

Partial oxldatioii of hydrocarbons. Joseph 11. Janies 
1(0 Clarence P. Byrnes, trustee). 1^. *S. 1,948,817, Feb. 
27. A mixt. of a finely divided hydiocaiboii matiTul 
such as gas oil or naphtha and an O-contg. gas such as air 
*s ft*d through a hot rcMlioii zone and thence in contact 
with a series of sep. oil layers contg. oxidation products 
which arc maintained at different temps, for eoudciibing 
umipds. of diffenmt av. mol. wts. in the different laycis. 
App. is described. Cf. C. A . 28, 1364’'. • 

Apparatus for condensing hydrocarbon vapor mmwes. 
Tohii C. Mahoney (to Alcu Products, Inc.). U. b. 

1 ,947,863, Feb, 20. Vapor is introduced into a coohiig 
uiil imit within a shell and ilin'cted dowiiwaidlv over the 
unit to the lower poition of tlu* •'hell and iipwaidl\ to the 
“Pfier portion hicU'iieiideuUy ol the down-flowing vapor. 
Various structural details are described « . - 

Apparatus for doterminlng critical pressures of sub- 
stances such as hydrocarbons. (lelliTt Allcman and 


e. g., n soln. of NaiPOi. 

Combustible oil. Imperial Chemical Industries I/td. 
Fr. 757,326, Dec. 23, 1933. An oil for comprcswin motm? 
contains in the dissolved state a small siiut. of an easily 
inffainmable accelerator chosen to reduce the delay period 
(time between injection and lighting) and a small amt. of 
another accelerator chosen to lower the spontaneous flash 
jHiint of the oil. ITie 1st may he an alkvl nitrite or nitrate 
(2%), and the 2nd an org. Br compel., e. g., benzyl or Bu 
bromide 01 an org. O compd., such as Cu olealc or steam te 

Refilling mineral off. Jack F. M. Taylor and Harold 1. 
T^ounsbiiry (to The Shell Development Co.). Can. 
;m,531, FVb 29, 1934. Mineral oil distillate is sepd. 
into a miiiiber of fractions. One or more of these fractions 
Is tieatcd in such a way as to change the constitution of 
S-lx*aring components so that these ci>mpOfients can be 
scjkI. by (hsln. Aftei sepn. of the S rompds. these frac- 
tions arc blended with the others, which may or may 
not have Ik-cii chemically treated. 

Vacuum- and steam-distiUation system for mineral 
oils. Metallgcs. A.-G. (Max Gensecke, inventor), 
(ki. ri9(),218, Feb. 1, 1934, and 592,311, Feb. 5, 1034 
(C1.2;i6. i.o;^) • • . . . . 

Apparatus for generating gas to be used m hydrogena- 
tion of petroleum. Milon J. Trumblc and Win. L. 
vScclev (to l*n)Ci\ssco, Ltd.). IJ. S. 1,948,808, Feb. 27. 
Structural details of an app. aic descrilied. Supcrlu*alcd 
steam ivS brought into contact^ with carbonaceous oil 
sludge lt> sep. lighter oil in a continuous cyclic hydrogena- 
tion system. U. S. 1,948,809 relates to a petroleum- 
hydrogenating and -dephlegmating app. of tlic hubblc- 
tower typi*. 

Destructive hydrogenation of oils, tars or the like. 
Mathias Pier, Kurt Wisscl and Walter Dinkier (to Staiid- 
aid-1. G. Co.). U.S. 1,949,109, Feb. 27. Material such 
as a tar or heavy oil, CO, etc., is heated with a hydro- 
genating gas under at Icat 20 atm. pressure in a reaction 
vebst*l the inner surface of which is formed of a Zn alloy 
[ having am. p. above 500® such as an G||^1oy of Zn 42, Cu 
51 and Ni 7%. An arrangement of app. is desmbed. 

Piessure-fflter apparatus for separating solidified wax 
from diluted oil at low temperatures. Chester B. Adams 
(to Standard Oil Co. of Iiid.). U. S. 1,948,018, Feb. 20. 
Various slnietiiral, inech. and opiTativc details arc de- 
scribed. . . 

Condensation and separation of constitoeiits of mixtures 
of gases, hydrocarbon vapors and steam. Robert Pyzcl 
' (to Universal Oil Products Co.). U. S. 1,1^,595, Feb. 
27. Various details of stnictiire anti ojicration of a con- 
densing and sepg. system arc dcsiTitied, suitable for treat- 
ing niixts. produced by hydrocarbon -oil coiiversiim. 

Water-soluble "petroleum sulfonates." T<co Liberthson 
(to L. Sonneboni Sons, Inc.). U. S. 1,947,861, Feb. 20. 
Water-sol. petroleum sulfonates in laminar form are 
obtained from sludges resulting from the treatment of 
tictrfileiim oils with HaSOi and ctmtg. green petroleum sifl- 
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fonic acids together with non-acid org. compds., by 
si'lcclivcly removing the non-acid org. compds., then 
rioting the acids with a base forming water-sol. salts, 
dissolving the resulting salts in a solvent and appl 3 ring 
the resulting soln. as a thin Him to a smooth heated metal 
surface to evup. the solvent, so tliat lami^ fragments 
can be dislodged atid collected. 

Treating asphaltic oils with employment of aluminum 
chloride. Ulric H. Bray and Claude K. Swift (to Uuion 
Oil Co. of t'alif.). IJ. S. 1,‘.>18,103, Feb. 20. For pro- 
ducing lubricating oil, thc^ oil is commingled with an “as- 
phalL-pplg. solvent** such as a propane mixt. and the 
asphalt is removed from the oil dissolved in the solvent; 
solvent is removed Irom the subs^ntially asplialt-frce 
oil and the latter is treated with AlClf at a temp. Ixdiiw 
that at which any substantial cracking takes place, and the 
Aids and assoed. reaction products are sepd. from the 
purified oil. An airangeraent of app. is described. U. S 
1 ,948,104 relates to a generally similar process in which the 
treatment with AlCls is at a temp, sufliciently high to 
convert the unstable hydriK^arbous into reaction pifKlncls. 

* 'Sweetening*' gasoline, kuland B. Day (to I'liiviTSul 
Oil Producl.s Co.). IF. S. 1,948,500, Feb. 27. The 
gasoline is treated with a mixt. of a Cu compd. such as 
C 11 SO 4 or Cu oxide and NII4CI and filtered through 
fuller’s earth. App. is described. 

Purifying and deacidifying add-treated gasoline. 
Samuel J. Dickey. U. S. 1,949,780, March 0. Gasoline 
distillate which has been treated with H 2 SO 4 and contains 
sulfonates is heated, in a stream and in the atmnee of 
alkalies, to a temp, at which the sulfonates are dccompd.; 
the stn*atn is withdniwn from contact with any heated 
surface and in liquid form is immediately contacted, with- 
out previous material change in temp., with solid NaOll; 
any resulting liquefied alkali is sepd. from the stream, 
and the material is then fractionated. App. is dcscribc^rl 

"Antiknock'* motor fuel. Ludwig Rosenstem (to 
Shell Development Co.). XI. S. 1,948,449, Feb. 29. 
An org. dcriv. of a nictallocyanic acid such as tetraiso- 
propyl ester of hydroferrocyanic acid is added to motor 
fuel such os gasoline (suitalily in a proportion of about 
0.2-0.4%). Isopropyl ale., cyclohexanol, etc., may in: 
used as lilcnding agents. Cf . C. A. 27, 4390. 


Lubricating oil. David R. Merrill and PhUip Subkow 
(to Union Ofl Co. of Calif.). U. S. 1,948,042, Feb. 20 . 
For sepn. of a hydrocarbon oil into fraction.s, the oil 
extd. with /9,/9'-dichlorocthyl ether and liquid SOs to 
form a raffinate phase and an ext. phase, and these phases 
are sepd. from each other. ' 

Lubricating oils from unrefined viscous petrbleuni 
ffactions.i, Philip L. Young (to Standard-1. G. Co.) 
U. S. 1,949,231, Feb. 27. A viscous oil such as a reduced 
crude or lubricating stock is exld. with a selective solvent 
such as phenol and glycerol to scp. the oil into liquid 
portions of high- and low-lul)ricaLiug value, and a fraction 
of the latter is subjected to di^stnictive hydrogenation 
under a pn*ssnn* above 50 atm. and at temps, of about 
370-450® for conversion into oil of higli-hihricating value. 

Apparatus for filtering and purifying lubricating oils. 
Charles A. Winslow (to Catherine B. Winslow). U. S 
l,9't8,282, Feb. 20. Structural features. 

Apparatus for cleaning used oils. Antonio K. JA‘ga. 
vSwLss 10.3,281, Oct. 2 , J933 (Cl. .38/i). App. for deaniiiK 
dirty usi'd mineral oils by clarifying with an aq. alk. 
soln. of NaxSiOsf and filtering, is described. , 

Lubricant for metal-drawing or stamping operations. 
Roliert C. Williams (to Ironsides Co.). U. S. 

FVh. 20. A wax or wax -like material such as beeswax 01 
carnaulia wax which will remain in the form of solid ot 
semi-solid iiarlicles at the usual opetatiiig temps, and 
prior to the contact of the p^irls to Ik* lubricated is dis 
persed 111 a liquid vehicle such as a soap sr£n. , | 
Lubricants for textile machinery. Deutsche llvdiin 
werkc A.-G. Ger. 592,267, Feb. 5, 19;i4 (Cl. 2:ir. I ; 
Usi* is made of oleic ale. or inixts. tliereof withy lie liibn 
cants ordinarily used. \ 

Wax-free blended asphalt. Robeii K. UaUott (to 
" Union Oil Co. of Calif.). U. 8 . 1,948,296, 20. \ii 

oil contg. asplialt and wax, such as a crude 01 topped oil, 
IS commingled with a liquefied nonnallv gaseous h>dio- 
carbon such us propane to sep. asphalt from the oil and 
wax dissolved in the solvent, as bv settling, and the asphalt 
is removed and is then blt*nded with oil to produce* wax 
free blended asphalt. An arraiigeincnl of app. is di 
scribed. 


23--CELLUL(XSE AND PAPER 

CARLBTON R. CURRAN 


Cellulose chemistry in 1933. D. Kruger. Zellstoff u 
Papier 14, 89-93(1934). — A review of the literature on 
the structure and mol. wt. of cellulose, the homogeneity 
of cellulose (a-, / 3 -, 7 -cellulosc) , the action of salt solns. 
on pulps, hemicclluloses, the constitution of lignin, and 
the chemistry of ligninsulfonic acids, with 53 rcfcrcncixs. 

S. I. Aronovsky 

Assumed non-identity of cotton and wood cellulose. 
J. Barsha and Harold Hibbert. /. Am. Chem, Soc, 56, 
748(1934).— Bell (C. A. 26, 5*114) has questioned the 
identity ot the chom. structures of cotton and wood cellu- 
lose on the basis of melhylation expts. These expts. 
cannot be duplicated, celiulo.se from spruce, beech and 
maple giving 44.24, 43.08 and 43.72% MeO, which are 
not max. figures. C. J. West 

The heating of cotton when hulked and its effect on 
seed and lint. H. P. Smith, M. H. Byrom, D. T. Kit- 
lough and D. L. Jones. Agr. Enf>. 14, 28(M(1933).— 
Heating of piled cotton is caused by excessive moisture 
due to pulling the cotton before it is fully mature and to 
tkc presence of green leaves and green unopen bolls. 
Seed taken from the surfw'e of a pile of cotton that had 
heated in storage contained 17.21% fat, whereas those 
from the ins|jdo of the pile contained 15.34%. Heating of 
the seed on the inside of the pile caused the free fatty 
acids to sep. mjre r^^adily, and this resulted in the pro- 
duction of a lower grade of refined oil. There was no 
significant difference in the water content of seed from 
the mside and the outside of the heated pile. Exces- 


sive heating destroyed the germinating pf)wer of the sc».il, 
lowered the grade of lint and caused a. loss of 31- 35'/^ iti 
the strength of the fiber. K. D. Jacob 

^ The re^ meaning of and 7 -cellulose. K. L. Hitman 
World\Paper Trade Rev, 100, 968-74(1933). -AflalvM 
of a no! of European pulps (sulfite, sullate, straw aii<< 
hiurdwood) showed that: ( 1 ) ^ 1 -cellulnse content is 
linear function of Cu no.; (2) Cl abv>n>tion no. is p lincai 
function of the sum of lignin and 7 -cellulose. It is 1 011 
eluded that: ( 1 ) ^-cellulose is real cellulose*, the micella 
being affected in such a way that t^is form of cellulo'*t 
e is readily dispersed by mercerizing* liquor and 'the abilii> 
to reduce Fchling’s soln. is enhanced; (2) 7 -cellulosc con- 
tains a constituent which is affected by bleaching; as i>Lm 
pentosans are not affected by Cl, but aie sol. in merceii/- 
ing liquor, 7 -ccllulosc is probably a mixt. of pentosan, 
and a Cl-absorbing constituent. < A. Papincau-Couturc 
Recent advances in ffie knowledge of cellulose and 
fiber structure, and their relation to the heating process 
Leslie G. Cottrall. World's Paper Trade Rev, 100 , 12 M'. 
9 1218, 1250-61, 1295-8, 1330-44, 1375-80, 1420, 142:’. 
1403-8, 1502, 1504, 1546, 1584-90(1983); Paper Maki^ 
BrU, Paper Trade J. 86 , TS8-16, 25-30(1933).- A 
review of modern concepts of the mech. and chem. stnt< ■ 
ture of cellulose fibers, and their bearing on the effects 
produced by the beating process, both in the stock and m 
the paper produced therefrom. C. advances a tlwoiv 
which is essential!^ the same as that of Campbdl (C. A. 
24, 1976; 26, 6416; 27, 4394) . A. Papineau-Couture 
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Manufaetun ol celluloae acetate Ml I 17 dninc meth- 1 
ode. Max Ullmatin. KoUoid-Z. 06, 247-61(1933); c( 
**''‘*^- Arihur Fleis4cr 
The dielectnc atrencth of acetylcelluloae in thin «"«■ 

S- R.) 3, 869-60 

(103.)).- The (lii'lcc. sfreiiRtli of acetylcflliilose piactkally 
roitici<ieK with thcwe of other tnatprials of hig h mol. wt. 

£ino HAnninen 

Preparation of triacetylcellulose. Icliiro Sokurada and 
Kyohei Inoue. J. Soc, Chem. Ind,, Japan 37, Suppl. ^ 
binding 63-5(1934). — Klcvcu samples of surgical cotton 
were acetylated after different pretreatments. The exptl. 
data show that the proper pretnatment of the cellulose 
with water or AcOII may aeceleiate the reaction 60- to 
lOO-fold. The authors feel that AcOH is to be preferred 
to HsO, on account Of the dctrimentl&l effect of H»0 
upon csleriiigation and the long periods (about 10 days) 
iim*ssary for the uniform distribution of H|0. 3 

Karl Kammermcyer 

Comparative lignin determinations by the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the Waldhof INoU] methods. 
August Noll and Fritz Bolz. rapier-Fahr. 31, Tech.- 
w iss.-Teil 504-fJ(1933) . — Contrary to the results of Lewis, 
et al. (C. ^4. 27, 42103) the 2*nicthods give compaiable 
lestilts on a wide variety of pulps. It is necessary that the 
Mimplc be 6nely gxuund, and an KtOH-CJl« extn. must 
used with sulffte pulps. The improved Noll method ^ 
{C A. 27, 2804) ftas been accepted as tentative standard 
by the .German J)ulp chemists. K. H. Dbughty 
New light 6n tne structure and properties of cellulose. 
Tames Strachan. Paper Maker df Brit. Paper Trade J. 
86, TSl -2 ( 19.33). — Keren t work confirms statements 
made by S. us far bark as 1922. A Papinv|iU -Couture 
Progress of the division of industrial and cellulose 
chemisti7, McGill University .• Harold Hibbcrt. Pulp ^ 
Paper Can. *35, 1021 (KlU.'!!)- — A revsew of work on eeltu- 
h»se and ligtiin chemistry cairiod out during 19.33. 

• A. Papineau-Couture 

Research progress in the division of physical chemistry, 
McGill University. O. Maass. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 
107-71(193*1); cf. C. A. 27, 2800. — A review of the 
work of iiitircbt to the pulp and paper industry carried out 
I luring 19.33. A Papiiieau-Couture 

Research progress in the pulp and paper division of the 6 
forest Products Laboratories (of Canada). J. H. Ross. 
Pulp Paper Can. 35, 172-4(19214); cf. C id. 27, . 32129 
\ I c view of the W'oik ddne duiing 192)3. A. P.-C. * 
Report of the Committee ,on Physical, and Chemical 
Standards (of the Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp 
A Paper Association). C. A. Sankey, et al. Pulp Paper 
Can. 35, 74 -The eoiiini. iccoiumend; (1) 

do])tinTi as offleial by the section ol the Biitibh pulp j 
( \ .'ihuAioii app. and iiietliiHl; (2) use of (he inclrie system, 
insofar us possible, as a cuiiimuu iiictliod for expressing 
list results. Appeadte A. Determination of drainage 
factor with the British sheet machine. Ibtd. T.’j.— A 
-'iscriprion of the technic oi the dctii., oased on llu work 
nl Campbell ((\ A. 27. 2807). Appendix B. Recent 
developments in dassiffcation of paper-makiim fibers 
dt the pulp and pajfer division (of the Forest Products 
Laboratories of Canada). O. IJ. O. Jones and II. Wyatt 8 
Tdhnstoii. Ibid. 79 8; cf. C. A. 27, 2805.— Different 
ilevices for classifying fibers according to length wen* 

( oust meted and tested, and the theoretieal basis of their 
u.ioii was examd. The previously described instrument 
1 ms been simplified by reauciiig the no. oi units from 5 to 
2‘ The new arrangement has been shown to be practicable 
.ind has been adopted as a staudaid iiistmment by the 
pulp and papci division. Appendix C. Developn^ents in 
Standards ^during 1033. Ibid. 78-81.--Brief review xvith ^ 
1‘ibliography.of 112 references. A. Papineau-Couture 
The future of cellulose and j^ulping processes. James 
^Machan. Paper Maker Gf Brit. Paper Trade J. 86, 

I SI 77-8(1933). — very brief discussion. A. P.-C. 

Drum barkiiig. W. Sclimid. Papier-Fabr. 31, Tech - 
^Mss.-Teil 59(ba(19;k3).- Mcch. R. H. Doughty 
Groundwood studies : tiieoretical eflldencnr. W . Boyd 
C ampbell. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 218-19(1934).— The 


amt of useful work done in grinding wood is cstd. to be 
about 0.012% of the total energy consumed by the ma- 
chine. Though some of the values usi*d iu the calciis. 
are admittedly not very accurate, the estns. arc of value 
in showing the order of magnitude of the efilcieticy ot the 
wood giinder; if anything, the figure arrived at is on the 
high sidy. A. Papineau-Couture 

The problem of bamboo. Anon. World*^ Paper 

Trade Rev. 100, 1121-0(192121). — Comparative seiiii-coin. 
pulping and paper-making tests were carried out on old 
flowered banibo^, freshly flowered bamboos and mature 
bamboos. The results cleat ly showed that floweret! 
bamboos, even after 4 yrs.* standing and though diy 
and dead, retained their paper-making qualities, but le- 
quired slightly more diastic trealnicnt than mature bam- 
boo. A. Papiueau-Coutuic 

Report on the manufacture of newsprint from southern 
pine under conxniercial operating conditions. L. C. 
Anderson. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 9, 31-2(1934).-- 
ReiK>rt by an observer on the com. nin of newsprint made 
at the Thtirold mill of Beaver Wood Kibie Co., from 
groundwood and sulfite made from southern pine in scini- 
com. e(]uipmcnt at Savannah, Ga., which provc'd con- 
clusively that newsprint could he made* coiiiincrciully 
from southern pines, 'rhe quality did not measure up to 
that of standard Canadian newsprint, but could doubtless 
l)c improved with pulps produced on regular com. units. 

A. Papineuii-Couture 

Marginal problems in mill and woodlands departments. 
F. L. Mitchell. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 89-94(1934).— 
Howard Kennedy. Jbid 95-fi. — Address disc'ussiiig prob- 
lems of direct interest to both the woodlands department 
and the mill-operating departments of pulp and paper 
companies. A. Papincaii -Couture 

Swelling wood with water and aqueous solutions. C. 
G Schwalbe and Willi lleiser. Papier^Fabr. 31, Tech.- 
wiss.-Teil 655-07(19213); cf. Beiser. C. A. 28, 11624*. 
'riie swelling of sawdust is greatei m both acids and 
bases than in distd. water, contrary to the behavior of 
wood pulp, as detd. by secliiiieiitation vol. Time and 
nature of previous diying tieatment have a large effect; 
rapid drying rcdtu*es the effect of electrolytes while slow 
seasoning intcnsilics it, relative to water. No differences 
were noted in the effect of wati^i and elect roly tes on wood 
sections that could be usi'ribed to the inhibiting effect of 
structure. There was no evidence of swelling into the 
lumen. 'Lbe factors affecting swelling are: nature of 
drying treatment, d., percent age of springwuod and 
presence of hair ciacls. The rate «)f swelling is much 
greater in liquid than in vapor. R. H. D, 

The influence of temperature on the rate of natural 
penetration of electrolytes into wood. O. Maass. Can. 
J. Research 10, ISO 9(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1253.— The 
rates of diffusion of NaOH, NaCl and HCl into chips 
of block spruce heart wood irnpregiiated with water were 
measured for different shapes of chips at 20®, 50® and 75®. 
In the longitiidinnl direction of the wood, HCl diffusers 
the most raindly anil NaOH and NaCl diffuse at nearly 
the same rates. In the lateral direction Na( )H diffuses the 
most rapidly, becauM* of its action on the wood. 
Conen. of electrolyte is practically without influence on 
the time to half-value for NaOH and HCl. The d. of the 
wixid does not affect the rate of diffubion ot NuOH . The 
rate of diffu.sinn of water into air-dry chips was mcasun*d 
at 20® and 50**. J. W. vShipley 

Report of the Committee on Pubwood (of the Technical 
Section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association). R. 
W. Sterns, cf a/. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 82-3(1934); cf. 
C. A. 27, 2803. — Two com. te,sts carried out with tlu? 
preservative "lignasan" (the toxic constituent of which is 
Kt mercuric chloride) by spraying on wood sent to the 
storage pile gave contradictory results— in pie 1st lest 
the wood was in piactically the same condition after 
storage for 9 months; in the 2nd t^st it way badly dis- 
colored and showed considerable surface dcvelopnienls of 
fungus after storage for 4 months. Preliminary expis. 
have indicated, merely as a general trend, that as the sp. 
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gr. of wood i ttcr e aaeg there is an almost proportionate in- 
crease in the yield of pulp per unit of wood vol. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Penetration of western hemlock diips by cmitAnm hi. 
sulfite liquor. C. K. Hrubesky and G. H. Chidester. 
Paper Trade J. 98. No. 7, 34-7(1934) Bomb-acale pene- 
tration tests on 5/8-iu. chips of vreslorn hemlock ( Tsugfi 
keterophyUa) hcartwood and sapwood. both in fresUy cut 
and oven-dry condition, were made at const, temps, of 
110^, 115* and 120*, to del. the rate of penetration of the 
CaHt(SOi)i liquor and the time required to burn the chips. 
Cooking acids contg. 3, 0 and 8% total and 0.8, 1.20 and 
1 .20% combined SOi, resp., were used for each of the con- 
ditions stated. The time required for penetration of 
moist hcartwood chips with etudi of the acids during a 
utiifonii rate of temp, rise fiom 30* to 110* was also deid. 
Pciicaratioii was ai*(^cratcd by an increase in temp, and an 
increase in the excess SOs content of the liquor. It was 
more rapid in the sapwood than in tjbe heartwood and was, 
to a very slight extent, more rapid in oven-dry than in 
moist woods. The temp, at which the chips were burned 
varied with the acid conen. and HsO content. At 110* 
the only burning occurred in moist sapwood chips when 
treated with the H% acid. A. Papineau-Couture 
Circulation with heating brings automatic control of 
cooking. A. R. MacAllister. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 175- 
(i(1934). — ^A discussion of the Babcock-Wilcox forced- 
circulation, indirect-heating sulfite cooking system in- 
stalled at the Kimberly-Clark mill, Kimberly, Wis. (cf. 
Swanson, Lang and Smith, C. A. 26, 5204-5). 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Digester circulation systems. G. L. M. Hellsironi. 
Pulp Paper Can. 35. 135-G, 144(1934); ci. C. A. 27, 
1750.— A brief discussion of forced circulation systems for 
sulfite cooking with particular reference to the Hellstroin 
system. The chief characteristics are: (1) downward 
circulation inside the digester; (2) dimination of a screen 
at the liquor intake, u trash-type of circulating pump 
being used that can handle any chips that are carried by 
the circulating liquor; (3) introduction of a glass inspec- 
tioii-piecc just above the pump to observe the circulating 
liquor. A. Papineau-Couture 

Sulfite-digester circulating systems. A. H. Lundberg. 
Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 7, No. 10, 15-17(1933).— A 
brief discussion bringing ohl the advantages of the use of 
hot acid. A. Papineau-Couture 

Acid circulation and gas re-absorption. A. D. Merrill. 
Pulp Paper Can. 35, 133-4(1934).— The advantages of 
circulating both liquor and the gas which seps. in the top 
of the digester are pointed out. This effects uniform distri- 
bution of both temp, and acid cot^n., and also main- 
tains Ihc^trength of the acid at a higher level during the 
cook, so that a weaker initial cooking acid c^ be used. 
In the Lurgi system^ all of the circulating piping and the 
siphon are. located inside the digester. A. P.-C. 

Probable error snd accuracy of testing (in tlid pulp 
and paper industry). Ragnar Monnberg. Paper Trade 
J. 98, No. 12, 41-2(1934) — M. presents and briefly 
discusses the results of error detns. characterizing the 
accuracy which has prevailed in a com. lab. in ^e detn. 
of; a-cellulosc,tCu no., pitch extn., ash (all in sulfite < 
pulp), “Mead value** test and Valley beater test. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Modem practice in screening pulp. L. £. Kendall. 
Pulp Paper Can. 35, 111-16(1934). — ^A review of present 
^undwood-screeniug layouts and of the variables af- 
fecting groundwood-screening. A. Papineau-Couture 
Effect of various methods of preparing the diointe- 
mted pulps before beati^ on the strength and other ^ 
cnoracteristics after beating. II. Ainsworth Ilarrison. 
Paper Maker ^ Brit. Paper Trade J. 86, TS175-6; 
World^s Paper Trade Rev. 99, 1698, 1700(1933) .—Data 
ore presented riiowing that different test results may be 
obtained depending on the method adopted for coneg. the 
disiutegratea pulp ]frior to beating in the Lamptm mill. 
It is recommended that during the conen. of all pulps 
the filtered liquid should be repassed through the mat of 
pulp till quite free from fine fibers. A. Papineau-Couture 


1 Tbs chaagot in pulp during beating. Kristian O. Berg 
Ps^-Pfl6f.,31,Tech.-wi88.-Teil ^11, 617-22(1933).** 
The length-diam. ratio (l/d) of pulp fibers may either (1 1 
decrease* continuously, (2) approai'h a min. or (3) pus. 
through a min. value during heating. Behavior 3 is 
characteristic of slow-growth iidirlhern conifers. Tin 
measuring technic of Bergman and Backmonn (C. A. 23, 
5580) wi^ used. In an attempt to find a lUpid ineans ol 

2 obtaining representative fiber dimension values a sedi- 
mentation test was developed by means of photoelec (ru 
indication of conen. changes (cf. Hart, C*. A. 24, 6031). 
To eliminate swelling effects and to obtain suitable d. 
and viscosity of the suspension medium, ale. -glycerol 
mixts. were used; the ntsulls were anomalous. Tests in 
96% KtOH gave more uniform results. Based on tin 
sedimentation ctfrvcs, the rate of fiber size reduction fulK 
off considerably as beating progresses. The particle diani 

3 by Stokes* law (if it is assumed that the partides arc spin r 
ical) and the l/d via Cans* equation (C.A. 23,3843) , euled 
from the time required for 60% sediinenlation, agn-r 
fairly well with the av. values obtained by mi&oscopu 
means. Fiber strength via Ruhleiuaun {C. A. 20, .3565; 
increased during beating in a way charach^ristic of the 
pulp type, reaching 18 k),./sq. mm. for strong bleached 
pulps. Apparently the fibers rupture at their weakest 

. points undt^ beating. That sheet strength passes through 
* a max. with beating while fiber strength continually in- 
creases may result from inability ol small particles to hkii 
together* in a way to deveUp their full stret^glb. 

k. H.jlloughtv 

(The evaluation of) pulp characteristics. V. Hot tenroi li 
Papier-Fabr., 31,Tech.-wiss.-Teil 557 78(19.33) - I h« 
methods ant^. results of extensive cooperatiw tests ol 
sulfite pulps for pulping degree, lignin, ash, Vellulusis, 

» wood gum, pentosans, EtOH and KlaO soly.i Cu no , 
viscosity, swellability and microscopic chi^acterLstK 
are recorded and discuH.sed. The agi cement attained is 
fairly good, but methods should be Ix^tter slandardi/cd 
'Jlie lignin content or a related test (bleachability, coloi 
reaction) offers a basis for a precise chcni. scale of puti^ 
hardness. Such a system, based oii pulping degree, wouUl 
take no account of strength and would Ufit be ditccllv 
applicable to bleached pulps. It would fotce a ckdi 
^ distinction between the present confUvSed concepts ol 
bard-soft and strong -weak as applied to pulps. Miuh 
work is required to .select a strength test method and m t 
up pulp specifications based thereon. The mass of spit lal 
properties required in par(jcular pulps must also lx u- 
duced to some sort of order. R. H. Doughty 

The substitutioa of purified (wood) pulp for rag pulp 
in the manufacture of high-grade pap«»r. S. A. Fotuv 
r Zellsioff u. Papier 14, 105-6(1934). — 'I'he effects ot 
ing (s^fite) and bleaching on the compii., streng4li aiui 
other properties of spruce fibers wcic studied. Mcdiuiii- 
hard sulfite has greater strength than either the hard ot 
soft varieties. Multii^e-stage bleaching is more favorabU' 
to the strength characteristics of the pulp than* bingh - 
St age bleaching . Also in Leningrad. Oblastnot Sovel Nuuth 
Innhenerno^TAh. Obshchestva TzeUyulozno Bumazhnol Prom 
New Problems of Cellvlose-Paper PrMuftion 1933, 37 ti.3 
t S. L. Aronovjky 

Permanganate number of pulp. R. H. Wiles. PuM 
Trade J. 98, No. 11, 34-4) (1934). -A detailed descriptitai 
is given of a technic which has bt^n found stuisfact()ry, hu* 
the conditions of which must be adhered to strictly io 
obtain good duplication of^resulti. In order that dupiicnti 
tests riiould agree withinl).5 cc., not more than the lol- 
lowing tolerances should be allowed : wt . of test specinu'ii 
,1.00 ^ 0.02 g. (oven-dry); temp, at start of reaction 
25 dt 2*; time of reaction 5 min. #=20 sec.; KMntk 
conen. J7/290 to iV/310; acid conen. 0.128-0.139;V 
Modifications which can be made in the technic for routuK* 
mill control work are indicated. A. Papineau-Couture 
Ammimiuffl bisulfite: its use os a hose in the sulfite 
pfoeeoB. B. O. Houghton. Pulp Paper Can. 35, 97 •liH 
(1934). — ^Bxptl. cooks were carried out to compare the 
relative effect of NHi and Ca bisulfites in cooking 
the properties of the pulp. Increasing oonen. of Nile 
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HSQi or SOt ten^ to increaae the cooking time 

meeMi^obt^ a of a desired degree of diction. 
*?^S“ ^bleached and bleached) cooked with a 

"*“}> ‘ow" MtiUen test lhan ihosc 
rooM with aad. For a given Cl no., the o- 

.•eDolose OOTtent of Ac unbleached pulp is higher with Ca- 
IMM a«^ ^ wiA NH«.basc acid. Pulp from Ca-bas.- 
acid yielded considerably more screenings.# 

». 1 . lai . Papineau-Couture 

fi Opfennann. Papier^ 
Fabr. 31, Tech.-wiss.-TeiI642-«(1933).— Knjsh moist roll 
pulp acquired a luxurious mold growth in 5 days from a 
oontaminated freight car. r. h. Doughty 

The of pulp bleaching for lidislav 

Rys and Alfred BOnisch. ZdUtoff u ^Papier 14, 97 100 
(1934).— A review Vrith 33 references S. L. A 
Bleach eequirements of pulp. C. O. Seborg. PaPer 
7 fade J • 98, No. 8, 109(1934). — The method is as follows i 
weigh out 6 portions of pulp each equiv. to approx. 15 
g. oven-dry pulp, place in 2-quan wide-mouthed fruit 
jars, mix thoroughly by a small high-speed stirrer with 
enough disld. water to give a consistence of 1. 9-2.1% 
after addn.* of the bleach liquor, add amts, of standardized 
bleach forming a series extedding both aljovc and Lielow 
the estd. bleach requirements of the sample, place in a 
thermostat at 40 2*" with a suitable agitating device, 

let bleaching priced till a drop of starch-KI soln. added 
to a small portion of the niixt. produces a light blue color 
which persutS|for 6 sec.*(corresponding to about 99% 
exhaustion of the bleach), make test sheets from the pulp 
after washing, wr-Hry between filter papers, dot. the color 
of the sheets in a suitable color-measuring device, calc, 
the bleach requirement of each sheet, and est. the mui. 
bleach requirement which gives the color accepted as 
standard. The method istaplilicable to all types of pulps, 
and gives Results that check within i - 2% on duplicate tests 
and that differ by not more than 1 3% from the actual 
amt. of bleach required hi com. bleaching. 

A. Papincau-Couture 

Review of bleaching technics. K. T. Steedmaii. Pttip 
Paper Can, 35, 101—2(1934). — ^An outline of the phases 
(tassed through during the past 15-20 yrs., culminating in 
the Thome tower type and pre-bleaching with Cl. 

A. Papineaii-Couture 

Rapid methods for the determination of bleached and 
unbleached fibers in pulp and paper. M. S. Kantrowitz 
and k. H. Simmons. Paper Trade /. 98, No. 10, 46- 8 
(1934) .--The official Bright stain requires approx. 1 
hi . for staining; the malachite green-Congo red stain of 
Seibert and Minor (C. A. 15, 2183), approx. 30 min.; 
the method usiiJg malachite green alone, not more than 
5 min., and shows a fait degree of accuracy in the hands 
of experienced analysts. The malachite green-Cougo red 
stain, with various conens. of Congo red, gives erroneous 
1 esults (generally lo^ for unbleached fiber content ) . The 
Kilz pieSiod (C. A. 25, 589) tijkes«approx. 16 min.; it 
lius been further simplified by eliminating 2 steps in the 
procedure (solns. “A" and '‘B" are not mixed previous 
to application on^c filler; the FeClf-KfPe(CN)t stain is 
not completely removed by washing; a clear soln. of 
bcuzopurpurin is used, instead of a soln. of a colloidal 
nature). In this form it gives fully as accurate results 
as the Bright method, and allows the fibers to be sepd. 
sufficiently from one another to permit the use of the count 
method in detg. percentage of bleached and unbleached 
libers. A. Papineau-Couture 

Continuoiis stuff prepaxation. C. W. Morden. 
Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 7, No. 12, 11-13(1933).— A biicf 
outline of trends and developments at present under way 
m Pacific Coasf mills in the field of continuous stuff 
prepn. « A. Papineau-Couture 

Trade names and their aignifleance. Frederick C. 
Clark. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 8, 71-108(1934).— A 
paper daasification chart based on the decimal ssrstem 
IS* presented, by means of whidi the relationship between 
«iU kinds of paper may be established. A. P.-C. 

Peper and other thin dheet materiala. Flexibility or 
stlffhesB tests uAig the fl|Xometer. R. I# Martin and 


1 G. R. Bray. World's Paper Trade Rat, 100, 2008-20, 
2088(1933). — Detn. of the relative flexibility ot stiffness 
of thin sheet elec, insulating materials by tueaiis of the 
fiexumetcr (F. T. Peiri'e, C, A* 25, 820) promises tf> hiivi 
application to such materials as fabrics, pain^rs (both un- 
treated and varnished), leatheroid, etc. With iiiaiiy 
matcriiils the plain rectangular strip siK'ciiiieii curls and 
kinlp;, sometimes to such an extent as to make any rcad- 

2 ing itnpossilile; in such cases, by using a pear-shapi^d loop 

specimen much more consistent readings were obtained. 
The methcMl of making the test and of calcg. the results 
is explained. A. Papineau-Couture* 

Madiinery foi the manufacture of paper. Kurt Geislcr. 
Kng, Progress 15,41 8(1934). — K review. IS. 11. 

Some poaaible developments in madiine design for 
low-sulfite news Iprintl furnishes at high speeds. IS. M. 
Little. Pulp Paper Can, 35, 110(1934).— A discussion 

3 emphasizing the* importance of improving wire drainage 

conditions. t A. Papineau-Couture 

Reduction of corrosion and wear by the use of laminated 
resinous machine parts. G. K. Landt. Paper Trade J, 
98, No. 7, 38-40(1934). — A disnissioii of the contribution 
which resinous machine parts make in securing coutiimous 
and uniform operation in the paper mill. A. P.-C. 
The vacuum-forming paper machine. Its present 
. field and possible future applications. A. N. Russell. 
World's Paper Trade Rev, 101, TiSO 94, 032 8(1934). - 
A general description of the machine, witli a discussion 
of its pra(*tical application to the makuig of certain grades 
of paper. A. Papineau-Couture 

Manufacture of parchment, imitation parchment and 
glassine papers. Papyro. Papeferia 56, 120-33(1934). 
Practical operating diiectious. A. Papineau-Couture 
Waterproofing of paper. James Strachau. Paper 
5 Maker 6f Brit. Paper Trade J. 87, TS49 50(1934).- 
A very brief discussion, giving an outline of early history 
of walerprcxifing of paper in Hngland, a classificatioxi of 
water-resistant and waterproof papers and indications 
on the choice of such papers, A. Papincau-Couture 
Removal of static electrical charges from paper. J. 
Rathier. Papier 37, 8J1 4(1934). — Static electricity was 
effectively discbargi^d fiom rolls of paper 750 iiiiu, long 
and 000 mm. in diam. by exposing the cud ol the roll to 
^ the action of ultra-violet light for 10 min. at a distaiK'e of 
I m. from a Hg-arc lamp. * Exposure fur such a short 
period did not affect the color of the papei . A. P.-C. 

Superficial esterification of paper. N. Ya. Solcchuik 
and N. N. Motovilova. Buntazhnaya Prom, 12, No. 10, 
39^43 (1933).— Paper was estcrificd with slearyl chloride 
by the method of Pringsheim, Loraud and Warel (C. A. 
26, 0123), with such changes in the conditions of the re- 
7 action, time and temp, as to insure ouly a partial and 
superficial e.Hterification. The lab. expls. were made in a 
glas.s app. with the exclusion of air and humidity. The 
paper was dried at 105*^, and xylene was dried with me- 
tallic Na and redistd. The paper (4 g.) wetted with 40 g. 
quinoline and then healed in an oil bath vdlh 40 g. stearyl 
chloride in 160 cc. xylene was washed with boiling ale 
and dried at lOO**. The paper treated with quinoline and 
the soln. of stearyl chloride in xylene were preheated to 
0 the desired temp, of the esterification before usi* in the 
process, llie increase in wt. of the eslerificd paper was 
44% (esterification of 0.25 of 1 OH group) on heating 3 
min. at ItK)” and 73% in 10 min. at 146® (0.5 of 1 OH). 
The products showed inferior mech. properties. Esterifi- 
cation to 39% decreased the hygroscopicity rit)%. Esteri- 
fication to 73% changed the hygroscopicity from 11 .3^;;. 
to 2.2% (the detTiS. were made at 15® in an atm. of HO^c 
p relative humidity). The dec. resistance of 73% esteri- 
fied paper was 8.95 X 10^* as compared with 2.04 X lO*® 
for the same paper (after an exposure of 44 hrs. in an 
atm. of 100% humidity). Chas. Blanc 

Analyaw of wool in paper. V. Gruesftnan. Papier 
37, 16t^-70(1934) . — ^A brief review and discussion of meth- 
ods for the detection and detn. oT wool iff paper. The 
Kjeldahl method is considered most suitable tor papers 
contg. no textile fibers, and the H 9 S 04 -soln. method for 
papers contg. no highly Hgnified fibers. A. P.-C. 
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Glue in fhA paper industry. £. Pallas. Papier^Fabr^Zl^ 
Tcch.-wiss -Teil fi34-7(10.3;j).— Analytk^ methods and 
recdTiunendations for the use of glue sizing are given. 

H. H. Doughty 

The permeability of transparent papers to water and 
water vapor. Oiiilio Tchh‘o and Emilio Cerbaro. Boll, 
reparto fibre tessilt vegetalt staz. sper. ind carta e fibre 
tesstlb vegetah 5, l(jh-7()(l«;W). --Results of comparative 
eNpts. are given. A new app. is suggested. O. A. B. 

The high-pressure acid system. A. H. Lundberg. 
Patijic Pulp 7'aper Ind. 8» No. 2, B-9(1U34). — In this 
system, bv varying the pressure in the pn^ssurc tower and 
the amt . of gas sent through the compressor, it is possible 
to puxluee at any time sulfite acid oi desired total and 
corn billed SOi, regardless of the water temp, and water 
contents of wood and steam . A . Papincau-Couture 
Colorimetric determination of the pu of turbid and 
colored solutions in the paper indus^. Maurice D4- 
ril »cTe. PapeUrte 56, 118 -135( 1934) .— mA description of the 
('onsiructum and operation of Caill6*s ionocolorimeter 
( C. A . 22, 2495) . A. Papineau-Couturc 

Application of pw value to titrimetric analysis. A. 
Nicollet . Papier 37 , 1 934) - An cxplana tion of the 

application of pu values to litrimctnc analysis, more par- 
ticularly of liquors usi^d in pulp manuf. A. P.-C. 

Studies in sizing, sizing troubles, and the preparation 
of rosin size. Ecke. Papicr-Fabr. 31, Ted.-wiss.- 
Teil 607-73(1933) — Practical mill experiences and tests 
made to eliminate operating troubles are reported. An 
explanation of <;izing which differs in part from accepted 
theories but at least takes account of the observations 
is ofTcted. It is shown that salts present in water or 
pulp are not as deleterious as has been supposed. The 
sizing is improved when white water is used in the beaters. 
The (*tTei't of pn seems to be mainly on the sintering point 
and floe si/e of the rosin ppt.; at optimum pu the sinter- 
ing point IS below the drier temp, but the floe size is not 
yet large enough to destroy the sizing effect. The most 
important factor is the spcciiic nature of the pulp, which 
depends oti the wood and the cooking treatment. In 
particular, the ease of sizing runs parallel to the pentosan 
content (cf. Vouffk and Kowland, C. A . 27, 6988). Meth- 
ods of prepg. size are discussed; the dispersity of the size 
solu. and of the ppt. iii the beater are tlic factors which 
must be controlled "for surcl'ssful mill operation. 

R. H. Doughty 

A sizing test and a sizing theory. R. M. Cobb and 
Donald V. Txiwc. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 12, 43 (# 
(19.'i4). — A new test for cstg, the liquid resistance of 
papers is proposed and described. It consists essentially 
iu detg. the amt. of Tutuid absorbed in a given time, is 
applicable to specimens that vary in thickness, and is 
particularly usidul on all heavy stock, on hard-sized light 
stock, and for sizing rcbcarch on hand-made sheets. 
The difference between surface sizing and internal siz- 
ing is shown to be due in part to difference in ener^* re- 
lease. Inlemol sizing is effective only against liquids 
of p(Kir wetting properties. Surface sizing seems to differ 
from internal sizing not only lx:cause of a difference in 
protective film nt the surface and sheet structure, but also 
because of the diffurence between surface wetting and im- 
mersion wetting. A. Papineau-Couture 

Gloss and its measurement. A. Klughardt. Papier- 
Fabr. 31, Tcch.-wiss.-Teil 621-4(1933).— Reflected light 
IS measured at various selected angles to the sheet. By 
means of the Lambert and Fechner laws and the Ostwald 
brightness scale these measurements are calcd. to ap- 
parent gloss, G. G depends on the fundamental bright- 
ness ho, and for equally smooth surfaces is inversely 
proportional to it. From this relation the optical smooth- 
ness can be evaluated (cf . following abstr.) . R. H. D. 

Gloss and smoothness. A. Klughardt. Papier- Fabr. 
31, Tech.-wiss:-Teil 697-706(1933).— The Ostwald bright- 
ness .scale is redivided into physiologically equal parts 
Hie gloss vsuue G Cef* preceding abstr.) is a linear 
function of brightness expressed in these units, and can 
by this means be corrected for brightness, color and n of 
the surface elements. This leaves of the factors controlling 
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G only the orientation of the surface elements, or surface 
smoothness, whidi is thus evaluated. At present too little 
is known of the ns of paper-making materials to develop 
the full use of the method; it is oflfered for trial and criti- 
cisin. Representative data are given. K. H. Doughty 
Dyestuff problema (in the paper industiy). J. R. 
Rolierts. Paper Mill 57, No. 4, 4, 10(1934).— A brief 
discussion of fastne.ss to light, to acid, to alkali and to Cl 
and of 2-sidedness. A. Papineau-Couturc 

Improvements in the production of li^t-fast idiades 
by beater coloring. M. Niedcrhauscr. l^pier 37, 71-{i 
(1934). — Attention is drawn to the merits of Diazol 
Lumi^e, Solanthrcne and Lutetia dyestuffs, of Etablisse- 
ments Kuhhnann, for the production of fast shades on 
bleached pulps. ^ A. Papineau-Couture 

Some problems of fading (in the paper industiy) 
Julius Grant. World's Paper Trade Rev. 100, 186(j, 
1904, 1900, 1944, 1940, 1984"9(19;i:i) ; Paper Maker £f 
Brit. Paper Trade J. 87, TS69-63(1934) .— ThepossibUities 
of making fading tests by noting the min. lime required 
to produce a change in the fluorescence of the sample when 
exposed' to unfiltered light of the Hg-arc lamp were in- 
vestigated, and the results indicated that ; (1) concordance 
with sunlight tests is not perieci, the greatest divergencies 
being experienced with basic colors and pigments; (2) 
the accuracy of the method is comparable to that obtained 
with the C arc, and the method is superior to the use of the 
Hg lamp to produce a fading visible in dflylight; (3) the 
method is particularly suited C.ir routine tesiiqg, where 
colors of known nature are under invcsti^tibi^; (4) on 
account of the rapidity of the test, theinfluencelof temp, 
or humidity is minimized; (6) the unflltcred ligm of the 
llg arc gives niu'^h more rapid and consistent resails than 
the Altered light; (6) the appearance of the fluoresccuie 
varies according as the spcckncM is exposed to filWreU ox 
unfiltered light, to daylight, or to heat Ireatnrcnt, even 
if these processes produce changes which appear identical 
when viewed iu daylight. With Prussian blues, C blacks 
and chrome yellows, the method gave fairly sati.sfactoiy 
results; with 2 competitive ultramarines, ihcic was a 
rapid cliange (ptaclically the saiiie m both cases) in the 
fluorescence as viewed in ultra-violet light, while ol>serv.i> 
tion by daylight (after exposure to ultra-violet light; 
differentiated distinctly between the 2; the rapid uutial 
chmigc in fluorescence was traced to the action of the ultra 
violet rays on the paper, as distinct from the a>lor. Arli 
flcial stimulation (ultra-violet ligh'i, C arc, heat) pio- 
duces a more marked decrease the folding resistauce than 
natural exposure (daylight), and this decrease is greater for 
paiier that has been treated with starch; there is no con- 
clusive proof that accelerated aging tests produce the same 
changt'S in the fiber as natural aging. Sizing loweis 
slightly the stability of the color of undyed aiid^uu- 
bleached Vulp» and bleaidiing raises the natural coloi 
stability (possibly because of removal by bleaching of a 
light-sensitive const^tuevt) When paper is exposed to 
tropical conditions, with iuciease in the Cu no. of the' hall - 
stuff the stability to direct light increases and the stabililv 
on storage out of light decreases, indications that, und''i 
such conditions, there are at least 2 factors at work, om 
due to light and the other to other climatic conditions 
the latter being the more important from a practical stand- 
point. Preliminary expls. indicated that: (1) light oi 
short wave length tends to destroy resistance to walct 
penetration conferred by rosin sizjng; (2) heat, even toi 
prolonged periods, has no deleterious effect on watci 
penetration; the latter is sometimes even improved by 
heat treatment, apparently because of the action of heat 
on cellulose rather than on the size materials; (3) tub 
sizing exerts no protective nor delcterioua effect on papi’i^ 
exposed to daylight, ultra-violet light, tropicql light, C 
arc, or heated at lOO** for 6 hrs. ; (4) ultra-violet light seems 
to have less action on the water resistance of colored than 
of wlute papers, presumably because the coloring matter 
can absorb sudi light. A. Papineau-Couturc * 

Zinc sulfide pigments in today’s paper industry— their 
incorporation ana the resulting products. V. A. Belcht t 
Paper Trade J. 98, No. 11, 37-9(1934).— The use of /UvS 
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pigniratt to increase the (^Mcity of a Sheet permits the 

•*" New uses pig! 

mentt Include: waxi^ p^ for food wraps, boxljowd. 
absorhent paper, fruit wraps, paper pie ^ates. 

Color proUams in fillers. Johu' 

JfiB 56 , Ife. 43. &-10(1933).-A brSf dS!m rfT 
problems m paper coloring occasioned by sthe iLse of 

l*apiaeau-Coulurc 
Reimcr. Paper 

Mill 55 , No. 52, 4(193*i) ; Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 7. 
No. 12, 8p 933). brief discussion indicating: remedies 
for 2-sidcdiicss and mottled fibers. A P -C 

Visible udt^ble effects of beating. James Stradian. 
Paper Maker fif BrU^ Paper Trade J. 84, TS17-19(iy33) - 
An explanation of the visible effects of beating on liliers. 

_ , • A. Papmeaii-Couturc 

Curl in sulfite papers. W. A. Kctchen. Pulp Paper 
C^n. 35, lU3-t)(1934). — Curling is essentially due to 2- 
sidedhess of \hc sheet with respect to H*0 content, and 
can be largely eliminated by adjusting conditions so that 
both sidev’f the sheet have the same H 2 O conlont when it 
leaves the paper machine aiyl als.) when it is ust‘(l, cither 
by tne printer or by the converter. A. P.-C. 

MicroscopiQ and micrographic testing of paper. A. 
R. Matthis. Ann. chint. anal. chim. appl. 16, 97-112 
(1934) ; cf. C. ^ . 28, 2293*. — The microscopic appearances 
of some of the fibers likcj[y to be encotmtered are shown 
and described'# The prepn. of tin* sample for microscopic 
examn. is also considered. W. T. H. 

Imperishable documents. James Strachan. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 87, TS33-4(193‘J). — From 
a brief discussion of the Digby proccss*(Pt printing on 
sheet An) from both a copinion-sensc and u si'ientific 
point of view, it is consicRTcd extremely unlikely that this 
method of presemng valuable records will evtr become a 
practical proposition. , A, Papincau-Couturc 
Prodtmtion of printing paper from waste paper. H. 
N. Moiseev and P. V. Shumilov. Bumazhruiya Prom. 
12, No. 9, 48-61(1933).— A general discussion. C. 11, 
Breaker beaters for old papers. Fritz Hoycr. Wochbl. 
Papierjalnr. 64, 790-1, 809-12(1933) .—Nine designs are 
illustrated and discussed, with patent citations. 

R. H. Doughty 

A revolutionary de-inking process. Alex. Annandale. 
WorWs Paper Trade RetK 100, 1077-^(1933).— The 
process consists in pulping the wa.ste papers in a breaker 
beater in presence of a inixi. of chemicals (the nature of 
which is not disclosed) and washing in a spi'cially de- 
signed washer, 4he whole operation rcquirmg less than 1 
hr. Its advantages are briefly indicated. A. P.-C. 

Reprocessing printed groundwood papers. Sidney 1>. 
Wells. Paper Trade J. 98, No. 10, 41-3(1931»).— A new 
process is described wherein groundwood papers printed 
with an ink having an Pe lake pf Uematcin as a pigment 
.« c rtf-used by removing tbe ink by the reducing and solvent 
uciion of SO 2 soln. on the wet ftoc'k which has been 
nodulized in rod mills. A. Papineau-Coutuic 

Results on n^rprint obtained by use of tbe Bekk 
smoothness and porosity tester. L. C. Anderson. Pidp 
Paper Can. 35, 85-f)(1934).--A study of the inslruiiient 
as used for the testing of standard newsprint (33 lb. 
basis wt.) showed that the time factor for converting 
tcsulls by the “rapid^- method to those by the ‘•precise” 
method is aliout 10.9; that the time with the “rapid” 
method must be read to 0.1 sec. to (obtain the same accuracy 
iis with the “precise” method; and that there is a rather 
large probable error in testing newsprint due .to luck of 
uniformity, so that at least 10 (and preferably 20) tests 
should be. made to obtain a good av. value. A. P.-C. 

Water resistance of paper board. Philip W. Codwisc. 
Paper Trade J. 98 , No. 10, 43-5( 1934) A description 
of an adaptation of the dry-indicator test which is con- 
iSidered suitable as a standard method for detg. HiO 
penetration through paper board. • A. P.-C. 

Safety papers. James Strachan. Paper Maker of 
Brit. Paper Trade J. 86, 78161-2(1933) .—The principal 


^ methods used for making modem safety papers are indi- 
ca^d. A. Papincau-Couture 

Residual waters of paper factories. R. Hscat Serra. 
Qufm. e ind. 10, .333-8(1933).— A gencial outline of the 
utilization and disposition of waste liquors of Ti^pcr 
factories. O. W. Willcox 


Corrosion prevention by protective coatings in the 
2 indiislrics of viscose rayon and viscose films (Ohl) 9. 
Adsorption and swelling of cellulose in electrolyte .solns. 
of varying coiicns. (Kanamaru) 2. Chemistry of lignin 
(Phillips) 10. Foriiiaiiun of compitnents of wood from the 
plant sap — ^fructose as the source of “lignin” (Wislicenus, 
llcmpel) IID. listers |for use as plasticizers for py- 
roxylin] (U. S. pal. 1,949,<K)3) 10. 


a-Cellulose. .Adolf Basler. (kt. 59 1,5 Id, Jan. 23, 
1934 (Cl. .'i.V;. 1.4(M. (tras.si‘s arc treated first with aqua 
regia and then with alkali. 

Continuous system for recovering cellulose from wood, 
etc. Victor Jansa and Ouiuiar Planck. Gcr. 592,332, 
Feb. 5, 1934 (Cl. CM. 2.10). 

Cellulose esters. Cail J. Mnlin and Charles L. Fletcher 
(to Kodak Ltd.). Bril. 401,918, Nov. 23, 1933. The 
esteriheatiou i»f hbrous ct'llulose or cellulose dcrivs. coiilg. 
A flee t)H groups, e. g., cotton linters, surgical cotton 
wool, sullite wiNxI pulp, hydiot'clluluse, etc., is carried 
out in a reaction mixl. coiiig. un etluT of b. p. aliove 70*^ 
as diluent, e. g., Pr, Bu, iso-Hu, Am and isu-Am ethers. 
Hxaniplcs are given. 

Cellulose esters. lyoii/a Elektrizitiitswcrke und Che- 
niischc Fabriken A.-(». ( Giorgio Kenato r.evi and Guiseppe 
Benuglia, inventors). Get. 591,755, Jan. 2t), 1934 (Cl. 

, 12c. 0)‘ Esters contg. N are obtained by treating cellu- 
* lose with an anhydride of a motioearbox> lie acid contg. N, 
such as cyanoocctic acid, amino- or aretylamino-bcnzoic 
acid, mtiobeiizoic acid, etc. Alternatively cellulose may 
be trmled with an acid such as AcOH and the CN group 
finally introduced, 'riicse esters have a strong affinity 
for dyes. Kxiiiiiplos aic given. Cf. C. A. 28, (534*. 

Cellulose esters. C. F. Hochringer & Soehne O. m. b. 
H. (Richard Muller, Martin Schcnck and Wilhelm 
6 Wirbatz, inventors). Git. 5tt 1,93*5, Jan. 29, 1934 (Cl. 
12/?. 6). Addn. to 581,827 <r. .4. 26, ILW). In eslcri- 
fyiiig cellulose, nitrumcthanedisulfonic acid is used as the 
catalyst instead of methanedisulfonic acid. Examples 
arc given. In one, cotton is cstcrificd by treatment with 
AcaO, CeHe and HsSOfi, in the presence of uitromcthanc- 
disiilfonic acid as catalyst to give a product cootg. 62.5% 
of AcOH. 

Cellulose esters. I. G. Farbcnind. A.-G. Fr. 7.57,319, 

' Dec. 2.3, 193.3. Fibrous cellulose or fibrous derivs. of 
cellulose arc partly or coinpletely esterified to ijroduce 
esters, mixed esters or ether esters which retaiti the fibrous 
strticturc, by carrying out the esterilicatiim in the pres- 
ence of a mixt. of chlorinated aliphatic hydnicarbous and 
org. liquids wliich have the power of reducing the solvent 
power of the reaction mixt. for the esters formed. Ex- 
amples are given of the use of a mixt. of CHaCU and 

8 toluene, C^IlfiCL and AcOEt, and ClliCls and CCI 4 . 

Precipitating cellulose esters such fis cellulose acetate, 
propionate or benzoate. Donald B. Mason (to U. S. 
Industrial Ale. Co.). U. S. 1,949,213, Feb. 27. A stream 
of soln. of the ester dispersed in liquid SO« is discliorged 
under pressure and commingled with a stream of pptg. 
agent such as water and steam under such conditions as 
to vaporize and release the SO 2 as pptii. of the cellulose 
ester is effected, the ester 1 icing obtained in loose condition 

9 suitable for various subsequent treatments. Appa is 
described, and U. S. 1 ,949,214 also relates to such app. 

Cellifioae ester and ether articles. Celluloid Corp. 
Brit, 402^, Dec. 14, 1933. Articles made of or contg. 
cellulose esters or ethers, e, g., sheets, photographic films, 
fountain-pen parts, containers, «crcw caps and other 
closures for bottles, parts of elec, app., are rendered re- 
sistant to HiO, acids, alkalies, gases or vapors and org. 
solvents by coaling with a material comprising a pulym- 
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eriied vinyl hydrocarbon, particularly pdymerhsed aty- 
rcne or ita homolofs, ethylstyrene or ^-metbylatyicne. 
The coating must not contain a (synthetic) reain. Flaati* 
cizera or softening agents, drying oils, cellulose ethers and 
pigments or may be in(H>rporated. The polymerized* 
('ompd. ia preferably applied as a soln. in an org. solvent, 

£. (hologcnated) hydrocarbons. , 

Cellulose derivative compositioiis. British Cclanese 
Ltd. and Wm. H. Moss. Brit. 402,071, Nov. 15, 1033. 
A solid moldable plastic compn. is prepd. by admixt. of 
a cdlulose ether or ester with at Imt its own wt. of a 
synthetic resin which consists substantially of or includes 
a phenol-ketone-aldehyde resin, preferably the diphen- 
ozypropaue-CHiO resin prepd. according to Brit. 209,065 
( C. i4 . 23, 3115; . The preferred addnl. rcsiu is a pheiiol- 
uldchyde resin prepd. with acid catalyst. Suitable pro- 
portions of fillers, s. g., china clay, bentonite, and of 
plasticizers are used. The product is used for the prepn. 
of gramophone records. t 

Improviim the color of organic derivatives of cellulose 
such as cellulose acetate. Camille Dreyfus and George 
Schneider (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 1,948,- 
517, Feb. 27. Directly after pptn., the material is treated 
with a soln. such as NaOCl which is capable of lihgting 
Cl, at temps, above 50°, and then washed and dried, 
a. C. A. 27. 4305. 

Precipitation and dehydration of cellulose derivatives 
Donald B. Mason (to U. S. Industrial Ale. Co.). U. S. 

I, 048,625, Feb. 27. Streams of a soln. of a cellulose 
deriv. such as a soln. of cellulose acetate in liquid SO2 
and a precipitant such as water are commingled and the 
pptd. <^ulosc deriv. is centrifuged for dehydration . App. 
IS described. 

Plasticizing cellulose derivatives such as cellulose 
acetate. George Schneider (to Celanese Corp. of America) . 
U. 8. 1,040,434, March 6. An org. deriv. of cellulose 
such as cellulose acetate is caused to absorb plasticizers 
such as dimethyl phthalatc and triphcnyl phosphate in 
the presence of a penetrating agent such as Turkey-red 
oil and xylene while both materials are suspended in a 
liquid such as water. 

Cellulose acetate. Ernst Berl. Brit. 402,692, Dec. 7, 
1033. Addn. to 381,991 ( C. A . 27, 4;i95) . The process of 
381,991 is modified by passing the pretreating liquor and 
(of) the acctylating liquor iniermittently or continuously 
through the cellulose while the latter is kept in a quiescent 
stale, e. g., supported on 1 or more perforated plates. 
The resultant fibrous cellulose tnacetate may be treated 
with a wann neutral salt soln., c. g., 2% NajS04 at 80°, to 
render it stable. 

Improving the stability of acyl celluloses such as cellu- 
lose acetate. Erich Correns and Albert MOhring (to I. 
G. Farbcnind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,948,903, Feb. 27. The 
material is treated with a hydrolytically acting agent such 
as very dil. aq. or ale. H2SO4 soln. at atm. pressure and at 
temps, up to 100°, and the process is interrupted before 
any of the org. acyl mups are split off. 

Increasing die tensile strength of cellulosic material 
Budi as cotton by artUI^ ultra-violet radiation. August 

J. Pacini (to Milprint Products Corp,). U.8. 1,948,276, 
Feb. 20. The material is subjected to the action of arti- 
ficially produced ultra-violet radiation controlled to pre- 
vent the formation of detectable oxy cdlulose. 

Copper oxide-ammonia cellulose solutions. Emil 
Hubtft and SUrl Weisbrod (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). 
U. 8. 1,947,939, Feb. 20. A cellulose soln. is prepd. in 
aq. CuO-Nl^ in the presence of a cyanide such as KCN, 
K^eCeNg or cyanoocetamide, which serves to inhibit 
dep^ymerization of the cellulose. 

Asrpozatus for flbeiing and cleaning cellulooe. Felix 
G6bl and 8ixten M. Hjdte. Ger. 591,658, Jan. 24, 
1934 (a. 55c. 12). 

Apparmtua foQr producing cloaed-onded tubes of celluloid 
or me like. John N. \i^tehouse. U. S. 1,948,605, Feb. 
27. Structura and m4di. details. 

Lignin deiivativea suitable for use aa adhedvea, 
fUlera and sizing. Guy C. Howard. U. 8. 1,948,858, 
Feb. 27. A heated aq. dispersion contg. free lignin sul- 


fonic add and whidi is substantially free from nonligneous 
org. maUer is exposed to an atm. such as air and water 
vapor which » favorable to a substantially complete escape 
of SO] from tlie dispersion. An arrangement of app. is 
described. Various other details aqd modifications of 
procedure also are described. 

Piston pump for visooso. Gustav Kricndki:. Ger. 
592,400, Feb. 6, 1934 (O. 59a. 15). 

Rageneratiiig viscose. Wm. D. Wolfe (to Wingfoot 
Corp.). U. S. 1,948,328, Feb. 20. A viscose'^contg. 
film is treated with a compn. contg. water, a sol. org. 
polyhydroxy compd. such os glycerol or dextrose and borax 
or boric acid. 

Rayon. Fcldmiihle A.-G. vorm. Loeb, Bchoenfdd 
Co. Rorschach. Stviss 164,803, Jan. 2, 1934 (Q. 186). 
Vine rayon is spun from viscose to which a higher fatly 
ale., such os that obtained by reducing licinoleia add, has 
lieen added during its ripening. 

Colored rayon. Henry Dosne. Brit. 403,049, Dec. 14, 
1933. Regenerated cellulose materials in, the foUn of 
threads, ribbons, films, etc., are obtained directly in a 
dyed state by adding to the viscose, etc., soli}, an ester 
salt of a substance sriclding ,by acid oxidation a colored 
compd., preferably an ester salt of a leuco vat dye, the 
color being devdoped simultaneously with or subse- 
quent to coagulation. Alternatively the cellulose soln. 
may be applied to a fabric and the colty similarly de- 
veloped dui^ng or after coaguli^ion of the effect coating. 
In examples colored viscose and cuprammt^niuiti thleads 
are produced by using salts of the a^d sulfuHc esters 
of leucoindigo, leuco-0,6'-diethoxyincligu, leucodimeth- 
oxydibenzanthrone, leucodibenzopyrenequinotic,X,3'- di- 
chloro - 1,2,2^1*' - dianthronequinoneazine, etc., suitable 
oxidizing agents being NaNOi, NaiCraOy, CUSO4 and KeCh. 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreytus! Fr. 757,276, elW. 22, 
1033. In making filaments, ribbons, doth, etd>» org. 
derivs. of cellulose which contain NHt groups aud which 
arc prepd. from substances contg. a rdativdy low pro- 
portion of N are incorporated with the cellulose acetate 
or other org. deriv. of cellulose. Fast dyes, particularly 
with anthraquinone derivs., are obtained on the products. 
Thus, a spinning soln. contains a mixt. of cdlulose acetate 
and the product obtained by the action of NHKtt on cellu- 
lose chloroacctate (cf. Brit. 320,842, C. A 24, 2599) or 
the product obtained according to Fr. 704,871 (C. A. 
25,‘4705). 

Rayon, etc. Henry Dreyfys. Fr. 757,324, Dec. 23, 
193^1. Di- or poly-glycerols, their esters aud ethers (in- 
cluding cyclic ethers and cydic ether esters) aie used foi 
drawing threads, etc., contg. org. dcriys. of cellulose. 
Substances include diglyceroi, polyglycerol acetate, di- 
glycerol mono-, tri- and tetra-acetates, diethyl deriv, oi 
diglycerol «chlorobydrin, monoacctyl deriv. of diglycerol 
trichlorohydrin and acetyl derivs. o£» triglycerol tctia- 
chlorohydrin. , 

Artificial threads. British Celanese Ltd. and Wm. 1. 
Taylor. Brit. 401,652, Nov. 14, 1933. Threads are pro- 
duced from a plurality of artificial filaments contg. 01 g. 
derivs. of cdlulose, particularly cellulose acetate, by cans 
ing them to adhere superficially to one another by applica- 
tion thereto of a substance exerting a solvent or softening 
action, the adherence being effected without substantial 
alteration in the cross-sectional form of the filaments, to 
yield a product having a flexibility substantially equal tu 
that of an ordinary thread of .similar compn. and from 
which individual filaments can be withdrawn substantially 
without rupture. 

Apparatva for producing artificial thraada of materials 
sudi aa cellulose acetate. Henry Dreyfus and Wm. 1. 
Taylor (to Celanese Corp. of America) . U. 8. 949,004, 

March 6. Various structural and operative details arc 
described. 

Films, artificial threads. Cyril W. Bonniksen and 
Protcctoglass Ltd. Brit. 402,784, Dec. 4, 1933. The 
formation of bubbles during the coagulation of cellulose 
ester films, sheets or threads is obviated by subjectiiu the 
ester soln. before use to a vaciium to remove air and also 
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br deaerating the eoa^tion liquid by boiling or vacuum 
treatment. App. is described. 

Ce^^aumeym. Earl W. TwitcheU. U, S. 1,949/166, 
Feb. 27 A nbhon of sheet cellulose having a straight edge 
and w irregulartedgc is twisted to form a yam of sul>- 
stantially unifonn diam. hut varying in flcxibilitv through- 
out its length. App. is described. 

Sheet-metal spinning jet for producing artificial fila- 
mentSy yams, threads, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 4»)1,- 
732. Nov. 20, 1933. 

Dry-spinning cell for rayon, etc. "Chatillon,*' Societd 
anon, italiana per la seta artificialc. Brit. 395,115, July 
1.3, 19,33. Addn. to 372.503 (C\ A. 27, 3607). 

Blowpit operation. Robert W. French (to llammcriniU 
Paper Co.). U. S. 1,947,707, Fjb. 20. A blowpit is 
filled with liquu! to a level al)ove the drainage surface; 
the contents of a digester are blown into the pit iti the 
presence of the liquid, and a continuous ciiculation of a 
portion of*the same liquid is maintained during the blow- 
ing operation. App. is described. 

Apparatus for digesting wood chips, etc. Sidney D. 
Wells. ,U. S. 1,949,669, March 6. App. is descrilied pro- 
vided with a measuring dpvice adapted to feed a cooking 
liquor (such us alk. liquor for making kmft pulp) from a 
supply tank to a digester at a controllable rate. 

Pulp production from wood. Carl B. 3'home. U. S. . 
1,947,888, Feb. 20. Liquids and solids arc discharged 
from a digester into a blowpit, liquids are avowed to dmin 
from the blowpit, and the liquids arc pum])ed bock into 
the blowpit until a sufficient quantity of the solids has 
accunuilated in the blowpit to form a filter for the liquids. 
Ai)p. is desciibed. U. S. 1,047,889 relates to pulp nianuf. 
in which material such as wcx>d is c.«oked in a digester, 
fluids relieved from the upper part of the digrster are 
passr<( through a hetfl exchanger to recover heat from 
them, and, after the cooking operation has been completed, 
solids and liquids from the bottom of the digester are dis- 
charged into a blowpit, liquid fnim the blowpit is drained 
and passed thiough u heat exchanger, and circulating 
liquid to be heated is passed through the heat exchangei 
countercurrent to the hot fluids from the digester. App. 
is described. 

Refined cellulose pulp. George A. Richter (to Brown 
Co,), ir. S. 1,949,549, March 6. An alkali-liberated and 
alkali -refined cellnloM* pulp is prepd. (suits lily from wood) 
so that it has an oiffCclliilose content of at least 93 and a 
tear resistance of at least about 50% greater than that of 
the unrefined pulp ftlu* preparatory treatment suitably 
including heating for 30 mill, to 2 lirs. at 30^ with 5-8% 
NaOH soln.). 

Disintegrating, hydrating and partially dewatering 
Mllulose pulp stock. Win. T. Doyle (to Sturtevant Mill 
to.). IJ. S. 1 ,949,534, March G. Various <^ctails of app. 
and operation a^e described. 

Apparatus for purifying pulp , cellulose , etc . Maschinen- 
fabrik zum Buderhaus and Willy Wam.ser. Ger. 583,551, 
Dec. 9, 1933 (Cl, 55ti. 2.01). 

Paper-pulp refining apparatus. Judson A. DeCew. 
U. S 1,M7,960, Feb. 20. Structural and mech. details. 

Beating or refining engine for paper pulp. John Gell. 
Brit. 401,536, Nov. 16, 1933. 

Aqueous fibrous pulp suitable for sheets or molded 
articles. Harry C. Fisher (to Richardson Co.). U. S. 
1,949,249, Feb. 27, A mixt. of fibers such as those of 
sulfite pulp or cottiin lintcrs is formed with an adhesive 
binder sudi as asphalt to individualize and coat the fillers, 
a suti^tance is further incorporated such as **Kontalrt'* 
which will aid in partially washing away, the adhesive 
coating of the fillers, and the mixt. is beaten with water. 

Paper. Daniel A. Smith (to Dist. of Columbia Paper 
Mfg. Co.). U. S. 1,949,188, Feb. 27. An over-sized 
paper sheet is formed from which a strip is then cut at 
a pmnt removed from the cylinder mold, the pulp of the 
cut strip being then returned to the stock supply vat. 
An arrangement of app. is described. 

Paper. Armand Deplanche. Fr. 767,640, Dec. 28, 
1933. Paper for checks, etc., has a sensitive product ap- 


plied to its surface which is immediately sc'raped while 
drying to allow only a very thin film to remain uii the sm 
face. Any subsequent washing or scraping will desttoy 
the film. 

Apparatus for disintegratime fibrous materials for paper 
maldng. Haas Unglatih. Ger. 691,786, Jun. 20, 1934 
(Cl 666. 12). 

Shell lining for Jordan engmes. Frank M. Gloyd (to 
Simonds Worden White Co.). U. S. 1,947,044, Feb. 20. 
Structural ami mcch features. 

Paper-making apparatus. Huns Kn*nn. Ger. 592,476, 
Feb. 9, 1934 (Cl. 55//. 33.01). Means is descnlK'd for 
regulating a paiKT-making machine so that a prodncl of 
const, wt. piT sq. m. is obUiiiied. 

Paper-making apparatus with nozzles for treating the 
paper web with hardening agents, etc. Leon M. Yoerg 
(to American Writing Paper Co.). U. S. 1,948,874, Feb. 

VarioiisT structural and oiKTulive details are de- 
stTiU'd. • 

Suction-box for paper-making machine. Rohrbacher 
Lcderfahrik Jos. Poesc:hl's S6hiie A.-O. Austrian 130,- 
501, Feb. 10, 1934 (Cl. 656). Addn. to 133,780 (C. 4. 
27, 4925). 

Driving mechanism for paper-making machine. Karl 
Schbneinann. Ger. 592.126, Feb. 1, 1934 (Cl. 56//, 26). 

Drive for calenders of paper-machines, etc. Eric 11. 
Laabs (to Igranic Electric Co. Ltd.). Brit. 401,538, 
Nov. 16, 1033. 

Perforated rubber-surfaced rolls for paper-making ap- 
paratus. Earl K. Berry (to Beloit Iron Works). U. S. 

1 ,947,636, Feb. 20. Struct iiral and mcch . details of maiiuf . 

Press roller for paper-making and other machines. 
Frank Reddaway and Jabez Muskett . Brit. 401 ,800, Nov. 
23, 1933. 

Device for regulating the dehydration of stuff-convey- 
ing bands in paper-maldng machines . Firnia J . M . Voith . 
Ger. 691,715, Jaii. 25, 1934 (Cl. 55//. 8.01). 

Machine for making laminated paper. Beloit Iron 
Works. Ger. 592.390, Feb. 8, 1934 (Cl. 55//. 8.10). See 
Brit. 380,599 (C, A. 27, GfriO). 

Apparatus for treating paper with bleaching, sterilizing 
and deodorizing baths, etc. Wm. K. Redd. U. S. 1,- 
940,330, Feb. 27. Mech. features. 

Apparatus for drying paper. Frank C. Ladd. IT. S. 
1,949,125, Feb. 27. Strfictural and mech. details. 

Nitrating paper. Milton O. Si'hur, Benjamin G. Hues 
and Thomas C. Morris (to Brown Co.). U. S. 1,948,943, 
hVl). 27. Paper is nitrated after transferring waxy ma- 
terial such as 0.1 % of paraffin from a transfer surface such 
as a roll to the outermost fillers of the paper, in order to 
inhibit tmdesired by-reactions. U. S. 1,948,944 (Milton 
O. Schur, to Brown Co.) relates to a process in which 
compact sheets of cellulosic material such as wood-pulp 
sheets arc steeped as a stationary batch in a bath of ni- 
trating add to which addnl. acid of the desired compn. 
Is fed while acid is pnigressively withdrawn from the bath 
a.s nitration proceeds. App. is dejicribed. 

Coating paper, etc. Carricr-Ross Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Brit. 401,980, Nov. 23, 1933. Webs of paper, etc., an* 
coaled by applying an excess of coating material writh 1 
roll, removing the coating from thq surface of the web bv 
a 2nd roll, removing excess coaling material from the 2iid 
roll and rc-applying the coating material romaining on 
the 2nd roll to the web. App. is described. 

Sizing paper with a '‘synthetic Buper-resm" of petroleum 
origin . Carletou Ellis ( to Standard Oil 1 )cve1opmcnt Co . ) . 
U. S. 1,948,442, Feb. 20. Paper is treated with a synthetic 
resin compn. such a.s an emulsion comprising gas-oil 
synthetic resin and paraffinic acids obtained by the oxi- 
dation of paraffin wax. * 

Recovery of rosin size from paper. Shigetiari Yano. 
U. S. 1,949,000, Feb. 27. Rosin-sized paiier is submitted 
to steaming at fifi-lOO". • 

Ap^yhig adhesives to the surface of webs such as 
those of paper or metal foil. •John A.« Johnson. U. S. 
1,949,419-^, March 6. Varitms details of app. and 
operation are described. 

Apparatus for applying aubstancea, e. g., gum, to a web 
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of material aoch as paper or cardboard. Anciens Etablis- 
Hcmcnts L. Chambon (to Chambon Lid.). Brit. 402,- 
007, Nc»v. 2«, 19;«. 

Corrugated board suitable for shipping containers, etc. 
Charles L. Kellei (to Bichat dson Co.). U. S. 1,940,255, 
Feb. 27. A comiKated Ixuid is formed with at least one 
inner ply and at h nst one corrui^ated tiller ply formed 
from the felted ])i<Kiuct oi a pulp umlg. asphalt in minute 


Vot'28 

I uncoated particles and vegetable fibers in intimate and 
stable relation, consolidated under heat and pressure. 

Cigaret paper. Neuerburg’sche Verwaltungsgesdlschaft 
ni. b. II. Gcr. 591,744, Jan. 20, 1934 (Cl. 55/. 10). 
a-e Fr. 747,f»43 (C. A. 27, 5189). 

Waterproof cigaret paper. Louis V\ Schweitzer and 
Wni. P. Schweitzer. Brit. 402,340, Nov. 30, 1933. 
See U. S. 1,909,924 (C. A. 27, 4082). 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CHARLES B. MUNRUB AND C. O. STORM 


Modem explosives. Guido Guastalla* and Giovanni 
Racciu. indu\tna fhtnma 8, 1633-7(1933); cf. C. A. 
28. 21S5L - Pttryl sulfide is discussed. A. W. Contieri 
Modem war explosives. Franco GroUanelli. AUi 
uongres^Q naz. chim, pura appluata 4, 81-97(1933). — 
A leview oi recent dcvelopinculs. M. Synimus 

The thermic analysis of explosives. T. Tucholski. 
Acta Phys, Pohntca 1, 351-5(351 in French) (1932); 
cf. C\ A. 25, 4798 ; 28, 1584^. -The thermic analysis of 
alkali and alkali earth picrates reveals a change of the 
initial temp, of explosion with the at. no. of the cation. 
If heated slowly the picrates show 2 distinct ])hascs»: 
ill the first dehydration takes place; in the second an 
exothermic decompn. lakes place ending in an explosion. 
The ttmp. just Udorc tlie explosion is higher tlian tlic 
initial temp, of the explosion itself. J. Wierlclak 
Pentrinit and Hexonit. An experimental contribution 
to the theme of high brisance in military and civil re- 
spects A1fr(»d Slettbachcr. SiUocellulosc 4, 179 81, 
189-20(5. 222 7(19.33); 5. 0-12(1934) -Peiitiiiiit is a 
tiuxt. oi niiro^lvct xin and penlaervlhritol tetranitiate 
(I), Ilcxomt contains at lc.ist 10% of hexogen (tri- 
iiiethvlenetnnilj amine) in place of I. Pentacrvthritol 
and (CM5)iiNi c.in lie nitrated bv coned. HNO, alone, no 
H2SO4 licuig iieLihd t«> give good xields Many tests of 
exjdosivc elTccls aie shown. K. M. Svniincs 

The inflammability of painted wood. C. A. Ix>bry cle 
Bniyn. Vcrjkronick 0, 322-5(1933). —To meosuie the 
inflammability of painted wood, the metluKl of Truax and 
Hamsoii (Proc. Am. ^oc. Te^t Materials 29, 973(1929); 
30, 403(1930)) IS leconimetidcd.i Exptl. lesults are given. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Explosive force and its determination. I. A. Haid 
and W. Kociicn. /. ges. Schiess-Spreng\tnffw. 28, 3(59-72 
(193.3), — A discussion of theory. II. Ibid. 29, 11-14, 
37-9(1934). —A mollification of Kast’s app. for measuring 
explosive force bv the compression of Cu cylindeis is 
described, la order to allow for the fact that the force 
exerted by the explosive is not directly proportional to 
the lineai coiiipiessioii of the cylindLis, the compiession 
m mm. is converti*d into “compression units** which 
indicate the relative lirisancc of the exjdosives. Com-t 
parative results were as follows: diiiiLrobcnzcne 6.2, 
TNT 10.1, picric acid 12.2, tctryl 14.0, tetranitropenta- 
erythntol 17.0, Hg(NC'O), 18.0. C. G. Stoim 

Microscope as aid to study of detonation. A. Michel- 
L6vy and II. Muraoui . Compt. rend. 198, 825-6(1934), — 
Microscopic examn. of (he result of detonating a minute 
particle of l^bN® shows a central space dottcil with globules 
of Pb, surroundc d by an almost continuou.s ring of Pb, 
and this again by radially arranged pulverized Pb. A 
si'coud similar particlf 3-4 inni. distant is detonated al- 
most .smmltancoiisly, t. e., bv the explosion wave, one 
distant 15 mm. after a larger interval, i. e., on arrival of 
Lhi* hot gases (cf. C. A. 25, 5032). C. A. Silbcrrad 
Ionisation during explosions of solid explosives. S 
Kalandyk. Acla Phys. Polonica 1, 295-308(295-7 in 
French) (19.32). — Total charges obtained during the 
explosion of K rapioiiatc, K, Cu, Fe and Ca picrates and 
of nitrocellulose arc of the same otder of magnitude as 
those in gaseous explosions. With picrates the ionization 
potential is independent of the cation prcsimt. The 
charge seems to increase with the intensity of the ex- 
plosion, the ncg. charge being about twice as large as 


the pos. one. An increase of the p. d. causes a not pro- 
portional rapid rise of* the charge, probably because of an 
irregular distribution of the flame. The course of the 
current as a function of time is studied during eScplosion 
and slow combustion of nitrocellulose by means of a cord 
galvanometer. The total charges axe the same in both 
reacUon.s. The duration of the combustion is iiidepcudint 
of the p.«d. applied. The al>ovc method of testing is 
adapted to the study of the ionization of cxplur.ions in 
conditions prevailing in fire arms. Thus, the chai;ge 
obtained uu explosion of black powder is found to be 
about 10 times as large with the some mass and potential, 
as in the explosion of nitrocellulose. J. Wiertelak 

Explosion of a diethylsulfate container. Eiarl Sicbenei- 
cher. Angewf Chem. 47, 105(1924). — The results, of ^11 
investigation of an explosion led to the belief that mhisture 
in the containei caused formation of II2SO4 and ala. with 
resulting corrosion of the container and formatipn of 
FeS04 and accumulation of Hs giving ri&i' to excessive* 
pressures. * Karl Katiiinenneyer 

Explosive. Walter C. Holmes (to The Cahadiati 
Industries Ltd,). Can. 339,419, Feb. 20, 1934. An 
exphxstvc compii. comprises tiitrrtghcenn, nitnK*ellulose, 
one or more O-carryiiig eompds , absoibeiit luutenals foi 
the liquid explosive, and 0.1 2.0% of dicyanodiamide ; 
f. g., nilroglyceriti 34.0, tiiUrxrLllulose 1.0, NaNOg 62.0, 
wood pulp 8.0, starch 3.0, S 1.0 and dicyanodiamide 

0. 4%. 

Explosive. Clitloid A. Woodbury (to The Canadian 
Industiies Ltd.). Can. 339,467, l«>b. 20, 1934. An 
exployve coniiiii. comprising nitroglycerin 85, nitroc'ottoii 

1, wcK)(l pulp 13 and clialk 1% is capable of lx:mg subse- 
quently combined w#th addnl. ingredients to form various 
tyi)es of nitroglycerin high explosives. 

Explosive. ClilTord A. Woodbury (to The Canadian 
Industries Ltd.). Can. 339,468, Feb. 20, 1934 A bUst- 
iiig gelatin comprises nitroglycerin 86 92, nitrixrellulosc , 
and kieselguhr 3-6%. * 

Explosive.* Clifford A. Woodbury (to The Canadian 
Industries Ltd.). Can. 339,469, Feb. 20, 1934. Gelati- 
nous dynamite is inanafd. •by mixing nitrocellulose !-/», 
a dope material 3-10, and gelatinizing the resulting 
compii. with a liquid nitiic ester 33-92 parts. 

Dynamite. William H. Kirst and Johr Marshall (to 
The Canadian Industries Ltd.). Can. 339,433, Feb. 20 
1934. A dynamite of low d. comprises nitroglycerin, 
NaNOi, NHgNOg and the pith of cornstalks, e. g., nitro- 
glycerin 15, NH4NO1 58, NaNOa 9 and cornstalk pith 
18%. Part of the cornstalk pith may be replaced by wood 
pulp. 1 

Gunpowder. Wolff & Co~. Komm.-Gcs. auf Aktien 
and Otto Erlcr. Ger. 692,339, Feb. 6. 1934 (CL 78c. 1). 
The speed of combustion of guni^owdcr is regulated by 
treating it superficially with a fatty oil or la^x or a mxt 
of these. Thus, the i>owdcr may he sprayed in a polished 
drum at 100 ** with rapeseed, linseed or castor oil or an 
aq. emulsion thereof. The process is particularly useful 
in the manuf . of fuses. 

Expioalve suitable for blasting deep well holes. Jojm 
M. Juries (to Adas powder Co.). U. S. 1,948,683, 
Feb. 27. A main body of gelatinous dynamite is provided 
with a core of less gdatinous dynamite having a propagu* 
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aenativen^ materuUy in excess of that of the main i 
charge under the conditions of use. 

Fusm for explosives. Bickford & Co. A.-G. Austrian 
136«307( Jan. 26, 1034 (Cl. 78ft). Fulminate fuses, which 
have treaty with aq. glycerol in known niimncr, 
are rendered staole to sturasc by inipre{»natiun with a 
reagent which displaces the water but not tlic glycerol, 
e. g.p fused paralfin. ^ 

Fireworks. Vinzenz Prey and vSoc. dc pvrolcchiiic du 
Siid-Kst (Soc. a. r. 1.). Austrian Jaii. 10, V.VM ^ 

(Cl. 786); Kr. 757,444, Dec, 2t>, 10811. For the inanuf. 
of fireworks giving a colored spray effect, a uiixt. of a 
combustible sul)slancc, e. g., a resin, fat, cellulost* or 
nitrocellulose, with flame-coloring salts such as nitiatcs. 


chlorides, oxides, carbonates, acetates of Pa, Sr, Ca, 
'Fh, Cu, K or Na is worked into granules with the aid of » 
nutiaq. binder, e. g., a nitrocellulose lacquer. Tht granules 
arc coated with a metal, e. g., Cu, by known elec, or 
iiiecb. means, and are then attached to a combustible 
core formed, e. g., from a iiiixt. of dextrin 10 , Al ,5, Fe 30 
and «a(NO,), r>5%. 

Itiners* safety and like lamps, burning gaseous fuel. 

Flame. Lamp Research Association Ltd. and Richard L. 
WcKtsnaiii. Brit. 401,042, Nov. 0, 1033. 

Non-flaming combustible composition for cigar and 
cigaret lighters. Hector M. Minn ice (to Reynolds 
Metals Co.). U. S. 1,017,700, Feb. 20. Materials 
such as tinder, i^ter unrl tapioca starch are used together. 


25~DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


L. A. OLNBY 


Xbteresting sources of natural dyestuffs. C. 1). Mcll. 
Textile Colonst 56, 50-2, 57, 125-8(1034); ct.^C. A. 27, 
1758. — ariic following sources arc discussed: the British 
yijlow-wort {Chlora perfgliata) for a yellow dye and 
taimin; the c-liiicutn {PiUua^olobium albicans),' which 
inhabits thq Peninsula of Yucatan, for dyes and tannin; 
the bark of the buckth(>rii trees (Rhainnus utilis unci A*. 

indigenous to Asia Minor and the wanner 
parts of China, for a gng:ti dye; the cornflower of ICnglaud 
and Euroixr*( ttftt cynus), for a liliie dye; the milfoil 
or wild yarrow {AikiUea millefolium) lor yellow and brown 
dyes; many species of the genus Jrts for dves; the aroeria 
vernielha tn'e of Brazil {Schtnus ierebinl/itfolia) as 
sut>stitute for the quebracho tree fof tlvcs aiid taniun 
and the American wliitc, walnut or butternut (Julians 
citiereai for brown and nhick dves. Rul^y K. WorntT 
Chemical composition of **St. John's root.” Oswaldo de 
Almeida Costa and Rvnato Dias da Silva. A'ru. soc 
brasil. <jutm, 4, Jfl9 201 (19.33). - Analysis is givui. St. 
Jc»hn*s loot is used in tlvciug and as a source lor berlwrmc 
which has llierapeiitic properties. John Laditio 

Colorimetric determination of sulfur dyes. (L E. 
Levant and R. 1. Neiiitzova. J. Applied Chem. (H. S- 
S. R.) 6, .540-51(193.3). — ^'Fhe dye to be tested and a 
standard arc oxidized with HzOt and compared in a colo- 
rimeter. A. A. Bo(*htli]igk 

Neutralizing naphthol AS developing baths. H. Jager. 
Melliand lextUber, 14, 40 1 -2(1933).— Excess of NaOH 
introduced by the iiapfilholaled fabric mt<* the bath 
contg. the diazotized base is progres.sively neutralized 
bv the addn. of NH4CI and CILO, thus: 4NII4CI + 
0Cn,O -f 4NaOH « (C1I*)4N4 + 4NaCl -f lOlLO. 
Coupling may occur between the (CH2)«N4 and the 
dlizotired base, and in the absence of NaOl^ acidity may 
devcloji; as these reactions arc comparatively slow 
they usually have nt> adverse effect on the dcvclopnieiit. 

' • B, C.A. 

Dyeing textiles with colors lesistant to alcoholic stains. 
C-eo. Rice. Textile Colorist 56, .34, FiU(1934). R. K. W. 

Dyeing wook flocks for decorating walls. Gen. Rice. 
Textile Colorist 56, 103, 137(1934). R. K. W. 

Influence of iron on the coloration of the fibers in the 
retting [of flax and hemp] by Bac. felsineus. 111. D. 
Carbone Boll, soc, intern, mtcrobiol.. Set, ital, 5, 339-40 
(1933); cf. C, A. 26, 4479 — Si.‘yeral noiioxidiziiig steels 
and other metals \fcrc tested with good results (except 
for Al) in the retting of flax. All of the metals exarad. 
gave good results for hemp. G. A. Bravo 

A note for naphthol dyers on the prevention of occupa- 
tional dermafltiB. Hilton Radley. Dyer 71, 127(19.34). — 
A light greaSng of the hands and the wearing of coni- 
parativlKly tight-fitting cotton gloves over which are worn 
the usual loose-fitting rubber gloves are lecomniciided. 
Hie cotton unclerglovcs are not to be removed until 
the completion of the working i>criod. R. K. W. 

Mechanism of direct dyeing. J. S. Brown. Textile 
Colonsl 56, 83-5, 132(1934). ’ Ruby K. Worncr 

Aluminum with regard to textile dyeing and finish i ng 


machinery. G. I.. Atkinson. Textile Colorist 56, 129-30 
(19.34). rh(‘ advantages of iiioie fieqiiciit use of Al for 
textile fmishiiig niachiiieiy in place of iron and sled arc 
pointed out. RubyK.Womer 

Pumps for the dyeing and allied industries. The 
theory of the centrifugal pump. H Mm shall. D\er 71, 
39, 41(1934). RubyK.Womer 

The feeding of silkworms with mulberry leaves ster- 
ilized with silver fluoride and the ratio between fibroin 
and sericin [content of the silk). Guido Colombo. 
Boll, nfficiale staz. sper. seta 3, 99(19.33); cl. C, A, 28, 
2(M»9*. -C'ontrarv to the lesiilts of Tranqiiillt (i4f/f com- 
miss, inch testa $>id. Inuolo^ua e sent a 2, 119) the tieatmenl 
with AgK iloco iir)l inodily the ratio hbroiii/scricin oi the 
silk. C'r. A. Bravo 

Matt rayon under the microscope. R . Lasse. Mellwnd 
Textilher. (Si’pl. 19.33); Jiyer 60, 917, 019; 70, .3.5, 137, 
341, 11.5, 447, .5.51, .5.53, 0.57, 0.59(193.3). R. K. W. 

Faults in rayon woven clo^. II. Chadwick. Dyer 71, 
87 91(1934). - A survey of causes of defecis li«»m winding 
to making up opcialions. Ruby K. W<»rncr 

Determination of oxidized fatty acids in threads and 
crepes. G. Bartmi. Boll, nfficiale staz, sper. seta 2, lOt) *.3 
(19.32). -Osidation of linseed oil on 1 hi cads is fairly 
rapid at room temp.; mgx. oxidation is reached after 1 
hr. cit 119®. hor the deln. of Oll acids the fibers arc 
boilf'd for 1 hr. with a soln. of neutral Marseilles soap. 

B. C. A. 

Effect of mercerization on the "counts" of cotton yam. 
O. Mccheels and G. Stuhnici. Melliand TextUher, 14, 
493-4(1933). — Data are given for various single and two- 
fold cottou yarns. Prepn. of yarn for mercerization by 
lYoiling for 1 hr. in 0.tl5% NujCOs soln. increases the 
counts by 2%; subsequent uieicerization allowing length 
changes of — 5 and 4-5"^; results in counls cliciiiges of — 5 
and +107 op resp. Soln. of the cotton cellulose and iiii- 
ptirities during inorceri/at ion iiimsiscs the counts ap- 
preciably. Shrinkage (previous to llic usual subsequent 
stretching) in mercerization is a reliable means for com- 
paring the consequent luster inn cases of cotton yarns 
only when they have nearly equal original luster. Data 
relating to the original and final luster, and the shrinkage 
produced in mercerization, are given for various types 
of yarns. B. C. A. 

The elimination of doth-milling defects. F. C. Pratt. 
Textile Colorist 56, 4.5, 9.5(1934). Ruby K. Worner 
Tlie elimination of [wool] carbonizing defects. F. C. 
Pratt. Textile Colorist 56, 101 , 130(1934) . R. K. W. 

Piece-bleaching madhinery. A. Gruuert. J, Soc. 

‘ Dyers Colourists 49, 285-90(1933). — An account of 
modern app. B. C. A. 

Sodium perborate as a bleaching agent. A. Jones. 
Dyer 70, 589-90(1934). Rqby K. Worner 

Old-time scouring agents. D. Keniiode. Dyer 70, 
391 (1933). — The use of Taut auAhog's manure ("seeark") 
f^or scouring wool is described. Ruby K. Worner 
The converting of mohair pile upholstery fabrics. B. S. 
HUlman. TexHle Colorist 56, 30-41 , 59, 93-4, 132( 1934) . 
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— The scottruig, dyeing and finiMhitig of mohair pile 
fabrics for use in furniture and automobiles are dcscrit^. 
I>ye formulas are given. Ruby K. Womer 

Dyestuff problems (Rolierts) 23. Improvements in the 
production of light-fast shades by beater coloring (Nicder- 
hauser) 23. Alleged color and dyeing properties of defivs. 
of tetraarylmethanes (Weissberger, 'I'hicle) 10. Conden- 
sation products from aldehydes and phenols [for use as 
mothproofing agents] (U. S. pat. 1,948,804) 10. Puri- 
fying liquids [used for washing textiles] (Fr. pat. 767,503) 
13. Ammo-njtrogcn-conlg. conversion pioducts of ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons |used as acid soaps in dyeing] 
UJ. S. pal. 1,048,934) 10. Alkylolaminoktlerivs. [used as 
dye iiilenricdiatrs] (U. S. pat. 1,0‘10,247) 17. Aniline- 
Milfrmu fields [products used as dye intermediates [ 
(li.S. pal. 1,9*17, 8;i7) 10. 

- _ • 

Klinger, J . : I be tcxtilmicroskopischen [Jut ersueliungen 
111 dei Praxis. Vienna: Verlag Salltiiayersche Buchhaud- 
liiiig. 93 pp. M. 7.60. Reviewed in J Textile Inst* 2S, 
No. 2, PI 90^34). 

Mayer, mtz: Chcniie dcr oiganischcn Farbstoffe. 
3rd cd. Bd. 1 Kunstlichc organischc Farbstoffe. 
Berlin: J. Springer. 265 pp. M. 23.00; bound, M. 
24.80. 

Dyes. SiiC. pour Find. chim. k B&le. Swiss 103|541, 
Nov. 1, 1933 (Cl 37o). The o-hydroxyoro dye obtained 
l)y coupling diaxotized l-aniiuo-2-naplithoi-4 -sulfonic 
acid with |9-naphthol is treated with a Cr-yielding agent 
and then an alkali. The dye c'olors wool from an acid 
liath in fast marine blue shades. 

Dyes. Soc pour Find. chim. k Bale. Swiss 10*1,443, 
Dec. 1, 1933 <C1. 37/;). Addn. to 101,061 {C. A. 28, 
048^). The dye l,4-dimethyUliamiuoanthrac]uinone is 
prepd. by heating l-tncthoxy-4-aminoanlhraqumotie with 
ale. MeNHxi till a test shows that the methoxy and 
amino groups arc replaced by MeNHs groups The dye 
gives blue shades to acetate silk . Cf . T. .4 . 28, 048’ . 

Dyes. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-O. (Hermann Hertliold 
and Erwin Liese, inventors). Ger. 691,547, Jan. 23, 
HI34 (Cl. 8a. 1.02). Prepns. of vat and S-dyos contain 
oxidation products of tliiodiglycol or its homologs or 
analogs. Thus, a printing paste of the <Iyr iV-dihydro- 
1,2,1 ^2'-anthniquinona7inc contains thionyldiglvcol. 

Water soluble dyes. Chemische Fahrik vorm. Sandoz. 
vSwiss 103,186 to lfi;i,18S. Oct. 2, 1933 (Cl. 37&.) . Addns. 
to 100,757 (C. A. 28, 048’). l-Benzoylaniino-4-/i- 
nuphthylaminoanlhraciuinone is treated with H-jSOi 
(103,180); or l-bcnzoylaniino-2-bromo-4-^-naphthyl- 
aminoanthra^inone with fuming H9SO4 (1()3,1H7); or 
1 - acetylaniiiio - 2 - methyl - 4 - iJ - naphlhylamino- 
anthraquininc with 

Dyes containing chromium. Soc. pour Find. chim. 
k BMe. Swiss 164,434 to 164,442. Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 
37o). Addns. to 162,464 ( 6\ A. 28, 06(F). Sec Kr. 
750,136 (C. i4.28, 2196*) 

Jiye preparations. Soc. pour Find. chim. & B&le. 
Swiss 105,137, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 24fl). A prepn. foi 
dyeing acetate silk ys made by mixing dyes of similar 
constitution which arc practically insol. in water, and 
which have an affinity tm* the silk. Thus, a prepn. is 
made by mixing 1 -aniuio-4-aiiiUnoanthraquinone and 
1 -amhio*4-toluinoanthraquinone to a paste with H2SOf , U> 
impart blue shades to acetate silk. 

Dyes (a&tfaraqttinone derivatives). I. G. Farlieniud. 
A.-G. Brit. 402,606, Dec. 7, 1933. Cf. Ger. 578,502 
(C. A, 28, 902®). HsDOs is required. Tlie dyes are 
suitaAe for dyeing acetate rayon. 

Dyes of the benzanthroue series. David C. K. Jones 
and Robert F. Thomson (to Iinperiul Chemical Industries 
Ltd.). U. S. 1/)48,I16, Feb. 20. For obtaining u dye 
dyeing cotton fnmi the vat in blue shades, a moiio- 
benzauthroue isliat'led isith an f>-halobeti/oic acid in the 
presence of an alk. cundensiiig agent such as KOH, the 
alkali-sol. portion of the reaction product fe recovered, 
boiled with hot coiicd. HOAc and the leMiduc ts ret'civered. 
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I Mordant dyea (oondenaatlim producta of the ben- 
zanthrone series). Georg Kraenztein and Martin Corell 
(to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,947,948, Feb. 20. 
Dyes crystg. from glacial HOAc and having good fa.stness 
‘ are obtained from hritiol materials suc)i as 2,3-hydrDxy- 
naphthoic acid, benzoic or m-chlorobrazoic acid ester 
by heating with Ka A1 chloride, preferably at temp, of 
alxiut 140-608 for several hrs., forming products SMdi as 
, 4-hydTOxybeiizanthrone-8-carboxylic acid, m. 286^, and 
' 4-hydroxy-6-chlorobenzanthrone-3-carboxylic acid, m. 
250-2*. Various details of procedure are given. * 

Azo dyes. Emmet P. Hitch (to E. 1. du Pont dc 
Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1,947,550, Feb. 20. Moiioazo 
dyes practically insol. in water, suitable for use as pig- 
ment colors, and whifji when developed on the fiber give 
oranf^e to red to blue shades of good fastness, may be 
otitsuncd by combining any diazo compd. not rontg. a 
^ sulfonic or carboxylic acid group with derivs. of 3-hy- 
droxy-2-naphtiioic acid having the general 'formula 3- 
(HO)-2-(R'YNCORNHCO)CioIIt, in which R rcpresiMitb 
any radial of the CA series not contg. a* sulionic or 
carboxylic acid group, R' represents any org. radical of 
the aliphatic or aromatic series not contg. a siAfonic or 
carbox3rlic acid group and V is II or an aliphatic*oi 
aromatic radical . Various examples are given . 

^ Azo dyes. Wenier Lange (to General Aniline Works). 
U. S. 1,947,945, Feb. 20. Substitution products of 4- 
nitro-l,3-duiJiiinobcuzene Lliat i^ntaiu uo*turther ueg. 
substituents, such as Cl, the nitro or sulfonig acidf group, 
may be diaxotized to form a monodiozo compel, mid the* 
latter may be coupled with any azo component in sm acid, 
neutral or alk. medium to form azo dyes. As subsatueuts 
contained in 4-iiiU'o-l,3-diaminobunzetic, the alkyl and 
the alkoxy group may be present. The azo d>^s ob- 
» luittable aocordii^ to this pIoiLdurc may be father 
diaxotized either in substance or on the fiber and cohpled 
wtih azo components. The monoaru dyes contg. sulfonic 
acid radicals, dye wool or leather or other animal fibers 
from an acid dyeing Imtli, while such dyes contg. a greater 
no. of azo groups substantively dye cotton. The mouoazo 
dyes contg. no sulfonic acid or carboxylic acid radicals 
serve as pigments or fat dyes; alternatively, they may 
be used for dyeing acetyl oeilulusc and the producUs made 
* thereof. They loo may be diazotized on the filler and 
coupled with further azo components. Several examples 
wilhdelails of procedure are given. , 

Azo dyes. Lepold Laska and Arthur Zitschcr (to 
General Aniline Works). U.» S. 1,947,946, Feb. 20. 
Azo dyes itisol. in water (various examples of which Uyt 
garnet, red, brown or black shades) are obtained by cuni- 
bining any diazo, tetrazo or diazoazo corned, (numerous 
examples being given) with a4-(2'-hy(lroxy•<i'-naphthoyl- 
amino)dsphanylamine ooRipd. (none of the compoiieiiLs 
contg. swonk or carboxylic groui>s) . 147 (ifter-treatmenl 
with Cu oompda. derivs. of good fastness to light an^ 
obtained. * * 

Azo dyes. Friedrich Felix and Wilhelm Huber (to Sue. 
pour. Find. chim. k B41e). U. S. 1,948,208, Feb. 20. 
Monoazo dyes dyeing acetate rayon varionst otlu'i 
, cellulose derivs. fast red to violet tmts are formed from 
components such as diazotized fi-aitro-c-nmuiophcnoL 
mth an aromatic base such as (w-hydroxyethyOaniliiic 
or the like. 

Azo dyes. Emil B. Misslin and Rudolf von Capellei 
(to vSoc. pour. I’ind. chim. k BAle). U. S. 1,948,224, Feb. 
20. Diacyldiunlnohydroxynaphthalcnes such as may bt* 
produced by reducing the dyes obtained by coupling 1,5- 
andnonaphtl^bl, or a deriv. whida may be coupled in the 
4-position to the amino group, in an acid q^edium, or by 
coupling !,8-aminoBaphth6l or its derivs. which may be 
coupled in the 5-posiCioa, and acylating ihe cHamiuo- 
products thus obtained to form l,4-(or 1,5-) diacyl- 
dianiino-S-hydroxynaphthalenes are used with various 
other dye conpouents to form dyes suitable for dyeing . 
cotton or various artificial silks, and may be used foi 
ice-color dyeing. Numerous examples with details at 
procedure ate given. 
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He™“»n^Wiiiketer, Hans Rnadel and 

5?**^ *?^52?L2® Aniline Works) . 

U. S. lfM9|228t Feb. 27 . Dyes generally producing 
ofi^ Shades <m wool and producing bluish to yellowish 
rad dsreings when chromed arc obtained by couplins 
1-phenyl-5-p3rraz61bne-3-carboxylic acid amide (or u 
denv. sutetitutedy as by El, on the amino N atom) with 
diazotued'* l-hydroxy-2-amiuo-4-inethyl(or^ chloro)l^n- 
SB^;^-8i]lfonic acid or the like. Several c&mplcs with 
details of procedure arc given. 

Azo dyea; dyeing. I. 6. l^arbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
395, 02(), July 10, 1033. IliO-sol. azo dyc.<* are made by 
coupling a diazo OT tetrazo compd. enntg. a heavy metal 
complex in o-positioii to at least 1 azo group witli a car- 
bazolc deriv., in which tlie substituent is OH ur NHj and 
Ihc nuclei may ceutuin furtliei uiiAaleiit substituents. 
When coupling tetrazu compds. 1 mol. of a compimcnt 
of above formula and 1 mol. of another component may he 
used. They, may be treated in substance or on the lilwr 
with heavy metal compds. Blackish violet shades aie 
obtained. Among examples ( 1 )■ 6-c*hloro-2-aminophenol- 
4-Bulfonic acid 2-hydroxy -3 -aminocarbazole pres- 

ence of pyridine) (brownish violet on wool on after- 
chrqpiing), and (2) 2-hydiokycarba2olc benzidine-3,3 
dicart)oxylic acid — ► resorcinol. 

Azo dyes.* I. G. Earbeuiud. A.-G. Bril. 403,(K)7, 
Dec. 14, 1933. Azo dyes <if the stilbene scries are ob- 
tained by subjfcting to the action of alk. reducing agents 
and of oxidizing agents, either sequence, dyes obtained 
by condensing*(a) 4,4'-dinitTostilbcne-2,2'-disulfonic acid, 
l/i) 4,4'-dinilro(libenzyl-2,2'-di8ulfonic ac*id or (c) a 
product of the alk. conversion of 4-tiitrotolucne-2-sulfoinc 
acid, with aininoazo compds. The products give orange 
to red dyeings of reddet and brightci Shades and mure 
fast, especially to Cl and Jiight, than the parent d3res. 
KxampUvi are given . Cf . C. A . 28. 1 542*. 

Azo dyes I. G. Earbcnind. A.-G. Brit. 403,022, Dec. 
14, 1933. Azo dyes foi father arc made by coupling 1 
mole of resoicinol, or a COOH a('id thereof, with 2 moles 
of 2-nilro-l-amitio-l-diazobcnzcuc (I), or with 1 mole 
thereof and 1 mole of another diazo or diazoazo compd., 
or by coupling 2 moles of I with 1 mole of an azo dye: 
amine -► resorcinol, or a COOH acid thereof. In ex- 
amples, (1) 2-nitro-l ,4-diaminobcnzone (11) -► 1,3-di- 
hydroxybenzcnc-5- or -O-curlMixylic acid l-amino-4- 

nitrobenzene-2-sulfonic acid; the 2iid conifiKmeiit may be 
sulfaiiilic acid, an aminonaphthaleiiesulfonic acid, e.*g., 
l-amiuo-4-nitronaphthulene-(i‘ or -7-sulfonic acid, or an 
amino compd., e. g., 4-ainuiuazol)efizene-4' -sulfonic acid, 
or 2-naphthylaniine-4,8-disiilfonic acid a-naphthyl- 

amine, (2) 2-tii,tro-l ,4-diaiiiinobenzeiie (1 ox 2 moles) -*♦ 
resorcinol H, K, J or y-acid, and (3) II resorcinol, 
or its 5- or 6-carboxylic acid. 

Azo dyes. J. R. Geigv A.-O. Swiss 103,894, Nov. 10, 
1933 (Q. 37fl). A new dye is obtained by coupling o- 
chloro-p-nitrodiazobenzene wijh iV-[cthyl-(w-hydroxy- 
eihyl)l-m-toUiidiae. The dye imjiirts fast bluish red 
shades to lacquer and aa*ta!c rayon. 

Azo t^ez. J. R. Gcigy A.-C, Swiss lfi3,805, Nov. 16, 
1933 (CSl. 37o).^ A nt*w dye is prepd. by coupling di- 
azotized 2,4-dinitroaniline with bis(^-hydroxycthyl)-i»- 
loluidinc. The dye gives bluish violet shades to lacquer 
and acetate rayon. 

Azo dves. Soc. pour I'ind . chiiii . A Bfdc. Swiss 102,740, 
vSepl. 16, 1938 (Cl. 37fl). A direct acthig dye is prepd. 
by diazotizing the dyt from l-diazo-2-hydroxy-4-nilro-5- 
bl^enesulfomc acid and l-amino-2,r)-dimethoxybcnzeiie 
and coupling the product with 2-benzoylamino-5-hvdroxy- 
naphth^eiie-7-sulfoiuc acid. The dye colony ecilton in 
clear blue shades, which, by aftet -treatment with Cu- 
yiclding agents, become fast greenish blue shades. 

Azo dye. Sue. pour Tind. chim. A BAlc. Swiss 1tKi,tX)8, 
Sept. 10, 1933 (Cl. 37o). A new dye is obtained by 
coupling diazotized .'>-nitro-2-amhiopheuol with l-(/!t- 
hychozyethyl) amino - 2 - inethoxy - 5 - methyllieiizenc. 
ilic dye colors acetate rayon in red-v;olet shades. 

Azo dyez. Soc. pour Tind. chim . A BAle. Swiss 105,039 
and 105,040, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 37o). Addns. to B>3,080 


‘I (preceding abstr.). New dyes are obtained by couphiiK 
diazotized 5-nitro-2-aminopiienol vrith ethyl(0-hvdroxy- 
ethyDaniline (105,039), or with /9-hydroxyethylanili1l(^ 
The dyes impart blue-red and yellow-ied shades, resp., 
to acetate silk. 

Azo dyez. Soc. i>our Tind. chim. A BAle. vSwiss 10.3,- 
530, Nov. 1, 1933 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is produced by 
coupling diazotized 3-chloro-4-nitroanfltne with ^-phen- 

2 cthvlaniiiUH'thvl methyl ether. The dye colors acetate 
rayon in Bordeaux red shades. 

Azo dyez. Soc. pour Tiiid. ehim. A BAlc. Swiss 105,400 
to 10r>..U.5, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. .37fi). Addns. to 163,5.39 
(preceding absti.). Diazotized 4-inethoxy-l-amino1)cti- 
zenc is coupled with /9-phenethylaniinocthyl methyl ether 
to give a dye coloring su*etatc silk in yellow shades (105,- 
4()()). The other patents described dyes obtained by 
eouplmg differently substituted diazotized PhNHj and 

3 similar ethers. • 

Azo dyes. So(\ poui I’lnd. chim. A BAle. Swiss 100,- 
072, Feb. 10, 19.34 (Cl. 37a). Addn. to l(Ki,.*)39 (second 
picceding abstr.). A new dye is obtained by coupling 
diazotized 6-cliloro-2,4-dmilrosinilinc with l-(cthoxy- 
ethylQmiiio)naplithalene. The dye colors acetate rayon 
in blue shades. 

Azo dyes. Sue. pour I'ind. chim. A BAle. Swiss 103,- 

4 540, Oct. 10, 193.3 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is produced by 
coupling 1 -diazoLripheiiyluinine witli the ^-cliloroanilide 
of 2,3-hydruxynaphtlioic acid. The dye colors cotton, 
wool and rayon in fast blue shades. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 103,- 
.'^42, Oct. 10, 1933 (Cl. 37o). The dye obUiiied hv 
coupling dia/otized .3-sulfo-2-aniiuobenzene-] -c'arhnxylie 
aeicl ivilh 1 -(2 '-inelhyl-4 '-sulfophcnyl) -i^-iiielhy l-5-py- 
lazolonc is txcaled wiLli a Ci -yielding agent. The product 
^ gives wool from au acid bath fast reddish yellow shades. 

Azo dyes. S(k\ poiii Find. chim. A BAlc. Swiss 100,079 
to 100,088, Feb. 10, 1934 (Cl. 37a). Addns. to 103,542 
(pi ececiing abstr.). A new dye is prcxluced by chrom- 
ing the dye fiom diazotized 5-chloro-2-aminob^zene-1 - 
eailMixvlic acid and l-(2',5'-disulfophcnyl)-3-methyl-5- 
pyrazolotie. The dye colors wool from an acid bath in fast 
golden yellow shades, (166,079). The other patents de- 
6 scribe dyes obtained by chroming dyes from diffenmtly 
substituted aminoljeiizene-l -carboxylic acids and pyrazo- 
lones. * 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 103,540, 
Nov. 1, 1933 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is prepd. by coupling 
1 inol. of tetrazotizixl 4,4'-dianiinostilbciic-:i,3'-dicar- 
lx>xylic acid with 2 mols. of 1 -amino-8-naphthol-4-eulfonie 
acid. The dye gives cotton from a ueutr^ or weakly alk. 
bath grayish blue shades, which, by treatment with Cti 
' salts arc couvarted to fast greenish blue shades. 

Azo dyes. Soc. i)our Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 164,1 99, 
Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 37o) . A new dye is priwlnced by coupling 
the diazo compd. of the PhOH estu of />-iiitroamline-p- 
sulfonic acid with 2-amino-8-naphtliol-(i-sulfonic acid in 
an acid medium. The dye impaits last vioU t-blue shades 
to wool from an acid bath. 

Azo dyes. Soc. ])Our Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 104,429, 
6 Dec. 10, 1933 (Cl. 37a). Addn. to 161,841 (C. 4. 28, 
049*). A new dye is produced by cdUpling 2-diazo-4,4'- 
diincthoxy-5-acetylamino-l,l '-diphenyl ether with the ^- 
auisidc of 2,3-hydroxyiiaphlhoic acid. The dye imparts 
fast violet shades to cotton, wix)l and rayon. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. A BAlc. Swiss 104,430 
to 104,433, Dec. 10, 1933 (Cl. 37a). Addns. to 161,842 
(r. il. 28, 050‘). New dyes arc produced by coupling 
esters of diazocarboxylic acid diphenyl c*thcrs with arylidcs 
^ of hydroxynaphthoic acid. In 164,430, the methyl fSter 
of 2-diazo-4-carboxylic acid-4 '-methyl-1,1 '-diphenyl 

ether is coupled with the 2-niethyl-4-melhoxyaiillide of 
2,3-bydroxy naphthoic acid. In 104,431, the same methyl 
ester is coupled with the m-iiitioauUide of the same 
acid. Ill 164,432, the phenyl es^r of thg same ether is 
coupled with the anilide of the same add. In 164,433, the 
butyl ester of 2-diazo-4-carboxylic acid-4 '-chloro-I,!'- 
dipheiiy] ethei is coupled with the 5-chloro-2-loluide 
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of the same acid. 'Phe dyes produced give fast scarlet 
shades to cotton» wool atid rayon. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. d B&le. Swiss 164,546, 
Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is prepd. by coupling 
4 - (niethoxyplicuoxy)acctvlamino - 2,5 - dimethoxy - 1 
aminobenzene with the hydroxychrsrsene obtained by' 
mononitrating chrysene, reducing to aminochrysene 
and heating this with dil. acid. The dye imparts fast 
violet shades to table fibers. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Tind. chim. 4 BiUe. Swiss 164,738 
to 164,741, Dvc. Hi. 1933 (Cl. 37a). Addns. to 102,405 
(C. A. 28, 650*). A new dye is obtained by further 
diazoti/iiiK the tiioiioazo dye from 2-diazotiaphthalene- 
4,8-disiilfomc acid and u-naphthylaniine and coupling 
with 3 ',3*' - diaminodilK'nzoyl - 1,4 - tfiamino - 8 - hy- 
droxynaphthalciie-O-sulfoiiic acid. The dye colors cotton 
in bine shades (l(i4,73S). In lf54,739, the dye from 1- 
cliazo - 8 - tolucnesulfox^maplithalene -/3,0 - disulfonic 
acid and a-naphthvluminc is further dia/oti/i*d and coup- 
l(‘d with 4^4*^ <• diamiuodi benzoyl - 1,4 - diauiino > 8 • 
hydroxynarilithalene-O-sulfonic cid. In 164,740, the same 
inonoazo (lye is further diazotized and coupled with 1- 
naphthylaiiiiuc-O-sulfonic acid, and the product still 
further diazotized and coupled with S'tS^'-diaminrKii- 
bciizoyl - 1.4 - diainiiio - 8 - hydroxy naphthalene - 6 - 
sulfonic acid. In 164,741, the dye from 2Hdiazoiiaph* 
thalcne-4,8-disulfonic acid and o-naphthylamine is di- 
azotized and coupled with a mixt. of l-iiaphthylamiue-6- 
aud -7-sulfoiiic acid. The product is further diazotized 
and coupled with the previously mentioned 3^3''-dianiino- 
dcriv. of naphthalene. 

Azo dyes. Sck'. pour Hind, k Dftlc. Swiss 165,830, 
Feb. Hi, 1934 (Cl. 37a). A new dye is produced bv 
chroming tlie dye fiom diazotized 1-aniino-2-hydroxy- 
naphthalene-4-snlfoiiic acid and 2-hydroxynaphthalene, 
in an alk. medium. The dye colots wool from an acicl 
bath in maritie-bluc shades. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. k Biilc. Swiss 160,070 
and 166,071, Feb. 16. 1934 (Cl. 37o). Addns. to 161,050 
( C. A. 28, fWO*) . A new dye is obtained by chroming the 
dye from nitrated l-diazf>-2-hydro\ynaphthalcuc-4-snl- 
fonic acid and d-naphthol in a Tncdiuiti of pn value less 
than 7. 'riie (*hnmung is finished in an alk. soln. The 
dye colons won] from an orange H2SO4 bath in fast black 
.shade.s (100,070). The first component may be replaced 
by diazotized 1 -aniino-2-hvdroxyiiaphthaleiie-4-sulfonie 
acid and the second by naphthol giving a dye which colors 
wool from an acid bath in fast marine blue shades (100,- 
071). 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Hind. chim. k Bk\c. Ger. 592,087, 
Feb. 1, 1934 (Cl. 22a. 2). a-IIydroxymoiioazo dyes 
formed from a siilistuntivc dye component are converted 
by standard methods into comiilcx compds. coiitg. both 
Cr and another metal, e. g., Ni, Fc or V. Dyes for 
vegetable and artificial filKTS arc obtained. Examples are 
given. • 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Hind. chim. k Bale. Ger. 592,088, 
Fell. 1, 1934 (Cl. 22a. 2). Azo dyes, prepd. from uii- 
sulfonated c-hydroxy- or o-catboxy-diazo com|Kl.s. and 
luisulfonatcd nitrogenous dcrivs. of naphthalene, are 
converted into their complex metal dcrivs. by treatment 
with suitable niotak compds. in the presence of an org. 
base not contg. Oil. Dyes useful for coloring ccllidose 
esters or ethers or as pigment dye.s arc obtained. Nu- 
merous examples aie given. 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farlx:nind. A.-G. (Fritz Miillcr, in- 
ventor). Ger. 590,255, Dec. 28, 19.33 (Cl. 22a. 1). 
Addn. to 551,882 (C. A. 26, 4959). See U. S. 1,929,328 
(C. A. 28,33H). 

Azo dyes. I. G. Furlxmind. A.-G. (Karl Schnitspahn 
and Wilhelm Koch, inventors). Ger. 591,549, Jan. 23, 
1934 (Cl. 22a. 1). Dyes insol. in water are prepd. by 
coupling the 4-moiiodiazo compds. of 2,6-dihalo-l,4- 
diaminobenzeufi with aryltdes of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic 
acid or their jpr'vlucts substituted in the naphthalene 
residue, neither the azS nor coupling components contg. 
soly. -inducing gtoups. Examples, a table of diazo and 
coupling components and colors produced are given. 


1 Azo dyes. I. O. Farbeuind. A.-G. (Alfred Gressly, 
inventor). Ger. 591,628, Jan. 25, (Cl. 22a. 13). 
Dyes of the stilbene series are prepd. by subjecting the 
dyes obtained by condensing dmitrostilbenedvnwonic 
acid, diuitrobibenzyldisulfonic acid or products of nitro- 
toluenesulfouic acid, with aminoazo bompds., and sub- 
jecting the products to ati alk. reduction and finally 
oxidizing. Thus, the dye obtained by condensing Na 

2 dinitrostilbcncdisulfonate with 4-ammoazobcnzene-4'-sul- 
^ fonic acid is reduced by treatment with NasS and NaOH. 

The reaction mixt. is finally treated with NaClO toiigive a 
dye which colors cotton in a soda-alk. bath in orange 
shades fast to Cl and light. Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes. Aceta G. m. b. H. Fr. 757,204, Dec. 22, 
1933. Cellulose esters or ethers or polyvinyl esters arc 
dyed by coupling diazo components on the filx:rs with 
acyl compds. of hydroxy compds. capable of coupling 

3 and sepg. the acyl group by sapon. lK*fort‘ br during 

the coupling. Acyl compds. prepd. from 2- 

hydroxynaphthaleiic-i3-carbonvlaminol3f*iizeiie or 1 -phenyl- 
3-mcthyl-5-pyrazolone or ‘from the Me ester of clfloro- 
carboniq acid and 2-hvdroxyuaphthalctic-!i-carbonylamiuo- 
lx*nzene or l-(2',4'-dichlorophenyl)-3-methyU5-pyrazo- 
loiic may be used. , ^ 

Azo dyes insoluble in water. 1. (r. Farbeuind. A.-G 
Fr. 757,628, Dec. 29, 1933. Diazo, tetrastf) or diazoazn 
^ components are combined with 1 -hydroxy-Ji, 5-diary 1- 
aminutx*nzones. Shades going from bori^aux to brown 
and black Arc obtained. Th^^s, 1 -amino-2, 5-^ichlor<i 
benzene 1 -hydroxy -3,5-bis(4'-methoxyf»hei7ylamlno)- 
benzene gives a yellow-brown. , 

Metalliferous azo dyes. Soc. pour Hind, chitm k Ball 
Bril. 401,544, Nov. 16, 1933. See U. S. l\930,27f) 
(C. A. 28. 9050? \ 

c Monoazo dyes; dyeing. .1. G. Farbeuind.^ A.-(v 
Brit. 402,849, Dec. 14, 19r‘J.1. *1170-111801. azo jdyes aie 
made ill substance or on the fiber bv coupling 2,3-hv- 
droxynaphthoyl - 1' - amino 2 ',4 ' - dnnethoxy - 5' 
chlorolicuzcnc with diazotized dcrivs. of 2-aniino-l- 
mcthoxybenzene-4-sulfoniimidc in which the H alonis 
of the aniidi* residue arc substituted by the same 01 
dtilerent aliphatic, at aliphatic or aliphalic-araliphatic 
residues contg. together at least 3 C atoms, with the 
6 exception of snlfcMlicthylamidc. Fast Turkey -red shadis 
are obtained. In examples the di-Bu, mcthylbenzil, 
dil)etizyl, MeEt, MeHr, di-Hr, MeBu, EtBu, Me-iso-Bu, 
McAiii, Bu-iso-Bu, di-tso-Bu and Am-isocapryl-amidesan* 
specified as diazo components. 

Monoazo dyes! 1. G. F&rbcniud. A.-G. (Leopold 
laisku and Arthur Zitscher, inventors). Ger. 591,692, 
Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. 22a. 1). Diazotized 2-(d-inetho\v- 
cthoxy)-4-iiitroanihnc is coupled with *l-(2'-hydio\\ 

^ naphthalene - 3' - caibonylamino) - 4 - methoxy - ^3 - 
methyllx^iiycnc. Examples are given. 

Diuzo ayes. I. G. Farlicuiud. A.-p, Brit. 395,0jr, 
July 10, 1933. Dxsazo dyes contg. Cu are made l>\ 
treating with a Cn-ykldidg agent a disazn dye obtainubl* 
by coupling m alk. solii. 1 mol. of a tctnizotizcd aromutK 
diamine, contg. an alkoxy group in a-positioii to each 
diazo group, with 2 mols. of 2-amin#-5-naphtho]-l,V 

8 sidfonic acid, or a iV-acyl dcriv. theitof, or with I mol 
of said acid, or a i^^-acyl deriv., and 1 mol. of a naphthol 
sulfonic acid, the copi>cring being performed so that tin 
alkoxy groups are split up. In the case of urea dyes, <1 
corresponding aminoalkoxy monoazo dvc may lx* prepd 
first, converted into the urea and* coppered. They dv^ 
sUk, cotton and viscose Violet to blue shades of g(x»il 
fastness to light. Among examples, (1) the dye di 
anisidine 1:$ 2-acctylamino-6-naphthol-l,7-disulfouic aeul 

9 (I) is treated with ainmoniacal CuSG4> agd (2) the dye 

4,4 '-diamino-3 ,3 '-dimethoxydiphcnylurea^it I is edppe^red 
as in (1). * 

Disazo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 402,02t), 
Dec, 14, 1933. Rubber is colored by incorporating iuHj 
the mix HsO-insol. disazo dyes, free from NOi groups and 
corresponding to the formula RN:NCi5C4YCeX4N:NI<» 
where X is II or a ubi valent substituent, e. £., halogen, 
alkyl, alkoxy, R is a coupling component and Y represents 
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SOt or NIlSOi. Such dyes are obtained by tetrazotizing 
diamino compels, of formula p-HtNC«H 4 YC 8 H 4 NH]-p and 
coupling with coupling components, e. g./ acctoacctic 
add arylidcs, p 3 rrazolones, /9-naphthol and its dcrivs., 
e. g., 2,3-hydrox^aphthoic arylides, or hydroxycarlia- 
zoles or their carboxylic arylides. 

Vat dycf: Soc. pour I'ind. chim. & Bale. %riss 163,27P, 
Oct. 2, 1933 (Cl. 37e). A new vat dye is obtained by 
condensing 7-chloro-4,(>-dimethyl-;i-hvdroxythionaph- 
thcne*with the 2'(p-diniethylamino)anil of ri-chloro-7- 
mcthyl'3-hydroxy^ionuphthene. I1ie dye colors cotton 
from a yellow yat in fast n‘d-violet shades. 

Vat dyes. Soc. tKnir Tind. chim. & Biklc. Swiss 165,017, 
106,048 and 166,060, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 37e.). Addns. 
to 103,279 (preceding ahstr). 7-CHloro-4, 6-dimcthy 1-3- 
hydroxy thionaphtheiie is condensed with the 2-(p- 

j*. ai 1.1 ~ ^ - - - ■ — 


nyuroxyuliujuipuLiiviic: 1 » iwui-usiiiu wmi uic ^-vp- oy coiiuensing luc x wiiii an aruiimw^ mwMaw 
dimcthyldmiiio)aiiil of flH*thoxy-3-hydroxythioiiaphthenc 3 thionaphtheiicquinoncs corrcsiioiiding with the said denvs. 


alkylation, acylation, or carbazolization by means of oetd 
or alk. condensing agents, or to saimnificatiou or to further 
condensation to higher mol.. comi>ds. in cases in which 
the radicals introduced are capable to undergo such 
further condensation, for example, when benzanthrone 
radicals have l)een introduced which may be further 
cond&iscd to dibeiizanthronc radicals. 

Indigoid vat dyes. Jakob Muller and RoIktI Stocker 
(to Soc. pour rind. chim. d Bale). U. S. 1,947,065, Feb. 

Numerous examples aie given of the production of 
dyes of various colors by condensing compds. such as the 
.5H:hloro-6-methyl, 6-chloro-()-cthyl, 5-bromo-6-mclhyl, 
5-inethyl-O-chlori^ 6-methvl-O-btomo derivs. of 3-thio- 
naphthenone (I), the 2-aml and the /»-dimethylamim)-2- 
auil of these compds. (which are obtainable for example 
by condensing the I with an aromatic iiilroso conipd.), the 

rkl.l Wit'h 'tllO KEUd doflVS. 


(166,047), or of 6-niethyl-6-chloro-3-hydroxythioiiaph- 
Iheuc (106,048), or by condensing the first-mentioned 
7 - Shloro - 4,6 - dimethyl - 3 - hydroxy Ihionaphlhene 
with 6,7-dibromoisatin a-<*liloridc (1(55,0^). The for- 
mulas and colors of the dyes produced are given, together 
witb examples. • 

Vat dye. Soc. pour I’ind. chuii. d Bdlc. Swiss 16.3,280, 
f)ct. 2, I933«(C1. 37e). A new vat dve is ]»roduced by 
condensing the 2-p-dimethylaminoanil of 6-chloro-4 ,7- 
dimethyl-3-th^iiaplithcnone witli l-ehloro-2,3-naphtho- 
thioindoxyl. The dye aolors cotton from •an oraiige- 
brovni vatdn ilist bluc-violct shad< s. 

Vat dyes. Soc* pour I’ind. chim. d Bale. Swiss 10.'>,051 
to 165,068, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 37f). Addns. to 1(«.280 
(preceding abstr.). New vat dyes are olilaincd by con- 


of I (obtainable, for,example, by treating the 2-auils with a 
saponifying agent, such as IlaSOi) , the corresponding thio- 
naphlheiiequinonc 2-moiio- or 2-dihalides (obtainable 
for example from the derivs. of 1 by action of halogen or 
agents yielding halogen), and the thionaphthenequinone 
oximes with compds. such as five-iiienil)ered condensed 
ring systems, as for example tsatins, naphthisatins, in- 
doxvls, thicmaphtheiicquinoncs, hydroxythionaphtheucs, 
naphtliohydroxythio|>heiies, acenaplithenequinones and 
the like, their homologs and substitution products, anils 
and halides. Tht‘ condensation lakes place by heating 
the components in a solvent which may net as condensing 
agent. The resulting dyes may lie lialogi‘iiated if desired 
and have good fastness. Cf. C. 4. 28, 2546*. 

Hva intermfidiatas. 8oc. ooiir I’ind. chini. & Bale. 



uiTiivi iiy *.«va. »,l-naphthothioindoxyl 
066,064), or with l-chloio-2,3-naphthothiomdoxyl (166,- 

066) . Other dyes are produced by condeiisiug fi-chloro- 
4 -methyl- 3 -hvdroxythiouaphthcnc with the 2-p-dimethyl- 
anunoanil of 6-chloro-4,7-dmiethyl-3-thioiiaphthcnonc 
nti5,05(i), or of 4,7-dmiethyl-3-thionaphthenone (165,-6 

067) , or of 6-chUiro-7-iiicthyl-3-thionaphthenoiic (1(56,- 
078). Structural fomiulas and colors of the dyes pro- 
duced arc given, withtcxani pics. 

Vat dye. Soc. ihiiu ITud. chim. Bale. Swiss 161,842, 
Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. 376). \ vat dye Is prepd. bv halo- 
geiiating l-l)enzoylamino-8-haloanthraquinone to give the 
4.8-dihalo dcri%. One mol. of this is treated with 2 mol. 

of l-aniinoanlliraquinone and a condensing agent. ^ 

Yat dyes of the dipyrazolanthronyl senes. Max A. 
Kmiz and Karl Koebcrle (to General Aniline Works), 
r. S. 1,948,178, Feb. 20. Dyes of various shades are 
obtained by condensing dipyrazplanthionyl, its denvs. or 
hoinologs, contg. a ncg. substituiSit with compds. to 
which a reactive H or metal atom is attached by means 
fif N, O orS. As negatively siibstitutwl dipvrazolanthro- 
nyls, preferably «uch as contain from 1 to 4 halogen 
.itoins, nitro or sullonic acid groups may lx? employed, 
'.uitablc reacting components contg. a H or metal atom 
attached to N, O or S are for example mmnes, immcs. acid 
amides or imidcs, hydroxy and racrcapto comp^., or 
compds. of the said k;ind contg. a metal atom instead of the 
rcacUve H atom. When dipyiazolanthronyls contg. 
several ncg. substituents are employed as initial material 
only one of the neg. substituents or several therwf may 
he replaced, but in the latter ca»‘ the neg. siibjititucnts 
‘ liould be replaced by the same radical. The condensation 
IS nrefmbly carried out in org. dissolving or suspending 
media, ffir example in nitrobenzene, naphthalene, etc., 
..lid in the presence of acid-binding agents, m f« 

• \an.ple the oxides of alkali or alk. 

vilts thereof, or org. bases, for example dimeth yto dme. 

t'ondensiug catalysts, such as me^s or 

.lie preferably added to the reacUon mixt. The «n^ 

produced may be subjected, in the same reaction mixt. 


o. Kxamples are given. 

Brominated dibenzanthroneB. Max A. Kimz and Karl 
Koelnnle (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,949,209, 
Feb. 27. By brominating dilxsnzanthronc or isodibcn- 
zanthroiic iii sulfuric acid in the presence of a halogen 
cairicr, there is obtained a Iwominatcd dibeiizanthronc 
cimtg. 3 to 4 atoms of Br per mol.,. forming violet solns. 
with coned. II 9 SO 4 S which dyes vegetable fiber from blue 
vats blue shades. Cf. C. 4. 27, 38IJ2.^ ^ 

Sulfonic acid. Soc. pour I’hid. chim. a Bale. Swiss 
1(53,006. Si-pt. 16, 1933 (Cl. 36p) . A new acid is obtained 
by treating fi-heptadccylbenzimidazolc with a suuonating 
agent. The soap-Ukc product is used in the textile indmtry. 

Sulfonic acids. Soc. pour I’ind. chim. Bfilc. Swiss 
164,730 to 164.736, Dec. 16, 1933 (Cl. 36p). Addns. to 
1(5:3,005 (preceding alistr.). A new sulfonic a«d ‘S pro- 
duced by sulfonating M-undt^cylbcuzimidazole (104,730). 
TIk* other patents describe the products obtained by 
sidfonatiiig M-heptadeccnylbeiizimidazole (164,731), m- 
heptadccyl-lV-phcnyll)enzimidazole ( 1(54 ,732) , ^-bepta- 
decyl- yV-beiizyll)enzimidazole ( 104,733) , M-beptadccyl- 
m‘rimidinc (164,734), M-bcptadecyl-l, 2 -naphthimidazole 
, and the imidazole mixt. obtained by condensing <>- 
phciiyleiiediomiiic with a com. mixt. of stcanc and palmitic 
acids. The .sulfonic acids are used in the textile 

Condensation product. Soc. pour. I’ind. chim. a B&lc. 
Swiss 103,770, Nov. 1, 1033 (Cl. 3«g). Addn. to 1W,430 
(C. A . 28, 003*). A product usefidfor reserve prttmng on 
animal filwrs is obtained by treatmg the amd 

mixt. resulting from the sulfonation of 1 mol. of 2 -hydroxy- 

naphthalene, with 1 mol. of iienzwn. . mAt 

f Cmdensation products. Soc. pour 1 md. chim. a Bale. 
Swiss 102,902-182,900, Sept. 16, 1933 (Cl. 8 to). Addas, 
to 160,439 (C. A. 28, OfiS*). Products useful as fM«w 
agttUs for printing wool or other animal fibers m obtouiM 
by condenring 2 mols. of benzoin with 1 mol. of 2 -naphthol- 
3 , 6 -^uMonic acid (162,902), or hmol. ofibmi^ with 1 
mol. «rf 2 -naphthol- 6 - 8 ultoiiic acid (162,903), or with 
1 mol. of l-naphthol-4-8ulfonic acid (162,904), or snth 1 
mol. of l-iiapbthol-4,8-disuIfQnic add (102,905), or. 
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iinaUv» with 1 mol. of 4,4'-dihydroxybiphenyl-2,2'-di« 1 tosol. (lye« in aq. media in presence of an a*mono> or 
dieulfotiicadd (162»906). Examples are given. a»7-diaiyl or aralkyl ether of s^ycerdl, s. g.» a-mono- 

Condenaatiea prodiieta ol the pyreneipiineae aeiiee. phenyl. a-mono-s-tolyl,CK»7-di^*tolyl,ap7-*^bensyletbm. 

Georg Krandein and Heinrich VoUmann (to General Among examples, printing pastes are pirepd. contg. dark 

Anilme Works). U. S. 1,948.026. Feb. 27. A 4.5.8.0- British gum thiGtoing. sol. oil and glycerol and (a) 

dibenzop3rrene>^,10-quinone is obtained by condensing a Duranol brilliant blue G and an eihtdsion of glycerol 

2Hiroylb<mzanthroae (such as 2-benzoyl- or 2-^-toluyl. or a,7-di-o-tolyl ether, or {b) Duranol green BS and glycerd 

nr-naphthoy]-2-tx:nzanthrone. or p-branobcnzoyl-^-ben- 0'.7-diben£yLether. 

zant^ne) with AlCU or Na A1 chloride (suitably with ^ Dya^. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 401.731. Nov. 
introduction of O or air and at 110-125^). I1ie froducis 20. 1033. Acetate rayon is dyed by treatment with 

dye coUon from orange-yellow vats intense yellowish red. aminoanthrap3rrimidinea or their substitution products, 

and the chlorinated dcrivs. give brighter and the bromi- Such dyes are prepd. by treating heteronudear amidated 

nated dcrivs. darker tints. Various examples with details anthraquinonos contg. at least 1 amino group in a-position 

of procedure are given. « with formamide; diluents, e, g.. phenols, and catalysts. 

Solutiona for use in dyeing and textile printing. Morde- e. g.. HiBOi, (COOH)i. may be present.' Among ex- 
eat Mendoza and Arthur G. Murray (to Imperial Chemical amples 2-. 3-. and i^-C-arainoanthrapyrimidines (orange 

Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1.948.589, Feb. 27. An agent to red shades), 4- and 5-methylammoanthrapyrimidines, 

such BS KBrOi and KBr which in acidified aq. sdn. has 3 4 - amino - Py - C - aminoanthrapyrimidinc. 4 - amino - 
oxidizing properties is formed into a ,dry mixt. with an Py - C - phenoxyanthrap3rrimidine. 4 - aminr) . Py . C* - 

aryldiazonium sulfonic acid, arylhydrazine-ord-disulfonic chloropyrimidinc, etc., are used. 

acid or or-arylhydrazine-/9-8ulfonic acid derived from an Dyeing textiles. British Celancse Ltd.. Gen. H. %llis 
arylamine free from hydroxyl, sulfonic and carboxylic and Henry C. Olpin. Brit. 401,338, Nov. 6. 1933. Dis- 

groups. In use. the i^xt. is dissolved in water. Of. chargeable full black dyeings are pr^uced upos cellulose 

C. A. 28. 2546*. esters or ethers in textile nkiterials by appl^ng a«dis- 

Decorative colored eompodtions for use on doth. Wm. chargeable yellow, orange and (or) red dye having affinltv 

H. Adams (to Eastern Finishing Works). U. S. 1.948,464. for said esters or ethers and resistant to riiazotization, 

Feb. 20. An adherent, penetrating and flexible compn. ^ e. g., benzetieazobetizeneazophenol (I). Iienzcneazo- 
comprises a mixi. of Al. Pb and Cu soaps dissolved in a naphthalcncazophenol (11). 4-iiitro-2-m%lhoxybcnzenc- 

non-oxidizable neutral vdatlle solvent such as iictroleum azodimethyluniline (III), applgting also a diazotirablr 

naphtha together with a pigment or lake in spedfled base having aflinity for said esters or ether& and yielding 

proportions. navy blue or thin black shades upon diazotizatioii and 

Discharge pastes. E. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Co. development, s. g.. ^-aminobenzeneazodimetnylanilmo 
Brit. 401,850. Nov. 13. 1933. Discharge pastes, par- (IV). o-methoxvl)cnzcncazo-a-nat>hthvlamiDe (y). 4.4'- 
tieularly suitable for use on materials made of or contg. diaminoarolKmzefic. bianisidtne and then eflettiug di- 
ccBulose caters or ethers, contain a ClHiO-sulfoxylate ^ azoUzation and development., The amt. of diaeotizable 
discharging agent. Zn(CNS)2 and diethylenc glycol (1 ). Ihisc used b such as will not, in tne absence of thd yellow, 
In an example Zn(CNS)t and I are added to a soln. of etc., dye yield full black shades. Among examples a 
Na CHiO-aulfoxylate in aq. gum tragocanth. Among celltilose acetate fabric is dyed (1) with aq. dispersions of 
examples of the prcKluction of discharge effects, a cellulose 0.60% of IV, 0.36% of I and 0.04% of III, based on the 
acetate fabric, dyed in the usual manner with Lonainine A wt. of the fabric, and the dve^d fabric is diazotized and 
diazotized on the fiber and developed with 2,3-hydroxv- developed with 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic add; the fabru 
naphthoic acid, is printed with the above divschargc paste, is then printed with a dtscharge paste contg. **l)ecroliue,” 
dried, aged at KX)^. wadied at 60^ and dried to obtain diethylene glvcol. Et lactate and gum arable, diicd. aged, 
pure white discharge effects. 6 washed and finbhed to obtain a white discharge on a full 

Colored disdiarge effects on textile materials. George black ground, and (2) with 0.6% of V. 0.1% of II and 
H. EUb (to Celaiiese Cori>* of America). U. vS. 1.949.413. 0.08% of UI. based on the wt. of the fabric, the dvrd 

March 6. Material contg. an org. cellulose dcriv. such as fabric is diazotized and developed with 2.3-hvdroxy 

cellulose acetate is treated locally with an acid prepn. naphthoic acid, nrinted with a discharge paste contv 

contg. a stannous compd. such as SnCl2 and an unreduced Zn CH20-sulfoxylate. dicthylbnc glvcol, Et lactate and 
antb^uinonc coloring substance such as 1-acetylamino- gum arable, dried, aged, washed and dried to obtain a 
anthraquinone which in the unreduced state has an |>archmcnt white discharge on a full blacjjk ground. Cf. 
affinity for the cellulose dcriv. material. Various ex- . C. A. 28. 2197*. 

amples are given. ' Dyeing wool. Soc. poiu. I'md. chim. d B^e. Brit 

Dyeing. British Celaneae Ltd., George Holland Ellb 401,938, Nov. 23. 1933. Wool b gioimded in an alk. 

and Ernest William Kirk. Brit. 396.429, July 26, 1933. bath with an arylide of an org. COOK si'itf » treated with 

Divided on 396.412 (C. A. 28, 650*). Azo dyes are made liquid, which contains a buffer substance that reticts with 

on the fiber by coupling thereon an amide or substituted caustic alkalies, to ditfiinisii the alky, of the grounded wool, 
amide of an aromatic hydroxycarboxylic ac4d with a and develop^ wi*h a diazo compd. In examples wool is 
diazo compd. obtained by diazotbing an anthraquinone grounded with (1) 2,3-hycJroxynaphthoic aiiifide. NaOJl. 
compd. contg. an external diazotbable amino group Na9S04 and sulfite cdlulose liquor, warixd with 
(excluding l-amino-l-hycboxyaiithraquiuones). Cotnpo- a and developed with diazotized 4^-ethoxy-4-aminodi- 
nents specified arc the aminooryl or aminoaracyl dcrivs. of phenylamine and (2) an alk. soln. contg. 2.3-hydroxv- 
1 -amino- or 1.5- or 1.8«diamino«anthraqui2ioiie. e, g., naphthoic add o-naphthylamide, wariied with a soln 
l.S-di-^-aminophenylaminoantliraqulnonc. 1 -/famine- contg. NaHCOi and “fgepon A** or other yrashing agtMit 
phenylaminoonthraquinonc, 1 - amino . 5 - ^ - amino- and develojied with diozotbed 4-chloro-2-toluidmc. 
pbenylaminoanthraquinone; 1 - amino- or 1 - sdkylamino- Qydng acetate rayon. Karl Koeberle and Joachiiu 
4 - ammoaTylaminoanthniquinoncs. s. g.. I - amino-, Mudler (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 1.947.853, 
1-metbylatiiino-, 1-dimethylamino- and 1-hydroxvalkyl- Feb. 20. A bath comprising 4-amino-l,9-anthrapvr 
amino-4-aniinoarylanthraquin(me. Coupling componetits imidine or a deriv. is used direing vcllow or orange shadi*s. 
may be arylides of hydroxy carboxylic acids of the C«H«, ^ Cf. C. A. 27, 5198. , , . ...i 

Ci4ii and carlxuole series, r. g.. arylides of salicylic. 2.3- Dyeing furs. Soc. pour Find. chim. 4 B&lc. 
and 1,4-hydroxy naphthoic acids, e. g.. the o-toluide 591.411. Jan. 20, 1934 (Cl. 8fn. 10.02). Sec Fr. 755,8 J 
and fft-nitroaniiide of 2.3-hydroxyiiaphthotc acid and di-2,- ( C. A . 28, 2106”) . 

3-hydroxynaphthoylbianbidine. Treating cellulose esters; dyeing and printing. L (* 

Dyeiiig. Imperial Qieniical Industries Ltd., Simon h'arbenind. A.-G. Brit. 401,735. Nov. 20, 1933. Tli*; 
Thomson McQueen and Alexander Stewart. Brit. 401,- capacity for dyes of piaterials made of cellulose esters 
066, Nov. 13, 1933. Cellulose ester or ether materiab increa^d by treatment with tetrahydronaphthalene-p 
ore dyed or printed in permanent colors by applying 1I|0- sulfonic add or a salt thereof. Among examples ( i > 
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amtate rpm u amnened 0.6 hr. at 06* in a 10% aq. 
Roln. of the Na salt, rinsed and dried, the product riviiuc 
s^ger dyeings or printings than the untreated layoii, 
^®L,***, prepd. fnra (a) the cohdensation 

l>r^ct of Ka l-j»-«!dfonwthTl.2.«sphthol-0^ulfonate 
and a PhOH-CHiO resin in dil. NaOH at 126-160*. <b) 
Na lignin^onate and (c) Na tetrahydionaphthalene-fl 
sulfonate (IJ ; the dried and pnwd. product isrtsed for the 
inraiif. of ^ting pastes yielding very stimg. ewii 
printings and (3) aocUte rayon material is printed with a 
inwl. ^tg. industry gum. I, thiodiglyeol and H,0, 
sti »ine a 0.5 hr., and dried or mist'd. 

PiiAtillg 6tc. liermajiii Toeller and Heinz von 

Bothmer. Ger. 501 ^751, Jan. 20, 1034 (Cl, 8c. 1). 
CariJets, etc., are soaked in a wetting agent and the 
excess of liquid rcimived. They arc thia printed by usual 
processes and the welling agent removed from the hacking 
bv hot air drying. 



r'oam is generated the buliblcs of which cany a treating 
agent sticlf as a washing or tiieacliing agent and the 
bubbles are applied to material such as cloth and eoii- 
stituemts from the bubbles arc forced through the material 
by a difTerentiid pressure. App. is descrilied. 

Madd&e for dyeing fabrics in the piece. IT. W. Mcttler. 
Swiss 163,858, Diov. 10, 1933 (Cl. !*ki). 

Dyeing and washing traasauitable for heating by steam. 
I»aul Tschammlr, U. S. 1,949,287, Bcb. 27. Structural 
rind operative dtrlails. 

Trei^g fibers. Ter Horst & Co. J?!. 757.341, Dec. 
23, 1933. Crude libers such as jule, hemp, linen, are 
bleached and made suitable foi spuming tiy the ai'tion of a 
bath of NaOCl in the aj^scaci' of air and at aliout ()*, 
after which they are dcchlorimitcd 

Treating fibers. 'I'er Horst 8r Co. Fr. 767,377, Dec. 26, 
1933. Crude vegctalile fibers or lliruads or cloth niadt' 
therefrom arc treated at a low temp., r. g., about ()“, and in 
the abiieTice of air, by an alk. tiutb contg. a stannate oi 
aluminatc and NHt, acrateiJ for a few mins., bleaclicd in a 
chJoriiialing bath, dechloriuutcd in a bath of sulfite and 
liiially submitted fur some mins, to the action of a liath 
eoiitg. hyposuliites and, e. g., Marseilles .soap, Turkcy-n*d 
ml and suint, this Imth being heated to a max. of 99**. 

Treating vegetable fibers. Wladitnir Waenglcr. Aus- 
trian 136,231, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 8c). The buckblg, 
lileaching or like treatment of cotton, linen and othv 
vegetable libers is facilitated by preti eating the fllx'rs in 
the warm witli a dil. soln. ccmlg. a bisulfite, e, g., NallSOs, 
an alkali, e, g., (^a(OII)8, and NH4CI. Altcmativciy, the 
IUkts may be treated with a soln. contg. NaliSOi and 
NIIjCl, and then with a soln. of Ca(OIl}s, or treatment 
with a soln. contg. NaHSOs and Ca(OH)2 may !•' followed 
bv In'atincnt wit\ NH4CI soln. 


PuriMug textile fibers. Pusc^d & Co. Ft. 757.650, 
Ik'c. *29, 1933. Wool and other arKmal filiem are freed 
liom grease and sticky substances by submitting them to a 
niech. treatment at lx4ow 0*. 

Greasing agen«.» for fibers. Deutsche Hydrierwerke 
A.-G. Ger. ^2,921, Jan. 15, 1934 (Cl. Zic. 1). In 
spmning textile fibers, esters of higher ales., sncli as octyl 
ale., and lower fatty acids, such as AcOH, are used for 
grcasing thr^ fibers. 

Oil for treadng textiles. Bruno Rc'wald (to Hanscatische 
Miihlenwerke A.-G.). *U. S. 1,946,832, Feb. 6. A dress- 
ing, sizing and softening oil for treating textiles comprises 
<in emnltton of soy-b^n phospha tides and chemically 
uneottibined fatty oil, fatty acid, Turirey-rtd oil pnd water 
(substaorially fi^ from remaining constituents of the 
^ egetabte matierial other than the nil). 

Prepaxadons for tcesting textiles. Sue. pour Find, 
rium. 4 B&le. Swiss 163,274, Get. 2, 1933 <CI. 36p). 
I he tmidazolo mixt. obtained by ccmdcJising ri-phenylcuc- 
tluunine with a tech. mixt. of stearie and palmitic acids, 
nch as obtained from beef tallow, is Iteatcd with a benzyl- 
*^bng agent to give a soapy product useful in the textile 
industry. 
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ftrepafadans for tmthif textiles. Soe. pour Pind. 
chtm. 4 B4ie. Swiss 166,086 and 166AK17, Jan. 2, 19:i4 
(Cl. 36^). Addns. to 163,274 (precedmgalistr.). Prepns. 
fordresring textiles are obtained by methylating (166,086) 
or benzylating (165,037) the imidazole mixt. produced by 
condensing o-iihcuylcticdiamiiic with the tech. mixt. oi 
stearic and palmitic acids obtained from beef tallow. 

inceftporating metal oxides in textile materials. Franz 
Hoelkeskamp (to American Bemberg Corp.). IT. 6. 
1,947,597, Kcb. 20. Materials such as those which 
midergo swelling are said, with a metallic oxidc-NH« 
compd. such as Ni hexatniue aluminate in aq. soln. 
followed by drying at 70-80 ” to volatilize the NH», 
leaving the metid qjude in the material where it may serve 
as a weighting agent, etc. 

TreatLag acetate rayon to improve its dyeing propertieB, 
etc. Karl Beck. U. S. 1,947,028, Feb. 20. Sec Ff. 
710,299 (C. yl.26, 1130). 

Testing artificial filaments, films, etc. Henry Dreyfus. 
Brit. 401,679, Nov. 13, 1933. Artificial yarns, foils, etc., 
especially those contg. cellulose Bcclate, are treated, 
while traveling from 1 point to another, with a moving 
iKidy of liquid contg. a sr)ftening agent for the materials, 
the conen. of softening agent in (a portion of) the liquid 
is then alteied by the incorporation of a liquid therewith 
and the materials are subjected, preferably after stretch- 
ing, to a further tn^atment with the liquid of altered conen. 
App. is di'scrilicd. 

Stretching cellulose ester or ether filaments, yams, 
films, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 402,776, Dec. 7, 1933. 
Org. di-esiers and ether-esters of alkylidene glycols, 
e. g., methylene, ethylidenc or propylidene diaeetate or 
dipinpioiialc, methoxymethyl acetate, ethylideuc acetate 
propionate, arc used as softening or asrisUng agents, 
either alone or dild. with HaO, ales., ethers and hydro- 
carfions or mixed with other sedvents. In 403,072, Dec. 
6, 1933, an impiovenienl in tenacity of the product is 
effected when stretehing by meek, means ^ treating 
with an assisting agent cooiprising a IliO-miscible solvent 
and an oily or fattv substance or scMp or wetting agent 
(‘tlher dissolvi'd 01 emulsified in the assisting agent. 
Antnial or vegetable oils, the soaps of such oUs, inciudiag 
etiiaiiolaniine and other org. soaps, sulfonated soaps, 
c.)-alkylainides of fatty acids and their mdfouated derivs. 
and alkylated naphUi^cnesulfonic acic]s may be used. In 
403,190, Dec. 14, 1933, the extensibility and tensUe 
stre^Ui of »uretched ccihilose ester or ether products 
are improved by subjecting the material, while traveling, 
to a shrinking treatment prior to the stretching operation. 
In examples mcthYlene chloride-C«He and aq. dioxanc are 
used both as dirinking and stretching agents. 

Saponifying cellulose ester threads, etc. Henry Drey- 
fus. Brit. 4a3;071, Dec. 0, 1933. By conducting the 
sapon. of filamenls, threads, yarns, etc., of cellulose 
acetate and other org. cellulose esters on the matcfials 
while traveling at a speed which diminishes along their 
path 90 that contraction may take place, an improvement 
ill tensile strength residts. Washing and drying ore also 
preferably so conducted. 

Creping rubberized material. Jay J. Shidier (to 
Hodgmaii Rublicr Co.). U. S. 1,948,138, Feb. 20. 
A soft flexible riiect material such ms ooitton cloth is coated 
with a Tulcanizafale rubber eompn., the sheet beiiig 
rendered temporarily adherent, and It is ereped in a 
described app. 

VentOated fabric com^sing rribbar and tSKtUe labifo. 
Alfred A. Glidden and Imgil H. BoAe (to Hood Rubber 
Co.). U. S. 1,949,160, Peb. 87. A fobric suitable for 
shoe tippers, etc., ocenprises a reticulated dastic thecft of 
rubber formed with crossed bauds of rubber, with facing 
pliea oi porons textile material such as tcaftted fabric 
si^rurcd to the rubber dteet by adhesive sudi as a robber 
dispersion. . 

Rubberized doth. The tntenisjtfoiiail Latex Phuossses 
Ltd. Fr. 767,280, Dec. 22, 1938. . Ploocofor or gmsiar 
ppts. composed wholly or piwtly of rubber obbuned from 
aq. dsapeEskms are applied to ctoth. The rofalier may tx; 
appfied by spreading or spnying. 
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Apemtos for xiniing nyoa and other fibers. Carl 1 
Ilai^ Spinn- imd Zwimereimaschinen A.-G. Swiss 
162,969, Sept. 16, 1933 (Cl. 19d). 

Centrifuge for removing liquids from wound yams. 
Glanzstoff-Courtaulds G. tn. b. H. Ger. 502,285, Feb. 5, 
1934 (Cl. 8a. 10). 

Rinsing rayon spools. Feldmfihle A.-G. vorm^ Ix>eb, 
Schoeiifeld & Co. Rorschach. Swiss 162,984, Sept. 16, 
1933 (01.24/). s 

Mercerizing textiles. Chetnlsche Fabrik vorm. Saudoz. 
Ger. 591,923, Jan. 2^, 1934 (Q. Sk. 2). The wetting 
capacity of a mercerizing lye is increased by addn. of a 
mixt. of phenols and hydrogenated phenols. Thus, a 
mercerizing lye is given an addn. oforcsol and methyl- 
cyclohexanul. Cf. C. A, 27, 4102. 

Bleaching. H. Th. B5hmc A.-G. Brit. 401,199, Nov. 

9, 1933. See Fr. 765,637 (C. A. 28, 2198*). 

Bleaching. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.-G.* Brit. 403,009, ' 
Due. 14, 1933. Cotton fibers are •kier-boiled in a lye 
which contains no org. solvent but has, liusidcs an alkali, 
an adsorptive inorg. substance, other than a metal hy- 
droxide, and a wetting or washing agent. Among examples 
the lyes contain (1) NaOH, fuller's earth and the Na salt 
of the condensation product of oleic acid cliloride and 
phenyltaurine, (2) NaOII, watcrgloss and an alkylated 
naphthaleiiesulfonic acid and (3) calcined NofCOi, the ^ 
oleic acid ester of Na hydroxycthanesulfonate and silicic 
acid gel. 

Bleaching textiles. Walthcr Iluessy and Walthor 
Krauer. Brit. 402,622, Dec. 7, 1933. The goods are 
boiled in a closed kier, the liquid withdrawn so as to 
expose them to steam action and the liquor then returned, 
said alternate treatment under const, pressure and temp, 
being repeated os often as desired. App. is described. 

Closed bleaching vessel for textiles. N. V. de Kibi-rg- ’ 
schc-Stoombleukcrij v/h. de Finna Gurrit Jan ten Cate & 
Zonen. Ger. 691,750, Jan. 26, 1934 (Cl. 8a. 18). 

Apparatus for subjecting clothes to ultra-violet radiation 
and ozone in laundry operations. Wm. R. Redd (to 
Milprint Products Carp.). U. S. 1,948,230, Feb. 
Various details are described of an app. with a belt con- 
veyor, etc. 

Peroxide solutions. II. Th. BOhme A.-G. Brit. 
403,035, Dec. 14, .1933. Beroxide solns., especially for 
bleaching textiles, arc stabilized against hardness and 
alkalies by adding alk. earth. Mg or A1 salts of the sulfona- 
tion products of higher satd. or unsatd. ales. Said salts 


also have a capillary action which results in more efficient 
bleaching action. Examples are given. 

Washmg and other agents for textiles. Soc. pour 
Find. chim. A BAle. Swiss 163,536, Oct. 16, 1933 (Cl. 
36a) . A prepn. for dressing textiles iq obtained by treating 
a salt of p-tolucnesulfinic acid with a hydrogen halide 
ester of lauryl ale., and sulfonating the resulting sulfme. 
An examplp is given. 

Derivafives of montan. Michael jahrstorfer and 
llans G. Hummel (to I. G. Farbenind. A.-G.). U. S. 
1,948,299, Feb. 20. For producing a dispersiPK agent 
suilatdu for use with textile-treating compns., etc., a 
dcriv. of montan such as a montancarboxylic amide is 
treated with a sulfonating reagent such as chlorosulfonic 
acid. 

Sulfuric acid dbrivatives. Soc. pour Find. chim. A 
H&le. Swiss 164,195, Dec. 1, 1933 (Cl. 36a). A now 
deriv. is obtained by sulfonating the hyhrogcnation 
product of 4,4'-dihydroxydiphenyl(ltmothyhncthane con- 
sisting of 4-hydroxyphenyl-4'-hydroxycyclohexyldiiyethyl- 
metUauc and perhydro-4,4'-dihydroxvdiphciiyldimethyl- 
mcthaiAe. The product is used for treating textiles, 

Mothicide. J. R. Geigy A.-O. Swiss 162,658, Oct. 2, 
1933 (Cl. 3r). A mothicide is produced by condrnsin^ 
isatin-5-sulfonic acid with thymol by the aid of sui ac*ir1 
condonKing agent. • 

Mothicide. J. R. Geigy A -G. Swiss 165,030 to 
105,032, Jan. 2, 1934 (Cl. Sc). Addn. 162,058 (pn-- 
ceding alAlr.). lsattn-5-sul49iiic acid and ^-chloro- 
phcuol arc condensed by the aid of an \icid-|coiiuensinK 
agent (165,030). The second constituent may be re- 
placed by 2,4-dichloiophenol (165,031) cw (Vcliloro-in- 
cresol (165,032). \ 

Dry cleaning. Wanen T, Reddish. Bnt.' 401,752, 
Nov. 23, Um. See U. S. 1,011,289 (C. ^1. 27, 4(|04) 
Clarif^g **dxy-cleaning” solvents. Victor O.'Norqm.t 
and Earl E. Tieanor (to Butler Mfg. Co.). IT. S. 1,947,- 
873, Feb. 20. Contaminated solvent withdrawn from a 
washing zone is mixed with a purifying chemical in a 
mixing zone and some of the same chemical is siniiil- 
taueously introduced into a clarifying rone (of a de.scriUHi 
app.) and the mixt. from the mixing zone is passed thruugli 
the chemical in the clarifying zone. 

; Fluid for dry cleaning of textile fabrics. George L 
Parkhursl (to Standard Oil Co. of Calif.). U. S. l/MS, 
045, Feb. 20. l,l-l)ichloroethane, 1,1,1-trichloroctliaiit , 
l;i,2-trichloroethanc or 1,1,1,2-tetiacliloroethaiic is used, 
suitably in adm^turc with petroleum naphtha. 
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Effect of cold weather upon paint films. Henry A. 
Gardner. Natl, Paint, Varnish Lacquer Assoc, Circ, 
No. 451, 38-46(1934). — An epidemic of peeling of paint 
from metal surfaces, such as trucks, sign boards, etc., 
is ascribed to a combination of unusual cold weather and 
high humidity along the eastern coast of the U. S. 

G. G. Sward 

Influence of light on paint. W. Toeldtc. Farben- 
ZU. 39, 140(1934). — ^Various methods of reporting the 
effects of light on paint films arc reviewed. The use of the 
Pulfrich step photometer together with the Ostwald color 
system is recommended. G. G. Sward 

The dealer and the oil content of oil paints. Cornelius 
Hebing. Farhe u. Lack 1934, 87, 101-2, 123-4, 138-9.— 
The functions of the oil and the pigment in paints are dis- 
ctwsed. G. G. Sward 

Oil requirements and thixotropy of linseed oil paints. 
Hans Wolff. Fwrhen^tg. 39, 194-6(1934).— Sec C. A. 
28, 12()4*. G. G. Sward 

Drying of *white lead paint films. C. P. van Hoek. 
Verfkroniek 7, 16(1934).— A short review. The drying 
action of wmte leiul on Jinseed oil is not due to sapon. 
but probably to (1) catalytic effect on autoxypolymeri- 
zation of the oil, (2) chem. binding of acid oxidation prod- 


ucts, (3) relativL'ly low oil content of i^int, (4) little ad 
sori>tion of the driers. B. J. C. van der Hoe veil 

^tin white. Etlwid Sutenncistcr. Paper Jnd. 15, 
696 8(1934). — From a discu.ssiou of the properlici ol 
satin white, it is considered that, in the present stab of 
our knowledge, it seems most likely that it is 3 CpO.Al 2 ()a * 
3CaS04.31Hs0. A! Papincau-Coiiture 

Ocher and earth color deposits in the Upper Palatinate 
A. Kruse. Farbe u. Lack 1934, 98, 114. — ^Thc ocher and 
similar deix>sits in the Upper Palatinate arc small but 
widely distributed. High-grade products are availaldc 
but unlimited competition on lack of railway facilities 
have made profitable operation of mines difficult. 

G. G. Sward 

Effect of tung and fish oils in outside white paints. 
Toronto* Club. Am. Paint & Varnish Mfrs.* Asioc $ 
Circ. No. 423, 1 p.(1932).— A preliiAiii^ account 
given of exposures of straight linseed-oil paint5*and similar 
paints in which fish oil and tung oil have been inwpw^ed. 

Experimental studies on colloid nature of Chinese 
black ink. I. Turahiko Terada, R 3 ruzo Yamamoto and 
Tetu Walanabe. *5a. Papers Inst. Phys. and them’ 
Research (Tokyo) 23, 173-84(1934).— The ink is a sUblc 

I 
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aq. SMpension of sunu, a lampblack from vegetable oil i 
mixed with gelatin glue, molded and dried. The particles 
in the ink are less than 1 m and average 0.12 ia by count. 
When sum! is spread on water, it may be expanded to a 
film which is calcd. hi be (5.9 A. tliirk. The film can be 
solidified by Cu ions, compression and other means. After 
compression^ it may again Ik* liquefied by expansion. The 
solidified fihn yields characteristic radiating bracks and 
jets when pierced. In the liquid fihn, if sufiiciently thick, 
vortexes arise by convection. Dyeing with sumi film Is ^ 
briefly described. Also in Proc. Imp. Acad. (Tokyo) 10. 
10.-12(1934) r.V Roller ' 

Zme sulfate for tung-oil groves. Henry A. Gardner. 
Nail. Paint, Varnish Lacquer Assoc. Circ. No. 452, 47- K 
(1934).— Early expts,. on the use of ^.iiSO^ to combat 
“bronzing" of tung-oil trees are briefly reviewed. 

. • G. G. Sward 

Amencan and German methods of preparing albertol • 
tung oil vamiifthes. K. Fourol^erl, C. P. lloldt and F. 
WillKJWi. Farben-Ztg. 39, H9-90, 113(1934).— The 

German method of prepg. alUrtol tung oil varnishe<s con- 
sists ill thicl^ening the oil at about 280®, subsequently dis- 
solving the resin. The Aiiicrican practice consists in 
lieatinft the oil and resin tog'ether throughout the pro- 
( i-dure. The former method gave varnishes of paler color, 
lesser skinning fhndcncics, lower n, belter flow and harder 
films (because of thinner films) . The latter methorl gave ' 
varnishes of lease# wrinkliiigwlicn baked, lictter proof- 
uess, more reshiance to alSaUes and to hot 1^0. 

G. O. Sward 

The manufacturing of insulating varnish. E. K. 
Oninscy. Paint Manuf. 4, 44-8(1934). — Formulation, 
reciuircments, methods of l(‘St and applicalion of iiisiilat- 
iijg vaniishes are described. G. G. Sward 

The influence of flhn-donkiing components of nitro < 
varnish on* the properties of the nitro-vamish film. G. 
M. ZilU^nnan, S. V. Yakubovich, 1^. M. Rfimauova and 

5. Rozhdestvenskii. J. Applied Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 

6, 289-302(1933). -Films obtained from freshly prepd. 
intro varnishes after they had lieen kept for 2 days indi- 
late that nitrocellulose of high viscosity is superior to that 
ot low viscosity, this licing expressed in the cl^licity of the 
lilms. The* greatest influence on the properties of the 
aims of freshly prepd. nitro varnishes Ls shown witliiu 
a viscosity range of 0.6-10.5 sec. The propiTties of the 
alms prc^. from nitro varnishes stored for 3 months 
not have exactly a dir&t ndation to the viscosity of the 
nitroi'ellulosc. In most of »the coses, ^however, films 
lioni low -viscosity varnishes were superior to those from 
ilie high-viscosity ones, except with the 0.5 sec, nitro- 
(cUulose. The elasticity and the elongation of the filnis 
are increased with prolonged storage of the varnish in- 
<ltpi‘ildcntiv of the viscosity of the nitriKellulose. Con- 
clusion: There is no need tor the tiitroccllulose to have a 
high viscosity for'^tlfc piepn. of high-quality films. 

tA. A. Boclitlingk 

The^effect of dust on wet varnish films. K. Melduu. 
barhen-Ztg. 39, 1(50-70(1934). — The effects of dust on the 
durability of vaniijhcs vary according to the period of 
« oiitact, lo'ing in general more severe if appearing before 
«>r soon after application. G. O. Sward 

Lacquers for special purposes. Ray C. Martin. Metal 
i leaning and Finishing 6, 17-20(1934).- -The fonmi^tioti 
•uui characteristics of crackle, crystg. and heat-resisting 
’ .< quers used in the finij^hiug of certain products are dis- 
'iissed. D. Thuesen 

Metallic soaps. P. H. Faucett. Paint, Oil fif Chem. 
Fev. 96, No. 3, S-10( 1934) .—Ale. pastes provide a con- 
vi'iiieut form of metallic soaps for use as flatting agents in 
varnishes* and lacquers. To prep, them, the pptd. soap 
given a final washing with ale., but is not dried. 

G. G. Sward 

Linoleum and possible modiflestions thereof. Felix 
J nu. Chem.-Ztg. 57, 997-9(1933) ; cf . C. -d . 27. 3349.— 
riip compn. of Imdleum h *M» remained practically station- 
Jirv since its invention 70 years ago, but the standard ma- 
are now difficult to obtain in Germany. As sub- 
-iiiuies F. discusses: for liqsccd oil, the oil of seeds erf 


certain native weeds, as Bingelkraute (Mereuralis sp.) 
and Woltsmilch {Euphorbia sp.) ; for kauri gum, chloro- 
naphthalenes; for rosin, solid chlorouaphthalene; (or cork 
flour, ground peat; Urt jute, paper; for triohn, nitrocellu- 
lose. Other materials considered are soft resin irom 
naphthalene and CHsO and other artificial resins, couma- 
rone ri'rin, stearin pitch, glue, rubber, asphalt, 'diirty- 
Iwo references. O. W. Willcox 

» (Chemical investigation of amber, n. Leopold Schmid 
and Fajek Tadros. MotuUsh. 63, 210-12(1933); cf. C. 
A. 27, 4697. — ^The hydrocarbon CuHu on oxidation and 
esterification gives tri-Me hcmimcllstate; the oily filtrate 
with IINOt gives Irimellitic acid, which is probably due 
to an impurity. • C. J. West 

Naturd vs. synthetic resins in the paint and varnish 
industry. A. F. Sutcr. OU Colour Trades J. 85, 606-9 
(1934). . O.G. Sward 

\ 

Corrosion prevention by protective coatings (Ohl) 9. 
Pnileclive coatings for metal work (Hurst) 9. Inflam- 
mability of painted wood (de Bruyn) 24. Glycerol ethers 
as .solvents (Merz) 13. Mechanics of adherence in metal 
plating [in relation to varnishing and enameling] (Alt- 
luausljcrgei) 9. Anodic oxidation of A1 [in relation to 
paint and vainish] (Mantell) 4. Azo dyes [for lacquer] 

I (Swiss pats. 163,894 and 163,895) 25. Coated fabrics 
(Brit. i>al. 402.2(59) 30. 

Rust-preventing paint. Adolf Schneider. Brit. 402,- 
255, Nov. 30. 1933. Addn. to 343,993 {C. A. 25, 4723). 

A pigment is prepd. from magnetite by grinding the ore 
with HsO in crushing mills having vertical runners from 
which it is discharged over rotating tables supplied with a 
current of HxO. The lighter materials are washed away, 
the finelv powd. oxide Ixuiig left. This is removed from 
the tables by magnetic S('|>aralors and dried and wind- 
sifted to obtain the finest concentrate particles which are 
inconxirated in a binding medium. 

Anti-fouli^ metal sulfonates suitable for use in paints, 
etc. Siegfried L. Langedijk (to N.-V. de Batoafsche 
Petroleum Moatschappij). (J. S. 1,947,652, Feb. 20. 
A material suitable for use in soln. with point oils com- 
prises a heavy metal salt such as the Cu salt of th^ 
sulfonic acids which are extd. hrom the oil layer only of the 
product resulting in the sulfonatiou of a mineral oil pre- 
viously subjected to purification with sulfurous acid. 

Compositions for preparing metal suxfaces for paint- 
ing. James H. Gravcll (to American Chemical Paint Co) . 
U. S. 1,949,713, March 6. A trihydric inorg. acid such as 
llsP 04 is used with a wetting agent comprising a sulfonated 
aromalic isopropyl compd. such as "neomerpin." 

Pigments. I. G. Karbcnind. A.-G. (Paul Weise and 
Friedrich Raspc, inventors). Ger. 592,382, Feb. 6, 
1934 (Cl. 22/. 7). Details are given of the manuf. of 
mixcQ pigments from solns. contg. a sulfate of Ti and a 
filler, e. g., BaSOi^ by a process of the kind described in 
Fi. 738,620 (C. yl. 27, 2060). 

Writing ink. Consortium ffir elektrochemiscbe In- 
dustrie G. m. b. H. (Wolfram Haehnel, and Willy O. 
Herrmann, inventors). Ger. 591 ,979^ Jan. 30, 1934 
(Cl. 22g. 1). Ink for writing is prepd. from a mizt. of 
pigment and aq. solns. of highly polymerized vinyl ak. 
and fatty oil. Water colors, jelly prepns., dichlorohydrin, 
Na olcate, mastix, copaiba balsam, etc., may also be added. 
The mixt. is specially suitable for white i^s, dispersions 
of ZnO being used. 

Coating composiflons. James E. Hunt and George H. 
Latham (to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. 
1,948,582, Feb. 27. A drying oil is used with a pos. 
oxidation catalyst such as a Mn compd. and creosol 
whidi in the proportions used prevent oxidation of the 
compn. in bulk without materially retardinl: the nonnal 
drying rate of the compn. in thin film form. Numerous 
examples are given. Cf. C. A. 27, 1630. * 

Coating compositions. Paul Gldckner, Josef Janouiek, 
and Wenzel §uma. Austrian 186,371, Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. 
22c). A freshly boiled and filter^ aq. alk. soln. of bone 
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glue ii miied at about its b. p. srith ncutralixed ocnn- i residual dly liquid* aad is then treated with an active 
minuted cellulose* and a subordinate amt. of linseed-oil CHi-radical-contg. substance such as fonnalddiyde. 
varnish is added to the hot mixt.* with or without another S^thefic resias. Soc. pour Tind. cbim. k B&le. Brit. 

iiller*s.g.* AliO» or kaolin, a softening agent* s.g., glycerol 401*535, Nov. 16* 1033. See Fr. 750*025 {C, A. 28* 
or castor oil* and a pigment . The compns. may be applied 666*). < 

direetty to walls, floors and other rigid surfaces or prod- 8]^thetic reshiB. Soc. pour I'ind. chim. k B&le. Brit, 

nets of the linoleum type may be made by applying the 401*689* Nov. 13* 1933. Urea- or thiourea-aldehyde con- 
compns. to flexible supports such as paper or fabric. A densation Vr<>duct8 are produced as covering layers on 
specific coinpn. is described. ^ materials of varioas kinds* s. g.* an asbestos plate* ab* 

Bituminous coatings. AdeleThielmann. Ger. 501*539, sorbent paper* a printed material* by coating (and im- 
Jon. 23, 1934 (Cl. 305. 24). The coatings consist of pregnating) with a suspension of the condensation prod- 
melted depolymerized soft rubber vulcanizates with a 10% uct* drying and hardening by heat and pressure. The 
addn. of molten mineral oil bitumen. A filling material liquid phase is a soln.* in HtO or org. solvent* of a car- 
may l)e added. The mass is especially suitable for coating bamide-oldehyde condensation product. As the solid 
metal objects. phase a powd. cag^tamide-aldehydc condensation product 

Ngnchalking coating composition suitable for use on may be used in such condition that it is not dissolved 
automobiles, etc. Robert T. Hucks (to K. I. du Pont but only swollen by the liquid phast*. Filless, luminous 
de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 1*948,680* Feb 27. A ceUu- 3 and coloring substances and plasticizers may be in- 
lose compd. vehicle such as a nltfo^lulose lacquer is corporated with the solid phase togetheY' with bronze 
used with Zr oxide as the sole white pigment in the compn. powder or metal filings. When the suspension is allowed 
Apparatus for baking enamel coatinge on wire. Hal to drv at ordinary temps, a compact hard layer is obtained 

F. Fruth and Raymond L. Reading (to Western Elec, on the support. 

Co.). U. S. l*i)47,548* Feb. 20. l^thefic resins. British Ctdancse Ltd. *Brit. 401,- 

HydrozyaU^lamino compounds. 1. G. Farbcnind. A.- 971* Nov. 23* 1933. ReSlns are prepd. by hesling a 

G. Brit. 401,435* Nov. 16* 1933. See Fr. 740*410 (C. resin acid* r. g.* abietic acid (I)* colophony, with a partial 

A. 27* 2318). AcOH ester of a di- or poly-hydric ale.* thereby esterifv- 

Condensation products from dlmethylolurea. Martin ^ ing the free OH group (s) of the ester. Suitable csleis 
Luther (to I. O. Farbcnind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,947*997* are mono- and di-acetin* glycol monoaefitate and propyU 

Feb. 20. Dimethylolurea is heated in admixt. with an eneglycol monoaceiatc. TtlE resins* vrth hr without 

aliphatic ale. such as isobutanol together with a buffer added solvents* plasticizers* dyes, pigments and ccllulost 
substance such as phosphates; a Ph of about 6.0 is main- derivs.* may used in the prepn. "of yarn4* lacquers, 

tabled to form a product which may be used for lacquers, etc. films or bheets* molding compns. and adhesive^ especially 

Urea- and thiourea-oldebj^de condensation products of in the manuf . of laminated glass. In an example mono- 
resinous diameter. Karl Kisenmann and Theodor KoU- acetin is esterified with I in presence of A1 as catalyst 
mann (to tJnytc Corp.). U. S. 1,948,343* Feb. 20. Con- ^ Oil-soluble qrnthetic rekim* Kenneth M. \ Irey (tn 
densation is effected in the prebeucc of a substantially Resinox Corp.). U. S. 1*948*469, Feb. 20. * Reactum, 
anhyd. ale. such as BuOH and of an inert org. dehydrating at refluxing temp.* is effected of a mixt. of a Dis(4-hv- 
agent such as CaCU, droxyaryl)dialkylmethane sdeh as ^*fl-bis(4-hydxo\v> 

Reahious reaction products from diolefins and alkyl pbenyl)propanc and a bis(4-hvdroxyaryl)dialkylmcl1iaiic- 
benzenes. Charles A. Thoma.s (to Dayton Synthetic ketone condensation product such as the condciisatjoti 
Chemicals* Inc.). U. S. 1*947*626* Feb. 20. A resinous product of ^,/3-bis(4-hydroxvpbenyb propane with acetone 
product sulistaiitially free from halides and mctaliic with not an excess of 0.5 mol. of an aldehyde such as fnr- 

compds. is formed from a diolefin and an alkyl benzene maldehydc for each mol. of phenol reacted in producing tin 

in the presence of AlCli, and is suitable for use in coating 6 specified mixt. The resulting product is sul. in China 
compns. Numerous examines are given. wood oil and like oils. 

S^thetic resins. Madhav R. Bhagwat (to Combustion .Synthetic resin compositions. Allgemeine Klcktji- 
UtilitiesCorp.). U. S. 1,948,465, Feb. 20. For produc- citats-Ges, Ger. 592*310* Feb.‘5, 1934 (Cl. 225. 3i. 
ing curable resinous condensation products of the phenol- Sus]H*nsions of lynthctic resins in org. liquids* s. g.* syn 
formiddehyde type from a coal-tar distillate* the distillate thetic resin coating compus.* are stabilized by addn of 
is caused to react with a dil. aq. soln. of a caustic alkali* a small proportion of an **organc)philc sol*’* e. g.* a miIii 

thus dissplving the tar acids contained in the distillate to of rubb^* nitrocellulose or a polymeiCzed vinyl cstir 

form a s^. of salts of the tar acids; the soln. is sepd. from Specific compns. are described. 


27— FATS, FATTY, OILS* WAXES AND SOAPS 


B. SCHRRUBBL 

Identification of foreign fats in cacao butter. Bruno Permanent color standarda for fats* oils and other 
Paschke. Z. UnUrsuch. Lebensm. 67* 79 84(1934); cf. colored liquids. J. E. Doherty and^*. F. Ahcani. (hi 
C. A, 27* 4702.^— A further development of P.'s work* g and Soap 11* 46-52(1934). — ^A new sta of color staudarUs 
inclu<fing an investigation of various fats and oils and an for fats and oils is proposed to replace the present F. A. C 
admixt. of some of them with cacao butter. F. L. D. color standards. The following solns. are recommeudtd 
Removal of stearin from fatty cils wi& Uquefled hydro- 1 to 19 F. A. C. inclusive (except IIC) — ^uranyl chlondi, 
carbon gases. C. E. Adams* G. L. Parkhurst and V. CoCli and CuCb in distd. water. 11 C* 21 to 25 and 3J 
Voorhees. OH and Soap 11, 43-5(1934).— Propane and to 41 inclusive— Na9Cr807* CoSOi and CuSOi in 0.02 A 
butane have l^cn used cxperiincutally in conens. of 70- HNOf. Nos. 27* 29* 43 and 45— NaiCriOr* CoSO# and 
76% as diluents for vegetable oils and animal fats in the Cud* in 0.02 N HNOi* These standards have been tested 
sepn. of stearin. The procedure is to put the oil or fat in the Fadeometer and no fading occurred in any of the 
in soln.* cool to — 10®F. and — 80®F.* resp.* and allow 9 colors in 119 hrs. Some variation intcolor occurs with 
to stand until the top layer becomes clear, when it is drawn changes in temp, and extremes have to be ai^ded when 
off; and the diluent is removed by distn. and the oil tested readings are made. E. Scberubcl 

for haze at 32*F. The process is adapted to handle large Free fatty acid content of herring-meal fat. A. Moeu. 
quantities of material wi^ lower labor costs. Lower doud TVefr. Nofsie Landbruk, 40 * 153*7(1933).— Herring meal 
points arc a& possible. E. Scherubel of low H|0 content keeps better than that of high. QuaKty 

Determination of the rancidity of fats by the Stamm can sometimes be judged on NHi content, but the Nib 
foaction. Istv&n Korp&czy. Z. Unlersuch. Lebensm, content of wdl-dricd meal may be low. In such cases the 
67* 75-9(1934) -See C. A, 28* 1881*. F. L. D. content of free fatty acids* normally about 5% of the fat, 
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ghra a (o^ indicatlcm oT quaUty, bdng as Ugh as 40 % in 
sam^ where much decompn. has occumd. B. C, A. 

A micro moihod for the determinetioii of tbit acetyl 
and of the hydroxyl number of fat^ acida. Otto Furth. 
HaM Kaunil* tmdoMinna Stein. Biochem. Z. 268. 189- 
201(19,34) .—Boil atont Vi K. fat with at least 3 times the 
amt of HCl for 9 hrs. under a reflux and in a N, atm., 
cool, make aUghtiy alk. with 00% KOH, ctfol again and 
ppt. the sol. soaps with lime water. Filter off the Ca 
soapsj^suspcnd the ppt. in H|0 and set free the fatty acids ' 
with Ha, warminy the mixt. for a time on the water bath 
to secure complete decompn. of the soaps. Cool, and ext. 
with petr. ether in u separatory funnel. Distil off the 
petr. ether dry the residue at 60*. Boll the mixt. of 
fatty acids in a atm. and tindery reflux with purest 
AcfO, and ext. in a small separatory funnel with H*0 until 
the wash jsrater is absolutely neutral. Now ext. the acety* 
latcd fatty acids with petr. ether, place in flat dishes and ; 
dry at about*7l)®. Plac^ 0.2-0 .3 g. of the carefully weighed 
stiljslance in a 10 cc. flask with a grotmd-in reflux, fioil 
2 hrs. in a Ni stream with 4 cc. 0 5 alo. KOH, transfer 
the contents quantitatively to a 10 cc. vol. flask Vud dil 
to the mark. With 3 cc. aliquf>ts, the material is distd. 
in the Friedrich app. on a iSoiling water Imth with 25 cc. 
25% toluencsulfonic acid. Distd. MtSOa is removed by 
adding starclf and 0.01 N !» to the water, and finally the 
distd. AcOH is treated with KIOs and KI, and the la 
set free titrat4^ with O.Ol N NaaSaOj. 1 he method for 
calcg. the Ac po. or mg. 'JtOH bound by AcOH from 1 g. 
of the Ac product is fully discussed. Cod -liver oil has an 
Ac value of 32-33; dog fat 9.5-12.3; human fat 25-27, 

S. Morgulis 

The determination of the iodine mmber. C. 11 

Liberalli. Rrv. sot, brastL qutm, 4, 250 263(1933) - 
L. discusses the Kubl, Mailus, Wijs, Waller and Winkler 
methods*. The oflicial lal)8. of Brazil have accepU*d the 
Winkler method for unity in official procedure. 

' John Ladino 

Gravimetric microdeterminatioii of unsaponiflable mat- 
ter. G. Oorboch and A. Sablatnog. Mtkfochemte 14, 
256 <12(1934) . Dissolve 2-3 mg. of the fat or oil, or inoie 
if less than 2% of unsaponiflable matter is present, and 
transfer the soln. to a smaU sapon. flask. After tlic re- 
moval of all toluene by evacuation, det. the exact wt. 
of the sample token on a micrubalancc. The supon. 
flask which is recommended has a capacity of 1-15, cc. 
Place this flask in a flridcr vebsel and add to the weighed 
iat U.4-0.6 cc. of u mixt., of 2 parts N NaOH iii KtOH 
.ind 1 part toluene. Heat in a Prcgl drying block to 
I20-Ii}0^, und(‘i reflux condensation. After an hr. re- 
move the coucltriser, evap. off the ale. and toluene al- 
most completely and add 1 cc. of cold said. Hn(OII)t 
>ul8. Kvap. without boiling almost to dryness and diy 
m a vacuum at 30-50**. Subject the residue to exln. with 
low-boiling petp! iAher. Minute directions are given for 
(arrying out the entire procedure. % W. T, H. 

Fdtty oil of Parinorium macrophyllum (N4oii oil). 
Alph. Steger and J. van Loon. Rec. trav, chtm, 53, 
197 204(1934). — The consts. found for this oil were: 
iV 0.8901, sapoif. no. 190.0, R.-M. no. 0.33, 1.4741, 

unsaponifiable 0.0%, glycerol 4.3%. The percentage 
< uinpn. of the acids was: satd. acids 1 1, eleostcaric acid 
•2, liiioleic acid 34, oleic acid 23. T'hu extn. of N6on 
oil will not be carried out oii a tech, scale on account of the 
low oil content of the put, 5.0%, and the great difficulties 
(uiiiiected with the removal of the very hard shell. 

E. Scherubd 

The properties of fatty oils at their ignitioii points. F. 
I’ckert. FeUchem, 41, 21-5(1934^. — Method: A 

Mock of ViA steal with 4 borings 15 mm. in diam. X 40 mm. 
deep is built into an elec, oven so that a regulated stream 
of O can be introduced ( Jcntzsch app.) . A thermometer 
lists in one of the borings. The elec, current is regulated 
to 10* per min. When near the ignition fioint, a dxoplct 

oil is placed upon a fresh combustion disk within the 
t Hirings every 30 sec. until ignition *occurs. The current 

then cut out but testing is continued until ignition stops; 
tlie rtirrent is again cut in^d regulated to 2-3* per min. 


The first Ignition is considered the ''point of sclf-i^tioti.'* 
Results: The fatty oUa decompose at their initial ignition 
point so rapidly that not enough O can be supplied for 
combustion; this causes a break hi the curve in plot- 
ting the O required ogaiiist the temp. The mineral oils 
show no such interruption in their ignition points but 
simply demand more O up to a max.; they then drop 
off again. Severed curves and 2 tables illustiatc the values 
obtained for 8 vegetable and 3 fish oils, accompanied by a 
discussion of results. P. Escher 

Polymerization of fatty oils. HI. The boiling of lin- 
seed oil in connection widi the production of turbidity 
in the stand oils prepared therefrom. Alph. Steger and 
J. van Loon. Hec, ^rav, chtm. 52, 1073-82(1033): cf. 
C*. .1. 27, 201. — ^Hotb crude and prclreated linsera oils 
which are free from mucin and protein show a cfaaracter- 
istii* turbidity after boiling. In the prepn. of stand oils, 
linseed oils un*dergo decompn.; the unsaponifiable in- 
gredients thus formed are liquid and oil-sol. even at low 
temp, and do not cause turbidity. However, at the same 
time there are produced free acids which are half -solid 
at room temp. The higher the acid no. of a stand oil, 
the more turbid it becomes as a result of the presence of 
these free, satd., slightly sol. acids. Stand oils which 
ruutaiu practically no free fatty acids always show a 
distinct oiialcscence if they arc cooled at ice-box temp.; 
at room temp, they are transparent. Possibly during the 
polymerization there occurs a slight enrichment in satd. 
odds 01 their glycerides, as a rfstilt of the greater decompn. 
of the unsaid, portions os compared with the satd. From 
one linseed oil was isolated the very insol. cerotic acid, 
which caused turbidity in the unboiled oil. The lower 
the content of satd. acids in different linseed oils, the less 
turbid do the stand oils prepd. therefrom lx:come. The 
glycerides which contain these satd. acids are somewhat 
less sol. in the stand oil than in the linseed oil and there- 
fore sep. from the former at a somewhat higher temp, 
than in the iiiipolymeri/ed material. Louise Kelley 

Train oil and its adulterants. S. Solm. Alhm^ Oel^ 
tt. Fett-Zlg. 30, 386-7(1933).— Several commercial mixts. 
laMed as “Kunsttran*' or *'Helltran" consist only of 
mineral oils mixed with not more than 10-20% of marine- 
animal oils. B. C. A. 

Cookiiig cottonseed meats containing high moisture. 
R. H. Fash. Oil and Soap\0, 126-6(1933).— In general, 
the plan is to assist the evapn. of the excess moisture in 
the meats by means of open steam, either superheated 
or not. E. Sdierubel 

Recoveiy of palm oil in Sumatra and Java. Hans 
Junwirt. Chem, App, 20, 137-9(1933). M. C. R. 

PoBsibilitleB in pecan oil. W. D. Sims. Texas Pecan 
Growers' Assr^., rroc, 13lh Ann, Meeting 1933, 41-8. — 
For cooking purposes, pecan oil can be substituted for 
nearly all other cooking oils with comparable results; 
it ^ouds at a lower temp, than other cooking oils and has a 
lower smoking temp, than cottonseed oil. A yield of 40 
lb. of oil was obtained from 140 lb. of native (Texas) 
pecans, crushed in the hull and extd. by the cold process. 

K. D. Jacob 

The constituents of Menuke oil. 1. Determination 
I of the aliphatic acids. Sei-ichi Ueno and Masayoshi Iwoi. 
J, Soe, Chem, Ind,, Japan 37, Suppl. binding 52-3 
(1934).- -Phys. and chem. consts. of the oil and acids are 
given. The odds consist of about 12% satd. and 88% 
uusatd. acids. The following satd. adds were identi- 
fied: myristic, palmitic and stearic add, the palmitic 
acid amounting to about 70%. Unsatd. adds found were 
CiJlmOk (probably zoomanc acid), mainly oleic add, 
CwHfsOa (gaddde add) and CsHaCh (probably cetpldc 
’ acid) . Some more strongly unsatd. adds were also found, 
with 18, 20 and 22 C atoms. The odds of Menuke 
oil are characterized by the high contents of Cjd and On 
adds of the oleic acid series, whJdiare aniUogous to those 
of herring oil. Karl Kammermeyer 

Castor-oil plant, its culture hnd utillsatloa la the 
Italian Colonws. Isaia Baldrati. Rate. scon, cofome 
(Italy) 21, 46^17, 697-749, 930-85(1983) .—The 
various spedes and vmties, the yidds and industrial 
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uses of castor-oil plants arc examd. Analyses of oils 
from cultivated and wild Erylhraea plants, gave* resp.: 
dll 0.9655. 0.9643; acids (calcd. as oleic) 0.16. 0.11; 
I no. 84.5. 85.4; sapon. no. 180. 179.1; f. p. 18-22^ 
18-20^. G. A. Bravo 

The weeds of the Urals as oil-producing plants. A. A. 
Khrebtov and V. S. Dvornikov. Bidl. inst. reckerches 
Hoi. Perm 8. No, 6-8, 250-64(1933). — Specimens of 
weeds growing in the Ural region were collected and the 
frequency of their occurrence and conditions of growth 
studied, llic oil contents in the seeds of 14 specimens 
(half of the total no.) were detd.: Gakopsis tarohU 41.8. 
GaUopsis ladanum 40.7. Gakopsis versicolor 40.4. Stackys 
palustris 38.0. Brassica campestris 34.8,« Camdina glahrata 
31.7%; and less in others. Walter P. Ericks 

A new raidd method for determining the oil in a part 
of the seed. A. 1. Ermakov. Bull. Applied Botany^ 
Genetics, Plant Breeding (U. S. S. li.) Set. A. 7. 61-8 
(1933). — ^The method is based upon the difference in wt. 
of the seed before and after extu. of oil from the seed bv 
ether in a special app. The construction of the app. 
and comparative tables of results of this method and 
previous one arc given. V. D. Karpenko 

Paper-pulp beater in oil manufacture. Fred W. Freisc. 
Chem. App. 20. 125-6(1933). — Beater engines are em- 
ployed in the pulping of oil-contg. seeds and fibers for oil 
recovery. M. C. Rogers 

Investigation of Japanese beeswax, m. Composi- 
tion of a hydroxy fatty acid. Ilaruichi Ikuta. Analyst 
59. 161 -2(1934). -See C. A. 27. 5999. W. T. H. 

Montan wax and wool fat, obtaining and refining them. 
Leo Ivanovszky. Allgem. 0el-4i. Fett-Ztg. 31. No. 2, 
Mineralok 7, 77-87(1934) — A review, principally of 
patents. E. H. 

Table of the refractive index of pure glycerol at 20^. 
L. F. Hoyt. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26. 329-32(1934). -The 
ns of glycerol-H«0 solns. have been detd. with the dipping 
refractometer, and when plotted give nearly a straight 
line. The was 1.47367. The temp, coeff. averages 
0.000225 from 10^ to 20^. If. E. Mcssmorc 

Utilization of soap-stock in oil refining. K. Bandau. 
Fettchem. Vmschau 40, 167-9(1933). — The pptn. of soap- 
stock contg. a min. amt. of neutral oil is discussed, and 
also the recovery of oil from stock with a max. amt. of 
oil. * P. Kscher 

New synthetic products with soap-like properties. E. 
L. Lederer. Angew. Chem. 47. 119-2.'5(1934). — Com. 
Igcpon A and T pastes were examd. for soly. in HjO and 
org. solvents, density of aq. solns.. viscosity, surface and 
interfacial tension, emulsifying action, foam no. and foam 
consistency with and without the presence of electrolytes, 
and salting -out processes. The results arc parallel to 
those obtained for soap solns. The reduction of the sur- 
face tension of HsO is far greater than in the case of equally 
coned, soap solns.. and the interfacial tension with oil 
is also reduced to a greater extent. I'hc emulsifying action 
toward org. solvents in general is less tlian with soaps. 
Many cxptl. data are presented. Igepon A and T have 
the following compns., resp.: active substance 4«^. 
33.5%; soap 4. 2.5%; ^ts 16. 8%; HiO 35. 56%; mol. 
wt. 412 and 425. ^e active substance in Igcpon A and 
T consists of sulfonated products ; in A the carboxyl group 
is modified by condensation and in T by amidation. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Determinatioii of free alkali in soap base. C. Bergell. 
Seifensieder^Ztg. 61, 89-90(1934 ). — A 0.15% or more free 
ali^li content in soaps causes skin irritation; 0.05% or 
less causes rancidity or brown spots. Its detn. in dried 
soap chips by the usual methods yields misleading re- 
sult!. because the NaiCOi and NaHCOi, which form 
through COi absorption during drying, become increasingly 
sol. when during titration the HsO of the standard sc^. 
dilutes the alct soap soln. Method: Dot. the reaction 
of the soap as follows: Dissolve about 2 g. in hot ale. 
previously neutralized to a rose tint. If the color deepens 
immediately and remains so on cooling, free NaOH is 
present; any free fatty acid usually accumulates on the 
surface of the chips and decolorizes the ale. soln. Detn. 


1 of total acidity induding COi: Boil 30 cc. of neutralized 
abs. ak.; add from a narrow-tipped buret 10 drops ( i- 0.2 
cc.) €i (1.5 N NaOH. Dissolve 2 g. of the chips with 
gentle boiling, cool to 40-50* and titrate back with 0.5 
N acid. Run a blank and subtract if necessary. Detn 
of free fatty acids alone; Dissolve 10 g. of the sample in 
1(X) cc. of neutral ether-alc. by shaking eve^ 10 min. 
for 3 hrs. and titrate against 0.5 N ale. NaOH; run a 
p blank, which usually requires 3 drops 0.5 N NaOH to 
restore the original rose tint, and subtract from the no. 
of cc. used for titration. P. K^«her 

Estimation of alkali in aoap making. R. Krings 
AUgem. Od-u. FeU-Ztg. 31. 17-19(1934).— The estn. of 
free alkali by the depth of color caused by phenolphthalein 
must be carefully parried out to give reliable results. 
Quicker and more reliable is the old method of testing with 
the tongue, which detects as little as 0.2% fiee p.lkali anrl 
J differentiates between 0.2-0.3 and 0.3 -0.0%. Occasional 
checking against values obtained by titratioic is sulficicni 

Ariiolrl M. Colkiis 

Persulfate soap bleaching. Paul T. Smith. Soap lo, 
55-6(1934). — ^A min. amt. of persulfate should \x usi*d 
and must be found by expt., but 1% should not be 
exceeded. The bleach shoulcf be added to soap liquoi^aiKl 
water in a sep. container and mixed tx'fore nimiing into 
^ the kettle. The soap should be alk. beford addii. of the 
persulfate and preferably in a finished condition. 

^ SchiTulx‘1 

(3ross examples of rancidifiedfion of soan^^. F. Wittka 
Allfem. OeU u. Fett-Ztg. 30. 381-5(1933).— Abnormally 
rapid rancidification and discoloration bf a ciktain soap 
wore tracked to the use of mowrah fat (I) (whi^ contains 
a high proportion of unsatd. unsaponifiable co^titucntsl 
in the stock, the oxidation Ix'ing acccliTatcr] by traces ot 
b Cu derived, in one cose, from the bronze of the stamping 
machines, and. in another, from Cu which is hdded to 
give a green color to the paitly bleached I used by the 
soap-maker. ' B. C. A. 

Rancidity of toilet soaps. Paul I. Smitli. Am. Per* 
futner 28. 666-7; 29, 60(1934).— A review. E. II. 

Do perfumes affect the rancidity of soaps? Monsvin. 
Parfutnerie moderne 27, 363, 365(1933).- A brief dis- 
cussion showing that perfiuncs are never the primary cause 
^ of the rancidity of soap. A. I’apineau -Couture 

Determination of perborate in washing compounds. 
Sticpel. Seifensieder-Ztg. 61. 108^934). — S. inodititb 
Grun-Jungmanu’s method as follows: Weigh 2 ly g 
into a 250-cc. graduated fidsk.«add 150 cc. H 2 O and shake 
Add enough CaClt soln. to ppt. the soap and NsiCOi 
Fill to 250 cc. or better to 251 cc., filler through a glass- 
wool plug. Acidify 100 cc. with IT 2 SO 4 &.ud titrate with 
7 KMnO«. P. Escher 

Addition to contribution to washing action. K. Gdlte. 
KoUoid*Z?6S, 236(1933) ; cf. C. A. 27^ 6564 .— 1'he stand- 
ard method of soiling of the cloth was previously ustd bv 
Dr. Frcdcrking at Skiatlk'hen Matcriulprufungsamt^ 

Arthur hleisclii r 

Evaluation of foam-producing and wetting-out materials 
and detergents, etc. Hetzer. Chem.^tg. 57. 715' 16, 
735-0(1933). — The effects on the foato test of variatioib 
^ in exptl. technic and in fatty acid contents of the origin.il 
oil are discussed. The foam values of soaps made from 
tallow are greater than those of soaps derived from palm 
kernel oil or hardened oils, particularly if the air sp.ui: 
in the shaking vol. is large, and fdr const, results thi> 
should lx* a min. Foam value decreases with an incrca^i 
in the age of the soln. up to 12 hrs., when it becomes const , 
this being partly accounted for by the longer duration of 
o contact with air. To obtain const, results. 60 cc. of fresh 
sample is shaken 40 limes in a 120-cc. Iiylindcr'at 21^ 
and (or) 50*. and the percentage of foam is rcad«at l-mm 
internals over 10 min. B. C. A 


Heating of cotton when bulked and its effect on scej 
{off] (Smith, rf al.) ^3. 


Appasatos for extractiiig fata or fatty cSk. 1- 
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G«. 692.187. 1 

S«p«^^d imd liquid aliphatic adds. Erost Schlcn- 
UiT. _ U. S. 1.948.088. F»'l). 27 For scpg. sulistatices such 
as olcic and stcanc fcids. a sol . and an insol . soap an- funned 
hv saponifvinif the matiTial with 2 different alkalies one 
ol which includes NaOH and the other Ca((>ll)j. each 
in a quantity insufficient for complete sapoiyfication. the 
resulting ppt. is sepd. from sol. soap, and the soaps aie „ 
ictraiisf firmed to the acids by acidificatiou. ^ 

Nitfogen-containing derivatives of higher aliphatic acids. 
Karl KcIUt (to Gencml Aniline Works) . U. S. 1 ,tl47,«5t)i 
l‘eb. 20. Compds. such as hcxaclilorinatcd rioinolcic acid, 
lu^vuchlorostcaric acid, chlorinated linolcic acid or a tetra- 
chlorinaLcd dcriv. of oleic acid cllwlanilidc in an orj?. 
solvent such as ah ale. arc treated with Nlla (suitably 
under prt^surc of 18 20 atm. and at a temp, of 140 50“), 
with or without a catalyst, to foitn N-c<»ntR. products ^ 
which may ibc used as wetUng agents in trcatinR textile 
inatyialH or as inltTiiiwliatcs f<ir making other acid dcrivs. 
Several cxanrplcs with details of procedure are given. 

Removing water-soluble impurities from stearic acid, 
etc. Slcfthen Jozsa (to Standaid Brands Inc.). U. S. 

I, 0^,685, Feb. 27. An alef sohi. contg. about of im- 
pure stearic acid is injected in a finely divided condition 
into water, aitd tlic ppt. <if stcanc acifl is skimmed off and 
fiiic'd in a vacuum. Various details of procedure aie de- ^ 
scrilicd and aii|!;cn(‘rallv siinilai process niav Iw used for 
llic sepn. of ofher substa^es from iiiipuntie.^. 

Apparatus tor hydrogenation of oils, etc. Nihon Tis- 
sohiry6 K. K. (Aiji Honda, inventor). J«ipau. 00,871, 
March 1038. THagramuiatical. 

Neat's-foot oil. Deutsche Hvdrittwt^ke. A.-G Gei. 

Jail. 2, 1031 (C'l. 23c 1). A substance suitabk 
fill addn. to neatVfoot oil consists of the cstcrilicd aliphatic i, 
aeids of sperm oil. 

Soap. Faiil Knller. Brit. 401,8(i0, Nov. 23, 1033. 
S4‘e Fr. 743,700 (('. .4. 37, 41U), 

Soap. Deutsche Gold- mid Silbei-ScheideaustaU vorin. 
KfX'sslcr. (Wilhelm Schnleiilmrg, inventor). (hr. 
r>02,00(), Feb. 1, 1034 (Cl. 23f. 4). Si*e Fr. 74f),UlI 
(C\ A. 27, 4707). 

Resin soaps. Antoine C. Gillet. Fr. 757,r»71. Dec. 28, 
1033 Resin soaps having a high content of ficc resin arc 6 
madi‘ by treating the resin in the presence of a piotectivc 
eollotd and at a total eoncii. of 35 «')5% of resin, b> an 
amt. of alkali carfioAate coi responding to satn. of n-'linic 
aeids between 25 and .Vi^o, without agitption .itul near the 
li. p., but without boiling 

Wetting agent. Sex*, pour Fiiifl chim. d Brde. Swiss 
iri4,811, Jan. <2, 1031 (t'l. 24fl). .\ wetting agent tor 

ilk. baths is prepd. by uiixiiig a terpeiic ale. with a sul- ^ 
foititcd fattv sulistaiice resisting alkali. An example is 
iriven. 

Wetting ageiAs,* etc. Soi* pour Find, chiin. d Bale. 

I I . 757,725, Dec. 30, 1033. >Sttlfur^ derivs. sol. in water 
lie hiade by treating with sulfoiialing agents the partly 
or (‘oiiipletelv hydrogenated condeiisatioii pnMluets preptl 
*111 the one hand from phenols and their deiivs. and on the 
‘ 'tiler l/and fioft aldehydes or ketones. Thus, 
«Iih\flroxvdipheuvl)dinielhvlmethane is hydrogenated and b 
tlien siilfonated with IIClSOi. Hydrogenated products 
of the type of “Imkelite” may also be used. The pnxluels 
are used in the textile, leather and rublier industry as 
viettiiig agents, ctct |- 

Wetting and other agents. J R. Geigy A.-G. Swis.s 
b*>2,732 and 162,733, Oct 2, 1933 (Cl 3 (m>). A wetting, 
(lispetsing, emulsifying and wawshing agent is obtained bv 
ti eating the fatty ale. mixt. resulting from the reduction ^ 
ot esters of pakn-nut and coconut oil fatty acids, with 


glycerol monocblorohydrin. The resulting monoglyeerul 
ether is treated with CHjClCOCl. The product is then 
treated with NasSOi to give a prcpii. of the above character 
(162,732). In 162,733, the Cn,CTCOLl is repLiceil by 
phetioxyacetic acid chloride and the N.isSo, bv llsSDi 
or a siilfonating agent . 

Wptting and other agents. J. R. Ocigy A.-G. Swiss 
165,385 to 165,400, Jan. 16, 1934 (Cl. 36o). Addns. to 
162,732 (preceding ul^tr.). The inethod of 162,732 
for producing wetting, emulsifying and other agents is 
applied to tnonoglvcol ether, obtained from palm nut and 
coconut oil fattv acids in the same way us the glvceiol 
ether of 162,732, or to nionoglycol or monoglyceiol ur 
smiilui ettieis of vleyl ale., cetyl ale., mytistyl ale., laiiiic 
aU*., etc. 

Wetting and other agents. J. R. Geigy A.-G.' Swiss 
165,401 uiid 165,102, Jan. B>, 1934 (Cl. 36/)). Addns. 
to 162,733 (sc(.\>nd prtwdiug abstr.). Oleyl ale. or celvl 
ale. IS cstenlierl wiHi pluMioxyact^tic acid chloride and the 
product sulfouated, to giye a wi^tliiig, emulsifying and 
other agent. 

Wetting and other agents. J. K. Geigy A.-G. Swiss 
16.3,(MX) to 163,003, Oct 2, 1933 (Cl. 36/)). A prepn. for 
wetting, disiHMsiiig, emulsifying or washing is obtained 
bv estenhiiig with CllaClCO^ll the latty ale. mixl. ob- 
tained by the reduction of esters of ccx'oiiut or palm-nut 
fattv acids, and treating the ester mixt. with water-sol. 
^Its of H/SiOi (163,000). An agent for similar purposes 
is pnpd. bv esterifyiiig laurvl ale. witli SOaCh and treat- 
ing the pioduct with the Na salt of sulfanilic acid in the 
presiuiCL of an acid binding agent (1G3,(K)1). The 
salts of HsSsOi of the fiist pr(x*ess may lx* replaced by the 
Na salt of sulfanilic acid (163,(K)2). The ester of the 
secoml piocess may Ik‘ treated with the neutralised sitl- 
ioiiatiou product of PhOll, and an acid binding agent 
(I64,0a'5) 

Wetting and other agents. Chemische Fabrik vorm. 
Bandox. Swiss 163,766 to 163,769, Nov. 1, 1933 (CT. 36c). 
Addns. to 160,755 {C. /I. 28, 670*). Wetting, washing, 
eniuUifying and disiXTsion agents are prepd. by the inter- 
oction ot u sulfoiialing agent, BuOH and elheis of glycol 
or glycerol. In iri;i,766, BtiOPI, ll<iSO« and a mixt. of 
isoineis of chloiocrcsyl glycol ethers arc used. In 16.3,707, 
the tirst two substances and a mixt. of isomers of xyletiyl 
glycerol ether arc used. Mi lf)3,708, a mixt. of isomers 
of dixyleiiyl glycerol ethers, and in 163,769, rr-naphthyl 
glvceiol elhei, aic used. Cf. C. A, 28, 1213®. 

Wetting and other agents. J. R. Geigy A.-G. Swiss 
16.5,403 and 165,404, Jan. 16, 1934 (C! 36c). Addns. 
to 16.3,000. Washing, wetting, dispiTSing or eiiuilsifying 
agents arc obtained by eslcrifying oleyl oi celvl ale. with 
CH 2 ClCC)aH and treating the resulting ester with water- 
sol. salts of 1 I 2 S 2 O 4 . The products arc used for dressing 
and other treatments of textiles. 

Acyl polyalkylene polyamines. Wilhelm Ncelmeier, 
TAiodor Nocken and Hermann Friedrich (to General 
Aniline Workvs). U. S. 1,947,951, Feb. 20. Bv condensa- 
tion of varying proportions of substances such as olive 
oil, the ethyl ester of olcic acid, stearic acid, linseed oil, 
train oils, wool fat, Ixef fat or the like with dicthyleiietri- 
amiue, tricthylcnetctramiue or tlic^mixt. of bases ob- 
tained by the action of Nils on ethylene chloride under 10 
atm. pressure at 80-120“ to fonn bases bu 90-300“, 
products are obtained which are oily or solid substances 
suitable for use as, or for making, wetting agents, the moiio- 
acvl pioducts being sol. in fil. HCl, HOAc, ale. and 
fats such os linseed oil but insol. in alkalies, the mouo- 
or mixed mono- and di-acyl products yielding strongly 
lathering solns. with dil. HCl or HOAe. Various examples 
with details of procedure are given. * 


28— SUGAR. STARCH AND GUMS 


J. K. DALB ^ 


Contribution to the history of the French suw 
\uon. Betterave 44, No. 578, 3-5(1933). O. W- W. 


Electrical control and regulation of pu in sugar factories, 
n. V. Khainovsky. Arai, Suikerind, 41, III, MededeeL 
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Proefsta. Jaea^Suikmnd. 1]67-288(J033); cf. C. A. 28» 
924*. — The theoretical foundations for tht oonstruction 
and functioning: of the various parts of the ^viously 
described recording Pn meter are discussed in detail. 
The new instrument is cheaper than other app. on the 
market » can built and repaned on the spot, and handled 
by native kilxir. The xero point is easily kept cqnst., 
«i. c. may be used a.s a soiuxc of current and the pa range 
IS large and even. F. W. Zerban 

Warehousing of sugar. Th. van Beneden. Arch. 
Suikerind 42, 1-9(1934). — The advantages and dis- 
advantages of various ways of arranging the bags are 
(liscuased from the standpoint of easy control of the 
r|iiantily stoted. A layer of bagasse 10 om thick, covered 
by hdtiiboo iiiatling, is recommended for heat insulation. 

F. W. Zerban 

The one-solution method of analysis of sugar products, 
hmiciick R. Hachler. Facti About Sugar 28, 420 3 
(19.S3). — The inethiKl deptmds upon (a) the prepii. of a 
suiTicieiit vol. of the normal wt. soln. of the sugar product 
(20 g. in 1(K) cc., without the addn. of any reagents) to 
provide for whatever estns. are required ; (b) the use of a 
s}HH'ial modification of the dipping refract ometer for esti- 
matiiiK the dry substance in tliis soln.; (c) the use of 
lloi lie's dry lead for defecating where rcqiured in the other 
ebtas. The refractometer has a special prism and scale 
with a range from njy 1.33300 at scale reading — 3.0, to 
no 1.37398 at scale reading 105.0, ample for any n ob- 
tainable with the normal wt. conen. The instrument is 
mounted on a stand and is provided with a water-jacketed 
Zeiss-Goldbach flow-through tube, which operates like 
a continuous polariscope tube, and serves also to protect 
the prism from injury. The method was used exclusively 
and without difiicully for all routine analyses involving 
purity estn. at Oxnard during the campaign of 1932. 
Ihe reliatiility of the reft active dry substance readings is 
indicated by the fact that 3 observers always checked 
within at 0.02 Brix, while duplicate dryings by 2 analysts 
varied hy atO.08 to ^0.11 % dry substance, Brix hydrome- 
ter readings by «**0.08 to *^0.15, and polarizations by 3 
observers by as much as afeO.l from the av. M. J. F. 

Sugar-cane cultivation and present prospects of a white- 
sugar industry in Burma. A. McKerral. Burma Dept 
Agr., BuU. 28, 15 pp.(1933) K. D. Jacob 

Thexmophiles in reflned cane sugars and their elimina- 
tion. W. L. Owen and R. L. Mobley. Facts About 
Sugar 28, 382-5(1933). — The thermophile content of re- 
fined sugars varies widely from mouth to month, showing 
no direct I'orrelation with the tliennophile content of the 
raw sugar from which it is made, but tending to lag aliout 
a mouth Ixshind the raw sugar entering the refinery. 
Filter aids reduce the num tiers of thcrmophilcs more ex- 
tensively than do the char filters. The prodliction of ther- 
mophile-frt*e sugar depends upon (a) the attainment of 
eflectivi^ filtration and (6) the minimizing of thcimophile 
spore accumulation by means of dust prevention alid 
scrupulous cleanliness. Max J. Proffitt 

Filtration in the cane-sugar industiy. Filtration of 
first carbonation juices. P. Honig and W. Thomson. 
Arch. Sutkennd. 41, 111; MededeeL Proefsta. Java^ 
Suikerind. 1289 342^(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 925‘. -The 
filtration formulas previously devt'loped arc applicable to 
first carlionatioii juices. Acldn. of lime to satd. juices 
inenases the filtration raU‘ slightly, not enough to over- 
come the disadvantages ol high alky. Addn of raw juice 
to the satd. jmee also has little effect. Wlien the amt. of 
lime used in de Haan's carbonation method is varied, the 
sp. filtration const. C, increases rapidly with the quantity 
of lime. The amt. of insol. dry sulistance in the satd. 
juic^ rises linearly with that of the lime. The total fil- 
tration const., Cy X \^l7i X Vl/g, plotted against 
percentage of lime added, gives a curve from which each 
factory can find the amt. d lime to be used under given 
conditions to att^i a desired speed of filtration. Rapid 
satn. and high* alky, dftring satn. lower the filterability 
of the ppt. [f a juice is first defecated, and then carbon- 
ated, less lime is required to attain the same filtration 
rate; on the other hand, if P^i is added in connection 


with carbonation, more lime must be used. Good cor- 
relation was found between the calcd. and observed fil- 
tration rates. The filterability is affected not only by 
chem. but also by mech. factors, such as the of 

juice transportation to the presses aqd the age of the 
filter cloths. It is better technic to increase the pressure 
as the cake builds up than to work at const, pressure. 
The capacityiof the usual filter-pn^ss station in Java fac- 
tories is too small. F. W. ZcrbsAi 

pit control of limed sugar-cane juicea. Jorge A. Solano. 
Intern. Sugar J. 36, 107-8(1934). — Previous attcmiits at 
Central Tuman to utilize continuous-liming devices were 
imsatisfactory owing to an improper mixing of lime and 
juice and to the dependence upon a hand-controlled 
stream of milk of ^e. With the introdtiction of the 
Campbell Automatic Limer a thonmgh mixing was ob- 
tainei], but it was necessary to devise a method^for rapid 
and easy sampling of the juice, and a method of heating 
it in a ''sample deposit box," so that it could be rapidly 
filtered and its lime requirements quickly ascertained. 
Almost complete uniformity has been obtained with this 
device, although the variation in the raw juice require- 
ments for lime were as great as before. A cut 6f the ap- 
paratus is shown. ^ W. L. Owati 

Use of "solfosoP* in (beet) juice purification. Emile 
Saillard. Circ. hebd. fabr. sucre Suppl. No. 2343 ( 1934) .— 
The operations of 2 French beet sugar factories employing 
"salfosol" (a hydrosol of SiOi and AliOi Hith HsO) as a 
juice-purifjrihg agent are described. O. W- Willcpx 
Modified Tea^ process for beet-juice pi)rification 
Emile Saillard. Circ. hebd. fabr. sucre *Su ppt. \No. 2344 
(1934). — ^Raw beet diffusion juice is heated tO 80 85**, 
treated with 2.2^.3 g. CaO per liter and tlieu ikth 15 g 
liquid auhyd. SOs per 1., i cheated to 95* andi filtered; 
the filtrate is gassed with SO^riOnreduce the alky, to 0.95 
g. of CaO per 1.; NasCOi is added at the rate of *8 kg. to 
^ hi. to throw out Ca, after which the usual routine is 
followed. The total amt. of CaO used is only a tenth that 
usually employed. O. W. Willcox 

Considerations on the Teatini process. iMngris SprieL 
Betterave 44, 15- 17(1933). —Review, with summary ol 
av. results. C). W. Willcox 

Juice purification by the "Mutosel" process. K 
Smolenski. Gaz. Cukrownteza 72, 144-9(1933). Tin 
French "Mutosel" process of purifying sugar-l)eet juice 
by means of zeolites, f. e., hydrated siUcoalutniiuites 
containing an interchangeable catidii is a modification 
of earlier methods^ the only inqovatioii being the use of A1 
zeolites instead of the formerly used Ca zeolites. 'Dk 
"M utosel" process must l^e regarded as still in the cxptl. 
stage. «J- Wiertelak 

Colloidal juice clarification with an alumina hydrosol 
H. C. Priusen Geerligs. Arch. Smkennd. 42, 29«32 
(1934); C. A. 27, 3633, 4356. — This process, used in 
a beet-sugar factory in France, savex Ktiie, filter-pre* ^ 
space, filter cloths utyl lajior. It has not yet been tnt<l 
on cane juice. F. W. Zerliftii 

Comparative evaluation of several activated carbons 
K. Smolenski and W. Zero. Gaz. Cukrownteza 72, 206 
250-63(1933). — The following activated carlwns an 
tested: Norit Standard (I), Norit Superior (JI), Cuibo 
raffin (III), Sumacarb Super Grade (IV), Hiagenit, iioimal 
(V), Hiagenit, special (VI), Carbomel, (VTI) and Horn 
denka (VIII). I, 11 and 111 are German, IV Englisli, 
V and VI Austrian, VII a Polish xharcoal prepd. finin 
molasses, and Vlll another Polish product. * The results 
arc tabidated below: 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV 

V, 

VI 

vn 

VIII 

Moisture (aii- 
dry) 

15 5U 

11 01 

13 46 

23 o:> 

16 13 

15. .38 7 30 

•i 

SO 

Total ash (oven 
dry) 

7 42 

4 31 

3 13 

10 S.'i 

6 87 

1 22 

4i75 

14 

07 

HsOiiol esh 

1 65 

0 34 

0 8.3 

3 51 

2 08 

0 41 

2 OJ 

1 

Sh 

UiO-aol aub- 
■Uncee 

1 36 

0.32 

0 50 

1.37 

2 ox 

0.28 

1 20 

2 

00 

of HiO ex- 
trecte (HtO 
-6.4) 

8 6 

6..1 

6 1 

6.2 

0 4 

6 4 

7.4 

\ 

1 


CharcoA of the carboraffin type have a pronounced abilit\ 
for adiiiiifaig cations from sbln^., while those of the Nont 
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orfy minute mute. IIicm carbons may be 
divided, into 8 groups; (1) those nith the highest 

■* “X* those of a tnediuin adsc>rption capacity 

f®* filt^.rat^*. s., vn. VIII, VI, and (3) those of a 
1^ adsorp^ ftyiaeity and a high filtering rate, i. t., 
II, I and V. j, Wiertdak 

Condl^metric pan-boiling S* Stare. Facts 

About Sugar 28, 461-2 (1803). -See C, 28, 674*. 

_ . , , . „ Max J. Proffitt 

Ooimeri^ analysis of molasses. Emile Saillard. 
Ctre. heM.fabr.^§ucre Suppl., No. 2341(1933).— A method 
IS desenbed. for quant, fermentation of beet mol^ses. 
S. notes that the direct polarization of the slop after defe- 
cation with Pb subacetate is equal to the acid polari- 
zation after inymion, which is lUild to prove that the 
rotation of the active nonsui^ar is not changed hv the in- 
version' with HCl. , O. w. Willcox 

Starch. > H. Amyloso and amylopoctin. 2. Sukeharu 
Nishimura. J. Agr. Chem. Sot, Japan 9, 767-70(1933) . — 
When malt amylase soln. was heated at 70® for 10 min. 
its amylolytic power decreased markedly. Unconverted 
amylosii and amylopectm, in l.'i min. at 25®, to HsO-sol. 
fq^ms. The hydrolysis of amylose was more rapid and 
more complete than that of amylopectiii. Cf . C. A . 26. 
5783. . Y. K. 

Molecular complexity of amylose in potato star^. J. 
Reilly, P. JV O'Donovan and H. Murphy. Set. Proc. 
Roy, Dublin Soc. 21, 37-42(1034). — ^Amytee extd. with 
II 2 O from lAitato starch, pptd with ale. and dried over 
CaCli, loses 9«8% moisture 011 exhaustive drying, and 
then contains 0.856% ash, 44.24% C and 6.09% H 


1 (ash-fiee basis) ; it gives u mean luul. wt., (cryoscupicullv, 
in AcNHs) of 342; MV - 160 (5% NaOH soln.). 

M. Benov 


Importance of potash for the nutrition nf i\w .sugar Imh*! 
(Engels) 15. Field expts. with stigai cane (Williams, 
FoVett -Smith) 15. Nutrition of the sugar cane (van den 
ITonert) 15. Ixicalization of fatty oils and starch in cells 
« of cultivated lieets (Kopuil-Gomolyako) IID. Rept. of 
the Water Pollution Research Board (beet-sugar factory 
effluents] (Rotiertson, Calvert) 14. Deposits caused by 
impurities of boilei water [of a sugar plant] (Reieher) 


Washing and clarifying plant for sugar beet, etc. Carl 
Ulrich. Ger. 591,964, Jan. 30, 1934 (Cl. SOa. 2). 

3 Vacuum pgn control system adapted for use in boiling 
sugar juices. Walter E. Smith. U. S. 1,948,062, Feb. 20. 
A water boiler i§ provided in which a pressure identical 
with that in the vacuum pan is maintained; dec. resistance 
thermomt'tcrs are located in the pan and boiler, and a 
tcmp.-diflcrence-itidicating device in circuit with tlie 
thermcnnetcrs serves to indicate the b. p. elevation of the 
hquor in the vacuum pan Various details of app. are 
descritied. 

^ Cooker for sugar Juices, etc. Paul Knichalik. Ger. 
rm, 277, Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 89s. 2). Addn. to 679,621 
(C. A. 28, 1213»). 

Device for moistening sugar completely dried during 
refining. Zuckerfabrik & Raffiiierie Aarl^g A.-G. and 
Alois R6lz. Swiss 165,499, Feb. I, 1934 (Cl. 32d). 
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ATXUK ROGERS 


Chemistry of the animal akin and the problem con- 
fronting the tanner. Dorothy Jordan Lloyd. J, Intern. 
Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 18, 144-51(1934).— A review. 

H. B. Merrill 

Chemistry of skin and catodiin tannin. M. Bergmann. 
./. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 18, 159 65(1 934). - 
Action of trypsin on collagen and tanned leather is used to 
elucidate mechanism of tanning. 'Phe "Trypsin Index" 

( percentage digested) of leathers varies widely. • It is 
lower fot leather tanned with natinal (luebracho than for 
leather taiuicd with eitlfer sulfited qlicbroeho or a mixt. 
ol quebracho and ^-naphthalcucsulfonic add. 

• ^ H. B. Merrill 

Tannina and their behavior toward proteins. K. 
b'reudenberg. J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 18, 
152-5(1934). — ^Tannage takes place in 3 sVps: (1) tor- 
mution of mql.dcompd. between phenolic OH of tannin 
and N group of protein; (2) nermeation of tannin into the 
iiHer; (3) polymerization of tannih to form insol. compds. 

II. B. Merrill 

Combination tannage for upper leather. J. A. Sago- 
schen* Cuir Mch- 23, 37-8(1934).— Unhaired and bated 
skins are pickled with alum and salt, tanned with gambier, 
lightly oiled with fish oil and iieat's-foot oil and retanned 
with .sumac, chestnut or sulfited quebmeho, ITicy are 
then fat-liquored with moellon, olive oil, fish oil, soap 
and borax, and colored and finished. H. B. Merrill 
Use of Irisodium jfiiospfaate in tanneries. M. Querdx. 
Cuir tech. 23, 67(1934).— Suggested are as a water 

softener, neutralizing agent and soaking agent for dry 
skins. H.*B. Merrill 

SifnpUflcatkm of the filter method [of tannin analysis]. 
J. V. Sdhrocdcr. ColUgium 1933, 631-3.-A filter tube 
IS prefoable to the Procter bell. I. D. Clarke 

Manufacture of leather cloth. A. Jones. Synthetic 
and AppHed Finishes 4, 208-11(1933). -A brief descrip- 
‘ tion. B. C. A. 


Constitution of tannins (Russell) 10. 


Tanning extracts. The Forestal Laud, Timber 8r 
Railways Co. Ltd., Andrew Turnbull aud Frederick B. 
Hobson. Brit. 402,126, Nov. 27, 1933. Vegetahte tan- 
ning exts. ore decolorized by treatment with a hot aq. 
soln. contg. H 2 SO 8 and HCOOH. A temp, of 90-96® 
is preferable. 

nenol ethers (tanninij; substances) . Gcore Krfinzlcin 
aud Arthur Voss (to J. G. Farlienind. A.-u.). U. S. 
1,948,607, Feb. 27. A substance such as a Na benzyl- 
chloride sulfonate is caused to react with a phenol, aud the 
product obtained is condensed with formaldehyde to ob- 
tain a phenol ether easily sol. in water aud alkalies, pptg. 
gelatin and giving characteristic colorations with ferric 
^ts. 

Treatmec4 of hides or leather. 1. G. Farlienind. A.- 
G. (Richard Alles, inventor). Ger. 692,224, Feb. 3, 
1934 (Cl. 28o. 3). Addn. to 689,176 {C. A. 28, 1667«). 
The compds. of Cr salts with lurea, used in the process of 
Ger. 689,175, are replaced by complex compds. of A1 
salts with urea. Examples are given. 

Leather. I. G. Farbeiiind. A.-G. Brit. 401,481, Nov. 
16, 1 933 . Toniicd or nontanned hides and furs are treatnl 
with aq. solns. of compdvS. of formula RCOXR'SOkZ, 
in which R is an aliphatic radical having more than 8 
C atoms, X is O, NH, JV-alkyl, JV-arolkyl or -AT-aryl, R' 
is on aliphatic radical and Z an alkali metal, NH4 or II. 
K and R' may be substituted, but R' must not contain a 
sulfonic group. Such comics, have a tanniug and greas- 
ing effect, but addnl. tanning agents and greasing agents 
may be added. The compds. readily emulsify oils and 
fats and may be used in dye baths, whereby the leather 
is both dyed and taimed. They may also be used in lopping 
with basic dyes. In examples (1) sheep pelt, pretreated 
and bated in a soln. contg. H1SO4 and NaCl, is treated in 
a bath contg. the reaction product of the fatty acid chlo- 
ride of train oil and hydroxyethanesulfonic acid, and ([2) 
chrome-tanned cowhide is greased ^ emulrion 

comprising mineral oil, neat's-foot oil, soap, HiO and the 
reaction product of {1), the emulsion being added to a dye 
bath or forming a sep. bath. The provirional application 
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also covers the subject matter at)stracted in Fr. 743,517 1 
(C. A. 27. 3851) and U. S. 1,927,9J0 (C. A. 27. 6012). 

Tempering leather. Horace S. I’ochin. U. S. 1,948.- 
Om, Feb. 27. The leather is immersed in water and sut^ 
jected to a vacuum, the vuc'uum is liroken during im- 
iriersion and is siibst'ciuently reestablished before im- 
meision is completi'd. and the leather is iinally withdrawn 
from the water and the vaaium gradually broken. App. 

IS descriljed. ^ 

‘ Reducing frothing in operations 8udi as leather dressing. ^ 
etc. Arthur Macarthur and Alexander Stewart (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). U. S. 1,947.725. 
I*'eb. 20. An antifrothing agent is used contg. a water- 
insol. soap such as A1 stearate and a mis^. of the liquid 
O-contg. conipds. b. 105** and higher obtainable as a by- 
product ill the s^mthesis of McOIf from CO under pressure. 

Leather substitute. Seiichi Yamamoto. U. S. 1 .949,- 
034, Fob. 27. llie bark of Artocarpus kunsUeri (“Kavu- j 
tcirap") is opened, and the resulting coarse network is 
1 lasted together with niblKT material which forms a coat- 
ing for the product, which is suitable for ilooi covering 
or various uses as a leather substitute, etc. 

Artificial leather. S(xr. anon. Prodotti salpa c afiini 
vS. A. P. S. A. Austrian 130,258, Jan. 25, 1934 (Cl. 28ii). 
Waste hide or leather ib neutralized, e. g., with borax or 


NalfCOi. and comminuted in water to form a fibrous 
suspension, which is treated with a tamiing agent, 0. g., 
sumach, and then with latex and a salt, 0. g.. NaCl, and 
finally worked into a sheet on a paper-making machine. 
Not more than 1 hr. should elapse liutween the addn. of 
tlic latex and the iiroduction of the sheets K-Na tartrate 
and an oil or fat, with or without an emulsifying soap, 
may be added the suspension licforc addn. of the tanning 
agent. Speeifie conipns. ate described. 

Suede leather having a high polish. Meyer Weyiiet. 
U. S. 1,949,384, Feb. 27. Suede leather is prtpd. with a 
content of less than 1% of fat liquor and a wax ixihsh 
upon the nap. 

Oxidized linseed oil suitable for use in making * ‘arti- 
ficial leather,** etc. Alexander Schwarexuan (to Speneei 
Kellogg and Sons, Ind.). U. S. 1,949,028, heb. 27. A 
product sol. in turpentine substitutes and miscible in all 
proiMirtioiis with mineral oils is pnipd. by (|uieKly and 
briefly beating linseed oil to about 315® (the l,\L*at treat - 
incut being insuflicic'iit to produce substantial Ixxlyiiig 
and to decrease the 1 value) and then rapidly cooling iik 
heah^d oil,to about 100® and air-blowing it. 

Apparatus for making small pieces of gelatin ir glue. 
G. Fberlciii's Sohn. Ocr. 592,3^, Feb. 6, 1934 (Cl. 

8 ). 
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Scientific progress in the field of rubber in 1929- 1933. 

A. Natural rubber. R. IHiniiiierer. Angfw. Chem. 
47, 111 19(1934). A review dealing with latex, niblH*r 
as cheap raw material, its fractionation and crystn., 
its state in solus., phys. tests for detg. its mol. wt., its 
chem, reaetions, the addn. of hulogen.x, its reaction with 
C(N()2)4 and PhNO, its thennal decompn., Os splitting, 
autoxidation, protection against aging, vulcanization and 
polymerization. Seventy references. K. K. 

Nonangulor thin rubber fibers from latex. Review 
of the most important methods of preparation. W. 
Schlilt. KoUoid^Z. 66, 252 4(1934). — Patent review. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Dipped goods from latex soli^ons. Gt^orge D. Kratz. 
Tndia Rubber World 89/ No. 0, 33-^1(1934). - A discussion 
of the chemistry and technology of dipped goods maxiiif. 
leads to the conclusion that latex will eventually displace 
cements for most dipping processes. C. C. Du vis 
Some experiences with chlorinated rubber. Wilhelm 
Knimbliaar. Official Digest Federation Paint Varnish 
Proiluitwn Clubs No. 133, 33-8(1934). The best solvents 
for ebloritialcd rubber are the aromatic hydnxrarboiis, ^ 
the lx‘st plasticizers are the soft alkyds, chlorinate«l 
naphthalenes and some synthetic oils. The advantages 
and disadvantages of chlorinated rubber coatings are dis^ 
cussed. G. G. Sward 

Physical properties of rubber at low temperatures. S. 
Ilvostovskaya and V. Margaritov. /. Rubber Ind. (U. 

S. S. R.) 10, 231-41(1933). — A simple app. was con- 
structed to del. the mt^ch. properties of rubber at — 20- ^ 
— 80®. A series of te^ts with various rubber mixts. was 
made. The most important conclusions are that total 
loss of elasticity takes place at temps, below — 55®; a 
shorter time of vulcanization at relatively high temps, 
increases the resistance of rubber to cold; ^nerully, 
tillers reduce the resistance to low tc'mps.; mixts. with 
the best cold-resisting properties arc obtained with ZnO 
and chalk. James Sorrel 

Theselectrodeposition of rubber on a zinc anode. B. 9 
Dogadkin and I). Sandoinirsky. Rev. gen. caoutchouc 10, 
No. 97, 17-20(1933). — During the electrophoresis of 
rubber on a Zu s^node in a weakly alk. latex (below 2% 
Nils) there is a sudden drop in the current and a cor- 
responding diminiitMin of the rate of deposition of rubber, 
and after a short lime the deposition practically ceases. 
On the other hand, in a strongly alk. bath, i. 0., above 
3% NHs, the rate of deposition remains practically const. 


The addn. to the latex of salts whose anions f^rtii sol. 
conipds. with Zu reduces consideiably the xiii^iiitudt* 
of this drop in the current. 1'his was true of\ NaCl, 
KNO„ NaaSOt, KvSCN and l^aOAc, which forth salts 
that diffuse into the rubber film, shown by ash'.dctns 
of the latter. 3'he electrodeposition of rubber Zii 
electrodes surrounded by a plas|er or glass diaphragm 
takes place at a practically const, rate, independent of tlu‘ 
coiicn of alkali in the latex. Addn. to the bath of salts 
whose anions form insol. compds. with Zn has no 
influence 011 the electrophoresis, i. 0., the rate at which 
rubbei is deposited diminishes as suddenly as with 
latex contg. no NHs. This was true of NajSOs, K4Fe 
(CN)5, K:HF 04 and (NH 4 ) 2 C 204 . The action of .salts 
of the 2iid group and the action of alkalies arc explaiiusl 
by the nature of the phenomenon at tlj^ anode and by the 
structure of the film of rublxT deposited, i. e., by the 
iomiatum of a confpact, noncofidticling film of rubUi 
and iiisol. Zn salts, combined with proteins and otlur 
scrum sulistanccs by adsorption. C. C. Davis 

The temperature coeficients of viscosity* of liquids in 
relation to the structure of rubber in solutions. Warreu 
F. Busse a^'d Enoch Karrer. KolloUUZ. 65, 211-23 
(1933). — Dunn’s (cf. C. A. 21, 138^1 liquation, log 
1/17 .4/r 4- where » Is the viscosity, T the ahs. 

temp., and A, B arc cDxists., is derived from the Maji- 
wcll viewpoint that viscosity is a measure of the velocitv 
with which the potential energy, stored in the tnalcriul 
by the shear force under conditions of hvuiiiar flqw, is 
tninsf erred to heat. This energy factor is represented 
by .4 , while B is a factor depending on the weight, forni, 
size, etc., of the moving inols. or complexes. The equa- 
tion applies only to reversible thennal changes. The ir- 
reversible changes were held as small as possible in the 
expts. The results on rublier soln§.‘are expressed as 
kinematic values, whose tcffip. coeff. is not appreciabh 
diffcrc'iit from the abs. values, since the expansion coefl. 
is small. For 0.25 and 5% solns. of bleached crepe ritb- 
Ix'r, milled min. under 200 lb. load, the cquatioti ap- 
plied from — 10® to 60®, in toluene, turpentine, toluene- 
turpentine mixts., bromobenzene, CHCli, and xylene, but 
not for ether solns. which are slowly transfe^ed to a 
white linn mass on cooling. A increases with concii., 
while B decreases. Fluidity is practically a linear func- 
tion of mech. working of the rubber. After prolongi'd 
heating at high temp, the viscosity does not return to the 
origin^ vqjue on cooling because of the effect of traces 
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of Ok left m the solvent. Since the equation docs not * 
coiiUui a mol.-wt. term, changes in viscosity cannot lie 
a^ibca to rubber polymerization or to 0-/3 traiisforma 
tion. When the equation does not apply, tlic chauRe is 
due to changes it^thc no. of mol., and degree of solvation 
or aggregaticm. The validity of the equation does not 
form a mtenon os to whether the soln. is a true sola 
or contains solvated mol., micelles or mcch^itnol. 

_ ^ ^ , Arthur Fleischer 

The transformation of rubber during ''rest.** H ^ 
DogAdkin and K. Berczfui. 7. Rubber Ind (U. S. S. R.) 

9, lyS “205(11)33') . -The extent of recovery of “nerve** 
111 smoked sheet during rest was studied. Smoked shwt 
milled from 5 to 23 min. was allowed to rest. Samples 
were taken from each large sample ^ter 0.5 to 10 hrs. and 
placed at once iiiTeH* in dark bottfes. which were shaken 
from time to time, i>oln. taking 4 5 days, 'fhe c-apiUary 
test of Greinert and Behre (cf. C’. A. 20, 21)95) was 
used with 9.5^^ Celle solus. The nerve, cxpicssi'd as sq. 
mq|. area of tiltcr paper wct.liv the soln., was 7500 tor 
unrolled sheet, 601K) for sheet rolled 15 min. and 4450 
for sheet rolled 23 min. I'he ri‘covery of nerve during 
rest wai' found to Ik: very slight, and occurrt‘<l during 
lha first 2-3 hrs. SiiiiMar results were obtained by 
viscosity tests with 0.8% solus, in LMla at 25® in an Ost- 
w'ald viscoiueltT, with a pressure-gage coiiiiectioii. This 
test was based on the decrease in vLsctisily at increased ' 
piessures sh *wn by colloid solus, which contain non- 
spl^erical dispersed particles. Oalciis. wen^ marie bv the 
iotmnla'of de Woele-Ostwald . dl/dt — (/' -= 

piessiire; »- viscosity at pressun* P; / = time, / - 
rlistancej foi structural colloids. The plotted lesults 
showed a tlalteniug of the curves foi samples t.'ikeii fiom 
sheets that were nulled longer, indicating a loss of nerve 
anrl a tendency to reewr^o the original shape foi samples 
taken from shc(‘ts after lest. Sui face-tension detiis. were 
made by a slalugiiiometcr, but the results were unsatis- 
laetoiv. - Janies Snirel 

The resistance of anisotropic rubber ^eets to cutting 
and to tearing. F. Rirchhof. Kautsihuk 9, 130 4 
(10.33). K\pts. with films prepd. from latex are de- 
siMilK'd, a teehnic which made it possible to avoid tlie 
trtects of mastication. Films from latex eonlg. shellac 
11 sin NIIi soaps showed considerable resistance in all 
directions to tearing, but after repeated elongations l>c- 
cMine .imsotropic and could Ik' cut and torn more easily 
longitudinally. Filtns which after being stretched *were 
w.tnned to SO® behavcgl similarly., This anisotropy 
I sought about by stretching is also manifest in x-ray 
dutgiains. In contrast to this, films which contained no 
shellhc lint wjlich had been racked and wanned showed 
no anisotropy, while in the racked ciinditioii there was 
.laitailv sepn. into filx-rs, as oliserved liy hVuchter (cf. 

( .1.20, 1140). Shellac must , therefore. Use 111 position 

On riilibcr p.nlicJes deformed by stictchiiig. It is pro- 
po^vd to distinguish the resi^tanfc of a utiidirectional 
.mp»t)1iopu‘ riiblier sheet to tearing in this diicction from its 
Msisiaiice to ruUiiig by eharaetei iziug the former as the 
ifsistaiice to sepn. 'riie lattcx can be expressed in g. per 
mm. ill lhiekiU*^s Shellac' also had a great iceiiforcing 
Hid stiffening effect on evapd. latex films, and increased 
mstdcraiily the permanent elongation after stn*tc'hing. 
Witli higli propoi turns of shellac, the mixts. resembled 
baluta. 'Fhis toughening effect of shellac does not p»T* 
sist through viileani/’^tion, and the mere heating of a 
law film to 89“ destroys it to a large extent, with formation 
ol thermoplastic products. These phenomena are ex- 
plained by the faet that in iiibber-shcllac mixts. each 
particle is enveloped by an adsorbed ahclLic film, 
liiell makes structure which is isotnipie in all directions. 
On sti etching, the particles arc deformed, and the en- 
vi'loping ^ins are ruptured an<l coagulated by inlenial 
flic tion. The less the adsorption and degree of dispersion 
<»f the shellac, the less the disturliauce of tlie cleavage 
• planes (boundary of the )>articles) in the direction of 
stretching, with resulting greater tendency to nipturc and 
less resistance to tearing in this direction. CotiviTsely 
I he greater the adsorptic^n, the greater the absorption of 


energy by the rubber and the stronger the latter. Though 
true lender grain is to a large extent destroyed by tieui 
Ix'fore vulcanization, the mill grain persists after vul- 
eauization because of the rigidity of the oiiented ]>artidi's, 
so that anisotropy as judged by cutting, tearing, tensile 
strength and extensibUity is found in some vulcanized 
sheqts. A tei'haic for measuring the tensile strength and 
resistance to tearing of thin calendered sheets is di'serilied. 

C. C. Davis 

The oxidation of rubber. III. The Russell effect from ' 
rubber. A. van Rossem and J. II. K. Hesscls. Kant- 
sekuk 9. 181-4(1933); 10, 4-7(1934); cf. van R. and 
Talen, C. i4. 25, 5795; 26, 334.— The object was to 

det. whether thy Russell effect (R. c.) will detect tlie 1st 
stages of oxidation of raw rublicr, and whether it can be 
utilized to detect incipient ovulation in vulcanizeil rubber. 
Tht' samples were placed in din'ct contact with very sensi- 
tive photographic plates foi 17-18 hrs., then developed 
and fixed. Afler.raw inblier has Ih'cii exposed to light 
and air, its ability to show a pos. R. e. depends upon; 
(1) the eoiupoiients of the s'lnoke; (2) its tackiness and 
(3) its ai'ctone ext. Smoked sheet gives a strong R. e. 
as a result of the presence of subslunees acquired from the 
smoking, whereas Para gives no R. e. because the pai- 
tieulai smoke chn's not contain the recpiisile active eompds 
Most enpes (lumtacky) show only a slight R. e., but 
after acetone extn. and then long evtiosure they U'cnnie 
tacky and show an increased R. e. The acetone ext. o* 
iiililN'r shows a stioiig R. e., and its addii. to uiiextd. 
iiiblKT increases the R. e. of the hitter. However, nih- 
1m rs whose acetone evts. give a stiong R. e. do not ueces- 
saiil\ show any R. e theiiiselvi s, pi'tlitips because the 
(oiicn. of acetone-sol. coiiiponeiits is iiisiifiieieiitly high. 
At HO * rublH't losi's most of its R. e., indicating the 
^ volatility oi deeompii. of the active eomiuls. After ex- 
posure to Os (instead of light) rubUT 1r>S(‘S its R. e. fioiti 
3ti“ to 00 indicating tliat the pei oxides are different 
ill the 2 cast's. Aiitioxidauts do not influctiee the R. e., 
hill N.iHSOj diinmishes it considerably (NusSOs has no 
i fleet). Netthii niastieutiun nor heating previous to ex- 
posure to light influences the R. e., nor c1»k*s the addii. oi 
S, ZnO or most org. accelerators inlluence it, but tlie 
siiiiiiltaiieons piesence ol S and most iiccelc*rators almost 
destrov the R. e. Only mercaptolxinzolhiazole weakens it 
without the aid of S. OnHhe other hand, (reatnicnl with 
S and aeccleratoi after exposure to light d(K*s not in- 
fluence the R. e., .showing that the active eompds. are 
foruied by hglit and aii. Vnlcanized riiblxT Oi^rmal, 
over-cured or oxidized nn tin ally) of various conipixs. 
shows a very weak R. e., so that the Uttei Is of no value 
foi detecting iiuipif'iil oxidation or a tcndciicv to oxidize. 
On the olhir hand, after t'vposnre to aii coutg. Oj (below 
1 .01% 0|) tifith niw rublur and vulcanized nibber showed 
a very strong R. c., and thciefore llg-vapor quartz lamps 
an* not suited to expts. on the R. e., because Os is toniu'd. 

• C. C. Davis 

Experimental study of “Agerite" as an antiag^ agent 
in rubber. N. Che.snokov. 7. Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. H.) 
9, 400-13(1933), — The values of aldol-nr-naphthylainiiie 
(“Agcrite**) as an antiagmg agent for rubbtT and us a 
softening and dispersing agent for (J black rubluT mixts 
are discu.ssed. Light enqx* of diffcieiit consignments 
varied consiilerablv in aging, indepctidentlv of the resm 
couUmt or acid number. “Tau-saguiz** (Russian plant 
nibber) was inferior to smoked sheet and liard Para luh- 
Ikt in its resistance to aging, but .showed a marked in- 
crease in resistance with Ageritc. Rubber with the 
highest resistance to tearing does not make an artich' 
with the longest life. At the proper state of vulcanization, 
a rulilicr mixt. should have a fair resistance to taring 
and the highest rcsistanci* to aging. Phenyl- /3-naph- 
thylamine Imd the same action on rublier as did Ageritc. 

• James Sorrel 

Titanium flUers in rubber mixturos. V. Kreps. J. 
Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. R.) 9, 305-7(1933).— The dLstri- 
bution and extent of Ti ore.s of industrial importance in 
U. S. S. R. are estd. Because of the properties of Ti 
white, and for economic considerations, its mamif. and 
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use by the U. S. S. R. rubber industry are urged. 

James Sorrel 

Compounding of benzme-reaistiiig and oil^ealfthig 
rubber miatures. V. Kartzev and A. Golubev. 7. Rubber 
Ind, (U.S.S.R.) 10,301-11(1933). — study of the swell- 
ing of rubber in org. solvents and the effect dt the compn* 
of the rubber on its icsistance to swelling. Mixts. cofitg. 
different ingredients were immersed in benzine (for 24 
hrs.) and in lubricating oils (for 48 hrs.}; the extent 
of swelling was detd. and expressed as the percentage 
gain in wt. The ingredients tested included “GET** 
black, ** Maikop" black, kaolin, ^nO, CaO, MgCOi, 
MgO, (lialk, lithi^ne, talc, infusorial €*arth, S, horn 
dust, mica, graphite, animal glue, etc. c The results of 
these tests arc given m 48 diagrams and show that to 
prep, benzine- and oil-resisting riiblicr mixts. the 8 should 
not exceed 10 15%; the addn. of "GET" black, Sc, 
"Ncozonc D" and "Agerite" gives excellent results; and 
lime, lithopone, infusorial earth and htxn dust are of no 
Ix^ncfit. James Sorrel 

Combination of gas bladi and inoxganic ffllera in SKB 
rubber mizturea. A. Ermolaev and A. Bobrov. J. 
Rubber Ind. (U. vS. S. R.) 10, 130-^(1933).— The iiossi- 
bility of sulistituting kaolin, lithopone, ZnO, talc, in- 
fusorial earth and molten chalk for gas and lamp blacks 
in Na-hutadiene niblxur mixts. is studied. Addn. of 15~ 
25 vols. of kaolin to rubber coutg. 10 vols. of black in- 
creased the resistance to tearing. Addn. of 15-25 veils, 
of kaolin to mixts. contg. 20-25 vols. of black had no 
effect on the resistance to tearing, while further addn. of 
kaolin reduced it. Addn. of 15 25 vols. of lithopone to 
mixts. contg. 10 vols. of black had no effect on the re- 
sistafux to tearing of rubber, while the same vol. in 20- 
25 vols. of black mixt. reduced it. Addn. of talc and 
ZnO in coinbinaticm had the same effect as lithopone, 
Addn. of infusorial earth and chalk reduced the resistance 
to tearing. James Sorrel 

Determinaticm of sulfur In rubbers bv oxidstion wifb 
aqua regia. A. Serebrennikov. J, Rubber Ind, (U. S« 
8. R.) 10, 243-6(1933). -To det. 8 in raw rubber, add to 
0.5-g. sample of finely cut rubb^ 15 cc. of aqua regia 
(HNOa, d. 1.4; HCl, d. 1.19), heat, evap. to the con- 
sistency of honey, add 3 -5 cc. of HCl, evap. to drvne.ss; 
dissolve in dil. HCl solii., filter, dUute, neutralize with 
NH4OH, aoidify with HCl and*ppt. from hot soln. with 
1% BaCls. The detn. of 8 in vulcanized rubber is carried 
out with some minor modifications, e, g., MgO is added to 
the sample before treatment. Jamies Sorrel 

Asphalt-rubber-mixtures. P. C. van Heurn and M. 
A. Begheyn. KoUoid Z. 66, 219-28(1934); cf. C, A, 25, 
5310; 26, 4731. — ^Thc types of mixts. which are possible 
are classified on the basis of their method of prepn. and 
are, (1) mlU-mixed with less than 20% of rublx:r, (2) 
mill-mixed with greater than 20% rublicr, (3) mixing 
latex and asphalt emulsions, then drying or coagulating, 
(4) evapn. of a mixt. of molten asphalt and rublnT sold, 
and (5) direct soln. of finely divided rubber in molten 
asplidt. Mixes were prepd. by method five. The 
soly. time decreased from 480 min. at 100'’ to 40 min. 
at 2(50®. There is a linear decrease in free rubber content 
by the ebonite test, urith increa.sed temp. The tendency 
to flow is least for mixts. prepd. at 140®. Flow was 
measiored by the distance moved in 20 hxs. when a coated 
plate was placed at an angle of 45® in an oven at 1(X)®. 

Arthur Fleischer 

Apparatus for studying the effect of cold on rubber. 
Jeannin aud Maugras. Ree. g^n, caoutchouc 10, No. 97, 
3-4(1933). — ^The app. which ts described and illustrated 
wiH chill small samples to — ^35® by the forced evapn. of 
a very volatile liquid, e. g., EtsO, from an insulated jacket 
surrounding the chamber contg. the samples. Tbc loss 
of liquid by puminng is replenished automatically, and 
it is possible tovool the samples in any gas. The app 
is also useful ft>r studying the freezing of salt solns. and of 
oils and for measuring eiAectic points. C. C. Davis 

Adhesion of rubber to metal objects. Lucicn Rrnaux. 
Rev. gen. caouUhouc 10, N4>. 97, 5-9(193.3). — ^Tests of 
various metlMxls of adheiing rubber to metals showed that 


the best nneral method is to coat the metal with brass 
by the galvanoplastic process. Prdiminary sanding gives 
poor adhesion, and it is recommended to dean the sur- 
face hy successive immersions in ekctrolsrtic alk. (hot) 
•and aad baths, and a final rinsiiig in a ciranide bath, with 
inversion of the current twice per min. for 4-4i mm. Brass- 
plating is then effected in a cyanide bath at 38® with a 
c. d. of 0.5-0.6iamp. per sq. dm. until the film is 0.0012.5- 
, 0.(X)150 mm. thick, after which the surface is washed 
with boiling water and dried at 65®. No As, Sb, Bi or 
l*b should be present in the bath. The surface should he 
rubberized immediately or else protected by a varnish. 
The liest results are had with electrolytic brass contg. 
70% Cu, and both a little below and above^this value, 
the adhesion become^ poorer. Not all types of nibber 
mixbi. adhere to the same degree, and it was found that 
the inclusion of considerable ZnO, some white, factice 
I and diphenylguanidine or mercaptobenzothiazole as ac- 
celerator ^ves favorable results. A technic ^measuring 
the adhesion is described. C. C. Davgi 

Standardizing and control instniments in *fhe rubber 
and cabld Industries, and vulcanization by pressure and 
temperature. M. J. Mohr. Kautsrhuk 10, 1-4(1934).— 
A review and disaission. ‘ C. C. Davis' 

Wire and cable stocks. The evolution of rubber in- 
sulation compounds. P. B. Wilson. Iddta Rubber 
World 89, No. 0, 28(1034) . —Historical, including present- 
day chem. developments. CS C. Davis 

Rubber printing plates. Jo^ph Rossmnn. ' India 
Rubber World 89, No. 4, 37-8; No. (5, 35-15(1434). -A 
review of various patents. ‘ C. C y "la vis 

A shearing-disk jdastometer for unvulcanized Vubber 
Melvin Mooney. *Itid. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 6,\ 147 51 
(1934). — In the new app., the sample is sheaied tWtwecu 
the surfaces of a rotating disk aiifi a stationary cpamlxn 
surrounding the disk. To prevent slippage the tubber 
is kept undei a confining pressur^r and the sui faces which 
shear it are roughened. The statoi chambei is made in 
2 sections which close together by a powerful levei system, 
aud in doing so they automatically (Mit and form the sample 
of rubbei. A complete plasticity nicasiucment, including 
heating the sample, can Lx: made in 3 min. The measure - 
ment obtained, called the shearing viscosity, is proportional 
’ to the mean ate. viscosity of tht* sampK . C. C. Davis 
Rubber erasers. A. Ilutin. Rev. gen. laoutchouc 10, 
No. 07, 26-7(1933). — Various foniiuUs an* given to ob- 
tain products of different qualities. C. C. Davus 
Isoprene and nibber. XLI.* The hydrogenation of 
rubber and balata. H. Staudmger and K. O. Leopold. 
Ber. 67B, 304-11(1934); cf. C. A. 2^, 2813.- -Tlu 
viscosity of solns. aud therefore the (*hain length ot riibUi 
^ or balata remains const, upon partial or complete hydro- 
genation under mild conditions. The purified hydio 
carbons were hydrogenated at lUO atm. a^id 100" in dil , 
O-free hexahydrotolucne solns. with 5 10 times then 
weight of Ni catalyst.* H 3 ^drorui>bcr pos.scsse.s the elastic 
properties of rubber. Both liydroruLilier and hydro- 
Lxilata are relatively resistant to oxidation but the fortuir 
deteriorates upon 1 yr. of exposure to ai» and liglit. 

* A. F. Shepaul 

The heat treatment aynthetic sodium butadiene rub- 
ber. M. Farberov and F. Merzlikiu. J. Rubber Jnd 
(U. S. S. R.) 10, 123-5(1933).— A pndiminary report on 
expts. to reduce plasticity of syutlietic Na biitadiem 
rubber (produced by U. S. 8. R. plaihs), a property which 
makes its milling in the usual way impossible. Tn*at- 
ment of this rubber with dry steam in a yulcanizer and then 
drying in a, vacuum drier were tried iu order to reduce 
} plasticity. A gas l>lack mixt. from this product ^ 
plasticity 20% lower, no longer had a disagreeable o™** 
was calendi‘n^ without difficulty , and showed d 5 - 107 c 
increase in its resistance to tearing. James Sorrel 
Scorching of mlitiires of sodium butadiene and SKB 
rubber. H. KapUii. J. Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. H.) 10* • 
139 41(1933).- -Expts« showed that Na butadiene awl 
"SKB*' nibber and their mixta, are inclined to sccncU. 
'I'hc degree of scorching depend^ on the plant cqiuptueiii 
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and Uie heat treatment of the synthetic rubber. 

^ Janies Sorrel 

Ctaiuiic accelmtm m mixtares with ‘'Thife-saniz’' 
rubber. V. Maslov. J. Rubber Ind, (U. S.*S. iT) 10. 

resistance to tear 

of •Tau-sagiuz" (Russian plant rublw) conte. 0.5% 
diphcnylguanidine were approx, those of medium crepe, 
Imt were considerably lower with 1.0% of thu^occelerator. 
The rate of vulcanisation of •'Tan-saxuiz'* is about the 
same as with crepes, while aging properties are poorer. 

« 1 ^ ^ . James Sorrel 

Accelerators of mcanization. F. Jacobs. Caoidchom 
afid guita-percha 30, IfififiiWl (1034) ; cf . C. A . 28, 2217“.- - 
1 )ithiocarfiainates are reviewed. C. C. Davi^ 

Low-tempefature vulcanization. T. E. II. O’Brien 
Trop. Agr. (CeylonTSl, 361-5(11)33)?— The exptl. prepn! 
of self-vulcanizing crei>e rublier is descrilK'd. Dil. the 
fresh latex to 3 lb. of dry niblier/gal. and treat with 1 
part of NallSOs, added in the form of 5% soln., to 20t) 
jiarls^of nibber. The vulcanizinR iiigiedicnts are 3 lb. 
of ZnO, 1.5 lb. of S, 0.75 lb. of accelerator (Zii or Na 
diethyldithiocarliamute) and 0.5 lb. of colorings mat toi 
( Vulcafor?. The wetting ingredients arc 0.25 lb. of vtil- 
castwb A paste or 1.25 lb. ^f saponin dissolved in 1.5 
gal. of HjO. The coagulant is 3.25 lb. ot alum in 3.25 
gal. of HaO. Thoroughly grind the vulcanizing ingredients 
into a cream with the soln. of wetting agent and slowlv 
add the cream to the latex with vigorous stirring. Add 
the tdmti sohi. and stir uWtil thickening iK'cifts. Aflet 1 
hr. the thick paste forms u coagnluin when stirred. It 
IS preferable to mnehine the coagtilnm within a few hrs. 
but it can 1 k' left overnight. Tin* riiliher is made into lacc 
i iepe and air dried within 3 4 days. Drv rolling is done 
12 14 days after pn'pn. and the niblaT is made into lami- 
nated sheets hv the usnaUCovlou sole crepe method. Thv 
piodiict, *9uita))le for table mats, bath mats, etc., resists 
lieat and snnlighl and alisorbs IfjO less readily than raw 
tublior. Tests showed that alum was a better coagulant 
lliaii IICO2II ft»r this type of mixing and that NallStb 
assisted vulcaniration and improved the color of the prod- 
uct. John (). Hardesty 

Heat changes in the vulcanization of rubber. I. 
Qualitative test by way of comparison. J4ukio liorie 
and Kikuo Morikawa. J. Soc. Rubber Ind, Japan 7, 
5 11(1934).- To 100 parts untreated raw rublx'r (I), 
a siibstaiict* (II) free fiom resin and pure raw rubber 
(III), 5, 10, 15 and 2(t parts of S, n-sp., are added; they 
ate milled 10 times on i;olls and pressed to 0.5 mni 
1 hickness. Samples are then heated in an ml bath at 
160 0.2® and the change in temp, is noted. There was 

little no chausge in temp, in samples without S. In 
^attiplcs compounded with S, there w’as but 1 exothermic 
IKiist during the heating and the max. temp, attained by 
1 > n > IH; the time required to reach a max » temp. \jiy 
III > I > II ancTit was shortened bv an increased use of 
S, except that of a sample with The presence of 

nitrogenous matter was rather iniiirioiLS to the vulcaiii- 
/alton process until it n‘ached 5% combined S, but it 
was nere.ssary to obtain more than 5% of combined S. 
It IS evident thtft .the substance which accelerates the 
vulcanization process is a nitrogenous substance and not 
a resinous* sulistance. K, Kitsuta 

Accumulation of riibl)cr in the roots ol Tait-saguiz 
Novikov, et al.) IID..,* Rubl)erized cloth (Kr. pat. 767,- 
-30) 25. Creping rubberized material (V. vS. iwt l,M8,- 
138) 25. App. for contndling the woiking of niblxr 
•IT. S. pal. 1,949,199) 1. Plastic mateiials (Fr. pats 
r57,432 and 757,485) 18. Protective coating f<»r golf 
bfiUs (U. S. pat^ 1 ,948,292) 18. Disazo dyes [for rubber] 
(Hrit. paV 402,920) 25^ 

Fischer, Emil J. : Gultaiiercha iind Batata, ihre 
iMsalzsloffe iind techiiischeii Oeinengc. Berlin Lichtci- 
l^lde: Allgeiiieitie Industrie-Veilag. 181 pp. M. 9; 
b"Uiid, M. 10. » 

Rubber. Hermann Plaij|soii. Swiss 163,330, Oct. lb. 


1 1933 (Cl. 81). In coagulating rubbet latex, the latex is 
subjected to strong mech. agitation during eoag illation. 
The latex may be mixed with water before coagulation. 

Rubber. J. R. Geigy A.-O. Swiss 163,55.3, Nov. 1, 
•1933 (Cl. 41). The resistance of ruhlxr masses to chem. 
and elec, influences is increased by adding 2-tmphthol- 
gtycol^ ether to the mass with the nlling material, before 
vulcaniration. 

o Rubber. J. R. Geigv A.-G. Swiss 165,709 to 165,713, 
Feb. I, 1934 (Cl. 41). Addns. to 163,653 (preceding 
absti.). The resistance of mblKT masses to chem. and 
elec, influences is incn'nsed b\ adding 2-naphtholglvcerol 
elhei prior* to vulcanization (165,709). The latter ether 
may Ik* replaced 4)y o-cresol glycol el her (165,710), by 
the glycerol ether of a com. mixl. contg. 3 isomeric crrsols 
(166,711), by a resin obtained from ph<*nol glycerol ether, 
urea and CHsO (165,712) or by a resin obtained from 
■) phenol glyeerol hthcr and phthalic anhydride (165,713). 

Rubber. Soc. anon, des pneiimaticpies Dunlop. Fr. 
757,335, Dec. 23, 1933. A cellular or s(X)ngy rubber, 
the particles of which have clime nsions below 12.7 rtifi, 
IS obtained by snlnnittiug cellular or spongy niblx^r to a 
succession of shcx'ks having a cutting action. 

Rubber low in albumin. Hermann Miodel (to Revertox 
Ltd.). IT. S. 1,947,949, Feb. 20. vSt'e Bril. 363,193 
4 (r. A. 27, 1546). 

Rubber compositions. Sik*. anon, des pnetnnatiques 
Dunlop. Fr. 767,680, Dee. 30, 1033. Compns. an* made 
In forming a dispersion of niblK't, etc., in a pla.stic sub- 
stance or substances which then constitute the con- 
liiiiious phase and mixing the disiM*rsiun thus piepd. 
with further amts, of rublKT, etc., under such conditions 
that this dispersion itself cUsiktscs in the fiiblKT lused in 
the 2nd place. 

Use of rubber dispersions in forming irregular orna- 
mental surfaces. Edward A. Murphy and Eric W. B. 
Owen (to Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.). IT. S. 1,947,870, 
Feb. 20. A dispersion of rubbei nmlerial contg. about 
25 30% loUil solids and of an alky, equal to 0.5% of 
NH> is siipi^rficially contacted with a 6% IIOAc soln. 
as a coagulant to produce a coagulum of such low mech. 
st length as to permit the superficial gathering of the co- 
^ agulatcd layer to simulate wavc-Hke contours, this layer 
lH*ing suitable for oniainc|ftal piir^ose.s simulating al- 
ligator leather, etc. • 

Preserving rubber and like materials Hugh M. 
Bunbiiry, Wm. J. S. Naiiiiton and Keith W. Palmer (to 
Imperial Chemical Iiulusliics Ltd.). IT. S. 1,949,240, 

’ F^eb. 27. A small pioportion of a mercaptophenol such 
as 1 -mercapU>-2-naphthol is added. 

Apparatus for cutting rubber and other tubes into 
7 lengths. The* India Rubber, Giitta Percha and Tele- 
graph Works Co. Ltd., Frank C. Matthews, Frederick 
li. Brown and John W. Petigelly. Brit. 402,077, Nov. 
9, 4933. 

Rubber threads, filaments and tubes from aqueous 
dispersions. Eelwaxd A. Murphy and Robert G. James 
tlo Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.). U. vS. 1,947,871, Feb. 20. 
A shaiK*d jet of an aq. disjHTsion is cause«i to flow into 
y contact with a liquid dehydrating and setting medium 
havmg a coutiuuoas penetrative osmotic action and com- 
piising a coned, soln. of a largely dissoed. hydrolyzable 
salt of a weak acid such as NH4OAC and a free weak acid 
such as HOAc in such amt. that the Pb not lower than 
5.0, and then* are added to the aq. dispersions before con- 
tact .sulistaiices such as NIL olcate which are substantially 
inactive to th(‘ dispersions and capable of being decompd. 
when brought into contact with the weakly acid medium 
Q into substances inducing coagulation in the dispersiom. 

Rubber bands. John R. Gainmeter (to Revere Rub- 
l>et Co.)*: U. S. 1,949,465, March G. Rubber is depomted 
from a liquid on a surface formed with uu^endless groove 
and with sharp edges at each side so that the rubt^ will 
collect ill the gfoove and will de|X)Sit quhe thinly over 
the sharp edges, and pressure is applied to facilitate septi. 
iuid removal of the rubiKT deposit so that a tube of hxiselv 
joined bauds is obtained. IJ. S. 1,949,501) (Roger Weston , 
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to Revere Rubber Co.) relates to a generally similar 
process. 

Hollow rubber articles such as football bladders 
directly from aqueous dispersions. Andrew Sxegvari (to 
American Anode, Inc.). U. S. 1,940,5(12, March 0. The. 
cavity of a divided mold is coated with a coagulant, the 
parts of the mold are separately immersed in a coagj^ablc 
disiiersion of riiblxT, and are united beneath the surface 
of the liquid. App. is described. 

Mold for man^acture of rubber articles such as inner 
tubes of tires. Hrncst Hopkinson (to U. S. Tire Co.). 
U. S. 1,949,473, March 6. Mcch. features. 

Molding rubber heels, etc. Wilhelm Hischer (to 
Wiiigfoot Corp.). U. S. 1,948,344, .Feb. 20. Mech. 
features. 

Rubber half-sole for shoes with a united layer of Canton 
flannel. Charles Mebaue (to National Glove Co.). 
U. S. 1,948,390, Fet). 20. Various details of niaiiuf. arc 
deseribi^d. ^ 

Conveyer belts of rubberized fabric. Itavnioiid S. 
Carter (to Wingfool Corp.). U. S. 1,948,332, Feb. 20. 
Various details of matiuf. are described. 

Hydrocarbon polymerization products . I . G . Farbenind . 

A. -G. (Georg l£bcit, Friedrich A. Fries and Paul Garlisch, 
inventors). Gei. 092,0«M), Feb. 1. J934 (Cl. 396. 4.01). 
Addn. to 575,439 {C\ A. 27, 3(i38). Butadune hydro- 
carlKins arc polvnierizcd by treatment witli an idkali 
or alk. earth metal or hydride, or an oiganometallic compd., 
in the presence of a small proiKirtion of an unscitd. compd. 
(other than an unsatd. ether) which is capalde of dis- 
placing a metal from an orgaiiomctallic compd. Suitable 
addnl. compds. are thiophene, IICN, CHi'.CIlCN, 
PhCH2CN and MeC ; Cll. Oily or plastic piodiiets are 
obtained. Examples are given. C'f. C. A, 27, .5,3.39. 

Rubber-like composition. Waldo L. Semon (to The 

B. F. Goodrich Co.). Can. 339,377, Feb. 13, 19.34. 
A resilient rubber-like compii. is maTiufd. by dissolving 
I part of insol. polymerized vinyl chloride at an elevated 
temp, in 0.5 *4.0 parts of a solvent contg. ^-iiitrodi phenyl 
ether 2 parts, dinitrolx^iizcnc 1 part and dinittotoluene 1 
part, and causing the conipii. to gel bv cooling. The 
compn. is an excellent insulator, of high dielec, strength 
and is corrosion -resistant. 

Machine for mixing plastic materials, e. g., rubber 
The Firestone 'fire and RiibVtT Co. Brit. 401,981, Nov. 
23, 1933.* Addn. to 302, .357 (C. A. 27, 1237). 

Coated fabrics. John C. Emhardt (to Sidney Tiltmieii- 
Ihul & Co., Inc.). Brit. 402,209, Nov. 30. 19,33. Ma- 
terial for floor coverings, etc., consists of fabric upon which 
a thin layer of resilient cellular rublxT is formed from an 
aq. dispersion of mbljer after application thereof to the 
fabric. The di.siKT.sion may be (artilicial) lati*x, mixed 
with mollifying and vulcanizing ingtedicifts and includ- 
ing a small amt. of added If20; it may also include a 
filler. After application of the inixl. to the back of a pile 
fabric by a doctor blade, the material is pa.ssed into a 
chamber heated above 100®, the IbG imp.arting, liy Iwil- 
ing, a cellular striictiu*e to the rubber which is sininl- 
taiieously vulcanized and caused to adhere firmly to the 
fabric. 

Article of cellular rubber and ebonite with closed cells. 
Maurice P. IT. L. ftaepsact (to Soc. U-lgo du caoutchouc 
mousse). U. S. 1,948,046, Feb. 20. In the production of 
articles such as ice boxes, plates for floor coverings and 
tulx^s sheathed with metal, the crude rubber is subjected 
to a first partial vulcanization in a mold in an aiitocidve 
charged with a gas under high pressure, with a following 
expansion, coating of the metal with a rubber soln., 
assembly of the expanded rubber with the metal and a 
su}ftdementarv vidcaiiization . 

Cellular rubber and ebonite. Ugo Pestal^za and 
Societd italiana l^irelli. Brit. 402,007, Nov. A, 1933. 
In the matiuf. ,of cellular rubber or ebonite from aq. rub- 
Iku* dispersions, e, g., latex, the dispt^rsioit is gasified dur- 


ing coagulation by effecting fermentation of material, 
glucose, molasses, in the mass with consequent evo- 
lution o( gas, which is preferably insol. or slightly sol. 
in the dispersion. Among examples a mixt. of 100 g. 
NHi-free latex coned, to 60% dry rubber content, 10 cc. 
of a 50% aq. soln. of sugar contg. 2 g. yeast, 1.5 g. each 
of crystd. MgS04 and (NIl4)f^4 in 10 cc. II9O and 15 
cc. of a 5%^q. soln. of glue, liaving suspended therein S 
1 , Zn dinictnyldithioourbamate 0.6, ZnO 0.2 and pumice 
stone 2 g., is fermented 6 hrs. at 30®, the mass Iransfem'd 
to a network mold coated with rubber soln., eiiclSsed in 
a suitable cuutuiiier and immersed in boiling H2O 1.5 hr. 
fot vidcanization. The cage is then left in cold II2O, 
dried and the mass removed. 

Rubber-vulcanization accelerator. Loriti B. Scbrctl 
and Allxirt M. Clifford (to Wingfoot Corp.). IJ. S. 1,- 
948,317, Keb. 20. An accelerator is used such as the di- 
ihiocarbamale of di butyl ethylenediamine i(r various 
cumi>ds. of the general formula R-NH-X-NIT-R', in 
which the groups R, X and R' arc alipliatic hydrocj^rboti 
residues (R and R' contg. each not less than 2 C atoms) . 

Dithu^phosphate compounds (rubber-vulcanization 
accelerators). Charles J. Romieux and Kenneth D. 
Ashley (to American Cyanamid Co.). U. S. 1, 9499629, 
March 6. Accelerators are produced liy the redaction 
SiCb or a similarly reactive Cl compd. upon a dithio 
phosphate such as di-isopropyl, di-c(liyl, or glycol ch 
isopropyl dithiophosphates or their salts og esters (sl‘vit.i1 
examples WLth details of proosdure being given). Ci. 
(‘..1.27,1721,2124. ’ f 

Apparatus for vulcanizing molded strip, material 
Clan*ncc K. Siegfried (to Construction MatetLals PatcMils, 
Inc.). V. S. 1,1)48,()J1, Feb. 20. Mech. featii|n*s. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber belting, panics t' 
Hciiit/.. IJ. 8. 1,919,275, Feb. ‘i?. Structiual and meeii. 
features. • 

Apparatus for continuous vulcanization of rubber hose, 
belting, etc. Archibald L. Wallace. U. 8. 1,949, 22ti, 
Feb. 27. Structural and mech. features. 

Electric vulcanizing apparatus, particularly applicable 
to the treatment of the insulation of electric cables. TIk 
M acintosh Cable Co. Ltd. and Roliert F. I>. Milnei 
Blit. 401,48»i, Nov. 1(>, 1933. 

Vulcanizing rubber. Win. B. Wtegaml. Gcr. 59J,9r>l, 
Jan. 30, 1934 (Cl. 396. 5). Rublx'r is vulcanized by add 
ing inactive gas soot. The usual active gas s(M>t Is addcMl 
and is inactivated by heating to 600® in a noii-oxidiziiK' 
atm. The sewd is heated till its content of volatile con- 
stituents is not greater than 4%. In an example, rublsT is 
vuleanized with gas 5(x>t, S, ZnO and diplietiylguanidint' 
Vulc anizing rubber. The Goodycai Tiy^ & Rubber Co 
Fr. 757,442, lleo. 2(i, 1933. Nitro hydroxy aroniatu 
compds. arc used as pieniatun* vulcanization retards is 
Such coni|vls. include 2,1 - dinitrophcnol, 2,2 - di - (3 
nitrohydroxvplienyl) propane, -dinitro44fhydro\ydiphenv I 
and nitrated methvlcne(fi-/9-n«iphthol. 

Vulcanizing stretelfbd and twisted rubber. Edward N 
Cumiingham (to H. F. Goodrich Co.). U. 8. 1,947,75 
Feb. 20. For producing rubb»*r thread, strip rubbtr ol 
polygonal crass section is stretched loe.scvcral tim^*' il'’ 
t uiistretehed length and twisted until it has a siibstaiitialb 
circular cross section, and in this condition is vulcamwsl, 
with compds. of S with II, P or Cl such as S chloritK*. 
to a point at which it permanently retains at least most 
its elongation and twist. App. is d^'seribed. 

Manufacture of vulcanized rubber articles such as 
tires. Charles W. I^giullou (to B. F. Goodrich Co ) 
U. S. 1,949,057, Feb. 27. The major poilioti of an ariieh* 
such as attire is formed including masticated rubber ut 
* the surface and a surfacing layer is applied conapri'*i“‘^ 
un vulcanized rublier ndativcly non-flowing at viileaiiw- 
ing temp., and the article is vulcanized while holding it 
distended by fluid pressure applied directly to the surfin' 
ing layer (which may Ih' the inner lasrer of a tire) . 
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-APPARATUS AND PLANT EQUIPMEN'r 


The manipulation of apparatus in laboratory work. 

P. Fuchs. Chem, Fabrik 1934, 97-9. -Notes on devices 
for expediting filtrations, pipelitig, siphbniiig, eoiidctisiiig, 
etc., with 6 references.. J. H. Moore 

Apparatud for the laboratory purification of gases. 
T. P. Hoitf. ^Chemistry and Industry 1934, 244 r>.~The 
app. described purifies and stores a quantity of gas which 
can then be delivered at a speed riot affecting its purity. 

W. J. Petewion 

Standard wnd nonnal measuring and mixing cylinders. 
F. Friedrichs. Glas u. Appt 14, 9 1U1<.«3); /. Sot. 
Glass. Tech, 17, 196A; cf. C. A, 27, .1359. -Mixing 
cylinders for dilg. liquids are esilibrated foi making up 
.olns. to various vols. The sepn. of scale divisions is 1 
mm. up to 2.5 ««:. capacity, and the divisions have to 
have 4 length from 0..5 toal.O times the circ3mfcrcnce. 
The error permissible is the vol. corresponding to h'alf a 
division, in the case of a 250-cc. cylinder. I'hc cylinder 
licight has to allow 20 mm. alxive the highest si*aie inark- 
Liig, and the luin. foot diam. is to be 0.^5 of the total 
height of the cylinder. It is not necessary for the glass 
• o be of the drd hydrolytig class, since the Ihiuid is only 
letained i« the cylinder for a short time. Full details 
are given in talnilar form for cylinders of from 5 to 20(M) cc. 
lapacity. • G. O. 

Calibrated and standard measuring flasks. F. Kried- 
nchs. Glas u. App. 14, 17-19(1923); J. Soc. Claw 
Fech. 17, 199 A. — A comparison is made Indwecn the 
pecifications and standards of the State Institute of 
IVchnical Physics(P.T. R.), the Bureau of Standaids, 
Wa^ington, and the Dechenia specilications. G. G. 

Calibrated and standard pipets. F. Friedrichs. Glas 
M. 14,25 6(1^32); J. Soc. Glass Tech 17, 197A.— F. 
tabulates the limits and gpecdfications given by 2 authorities 
ii>r pipets of the usual type, (lelivciing a jingle measuied 
liiumtity of liquid. No new proiiossils arc nude. O. G. 

Calibrated and standard graduated pipets. F. Fried- 
Iichs. Glas u. App. 14, 33 .5(19.33); J. Soc. Glass Tech. 
17, 195- 7A.- 'The new proposals for standard app. com- 
bine «the requirements of the chemist and of the State 
Institute of Technical Physics with llmse of .he glass 
industry for com.* |3*odnction. A tabic gives the pcT- 
>1 lit ted limits of error for graduated pipets lor complete 
.liid pdHial delivery of the eontents. O. O. 

Calibrated and standard burets. F. Friedrichs. Glas u. 
\pp. 14, 41-2(1933); /. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 198A.— 
t oiiiparisons of ih? V. T. R., Bureau of Standards and 
l>rN. Denog specifications embody some new profxisals 
w'lich arc tabulated. O. G. 

Calibrated and standard gas burets F. Friedrichs. 
u. App 14, 57 8(19.3.3); J. Soc. Glass Tech. 17, 
9A. — The specifications of the State Institute of 
i* clinical Phtmics (P. T. R.), are compared with those 
DTN. Denog, 56, 57 and 68, and some new proposals 
III ide for gas burets of .3 types: Ilcmpid, Buntc and 
l>.ihschmidt. Proposals were also made to* specify 
i'inct length and* width, and that all be graduated in 
•I isions oiiVi cc. G. G. 

Manufacturing glass filters. M. P. Lifshitz and B. L. 
^M>hman. Keram. i Stekto 9, No. 9, 4-6(1933); ef, 
^ d. 28, 2221 ^. — Basic operations for obtaining glass 
hln rs arc described. Four kinds of filters with a diam. 
f>‘ pores from 120 to 10 microns are manufactured in the 
S. S. R. M. V. Kondoidy 

Fractiimal distillation. R.|G. W. Eadie. Chemistry fir 
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Industry 1933, 018.— Modifications of McIntyre's app. 
(T. il. 27, 4602) arc suggested. B. C. A. 

A fractionating column with fritted glass plates. S. T. 
Schicktanz. Bur. Standards J. Research 12, 259-61 
3 (1934) (Research Paper No. 651); cf. C. A. 26, 877.— 
This paper describes, a fiactioiiating culuiiiii with fritted 
gla.ss plates which has a higher plate efficiency than the 
usual lab. bubble-cap column. The efficiency of this 
type of plate Ls approx. 0fi% as compared to 87Vf» for the 
biibblc-cap plate. R. Roscnian 

A pipet bulb. LMs Leusdcn. Munch, med. Wochschr. 
81, 100(1934). — A rubber bulb with 3 valves amuiged for 
filling a pipet without loss of fluid and without danger of 
^ infection Ls descril)ed. Milton I.cvy 

How can the chemist see more? Hans Kroepcliu. 
Chem. Fahrik 1934, 93-5. — K. adv<x*ates a wider use of 
the microscope, spectroscope, stroboscope and camera. 
High teen references. J. H. Moore 

Automatic densimeter, automatic gas analyzer and 
universal apparatus for studying the permeability of solid 
bodies. Paul Walter. Bull. soc. encour. ind. natl. 133, 

^ 31-44(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5682.— The densimeter is a 
hydrostatic balance with which a deln. can be mode in 10 
secs. The gas app. depends on the absorption of the 
variDUs gasi^s by atomized solvents which are condensed, 
and the elec. cond. is measured automatically. The app. 
for the detn. of the permeability, porosity ami aging of 
wood, leather, ruhlier, cement, etc., are described with 3 
cuts and 11 graphs showing results under various coiiditious 
of temp., pressure and gas. J. II. Moore 

6 Microbalance of glass. Horacio Damianovich. Anales 
tnst. investigaciones cient. ieSnol. (IJniv. nacl. .litoral) 
2, 85 90(1933). — A sensitive and easily constructed 
microbalaiice is dcscrita'd in which a glass fiber is substi- 
tuted for the quartz fiber of the coinniou-ty|>e balance. 
An imptoved optical system with a mirror at the center of 
oseUlatioii, a graduated scale and an eye glass are pro- 
vided. M. McMahon 

- An extractor for fluid systems. Win.F.Bnice. Science 
’ 79, 2.5.3-4(1934), — The app. consists of a boiling flask with 
a 2-holc stopper, 1 connected to an elevated condenser 
and the other to the liighcr end of an inclined tulie, the 
condenser dLsi^harge being coiiiiceled to the lower end of 
this tube which is filled with the soln. to be extd. and 
through which the drops of lighter solvent pass while 
returning to the fla.sk. It may \jo arranged for solvents 
heavier than the soln. (cf. C. A. 27, 6.33). J. H. M. 

8 Calculatioa of bubble towers for periodical operatioii. 
S. N. Obryadchikov and P. A. Khokhryakov. Neftyanoe 
Khozyaistvo 26, No. 1, 50^(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5951. 

A. A. Bcxfhtlingk 

A Bcreenless universal chamber for measurement of 
x-ray dosages. Robert Jaeger. Physik. Z. 35, 184-7 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 2^5*. — A new universal chamber 
is descril>ed which has no Pb screen and which must htt 
fully irradiated. Having a diam. of only 2 cm. it can be 
^ irradiated simultaneously with a comparison chambA. 
For hard jrays the dependence on direction is so small 
that in the ^ort-wave region the app. approaches in be- 
havior a spherical chambi^. The new chfufiber is inde- 
pendent of wave length, without change of the window, 
from the limiting radiation, 6 kv.^or X aftprox. 2 A., 
to the hard therapeutic rairs, 190 kv. or X approx. 0.16 A. 

Cuvin Brous 

Improvad method for the oonstruction of quartz gpinds. 
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L. M. Pidgeon. Can, J. Research 10* 252-3(1934). — 
Quartz spirals for the McBain-Bakr sorption balance 
(C. A. 20t 1151) are made by winding softened quartz 
nlamcnts on a slightly tapered fluted C rod. Local fu- 
sion is obviated by the use of a comparatively large cool 
flame. J. W. S. 

Test of the Drliger carbon monoxide meter. Chcmisch- 
Technischc Keichsanstalt. Draeger-llefte No. 170, 2439- 
41(1934). — The percenta^ of CO in air is measured by 
measuring the heat of oxidation of CO as the air passes 
through a catalyst. Conens. of CO as low as 0.004% 
can measured or at least detected with certainty. 
Conens. l)etween 0.01 and 0.1% can be mea.sured with 
an accuracy of »fc0.005%. Below 0.01% CO the ac- 
curacy is 0.002 to 0.003%. Above 0.1% CO the error is 
relulivcly smaller than for 0.1%. Variations in velocity 
of the air current through the meter do not affect the 
results materially. The presence ot H or CHi docs not 
affect the re.suUs up to a CO content of 0.3% which was 
the highest CO content tested. At this conen. the temp, 
rise caused by the oxidation of CO was approx. 15*^. 

A. L. Kiblcr 

Use of the photoelectric cell in nephelometry. K. 

Canals and A. Uortala. BuU. soc, chim. biol, 15, 1635-ol 
( 1933) ; cf . C. A. 27, 928. — Tn nephelometry by trans- 
mitted light the photoelec, cell is far supcrioi to the eye. 
Curves showing the relation of conen. to transmission are 
given for suspensions of mastic, AgCl and argyrol, with 
several different colors of monochromatic light. The 
shapes of the curve's vary greatly. For AgQ violet 
light of alK)ut 410 m/x gives the most accurate results. 
Green light is preferable for argyrol. L. E. Gilson 

Rotary eloctroma^etic viscometer. Guillermo Berraz 
Anale^ inst, invesiigactanes deni, tecnol. (Uuiv. nacl. 
litoral) 2, 79-84(1933),— A new rotary electromagnetic 
viscometer in which the viscosity varies directly with the 
current intemity and inversely with the speed of rotation, 
other factors remaining invariable, is described and 
illustrated. M. McMahon 

Falling-sphere viscometer for opaque liquids. A. Zart. 
Chem. Fahrik 1933, 266. — To the 25-mm. diam. sphere is 
attached a straight wire 1 mm. diam. and 500 mm. long 
with 2 marks 00 and 300 mm. from the sphere. The 
spbi're is placed inrthe liqufd and the time detd. between 
the passage of the marks through a slit in the cover of 
the jar. The error due to the wire is about 2% J. H. M. 

The Hflppler viscometer— preliminary report. W. 
ICtiop. Z. F 0 f. 83, 932-41(1933).— Tha 

lime required for an oval ball to fall through 1(X) mm. 
m an inclined column of the fluid is the basis for the 
measurement. Balls of various sizes «aFe used. The 
dynamic viscosity (v) ■■ (time of fall) X (sp. gr. of the 
ball — sp. gr. of the fluid) X (const.). Values arc given 
for the consts. of the balls. The results (v) are accurate 
to within ^0.5%; hence the instrument is mon* reliable 
than the other viscometers used in the industry. 

The range of applicability is very great, i. e., aliout 1 to 
15,000 ccntipoiscs. For molasses, the rate of change of 
viscosity with temp, (dri/dt) dropped with increasing 
temp. Thus at the values of dn/dt were 12.7 

and 8.7% at 35" and 51 ", resp. F. Camps-Campins 

Ball milling. Alexander M. Cow, M. Guggenheim, 
A. B. CainplYell and Will II. Coghill. Am. Inst. Mining 
Met. RngTs. Tech, Pub. No. 517, 52 pp.(1934).— The 
fundamental principles of ball milling sue discussc'd on the 
basis of lab. and plant studies. The difference lietween 
dow-specd grinding (attrition) and higher speed (impact) 
i%one of degree rather than kind. 'Ihe effect of slipping 
and amt. of ore in the mill on power consumption is 
shown. A method and formula an* developed whereby 
the power required by a cylindrical mill of any size and 
operating uhder any conditions may be calcd. The 
eflject on pq./er anc^ grinding of the following are dis- 
cussed: size and dcSign of mill; amt. and size of ball 
charge; the size, type, feed rate and pulp density of the 
feed; speed of rotation cfiKciency of classification in 
dosed circuit; slipping and amt. of material in miU 
at any •instant. Ball paths and trajectories cannot ex- 


W28 

1 plain power requirements or grinding capadty of a mill. 
The percent^ of over-all circulating load is not neces- 
sarily indicative of the amt. of stage grinding. Rationing 
of feed rate to ball action (power) aiyl of ball size to grain 
size are necessary for good operation. Proper ball size is 
independent of the hardness of ore. Grinding may be 
made propprtional to the power expended.' Means for 
measuring the degree of stage grinding and suggestions 

2 for amt. of circulating load for good stage grinding arc 

offered. The necessity for thorough classificdUon is 
pointed out, and the efficacy of hydimiilic classifiers ami 
tables for desliming and the efficiency of rolls in fine 
grinding are illustrated. ALden H. Emery 

The practice of ^ing with acidproof gtdae. L. Kogc'l 
Ctieni. Fahrik 193%, 77*^J2. — Suitable materials for the 
prcpti. of the stone and cement, the construction of the 
forms and the applications of the linings are discussed, 

3 with 5 cuts. J. H. Moore 

Sandstone blocks for pickling baths. C. Campbell. 
Sands, Clays and Minerals 2, No. 1, 43-4(1934). — ^'I'ank^ 
constAieted of slabs of sandstone an* particularly effectivi 
in resisting acid corrosion under almost all ciif umstaiiei s 
Practical points in the selection of sandstone for tin, 
piitix’se are given. M. V. Kondoidy 

Sodium lamp. W. A. N. Markwril. Perfumery 
. Essent. Oil Record 24, 294 5(1933). — Two glow electrode 
^ (W), surrounding an clectron-cmittini, material, an 
contained *in an atm. of inAt gas tugqjLher with soim 
Na. The electrodes provide the necessary fheat cluniij 
the starting period (20 sec.), and arc then stwitclierl oH 
TTic discharge then takes place through ilid Na. Iht 
emitting surface is about 10 X 15 mm. and of the tot.ii 
intensity about 99% is due to Na D line. Little heat i 
generated and radiation is consk in intensity . B . C . A 
5 The problem of the production of an exact indicating 
colored-liquid thermometer which is constant with time 
Walter Grundmann. Z. teck. Physik 15, 119 26(1931., 
cf. C. A, 28, 2574^. — The influence of the followiiif; 
sources of error is discussed and a no. of rcconimendutiorh 
arc made : themial lag in the thermometer as a wlioli . 
compressibility, gas absorption or evolution, adhesum 
and viscosity of the liquid, influeucc of coloring niatid 
and of the gas above the liquid. J. B. Austin 

^ Eq[>eriences with regulators. Gustav Neuniann 

Arch. EisenhilUenw. 7, 499-503(1934).— The theoiy ot 
regulators and controllers is illmStrated by example^ <>i 
regulation of a gas ('ontaiser, water level of a stiani 
boiler, steam pressure before the steam engine of a rolling 
mill, pressure, pulsating flow and furnace temp.^ Eh vi n 
references. M. Hartenheim 

A gas thermostat. A. J. Bailey. Science 79, 277 
7 (1934). — A description, with 1 cut, of an easily* ( on- 
struclcd^levice that will hold an air bath within less Ohm 
0.1" of a desired temp. ' * J. H. Mcnm 

ThennostatB fon teihperatures between 5" and 20 
L. M. Pidgeon. Can. J. Research 10, 252(19.34). A 
small Dewar flask in which the usual evacuated spun 
filled with Ilg constitutes the the^ostat liquid .md 
thcrmorcgulator. The beating element is resislanee wiu 
wound around the flask giving 5-10 ohms resistaim 
® Temp, variations are not more than 0.005®. J. W. vS 


Method [and app.] for detn. of diolefin hydroc*aiiK)iii> 
(Korotkov) 7. Impregnated asbestos ceqicnt for rhun. 
equipment (Borodulin) 20. 


Tongue, Harold: The Design and Construct wm 
High-Pressure Chemical Plant. Londpn: Chapnw” “ 
9 HaU, Ltd. 420 pp. 30s. 


Rectification columns. Jacob Rosin. Fr. 758,741 , Jan 
22, 1934. The vapor is progressively and continuuusiy 
cooled by a coolii^ agent circulating in a closed cyt-ie w 
the opposite direction to the vapor. ^ 

Manometers. Pcrcival R. Boulton. Brit. 40.> 
Dec. 18, 1933. » ^ ^ „ 

viscometer (flow type) . Glosplakatefabriji Utuon 

f * 
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20. 1934 (ci. 42/. 7.01 ). 

^ 5*^ bubble towers suitable for absorotion or 

ftectimtion operatioiis. Dauiul Irwin. U. S. 1/Jrj(),247, 
March 6. 

AppantuB for enecting ezothennic catalytic caa re- 
actions. "L’Air liquide” (&ic. aii«n. ikjut r£tude ct 
rcxploitnlioh dus pioc&lfe ('.corgcs Clauik). Git 
^i,36«. Mm 2 m-}4 (a. 12g. 4.ft2). tkc bSu 3()7.(b6 

( A* 23f Owo(}^« 

Electric ^ermometer. A. T. KachuRiii. Russ, 
i^l y(110| Oct . 31| Const met inii cictaiis of a thcinioiii- 

rtcr of the lyije pf a balanced Wlieatsloiie bridge. 

Distant-reading thermometers. Kiug-Seelev Corn. 
Brit. 402,875, Dec. 14, 193;>. 

Temperature-indicating apparatus stfitable for use with 
apparatus at a distance. lierlHTt Hastings, l). S. 
l,9r)(),141 , March (i. Mcx^li . details. 

Thermocouple. A. vS. Mikhelson. Bilss. Ckt. 

31» 1R33* A Iheraiocouple placed in an Vv lutie has one 
branch made 'of eoiislaulan while the othei biaiich is 
made of an alloy of Cu and A1 or a siniilai (oiii,in.. so 
that the oxidizability of lioth branches is lowet iluui that 
of the Fe lube. • 

■Thermocouples. Ya. Sh. AverbtiUi. Huss. 

Oet. 81, 1988*. The cold joints of thtTinoeouples au 
.selected from a metal whose e. in. f. coincides with tin 
basic Ihennoeli'^troinotive force oi tin biidae to com- 
pensate tlKMlecfea.se of the Mattel caused by thclu‘atiiig ot 
the joints. 

Graphite and "tantalum carbide thermocouple for 
measuring high temperatures. Allgenieme Klektiieitats- 
(HS. Gci . 598,t)22, Feb. 2t). 1984 (Cl. 42/.i<.l)l ) . 

Filters. Dario 'reatini. hi. 758,078, Jan. Hi, HKH. 
'I lie filter cloth or iiiaterial4ia^ an undulating ot eornigaled 
lonii, and* the pcrfoiatecl surfaces suppurlutg the cloth an 
also corrugated. 

Filters. Anciciis 6tabliss^mciits C, I. M. h. and Daniel 
Peirier. Fi. 758,845, Jan. 15, 1984. The tiUeiing 
i lenient is composed of closely packed wites or piltnl 
pLites, with griMives therein running at light angles to 
<he direction ol How of the liquid. Fart of the seciinicnt 
becomes lodged lielwccn the wires or in the giooves and 
.!< Is as a filter for the rest of the lictuid. 

Edge filters. N. V. Maatsc*happii tut Filxploitatie van 
"tell Hoseh’Ocirooien." Brit. 4t)2Jt70, Nov. 14, 1988., 
Glass filter. Jeiiaer Glaswerk Scdiott & Gen. hi 
758,950, Jan. 2t), 1984. 'Hr fuiiuel an(> plate are made 
siparately and afleiward joined. The holes in the plate 
aie eiiliU'gcd ill the direction of flow of the liquid. 

Filters for liqtfids. Sex*, iudustiielk du tiaUeiueiit des 
iHliii^es par Ics gaz. Fi. 759,198 and 759,194, Jan. 8(», 
198*^ Means for cleaning llu* filter beds oi cloths is 
ileseribed. * , 

Rotary driun futer for press juices, etc. Bergedorfei 
I'lsoiuverk A.-G. Astra-Werke. ■ Get’. 59i),li59, Jaii. S, 
Ilk/, 15.02j. 

Air and gas filters. Slurtevant Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Jiul Mauficc F. Stwvciis. Biit. 408,009, Dee. 11, 1988. 

Tube filters for aif. Soc. Biihler Ingres. l‘'r. 7.58,0-10, 
J.ni. 20, 1984. Automatic cleaning means is described. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering water of engine-cooling 
systems. Gilliert Lien. TJ. S. 1,950,254, March 0. 

Apparatus for cleaning filtering layers. Adiieti Chalml. 
11.758,249, Jan. 12, lli54. 

Filter press. Soc . pour 1 *ind . chiiii . a Bikle . Git . 591 ),7 10, 
j!ui. 9, 1984 (Cl. 12d. 5.01). 

Apparatus for hydraulic removal of dust frop gases. 
\n(lic Rigollet. l^r. 758,997, Jan. 20, 1984. 

Apparatus for separating dust from gas. Percy G. 
I<>der. BHt. 402,075, Nov. 20. 1933. 

Apparatus for separating dust particles from gases or 
grading dust particles. Joseph L. Musgrave and Richaid 
Cnitall & Co. Ltd. Brit. 402.470, Dec. 7, 1983. 

Sifting apparatus. Windham 1'. Carey and Imperial 
^ lit-mical Industries Ltd. Brit. 402,402, Nov. 28, 1933. 

Sifting apparatus. Frank Pascsdl. Brit. 402,073, Dec. 
Ll933r • 


1 Vibratoiy-screen stftliig apparatus. Wilfred Barker. 
Brit. 403,210, Dec. 2tvrm. 

Centrifugal machine for cleaning or purifying liquids. 
Johann BAiiyny. Brit. 408,042, Dec. 14, 1988. 

Centrifuge for the treatment of granular or fibrous 
material, e. g.. that obtained from animal raw materials 
by decomposition. Gustav lioniiicke. Hrit. 408,081, 
Dec. 14, 1988. 

Sem-motors for initiating the various operations of a 
centrifuge, c. g., the filling of the drum, the washing, the 
emptying of the drum, etc. Gustav ler Meer. Brit. 
402,8-l(), Dec. 11, 1988. 

Low-temperatur^evaporators for liquids, lidwiii J. R. 
Drake. Fr. 75K,47T), Jan. IS, 1984. 

Drying-apparatus. John 11. Morton. Brit. 403,898. 
Dec. 12, 1988. 

Pneumatic driers. Paul Rosin. Brit. 402,707, Dec. 7, 
j 1988. ^ 

Vertical tower for* drying malt or the like. Giiisipix' 
Fellenniio and Mario Pellegrino. U. S. 1,950,208, March 
0. Vaiifuis slruelunil and oix'ralive details are descrilx'd. 

Apparatus for drying and distilling fine grain material 
at a low temperature. Ludwig lloiii^inaiin. hi . 759,188, 
Jail. 29, 1981. 

Combined drying and grinding apparatus for clay, 
brown coal, gypsum, etc. liriist G. Lf)e.sclic. Gei. 

4 508,122, Feb. 21, 19.84 (Cl. S2tt. 25.01). 

Furnaces. Stx*. aiiou. de^ ctublisseiiieiits A. Vahiy. 
Im . 7.58,027, Jan. 9, 1984. Conslniclion of walls and loof.s 
tlesetilx-d. 

Gas-fired muffle furnaces. The Gas Light ami Coke 
to., W. Dieteriehs, David J. Davies and iVler Llovd. 
Htil. -108,112, Dec. 18. 1988. 

Shaft furnace. Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.-G. F'r. 
7.58,189, Jan. 1 1 , 1981. Form of blower is given. 

Rotatable tuyeres for shaft furnaces. Vereiiiigte 
Stahlwerke A -Ci. Bnl 403,821. Dec. 21, 1988. 

Hollow air-cooled furnace walls. I'lie Morgan Crucible 
t <». Ltd. and John Walkei . Biit. 401,708, Nov. 23, 1983. 

Burner blocks for rotary or semi-rotary furnaces. 
Will. F. Wiltshire. Brit. 402,712. Dee. 7, 1933. Divided 
on 4tM),9r>r> {C. .1. 28, 1898®). 

Gas burner for open-hearth furnaces. George K. Mc- 
6 I >eriiiott (to Surlaee Cniiibnstioii C(»r|).J. U. S. 1,J)50,007, 
March 0. 

Stirring device for furnace for drying coal, salts, etc. 
hVina J. (V. Lindner. (k*f. 593,802, Feb. 24, 1934 
,(C1. 82«. 12.02). 

Rotary kilns. Julian S. l«astiug. Hrit. 403,447, Dec. 
28, 1988. 

Recuperator. Dnlici - Werke A. O. (k-i. 590,081, Jan. 
8, 1984 (CL 24r.*5.02). 

^ Recuperators. >Soe. anon, fours et appareils Stein. 
Bril. 402,049, Dee. 7, 1988. 

Plate heat-ezcha^ers. UarrLson Radiator Corp. 
Bril. 402,241, Nov. 80, 1933. 

Tubular heat-exchangers, e. g., surface condensers. 

Benoit IClie Chaiiiayou. Brit. 402,(328, Dee. 7, 1933. 

Combined heat-cxchaoger and centrifugal dust ex- 
tractor, particularly for preheating air by and separating 
g dust from flue gas. Mctallgesellschmt A.-G. Brit. 
402,098, D«c. 7, 1983. 

Continuous combustion apparatus for estimating oxygen 
in gas mixtures. Siemens 8: ITalske A.-G. (Heinz Griiss, 
inventor). CWr. 593,157, Fell. 22, 198-1 (Cl. 42/. 4.05). 

R5ntgen-ray apparatus. C. 11. F. Miillcr A.-G. Brit. 
408,010, Dec. 14, 198;i. 

High-tension devices, e. g., R6ntgen-ray tubes. C. H. 
F. Mliller A.-G. Brit. 402,091, Dec. 7, 1983. Structural 
9 features. 

Cathode-ray tubes. Electric St Musical Industries 
Ltd. Brit.402.400, Dcc.4, 1988. , 

Cathode-ray tubes. Siemeus-Schuckertwerke A.-O. 
Brit. 402,781, Nov. 30, 1933. . . 

Cathode-ray tubes. Allgcmeiiie Elcktricitats-Gesell- 
schaft (to International General Electric Co., Inc.). 
Brit. 403,018, Dec. 14, 1933. 

Cathode-ray tubes. RadioaktiengeselLschaft D. S. 
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LfH*wc and Kurt SchlcsingcT. Fr. 7ri8,570, Jan. 19 and 1 
768,61t), Jan. 20, 1934. 

Light-aenaitive cells. Franz Rather. Brit. 403,041, 
J>cc. 14, 19i33. In iimUiig Cu oxide light-sensitive cells 
of the * ‘suppression -layer'* type by heating Cu and 
scraping off the outer layer of CuO, the Cu is, by ^putter- 
ing, electrolysis, spraying, etc., finely coated with a 
metal, r. g., An, Ix'fore Ix^iiig heated. Ati alloy may be 
used instead of Cu, and coatings of more than 1 metal . 
may lx* apiiHi'd. * 

I^otoelectric cell. Coinpagtiie fraii^aisi- pour Sexploita- 
tion cU*s picK'edds Thomsou-Iloustoii. Fi. 758,270, Jan. 
13, 1934. Means for regulating the o^Tation of a control 
ciiiuit is described. 

Photoelectric cells. N. V. Philips* OlocilamiMuifa- 
brieken. Fr. 758,0(55, Jan. 22, 1934. vSee Bril. 3510,348 
((\ .4 . 28, 380^). 

Discharge devices. Chftou G. hound and Willem F. 3 
Westeiidon* (to The British Thomson- Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Brit. 403,428, Dec. 12, 15133. In a pos. -column discharge 
device having a plurality of anxiliaiy anodes located at 
intermi'diaie points lietween the anode and cathcKle and 
connected to the main anode by resistances, the value of 
each resistance is inversely proportional to the distance 
lietweeti the cathc^e and the coiiespondiiig auxiliary 
anode. Thc'se rcsistanees and a liallast resistance in 
senes with the device may be meandesevnt filaments * 
located within the device. 

Discharge tubes. Telefunkeii C^*s. fur diahtlose Tele- 
giaphie 111 . b. 11 . Fi . 758,720, Jan. 22, 1934. 

Electric discharge tubes. Edward A. Leach (to The 
British Thiiiiisoii-Hoiislon Co. Ltd }. Brit. 402,7(Ki, 
Doc. 7, 1933 . 

Electric discharge tube suitable for rectifiers or * 'wire- 
less** purposes. Kaiel M. van Gcssel and Jan II. de , 
Boir (to Radio Corp. of America). U. S. 1, 55451,849, 
March (5. A themiionic metallic cathode whieli may Ih‘ 
formed ol W is used with a surioinuiiiig anodi and witli 
an intervening eontiol electiode having a surface i>f 
coherent Zr. 

Electric vacuum tubes, particularly whole-wave recti- 
fiers. Fcrrdiiti, Ltd., and Arthur L. Chileot. Brit. 
402,503, Dec. 7, 1933. Structural features. 

Highrvucuum production in electric discharge devices. 1 
Arthui MiitschelkT (to Westinghoase X-Ray Co.). 
U. S. 1,95(5,(K)8, March 0. Various details of procediiie 
are described. 

Means for adjusting from outside the position of an 
electrode within a vacuum. Ferranti Ltd. and John L. 
Miller- Brit. 402,748, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Electron tubes and their circuits. Coyipagme fian^ise 
pour 1 'exploitation dcs precedes Thomson- Houston. ]*Y. 
757,5586, Jan. 4, 1934. 

Grids for electron-discharge tubes. N. V. Philips' 
Gloeilampenfubricken. Brit. 402,294, Nov. 30, 1933. 
A grid consists of a no. of parallel wires of al>out 100 
thickness, or less, spaced apart by cross-meinljers, the 
wiies and cross-members, which are secured to each ollur, 
being eoated, at least at their points of attachment, with 
a layer of a material substantially less refractory than the 
material of the memliers and the wires. Thus win‘s of 
80 M diani., ('(insisting of Mo with a Ni .sheath, are laid 
longitudinally on a solid Fe core and a grid wire of 40 m 
diam. is wound around the assembly. Two Ni or Ni- 
shcathed Mo stays are welded along the grid to .starve as 
supports and cooling meiiiliers. The grid is then heated 
a few minutes at IKK)'* to sintei the wires to the cross- 
members, and the core is removed. 

* Cathodes for discharge tubes. The M-0 Valve Co. 
CVr. 593,491, Feb. 27, 1934 (Cl. 21g. 12.01). Cold 
cathodes for gas-filled discharge tulx:s are made by coating 
Fe or Ni with Ba(NOs)i and applying heat, e. g., at 750'* 
tn vacuo, until the coating is reddish brown. The cathod(*s 
are not affected by air. 

Incandescent cathode for vacuum discharge apparatus. 
Akt.-Ges. Brown, Boveri & Cie. Fr. 758,526, Jan. 18, 
1934. 

DiSjcharge electrodes for electrical precipitation appa- 


ratus. Metallgeadlscbaft A.-Gf Brit. 403,665, Dec. 27, 
1933. . 

Thermionic apparatus, e. g., lamps and ultra-violet 
radiators. Compagnie des lampes.f Brit. 402,586, Dec. 
7, ia33. 

Thermionic valves. Radiordhrenfalnrik G, m. b. H. 
Brit. 402,656, Dec. 7, 1933. 

Thermionic valves. Telefunken CescUschaft ffir draht- 
lose Telegraphic m. b. H. Brit. 403,298, Dec. 31, 1933 
Means for cooling is described. * 

Evacuated electric discharge vessels (thennionic 
valves). 1'hc M-0 Valve Co. Ltd. and Colin J. Smith(4ls 
Brit. 402.207, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Device for estunating the water In sjlids, especially 
salts. 1. G. Parbeniiid. A.-G. (Karl Ackcrmami and 
Albert Krusl, inventor). Ger. 5^,826, Jan. 11, 1934 
(Cl. 42/. 9.50). 

Apparatus for determining the boiling curve of liquid 
mixtures. Rcichskraftsprit G. m. b. II., Cuno /^omad 
and Carl O. Ostwald. Ger. 693,026, Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl 
42/. Bi.04). Addn. to 537,151 (C, A, 26, 1046). 

Device, using a ligjht-sensitive element, for^suppressing 
or reducing mth or scuili formation on liquidsf I'tw 
Distillers Cn. Ltd. and John Kvm'tt. Hnt. 402, 82f) 
Dec. 11, 1553.3. 

Apparatus and process for crystallizing liquids by 
evaporative cooling in stages under inerCasmg vacuum itt 
presence '^of culture crystaltf^ MelallgcscllschHfU A.-(i 
and Wilhelm Genseckc. Brit. 402,324, Nov.t^iO, 1933. 

Apparatus for atomizing liquids. Arthuit J. Adam 
Brit. 402,437, Nov. 27, 1 5533. \ 

Apparatus for atomizing liquids. Francois Na/.m 
Bnt. 402,525, Dec. 7, 1933. \ 

Treating liquids with gases rs in the treatm^t of wat* r 
or sewage with chlorine. Wni. 11. Fulton (fii Paiadui 
Co). II. S. 1,949,55.31, Man'll 6. Vutiotis details <»• 
app. and o}X'ralion are desiTilx'd. 

Tank with internal pockets for separating liquids and 
gases such as oil and gas by centrifugal action. Ridi ud 
Battle and Floyd 1. Ross (to Hanlon-Wateis, Inc ). I 

I, 950,285, Match 6 Structural details. 

Gas-pressure regulator suitable for use with gas-supply 

systems. Ganiel W. McKee. H. S. 1,555(5,120, Muuh 
Structural and inech. di tails. U. S. 1 ,950,121 also n 1 '' 

to gas-pressure regnlatois • 

Device for controlling the flosl of gas. I^'rcdenck 1 
Smith. U. S. 1 949,88.5, Mv'ch 6. Structural details 
Gas washer. Hemiatin Hleiblreii and Alfred J I'Jmmi 
( to Frcyii Kiigineeriiig Co.). IT, S. 1,950,020, March u 
Centrifugal gas cleaner or steam drinr. Fn^detul k 
G. Moynan. Bnt. 402,455, Dec. 4, 1933. Addii l" 
341 ,532 ( C, A . 25, 4447) . • 

Cylindrical metal containers for storing gas under 
pressure. Walter Kidde & Co., liic. 'Brit. 402,755.'}, Du 

II, 1933. . . 

Apparatus for a fractional combustion of gases ' D K 
Sakmin. Ru.ss. 31,668, tkrt. 31, 1933. Construe tioti lU 
tails of a modified Rasfeld app. for the detn. of II 2 , ( Ik* 
C,IL. etc. 

Apparatus for removi^ solid particles suspended m 
I gases. Charles M. Stein (to S<x*. anon, fours d ^ip 
poreils Stein). U. S. 1 ,156(),0(i55, March fi. Stiiidnitil 
dctmls. 

Air-humidifying apparatus. TJu' Impi'rial 'Fobac m 1 
(of Great Britain & Ireland) Ltd. and Cliarlcs I*, bh-w 
mail. Brit. 403,fi49, Dec. 20, 19.33. 

Humidifying apparatus for the air in incubators and 
other enclosed structures. Edwin T. Brace. Fni 
403,099, Nov. .30, 1933. r 

^ Md-work for cooling-towers. L. G. 

Partners Ltd. and Robert B. Klmer. Brit. 402,857, 15t^ 
14 1933. 

Cooling apparatus for hiifh-voltage discharge apparatus, 
e. g., Rfintgen-ray tubes. C. H. F. Midler A.-(t. Fht 
402,242. Nov. 30, 1933. 

Apparatus and method for transforming molten uu- 
terial into the form of solid round boi^a such as pellets 
Aktieaelskapet Feirosan . Brit. 402,61 1 , Dec . 7 , y 5.33 
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Hughes. Brit. 402^, 

„.J4|^ng COTveyoTB. G. Nyborg artd*Mark F. 

Di-c. 28, Hm. 

B*U ^8 «18i means for Indicating the level of die 
™5f*5 JnoflT"' J^ostcr WhccWr Lid. Brit. 402.0558 

JUCC. if IfJoO 


Machine for ajireading jdaatic material upon articles, 
e. g., grease or grease and gra|diite upon joinmig material. 
Frank C. Fulcher. Brit. 402.756. Dec. 1. 1033. 

Apparatus for transferring rolled material from the 
cooling bed to a train of delivery rollers. Bruno Aiidrieu 
(l« Fried. Krupp Grusonwcrk A.-O.). Brit. 401,075. 

jMws^C?^n?hSSf?co‘^J.®CoU?y*B*J^ o *?**“• ••P«Helte for lead-coating cables. 

D^. 44. 1933. ‘“”^* ^^^*"**^* 9 biemens-Schuckortwerkc A.-G. Bnt. 40>3,108. Doc. 34, 

Roller and breast mills, llie Gas LUht and Coke Co ..... 

and Edward Brie Calvert. Brit. 402,481, Dec 7 19.^5 . ^tra-violet testmg apparatus, particularly for de- 

Appmtus for treating granular and other substances 

itii fluids, the substance to be treated beinc contained Nisv. 27, !!).«. 


with 


in one or more cells arranged to'^e rotated 
A. Delemme. Brit. 403,642, Dec. 10, 1033. 


Cyrillc 


Rot^ washing drum for gravel,' sand, etc. Eduard 
Friedrich. Ger. 593,434, Ft4). 27, 1034 (Cl. lo. 12.01). 
y apparatus for the production of binding materials, 
/dressmgs, ote., e. g., deztrins, glutens, including a 
device for mixing, direct spraying, drying, calcining and 
cooling. *Adolf Dreyer and Fred Kut/.iKT. Brit. 402.601 
Dee. 7, 1033. • 

Bell gas holders with sliding seals. Maschitienfabrik 
AuKsburR-NurnljcrK A.-O. Brit . 101 ,01 J , Nov. 23, 1033. 
Addn. to 361 ,708 ( C. -1 . 27, 870) . 

V 


Chamber for protection against toxic gases, with air- 
circulating and -regenerating means, sanitary apparatus 
and means fq;r detecting toxic gases in the external 
atmosphere. Ernest A. Paycii. Brit. 403,007, Dec. 5, 
1033. 

Flashlight lamps. John h\ Cniwlcy. Brit. 403,427, 
Dec. 10, 1033. A biilf> coiiIr. a flushliRlit charger of 
powder, gas, vapor or metal strip, foil, wiKil or dust, or 
iiiixts. theteof, is provided with a disruptible siial to Ik* 
jiiereed by the stein of an igniting device. 

High-pressure acetylene generator. Josef Muller. Fr. 
750,08‘l, Jan. 20. 1034. 
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KKUOKRICK 

Prof. Fran Bubanovic- in honor of hiS fiftieth birthday. 

S. S. Miholic. Bull. sac. (him, roy, Yougnslav. 4, 127 S 
( 1033) .r A brief biograiiliical sketch. G. S. htaiiiatolT , 
Fritz Haber. M. Hodenstein. Z. Eleklrwhem, 40, ^ 
113 15( 1034) .— Obituary; w-ilh portrait . (i. G. 

Charles Porcher. E. Nicolas. Bull, ihini. bwl, 
16, ItiO-f); ImU 14, 113 24(1034). -Obitiiaiy. 

L. E. Gilson 

Harold C. Urey, the man. 'I . K. llogness. Chem. 
Bull. 21, 87-8(1034). K. H. 

A letter from Justus v. Liebig. Jhnc'us. Munch, med. 
WochhChf. 81, 1 14(1034).— Dales fioin IStiO. M. L. e 
Etymolpgical explanation of the names applied to the 
must important elements and minerals. Wallet M<^ei. 
Apoth, Ztg. 49, 363 8(1034). Stiiiie 72 elements and 111 
minerals are listed. * * W.O. K. 

Chemistry in the libraries. Giiio Testi. Chim. tnd,* 
a\ir. Mol. 10, 2(J 9(1034).- Seveial damages ol the ancient 
biH)ks and tnamiseripls are exanid., especially the iKtoks 
(sigbonized by dehydration of cellulose. Sc*veial IxMiks . 
stained by F'e were bleached with ale. solns^ of NaCKJ * 
andNHflOH. ^ , CLA. Biavo 

The electrical nature of iron sparks emitted from a 
grinding wheel, llkichiio NakayTi. Set. Vapers Inst. 
/7/y.s. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 23, 185 2()l(l0;j4). It is 
\m 41 known that the appeaiances of sparks emitte<l from 
I’e looU upon s4larpctiing with a grinding wheel are quite 
ditlereiit for tiKils of various eoiistitiicnts. E. Pitois 
lef. A. 19, 2018) found that a suniplc of pure Fe gave | 
a ^tiaight form of spark (a molten drop of Fe healed to 
cl red-hot stale by the heat of oxidalum), while on<* eotilg. 

C gave a branched fopii, the general appearance iH cotning 
more complicated £ the C coiileiil became greater 
I branching caused by the explosive combustion of C in 
tlu* Fc). 'The present report deals with (1) results of 
tomier expts. on the nature of tlit‘ spark (cf. {^akaya and 
'V kiguchi, Buli. Inst. Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 6, 
168.3(1927)); (2) the elec, nature of the spark (it is 
jiosilivefy charged at its <*ariu’T stage mid negatively 
barged at the stage near its end, changing the sign of 
iliargc on its way); (3) the detn. of ions emitted from the 
•hr spark (both pos. and nog. ions are actually emitted 
•H the same lime); and (4) the caltpti. ol e/m of the spark 
bom the photograph of the track (curves of e/m obtained 
4iow that the pus. charge accumulates at the earlier slagi* 
Old j^eaches a max. value; then the sign changes ratndly 


1.. imowNK 

and the neg. electricity thus obtained is again lost gradu- 
ally). K. Boseman 

Senium. M. Piet ire. Bull. soc. chim. 53, 669 81 
(1033). -A lecture on the exln,, properties, detn. aud 
eompd.s. of Re. B. C. A. 

Distribution of ozone in the atmosphere. D. Barbicr. 
Compt. rend. 198, 1060 2(1034). Theoretical. A new 
niethofl of calcii. is given, and Cvaiizit's results are criticized 
(cf. f. A. 26. 3I8<^; 28, 2580*). C. A. Silberrad 

Use of charcoal in maintaining high vacua. C. H. 
Collie. Proc. Phys, Soc. (London) 46, 252-5(1034). 

» 'I'lie limit mg pressines obt^iinable \yitli I'oin. SiD^ gel, a 
special SiOj gel fieed Iroiii adsorbed salts by* prolonged 
dialysis, bireliwiMid charcoal, gas-mask charcoal. Norite 
and other special charcoals were detd. The most effective 
pnxvdure is to cool the exhausted eharcoal with liquid II. 

E. K. Kushton 

Black-body radiation a rational basis of pyrometry. 
Mareel Berthoii . Ceram . verrerte emaillerie 2, 7- J t ( 1934 ) . 

• Alice W. Epperson 

Degrees alpha. Giu.seppe Si1x)iii. NmnentkUura chim. 
3, 37 8(1033). New scale of absolute temperatures. 
Ikid. 4, KK 1034) ; cf . C. A . 26, .5707. A. M. P. 

New methods of obtaining low temperatures. K. Justi . 
Z. Physik 87, 273 f)(1933).— 'I'he method of oblainitig 
low temp, by adsiirptioii and desuri>tion of H and Ne 
which was advanced by Simon iC. A. 21, 3532 3) does 
not work as shown by theoretical and exptl. considcra- 
j tioiis. The success obtained by Mefidelsohn {C. A. 26, 
2080) is due to the Joule-Thomsoii effect. The melhocl 
is useful only for maintaining temps, between the fixed 
IMjints. Franz Simim. Ibid. 815-18. — Polemic. 

Egon Bretschcr 

Thermomolecular pressure differences, especially at 
lower temperatures. Sophus WetM*r and W. H. Keesom. 
Rapports el CmnmimicationSf No. 6, Congr. intern, froid, 
Buenos Aires, Communications Kamerlingh Onnes mLab. 
Univ. Leiden No. 223, 0-31(1032); cf. C. A. 27, 5597.— 
Oil the basis of known data, the effect of thermomol. 
pi'e.ssure differences in gas theniioiiietry, ^specially in the 
range of very low temps, such as that of liquid He, is 
discussed. A systematic investigation was made of this 
effect in the cases of Nc, Hs* A, O3, Na and especially He. 
Earlier expts. on Hs and Oa at higher temp, are correlated 
with measurements at low temp. A complete correlation 
of the results with the theory is promised. C. E. P. J , 
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The correctioa for fhermomolecular flow. F. C. 1 
Tompkius and D. £. Wheeler. Trans, Faraday Soc, 29, 
1248 54(1933). — ^For the a(\;uratc nicasuretnent of pres- 
sure it is important to calibrate any app. cont&. parts at . 
different temps, (e. liquid-air traps or furnaces). In 
a liquid-air trap at with Ha at 1 X 10~* cm. and 

tubing 1 cm. in diani. the pressure was nearly 20% lower 
than in the rest of the app. This difference decreased to 
0 at 1.4 X lO”* cm. The effect was greater at 90® K. ^ 
than at 193®X. The correction becomes essential os soon ^ 
as the pressure is such that the mean free path of the gas 
approaches the diam. of the tube at the temp, gradient. 
Inlet and outlet tubes of the traps must be of the same 
diatii. When the bulb is filled with a powder the time 
necessary to attain pressure cquil. is very great. With 
CO and A at 1 X 10“ • to I X 10"* cm. the results are the 
same as for Ht at pressures at which their tncan free paths 
arc equal. .Janet K. Austin 3 

Valence-theoretical calculation of energy of aromatic 
compounds. Hidchiko Tamaki. Froc, Phys,-Math, Soc, 
Japan 16, 52- 00(19*34) (in English). — The combining 
energy of some aromatic conipds. is ealed. by means of 
the Heitler-Wcyl theory of cheni. v^cncy, and their 
stabilities arc examd.; Rumer's idea is extended. The 
energy level of a hexagonal ring of tri valent radicals is 
at)out equal to that of *3 pairs of tht*m. If directional 
valency is als<» considered it may lx* possible to explain ^ 
why the CaHe ring is more stable than the CaHa mol. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Molecular theory of the chemical bond. Yu. B . Rumcr . 
Uspekhi Fiz. Nauk 14, .35 02(19.34). — ^Theoretical-mathe- 
matical. Simple and polyatomic mols., and cis4rans iso- 
mmsm arc discussed on the basis of the theories of Hund, 
llcrtzberg and Miillikcn. F. 11. Rathmann 

Compounds of bivalent carbon. M. S. Ashkinazi. 5 
Uspekhi Khim, 2, 7(K)-13(1933). — A review on the results 
of phys. methods (parachor, dipole moments, Raman 
spectra, thermochem. data, etc.) as applied to the study 
of the compds. of bivalent C. F. H. Rathmann 

Shapes of molecules. N. V. Sidgwick. Proc, Roy, 
Jnst, Gt, Brit. 28, 35-415(1934). — ^A gcneial discussion 
There are .3 possible deformations of the mol.; twisting 
of the groups around the lines of a link, stretching and 
compressing the links and 'bending tfiem. Rotation ^ 
around the line of a single liuk is always possible, hut not 
with a double liuk. Absorption spectra show that the 
resistance of a double link to stretching and compression 
is aliout twice as great as for a single link, and, for a triple . 
link, .3 times as great . It is about 5 times as easy to Ixmd 
a liuk as lo stretch it to the same extent. K. K. K. 

Magnetic investijgatioas of insoluble on^rphous mate- 
rials. I. Magnetic susceptibilities of various iron salts. 7 
Laxmi Bhargava and Satya Prakash. Z, anorg. allgem. 
Chem. 217, 27-32(1934). — The magnetic susceptibilities of 
arsenates, phosphates, molybdates, borates, tungstat^.^, 
oxalates and benzoates of Fe were me^tiied. The suscepti- 
bility increased much more on heating than would corre- 
spond with the loss in wl. 3'hc Fc oxide resulting from 
heating ferrous oxalate is strongly paramagnetic, while the 
corresponding oxides prepd. from ferric oxalate and ben- 
zoate arc ferromagnetic. Ferric phosphate is very sol. in 8 
(COOH)a; the (C00H)2 soln. has a proportionsUly higher 
paramagnetic v^ue than the corresponding solns. of the 
same conen. in HCl or H2SO4. Addnl. cxpls. on the Curie 
cotists. and the effect of temp, on these materials are in 
progress. M. McMahon 

The magnetic investigation of organic radicals . Helmut 
KaV*- Z. Pkysik 87, 238-44(19.33), — ^The magnetic 
susceptibilities^ of the following org. radicals were detd. in ^ 
the range of 1-95® : (the first figure in brackets means ir 
in units of lO’*, the second, the Curie temp., the third, 
the no. of Wei& magnetons n) :(^-McOC«H4)2NO (115.5, 
—13®, 8.4) and ON(SO}K)i (115.0, 2®, 8.4) ; (6-McCJl4),- 
N+aO* (105^, 2®, VTS), #»-Me2NCeH4N%e2(C104-) 
(104.5, — 17®, 8), dikydro-p-napkthofhenazinium per- 
chlorate (102.7, ?, 8), dikydropyocyanintum (48.8, — , — ), 
tetra-p-tolylkydrazinium ^chlorate (48.4, — , — ), a,at'- 
diphenyl-p-trinitrophenylhydraayl (32.8, — ^20®, 4.5). Ac- 


cording to theory the no. of magn/dons should be const. 

8.0 iKcause the no. of electrons can always be assumed 
to be 1. n is obtained from the slope 1/c of the l/avs. T 
curve: n * 14.00.\/c. #Egon Brctscher 

Magnetic susce^bility of liquid ozone and of miztiures 
thereof with liquid oxygen. P. Lain4. Compt. rend. 198, 
918-1 9(1934)i> cf. C. A, 27, 3367. — By use of similar 
methods the sp. magnetic susceptibility of liquid Oi at 
temps, near tliat of liquid air is about 1 .5 X 10~^, and 
the thermal variation thereof is less than Vs of that re- 
quired by the Curie law. The thermoinoguctic method 
of dvtg. the am L. of O2 present is verified . By maintaining 
a v^um above an agitated mixt. of liquid of O2 and Oa, 
liquid O2 contg. less than 0.01% O 2 is obtainable. 

C. A. Silberrad 

Magnetic rotation of hydre^en selenide. R. cit' Mallc- 
mann and P. Gabiano. Compt: rend. 198, 1030-1 
(1934). — Verdel's const, for HiSc (X 5780) isTil X 10'^, 
the mol. rotation 40 X lO."*, giving for the at. rotation 
of Se .3(5 X 10“* (perhaps a little lf)W because of decompn. 
of H2SC in light). C. A. vSil1>errad 

Diamagnetism of nitroso. compounds. E.* Bright 
Wilson, Jr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 747(1934).— NCICl, 
PhNO and P-MciNCaIUNO arc diamagnetic: the coiiclu- 
sum is that these compds. at least are in singlet states 
(cf. Pauling, C.il. 25, 2910), and this indicates that they 
do not have the similarity to O mcviously sbggested. 

#C. J. WeU 

Study of the dielectric constants of sul^stancek contain 
ing water. J. 'I'ansz and 11. Uiimni. Kolloik-Beihejte 
3Q, .38-104(1933). The dielee. properties of\suciost*, 
starch (potato, rtfce, wheal), silicic acid, lobaccD (libeis 
and dust), borax, lithographic sl.ite and lignite W(u 
studied, as a fuiicliuti of the moil>lure eoutent. )\^atei is 
present in a solid and a liquid ft act ion. 'Hie cflcct ol 
temp., packing vol., stnicluial .properties and f requeue v 
was detd. The dielec. const, of dried materials can In 
measuied by an isodielcc. method: the materials au 
suspended in a iiiixt. of liquids of the same diclec. coii.l 
The dielec. coiists. of sucrose and starch in the liteiatun 
could not be confiriiicd, Iwcause previous investigatot ^ 
had not dried these subslanees properly. Sulislanois ul 
higher moisture eoutent were placed between the Cimdeiisei 
plates in powder torni . Dielec. values were thus iiblained , 
from which dieli'C. rousts, eaii be ealc/J. l)«4ec.* measure 
nieiits are a convenient way of Jetg. moisture content 
Substances contg.’ moisture in the form of solidified wale i 
show a low temp, coeff. of the dielec. const. At looiu 
temp. 9"o of the water in cut tobsieco is presimt in l)n 
solidified fonn. Water in SiCb is mostly in the luiuid 
state. 3 he dielec. const, varies considerably with be 
qiieucy, it /he water content is liquid. 'I'he lilhograjnin 
slate of Solnhof shows an abnorniully .high dielec. coik^i 
of 10(X) 1100 at a fregiiency ol 1 KM). After drying, t. e , 
removal of 0.7% moiSiuri^ the diclec. c(»nst. is 14 (Jylin 
son-Rahbeck effeet). This is due to capillary wain 
which is rocked back and forth by a. r. The capai'itv “1 
Se increases when illiiiniiialed. 4r h'lank yrban 

Study of the dielectric properties of Rochelle salt by 
Rdntgen rays. Hans Staub. JJelv. Phys. Acta 7, .3 1' 
(1934). — An ionization chamber for x-rays einployini, 
electrometer tubes to register the ionization current w 
used to det. the changes in reflective power of Roclulh 
salt for x-rays when an elec, field wav applied lo the cryst.ii 
A very marked intensity variation was ob.servcd wlmh 
was iluc to a shift of the ions. The high diclec. const «'l 
Rochelle salt is therefore due to displacement of the ion 
The effects of moisture and space charg^^s arc disfussi d 
A very suitable method of cutting Rochelle salt crystaN 
is given as well as a detailed theory for the elftninatmii 
of fluctuations of the app. Egon Bretschei 

Determinatioii of dipole moments in solution. S. Shk' 
den. Nature 133, 415- 16(1934) .--Substances the niol.^. 
of which contain a large permanent dipole markedly 
crease the measured values of the mol. polarizatani m 
s*>ln. as the conen. of the solq,. inc r eases. This effeii i' 
too large to be due to chem. assocn. Mol. polariza.t»<ni i*' 
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agai^t the vo\ polarizability for solns. of PhCN, 1 
5\**^** m a no. of non-polar solvcnbt. All the 
points for each compel, lie near a straight line. • 

, Gerald M. Petty 

Dipole mwratd of acetic anhydride and some fatty 
^“^tara. CompL rend. 198. 
101^^(]^i4).<»Prom the mol. polarization. 1\ of 
Ac*0 m CS* soln. for conen. not more thah 10% is 
deduced (190.5 at 5®, 187.6 at 25“), and hence the dipole « 
momgnl, n » 2.82 X 10' »» (or 2.40 X 10->« if dcduml ^ 
from the temp, variation of Z** ) . P *>f AcOH and pro- 
pionic acid in hexane soln. at 10® and 30® increases with 
both conen. And temp., but (22 and 2(i. resp.) is 
independent » of temp.; the mean values of n deduced 
therefrom are 0.38 and 0.04. Tlx: dielec, consts. of 
AcOH. propionic, biHyric and isobutyric acids are, reso., 
at 10® 0430 (liq.), .1.296, 2.980 and 2.70.'i; and at 40“ 
6.529, 3.43!J^ 3.036 and 2.730 (of. C. A. 24, 2049, .308.3; 3 
27^53). C. A. SillH-rrad 

The relation between dipole moment and cohesion 
forces. IV. A. E. van Arkel. Rec. trav. thim. 52, 
1013 '27(J93.3); cf. C. A. 27, 497.3. — ^Tlie ndatioii among 
niol. structure, dipole luonipnt and b. p. may U' used in 
certain cases for the detn. of slnicture. 'rhe method is 
■ of special va^ie in cases where the chem. dctii. of struc- 
ture docs not give clear results, e. g., with the cis tran^ 
isomers of ethene dcrivs. V. A. K. van Arkcl and ^ 
J. L. Snoek. Ibid. 53, 9Jj-4(19«'44).- -'J'he dipole tnoments 
of 7*diazine c>rivs. were mcasun d, to furnish cxptl. prcKif 
of assertions tnath\ concerning the dipc»lc inr>ments of 
compds. coiitg. N in place of 1 or more CII groups of 
CflTle or CioHs. The moments were dcld. as exactly as 
]Kissihle only when this seemed necessary in the coutse of 
the rtasoning, e, g., with the following compds.: 2,.5-di- 
melhylpyraziiic, clj® 0.9887, b, I. 5*1 .5", m. 15®, picratc b 
in. 1.54®, dipole motnent = 0; 2,G-dimelliylpyrastnr, dj® 
(».9(i47, b. 165.0®, ni. .'JO", ptcraie m. 173 5®, dipole 
moment *» 0.63 X 10 **. VI. A. E. van Arkel. Ibid. 
240-56. — In unsaid, compds. the b. p. is alTeolcd in the 
same way by the kind and position of substituent groups 
as in satd. ones. However, in the trunsitioii of an alkyl 
gtoup from an aliphatic union to an unsaid, one, the b. p. 
uses; the b. p. fulls when a halogen atom goes through 
this transiticiii. Louise Kelley * 

Mea8ui;ements of the indexes of water by an inter- 
ferential method. G. Jasse. Cofnpi. rend. 198, 4 

M934).--By means of the interferential method (cl. 
IHd. 185, 1208(1927)) of HaO (iif coinparivm with ^ 
AIT) were deUl. for the Ilg radiations .579, .577, .540 and 
4.36 Tfin at 0-q3..53®. The max. error docs not exceed 
8 units in the 6th decimal place. Reuben Roseman 
A critical test for the purity of gases. Martin Shepherd. 7 
Bur. Standards J. Research 12, 185- 91 n9;}4)( Research 
Taper No. 644i; tCf. Washburn, C. A. 22, 522.— 'This 
t>aper reiwrts a method by which the purity of gases 
(and liquids having n« nnal b/psJ*lK*low room Icnips.) 
may be mtically tested. It involves 1 appnix. isothermal 
distil., whereby a smalt initial distillate, a middle cut and 
a small .final resrduy are obtained. 'The pressures of these 
3 fractions are compared by means of a simple differential 
nanometer and form the basis for iiidicatitig impurities of ® 
higher and lower b. ps. Ilian that of the approx, pure sub- 
si ancc. The method eliminates the exacting temp, le- 
qiiircmcnts of the widely used crilerion of constancy of 
pressure during an isothermal condensation or vaporiza- 
tion, offers more information than the isothermal con- 
il(‘u.sation, and is suitable for testing mixts. contg. more 
ihan 2 components. In many cases the orde^ of iiiagni- 
mde of the impprities may be calcd. Like the isothermal ^ 
• ondensation, it is not suitable for studying azeolmpic 
iiiixls. • R- Roseman 


Experimental detenninatioii of the thermal conductivity 
of air between 0® end 100®. S. W. Milverton Phil. 



represented 


i + (105/r)llO-« in wWch K is the thermal cond. and 
( is yie mean abs. temp, of the air. The radiation loss 


from a bright Pt wire is represented by £ « 5.88 (Tf 
— rs *“)lU"‘» in which E is the rate of radiation loss 
in col. sec.*^ per sq. cm. of wire surface and Ti and 7i 
are the abs. temps, of the wire and the wall, resp. 

K. J. Rosenbaum 

Compressibility of certain gases at low pressures. 

T. Botuecas. J. chim. phys. 31, 66-75(1934L — ^Reply 
to Cawood and Patterson (C. A. 27, 44.54) . L. K. 

Fractionation of hydrogen by diffusion through pgi. 
ladium. V. Lombard and C. Eichner. Compt. rend. 
198, 932-4(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2079 ; 28. 2246L— 
The rate of re-diflusion through Pd of Hj that has once 
diffusi^d through it is approx. l9^o greater than that of 
diffusion of the |)or1ion that did not diffuse. Accuniu- 
latioti of impurities bi'ing very iniprnl>at>lc, a genuine 
fractionation of IIj into 2 ^lotropic modifications appears 
to have taken idace to at least some extent. (Cf. Farkas, 
C. A . 28, 1922‘.) C. A. SillH-rrad 

Interfacial tension of mixtures of organic liquids. 
A. G. Nasini and C. Rossi. Atti IV congr. naz. chim, 
pura applicata 1933, 524 .3t>. -3'he Bartell and Mack 
rule for interfacial tension of mixts. of 2 liquids (C. A. 26, 
1494) is conlirmcd. In 2 litpiids of very low soly., the 
mixt. curve is apparently a straiglit line. IL M. S. 

The surface tension at the interface of two immiscible 
liquids. III. Constantin Hclcot. Bui. sor. tomdne fiz. 
35, 119 25(193.3); cf. C. A. 22, 1509.— To verify the 
previous hypothesis that a lowering of the surface tension 
is causisl by OH ions, the inverse pheiioiiieiion was studied 
in dil. IICl solns. The capillary method was applied to 
a study of the hydrolysis of NaOTh, NILOAc, NH4CI, 
HCOONH4 and Nall CO*. IV. Conductance ratio and 
activity coefficient for ammonium hydroxide solutions. 
Ibid. 1,57-9.— The variation with conen. of cond. ratio 
(y = Af)/A«,i}co) and true activity c(H*ff., a, for .solns. 
of NH40n was tneasiired. 3'lie cuiid. measurement detg. 
7 is cquiv. to the activity of the ions at great diln. only, 
i'he ac'tivity varies with the coiicii. in a iimnner differing 
according to the substance sluflied. With increa.sing 
concii. the value of a passes through a min. while 7 undcr- 
g(N's only a giudual decrease. Calvin Brous 

Application of BachmskiTs formula to viscosities of 
molten salts at elevated temperatures . M . P . Volarovich . 
BuU. (load, sci. U. R. S. Classe^sci. math. nat. 1933, 
1431-7. Exptl. results of bantuma {C. A. 2S, 567) on 
viscosities of molten KNO* and NaCl conform to Bachin- 
skil’s formula (C. A. 7, 3960 ; 8, 277) which holds for 
fion-as.socd. liquids. The formula of LeChatclier (C. A. 
19, 2114) modified t>y Lazarev (C. A. 21, 35fNl) should be 
used for expressing viscosities of assoed. liquids. 

V. A. Kalichevsky 

Measurements of the viscosity of basalt glasa at 
high temperatures. I. Knichi Kani. Proc. Imp. Acad. 
(Tokyo) 10, 29 32(193'!).- -The viscosity was measured 
liw the rotation of a cylinder immersed iu molten glass. 
The true visco.sity was obtained by coinparvion with rice 
jelly, with which the accuracy of the method was checked. 

E. R. Rushton 

The mobility of the molecules in the surface layer. 
S. E. Breslcr, D. A. Talmud and D. L. Talmud. Physik. 
Z. Sowjetunion 4, 864-72(1933). — ^Lfltyers of cetylic ale. 
and oleic acid were forced through a “flat capillary** onto 
a water surface. The curve of surface tension against 
time shows a period of slow variation indicating a low 
mobility. A relation between rate of flow, viscosity of 
the film, and the resistance of the base is calcd. 

lx>uis Goldman 

The structure of the surface layer of a liquid. V. P. 
Berdenuikov, S. E. Bresler, I. L. Zelmanov and £» A. 
Strauf. Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 873-84(1933). — ^The 
orienting effect of the surface extends to within 10*^ cm. 
as shown by the thickness of bubbles iq paraffin 2-3® 
above its m. p. and the thickness of a paraffin film that 
prevents the coalescence of 2 Hg Jayers. Jl^lectron inter- 
ference diagrams for Hg show a quasi-cryst. structure for 
the surface. Louis Goldman 

Temperature variation of the orthobaric density of un- 
associated liquids. Allan Ferguson and J. T. Miller, 
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Proc. Phys. Soc. (Londcm) 46, 140-7(1034). — formula 
connecting the orthobaric d. of a liquid and its temp, is 
developed: p •• 2pclA{l - m)®-* -f (I — V*wj, in 
which m is the reduced temp, and /I is a const, that varies 
slightly from liquid to liquid, and may be taken to have 
a mean value of 0.91. This long-range formula was 
tested hir 30 put e org. substances and applied to the evalua- 
tion of expansion coeds, and to show the variation of free 
and total mol. surface energies with temp. E. R. R. 

Distribution of molecules in liquids. E. Amaldi. 
Nuavo cimento 9, cxli i:li(1932).- Theoretical. 

B. C. A. 

Theory of anisotropic liquids. X3C. « Simplest cases of 
the synmietry of free energy of molecules and their 
orientation. C. W. ()scen. Arkiv Mat, Astron. Fystk 
24A, No. 14, 18 pp.(1933); cf. C. A, 27, 4974.— Math, 
analysis from group theory is given. • C. D. W. 

Anisotropic liquids in an electric field. HI. Measure- 
ments of the dielectric losses of />-azozyanisole. W. 
Kasi and P. J. Bouma. /. Physik 87, 753*62(1933); 
cf. C, A. 26, 5805. —The dielec, losses of the cryst. liquid 
phase of ^-azoxyanisole increases rapidly with temp. 
The usual explanation of dielec, losses of dipole mols., 
which supii^ses that the rotational friction of the dipoles 
in the liquid causes the losses, docs not explain the ah- 
iioritially high temp, coeff. of the observed dielec, losses. 
Similar observations arc made with the substance in the 
cryst. solid state which are interpreted in the same way 
as Debye has explained the diclec. behavior of ice. 

Egon Bretscher 

Registrations of the transparency of anisotropic melts 
of O-azozyanisole in a magnetic field. (A contribution 
to UM swarm theory of liquid crystals.) W. Kast and 
L. S. Omsteiii. Z. Physik 87, 76:1-7(1933).- The trans- 
parency <if layers of p-aroxyanisole of various depths 
was studied as a function of the time intcival that elapsed 
after a magnetic field of 1600 gaussi*s was switched olT. 
The results .seem to suppoit the swarm theory of liquid 
crystals. Egon Bretscher 

A case of periodic efflorescence of alums. F. M. 
Shemyakiu. J.Oen. Chem. (V . wS. 8. R.) 3, 1005-0(19.33) . - 
The periodic efflorescence of a mounted crystal of KjCij- 
( 804)4 24 H 2 O under a glass jar is dcscrilied. C. B. 

Paramqgnetism of salts. C. J. Ooiter. Physica 11, 
171 82(1931).- A discussion. B. C. A. 

Application of a new statistical method for calculating 
magneto-mechanical phenomena. N. A. Kuiov and K. 
Kondorski!. J. Hxptl, Theoret. Phys, (U. S. S. R.) 
1933, 109-14. The distribution function of the axis of 
spin in elastically deformed monocrystals is woxked out 
as a function of the external field and of the tension. 
The relations so obtained are used for calc^. the magneto- 
striction of elastically deformed monocry.stals for any 
direction of the tension and field relative to the axis of 
the monocry.stal. 3'hc possibility of a change in length 
m ferromagnetic materials as a result of the reorientation 
of the axis of .spin, due to the efTcct of the elastic tension 
(which can also be present in the absence of an external 
field, e. g., mi'chano-.striction) is established. It follows 
that Hooke's law (k>e.s not hold strictly for ferromagnetic 
substance's. The E efiect is attributed to the diminishing 
of the mechano-striction as the magnetization is increased. 

Marie Goyer 

Magneto-thermoelectric effects in nickel and iron: 
theoretical interpretation. A. Pemer and T. Kousmine. 
Camp/, rend. 198, 920-1 (19:34) ; cf. C. A. 28, 2582®.— 
Theoretical inferences are diawn from the tbennoelcc. 
anisotropy (AE|| — AfiX * 43.7 X 10“* v./" for Ni 
and® 14.8 X 10~* for Fe) deduced from the previous 
results ; in particular that both AE || and AE X are intrinsic 
properties of the metals independent of contact potential, 
and that thereiis no simple relation between AE and the 
intensity of magnetization. C. A. Silljerr^ 

Measurements with 4he help of liquid helium. XXIII, 
Superconduction of vanadium. W. Meissner and H. 
Westerhoff. Z. Physik 87, 206-0(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 
4976. — ^The temp, of transition to superoond. is 4.d-4.4*'. 

Egon Bretscher 


1 The primary cfyatallizatlon of j^metala. The effect of 
temperature gradients oa,4lie orientation of rinc mono- 
cryms. V. D. Kuznetzov and D. D. Saratovian. 
Campi. rend. acad. set. U. R. S. S. JN. S.], 1, 248-51 
(in German 251-5) (1934). — Crystal lonnation was ob- 
seivcd in a Zn-filled glass lube as it slowly moved out of 
a furnace* ^p to a velocity of 90 cm. per 'hr. mono- 
crystals result; above that polycry&tals. Angular orien- 
Q tatioii of monocrystals is inde}>endent of the speed. 

F. H. Rathmbnn 

Modification of form of crystals grown in sohttions con- 
taining foreign material. L. Royer. Cosj^p/. rend. 198, 
949-51(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 2234*.— (Figures in brackets 
give the lattice dimensions in A. of the similarly spaced 
faces.) Although l^aNOi [6.07 X 8.671 and NH 4 I [6.09 
X 8.70] exhibit epitaxy on muscovite [5.15 X 8.02], sue 
cinic acid [5.06 X 8.90] neither does so, nor affdets in any 

3 way the crystn. of NaNQi or NHiT from a soln. conlg. it ; 
this is attributed to difference's in sign of the ions or it^un- 
patibility in the linkings in ‘the crystals . C . A . Silberrad 

Liquid oystals. Win. Bragg. Nature 133, 445-56; 
Proc. Roy. Inst. Gi. Brit. 28, 67 92(15)34).- A Sjview. 

• B. 

Liquid ciystals obtained by rapid evaporation of an 
aqueous solution. P. Gaubert. Compt. rend. 198, 951 
3(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1239*. Both liquid and soiul 

4 crystals of tartrazine are hydrated. Thc> birefringence 
of its smecfic .state is not lesr^than that of calcite, and 
greater than that of its nematic state. A(filn.|of various 
dyes to a boln. of tartrazinc increases ■! he pdlychroisiu, 
but does not olheiwisc affect the fonnation of liquid 
crystals unless i\pt less than about 5% is prevnt, when 
the smectic state is suppressed. Some dyes,lc. g., Nci 
alirarinsulfonatc, increase tlv' stability of th4 ncniutu 

5 state, causing it to persist for s(>vcral hrs. A« soln. 01 
brilliant croceine (Na l)t*nzenea/oben7.eueaxo-/?-naph 
tholdisulfonate) gives rise to a viscous birefringent liquid 

C. A. Silberrad 

Work function of metals. I. l^mar and I>. Blokhint 
zev. J. ExptL Theoret, Phys. (U. S. S. R.) 1933, 77 J(Ml 
cf. C. A. 27, 3136. -The method of deriving the wotk 
inunction of a metal given in the J. ExptL Theoret. Phy 
(U. S. 8. R.) (31-33) is more fully developed on tlu 

6 assumption that an ideal potential barrier exists at tin 
.surface of the metal. The following formula , is di'rivnl 
for*the work function in electron w. x “ 4.0(z/7)V4 m 
which z is the no, of free elec^ons p(*r atom and 7 is tin 

• vol. of a g. atom. If the method of Fermi and Thoini 
i& used for obtaining the potential at the surface of a 
metal, the work function is equal to tig* mean kiiniK 
energy of tlie electrons at zero abs. in accordance with tin 
theory of Sommerfeld. This leads to the formula x» 

' 15 . 6 (z/ 7 )*A. In this case the model assumed is an 
infinitely long metal with a smooth surface. Both tht 
formulas give values^ of the work function of the 
order of magnitude andUu Ixith cases the graphs ol x. 
plotted against (1 ^ 7 ) V> roughly follow the course o(tlu 
value of the work function of the various metals (lur 
z = 1 and « » 2) Ihiough the periodic system. IJn 
second formula gives values in doser agreement wiiii 
g expt. 3'hus the work done m removing electrons tioin 
a metal can lie explained not by the potential jump at t 
surface but by the elec, image force. A table of vahns 
of the effective valency is also eded. from the second 
fonntila for Ag, Au, Tar and W, but the results are uoi a 
good as might be expected. Marie Goyir 

MeaBiirement of small dilatations: dilatation of fused 
ailica. L.»Dunoyer. Compt. rend. 198, 909-11, 113J 1 
(1934). — ^Various methods of detg. the copff. of dilatation 
9 are discussed; that adopted as suitable for use at ordinal > 
temp, depends on the detn. of the form of the'mcrwhaii 
line of a tutie of the material when a definite temp. dilTt 1 
ence is maintained between 2 oppo.site generatrices ol Uk 
tube. Applied to glass and f^d fflOi it gave as uk 
coeff. for temp, appipx. 0-40®, 6.9 X 10*^ and — 6.(> 
lO-*, re^. C. A. Silberrad 

The thecmal expanMon of calcite. J. Weigle and 11 
Saini. HOe. Phys. Acta 7, 2^^(1934).— The theimal 
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^ “ r(CNAMC«lU).)l .lV.H.O. The crys- 

or c^uiiiiiar. l\y optical 


m. t -a ^ Egon -Bfetscher 

Thennal ezpaniioii of sodium nitrate determined with 
^e help of x-ray». H. Saini and A. Mercier. Heiv, 
Pkys. Acta 7, 267- 72(1 a34).- -'llic coeff. of thermal 



is at Stt)* 5.060 A., Os 16.784 A. P-gon Bretscher 

Measurement «of a hexagonal crystal lattice: Zinc 
J. Wcigle. Heiv. Pkys. Acta 7, 51 6(1933).— The pa- 
rameter of the base of Zn is 2.6585 A. Egon Dretscher 
Crystal structure and orientation in zinc oxide films. 

G. I. Finch and A« G. Qiiarrcll. P*oc. Phys. Soc. (Lon- 
don) 46, 148-62(1934)! cf. C. A. 27, 4978. A new type 
of electroH-diff faction camera is described. Partially and 
completely ,pxidized Zn films were exanid. and a ZnO 3 7 
pscudomorphic with Zn was found to be formed by oxida- are- 
t ion at room temp. It is converted to normal ZnO by 
heat, but is still .scp<l. from the metal hy a layc;r of the 

pseudomerphic oxide. The corrosiiin -resist ant proper- Lester 'W. St iiK'k. Bull, intent, acad, polonaise^ Classe 
tic^of/n seem to be due mainly to this coating of pseudo- sci, math, nat. 1033A. 366 73; cf. C. A. 28.943’. 

. tnorphic oxide. K. R. Uushton 

Structure pf oxide films on nickel. G. 1). Prestem. 

Phil. Mag. 17, 466-70(1934). Electron difTractiun a.,, . 

patterns wcrc^i obtained of verv thin oxide films on Ni. ^ on the (YoiT and on the (IM)1) fa^s. 

The film structuix' is idcn4ical with that of NiO in massive " 

form, with p^ametcr 4.10 A. E. J. Rosenbaum 

The structure. of metallic layers formed by condensa- 
tion of metallic vapor on a cold surface. M. Ya. On, 


measurements the symmetry is iiionoclinic with a:b:c *> 
0.7050:1:0.3366, fi - KM® 57'. and Un » 1.5180. ng - 
1.5470, wy ■■ 1.5900 for Nai>. Kotating-crystal x-ray 
photograius give ao * 9.88 0.02, bo 14.77 **- 0.15, 

Cq * 4.78 ^ 0.01 A. with 2 inols. per elementary ci41. 

Victor Hicks 

Crystal form and crystal optics of (he optically active 
methylpropylcarboxymethylarsine sulfide. Itavid Mulm- 
qvist. Bull.Geoi. Inst. Vniv. Upsala 24, 213*55(1933). 
The 2 optically active forms ciystaUize in large, brittle, 
colorless, transparent plates with a vitnH)US lu.Hter, having 
monnelinic-sphenbidal .symmetry, with a:b:c »• 1.4476: 
1.1.4488, and p 104“ 50'. The angles lietween the 
observed faces, and the etch figures, show the 2 forms 
to l)e mor|}hot|‘opic. The optical oiieiitation is: « ■* c, 
ft, P:a 15®. 'flu- optical coiists. foi both forms 
Vy =■ 13.1“* fia «= 1.601, np *- 1.6(M),M.y « 1.64.5, 
for Nai)*, hirefiingeiice, t). 040.5. Victor 1 licks 

A crystal study of nitropentamminocobaltic chloride. 


A riMiivesligution of the crystal fririii of thisconipd. 
shows the syiinnetry to be not higher than nioiiocliiiic 
heniininrpliie, liecaiise 1 winning of 2 di-habit crystals occurs 
on the (Toi) and on the (IM)1) faces. The axial ratio, 
a:b:c ^ 0.88.34:1.0.8215, with H ^ 92' 08', ob- 
tained with a new orientation is 111 approx, agteenieiit 
with the values of F. M. Jaeger (Z. Krist. 30, .5.5.5(11M)4)) 
when calcd. for J.'.s oiieiitation. Ciystals are strongly 
pleochroic and show strong double lefructioii with y ^ c, 
« *= ft, /? = a. d..2 « 1.8,32. Victor liicks 

. The crystalline structure of naphthazarin. J . Palacios 

method- show that the layers consist of sinali crystals ^ and R. Salvia snr. ehpan. fis. quim. 32, 49-62 


I. Zelmanov and A. I. Shalnikov. Physik. Z. Sowjet- 
union 4,825 34( 1033) (inGcnuan) . Investigation of layers 
ol Ni*, Fc, Cd and Hg by jleqtron refraction by the letlection 
method- show that the layers consist of sinali crystals 
dilTering from the ordinary metals only in having a highet 
degree of dispersion. Tl]c lower -melting metals ffimi the 
larger crystals. Louis Goldman 

The reciystallization of dispersed quartz. S. b.. 
Brcsler, E. A. Btrauf and I. L. Zelmanov. Physik, Z. 
Sawjetuniofi 4, 909-10(1933). — A film of amorphous 
(quartz formed liy condensation of the vapor recrysiallizes 
at atiout 4(X)® as compared with KKX)" for the rccrystii. of 
(piart/. gla.ss. Louis Goldman 

Softening of vitreous substances. E. Rencker. 
Compt. rend. 198, 934 ti(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 22W, 
DifTerentiol cooling curves for B2O1, lIPOi, etc., show 
that at the transfonnatibn or .soflenliig point there is 
merely a change in the sp. heat, coincident with that in* 
ihe eoeff. of dUatatioii (cf. C. A, 15, 155; 22, 1881; 
24, 4210) . C. A. Silberrad 

•The vicinal faces of topaz. Bt. Kreiitz. Bull, injern. 
a(ad. polonaise, Classe sd. math, nat, 1933A, 169 72. 
(ioniuinetric ^^egsureiiiciit of sevi-ral crystals reveals 
many rcficctions vicinal to 1 120| as well as to other forms 
ni 4he [001 J zone. Structure^ exuliiii. by the Lane and 
Brpgg methods gives no evidence of these vicinal faces, 
which are thus to Ik: attributed to aiiuiiialies of growth 
rather .than of alructure. C. D. West 


(19.34). b'roin Weissetibeig diugrains of a revolving 
cry.stiil, the elementary structinc- is nioiKK'liiiic-vSym., 
Oo = 3.85 X 10 ", fti. 8.02 X lO"", -= 14.5 X lO"* 

cm., p « 97® 6'. The no. of mols. in the lattici: is 2, 
grouping CJi,, the mol. having a center of .syiinnetry. 

M. Synimes 

Ciystal structure and composition of cubic diromium 
carbide. Arne Westgreii. Jernkoniorets Ann. 117, 501- 
6 I2(ia33); cf. C, A. 27, 5228, 5697. - The caibidc phase 
of .stainless steel w'ith 13% Cr and* 0. 1-0.4% *0 has the 
same structure as the lowest Cr carbides have. This is 
face-centered cnl)ic with a lattice parameter of 10.638 A. 
and the nearest stoicliiomctric cuiiipii. is Cr4C. A re- 
examination of the ip-oiipiiig shows that it is in fact Cr^Ce. 
The space grou])iiig is {)l and the at. positions in Wyckoff 's 
notation are 4 Cr at 4 (o) ; 32 Cr at 32 /; 8 Cr at 8 (c) ; 
48 Cr at 48 24 Cr at 24 (c) , with u »» 0..385, » *■ 0. 165 

and w * 0.275. In a Cr W carbide, the W atoms are 
mainly at 8 (r) and therefore have llie formula CraiWaC*. 
In low-W and low-Mo .steels, the carbides are analogous to 
cubic CV carbide. These substances may be considered 
to lx* FejiWjC® and ife2iMo2Cb, in which W and Mo an* 
latgely rcplawd by Fe. H. C. Dims 

Crystal structure of barium nickelocyanide. II. Brus< 


Space group of tourmaline. W. II. Baines and A. V. .scur, A. de Rassenfos.se and J. Pierard. Compt, rend, 

Weiidling. Trans. Roy. Soc, Can. HI. 27, 169-75(1934). g 198, 1048 50(1934); cf. Hozorth and Pauling, C. A. 26, 

An x-ray exainti. of a green lounnaline through Lane 2360.- -This salt contains 4lIaO and not 3 (cf. Wcselsky, 
photographs established the space groini us C^v'. Wien. Akad. Ber. 60,261(1869)). It is iiionoclinic tt:ft:c 

J. W. Shipley 0.8722:1:0.4940, p 104® 50', d*« 2.38,3. X-ray 

Investixaiion of ivmmetrical triphenylbenzene with examn. givi*s a 11.89, ft 14.08, c 6.54, p 1(K3“ 42', with 

Rfintgeniays. H.P.Orelkiii. .f.Gen.Chem.(V.S.S.H.) 4lBaNi(CN)4.4II,01 in the unit ccU, and a structure 

J, 643-51(1933). -Detn. of the magnitudes of the C%H. identical with that of BaPt(CN)4,4IIaO. [Ni(CN)4l "* 
iiiidcus in CelliPhi produced mean results for 0-, w- and is therefore plane, with Ni m the center of a square formed 
/•di.stances. resp„of0.79 A., 1.12 A. and 1.38 A. Thesi* by4(CN). - . Si’ 1.. 

values fully omrespoud with the Sachs structure of 9 Structure and formula of 12-phosphotimg^_ add. 


I lecausC* 0.79: 1.12:1.38 - 1:2:3. Though the mol. has 
,.!ily 1 true plane of symmetry, it nearly possesses a 
iriple axis of symmetry also. , Chas. . 

Guanidine d-tartrate. Ciystallographic study. A. 
Swaryezewski. BuU* intern, acad. polonaise, Classe set. 
nmth. not. 1933A, 359-66.- 'Guanidine d-tartrate is 
:»rcpd. from equimol. mixts. of d-tartaric aad and 
guanidine in aCi eq. soln. From the N content 


J. F. Keggin. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A144, 75-100 
(l9Ji4); cf. C. A. 27, 5228.- 'Phe formula was found to 
be HilP(W|Oio)4l , which agrees with most*chem. evidence. 
The prepn. and dehydration of the acid are described. 

* ll. R. Rushton 

Vapor pressure of mixtures of light and heavy hydrogen. 
Gilbert N. Lewis and W. T. Hanson, Jr. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 56, 1000-1(1934). — Preliminary results indicate that 
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mixts. of Hi and HJ approximate closely Raoult's law. ^ and Corneille O. Strother. /. Amichem. Soe. 56. 686-90 
in which the total vapor pressure is plotted against the (1984).— On ZnO. Hi undergoes *3 types of adsorption 

mole fraction of Hi at IS.OO^'K. The trap, at which (1) a vafi der Waals achibrption between — 190^ and 

freezing begins also proved to be nearly linear wtli the — ^78®, (2) an activated adsorption over the temp, range 

mole fraction. There appeared to be no great difference 0® to 100 ^having an energy of activatioif of about 5kg.«cals. 

in vapor pressure In^forc and after treatment with a hot and (3) an activated adsorption in the temp, range 100® 

Pt filament for 30 hrs. C. J. West to 300® having an energy of activation of about 12 kg.-cals. 

Vapor pressme of solid and liquid heavy hydrogen. A ZnO-CriQf catalyst had only 1 type of activated ad- 

Gilbert N. Lewis and W. T. Hanson, Jr. J. Am, Chem, ^ sorption; the energy of activation was low, the rate 
Soc» 56, 1001-2(1934). — ^Thc ratio of pi, the vapor pres- lieing appreciable at — ^78®. Activated adsorption^on a 

sure of HJ, to pi, that of Hi (para) is plotted and tabu- ZnO-Mo oxide catalyst occurred at about 200®, the energy 

latcd as a function of Pi. The measurements are extremely of activation being about 17 kg.-cals. P. H. Emmett 

sensitive to an impurity of light H. The triple point of Adsorption of hydrogen. Thomas D. fillips. Phys, 
Hi is 18.66®K. Treatment with charcoal caused no 45, 215(1934). — The rate of adsorption .by charcoal, 

change in the vapor pressure. C. J. West which starts soon after outgassing, rises to a max. in 

Some properties of heavy water. Hugh S. Taylor alx>ut 30 sec. This effect is explained by asvsuniing that 

and P. W. Selwood. J, Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 998-9 the adsorption occurs at the boundaries of "puddles.'* 

(1934). — The max. d. attainable by the electrolytic 3 Ix>uis Goldman 

method of prepn. of HJO is l)clieved ^to be higher than The sorption of iodine vapor by some in&ganic sub- 

that reported by Lewis and Macdonald (C, A, 27, 4147) ; stances. Ernst Beutel and Artur Kutzelnigg. Monish, 

the ratio of dJJ of HiO and H JO is found to be 1.1079 63, 99-110(1933). — ^Numerous inorg. substances of differ- 

(L. and M., 1.1050); the difference in Ud is — 0.00462 ent pcribdic groups absorb I vapor. Those absorbing 

at 20®. Such IIJO, subjected to prolonged electrolysis, most rapidly are MgO, ZnO (from basic Zn carbonate 

gives fractions varying in d. from 1.100 to 1.1059; the at 300®), Ca(OH)i and St)sO|. These were powd&ed 

ratio of sp. rates of discharge of light and heavy H at and ground with solid I or heated with its, vapor. The 

these high conens. is about 6. HJO must be treated method of prepn. and condition of surface are important, 

as an an hyd. liquid; a sample with dj® of 1.1038, exposed ^ The color of the sorbate varies from yeUow to black, 
to the air overnight, had d. 1.1016. The f. p. of max. depending 04 the amt. sorbed.^ Sorption at room temp, 

d. HfO is 3.82® and vn 12.6 millipoises. Prolonged frac- in T vapor is slow because the an film on tire powd. Sub- 

tional freezing of 90% HJO yielded no coiicii. The ratio stances was not n*moved by evacuation,. Much greater 

of HJO/HiO in natural water is about 1 in fi(X)0-6000. sorption was obtained by heating or grinding. \ The only 

C. J. West case of definite chem. action with the vapor ob^rved was 
Vapor pressure of liquid and solid deutocyonic acid [deu- IlgCl. » Chaimind Wilson 

terium cyanide]. Gilbert N. Lewis and Philip W. Schutz. Kinetics of adsorption. I. Velocity of adsorption of 
J, Am, Chem, Sac. 56, 1(X}2Q934); cf. C'. A.28, 1587*.-- 5 gaseous nitrous oxide and nitril oxide by glapp walls. 
The vapor pressure of HCN(1.) can be express^ by the M. Cresid. Anales soc, espaFi, fis, quim, 3), 30-42 

equation logic p B 7.795 — 1407/7*,* for the solid, logic p ** (1934); cf. C, A, 28, 1243*. — Expll. results of velocity 

9J372 — 1877/ T; H*CN(].), logic P * 7.695 — 144()/r of adsorption of NjO and NO*gases on glass walls are 

— 175/7^; solid, logic p *= 9.476 — 1907/ 7\ There given. Equations of velocity of adsorption arc deduced 

is vc^ little difference between the vapor pressures of the from the Langmuir and Freutidlich isotherms of velocity 

liquid forms of HCN and H*CN. The f. p. of HCN is of condensation and evapii. It is probable that gas 

calcd. to be 259®K.; of H*CN, 261®K. C. J. West follows a different course, represented by dyfdk — 

Ionization constant of deutacetic acid Ideuterium acetate]. k{a — y){y» — y)/y, in which y » conen. of adsorbed 

Gilbert N. Lewis and Philip W.Schutz. J, Am, Chem, Soc, 6 1^ in adsorbent, I » time to adsorb quantity y, y^ — 
56, 1002-3(1934). — A'cOH* in 67% IlJOat 25®and aniens, final amcti., and a » initial couen. in (he gaseous phase, 

of 0.0722 and 0.1444 M has sp. cond. of 1.83 and 2.59 X • • Syinmes 

10~*, both giving for the ionization const, the value Adsorption at high pressures. I. Albert S. Coolidge. 
0.59 X 10“*; the HJO used had a sp. cond. of 2.3 X J, Am. Chem. See. 56, 554 fti(i934). — The phetioiiie- 
10“*, The const, is less than Vj that of AcOH in HaO. 'nology and thcrniodynainic theory of adsorption systems 

C. J. West are generalized and made applicable to the entire grange 
The boat of adsorption of carbon monoxide on copper, of anidiUoiis within which the adsorbed ifiibstanccs nor- 

Ralph A. Beebe and Edwin L. Wildner. /.Am. Chem. mally exists as a fluid. Special attention is devoted ^lo 

56, 642-5(1934); cf. C\ A. 27, 882. In a colorimeter ' the corrections required when expts. are perfonned at 
designed to eliminate all the known sources of error, the high pressures. The condusioii is rci^h^Hl that several 

differential heats of adsonition of CO on Cu at 0® and different methods of defining adsonition can advantage- 

pressures between 0 and 9.3 mm. were measured; the ously Ije adopted. TCie iousequcnccs of adopting epch 

differential heal of adsonition was about 20,000 kg.-cals. of these definitions are followed in some detail and illus- 

per mol. for the first gas adsorbed and decreased rather t rated by computations based upon the Polanyi thediy 

sharply to about 13 kg.-cals. for the last quantities of gas II. Albert S. Coolidge and Holmes J. Vomwalt. IM. 

added. P. H. Kmniett 561 8. — Adsorption equil. between charcoal and CCb. 

Adsorption of carbon dioxide and hydrogen on bare and g NiO and SiFi wa.s measured over the temp, range — 100® 

oxygen-covered silver surfaces. Leonard C. Drake and to about 100® and the pressure range 0.01 to 100 atnis., 

Arthur P. Benton. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 506-11 particular attention being paid to the region near the 

(1934). — On bare Ag, COi showed only an instantaneous crit. point. The results arc of the gmcral nature antici- 

phys. adsorption at - -78*^ and 0®, with a heat of adsori>- paled. In the case of COj the Polatl/1 theory was applied 

tionof about 5 kg.-cals.; complete covering of the surface successfully. " P. Ii. Emiurtt 

requires about the same amt. of CO2 us of Of. On Ag Adsorption capacity of silica gel {iffecimtated from 
surfaces occupied by adsorbed O, activated adsorption of metallic salts. V. K. Markov. Ukrain. Khem» Zhur 
CO^ occurred between 0® and 200®, the energy of activa- 8, No. 1, Wiss. Tcil 16 -20 (1933) .“-Benzene wm used as 

tion neing about 5 kg.-cals. ; also, some phys. adsorption 9 the adsorbed agent. The following confbinations' wert 
occurred at 0®. Ag surfaces occupied by AgiO reacted studied: SiOi and AliOi, CriOi, FeiOa, NiO 4 NhOi. 

with COj to form AgiCG^ at temps, as low as 66®, the CoO 4- CoaOt, CuO, SnO and SbiOi. _ A complete tabu* 

energy of activsfiion bdng 13 kg.-c^s., the heat of forma- is given presenting the adsorption efficiency in percentage 

tion 17.3 kg.-^s. Phvs. adsorption of Hi was very at various conens. and at 26®. B. S. . 

small even at --183® on oare Ag; some activated adsorp- The absorption of dyestuffs by celluloBe. I* 
tion appoured at about 200®. P» H. Emmett kinetics of the absorptlbn of sky blue FF on viscose sheet, 

Adsorption of hydr^en by zinc oxide, zinc diromite in tho presence of various amounts of sodium 6hlon^ 

and zinc oxide-molybdenum oxide. Hugh S. Tayto S. M. Neale and W. A. Stringfellow. Trans. Faraday 
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NaPl^n 1 dispersity , ppt . various dilns/ of U|AsO* with H,S. Slow 

of ahsortiiirm atirf nnnn ihiPi dycsluff upon the rate titration of K.I with AgNOi illustrates pos, and iieg. sols, 

coagulation at Uie neutral point. The systvm 
^hld^ut if ^2‘ *^^‘K*** PjTidftie-walcr is convenient for delii. of surface tension- 

pSinlfs concn. curve with the Traubc stalagmometer. A. F. 

smoke. R. Wliytlaw-Gray. Proc. Roy, 
* 1 ' It IS assumed ® Inst. Gt, Brit. 28, H 9 -(>3 (1934) .—Various smokes were 

^ ^ uiunediatcly on itn- formed inside a tank of 1 cu. m. capacity and the particles 


Absorption of the dyestuff from pure aq. solp. was negli- 
gible but it increased rapidly with the addn. of salt. 
Results obtained for the rate of absorption arc explained 


mersion, the Qolor then dilTusuig towards the center at a 
rate proportional to the gradient of concn. in the cellulose 
phase. In agreement with this assumption it was found 
that cellulose sheets of half the usua^ thickness dyed to a 
given fraction of sata. in one quarter of the time. The 
diffusion const, of sky. blue through Cellophane im- 


formed inside a tank of 1 cu. m. capacity and the particles 
counted w4lh the .slit ultramicroscope. The wt. concn. 
was found by the ^increase in wt. of small asbestos filters. 
In ail cases the no. of particles per cc. diminished very 
rapidly for the first 20 mill., then more slowly; at the 
end of 2 hrs., the rate of decrease was nearly const. The 
corresponding wts. changed only slowly with time, show- 


^ V ” found to be of the order of 3 ing that coagulation is the main factor in the disappear- 

10 ,sq. cm./inm. It rose to a max. and then fell with mice of smoke froiA a closed spact*. Microscopic exanin. 

increasing smt concii. Imt appearc'd to be independent of of the deposits .showed cliaractciistic structures, depending 

the concn. of dyestuff within the limits studied. , on the natiiie of the material and the method of formation. 

** tt T« I-*. H. Rcyerson Curves .showing the decrease in the no. of particles with 

Ignear pnenomena. n. •Lineoi adsorption isotherms, time for AfgO, resin and stearic acid are given. Straight 

\ '>1 Sowjetuniofi 4, 854 -fiO lines are obtained by plotting the reciprocals of the no. 

(1933); cf. C. A 27, 1798, 5507. — Surface tension vs. of particles agaiiLst time, and the no. of particles present 

mol. area is plotted for a diethylcellulose layei on water can be calcd. from the equation \/n — l/«o “ Kt, in 

and solus. of«|various oig. a^^ids and ales, 'fhe linear ^ which n is the no. of particles in the smoke t min. after 
adsorption iticrea.ses witV mol. wt. Satn. «f linear ad- formation, 9/0 is the initial no, and A is a const, that docs 

sorption occurs sooner than satu. of the surface layer. not vary much for different smokes. A table for K is 

' Louis Goldman given which shows that K is much greater for very small 

Thin films on a water surface. U. G. Whitmore, units (nuclei and small ions) as predicted by H. S. Patter- 

R. Richmond and H. A. McTaggart. Trans. Roy. .son's modification of Sniuluchowski’s equation. Initially 

Soc. Can. Ill, 27, 113 23(1933); cf. C. A. 24, 23.51. honiogeneons stiinkes coagulate more slowly than others. 

The conditions under y;piic;h liquid films of tri(»lein and Coagulation apparently occurs pt every chance encounter 


oleic acid pass from the unimol. state to a slate .showing c of the panicles. 

..rUI. ......... ........4 . 1 MM ^ A 


formation, 9/0 is the initial no. and A is a const, that docs 
not vary niuch for different smokes. A table for K is 
given which shows that K is much greater fur very small 
units (nuclei and small ions) as predicted by H. S. Patter- 
.son's modification of Sniuluchowski’s equation. Initially 
honiogeneons stimkes coagulate more slowly than others. 
Coagulation apparently occurs pt every chance encounter 


droplets with Brownian movLiiicnl were studied, 'fhe 
transition oixurs at a lower pressure when tlie temp, is 
laised but the iilms remaiti liipiid in both states. The 
vol. of the droplets appears to be that of a sphere of diani. 
0.5 p and their shape lens-like. Filins of palmitic and 
stearic acids .show Brownian moveiiient at low pressuie.s 
but become rigid at higher pressures while mixts. of It ioleiii 
and palmitic acids give films that seem partly liquid and 


E. R. Rushton 


Foams. A. V. Duiiianski!, T. A. Oranskaya and 
N. V. Novikov, Schrijten zentral. hiochrm, Forschungs- 
insl, Nalir.-Genussmittclind. (II. S. S. U.) 3, 3ft MU 
(19*1.3). ICxptl. studies of foams showed the descending 
order of foaming power in hydiophilic colloids to be: 
sa}H>uin, molasses, peptone, gelatin, allnimin, pectin, 
casein. Foi albiiiiiin the max. occurs just tielow the coagu- 
lation temp.; max. foam stability was found at 4.7. 


partly rigid. The Brownian movcineiit appeals when a 6 Replacing air by C ()2 or {^(>2 decreases the stability but 
solid film, of tripalmitin is heated to its m. p. Benzyl not the amt. of the foam. Julian P. Smith 

benzoate on water lonns a filtti which on cuinpreifsion Emulsions. I. Proteins and allied substances as 


exhibits the Brownian inovoment. Substances that form 
rigid films exhibit 110 other phenonienoii at thi' txmit of^ 
collapse than the crutiipliiig up of a .solid but thosi* that ' 
rcmafti liquid mquiro further study. J . W. Shipley 
Spreading of ovalbumin. G. 'I'h. rhilifipi. Rec. trav. 
ilnm. 53, 81 -IK)(1934). Ovalbumin spread on weak 
iiuffcr solns. in the pn range 4. 9- 5. 5 does not ^pread ovei 
the whole available surface but torins a unimol. layer 
of coherent structure and of practically always the same 
size. The surface of this ‘ ‘cohefcnrtilni ” Is 1 .3 ,sq . ni ./ mg. 
At.Pu >5.7 homogeneous films could not l>e obtained. 
For pH <3.9 the coherent film breaks apart. The .surfaw 
occupittd is larger the further the pn of the substrate is 
below 3.9. In certain pn ranges the surface p. d. becomes 
const, at a definite degree of compre.ssion and always at 
the same surface, 0.7 sq. ni./iiig. It is concluded that in 
the.se compressed films th<‘ amino acids, which are linked 
to polypeptides, prot^de from the surface, the polypeptide 
backbone lying tightly packed in the plane of the surface; 
ill the coherent iniii the amino acids lie, tightly packed, 
flat on the surface. Structures are proposed for the 
coherent and compressed states of the film, 'fhe linkages 
in the ooherenk state are mainly ascribed to the attraction 
of oppositely charged groups in various polypeptide chains. 

• Louise Kelley 

Several inatruetive routine lessons for coUoidchemical 
courses. A. Lottennoser. Aaitoid-Z.fifi, 188"91(1934). — 

• HgS sol can be prepd. by pouring a soln., made by adding 
dropwise NaiS soln. to 1 cc. of satd. HgCb soln. until the 
ppt. just redissolves, into 1 1. of aistd. HaO. If a large 
excess of sulfide is used, HgS ppts. because of the low 
velocity of decompn. of tile higher complexes. Tap water 


emulsifiers for phenolic liquids. R. M. Woodman. J. 
.Soc. Chem. Ind. 53, 67-ftOT(iy34) — l*roteins, protein- 
contg substances, and their degredation products often 
3 deld dual types of cMiiulsioiis with phenolic liquids. Gels 
are foniiisl in certain systems, making verification of the 
type diniciilt,* 'i'he formation of gels is discussed. Re- 
^ suits indicate that some measure of swelling in II 2 O is 
necessary before eiiiulsoid colloids can emulsify; H 2 G 
iiaisl therefore be present for emulsification in these 
instances. C. B. Jenni 

Gelatinized emulsions. S. K. Bieslet, M. Katz and 
L. Kremnev. Phyiik. Z . Sowjeluttton 4,889 93(1933).- 
The prepii. ol gciatiuized emulsions is described. They 
contain up to 99% by vol. of an org. liquid which in the 
Q emulsion has a trotliy structiuc. * ix>uis Goldman 
^ysicochemical nature of emulsions. G. R. Vislmev- 
skaya and A. G. Kniga. Schriften zentral. biochem. 
Forschungsinst. Nahr.Aienusnniltehnd. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 
392-405(1933). -Emulsifying power for CbHi in HsO 
was measured with agar, saponin, albumin, pectin, gela- 
tin, lecithin and casein. Results arc plotted in triangular 
codrdinates to show emulsification and coagulation ranges. 
I.argc conens. of sugar favor emulsification. Hitherto 
9 unobserved double emulsions with lecithin are described. 
Use of 2 emulsifying agents, e. g., lecithin and casein, 
may lessen the stability of the emulsion. J. F. S. 

A method for determining colloids in a^eous solutions. 
A. V. Dumanskil and A. P. pumansj^aya. Schriften 
zentral. biochem. Forschungsinst. Nahr.-GenussmitteUnd. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 400-22(1933). — Breaking aq. emulsions 
with KtsO-EtOll mixts. can be utilized for detn. of col- 
loids in hydrosols,’ within 0.5-2%; but no generally exact 
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prooedun> con be specified because optimum conditions 
must be ascertained for each hydrosol, preferably by 
plotting the area of complete coagulation on triangular 
codrdinates. For albumin sols the optimum is about 6. 
^Sugars do not affect accuiacy in sols of albumin, gelatin, 
starch, dextrin, etc. Kesults for these 4 colloids arc de- 
scribed. Julian P. Sffiith 

Separation of constituents of clays. P. Urbain. 
Com^, rend. 108, - Electrolytes are re- 

moved by suspension m IlyO and centrifuging 3 times. 
The solids an* then suspended in HsO in an inverted 
cyliiidtical vessel closed by a cap, and subjected to a 
vertical elec, field of about J(K) v./cn^ pos. lielow, neg. 
atiove, *the nt‘g. colloids being subsequently sepd. from 
llie ciyst. solids (with which they have settled) by a 
similar method white the pos. colloids remain in suspen- 
sion. All trace of electrolytes is finally removed by 
c'lectiodialysis, mid 4 fractions are thus obtained: cryst. 
solids, pos. colloids (metallic hydioudes), neg. colloids 
( A1 silicates) and a saline solu. C. A. Slbcrrad 

A sedimentation method for determining ^e particle 
size of finely divided materials (such as hydrated lime) . 
Dana L. Bishop. Jinr. Standards J. Research 12, 173 
(1(134) (Rcst*aich Paper No. f»42).- -l*yrex glass spherules, 
fractionated so tliat most of the particles had a diam. 
within 2/1 <if the av. diam. of the fraction, were dispersed 
in a liquid and weighed as they settled out of suspcn.sion 
with an auiomatu weighing detdee. hVoiii this sedinienta- 
lioti record the xiarliclc size distrilmlioii was calcd. The 
same sample was then used to d(‘t. the particle si/c dis- 
tiibution by measuring the diams. of seviTal hundred 
particles with a microscope. Here the sphciules wt're 
mounted in liquids of various ns\ it was found that 
diffei cnees in n of the mounting meduini pioduced appie- 
eiable changes in the apparent diam. (more than 2(1% hi 
sonic casis). 'Hie microsci>pic and sedimentatiou mea- 
surements slw»wed similarly shaped distribution curves but 
tliere was some variation between them. Particle-si/e 
distributions of hydrated lime are also repfirlcd. 

U. Kosemun 

Formula for the variation in the scattering of light in 
colloids during aging and slow coagulation. K. Krislma 
miirti. Current .Sr/. 2, 2(1(5 7(1033). Aging pioperties 
of sols vs. time giye .V-shaped curves. Equations for 
theeuivc's lake the foini 7 = r | \k/{\ I b^)]. 

G, B. Taylor 

Magnetic study of sols and gels. I. Satya I^akash. 
Indian J. Physics 8, 243 58(1033). — The paramagnetic 
susceptibilities of i*eCli and CiCb solns., with and with- 
out NaOAc added, were detd. Fe2(HAs(34)a, FesdfPOfi)^, 
ferric borate, hcafWth)*, Fe2(Mo04)j, Crj(HP04)j and 
Ci?(HAs 04)8 in the colloidal .state, prodiibed by adding 
the K salt to the chloridi-s, had a slightly higher para- 
magnetic value Ilian in the powd. form. The suscep- 
tibility of Fcj(HP 04)3 sol was not much changed whea it 
was conveited to a gi*l. The opalescent gels of Al(OIi)i 
and Zr(()H)4 inereasid in diamagnetic value on aging. 

K. K. Rushlon 

Viscosity curves of lyophile colloids and some other 
curves. V. M. Shcinyakiii. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 
3, 13 1 (5(10.53). A theoretical di.scussioti of the effect 
of salts, such as MgSOi, CaCb, (N 114)2^04, etc., on vis- 
cosity of Hnsced-oil emulsions. Curves show that with 
increase of salt concii. the viscosity passes through a 
min., after which it mcrea.ses gradually above the value 
of pure linseed oil. S. L. Madorsky 

Absolute viscosity measurements with the aid of the 
Brownian molecular movement. VII. The effect of 
ligh^ on the viscosity of the cell fluids. J. Pekarek. 
Protoplasma 20, 359-75(1^33); cf. C. A. 28, I369».- 
The effect of light and darkness on the viscosity of the 
cell iiiices of the protoncma cells of Leptohryum ^rtfortne 
(L) Schpr. ana tfie epidermal cells of Rheum peUmatum L. 
wa.s studied. •'I'he vi^sity of the cell jtna*s of protciiema 
cells of leptohryum pnriforme that have been submitted to 
the action of light is, in round nos., 1.9 times greater 
than that from protenema cells that have been in the dork 
for a long time and, in round nos., 1.5 times greater 


than the viscosity of HtO at th^ same temp. The vis- 
cosity of Juices of these substances held in the dark is on 
the av, 20% less. The viscosity decrease of Leptohryum 
piriforme in the dark is a reversible ohe — one undergoing 
a recurrent periodical daily rhythm. The viscosity of the 
cell juices of the epidermal cells of Rheum palmalum 
undergoes no chang^ in viscosity through lighlT and dark- 
ness, the cell juice viscosity being a const, and independent 
of any light factor and is, in round nos., 1 .9 times greater 
than that of HiO at the same temp. In the prottmema 
cells of Leptohryum piriforme, the light factor is not the 
primary cause of the viscosity changes iq the dark but 
the changes are due probably to the increase in acidity 
of the cell juices in the dark, in consequence of the lack 
of CO2 assimilation.^ 'fhe “light" value is to be regarded 
as the normal viscosity condition o£ the cell juices. Also 
Uic viscosity of the cell juices of. the protencifia cells of 
Leptohryum piriforme is not primarily incis*ased in the 
light, but lowered in the dark. The phenomima obs^ved 
arc understandable only dn the assumption, that colloids 
are present. Arguments for this assumption are pic- 
sented. Twenty-two references. F, L.cDuiilap 

Liesegang gas layers. II. L. Talmud. Physik^ Z. 
Sowjetunion 4, ^1-3(1933). Lens-shaped bubbles 

formed iu a gel are interpreted as Liesegang gas layers 
as indicated by the fact that the bubbles assume shapes 
similar to the gel-acid interface. ]..Qfiis Goldman 

Wave theory of periodic reagtion. V. Ai. ^^cmyakl11, 
V. K. Nikiforov and P. K. Mikhalcv. i*. Cjcn. Chem. 
(U. S. S. R.) 3, 798-801(1933). -By applying»lhe equa- 
tion Xv » const, to 2 {leriodic reactions on guatin and 
agar, (1) 2AgNO, -f KjCV), AgaC-O, 2J^O, and 
(2) Pb(NO.), -P 2K1 r- PM, -f 2KNOj, it wis expui- 
mentally confirmed that the .product of velocity ol field 
diffusion and the distance between the lings is«a ciinsi 
The value of thi* const, appaienlly depends ufioii tin 
electrolytes, upon the age of gelatin, and upon the natnj< 
of the gel, and under various cotiditioiis it deviates wuliin 
a relatively small range*. W. P. Ifincks 

The mobility of chlorine and hydrogen ions in the 
presence of gelatin. 8. A. Shchiikarev and M. Vd(» 
venko. J^hyuk. Z. Sow ict union 4, 891 90 *>( J 9.3.3 )(m Imi 
glish). 3'he decrease in cond. ol a 0.1 N solii. ol IK I 
on addii. of gelatin at 40" depends on the selcrtivc binding, 
of the H ions as shown by the rapid drop in it«s activit\ 
Tht- Iransfertnce no. of Cl (values •given coiicct to to 
12%) rises because of this selective act ion and Iksmu.* 
the mobility rises'to a max. as*! he gelatin concii. incnasi 

Louis Goldman 

Electrical resistance of gel-forming qiiztures fiuring 
setting. K. K. Upadhya and Alata Prasad. Curtin 
Set. 2, 21(5(1933).— 'Hic elec, resislaiiee of solns ol 1 
silicate and HO Ac or ciliic acid does not change on g<l,i 
tion. t «G. B. Tavloi 

Cryotropic behavior of some inorganic jellies. S:it\ > 
Ptakash. Indian J\ Physics 8, 2.31-42(1933); • 

C. A. 27, 5t>ll. — Jellies lhal are again coiivert(*d mji'» •* 
sol after freezing in liquid oir and wanning to room temp 
aic called cryotropic. llic sol, on .striding, is 
converted to jelly, and the process can be repeal t 1 m 
definitely. The same substance may give a ervotiopi 
or noncryotropic jelly according to the method oi ptifwi 
Jellies that have developed marked agglomeration tui 
deney are noncryotropic. Ferric phosphate and arsefi.ii( , 
Al(OH)s and Zr(OH)4, and Th mofyhdate aud phosplitiu 
arc cryotropic Mid Fe(OH)*, Cr(OH)f, Th arsenate .umI 
phosphate are not. E. R. Ruslibm 

Fimdampntal principles involved in determining jehy 
strength with instruments commonly use4. S. Gradsic m 
and H. Mendel. KungsldUnger u. ifeim 30^ 312 
(1933). — ^The authors derive equations for calcg ili* 
true consts. of elasticity of jellies from data obtained wiih 
the Greiner glutinoineter or the Bloom gelomctet . Fn ' ' 
in previous work (cf. C. il. 23, 59^; 24, 4184) .n*' 
corrected. , J- W. Pein 

^stic propertieB of glycerol-gelntin gels end of gelatm 
gels hardened with formaldehyde. Emil Hatsi'lia 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 29, 1108-31(1933).— Mellwijls 
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df^fibed of detg. voting's modulus on specimens cif 1 types. Soly. nieasurcmenls of Ag;S(>4 in H1SO4 aiul 


gdatin in compression and of prepg. accurate test pieces 
for this pufposf^ Results show that (o) gels contg. 
tween 8 and 1\% of dry gelatin have a well-defined 
modulus for stresses up to 45 g./sq. cm., and (6) the 
values of the modulus from 2 detns. at Afferent stresses 
on the same test piece, and ut the same stresses on dupli- 
cates having the same history agree .witliin about 3%. 
Both cane sugar and glycerol raised the modulus abovc^ 


sulfate solns. jmstify the conclusions: (1) that a variation 
similar to I should hold for a thin! strong i*Uvin»lyh‘ 
present in small quantities; and (2) tliat li one of tin- 
first 2 electrolytes is only partially tiissoed. with tin 
rei^ilt that the actual ionic strength of the solii. differs 
from its stoichionietrical value, a deviation from the 
linear variation is obtained for log 7. These conclusions 
Miggest a very simple method foi ealcg. the comi>u. of 


aq. gels, but there was no simple relation lietwcen the satd. mixed solns. of highly .sol. strong elect lolyu-s 


increase and the sugar or glycerol conen. The modulus 
of carefully kept glycerol gels iiicrea.scd for 2 months and 
probably longer. Test pieces were permanently com- 
pressed and the modulus was detd. in the direction of 
compression and" in the directiotrof dilatation at right 
angles ^to it . The former retained alsmt the same value 
as the original gel while the latter was found to be greater. 


Tlic metlKMl is tested for IlCl-KCl-HjO and for CoClr 
KCl-lliO. W. C. Feriielms 

Volumes of compounds in the free state and ip solutions. 
1. I. Zasluv.skil. ./. Gen. Cliem, (U. S. S. K.) 3, W mi 
(1933). Study ol the ehaiiges of vols. of solns. in rela- 
tion the total vols. id the .solvent and the dissolved 
.•«ubstan(*e prior to solii. let! to the following ('onclusions : 


Incrcase^in the modulus due to hardening by CH-O were 1 On dissolving u.no. of noiielectrolytes in HjO iheiv was 


measured against time. Evidence appeared to show that 
more CII2C) was removed than could ha accounted for 
by rer^tioii with NHi groups. The forniatiAn of ctui- 
densatioii products is tentatively siiggt-sted. L. IT. R. 

* Calcium acetate gels. Herbert Henstock. Ttans. 
Faraday 29, 1101-7(1933). — Ca(OAc)a gels were 

made by adding abs. ale. to eoned. stilus, of the salt. 
The gels usually began to lictuidy after 24 hrs. with part 
of the salt*trystg, out in eontacl with the said. soln. 
Wlien qn e^css of Ihe^iihyd. salt wsls boiled with Mt-OH 
for about 30 .%c. and filtered, solid, t-lastic, walei-clear 
gels set on the addn. of about twice its weight of (1) 
the normal or isomeric ales, up to heptyl ale., except 
Eton, (2) simple ethers, (3) estess, (4) beu7cnc oi 
toluene, (.5) Et benzoate, 'riiest' gels |H*rsisti‘d for 
peritMis of fnim 4H hrt. tip <» months in closed ve.ssels 


contraction, in some cases of considerable iiiagiiitude. 
Klecliolytes showed a coiKsidciablv greater diversity in 
tile, change in voi. during soln. in llaO with eases of ex 
paiision and very eonstderable contraction, 'riius on 
dissolving ld()n, NaOll, KOlI, NayS, Na^COj and 
NuaPOi in HaO at low and in some cases at liighei t'onciis. 
there was .so much contiactiou that the vol. of the soln. 
was smaller than the vol. of Hot) used as a solvent. A 
seri<-s of solns. of Na salts deiiioiisl rated Hie relative 
effect of anions on tin* vol. changes of .solns. h'or the 
explanation of these phenomena the theory of elect lo- 
striclion (Nernst, Z. phyi^ik. Chem. 15, 79(1894)) often 
proved inadequate, llaliiles, iiitiaU-s and .sulfates eoii- 
elii.sivelv ileinoiistiated a paitdleh.siu in the vol. changes 
of .solid eompds. and of the eonespoiiding arj. solus, 
'riieie is a close relation between the vol. changes of solus. 


Many other org. subslanecs pi oduced thimuT gels. Water s and the eheiii. natnie of anions. 'I'lie relative ehoraeter 


was not necessary for I he formation of these colloids 
lle*it tends to break the jellies. Optical [iroperties, ws 
and elec. coud. of these gels weie studied. Hy use of 
iiielhorls of Zsigmondy the radius oi the gel capillaries 
was found to lie 7.(M) X 10"’ uim. L. H. Reyeison 
The solubility of silicon in hydrofluoric acid. H. 
I'niik. Ber, e7B, 404(1934). F. criticizes the work of 


of lire vol. ehanges in a senes oi ecniipds. with chemically 
aiicilogons stnietiiii* depends only sliglitly upon the coneti. 
of the soliis. Tile elain. inleipielation «>1 the phenoiiieiia 
oi solvation and the theoiy ot i leelroslnetion an* not 
eontiadictoi> bnl supplenieiitarv. Chas. Hlaiic 

Accelerated diffusion in dye solutions. Satiiuel Leiilu't 
and J. iKlwciid Smith. J- Am. Chem. Soi. 56, 999 KMH) 


ill dell (f. A. 28, 1243‘) in that B. measures the soly. (1934) —When an act. soln. of the Na .salt ol ^-siillo- 
ot Si ill HF by loss of weight of the Si, tlinsincluduig the ^ be 


silly, ot’ SiOt, whereas I'. (C. A, 24, 5054) dets. sqly, by 
H2 production. W. B. Keighton, Jr. 

The solubility of urea^in water. The heat of fusion of 
urea. F. W. Miller, Jr., and H. K. Ifittinur. J. Aift. 
ChBfn. S!oc. 56, 848-9(1934).— The soly. of urea in water 
iiotn 70" to 132.7“ was detd. by the syiillielic method. 
jToiii these data the heat of fusion of urea was ealcd. 
to be 3.47 kg. -cal. per mol. K.^D. Rossini 

Solubility ^ glucose in methanol. J. Giliis and H. N. 
Nachtergacle. Rec trav. chim. 53, 31-3(1934); ef. 
0. A. 18, 1117.— The soly: of^aiihyd. glucose in pure 
MeOIl was detd. between 0“ and 128.5**. Ihe temp, tor 
the transition .Smanhyd -♦.Vflauhyd + A (.soln.) deduced 
lioin.thc sol\it eui-ve is 108". Louise Kelley 

A study of the solubility of strong electrolytes m con- 
centrated solutions. Gosta Akerlof and Henry C. 
riurtiias. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 593 (*>01(1934).— If 
one of a group of elect roly tes of the same valenci* lyP^* 
is chosen as a refwcciice substance, the logarithm of the 
ratio of the activity coeff. of any other electrolyte varies 
linearly with the molality: t. c., l«g 7/7 k - fc.w(l). 
I holds for uni-uiiivalent electrolytes with HCI as reference 
substance. The behavior of a given strong,uni-umvalent 


.,,rizene.i/-(>lH'n/i.iieazo -tf- beii/oyrainiiio- I -aaphlhol -3- 
.sullonic acid and NaCl is allowed to stand 1 nioiith at 
2.V*, the rate of diniisioii of the color ion is niaikedly 
affect! d by the presence of NaCl in the soln. into which 
diffusion ocelli s. Measured increases of 25 50*^f» in the 
diffusion const, of aged dye solns. into dil. NaCl soln., 
as eoiupaied with diffusion into HjO. wen observed. 
The difliiMAii rale intt> more eoiied. NaCl solns. is iii- 
7 creased several fold. In the aged soln. Hie dye has ad- 
sorbed a large portion of tin* eleetrolyle originally added. 

C. J. West 

Negative viscosity of solutions. H. N. I)esai, U. B. 
Naik and B N. Desai. Current Sii. 2, 299(1933).— 
KCl, Kl, KN(b, NII4CI, NH4l.,Nll4NOa in H2O show 
viscosity (less than solvent) in certain coticii. ranges. 
In CHjOH and LMUOIl, KCl and NII4CI show neg. 
C viscosity. In Pi OH only KCl shows neg. viscosity. 

_ jf 8 (;. B. Taylor 

Cryoscopic determination of hydration of ions of str<m~ 
tium chloride. E. Rouyer. Compt. rend. 198, llfH) 8 
(1934); el. C. A. 28, 259(1*. -The hydration of the ions 
in 0.5 \a/ and 0.25 M SrCb corresponds with SrCU.- 
20.7 H2O and SrCl2.30.3 H2O. n*sp. 

Cryoscopic studies in anhydrous acetic acid. Wm. C. 
Eiehelljergcr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 799 SOJU 1934).— 


ilectrolytc in mixed soln. with another „ Thp"am''Mui 'i^nKHtlure arc The dc- 

same ^raloucc type is complctrly analogous to “j® ’ nressiotTwas tni-a.surrd in anhyd. AcOH solns. of NlIiNOj 

in puie solns. ITie m^ data “vailable slrtmg ™ d 

rlMtrolytes of highw valence NiSnO, behaves as though a.ssocd. in\o at least Imiary 

the statement that in a anus of solns. vnth 2 cl^lmiytes oena apprecia«y disso«^. at low oonens. 

present at const, total ZS-d. (Tn tl^e I j^in iaserabove 0.1 M. 

curve obtained for log t of of th. tm r c j y p 

against their resp. w^s. *o«W . -jj,* ctyoacopic study of certain al^haUc alcdioU. 

T.rwZ.Jc.n.S,4*,. 
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H74 8(1934). — By means ut a rapid mcthodf the procedure 
fcM* which is described and the accuracy of which (estd. 
to be 0.1%) was checked by expts. with aq. solns. of Pb- 
(NOi)tf NaCl and mannitol from 0.01 to 0.1 M, exptl. 
data were obtained on the f.-p. depressions for the fol* 
lowing aq. solns.; MeOH, EtOHa iso-PrOH, BuOHa 
0.01-0.6 ilf; PrOH, iso-BuOH, 5 a;-BuOH, 0.01-0.2 ‘JIf; 
tert-BuOU, 0.02-0.16 M; isopentanol, benzyl ale., 
*0.02-0.1 ili. F- D* Rossini ^ 

Statistical theory of solutions. A. Ganguli. Current ‘ 
ScL 2, 212-13(1933).— Math. G. fl. Taylor 

Nonelectrolyte solutions. Geu. Scatchard. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 56, 996-0(1934).— A reply to Hildebrand 
(C. A. 28, 956*). Reply. J. H. Uifilebrand. Ibid. 
990. C. J. West 

Tlie conductivity of titanium, tin and silicon tetrachlo- 
rides in nonaqueous solutions. Eugen Wer«tyix)ioch and 
Bernhard Altmann. Z.phy^ik Ckem. A168,l 30(1934).— : 
The molar a)nductivitie.s of Ti, Sn and St tetrachlorides in 
MeOH and ElOH resemble those of t^c salts insuln. and 
increase with diln. The values are in the order: StCb, 
TiCU and BnCU. EljO gives a yellow ppt. with TiCU, 
a white ppt. with SnCU and no ppt. with SiCU. Salt- 
like solvates seem to be formed as is the case in EtBr, 
PrCl and i.so-PrCl. AcH is decumpd. by the 3 chlorides. 
McsCO forms siilt-like solvates with small conens. of 
TiCU; on the addn. of more TiCU an addn. compd. 
ppts. The solns. of SnCb and SiCb remain clear. I'he 
molar coiiductivilics were cotist. at all conens. tested, show- 
ing that solvates are not dis!»ocd. on diln. Solns. of TiCU 
in acetonitrile showed high cond. SiCU had no effeet but 
SnCU formed solvates. The solns. in benzonitrile were 
colored and showed low molar conductivities, R. H. B. 
The conductivity of aluminum bromide in nonaqueous 

““ ‘ * ••s. J 


value of the tension effect was not reached at a field strength 
of 270 kv./[cm. The results confirm, at least as to the 
order of magnitude, the values required t>y the Debye- 
Onsager theory. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Conductivities of sodium hydroxide'^ and potassium 
hydroxide solutions at elevated temperatures. P. M. 
Korotkov and N. K. Sokolov. J. Gen, Chem, (U. S. S. 
R.) 3, 670-8{j 933).— Sp. conductivities (in ohms"*) of 
KOH and NaOH solus, carefully prepd. from metallic 
K and Na arc as follows: NaOH at 64.8, 03.7 and 77i<)^, 
resp.: 14.2 N, 9.617, -, 0.883 ; 9.9 N, 0.036, -, 0.985; 
9.0 A, 0.792, l.OOO; 7.9 A, 0.700, 1.021; 7.0 A, 

0.72:1, 0.8:17, 1.019; 0.2 A, 0.727, 0.824, 1.010; 4.4 A, 
KOII at the same temps.*: 10.0 A, 
9.2 A, 0.950> 1.108, l.:U2; 8.8 A, 
7.4 A, 1.010, l.i:i7{ 1.331; 6.9 A. 
O.i A, 1.0(M, 1.116, 1.291; '3.8 A, 
Expts. show that concas«of NaOII 
and KOH that correspond to max. cond. vary with tenij). 
The cjmctis. (in percentage by wl.) and max. condtic- 
tivities at, IS®, rx)®, 55®, 04®, 77® and KM)® are, resp.: Na- 
OH :i:U8.4.7G2; 19.7, 1.470; 20.6, 1.370; 21.6, 1.199; 23.0, 
0.980; 27.6, 0.708; KOH: 27.2, 1.84; — , 31.6, 

0.98; :i2.0, 0.876; 33.0,0.75; V. K. 

The conductance of aqueous solutions as a«lunction of 
concentration. I. Potassium bromide and l a ntha n u m 
chloride. Griniiell Jones and Charles F. R’ckfoid. J 
Am, Chem, Sdt. 56, 002 11(193% The elec. cond. and 
d. of solns. of KBr from 0.00025 to :'..76 M iflid LaLU 
from 0.(K)()25 to 1.0 M were detd. at both 0® and 26*. 
For KBr at 25“ d. « 0.99707 + 0.08665f - 0.(M)£0t)t« 'A 
(cf. C. A, 27, 1602*), and at 0®, d. t).99987 4- 
O.OH9l)74r - 0.0()32106Vi; forLaCUat 26“, d. (U>97(»7 
4“ 0.22928c — 0,0ll79cV*, and«aU0", d. * 0.99987 4" 


0.695, 0.786, 0.928; 
0.928, 1.068, 1.264; 
l.OtMi, 1.127, l.:i24; 
1.014, 1.130, l.:i20; 
0.86:1, 0.937, 1 .078. 


solutions. Eugen Wertyporoeh and Bruno Adanius. Z, 5 (7 2:i673f"”- 0.01607/ Vt. the She(hovsky cmid. equation 
MyWk..C‘WAl(».3144(l^); d. C.4. (ct 26, 2911) fils th. 


the data for KBr up to 0.1 A bctlci 

than any other equation, but is not applicable to the data 
for LaCU. The Jones and Dole equation (C. A, 24, 
ritW) fit.s the data for both salts at both temps, better 
than any known equation. W. C. Feinclms 

The optical determination of ionic equilibria in dilute 
— — ■ , r Aiu.. solutiotts. Philipp Gioss, Amalia Jaint>cL and 

/)-C.H4CU docs not conduct nor Us sol^dAlBriUul Afonahh. bi. 117 TUc c\- 

u-CeHiClj Ixhaws like. . The McC«H 40 and Me- 6 j j coeffs. for NH 4 and NMc, piiTalc', in abs. air 

C.H4Dr conauci, especially the w-cinnpjis. Niiro dmvs iltos ww injure.! m from 2.5 X 40 • to 

and nitriles form atliln. coinpds. with AlBn^ that will ni*t ^ ^ ^ at <13B0 A. SiueV; they were found 


Aromatic hydrocarbons readily dissolve AlBrs. Ihc 
soln.s. arc nonconducting. Passing in HCl or HBr results 
in the sepn. of a thick oil consisting of 3 coiiiponeiits 
that have liigli conductivities. Of tlie 4 inonohalogen 
dcrivs. of CbIIo, only CnH^K and Cellil wins, of AlHr^ 
conduct. The mol. cond. decreases upon diln. Molten 


take part in the Fricdel -Crafts reaction. T]hc max. mol 
cond. is found at low eonen. Acetonitrile dissolves ZnCb 
lUion the introduction of UCl gas and forms strongly con- 
ducting solns. contg. acids such as HZnCU and HjZnCU. 

Roy II. Bocchler 

Electrochemical investigation of the systeih AlBra KBr 
in the solid phase. V. A. Plotnikov and S. 1 . Yakubson. 
/. Gen, Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 3, St)9-71( 1933). —The sp. 
cond. of the complex 2AlBri.KBr in the .solid phase aV 
93® is 6.0 X 10“*. The cond. of the system AlBri.KBr 
111 Cell* soln. of conipii. Ol.SVe CeH*, 41.6% AlBr*, and 
7^ ;, KBr, is 61 X 10 *; and of the same system m toluene 
soln. of identical concti. is 4 X K)"*. During electrolysis 


to be const. Ihrouglioul this range it was concluded that 
Uicre was complete diss(X!ii. Tiaces of water in the ale. 
liad a very marked effect on the coefTs. The abM»rpy<iii 
spectrum of piciale ion and uiidissocd. iiiolf in ale vvio 
detd. in the visible and ultra-violet regi*)ns. Cluuigis in 
the extinction coeff . of picric acid and picralcs with change^ 
ill water coiitm. were followed and the equil. «M^t* i<Jt 
the reaction (EtOH II-* ) + H,0 = EtOH was 

found to be 0.0524. Thisiis the eqinl. of pioton di;- 
tiibution between water and ale. Channing Wijs<)ii 
The existence of a complex in racemizing solutions 

Alan N. Campbell and Alexandra J. U. Canyjbell. rrans 

■ 1240 7(193:1); ct. O. A. 27, mi. 




011,4 fa* — — ... J 

KBr to the complex caused a slight variation in cono 

W. P. Encks 

'‘Tensio&” effect with strong and weak bases. J. 

Schiele. Physik. Z. 34, <X)-1(1933); cf. C. A. M, 
4525. — ^Thc increase in elec. cond. with increasing hign- 
frequcncy a. c. potential gradient is approx, the ^uie for 
weak bases as for weak acids. For 0.031 M soln. 
ihc Werease is 12.5% at 240 kv./cm. The effect is 
mudi weaker for the stronger basea 
gel, the cond. increase is 77% 
kv./cm. • 

The electrophoretic effect ^ 

T. Schiele. Physik, Z. M, 61-4(1933).— The inCTcase 
in dec. cond. at large high-frequency fidd strengths ^ 
dil. solns. of LilOi, U*SO, and K^SO* was cmnpared vnth 
that for KCl. The tension effect removes the relwation 
effect and also th»* electrophoresis effect. The limiting 


R(H‘helU 

salt (I) and i«-mnnddic acid iU) ana «' /’ i 
solns. of /-inandclic acid (HI) in (1.97 to 12.15 NaO 
were measured togcUier with the ooiists. of the NaOH 
solns. and the heats of soln. of 1, 11 antf HI. 
in the differi uce.s between the vi.scositU‘S of the dk. .snliis 
of I and the corresponding NaOH solns. with increu^’ing 
concu. of NaOH is taken as evidence of coniplex forimi- 
Uon. The decrease in n and the change in heat of 

small + value ma^ also be duo 
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heat of hytouon oi ta is +7,66 large cals. ITic heats of 
ncutralwatioii of II dbd XU are +12.1 and +13.4 laiec 
. . . Janet E. Austin 

Hydiatioa of gnlute ions m relation to oddity, oUailinitr 
H. Flint. Plant Physiol. 9, 107-20 
(1034); cf. C. A. 26, — ^The literature of the bid. 

sciences abounds with examples of apparent inconsistency 
accompanying the inlerpretation of ^ii^nicasureineiits 
involvuig unknowns. An examn. of the ionic vdocity- 
chai;ge products of many representative solute electrolytes 
suggests that acidity and alky, are sohi. characteristics 
n-sulting from the dominant activity of pos. ami ncg. 
ioiLS, resp., and bear no essential relation to the presence 
of H or Oil ions. Notwithstanding the alleged spi^cificity 
of the H dcctrode there appear t« be sound reasons for 
associating acid-al\j:ali reactivity with all ions present, 
and aceonlingly var^ble with the nature of the ions. 

. Walter Tlioma.s 

Thermadynaimc dissociation constant of a weak base. 
EBiott J. Koberts. J. Am. (Shem. Soc. 56, 878-9 (19;i4).-- 
The method of using the cell Tl(Hg) |TlC104(/«i), BCIO4 
(f«a)» KOH(wi)lII*, to dot. the dissocn. cni&t. of the 
nyak liase, BOH, is described. F. D. Rossini 

Chemical constitution and tiio dissociation constants 
of monocaxhoxylic adds. I. Some substituted phenyl- 
acetic adds. J. Frederick J. Dippy and Frank R. 
Williams. Chrm. Soc. 1034, Ifi! (i. 'J'he cond. is 
measured and the clas^cal and thennodjuiatnic dissocn. 
cefnsts. ^arctcalcd. over wide ranges of coiicii. for the 
following acidif and their Na salts: pheiiylacetic (I), 
diphenylacetic (11), />-clilorophenylacitic (III), />-bnniio- 
phenylacetic (IV), p-iodopheuylacetic (V) and p-nitn>- 
phcnylacetic (VI). Ill, ni. 105" (l.f g. after recrystn. 
fiofti water with charcoal) was piepd. by heating 40 g. 
of VI ;ivith 1(50 g. StiCia, 400 cc. coned. IICl ami 320 ec, 
KtOH for 3 hrs. (m a steam bath, dia/otiziiig, adding to 
hot 10% CU2CI2 and .steani-distg. PhCHaCl (5(5 cc ), 
28 cc. Bra and 0.5 g. Jj yielded 55 g. ^-broniolKmvl 
chloride (VII) , 111 . 50", 5). 238". VH ((5 g. in 20 ec. IitOll ) 
refluxed 3 hrs. with 7 cc. of 50% NaCN gave p-biomo- 
lienzyl cyanide, in. 50". Hydrolysis with HjSDi gave 
4.5 g. IV, m. 114". V, in. 135-0" (after recrystn from 
CJIe- -light petroleum, b. 80 100", and then from water 
with charcoal) was luepd. in 10% yield siniilailv to 
III, by adding KI and powd. Cii to the dia/o soln. The 
ilassical and tliennodyiiumic const s. (K X !()*)• were*. 


1 polarization daring electrolysis. A. G. Samarcev. Z, 
pkysik. Chem. A168, 45 -58(1934). - An optical method, 
ba^d on the use of a Lebedev interferometer ( C\ A . 26, 
309), is described. The conen. distrihntinn in the diflii- 
siem layer and the thickness of this layer are shown 
graphically for different conditions of electrolysis. Concii. 
gradient, current d., and diffusion ccK^ff. are related ac- 
cording to the equation: D «• — 0.895 na i/O, in whicli 
J ♦ s* current d., » dC/dx « coiicn. gradient, and . 

/> diffusion ewff. In the cells: Cu|CuS04 aq.lCu 
and AgjAgNO* aq.jAg, the total polarization is greater 
than (he concu. ixilarization. Don Brouse 

Evolution of gas from graphite under high temperatures. 
A. P. Ievlev aifll I. A. Kltziii. J. Tech. Physt (U. S. vS. 
R.) 3, 1018 30(1933). With increasing temp, the evolu- 
tion ol gas from graphite ptoceeds in two stages, the ist 
rapicilv from, the stitface, and ceasing at IKK)®, and the 
3 2iid by diffusion from within, the ciH'ff. of diffusion de- 
cresisiiig. » Eino Ifanninen 

The combination of hydrogen with fluorine. Max 
Bodenstein and Ilelnmt Jockusch. Sitzhrr, preuss. 
Akad. Kim., Physik.-math. Klassp 1934, 27-37. — 
'Hie tcaction tietween F and H was studied in gla.ss, 
quart/ and Ag. In new glass at 190®, the pressun* 
deci eased from 5(K) to 470 inm. in 30 iiiiu.; in used glass 
at -lUO®, evacuated at — 190", tlie pressuie decreased 
^ from 5(X) to 485 mm. in 30 tnin.; in used glass at — 190®, 
evaeuated when hot, the iiiixt. exploded; in used glass 
at 20", the pre.ssure decreased * 'a in about 100 min. In 
quartz at - 80" and — 190" there was a shattering ex- 
plosion in a few seconds, n*gai dless of which element was 
mtrodiiccd lirst ; at 20", the niixl. ignited and burnucl 
with a flame; at 20", when h' stcKKl 20 min. in the quartz 
and was removed, and H was introduced first, the reaction 

5 resi*tiil)led that 111 glass. In Ag, with a filni of AgF, 

at 20" there was an explosive reaction; at — P.)0®, the 
nwUioii was slow. Both of the teactions F + 
H.. - IIF + H and H + F, » IIF + F may cktut. F* 
was detd. bv the increase in wt. of Ag (and of Cii tubing) ; 
a small residue reacted with Sit >2 and was detd. us HsSiFi 
by titration with KOH. Cierald M. Petty 

Equilibrium between ammonium thiocyanate and 
thiourea in solution. W^m. Tn* and F. A. de Lisle. 

6 Jrans. Roy. .Soc. Can. UI, 27, 105-11(1933). —Conens. 
at equil. foi CSCNIL)// NH4CNS> gave as ilie value of 
K 0.0254 at 1(52.2", 0.0341 at 178.3" and O.aiS at 184.4". 


resp.: 1 5.03, 4.88; II 11.7, 11.5; 1116.(51, t5.45; IV 
(5.63, 6.49; V 6.74, 6*.(i4; VI 14.^5, 14.1. Mean Ao 
values for the same acids and for their Na salts werf, 
resp.: 380.3, 80.7 ; 375.0, 75.4; 383.0, 8:1,4; 382.0, 8.3.0; 
.382.8, 83.2;* 377.8, 78.2. G. Calingaert 

.The dissociation constants of oftAnic acids. Vm. 
Fhenylacetic acid. (Uorge H. Jetlerv and Arthiii I. 
Vogel. /. CVwf. :Soc. 1934, 106 8; cf. C. .1. 28. 1592*.— 
The mobility of the phenvlacetate ion is :i4.7, and the 
mean value of the thenn<)flvnAmic disscK-n. const, is 


These arc av values from many cietns. Discrepancies 
ill previous detns. aic attributed to side redactions in 
which the nica is dccumpd. J. W. Shipley 

Speed of "uniform movement" of flame in mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen. W. l*ayman and K. V. 
Wheeler. xVa/arp 133, 257(1934).— The results of Bone 
and Kell {C. A. 28, 12.3(5^) are not accepted as final. 

C. I). W. 

, A general law relating to exothermal processes. N. 

Semenov. Physik. Z. Sowirlunwn 4 , 9(X5-8(1933)(in 


4^889 X 10"*. The cla.ssicul dissocn. const. iiicreasi>s 
with coiicn. and has a mean value lietween 0.(K)3 and 
0.01 of 5.4^58 X 10 *. Phenylacetic acid is easily 
piiriiied, aticl its usi* as standard is suggested. G. C 
Colorimetric determination of ^1 at high temperatures. 
Walter Neumann. Z. anal. Chem. 96 , 175-^3(1934); 
cl. C. A. 27, 5619.— NaCl solus, of different conens. were 
treated with suitable indicators, repeatc^y heated^ to 
iioiliug aud cooled^ out of contact with air contg. COt, 
Thete tended to lx* a decrease in the Pu values as a result 
<if such treatment, and this decrease was more marked 
as the coiicn. of the salt was low. With pure water a 
ehapge of 0.96 unit was noted, but with 25% NaCl there 
was a loss ot only 0.24 unit. The results were similar 
with KCl solns. W. T. H. 

A method for determining true pn values. James N. 
Evans. Combustion 5, No, 4, 12-14(1933). -A method 
for detg. true pn values is described that involves addn. 
of small measured quantities of ^laOH and HCl with the 
«ietii. of the lx‘fore and after each addn. Possible 
errors are pointed out. Leslie B. Bragg 

An optical method df Inveetigcting the concentration 


English) -For anv leac'tion hearing the features of 
** degenerate explosions” the iHTcentage of a substance 
changed equals 1(X)/(1 -be *'), in which O' is the time 
reckoned from the time when half of the reaction is com- 
pleted multiplied by a const . churacH eristic of the reaction. 
By using a suitable scale of coordinates, different reaction- 
rate curves are .siipeniosed on a typical curve shown. 

Louis Goldman 

Kinetics of the reaction of hydrogen and oxygen. T. 
A. Kontorova and A. B. Nalliaiidvan. Physik, Z, 
Sowjetunion 4 , 758-<53(1933)(in German).- The activa- 
tion energy is ealcd. for the reaction H -j- -j- 0 

as 32,000 cal. as compared with Semenov’s v^ue of 
28,(N)0 cal. (cf. C. A. 26, 5820). Louis Gold^ 

The kinetics of the burning of hydrogen. A. KovalskiL 
Physik. Z. Sowjetunion 4 , 723 34(1933) (in Gmnan). — 
Pressure cliange and reaction rate plotted against time, 
values for the difference of the probability of chain branch- 
ing and chain lireakiug divided by the life of active centers, 
and the pressuie of the remaining unbumt gas are re- 
corded for initial pressures of 3. 7- 8.4 mm. at 485^, 520*^ 
and 560". Theoretical aud exptl. curves of reaction 
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rate plotted againat quantity that has reacted are com- 
pared. The max. reaction rate is proportional to the 
square of the pressure of the gas bunu*d. L. G. 

Detonation in gaseous mixtures. I. The prindides 
of detonation diaracteristics of inflammable gas mixtures. 
A. Sokolik and K. Shchelkin. Physik, Z. Sowjetunion 

4, 705' 817(1933) (in Kuglish). — The predetonation length 

in a ClU-Ch mixt . drops with tube length at const, pressure, 
rises with vol. at const, tulie length, and is a min. for , 
the eompn. CH4 + 1 .9 Of. The vehx'ity of the detonating ^ 
wave in a stou'hiomclric mixt. is 2500 m./scc., const, to 
3% between 1(K) and 5(K) mm. Consideration of the 
origin of the detonation wave shows that the ratio of the 
heat d. to the ignition temp, is a meastfre of the prob- 
ability of detonation. Louis Goldman 

The mechanism of the upper limit of ignition of a 
mixture of ethane and oxygen (molal ratio 2:7). V. 
Sadovnikov. Physik. Z. Suwjeiunion 4, * 743 G(193^i) ' 
(ill German). — Ciu^es for the prc'ssura change against 
time in the explosion range sh<iw that CO is fonned first 
and ignites after an induction period. AIkwc the ex- 
plosion range CO oxidixes slowly. Louis Ck)ldman 

Some considerations of the theory of the upper pressure 
limit of ignition. N. N. Semenov. Physik. Z. Sowjet^ 
union 4, 709 22(1933) (m Kiiglish); ef. C. A. 28, 14*. — 
It is shown IhefMetieallv that for large conens. of O, 
the upper limit of partial piesstirc of C) is proportional ' 
to the .square root of the pressure of the 2iid reactant. For 
mixts. of O with P, S and 1*1 13 there is an upper limit of 
total prc.ssiire. For mixts. of JI +0 and CO + O, 
p^pt » const., in which pi and P 2 arc resp. the lower and 
upper limits of total pressure. These results check 
exptl. data in tht' literatme. Louis Goldman 

The mechanism of the upper limit and the kinetics of 
the ignition of detonating gds. A. Nalbaiidyan. Phystk. , 
Z. SowjeluntoN 4, 747 57(1933) (in Geniiati). * The 

detonation range Is widened and the iiiduetiou pericxl is 
dimintshed by II or O atoms formed electrically. Similar 
liehavior iii an A1 vessel shows that the upper limit is a 
property of the gas, not of the surface. I'he iiidueUon 
l)eri(Ml plotted as a function of pressure drops sharply, 
passes tlirough a mill, and list's sharply at the upiK*r 
pressure limit. I.r<mis Goldman 

The effect of inert admixtures on the lower limit of ignition < 
of gases. F. A. I.nVrov. PHystk. Z. Sowjetunion 4, 
787-94(1933) (in German). The ratios of the conens. 
of A to those of N and lie neces.sary to raise the lower 
limit of a mixt. of CH4 and air to one atm. are calcd. as 
1.2 and 1.73, resp. Similaily for a mixt. of H and air, 
the ratios of the conens. of CO3, IICl and Tie to N an* 
1.05, 1.06>itid 0.20, resp. Louis Goldman 

The effect of the diameter of the reaction vessel on the 
velocity of oxidation of ethane. P. Sadovnikov Physik. 
Z. Strujetunion 4, 735-42 (193Ji) (in English). -The rate 
of n*actioti in quartz vCvSsels treated with IljFs is inde^ 
pendent of the dimensions of the vessel. L. G. 

The effect of the surface of the oxidizing agent (iodine 
pentoxide) on the rate of oxidation of carbon monoxide. 
Asta|x:iiya, Vapnik and Zelkin. J. Gen. Chem. (U. S. 

5. R.) 3, 8;i9-42(1933). — ^The disagreement between 
various investigators «eoncerniiig the oxidation temp, of 
CO is explained bv their failure to consider the effect of 
the surface of the oxidizing agent. The oxidizing reaction 
of CO according to the equation: 120* + 5CO » 5CO2 + 
li, was investigated. J>etns. of small conens. of CO are 
more conveniently made with a large surface of the 
oxidizing agent, which decreases the time of analysis, 
assures more complete oxidation, p(*nnits operation with 
larger ^vols. of the air under investigation, and hence 
correspondingly inm'ases the accuracy of the analysis. 

W. P. Kricks 

Theory of the induction period. T. A. Kontorova and 
M. D. NcumanA. Physik, Z. Sowjetunion 4, 818-24 
(1933) (in Kiigluh). — Pressure change-time curves for 
consecutive reactions in the thermal decompn. of EtSH 
show that the theory of two c'onsecutivc reactions cannot 
explain the induction period in utiimol. reactions. 

Louis Goldman 


Lecture demonstration showiimf^aDniinnallty during 
induced reactions. Karl Gleu. ZJanorg. allgem. Chem. 
215, 271-2^1933).— A soln. of 250 ml. of 2 JV H.SO 4 
and 50 ml. of 0.1 ilf NaVOi is not reduced by 40 ml. 
of 0.5 N AsfOi. After the addn. of 5 wops of 0.01 M 
OsOi and 150 ml. of 0.0167 JIf KClOi* the yeUow vanadic 
acid is instantly reduced to blue quadrivalent. 

< V. F. Urban 

The speed of oxidation of hydroquinone by omen. 
1. W. Keinders and P. Dingcuians. Pec. trav. Mm. 
S3, 209-30(1934); cf. C. A. 19, 2441 . -Buffered ^ns. 
of hydroquinone were kept satd. with O at const, pressure, 
and the oxidation was followed by the rate of absorption 
of O, measured in a gas buret. The reaction piixt. must 
be stirred vigorously qnough to keep the soln. satd. with 
O; otherwise the factor measured is thy speed of soln. 
of O and not tlie spt‘ud of oxidation of hydroquinont'. 
The speed is proi)ortional to the concu. of the hydro- 
quinone, the pressnn* and llic sqttare of the OH -ion 
cotien. on ions, however, arc not consiuned durkig 
the oxidation. The. primary n*action product is oxy- 
quinonc', Which is unstable; in alk. solns. it pol^^fnerizes 
to humic acid, and in neutral, or ac4d soln. it combines 
with a 2nd mol. of hydtoquiiunie to form qtiiuhydroiA:. 
None of the* reaction mechanisms previously reported 
can 1 h* correct. No H20i is formed, and qiimone is not 
ail interiiiediate product. 'J'ht' following mechanism is 
proiMist cl: (1) C,H4{0H), t 

{2) C,ll40.-- + C>, — CjfiO*— ; (5) f.lLo.-'M- 
11*0 -* C,H,(OH)Oj + 20H -. By varvinu tHc buffers 
and usitiR samples of hydniquiuone of dilfercnt histfnics, 
it was shown that the speed of the reaction is mil due to 
catalysts accidenta!ly introduced. CUSO4 catalyzes the 
reaction thnaigh the fr)rmation of a sol by the C« ’ + 
and hydniqtiinone. MnS04 i^ ihso active, l>nt to a 
smaller extent, n. Influence of sodium sulfite. \' Ibid. 
231-8. — The oxidation of eitlier Na2SOg or hvdiociuinone 
is repH'Ssed by the prc*scnce of lift* other. The sjx'cd of 
oxidation of Na2S()i in alk. soln . is t(M> fust to bi* mea- 
sured; henei* the solns. are buffered by adding phosphates 
or borates. Borates do not repress the reaction as mnc'h 
as phosphates giving the same pw, since the former con- 
tain traces of Cu*'' ', which is a pos. catalyst for the oxida- 
tion of Na^SO|. As shown by color changes and e.m.f. 
incasiiiemeiits, Na2SOi is first altiK’ked. The bydro- 
quuione interferes by forming complexes with "the sp. 
catalysts for the reaction (Cu+^ or Co'^+). A chain 
mechanism of reactions is reject f*fC in favoi of the following 
j^Tics of reactions: (I) Cn * + SOi "-'►CuStb; (2) 

2CuSO. Cn*(SO,)*; (3) Cii2(SO,)3 -1-02-^ 2CuSQi — 
2Cn'+ + 2SO4-". J.* H. Reedy 

Speed of oxidation of metol by air and the effect of 
sodium sulfite. W. Keinders and P. l)ingc‘mans. Pe^. 
trav. ihim. $3, 2ii9 245(1931); cf. pieceditig abslrs. 
For the pu range of (>.0-6.6, the oxidatidn of metol (Me- 
NIIC8H4OH.II2SO4) vaiics*as the conen. of metol, t)ie 
O pressure and the coiicii. of Oil ions. The following 
m<*(*hatiism is in'oposed: (J) MeNHCbILOII -j- OH' 
MeNHC.H40- 4- H2O; (3) MeNnC2H40 4- O* - 
MeNHC.ILOr; and (J) MeNITCbK*?)*- 4- H * — 
MeN:C8ll402 4- HjO. Reaction (2) is the slow step, 
and fixes the measured velocity. (Tu’*’*' is a weak cata- 
lyst, and the effects of Mii Ni * ■*■, Fe+''‘, Co'^+, Ag ' 
and * arc still less. Na2SO| and metol mutualiv 
repress the oxidation of each other, ^‘catisc of removal 
of sp. catalysts. Again the NasSOa is first* attacked. 
No satisfactory mechanism is forthcoming. J. II. R. 

The kinetics of polymerization of butadiene in a riow 
discharge. L. Rutionovski!. J. Phys. Chem. (U. S. S. 

' R.) 4, 431-6(1933). — During the action of the glow dis- 
charge on butadiene at a pressure of 10~* to 10 mm. 
the pressure in the discharge tube increases to what 
corresponds to the cracking cS the butadiene; at a pres- 
sure above 10'^ mm. it decreases liccause of the pdym- 
erization of butadiene. Polymerization is also caused 
by the shock impact of the H atom during discharge in 
the mixt. of H and butadiene. The induction period of 
8-7 min.f typical for chain reaetiona, was observed in 
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all cases of polymcimtion. The chain character of the 1 by KiPe(CN)« is slow and iiicoiiiplete iiiaitilv tx^causv *>1 
reacuon IS confirmed by the acceleration of the latter by formation of dimcthvlkctarjiie. Hydrc»lysis of Uu* lalUi 
a^ixed A and 0« which hamper the diffasion and the acquires H ions, while oxidation of hydrazine requires 

^ tube, and also by OH ions. Hence rapid simultaneous action is impossible, 
the fact that the process is about 20% faster in a 10-em. Jl. E, Anderson 

tube than in a 1.5>cm. tube. The kinetics of the process The thermal decompoaition of nitrogen pentozide at 
are affected neither by the charai-teristics of the discharRc louf pressures. E. F. Linhorst and J. H. Ilodio-s. J. 

nor by the mab'nal of the electrodes. . ’ F. H. R. Am, Chrm, Soc, 56. SIJG 41(1934). - The rate of decoinpii, 

Oi^oleailar and intamolecular energy exchange. ^ was measured in a 22-1. flask at 35®, 45®, 55® and«5®, and- 
/I’iiolix Trans, Roy, Soc, Can, III, 27, 101 S from 0.05 to less than 0.(K)1 iiini. The reaction deviates 

(19.14) .—The gcneraliUes arising from the kinelies of ftom 1st order at alnnit 0.05 mm. and at 0.001 nun. the 
g^^us the type (J) RCH(0()CR')* order is about l.S. A 2.5-fold change in the ratio of 

f 0(OCR (2) (RCHO)i 3RCI10 an* con- surface' to vol. has no effect down to 0.(K)5 mni., Ixlow 
sioereo from the point of view of the relation of the which pre.ssurc the surface appears to retard tlie icactioii 

energy of ^tivation (o the liondJ conc'erned in the re- slightly. The data are compared with current theories 

actions. The heats concerned indieale that factors of iiiiimol. rL‘action. F. D. Rossini 

other *than the cxponeiiUal Arrh(*niiis E must Ik* Esterification velocities of alcohols m acetic acid. II. 
taken mt<\ ^count in a priori attempts to ealc. unimnl. 3 Anton Kailan and Simclie Schweln*!. Monaish, 63, 52 
reaction ’vcloi'ities. An equation relating the no. of 7S(1933); ef. (\ .1. 28, 102t The velocities of esteri- 

niols. reacting to the 110. of iilols. colliding and liasi'd upon fication of the following alc.s, were inesisiircd at 25® by 

the inen^ased reaction probability for a sp. cast' vs given. means of f .-ii. depri'ssioii : CH* • ClICIliOH , PhCHaOlf , 

„ • , . , J. W. vShipley PlKCIUaOll. Ph(CH,)30II, IMiCHiCHClbOIl, 2-, 3- 

Reason veloaty and mobility. K. Poslhnmus. Ret, and 4-nittoUMizyl ales., PhCH(f)II)Me and PliCH(OH)- 

irav. chtm, 53, 03 73(1934); ef. C. A. 27, 338(5.— Re- lit. The solvents weie dil. and eoned. Act >11, AcOlI -|- 

uction conr.ts. are not important foi the detn. of the Ac esters of the ales., and Acf)H 1- IICI solus. The 

“iiiobilily** or the "light or loose binding*’ of eoiistituenl coiLsts. of PhCH CITCII^OH and secondary ales, wi re 

parts of moy;. The energy *4 activation gives a lietter ^ iim*i'rlain, ptobablv lieeausi* of side lenctioiis. All the 
insight into the state ilf binding of the istom than does ales, wen* almost coinplelelv csteriiied tindi'r the coiidi- 

the leactioh cemst., in which factors occur that havi* lions used. Chaiiniiig Wilson 

nothing to do with the iiioliilitv. C'ontrary t«) tin* usual Velocity of hydrolysis of simple ethers. Anton Skrabal 
conceptions, the Na atom in MeONa IS approx, as strongly and Alfred Zaliorka. Afonatih 63, I 22(1933). -The 

tioiiiid as in KtONa; Cl in the einnpds. discussed by P. velocity consts. of the hvdiolysis of lit/), iso-PrOlit and 

IS more strongly bound than Hi in coif^*spondiiig coinpds., (iso-Pi);0 are coiiiparecl in ac], .solii., Ixjtweeu 55® and 

and NOa in a-C6ll4(>y >2]^ is less stiongly tionnd than in 90®, with /»-MeC'cH4SO»Il ^s catalyst. 'Phe uiiimol. 

/)-C6ll4(NO.j)2. Loui^* Kelley 5 eonsts. of the 3 ethers stand in the rntu»s 1*10.33. The 

Calculation of reaction velocity as a function of tern- hydrolysis of lCt»() is the slowest reaction evei tneasnrt*d. 

perature. Anton Skrabal. 63, 23 38(19.33) - Its velocity const, at 25® is 0.140 X 10 *®. The velocity of 

A lapid and accurate method of calcg. the eonsts. tor a hydrolysis of iso-IM>Kt lies lH*tween the geometric and 

no. of the usual vclcK*ity temp, functioiib ii desi'ulH*d. arithmetic nu*ans ot the velocities of Ihi other two. 

MetluKls of extrapolation and extrapedation eiiois aie Consts. in the e.\pressioii log k = — (/1/2') ■' /JJ’ 4- C 

considered. Chaniiiug Wilson foi the 3 conipds. aie A « 14,5.35, 13,445.0, 145*.12: B « 

The kinetics of the oxidation of picric acid by potassium 0 057 170, 0.04812, 0.00015; C - 55.0t59, 49.035, 57.71 1 . 
permanganate in aqueous solution. F. F Mnsgrave Chaiiiimg Wilson 

and U. A Mwlwvn-Hiighes. Tratts. Faratlav Soc. 2Q, 6 Studies on ether-like •compounds. XII. The deter- 
11f52 7(1933).- Kinetics of the reaction IkUwooii piciic mination of the velocity of acetal hydroly&is. M. II. 

acid and KMn04 were stndii*d in aq. soln. Pieri^ ac'id Palomaa and Aini Salonen. Ber. 67B, 424-9(1934); 

was completely oxidized to UNO, and C<)2. Perinan- cf. C, A. 27, 3194; 28, 405’^ 'Hie lates of acetal hy- 

ganate ions were rcduei^d to Mu()s.* The reaction wqs drolysis as catulyml by HCl w<*ie detd with an improved 

i)iinol. over a wide range of conditions, the const. Ix'ing diUiiomeler ol vi*iy vshiiplc i*onslinclion. 'Flie values 

independent of the conen. of H ions and only slightly obtained for and itsk (time 111 iniu ) an*, ri'sp,, 

affected by tne addii. of electrolytes. The abs. velocity MeCll(OFl)a, 7(5.5, 2(i(i. 3.48; h'1()CH2CH(OEt)», 

was lower than Hu* values calcd. by niaking reasonable 0 132, 0.512, 3.88, 0.00930, 0.0387, 4.13; 

assumptions about the tv|H* and no. of activating collisions. ’ CII/(()Me)2, 0.(K)187, 0 tM)853, 4.50; (jn2(()Me)OEt, 
Superficially tb<j results resembled Ihost* found for the 0.00409, 0.0191, 4.07; CH2(OMe)<)Pr, 0.tK)47t, 0.019.5, 

hydrolysis of esters. L. II. Reyerson •111. These uiiiiiiol. consts. vnie eoi. lineailv to ennen. 

• Oxi^tion-redttction potential ot the system xanthine HCl — 1 TV. With acetals R'Cli(f)R )2 an expansion 

uric acid. S. Fihtti. Compt. rend, 198, 930-2(1934); (xx'urs dining ludtolvsis, foi those like ClLtOR)! or 

cf . C. . 28, 1251 ^ The nonnal potential of the leactioii CH2(OR)()R’ contraction fs'cnis. W. H. K., Jr. 

tVWiNi +• 3l29T-‘CftH40j,N4-f Hals -1-0.113 0.(K)15 Reaction between solids. Alvaro AllH'ito Frr. sot. 

V., andA/' ■* 5220 g.-i*al. 'J'he heat of reaction at const . bmsil, qutm, 4, 202 18(1933). I)isi*ussioii and bibliog- 
pressnre is - 12,(K)0 g -i*al. If the (acid) disscK'U. of g niphy. ® John Ladhio 

hypoxanthhu* (-Kn - 2.12 X 10”»*) is taken into con- The theoiy of topochemical reactions. S. V. Izmailov, 
sideration, AF for the reaction CJl4()N2 H- 211,0 , ‘ Physik. Z, Stnojetunion 4, 8.35 42(1933)(in English). - 
Cftll40sN4 -f 211, is 5720 g.-cal. C, A. Silberrad 'I'he reaction veliK'ity in the case of deeompn. of a .single 
The t^dation ot* hydrazine by potassium ferricyanide. cry.stal is initially proportional to the 3rd powcT of the* 
I. The effect of gaseous supersaturation on the measure- time* if it is assumed that the reaction aniters appear coti- 
ment of reaction velocity. TJiomas N. Riehard.soii and linuon.sly during the reaction period. 1'hc log of the 
Kenneth C. Bailey, ^i, Prot . Roy. Pi^din ^oc. 21, time interval in which the reaction vclwity reache.s its 
43-^(1934). — ^Many reaction latcs are assumed pn>- . max. equals 1(2K f Ei) '3R7*1 -|- const, in whioli E. is 
pcirtional to l-he rate of evolution of a ga.seous product. 9 the crit. increment of the velocity at which the interface 
Viilien*hydrazme is oxidized by KjFe(CN)6 in alk. soln., is advancing. Louis Goldman 

the rale of evolution of N over an initial pericMl depends Critical solution phenomena. M. Fr^d. Trans. Roy. 
on the efficiency of .stirring. Thus stirring is required Soc, Can. Ill, 27, 179-81(1934).— Crit, soln. temp, 
to overcome a strong tendency for supersatn. of the soln. (C. S. T.) measurements wcri*, made on the systems (1) 
by N. This phenomenon can pasUy invalidate quant. MeOH-hexane-H,0 and (2) AcOH-C»H«-H,0. Puri- 

work on diem, kinetics. II. Tu» reaction in the pres- fication of the synthetic hexane resulted in lower values 
ence of ac^one. Ibid. 49-56.—- With Me, CO in excess for the C. S. T. of the system, a final value for one sample 
m a soln. buffered with*NaaHP04. oxidation of hydrazine giving the C. S. T. as 34.(5®. Because of the gn*al effect 
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of impurities in the hexane the Crismer method is recom- ^ 
mended for detg. H 2 O in McOH by using the system 
cyclohexanc-MeOH. No noticeable effect of pressure 
on the C. S. T. of the system AcOH-CiHr-H|0 could be 
observed when the presence of moisture in the gas space 
above the system was accmmled for. J. W. Shipley 

Note on phase equilibria in the system NstO-TiOi. 
Edward W. Washburn and Elmer M. Bunting. Bur, 
•Standards J, Research 12, 230(1934} (Research Pai)er No. . 
648); cf. C. A. 28, 1595*.— The following compds. arc ^ 
formed in the binary system NaiO-TiOi:NatTiO|, m. 
1030®, Nail'bOft, ra. 985“ and NaiTiiOr, m. 1128*. 

,R. Roscmaii 

The system carbon tetrachloride-water -methanol at 
30®. H. A. Sliowaltcr. Trans, Roy, Soc, Can, HI. 
27, 183-5(1934); rf. Homier, C. A,S, 817. -The binodal 
curve for the system CCb H 2 O CHiOII at 30® was detd. 
by the method of titration, titration with water being • 
employed for systems contg. less than* 35% IIsO and 
titration with CCI 4 for systems for 20-55% HjO thus 
giving l)oth methods for systems contg. 20-35% 11*0. 
The plait point was found at 0.018 g. 11*0 and 0.187 g. 
ClIiOlI per 1 g. sample. Especially pme ale. was not 
iiece&sary in securing const, values. J. W. Shipley 

Thermal analysis of the system antipyrine-chloretone. 
A. Rychterdwna. Wtadomoici Farm. 61, 95-7(1934). — 
The system antipyrine-chloretone represents a simple ' 
soln. A eutectic is formed contg. 40 mols. % antipyrine 
and 60 mols. % chloretone. This eutectic exhibits an 
excellent anesthetic effiK^t; it is used also in ointments, 
against neuralgia, rheumatism and arthritis. J. W. 

Physicodiemicd analysis of systems with diamines, 
m. Internal friction and melting of the systems ethyl- 
enediamine-butyl alcohols., D. E. DionisVv. J. Gen. 
Chfin, (U. S. S. R.) 3, 976 89(1933); cf. C. A. 25, 3t)08; , 
Glinin, C. .1. 23, 2345; Klgort, C, A, 24, 289. -The 
systems C,H 4 (NH*)* (I) and BuOII (H), Me*CnCH,OH 
(ni), J?tMeCHOH (IV) and MciCOH (V) wcic stmiied 
by the methods of sp. gr., viscosity at 0®, 25® and 50® and 
melting. The data oi)taine<l i)v the viscosity method at 
0® showed the ffiniiatiou of mol. compds. only of 1-2 
n and 1-2 III with the viscosity maxitna shifted in tlie 
direction of the more viscous ale. compouenLs. The 
system I IV pioduced.no visewsity max. at 0®, while < 
I-V gave a concave curve ftir the viscosity at 0®. The 
viscosity curves at 25® showed the greatest iucreasi’ in 
viHi'osity for the systems I 11 and 1 III and a concave 
curve for I IV and I V. The viscosity curves at 50® 
formed almost .straight lim-s, thus indicating an almost 
complete dissocn. of all these mol. compds. at 50®. The 
melting curvi'S for the 4 sy. stems pro<iuced 2 eutectics and 
1 max. with the sharpness I-III > I II > l-IV, and a 
markedly flat max. for I-V. Data for the melting of the 
4 systems and the viscosity of the systems I-II and I-III 
suggest that at low temps, all 4 Bu ales, form with I mol.* 
compds. in the proportion of 1 I to 2 ale. V. Reciprocal 
solubility of ethylenediamine and some hydrocarbons of 
the series C«. A. S. Broun, /did, 973-5; cf. Obukhov, 
C. A. 25, 3908. — The reciprocal soly. of the mixts. of 
1(K)% I and h> drtx'artMins of the fatty and cyclic siTies 
was studied with anhVd. c. P. hexane (VI), cyclohexane 
(VII) and iliisopropeiiyl (Vm). The solubilities of 
4.8% I in VI and 0.9% VI in I at 25® slowly increased 
with rising temp, to 14 and 19 at 90®, and then rapidly 
with further rise in temp, to 45 and 55 at 98.5®. The 
curve of the soly. of the mixt. of I and Vll is analogous 
to that of I and VI with the max. solv. of 22% I at 91.5®. 
Tn the triple mixt. of I, VI and VII the reciprocal soly. of 
I is dftcreased, ri*aching the max. at 160-5®. Expts. 
with the soly. of I in VIII produced inconclusive results. 

Chas. Blanc 

CataljTtic oxidatjion of butyl alcohol to butyroldehyde. 
A. M. Rubinshtein, A. A. Balandin, B. A. Dolgoploska, 
K. A. Morozov tand L. «1. Vagranskaya. J, Applied 
Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 6, 278-88(1933).— The oxidation 
was effected with air and with CO*, the following catalirst 
being investigated: (1) Cr*0« catalyst in a brass tube, 
(2) CriOi + MnC^ (35:65) in a bra.ss tube, (3) CuO, 


(4) CtsOi -f PetOt (1:3) in a brass /ube, (6) MnOt in a 
brass tube, (6) MnC^ + FesOi (2:3; in a brass tube, (7) 
Pe^Ot in a brass tube, (8) fused ViOi, (9) Ag (40%) on 
asbestos, (10) Ag (50%) on asbestos, (IV) Ag (76%) on 
asliestos, (12) Ag (50%) on asbestos obtained by pptg. 
Ag on asbestos with HCHO from NHa-AgNQi, (13) Ag 
gatize in a glass tube, (14) Cu (7.5%) + Ag(^.5%) on 
aslicxstos, and (i5) Cu (25%) + Ag (25%) on asbestos 
(50%) prepd. as iu (14). The reaction is accompanied 
by evolution bf heat (with the Ag catalyst) ; the catalyst, 
however, retains its activity. With 40-75% of Ag pptd. 
on asbestos there is no change in the yield of aldehyde and 
acid. Water improves the process and the bek temp, for 
all Ag catalysts is 350*80®. The most efficient catalyst 
is Ag (50%) pptd. oil tsbestos with HCHO. The 3 de]ds 
of aldehyde and acid were, resp., as follows, with air as 
oxidant: with finely pptd. Ag 72 and 4%, finely pptd. 
mixt. of Ag and Cu on asbestos 68 and 7%, « with (8) 
49 and 23%, with (7) 40.7 and 6.9%, with (5) 33 and 
0.3%. The highest yields were obtained with a Ag 
cal^yst, a, furnace temp, of 350-60® and an air velocity 
of 1 -1.5 1. per min. tlirough a tutx^ 15 mm. in«liam., 
the ale. -water mixt. (2:3) lieing preheated to 86-90 J. 
The temp, is lower for a Ag-Cu catalyst by 26-50®; 
for VjO* it is about 400® and for Fe*Oi 400-6M®. The 
Cr*Oi, Cr*0* -h MuOit and CuO catalysts in sticks pro- 
cured from Kahlbaum were useless. Expts. cyi the oxida- 
tion of BuOII with CO* ill the prcsance of V*Os were quite 
successful when made at .5(X)-50® and at an iidk. temp, of 
80 -95®. A. A. Boehllingk 

The oxidation of carbon monoxide with a silver qatalyst. 
Arthur F. Benbrn and Richmond T. Bell. X Am. 
Chem, Soc, 56, 50f 5(1934). — The rate of oxidaliuit of 
CO over Ag in the temp, range; 80-140® is proportiofial 
to the partial pressure of C(). With 075-745 tilm. of 
C'O present, the rate is the same for 10 mm. of O* hs for 
75 mm. With excess ()*, the rate per unit pressure of 
CO is alK)Ut 5 limes as great as with excess CO. The 
av. energy of activation is 13.3 kg. -cals. CO* does not 
inhibit the reaction. Adsorption measureiiicnts reveal 
no adsorption of CO*, a small adsorption of CO, and a 
slow irreversible activated adscirption i>f O*. The cata- 
Ivtic reaction is considered to consist of 2 steps (1) the 
activated adsorption of O* and (2) the reaction of CO 
with the adsorbed O*. I'he rate of O* adsorption ^s such 
as to fjerniit about a 30 40% coverage of the siirfaee at 
t he steady state n'ached during the catalv.sis. 1*. IT . E. 

, The physics of fhe*jphenomenon' of catalysis. Structure 
and genesis df catalysts, r. 1). Dankov. Uspekhi 
Fiz, Nauk 14, 63-94(1934).- -Interatomic spacing, crystal 
stnicture, suiface structure, promoters, mixed catalysts 
are discussed as studied by x-ray and other phys. methods, 
• F. H. Rathmaim 

Exact measurement of the specific hea^^of solid sub- 
stances at higher temperatures. XIII. The specific 
heats of vanadium, colunlbium, tantalum and molybdenum 
from 0® to 1500®. F. M. Jaeger and W. A. Veensti.; 
Froc, Acad, Sci, Amsterdam 37, 61 6(1934); cf. C. A. 
28, 1257‘.-— The cxptl. data yield the following values foi 
the heat capacity, in cal. per g. atom : V, Cp « 0.0414 -h 
0.1600 X 10 ’*/ - 0.34446 X 10“®/* + 0.7234 XdO-’F; 
Cb, Cp » 6.0120 0.722533 X 10“^/ + 0.21952 X 

10-^/*; Ta, Cp » 6.0244 + 0.38066 X 10“*/ -f 0.19919 X 
10-’/*; Mo, Cp - 5.8604 + 0.11828 X + 0.9949 X 
10 “V. ^ F. D. Jtossiai 

The heat capacities of magnesium, zinc, lead, man- 
ganese and iron carbonates at low temperatures. C. 
Travis Andcrsg)n. J, A m, Chem, Soc, 56, 849-51 ( 1 934 ) .- 
From heat-capacity data in the range 66* tq 300 ®K.^ the 
following values of entropy were calcd. for 298.1 K.. 
in cal. mol.“'‘ dcg.“': MgCO* (magnesite), 15.7 * 0.2; 
ZiiCO, (smithsonite), 19.7 ^ 0.3; PbCOi (cerussitiO, 
31.3 * 0.8; MnCOa (rhodochrosite), 20.5 0.3; FeCO* 

(sideritc), 22f.2 * 0.4. F. D. Rossini 

The heat capacities an^ entropies of potassium bromate 
and iodate from 15® to 300® absolute. The entropies of 
bromate and iodate ions. J. Elston Ahlberg and Wendell 
M. Latimer. J, Am, Chem, Sic, 56, 86M(1934)^." - 
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Mpaftty and auxiliary data the foUowiiiK 
were calcd. for 298.1 “K.: KBr<X 
36.20 * 0.1, brO,- (a^ 

* w* cal. mol. ' dcg.““^ F. d. R. 

The specific heat of aqueous solutions of strong eiec^o- 

Samoylovich. Physik. Z. Sowkiumon 
4, 8^p0«33)(iii l^mKlish). The drop*in sp.V'at is 
due to hydration, which decreases the no. of degtves of 
frcoflom, and to depolymcrizatiun of water.* Fularizatton 
iiicreosic's the sp. heat, this effect prevailing in coned, soln. 

--IS Louis Goldmun 

The energies of the atomic linkages in methane, ethane, 
methwol and ethanol. Frederick D. Rossini. J. Chem. 
Physics 2, 145(10t34).- -Data receitly obtained on heals 
of conibustioii yield for the reaction RH (gas) -f »/,(), 
(gas) - ROH (gas). Aff",. = - .10.04 x o.«) aml^o!o(’ 
^ 0.16, l^.-cal. per tnole, for MeOII and EtOII, resp. 
These data show that the energy of the picx'Lss of breaking 
a C II bo|id in RII and inserting () to funn R OH is 
appreciably affcctcsl by the nature of the radical R. 

X .. ^ Rossini 

^The Le Chateher-Bi^un principle. Max Planck. 
Siizber, prems. Akad. IPiw . Physik.-math. Klasse 1034, 
7i> 83.— Frpin the niatli. fOimulation ot the piinciple 
(C. A, 5, 3301), it is necessary to distinguish tietweeii the 
(plant. fact(|jr (vol., entropv, mech. displacenitMit) and 
the intensity factor (i^ssure, temp, and nicch. foice) 
eifpicssttd by 2 parameters. h. R. Rnshton 

Heat of fonpation of the iron carbide FcaC. Oeihard 
Nueser. KanerAVilhelm hut. EtwifomhuMR, Pus- 

selthrf 16, No. 1, 1-7(HI34). — A review of nieasim'ineiits 
of heat of foimation of FeA' shows vVrv varialile values 
lictwoeii pos. and ncc. ^ax. It was again d* ld. fiom 
amorphous C and nr-Kc at room temp, bv conec^rliuK the 
carbide (under sepii. of C) titid the pure h'e into the i<Kluk 
and ehtoridc, resp. From botli nietliods llie heat of 
fox'iiiation was found to Ik ^ 0 25 kg.-eal. 'mol , 

whieh corresponds to 44.0 t 1 4 cal./g. ccmeiitite, 
17 .S a. 1.5 cal./g. Fc, OtiS 20 cal g. C. 'Hie heat 

of combustion of fnielv distributed amoiphous C oti dis- 
mt(‘gratioii of carbide was found to be 107.0 kg.-i'id. mol. 
The heat of reuetioii in the formation t»f beS from o-bi 
niid rhombic S was 33,8«) -*= 1.10 kg. eal. mol. The 
Hiial icsiilt is that the heat of foimatior oi Fc^C lies in 
tile lunge of -I'S Jo —4 kg -I'al./iiiul. .uvoiduig to tin 
state of C and decreases with itii'i easing giaphiti/afioti 
b'orty-six references. • M. Harteiiheiin 

Phosphoric anhydride as drying agent. )\’. A. Pone. 
Chemistry Industry 1933, 210-7, — TIk necessity ot 


1 purifying PfO* before use as a drying agent in studying 

gas reactions is emphasized. R. C. A. 

Expansion charactcristie.s of some (*onitnon glasses and 
metals (Burger) 19. Mechanism of niacropolyuicri/ation 
reactions (Chalmers) 10. 

Bailor, John C., Jr.: I^lioratory Assignments for. 

2 Chemistry 2. Ann Arlmr, Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc. 

Burton, E. F. : Phciioinetion of Superconductivity. 
Toronto: TJniv. of Toronto Press. 112 pp %2, Reviewed 
in Can. Chem. Met. 18, No. 3, 30(H>34). 

Chapin, Wm.^H. : Exercises in Secoml Year Ch(*mistr>’. 
3id ed. New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Tiic. 266 pp. 
$2.60. 

Chaplet, A.: Pour Ic chimisle. 2nd ed. Paris: DiiikkI 
& Cie. 101 Ipp. F. 16. 

Fowle, Frederick E.: Smithsonian Physical Tables. 
8th cd., n'viscd. Publication 3171 of Smithsonian 
Miscellam'ous Collections. Washington: Smithsonian 
Inst (i82 pp. 

Giua, M., and Giua>Lollini, C.: Dizionario di cliimica. 
Dispensa XXII. Masse pkistichc-Naf talma. Dispeiisa 
XXI 11. Naftaliiia-Omologia chiuiica. 'rniiii: Uniotic 
lipografu'o edilrice torincsc. 70 pp., each. L. 10, each. 

4 Reviewed in Chhnie t-* industrie 31, 760(1034). Cf. 
C. A. 28, 2267«. 

Javet, £.: Agenda Dumxl, 1034. Chimie. 5:h*d ed. 
Paris: Dnnod & Cie. 624 pp. F. 20. Reviewed in 
Chimie Industrie 31, 765(1034). 

Motto, Mario: La sloria lisico-iiaturale del mondo. 
Milan: Via Fn^scobaldi, 1. Reviewed in Noinenclatura 
(him. 3, 70033). 

c Murray, D. Stark: The Laboratory: Its Placi‘ in the 
Mcxlein World. I^mdoii: The Feiiland Press. 117 pp. 
2s.; cloth, 3s. 

Nyrop, J. E,: A Ti(*atise on the Catalytic Action jof 
Surfaces. London: Willisinis & Norgatc. 76 pp. 7s. 
Kevkwed in Wortd Power 21, 190(1934). 

Offinger, H.: Technologisclics Taschetiwdrlei bncli in 
fnnf Spiaehen. 0th cd., rcvi-si'd. lid. 1. Dentsch 
Fniii/osisch -Italieiiisch. 26(i pp. lid. III. Ilalicn- 
6 isch Dentsch — Fraiizosi^eh . 2JJ4 pp. M. 0 each. 

Stuttgart: C. E. PcKxschel. ’ 

Stubbs, S. R., and AUanson, W. G.: Junior Phvsic.s 
and Clieinistry. London: E. Arnold & Co. 180 pp. 
2s. Od. 

Vezea, P. Maurice: Ia'^ohs de chimie physique. 2nd 
ed. Paris: Libraiiie VnilxTl. 648 pp. F. 66. 


5— SUBATOMIC PjlENOMENA AND RADIOCIIKMISTRY 

W. ALBERT N(iYUb, JR, 


' Some views on the wave and electron theories. Man- 
ih'e dc Broglie and Louis de Broglie. SiinUin 55, 77 86 
(1034). — ^A non -math, discussion. L. K Gilson 

Value of e/m. W. N. Bond. Nature 133, 327( 1034) . ^ 
vSonic (or possibly all) of the detns. of f'w» are really 
measurements of (136/ 137) (1.77031 ^ l».0(MM4) X lOL 

E. R. Rnshton 

The theory of the electron and the positive. W. TI. 
Furry and J. R. Oppenheimer. Phys. Rev. 45, 246-02 
(1034). — new math, formalism is given for the Dirac 
electron theory. A distinction is made between even and 
od(l operators; only dynamical variables coTTcsponding t(» 
even operators can be deld. without rendVring the no. 
of electrons end positives in the j>ystcin indeterminate; the 
momenta of an electron are even, but the coordinates are 
not. Thus the position of an electron cannot be given 
by a probability d.; the original Dirac theory gave false 
ncg. energy states as a penally for trying to localize the 
electron. In the new fonnalisni the infinite d. of neg. 
energy states has disappeared, But the pos. electron re- 
mains. On account of the polarizability of nascent elec- 
tron-positive pairs, thc'tiiclec. const, of a vacuum exceeds 


that of truly empty space; the effect might be found as a 
deviation from the Coulomb law when 10^ v. protons are 
scattered in IT . 'Flie entire theory applies only to distances 
greater than e^/nic^, L. S. Kassel 

8 A step forward in explaining the* Pauli exclusion prin- 
ciple. Mitikadii Hayakawa. Proc. Phys.-Math. Soc. 
Japan 16, 07 70(1934) (in Geinian). — Math. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Relativistic theory of atoms with many electrons. J. 
Solomon. Compt. rend. 198, 1023 -6{ 1934) .-^Thc 

Tlnanas- Fermi theory leads to a paradox when applied in 
the immediate neighborhood of tlie origin, as the field 
there decreases much more rapidly than indicated i)y the 

9 Conloinb law (cf. Jcnsim, C. A. 28, 1919*). C. A. S. 

The value of e/m from tiie Zeeman effect. L. K . Kinsler 
and W. V. Houston. Phys. Rev. 45, 104--8(1934) .—From 
very careful measurements of the Zcefiian effect of the 
red singlets of Cd and Zn, e/m — 1,7670.* O.OOlOc.m.u. 

" L. S. Kassel 

Technical and scientific uses of the diffraction of fast 
electrons. J. J. Trillat. Oesterr. Chem.~Ztg. 37, 29-33 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 1239*. — ^An address. Diffraction 
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of dectiDns by metals (foils and powders), org. crystals, 
ccUulosi* and gases is discussed. A. B. P. Duncan 

Diffraction of electrons by thin silver films acting as two- 
dimensional gratings. Hans Lassen. Physik, Z. 35, 
172 •‘>(1934). — A iiiothud is given for depositing thin Ag 
films on polished rock-salt surfaces by condensation from 
the vapor. A beam nt 35-kv. electrons is diffracted by 
some of these films as if by a two-dimensional grating of 
Ag atoms arranged as in the (100) plane of a single Ag 
crystal. C. D. W. 

Electron diffraction experiments with graphite and car- 
bon surfaces. R. O. Jenkins. Phil, Mag, 17, 457-4)0 
(1934). — hioiii the position of dilTractioii^spots, the side 
of the C heSagoii m graphite is 1 .44 A. with an inner poten- 
tial of 10.7 V. The 002 lattice spacing is 3.40 A. When 
u graphite surf^e is polished even lightly flic crystals are 
all oriented with the main cleavage plane <(M)1) in (he 
plaiK' of the surface. l*olLshmg amorphous C results in 
oiientation similar to that in graphite,* indicating that 
grains of amorphous C consist of aggregates of sttiull 
crystals bound together. When a piece of Fe is rnblied 
with a suspe^ion of culluidal graphite in oil, an adsorbcfl 
film of graphite is foniied on the metal, since washing doi‘s 
not eliminate the graphite cliffiaetion pattern. When this 
adsorbed film is rubbed, the graphite crystals are reduced 
in siw and become oncuted, tlnis preventing nietal-to- 
metal contact . E. J . Kaseubaum 

Electronic diffraction by cellulosic films. J. J. Trillat. 
Compt, rcftd, 198, 1025 7(1934). — DilTraction diagrams 
weie piepd. bv passing a monokine tic pencil of electrons 
of 20 2.5 kv. through films 50-100 A. thick of cellulose tn- 
nitrate (13% N), triacetate, tripropionate, and tributy- 
late, prepd. by allowing a drop of a suitable soln. to evap. 
on Ilg. A fn silly prepd., film is usuallv amorphous; 
micrtx:rysluls appear iii a few lirs., and in a fc‘w days 
(sfunetiines weeks) the whole film is cryst. with s<mic areas 
consisting of single crystals. With the pencil perpendicu- 
lar to the film all 4 cstcis give identical diagrams, but with 
it at 35 00® they difter. The cellulosic chains lie parallel 
and flat in the film with eqtiiv. atoms at the nodes of a 
(probably) inoiicKdinic network with a 7.10, b 4.68, t 
2.5 or 5.0 A. C. A. Sdlierrad 

Penetration of talc by fast electrons. CL Aminofl and 
R. Broome., Arkiv Ketni, Mineral, ^ Ceol., IIB, No. 25, 
.5 pp.(1933). The dilTraction pattmi of electrons after 
pas.sage through a very thin plate of talc was photographed. 
Whether the crystal structure was hcxagotial or pseudo- 
hi'xagonal c*ould not be dct<l. From the spacing of the 
dilTraction spots, the value of a is 5.25 A. E. J. R. 

The role of the spin in multipole radiation. II. C. 
Brinkman. Thysica 1 , 97 1 ( t.3( J 933) - In mamctic multi- 
jiole radiation the change ot the magnetic spin moment of 
the electron with time eontiihiites to the effect as shown 
fioin Dirac equations. B. J. C. van dei Hoeven 

Negative sections of the cold-cathode glow discharge in* 
helium. K. G. Etiielcus, W. L. Brown and II. McN. 
Cowan. J'hil. Mag. 17, 14f» 00(1934). — Cold-cathode 
djsc*hargcs in He at 1 nun. pressun* were studied by col- 
lector methods supplcnieiitcd opt ieally . Elect ron conens., 
electron temps, and tiptiiitials were dcld. in various .sec- 
tions of the discharge. Current -p. d. characteristics aic 
djseus.sed. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Investigations on positive and neutral rays. I. Neu- 
tralization of positive rays. Antonio Rostagni. Nwmt 
fimentn 11, 34-47(1934) . — ^An app. is desciibed for measur- 
ing the neutralization of ions of difTerent velocities in gases 
and at metal .surfaces. In grazing collision with a Cu 
plate, the percentage of A ions neutralized is very small. 
The effective cross sections of A, Ne, He and Hi for llie 
neiilralization of tlicirresp. ions are practically independent 
of the veloc'ity Ix'tween 0 v. and 4(K) v. The ionization of 
A and Ne by rolUsion with A"*" occurs in the range 60 v. 
to lf)0 V. J. B. Austin 

The theory of alloys in the y-phase. H. Jones. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (London) A144, 225 34(19«‘i4). — The zones of 
allowed energies for the loosely tiound electrons in alloys 
with the 7-struclure were investigated. The lowest group 
of energy levels is almost completely filled by the no. of 


1 loosely bound dectrons given by theiHLiime-Rothery rule. 

Large diamagnetic susceptibilities xnay be expected for 
allosrs in this phase, and the Hall coeff . diould change from 
large pos. to large neg. values as the compd. varies through 
the phase in the direction of increasing no. of loosely bound 
electrons. Gerald M. Petty 

Time variation of current in semiconducting material 
with low voltage. .G. Dech6nc. Compl, rend. 198, 1021- 

2 23(1934); cf. C. A. 24, 3948; 27, 4173.— With Hg elec- 

trodes and aS semiconducting material yellow HgG, 
PbCh, ZuO or efilorcsced Na2CC)k the counter c. m. f. 
increases slowly with the e. m. f . of the d. c. (Q.26 v. with 
a potential of 2 v., 0.50 with one of 96) ; with low voltage 
(a. g., 4 V.) the resistance increa.ses with time at the anode, 
and decreases at the cafnode, but on reversal shows an in- 
crease followed by a decrease. . C.* A. Silberrad 

Remarks on the objections to my theory oi the Crystal 

3 photoelectric effect. H. Tcichmann. Z.rhysitS7,2(i4- 
72(1933).- The criticisms of T.'s paper (C. A. 27, 1568, 
by Joff6 and Joff4 (C. A. 27, 4161), Deaglio (*€. A. 27) 
4728) and Monch and Stuhle (C. A. 28, 31*) are discussed. 

Egon Bretather 

Application of jdiotoelectric enfission laws to a barrien 
film photocell. G. Liandrat. Compt. rend. 198, 1028- 
3l)(19:n).— Recent w*>rk (cf. C. A. 27, 865; LfA. Wood, 

4 Rev. Sci. InslT. 4, 434(1933)) is discus.s4.‘d and the ad- 
vantage of conipariiig Ihe current/p. d. curfrs for colls 
unilluminatcd mid ilhmiiiiated witfi nionuchro|natic light, 
in both cases with imposed p. d., is emphasized, f|ic c<41 
then funetioniug as a i>hoto-resistant cell. ' C. A. S. 

Electronic conduction in alkali halide crystals. R. 
HOsch and R. W. Pohl. Z. Physik 87, 78 88(1933) 
temporal course of eoiid. of alkali halide crystals (ar^fiuial 
and natural NaCl, KOI, KBi) ofi iA-adiation reveals, that 

5 the high primary photoilectric cuireut diminishes* with 
lime liccau.se llie pos. centers annihilate the field aud so 
diminish the no. of migrating particles (cimtcr polariza- 
tion). A high dark current due to high letup, neutralizes 
this effiKit. Wilh artificial crystals another iwilariziiig 
elTt*ct IS ob.sc»rved which is due to the higher imperfection 
of attifieial crystals (iTystal cracks). Egon Bretseher 

Combinations of fields for velocity- and mass-spcctro- 

6 graphy. Walter Henncbcrg. Ann. Physik 19, 33r) 41 

( 1934) . — Theoretical study of combined elec, and niugnei u 
fields for focusing, dispersion aud sepn. qf musses in* beams 
of charged pat tides, E. J. Rosenbaum 

^Direct experimental measurement of electron affinities 
Paul P. Sutton and Joseph E. Mayer. J. Chem. Phynt\ 
2, 145-6(1934). — Through measurement of the equil, 
const, of the reaction, X ' X -h c", the* electron at- 
finity of an clectroucg. gas at 0®K. cun be calcd. At^ 
* equil. under Jow pressure the electron affinity can be 
detd. from the nos. of X”, X aud c " leaving J lie surface ol 
a hot thermionic emitter. Above ir)(X)®K., Is inols. aie 
completely dissoed. iutcf'atdms; .since very few of tlu* 
atoms are converted into ions the no. of atoms leaving 
the surface is twice the no. of mols. impinging. For cidcii. 
the temp, of the surface, the pressui c of the gas Xs, ai^fl t lie 
ratio of currents carried by ions aiiH electrons aic 
8 necessary. Preliminary measurements on la give a value* 
of 74.2 kg. -cals., in good agreement with other methods 
A description of the app. is included. Calvin Brous 

Attempt at a theory of /S-rays. Enrico Fcnni. Rium 
cimento 11, 1-19(1934). — A quant, thfiiry to explain the 
emission of j9-rays is based on the existence of the neutron 
The emission of dectrons and neutrons from a nucleus 
in the act of A^isinte^ation is treated by methods siniilai 
. to those used to descrilx* the emission of ligh} from an, ex 
^ cited atom. Fonnulas for the half life and for the form of 
the continuous /3-ray spectrum deduced from this theory 
give results in rea.sonable accord with expt. J. B A. 

Scattering of hard 7 -rays by lead, and the annihilation of 
positive electrons. K. J. Williams. Nature 133, 415 
(1934). — The backward, scattering of hard 7-rays by a 
Pb sheet 0.1 mm. thick is increased 25 3% when a 3-mm. 
A1 sheet is placed on the side of \jhc Pb sheet away from 
the radiator. A wax sheet is placed between the Pb sheet 
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and the ionization charJber to absorb pos. electrons escap- 
ing from the Pb. Thij is an addnl. verification of the 
hypothesis of Blackett and Occhialini, that the *hiuc1ear** 
scattering of hard 'jr-rays by heavy ekments irf due to the 
annihilation of po^. dectrous produced by the v-rays 
(cf. Joliot, C. A. 28, 192P and Thibaud, C. A. 28, 

^ . - Gerald M. Petty 

The use of the mterferometer in the isotopk analysis of 
water. R. H. Crist, G. M. Murphy and H. C. Urey. 
/. Chem, Phys. 2, 112-15(1934); cf. C. 4.28,697*.— The 
Zeiss hiterfenimeter has been applied to the analysis of 
HiO contg. H*. The instrument was calibrated with 
samples of H2O whose d. had previously been detd. by 
means of a pycnometer. Cells 40, 10 and 1 min . long wci v 
used, the min*, quantity of H*0 required Ijeing 1 .5, 0.3 and 
0.05 cc., resp. With the 40-miii. c8ll, the pn^cision is 
about O.OJ.%. “ • G. M. Murphy 

Isotopic fractionation* of water by distillation. Norris 
K. Hall and T. O. Jones. J, Am, Chem. Moc. 56, 749 rji) 
(193^). — H2I) contg. about 3%^ of the heavier isotope on 
distn. gave 3 fnictions with sp. gr. l.(KJ3;hi5, 1.003444 ainl 
1 .(M).3540; at 10 mm. the 1st fifth of the distillate ecattained 
.32% less Ulavy isoU^pe and the last fifth about 25% more. 

• • C. J. West 

• Electrolytic concentration of ^e heavy hydrogen iso- 
topes. B. Topley and H. Eyring. Nature 133, 292 
(1934); cf. C. A, 28, 907*. — Electrolysis of 11,0 with 
various metals 'is electrodes gave \ alucs for the electrolytic 
sepn, factor rijnging \uti\,\cn 7.0 and 2.H. •The inc'tals 
studied, iif decreasing order of this factor, were: snicMUh 
PI, Pb, Fe, Cti, Ag, Ni, W, Pt black, liquid Ga and Ilg. 
riie factor is slightly less in acid than iu alk. solti. Model - 
ale clianges iu c. d. have little effect, theory of the 
sepn. is <liscussed. G. M. Murphy 

Chemical separation of itho isotopes of hydrogen . i<: . 1 ) , 
Hughes, 'C. K. Ingold and C. L. Wilson. Nature 133, 
291-2(1934). — The ratio, a for the sj). rales of discharge 
of IP and H* when metals .ire dis.solved in H3O is not ehar- 
iiotiTistic of the inclal but depends in some unknown wav 
i»n cxptl. conditions. h\)r Na the ratio is 2.9 and varies 
very lit I le from st rongly acid to basic solii . llie values for 
Ca atid A1 range between 1.3 and 1.6 and 4.0 and 4.9, 
jesp. These depend on conditions with better results in 
.ilk. soln. For very pure Zn and com. Zn the ratios are t 
.1.6 and 6.8, resp. Zii-Ca cctuples gave vsducs as high as 
s.O. This suggests that couples may be of use in s<.]pn. 
I>. detns. were made' to det tbc eonen. of H*. Various 
iiieial.s were studied as weU as conipds* forming volatile 
hydrides with KtO. G. M. Murphy 

Research on heavy hydrogen at Princeton. Hugh S. 
Taylor. Science 79, 303-6(1934). K. H. 

Heavy hydrogen and the work of Harold C. Urey. . 
W.»D. Harkins. CAew. Batf. 21, 83-7(1934). E. H. 

Preparation of heavy hydrogen. P. Ilarteek. Proc. 
rhys, Soc, (Loiiti&n) 46, 277-4<0( 1934) .—The prcpii. of 
ln*avy H by the electrolysis of a)i win. with Ni elec- 
' I odds is descrilied. E. R. Rushtou 

Natural separation of the isotopes of hydrogen. Mal- 
I oliii Dole. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 999(1934) . — Combus- 
iion of kxrosene f7nm Oklahoma oil fields gave a TT2O with 


changed in CtH4(OH)i; the extent of exchange increased 
markedly with the time of contact with AcOK and with 
H gas. The work with H, docs not yet indicate the 
po.sitiou of equil. G. J. West 

. The disintegration of deutona by high-speed protons 
and ^e instability of the deuton. Gilbert N. Lewis, 
M. f^tonlcy Livingston, Malcolm C. Henderson and 
Ernest O. Lawitmee. Phys. Rev. 45, 242-4(1934); 
ef. following abstracl. — Otherwise identical targets contg. 

and H*, resii., were bombarded with protons of 1.5 X 
lO* V. eucTgy. The H* targets gave an excess yield of 
long-range protons, altribult^d to deuton disintegration. 
Tlie range of these protons indicates a neutron mass of 
alx>ut l.tK)]. • L. S. i^ossel 

The hypothesis of the instability of the deuton. G. N. 
I-ewis, M. S. Livingston, M. C. Henderson and K. O. 
Lawrence. Phys. Rev. 45, 497(1934); cf. preivditig ab- 
stract. — It is suggested that the hmg-ratige protons of the 
former work may h'i'Ve been produced by C** -f- H* ““ 
C»* + H^ [- 7 or a similar proi'ess; on this view, the role 
of IP ill the liirgcl would be to eontaiiiiuate the (H')** 
lH*am with (H®)-^. L. S. Kassel 

Transmutation effects observed with heavy hydrogen. 
M . L. Oliphant , P. Ilarleck and Rutherford. Nature 133, 
413(1934).- NH4CI, (NIl4)^S04 and HiP04i “i which the 
IP was largely displaced by IP, were tioiiibaided with pio- 
lons and with ions of H*. With protons, no large differences 
were observed between the and H* eoiiipds.; with IP 
10ns, there was ail enornioiis emission of fast protons from 
the IP eonipds. with a range of 14.3 cm. and an energy of 
(‘mission of 3 X 16* v. An equal no. of singly charged 
particles of 1.6 cm. range was observed, as will as oIImt 
weak groups. A sltglilly suialler 110. of iieiitroiis of 3 X 
16* V. energy was also observed. It seems likely that two 
deiitoiis imite to foiin a He aHiin of mass 4.6272 and 
1‘hargc 2. This nucleus, on ueeoiiiit of its large surplus of 
energy over that of ordinary lie of mass 1.6622, breaks 
into two (smiponents. A possible lenetion is 2IP 
III* + H}; this agrees with the ranges of I \ and 1.6 cm. 
which wc‘re found. Another possible leaclioii is 2IP 
He* -h n^; this He** particle should have a n*coil of 5 nun. 
This gioiip has not, as yet, been detected. 

Cierald M. Petty 

Disintegration of the separated isotopes of lithium by 
protons and by heavy hydrdgen. M*. 1.. Oliphaiil, E. S. 
Shire and B . M . Crowther. Nature 133 , 377 ( 1 934) .— 'The 
isi>topes of Li were sepd. in the nearly pure stale iu amts, 
of I 7. Ion currenls of seveial inieroainp. iiassed through 
• elee. and magnetic fields and the metal was eolleeled on 
metal disks e(K>led with liquid N . It was Jixed by c.xposut e 
to HCl. Li* and Li’ wlien bombarded with piotoiis 
gave a-particlw ol 11.5 nun. and 8.4 cm. range, resp. 
When lionibarded with dcutoiis the former gave nr-partHes 
of 13.2 cm. range and protons of 30 cm. range. Li’ gave 
uf-parlieles with ranges up to H cm. and neutrons. 

• G. M. Murphy 

Production of induced radioactivity by high-velocity 
protons. J. D. CcK'keroft, C. W. CiiIIktI and K. T. S. 
Walton. Nature 133, 328(19.34). — A target of Aoheson 
graphite was bombarded with protons, then removed and 


a (1. 7 pts. per million greater tlian that of ordinary ILO; 8 placed against a (k'iger ismnler. The observations sug- 
tliiophcnc-!ree CaHe from the destructive distn. of coal gest that the unstable isot opt* is produced by the addii. 

; ive a product with a d. 8 pts. per million heavier; H^O of a proton to C^*. No marked increase in the no of 
I tom honey showed an increase of 4 pts. C. J . West isiuiits was observed when a mixed beam of IP and protons 
The relative reactivitfes of the Itydrogen isotopes with was substituted for the proton beam. li. R. Kushton 
chlorine. G: K. Rollefson. J. Chem. I*hy5. 2, 144 5 Artificial production of radioactive substances. C. C. 

1934). -The phot ochein. reaction: CO -f- H* 2CI2 Lauritsen, II. R. Crane and W. W. Harper. Science 
^ 3 )Cl2 + 2IIC1 was studied with IP. TP is less reactive 79, 234-5(19J14). — Curie and Joliot, C. A. 28, 2*262S 
iiM his reaction that H* because of the fact that the reaction iioint out that if their cxplaiiatioii of the artificial radio- 
wiih IP has a slightly higher heat of activation. ^ aiftivity induced in B, Mg and A1 by a-particle bombard- 

G. M. Murphy iiicnt is correct, N‘* should be produced by hombaiding C 
Exchange reactions of hydrogen atams. Norris F. Hall, with deutons. Targets of LiF, Be, IlaBOa, C, Mg and A1 
1' verett Bowden and T. O. Jones. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, were bombarded for 15 min. with a 5-iuicr(nutipere deuton 
'' ■►6( 1934) .—Approx. 2% heavy H2O was allowed to dis- current at 9(K),()(K) v. and promptly observed in the Geiger 
^•4ve various substances and later sepd. from them by counter. C gave the largest cff(*ct and lEt next. The 
distn. at atm, pressure. No interchange of H was found other substances gave appreciable effects which may hav(‘ 
during iMicf contact with KCl, KH2PC]^, AcOK, BzONa or been caused by C' conUmination. The nature of the de- 
H gas; Vi of the H2 in the substance immediately ex- layed activity was detd. by use of a Wilson cloud chain bet . 
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Both the decay period (14 luin.) and the max. energy of 
the electrons mm C indicate that the active isotope here 
concerned is the same as in the case of B bombarded with 
a-particles as reported by Curie and Joliot. About one 
radioactive atom is produced for about 10^^ deutons inci- 
dent on the target. Emission of nr-rays from C during 
deuton bombardment is probably ossoed. with the emis- 
sion of protons and the fonnation of C>*. Formation of 
accounts for al>out 9^% of the transformations and 
fonnation of N less than 1 %. Oden E. Sheppard 

Artificial transmutation of magnesium by polonium a- 
particles. H.Klarmann. Z. F/tysfib 87, 411 24(1 933).— 
The Kutherford-G(‘iger counting tube is used to study the 
disintegration of Mg by Po o-rays. « Special stress is 
laid on a max. of efficiency together with good geometrical 
conditions. Four groups of protons of 7.1, 8.5, 9.8 and 
1 1 .(! cm. range are found. They correspond to the * 'reso- 
nance groups'* of Pose (C. A. 25, 248,* 4178), in con- 
firmation of P.'s obsiTvations. . Egon Brctscher 

Angular distribution of protons ejected by neutrons. 
N. A. Dobrotin. Compt. rend, acad. set, U, R, S, ,S. 
IN. S.], 1, 179-8()(in English 180-1 )( 1934) .-Ka-Eni + 
Be was used as the source of neutrons. Pnitous were 
ejected from a paraffin plate placed inside a Wilson cham- 
ber so that the bundle of neutrons was approx, perpendicu- 
lar to its surface. The image of the chamln'r was pro- 
jected on ground glass, upon which the track of the proton 
was recorded as it appeared. The angular distributions 
of the projections of 77 observed protons arc shown in a 
figure. Calcd. results arc closer to those of Kuric (C, A, 
27, 6G35) than of Auger and Monod-IIcrzcn (C\ A. 27, 
3137). E. R. Rushlon 

Emriments with neutrons. L. Meitner and K. 
Philipp. Z. Physik 87, 484h 97(1933).— I'hc tracks due 
to collisions of neutrons* with H, A, N or O atoms are 
studied in a Wilson chamber. The max. netitnm etiergy 
(from Be with Po a-radiation) is about 13-14 X 19* v. 
This gives for the mass of the neutron 1 .(K)53-l .(X)42 (from 
the reaction: Be* H- « “ C** + n) . Most of the protons 
have an energy of 0.19-1.9 X lO* v. The same max. 
energy is found for collisions of neutrons with N at(»ms. 
Some disintc^ations have lieeii observed with () and N. 
The 1st reaction is due to: O'* 4“ u *» C'* + « W'lth a 
high heat of reaction, the 2iid to: N'* + n = B" 4- a 
with no sxirplus of crier gy. 'Plic neutron mass as deduced 
from the last reaction is 1.005(1. The scattering of the 
collision protons is of spherical symmetry with reference 
to the center of gravity of the moving particles. E. B. 

Some experiments on the production of positive elec- 
trons. J. Chadwick, P. M. S. Blackett and O, P. S. 
Occhialini. Proc, Roy, Soc, A144, 235 49(1034); cf. 
C. A , 27, 2873. — Th<* emission of poMtroi\s was observed 
under dilTcrent exptl. conditions: (1) fn>m Pb exposed 
to 7 -rays from a 'J'h active deposit, (2) directly from a Th 
active depo.sit and (3) from Pb exposed to the y-rays and 
neutrons emitted by Be, R and F when bombarded 'by 
Po a-particlcs. About 4t)()U tracks of electrons and aliout 
490 tiacks of positrons were obtained. The cncTgtcs of the 
positrons elected fr<«n Pb by Th y-rays support the view 
that a positron and an electron arc produced sitiiul- 
tancotisly by the interaction of a y-ray and an atom, anrl 
that the masses of positron and electron arc equal. I'he 
positron and electron arc probably created in the elcc. 
field outside the nucleus I'hc area of cross section of 
the Pb atom for the production of a positron is calcd. 
to be 2.8 X lO"** sq. cm., in good agreement with the 
ealens. of Hcitler and Sauter (C, A. 28, 1921*). When 
7 -rays of high frequency pass through Pb, about '/§ of 
the^cnergy absorbed from a y-ray of h» * 2.6 X !()• v. 
is used in creating a positron and an electron. Nine 
photographs of positron and electron tracks arc shown. 

Gerald M. Petty 

Investigatioil of tho secondary radiation ezdted by a 
hard y-radiatijn. Th. Heiting. Z. Physik 87, 127-38 
(1933); cf. &, A, 28l 406*. — The y-radiation scattered 
by Al, Fe, Cu and Pd on irradiation with the Tli C’' y- 
rays (/i >■ 4.7 X. U.) at an angle of 130^ is studied by an 
ionization method. The secondary radiation has for all 


1 elements the same wave length of }3.8 X. U. This corre- 
sponds to an energy of hn - mc*f According to Dirac's 
theory the folloiving mechanism is adopted: The Th C' 
y radiation releases a positron from the nucleus which com- 
bines with a shell electron to give 2 (quanta of light of 
energy me*, m is the mass of electron at rest, c is the ve- 
locity of light. The intensity of tliis radiation increases 
with the sqivu*e of the at. no. of the scattering element. 

2 A hard component is found in the case of Pb. Contrary 

to Meitner (C. A. 26, 27, 4241) no radiation of the pri- 
mary frequency is found. Egon Brct.scher 

Measurements of the fluctuations of the cosmic radia- 
tion. W. Mcsscrschmidt. Z. Physik 87, 800-5(1933); 
cf. C A, 28, 36'. — ^The Pb shield of the ionization chamber 
has an opening which is rotated every hr. by 90” . A 0.3% 
surplus of radiation Is coming from the west. This points 
to pos. particles as constituents of the cv>smic radiation. 

3 . Egon Bfetscher 
Ionization by cosmic-ray particles and swift /9-particles. 

Gordon L. Loc'hcr. 7, Franklin Inst, 217, 39 -^(193^) . — 
Exaiini. of the cloud tracks produced by cosmic rays and 
by fash /9-particles shows primary ionization and also 
branch tracks due to secondary ionization . These branches 
are of 2 kinds: "ofdlision4[)ranches," having a tyide 
langc of energies, and "rofliation-branchcs," having select . 
. groups of energies, characteristic of clectran transitions 
^ of the atoms of the gas. The production of the 
radiation-branches is exactly similar to tfip Auger effect. 
The fact thht radiation-ionization occurs prpduccs dis- 
crepancies between the ener^ lost along fracl^ ana the 
ionization produced, and immensely « compucates the 
problem. Helen S. Ilopficld 

The path of g secondary cosmic-ray charged particle 
in the earth's magnetic field. I. S. Bowdn* Pkys, 

5 Rev, 45, 3*19-51(1934). — ^Tho c<isinic-ray latitude effects 
cannot be explained by the action of the earth’s magnetic 
field on charged secondaries produced by primary photons. 

. L. S. Kassel 

The mechanism of cosmic-ray counter action. Carl D. 
Anderson, R. A. Millikan, Seth NcddiTnicycr and Win. 
Pickering. Phys, Rev, 45, 352-63(1934). — Two (Viger 
counters were uscul to actuate a cloud chamber in a strong 
magnetic field. Such an arrangement has a strong selcc- 
^ live action on showers. I'he counters respond simultaiie- 
oiisly when no single panicle could penetrate both. 
Shqwers contain pos. and ncg. electrons; in leaving IIil 
nucleus, these electrons sometimes* generate an intense 
photon spray. XUis photon spray is of increasing iinpr>i- 
• taiicc in activating two cfiunters simultaneously as tin* 
intei veiling Pb is increased. A light clement, tf. g., C, 
has little powci to produce showers or spaays. The total 
y energy in a shower is not larger than that which has been 
observed for single electrons. The.sc effects are nottfii* 
tirely conAstent with the Dirac theory. L. S. Kassel 
A y-ray ionization chamber for use mtk a direct-current 
amplifier. L. F. Curtiss.! Bur, Standards J, Research 12, 
167-72(1934) (Research Paper No. 641). — A new type of 
y-ray ionization chamber, in which the source is wklnn 
the central electrode, is described. The chamber is so 
designed with guard rings that only off annular* zone of 
8 ionization about the source of y rays contributes to ihi 
measured ionization cm rent. This arrangembnt yields 
ionization currents for av. prepns. of Ra of the order 
10““ amp. which are readily amplified by a vacuum- 
tube amplifier so as to be readably 'on a microammelcr. 
Results obtained were accurately comparable with deln*'. 
made by means of a gold-lcuf elcctniscope. The arrange- 
ment possesses advantages over the electroscope, and is 
particularly suited to the routine standardization of coni. 

^ prepns. of Ra and Rn. « R. Raseman 

The /9-ray spectrum of Th B 4* C -h C'. Kan Chang 
Wang. Z. Physik 87, 633-46(1933).— The energy dis- 
Iribulion of /9-rays is detd. by deflection in a magnet a 
fidd and use of an electron counter. Twenty lines are 
found belonging to energies between 500 and 4(XX) H/r. 
The primary spectrmn of Th B has an upper limit for 
2340 Hp, that of Th C at 8500 Hp. The probability of 
the internal photoeffect for IhOkiT, Z, M and N levels is 
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detd. from the inteiuwy ratio of the primary /9-specUum 
of Th B and that ov the photoclec. active line of the 
energy hw » 3.77* 10* v. Egon Bretscher 

Portable deteeior for radium. L. F. Curtiss. Bur. 
Standards J, ResJarch 12, 379-82(1034) (Research Papct 
No. 663). E. 11. 

Redetennination of the half life of radium. D. Krost 
Walling. Z. Physik 87, 603-6(1033).— Tdc half life of 
Ra D is 22.3 ^ 0.4 years. Egon Brct.schcr 

Tt\e diatributiem of the radioactive thaniuni isotope Th 
C' in solutions of thallium salts. Johannes Zirkler. 
Z. Physik 87, 410(1033).— A soln. of TING, made radio- 
' active by addn. of Th C' is mixed with Tl(NOj)a. The 
T 1 +'*”*' is sepd. and its 7 -aclivity detd. It is found to be 
more feeble than it should if complcl • exchange is assumed. 

.. Kgon Dretscher 

Working formula for the age detennination of a radio- 
active mineral. Alois F. Kovarik. Am. J. Set, 27, 
103-203(1934). — The hypothcsi*s assumed for the soln. 
of the problem of the age of a radioactive mineral are stated . 
Two previously derived equations arc indicated fs giving 
a correct, basis for solution. A third equation is derived, 
ba^ed partly on the inteusi|.ics of the isotopic leads in the 
Pb of the mineral and in ordinary IM) and on the equation 
giving the atpt. of ordinary l-t) derived from the basic 
equations. Act D and ordinary Pb may be considered 
as Pb of at. wt. 207.2, initially present, without an error 
greater than*observatiqpal. Gn this ba^js, equatioiLs 
having tarnu'ifor only the U and 'I'li ciuaiitities involving 
lime are given.. A suggested procedure is indicated aticl 
an example given. Alden H. Emery 

Radioactivity of mineral springs of Greece. M. Pertes- 
sis. Conipi. rend. 198, lOM 5(1034)* cf. C. A. 27, 
3260. — The salts, temp, and radioactivity of 32 mineral 
springs .of Greece have Wen detd., and the radioactivity 
and cotnpn* of the gases evolved at 4 are given. 

C. A. Silberracl 

Biological detection of radioactivity of rodks. O. 
Muck. Strahlenlhrrapie 46, «3(1033).' The reaction 

depeuds on the vasoconslriction of probed nasal mucous 
membrane a Her contact of the human body with radio- 
active material. B. C, A. 

The quantum scattering of x-rays. I. .Multiple Comp- 


COPh. The data for Be agree closely with the wavc- 
niech. expression. The relative proportions of modified 
and unmodified radiation of wave lengths 0.25, U.31 
and 0.395 A. scattered at 150® were detd. for Be, C, Al, S, 
Fc, Cu, Mo, W and Pb. The abs. value of the angular 
Kcattcriug coeff. at 150® was obtained for C and Al at 
0.31 *and 0.305 A. 'ITicse data agree well with the values 
calcd. for gas splattering. E. J . Rosenbaum 

Extension of the x-ray spectrograph. ^ Spectrograi^ 
focused by a curved crystal. X-ray emissioii spectra of 
gases. Y. Cauchois. Ann. Phys. (ll), 1, 215-66 
(19.34); cf. C. A. 27, 4165. J. B. AiwUn 

X-ray spectra of the L-series of silicon and silica. 
Manne Siegbahn*and Torsten Magnussoii. Ndture 133, 
257(1934) . — DiffcTciices in the lines tif Si and SiOa at about 
136 A. are described and compared with the analogous 
case of Al and AbO*. C. D. W. 

Determination of crystal orientations with the Weissen- 
berg x-ray goniomhter. J . Palacios, J. Ilengstenbcrg and 
J. Garcia de la Cueva. Anales soc. espafl. fis. quint. 
31, 811 21(1933). — An analysis of the problem and its 
application to wire and rolled foil of Al arc described. 

C. D. W. 

Characteristic x-rays from metals in the e^eme ultra- 
violet. II. M. O'llryaii and H. W. B. Skinner. Phys. 
Rev. 45, 370 8(1934). -X-rays in the region 50 500 A. 
are studied f«>r l.i. Be, C, Na, Mg, Al, Si and Ba, The 
Ba baud is an O — ► TV transition. The bands for the other 
metals arc due to couduction i‘lcctrons falling into the K 
or L .shell. The energy spread of the banrls may lie calcd. 
from Sommcrfcld’s theory of metals, and permits the no. 
of couduction electrons to be detd.; the result is 1 f*>r 
Li and Na, 2 few Be and Mg, 3 for Al, and possibly not 
far from 4 for vSi, though the tjieory is not strictly appli- 
cable to it. L. S. Kassel 

The spectroscopy of ultra-soft Rdntgen radiation. II. 
Maime Siegbahti and T. Magniisson. Z. Physik 87, 
291-309(1933) ; cf. C. A . 24, 5212. Egon Btelschei 
Widths of x-ray lines from alloy targets. Lyman (i. 
Parralt. Phys. Rev. 45, 364 9(J934). ^ L. S. K. 

Precision measurements of rhombohedric crystal lat- 
tices. J. Wciglc. Ilelv. Phys. Acta 7,46-50(1933). A 
met hod is developed to ol)laiii from Dcbyc-Sclierrer 


toneffect. H.Hulubci. Ann. phys. Ill], l,ry-53iPJli4); o patterns precise re.sults o^ the diuieii.sinns of a crystal 
cf. C. A, 27, 3879. — (1) Expressions fur the change in lattice even for uon-cubic crystals. The iiielhod is ap- 
wave length with multiple Compton scattering arc deiived 
for the electron at rest aiwl in motion. This scattering 
was studied with a Cauchois fixnjsing* spectrograph (cf.^ 

C. A. 27, 464, 2622) for the K scries lines of Mo and Rh 
scattL*red front paraflin and Li at angles iK tween 0® ainl 
130“. Double scattering was found for all angles, and 
triple, for some. 'J'he distribution of tlie inleiisiiy of the ^ 
scattered rays shows that triple and higlier-ord**,r scattering 
is not negligible, JI. Non-existence of partial absorption. 

Ibid. 53-8.— No evidence was obtained <jf the partial al>- 
sorpUon of Ray (cf. C. A. 24, *4213; 25, 2:i(i()) with ab- 
sorbers of lampblack, Al and B, although cxiMisures were 
sufficient to detect rays much weaker than expected for 
this ciTcct. I1& Weak characteristic emission lines. 

Ibid. 50-71. — Wave-length mea.surcmeiils obtainecl for 
the forbidden K series lines of Rh arc: ^4 533.11; 8 

- 540.12; and the .spark satellite, /So « 548^.23 X. U., 
and, for Mo, K/3a *• 635.<i5 X. U. (cf. C. A . 27, 3tit»5). 

Victor Hicks 

Preliminary experilhents with x-rays on oxygen, acety- 
lene ethylene, in the solid state. H. II. Mixiy. 

Rapports et Communications, No. 24, Congr^ intern. 

Jrota, Buenos Aires, Communications Kamer\ingh Onnes 
Lab. Vniv. Lei^nSo. 223, 1 - 8 ( 1932 ).— Debye -vSeherrer 
spectrograms of O, Call* and Cillo in the solid state were 
obtained. O was at the temp, of liquid H* tuid the o^er 
substances were at the temp, of liquid air. The data 
did not allow a dcUi. of structure, but seemed to indicate 
.the presence of inferior symmetries. C. PL P. Jeffreys 

gi^ftoriti or of homogeneous x-raysi of 0.25 to 0.4 A. Ivor 
BackhursL PhU. Mag. 17. 321-51 (1934). -The relative 
angular intensity dtstribulioii at 0.31 A. was measured for 
Be, panf&n wax, H*0, turpentine, CeH*, KlOH and Ph- 


plied to NaNO*. Kgon Brctschcr 

Focusing method for x-ray crystal analysis. A. Kogo- 
zinski. Compt. rend. 198, 9Ki-5(J934). — The method 
consists csscnlially in arranging the substance under 
exaniii. in a hoop, the plane of which is peipendicular to 
the incidcnl iHiaiii of x-rays, and of which the it*nler lies 
in that beam. * A small Pb screen prevents direct incidence 
of the licam on the photographic film. 'I'lie method 
greatly 1 educes the period of exposure. C. A. S. 

•Photographic means of reflection of x-rays. XII. 
Comparison of photographic and ionization methods. 
J. A. Barasoain and R. Siilvta. Anales stfc. espafl. fis. 
quim. 32, 5.3-t)'l(l934). — Greatest accuracy was obtained 
when all lines were darkened to about the same degree. 
Under ihesi- conditions, both methods give the same results. 

li. M. Syniincs 

The law of photographic blackening due to ve^ soft 
Rfintgen radiation. H. Broili and II. Kiessig. Z. 
Physik 87, 425-31(1933) .--The density of v^ious photu- 
graphic plates on irradiation with Ka C (45 A.) or Cu 
(1.54 A.) radiation is proportional to the incident energy 
in the last case only. The plot for the C radiation is 
strongly curved, the sensitivity of the plate decreasing 
wy much with intensity. This is due to the high abiori>- 
lioii of the soft radiation. Kgon Brctschcr 

Relative merits of film and paper for industrial x-ray 
work. Ancel St. John and 11. R. Isepburgcr. Proc. 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials 33, Pt. II, 761-0(1933).— 
Both films and papers were exposed for l*min. to x-rays 
under Pb shields varying in thickness from 0.005 to 0.080 
in. in steps of 0.(K)5 in. When the tube was operated at 
150,000 V. the emulsion under the Pb strips up to 0.020 
in. was over-exposed on both film and paper. Gradations 
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ill density on Ixith could be distitigui^cd from 0.020 to 1 H. Beutler. Z. Pkysik 87, 10-27(1:933); d. C. A. 28, 
0.066 of Pb. Onegin, welded boiler pUtu with a small 1286*.--Thirty absorption lines ai^observed which oorre- 
plate 4% of the thickness of the boiler plate was placed spond to *111018111008 (4d)»(&j)*, ^Sq -► (4d)»(6s)*wp»Pi,- 
betwe^ the x-ray tube and the emulsions. A bole was Wi or (4d)»(5s)*m/»Pt or »Pi. Th^ terms agree weU 
placed m the shed for comparison purposes, 'fhe sheet • with the arc spectrum of the succeemhg dement (In), 
amd hole were distinguishable in both film and paper. The lowest terms arc diffiuie because they only differ a 
Films may be contact -pnnted for comparison purpos^; little energetkally from the series limit ‘of Cd I. The 
paper “negatives’* were photosUted. Papers dried tnp*Di (not diffuse) and the mp^Pi term.M (diffuse) con- 

in 2 hrs., films in 3. llic cost of paper is less than « verge to the •Di/i(4d)®(6r)* level of Cd***. IV. The 
thatofiilm. With respect to speed and contrast, film and zinc spectnim between 1150 and 700 A. obtained by exdta- 
paper arc of equal value. With respect to general con- tion of the shell (Zn U) . Supplement: CompdHson 
vcnience the balance is in favor of paptTs. H. £. M. of the tenns of Hg Cd P and Zn P. H. Beutler and 

Shift and unsymmetric broadening of absorption lines K. Guggenheimer. Ibid. 176-87. V. The doublet at 

by foreijgn gases. Chr. Ffichtbaucr *and F. GOsslcr. 660 A. due to the excitation (d the (30)* dhell of potas- 

Z. Physik 87, 89-<104(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 409*.- The slum. (K P resonance lines.) Ibid. 18H ffl. E. B. 
broadening effect of He, Ne, A and Na on the Cs doublet Inves^tion in the Schumann Ngion. m. The 
4666 and 3876 A. is detd. iiidcpendciiUy pf pressure and spectra rahon, cobalt •"d nic kel iA me spect^ region 
temp, as well us the shift of the absorption max. and the 3 from 2000 to 1670 A. R. Orafin zuDohnu. Z. Pkysik 87, 
dissymmetry of the line due to the addrt. of gas. The half 616-32(1933) . Kgon*Brctschcr 

width of the Cs line is found to be about 26% larger than Studies of series spectra. IV. Molybdraum# I. 
that of K. The broadening incn‘ases from Nc, Ns, A Miguel A. Catal&n and Pilar de Madariaga.* Ren. acad. 

andHc to the max. imth H,. Epm Brelschcr cie„c. Madrid 30, 621-69(19:«) ; cf. C. A . 28. «W.- 

The nuclear moment of xenon. Hans Kopferttiann 644 lines are classified into 120 quintet and septet levels and 
and Eva Rindal. Z. Phystk 87, 460 9(1933). — many tenns are assigned. A no. of analogies to the s^Jec- 
an angular moment of I ** Vs and a neg. magnetic trum of Cr I are pointed cMt. A general iiieUiod of fixing 

moment, Xe'« has / « V*andapos. magnetic moment. ^ stories limits is given. The fundamental limit given by 

lilgoii Bretscher Kiess for Mo (69,660, cf . C. A . 17, 3463) gives results in- 

Non-Ritzian nature of the *5 terms of mercury. I. compatible with those of Cr 1 and other cltnienis of this 

Waleistein. Nature 132, 139(1933). O. G. Iieriod. The value 67 ,2(X) 2o0 gives bet Vr rtpultsund 

The anomalous Zeeman effect of some single hyperfine leads to an ionization potential of 7.06 J] B. A. 
structure components of the mercury resonance line iiie spectrum of fluorine, F II, F IH, F Iv. 1. S 
2537 A. I. ^e v-components. Anton 2vironas. Helv. Bowen. F^yr. Rev. 45, 82 6(1934). — A no. of uncs are 

Phys. Acta 7, 224 5(i(193«3); cf. C. A. 28, 40*.— The classified, and Iht; ionization potentials detd. to Iw 34.81, 

method of taking resonance nirves due to Malinovskii 62.36 and 87.34 v., resp. L. S. ]^ssel 

modified t)y Scheiu ( C. A. 23, 4888) is used in combination 5 Large electronic isotope effects in molecular ^spectra, 
with Mrozowski’s prcK'cdure ( C. A.27, 229, 899) tostudy Herrick L. Johnston. Phys. Rev. 45, 79 81(1934). 

’ the Zeeman effect of some hyperfine components of Hg Curves are given showing the jisotopic shift in the spin 

25.37 A. The results arc complicated lieeause the 2^man doublet sepn. for BO and OH; the sepn. is zero for zeio 

splitting is of the same order of magnitude as the hyper- AT, increases to a max. of 2 cm.“* for B“0“ — and 

fine structure. The results are in agreement with the 20 cin.”^ for 0‘*H* — 0‘*I1S and decreasi*s as K increases 

observations by Schiller oil the hyperfine structure carried further. The Isotope effect is fitted hy the theoretical 

out with interference spiTlroscopes and those ealed. by irealiiiciit of Hill and Van Vleck (C. A . 23, 34) though thi 

Inglis (C. A. 28, 408’). Egon Bretscher ^ separate doublets arc not given correctly. Otlicr curvi*' 

The Pgschen-Back effect.* I. L-5 coupling; the show the isotopic effect in the A-doublets for *11 v, and Ml V/ 

*P*Z> multiplets of zinc and cadmium. J. B. Green and of OH, which an^ not accounted for by theory. No ap 

I). K. Gq|y. Phys. Rev. 45, 273 6(1934). L. %S. K. pre6iablc isotope effect exists for the,*Z level. L. S. K. 

The fine structure of the Balmer lines. W. V. Houston A relation between intemuclear distances and bond 
and Y. M. Hsich. Phys. Rev. 45, 263 72(1934). — A new , force constants. Richard M. badger. J. Chem. Physu 
method of treating interferometer patterns of doublets is 2, 128 31(1934). -For diat. niok. the, relation between tin* 

used to del . the sepus. of the centers of gravity for the 1st bond force const., hot and the inlemuclcar distancet »*• 

6 Balmer lines. The cxptl. .sepiis. arc less? than expected accurately expicswd by the equation: koir, — </*;)* 

fiom the theory, giving a calcd. fine-structure const, of 7 X 16*. The const., d,„ depimds only tm the iqw. 
(1/a) « 139.9. The Afficulty must be in (he theory of in ihe pen«'dic table in which the elements of Uie mol. an 

the II atom, pos.sibly in the neglected interaction of the located. The equation is applicable iiolsogly to the not niai 

electron with the radiation field. L. S. Kassel state but also with a Jew jiossiblc exceptions to all e\ctii*<l 

Arc spectrum of tellurium. S. Gopala Krishnamurty. states. Uses of the relation are dis«.'ussc*d and the c\tiii 

Oirrca/ .Vet. 2, 210(1933). — Note on an are spectrum from sion to polyat. iiiols. is suggested. Calvin Dtoqs 
the visible to X 16(K). (*. B. Taylor Rotation -vibration coupling in diatomic molecides 

Perturbation in the spectrum of Se H. K. R. Rao and C. L. Pekeris. Phys. Rev. 45, 98-10:1/ lff.l4) -The wav » 
S. Gopala Krislinamurly. Nature 133, .328(19:14). A g equation for a rntating-vibrating mol. with a Morse poll n 

IKTtiu'tiation in intensity, o]>viously due to the mutual (ial energy is solved. It is found that a.' «= 

interaction of adjacent spectral lines, is found. The otlier ( ;i( R,/x,w,) ’/* — (3 jB,/x^,) J , the factor in bnu'kets havniR 

characteristics are generally analogous to those of As I or been added by the rotation. This factor luus an av. valm 

S II. Details will be published shortly. E. K. R. of 0.7 for 93 mols.; the exptl. valuq? matter considerablv. 

The arc spectrum of radium, libbe Rasmussen. Z. but have nearly the same av. L.*S. Kassi'l 

Physik 87, 607-16(19.33). — The arc spectrum of Ra is Investigationa on the continuous spectra of atomic and 
studied in the region SCKKF-IO, 0(H) A. The ionization po- moleciflar hydrogen. Daniel Clialonge. Ann. phys. [\\\f 
tcMial is 6.176 v. Egon Bretscher 1, 123-214<1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4169. — ^ITic coiitinuoir 

fteasure shift of the iron multiplets. Comparison of 9 spectrum of at. H was obtained by a condensed dis^diaige 

two independent methods. Erwin Beglingcr. Helv. in H; the continuous mol. spectrum was produced by un 

Phys. Acta 7, 149 69(19.33). — The pressure shift of 2 uncondensed discharge. The distribution of energy iu tiu 

multiplets of 1?hc arc spectrum and of some spark lines at. spectrum as a function of wave length is represented b\ 

of Fc are detd. by visual and photometric methods. a curve with 2 level stretches, one assoed. with the Baltnci 

• Egon Bretscher series and beginning where the series ends, the other a-ssoi'd^ 

Absorption spectra resulting from the excitation of file with the Paschen series. The interat. Stark effect 

Inner electrons. HI. The cadmium metrum between important in this spectrum. The continuous mol. s(k^c- 

1100 and 600 due to excitation of the (4a)^* ohell of Cd I*, trum increases in intensity fnmi/^he red to the Iduc, 
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A niAX. At A.f tncA falls off rapidly in tin* Scliuniann 
urcfexplatiicd by the theory of Winons 
jmd Stuci'kelbcrg /C\ A. 23, 1054). These- continuous 
bau(^ arc also fotad in the spectra of stars of tyties A 
and ^ Austin 

Ptedissodation in the first positive group of nitrogen. 
A. van der Zicl. Nature 133, 4lti-17(l«;it).^Thc clic- 
tronic level diagram of the normal N* mtfi. is shown. 
Transitions between mol. levels and between electronic 
levels#re given. Gerald M. Petty 

Active nitrogen and the auroral spectrum. Josc-dIi 
Kaplan. Nature 133, :«l(19;i4); cf. C. A. 28, 070% 
1271 — A photograph is given of the afterglow in N, 

which n-semUles the aurr)ral spectrum and shows a trace 
of the second pos. hands. » K. R. Rushton 

Hydrocarbon bandp in the solar spectrum. R. S. 
Richardson. Aslrophy^, J. 77, 1*)5 21 1 (la'W). G. G. 

The visibly absorption spectrum of iodine and the in- 
duced predissociation of the iodine molecule. V. Kon- 
drat%v and 1.. J*olak. Physik\ Z, Smojetunion 4, 7(i4~S0 
(19<*i3)(in Gcnnan). — ^llic absorption curves of I in the 
range 05(^^-6100 A. for various pressures of Nj, (>a, HCI 
and of I, arc recorded, showivg 3 iiiaxitnsi corrcsiuinding to 
the levels in the excited mol. coticsp<indiiig to the vibra- 
tional quantugi nos., 22, 29 aiuf 30. 'Jlie effective eniss 
section of N was calcd. to be 3U limes the cross section from 
kinetic theory. The effect of added 1 on the adsorption 
spectrum rescuinles tlial other ga.sc>s. • L. G. 

Alfeorption 'Affect in the il/-series [of tungsten and 
tantalum]. V. Kund. Nature 132, 130(1033). 

G. G. 


The spectrum of MgF. F. A. Jenkins and Rnfael 
Oiiifeld. Phy'i. Rev. 45, 220-33(1031) f cf. C. A. 27, 
4170.— Measurements ol |lii;baiid lieails and ol the parti- 
ally resolved robitionul structure are used to cviilu:it<‘ 
eoo, 71o' and /io' foi the *25, *25 and *11, *25 systems of MgF. 
hor the normul stale, ro" »; 1 .75 X 10 * cm. L. S. K. 

Tht absorption spectrum of water vapor in the region 
below 2000 A. Gert Ratlienau. Z. Physik 87, 32 50 
( 1033). — The cotidilioiis lor obtaiiimg an intense continti' 
oils .speetruin below 2200 A. arc staled. The results an 
used to study the absorption specMrum of (!Oj and watei 
in the extreme tilt ru -violet. Predissocii. uamls of IhG 
begin at 17S0 and 1340 A. Continua were found at 10, 
17.8, 10 and 24.5 v. The last two aic new. The ab- 
sorfUion of CO2 is peireplible only for light of < 10 'v. 
'J'hree n'gioiis of eoiitiniious absorption are found iH-lwetii 
tM»0 and 000 A. ' Itgoii Mret seller 

The vibrational eneigy level system of the linear mole- 
cule HCN. Arthur Adel and h. h. Parker, l^hys. Rev. 
45, 277 -0(1034) ; c‘f. C. A . 28, 1025^.- New mesisurcnients 
ot tip- absorption spectrum of IICN give llie 3 fuiidanu-nlal 
frequencies as 2037.0, 712.1 and 3301.2 cm. V; the 7 
sf‘cond-ordei aulv4»yTi‘’<dc eousts. are also given. Thi* 
lie*iiiencics for If*CN are pi edict ed to be 1020, 570, 25S0 
em.“% with a probable accuracy *of I/. S. Kassel 

Electromagnetic waves of l.l cm. wave length and the 
absorption spectrum of ammonia. C. h\ (.'leetoii and 
N. H. Williaiiisv Kei^. 45, 234 7(1031).— Hy 

means of a magnelo-stalic oscillator as a source, the ub- 
.orption spectrum of NH* gas was mapped between vrave 
lengths of 1.00 and 3.H ein. Max. abseirplion is at 0.8 
eiu ' *; this absorption i.s due to Iraiisilion between the 2 
lowest stales of NIli, yjhieli exist because the N atom has 
I equiv. iKisitions. The frequency as deld. by the far 
iiifra-ix-d measurements of Wright and Randall (C. A. 
27, 5247) is 0.07 cm . . llic diffei eiicc is at least partially 
cine to the dissymmetry of the line. L. 8.,Ka.ssel 
The band spectrum of phosphorus nitride. F. N. 
(iliosh and A. C. Datta. Z. Physik 87, 500^(1033). — 
I'he wavelio. of the ciuLssion siK-etnim of FN is given by: 
'' « 30818.2 -f in(K).5 (v' + »//) - 0.8 (v' + 7*)*1 - 
1 1337.0 (»*' 4- V2) - 7.0 (w + % )*]. The heats t»f dis- 
suen. for the slates with — 0 and v" ^ 0 are 5.4 and 
V 0 V., resp. • X'-Kon Hrctscher 

Remarln on the publication by A. Petriluln and J. 
Hochberg: The molecular spectra of some indium and 
gallium halides. £. Miesrher and M. Wehrli. Z. 


1 Pkysik 8, 310-11(1933); cf. C. A, 28, 411% 1273% 

Egon Bretseher 

Photographing in the infra-red region of the spectrum 
by the method of the extinction of a phosphorescing screen. 
V. L. Levshin, V. V. Antonov-Rutimnuv.skiY and 1). A. 
Tumeritian. Compt. rend. acad. sci. U. R. S. S. |N. S.|, 
1933, *270 8(iii French 278-9) . - Some data on Zii phos- 
phide screens are given. F. H. Rathnmnn 

s Infra-red absorption of organic compounds. III. 
AlUrt Roth. Z. Physik 87, 102-205(1033).- The infra- 
red absorption l)elwcen 0.8 and 2.0 m is deld. for the fol- 
lowing compds. : Pr Ct, iso-Pr Cl, formic add, Me formate, 
Pd formtite, benzolrdchloride, benzoyl chloride. Me {^mzoate, 
ani.sole, anisaldch^e. The absorption maxima are col- 
lected in a table revealing llie eorrespoiidetice of valency 
iMmds and infra-red absorplioii niaximu. K. B. 

The Raman effect of nitrobenzene. If. F. Uertlcin. 

3 Z. Physik 87, 74^ 8( 1033) Raman spectra of nitro- 

iKMirene are studied above and below the transition point 
observed by Wolfkc and Mazur (C. A. 26, 037, 2358). 
No differem-c is found. Kgon Hietsehei 

Ramon spectrum of heavy water. R. W. W'ikkI. 
Nature 133, 100( lO.’M) ; ef. C. A . 28, 1002% M. McM. 

Raman frequencies of the NHt group. J. Raniakrislina 
Rat> and C . Sainbasiva Ran ( 'urrent .v i. 2, 2t)9( 1 1)33 ) . - 

4 Raman spectra of NH| salts, solid and in soln., shoiv a 

band due to NII4 radieal, not 11/0 as claiinecl by .some 
woikers. H. Taylor 

The Raman spectrum of lead tetramethyl. A. 1% F. 
Duncan and John W. Murray. ./. Chem. Physics 2, 
140(1034) . — For the Raman Kpectrum of FbMe4 the follow- 
ing lines were fuiiiid: 135(8 br), 458(10), 472(8|, 700(Va), 
030(0), 1155(3), 1100(2), 2021(8), 3000(3) cm. % Lines 
2021 and 3000 arc ussigtied to fibratioiis of the C — II 
*» lK»nd; 930 is probably a haniumie of 458. The other 
lines ate attributed to bending and stretching motions of 
a tctraluslral pc>nla1oniic mol., the 3 lowest to bending 
and the others to slielehing. tZalvin Brous 

I'he Raman spectrum of arsenic trifluoride and the 
molecular constants of arsenic trifluoride, arsenic tri- 
chloride, and phosphorus trichloride. Don M. Yost and 
Jf»lin E. Sherborne. /. Chem. Physics 2, 125 7(1034).— 

6 The Raniiiii freciiieiieies of AsFj were found to be; wi(l), 
707; ui/(l),34l; «..(2), 014 ;*iiiid w,(2), 274 rtn.»^% The 
uUims descTibe a regular (riniigular pyramid with the As 
alDiti a( the vertex. The bond angles foi AsFi, AsCU and 
FCb weie i*siablisl«*d from elect roU'diOraci ion data. The 

•eiilrnpies of the .3 irihalides were ealed. 'fhe standard 
free energies of toiniatioii of AsCl.i(l) and AsCla(g) at 25* 
were deld. to be -415, 100 eal. and — 02,718 cal., resp. 

i Calvin Broil s 

7 Changes in the Raman spectrum of sulfuric acid on dilu- 
tion. L. A. Woodward and R. G. Homer. Proc. Roy. 
Soc^ (London) A144, 120 -43(1 034).— Mien>photonietcr 
curves of the Raman speelra of H'/S04 arc reproduced for 
0 ecmens. ranging from 10 to 100%. 'I'he characteristic 
fiequeucies are: ll^SOi, 381, 555.5, 010, 078 and 1121; 
1LS(3, ',505, 805.5 and 1030; S04'’”, 452 and 982; while 
417 and 1105 ein. ' arc common. The inherent breadth 

g of the lines is about 25 eni. % McasAreinenls on solns. 
of MgSO. give no evidence for a variation of the Sf)4"" 
fn*queiiey 082 with coiicii. Cf . als<i Nisi {C.A. 24, 3437), 
Woodward (C. A. 25, 2918) and Bell and Fradrickson 
(C.A. 25, 5005) . Gerald M. Petty 

Study of electrol3rtic dissociation by the Raman effect, 
n. Nitrates. I. Ramakrishiia Rao. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(I^mdon) A144, 150-05(1034); cf. C. A. 24, 3952, 5577; 
28, 054*. — ^Raman frequencies of the nitrates of Li, Nfa, 
9 K, NIL, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba and Pb arc given; in the cryst. 
state they differ for different cations, but in soln. they are 
all the same, being 725, UMO and 1367 cm.’L Frequen- 
cies an* higher in the cryst . slate, except for NHiNOa and 
possibly KNOs. The spectra of coqcd. NaNOi and NH4- 
NOa solus, did not revival a trace of any addnl. line due to 
undissoed. tnols. The intensity of the nitrate line is pro- 
portional to the conen. in NaNOg solns. Conclusion: 
Nitrates are completely dissoed. in aq. soln., even at 
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UiKh conciis. Thb disagrees with results obtained from 
cond. data. Gerald M. Petty 

ContiAtioiia •pectroffl In the light scattered hf |dy«orol 
and other liquids. O. 11. Howden and W. H. Martin. 
Trans. Ray. Sac. Can. Ill, 27, 01>6(19a3); cf. C. it. 26, 
2056. — ^The continuous spectrum in light scattered by 
glycerol was found to be due to a fluorescent impurity 
which was produced by photochem. decompn. cau^ by 
the Hg line 4047 A. or shorter wave lengths and which 
fluoresced when excited by 4358 A. Glycerol recrystd. 
4 times gave a continuum about V 4 of its original intensity 
but after inadiation for 24 hrs. with the whole Hg spei'- 
truni th'* purified sample diowed so murh continuum as to 
mask the Kaman lines almost completely. J. W. S. 

Magneto-optical dispersion of organic l^uids in the 
ultra-violet rerion of the spectrum. Vn. Tna magneto- 
optical dispenuon of isotmtyl formate, methyl butyrate and 
ethyl malonate. R. H. Lavery and K. J. Evans. Phtl. 
Mag. 17, 361-69(1034); cf. C. . 27, 6646.— Values of 
ft and the Verdet consi. 5 were obtained m the wave- 
length range 6678-2961 A. For iso-Bu f 01 mate at 10.7" 
«* - 1.9038 -4- 0.944-10-V(X* - (0.1083)»1 andwd - 5.38- 
10-* XVIX* - (0.1083)*)*. For Me butyrate at 12.25® 
«* - 1 .9082 -F 0.914-1() -V[X* - (0.1076)Mand«« « 6.114* 
10 » XV|X» - (0.1076)»1^. For Kt inalonatcat 18.5® «* « 
1 .9701 -t- 0.979*10* VIX* - (0.1 124)*) and nB - 5 25*10 *» 
XVlX* — (O.U24)*l*. The values of e/tn in e. m. u. 
(r, the charge and nt, the mass) are: iso-Bu formate 
0.99* BF, Me butyrate 0.98*10’ and Kt malonate 0.94*10’. 
It is assumed that the same absorptkin band is responsible 
for ordinary dispersion as well as magneto-optical disper- 
sion. K. J. Rosenbaum 

The rotatory power and the abso^tion of isosteric mole- 
cules. Magnetic rotatory dispersion of thiophene, furan, 
pyrrole and benzene. Peter Pieiswerk. Hdv. Phys. Acta 
7, 203-23(1933) . — ^The absorption and rotation of benzoin, 
methyldesoxybemotn and desyl cMortde are detd. The 
rotatKin is anomalous in the absorption band itself. The 
contribution of this band (due to tlie C — O Ixmd) to the 
total rotation is calcd. front Kuhn’s theory. The mag- 
neto-rotatory power of thiophene, pyrrole, furan and ben- 
zene is followed to the liegnming of absoqition. E. B. 

Light absorption and double bonds. K. W. Haussci . 
Z. te(h. Physti 15, 10 20(1931). — The absorption spectra 
of cotiipds. eontg conjugated double bonds arc given for 
the rcgugi 750-200 uim (mol. alisorption coefT. plo(U*d 


(indoleninc dyes, cyanidin ddorii^ and polyenes in coned. 
II^S 04 ) arc of the same spectral tn>e and show a deavage 
of the b^d at the max. which appoap more clearly the 
larger n is, the lower the temp., or theCnore sym. the mol. 
The fluorescence emission sp^ra aresliinost mirror images 
of the absorption spectra, but according to Stokes’ law 
are display to the smaller frequencies. Ttiis frequency 
differenoe is OTOught about by the loss of energy by absorp- 
tion and emission and by a solvent effect. The emission 
spectra of®diphenyloctatetracnc in various solvents are 
practically the same but the absorption spectra vary con- 
siderably. The deavage in both emission and absoirption 
is contused by the frequency (about 1600 .cm."') of the 
C double bond. This frequency is also obtained from the 
Raman spectra. l\ic principle Ramon lines are for w 
1,1665; 2,1644; 2 ^ 1639 ; 3,1618; 2', 1608; 3% 1601 ; 
4, 1699; 6, 1676 cm."'. This decrease with increase of n 
shows that the conjugated double bonds form a simple 
system which acts as a whole optically as wdl as chemi- 
cally. The intensity of th*e Raman lines increases stilingly 
with inrreasc in n for similar conens. Janet E. Austin 

Polarlmetric Investigatiofis on narcotine, r Parisellc. 
Compl. rend. 198, 928^0(1934). — Measurements o( (cv| 
are for the green, of dispersion. A, for the indigo and srellow 
lines of Hg at 17®. In ACl aq. soln. [a] of narcotinc (I) 
increases with addn. of HCl to -{-240® for 1 mol. (I) H- 
30 Ha, A to 1 .35. In CHa. [et] of (I) .tf Cl is -f 660®, A 
1.96; of (I)P[al ■■ — 1(X)6®, 0r2.44. (I) dissdved in ex- 
cess of aq. NaOH has [a] -|-273®, A 1.94; 4m ^ding HCl 
(a] diminishes until with formation of • the hydrochloride 
of the Na salt it is —587®, A 1.9; further addn. of HCl 
causes mill arotcyt ton, |at| after 48 hrs. becoinnU +230® 
The changes of ingn of [a] are attributed to rolauon of the 
mecomc group around its linkling with the is^uinohne 
nucleus. C. A. Suberrad 

The chemical action of light. Frit/. Lieben. \ Oesterr 
Chem.^Ztg. 37, 20-3(1934). — ^A historical review from the 
biochem. standpoint. The effect of ultra-violet light on 
sp. amino acids and proteins is given qualitatively. 

A. B. F. Duncan 

Photochemical action of complex radiations. M . Padoa 
and N. Vita. Z. wwa. Phot. 32, 186-95(1933); cf 
C. A. 27, 4173. — It is explained that the thickness of thi 
green filter (NiSOi soln.) was not 1 cm. but 8.2 cm , and 
Wmthcr’s criticism (C. A. 27, 6645} regarding its light 
ab^rption accordingly fails; his* other objections arc 


against freciuency): Me(CHt^CIl)»C 04 H(if « 1 ,2,3,4) 
in abs. ale. (and lor n « 4 at — 190" as well os at room 
temp.), Ph(Cn- CH)*CO,H (n - 1,2,3), O— CH-=CH* 

CH=MLX CH -CH),CO,H (n * 0,1 ,2,3,4),.Ph(CH=-CH)»- 

Ph (n 1,2,3, 4,5,6, 7) in CtlL at room temp, and at 
— 190®, crcKetiu, carotene, lutein, /eaxanthin, physalien, 
taraxanthin, violaxanthin, mcthylbixiii, lycopene and'thc 
indolenine dyes 



\ 

Me 



(» 0, 1,2,3), The fluorescence emission spectra of the 
diphenylpolyeiics and the Raman spectra of Me(CH=^- 
C!i)«COiH (if « 1,2,3, 4, 5) and their mono- (n') and Ui- 
Mc(n®) dcrivs. in EtOII, BuOII or 004 are alro given, 
llie strongest absorption band increases in intensity and 
is shifted to flic longer wave lengths with i]icrea.sing no. 
of double boqds (n ) . llie dependence of the position of 
the band on » is shoiifn by the simple curve obtained by 
plotting the max. frequency (corr. fur solvent action) 
against n plus the color cquivs. of the other chromophors 
in the oompd. (cf . C. A. Zi, 343) . Isolated double bonds 
appear ta haife no effect. All but the ionizable ccmipds. 


also met, and scleral sources 9 ! error in his own expts. ait 
pointed out. E. R. Bullock 

The permeability of the atmos^ere and fj^ss to ultra 
violet radiationB. J. Doetsch. Anaies^,soc. espAH. fi^ 
quim. 32, 65-71(1034) . E. M. Symim s 

7 Action of light on diiodo hydrocarbons: diiodoelhyl 

enea. Gt Emschsriller. Compt. rend. 198, 1161 4 

(1934). — os-Diiodocthylcnc is prepdn ky the action ol 
NaOH on an EtjO-IJtOIf soln. of CHfsCHil, as a color 
less, pleasant-smelling liquid, d'^ 2.94, bn 61® 01 broo 
165® with dccompn. and, after a short time, detonation 
It combines readily with HI to MeCla. Kaufmann’s sui» 
jioscd CHi:Cl 2 (C. A. 16, 2302) wfM> 8 mixt. of (CHI): 
and C|I|. It is decompd. by ultra-violet light: 2C1I> 

8 Cl, C,H, + C,T, + 2H1 ; 2C,I, — C, + CI 4 ; CH,:C 1 
+ (HI) -»* MeCI,; and also small quantities of CHiand 
C,H 4 . Though (CHI), is not oxidized in ultra-violii 
light CH,:Clj is so completely with formation of HCO^H, 
a trace of HCHO, I, and gas (67% CO + 23% CO 2 » 
20% C,H,) (cf. C. A. 28, 2271»). C. A. SUbciraa 

The endasion of electrons under the influence of cheni' 
ical action, n. Some general condudona and a furthei 
A study of tike case of caroonyl diloride.i A. K. Demsoil 
^ and O. W. Ricliardson. Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) A144, 
4fr-76(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 6097.— The cmiission of clu 
Irons caused by the reaction of KfNa with 22 gases hi 
berni investigated; with 15, the emission was suflkieniU 
large that the distribution of kinetic energy among tko 
electrons was detd. 'at preasures near 10"* min. 

The energy distribution is usually not of the Maxwellxui 
type. The distribution curves all pass from a small value 
at zero energy (F ■■ 0) through amax. at acertaigenerKv 
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to^-ro at a certain max. cui-rgy E.. i 
The jWTves have a “tail J* and approach E, Kraduall^ the 
^SP?-^',®**^*"*** by diaregtrfding the 
tal^,’' includes. 9|.9% of the electrons. Distribution 
curvM for WtmKn and Em are closely repre- 

seuM by JV(J0rfV - Ae-HV-v^>, * and e bring 
consu. For the most energetic reactions this equation is 
a approximation from zero energy to jE*,. h'oi Cl 
compos. • iSn D ^ const., where D 'is the dissix*!!. 
cncrcnr^the relevant reaction (the data for othir compek. ® 
are insufficient). At low presstu'es electron eiiiisstoii is 
proportioi^ to the pressure of the reacting gas; as the 
pressure rises the eniiasion usually, but not alvrays, passes 
through a sharp max. ; hut in CaS, for example, the emis- 
sion steadily diniiiii,shes to zem. Tly yield of eleetions 
diminishes rapidly ,08 the available chem. energy dtmiti- 
ishes. It is assumed that a polar Ixnid is foniiod In twiuMi 
the gas and the metal, which involves a rearrangeiiK'Ut of 3 
the cle^ronic systems of the atoms concerned; the bond 
is st^ilized by a 3-body coUisioii with a free metullic 
electron which carries away all the leactiou energy. The 
equation -+■’ V) « const, then becomes Em *= 
whey: Er is the energy of t^e corresponding elementary 
cheiii. reaction responsible for Em and ^ is the work fimc- 
Uoii of the mej^. 'I'his relation appears 4o be general and 
is similar to the fundamental law of photoi'lectricily. 

^ Gerald M. Petty ^ 

The excitation of alkali lu^de crystals. M ,V. Savoxl*- 
yanoVa. Compt, rend. acad. set. U. R. S. S. (N. S.l, 1, 
113—15 (in Gcrmaq 1 1 5-1 S) ( 10tl4) . — Ahsoi ptioii curves hi e 
given for KCl, KBr and K1 crystals colored by atomically 
fii.s]KTM.y] K metal before and after excitation (decica.se of 
ulisorptioii ciK'fT. caused by exposure to light). Theie'i^ 
no direct contieciioti Ixdweeu excitation and luiiiinesoeucc 
of such crystals. • * C. D. West s 

Photopaphic measurement of the transmission of 
fluorite in the extreme ultra-violet. E. <«. Sthneidet. 
J*hys. Rev. 45, 152^ 3(1934). — 'I'he transuiissum of a piece 
of colorless fluorite for wave lengths be tween 124 and 1(30 
HIM wa.s mca.sured pliotographically, and the 1 exults were 
compared with those obtained by a photoelcc. method. 

K. M. I^miv 

An intensity filter for the mercury line at 253.7 mM- 
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II. W. Melville and H. J. Walls. Trans. Faraday 29, 
1255-0(1933). — ^A filter coasisting of S-free CCb mixed 
with hexane or cydohexaue purified for spectrographic u.se 
may tie used to alter the intensity of the 253.7 niM line 
6f a Ilg-arc lamp. The solns. obey Beer's law. Cyclo- 
hexane is slightly to be preferred tiecause its b. p. is nearer 
that of CCI 4 and errors from evapn. are small. A filter 
was not used for more than 15 min. since some decoinpn. 
was shown when soIils. eonlg. 2.78 moles per 1. CCI 4 in 
each solvent were exposed for 4 hrs.. By use of the filtiT 
the rale of the photfK'hem. chain react iem tielwecii 11* 
and N 9 O at high and low prewairt's was sliowii to be 
proportional to the sq. root and to the first powiT of the 
intensity, resp., luf predicted. Janet K. Afiistiii 

^ Photochemistry of cndotheiniie Ag coiiipds. (Arcus, 
Eggert) 5. Light ctnuntiim yield 111 ehiomutf' gelatin proc- 
esses (Bilt/, I^ggert ) 5. Schwar/Mdiild efleot in R6ntgeu 
pliotogiaphy (LnfljT 5. II* and heavy water in electro- 
plating (horstnet) 4. hoinialion of heiiiiaeetals and hy- 
drates Ilf carbonyl and cat bowl clerivs labsoiptiou spcc- 
tiaj (Heiold) 10. Aq. B.iS ()4 suspensions foi x-ray pur- 
posi's (Hung. pat. KlS.blS) 18. 


Curie, Mme Pierre: I.is t.ivoiis erfiy dis imps ladio- 
tielifs ell relation aver hi si i net me tiueleiiire. No. (32 of 
“Actnalit^s Soienliliqiies el Indusiiielles.*' J*aris: Her- 
iiiatm 8c Cie. 4(t pp. V. 12. 

St. John, Ancel, and Isenburger, Herbert R. : liuhis- 
trial Radiography. New Voik: J. \\ilLy 8 : %Soiis, liie 
2.32 pp. S3..'"»0. Reviewed 111 lud. EftR. (hem.. News 
Ed. 12, lOlKUKU). 

Seeliger, Rudolf : Einfuhrung in die Phy sik cler Oaseiit - 
ladmigiii. 2iid ed., enlaiged. L<‘ip/.ig: J. A. Barth. 
553 pp. M. 4(); elotli, M. 4S. 

Swings, P. : Sped 1 es iiiolfeitUires, 6Uide iL . inoldeules 
diatomiqiies. No. 74 oi “Aetualilf’s St'ii iitilKiues ct lii- 
diihlrielles." J*ans: Hermann 8l Cie. 51 pp. K, 14. 

Apparatus for charging highly adsorbent solids with 
radium emanation. I )egea A ( Aiterges.) . Git. 593,- 
;;93, Eeb. 2(3. 1931 (Cl. 21g. 2.S.92). 


4-ELECTR(X:HKMISrRY 


COLIN ii 

Thoichemist in tbd electrical field. T. H. Cliisholni. 
Can. Chem. MeVi 18, 48-9, .59(19.‘i4). An address. 

W. H. Boynton 

llie high-frequency furnace and its use for the manu- 
facture msteel casti^s. 1'. R. Middleton. Eroi. Jnst. 
Bnt. Foundrymfh^ 25, 508 23(1931 1932). E. H. 

Electric steel practice in 1933 Vrtor Stobic. Iron 
Steel Ind. 7, 125-8(1934) ; ef. C. A . 28. 1929». E. II. 

RAtional operation of electric arc furnaces . E . iicchcrf . 
Kev. universelle r^nes 10, 1 0, 37-44(1934). See C. A. 
28, 413®. * M. Harlenlieim ^ 

The current-conducting properties of slags in electric 
furnaces. I. Axel Wejnarth. Trans. FAectrochem . Soc. 
65, 11 pp. (preprint)! 1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 414®. — ^'Fhe 
elec, conductivities of series of incta-, ortho- and sesqni- 
silicates of Fe and CA-^'^c were detd. in an especially con- 
structed Fc ciucible heated in an elec, furnace. A shar|> 
break in cond. was found at the f. ps. of these slags. The 
higher the CaO content, the poorer the cond. The sesqui- 
silicates show a lower cond. than the moncisilicafes. Data 
.lie lathilatcd afid plotted. ^ C. G. F. 

Bqualiaation of temperature in eleetric ovens. F. G. 
11. Tate. Analyst 59, 108 -70(1934) .—By the use of an 
ilec. fan it was possible to obtaiu equality in temp, of all 
parts of on clcc. oven. Without the fan the temp, at 
<liilerent parts varied 20" when the heating was adjusted 
If) 100", ’ W. T. H. 

Prpceoa Jiiaovatioiia of the German aluminum induatry; 
produetton of aluminum frohi elay . FnMtag . Oberfldchen^ 


FINK 

tech. 11, 27 8( 193 1) . A new int thud of luoducmg A1 from 
A1 iSt has Ih'lii developed ; fused roek salt is used {1*4 electro- 
lyte . All Al-Hi*-Si alhiy is at tirsl made in the t‘lec. 
furuaee fiom elay and while in the mnlten state is treated 
With pytite to produce AbSa, which is then elect tolyzed 
intp A1 and S; the deeoinpii. voltage is 1 v. less than for 
bauxite. M. IlarUiiheim 

The electrochemical production of oxide films on alumi- 
num. I. Electrolysis in sulfuric acid solutions. D. V. 
Stepanov, T. G. Lyapiint/ova, I). 1.. Kamkiu, D. L. 
Berdichevskaya, G. A. Shehepetirniknv. J. Phys. 
Chem. (U.S.S.R.) 4, 395- 405(19.33).- .The peciiliarilies in 
behavior of A1 electrcxles were studied in HiS()4 solns. in 
relation to various elcT. and chern. factors with the object 
of obtaining oxide layers of good insulating properties. 
Both d. c, and a. e. were tried. 'Fhe curves for increase in 
the overvoltage in the baths during the process of forma- 
tion of oxide films were obtained. The relationship of the 
gap overvoltage of filnis to the eonen. of elixrtrolyle, c. d., 
etc., wa.s detd. Ftluis obtained had a gap overvoltage of 
9 (Kit) V. on formation by a. c. and of 800 v. on formation by 
d. c. Qii^italivety it was shown that films produced by 
a. c. had a large elasticity. Addn. to the electrolyte of 
Als(S 04 )i had no influetice on gap oviTvoUage and elas- 
tieity but reduced the c. d. permissible and raised the 
overvoltage. * (J. Facrman 

Electrical pnmerties of oxide iasulation on aluminum. 
vS. S. Gutin. /. Tech. Phys. (V.S.S.R.) S, 1185-99 
(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5G52. — Oxide layers obtained in 
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1 I 3 C ^()4 arc ciyst., licing llic 7 niodiflcation, and those in 
llxSOi arc of very fine cryst, structure. Size of structure 
infliienccs didw. coeff. only. The layers arc very porous, 
absorbing water up to .* 12 .( 1 % by vol. Sp. voK resistivity is 
10* ohtn/cc. Cond. and dicicc. loss up to 140® depend 
rhiclly on absorbed watiT, at 2 .*)()® they are very satisfac- 
tory, but at liiKlui tiiiips they increase rapidly « The 
oxide layers are bi it tic, incrcasnigly so with increasing thick- 
ness. Low dieleo. si lengths are due to absorlied watei, 
but may be iiici cased several times by compounding 
with org. cimipds. and filling the pores with N. Tt is po.s- 
sible to obtain layers with thicknesses of tenths of a mm. 
having a dUlec. strength of thousands of volts. 

» •Kino Ilannineii 

Fluorine-preparation cell. L. M. Dennis and E, G. 
KocUow. J. Ant C/ietn, Soc, 56, 87t)(1931); cf. C. A, 
26, t).")/. A Hup is fitted to the anode side which catches 
any Kh'-Hh' which may foiini over when thh cell is operated 
at S()^,o cflicieiicy. • A, L. Hcnnc 

Electrodeposition of rhodium. R. H. Atkinson and A. 
R. Raper. Aleial hid, (London) 44, 191 4; MeiaUInd, 
(N. Y.) 32, 119 21(19.31). — Aftci describing the hist ortcal 
development of Rli plating and pointing out the properties 
of Rh coalings, the authors givi* directions for prepg. 
plating salts, especially NIL rhoiliiiilritc. One 1. of soltt. 
coiitg. g. Rh as chloride is boih'd with 40 g. NaNOi until 
light vellum ; then g. NaiCOj is ufldcd to remove traces of 
Bi, an<l the m.Iii is tillered. After cooling, r^i) cc. of satd. 
NH 4 CI soln. is addid and the ppt. of Nli^ rhodinitrite 
liltered and waslud with cold H.O. The salt (S.52 g., 
coiitg. 2 g. Rh) is fnuieil down with 33 cc. coiicd. lltSOi 
aiifl alter cofilmg dihl. to 1 1. The best conditions for 
de]X)siUon arc: Pt electrodes, 40*' iml *1 c. tl. of ,*1 amp. per 
s(i ft. The deposits are very while, bright and almost 
free fiotn poiosity. TMb cathode current cilicieiiev is 
about 4.V (i. IMating for Ifi min. gives 1 .,'> mg. Rh per sq. 
lu. A few applications for Rh plating arc cited. 

A. R. Beit Hell 

Examination of electrolytic silver deposits by x-rays. 
CL R. Levi and M. TuImM. AUt aaad, Lima 18, 4(kl 7 
(19.34). HiJglil deposits of Ag weie evniml. 'fhe Ag is 
deposited in iM»di.mietiie pai tides, wheie.is Cr is deposited 
as plates (C. /I. 27, .3251 ). 'Phis is prcKif that plate 
structure is not a iieressiirv condition foi producing bright 
deposits.® • A. W. Coiitieri 

The clectrodeposi^lon of indium from cyanide solutions. 

1 )aim*l t3rav • 73 tins. Nei tt o( hem. Sol . 65 , 4 pp . I preprint ) 

( 193 1 ) . All solus. ol In cvanidc dis.solved in an eseess of 
cyanide aie n«»t veiy stable, 'fherc is a niaikcd leiidcney 
for ln(OH)n to sep. out. This ppln may, however, U* 
avoided and the b*itli lenderecl very stable by adding a 
veiy weak aciil, such as glucose or glycin(^(Vi R- glucose 
per g In content ol bath). Soft silver-white deposits of 
in fire obtained tioni this bath of .31) fiO g./l. In, at c. ds. 
of 1 Ifi Huip./sq. dm. and at room temp. C. G. 1*\ 
The electrodeposition of copper, nickel and zinc alloys 
from cyanide solutions. I. Chailes L. Faust and G. II. 
Moutilloii. Trans. Electtofhem. Soc. 65, 12 pp.( preprint) 
(1934). - Cii-Ni-Zn may bi .simultaneously deposited fnmi 
KCN solus, of the metals, as an alloy. Zii is more readily 
deposited than both of these metals are much more 

readily deposited than Ni. The percentage of Cu in the 
deprisit is relalivi*1y greater than the percentage of Cu in 
the bath, 'fhe Ni in the deposit is relatively much less 
than the Ni in the bath. I'he Zn in the deixisit is more 
nearly the same as that in the bath. Increase in c. d. 
favors deposition ot /ii and Ni ovei Cu. However, Zn 
deposits more readily than Ni with iiuTcasc in c. d. In- 
crease in temp, causes an mereasi* in the percentage of Cu 
in the deposits. Iiicrvas«| in temp, causes relatively ‘a 
greater dectcase in the Zn in the deposit than the Ni. At 
about . 31 )^ there is a rearratigemenl of the factors control- 
ling deposition! This causes a reversal m the slope of the 
curves p)fitte(\ for tin* percentages of Cu and Zn in the 
deposit versus the pcrceiilages of these metals in the bath. 
I'he same effect is noticed upon the ternary curves giving 
the compii. of the deposits. C. G. l'\ 

Electroplating copper on manganin. C. R. Cosens. 


^01 28 

1 /. Sci. Instruments 10*, 266-Al983).~^rface ••<!€- 

matiganizalion** by making the w/re alternately anode and 
cathode coned, aq. NaOH, and following this by treat- 
ment in allows an adherent |pu plating suitable 

for soft-soldering to be deposited subsefuehtlv. B, C. A. 

Practical regulation of diromo-platlng bams in the drop. 
J. I.»oiscau. Ifsine 43, No. 11, 27(1934).‘-rA review. 
** __M. Hartenheim 

2 Chromium-plating literature. XXill. L. H. Decke 
Platers^ Gn/de 30, Mar. 33-15(1934); cf. C. A, 28, 2274» 

W. H. Boyllton 

Chrome plating. Max Sclildtter. Oberft&ckenteck. 11 , 
40-1(1934).— The fact that on chrome-plated brass, 
rsiH*cially often-used handle bars, railings, etc., the 
fact that the Cr pc^s off mast be ascribed to a layer of H 
fonned during plating between the br^ss surface and the 
Cr plate; an intermediate layer of Ni docs noUliclp very 
^ much, a.s Ni, too, dissolves H, so fliat all layer conics be- 
tween Ni Sind Cr, and II diffuses through tm Ni layer to 
the basis if there is not enough Ni to absorb all H. • The 
pressure with which 11 difTuscs through ciectrolytically 
dcpnsitfd Ni may amount to 10 atm., and }his easily 
explains the fact that the Cr deposit is cracked and thrown 
off. The Ni layer must be tnick enough to absorb ^l H 
generated in Cr plating; the different expansion coeffs. are 
^ not the cause of the peeling. l)cgrea.sing ny electrolysis 
is not to 1 m^ recommended; bright Ni plating should Ik- 
applied, •Mi tjjiat the obji'ct can be brought (Arcctly into the 
Cf -plating bath . M.tfHat 3 tenheim 

Nickel-chromium plating technic, hfaurice Cook and 
B. J. R. Evans. Metal lud. (Ia>ndon) 44, 279-8L 329-31 
(J^f). E. H. 

w^uctility and* adhesion of nickel deposits. F. I’ 
Romanoff. Trans. Elettrofhe/n. Sac. 65, 10 pP-(pr<T>nnl ) 
5 ( 1934). —The ductility of electroileposiled Ni is a function 
of the crystal structure and of the contained basic salts and 
gases, llatd tihious or eohinipar Ni slrnctures have an 
apparent hardening effect on a ductile base even when vt*i\ 
linn. This apparent haidening of the ba.se disappeat 
upon teniovmg the deposit. l«'ull ductile conical Ni 
structures of any thickness will not affect the base ad 
versidy. Ductile Ni can be hardened by absorption ol II 
^ through action as a cathode in alk. or acid solns. Ci 
deposition on Ni has the same effi^ct. Fart of this hat den 
iugcaii be oviTcomc through vacuum or heal treatniiiit, oi 
bv^r plating under conditions which prevent trie absinp 
lion of t(x> much II. Testing for adhesion bv the Eriehseii 
. extnided cup testi or modifieaftons thereof, is shown to !« 
unreliable. A modified cup lest is g\vcu which will alwu>s 
detect poor adhesion. ^ C. C>. 1*\ 

Heavy hydrogen and heavy water in electroplating 
t H. M. KorstiuT. OberfltuheHleth. 11, 39 10(1933^ 
Since II* wid “heavy** water can be produced most eon 
venienlly by electrolysis, and particularly by electrolysis 
with Ni electrodes ii^ Ni^OH soln., possibly many t»f tin 
difficulties and fciiluri*s connected with Ni plating can In 
Iraccil to the accutnulalioii of heavy water in the ele<;lio 
lyte. M. Hartenheim 

Accelerated tests of electroplated, irfetal coatings on 

8 steel. P. W. C. Straiisser. Monthly Rev. Am. Klcitro 
platers* Soc. 20, No. 5, fi in(Jan., 1034). — Thigstndy w.i' 
to det. the relation between accelcialcd and atm. tests, 
and to sdect methods and conditions useful in the siieciii 
cations and inspection of eleclropjaled coatings. Com 
paiiioti siH*cimeus to those employed for the aftm. exposin'* 
tests (cf. C. A. 26. 5534 ; 27, 909, 2028) witc tak«n 
The bulns. and conditions used in the 3 tests studied, ws . 
ferroxyl, salt -spray and intermittent immersion (in 2 i» / 

9 NaCl) tests, are given. Conelusious: TSie ferroxyl 
yields, in a short time, results for Ni and Cr finishes that 
corresiMiiid approx, to their behavior in the atm. Being 
porosity test, it readily distiiiguishch between very go<»« 
and viTy bod coatings whose protective value is related I •> 
their twrosity, e. g., coatings corilg. Cu, Ni and Cr, I n® 
salt spray and intermit I cut immersiem tests yield result'' 
that reprc.sent roughly the relative order in a marine atm , 
provided the relative extent of rust constituting iniinn 
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faUmv, or prc^tiijlp of nut at the end of a stwrifiiil 1 -l»l>(ain 8 lKam 2 phases) | PI>S 04 (f) | CnSOdr) | Cu 
penod, IS at least appij^x. defined, for example, by ilip » . . 

system used for aUii. ratinK<. In general, the accelerated 
tests failed to devclpp the same kind and distribiiticni of 
rust spots as aie'fo^nd in atm. corrosiemg even in martm* 
locations; no simple lest includes all the factors involved in 
atm. corrosion, and exact test specifications for elect io> 
deposited coatings an*, at present, impossibly 

Kdward B. Sanigai 

Electrolytic oxidation. IV. Anodic polar^tion in 
halide eoludons. S. Glasstone and A. Hickling. J. Chem. 

Soc. 1934, 10-lS; ct. C, A. 27, 525;i.— With app. previ- 
oiwdy described. (C\ A . 27, 407) the variation with imie ol 
the potential of a Pt an 9 de in the eli*('trolysis of chloride 
solns. at const*, e. d. was studied under a variety ot eojidi- 
lions. I'wo p 4 )teiiti 0 l stages were observed, one corre- 
sponding iu>prox. tb that for reversible Cl-ion <liseluirg(‘, 
the other tii'ing alxiut 0.0 v. highei . The change from the 
lower to the«upper potential condition was favored by 
incre^'d e. d., lower conen. of halide, increase of pH, and 
the presence of catalysts for the decumpn. of H 2 O 2 . 'I'wo 
similar stages were found when the anode potent uJs at u 
seties of r.Ms. were measured at slujrt intervals of time in 
ehloMdc, bromide and iodide Adiis., the ca.se of onset of the 
polarization eorrespondiiig to thv, higher ^eUvtrcKle poten- 
tial deereasingf in the ordfT given. 'I'he addu. of ll/b 
catalysts tended to suppress the lower potential condition. 

The potential oha plutinizc‘d-PL anode did not, normally, 
rise tippreciablv above tbP reversible value 'for Cl - 1011 
discharge, but m the pre^ieiice of Il.Oa catalysts, 01 if the 
electrode wiis previously i)o 1 uri/A‘d anodicully tef. C. A. 

27, f)2r»3), the 2 stages of anode poteiitiul were riatlilv 
observed. Increase of t<‘inp. ifrom 1S“ 40 01)^) liivtaed 
the polarization to the upper poieiilial condition in ceitaiii 
Cl and I H<ilns., but bad li^tla effect on the |H)laruiiliou tii 
Hr sulns. The current eflicieiicy bn halogen liberation at 
the anode was, in some eases, nniikedly deei eased by the 
addii. of salts to the elect rolyle. The results are 


(amalgam 2 phases)’*’ (I) fore O.lHfi — O.tMllOfi and 
Cnfaiiiaigam 2 phases) | QiSOi(c*) | UgiSi>4(3) | Hg’ 
tll) shows that the irregularities in II when c is <,().t)0.*t A/ 
Hie due to the soly. of HgjStb. J^imilar h regtilai dies aie 
exhibited by I if i is <t).(H)l M let. C, A . 27, H87:i). 

. C. A. Sillierrad 

The history of the development of electroanalysis. In 
2 memory of Alexander Classen. Hellimii Fiselier. Ah~ 
f>ew, Chetn. 47, 129 :{0(I9:14). Karl KQiniiiermeytr 
The electrolytic valve action of columbium and tanta- 
lum on alternating-current circuits. 1>. Calhane ami 
A. J. I.n1il)erte. Trans, FAeUroihcm , Soi, 65, 7 pp. 
Ipieprint )f I*.KM).-*f)seilli>gruph records are pw>sented 
.showing the film behavior of 'I'a and Cb on a,-c. circuits. 
Ta gives faiily eflicieiil lectificalion of a.e. inllySOiRoln., 
while Cb, even at 2.5 v. u. c. shows veiy little electrolytic 
< valve action. A*t IV) v. a. c., the valve net ion ot Cb fails 
nearly cntiiely. Tlw o-seillogiuphie curves hw current and 
voltage give an inteiesling vi.stial record irf the niomentary ^ 
progress of film behavii>i on each half e>ele. Data on the 
eoiiii>uralive ivetirving abilities of I'a and Cb are t»re- 
seiitisl. C. (.». V. 

The mechanism of rectification. W. Ch. van Oeel and 
H. Kmmens. Z. Thystk 87 , 22i) ;iH(li):t:i) ; ef. C. A. 25, 

. hioni cnnenl and cnpneil> iiieJi.siiietiieiits of 

^ electrolytic A1 reelifa^rs it is eoiic'hided that the eniis.sioii 
IliiH-My advaiieed for solid CuiO nrlifiers also holds in this 
easi*. The great difiertnee ol elec'lioii d. ill the inetiil and 
the .solid oxide layer is, ihei ('for**, responsible f 01 thcieelifier 
at'tion. 'I his is also evident fioiii the fart that the eiiii.s- 
sioii foiimilii lor the eiirrent i is i “ AP'^ f’ in wliich 
/' * field slieiiglh. Iniputitie.s such as Fe uml Cu sull.s 
are dangerous, as metal is deptrsiled and the rcelifyitig 
action ilestroved. * Brctscher 

The development of gaseous conduction iampa. L. J. 
Hiitlolph. Trans. Khrtrochvm. Soc. 65, 14 pp. (preprint) 
(Itt’U). Ueeiiii tli velopnients in gaseous coiiduelion 
lamps Inive iiivi»lved new principles of electrode de.sign and 
Opel at ion, the use t»f vapors and gases not previously 
bmiul piuelie.il, and tin* adaptation of the glass compu. 
of the tubes or Inilbs to tlie vapors used. Source.s of line 

. , and band speetia are of reoeiil interest because of their use 

h.ilogeii. or else it may dee(»inpo.se, yielding O. The as eflir'ient sources of ultra-violet, asj sources of colored 


(hseassed in the liglit of the theory that there is, in aihlii. 
to the reversible discharge of halogen ion.s at the anode, the 
irreversible formation of Ibif); resnlting from the eoinbiiia- 
iioii of discharged Oil ioiih. riie peroxide is able, under 
(itaiu conditions, to oxidize the halide ioixs b» form fiee 


.elative extent to which these*2 proce-sses weiu dels, the 
itillmnci* of4he nature of the halide, the tffwl of conen. pf 
the halide, current stiifiigth, pn of the electiolyte, temp, 
.iiid the presimce of catalysts fot lanoxide (leeoiiipii., on the 
niisel of the higher potential eoiidilioii. \l. H. Sanigar 
Electrolytic reduction potentials of organic compounds. 
XI Reduction potentials of nitroanilincs. M^uzo Slii- 
k.ita and baiclii Taguehi. Meni. Coll. Agr. Kyoto Imp. ^ 

1 HiT/» No. 29, 17 pp.(U).'i4 ). — Slc C. A. 27, 12Wb 

Alkaline anodic'^iekling of h^lh-speed steel. Baymond 
h Rogers. Tram. FAectrochem. iSo( §95, 4 pp.(piej)riin) 
-High-speed steel parts aie aiuulieally boated at 

2 T iiinp./sq. din. in an alk. bath contg. 1 Jog./l. NaOH + 
15 g./U citric aeul. When the gas evolution is entirely 
iiinloim, ihe picklfligdias been coiiipleti il. 'llie parts are 
d.eii washed and dipped for an instant into a llCl m>Iii 
the alk. anodic treatment causes \V to go iiiU» soln. with 
eoniparative ease, whcieas in the older HI* the iiitei- 
u. lion with W eorapds. was unsatisfaelory. C. O. h . 

Antimony electrodes. * Arvid Ilolinquist . hem . 

1 ids. 46, 2 10(1934) ; of, C. A . 26, fiST);!.- 1 he pideiitials 
ol Sb rods are very different from Sb powder these 
tle^'lrodes in HBr or HCl are not like, those m H^SO, or 
I1CI()4. Plotting ^11 against acid conen. gives •diffcient 

t>i»es of curvesi* There are tables givuig " 

inluction potentials forSb*** and Sb', also P*'*’tiikm i a * 
lui SbCl, in H,0/H;t,0. ^ A- 

Sliver electrodes. Werner Hiltiier. Z. anal- Chm. 
«6, IflSdaM); cf. Hahn, C. A. 28, ^1‘Wii.il. 

CeU: lead 1 lead sulfate | cnjwlc sulfate | , 

Oumiin and A. LelM'tin*. Com^. read. n 

(ltt;(4), — Comparison of themoniial potentials of thectlis. 


light of high pmily, and of'subjeetive rolor.s c>^ unique 
charaetcrislk\s, C. G. 3 . 

IClec. propel lies ol alkyd resins (Kienle, Race) 26. 

*C1 .smelting with ehloiicle electnilysis (Asheiofl) 9. Mg 
liom Sfilikaiiish emiiallib* |bv electrolvsis) (vSlicherbakov) 
18, ICIeetiolvtie /ii fnnii fume protluctd frotii Trail Pb 
' blast hnnare’ skigs (Haniiay, Hrvdeii) 
insulating pails for eler. resislunce finnneis (Albers) 10. 
linpiegmiled aslnstos lenieiu foi eliein. equipment ICl 
inamif.l (Horodiilin) 20. 

Lorentini, Ascanio; laemeiili di elettrochiiiiica generale 

.d ttl.l.lieal.i. UikUiI. Milan: h. 

1.5. Reviewed in Nnmvndatnra (hint, 3, K(JUi>tS;. 

* Batteries. Jins !’• OjiruIIT and Hans P. Nielsen. 
Uril. 4()2,«i4.'l)Lr. 7, HCW. A diapluagin lor »*pg. or 
wrapping roinid llie elecLiode.s of dry cells consi.sls oi paper- 
like material piepd. fioni a Japanese i>1ant, nntsuiiiata 

.Ta..<.sku. Hung. 108.0(18. 
March 1. 1034. St ruetnral details. . . , 

High-tension electric batteries. The Chlwide 
9 Sldtog*? Co. Ltd. and Arthur W. Browne. Brit. 4(K1,3.B5, 

^ Dry batteries. Thomas John Brown. Brit. 402,043, 

^^Mwhine for applying molten sealing material for closing 

the tops of dry batteries. Kasiihh 

]<\Tdinand Roessler . Brit . 402, 2W, Nov . 30, 1933. 

Storage batteries. The C'hloiidc Idecliieal St^ge Co. 
Ltd. and H<rbert Dean. Bril. 402,210, Nov. 30, 1933. 
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Storage batteries. Charles J. V. Pery. Brit* 402|290« 
Nov. 30, 1933. Sn is used a.s the material for the ucg. 
electrode of a battery in which the electrodes are imbedded 
m porous granular niaiciial, e* g., earthenware. An 
alloy of Sn 90 and Sb 10 parts may used instead of pure 
So. 

Storage batteries. Druinm Battery Co, and Robert H. 
D. Barklk^ Bnt. Nov. 28» 1933. Some dr aU of 

the following parts of an alk. storage battery arc made of 
(an alloy contg.) Mg: pole pieces, spacing washers, the 
poa. grids and their frames, clamps for holding the 2 sets of 
elcctrudi^s together, the battery container. Alloys of Mg 
and Ni with Mn, Cd or Zn or with Cd and Cr may be used. 

Storage batteries. Jacob van Gegns. Fr. 768,708, 
Jan. 22, 1934. The eh'ctrolytc for batteries of the Pb- 
PbOs type is composed of a mixt. which when dissolved in 
water or HxSC )4 gives one or more alkali metal ions, one or 
more bivalent ions of Mg, Be, Zii or Cd, ions of A1 and one 
or more neg. org. ious, none of the, ions forming insol. 

^compds. in Uie medium. An example contains MgS 04 
03.6, Na^SOf 6.0, ammoiiiacal alum 3.7, K tartrate 0.6, 
MgCOi 0 . 8 , glycerol 0.1, cochineal 0.3 and PhNOa 0 1 
partvS. 

^ Machine for manufacture of dry batteries. Ludwig 
Anker and Carl Anker (trading as L. Anker Ma.si*hincn« 
fabnk). Biil. 402,617, Dec. 7, 19.33. 

Alloys for storage-battery plates. Max Schlbttcr. 
Brit. 402,709, Dec. 1, 1933. Sec Fi. 737,785 (C. A. 27, 
1.678). 

Kerr cells. Wni. W. Joconib and Baird Televidon 
Ltd. Bril. 403,166, Dec. 21, 1933. 

Electric condenser. Je.ssc T. Curtis (to Curtis Conti- 
nental Corp.). U. S. 1,9.60,3.62, Maixdi 0. Spaced metal 
plates, incliKiing At, Mg ot Ta plates ate used with an 
interposed electrolyte fotnied with (NH 4 )iCOf, HaBOa and 5 
an ale. of low hygroscopicity such as ethylene glycol. 

Electrolytic condenser. Julius E. Lilicnfcki (to Ergon 
Kescfuch l 4 it)oni 1 oties, Inc.). U. S. 1,9.60,119, March 0. 
Structural features of a condenser which may have cath- 
odes of uonriliniiig metal such as Cu and an electrolyte 
such as HiBOi or salicylic acid .soln. and a cathodic A 1 
container. 

Electrolytic condenser. Elektrizitats A.-G. Ilydra- 
werk. Fr. 7'.>8,220, Jan. 12, 1934. Silk cloth is used < 
t)etwccir the iiieloliic sheets*. 

Electrolytic deposition of metals. Anaconda Copper 
Milling Co. Fr. 76S,2U5, Jan. 12, 1934. The vat con- 
tains a principal and an auxiliary cathode; a current is 
maintained tliiougli the muss of electrolyte front the anode, 
to those parts of the principal cathode whore a deposit is 
desired*; andaajrient is maintained from those parts of the 
principal cathode where a deposit is not required to the . 
auxiliary cathode through a 2 nd clectrolylic ma.ss prac- ' 
tic'ally isolated from the iiist. 

Electrodeposition of cobalt as powder. Soci 6 i 6 gonerale 
dc constructions electriques cL uiccuiiiques (Al.sth<jiii) (to 
Tile Biitish Thomson -Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 403,281 , 
Dec. 21, 1933. See Fr. 7.60.(W (C. A. 28, 42(F). 

Tarnish-resisting metal. Blasiiis Burt (to The Precious 
Metals Developing Co. Inc.). Can. 340,007, Mar. 13, 
1934. 'I’aniislialde metal is rendered non tarnishing l)y ( 
elect rodepositing over it a coating c»f Ni and then elivtro- 
cleposititig over the Ni fioin an acid bath a coating of Kli. 
Cf. (\ A . 28, 2279‘. 

Coating alumuium. Alutninuin Colors Itio. F'r. 7.68,- 
.645, Jan. 18, 10.34. A1 or its alloys is coated by anodic 
treatment in a bath of H2SO4 of 36 fU)% by wt. and under 
such conditions that the anode is kept at a low temp. 

.I^tectmg aluminum. Ahiiniiium Colors Inc. Fr. 
758,36.3, Jan. 15, 1934. Al and its alloy.s are protectedby ^ 
a layer of oxide foniicd by a soln. of H 4 SO 4 in an electro- 
lytic cell, AI being the anode. ^ 

Apparatus ¥or electrolysis of brine, David J. Evans. ^ 
Fr. 7.68,303, Jan. 1.6, 1934. 

TemMrature-comptosated apparatus for estimating and 
contxoUing the composition of electrolyte solutions by 
measuring their elemc resistance. Wilhelm Schmidts. ' 
Oct. 603,023, Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl. 42/. 3.04) . _ 


' rerttloBi. C. Sabot. Brit. 

Nov. 17, 1933. In auryiag out tioiieq>]oatve 
cfaem. reactions between liquids *hnd (or) solids and liq- 
uids and (w) solids and gases, a gmouB suspension of 
the said solids and (or) liquids, phsAteally stabilixed by 
ionization of the gascews medium, ir pr^d. and used to 
effect t^e required reaction. Known ionizing agents may 
be initially josed, and a high-frequency elec, dischaige is 
» used to maintain the ionized condition. According to an 
' example ^es may be stably suspended, as such or in 
soln., in a previously ionized gaseous medium and may 
be pptd. on the body to be dyed by electrostatic means. 
The coloring effect may be localized by the inteiposi- 
tiou of suitably shaped didec. screens. 

Synfliesis of idtrogen oxides. Gutehoffnungshatte 
Oberhausen A.-G. * Gti. 693,063, Feb. 21, 1934 (Cl. 12L 
26). A mixt. contg. N and O is passed in contact with a 
solid substance, 0 . g., granulan Fe(OH)a of asbestos, 
arranged between electrodes to which cusrent of high 
frequency and high tension is supplied, the ffcquetu^ and 
the tciisiun and the distance between the electees* being 
adjusted so that the solid is highly heated while the forma- 
tion of sparks is avoided as far as possible. e 

AnneaUng razor blades. « Herbert L. Claissc. Jlrit. 
403,637, Dec. 2^, 1033, Addn. to 401,366 (C. A. 28, 
26287) . In the process of 401,366 the ciuTcnt is passed 
through the blades in the transverse direction. 

Harden!^ metals. Paul MouraviefEi Fr. 768,323, 
Jan. 15, 1934. Metal objeCtS, particukrlw steel, arc 
hardened by moving them in a continti^sr manner in 
contact with an incandesci^nt electrode, e. g.l an anode, 
contg. in its compn. the suhslauces it is demred to in 
corporate in the metal. 'Fhe healing is revulated tu 
provoke, on the one hand, on the surface of tne oJl>ject a 
fusion of the metal allowing the«fonuation of au\alloy with 
the disaggregation materials of the eli*ctrode, a^id on thi 
other hand a deeper softened zone in which the particles ot 
the substance forming the elcciTodc become incorporated, 
the core of the metal Inung unaltered by heating. 

Colloidal BUBpensioiis. Maurice C. L. Borne and 
Gabriel J. A. Pelletier. Fr. 758,797, Jan. 23, 1934. Pure 
colloidal suspensions of various su1)stanct\s are prc*pd. hv 
the action of a cathodic bombardment sn a vacuuni m 
rarefied gas, the particles being collected in a liquid 111 
which the suspension is desfred.' 

•Bonm. Jean L. Andrieux. Ger. 593,426, Feb. 2(), 
1934 (Cl. 40c. 13). A fused mikt. of Mg borate (01 
BsOa and MgO) svith a fluoride is electrolyzed. A suitaliK 
mixt. contains BsOs 140, MgO 40 and MgFj 62 parts, and 
may be treated at 11(K)“ and 19-15 v. ^ 

Boron carbide. Raymond R. Ridgwa^ (to The Norton 
Co.) . Can. 339,873, Mar. 6, 193*1 . A resistance furiiai i 
is chargeil with a mixt. of 2 mol. equivs. of ouhyd.^iOi 
which is substantially free from Fe, Al and Si, and 7 mol 
equivs. of C. An elec, current is ']i>&sed through tli. 
furnace, raising the ttniff. of the inner zone of the mixt. in jn 
atm. of CO alx>vc the m, p. of boron carbide. There 
thus formed an ingot of boron carbide which is dioractt 1 
izf‘d by a continuous crystal structure !^<bstatilially'devfn I 
of free graphite and having substantially the forfliula B 4 C 

Chlorine and alkali hydrates. Electrorhlore. V\ 
757,871, Jan. 6, 1934. An electrolytic cell for Cl and 
hydrates has anodic and cathodic compartments moiinti d 
alternately in fllter^press fashion and sepd. by diapliragin 
permeable to the ions but almost^mpcrmeable to liqual*' 
The brine circu]ate.s through all the anodic compartnam*' 
mounted in scries, then through all the cathode compui i 
meiits also in scries. One or more anodic and cathodu 
elements arc mounted in a vat constructed of rc^nfor 
cement which has on one of its walls ballted saturators nd*' 
whii^ the salt is introduced directly. • 

Nitrogen. Emile Briner and Ctoles H. Wakker. G* r 
500,806, Jan. 13, 1934 (Cl. 12^. 26) . N and air or hydn*- 
cor^n vapors are converted to N oxide mixts. or ^ 
hydrocarbon mixts, by subjection to a luminous 
between electrodes of C5u or Fe alloyed with alkali or alK 
earth metals. 
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f Dcmm-felelrttostalil G. m. b. H. 
1^. 7X,S37, Jui. ]^1034. A vend a described for 
charging metal to the hiiuice. 

fwnaCM. The Roesrier & . Hasdocher 
Okoi^Co. B(|. 4(12,824, Dec. 11, 1U93. Anapp.for 
elt^ting gas reacflo&s requiring a supply of heat ctitn- 
pnw a reaction chamber of small cross section the walls of 
which form the secondary circuit of a step-down trans- 
former . d 

Electric inductioii mufde fumacea for heating fluids or 
aolidlL Edwin P. Northrup (to Electric Furnace Co. 
Ltd.). Brit. 402,988. Dec. 14. 1933. 

Induction foaian furnace. Heinz Ilberg. hr. 7ri«,972. 
Jan. 20, 19.34.- ' 

Induction Jomaces for fusing metals. Victor Stobic. 
Fr. 768.937 and 75^.938, Jan. 20, 1934. 

Induction fumape crucible. Siemens & Halske A.-G. 
(Heinz Siegel, inveiftor)* Cier. .'i90,697, Jan. 5, 193*1 
(a. 31a. 3.01). 

Etching plktea for electrolytic converters and for photo- 
cellei A. A. Ivanov and N. G. Roslyaev. Russ. 31 ,510. 
Oct. 31, 1933. Cu plates covered with a layer of CtuO 
arc etchef} with HCl and washed with an aq. soln? of a Cl 
salt of any alkali or alk. earlji metal. 

(Ophite resistor bodies suitable for thermostatic 
*haaters, etc. ^ Sterne Morse. V. S. 1,950,089, March 0 
Graphite particles are suspcnde<l in a liquid and sedinienta- 
lioii of the panicles is peniiitted to fonii a cuke which is 
(‘omiaicted anePportions o^he cuke material ^re formed in 
a mess. Apl'a is descrilica. 

High-emiasion, cathodes. RadioaklicnKesellsrhatt 1>. 
S. Loewc and Ernst Waldschinidt . Fr. 758,750, Jan. 22, 
1934. On a wire support is prodtit'ed a conipac't and 
colietent intermediate layer whieb cont.Mns one nr more 
alk. earth metal oxides os well as the oxide of the metal of 


the suppprt, and this luyA il powd. with a light metal such 
us Ba. 

Spark-plug electrodes. Harry D. DeLong (lOVr to 
Paul J. Wcitkain). U. S. I,949,9fi5, Mureti 0. A spark- 
plug center ch'ctrode is provided with a sleeve of c<jnductiiig 
tiialerial which at t aims and retains a relatively high degree 
of heat, such as equal proportions of bron/e, brass and 
*‘red aluminum.'* 

Electric conductors. The InternatiouaJ l^rUtex Picx'- 
csscs Ltd. Fr. 757,849,, Jap. 5, 1934. Conductors are 
insulated by treating them with aq. dispersions of niblier 
which hai^e been pai^ly or wholly lieed Irom sol. sub- 
stances other than the rubber, f. g., by dialy.sis or electro- 
dialysis. ’ ’ 

Electric contacts. P. K. Mallory & Co., Inc. Brit. 
l()2,8t\3, Dec. 14, ltl33. In the iiianuf. of make-and- 
break contacts df W the material is treated to increase the 


st7e of the surface granules or rc'duee the amt. of amorphous 
material between the granides, a single crystal or large 
giannle, in the Jitpit, iK-itig lists! us the contact. Such 
Single-crystal contat*ls may Ik* formed by crystal growth 
ciniivid a singlc-ciystal wire so^s A> form a slug or bar 
which is cut into individual contact points. In 1 method 


1 contacts already mounted, and subjected or not to a pre- 
paratory treatment, are electrolytically conditioned iu a 
soin. of KOH or K or Na carliotiate oi bicarbonate, hut 
preferably in a soln. contg. NaOlI 40, NaiW 04 4 and HiO 
KNM) parts. 

* Electrical purifleatioo of gases. Siemens-Sehuckert- 
werke A.-G. Brit. 402,42.3, Nov. 23, 1933. In the elcc. 
sepn.tof suspended particles from gases by a uonhomo- 

2 geneous nundischarging field, the g^ses arc treated under 
superatm. presatue. App. is describi'd. 

Apparatus for ionizing gases, especially for the electrical 
purification of gases. George Brion and Arthur J. 
Krutzsch. Brit. 403,431, Dec. 17, 1933. 

Grids for electric discharge valves. I'elefuuken Gesell- 
scliaft Mr ciralitloSe Telegruphie m. b. H. Hrit.«l03,(K>.3, 
Dec. 14, 1933. 

Disdiarge rectifiers with gas or vapor filling. Soc. 

3 atioti. Hewittic and Muiccl Deinuntvignier. Brit. 403,- 
120, Dec. 16, 1\)33. 

Discharge lampo. Nikolaus Lebedenko, Rudolf Levy 
and Wladislaw /eitliii. Hrit . 403,208, Dec. 21 , 1933. 

Discharge lamps. Rudolf Zaddach. BtU. 402,747, 
Dec. 4, 19.33. An elec, gaseous arc dischutge lamp, pro- 
vided with hot actuated electrodes betweim which an 
elongated arc is produced, is provided with a filHxjg of rare • 
gus or metal vapor having a comparatively high ionization 
^ lioteiitial and a comparatively high pressure during opera- 
tion, with at least 1 addiil. metal vapor of lowei ionization 
l^teniial and vaiior pn\sstire which scTves as a souice of 
light, the other part ui (he lilling not participating |H*r- 
cvptibly ill the light etnissioii. Metal va|K>rs, e. g., of Na, 
Li, K, Zti, Cd, Hg, etc., at about 200 3(K)*' and pres- 
siiiisof 0.1 dO Him. are bioiight to light emission within 
an auxiliary gas oi vaixir, e. g., A, Ne, Hg vapor, at pres- 
5 siircs up to UH)0 mm. The lamp bulbs oi tubes may 
consist of Ixjratc glass or havi* a*Si()» content of leiis than 
00%. Fteferablv about 5 15% Al«Oi, ZrOa oi BnO is iii- 
(*on»orated to make them resistant to the action of the hot 
metal vatHirs. 

Electric discharge lamp. "Osa" Participations Indu- 
slriellcs (S(K*. anon.). Fr. 758,022, Juii. 20, 1934. The 
lump contains an amalgam of Nu coiitg. not mote than 
0)% of Hr. 

Base cut-out for electric lamps. Daniel S. Gustin (to 
Westiiighouse Lamp Co.) . ,U. S. 1 ,9p0,028, March 0. A 
wall of eonipressed Cii powder and Na silicate Closes one 
end of a metal cylindrical shell and supports a contact 
niemlicr .spaced from the shell. When the filament is 
broken, current is by-passi*d. 

* Incandescent-lamp bulbs. Egycsult lzz6himpa 4s 
Villani«)ssagi U. T. Hrit. 402,090, Dec. 7, 1933. Addii. 
y to 359,749 (C. A. 27, 072) . The gas-filled lamp of 359,- 
' 749 is provided with a glass bulb, e. g., of quartz gla&s, 
which is permeable to ultra-violet rays. 

Device for feeding wires, e. g., filaments for electric 
incandescent lamps, toward a point of operation. N. V. 
Philips* GIchm la mpenfabriekcii. Brit. 40«3,215, Dee. 21, 
1933. 


r>— PHOTOGRAPHY 


l£. I». WIGIITMAN 

The Agfa bipack motion-picture photogra^y. A. v. curves ate given for front and back films and for dipole 

biehlcr. Verdffentli^J^- wiss, Eentral-Lah. phot, Abt, films. The conversion of the Ag images into colored iniagi*s 

h fa S, 221^^(1933). — ^I'he 2-color process is simpler proceeds in general with the aid of toning methods, virage 

iiid requires less light in photography and in projection methods and relief or bleaching processes. The cxtitic- 

•hati the 3-color process, and giws for many purposes tion curves of the different agi^nts used for t^*se purposes 

^.ilisfactory color reproduction. Extinction \:urves for an* given. , Pat# S. Rofcr 

the usfial orange and green filters of the 2-color procc-ss ^Compariaon of film and paper in Rfintgen jdiatographv. 
are comimd with the filter of the Agfa front film. The Richard Herz. VerbffentUch. vnss. tmtral-Lah, phot, Abt , . 

bipack process, in which 2 film strips arc placed togcthcaa Agfa 3, 234-44(1933).— Because of reflection the paper 
with the emulsions facing, is described with reference to can be practically as sensitive as the film, but at high 

l>botography and the printing and color process. The density it falls far behind the film. The density range 

Agfa front film is sensitized for the green spectrum and is less for the paper than for the film. Tfie range of ex- 

larries a special orange-red filter* The Ixick film is posure time is also appreciably less for the paper. Photo- 

pauchromatic. The characteristic andrate-of-dcvelopment metric measurements show that the film gives greater 
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Goiitrast than the paper. On the basis of phys. and tech- 
nical oMsiderations it is deduced that no fundamental 
technical improvement of Rontgen paper is posstMe. 

Paul S. Roller 

The Schwarzsdiild effect in Rdntgen photographv. 
FriU Luft. Verofentheh. vfiss. zerUral-Lah. phot. Abt. 
Agfa 3p 245-7(1 9«S3). — The ordinary reciprocity law 7/ 
kg where I is the light intensity, t the time of exposure 
and k a const., holds for equal density by pure x- 
rays. The Schwarzschild law, JtP ^ k holds when the rays 
are passed through foil, the range of intensity and of time 
varying by a factor of 1000 and 10,000, resp.; p is a 
const, which may be greater or less than 1. P. S. R. 

A photographic paper of constant form (‘Xorrectostat*'). 
Walter kahts. VeroffenUick, wiss. zentibl^Lah, phot, Abt, 
Agja 3, 312-13(1933). — Ordinary photographic paper 
aftcT drying shrinks linearly 0.3-0.5%, while the shrinkage 
of Correctosfcat is loss than 0.01 %. This n^ult is obtained 
by impressing the blank paper with A1 foil, on which a 
clear varnish is then painted. The emvilsion is poured on 
the varnish layer. Paul S. Roller 

The nature of the latent image in physical development. 
Hans Arens. VeroffenUtch, mss, zentral-Lab, phot, Abt, 
/Ig/a3,32 40(1933); cf. C. 4. 27,6603.— A review. 

Paul S. Roller 

The alteration during storage of the latent image in 
silver halide-gelatin layers. Krwinlloisonberg. Veroffent^ 
hch,mss, untrat^Lab, phot. Abt, Agfa 3, 47 '51 (1933). — 
At a Pa of 7.5 a sensitive panchromatic AgBr-AgI emul- 
sion showed an ituTeasc in latent image after 4 weeks' 
storage of the exposed layer. On reduction of the pu 
to 5.7 by the addii. of dil. H1SO4 Insforc sensitization, 
the emulsion showed a marked retrogression after the 
same length of storage. The strengthening of the latent 
image on storage appears to be due to the sensitization. 

Paul S. Roller 

Theory of sensitization. Krwiii Heisenl>erg. Ter- 
ojentlivh. wiss zmtral-Lab, phot, Abt. Agfa 3, 115-24 
(1933). — Gelatin had little effect on the adsorption of 
pinacyanol by a AgBr emulsion. At optimum sensitiza- 
tion of the dried and undried photographic film the amt. 
of added dye is considerably less than the max. possible 
adsorption by the AgBr; fuithennore the adsorption 
of the added dye is practically complete, leaving but a 
small percentage in fthe gelatin layer. The same result 
was obtained for different emulsions and dyes. On the 
addn. of larger quantities of pinacyanol there is a decrease 
in sensitivity. This is due not only to increased light 
aljsorption by the dye but to an actual desensitization of 
the individual grain. Paul S. Holler 

Standardization of the measurement of color sensi- 
tivity. Martin Blitz and Herbert Biandes. Veroffentlich. 
WISS, zentral^Lah. phot, Agfa 3, 85-92 (P.Kl^). — ^The color 
convertibility of a photographic film is defined as the 
ratio of the photographic to visual clhciency for a given 
color. Nomograms arc set up for detg. the color eon- 
vi*rlibility in terms of the photographic action for yellow, 
red, green and blue. A nomogram for detg. the extension 
factor of expi^ure is given for yellow filters in terms of 
the color sensitivity. Paul S. Roller 

Determination of the sensitivity of photographic films. 
Martin Biltz and Brwin Heisenberg. VeroffetUttch, wiss, 
zentral-lMb, phot, Abt. Agfa 3, 75 84(1933).— From a 
practical standpoint the sensitivity is best characterized by 
the reciprocal of the quantity of light necessary to produce 
a predetd. density betwetMi 0.1 and 0.3, or by the re- 
ciprocal of the quantity of light at which on angle of 
11.3** to the aliscissa has been reached in the characteristic 
curve. The former method Is preferable because of l^etter 
reproducibility. P. S. R. 

A* direct positive-forming photographic layer. Hans 
Areiis and John Eggert. Veroffentlich. wiss. sentral-Jjib. 
phot. Abt. Agfa 3, 166 9(1933). -See C. A. 28, 2631«. 

Paul S. RoUer 

The graininess and resolving power of ^otographic 
layers. Alfred Kiister. VeroffenUtch. wiss. eentrm-Lab. 
phot. Abt. Agfa 3, 93-105(1933).— The graininess, 
of a developed layer was detd. by the relation K ■■ 100 


log 0».i where Qo.§ is the ratiiA* of the densities in 
parellei light to that in diffused lUht. J? varied in this 
way from 5 to 31. The photogiaphic broadening of a 
slit imagf increases with the max. ^ensity at equal 
development. The broadening is widMy, independent of 
the width of the slit. At equal densiuds the greater the 
degree of development the less the photographic scattering. 
The loss of contrast is independent of the degree of dc- 

2 velopmcnt aiSftl of the density provided the density is not 

taken at a strongly bent part of the characteristic curve. 
The loss depends, however, on the contrast of the inject 
There is a great difference in resolving power of different 
photographic films in spite of equal size of the AgBr 
grains and equal graiuincss. Paul S. Roller 

Recent researda on solarizafion. Hans Arens. Ver- 
offenilich, wiss. eehtral-Lah. phot. Abt. Agfa 3, 52'^ 
(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 4182.— A review. P. S. R. 

3 The solarization of photographic plates. .Mexander 

Sinakula. Z. Physik 87, 231-7(1033). — ^Thc solarization 
of AgBr plates has a max. for light of 400 m/u. This is 
explained as a re-formation of AgBr mols. from Ag under 
the action of excited Br atoms. Egon Brctscher 

The photochemistry of endothermic silver con&pounds. 
Hans Arens and John Eggert. VeroffenUtch. wiss, zenlral- 
Lab. phot, Abt, Agfa 3, 67-74(1933).— The preju., 
devulopnient and fixation of gelatin cmulsioj|s of AgtCs04, * 

^ AgNt and AgiCi are descrilxtd. Absori)tiun by the 3 
colorless compds. and the sensitivity he in the same 
Region as for,AgCl, except that^ there is a Aipiil decline of 
sensitivity for AgNi and AgsC^ towards the shorfer 
wave lengths. Despite the endothermic native of the 
aimpds. the amt. of Ag liberated on equal light sujsorption 
is of the same order. The stMisitivity to x-rays a^d nt-rays 
is mtieh h^ss than* that of AgCl except for AgNi,^hich is 

5 15 times as simsitive to a-rays. Tlie decompn. qf the Ag 
azide yields Nj at high light*inCLmsity and IINa at low 
iutensitv, and of the AgtCi free C. Paul S. RoUer 

The light-quantum yield in chromate gelatin processes 
Martin Biltz and John Eggert. Veroffentlich. wi\\. 
tentral-Ub. phot, Abt, Agfa 3, 294-302(1933). 

Chromated Agfa-Pinatype plates weie expased to mono- 
chromatic light, X 430, and the amt. of NH4 chroinutt 
(I) converted into an iiisol. fomi detd. analvticaUy, 

6 and tile amt. of gelatin (II) rendercHl noiiswelliug detd. h\ 
comparison with an uiiillumpiated plate. The quantum 
yield of I decreases coiitinuoiisly with lime. This is due to 
absorption by the insol. compel, that is fonfied. Ttu' 
qiiantuni yield of 1 coirccted to zero time is ^ * 0.5 
0.05, or 2 quanta' absorlK'd pai mol. of reacted (NII4);- 
Cr04. A similar time decrease in *p holds for II . CorreeU'd 
to zero time, ^ ■■ 0.3 •*= 0.07 for II.'oi 3 quanta alisorlH^d 
per mol. of converted gidatin. The oouiiii. of the lusol 

' product of I cotTcsponds to (Cr())iCr04, the H foi le- 
duction presumably coming from the gelatin. A vndd 
of ^ » 0.S fui n signifies that 2 mols. of gelatin uiiiti 
with one mol. of the irisol. chromic chrfimate to giv>‘ a 
lionswelling adsorption, coiapd. Paul S. Rollpi 

Chief factors in trichrome carbro. Frank R. Newens 
Brtt, J. Phot. SuppL 28, 5-6(1931). — Success in •tri- 
chronic carbro depends inoie upon satinfaetory broniide 

B prints than upon any other factor. The factors controlling 
the quality of the bromuR print are: (1) coiyectlv e\- 
])oscd and (2) correctly developed negatives, (3) correelb 
exposed and (4) correctly developed bromide prints, (•">' 
inclusion, whenever possible, of a “wedge" or neuti il 
graded strip of black, gray and White in the pictiiu 
These factors are discus^. E. P. Wightnian 

Development with p-phenylenediamine. Rudolf v. 
Erhardl. Am. Phot. 27, 650 60; BrU. J. Phot. 80, 

^ 663-4(1933). — A combined developer consisting of p- 
pheuylencdiaminc and mctol has l)cen ihvestigatM. A 
inctol developer is first used to develop the shadow por- 
tions. This is: mctol, 0.5 g.; NaiSOi, 75 g.; HtO, to 
500 cc. Develop for only about 8 min. at 21*. Pro- 
longed development gives graiiiiiiess. SubwquentlVf 
develop 20 min. at 21^ in p-phcnyletiediamine 5 g.* 
NaaSOi 30 g., HfO t6 600 cc. Wash lietween develop 
ments for about 5 min. in running water. E. P. W. 
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Streimr marUaggi A tank development. F. Luft. i 
y* Bl, 7S^(IU34). — A method has Irvh 

v/orked out for studyaif; the streamer currents which 
cause streaks in film. With film which has uqt ^jecii pre- 
viously washed hilTOter, streaks occur down from the 
parts which yield in the developing process and are 
more pronounced the heavier the il. obtoined. With 
washed film the streaks rise upward and are winikcr tlie 
greater the d. produced. It can be plainly shown that in > 
stagnant tank development, the currents wliich havt‘ * 
Ixsen assumed to exist, but wliich previously h^d not lH‘en 
made ^visible, are in fact present. These facts are hi 
agreement with aasumplions previously made uihI hence 
lead to the same conclusions. K. P. Wighltnuu 

Iiitcnnediat^s and dyes luseful as jdiologiaphic sensi- 
tizers] (Fr. pat, 7fi7,70H) 25. Photol-raphic.dlv printing 
designs on textilc'piece gocnls (Brit. pat.. •103,001) 25. i 

WaU, £. } The Photographic Darkroom. Boston: 
Am. ^Photographic Pub. Co. ,107 pp. Bound, ^l.fiO. 
Reviewed in Ghimic Industrie 31 , ti30( 1034) . 

— — « 

Photography. August Bix^ttger and Michael Kioiibcli- 
iiabk Brit. 402,082, Nov.* 20, 1033. To obtain fin«‘r 
gradations of color or of light, and shade, without le- 
touchitig, negirtives and diapositi vls arc obtained bv cxiKib ^ 
ing a light-sensitive .surfau* through pliotograpliic niaskiiig 
iiugatives or dippositives of the ijigiiicd and following the 
masked exiijisiires with u^i^iiaskcd exposiiies.* 'riius, foi 
black-aiid-Whij^ pictures tin* original is photograidied 
through a ncg. mask to record the liner shades, the mask 
leiiioved and a brief exiKisurc made to rcc<nd the high- 
lights. For color-prinling plate negatives a paiicliroin.il ic 
layer is successively cxixised through a senes of masking , 
negatives, with appropiiali* falters, and the nnniasked expo 
sure is also made through an apiuopriatc IiIkt. 

Color photography, 'riiomas T, Baket, OliaiKs Boim- 
inico, Ralph A. S. Grist and Spicers Ltd. Btil. 4t)l,7lM, 
Nov. 20, 103.3. To prevent the screen dves ot a imilli- 
color screen film from wandeiiiig hoin the .screen l.iyci 
into the emulsion layer, a la\er of svnthetu' resiti, which 
may contain a plastici/er, is interposed betweiMi sai<I 
livers. ( 

Color photography. Durkoppwcrkc A -G. Brit. 
402,509, Dec. 7, 1033. See K. 747,337 (C. .1, 27, 4748). 

Color photography. Anna Weel.fort. Bnl. 402,231, 
Nov. 30, 1033. Addm to 3'i::,/07 ({\ .1. 27, ritWMi). The 
eolor screen elenieiits are siyipoited upoy or incorporati*d 
with a pvTineable top coaling, e. g., of gel.iltn, super- 
imposed upon the li^it -sensitive, coaling, or some eh- 
incuts fiiay lx: supported upon the coating and iiicotporatt d 
tlierewith. The local selective sensiii/.,ition mav be 
limited to certain screen ekiiieiits, r. g., blue, the |x»itioiis 
under the nMiiaiiinig eleiiieiils, <r. g., green and fvd, Ixniig 
p.iriehiomatically»suiisitized. 'file screen in.i> lx* iii.ule by 
.ipplyiiig fatty inks or subslaiujes yrhich give oft eoloi 
to the coating; or by dyeing the coating Ixrtweeii resists, 
lo allow access of developing and fixing solus., iiiiperirie- 
.ible seteen elements may lx: removed bv a solvent, c. g., 
t.H.. • • 

Color photography. BMa O&spai. Fr. 757,370, Dec. 
2ti, 1033. 'In using scvenil layers one on the othei, a 
I»art of which contain dyes or dvc-tormiiig siilistauces, 
.md the other part only substances sciisitive to light, 
preferably Ag halide, cyem. actions forming or destniying 
the dye are lirought about in the lattei layers, after the 
development of th»‘ image, these leactions aetiiig on one 
‘'t the ncight)oriiig layers lo pniduei* or destroy the dye. 
tf. C. >1.28, 720». 

Color, photography. B£la Gfistidr. Fr. 757,417, Dts:. 
1933. In producing color images in layers coiitg. 
<lves or dVc-fomiiiig sukstauces, the Ag image i.s trans- 
lonned into a compd. which exercises a chcin. action 
•^oiitraiy lo that of the treating Ixitbs forming or destroy- 
ing the dye, which compd. prevents or slows down 
iK-ally the action of the subsequent* treating baths, de- 
stroy ing or fonning the dye. 


Color photogra^y. Kalle & Co. A.-O. (Williolui 
Kricgcr, inventor). Ocr. 593,251, Feb. 23, 1034. A 
component image colored wilh a wuter-iiisol. azo dye is 
first formed in kttowti manner in a layer sensitized with a 
diazo comiKl. Other coinpoiiciit images an* then formed 
'by imbibition. An example is given. 

Color cinematography. Wni. van D. Kelley. Brit. 
402,113, Nov. 23, 1033. A po.^tivc film is made from a 
, flair of color-coni ponent negatives, alteniate frames of 
the positive Ixfiig made from the respective negatives, and 
I series of fniines only lK*iiig tinted coiresiMUidiiig to 1 
color compoiieut, the positive Ix'itig projected at twice 
the nunual sixx'd. The negatives may be made by ex- 
posing alU*ruute frames through complemcntal color 
filters troni supeit>osed sensitive emulsions, 1 afnsitivo, 
the other insensitive to red, or by using a double or triple 
tihn for situ 111 tniieoiis presentation to the lens. The 
I positive mav lx* made by using stock coated with a dye 
insol. ill the cfcvL'loping baths. When dcvclopi'd and 
fixed, the color-eoNi pollen L frames corresponding to the 
dye color are coaled wilh a colorlt*ss transparent water- 
proofing material, and the dye is bleaehed out of the other 
hi'ries of ft allies. The fxisitives may also be made by 
cfXiliiig alti*riiate frames wilh a colored transparent 
waterpnwif etxitiiig ttiat(*rial. Hetizopurpurine, Congo 
led, erioglauciiic and iieptime green SGX may lie used as 
* dyes. Suitable bleaching solus, include NuaOr or NatSt 04 . 
The solii. lor watt rprcxdlng may conifirise celluloid dis- 
solved 111 Am or Kt lactate. 

Color printing. iCduard Wuniecke. Brit. 401,555, 
Nov. Hi, 10r»3. In a priH*ess for niakiiig correctly colored 
pi lilting tonns for iiiuttieoloi printing where a set of 
fxisitive in negative half-tone part-pictures is produced 
tiotii the otigitiul and the pictures retouched to obtain 
collect color values, each negative or positive part-picture 
IS prcHliiced on a sef). light-vsen^irive layer applied to a 
while substratum carried by a notu*\pdnsible IkkIv. 
The cairier may be a metal or gloss plate coated with a 
white layer, e, g., baryta white, or a glass plate colored 
white tliiouglioiit may lx* used. Alternatively, a sep. 
white layer may Im* dispeiused with if a light-sensitive 
pafK'i is used as the sensitive layer. In this case an inter- 
mediate layer, e. g., of water glass or of gelatin hardened 
with chrome ulimi may lx* applied to the carrier and the 
paiK*i secured thea*to by .iii adhesive of spirit varnish 
cuntg. gum elemi, ^ • 

Color photographs. Bela Gaspar. Brit. 397,150, Aug. 
IB, 1933. In the pnxliietion of reviTsed dye images from 
diftusclv colored photografihie and cinematographic 
• metal deposit images thi dye is decolorized, bleached or 
destroyed at the points ot the metal deposit image l>y a 
reagent whicli is ilsi^lf incapabtu of destroying the dye 
during the nusmal tune of treatment but which de- 
colorizes, etc., by the formation of reaction products or 
complex eonipds. of I lie metal. Suitable classes of reagents 
are: (a) iiitrogeiioub org compds., e, g,, KCNS, cystein 
saifis, pheiivlliydra/ine, (h) compels, of the tiiva group, 
e. g., tliiocarbaiiiide, semiearba/.ide, tliiosemicarljazidc, 
giiaiiidine, amidogiiaiiidme, (c) indiiTercnt iiiorg. S 
compds., r. g., Na^, Ca poly sulfide and (d) aud (e) 

) indifferent org. S compds. or indifferent ^ids, e, g,, 
tliiodiglycolic acid. 'I'he actum may be incn:ased or 
accelerated by the addii. of acids, phenols, aminopheiiols 
or their substitulion products, aldehydes or sugar or by 
adding catalyticallv acling salts, e, g., of V, U, Mo oi Fe. 
A /.0 dyes, particularly acid and substantive dyes, are most 
suitable. In applying the invention to color photography 
and cinfMiialogniphy a no. of differently colored and 
seiisiti/ed layers may lx: poured I over the other, or the 
? dyes may be impressed, sprayed or otherwise applieil^to 
thA support in the manner of a screen, admixed with 
sensitizers and filter dyes. Suitable dyes for a 3-col(ir 
material are Diamine Pure Blue FF, Mordant Yellow GG 
and Diamine Fast Pink BBF. The colons lire preferably 
fixed by mordant formation or deposition. Double tones 
may Ik* produced by using dyes wlficli hleadi at different 
speeds. Dyes may lie used which form colored reaction 
products at the points of the image, e. g., alizarin viridine. 
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Fibns coated cm both sides and colored red cm 1 side and 1 ogrthoocetatc to yield a dye. which ^oorts to a AgBcsAsI 
blue-ioreen cm the other may be used. Transparencies (or emulsion a ranse of sensitivity froi^ raO to 670 The 
printing purposes may l)e obtained from negatives by halides, perchlorates, l^toluenefli^lfociaiea, slkylsuUates 
coloring with a dark dye and performing sut^sequent tever- and nitrat of the dy^ ore mentioned, 
sal. Ag and Hg images are mentioned. In 607,188, Aug. Photographic soMtlzora. 1. G. .^orbenind. A.-G. 
16, llKiS. divided on 307, Idi), multicolor photographic Brit. 402,1^1, Dec. 7, 1033. A Agfhalide emulsion is 
inuM|es and cinematograph films ore obtained by cat^g sensitized to red by incorporating in the emulsion a dialkyl 
oxidizing agents to act simultaneously on a plurality or diarylaminoindocarbocyaniae dye. Theses sensitiie 
colored layers which contain deposit part-images. Thus 3 for the range $45*750 permit of photc^graphy 'of distant 
Ag halide eniulsimis are formed 1 on another, the lower ^ objects with use of a red filter with a short exposure, ore 
contg. a blue dye and sensitive to red, the middle layer used as the bromide, iodide, perchlorate, etc,, and are 
contg. a red dye atul sensitive to green and the uppermost prc*I>d. by (mating a quaternary NII4 salt of a 2-*]iietbyl-3- 
coiilg. a yellow dye. After exposure or printing the layers dialkyliudole, sutistitutcd by a dialkylamino or a diaiyl* 

arc developed, fixed atul tmated in a bath comprising amino group, wiUi an ester of an orthocarboxylic acid. 

( 1 ) NuClOs, HCl and II3O or (2) KBrOa, II1SO4, CUSO4, In an example 2-methylkctol is treated with CHsI and the 

KI and H 20 . When the desired coloration is obtained, quaternary NH4 salt nitrated; reduction attd ethylation 

the image is further fixed in NasSsOi. Reversed dye give a 4-diethylamii?o-2,«S,3-trimethylindole iodide which 
images are obtained, la 307,102, Aug. 1G, 1033, divided 3 is heated in pyridine with tricthyl orthofbrmate. Ksters of 
on 307,150, oxidizing agents are used imfnediately after higher orthocarljoxylic acids yield dyes substitufed in the 
development of the uietal-deimsit p*irt-images in the central C atom of the trhnethine chain by an alkyl or aryl 
plurality of suticrimposed and differently colored and residue. 

si*nsiUzcd layers. After treatment in the oxidizing liaih. Photographic sensitixers. Kodak-Path 6 . Fr. 757,hl3, 
s. g., (1) of 307,188 ot a bath comprising Ca hypochlorite Jan. «'),.1034. New dyes which arc sensitizers for emul- 
aud AcOH (which gives a i>os. image), the images are sions are prepd. by condensing 2 heterocyclic riifgs contg. 
fixed in the usual manner. Cf. C. /1 . 28, 720^**. N, in the presence of a strong org. base (KtsNH, EtiN, 

Photograiriiic diazotsrpa processes. Philippe Frangialli piperidines, trietlmnolamiae), quinoline or a quinoline , 
and KofxTt Lautz. Brit. 402,88«‘i, Dec. 14, 1033. A ^ deriv. to ncnlrulize the acids. Examples are given of the 
diazosulfonate of an aromatic monoamine contg. an pn^pn. of halides of i,7'- and 2,l'-dicthylow^, 2,1 
alkoxy group is ust^d. and fixatum is effected tiy un^agent diethyUhvo-, 2,t^^liethyl5deno-‘ and 1,3,30' 'detramdhyU 
which chemically suppressc‘s the sensitiveness to light, indo-psettdocianine, J,l*-ditneli:yl-S,6^benMO~2,2^^, 20 
0 . g., an aldehyde or an acid. In an example a supiKn*! is d^fthyUhM-2*^, l,t*^itndhyl-2,2^*, 4,l*Oihidh^^3^ikyl- 
impregnated with a mi\t. of a soln. of /»-anisi<line diazo- thiasolo-2' -said 3, 4, 1 '4rifnetkylselena8olo-2^^pyritiMyanme, 
sulfonate and the Nu salt of 11 acid, and the exposed 2,i*~diethylseleno-, 2,l*-d^eihyllkto- and 7-mahyl-2,l^- 
print is fixed by gasi*ous IlCl 01 UCDOII ot by an aldehyde, diethylthio-norya\nne, xH-metkyl-2,2^ -diethyl-, and 2,2'- 
r. g,, CHvC), AcII or glyo\al. Cf. C. A . 27, 02.‘5. c dimelkylS-ethyl-oxocarbocyanine, 9-bromo-2,2'-diahyUhio-, 

Photogra^c toning ^ocesses. Emil Mayer a.nd 9-hroino-2,2'-diethyl-5,S,5',0\dil,>mzolhio-,ll-bromo-J,i'- 
NikolausBenedik (trading as K. Mayer & Benedik). Brit, diethyl-2,2'-, 11-bromo-l,! '-diethyl-4,4'- and 3\m0thyl- 
401,648, Nov. 10, 1033. See Ft. 761,504 (C. A. 28, 2'-elhyl-H-broinothtazidinoihw-dkarhocyanine, 2, 2 '-diethyl-, 
082*). t, I* -diethyl-2, 2*-, J ,1-dielhylselmo-, t,l'-dielhyl-4,4*-, 

Photograidiic development. Fritz J. Heptier. U. S. 3,3'-diethyUhta%olino-, 3,3'-(liethyUhiazolo- and 3,4,3',4'- 
1,049,011, March 0 . Photographic Ag halide emnlslotis tetramelh^hiaaoh-lricarbocyanine, Cf. C. A. 27, 3077 
are developed by hori/uiilal placement fot .several hrs. Photographic films. 1 . G. Farbenind. A.-O. h'l 
III an aq. nudol or glycine developer ol a coneti. of aliunt 758,005, Jan. 22, 10bM. In making photographic films 
0.00*0.25% contg. water-sol. sulfite but substantially 6 contg. bleaching dyes, partially hydrolyzed cellulose' 
free fnmi alkali. esters or ethers are used as binders for dyes. 

Photog-a^c emulsion. tSoc*. pour rind. chim. d Apparatus for developing^ photographic films with 
Bdlc. Swiss 165,523, Feb. I, 1034 (Cl. 40//). At least two ammonia gas or other vapor. Benjamin J. Hall. Brit 

emulsions of different degrees of ripeness are mixed and the 401', 400, Nov. 16, 10.*i3. 

whole riptmed. In an example, the following are mixed: Photographic films, etc. Kalle & Co. A.-O. (Osk'it 

U) a .sola, contg. waUr, AgNOj, NH4OH and citnc Siis, inventor). Ger. 501,51^ Jan. 23, I0ii4 (Cl. 

acid; (2) watei, gelatin, KBr, KI, NaxCOj and crythrosin 12.05). Light-sirisitivc films are prepd. from Fc salts, 
soln.; (3) watiT, soft gelatin and medium gelatin; (4) esptx'ially ferric citrate and oxalate or th^ir doublc^sults 
water, soft gclatiii, medium gelatin aud {CBr; (5) ole., ' 'Fhc layeis coutaiu als(j unsatd. carboxylic acids. Thte, 

Cr alum soln. and tartraziuG soln. These solns. arc mixed a sensitive film may contain green ferric ammoniiini 

to give a photographic emulsion. citrate, K^FcC^Ne and maleic arid. Other examples .in 

P^otogra^C emifisions. Deutsche Maizena Ges. m. f>. given. » • 

H. Fr. 757,451, Dec. 27, 10.33. A bmdei for cmiilsidus Photograidiic films, an^ plates. Kodak A.-O. 
contaitis starch capalile of lieing disaggregated, gelatins 502,398, Feb. 8 , 1934 (Cl. 57b. 17.03). See Brit. 387;01.') 
and a hardening agimt such us Cr alum. The starch is (C. A. 27, 5015). • 

heated with water, the Cr uluiii is added and to the Lenticular films. Siemens &Halske A.-G. Fr. 758,225, 
sdightlv ccKiled mass a solii. of gelatin is added. g Jan. 12, 10.34. Prints for color projectifin an* formed oti 

Photographic em^ilsions. Opticolor A.-G. Fr. 758,130, lenticul^ films by using a copying film provided with .01 

Jan. 11, 1034. hi developing emulsions, where a solvent emulsion of AgBr which, after development df the Ag, 

for the Ag salt, e. g., Nlla, is added to the dcveloiHT, the gives a colored image layer, preferably brown, the sh.idi 

emulsion is tn^atcxl in a preparatory Imth to render the or tone of this layer lx*iiig, in the complementary colois, 

action of the developer and solvent n^gular. Such a l/atli coitiijeusatcd by a corresponding ^shading of the col^i 

may comprise a soln. of solvents for the Ag salt, or a soln. fillers, preferably filters serving for the reproduction, 

of NasSQi or (NH 4 } 2 SQt. Lenticular film and color filter for color photography 

Photographic sensitizers. T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Carl L. Gn*gory (to Klslyn Corp.). U. S. 1,040,714, 

Brit. 402,458, Dec. 4, 1033. Catbocyanitie dyes suitable 9 March 0. Structural and optical details. ^ 

forBlsplacing the max. of simsitivity of Ag lialide emulsiods Fhotogntlfiiic prints. Kalle & Co. A.ip. (Maximilian 
toward the long-wave region of the spectrum are ob- P. Schmidt, Wilhelm Krieger and Eduard ftwrOtigerls. 

tainted by condensing a quaternary salt of a 2-melhyl-a- inventors). Ger. 502,603, Disc. 23, 1033 (Cl. 575. 12.05) 

naphthothiaroh' contg. a nuclear alkyloxy group with an Light-sensitive layers giving a positive print from a 

alkyl ester of orthoace tic acid. The dyes may be added positive arc obtained by coupling a dye with a 

to the cmiilsioA at any stage of its production or after it has compd. in alk. soln., and placing ^ product on me fihn. 

been coated, r. in ale. soln. In an example l-methyl-Ci- etc., in an acid or neutral me^um. Thus, the dia/«» 

methoxy-a-uaphlhothiazolc-Ktl is condensed with Et compd. from 1 '-amino- 4 '-piperidyl -3 -benzoyl-1 -auu”^’ 
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f-«phtIiol^^.di«iB<^ add (obtained by coadensiug 
l,8^iaoiwhihol-3,6Wphthalraedisulfoiiic acid 
l-mtro^-cmm-^benzoyl chloride, treating .the product 
with piperidme im reducing) is dissolved in water and 
taxtaric acid. TIJ? sola, is spread on paper and dried. 
Afta exposure, the print is developed with gaseous NH| 
to give a bluc-violct print. 

Motognphic prints. I. G. Parbenind.aA.-G. Ger. 
500,919, Jan. 12, 1934 (Cl. 676. 14.02) . * Optically truns- 
pareijt Ag prints arc prepd. by bleaching an prdinary Ag 
print with acidified I-KI soln. and developing with an org. 
soln. such as metefi-hydroquinone. 

Pliotocrapliic prints. N. V. Philips' Gloeilampim> 
fabrieken. Pr. 768,019^, Jaii. 9, 1934. Prints are obtained 
from negatives with a luminous ssurce emitting ultra- 
violet radiations by ;neans of a sensitive material contg. 
a mixt. of an uncolo^ oxidiring compd.'and a phenol, 
the mixt. dving hy irradiation with ultra-violet light a 
colored oxidation product, but being almost complctelv 
insdhsitivc to liffht of the visible spectrum. S(‘viTai 
examples arc given. Cf . C. A . 28, 1292^. 

TrsatLag photographic prints. Gevaert Werke G. m. 
b. «H. (to Gevaert Photo-Producten N. V.). Brit. 
401,961, Nov. 23, 1933. To minimize the loss of clarity 
of the priuta during drying, *thcy afe treated with a 
towg soln. in such conen. or for so short a tiinc that no 
visible toning^ produced. In examples (1 ) a soln. cotitg. 
40 g. NHiCnS and 40 v. 1 % AuCli soluf in 1 1. HjO 
and ( 2 ) Oil g^Na selenite in 1 1 . fixing soln. are used. 

Diazotypes. V. Chemische Pabriek L. van der 
Orinteii. Ger. .691,909, Jan. 30, 19:J4 (Cl. 676. 12 . 0 , 6 ). 
Diazotypes an* obtained hy exposing sensitized carriiT 
sizing, and developing in a soln. cemtg. an alkali such as 
alkali carbonate soln. sThe developer may contain size. 
In an Example, paper is aensirized with an aq. soln. 
contg. l-dicthylamiuobenzenc-4-diazoniuiu chloro- 
stannatc, H 1 PO 4 and gcUtiii. The paper is exposed and 
developed with a^ .soln. contg. phUiroglticinol, KfCOi and 
Na stearate, to give a positive. 

Diazotypes Kalle & Co. A.-c;. Pr. 757,8<Ki, Jan. 5 , 
1934 . See Ger. 688,994 ( C, A . 28, 1944>) . 

Apparatus for the development of photographic papers 
by ammonia. Jean Breton.. Brit. 402,949, Dec. 14, 19^^. 


Light-aenaitive ptpar. V. P. Petrov and 1 . 1 . Levkov. 
Russ. 31,703, Oct. ol, 1933. A stable compd. of diazo 
aromatic compds. of the secondary or tertiarv amities 
and their derivs. together with hydroxy derivs. of the 
aromatic series is placed on the paper. 

Preparing drawings for contact printing. S. G. Gure- 
vich.* Russ. 31,762, Oct. 31, 1933. Drawings arc made 
with pencil or ink on paper that has been impregnated 
with a colloidal s<iln. nf Ag. The Ag is then made light - 
sensidve by halogcnatioii, exposed from the side of the 
drawing to an actinic light and developed in the usual 
maimer. 

Photographic tanned colloid images. Kalle & Co. 
A.-G. Brit. 40P,K98, Nov. 23, 1933; cf. Oeio 681,697 
( C. vl. 28, 982'). The supiiort may lie glass, metal or 
films of HfO-insol. cellulose esters or ethers or regenerated 
cellulose instead of paper. 

Projection a]pparatu 8 and process for printing on non- 
lenticular sensitive material separate monochrome records 
from a multicolor record taken on a linear lenticular 
film in a camera having an objective fitted with a color- 
band filter. I. G. Farbcniml. A.-G. Brit. 402,902, Dec. 
14, 19.33. 

Miotomechanical printing surfaces. Albert Nadin. 
Brit. 402,332, Nov. 30, 1933. A iHilor printing process 
for ^ ill newspaper or other high-speed printing work 
consists ill superimposing prints in selected colors by a no. 
of half-tone* blcx:ks each of ooinplelc subject but adapted 
to produce prints of diflereiit strengths. From the original 
subject a half-tone block is prepd. photographicullv to 
pnxluce a print in black or dark color and one or more 
* ‘ghost** halt -tone bltx^ks foi printing 111 lighter colors are 
prcjKl. in exactly the same wav but in a form adapted to 
produce faint prints. These “ghost** blocks may be 
pniditced by photographing tlih subject through a semi- 
transparent mask of itosted or tinted glass or mat cellu- 
loid, and parts of these Idocks may be modified l>y darkening 
(»r whitening concsponding parts of tlie masks or by 
applying local patches of resist to the blocks during the 
ctchuig operations. 

Photochemical production of forms or patterns for 
planographic printing. Ilans Weil (to Hekk 8c Kaiileii 
Chemische Falwik G. m. b. H.). U. S. 1,948,604, Feb. 
27. Various details of pto^dure arf descrilx*d. 
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Constitution of dysprosium, holmium, erbium, thulium, able than BCU for practical prepn. of H Jle. XDC. Prepa- 
y terbium and lutecium. F. W. Aston. Nature 133, 327 ^ ration of B 2 l {8 from boron tribromide and hydrogen. 
(1^34); cf. C. A. 28, 983*.— Fxatnii. by the method ot Alfred SUxk and Walthcr Siltterlin. Ibtd, 407-11. — 

anode rays showed that Dy (66) consists of miss nos. 161, UBrs and H form (analogously to the Cl compd.) BgH^Br 

162, 103, ItH; 646 (67), simply 166; Kr (68) (pure sain- which dec«»mp(tscs (slower than the Cl compd.) to H|He 

pie), 166, 167, 168 and a weakd70| Tin (69), simply 169; and BBri. The adyatiLages of the Br method arc: (1) a 

Yb (70), 171, 172, 173, 174, 176 (174 strongest) ; Lu (71) liquid starting material instead of a gas; (2) no cooling 

simply 175. No isobars were shown. A full account will bath is necessary; (3) .smoother reaction in the dischargi* 
be published. ^ R. R. Rushton chamber; (4) hi tic B and solid hydrides are formed 

Boron hydrioer. XVIII. Preparation of B^Ha from (.6) the second procedure to produce BJIa is very simple; 

boron chloride and hythrogen. Alfred Stock, Hans Mar- 8 (6) the IIBr from the first distillate contaius practically no 
tini and Wallher Sulterlin. Bsr. 67B, 396-467(1934); BaH8and(7) Balle and IIBr arc caster to scp. A.K. B. 
cf . C, A . 27, 911 .—In studying the method by Sidilesinger The significance of the hydrides of the carbonyls of iron 
and Burg ( C. A . 26, 663) for the prepn. of BiH* from BCl, and cobalt. Arthur A. Blanchard and Manly M. Wind- 
and H by means ofHsloc. discharges, the authors found sor. /. Am. Cksm. .Sac. 56, 826 -7(1 9:i4).— 'Hie electronic 
that only BsHiCl is apparently formed at first. This structure proposc^d for Ni(CO)4 (C. A. 20, 1.'570) also 

(k*coraposes into BsHs and BCIs. Treatment with K was exists in Fc(CO) 4 TIs (C. A. 26, 935, 3198) and Co(CO) 4 H 

found to lie a convenient, practical and fast method for (L\ A. 28, lOO'), where H furnishes the extra electrons 

eomplele sepn. of BaUe from HCl. Elec, discharges in tieiTSsary to complete the Ni(CO )4 pattern. In nitrosyl 
inixls: of much*BCli and little H yielded little B 1 CI 4 among iWbonyls and polymeric carbonyls the same clfttron 

the pixMlucts of reaction. BH 2 CI and BHCla were not pattern is completed^; W. C. Femelius 

tibserved. BiHe and HCl form BaHjCl and an equil.; Active oxides. UXn. The course of reactioiie In fhe 
fiBjHiCl ft? fiBfHi + 2BC1«. Small amts, of IICI or BfH# solid state. Emil Kosenkranz, Bela Steiner, Herbert 
disappear practically completidy. The reaction is much Kit tel and Gustav F. Iluttig. Z» cnorg. cBgsiit. Cheni^ 
'faster in BiHi-HCl mixts. obtained in prepg. BaHa than in 217, 22-6(1934) ; cf. C. A. 28, 898*.-— Tne course of the 
mixt*. of pure BiHi and HCl. A catalytic admixt. of reaction MgO + FcjO, —• MgPet 04 was followed by 
unknown nature aeema to be present in the first mixt. Hk studying its catalytic* ai.<lii>n upon a heated mixt. of CO and 
does not affect the speed ^ reaction. BBr. is more suit- O). The max. catalytic activitjr is given bjr a mixt. which 
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liad lieen preheated to 025®, the temp, at which the forma- 
tion of crystd. aggn*gatcs of spinel first lieghis. Ixiwer 
temps, for a longer lime will pioliahly lead to the same 
result. MgO, prepd. Iiy thcinml deconipn. of MgCOi rir 
MgCiC^, also catulvzi'S COa foniiation from CO and O*. 
If I he MgO is healeil for iliflereiit lengths of lime at 7(M)'% 
the catalytic activity decnascs with incTcasing lengt-h of 
preheating. If the Mgt ) is ohtaiiied from a mineral coiilg. 
Fe, like tmgvesitc, calalylie activity first falls with hi- 
cTcasiiig lime of preheating, but with a great increase in 
time it comniciiceh to rist* again and then again fulls off 
in the usual inunuer. H. Stoertz 

Oxides of manganese. M. Le Blanc and O. Wehiier. 
Z. phystk. (7/ffw. A168, 5tt 7S(19.‘l4).--’FScpls. in .synthesis 
were made by adding O* to reactive MnO together with 
expis. Ill disintegration by the removal of O2 from MnOj. 
'fhe products resulting were investigatcfl atjalytically and 
rontgcnographically. MnO is very iiclivc and can take up 
O^ to MtiOi.ia without change of lattice and without the 
appearance of a new solid phase. Mfi304 can alisorb Oi 
lip to MnOi.42 and MmOa to MnOi.hs without change. 
A new inodihc.ition was obtained fioin Mii/b by synlhcsiv; 
by teiiiperiTig it can be changed to the known iiindificatum. 
MnOs can give off no O2 wittnnil the appeal mice ol the 
MnjiC)ji lattice. A mixed-crystal formation between the 
individual oxides eoiild not be established; instead a two- 
phase system appeared. Oon Bionse 

Thallous oxide, h. Ilalla, II. Toinpa and L. Zitiiniet- 
niann. Z, A>/s7. 86. lUKi 5(ltm).--T101l was oblaintd 
in white needles by evapg. its aq. soln. in vacuo; these tiiin 
yellow below KM)'’. Its powder diagram is iiieonipatible 
with the ciibie form, and so leiuh. no support to the exist- 
ence of PbaO (C. A. 27, Six days* heating in 

vacua failed to lemove CP2 from TbCO*; if TljCOi is 
melted in vacuo in a SiO** ve.s»cl a blight yellow solid .soln. 
of TljO ill T1 silicate is obtained on the walls. TljO is 
dislinrtly volatile in vamo at 300®. It is not obtained by 
heating TbOs. IX-coiiipii. of 7'bC204 yields Tl. 

B. C. A. 

Oxidation oxygen of the tellurides, selenides and 
sulfides of sodium in liquid ammonia. K. L. McCleaiy 
and W. Cnnanl Fernelius. .7. Am. Chem. Sac. 56, 803-4 
(1034). — 3'he following sclumcs rcpiesent the action of O 
upon liqiiid-NHa sfilnsi of the salts given : Naj'IV fSc, S) 
NaiTe('Se,M()3-4 Oiltle leaedon with S); Nj 2 Tc(S.*)j« 
Na«Tc(Sc)Oj-, -f (x-m\fvSe); Na^S- — Na-SsO.; 
Na2S«(x > 2) Na2S204 -|- (x— 2)S. Solus, of S and 

S4N4 siiiiilaily treated give small amts, of S2()i . 

W. C. ]<Vru(liiis 

Compounds of germanium and hydrogen: Some of their 
reactions and derivatives. 1. Xhrepatation of mono- 
germane. II. Sodium trihydrogcrmanldes*. Charles A. 
Kraus and K. Seaton Carney. J. Am, ^/kv^. Soc. 56, 
7054^(1034) .— By a im Ihod described in detail, ti(» 7tF( 
yields of mixed gennanes are oblaiiud. The higlmi 
germanes are then converted to GeH4 of 00.7% pin iiy by 
Na in NHa followed by NH*Br. CWT4 and Nn in Hs give 
NaGeHa quantitatively. Its properties arc gieeii. At 
“ 33® I he solid phases of the sy. si cm Nils— NuGell* are: 
NaGellj.ONHa; NaCXH3.4.5NHi ; NaGellj.aNIl, mid 
NaGcHa. ‘ h'oster Dee Snell 

Formation of aluminum nitride from aluminum and 
anunines. V. A. Plotnikov and P. T. Kalita. J, den. 
Chent. (U. S, S. K.) 3, S72 3( 1033) In treating the fused 
inonaminine of AICIb with Al, H is t volved and a complex 
coinpd. is formed ai'coiding to the cfiuation ; AICI1.NH2 + 
Al ■* AICI3.AIN + •AH2. The loinplex cuiii|m 1. formed 
is so stabh* that complete decotnpii. does not take pliu'c 
evenurhen heated to a glow. W. P. Kricks 

Double decomposition of ammonium nitrate and sodium 
chloride in the presence or absence of ammonia. L. 
Hackspill, A. P.. Kollel and DaufTeubuiger. ComtH. rend. 
198, 1231 -3( 10:14).- By represenling the stale of the 
system NaN()3«i<aCl-I4H4N08-NH4Cl- H,0 at 20® by 
I.x}wenhcrz's method (Z. phy$. Chem. 13, 459(1804)) the 
possibility is d(*moii.strated of obtaining crystii. either of 
pure NaNOa in the presence of excess of NHa (10-12 N, 
which increases the soly. of NH4NO1 and NH4CI), or, on 


at lca.st partial removal of NHa, of ¥TH4C1« Simultaiieoua 
addn. of 2 niols. NaCl and Nll4^)a causes crystn. of 2 
inols. each of NaNOa and NII4CI, the con.^n. of NIIj having 
IXHin simultaneously reduced from 12 ta;8 JV. If KCl re- 
places Nad, KNO4 is obtained (ef. 0/1 . 15, 1445: 16, 
:U23). C. A. Sillierrad 

Dissociation of alkaline earth nitrites. M. Tzvntncrsh- 
ver and W. Ptfkiclny. Bull, intern, acad. polonaise Classe 
? sii. walk. nat. 193dA, 389 96. — 'I'he nitrite decomposes 
into iht* oxides, NO and NOa. The latter oxidizes more 
nitrile to nitrate, being reduced to NO. This n*acUoii is 
not icversible; thus the decompn. sets in very sharply. 
The temp, depends on the superimposed (inert) gas pres- 
sure. Ca, Sr and Ba nitriles decompose at •310®, 389®, 
.352® under 1 altii. 4\n eiiuatioii relating pressure and 
temp, is given. » G. W. King 

The so-called red hydrogen chloride. EricAi Ticde 
* and H. Reinicke. her. 67B, 492-4(193-f).r-The red 
eottipd. which v. Anlropoff (C. A. 26, 5803) deVribed as 
Ki chloride was found to be an acldii. compel, of NO and 
HCl, forvied from small traces of air in the app. A red 
mcKiification of IICI does not exist. Kxpts. made by 
(Viainiue and Wiebc (C. A. 22, 719) were repeated with 
purer reagents. The red^conipd. could not be oliserved 
when NO was coniplclel)? removed. Traces of NO in 
\ mtiw yielded a pink eonipfl. which turned dark red with 
inei easing anils, of NO. A.4K. Beitlich 

Comments 6n our work: Prepkration of pure. hydrogen 
sulfide , its vapor tension and density. A. Klfiiieiljc and O. 
Haiikowski. Z. anorg. allgem. Chetn. 217, 62 4(1934). — 
A reply to criticism by Batuecas (C. A. 27, 5268a. 

, H. Svicrtz 

The compound of stannic chloride and ether. JSapwei 
Al. J. Soc. Chem. Jnd.t Jap&n |37, Siippl. biiidmg 107 
' ( 1 934 ) . SnCh combines energet ically wit h K taO, c‘»\ol viiig 
a laige amt. of heat ami forming white crystals. The 
ioinpd. was prepd. by a variety of methods, by adding 
IStiO to SnCb, or vice versa, nt rixmi temp, and also by 
adding tooled SnCU to cold KtuO. The analysis agreed 
fpiite well with the fonmila SnCl4-2(C2H4)j(>. The compd. 
bums weakly w'lthout explosion and volalili/es al ordinary 
temp, without deconipn. Karl K.'uiimetmeycr 

New hydroxy-nitrogen comoound of phosphorus. V. 
Hi iiaud. Cmnpt. rend. 198, f 1 59 -01 ( 1 1)34) When PN 
I r. 4l. 28, 984*1 is healed with II2O foi 16 days ax 100® 111 
Ny or a sealed tube it hydioly/es w^th a 90% ykld f»f 
PNIbH.: 5PN -K 01l2<) = 2JiHa + 3PNO2H2 4 Ns- 
•PN021I' forms large wMiitc tetragonal cryslals, a:c — 

J : 1 .0(M, rtu 1.522, Wc 1 .579; (x-ray) a 7.00, f 7.57A^ancl 
OPNOilly in the unit cell. It dissolves unci.angod in Il2t> 
to form a slightly conducting soln., m. 195®, decomps, at 
210®, or on heating with aq. KOH in iwma at 50® wifli 
t volution of NHa*. 3PNOiHa « 2NHa + PNO -f Path. 
Tti bring all P into soln. it must be h6afhd for 200 Ills, 
with n7S(')4. It dissolves inaq. NH|, apparently with pn*- 
duct ion oi new crysl. substances. C. A. Silberracf 
Calcium aluminate hydrates and their double salts. 
C. K. W. Mylius. Acta Acad. Abofn5is.^Math. el Phys. 
7, No. 3, 147 pp.(1933); Bldg. Set. Abstracts 6, 124.- 
This investigation was undertaken to discover whgthcr tht 
letardation of setting of cement caused by gypsum is 
connected with the foniiation of the Ca snlfoqluniinHte 
compd. and whether corresponding conipds. of other Ca 
srills can 1^ productxl. A series of di-, tri- and telru-Ca 
aluminate hydrates obtained is tabulated; and double salts 
with Ca chloride, nitrate, bromide, iodide, cliloralc, 
ioclatc and acetate are described. These compds. aie 
highly unstable and are produced only in solns. of definite 
conen. On a«*count of their ^ighl soly. antPtoarked ihsta- 
bility, optical examn. of the crystals provides the only 
practicable method of analysis. Tabulated results of such 
(‘xatniis. arc given. The Ca salts that retard settiiig foiui 
sjiariugly sol. compds. which crystallize well. The con- ^ 
St it ut ion of the aluminates is discussed. ^ A table of 
analyses and dehydration ciuves for the isolated sub* 
Stances and a bibliography are included. O; 

Substitution by in Sluminates and ailicates. 
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Jifmerat. Kryst. Pelrog. 17, 432 3 1 
(t032).— Funon of {mO, with NaF and LIF dot-s no( l«ui 
to rompd. fonuatum. NaF and AljO, afford.nii dlcb i>f 
u^td. cpmpn. iSubalitulion of MgO in MgO.AW), by 
LtF of ihf spinel type, ni. above l-WX)", . 

d. 0.0. CaFs ana AWa afTord at least one cryst. cotiipd. 

Ite p^paration of hydrazine sulfate bj the Raschig 
method. J. Ilenrion. BulL soc, chim.-Belg, 43, 115 15 
(1934).— Dissolve 5 g. NaOH in 100 cc. water; feed Cl ^ 
slow^ to the solii. cooled in n freezing mixt.*up to a 4-g. 
increase in weight. Allow the soln. to stand in the open 
for at least 12Jirs., to remove all free Cl. Add it to a mixl. 
of a(K) cc. of.satd. NII|OIl and 2t) ec, of 5^’; gelatin soln. 
Boil vigoroAsly, reducing the vol. to half its ongiiial. 
Cool thoniiighly; allow a cool niixf. of It) cc. of coned. 
H2SO4 and .5t) cc*. II4O to drip in; odd athaiiol iiiiiil a 
slight ppi. forms; hydrazine sulfate ppis. on standing. i 
.* A. 1.. Hciine 

Reaction of pyridine with Cleve's salt and Gdrard's salts. 



Cl^CiiPtp a replacement cii^ihe mols. of N1I« bv pvrnhiu' 
takes place and (}^yC\) formed; with (braid’s 
salt, (Nlla^aCbl't, pyiulmc replaces 1* ions of Cl to ffinn 
(NH»)afl*y^l)^l*lCla. These reactions may serve as a ^ 
qual. reactinnator Ihise ^all‘.. Three geoiiutriral isointrs 
of Xhe teUamilie ol ihc^conipn. l(NHii)>rt'v)d’tCl.lX/ 
hdve bceA ooTained. * 1C. It Rush ton 

The reduction* of silver salts with hydroxylainine. M 
L. Nichols. J. Am, Chem. Snc. 56, S^ll ri(l‘).T4). 
HiNOIl (1) reacts with AgHi in the im^tnee of NaOlI to 
give a mivt. of N and N,{(); 2I + 2Aglb — 2Ag 4- N 2 b 
2UBr -h 2 H 2 O; 21 + 4iAgBr lAg 4 NjO 4- UlHi 4 
11*0. With aninionitu'al AgNf),. I gives pure N. 21 4 
Ag*0 - 2Ag 4- N* \ 311 A). With ilk. Ai'NOj in the 
presence of Na^SOst I kH' ^ a iin\l . ot N<<) and N, hut 1 lu N 
return is low bc(;ause of a coupled 01 induced leirlum 
between the Ag^t ) and Na,S < K The relative amts, of N (> 
and N vary with leinp, and eonen. of alkali. W. C. F. 

Basic salts. 111. Equilibria in the system CuO CrOt-* 
H*0. Krich Havek. Z. annr^, allgem. Chrm, 216, 315 
211(1934) ; ef. C. .4 27, 1S3S. -In tin. svstcuiCiiO CiO|- * 
H20,thesolidh2CuCr(>i*3Cfd()TI)i If.()(D andCnCiO, - 
CTKOHla^tll) uie pnsinl, and in solii. CuCi^Oy is foytid. 

J IS a yellowish biiA^ai powdei which loses 11*0 ovei 
CaClp. 11 exists in 2 tfjitn^, a copper rqd and a clKKolati 
brown to lilac black. 'J he first ol these, heated with II ;< ), • 
is hydrolyzed to a yfUowish brown basic salt, 'flu daik 
ft»im IS believe! to have each hvdioside nml. sumninfled 
bv cliromate, while in the red foiin the hydniside niols. ate ^ 
Olathe outside. 11. SicmmI/ 

Preparation of ductile tantalum by thermal dissociation 
of TaCU. W. Cl. Burgcis and J. C. M, Basai t . Z tuwrg. 
aUgpn, Chew, 216 , 233-7(193 ^ veiv ductile form of 
I «i can be prepd. by llieinral dissocn. (»f TaCU on a glowing 
filanicnt. Care must be taken to exelude foicigii gases, 
TaCh lieing sublimed in a vactiimi for tins reason. T'.i 
piepd. in this nianniT has a temp. coetT. of tkc. resi-itaiiee 
given by the expre.ssion !!)•« « 351 and a sp. lesislams* ol « 
IDVo - *0.124 12 cm. For lattice const, a ^ 3.295 j- 
5.000* A. Cb prepd. in the same iiiaiiner shows a « 
3.394 A ().(K)1 A. _ H. Slocit/ 

Formation of high-melting metallic carbides by igniting a 
carbon fllanlent in the vapor of a volatile halogen com- 
pound of the metal. W. O. Burgers and J. C. M. Basml. 

/. anorg, allgem, Chem. 216 , 209 22( I9ii4).--llie reaction 
|>roduced when a C filament was ignited iir vaptirs of ^ 
I iCU,*ZrCl 4 or TnCU was studied by means of the chaiigi s 
in the nv^istance of the wire and with the aid ot an \-rav 
uidv. The cmnpds. TiC and ZiC aie lormed, while with 
I .iCU lioth TaC and Ta*C aie produced, and 'fa also seps 
\t 2500® the formation of Ta and Ta.C can be avoided. 
The carbide phases contain a certain aint . ol the iiieuil in 
I’veess in solid soln. In older to oli^ain the pure earbidis, 
*hc reaction product must be heated either in a vac'uum 01 
111 a hydrocarbon atm. The carbide wires prepd. in this 


manner have the fonii of hollow tubes. Lattice coiists. 
arc given. IL Sioerlz 

Reactions in liquid ammonia. I. Sulfides of ger- 
manium. WaiTcu C. Johnson and A. C. Wheatley. 
Z, anorg. allgem Chem. 216 , 273-447(1934). — Both ainor- 
plioiis aiirl cryst. GeS and GeS* wen* prepd. from gennan- 
ite ore. Cryst d. GeS* is a white, needle-like iiowdcr, 
converted into GeO* by long heating. It is slowly hy- 
drolyzed by water at room temp., HjS being evt»lvcd by 
heating the soln. GeS* is (iinte sol. in NH4OII and 
moderately sol. in liquid Nil* at — 33®. Cryst. OeS 
forms black plates which are red in transmitted light and 
sleeUgtay in reflected light. Heated in air or treated with 
HNf)* 11 easily i^ulizes. It is sol in 10% K#H, from 
w'hich amorphous GeS is pptd. by nddii. of HCl. This is a 
I eddish broMui powder, rapidly hydroly/cd by H*0, cosily 
Mil. ill NII|()H and only slightly sol. in liquid NIT*. 
These sulfides :ue not aiiimonoly/ed in liquid NII1. They 
aie leihiced by r4a in liquid NIL to NaAV^. This is 
deeninpd. by NllJJr as follows: NuiGe^ 4- 4Nn4Br ™ 
4NaBr 4 4NHa 4“ Gell* 4* (Jc 1) Gc and GeH* *« Ge 4" 
2H*. n. Sloertz 

Thcrmomctric study of formation of inorganic com- 
plexes. F. Moiidaiii-Monval and U. Pans. Compf, 
rend. 1Q8. 1151 4)(1934). By plotting the temp, rise 
against the amt of aq. KI added to aii. HgCl* fef. C. A. 
16 , 31)11), bre.iks occur in the curve corn^sponding with 
fornintioii of HgT^ and ICillgl* (C. A. 27 , 57 /) . Similarly 
when aq. KCN is added to acj. N1SO4, /nS04 or C0SO4 
breaks indicate foniintion of (1) M(CN)y, and (2) 
K*Ni(CN)4, K/Zn(CN)4 and KiCo(CN)*, resp. (cf. 
C. A. 4, 1723; 18, 2t)(>2). C. A. Silberrod 

Stereochemistry of complex inorganic compounds. 1. 
The Walden inversion as exhib^d by diethylenediamino- 
cobaltic compounds. John C. Bailar, Jr. and Robert W. 
Aiiteii. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 56, 774 50931). An un- 
quest lon.ibic exaniph of Walden iuversioti of an inorg. 
eonipd. is found. /-Dichloioclielhvlcnediaiiiiiiocoballic 
ehlonde (I) teoiUs with KiCO* to give the r/-caibotiato 
enmpd. (11), AgCO* gives the /-caibonato compel. Either 
KX'/(>4or Ag3C4)4 with I gives the dextro oxaluto compd. 
(Ill) . IICI and II give I, but lLC:Oi and II give HI. 

Fexster Dee Snell 

Aininoformates of copper and afnc, relatively stable 
internal complexes involving four linkings, d. (hilzeit 
mid R. Duckeit. Compt. rend. sot. phys. hist, nal, 
Gennr 30, 15S 73(1933) in Arch. sci. phys. nal. 15, July- 
Aiig. -I'he fotmul.is (NIfiCOO)M” are established. 

B. C. A. 

Constitution of Stromholm's double salts 2MCl.MsCr*- 
O 7 4HgCli.2H,p. O. Spacu and C. G. Maearoviei. Z. 
anorg. aUgent.Chcm. 216, 253 72(1934). — The following 
salts were prepd. : 2KCLK*CrA)7.4HgCli.2IlaO (1). 2KCI.- 
K;Cr.07 .4HgCb .2H2() .5CH,C,H4NH*, 2KC1 .KaCr/h.- 
4 HgCL. 2 iT 7 O.se JT 7 N, 2 KCl.K 2 CiaO,. 4 HgCL. 2 HaO.HC 4 - 
ILNHa, L’KCl.KaCrAL. lIIgCL.2Ha0.8CJLN, 2KC1. 
K 7 CrA )7 .dllgCTa .2HaO . IONII 1 , 2 NIT 4 CI . (NH4)iCr,0».4- 
HgCla.21I>0, 2Nn4CI.(N H4)aCraa.4HgCU.2naO-10NH,, 
2N H 4 CI .( N IL) 7 Cr 207 . 4IIgCL . 2 IIa( ) . RCaH*N H*. These 

double suits are obtutinxl by the actioji of (I) on sol ns. of 
the basic compd. in CqH*. (1) is believed to have the 
HgrCU CUlHg 

slructuie Hg-CraOr'Hg I . For the 

KaLIljO HaOjKa 

olhei coiiificls. similar coordination formulas are given in 
which tin* central group is the same and the niUogen bases 
are rcpiesented as being Iwutid to the 2 Hg atoms outside 
the cinlnd group. H. %Stoenz 

• Constitution of potassium antimonyl tartrate and reSkted 
antimony compounds. K. Botleiidorf. Pharm. Presse 
48, Wiss -prakt. Heft 8 9(1933).— Reihleti’s formula is 
supported bv therapeutic properties and analogies. 
Knnniilas are given for NIL Sb dipyrocatcchol oxide and 
K 4 K Sb bispy rncatcchol disulfomile) . • B. C. A. 

A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry. Edited by J. 
Newton FHend. Vol. VI. Part 2. Phosphorus. By 
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B. B. R. Plidatuz. London: C. Oriffin & Co., Ltd. 
228 pp. IRb. ReviewedmOBift. rfad«/. 94,257(1034). 
Cf. C.A.2$, 5362. 


, Madflcii: Wandtuei lur aaorganiBclio 

Clieinie. Sdienuttlaclie Daistdliiw fiber Aoibcu 
Reaktkm dq* Stoffe. Stuttgart: tf&Ber, M. 8. 
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The development of analytical diemiatiy. P. F. 
Thompson. Cnem. Eng, Mining Rev, 26, 2 13-- 17 (1034).- 
A historical lecture W. H. Boynton 

lAborAtory inatroctions for students of quantitative 
analysis.^ I. Gravimetric determinatiop of iron. A. H. 
Kunr and G. Sterling Bailey. J, Chem, Education 11, 
247-9(1934).'- A series of G8 analyM's proves that a 
double pptn. of * by NH4OH in the sepn. of Fc*^ * 
from sulfate is unnecessary (cf. Pattinson,,/. Soc. Chem. 

24, 7(1905)). W T.II. 

A series of simple basic indicators. III. The zero 
point of the acidity function scale. Louis P. Hammett 
and Martin A. Paul. J, Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 827-^1 
(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 39 .— By measuring the ionization 
111 dll. HCl .of aonu* azobenreue indicators, a zero of the 
scale of acidity functions was established. This Ho 
\alue is 0.29 unit below the zero adopted provisionally 
bv Hamniclt and Deyrup. Acidity functions were detd. 
for HCl and HNO* solns. up to 7 and 9.6 N, W. T. H. 

Metric units of volume. W. O. Kcimack. Chemistry 
i* Industry 1934, 227 8 Because of 11^ possible presence 
of the heavy isotope of II in water, it is claimed that the 
k gal definition of the liter is faulty. W. T. H. 

Conrady system of weighing as an aid to the diemist. 
W. H. J. Vernon. Chemistry Industry 1934, 211-14. 
See C. A . 16, 2623. * W. T. H. 

Simultaneous standardization of tenth-normal hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium hydrozide using ealcite. A. J. 
Ilanimcr. J, Chem, Education 11, 245-7(1934). 

W. T. H. 

Complete combustion in gas analysis. K S. Yakovlev. 
J Applied Chem. (U. S. S. K.) 6, 333-4 7 (1933) .-The 
temp, required for a complete oonibustton of gas is about 
1050®; the use of a quartz lube is recommended. 'ITie 
conilmstioii of CH4 requires more time than any other 
gas, and gas mixts. Aintg. CK4 need 7-10 nun. for com- 
bustion. The soly. of various gas cointionents (especially 
CO/) in the liquid seals is a .source of error. The use of 
NaCl soln in the seals is recommended. For compk*tc 
combustion CGb should be alisorbed after each transfer, 
and a gas high in CO should lie passed 3-4 times through 
a Ct^lf s^. A. A. Boehtlmgk 

Reactions of Nessler's solution. M. 1^ Nichols and 
C. O. Willits. /. Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 7(Sl-74(l»34).— 
The color developed in Ncsslci 's .soln. by NH| ls due to 
negatively charged colloidal particles of NllsHgili. 
The compn. was substantiated both indirectly and by 
analysis. With the soln. 3 iV in NaOH the range of 
permanent color is increased by addn. of stabilized alk. 
ash-frec gelatin as a protective colloid. F. D. S. 

Separation of the components of the ammonium sulfide 
group. Johannes SLunz. Helv. Chim. Acta 17, 368*72 
(1934). — In the procedure previously recommended 
iC. A. 26, 4552) it was assumed that Co could be sepd. 
from Ni by pptg. Co(OH)t with Br aq. in a wcU-buffmd 
soln. This assumption ss tals**, although the dark color 
produced is an ex^leni qual. test for Co and the depth 
of color gives a good indication of how much KNOi is 
necessorv in the pptn. of KsCo(NOi)a. In the filtrate 
from this nitrite complex, Ni can be pptd. as Ni(OH)t 
by SfaOH, or lietter as Ni(OH)3 by NaClO and NaOHn 
In the analysis of the portion of the (NH4}tS ppt. that 
dissolves in dU. HCl, it is advantageous to p^. Fe, Mn, 
Zn, Cr and A1 by pouring the oxidized soln. into 100 oc. 
of boiling 3% NaiCOt soln. Then after filtering and 
drying the ppt., mixifig with KNGi and fusing with 
NaOH in a crudble of Ag, a melt is obtained from which 
NaiOrCV, Ma^O^ and NaAK)2 can be egtd« with water. 
Any MiiOi — that dissolves can be pptd. as MnQi.HiijQ 


2 by adding HiOi to the alk. ezt. The tests for Al, Cr and 
Zti are essefitially os described in the former paper In 
the analm of the ppt. contg. MnOs and PciO^, a 10% 
sola, of ICfSsOi is recommended for dissolving the MnOf. 
From the soln. Mn04”‘ can be formed by ti^tment with 
NaClO and alke^ hydroxide. ' *W. T. H. 

The benzoate maltiod. A new procedure for the 
separation of Iron, aluminum and duomlum ham the 
other ions of the third group and th® alkaline earth ions. 
^ 1. M. Kolthoff, V. A. Stengcr and B. Moskovitz. J, 
Am, Chem, Soc. 56, 812-15(1934).— To 100 cc. of soln. 
contg. 0.05-0.2 g. of ions to be pptd., add HH4OH ifiitil 
the ppt, ^that first forms redissolves very slowly on stirring. 
Then add 1 oc. of AcOH and enough NH4CI to make the 
total content at least 1 g. Slowly stir into soln. 20 cc. 
of 10% NH4 benzoate soln. for every 65 mg. of Al, 125 
mg. of Fe or 125 mg. of Cr, heat until boiling starts and 
4 keep at this temp. 5-20 min. according to whether Cr is 
absent or present. Filter and wash the npt. with hot 
1% NII4 bevzoatc soln. contg^ 2% AcOH. For very 
precise work, dissolve the ppt. in add ani tppeat ^bc 
above procedure. Fc, Al and Cr arc pptd. as basic salts. 
The sepn. is said to be more satisfactory than the classic 
basic acetate treatment, but, although 110 exact \data are 
given concerning phosphate, it is said to divide \tet ween 
the ppt. and filtrate. ^ W.T. H. 

^ Determination of traces of 'anienic by the m^od of 
Cribier. I. Experimental study of the mechanism of 
the tedmic. Henri Griflon and Maurice Biiisson. J 
pharm. chim. 18, 422-37(1933); cf. C. A. 16, 35, 2385. - 
A crit. cxptl. study of the exactness of the method is 
made. Results: (a) Whether 0.1 mg. or O.OCX)! mg. As 
is employed, the colored band reaches its max. lengtli 
bimultancously with the max conen. of H evolved; this 
. takes place within less than 20 min. Further evolution 
^ of AsHi results in merely deepening the color of the stain. 
(b) The progre.ssive increase of the length of the stain as 
a function of the total quantity of As einpldyed thus 
depends on the manifest relation l^twcen the simultaneous 
^ evolution of maxitilal quantities^if AsH| and H. (t) Coii- 
‘ traiy to the belief of C., only about 33% of the As cm 
ployed is volatilized, contributing to the formation af tfa( 
slain. Yet this docs not vitiate the valued the method, 
/ as the results liascd on color standards prepd. from knoyn 
quantities qf As are comparable, which is also confirmed 
by (a) and (5) . When details are minqlefv observed, thi 
method is extremely sensitive and reliable. A complete^ 
quant, evolution of AsHf will still further increase. 11^ 
.sensitiveness. Also in BuU. soc, chim. 53, 1548-63(1933). 

S. Waldbotl 

Dsterminatioii of small amounts of gnenic ^G*. A 
Qunicke and M. Schnetka. Z. Untefsuch. Lehensm. 66, 
8 581-5(1933). — ^A procedure is described for producuig 
AsH| electrolytically and causing it to react with paper 
impregnated with HgCb. F. L..Duiilap 

DotectUm of bismuth h7 means of oiganic reagents 
containiiu; sulfur. I. Detection %Attk duqprcapt^o 
azole. J. V. Dubsk^ luid A. Ok45. Z. antd. Chem 
96, 267-70(1934).— A suitable method for prepg 
N- " 


HS— < 


C-SH 


V' 


Is described. The reagdht is prepd. by 


dissolving 0.7 g. of CiH«NiSi in 35 oc. of 0.1 N KOII 
A few drops of the reagent added to an add soln. of Bi 
salt produces a red ppt. which is probably a mixt. oi- 
Bi(CsHNiSi)» and The test is lensiuvi 

but not qediBie, since all the oUier members of tlia fimt 2 
qual. groups give colored ppts. » W.T. H. 
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A almpto dstwinbulioB of dinmdum ia oteds coatain- 
m Taaawnai oad audybdeaum. W, Brluad. MtU. 

2, 2(58-70 

***** sample in HNO(, nxiduc 
mth KQ^ and bulTer the free HNQi with NaOAc. 
To the Mdn. thus obtained add Pb(OAc), wliich 
ppta. l*bCr04 and PbMoOi while HVO| remains in <vln. 
t ? not more than 4.3% V i.s in the steel. Cr can then 
be dcld. lodometrically Irom the PbCrOd. - M. II. 
New method for the volumetric determination of cobalt. 

wc. stiinte Cluf 7, 377 83 
(1034) (in French) .--If a Co*'^ s<dn. is tieated with 
pyridine an^ KHdCNS* a pink ppt. of Co(CbHbN)4(CNS), 
IS formed. A soln. contg. 0.02-0.05 g. Co in 50 00 cc. 
of water can be ahalyzed by heatiiTg on the water bath, 
adding \ cc. of pyridine and a meamired vol. of 0.1 N 
AgNOi, filtering and* titrating the excess Ag with Uiio- 
cyanate wiAi ferric alum us indicator. W. T H 

determination of nickel in steel. Andid Gu^dras. 
Aciers spiciaux 8, 373 4(J0:i;i). Detii. with dimethyl- 
gly oxime and titration with KCN are desciibc'd.n 

^ a . a G. T. Motok 

dectroanalysis and mkcroelectroanalysis of nickel, 
with iron cathodes. J. Guzman and Garcia. Anahs 
sac, espan,J%s. quUn, 32, 72 80(1034) Comparisons arc- 
made between Cu and Ke cathmles in Ni elect nxletii. 
Cf. GuzmdriySC. A, 26, 4550. The tnin. quantity of Ni 
neecssorsr devdeposit fin '•quant results with a new 1*V 
cathode is 13 g. per 102 sq. cm. of cathode area. The 
best Ni depo.sitil were obtained with an ehn^trolvtc e«»iitg. 
5 g. (NH4 )iS 04, 3 g. NaiSOa, and 15 cc. of coned. NH4OII, 
at 3 V. for 45 min. I*oorcr deposits vg-rc obtained with 
electrolytes contg. (NH4)2C*04-NIl4<)H, HC<')iH-NH40H, 
Na2HP04-NH40H in this ordei, and the worst wnh lai- 
taric adid-NH40H. K. M. Symmes 

Potentiometric study of the quinhydrone electrode in 
the estimation of nickel. Ti. K. Chatterjea and J. B. 
Jha. /. Indian^ Chem, 5/n;. 10, 727-33(1933) In a 
soln. contg. 0.34 0.09 g. of Ni in 25 cc. an end point is 
obtained at about pn 7.5 in titrating with KCN which 
corresiKmds to the fornuition ot Ni(CN)2 W. T. H. 

Indirect method for the potentiometric determination 
of nickel. G. Siiacu and V. Si)acn. /. atial. Chem. 96, 


nesium as magnesium ammonium phosphate or as mag- 
nesium ammonium arsenate. L. W. Winkler. Z. anal, 
Chem. 96, 24 1-^(1 934) .—To 20 cc. of boiliiig-hot aq. 
. soln. conig. 0.15-0.9 g. of Mg++ add 0.5 g. of NII4CI, 
1 ce. of 20% NKi soln. and 2 oc. of 10% Na2HP04 soln. 
Shake a little, allow to cool 5 niiu. in the air and then for 
another 5 inin . in cold water . Stopper the flask and shake 
vigorously for 5 min. Filter, wash with 10 oe. of 1% 
g NIIi soln. and then with almut 0 cc. of 96% ale. Draw 
dry ait through the filler for 10 min. and weigh as Mg- 
NH4p()4 (JHjO. The results are accurate within 0.3 mg. 
A similar piocedure succeeds with (Nll4)fHAs04 except 
that the pptii. lakes place in the cold and thg flask is 
shaken onet* every 5 min. for 0.5 hr. The procedure- 
sttcci-eds also in a soln. ftoni which the Ca has been pptd. 
us CaC204 from 20 cc. of soln. contg. 0.5 g. NH4CI, 2 cc. 
of N AcOll aifd 4 cc. of 2.5% (NH4)2C204 (cf. C\ A. 28, 
3 1299’). , W. T. H. 

A new test for potassium. Siuitiugo A. Celsi. Anales, 
faim. hioqutm, (Buenos Aiies) 4, 55 9(19.33). To 10 oc. 
of pun* MeOH add 1 drop of a soln. c*ontg. 7 g. Co(NQi)2 
dissolved in 50 cc. of 80% MeOH and 1 drop of a soln. 
contg. 19 g. Na2S2f)2 in 50 cc. of water. Wlien a violet 
color d(‘velops, add 1 4 drops of the soln. to lie tested. 
A skv-blue ppt. is fonned if K*^ is present. The lest is 
very sensitive. H. S. Levine 

^ Methods for determining potassium. S. N. Rozanov. 
Kola (V. S. S. R.) 1933, No. 7, 17 34; cf. C, A. 27, 
.'*025; 28, 1951*.--A review coveiing 218 papers. J.S. 

Determination of sodium by the uranyl method. S. Z. 
Makarov and V. W Bukina. JAien. Chem. (IT. S. S. R-) 
3, S81-9UJ933). The pptn. of NaZii(U02)«Ac9 tiH,0 
gives excellent results even in the pn*s(*iici‘ of salts of a 
laige no. of other metals. 'J4ie piesence of K greatly 
iiitei feres with the direct detn. of Na. When the ratio 
is K /Na 20, a preliminary removal of K by the per- 
chlorate met hod is necc-asury. W. P IMcks 

Detection of small quantities of tantalum and colum- 
bium. Walter R. Schoc-ller. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 252 7 
(1931). 'I'hc work of Ktenuckcr and Schiff {C. A. 28, 
08®) is criticized on the basis of prior work by S. (cf. 
(\ zl. 27, 2110). W. T. H. 

Determination of tin. M. Frorames. Z. anal. Chem. 


270-7(1934). —The method derieiids upon pptg. the Ni 6 96,280 9(1934).- -A re vie Sr. ’ "Ny. T. II. 

with Kfi'NS and pyridine, whereby [NiPv4(SCN)^| is Volumetric determination of tin; use of potassium 
formed, in which Py denotes pyridine. The excess of iodate. ]. B. Ramsey and J. G. Blann. /. Am. Chem. 

KCNSisthen titrated wHh AgNOsSolp. To lOcc.of Ni Soc. 56, 815 18(1934). To 50 ce. of soln. in 3 N HCl 

soln. in a 100-cc. iiieasunng flask add 20 cc. oi 0.1 N* contg. about 0.15 g. of dissolved Sii m a 5(K)-cc. Erlcii- 

KCIgS soln. and Oifi cc. of pyiidiiie. Aftet the Ni ppt. nicycr flask add 1.5 2.0 g. of 20-mesh Zn. Cover with 

has settled, fil* with watei to the niaik, mix well and lake the lid of a porcvlain ciucible and ineline the flask a little 

50 oc. of filtrate. Neutralize to iiietliyl orange with to one side, ^hen the evolution of Hs stops, wash down 

IRMOft add 30-40 cc. ol water aud titrate with AgNOs. the cover and sides with 10-15 cc. of water. Boil gently 
The results ore within 0.5% of the tnith. •W. T H ^ while passing a .stream of C()2 through the flask for 10 
Gravimetric determination of magnesium as magnesium min. Add 7 8 cc. of coned. IICI and O.l g. of NiCb or 


ammonium arsenate. J. Dick A. Rudnei Z. anal. 
CUm. 96, 246-8(1934).-- The pptn. of MgNIl4pO4.0n2O 
IS always preferable to that of MgNH4As04 6H?C) except 
when it is desiiable to remove the exeiss precipitant after 
the ]^tg ppt. tAis-beer] reinuvcd. In that case theie is 
danger of lasing some As duting the ignition of the filler. 
'I his daiigcr of volatilizing As can be avoided, however, 
l>v weigliing the ppt. on a Gooch-Neubauer or Muiiroe 
etueible. For pptg. 0.1 g. of Mg, the total vol. of sohi. 
should not exceed 79 cc. To the coned. Mg soln. odd 
3 5 g. of NHiQ and 1 g. of Na or NIL arsenate. Add 
coned. HCl dropwise until the ppt. dissolves, then make 
neutral to phenolphlholcin and add conol. NIL soln. 
i‘qiial to of tbe total vol. AftiT it has been in cold 
water 90 min.* filter, wash with 2.5% NH| soln., then with 
ale. an^ finally with ether. Weigh as MgNH4As(l4 OH2O 
•dter drying in a vacuum desiccator and wiping ciff the 
^ides of the cnicifaic with a linen cloth. 'I'he results of 
10 expts. were all slightly high, but the greatest error was 
only a little more than 1% of the total Mg content of 
<^03 g. MgSO|.7HiO. With a snuill ciucible and a total 
vol. of 5 oc« fairly satisfectory results were obtained in 
the analysis of 3-11 mg. 4>f Mg salt. W. T. H. 

SjpilmkfOi rapid, gravim^cic determination of mag- 


C0CI2. Boil 5 nnn. to dissolve any pptd. metal, cool to 
tooni temp. 111 CC>y, add 100 cc. of 0.2 N NaHCOi, n^e 
approx. ] N in HCl aud add KIO| sola, until a s^bt 
yellow colot diiL to fiee L is produced. Titrate this 1| 
with NaaSiO*. 'I'he SiiC'L reduces the IOii“ to 1" which 
n*acts with excess lOi"" to form 1*. .The lesults are high 
if Sb''’+ ^ or As * ^ ♦ is present. W. T. II. 

Colorimetric estimation of uranium in low-grade ores. 
I. Chernichov and £. Guldiiia. Z. anal. Chem. 96, 
2.57 0,3(1934).-- Digest 0.6 g. of the ore with 20 cc. of 
7.5 N ILSO4 and 5 cc. of 6 N HCl for 30 min. at the 
boiling temp. Dil. to 50 cc. and filler off the insol. 
residue. Ppt the sesquioxides by adding NH| water 
(free from carbonate) together with 4-6 esc. of 3% U|Oa. 
Filter and wash the ppt. with hot 8% (NH4)to^«8dhi. 
contg. a few drops of NH4OH. Dissolve in a little hot 
1 % (by vol.) ILSO 4 . Electrolyze the soln. with a cathode 
of Hg at 4-5 amp. to remove Fe. in .the electrolyi^^ 
soln. (not over 100 oc. in vol.) ppt. A1 and U again with 
NH4OH and HsOs. Dissolve the washed ppt. in 3% 
ILSO4. Add 6 AT NILOIl until a slight turbidity results, 
and dissolve this in as Utile H1SO4 as possible. Dil. to 
40 oc., add 6 oc. ol 6 N AcOH and 16 oc. of 0.83 AT Na«- 
HPO4 soln. Heat to bmling and add a Uttk Al*^ ^ if not 
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already present so that the umnyl phosphate ppt. will 
coagulate. After 10 tniti. filter, wash with N NIl4NOt 
soln., dissolve in hot 0.12% HtSO#, make up jLn 100 oc. 
and match the color pniduced on treating an aliquot 
part of the soln. with 10% KiFcCCN)^ soln. with that 
obtained similarly with known quantities of U. 

W. T.H 

Beat conditions for the precipitation of zinc sulfide and 
aluminum hydroxide and a method for the gravimetric 
determination of zinc and aluminum. C. Mayr. Z, 
anal. Chew. 96, 273*- 4 (10.14) . — The assertion of Frers 
(C. i4. 28, 431*) that the proper Pn had not been detd. 
prior to fis work is disputed. f W. T. H. 

Determination of zirconium. M. Fronimes. /. anal. 
Chem. 96, 288-01 (1934).— A review. W. T. If. 

Detection and determination of small quantities of 
mercury. F. Cucucl. 13, 321-04 (10.13). 

A leview of 180 papers, iiiosl of them p*cent. 

W. T. H. 

Determination of nitrogen. K. iMoscnius. Z. anal. 
Chem. 96, 298 300(19.14). A icview W. T. If. 

Analysis of crude sulfur. Salvatore Viiiti. Ann. 
ckim. apfdicata 23, .573-0(19.13). The best results are 
obtained by dissolving S in CS> (together with the bitu- 
men), then detg. the bitumin hv oxidation with H28O4 
(coned.). The Fxesenius and Feck iiict1i<Kl of dislg. the 
S at 2(1(1-220® usually shows slightly higher values of S 
an<] lower for bitutiieii, because of .sumo vol.it ili/at ion of 
the latter. A. W. Contien 

Sensitive test for the iodate ion. G. Spacu and P 
Spacu. Bui, soc. slttnie Cluj 7, .198 9(19.14) (111 

French).- If a few drops of 0.1 molal lIga(Nt)3li is added 
to a soln. of (1.03 mg. or more <if iodate, a white ppt. of 
Plg«(10t)i is formed. An^ excess of the reagent must be 
avoided or the ppt. will dissolve. W. T. H. 

The microchemical identification of some cations with 
the aid of nr-aminopyridine. Ad<iiro Sa. Anales. farm, 
hioqfdm. (Buenos Aires) 4, 77 80(1 9325). a-Ainiiin- 
pyndine and NH4SCN form chat act <m ist ic cn^stals with 
Co ami Zn^^. Four photomiciographs are 
shown. B. S. L. 

Indirect determination of halogen hydride acids. 
Th. I, Pirtca. /. anal. Chem. 96, 20.1 0(10.14).- To a 
.soln. cont^. KCl anil KBr add an excess of AgNOi, 
filter and weigh the AgCI f AgBi. Di'-solve the weighed 
ppt. in a hot said. soln. of KHr. Add a little HNO,, 
dil. and filter off the AgBi and weigh. In case the soln. 
contained KCl and KI, piocee<1 siniilatly but list' a satd. 
soln. of KI to dissolve the ppt. The KI soln. dissolves 
the Ag halides more readily than does KBr miIii. If all 
3 halides are present, treat the weighed ^g ppt. wnth 
KBr soln- first to dis.solve out AgCI and AgBr and then 
with KI to dissolve the Agl. W. T. H. 

Determination of chlorogenic acid by the method of 
H. Jurany. W. Pluckcr and W. Kcilhol/. /. anal. 
Chem. 96, 249-52(19.14); cf. Juranv, C. A. 28, 229*.- 
It is claimed that the conclu.sions diawn by J. ate un- 
tenable. W. T. H 

Comparative clarification of sugar solutions. Copper 
reduction and iodinp titration methods. L. G. Say well 
and E. P. Phillips, tnd, Eng. Chem., Anal. EA. 6, 
n«-17(lft14).— When iiculial Pb(OAc), and Na,C,04 
were used for clarifying invert sugar vilns,, complete 
recovery was obtained liy tin iodometric nictliod and 
99 7% recovery by the Cii t eduction method. 

Amy Le Vcscontc 

The estimation of plant poisons in Chili sal^eter. 
E. S. Tomula and Katii Pelkonen. Acta Chem. Fennica 
7B, 78(1934) (in German).- -70 del. Cl' dissolve 10 ge 
of the sample in water and titrate with AgNO# by the 
method of Volhard. To del. ClOn" treat a similar sample 
with 0.6 g. mosiiy Zn, 0 ml. of 2 N }Is8G4 and 1-2 drops 
of 10% CUSO4 Foln., heating 0.76 hr. on the water bath 
to reduce QOi"' to Cl“-# Titrate with AgNOa as before, 
allowing for the Cl” originally piesent. To del. C/fTi” 
dissolve 10 g. of the salt in water and add 3-6 ml- of 40% 
formalin. 1 ml. of 0.5 N FeCla and 2 ml. of 6 AT HNCb. 
Heat 0.5 If. on the steam bath, add 20 oc. of ooned. 


HCl and evap. to dryness. Take Aip in a little water and 
repeat th« evapn. with coned. HCl.. After 4 evapns. 
with HCl treat the residut with 60 ml. I if coned. HCl sjnd 
filter off NaCi through a Jena filter. /Evap. the filtrate 
to dryness and weigh the residue. Analyze an aliquot 
for CP by the AgNOa titration. To the remainder add 
the exact \ol. of Ag2S04 required to combine with all 
Cl~, filter and in the dild. filtrate reduce the C104“ to 
Cl- with TP and Fe‘'‘+ and titrate with AgNOa. 

S. A. Karfala 

Physiological identification of strydmlne in forensic 
toxicology. A. Sena Ncgrfto. Arch. med. legal 5, 
46 60(1932). — White mice 14 -10 days old are preferable 
to frogs for identification of strychnine. Injection of a 
itihi. uf 0.(X)L mg. orthe nitrate or sulfate induces tetany 
accompanied by a characteristic trenfor'in the tajj. 

^C.A. 

Detection of hydrocyanic acid in cadaversf}n cases of 
poisoning. Otto 8i*hniidt. Deut. Z. ges. gericht. Med. 
21. 334-0(1933).- To 2 cc. of 10% KOH add water 
and alxiut 10 drops of yellow (NH4)stSs soln. MoistCMi a 
strip of filter paper with this soln. and hang in^'n dosed 
vessel, as in the Schoiibein-I^ginsl ocher guaiac-Cu ifal- 
fate test, before using f()i the cadaver material. The 
addn. of dil. IT*S(J4 liberates HCN. If Ilg(CN), poison- 
ing is suspected, it is necessary to add NaCl. The KCN 
formed on the paper strips is cxniverted cto KCN8 bv 
carefully lieatiiig in a lest tubdi Cool and add' a slightly 
acid soln. ol FcCl*; if 0.1 mg. ofllCN perl, isprescnil, 
red Fc(CNS)i is formed. h'rsftices Ktasiiow 

The determination of blood alcohol by the method of 
D. Widmark, aiK] its forensic importance. Josuf Roller. 
Deut. Z. ges. gcrirht. Med. 21, 2(X>-74(1933) ; cl[. (2. yl. 
27, l()5l. — It IS miportant to «!o blanks on all sc^ns. and 
also analy/e a known ale. riiixt. }«Yances KriKnow 
The incineration of small laboratory animals for the 
determination of bismuth. C. l>esgre/, M. Glauine aiul 
R. Wolff. Bull, soc, (ktm. btol. 15, )r)27 34(19:13). 

In the dcsti notion of org. matter of aTitmal tissues by 
HCl and KClOs some loss of Hi occurs. Rapid incinera- 
tion at red luat also causes a loss. A satisfactory method 
IS to cut up the tissues or the whole ral or giiuiea pig in 
a porcLlam dish, dry at 100 120” 2 3 days, heat in .i 
muffle bedow dull red heat until gassing ceases, grind tin 
residue ami ignite to a gray ash over a Biitiscii burius 
wit ir occasional stirnng. 1’lic ash is tteated wdlh HCl 
and the Hi iiptd. qs Bi*Si then j^oiivi 1 ted into the yellow 
.K iodobismiithate and detd. coloiimetrirally. A few 
nig« of Bi m a guinea-pig carcass oati Ik* detd. w^th a 
possible error of 2%. d.. K. Gilson 

Can the kind of powder be determined microscopically 
from the traces of powder after a shot? W. Karh.ifi 
Deut. Z, ges, gericht, Med. 21, 461 0(19.13). Mioki 
scopic exainri. dots, only whether nitroFoi black powdci 
was u‘K*d. ^ * I^'iunces Krasnow 

The retention on clothing of traces of nitro and blAck 
powder from nearby shots. Walter Kaihan. Deut.*/ 
ges. gericht. Med. 21, 202-25(1933). F. K 

Catalytic microhydrogenation of organic compounds 
Richard Kuhn and Ernst F. Mdller. Angew. Chem. 47, 
146 9(1934). An app. based upon the ptiiiciple of tin 
differential manometer is described. From 1 to 6 nn, 
of substance is dissolved in a suitable solvent arid trcatul 
with H, and the course of the ptessusi^ is observed for Ihi 
unknown and for a comparative standard. The accuraci 
of the method is -*-0.6%. The equations for the calcn 
of the no. of double bonds are derived. Exptl. data an 
presented far 2G conipds., which include hydrocarbons, 
xanthophylls, t>olycuccarboxylic acids, carbonylpolyenis, 
vitamins. Sorbic acid was used as a comparative stand 
ard. The use of solvent mixts. frequently exerted a favoi - 
able influence on the velocity of hydroi^nation, e. g., foi 
carotenoids mixts. of decalin and glacial AcOH (1:2 to 
2:1), PtO*, PdOj and SiOi-Pt were used as catalirsts. 

< Karl Kammermeycr 

New method for determination of diolefiln hydrocarbons 
in gas. A. A. Korotkov. Sinlgt. Kauchuk 1933, No. 4, 
1^-31.- The app. is described in detail. It has a g|^u 
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at^ buret for holdingithc gas and a “reactor*’ [IT-shapcd i 
tube contg. m^eje anhydride reacting with thd butadiene 
of the gas], whiw is immersed in boiling water to keen 
the reagent in a Inoltcn state. The upper parts of the • 
U-shaped tube and the buret arc water -jacketed to cool 
the gas leaving the reactor and maintain a const, temp, 
in the app. outside the reaction rone. Th<aproc<‘dure for 
carrying out the analysis and the advantages of the app. 
are diwruswd. jo^ncs Soirel , 

Detexnunation of butadiene in gases. Hans Tropsch * 
and W. J. Mattox. Jnd, Rnf>, Chem.^ Anal, lid. 6, 
104-0(1 934). ■•-The method is the same as that of the 
prect‘ding al?str. . W. C. Kbaugh 

Determination of acetylene. A. Kiauss. Azetylen 
Wiss, Ind. 35, 73 5(1932). An app. hu detg. CJIj in 
welding gm>es is aes<ftitx*d. • B. C. A. 

Determination of the air content of high-percentage 
acetylene.. *M. Konschak. Azetylen H’m Ind, 35, ■ 
118»-22(1932). . G. O 

Determination of air in high -percentage acetylene. 
C. Assiiiann. Azetylen HVaj. Ind. 35, IfM 
Konschak’s method (prccc-diiig absti .) is Iroublcsotne, but 
gifes accurate results. H. c. A. 

The detection of alcohol denatured grith pyridine bases 
in incendiaAsm. Oskai Sclniiult. Anf^nv. Chem. 47, 
I.*)! -2(1934).- The reaction of pyiidine with CNIh and 
aniliiir^ gives ft yellow to reel color wdiicli is dirmite prcKif ' 
of 4hc pri«et|fe of pyridilte. Aniline can be icplac'cd bv 
p-phenvicncdiatrnne or* /3-iiaplitliylainiiie. Cliarred w(mk 1 
which has not 'been treated before chtiTring with de- 
natured ale. gives distillates which do not reset witli the 
amines and CNBr. Therefoie these tolor leaetions, if 
pos.| can be used as proof of the pieseiiee of ale. deiialtirecl 
with pyridine buses in i4iu^ied wood oi llie like. 

Kail Kanuneimeyir 

Determination of the composition of recovered alcohol- 
benzene mixture. Frainr KliyuUr and K. L. Grod/iii- 
skaya. Bumazhnaya Prom, 12, No. 11, 37 9M933). 
The detn. is bused on the oxidation of KtOH to AcOIl 
wilhKsfCrsO.. Chas. Blanc 

Determination of alkyl alcohol sulfonates in dilute 
solution. W. Kling and h'. Ihischel. MeVumd Texitlber. 
IS, 21 3(1934). The alkyj ale. sulfonate is pptd with 
benzidinc-HCl, filtered? dissf lived m hot ale tfi scp. it 
iroin incng. sulfate and the ben/uhne alkyl sulfjile is 
litiatcd with NaOlS. Ki^ults with a solu. cfintg. tl.l 
(».2 g./l. wcic within -*-5%. • K K. Rushtoii 

Acidimetric determination of formaldehyde and sul-» 
files, Mulaprnde. • ( Viwpt. iend, 198, 1037-9(1931). 

'1 he .soln. of IIVIIO iindei exainii. is neutiaU/ed, an excess 
ol neutral aq. NavSO^ is addtd, and the resultant NaOII 
is*titraled: UCHO b Na^SO, -|- lU) »- IICIIONaHSO, 

* NaOH. Conversely, to det. sulfite ail exce'^ of neutral 
HLTIO is addM*lo the sample wiiich must have bfi'ii 
T)<‘iitrali/.ed in abscnct* of air, and the lesiiltaiit NaOlI 
titrated with phenolphthalein; all othei neutral i/atioiis 
slmuld be with thyiiiolphthnleiii as indicator. 

(.\ A. Silbeiiod 

A vohimetric^method for determining furfural in pen- 
toses and pentosans. V. S. Sadikov and K. S. Belikova. 
^ihriften zeniral, biochem. Forhcliunf^sinst . Nahr .-Oenuss- 
miUeltnd, (U. vS. S. R.) 3, 299 307(1933). -'fhe kullgren- 
fvden volumetric method fur futfurdl and xylose, e. 
in pentosans, with’NaCI foi di^tg. furfural, is ec|ual to 
the Tollens* gravitiietric niethcKl iii arcuraev and superior 
III convenience and in temp, uniformity during distn. of 
nCl. The Tolmaii colorimetric met hod is not sufficiently 
accurate. Juliaif F. Smith 

DeterminatiMi of organic acids. K. 1. Soimkov. 
^’ompt./end. acad. set. U. R. S, S. 1933A, No. (i, ^-7.— 
fo det. oxalic and citric acids formed in plant tissue as 
I result of metabolism, take 10-20 cc. of .s<)lii. to be 
.inalyzed, add 10 cc. of 15 20% AcOH and 20 30 
'*)l water. Heal to boiling, add 10 cc. of 10% CuClj 
.uid continue boiling for 3 min. After it has stood 12-Ib 
Ins. at room temp., filter off the CaCtG4 ppt., wash and 
dissolve in 80- 100 cc. of lx)iling 5% HjS04 and titrate 
liot jith 0.1 N KMn04. To the filtrate from the CaCt04 


ppt. add 1-2 drops of phenolphthalein soln. and NH4OH 
to alk. reaction. Boil to expel almost all excess NH4OII. 
Without cooling, filter off the ppt. of Ca citrate and wash 
with hot water until free from chloride. Dissidvc the 
ppt. ill 10-20 cc. of n.l JV HCl, iieutrali/c with 10 21) cc. 
of 0 A N NaOH and add U) cc. of 10 16% AcOH . Heat 
to boiling and ppt. the Ca equivalent to the citric acid 
with 10-25 cc. of boiling 2% oxalic acid. Filter, wa.sh and . 
titrate this CaC|()4 ppt. as aliove. V. D. Karpenko 

Identification of p-chlorobenzoic acid in the presence 
of benzoic acid. F. Weiss. Z, Untersuch. Lebensm, 67, 
84-0(1934).- The Grossfeld modification of the Mohler 
reaction is carrittl out as a ring reaction, in tftlit a soln. 
of hydroxylainine is poured as a layer over the reactiiiri 
liriuid. The nitration pioduct of p-chlorobenzoic acid 
gives a green adoration, that of benzoic acid an orange-n^d 
one. Ill the ulentificatioii of benzoic acid by the Mohler 
feactioii as carried out bv Grossfeld, ixm.sideralioii should 
1 m‘ given to the fact that p-chloi obeiizoic acid likewise 
gives a led colon) lion. An approx, quant. s«*pn. of p~ 
ehlorobeiizoic acid and benzoic acid may In? brought 
aljoul by the difficult soly. of the formiT in HjO. 

F. L. Punlap 

The microscopic determination of barbital and of dial 
by means of ammoniacal silver nitrate, with a crystallo- 
graphic study. C. Strzy/owski and L. l)6verin. Helv, 
Chim, At ta 16, 1288-91(1933).- The treatment of small 
quantities of barbital with warm animoniacal AgNOs gave 
octahedral crystals while the similar treatment of diallyl- 
baibituiic acid gave needle clusters. The 2 crystal forms 
are discussed. T. H. Rider 

Detection of sucrose in lactose. M. Wagenaar. 
Pktirm. M'eckblad 71, 281-4(1934). 'I'he inelliud is 
based 011 the fact that ketoses (fructose) give a violet 
color with «-uat)hthol and 113804 while aldoses remain 
colot less. A 5-ing. sanqile of the lactose is suspended in 
a drop of a glycerol solu. of a-imphthol, and a drop of 
coned. H2SO4 stirred in with a Pt wire. If sucrose is 
piesiMit, a blue-violet color develops within 10 niin. The 
leactioi) may l>e rendered more sensitive by warming the 
fiiixt. 0.6 111111. on a steam bath and conipaiiiig the coloi 
with that of a control lest w'lth pure lactose. One % of 
sucrose can readily lie detected. ^ A. W. l)ox 

Determination of hydrdl^uinone with partioolar refer- 
ence to its determination in salt herrings. W. Preiss. 
/. Untersuch. J^hensm. 67, 144-00(1934). It is shown 
by expt. that in the iodometric detn. of hydroquinnne 
(ill small amts.) the use of KHCOi for neutralization 
leads to incorrect results. If CO2 is used to full satn. 
before intioducing the KHCOi, the mcthcid is usable. 
The use of aithet Nii2HP04 or AeONa is pteferable. 
Statements in the literaliire to the contrary, quinone can 
be distd. with water vapor without dcx:oiiipn. if one 
iiiamtaiiis a suitable pn- On the basis of this fact, a 
distil, method was woiked out which si'ps. the hydroquin- 
oiu* and quinone in a simple fashion from other substances 
and they aie then detd. The qual. methods for detecting 
hydroquiiione and quinone are di.scusscd and a new sensi- 
tive method is given for identifying them in salt-bydru- 
qtiinone iiiixls. Convenient methods arc given for the 
identification of hydroquinonc and quinone in herring 
brine and in salt herring, as well as for their detn. in salt 
iiiixts. and of hydroquiiione in herring brine and in salt 
lietrmg. Hydroquinone undergoes changes through the 
action of other substances in herrings, whereby the hydro- 
quinone content decreast's on letting the herrings stand. 
hWpts. indicate that this reduction in the amt. of hydro- 
iiuinonc is due to reactions of quinone produced bv the 
bxidation of the hydroquinone. Twenty-two references. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Methods for detennining nicotine. P. Koenig and 
W. l)6rr. Z. Untersuch. Lebensm. 67, 413-44(1934),— 
The physiol., colorimetric and nephelometric procedures 
lor the detn. of nicotine are not Satisfactory. The titri- 
metric detn. of nicotine by the methods of Toth, Runds- 
liagen, Keller, Bodnar and some others dels, some of 
the NH» and other bases. To a great degree, thet»e 
methods depend on the alky., fineness of the material 
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and the method of extn. Because of the significant 
errors that arise, these methods should be abandoned. 
Only the Kissling method with modifications can lay 
claim to accuracy. The gravimetric detn. of nicotine 
according to Javillier, Rassmussen and Mach, as modi* 
lied by Peter, is suitable for the exact detn. of nicotine 
if the cryst. ppt. is further worked up according to the 
proposals of tlie authors. The maintenance of a con- 
trolled HCi conen. is of great importance. The selective 
pptn. methods of Hyl and Schmitt fulfil in all cases the 
bfuic rcquiri'incnts for a methinl of that character. A 
no. of mt^dificafions suggested by the authors do not in 
the least alter the basic principles of the method, but make 
the carrying out of the analysis much easier. For analysts 
who make only single detiis., the authors recommend the 
silicotimgstic acid pptn. method in its modified form. 
Par more extended investigations, especially where a 
series of detns. must be made, the picric acid method 
possesses the merit of ease of operation and an accuiacy 
which satisfies all demands, this limit being 0.5 mg. 
Almost 100 references. P. L. Dunlap 

Gravimetric and volumetric determination of anti- 
pyrine in the presence of amidopyrine. I. M. Kolthoff. 
/. Am, Pkarm, Assoc. 22, d47-50(1933). — The iodo- 
metric method for the detn. of autipyrine is not applicaldc 
ill the presence of arnidopyriue. However, in acid media 
antipyritic yields with K 4 Pe(CN )6 a cry*4t. ppt. of (Cu- 
H]iNsO)|H 4 Pe(CN}t, whereas amidopyrine does not react. 
Prom 0.2 to 0.3 g. of antipyrine is dissolved in 30 cc. of 
0.8 N HQ and 20 cc. of 0.5 Af K 4 Pe(CN)« added with 
stirring. After .standing for .30 min. the ppt. is collected 
in a weighed Gooch crucible, by using the filtrate foi 
transferring. The ppt. is washed with H 2 O freshly sutd. 


I with the ppt., the residue dried atfl05-10*' and weiidted. 
A oorrectidn.of 0.005 g. is added fur solw. The ppt. oon- 
tains 63.53% of antipyrine. For the|volumetric detn. 
» the undried ppt. is suspended in H|0 tyid' dissolved with 
stirring In a mea.sured excess of 0.06 N ot 0.1 N NaOH in 
the presence of phenolphtbalein. The ppt. .dissolves 
slowly and the alkali is added until the pink color persists 
for 2-3 min. A blank should be run with HiO. A 
o correction of 0.34 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH is added for the 
^ soly. of the ppt. 1 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH -> 0.0094 k. of 
antipyrine. The method is not recommended for quanti- 
ties less than 0.1 g. L.'B. Warren 

I ’ 

P^lTect of the surfa^ of the oxidizing agent on the rate 
of oxidation of CO [detn. of small conens. of CO] (Asta- 
penya, el al.) 2^^ • * ^ 


3 Caron, H., and Raquet, D. : Analyse chimyiue quanti- 
tative d, I'aide dc liqueurs titr4es. Paris; Librairie Vuibert. 
.304 pp. F.40. 

Matusgak, Maryan P. : Gas-Analysis Manual for ITse 
with Apparatus of the Orsat Tyiie. Pittsburgh^ Fisher 
Sci. Co. 04 pp. Gratis. • « 

TognoU, Edgardo : Rcattivi e rcazioni (Anatiai diimica) 
2nded. Milan: iJ.Jfoeph. 302pp. L. 18i Reviewed 
m Nomenklatura chim. 3, 22-3(1933). 

4 

Gas analy^s. Sveiiska Aktftbolaget Mopa tod Olof 
Rodhe. Brit. 403,324, Dec. 21, f933. In*a nitthod 6f 
gas analy.si.s involving ulteriiate dissimilar dettiA., e, g., 
of COf alone and CO Y CO 2 , resp., a difTerciice Mtweeri 
successive detiis. ii* used to operate a signaling or ^iitrol- 
ling device. App. is described. ' 


8-MINRRALOGlCAL AND GEOLOGICAL CIlEMfSJ'RY 

KOGAR 1 . WHRRRY AN1> f. F SCaXAIRI^K 


The dependence of the luminescence in minerals on 
their occurrence and their formation. 8t. Kreutz. Bull, 
intern, acad. polonaise^ Classe sti. math. nal. 1933A, No. 
4 8, 215-25. -Fluonte, apatite, topaz atul calcitc were 
illuminated by light With X 3630. I'lie color, intensity 
and wave-length limits of the fluorescent light arc re- 
corded. A. B. F. Duncan 

Ftequent presence of pyrite crystals in the diatoms 
of lacustrine chalk: their probable bacterial origin. B. 
Joukowsky. Compt. rend, sm . phys. hhl. nal. Geneve 50, 
182-6(1933^ (in Arch. set. phys. nal. 15, Julv-Aug.). — 
Descriptions are given. B. C. A. 

Mineralogy of cassiterite and other pegmatitic and 
pneumatolytic minerals. B. N. At tern 'ev. Bull. acad. 
set. U. R. .S\ .V. Classe set. math. nal. No. 8, 1125-44 
(1933). — ^A discussion of the phvsiciK'heni. properties 
of cassiterite, beryl, coliunbile, tantalite and monazite 
with n^gard to the place and time of their crystn . 

V. D. Karpenko 

The chemical composition of pegmatitic and magmatic 
alkali feldspars. E. Zamewska-Chlipalska. Centr, 
Mineral. GnS. 1934X, No. 3, 01-.1; cf. C. A. 27, 20.72; 
Chudoba, C. A . 27, 50.33. Reply. Karl Chudotia. Jbtd. 

9.3 . — Polemical . Michael Fleischer 
Anapaite, enigmatite and eudidymite. C. Palache. 

Z. 280-91 (19.33) .—Anapaite, Ca,Fc(P 04 )j.llA 

b triclinic, a:b:c - 0.8.575:1:0.9401, a 108®60'40^ 
fi 104®6'40*', 7 78®25'24*'. Biiigmatitc (or cossyritc) 
tcf. Gossner and Mussgnug, C. A. 24, 2403) is triclinic, 
a:h:a - 1.0014:1.0.6863, a 97®2,5', 96®49.5', y. 

112®20.5'. Eudidymite is niono(4inic, a:h:c =■ 1.7103.1 
1 ,8951 , 76 ®42 ' . J^e vious results are disi'ussed . 

, B. C. A. 

The wdhlerite and mosandrite groups. B (vossner and 
O. Kraus. Cenk'. Mineral. Geol. 1934A, 72 9; cf. C. il. 
27, 5684; 28, 093^. — ^Rotation spectrograms and gonio- 
mctric measurements gave: wdhlcrite (I) a 10.80, 
b - 10.26, c « 7.26 A., - 108®57'; UmeniU (11) a - 

10.03, b « 9.99, c » 7.18 A., ^ 110^8'; MoridaMUe 


(III) a » 10.91, h ^ 10.29, r «= 7.32 A., tt » 90®29'. 
ti « 108®50', > « 00®8'. Though fll is triclinic, its 
c'lose agreeiiieiit in cheiii. compti. places it in this group. 
The general fotmiila for the group is (Si 04 ) 2 (i^rF)Cu 4 Na 
In I about 40% of (ZrF) isfepbced by (CbO), in IT, 
20% of Cai by Zi , in III abemt 25% of (ZrF)Na by Ca, 
For ihosandrite a *>• 18.47, b » 6.07% c =» 7.4r» A., — 
9I®13'; rtnktie a * 18..37, b « 5.(>3, c «« 7.*12 A. 'Hu 
^'eiieral formula for the gioiip is (vSi 04 )j[('rt,Ce)F]Ca 2 N.i 
In jflhnslruptle, (TiF)Na is paitly n.*|i^uced by Cai, whilt 
m luosandnte, there is apparently an opeu^^iucliire^wiHi 
II repUeing Na and OH replacing F. M. F. 

A geophysical exploration in Chile. N. Gella and JU. 
Bertram Bitemaii. Mtntng Mag. 50, 84 5(1934). - 
Gold ore occurs at tlic Chivato mine, dfi kin. south ot 
Talea, us a mini ralizcc^ zoi|e in a grunodioiite. With tin 
typical pyrite, clialcopyrile, galena and cititiabar liavL 
also been deposited. Dccompn. has produced limouiie, 
resulting in a certain reconen. of the Aii at a lower horjrnti 
in faults and fissures. A new zone hop Been opened up 
through this geophys. exploration. A. W. Furbaiik 

The Climax molybdenum deposit, Colorado.* B. S 
Bullei, J. W. Vaiiderwilt and Charles W. Hendetson 
IJ. S. Geol. Survey BuU. 846-C, 195-237(1933). ‘ E. H. 

Ore deposits in the Tertiary of Sardinia. Giovanni 
Pavan. Resoconti assoc, nuneraria sarda 38, No. 7, 9-2.i 
(1933). — Pb and Zn sulfldcs in these deposits arc scarce, 
of greater importance are the Cu and Cu-Pe sulfides ami 
Mn miiicrab (contg. Mu 15-38, SiOi 15-25, Fe 1-6%) 
The most important mincrab arc kaoUq and lignite 
Kaolin is practically free from MgO and contains a max 
of 1.8% PciO„ 50-60% SiOk and 30-40% AlaOi;' it is a 
good material for the raanuf. of refractory and pofcdavt 
vtare. The lignite contains great quantities of S, and bus 
5500-6000 col.; by distn. at low temp, it gives (for l(H> 
pts. of lignite) : 3 pts., benzine, 1 pt. petroleum, 2 pts 
gas oil, 0.75 pt. pheiiob, 2 pta. S, 6 pts. gas (at 6500 cal ) 
and 65 pts. of semicokc. , O. A. Bravo 

The talc and oteatile deposits of Orani (Sor^a). 
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Luigi Gerbella ^ Giuaeppfe Alfuao. RttocanH asm. 
mner^ sarda 39, No. 1, 14-17(1934).— The eruptive 
gimmte rocks were transfonned into tremollic, which, 
in the Tertiary g ms transformed into talc. 'Several uses 
suggested. O. A. Bravo 

«.5“ •»“Oieiii part Baidtunag, Ural- 

Smba diatnet. Geological structure and crude oil de- 
p<^to. Kh. V. Buskin. Nejtyanoe Khnzyahtvo 26, No. 1 , 
12-19(1034} .-^B. discusses geography, * stratigraphy, 
prospecting work, capacity of the oil-lH‘aring strata, phys. 
and^hem. properties of the crude oils, and compn. of 
waters. The characteristics of the crude oils, dc|>endiiig 
upon the depth of the deposit were: sp. gr. 0.87.51 
0.803(1, Em viscosity 2.32-5.14, resins 3.6-4.7, gasoline 
().3-0.6, h^vy naphtha 0.5^).87, kerostme 8.3 17.25, 
gas oil 1.13-11.2 and bolloins (IH.iJR -70.7%. The bore- 
hole water had Hh« av. conipn.: alkv. 0-6.4, sp, cr. 
1.1427-f.l400, dry residue 187.4 250.4, va'* ♦* 0.042 g 
ix-r 1., Mgg*+ 0-6.805, Na -f K+ 40.864 78.r»<i2 g./l., 
SO|-“ 0-1.363 R./l., Cl- 07.414 137.088 g./I., HCO, 

0 . 043-0 .433«g . /I . The analytical pr(K*LHJur(.* is descril M*d . 

A. A. Ihx'htliiigk 

Survey of |;as deposits in the Melnikov gas fields, 
lower Volga nver. V. At Sokolov and Yu. K. Yur’ev. 
Nejtyanoe Kfioeyaistvo 26, Nu. I, 20-2(1034). 'riie 
compn. of gases obtained threftigh diiHing up to a depth 
of 100 m. and suction exercised by the cliffereiicc in the 
water level ki bottles placed on the ground was C(h 

1. ^3, Os Ji6.8-20.2, and ibydrocarlion gas(*s«ahout 0.01%. 

The radloadivity of the giuses was 0.02 1.88 divisions 
ol the clectrosc^e per min. A. A. BoLhllnigk 

Aegirine-augite hyalo-rhyolite from Tokachi, Hok- 
kaido. Tadahiro Neinoto. -Pm. Imp, Acad, (Toky«>) 
10, J21— l-(l*.134). — The microscopical tdiardcter and chcnii. 
enmpu. an‘ given. ^ , K. R. Uushton , 

Genesis of a lithium pegmatite on the Bear mineral ' 
claim, southeast Manitoba. C. H. Stockwell. Trans, 
Roy, Sot, Can, JV 27„ 27- 30(1 933), — The matetuls of 
the. pegmatite body crystd. chiefly ftotn the rnagnia of the 
dike beginning aif the surface of contact with the walls and 
progn'ssing inward into tlic magma. Roplaeeiiienfs tcxik 
place between the .solidifying magma and the civstal 
structures fornieil, eventually leading tf> the distribution 
of minerals as fomid. J. W. Shipley t 

Genesis of pegmatites oS southeast Manitoba. C. H. 
Slock wcU- Trans. Ray. Soc, Can. 77 27, 37-51(193.3), - 
The pegmatites of southeast Maiiitolja (doininantly of mi- 
crocline atid quartz) formed chiefly by crystn. from the 
magma, while those wi/li biotite add inagiietilc wenj 
formed entirely by 4hls process. Replacements took qlace 
it onf residual |^nd interstitial solns . J . W. Shipley 

Composition of basic rocks, intrusive and metamoiphic. 


of file Blaaai, BeUan Congo. M. K. Denacycr. Compt. 
rend, 196, 965-8(1934). — ^These include hyiicrstlicne- 
gabbros, dolerites passing into basalts, with spessartite 
and ariegites, all apparently derived from the same 
magma; asso^. with them 'are amphiljolites, with much 
diopside and plagioclasc, and also an orthaaiiipliilH»]ite 
contg. zoisite. Magmatic panunc'ters are given for 11 
varit*ties. Mt. Musungu, near Satshigoia, consists of a 
dork red nick made up of red garnet, magnetite and hyper- 
sthene with vein quartz. C. A. Silberrad 

Nature of alteration of feldspars in granite sands of the 
Vosges. A. S. Mihara. Compt. renJV 19B, 966 6(1934). 

The white altcxed feldspars of the sands, etc., formed 
fioni the gniiiib' of Hohwald (Vosges) conmin 66% 
plagicKdasi*, 36% phvUites (28 scricitc and 8 Kaoliiiite) 
and 9% free Sifb. Analyses <if nUen*d (/. e,, with seri- 
ciU/ed feldspar), hut not vet disintegrated granite com* 
pared with otic of tht' grauilc-sand shows insufficient 
Al^Og in the foimgr for kaoliiiite to Ix^ presi*nt there as 
Mich; this must, therefore, n*sult from snb-aerial action 
accompanying disinlegratiuii. C. A. S, 

The volcanic region of Vesuvius: a chemical and geo- 
agrological study. I. The high zone. O. Hottini. Ann. 
sper. agrar, (Rome) 12, 7-66(1933). H, The plains 
zone. ^ Ibid, 57 SI. The cliem. mmlys(*s of the soils near 
Vesuvius (51 samples from the high /one and 47 from the 
plains) arc given. The soils are very rich in fertilizing 
ileincnts. The H2O content is 4-6.5, IV )i 0.3-0.6, hiimns 
1 3, N 0.1 ■0.2%. The Ca content is variable. Thu 
reiu'Lion of the soils is gimerallv acid, although the nxrks 
fiom which they are formed arc Lxisic; this is due to the 
pri'seiice of org, matter. G. A. Bravo 

Analysis of gas extracted from monazite and ilmenite. 
Piero De Cori. Atti I V congr, naz, chim, pura applicata 
1933, 714-20. — Ilmenite from I'ravaiicorc (India), heated 
to lino** in vacuo produced 52.01 cc. of gas per 100-g. 
.sample, the gas contg Ctb 80.10, CO 5 43, Nj, IJi, rare 
gases 8,47%. Helium iccovered was 0.380 cc. per 100 g, 
of sample. A monazite sand from PolyneHiu, heated to 
lltK)*^, produced a gas contg. CO2 24.3, CO 9.1, Ht 30.3, 
He 34.5, hydnKarlxms 1.7%. Helium recovered was 
ihi cc. at 8(K)^ 68 cc. at 900", 50,23 cc. at 1 100". Radio- 
activity of the sample, comiiared to TT|Oif, was about 6 
times less than would cotrespond to^lic Hi* content. 

* K. MvSymmes 

DeuLvehes Bcrgliau-Jalirbucli. Juhrbnch der dcutsclien 
Brauiiknlilen-, Stcinkohleii-, Kali- und Erziiidustrie, der 
Salincn, dcs 1<>doI- uiid Asphaltberghaii. Jg. XXV. 
Edited by Heinrich Hirz and Wilhelm Pothmann. Halle : 
W. Knapp. 62 pp. M. 14.60. 
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D.y DEMOKEST, OBCAK E. HARDER AND RICHARD RlWOAai 


^Experimental work in the field of flotation reagents. D. 
A, ‘ ^\rrQdo\ ,*• Results and Achievemefits Field of Ore 
Dressing, U. S. R. 1932, 49 73. -A description of Hie g 
work done at the Inst, of Mekhaxiobr. S. L, Madorsky 
l^ectrokinatics of flotation. J. Proszt and L. Urmosi. 
Mitt, berg-huttenmann, Abt, ungat, Hochschule Berg- 
Forstfw, Sopron 5, 32-37(1933). — Exaiiiu. of 3 essentially 
difTcrent coarsely \iisperse systems ^ (galenitc, quartz 
suspensions and a paraffin oil emulsion) showed quite 
ilifTerent liehavior and sensitivity tows^d the same elec- 
trolyte. Measurements of the velocity of settluig of 
these systeniaby means of a special app. proved that the 
degree of coagulation of such systems like that of colloidal 
liibpcrBions reaches its max. at the iMiclec. point. The 
elec, condition of ore pulps may be specifically iiiflueucctl 
to obtain selective flotation. S. S. de h^rndy 

Effect of particle size on flotation of sj^erito. K. L. 
Kidd and W. A. Wall. Mining ^et. 14, 421 -2(1933).— 
The finer sizes of sphalerite require less crcsyhc acid to 
give the best froth character than do the larger sizes. 


With ctesylic acid aloue, much better recoveries arc 
obtained with (he finex than the coarser sizes, in genend, 
recoveries increase with increase in oint. of frother used 
but more gang is carried over. In* fine sizes, better re- 
eovcrics arc obtained with crcsylic acid alone than when 
CUSO4 or CuSOi and K Et xanthate ore present. The 
reverse is true in larger sizes. 'Jlic recovery of fine sizes 
can lx* improved by increasing the length of the collecting 
period, such as by using more flotation cells. At H. E. 

Why do minerals float? S. Frederick RaviU. Mining 
Met. 15, 606-7 (1933) .-—A review. Aldcn H. Emery 

Review of fine grinding in ore concentrators. Alex- 
*ander M. Gow, Morris Guggeiibeiin and Will 11. Cbghill. 
Bur. Mines, Information Circ, 6757, 29 pp.(l934). — The 
iliie-grinding practice in 49 concentrators in the U. S., 
Alaslm, Canada, Mexico and Cuba in reviewed. Tin* 
methods of operation, grinding capacities and nulling 
costs for 470 ball, rod and pebbrc mills ale tabulated. 

Alden H. Emery 

Electromagnetic concentratiofi of ores. V. Yu. Pirkci 
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Results and Achteven/enis Field of Ore Dressing, U. 5. 5. R. 
1932, types of magnetic separators con* 

stnicted by the Inst, of Mekhatiobr arc described. The 
problem of electromagnetic sepn. is reviewed, and a plan 
for future work at the Inst, is given. 8. L. Madnrsky 
CroBhing, screening and wet and dry concentration. 
M. K. ShirokinskiT. Results and Achievements Field of 
Ore Dressing, U. S, S, R. 1932, 74-92. — ^Review. • 

S. L. Madorsky 

Ores and minerals as objects of ore dressing. I. N. 
Masleuitzkif. Results and Achievements Field of Ore 
Dressing, U, .S’. .S'. R. 1932, 7-19. — A review of the 
problem of ore dressing as related to the Russian mineral 
industry. S. L. Madorsky 

Operatfti|[ experience in chromium <tre dressing and 
the economic utilization of poor ores. A. h’diger. Metall 
u. Krz 31, 2r> 9(19«'14). — A discussion of iiieuiiK for avoid- 
ing loss in the utiliration of low-grade chroiyite and Cr-Fc 
<»rcs in Macedonia, Bulgaria, Servia and Turkev. II. S. 

Iron and manganese ores and their dressing. N. N. 
Chiiikiii. Results and Achievements Field of Ore Dressing, 
U, .S'. S. R, 1932, ll4-ri(»; cf. C. A . 25, .^..*171 Review. 

S. I-. Madorsky 

Dressing of nonferrous metals. K A. Razutnov. 
Resulh and Achievements Field of Ore Dressing, U. S, .S. R. 
1932, 151 -77.— A review of the prtiblcni relate*! to 
Kiissia. S. B. Marlorsky 

Possibilities of the use of German ore deposits. II. 
Sv'h rieiderhohn . Metal iwi rtschaft 13, 151-7(1 934 ) . — A 

<H.seussion of the ore deposits of common and rare nu'tals 
in Ocniiaiiy, pos!*.il)ilitics of greater com. devtlc»pnieiit 
from the economic standpoint and the dovelopmeiil of nt*w 
processes foi refining low-grade on-s. C. F. M. 

Recent condition of technical development in German 
metal mines. H. v. Scoyi. Melall ti. Erz 31, 59 (12 < 
(1934). —A short survey of imporlanl Oemisiii metal 
mines. Il.Sloeri/. 

Present condition of gold mines in Chile . K . II . Brehm . 
Melall u . Erz 31 , 8ti 7( 1034) . 11 . Slo* rtz 

Methods of prospecting, extraction and treatment of 
gold ores. Ch. Bert helot. Chmie Industrie 31, 3 31, 
202 79(1934).- -Dtacriplivc. A. Papineau-Coiiluir 
Effect of the quantity of lead salts on the extraction of 
gold by the cyanide process. Miliitiii Mladenovic'' aiul * 
Vojislav SLaji6. BuU.ssoc. chim^ roy, Yougoslav. 4, I7i)-S2 
(in Knglislf 182) (1033).- A no. of leaching expts. of An 
ore from oxidired zones in the presence of Pb act late 
indicate that the increase in the quantity of Pb salt 
increases the extn. to a certain point (2(K»() g. per t(»n 
of ore) after which the extn. decrease's. Ftirmalion of 
insol. Pb cyanide' complexes is a logical suggest icm ex- 
plaining the decrease of the extn. It is also nott'd that lor 
Au extn. the Pb salt should be added in smaller amis. ((» 
the ore. O. 8. S. 

How the consumption of alkali cyanides is affected by its 
concentration in the cyanide processes. Miluiiu Mladic 
n*ivi^ and Vojislav Staji^. Bull, soe, chim, ray. Yougoslav, 
4, 183-5(iii English 185 (»)(B»33). -Wlien the coiicii. <>1 
alkali cyaiinle in the cyanule process of Ag extn. is in- 
creased, the consumption of llic cyiuiidc increases with 
the proper increase in the Ag extn. If a .small coiicn. uf \ 
alkali cyaniile is iiscdr the time of extn. <locs not extend 
remarkably. O. S. SlsinialofT 

Gold in 1933. K. Baliol 8cott. Mining J, 184, Special 
Review No., l-2(Feb. 17, 1934). Silver in 1933, Ibid, 
4. Tin in 1933. Ibid. 7-^. Copper in 1933. Ihid,i\ 12. 
^atinum and the associated metals. Ibid, 12. Nickel 
in 1933. Ibid, 13. Tungsten in 1933. Ibid, 13. Lead 
and zinc in 1933. O. W. Roskill. Ibid, 14-15. Light- 
metaMovelopments in 1933. Ibid 1(V-17. Iron and steel , 
in 1933. J. II. Thompson. Ibid, 18. A. H. K. 

SUicon: its applications in modem metallurgy. A. B 
Kinzel. Mining Met, 14,489 -92(1933).— A review. 

Alden 11. Finery 

Metallurgy of lead. Cfi^ric R. Hayward. Mining Met, 
15, 22-3(1934). Metallurgy of zinc. K. II. Biiiu'c. 
Ibid. 23 4. Copper reduction. A. B. Young. Und, 
24-5. Metallurgy of gold. Allan J. Clark. Ibid. 25 7. 


Ore dressing. Charles E. Locke, ^fbid. 27-9. The iron 
and steel industry. Clyde B. Williams. Ibid. 31. Iron 
ore and melting. T. I*. Joseph! Ibid. 31-2. Steel- 
making progress. C. H. llcrty, Jr. |W. 3241. Alloy 
steels. Jerome Strauss. Ibid. 33-5. ibaat iron. J. T. 
MacKenzir. Ibid. 35-41. Steel foundiV praetice, R. A. 
Bull. Ibid. 30, 45. Nonferrous physical metallurgy. 
All>erl J. Phillips. Ibid. 39. Aluminum. B. H; Dix, Jr. 
Ibid. 39-40. * Wrought copper and copper alloys. D. K. 
Cramptoii. Ibid. 40 1. Lead and tm. J. B. Harris. 
Ibid. 41. Ztne. W. M. Peirce. Ibid. 41-2. ^condaiy 
metals. W. A. Schettch. Ibid. 42-3. The precious 
metals. E. M. Wise. Ibid. 43-4. Nonfe^us foundry 
practice. H. M. St. John. Ibid. 45. Theoirptical metal- 
lurgy. Robert F. Mehl. Ibid, 40-51. Rare metals. 
Paul M. Tvh*r and Zap Jeffries. Ibid. 59-02.— Reviews of 
developments in 1933. . Alden H. Emery 

Progress in" sintered hard metals. Karl * Becker. 
Metallwirtschaft 13, 159 00(1934). — A reviewi of patents 
iLsuetl during the last 4 iiionihs on earbide<$, tori^cs, 
stlicidcs and nitrides of W, Mo, Co, Cb and 

e C. Maefarlane 

A chemical method of determining tonnage^ in mill 
circuits. A. J. Weinig. Mining Met. 14, 505^(1933)4— 
A cimmical, sucli as NaCl, is added to mill flow at a uni- 
form rale. Ilctn. 6f its coficii. in the pulp permits calcn. 
of tonnage. Alden H. Emery 

Milling methods and costs at the Alaska Mino flotation 
plant of the Sbuthera Rhodesia Case Metals Corporation, 
Limited, Southern Rhodesia. C.* P. McMillitl. Bull, 
Inst. Mining Met. No. 353, 29-31 (1934)‘. cf. C A, 28, 
79*.— I )iscussion . Alden II . »Kmcry 

Beryllium developments and the outlook fot supply. 
C. H. Sawyer. Mining and Met, 15, 93 4(lb34),—A 
review. • • Alden H Emery 

History of reverberatory smelting in Montm* 1879 - 
1933. Fredciick I.aist. Trans. Am. Inst, Mining Met, 
Engrs, 106, 23-87(1933). — The • evolution of small rc- 
vc'fbcratorics into huge, continuously oncraling f\inuiccs 
is tiac('(l, with rcason.s for all changes anti results achieved 
through thi'iu. Alden Tl. ICmcrv 

Reverberatory smelting of raw concentrates at the 
International Smelter, Miami, Arizona. P. 1). I. Honey - 
man. Trans. Am, Inst. Mining Met. Engrs. 106, FS-IKS 
(BKi3). Smelling a wet ch;ttge‘ is described. Costs 
coinpai'e favorably with dry charging. Dusting 'is clinii- 
n.tt cd, wfirkiiig conditions arc improved, losst's reduced and 
biickwoik replaccm#*iil is IcssemvsI. Alden H. Kmciy 
** Recovery of smelter dust and oxide at a secondary 
met&ls plant. Win. Romanoff and C. <!i. Thicme. Mieitng 
Mel. 14, 425-7(1933) . —Descriptive. AhWi 11. Emery 
Chlorine smelting with chloride electrolysis. Edgar A. 
Aslicrcjfl. Bull, Inst, Mining Mel. No. 352, 29 
(1934); cf. V, A. 28, 4:iS».— Discii.ssion. A. H. K. 

Metal losses in the smeltery and th^ir avoidance. 
V. Tafcl and H. Por/ig.« Mitall u. Erz 31, 49 59(1934).,-- 
Ivos'-cs due to atomizing, vaporization and in the marketing 
of c*im. pnxlucls are discussed. Vaporizati<m loss of Ag 
was detd. in various gases at 1100“ for / hr. and Was 
found to be jiIkiiu 17% in CO, 23% in*COa, 30% m N,, 
42% in air and 40% in Oa. VaiM»rization losses were also 
detd. for Ag:.0, Ag 2 S 04 and AgsS in air and Ns and found 
to be even greater than those for pure Ag, AgsS losing 
:iliiiosl (>2% in air. iOnally the vaporization of Ag in 
iiiixts. with PbO, CaO and SiO* wasfletd. in qir and N«, 
PbO hinders vaporization; CaO is practically without 
effect and SiOi greatly increases it. H.Stoerlz 

Smelting copper concentrates in a converter. Gcfi. E. 
Beavers. Trans. Am. Insl, Mining Met. Engrs, ^106, 
149-50(1933).— OiJcrating data for a PierA'-Sinith con- 
verter over I yr. of operation are given. A. H. E. 

Development of copper convei^g at Butte and Ana- 
conda. Win. Kelly and Frederick Laist. Trans. Am, 
Inst, Mining Mel. Emgrs. 106, 122 31 (1933) . A. H. E. 

Developments in converting lead and copMr mat at 
Tooele. B. L. Sackett.' Trans. Am. Inst, Mining Met. 
Engr.s, 106, 132 ^(1933).— From 1914 to 1927 Fb mat 
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was blown until Pb and Zu were largely eliminated by 
volatilizatioii. The retfiaining charge, high in I'e and Cu, 
was iratisf erred |o another converter contg.* Cti mat, 
where it was blom with addn. of siliceous ore, to blister 
Cu. In 1927, silmoub ore was added to mat in the Pb 
converter, the slag skimmed, and the charge blown to 
white rnolal; later this was cumbtned with that made 
front Cu mat to finish to blister Cu. Ay. flag contained 
17% SiOi. To protect bags, lime is added to gases. 
The change decreased the time of blowing, aait. of mag- 
netite and Cu in slag, and reduced the pro]M)tti<iti of 
shell to granulated converter slag. In still more 

siliceous ore was added at no addnl. converting cost. 

• • Alden H. linicry 

Tht Messina statiooaiy basic copper converter. K. G. 
Knickerbocker. JT rqns. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Kngrt, 
106, 140-S( 193:5) .--IJigh-grade Cu can 'be converted 
eiHnuitnieallg to t>lif(ter Cu iu a stationary converter with ; 
the intermittent use* of addnl. heat and without the use of 
tnaAiinery yi the usual standard converting practice. 
Kefitied Cu meeting A. S. T. M. speeificcitioiis can be pro- 
duced fiani molten Messina blister Cu without allowing 
it Jo solidify before charging to the retiuiiig furnace. 
Messina t>rBctice is good for small or iiiediuni -sized Cu 
producers. Operating practiceVnd costs ate di‘s«'ribed. 

Alden H. Kmerv 

Conditions Jnside a blast furnace. U. C. J ticker. 
Iron Steel Tnd. 7, l(>i>^l(10:54).— Combustion, temp., 
formation of Clraiiides afid thermal balanci. uie icview'ed. 

a Ciiitis L. Wilson 

Volume and production of blast furnaces. The im- 
portance of the preliminary treatment of the charge. 
Paul Roubiiie. Rev. met. 30, d:5 9C 11^:5).-* St leculat ion 
. made on the useful v^. qf blast funniees and tlu' < flirts 
which the giading of tnc charge might have on the pio- ( 
duct ion. J. U. (bit 

The formation of cyanijjles in the blast-furnace process. 
L. Adamovich and Yu. A^^asiu. Stal 3, No. GU /.‘i 
(193:5). — The cyifliogen coutcut in the uul-goiiig gases is 
mcreasod by increasing the coke ratio, temp, and pres- 
sure, by decreasing tbe Os cotileiit, and by niaintuiniiig 
fi btusic slag. The ptescnce of Cl decreases cyanide forma- 
tion. 11. \V. Kuthmaiiu 

Electrolytic zinc from fume produced from Trail lead < 
blast-furnace slags. 11. W. Hannay and James Hrydtii. 
Turns, (an. Inst, fining Met, 1934 (in Can. MAting 
Met. Bull. No. 263), 141 94. - Zn(J fume analyzed: Ag 
1.2 07 .. per ton, Zii (>1.0%, Pb 15.9, Cd 0.04, Sb 0.2:50,. 
As 0 . 0 : 57 , Sn 0.0.1, 0.02, Cl 0.(M),-), S (as sulfate) 1.3, 

S()j(f.:55%, Cij, trace and Co tiuce. Amts of impurities 
pie.sv.iit alone in ZuS ()4 solus . necessary to causi* loss of 
eiwient efficiency arc, in iiig. per 1.: Sb 0.1.'>, CW O.lo, 
'IV l).r,. Sc < 1.0, Sn 3.0. As fi.O, Co 10.0, Jli 12.0, Pi 
20.0, Cu 30.0, 70.0, In liaiinless up to 50.0, and F 

no effect. Amts. 1k4ow crit. coiicti. may be lK*neiicial . 
Ill purification, Ke(011)i is p^d.*and removis As, Sb, 

V tc. Treatment with Zn du.st nnd small amts, of CuSC^4 
.It elevated temps. removt‘d oilier toxic elements. F 
111 the solus, catlfcc^ excessive coriosion of the A1 cathodes, 
iiid methods for its removal are tliscussed. The oxide 
le.ieliing plant is described. Alden II. Emery 1 

Comparison of hot blast stoves with single and multiple 
zone brick work. Franz Koilcr and Josef W. Gilles. 
.N/*i/i/ «. 53, 393 - 7 ( 19 : 5 : 5 ). J. A. Szilard 

Oxygen-enriched air in open-hearth practice . M . Hogu- 
ehev. Stal 3, No. 9, 34-7(193:5).— The use of air contg. 
.‘JO -5% Oj permits operating without regenerators when 
using high-grade gas. regulating the temp, by .varying the 
( h content, rai^ng the capacity r>f old furnaces, and reach- ^ 
uig higher temp. H. W. Rathiiianii 

The fhetallurgical reactions during the open-hearth 
process. Peter Bardenheuer. Siahl u. Risen 53, 4S8-96 
(1933).— Changes in the conen. of the molten bath and 
•the slag during the basic opeu-heartli process were fol- 
lowed. The more FeO there is in the slag, the more O is 
available for the reaction FcO + C -*■ CO + Fe. The 
formation of CO is facilitated by increased temp, causing 
a more violent boiling up of the bath. Mn regulates the 


J amt . of FeO by the reaction FcO Mn Fe + M 11 O. 
A niiti. amt. of Mn is nc*cessary for the nianuf. of a steel 
easily cast and free of hot -short uess. The coticns. of P 
^ and S during the melt are Also followt^d. pAamples are 
given for the melt prinvss uiidet varying conditions. 

J. A. Szilard 

D^elopment of gun-feed reverberatory furnaces at 
Garfield Plant of American Smelting and Refining Co. 

P K. A. Wagslaff. Ttan^. Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engrs. 
106, 9i» lt):5( U»:i3).— A method for feeding fine charge 
iitidei the moving gns stream of the combustion zone and 
s|>icai] tiiiffoinily over the mat is dcscTiU'd. Dust 
losses and Cu cunteiii of dust arc rciluci'd. P'unuice life 
is doubled. A deep bath furnace i.s desirable, flecause it 
gives lower metal losses, better fuel ratios and easier 
manipulation of operations. Repair costs arc increased, 
but gun teeilmg offscMs these. Alden H. Emery 

1 Repairs to steel furnaces. Walter Lister. Mekdlurgia 
9, l4.V-7( 19 : 5 t).—*L)irecl ions are given for making the 
bottoms ill basic and acid open-hearth furnaces. J. L. C». 

Aluminum bearing shells for heat dissipation. B. C. 
Meh'addin. Iron Steel Eng. 11, 9.^ 9(1934). — A1 is very 
desitable for use iu bearing shells because of its high heat 
lotid. 'rhi* b(“«l possible bond is obtained by tinning the 
A1 shell licfore pouring the babbitt. W. H. Boynton 
X The small coke-oven gas consumers in the iron in- 
dustry. Albert lUrberhid/.. Stahl u. Risen 53, 417 22 
t J9.‘5:i).— '1 he use of eoke-oveii gas for the beating of 
rtNuns, molds, tioughs, for the dr>ing of convertei Isottouis 
and linings and foi miscellaneous other purposes is de- 
sciilxd. 'I'hc design of the stoves used Is given. 

J. A. Szilard 

Flash roasting of iron concentrate. (Rsi. K. Beavers. 
Am. Inst. Mining Met. Engm., Coiitribiilinn No. 65, 

* 5 pp.(ltK51).— 'Hic material roasted is pynhotite and 
pyiile (5:1). The SO 2 content of the roiwterexit gas can 
iu* varied l>etween wide* limits is common; 13% SO* 
is possibli). Temps. f»f exit gases are high (2(K)(>‘*I'\ 
whiMi roasting (W) ions of h'e coneeulrate per 24 lirs. in a 
iiiodilifd Weilgi^ roaster ). Heal of combustion of dry he 
loiieenlrate is r>.li'>9.(H)() 15. t. u. per ton. A. II. E. 

Low total-carbon cast irons and their service to foundry - 
L men. W. West. Troc. Inst. Bril. Fimndrymen 25,409-40 
(1931 :52); cf. C. i4.26, 947. Curtis L» Wilson 

The basis of desulfurization of pig iron and steel. P. 
Bartieiiheucr and W. Geller. Mitt. Ku iser -Wilhelm • 
Inst. Risenforschiing Vusseldorf 16, No. 7, 77 91(1934).— 
Methods and processes usi d for desulfurization and their 
theoretical principles are clisiMissed in general and practical 
experiences compared. Lime is superu>r to Mu for de- 
snlfuri/alion ^ith basic slags. Desiilfurizalioii with 
^ alumina is not possibli*. Forty -two tefereiiees. M . H . 

R4siim6 of the work of the Malleable Iron Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Technical Committee. Anon. Proc. Inst. 
Brit. Ponndrymen 25, 254 -:509(1931 32). C. L. W. 

Influence of vanadium and cobalt additions to cast iron. 
J. K. lluisl. Iron 6* Steel Ind. 7, 97-79(19:5:5), 177 9 
(19:54). — Alnnit 0.15'/o V is recoiniiiended tor cast He. 
TT prevents loss of V. Small addns. of Co are without 
{ iniluetico uii graphiti/alinii and niech .•properties. 

Curtis L. Wilson 

The precipitation of phosphorus, sulfur and oxygen 
during the manufacture of high-quality steel in open- 
hearth furnace. Fritz Beit ter. Stahl u. EUsen 53, 399- 
75, :598 494(1933) .--The effect of the pptn. of P, vS and O 
on the irregularities of cast steel blocks was investigated 
as a function of the typo of steel, slag, ore and the melting 
ipetbod iis(*d. The O conleiits of both basic and, acid 
^ slag wc're dcld. and based on the velocity of the bunting 
up of C in the melt ; curves were developed to show the 
course of the reactions in the open-hearth fiiniace. 

* J. A. Szilard 

The manufacture, casting and teeating of Thomas-steel 
ingots for rails. Karl Eichel. Stahl v. Risen 53, 521 -:i2 
(1933). — ^Thc quality requirements of the raw materials 
and the entire nifg. process required to obtain high- 
quality ingots arc revieweil. J. A. Szilaid 
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castings in green sand require that the different parts of 
the mold can he repaired without breaking under the tool, 
the sand render all lines of the pattern in true shape, • 
patterns ean he taken out without damage to the mold, 
cores have sufficietit rigidity, that the sand Ls not esMcd 
under the action of the live tuelal and that tlie gas can 
esi'ape freely. In ordei to prevent the sand from adhering 
to the castuig and from vitrifying a suitable powder such 
as graphite, etc., is applied. The prepn. and treatment 
of sands from these points of view are diM'usscd. 

M. Hartcnheim 

Porosity in nonferrous metal casting^. O. L. Bailey. 
Foundry Trade J. jSO, 17f>**h(1934).— -A review in general 
leniis of the 3 main causes of ponisity in castings: (1) 
shrinkage; (2) the evolution of dissolved gases and (3) 
the entrapping of gases. iJowns Schaaf 

Magnesium conig. silumin, capable temper harden- 
ing. U. liauer, B. Blumiuithal atid M. Hansen. Mitt, 
dent. MaterialpruJun^sanstcUt, Special ls.sue No. 23, 00-5 
(193'!}. — Hurdnc&s, tensile strength and clastic limit of 
Mg coiitg. silumin can be cousidcralily increased by 
teinperiiig the cast material or by Icmpcring after anneal- 
ing and quenching. The hardness of an alloy contg. 0.3% 
Mg, after 50-00 hrs. of tempering, is increased by 30-35%. 
An alloy contg. 0.34*;p Mg, after 90 hrs. of tempering at 
lOtJ**, shows approve. 25% incrctts<* in tensile stnmgth, and 
approx. 05% uiciease of the elastic limit. The ductility 
shows corresponding decieasi^s. Diagrams and photo- 
muTographs are given. Leopold Pessel 

Mediod for testing individually the even distribution 
of hardness on specimens. C. Bcncdieks and C. F. Mets. 
Arkir Mat,, Astron. Fystk 24A, No. 15, 14 pp.; Jern- 
kontoreU Ann. 118, 1 220934). — A tine grating is pro- 
duced automatically by parallel scratches with a diamond 
point. Microscopic cxaiiin. of the scratches reveals local 
discrepancies of haidiwss, especially those caused by l(K?al 
work -hardening which cannot be detected by other methods. 

1/COpold Pessel 

The conditions of formation of Widmanstatten struc- 
ture. 1. DolgopolskiY and E. Shuinov.skil. Stal 3, 2H 40, 
51 Gl(10!3^i).- Three types of steel were hcat-trealecl 
by various niclhn<is «and mic^'ographically exanid. I'hc 
fom1atioll^Jf Widinanst.iltcn structure is favored bv hold- 
ing the steel a long time at a high temp., by slowly ctxiling 
through the crit. range, and by cheni. and phys. hetero- 
gencit y of the austenite grains. In general, Widmanstatten 
sLi'ucturc increases the tensile .sticngth and dccrea.ses 
elongation. H. W. Hathmami 

Manufacture, wear and fracture of rails. Protection 
against wear and oxidizing agents. Carlo «I)c Benedctii. 
Riv, tec.ferrovte ital. 43, 125-35(1933). -Mn steels with a 
max. of ().T)% C, rolled at low temp., are useful to obtain 
rails of high resistance to wear, h'or rails in tunnels, stevls 
a'llh 0.(F/J Cu arc sugge.sted. G. A. Bravo 

Test method for determining the reactivity of alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys. 11. Rohiig. Korrosum u. 
Metalh(hufz 10, .3K-9(1934). -After pickling hir 1 min. 
in 39% NaOll at PO"*, and for 1 min. in coned. HNOi, 
the .specimens are weighed an<l exposed for 1 hr. to a mixl. 
of 4 parts eoned. lINOx, 1 pirt coned. HCl and 4 part.s 
water, held at 30®. After rinsing and drying, the loss of 
wt. in g. per sq. ni. is deid. Many specimens may be 
tn*af4‘d simultaneously in the same .sohi. The method 
offers a sensitive lest for detg. the thermal history of the 
material. I^copold Pessel 

Utilization of cadmium. A. F. Burstall. desserei u. 
Masghtnenbau Ztg. 5, 741(Jati., 1932); Mel. Abstract^ 
(in Metals & Alloys) 4, 257. -Cd exerts favorable in- 
fluences on .soft .solders. Anictican .solders contain about 
Cd 25, Sn 50, Pb 25%, while a standard German alloy 
runs OK follows: Cd 10, Sii 10, Pb 80%;- Cd-beariug 
solders sometinv's darkcp when exposed to atm. influences, 
Init this is only under unfavorable circumstances. The 
tendency of Cd solders toward oxidation can lie largely 
chocked' by addns. of 1.5*3% Zn. Zn, furthermore, en- 
larges solidification range, lowers solidification point and 


Vfrf/as 

1 results in a gain of strength. The best flux Is ZnCli. 

f O.G. 

Simnltatmous effect of the degvee olcold work end of 
the tempexmture on the mechanical propiniee of mild steel, 
copper and nickel. A. Ancellc. Rift mil. 30, 266-74, 
30!) 18(1933). £. H. 

Cementite. Pierre Pingault. Ann. ckim. 2Q, 371-438 
(IWW).— Fe <C 0.a3, Si 0.005, Mn trace, S 0.002 and P 

2 0.(K)9%) was crushed, and the portion between 30 and 200 
mesh used fin 50-g. quantities for making cemimtite, 
FctC. The NaCN used was 98-9% pure. After carburi- 
zation, the cyanide was removed with HiO, the residue 
washed with ale. and ether and dried in a vacuum. The 
FesC was si*pd. mechanically and contain^ 6.65*6.70, 

0.03% C (theorcti^l for FciC ■> 6.08%). It contained 
0.05% or less graphitic C. 3'hc grains mrc grayish white, 
dull uictallic and very brittle. THe NaCN nyas easily 
I oxidized at G50® and after heatinsf 24 hrs. only 5% was 
left; hence fresh cyanide was added. At GbO®, 48 hrs. 
was required for complete carburization, at GOO®, 80 hrs., 
and at 800®, 30 hrs. Fe contg. 0.12% C wa.4 heated in N 
with 7(\% NaCN ; the resulting Fe contained alymt 0.1% 
C, the NaCN remained 76%^ and no Na was liberated, 
iiidicuticms that there was no carburization in the abscSice 
of O. On electrolysis of ^used NaCN the (Fe) cathode 
.surface nmiained unchanged, but the Fe miode surface 
was hardimcd by CaNs. H under atm. pressure at 450° 
was without pclion on FeaC. Pieces of F# carburized at 
050® became quite hard and cm prolongcd^arViirization 
regions on the surface became raised and brittle, and al- 
most pulverulent. Small blocks of Ke 'were completely 
carburized after 500 hrs., and contained G.G5% C with no 
graphite. The ix'csence of Ni or Cr did not affect the 
carburization of steel. Gray cast iron was not ilnifonnly 
; caiburizcd even after heating *24 •hrs. at 050® with 70% 
NaCN. 'rwo-mni. soft steel wire wjis case-ltardenerl 
at 900-920® in NaCN in 1.5 hrs. By prolonged'. heating 
FciC was formed. IMirified illunfinating gas case-hardened 
a soft steel wire (C « 0.09%;) in 1 .5 hrs. while 8 ms. was 
required for complete ccnientalioii. A G-iiiiii. soft steel 
rod showed the same phenomenon. CII4 functioned as a 
carburizer similarly to the illuminuliiig gas. Steel could 
t)c carburized by CO. An cquil. was established bctweiMi 
^ the carburizing action of CO ^nd^tlie dccarbuririiig action 
of CO2. CCI4 was used a.s the‘ reference liquid for d 
deii»;. of FcjC, the values being 7.39^7.46. FcaC rcduceil 
by II gave 7.30 at 0®. FeaC was’ thcrmodynamicalb 
unstable at ordinary temps. « When heated for 1 hi . 
’'at 1225® globules resembling east iron rich in C resulted, 
while a powder contg. much graphit(^ was formed. cNcai 
the in. p. of cast iron FcaC dccompd. rapidly. After slow 
• heating at ]0(K)®, a break in the cooling curve of FqX 
occurred at 74')-700°. A soft steel wire (O.G nmi.^iii 
diain.) confg. C 0.09, Si 0.02, Mn 0.25, S and P 0.02% . 
and a piano wire contg. C 0.85, Si 0.1 1>, Mn 0.45, S 0.(H 
and J* 0.02% were ustd fbr equil. studies. At 790® ,lhi 
COa content increased to G.8%1 in 120 hrs., and by dt 
carburization, beginning with 15% COa, 12% was reacTiid 
only after some time. Hi>ating 500 hrs«.failc*d to rtssiili 
in cquU. at temps, below 800". Deeai'tmrization reatlud 
I cquil. in 7 hrs. at 950® and mainlained this eqiiil^ at 2.1 
COa for 30 hrs. COa content against temp, was ploltiMl 
for the two reactions (1) 2CO *» CO2 + C, and (2- 
2CO -h 31*'c =* CO2 + FeaC. These curves intersected sit 
820®. Attempts were made to carHirizc Cr with NaCN 
at G50® during 100-hr. periods. By combustion the Ci 
yielded only 0.G8% C, while it originally eoutaiind 
0.4%. It was then assumed that a protective layer ol 
, Cr carbide Iforincd rapidly on the surface and prevenU'd 
further carburization. Powd. Cr when cariiurized yielded 
0.8% C. Mn could not be carburized by NaCN or else 
the carbide was decompd. during the washing process 
In an attempt to carburize Mn by CH4 at 960-975° foi 
24 hrs., C was deposited in the app. and on the Mn 
One sample yielded free C 3.55, combined C 4%;. Aftu 
48 hrs. the combined C increased to about 5%. 

H. E. Metpmorc 

Tbo effect of alumiimm aii4'ootMilt on tlio misoibflity 
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M 0 rg. ChemC 216 , 138-7(1933).— Ni and Mn 

increase the soly. of Cu in Fc considerably, Co only 
moderately. In geniral, investigation of ll}e soly. of 
different elemens in the ^stcni Fe-Cu shows that all 
those elements w&ich can form series of solid solos, in the 
binary systems 1%<X and Cu-X arc particularly apt to 
reduce the miscibility gi^ in the system Fc Cu X. 


and drawing. At temps* aroiuid 500** Ni-Cr-Mo steels 
maintain better mech. imperties than any of the other 
steels. Ni-Cr-Mo steels are free from temper brittleness 
that usually occurs when Ni-Cr steels are heated at 400 
0^)* and slowly cooled. J.rOW-Ni cast steels are pn»f- 
erably made in optm-hearth’or clee. furnaces, in Fngland 
and the U. S. by the acid proci‘a.s, in France by the basic 
lirocess. Soft Ni steel is used for casting chains. Th.» 


Since a ^dc gap in the solid solns. of the binary S3rstcm ^ hcaf treatment of these chains consists in an annealing 

1 a a . 6 ..I *1... o.. ^ f f- • j 


Cu-Co exists, it reduces the miscibility .ga( in the Cu-Fi 
alloys less than Ni or Mn. Al, Sn, Sb and P have only a 
smadl influence on the reduction of the Cu>Fe gap. 

M. Hartenheim 

X-ray testbig of iron and steel. Franz Wever. ^Stahi u. 
Risen 53, 41)7-505(19IW).— Review with numerous refer- 
ences. ** * 3 A. Szilard 

Possible uses of nonrusting steels and cast-iron alloys 
in tile dotemical "industry . Krnst Blau. Chem^Ztg. 57, ' 
* 999 1000(1933). — A general discussion of tlie properties 
of Ni-^tedptCr^Ni^lfd and other Cr-Fe alloys, and htgh-Si 
easf iron \**Thermisilid**) of interest to the chem. in- 
dustry. * O. W. WilU*ox 

Steels in marine engineering service. T. H. Burnham. 
Trans. ^Inst. Marine Engrs, 46, 1 41(1934).- A dis- 
ciissiou, with recomniendefl analyses, of the steels used in 
the various parts of ImmIit furnaces and oil engines. ^ 
Above a steam temp, of 8(X)®*I‘. thclisc of alloy steel is 
necessary. For long exposure to heal Mo steel should 
have over 04$% Mo. Ann Nich<»ls(m ITiid 

New theory proposedafor the formation of annealed 
steels. J.vSRgle. Ge;n>/:*«7 103. 3(itH73; 4()0 2(1933).^ 
On cooling thremgh Ar* it is FeiC rather than feiiile which 
Is in excess of its soly. in the solid snjii. of tf^-Fc, and 
which seps., carrying with it a«>rnc ay sohi. The Irans- 
foiqiation o 7 is progressive and jfets upon lioth the i 
free ferrite ami that ii^ puarlite. Ibe proportion ot a-Fe 
necessary to ttansform pcaiUtc into solid soln. depends 
upon the C content . Tlu* C content of pearlilc may be as 
low as 0.58%, at least iocally, in 0 58% C stccl«*. It is 
not necessary to coiisidei a special iron p betwe<*n Ai 
and Aj. This Is fnerely a solid sohi. mixl. a7, the magnetic 
change at 770® being due to the Currie point of a* h'e 
Dilatoinctric changes are due to the a < ^7 transfon nation. 
Al can be taken as the point at which the curve leaves the 
tangent of the line of dilatation of a soln. of pure 
As as the point when* the turve leaves the tangent of the 
line of dilatation of pure 7-Fe. Dilatomctric an<l mtig- 
ii(*tic curves are given shovriiig the effect of teni^i. tor 
varioiLS steels. Ann Nicholson Iliiil 

Fatigue and impact strength of steel at low tempem- 
tuTM. Otto Forsviaii. Jrrnktwtorels Ann. 117, 5i;t-30 
(19^1). — Tc«1tfi wiTC made on C steel, Cr-Ni steel and 
ordinary rail steel, all ol Swedish niatiuf. 1 
Were al 20®, fatigue tests with one-sided load at JO ami 
— 18®, and notchcd-bai impact tests at — (\1)® to -f-4t)^ 
There is a sliijlil^risc in fatigue limit with incieascui temp. 
The iiiipacl figure falls rapidly m a cril. region between 
—20® and +20®, but may be niarkedly changed bv heat 
laeatmciit. The change from high to low impact tigiires 
i& gradual for haul steels, but rapid fot mild stech used fc»r 

stniclural wvhi 

Nickel steels. L eon Ouillel. Japan Ntckei Kev. 1, 
134-fl7fia33) -.cf.C.A. 27, -Review <if the proper- 
lies and applications of the Ni slecis. Ix^opold Vesstd 
Low-nickel cast steels. F. Renaud. Aaers speemux 
8, 350-02(1933). "The conipns. of 7 cast steels of the 
pcarlitic nickel class used in indust lies arc given. Heat 
treatments of these steels consist in : annealing at ooi - 


followed by water quench and drawing. Special uses for 
these steels are indicated. G. T. Mot ok 

High-strength sand-casting aluminum alloys. W. C. 
Deveieux. rroc. Iml. Brtt. Poundrymen 25, 517-69 
(1931 1932) : cf. C. A. 26, lb50; 27, 1862. C. L. W. 

X-ray study aluminum -zinc alloys. K. A.^weii and 
J.ihn Iball. Phil. Mag. 17, 433 57(1934); cf.X'. A. 27, 
5227. X-ray powder photogruphs wiic taken of AI-/n 
‘ alloys ovii tin* cut in* conen. range at looiu temp, and at 
temps, in the range 290 450 ^ Only alloys below the 
eiilecloid tiaiisfo^iialion teiiq). could be investigated by 
quenching from the desired temp. The transformation 
temp, is Ik tween 3(K)'' and 310®. The at. vol. of the «- 
phase (close-packed hexagonal slnicture) changes from 
A.* for pure Zn to 15.104 A.* for the alloy satd. 
with Al. The ^-phase is a solid M>hi. with facc-ci*nlcred 
\ inibic structure. At 37.‘>® it extends from 19 to 45% Al 
with the corresponding paiuiiielers 4.010 A. and 4.058 A. 
'ITie 7-phas(* consists of alloys with more than 80% Al. 
The parameter changes from 4. (MOO A. foi inire Al to 
4.(K145 A. foi an alloy with 80':^, Al. J^. J. Rosenbaum 
Equilibria in the iron carbon system. Alfred Slans- 
field. Tram, Roy. Soc. Can. Ill 27, 177 8(1934). A 
simple and relatively rapid melliod is described for mea- 
suring the equilibria bclwt*en a luixt. of CO, CO* and van- 
* ons alloys of Fe and C. J. W. Shipley 

Activity of carbon in iron-sarbon-alloy melts and the 
equilibrium between carbon and oxygen. G. Pbragmcii. 
Jernkontnrets Ann. 117, 503 71(1933). -J-'rom an examn. 
of till* equil. diagram it is conchidetl that the acdivitv of L 
in molten Fe-C alloys in eiinil. with oxide and LO at 
1550® lies Iwtwccn 0.(KK)25 and 0.(K)05 and the per- 
centage C lutwcen 0.0(X)4 and 0.(KK)8. The soly. product 
i i>f C and O lies between 10" ’ and 2 Y 10“ . Seven 
lefereiiees C. Duus 

Hot-working properties of binarx and complex copper- 
zinc alloys. P. RonlgA and W. Doiiila*. Z. Ver. 
dent. Ing. 78, 2204^(1934).— Brasses with a + /i crystals 
can Ik- worked hot without the foimation of cracks. 
Pb, 1* and O* were found harmful to the hot-working 
i)roniTiM-s. Al, I'V, Mil, Ni and vSii up to 6% d«> 
not influence hot working. Ihesi' elements with the 
^ exception of Fc tonn solid solns. Fc enters between the 
crystals but as plastic and does not destroy the cohesion 
of the ctystals. The hannlul elements are found between 
the cry.stals as liquid or solid brittle filnis^ and greatly 
influence the cohesion of crystals. Investigation was made 
on alloys prepd. from eleclndylic Cu 99.90% and elecUo- 
lytic Zn 99.98%. 'Hie following alloys were inyestigated; 
03 brass which at hot-working temp, is m Uie a + P 
8 condition; 07 brass which is on the border line between 
a and a pa\ tbe woiking temp.; M'd 84 brass which 
is pure a-brass at all temps. The carefully prepd. slabs 
were hol-tolled and hol-presscd; their working ability 
was judged by the extent of ciack formation. L. B. j. 

X-ray investigations on zinc-nickel alloys. Viiiwnw 
CagUoii. AttiIVcongr. naz. ckim. pura applicataim, 
431-41; Chm. Zenp;. W34, 1. 



;;;ato7r oTl qucnch or air ««liuB depend^ on th^md 

treatment for self-hardening steels consists m homogeneity 
treatment al high temp, followed by an coohng. Mcch. 
properties are given for the 7 .steels subjected to a com- 
plete heat treatment or a simplified normalizing treatment 


This 

compd. forms solid wins, both with jNi 
vutcctic of the *y and ^-phasp is at atutat 40% Ni. Tnt 
fl^has. (NiZn), according to the HuU^system, can im- 
re^rded as totTagonal, with e}a - oSS, wrcyonditig 
to the type of y-Mn or Au-Cu with a. — d.807 A. and 4 
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atoms in the elementary cell (Zn 0 0 0, V* Vt 0, Ni » 
V* 0 V*i 0 V* VO* E. M. Synimes 

Composition of crystalline amalgams of zinc« lead* tin 
andcaomittm. Henry H. Hosford. J. Denial Research 14, 
Xi 7(1934). — ^When Zn, Pb, Sn and Cd are immersed for 
many days in Hg, cryst. amalgams form contg., resp., 
Zn 41-45, PI) 63-55, Sn 7K-79 and Cd 16-10%. Under 
these conditions Ag and Cu form almost no cryslaLs. 
These results apparently confirm the existence of* the 
cofiipds. HgPhi and either HgrCd} or HgiCd. J. S. H. 

Gold as a corrosion resistant. P. Stein and O. P. van 
Sieewen. Werkstoffe und Korrosion. 8 , 37-9(1933). — 
Gold in the form of plating has the' advantages of beit^ 
resistant to oxidation, acids and alkalies; it has low heat 
radiation coetTs., small crystal structure and other ad- 
vantagt*s %hich are discussed. *M. C. Rogers 

Organic substances and the acid corrosion of iron. 
Hauns Pirak and Wilhelm Wenaiel. Korrosion u, Meiali- 
schulz 10, 29 '38(1934). — A detailed classification and 
listing of a large no. of inhibitors, with numerous refer- 
ences and a list of patents. A relation dxists between the 
inhibiting action of org. substances and their chem. 
constitution. Active at. groups, mol. wt. and dimension, 
and the position of substitutes within the mol. arc im- 
portant factors. LeoiJold Pessel 

Corrosion in steam -generating stations and its correc- 
tion. Sheppard T. Powell. Qmbuslion 5, No. 7, 14-18 
(1934). — A general discussion of corrosion, deaeration, 
scale, protective coatings, etc. Leslie B. Bragg 

Fusion welding of alloy steels and nonferrous metals. 
Hugo SchrcK-dcr. Werkstoffe und Korrosion 9, 1 2, 6-<» 
(1934). — Methods of welding various alloys, compns., 
patent protection, app., etc., arc given for Cr-Ni steels, 
Cu, Al, Ag, Ni, Pb, monel metal and others. M. C. K. 

Ball milling (Gow, el aU) 1. How gas fuel has been 
applied at the Tcande smelter (Nealcy) 21. Theory of 
alloys in the y-phase (Jones) 3. Crystal structure and 
compn. of cubic Cr carbide (Wcstgrcii) 2. Primal y 
crystn. of m(*tals (Kuziictr.ov, Siiratovkin) 2. Producing 
gl^s from blast-furna<*e slag (Basore) 19. Tciiiperiug 
plates or sheets of steel or other metals (Brit. pat. 40>3,43H) 
19. 

Stoughton, Bradley^ The Metallurgy of Iron and 
Steel. 4th ed. New York : MdGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
559 pp. 

Le fer. T. II. Paris: Soc. d'Edit. g6ogr. muritimes et 
colonialcs. 436 pp. F. 36. 

Stainless Steels and Their Uses. New York: Klectro 
Metallurgical Co. 19 pp. 

Ore flotation. Tra II. Derby and Oriii IJ. Cunningham 
(to Peter C. Reilly). U. S. 1,949,956, March 0. In the 
dotation treatment of ores .such as partially oxidized Cu 
sulfide ore, an org. nitrogenous base salt of a hvdrocariion 
conipd. of an org. thiophosphoric acid, such as an aniline 
or pyridine compd. of naphthalene thiophosphoric acid-tar 
acid compd . is used as a flotation agent. 

Flotation agent. Stuart A. Falconer and Ludwig J. 
Christmann (to The American Cyanatnid Co.). Can. 
339,815, Mar. 6, 1934. A promoter consisting of a mixt. 
of Na nicrcaptolicnzothiazole and NaSH is added to the 
flotation circuit in the conen. of minerals, especially of 
oxide minerals. 

Flotation agent for ores. Ludwig J. Christmann (to 
The American Cyanamid Co.). Can. 339,814, Mar. 6, 
1934. Agents for use in flotation of sulfide ores are made 
by the reaction of PySt with aliphatic ales, contg. 3 or 
more C atoms, particularly Isopropyl or sec-bulyl ale. , 
k, g., to isopropyl ale. in a closed vessel heated to 60-00® 
PsSc is added in small portions. Since the reaction is 
exothermic, the vessel is cooled to prevent the temp, 
from rising abovf; 85®; toward the end of the redaction 
it is nt'ccssary tomcat the mixt. to complete the reaction. 
The product probably is (ilo-PrO)t(HS)P:S. 

Flotation apparatus. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. 


1 Oer. 503,185, Feb. 22, 1034 0). Means ft de- 

scribed for mixing the suspension with the aid of com- 
pressed air. 

Drum for washing ores. HarAinge Co. Inc. Ger. 
690,928, Jam 15, 19,34 (Cl. la. 12.01). 8 
Differential flotation of sulfuretted /copper and zinc 
* ores. Edmond M. C. Barthelemy. S. 1,950,537, 
March 13. For sepg. Cu sulfide ores from zinc blende by 
^ differential flotation, the ore is converted intb a pulp 
which is renddl^eci and before flotation there is added 
an alkali ferr(x:yanidc which can produce a colloidal Cu 
fcrrocyanidc^ in tlic pulp, flotation of zinc blende <hen 
being effected in the presence of a colliK?ting agent of the 
dithiophosphatc type which liroadly has up destructive 
chem. action on colloidal Cu ferro(*yanide, asul flotation 
of Cu suHides is then l3eing effected in the presence of a 
collecting agent of thiUxanthate type which broadly has a 
3 destructive chem. aetiou on colloidal Cu fsrrocyanide. 

Recovering fhetals from ores. . Carl GoetS. Gcr. • 
593,153, Feb. 22. 19.34 (Cl. 40a. 11.60). Fiirly divided 
sulfidic or arsi^nical ores are treated under presiOirc with a 
reducing gus in counterfloW in a vertical-retort funuu'c 
at a temp, considerably IkOow the ni. p. of IJie ore. Gcr. 
593,1.54, Veb. 22, 1931 (Cl. 40o. 11.70). The process of 
Oer. .58^1,448 (C. -1 . 28, 131.5^) applied to the treatmigit 
of oxide ores. 

^ Treating argentiferous *lead bullion containing im- 
purities such as antimony, arsenic and tin. Jesse O. 
Betterton, RoIxTt A. Crites and Henry IL Wagner (to 
American Smalting and ReflninigCn.). U. 1,950,.389, 
March 13. The bnlhou is charged into a kTritci .soften nig 
iuniace, meltocl and subjected to oxuiufiiug conditions 
to effecl concii. oi impurities in a dross; the dross is/treated 
tn situ with a carbonaeeons rt^dticiiig agent in spflicieut 
5 quantity to redueV Fb oxide iii the clroSvS in amounts 
adequate to carry and retiitii Ijlie^g in the dioss\to*the 
balli proper without reducing siilxstantinl amountslof the 
impurities such as Sb, As and vSn to the nietalho state 
(the reducing treatment being prnidncted at rcla^tivelv 
low temps, wliereby finning of the iiiipurities in the\dross 
is prevented) and the resulting argentileAms lead is Sepd. 
fiom the dros<!('d impinitics. 

Treating impure lead containing antimony. Jesse O. 
Betterton, RoIktI A. Ciiles and Henry F. Wagner (to 
American Smelling and Refining Co.). U. S. 1,950,388, 
March 13. A chatge of inipurtiiFha:ontg. Sb is iiitiodiiced 
into a furnace contg. a quantity of molten softeped lead 
covered by an antimonial slag foimqd during the final 
oxidation stage of the preceding charge; the furnace is 
lieale<l to form a biolli'ii bath* which is agitated^ and 
flianitaincd at a Unip. of about 760** ^so that impurities, 
including some SI), are oxidized and oolUxjl on tlie%iir- 
biee of tile bath; the oxidation is continned iiutil the Sb 
content of the bath is 0.5 0.9%; oxidized impuritii^ 
aie removed^ from the surface of the bath, J*b oxide is 
added, and oxiilation is coiilimicd so,1tat remaining 
iiiit)itrilies are reduced to a d»‘siied low proportion; a 
desired qiiaiilitv of soft.cnJd lead is removed front the 
bath, and some of the softi'ued lead coviTed by the fnipl 
oxidized impurities is allowed to rejii:iin in the furnace 
for the siieccediiig eharge. ^ • • 

Treatment of sulfide ores containing lead. Faiil 
Gamichon. U. S. 1,9.')0,(X)0, March 6. The ore ig wetted 
with an alkali metal chloride .such as NaCl or CaCb .soln. 
and the wet, heated on* is treated with Cl gas in the pn ■'- 
eiice of a mixt. of an acid such as HCl t^ul FeCU acting as u 
catalyst . 

Chloridizing tin ores, etc. Louis A. Wood, Heury L. 
Siihnuii, Hugh F. K. Picard and British American Mines 
Ltd. Brit. *^3,122, Dec. 15, 1933. In extg. Su from 
ores or concentrates contg. addiil. metallic ya.ses and. free 
SiOf by chloridization in the presence of carbonaceous 
material, the quantity of the latter is not sul)staiitiallv 
less tlian that thcoretieallv necessary to reduce all the 
liases present, fritting during chloridization licing thus 
prevented. Brit. 40;i,l23, Dec. 15, 1933. Sec U. S. 
1,931,944 (C.A. 28. 452») . ^ „ 

Igneous concentratioii of zinc ores. Rol)ert G. Hall. 
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U. 8. ^0tf,905, Mlxh 6. Jn treating ZnS ore for the 
Mpn. of Zn from other materials, a molicu mafctiia is 
foimed contg. the ZnS of the ore in igneous suln., aiul, 
while 90 dissolvc(% the ZnS is subjected to the detion cif ati 
oudizing agent sifch as air, and the resulting ZnO is there- 
after subjected tA ^e action of a reducing agent while 
there is m^tained in the magma material such as Fe, Cu, 
^0| and* lime compds. capable of maintaining ZnO in 
igneous soln.; reduced Zn is volatilized from the magma 
and the residual magma is utilized in cyclic operation for 
furtljer ore treatment. App. is described. • 

Atfomerating finely divided gold, etc., by heating 
oree, Georg Bfirg, Martha Harbort n6e Wermke, Wald- 
traut Harboft, Hnka Harbort, Lotte Harl>ort and (ier- 
trud HarboiA. Ocr. 5iK),852, Jan. 11 , 1934 (Cl. In. 30) . 

Distilling readily volatilizable mid^ls such as zinc and 
ca dmi u m . Friedrich Johannsen (to Fried. Krupp Grnson- 
werk A.'iG.) . U. S.* 1 ^960,249, March 0. "Various details 
are described of theuconstruction and operation of a rotai y 
retort. 

Treatment of bituminous copper shale. Fried. Knipp 
Grusoiiwerk A.-G. Ger, 503,186, Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. 
Ic. 10.01). .The ore is worked up by flotation,* and the 
middle portion of the suspension is sepd., t related with 
coned. H1SO4, neutralized if necessary, and again sub- 
jected to flol|Ltioii. • « 

Metal founding. Markus Sotidheimcr. Gct. 590,985, 
Jau. 13, 1934 (Cl. 31r. 01). Cores or molds for fuundty 
work are fornkd from a igixt. of molding sapd and potato 
flpkes or.fiiei||. Pitch, resin, naphthalene, etc., may also 
be added. 

Mold materials. Finspongs Metallvcrks Aktiebolag. 
Brit. 402,686, Dec. 7, 1933. A chill mold is lined with or 
made of an alloy contg. not more than >2% Al. Wheti an 
Al-Cu alloy is used, it may contain Zn or Ni up to 45, Fe, 
Mn or up to 8%, of^a combination thereof. 

Slag formation and reduction in lead softening. Jesse 

O. Betterton and Charles W. Hanson (to Ani'Micnn 
Smelting & Refmtng Co*.). U. S. 1,950,387, March 13. 
In the treatment of Pb bullion contg. a rc'lativclv high 
percentage of Sn, a molten bath of the btiUioti is subjf'Cted 
to oxidizing conditions in the presence of a caustic flux 
by which impurities iiiclmling S 11 are slagged and softened 
Pb is obtained; the slag is transferred to a revcrbeiatorv 
furnace and is reduced to fprm a Sn .slag wliich is further 
pnx'essed tor the recovery of S 11 . 

Verticil retort construction and setting suitable for 
treating cinnabar ore, etc. Donald D. Shelton. U. S. 
1,950,006, March 0. 

Furnace for the metallurgy of zinc. D. Doiiy. Belg.* 
308,839, Oct. 31 , 1953. Structural fealmes. 

Furnaces fdt heating metal, etc. Krnest \i. I^^ucas. 
Brit. 401,942, Nov. 23, 1933. 

Furnace and other apparatus for producinfl; hot billets 
from metal pieces. Stewarts & Lloyds Idd. aiid Gavin S. 
McLay. Brit .^402, 979, Dec, 14, 1933. 

Metal-heating furnaces witU step-by-step conveyors for 
carrying work therethrough. British Furnaces Ltd. and 
I^f?hcy llopkinsou . Brit . 4( 11 ,857 , Nov . 23 , 1 933 . 

Rhtary fumppes for working spongy iron into blooms. 
Fried. Krupp Gruhoiiwcrk A.-G. Brit. 402,743, Nov. 21, 
1933. * 

Metal^powders. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 758,659, 
Jan 22, 1934.' Ductile metals such as Mg arc powd. by 
dividing the compact metal by means of bands provided 
with steel needles anfi fixed on cylinders. 

Deoxidizing metals. Soc. Mciallochemischc Fabrik 
A.-G. Fr. 759,155,lJan. 30, 1934. Metals are de- 
oxidized by adding niixts. of powd. metals and amorphous 

P, or alloys having a high content of P P-Zii, P- 

brass) or punf phosphides, in a finely disseminated state 
to the fused metal. . . * ^ 

Improving metal surfaces. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Fr. 758,736, Jan. 22, 1934. Fe or its alloys is improved 
, superficially by cementation with a Si powder to which 
alxiut 2% of S or salts contg. combined S or halogen is 
add.'d. 

Working metals. Vereinigte deutsche Mctallwerke 


A.-G. Zweigniederlassung stlddeuischc Metallindustrie. 
Fr. 757,750, Dec. 30, 19^. Alloys of Cii are heated to a 
temp, below the limit of rccrystn., preferably SOO-dOO"*, 
and subjected to high pressure in a press. 

Btching metals. M« E. Loginov, T. N. Kozlyaeva and 
P. G. Sinolyanskaya. Russ. 31^1^), Oct, 31, 1933. To 
the 11 kS() 4 bath is added up to 1% of a soln. of carpenters 
gluc«or 2 *2.5% sulfite liquor which has b(*en evapd. to the 
concti. of a thick ext. and then dild. with 15 parts of HtO. 

Treating metal waste. David R. TulHs and Percy 
Oakley Brit. 403,179, Dec. 21, 1933. Small waste 
metal, r. g., turning^ chips, is heated to about 300 -8(X)^ 
111 a rixlucing atm., e, g., CO, to which Cl or the vapor 
of a volatile halide, e. g., BCli, may be added, to expid 
volatile matter iftid soften and anneal the metil without 
melting; the metal is then sifted, passed to a magnetic 
separator and briqueU(*d. F^xpelled oil vapors may Ixi 
condensed m original or crac'ked form and used for heating 
the fuiiiaee. 

Apparatus for treatiiig metal strip, etc., by passage of 
current therethrough, the contact at the outgoing end 
comprising a mercury hath covered with liquid to cool 
the heated metal before it enters the mercury. Wni. K. 
Burnaiid. Brit. 403,^101, Dec. 11, 19.33. 

Lead, antimony and bismuth. "Berzelius" Melall- 
hulteii-G. m. b. 11. Got. 590,505, Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 
40fl. 18.01). Addii. to 589,738 (C\ A. 28, 23L‘P). The 
method of 589,738 for obtaining Pb, Sb or Bi by treating 
their O-efunpds. with their S -compels., is modified by 
blowing air unto the ()-<‘oinpds. m a tilting furnace heated 
by flue gases, beiore adding the S-compds. 

Magnesium. The Dow Cheinicat Co. Brit. 402,311, 
Nov. 30, 10.33. Molten Mg (alloy) is healed in a lilting 
eineible with a fluid flux of higher sp. gr. than Mg and of 
suck Slid .ice tension that it does not materially spread oyer 
the suilace of tlu* metal and in the presence of a protective 
atm. The flux may be a niixt. of MgCly, K, Na or Li 
chloride and un alkali or alk. earth fluoride or a mixt. of 
CaCL, NaCl, BaCh and such a fluoride. The atm. may 
be (a) S vapor made by dusting powd. S over the metal 
surface, (b) N and (or) CO, CO 2 , SOi, mixed with a small 
ptoporlion of CS 2 , or (c) F or a F compd., e. g., NH4BF4, 
CChF}, with or without a diluteut, e. g., air, N. App. 
is described. 

Zinc. The New Jersey Zinc Co. ^Fr. 758,865, Jan. 24, 
]b34. Zn is volatilized in It retort contg. a series of trays 
one above the other, the molten Zn overflowing from one 
tiay to one Ix’iieatli it. 

Zinc and like metals. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. 
Fr. 758,722, Jau. 22, 1934. The reduction and volatiliza- 
lioii of Zn, Cd, etc., are carried out in a mufllc made of 
Ni, Co or their alloys. 

Coloring zi«c. lietn/. Ticimuer. Fr. 758,593, Jan. 10, 
1934. 'File Zn is dipped into a bath contg. an aq. soln. 
of a salt of a heavy metal, r. g., a sulfate, to which a 
lyolvbdate, e. g., of NH 4 , is added. 

Electric motor rotor windings of special cast aluminum 
containing silicon. Cyril S. Taylor (to Aluiiiiniun Co. of 
Aiii«'rioa). U. S. 1,950,197, March 6. , Cast Al rotor 
wmdiiigs un* list'd contg. about 1~3% Si, which are of 
substantial striiclmal uniformity and ^ have an elec, 
lesistivitv not greater than about 4i0 micrcftitns per cm. 
cube. 

Carbonizing ferrous metals. John H. Kytc (to Swedish 
Iron & Steel Corp.). II. S. 1,950,116, March 6. Surface 
carbonization is effected by treating the surface with 
HNOs and subsequently exposing it to a carbonizing gas 
at a suitable carbonizing temp. The HNOi treatment 
serves to facilitate the carbonizing for increasing heat 
radiation. 

' Cementation. P. K. Mallory & Co., liic. *Brit. 
402,894, Dec. 14, 1933. In infg. make-and-break con- 
tacts of W or Mo for ignition systems of motor vehicles 
the material is treated to increase the swe of the surface 
granules or to reduce the amt. of amorphous material 
Ixftween the granules by heating the W,* etc., with a Si 
compd., e. g., Na silicate, which is reduced to SiOi by the 
heat, and then mechanically working to form a liody 
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havitiK an intcrioclud gmia atructure. Details of a pro* l 
feiTcd pfoccfls sre gl¥fHi 

Amieriing. Alb^ ^hmitz (to Vereinigtc SUblwerke 
A.-G.). Brit. 403pl70» Dec. 21, 1933. Iisi the bright 
anncalhig of metals, t, g,, sheets, a protective gas, s. g., 
coke-oven or producer gas, is introduced at various points « 
iu the annealing box only after the metal has cooled below 
the atmealing temp, and preferably do?m to about 400^. 
The gas is purified l)cfore entry by passing it over a heated ^ 
contact substance which removes the O therein. App. is * 
descril)ed. 

Annealing steel and iron objects. Akt.-Ges. ffir 
Indtistriegasverwertuug (C. W. Paul Heylandt, inventor). 
Oer. 590*064, Jan. 12, 1034 (Cl. 18c. 8.50). A low-temp. 
proce.ss few annealing Ke and Fc-C objects*is described. 

Apparatus for handling flat metal stock when annealing, 
etc. Marshall S. Allen (to Morgan Construction CoJ. 

U. S. 1,950,377, March 13. Slniclural and mech. fea- 3 
lures. * 

Means for cooling annealed metal articles in a non- 
oxidizing atmosidiere. Siemens-Scbuckertwerke A.-G. 
Gt-r. 593,112, Feb721, 1934 (Cl. 18c. 8.80). 

Bendi^ and hardening leaf springs. Collet & Engel- 
hard Werkzi'Ugmaschincnfabrik A.-G. Ger. 590,^, 
Jan. 5, 1934 (Cl. 18c. 2.21). 

Increasing the surface hardness of aluminum srtides. . 
Aluminium Ltd. Brit. 402,609, Dec. 7, 1933; cf. Fr. ^ 
749,608 (C. A. 28, 456*). Hatd wear-resisting surfaces 
are produced on A1 pistons for iutemal-combustiou engines. 

Cutting tools. Jean H. L. DeBats. U. S. 1,950,355, 
March 6. Tools such as cutting tools or dies an* formed in 
part of an abra.sive alloy which may comprise W carbide 
70-07% reacted with Ni, Co or Fe. U. S. 1,950,356 also 
relates to the manuf . of similar products. 

Apparatus for drawing rods, wire, etc. Schumag 5 
Schumacher Metallwcrke X.-G. fdr Prazi.sionsmcchanik. 
Brit. 403,547, Dec. 28, 1933. 

Magnetic Eduction testing apparatus for determining 
the ciystal structure of iron, the identity of alloy con- 
stituents, etc. Sigfrid Spccht (to The Ferrous Magnetic 
Ccirp.). Brit. 403,409, Dec. 18, 1933. 

Cast iron. Soc. d*61cctrochixnie, d’^lectromeUiUurgie 
et dcs aci6ries 61ectriqucs tlTJgine. Fr. 759,187, Jan. 30, ^ 
1934. In making addiis. to cast Fe such as Cr, Mo, Ti, 

V or Co, the added nfbtal is ineorporated with a reducing 
substance combining readily with O (Si, Mg or Al) and 
forming, with the addn. metal, very fusible crystd. 
compels, and, with the oxide of the xnctol, slags of low 
m. p. rising eiusily to the surface. Au example coiitaias 
Cr 50, Si 12-20% and Fe and C the rest. 

Preparation of sheet iron for plating with heavy metals. 

A. I. UabiiuT and V. A. Avdyukiu. Russ. 31,728, Oct. 7 
31, 1933. The sheets are etched, passea through a 
washer charged with a soln. of ZnCb or of ZnCls and Alkali 
and through a flux composed of lard to which is added a boln. 
of alkali (NaOH, KOH, NH4OTI. Ca(OH),, etc.) to a 
complete saponificatifm and the formation of an emulsion. 
ZnClt is then added and the whole is kept warm. 

Rustless iron or steel alloys. Virgiuio Aiigelini. Brit. 
402,430, Nov. 28, 1933. A molten Cr-Fc alloy is prepd. ^ 
by melting a» mixt. of chrome ore (48% CrsO*) 65, CaSit 
23, Al 4, fiuoispur 4, Fc-Si (80% Si) 2 and CaO 2% atid 
incorporating with molten Fc, a fused mixt. of chrome 
ore 30, CaO 25, bauxite 20, fluorspar 15 and Fc oxide 10% 
being added as a protective layer. In a modification the 
molten Fe is added in pot lions to the molten alloy until 
the desired Cr alloy is produced, the slag mixt. being 
prcbent in the molten alloy. Cf . C, A . 28, 89*. 

IBbird steels. Vereinigtc Stahlwerkc A.-G. Fr. 7«'>7,983, 9 
Jan. 19<*i4. The tendency to form fissures in bard* 
steels, due to tensions produced by cooling, is reduced by 
the addn. of Mo 0.15-1, V 0.1- 0.0 or Zr 0.1-0.6% or of 
more than one ofithcse. 

Steels for use at high temperatures. Soc. industriclle 
& comiuercialc ties aciem. Fr. 758,90L Jan. 20, 1934. 
Steels for use at above 4(X)” contain C up to 0.5, Co 
0.3-10 and Mo 0.:3-3%. Up to 0% of Cr or a total up to 


1.6% of Ctt« Tl, V, Ni; Mii\Ad Al, aq>arately or 
mixed, may be added. 

Nitildhig steel srtides sodi as iMthed wheels, dutch 
eottpUiigs,*tesriags. AdcOf F^ and Rdaad Wasmuht 
(to Fried, ^pp A.-G.). U. S. l,0£iAM0, March 13. 
An article is shaped from a steel alloy ^bnfg. one or more 
elements such as Al, Cr, Mo or Mn adapted to accelerate 
tiitridation and one or more dements sudi as Cu, Be, B or 
Ti adapted Uacause pptn. hardening at nitriding t^p., 
and the article is cooM from a temp, below the m. p. 
and above t)iie nitriding temp., further shaped, and then 
subjected to a nitride-hardening and pptn.-hard&ing 
process. 

Working steel sUoys. Herman J. Van Royen. Brit. 
402,972, D^. 14, 1933. Addn. .to 277,03J. Artidcs 
adapted to resist w^, made from steel contg. double 
carbide formers, e. g., Mn, Cr, W, Mo^ V, in sudi amt. 
that the C conk*tit is less than 0.89% and their ftructure 
exclusively lamellar pcarlitk, are guped finally at bdow 
850**. The steel may contain Si 0.35 -0.8, Nill-7 and Cu 
1.5%. Mn, if present, may be 0.6-0.8%. The initial 
shaping may be at the usual temp, of 950-1150^. 

Alloys.* Joseph Sutmen. Brit. 403,302, 1933. 

The non-abrasive blocks of a, cylinder grinding machine 
arc formed of comparatively friable material such *as 
a die cost alloy of 4*oinpii.tgiven in Brit. 395,271 (C. A. 
28,92»). ^ 

Alloys. Gustal N. Kirsebom and Calloy Ltd. Brit, 
403,120, Dec^ 11, 1033. A m^l that does not rcadUv 
aUay with Al, s. g., Pb, is mixed yilh an A^.afioy cotftg. 
an alk. earth metal (including Mg and Ihc re- 

sulting layers of Al and alloy of Pb, etc., with alk. earth 
metal are sepd. Thus pieces, grains, etc., of Ian alk. 
earth metal compd. may be added to an Al bath and, after 
reduction of the compel., molten Pb added; alterutfvely 
the eompd. may be added to a flatll comprising Al and Pb. 
The piure alk. eartli metals may be extd. from thclalloys, 
r. g., by volatilizing the complementary metals. \ 

Alloys; anneslix^. Henry W. 'Brownsdon and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Brit. 402,796, Dec. 4,4933. 
Metal articles having a threaded portion and (or) distinct 
head and stem portion, e. g., bolts, studs, nuts, screws, 
are formed from a soh Cu-Ni-Al alloy, the Al t)eing 
0.5 •■5% and the Ni 3 A times the Al, and arc hardened by 
heating to 300-600”. The allc^ i^y be softem^l by heat- 
ing to 800-900” and rapidly cooling and may contain up 
to 37% Zn and (or) 0.5-15% Mn. , 

Alloys for pistons. Klektronmetall G. m. b. U. Brit. 
^2,945, Dec. 14, 1933. In a lignt-metal piston having an 
Fe ^loy insert for caipring piston riqgs the eoeff. of ex- 
pansion of the Fe alloy is less than, Imt not more than*l()% 
less than, that of the light metal by reason m Ni (and Mo) 
in the P'e alloy and not tnore than 5% Si In the light metal 
Suitable Pe^alloys contain Ni 27 and Mo 5% or Ni 25 
and W 5%. For examples of light-meto^ alloys see Fr. 
42,833 (C. A. 28, 1324*). 

Alloys of hard metia cibrbides. Ejiier SchjOlh. Fx. 
758,891, Jan. 24, 1034. Colloidal suspensions of IJ10 
constituents are made separately, emulsified together i^^ 
the absence of air and the scdimt‘nt 1$ Stpd. and dried 
under vacuum. The product obtained is fritted to give 
a homogeneous and resistant alloy . » 

Oxide alloys. Siemens & Halske A.-G. Fr. 750,029, 
Jan. 27, 1934. Articles are made by agghitiilating, at 
above 1600”, AbOs contg. less than 4% of an oxide of Be, 
Mg, Zr or Th. 

Masses contsining silicon. 1. G. Farbctiind. A.-O. 
(Hans Hauber, inventor). Ger. 500,711, Jan. 9, 1934 
(Cl. 12/. 3)k Molded masses contg. Si are prepd. b> 
mechanically working Si alloys or silicides«at temps, be- 
low 1000”, raising the temp, to over KXX)” after the work- 
ing. and finally molding. 

Type metal. Metallgesellschaft A.-G. (Kurt Paarmami 
and Ernst Koch, inventora) * Ger. 600,686, Jan. 8, 1034 
(Cl. 405. 11). Addn. to So,670 (C. A. 28, 2317^). An 
^oy suitable for type metal consists of 20-30% Sb, 5-12% 
Sn, 0.6-2% Cu, 0.5-8% Cd, 0.1-0.6% As, 0.01-0.02% 
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Al, 0 . 01 - 0 . 5 % *^**»fl tod (or) fllk. -earth nietal» including 1 
Mg, 0-2.99% Zn, and the rest Pb. 

Ahiminiiin al%a. stone & Co. Ltd., Alfred J. 
Murphy and SUtoey A. E. Wells. Brit. 403,700, Dec. 
29, 1933. Al afioys, contg. Cu 0.6-5, Ni 0.frn3, Mg 
0. 1*2.6, Fc 0.2^ and Si 0.2-2.6%, are improved by* 
adding up to 1% Ce; Mn, Cr and (or) Ti may be present. 
The alloys may be aged at not over .'iOO® and aging may tie 
preceded by quenching from 480 670". <Cf. 6*. .1. 28. « 


APoya of iron and dtromium. Electro M^'tallurgical 
Co. Fr. 769,006, Jon. 27, 1034. The alloy contaiiLs Cr 
2-30, C not more Uian 0.5%, Cti at least 4 times the amt. 
of C and Pe the rest. 

Imimvuit tho, magnetic properties of iron alloys. 
Electrical Research Products Inc XJer. .590,5tHj, Jan. 11 , 
1934 (Cl. 40'f. «1.65). A process is described for im- 
proviug«thc niagncdc properties of Fe-CtA-Ni alloys, etc., 3 
by heating to 400 4500® in a strong tnagiielic field. 

Palladium alloys. 'Hic International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Get, 693,400, Feb. 2<i, lOW (C'l. 406. 4) See Brit. 
354,230 (C: A. 26, 2001). 

DeviijpB for passing wire through degreasingr pickling, 
plating, etc., baths. Max^SchlOttcr. Brit. 403,130, Dec. 
2t, 3933. 

Centrifog^ machine for scaling «or cleaning metal 
plates, casBngs, etc., by throwing abrasive thereon. ^ 
Walter Schetntnunn and Frit/. Kottiuaun. Brit. 403,203, 
Dec. 21, 1036. 

. Cleaning petals. James II. Oravcll. 'Brit. 403,373, 
Dec. 15, 1033^ A oilutible cnmpii. fur c'lcaning metal 
surfaces, e . g., motor car IkmIics prior to painting, com- 
lirises a trihydric metal-etching mineral a(*id, e. g., HaPCb, 
HiAsOa, and a snlfonated hytlrwarbon welting agent 
compatible with aq. solus, of acids and alkalies, e. g., . 
“Ncoijierpiii’* (“Nekhl’O A solvent, incn*asiug tiic ^ 
soly. of the wetting agent, e. g., ales., ketones, ethers, 
esters, may lx* added. £11 403,374, Dec. 15, 1933, solder- 
ing fluxes are removeef from me Lai surfaces by an aq. 
alk. soln. comprising an alkali, e. g., NaOH, NasCOt. 
borax, NoiPOa, and an alkali salt of **Neumcrpiii" or 
othci' snlfonated aromatic hvdrocarbon having an iso- 
propyl radical attached to the nucleus. An indicator 
to show when tlie alkali is used up is preferably piescnt. 6 

Metal cleaning and rast, prevention. Wm. EC. Schweit- 


zer (to Graaselli Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,949,021, Marcli 
6 . Metals are treated with aq. H1PO4 together with iso- 
propyl ether, and other similar ethers, ale., etc., also may 
beu^. 

Apparatus for pasaing tia^tes through a branning 
madune. Harold D. Jones. Brit. 402,753, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Coating metal objects with molybdenum. Patent - 
Trctihand Gcs. fur ekctrische Glflhlampen m. b. II. (to 
The Gi!neral Electric Co. Ltd.). Brit. 402,910, Dec. 14, 
1933. SeeGer. 580,748 (C. A. 28, 1014>). 

Soldering aluminum. Edward Jones. Brit. 402,497, 
Dec. 7, 1933. Al (alloy) is prepd. for soldering to Al, 
brass, Cii, Fe, etc., by coating the surface thereof with Sii 
by means of a scraper fixed in the center of a Bunsen 
burner so that lAe flame completely surrounds 18ic scraper. 
After tinning, the Al surfaces are soldered together by 
heating the parts and applving further Sii with the scraper. 
In soldering V’ other metals these are first tinned and any 
flux used is removed prior to the soldering opt'ralion. 

Soldering alunlinum. &tnilc N. Delcuzc. Fr. 757,901, 
Jan. 8 , 19ii4. A product for soldering Al con Inins borax 
0.1 0.5, lioric acid O.l 0.4, resin 0.3 0.8, Sn 15-22, pure 
Al 20 28 and fused Al 50-65%. 

Solder for aluminum. Arthur Steffen. Fr. 758,394, 
Jan. 15, 1934. The solder contains, e. g., Zii 8 , Sn 1 , 
Cu 0.5, Al 1 and Bi 0.025 kg. 

Silver solder. Harold Tinner and Johnson Mattliey 
and Co. Ltd. Brit. 402,1540, Dec. 7, 1933. A Ag solder 
contains at least 00 % Ag, up to 9% Sn and Zn, Cd and 
(or) Sb, with 01 without a small percentage of Cu. 

Soldering articles such as cylinder covers of internal 
combustion engines, etc. Kurt Ba.ssler (to General Elec. 
Co.). U. S. 1,950,214, March G. Articles sepd. from 
each other by a crevice which is nanow but somewhat 
wider than one into which iuolten Cu or brass solder 
could be drawn by capilloiy action are heated in a re- 
ducing atm. and bonded with an alloy which may hi^ formed 
of Cu (>4, Ni 25 and a readily fusible metal such as Zu 1 1 
parts. 

Soldering flux. Howard S. McQuaici (to Grasselli 
Chemical Co.). U. S. 1,949,916, March li. The hydro- 
chloride of an aliphatic amine such as tlmt of an ethuurd- 
aiinue is used in soft soldering. Colophony and aniline - 
HCl, o-toluidine-HCl, etc., also may be usi‘d. 
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A new laboratory method for the preparation of pure 
ethylene and propylene. K. Sakiiiin. Ber. 67B, 
.*¥92- 3(1934). The Ipal'ev method for the prepn. ot 
C 2 H 4 from FUOH has been greatly siiuVlifltd. The app. 
IS a Cu f ubi*,^ ttie heated portion of which is filled with 
pjcces (the size of a pea) of gingjazcd clay plate, held in 
position l»y a ring of asbestos at the lower end. The 
iqiper end is closed with a stopper connected with a drop- 
ping fuunt'l and the lower cud is connected with a 2 - 
lecked lx>ttlc (to ealch the condensed b:tOII vapors) 
and a ga.someter. The ail vantages of this app. and 
catalyst are: (1) Instead ot the 3 weeks’ work required 
lor the prcpfi, of c. p. AljC)*, only 1 hr. is needed to fill 
the tube with the pieces of clay plate; ( 2 ) tiy using a Cn 
tube all danger of* damage 011 heating or changing the 
catalyst isf avoided; (3) no special fuinacv with a porcelam 
tube is reqtiirt^d, since the resistance wire is wound di- 
rectly on the asbestos wrapping of the Cu tube; (4) no 
separate coTidenscr is required for the unchanged ale. 
vapbrs; (5) 4he temp, can be iiieasured with a simple Ilg 
themtpmctcr inserted in the well soldered to the tube. 
The catalyst is not only cheap but remains active for a 
long time. By keeping the outside temp, of the tube at 
about 400" by means of a rheostat and dropping in the 
ale. at the rate of 1 2 drops per sec. 1000 1. of 90 8% 
(20 1. per hr.) can be obtained witliont any decrea.se 
in the activity of the catalyst. Propylene can lie simi- 


larly obtained from PrOH if the temp, is kept at around 
^ 360®. ^ C. A. R. 

Addition of hydrogen bromide to 1-pentene and 1- 
heptene. Mary L. Sherrill, Katherine E. Mayer and 
(Wlrude F. Walter. J. Am, Chem, Soc. 56, 920 30 
^1934). -l-Peiitcne was prepd. from allyl bromide and 
ElMgHr and from PrCH(OKt)CIIaBr and Zn; 1-hepteue 
was similarly prepd.; the phys. consts. agree with those 
reported. 'I'he addti. conipd. formed by satg. the olefin 
g in an org. solvent with dry HBr and allowing the reaction 
to take place under atm. pressure is exclusively the l-Br 
deriv.; with aq. HBr the 2-Br dtriv. is formed. The 
diffeicuce in the products formed by the 2 methods is 
believed to be due primarily to the difference in the solvents 
and not to the presence of any peroxide in the olefin. 
1-Olefins do not readily fonu peroxides whereas those 
olefins with the double bond in the 2- or 3-position form 
peroxides easily; if peroxides were prcsi*iit in any of the 
9 reactions, it would be in the aq. IlBr expts. for these 
• were well mixed with air in the shaking proces). 

C. J. West 

Preparation of bivinyl directly from alcohol. I. S. 
V. Lebedev. J. Gen, Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 698*717 
(1933) ; cf. Brit. pat. 331 ,482 (C. A. li, 115); U. S. S. K. 
pat. 24,393 (1931). • % Chas. Blanc 

The vapor phase catalytic hydrolysis of alkyl halides 
n. The preparation of methanol, formaldehyde and 
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benzojl chloride from me^yl dhloride, dldiloromefhAiie ' 
and benzotrichloride. A. Abkin and S. Medvedev. 
./. Ctrem. Ind. (Moscow) 1934, No. I, 30-4; cf. J. Phys. 
Chem, (U. S. S. R.) 4, 7;n(ltt33).-MeCl and CH,C1, 
may be hydrolyzi*d by T>a.ssing them with steam over Sn 
phosphate deposited on pumice. TiOt and mixts. of 
Sn and Fe phosphates are unsatisfactory. When hy- 
droly7.cd at 400", MeCl gives l(i% MeOH and 18i6% 
CH,0. CH,C1, gives 76.5% CHtO. If mixts. of MeCl , 
.and CHsCIs an* run at 4fK)®, CH 2 CIS gives W)% CHaO ’ 
and the McCl is .S()% hydnilyxcd. The residual MeCl 
may Iw* recirculated, in which case 3-^ cycles are required 
for its complete hydrolysis, or it may be further chlorinated 
to CHaC'i}. 'fhe ratio of chlorides to HaO for hydrolysis 
should liealilO. FhCClf and llaO in tile ratio 1:1 at 
240® give 90% B/.Cl. H. M. Leicester 

Halogen derivatives of vinyl sulfides. S. M. Kiigcr. 
/. 6Vw. Chem. (U. S. S. R.) 3, 904 8(19;«); cf. C. A. ' 
27, 962. The sul)jcct of the study was fhe reduction 
of (ClCHaClICl^fSO, (I) to (ClCH*CHCl),vS (II) and 
(^inversion id 11 to (ClCHrCHlaS (HI). Contrary to 
Muller and Metzger (C. A. 21, 62), II decomposes by 
distn. in vacm, pr^ucing III after repeated fractionation. 
Similarly (BrC}i8CHIlr)aSOa (IV) is convertc^d to (Bi- 
CHtCIlBr)»S (V) and this to (BrCH:CH)aS (VI). The 
results of the interaction of I and PC1| demonstrated that 
the intemusliate compel. (ClCHaCIlCl)iSClj (VII) splits ' 
off HCl with the formation of ClCIbCHClSCHClCHCh 
(Vni) (Michuelis and Oaudchaiix, Ber. 24, 7(13(1891)) 
and not CU with the foiination of II as presumed by M. 
and M. (loc. ct7.). A yield of 17 g. II, djo 1.634, was 
obtained by passing a current of ILS into 25 g. I in 200 
g. 1(X)% AcOH while adding slowly 60 g. of satd. soln. 
of HBr ill 1(K1% AcOH; the leaction mixt. was dild. 
with IlfO and the oil dried by rcp<‘ated fdtration through . 
dry filters until entirely clcdi. HI, bit 71-2®, dl« 1.366, 
re.sulted by successive fractionations (4) of II in vacuo. 
From 20 g. IV was prepd. 10 g. V as described above. 

V twice distd. in vacuo gave VI, b^ 94 8". An almost 
theoretical yield of VII, d^o 1.667, icbulted from I and 
PCU by cooling the exothermic reaction with ice. 1^1, 
hb t)6-7®, resulted from VII by repeated vacitiim fracliona* 
tion. All products give with llgCb m ale. white, aniot- 
plious ppts. insol. ill coiiimoii urg. .soheiits. C. B. ( 
Bibliography of chlqjropicrin. R. C. Roark. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Misr. Pub. 176, SJf' pp.(ltKi4). A revision 
of Bur. Chem. Bibliography 1 (C. J. 20, 2979), coutg. 
633 refeieiices ai tanged alphabetically, with brief ab- 
stracts. K. C. Roaik 

Preparation of dibromoamine and its reaction with 
Grignard reagents. Geo. H. Coleman, Chuiles B. Yager 
and Harold Soroos. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 9t>6 6 
(J934). — ^NITBr^ was prepd. by passing Nil* into Hr in 
EtaO at --60"; the ratio of Br to N was usually 1.98 to 
2.06. At 0* NIIBry is less stable than NH 2 Br; Inilh aie 
relatively stable at 72®. NIIBr 2 reacts with RMgX, 
to give KNII 2 , RaNIl, NH| and N 2 ; the yields of RNH 2 
are less than those obtained with NTT 2 Br; the yiilds of 
KjNH aie much less than those of RNH 2 . With Hii- 
MgCl, HuMgBr and BuMgl the 3 riclds of RNH 2 and 
R 2 NU were: 16 and 6, 6 and 1, 2 and 0.4%, resp.; with 
/rr/-BuMgX the yields were 24 and 6, Iti and 6, 3 and 1, 
resp. C. J West 

Enolization as directed by acid and basic catalysts, 
n. Enolic mechanism of the haloform reaction. Paul 
I). Bartlett. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 9t)7 9(1934); cf. 
C. A. 28, 766*. -The reaction of Me*CO with strongly 
alk. soln. of HOBr and HOI involves eiioli/atioii of the 
M€* 2 C 0 as a rate-cutitrolliug step. The reaction with 
ilOCl is several hundred times slower than the rate of 
enolization at the conen. employed; the rate of this 
leaction is controlled by a 2nd order reaction between 
the cnol and the OCl ion. An inter] iretation of the 
uiisym. halogcnation of MctCO is given in terms of the 
electronic theory. C. J. West 

Preparation of ifiire eleodtearic add from Chinese wood 
oil. Arthur W. Thomas and James C. Thomson. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 898(1934). -JMuils are given for 


the prepD. of o-deostearic add froifi^tung oil and of the 
^-isomer from **wood 6il butter.*' C. J. West 
Spectroscopic study of eieostearil: adds from Chinete 
wood oil. ^Andrew Dingwall and Jamfs C. Thomson. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 899 ^1( 1934) .y-Xhe absorption 

* characteristics of or- and d'-eleostearic wids (I and H) 

are very similar, 3 ret suffidently different to enable them 
to be identified easily by this means. Although It is well 
recognized lha7 light may cause profound chanfl^ in the 
adds, yet the light sources used in characterizing the 
acids had, under the conditions spedfied, no appaseiit 
action. A much stronger source, however, did cause 
very dedded changes in the structure of I. 1 (15% soln. 
in 95% KtOH), irradiated for 2 hrs. under certain standard 
conditions, was converted into an add that had the same 
absonition spectnim, in the region 2500 to 2860 A., as 
the acid obtained from the solid glycerida. It is possible 
to dct. spectroAicopically the percentage compa. of a 
inixt. of I and II. C. J. West 

Conjugated systems. Z. The electrolytic reduction 
of vinylaciyllc add. Irving E. Muskat and Barbifra 
Harriet Knapp. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 9^<5(19?14); 
cf . C. A . 27, 5066.- -Electrolytic reduction of'vinyHacrylic 
acid (I) until approx. 1 mol. He per mol. I was absorb^ 
gives 25-30% of A*-penteuoic add, showing that the H is 
first added in the 4,4-positions. This is in^ agreement 
with the reduction of I by Na-Hg but is in contrast with 
the catalytic reduction of I, whereby H 2 is added in the 
3,4-positions. «No reduction (ekctrolytic) m 1 occurred 
m a soln. which was 0.5 in H k>n nor iwafb. soln.> 
it was reduced most rapidly in a soln. which was neutral 
or faintly acid. C. J. West 

A novel, nondestructive oxidation of bizin. F. Vie- 
bcick. Ber. 67B, 577 8:1(1934).— Two of the 9 ydouble 
bonds in bixiri (I) are especia{ly reactive, for whefi 1 
suspended in AcOH is .shaken with*Mn(()Ac )4 2 atoms of 
() are rapidly taken up while the consumption of\a 3rd 
atmn requires several days. Norbixin (ID and infethyl- 
bixin (III) lichave in the same way, except that the 
(txidalion of HI is somewhat slower. liP^every case, on 
pouring the product into water there are obtained amor- 
phous chronic-yellow ppts. contg. 2 HO and 2 AcO 01 
1 HO and 3 AcO groups. If the oxidation is eff^led 

> in the presence of AC 2 O a triacetate is formed exclusively. 
The remaining HO group is probably tertiary, for it has 
thus far not been possible to acetylatc it; more v^gouni*^ 
aci‘tyl»ting mothers result in deco^^pn. Concordant 
analytical results are obtained only with III, as partial 
lactone or lactide fonnation leads to irregularities with 
I Und 11. One mol. AcOH can be split yfl from the yellow 
products with striking ease. The triacetate CKH 4 fOii 

^ (IV) from HI, heated in AcOH, very quickly, gives an 
intensely red soln. yielding a red substance 
Siiiijile heating of IV at 1 10® in N does not split off AcC)H 
but the triacciale (V) from 1 loses 1 mol. formiTig a 
lactone or lactide, since the pniduct is no longer an acid. 
'I'he reaction on alk. sapon.^'nmst be similar to that on 
heating with AcOH, for there is obtained, instead of the 
expected tctrahydroxydicarboxylic acid, a dicarlioxylic 
acifl C24Hao07 with 2 HO groups and an O atr^in, probably 

I as C;0; there is a marked deepening of color (dark led) 
and the pnxluct forms condensation products wi|h Ph- 
NHNHi. Hydrolysis of the oxidation products aftci 
hydrogenation likewise yields only dihydroxyketo acids 
Attempted oxidation degradation of the hydrogenated 
products with KMnOi had to be aba\idoned biecause of 
the difficulties encountered, but the Me ester (perhytlto 
dihydrr>xykctoniethylbixin, CfAiOr) of the hydiolysis 
pnxluct of hydrogenated V. ^epd. with CHfNt) gives 

’ with Pb(OAcj 4 according to Crle^ee a small amt. of .an 

* ester aldehyde CiiHt 40 i as a mobile oil of pleasant oiloi 
which takes up O from the air to form a peroxide*; re- 
peated distn. therefore gives a mixt. of the aldehyde with 
the ester acid. The latter is also obtained by oxidation 
with CrO^. Besides the ester aldehyde, which results 
from an exact halving of the mol., there wa.s obtained a 
small amt. of a higher-boili^ product, but the other 
cleavage fragment corresponding to it, which is probably 
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stualler than half the original mol., could be detected i 
only m vanishingly siyall amts. Nor has it been posmtile 
to imlate the fingnients carrying the ketopie O, which 
are probably Ipsf in the large quantities of resdnmu; iion- 
duttillablc remdu^ which is not the unchanged starting • 
iMtenal for its mol. wt. is only 0.5 as great. By oxida- 
tion in CHCli there has been obtained from III an orange- 
yellow product with 1 HO and I AcO grou»; I is oxidized 
with extraordinary rapidity and yields a red [irodiict; 
deavage of these monooxidation products results again ^ 
in Halving of the mol. The work has been tempniauly 
discontinued because of lack gf material. C. A. R. 

Direct^ aynthesis of acid fluorides from acids and the 
preparation of fonnyL fluoride. A.N. Ncsinovanov and 
K. ^J. Kann. Ber. 67B, 1170-^1934). — The readily 
available alkali fluorides are in geiTeral completely iiisot. 
in acid jchlorides afld can therefore not he used for the 
reaction RCOCl f NaF -► RCOh' + NaCl. KF is sol. : 
in ACfO anti especially in AcOH, however, and m both of 
these .solvents AcCl and KF give gocKi yields of AcF. 
With higher acid chlorides, the product is always AcF, 
because the -AcOH is converted into AcCl and then into 
AcF wnich, l^ing more volatile than the fluoiidc of 
tile higher acid, escapes from the reaction niixt. I'his 
difficulty can be overcome by, treating the .solii. of KI in 
the acid RCO 2 H with BxCl or PhCCia, whereby thcie is 
formed BzOII, RCOF and KCl. The hitherto unknown ^ 
formyl Auoruk (I) was prepd. in this way. The react i<in 
is licarricd* out under an^priglit condensed (cooled with 
drater at lO^imd <5* in the piepn. of AcF and I, resp.) 
connected at itfs upper end witli a receiver cooled with icc 
and salt (in prepg. lallnd receiver in KtjO-Cf)/ is used). 
AcF, b. 20 2“, was obtained (1) m 70% yitld from 15 7 g- 
AcCl gradually dropped into 15 g. RF and .'iO ct\ AcOH 
on the water bath, (2)iiii*G()% yield from AcOH and Kl*' , 
slowly ^treated with BzCl, (3) iu 04% yichl from KF and 
Ac*0 with BzCl, and (4) in 70% yield from AcOH, KI? 
and FhCCli. 1 is obtained in 10% yield, together with 
an amt. of CO con-espondiug to 30% IlCO-H, ftom 1 mol. 
each of IICO 2 II, KF and PhCCla, heated 1 hi . on the 
water bath. I brio —20**, d. 1.19*5, i.lOO, at 

“30®, - 20® and 0® under its own vapor pressuie, has 
an intense but not unpleasant odor, dissolves solid C'Oj 
well, docs not dissolve NaCl, NaF, KF, CiwIIh 01 siiciose, < 
dissolves I very slightly wifh yellow coloi, is stil. 111 elliei, 
acetone "and CHCla, insol. in CC1| and hydiocai]ioiis, 
hydrolyzes in water but appateiitly not msiaiitafUMnisly, 
toiins alky] formates witl^alcs., reacts jreadily with amines 
to give the formyl derivs., is stable at low temps, but at 
lootq temp. dcconq)o.ses in the course of a few his. mil o 
CO and HF. vMixts. with air arc difficnltly innamniahle. 
'I'o insects, I is alniut 3 times more toxic than chloropicrm 
aftdAcF. C. A. R. 

Systematic study of the preparation of acyl chlorides. 
R. H. Clark >aad Alan Bell. Trans, Koy, Soi. Can. 
Ill, 27, 97 107(19.33). -ThCfacyJ chlorides of 25 acids 
were prepd. by the action of (1) PCUf (2) FCb and 
/aCb, (3) SOCI 2 * and a quant, comparison was iiinde. 
1*CU was found to be satisfactory only for the lower mono- 
and dibasic addsx PCh gave better yiidd.s with ZiiC'b. 
This did not hold for PCU. With SOCI 2 the yield froiii 
the aliphatic acids increased with the mol. wt. of the acid 
and a ratio of 1 mol. acid: 1.5 mols. SOCb gave the lust 
results. The SOCl* method is recoimneiidcd. Tables 
are given. R. H. Sandin 

The use' of methoxyacetic anhydride for the determi- 
nation of hydroi^l groups. Douglas W. Hill. Am. 
Chm. Soc. 56, 993-4(ia34).-(McOCH2CO).<) is sug- 
gested as a substitute for Ac^ in the detn. oS lU) gtoups, 
since* the micM>-MeO detn. is more satisfactory than the 
niicro-Ac di*tn. Bis{methoxyacetyl)hydroqu%nonr^ in. 
><9.5-90®; p-methoxyautoxybenzaic acuU in. 104 5'; 
methoxyacetoxychalcone^ pale yellow, m. 93®; p-metkory- 
acetoxyacetopheftone, m. 50 - 7 ®; penta(meUioxyucety/)- 
(luercetin, m. 97 8®. C. J. West 

2,3-Butinediol and its derivatives. I. Halohydrins 
of pseudobutylene. M. V. Likbosherstov and S. \^ 
Alekseev. J.Gen. Ckem. (U. S. S. R.) 3 , 927 “ 32 ( 1933 ) .— 


MeCHClCH(OH)Me (I) wa.s obtained from 2-bulene 

(U) and NH«CONHCt (IH) with CuCl, catalyst in weak 
acid solus. .The reaction is based on the hydrolysis of 
aq. in into H(^0 and CO(NH 2 ) 2 . IU was prepd. by 
chlorinating COfNHalt in the presimcc of CufOAc)?, the 
formed CtiCb acting as a catalyst in the fonnation of 
chlorohydrins (cf. Frahm, C. A, 25, 2090; IJ. S. pats. 
1,315,228, 1.490,07*5, C. .1. 16, 2345). IH was used 111 

, coiicns. capable of producing not le.ss than 20% 11 CIO, , 
and the recovered CO(NH 2)2 was tna'd again in the proc- 
ess. With gaseous i[l the conversion to I takes place in 
•30 40 mill, and with liquid II in 15-20 min.; the latter 
reaction is exothermic and must fie kept at 15 17® by 
outside cooling.^ I'he rt*action results in a mixt. of I 
and McClIClCHClMc (IV), which can be S(*pd. by distn. 
The content of I and IV iu the inixt. depends on the acid 
used ill the reaction: 5% HCl gave 38.8% I and 01.2% 

I IV, 5% naS ()4 *52.98 and 17.02, 0.4% HaSC)« 75.05 and 
24.95, and ,5% AcOH 79.92 and 20.08. The ioriiialioii 
of IVis Umscvplamed: III -f IICI - CC)(NH,)a F Cl,, 
'rhe quant, sepn. of I and IV was elTecled by converting 
I to McCnClCH{OAc)Me, b. 1.52 0“ (uncor.), di« 
1.0890, wi, 1.1221, uiidAffr/7nc77(07<s)Mf, b. 20.3 5.5'^ 
(uncor.), which arc new conipd.s. MeCnBrCn(OH) Me 

(V) , b. 1.5J 4®, dm 1.4797, tiu 1 .4740, was obtained from 
2-lmtene oxide (VI) with coiicd. llllr at 0 JO" (Read and 

^ Hook, C\ A. 15, 57). VI, b. 50 8 , was prepd. by the 
mcthcHl of Kllekov (J. Ru\s. Phys. Chem. Soc. 14, 371). 
Better yields of V weie obtaim d by the action of AcNllBr 
on II 111 an acid medium. AcNIIBr was prepd. from 
AcNH, ill II»() and Br at 0 .3® in the presence of ZnO or 
CaCO,. 3'he cxotliemiic ic action of U and AcNIIBr is 
(Himpleted 111 5 0 tiiin., the content of V and McCHBr- 
CIIBtMe (VII), b. 1.50 9 , in the reaction niixl. dcpetid- 
, iiig oil the acid usi»d. Five*% HCl gave 20 2% V and 
78 80% VII, .5% HaSOi 55 and 45, 0.4% II»S 04 70 and 
.30, and .3% Acf )II 75 8( ) and 20 -5%. MeCHBrCIliflAc) - 
Me, b. 10.5 7® (Uiicoi.), dm 1.0121, ff*i> 1.48(K). Me- 
CnHTUOH)Me (VIII), prepd. from VI and III, is 
iKcompd at 05 7® at atm. pre.ssuic and by distn. in 
vacuo. V and its Ac deriv. and VIII are new coinpds. 
F'lghlecii refei cnees. Chas. Blanc 

Preparation of anhydrous efhylenediomine. John C. 
i Bailai, Jr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 955(1934). C 2 H 4 - 
(NHi), and ZnCyOi in II 2 CI give the salt |ZnCiIl 4 (Nll 2 ) 2 ]- 
C 7 <) 4 ; tlic dry salt, healed in vacuo at 2(K)", gives nearly 
ciiiant. aiihyd. C,ll 4 (NIl 2 ),, b. 110 7", d” 0.907. 

C. J. West 

Absorption of oxygen by linseed oil in the presence of 
catalysts of different oxidation -reduction potentials. 
Bacon I^ Chow. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 894 8(1934).-- 
An ciiipiiicaL equation relating the rate of f) absorption 
^ of linseed oil to the potential of the catalysts is given. 
The €*fTect of H-ioii concii., coiicn. of catalyst and the 
I at 10 of fettieyatiidc to ferrocyatiidc is .shown iu tallies. 
Aevi oxime is a fairly powerful inhibitor, 6 X HI • mol. 
cutting the rate to oiic-half; all the amino acids show 
flcfinitc inliibition, though there is no relation between 
Ihcir siruclures and power of inhibition; ethanolaminc 
IS not a very poweiftil inhibitor; cinnamic acid reduces 
3 the lalc cutisiderably. PliNMe, is p catalyst for the O, 
absorption. A * '.secondary" C), absorption has been 
foutid when molybdicyanidc or tungsticyunidc was used 
as catalysts in pn 9 or greater. C. J. West 

Optic^y active thiodilactylic acid. Arne Fredga. 
Svensk Kern. Tids. 46, 10 15(19:14) (in German); cf. 

I .ova’ll, Brr. 29, 1134(1890).— Inactive thiodilactylic 
acid (ill. 125") was changed to the quinine salts (98 g.) 
and fractionated by crystii. from MeOH, giving 2 active 
^iModucts, 17 g., [a] 197®, and 25 g., [a] --198®. •Both 
acids ni. 117® separately and 127® when mixed, [a] 
200.5®, and -200.9®. A. R. Rose 

Ricinoleic acid condensations. As. Zlatarov and V. 
Bicliavski. Ann. univ. Sofia, FacuUi phys.-matk. 28, 
No. 2, 21 :j8(in German :19 -M)(1932)'J — ^'I'he isolation 
of rlirioinolcic acid, t. e., the coudcasatioii product of 
GU gioup of 1 moi. with the COyH group of another mol. 
of ricinoleic add, has been undertaken. The following 
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condenntions have been studied; Pimnoted by liitht, 1 under these conditions. *Finfn this and other comldeimo 
ultra-violet light, heating at 90^ for 86 hrs. and at 103^ tions it appears that the chemistry |of 1 Is best eacplaitied 

for 48 hrs., heating with varies catalysts as boric by the assuhiption of tautomeiitm betwetn a 4HSiembeied 

acid, SnCli, HaSO# and piperidine. The diricinoleic acid, ring and 2 different chain structures for the substance, 

extd. with ale. at — 10 ° from the condensation products •All 3 of the H atoms of 1 arc dissodabiK, as attested by 
in 5-10% 3 rields, had Ac no. 84.4 and I no. 88 . 6 . It is a the fact that 1 behaves os a tribal am in liquid NHt; 
thick yellowish oil, sol. in ale., ether, CHG«, AcOH, X, di^K and tri^K salts were prepd. The labile stnic- 

acetone and C«H 6 . Cu and Ni hydroxides give Cu di- ture and acid Character of I are in accord with the point 

ricinoleate, m. 109°, and Ni diricinolc‘ate, n 1.4773. ^ of view that I should be regarded as a mixed aquo am- 
Ihcse salts are insol. in ale., but sol. in CaHa and CllCla* mono psrrocarbonic acid. The validity of a ring stnic- 

Diricinoleic acid and H 1 SO 4 react to produce a sulfuric acid ture for I is attested by the results of work with Hof- 

esler of unsatd. char^ter. A iiossible mcchanumi for the maim*s diphenyl diisocyanale; mol.-wt. detns. show that 

struclurc and formation of Turkey-red oil from castor oil it is a dimer, and it probably has the ring Structure as- 

has been Shggested. Of S. StamatofF signed by H. • C.«J. West 

Proteins in liquid ammonia. II. Reaction of sodium Mono^enyl nitrogqp esters of biuret. J. S. Blair, 
in liquid ammonia witib amino acida and related sub- J,Am, CAsm. .S'm. 56, 904--7(19:i4) .—Throe moncyphenyl- 

stances. C. O. Miller and R. G. Roberts. J. Am. biurets, in which the Ph group is attached tOaN, are 

Chem. Soc. 56, 935-7(1934); cf. C. A. iS, 58JK).— In 3 described, m. 35 (M>r)° (I), 190° and ‘197° (U); according 
licjuid NHs glycine and alanine react with Na as tiiomi- to the ac(*eptcd theory of structure only 2 shfiuld exist, 

basic acids; the phenol gnmp of tyrosine is slightly acidic; The wide variation in the refiorted m. p. of I is due to Kio 

Icucinc liberates more 11 } than does a monoaminomono- fart that it decoiniwwrs on melting hut without charring, 

carboxylic acid; cystine is reduceti, in part, by the Na rapid eveftution of gas or other obviems ^vidqpcos of 

acting directly upon the disulfide bond. The ]K‘plidc deeonipn. II is a mol. compd..of 3 niols. 1 with 2 mols. 

linkage in dipeptidcs is not acidic in liquid NI1|. Dikelo- of pheiiylisoc'yantirie acid (HI) ; it forms a coniinuods 

piperazine is reduced by Na. Mixis. of amino acids and scries of solid solus. wilh»each component.^ The soly. 

of amino acids with dikctopiperazinc do not liberate H of I in abs. PtOH at 22-4° is 33.0t) g. per 1., of lU, 4.75 

additively, as is to be expected. Thus glycine and tyro- * g.; the coinpn. of II is not altered by leadiing with a 
sine liberate 07% of the Hs that they would liberate if solvent (abs. piOH), in which 1 of its coi:ff|>onents is 7 

taken separately; other examples are given. C. J. W. litnes as sol. as the olhei, so th^ ^ is a dc^iilk.mnpd, 

Iron compound of gluconic acid. A. Proskouriakoft The **isoiiietizatinn** of II into I by alkali is explained as 

and R. J. Tithcinigton. J. Am. Chrm. Soc. 56, 990 7 follows: liolh I and HI are acids but ill is nipch the 

(1934). — Ca gluconate (3 iiiols.) and FcaCSO^)! (1 mol.) stronger acid and its sf)ly. is much more iiUTcbscd by 

in hot HsO give a light yellow amorphous ppt., CfllluDsFe, adding a base lhatf is the soly. of I; under proper condi- 

which is probably a basic f^rrigluconic ac'id; it is acid to tions I will crystallize out, though in small yield. The 
litmus and the s^n. con be made distinctly alk. to litmus 5 substance^ m. 190° Ls ^iiig st 6 di 6 tl. C. J. West 
without pptgh Fc. The compd. is of value in the treat- Formation of bemiacetala and hydrates of durbonyl 
incut of secondary anemia. C. J. West and carboxyl derivatives. W. Hcrold. Z. Elektrochem. 

Preparation of lactones from the phenylhydrazides of 30 , rAM) 71(1033); cf. C. A. 26, 5257, 5290.— Abndrniali- 
the adds of the sugar group. Raymond M. Hann and tics in the ultra-violet absoriKion si>ecln»>of ale. and aq. 

C. S. Hudson. /. Am. Cheni. Soc. 56, 957 8(1934). .Mdiis. of CO compels, are due to hemiucctal and hydrate 

a-Oalahcptunic phenylhydruzide (50 g.) and 'tO g. CiiSf) 4 . - formation, the extent of which can be estd. from absorption 
5H*0 in 500 cc. 11*0, reiluxed 5 hrs., ccwled and treated meabiirements. As the no. of groups burrounding eilhei 
with HjS to ppt. the Cu and with Ba(OH)s to ppt. the the CO group or the OH group of the ale. solvent incTcases, 
H*S 04 , give 85% of a5;alaheptgnic lactone; in the same ^ the extent and velocity of addn. ,compd. foimution de- 
way 90 % ol iiiaunonic lactone is iircpd. from the phenyl- ciease. This compel, formation gives an insight into Hie 
hydrazide. /3-Galahcptonic acid is obtained in G5 g. mechanism of esteriileation and explains why iX'alden's 
yield from lOt) g. of the phcnylhydrazidc' (iheoiy, 71.5 inversion is never observed when un active ale. is csterified 
g,). The PhNHNH* is oxidized to C 6 H 4 and N. The suid then sapoud. 5'he more poH. the gioups arljaccnt to 
hydrolysis with lla(OH)* is often very slow or inconi plot e. tiie CO group, the greater is tin* adililive tendency and 

C. J. West the CK'Cper the color of the Sf>lid. 'J'he ag. and ale. sokis , 
Certain derivatives of alkyl y-oxalylcrotonates. Al- however, arc usually colorless because of c^npd. fonna- 
bert B. Boesc, Jr. and Randolph T. Majbr. /. Am. ^ lion. On the other hand, no examples have been founj/ 
Chem. Soc, 56, 949-52(1934). — In the alii nipt to syiilhc- of CO deriv§., negatively substituted in the a-posilion, 
size CH*:CHCH(COC 02 lCl)CO*Et by the condensation in which the CO group is responsUile forjtx|Jor or hydialc 
of CIbrCHCHaCOylit (I; with (COaKl)a in presi-nce of fornialioii. It is shown that a-HO ketones form diincis 
Na the re.sulting product is Et 7 -oxalylcrotonale (H), (cyclic heniiacetuls) aiAl that the structure of alloxaiuc 
111 . 79-80°; apparently I rearranges to McCH:CIlCOjEt, acid, which is colorless, is CO NH.CO NH C(OH)CO*II 

which then reacts normally with (CO*Et)s. With (CO*- 1 ... 1 

Mc)i there results the Me ester, m. 124 6 °. The Na and not NHiCONHCOCOCO*H. Thor spectropedpi** 
dcriv. of II and cold 30% NaOU give y^xalylcrotonic data uiion which the conclusions of this paper arc basi*d 
acidp 111 . 212°; oxidhtion of the acid gives glutacouic 8 arc not presented. Arnold M. C^illins 

ai*id. The Na dcriv. of H and ClCOsEl in Et*0 give i^-Methyluridine and its bearing on ^e. structure of 
71% of Et 0-carhethoxy~y-<txalykrotonate, b« 100-3°; uridine. P. A. Levene and R. Stuart Tipsoti. Biol 
catiytic reduction gives di-Et adipate ; the corresponding Chem. 104,385-93(1934); cf. C. A. 2.7, 4528.~In ordu 
Me 0-carbomethoxy deriv. b* 158-00° (08% yield) and to prove that uridine has the ribosc rVsidut in position 3. 
gives di-Me adipate on reduction. The Na deriv. of VA monofritylurHine (I) was prepd., and ^c 2 remaining 
oxalyla^talc and ClCOaEt give Et 0-carbethoxyoxalyl- OH groups were protected by mtylatiou. Treatnicin 
acetatCp 1)4 143-0° (06% yield); reduction gives di-Et of the resuUing diacetyUrityluridine (H) with CHaNj 
succinate. Reduction of Pit 0-acetyloxalylcrotonatc gives ^ gave diacetylirUyl-N-methyluridine (HI), v^ich on ^oni- 
di-Et adipate. Di-Et o-acetoxyadipatc could not be plcte hydrolysis yielded 1-methyluracU. Hence fiositioii 
catalytically reduced. The mechanism of these rc- 3 must liavc been occupied by the ribose. The properties 
ductions is discussed. C. J. West of I are different from those given by Bredcreck (C. A 

Tautomerism of cyonourea with guanyl isocyanate. 27, 2150); it is cryst., m. 2(X)° without foaming, is not 

J. S. Blair and G- K. P.&miih, Jr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. hygroscopic, la]V 9.6° (Mc*CO^ Compds. n wad HI 

56, 907-10(1934). — It has been known since 1875 that were glasses, laJV M.9° (McOH), and IflV 
the compd. called c 3 ranoun*a (I) or amidodicyanic acid (McOH), resp. Partial hydroly^ of HI mth 1 % HU 
reacts with HiO in the presence of acid to yidd biuret; in MeOH yidded N-methyturidiuep m. 108-10 » lf*H» 
it is now found that guanidine is simultaneously formed 16.5°. The properties of the i-inelhyluracil oblamcu 
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hens were identical with thoK of the synthetic prepn. of 
Johnson and Heyl (a A. 1, 2378). K. V. T. 

GfysIslUno loaf and strontiiim oolta of d^^i^toiiic acid 
0 ^ a eryi^M triocoteto of d-dmoM. Robert C. 
Hocketl. /. Ami Chmn. Soc. 56, 994-5(1034) .—Haseii- 
fratz ( C. A . 27, 1860) has reported a Pb salt of d-xylonic 
acid; this was first isolated H. in 1932; the salt scps. 
with 5 inds. H«0, m. 68-9® and has [ajjf s-0.8® (0.7571 
a. in 25 cc. H|0) . The Sr salt also forms a pcntahydrate, 
Ihc H*0 being lost in 24 hrs. at 56®; [aW 18.2® (0.4266 
g. in 25 cc. IltO) ; this salt is obtiuned in 96% yield from 
xyl^ by the electrolytic method; it should be usidul 
in identifying and purifying xylonic acid because of its 
sparing soly. in cold H*0. d-Threose triacetate, m. 
113-14®, [a]V 35.5® (CHa,). a C. J. West 
Action of triphenyimethyl chloride on »-methyl /- 
fucoside# R. C. Ho<;kett and C. S. Httbson. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc^ 56, 945--0(1934). -a-Me /-fucoside (13 g.) 
in 100 cc. ary CbHiN and 30 g. PhsCCl, allowed to stand 
5 days at room temp, and then heated 1 hr. on the 
water bath, give 25 g. monolrityl deriv., crystg. with I mol. 
KtOH, 4 a1» --51.4® (0.5906 g. in 25 cc. CilCb, in. 

6® (cor.); drying in vacuo at 75® gives the anhyd. 
compd., m. 120 8® (cor.), \a]^^ —59.5® (0.5437 g. in 
25 VC. CHCk). 'llie sugar dctomposca on drying at 80®, 
giving PhsCOII and at-Mc fucosidr. This reaction dis- 
proves the lurpolhesis that PhsCCl is completely sp. in 
action towam primary groups, although a pref- 
erehlial actiim is known to take plain: in many individual 
eases. , C. J. West 

' Free aldehyde foitn of fucose tetraacetate. M. L. 
Wolfrom and J. A. Orsitio. 7. Am. Chem. iioc. 56, 
985-7(1934). — /-Fucose Et mercaptal in CilltN and 
Ac*0 at 0® for 1 hr. and at room temp, for 18 hrs. gives 
H7% of the tetrnaceUite, m. 99-100®, klV 5® (CHCU, c 
3.8 g. in 100 cc.); ticatmeiit with CdCO^ and HgCls in 
MeaCO gives aldehydo4-fucose teirmceiate (I), m, ItiO 7®, 
[<x]^ 40® (C1H4CI1, c 1.0); it shows mutarolation in 
MeOH (from 22*9® in 4 days at room temp.) ; it gives 
a pus. Schiff test in 2 miti. and reacts with Rdiling soln. 
iniincdiately on heating; the Ei hemiacetal, m. 120-1®, 
[ajV - 3.4® {c 1.7 in KlOH), changing to 3.4® hi 70 his.; 
m EtOII-free CHCU (c 1.5), -32® ehauging to 27.8' m 
his.; lioiliiig HxO gives the aldehydrol, in. 1(K) 1®; 
the semicarbazone of I m. 215® (de(*omfiu.). /-Fucose 
in CiHbN and AcsQ gives a-l-Juco!>e tetraacetate, m.* 92®, 
[a]Sf —120® (CHCls, r 1.8). C. J, West 

Cxyatalline compounds* of d-xylose 'and of /-ozabinose 
with calcium chloi^e. J. K. Dale. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
56, 933-4(1934).— XyUise and CaCb2HsO in HjO give 
a^''Xylose^CaCk-3IliO, m. 126®; the initial and final 
sp. rotations in HzO obtained from a mutarolation curve 
were 46R® and 9.33®, resp. /-Arabinose, gives ff4- 
arabinose'CaC^'BiO, decumpg. 212", iniLtal and final 
sp. rotations 99.59® and 50.6°; the mother liquor yields 
the compd. (|61-7-arabinosi*;VCs/Cl*-2H2(), which has 
ng m. p., initial and final sp. rotations 124.0® and 60.94®, 
lesp. The mutarolation curves of these compds. are 
similar to thoJC pf their sugar components. The initial 
sp. rotations calcd. for the xylose and arabinose com- 
iionentSbarc higher than have been found previously. 

C. J. West 

New crystalline compound of a-Z-arabinose with calcium 
chloride and water. W. C. Austin and J. P. Walsh. 

Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 934-5(1934).— /-Arabinose (I) 
(10.7 g.), 32 g. Cu^- 2H20 and 28 cc. H2O, heated on a 
steam bath until crystals liegin to appear, give 37% 
(16.7 g.) of the compd. a-I*CaCli*4HiO, lyhich slowly 
liquefies at 112-15® and decom]M>scs 214-15®; a 4% 
soln, in H*0 shows (alV 30.41° (3 min. after soln.), 
-10.44®* (9.6 min.), 44.48® (22.2 min.) and 47.66® (18 
hrs.). From these values there is calcd. 76.18® for 
a-I. C. J. West 

C^stalline triphenyimethyl derivatives of /3-methvl 
d-zyloBide. £. L. Jackson, R. ,C. Hockett and C. S. 
Hudson. /. Am, Chem. Soc. 56, 947-9(1934); cf. 
C. A. 26, 423. — 0-Me d-xyloside and li^iCCl in CiHiN 
at yidd a mixt. of bistriphenylmethyl dcrfV5.,sepd.by 


crystn. from BtOH; the Ist m. 238-40® (all m. ps. cor.), 
[a]^ (CiHsN, 0.2386 g. in 35 cc.); ihe 2nd in. 

lfi2.M®, [a\V —22.5® (CfH»N, 0.2772 g. in 26 cc.); 
in addn. there is formed a sirup which on acetylation 
yields 2 isomeric diacetylmonetriphenylmethyl-fi-methyl-A- 
xylosides, m. 169-70®, \a]V —16.7® (CIICli, 0.0130 g. 
m 25 cc.), and m. 125-7®, laJl® —49.1® (CHCh, 0.4808 
g. in 25 ec.). These results show that PhaCCl reacts 
with the sec. 110 gniups in this xyloside. The reaction , 
at 100® gives the 2 bis-Ph|C derivs. C. J. West 
The synthesis of* ribo8e-5-idio8phoric acid. P. A. 
Lcvenc and Eric T. Stiller. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 299-300 
(1934). — ^In order finally to i*oiifiriii the fact that the 
iitMjsephosphate muscle adenylic acid (1) isaribose-5- 
phosphoric acid, synthesis was carried out. FYom 20 g. 
d-rib^* in 380 cc. MctCO and 20 cc. MeOH coiitg. 0.2% 
lIsSOi, by shaking with anhyd. CuSOi and fractional 
distn., was ol)taitied 14 g. mofioacetonemethylrUtoside 
(11), bo.M 83 6®. • That 11 is a furunoside was shown by 
niethylatinii and hydrolysis; the p4>romophenyhsaeonet 
III. 175®, lot] If —55.2° (EtOH: pyridine, 3:2), from the 
resulting monomethylrihose (HI), was identical with that 
prepd. from 5-melhylribofuninose (cf. Levenc and 
StiUcr, C. A. 28, 104*). Hence 111 is the ftiranose and 
therefore 11 a furaiiosidc. Phosphorylation of 8.5 g. 

II by POCli in pyridine, followed by hvdiolysis of the 
acetone and Me gnmps, led to a 11a rilM)sephosphale, 
which was therefore the 5-phosphate, Inrl*" 5.99® (HuO). 
The free acid (IV) had |«Mf 10.54® (1 N HCl), while the 
natural product, prepd. fioni the iiiosniic acid of fish 
muscle, had [aj-if lO.(H)® (1 N HCl). The rates of 
hydrolysis of the Da salts of ribose-3- and -5-phosphoric 
uA'ids arc also very difTcretil. It follows that I and IV 
are identical. K. V. Thimatin 

Methylated sugars. I. l4eparation of tetramethyl- 
glucose. Edward S. West and Raymond F. Holden. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 930 -20934).' -Details are given 
for the prepn. of a,/l-tetramcthylme1hylglucovStdc from 
glucose bv treatment with MejSOi iu CCI4 and (>0% 
NaOH; the yield is equal to the glucose used and the 
rot a Hon com*s]Mmds to 871-5% of the |9-form; hydrolysis 
is canied out with 2 N HCl, steam being passed through 
foi* 1 hr.; the entire operation to obtain cryst. tetni- 
iiielhylglucosc (I) is 8-l(J^hr. I has [alV 81.3® (HsO), 
2® lower than re|)c>rted values. The methylation of a- 
M(' gluensidc is also described. I'hc equation la|t> » 
85 — 0.1840/ exprcssi's the relation between sp. rotation 
and / between 5" and 37®. I in C.H. has [aJV 86.57® 
(r 4.80) ; EtOH, 81 .3® (r 4.35) ; CHCl, 85.42® (c 3.98) ; 
in MeOH \a]V «2.91® (c 4.87). C. J. West 

Anhydro-^-methylhexoside from triacetyl-4-toluene- 
r sulfooyl-^-iiftthylglucoside. Alexander Mitlicr. Ber. 
67B, 421-4(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 685.- -The study of the 
anhydro-^-melhylhcKoside (I) obtaiued from triacctyl- 
i-^-ioluencsulfonyl-^-mcLhylglucoside with NaOKt has 
not yet led to a decision as to the position of the newly- 
formed O bridge and as to what is the parent sugar (ren- 
dered doubtful by a possible Walden inversion) but has 
given some interesting results. The 2 HO groups in I 
are readily methylated and by interrupting the reaction 
\ tlicrc can lx: obtained a homogeiwous mono-^Me deriv. 
(n), an indication that 1 of the HO groups occupies a 
preferred position. This is confirmed by the pos. trityl 
reaction, showing the presence of a primary HO group 
and excluding the possibility of a 4,0-bridge, Hy- 
drolysis of the di^Me deriv. (Ill) and the subsequent 
osazonc reaction give no information, liowever, as to the 
length of the ring, for the products cannot ^ purified 
•and contain only traces of MeO. With dil. IJCl, I 
readily adds 1 mol. HCl to form a ckhro-fi-^hexose, isolated 
as the tetraacetate (IV). Ill behaves in the same way. 
llie ease with which the HCl is added points to the 
presence of a highly strained ring (pdhsibly 3,4). Ill, 
obtained almost quantitativcl^L from ]« with Mel and 
AgiO in boiling acetone, m. 87^-4®, [alV — 148.2® (CH- 
Cli), n, m. 121®, falV —141.6® (water). G-TrtiyU 
acdylanhydro-'P-methyihmside, from 1 allowed to stand 
20 hrs. with PhiCCl in pyridine at 15-20®, then 20 hrs. 
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with AcsO, m. 1K0.5~1.5'*, fieps. with 0.5 mol. £tOH« 
\alV —91.8® (CHCU). IV (yield 41%). m. 120®. 
[a\Sf —21.17® (CHCU), reduces hot Fehling soln. Di- 
metkylchhro-a-hexose, ni. lHor7®, lajtf in water — 621.7® 
shortly after soln., -- 07.6® (cquil.) after 70 hrs. 

C. A. R. 

Improvements in the prepaiatioii of crystalline 
mannose. C. S. Hud.son and K. L. Jackson. J. Am. 
Chem, Soc* 56, 958 9(1934). — Me d-nianuoside can be 
obtained in 45% yield from vegetable ivory. Hydrolysis 
with 2% HCl by refluxing gimtly fot 4 hrs. gives 70% of 
d-manno!k^, a yield of alx9Ul 210% of the sugar from the 
vegetable ivory used. C. J. West 

Halogeaoses of the ^-series and their tfhe for syntheses. 
Vin. Crystalline /9-/i-ethyl galactoside (galactofurano- 
side). Hans H. ^'hlubac'h and Klaus Mcisctihcinier. 
Bn. 67B, 429-30(1934); of. C. A. 27, 493. -A new way 
of prepg. pure |f}-/t-Et galactoside (I) has been discovered, 
'riie now readily available /9-peiilaaci4yl-/r-gulactose is 
converted by 24 hrs.' treatnicut with aiihyd. HCl into 
^-aeel(x:hloro-^-galactose, which, without prelitiiinary 
isolation, gives with AgsCOa in moist ucelone 40*;r' of 
d-2,21,5,(i-telraace1ylRa]actosc, and the latter, refluxed 
6 hrs. with AgaO in iUI, yields 57% of the 2,21,5,0-ietra- 
acetate, in. 59® (cor.), Ia|»,? —50.5® (CHCla, c O.lKl), 
of I, hydrolyzi'd by N/'d Ba(OH)^ at tiO® to I (71% 
yield), in. SO" (cor.), la] 1? — 97.2" (water, c 0.9S). 

C. A. U. 

Keto-fructose pentaacetate. M. L. Wolfioni and Alva 
Thompson. J. Am, Chem, Soc, 56, 880 2(19214).*- 
Ill the prepn. of /3-lructosc pentaai'etale (I) by the 
acetylation of fl-friicto.s(» tctraacTtatc with /nCls the 
1st crystals are nearly pure ‘*af’*-forTii (11), but the mcilher 
liquor gives the ^>fotfn, m. 108"; iu I evpl., in which the 
quantity of AcaO was grea\ly decrcasid, I was the only 
form which grystd. I undoubtedly has a ring structure, 
which then must open on further ucetylation in the pn*b- 
ence (»f ZnCb. II and NuiSOi, a<lded to ZnCU in EtSIf 
and kept at 0" for 3-1 lirs., give d -fructose Hi thioacetal 
pentaaccialf (III), ni. 821", l«|V 20" (CHCU. c 3.7 g. in 
100 cc. .soln.); NlTi in MeOU gives d^frutiose Et thw- 
acetal (IV), m. 05-7", 35.8" (MeUH, r 4); it is 

.sensitive to acid and (leconiposcs over an acid drying 
agent. Reacetylation cof IV gives III. Ill with CdCOj 
and HgCU ih Me-CO gives II; inis slu»ws no niularotaiiou 
and dws not rciu't with NIl»t)}T, lUNNHCONlU or 
Il^NNIICSNHa; the reaction protlucts with PhNIlNFl? 
and substituted hydrazines are simps, which decoiiiimsc 
readily. Aldchydo-gliicosc or •galacto.'.e pentaacclate 
with KtSH, ZiiClo and Niii.S 04 readily yields the Kl 
thioacc'tal pentaacetates. I and KtSH with ZiiCU give 
fi-Et Ihiofructoside tetraacetate, in. 90-8", — 151.9® 

(CHCU, c^3.7); McOlI-NH, gives fi-Kt Ihiojructostde, 
in. 140®, [alV - '2212.9" (MeOll, i 3.(i) without muta- 
rotation; it reduces Fehling soln. only after hydrolysis, 
'riiioaeetal formation can be usi‘d as a pniof <if opetwhain 
structure in an acetate when a product contg. 2 KtS 
gioups is obtained without loss of Ac gniiips. C. J. W. 

Reactions relating to carbohydrates and polysaccharides. 
XLVI. Structure of the cellulose synthesized by the 
action of Acetobactef xylinus on fructose and glycerol. 
J. Barsha and II. Hibbert. Can, J, Research 10, 170-9 
(19214); of. C, A. 25, 3909.— Meniliranes synthesized by 
Acetohacter xylinus on fnictosi* and on glycerol have beini 
shown by the recognized methods of nietliylatiou, acetyla- 
tion, acetolysis ami hydrolysis to be chetiiically identical 
with cotton cellulose. This is conflrmcd by x-ray 
analysis. The x-ray investigation by Sisson and Clark 
(cf. Ct,A. 27, 59021) indicates the identity of the cellulose 
membranes from glucose, fructose, glyceml, sucrose, 
galac'tose and mannitol by the action of A . xylinus and 
thus supports the view that the sfime fiolysaceharide is 
synthesized by the organism whenever cell-wall formation 
(growth) oi'curs wul that polysaccharide* is cheinically 
identical with cotton cellulose. B. B. Sandhi 

Hiifhly polymerized compounds. LXXXDC. The poly- 
oxymefhylenes as a model of cellulose (remarks on the 


1 work of K. Hess and ctnennllgm), H. Staudinger. Ber. 
67B, 475-9(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 2^V; Wadatiq, Trogus 
and Hess,* f. A. 28, 2600*.-^oleiiii^ ZC (also 
Cellulose. XII). Cellopentaose acetsle .and tiie con- 

f stitution of cellulose. H. Staudinger and £. O. Leupold. 
Ibid, 479-86; cf. C. A. 28, 1589*.— Mol.-wt. detns. by 
the viscosity method used by S. and Freudenberger 
(C. A. 27, 3871) indicate that Zechmeister and Toth*.s 

2 cellohcxaose acetate ( C. A . 25, 4119) is really cellopentaose 
acetate. T^ test further the validity of the viscosity 
laws on which the method is based, measurements were 
made on heplaacetylrellobiose nonylate, m. 116-18®, and 
the stearate, m. 130 2®, prepd. from acetobrOmocellobiosc 
and the Ag salts of the acids; for the steatate the 
(1.4%) value for a glpcosc residue agrees with that for a 
glucose residue in the pentaose occtatf. and the highly 
polymi*rizcd ceKutose acetates; the value found for the 

3 nuiiylate is boniewhat higher than the calcd. value. That 

the Z. and T. cellohexaose acetate is really tSe pentaose 
roiripd. was further confirmed by iiiol.-wt. detns. (Refit) 
in camphor by the Pregl micro method, which was found 
to give 4he cor. values with jS-glucose pentfiacetate, 
ccllobtose octaacetate, cellotriose acetate and cellotetraose 
aceUte. C. A. R.* 

Mechanism of macropolymerization reacVjioas. Win. 

4 Chalmers. J, Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 912 22(1934).— 
An investigation has l>ecn mode of the “stepwise" 
incchaiiisiii of , niucrot>olymeriza^on supporAd by several 
writers. On the fiindainental a.s.stvnptioTi t>at"thc rates 
of the consecutive reactions are not greaq^r than that of 
the* dimerization, it has been shown that the dipier and 
other low polymers would lie formed in lurgestj propor- 
tion. On the basis, 1st, of the cotnpn. and coniplexity 
of the polymer, and, 2nd, of the reaction course of 'the 

5 tiionotiier, the stepwise scheme* hsts been rejectea.and a 
"polynii*riza1i(m-chain" mechanism adopted, 'nicroolym- 
crization chain is made up of a^ primary oc'livation of 
the monomer anil a subsequent process of concatimatioii 
which is rendered possible by the presence of free tehniiial 
iMmds on all intermediate stages, 'i'he linking of the 
monnnicric units proceeds uiitially at a rale which is 
almost instanlancous compared with that of activation 

^ but for very great chain lengths bccoini*s increasingly 
^ slow. The start and propagation of the chain have 
been studied from the viewpoint of energetics au{l of the 
phenitmeiion of iicg. catalysis. It 1% suggested that in 
catalytic processes the "trigger" mol. is formed by uiiioii 
of the catalyst with 'only 1 unsatll. atom of the monomer, 
giving a half-addn. product with a free Jaind. C. J. W. 

Starch. VI (preliminary communicatioiri. A ditdkyl- 
acetyliodomethylglucoside from tritosylstarcn. .Kurt Hecs 
7 and Otto Littinann. Ber. 67B, 46.5^i ( 19214 ) ; cf. C. A. 
28, 114’.— C}t‘avagc of ditosyliodostarch with HBr gives 
a product (I) which was provisionally asiMgrtcd the struc- 
ture of a l-rt-bromo-2,21-dilosyl-4-acetyi-0-iodoglucosc, 
and tritosylslarrh gives ^-«-Dronlo-2,3,(l-t^itosyl-4-slcely1■ 
glue^se (.0 (II). By analogy and from the known stria;- 
(iire of starch it was to be expected that the 2,3,6-tri- 
losyl-4-acetyl-/3-nicthylglucosidc (?) obtained from II 
- would give with Nal a 2,3-ilitosyl-4-acelyl-6-io<lo-/S- 
® mcthylgliieoside (?) (HI) identical with the ^-Me bexoside 
(IV) obtained from I. As a matter of fact , III in . 129-30" 
and shows [crH? 13.16" (CHCU), —8.59® (acetone), 
— 16.18® (benzene), while the corres^fKindiiig consts. fot 
IV arc 162-3®, 10.62", 4.81®, - 17.74®. Thenature of 
the isomerism between III and IV remains unexplained 
as yet. C. A. R. 

Cyclopentadiene in products of pyrolysis of kerosene. 
Q T. A. Volzhinskil and A. P. Shcheglova. Sietet, Kauehuk 
1933, No. 4, 31-5. — A preliininury report on the in- 
vestigation made to det. the diene hydrocarlxm content 
of the high-boiling fraction obtained in the process of 
rectification of bivinyl; bivinyl was produced by py- 
rolysis of kerosene in vacuo. It was found that cyclo- 
pentadiene formed the greater part of the diene content 
of the 28-50® fraction; the total diene content of this 
fraction was 30-^5% as detd. by SO|. James Sorrel 
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JasmiiM perfumes. 1. T1ie*coflbUtotioii of Jssmone. 

Weiffer. Hdu. Chim. ^cta 16, 
120^14(1933). — structure of jasmone (I) is con- 
cluded to be BtCH:ClICHiC:CMe.CH* Cllt.CO. I 

4 I 1 


was Isolated from that portion of jasmine oils bis >100® 
as its semitarbtuume, m. 209.5-10® (ficrni ale.), which, 
when treated in water suspensiou with phtlialicranhvdf idc, 
gave I, bi, 134-6®, \a]n 0®, dj» 0.9437, nV 1.4979. I 
With Of in cold CCI4 gave an amorphous oztmSde which 
when dcconipd. at 1(K)" gave products among which 
KtCHO, EtCOiiH, AcOII, muKniic and leviiliiiic acids 
were detected.. Among the oxidation ptoducts obtained 
from treating an aq* susiiensioii of I with KM11O4 were 
propionic, Icvtilinic, malonic and sucAnic acids. I was 
not reduced by Zii* and ale. NaOH, but pros reduced 
catalyticalljf to dihydrojasmone (3-methy1-2-pcntylcyclo- 
petilcn-l-one)>bi2 120®; semharhazone^ \ p-nttro- 

pkenyljiydrazdne, m. Ill® (iroin dil. McOIl). The re- 
duction of 1 wiUi Adams Pt oxide* catalyst gave tetfahydro- 
fasmone; smtearbazone, m. 150-7®. T. H. R^cr 
The 8tet%bi8omer6 of l-methyl-Z-propylcyclopentane. 
Greguire Chiurdoglu. Bull. ^o<. chim. Belg. 43, 35-4K 
(1934). — ^Na and di-Kt adipate ^ive the Na deriv. of 
h:t cyclopentafloiiecarixixylale which with Prl gives 
85% of Kt or-piopylcyclopeiitHiiniiecarboxylatc, in. 
-37.0®, bii T2(i(M).2®, b,4 127.5-7.7®, dj l.()3(m, 

1.0 130*. na 1 If,, 1.45()(^ 1.4507,*if^ 1.4504, 

Ny 7.4011, *at Sj® hcmidhiba/oiie, 111. I(i0.2®. Its hy- 
drolysis yields 85%'of ae-propylcvclipcnlanone, in. 08.25'*, 
I). 183.10-3.20®, bs 5il.4®, b,o fi3.8\ b,i 70.2®, dj 0.918.3, 
d; 0.9127, dj® 0.9017, fta 1.4100, wp J 4429, fiuovoiiair 
I.U30„tfp 1.4487, fty 1.4532 at 20®. Tto ketone and 
McMgl give 00% of l-inttliyl-2-piopyl-l-cvcloiM*iiianol, 
which cart* be sepd. into a Zr/it/ s -isoinoi , bis., 84.5-5.0*", 
d® 0.9141, dj® 0.8970, «« l.l.slO, w,, 1.455.3, 11,1. 

I 4.').51, np 1.4010, Hy 1.40.54 at 20®, viscosities ly 0.1.5120 
»1 15® and 0.(HW9 at 30®, and a ris-iv>nier, b,,., 91 .6-2.0®, 
d'i 0.9101, dj® 0.9010, ifa 1.4.540, »/„ 1 4572, w,r„v.ii«m 
I 4573, up 1.4028, 117 l.4(i73, visco»«'itieb 0.20.500 at JO*' 
iiul 0.00504 at .30®. Dehydration of cither ale. yields 
(90%) the same l-iuclhyl-2-propylcycl(ipifilciie, m. 
130® (approx.), b. 1.50.15 0,25®, d® 0.8223, dj® 0.80.59, 
n„ 1.44t)8, tiu 1.4497, nAi 1.4498, wp 1.4500, 

1 . 1023 at 20**. Hvdrogeiiolion over Pi lilack gave quanti- 
talively l-methyl-2-pibpylcvclopenlane, which is sepd. 
I'V fractional distil, into 2 sv-rcoisomeis;, 4 , hccomnig a 
at about - 123®, b 1^0..37-^).38^ dj 0.79,328, dj® 
'•777‘h3^if at 20®, fur*tlic lines 0078, 0503, .5893, 5870»j 
.101, .51)10, 4801 >4358 and 4341 A. 1,42490, 1,42. 52(», 
I 12740, 1.427.50, 1.42927, 1.4.3173, 1.43279, 1.4.3082 and 
I 1.37f)5, resp., viM'osities 17 =- 0.0075® at 15® ami 0.00022 
.ji .30®, crit. soln. temp, in aniline 58.0®; aiiH B, 111. 

104.9®, b. 152.fA'* dj 0.8078:1, dj® 0.79212, 1/ at 20® ff)r 
the above mentioned liiifs 1.4.'^J71j 1.4.3211, 1. 4^14:12, 
' 1.4.3010, 1.4;i8.5S, 1.4.3902, 1 .44.377, and 1 .^M.395, 

n 'p.,» viscosities 0.00941 and 0.007.53 at 15® and 30®, 
n .p., crit. soln. tcunp. in Hniline .52.5®. A. L. Hcnne 

Constitiition of the polymers of cyclopentadiene. 
liemarks on the communication under the same title by 
J Pirsch. •Ktirt Alder and Gerliatd Stein. Ber. 67B, 
• . I 5(19.'14); cf.* Pirsch, C. A. 28, 2335®,- Detns. of 
Oil mol. m.-p. depression do not suflice for the soln. of 
piiiblems of structure ahd configuration in the series of 
polymeric homologs of cyclojH*ntadicnc. C. A. R. 

Physical-chemical properties of styrene. A. P. Alek- 
; indrov. J. Tech. Phys. (IJ. vS.S. R.) 3 , 823-30(1 aT3). 

'1 In coiid. of styrene as a function of tcmi>. was found to be 
> - for 'hrhich b *= 27,000 in the temp interval 

•4 74®, and the viscosity ri « Coeff. h is greater 

0» 'll bi. Impurities do not alter the shape of the curve 
hut merely move its position. At temps, wliere polyiiieri- 
'*»Mon begins to bear an influence, the former equations 
do not hold and the viscosity increases while the cond. 
flu leases. Tlic cond. at 35® was 2,8 X 10“>® ohra/cni. 
hi poljrstyrese a marked polarization is observed. 

' Kino llannincn 


*> Ths synthesis of glycols and certain of their derivatives. 
Synthesis of divii^lbenzenes, dipropenylbenzenes and 
diethmylbenzeses. Rend Dcluchat. Ann, chim, [ 1 1 j, 1, 
1^1 255(1934). — ^A rdsumd of previous work done by D. 
and others on the glycols and their derivs. is given. Some 
new compds. ore also reported. ],2-[PliCH(OH)]sCiiH4ff 
trcQted'with H1SO4* yielded diphenyiphtbalauc, m. 93®, 
contrary to Nelken and Sunonis* report of this substance 

2 (cf. C. >1 . 2, 1959) as a heavy oil bu 240®. The following 
dibrottiohydiins were prapd. by the method given in C. A. 
25,45:52-3: l,2-(EiaiBr)tCUIi (I) m.4fl®; 1 ,3-^{lideCIl- 
Bt).CJU iXl), bi.T 131", dj® 1.507, iil? 1.5914; 1,4- 
(KtCiIBr)fC6ll4» m.«70®. Distii. ol I under 5 min. gave a- 
divhiyllienzene and l^-bromoelhyl-2^nylhenzene,\HB7,6^, 
bioll5®,d« 1.312, ft^ l..'>H72,M.R.f>4.05(theory 62.32). 
n treated as 1 and fractionated yielded 2 fractions: the 
1st, bj 62®, was«in-divinyllK‘nzime and the 2ml was i-a- 

3 IPTomoethyl-S-mnylbenzene, b| 80.5®, dJ® 1.319, wi? 1.5905, 

M. R. 54.02 (theory 62.32). When l,2-ll5tCH(OII)|*- 
C6II4 (m) was distd. with a large excess of quinoline as in 
C. A. 25, 45t32, it yielded 2 fractions: the 1st bi 108.0- 
8..5", d2® • 0.9185, * 1.5700, M. R. 50.93; the 2nd b* 

108.5 9.0®, d2’ 0.9203, 1.57;i2, M. R. 50.42 (theory 

5.3 OS). 'I'he 2 fractions in. — 20® and were apparently 
Iwth o^ipfopmylhenaene (IV) . The tetra-Br deriv. of IV 
in. 80®. IV, on being exposi‘d to the air for 1 month, gave 

^ the aldehyde. Its sefnicarluisone 111 . 205®. 1,3-TKi- 

Ctl(OII) I^Celli lieatcd as III gave m-dipropenylbenzene 
(V), bu U7 20®, dJ* 0.9221, n\] 1.5780, M. R. 50.89 
(llieory 63.08). The trtra-Br deriv. 111. 98 9®. The 
Ictra-Br dme.of l,4-(MeCH:Cll)vCen4 m. 187®, contrary 
to Qnelet's value of 108 9® (cf. C. A. 23, 31K)8). V, on 
exposure to air, gave the aldehyde ba 97®. W. A. M. 

Addition of methyl hypochlorite to phenylacetylene. 
Krncst L. Jackson. J. Am. Client. Soc. 56, 977 -8(1934). 
— PhC ' CHandCl inMeOH at room temp, give 70% off- 
phenyl-I,l^imethoxy-2,2‘-dichloroelhane (I), tii. (50 6.5®; 
this is evidently fonned by the addii. of 2 iiiols. McOCl 
I0 the triple l)ond. Its struct tire was established by 
hydrolysis ivith hot 0.4 N HCl to oftUi-duhloroacetopheiwne, 
bn 1.31-2®. I is slablc to KOII in McOII. C. J. West 
Acetyl derivatives of diphenylthiosemicarbazide. M. 

. Busch and W . Renner. Ber. 67B, 384 17 ( 19.34) Some of 
the results reported by McK^c ( C*. A. 9, 322:i)»do not 
agree with those given by Busch and Si'hncider in a paper 
(/. prakt. Ghent. [2], 67, 201) of which McK. was 
apparently unaware, and the work liiis accordingly 
been repeated. His coinpd. PhNHC( :SAcCl)NTINHPh, 
obtained from PhNnCSNHNHPli and AcCl, is un- 
doubtedly identical with the product obtained in 
I he same way \w and S. and which luus thi* stnic- 

7 lure PhN.CMeCl.S.C(NHrh):N (I). In the hydrolysis 


of I Jhere is formed, in addii. to McK.*s PliNHCSNHN- 
PhAc (II), ni. 160®, depending on the coiicii. of the aq. 
soln. and the length of healing, an isomer (tielieved to be 
the carbinol base corresponding to I) which in. 173® 
(foaming) and is converted into 11 by repeated crystn. 
from luiiling ale. or by lioiling for some time in dil. ale. 
M)1n.; with HCl in ale. it gives I. II likewise gives I with 
ale. HCl. McK.'s "anhydride*' of II, in. 233-4®, re- 
solidifies and ni. again 265®! is H. and S.'s 5-methyl-] ,4- 
diphenvl-3,5-cndotluotriazoIe (HI) ; they hud reported it 
as ni. 2.5:1® but it has now been found tliat when freshly 
prepd . it m . t raixsient ly 233® , then 255- 6® . The Jowiir m . 
p. is due to a labile form which is reformed when the higher- 
iiielting form is repeatedly recrystd. from or Imiled 0.5 hr. 
in MeOIT. In the acetylation of PhNIICSNPhNHt to 
PhNIICSNPhNHAc (IV), m. 1.33®, with Ac,0 there is 
also formed l*liNHCSNUNTIPli Oiy rearrangement of the 
PhNHCSNPhNH,) and finally IH; that IV is fonned 
fmm I with boiling ale. KOH could not lA* confirmed. 
McK.’s 2nd Ac deriv., PhNAcCSNHNHPli CV), m. 161- 
2®, obtained from I^NHCSNPhwHi, has neatly the 
compn. CuHiiNtSand is the anhydride, PhN:C.NPh.N:- 
CMe.S, of IV. » 


C. A. R. 




DlaiylAiqrUifdiaiiiw leiieB. m. TIm oskUitioa of 
acetyQi^dtmzoboiixeiio. Frank O. Ritter. J. Am. Ckmu. 
Soc. 56, 975-6(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 1227.^The oxidation 
of acetylbydnueobcnzrne with KatCriOi in AcOH givM 
p^immn&Mquinane diphenylhydraaone (I), dark red ndth 
bronze luster, m. 163*^ (cor.). Reduction of I with £t«- 
OH-KOH gives (S5% of /»-PhNHC 8 H 4 N:NPh; rechiction 
, with Zn and AoOH gives i>-HtNCtH 4 NHPh, ^-HiNCfH 4 - 
OH and PhNII?; titration with SnCU requires 8 equivs. of 

H. Reduction of PhaNNHi with BtOH-KOH gives 
PhsNH and Nll|. It is suggested that an analogous 
bimol. compd. may be an intermediate in the semidine 
rearraqgement of hydrazo compds. • C. J. West 

Dissociatioii conatanta of the chlorcqpbenyl- and {ihano* 
tylboric acida. G. E. K. Branch, David L. Ya1>roff and 
Heniard Bcttman. J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 937-41 
( 19;)4) . — ^The following values are reported f<»r the mean 
Ka X 10^* in 25% KtOH (except for tjic Ist 2, which are in 
UfO): boric 6.5:1, Ph deriv. 13.7; boric 1.34, Ph detiv. 

I. 97; o-chlorophcnyl deriv. 14, m-isomer 14.5, O-isomer 
6.23; m-pheneiyl deriv.f ni. 130® (cor.), 3.06 (the on- 
hydridem. 152-3® (cor.)), o-isonicr 0.910, ^-is<mier 0.008; 
o-ClCftHiOIl 7.97, m-isomer 3.30, ^-isomer 1.46. These 
results an* compared and discus.seil on the basis of the 
negativities and resonances of the groups involved. The 
relative importance of the alkoxyl type of resonance to the 
negativity factor is greater with alkoxyl than with Cl 
compds. and is greater in pheiiyllioric. acid derivs. than in 
phenols. A simplified B analysis Is given. C. J. West 

Catalytic reduction of arylsutfonyl chlorides with 
palladhm. P. de Siiiet. Natuurw. Tijdschrift 15, 215- 
20(1933 ). — A horizontal tubular glass reaction vessel, 
25 X 4 cm., was used with a vertical side tube 10 cm. high 
provided with gremnd-rtass comicction to the gasometer 
and a magnetic (rap to introduce the reagent . The vessel 
contained 60 cc. Me,CO (10% H,0) + 0.1 g. Pd (2.5 cc. 
PdCls soln. + traces of ignited Pd) ; 2-2.5 g. of the suU 
fonyl chloride was added after closing, evacuation, Ih 
fiiliug of the app. and reduction of the PdCl«. Tlic app. 
was shaken continuously. The course of the rapid reac- 


when I is diazotized in AcOH-AcCl with HQ and AmNO, 
the dtazonium chloride is pptd. u a' white floccnlent 
powder by EtfO; H*0 gives the ydFow cryst. oompd. of 
the aq. diazotization; heating the AcOH aoln. gives HI 
m diasolyei almost completely in NaOH in alSout 40 hrs. , 
acidification gives o-dmaoxybenMeHesulfonamide, m. 178 
Healing min HO gives BzOH. 


t s 1 
PhC.NH.SOi . 

A— -<Ln« 


S « 1 

PhC;N.SOt 
O — '7— diH* 


N C.!!. (H) . O— T-Crfl, (ni) 

C. J. West 

The Friedel-Crafte ayntheaiB ef Modoacetophanone, 
and ^iodo-b)-bromoacetophenone. WasabuA) Kiniuni 
3 Ber. 67B, 394-5(1934).— In the prepn. of ^ICJT4COMe 
(I) according to Judefin^and Reid (C. A. li, 1832L who 
added AcCl slowly to a soln. of Phi and AlCU, the yield is 
very small because of the abundant formatipn of a daik 
red oil; the more dowly the AcCl is added, tifi* smaller is 
the yield of I. This is prolxlbly due to the splitting off of 1 
as a result of sjcondaiy reactions between the excess ol 
AlCli and the lVx>nlg. components of the reaction mi\f 
By mixing the 3 reagents h^orehand In equimol. propot 
^ lions in CSt, then cautiously heating tod’oiling and con- 
tinuing thd boiling until thc^volution of HCl is si^l just 
ban‘ly perceptible (30-40 mtn.) the yifdB ol 1, ni.'XTi 
after crysln. from ale., is increa^ to ^)-95%. The ,Phl 
is best prepd. (510 g., bio76“) from I (381 g.) ahd bcii/cin 
(400 g.) with HNOa (d. 1 .50) at 60® (Dains anfi Brewsii i , 
C. A . 23, 2157) . MCeTl4COCH*Br, m. 118®, Us obtHim H 
in 26 g. yield from I and BrtinAcOIl (J. and R.). 

5 Q. A. k 

Side-chain reactions of benzene derivativel. W. s 
Nathan and H. B. Watson. H^alure 133, 379 8(1(1934) 
'j'hc equation given for the energies of activation of l> 
substituted acetophenuneH (C. A. 28, 24”) is valid for m 
substituted compds. except when the substituent is .1 


tion was followed by the vol. contraction; from the 2nd 
min. on the consumption was const, until 1 mol. Hi 
had been absorbed^ during this period the rcactum rate is 
of zero«order. The rcactich product, sultinic acid, was 
protcf'led by immediate neutralization with b% NatCt^i 
soln., evapn. and extii. with KtOH. After the initial 
rapid reaction a continued slow absorption of lU was 
ub^rved for several days up to 1 .5 to 1 .8 mols. Hi per mole« 
chloride; the resulting substance pptd. fnitii MeiCO by 
HiO addn. is diaryl disulfide; max. yield 50%. Even at 
50 atm. prcs.siirc the final reduction product, mercaptan, 
could not be obtained from />-BrC4H4SOsCl. Individual 
characttfristics: for p-BrCeH4SOaCl, H* consumption 12 
cc. per tnin.p sulfiiiic acid tn. 130®, vtmable, and after 10 
days (/>-BrC,H4S)2 (m. 93.5-4M®). For />.C1C4H4S02CI, 
10-11 cc. Hi IHT min., sulfinic acid m. 97 8® (after 1 In. 
in air 96®), after 14 diiys with 1.8 mols. Hi used, ^,P'- 
disulfide, m. 71 1.5®. For PhSOiCl, 8 cc. Hi per min., 
.sulfinic acid m. 83®, after 10 days 1.7 mols. IIi absorbed, 
c&ulfidc m. 60^1 «. For C10H7SO2CI, 16 cc. lit per min., 
sulfinic acid m. p. variable, max. 105.5-6®, after 10 days 

I . 5 mols. Hi used, /3,/3 '-disulfide, ni. 139®. For m-CfH4- 
(SC)iCl)i the Hi absorption is somewhat faster than for 
Ph^Cl, total amt . 10% below theory; the free distilfinic 
acid could not be isolaied. For 1 ,3,5-04111(80101)1 an 
irregular reduction is observed, ”/i of the coied. Hi is used, 
sulfite seems to be formed. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

J^aparation of jV-benzoyl-o-ominobenzenesulfonainide. 
C&denaatioii to haterocy^c compounds. E. Werthctni. 

J. Am. Ckem. Soc. 56, 971-3(1934). — n-OiNOiHiSOiNHa 

and BzOl at 176*80® for 30 min. give N-bensoyl-^-nitro- 
hensenesulfonAmidCt m. 197,5-8®; reduction with FeSOi 
and NHiOH^ves the o-NIIt dariv. (I), m. 198-H.5®. 1 
in ElOH, satd. with fiCl and wanned until the ppt. dis- 
solves, gives 3»-phenyl~lt2,4^obenMOthiodiazine l^dioxide 
(H), ni. ;i®; this also results by heating I at 210®. 
The diazo soln. from I added to TIOl gives yZ-1 ,4,2- 

henzolhimcamne 1-dioxsde (III), 111. 176 7®, when the light 


halogen. Julius White 

Reactions of cartain Y-katonic acida. 11 . Hydroxyl 
darivatlvaB. K. P. Kohler and I^is Leers. J. Am 
5 Chem. Soc. 56, 981-2(19OT) ;• cf. C. A. 28, 27(K)’‘ 
PhOHrOHOOOiHiOMe with KON in KtOH^AcOII gu. 
6(1% of PhOH(ON)OH*OOC4H/IMe, m. 68®; tlu 
corresponding and m. 141® (Me ester, in. 97®); Phi H 
(COJDCHBrCOCJWMe, m. 158®; PhCHiCO^IDi K 
{OH)COCJl 4 PMe (I), m. 150®. .1 in 1% aq. NaOH. 
allowed to stand 1 day, gives a^phcnyl-^-Js^oxy-fi’-keto , 
ip^methot^phenyl)propane (11), m. 116®; this is obtain* •! 
^ more ca.sily by dissolving the Br acid in 2 equivs. of«ei>I({ 
' dil. NaOil; it was also synthesized from the cyanohycliiii 
of auisaldehydc and PhCHiMgCl. Heating 6 g. II v\ 
cc. 2% NaOH on Ihc |iteain bath gives a^-phenyl-fi hv 
droxy~y4teto-y'‘{p-methoxyphefi^)pfopane, m. (i2®r ilx 
oxime was sepd. into 2 isomers, m. 135® and 118°. /* 
McOCiHiCHiMgCl and CeHiai(OH)CN give a-phnivl 
a~hydroxy-f}^keto^-(p~methoxyphefiyliphpane, m. Jli<» , 
which is not affected by prolonged boiling with 2% 

8 NaOH. The results e.stablish the mechanism airopost fi *11 
the earlier paper. C. J . Wi '•i 

Tha iaomaric ozimaa of athylvanillin. Rayinoml 
Hann. J. Wash. Acad. Set. 2A, 126-8(1934).- 
vaniUin (I) and NHiOH in the presence of NaHCOi 
the anii^xime, m. 102® (oxime acetate, m. 69®). Hn'' 
was dissolved in dry ether and the HCl salt pptH i>v 
passage of HQ. On pouring into NaiCOi soln. tin 
oxime of I, m. 98®, was pptd., which, vjarmed with A< <» 
^ for 10 min., gave the n&w, m. 102®. This ^k hv 
drolyais gave S-methoxy-A-^hoxybeneoie acid, m. 193 » . 

R. C. Elderfii’I*! 

3,4-Dimaihozy-5-ddorobaiU7Udanadiaiiiidae. Rayiin»>(1 
M. Hann. J. Wash. Acad. Sci. 24 , 124-6(19.11) • 
The aldehyde amide condensation reaction has 
extended to indude a solid aromatic aldeh]^ with vai 
aliphatic amides. 5-ChlorovAniUln and Me^i 
quail t. yield of 3,4^imethoxy*S^chlorobenziiMehyuf't ^ 
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work of L. and M. on p-nitrophniyi mrthylpropylnropki* 
note ^vea a value of (Ml V — 6.4*. thus provifig that the 
shift ui rotation, as evidenced l^r the change in sigu on 
pftssing^ from 4hc^£t to the /^-nilrophenyl ester, is in 
oomt^te accord with tly displacement rule. ethyl- 

d-ptopylproiAmic add, bi4 109-0.6*, (M]V 2.19”, d" 
0.9111, 1.4190; through the adtf diloride this yields 

the d-^-ai^hen)'l e.<»ter, purified by leocated distn.. 

b|.ii 134-fr, d!» I.II2I1 nV 1.6113, [MJ V 6.4”. 

• C. J West 

Ihitenctioh of the add ddorides of 2-benzoylbeiizoic 
add with i^nols. I. Aryl esters and phenylaryloxy- 
pbthalides.. F. F. Blickc and R. D. Swisher. /. Am. 
Chem. So9. 56, 902-4(1934). — TTic interaction of 2-BzCV 
II4QOCI with the K derivs.*of various phenols, with the 
.phenols alone and with phenols ip C»M»N gives, in general, 
3 isomeric compds., 2 of which are prdkumably the aryl 
ester of BzCalliCOsH and the phenylaryloxypht halide, 
resp., and tly hydroxydiarylphthalidc. llie first 2 
cannpt t>e di^rentiafed Ly cheni. moans; When heated 
with AlClt or%ixed witli coned. HsS()4, both 3delded the 
3rd compd. PhOH gives cv^mpds. ni. HO 2® and 1()2 3"; 
4.BrC.H40n, m. 92-4® and 170-2“: PliSII, m. 1 12 .3" und 
117-8®; 0 -XC 110 I, ia3-5“ and 19r» 7®; ^-xonol, 117 9* 
and 163-6®; 102-4®; /5-C,oH70H, ia3 6“, 

and 19H-9®. 11. Diarylphtfaalides. Ibid. 923-5.- 2-B/- 
C«H4C0€1 (I) roads readily at room tomp. with a variety 
r)f phenols and aryl Me ethers to yield diurylphthalides; 


reduced by Zn and NaOH to 4* •^thoxytriphenylmeihanf- 
2 -carboxylic add, m. 146 7"; 4-brC6ll40II gives 2*- 
hydroxy-4* -bromodiphmylphthalide, m. 210-11°, reduced 
to 2* -hydroxytriphtnylmethane-2-carboxylic acid, m. 194 6® 
( Me ether, m . 191-3 ®) ; 2,6*BrsCJl«OI1 gives 4'-hydn»xy- 
3\6'-dibr^odiphenylphthalide, ni. 199-200®; e-xcuol 
gives phenyl -o-hydrojyxftrylphihalide, m. 17b 80“ (Afe 
rther, m. 162-4®) ; p-HO isomer, m. 220|-2° {Me ether, m. 
179 80°); a-CioIl7()H gives phenyl-a-hydroxyttaphihyl- 
phihalide, m. 231 .3fr {Me ether, in. 20fi 7°); 
nnme^, m. 2<34-f:“ {Me ether, 111. 210 12 “) ; 2-(4-HOC*H4- 


*1 carboxylic acids. Bspecially well adapted for tliis purpose 
is a taka-diastase specially prepd. by Sakvo and Co.. 
I'okyo. The 'pH of the aq. soln. of the alkali salt of 
»the depsidc and the diastase is adjusted to 7.0 8.6 and 
the soln. is allowed to stand at 37°; when cleavage sets in, 
the sqln. becomes turbid and the pn falls appieciably. 

Ppt. generally consists of the phenolcarhoxylic acid split 
off and unchanged depside set fiee by the acid. The pji 
IP of the soln. is again adjusted to the original value, more 
diastase is added and tihe process is repeated until furtlier 
addn. of the enzyme produces no appreciable cliange. 
Acidification and extn. with ether now yields a mixt. of 
acids and unchantiK‘d depsidc wfiich can lie sepd ^without 
special difficulty, since the depside is in general much more 
difficultly sol. than the pheiiolcai boxy lie acids. The 
sepn. of the tatter from each other is ih »1 so easy, however, 
but as their esters are much tiiore difficultly hydrolyzed by 
3 the diastase than t^e depsidcs, the diastase* can be allowed 
to react on the Me ester of the depside rather than on the 
depside itself; the product then consists of an acid and an 
ester, which can readily be s<*pd. from each other. Leca- 
noric, gyrophoric, evemic, olivet otic, .si*kikie, divaricutic 
and squamatic acids, alratiorin. salieylylsalicylic acid and 
the tannin from Chinese gall nuts can leadily lie broken 
down in this way; diffractaic, benzoyl sat icy He and p- 
(P '-hydroxy bcnzoxy)tH*nzoic acids and the Me estiTS of 
^ gallic and salicylic acids are hydiolyzed with somewhat 
greater difficulty. Apparently ihosi* depsides which 
contain a fret* HO group in the o- or m-position to the 
catlioxyl group involved in the depside unuin a re more 
f*asily broken down by laku-diustasi*. XXXIV. Con- 
stitution of olectoronic and o-collatolic acid. Yasuhiko 
Asahiiia and Fiikujiro Fiijikaua. Ibid 67B, 163 S 
(1934),— In the fusion of aleciciotiie acid (I) with KOH 

5 there had been obtained, in addn. to 31% caproic acid, 
orcinnl, jym-xylcnol and Aym-ciesotic acid; and a-colla- 
tolic acid (II), a Me ctlici of I, had been found to give 
ohvetonide Me ether with KMnOi. On the basis of these 
lesidts II had been formulated as a CHsiMi^ deriv. (C\ A . 
27, 34f»l). It has now lH*en found, however, that the 
xylenol and ciesotic acid aie either produced from an 
impurity or result from a .secondary leaction during the 
fusion and that the structure assigned to II must be dis- 

6 carded. On heating with toned, aff*. KOH, tjie di-Mc 
ether Me ester, m . 114“, of II splits off 2 iiiols. caproic acid 
and the CO^H gioiip is also involved. To remove the 
latter completely, the product must al.so be iMiiled with 

• IlCOsH. There is thus obtained an ether of a trihydric 
phenol, alectol tri-Me ether, Ct7llio04 (III)> 9G“, gives 
no color with FeCla or bleaching powdci, dissolves in hot 


r<))CtIl4COCl and FhOH give 4\4''-dihydroxydiphenyl- coned. 112804 with grass-green color and depresses the 
phthalide, m. 263-6“, while PliOMe gives the 4*'-Mc ether, m. p. ot desox^rnyposalozinol (m. 96°) to 76“, mol. wt. in 
111 139-42”; 2-(4 -McOC,H 4CO)CUI.COCI siid I'hOH ^ roiiiphor 2W;. W-CT rfer/ti., ftmii lU and I'Cl, in I'hNO, 

/live the same ethei, while PhOMe gives 4*,4''-di- at 160“, in. 126®. Tri-Cl deriv,, from III and PCU in 
met hoxydiphenyl phthalide, in, 9^ 9“. 2-{4'*-Methoxyben- CHClj at J(K) ni. 186 8“. Tri-Br dertv,, from III and 
nyiybenzophenone, by oxidation dt the methane with Br 111 a little AeOlI at room temp., m. 179’. With III 

11N0», 111. 133 6“; NsH4iii AcOII giyesadiazine, CnHjt- (d. J.7) and PliOH at 160", III yields orcinol; on fusiem 

ONa, m. 167 9"; diphenylhydrazone, ni. 167-60®. with KOH (because of its iiisoly. in fused KOH, the HI 

• • , C. J. West must pieviously be partially dcniethylated with HI) it 

Ramalic acid. Georg KoUer, Brich Krakauer and Karl gives a-resorcylic acid and orcinol. NaaCrjOr-sAcOH or 
I'opl. Monatsh, 64, 3-6(19»*14). - Ramalina farinacea 9 W% HNO» 111 AcOIl oxidizes HI to 6-melhoxy-2-methyl- 
.■ives a small yield of ramalic add, CiaHnOt; boiling with l,4-ben7oquinone, yellow, m. 151®, which was synthesized 
) tOH 38 hts. gives the £/0 deriv., Cai^iNOa, which yields from orcinol mono-Me ether through the nitroso and 
luth Mei^4 the Meyster of the di-Mc etlier of cctranc amino deiivs. (Henrich and Nachtigall, Ber, 36, 894 
••'’id, m. 161»®. Ramalic acid is thcretore identical with (1903)), and from ordnol di-Mc ether with NaaCrj07- 

ptotooetraric add. C. J. West AcOH. As further degradation of IH, which was ap- 

Capraric acid. Georg Kollcr and Karl Popl. Monatsh, parently a Ph^O deriv., gave no results of value, synthesis 

M, 1-2(1934).— Methylation of the reaction 4>roduct of was resorted to. Bromoorcinol di-Me ether, 2,t3,6-Br- 
t tpraric add aofl KtOH gives the Me ester of the di-Me (MeO)2CeH2Me, m. 67°, prepd. from bromoordnol with 
•^thcrof cetraricadd.in. 161®. Capraric add differs from 9 alk. Me3S04, or by di*carboxylatioii of bromo-p-orsi*Uinic 
iriiric didd only in that the hjrdroxylactone ring is intact, odd di-Me ether, couples with the K salt of orduol niono- 

C. J. West Me ether, when heated in the presence of Cu bronze to 
Udie&aafNrtancea. XXOJi. Enzymic cleavage of lichen 210®, to yield HI, which is thus shown to In* a PhsO deriv. 
liepaides and feinted comeounds. Yasuhiko Asahina and Almost all the reactions of H can he explained on the basis 
likeo Higuti. Ber. 6^, 1969 64(1933); cf. C\ A. CH:CR.C.CO.O.C.CH:COI1 

28. 1032*; KoUer ami Pfeiffer, C*. /1. 28, 3092>. The tan of the formula I H ll 

from AspergHlus atgrr und the enryme from .4. ^ 

•" \"*tf/*^break down most lichen depsides into plieiiol- CHyCiX-sHn), or CusHmOi uistcaii of C4 oHmO(p. XXXV. 
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Identity of a-coUatoiic acid with lecanoroHc acid. Ibid, 
7(J. "From a Japaucsi* l^etJinofa alra Ach. has been 
isolated atranorin and uii acid having all the properties of 
/opf*s lecanorolic acid (JHe Fhc hlenstoff e, p. 2S4) and 
identical with cr-ciillatolic acid. XXXVI. Fumaxproto-* 
cetraric acid. Vasuhiko Asahiiia and Yaitiro Tana.sc. 
Ibid 411*- 10(10.14). On the basis of analyses (C 50.21* 
.05.02, H 3.05 3.81%) Hesse (/. prakt. Chem. 70, 468 
(1004)) a&signed to futnariirolocelraric acid (I) from , 
Ceirarta island tea the formula CtilfAnOu, while A. and T. 
obtain values (C 55.(W) .5.5.v»8, H 3. .54 3.00%, niol. wt. 
(by titration as a dibasic aciil) 400 '78) agreeing better 
with tile formula CnlluOis. As protc^etraric acid (II) 
has the miipn. CihHuOo {C, A, 27, 5318) and I gives with 
PhMHs a monoanil (III) ugrceiiig in coinpn. with the Css- 
fommla, I st'ciiis to result from the coudeiisatiou of 1 mot. 
eiich of f lunatic acid mid II, with elimination of 1 mol. 
IIsC). With AcsO and a few drot^s coned. H«S04 1 yields a 
telra^Ac deriv, (IV) t2 of the Ac giotftis in aldehyde di- 
acetate form), and II gives a penla-Ac deriv, (V) (likewise 
with 2 Ac groups in the aldehyde diac<4ulc form). Ce- 
truric acid (VI) (Kt ether of II) and the Me ethei of II on 
similar treatment split otT tlie alkyl group and give V. 
Ihe mono-Ac deiiv. (VII) of II with boiling ale. gives VI 
as easily as does I. On catalytic hycli ogeiiation VII takes 
up 3 muls. 11 and yields hvpocetrnrio acid (Vm), CimHuO;, 
with loss of AcOII ; I takes up 4 iiiols. H and givi^s VIII ^ 
.succinic acid, while V absorbs no II and remains un- 
changed, and IV absorbs 1 mol., the funiaryl group being 
reduced to succinyl with fomisilioii of a compd. CsoHjihOit 
(K). I is therefore as.signed the same struct ute as VII, 
with ()C't)CH :CI1CC)2H instead of OAc on the catbinol 
IK) group. Ill, yellow-red amoiphous powdei, lM*conies 
discolored arouur] 250*' a^d gradually carbonizes, gives a 
red color with ale. FiC'b. IV, needles with .3 ITjO, in 
13()-1® {itid.(aiihvd.) 15.5'' (gas evoluiion), gives no coloi 
with ale. heC!*, dissolves in coticd. IbSO^ witli deep yellow 
color soon changing to red, tonus no anil. IX, ikhsJIcs 
with 2 lIjO, III. lt)l> 1 ‘ and (aiihyd.) 107 S'*, is easily sf»l 
m NallCOa and gives no color with ale. FeCJs. V, needles 
with I IfjO, m. 112 13", giadnally decomposes when 
dried .at ()0‘\ dissolves in NallCOs without coloi at fust 
I Jilt later becoming reddish, is sol. in coned. IljSOi with 
yellow color soon clnfiigiiig lf» fed gives no color with ale. 
l^'eCb. XXXVIl. Constitution of spherophorin. Yasit- 
liiko Asahina and Akini llasliinioto. JlHil, 410 20. - 
Zopf's splieroplionii (I) (Ann, 340, 278(100,j)), which A 
and H. have obtained from Spheroplwrus mclanocarpus DC 
(S, (ompresstis Ach.), has the compn. C'siITasO?, not C**- 
llaNf>«t (it e.sc.aped Z.’s observation that it leadily loses COg 
on drying at elevated temps ). On livdrolysis with ale. 
KOII it gives cveniinic .acid, COa and a itiicnol, sphero- 
phorol, CiaHaiiDi (II), shown by synthesis fioni lit capryl- 
acetate and COCCHaCtbKl)-., to bo l-heptyU^/* c/i/zv- 
dro.\yhenzene. As I gives no cokn w'ith bleaching powfk-r 
ami the occiiirence of an /j-depside in nature is excliideil, I 
us assigned the structure 2,0,4-CJf|ft(HO)(2,0,l-Me- 
(H<))(Mc())C«H?COjlCBHaCO..Il, Fxln. of .V. Rlohosm 
Wain. f. meinphorus A. Zahlbr., which is very close! v 
related morphologically to the Ktiropean .S’. coraJhides, 
yielded isosiiuaiii.iti^ acid (III), but it seems piemuUiie us 
vet to say that /opf's splierophot ic acid (m. 200 7") is 
impure III (in. 227 ), allhougli (he green IIsSOb reaction 
described by /. agices wUh that of III. If, however, liis 
ooservation tliat his piodnct d»MS not show green fluores- 
cence when ijfiiler] with alkali and CHCb is compel, the 
identity of the 2 acids is eiitin ly excluded. I (yield, 1% 
of the caicfully selected thalli), in. IIO”; the ale. sohi. 
redclims lilnms paper, gives a violet color with a I raw trf 
FeCb but no Cfjlor walk bleacliirig powder; when si hied 
with cuned. NalK't)^ or with Na^COa, I becomes oily and 
dissolves completely only on diin. and tlie sf>1n. foams 
strongly on shaking; K.OH dissolves it at once and the 
soln. shows strong grceij fluorescence w'hcii boiled with u 
drop of CIICU. Di-Ac deriv,, m. 1.3.3 4", is sol. in Na- 
ll CO3 and givf no color with ale. FeClj. Tri-Me dene., 
pret'd. with ClbN^, in. 85*0", give.s no color with ale. 
i<eC li. II. in. .57 8": the au. sola, foams considerublv on 


I shaking and gives with' bldkeliing powder a transient red, 
with FcQf no color; on boiling xAth KOH and CHGi it 
shows strong green fluorescence; ovdvlItSOB it liquefsc.s 
with loss of water but after long standing it resolidifies and 
then in. 61"; with KMnOi in KOH it fields caprylic add. 

C. A. R. 

Organic expounds with high molar melting-point 
depressions.* Josef Pirsch. Bet. 6tUB, 1694"? ( 1933) ; 
j cf. C, A, 27, 3381.— The following compds. gave value.s 
for E, the iftolar m.-p. depression, as listed : camphehikmc 
54.0, isocamphanc 44.5, bortiylenc 3.3..5, tricyclenc 36.9 
and camphane 29.6. L<mise Kdley 

Action of carbon dioxide and^ sodium on 2,5-diketo- 
camphane. Yasuhiko Asahina and Moriko lahidatc. 
Ber. 67B, 440 fl(lD34). Unlike camphor, 2,.5-diketo- 
camphane (.3-^ctocamphor) (I) rcacW veiy slowly with 
COx and Na in ether or benzene; the reaction t&kes place 
I only ill xylene at about 130", yielding at IcastiS carboxylic 
acids, while the original I is in part reduced to the di-HO 
compd. Kccrystn. of the product from benzeue ymlds 
first a ^,5-dikeittcamphanecarhoxylic add, .ChHiiOb (Ilh 
which regenerates I by elimination of COx, giw& a stable 
blue-violet color with aq. or ale'. FeCb (hence the CO greup 
adiaccnt to the COJi must be cnolized) and gives with Hr , 
a mono-Br deriv. \III) wlflch has no cnolic properties and 
on elimination of CO2 yields the 1>romo-2,.5-cliketocamphane 
^ (IV) prepd. by Hredt and Pintcii (C. ^22, 2.5.59} by 
diiect bromifiation of I. Rywiilittiiig olTllQr froiq IV 
they obtained an unsat d. acid (V^ which aifd I. have 
converted into o-kctoisocamphornnic acid with KMn04. 
'i'herefore V is the ketocampholenic acid Mi*2C.tj|Me:CU.- 

CO.CHClIaCOarf. As III gives no I*'eCli reabtioq, the 

i Br must occupy the position of\he niolnle H atom iti II 
and the COvH grou]) in II must likewise be 111 position t> 
Along with II were obtained ,2 acids CuUibIV Oik, 
piovisioiially designated b-acul (VI), is very upstalile, 
immediately dccolori/es KMti04, give^ a wirie-red c^ilot 
with ale. hVCli and its Na salt healed in water forms a 
neutral product which gives the .same I'eCb reaction as VI 
but quickly resinifies in the air. VI yields a more stabli 
Br dertv., CioIIiAOsBr (VII) and with NH2OH forms an 
!» oxime of the decarl>oxy1ated*piodiu*t . With Na-Hg VI 
gives 2 adds, CiiHih() 4, m. 12.5 fi" and 188-9 and .1 
iicuftai product CioHxot)^ (VIII), whioh gives no color with 
FeCb and is stat>le toward KMn()4. c-Add (IX), ol>- 
, (.lined along with Vl, is stable, VieJds neither an osjtne nor 
a y‘niicart)a/.one, does not reduce KMii()4 and gives no 
color with h'cCb. II, 111. 210 II" (loss^if 
94.4" (abs. ale.). Ill, m. 185 fl" (divoiiipu.). VI, 111 
1 1.3 4" (dmmipii.), isolated as the quintne mil, m. Ifsidi 
' (decompn.]^; Mr ester, in. 87 \ VII, 111. 91 2', reacts 
neutral and gives a clittv blue color cwith ale. FeCh, 
coirespomimg OAc deriv,, VitHuSh, m 05 ti", is insol in 
NasCOi, .stable towaiA FuMii()4 and gives no coloi wiili 
FcCb; oxime, CiqHitO^N, m. 105" (decompn.); seitii- 
^ larbazove, m. 216" (decompn.). VIII, m 92 3 ’, ih also 
* obtained from the decarboxylation ppicfiicls of VI, to' 
gethcr with a volatile product, CmHuOt, m. 125" (semi- 
i (arbazone, m. 225-0"). IX, 111. 145..5", is sol. in .50 pan*' 
water at 1.5", [a] V — 04,81 ’ (abs. ale.); quinine salt, m 
K13 4" (decompn.); Me ester, m. 98 9', nitil. wt. in 
PhOH 209.4. 4. C. A. B. 

The effect of halogens on the constitution and the color 
of nitroamines of the biphenyl series. 1. The colored 
derivatives. Joseph B. Codolosa. Anales farm, bioqum. 
(Buciios Aiyes) 4 , 00 70^19.33). -Methods by which tlv 
following compds. were prepd. arc describe : o-02NC«ib' 

^ Cl, 3,4-(02N)2^HiCl, 4-chloro-'t '-nitnibiphenyl, (/'■ 
DsNCeH4)s, 4-iiitro-4'-ammobipheiiyl (by riduclion 
from (p-02NC8H4)2i 4-chloro-4'-nitrobiphcnyl (by dia/o- 
(izitig 02NCeH4C6H4NH2), 4-ch1oro-4'-aminobiphenyl (bv 
reduction from the 4'-nitro compd. and by unilateial* 
diazotizing of benzidipc). The following condcnBations 
were then carried out: 4-chloro-4'-aminobtpheiiyl with 
o-02NCfH4Cl; 4-chloro-4'-amiuobiphcnyl with 2,4-1 <)•- 
N)2CJJ2C1. aiviiie (CX.N)«C.HsNHC.H4Cl: same hv 
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with (0|N)tC|H(C1, ** in the presence of AlCU gave cxclu<«ivcly Hit* •l-riitic> deriv , 
same-' by fusion. H. bi* ni. 71-2®. hi the aiteiiipted sories of rcactiom 

Prppijs.:^-bnmio. 1,2 -C,oI1b(NO,)NH, — C,nH«(NC)t)X iX « haloKwi) 

«I»h by broniinatkm C,oH«(NH2)X--^ C,orh(CN)X CiolhCCOsIOX. ilie 

.... ^ . yl hy reduction from .CioHeCNOajX (X « F or I)* were readily obtained but 

the 4 -n»tro conipA Condensations: o-QiNCeHiCi with ’they could in no way be reduced to the CioIla(NHa)X 
4.l^o-4 ■^inobiphenyl^ 4-broino-4'^minobiphcnyl (Sii and HCl, SnCl, and HCl in water or ale., I‘V and 
]!*« dinilro-(0,N),CjH,NHC6ll4- AcOH*, Fc and H2Sf)4, TiCl, and HCl, Cu-Zn in HCO.H) ; 

CfHiBr; saine—^ fusion; 4-brouio-4 'raminobiphenyl ^ the nitro compd. was always recovered unchanged, 'rids 
with (O^^aCoHtCl giving (OiN)aC«H|NHCeH4C(,ll4hi ; hindiance of the leuction is not due to steric influences, lor 
sme-« by fu^o^ From a study of the reactions C. con- it is equally proiioiincvd with the !•' and the T cotnpd., but 
eludes that the Fh radical ni the^position to the reactive is probably lelated to the neg. naliiro of the a-substitiieiii 

ammo ^up giniulates the iKOdgenatcd radicals XCuH* (l.2-C,oH6(N<)2)Me is readily reduced by even Fe and 

' * T S*' B. S. Ixrvine AcOH). Jt was ngxt attempted to carry out the U'uct ions 

Anhytotta*acetylhen£Uic acid. Victor K. La Mer and l,2-CioII«(N:NPh)NH2 — CirHtfNanONA'l CiolL* 

Joseph Gremspan. J, Am. Chem. - (NsPlONjHl^ CiolLCNiFlOF — C„,IJ6(NIIa)F, hut 

Acetylbenzilic acK?, as ordinarily prepd., certains 1 mol. allboiigh a well-ciysld. diu/onium boiotluoiide was 

HfO; the H«0 is lost over HsSC )4 in 18 25 days; thcanhyd. 3 obtained its llicftnal dmniiiMi. yielded tmlv an oilv prod- 

acid m. 104.4-4.8®. ^ C. J. West uct, and when, without attempting to isolate llii |)ure uro 

Xetwe field. 111. Some new nitroretenols, nitro- c*oiiipd., the red oilVas tientid direeily with /ii-Act>II or 
fluoronones and related compounds. Marston T. Bogert Sii-IIC'l, there weie uguiii obtained only ody piodiicts 
and Torsten HassidstrUm. J. Am. Chem. Soc. *M\ ft which were still coloied bright led. 1-C|,,II;C1I( ) is 
(1034); c4.* C. A. 26, 432fi.— 6-Acctoxyn‘tciie amf llNOi leadily obtained from CioH.Mglh and IIC(OKt).^, I)iif 8,1- 
(d. 1,62) in AcOH give a IVOfdmw.. pale yellow. m.l94.ri- CioH.ClI does not react villi Mg. 8,l-C,ftHc(N(b)NH, 
,5.6 (all m. ps. cor.) ; reduction with SnCb in Ft OH satd. yielded a din/onium boroiliioridc which, however, was so 
with HCl gives the NUg deriv.\ ainorffiious, m. 216 7° . explusivi that, even when mixed with innch sand, it iinild 
{Ac dertv., ni. 203.6-4.6®). Ketcne ketone (l-nietliyl-7- not be used for the prepn. of 8,i-Ci«H(i(N02)F by theniial 
isopropylfluore^nc) yields a NOt deriv., blight yellow, dccoiiipn. In the course of ihi.s woik the lollowiiig 
m. yi6.6®; ^the NHg ^crtv.%dark red, m.^ 14ti^ {Ac deriv., couipds. weieprepd. ot- Nnphtha!mtihni( and (II), fiom I- 
brignt yellow, %ii. 197.5*-8.6®, whose* oxime, pale yellow, C'loILCIIO and inalfinic ncid in AcOIl on the wat(*i bath, 
in. 264-5® (decompn.)). Ketene ketoxhne {l-methvl-7~ iii. 214 I.*)", fi-lsomer, Irom 1! C'loH.ClK), in 11>;{“ 
isdpropylfluorenone oxime), in. 174.5°; with FCU in (decompn., begiiiniin* 1X4 . I, iioiii II heated until the 

KtjO theie results melhyhsopropylphenanihrtdone, iti evolution ol Cf>< ct*asis, in. 129 20 , adds Hi in CllCl* 

219.6 20.6®. 6-Ao*toxyreteneciuiiione, i^lluxed with 50% with about the same velocity as o-l'CVLCH -CHCO^Il, 
KOH 'for 4 hrs., gives a ^iqipd. apparently identical with 5 forming tlit ct,ti’dthtoinopropfo^n and, in. 189*’ (de- 
d-hydn»yTcteneciuinone; 1 eduction of the IIO deriv. with conipii.). i-hlitro ^-fliwronaphthaleoc, hi/ u 120 4®, ni. 

NaiSjOigivesapuleyellow vat, which dyes cotton a peach- 49 50”, is obtained iti lV,i% vuld (based on the Ciolln- 

led, fairly stable to luuiide/ing but fugitive to light. (NOy)Nnx) thiough the diazoHtuni horoflnonde (88% 

C. J. West vicId),decom(>g. 181 . J?-/ aw<i/fns from dia/uti/ed Ciollo- 
Tiibenzylmethaife. G. Albeit Hill, Mervyii H. Little, (NOONllsuml KI, veiv light \elloi\is!i pitsms, bio 172 5®, 
Steiihcii Wrny, Jr., and Roger J. 'Iriinbey. J. Am. in. 81®. l’Hetr.etmizofiaphUialenc-2-^luizntuum botojluo- 
(hem. Soc. 56, 911 12(1934).— 'Hit* euinpd. obtained by tide (yield, 31 Vo). deeoinposis 258 . S-dilou* 1-iodo^ 
»SchnKTda (C’. .4.4,308) and by Trotman (C. yl. 19, 1138) naphthalene, fioni dici/«»ti/ed L'l.HrClNJIa, ni. 80 2“', bi« 
and assumed to be Cs(CH2Pli)fl is leally tribenzyi methane, * 19ti 8®. ti^Nitronuphthairne-J-diazounini horoflnonde , yvX" 
in. 81.8 2.0®; this was tirepd. by reduction ot (FliCHa)j- low, decomposes 124 ’ (violeyl di fhigitilion) l-Fluoro-2- 
C'OII witli.red F and HI, by rcfluMiig (I’liCIDsCB/ with methyl naphfhaifne, b. 2i)0 2®, soliel at loom temp., is 
NaNHx ill CfllLMe^ ftg 40 lirs. at 145 50*' and by reducing obtuuiefl fiom CioHoiNH .) Me through the diaeonium 
(FhCH2)2CHBz with red F and HI. The tri-NO* compd. horofluoride, decoiiipg 150'. J-Chloro-2-naphlhonttrile, 
ni. 74®. MoJ.-wt detiis. dinfimi the sAuctuie. , from C'joHoClNH.. by the Sandnieyer method, bn 183 4®, 

, C, J. West, seps. from Mef)ll in needles J^lir analog, Iiid 178* , m. 

Preptoition and reactions of benzil disodium. W. F. 93* I-Todo-2-ii(etonaphtha/tde, from 2-(5 dH 7 NHAc and 

Hachitiaim. ,J.' Am. ('hem. Soc. 56, 903-5(1931). 7 ICl m AcOH, luins br(»wn above 140®, decomposes 107® 

Bei^il di-Na, FhC(ONa) :C(ONa)Fh, is fonned in quant, and is h>diolyA*d by coned. HC'I in boiling ale. to l^iotlo- 
yield by the action of 2% Na-Hg on benzil in l^tsO-CJle 2~naphthylamnic, ni lOS '. (', A. R. 

Jt room temp.; JlfO gives 97% of beti/oin; I gives 98% Synthesis of 1 -methybZ-ethyl and 1 -ethyl •2-methyl- 
ImiiziI, while S 01 FluCCI gives 90%: BzCl gives 80% of naphthalene. Otto Brunner and h'laii/. (»iof. Monatsh 
'•iillteiic dibcii/oate; Ac*0 givel 82% of the diaci'tatc; 64, 70 9(1934). PhClLCILBr and hhCH(C()?l!)-» with 
/> Met'cHiCOCl gives 50% of the di-p-toluale; Mel gives Na 111 FhMe give <h-l'i (/;-i)henvlelhyl)ellivhiialonate, 
15% of stilbune di-Me ether; allyl bromide gives 84% of bn 18ti 7 hvdtolvsis and leiimval of OOigivesy-pheiiyl- 
t he diallyl ether ;e CPx gives the Ha .sail of stilbetiedicai- «-ethylbutyrie sieid, bn 172 3 ; coned. II2SO4 gives 2- 
l•oxyllc acid, which with HjOgive-sbeii/oiii; ()/ gives lUOH 8 elliyl-l-kelo-1,2,3 l•tettallvdrolmphthal( ne, bn 140 
.md sonic benzilic add; BzII gives u iiiixt . of benzoin and MeMgl gives I -inethyl-2-ethyI-A*-fl/liydronaphthideiie, 
Oeiizyl lieiizoute; (ClC*H4)xCUi gives di-Ft stilbenc- bn J35 45 ; heiiliiigwitli8at2<i0 90'’forlhr.givesl- 
(liearbuxylaile. Anil, 4,4 '-dipheiiyibcnzil and a-iiaphthil iiiethvl-2-i*thyInaphtlialene, lin 140 5® (picrate, orange. 
Meld di-Na del ivs. under similar conditions, hydiolysts of 111, 97®; slyphiiate, yellow, 111. 114®). 7-l'hciiyl 

\^hich yiclda the coircsponding auisoin, 4,4 '-diphenyl- methylbutvric acid, bn 155 (>5* ; coned. ILS4')4 gives 2- 
l»inzoin and a-iiapbtboin. With excess of 40% Na-Hg methyl-1 -keto-1 ,2,3,4 -letiahvdroimphthalene, bn 140- 

oiily a di-Na cuiiipd. of lienzil is formed. C. J.West 50", which ywlds with FtMglir, as above, l-ethyl-2- 

Ortho effects. II. Observations in the naphtjialene se- ^ niethylnaphthali*iie, bu 135-15® (piciate, golden yellow, 
nes. JIarry Willstaedt and Gabriel Scheiber. Ber. 67B, ^ in.. JlO-l®: styphnale, yellow, in. 141*). C. J. Wegt 
74(1934); d. C\ A. 26, 1271. It was desired to prep. Synthesis of l-ethyl-6-meth>l- and l-ethyl-7-methyl- 
thf 2- and 8-halo derivs. of p-^naphthyDacryltc acid (I) naphthalene. Otto Bruiiitei and Franz. Grof. Monatsh. 
in order to det. the effect of 2- and 8-substiluents on the 64, 28 34(1934).- /^-MeCelLCLt iCHCOjlu (48 g.) on 
Vilocity of addn. of Br to I. No attempt was made to reduction with 144 g. Na gives 22 g. 3-(pAofyl)pentan-l-ol, 
Uup. the necessary 2-halo-l-iiaphthaldehydes from the bn 134-0®; the hfomide bi? 133*; Ihnniiglh the cyanide 
1‘iiiespaiiding 2-halo-l-inethylnaplithalcne9 with CrO#Cl* thiTe results ')/-(p-iolyl)capnnc acid, bn 189® (chloride, bn 
l>' cause of the difficulty of oblainitig these methylnaphUia- 141); Aia4 gives i -ethyl-H-methyl -d-keto-l ,2,3,4-ietra- 
knes in large oniU. Nitration of I -CicHjMe with EtNOi hydronaphthalene, bn 159® {senhUarbazone, m. 156*); 


fnskm; 4-chloro-4'-aminobiphbnyl 
riving (OkN).CiiHiNHCai4C.H|Ciy; 
BrenuBe derivativfi. fbid. 86-91 
4'-!nitrobiphenyl flrom 4-0tNC«H 
in water; 4-bromo-4 
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this also results from the ketone and 5 parts ooiicd« HiSOi; 1 
reduction gives l’^hyl4i-meihyl-l,B,3,4'Mrahydrona^- 
thahrus, bio 126^ S at 250-80’’ for 16 hrs. gives l^hyl-S- 
metkylHaplUh(Uene» bit 135 8*" (picraU, golden yellow^ m. 
81.6”; slyphnate^ yeUow. m. 00”). 7-MethyM-keto- 
l»2,3»4-tctiuydrouaphtliaiene and BtMgBr give l^hyl^' 
7^tnetkyl* li^^dihydronaphthalene, bio 135”. Heating with S 
16 hrs. at 250-80” gives l*ethyl-7^4netkylnapkthcSeHe^ bu 
128” {picratc, golden yellow^ m. 106”; styphnate, yellow, o 
m. 142-3”). C.J.West * 

Synthesis of condensed polynt^ear hydrocarbons by 
the eydodefaydration of aromatic alcbhola. 11. Synthe* 
sis of ionenes. Marslon T. Bogert» David Davidson and 
P. Max Apfelbaum. /. Am, Chm. Soc, 56, 050-63 
(1034) ;*cf. C. A, 28, 1091*.— The recently suggested 
structure of ioticne as 1,1,6-trimetbylletralin ha» been 
confirmed by its synthesis h*oni m-xylene. Reduction of 
ffi-niclhylcinnamate with Na in AmOH gives 68% of 3 
-propanol {m-iolylpropyl ofc.), b4 108®, bto 
147”, dj» 0.9776, n® 1.62004 (phenylUrelhan, m. 52-3”); 
the bromide btn 140-5” (07% yield) ; the Grignard reagent 
with MesCO gives 46% of 2-melhyl-5-(m-tolyl)pentan-2-o!t 
bs 128-32”, (i:« 0.9493, nV 1.50818 {phenylurethan, m. 

97 '8”); dehydration with coned. HaS04 gives ioticne. 
The synthesis of 1 ,1-diinetliyltetralin (1) was carried out 
as follows: Ph(CH,)aMgBr and MeaCO give 51% of 2- 
meihyl-5-phenylpentan-2-ol (II), bio 130”, dj* 0.9556, fi“if ^ 
1.50681 (phenylurethan, m. 101.5 2.5”); dehydration of 
U by distil, with I gives 2-tnethyl-5-phenyl-2-pentciic 
(HI), a sample contg. 85% olefin bas 108-12”; the struc- 
ture is established by the action of 0|. Pli(CIIi)aMgBr 
and MeaCHCIIO give 59.5% of 2-meihyl-5-phenyl^nUin- 
3-ol (IV), bio 130.5-1.6”, dr 0.956:1, 1.50466. De- 

hydration of II or IV with llaS04 or the action of 90% 
HaS04 upon III gives I, bu 98”, Iitoi 220-2”, dj* 0.9474, #f^ ^ 

l. 52736, the yields being 82.5, 74.5 and 90%, resp.; the 
di-NOi denv, of I tn. 64.5” (32% yield); the sulfonamide 

m. 148-9” (33% yield). I was not dehydrogenated by 

boiling with S or Si*. ‘ C. J. West 

- antfaronylpropionic acid. 3-Anfhronyl- 
indan-l-one. L. Giavel. Naturaliste can. 57, 221-55 
(1933). -/l?-I*henyl-/9-aiithronyJpropionic acid (cf. Mcei- 
wein, C. A. 13, J310) [chloride lb 16”; Meesler, 

m. 111-12”, El ester, m. 88 9”; amide, m. 181-2 6 

anilide, m. 168 9”;« Ag 50/4! is dehydrated by coned. 
HaS04 at”l 03-10” to 3-anthronylindan-l-one (II), in. 161 
2" [3-Brderiv. (HI), m. 170-1”; hydrazone (-fllliO), m. 
176”; phenylh^razone, m. 221 5” (+lPhMe); oxime 
(d-lPhMe), ni. 181-4”1, identified by oxidation (HNOi, 
d. 1 2) to anthraquinone and o-C«H4(COan)a. I with ” 
AlCla in CeH« or (better) CSa gives 11 and in addn. an 
isofner, m. 188”, which on account of its conversion into 
III with Br is regarded as ttic ciiolic form oHI; in CJia Ph ' 
/S-pheiiyl-jS-anthronylethvl ketone, ni. 115-10” (loc. cU.), 
is also obtained. The following are also described: Met, 
in. 58 9”, ba 175”, and Eti o-chiorobenzylidenemalonate,fii, 
;i0”, hf 182 -.3”; Aid, m. 148-9”, ami Eh fi-o-chlorophenyl- 
fi-anthronylisosuccinate, in. 119-20"; Eh fi-phenyl-B- 
anthronyhsosuccinate, 111. 104-5”; and fi-o-chlorophenyl-fi- 
antktonylprppianic acid, m. 159-61” B. C. A. 

Nitric acid oxidation of 2,5-diphenylfurans to cis un- g 
saturated 1,4-dikelones. Robert E. J^utz and Frank N. 
Wilder. J. Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 978-9(1934).— Various 
2,5-diphenylfurans ate oxidized consistently to cis unsatd. 
1,4-dikctoties, proliably through a 1,4-addn. mechanism; 
the yields are about 80%. The method has been applied 
to 2,5-diphenylfuran («5-BzCH:CITBz), its 3,4-di-Cl and 
-di-Br derivs., bis(bromophenyl)dichloro- and -dibn>mo- 
furuns and triphenylfuraii. C. J. West 

The preparation and production of furfural. N. 9 
Chetverikov and A. 1. Lazarev. J. Chem, Ind, (Moscow) 
1934, No. 1, 72-6. — For reasons of economy, the amt. of 
.steam used in steam distn. of furfural from an autoclave 
should tie redilbed near the end of the distn. Sunflower 
husks may bc/rcated with HsS04 and then stcam-distd., 
without the usi* of an autoclave. This yields 12% furfural 
as well as HO and C. H. M. Leicester 

Toxicarol. V. 7-HydroxytDxicarol and related com- 


pomidi. B. P. Clark. /. Am, ensss. Soc, 56. vof-vi 
(1934); ef. C, A. 26, 3795k— Butenaodt (C. A,M, 8796; 
28, 147*) has designated the compd.obtdned by the action 
of HtOH-alkali on toxicarol (I) as thelnydrate; this is 7- 
hydroxytoxkarol (11). 11 is obtained by the action of 60% 
itOH on I in BtOH-CiHi, the reactiefn being one of atm. 
oxidation, since the yiM is incteased by stirring the aoln. ; 
it also results fay the action of Na-Hg with stfanring: it 
further results t>y oxidizing I with CrOt in AcOH. u m. 
226 -7”, fia 1.680, fifi 1.660, w slightly greater than 1.737. 
n and AciO give ace ^ld diydrotoidcafol ; £tO0-HCl 
gives dehydrotoxicarol (ul). Diacetyltoxiauol and Nai- 
CrtO? in AcOH give 7-hydroxymonoacet^loxicarol (IV), m. 
184”, va 1.555, ny between 1.700 and i:737; alk. hy- 
drolysis gives II; ale. HCl gives HI. Cata^tic reduction 
of IV gives 7-hydfcicymonoaeelyid4hydrotoxkarol (V), in. 
194-6”, i|a 1.550, iiY 1.685, which a^,result8 by KMn04 
oxidation of *diacctyldihydrotoxiqarol. Dihydrotoxicarut 
with alkali or with Na-Hg gives 7-hydro)^dihydi:otoxi- 
carol, m. 222-3”, va l.t575, 1.630, ny 1.696, which also 

results by hydnilsrsis of V.- , C. J. V^st 

Chemistry of quebradio tannin. K. Fi^denberg and 
P. Maftland. f. Intern, Soc, Leather Trades eChem, 18, 
156-9(1934).- -Quebracho tanuiu is believed to Ije a 
polymerization product of **quebnicho-catechor* (I, 
R 3,4-(HO)2CtHi), & reduction product of fisetiu, 
contg. 1 less OH than ordinary catechol. This quebrachu- 
catechol has not l>cen isolated from the tree, but has been 
synthesized ••(catalytic reducyou of fisennidin .chloride, 
isolation as the Ac dcriv., Eberation b]r* shaking * with 
Ba(OH)s). It readily polymerizes to a tamiin-likc sub 
stance on boiling with dil. acid, and gives 1 dccompii 
products identical with those of natural quebracho tannin 
Polymerization 6ccurs by condensation without climina 
tion of HaO through opening up of oxonium rings (11, H 
3,4-(H0)»C4H„ R' « 2,4-(Hb)iC*IIiCH2CH(OH)CIlk) 


HOC.CH:C -O ClUt 

• II I J 

R'C.ni:C.CH,.C 
(H) 


HOI I 


HOC— CH:C O CHK 

(I) 

H. B. Mitrill 

2-Methyl- and 2-efhyl-4-(/>-halophenyl)thiazoles and 
some of their derivatives. J. P. Wetherill and Raymond 
M. Kami. J, Am, Chem.^Soo, 56, 970-1(1934). -I li. 
thifzoles were obtained by refluxing 0.05 M quantilit-s oi 
thioaniides with the appropriate p-Kalophcnacyl chlondt 
in 95% Eton fpr 15 rain., the yields being 85 iri', 
2-M’ethyl-4-p-chlorophenyUhiazole, 111. 122-:r' (HDi sili, 
mt 186-7”; picro/s, yellow, in. 163”#; mercuricJdoridr, ni 
202-3®); 4-p-Brderiv,,m, i:i4® (ptW/e, yellow, m. lt»o . 
mercurichlortde, m. 221”); 4-p-l derio., pale yellow, in 
UiS® ipicrate, yellow, m. 1.52”; mercurichloride, 111. 2:ik } , 
2-ethyl’A-^-Morophenyl deriv., m. 72“ {pscrate, yellow, m 
143-4”; mercurichlortde, m, 164”); 4-p-ddr deriv,, m .v» 
{picrate, yellow, m., 145"; mercurichloride, m. 17/ ). 
4-p~I deriv,, ra. 99® (^crate, yellow, m. 148”; mrrtun 
chloride, m. 188"). An m. ps. are cor. These conqub 
are to l)c tested as larvicides, C. J. West 

Oxidation-reduction relations and a dolor reaction foi 
lactoflavin (vitamin Ba). Ricliard Kuhn and ThiMidoi 
Wagner-Jauregg. Ber, 67B, 361-3(1934); cf.*C. .1. 78. 
161*. — Reduction of lactoflavin in AcOH; neutral 01 all. 
soln. yields a colorless dihydro compd., leuoolactoil.iiin 
If reduction is conducted in a mineral add ^n. aii intii' 
mediate raonohydro compd. is formed having an intense 
red color, and showing an absorption bond at 40(M) \ 
Shaken with air in the presence of NaOAc, it develops a 
yellow color and fluorescence with a max. absorption band 
at 4460 A. The oxidation-reduction relations of* lacm 
flavin resembled those with vitamin Ba. These jgropci.i n s 
an: believed to be related to the sugar-like side chain 
-CH(OH) .CH(OH) .CH(OH) .CHi.OH. J. C. Muncli 

Prepazitioii of picolinic add aniide firam a-bromo- 
iiyrid£. Wallace R. Brode and Oaraice Bnimr. 
J, Am. Chem, Soc. 66, 993-4(1934).---2-Bnjiiiopyruhm- 
(16 g.), 16 g. KCN, 2 g Cu(CN)a and 20 cc. H«0, li« attd 
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piorfinic amide, m. 104^-6^^ as yet no deriv. of 111 has been found of whidi traces could 


^ ^ CJ.West 

Compaito of thesdimeaiyiquuioune from aniline, 
iaobtttmldehyde^nd mettijliil with 2,3-diiadlhylquino- 
Uae, and wune Aew obaemtiims on the behavior of 2,3* 
dhneOisdqiiiaoline foward benzU. G. Rohde. Bsr. 67B, 
43lHl(1034).— The 2 dimethylquhiolmes ((I), v. Miller 
and Kinkdm. Bar. 20. 1034(1887), and (H), Rohde, Ber. 
22, 207(1880)) are identical. I, after erj^n. from pure 
dry ether or ligroin (b. TO”), m. 88 8.5’’; n in. 69.5’; 
mixed m. p. 68r-8.5’. Both have the same crystallo- 
graphic consts.: short rhombic iirisms, p|ll(i|, 61010}. 
clooi), (n0).:(ll0) - 121’46', (110):(001) - 90’0'| 
plane of the optical axes parallel to {001), a:b\c « 
0.6569:1:2.. Picratcs.ta. 229- 30*, 230-1^; mixed ni. p., 
229*-30’. Chlciroplatinatcs (spears, gjanulcs and hair-like 
crystals), blacken 225-50®, m. indistinctly 280-00® on 
rapid heating (the spears from I decompose'245®) . Clilo- 
roaurates, liaht golden yellow, m. 204-5®, 205-8®. The 
formation or the condensation product C^iUitNO (III) 
froifl n and Rzi (Rohde, Diss. •Erlangen, 1888) is preceded 
by the formation of an addn. product CikHsiNOt (obtained 
from theiComponents kept 20 hrs. at 100®), m. *145-6®, 
do^ not tiiow in acids tha intense yellow-gn*en fluores- 
, cence of m, is converted into III by conrd. II2SO4. Sul- 
fate of m, light yellow leaflets, around 294°. Ill seps. 
from ale. in druses of hair-fine needles with a few yellowish 
prisms, the ne^les changing completely under the mother 
liquors in the course of sevyal days into the fg-isms and the 
process repetadng itscU after every lecrystn. from ale. 
Both forms m. 480-1®; if kept a few inin. atxwe then 
in. p., they solidify to the yellow isomer ‘(also obtained 
from n and Bzi at 160-70®), m. 246 7®. II and B/«, 
heated 15 hrs. in scaled tubes at 180®f give the conipd. 
CiiHiN (iiassibly Ci^J^;SleCH,CHPh*). m. 121-2°. 
Uuinaldine likewise forms with Bz^ an addn. product, in. 
134-6®, which loses waUT and yields a cotnpd. CaiHnNO, 
m. 18^9.5®, sol. in apids with intense ycUow-greeii 
fluorescence. The latter dcK*s not undergo a traiisforma- 
lion analogous to that of III, however, and quiualdinc and 
Bzt heated in a sealed tube at 180® form yellow prisms, tii. 
246-6®, having apparently the conipn. (CsHaNCH:- 
CPli,)j. C. A. R. 

The hydroj^quinolines. lodo derivatives of a-hydroxy- 
quinoUne. I. F. Fircone* and A. Cherubino. AUi 
iiccad. Lined 18, 311-13(1933). — By treating a-hydroxy- 
fpiinoline (1) with h (both in EtOll) at the Ixjiliiig 
letup., 2 isomeric mono-1 dcrivs. (cis, tiaus) have been 
piepd. The 1st isomer mT 124-6® (hydtated), or 114-16® 
(anhyd.), forms brilliant green tice(lles, .sol. in common 
t)rg. Ilolvcuts, and in 50% EtOH, The other Lsoiner 
ioinis dark yellow needles, m. 174-5® (decompn.), is sol. 
iu4^JHICl|, 1^ in Eton or Et20. Both give a ^eeii-violct 
oolor with FeCli. Derivs. prepd.: a A-^odomcthyl 
conipd., ni. brown needles with a metallic luster; 

IICI deriv., m. 20(5-8“ (decomim.); picratc, 111. 162 3®, 
noWen 3rdlow needles; sulfatef m.*208 9", minute green 
iry^itols; a complex Cu salt as bright yellow plates; 
I oinplcx Ni salt, greenish yellow plates. The cxptl. part 
vmII appear in feiK. chim, ital. A. W. Contieri 

a JJ 


be detected in the I. Addn. of 10% HI to I results in a 
considerably larger yidd of n, but from u 1 111. 99® which 
had been veiy carefully purifi^ (by converting it into the 
picrate or thiocyanate, liberating it from the salt, distg. it 
•*and recrystg. it twice from acetone) not a trace of II 
picrate could be isolated after treatment with HI and P. 
In piffallel expts. in which 0.01 g. HI was added to the I 

2 (0.65 g.) there were obtained traces of distillate b^ below 

100® which had the characteristic odor of 11 and gave a 
picrate ni . 162 3 ®. It is concluded that 1 free of HI gives 
noil. ' C. A. R. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation of qrdic bases, n. Maxi- 
milian EhreiLStein and Use Morggrafl. Ber. 67B, 486 91 
(1934) ; cf. C. Af2S, 3999.— From the behavior'bf piperi- 
dine and p3nTo1iduic rings, it might have been expected 
that in the bicyclic tropane (1) the piperidine ring would 

3 not be dehydrqgenatcd, since it has a Me group on the N, 
while the pyrrolidine ring would, the only question being 
whether the resulting stnictiire would be sufficiently 
strain-free; it was possible, therefore, that I would be 
unchanged by the catalyst. Kxpt. showed that X docs not 
tiehavc in either of these 2 ways; when its vapors are 
passi^d over Pd-asliestos at about 300® no II is split off 
but the distillate is not uiichangecJ I. As the result of 
isomeriration, the I, in part, at least, is changed intoa sec- 

^ondary base, CH,.CH:CH.Cn,.CII,.CH,.CHNHMe or 

L 1 

C^,.CHj,.CII : CH .CHs.CHj.CHNUMe, brn 158-62°, 

which in (he air at once changes into a white .solid (pre- 
sunialily the carlKitiale), deerflorizes KMJ1O4 in IIsS04, 
and yields a Bz derh*,, lu. 94 6.5®. Like cycloheptane, 
(he N -analog, hexutnelhvleniiniiie, shows no great ten- 
5 deucy to lose H; when it is passed over Pt-a.sbe.stos, a 
considerable amt. is unchanged and there is regularly 
formed or-picoline, together with pyirole derivs. (detected 
by means of the pine splinter reaction ) . The dehydrogen - 
atiou method is therefore not to l>6 recommended for the 
detection of N-contg. V-membered rings in alkaloids. 

C. A. R. 

Stiyclmos alkaloids. LX2C1X. Nature of the acid 
oxidation products from benzal- and 114iydroxydihydro- 
^ st^chnine. Hermann I/eiicbs and Hans Beyer. Brr. 
67B, 459-63(1934); cf. f:. A, 26, 1707*. The acid 
CsoIIttOkNi which Kotake and Mitsuwa rep^t having 
ofitained by oxidation of bciizuldihydtostrychnine (C. A, 
27, 5334) has probably the compn. CsiHss06Nt (I). The 
product obtained by pptn. from cold alk. soln. with COs 
.seems to be a hydrate CiiHmO«N>; such prepns. do not 
attain quite const, wt. at 1(X)® and 15 mm. and lose 3.3- 
j 4.4% at 115-45®. (aJI? of various prepns. in 1 mol. 0.1 N 
NaOlI ranges between 91® and 96.8 °/d. Perchlorate, 
tablets and leaflets losing 8.0 8.1% at 20-95® under 15 
mm . I dis.solves clear in cold Ba(011)s and on heating 1 hr. 
at 95® yields at first broad prisms, giving a red-violet Otto 
reaction, which then disappear and«arc replaced by needles 
of Ba oxalate; the other cleavage product is isolated as a 
perchlorate, Ci»Ht40|Nt.2HC104, prisms and leaflets losing 
5.03 5.5% at 20-95® and 16 nun., [aJV — 84.4 ®/d., gives 


Action of hvdi^c acid on lupanine. Gt*o. K. Clemo 8 no color with FeCls or with CrO| in coned. IltS04 but 


•md Ricliard Raper. Ber. 67B, 463-4(1034).- Wintcr- 
!• Ill, Kneuer and Holschneider (C. A. 26, 465) still insist 
I but 1 of the products of the action of fuming III and red P 
• >ii lupanine (I) at high temp, and pre.ssurc is /3-lupmane 
(II). Clemo, Leitdi and Raper in tlieir work (C. A. 25, 
).!74) had used com. HI (d. 1.90); iu the preset work 
I lu*y used, in each of 4 pressure tubes, 0.65 g. purified <//-!, 
“ 0 g. red P and 3.5 cc. HI prepd. by freshly sqjg. the com, 
anil at —10® to — 15®, and heated the mixts. 50 hrs. at 
'’)0 60®. On working up the product according to W., 
K.* and*H., they obtain^ less than 0.02 g. distillate bu 
bi4«)w 100®, from which they isolated a little H picrate, m. 

The higher-boiling fraction (0.85 g. hi 120 30®) 
•b.id the properties of the 2nd deavage pioduct of W., K. 
uiulH. Lupinine(in) (0.66 g.),trefited the same way. gave 
'» 1 g. n, bio 90-2®. Careful tests of the I used revealed 
that it cfintftiwe d traces o^ a base volatile with steam but 


does give a strong brown-red color in 2 N add and with 14 
N HNO*. I'he following degradation may therefore be 
assumed to have occurred: N.CO.C(:CHPh).CH.O.- 
CH, N.CO.CO.CH.O.CH, -► N.CO.COiII : CO.O.- 
CIT* — :NH(COiH), COiII (HO).ClIi. The brominatioii 
product of I is not C]oH|t(2i)0|NtBr»AcOH but CtiHiiOi- 
N*Br, obtained as prisms m. 237-9® (dccompn,), lcmng 



NH|6 h, gives a strong blue color with CrOi-HiSOo and is 
hydrolyzed by Ba(OH)t to (COfH)a and an acid isolated as 
the perchlorate, CitHt80iN|Br.2HC104, tables losing 4.25% 
at 100® in a high vacuum, [a] V — l()3.5Vd. L. and B. 
believe that the add CnHuOiNt, m. 296®9 obtained by 
Wieland and Kaziro (C. A, 28, 158‘) by oxidation of 11- 
hydroxydihydrostrychntne (12-HO deriv. according to the 
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notation uaed by W. and K.)» bt identical with I. 

C. A. R. 

Strophandiln* XXIX. Dehydrogenatkm of atro- 
jdiantlmi. Robert C. Eldcriield and Walter A. Jacobs. 
Sdenu 79, 279 80(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27, 6747. — Dehydro* 
Kcnation of 150 g, stropbanthin (I) with Se gave 72 g. oil * 
b. up to 275**. Repeated fractionation gave a fraction 
bii.i 186-^6*'. Cryst. material from this was purified 
through the picrate and recry stn. with ale. A yield of 0.5 . 
g. of a hydrocarbon CiiH]« was obtained which corre* 
sponded to that of Diels, Gtidhe and Kdrding obtained 
from cliolestery] chloride. These r&ults conhrm those of 
Tschcsche and Kiiick obtained with dianhydrouzarigeiiin. 
The dimethylphenanthrene previously obtained from 1 
was apparently the product of too rap\d heating of the 
reaction mixt. Since (he formation of Cisllie a(>pears to 
be a charocterislic degradation product of the sterol 
skeleton and there is no evidence on hand to show that it : 
is the result of extensive rearrangement, the' ring system of 
the cardiac agluconcs appears to be built on the same 
general plan as that of the sterols and bile acids. K. B. 

Constitution of the two solanines i and s. Giuseppe 
Oddo and Gaetano Carolina. Ber. 67B, 440 58(1034); 
cf. C, A, 23, 2978; 27, 2957; Zempl6n and Gerecs. C'. A. 
23, 1412. -Repetition of the work of Z. and G. has given 
results diflciing in almost all respects from theirs and 
showing beyond doubt that the 4 compontmts of solaniiie ' 
/ (I) (from Solanum tuberosum) are linked in the order 
solanidine i — d*glucose- d*galactose d-rlianniose and 
•that solanine s (II) (from 5. sodomeum) has the structure 
solanidine s — d -glucose d - galactose -d - i ham nose 
solanidine s. The Ac deriv. (Ill), begins to decompose 
190 •« ni. 204 -5", has the compn. C 7 illiofit).uN (C 50.57, H 
7.33%), not CioUnOinN, and is the acetate of trideca- 
acetylsolamne t, CftHiojOuN (V), which has now Ijeen , 
isolated in the free form, ni. 12()®. G. and Z. repot t that by 
the action of 70% llBr in AcOH on III they obtained an 
acetylated solanidine glueoside, m. 115-20'' (deiHmipn.), 
and ihaiimosidogalactoSc and that oxidatioii of the latter 
with 1 and distu. with llCl gave a tnoduct which formed a 
ppt. with phluroglucinol, whence they concluded that the 2 
cleavage products are united, in I, through the galactose 
residue. None of this could be confimied by repetition of 
the process under the same conditions; the method of ( 
extn. was accurdingl 3 » modified and there weic obtained. 
(1) tetraaaetylrhamnose, m. 9o", sol. in ether and repptd. 
by petroleum ether; (2) a monoacetylsolanidine t^glucose- 
galactose-UBr - H*0 (C 56.34, H 7.09, Br 6.87%), in. 
130®, sol. in benzene aud repptd. by petroleum ether, in 
which, however, the llBr is not in ioiiizable form and which 
is converted by ale. KOH or NaOMe into the true solani- 
dine t glueoside (VI) (C 70.02, H 9.31%), m. 170®; and . 
(3) a penlaacelylsolanidine t-glucose-HBr IlsO (C 
59.81, H 7.33, Br 9.75%), yellow amorphous powder, tu. 
115® (decompn.), insol. in ether and benzene, in which the 
HBr is present in ionizable form and which gives VI wi^ 
ale. KOH. The results with n are entirely different. 
ITic Ac deriv. prepd. according to Z. and G. or by the 
method previously used by Oddo is decaacetylsolaninc 
C7aiii«0*sN, (C 59.61-59.52, H 7.10-7.15), m. 135-8®. 
I'Xeatment with 70% HBr in AcOH gives: (1) the ether- i 
sol. diacctylrfaamuose, m. 75®; (2) an ethcr-insol., 

beuzcne-sol. hepUiacetyholanidine s^glucose^galactose — 
HiO (Vn) (C 67.79-57.81, H 7.52-7.54%), famUy yellow- 
ish powder, begins to decompose 140®, m. 170®, hydro- 
lyzed by ale. KOH to solanidine s glueoside (C 63.28- 
63.21, H 9.35-0.41%), in. 185®; and (3) an ether* and 
benzene-insol. In^omooeetylsolantdine r, CisHigONAcBr 
(Vin), begins to decompose when dried in vacuo and m. 
135®. With 30% instead of 70% HBr in AcOH there, < 
were ^obtained: u) an ether-sol. heptaacetylsolanidine j- 
ghicose^gaiactoseg mixed with a little diacetylrhamnose 
mmi which it was sepd. by treatment with 70% HBr in 
AcOH whereby %he new glueoside lost 1 mol. water and 
was converted into the ether-insol. VII; (2) an ethcr- 
insol., benzene-sol. mohoacetykUed solanidtne-^hamnose^ 
HBr (TX) (C 55.60-66.62, H 7.73-7.78, Br 12.34-12.- 
37%). vellow flocks, m. 132® (darkening), hydrolyzed by 


I 70% B[Br in AcOH to diacetylrhaiflhose and VlII; and 
(3) the ether- and benzeneisnsol. Vm. Oxidation of IX 
with I and distn. with HCl gave a delillate forming no ppt. 
with phlofbglucmol. A further dIffcreAce between 1 and 
n is that whereas I, C 4 iH|fO]|N, is formed by addn. of the 
• 4 components with eliminatiou of 3 mcAs. HtO, II, CmHm- 
OiiNt, is formed by simple addn. of the 5 components + 
1 mol. H|0 (which possibly adds to the N of 1 of the end 
. solanidine residues). C. A. R. 

The flavanone ^ucoside in Olycynhiza glabim L. var. 
glattdulifer% Regal et Herder. Junzo Shinoda*. and 
Seiichi Ueeda. Ber. 67B, 434-40(19:14).— Extn. of the 
powd. root with MeOH yields a glueoside, Uquiritin, 
CijIInOt, needles with 1 HaO, m. 212®, giving with Mg 
and HCl in ale. a violet -red color %nd hydrolyzed by aq. 
ale. HaSOi on the.wa4cr bath to glucose and liquiritigenin 
(I), CiaIIi 304 , needles with 1 HaO, pi. .207®, which like- 
\ wise gives a v)l>let>red color with Mg and HCl.c Neither 
the glueoside nor I gives a color with ale. Fe(^]|. I forms 
with AciO and a drop of IbSOi a diacekite, m*. 186®, and 
with NHaOH.HCl-NaOAc' in ulc. an oxime, m. 1)8®; 
50% KOH at 170-80® converts it into resacetdphenone and 
p-HOCelliCOaH. I is therefore 4',7-dihydroxySavanone. 
To dot. the pOvSition of the sugar residue in the glueoside, 
the latter was decotnpd. with Ba(OH)a, which yielded 
rcsacctophenone, but the part bound to the ^ugar residue 
^ could not be isolated. Alkylation of the glueoside in 
anhyd, acetone with KaCOi and Mel and treatment of the 
product with,dil. HaSOi gave Me derivr of I only as a 
resin. Decompn. of the gliicosiae frith 5()9^COH yielded 
Iieonol (oxime, m. 131.5®) and p-HOCaHiCOall, whence 
the glucose residue must he on the 4'-HO group. , Tamlwir 
(C. A. 11, 1969) reports 4',7-dibydrox3^avandiie as m. 
182-3® and its dfacetate as m. 175 6®. The flavanone 
; was accordingly synthesized from p“EtOaCOCiH 4 CH 
CHCOCl and m-CoH 4 (OH)y wi(h AlCl, in PhNOa fShimHlu 
and Sato, C, A. 23, &36) and found to be identic^ with I. 

, c.yt. R. 

Plant pigments. LV. The occurrence of o- and 
/3-carotene in different natural products. P. Karrer and 
W. Schlieniz. TJdv. Chem. Ada 17, 7-8(1934).- In 
the ovary of the cow /Ct-canitene is found with not iiiori 
than 1% of or-eorotene. Caiutene prepns. from spinach, 
» paprika and burning nettles wete treated in a CafOH),. 
clirornatogruiii system and sliowp to consist esseiiLiallv 
of d-carotenc with very small, but detectable, amts, of 
cv-cai’otene. LVI. The autumnal coloration ek leaves 
P. Karrer and <). Walker. Ibid. 43 51. Dried green 
leaves of the horse-chestnut wtre cxld. with jietr. clhu 
*and with KtgO. The exts. were yeated with KOH 
McOlT and with NaOMe. The dried I»e1r. clhervsrdn 
. was passed through CafOIDs and a 3-iaye^chromalogratii 
^ rt'sulted. The most nlniiidaiit laviT was treated w||h 
McOlI and^this, on evapn., yielded an oil, which was 
dissolved in petr, ether and treated wi^i^a. The ppid 
iodide was filtered, dissolved in MeaCO and treated witli 
NajSaOs. l*etr. etheP afid HaO were added. Some 
xanthophyll was pptd. and a new ctiromalograiii made 
from the petr. ether soln. Isocarotene was obtained frbin 
one of the layers, proving that itf-earotcng was pn^'iit in 
) the original ext. Yellow horse -chest nu! leaves, by similur 
treatiiienl, yielded xanthophyll aud isocarotene ; oxidation 
products of carotene were also present. Yellow waves nf 
a maple, PseudoplaUinus, gave some material jenown as 
"autunm xanthophyll,'' piobubly carotenoid oxidation 
products. In green horse-chestnut leaves, gathered at a 
date later than those previously mentioned, xanthophvll 
seemed to be present, but none could be obtained crysl 
Yellow leaves of the gingko hiloba were extd. with peti. 
^ ether. By Ihc 1 treatment of the unsaponil. ext., caio- 
tene oxidation products wen* obtained.® Half of the 
gingko ext. was sapond . by KOH -MeOH . No isooarotme 
or xanlhophyll-like products were observed, but some uii 
known material caused a shift of absorption bands toward 
the violet. The green leaves of Ulmus campesiris wen* 
treated as indicated above. No i.socarotene was obtained, 
carotene had disappeared and only xantliopbyll-like sub- 
stances could be detected. None was isolated. The di^ 
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umbilicaric add (Koller, Pfeiffer) llA. electrolytic re* 
ductioD potentials of org. compds. (Shikata, Toguchi) 4 . 
Light alYSorption and double bonds (Hatissor) 3. Gly- 
cerol (Hoover] 27* Investigation of syra. triphenyl- 
benzene with Rontgen ra3rs (Cirelkin) 2. Catalytic oxida- 
.^on of butyl ale. to butyraldehyde (RubinshteTii, et al,) 2. 
Magnetic investigation of org. radicals (Katz) 2. Speed 
of oxidation of hydroquinone by O (Reiiiders, Ilingemans) 
2 2. Compds. of bivalent C (Ashkinazi) 2. Diamagnetism 
of nitroso compds. (Wilson) 2. Esterification velocities 
of ales, in AcOH (Kailun, Schwchel) 2. Kinetics of 
polymerization of butadtene in a glow discharge (Rubanov- 
skil) 2. Velocity of hydrolysis of simple ethers (Skrabal, 
^aliorka) 2. Kthcr-like compels. (Paloniaa, Salonen) 2. 
Chem. constitutioi^ and the disscxni. cousts. of minocar- 
boxylic acids (Dippy, Williams) 2. Aminofonnafes of 
and Xn (Criitzeit, Duckert) 6. KOH and oxalic add 
J (Fr. pat. 7rY0,2l(i) 18. Calalv.sts (for conversion of 
phenols into hydroairbons and hydrogenation of unsatd. 
and aromatic liydro«arbons| (Frit. pat. 4()2»938) 18. 


, . , , . Couper, Archibald S.; On a New Chemical Theory 

inactive. It IS. therefore pure /9-cat olcnc (II). 3Iixts. and Researches on Salicylic Acid. Alembic Club Reprints 
of I and n show depressed m. ps.. the curve of m. p. No. 21 (Originally published 18.58). London: Gurney 
agaiwt optical activity iiassifig through a min. at m. p. & Jackson. 45 pp. 2s. (id. Reviewed in /. Am. 
U52'’, faliW® iW>“t iiidtcatiiig a^2-coniponeiit system in Cheni. Soc. 56, 496(1934). 

which ^Ud soltis., but not ecmipds., are lortned. Siini- ^ Lowy, Alexander, and Baldwin, Wilmer E.: Labora- 
larly inixts. of I and II are more sol. in heptane than either lorv Book ol Elementary Organic Chemistry. 2iid cd. 
separately. Thg absorption spectra of such mixts. show New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 182 pp. $2,60. 

a progreasiva ^ifl toward llic violet and iiiibiisification 

of the peal6> a.«he opti(!al activity iiicieases; fiom the Hydrocarbons. Jean Mencier. Ger. 59.3,061, Feb. 21, 

speqlrtt of pure I aad II, spectra could be caled. for mi\ts. 1931 (Cl. 12». 1.03). Sie Brit. 312,916 (C. A. 24, 8(K) -1). 
on the basis of their optical activity, giving .satisfaciut v Hydrocarbons. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz Winkler 
agiccmcnt with the observations. All rplatious are in and Hans Hauber, inventois). Ger. 593,248, Feb. 23, 
i)en7euc with isolated He lines. K. V. Hitiiiaiin 5 19.34 (Cl. I2i» 1.03). Liquid hydiocarlYons are obtained 

Chlorophyll. VI. Bengoyl compoimdR and oximes of by passitig CaH4 and its homolog^ot gases contg. them at 
methylpheophorbide a and pheophorbide a. Arthur I(K)-9(K1‘* and aim. or raised pressure over metal surfaces 
Stoll ami Krwin Wiedemann. Ileli*. Chm, Acta 17, coated or supeiticially alloyed with Sn, Zn, Al or Cr. 

16.3 82(1931); cf. C. A. ?8, 2361*. -(1) An improved Hy^ocarbons. 1. G. Farbenind. •A.-G. Fr. 758,860, 

method for the prepn. of the B/. deiiv. (C4?H430«N4 - Jan. 21, 1934. Hydttx-urbon.s rich in C are obtained by 
C.‘iIIiiN) froni pheophorbide a is desciibed. (2) I'lepii. ftreliniinaiy healing of CH4 and its homologs, to such a 
<»1 the Bz deriv. from iiiethvlphoophorbide a is described, degree that at least 5% thereof is converted to olefins and 
(.J) The app. and method lor the detii. of cai bowl groups that an addiil. pioportiun is eventually converted to 
111 chlorophyll derivs. t)y absorption of NHaate deseiibed. 6 liquid hydrocarbons, particularly of au aromatic nature. 
(I) Methylphrophorbidc a-oxiiue (CMlLiObN^) is piepd. Condensible fiactioiis are removed aq|(I the resulting gas 
(.')) Phcophoibidc a-oxinie is prepd. from incompletely burned. • • 

(he oxime 411 (4). ((>) Phase-positive pheophotbide^a Thermal treatment of hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenind. 

pippd. from the oxime* in (4) possesses pioperties similar A.-G. (Fritz Wmklcr, Hons Haiibcr and Paul Feiler, 
to those of the riatuial piodijpt. IJ. M. Burlage inventors). Ger. .593,257, Feb. 26, 19.34 (Cl. 12o. 1,03). 

Ring-system of sterols and bile acids. V. Constitu- An the thermal treatment of gaseous or vaporized hydro- 
tion of ergosterol and irradiation products. O. R(is(.*n.> carbons, all or some of the app. parts exposed to a temp, 
hdiii aifd II. Kirg. Chemistry and Industry 1034, 196 < .above 5(M)'’ are made of or lined with a compn. contg. free 
J(M); cL C. A. 28, 2362^. R. and K. give a icview on ' Si which has beiui molded into tubes, plates or other suit- 
the work d<jne on the stincturc of crgo.sterol, placing the able sliapcs by tin* usual ceramic processes, with addn. of 
(iiiphasis on the position of the nuclear double limtls and landers if necessary. P^xamples are given and app. is 
the Ii(J group. A hypothesis is proposed for the forma- described. 

turn of the diiTereiit irradiation^ prc^ucts of ergosterol. Aj^paratus for the thermal treatment of hydrocarbons. 
Alisorption spectra curves are given for cholcstcrilene, I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Paul Feiler, inventor). Ger. 
Indrcpcycholcsterilcnc and crgoslend. Julius White .590,874, Jau. 12, 1934 (Cl. 2.36. 1.04). App. for the 

Dehydrogenation of estrin. J. W. Cook and A. Girard, thermal treatment of hydrocarbons, etc., is coated with 

Nature 133, 377 8^1934); cf. C. A. 28, 145* .-—The C:0 s Sii, Pb, Mo, Cr, W, etc , by the decompn. of carbonyls 
KJoup of kctohydioxyestrin was reduced to give the or alkyls oi these metals within the app. 

"(lesoxy’’ aonipd. (I) by the method of Kishner-Wolf. Apparatus for the thermal treatment of hydrocarbons, 
I gave the MeO compd. (II), 111. 76 7®. H heated 24 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Fritz Winkler and Hans Ilauber, 

Ins. with Sc* at 3(X)-20° and distd. over Na in a high inventors). Ger. 590,875, Jan. 13, 1934 (Cl. 23b, 1.04). 
xacLiurn gave nicthox;icyclopcutciiophciiaiithrenc (UI), App. for distg., decomposi^ or polsrmerizing hydrocar- 
111 134.5-6"; • picrate] orange-yellow, m. 135-*6.5"; bons is coated internally with a high-melting element of 

(tinilrobeorcnc complex, golden orange, m. 160-1". HI the 4th group, especially ^ or Ti, by firing the latter in 
.<s been assigned the structure 7-iiiethoxy-l,2-cyclopeu- the app. in powd. form. 

iiophenaiithrene. Its synthesis is now in progiwss. 9 Stabilizing chloro hydrocarbons. Imperial Chemical 

Julius White Industries Ltd. Ger. 593,384, Feb. 26, 1934 (Cl. IBs. 

2.01). See Brit. 391,160 (C. A. 27, 4892). 

Infra-refl absorption of org. compds. (Roth) 3. Org. Hydrogenation of unsaturated compounds. Yodiio 
rlitniistry in physiology (Willstoedt) llA. Magneto- Tanaka and Rybnosuke Kobayashi. Japan. 100,403, 
optical dispersion of org. liquids in the ultra-violet region Apr. 4, 1933. Addn. to 89,632 (C. A. 25, 4281). Un- 
of* the spectrum (Lavery, Evans) 3. Unsaponifiable satd. compds. are reduced with Hi aft ordinary or elevated 
fraction of spinach fat— glucoside of ^-spinasterol (Heyl, pressure with Japanese add day or the like and reduced 
Laiscn) 27. Enzymes of lichens and the constitution of metals or hydroxides of metals as catalysts. 


app^rance of carotenceand of pfiytoxatKhin as the leaves 
die IS probably the result of imdatton. LVH. Chrica- 
xanthin, kryptoxanthln, zeaxaflthto monopalmitate. P. 
Karrcr and W, Sahlieiftz. Ibid, 56-7.— Cai?oaxanthin 
from the fruit of Carica papaya L, is identical with kiypto- 
xanthin and heifcc should Ik: represented by CiqHmO, 
rather than by the lomiula previously assigned to it by 
Yamamoto and Tin. It is the 1st naturaBv occurring, 
0*contg. carotenoid to display a growth-prodiming action. 
The position of the OH in this /El-carotenc deriv. is not 
known. By the partial sapoii. of physalien, zeaxanthin 
nionopfthiiitate, m, 148", results, and by furlfier sapoii. 
it 3rields zeaxanthin. It is the Lst known representative 
of the partially cstcrified phytoxaiithins. G. A. 11. 

Carotene. VHI. Physical properties of carotenes 
from differenf plant sources. James H. C. Smilh and 
Harold W. Milner. 7. BioL Chfm,\ab\ 437 47(1934); 
cf. C, A. 26, 3509;* 27, 5747. — Pure or-catuV'ne (I) from 
carrot roofs, m. 182.3 2.7", had 297 311", 

IflliSfi* 852;4" and IwliSfi* 584 93". Leaf carotene, 
from ^iiiach, sugar beet, alfalfa, chard, caulillowcr or 
sunflower lcavi*s, m, 180.5" and was alwavs otittcallv 
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n> tad auUtt-vilMt omalc contpoiaidt. Lfen Ullea- 
fdd. Pr. 768^. Jon. 16, 1834. Valuable U- and 
multi-valent csompds. (which may contain or not one or 
more free OH groups) contg. at least one .atom of S« Te 
or Se and at l^t one halogen atom» are obtained when 
bi- and multi-valent halogen dertva. (which may contain 
or not one or more free OH groups and one or more other 
sroupa» g»» atoms of N or groups contg. N or jp) are 
treaM with inorg. sulfides or hydrosulfides in amt. appre- 
ciably less than the stoichiometric proportion. Bicamplcs 
are ^ven of compds. from a- and d-dichlorohydrin and 
tridikwohydrin. Other compds. are mentioned. 

Reducing oiganic compounds. Farb- und Gerbstoff- 
Werke Carl Plesch. Jr. Fr. 7fi8»96g, Jan. 26. 1034. 
Org. oouipds. are reduced by means oC all^i metals and 
ales, tn vacuo. 

Mercapto compounds. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Fr. 768,246, Jan. 12, 1934. 2,6(aiid 2,8)-Dimer- 
capto derivs. of l-aminoanthraquinone* are prepd. by 
treating l-aniinoanthraquinone-5(and 8) -sulfonic acid 
with a hot ale. alkali sulfide or treating l-chloro-5- 
(and 8)-uitroanthraquinone with a hot ale. alkali acid 
sulfide. The compds. are converted by treatment with 
haloacetic adds to thioglycolk adds of anthraquinonc and 
these give lactams when treated with hot dild. adds. 

Biozo compounds. I. G. Farbcnand. A.-G. (Anton 
Ossenbeck and Ernst Tietze, inventors). Ger. 5^,260, 
Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. 12$. 10). Solus, of diazo compdB. are 
treated with cydic sulfonic adds oonlg. at least one 
acylamino group, c. g., l-acetylaminobenzcnc-4-sulfonic 
add. Stable solid compds. are obtained. Examples are 
given. 

Friedel-Craft reactions. Fritz Hofmann and Carl 
Wulff. Ger. 613,414, Nov. 27, 1933 (Cl. 12s. 1.01). 
See Brit. 307,802 (C. A. 24, 127). 

Primary alcohols. P.* Ya. Loshakov and 1). A. Atvin- 
Gutzotz. Russ. 31,431, Oct. 31, 1933. iVimnry alco- 
hols with the same number of C atoms as the acid of the 
corresponding ester mre pnrpartd by reducing esters in 
abs. ale. with activated A1 in the presence of catalysts sudi 
as ZnOs, CuClt or Zn. 

Alcohols. N. V. de Bataafschc Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij. Fr. 768,141, Jan. 11, 19iS4. Ales, are made by 
causing H1SO4 to act on olefins obtained, e. g., by cracking 
mineral oils, and the polymers formed are extd. by sol- 
vents oi low b. p., c. g., Celle, toluene, xylene, CCb, 
CsHiCls, cyclohexane and isopropyl acetate, and the extn. 
agent is used as en trainer in the azeotropic distn. of the 
dU. ale. obtained by the distn. of the refill^ extn, product. 

Alocdiols from olefins. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum* 
Maatschappij. Ger. 593,441, Feb. 28, 1034 (C. 12a. 
6.02). In prepg. ales, by absorbing olefins in HsSOe and 
hydrolyzing the sulfuric esters so obt^ned, impurities 
(polymerization products) are removed from the dild. 
sulfuric esters or from the aq. ales, by extn. with an 
Eddeanu ext. of mineral oil. The esters may first be 
neutralized. Examples arc given. * 

Aliphatic alcohols; esters. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
402,060, Nov. 21, 1933. Aliphatic ales, and ( 01 ) org. 
esters thereof are prepd. by subjecting hydrocarbons to 
thermal deeompn. in the presence of the vapor of an org. 
acid, preferably a»lower aliphatic add, e. g., AcOIl, pro- 
pionic add. Suitable hydrocarbons are petroleum (frac- 
tions), CtHip (^H|. In an example a mixt. of a vaporized 
petroh^um fraction and AcOH vapor is passed through 
narrow tubes at 700 ** and atm. pressure and the products 
are passed at 400" and 400 atm. through tubes contg. 
IIfP 04 on pumice; the products indude EtOAc. 

Aromatic amines. Arthur W. Campbell (to B. F. 
Goodridi Co.). U. S. 1,960,079, March 6. When tri- 
plfmylmethyl chloride is caused toreact with diphcnylam£ne 
in the presence ^ anhyd. AlCli, the course of the reaction is 
modifi^ and a considerable proportion of a new material 
IS formed, which has the same empirical compn. as the 
^-phenylaminotetraphenylmethane already known, but 
which has a fiiuch higher m. p., namely, 850". This new 
•ubstanoe eihibits all the usual propdties of a duuyl- 
amint, and is believed to be j^-diphenidmethyl-^'*phenyl- 
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1 aminobiphenyL ShnilAr productsenay be obtain^ from 
other triarylmethyl hafidessodi as tritolylntethyldiloride, 
trisbiphenyhnethyl dilortdh, etc.^uiien caused to react in 
the present of AlCU with diarylitiitiifi sudi as diphenyl- 
amine, phenyholylamine, pbenylnapllthylamiiie, phenyl- 
btphenylamine, etc., particularly whim ode of the aramatic 
rings in eadi oomponent has a replaceable H in the ^ 
position. However, the products of this new reaction are 
o not neoesswily para substituted compds., hence other 
positions of the constituent groups are not exduded. The 
reaction iyiot limited soldy to diarylatnines, for dimethyl- 
aniline, diethylaniltne, and other aromatic amhfks and 
.substituted aromatic amines undergo the same general 
reaction with triarylmethyl dilorides, with the foiTOtion 
of biaryl compds. having an amipo group substituted on 
one of the aroinatk rings and a diarylmethyl group on 
the other. The'prAlucts may be used as dye intermediates, 
3 antioxidants, ^tc, * * 

Aromatic amines. K. I. du Pont de Nenfours & Co 
and Alexander J. Wuerlz. Brit. 402,063, Npv. 13, 1933. 
Amines of the C|Hi series are obtained by hcatiing a 
halogcnated CcH# with aq. NHi in the presence of an 
inorg. ioxidant, e. g., an alkali metal diloratc. perboraU*, 
perchlorate or dichromate. A metal (compd.J, induding 
and subsequent to Cu in the h. m. f . series, may be pix'scnt 
os catalyst. In examples (1) PhNHs is obtained hv 
^ heating PhCl with aq. NHi in presence ot KClOt, NIL* 
NOs and reduced Cu, and (2) p-phenylcnediamitie and 
p-nitroaniline are similarly obtained iiiom p-dichloro- 
Ix^nzene anfl p-nitrochlorobeiflBene. • V 

Cydic ketones. 1. G. Fal^bcnind. (Ehvin 

Kramer, inventor). Ger. 590,679, Jan. 5, 1934 (Cl 
\2o. 10). These are prepd. by heating carboxylic aoid« 
of the general formula <7-H02CCeH4XPh, their subshiti 
s tion products or derivs. with a free a-positioa to. the 
in the Ph nucleus, with aroyl tfeid ludides, SQieing us( d 
to denote R*CR* where R^ and/or R* denote a hydio 
carlMMi residue or the groups C=-0, B=-0, 0,p or Nil 
The H of the latter group inaj be replaced by we gronp 
denoted by KL In an example, bevzoyl-a-benzoic acid 
is heated with BzCl in CelliCk to give a 90% yield ol 
anthraquinonc. Other examples describe the prepn ni 
phthaloylpyrene, m. 249-50", anthraqumone-2,l( A 
1 L2 '( N) -henrcneacridonc, anthraquinone-2,1 ( JV) -1 
(iV)-6,6(iV)-l'»2''(N)-dibeqjpcnediacridone, 3',6'-diTru iii 
ylanthraquinonc - 2, UN) - l'*,2'(A0 - bcnzeneacridoiH . 
phcnylanthraquinone-2,1 {N) -l',2'(N) -benrifneaendmu 
and autliraquinone-2,3 ( A') -1 ',2 '-bdnxenethioxanthoiic 
Benzyl ethers. Imperial* Chemical Industries I id 
Ger. 693,126, Feb. 21, 1934 (Cl. 12a. 6.09). vHce 
?93.9;i7 ( C. A . 27, 6752) . * • 

Malonic esters. Alexander Wacker^s. fur ekkdw 
cheinische Industrie G. m. b. H. Fr. 768)643, Jati Jo, 
1934. I^iethylmalonic acid is csterified by ales, or tin 
fatty series by carrying out the rcacriiyi in the prestnet 
of a neutral solvent, e. g., benzene or oenzine. Examfik 
are given of the pre!t)n.\>f the di-Et (bu 100) and di-bu 
ester (bi» 143 -fi"). 

Phenols. Soc. des usiiics chimiques Rhfmc-PofiK uc 
Fr. 758,990, Jan. 26, 1934. Phenols are prepd 
hydiolyzing phenates in a molten, pasty or powd foim 
and practi^ly dry, the mass being maiutamgd thioni^li- 
out the operation between 280® and 370" by a curiint of 
steam which carries off the phenol. The steam pa d 
through a mixt. of alkali arylsulfqqate and caustic alkdi 
Amides of higher fatty acids. 1. G. Facbenind. A < • 
Fr. 767,867, Jan. 6, 1934. Amides of fatty acids coni^ 
more than 10 C atoms are prepd. by passing NH, 
t^ugh a molten mass of the acids at a temp. betv\ 
the m. p. of the acids and about 250", and in theprcsi lui 
of a solid inorg. substance having a larc^ surface. 

Hydrogenating pyridine or qninollne baaes. * Sch^nng 
KaUbaum aTS. Ger. 690,637. Jan. 6, 1934 (Cl. i-^P 
1.01). Pyridine or quinoline bases are treated 
hydrogenating agents in the presence erf a catalirst. '1 
1 mol. of pyridine is treated with 3 mol. erf cyclohcvanoi 
and a hydrogenation catalyst at 210-30* in an autoclave 
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]Pt*7®®»0SrjMi. 27p lOM. D^vs. of 4HUDiiio- 
dumenykiiime ore pr^. tiy oondenaiiig ^-dilorobeiiioic 
acid « its sobstilutioa products with lHunino-4-«cyl- 
smi^benseiuss substituted in the S-position by sn alkyl 
^ contg.i if desired, other substituents 


1 piperidyl rcsldoe and n is 7-11, are prepd. by treating 
the corresponding amino ale. with SOCb at low temp., 
prefaraUy below 0*, in a solvent such as CIlCli. Exam- 
ples are given of the prepn. of X-diethylaniinoundccyl, 
e-dicthylrainoheptyl, s-dibhtylaminodi'cyl, 6-j7-piper- 
‘ idyideeyl and X-dibutylaminoundecyl chlorides. The 
amino ales, are obtained by (1) interaction of the appro- 
priate secondary amine and chloro ale. or (2) reduction 


• CTOH or gr<^8, and.elbuiating the ^ with Na and ak. of the corresponding amino carboxylic 
fnnn the 4-^la^nodiphenyl- * acid alkyl esters, which may be prepd. by treating the 

aminc^'-carbox:^lic acids, substituted in the 63-130811100. « -5— 

Examples are given of the prepn. of 4-acetylamino-3- 
methozydiphenylamine, m. 167-8® (uncorrected), and 
? <»boxy deriv,, m. 226-6® (uncorrected). Cf. 


C> A. 28 78i • 

AaOrime dwintifM. I. G. Farbtnud. A.<G. (Geoiv 
Krtaric itt, Arthur>WpUnuii and Walter Broeker. inven* 
tow}. Gtr. 693,417, Feb. 26, 1634 (a.’12}. 37). 1- a 
Ammo-10-aiythrone (1) and its homologs and substitution 
products are prepd. by treating 2'-amino-2-bcn2ylbcnzoic 
addwd Its hpmologs and substitution products or derivs. 
thereof with add-condensing agents, e. g., with H,S04 
at 6(H)6^' Examples are given of the prepn. df I, m. 
17!^®, and 3-mcthyl-I, m., 196-7®. The products yield 
,the corresponding aminoanthraquinoiies when allowed to 
stand in the ajr. * * 

Albumin decomposition products. I. G. Farbcnind. ^ 
A.-G. Fr. 75^088, Jan. 8, 1934. Certain plants rich in 
albumin^ or their seeds, s.g., seeds of lupiiicbor cucurbit, 
are neoompo&ed directly and without preliminary treat- 
ment by dild. mineral acids, at a high temp, and prefer- 
ably under pressure. The amino acids are sepd. in the 
ionn of their heavy metal salts. 

Alkali alcbholates. 1. G. Farbcnidl. A.-G. (Paul 
Heisel and Eduard Bergl^mer, inventors) . Ger. 693,386, , 
Feb. 28, 1934 (Cl. 12^6:04). Alkali metal amalgams ' 
are treated with vaporized ales. App. is described. 

AlkiUno earth formates. Rudolph Koepp & Co. 
Ger. 690,636, Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 12o. 11). CO is caused 
to react on Ca(01i)i, etc., at raised temps, and pressures 
ID the presence of 10-20 parts of alkali formate to each 
100 pans of Ca(OH)t. 

AUndi metal oxalates. Rudolph Koepp & Co. Che- 
Milsche Fabrik A.-G. Fr. 769,263, Jan. 31, 1034. Alkali e 
metal oxalates are mode Jby heating alkali formates in the 
presence an alkali hydroxide, the 2 being heated from 
the start in intimate ,^diuixt. with H, preferably at 2n0- 
.tfiO®. 

Copper compound of iddophenol. N. S. Tikhonov, 
kuss. 31,624, Oct. 31, 1933. To a suhi. of phenyl^l- 
iiaphtliylamine-8-sulfonic acid and CUSO4, alkalies are 
added, the ppl. is mixed with an alk. soln. of p-amino- 
])h^ol and air is blown through the inixt. until indophcnol ' 
IS formed. 'Fhe Cu compd. of the indophc]|ol is then 
isolated in the u,fupl manner. 

Potassium snd sodium xanthates. 1. Ya. Frenkel, 
kuss. 31,438, Oct. 31, 1933. Air Jatd. with CSi vapors 
IS blown through an ale. soln. of NaOH or KOH until a 
thick mass is obtained. This is sepd. from the mother 
liquor by one ofsthe usual methods such as centrifuging, 
and the mother liquor is again used in the process. , 

Acetyl .diloride. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
102,:i28, Nov. .30, 1933. See Fr. 764,986 (C. A. 28, 
1301^); Bsit. 402,336, Nov. 30, 1933. See Fr. 766,062 
• r A. 28, 1361*). .. 

Organic phosphates. Chemische Fabrik von Heyden 
A -G. Fr. 768,362, Jan. 16, 1934. See Brit. 398,669 
iC\ A. 28, 1362*). 

Alkyl phosphites. Hajime Ueda and Ky^ei Mura- 
l^umi. , Japan. 99,867, March 1, 1933. The formation ' 
'>1 phosphates fr&m edes. and POCU is improved by passing 
uiaetive gases sudi as Hs or COi into the reacting liquid. 
The addn. of metals, metallic halides, add day, silica 
R( I or active C also is recommended. 

AminoaUryl chlorides snd alcohols. Boot's Pure Drug 
^o. Ltd., Frank L. Pyman and Hyman H. L. Levene. 
l^nt. 402,169, Nov. 30, 1933. A^oalkyl dilorides of 
formula R(CH|)«C1, in which R is a dialkylamino or 


halo-substituted carbqxylic acid all^l esters with the 
requisite secondary amine. I'hus i|-diethylaminolieptyl 
ale. results from the interaction of q-chloroheptyl ale. 
with dicthylamine, (I) and X-diethylaminounde^l ale. is 
obtained by treating Et ic-brotnoundcHXMite witn I and 
reducing the Bt «-dicthylaminoundecoate formed. 

AUphaBc adds. GUbert B. Carpenter. Can. 339,932, 
Mar. 13, 1934. Aliphatic acids arc produci-d by the 
reaction of olefins with formic acid. Diolefius form di- 
carboxylic adds. "Pressures of 26 900 atm. and temps, 
of 100-600® are preferred for the reaction, and Uic efli- 
dency is increased by the use of catalysis. 

Aliphatic adds. Gilbert B. Carpenter. Can. 339,933, 
Mar. 13, 1934. Aliphatic adds ore prepd. by passing 
steam, CO and olefins in the vapK>r phase over a metallic 
halide. Chlorides, bromides and iodides of the alk. 
earth metals Ca, Ba, Sr, Mg, Na, K, Cs, Rb and Li and 
more particularly the iodides of these elements are pre- 
ferred. Halides of Sn, Fe, Co, Ni, Bi, Mn, Ph, Ti, Zti, 
Cd and Mo may be used, but they do not generally have * 
ns long a life as the halides of the alkali and alk. earth 
metals. Pressure in excess of atm., say from 26- 900 
atm. is of advantage. The desired reaction temp, can be 
obtained at from 200-600®. Cati. 339,936 spedfics the 
use as catalyst of one or more eycidic oxides of the groups 
HI, IV, V and VI of the periodic table and particularly 
the oxides of Mo, P, As, W, U, Cr, V, Ti, Zr and B. 
Can. 339,937 specifics as catalyst acid Zn, C^, Mg, Nu, 
K, Cu, Ce, Th and other salts of tiic acids of P, As, W, 
Mo, U, Cr, V, B, Si and Zr. 

Fonnic acid. Gilbert B. Carpenter (to E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours 3c Co.). U. S. 1,949,826, March 0. A 
gasi'ous roixt. of CO and steam is passed over a catalyst 
such as a silicotungstic, silicoiiiolybdic or phosphomolvbdic 
acid cutaly^ (suitably at a temp, of About 325®). 

Acetic add from formaldehyde. Stanley J. Green and 
Roy Spondoii (to Celanese Corp. of America). U. S. 
1,960,027, Mar^ 6. CII|0 vapor is subjected to heat 
(suitably at a temp, of about 300-400®) under a pressure 
of at least 100 atm. Cf . C. A . 28, ]066\ 

Separating mixtures of water, acetic add and acetic 
anhydride. Ernst Berl. Ger. 500,856, Jan. 11, 1024 
(Cl. 12e. 12)f Mixts. of water, AcOIl and AciO are 
shaken with said, solns. of salts such as NaCl, NasS04, 
NIl4NOi, etc., which do not form mol. compds. with 
AoOH, and with aromatic liydroaromatic or aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, pure or halogenated. In an example, a 
mixt. of water, AcOH and AcsO Is shaken with a satd. 
soln. of NaCl and CtlL. On allowing the layers to sep., 
the aq. salt layer is run off. The CeHi layer contains 
practically all the AciO and some of the AcOH. The 
aq. layer contains all the water and th^ rest of the AcOH . 

Citric add. Arenella (Soc. per I'ind. dell* acido dtrko 
ed aflini). Fr. 759,269, Jan. 31, 1934. Juices coiitg. 
citric add are treated to ppt. or remove colloids, then 
coiicd. to about 200 g. of citric add per 1., a sol. Ca salt 
is added to increase the conen. of Ca ions and CaO or 
CaCOy is added to ppt. Ca citrate, but not in amt. to 
reach the pn corresponding to the isoelectric pt. of the 
colloids still present. The citrate is decomposed with 
H1SO4 to obtain pure dtric add. 

Oxalic add. V. A. lolTe and A. V. Vodzinska3ra. 
Russ. 31,436, Oct. 31, 1933. NatCt04 ^ treated with 
HsS 04 to ppt. NaHCs04. This is filtered off and fusther 
treated with HsS04 to form HsCsQi* » 

Benzoic add and benzoates. Bozel-Maltoa (Sod6t6 
industridle de produits diimiques) . Brit. 402,629, 
Dec. 7, 1933. Sec Fy. 763,918 (C. A.. 2«8 1066*). 
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^ Hydroiy dicafboiyUc tcids. Standard Brands Inc. i inixt. • Bnrneol is obtained from ^nene and isobomeol 
Fr. 759«225, Jan. These acids or their fiahs from essence of turpentine in examples, 

are prepd. by oxidizing a dtearboxylte acid or its salt Aminomridylaxoquindhies. C. IL Bochringer fr 
having an ethyicnic structure, in the presence of a cata- Soehue, U. m. b. H, Brit. 402,18^ Nov. 30» 1933. 
lyst; in a liquid medium in' which the proportion of add, 2%6^-L>iaminopyridyl-8-azoquino]ines are manufd, by 
to liquid inediuni is at the start greater than 1 to 10. diazolizitig 8-aininoquiuoline (I) ft its substitution 

A ooned. Boln. of the acid to be produced may he uwd as products and coupling with 2,d«diatnitiopyridine, both 

medium. * stti>s taking place in the presence of more than 1 equiv. 

Hydroxy-3,5-diiodo-2- pjrridinecarbozylic add. Max p of excess acid. Kxamples describe the use as diazo com* 
Dohm and Paul Diedrich (to vSchering-Kahlbaiim A.-G.). ponents of I and 0-nielhoxy-, 6-ethoxy- and 6<hloro-8- 
U. S. I,95(),ri43, Mar^ 13. 4-* or 6-Hydroxy-*b5-di- qumo1ines»* in each case in presence of excess HCl.*- The 

iodo-2-pyridiuecurboxylic acids are producc'd by the Iree bases arc liberated by NH| from the hydrochlorides 

action of I in alk . solti . on 4- or 0-hydroxy-motio- or -poly- obtained. 

pyridiru^arboxylic acids which conlaitv a carboxyl group Anthrapyrimidinos. I. G. Parbenind. A.-G. (Max 
in m-pasition to the hydroxy group. The 6-hydnixy A. Kunz and Karl Kdberle, inventors^ Oer. 890,747, 

deriv. discolors at 240" and seps. I at 272® and the 4- Jan 12. 1934 (CL 2%b. 3.15); Fr. 759,263, Jan. 31, 1934. 

hydroxy deriv. decomposes at 250®. Their alkali metal a-Nitroanthr^uinonc or its substitution products are 
salts dissolve readily in cold water. Various examples 3 condensed with HCONHt. Thus,.l-amino-4-nitroanthra- 
with details of procedure arc given. quinone in l*hOH is heated with IICONHj it^the presence 

2-Furaldehyde. D. I. Mirlis and L. M. Sergei. Uuss. of NH4V06 to give 4 -amino- ],9*anthrapyrimif line. m. 

31,433, Oct. 31, 19.3.3- 2-Kuraldchyde is prepd. by treat- 278 80“. The prepn. of the following is also descriOed: 

ing in on autoclave in the presence of aq. srjliis. of UsSOi l,9,5,l0-anlhra(lipyrimidinc, in. 345®, 5-benzoylaniino- 
and NaCl or NaCl aUme, spent tanning solus, alone or 1,9-aiitlirapyrimidine, and 8-ainino-l,9-anthrapsrimidine, 
together with tanbark. m. 276®. • ^ 

2-Furaldehyde. A. K. Arbuzov and IL J\ Lugovkin. Terpinol hydrate. P. P. Kolosov and F. D. Zoltrer., 
Buss. 31,434, Oct. 31, 193*3. 1 Vtitosan -con (g. substances Russ. 31,439, OCt. 31, 1033. A continuaiis stream of 
are licatecl under pressure in a dild. phosplioric acid soln. ^ turi>enline is passed upwani through a layer ot wootl 
Phenol from monochlorobenzene. Russell L. Jciikins shavings soaked in HtSt >4. g 

and James 1*\ Norris (to Swann Rc.search, Inc.). I!. S. d-Hydrozyselenonaphthene# Wilhelm Scl^neidcr* (t(» 
1,950,359, March 6. In a process involving reuchon of Agfa Ansco Corp.). tl. S. 1,9‘19,8J5, Mmcb *6. Keac- 

PliCl with stcimi, the HCl produced is iieutruli/ed with lion is etTected between KCN and So lond a diarofi/ed 

lime, and the inixt. i.s distd. until siihstantially all the ester of an antliiantlic acid such us dia/otired ntethvl 

J'hCl is removed, CaCb is added to produce a concii. of uiilhianiltc ester The reaction product is saponified, 

CaCb equal to about 40% of the aq. layer, the aq. CaCls the sniamified product is treated with nionochuiroacetu 
lay^ is sepd. from the phenol layer, and the phenol layer 5 acid and the product thus obtajped is transfoiped into 
IS distil, to obtmn PhOIl. Various details of app. arrange- the 3-hydroxysclenotiaphthciic by tmiling with AciO and 
inenl are deMribed. subsequent saponification. 

Bomyl oxalates; l^omcols. Lf*on Dairasse, Ktienne o-(Carbomethoxymethoxy)- pr (carbethoxymethoxy)- 
Datrasse, Lucien Dupont and Fgon Elod. Brit. 402,286 benzamide. IC. A. Tzolin and K. Chkhikvadze. Russ. 
Nov. 30, 1933; Fr. 751,275, Aug. 30, 1933, IJoniyl 31,432, Oct. 31, 1933, Sul icy lumide Ss condensed with 

oxalates are prepd. by treating pinenc with anhyd C201l2CO2Me or ClCHjCO^El in the presence of Na 

(COOH)s under the following conditions; (a) in the methylate or ethylate. 

absence both of a solvent and ot a cofideiisiiig agent, iV-Al]yl-a-(carboxymethoxy} benzamide. K. A. Tzofiti 

(b) with conthiuous agitation at IJO 2fl^ and (c) with 6 and K. Chkhik\ad/e. Russ. 31,4.37, Oct. 31, 1933 
elimination of the HJO formed, e. g., by Na8S04, or in an o-H^NOCCelliOCH-COJU tiusted with Na in neiitial 
0-fice atm. or under reduced pressure. Bomools may be org solvents such as C6He or its honiologs. Th^Nu deiu 
obtained by sapoii. of the products. The O-free atm. thuR prcxliiccd is tieated with allyl brcanide and the prcHl- 

may be obtained by passing N, COi or Ccli« through the tici saponified in the cold. 
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Diffusion of alcohol in the organism and bouuu waost. 
Maurice Nicloux. Cawp/. lend. 198, 983-5(19.34; ; cl. C. 

A . 27, 2969. Philip D. Adams 

SpecUcity of hydratases. Action of peas and yeast on ^ 
crotonic acid. K.*F. Jacot).sohii and F. Belo I’ereira. 
Campt, rend, soc, biol. 108, 208 10(1931). -Crotoiiic 
acid is unattacked by peas or yeast at pu 7.0; hence fiimat - 
ase is considered sp. IL C. A. 

Action of several alkaloids on in vertase . G . Me/zadroU 
and A. Aniati. AUi attad. Lincei 18, 226-31(19.33); rf. 
C. A, 28, 2388’. — ^The cnzyniic action of invert ase is re- 
tarded by the presence of larger amts, of alkaloids. 
Str^phuine nitrate at 0.05, 0.1, 0.2 and 0.3% rcdiu'es tly* ^ 
activity of iiivcrtase 70.13, 79.^, 85.07 and 87.02%, resp. 
In the same conctis. caffeine reduces the activity 2.72, 
4.76, 4.70 and 4.76%, and quinine sulfate 3.W), 12.34, 
20 and 20.13%, resp. A. W. Conik-ri 

no dehydn^raation of the higher fatty acids contained 
in the liver, n. F. P. Mazza and C. Zummo. AUi 
amd, Lincei 18, 461-3(1933). — Aa-^-Olcic acid is not de- 
hydrogenated in the presence of liver exts. Tliis is in ac- 


IIOWK 

cold with tlie theory of ^-oxidation, os^tlip 1st step in (Ik 
oxidation of a vsatd. fatty acid is the formation of an 
double-bond coinpd. ^Eh^.€oli\ms been shown to l)cha\( 
in a similar mannor (C. .4. 28, 17.34^) as it oxidizes steal u 
acid, but not the unsatd. oleic acid. When, huwevei ,*t1u 
live! ext. is biilTered at pu 7.5, with ph<>sphate^ as ile- 
sx'iihcd (C. A. 27, .'iOS?) both stearic *aml oleic acids ab- 
sorb 82 85% more (b, showing that tluTC is pre^Piit m the 
liver, n complex system which oxidizes fatty, acids, of win* li 
dchydroiienase, described in the above pa]H.T, is one coni- 
jmneiit. A. W. Conlien 

Preparation of the dipeptide jphos^oric acit^from casein. 
Comment on the paper of P. A. Levene and D. W. 
Hill. Gel hard Shmidt. Z. physiol. Chem, 223, 86 8 
(1934); cf| C. A. 27, 5354.- -Further details ore given of 
the prepn. of the dipeptide-phosphoric acid, contg. serim , 
gUitamic acid and HjPOi, by tryptic difjbstiou of casein 
{Arch. sci. biol. (Italy) 19,313(1933)). ITiesameprochict 
has mure recently lieen obtained by l.«cvene and Hill ( C'. .1 • 
27, 53.54) by essentially the same procedure except that the 
digestion products vrere further hydrolyzed by HCl. The 
fact that the sulistance can be obtained by cuzymie 
hydrolysis alone characterizes it as a biol. degradation 
product of casein. 13ie Ba salt has the formula (C1H10- 



1934 
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OiNaP)Ba. Ba salts with a h>we^ P: N ratio yielded cm i 
hydrolysis a leuciue intaddn. to the serine anc^Klutauiic 
acid. The free add gives a strong red biuret •reaction. 

A. W. Dox 

The ^osphatasf^ balance in the tumerous organism. ■ 

Franz Kdhlor. Z, physiol. Cheni. 223, 98 104(1934): cf. 

6'. A. 27, *4820. — The presence of earner tissue exerts a 
profoiuid influence on the octivatum capacity of phns- 
phatase by MgCly. The regular decrease iti phosphaUs.: . 
activity of the aging tumor tissue and that of ahe iiiuselt- ^ 
run parallel. Muscle plio.sp]iatase of the diseased organ- 
ism falls Ijelow lhat of normal muscle. The kidtu‘y, which 
in the cancerous organism shows incrc*ased phosphatasi 
activity, is eapecialb' i^ch in phospliatas<* in cnncer-iin- 
inunc rats. Muscle and kidney phesphatase of not mat 
rats is fully activatec]. In cancerous rats, on the othci 
hand, the%glycerophosphatas • is only abmA 3t)% active 
while the tuq}or itself 4ias inucli higher activity. Cancer- : 
oils rats also show a large increase in phosphatase in tiie 
blood. It appears that the activatoi is iraiisfcircd from 
the kidney to the bliMKl. A. W. I>o\ 

The ocqjorrehce of flavins in animal tissues. Hans v. 
KuUt and Krich Adler. Z^phystnl. Chrm. 223, 105 VJt 
(H)34). — Animal organs i idlest in vitamin Ha havi* also 
*lhc highest £|pvui content. LiViM ami kidney contain 
10-20 7 per g. of fresh wt., suprarenal and cot pus liiteiiiii 
5 10 7 , various other organs sHll less, and bliKnl ancl serum ‘ 
only 0 . 0267 . The iiietluxl^f detn. consisted in nieusuriiig 
the fliteiisitj' (4^1uotescevce of aq. solus. pr<‘pd. from Me Ac 
ixts., with pure hfctoflavin as the standard of comparison, 
'rile fluorescence attains a max. at Pu 7 but "disappears on 
athlii. of mineral acid oi* alkali or on reduction liv N.i.tS >04 
to the Icuco form. The ndmas ul fishVves arc ricli in 
flavin; suggesting a plivsiol. function in light sensitization, 
riie fluvip extd. from corpus luteuin of cows is accompanied 
bv a sulistance with blue lluorescenee, probably a seu»« - 
dary product fornicd dm mg the (oinse of extn. This is 
stalile to acid and alkali, also to oxidation and reduction. 

• A. W. Dov 

Enzymic histochemistry. Vll. K. Liiulefsti0ni-Lang 
and lldiiz IloUer a. Peptidase in the eggs of Psam- 
inechinus miliarls. Tc»re Philipson Z. p/tvstnl, Chrm 
223, 1 19-25(1931) ; rf. (\ A. 28, 2025®. b. Note on the 
distribution of the mitocbpndria of the Psammechiims egg ^ 
on centrifugation. K. Lindcrsti0tn-]^ang and H< in/. 
Holler. Ibid. 125-0. “Centrifugalioii of unfcTtih/eil sim 
iiichin eggs at 8(KH) 13(X)() revolutions per iinii. cans-', a 
stialification into 3 la vers? the upper Vonsisting of tin ^ 
\olk and having the gieatcst peptidase uetivitv towaid 
.il invlglyiMiie. The egg fragments collect at tin iiiteil.ux 
’ H'1 ween 1 he 2 upper layers. The lowi r layer of tin se tuu 
iiKjits is richer in peptidase than the iqipei . A. W. 1 >. 

The activation of "'papain" by vitamin C-irqn and its 
inhibition by vitan;^ C (ascorbic acid), h:rnst Masch- 
in.nui and ICrica Helinert. Z. physiol. Chrni. 223, 127- 
FjCUm). -Hydrolysis of gclatih b^ papain is inhilnted 
Ijv vitamin C but activated by vitamin C plus hV. Otlnt 
iiiel&ls such as Mn and Cu cannot nqdace l«'e in this activa- 
Mon. 'ISfiiiute iivantilics oi Cn coiiipletelv snppiess the 
.u iivatioii bv vitainm C d- DilTciciit bramls of com. 
t« lalm ar^not hydroly/ccl to the same extent bv the same 
pupil, of papain, but aftci activation of the enzyme by 
» V me thtt extent of hydrolysis is quite uniform. Acti- 
\ ilioti may occur eithtn* bv overcoming the influence of ni- 
liiiutory siibi^aiiccs or'^iy tnaking available new points of 
•Hack in the substrate, e. g., by reduction of SS to SH. 

vsleine completely counteracts the inhibition of papain 
i>\ vitamin C. Fe imt onlv overoomes the hiliibitioii liv 
Mlamin C, but activates the hydrolysis Ixivond that of 
9u lion -activated enzyme. Vitaniin C in combination 
'Mlh i«'c«thus const ituUvs a sp<*cial tvix* of .icti valor. 
IlMliolysis ill the presence of this activate^ is retarded in 
dll miiial stages but attains iti> max. velocity aft in .sj'veral 
his. A. W. Dux 

ReduciAK sttbstaiices of living tissues. R. Hierich and 
\ physiol^'hBm\ 223, .130-43(193.1); 

' I C. A. 27, 5:j4G.— On the liasis of I titration values and 
> 0 feeding exptSi evidcuctf is Ix.flcvcd to have U'cit ob- 


tained that exts. of various animal organs contain ascorbic 
acid, vitamin B« and another reducing substance, in addn. 
to the glutathione previously demoiiHtrated. In living 
tissue glutathione occurs only in its nnliax'd form. 

* A. W. Oox 
The problem of the reaction of protopUsm. (Now ex- 
perimental studies on auiebas.) Josef Spek and Roliert 
Chambers. Proloplasma 20, 37t) 400(1933). — The re- 

, actions of . 1 nuirha duhia when injected with the whole .series 
' t»f Clark and Lubs Pn^indicalors from hromopheiiol Ifliw 
to thymol blue were studied. These indicators wiTe also 
iiMxl in conjunction with NaOII, HCI, hu'tic acid and bnly- 
iic acid. Various .salts were also injected along with the 
lives, Mich as CaCL MgCb, MiiCb, /nSOi and L^(NC),), 
.iiid till*!! elTccts noted. I'wclve leferciices. F. L. O. 

The limiting cell layer. W. Kopac/4fw\ski . Proloplasma 
20, 107 3‘>(1933). -A lull discussion, hicludiiig structure 
I ot cells, their clietn. compn. and phvs. characteristii's, 
followed by K.*9 Conclusions. Two hundred and five 
lefenmces. I'. L- Uiinlap 

The influence of preservatives on the action of enzymes, 
'rii. Sabalilschka. Z. Untersiith. 67, 2(K1 4 

(1934); cf. Kluge, C. A. 28, 1723*. Polemical. 

F. L. Dunlap 

Influence of preservatives on animals suffering from 
avitaminosis. H. CrermT. Z. Vntersuih. Lrbensm. 67, 

* 205(19.31); cf. Khigo, C. .4. 28, 172J». -Polemical. 

F. L. Ihnilap 

Influence of preservatives on the action of enzymes and 
on animals suffering from avitaminosis. K. Kluge. Z. 
Cntrrsuch. lA'brnsm. 67, 205-0 (1934) .-yl'olcmic with 
Sibahlschka and withCiemei (cl. 2 pi ect ding abstracts). 

F. L. Dunlap 

The formation of urea from parbamino acids, hydan- 
, toins and albumins by the influence of enzymes (reduc- 

* tases) in neutral solution. Milsiinon Wada. /Vm. 
Imp Aitul. Cfokyo) 10, 17 20(1931). An tn/vnie is 
pteseiil ill milk, blood .itid paucicds or liver I'xt. which 
spilt > oil iiie.i from v.iiious curbumiiio acids, hvduiitoins 
and albiiinm. The eii/viiu is thei inolabile and its ch.ir- 
.ictei IS iiol I'll . 11 , although it appareiitlv is a reductase, 
smee mea loi million and reducing power run paiallel. 

k. C\ lUdei field 

Function of pw in the precipitation •of blood -serum pro- 
teins and lipoids by neutral salts, (). *Sandoi , A! IC.^Hon- 
ncloi and I*. (»orel Hull. sot. chitn. bud. 15, 1472 82 
(1931); cf. C. .1. 28. lOOr)®. When serum piolLMiis are 
pptd bv Mdchel)(H*nf ’s nif.thod by (NlIii) 2 S 04 at pu 3.0 
3.8 111 .* ppln of both pif»tiins and liponls is compute. 
The pioteuis aie not deiialuud. If a sola of the pi oleins 
coiilg. much (NIl 4 ) 2 S()i is gi.idndlW acidifieil with IDSOi 
the ppt, att.iinfa hist max at />ii r»..V>, thin largely ledis- 
solvis as moie aeid is added and again ppls., quantita- 
tively, at pu 3.7. ^ k. H- Oilsoii ^ 

Effect of temperature on the activity of amylase. S. 
rniiitmanii and L. Amliatd. Hull, sm dum. bud. 16, 
,15-51(1934). -See C. 1. 28, 7S7 *. 1724." L. K. CV. 

Hypoglucemic action of duodenal extracts. Jean La 
Harre and Jules lA*diut. Com pi. rnul. soc. hud. 115, 
75i» 2(1931); cf. C. .1. 28, 210'. Hydrolysis of secretin 
bv iwpsin or activated paiicreatiii gave a product which 
liad no hypopictic action oi sllmulaliug effect on intestinal 
sccielion, but which after oral oi intravenous iMlministra- 
tion caused a marked decrease in bliKid sugar in normal or 
pcimTcatectoniized dogs. L. K. Gilson 

'The calcium and sodium of [serum] protems. R. 
Ceniatesco aii(l 1. Ornstein. Compi. rrnd, soc, btol. 115, 
780 80934). — The proteins pptil. troiii bloixl seniiii by 
IClOH contain 82% of the total Ca of the serum and Jess 
9 than 1% of the Na. ^ L. K. Gtlsou 

Heat-inactivation of crystalline pepsin; the cntical m- 
crement of the process. Wilfrid J. Lroughlin. Btochem 
J. 27, 1779-88(1933). “ The process of hcUt-inactivqlioii 
follows the thexjrelical uniinol. cotyse. At,,a given temp, 
the rate of heat-iiiactivatioii vanes with the p\u being 
min. at 3 4.5 and iiiorcasiiig rapidly in cither direction 
Ix'vond this rouge. With regard to the effect of temp.. 
Hie critical iiicii mcnl of thi pioccss is of the order »»f 89, IKK) 
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caloricB. The beat4tiacUvation of ensymes «ad tlie Inat- 1 
denaturation of protetiw are anatogous eioept for the loca* 
tioQ of the min. apced (for whidi no eaidanatiofi can be 
offered at preaent). Beojamin Harrow 

The [^aicoohemical behavior of ledthln. m. The* * 
ele c tregamr e tlc behavior of lecdthfai-chaieeterol dimerdona. 
Christopher W. Price. Btadiem, J. 27, 1781>-02(!033) ; 
cf. C. A 27, 44($4. — ^Tlie mobUity*^H relationship of dis- 








5. Mid' tint of Upue iqr - 0.«6e. 0.1 N NaOH 
No evidence was foudd of the pmince in the Iddfiey of di- 
saccharidas6« ledthinaae^ dtpeptidaae or protease. 

* B. S. Levine 

The peifoaUm of the Iddnsy witli jydNqphoric arid eater. 
Masamichi Morii, Kimiaki Shibiiya and Yutaka Iwaki. 
Arb. dfiU, AJA, Anai. IwA. Kaiser. Vnkf. KytAo Ser, C, 
No. 4, 52-3(1933); cf. C. d4. 27, 1647.— Per&sion expts. 


has been detd . There is no change^ the mobility at vari- 
ous pn values or in the position of the isoelec, print pro- 
duced by the addn. of cholesterol to lecithin. The bonds 
or groufp responsible for the formati<yi of the lecithin- 
cholcstenil complex cannot be the amphoteric groups of 
the lecithin or those on which ion adsorption takes plac'c. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Velocity of solubility of various sai^es of dental 
enamel. Frank F Kanthak. J. Denial Research 14, 
21 -8( 1934) . — Powd dried enamel from'tecth of individuals 
of various ages (0 07 yts.) had the av. Ca:P ratio 2.38, 
and a quite unifonii content of these elements. Both this 
ratio and the rate of soln. of the enamel in an acetate liuffer 
of />H 4.60 liore no apparent relation to either age or the 
state of the teeth. Joseph S. Hepburn 

The coagulation of muscle plasma, u. The eolubllity 
of myoein K. C. Smith. Proc, Roy, Soc, (London) 
B114, 494-605(11134); cf. C. A, 24, 3044 —The coagula- 
tion of muscle plasma is due to the pptu. of myosin from a 
sol which is nut origineUy present in muscle, Imt is formed 
by addn. of salt to the muscle liefore expression of the 
plasma. The soly. of myosin depends upon the conen. of 
salts, pn and the total protein conai. In the muscle of a 
living rabbit, not more tlian 10% of the total myosin is 
pn^sent as a sol. n Josi'ph S. Hepburn 

Phase changes in enzyme systems: azotsse activity in 
relation to pn. Dean Burk and Hons Lineweaver. J, 
Phys. Cheni. 38, 35-40(1934). — Azotase activity in Asa- 
tobacter varies abruptly with Pr. A characteristic zero 
limit at 5.97 is approached reversibly and iierpendicularly. 
Phase-rule analysis implicates a 2«component heterogene- 
ous system with 3 phases in eqiiil at the crit. Pn — 
aq., active nou-aq. and inactive tioii-aq. The active (basic) 
component exists above the crit. Ph; the inactive (acidic) 
one below. Slight 'lihase ncn-homogencity may occur 
Ixitween 5.97 and 6.37. Interpretation of the abrupt 
pR function, alternative to phase change, such as normal 
acid -base dissocn., large mol.-wt. change, multiple 
basicity and minimal charge or p. d. have been discanlcd 
as inconsistent with one or more characteristics of the re- 
action. Phase-rule applications to microheterogencous 
systems, surfaces and problems of general enzyme reaction 
velocity and stability are indicated briefl;^. L. K. 

Cytothrome and the auppoaed direct ■pectroecopic ob- 
servation of oxidase. I). Kcilin. Nature 133, 290 1 
(1934); cf. C, A, 27, 5342. — ^I'he absorption bands of 
cytochrome from microorganisms may be shifted in either 
direction from the normal. Bands arc shown for baker's 
yeast, brewer's yeasts, B, tnegaiherium, Asotobacter, Rs, 
colt and B, proieus, F 4 S. coli and CO, Es. coU with () and 
KCN, and oxidized Rs, coli. All the absorption bands of 
hematm compds. sten by the direct spectroscopic examn. 
of cells of diifcrent organisms belong either to fne hematin 
or to the difterent components; not to the oxidase or the 
O-transporting enzyme (of Warburg). W. D. L. 

Fhos^tases of the bovine kidney. IV. V. A study 
of other enzymes in the enzyme powder of the kidney. 
Masamichi Morii. Arb. driU. Abt. Anai. Inst. Katser. 
Umv. Kyoto Ser. C, No. 4, 1-9, 16-^(1933); cf. C. A. 
27, J647. — By pptn. with MeOH and dialysis M. obtained 
an enzyme powder from bovine kidney ext. which hydro- 
lyzed carbohydrate H|P 04 and £t pyrophoephoric esters, 
but which had no effect on the glyoerqph^horic acid 
ester. He infers that the agent of bovine kidney ext. 
which hydrolyzes glycerophosphoric acid differs from the 
one whk'h hydrolyzes ortho- and pyrophosphoric esters. 
Methods ased for the sepn. of the enzymes hy pptn. with 
CiiClf, FeCta and AlCh are descrilied. The activity of 
tlie kidney dtastasi^ is expressed by the formula — 




The HiPOi'oster is recovered from the pcifusioa fluid in its 
original state. B. S. Levine 

Bomumes, vitamins, coli growth and carcinoma. 
Fritz Ludwig and Julius v. Ries^ Schweiz^ med. Woeh^ 
sekr. 64, 141-6(1934). — ^Thc influcuce on the growth of 
rat carcinoma ahd wheat seedlings of various hormone 
and vitamin prepns. with and without light is described. 

• Miltdn Levy 

3 The organic acids of urine. W. Mcoke. Z. ges. 
exptl. Med. 92, 688-91(1934).- -The dissocn. const, of 
creatinine is 5.9 X 10*^^ at 21**. The org. acids of urine 
fall intv 2 groups. One group has consls. lictwcen 10** 
and 10~* and the other between 3 X 10"^ and 10“^. On 
alk. diets the acids of the second group increase. M. L. 

The heat liberated by f^e beatiiig heart. Vm. A new . 
method of analyzihg waves of heat production, alao a study 
. of variability of heat produeflon, aaaociated directly with 
the contnu^e act. C. D. Snyder. Am. J. Physiol 
107, 551-67(4934); cf. C. A.t2, 1786.--Hcat production 
in heart muscle, both in the ahknee and^^mfince ri O, 
may vary considerably. • J. F. Lymaq 

Redistrihutiona of water following transfuridns and in- 
fusiotts. E. F. Adolph, M. J. Oerbasi and Ml J. Lcporc 
Am. J. Physiol, Iffl, 047-66(1934). -Addn. bf flqid l<» 
the blood caust'd cmmicii. whciy*vi|r the infusion Uiquid was 
^ more dil. than blcxid vnth resiiect to colloids, cibn though 
Uie crystalloids were highly coued. Wlien tht infusion 
fluid was blood itself a similar conen. occurred. jWhen tin 
fluid exerted rollciid fismotic pressure only slight W greaUr 
than that of the plasma, as 6% gelatin or acacia, then watei 
was attracted into the blood stream and kept there for at 
least 1 hr., the limit of observation. J. P. Lyman 
Max V. Frey H. Rein. Ergebntsse Physiol, 35, 1 << 


(1933) -An obituary. 

Olaf Hammaraten. T. Thunberg 
35, 33 31(1933).— An obituary. 

Gustav Bmbden. H. J. Deuticko^ 
35, 31-49(1933) .—An obituary. 

* Ai 


C. M. McCay 
Krgebntsie Physiol 
C. M. McCay 
Ergebntsse Physiol 
C, M. McCav 


Chemical processes in tissue culture. Albert Fischer 
Effgehnisse Physiol, 35, 82-1 15(1 933) •— A n*vicw involviii, 
modern concepts of vitamins, hormones vnd pigmAits 

C. M. McCa> 

, New methods of organic chemistry in physiology. •H 
Willstaedtt Ergebntsse Phystol, 35, 116-57(1933).— Tin 
review covers more recent syntheses of on^* compds , stic h 
as pyrroles, of inlcrc*jt biochemist. C. M. McCav 
Chemical studies of natural pigments. E. Bcrgm&tin 
Krgebnisse Physiol, 35, 158-300(1933).— An extensive n 
view. C. M. McCay 

The use of enzymes in the study of fkotein structure 
K. Linderstr6ra-I.Ang. Ergebntsse Physitd. 35, 415 
8 (1933),— A review. C. M.<McCa\ 

The chemical nature at enzymes. W. l^ngenbecl 

Ergebntsse Physiol. 35, 470-97(1933). — A reiflew. 

f C. M. McCay 

Enzymes containing hemin. Karle Zeile. Ergebnnse 
Ph^iol. 35, 498-537(1933).— A review. C. M. McC 
Changes which soliflioiis of monosaccharides undergo 
when heated in the autoclave. V. Cianci and L. Pannum 
BoU, soc. ital. hid. sper. 8, 1684-7(1933). — In a previous 
^ communication (cf . C. A . 27, 2170) the results obtayu d 
by heating glucose sc^. in the autoclave were fcporri il 
The same procedure has been used iu studying solns of 
fructose and galactose. In general, under the same exptl 
conditions, the 8 sugars bc^ve alike; the changes 
riighUy more marked hi fructose than in glucose, and 
le^ in galactose solus. In unbuffered srins. the carann ti 
zation of fructosi* ix more intense. Changes whirii solu- 
tiems of disaccharides undeigo when heated in the auto 
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dm. Ibid, 16^7^1 .-**8u&rose» lactoM ^nd maltoic i 
solos, were sul^ectea to tbe same ezptl. «coiixlltions. 
Sucrose was lem afieeted while lactose and maltose solns. 
showed more madred changes than sucrose^ but less than # 
the monosaodiarKie solns. Howevert the course of Ute 
reactions, inydlvedis the same for all sugars: solns. of 
sugars heated to 134'’ for 80 min. in the auto^ve become 
acid and this acidity increases by increasing (1) temp, and 
time until a pdnt of equil. is reached ; (2) the initial pn of . 
the loin.; (3) the conen. of the sugar; (4) tlie ooncii. of 
the buffer. The last is the mopt important factor since it 
displaces the equil. of the reaction, thus ix^miitting the 
formation of caramel and a production of acid proijortional 
to the buffering power of the soln. Peter Mastuvi 
The influence, of the buffer veronal-acetate on the 
dumges^which aolutionB of ducose undesgo in the auto- 
clave. V. Ciauci. BoU. soc. ttal, bioL sper, 8, 161H-4 
(1933). — results obtained with u phosphate biiffcr ^ 
were compared with those with the Michaelts veronal- 
acetate buffer. The changes prcKlueed in heating the 
glucose ^In; were of similar natun^ if judged 4rom the 
intensity of color and the amt. of tit rat able acid produced. 
These 2 factors arc related to the coiicn. of buffer used re- 
gardless of whether it is phosidiaW or^he veroiial-aceLuto 
buffbr. 1'hc quant. difTeFence noted is ascriln'd to the 
differGUCC in the coiicn. and dissocn. of the substances ^ 
functioning oi buffers in the 2 solus. The more intensive ' 
ii^on o( th%phosphatc bSffer with respect to other buffers 
is ascrib^ to the marked tmffer power of the phasphati^ 
which probably li1>cratc a largei no. of«OH ions. The 
amt. of acid produced is related to the quunlity of OM 
ions free or capalile of lieconiing frcei The velocity of 
reaction is, therefore, dependent on the conen. of Oil 
ions cm; on the ^n. • * Peter Musiicoi 

The reaction of a^cular tissues to various degrees of ' 
acidity and alkalinity. Silvio Hrambitla. Spenmcntale 
87, 417-34(1933). — Thd joint tissue has a high bMfferiiig 
capacity. Onlyasolns. as far fioni neutral as 0.1 N HCI 
or NaOU cause inflammation. A. 1C. Meyet 

Changes in tissues caused by papain digestion. M . Cal- 
einai. Sperifnentale 87, 437 *40(1933). —The rcsistanei 
some tiasuG elements and the changes produced in others 
by papain activated wij.h cysteine have licim invesligiited. 

, A. 15. Meyer ' 

Animal fat pigmqnts. L. Zeehmeister and P. 'I'lTzsoti. 
Her, 67B, 154 *509.31) . Prom 000 g. of fatty tissue from a 
cow, JO mg. of a pigmenf was ol>taineti by exfn. with ale^ 
KOH and subsequent sapoii., then cxtii. with ether. ^The 
hpodhrome bv s]KH:tral studies appeared to be a mi xt. of cc- 
and /3-carQtenc. James C. Munch 

• Reform of the nomenclature of bioloncal chemistry. 
Anon. NomenckUura chim. 4, C3-5(19.34}.-f A summary 
of decisions atflhc confcrcni'es of the International Ihiioii 
of Chemistry, 1923-;i(). ^ ^Austin M. Piitlerson 

The electromotive force in biological systems. I. The 
effect of homologous carbamates on the e. m. f. of frog 
skin. Edgar J. Boell and A. 11. Taylor. J. Cellular 
Compx rhysioP. 3, 355-33(19.33) .—A Iwlmic is desiTilx'd 
by means of which practically continuous detn. ol the 
individual e. m. fs. (ff a no. of frog skins can Im' made. 
The e. m. f . depressions of frog skin are reliable indications 
«)f the rdative effectiveness of homologous urcthans and 
.ire in accordance with Traiibe's rule. The correlation of 
surface activities aud e. m. f . effects suggests that the lalliT 
are due to adsorption of the urcthans on cellular interfaces. 
11. The surface activity of homologous carbamate solu- 
tions. A. B. Taylor and Edgar J. Bocll. Ibid, .385 95. — 
I'lic^lepreasiqps of the surface tension of water by homolo- 
f^us carbamates are recorded and arc found to tie iii 
.tccordhnce with Traube's rule. T. H. Rider 

Photodynamic action. IV. Photostimulation of skeletal 
muade. C. R. Spealman and H. F. Blum. /. Cellular 
‘ f'omp. Physiol. 3, 897-404(19.33); cf. C. i4. 2d, 25^. - 
I'he productioa of contracture imfrog skeletal muscle by 
Mltra-violet light is independent of the pn;sence of mol. 

^ whereas the response to photodynaniic action (rc- 
to visible light in the presence of a photoactive dye) 


' oocurs only in the piesence of mol. Oi. The two actions 
are bdieved to involve different mechanisms. T. H. R . 

The comhination of earbop monoxide with hemocyinin. 
Raymond W. Root. J, Bud, Cham. 104, 2.39-44(1^34) .— 
The hemocyanin of IJmulus serum combines with CO to 
form a compd., but the affinity of the hemocyanin for 
CO 18 only about 6% of that for Oi. One mol. of (>j or CO 
is found for every 2 atoms of Cu present in the hemocyanin. 

^ Oj dissocn. cturves for the serum in the presence and ab- 
' sence of CO are given. K. V. TTiimann 

The chemical nature of rennsn. Henry Taulier and 
Israel S. Kleiner. J, Biol, Chem. 104, 250-60(1934).— 
A highly active tprepii. of renniti was complctgly inacti- 
vated by dil. pc'psiti or trypsin in about 10 hrs. at 40'’, 
but uiiuffected by erepsin. Attempts to ronflrm the n*- 
suits of Dyckerhoff and Tewes (C, A, 27, 2105) by sus- 
pending edrstin in reniiin .solns. were unsuccesidul, 

I the edcslin never flaking on more than half the activity of 
tiie original rennin prepn. Rennin is a true protein and 
i.s not morclv adsottKd on a protein carrier. It is also 
distinct from tK^isin. K. V. Thimann 

Studies on tr^sin. I. The chemical nature of tf:fp- 
sin. Isracd S. Kleiner and Henry TaulxT, J. Biol. 
Chem. 104, 207 70(19.34). By autolyzlng pig pancreas 
for 18 tnonUts with 33% ale., dialyzing and pplg. 4 times 
with MeiCO, a trypsin prepn. was obtained frcefrcMn pro- 
^ tciu. Its activity was about the same as that of Norlbrup 
and Kiinitz' crysl. trypsin (6*. .1. 2d, 5584) aud it stifl 
possessed some milk-clot ling power. Conclusions: 

'frypsin is not essentially a protein, and milk-clotting 
]K>wer is a property of trvf>sin. 11. The effect of trypsin 
on casein. Henry Tauber and Israel S. Kleiner. Ibid. 
271-4. — Milk was not clotted by coned, trvpsin solus, 
but only by solus, of 0.1% couch, or less. After exposuic 
fot 10 inin. to solus, too cemed. to clot, the milk could not 
lx‘ clotted even by active rennin prepns. ifoweviT, this 
destrut'tive action of tiypsiii could lx* |nxs vented by bring- 
ing the pH to the acid side to depn^ss the hydrolytic action. 
With iH*psin, trypsin and rennin the velocity of milk 
coagulation increases with the H-ion conen. K. V. T. 

Glyozalase. I. The applicability of the manometeic 
method to the study of glyozalase. Muriel B. Platt and 
15. P. Sehrocdcr. J. Bud. Chent. 104, 281 97(1033); 
cf. Lohiiianii, C. .1. 2d, *^2; 27, A 7, 4200; pri§avi5itts, 
C, A. 26, 1.307.— riie glyc»xulase of acelonc-ycast may be 
detd. inaiiuinetrically through the COi set free from CaCOa 
by the lactic acid prcKluced. I'hc correction for gas 
evolved by side reacticnib Ls small, and the results are re- 
producible to 2%. At 25** with low coticris. of gluta- 
thione (OSH) and AcCHO the rale of reaction is inde- 
pendent of j|j)ic coiicn. of sulistrate and closely propor- 
tional to the conen. of enzyme. With increasing OSH 
cunens., the rale increases to a max., then slightly de- 
creases. Further, in the higher GSII conens., the rate is 
iio longer independent of Hie AcCHO, but tx*romes partly 
proiMirlional to it. Mixts. of AcCHO with OSH rapidly 
lose their SH groups, indicating that the 2 substana*s com- 
bine to form a complex ; this complex is bi^lie ved to be the 
sulistrute for glyoxolase. However, even with 68 moles 
AcCIIO to 1 of GSH, coratunalion, of the G^I is only 
87% eomplele. When the enzyme has been poisoned 
with iodoacetate, it can lie reactivated by washing the 
yeast aud adding GSH ; hence iodoacetate does not destroy 
the enzyme but exerts its action on the GSH. K. V. T. 

Some analyses of azonrotehu: casein, gelatin and 
zein coupled with arsanilic add. Wm. C. Boyd and 
Sanford B. Hooker. J. Biol. Chem. 104, 329*37(1934) .* 
The view of Pauly {C. A. 9, 2905) that diazonium compds. 
•couple only with the histidine and tyrosine in the protdn 
mol. was tested by cemplitig casein, gelatin and zein with 
arsanilic acid and detg. the As:N ratio in the resulting 
azoprotein. In each product the As:N A^tio was greater 
than that calcd. from the content of these 2 amino acids 
in the protein, and on subsequently trtnting again with 
diazonium compd. coupling continued and the ratio further 
increased. The amt. of arsanilic acid or of p-araonic acid - 
azonaphthylamine which could lie adsortM oti the pure 
protein or the azoprotein was too small to account for the 
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increased ratio by adsorption of impurities. No evidence 
could be obtained, however, that diazotized arsanilic acid 
couples with any amhio acid other than liistidine and 
tyrosine, although 16 pure amino acids were tried. The 
evidence is thus against Pauly's view, although no ex- 
planation is availaUc. K. V. Thinuujn 

The basic amino acids of keratins. The basic amino 
acid content of human finger nails and cattle horn. Ricliard 
J. Block. BioL Ckem. 104, 33S)-41( 1934) .—The 
finger nails contained, resp., 0.40, 2.42 and 9.3%, and the 
cattle horn (outer layers) 0.64, 2.76 and 9.8% of histidine 
and lysine and arginine . The ratios histidine : lysine ; argi- 
nine are t|?us 1 :6: 15 and 1 :5: 13, agreeing with those pre- 
viously found for other keratins by Block and Vickery (C. 
j4 , 25, 6903), but not with those found by Abderhalden and 
Ileyns (C\ A, 26, 3626, 3627). The view that ihis 
ratio is tsrpical of Iwratins os a class is thus*supported. 

1^. V. Thintann 

The basic amino acids of serum proteins. II. The 
effect of heating to 58^ Richard J. Block. 7. Btol. 
Chem. 104, 343-6(1934); cf. C. A, 28, 1064". -After 
heating cattle serum to for 1-3 hrs. there was no signifi- 
cant decrease in albumin and no increase in globulin 
The amts, of liasic amino acids in the 2 proteins were al.so 
the same whether heated or utihcate<l, the histidine, argi- 
nine and lysine constituting 2.0, 6.0 and 9.6% of Ihc ^ 
biunin and 0.8, 6.0 and 6.3% of the globulin, rosp The 
albumin Is thus richer in lysine, m. A chemical rela- 
tionship between serum proteins of various origins. 
Richard J. Block, Dunir-l C. Darrow and M. Katherine 
Cary. Ibid. 347-50.- The total proteins of human bl(K>d 
serum — normal and from cases of nephrosis — of dog and 
cow scrum, and of human urine, were amUvzod for their 
iMisic amino acids and foi* the albumin: globulin ratio. 
Though the latter varied considerably, the amts, of ba.sie 
amino acids were very const., the molar arginine: lysine 
latio being 10.17 or l(kl8 in every cas<‘. Since siTiim 
albtunin has a higher lysine ccnilcnt than th(* globulin (cf. 
afjove abstr.), it follows that the septi. into albumin and 
globidin is an artificial process, depending on the n*agent 
used. The constancy of coinpti. of the total protein justi- 
fies consideration of the serum proteins as a chemically 
related group like the l^eratiiis. K. V. Thimaiin 

The preparation of a civstalllae globulin from the al- 
bumin fraction of cow milk. A. H. Palmer. 7. BtoL 
Chetn. 104, 359 72(1934). -After pptn. of the casein 
from milk whey by acid and coiien. of the filltate by freez- 
ing out most <jf the water, 36% of the coagulahle pioteiii 
could he obtained cryst. The globulin was first remoyi'd 
by Na2S04 and the reinaining protein then pptd. by in- 
creasing the concii. to 36 g. NasS04 ywr l(X4cc. at 30”. 
The ppt. was redissolvcd, dialyzed and brought to pH 6.2 
and left to crystallize. Crystals up to 3 iiim. in length 
were obtained. Since the cryst. protein is insol. inwatei; 
between pii 4.5 and 6.5 it must Ik* clas.sed as a globulin, 
although it is not pptd. by half satu. with (N1 14)2804. 
Detns. of tlic soly. in NaCl and Na2S04 solns. show that 
over the range studied log S is proportional to where 
5 is the soly. in salt solus, of ionie strength m (fjer KKK) 
g. water). • K. V. Thiitiann 

The specific gravity of ^tiictic solutions of serum al- 
bumin and serum globulin. R. 1... Nugent and L. W. 
Towle. 7. Bioi, Ckem, 194, 396-8(1934). — When using 
the sp. gr. of plasma as a measure of its protein content, 
one must know the relative influences of the albumin and 
globulin on the sp. gr. The sp. grs. of mixts. of beef 
serum albumin and globulin in 0.9% NaCl at Pii 7.3-7.6 
were Uicrefore detd. at various protein concus. For all 
albumin : globulin ratios the sp. gr. « 1 .0067 -f 0.00273 
where C is the total protein conen. in ixTcentage. The 2 
proteins thus have identical sp. grs. in soln. K. V. T. 

Activity coefiic&iit of egg albumin in the presence of 
ammonium sulfate. Crawford F. Failey. 7. Phys, 
Chem, 37, 1076-K2(10;i3). — The log. of the activity coeff. 
of egg albumin in the presence of (NIl 4 )iS 04 , calcd. from 
osmotic data, is a linear function of the salt conen. The 
activity coejf. is in satisfactory agreement with soly. 
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1 mcasuretnents when account is taken A the eompn. of 

the solid phase. dFrank Urban 

Determinafion of enzyme dissociation constants. Hans 

• Ltneweaver and Dean Burk. 7. Am. Cbfm\ Soe, 56, 658- 
66(1934). — Graphical methods iuvolvmg const, slopes 
and straight-line extrapolations have Imn developed for 
testing and interpreting kinetic data and for detg. dtssocn. 
consts. of enryme^ulistrate and enzyme-inhibitor compds. 

2 and other related consts. when the data are found to be 

consistent with an assigned mechanism. Reprcscntaiivc 
analyses are given for invertasc, rofiinasc, amylase, citric 
dehydrogenase, catalase, oxygenase, cstera<ie> and lipa.se, 
involving substrate activation, substrate inhiUtion, gen- 
eral competitive and noncompetitive inhibitfon, steady 
states and reaction^ of\arious orders. The varioas meth- 
ods described are applicable to gen. chem! catalyst homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous. • C. J. 'West 

3 Enzymes of lichens and the constitution of bpibilicaric 

acid. Georg Roller and Gerhard Pfeiffer. MotuUsh. 62, 
3.59 72(1933); cf. C. A . 27, .3926. — ^'Fhc presence of orci- 
Tiol carborcylic acid in exts. of lichens was proved to Ixr 
due tf» the actioti of an enzyme cin umbilicaric ac*ifi. The 
formula for the latter is lielieved to be: • 

HC.CMciC— C09C:CHTr -CMe HC.CMe:CCOaII 

IIO(!.ai— doMe Hcl : C(OH) C(Xxl— CII : doil. 

^ J. JeWillamaii 

Enzymic splftting of disacchaiMe glucosid^. t ^it^gfried 
R. Petersen. Ber. Verhandl, sdchs: Akad, Wiss, Leipzig 
Miith.-phys. Klassz 85, 164-65(1933).— Wlien the OH 
of the fourth C atom of nr-phenol lactosidc aud of ^-phenol 
ccllobioside is substituted by cither MeO or an rn'id, it*, 
hydrolyzability by nr-gliicosidase of yeast is almost .en- 
ttn4y lost. If the sulistitulion* is«hy another simar the 

g lohs in activity is almost as great. fCmulsin coiitliins a 
^-inalLosidiLsc which is probably not identical with its 
glueosidose. • J. J. Willamaii 

Biol, detection of radioaclivity of is'ks (Muck) 3 
Hydration of solute ions in rclutio'i to acnlity, alky, and 
Pn (Mint) 2. 

Kobn-Abrest, E.: Precis de toxicologic. Paris: G 
Doin & Cic. 400 pp. V. 60 

^ Leschke, Erich: Clinical 'roxicglogv: Modern Mctli- 

° ixls in tlic i)iagiiosis and Treatment ol Poisoning., Incor 
poratkig Material on Industrial Pojsotiiiiv;, l)y Franz 
Koelsch, and wit ti 2 Afipendices : 1 . The Prevention and 

Compensation of Industrial J^nsdniiig, hv Franz Koelsch, 
*2. The Detection of Poistniing, Mortem, by Karl 
Mehhier. Translated by C. P. Stewart imd <). Dafiei 
].^nidun: J. & A. Churchill. 391 pp. I5s 

Mcdizinische Kolloidlchre Ivditcsl by L. Lichtwit^ 

7 Raph. Ed. Licsegang, and Karl Spiro. J7g. 1. Dresden 
Th. Steinkopff. I’p. 233 301. M. \ -Reviewed ni 
7 .Im. Med. .1s.w 102, 1184(1931). Cf. C\ .1.28. 
2026*. • • 

B METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R. nKNKDlC 

Determination of amino acids and peprones in uiutm 

8 scrum. K. Cherlmliez and I. Tnisfus. Compe, rend 

S(fC. phys. hist, nat. 50, 164-5(1933) *iii Arch, .w» 

phys. nat, 15, July -Aug.— NIH acids and pep\ones in 
blood seiuiii art* detd by addn. of 440lid and satd. aq 
(NH4)2Sf)4, filtration from pptd. proteins, addit. of a U \ 
stdn. of Iriicelohvdriiidene, boiling, extn. of the ppt. wiili 
AmOH, removal of extraneous coloring matter by 0.6V< 
NaOH, and •color inatchrng of the resulting ale. s^)ln 

• against a standard glycine soln. • B. C. A 

9 lodometric determination of sugars in human milk, 
M, Polonovski and A, lAspagiiol. Compt, rend, iot 
biol, 107, 301 3(1931).— Gynolactose (I) conibiue.s with 
about 33% of the amt. of I corresponding with an equal 
wt. of lactose or the third sugar of human milk; the Cu- 
reducing power is, however, the same. The (I) content 
of milk sera is detd. by hydrolysis and iodometry. 

4 B. C. A. 

New Nessler reagent. Hans J. Fuchs. Z, phy^ol. 
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Chtm. Z^, 144^(19^). — ^ stable Nessler reagent is 
obtai^ ^ snbsttuting Lil and LiOH for KI W KOH. 

■ “**• g- Lil.HiO in 21) 

cc. d»id. Hrf) and set aside 2 cc. Add 30 g. of purified . 
Hg and shake while cooling until the I color has disap- 
pemd. JDecant and test for free I with 1% starch solii. 
Add small quantities of the 2-cc. portion »t aside, mitil 
the starch reaction becomes pos. Dil. to 200-cc. and pour 
intol 1. of LiOH sola, prepd. as follows: dissolve 1 kg. 
LiOH in 5 1. HtO contg. a few cc. of ILSOi (lo remove 
traces of Ba), heat to Ijoiliiig with frequent shaking, 
rater throughr glass wool into a flask contg. some liquiil 
paraffin whmh forms a layer to exclude COa, and adjust 
to 3.6 JV alky, by addn. of Xhe Li-Ncasler re- 

agent thus prepd| does not flocculate wlien kept several 
months a| room temp, and exposed to light.* A. W. Dox 
Creatina and mjathiine metabolism. I. Method of 
creatinine dletennination in urine and blood. H. Licb 
anch M. K. ZaclicrI. Z. physiol, Chem. 223, 109’7n 
(1034). — Fot dctu of creatinine by the Jaff6 color reac- 
tion, the measurement of the extinction coeff. by means of 
the Pulfnch photometer with green filter SSJ is claimed 
to*bc more reliable than the usual colorimetric method. 
Details of tcjrhnic and calcn. of results are given. 

, _ A. W. Dox 

The potential of the yellow«ozidation-reduction pigment. 
R. Bicrich atlfl A. I^ng. Z. physiol. Chem. 223, 180-4 
(1964).~JJymsing a Au "leclrode the potential of the 
yellow CHCla-sol. oxiffation-reduetinu pigment of mam- 
malian tissue was detd. over the On range 1.13 U.4Ci. 
The normal potential at Pn 7 and 20^ is —208 niv. referred 
to the N H electrode. i A. W. Dox 

The tedinic of the analysis of protoplasm. W. W. 
Lepeschkin. Pfotopilas,ha ^20, 321-6(1933).— For chem. 
analysis* protoplasmic material shotdd be either living or 
suitably preserved with material which d<K*s not denfiture 
or dehydrate the protein Ixxlies or affect the polysaccha- 
rides. For this igirpose, niatcrial contg. ale. is unsuited. 
I'he salt content of the material should l>c as low as |)os- 
sible and a higli CaCOj content is particiOarly unfavor- 
able. A microscopic control of the protoplasmic material 
IS alisolutelv necessary. Watcr-sol. and watcr-iiisol. 
siilistaiiccs of protoplasiii should be analyzed separately, 
Iwause they can play different rules. I'\)r the investiga- 
tion of thd conipu. of protein bodies of protopiisrn, hydnoly- 
sis of the matcriul with 5 % IJ2SO4 is rccoiiiiiieudcd. 

» • F. L, Dunlap 

Preservation and examination, chemical and optical* 
coloration of urine sediments. Preparation of permanbnt 
slides. I'aul Lohugl. Pharm.Ztf^. 79, 228-31(1931). - 
rhotonficrographs of utine sediments, wax, hvalin and 
ipTthelial casts are shown in connection with a complete . 
description of the technic eiiiployed. NV. O, E. 

HistochemiciA detection of fats. Rich. Wasickv and K. 
Anpirant. Setentia Phann. ft ltd (1931). — The histo- 
clicm. detection of fats may Ik‘ effected hv specirti* lipase 
saixin. To this end a sobi. oi panei\*atiniim absohitnm 
Merck prepd. yjjth a iKirate buffer pu — 8 is used. The 
enzymi6 sapon. is fccogtiized liy erystn. in needles of the 
liigher fatly acids, after tn*atmeiil of the sample for 
several hts. to days in an incubator at 37^. The unsat d 1 
aeids of tl^e olcic and litioleic series appear in droplet birm. 
i or the recognition of split acids, recourse is had to their 
soly. in 95% ale., atfd their liehavior toward a mixt. of 
said. NaiCC^ soln. with a 1% NaOII soln. (9:1), as well 
as toward lime water and toward Cu(OAc)t soln. With 
the NdfCOt reagent the droplets r suiting from the action 
ol lipase show instantly an energetic ami cHaraeterisUc 
iiiyelifl formation. On account of the general distribution 
>l«>lcic,and other unsaid, acids in tlie fats of organized 
tissues and cells the myelin reaction n*sulls in greater 
less degree following this procedure. With lime water 
ill place of the NasCOi reagent, the liquid acids yield Ca 
' ips in the form of blunt-sided or rounded protrusions in 
tlir acid droplets, finally gray, ndt infrequently ersrst.- 
JUpearing masses Addn. of 60% H9SO4 transfonns the 
soaps into globules of lu:ids and CaS04, which crystai- 
h/(*s sm^l or large needles, adhering frequently to the 


acid droplets. Cu(OAc)t changes the acid droplets into 
blue transparent globutes or blue Cu soaps. The Twit- 
chel cleavage with **Divul8on L’* did not pn>vc satisfactory 
in the htstochem. fat detection. The elaidin test may be 
utilized in the characterization of nondrying oils in tissues 
by exposure of the sample in a hanging drop of HsO to the 
fumes from Cu and HNQi, whereby a pos. test is shown by 
pptn. of fine nccdle-likc stars. A soln. of C(N02)4 in 
95% ale. (1:4) colors oil droplets (with glycerides of 
unsatd. acids in sectiAiis of fat-contg. tissues) yellow. 

W. O. E. 

The standardization of assayed biological products. F. 
Brudre. BuU. Jhc. chtm. biol. 16, 150-9(1934).— Dis- 
cussion. L. E. Gilson 

Microdetermination of calcium in the serum of blood. 
P. Wenger, Ch. Cinicrmaii and P. Borgeaud. Mikro^ 
chemie 14, 1 11-68(1934). — Details arc given for obtaining 
CaCi()4 from the in 2 cc. of serum and titrating the 
ppt with KM11O4 soln. W. T. H. 

Detection of enzymes by spot tests. H. N. Sastri and 
M. Srecnivasaya. Mikrochemte 14, 159 00(1934). —As 
reagents use one or more of the following: 0.6% sol. 
starch, 0.5% iiiulin, 0.5% cane sugar, 0.6% salicin, 
0.5% indicaii, 0.2% olivi*-oil emulsion, 0.2% EiOAc- 
watcr emulsion, l%urea, 1% tincture of guaiaciim, tyro- 
sine. Place a drop of the* ri*agenl on fat-free fdter paper, 
add a drop of the fluid to Ik tested and allow to remain under 
ahuinidiiied bc41 jar for 30-60 min. The colors obtained* 
with diastase, inulase, inverlase, einulsiti, lipase, butyrase, 
ureasi% phenoUsr's and t vrosinase arc given . With am vlase 
and urease a mmlilied drop test can be curried out on a glazed 
ponvlain spot plate. Mix a drop of the starch indicator 
with a drop of the fluid and examine the color from time 
to time. ^ W.T. II. 

Simple Tyndallimetric method for determining tryprin. 
E. Herzfeld Mikrochemir 14, 245-50(1931). — The prin- 
ciple of the method consists in adding the trypsin to au 
alliumin soln. of dcfiuite Tyndall effect and detg. the 
Tyiiilall value after 2 hrs. of iiiculKitiori. A 1% soln. of 
NaHCO^ aet.s as a suitable buffer. Into the 1st and 2nd 
of a scries of tulKs place 1 cc. of the Inxly fluid to lx* tested 
or a NaHCOs ext of the same. Every tulx' of the series 
except the Isl slumld con^n at the start 1 cc. of 1% 
NallCOi soln. Mix the contents of the 2nd*tubc and 
pi}K*t off 1 cc. into the 3rd tulie and continue in the same 
wav until 10 or even 25 tutx*s are obtained in series with 
each contg. half as much of the material to he tested as 
the .one before. Then, to each tulx;, add 1 cc. of fresh 
alhiimin soln. which is prepd. as follows: DU. 20 cc. of 
cattle serum to 100 cc. with distd. water, transfer to a 
iKakcr and hunt over a small flame while stirring with a 
rubber-tipped rod. At the Imiling temp, add sufficient 
1% AcOH (not over 2 cc.) until a coarsely dispersed or 
stpmgly opalescent colhUdal soln. is olitained without ap- 
preciable flcKciilatioii. Filler hot through cotton and use 
oftci coohiiR under running water. After adding the fresh 
albumin soln. mix and heat 2 hrs. in tlie incubator oven and 
then del. the Tyndall effects of the various tubes. 

W.T. H. 

Micro -iodometric determination ob iron (iron content 
I of thyroid glands). Janos Straub. Mikrochemie 14, 
251 -6(1931) . —To 8-9 cc. of the liquid to be tasted in a 100- 
cc. Krlenincycr flask add 2 3 drops of ixincd. HCl and 1-2 
g. Kl. Add a few drops of starch soln. and after 1~2 
mill, titrate with 0.02 N Na2S203. The finely powd. 
gland call lie aiipropriately prepd. for the test liy ashing 
0.5 g. in an dec. furnace in the usual way, digesting the 
^sh with 2-3 cc. of hot, coned. HCl, rinsing the soln^into 
a flat porcelain dish, adding 2-3 drops of iKrliydrof and 
9 evapg. to dryness. Moisten the residue with 2-3 drops 
of cemed. HCl and rinse into the titration flask with less 
than io cc. of water. • W. T.H. 

Determination of bromine in bloody Edmund D. 
Yates. Biochem. J. 27, 1763 -9( 1933) .—Protein is re- 
moved with tungstic acid, a portion of the filtrate is evapd. 
to dryness with KOH and heated at 500^ for 20 min., 
the residue is extd. with water, acidified and the bromide 
oxidized to Br by a chromic acid-H2S04 mixt.* (this is in 
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such concn. as to oxidize the tiromide but not the chloride) • 
The Br is femoved by aeration and absorb^ in starch*- 
iodide sxAn. The !» is titrated with NaiSiOft. Not more 
than 5 cc, blood need be used. The method is accurate 
to within 27 for amis, of fr-tOOO 7 of Br. B. H. 

Golorimottie determination of yitamin A bgr the alkali 
difestten meUiod. Alan W. Davies. Biochem. J, 27, 

> 1770-4(1934). —The dif^cstion consists in heating the 
material with 5% aq. KOH, then exte. with ale. and ether. 
After evapg. the ethcTi the residue S dissolved in CHCi«, 
and the vitamin A detd. in the Loviljond tintometer aft<*r 
the addn . vS the SbCU reagent . Benjamin Harrow 

StandoAlized collodion membranes m low-pressure 
ultraflltration. vSydney J. FoUcy. Biochem, J. 27, 1775- 
8(1934). — Details are given for making collodion tubes of 
standard and reproducible permeability. .A method of 
If >w -pressure ultrahitration making use of these membranes 
i.s described. The method has been uA‘d to det. ultra- 
filterable Ca in iKivine blood scrum. Benjamin Harrow 
Continuous gas analyds with automatic recording. H. 
inirich. NtUurwissenschaften 22, 11(1034). — An ap- 

paratus for continuous gas analysis is outlined in which a 
standard gas (air) and a test gas (e. g., air + some COi) 
flow through 2 parallel svmmetrical capillary systems with 
equal applied suction. Kach capillary system includes 
an absorption spacn* (for COO ; the pressure diflercntial 
jx^tween the 2 absorption spaces indic^ates the amt. of gas 
absorbed. The accmrucy is as high as 2 to 3% of the COs 
content in atmospheric air. The app. is designed fot 
respiration and assimilation expts.; it can be made re- 
cording. B. J. C. van dcr Ilocven 

Eeti^tUm of tissue phenols. Distribution of phenol In 
the tissues of the normsf and of the poisoned rabbit. 
Maurice 1. &nith. U. S. Pub. IleaUh RepU. 48, 1487- 
00(1933). — The tissue is weighed accurately to the nearest 
eg. and is thoroughly pulped with pure sand in a glass 
mortar. From 5 to 10 g. of tissue will usually suflicc ; ext . 
with 5 vob. of 10% aq. CCUCOsII (allow for the approx. 
H0% HtO content of die tissue) and iiltcr. With blood, 
a definite vol, is simply stirred into 4 vfils. of the acid 
solus, and filtered. An aliquot of the iiltiale, varying 
from 1 to 25 cc. (the q^uiv. of 0.2 t<i 5 g. of tissue accord- 
ing to the phenol content), is nteasured into a small distg. 
flask of 1()0 ino cc. capacity, dilfl. to alxmt 30 cc. with 
H»0 and disld. directly into a 25 or 50 cc. yol. flask. To 
ensure complete recoveiy of the phenols, it is licst that 
there be not much over 0.3 mg. in about 30 cc.; approx. 
*/i of this should 1)e flistd. over, about 15 cc. of disUl. 
HiO should then Ijc added and the distil, continued until 
another */i of the vol. has clistd. over. To^hc eombtned 
distiUatesL 1-^ cc of the Fblin-Deunis phenol reagent, 
4-8 cc. of 20% NacCOi and H/O to vol. an* added. After 
20 30 min. the n*ading is made in tlic colorimeter in the 
usual manner, with phenol or prcfeiaiily rcmcin as h 
standard. o-Cresol in tissues is detd. in a .similar manner 
except that the final solu., after the reagent and alkali 
have lK‘en added, must be heated at 5t) 55® for alxnit 20 
min. to bniig out the max. intensity of the blue color. 
Total phenol is cstd.rin the same manner after conjugated 
phenols have licen dialy/cd. For tissues contg. 10-200 
mg. of conjugated phenols per 100 g., 2 cc. of coned. ITCl 
added to 2 cc. or less of the 1*5 CCl|CO»H fiUrale dild. 
with H*0 to about 25 cc. is sutiicient to hydrolyze com- 
pletely the combined phenols in the course of distn. The 
tissue of a normal rabbit (oat and cabbage diet) contains 
less than 1.0 mg. % and usually not much over 0.5 mg. % 
of what might Ik regarded as true phenols. Tn acute lethal 
poisofiing, free phenol was found in conens. of 7 26 mg.* 
per 100 g. tissue, the lowest value having lieen found in 
the skeletal muscle and the highest in the kidney. Coiyu- 
gated phenols w-re not found in appreciable amt. any- 
wherd: In suliacute poisoning, conjuipited phenols were 
found in all the®t issues <fxamd. with the exception of the 
central nervous systt^m . Phenol conjugation is not limited 
to any one tissue although it occurs predominantly in the 
kidney, livet and intestint*. As much as 6-8 mg. free 
phenol per i(X) g. was found in the central nervous sysl'ctii 


1 of the rabbit after the admiliistratipn d a toxic but non* 
fatal dose of phenol. g, A. Ketuiedy 

A now teft to determine aeslromlilo^ W.A. 

« ^Nadeshdin. Dsiti. Z. ges, gtriefU. JUtd.Jtli 23*6(19^). — 
A drop of teduidine blue is mixed witn a drop of bl^, 
sperm ext. and ovary ext., respectively*. A sampile of each 
mixt. is placedfon a mter paper. If the blood sp^ matches 
that of the sperm ext. more dosely than that dt the ovarian 
^ ext., then it is of male origin, and vice versa. P. K. 
Method 01 epectroecopie detection of caibon mondside 
in blood. Josef KoUer. Deui. Z, ges. gerichl. M$d* 21 , 
275-7(1933).— For conens. of CO over 20% the use of Na 
stannite gave very good results, even better ibaxL the usi^ 
of (NH4 )sS. For ^conens. bdow 20% either method was 
accurate. * Frances Krasnow 

Determination of urine sugar tor telbrlmetrie means. 
Werner Lanz. Schweit. tned. Wifchschr, d3, 1289-91 
3 (1933). — ^The increase in temp, on mixing the^gugar soln. 
with i^d. NaiCOi and EIMnOi is compared with a con- 
trol with water. The difference in temp, is proportional 
to the svgar concn. Exptl. conditions must be exactly 
duplicated for accurate results. Miltou^Lcvy 

Testing gastric function by'idiysicochemical methods. 
S. CytronlKrg. Wien. pfed. Woehsekr. 83 , 1311-13, 
1343-6, 1371-3, 1403-5(1933).— A lectun?. M. L. 
Miciodetennination of iron In biological materials 
^ Wolfgang Lintzel. Z. ges. er^. Mid. 86, 269-74(1933) . — 
The material's ashed with HICK >4 and HNp»*aild 39% 
Hs 02. Excess oxidizing agents arc* removea wit& NovSOi 
and the soln. is made alk. with NH|. The coVor is de^ 
veloped with dipyridyl (cf . Hill, C. A . 25 , 2387) and hydro < 
quinonc. The infthod is aecurntc for 2-10 y Pe pet 
analysis. Milton Levy 

Lipochrome in human beings.# J. G. Thoii»m. Z 

5 gis. exptl. Med. 92, 602-710(1934). — ^The pbcnbmetrii 

detn. of lipcKhroine in the fat of human tissues and organs 
is described. * Milton \lcvy 

A new method for the determination qf free and bound 
vrater in tissues and blood. Surdnyi Oyuta. Magyar 
Orvosi Arch. 35, 71-4(1934). — The amt. of Argon gas 
under definite pressure, vol. and temp, alisorbed in sol- 
vent HiO is detd. manoinetrically. The difference Ix*- 
tweeu whole IltO and solvent llfO gives tlie liound HsO 

6 * • Henry Tuulnr 

Tim solubility and preparation of phosphorus- aud nitro 

gen-free glycogen. Michael Somf>gyl. J. Biol. Chem 
104, 246-9fl934).T-CoTnpleli' ,nplii. of glycogen fn>iti 
i.oln. is given by 47% ElOH at 22® or 43% at 0®; at lowi 1 
conens. of ale. the soly. of glycogen is iuercasi*d abopt 10 
times bv 1 M NaCl. NaOII, however, decs ’ascs the soly . 
1 N NaOlT giving complete ppln. by 33% ale. Thew 
figures arc used to modify the method of prepn. of glych 
’ gen, the Isf pptii. bi*iug made with *13% ale, from alk 
soln., the 2nd with 45% from acid sold.* The result 111 
product is free from Nh.F s^d iiiorg. matter. 

K. V. Thimann 

The isolation and detection of bilirubin. Clarence P 
May, Ruth Martindale aud Win. F. Boyd. J. Bwl 
Chem. 104 , 255-7(1934).— Bilirubiri gives highly rolorcO 
products, stable for many days, with diazotizc^ sulfaiiilu 
e acid and ^-uitroaniline, reacting with the formef in m » 
tral ale., with the latter in HOAc, and with both in alk 
ale. Biliverdin gives no colors under the same conditioir 
The best salts for pptg. bilirubin from dil. aq. soln. au 
BaCl* with either Na*HP04 or NaiPO*. K. V. T. 

The iodometric determi^tion of qystine in the urine 
Robert W. Virtue and Howard B. Lewis. J. > Biol 
Chem. 104 , 415-21(1934)1 cf. Lucas and King, C. A. 21. 

' 3164. — ^The urine is made 3% in HCI, decolorized* wit ii 
9 norite, filtered and reduced with Zn dust, and cooled !*> 
0®. An aliquot is added to a tdight excess of I in Kl, pr* 
viously measured and then frozen solid, and thiosulfate i ' 
then run in while the 1 soln. melts, at such a rate as just 
to destroy the starch iodide as rormed. For accurate 
detns., slightly less than the required amt. of thiosulfate 
is added first to the frozen I soln. With pure cirstine solus 
the decolorizatlon is omitted. Cystine added to huznati 
ot rabbit urine was recovered within 4-5%, the u - 
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^ V* MethtopiMidves no 

^ tMa method, while hcmioqrstine reacts 

yma O^yfi y^ ^ K. vr-rhimMin 

A w yimf aMthod <d determination of the caAon 
lumoddnceateaiiofblood. H. Becker and E. Lempicki* 
Wtadt^fa Fern. «1, 45-7, 77-0(79 in German) (1934).— 
method (Bar. 22, 842(1880)) of 
detg. CO m blood is supplemented by. the following ob- 
servations: It is necessary to standardize each spectro- 
scope m regard to the CO content at whichslhe reduction 
with (NHi)iS is visUde, since in the literature different 
data arc The of blood contg. CO must he 

made with CO-frec l)lood, aud thi* heiuoglulun content of 
both blood sampled must lie ascertained. Since W.*s 
method permits detn. only of COcoiMtcnts above 20.5%, 
it is advisable, ki order to det. lower CO contenLs, to sat . 
with CO part of the.blood analyzed aud*to dil. this said, 
sample the blood analyzed until the reaction is just 
visible. ‘A simple calcn. then Kives the CO content of the 
btbod. j. Wiertelak 

Micro^ methods for detg. proteins in biology (Wasitrky) 
17. • 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CHARLBS B. MORRfY 

Studios on bovine mastltiB. IX. A selective medium 
for the diofrosis of steptococcus mastUis. S. J. Ed- 
.wards. • ypaComp. T/mstoP.’ 46, 211 17(1933).— A 

selective medium contg. crystal violet has been devised on 
'which streptococci arc more resistant lHan the majority 
of milk saprophytes. Organisms which an* not inhibited 
be differentiated from mastitis fjtrcptocvH'ci !)v the 
iniffusion of esculin becapsi* of wliich they produce black 
colonics. Rachel Brown 

Comparison of Koch's old tuberculin with a new 
synthetic-medium tubt^rculin. M. Dorset. J. Am, Vet. 
Med, Assoc. 37, 439-49(1934).- Synthetic tiled turn for 
the growth IuIktcIc bacilli is: asparagine 1.2 g., 
KaiP04 0,18, NasCeTLOy 0.09. MgSO. 0.15, FeCuH^O, 
0.03, dextrose 1 00, glycerol 10.00 aud 11*0 to make 100 
cc. At max. growth 2 g. of bacilli is obtained from 100 cc. 
of medium or 3 4 times the yield on glyccrinatcd broth. 
Compn. of synthetic b^tbcultiire filtrate is : ash 0.1 5, pro- 
tein 0.?2, carlMihydrati's 0.30 and glvcerol 0.04%. The 
proteins in the synthetic culture filtrates are derived en- 
tinJy from the b^Ui and the mc*dium constifiients an* 
entirely used up except Yor a small dmt . of mineral salts 
and a trace of glycerol. This product appears in field 
wofk to Ik* mpre potent and reltalile than the old glVccri- 
nated brqth tuben'iilin. Rachel Brown 

• The viability and virulence of old cultures of tubercle 
badili. Studies on twelve-year broth cyltures main- 
tained at iiipybator temperature. H. J Corper and 
Maurice L. Cohn. Am. Rev. Tuberculosis 28, 850 74 
(4933). • • 11. J. Carper 

, The inhibitory effect of normal blood on the growth of 
fu^erde bacilli at incubator temperature. II. J. Cor- 
lK*r and C. yidal. Am. Rev. Tuberculosis 28, 878-83 
(1933).— The growth of human and bovine tubercle tiacilli 
on go^ media is inhiliitcd by normal blood from dogs or 
rabbits. The effect is due to the development of toxic 
autolytic products from normal blood, and is atiscmt when 
the Mood has bec^treated with 1 or 2 vols. of 0% HsS 04 
for Vr-l br. at 37 , which destroys the autolvtic enzymi*s, 
and neutndized with isotonic NaHCOi soln. (or other non- 
toxic alkalies). H. J. Corper 

The chemical study of bacteria. Studiep on the com- 
pleg caihohydratee isolated from the culture medium and 
its ultraffltdne after the growffi of tubercle badili. 
I^orciioe B. Hooper, Alice G. Renfrew and Treat B. John- 
son Am. Rev. Tuberculosis 29, 66-72(B^34); cf. C. A 
27, 321.— A carbohydrate fraction, isolated from the 
whole medium on whidi tuberdc bacilli (H37) had been in 
i'tiltured for 6 weeks, was h vdrol>;zed. d-Galactose, ^dn . 
lo the previoudy reported d-manuosc and d-arabinose, 
was identified in the hvdrulysis niixl. The presence 
•jf a small quantity of ufonic acid in thi* ^ rude carhohydrali* 


fraction from the whole medium was indicated by analysis. 
Some observations on the crystallographic properties of 
the methylphenylhydrazones of d-g^actose, d-araliinose 
and d-mannose are recorded. A N-free and P-free poly- 
saccharide was prepd. by alk. hydrolysis of the Ac product 
of the crude carbohydrate from the protein-free ultra- 
filtrate. This prcpii. showed the same degree of sp. re- 
activity as that exhibited by prepns. from the whole 
medium characterized by the presence of .small ficrcent-s 
ages of protein and P. H. J. Corper 

Ozidation-rediictihn potential of certain tubercle bacillus 
strains in relation to their virulence. M. I. Aksianzew, 
Z. Tuberk. 68, 249-53(1033) . -The •'Clare and Michaclis" 
detn. of the Oxidation-reduction potential <OKP) for 
org. and tnnrg. systems has also found a place in the study 
of hiol. systems. Aerobic bacteria reveal a |>os. and an- 
aerobic a iieg. potential. The relation to virulence is not 
as yet clear. Various virulent, moderately virulent and 
a virulent tiibeiCiilosis stiains (of liovinc and human 
type) were studied. In the cleclrotnelric detiis. virulent 
as well as avirulcnt tulK*rcle liacilli rcvi*aled values of 
Eh { 380 to +•'> niv. Appreciable differences of the 
ORP of various strains of tubercle bacilli in n*lation to 
vitulence and the age of (he culture were not revealed by 
the electrometric procedure. Study of the hydration 
letideiicy of tulnTcle liacilli by the methylene blue pro- 
wdiire (methylene blue as H acceptor) showed that the 
hydration tendency ol virulent siruins B7 and B8 (Ix)- 
viiic tiil>erclc bacilli) wa.s more marked than the avinilent 
BCG strains. 'I'liis finding also resulted for the virulent 
human types. Twentv-dav-old cultures revealed some- 
what higher hydration tendencies than younger cultures. 

H. J Coipcr 

Antivirus and amino acids. Carlos A. Sagastume and 
Arturo A. Sulari. Rev. facultad ctenc. quim. (Ihuv. La 
Plata) 8, Pi. 2, 15 .35(1933). Old ctilture.s of Siaphylo- 
LOictts aureus, or S. aureus and F.s. coli together, were 
killed l>v heating and (hen reiifoculated with S. aureus 
or R.S, (oli. Because of the antivirus present in the old 
mediuiii the orgaiiisins onlitiarily grew slowly. The addn. 
of glucose, fnielose, lactose, maltose or sucrose acceler- 
ated growth. Alanine and glutamic acid gn*atly acceler- 
ated growth, presumably by iiiartivating the antivirus. 
Leucine, cystine, glycine, tyrosine, plienvlalaniiie, argi- 
nine aiui aspartic aeui had no (*fftH*(, while tryptophan had 
an inhibiting action. L. K. Gilson 

The presence of nitrifying bacteria in deep seas. Cor- 
iK'lia L. Carev and Selman A. Waksmaii. Science 79, 
349-50(1934). E. H. 

’ Observations on anti-phage sera. I. "The percentage 
law." C. H. Aiidrewe.s and W J. Klford. Bril. J. 
ExpU. PaJh. 14, 397-70(19.33). Three phages that 
attack various stiains of Es. coli aud S. dysenl^iae have 
lx*e!i particularly chosen ior study as representative 
•phages ol groups of very different sizes ; C 13 is a small one, 
C 30 a nuxlerate-size one and C 10 a large one. The 
iieiitralizatioii of these 3 phages does not follow the mul- 
tiple proportions law. On the contrary, neutralization is 
only demon.strable in the presence of a large excess of anti- 
serum. A given strength of antiserum neutralizes, over a 
wide range, a definite petcentagt* ol phage, irresfx-ciivi* of 
the quantity of phage present. This phenomenon is re- 
ferred to for eonvetiicnce as the "percentage law " 11. 
PropertieB of incompletelj neutralized fdiafe. Ibid, 
376-83. -Phage which is incompletely neutralized 
perhaps incompletely coated with — autisenim, when it is 
brought into contact with susceptible bacteria, only be- 
gins to multiply after a delay. For this reason it pro- 
duces smaller plaques on agar tlian does free pliage (C 36, 

' not C 13 and C 16). This incompletely neutralized phage 
is normally adsorbed by susceptible bacteria (C 36). It 
is unable to pass a candle or a membrane permeable to 
phage and antisenim separately. ProlAbly there m aggre- 
gation of the phage-serum com^x (C S 18). Phage 
which has Imn incompletely neutralize or even com- 
idetcly coated by antiserum may lie reactivated by dilii., 
provided that there has not been too long .contact of 
pliagc and anUlxMly (C 30, not C 13, C 10). Phage- 
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neutralization may lie supposed, in common with other 1 
antigen-antibody reactionsi to consist of 2 stages. The 
first stage probably takes place very rapidly a;id may be 
revcrsilile. The second stage is irreversible and takes 
place more gradually. With reference to the ''percentage 
law" described in the previous paper, if the affinity of 
phage for antibody is low the equil. may lie of such a nature 
that tlie phage cannot receive a big ciioi^h coating of 
gntibody to neutralize it, unless there is considerable excess . 
of antibody in the fluid about each phage particle. Tf this ^ 
excess is always necessary, it follows that over the whole 
range under study, phage particles must Im^ few and far 
Ijetwecu compared with the available antihrMly. 

€ Harriet F. Holmes 

Polyarthiids of dieep. J. A. llowarth. North Am. 
Veterinarian 14, No, 9, 2G-30(ltKJ3). — The organism con- 
sistently isolated from the joint lesions of shci‘p sufFexiug 
from polyarthritis is a pleomorphic diphtheroid, nmimutile, ^ 
Gram-pos., nonsporulating, facultative rod, which grows 
best under CO%. All strains of the organism isolated from 
sheep and goats and several h^uropt^aii strains of ErvstpHo^ 
thrix rhusiopathtae fermented dextrose, lactose and mal- 
tose when they were grown on Hiss senim water and Dun- 
ham's peptone solii. at 22“ for mon* thati 4K his. Several 
of the sheep strains slighUv fermented galactose, l«‘Vulose 
and sucrose. The organism iK'loiigs to the same family, 
order and class as E. rhusiopathiae but it is not pathogenic * 
for hogs. Seventeen references. K. D. Jacob 

, Me^nism of bacteriophage lyaia. } . Bi outenbreuiKT. 
Am J. Pub. Health 24, 398-9(1934).— The primary effect 
of phage apparently consists in the stimulatinii of bactcTial 
metal)olism . The lysis proper Is a secondary phenonn*iu»ii , 
which occurs as a direct result of iinbibilioii of water bv 
the bacteria following the osmotic changes set up liy the iu- 
ereased metalKilism. Wheiu*ver tins imbibition of water i 
is interfered with, tlu lysis is prevented. J. A. K. 

Sensitivity, in vitro, of bacteria to the (U and y-rays of 
radium. R. R Spencers U. .S. Pub. Tlealth Kepti. 49, 
183-92(1934). — The effect of Rarays (ft and y) upon lirolh 
cultures of actively multiplying liactciia (.S. stariatinae, 
Proteus X 19 aud Eb. typhosa) is first manifested bv a retarda- 
tion of growth within the tirst 0 lirs. aftei planting. After 
24 hrs. there may be no pcrccptilile difference bi'twi'en the 
gross appearance of irradiated and noii-irradiaU^d cultures. 
After several transfers the conAmioiisly inadiated cul- 
tures may be stimulated to a more vigorous grimtli, and 
the organisms tend to display pleoniorpliism and stain 
more deeply. Bacteria kept at sufficicntlv low temps, to 
prcvimt mullipltcaiion are gradually killed by irradiation. 
The lethal effect appears to be due to the ^^-rays, Tliesi'* 
expts. suggest rather strongly that the sensitivity or vul- 
nerability of bacteria to Ra rays is in some way assix'd. 
with the activity of the cell. J . A. Kemiedy 

Studies on specific precipitable substances and on carbo- 
hydrates extractable from bacteria of the dysentery and 
paeudodysentery group. A. Fieschi and L. Cattaneo. 
Bolt. soc. ital. bioT. sper. 8, 1679-80(1933) —These sub- 
stances contained a high percentage of carliohyiiraic and 
a small amt. of N . Serologically tliey Ix'haved differently. 
The polysaccharides extd. from tlu* Shiga-Knise organisms 
n^acted specifically wRh anti-Shiga scritnis, while those 
extd. from the i<'lexncr and Hiss-Ku.s.scl Imctcria were in- 
active against their resp. specific serums. P. M. 

The influence of phosphate buffer on the acid fermenta- 
tion of glucose by Es^erichia coll. V. Cianci. Boll, 
soc, ital. biol. sper, 8, 1694-8(1933). -Acid fermentation 
caused by Ks. adi in Naegeli glucose mi'diiim was studii*d 
ill the presence of dccrea.sing amts, of a phosphate buffer 
and at 26^ and 37 ** incubation for 10 days. The resntls 
show that an increasing amt. of buffer (KlliP 04 -Na 2 - 
HPOi) caused an increase in the growth, vclrxrity of 
growth, amt. of acid formed and an increase in gas fciruia- 
tion. The residual unfcmiented sugar was a min. in tho.se 
culture/ having a ffigh conen. of buffer. The influence of 
veronal-acetate buffer on tfle acid fermentation of glucose 
caused by Escherichia coll. Ibid, 1098-1701.— The in- 


fluence of vcronal-acetate*bu£|^ was compared to that of 
KH|P 04 -Na«HP 04 buffer previouslfr doKribed. Since 
the Michaell^ ibiiffer has a weaker buffemg acUon with 
respect to the phosphate buffer within the Jimits of the 
pn and conen. used, the results show (al that the buffer 
ai‘tion of the culture medium is the prindpol regulator of 
the acid fermentation of glucose by Es, celt; (h) increasing 
the amt. of buffer increases the vriocity of reaction and 
. the amt. of acid produced. Peter Masucci 

The presence of salicylic and ]|^enylacetic adds in fhe 
acetone-aolubfe fat of tuberculoda bacilli. Nils Stendal. 
Bull. sd. pharmacfd. 41, 60-72(1934),— See C. A, 28; 
2387*. A. E. Meyer 

Bacterial calorimetry. HI. The »productloli of heat 
in two Mrcent pep^a water by a strain of Esdieiidiia 
coli. Clarence F. Schmidt, Jr. and Stpuhope Bayne- 
Jones. J, Cellular Comp. Physiol. 3, 40«V 18(19^13); cf. 

, C. A, 23, 2200. T. IL Rider 

The lipases of bacteria. K. S. Tammisto. y(kn. Acad. 
Sri. FenniraeASB, No. 6, 101 pp.(l933). — From Ustraitfs 
of Ps.fluorescens tlic most active in fat-splitting and ostcr- 
hydrolyring power selected. This and a ^trarin of S. 
marcescens were far more active Jhan any others ot a no. 
of cocci, iMicilU, etc., tested. In most cases the extent of 
hydrolysis of butter fat paraflelcd that of Et Ipityrate or 
tributyrin. The lipase activity of living cells of the two 
* spedes used increases with increasing Pn, no optimum being 
attuiued. Its optimum temp, is 3^7^, and it%s relatively 
thermostable, 10 min. at 05“ catmtig otilv 30^ iliactiva^. 
timi. The dried and toliienc-trcateu cells, ^ on the other 
hand, had apn optimum 8.3 and wi'rc 90% mactivpftcd by ' 
10 min. at 70“. The enzyme in the dried txictcria is in- 
hibited by ipiiniiie snd by NaF, but not by atosyl (cf 
Kona, C. A . 19, 85; 17, 1077) ; it acts lx»1tcr on tributyrin 
> than on olive oil or Irilauriii, and^s sflmost inactive op Me 
or Et butyrate. By Willstattcr's elution method about 
60% of the lipase could Ik* extd.; this pmpn. had a 
optimum 8.3-8.G, was completely Vleslroyed by 10\miu. 
at 60 and was increased in activity K0Qf{> by addU. of 
0.(H% CaCla 4* 0.04% Na olcate The living or drieil 
cells were completely luiaffected in lipase activity by the.si» 
activators, which are therefore prolxibly already in the 
cell. By continued adsoipiion and elution a puriiierl 
& prepn. of eiizyinc was olitaiued, giving a weak biurt*! and 
a iieg. Molisc'h reaction, and respotuling to quinine, NaF 
and to.CaC'b F Na oleate in the some way as the cnide 
pR'pn. The properties of this purified 'lipase com*spond 
ck>si4y to those of pancreas lipase,<and differ from those of 
oriier tissue or plant lipases. When the bacteria Were 
growifin media in which tributyrin was the only C source, 
the lipase activity was about 10 times that f cached on a 
peptone medium ; media coiitg. lK>th tributyrin iind *i)ep-^ 
^ tone gave iiitcrniediate activities. A mixt. of glycerol and 
PrCOsH addefi to jH^ptone gave no increase in cii/.yme. 
The lipa.se of the bacteria is thus partly cbnslitutivc and 
partly adaptive in the semi* ol Karstrom ( C. .4 . 24, 4«529)« 

K. V. Thimaim 

Chemistry of Lactobacillus acidophilus. II. Composi- 
tion ol the neutral fat. J. A. Crowder and R«J. Andersdn. 
J. Bid. Ckem. 104. 390-406(1034); cf. C. A. 26, fiOAl. 
g The total ether-sol. material, amounting to 7% of tjie dry 
wt. of the l^'teria, vieldcd 36% neutral glyceride, 32% 
phosphatide and 28% free fatty c^ids, of which 3.4% was 
ideiitifferl as d thy druxy stearic acid. The fatty acids set 
free on hydrolysis of the ueiitral fat dthtaiiied 57.8% of 
solid said, acids which were sepd. by methylation and 
distil, into laiiric acid 5, invrlstic acid 10, n^mitic arid 
45 and stearic acid 40%. JTherc were 36.9% of unsatd 
acids, yielding V>iily stearic acid on reduction, a small amt 
9* of liquid satfl. acid, and 6.7% of unsaponifilible matfer. 
mostly cholesterol, which may have been derived from the* 
medium on which the bacteria were grown. K. V. T. 

Therapeutic substances derived from unsymmctrical 
biphenyl compds. [killing power against Eberlhdla lypht] 
(Harris, Christiansen) 17. Microbiol, analysis of butter 
(Parfitt) 12. 
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Chemistry ot* corn-seed genninstion. tK. C. Mal- 
hotra. Cereal Chemistry 11, 1 05-0 (1U34).— Sec C. A. 
28 , 805*. , L. U. Hailev * 

Endocellular hydrogen donors of yeast and their varia- 
tion with the age of the culture. F. Chodat and M . Jiin- 
qticra. Cnmpl. rend, soc, phys. hist, naiAirnevc 50, 19U- 
203(1033) in Arch, sci, phys. not, 15, July -Aug.— The amt. 
of gndoccllular H donors in yeast increase^ slightly with 
the age of the culture for 2-^ days and then decreases 
rapidly, t)cing nearly 0 after 0<lays. B. C. A. 

Quantitative investigation of the soluble carbohydrates 
of the uniijpe fru^t; of pumpkin (Cucurbita pepo) and the 
hydroiysis of its cellulose. Q. Tiklmieuev. /. 
Applied Chem. iV, 3, 3. R.) 6, 3^fi(lJ)33).— Pumpkin 
flour wgs freed from^fats and cxtd. with*55% KtOH and 
boiled for 2 hrs. utka* water bath alter the addn. of clialk. 
The ext. was filtered through strong cloth and the extn. re- 
peated twice. The ext. contniiu'd mainly monoses; man- 
nose and galactose were alisent; large amts, of d-fructosc 
with ai^adniixt. of dextrose were found. OalacAisc, man- 
nose and arabiiiose wcre^iiot found and the In-iotation 
ebrve indicates the al^scnce of an appreciable amt. of ariri. 

, • • A. A. BfX'hlliugk 

Cultures of Penicillium candidum. L. Schioppa. Jnd. 
ital. conserve aliment. 9, 39 42(1934). — Cultures of the 
organism (ull»lated frcmi,^ sample of Freijch C'aineinlKTt 
pUee<te)«^hQi^ optimipii growth at* 12-25^ on siilistrata 
contg. fiour, n^aize flour and cheese. G. A. Bravo 
' The function of essential oils in plants. 1". Bruno. 
iMvori ist. hoian. Palermo 4, 11-23(193*3). By dislii. of 
the leaves, flowers and aiK'xes of Gymbopogon nutrtini 
Stai>f. var. Motia^ were obtained: A itisol. essence fioiii 2- ^ 
yeor-gld leaves, B iiilol.* essence from l-year-ohl leaves, 
Tsoi, essence from I -year-old leaves, D insol. essimci' from 
flowers, R sol. cssem'e from flowers, F sol. esstMicc from 
apexes, with the foUowihg proiK-rties: 


* Roy W. Strain. Phytopfithelogy* 24, 82>4tBK54;.— By 
introducing Cl into ale. instead of using aq. bleachiiiK 
inixts. contg. ft, better prcptis. of knaves for the study of 
vein endings, stomata, etc., may l)e obtained. In either 
viv^ a final clearing must tic carried out wit h th<‘ usual acid- 
phcnol-glycerol soln. R. C. Burrell 

Intermittent germination as illustrated by Helianthe- 
muln guttatum Miller. D. V. Jiiby and J. 11. Pheasant, 
j J. Eiology 21, 442-51(1933).— The rate of germination 
was not incri'ased by increasing the partial pressure of O* 
ill the atm. in wliichySiH'ds of II. guttatum were germinated. 
'i*he rate of germination soetns to lie couditioned by the 
rate at which the tesla is remlerod permeable to water and 
salts ill Holn. , K. D. Jacob 

Autumn coloration |of leaves). A. B. Stout. Natl. 
Shade Trix; Conference, Prot. .o//i Ann. Meeting 1933, 
4(i 9. — The cheui. (4iaiige.s involved in the aututiiii color- 
\ ing of leaves, are discussed. K. D. Jacob 

A physiological study of frtiit development in the pecan 
(Hicoria pecan)! Charles L. Smith and Clifford J. B. 
'I'horn. 'Jexas Pecan Growcis’ Assex'., Proc. 13th Ann. 
Meeting 1933, 71-9.- The l.st peruxl of giowth iiiilil late 
Aug. oi early S^'pt. was characterized chiefly by foiniatioii 
of stTUctiiral elements of the shuck and shell. During the 
2 ih 1 jHTiod, tilling of the kernel was of major inipoitunee. 
Must of the oil, jnoteiii, iniiieral and acid -hydioly /able 
' pol) biiechuride content ol the kernel clevcloiX'd during 
Si'pt, Veiv neatly the whole sugut content of the keitiel, 
vhich is ahtiost e.vehisiv(‘lv in a noureduemg form, ap- 
peared during the 1st half of Oct. Indicalions wete tha't 
much ol the sugar in the mature kernel ma> be a result of 
ttaiislix'utKm troiii the .shuck duiiiig the later stages of 
maturity. After the beginiiiiig of the tilling process iieui 
Sept, ist, the amt. of asli in the s1il41 and of total N and 
^ acid -hydrolyzable pulysui*ehapdes in both shell and shuck 
icmauied practically const.: the ush etinteiit of the shuck 
jiicreased rapidly dining the tilling process, Piaetieoliy 
all of the oil content of tlie pirun kernel is formed from 
materials bi ought into the fiutt*from other parts of the 
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3'hr pre.scnce of midhylhcptenone was shown in ^4 , /I and ( ’ 
(abbut 12%\ V (14%) and F. (20%); dipentene was 
found alxjtut 2%. Essential oils in this plant arc proliably , 
ig^fuse materials. G. A. Bravo 

SpectroBCOpical study of the green pigmeayt of the funi- 
culus and of Ifit immature seeds of zacaranda mimosae- 
folia. !•' Bruno. iMvori ist. botan. Pater mo 4, 155-(»7 
(1933). — Tht dark gn»en pignfciil^ws not give the absorp- 
tion spectrum of chlorophyll; the fluore.wnce of chloro- 
p)iyll is blood -red, while tluit eif the funiculus pigment is 
violet and that pf the seed pigment is pale red. 

G. A. Bravo | 

Factors affecting the sponilation of Phyllosticta solitaria 
in artficial . culture. A. J. Mix. Phytopathology 23, 
5Q;F-24(1933). — Quantity of mitiieiit exercises the great- 
est influence on spqre production in culttires. As sources 
ol C, dextrose, Icvuiosc, mamiose and suenise arc equally 
favorable. KNO| is the liest N source. Fertile pycnidia 
were produced when the initial pn of the media used was 
between 4.2 and 5.8. Burrell 

lithology of tobacco blackshank. F. T. wolf . Phyto- * 
pathology 23,* 605-12(1933) .—A thermostable, non-vola- 
file compd., probably a protein, seems to be the toxic ma- 
terial responsible for the wilting and collapse of toliacco 
plants infected with Phylophlhora nicotians. The fungus 
secretes enzymes which enaUc it to utilize the middle 
lamella, the secondary membranes, starch, sucrose*, dex- 
trose and maltose. R* C. Burrell 

An Improved method^ of bleaching and clearing leaves. 


Im* at the lime of oil futmation; theie is evidence tlial 
I his IS also true of the protein in the kernel . Different varie- 
ties of nuts showed no distinct differeiices in cotnpn. 

K. D. Jacob 

Azygozygum chlamydosporum nov. gen. et sp. A 
phycomycete associated vplh a disdhsed condition of Antir- 
rhinum majus. Chas. G. C. Chesters. 'Frans. Brit. 
Myt.ol. Soc. 18, 190 214(1933) .--When the fungus was 
grown on any synthetic mediiun the greatest growth was 
obtained with mulluse as the source of carlxihydrate and 
KNOg as the source of N. When glucose was substituted 
for niallfise the uml. of giowth was almost the same but 
less aerial mycelium wa.s formed. Sucrose was a poorer 
soiu-ce of ciAbohydrate. When an org. source of N was 
substituted for KNOg .staling and abnormal devclopiiient of 
the itiyccliutn cx'currcd in proportion to the cotien. of the 
«*ubslance used K. D. Jacob 

A systemic disease of red clover caused by Botrytis an- 
tbophila-anthophilthophila Bond. R. A. Silow. Trans. 
Brit. Mycol Soi . 18, 239-48( 1933) . — ^When the fungus was 
grown on Dux’s synthetic medium the mycelium was very 
irreguhir and vi ry frcqtiently septate into short cells which 
were often bwolleti to approx. twicc*lhc diaui. of the iny- 
ecliutn ; spon*s w(*re formed less abundantly than on prune 
and m:ilt agars. On peptone agar thi*rc was much less 
development of mycelium both in and above the substra- 
tum ; conidia were less abundant, frequently formed below 
the surface, and a large proportion of them were irregular 
ill shape. K. D. Jacob 

Regularity in the biosynthesis of plants. V. 1. Nilov. 
SotziahstUh. Rastenievodstvo (Plant Ind. U. S. S. Lenin 
Acad. Agr. Sci,, Inst. Plant liid.) Ser. A, No. 7, 3-'34 
(1933). — N. investigated the regularity in the dynamics 
of the accumulation and conversion of oils in a no. of 
plants with the purpose of establishing \he mechapism of 
the synthesis of these oils. In JLbe synthesis of these oils, 
iwedlel with the process of oxidation, a process of isomeri- 
zation takes place. An examn. of the oil of Trachisper- 
mum copticum during the various stages of its vegetative 
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period bas dsom thdt iaomerization, accompeiiled by ‘ 
oxidation, takes place from terpencs through p-cymene 
to thymol. He investigated a series of other jMsnts and 
presents data on Lavandula vera anil L. spka, Aasmannui 
offidndlis and Foeniculutn oj^inalis. The plants ob* 
tained from various geographical regions were grom and 
analyzed botanicaliy and agronomically and chemically* 
technologically over a no. of years. Within the specie, 
the varieties showed no marked differences in the quantity , 
*of oil nor in quality ; the hybrids showed differences both in ' 
quantity and quality. N . attempts bring out the regu- 
larity in the chem. attributes of the oils, making it possible to 
classify these* plants on the basis of their chem. constancy. 
By this methiKl the law of homologous smes, establish^ 
by Vavilo\% may lx: proved. N. denies tfie contention of 
Blagoveshchcnski! that with the phylogenetic aging of the 
plant the no. of cyclic compds. incrcas(*s. J. S. Joffe 
Determining the condition of whiter grains by ffie con- : 
ductivity of their tissues. S. M. Ivanov. Sotzialistich, 
Rastetiieoodstvo (Plant Uid. IT. S. S. Tt., Lenin Acad. 
Agr. Sd., Inst. Plant Tiid.) Ser. A, No. 7, 49-60(l»33).— 

1 . detd. the cond. of the juices of plants subjected to vari- 
ous freezing temps. It was found that long before a casual 
exomn. can detect injury there is a change in cond. With 
the injury the resistance drops, d(*ereasing with the degree 
of injury. The next step was to use the plant tissue in 
place of the plant juices and the same ritsults were ob- 
tained. A special lyiie of cell was made to accommodate 
the plant matetial. The difficulty and tedionsness of 
o\)taining the same weight of material for every detii. moke 
this method not strictly quant., but the tendencies arc 
well expressed. The diffcnsit varieties of any grain show 
a diffenMit bi*havior with rcs|)ect to cond. It was possible 
to del. which of the vanctios was subject to more nr less 
injury. « J. S. Joffe 

A laboratory method of determining the drouisbt resis- 
tance of plants. M. T. Timofeeva. Sotsiali slick* Ras^^ 
lentevodslw (Plant Ind. I 4 . S. S. U., Lenin Arad. Agr. Set., 
Inst. Plant hid.) Si-r. A, No. 7, <10-74(193.3).— Seeds to 
l)c exaind. are partially germinated lK*twceii filter paper, 
placed in a 2 ilf soln. of sugar, kept there for fi days, and 
then plated in sand cultures. The sugar soln. exls. the 
water and the more drought -resistant plants sihmu to tie able 
to withstand the soaking in the sugar sohi., as exhibited by 
continuing their growtn when placed in sand culturt*s. 

J. S. Joffe 

Changes in the liviiig plant cell as a result of the action 
of chemical agents. I. Ultramicroscopic observation of 
the cells of Allium cepa. M. N. Melscl. BuU* acad. 
sci, U. R, S. 5., Classe set, math. nat. 1933. No. 7, 
y5(in German 905-6). -llic nuclei of the living cells of 
the epidermis of Allium cepa show in the darl^ field transi- 
tions from a^Ught opalescence to welt-formed granulations. 
In the limits of physiol, conditions the reduction of the 
activity causes the nuclei to become homogeneous and 
approx, optically empty. Narcotic substances of the type* 
of ale. and CHCli cau.se an increase of opalescence and 
granulation of nuclei. The nuclei of dead cells differ from 
the live ones, under narcosis, by their whiter color and 
coar.se lunip> contents. KCN and arsenic acid cause the 
same nuclear changes V. D. Karpenko 
The Influence of boron and other accessory elements on 
the development of flax. M. Ya. Shkolnik. Bull, acad, 
sci, U, R. S. S,t Classe sci, math, nal, 1933, No. 8, 1163- 
88.-- Normal plant growth of flax was obtained when there 
were added per 1. of iiiitricnt niixt.: B 0.5-1 g., Mn 
0.0015 g., A1 0.0005 g, Cu 0.0(H)125 g. and 1 0.00025 g. 
None of these elements improved the growth of flax when 
B was absent. V. D. Karpenko 

Detdiminaflon of the adds of plant tissue, n. Total 
organic adds of tobacco leaf. Geo. W. Pucher, Huliert 
Bradford Vickery and Alfred J. Wakeman. Ind, Eng, 
Chem,, Anal, Ed,*6, 140-3(1934); cf. C. A, 27. 4274.— 
Plant 6 rg. acids can be extd. with ether if addled with 
HtS 04 to Pa of 1 ! They hre then detd. by dectrometric 
titration. Amy Le Vesconte 

PemuMUUfy In large |dant cells and In models. W. J. 


V. OrteillPttt. ErgtMtm PkjnM. SS/M8>l(ttl(ig88).— 
A review. * # f^. M. McCay 

A study of Bodomyees eapedatun (Rewbridgo, Dodge 
and Ayers)! »A cauaallve agnt of fatal ceretweapiaal 
meningitis. Morris Moore. Ann, MUsmad Baton. Gar- 
Vans 20, 471*^^(1933). — with 20 different media 
on wliich to grow the organism indicate mat H-lon oonen. 
influences growth as shown by thin hinfluie and numerous 
conidia on add^ media and thick-waUed, diorter cdls on 
alk. media. Optimum pa for growtii is 7.4, with no 
growth at pts greater than 9.3 or leas than BJB. Opti- 
mum growm temp, is 25^ with no growth above 87^ or 
below 8**. The carbohydmtes used cause no acid or gas 
to be formed, and require a variation in time*for pibduc* 
tion of alky. Gelatin is slowly liquibfied. Under proper 
conditions, indole •and skatole reactions arc present. 
Light, white or red, has no effect on the prganism. Certain 
dyes affect growth; others do not. , N. M. Naylor 

Sources of carbohydrate for germination ond^growfli of 
orchid seedlings. F. Lyle Wynd. Ann, •Missouri 
Botan, Gardens 20, 569-Sl(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 5374.^ 
The relative growths of orchid ablings over a'period of 8 
months, of38erved on sugars each added to 3 inorgf media 
in amU. to give 7 g. C per 1., were d-mannosc > d-glucose > 
maltose > d-fructosc > sucrose > raffinose. No groivtii 
was obtained on d-gdactosef /-arubinose, f-rhqiDinosc and 
f-xylosc. The mineral nutrient medium of La Garde plus 
d-mannosc is considered the bust asymbiotic culture me- 
dium for orchi^. ^ N. 111. Naylor. 

Kinetics of imotosynthesis amTalUed procqisef .« K. 

C. Baly and L. B. Morgan. Nature 133 , 414(1934) 
Math, equation^ are devdoped which show the effect of* 
clilorophyll conen., light intensity and conen. of hydrated 
COk on the rate of ^photosynthesis. The equation^ agree 
. well with the data of Emerson (C, A, 23 , 8729) and 'Wur^ 
burg (C, A, 14 , 2361). The ilnaf equation is identical 
with the Micliaclis eqtiation for enzyme action. \ 

Gerald M. Petty 

Growth rate and radiosensitivify in Triticam vulgare. 
P. S. Henshaw and D. S. Francis. J.e Cellular Gtmp, 
Physiol, 4 . Ill -22(1933). T. H. Rider 

Chemical investigation of the conns of Arisaema tri- 
phyllum (L.) Schott. Leo Marion. Can, J, Research 10, 
164 9(1934). — ^The dried and ground conus lost 5% of 
their weight when extd. with petr, ether, and a further 
0.9% on subsequent extn. with MeOH. Besides^a trace 
of an essential oil, the MeOH ext. yielded water-sol. and 
water-insol. portions. The former contained an acid, 
CaHbOs, in. 184®; n'-inositol, C^ITe(OH)e, m. 224®; a 
shgar-forming pbenylglucosazone; and a cry si. substance 
(CeirioOt or CrHuOr), m. 120®, exhibiting the propertiss of 
a lactone. Xu the watcr-insol. portion comffined with the 
petr. ether ext., the following substances have been 'found 
present: myricyl ale., CioHnO, in. 82-83®; a new sterol, 
arisacsterol, CmHmOs, m. 135®; phytost^lin, CtiHBiOa, 
m. 297®; and a inixl. of fatty acids. J. W. Shipley 

A contribution to thd* dibrnistry of tomato pigments 
The coloring matter in American red and purple tomatoes 
(Lycopersicum esculentum) . M . B . Matlack and CliarUs 
E. vSando. /. Biol. Chem. 104 , 407 *14(1941) ; cf. {T. A. 
28, 836<.— The pigments from Italian-gi’own red, Amcn- 
can-growti red and American-grown purple tomat<|&s Wi*r( 
extd. with CSi, pptd. with 3 vols. KtOH rad recrystd. 
from a mixt. of CSi and petr. ether in ra atm. of N. Tla- 
pigments were chemically and spectroigap^i^Uy^eutical. 

Chlorophyll production under various environmental 
conditions. Gus B. Ulvin. Plant Physiol, 9, 59 8l 
(1934) . — ^The production oLchlorophyll by radish ancf soy* 
bean plants ^wn in quartz sand in a greenhouse with 
Davidson’s 4-8alt nutrient soln. (Proc. AM, Sac, Borl. 
Sci. 25, 354 (1928)) under conditions of (1) a idiori light 
period (10 hrs. daily), rad (2) continuous light as supplied 
by natural daylight suppl^ented by three lOOO-w. 
Mazda lamps was greater under conditions of continuous 
light. The chlorophyU content of sweet com (Golden 
Bantam) grown in qua&rtz sand in a 8-aalt soln. mth 
Ca(NQi}i as the source of N was increased by the addn. 
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of 1 P< P> n. Pe. IToincreawof dik)rqpliyllm»]>rodueed 
bjr mMm. w 1 d. p. m. Mn;' although h is recc^Muzed that 
invurltiea in toe sand majPhave been disturbing factors. 

_ I Walter Inomas 

ftsspuiues ol Kentudgr blue grass Uf rariations In 
tanvantunrli^i entting and fbitili^. Chester M. 
Harrison. Flam Physiol. 9, 83-106(11)34).— The plantl! 
were grown under menhouee oonditionein white quartz sand 
with Jdnes and Shive*8 nutrient soln. (C. A. IS. 3659). . 
Rhizomes of plants loft uncut during the^right cool days 
of spring, early summer and early fall and continuously 
supplied with N gradually emerged into theslight with the 
advent of the short cloudy days of late fall and witikT. 
But }f the ^mt. of N was limited or the light increased 
these rhizomes remained below the soil level, became stex^k- 
ier and new ones produced. A dccreasixl supply of N 
resulted in decreased top growth ftlat4ve to roots and rhi- 
zomes. The addn. of N during periods of short and fie- 2 
quent Cutting at high temps. (80-l()0®F?) resulted in de- 
creased gaowth because of the using up of available carbo- 
lyp^dratesT stored in the rhizomes, and in ultimate death 
provided carbohydrates wed? not made available through 
the activity of addiil. leaf area. Walter Thomas 
Gfeshhouse studies on mwth of Kentucky blue grass, 
p. M. Harrisou. Bidl,*u, S. Golf Assoc,, Green Section 
13. 23*-30(1033) ; cf. prccedii^ ahstr. K. 1). J. 

Certain poisonous plants of wyomhig activated by selen- ' 
itim and tiieir associates with respect to soil types. O, A. 
Beath, J. VL Draizc, H. F! Effson, C. S. Gilliert and O. C. 
McCrcaiy. J. Am, Bfiarm, As^oc, 23) 04 7(1934). - 
•&veral pdtSDnous range plants owe their toxicity at least 
, in part to So. Astragalus bisulcatus, A. grayi. A, pec- 
' tinatus, Xylorhiza parryi, OonobUs condensata, Stanlea 
bipinnata and Meutzelia decapetala contain Se. If grown 
on certain slate fopnations such plants also possess an of- 
fensive odor. Poisoi^ii<i plants growing on the Niobrara. 
Steele or Pierre shales arc more toxic to stock than the 
same sqiecies on other formations. The root systems con- 
tain less Sc than the above-ground portions of the plants. 
On the air-dry basis Se may amount to 0.1%. It is not 
known whetht^ uio.st of these species would be poisonous 
to stock if Sc-free. Astragalus bisulcatus is toxic to ani- 
mals if Se-f ree but much less so than otherwise . X ylorhisa 
parryi has not been found to lie Se-free. In this plant the 
Se is probably combined with a toxic, saponaceous compd. 
Certain plants have a sided ivity for Si*, while others on 
the same soil do not take it up. L. E. Wanen 

Chemistiy of mold tissue. IV. The lipides of Asper- 
gillus sydowi. P. M. Strong and W. H. Peterson. J, 
Am. Chem. Soc, 56, 0552-5(1934); fcf. C, A, 27, 3237 — 
Eztn. of dried A 4 pergiUus \ydowi with KtOII-EtjC), (1:1) 
gifes 12% of;a*dark red liquid, coulg. 22% free acid; this 
oil has dj" 0.919K, w’l? 1.4(582, 1 no. J 14.4, sapon. no. 1(59,5, 
•acid no. 43.4, ester no. 126.1. insol. acids ^).8%, volatile 
acids 0.46%, unsaponitiable. 8.18%, P 0.2Q%. N (5.39%. 
'i'he phosph3iUj»ide was .sepd. by pptg. with KtOH-MgCb 
in MesCO at —4“; purification by ppln. from CHCb 
by MC 2 CO and treatment witlr MeOH-NHi give a light 
liTOvm product with P:N:Mg “ 1.2:2. The MciCO 
mother liquor contains an oil with 0.028% P. designated 
"simple lipides V; sapon. with 5% P^tOH-KOH in N atm. 
gives CiHiCOIDa and oleic (I), linoleic (11), palmitic 
(m). stearic (IV) and tetracosanic acids (V). Krgostt‘n4 
was isolated from the uusapoiiifiable material. The 
simple lipides contain 80.8% fatty acids, 0.4(5% volatile 
acid (calcd. os PrQQiH) , 22.6% satd. adds (8.8% m, 11 % 
IV and 0.9% V), 52.9% umsald. odds (29.6% I, 10,3% II 
and 1.7% &gher acids), 8.18% umsaponifiable (5.36% 
total sterols). 4.2% glycerol. C. J. West 

composition of the fat produced by PenidUltun 
javanicum wm Beiima. Geo. K. Ward and Geo. S. Jaroie-i 
^son. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 973-5(1934).— Pe«»dWf«m 
javafskum von Beijma was cultured on 20% glucose soln. 
at 30**; 6240 g. of dried mycelium, extd. with petr. ether, 
gave 601 g. (11%) of orange-colored oil. with the following 
characteristics: solidification pt. 6-7**. m. p. 15^. dSS 
0.0145, nil 1.4680, add value ,10.6, sapon. value 191, I 
value (Haous) 84, Rdchert-Mdssl value 0.3, Ac value 


10.7, unsaponifiable matter 2%, satd. adds*30.8%, un- 
aatd. adds 60.8%. m. p. of nifxcd satd. adds 52.6*^. 
The unsatd. adds jnvt only stearic acid on hydrogenatiun 
and contain 62.1% oldc and 47.9% linoleic adds (per- 
centage of add in 31.7 and 20.1, resp.) ; the satd. acids 
consist of 69.5% palmitic, 28% stearic and 2.5% of tetra- 
cosauic adds (percentage of acid in oil, 21 .4, 8.6 and 0.8, 
resp.). This oil is entirely different from the fat isolated 
froftn a Citromyces by Browne (/. Am. Chem, Soc. 28, 
466(1906). C. J. West 

Nudeic add of rye ergot. M. Catty -Kostyol and J: 
Tesar/. WiadomoSfi Farm. 61, 17-19, 31-2(32 in French) 
(1034); Bull, intern, acad. Polonaise, Classe sci. math, 
nat. 1933B. I, l-12{in French). — Older findings that ergot 
contains large quits, of P (45 51% of the ash) induced G. 
and 3*. to verify the aiia1y.ses and to identify thft P coinpds. 
present. Ergot contains 1 .40 -1 .60% PiOi, based on the 
dry wt. of the substance, which is distributed as follows: 
ledthinic 0.096-0.118%, total sol. 1.01 1.14%, nudeiuic 
0.29-0.32%. Nucleic acid, Cs 6 H 49 NitOt 9 p 4 t was demon- 
strated by P &nd N clctns. and by color reactions. 

J. Wiertelak 

Physiology of the leaf -roll disease of potatoes. W. 
Ruhland and K. Wetrel. Ber. Verhandl. sacks. Akad, 
TKiw. Leipzig, Math.-phys, Klasse 85, 14 1 -9(1933) . I>ex- 
trin and reducing sugars were detd. by the methods of 
Lehmann (C. A. 26, 3812) and of Kerstan (T. A. 27, 
3898) . Ill leaves and in doniiaiil and sprouted tubers of 
diseased plants there was always found a fiii higher dex- 
trin, and lower sugar con lent than in the heal l It v plants. 
The diastase activity was much lower in the diseoshd 
leaves. J. J. Willainaii 

Plant sap and juice. I. Hydrogen-ion concentration 
and other data. Arthur W. Barton. 7'rans. Kansas 
5 Aiad. Sci. 36, 72 5(1933). Ilic sap from 20 species of 
trees growing at Hays, Kansas, was tested for pn values in 
1932. Alt saps were acid, with un av. of about 6. The 
same held for a no. of herbacinus plants, Oxahs having the 
lowest, 1.8. No values above ^7 were found. II. Data 
obtained in the spring of 1033. L. A. Breiinen, Raymond 
Dailand, Floyd M. l^e and A. W. Barton. Ibid, 7(5-7. 

All phanerogam saps were slightly acid. Studies on the 
grape ( Vitis pal mala) during (he iiiotilh of March showed 
that much moisture in the soil favors the flow of sap; that 
the flow is more copious when the air is warmer; and that 
the flow ceases when tht buds bilrst. J. Willanian 

Major coffee disea.ses (McDonald) 15. I content of 
Pennsylvania potatoes (Frvar) 12. Molds putrefying 
tobacco (Nakazawa, et al,) 17. Plant pigments (Karrei, 
§chlientz) 10. Carotene. VIII. Phys. properties of caro- 
tenes from different plant soiirct‘S (Smith, Milner) 10. 

Demolon, Albert: Croissance des v^g(*taux. Paris: 
Dunod. 30B pp. F. 78; bound, F. 88. Reviewed in 
Ann.fals. 26, 109(1934). 

Grainger, John : Virus Diseases of Plants. IwOtiduu : 
Oxford Univ. Press. 104 pj). fis. Reviewed in Nature 
133, 435(1934). 

K- NUTRITION 

rniUP B. HAWK 

Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in rhizomelic 
spondylosis. J. Morelle and J. Steenhoudt. Rev, beige 
sci. m6d. 4 , 023 39(1932). —In 3 males suffering from 
spondylosis and receiving diets contg. less than 0.15 g. 
of Ca daily, but otherwise adequate, the serum Ca was 
15.1, 11.0 and 10.5 mg. per 100 cc., resp. Plasma iuorg. 
P was normal in all and there was a neg. Ca balance up 
to 0.7 g. in three-day periods, while a virtual equil. in 
P existed. In one case the hypercalcemia was controlled 
by low Ca. Irradiation of the spine caused no mffercncc 
in mineral balance. Amelioration was produced in 2 
cases, but activity of the disease recurred. B. C. k. 

Calcium content of cow blood. I.* Bffect feeding 
cod-Uver oil. W. L. Little and E. V. Mattick. Vet. 
Record 13, 238-45(1933).— Although it leads to slight 
increase in the av. value for total and diffusible Ca and 
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P in the senim, adnitnistratiou of cod-livcr oU (X) (4 oz. 
per day for 11-51 da^s anle pariutn) has no ^ect on 
the fall in the Ca rontcnt of the blo^ which occurs at 
calving. This fall is relatively greater in the diffusible 
fraction. Low values persist during 2-3 days poH paHum; 
I has also no effect on the fall in the P content of the 
blood which occurs at calving. Again the fall is relatively 
greater in the diffusible fraction. The return to normal 
value of P is almost always complete in the ffiat 2 of H 
i\im, A simple technic for the detn. of diffusible Ca and 
P IS given. B. C. A. 

Vitamin D content of vegetable oils. T. Berzac/.y 
and K. Bupilius. Wim. klin, Woehsekr. 45, llfib'H 
(1932). — Olive oil and a vegetable table oil coiiiainecl 
prophylactic quantities of vitamin D for fats; they had 
also senne Aierapeutic effect. B. C. A. 

Influence of diet on the urinary excretion of oxalic 
acid and protective colloids in man. K. Eimer and H. 
Bartels. Z. klin, Med, 122 , 1-22(1932). — ^hlormal daily 
urinary excretion of H|C «04 in man is 12-20 mg.; it is 
independent of the vol. of urine and under flic same dietary 
coiidiliuns is nearly const, in individuals. Raw vegetahte 
diets increase the quantity limes; spinach and to- 
malocs have a particularly marked effect, although the 
HsCsOi content of tomatoes is small compared with that 
of spinach, A raw vegetable diet diminishes, and a 
protein diet increases, the amt. of protective colloids in 
the urine. Cooking of food has no influence on the effects. 

B. C. A. 

Changes in Che blood picture in vitamin A deficiency. 
Th. Hart de Kuyter. Nederland, Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 
77, 11, 2072-9(1933). -Vitamin A-deficient rats, if nut 
infected with BarUmella, show no anemia. But if this 
iufection occurs after 6 months of vitamin A deflciciicy, 
a fatal anemia of the hyperchromte type occurs, as a 
result of the atrophy of the eptire lymphoid system which 
appears in prolonged vitamin A dcliciency. Tliis atrophy 
lends to lymphopenia and to a decrease of the size of the 
spleen and thymus gland. R. Beiitner 

Amount and cost of salt^or livestock. V. Bucnrainino. 
Sugar News 15, 25 7(1934). — The value of salt in the 
diet is reviewed and the pnipcr rations arc established 
for farm animals. L. Ciisachs 

Assay of vitamin A. J. H. Orr and M. B. Rudiards. 
Nature 133 , 255(1934). — *Tii carrying out a scries of 
assays, by the curative ifietliod, the vitamin A content 
of various saiftples of fish oils and dried milk, it was found 
that in a large proportion of cases the wt . curve did not 
give a reliable indication of the slate of depletion of the 
vitamin A stores of the animal, and that increase in wt. 
after administration of a supplement could nut always 
Ik* ascribed to its vitamin A content. The evidence 
which has been obtained shows that when vitamin A i.s 
the only known factor absent from the diet, fnere is no 
c(*ssation of growth, if growth is interpreted as incrc*ase in 
size. This has been detd. by measurements of length of 
th(* body in the live animal, and by comparison of the 
lengths of the bones, measured post-mortem, with Donald- 
son's values for the standard rat. It would appear that 
vitamin A hius no greater claim to be considered essential 
for growth per se than any other of the many factors which 
are responsible for increa.se in wl. 'I'hc characteristic 
lass in wt., which has been termed 'cessation of growth,' 
appears to be due entirely to pat hoi. conditions arising 
from the vitamin A deficiency. Even in animals killed 
at a stage when they are still increasing in wt., these 
conditions may l^e found on macroscopic examn. The 
diversity of the pathol. symptoms which may arise during 
the preliminary 'depletion* period makes it impossible 
to secure uniformity in the exptl. animals at the beginning 
of the (fst period. This constitutes a source of error 
which makes the curative method of vitamin A assay 
of doubtful value. It seems probable that the various 
discrepancies so frequently reported in such assays may 
find their explanation in the above observations.” 

« • F. L. Dunlap 

Oeeumnee of antirachitic vitamin in green plants. 
Ottar Rygh. Nature 133 , 255(1934). — Meadow hay. 


consisting of Oramineae and some clov^, which had 
dried at Q3" for 2 hrs. was iffVestigateu. Daily doaea of 
4 mg. of an £ttO ext. cured tickets (uietlod cn Foitlnon 
and L|ifvcns1|iold), showing the aaiite aniirachitic effect 
as a high-quaiity cod-liver oil, contg* Armt 2^ Oslo 
units of vitamin D per g. This corresponds* to 0.25 unit 
fHamin D per g. of hay powder. Onetreatment with 
ale. KOH, 8 g. of the £ti^ ejct. sriclded 0.508 g. Et«0*aol. 
unsaixmifiablc matter. This was dila. with ihactive 
peanut oil to mdke.8 g. With this soln., it was necessary 
to use 20 nig. in order to obtain the same antirachitic 
effect as was found in the EtsO ext. before .sapon. Vita- 
min D in green plants shows, accordingly, the character- 
istics described by Kon and Booth for vitamin D in 
butter, which is markedly different from the vitamin D 
of iH>d-livc*r oil and tliat obtained by'iiltra-violi^t irradia- 
tion of ergosUTol; mhensas 80% of Llie vitamin D in 
butter is lost by the usual sapon., this is not the case with 
vitamin D from the other 2 sources.. Tintnmelritf read- 
ings of the peanut-oil soln. of the unsapouifialjle matter 
gave 10 blue units. Twelve hundred yellow and 20 rej 
units were recorded as sclf-c*jlbr on the I^vibond tintome- 
ter. F. L, Dunlap 

Comparative nutritive values of dry matter iiifsilage 
and foddet. A. D. W«*ber and<W. E. Connell Kans.« 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Director's 0th Biennial Rept, 1Q32, 
57.— Atlas sorgo dry foddei* plus coltouse(*d rnieal was 
rompan'd with Atlas sorgo silage with cultonseed meal. 
On tt diy-maiter basis, the .silfige eontained .2.82% less 
icducing sugar, •! .54%^ less enicW protein, Ics^ 

true protein, 0.038% more free amino* N and Jdi2% more • 
N-frec ext. than the ground fodder. The apparent 
digestibilities of tlie dry fodder and silage were torac- 
tieally identical at 72 73'Jc * C. R. Felje . 

The relation between vitamin A metabolism and sup- 
ceptibility to diphtheria toxin. « ^Ivin C. Torrance. 
Am, J, Jtyg, 18, 375 92(19.‘{3). — The survival link* of 
guinea pigs after an injectiou of diphtheria toxin wa*^ not 
increased by feeding intToased an\ts. of vitamin A.» A 
high degree of eorrelation was foiitul between the vitupiin 
A str>red in the livers and the survival tjtn(, bur no such 
relation existed between tlu*se stores and the amt. of 
vitamin A fed except with animals raised on an A-defirienl 
«iii‘l. S. B. Foster 

Increase in hepatic protein by a diet containing a 
natural mixture of amino acids. « C.*Claulicr. BuU. soc. 
chim. hint, 15, 15(13-5(1933), cf. C, A. 26, 512«.-.Frogs 
Wire Wd pills consisting of erepsin peptone, ghieosi*, 
butter, .salts and yeast ext. in the manner previously 
de^fibed. Their livers iiic*rease<f to about 2.25 limes 
their qriginal wt The protein percenlfgc of the liveis 
decreased but the total wt. of livei pro'.i*^ incrcasfd 
90-125%. b. K. Gilson 

Do carbohydrates favox the development of expert- • 
mental xerophthalmia? G. Monrictiianfl and Mme. i’. 
Chaix. Compt, rend, soc, Inol, 115, ♦10(1 934).- 

Rats on vitamin-A-defieiciit chets high and low in carbo- 
hydrates developed xeropnthiumia after the same no. of* 
days. L. E. Gilson , 

Influence of massive doses of vitamin A on animals 
on a normal diet. A. Chevallier, L. CornilanCi P. Chabre. 
Compt, rend, soc, biol, 115, 541 3(1934). — Rats kept 45 
days on a diet enntg. 32(M) times their normal require- 
ment of vitamin A (an ext. of cod-liver oil -was u.scd) 
lost a little wt. but otherwise appeared healthy. Guinea 
pigs Kept 50 dayvS on a diet contg. T(K) Wmes their normal 
requirement of vitamin A gained wt. and appeared par- 
tial larly vigorous. When the daily dose was increased 
to 3200 times their normal requirement they lost wt . ajxd 
appeared miserable but no lesions were produced. In- 
fluence of massive doses of vitamin A on opimals pm- 
vioualy deprived of vitamin A. Ibid. 543-4. — ^When , 
rats and guinea pigs in an unhealthy state from lack of 
vitamin A were given large doses of vitamin A (cod-liver 
oil ext.) their condition b^aine worse and many of them 
died in a few days. L. E. Gilson 

Lactic add ondation in the brain of hens aulferiiig 
from avitaminosis B. P. £. Galvfto and C. H. Florence. 
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Arch. i*s. PhytM.* (P/Mgers) 233, 714-21(1934).— Thr 
ability of the bfain tissue ff b^ns to oxidise lactic acid 
is markedly decreased in avitaminosis H. The oxidation 
of succinic acid is unaffected. The arcti&ulatioii of 
lactic acid in. the brain may thus account for ccrlani 
symptoms of avitfuninosis B. Arthur Gtollmaii • • 

Vitamin D milk from yeaat-fed cows. K. A. Woelffer. 
CarneU •Veterinarian 23, 313 •24(1033). —When cows 
that yielded an av. of 80 lb. milk daily #erc fed 10 w. . 
irradiated yeast (30-D potency) per day the milk had a * 
vitmnin D potency of 1 GO Steenbock units pea qt . Fifteen 
references. K. 1). Jacob 

*Wool growtli in idieep aa affected by the carbohydrate 
conteift of the diet. A. H. II. Hmser and J. E. NieJiols. 
Empire J. iSxpU. Agf. 2, 9-10(1934).— Addn. of 200 -mX) 
g. corn starch daily to a basal ration oklinsccd-cake meal, 
turnips, oat straw and minerals caused a sigiiifieuiii in* 
crease in the body jvt. and gross flccci wt. of young ' 
Cheviot s4(pep. The increase in gross fleece wt. was 
reflected in the wt. of clean wcmU; this increase was due 
to'^a definite increase in fiber thickness, a slight increase 
in fiber length, and possibly also to an increase in the 
proportion of follicles actively eluboiating fibcis. It is 
si|ggested tlmt the influence of starch in increasing won] 
production is due to the protein -sparing action of carlxi- 
hydrates, thereby permitting'*! he prcAein in the diet to 
be used for wool productioii rather than as a source of * 
energy. • K. D. Jacob 

Mineral metaboli8m..«XXVn. The cfiect of two 
different cahaum: phosphorus ratiod upon the growth of 
calves. P. J. du Toil, A. I. Malan and J. W. (iroene- 
wald. Onderstepoori J. Vet. Sa. 1, 421-4(193:1); cf. 
r. il. 27, 5381. — Altering the Ca():PjOs ratio between 
the limits 1:0.3 and 1:1.4 had no sighiiicant efTecl. 

. , K. D. Jacob * 

ThSu chemistry of vitamins A and C. Paul Kariei. 
CVkfw. Rev. 14. 17-;i0(l934).— A brief review. L. K. 

Digestion of food. II, Ihe calculation of the digestive 
coefficient of fat. Shigeo Suiiuki. J. Agr. Chem. Sot. 
Japan 9, 803-WKl93:i); cf. C. A. 28, 2758«.— Tlieic 
is a relation between the digestive coeff. of the solid muttei 
in the diet {x) and the clher-cxtra<.*tive matter of the dry 
teces which results from the fat-fice diet (y),expresMd 
by log y U.U9345 (* — 88.1). Hence the true di- ^ 
gestive coeff. is calcd. .by '•subtracting y from the ether- 
cxlracti\e matter of the ft*ces. This method w'us tested 
by animal expts. iii^ which pure Irislearin was giveif and 
the quantity of stearic acid in the fec'es was detd. The 
difference was only 0.r»-1[.5%. * Y. Kihara , 

The yellow color; of the mUk of goats deprived of, the 
thyrSid. H. Fosold and £. R. lleidemann. Z. j*es. 
exptl, Med* 92, 53-8(1933). — Normal goat butter con- ^ 
tains vitamin A but no carotene. After thyroidectomy 
vitamin A is absent and large amts, of fpiiotene are 
pn'sent. 'lliCi'ilQwered metabolism liniils the change of 
earotenc to vitamin A. Milton Levy 

The antagonism between vitionin A and thyroxine. 

Fasold and H. Peters. Z. ges. exptl. Med. 92, 57 02 
(|9:i3). — Hyiiervitaminosis A in rats ran be pi evented 
or cured by ®thyn>xine treatment. Tii exptl. thyro- 
toxicosis vitamin A restores normal growth. In this < 
eondirioa the liver stores carotene and vitamin A but 
not fat or glycogen. Milton jAivy 

Fecal ^^fat” and its relation to fat in the diet. A. 
Krakower. Am. PhyM. 107, 49-54(19:14). — In 
human beings the I no. of the fecal lipins is uniform and 
unaffected by the degree of unsatn. of the dietary fat. 
Then^ is ccunparatively little relationship between the 
amt. of fat in the diet and that recovered in. the feces. . 

. _ J. F. Lyman 

Zinc in the nutrition of the rat. W. R. Todd, C. A. 
IvTvdijdm and B. B. Hart. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 14G-56 
< 1934). — ration low in Zn, contg. 1.6 mg. Zn per kg., 
caused interference with the normal fur development in 
rats fed thereon. The addn. df Zn accelerated the rale 
»f growth. . J* F. Lyman 

The vitamin A content of the livers of depancreatized 
dogs and its relatiiMiiddp to the tqunptoma occurring in 


these animals. K. P. Ralli, O. Ffautn, P. Joffe and O. 
Sltieck. Am. J. Physiol* 107, 157- tiib 1934) ; cf. C. A. 
27, 2715. — symptoms oliscrvcd in dogs, whose 
pancreas glands have been reiuoved, are not cured by the 
adininistration of vitamin A. J. K. Lyman 

Utilization of variooa carbohydntea by the depan- 
creatized apimal. J. L. Bollman and F. C. Mann. Am, 
J. Phyuol. 107, 18,3-9(1034). — ^Fifty g. of carbohydrate 
atlded to the basal diet of depancreatized dogs which 
received G iixiits of insulin daily was completely recoveted 
ill the urine in those ^ascs where digestion and absciri>tion 
occurred. The following sugars, thus, are not utilized 
ill the diabetic aninial: glucose, galactose, airn starch, 
fructose and sucrose. Fructose appeared to utilized 
at first blit eventitully all the fructose adininStered ap- 
pears iu the mine. Jnuliti is only slightly digested. 

J. F. Lyman 

The effect of diet, of insulin and of thyroxine upon the 
adrenaline content of the suprarenal gUmds. 11. A. F. 
Gtihar. J. Vhytwl. 80, :i05- 13(1933). — A fat diet iu 
the lat leads to a loss in the adrenaline content of the 
adrenals and to a decreast' in the .size of the glands. A 
cailKihydraie diet also leads to a diminution of the ab- 
solute content of adrenaline with a slight loss in wt. of 
the glands. A piotein diet has iu> effect. Repeated 
dost‘s of insulin in small doses increase the wt. of the 
adrenals and their adrenaline content. In convulsive 
clfises, iiisiilin leads to a depletion of the adrenaline store. 
Repeat c^d doses of thyroxine also lead to an increase iii 
wt. and adrenaline content of the adrenals. J. F'. L. 

The total fatty acids of the liver and of the blood after 
the administration of various fats. («. Peretti and D. 
'J'ore. BoU. sol. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1429-3:1(1933). — 
'J'hi* max. percentage increases in the liver fatty acids of 
rabbits produced by the following fats were: iodized fat 
(radiopol) 281.2, niaigarinc 72..3, olive oil 4G.5, st'satiie 
oil 40.C, poppy-M*ed oil 27.4, linseed oil 0.2. The max. 
111(1 ease ncnirred usually 9 hrs. ^fler administration of 
the meal; aftei longer intervals the values decreased so 
that iit the cud of 72 hrs. the values approached those 
found in nortiial liveis. 3 he max. percentage increases 
in the bhxid fatty acids ptoduced by ihe same fats wen*: 
2:i4, 101, 127, 90, 102, 282, re.sp. The max. values weie 
found, in general, at a time when the fatty acid titer m 
the liver had shown a marked dinfinutioii. ^ P. M. 

Parallelism between the course of avitaminosis C and 
the reducing power of the siiprarenals of the guinea pig. 
J.. I)c Caro. Boll. ^oc. ital. hwl. sper. 8, 1,558-01 ( 1933) .— 
(biitK^a jiigs were kept on a scorbutic diet. They were 
kiUtul after 1, 2, 4, 10, 14 and 20 days, and the siiprarenals 
exld. with 2.5% CCbCOOH. The reducing action of 
the clear (*xts. was detd. by 'rilhnan's method with 2,0- 
dichlorophcnolindophcnol as indicatot . 'riiu results show : 
(a) The reducing power of the suprarenals diminishes 
regularly and is a function of the duration of avitaminosis 
Cf; the diminution is very rapid during the early stages 
and gradual later (a hyperliolic curve). The decrease 
in wt. is very slow at first and rapid later, (b) The dc- 
(Tcasi' in wt. becomes marked after the suprarenals have 
lost about ‘/i of their itiilial reducing power, (c) The 
total disappearance of reducing powcT of the suprarenal 
exts. precedes a few days the death* of the animal from 
avitaj]imo.sis C. These results confirm the existence of 
a strict parallelism between the reducing power of the 
supranMuils and dcgiec of avitaminosis C in the guinea 
pig. Peter Masucci 

The specific dynamic action of aliments. The behavior 
of glutamic acid administered to fasting pigeons. 
Marco Stassi. BoU. soc. Hal. biol. sper. 8, 1642-4(1^3) .— 
•The specific dynamic action of glutamic acid in fasting 
pigeons is more than double that after the administration 
of the same substance to normal animals. P. M. 

Vitamin content of certain Italian clvseaea. Antonio 
AUegri. BoU. soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1574-8(1983).— 
Conclusioiis: (1) Pigeons treated with polished rice and 
with provolone or gorgonzola erborinato ^owed very 
attenuated symptoms of avitaminosis and survived much 
longer than the controls. No improvement 6ver the 
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omtxols was diown by the pigeons receivitii grana lodl- 
giano, pannerone or pecorioo Sardo. (2) Quitnea pigs 
recdving a scorbutic diet plus the 5 mentiraied cheeses 
shomd no improvement over the controls: (3) Rats 
leoeiving a rachitic diet plus provoloim showed a marked 
iu^ease in wt. and reca l cification processes; those re- 
ceive gorgonzola erhorinato showed m^rkpd recaki- 
fication processes; slight recalcification was shown b/the 
animals receiving grana lodigiano or pannerone and no 
* effects were shown by those receiving pecorino. P. M. 

Stodles of capillaxy rsaiitsiica- 1. Lowered re- 
aiitance due to vitamin C defleiency and other eonditiona 
in hospitalized patients. Paul Schultzer. Acta Med. 
Scand. 8L 113-32(1334). — ^The technic ^nd special app. 
for detg. the capillary resistance are described. Among 
149 patients taken at random 42 ^owed a lowered re- 
sistance. Of these 25 suffered from vitamin C avitami- 
nosis, either originating before entering the hospital or 
resulting from the hospital fare. The lowered resistance 
wa.s likewise observed in cases of gastric achylia in some 
of which vitamin C treatment brought aixmt an improve- 
ment in the capillary resistance. In others no such 
improvement resulted even when HCl was also given. 
The remaining 17 patients with lowered capillary re- 
sistance, representing a variety of functional or systemic 
disorders, neither showed evidence of a vitamin C de- 
ficiency in their diet nor did they respond to treatment 
with >dtamin C. S. Morgulis 

^ Biological value of the protein from peaa. I. P. and 
M. N. Chukichev. Biothem. Z. 263. 83-92(1934).— 
The authors* feeding expts. with the pea protein frac- 
tions (legumiti, virihn and legumelin) are contrary to 
the findings of Osbonie and Mendel ((\ A. 6 , 3448, 7, 
035), and of McCollum (C. A. 19, 2094) of the biol. in- 
feriority of these piotcinsf S. Morgulis 

Vitamin C In invertebrates. M. van Kekelcn. Ada 
Breoia Neerland. Physiol., Pharmacol., Microbiol, 3, 
119-20(1933). — ^Ascorbif acid was determined by titra- 
tion with 2,6-dichlorophetiolindophenol before and after 
reduction with H|S. Exts. from 13 marine invcTte- 
brutes riiowed yalue.s before reduction ranging from 8 to 
213 mg./kg.; after reduction from 41 to 087 mg./kg. 
Bzts. of 7 marine plants fdiowed values before reduction 
ranging from 02 to OTTi mg./kg.; after reduction 294 to 
770 mg./k|t. In every case treatment with HiS produced 
a definite increase in ascorbic acid content. J. C. M. 

Lyodirome and vitamin Bt. Erich Adler and Hans 
V. Euler. Svensk Kern. Tids. 45, 270-80(1933) (in Ger- 
man). — Macerated animal organs are extd. with acetone, 
and the acetone solu. is extd. with petroleum ether, wlfich 
washed with H2O gives an aq. soln. of the lyochrome 
from the tissue. Lyochrome in 80% McOH^ fluorescent 7 
and the relative dem^ee of fluorescence is correlated with 
the vitamin G (B») of the tissues. Flavin wbstanccs 
also occur in vegetable tissues known to be rich in vitamin 
yeast. A. R. Rose • 

Vitamin A content of foods and feeds. G. S. Fraps 
and Ray Trcichler. Tex. Agr. Hxpt. Sla., Bull. 477, 
34 pp.(1933); ci>nection to C. A. 28, 1385*. —The 
Bulletin n<». should be 477. J. D. S. 

Studies on pregnpnt, puerperal and infant beriberi. 8 
IV. Vitamin B content of various organs and secretions 
indudlng blood, urine and embryo from pregnant or 
unmated rabbits fed on vitamin B deficient diets. Hitsuko 
Shin. J. Chosen Med. Asioc. 23, 423-40(1933) ; cf. C. A. 
Zl, 4506. — The method of analysis used in m is extended 
to rabbits fed on deficiency diets. In these series, non- 
pregnant rabbits show a marked decrease of vitamin B 
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Bflect^ B^rrituniiim diets mi glegsaacy, RitsiikD 

23,1968-72 (English 
Abstract 7^7)(1^3),— In rabbits, lack gif vitamin B In 
the ^haucff pregnancy produces a miscKrriage. Similar 
deficiency in the^Jatter half of pregnancy* gives normal 
d^very but the young have very km vitality. Thie 
effect of B-avitaminoas diets on the estial cydk of female 
mice. Ibid. 973-6 (Bnglkh Abstiadt 77).— -If female 

2 mice are fed oinivitamtnoiis-B diets for 4-13 days, estrum 

disappears. If 3-5 units of folliculin are given at this 
time, the esSral cycle reappears. This break in thetisex 
cycle in vitamin B deficiency is brought about directly 
by a lack of ovarian hormone, and not liy the avitaminosui 
B itself. S. TaAiiro 

The diet of infants. J. H. Bum. Pkarm. J. 131, 
737-9(1938). — A discussion, with detailed directions. 

3 ' S. Waldbott 
Phsrsiologic activation of milk (Supplee, Dor^) 12. 

Riug-^tem of sterols and bile acids (RosenMim, King) 
10. Carotene (Smith, Milner) 10. Oxidation-reductVm 
relations and a color reaction for lactoflavin (vitamin Bi) 
(Kuhn, Wagner- Janregg) 10. 
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4 *BOHRR*W. SMITH 

Loss of sensitivity to anterior pituitary-like hormone 
of pregnancy iirine. II. Selye. J. B. CoUip and D. L. 
Thomson. Proc. Sac. ExpU.^Bipl. Med^^M^ 487»-8 
(1934).— Zondek (C. A. 25, 2766) and otht^ found that 
under the prolonged daily injection of ekls. coyntg. the 
anlciior pituitary-like hormone (A. P. L.) of pregnancy 
urine the rat ov^ at first became greatly cnlm-ged and 
c later decreased in wt. llie ovaries of 8 out oA 10 rats 
which had liecii injected with 200 tuits of A. P. daily 
for 4 months were imrmal in size and had lost their sensi- 
tivity to the hormone as evinced by the absence oflluteini- 
zatbn. In 4 similarly treated fats the daily injection 
of an aq. ammoniacal gonadotropic ext 4 of pig pituitary 
in addn. to A. P. L. caused great enhugement of the 
ovaries and the foiiuation of many frerii corpora liitca. 

C. V. BaUcy 

6 Influence of the uterus on ovary and mammary gland. 
Hons Sclye. Proc. Soc. Expll. piol. Med. 31, 488 90 
(1934). — In 10 pregnant rats, during the 2nd^ half of 
gestation, the uteri wc*re emptied and the spaces filk^d 
with paraffin (m. p. 42*^). Duiinf the succeeding (» 
^eeks only 2 of tlirtic animals esane to estrus; the ovaries 
weighed 75-100 mg. and contained many Isurge corpora 
lutea such as are found during ge&tatiop; the pituitary 
- gland weighed 11-17 mg.; the maimn«iiS glands weit 
' completely involuted. In control animals m which llji* 
uterus was qpt filled with paraffin normal estrus set in on 
the 3rd day, the ovaiies weighed 40-4.5 pic., the corpoia 
liitca of gestation shrank rapidly, the pituitary glaiul 
weighed 7*41 mg. and *iacflition occuried. In 10 otbii 
rats the distention of the uterus with paraffin stopped 
normal postpartum lactation and caused involution *ol 
the mammary glands. €'• V. Baiky 

Survival of adranolectomized rats aftef cortical hormone 
treatment. Robert Gaunt and Jo Howland Gaunt . 
Proc. Soc. ExpU. Biol. Med. 31, 490-3(1934). — ^Appios 
.50% of adrenalectomizcd rats survived for 30 days <>1 
longer after the withdrawal of prolo^ed treatments with 
cortical hormone; not more than of thc^ uutreatid 
animals survived. Cortical accessories capable of hypei 
trophy are present in many rats; the administration ui 


content in the liver, brain and blood, and to a less degree - eorlic^ h«^one caases»higto survivid rate bjr allbwiiir 
« .. — J — ! — ^ tunc for the cortical rests to hypertrophy. C. V. B. 


in Itfiig, heart and urine. The pregnant rabbits also* ' 
show a great decrease, particularly in kidney and liver, 
as do the puerperal rabbits. V. Vitamin B content of 
the liver from very young rabbits. Ibid. 62s3-42 (English 
Abstiiu:t), 41-60(1933).— The vitamin B content of livOT 
of the rabbits nhrsed byts mother fed on the deficient diet 
for only a short time during the puerperhim or pregnancy 
is less then that of the liver from the young nursed bv the 
normally fed mother. S. Teshiro 


Glycogen and fat contents of liver in pregdUnt albino rats. 
Carhkiydnite metabolism in pregnancy. O. Bokclmaitu 
and^Sdieringer. Arck.GyndlMd. 152, 562-72(1933). 
In pregnancy the abs. value for the liver glycogen i'* 
greater and the relative value less than in the nonual 
animal. The abs. liver fat is also on the av. higher m 
pregnancy, but the distribution is about the same as 
the nonpravid animal. Oenerafy, there is evidence 
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g^ooira<*lat aatt^gAoiam Uvers^ pregnaat^animals. 1 noii-^proleiii N. A reciprocal relat'ioitship exists between 


Liver glyoogen frarka wi^Div in different animals, but 
u related inveMy^i while liver fat is related directly, 
to the duration of pregnancy. Increased^ AmsumpUon 
of carbcdiydralc occurs in pregnancy. B. C. A. 

PhyiMof^ igtfiatioaB in die concentratifm of variotia* 
•tt|m in human mUk. M. Polooovski. A. Lespagnui 
and H. Warembodrg. Cam^. rend. see. bioL 107. 303 Ti 
(1081) .—Variations in conen. of the threefforms of lactose 
are at first inconsiderable; after several months that of 
gyiiolactose and that of the sugar sol. in McOH appear 
tofaU. B. C. A. 

' Action of. the testicular hormone on cockscombs and 
s em ii i al vesicles. K. Matsuzaki. Proc. Imp. Acad. 
(Tokyo) P'. 342- 4(1838). — Hormone prepns. from inaU* 
urine, active in promoting comb growth ( 1 ). showed no 
activity on the wesicles of rats (II). The* testicular hor- 
mone (m) from pigi^i on the other hand,* showed activity 3 


m wpwt^lo botk^I) and (II). although on treatment 
duOi in MesCO soln. (11) was no longer apparent. 


with KAlni 

(HI) is therefore considered to contain two difTerent 
hormones. B. C. A. 

Mal^ 'hormone from pig testicles. A. Ogafa and S. 
Hirano. Proc. Imp. Acnd. (Tokyo) 9, 34.>4i{193;«).— 
An improved method for the isolation of the tcsiicttkir 


Cl and phosphoric esters as anions bound to alkali in the 
cells. J. B. Brown 

Kidney function and blood pressure. 11 . C. A. Lasseu 
and Erik Husfcldt. J. Clin. InvcsUgatmn 13. 2()8>7K 
(1034). J. B. Brown 

The lipemla of pregnancy. Kldon M. Boyd. J. Clin. 
Ifnetstigation 13. 347-03(1034). — Discrepancies in funner 
p work on the liinmias of pregnancy may be explained by 
the fact that the lipide content of whole blood, plasma* 
and red cells have nq|. been followed simultaneously . This 
liptmia is due almost entirely to inert^ase in plasma lipid(*s. 
In plasma neutral fat begins to increase during the first 
trimester, follotged by increase in phospholipide and cho- 
lesterol m the second trimester. At term nentral fat is 
most elevated (ovet 10(1%). With increase in total 
fatty acids no change in their compn. is evidenced by 1 tu>. 

• J. D. Brown 

Absorption of oxygen from the peritoneal cavity and 
the stomach. Itiderjit Singh. Quart. J. ExpU. Physiol. 
24. 45 54(1034).- In the decapitated dog the lungs arc 
alnml 20 times more efficient iii absorbing O than is the 
peritoneal cavity filled with pure O; and about 50 times 
more efficient &an the stoiiiai'b coiitg. 100 cc. O. 


In 

, . human subjects living in Rangoon the pulse rate in the 

honnone i^dwrilMrd. Saiioff. with 10% KOH in lit OH prone position is always highex than in the supine. The 
^most, oxicktionurith KM11O4 ill McaCO ^hi. eompletelY, ^ cat stomach when filled willi 100 cc. saline apparently 

slows the flow of fluid through the inferior vena cava 
when the animal is iu the supine position. H. B. 


destro3red tlm gonadotroph activity of the prepns 

, . , .it • C. A. 

• Appradnieition of oertam compodents of the ash of the 
milk of cow and sheep to those of blood. F. I£. Nott- 
*bohm and K. Philippi. Z. UntersucH. Lebensm. 65, 
551-61(1933). — With incieasmg Cl content, Na in cow 
milk regularly mcrt*ases. K. remains ciAist. and the alkali 


* ‘Fat-metabolism hormone" and hyperglucemia. Ben- 
jamin Hariow. Science 79, 272 .'i(1934). — Preliminary 
work with an ext. ol urine prepd. accotdiiig to link's 
method shows that a marked hyperghiec'itiia comparable 
to that resulting Iroiii Doisv's exts. and a very definite 


no, dimmishes until a^crij. Cl content of approx. l). 2 % is ^ mciease iu acetone hi the UIikkI can be produced, 
reachod, when Na becomes irregular, K and the alkali 
no. fall to the value for bUxid, while the initial relation 
Cl > Na liecomes, as ii^ blood, Na > Cl. In sheep blood 
with high Cl the avipioximatioii of the ash constituent 
to those of thd*ash of blood is still more marked. The 
crit. Cl content marks the breakdown of the selective 
secretory activity of the alveolai cells with respite t to 
blood constituents. B. C. A. 


Km*bel Brown 
The female sexual honnone. XI. Constitution of 
the follicular hormone. 2 . degree of saturation 
and the aromatic diaracter of the follicular hormone. 
Adolf Butenandt and Uhich Westphal. Z. phyM. 
Chem. 223, 147 68(1931); cf. C. A. 27, 4286.— Con- 
clusive proof is now advanced that the folliculai honnone 
ih a 4-ring system with 3 conjugated double* bouds 111 1 


Studies of the blood in normal pregnancy. II. Hemo- ^ benzene micleiis. Catalytic hydrogenation of the hor- 


globin, hematocrit and orythrocjrio determinations and 
total amount of variations of each. Wm. J. Dieckmann 
and Carl R. Wegnpr. Arch, hiternal Med. 53, 188-207 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28. 1745<. IU. Hemoglobin and 
cell vdume coefficients; erythrocyte Volume, hemoglobm 
content and conceptration; color, volume and satui^tion 
indixes. /5«if.<345-52. IV. Percentages and pams per 


moiie hydrate gives a hrxaliydrcy deriv. winch forms a 
cryst, triacetate, and, by removal of 1 OH, 2 ny -products 
which are stcieoisuinenc diols, viz. hexahydrodesoxy-’ 
hormone hydrate m. 1.52" and tsohexahydrodnoxyhormone 
hydrate, 111 . 162'^, the latio id these It priKliiets depeudiiig 
oft the nature of the catalyst, "i'he 2 diols torui acetates, 
111 . 8 '!*' and 131°, lesp.. and by distil, with KHSO 4 iu 


kilogram .of serum protein and fibrin and variations in 7 high vaciium yield the coriespoiidiiig ketones CiJIsiO 
total amount of each. Ilnd. 3.53*60. J. B. Brown which Umu^semifarbazone,\, rn. 2tl2.5" and 278.5”, resp. 


The digestion of beef proteins in the hurpan stomach. 
Ernest J. M^tby. J. Clin. Investigation 13, 193 207 
( 1934). — Peptic hydiolvsis of beet proteins occurs rapidly 
in Uic human stomach ; the rlitc if digestion varies widely 
ip different individuals and in the same individual under 
different conditions. Patients witli pernicious anemia 
fail to show<>anprcciable gastric digestion of proteins; 


A 4th double l>oud is not prcsi*iit iu the honnone, since 
all the hexahyclro derivs. are stable to KMn 04 , BzCsH, 
Ol aud C(NOit) 4 . Detiis. of mol. refraction corroborate 
the presence of 3 double bonds. The double bonds and 
the OH are oil the same lamzisie ring as shown by color 
reactions for phenol, stability of the Me ctlier to hy- 
dnilysis, and absorption si>«‘ctrum. 'nie hormone fonns 


pepsin could not be demonstrated in such patients. 3 an insol. addn. product with 1 quinoline, which decoinps. 


Pepsin md acid secretion appeau'd to parallel each other 
undc^ these .conditions. The of the gastric contents 
varied from 1.23 to 6. 63 in normal human beings. No 
patient with onemifi had a pf{ below «5.75. The normal 
tit ratable ^acidity ranged from 151 cc. 0.1 N acid per KM) 
oc. to zero. Bile occurred in the stomach in 25% of the 
noiipal people and 18% of the subjects with anemia. 

]k B. Brown ^ semicarbazone by the Wolf-Kishiier method, gives 

X 41... ... fiAo (if\P / XT. 


200”, gives a clear melt at 230”, and may be used for 
purposes of puiifieatioii. Catalytic hydrogenu t ion of 
the desoxyboxmone gives a hexah^ro deriv. CiJlwO HsO, 
m . 80 -90” , ni . anhydrous 1 10” . 'I'he soly . of the hormone 
in HsO is 2.1 tug. per 1.; the dlsscKrn. const, is K » 0.44 X 
10 “* and that of its hydrate is A » 0.77 X 10"*. Re- 
duction of the honnone by the Clemmenscm method, or 


The distrilpition of blood ffiiosphoms after suppression 
of renal function. Alta Ashley and George M. Guest. 
J. Clin. InvesHgaHon 13, 2KHi5(L034). — ^Renal function 
111 rabbits and dogs, pr^uced by inlmveuous injection 
ot diphtheria toxin and HgCls and by bilateral ligation of 
the ureters, resulted in the following changes in the blood: 
increased org. phosphates, greater in the plasma than in 
the cells; increased inorg. acid-sol. P (ester P) in the 
L'clls; decreased Cl in t>oth plasma and cells; increased 


the desoxyhnrmone CiiHnOH, m. 134”, [a In 89if (Me 
ether, m. 76.6", [a]n 86 ”). A. W. Dox 

Standards of basal metabolism for children ol retarded 
growth. A. Topper. Am. J. Diseases Children 45. 
1203-<10(J933). Ot G. 

Biological electronegativity 4 of potassium. Kiidulf 
Keller. Arch. phys. biol. II, 31-9(19«i3).— Some 
peculiarities in the distribution and behavior of K salts 
in living organisms are reviewed. L. £. Gilson 
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Calcium balance. C. O. Ouillaitmin. Bull, sac, ckim, 
hiol, 16, 152-5(1934). — lliscu^sioti. L. K. Gilson 

nieoretical basal metabolism of infants. K. L4sn£ 
and R. Nattan-Larrier. Compt, rend, soe.^biol. 115, 
802-4(1934). — Discussion. Discussion of some results 
obtained in the study of the respiratory metabolism of 
infants. Ibid, 804 r>. L. E. Gilson 

[Decrease in] the phosphorus of the liver oil the fetal 

calf during embryonal development. Z, Gritzewska and 
*G. Roussel. CotnpL rend. soc. biol, 115, 951-2(1934). 

. L. IS. Gilson 

The problem of hibernation. II. Uilierail. Arch, 
ges. Physio!. (Pflugers) 234, 78-97(1934).— Hibernatum 
is not assM'd. with hypofunction of thi^ thyroid. Ad- 
rninistration of thyroid substance to hibernating hedge- 
hogs did not affect their dorinuncy. Thyroidectomy did 
not induce hibernation. Aithur Grollinan 

The mechanism of the second phase of secseioty gastric 
function. O. F. «Schurovatovu. Arch. ges. Physiol. 

{ Pflugers) 234, 124-9(1934).— Removal* of the pyloric 
Ijortion of the stomach does not affect gastric secretion. 
Excision of the pylorus increases the pepsin and mucin 
contents of the gastric juice. The <*hem. stimulation of 
the pyloric mucosa by food is not essential for the occur- 
rence of the 2nd phase of gasttie sc'crction. A. G. 

The growth of the oviduct of the carp when subjected 
to the female sea hormone. II. Walter Fleisc'hmann and 
Susanne Kami. Arch. ges. Physiol. (Pflugers) 234, 
IIIO- 6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 120.— Ftogynon when added 
to the aquarium stimulated the growth of the oviduct oi 
carp (Rkftdeus amarus) within 48 hrs. In the castrated 
male Ash, sex levtTsal, as indicated by hyperemia of the 
genital papilla, occurred after progynon medication. 

A. G. 

Oxidation of inity adds in the liver. Juda H. Quasi el 
and Arnold H. M. Wheatley. Biochcm. J. 27, 62 

(1933).— By means of the Warburg tissue slice 
method, a study has beep made of the oxidation of fatty 
acids by guinea-pig liver. All fatty acids, except foniiic 
acid, inctease markedly Uie respiration of the liver. 
All fatty at'ids with an even no. of C atoms give rise to 
acetone production. Gdd-C fatty acids produce little 
or no acetone bodies. Crotouic ami isocrotoiiic acids 
(unsatd. acids) arc vifforously oxidized to acctoacetic ' 
acid, A mpuoinetric niethod of c.stg. acctoacctic acid 
is described. Acctoacctic acid is not broken d<iwn appre- 
ciably to acetone and CO* in the liver; it is apparently 
the final oxidation product of but 3 rric acid in the organ. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Effects of saliva upon gastric digestion. Karl A. Zaes 
and Leonard S. Fosdk*k. J. Denial Research 14, 3-13 
(1934). — The av. flow of saliva (cc. per nun,) was 0.5 
or less under basal conditions, and 2.5 undci stimulation. 
The av. neutralizing power of basal saliva was approx, 
equal to 0.017 N NaOH; that of stimulated saliva was 
approx, equal to 0.025 N NaOII. Chewing sweetened* 
and flavored indiflerent substances caus'd '‘appetite” 
secretion of approx. 2.1 cc. of gastric juice per min.; 
this juice contained 340 ing. of 1:10,000 pi*pstn per IW 
cc. The Gates gelatin film niethod the deln. of pepsin 
was found superior to JLhc Melt tube method. Swalhiwed i 
saJiva influenced the conen. of the .solutes in gastric juice 
by diln., and the conen. of its free HCl by neutralization; 
at the height of the secrc‘tory curve, 10() cc. of gastric 
juice would be neutralized by 140 cc. of stimulated .saliva. 
Saliva stimulated the acid-siTreting glands, probably by 
virtue of the sugar and flavor used as salivary stimidants. 
S^iva influenc(*d peptic activity directly by alteration of 
the Pu of the gastric juice. With a const. Php saliva , 
inhibitlxl peptic activity by 10%, while gastric mucin 
had a somewhat greater inhibitory power. _ The com- 
bination of salivary constituents with gastric-free HCI 
early in the digestive cycle promoted the action of ptyalin 
for soiffe time after the food had entered the stomach. 

• * Joseph S. Hepburn 

Postmortem breakdown of jglycogen and accumulation 
of lactic acid in firii muscle, i. James G. Sharp. Proc. 
Roy. 5oc. (London) B114, 606-12(1934).— In fish muscle 


1 after dealih the rates of riyodgenolysij and aeettmnlation 
of lactic acid decrease with tbe temp. ItHwem 15** and 
O'*. The tissue freezes at approx, In the frozen 

state, these nkes ate almost the same at '—2^ as at 15*, 
*but are reduced to practically 0* at — 10**. When the 
brigiiiai glycogen content of the mnsdeidoes not exceed 
0.3%, during storage at either 0* or -—2* ^yoogenolsrsis 
and the accumulation of lactic add proceed with equal 
velodty until 6tily a trace of glycogen remains. When 
the original glycogen content is 0.6-0.85%, the accu- 
mulated lactio add at 0* corresponds to only 50-70% of 
the glycogen loss; a max. lactic add conen. of 0.404).45% 
is attained; apparently a pa is readied wflidi inhibills 
further dyoogenolysis. Joseph S. flepburn 

The glutathione content of the 8a)Hrarenal fl^ds. A. 
D. Marenzi and aB.ii Braica*. Atmet farm, bioqtdm. 
(Buenos Aires) 4, 60-4(1933),— The glutathione content 
of the supmrcnaf ^ands had been varioudy stated in the 
literature in values higher than the real oneS|jbecause of 
the fact that the methods used induded the ascorbic add 
and the adrenaline. M. and* B. note that since the prd- 
entation of their work similar results were reported by 
Birch and*Danti, C. A. 27, 3242. B. S. I.^vine 
The active prindple of organ extract! tor the treatmeitf 
of vascular spasm. Tiemann. MOnch. med. Wochschr. 
81, 58 9(1934). • • Milton Levy 

The effects of operative procedurea on the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary on the metabolMnn of depancrag^ed dogs. 
H. Lucke, E.»R. Ueydemann^nd O. Bemr. Z. get. 
exptl. Med. 92, 711-^(1934); cf. .C. A. 29, ‘toOOL-i- 
Injury to the anterior lobe of the pituitary of depati- 
creatizecl dogs iniproves their carbohydrate melaltalism.' 
AiiiiiiaLs without cither pancreas or anterior pituitary 
lespond violently t5 insulin or anti-insulin bocausd of the 
absence of the normal antagonist. ^ Milton Aevy 
The effect of hemorrhage on ffie normal and avonal- 
ectomized dog. W. W. Swingle, J. J. Pfiffner, H. M. 
Vars and W. M. l^rkins. Am, 1. Physiol. 107, 2^9-74 
(1934). — Dogs whose adrenal glands have been removed 
develop symptoms of profound hcmorrh&gic sliock after 
the removal of 4 8 cc. of blood per kg. of body wt.; 
whereas, in the normal dog such symptoms appear only 
after the removal of 40-M oc. Administration of the 
cortical hormone restores the ability of the organism to 
regain normal blood vol. after kemorrhage. J. F. L. 

Seasonal and temperature factors and their determi- 
nation* in pigeons of percentage metaboliam change per 
degree of temperature change. O. Kiddle, Guinevere 
Q. Smith and F. G. Benedict.* Am. J. Physiol. 107, 
333-42(1934).— The seasonal difference in metabolism of 
adult tippler pigeons, measured at 20*, is )6% in nthlch 
and 8% in females, with lowest metabolism in spring and 
highest in autumn. The change in metabolism due to % 
cliangc of 1 in temp, is variable depending upon the 
season of the year and the range of temjv gcalc which is 
used in measurement. J. F. Lyman 

The influence of exerfiseW the digeativa work of the 
stomach. I. Its effect on the tecretoiy qrde. Franc^ 
A. Hellcbrandt and Sara L. Hooper. Am. J. Physiol. 
107, 348 54 (1934L— Severe and ezhpunling exercise 
inhibits the initial giLstric response and is a^oed. with 
hypoacidity or anacidity lasting as long as one hr# Mild 
activity increases or leaves the peak of acidity unchanged, 
n. Its effect on emptying time. Frances A. Hettebrandt 
and Kubye H. Tepper. Ibid. 355 Q3* HI. Its effect 
on the relation between secretory and motor, functitm. 
Prances A. Hcllebrandt and L. L. Dimmitt. Ibid. 
364-9.— Gastric acidity and motility at rest and dming 
muscular aetbrity are parallel. IV. Its relation to the 
pbyaiochemical changes in the blood. Frances A. Hflle' 
brandt, H. D. Baemstein and Sara L. Hooper.^ IM. 
370-7.— During strenuous exercise, physiochem. variatioirt 
in the blood are eoncomitant rather than causal in theit 
relation to alterations in gastric function. J. P. L. 

The acid-base composition of hepatic bile. I. J. G. 
Keinhold and D. W. JVilson. Am. J, Physiol, Vpf 
378-^Ui^^4). — ^The conen. of each of the cations of dog 
bile is usually higher than the copen. of the same cation 
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m aeram. prindptf anions arc cholate, Cl and 1 
HCOfe. The bife aoid Is iiiiantitatively the most im- 
portant constituent, although the amt. of ^phospholipin 
is nearly as great. The bile add concn. appears to be 
the dominant fad»r in the regulation of the add-base * 
oompn. of the bue. n. The diangea induced by the 
in]ection*ef Itydrodiloric add and inorganic salts. Ibid, 
388-09.— Bile becomes more alk. after, the intravenous 
injection of HCl because of rise in NaHCOi and fail in « 
cholate concn. of the bile. After injecUoncof NaHCOa 
the concn. of the injected ions rises somewhat in the bile; 
bdt thm is little diange in the reaction of the bile. Large 
amts, of NaCl must be injected in order to bring about a 
change in its coneni ih the bile. HI. The effects of the 
administration of iodium taurodielate, sodium cholate 
and aodium dehydnodiolate (decholin). Ibid, 400-5. 
After intravenous injection of Na taurocholate Uic total 
cholate and^ Na oonens. increase in the bile while hi- 3 
carbonate ‘decreases. The total anion -cation concn. of 
thf bile rises so that the totdl considerably exceeds that 
of the serum. Injection of Na dehydrochulate or of 
Na cholate causes the total anion-cation condi. of (he 
bi}e to dimmish to valucsi approx, equal to those in the 
scrum, J. F. Lyman 

The occugrence of dtric add in the urine and body 
fluida. W. M. Boothby and Mildred Adams. Am, J, 
Physiol, 107^ 471-9(1934)! — Citric ucid is present in ^ 
noroial btunafl urine cquaVo about 0 .5 g. daily . Analyses 
of over duo hospital urines indicate* no practical clitiicsil 
value for the citric add detn. Ingestion of NaHCO) 
usually will increase citric add diminatioii to about 2.0 
g. daily; administration of HCl dccrca.ses or slops its 
excretiem. Its chief function probably is not acid-base 
regulation. Rather it^is^an important inter mediate in 
metabolism. J. F. Lyman • 

A comparison of intragastiic and duodenal factors in 
lowering the addi^ of gastric contents. C. M. Willielmj, 

1 . Neigus and F. C, Hill. Am, J, Physiol, 107, 490-507 
(1934); cf. C. 28, 1091*. -Both pyloric and duodenal 
secretions reduce addity more by dilti. than by neutrali- 
sation and the greater elTiciency of regurgitated duodenal 
contents is due to its larger amt. It is a mistake to con- 
sider the entire neutral Cl of gastric contents as arising 
from neutralized HCl. . • F* Lyman < 

The uprvotts control of lactation. H. St^yle. Am. J, 
Physiol, 107, 635-8(1934). — The act of suckling id (he 
rat sliiiiulatcs the production of prolactin in the pituitary 
gland. * ' J. F. Lyman „ 

The hydrogen-hpi concentration of the mammqlian 
voluffta^ muscle under various conditions. C. VocgtUii, 
R. H..IntQh, Herbert Kahlcr and J. M. Johnson. Am. 
J% Physiol. 107, 539-50(1934).— Normal rat skeletal 
musde has a of aliout 7.55. Death caused by as- 
phyxia, CN, Cjci or curare is followed by a gradual de- 
crease in ri^r mortis anpearing at pw (>.85 - 0 .( 18 . 
Death following intravenous injection of iodoacetic acid 
is followed by a rise in Pn to as high as 7.90. J. F. L. 

^e chemical stimulation of pain endings associated 
wltih small bloMl Yessels. R. M. Moore, Ruth R. Moore 
and A. O. Singleton, Jr. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 59‘l-002 
(1034).-«-The pain which follows the intra-arterial in- 
jection of various solns. arises from stimulation of afferent 
endings which arc located dose to the capillary bed. 
Solns. having va]pes between G.0 and 9.2 do not pro- 
duce pain .unless tneir mol. ionic concn. is 0.7-0.8 or 
iinleas they exert irritant action. Arranged in order of 
mcrewng power to stimulate the pain receptors conics; 
Na, Li, Cs, Ca, Mg, Sr, K, Rh, Ba, and for anions, 
thiocyanate, ^tate, sulfate, thiosulfate, lactate, fluoride, 
phosi^ate, dtratc. J. F. Lsnnan 

*The iydn present in normal urine. J. C. Abels. Am, 
/. Physiol, 107, 603-9(1934).— The lysii? of humw urine 
has properties like those of the lysin of Es. coli. It is 
. Mot bile salt, soap or glucoside. J. F. Lyman 

Lactic add motaboliam of musdcc made non-irritable 
by sugar solutUae. A. H. Hegnauer. Am. J, Physiol. 
107, 607-760934).— Th^ large increase in O consumption 
<»t inusdes in isotonic glucose is qualitatively but not 


quantitativdy explained by the 5-G-fold increase in 
lactate content. Some other cause such as the electrolyte 
balance probably is involved. J. F. Lyman 

The removal of lactic add from the body during re- 
covery from muscular exercise. R. Margaria and H. T. 
F-dwards. /. Physiol. 107, (581-0(1934). -The 

removal of lactic acid in mice, after exercise, is of the 
same character and si>ced as in the blood of man, thus 
indicating free diffasioii of lactic acid between muscles * 
and blood. At the ^ginning of recovery, when a rapid 
pasrmeiit of O del)t occurs, 110 corresponding rapid removal 
of lactic ucid is observed; hence this fraction of Uie () 
debt is not related to lactic acid. Tliere is a delay in the 
removal of lactic acid, which lasts 3-4 mill., after the 
end of a 5-miii. |K*riod of exhaustive (*xercise, indicating 
a delayed lactic acid formation. The speed of lactic 
arid removal is higher the smaller the amt. of lactic acid 
product'd. J. F- Lyman 

The lactic acid; total carbon dioxide and hydrogen-ion 
concentration of venous blood during recoveiy from 
severe exercise. K. 1*. Lang. Am, J, l*hy\wl. 107, 
(i87 92(1934). —The highest lactic arid and lowest pn 
values 111 blood wtTC ubiained not iiniiiedialely but within 
3-t> min. ailer exercise. Total CO;, eontiiiues lo deerea.se 
daring recovery in lace of a rise m pn and a fall in lactic 
acid. J, F. Lyman 

The second phase of thrombin action : fibrin resolution. 
Ruby S. llirost'. Am. J. Plipiol. 107, 69.5 7(1934).- ^ 
The syiieresis of clots is in tcality a rcsolti., ending finally 
in complete luiuefaclKin. Unaltered prothrombin and 
a ni‘w protein are liberated, but there is no unchanged 
librinogeti, active thionilmi, free cephaliii or Ca. 

J. F. Lyman 

The alleged presence of "hemopoietine" in the blood 
serum of rabbits either rendered anemic or subjected to 
low pressures. .V. S. Ciordon and M. Dnbiti. Am. 

J. rhy^ioL 107, 704 8(1934). • i^rtitn of aiieniie rabbits 
and of rabbits subjected lo low pressiiies does not contain 
any siibslance possessing erythroiMiietic properties. 

J. F. Lyman 

Changes in the chemical elements of the blood of 
rabbits during emotional excitement. II. L. Kat/. and 
1.. B. Nice. Am. J, Physwl. 107, 7(H) 10(1934).— In 
emotional exeiUMiieiit of rolibit-i tli(f following ijmstitueiitK 
ol the blood were iiien^ased: glucose, iioiiprotem N, urea, 
preformed cre.itinitie, total ei eat mine, uric acid, ehn- 
lesterol niid hemoglobin. Inoig. P was decreased. Aiiiino 
acids, Ca and Cl were uiu4iaiiged. In rabbits after re- 
Tiif^al of the spleen the same ehutiges were ob.siived as 
ill normal animals except hemoglobin was not increased. 

J. F. Lyman 

Problems ** of histophysiology. A. Noll. Krgfhnis.\e 
Physiol. 35, .50 81 119.33). -This brief leview covers liver 
cells, kidney secretion, muscle eontraetion and nerve 
function. C. M. McCay 

The biochemistry of the testicular hormone. K. 
'IVhiTiiing. hrgehnii^se Phy.siot. 35, 301 17(1933).-- 
A review. C. M. McCay 

The female sex hormones. luge Sicirmer and ITlrich 
Westphal. P,rgehnisse Physinl, 35, 318*41(1933). -A 
review of the chemistry and physiology of the follicidor 
hormone. C. M. McCay 

The comparative physiology of digestion in mammals. 
W, I.A'nkcit Rffiehnisse Physiol. 35, 673 -(>3 1 (1933). — 
This review devotes considerable spaet^ to digestion in the 
ruminant as well os in the more familiar omnivorous 
siiecies. C. M. McCay 

Recent advances in the chemistiy of certain blood 
•constituents. Claude Riiniiiglou. Ergehnisse Physiol. 
* 35, 712-43(1933), — New developments in the chemistry 
of proteins, blood sugar, P and S coinpds. are disctiased. 

^ . M . McCay 

Chemical dianges during the contraction of muscle. 

K, Ix^bnortz. Ergebnisse Physiol. 35, 874-960(19:13).— 

A review. C. M. McCay 

Factors capable of changing the functional activity in 
physical exercise. Cardiac and respiratory rhythm in 
ruaning under a condition of alkalosis. 0.»l>i Macco. 
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SoU. soe. ikU. hiol. sper. 8, 1681-2(1033).— The expte. 1 aurtliod.'' M. H. Jacobs. Jk CsUiOar 6mp. PhysM. 4, 
were performed <m 6 hidividtials. Each one ran 2 races with 101-83(103f); cf. C. A. 28, 172«*.-— T^les based on 
and without previous adtuinistration of NaHCO|. The math. cakn. foe presented with which a detn. of the time 
results show that NaflCOi produced an acceleration of | of hemolysis in water and in an iaosmotic aoln. of a pene- 
the pulse while at rest and a more marked acceleiaton 'trating substance are sufficient to ^t. permeability 
after the race compared to the controls. The pulse re- consts. for both water and solute. \|nim hei^jrsis in 
turned to normal values much more slowly in comparison an isosmotic aohi. requires more than 2-3 min. 'the per- 

with the controls Peter Masucci tneability consr. for the solute is approx, inversely pro- 

The delay in the appearance of prolan in fbe body fluids ^ puriional to the time of hemolysis. T. H. Rider 
of women after fecundation of the qvum. A. Brindeau, The effect of rapid changes hi hydfoatatic pieasnie 

H. Hhiglais and M. Hinglais. Butt. acad. mH. 110, upon ttie contraction of okeletal muade. Dugafd E. 8. 

108-1 U I W53). A. E. Meyer Brown. J. Cellular Comp. Physiol. 4 , 257 «61(1034). 

Basal metabolism and sedimentation eryflirocytes. T. H. Rider 

Le6n Golntmberg. Semana mM. (Rueiios Aires) 1934, The chemical processes accompanying *embiyonic 

I, 505-603. — The sedimentation of the erythrocytes is induction. M. W. ^Wocrdeinan. Proc, Acad. Sci. 

accelerated in most cases of incrcasi*d basal metabolism Amsterdam 36, ,842-0(1933). W.*'Gordon Rose 

caused t>v hyi>crthyroidisin. The diagnostic value of Gastric juice. I. The relation^ of ions In' gastric 
this obsiTvation is limited. . A. E. Meyer 3 juice in various patients. S. Kozawa, K. ^ukiishima. 

The action of liver on blood serum to prevent the re- M. (Tmeno, K. Kurihara, C. Takata and M. Hmuchi. 
version of hemolysis due to sodium chloride. Arrigo Japan. J. Med. Sci. VIII, Internal Med., Ptdialry and 

Montajiari. Sperimentale 87, 327-36 (193:1). —Rabbits Vsychutlry 3, 15 .32(10:13) . -Cl, Na, K, Nil., P and Mg 

deprived of the liver show in the ptTipheric blood scrum were found in the gastric juice of fasting as wdil as of 

an increase of the power to inhibit the I eversion of henioly- intoxicated persons (Ca was dot estd.). The amt. tf 

sis from solns. of NaCl. A. K. Meyer Na was usually greater tljan K; where free HCl was 

The existence of factors in tissues capable of modifying lowest, the amt. of 'K exceeded the arnt. of Na. Cl and 

cellular pemeability. The action of testicle extract, m ^ NHi in the blood serum we^c less than in the gastric 
some calcium salts and of ethyl carbamate. Giovanni juice, hut Na and K were greater. Tlie Ne^K ratio for 
havilli. Sperimentale 87, 451 •60(10:13) ; cf. C. A. 27, scrum was 17 :'i; for gastric jiii5& it was 2.8 ^.3:^: • 

5813. -Testicle ext. injected into tissues together with '* ff. Stigiura 

substances of low permeability as urethans and Ca glu- Erepsin in liquor amnii and fetal intestines in every 
conate, or injected after such substances, spreads less stage of pregnancy, and in the meconium of the nmbom. 
into the tissue than when injected alone. Tlic inhibition M. Abt*. Japan. J. Obstel. Gynecol. 16, 235-30(103:1).- 
of vaccinia lesioiLs in the skin prepd. with urethau or The oplimutti Pn of erepsin of the human liquon ainnii 

Ca salt is explained by the ciecreased skin permeability. was 7.0 8.0. Tliis enzyme was'fntlad in the liquoii amnii 

. A. E. Meyer b as early as the 2nd gravid month and was tnarkcaly in- 

FoUicular honnone in the urine of males. Bernhard creased in the succeeding gravid months. Of the uiquot 
Zondek. Arkiv Kami, Mineral. Geol. IIB, No. 24, 5 pp. amnii at the delivery, the one which had the meconium 
(1033); cf. C. A. 25, 1863. —The lumpregnanl mare mixed with it showed more intense enzyme ar lion' than 
excretes urine contg. less than 5(K) luoust* units of follicular (hat which did not have the mecotiiuin. The erepsin 
hormone per 1.; the gravid mare over 100,000 units pm was found even in the fetal intestines of the :ird gravid 
1. TTrine obtaiiieil trom the jack showed an av. of *12,(XK) month and its actioti increased with the advanccofiweg- 
or more mouse units per 1. The urine from the castrated nancy. K. Sugiura^ 

jack contained less tlian 400 mouse units per 1. Acetone- . Quantity of "anterior pitqjtary lobe hormone" in 

benzene ex4n. of the testicle Showed (14,000 units per hiunon chorion and decidua. K. Mizuiio. Japan. J, 

kg. Only 10-25% of the follicular hormone is directly ObUeU Gynecol. 16, 238-41(1033).— The substancS* which 
extractable from the urine of the jack with ether or caused the pregnant reaction (Aschrieim-Zondck test), 
tx'uzenc. If the urine is boiled with a mineral acid the the so-called "antmior pituitary hormone," was present 
remainder is extractable. James C. Munclt Hi the det*idua in large quantities as well as in the cliotionic 

The oxygen consumption of stimulated nerve. Susumu tissuOs. The liormotie content of llic4t* tissues decreased 
Harashima. J. CeUular Comp, PhyM. 3, 410-24 in the lattci months of pn*giiaiiey. The' pot. . reaction 
(1033).— The excess ()> consumption of tictve is piae- was not shown by the ch‘cidua meiistrualis in aiiy c^. ^ 
tically the same whether stimulation is made on a ]Mjitiuti 7 ^ K. Sugiura 

inside or outside of the respiration cliambci so long as thi* Coagulation time of blood during pregp^cy. Neniec- 
action current is of the same magnitude. T. II. R. ^ skay Tivadar and Kronipassky Sarolta. Magyar Orvost 
The anoxic recavtiy of aspli^xiated nerve. K. H. Arch. 35, 54'7(10:i4).-*»Tht coagulation time is ^orlat. 

Cohen and R. W. Gerard. J. CeUular Comp. Physiol, In 50% of cases there is a lise in blood Ca. Blood platc- 

3, <125-36(1933).- An asphyxiated nerve can be lestored lets show a slight increase. Fibrinogen incrcasi*s coA- 
to function when, in place of free O*, either oxidizers siderably. ^Hgnry TaqWr 

yielding sufficient encigy on reduction are made available. Occurrence of growth substance B*in urine. Vagii 
Conclusion: The envrgy is necessary rather than any ^ ilartelius. Compt.^^end. trav. Lab. Carlsberg 19,tNo. 18, 
particular substances formed or removed. T. 11. R. 20 pp.(1933).— The substance promoting the growth <>1 
The apectronhotometric differentiatiofi of the hemo- Aspergillus niger (Nielsen and Hartelius, C. A . 26, 4:)^>, 
globlns of different species. Howard M. Winegarden 4358) is present in human urine, its gmt . inciea.sing with 
and Henry Borsook. J. CeUular Comp. Physiol. 3, increasing d. of the u^e. However, the necessary eo- 
437-48(19^). — ^The authors hold that with adequate growth substance, which is i^sent in filler-paper ash, 
technic it is possible by spcctrophototnclric method to is not present in urine in sufficient amts, to allow of max 
otxiervc interspecific, and in the case of the rabbit even effect of the substance B.* On addn. of the HCl efo. oi 
intraspecific, difference's in the hemoglobins. T» II. R. • 5 mg. ash to 50 cc. of culture soln., the ^ect of afldi'd 
Gastric impulsea in the vagus. Ruth C. Partridge 9 urine was trebled, and further addn. of asn produced ik 
and M. J. Wilson. J. Cdlular Comp. Physiol. 4 , 123^) further increase. Under these conditions, the effect 

(1033); cf. C. A. 27, 3246. T. 11. Rider increasing growth-promoting activity with increasing t • 

Respiration du^ to natural nerve impulses. A method was still maintained. The conen. of growth substance H 
for measuring mspiiatioti. R. W. Gerard and H. K. in urine is increased after meals. The co-growth stir) 
llarlline. J. CeUular Comp. Physiol. 4 , 141 00(1034).— stance present in urine> not the same as that m hlto 
See C. A. 28, 2400*. T. H. Rider a^; it » probably Zn. 'flic growth substance 1'; 

The quintitative measurement of the permeabili^ of itself is thermostable, tnaol. in £l^, and is not destroyen 

the eryuinN^ to water and to solutes by the hemofysis by HAe; hence its properttes are aiaiilai to those ol^ m 
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Mst^sUmce pmlmisty descMbcd, though the idenUty is 
not establishHf. M further similarity is, yie necessity 
for the addn. of the co-growth substande or of Zn in 
snu^ amts. • K. v. Thimann • 

Stcfetkm of aimmonia and neutral!^ regulatioii. A! 
P. Braggs. J. Jwl. Chem, 104» 231-8(1934).— Ad- 
ministration of KCl to doga or men caused an increased 
excretion of metallic cations in the tviift, the urine be- 
coming more alk. as a result. At the same lime the 
e)ftretion of NHt in the urine was decreased. On the 
Other hand, when NoaSOi Was given, anions wiTe in- 
creaaiKd in the urine, with resultant increased acidity, and 
the excretion of Ni}i was also increased. The excretion 
of NHt i^ therefore not controlled by the a(nd-ha.He Ixil- 
ance in the tissues but rather bf that of the glomeruli 
of the kidney. • • J^. V. ^(himann 

Caldum content of the aqueous and vitreous humors 
and gertM PeU-f W. Salit. J, BioL Chem. 104, 275 80 
(J934).-’-The Ca content ,of the aq. humor increases 
rapidly on standing a few 'hrs. after death, reaching ot 
exceeding that of the vitreous humor, lliis in^y account 
for softie of the discrepancies in the literature. The av. 
<^a content of the act. IfUmor falls from 6.8 mg. Ca per 
loo g. fluid, in calves, to 4.tip m aged cattle, while that ot 
the< viireofts humor f^ls from 8.3 td 0.8 and tliat of the 
serum from 11.5 to 9.7. ^I'he ratios lx*twccn the Ca of 
the aq. or ^treous humor and that of the scrum are very 
wn.si‘.^«1.j>2.1 and 1.39-1.44, rqsp., indications of the 

* direct dc^fidence df the Ca cotiletil of the humors on 

. that of the sefum. IIL. V. Thimann 

Recognition and ctunporison of proUm and prolan-like 
substances. HerUTt M. Evans, Miriam K. Simpson 
and Paul R. Austin. J. ExpU. Med, SB, 5ii1 H(10:i3).— 
The synergism phcusinction has made passible the recog- 
nitioh of .substances (**pnjlan-likc’*) in a wide variety 
of conditions, even in the urine of normal men. The 
method has shown a wide distribution of prolan-like 
substan(*es in ^rums ami urine of non-primates without 
demotistrating, however, significant diiTcrence in the 
rt*aetioiis scaired from pregnant as contrasted with iioii- 
pregiiant states oi in males as contrasted with females 
The synergic (uiiiciplc with pregnancy prolan eausi*s a 
definite increa.se m the development of the seminal vessels 
111 immature male rAls.* C. J. West 

Contentration of the gonadotropic hormone in pregnant 
more serum. Herbert M. ICvaiis, Edwin L. uustus 
and Miriam E. Sinips^m. J. Exffl, Med, 58, 559-7*1 
(1933). — For an abslr. of tliis paper see the abstr. csi- 
titjexl ‘'Recognition and compaiisoii of prolan and prol^- 
like substance.*r' in C. A, 28, 205^, where the wrong title 
^was ‘printed. C. J. West 

G pathulik;y 

H. GI1>1U)N WULLS 

* Postoperative amino acid*excfetion in Graves' disease. 
•W. Krech. Arch, klin. Chir, 174, 502 -0(1 933). -After 

• operations on the thyroid (I) in (irayes* disea.se, the 

ut inary outiAit*of amino N increased; in other (I) con- 
ditions Him was a postotierativc fall in amino N. Tht 
urinat)^ aniino-N curve seemed to bear no relation to 
changes in temp. The differences lictwceu Graves* 
disease* and other (I) conditions are attributed to the 
defect in the former of protein synthesis and tlie effect of 
preoperative 1 medical ion on the .storage of protein in 
the 5)- B, C. A. 

Bostoperative changes in blood fat. Frochnow 
and L. Findcisen. Arch, klin, Chir. 175, 121-37(1933). 
The total blood fat (1) in operative as distinct from 
•metabolic diseases varies in the fasting condition from 
230 to 310 mg. %. In cholelithiasis and cholecystitw 
(I) varies from 214 to 354 rag. %. ‘The lowest values 
arc 200 mg. (tuberculous peritonitis) and the highwt 580 
mg. (xanthomatosis), llic normal individual variations 
arc 13% (fasting) and 20-22% (fed). No significaut 
change of (I) occurs with KtiO imrctwis alone, but hirper- 
lipcmia arises as soon* as oiMsrativc work begins. Varta- 
(iou of (I) as a result of operations under local anesthesia 


1 is very small and postoperative hypoli|ieiiiia is rarclv 

observed. B. C. A. 

Bzpcriiiilmtal fever in man. n. Bneigy ezdumge in 
fever: then n og en eaii and metaboliam. £. Delcourt- 
Bemard. Rev, beige set, nUd, 5, 229-92(103^1). — In 
ca%s (I) exhibiting rigor, the metabolism tends to dimmish 
bc'forehand, rises markedly (112%) during rigor, and 
remains approx. 30% high i^erward until the temp. 

2 begins to fall. In cases (H) without rigor the mean rise* 

is 10%. On dcdtg'ting the extra metabolism due to 
shivering, the increase in (1) Is similar to that of (11). 
Fat combustion increase's, especially in the middle and 
later imtumIs o4cxpt., in (I) or (II). Carbohydrate com- 
bustion increases in (I), in which it is proportional to 
intensity of shivering, but diminishes in (II). Protein 
ineialMiiism varies. B. C. A. 

Lipoids wd lipoid diseases. 11. Xanthoraatoais 

3 (Schiiller-Chriatian's type). Dorman E. Lichty. Arch, 
Internal Med, 53, 379 09(1934).— Analy^'S were made 
foi lipoid, cholesterol and phost>hqlipoid in the tLs.stics in 
Schuller-Christian's diseasi' and in one of anemia for 
comparison. There were no significant differences except 
where the xanthomatous masses were located, which were 
high in total lipoid, Vt oi which was cholesteiol. 

J. B. Brown 

4 Relation of the plasma cholesterol to obesity and to 
some of the complicating degenerative diseases. Maurice 
Bniger and Charles A. Poindexter. Arih. Internal Med^ 
53, 42;i 34(1934); cf. C, A, 27, 5100.— The plasma 
cholesterol was normal in 53 cast's of obesity witliout 
nietabolic, arthritic or endocrine disturbance; it was high 
in diabctc's, eSvSi'ntial hypcrtcnsir)n and aiterioscleir>sts 
(with olx'siiy); hi 4 east's of infectious aithritis it wa.s 
normal; in degenerative liyperlrophie arlhritis it was 

^ high. Change in cholesterol ('onen. is u complication 
rather than an etiologie factor. J. B. Brown 

Muscular dystrt^y and atsophy. Clinical and bio- 
chemical results following the oral administration of 
amino acids. Carlo J. Tripoli and Howard H. Beaid. 
Arch, Interml Med, 53, 435 52(1934).- ‘Administratioii 
cii 10 20 g. doses of glycine or glutamic acid to patit'iils 
with various dystiopliies and atrophies resulted in a 

5 gteal increase in the excretion oLcieatiue and creatiniiu'. 
A new theory of the oriSin of creatine is givttii. 

J. B. Brown 

Lipoids of serum in diabetic acidosis. Evelyn B. Man 
and John P. Peters, J, Clin, Investigation 13, 237 ftl 
^9.'i4). —During the acute phase of recovery from dia- 
Ixitic acidasis eoncii. of serum cholesteiol, fatty acids and 
lipoid i’ dect eased, h'all of lipoid is referable largely to 
hemodilutien. Variations in cholesterol bear little rela- 

7 tkm to those of fatly acids. Theie is an extended bibliog- 
taphy. J. B. Brown 

• Pneumococcus antibodies. What are they? Lloyd D. 
Felton. Science 79, 277 9(1934). In the scrum of a 
horse immunized against the entire piieiimui’uccus cell 
there appears to be an antilKidy foi each antigenic sub- 
stance Wad in the tnienioigaiiism. The antigen-anti- 
IxNly complex formed by the act ion of a sol. sp. substance 

0 and antiserum of types 1 and ll*ean 1 k' dlsscx'iated by 
treatment with alkali and the polysaccharide removed by 
pptn. with Ca«(P04)s. The resulting antibody api>ears 
to lx: a salt-sol. protein. It lias an isoi'lec. zone between 
pn 0.8 and 7.4, is slightly sol. in ILO, readily sol. in 
neutral salt, completely precipitablc with 44% satn. of 
(NITOtSOi and sol. in satd. NaCl. Digestion by pepsin 
and tiypsin is acoorapanied by loss in immunological 

1 activity. Pos. reactions were obtained with this disso- 

9 dated protein indicating the presence of agglutinins, 

predpitins, bacteriolysins, opsonins, complement-fixing 
Ixxlies and protective antibody. Rachel Brown 

Tha effect of viosterol (vitamin D) *and tubergulin on 
the heeling of tubercutoue leelqne in gubiea pigs. Eugene 
C. deSavitsdi, Virginia E. Trevorrow, Wm. C. Black and 
Robert C. l.ewis. Am. Rev, Tuhercnlosis 28, 099 710 
(1933).— The use of a combination of viysierol and 
tuberculin ui the iiealtneiil of moderately advanced 
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tuberculosis in guinea pigs gives duliuKely beneficial 
results^ as judged by longevity, degree of tuberculous 
involvement and amt. of fibrosis. The optimum effect 
of the treatment is apparently obtained when the viosterol 
and tuberculin are given simultaneously rather than 
when one precedes the other by 48 hrs. H. J. C. 

Deaeasitlzatioa of tuberculoua guinea pigs means 
of natural tuberculin prepared from fractured bacilli. 
John Wcinzirl and Russell S. Weiser. Tubercle IS, 
210-10(1934) .— Desensitization in tuberculosis has pre- 
viou^y been tried by the authors with the result that 
synthetic incdiiun tuberculin was found capable of de- 
sensitizing tuliercukius guinea pigs against a lethal dose 
of tubcrctdiif. To this they now add **naturfld tuberculin* * 
(N. T.) consisting of the inner contents of the tutocle 
harilltis, liberated by fracturing the organism by freezing 
with liquid air (about 35 times) according to riie method 
employed by Nelson (C. d. 20, 2365). N. T. contains 
all the saliuc-Bol. proteins unaltered by hedt or chemicals. 
Solid COi freezing proved less efficient. Tuberculous 
guinea pigs can be desensitized by means of siihlcthiU 
doses of N. T. No desensitizing powers could be demon- 
strated for the cell debris remaining after removal of the 
N. T. The N. T. successfully deseiisiti/ed guinea pigs 
infected with either iionvirulent or virulent tulxTclc 
liacilli. Dcseusitization was effected against both Sca- 
licrt's synthetic medium tuberculin, and against the 
homologous natural tuberculin. H. J. Corper 

The prevention of pleural effusion with calcium glu- 
conate. V. V. Pisaiii and F. J. Sinejkal. Tubercle 15, 
210-21(1934). — Direct clinical observations extending 
over a period of 14 months indicate that Ca gUiconate is 
of value in the prevention of pleural effusion complicating 
artificial pneumothorax, confirming Uie exptl. finding of 
C^ld (C. il. 23, 903) in cats, that Ca injections diminish 
or prevent the forma lion of pleural effusion. H. J. C. 

Antitrypsin content of the blood of tuberculous indi- 
viduals. Ludwig Vujda. *2. 7Wicri^. 68,414 17(1933). 
The blood of tuberculous individuals retanls trypsin diges- 
tion more markedly than nomiat Mood . In a h igh ins vvnX - 
age of the ca.se.s the more marked anti trypsin action paial- 
leled the shift of the leiicivytic picture of the blood to the left 
and the acTeleration of the blood corijuscle se<tiiiieiitation, 
although incougrucnl dlses wei^ noted. Even active 
cases of tulH*rculobls, however, can reveal noimal anti- 
trypsin values, similar to the not rare possibility of the 
presence of a nonnal blood picture or a iiornial sedimenta- 
tion rate in such cases. H. J. Corper 

Alkali reserve of the blood in bone-joint tubciculosisi 
M. M. Altschuler and N. W. Stiier. Z, Tuherk, 68, 
417-20(1933). — ^'fhe alkali reserve of the bl(H)d is shifted 
to an alkalosis in ck>st‘d forms of lK>ne- joint l ih>erculosis 
In open forms, those with mixed infec'lion, the alkali 
reserve of the blood is shifted tf» an acidosis. There 
occurs a certain parallelism lictween the severity of the 
disease and the amt, of alkali reserve of the blofwl. Ac- 
cording to the changes in the alkali reserve, along with 
the other findings, the scvc’rity of the process can to a 
certain extent be evaluated. In the authors* material 
there was a 00^^^ parallelism amcmg the cases between 
the ami. of alkali rcst»r4'e and the white bkiod picture. 

H. J. CorpiT 

Tumor problem in the light of researches on plant 
tumors and galls and its relation to the problem of muta- 
tion. (A critical review from biophysical, biochemical 
and qrtogenetlGal point of view.) Dontcho Rostov. 
Protoplama 20, 440 50(19:13); of. C. A. 27, 5778.-- 
Thirty-seven references. F. L. Dunlap 

Ten years of research on the physicochemistry of 
cancer. Fred Vlds and A. de Coulon. Arch, phys. hioL 
11 , 5-30(1933); cf. C. A, 28, 208 T.- 7 The work of V. 
and associates (40 papers) is briefly reviewed. 

* L. R. Gilson 

Variations in the metabolism of the thymua during 
iaclmnia. M. Ch^remont. Compt. rend, soc, biol, 
115, 744-8(19.34) . L. E. Gilson 

Ihaidin Skeretion during hyperaminoacidemia. Jean 
La Burre. ComM, rend, soc. hoi. 115. 748 -.50(1934). — 


In dogs uitravenous injeCtioiB of amaUj quantities of 
glydne cause a riae in gluccmia while largeM^ (0.5 iJ 
kg.) cause a rise followed by a marked drop to below 
normal. By the croas-cireulation method it waa shown 
that the large doses cause an increased aeqpetion of insulin 
indirectly by stimulation of the adrenals. L. £. G« 
Thermogeneais during ezogenoni hirpeiliherinia. S. 
Gelineo. Compfig tend. soc. bitd. 115, 8^-7(1934).— 
Rats which had been raised in aroom heated to 30-82** were 
placed fur 30-d00 min. in chambers heated to 30H1>?. 
In all cases there was a 20-00% increase in metabolhm 
and their body temps, rose to l-O** above the temp, of 
the particular hot chamber employed, ^veral ^ied i-lO 
hrs. later. L. £.*GiLson 

The insulin hypon^utemia test in hepatic cirrhosia. 
Marcel Labb4 aqd R. Boulin. Cotnpi. rend, soc. biol, 
115, 907-^19:14). — Insulin has a much weaker action in 
cases of hepatic cirrhosis than in normal persoqa* 

L. E. Gilson 

Catechin (inhibitory aubstance) of the fhyieid gland 
and its thei^apeutic use in exofflitludmic goiter. B. Herz- 
feld and A. Prieder. Deut, tned. Woehsekr. 59,* 84-8 
(19.33). — The anti-thyroid substance described by Blum# 
and named *‘catechin" was^pfepd. from blood scrum. It* 
Invents the rise in metabolism following the atoinistra- 
tion of thyroid substance. T^onorman, a proprietary 
prepn. of catechin, was efficacious in paiien|s suffering 
from Graves* di^asc when such plitients were maintainedi 
on a sp(x:ial meat-free diet. "Arthur Cmillftian 

Weltmann sere-coagulation test in hepatopat^ in 
relation to the serum-protein picture. E. Ma.ssobrio]and 
U. De Michelts. Minerva med. 1934, 1, 147-.54. — wro- 
coagulation, blood protein (Howe) and bUirubinemia were 
detd. in 12 cases of hepatic cirrhosis, 9 of catarrhal ict^us, 

8 tumors of the liver and biliary tract and 10 misccUahepus 
casi^ of liver disease. There was a marked widening of 
the area of coagulation in advanced* cin hosts, a moderate 
widening in prccirrhotic conditions and in ^cute and sub- 
acute icterus, and lessened or normal values in inflamma- 
tory processes of the biliary tract. A certain parallelism 
was shown lietwecn the incn*ase of the area of coagulation 
and the inversion of the protein quotient. H. L. G. 

The behavior and significance, of the Weltmann sero- 
reaction in some disease conditions-^ studies on the elec- 
trolytic » threshold of coagulo-flocculation with hdkt of 
exudates, transudates and normal Ijnd pathologic^ 
cerebrospinal fluids* Mario Rcllegriiii and Giulio 
BaKini. Minerva med, 1934, 1, 154-02. — ^ITie Weltmann 
leactioh was detd. on more than 300 sdra Jrom patieigs 
with various disc*ascs, 28 exudates, IG^ lratk>udatcs, 12 
normal and 4 pulhol. ccfeb^pinal fluids. Tn'inflOm- 
iiiatoty discloses of the biliary tract there wus an 
alteration towdrd a higher electrolytic conen. while the 
opposite effect occurred in hepatic cirihosR, catarrhal 
icterus, iMimicicms anemia, Uiabetes inelliitis, chronic, 
alcoholism and post -encephalitic parkiiisonisni. Exu- 
dates showi*d a more or less marked elevation of the dec- * 
trolylic threshold of heat coagulatiim, tjic opposite 
occurring in transudates. Meningitic liquids coaguldted 
at ail electrolytic conen. of 0.3 -0.4%. The abs. protein 
content was of no value in detg. electrolytic threshold. 
Equimolar solus, of electrolytes of the .same faience 
(Ca, Ba, Mg) produced coagulation at different conens. 

H£len Lee Gniehl 

Chloropenic hyperazotemia. Arcangelo (}rcazzo. 
Minerva med, 1934, I, 162-5.— A clinical case of chloro- 
pcnic hyperazotemia of rcnol-origin with arterial hyper- 
,tonia and severe cardiac insufficiency is described. TThe 
az(»temic titer returned to normal after treatment with 
NaCl. Helen Lee Gruehl • 

Refractometric examination of puzffied 
Charles Sicbenmann. Biochem. J, 27, 1745-52(1933).— 
No differences were found lietwecn the refractive proper- 
ties (R. P.) of globulin solns. conlg. diphtheria anti- 
toxin and the R. P. of normal horse globulii^ solns. These 
findings were cotifimieil for purified teUnus, sev let fever 
and erysipelas antitoxins. * Benjamin Harrow 
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Stetwi llqriiiicofarilpliitk^ a manifeitetioii of dfanin- 
Ubod cilciiim dBbrbld T. Nesbit. Arch. 

PMdtncs Sit 6m(lQ34). — ^In 6 patients eschibitina this 
syndrooiet the Gi cooca. of the apuial Anna was sub- 
normal; symptoms ceased upon its elevation to 5 mg. 
Ca per 100 cc, qf spinal fluid. The physiol, respcmse* 
may he produced by x-ray therapy or by intramuscular 
injection bf Ca glucbnate and parathormone. J. S. H. 

A soluble speclflc aabstance in sphrodietcai. K. Hindlc , 
and P. Bruce White, Proc, Ray, Sac. (London) Bil4, ‘ 
52.1-10(1934).— A highly sp. sol. haptenc was isolated 
from a strain of Spiroehaete (Leptospita) biflexa by extn. 
wifh €L5% (laOHt differential pptn. with ale. in alk. 
and acid solp.. and final pptn. with acetone. 'Ilie hap- 
tene reacted* by pptn.'Anly with its homologous antiserum, 
and not with antiserums derived tfrom 6 other water 
strains and 8 strains of S, icterakemorrhapae; the.se re- 
actions demonstrated .a sharp sc*rolugical oistinefion be- . 
tween the igplcr strains and the leptospira of infectious 
jaundice. Joseph S. Hepburn 

sun and cancer: its relation* to dLolesterolheliotropism. 
A. H. Roffo, Neof^smes 12, 2.57-85, 521-44(193.1). - 
The sunla rays (visible and invisible spectra) *play an 
intportant role in the formation of keratotic carcinomas 
of the skin of the face and hands. 'Hiese follow hyper- 
keratqsic injuries of the skin Exposed *to the sun*s rays. 
These hyperkeratosic injuries of the skin occur particu- ^ 
larly in blondjcs, while the fligmented skins are more rc- 
sist/uit to light rays. All ihe cases studied gave a history 
of proloTthc(^oxptisure*to the sun aticl only 3.02% were 
Iqss than 4f) years of age. The cutaneous^hyperkeratosis 
must be considered as a preeancerous condition as these 
lesions if not aiTe.sted form keratomas and finally cancer. 
The, sun's rays produce those injuries *l)y acting on the 
cholesterol, because ol^ ihf heliotropic function of tins ; 
siibstarA*e. In the parts of the skin exiayted to the sun 
there is an increased cholesterol content, which bc*gins 
with activities in the sup; under the age of 3 it is very 
weak, and it does not exist in the fetus. By exposing 
.iniitials to the sfin or ultra-violet rays it is possible tu 
iiiereasc the cholesterol content of the skin, 'lliere is a 
direct relation between the high percentage of caicinoinas 
of the skin of the face and especially of the parts most 
■xposed to the sun on the one hand, and the parts contg. < 
the most cholcstcnd on tht* other hand, which are also 
the part most exposed to the sun. The part of the face 
most exposed to th? sun (nose) forms the highest \ht- 
ecntagc of carcinomas and also contains the highest per- 
(H'litage of cholesterol. * Harriet F. Holmes , 

Biochemical study of the hreaking-down of maligpsnt 
ttunols cobfa*venom. C. 'Fuguet and K. Rousseau. 
Neoplasmes* 12, 29l-3(Xl(193:i) • Following the work of - 
Culnictte, et al. (Bull. Ac. Sc. 3(IWJ3)) that cobra venom 
injected into spontaneous or«grafted tumors pf mice had 
A marked curatsue effeel the authors obtained analogous 
M'sults from intratunioral inj^ctiQp ot cobra venom m 

< iTtain malignant human tumors. There was a breaking- 
down of the tumor tissue to a yellowish pscudopurulent 
lliiid. Cobra venom is a complex substance but the 
« iizymes resporAiNe for its effect on the tumor cells are, 
in the order of their importance, a phosphodiutose, a I 
I'loteolygln, a hemolysin and a hemorrhagin. The cobra, 
\i'nom introduced into the tumor forms with the lecithin 
>t the celBi a lysocythin w'hich has a pronounced cytolytic 

f Ifeot. In addn., tha proteolytic enzyme, always present 
in abundance in tumor cells, is augmented in action by the 
piotcolytic enzyme of the cobra venom. H. F. H. 

tJreg retention in the dog. Matthew G. Hanson and 
lohn J. Hanson. North Am. Veterinarian •lA, No. 2, ^ 
40(19*13). — ^Under normal conditions, dog blc^ ' 

< ^toins urea N 12-*15, nonprotcin N 30-45 and creatinine 
I 2 mg*./100 cc. In 2 cases of terminal nephritis, blood 
<inalysea showed urea N 140, 191 ; nonprotein N 298, 376; 
'Uid creatinine 30.0, 22.8 mg./lOO cc. The differenct^s 

' are less pronounced in the early stages of nephritis. 

• K. D. Jacob 

Nature of entibodiea. J. Marrack. Nature 133, 
J92-3(1934) . — ^When benzidine is tetrazotized and coupled 


to R salt and to the serum protcins/a aeep rcii compd. is 
formed, and the agglutinin is not wholly destroyed. 
\^en a weak soln. (3 the protein dye is used, a quant, 
difference can be shown between the degree of ad.sorption 
by homologous and heterologous bacteria. Tw%> instances 
• are given. W. I>. I^iigley 

The role of the kidney in diabetes. L. R. Grote. 
MMbh. med. Woch^chr. 81, 160 4(1934).— A Icctim'. 
Glucosurias due to insulin deficiency, ren^, centra] ner- 
vous and hormonal disturbances arc discuased. M. L. 

Uremia and loss oL chloride. Chloropenia from ascitic 
puncture. Rcu6 S. Mach, ICvelyn Mach and hTanguis 
Sciclounoff. Schweiz, med. Wochschr. 64, *54-7(1934).- 
In 3 cases of ascUes on a salt -free diet treated with mcr- 
cnirial diuretics orainago of the ascitic fluid pnKluccd a 
true ch1or]>enia with a very low urine Cl excretion. 

Milton Levy 

Gastric disease and industrial lead poisoning. Krwiii 
Klein and Alfred Selingi.*r. Wien. med. Wo^schr. 83, 
1240-2(1933). — The high incidence of gastric disturbances 
in 195 lead workers points to an etiological connection. 

’ Milton Levy 

The relation between creatinuria and adrenaline hyper- 
lactic acidemia in rabbits. F. Querol and A. Reuter. 
Z. gci. ex pit. Med. 92, 598-602(1934). — Coiiditioub pro- 
moting creatinuria such as hunger, utelhan and thyroxine 
prevent the rist' in bkaid luetie aeid which nonnally follows 
the iiiiection of adrenaline. The effect disappears if the 
creatinura is long continued. Milton Levy 

Uremia. Joseph Csap6 and Kdiiiuiid Kerind-Kronius. ' 
Z. nes. expa. Med. 92, 603-10(1934) ; ef . C. A . 28, 277:F.— 
The cause of acidosis in iiretaia is discussed with data on 
the acid-base balance, non-proti'iii N and f. p. of blood 
ill various types of uremia. Milton Levy 

Toxicology in the medicolegiU necropsy. Alexander O. 
Gettler. Am. J. Cltn. Path. 4, 50 65(1934). K. R. M. 

Blood lipoids in children with scarlet fever and rheu- 
matic fever. AllxTt 1). Kaiser and Mary 8. Gray. Am, 
J. Diseases Children 47, 9 24(1934). The ht>otd content 
of the blood of children 5-16 yrs. of age is const, and 
somewhat lower than that of normal adults. Tlie content 
of total lipoids is normally 427 mg. per l(K) re. of plasma; 
of pliospholipide 90 trig.; cholesterol 150 mg. and residual 
fat 139 mg. Tn acute and chronic rheuniatisin and during 
convalescence from scarlet frver, thi^vahies are practically 
normal but .show greater deviations than those of normal 
blcxKl. There appears to be no difference in the lipoid 
content of the blood c^f Ixiys and girls. The values are 
somewhat lower in the summer months than in the winter 
and*are not influenced by ordinary variations in diid . 

E. R. Main 

Cod-liver oil sensitivity in children. Kay M. Kalyeat 
and Ralph Bowen. Am. J. Diseases Children 47, 529 32 
(1934). — ^A coiicd. prepu. of caioteiie to which vitamin D 
has l>e«*n added can be safedy and effectively administered 
t<f chUdren who show allergic reactions to cod-liver oil. 

K. R. Main 

The incidence of sugars in the urine of infants and 
children. F. Fikri and Mali. A. El-Sayed. Arch. 
Disease Childhood 8, 4t»9 -12(1 933) .—TTie presence of 
lactose is observed occasionally in the urine of healthy 
children and is frequently assoed. wifh infectious di.sea.ses 
and with severe disturbances of the digestive tract. The 
prcscnct* of glucose may be indicative of diabetes, which 
is a pos.stlde etiological factor in the marasmus of infants. 

R. R. Main 

Glycogon disoase. S. van Creveld. Arch. Disease 
Childhood 9, 9-26(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 200L— Glycogen 
disease (hepatomegalia gl 3 rcogenica) is characterized by 
the accumulation in the liver and other organs of glyaogen 
which is not readily mobilized. Glycogen is present in the 
blood in conens. much higher than normal and shows a 
marlmd resistance to splitting upon incubation for 1 .5 hrs. 
at 37”. The glycogenolytic activity of the blood is nor- 
mal, since added glycogen is split to the*same extent as 
that added to normal blood. The disease is further 
characterized by the appearance of hypoglucemia and 
ketosis after fasting, by the absence of an initial insulin 
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hyperglucemia and of any distinct devation in blood 
sugar after the administration of adrenaline. The choles* 
terol content of the blood is increased; the idation be- 
tween free cholesterol and cholesterol esters remains 
normal. A method is described for the detn. of glycogen 
requiring 1 cc, of blood. K. R. Main 

A clinical study of blood iron and hemoglobin. C. W. 
Dowden and Clyde McNeill. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 19, 
362-7(1934). — Values for the Fe content of the blood, 
the hemoglobin and Fe contents of the individual ccJl 
furnish more valuable information «than red cell counts 
and percentage hemoglobin, the latter values being vari- 
ables and based upon an assumption of averages. 

r * F. R. Main 

The relation of blood glutathione to die hemoglobin 
and amount of red cells. Rawson J . Pickard and Charles 
S. Marsden. Jr. /. Lab. Clin. Med. 19. 395-404(1934) 
There appears to be no quant, relation^ip between the 
glutathione and hemoglobin contents oi the blood. The 
glutathione content normally ranges from 20 to 30 mg. 
per 1 00 cc . llic a v . /^>ntent in nonhcmorrhagic scconda^ 
anemia is 24.9 mg. After severe hemorrhage the value 
may be decreased to 17.1 mg., the return to the normal 
level being more rapid than that of the red cells and 
hemoglobin. K R. Main 

Serology of syphilis. Xm. The use of the same 
antigen fw the Wassennann reaction and the author's 
flocculation test; and a recommended Wassennann 
• technic. Harry Eagle. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 19, 021-4 
(1934) ; cf. C. A. 27. 3987. E. R. Main 

The partition of potassium between the serum and 
corpuscles in health and disease. Win. S. Hoffman and 
H. R. D. Jacobs. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 19, 03:1-44(1934) 
The conen. of K in the serum and red cells appears to be 
const, both in health andMisease. increases in the serum 
K l>cing noted only in asthma and in lirighl's disease. 
Tile av. content of K in normal serum Is 19.3 mg. and in 
the red cells 422.7 mg. per 100 cc. A method for the 
detn. of the K content of whole blood is described in 
which the K is detd. in a proCeiii-free filtrate, prepd. by 
treating laked blood with FeCU and an alk. suln. of Na 
acetate. K. R. Main 

Studies of the physiologic and pathologic diemistiy of 
the idem. Preliminery report. Abraham Rudy. J. 
Lab. Clim Med. 19, 054-9(1934).— A micro method is 
described for the detn. of the sugar content of the skin. 
A ^-nig. sample is minced and extd. with dil. tungstic 
acid soln. The sugar content of the ext. is then detd. 
as in Folin’s micro method for the detn. of sugar in laked 
blood ( C. A . 23, 4492) . E. R. Mam. 

A new method for the production of antisheep hemolysin. 
Margaret Beattie. J. JLah. Clin. Med. 19, 006 7(1934). — 
Hemolysin pf unusually high titer is produced in rabbits 
which leceivc 5 preliminary intracutaneous iiioculatums of 
^eep serum at 48-hr. intervals, the initial dose being 0.5 
(*c. and the final dose 2.5 cc. After 4 days 3 intravenobs 
injections of 1 cc. of a 10% suspension of sheep cells at 
48-hr. intervals arc made. E. R. Main 

Sugar tolerance in the arthritic. H. Archibald Nisscu 
and K. A. Spencer. New Engl. J. Med. 210 , 1:M9 
(1934). — A low sugar tolerance is often a.ss^d. with 
arthritis of Type 1 or the Mixed Type. In patients with 
joint involvement or marked crippling, the lowered toler- 
ance may persist over a period of several yrs. without the 
appearance of signs of diabetes. K. K. Main 

Glutatiiione in the blood in chronic pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. L. B6thoux and G. Carrax. Bull. acad. mid. 
110, 51 -7(1933) . — Oxidized glutathione Ls decreased more 
than the reduced subslatice. A. E. Meyer 

Moq^oric esters In normal and malignant tissuea*. 
E. L. Outhouse. Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. V 27. 123-413 
(1933). — ^The total P content of human and bovine tumor 
tissims is lower than that of normal tissue. The Ba(OH)i- 
sol. fraction of jlhc latter contained more org. P tlian the 
former. Fibrous turned tissue contained only a small 
amt. of actd-sol. ?. W. Gordon Rose 

The aosgibility of glucolyzable hapten in tumor. W. R. 
Franks, rrolw. Roy. Soc. Can. V 27, 136-40(1983).— 


Vol. ftS 

o 

1 Bxpts. with mice. rabbUs and chicks failed to demon- 
strate a gluccdsrzable hapten4n Rous amoma. 

« ; ^ m Gordon Rose 

Change In the equiUbrium of osmotic pleasure of tlaattss 

\ In water poisoning. Gdmdry P&l and Molnfir Istvfin. 
Magyar Orvosi Arch. 35, 40-53(1934).-e>Death of ammaJa 
poisoned by HtO is not due to increased intracranial 
pressure but to osmotic pressure changes of tissues. The 

2 HtO is first taken up by the muscles, then by the liver 
and finally 1^ the centr^ nervous system. H- T. 

1 content of Pennsylvania potatoes (Frear) 12. 

Kopaezewaki. W. : Perm6abilit4 cellulairp et prpbHfne 
du cancer. Paris: Le Krangois. 107 pp. F. 40.* 

Marrack, J. R.: The Chemis\ry of Antigens and 
Antibodies. MedfcakjResearch Council. Specif Report 
Scries. No. 194. London: H. M% Stationery Office. 

3 136 pp. 2s. Od. 

Nye, L. J. Jarvis : Chronic Nephritis and lead Poison- 
ing. London: Angus & Robertsem. 12s. (fi.* 

Immunizing aeruma. Josef Vorschutz. Brit. 402,621. 
Dec. 7, 1933. See Gcr. 682,558 (C. A. 28, 820f). 

H— pharmacology 

^ ^ A. M.'siCHARDS 

Further contributionB to mathoda of barbital reaearch. 
Theodore Kofipauyi, Wni. S. Murphy and l&tephen Kipp. 
Proc. Soc. Expa. Biol. Med. 31, ^73 4(1933,' ;• rf. C.*A. 
28, 820^ Effect of barbiturates in the^oomestic fowl. 
Theodore Koppanyi and Wm. S. Murphy. Ibid. 375-0. 
Effect of barbituratea in experimental nephroais. tVm . S. 
Murphy and Theodore Koppanyi. Ibid. 376^8. — In 
severe exptl. nephrosis, the doa and the rabbit reacted to 

^ barbiturates like totally ncpnreclomizcd animal^} they 
remained anesthetized until death; barbital was rdtained 
in the blood and very little was excreted in the uxitw. 
In milder nephrosis, recovery frdbi the sleep produced by 
liarbiturates was retarded. Acute barHtaJi poisoning in 
dehydration and diuresis. Theodore Koppanyi, Wm. S 
Murphy and Stephen Krop. Ibul. 31, 451-3(1934). - 
111 the dog, dehydration did not prolong barbital narcosis, 

5 nor did the saline diuresis by the method of Gower aiul 
Vail de Erve (C. A. 27, 4^)9), hasten recovery. Tiu* 
intravenous injection of 0.5-1 .0% solas, of NH 4 CI did not 
sh(ir\en the period of depression; it did increase the rate of 
excretion of barbital in the urine. ’ C. V. Bailey 
. Blood alcohol after administration of alcohol. O. Giaf 
and K. Flake. Arbeitsphysiol. 6, 141-67(1932).- Wid- 
mark’s analytical procedure (C. A. z4,.3029 ; 26, ff9*12) 
is modified; his results are confirmed. B. C. A. 

^ Relation between blood alcohol and the paychologigal 
effect of aV^dhol. O. Graf* Arbeitsphysiol . 6, 109-213 
(1932). — Detn. of blood EtOH indicate the degree ot 
psychological disturba^e fnly within wide limits. 

B. C. A. 

Presence and detection of diethylbarbituric aciAin 
cerebrospinal fluid. G. Vitte. BuU. soc. pharm. , Bor- 
deaux 70, 255 0(1932) ; cf. C. A. 27, 390tl.— lu a.case of 

8 barbital poisoning the sutistance was found in the cerebio- 
spinal fluid; the procedure of sepn. is described » 

B, C. A. 

Mechaniam of the action of narcotics. H. ‘SuUmaaii. 
Protoplasma 18, 321-44(1933).— Emulsions of olive oil in 
HjO contg. soap or gelatin arc rendered unstable by ihc 
addn. of narcotics, which accelerate phase inversion b\ 
BaCls. Urea and sugar have the reverse effect, The 
action of narcotics resillts ffOm its disturbing effect on tlu 

^ emuhdfier. Narcotic effects arc discussed ip relation .to the 

physicochem. condition of living cells. B. C. A. 

Phannacology of ovipan sodium. Walter P. Kennedy 
and BasudevaNarayana. Quart. J. Exptl. Pkyswf. % 
09-75(1934).— The Na salt of cyclohexenylmethyl-iv- 
methylbarbituric acid (evipan Na) (I) has a depressant* 
action on the frog heart which is rapidly removed by 
washing and is antagonized by adrenaline. No sigiiificuiii 
effect is produced on the blood sugar of rabbits or guinea 
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pigt. lUspmtion & miurkecUy Bkiwed and temp.^ 

Tlia detoxkatioitfof 1 in mupmate is very tapA. 

I « Radi^ Brown 

ToKidty of the nitriles of tt-emino acids: C. Sanni^. 
BuU. aoc. ekim. Hoi. 15, 143MiI(1033); cf. C. A. 28, • 
1772*. -"-The literature on the toxicity of nitriles is briefly* 
reviewed. S. pn^. the sulfates of (he raceinic nitriles of 
14 €i> 4 untiio acids (most of them unrelated to the amino 
acids of pcoLeins) and studied their toxic.eitecta in rabbits. . 
The min. lethal dose ranged from 0.U2 to 0 . 1 (> 

Only a small part of the toxicity was due tea the splitting 
off of HCN. In the aliphatic series increasing the length 
of‘ th^haiii decreased the toxicity. Those of the type 
K(R^/C(KHt)CN were the most toxic. In the aromatic 
series the toxicity wah increased by the introduction of a 
MeO gremp on the benzene nucleus «r a^ouble Ixjnd in any 
side chain. • • L. E. Gilson 

TOorigin and the formed elements of the blood. Alhi^rt 
LambrcchliiL Compt. rend. soc. btol. 115, 720-1(1934); 
cf. C. A: 28, 1731*, 1772*. — Phlorizin is not adsorlKil 
from the plasma by the corpifscles or platelets. 

. L. E. Gilson 

Adrenaline, ephedrine and average bleedftig time. 
Jacques Roskam. Compi. rend. soc. btol. 115, 724 0 
(W34); cf. C. A. 27, 3250. — Washing the cut with dil. 
solns. of adrenaline or cphedHne hasl little or no effect. 
Adrenaline or ephedrine given intravenously or subcu* 
taneously predongs the bleecnng time 80-fl00% although the 
total amt. or blood lost may be decreased nn some cases. 
• ‘•t • * L. K. Gilson 

Cancerigeidfr power of benzopyrene. 1. Maisin and P. 
Li^geois. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 115, 73.3-5(1934); 
cf. C. A. 28, 1101*. — Benzopyrene was prepd. by the 
method descrilKid by Oxik, ei al. {C. A. 27, 3212). Ap- 


3 Injections of yeast juice or tctrahydro-lS-naphthylamine 
produced a much greater rise in temp, in labbils habitu- 
ated to morphine than in controls. L. E. Gilson 

Comparative actlona of Imnotics in normal dogs and dogs 
habituated to morphine. R. Cahen. Compi. rend. soc. 
btol. 115, K19-20( 19;i4) Habituation of dogs to morphine 
made thcin^morc susceptible to the action of chloralose but 
had*ho effect on their .sensitivity to butylcthyhnaloiiylurea. 

L. K. Gilson 

Mode of action of pilocarpine. L. Lapicque and M. ' 
I^picque. Compi. lend. sac. btol. 115, 827-30(1934). 

L. £. Gilson 

Mescaline , a hallucination-producing substance . Henri 
Claude and Heni'i Ey . Compi. rend. soc. hiol. yS, 8.38 *4 1 
(19.‘14). — llie physiol, effects of tiiescalitie are described, 
cspi^cuilly the effects on the nieiital slate of the subject. 

h. K. Gilson 

Hypertensive action of atropine and pilocarpine. Vic- 
tor Papilian, Tilu Spalarii and X’lcloi Pieda. Compi, 
rend. soc. Inol. ll5 , 892 3(1934). L. E. Gilson 

The penetration of lipoid-insoluble nonelectrolytes of 
relatively large molecular volume into mammalian erythro- 
cytes. Hans Ulrich. Arch. f^es. Physiol. (Pfliliers) 234, 
42 .50(19.34). -'rhe rate of pem^tration of penU>.ses, hex- 
oses, hexitols, disaceharides and amino acids into tnain- 
tnalian red hlcMxl cells was studied photomctncally. The 
permeability of the erythrocytes of different animal 
species shows certain fuiuUuneiital differences which 
rtuitradict the lipoid iilirafiller theory. The result^ 
indicate the existence of sp. affinities of the cell nienibraiic 
for the penetrating mol. Arthur Gt oilman 

The action of drugs on the denervated gastrointestinal 
tract. J. Lc Heux and A. de Kleyn. Arch. ges. Phystol. 
iPflugers) 234, 9Sr .l(K)( 19.34). -^-The gastromtesluial lrai*t 


plied to the skin of iigce,it pnxiuced cancer in a shorter 5 t>f cals was denc*ivated by eiiMiiig the vagi and the post- 

time than either dibcnzaiithracene or coal lai . * - ** 

1 ... K. (silsoii 

Action of insulin on Uie amino acids of the blood. Ren4 
Martem. Compi. rend. soc. M. 115, 7.52-4(1934); 
cf. C. A. 27, 3w)7. —Insulin decrease's the bUxid amino 
acids, probably by inliibiting proteolysis and protiioling 
the synthesis of peptides. L. K. Gilson 

Spartehie and spinal anesthesia. Fernand Mereier and 
C. Rizzo. Compi. rend. soc. btol. 115, 709 72(1934). 

In dogs anesthetized witl? chloralose, sparteine causes a 
drop in*arlerial pressuiv but if the chloralose is supple- 
iiicnted by a spyial injection of pseudococain5-HCl 
(i)elcaine) the sparteine causes a rise 111 arterial pressure. 

’ L. E. Gilson • 

Influence of vagi^opic and sympathicotropic substgpees 
on the cholestgrel and lecithin contents of Ihumonj blood. 

J. Omstein, M. Sibi and F. Hranovet. Cimpi. rend. soc. 

Hoi. 115, 779-8.3U»Ji4r).— Repeated hotiily injections of 
t>ilocarpine proiluced slight* inerea.ses in cholcsteiol and 
lecithin; atropine and adrenaline produee<l ileereasis; and 


the effects of’ Gynergeiie were irregular. L. E. Gilson 
*Action of vagotonin on the acid-base equilibrium of the 
blood of normal animals [dogs]. D. Sanieuoisc, K. 
Stankoff and M . Vidacovitch. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 
79.5-8(1934); Vf, C. A. 28, 1497^.— Vagotonin causes a 
slight increase in the alky, of the blood and a small de- 
crease ift combined CO*. L. E, Gilson 

Curative action of atropine in secondary cardiac syncope 
produced by chloroform. L. Garrelon, K. ntuillant and 
H. Maleyrie. Compt. rend. soc. hiol. 115, 801 2(19,34); 
cf. C. A. 25. 3.392.- Previous results were confinned. 

L. K. Gilson 

Thp phenomenon of double inversion of the effects of 
adrenalme. Raymond-Ilamet. Compt. rend. soc. btol. 
115 ,- 810-13(1934).- Adrenaline normally has a hyper- 
tensive action, but after the injection of yohimbine its 
action* is hypotensive. Sparteine or a com. hypophysis 
prepn. (Pituglandol) counteracts the effect of the yohun- 
bine and the action of adrenaline again becomes hypiT- 
tensivc Gilson 

Com^tive aetiona of hyperthannia-prodneing agents 
in rabblta and rabbits habituated to moiphine. 

R. Cahen. Compt. rpni. soc. biol. IIS, 817-18(1934).— 


ganglionic fiU'rs i>f the syiupathitie ueives to the ah- 
iiieiitury canal. After a Bi meal, the effect of dnigs 011 
this denervated system could be^studu'd by the x-ray 011 
the otherwise lulact animal, Aithiii GroUman 

Skin reactions to histamine and glaucoma. Paolo 
Guerra. Minerva med. 1934, I, 2.54 til.— A review of the 
literature with discussion. Helen I-^e Gruehl 

The excretion of aloes. (V Hall. Analyst 59, 1.52 .5 
^ (1934); cf. C. A. 27, ,5277. — Duyiig the passage of the 
drug through the iiitcslmrt*, progri'ssive hyfho]ysis oceurs. 
3 'he greatest absorption oceurs in ilie large intestine and Is 
mainly of the hydrolyzed product which is excreted fairly 
rapidly by the kidneys. After the peak has passed in 
urine excretion, some iiuc'hanged glucosiclc is still jm'sent 
quh the modified Scliouteleri test for the imhydroly/ed 
drug is more delicate and distinctive than the Bomtniger 
7 test for the Jiydrolyzed product. 3 ests on urine, there- 
fon*, in which the unhydiolyzed drug is smight are ad- 
vantageous after the early stages of intense drug excretion 
have imssed. W. T. H . 

* Gold tribromide (aurum tribromidum) in the treatment 
of pertuBsia and other spasmodic and s^amophilic dia- 
oremrs with a note on gold in tuberculosis. J. P^pstein. 
Arch. Pediatrics 51, ,58-02(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 1939.— 
The action of AuBri is neurosedative, antisi>asmodic and 
5 antibacterial. It is administered as^ elixir. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Stomatitia medicamentosa. Sigmund S. Greenbaum. 
Dental Cosmos 76, 353-0(1934) —Stomatitis can be 
produced by ingestion, parenteral injection or external 
application of certain compds., such as members of the 
acetanilide-antipyrine group, derivs. of As (arsphen- 
amme,s), Bi, Hg and Aii, bromides and iodides, the barbi- 
tal group, dnehophen, phenolphthalein and derivs. of 
* salicylic acid. Joseph S. Heplnim 

Epithelial j^gogrtoais. II. A method for demon- 
strating the origin of dust cells. H. M. Carleton. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (Txmdon) B114, 513-23(1934); cf, C. A. 21, 
3971 . — Administration of benzene to rabbits causes almost 
complete atrophy of the lx)ne marrow, reduces the leuco- 
cyte count to a negligible value, and has little, if any, effect 
on the reticulo-endothelial syxtem. The treated rabbits 
retain the power of phagocytosis of intratrachedlly intro- 
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dtioed ooUoids («. liydfokollag) ; the duet oeUa do not 1 tab«rciili»ttO pttiottti. II* Tho pho^phalm contmu w 
take a vital stain like tr^an blue» and are derived from the imatmi falkiAn jmfaMjimtti Yoahiki Imanawa. 

alveolar epithelium. Joseph S. Hepburn Arb. driU. AlA. Anai. Inst. Kaiser Umie. Jfyolo Ser. C/No. 

The toiicity of ethylene Hyad, propvlene glyedl and 4 , 143-4(1038); cf. C. A. 27, 1041.— After the Ist 10 
diethylene di^de (dioxane). G. Malcolm Dyson. lad, • injections of yatoconin the phosphatase of the sputum 
Chemist 10» 1Q2« 108(1034). £. H. ^increases. After the 2nd 10 mjections k decreases. The 

Histology of certain organs and teeth In chro^ toxicoaia prognosis of tuberculosis cases showing phoaphatase 
due to fluorine. P. H. Phillips and A. R. Lamb. Arek. increase following 10 yatoconin injectSms is mvdrable. of 

Path. 17, 109-76(1934) .-'As a direct result of induding P ^ those showing k decrease unfavorable» of cases with a low 
(20-30 mg. per kg. per day) in the diet of rats^ either in original phosphatase sputum content unfavorable^ and 

the form of the Na salt or as roc|( phosphate^ pathol. vice versa, fllie richer the pho^atase content of«the 

chani^ have been noted in the kidneys, incisor teeth and sputum the more rapidly the tuberculosis ba<^ vaniA. 

thyroid glands. To a lesser and more variable extent. The phosphatase content bf the sputum of . tuber^ous 

pathol. clyniges have been noted in the livyr and suprarenal patients is an addnl. index in the dinical e^uafion of 

glands. Pathol, conditions in other tissues were not tuberculosis cases. * B. S. Levine 

detected. Harriet F. Holmes The treatment of hpoerthyroidiem with dii^l;yrDBlne. 

A combined treatment for neoplasms of Rdnteen therapy Annemane Buresch. Munch, med. Woekschr. 81. 320-8 
and isamine blue. Denier. Neoplasmes.. 12. 54&-52 3 (1934).— Diiodotyrosine benefits ambulant cases. 

(1933). — Favorable results may he obtained in tumor Miliim Levy 

cases by a combination treatment of intravenous injections Isalon. a new ephedrine derivative for bronSlal asthma, 
of isamine blue (tri-/3-naphthyl-^-rosanilme) followed by Hans Handovsky. Munch', med, Wochschr,. 81. 32d-7 

radiotherapy. A frdshly m^e sterile 0.6% soln. of (1034). — 1 -Phcnyl-2-1 methyl (diethylominocthyl) 1 smino- 

isamine blue is injected in increasing amts, every other day propanol'is 0.5 as toxic as ephedrine. has practkadly no 

until 1- 1.2 g. has been injected if followed by radiotherapy effect on blood pressure and has a strong bronchiospap- 

or 2*2.5 g. injected if x-ray therapy is contraindicated, molytic action. Milton Levy* 

The isamine blue soln. is almost completely nontoxic and Inter-relations of Uie actifin of neuro-vegetative phanna- 
teuds to accumulate about the tumor and sensitizes the ^ cological agents. £. Kothlin. Schweiz, med, Wocnschr. 
tumor to radiotherapy. Isamine blue alone .seems in some 64. 188''9l(1934}. — Pharmacfil. relations of adrenaline, 
cases to improve the condition of the patient and there is a pilocaipine. ergotamine and atrgpine are disRisst^.. 
lessening of pain and of cachexia, but many injections are ' • Mrlanf Levy • 

required and the results are not often permanent if isamine The fate of ^caffeine in the animal • organism. A. 
blue alone is used. Harriet F. Holmes Krupski, A. Kunz and F. Almasy. Schweie, fned,^Wock* 

Studies of horses treated for strongylidosis. E. E. schr, 64, 191-7(1934). — ^The urine of horses contains 7- 

Slatter. S. E. Park and Robert Graham. North Am, 16% of ingested caffeine. With doses less than 60 thg. per 

Veterinarian 14, No. 3, 19 <^(1033) . — ^A study was made 5 kg. the blood caffeine does not ripe lUiove 15 mg. per loO oc. 
of the effects of various drugs on the hemoglobin, red blood The conen. of urine caffeine is 1 • 3 times that of theiblood 
cell count, body wt., etc., of horses after treatment with but parallels the latter. Milton L^vy 

oil of cbcnopodiutti and for Sirongylus spp. infestation. The effect of x-rays on the splepn and iron metabolism. 
Na cacodylate given subcutaneously seemed to exert a I. 1. Arkussldt. Slrahientherapie 49, 455-62(19ii4).-''X- 
favorable influence as compared with tartar emetic alone or radiation of the spleen or its extirpatiofi produci-s a di- 


combined with FeSO^, and CU8G4 alone or combined with minished and not an increased Fe excretion. M. Levy 

FeSOi a^hninistered in the feed. FCSO4 given alone may The drculatoiy and diuretic effects of intravenous 
have exerted a favorable effect. K. D. Jacob glucose injectums. R. Pfeiffer. Wien, med, Wochschr. 

B^erimental studies on acute mercurial poisoning. 6 83, 1243-5(1933). Milton Levy 

Sanford b/L RosentluA. U. Pub. Health Repts. 48, Cerebrospinal fluid. XI. The, effects of spinal anes- 
1543-60(1^3). J. A. Kennedy thesia. Michio Kasahara and Nagao Kawashima. 

Gelsemium poisoning. Victor A. Rcko. Deui, Z, ges. ges, ixptt, Med, 92, 623-5(1934); cf. C, A. 28, 2764*. 
gericht, Med, 21, 9-14(1933). — A review of the literature iQI. Changes after subdural infection with B. C. G. 
regarding dosage and symptoms of poisoning. ftrains. Midiio Kasahara and Hidco Ichikawa. Ibid, 

Frances KrasnoW 626-;8. f Milton Levy 


Fatal hydrocyanic acid poisoning due to the use of bitter 
almonds. Jacobi. Deui, Z, ges. gericht, Med, 21, 15-17 . 
(1933) . — ^A case report. Francis Krasnow 

Prolonged alcohol retention in traumatically conditioned 
unconsdousness. Test in the presence of cardiazole. 
R. M. Mayer. Deut. Z, ges. gericht. Med, 21, 337-44 
(1933). — I^p traumatically conditioned unTOUsciousncK 
hinders removal of ale. from the human organism. Cardi- 
azolc (0.6 g.) administered during the unoonsdous period 
does not influence the results. Frances Krasnow 

Ej^eiimental investigations on the pathology of indus- 
trial arsine. G. Schftuler. Deui.Z, ges. gericht. Med. 21, 
342-58(1933). — >Important degenerative changes were 
observ^ in the kidneys, liver and heart. Subacute AsHi 
poisoning in animals was studied in order to ascertain 
whether the changes were permanent. Histological 
examns. showed permanent degeneration of heart and 
liver. Frances Krasnow 

Thallium poisoning. R. Fridle. Deut. Z. ges. gericht. 
M'ed.t2l, 461-2(193^ .—A case report. F. Krasnow « 
Conjugated-phendl concentration of the blood in the 
different organs. Agustin D. Marenzi. Anales farm, 
bioguim. (Bucn<» Aires) 4 , 36-8(1933).— The portal vein 
carrier more conjugated phenols than the vena cava or the 
carotid arteiy. * Conclusion: The conjugation oc^rs in 
the greater part before the entrance of the phenol into the 
liver. B. S. Levine 

The ^ephatase and pyrophoephatiae hi flie spntum of 


The lead content of blood in e^erimentallead poisdbing 
with special reference to age. Michio Kasahara and 
Kusuo Arimidii. Z. ges, expU, Med, 92, 629-3()(1934).v' 
The injectiop of the same amt. of Pb acetate produced less 
rise in the blood Pb of old rabbits than vi«young rabbits. 

Miltoq Levy 

The effect of glucose tlerflratives upon animals (rabbits) 
after hepatectomy. D. R. Drury and W. T. Sal^r. 
Am. J. Physiol. 107, 406-13(1934).— A large no. of hqxo% 
derivs. and triose derivs., which in the inj^aol. animaLcan be 
transformed to glucose, are incapable of prolonging life 111 
an animal whose liver has been removed. J. F. Lyman 
The effect of varjring levels of iodine intake on the 
thyroglobulin content of the thyroid gland. Mildred K. 
Jones. Am. J. Physiol. 107, 611 -17/1934) .—There is an 
increased formation and storage of thyroglobulin during 
the administration of KI. J. F. Lyman 

Pilocarpine and insulin secretion. S. Appelrot. Am, 
J. Physiol, ifft, 520-8(193^.— Large doses of pilocarpine 
product a dight rise in blood sugar in normal dogs and a 
very pronounced rise in dogs whose pancreas has been 
removed . Pflocarpine stimulates the idets of Langerhaits, 
also the adrenals' and possibly the thjrroid. J. F. L. , 
Resistance of siurviving spinal animals to hypoflocem|ia 
induced hy insulin. C. M. Brooks. Am. J. Physiol. 107 , 
577-83(l&4) .—Surviving spinal animals with the cord cut 
in the cervical region have a diminished resistaiice to 
insulin. . < J.P. Lymau 
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Tlieactioaof omtni&coii&terftctiiigalc^ 1 

tioa., A. L. B|nu:h. Am J. Physiol. 107, 610-15 
(1934) .^The inpestidli of ale. markedly d^^mishes the 
^cjency of the performance of muscular but this 
effici^y can be partially restored by inhalation of 0. * 
The influence of O on ale. intoxication of men at rest is * 
generally to improve their sensory functions and to 
increase their intelUKence. 1. P. Lyman 

The oiygenation of mineral water fronrLa Bourboule 
and glucemia In the rabbit. Reii6 Clogne and Andr^ ^ 
Drilhon. BuU. acad. mid. 110, 86-8(10:i3).«-The action 
on^e blood sugar is destroyed by O. A. £. Meyer 
ll&ejliaappearance of keratitis lesions and experimental 
opacities in the cornea after treatment with benzyl cinnam- 
ate. J. Jacobson. 110, 104-8(1933). --The 

lesions were produced by injection of diphtheriu toxin into 
the cornea of thi^ rabbit. The treatment ^consists of sub- 
cutaneous injections of a .3.3i% soln. in olive oil for 12 days, ^ 
followed b]i^ 2iid treatment after 15 days. The lesions * 
he|l and the opacpie spots clear up ui contrast with the 
controls. . * * A. E. Meyer 

The prevention of infection with syphilis by bismuth in 
monkeys *and anthropoids. C\ Levaditi, A. VaiSnian and 
Y« Maiiin. BuU. acad. mei. 110, 176-89(1933) ; cf. C. A . 
27; 2215. — Injections <»f Hic«)mpds. combined with choles- 
terol and myricin show a ^rophylSctic effect agaimst 
syphilis infections. A. K. Meyer ^ 

Injections ^ large doses of glucose and arterial presstne. 
Mv Koch igK. Martin and U- SciclounolT. Dull . acad. mid. 
UO, 244«9(^d:i3). hVoiii 490 to fiAo ec. of a 20% soln. 
yere given daily 10 29 times, flood r^'sults were ob- 
tained in nephritis wit h hypertension . It is supposed that 
a stimulation ol the pancreas *is lesponsible for the effect. 

’ * A. K. Meyer 

The inhibiting actioi^of ^ome mixtures of amino acids in , 
cancer* development. 1^ Vl^s aiul A. de Conlon. JiulL 
acad. med. 110, 714 7(1933) --See C. .1. 28, 1775*. P, 
V'16s and A. Gunsett. Jbtd. 717 51. A. K. Meyet 
The possibility of poisoning with fluorine during uterine 
life. 11. Vein. atad. okd. 110, 799-8()0(19;i3). - 

Young animals born fioiii iiKjthers exposed to the itiflueiice 
ot F develop dental alterations whu'h must have origin 
from the time befoie birth, since dental changes become 
evident only after 0 months of poisoning. A. E. Meyer i 
Ammonium chloride .in the treatment of sclerodermia. 
Rcn6 Lericlie and Adolphe Jniig. fVewe mid. 41, 1041 
(1933).— A CUM* higi Iktii tieatid with excelleut results. 
The mechunistii of the action could nut be explained. 

^ • A. E. Meyer , 

Sclerosis of varicose veins by treatment with pota^ium 
chrcfl^c sulfate «nd glycerol. 11. Jausioii. Fresse mid. 
41, 11X51 -3(1933). -A .slerili/t<l soln. of 1.5 g. KCi(S04).. 
in 126 g. glycerol and 290 ec. 1 LG was injected in (pianti- 
ties of 5 cc. J A^E. Meyer 

Amino acid,» therapy and hay fever. Jacques Leiior- 
mand. Presse mid. 41, 1141-2(1933). — liitradcnnal 

injections of 2-4 ce. of a soln.hoxitg. 4% histidine and 2% 
li;yptophan gave good results. A. E. Mcyer 

. fteventive treatment of stomatitis produced by mercury 
and bismuth.* L* Le Buurg. Presse mid. 41, 1153-4 
(1933). A. E. Meyer 

The mechanisoj of diuresis produced by mercurials 
(novasurol). Emilio Troisc. Semana nUd. (Bucuos 
Aires) lOM, I, 630- 50. — The min. effective dose of nova- 
surol given iutraveupusly to dogs is 0.052 cc. per kg. The 
diuresis is inhibited by pilocarpine, inci-cosed by atropine 
and not influenced by pituitrin. Hypertonic glucose soln. 
given iutrapcritoneidly has no influence; general anes- 
thesia completdy inhibits the diuresis. The vol. and 
pressure of the spinal fluid increase during the diuresis, 
'rhe perfused mdney is not mfluciiccd by asurol. It has no 
ififlueAce on the imbibition of tissues. ITie alkali reserve 
and gas in the blood remain unchanged. • The Na and Ca 
ions are considerably reduced, the total N only sUghtly. 
The plasma viscosity is increa^. A. E. Meyer 

The action of certain proteb^e in the treatment of 
pulmoiiaiy tuberculoais. Enrique de Cires. Ssmana 
mid. (Buenos Aires) h 667-79. * A. E. Meyer 


The influence of utelhan on Ihe absorption of diphtheria 
antitoxin. Enrico Ciaranfi. SperimentaU 87, 471-6 
(1933). — ^Thc absorption is delayed. A. K. Meyer 
The effect of activated erg ostc^ adminiatratlon on the 
calcium of the cerebroaptaiallhiid. C. K. K. JohiLstou oud 
E. J. Kii^. Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. V 27, 87-9(1933). — 
Ord administration of activated ergosterol (1 cc. per 8 kg. 
hodp wt. to 1 cc. per 3 kg. body wt.) to adult dogs in- 
^ creased serum Ca, the max. being reached in 48-60 hn*. 

* The Ca content of the spinal fluid increased only after the * 
serum Ca had reached the max. value. Five to 8 days 
after ergosterol administration, a secondary increase in 
scrum and spinal-fluid Ca was ol>st.‘rved. This is attribu- 
ted to au ob^rvfgl vacuolization of the cells of the paru- 
thjrroid gland. W. Gordon Rose 

^ Effects of narcosis on the quantity of glutathione in 
tissues, organs and blood. 1. Rushiyama. Japan. J. 

I Ohstei. Gynecol. 16, 360-4(1933) .-The av. gluUlhioiie 
contents in the organs of normal rabbits were: liver 0.27, 
intestines 0.197, *spleen 0.191, suprarenal capsule 0.187, 
kidney 0.131, ovary 0.131, lungs 0.116, stomach 0.108, 
thjrroid gland 0.102, pancreas 0.098,* thymus gland 0.093, 
bone marrow 0.080, spinal cord 0.076, heart 0.071, bruiii 
0.067, muscle 0.038, blood 0.02«3%. T'wenty-foiu' hrs. 
after inhalation of CllCli for 30 min. at the rate of 0.5 cc. 
lor each 5 mm. there was increase in the glutathione 
( content in the heart, kidney and blood, but thete was 
marked decrease hi the other tissues. Immediately after 
narcosis with ethei, the glutathione content of the spleen, 
kidney, heart and liver increast'd, but no sp. change wa.4 
noticed in the othei tissues. In 24 hrs. after the ethei 
narcosis, neither increase nor deciease was recoKiiizcd. 

KL. Stigiura 

The effect of insulin and adrenaline on the amino acid 
, content of the blood of adreitelectomized rabbits. Buit 
’ L. Davis, Jr., and Walton Van Winkle. J. Biol. Cketn. 
104, 207-15(1934). — ^T'he odumnstratum of iiusiiliii to 
adrenalectomized rabbits, gltieoM* iH^tng given at the same 
time to prevetil convulsions, caus^ no fall in IiIockI amino 
acids. Injection of adu*naliiic under the same conditions 
lowers the IiUkkI amino acid content to 50% of its iiiitiui 
level. Conclusion: The lowering of blood aiiiiiio acids, 
obsiTved in normal aiiunals after injection of insulin, is 
due not to the insulin itself but to the increased bccretion of 
adrenaline which the iusiflm stimiflatcs. K. V. T. 

The pigeon as a hematopoietic test animof. Wm. A. 
Pcalxxly and R. C. Neale. J. Am. Pharm. Asioc. 22, 
1231-7(1933). — Studies were made by injecting normal 
saline suhi., leueme, histidine, tryptophan, ash of liver 
exf. and several intramuscular liver prepns. The 11*011100 
is descrilH'd iu detail. The results of the studies show that 
iuorg. coiistitucuts (liver ash and Cu), leucine and prolm- 
bly histidimf and t^ptophaii are not the constituents of 
liver ext. which are effective in increasing the reticulocyte 
percentage in the blood of grain -fed pigeons. Iiijeclions 
•f liver ext. siguiflcantly increase the cunen. of red blood 
cells and probably the hemoglobin in such birds. These 
results blrcngtheu the assumption that the pigeon response 
is a measure of the substance or substances effective iu 
pernicious anemia. However, limited clinical comparisons 
indicate that pigeon effectiveness may not parallel the 
clinical response. Further clinicAl comparisons are 
uecessary. L. E. Warren 

Further study of the toxicity of derivatives of rotenone 
with the goldflkh as the test animal. W. A. Gersdorff. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 979-80( 1934) ; cf . C. A . 27, 2219.— 
The compds. studied have, according to each of 3 criteria 
(threshold of toxicity, max. rate of increase of the velocity 
of fatality and min. survival time), the following decreas- 
ing order of toxicity to goldflsh: rotenone (I), aq^tyldi- 
hydroroteuone (11), dihydrorotuiiolonc (III), its Ac deriv. 
(IV) and acctylrotcnolone (V) . Comparison according to 
the 2nd of these criteria, which is the more serviceable 
from the standpoint of practicality (inasmuch asait has 
reference to that portion of each curve in which the pro- 
portional change in the 2 variables, couen. and lime, is not 
greatly different), shows that the results are consistent 
with those previouriy published in permitting the following 
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iceneralizations to be 'drawn: The diliydro compda. pro* 
duced by eatn. of the double bond in the side chain wltti H 
have appreciably higher toxicities than the corresponding 
unsatd. compda.; the cnol acetates and the Ac derivs. of 
the HO compda. have appreciably lower toxicities and the 
110 compds. have much lower toxicities than the parent 
compda. The theoretical threshold of toxicity and the 
min. survival time an*: I 0.01 mg. per I., 110 min?; II 

0. 02, 120; m 0.05, 150; IV 0.0R, 305; V 0.09, 360. 

C. J. West 

Medicament*; and nutrients in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis (SchrOdcr) 17. Pe compd. of gluconic acid (Pros- 
kouriakoff , Titherington) 10. 

Larsen,^ Esper and StUrup, Georg! Fannakologi i 
Grundstrock. 2nd ed., revised by Erik Hagens. Copen- 
hagen: Store Nordlske Videnskabsboghandel. 432 pp. 

I— ZOOLOGY 

R. A. OORTNUR 

Chemical heterogdby and the pound plan of animal 
growth. Josc'ph Needham. BtoL Jfev. Cambridge 
PhU, Soc. 9, 79 109(1934): cf. C. A, 27, 768.— A dis- 
cussion of the appHcaticm of the concept of heterogony to 
tlie chem. changes in powing metazoa including the 
heterogony equation, uniformity, similarity in the same ‘ 
organ, nutritive factors, effect of temp., heat pniduction 
,and ground plan of animal growth. R. C. V. B. 

Respiration of the ciliate Glaucoma piriformis. Mar- 
guerite Lwoff. CompL rend. hoc. btol. 115, 2.37-41 
( 1934). — HCN and CO, which block the Fe of respiratory 
heiuins, oaitsed but a transient decrease in the respiration 
of O. pmformts. AS2O1 and CHilCOiH, which block — SH 
groups, causc^d a lasting <lecrea.se. The un*thans also < 
caused a decrease. In all cases the organisms lived and 
recovered their normal rate of respiration when placed in 
fresh normal medium. ^ L. K. Gilson 

Albumin and globulin contents of the serums of various 
fishes. G. Dcincnier. Compi. rend. soc. btol. 115, 555 7 
( 19,34) .—In the (i species studied the values varied greatly 
with ihe species atid the Season. Albutiiifi ranged from 
3.1 to 17.8 g. per 1. and globulin from 10.8 to 44.7 g. 

L. E. Gilsfm * 

Reactioim of vario&s isolated tissues of the squid, 
Loligo pealii, to adrenaline, acetylcholine, ergotamine and 
certain ions. Z. M. Bacq. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 115, 
716-17(1934); cf. 6\ A. 28, 1779‘. L. E. GUson 

The ratio between the calcium and phosphorus contents 
of fish. A. do Clercq. Natuurw. Tijdsckrift 15, 229^30 
(193.3). — ^A table is given of (UTcentage of lIjO, ash, P ancl 
Ca of 21 fish species with sc'p. figures for the meat and 
offal. Tlic P:Ca ratio varies from 1.58 to 0.29 in the 
meat, froni 0.75 to 0.12 in the offal. For 477 herrings 
with or without fitted gonads the ratios are 0.42 and 0.73 
resp., for Pleuronectes platessa 1.25 and 0.68, for .Scimih& 
scombru^ 1 .57 and 0.65, re.sp. This ratio is favorable for 
metabolism of vitamin I) (cf. Mas.sengale and Nussmeier, 
C. A. 24, 4082, Bethke, et al., C. A. 27, 756). 

B. J. C. van der Iloeven 

The relation of respiration of fishes to environment. 1 

1. Introduction. 1^1 win B. Powers. Ecological Mono- 
graphs 2, 387 9(1032). II. Behavior of gases in solu- 
tion. Ibid. 389-94. III. Methods used in determining 
the oxygen content and the carbon dioxide tension of 
experimental water. Ibid. 394 5. IV. Relation of car- 
bon dioxide and oxygen contents of the blood to the carbon 
dioxide and oxygen tonaions of the environmental water, 
l^win B. Powers, Florian G. Hopkins and Thressa A. , 
Hickman. Ibid. 396-414. — The vol. percentage of the* 
COs of the venous bloo<l of the blue catfish {Iclalurus 
punctaius Rofinesque) increases with an increase in the O 
content of the water; this is less obvious in the case of the 
Gmritil carp {C^^inus carpio Linnaeus). Ihe vol. 
per^ntage of thtf COt of the blood of both the blue cat and 
the Carp increases with an increase in the COi tension of 
the water; this tendency ia more marked in the. carp than 
m the bldh cat . The vol. percentage of the O in the blood 


of the blue cat increases with the O ^tent of the water; 
this relation if present id theicarp is verd slight. There is 
a very slii^t^ if any, relation between t|[i vol. percentage 
of the O in the blood and the COr tension of the water in 
either the blue cat or carp. V. Bfiact of the oxygen end 
norbon dioxide tenaiona of the water upon the number of 
tod corpuedes in the Mood of the bhie cat, btalunis 
punetaliiB Raflnesque. Edwin B. Potrers and Lula Mac 
Shipe. Ibid. Al4r-20.-^The no. of red blood corpuscles in 
the venous blood of the blue cat increases with a decrease 
in the O content of the water and vice vers^ the«CO| 
tension of the water has the reverse effect. VI. O^gen 
and carbon dioxide disBotiatiim curves of prhole blood. 
Edwin B. Powers and Thressa A. Hickman. /5m. 421- 
30. — ^'I'hc O dissocn. curves of th6 blood of* the yellow 
catfish (Leptops okvams Kafinesque) followed the general 
form of ^hc curves detd. by Bohr (ChMrv Physiol. 17, 688 
(1904)). The O dissocn. curves of Mood in contact witli O 
contg. 0.03 and 2.0% CO9, resp., differed fropieach other 
as would 2 different bloods cemtg. different* amts, of 
hemoglobin; this indicates that the hemoglobin was 
changed ^either in kind or in content. At low COi ten- 
sions, tne CO9 content of the blood of the ytelow cat 
increased rapidly when it waa equilibrated with .smgll 
amts. (0.015^0.24%) of COa; tliis was followed by a less 
rapid Imt irrcgulof rise. ‘Carp blood detesiorated too 
rapidly for any detns. to Ih‘ made on it. Vn. Relation 
of the pn to tihie carbon dioxidh tension ubo<^o modify the 
blood . Ibid. 4B0-6 .—Marked physicochem . ^apgus ocqtir 
in fish IiIockI when it is exposed to COs tensioef 1U*-100 and 
more times gn^pter than the COt iensioxs of the watcf 
nonnally bathing the gills of jfishes. 3'his change in CO2 
tensions is sufficient in a stable physicochem. system to 
laisc the H-ion conen. 10 1(X) ancl more times I VIII. 
Notes on the formation of c^afali^ in drawn blooq. 'Ed- 
win B. Powers, Lula Mae Shipe and lltressu A. Hidkmaii. 
Ibtd. 436-8. ' 'rhe crystals first appeared within ihe red 
blcx>d eonmscles, the amts, ini'reqsing with the age of the 
drawn blcxid. The tsrpes of crystals varied with dilfcrciii 
species of fish; (heir ehem. nature wa.C not detd. DC. 
The effect of the carbon dioxide tension with which the 
blood has been equilibrated upon the oxygen and carbon 
dioxide capacities of the blood. ICdwin H. Powers and 
Thressa A. Hickman. Ibid. 4;iH 42. — When fish blooil 1- 
brought to a CO2 teiLsion 0.6 l.\) atm. higher than the CO 
partial pre.ssure of the atm. it lostfl; in capacity tocotubim 
with 'COt and O, which when outside the body is not 
completely reversible. X. Mechanism of the deposition 
of gases into the' swim -bladaer. Edwin B. Poweis 
Ibtdt 443-65. XI. General summery. Ibid. 465 V 
One hundred and thirty-nine references.* jl. D. JaAb 
The effect of chloretone on the oxygen consumption of 
amfdiibian larvae (Rang clamitans) . Herman Bi rnhai ds 
Physiol. Zool. 7, 17 35(1934J.— The depression of the o 
consumption inercasi'd with chloretone eetx’n. from 6 (MTi 
to 0.06%. * , Milton Levy 

The i^sphorus diswibution in resting fly muscle 
Ernest Baldwin and Dorothy M. Needham. J. Physial 
80, 221-37(1933). — The muscles of flies contain adenvl 
pyrophosphate in about the .same conen. .as^lu the muscles 
of frogs or rats. The argininephosphoric acid content 1 
small and the hexose ester (*ontent high in comparAon with 
the frog or rat. J.* F. Lyman 

Osmotic and ionic regulation in file shore cfab, Cai 
cinuB maenas, wiffi notes on the blood concentrations of 
Gammgrus locusta and Ligia oceanica. J. B.« Bateman 
/. BxfU. Biot. 10, 351 71(1933).— ITie Cl concii. of tin 
l)ody fluids of the crab varied from 0.396 to 0.641 moli'*; i>< < 
1000 g. HsOx No consistent relation lietween foreign imi 
and the Cl of the body fluids was found. fThe gill mem 
brane is almost impermeable to water. The detn. of tl^* 
vapor pressure of the body fluids of the crab expmed tn 
various external Conditions proves that the crab has tem- 
porary osmotic independence. C* M. McCay 

Metabolic dumgos asBodated with endocrine actiripr 
and the reproductive • qrde in Xenopos laevis. Ill 
Changes in the caldum content of the ooriim aieodated 
with captivity aiTd the nonnal gtproductive cyde. 
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2wBreii8teiii and H. A. Shapiro. B»pa. Biol. 10, 372-8 i 
f 1033) .’-’-Througiou the reiOoductive cycle the serum Ca 
is ^her in thcffemAles. This is assocd. with ovarian 
activity. In the male tbad this value remuns const, at 
8.3-0.8 mg. throughout the year. The female exceeds J 
the vahie of the mOle by 46% in August at the beginning of 
the breeding seasop. C. M. McCay 

The carbon dioxide diaeociation curves and the buffering 
of crab muscle and nerve preparationar^. L. Cowan 
J. Expa. Biol. 10, 401-11(1033).— An almost linear rcla- 
tioifholds between pressure of COi and ch ovA* the greater 
part of the range 50-700 mm. for nerve and 70-400 nini. 
for muscle. • ' C. M. McCay 

An experimental aludy of hemopoiesis in Necturus: 
effect of Idad poisoning on nonnal and splenectomized 
animals. Andrew B. Dawson. J? htorph. Vhysiol. 55, 
340'’^( 1933) .— Thd blood stream of Ne^urus is an im- 
portant lite of red cejl differontiation. The anemia that 
results frol^lead ix>isoning appears more rapidly after 
splenectomy and the regeneration of erythrocytes is 
delayed. ' C. M. McCny 

Are iporeactions present in invertebrate^ Leone 
Lattes. * Bo//, soc. ital. biol. sper. 8, 1433-5(1933). — 


Expts. in vitro or in vivo failed to reveal the existence of 
group-sp. isoreactions in silkworms. IVter Masucci 
The action of cocaine on flahes. R. De Marco. Boll, 
soc. Hal. biol. sper. 8, 1488790(1933). -Duses of cocaine 
Vr-i mg. injected in fishes 10-30 g. in wt. produced no 
visible manifestations; larger doses at first produced an 
increase in«rcspiration and in movements for locomotion 
but later a decrease of all mu.«icular movements such that 
they failed to respond to stimuli. ThcM. L. D. was 0.160 
g. for Box boops, 0.200 g. for Mugili and Oblate, 0.700 g. 
for PageUus and 0.98 g. for Scorpaene. Peter Masucci 
The consumptioa of oxygen by Lumbriculus variegatus 
and Rhyndiehnis limosella. Juroslav Lang. Biol. Zenit. 
54, 85-8(1934) . • A. Meyer 

The snails of Snail Shell Cave. 04 m>. Davis, Arlie A. 
O'Kelly and Dorothy Bachiel. J. Tenn. A cad. Set. Q, 47- 
50(1934).— Chein. atia1y.sis of the shells of 17 species 
collected in Snail Shell Cave gave icsiilts varying widely 
according to speejes. The CaO repoitcd was, in 11 cases, 
above that for pure CaCOi, the highest being 05.5%. 
The authors suggest that a possibk* coniplcv of CaO and 
CaCOs is foimcd when llurc is a dcricicncy of C()«. 

A. Lloyd Taylor 
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* %6me* fiihismentah scientific problems in the food 
Ijpdustiy. L. H. I.ampitt. Cheviistry ^ Industry 1934, 
283-90. ^ K. H. 

Pexfonnance , tests of some labomtory emulsifiers. 
R. I. Johnson and J. F. Morse. Fooa S, 173-5(1934). 
The "Empire,” "ynivcrsal Eniulsor,** "Cremac,” 
"Q. P*. Lab. Emulsifier” and "Inipulsor” emulsifiers are 
briefly described. By means of a test mixt. consisting 
of a salad cream contg* 45% oil and prc|>d. in a mech. 
whisk, treatmetti in the "Cremac” and in the P. 
Lab. Emulsifier^ produced emulsions of a de^ee of dis- 
persion approaching that obtained in a com. viscoli/cr. 

A Papineau-Couturc 

Identification of organic preservatives and commercial 
sweetening subs^ces in foodstuffs. K. Fischer. Z. 
Lhitersuch. Lehensm. 67,*1G1 72(1934). A method is 
descrihetl for identifying 11 of the most important pie- 
servatives and sweetening substances. l'he.se substanci\s 
aie iiipagiu, Et p-hycboxvbenzoatCi iitpasol, benzoic 
acid, o-chlorobenzoic acid, salicylic acid, cinnamic acid| 
/^-hvdroxybenzuic acid, dulciii, p-chlorobenzoic acid* and 
baewarin. The'extu. is carried out in the usual fashion 
with Et 2 (>; the Kt|0 ext. is then shaken out with an aq. 
alflc. soln. The dulcin remains in %he Et20 solfi., all other 
substances going over into the aq. alk. solii.e After sepg. 
the aq. soln. fitohi the Et 20 , it is acidified and thorotighly 
shaken out with petr. ether ..y The petr. ether ext. con- 
lams all the aromatic preservatives except ^-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid and saccharin, which are insol. in petr. ether, 
'rhese 2 substances can be removed from the acidulated 
aq. alk. soln. ny* means of Et20. The soly. of o-chloro- 
beiizoic acid in petr. ether is small, but the repeated use 
of this Solvent removes the acid quantitatively. Dulcin 
IS sepd. fronr the original Et 20 ext. by evapn., taking up 
in hot Il'aO, filtering, taking up again in Et 20 and evapn. 
of the solvent. ThP other Et20 and petr. ether exts. are 
evapd. anU the residues submitted to microsublimatinn. 
The identification of the crystals obtained follows through 
a dctii. of the micro melting point. The temp, of sublima- 
tion and behavior under polarized light oreMikewise con- 
sidered. Exact methods of procedure are given for the 
ipvcstjgation of sirups, fruit juices, wine, beer, must, 
vinegar, marmcladc, milk, fats, pieserved fish and meat 
and cheese. On the av. 3-10 g. of any 'substance is used 
for the test. The sensitivity of the identification varies 
between 0.01 and 0.001%. Particular weight is laid on 
the sepn. of the individual substances in dealing with 
a mixt. of preservatives, for recently such mixts. are fre- 
quently employed in Aadstuffs. The sepn., which for all 
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substances is described in detail, depends in part on frac- 
tional sublimation, partly on the destruction of certain 
substances, partly on the identification of conversion 
products. A short practical method is also given for 
identifying hexanielhyleiietctratnine and CILO hi the 
presence of each other. • F\ L. Dunlap 

b Methods for determining sulfur dioxide in food products. 
I. A. Olierhard, A. D. Lcliedev, G. F. Goldlxsrg, A. N. 
Moslikova and K. V. Oshriiia. Schriften zentral. Forsch^^ 
ungsinst. Lebensmittelchem. (U.^S. S. K.) 3, 337 60 
(1933). loduiiietric, acidimettic and giavimctric ChuI- 
fate) methods of detg. SOy (pieservativc in fruit jtiiccs, 
etc.) are eoinpured. Sulfate detn. in the oxidized distil- 
late is accuiate; so is sulfate detn. in the sample before 
. and after oxidizing the SO 2 ; but iocloiiietric detn. is more 
” convenient, especially in strongly ftcid juices. In faintly 
acid juices the Tzerevitiuov method, modifiea by adding 
the sample to a known vol. of standani I .soln. and titrating 
back, is preferable. Direct titration with 1 is least accur- 
ate. For sulfited berries in kegs a piopused standard 
iii^tbucl is to take juice only, in a wide 20 cc. sampling 
tube, add to 26 cc. of 0.1 JV 1 in a flask and titrate back 
after 10 min. Procedures are described for strongly and 
7 weakly acid fruit juicc*s. Julian F. Smith 

Need for unifonn practices in the microbiological 
examination of food products. Lawrence H. James. 
Jim. J. Pub. Health 24, .325 6(1934). J. A. Kennedy 
Formation of spots on tin cans. F'reitag. Ober- 
fidchentfch. II, 53(1934). Yellow-brown spots which 
are often found on the inner walls of tin cans of 
food arc caused by org. S compds. contained in the 
f(K)d, as albumin, cystine, allyl sulfide, etc.; they are not 
° injurious to the food. A thin layer of Sn sulfide is formed, 
and the Fe under the Sn is also sometimes attacked. The 
use of a lacquer contg. Sn sulfide for coating the in- 
terior wall is recommended instead of the ordinary copal 
lacquer; the sulfide lacquer remahis intact also in the 
sterilization procc*ss. M. Hartenhcim 

Cereal foods, their advertising and the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Associatioa. Raymond 
^Hertwig. Cereal Chem. 11, 74-80(1934). An eiq^lana- 
tion is given of the functions of the Comm, on Foods of 
the Am. Med. Assoc. The conditions under which a food 
is acceptable by the comm, and the procedure for having 
a food acceisted by the comm, are given. L. H. Bailey 
The possibility of choracteriring hardened soft wheati 
accordi^ to the ratio between total and amino nitrogen oi 
their seeds and energy of autolyols of the latter. A. V. 
Blagoveshchenskil and N. I. Soisedov. Cereal ^hem. 11 , 
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117-20(1«(4).— All o^itioiu of gtawth bdoc klentkd, 
the seeds of hard wheats possess a higher amino itidex» 
«. s., a higher ratio between total N and the CHsO- 
titratable N of the free amino groups (SfirSnaen)^ than 
the seeds of soft wheats. The energy of autolysis of the 
seeds shows a pos. high correlation (r -f 0.8) with the 
amino Index and therefore it is higher in lyud wheats 
than in soft ones. In the majority of cases vitreous deeds 
are characterised by a higher amino index than starchy 
ones. Scmi-vitn*ous seeds occapy an intermediate posi- 
tion. • L. H. Bailey 

The qualify of German wheat, r. TeLshenke. Muh- 
hnlab. 4, 1 '8(1034); cf. C. i4 . 28, 833 Analytical 
data on samples, representing 73| winter and 10 
spring wheat varieties of the 1031 33 harvests, indicate 
that varietal differences, especially in gluten quality (as 
detd. by the gluten -swelling and dough-ball tests) are not 
obscured even under extremely favorable or adverse 
conditions. By taking gluten quality ^as the criterion, 
the iiercentage of the best varieties ^wn in different 
districts is estd. Clinton L. Brooke 

The wheat-meal fermentation time tests for evaluating 
soft wheat. O. B. Winter and Ardie G. Gustafson. 
Cereal Chetn, 11, 49-6(5(1034). -The wheat -meal fer- 
mentation time tost was compared with 3 other tests 
(protein content of flour, vol. of loaf and expansion of 
dough) for detg. quality of wheat. The wheat -meal 
fermentation time test shows a fair pos. correlation with 
yol. of loaf and expansion of the dough, but not with the 
protein content of the flour. This test shows propor- 
tionally greater differences between samples of flour than 
do any of the others. However, since there is only a fair 
correlation between the results liy this lest and the vol. 
of loaf or the protein in the flour, no attempt has been 
made to interpret the results obtained by its use. A 
modification of the test is described whereby the expan- 
sion of the dough ball is measured instead of the time of 
fermentation. Prelimiqfury results by the tnodified test 
compare favorably with those of the time tost and the 
modification requires less of the operator's time. 

, L.H. Bailey 

Some effects of heat exposure on wheat starches. 
C. K. Mangels. Cereal Chem. 11, 80 94(1934).— 
Exposure to 80", 100® and 120'’ for 8 hrs. has very little 
effect on & specific ibtation of wheat starch, but there 
is a tendency for .specific rotation to decrease. Exposure 
to 100® for 8 hrs. decreases slightly the resistance of starch 
to diastase. When starches are exposed to dry heat for 
8 hrs. at 80®, KX)" and 120®, resp., the starch from hard 
red spring wheat flour shows relatively little change *in 
swelling capacity. The starches from winter wheats, 
when subjected to heat treatment, show a much greater 
increase in ^welling capacity than starches from hard 
spring wheat similarly treated. Exposure at 80® or 90® 
however, gives relatively small changes as compared to 
exposure at 100". Durum starch shows about the samo 
increase in viscosity as the winter wheat starches when 
exposed to heat. L. H. Bailey 

The effect of fertilizers upon the baking qualify of 
wheat. L. Horasio. Giom, risicohura 23, 264(1033). — 
A •‘Pneumotlinamometcr** was used in detg. the quality 
of the flour, vis,, theicnacity, elasticity, extensibility and 
strength. The percentage of gluten was also detd. The 
yield of dough was const., 169-101 ; yield of bread 128- 
129; the vol. of bread varied from 730 to 760 cc. (based 
upon 300 g. dough). No great difference in quality was 
noted as the restdt of the different fertilizer treatments. 

J. A. LeClerc 

Evaluating flour. C. O. Swanson. NcUl, and Am, 
MUlar^M, No. 10, 11-21(1933). -The following charac- 
teristics should be known about flours used for bread 
making with yeast: (1) mixing tolerance or resistance 
of dough to m(;(ch. action; (2) rate of development; 
(3) sugar requirements or reserve sreast fc^;^ (4) sponge 
or straight dougb; (6) reaction toward oxidation. 

L. H. Bailey 

Flour from donatorad wheats. Detection of colonng 
matter, dement Gicquel. Ann, fals. 26, 91- 2(1934) . — 


I At the fureaent time Fqencfc wheat wlych is not to be 
mflled for human oonsumptioi b denattuwl with mi^ylsne 
blue or eosiii, Unscntpulous millerfl use m but 

small partis of dye are detached from the bran during 
' the milling and remain in the flour, whert thi^ may be 
detected. A. Faipsneau-Gouttire 

A aimnUfled method for the detefndnatftoa of , carotene 
in flod^ extndta. W. F. Geddes, D. S. Binnington and 
. A. G. O. Wfflteside. Cereal Chm. 11, 1-424(1934).— 
The fundamental basis of the simplified meth^ is the 
use of Hg-afe radiation as illumination for oolorim8tric 
comparison of flour exts. obtained with colorless re^std. 
solvent (gasoline). The carolene equivs. obtained are 
not comparable with those from methods in whiesh otto light 
sources have been used or solvents that are hot entity 
colorless. The only afldnl. equipment, required is a simple 
Nesrier giompamtor and a suitable db. *of plane-parallel 
bottom comparison tubes. A 'comparison of the'gasoline 
color values obtained by the Hg-arc illumigqtion with 
spectropholotnetric detns. of carotene on the same cats, 
in the insLanoe of 368 flours of varying pigment oonen. 
gave a pqs. correlation of 0.985 and a straigbt-liqe regres- 
sion. The arbitrary gasoline odor value units iday thus 
be exprc8.sed in terms of caroteifb by employing the regr^- 
.sion equation as giv^n. , L. 11. Bailey* 

Practical observations on bread and craCker flours. 
Jan Micka. Cereal Chem. U, 110-12(1934). -Flour is 
the major ingredient u.si'd (86.16%) in bn*ad end (89.77%) 
in crackers. There are certam desired ^ra^teriKtics 
which are similar in both bread arfd crackCT flours, via*, 
(1) general appearance and flavor as related to the finished 
product ; and (2) working .quality from a standpoint ol 
high-speed, com. production. The following ark certain 
characteristics which are very dissimilar in bread} and 
cracker flours: (a) color, (b) abSonflion and (c) fcrnjpnla- 
tion. T.. H. Bdilcy 

The use of flour substitutes in baking. L, Botasio. 
LHorn. riskoUura 23, 19^1 -2 12 (1933V . B. uses a ''Pneumo- 
dinamoroetcr’* to measure the tenadl|% extensihllily, 
elasticity and strength of flour. Flour substitutes should 
l)e as finely granulated as wheat flour for the best results 
Breads were made with amts, of substitutes (Inrown rice, 
broken rice, rye, oats, barley, com, starch, bi*ans) varying 
from 10 to 60% of the wheat flour. .The tosic wheat 
flours used were from (1) ]|^anitoba wheat; (2' 
native wheat. The following bread measun'mehts and 
tests were recorded: vol., sp. wt.,*sp. vdl., vol. pei 
KX) g. dough, voU per 100 g.* bread, baking quality 
The standard bread made was based upon 300 g. dough 
fcmibnted at 30® and baked at 260®.* Jhe compnsa of 
the various subst itutes are given . The qualfi y of the bread 
depends uppn the qualify of the basic flour used and iipo^i 
the amt. and kmd of 5nibstititte. The amt. of substitub 
used in nonflal times should not exceed W0%. Bariev 
and beans are the least adaptable; brown nee, rye, white- 
corn and potato starch give %oo6 results. In emergencies, 
as much as 40-60% of rye and 25-30% of rice could bi* 
used. J. A. LeClerc • 

Improvement of the baking qualify of wheat, flour 
through storage. Sten Abdon. Mehlfirobieme 2, 39 40 
(1933). — Farinogroms arc used to support the coqtentioii 
that the improvement in baking quality of flour usually 
noted after storage for alxnit 3 months can toeffechd 
at once by means of proper conditioning of the individual 
wheats in the mill mixt. A flour mined from p mixt. of 
two or more wheats is superior to one made by mixing thi 
flours milled from the in^vidual wheats. C. L. B 
Improvemqpt of flour bjr means of sodium dtldride 
Ferenc Gruzl. Metdgaadasdn Kuiatdsok 7. 1-6(193<). 
The effect of addn. of 2.6% NaCl to flours of various 
qi^ities was studied. NaCl-oontg, doughs were faardei®. 
and bread made from these doughsrose higher than bread 
made without NaQ. The effect of NaQ is attributed m 
the pptn. or the prevention of sola, of ^uten^orming 
substances. . S. S. de Fin&ly 

Impiovemeni of flour by means of sodium cUtode, 
potassium bfomate and ammjonifqi persulfate. Lorand 
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A. Sm^. MaitUiasitl ktUgldsvk 7, 7-12(1034).— 
The lennocnuni^ 4 dUteredt flour aaaqdes on sddn. 
2% Ned were wtd. utid the iol. eDnuniu oqtitents of the 
10% flour euipmetoM flieeanrcd. Ned brought ebout 


1 test to European c»nd4ions are ipvon and discussed 
From the data obtained these results are not encouraging 
and suggest ^hat this test is not useful in evaluating the 
. baking properties of the varioas types of coin. Hours 


a longer time of devdoptngg greater stability and band.« usually encountered. A suggestion is> made that pmgreas 


breadth of faiinodrams and a decrease in aol« albumins. 
The noniial .curve of the farinograph was not influenced 
by bromate and persulfate. Suspensions coptg. persidfate 


is most likely to bi* made by a more thorough study of the 
phys» properties of doughs. L. 11. Qailev 

Some comments on the paper by Kent- Jones entitled 


yeast is necessary for the eyaluption of improving agents. 

43 ^ S. S. de Pin&ly 

Banina or pisang^ flour. W. Spoon. Ber, Afded, 
HanMsmuseum Kohmaal^ Inst. No. 84; Indische Mer* 
cuur 57f 199*202(1^34). —Banana or pisang flour fmm 
the Dutch Indte^ is'prepd. by peeling tlir Vfl-ripe fruit. 


These authors point out that Kent -Jones seems to have 
misunderstood the fundamental philosophy underlying 
the A. A. C. C.^iasic baking lest and try to cjrrcct the 
wrong impression. L. H, Bailey 

The laboratory baking test a science or a fine art? 
M. J. Hlish. Cereal Chem. 11. 70 3(1934); cf. pre- 


sUcing. ihying and gsiiidihg. Av. analyses show HsO 3 ceding abstrs * 'I'his paper laigt^ly justifies the existence 


12-‘13, ash llrO- 2.2. starch 72-3. albumin 3-4. fat 0.5 1%. 
sugars 0 trace; max. absorption of HsO is 20% at 20^ 
and relative humidity 90%. The viscosity of pastes 
prepd. frqm banana flour is much too low to tie of interest 
in the Axtile industry. The vitamin content of banana 
fiaur corresponds approx. ‘to that of whole-wheat flour, 
hut is less than that of the Jrcsb rijie fruit; in othcM 
respects the 'product is an easily digehted starchy food. 

O. W. Willcox 

The determination of ash (in flour) . Gerhard Mueller. 
Mehlprhhfemelt 35-tK19.W.— The Hsual sources of errot 
id the detn. oi*ash in flbur are discussed, and a new mufllt* 
oven equipped Villi automatic temp, t emulator and im- 
proved air circulation is described. Clinton L. Brooke 
Quick methods. Earl B. Wiyking and b. J. 
Andr'rson. Cereal Chem, 11. 94-8(1934). An ash 


of the A. A C. G. staiidatd baking test and further calls 
attention to misintciptetatioiis of the method as made by 
Kent-Joncs. » L. 11. Bailev 

Diastatic activity in doughs and suspensions. Quick 
Landis. Cereal Chem, 11, 24 3.'>(i934); cf. (\ A. 28, 
1411^. Chciii. methods of analysts of ferment mg doughs 
f«M total sugais an* at pieserit inadequate. Some fot- 
meiitation methods are described which aic Ixslicved to be 
^ suitable for the present icquirenients of baking chemistry 
The fiotenltal sugar coticn. (Sp) after 1 hr. in buffeied 
susiKMisions and veast-fiee doughs at a const, temp, may* 
l 3 C expressed bv the equation .V,i * (s/log 2) log f -f p% 
where / is time, p is percentage of sugar at I hr. and s is 
the amt. of sugar formed diiting the 2nd hr. of diastasis. 


Quick methods. Earl B. Wiyking and b. J. Ihc fiotential sugar level in certaui fermeiituig doughs 
Anderson. Cereal Chem. 11. 94-8(19:14). An ash and suspensions is shown to be highei than in vcasl-frce 
micro nietjhod is prowsed. 0.3 g flour weighed on a ^ doughs and to consist of a Imeir and a logaiithmic phasi'. 
light A1 scoop is IraiisfeTTed to a Pi dish (No. 2 or No. 3 


Pt crucible oiver) and flattened out by tapping. By 
means of a micropipet 9.35 cc of a soln. coiitg. lO g. 
crysl. Mg(NOi)» in 500 cc. of 70% PtOH is dropped into 
the center of the flour. As soon as the soln. has pene- 
trated it IS ignited with a match, during which proa‘ss 
the dish sWild rest on u cold plate of poicelain. metal or 
other material that will prevent it from lH*cotmng hot 


Roller-process and spray-process powdered skim milk in 
bread. L. J. Bohn Cow. Baker and Confectioner 46. 
No. 9, :i3 5(11)34).— Tlieie is no advantage in adding 
rollei -prixx'ss powd. skim milk to ba^ad other titan in- 
crease 111 nutritive value. With non-hi‘ated spiay process 
powd. skim milk, 2% improves the .scoie, 4% gives bread 
al)oul equal to the standard witluiul milk and t>% gives 


enough to cause spattering. As soon as the ale. is burned 6 bread inferior to it. With preheated spray-process powd 


ofl the dish is placed iii’a iiiuflle at 550” and the liurniiig 
is usually complete in 5- 10 nun. 'Khe dish is cooled a 
desiccator and weighed directly on a balance pan. 

1 • L. H. Bailev 

The riid^t gassing power at the right time. GiTliard* 
Mue|ler. MehlproUeme 3. 5-0(19.34); cf. C, A. •27, 
1952. OermaiP Bakers require flours in which optimum 


skim milk there is a const .improvement up to4J% of the 
milk powder. L. H. B 

The staling of bread. J . R. Kat/. Baker's Weekly 81, 
No. 3, 4k3-f)(1934).— A monograph giving details of early 
investigations that led to intensive lescarch. L. H. B. 

•Can we retard or prevent the staling of bread? J R. 
Katz. Baker's Weekly 81, No. ti, .35-0, 08(1934).— 


ggcgini e power and optimum gluten development extend -j Results of research showing tin influence of temp., hu- 
o^r 1-2V* With the farinograph and 'fennciito- inidity and added sulisiaiiccs on the keeping quality, 

graph as means ot control, ^ich flours can 1# prepd. by . ^ lil* 


graph as means ot control, ^ich flours can iw prepd . t>v 
selection of iniU*streams combining high gassing power 
wirii good gluten quality, bv ovcr-r*-inding certain stn^ams 
to increase the fermentability of the starch, and where 
these measures are inadequate, by adding malt or malt 
flour*. Care should lie taken to ^ect a malt with high 
diastatic and low proteolytic activity. C, L. B. 


Destroying mold spores on bread by ultra-violet radia- 
tion. J. W. Read. Cereal Chem. 11, 80-5(19:14).— 
Freshly baked bread was heavily infected with the matuie 
spores of the more common species of Aspergillus ^ Peni- 
ciUium, Khtzopus and Mucor and subjected for varying 
lengths of time at given distances to the ultra-violet 


Should flie large bakery install a laboratory? C. W. 8 radiation from the different sources mploycd. The 


Brabender and C. Vavrena. Mehlpfobleme 2, 27 9 
4933). —A brief outline with diagrams illustrating the 
use of the farinograph and fenneiitograph in checking 
flour quality and cotfirolling fcniicntation. C. L. B. 
The Biabender Hydromat an automatic water-measur- 


infected loaves were then wrapped in sterile waxed paper 
and incubated at 93 -5® F. Expts. were made with 3 
models of the Hg-vapor lamp and with the o^n C 4 type 
of the C lamp without reflectors or screens. For com. use 
the Hg-vapor lamp does not appear to offer the advantages 
to be obtained by use of the C lamp. Results obtained 
with the “C/* '•U." ''K*' and “Mg*' carbons showed de- 


ny device for bakoriOB C. W. Brabcnder. Mthlprob- to be obtained by use of the L. lamp. Kesuits ooiaii^u 
/rine 8 . 26(1933). A device for delivering desired with the ‘*C,'* '*U,*' “K*’ and “Mg * carboy showdde- 

quanUty of water to the dough mixer at any disired tanp. freasmg 
iinan-rlhrd i Clintott L. Brooke The noutralizntion of milk and of croom by u olectncal 

jtm** VMM* the farinomuh and fermento- method. Otto Grata. Lail 14, 145-54(1934). ^A proc- 


^our^yeam* work with the farinomph and fermento- 
graph. C. W. Brabcnder. Mefdprolieme 2, 47 9 

• 1938).— An outline of the principal applications of the 
ftirinograph and fermentograph in the mill and ^kciy. 

^ ainton L. Brooke 

The etandard baking test undhr 
1). W. Kent-JonSr Csfeo/ CAem. U, 67-66(lM4). - 
Ihe ranilts of applying^thc A. A. C. C. standard baking 


css is discussed for neutralizing chury products by means of 
an dec. current. The electrolysis not cinly reducqs the 
addity but also improves the flavor and Igeeping qualities 
and reduces the bacterial count. Al electrodes are used 
on which a deposit is formed, which deposit reduces the 
total solids content of the milk by U.1-^.4%. Al 

goes into soln. from the electrodes but most of it is re- 
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deposited. To prevent aoln. of Al, the uf»e of C electrodes 
is suggested. H and O formed by the electrolysis give rise 
to considerable foam on the milk surface but this foam is 
readily broken down and no loss of milk occurs. 

A, H. Johnson 

Analysia of milk samplos preaenred with fonnaldehyda. 

Marc Fouassier. Ann. fals, 26, 24-7(1^84) r^The. best 
method of preserving milk samples seems to be to add to 
• 250 cc. of milk 2 drops of forma^ + 1 g* of paraformaldc' 
hyde which has been compressea sufficiently co prevent its 
disintegration, thus ensuring a slow and continuous supply 
of CHsO. No Uouble is encountered if the analysis is 
carried out within a few days. At the end of a variable 
period, tift; CHiO combines with the casehi, causing a slow 
pptn. thereof in very fine particles, which do not ag- 
glomerate, but which entrain and tenaciously hold part of 
the fat, giving results that are up to 0.4% low on the fat 
deln. This is most readily overcome by inodifyii^ the 
Gerber method as follows: first place ll«cc. of milk in the 
bottle, slowly add 10 cc. H1SO4 with const, shaking, 
immerse completely <n a lioiling-water bath for 10 min. 
or until the fine brown ppt. is completely dissolved, 
add 1 cc. AmOH and complete as usual. A. P.-C. 

Acid-free bu^ometry. G. Nadai. Z. Unteruich. 
Lebensm. 67, 178-80(1934). —A description of a new 
butyroinetric *'acid«free’' method for the detn. of fat in 
milk through the use BuOH as a distributing agent and 
complex A1 tartrates of oxalates for the soln. of albumin 
'and fat sepn. from the milk. K. L Dunlap 

Comparison of the Mathieu-Ferrfi molecular constant, 
and ffie serodensometric method of Olivari in recognizing 
addition of water to milk. Giulio Buogo. Ann. chim. 
applicata 23, 608-604(1033). — ^The 2 methods arc found 
to be equally reliable in dete. watering of milk. 

A. W. Contieri 

The detection of the heating of milk. M. Jansen. 
Chm. Weekblad 31, 166-62(1933).— Methods of delg. the 
degree of heating of milk in connection with pasteurizalioii 
are discussed. E. Schotte 

The physiologic activation of milk from the viewpoint of 
biology and of physics. Q. C. Supplec and M. J. Dorcas. 
Lait 14, 1-12, 125"32(1934).- By the use of the protH'i 
quality and quantity <if radiant energy it was possible in a 
few see. to increase considerably the antirachitic and calci- 
fying pro^ties of milk without producing undesirable 
secondary reactions which occur after longer irradiation 
periods, ^tisfactory rasults were obtained by use of the 
quartz Hg- vapor lamp and the C lamp of the flaming arc 
type. From extended lab. studies, coordinating pl^ys. 
and biol. observations confirmed by numerous clintoal 
tests, it was found that standard antirachitic milk (liquid, 
dry or coned.) can be practically and econnnically pro- 
duced. Iiradiated milk which was dried by the Just 
process was found to be an excellent source of vitamin D. 

A. H. Johnson^ 

Studies with standard agar as employed in milk control 
work. C, S. Bowers and G. J. Huckcr. Am. J. Pub, 
Health 24, 396-S( 1934) . J . A. Kennedy 

Compo^on of methods of determining Es. coll in milk* 
K. J. Demcter, F. Sauer and M. Miller. MUchwtrU^chaft. 
Forsch. 15 , '266-80(1933). — Ten different methods, 
including plate counts and gas formation, were carried out 
on a no. of milks and studied statistically. Crystal -violet 
broth and the indole lest in trypsin broth gave the lowest 
results, and gas-production methods gave lower counts 
than did plate methods. Klimmer's bromothymol blue- 
trypaflavin-lactose-agar method gave the most satisfactory 
correlation with the remaining methods and is recom- 
menced as a standard. B. C. A. ^ , 

Some causes of spoilage in ateiilized milk. L. M. 
Horovitz-Vlasova and A. D. Sontag. 3ckriften zentral. 
Farschungsinst. LebensmiUelchem . (U. S. S. R.) 4, 3-7 
(1933).— Spoila|e of sterilized milk was traced to survival 
of coagulating «nd peptpnizing organisms. If cooling is 
too slow, surviving organisms multiply cgpidly. Local 
overheating, as revea)ed by cplor duinge, ato favm 
spoilage;* I^evcntive measures fure strict sanitation in 
productioi^(low initial bacterkl count); temp, control in 


1 the aut^lave for uniform heating at^t above 120*: 

cooHlig of the steriized milk. | J. F. Smith 
n ot aute cmM iMf J. 4. lAning and A. C. 
• lee Cnam Trade J. JO, Mo. 2. 10-20(1984).— 

, .The Davor of grape juica ie quidcljr impaired when it 
comes In contact with tinned Fe or Cu. oThis flavor injury 
^ discoloration caused by the reaction between the 
metal of whic^ the equipment is made and the taanin of 

2 grape juice a(e the chief difficulties encountered in the 

|mvelopment of satisfactory grape ice. By freezing the 
basic ice mixi. befom adding the grape juice to the frefiser, 
^d thereby reducing the ‘rimf of contact between grape- 
juice tannin and metal, it was possible to prepo satis- 
factory grape ices. ^A. H. J. 

Butter from g^t milk. R, Casares L6pez. Anahs 
sac. espaH.fis. qttimrlZ, 106-7(1934).— Av. analyses of 
goat-milk butler gave m. p. 34.2®, f.*p,*20.1®, refraction 

3 at 40® 41.6®, I no. 26.2, butyric adid 16.0, cap^lic acid 

17.7, sapon. no. 239.0, Reichert-Meissl no. 26!2, Polenske 
no. 7. 1 . The high caprylic acid'no. is notable. • 

E. M: Symmes 

Biacetyl and other butter aromas. O. Gerhardt. 
Seifenslfder-^Ztg. 61, 113-14. 131-2(1934).— A ftview of 
the objections lo the use of uiacctyl in oksimargarille, 
arising from an application for a German patent .‘>-25 28 

4 by the ITnilever Concern for the use of biacetyl or* other 

diketones a.s a butter aroma, tor its production within the 
margarine. Austria has just granted a pattint for its use 
to the amt. of 0.0002 *0.0004^ , ^ ^ J&sehet ^ 

Methods for the microbiological analysis tk butter 
E. n. Parfitt. 'Am. /. Fuh. Health 24, 303 S( 1934). • 

' J. A. Kennedy 

Detection of adlilteration In butter by 'determiiiing the 
temperature of freezing of its acids. KnricO f^un- 
^ mni. Ann. chim. appticata 23* 65fr-67(1933).-^£|^t the 
butter to 60® and decani through filter paper lo denydrate 
it, and pipet off a 2-cc. sample. Saponify this wiqi 5-cc. 
ale. KOH (80 g. KOH in 80 cc! HtO dild. to 1 1. with 
KiOH). Add just enough dil. AcOIl los neutralize the 5- 
ce. KOH soln. and 4 cc. pure isoaniyl ale. Heat the soln. 
to 30 -5® to dissolve the fat, then chill to del. the approx, 
temp, of clouding. Reheat the soln. to 35®, and cool 
6 slowly; det. the temp, at which clouding starts (I). 
Add 4 cc. HsO, melt the fat again, and redet. the cloud 
temp. (U). For pure butter, toMps. 1 uud II lie between 
19® hnd 20®, and the difference between them mould hi 
less than 0.3®. A. W. Contieri 

The microscopy^ of food pfoducts. -II. Butter and 


masgorine. Charles H. Butcher. JFood 3, 140, 142 
(1934); cf. C. A. 28, Ulf)*. — The technic ff the prc^n.of 
_ butler-fat samples for detection of foreign faU by. micto- 
^ scopic examn. is described. HI. Lard. Ibid. 176 8#- 
A descriplifti of the microscopic characteristics of lard, 
both as such and after crystn. from Kt/)| more imrticu- 
iarly from the standpoint of the detection of adulteration. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Examination of cheese. R. Strohecker. Z. anal 
Chm. 96, 295 7(1934).— A review. W. T. .H . 

Effect of heat, acidity and preaergatl/es on anacho- 
8 bic gas formers in pasteurized cheese. J. Csiszai 
Milchwirtschaft. Forsen. 15 , 201-27(1933); cf. €. A. 27. 
1682 ; 28, 1787*. — Spwes of B. spifrogene^t B. saccharo- 
hutyricHS and B. pulrificus, the presence of which caused 
pasteurized cheese to "blown," could be destn^d only 
by tianp. and acidities too high to make a oatisfactniv 
product. B. C. A. 

Control of mold 

^ J. C. NcUr. New _ . 

Renewed sporulation of Penicillium pubendum, P. expan- 
sum and Cladosporium herbarum on small blocks of mi- 
seasoned while-^ine timber was completely inhitnled by 
treatment of the blocks with 1 part of formalin (38.5'’/ 
CHfO) in 20 parts of water. A 6% Ixtrax soln. inhibiti-il 
renewed sporulation of the Penicillia, but failed to do so* 
with Cladosporium. 'Proprietary Cl sterilizer, 10 •, 
NasCOi, 6% Na4P04 and 6% soft soap solns. failed to 
control the molds, the last 2 stMilating renewed growth 


fungi hLdairy factories and meat works 
Zealand J. Agr. 48, 70-5(1934). 
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and sporulation. . CuSO* solns. (4-2%) ooiLtroUt4 Claio- i 
sporium; NaCl Aid NaNOt4olns. (10%) stimulated the 
mold, and variofts Cl disinfectants were oonspluiely in- 
effective; effective contfol was obtained by thoroughly 
wafdiing the 4ood with hot water (1S4-60** F.). The . 
relative roughnesssof the wood surface and the degree of 
establishtpenl of thp mold colonies iiiateriully l^ected the 
degree of control obtained by* steaming and by hot -water 
treatment. • ft. D. Jacol) ^ 

Meat and meat preparatione. J. Henry. Food 3, 127- ^ 
30, 189HD0, 229-^0(1934 ). — A rapid survey W the tech- 
nology of the subject under the following headings: 
slauglitHcrlng/k chilling and cold storage; curing; maiiufd. 
meats; preservation, by, sterilization; by-pruducis; 
prepn. of abides for pharmaceutical prepns, A. P.-C. 

Chemical changes of 'moBcle ^olfeins in canning. 
Yuzuru Okuda ahd^azuo Yamafuji. Chtm, Soc, 

JatM 9,* 75-Kl( 1934) .—Sc6 C. A . 28, 2424*. G. G. J 
Chemica!Nengineenng and the edible fat IndoBlry. 
Viscount Lcvcrhulmc. Food 3, 213-10(1934). — ^An ad- 
dress. • A, PiLpincau-Couturc 

Fluorescence phenomena in ultra-violet light of fried-out 
lard. Rhimund Nvseni. Z. Untersuch» J^ehemm, 67, \\y2 
5(4934). — ^'i'he fluorescence^ colors of native lards obtained 
by' trying out depend essentiallY on the temp, at which the 
fat was obtained. Native fats oblamfd at a temp, over 
1.50" cannot in general be ^sliuginshed fium Anierioaii ^ 
fats undi*r Ihe^atiip. Hence it is impossible, on the basis 
of dudint^wjth a quart / lahip, to di«tVinguislf whether a fat 
a pun* nat iv'^ lard or^ mist . F. L. Ihinlap 

. Chemical chaiiges occurring during the salting of chicken 
and duck eggs under different treatments. F. T. Adi lano 
and T. V*. Rigor, Philippine J. Agr,\, 151 (>509.3.‘>). — 
Periodic aualyses of eggs, preserved in 10% NaCl .si>ln., 
.said. NaCl and a inivti of«>oii and NaCl, showed that the ^ 
ilifforqrit treatiiKUts h*ad approx, the same effect upon thi 
nmipn. The percentage of shell in the treated eggs 
remained const.; albuiiivn increasid an<l yolk decrc.**sed. 
The NaCl conteiil increastcl and the ash c< intent oi the 
shell decn*ascd duritig treatuiiut. I'he NaCl and ash 
contents ot the albiinicn and yolk imTcascd. There was 
no relative change in the fat and protein contents. 

John O. Hardc'^ty 

Microscopic detection of decomposition in fruit and ^ 
vegetable products. B. \V. Clarke. Food 3, 22.3 -1 
(I9.‘14).-'A brief desciiplion and explanation oi, the 
iiiieroseopical exatiii4. of loin.ito and fruit products for 
mold, bacterium and v«mS counts. , A. P.-C. 

The storage behavior of limes. CLiude W. Waidlaw.* 
Imp.^Coll. Trap, ^gr., Tuntuad, Ltvu} Temp, Sla, 1933, 

2^1 pp. — For p.t}l5ng(*d storage liiius should In* picked at 
the yellow -1 ipe stage. Fruit picked at the ftill-giown, j 
<l.ffk green stage undergoes cxcessfve dehytlrullon during 
prolonged slot age. For u‘.sults, lirricsf shouUl lie 

stored at a tui.V- 4.')" F. and at a lelative huniidiiv of 
not, less than 8.5%,. For any givep maturity , the loss in 
wt* of limes in storage proceeds at a steady rate over long 
periods, provided temp, and huiiiidity remain const., and 
is directly related to the aiea of fruit -suifacc exposed. 
Lu.SHes 111 w'l. during sloiagc arc lowest from limes wrapped 
ui silver foil, followed lu ordei by those* (1) ivrapiKci in 8 
tMlopliafic and (2)- tieated with wax diss<ilvod in Et 20 or 
C.ilfc. Grease-proof and ordinary wrappera are ineffei*- 
tive. Numerous data are given on the loss in wl. of limes 
under different conditions oJ stoiage. K, D. Jacob 
Variation^ in the citric and malic acid and sugar contents 
of Alsatian whortleberries. A. Chiillaiunc and L. Lego. 
Ann,fals. 26, 12 18(1934) ; tf. Mtittclel, C, A. 19, (*>83.-- 
The citiic acid cotiUoils of gieen, seini-n^ and fully g 
matured fruit, iresp., were: ().13.>, I U), 0.jft2%; 0.07.5, 
1.89 mg. per fiiiit. Coiiespouding values for malic 
cicid were 0.100, 0.040, 0.014%; 0.o:».5. 0.002, O.KK) mg. 
per fruit. Cunespwiding values for: (I') reihiciug sug- 
ars: 0.489, 1.61, 2.24%; 0.272, 2.350, 5.()fM) mg. jht 
iiuit; (2) sucrose 0.219, 0.20, 0.60%; 0.121,0.312,1.1.30 
mg, per ^lit; (3) total sugars* 0.708, 1.71, 2.74%; 

U 393, 2.602, fi.220 mg. per fruit. . A. P.-C. 

Fundamentals of thewtrength test for fruit juices. B. 


Alberti and B. Rossmatm. Z. Untersuch, J^hensm. 67, 
130-7(1934). — A quant, study of the effect ol dilti. on the 
odor of ra.spU*rry juice and sirup. F. L. Dunlap 

Peas. Riiinmnd Neaeni.. Z. Uniersuch. I^hensm, 67, 
196-7(1934). — An investigation of a coiisidt rable no. of 
samples of pei^ shelled and unveiled, halved and whole, 
show^ed that, in the main, they did not conform to the 
miuirements of the Austrian Codex. A quart/ lamp 
offers a simple means for the identification of the pre.sencc 
of fungi. F. L. Dunlap 

Chafes in the composition of potatoes during winter 
storage. Ladjslaus Erdds. Z. Uniersuch^ Lebensm, 67, 
198 202(1934).— 'rwelve different types of potatoes were 
investigated. Tables are given of changes in 89 . gr„ dry 
.substance, ash, protein and N-frce ext. No regularity in 
the changes could be established, but storage results in the 
loss of valuable substances. F. L. Duidap 

A study of the iodine content of Pennsylvania potatoes. 
Donald E. H. J^Year. J, Affr, Research 48, 171* -82 
(19*31). — The I in 133 samples of potatoes grown in a.s 
many localities m Peiiua. ranged freyn 10 to 210 pts. per 
billion on a dry basis with an av. of 77.8 pts. per billion. 
3'he mean I cmitcut of the potatoes grown in the south- 
eastern section of the stale was higher than that of the 
potatoes grown in the noith-cctiiraj section but no oIIkt 
sc^ctumal differences in 1 content were significant. Pota- 
toes grown on glaciated soils could, slightly moie I than 
those grown on .similar nonglaciated types. The 1 (‘otiieiit 
ot the potaloCvS analyzed was not affected by felllll/ation^. 
No significant correlation was found between the 1 emit cut 
of the potatoes and the si/e of the individual potatoes, 
between the I content and variety, or between tlie I 
content of the potatoes from the difleniil paits of the 
state and the ineidcticc of goiter m the saiiic Icx'alities. 

• W. H. Ross 

A poisonous adulteration of lentils. Piene Bruii. 
Ann. fals, 26, 88-90(1934). — ^An adulteration which 
caiisi'd illness of people constmiin(t the lentils consisted in 
the addn. of a tripiieiiyhnethaiie dye, probably iinpuri* 
iuchsin contg. As. A. Papineau- Couture 

Mushroom proteins. M. A. Gudict. Schriflen senlral. 
Forsihungsinst. LehensmiUelchent. (U. S. S. K ) 4, 8 19 
(193.3). — Although mushroom proteins are imiisually 
resistant to ucid liydrolysis, they aq.* about H()"r dissolved 
bv gastric juice, with an uitusuaUy high yield (ijp to 65%) 
of diamino acids. The lest, made with dried mushrooms 
after extn. with EtOlI and EtiO, indicated high nutritive 
value. Julian I*'. Smith 

ne thfining of Philippine honey. F. T. Adriano and 
S, Oliveios. Philippine J, Agr, 4, 201 -13(1 9.33) .--The 
problems involved m the various methods of filtration, the 
use of dccolonziug C, and the heating of Philippine honey 
are disciiss(*cl. The HzO, invert sugar, suet use, ash, 
dextrin and acid contents of Philippine honey are com- 
pared with those of foreign honeys. Thirteen references. 
* John 0. Hanlesty 

Determining pectin in fruit and berry presepes. V. V. 
Aleksandrov and A. 1. Sali.slicheva. Schriflen zmtraL 
For sell lings inst. Lebnisniiltelihem, (1^. S. S. R.) 4, 97-106 
(1933). — Ki suits of the Meblit/ method for detg, pectin 
are more concoidant if the soln. is flittered through batting 
and hydrolyzed and the clear filtiatc used for pptn. Both 
Llie Mehlitz method and the modified proceduie arc superior 
to the A . O. A . C. method. The new procedure is superior 
in reagent economy and in convenience ; and its accuracy 
is not affiH:tcd by the commonly occurring amtB. of dex- 
trins, starch and sugms. Use ai the method for judging 
the quality of preserves is discussed. Julian P. Smith 
Refractometric determination of sugar (extract) content 
bf marmaladea, fruit jellies, malt extacta, honen and 
similar substances. D. Sc'henk. Z. Uniersuch. L^bensm. 
67, 187 91(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 2736-G.— These addnl. 
invi^stigation.*! of S. show the value of the butter refrac- 
lometer as an aid in the detn . of ext . and HtO in marmalades, 
etc. 'rhe refractometric detii. may be ushd as a prelimi- 
nary test in .sorting out suspected samples, which may then 
be submitted to further investimtioo. F. L. Dunlap 
Determination of sugar, starcu sirup and Invert sugar In 
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cmmti jud in fruit pfUBUfrea. V. V. Aleksandrov and i s9tdaf$^e, Fanieum irickdeladum, *P§nnis€km nMex, 
A. I. ^ishcheva. Schriften teniral. Forschuntsinst. BckiwoMoa pyramidaiii BsUi BcMiliMlddi siagnina, gr own 
UbensmtUekhem, (U. S. S. R.) 4, 33-91(11^.— A in Kenya. V K* D. iaSjb 

modified Kruisheer (C. A, 25, 3620; 24, 3064) meUiod is The aealMbal vaiiatta ol Hgn leading value of cer^ 
superior to the Juckenack-Pasternak, Shcherbakov and etnins of giaeaes of the Digital^ apeeies. D. J. R. van 
Grossfeld-Hollatz incthoda for detg. sucrose, starch sirup * Wijk. Union S. Africa Dept. Agr., Scf. Bull. 126, 12 pp. 
and invert sugar in caramel, jams, preserves, etc. For (1033).— Data are given on the percentages of HsO, ash, 
reagent economy 6 cc. of sugar soln. may be added io*5 cc. fiber, carbohydrates, BtfO.ext., PsC^ CaO and protein 
of 0.2 N 1, after which alkali, acid, sulfite and alkali arc in 151 sampld* of various strains of jtHgUaria pomansii, 
added in succession, the vol. is made up with HiO to 26 cc. * D. littaralis. Zh genicukUa, D. muisSi. D. decumbeus, 
and the titiation is complied witlLO.l N KMn04, with D. swagiliiniensis, D. longifiora, D. eylesii, D. mUanjfona, 
no more I soln. Procedures are described in detail for D. pentm, D. vaUda and D. gfauca grown in S. Africa and 
detg. sucrose, fructose and invert sugar. J. P. Smith cut at various stages of growth. In general, the yoiing 
Determining the hygroacopicity of caramels. A. N. plants of a species contained the highest pcrcenuiges of 
I^bedcv and A. S. Nechaeva. SchrtfUn zentral. For- ash, PtO» and protein; the amts. 6f fiber, carbohydrates 
bchungiiubl. LebensmiUdehem . (U. S. S. R.) 4, 107-17 and £ttO ext. were temarkably uniform in plants of all 
(1933;. — ^Thc hygroscopicity of caramel prepns. can be ages, pic Ca content usually indleassd as the plants 
detd. with sufficient accuracy by keeping the samples over 3 inatureo, and aid not seem to be related to the R content . 
dil. (5.5%) HtSOi in a glass desiccator at 28*^ for 1 hr. When the growth of the plants was not allowd to exceed 
The sample (about 30 g.) should be weighed to 1 mg. 3 in. (frequent cutting), the P and protein contents were 
Kquil. is practically attained in 1 hr. ; deviations be^nd maintained at uniformly high levels throughout the seafbn. 
that time arc negligible. Julian P. Smith K. D. Jacob 

A turvey of the walnut position in England, 1932. 

J. B. Hamond. East Mailing Research Sta., HOtk Ann. Glycerol [application tr> food uses] (Hoover) 

Fepi. 1932, 73-8(1933). — Good control of the fungus Dctn. of hydroquinone in salt herrings (Preiss) 7. AppH- 
Chalaropsis thielavtoidcs which forms a sooty layer between cation of refrigcrfilion to the preservation of grapes 
the stock and scion of walnut grafts, thus preventing a ^ (Billardon) 16. Disposition of drainage water from 
union from taking place, was obtained by thoroughly milking bams (Walker, Beltoii) 14. Foan^ (Duraanskii, 
spraying the propagation house with 1% formalin before et al.) 2. Coneg. ^ruit juict* (Pr. pat. 769j2991 Jfi. 
the grafting season commenced. Rich-flavored walnuts Stock feed from slaughter-house refuse 1,950;- 

that remained plump on storage contained approx. 50% 360) 15. . 

or more of otl; nuts that contained approx. 30-40% oil 

were insipid in flavor and .shrivelled considerably during Bomand. Louise La technique de la conserve. Paris: 
stiiwe. 5^(>ra^!P/toal»la^.-Thehygro^idtyofNaCl iHwre Johanet. 400 pp. Reviewed in n«./a4 *«» 109 
in which walnuts wciestoretl was 1 educed by mixing It With 5 (^934) * \ 

(•<mnut fil^ or Na phosphate; the fimpcidal properties Fort»hrittc in dcr Nahmngsmuteimdustrie.' Rarichte 
of the NaCl were not impaired by tbe admixts. K. D.J. Fochausschusscs fur die Forschung in der ^bcqs- 

Wolnuts— curing and storage trials. J. B. Hamond niittelindustrie bcini Verein deutscher Ingcmctuv und 
and A. W. Wilt. East Mailing Research Sta., 20th Ann. Verein deutschcr Chemiker. Heft 2. Berlin: V. 1>. T.- 
R€pl. 1932, 32(193.3); cf. C. A. 28, 1790*.— Deshucked Verlag in Komm. 44pp. M.2.50. Cf. C. A. 27, 3260. 
and dried walnuts were preserved more effectively by 


pac'king in direct contact with solid NaCl than by simply 
dipping in u satd. soln. of NaCl. Promising results were 
also obtained by dipping the mils in molten paraffin before 
storing. Y/hen they were dipffed in high-strength CaOCls 
aolns. a white deposit appeared on the iiuls when dry. 

K. D. Jacob 

A study of the Ghexnical composition of chuis nuts. 
M. G. Ruitikov. Schriften zenlral. Forschungnfurt. 
Lebensmittelchem. (U. S. S. R.) 4, 136-44(1933).— The 
chufa nut, or earth almond, is fairly rich in oil, starch and 
water-sol. carbohydrates ; it.s edible oil has cnrellcnt flavor. 
If the tcchr. difficulties of efficient sepn. of shelte and ker- 
nels at low cost can be solved, the chufa nut will provide 
a good but cheap substitute for the moie expensive nuts 
in confections and baked goods. Analytical data are 
given for the sugars, starch and oil of the nuts. J. F. S. 

Cost^ roasted coffee with resms. Francesco Di 
Stefano. Ann. chim. applicata 23, 577-81(1933). — 
Gum copal and gum accroidcs have liccn usc'd in coating 
roasted cofTcc. They can 1>e detected os follows: Ext. 
5-6 coffee beans in boiling ElOH, and evap. the ext. to 
dryness on a watch glass. Ext. with petr. ether, decant 
this, and dissolve the residue in AC2O. When a drop of 
coued. H2SO4 is added, gum copal gives a yellow-brown 
coloration, and gtun accroides a deep-red color. If a 
weighed amt. of coffee is taken, llicn the residue on the 
wat^ glass may be weighed and the sum of the resins used 
detd., A. W. Conticri , 

Some pasture fdsnts in Kenys. D. C. Edwards. 
Kenya Colony Dept. Agr., BuU. 1933, No, 1, 33 pp. — 
Data are given on the percentages of crude protein, EtsO 
ext., rol. carbohj^drates, fiber, ash and SiOs in the leaves, 
steins and total herb^ of Chhris gayana, Cy^tm 
pUdostachywn, Pennisetum dandestinum, Ampmophis 
pertusa, Paspalum dUaUUum, Panicum cohratum, Pas^ 


Preserving foods. Ilalvor S. Egcberg. Ger. 593,054, 
X Feb. 21, 1934 (Cl. 5;ic. 3.03). See Brit. 374,927 (C. A. 
27,3261). . , 

Testing the vacuumizing of cg^med goods. Joseph B. 
High. U. S. 1,050,304, March 6. Various details of app 
anil of temp, and pressure regulation ate described for 
^producing “swells'* m cans having less vacuum than a 
*prcdeld. standard. 

Tireating cereals. John L. Kellogg^ Brit. 408, 18 S, 
Nov. 30, 1933. Cered grains ore cooked^in the presetict 
7 of moisture, rolled wlvle moist and hot, partially dried. 


heating to a high temp, urtcil the grains are browned and 
puffed by the steam pressure within. A soln. contg. a 
small amt. of egg albumin or a soln. of NaCl 2.5 and suftar 
3-5 in HiO 20 parts may be used. i, , 

g Cereal food. Luigi Bemardini. tJ. S. 1,049,895« 
March 6. Lipoids are extd. from the embryos of corn 
resulting as a by-product in com milling; tbe extd. rtsidin 
is milled to produce a flour high in phytin, and phytiu 
flour and com meal are emulsified ^ith the lipoids and 
added water to form a product in which the Jipoids and 
phytin are present in the same ratio as in the oricpnal corn 
kernels. 

Treating buckwheat. Rinjiro Sasaki and Zaidan'*Hojin 
9 Ryoshoku Kenkyu-Kwai. Brit. 401,884, Nov. ^,^1933. 
Buckwheat has its black outer husks renfbved by inech 
means and is then immersed in an aq. soln. of pmteai 
coagulating reagents, e. g., AcOH, propionic, lactic and 
malic acids, Et, Me, Pr and Bu ales., the product being 
then treated with HjO vapor and finally rolled or flattcnctl ^ 
into flakes. In a modification, the dehusked grains are 
treated with HrfJ vapor contg. vapor of 1 or more' volatil* 
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8oy-lMia milk* Max Ad^. « Brit. 402»948, Dec. 14» 1 derived Iran hydrogenated vegetable uib of an I index of 
1938^ See Fr. 719»1B7 ( C. A, 27» 6S11). 60-70, arc added to flour or flour prcpxis. as flakuig agents. 

Stable malt (rodilct. Konrad P. Sdvrier. U. S. Vaeuum traatment of butter. George H. Gcr. 

1,950,418, Mi^h 13. Hie pain is impregnated with. .593,098, Feb. 21, 1934 (Cl. «53e. 6.10). See Brit. 306,541 
water and permitted to germinate at a suitable germita (C. A. 27, 1685). 

nating temp. unSl the coleorhiza in wheat and rye, or Chocolate. N. V. AlgemeeneBcleggingsMaatschuppij. 
acrospire in barley, has reached a development where Fr. 4759,074, Jan. 29, 19.34. The necessary fluidity of 

emergence of the primary rootlet is indigated, and the chocolate is obtained by means of a compd. prepd. by 

grain is then dried at a temp, not exceeding about to . causing a polyhydric ale., a compd. introducing an acid 
obtepL a product which may be ground to flour and radical contg. P and O and fatty acids or oils to internet, 

bleamied with "Novader* or other standard bleaching Examples are given;* 

agent. Fodder. 1. O. Farbenind. A.-O. Fr. 758,993, Jan. 

FlOLf prepaiations. The Procter & Gamble Co. Fr. 26, 1934. PcKlder is kept green by means of wetting 
758,058, Jap. 10, 1934. Synthetic glycerides of the group agents such as siflfonated hydrocarbons or sulfosSated fatly 
comprising mono- and dirglyceridt^ o( fatty acids or of acids. Known preserving agents such as SOsCls may also 
partially hydrogtpiat/led fats, or mmio- and di-glyccridcs be added. 
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Legal^tfsUs for the chemical engineer. J. bavidson 
Psatt and G. S. W. Marloi^. Chemtslry Gf Industry 1934, 
235-44, 261-7.— See C. A. 2§, 1701». E. H. 

New mefbtod developed to produce jiure carbon dioxide 
gas and lime. Edward P.^ Gillette. Pit & Quarry 26, 
No. 3, 37-8(^933).- A new method for producing lime, 
wi^ CeV content contro*ied withit\ 1%, dhd dry ice at 
■ al^ut i*esent is described briefly. A . H. E. 

. Calculation of condensation with a portion of condensate 
layer in turbulent motion. A^lan P. Colburn. Ind. Eng. 
Chem, 26, 432-;4( 19.34). — Math, ilerination of formula.^ 
wbiQh are shown to check literature data (cf. Kirkbride, 
C. A.28, 644«). • . A. P. Colburn . 

Elubiatfon as an did to fine grinding. A. L. Curtis. 
Sands, Clays and Minerals 2, No. 1 , 21-6(1934) . — ^Kxpts. 
made with the Andrews* kinetic clulriutor with a view of 
ascertaining the praclical value of the app. in the control 
of crushing and grinding minerals to a mic state of sub- 
division arc described. M. V. Kondoidy 

Combining drying and grinding operations. L. T. 
Work. Chem. Met. Eng. 40, 306 9(1933).— Combined 
drying and giindina is effected by closed-drcuil operation, ^ 
with warm air as carried. Applications mdude the 
pulverixalion of coal arffi^ the combined grinding an^ dc- 
iiydiation of crystds as in tlie production of CaSO*. 
Filler-press (!ak(\s may be^ treated in Hyis way. Any tyfie 
of mill may be used, the aucial point being the temp. oS 
the air. The ground material classified m an air sepa- 
rator! As an<*ipiil. curve exists between the HjO con- 
tent of- any solid and the humidity of the air, the latter 
nMsl l^e controlled to give even itsults, but the charac- 
teristic merit of warm-air grkiding is that caUng d^*s not 
(x:ctir. • B. C.A. 

Heat transfer by condensix^ vapor on vertical tubes. 
C.*G. Kirkbride. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 426-8(19.34); 
cf. C. A. 28, 544*. A. P. Colburn 

.Heat contents of gases from 0” to 1900**. Guy B. 
'I'aylon Ind. •Eng. Chem. 26, 470(1934). -Tables give 
licat contents at'lCK)" intervals for Hj, Oi, Ni, CO, CO*, 
CH4, C*il* and H*0. Hicse values are useful in ealens. 
lor processes that include heating or cooling of, or by 
means of, gases. _ E. H, 

Use of liquefied -gases in refrigerators. F. Bordas. 
Ann.fals. 86, 96-103(1934).— A discussion of the dangers 
arising ftom the various liquefied gases used in nicch. 
icfrigerators with regulations proposed govemmg theu: 
usi‘. A. Papineau-Couturc 

Methods of. controlling ammonia in the refrigerating 
system. A. N. Barnes, Jr., and O. P. Schivetz. Ice 
neam^rade J. 30, No. 3, 27-9(1934) . A. H. Johnson 
BreafUilg tluough gas masks. O. Bruns. Draeger* 
HefU N^70, 2436-9(1934).— Two types of gw masl« 
arc described. In one type l>olh inhaled and exhaled bh 
pass through the air filter. In the other tyjje inhaled air 
passes through the air filter and exhaled air passes oy 

llimiiorli a«t avlialafmtk vnlviP 5fl the focc nifiOe. The 


advantages and disadvantages of each type are described, 
and all factors of a gas mmik as they relate to respiration 
are discuased. A. L. Kibler 

Iodized carbon as filter charge for respiratory masks 
in protection against mercury vapor. Karl lid. IHitlcr and 
Max Hirsch. Angew. Chem. 47, 184-5(1934); cf. Stock, 
C. A. 28, 2077^. -Tests with special “iiieicury" ilKers 
gave the following results: the filter affords reliable 
protection for about KK) hrs. under ordinary working 
conditions, and with an air consumption of 25-30 l./min. 

If no phys. work is U'ing done, the uir consumption de- 
creases, and the protective period is considerably extended. 
This is also the case when dust of llg conipds. or colloidal 
llg is present in the air. However, if the temp, is unduly 
lugh and hard phys. work is accomplished, where the air 
consumption risers to 60 l./min., ^in earlier exhaustion of 
the filters must be expected, but even under such condi- 
tions the mill, protective period is not less than 50 hrs. 

Karl Kamniermcyer 

The development and application of synthetic liquid 
dielectrics. F. M. Clark. Trans. FJectrochem. Soc. 65, 
12 pp.(preprinl) ( 1934) .— Synthetiq liquid dielectrics con- 
sisting of chlorinated ardmatic niols. which •contain at 
least a cliem. equiv. of Cl and H arc discusseri. With 
such an equiv. not only arc the chlorinated products 
themselves noninflammablc in the usual sense, but in 
addn. show no tendency toward autogenous ignition and 
wkbn di'compd. by an dec. arc evolve only gases which 
are noninfiainmablc and noncxplosive. New types of 
chlorinated q^omatic hydrcKrarboiis are indicated. These 
products, normally solid when pure, may be obtained in 
the liquid state. Properly blended, synthetic dielectrics 
having pour points lowei llian 20® are possible. These 
ihaterials have several advantages over mineral insulating 
oils for use in dec. design. C. G. F. 

The thennal conductivitiesof various insulatorf at room 
temperature. C. 1). Niven. Can. J. Research 9, 146-62 
(1933) .—The values for thermal conds. of various common 
I materials chiefly used in the walls of houses arc given. By 
plotting the results obtained, as well as those obtained 
by other experimenters, on a density-cond. diagram there 
is a general indication that at higher densities thennal 
cond. increases with increase of density much more rapidly 
than it does at low densities. J. W. Shipley 

Calvet, £.: Quimica general aplicada a la industria 
con pra^icas de laboratorio. T. I. Quimica inorganica. 
^•Pt. 1, Preliminorcs y cuerpos siinpks. Barcelona; S. 
A. Salvat Editores. 1105 pp. Ptas. 60; bound, Ptas. 07. 
Reviewed in Chimie Gf indusirie 31, 754(1934) . 

Istruzione sutrimpiego della nebbia aigtificuile. Rome: 
Istituto poligr. dello Stato, Liberia. 06 pp, L. 6. • 

V. D. I. Jahrlmch, 1934. Die Chroxfik der Tcchnik. 
Berlin: V. D. l.-Ve rlag. 189 pp. M .3.60. 

Exothermic roaotioiiB. Zahn & Co. G. m. b. H. Fr. 
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758,040, Jan. 26, 1034. In strongly exothermic catalytic 1 
oxidation processes, removal of heat is effected by a^ 
ethers sudh as diphenyl, naphthyl phenyl, and hydro- 
quiiione phenyl ether. The ether passes thi^gh a con- 
denser in a closed cycle. • ^ 

Gas detenninations. Hugo Junkers. Fr. 758,228, Jan. 
12, 1934. The d. or viscosity of a gas with sespect.to a 
standard gas is detd. automatically by passing equal 
quantities of the 2 gases per unit of time each through a ^ 
constriction and detg. the pressure in front of each con- * 
striction by manometers which register the variation 
through tile movement of the arms of a lever. 

Separating gas mixtures. The Silica Gel Corporation. 
Brit. 402,479, Dec. 7, 1933. Condensablfe gases or vapors 
are removed from gaseous mixts. by passing them suc- 
cessively into contact with 2 Viatches of adsorbent, a. g., 
.silica gel, conditioning the mixt. to activate one batch 
and to charge the other with the conden.sible components, 3 
removing any condensable gases from thf mixt. in passing 
lietween the batches and periodically reversing the posi- 
tion of the hatches in \lic circuit. App. is described. 

Separating gases. Ge.sellschaft fiir Liiides Kismaschinen 
A.-G. Fr. 7.'>9,087, Jan 29, 1934. The gases are con- 
densed, and the vapors formed by the fractionated vapori- 
zation are passed in a continuous maimer over an adsorbing 
agent, the temp., pressure and amt. of which are regulated 
.so that at the end of the vaporization, it is approx, satd. 4 
by the coniponcnt of next to the lowest b. p. 

Rectifying column suitable for separating constituents 
of liquid air. Richard Linde (to Gcs. fur Linde's Kisma- 
schinen A. G.). U. S. 1,950,31.3, March 6. Structural 
details. 

Apparatus for dispensing liquefied gases. I^co 1. Dana 
(to Linde Air Products Co.). U. S. 1 ,9.'i0,3«')3, March 6. 
Various structural and opersitive details are described. ^ 

Treating solids with gases. Mikael Vogel- Jdrgensen. 
Fr. 767,809, Jaii. 5, 19.34. The solids are passed in the 
fonn of line graitis and in a thin layer onto a scrccn-like 
suifacc, through which the grains tend to fall but are 
prevented by the pressure of ascending gas. The process 
may be applied to the rccovcty of heat and dust from 
furnace gases. 

Dispersions of solids . An<lrcw Szegvari (to International 
Latex ProcesjMfS Ltd.!. Brit. 402,946, Dec. 14, 1933. 6 
See Fr. 76(^306 (C. A. 28. 8690- 

Manufacturing mizturea enriched in oxygen from air. 
Mathias Frankl. Brit. 402,078, Nov. 17, 1933. A liquid 
mixt., rich in t), obtained in the base of a rectifjring 
column, is conveyed through a pipe, with a re|,u]ating 
valve, to the top of a vaporizer, the liquid and the lias 
resulting from its vaporization passing down together to 
the bottom, where the liquid is completely s^porized and 
the gas fornied passes away by an outlet. 'Air entering ' 
the coiumn'^at its lower end p^scs upward between the 
vaporizer elements and is paiiially liquefied, N passing 
off at the top and O falling to the base. The vaporizes 
comprises corrugated double tubes, the liquid being spread 
along the walls by metallic gauzes pressed against them 
by bent plates. The proc<\ss may be applied to the richer 
O obtained in 2-slage rectification. 

Washing liquids. W. C. Holmes & Co. Ltd. Fr. g 
758,404, Jaa. 17, l634. Liquids of different ds. which 
do not mix, c. g., oils and acids or alk. solns., are brought 
into intimate contact in a horizontal tunnel-^aped vcasel 
in which they travel in an undulating course and m 
agitated by impulses caused, c. g., by the to-and-fro motion 

solutions of metal compounds. 1. G. Itartien- 
ind. A.-G. (Fritz Stdwenei, Jost4 Kdnig and Hermann 
Sk'hulL, inventors). Ger. .593,410, Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl.t9 
12a. 1 ) . A sol of silicic acid or Al(OH)i is used as a pro- 
tective colloid in prepg. sols of metal conipds. Preferably, 
the metal compos, are formed by double dcconipn. in 
the plesence of the protective colloid. The products 


are generally reversible sols. They tnej be freed from 
sol. electrolytes by dialysis, dr in some the sols may 
be evapd. aqd the elecirdytes reibovek by extn. with 
an org. solvent or by volatilization. Details of the prepn. 
9I AgCl sefis are given. 

Crysta llizing . Appareils et evapirrateurs Kestner. 
Brit. 403,240, Dec. 21, 1933. See ^r. 731.065 (C. A. 
27,366). . < ^ 

CrystoUizatim; The Dcnr Co. Inc. Fr. 757,888, Jan. 
5, 19.34. The size of crystals of a solid reaction product 
resulting froih the continuous reaction of 2 chem. agdhts, 
one of which is solid or relative^ less sol. and the other.is 
liquid or relatively more sol.,* is regulated by disrolving 
the solid agent and simultaneously pptg. the soln. ob- 
tained. The pptm of a coatii^ on the undis4olved solid 
particles is prevcnt)^d by a continuous ;2ontrol of the conen. 
of the Iciuid reagent by the return fo fhc reaction of a 
portion of the unsepd. products o^the reactioil, taking 
care that the conen. of the liquid reagent dofi*^ot exceed 
a 6% excess over the theoretic^ amt . of the reaction. « 

Granulating material. Friedrich Uhde. Fr. 757,814, 
Jan. 5, 19.34. An app. is described in which materials arc 
made plastic with water and granulated by hcatitlg during 
movement. ' * 

Washing granulqr material. Thomas Chance. Brit. 
40:1,1.50, Dec. 21, 193.3. In the sand-flolafiLion process 
coarse sand and refuse are , withdrawn from the sepg. 



chanilier Ihro^h an upward current cias^fier contg. a 
fluid medium of lowcc sp. gr. than that of fl^ Epid mass 
in the sepg. chainl)cr. App. Is described. • * 

Freezing agent. Escher Wyss Maschidenfabrik A.-G, 
Ger. 590,577, Jan. 5, 19.34 CCl. 12a. 7). A frceziiig agent 
for compression freezing machines consists of unsat d. 
halngcnatcd hydrocarbons b. above 1.3** at atm. 
such as vinyl bromide, a- and ^♦iromopropylcn^ 
and 3-<^hloropropylenc. 

Solid carbon dioxide. Charles L. Jones and Jc 
Stnall (to American Dryice Corp.). U. S. 1,9.5 
March 6. Liquid CO* is expanded in aiphamber against 
a pressure Ik*1ow the triple |x>ini, and the chamber pressuri 
is then raised to or above the triple pfiiiit; a second 
IKirtioii of liquid is discharged into the chamlier in contact 
with the solid product made in the earlier step, and thr 
liquid is then evapd. at the t,»’iplc i)oint at a slow rate 
regulated to produce crystals of fe^gc average size. App 
is di'S^rilMjd. 

Protecting the ■Mn against chemicals. Dragerwerk 
Hciiir. u. Bcriih. Dragcr. Gcni 690,818, Jan. 11, 1934 
\CL .30*. 10). The skin is protected against chemicals 
of the dichlorodicthyl sulfide type bf yaps made Jnnn 
hi- or trivalent metals and oils or fats. 

Oils, etc., used as dielectrics. Compagiiie francaise 
pour re.\ploiUilion des proc6d6s Thonison-IIouston. W. 
7.58,072, Jafl. 10, 1934. Iw formation of muds in oiL 
and waxes is prevented by the addn. df* aromatic Nfb 
compds., e, g., ^-nitrooCilciiiabcnzcne, a-nitronaphthalenc*. 
w-dinitrobc-nzene, 0 - and p-nitrophenol, and nitro- 
chlorophenol, and by making the containers of material 
cutting off the short-wave rays. \ 

Insulating material. Carl Alfeis. Fr. 7o8,37(T, Jau 
15, 1934. A material which is insulating against moist im 
and does not swell is made from glass threads or wOol and a 
plastic material such as asphalt, bitumen, paraffin, pitch, 
etc. The glass may lie preliminarily treated with ad- 
hesives or agglomerants such as ctnyl, acct^l or vinyl 

ceUulose, rubber or synthetic rcs^. ^ 

Electric insulating compositions. Jaroslaw .s Ersu 
Glimmerwaren-Fabrik. Ger. 593,072, Feb. 21, • 1931 
(Cl. 2lc. 2.02). Thin sheets or small particles of mica 
are united by an adhesive comprising a soln. of an inofK. 
colloid in an org. solvent. A suitable adhesive is W 
solvent soln. of SiO» prepd. by sapong. an ester of sihcic 
acid. Cf. C. A.28,842». 
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Variatioii of the composltioii of natural waters according 
to the amount ofarain. Enrico Poda. Ann. ckim. applt- 
cata 23, /)8lHi(10a|Ji). — Electrometric detns. on the coud, 
of river water show it varies«iii comj^n. lucording to the 
amt. of rain falling. This change is doted immediately 
after a rain storm, whereas well waters show a change 
oalf some time later. A. f/. Conticri 

.The geyser area near Beo^we, Eureka County, Ne- 
vada.e T. B. Nolan and U. H. Anderson. Am. J. Su, 
27 , 215*<29^ 1934 ) . — ^Tlic occurrence is described. Analyst's 
of HiO from 3 geysers and hot springs are given ; they appem 
to be related to the fdk. HaO of Yem}wltone Natl. Park. 

. , * ^ AWen Il.dKmcry 

Kehpfim up with the ddinand for adequate pure water. 
Harry K.^tegiaii. Am. J. Pub. liealthZ^, 111 -16(1934).— 
J.tdiscusses (1) the probable trend of water demand in 
American cities, (2) the phys. elements in public water 
supply that need particular strengthening to gnet^t this 
probabU demand, (3) how water-works operating per- 
sennel measures up to its Responsibility and (4) the trend 
in water-supply quality. , , J. A. Kennedy 

The fundamental chemistiy of water supply; How to 
read a water analysis. J«H. Coste. Water and Water 
Eng. 34, 3(^-2, 4118-12(1932); J. Am. Water 
Aesoe. 1042. • • • G. G. 

' " Simple gritehic ddl^rmination of ground-water yield 
by the Smrekhr potential law. H. Uleilaiid. Ga^ u. 
WasserSack Tt, 86 90(1934)., R. W. R. 

Step-photometric microanafysis of dfuaking and service 
water. Vni-IX. Carl Urbach. Mthrochemie 14, 189- 
218(19341; cf. C. 27, 4327.— Step-phot onu* trie 
inclhoBs are described and • comprehensive tables given 
for the delii. of HsP04 and HsSiO)i in water. The metlajds 
are liascd upon the foniiation of blue complexes of re- 
duced phosphopiolybdic or pliosphosilicic acids. It 
was found tiiat the formci complex is less stable than 
the latter. By heating 3.5 min. on the water bath at 70®, 
the blue color due to reduced phosphomolybdi(' acid 
disappears while that of the corresponding Si cottipltx 
remains. This facjl pemiiLs the easy cletn. of both . On the 
basis of the prior work whopp and Tschopp (C. A. 26, 
6112) the HySiOs can oe detd. in the presence of ^4*04 
by destniying the* yellow phosphomolybdatc complex 
with a 5-cc. portion of 4% oxalic aepd .soln. and IIsP04 
can be detd, in the presence of HoSiOt by adding 5 cc». 
of NaHSOa solti., before adding mfdvbdatc reagent, 
whidi prcvetji.s* the formation of the .silicomolybdate 
and not that of the phosphomolybdatc. W. T. H. 

* Variations in the carbonation ^efficient of sea water. 
P. T. Danilcbenko and hft S. Spiro.’ BiAl. acad. sci. 
U. R. S. S., Clt'^se sci. math. mt. 1933, 1439 58.- -CarlKm- 
ation ccKfff. (HCO4’ X A') is 1269 for av. 

river watcT and 0.15 0.72 for water from ocean or salt 
lakes. It is inversely proportional to salinity (S ■■ total 
content of salts). The av. HCO*" content of fresh and 
sea whters is u. 0149% and 0.t)148*'(, resp., and that of 
salt lakes is 0.0l73*i{»- Foi saline wateis in direct contact 
with CifbOi and atm. CO2 KS » C * const, (av. C « 
3.0, blit varies from 6.1 for Caspian Sea to 1 .7 foi the Gulf 
of Kuyal^nitzkil and is 2.8 for ocean waters). All natural 
waters are usually* satd. with respect to CaCOa but 
occasional^ they may contain an excess (Black and Cas- 
pian seas) or a deficient quantity (Baltic Sea) of it. The 
CaCQs in oc<*ans Ls supplied both by rivers and by the 
luiiicrab present in .the ocean bcd.« On §vapn. ocean 
waUTs deposit CaCO* and a mixl of MgCOi and CaCOs; 
this nuist result in migration of C0CO4 from the poles 
towara the equator where evapn. is more rapid. 

V. A. Kalichevsky 

Occurrence of heavy metals in mineral waters. Stanko 
’ S. Miholid. BM. sac. ckim. ray. Yougoslav. 4, 107-19 
(in Englirii 120) ; Chem . Erde 8, 440-B(1933) .—European 
waters can be divided into 3 groups according to the pre- 
dominance of the hea^Mnctals: (1) Ni-Cu group corre- 


sponding to the Archean folding, (2) Sn group oone- 
siiunding to the Uerc>nian folding, and {W} Vh-Zu group 
eorGCsponding to the Alpine folding. The waters ol Nor- 
way and Scotland have not Ik^cu studied and it is not 
possible to establish any rclalioaship between the presence, 
of their heavy metals and Caledonian folding. G. S. S. 

The bacterial efficiency of certain intermediate stages 
of water treatment. H. W. Stn'eter. Public Works 64, 
No. 12, 17 20(19.33); ef. C. A. 28, 1431».— The 3 stages 
of treatment sAidied were: (1) coagulationsBedinicntu- 
tion, (2) rapid sand fillrution, f3) post -filter chloriiialioii. 
S. concludes that the highei bad ('rial efficiency of double- 
stage sedinieiilation is due to the longer total periods of 
Si'dmicutation rather than to any inherimt advantage's 
ill sepg. this process into 2 sep. stages. In uddn., it was 
found that (1) the tflicieiicy of bacterial removal by 
coagulation -sedimen tat inn vatied •with the ease and 
(completeness of (coagulation, which in turn was a function 
of the individual waters treated ; (2) a combined filttaliun- 
ehlorinatioii treatnicut resulted m gn^ater bacterial 
efficiency than the usual filtratioii followed by post -filter 
chlorination, h'igurcs are given showing the limiting 
bacterial content of infineiit water at the various stages of 
treatment w*hich should tieniiit the delivery of a final 
chloi mated effluent meeting the primary requirement (4 
the Tieasury Dept, standard with lespect to hs. coli 
content. G. II. Young 

Boiler feed waters; deaeration, preheating, accumula- 
tion. M. Mareheix. Science et ind. 17, 499-603, 550 3 
(19.33); 18, 17 21(1934).— A review. A. P.-C. 

A new boiler-water treftffient for the United States 
Navy. 'Fhorvald A. SollM'igand Robert C. Adams, Jr, 
Combustion 5, No. 6, 21 9(1933).— After extensive 
.studies of feed w'altT and scales from 20 ships located 
at widely sepd. slut ions and c'ompai alive trials of the 
colloidal, coating, clectiolytic andeliim. iindhodsof feed- 
wati'i tieatment at the U. S. Noval Ivxpt. Station a new 
Navy fonnula w'as evolved. 'Fins eonsisls of anliyd. 
NaiIIl*04 47, soda ash 44 and corn slaich 9%. 

• Leslie B. Bragg 

New Navy compound.* R. K. Hall. Cmbustion 5, 
No. 7, 32-4(1931). Cyrus Wni. Kic(*. Ibid. 34-6. J. 
A. Holmes. Ibid. 36 7. A. C. Purdy. Ibid. 37; cf. 
preceding ab.slr. Leslie B. Bragg 

Colldids in boiler-water conditioning. Henry T. 
Holchki.ss, Jr. Combustion 5, No. 8, 26 8(19;14). — A 
disi'ussion. Leslie B. Bragg 

A critical ^tudy of boiler scales and advanced methods 
of analysis and identification. Sluppard T. Powell. 
Combustion 5, No. 3, 1.5 19(1933). — Scale fortnalkm and 
methods of seak* analysis are discu.s.sed. Chem. methods 
l^e not adequate bccausi* tliey do not permit accurate 
identification of the compk*x cryst. deposits occurring 
ill high-piessiirc boilers. Petrogiaphic anuly.si8 gives a 
satisfactory uh'ntification. Le.slie H. Bragg 

Solubility of calcium salts in boiler water. Fredrick O. 
Straub. Trans. Am. Soc. Aleck. Engrs. (Fuels and Steam 
Power) 54. 221 30(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 1426.— Soly. 
gniphs for CaS04; CaCO*; and mixts. (jf CaS04 CaCO*.; 
CaS04 NaaCO,; CaS04 Na,S04; CavS04 NaOH; CaCO* 
Na8S04; CaCO, CavS04 NnaCO,; CaCO, CavS04 Na*S04; 
CaCOi CaS04 NaOII are given for detns. at 360", 405*, 
470®, 540® and 600®F. Soly. of CaCOs decreases as the 
temp, increases. At the temps, studied CaCO* is prac- 
tically insol. in the presence of NavCOg or NaOH. The 
“ soly. of CaS04 is not directly proporitional to the <8iilfate 
in soln., and CaS04 cannot exist as a solid phase in ecptil. 
with solns. of NaiCOi even at pressure.^ up to 1500 lb. 
'nie ratios of COt/sulfate a.s formerly valcd. to prevent 
CaS04 formation in the solid phase are extremclf high. 

' • G. L. Kelso 

The action of water on lead with special reference to 
the supply of drinking water. Summary of eziating 
knowledge. H. Ingleson. Dept. Sd. hid.' Researck, 
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Water Pollution Research , Tech, Paper No. 4» 115 pp. 
(1934). E.H. 

Chemical behavior of Btemite (aabestoa-ceiiient) pipea. 
H. K. Richter. Gas u. Was^erjach TJ. 119-22(1934)-— 
Wafer alloiived to stand fur any length of time in laiew 
I<:ternite pipes becomes unusable. In the presence of 
aggressive CO2 appreciable amts, of Ca(HCQi)t may he 
formed. In the absence of aggressive COs, a CaCOa 
coating may be formed by adding Ca(OH)tf and when 
this coating is once foniicd no cliangc takes pl^ in water 
allowed to stand in the pipe unless aggressive COa is 
present . I«'e and Mu bicarbonates favor the formation of 
sudi coatings. In the absence of these comp^. with 
aggressive %Ct)3 present, complete destrui^iion of the pipe 
may result in time. R. W. Ryan 

Most probable numbers for evaluation of coli-aerogenes 
tests by fermentation tube method. J. K. Hoskins. 
U. 5. Pub, Health Reph, 49, .393 406(1934); cf. C, A. 
27, Mm, J, A. Kennedy 

Examination of Balakhna carton factory with respect 
to the fungal growths. R. M. Pavlinova. Buwazknaya 
Prom, 12, No. JO, 51 -5(19.3,3). — The investigation showed 
that the slime format iim in the factory is oomposc'd of the 
fungus Ftisarium and tlial of the water pipe.s of Sphaero- 
tilus natans and some f^eptmntus lacteus and Fusarium, 
which originate from the watcT supply of the Volga river. 
Fusarium develops within the limits of 2 35“ and 3-9.5 
piif and t)ien‘forc the circulating water must be main- 
tained at 35 0“ and either above 9.5 or below 2.5 Pn . 

Chas. Blanc 

Recent advances in the chemical treatment of sewage. 

F, W. Mohltnan. Am. J. Pub. Health 24, 25-31(19.34). 

J. A. Kennedy 

Building and operation costs of sewage-treatment 
plants. H. Rohde. GesJkdh.-Infi. 57, 90-3(1934). - 
Data colk*cted from 40 Ocruiaii cities are presented in 
tabular form. ’ M. O. Moore 

Sewage treatment rffc Shanghai. Walter Buchler. 
Munic. Sanit, 4, 200-2(1933); V, S, Pub, Health Eng. 
Abstracts 13, S, 70(Oct. 28, 19.33). — Sewage is treated 
by the activated -sludge jiroccss with air drying of the 
sludge, which is then used for fertilizer, C. K. P. 

Effects of gas liquor on sewage purification. Walter , 
Scott. Surveyor 85, .327(1034X —One of gas liquor 
in sewage hbs a distinct retarding ellect 011 sewagc-purifi- 
cation processes. No economical method for treatment 
has been devised thus far. Active C removed 80% of the 
impurities and was especially effective iti removal of 
phenol. A. L. EldcF 

Gas hazards in sewers and sewage-treatment plants. 
R. R. Sayers. U, S. Pub, Health Repts. 49, 145 55 
(1034); Ohio Conference Sewage Trealmef/l, 6th Ann. 
Rept. 1932,. 11-20. — Properties of the following gases 
found in sewers and treatiiicut plants are given: NHa, 
C«ll«, COa, Cjll«, CII4, gasoline, HiS, SOa and CO. St 
al^ discusse.s prevention and trcatiueiil of poisoning by 
these gases. J. A. Kcimedy 

The cause of gas troubles in sewage mains. K. Dau. 
Gesundh.-^Jng. 57, 80 2( 1934) . — 3'he results of a ques- 
tionnaire oil this subject sent to 57 Gmiian cities of 100,000 
or more population Tire discussed. Sixty -one % of ex- 
plosions and other accidents due to gases were due to 
gasoline vapors. M. G. Moore 

Nature and amount of colloids present in sewage. 
IV. A comparative study of certain midland sewage 
liquors. K. V. Mills. J. Soc, Chem, Ind. 53, 01*4(3' 
(1934). — Methods of scdinieiitational analysis developed 
previously (C. A, 27, 3272) were applied. There is a 
sharp ^iistinctiou between the dispersate and dispersion 
medium. The disp^sate contained nitrogenous particles 
unaffteted by sedimentational forces of 2000 times gravity. 
Crude sewage liquom from widely different sources differed 
only ill degree, being similar in general charactcristic\s. 
Applications of riiis systooi of analysis to sedimentation 
uilljC effluents divided the dispersate into 3 parts: (1) 
a nitrogenous fraction easily sepd. by centrifuging, (2) 
a ncm-nitrogenous fraction sepd. with difficulty, (3) a 


1 nitrogemius fraction not .separable by centrifuging. 

^ ^ G. L. Kelso 

LaboratoQT. inveatigationa and^'pimUcal alndge-di- 
gettion praetioe. W. Husmann. Tech. Gemeinleblatt 
, 37, 54-6(1934) . — ^lu 6 flasks the aanie amts, of the same 
sludge were digested under identical oemditiona. T^e amt. 
of gas evolved in 35 days varied fropi 125 to ^00 cc. 
Thus this type of expt. is not reliable for a study of gas 
o evolution, as tihe results are not an indication or results 
which would be obtained on a plant scale. However, 
detns. of thetimt. of sludge decompd. from chem. analyses 
did check. A no. of recent papers of lab. or **miniatutxi- 
technicai** studies of sludge digl^tion are briefly criticized. 

M. G, Moore 

Rural sanitation. H. K. Miller, et al. * Am. Pub. 
Health Assoc. Yedr Book 1933-34, -90. — ^Report of a 

joint coutjfn. A. Kennedy 

3 Liquid wastes— their treatment and disposal. Lafigdou 
Pcarse. Am. J. Pub. Health 24, ll7-19(1934)^‘*-Address. 

J. A. Kenned3{ 

Treatment of trade wastes. L. F. Warrick. Am. J. 
Pub. liea/ith 24, 372-8(1934) . J. A. Kennedy 

Contamination of rivers by industrial effluents. Te- 
quart. Bull, asboc, chim. sucf\ dist. 50, 75 *81 (1933). ir- 
Injury to fish and other ill effects attributed to industrial 
effluents are in maify cases 'due more to a highly infected 
^ condition of the rivers, and v^ptild not (xx;ur in normally 
clean rivers. 3'hc wash waters from the beefY in a French 
dislilk^ry are pVirified by sutxsiduuce bul contain numercUis 
algae; the diffusion effluent and vittasscs are'purihed with 
CaO and Al(OH)3. The total vol. of effluent is < 1% 
of the river, which contained already 8CK1,(XX1 organisms 
per cc., including ,5000 Es. coli and 40,y00 MiAococcus 
ureae^ bc.sides numerous algae. The distillc^ eff&ueut is 
5 relatively harmless in itself, thrugh it coutributen nutri- 
ment to the organisms in the river. The algae beippg to 
the family Nostocaceac and form zo5gleic masses Which 
probably injure fish by obstructing the gill passages rather 
than by depriving the HjO of O2, for they contain chloro- 
phyll. ^ B. C. A. 

The disposition of drainage water from milking bams. 
H. B. Walker and H. L. Belton. i4gr. Eng. 14, 309-1 1 
(1933).- *K{Iluent water from seleetcd dairies in the Los 
^ Angeles district contained total solids 4()00-40,(KK), uig. 
solids 3000 33,000 and iiuirg. ^lids 12()0-28,000 p. p. ni. 
The org. material was principally feces and urkie with 
some waste feed from mangers. The ^morg. material was 
mostly clay, silt, f^d and sqme gravel. The waste 
kquid was dark green with the org. and inorg. materials 
mostV iu suspension. Effective sepn/ of solids froui the 
hquid waste was possible by means of challow screen 
y chambers. The tatik effluent, wliich contained* both org. 
and inorg. holloidal maCerials and approx. 45 p. p. m. 
total N (cquiv. td approx. 40% of the original N content 
of the sewage), could be used for the ferUl\zalion of fields 
by the broad-irrigation sye^tem. The tank effluent was 
easily clarified by means of Fef(S04)2. K. D. Jacob* 

Progress in fhe removal of sifffur compounds from waste 
gases. H. F. Johnstone. Combustion 5, No. 2, 19 3t) 
(193^1). — Kconomicai washing with untreated water ot 
8 large quantities of gases, such as those from central powet 
station boilers, is shown to be ciuite improbable. Catalytic 
oxidation methods of removal of SO2, while successful with 
pure gases, fail with flue gases because impurities rcndei 
the catalysts inactive. A regenerative syvStcm- using alk. 
reagents is being investigated. Leslie B. Bragg 

Sulfur dioxide for the fumigation of ehms. Methods of 
use and prospects of improvement. C. L. Williams. 
^U. S. Pub.^ Health Repts7 86^-100(1934). Liquid 
sulfur dioxide as a fumigant for riiips. Ibid* 192-208. — 
Advantages, methods, app., costs, ^d exptl. t^ts^sq^ 

^ Efficiency oi t£ open^method of bumhig sulj^ for the 
fumigation of unloaded ships. P. G. Stock, G. W. 
Monier -Williams, A. B. Page, O. P. Lubatti and C. F. 
White. BuU. Hyg. 9f 77-90(1934).— The setud gas 
conens. obtained as the result of fumigating empty ritips by 
burning Sin open pans have been d)'*td. ^er 240 samples 
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of the atm. irere tDllected and analysed. For ptd^ioses of 
comparison 1 s^ea of exptt. was cfaeclced with HCN. 
Concns. of gas wiHcih 8tmld have been fatal irere found at 
all but 6 of file sampling ifts. S0| fumes appeared to enter 
pipe casings more readily than HCN possibly because of. 
convection cnrrenft set up by the burning in open pans. 
Cimclusiotis: In the fumigation of an empty ship by 
burning S in trays (3 lb. per 1800 cu. ft. of |pace) a lethal 
conen. of SO9 is reached and maintained fbr more than the 
Icth^ period. Rachel Brown 

Wlat are the essentials of ly^oid fever cdatrol today? 
Geo. H. Ramsey. Am. J. Health 24, 355 *02(1934). 

V • J. A. Kennedy 

Essentials* of ^hpid fevjer control today. Edwin O. 
Jordan. Am. J. Pub. IJealtk 24, 349-54^1034) . J. A. K. 

Swimming pools ai|d bat&ing placdl. w . D. Stovall and 
W. L. Mallmann! Am. rub. Health Aseoc. Vmr Book 
1933-1R|,^Q5. — Comm; rept. J. A. Kennedy 

Bacteriiu^illlution of swimming baths. B. L. Davis. 
J. itoy. Army Med. Corps 60, 18MK)(1933); U. S, 
Pub. Health* Eng. Abstracts 13, Sw, 8(July 8, 1033); 
cf. C. i4..28; 1124-5.- Conclusions from studies on the 
bacterialmora and the pre.scncc of pathogenic organisms 
in •swimming pool waters hre: No disease in epidemic 
form is spread by this agency slthoug\^ the possibility of 
infection doA exist. The no. of cases of infection are 
negligible coinpan*d with tly no. of bathers. Filtration 
and chlorination will entirely eliminate individual easels 
oHiifccticvi. • • C*. R.FelltTs 

.Kept, on water analysis (Anckcr) 16. , Treatment of 
crude ammoniacal gas liqiiof (Oliver) 21. Treating 
liquids with gase^ as in the treatment qf water or sewage 
with Cl (U.S. 1,949,934) 1. 

— • — •• 

Meexburg, P. A., and Massink, A.: Methodiok voor 
chemlsch en bacteriologisch Driiikwnterondcrzciek. Gro- 
ningen: P. Nordlioif. *19 pp. FI, 3.25; bound, FI. 
3,90. ^ 

Parravano, Nicola, et al.: Le acque mincrali d’ Italia: 
La/.io. Rome: Via QuatlroNovembre, 154. 238pp. 

Water Engineer's Handbook and Diicchiry, 1934. 
Ix)ndoii: Water 3c Water Kng. Ks, (id. Reviewed in 
(;«s J.205,821(193^). ^ 

Water.' 1. G. FaibeiStid, A.-G. (Kurt Oschatz, in- 


ventor). Ger. 590,779, Jan. 9, 10:i4 (Cl. 855. 1.35). 
Water-cooled surfaces for condensations are treated with 
an add 8ucl\ as HsS04 to remove deposited carbonates, 
and with Cu waste to form, a Cu salt with the acid to 
destroy algae. 

Sterilising water. Hrvoje Ivekovic. Gcr. 593,303, 
Fcb.;26, 1934 (Cl. 855. 1 .01) . Water is slightly acidiOed, 
e. g., to a H-ion cuticn. of pu 5, and then treated with an 
oligodynamic metal, e. g., Cu, or a salt thereof. 

Apparatus for chlorinating water. Wallace & I'iernan 
Products, Inc. Gcr. /KK),805, Jan. 12, 1934 (Cl. 12i. 4 ) . 

Wadiable sand or gravel ikter for water. Adolf Ckau- 
mann. Gcr. 593,304, Feb. 24, 1934 (Cl. 856. 2.01) . 

Softening watdr. Pcnuulit A.-G. (Otto lAebknecht, 
inventor). Ger. 590,927, Jan. 15, 1934 (Cl. 856. 1.05). 
Base-exchanging reactions, i^siK^cially for softening water, 
are carried out by adding alkali salt such as NaCl and 
granulated mitii*ra1s of the seri>entiuc group. Serpentine 
minerals contg. amphoteric oxides such as AI3O1, FcaOs, as 
well as Mg silicate, are preferred. 

Appara^s for softenl^ water. L'Auxiliaire dos chemiiis 
de fer et dc I’industrie. Fr. 758,828, Jan. 24, I9i'i4. 

Preventing incrustation of boilers. Joakime KobsciT. 
IT. S. 1,050,494, March 13. An emulsion which is added 
to boiler feed water is prepd. by passing steam, during its 
c'ondensing stage, through a mass of seeds contg. muci- 
laginous material and oil, such as ilaxs(*ed, while the 
si*eds are maintained in a c|uicsccnl state, and continuously 
withdrawing the emulsion formed from the steeds. App. is* 
desc*ribcd. 

Removing or preventing deposition of boiler scale. 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. C«tT. 590,800, Jan. 
11, 1934 (Cl. 856. 1.35). Boiler scale i.s removed or pre- 
vented from deposition by uddii. of colloidal metals of the 
Fc group, stabilized by NatSiOf. 

Sewage. Err- uud Kohle-Flolation G. m. b. H., 
“Rkof** fW, Schafer, inventor). Gcr. 590,780, Jan. 9, 
1934 (Cl. 85c. 1). Sewage or waste watcT is clarified by 
accelerating the sediincntalion by addn. of NH4 resiuale. 

Apparatus for the biological purification of sewage. 
bVitz Stolzcl. C.er. 593,3t56, Feb. 24, 1934 (Cl. 86c. 
3.01). 

Apparatus for sterilizing, deodorizing or otherwise 
treating air with vapor prior to use for ventilation . Hope 's 
Heating & Lighting Ltd. alid Albert E. Windrain. Brit. 
402,5.57, Dec. 7, 1933 


15-S(')lLvS, FRUTILIZE RS AN D ^.GRICULTURAL POISONS 

M. S. ANDERSON AND,K. D. JACOn 

Soils from the British SolomonTIslands Protectorate, an* particularly rich in available nutrients. The siigar- 

Ation. Bull. Imp. Inst. 31,«I97-5(K>(1933) — iChem. and cane soils are more varied in quality. VII. The cacao 

inccli. analysis rix* given and lirielly discussed of 4 .samples soils of Trinidad. (A.) Montserrat District. J. A. 

of dark brown, heavy clay soil ^on^Malaita Island, taken McDonald, F. Haidy ami G. Rodriguez. Ibid, Oct., 

lioih a block yielding very poor crops of coconuts. Chemi- 1933 , 50 pp. The soil map nearly coincides with the geo- 

eally the soil is i>oor, and is unlikely (o repay artificial logical map of the area. I'welvc distinct soil types have 

terlilizing. as the main cause of the pmir crops produced lK*en mapped in detail. Av. values on 85 samples of sur- 

piobubly lies hf ite phys. chmacter, which is unusually face* soils are: index of textuie 37, Pn 5.8, org. matter 

heavy. • A. Papineau -Couture 8 4.0%, N 0,30%, C/N ratio 7.2, available PjOs and KsO 

StudUeif in West Indian soils. VI. Some soil types of 38 and 102 p. p. tn., resp. Individual det ns. on 819 sam 
Jamaica. Their origin, formation and agricultural rela- pies of soils and subsoils arc tabulated and subjected to 

tionshipB. * F. Hardy ami H. H. Crouchcr. Imp. CoU. a statistical analysis. The chief factor controlling f^owth 

Crop. Agr. Trinidad* diug., 1933, 44 pp.: cf: C. A. 28, is the nutrient supply. There is a statistically significant 

2821®. -The agricultural soils of Jamaica are da.ssified into difference between the org. matU*r, C/N ratio and PaO* 

calcareous and noiicalcareou.s. These are furtluT sub- content of the good and poor soils as detd. in an economic 

divided and the origin and characteristics of each soil scries survey . In Brasso clay a high content of sulfate is usually 

•ire discussed. The sods show a close cpniiection with the assoed. with low productivity of cacao. Balanced ratios 

ecological fcatqfes. viuious detns. ivere made on soils ^ between N, P2O6 and KtO contents of tl^ soils arc discussed 
taken from different layers exposed in ti-foot pits including from the standpoint of fertility. A. L. Mcbring 

index of texture, pu, org. matter, N, C/N ratio, CaCO, Rendzina soils of Polessie. S. Nida. Abh. Inst. 
coiid. of aq. exts., available PjO* and KjO and in .some Bodenk. PuJawy 2, 124 5fi(1932).--The jparent material 

cases NaCl. The results are tabulated. The ndation- of these soils is cretaceous marl with more or less morainic 

•ships between soil factor? and productivity of banana and material and varies widely in CaCOs content. No traces 

ugar-caoe crops arc discussed. T!rnical banana soils are of i>odzolizatiou were found in pure rendzinas, but on 

'Iccidedlyalk. m reaction (av. pH 7.7), high in org. matter, mixed rendzinas (with loess) distinct podzolization was 

have a low C/N ratio, bre deen and ooen in texture, and observed. B» C. A. 
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Icelandic eoU ^rpea. F. Wdss. Kmg, Vel.^Landb. 
K^benlum, Aarsskr. 1933, 1'18. -These soils are derived 
from materials of glacial or volcanic origin. Although 
they contain no free C2aO they have a Pn varying from 6 to 
7. The fraction sol. in (NH 4 ) 3 Cs 04 is high, as is the total 
N. The C:N ratio varies from 10 to 18. The ratio 
hygroscopic HtO: total absorption complex is fairly const. 

B. C. A. 

Coffee soils of Kenya and their cultivation. G. H. 
Gcthin Jones. Kenya Colony Dept. Agr., Bull, 1932, 
No. 21, 17 pp." -The general chern.«char^teristics of the 
different soil types are discussed. K. D. Jacob 

Analyses of earth profllea of northern Godbrandadal. 
Harald Bj^rlykke. Norsk Geol. 7*1^.13^79-101(1933). — 
The northern part of Gudbrandsdal, in ll^ central part 
of .soiilhcm Norway, is a pronounced arid region, with a 
ycuily pptn. of about 300 mm. Here there are beds of 
soils contg. high conens. c»f salts, rendering* such soils in- 
capable of cultivation, in spite of irriga^on. In addn. to 
high -.salt areas, thiTc are also podzolized areas, where 
ground HaO is low, a|^d where evapn. is reduced liy phys. 
conditions. Such podzolized areas show that ground 
HaO and phys. conditions of the soil were of gn^ater in- 
fluence in profile development than the amt. of yearly 
pptti. B. M. Symmes 

Processes of salinization and desalinization and the 
salt profile of soils. B. B. Poluinov. Trans, Irrigation 
Commission, Acad. Set,, U. S. S. R, 1 , 107 31(1933); cf. 

d. 27, 1069.-- A study of the formation and evolution 
of saline soils based on an examn. of the salt profile. 

B. C. A. 

Some soil problems. A. B. Bryan. Am. FnlUiser 
80, No. 6 , fl, 6 , 20(1934). — A review of the needs of the 
coastal plain soils for K, Mg, Mn and Fc, and of methods 
of supplying the requirements of the crop for these ele- 
ments. W. H. Ross 

Soil erosion. T. Kdcn. Imp. Bur. Soil Set. Tech. 
Comm, No. 28, 30 pp.y933). -Natural factors affecting 
erosion arc discussed, and (he influence of tihys. and chem. 
soil properties is exaind. Remedial measures arc de- 
scribed. B. C. A. 

Adsorption capacity of soils. E. N. Ivanova. Trans. 
Pokuchaeo Soil Inst. 8 , No. 8 , 2,3-41(19:13). cf. C. A . 27. 
3376. -The results obtained in the detn. of the adsorption 
capacity depend on the diln. ohlhe replacing ion, the ahs. 
amt. ot the ion being const. The presence of Ca”^^ de- 
pressed the amt. of Na*** adsorbed from niixts. of CaCb and 
NaD, the depression effect increasing with increasing 
ICa^+J. With Na/Ca con.st. the ratio of Na aJsorbcd 
from the niixt. to that adsorbed frcnii a pure NaCl sdln. 
of the same [Na'*'] is a const, for all concti.s. CaS 04 acts 
similarly to CaCla, whereas CaCOi hinders but little the 
adsorption of Na+. * B. C. A. 

Slappen’flL method for determination of the sum of ad- 
sorbed bases (S) [in soils]. G. A. Weiss. Proc. Lenin- 
grad Dept. Inst. Fert. 17, 89 llKJ(193:i).— The accuracy 
of the method could not be increased. The soil -acid mixt . 
is better set aside for 2 3 days. The original metliod 
gives good agreement between the S value and the sum of 
l^scs detd. by the acetate or the NII 4 CI methods on ac- 
count of compensating errors. B. C. A. 

Soil colloids. L.* Smolik. Vkstnik Ceskostov. Akad. 
ZemSdIlske 8 , 750 -3(19:12) ; cf . C. A . 27, 3765. —A review. 

B. C. A. 

Colloidal loam isolated from podzol. L. Smolik. 
Vistnik Ctskosloo, Akad. Zemmiske 8 , 744-7(1932); 
cf. C. A. 27, 1969. -The colloids from various podzol 
strata have different chem. properties, those from tlie illu- 
vium being richest in Fe, A1 and frequently phosphate. 
The chief distinction lies in the mol. ratio Si 02 ;FcsOt. t 
• B. C. A. 

Alkalinity and dispersion in solondiak soBs. S. Ya. 
Sushko and K.^F. Dimitrieva. Proc, Leningrad Dept, 
Inst.iPeri, 17, I91 •208(1933).— These soils are divided 
into 3 groups: •(!) sulfate, (2) sulfate-chloride and (3) 
chloride. In (1) leaching is rapid because of the firesence 
of CaS 04 , which p-events the entry of Na into the adsorp- 
tion complex. In (3) CaS 04 is present in very small 


I amts., os is absent, and ^a enters the acborption complex, 
increasing the dispersion and retarding teaching. Ip (2) 
increase in dispersion depends on wliethw sulfate or dilo- 
ride predominates, and on the amt. of CaS 04 present. 
The presence of MgSC )4 or MgCOj in salinC soils increases 
‘their alky. The detn. of alky, should he made cmly after 
all the easily sr>l. salts have l>ecn removed l>y leaching. 

, b: c. a. 

The combuicioa of the organic matter of agricultural 
' soils. Dcsir^ Leroux. Compt, rend. acad. agr* France 
20, 122-5(19.34), —There is no proportionality between 
the ami. of C initially in the soil and the oxidation of this 
C to CO|. However, there Hs a relation betwegp this 
phenomenon and temp. The combustion can occur at 
very low temps, (below 0 "*) . Mixing of the m^iutn cau.ses 
a recrudescence, u&thdagh nithdr limited, of this combus- 
tion. #0 ' J. R. Adams 

I Applicatioii of electrofiltration,, electrodialyaia and 
electrolysis to soil analysis. 1. I. N. Antipis#-Karatacv 
and K. N. Krasikov. Trans.. Dokuchaev ^oU Inst. 8, 
No. 8 , 5-22(19:i:t). — Adsorlwd Cg and Mg are removed 
completdy by electroflltration, Mg being removed to a 
greater Sclent than by the acetate method. The amts, 
of K and Na were 2-3 times Ib^sc of the acetate rnethoifl. 
This is due to the destruction of part of the soil masss. 
Klectrodialyris givi^ rcsult<$ similar to thosettobtaiiiyd by 
^ electroflltration, whereas electrolysis gives results for Ca -f 
Mg which are generally < tffbse obtained by the acetate 
method. < o ^ I}. C. A,^ 

Volumetric detemAnation of humus in«n 6 il 8 .< N. A. 
Komarova. Proc. Leningrad Dept, Inst.^Fert. 17, 29 41 
(1933). — Humus is oxidized by 0.4 N CrOi in dil. H 2 SCi 4 
( 1 : 1 ) with HgBOA as catafyst, the inixt. being kepi at 
140-180® for 5 tfiin. After cooling, diln. aucl addn. 
^ of H 1 PO 4 , the si>ln. is til rated,, wijh standard FcftNfl 4 ) 2 - 
( 804)3 contg. H 2 SO 4 , NHPhs being used as * inJicatoi . 
Modifications of the incthfHl for the detn. of humus ui aq., 
aq.-NHi and alkali exts. are gi\;en. The results'^ agree 
wen with those obtained by Knop’s method. B. C. A. 

A new method of determining base-cfftchange capacity 
of soils. Amar Nath Puri. .SraV .Vci. 37, 105 8(19.34). • 
A new method is described for the detn. of base -exchange 
capacity of soils: Leach a 10-20 g. soil sample with 1 1. 

► of N NaCl sciln. in 100-cc. lots. Stir the soil with 109 

cc. said. Ba(DH )3 soln. and leach with 900 ce. of 0.1 N 
Ra(OH)t in KK)-cc. lots. Maltt^up the filtrate, to I 1 , 
add phenolphthalein and pass COj through until the soln 
just becomes colorless. Allow the ppt. of BaCOs to settle 
^ind evap. 5(M) cc.* of the siipdraatcaiil liquid to 50 ce 
Again pass COs through until the color is just discharged 
Add about 2.5 cc. of approx. 0.5 N boil, 5iltei 

^ and wash the ppt. with NH4OH. R<iil tlie fiUratje until 
the vol. is reduced to about Va» by which time the NHiQH 
is all removed. Add excesa of standard acid, boil and 
back-titrate, using broniothytnol blue indicator. Tlie 
results are expressed as milliequivs. ])er UK) g. of soil. An 
important feature of tHe method is that no leaching is re- 
quired after the NaCl treatment . The results arc in good 
accord with those by the NII 4 OII method (C. A. 25, 2224) . 

Andiysoti 

t The cryoscopic determination of the osmotic values of 
soil solutions. Maximilian vStenier. ^Ber. deuL hotan 
Gcs. 52, 16-26(19:14).— The pressure applied (5.6 to HiS 
atm.) to press out the soln. docs not infiiteiice«the f. p. 
depression obtained. i^wrence P. Miller 

Influence of light on nitrification in soil. Nr R. Dhar . 

K. Bhattacharya and N. N. Biswas. J. Indian Ckem. 
Soc. 10, 699-712(19.3.3); cf. C. A. 27, 3277. -When 
NH 4 salts mixed with sterilioed or unsterilized soils are e\- 

> posed to 550 hrs. of sunlight in cohtact with air oyer «i 
period of a year, the amts, of the NIIi salts Jxidized to 

in sterilized and in unsterilized soil arc for NH 4 OI 65% 
and 58%, (NH 4 )sHP 04 55 and 60.2% and (NH 4 ) 3 S(>t 
16 and 28%. The amts, of NHi and NO 2 formed on ex- 
posing solns. of urea or suspensions of egg-yellow mixed 
with either soil to sunlight for 224 hrs. are always greafet 
in light than in the dark and the amts, of NH* are greatci 
than those of NOa produced. Tke optimum temp, for 
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bacterial nitri^tion in iiot . countries is 35*. The 1 
fonpaldehyde awmed in the photo-oxidation of org. 
oompd.s. preseitf in the soil is likdy to exerts harmful ef- 
fect on the )>acteria] process taking place in *the soil. The 
formation of*NHi from the amino acids obtained froiiL 
protem^ decompiii appears to be mainly an oxidative de- 
amimtion taking ^placc on the soil surface by the (1 of 
air aided by light. Increasipg the soil surface, soil temp., 
cumtion or the amt. of light falling onatlb soil wUl cause . 
increased NH« formation as well as nitrihcatioti. The in- ^ 
creased production of NHa and nitrate cm dfying the soil, 
qn heating it or putting it in ‘sunlight or sterili/.ing it bv 
volatile antiseptics cannot be explained from the protozoan 
and other existing tlj^eories based on inicrohic action, be- 
cause all these pruttsses lead to a decrease in the no. of 
urganims present 4n thd soil. 'Phes# i)roces«»es increase 
the soil stirface^ntl aeration and hence ^t he oi^aiiou of 
amino ilcids by atm. p leading to the liberation in NHa and i 
its subsdhWit oxidation to NOa are increased, thesi* oxida- 
tipns beihg accelerated .by light. I'hus it ajitJcars that 
both aminonification and uitriilcution in soil arc oxidation 
reactions markedly accelerated by light and lu-a^ and both 
these fifocesscs may actively go on in prcsiMice of light 
^fven in the absence of tnicroorgaiiisnis. J. H. Adams 
The effects of soil reaction upon the growth of several 
types of bent grasses. Mdry IC. fkeid. Bulf. V, S, 
Golf. Assoc. Green Sec. 12. 10()-212( 19.TJ). -Kxpts. were ' 
carried out mi (I) a heavy may loam rclutivelv low in org. 
lyaltor tyid plant nutriesgis and (IJJ a riel? compost mixt. 
having * a *bigb cnntumt of these suhstancos. The pii 
.values of the «oils wdre varied by the tyidii. of acids or 
alkalies. With 11, the creeping bents and colonial licut 
grew well at reactions between pn 4^ and 8.3; velvet 
bent was somewhat less tolerant of the higher pn values. 
Under certain cliiiiatiacondilions the best growth of Metro- i 
politao Hent occurrt'a in I pt pn 8.3 and II at Pn 4.«'i 
With I, the crei'pitig bents thrived Iwst at refictioiis 
slightly above neutral strongly acid, and velvet hint at 
reactions distinctly acid. In general, growth of roots of 
bent orasscs wal favored bv the same acidity comliiiims as 
fayored growth of the tops; very high acidities were some- 
i^liat more unfavorable to root growth than to top giowth. 
The chief factor causing preferences for lather dcrniiti* pn 
valuis ill piKir soils was a deficient supply of some Tiutriciil 
or nutrients essential .foi*grow'th. 'I'hc supply of avail- 
able P was the chief causing variations in growth of 

Mctiopolitaii bent in 1 at cliiTeteiit reactions; the sifpplies 
of available N and I* were both detg. factors in II; tlu* 
supply of Mg was a niiintr factor. In the ulkah/ution ofj 
with CaO or Cafk plus MgU the best growth of N'Jctro- 
polAaii bent wafe» usually oiitunied at pn 7.8 S.3, but with 
K OH. the. poorest growth was obtained at 7.(i. Excel- 
Vnt growth w'ns usually ol)taiiftd in I* acidified to Pu 
4.3 4.5 with HjPOi, but ptnir growth if {l/SOi or IlCl 
was used, th** ^letriniental effects of HCl iisnally lieing 
greater than those of HySOi. There were indications that 
high conciis. of Kc and Al co^>ds?iii the soil solii. of highly 
acid soils may be the chief limiting factor in the growth of 
lienl on ciTtain soils; this may lx due cither to a direct 
toxica'lTcct omtq the reniuval of phosphates from the soil 
Soln. or to a conibinalion of these factors. The toxic 
effects j»f high .siiUate conens. in the .soil were overcome by 
application of lime. The acid tolerance of bent grasses 
seemed to lx* lower at midvStimmer than at other times of 
the year. Lime haf a more beneficial effect when applied 
in summer than at other seasons. K. D. Jacob 

Soil acidity and lime for bent turf. John Moiiteith, 
Jr. ^BuU. U. S. Golf Assoc. Green Sec. 12, 190 5(1932). - 
The acidity of soils under bent tuif was decidedly iiici eased 
by t,he conUnuod ust^ of (NIDaSOi or*NH4 phosphate over 
a period of* years. These plots produce^] good turf 
fluroughout most of the seasem hut showed a tendency to 
become easily injured in periods of extreme heat during 
July and Aug. Plots which had been fertilized excessively 
with (NH 4 )sS 04 were more susceptible to the dollurspot 
and brownpatch disi^ases and to ponparasitic injury com- 
monly designated as scald. These injuries were decidedly 
reduced by an appUct^ion of lime. On t type of soil the 


best growth of bent grass was obtained at pn 4.5, and on 
anotlier type at pn 8.3. Althougli bent glass usually 
thrives best on slightly acid soils, there is no defiuile 
Pu value at 'which max. growth occurs on all soil types; the 
optimum pn must be detd. experimentally for each soil. 

K. D. Jacob 

'Die estimation of the plant-food content of soils by elec- 
trooialysis. A. Jacob. Ernakr. Pflanu 30, 100-8 

(1934). -A review pointing out that difficulties, such as 
the uniformity of the filter, const, vidtagi* and the rate* 
of filtration, are stiU to be overcome. , J. <). H. 

Gas-volumetric determination of potassium in soils. 
V. M. Ck>rtikov and L. A. Ztiatncnskaya. Proc. Lentn^ 
ejtad Dept. Instf Perl. 17, 57-08(1933). — If tha conditions 
ol pptn. (temp., vol. and conen.) are similar for both un- 
known and standard KCl, the iiiethod of Jander and Faber 
(C*. A. 22, 3370; 23, 403V1) is rapid and sufficiently ac- 
curate for tlw detn. of K in most soil exts. B. C. A. 

The relation petween replaceable potassium and field 
response to potash in Hawaiian soils. O. C. Magislad. 
Sntl Sri. 37, 99 103(1934). — Theri^is u decided relation- 
ship between llic content of teplaceable K in soil and re- 
sponse of pineapples to added fiotush. When the quantity 
of replaceable K exceeds 0.6 inilliequivs. per 100 g.of soil, 
no yield increase is obtained. Leaching with N NH4CI 
IS used in the detn. of rciilaceable iC. The crop results 
rue in accord with former data by the Aspergillus niger 
uiethud (C\ A. 27, 3277). M. S. Anderson 

The estimation of reserves of potash in the soil by thp 
methods of Mitschcrlich and Wiessmann. P. Scheffer. 
Ernakr. Pflanze^O, 101 (5(1934); cf. C. A. 22, 2425.— Pot 
espts. with oats wen'* carried out by the 2 methods on 10 
different tXKjr soils. The ratio of soil to sand varied from 
1.0 to 1:10. A parallel eKT>t> was carried out in sand 
cultures with increasing aintSAof K.. The nutrient content 
of the soil, in the growing medium u.stxl, was greater the 
wider the ratio of soil to sand. 'J'he highest value for the 
nulricnl content of the soil was^with a soil-sand ratio of 
1.5. These 2 methods may indicate large nutrient re- 
serves in the soil, while under field conditions the effect of 
the nutrients present is greatly limited. J. O, H. 

Magnesium deficiency in Aroostook potato soils. Jos. 
A. Chiicka. Am. Potato J. II, 29 3.5(1934). — ^Appiox. 
20 30 lb. MgO per acre must be aijfled to potato lertiUzers 
to overcome the deficiency of Mg in the soils qf Aroostcxik 
County* Maine. In fertilizers, sol. Mg cotnpds. (MgSOt 
and sulfate of potash magnesia) seemed to be mure effec- 
tive than dolomilic limestone in preventing Mg deficiency. 
'Fop-diessiiig the soil with 320 Ih. per acre of MgS 04 or 
sififate of potash magnesia, or spiaying the plants with a 
^in. of MgS 04 (00 Ib./acnO* caus^ marked increases in 
the yields ofjiotatoes. It is suggested that, in the case of 
siirays, the iVIg may be absorbed directly by the leaves 
of potato [dants. Liming soils with doloinitic limestone 
is recommended as the most practical method of prevent- 
ing Mg dehciency. Atidn. of high-Ca limestone to the 
fcrlilizeis usually caused a decrease in the srield of }K>tatoes. 

K. D. Jacob 

The response of potatoes to magnesium under various 
soil conditions. H. C. Knoblauch and T. H. Odland. 
Am. Potato J. ll, 35-40( 1934) . -In Rhode Islwd, Mg de- 
ficiency was found to be mote severefon acid soils (approx. 
pn 4. (>-5.5) and under conditions where com. fertilizers 
had hc*en used in large amts, for a no. of years. Addn. of 
MgS 04 (1.50 lb. /acre) to P fertilizers (superphosphate and 
ground phosphate nx;k) markedly incrcas^ the yield of 
ixilatoes on acid soDs, but had no effect on potatoes grown 
on limed soils. When they were applied in amts, equiv. 
10 at least 251b. MgO/acre, doloinitic limestone, Mg(OH)i 
i and MgS 04 were equally efficieul in overcoming ^g de- 
ficiency in acid soils. High-Ca limestone (500-10(X) 
Ib./acre), contg. less than 1% MgO, increased the potato 
yield, but to a much smaller extent t^an did dolomitic 
limestone; it also increased the no. of scabby potatoes. 

• • K. D. Jacob 

Some i^yoical constants for certain Hawaiian sugar- 
cane sous. H. A. Wadsworth. Hawaiian Planters* 
Rec. 37, l()6‘13(1033),— Data are given on the voL wt., 
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ignition loss, moisture equiv., lo&s of moisture equiv. on ' 
oven-drying, wilting percentage, phosphate fixation and 
compn. of colloidal fraction (percentage of m. matter 
and SiOs-RtOa ratio) for 17 representative sous from the 
islands of Hawaii and Maui. The nature of the soils as 
measured by these proi>erlies seemed to depend upon the 
ermditiems of weathering under which the soils were formed. 
Soils from windward Hawaii were characterized by low 
yol. wts., high ignition losses and high phosphate-fixing . 
powers; those from Maui showed high vol. wts., low igni- 
tion losses and little or no phosphate-fixing capacity. 
'J'here was no relation lietween the phys. characteristics 
of the soil and the growth failure of cane in certain dis- 
tricts. Tliive were indications that phbsphate fixation 
in the local soils is due to an abundance of Fe and A1 
in the colloidal separates, and that the presence of SiOi in 
the separates tends to mininiize the fixative characteristic 
of the Fe and A1 with which it is assoed. * K. D. J. 

The relationdiip of sprouting in sugar .beet to the nu- 
trient content of the soil. £. Claus. CetUr,Zuckerind. 42, 
12-13, c.f. 73(19.34) ; cf, C. A. 27, 0003.— DelaOed soil analy- 
ses were made on samples taken at depths of 10 «i() and 40 
.')0 cm. With othtT conditions the same, a higher ratio 
of total N to PaOft and to KtO was assoed. with sprouting in 
an increased no. of the bei*ts. An excess of KNOi nitro- 
gen seemed to be especially effective. C. B. Purves 
Summary of the results of the plot tests on various ' 
(sugar cane) problems in 1033. K. Demandt. Arch, 
Smkerind, i2. III, Mededeel. Proefsta, Java-Suikerind, 
25 30(1934); cf. C\ A, 27, 3024. — Data similar to those 
given in previous reports are listed. F. W. Zerban 
Summary of the results of the fertilizer tests (on sugar 
cane) in 1933. Demandt. Arch. Suikerind. 42, 
III, Mededeel. Proefsta. Java^Suikerind. 1-24(1934); ct. 
C. A, 27, 3024. The tota1%io. of tests was 1374. The , 
optimum dose of (NH 4 )?S 04 was the same as the yr. liefore, 
4.9 quintals per hectare. CaCNs again proved inferior 
to (NH 4 )tS 04 . NH 4 phogiphates, sold utidcr various trade 
names, were found to be somewhat better Ilian double 
supc^bosphate, Thomas slag giving iiitermcdiaic results. 
Fertilization witli molasses |)roved advantagt.ous on a no. 
of soils of all types. Tests with K and with miscellane- 
ous fertilizers were too few to permit definite condusions. 

, F, W. Zerban < 

Sugar-caq(» cultivation and manufacture of white sugar 
at Piuur Agricultural Research Station. C. S. Krishna- 
swami. Madras Agr. J. 22, 9- 10(1934). — ^NaNOn, cither 
alone or in combination with peanut cake, was inferior to 
(NH 4 ) 9 S 04 as a source of N for sugar cane. The stitkiness 
atid softness of jaggery produced from cane fertilized wilh 
(NH 4 )sS 04 increased wilh the amt. of (NH 4 )fS 04 used. 
A compost prepd. from cane trash, to whicl^ was added . 
bone meal and cow manure at the rate of fiO and 200 lb./ ‘ 
ton, resp., contained (after 3-4 months) N 0..30, PjOk 0 Ah 
and K*0 0.7(5%. K. D. Jacob 

Studies on tropical soil microbiolo^. I. The evolu-* 
tion of carbon diozide from the sou and the bacterial 
growth curve. A. Steven Corbet. SoU Sci. 37, KKl 15 
(1934) ; cf. C. A. 23, 2255. — The evolution of CO 3 from a 
.soil sample under lab. conditions and at const, temp, is 
expressed accurately by the relation y * ^ Ft^, where y j 
represents the total Vidd of COf after time t, and F 
and m arc consls.; m expresses the retardation in gus 
evolution due to lab. conditions, while Fis the yield of CO 3 
in unit time at the beginning of the expt . and is a mea.sure 
of biol. activity in situ. The curve obtained by plotting 
yield of gas in unit time against time elapsed conforms 
to the usual type of bacterial fp-owth curve. During the 
phase of increase the relationship between the gas yield in 
unit tixie and the time elapsed is ex|>onential. However, 1 
during the phase of decrease the relationship is not expo- 
nential, but total gas yield is related to time. Rate of 
evolution of COi ^ an accurate measure of rate of growth 
of the coil population. M. S. Anderson 

Titanomotric detennlnation of ferric iron in presence of 
humic matter. P. A. Kryukov. Proc. Leningrad Dept. 
Inst. Fert, 17, 9^-19(1933).— Titration with Tit(S 04 )i 
may be carried out elcctrometrically, or with NH 4 CNS 


as indicatfer, In a current of CO*. Bven ^{IgnifleBiit quan- 
tities of humus have no aerifius effect oat leaulta. The 
presence of NK4CNS is necessary in HliSO/exta. and is de- 
sirable in other cases. An dectnfiytic method of prepg. 
7'is(^4)t from Ti(S 04 )i is described. B. C. A, 

Inheritance of resistance to cofqMr.oS. Pr4t. Ber. 
deut. botan* Ges. 52, 95-7(1934) .—Afolhiidrinfff sihestrs 
(Schk.) Rochl, obtained from a region in which the soil 
contains much Cu, could be grown from seed in a mixt. of 
1 part CuCOj and 3 parts garden soil. The same species 
oiriained froni^nother source and exhibiting no morpholdgi- 
cal differences was much more sensitive. Plants did not 
survive in soil contg. 3% CuCCi. Lawrence P. MiPer 

Distribution of nitratea in the aoil apd root development 
in coffee. V. A. Beckley and F. McNaughtatl. NaHtre 
131, 378(1933). — curve i^owiug distribution of 
nitrate wi|h depth for the lower levels of a Kiku]m lateritic 
red loam growing coffee is alwa/t of a* definite giveft fbrm. 
Comparison of the curves of nitrate distributio]^iih those 
of root distribution shows that the zone of low nitrate 
concti. coincides with that of vigorous root growth; this 
indicates ijhat the coffee bush obtains a substantial part of 
its N requirements from the lower levels of the Ml. 

‘ B. C. A. .. 

The major coffee diseases. J. McDonald. Kenyk 
Colony Dept. Agr., !BuU. 1932, No. 20, 13 ppP^AppHca- 
lions of lime and fertilizers no significant effects on 
the incidence of the coffee-berry disease whichis caused by 
the fungus CoUttotrickifm coffeamm Noack. Aniilyses gf 
soils and of coffee tissues indicated that if the <9oVfe(f bushes' 
are predisposed attack by berry "disease 'on account of 
some nutritional deficiency,^ this deficiency is not likely 
to be of a kind whwh can be airrectod by applications of 
the usual com. fertilizers, but may poSvSibly be connected 
with the intake of some minor f4eipent. Fxpts. on the 
growth of the fungus in media prepd. from coffee tierries 
indicated that berries which are susceptible to attack l>y 
the fungus differ in some chem. characteristic from those 
which are not susceptible to attack. In lab. expts, Cu- 
contg. sprays pn^vented gennination of the fungus spores. 
There wm* indications that simsim-oil emulsion is more 
effective in controlling the disease than Cu or S sprays. 
C^d contrr>l of the ct}ffee4eaf disease, caused by the fun- 
gus Ilemileia mstatrix B . and Br., was obtained by spraying 
the tni'S with half-strength Bordeaux mfxt. K. D. J. 

Choice of uniform and approprltide methods for the de- 
termination of fertilizer requirements » of soils. Eilhard 
A. Mitscherlicb. Akt. IT. Intern. Kunstdilnger-Kon- 
ferenz 1933, (51 71.* A review of the literature. B. 
Dirks and F. Scheffer. Ibid. 72 6.-1 Methods for the 
detn. of P 206 and KsO in soils, based oiv t]^e assumption 
that plant food is absortn’d as ions, are described. . The 
air-dry soil is mixed with HgO when the of the soil is 
less than 6 or u carbonate-bicarbonate soln. for those 
soils having a Pn greater than 7, and thoi filtrate is used 
for the detn. of the nutrient elements. H. C. Gerlach. 
Ibid. 77 -aid. A resume of the most useful methods for 
t he detn . of fertilizer requirements of soils . Eilhard Alfred 
Mitscherlich. Ibid. 87 - 108.— Criticisms based on numer- 
ous plant physiol, investigations are madcSif the newest 
and most iiridely used of the rapid methods of detg*. 
the fertilizer requirements of soDs. Rot-test meUiods 
give the most reliable and consistent results. H. Niklas 
and G. ViUmeier. Ibid. lOQ-XA.—AsffrgUlus niger was 
used to det. the K |0 and PtOs recpiiremcnts of soils. 
Thirty cc. of nutrient soln. deficient in 1 of the plant -food 
(dements wjis placed in a 75-cc. fiask with 2.5 or 7.5 g. of 
soil and incubated at 35® for 5 days. The purified, 
and weighed mold w(^ compared with growths in standard 
soln. M. H. V. Gamer. Ibid. 13340.— A field technic 
is described, which is sufficiently a^urate to aet. the Uti- 
lizer required for general economic needs. ^ The prelimi* 
nary tests consist of applications of all oombinatiems of the 
3 plant-food elements. The expt. is repeated with 
double portions of each fertilizer in all combinations. 
This shows the best proportion of each to use. Nitro|»n 
applied to winter wheat may be lost due to dimatic condi- 
tions. N (2.5 cwt./ha.) as (Nl^/eOi in 8 applications 
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dwiutlM wintergave no greater, yield thw i Conner. Am, FertUiur 80, No. 1, A 7, 28, 30(19:i4). - 

of w same anu. in the^ api^. When cyanamide was Tabulated results are given showing tlii' relative eflicieticies 
used,^ the ^ringifertiHzation increased sridda yearly 25%. of 22 nitrogenous fertuizer materids in pot tests and of 7 
Application of 2.6 cwt.» of (NH4)iS04/ha. 'increased the of these materials in field tests with giaiif ciops on silt 
dry wt. of forage from 31.8 to 46 cwt./ha. The amt . of ' loam soil. The field testa were oonlinueil over a period of 5 
protein was decreased from 11.7 to 8.6% md of legume^ yrs. and the pot tests over a period of 7 yrs. In the pot 
from 41 to 20%. ^The cereals in the hay increased from expts. the y^at(*r-sol. inorg. materials were more efficient 
19 to 36 'cwt./ha. Broniday Niklewdd. Ibid, 20-1 9. ihmi the more slowly sol. org. carriers of N ; AIN i»as totally 
The mech. structure of soil influences its fbactiou toward ^ unavailable as a source of N ; NaN02 was 92% as clficient 
tesU designed to dot. its totilizcr needs. In pot tests, * as NaNOi; and (NHJaSO^ was more efficient on limed ’ 
muing and screening a soil poor in KiO redteed its rcac- than on add soil. The use of N iu mixed fertilizers for 
tiyity toward KtO. Similarly, plowing a field several com is not profitable for Indiana. W. H. Ko«is 

times ^jucreased the amt. 6f KsO available to the plant. The effect of sulfur and phosidiorttB on the availability 
G. Jonescu. Sisezti aiid Teodor Seidel. Ibid, 214*24.- > of iron to pineapple and maize plants. C. P. Sideris and 
Comparatirc resultsTrom the Mitscherlich test, Neubauer It. II. Krauss. Soil .SW. 37, 8f> 97(1934). The replace* 
lest and chem. tcslSiOii various Ruamifia n .^ils ure given, able basc^ coiilent and value of Hawaiian soils variis 
Typiced chernozems' that proved to bo defjpieiit i&PaOt by with elevation and rainfall. The acid .soils have a rela- 
thc Mitscherlich metj^od were found to have snnicient as 3 lively high ceiiteut of replaceabh* Al and I^e, On the 
detd. by^^tm Neubauer test. KiO requirements of soils neatly neutral so^ls pineapple fruit yields increase with in- 
w^re ahoirt tnc same by either test except on piidztilic soUs crements of added N . S increasevs the yields at low N 
and pc^zols for which ^e Neubauer tests sliowcd too siimll conens. but not at high N conens. This is because of the 
a deficiency., ForthcPaGalub. tests, fig.ofsoilindOce. of acidifying effect of the N coinpds. The ad<lii. of rcla- 
0.06 N ^C1 was said, with CO* and the soln. was clarified lively large (luantities of P to soils with niodeiate quantities 
centrifuging. The PjOi was detd. coloritnetrically. A of S decreases yields, while the addn. of large quantities of 
soil ext. made with 0.1 N NH4CI was used for the K detn. S and small quantities of P increases yields. Soils with 
N. Lcbedyocitzev. Ibid, 247^67; cf,* C. A, 28, 2100*. - high annual lainfall are very acid, lu'causi- K, Caand Mg 
Comparisons of several methods 4jf detg. fertilizer require- ^ have been replaced by II ions. On such soils pineapples 
meiits of R^sian soils for f he following zones ate given: respond well to P iertilizers. The compds. formed with 
PQd/x>lic jBoilW, gray ioregt soils, cheniozcans, chestnut- Fc or Al release II2O-S0I. P in very small quantities but 
colored gn the anutheast ana gray .siiils in central sufficient for plant development. Soils of pn values from 
Asia. Field ioArestigafions showed that ^he supply of N 6.0 to 7.0 do not respond well to P fertilizers unless S or 
and PtOft iu the soils increased regularly from the itodzolic some fortn of acid fertilizer is added. The biol. method 
soils south to the zone of 3hcstnut-a)lorcd soils. The of detg. Fe deficiency, at least with certain plants, is of 
same regularity 'was not disclosed by pox tests and Kotiig's greater sensitivity than various chem. inethcids. The 
nietbod for N and aqd no reg^rity at all was found 5 influisice of raintall upon replaceable constituents is shown 
for KjO. * Lab. tests in all, ctises showed an exci'ssive for a group of 13 soils. M. S. Anderson 

fertilizer reauiremeiit , while for K4O, the pot tests and The influence of copper sulfate on iron absorption by 
Neubauer method gave; low results. Factors for u.se on com plants. L. G. Willis and J. Piland. Soil Sci, 37, 
various soils and with different tests are suggested. 79 83(1934). - -The dry wt. of corn plants is increased liy 

• K. C. Beeson the addii. of CuSOi to pt‘al soils. The Cii appears to be 

The preparation of concentrated fertilizers by treating fixed in some insol. form by the org. matter and does not 
phosphorite with nitric acid. G. I. Gorshtdii and T. I. even affect the accuracy of a II electrode. Ash analysis 
Kbakharina. J, Chem, hid. (Moscow) 1934, No. 1, 39- shows that liming alone increases the ratio of Fe to other 
47.- The best results (98% deconipn.) were obtained by 6 ash oonstituents, whcrett.s the Fe:ash ratio is nearly const, 
treating the phosphorite for 30 miu, with sufficient 25% when Cu is added. The ialluence of Cu uti lly; intake of 
HNOi to decompose *^0 CaCOi and Cas(P04)2. A Fe and the accuraulatiim of this element in Ine nodes is 
coned, phasphate f^ilizer was obtained by treating this identical with that of K salts. These symptoms are not 
soln. directly with NHi in stiffident amt. to ppt . the P as sp. for K deficiency and the effect of K in controlling them 
CaHPOi and then with (NH4)2 COi to'ppt. the remaininfi is probiibly distinct from its function as an essential nutri- 
CaasCaCC^. Tl^ ppt., whi^ was iiltered without v^sh- enf. The Fc accumulations which may tjc corrected by 
mg ilnd dried at«l%‘’, contained a high coticn. of dtratc- the addn. of Cu an* probably due to a peculiar soil condi- 
sol. P; at, first it absorlx*d water rather rapidly from the tioii rather tlian to a K defidency. M. vS. Andenson 
ajipi*, l)ut not ill sulllcicul amt. to affect Its phys. coiidi- ' Some factclrs in the fertilizing of coffee. V. A. Heckley. 
tiou. NH4NOa, coulg. atgait 6% CafNO^^f* was ob- Kenya Colony Dept. Agr., Bull. 1932, No. 16, 8 pp. - 
tained by evap|t« the filtrate. H. M. Leicester Ground rock phos])hate and lioiic meal arc more effident 

Mosphate fertilizers by calcination process. Action of tihan superphosphate and other sol. phosphates as sources 

silica and water vapor on phosiffiatcFrock. D.S. Reynolds, of P for coffee grown on acid humus-deficient soils in 

K. D. Jacob and L. F. Rader, Jr. Ind. Eng, Chem. 26, Kenya; in these soils the sol. phosphates are rapidly con- 

4(36-12(1934). — ^'rhe inilueucc of SiOi and H2O vapor on verted into insol. forms that are utilized less readily by 

the calduationof j)hosphate rock to remove F and increase the coffee tree than are bone meal and rock phosphate, 

the dtratc soly. ol the P was investigated. In the presc*nce g Although Kenya .soils arc u.sua]ly well supplied with K, the 
of an ample supjily of ILO vapor, 96-t(X)% of the F was most of this K is cither present in a*form unavailable to 

volatilized and 86^95% of the P wa.s converted into the coffee plants or is so tightly retained by the soil partides 

dtrate-sol. condition when 6-g. samples of phosphate wete that the plants are unable to obtain an adequate supply of 

heated alone for I hr/ht HCX)**, or when mixts. of phos- K; marked responses are obtained from tlie application of 

phate rock, (3.5 g.) and SiC^ (1.6 g) were heated for 30 K fertilizers. In general, the soils arc deficient in N. 
min. at the ImjsI results were obtained when the K. D. Jacob 

partide sizes of the phosphate rock and Si02 ranged be- The change in composition and decomposability (A 
tweeif40-and80-mcsh. A 2-stage reactum Probably takes typical Ceylon green manures with age. A. W. R. 

place; this involves Ut the conversion *of the CaioFa(P04)» ^ Joachim and S. Kandiah. Trop. Agr. (Ceylonj 82, 
into *Caio(X, f)(P04)e, X probably Insing the hydroxyl 3-20(1934).— Two scries of expts., wtlh Crolalaria ana- 

radical end 2nd the further volatUizatioti of P and the gyroides and Tephrosia Candida as t3rplcal bush types and 

formation of a dtratc-^. phosphate. tK. C. Beesou Eryiknna lUhosperma and GHricidia maculata as typical 
Agronomical evaluation of potassium and potassium- tree types of green manures, show that N,* ash conatilsients 

, containing feitUizers. D. V. Druzhinin. Kalii (U. S. and pentosan decrease while dry siatter and lignin increase 

* S. R.) 1934, No. 1, 28 ’31.— Date 90 the effect of K-contg. with advandng age. The min. N limit (1.73%) for dc- 

ferUfibKrs on different plants are given. J. S. composability of lopped material is reached at the time 

Thp rolattys effideiifies of nitrogen fertilizers. S. D. of flowering with the burii crops and about 5 or .6 months 
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after previously lopping with the tree crops. Twelve 
references. John O. Hardesty 

Some physiological factora Influendng the produfmon 
of flax-fiber cells. B. B. Rohin^n. J. Am^Soc, Agron, 
25. 312 28(1U33). Pliotomicrographs from seedling flax 
stems prove that the flax-filier cells arise from the pericycle. 
Flax plants eventually attain the greatest height in short 
piTiods of light per day and yield 8 times as much fiber 
as the long^ay plants which elongate and mature the . 
quickest. A coiiqdete nutrient sola, was no<X‘Ssary in 
water cultures to produce the tallest seedlings. par- 
ticularly ill combination with other elements, produced the 
longest steni s in field -grown seedlitig plants, but at maturity 
plants h'rliilired with Ps!^)6 and K 2 O equalled or surpassed 
the N plants. Seedling field-grown plants gave the highest 
percentages of fiber with the following fertilizer treatmuuls: 
4-0 0, 4 10 0 and 4 10 8. The percentage of fiber in 
the mature field -grown plants was twice as great as it : 
was in the seedling plant.s. The no. of fiber cells incrca.sed 
after seedling plants were 0 weeks old. and in field-grown 
seedling plants they « increased with addns. of fertilizer. 
There was no significant increase or decieasc in mature 
stems for any fertilizer treatment when compared with 
the check. Fertilizers lending to increase the area of stem 
and probably the no. of filK-r cells will increase the area of 
fiber ccUs. Water cultures which pnxluced the best yields 
of fiber were high in P/)* and medium high in K^O. A ' 
fertilizer analysis closely appinxiniatiiig 4 10-8 is the 
jnost desirable foi filnT fiax where little is known regard- 
ing the soil rcqiiiremeiils. J. R. Adams 

Derris roots from New Guinea. An<m. Bull, Imp, 
Inst, 31, 409 72( I93.*0 .- A sample of fine roots and one of 
coarse nsits, both fioiii New Cluinini bitt from unstated 
spmes, contained 3.2 and 2.1%. resp., of roletione, on the 
dry basis, as compun^d wilh 2.2% in a coni, sample of 
Malayan touts. A. l*apineau -Couture 

Rotenone. K. Fres(*nius. Z. ami. Chem. 96, »'l(K)-2 
(1934), - A review. « W. T. H. 

Rotenone and its value ia plant protection. H. Kricg. 
Zaiir, Bakt, Parasitenk. 2 Abt. 89, 475 fi(l9iW). -Rotc- 
mwic seems to be quite valuable. John T. Myers 
Bordeaux spraying, with particular reference to the 
leaf and berry fall of coffee. A. I). Trench and T. L. 
McClelland. Kenya , Colony Dept. Agr., Bull. 1932, 
No. 17, 14^j)p.“ Leaf fall of coffee was entirely prevented 
by spraying the trees with Bordeaux niixt . ; the trealment 
greatly reduced **die-bnek,*’ more or less eotiiplctely pre- 
vented "yellowing,** and prtxJuced an effect 011 the general 
appearance of the trees that was very similar to that pni- 
duced by heavy applications of org. fertilizers. Kxiel- 
Icnt results were obtained by soibstituting CaCa for cither 
hydrated or quick lime in the Boideaux niixt. Because* 
of the absence of gritty material in the carhiae mixt. there 
was less tMuble from spray-nozzle stoppage and less wear 
through friction in the* hose and nozzle apertures. 

K. D. Jacob • 

Two apple-capsid spraying trials and some notes on 
spray damage. W. Steer. Fast Mailing Research St a., 
^Olh Ann. Kept, 1932, 1.32 40(19.3,3). — Good control of 
the apple capsid was obtained with sr^rays contg. 0% of u 
light lubricating oil, and the control action was not im- 
paired by the addn. of 4% of a strained anthracene oil. 
Although neither 0% petroleum oil nor 4% anthracene oil 
alone caused perceptible damage to the trees, a mixt. of the 
2 caused severe bud injury. Petroleum sprays and low- 
boiling tar-distillate woslies caused rather severe damage 
to strawrberry and goosc*beny talents growing beneath 
sprayed apple trees. High-lioiling tar-distillatc washes 
were not injurious to gooseberries, and none of the sprays 
was icijnrious to currants. K. D. Jacob • 

Development of a standard cage method for testing flie 
effectiveness of stomach-poison insecticides on the Japa- 
nese beetle, loiter £. Fleming. J. Agr. Research 48, 

1 16-30(1934) .—The best environment in which to conduct 
controlled tests* of stomach -poison insecticides on the 
Japanese beetle is one with a temp, of 8&-90”F., a rela- 
tive humidity of 90 -95% and a continuous illumination 
from the* top with artificial yellow light having an av. 


I intensity of 85 candle maters. The resists obtained with 
on improved glass cage consthieted to m^t these require- 
ments confirmed the conclusion thaff conr PbHAsOi b an 
, effective stomach-poison instsctidde against the Japanese 
, beetle. The conen. of the arsenical governs the extent of 
reeding on the foliage and for a certain p€riod*the mortality 
of the beetles, but at the end of this /leriod mortality is 
indf'pendent of the PbHAsQi conen. W. H[. Ross 
^ A new method for ffie control of insects by means of in- 
‘ sectifuges. L. Mesnil. Compt. rend. acad. agr, France 
20, .30- 3(19.3H) . — Kneoura^ng results have been obtaftaed 
by the substitution of inH^fues for insecticides in the 
control of the flics which attack beet and caultflowm^ops. 
Fmulsions of pyridine, naphthalene or creosote furnish 
some protection to cauliflower crops, while the l&tter 2 were 
the most eff(*ctive 6f the materials tested against beet flies. 
The emulsion 'i% prepd. by emulsifying A mixt. of 100 g. 

I of the material to 1^ tested (hreosote, nicotine,* a/iiline, 
etc.) and 0(X) g. of peanut oil in 50 1. of H^P^With NH 4 
oleate. The emulsion is sprayed on the plants and the 
(Mlur being objectionalile to the flies prevents their laying 
eggs in t|icse crops and destroying them. . J. R. A. 

The use of wetting agents in the control of planMnsects. 
AndrA Meyer. Compl. rend. head. agr. France 20, 3Ch 
42(193^1). -A discussion of the work or Boutaric and db- 
workers (cf. C. A. 26, 5690; 27, 1700; 28, 2I09»). . 

^ , J. R. Adams 

Coffee capsid bug (Lygus simonyl Reut.) and the use of 
kerosene extracts of nyrethrumdor the control of "lygup" 
and "antestia." Ridiard H. Le Pidley. l^yA Colony 
Dept. Agr., Bull. 1932. No. 22, iS pp.— The spray con- 
tained 1 lb. powd. pyrethn|m flowers in 1 gal. IngMy re- 
fined kerosene conf g. a low proportion of, unsatd. hydro- 
carlM>ns; the pyrethrum was grown in Kenya ^id cpn- 
• tallied total jiyreihrins 1.5 and pyrethrin 1 0.7%. llie 
spray gave excellent control of the coffee capsid bag and 
antestia on coffee bu^es. D. Jacob 

Control of Thrips imaginls Bagnall. J. W. iRvaiis. 
J. Council Sri, Ind, Research 6, 99-101^1933).— Among 
nimierotis wet-spray and dusting matmals examd. as 
deferrents for thrips, a pyrethrum-S dust was the most 
effective, retaining its repellent action fur 2 days. Nico- 
tine dust, aq. Ca(OIi )2 and CaO-S-resin spray were valuc- 
b less in this respect. B. C. A. 

Sod webworms and their* control! W. B. N^ible. 
Bull. U. S. Golf Assoc. Greenlee. 12, 14-17(1932).— 
i^actically complete control of sod webworms was ob- 
tained by spraying ^he tutf with /I) com. pyrethrum exts., 
dild. to 1 fitiid oz. per 4-5 gal. water and applied at the 
ralCtof 1 gal./sq. vard, and (2) keroscre emulsion, prepd. 
by emulsifying Vs gal. kerosene in i gid^ bOiling A^ter 
y CfMilg. 1 lb. lamidry soap and applied at the rate of 1 gal./ 
sq. yard; the sprays li8d no apparent injurious effects mi 
the grass. Fb arioinate gavew max. kill of only 30%. 

• K. D. Jacob 

(Tarsonemus frogariae^ZiSm.). A.^. Musscc. EAst 
Mailing Research Sta., I'Oth Ann. Rept. 1932,. 117-31 
( U).33) . When mite-infested slrawherry leaves were 
clipped in spray solns. for 10 see. and thenftUowcd to diy, 
microscopical examn. of the leaves indicated that 3% lime- 
S soln. and 2% high-grade while-oil emulsion had a 
marked toxic effect on the mites, which, however, was 
not apparent until some 15-20 hrs. after treatment; 
neither .substance was effective agaust the egg stage of 
the mite or the quiescent larval forms. The efficiency of 
the spxays was increased by the addn. of 1 % of com. powd. 
spray gelatiu. Dusting the plants with flowers of 3 ^^*» 
ineffective. •Pumigption of the rqnners of strawberry 
plants with HCN ju.st prior to planting wgs highly Jtoxic 
to the plants and did not control the mites. Incident of 
the mites was reduced by dipping the runners in 3% lime- 
S soln. just bcfoie planting; the treatment had no detri- 
mental effect on the plants. Thirty-eight refcsences. 

K. D. Jacob 

scalb^^ntiiria inaequ£S?im^pple mildew [Podoephaera 
lencotricha] at Sast Mailing in 19jM9a2. M. H. Moore* 
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J. Pomohgy Uori. Sei, 12, 67 79(1934); cf. Cf ^.28, 1 
2108.*. — ^Fteld triw of ^prasrf and duHts on Cox’s Orange 
Pippin are dcacrmd.* The results are tabulii^pd and dis- 
cus^ with rdatioo to Weather conditions.* Fortner te- 
sults were supported {C. A. 27, 1080) , but .seasonal condi- 
tioDS made 2* prosbiosaoni i^rayings necessary for excel- 
lent scab control Iq 1932. Colloidal S was less effective 
than lime-S spray. Post-bUssom S-dusting was useful 
as an adjunct to pre-blossom wet s|>niying^but unreliable 
when used both prd- and post -blossom. Liine-S with ^ 
^leAin is less effective against scab. Under^sotne condi- 
tions fruit,-drop resulted fiym fKist -blossom use of litiie-S 
and S4usi. * Severe fruit -russeting was caused by the pre- 
blossom us&of soft 8M8P and Pb arsenate sprays. Kleven 
references. * ^ ' John (). Hardesty 

Field experiment^ on potato-sclb Control in western 
New York. C. ^F. Taylor. Am. Pota^ J.zUi, 41) 6 
(1934) ; *0^ C. A . 28»;2111*.' Kxpts. were cairied out in a J 
district ahbncterized by soils (>f fairly high pH values 
(usually at least pn 6.0). flipping the see<l pk'ces in 
HgCIs and *HgO solns» caused small but sigiiilicaiit in- 
creases in the percentages of scahbv potatoes; ^ddn of 
HgClt ttf HgO (5-17 Ib./acre) to the fertiliser alsi» in- 
cseasc^d the incidence of sedb. Small but sigiiificaiil reduc- 
tions ill potato scab were uhyiuiecl bv treating the seed 
pieces with formalin solus. (1:120-1:241)) at 126® F. for 
2 .5 min . or in the cold for Spi mg applicatioii.s cif S ‘ 

after plowing^ousisteiitly reduced the oocunmee of sc.d>, 
while ampliations befortt plowing •had nd cfTis:! in the 
durrent msoift with eclpal rates of appHcal ion finely ground 
S was more elTdCtive than inoculated S. «K. 11. Jacob 
Poison bait for army wo^ns and cutworms. C. 
Penibcrlon. Havtaiiaft Piatilns* Jiec.S7, 87(1933); cf. 
r. A. 27, 5465, -vAddu. <jf Vte lb. casein to the bait (ba- 
gasse 10, molasses 20, 4s2G8 1 lb. and water 2 qts.) greatly 
improved the coherence of the particles composing the 
inixt. and added considerably to its life by preventing 
breakage, scattering and washing away when beaten upon 
by drenrhing shpwers of rain. K. I). Jacob 

The use of the salts of dinitrophenol and dinitrocresol as 
onticiyptogams and parasiticides. Audi 6 Meyer. 

Com pi. rend, at ad. agr. France 20, 43-6(1934). Special 
protective precautions should be taken for the workers in 
the ust‘ of anticrvvtogams^or paiasitieiiles contg. salts ot 
dinitro])heno], dinitiot^sol or dinitronaphtliol These 
material^ may poison tne workers seriously if not fgtally 
and are also dangetaus if they contaminate the frxKi gi\en 
to domestic aiiinialb. • ■ J. K. Adams 

The cause and control of dilorosis in western Kansas? 
H. IS. Myexs and N. W. Johnson. Trans. Kansas Acad. 
Sri. 36 , 106 l.t( f 933). —The chlorosis is causi*d by a lack 
of iron, prdbably because tlie alk. j^il makes it qnavailable. 
Sjiraying the leaves with a sqln. of FeSO* cured the condi- 
tion. Treatment of the snii had no effect. • J. J. W. 

The treatmtlbl of grapevine mildew with copper mix- 
tures. J. Hi anas and J* Uulat. Compt. rend. acad. 
agr. France 20, 34 9(1034) ; cf . C. .1 . 28, 849S 1131* and 
2 VI 0*. ---The Bordeaux and Btirpmdy inixts. TOtntnonly 
used against i^ildew arc inefTective against siTintis inva- 
sions oT mildew l^ausc of the low soly. of the Cu deposits 
m rain ^ter. * J. R. Adams 

Weed control id asparagus planting. K. M. Smock. 
Ohio Age. Kxpt. Sta. Btmottih. Bull. No. 164 , 124 5 
(1933). — ^Applicaticwof CaCN2 (cither granular or pul- 
verized) at the rate of 590 lb. per acre, wiieii weeds were 
1 2 ill. high, effectually controlled annual weeds througli- 
f at the cutting season. B.C.A. 

Eradication of weeds of arable land by chlorate. 

A. W. Ling ond A. Haggard. J. Aftnistry Agr. (Kngl.) 
40, 224 8(1933). Autumn applications of 2 cwl. (if 
NuClQi per acre cleared heavy land of shallow-iooting 
annual ^eeds and of couch and creeping beat grasses and 
crowfoot. Crci*piiig thistle, docks and other fleshy- 
. looted weeds were not eradicated. B. C. A. 


the walnut pasition in Kngland [conirul of fungus] 
(llamond) 12. Working up pyrites slag from H8S(>4 pro- 
duction into CUSO4 and insecticides or fungic^ides (Pomer- 
antsev, Sorldna) 18. Stowage treatnicnt * at Shanghai 
[sludge used for fertilizer] (Buchler) 14 . Synthesis of 
acid ffuorides and prepn. of fonnyl fluoride [toxicity to 
luseQlls] (Ncstnc'vatiov, Kahn) 10. 2-Methyl- ancl 2- 
ethvl-l-(p-halopheny1)thiazoles and some of tlu4r dcrivs. 
[tested as larvicidesj (Wethorill, Hann) 10. Ca(N08)t; 
MgO (Brit. pat. 403,051) 18. 

Long, H. C.: The Suppn'ssion of Weeds by Fertilisers 
and Chemicals.^ Surbiton, Surrey: The Author. 57 
pp, 2s. • • 

Apparatus for mechanical analysis of soils by the 
Sabanin method. A. P. Mikhailov and H. V. Arkhaiigcl- 
akil. Russ. ;m, 6(>6, Oct. 31, lt).‘»3- Const met ion details. 

Fertilizers. I ,G. Farbcmnd. A.-O. Fr. 758,473, Jan. 
18, 1931. NIIiHCOj for use os a fei lili/ei is preserved un- 
changed by inixing it with Ci>meti^mg agents, such as 
waxes, fats or resins and substances inci easing the solidity 
such us CaCl*. piaster, NH4CI. (NH4)2S04. h'r. 7.08,474. 
P> rtUizers contg. C are made by causing Cl to act on car- 
bonac('oUh maletials such us lignite or humus charcoal and 
adding basic substances to neutralize the mass. 

Fertilizers. I. G, I'urbenind. A.-(t. Fr. 758,565, 
Jan. 19, 1934. Granular lertilizers arc obtained bv agitat- 
ing wet inixts, contg. NIT4CI and uu alk. earth carbonate 
or MgCOi ill the powd. state and drying the inixts. 

Fertilizer. Societu anon, industria ammoiiiuca and 
Bruno Tanzi. Fr. 758,888, Jan. 24, 1934. A fertilizer is 
made by causing powd. lignite and peat to absoib NIL and 
Hum tieating with an acid or acid salt. Instead of NIL, 
urea, cyanainide, (NIl4)3pf)4,* (NIDtCO*, NKiUCOj or 
NILCOONII4 mav l>e used. 

Fertilizers. A tinospluTic Nitrogen Corp. Fr. 757,969, 
Jan. 8, 1934. A luitiid compn. which contains a relatively 
high proportion of a norinallv solid fertilizer is prepd. by 
dissolving urea and u salt of an iiioig. acid, f. g., NlLNOs, 
in an ainmouiucul liquoi . The men may be synthesized 
Iroiii NH4 and CO*. 

Fertilizer or stock feed from nitrogenous or protein - 
> containing materials such as slpughter-house refuse. 
Will. I.4iabs (to Packers fCrpiipment I)cv(4omueiit Co.), 
ir. S. 1,950,360, March 6. The inaterial is digested in a 
closed steam-tight container while heated in moist steam 
derived substantially entirely from the moisture cotiluined 
ill the Aiaterial; the steam is rcleaM.*d aftei the digestion 
is 6oiiiplcted, and the pressure in the container is reduced 
to below atm. pressure to furtliiT reinoval of moisture. 

, Af>p. is described. 

Rant for the continuous, automatic manufacture of 
superphosphate in the form of powder. Slurtevant 
lingineiTiiig Co., iJd., Frederick Wm. R. Williams and 
Alexander Ogilvie. Brit. 402,832, Dec. 1 1 , 1933. 

Portable superphosphate chamber. N. 1. Vinogradov. 
Russ. 31,454, Get. 31, 1933. Construction details. 

Insecticides. Ifugh Knight, T4oyd C. Swallen and 
Win, J. Bannister (to Binulsoids, Inc.). IJ. S. 1,949, 

I 798, March 6. A compn. suitable for spraying on foliage 
comprises an insecticidal mineral oil sfleh as a white mineral 
oil mixed with 0.1 -2.0% of a polyhydroxy ale. partially 
est (Tiffed with a high -mol. -wt . acid such as glyceryl-mono- 
or -di-oleate, riciiiolcate or acetylricinoleatc, etc. Cf. 
C\ i4,28, 113;P. 

Insecticides. Klectro Chemical Processes, Ltd. Fr. 
758,010, Jan. 9, 1934. An art. colloidal suspension of an 
itisol. Si fluoride (e. g., the double fluoride of Si and Ba) 
^•or of cryolite, is prepd. by heating a iiuxt. of Si fluovde or 
cryolite in an aq. liquid with a prot&tive colloid (e. g., 
a sulfite lye) and, in the case of the double fluoride of Si 
and Ba, with a small amt. of a Ba sale of an acid more 
teble than HiSiFe (e. g., 5% of BaCO*), until a Uikk aip 
paste is obtained. A small aiiitu (U.2%> of Na caseinate 


Disposition of drainage water from milking barns 
[fertilization of fields])^ (Walker, Belton) 14. Survey of 


may be added. 

Biaeeticide. Faw Yap Chuck. Fr. 758,152, Jan. 11, 
1934. Tumic acid and nicotine are added to milk of soy- 
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bean flour to form a ppt. of nicotine-^yeininc tannate, and 
I is added to another portion of the milk to form a ppt. 
The ppts. are^tnixGd and constitute an inseetufldc. 

Iiiseeticide. A. M. Kinkelgluz. Russ. 81.697, Oct. 
31 . 1938. Liquid by-products from the prepn. of benzyl 
chloride, contg. PhCIIsCr, PhCHCli and PhCCb are used 
as insecticides. * 

InieetiGidal oil sprays suitable for application to foliage. 
. Hugh Knight (to vStandard Oil Co. of Ind.) . U. S. 1.949,- 
799. March 0. A mineral oil such as ^'white rose oU" is 
used with a smaller admixt. (suitably about 2hl0%) of 
an oil-sol. hydroxy ester of a high-mol.-wl. org. add with 
a polyhydric ale., such as glyceryl naphthenate or partially 
esterificrl glyceryl olcate and Al naphtheifate. Cf. C. A. 
28, 2840*. 

Soil disinfectants. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 758,- 
900, Jan. 26, 1934. Harmful organisms in soil are de- 
stroyed by means of metal carbonyls, s. g.,*Fe carbonyl, 
alone or with other disinfectants such as 


1 Diainfletant. Geoff •Lo^emann, Otto Oemgross. 
Kurt Rfllke and Werner TJbrf&. U. 6. 3L960^15. March 
6. A thiocyanogen oompd. sudi.as^NaCNS is used with 
. an add-reacting substance such as HQ. HOAe or dtde 
tor tartaric add. 

Treating seeds. Gino Radioe. Fr. Y69.014. Jan* 27. 
1934. Seeds are treated before planting with soma, which 
increase the ocuf tmt of N and of other essential elements. 
^ e. g.. a soln. ofhemoglobin. casein. NHi and CaO. 

Nutrient aalt solutions for nae In accelerating germina- 
tion and growth of aeedg. Paid Spangenberg. XJ: S. 
1.950.068. March 6. For. aopderatmg the genninatien 
and growth of seeds, such as those of lupines.* oats Or rye, 
without earth, as in the production of an ^ifidal food 
for animals and lyiman bdngs, nitrogenous morg. sub- 
stances such as Ca basic nitrate anQ cfurbonsceous org. 
substancts suclv as sugar and inva arc used in aq. aoln. 
together with a N- and O-oontg/add such es HNQi» 
etc. 
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Dehydration of alcohol by means of an absorbent and 
recovered vapor. Usines dc Melle. Chimie St industrie 4 
31,280 (1934).— Polemical with Du Bois (C. A. 28,2117*). 
Re]dy. G. Du Bois. Ibtd. 280-1. Redy. Usines de 
MeUe. Jbid.2S\. Reply. G. Du Bois. Ibid. 281. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Anaerobic fermentation of lignin. C. S. BonifF and 
A. M. Buswell. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 886-8(1934).— 
Isolated lignin ferments very slowly and incompletely 
under anacro1)ic conditions? A complete analysis of all 
the constituents added to and withdrawn from an an- ^ 
aerobic fermentation of comstalk.s shows that appreciable 
quantities of lignin in ifts natural state ferment to CO% 
and CH4. C. J. West 

Note on an electromagnetic method of measuring 
specifle gravity. L. R. Bishop. J. Inst. Brewing 40, 
92-4(1934), -The method of Lamb and Lee (C. A. 8, 
1899) is applied to worts. Quick Landis 

Musts of Anjou (1933 vintage). L. Moieau and E. ^ 
Vinet. Anh.fals. 26, 18 24(1934) ; cf. C. A . 27, 3554.— 
Analyses of a no. of samples of known origin and purity 
are given and discussed. A. Papineau-Coutpru 

Development of amylases during the germination of 
barley. H. Luers and W. Rummlcr. Ivochsfhr. BrAu. 
50, 297-301(1933). — ^I'hc diastatic power, the liquefy- 
ing power (L. P.) and the dextriuizing const, weep 
detd. on barley samples steeped and gruwh to various 7 
stajgvs up to 8 days. The gi-een malt was dried at 95" to 
20% moisture content. The saccharifying power of the 
barley decreased during steeping and the first day of 
growth; it iucreasc'd then coasidetably to a mux. reaped 
on the sixth day and dropped slightly thereafter. The 
L. r. was found in traces only until the third day of 
growth; it increased very xapiclly up to 4 days and 
riightly thereafter. The course of the dextriuizing const, 
was analogous to th(?L. P. course; this suggests the iden- 9 
tity of the enzyme performing these 2 actions. By digest- 
ion with papam higher values were obtained; the course 
of the development, howevet, was approx, of the same 
range. S. J6zsa 

Regukrities in tiia carbohydrate composition of barley 
grain. L. R. Bishop and D. Marx. J. Inst. Brewing 40, 
62-73(1934); cf. C. A. 25, 1944.— Paralleling protein 
(B) behavior the individual carbohydrates (C) Increase v 
regularly with the total C, 2- and 0-row barleys showing 
difftTcnces. ^'Extract’* C and P increase much more 
rapidly than ‘*c<^” C or P, suggesting a mass action 
equil. during growth. Insol. C is detd. as follows: Re* 
flux 5 g. finely ground barley exactly 10 min* with 200 
cc. 0.5% nsS04 ; add 20 cc. of 9.50% NaOH and continue 
the refluxing 10 min. Filter the contents with euction 
through two No. 41 Whatman filter papers. After 


drying 4 hrs. at 110** one paper serves as a cotfiiterpoise. 

, Quick Landis 

Prediction of extract, m. Apidication fit the carbo- 
hydrate regularity p^dple. 6.. R. Bishoj^ « ISjst. 
Brewing 40, 75-91(1934}. — The ^earlier ^metfiod and 
equation (C. A, 28, 2118^) is siiniflifiedv •£ ^ 1.Q lb. 
134.7 — 9.0 N — 2.8 /, ^where E » brewers* {lb. ext. 

quarter, N •\ percentage of N, / >■ percentage of 
'*insr>l. C* (cf. preceding al)str.}, aU on dryAbaiJcy, 
independent of variety. • c Quick Lkndis 
Report on malt samples analyzed InMay and June. J1933. 
F . Aucker . Wochschr . Brau. 50. 263-4 ( 1933X; — ^Moisture . 
ext., modification, saccharificatieu and various protein 
compds. were detd. on Pilscii type malt ^uuples. wsults 
on a total of 192 barley malt samples (Pfisen and Miinich 
type and color malt) and 4 wheat malt samples are briefly 
discussed. S. J6zsa 

Report on malt samples analyzed in July and August, 
1933. F. Anckcr. Wochschr. Brau. 50, 303-4(19^). — 
Figures are given on 144 barlc^f malts dnd 9 wheat molts. 
. S.»J6zsa 

Formatum of color of malt on the kiln. H. Kropfl. 
Wochschr. Brau. S(f, 278-9 (193g). — The problem is dis- 
eussed in a general way. The starch is traiisfnnucd into 
dextrins by acids present during kikiing. The trans- 
formation of N compds. is responsible* (pr Vhe arbma. 
Dextriuization of green malt occurs at 120";* however, 
in case of abnormally Ifigli acidity it will take place atva 
lower temp. r (70"). K. assumes that slow-^ing malts 
liecomc abnormally dark l)ccauvc their aoklity iucreascs 
(luring .slow drying. S. J6/,sa 

Distribution of bitter pnnciples* and tannin In hops. 
H. WUdner. Wochschr. Brdu. 50, 289 -94(1933) .—The 
components of hops were sepd. mechanically. The. diy 
substance consisted of bracts 66 -9, , Iflpulin 49-20, 
strings 0, stalks 5%. The moisture content of these 
components was 8% in the bracts, 3% in thc*lupulsn, 
9% in strings and stalks. From 77.2 to 79.5% of the drv 
lupulin was resin, bracts contained^ 4.9-7.4 resin, strings 
3.2-3.4 and stalks 1.7-3.2%. Tbeivdativc proportions 
of a-, and 7-resms varied very little in the various 
components. The tannin content was 6.93-8.23 in the 
bracts, 1.86-2.39 in the lupulin, 1.10-1.75 in the strings 
and 1.54-2.05 fat the sta&s, show;^ that the tanmii 
distributiem is not uniform in the vanous components* 

^ S. J6zsa 

Occurrence of an eater odor in atonuge tanka fit^ hops 
(dry hop^ig). I. Janensdi. WoehsefSr. Brau. S0» 286-7 
(19^). — ^The hops removed from a storage tank showed 
a very peculiar odor resembling Et or Am acetate. Thi 
microorganisms on the sample were examd. It contained 
chiefly culture yeast with amoU amts, of Tbmla and a 
mycodennic yeast of the anmdiftf type. The latter is 
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eansldared quits tannleaB in t^swinff since it «s strictly 
aerpblc. In the iireaent cm it devdoped in the storage 
lank which will cmlgr half filled and was^.qo doubt, re- 
sponsible for the ester-Kke fiavor. S. Jbzsji 

Noteo ftosn tlie laboimtofy of the Ahteilung ftir Tdnkr 
bnumtweln smdeLikaifabrikation. C. Luckow. Pharm. 
ZentralkaUe 74, 346-7(1933).— 1. Coloring herbal exts. 
'llie color of an herbal ext. should be de^loiied to a dark 
tone without the aid of artificial meanh. The sugge.stion 
is nevertheless made that the color tone may be derpened, 
without material impairment of the hcrnld aroma, by 
addn. of. a small amt. of qn afc. (60%) infusion of walnut 
shell% in the proportion of 1:5, or of a suitable amt. of 
caramel color. 2. « Brandy with satisfactory but with 
unusual 8^condary ann^'. 3. Comoarativc ole. detns. 
Both these factorsmre (fiscussed it amne length from the 
standpoint of life analytical chemist ratls^r thatafrom that 
of tlfb fbanufacturer^ THtis, in the evaluation of the typi- 
cal andTM||cultly volatile wine bouquet, in the detn. of 
phys. cc^ts. and ole. strength, only one skilled in the 
art can hope properly to evaluate a quc.stionablc brandy. 

V. O. E. 

Estimation of colloidal proteins in wort by adsorption 
frith active carbon. P. Kolbach and R. Buse. Wochschr. 
Brau. 50, 249-64(1933). — ^TShe pptp. method with me- 
tallic salts or tannin acts specifically on certain proteins. 
Adsorption by active C i*sa simple and easy way to est. 
colloidal ptfleins. Details of the me^od arc given. 
Ji the VOt'sL N and CHjb N is esid. on the original soln. 
and filtrate^ about iSiO-^% of the total N is adsorbed, 
■including 6%'CH*0 N (16-20% of the* total CHaO N). 
The n^siilts are not affected ^iiy tune of shaking (down to 
1 min.) and are«but slightly affected bvwariations of pn und 
conen. within rea.sonabic limits. Only 1 type of active 
C was tried. Four'^sdns per 100 cc. soln. is reconi- 
meuded. ■ S. Jozsa 

Transfonhation of proteins during mashing. 1* Kol- 
bucli and R. Buse. Wochschr, Brau. 50, 205-70, 273-7, 
281 6(1933). ‘Earlier work by Wiudisch, Koltiaeli and 
Scliild (C. ^1. 26, 1382) is supplemented. Ext. Pu, total 
N, iKTmancntly sol. (nun-coagiilable) N not pptd. after 
boiling for 6 hrs. under the r^ux condenser, coagulablc 
N (by difference), CHaO N, N adsortied by active C 
(prect'ding abstr.)», au(l N^iptd. by MgS04, tannin and ura- 
nyl ace|ati* wei e del d mashes . Lundin and Schrdden- 

heim's m|;thod was used for the pptn. with tannifis (cf. 
C. A. 25, 608.3). * Pptn. with MgSOi was carried out 
according to K. and 8^ Myrback tC. .4, 25, 4<i55); a 
method by the same authors was used for the pptn. with 
iiranyl ac«itate ic. A. 26, 6108). The effects of temp. 
(40, (>0 aial 70*’) and time of mashing ( Vi hr., 1, 2 and 

4 hrs.) were first studied. The scsults me tabulated and 
graphically represented. Jpcrpisc of mashing time at a 
given temp, increases the colloidal N. For i const, mash- 
ing time fiiexcmps. for highest abs. values arc 60-06® 
for the C fraction, 70® for Jhe ^gSOi fraction, 00 70® 
for the tamiiii fraction. Expressed in percentage of noii- 
doagulable N the highest values are u ttained at 70 " . Higher 
temp^. are yiorc favorable for colloidal N. The ac- 
tion of peptidahe and proteinase is given. Increase in 
acidity* increases the amt. of iion-coagulable N. The 
differences in the relative amts, of the various N fract- 
ions ani very small when the malt -water proportion is 
changed except thqie higher mash conens. sccni to have 
a protective action on the proteolytic enzyme. S. Jfizsa 

Wort boiling by direct fire and by ateam. II. Stadlcr. 
Wochschr. Brau. 50. 313-16(1933).— Mashes were prepd. 
from’ Munich malt by the usual tluye-uu^ti process and 
lioilpd by dirqct fir^ and steam, rvsp. Maltose, total N 
and acidity stowed no change; with dinrl firing the amt. 
6f coagulable N was 26% less, the difference l>eing the 
same 09 the fermented beer; this hod considerable bearing 
on the stability of the finished beer. The N pptd. by 
tannin was 27% less with direct firing, and both surface 
tension and heM retention weije higher. No difference 
in fitittl attenuation could be ol>Rerved. The beer boiled 
.by direct fire was spore palatable. The difference is 


attributed to more vigorous and intense lioiling with, direct 
fire. S. J6zsa 

Report on water anelyaia during the second quarter of 
1933. F.*Ancker. Wochschr. Brau. SO, ^27 \ 2(mVS). 

A discussion of 55 samples of brewing liquor, 2 samples oi 
boiler feed watiT, and 1 sample of steep watei . S. J. 

Steam vennia naked flame for heating brew kettiea. V. 
Petit. Brasserie fir malierie 24, 1-6(1934).— A brief 
comparison of the 2 systems. A. Papineau-Couturc 
Report on brewing raw material, auziliaxy material 
and by-products ^r the second quarter of 1933. V 
Ancker. Wochschr. Brau. 50, 279(1933); cf. C. J. 27. 
.5887. -A brief stunmaiv coveiing 125 samples (tmrlcy 7, 
hops 4, pitch *11, wort 41, filter mass 3, iqplt coffee 32, 
various 27) . S. J6zsa 

Characteristics of Philippine vinegars. P. T. Adriano 
and J. Bauzon. Philippine J. Agr. 4, 229-37(1933).- 
Analyses o4 25 native vinegars from kaong, coconut, 
uipa, sugar cane and lusi sliowed an av. content of 2.9% 
AcOH . Palm vinegars have a low sugar content and the 
total ash is high in sol. ash. John O. Hardesty 

Preparation of vinegar from Philippine fruits and otiier 
saccharine materials. T. Adriano and H. L. Ylizarde. 
Philippine /. Agr. 4, 21.5-27(1033).— Lab. methods are 
given fut the prepn. of vinegar from Imnanas, iicrunkUa, 
liputi, iiipa and coconut milk. Ale. and the subsequent 
AcOH fernien tut ions were carried out at 26 ..5- 35® with 
the uxceptiou of 1 part of the process with nipa sap which 
was done at 24-26®. A banana cider fiom the mixed 
mash of the peel and pulp of Katali, locatan and Latun- 
daii varieties gave the highest amt. of AcOH (6.42%). 
'riie banana vinegar is clear, pale lirown in color, and 
lelains the aroma of the oiigmul substance. Heating 
the uipa sap to the b. p. and cooling Kdorc fermentation 
increases the yield of AcOH.* All of the materials with the 
exception of coconut milk produced vinegars coiitg. over 
4% AcOII. John O. Harde.sly 

Application of refrigeration to the treatment of wines 
and to the preservation of grapes. R. Billardoii. Rev. 
ghi. froid 14, 229-^12(1933;; Chitnie fir industrie 31, 
321. -A brief general discussion. A. P.-C. 

Experiments on the concentration of wine by cold. 
E. Hiigucs. Rev. gen. frotd 14, 2.33-4(1933); Chimie fir 

• Industrie 31, 321.— Wine cniitg. 7% ale. was coiicd. to an 

8.7% ale. content by freeeing. TAcre was a corresponding 
increase in the wiitciit of all the constitfteuts except 
K bitartiatc, which pptd. out in considerable quantities. 
This Ircatmenl seems to be favorable to the clearness 
and Isslc of the wine. A. Papincau-Couturc 

’Detection of fruit wine in grape wine by the sorbitol 
Inethod of Werder and Zldi. C. von der llcide. Pharm. 
Jtig. 78, mi 4(1933); cf. Krcipe, C. A. 28, 2120*.— A 
highly tcchhical procedure is .suggested. W. O. E. 

The determination of quinosol in wine. Luis De 
Prado. Anales larm. bioquim. (Buenos Aires) 4, 76 6 

• (193.3). — Into a tube place 30 cc. of the wine. Add 3 g. 
Na2COs. Heat in u water bath for 6 min. Remove. 
Add 10 cc. of benzene. Cool slowly, while agitating. 
Decant the benzene. FiltiT. To another tulie contg. 
1 cc. of a weak soUi. of colorless FeCU add 6 cc. of the 

I tiltialc. An cinerald-grccn color develops, the intensity 
of which is proportional to the ednen. of the quinosol. 
Hence the reaction is quant. B. S. Levine 

Application of the (French) regulations rolative to the 
minimum alcohol content of wines. L. Semichon and M. 
Flanzy. Ann. jals. 26, 92-3(1934). — c^cUd French 
method for detg. ale. in wines consists in distg. the sample 
and cstg. the ale. content of the distillate by means of an 
alcoholometer. The indications of different instruments, 
> even on the same distillate, vary by as much as 0^% ale. 
by vol., and the discrepancies vary%t different pomts of 
the scale. As the readings of a given instrument gradually 
change in time, it riiould be checked at intervals by com- 
parative dctiLH. either with the piendineter or the 
KiCtvOt titration method. • A. Papiiieatt^Couture 
Preparation of * 'pseudo-wines’ ' from pure cemeentrated 
fruit Jukes. J. Henri Fabre and Ernest Brtmond. Ann. 
fals. 26, 81-8(1934).'*-With proper precautions, and 
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provided the coned, grape jtiicos contain not more than 
O.OdO g. total Ke per 1., they can be advant^eousdy used 
for sweetening or strengthening wines according; to French 
legislation (usca in amts, such .that they will not increase 
the ale. content by more than 2.5%). Fermentation of 
coned, grape juice after diin. to reconstitute the original 
juice gives only a **pseudo-wine** which has neither saJis- 
factory compn., odor nor taste. In countries not subject 
French (or similar) legislation regarding wine making. 
It would probably be both easier and more economical to 
prep, such * 'pseudo-wines'* from drtf*d raisins rather than 
pure coned, juice. A. Papineau -Couture 

Report on beer samples analyzed in May and June, 
1933. F. .Aiicker. Wockschr, Brau, 50, 2ri(ltKi3).— Re- 
sults cm 104 samples arc discussed. S. J6/.sa 

Report on beer samples analyzed during the months of 
July and August, 1933. F. Anckcr. Woehsekr, Brau. 
50, ^110-11(1933).' — Figui^ arc given and comments 
made on 80 bottom- and 3 top-fermented Veers. S. J. 

New method of measuring head on beer. E. Helm. 
Wochschr, Brau, 50, ^"11 3(19.‘13). -The lieer flows out 
from on invi*rled bottle, with the least prclimiuary dis- 
turbance. Without regurgitation of air the Ijecr flows 
from a tube into a funnel. Smooth and rapid outflow is 
a.ssured by means of a double-tube urrangenituit. Two 
min. after the outflow the liquid is drawn ofT and measured 
nnd this prcK'edure n^peated after 8 min. (vols. a and h). 
The remaining froth is liquefied by adding 3 cc. ale. and 
its vol. measured (vol. c). The total head is expressed bv 
the formula 100 {h *4- f)/(a + 5 + r) and the residual 
head by 100/’/(o + h + t). llelails for the technic are 
given and illustrated with pictures. The influence of 
temp, is discussed. The CO) content affects the total 
head to a greater extent than the residual head. S. J. 

Pseudomonas lindneri Klnjrver (Termobacterium mo- 
bile LIndnerl. II. K. SehiX'der, K. Brunner and H. 
llampe. Wachsrhr, Bran, 50, 233. 237, 243-5(1933); 
cf. C\ A. 27, 4872. — Tig? by-products arc investigatc'd 
under aerobic and anaeroluc condithms. With sugar on 
an iiiorg. nutrient medium COi, lactic acid, AeOlI and 
small amts, of succtiiic acid arc formed. Korinic acid, 
propionic acid and its hotiiologs, malic acid, o\alaeetic 
acid, oxalic acid, tartaric and citric acids could not he detd. 


Larger ahits. of AcOH .than lactic a^d are formed. 
Considerably more AcOH is formed in aerobic fermen- 
tation. SmaU amts, of AcH, highd* aM., glycerol and 
,cst#rs are formed. Conclusion f The Termobacterium 
iqems to have a zymase complex similar to that of yeast. 

• * S. J6z8a 

Biological purity of pitdiing yeazt. 1. Jgnensch. 
Wochschr, Brau. 50, 237r9( 1933). —Three different 
types of cultures dn* made : (a) Drop cultures in sterile 
wattT (1:3) to And the infections which are liable to 
develop from^he products secreted by yeast, (h) D^p 
cultures in sterile hopped 'yrerf to det. the presence of 
infections, (c) The Bettges Heller enclosed culture 
(Ibid, 23, r»Vl-74(]900)) to detect »hacilli and Sarcina, 
The direct inicrosccmic^ examn. is made with* addn. of 
NaOII to dissolve bro&ins, aiicf dead cells are detd. by 
methvleu% blue.» The test requires !2 days. Rcsidts on 
12 samples are tabulated and dismissed. S.^ j6Asa 


rX'tii. of sugar content gf malt exts. (Schenk) If, 
Tower for drying malt (U. S. pat.fJ,9riO,2(>3) 4. Device 
for stippn^sing or reducing froth or scum formation on 
liquids (Brit. pat. 402,820) 1. ‘9 


Non-alcoholic drinks. J. Ziegler & Co. Ger. 590,574, 
Jau. 0, 1934 (Cl. Sb, 21). App. for producing drinks 
free from or poor iu ale., froii^ malt with a high content 
of maltose and dextrin and a small content ofgallmmin and 
glucose, by fetmentaVou witlia Termobacterium mobtle 
is descrilKsl. • • 

Concentrating wines, fruit juices, ^etc. * I^uis Rieutord.. 
Fr. 759,299, Jan. 31, 1934.^ The liquids are cotdd. liy 
partial freezing, by i(ddiug solid COsiii .small picccs*16 effect 
the cooling. I , 

Device for accelerating the stcogdary fermentation of 
beer. Jo.sef Pr6gardjen. Ger. 590,575, Jan.' 5,n 1934 
(a.(W.3). * \ 

Yeast and spirits. Nonldcutschc Ilefeindiistrle A.-G. 
C^r. 5(K),550, Jan. 6, 1934 (Cl. Oo. 17.(^). Yeast and 
spirits are produced by fetnieiiltng molasse.s and mash 
eontg. sugai. I'hc rate of propagation of the yeast is 
regulated bv addn. of nutritive mecUuni and the rati* of 
aeration is also regulated. 


17— PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 

fir. O. EUX<RY 


« 

Hypochlorites as disinfectants. J. Gibson. Chemistry 
6* Industry 1933, 145-6; cf. Rawlinson, C. A, 27, 1713. — ' 
The superiority of coal-tar dlsiniectants in the presence oi, 
org. matter is emphasized by the fact that Ituder these ' 
conditions the geimicidal values of hypochlorites, iH*r- 
manganates and IlgCb actually show a reduction. 

B. C. A. # 

New medicaments and nutrients in the treatment of 
tuberculosis for 1932. G. Sclinider. Z. Tuherk, 68, 
25;Wi2(1933) ; cf. C, A . 27, 338. IJ. J. Conner 

Microchemistry and microscopic identification of san- 
tonin. M. Wagenaar., Pharm, WeckhUul 71 , 2ti0 -4( 1934 ) . 
— ^A discussion of known methods fcjr crystg. the odv 
suMimate of santonin and the various color reactions by 
which the .substance is ideti tilled. A. W. Dox 

Microdiemistiy of quinine carbonate (aristodim) . M. 
Wagenaar. Pharm, Wcekblad 71, 316-19(1934).— A de- 
scription of the CsOJL + 1 reaction by winch quinine 
carbonate is distinguished from eiKiuinine, the crysUi. 
of insol. nitrate and the thalleioquine color reaction. 

• • A. W. Dox 

Determination of morphine in opimn. N. Rusting. 
Pharm, Weekblad 71, 333-8(1934). — Thrct' modifications 
iu R.'s^nethixl (C. A. 26, 3616, 4681) consist essentially 
ill the use of coarse. iiisteacVof finely powd. CaO, a greater 
vol. of HaO for washing the ppt., and the addn. of glass 
fragments to the filtrate. The advantages gained are a 
great saving of timc» greater purity of the morphine 8epd.« 


and isolation of the entire morphine coqtent instead of an 
aliquot. • 

Volumetric estimation of barbituric acid derivatives. 
Hons Budde. Apoth,^/Ag, 49, 295(1934). — DlssolvO 
0.2-U.3 g. of ^he accurately wtighed sample in a iiiixt. of 
30 cc. lisO and 1 g. Na 2 COs. To the cleaivsohi. add 0.1 
N AgNOs sohi. until a d^sti^t tutbidily persists for some 
time. One cc. 0.1 N AgN(1| soln, Vio»qoo mol. of tHe 
barbituric acid deriv. under examn. W. Q. E.« 

Stability of a solution of belladonna extract and a new 
method for the evaluation of belladonna eictnct. GflUther 
Junghaiis. Apoth. Ztg, 49, 325 7(19.34)* — A new pro- 
cedure has been devised whereby consistent resufts may 
\yc obtained in the evaluation of lielladonna exts. and nearly 
related alkaloids. The suggested pic^^cdure differs from 
the ofiicial method by the use of ma^csia usta insteail 
of NH|, as also a smaller amt. of tragacanth. ^Errors in 
the official method are emphasized, 'fhe soln. of narcotic 
exts. in ale. and HaO in the ratio of 1:1:1 is not only 
germ -free but Stable as well. “ • W. O. E. 

Examination of drugs for arsenic by meafiS of "sodium 
phosphite solution D. A.-B. VI." K. Dietzel and Mt 
Siegert. Apoth, Zfg. 49, 357'9(1034).— A criticism of 
the official method. W. 0. E. 

Bath preparations. Xm. W. Peyer and P. Gsttmer. 
Apoth, Ztg. 49, 371-5(19^) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5143.— A new 
series of bath prepns. is enumerated in connection with 
their compn. and application. W. O. E. 
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N«w method fq^ the eetimetloB of ^B|Aorus4ii phoe- 1 
phoretedoU. F.Viebdck. ^fc/t.Pharm. 2^, 84-7(1934). 
— In a small (about liO cc.) stoppered flask joidah 1.5 cc. 
of the sample, add 3 g. NaOAc (as buffer to insture com- 
plete conversiem of the P to HiPOi), then from a buret ' 
run in quickly onto the inside wall of the flask 18-20 cc.* 

1 soln., thereby avoiding any undue agitation of the liquid, 
stopper and sliake vigorously for 1 min. After a brief 
interval titrate the unexpended I with ttnosulfate (with 
starch as indicator)/! cc. 0.1 N 1 soln. being equiv. to ^ 
0.62^ng. P. •W. O. E. 

Oxidatiqp of white phosphon^ with iodine and enlana- 
tion obthe reaction mechahiam in the D. A.-B. VI pro- 
cedure. F. Viebdek, ^Arch. Pharm. 272, 88-100( 1934) . 

An exptl. stfldy has been made of the oxidative mechanism, 
in connection with a tritieSm of the^flidial method. 

• * , W^. E. 

Redhnf investigatiimB oh alkaloids. H. W. Bersch. : 
Arch. Pkllrew272, 114r-32(1934). W. O. E. 

^opidemenlsry data on .essential oils. Th. Rucmcle. 
Pharm, ZentralhaUe 7$, 173 (}( 1934).— Tabulated lists 
are given showing (1) fhe yields of vulatile substance 
obtainaLle fr(^ 1()0 g. of the crude* material, (2; the ds., 
b»ps. and solidificatiou pohits (so fur as del cl.) and other 
pc^nent data, of essential oils employed lu iK*rfumery 
and (3) a series of essential ctils (widi aiul without ler- 
pencs) with their re.sp. ds. W. O. ' 

Evaluation of drugs by means of odor and taste. C. 
LitPKow. « Pnarm, ZentmlhaUe 75, 19iA'>(1934) ; cf. 
Vlfasicky*(C* 27, 2529). W. (). E. 

Preparation and evaluation of cinchqna fluideztract 
and cinchona tincture and alkaloid determination in 
cinchona .bark. , h'. Gstirner: Pharm^ Zig, 78, 700-10 
(193,3).— Methods. of prepu. and evaluation are discussed 
frcim the staudpoint pUaruiacopeUl requirements and , 
suitable procedures Ure outlined in cotiiieclion with u 
niethcid for detg. the alkaloid content of cinchona bark. 

, W. o. i:. 

Diacolation of sirups. H. Breddiii. Pharm. Ztg, 79, 
259 •00(1934). — fiertain advantages arc discussed in the 
Iirepii. of sirups by diacolation (instead of the usual ccnik- 
iiig and filtration), notably simple sirup and those of 
manna, allhea, auraiitium and K guaiac'olsiilfuiiale. 

W. O. E. 

Linimentum amlhoniatuhi D. A.-B. VI. Otto Rothen- 
kjrchen.» Pharm. Zlg.^^t 280 8(1934). -An illustrated 
exptl. study of the c^piciul Gcr. prepu. W. 0.*E. 

Determination of ammonia in tobacco smoke. Ldszlo 
Barta. Magyar GyogyssfrSszttul. 'fdi^aidg Urtesitoje IO9 
42 4(1934). — ^As e^pts. showed that the aiiiuie cciqteut 
of tcmucco Jini^ci is very small (about 0.8 0.9 cc. 0.02 N 
llCl) tlie ammonia can be detd. by distg. the alk. smoke 
sc In. said, with NaCl, then titraftng Ihe'lotal alky, and 
deducting the no. of cc. duu4» nicotine contend. 

% • S. S de Finaly 

Comparative evaluations of extractum liquiritiae spiritu 
depmatum Pharm. Hung, ahd the commercial auccus 
liquiritiae. Zoltan Csipkc. Magyar Gyogyszrresztud. 
Tdrsasifg Jtrtesiluie 10, 00-73(1934). - 'Hie detn, of 
giycyrrhizic aOidJs c\ssential to the evaluation of com- 
inercial prepns. of succus liquiritiae. High-grade prepiis. 
can l)e made by extg. drugs with ammoniacal water and 
purifying with ale. The method of IMer and Sack inav 
well be used for the detn. of pure gl.ycyrrhizinic acid bv 
means of furfural-bc#f)ituric acid. S S. dc Kindly 
Determination of mercury in pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Elemdr Schuh*k and Istvdii 106derer. Magyar 
Gydgyszerisztud, Pdrsasdg Ertesitoje 10, 147-59(1934). — 
Hg was isolated from the pn*pn3. by •trcgitment with 
dil. ^Cl, boUiqg or dbeompn. with H^Oa and HaSO^. Hg 
was pptcl . free^rom Bi in a 20% HCl medium . The treat - 
iifcnl et a portion equiv. to 0.1 g. metallic Hg required 
4-5 min* The soln. was dild., a HNOi-contg. soln. of 
Fe(NOi)i added, 0.1 N KMn04 introduced by drops 
until a pink color was produced, and the mixt. titrated 
with 0.1 N KCNS. Other methevds for the sepn. may be 
applied. S. S. de Findly 

The ■giiMw of Sdlla snoritima and the froetoside of Sdlla 


nutans. H. Colin and A. Chauduu. Bull, soc, cktm. 
biol. 15 , 1620-6(1933). — Different workers have rt'- 
ported different properties for scUltn, a fructosau from S. 
marilima. iVolmbty the bulbs contain dilTcrisiu fnictosaus 
at different seasons. The authors, from bulbs collccled 
in spring, prepd. a fructosau with a mol. wt. of 750 -hi 
[or] 4||o ■■ r“27% [or] mu —32®. When hydrolyzed 
it yielded 6 moLs. of fructose to 1 of glucose*. A somewhat 
similar compel., but having a higher mol. wt., vras piepd. 
in impure feinn from the bulbs of 5. nulans. L. K. G. 

Micro-methods fog determining proteins in medicine 
and biology. A. Wasitzky. Mtkrochemie 14 , 85 112 
(1934). —A careful review of 102 papers. W. T. H. 

Molds putrefying tobacco. I. Ryoji ^akazawa, 
Voshito Tukeda, Tadakatsu Okada and Milsuo Shimo. 
J. Agr. Chem. Soc. Japan 10, 135 92(1934).— From the 
putrehed totiacco gathered from various place.s in Formosa, 
the molds bulonging to AApergtjlus, Pentallium, Citro^ 
fayre\, Spuaria^^Mucor, Rhiwpus, Monilia, Syncephalo- 
strum, Ilchninthosporium, Cladosporium and Pusarium 
were isolated. 'I'he tobacco was keiit in the vapor of 
chlorupieriii for 48 hrs., dried at < 0-90® for 2-3 hrs., 
sealed in cans with CO2 or tn vacuo (15 mm. of Hg) and 
then kept in a cool place under 25®. By this treatment 
it was completely ptcvenled from putrefaction, 'fhe 
sugar cent cuts of tobacco was decreased by the action of 
As^rgtUus, y. Kihara 

The essential oils of green tea. II. Sankiclii I'akei, 
Yajiro Sakato and Minoru Ono. Bull. Inst, Phys.» 
Chem.- Research (Tokyo) 13, 110-23(1934) (.l/^r/ror/i 

(111 English) published witli ,Sci. Papers Inst, Phys.-^ 
Chem. Reseanh (Tokyo) 23, Nos. 482 7); cf. C, A, 27, 
2224.— “As previously reported, oils of gteen tea ore con- 
tained chiefly in the original iresh leaves and only a little 
IS formed in the course of niaiitif. In order to discover 
what oils arc actually spiTiiic to green tea, oils from leaves of 
lea (I) and some oth(*r plants such as the mulberry tiee 
(11), acacia (HI) and radish QV) have Ikcu examd. 
The yield of volatile substances differs widely according to 
kind of plant and the age of the leaves; thus I, II, III 
and IV give 0.015, 0.0025, 0.010 and 0.002% yield, resp. 
hroiii these 4 kinds of oils 6't)% of MeCIlA'HiCH ;CH- 
CHO (V) and 30 50% of /Ef-he\cuyl ale. (VI) have lK*eu 
6 obtained os cry.st. derivs. V b. 138-40®, gives 2,4- 
diuitropheiiylhydrazone, la. 144®, s5inicarl>azone, m. 173®, 
and p-nitrophenylhydrazonc, m. 137®. Vf gives 4'- 
ludodipheuyluiethan, 111. 157®. In addn. to ihe.se two 
constituents, small amts, of butyraldehyde, isobutyi- 
aldehyck* and isovaleraldehydc have been fouud as 2,4- 
diflilruphcnylhydrazoiies, m. 123®, 182® and 123*, resp. 
V and VI have the vu'ide.scent odoi. The ebaraeteristic 
qilors of various leaves aie due not only to Uiese lower- 
^ boiling cousfilueuts but also to the highei -boiling frac- 
tions. Therefore, the vinclesceui odor of all iresh leaves 
are cau.scd chiefly by VI and a little by V. K. K. 

• The microscopic identification of cocaine, procaine, 
estovaine and alypine. Adijlfu Sa and Armaudo D. Del 
B(K*a. Anales farm, hioquhn. (Bueiius Aires) 4 , 81-5 
( 1933) . — ^Thc appearances under the niicrasi'ope of crystals 
formed with salts of UOa ^ * , Co ' and Cu * * are described 
9 and .shown. B. 8. l.revme 

Disinfectants. II. Monobasic fdtty acids. D. Bach. 
Bull. sci. pharmatol, 39, 425-34(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 
118. — ^'rhe conen. of noniouized HCO2H which inhibits 
the miwth of AspergUlus repens is between 0.05 and 
0.06%. A total conen. of 0.0 1 N gives only 0.046 non- 
ionized acid and is not sufficient. For bacteria also the 
nonionized part Ls decisive for growth inhibition; 20-30 
mg. per 1. was sufficient for all species studied. B, mesen^ 
9miericus, suhlUis and Staphylococcus were the most replant. 
Proteus vulgarts and B, kihense wvx9 the most sensitive. 
The pR develops an addul. inhibiting power only at 
high acidity. AcOH Is about 20 times Jjess effective than 
HCOxH. The H ions also show more influence* Tlie 
activity of EtCOiH is slightly higher; the ions have some 
influence at a concii. of 0.01 N; at higher couen. only the 
nonionized port is of significance. A. £. Meyer 

The determhiatioii of morphine in opium by the lime 
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iMtIiod. B. Lteer. 6uU.sei. Pharmacol. 

-^•Thc method m the French Phaim. consiite in extn. ^ 
4 g. opium mixed with 1 g. Ctt(OH)t with 40 g. HiO. The 
morphine is pf»td. with NH4CI in 26 g. of the filtrate and 
titrated. The opium should be dried at 100**; the error, 
committed assuming that the 20 g. filtrate corresponds 
to 2.5 g. opium, Is less than 0.00%. Two corrections 
must be made: for the morahine, which remains in &ln., 
add 0.0265 g.; for the CaCOi, which is admixed to the 
'moiphinc, subtract 0.0042 g. A. £. Meyer 

Madieinal plants of Indodilna: Ouisqualis indica L., 
an antihelminthic. Albert Sallet. Bull, sci, pharmacoL 
41 , 72-7(19.‘i4). A. E. Meyer 

A pure aulfurized oil from bituminous rreks in the Jura. 
J. Le Calve. Preshe mid, 41 , 1205-7(1033). — A colorless 
oil was obtained by extn. without further treatment, which 
contained 16% S. It gives stable emulsions with H|0, can 
be incorporated into petrolatum or oil and Aa.s the same 
applications as ichthyol. ' A. E. Meyer 

Saaential oils of die flora of Tadahikfatan. V. Isaev. 
Acta Hortii boianici Tadshikistan 1932, 17; Parjfums de 
Franca 11, 191*^3(1933) .-^Distil, of branches of Junt~ 
perns polycarpos C. Koch, yielded 0.6-0.75% of an oil 
with characterislic odor and very slight yeUowish colcu* 
which con be eliminated by a 2nd steam distn. ; it has d. 
0.8460, iiD 1.4690, laju 29.43’’, acid value trace, ester value 
2.3, estet value after acetylation 19.0, ald^ydes and 
ketones 3%, phenols 2.5%. Distn. of hphedra procera F. 
i|nd M. yields 0.002% of yellowish brown oil. Light 
yellow oil of Juglans fallax Dodc, obtained in 0.02% yield 
in April and in 0.005% yield in Aug., has: d. 0.907, 
acid value 4.2, ester value 23.4. Yellow oil of Chenopo- 
dium botrys L., of very disagreeable odor, ofitaiiied in 
0.03-0.04%, yield by distn. of the fresh plant and in over 
0.1% yield from the dried plant, has: dso 0.908, 
1.491, [«]d 0.10”, b. 142”, acid value 0.6, ester value 
22.8, aldehydes and ketones 5%, phenols 1%. A waxy 
oil is obtained in 0.03% wld by extn. of Psoralea drupwea 
Bge., with petr. ether. Thick dark brown oil is obtained 
in 0.005% yield by extn. with EttO of the steam distillate 
obtained from Gl^yrrhua uralensis Fisch. Deep greenish 
brown oil is obtained in yield by extn. with EtsO 

of the distillate from Peganum harmaia L. Light yellow 
oil obtained in 0.(X)6% yield by steam distn. of the semi- 
dried leaves of PistacA vera haa du 0.89. Light yellow 
oU obtainca in 0.07-0.08% yield from Hypericum per- 
faratum L., has; du 0.8726, nV 1.489, [ah —11.72”, 
b. L58”, acid value 1.6, ester value 10.6, aldehydes 
and ketones 8.6%, phenols 3.0%. Light yellow* oil of 
strong odor obtained in 0.06-0.07% yield frw flowersH>f 
Prangos nhplea D. C. has: du 0.8494, nV 1.4820, [a]o 
— 12.59”, b. 155”, acid value 1.2, ester value 20.4, 
ester value after acetylation 44.5, aldchydes*and ketones 
4%, phenols«4%. Dark brown oil obtained in 0.04- 
0.05% yield from st*mi-dricd Neprta olgae L. has du 0.9H9. 
Greenish yellow oil of Salvia sdarea L., obtained in 0.12 
0.15% yield at the time of the falling of the flowers, has: 
dio 0.8961, Mv —17.01®, nV 1.4680, acid value 0.6, ester 
vidue 85.0, aldehydes and ketones 3%, phenols 5%. Oil 
of Salvia sptnosa L., obtained in 0.03% yield, has an 
agreeable odor and d. 1 ,0177. Steam distn. of the green 
p^ion of Perovskia* scrophulariaefolia Bge., during the 
blossoming season yielded 0.2-0.45% (av. 0.325%) of 
lemon-yellow oil, turning rapidly darker in sunlight, with 
a strong odor recalling those of rosemary and lavender, 
which softens on aging. The crude oil is not ulilizable in 
perfumery; a second steam distn. yielded a product of 
more delicate odor, having: du 0.8775, nn 1.4600, folo 
9.01”, acid value 0.25, ester value after acetylation 25.0, 
b. 142”, ketones and aldehydes (via bisulfite) 3.0%, 
phenols 6%. Treafcnent with 10% ale. NaOH meatly 
improves the odor. Fractional distn. gives 20% of a 
fraction with a linaloOl-like odor. Slightly yellowish oil 
obtainad in 0.6-0.7% yield from Ziaiphora tenutor L. 
(whole plant) has: 0.935, [a]p 16.4®, nV 1.4875, add 

value 2.8, ester value 40.35. Yellowish brown oil ob- 
tained in 0.4-0.48% yield by distn. of semi-dried Origanum 
vulgare L., ha8: du 0.0109, nV 1.500, [ab — 1.71”, b. 


*1 138”, add value 1.5, ester value 8.8, aloetodeB and kilones 
(via bisulfite) 4%, idienols 38%. Hectmcation by steam 
distn. yiddf st product that is almost colbrleM and could 
be used in the best Cologne and tpilet waters. Oil ob- 
' tained in 0.009-0.01% yield by distn. of fredi leaves of 
Mentha silvestris L., and 0.12-0.16% yi^d from the semi- 
dried leaves, has: du 0.9924, 16.^”, no 1.4605, add 

value 1.4, ester value 52.7,»e8ter value after acetylation 

2 61.0, b. 138”, fildchydes and ketones 5%, pbenou 3%. 
Steam distn. of the fresh leaves of lachnoph^m gessy^ 
pinum Bge.,*in Aug. and early Sept., yields 0.1-0.32% 
of dark greenidi lirown oil (oblaipcd for the first time^; 
it yields a mass of long efyst! needles at 2.8”! b|il^”, 
ignites spontaneously at 176”, has p particularly strong 
and disagreeable odor, by rcd&tn. with steam* gives 60% 
of a reunified oil! On treatntent with 10% NaOH it 
loses 35% of iljp wt. with considerable *change in odor; 

3 the sepd. oil, on treating a 2ndnime«with 10% ale. NaOH 
and Zn dust for 24 hrs. and pptg. with KilCli^yieldB a 
yellowish brown liquid haviqg an apricot-likc^odor, cal|pd 
*‘Lachnor* which can be used aa a '*bouqust” in per- 
fumery; jt has du 0.9894, ni> 1.5260, [alp 0.54”, add value 
4.0, ester value 237.5, ester value after acetylatifm 67.0, 
aldehydes and ketones 4%, phinols 7.5%. Oil oblainw'l 
m 0.15-0.2% yidd by distn. of senii-dried PuUcafia 

. iolviaefolta Bge., gathered auring the blossoming season, 
” has: du 0.8974, itp 1.4770, Jajo 18.52”, add value 2.0, 
ester value 22.9, ester value after acetyli^n 62.8, b. 
146”, aldehydtb and k;^tfmes 2%^ phenols 1%: ireatqidit 
with 10% alkali and Zn du.st give& a pruAict Having a 
peculiar, fairly agreeable odor. Dark brown oil obtained 
in 0.04-0.06% yield from scmi-dricd Achillea fiUpermulina 
Lam., has: du 0.1(210, ff»D” J.4730, [afe p.l6”, b. 140”, 
acid value 1.4, ester value 37.6, aldehydes and kkignes 
5 3%, phenols 0.5%. Light straiv-cfulored oil of agreeable 
odoi, obtained in 0.8 -1.0% yield from the IcaVts of 
Artemisia scoparitformh M. Pop., has: di# 0.8756, np 
1.4960, [flfjp 3.01”, b. 158”, acid#valuc 0.2, ester value 

7.4, ester value alter acetylation 29.4^ aldehydes ^and 
ketones 3%, phenols 1.5%. Light yellow oil obtained in 
0.9-1. 1% yield by steam distn. of semi-ciried Artemisia 
arenaria D. C., has: du 0.869, np 1.4820, fa Jp — 0.06®, 

. b. 142®, acid value 0.3, ester value 33, ester value 
® after acetylation 27.8, ketone^ 2%, phenols 2%. Oil 
obtained in 0.15-0.75% yield fj^n Artemhia marUima 
L., hiis: du 0.8t>8.3, [a]i>— 2.5^, vn 1.4045, acid value 

4.4, ester value 23.0, ester value after acetylation 51.5, 
b. 136”. Dark br/)wnish greep oil obtained in 0.06 
6.07% yield from the fresh leaves of Artehthia annua L., 
and ki 0.085-0.09% yield from 1 hestmii-dric d leaves, has : d. 
0.8254, [ali> • -5.2”, fi^ 1.4745, acid valtlfc 1f.9,e8ter value 

7 10.30, aldehydes and ketones 3%. Oil obtained bydislg. 
the fioweraof Atlanthuh glandulosa Desf., 0x1 the same ddjr 
that they art' gathered, is a yellowish, cryst . solid, m, 36”. 
Steam distn. of Dianlhus crinitus Sm.,*£nd Elaeagnu^ 
angiistifolia gave only traces pf oil ; Ifeatmcnt of Elaeagnus 
with petr. ether gives about 0.1% of ext. having the same 
odor as the flowers, A. Papincau-Coiiturc # 

Effect of the preparation of the product pgior to d^stilla- 
o tion and of the age oi the plants on the yields of essential 
oils. J. B. H. Lejeune. Agron, coloniale 22 , 161-^1933) ; 
Parjums de France 12 , 46. — ^TUe materials ww prepd. as 
follows: (1) distd. immediately after reaping; (2) dried 
slowly in the shade in a hot-air dsjer and dlsld. aft(n 
complete desiccation; (3) dried rapuuy in the sun and 
distd. after complete desiccation; (4) dried in the shade 
and piled from time to time to produce slight fementa- 
tion. Yields^ bgsed on the fresh plant, were as foUo^; 
P Acrocephalus masuidHus Briq. — (1) 6.076, (2) 0.162, (3) 
0.166, (4) 0.190; Ocimum viride Willd., bldissoming feafy 
tops— (1) 0.221, (2) 0.176, (3) 0.168, (4) 0.206; Oofwam 
gracile, blossoming leafy tops— (1) 0,192, (2) 0.^» (3^ 
0.386, (4) 0.180; Ocimum basOkum, blossoming Jcaiy 
lopa-d) 0.076, (2) 0.072, (3) 0.068, (4) OMSjo- 
Distn. of Odmum viride ai dsRtnmi periods of maturity 
gave the following yields: (1) blossoming leafy tops 
0.221, (2) leafy tops alter fruc^c^tion (3) same 
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fts preceding diied in the jdiade 0.231. CorAspondiiig 
Vftlues for Ocmnnn graeUe Wire (1) 0.192 and (2) 0.403%. 

^ A. Papuuuni-Couture 

Ecoaooiie poaatbiUtids of die cuttivatioa of geraiiiuin. 
in Calabria.. Francesco La Face. BoL uff. slat. sper. Rett 
CalaMa ll*(SeJt.-Oct., 1933); Parfims de France 12. 
17-18,-r-Expls. carried out since 1923 have shown that 
production of geranium 4u Calabria appears favorable 
in dry soil. Table? axe given showing the yields of oil 
anj^ grass per hectare and the analytical chiu^teriatics of 
Ibeoils. A. Papineau-Couture 

. Kino of PterocatpuaandplenBis from Southern Rhodesia. 
Aiioif! BM. Imp.* Inst. 31, 473-5(1033).— Analjrsis of 2 
samples gave the Mlowing results: H|0 15.4, 16.1; 
insol. matter 4.3. 4.9; •extractive matter (non-tanniu) 
7.6, 10.5; tanipn.^2.7, 69.5; aA 1.4, 0.9%. The as- 
tringjBi^ of the 1st samjj^e was comparable wWi that of 
M^bai^kino, and to appearance, characters and ft*- 
actions sncTMed a general, but not enUre, concordance with 
the requirements of the Brit.*Phar. 1914. The astringency 
of the 2ndhamplc wasalightly below the range for Malabar 
kino, mi ils appearance was inferior to that of the 1st 
sampleT A. Papineau-Couture 

\ Analytical characteristics of essential oils: Algerian 
(dl of geranium. B. Angle. Parfums de France 11, 
180^, 20(f-7(1933); 12, 12-14(1934); A. Sabali6 and 
B. Angla. Ann. fals. 70 -81 (19:14); cf. C. A. 27, 
3289, 4628. e-The follomng limits have been found by 
.onalyzipk 30.aamplcs of m*sh oil of*thc 19:& crop and over 
126 of the 7933 crop: di» 0.8900-0.0016, 1.46:14- 

1.4704, after acetylation 1.459:i-l!4659, [alr«d from 
-^.71 to — 8.64^ from —7.97 to -12.00% 

[ttlvioirt Tram --9.30 to —14.11% fal4i<art/(aJy«iiaw l.lCl- 
l.>74, [a|vioi«t/[ttlMd 1.520-1.060, acid value 1.4-84, ester 
value, 51V74.2, cste,fg (As geranyl tiglatc) 24.5 '31.2%, 
ester no. after acetylation* 202-219, free ales. 42.51% 
(calcd. acccgdiiiR to GlichiU'h, C. A . 17, 3226), total ales. 
62 68.5%;, citrondlol Yhodiiiol 30 40%. The principal 
ester of oil ol geranium is geranyl tiglate, which could 
not be used for adulteration because of its high cost. 
Adulteration with substances contg. esters in approx, 
the same proportion as contained in genuine oil would 
not be detected merely by detn. of the ester value. Such 
adulteration is best jdetxcted by fractiotial distn. and 
titration of an aq. soliwof the acids by Diiclaiix* method 
as follows: remove the ale. from the portion usi'ci for 
detg. ester value Uy alternate evapn. and ad<in. of IIiO, 
cool, ext . with JStvO, evnp. the dissolved KtjO, add 15 cc. 
0.5 N II2SO4, make to 1 10 cc., distil at the rate of alnml*! 
chop per spc., cpUlcting ten iO-co. frui'tions and titi^ting 
each fraction Separately with 0.05 N KOH (broraothymol 
Ijlue mdicalor); for ea<*h fraciiop calc. Ri (ratio of total 
acidity distd. to that poinLto tlic total acidity of 100 cc. 
of distillate) a^d K2 (ratio of toud acidity Aistd. to that 
point to the t8tal acids in the sample) . The limits for tlic 
steveral fractions of gemuiue <il oS geranium arc: Ri — (1) 
10 -12, (2) 19-22, (3) 29.5-30.5, (4) 37-39, (5) 46 48, 
(6) 54-67, (7) (4-06, (8) 73.5-75.5, (9) 85-87, (10) 
100*; fit (10) 4>9-72. Adulteration with substances contg. 
no esters docs p6t affect Ri, but is immediately detected 
by the« lowering of Rs. Atmormal oils are occasionally 
found in which 1 ’or 2 of the rousts, fall outside the limits 
given above,' and a verdict of adulteration should be given 
only when several ^ the consls. fall outside tlie above 
limits. An limits given above are for fresh oils; on aging 
(about a yr* or more) the compn. of the oil chafes re- 
sult ing in a very appreciable decre^* in [ex], a considerable 
increase in free acidity, a decease in the csttf content and, 
csi>ecially, a large increase in non-v<4atiie residue (8 9% 
for fresh oil, Over 10%, and sometimes as high as 17-18% 
for old oil) . , A. I’cipincau-Couture 

photoSSSric polarlmetr^ Y. R. Naves. Parfums Je 
France 11, 185"6(1933)(in French and English); cf. 
e. A . 27, 372.— Attention is drawn to Bruhal and Chatc- 
Iain's photoclec. pokitoeter (C. A. 26, 54%65, 5H47-8) 
and its usefulness foi^ studying essential ails A. P. C. 

* of the p^hiaiy lucohols cmitent of ossontial 


oils by ^tiialtation. L. S. Glichitch and Y. R. Naves. 
Parfums de Franu 11, 235-41(1933); cf. C. A. 28, 
675^(itt Ptonch and English) .—The inethpd of Radcliffe 
and Chadderton, as minified by G. and N., is suitable 
for the detn. of primary + secondary ales, in essential 
oils. The analsrtical charactefistics of the products (20 
ales., 32 flon-alc. compds., 7 essential oils) used in de- 
veloping and proving the method are listed. A. P. C. 

Bulgarian otto of roses and its rhodinol content. L. S/ 
Glichitch and Y. R. Navcs. Parfums de France 12, 
6*8(1934)(in French and English) ; cf. C. A. 27, 5481 . — 
Five samples of known origin and purity had the following 
analytical characteristics: d}} 0.8541 ^.8609, dlS (coefT. 
0.008) 0.8621-0.8749, [ajo (100 mm.) — 2W to— 4*’3', 
n» 1.4538-1.4603, nm (coefT. 0.00045) 1.4560-1.4025, 
f. p. 15.8-19®, stcaroptenes 7.6 20.6%, acid value 2.6 
3.6, ester v|duc 8.4 '11. 2, ester value aftet acetylation 
217.7-248.4, ester value after •formylation 15:1.9-196.9, 
esters (as CiiI?boO,) 2.93-3.9%; ales, (as CioHisO) - 
free 68.24-80.04%, combined 2.30-3.08%, total 70.93- 
83.12%; formylizable products (asthodinol) 46.3-60.75%. 
This confirms conclusively that Bulgarian otto of roses 
can contain considerably more than 40% "rhodinol," 
irrespective of the method of distn. used and tlie very 
huge variations in the stearoptene and total ale. contents. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Oil of verbena. Btablissemcnts Antoine Chiris. 
Parfums de France 12, 16(1934) (hi French and English). — 
The limits of the analytical consts. of true oil of verben’a 
( y^bena triphyUa L'lldrit.) of Southern France, based 
on the analysis of 40 lots of known purity, are: d. 0.890- 
0.912 (exceptionally to 0.920), [ajn —10® to — 18®, ii^J 
1.4793-1.4880, citral (via bisulfile) 32 *38%, sol. in 
0.5-6 vol. of ale. sometimes with turbidity on diln. 
persisting even with 96% ale. The lighter oils ore gen- 
erally the most active and have the lowest citral contents. 
Distn. of a lot of flowers harvested at Grasse in I9:i3 gave a 
normal yield of oil having sotue4rhat abuonual character- 
istics, as follows: dj» 0.8990, [o(]d —9® 10', n^ 1.41^8, 
aldehydes (as citral) 50.6%, prinuiry ales, (as CioHuO 
by cold phthalization) 5.1%, sol. in 1.2 vol. of 80% ale. 
with pptn. of paraffin above 8 vol. and in 0.1 vol. of 96% 
ale. with pptn. of paraffin above 4 vol. A. P.-C. 

Oil of angelica roots. • ^tablisS^ments Antoine Chiris. 
Parfums de France 12, 10(1034). — Thu limits given by 
Gildemcister for the coasts, of this oil are applicable to 
Freilch oils, except that if If should be 1.476 1.483, in- 
stead bf 1.476 1.478. The majority of French oils fall 
vi^thin the following limits: du 0.86:3-0.875, [a]n 19*25®, 
1.479-1.482, acid value 0-2.4, ester value 11-19. 
At batch of ^Id roots gave a heavy oil with the following 
consts.: du 0.938, [aln 0®26', 1.4922, acid value 

14.7, ester value 47.6, sol. in 1 .5 or more vol. of 80% ale. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

* The constants of oil of clary sage. Georges Igolen. 
Parfums de France 12, 34-5(19:34) (in French and English) . 
— ^Analysis of a large no. of oils produced in Southern 
France in the course of the last few yrs. gave the following 
limits for the analytical consts.: dn 0.8976-0.911, |a]ii 
from — 7® to — ^20® (generally from — 8.3® to — 11®) 
ifV 1.4648-1.4668, acid value 0.lA).7, ester value 140- 
194.1, esters (as linalyl acetate) 49-67.9%, ester value 
after cold formylation 238.9-259.7, frequently sol. in 
3-5 vol. of 70% ale. with turbidity on diln., sol. in less 
than 1 vol. of 80% ale. without turbidity on diln. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The ethereal oil of llie Amerieen spruce Pieea alba Lk. 
(Picea canadensis Sarg.). Oust. Komppa. Ann. Acad. 
.Sci. Fennicae A3B, No. 8, 8 pp.(lg33)*— The oil, con- 
stituting 0.3% of the dry twigs and needles, had dS® 
0.9236, fit® 1.4733, [a]V 18.32®, acid no. 1.87 and ester 
no. 46.67. Its properties are thus different from those of 
com. American spruce oil, which is l-r<Aatorv and*1ia.s an 
ester no. of 105-16. The coflslituentA isolated include 
d-pinene, dipentene, f-limonefie, d-comphor (5-8%), 
bornyl acetate, active fenchyl ak. (0.03%) and cedhiene. 

K. V. Thimaun 
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The diitribtttlon of nicotine in cigaret amoke. Adolf 1 
Wenufich. Chem.-Ztg, 58, 21)6-7(1834); cf. Nagy, C. A. 
26, 4412.--;- The amt, of nicotine passing undiangcd into 
smoke varies ilith the rate of smoking. By himiing the 
cigaret in a closed vessel and passing the smoke through a 
series of wash bottles con(». dil. HiS04 the whole contents 
of the smoke coukl be recovered. The nieptine was 
steam-distd. and ppld. as the dipicrate. On giovnng 
without suction 4^1% of the total nicotine was recovered . 
Trom the smoke; with intermittent glowing and suction ' 
(normal smoking) 25% was in the ma^p smoke stream and 
14% in the secondary stream from the glowing portion. 
However, with rapid continuous suction the corresponding 
figures wer^80 and 3%, resp. The stumy underwent no 
cnrichnicnt in nicotine. Similar results were obtained 
from 3 makes of cigarets. lletice with normal smoking 
more than 50% of (he nicotine is deccnripd. (cf. Kovalenko, 
C. d.26,6(J66). K. VrThimaim 3 

The chemical study of ma huang. A\/ce H. Hayden 
and C. H. Jordan. J. Am. Assoc. 22, 016 25 

(1933).— -The imported ma huang consists of the mixed 
and broken xiarts of several species of Ephedra. The com. 
drug was studied. Total volatile constituents of 4 samples 
4.7 5.5%. Two samples were subjected to various 
successive solvents: x>ctr. ether 1.57 1.05; EiaO 1.34 
1.35; CHCb 0.58-0.07; KlOAc 4.47-4.72; Ut OH 10.28 
nJ23; HsO 0.35 10.40; insol. residue 72.32 TO.IH.'i; ^ 
crude filler 19.5 24-. 16%; UtaO-sol. ext. 0.523-0 736; 
.sol. in 50% KtOII 19.7 21.46; IIjO-sol. 10.1 15.m>; 
benzene ext. 2.1-2.5<)%. Eight methods of assay for the 
drug were compared. The one found most satisfactory 
is that in which the alkaloids are liberated by Ua(OH)s; 
also the yield is higher. Mix 20 g. of <!rug with 75 ce. of 
12% Ba(OH)s .soil]., macerate 2 lirs. and piTcolate with 
25% KtOH contg. 2% NHiClH until exhausted. Remove •, 
EtOH by evapn. and shake 3 limes with CHCb. Add 
NH4OH and again shake with CHCU. Unite the solvent 
portions, evap. spontaneously, and titrate the alkaloids 
in the residue with the usual precautions. A good grade ol 
ma huang should yield 2% of total alkaloids. A cateeh il- 
tannin is present. A cryst. subslunce having gluousidal 
properties and a saponin were detected. L. E. W. 

Inc assay of preparations containing pepsin official 
in the national fonnula^. Glenn L. Jen&ns and E<lward 

M. HoshalJ.^ J. Am. rharm. Asfsoc. 22, 625-38(1033). — 
Ten prepns. contg. pepsin were pa-pd. according to the 

N. F. V. These were subjected to various assay tnelhcids. 
"iTic Greenberg method (cf. C. A. 27, 3<521) is not a]lpli- 
cable to most of these prepns. The methods bsiSed on 
proteolytic digestion of casein and subsequent bloc-kiiilg 
off of the amino group an* inapplicable. The Volhard-' 
Lfihlcin method is based on the principle th^t if caseiia^^ 
which has combined with HCl be dige.sted with pepsin 
the combined HCl is liberateil and may be til ruled. 
Coirecfions are made for the acidity of the original solii. 
and for the acidity of the pepsin soln. The meUiod is too * 
involved for x>raclicality. The method was modified as 
fi>llows: Place 3 g. of x>owd. casein, 50 cc. of 1I«0 and 
10 cc. of 0.5 N HCl in a 260-cc. flask and heal the niixl. 
to 90'’. Cool to 40” and add H20 to 80 cc. Maintain at 
40” for 30 min. with occasional shaking. Add 20 co. of H 
20% NoaSOi, agitate And tiller. To 50 cc. of the filtrate 
add a mca.sure(i excess of 0.5 N NaOH and titrate back 
with 0.1 N HCl, willi phcnolphthalcin as indicator. 

A blank is carried out with all the reagents except that (he 
pepsin soln. is not added. Just before the back titration 
Vi Ibe vol. of pepsin soln. is added to ccirrecl for the 
acidity of the pepsin. The standard is prepd. by running 

a series of assays on iH*psin of known strength. The 
methodiis as accurate^as the egg albumin digestion method. ° 
C>n pepsin prepns. the method checks wiUiin 10%. 

L. E. Warren 

Assay of glycerine of bismuth. Joseph L. Mayer. J. 
Am. Pkarm. Assoc. 22, 66:J(1933).— The N. F. V. em- 
ploys the HiS method for the assay of glycerite of Bi. M. 
used this method: Measure 5 cc. of the prepn. into a 
400-cc. beaker. Add 100 cc. of HiO and heat to boiling. 
Add coned.* HCl until the ppt. at tirsl formed dissolves. 
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Add NHfOH until a tuijbiditjr occurs. .Add HCl until 
clear. To the boiling soln. add an excess of 10% (NH4}i- 
POi, drop by drop. Allow to settle Odd cMlect the BiP04 
in a weighed Gooch crucible. Wash, dry, place in a Ni 
crucible and heat to const, weight. BiPOi* X 0.7003 m 
nifOi. The method is simple, accurate rad rapid. 

, L. E. lyarren 

Detennination of the apeckic gravity of paraflBn. Bcrl 
> S. AULodt. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 22, 653-4(1933).— 
The U. S. P. X gives the d. for paraffin but prescribes no 
methods for its detn. A method is given for detg. Ihd'd. 
of yellow wax. This method (nuidified to warm the EtOH 
from “3H-40®** to “42-45®'*) was applied to a san^ilc of 
paratiin. 'fhe value found was 0.889. By the sinker 
method the value was 0.888. ^vcral mixts.' of KtOH 
and HiO were made iif such proportions that their den- 
sities varied from that of paraffin to thit of wax. The 
densities of these mixts. were thken*\vith a pycnhnibtcr. 
By placing a globule of the paraffin in each of^& mixts. 
the (1. may be road from the known d. of the diln.' « 

% L. E.' Warren 

A study of vehicles for medicines. Bernard Panins, 
H. A. Dyniewicz and J. M. Dynicwicz. J. Am'.Vharm, 
A^wc. 22, 655-8, 751-4(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4028.-.-* 
Many methods havc^ been suggested for preps, aromatic 
elixir. F., D. and D. formulate certain principles neces- 
sary to observe if any imprevement in the iirocess or 
product is to iic hoped for. Jl) ViscosiTy must be 
kept low until after daritication.* (2^ Filtr^ivn*lhrougli. 
talcum or other absorbent t^owden must 1* abandoned 
lx*cause of the losses of oil and time and change jin pn. • 
(3) Pptn. of the oils in too fine globu]e.s must be ajlroided 
to prevent pass ige Vhniugh paper, df lhc‘c»nipd. 
spirit of orange* is ai filed to the mixed solvents and Hhf ) 
is used instead of sirup Utc subdivilion of tlie oil is Wis- 
factory. (4) Retention of ’any portion of the scuveiil 
until after clarincatioti must be avoided, else the Tnepn. 
will not be said, with oil. A satisfactory formula is: 
Mix 250 cc. of Eton with 55 cc. of HiQ. add 12 cC. of 
compd. spitil of orange and agitate vigorously occasionally 
for 24 hrs. Kilter through hard x>aper, dissolve 320 g. of 
sucrose in the tiltnite and add diluted EtOH (2H20:1KI- 
OH) to make 1000 cc. ' 'Isoalcoholic elixirs'* arc such as 
arc designed to contain the sainu^ quantiti' of BtOU as the 
menstruum of the galenical presgffbed. An “acmeous" 
elixir and an “alcohfdic** elixir are prepd. whibh are 
miscible in all proportions. If these Vere made official 
the physician woulcfi prescribe them in tfic pmper pio- 
portious to meet the EtOH content of the galenical de- 
sired fti the prescription. * J^. E.^Warrer 

Chemical study of two Chinese drugs. ^ Daniel .Tsao 
and E. V. Lynn. ’ J. Am%Pharm. Absoc. 22, 720-2(1933)9 
-( I ) Fang Keng is the root ^of Siler divaricatum, Peu^ 
cetlanum rigianm or P. terebinthaceum, Xlm drug has a 
sweet, aromatic and inncilannoiis taste. The material 
studied was purchased atfil wis not identified as any single 
one of the specje.s mentioned. By the A. O. A. C. methods 
the ground root gave: loss at 100® 11.84; totkl asli 

4. .34; reducing sugars 6.4; sucrose 5.1fk; pentosans’ 
1J.46; starch (by acid hydrolysis) 2.21; starch (by* 
diastase) 1.60%. To successive solvents the ground 
root yielded: petr. ether total 2.18; volatile 0.51; 
Et*0 total 1.24; volatile 0.38; EtOH 7.90; IIiO 13.77 7o. 
Tannins and allmloids were absent, 'flexes of unidentified 
acids were found. EtOH and HiO exts. given pr^ly to 
rau produced no toxic effects. (2) Hsiung Ch'iung is 
the root of Conioselinum univittalum Turez., an umbelli- 
ferous, cultivated plant. The active ingredient is a ifela- 
tile oil which has been examd. repcsftedly. Roots wjerc 
purchased in the open market but not furtlftr identified. 
Proximate analysis yielded: volatile oil at 100® 19.82 
total ash 3.01; reducing sugars none; starch |p2S.95; 
protein (N X 6.25) 2.26; EtaO ext. 9.66; crude fiber 
4.68; tannin 0.38%. Alkaloids were absent. To suc- 
eesstve solvents the drqg yielded: petr- ether total 
7.5:i; volatile 0.65; EtfO toUl 8.30; volatile 1J32; 
EtOH 15.73; H*0 16.43%. Fixcjl/oil was obtained by. 
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extn, with BtsO and disto. of th^ volatile oil: da 0.04672; 
»V. 1*4821; acid no. 31.5aand 31.0; sapon. no. 205.2 
and 200.4; ester no. 471.1 ; uusaponifiable 1.55 and 1.04*/; ; 
1 no. 70.34 and 71,2^ K.-M. no. 0.1; Polenski no. 
solid acid lOr.78; liquid acids 89.22; titer test 24.;r * 
Drying tesUdodisated the oil to be about 80% as efticieiir 
as raw lipsecd oil. , A high percentage of hydroxy acids was 
indicated. The presence of phytosterols was iudieuted. 

• fL. K. Warren 

Therapeutic subdtancea derived from unsymmetrical 
bi^envl compounds. I. Some mercury tlerivatives of 
2r and f-hydroxybiphenyl. 'S. E. Harris and W. G. 
Christiansen. J. Am. Pltarm. Assoc. 22, 72.*} 7( 1933).- - 
A wi. of Hg derive of 2- and 4-hydroNybipheuyl weie 
prepd. anli their bactericichil properties sludii*d. The 
compds. inercuratpd wi^-e of 2 4yp4s, (a) siihst it tiled 
hydroxybiphenyls and {h) phthaleiius prei:^]. iroti^iyc|ioxy- 
biph^nJJL Some OU th<? compils. were brninophenoN 
phthaleu!^ cVrivs. The killing powir against Lherlhetla 
typhi in S mm. varied frotp 1-100 to 1 2r)00. L. K. W. 

A comparative study of the stability of emulsions with 
variation in the proportion of the ingredients. Lillian 
M. Lat^vhi. 7. Am, Pharm. Assoc, 22, 728-3DU0''i*‘i) . — 
S'he study had 2 objeettves: (1) to del. the effect ol 
dilns. upon the stability of emulsions of oils used pharma- 
ccuticully;* (2) to det. the limits '\>f emulsUication or 
emulsibiiity of these oils ^ under variations in the pro- 
portions of higredients. In all of the studies attt*ni]>t^ 
wbcc nmdi |2 to simulate sconditioii^ oi*cunPing in thc^ nv. 
'drug store. '’The oils»nsed were expressed almond, ca^stor, 
cod-liver, cotivmseed, raw linsivd, olive and sesame. 
Knuilsions contg. 5-55% of ^il were prepd. from each oil. 
Cracking or bn;aking did not ocx'iir in miy case. Creaming 
occurred in ciuuNiotis contg. more than 3()^f of oil but 
the creatp layer coul(4 be^sisily incorporated by agitation. 
An increase in the proportion of acacia decreases the .size 
of the oil globules m the emulsion and vice versa. An 
increase in the proporiion of H^O results in an increase 
ill the size of dijkperse<l oil globules. Emulsions of low oil 
content had the smallest oil globules. It is probable that 
the smaller the range in variation of size of oil globules 
the more stable is tlie emulsion. Emulsions can be prepd. 
of much wider range than the 1:2:4 rule w(mld indicate. 
Emulsions made ^according to this rule are not always 
opthnurn but arc sattJifactory . L. E. Wairen 

The tion-preexistenfl^of azulene in milfoil. Katheime 
Orahtun., 7. Amn Pharm, A^soev, 22, 819 24(l*7i3). — 
The preJxistenee «>f azulgne in plants^ has been questioned 
since* 1895. Ihc CllCb ext. of indfoil fl<jwers contnmsia 
coiqpd. which yifkls azulcue during steam distn.. The 
e\fd. flowbisdd not yield aziilene by steam disln. The 
nature of*! his parent cunitid. has not Ixvn asexTtained. 

• • L. K. Warren 

Piperazine derivatives atf local anesthetics. W. Biaker 
and W. G. 'Christiansen. 7. Am. Pharm, Assoi, 22, 
950-3(1^)33 ). — ^ l-ptperazbicaijlate, bn 15.3 9®, gives 
with l,3-ClC,H«OH KiCD. FA 4 Ay-hydroxy propyl)-!- 
piperazineacetate, yellow, viscous oil. Treatment vrith 
SOCl* gives Et 4-{y-chloropropyl)-l-ptpcrazineacetate, 
yellotv, visco%s*oil. Hy the action of II/NCJLCOyNa 
was obtained p-aminobettzoale of 4-Uafhethoxymethyl)-l- 
pipcraiinepropanol: viscous yellow oil. As an anesthetic 
this is comparatively inactive. 1,4-Bisifi-hydroxy-fi- 
methylhexyl) ^peras^ diphenylurethan, small platc-iikc 
crystals, m. 180-1*% was too acid for biol. testing in 2% 
soln. of the ^hydrochloride. L. E. Warren 

A modifled assay process for alkali benzoates and 
salicylates. Jacob E. Shmidt and John C. Kraut z, Jr. 
7. Am. Pharm. Atsoc, 22, 953-6(1938) .-^Tlie method 
recommended* is a modiiicalion of the Henville process 
icf . C. . 21, 1787) . Transfer 1 .5 g. of the dried salt to a 
tall iWker of 300-cc. capacity, add 75 cc. of Kt20 and 5 
drops Bf methyl orange lest soln. Tflrale with 0.5 N 
HCl with vigorous stirring until a permanent pink color 
is produced in the aq. layer. The method is superior 
to the U. S. P. X process in accuracy and time required. 

L. K. Warre.i 

* Bsoential oil in deSert plants. IV. Examination of Ike 

♦ I . . • 


oil of Tetrademk glabrata. Maxwell Adams and Gregory 
R. Adams. 7. Am, Chem. Soc. 56 , 991-2(1934); ct. 
C. A. 28 , 1814*. — The approx. % compn. of the oil ot 
Tetra^iia* glabrata extd. by steam distn. 14: a-dipentciu 
16, dipt*ntcne 25, aldehyde fractions 10, caryophvllcne 8, 
nonacosam* 7, ketone 1, colophoniutn and unidentified 
terQefies 34. 'Hie k(*tone gives a 2,4-dinit ropheuylhydra- 
zone m. i;i2 3®. C. J. West 

Notes from the lab. of the Abt . fiir Trinkhraniitweiii u. 
Likorfabrikation Icoloribg herbal exLs.] (Luckuw) 16 . 
h'unction of essential oils m plants (Hruno) IID. Meat 
prepns. [use in Dharmucyl (Henry) 12. Thermal analysis 
of the system *uniii>yruie chloretunc [use treatment 
of diseases! (Rychtcrownn) 2 . Jasiniue perfumes (Rii- 
zicka, Pfeiffer) 10. Piiniying liquiil toilet soaps and per- 
iuined liquids (Russ, pat . 31 ,5.37) 27 . Oxidation tn'odiicts 
(having disaifectmg ptopertiesj of S cijiitg. derivs. of 
high fatty acid5<i;. S. pat. 1,949,8:18) 27 

Thompson, C. J. S.: A Cuniiu^diuni of the Pharitia- 
coiHMos and b'oi imikirios. l^iidon: John Bale, tions 
and Danielsson, Ltd. 381 pp. lOs. 6d. 

livelier. A.: Pour Ic parfnmeiir amateur ou pro- 
fessioimel. Cominetit pr^paicr extraits et caux jiarfiim^es 
laits et lotions de toilette, pemdre^, faids, pomuKides, eold- 
creatns, bandolines, 6pilatoites, teintines eapillaires. 
2nd ed., revised. Paris: Dulxiis & Hauer 189 pp. 

“Medicamenta,** guida teorieo-pratiea pei sanitari. 
4th ed. Milan: Cooperativa b'armaceutiea. 2 vols. 
3112 pp. 1. 100. Reviewed in Nomenclatura Mm. 4, 
.39(1934). 

MedUm und Clieinie. Abhandlimgen mis di‘ii medi- 
zinischen-chcmisi'lieii Forschungsstatten der I. CL i*ar- 
lienindustne Akt.-Cies. Bd. II. Ia*verkiisen : Bayer- 
Meister-Luciiis. 425 pp. M. 10. 

Zur Eiiifiihrung in die Phatiyai'opoea Helvetica. 5tli 
ed. Zofmgen: WepfinKomin. 213 pp. M.7. 

Pharmaceutical compounds. I. O. I'arbcnitid. A.-(v. 
Ft. 757,989, Jan. 8, 19.34. Usehd compds. aie prepd. by 
ht.iling aliphatic a,b>-diainiuo carlnixylic acids (in wiiieh 
at least 1 II atom is fixt d to the* of the amino gtoup not 
occupying the or-positioiO with aliphatic ureihaiis, in the 
absence of water, and, if necessary in the presemx- of con- 
densing agents. 3'he amino group occupying the cK-fxisi- 
t ion is 1 si imiteetcd by subsiitueiils. !«;xaniples are given 
o4 thc*prcpn. of a-bcnzoyl-3-carbaniido6niitliine and a- 
.bcuzoyl-(i)-i\r-acetylearbaiiiidolysine whieli is transformed 
to the corresponding oi-cartiamidolysiiic by sapon. 

7*^ Medicinal tablets. Rich-ird Passek. Ck^r. 593,145, 
Feb. 22, 1934 (Cl. .30A. 9.02). 'fhe manuf. of tablets 
horn finely powd. niatetials is facilitated by nddn. of a 
• small proportion of dtied milk or of a product obtained 
by spray -drying a hoinngciii/ed mixt. of skim milk and an 
easily hardened fat. 

Medicinal compositions containing colloidally dis- 
persed sulfur. Hans Kaiifiiiaim. H. S. 1,949,797, 
g March 6. A II polysiulfide is admixed with a medium 
which is siilislantially iniiiiiscible«witli water, such as 
CHCii and talcum or an ointment base and the H poly- 
sullide is dccotiipd. by means of water. 

Putting up medicines, etc., in gelatin capsules. Karl 
Lfideckc. Ger. 593,271. Feb. 23, 19.34 (Cl. HOh. 9.03). 
Oils or fats are eiuiilsiffcd, with the aid ot a choline soap, 
in neutral or alk, aq. solns. which normally dissolve gelatin, 
whereby compns. are obtained which, when put up in 
gelatin capsules, do not dissolve them. 

Therapeutic ^endroitin compoimis. Lathan Jl, Cran- 
dall, Jr. U. S. 1,950,100, Match 6. Various details and 
moditications of pro<x*durc arc descrilicd for obtaining 
from cartilage non-toxic Mg, Ca and Fe%alts of chupdroiiin 
and chondroilin-sulfuric acid, suitable Jor the treatmciil 
of diseases such as migraine, urticarial eruptions, piptic 
ulcers, multiple sclenisis, various allergic phenomena, 
cachectic stales assoed. with hepatic cirrhosis, obstruc- 
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tions in biliw oittfloir. general nutritkHwl diatfir> i 1,950,132» Maivb 6. A ecmplex douAe nit o{ Bi witb 
banccs and especially in nutrilton in cases of Eck fistulae. mannitol and gluconic actd i%suiteble frf use in soln. liy 

Separating quinm tnm euquinine. S. A. Blgazin. injection. Snnilar compda, may bg loHned by use* of 

Russ. 31,441, Oct. 31, 1933. The aq. soln.^of quinine glycerol, crythBriLol or adonilol insteM of mannitol and by 

and euquinine salm is treated with^ Na acetate to ppt. the use of tartaric, mlicyltc or lactic acid instead of glu- 

euquinine, which is then jirashed with hot water to re- (dnic acid. Various details of prepn. are giveq. 
nuwe quinine salts. . Salt mixture. Karl M. Seifert (to Griffith Labora- 

Separating adrenaline from suprarenal organs. A.* A. tones). U. S. 1,950,459, Mmch 13. A* powder skit mass 
Shmuk, N. 1. Gavrilov and A. M. Krasilnikov. Russ. ^ is formed the particles of mich consist predominantly 

31.582, Oct. 31, 1933. In the electrolytic sepn. of od- of NaCl with a minor proportion of another assoed. salt 

renaline the cathode is surrounded l^y a stream of COi such as K1 a* other therapeutic agents, etc. (luminaus 

or another inert gas to protect the adrenaline from oxida- conipns. also being described). , 

tion* I^atives. Richter Gedeon VegyjEszeti Gy4r R. T. 

Bismuth ^boxylates. Sociklk des uaines chimiques Hung. 108,773, March 1, 1934. Isatin or its jderm. are 
Rh6ne-PouIenc. Brit. 402,702, Dec. 4, 1933. See Fr. condensed with phenols or their hi^ologs, and may 1^ 
752,708 ( C. A . 28, 1 1 45®) . mixed with protective esUoids or Udsortgmts. 

Soluble compounds of arsenic, an^ony and bismuth. Bioacti|s matter. Ir4n Hassau. Hung. 107,509, Dec. 
I. G. Furlxmind. A.-G. (Hans Schmidt, inventor). Ger. 3 1, 1933. uxts. ot hormones or o«gans«are mixed with plant 

590.582, Jan. 5, 1934 (Cl. I2q. 32.30). Addn. to 573,538 or animal fatty oils and irradiated with infm^aCd rays. 

(C. A. 27, 4350). Sol. derivs. of aminourylars(mo- To shorten the time necessary for irradiatiem, Yirg. and 

arsenic, -antimony or -bismuth compels, of the getuTol inorg. salts (clilorides, carboriatep, nitrates p siucatel, 

formulas (NH8ArAs)nAsm, (NH2ArAs)«Sb« or (NHi- stearates, etc.) of Ca, Mn, Bi, Hg, A1 nr Mg. are added. 

ArAs)«Bin, arc obtained by treating the derivs. with The mix!.* is dried and converted to powders or ^orpo- 

alkylene oxides or their derivs., alone or in the presenc*e rated in liniments. • 

of CHsO-bisulfitc or CHiO-sulfoxylale. Thus, 4-hy- Hormones. Allen 3c Hanburys Ltd., Norman Evers 
droxy-:)-aminophenylarsenoucctate in epihydrin ale. is and Cyril J. Kastlnad. Bkit. 402,433, Deis. 4, 1P33. 

treated with SbCli to give the As-Sb coniixl. Other ^ Hornione-conlg. liciuids are obtained from parathyroid 

examples are given. gjand by adjusting the valbes of exts. of the gland, 

, Bthylhydrocupreine derivative. Laboratori Biochimsd made by treatment with alkali golns., to 4.%-5.p, •e. 

S. A. Brit. 4C^,i88, Dec. 21, 1933. See Gcr. 557,448 with HiS04, sei>g. iusof. matter, adding ale. toVpf* alkali* 

( C. A . 27, 810) . sulfates, sepg. ppts. and evapg. off the ale. The^ 

Esters of smino alcohols. F. Hoffmami-La Roche & aq. soln. after pplii. may be further treated wilih ale. ' 
Co. A.-O. CV‘r. 591,077, Jaii. 25, 1934 (Cl. 12q. 33.01). and U8SO4, allowed to stanB, adjusted to pn 4.S with 

Addn. to 580,247 (C*. A, 28, 577^). Esters of optically alkali, filtered and freed from ale. by evapn. .1 

active aryl-substituted aliplvitic acids with ales, of the •> Hormones. Schcring-Kahlbaipn A.-O. Brit. 402,344, 
formula KR'C(CIl20H)CHsNR8, in which R is an alkyl Dec. 21, 1933. Crystd. derivs^ of germinal gland Uupuones 

group and R' is II or an alkyl group, are prepd. by stand- arc prepd. by combining the hormones with quinoTine. 

ard products are of therapeutic value. l>un* hormnnes may be obtained by.decompg. the con\pds. 

The following compds. hiwc been obtained: (1) esters of with dil. acids. In an example follicle hormone is hdhted 
/-o-phenyl-/f|-hydroxyproptonic acid with 2,2-dimcthyl- with an equal wt. of quinoline, the wholc®solidifying to a 
3-diethylaminopropanol (I) (HCl suit [a]p — 37**), and crystal paste on cooling. 

2, 2-dimethyl -3-beuzylmethylaminopropaiiol (I alp — 30^); Impregnating bandages, etc., with iodine. Asociaci6u 

(2) esters of d-a-phenyl-/3-hydroxypropionic acid with I de productores de yodo de Chile. Ger. 593,329, Feb. 2*1, 

U0I0 ^T**), 2,2-dimeth]^l-^-dimethylaniinopropanul ([ajo ^ 1934 (Cl. 30i. 8.01). Addn. to 585,197 (C. A. 28, 1474*). 
44®), and 2,|^-diniethyl^3-pipcridinopropanol (faJu 39®). 'Ilie process of Gi*r. 586,197 is {TppUed Hi) bandages, etc.. 

Mixture! of lecithin and oil. Noblce H.ThdrlG. m. b. made partly of material other IkKia silk, e. g., cotton, 

H. Fr. 769,007, Jan. 27, 1934. Mixts. of lecithin and oil rayon or wool. , 

wliich will keep arc made by mixing soy-l)caii residues With Disinfectant!. Lchn & Fink Fr. 759,005, Jan. 27, 
glycerol, conccl. solns. of sugar, molasses or a sotn. of 1934. A disinfectant is compo^Q of an aq. dispersion of 

dry sugar in dry glycerol. * tcrtiai^y p-ainylphenol. If disinfectants such as cresols 

Sul&r compounds of monoses. Kali-Chemic A.-G.' and xylenols arc added, the efficacy of the yiiiA. is nffich 

(Wilhelm Weber and Oskar Herrmann, invemors). Gerow in excess of the arithmetical mean of the 2 disinfectants. 
590,580, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. ]2o. 23.a3). /-Fructose, d- Composition for germitidal and other uses from caaheis 
glucose, etc.’,' arc treated with aq. or aq.-alc. .solns. of nut shell liquet. Mortimer T.tHarvcy (to Harvcl Corp.). 

HCNS. Examples are given. The products have Ihera- U. S. 1,950,(^, March (1. A distillate isq^oduced from 

peutic uses. * cashew nut shell liquid uuder atm. pressure and at a temp. 

Choline salts of bile acids. Kgon Glffcksmann. Ger. range of about 300-4(X)® wl&ch is df germicidal phenoUe 

593,258, Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. i2o. 25). These salts arc character. 

prepd. by treating bile acids with choline, or by double Depilatory cream. Kva Dessco and Mrs. K. Novkgh.. 
decouipn. between salts of bile acids and of choline. Hung. 107,485, Dec. 1, 1933. The crpam consists of 

Examples are given of the prepn. of choline cholate and 8 BaS 40, American petrolatum 300, spermaceti 100,' 

desoxycholulc. The products are useful as purgatives, stearin 70, tineture of iodine 16, K3CO1 15 and water 400 

Antiscorbutic agent. Chinoin Gy6gyszer- 6s Vegy6s- g., made up to creamy consistency, 
zeti Tenn6kck Gykra. Hung. 108,184, Feb. 1, 1934. Solid perfumes. V. Ya. Serdyukov and P. S. Shanda- 
Thc juice of fresdi or dried fruits (c. g., of paprika) is rovskil. Russ. 31,533, Oct. 31, 1933T\ Melted acetanilide 

mixed with a soln. of a heavy metal salt (e. g., acetate of is mixed with MgO or ZnO or with ZnCOt and^aromatic 

Ba or Fb): the ppt. is sepd. and decompd. by HaS or cryst. substances are introduced. Such substances may be 

H8SO4. The freed active matter is coned, and purified heliotiopin, coumarin, etc. Beeswax with steariq or 

by recrystn. « Na soap may«al90 bp added “and finally scent from syn- 

Subf4fuice for cancer treatment. Evagoros J. Oeorgiou. • ihclic aromatic substances and essential oihLare incorpo- 
Brit. 403,309, Dec. 21, 1933. A substance for treating rated. , ^ ^ - 

malignant tumors, especially cancer, is obtained by pptg. Tissue filler for corpses. Rrling H. Haabstao (t<r 
scrum from tiie blood of individuals in an advanced stage Hydrol Chemic^ Co.). U. S. reissue 
<rf pregnancy with ale., sterilizing the ppt. with ale., Areissueof original pat. No. 1,899,665 (C. A. 27, 1^8). 
taking up the ppts in NaCksoln., e, g„ physiol, salt soln., Nicotine from tobacco. Tobacco By-Products & Chwni- 
and removing the residual ale. by heating in vacuo. cal Corp. Fr. 758,487, Jan. 18, 1934. Ftpc ntc^ine is 

Bismuth salts suitable for use in treating nrphilis, etc. expelled along with steam from tobacco and passed throi^n 

Maxwell M* Becker (to George A. Breofr& 6).). U. S. an aq. soln. of an acid which comjj^es with the iMCoUqc. 
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to focin a Mlt, thf ractioa belnR exothermic, me soln. 1 proved by addn. of 10-85% of lol. carbohydraUi such ae 
IS coned, and the steam uaeib to ext. more nkotine. An sumu. 

app. is de^Mln drn^. Ttoatmeat of tobacee waste. Rudolf Hofmann. Oer. 

Agmt to dotoxie«Ucit of tobaeeo amdin. Lorind 60.3, 25», Feb. 23, 1034 (O. lOp. 11.10). Fobaceo waste 
Osvald. Htinif, l()8p646p March 1, 1034. ^ Plant fibers is made alk. and steam-distd. to expel iik*otmc and other 
are satd. withsa sdbi. of ZnCls and an alkali tartrate, the* volatile bases, and the residue isgcarhonized in the absence 
exwss solp. is remqved and’ the product heated to 120- of air and lyashcd with water and IICl to yield a product 
. • . - useful as an adsorbent. The adsorbent may be used to 

_ Toba^.SergjUMPawlowski and Sz)mron Wojtowicz. ^ recover amniotiia-frec nicotine from the steam-distn. 
Oer. fi00p652, Jan. 1034 (Cl. 79^. 1). Tobacco is im- products. 

# 
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Hydrolysis of masnesium diloiide. G. I. Chufarov 
and A* K Lohvitzkaya^ Ralil (U. S. S. it.) 1037, No. 8, 
24-8,- T3«l^elop a method for prepn. of MgO and llCl 
from MaC^a.dHsO and ccduce the steam consumption 
required by .the proccas fomicHy reported, a no. of e\pts. 
were performed, which ^ew that drying of MgCl2.6HaO in 
2 stagey* 80-116'', and 116 150", under atm. *picssure 
produci^J a porous salt ofdhe following approx, compn.: 

67-71 , MgO 1 9, H,0 32 -20%. This salt casdy liy- 
droly^sed in 15 min. with steaiil at 6(X)i': 0.7 part by wt. 
of steam was consumed to 1 pait MgO fonned. Yields of 
15 g. MgO (contg. less thin 1% CIO and 30 35% IlCl 
were obtqineA from 100 %. MgCU. Steam consumption 
was redutcc?19 times by raising thehydrolvsis temp, tiom 
460" to 600". . • James Sorrel 

Hew growth in the production of liquid xarbon dioxide. 
A. I. Solpv'ev. /. Chem. Ltd, (Mosepw) 1934, No. I, 
7(5-7, — factories should be locatda near the point 
where the CO3 is to lie ust|l. 11. M. Lcicestei 

The conversion of a |;a8 containing methane and other 
hydrdcarbons by a continuous process. V. A. Kar/havm 
and A. G . I,^ush. /. ( 7irm. Ind, (Moscow) 1934, No. 1, 
34-8; cf. r. . 28, 1 4/61,— Such a gas is first healed to 
050“ ill a cast f'e tube, 'Hie heavy hydrocarbons de- 
compose ind deposit C, which must be burned out every 
5 7 days. The gas is tlien mixed with 20 8% Oi and 
passed over a Ni catalyst deposited on chamotte. Partial 
burning of the Ha and CO raises the temp, to 1050 1100" 
This yields a gas ctmtg, not more than 0.5% CIIi, which 
may be jused for Nils Mlhcsis after removal oi the CO 
Poisoning of the catalyst by S conipds. is leversible and 
blight at high Iciiips. II. M. Leicester 

Possible means for avdiding phosgehe formation in thq 
thermal decomposition of carbon tetrachloride.^ B. 
Biesdlski. Hwgeie. Chem, 47, 149-51(1934). —A no. of 
substances, were investigated with lesfK-ct to their ability 
tf> suppress phosgene formal ion or decrease it below tlie 
danger point in the use of CQ4 as a fire extinguisher. The 
app. which wys developed for standardization tests is 
pictured and dcscrilied. Addns. with catalytic action and 
NHa failed completely in thtir expected action. Of the 
aqiincs only McNII^ showed the desired result . K. K. 

Substituting iron scrap for zinc used for the preparation 
of hydrogen 4or, weldmg purposes. S. Kondrashkiii. 
Neft 2, No. 18, 20-1(1931). — An app. for the geueration 
of H fiom iron scrap and ILSO4 is described. A. A. B. 

Magnesium from Solikamsk camallite. I. G. Shcher- 
bakov. A'tt/A (U. S. S. K.) 1933, No. 8, 22 4. -A 
review of the methci/for dehydrating MgCL preparatory 
to electrolysis. Construction of a plant for dehydration of 
MgQs operated by the process developed at Unikhim is 
recommended, f.>., dehydrating MgC]2.6HaO at 400-60** 
without melting carried out in 2 stages ; (q) heating 

to remove iuo^L of th# H2O and (h) final drying in dwtro- 
lytic Cli in the presence of powd. C in specially designed 
dHersz James Sorrel 

Comicvsrcial extraction of bromina mm sea water. 
Leroy C. Stewart. Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 301-9(1934). — 
water contains 70 p. p. m. of Br. Previous processes 
(cf. Stine, C. A. 23, 5014) uaed the reaction 3NaBr 
+ 3CI, + >hNH, - C.H,Br,NH, -h 3Naa + 
3HC1. The new proueip involves oxidizing NaBr-contg- 


brines by CL to set ftcc Dr, blowing out Br by air, absorb- 
ing Br from aii by Na^COi to form NaBr, from which Br 
can be obtained as usual or converted into CaHtBra. At 
present, 15,000 lb. of Br per day is recovered as CaH4Bii 
at a yield of over 90%. E. M. Synimes 

Obtaining bromine from bore-hold water in the form of 
tribromophenol. A. G. Halchikov, J^. A. Demidova and 
V. S. Efremov. J. Chem. hid. (Moscow) 1934, No, 1, 
58-65.— Acidified bore-hole water, from which the Ta has 
been removed, is treated with exactly 1.2 ecpiivs. of PhOH 
and 3 equivs. of Cla tier equiv. of Br,. The reagents are 
added simultanuouslv and the niixt. is well stiired for 4 
mill. 'File ppt. is allowed to settle for 25-;t() iiiiii. at 28", 
with 2 short periods of light stirring. CsHaBriOH i4 
obtained in 85.4% yield. This is fiisisl with NaOH to 
lecovcr the Br2 as NaBi . Full details of com. ofierutions 
are given. I'he amts, of Cla and PhOH used may be 
somewhat rcducisl when large quantities are used. 

, If. M. Leicester 

The recovery of fluorine-containing gases in the suner- 
phosphate Industry. V. G. Timoshev. J. Chem. ind. 
(Moscow) 1934, No. I, 66-72. — The theoretical reasons 
for the various steps in the absorption of Sih\ are discussed. 

H. M. Leicester 

New American iodine industry. G. Ross R(>bert.son. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 370-8(1934). -Oil-well brines in 
southern California are sand-filtered, AgNOa in amt. 
equiv. to the I present is added, together with a small amt. 
of FeCb, settled, coned. vHCl added, scrap Fe added, 
pptd. Ag removed for re-use, leaving Fei\, which is 
(n*ated with CL, Na2Cr207 and II2SO4, or NaNOi and acid, 
Pl’tgal, which is melted under coned. lIiS04, removed and 
cooled.* The C process involves treating clarified brine 
with lIjSOi ill amt. equiv. to the NaNOt added later, 
farther settling, adding NaNOf in amt. equiv. to the I 
^*sciit, treating with activated C to absorb the I set free, 
mtering, tre4*ting the C contg. I with NaOH to form Nal, 
which is converted into I by H2Cr04-H2S04. E. M. S. 

Obtaining iodine from natural bore-hole water without 
preliminary acidification. A. G. Bafehikov and V. A. 
Evstigneev. J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 1934, No. 1, 64>- 
7. -The II2O is shaken with 10% of its vol. of kerosene, to 
remove impurities. It is then shaken for 6-8 sec. with 
10% of fresh kerosene and Ca(OCl)a equiv. to 15 g. of 
active CL per 1. Free I2 is formed and dissolves in the 
solvent. The kerosene layer is then treated with aq. 
Na2vS02f which reduces the I2 to Nal. The NotSOi soln. 
is shaken with fresh kerosene exts. until it contains 2-3% 
I2. The latter is then liberated with KClOj, and is 90% 
pure. This method is much cheaper than the acid process. 

H. M. I.»eioester 

Stability of a new chlorine product. R. H. Aguilar and 
Lourdes Ocampo. Philippine J. SH. 52, 281-5(1933). — 
•Lime water is satd. with Cl under specified conditions and 
evapd. to dryness, producing a high-test hypoclfiorite. 
A freshly prepd. sample contained 01% of available Cl: 
after 2 yn. 35%. Stored for 8 months at 10" there was a 
loss of 2.46% of available Cl; at 2ff", 7.80%., This 
product was more stable than qpdinary pleaching powder 
under conditions in the Philippines. J. C. Munch 

A new method of formation of rutile. Heinrich Rhcin- 
boldt and Werner Wisfcld. Ber. 67B, 375-0(1934).— 
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Artificial ciystals (oolbrksfi, 1-2 mm. lcmg« ap. gr. 4.24) 
of rutile (pure TiOi. free from Cl) were prepd. by passing 
1<)4 g. TiCU heated on an oil bath at 134-6*^ and 0| (1.5 1. 
per hr.) for ft hrs. through a porcelain tube heated to 
aliout 700**. Thus 35% of Che TiCU was oxidised. At 
and 000^, 15 and lfi%, resp., were oxidized. The 
distillate was treated several times in the same manner. 
No oxychlorides seemed to be present. A. E! BciUkh 
Industrial utilization of waste materials obtained in the , 
' manufacture of alumina from kaolin. P. P. Budnikov. ‘ 
Chem.~Ztg, 57, 1000-1(1933). — Residues from the manuf. 
of AliOi front kaolin by the NasO-(!aO process have the 
compu. SiO, 20.48, AUQs 7.59, Fe,Q, 1 .35, CaO 28.50, K,0 
1.97, NasO 13.18, ignition loss 20.72%. •Used in suitable 
proportioir (5%) the residue serves as a catalyzer in the 
manuf. of anh^riU cemml and as a mixt. (10%) in the 
manuf. of anhydrite^lomite cement. When lindy ground 
and mixed with normal sand (1:3) in the K^uhl process it ' 
makes a good binder. * O. W. Willcox 

Waking up pyrites slag from sulfurid acid production 
into copper sulfate and insecticides or fungicides. 1. N. 
Pomerantsev and D.*K. Sorkina. J. Chem. Ind. (Mos- 
cow) 1934, No. 1, 47-54. — One part of ground slag is 
extd. with 3 parts of 1% HsS 04 . Each soln. is used for 6 
fresh extns., 1 % H 1 SO 4 being used each time. Of the Cu 
in the slag, 78.7% is removed, and about half as much Fe. 
Addn. of air during the extn. fails to oxidize the instol. 
.sulfides and so does not increase the yield. The ext. is 
boiled with KClOa to oxidize all the Fe; then CaCOa is 
kdded and the soln. boiled. Pe(OH)a ppts., leaving 
nearly pure CuSOa in soln. This can be obtained by 
evapn. of the soln. or the latter may be treated with 
CaCOa, AsaOa or Caa(As 04 )f to give Cu(OH) 2 .CuCOa, 
CuIlAsOa or CaaCua(As 04 ) 4 , resp. If Fe is not first 
removed, the yields of thc^compds. fall off, and NaaCOa 
must be added during their prepn. H. M. Leia*ster 
The organic ingredient of fuller's earth. O. Ikkart. 
AUgem. Od-u. FeU-Ztg. 31, 9 10^1934) . -NH 4 OH ext s. 
from 5-g. samples of stver^ earths were acidified and 
titrated with KMnOa, The aints. consumed were cqutv. 
to 0.00004-0.00130 g. of humic acid. The gravimetric 


1 the mff. control of urea-formald&vde condensation 
products is pointed out,' and the techiuc of its potentlo- 
metric de^. is described. A.« Pa^ineau-Couture 
Plastics made from asbestoe and robber base. Dewey. 

* Rev. gtn. mat. plasUques 9, 414-15, 513-15(1933) ; 10, 20-4 

• <1934) ; cf. C. A . 27, 1118, 2844, 3671^640, 4130, 4717. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

The "vegetable ivory" Imtton industry. L*. Replat. 


The making of putty plastics, in all its details. £, 
Perry. Paint Varnish PrdduAion hiff. 10, NoT. 3^10-19, 
No. 4, 24-7(1934). — Users' requirments of. putty vary 
widely. Formulations for a large no. of types of putty are 
given. • a * O. G. Sward 

The i^^ufac^e of wood flour. K.«Diesitig, P. Hey- 
3 inann and II. Kotbgiesser. Rev. ght. mat. plastiMs 9, 
665 70(1933). — A description of the produ^iefi of wood 
fioiu' suitable for use in the manuf. of plastifi. * 

Papineau -Couture 

Ethylene oxide as fumigank. A. Hasc, Arb. hiol. 
Reichs. %and~ u. Forstwirt. Berlin-Dahkm 20p 101-10 
(1932). — CaH40 has high penetrability. Sixty g. i)er cn. 
m. is toxic to insect eggs in 24, but not in 8, brs. (cf.*2. 

4, 369 -4<0( 1932^). sB. C. A*. 

* Use of thallium torpedoes [for rat control). R. E. 
Doty. Hawaiian Planters* *Rec. 37, 96 7(1933); cf. 
C. A. 27, 803 »— Torpedoes trciged with paniffii^aad cqm 
oil were eaten 4 tiini^s as readily hy ratswid wire those • 
t reat ed wit h parjEiffin alone . Tori)fidoes -dipped in parafiin 
that has been healed at loo high a temp, became yellowisfi 
in color, developed a bad Ador and were unpalitablc to 
rats. The dipping should he carried out* at a tc^p.^not 
5 exceeding 125'', to prevent decQmmi. of the paraffin.* 

' K. D. Wob 

Bordini, R. I.: Liscive liqiiide. Milan? U. IRocpli. 
12.8 pp. L. K. Reviewed in Nomenciqtura chim} 4, 39 
(1934). 


Reviewed in Nomenck^ura 


detn. of the org. matter was complicated by the difficulty 
of removing llsO. The org. ingredient has no effect upon 
the activity of the earth. Arnold M. Collins 

Concentration of U. S. S.R. gmphite ores. 1. 1 . Bckker, 
D. N. Liflyand, G. A. Dsolodkov, S. S. Petrov, S. A. 
Kamenetzkil, V. A. Glazkovskif and P. P. Solov’ev. 
Inst. Mekhanicheskol Obrabotki Poleznuikh Iskttpar- 
muikh (Inst, for Meih. Treatment of Ores) QoUccted 
Papers on ExpU. Conen., Leningrad, 1932, 212 pp. — The 
graphite industry in Russia tn 1928 reached the pre-war 
volume of 2000 tons per year. The Pribug district co^ 
tains about 225,000 tons of scaly graphite; Krivor^ 
graphite iH*cstd. at 1,5(X),OUO ton.s; the Priazov district 
has about 1,685,700 tons; and Caucasian deposits are 
estd. at 1,000,000 tons. Most of these deposits ccnitaiq 
about 80% ash and about 15% C. Other deposits are 
Kureisk and Aliberovsk, estd. at 2,250,000 and 65,000 
tons, resp. Deposits recently discovered near Khabarovsk 
are estd. at 522,316,810 tons. The graphite rcquirciiietUs 
for the year 1932-3 arc, for crucibles 3750, for clcctnjdes 
3f>(K), colloidal graplvte 2500, metallurgica] 12,000, other 
requirements 4831 tons, a totd of 20,5i31 tons. All conen. 
methods, except the electromagnetic, were tried out. 
Pine tar and kerosene, together or separately, were used as 
flotation agents. Flotation was followed by several 
washings, in some coses 5. Lab. and com.- scale expts. in 
various plants gave a large increase in the production of 
domestic graphite concentrates. Calcns. are given for 
plants to be located in various parts of the county. 
Kxptsf were also maide to dct. the best method of grinditig 
the ore. 'Fhc av. results for Russian graphites were 
graphite 11.5-25, quartz 60-60, mica 5-38, day 10 27, 
Fe oxides 0.5-2%. Numerous tables, graphs, photo- 
graphs and micrographs me given. S. L. Madorsky 
Detezminatioii of valve in the production of organic 
urea gUigaea. Maurice I>6rib4r4. Rev. gtn. mat. plas~ 
tigues 9, 406-8(1933).— llic importance of pu detns. for 


Boric acid production from borax. Emil Franke (to 

6 Cheiiiische Fabrik Gruiiau J^atidshoff & Meyer A.-G.). 

U. S. 1,950,106, March 6 . B^iax and coned. HaS 04 are 
added to a mother liquor heat to ulxml 90 100*^ and 
coiit». NasSOi and HaliOg, thus pptg. anhyd. *NaiSG 4 , 
which is filtered out of the soln.; tho filtrate ia cooled to 
30 5" t(j effec ‘1 cry.s*n. of ILBO#; the H^BOt crystals are 
ft*moved, and the mother liquor is heated to 90-IOD" foi 
further use in a cyclic process with ino/c borasLaiid cqncd. 
IisvS04. Cf. C. A . 28, 2132'. * ■ 

7 Nitric aefd. Harry Pauling. C«er. 593,440^ Fd). 26, 
1934 (Cl. 12 i. 26), Sec Fr. 752,042 (C.A. 28, 862«) . ^ 

Nitric acih. Harry Pauling. Fr. 75p,2.58, Jon. 31, 
1934. The interior of reaction chainbofs for making 
HNO 4 is provided witk heat exchangers in the form jof 
truncated cones made of good heat -coiiduc ling materials 
and mt mnted on hanging cables or chains . 

Mixture of phosphoric and hydrochlorit^adds. ^P. G. 
g Farbeniiid. A.-G. (Friedrich A. Hengldip and Knedrich 
W. Stauf, inventors). Gcr. 590,807, Jan. 11, lp34 (Cl. 
I2i. 31). The above niixt. is obtained by treatmg PCU 
with water in inm vessels. Cf. C. A. 28, 1477*. , 
nosphoric acid. Chemische FaKnk Budenheim A. -CL 
(Guido Hcdrich, inventor). Gcr. 5tfi)',370, Feb. 24, 1934 
(Cl. 12i. 31). Crude HaPOi, prepd. from crude phos- 
phates and HsS 04 , is freed from compds.*of Fe, Cr Md V, 
which color it g^een, by treatment first with an oxidizing 
,9 agent and thAi witfaf a ferrocyanide of Ba and (or) K in an 
amt. corresponding to the amts, of Fe, Cf*and V. 'The 
oxidizing agent may be PbGa, BaGa or HtOk» and th/* acid 
should lie treated at a PiOt conen. of at least ^% and 
preferably at the b. p. After the pptd. compdt. of Fe, 
etc., have been removed, the acid may be further purified, 
if necessary, by treatment with a compd. of Ba, e. 
Ba(OH)* and (or) a coifipd. of K, e. g., KlCOi, whereby 
H 8^4 and HiSiFe are eliminated « 
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Sulfiirie end alnie acids. Piem Kaefakaroff anrf 
Camme MctigiD^ Brit, mJsZd, Nov. 30, 1933. Sec 
Fr. 741,724 (CM , W, 2765) . 

Sulfuric add. I^rry PauUiig. Fr. 768, f47, Jan. 11, 
1934. ^ In a Continuous process for coiicg, residual H2W4 
wherein the highippnen. takes place by the inlroducliott 0? 
the acid into boiling coned. HiS04, the stcani wliieh 
escapes irom the dephlegmator of the vessel of high c<mcu. 
serves to coneenlratc preliminarily the dif. HtSC)4 charged 
with impurities, and a part of the steam condensed during 
thjg operation is sent back to the dephUgniator. Tht* 
^jUSOi th^ coned, is farther coned, by the gasts escaping 
from^thenigh-conen. heating before its introduction to the 
boiling acid, and tj||c steam liberated in tins 2Tid step is 
returned to the piriiminary conen. under vacuum alter 
being united with tihe strain fromatheMephlcgmutor. An 
app. is described. ‘ 

Stdfilric acid. Harry Pauling. Pr. friS./Kid; Jan. IK, 
1934. oxides of K is denitrated in a coluitin 

divided ihU^ parts, wit h steam and air. I'he air is blown 
into the lower end of.thc lowest part of the etilumu and 
liasscs in the form of a fnixt. of air and steam m counter- 
currentfwith the arid in the upi^r part, avoidiifg the ceti- 
i^ral part, while undild. steam Is introduced into the central 
tfprt. The acid traverses the 3 parts of the column down- 
wardly. • • . • 

Sulfuric acid. Ken4 Moritz. Gcr. 590,003, Jan. 16, 
1934 (Cl. 1^. 26} . The (instruction of a Ph chanilxT foi 
the prepn. at HsSOi is (%rscribed. • 

AlTkan ^jamidea. • N. V. ijlikslofbmdingsindustne 
."Nederland."- Fr. 769,040, Jan. 27, I9.it. Sec Ckr. 
688,823 (C. A. 28, 2132*). 

Alkali aulfat^B. Kali-Chckiie A.-G* (Friedrich Kiisbcrg 
and Bnino Ucblcr, inventors). Gef. 590,6.3.3, Jan. 6, 
1934 (Cl. 12/. 5). 4^kaU sulfates and MgCOi arc prepd. 
by treating an aq. sola, of, kieserite with (NH4)sCO]i or 
NII4OU COs. 'Fhe ppl., which consists of the Mg 
part of the kieseritc i^ the form of MgCOa, is ictiiovcd, 
leaving a soln. of (NH4)sS04. 'I'his is treated with solid 
alkali chloride d'nd NH4OH to give a ppt . of alkali sulfate. 

Converting alkali sulfates to hydroxides or carbonates. 
Gyiila Zork6czy and Vilmos Weisi, Hung. 10S,a'i9, Jan, 
16, 1934. Sulfates are reduced to sultides and these 
decompd. by superheated steuiii or a iiiixt. of superheat cm I 
steam and CO). * - ’ 

Alufliinates and hyofWiloric acid . I var KeiincTfelt and 
Axel Sigurd Btinnfui. Gcr. .690,tVi4, Jan. 10, 1934 (Cl. 
12m. 5).' AluniinifcToti^ materials are treated with NaCl 
in the presence of C and SO*. The' raw material is di^- 
solyed in HCl t(9 remove SiOt and the resulting, soln. 
evapd. A^ipevis described. 

Aluminuip salts. J. R. Ocigy S. a. Fr. 757,907, Jan. 
A, 19.34. Fc is removed fnnn sohis. of arid salts ol A1 by 
transforming the Fe to tho ferrous state if pewssary and 
treating the soln. with a slight excess of /9-naphthaleni - 
sulfonic acid or a sol. salt thereof and sepg. the ppt. in the 
cold by filtration. ’ 

• Alkaline earth nitrates. Harry Pauling, h'r. 758,747, 
Jau. 22, 1934. See C»cr. 588,274 (C. A. 28, 213;P). 

Decomposing ailicates. F6Ux Jourdan. Brit. 402,977, 
Dec. 14, 1933.' The silicate, e. g., 1 contg. Na, K or 1.1, 
and an*aq. soln, of acid, e* g., HCl, HNOi, arc placed m 
the higher and lowcn: parts, resp., of a closed container and 
the liquid is heated to produce a vapor which condenses 
over the silicate, tite condensate witli the dissolved sub- 
stances falling into the soln. In an example leucite is 
extd. with HNO». Cf . C. A . 28, 2474^. 

"Per compounds'* such as percarbonates and per- 
ozidea. Josef Mtiycr. U. S. i,9r4),33U, .March 6. A 
storting niat^irud capable of combining with HiOs, such as 
NoaCOi, MgO or CaO, is treated with such a restricted 
quantity of an aq. HtOi soln. and in such a uniform manner 
that a Jnobt mixt. is not even temporarily produced, and 
the water content of the product is still further reduced by 
careful (hying before the liquid is fully bound. NaCl or 
MgQi and silicate or othr^ stobilizers are used. 

Peroxide gduthma. H. Th. B6hme A.-G. Frjrwj,. 
.986, Jan. 26, 1934. ^ Brit. 403,035 (C. A. 28, 292.3«). 


Compounda of sexivalent chromium. Bozel-Maldtra 
(Socidtd industriellc de produits chiniiques). Oer. 690,- 
1*62, Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 12m. K) , These conipds. are prepd. by 
oxidizing Cr(OH)i, CraOi or materials contk. them at high 
temps, and pressure aud in the presence of an alk. or alk. 
earth base. Thus, CrjOi hydrate conig. 8l)% of ihe oxide 
is heated Jo 21K)‘3()()® in an autoclave with O at 60-100® 
atm. in the presence of NaOll, to give Na^CriO?. 

Molybdates, titanatos, tungstates, vanadates and 
uranates. Metallges. A.-G. and Max G. FrcLse. Brit: 
40;i,025, Dec. 14, 1933. - IliO-sol. compds. of Mo, Ti, W, 
V and tJ are obtained by heating materials, contg. said 
metals, with an alkali metal compd., e. g., NayCtls, in a 
directly heatei> lotaiy-tube furnace. A red(|eing agent, 

e. g., coke, coal, may be added to the charge and easily 
reducible metals, e. g., Sn, Pb, Sb, may be reduced and 
sepd. and the temaiiiiiiK charge coned., adja(*ent to the 
reduction zone, in a pasty cotfdition and tusi-d shortly 
before leaving Jhe furnace. Oxidic compds. of the alk. 
earth metals *ir similar substances that comliine with or 
expel As and S may 1 k‘ added wlicq^ these are present . 

Caustic potash and oxalic acid. Rudolph Koepp & Co. 
Chcmischc Fabrik A.-G. Fr. 760,210, Jan 31, 1934. 
K2SO4 is treated with an alk. earth formate to form 
HCOOK which IS converted to K oxalate by healing aud 
this changed to KOH and alk . isirt h o valat e . The KO H lye 
is sepd. aud the oxalate ticated with iliS04 to obtain oxalic 
acid. 

Alumina. Jean C. S^aillcs. hr. 759,012, Jan. 27. 
1934. AbOi is made by dilg. a Ca aluminate in water and 
pptg. AbOj or AliOt and CaC) by an appropriate reagent. 

Aluminum sulfate. Meniinac Chemical Co., Inc. 
Hnl. 40.3,067, Dec. 27, 193,3 Al/(S04)a is obtained by 

the reaction of sludge acid, resulting irom the refining of 
oils with llsS04, and calcined clay bodies which do not 
undergo substantial decrepitation uitdei the conditions of 
the reaction. 'Fhe acid should be dild. to 30 "35% conen. 
befoic use, sepd. hydrocarbons being icinoved. The clay 
bodies may be molded and of varums shapes and sizes. 
Extg. app. is desciilied. The lesiduc from the extn., 
after hentiug to about 700® iu an oxidizing atm., consists of 
chemically active SiO* and may be jiowd. and used for 
A filling paper or filtering and clarifying oils. Cf . C, A . 28, 
2476». 

Alum; aluminum sdlfate. Wm. B. LVw(41yn and 
Peter Spence & Sons Ltd. Brit. 402,410, Nov. 29, 1933. 
Hot HiSU4 is chculatcd through a mass of sm,ill pieces of 
uncalciiied freshly mined and (or) uiiwcatheied coal- 
niea.sure shales contg. AbO* and K«0, until the acid is 
neutralized to the required extent . As the digesting solns. 
approach neutrality they are maintained at sp. gr. 1.46- 
7<^.60 to preAvnI pptn. of basic salts contg. Al, Fe and K and 
to assist nciilralizaliun of the remaining acid. By .sepg. 
the soln. while still somewhat acid and adding (NH4)iS04 
,or KtSiOi alums are obtained. For the production of AU- 
(S04)i a fully neutralized soln. is dild. and cooled to scp. 
its K content as alum and the remaining soln. is coned, and 
cooled to crystallize Alz(S04)i. 

Ammonium sulfate. W. C. Holmes 8r Co. Ltd. Ger. 
o 593,*il2, Feb. 24, 1034 (Cl. I2k. 7). See Brit. 360,283 
(C. A. 26, 4422). 

Ammonium trinitrate. Slockhohns Superfusfat Fabriks 
Akliebolag. Brit. 4(i;i,289, Dec. 21, 1933. NH4NO. is 
caused to leact with a 90-99% HNOa and the resulting soln. 
ccxded to or Mow the m. p. of the NII4 trinitrate formed, 

f. e., 29®. The pptd. salt may be sepd. by eeiitrifugal 
separators. 

Triammemium phoaphate; potasainm carbemate. 1. G. 
? Farbctimd. A.-G. (Robert Suchy and Rudolf Schulze, 
inventors). Gcr. 593,371, Feb. 28, 6934 (Cl. 135.^7). A 
dil. vSolii. of a phosphate of K is satd. with NH| in the 
presence of suflicient (NH4)sCO| to convert all the K into 
KzCOs. A ppt. of (NH4 }iP 04 and a ioln. contg^ KsCO« 
arc obtained. A suitable sta^ng material is a 23.4% 
soln. of K:8HF04. 

Bttium oxide. Kali Chemie A.-G. Ger. 690,864, 
Jan. 13, 1934 (CL 12iw. 1). Highly porous BaO ts 
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Obtained by heating BaCO* mixed with C in a current of 
dry inert gas, CO2 and oxidixing constituents* 

Aqueous barium sulfate suspensions for x-ray pur- 
poses. B61a Moskovits. Hung. 108,01 H, March 1, 1984. 
Artificial or natural silicates (s. g., bentonite) or SiCH gel, 
with or without such colloMs as gum tragacanth, are used 
to hold BaSOi in suspension for hrs. . ^ 

Beryllium fluoride. Conipaguic dc prrKluits chimiques 
V! 61eclroni^taUurgiqucs Alais, Froges el Camarguc. Kr. 
707,932, Jan, 8, 1984. See Ckr. 580.244 ( C. A . 28, 586») . 

Calcium nitrate. Otto Kippe dnd KlOckner-Werke A.- 
G. Ger. 5t)0,855, Jan. H, 1984 (Cl. 12tii. 2) . Ca{NO,), 
is obtained, together with MgO, by treating burned 
dolomite wigh HNO^. h^xamples are givcA. 

Calcium nitrate; magnesia. KldckiuT-Werke A.X^. 
Brit. 408,054, Dec. 14, 1988. MgCJ, poor in CaO, and a 
coned. Ca(NC)R)t soln. arc obtained by pptg. a soln. of 
dolomite in IINOt by C«0 or calcined doldmite in the 
presence of NIIi or an Nlli salt, c. g., «!^H4NOt. The 
amnioiiiacai Ca(N08)s soln. obtained may be evapd. to 
recover NHi for rc-usiaand solid Cii(N03)}, or neutralised 
with IINOs to oblait) a iiiixt. of Ca(N()8)a and NIUNOj 
foi use as fertilizer. 

Dissolving cadmium with sulfuric acid in the presence of 
iron. Hurry P. Corson (to Grasselli Chemical Co.). 
tJ. S. 1 ,949,{)29, Match 0. Cd is dissolved with boiling dil. 
HxSOi soln., the Fe serving to accelerate attack of the Cd 
by the acid, 

* Copper and zinc sulfates from brass. Harry P. Corson 
(to Grasselli Chemical Co.). IJ. S. 1,949,927, March 9. 
In effecting reaction cif hot dil. HsSOi on brass, compressed 
air Is introduced into the reaction mixt. and it is main- 
tained at a temp, above 1(X)**, in acid condition and under 
superatm. pressure. 

Copper sulfate from copper* and its alloys such as brass. 

Harry P. Corson (to Grasselli Chemical Co.)* U. S. 
1,949,928, March 9. The metal is reacted upon tinder 
.su]KTatiit* pres.sure, whild heated and in the* presence of 
water, with a gas comprising SOi and O. 

So^um carbonate, ^lectrochlore (Soc. anon.). Fr. 
758,327, Jail. 15, 1984. NasCOs is crystd. from a ,satd. 
soln. in a rotary crystallizer, water Ijciug evapd. by com- 
pressed air or the acMion of vacuum, or the soln. is cooled 
i>y flowing water on thc^ out side oi the crystalli/er. 

Packing scibium hydroxide in cylindrical drums. K. M. 
C^ldberg. Russ. 81,809, O't. 81, 1933. Disks arc 
inserted in the drums at certain intervals. The moiled 


each cati4n in mtervening portions of tbe mam varying 
gradually. To effect reactloi4 relatively nnall and equiv. 
quantities obthe 2 salt solus, are pasied tSrough the mass 
, alternately and slowly in opposite*disections (or the mass 
f through the 2 solns., resp.) . A pure soln. of a salt may be 
obtained from solns. contg. 2 salu by bringing the soln. 
first into contact with that pm of the, exchanger having 
the same proportion of catioxs as exists in the soln., the 
latter in its flow encountering progressively l>ase exchang- 
ers contg. increasing quautities of catioii.s of the salt that 
is to be prodtibed pure. In 1 example KNOa soln. is 8b- 
lained hy passing solns. of and KCl alternately 

in opposite directions through a ^aded mixt. eff Ca and K 
zeolites. Other examples arc given* 

Metals from salts. Trcfileriea et Laminoirs *du Havre. 
Brit , 408,499, Dec. 28,*l938. See Fr.«74J,18;^ ( C. A . 27, 
8785) . a 9 

Oi^gon. Marcel Maueii. Ft*. 758,827, Jan^^, t934. 
O ib obtained by decompu. of a mixt. con Cj^ 1^104 40, 
KClOa 40, FcsOi 8, w(K>d charcoal 2 and infusorial earih 
15%. 

Carbon« Georges Boname. Fr. 758,824; Jpn. 24, 
1984. C is formed by passing CO, undtT high pretiure or 
not, upwards at a speed below the critical (al^ut 5 ent? 
per sec. at 400'*) through Hje C deposited by wt. in the 
reaction vessel contg. a catalyst such us FVs(Sia. The C 
accumulates in the app. and finally escapes when it meets a 
gaseous ctirrenj having a speed sufficient gto carry it 
toward the exit . An a|>p. is des0Hbed. , 

Carbon black. N. V. dc Bataafbclie Petifteum Maat-* 
schappij. Brit. 402,322, Nov. 30, 1938. * 6&e Fr. 754,767 ' 
(C. A* 28, 1488*). • 

Galalith. A. S. Ryalniv. Russ. 81,910^ Oct. 31y 1988. 
In the prepu. of galalith with soap as plastknzer au aeid 
such as IlCl ih a dded t o the formalin Kith . * \ 

Burner of the rotary type for burning elemental sulfur. 
Glen II. Frantz (to Grasselli Chemical C8.). U. S. 
1,940,988, March 9. The rotary tlruni of a vS butticr is 
provided with internal projecting spikes haidng a length at 
lca.st one-eighth the diain. of the shell. 

Catalysts. 1. G. Faibciiind. A.-G. Brit. 402,938, 
Dec. 14, 1983. A catalyst carrier, c. g., (1) carhonaceou.s 
materials such as brown coal, coke, active C, wcK>d char- 
coal, coal and peat, or (2) miiueri)! suiistancrs such as 
bauxite, Florida earth, AbOv, benkm lie, active vSiO^ biuiit 
clay and magnesite, is treated with (gases supplying free) 
H, preferably at 300*50® and at least 21) otni., bofm* it is 


NaOIl is poured into the drum and is sepd. into cakes by provided with all of tlie catalytic fubstance, which m^ be 
the disk partitions. * metals of the 2iid-8th groups or oxides^ hydroxides, sul- 

Sodium phosphate. Chemische Werke vonn. II. & K.' iides, cart>onates, halides or other compd^ thei.'of. The 
Albert (Hans Huber, inventor). Ger. 590,091, Jan. 8^ catalyst.s thus prepd. are applicable to ftic iehtrjicHvr 
1934 (Cl. 12i. 31). Raw material contg. Al phosphate is^ hydrogenation of tarbonaaeouh materials, the Oinverston oj^ 
heated witlr'NuiCO* and water to 500® in an autoclave, hydrocarbons |uch us middle qjl, benzine, etc., into non- 
The resulting Na Al phosphate ma.ss is lixiviated with knocking motor fuels, ihcn^moval, by hydrqis^^nation, of O, 
excess of NaOH to give the Na#P04 and Na alurninatet S and N conipds. from carboimeeous material, the con- 
whieh arc sepd. by usual methods. version of 0 and S conipds f; e, #., phenols, into hydrocarbons'^ 

Continuous manufacture of pure carbon dioxide and aud ilw hydrogenation of unsaid, and aromatic hydrocarbons, 
alkali hydroxides and (or) pure sulfur dioxide and salts of Condensation products. I. G. Farbeuiud. 'A.7G!, 
strong acids. F. I-eroy. Belg. 898,729, Oct. 81, 10;i3. Fr. 757,841, Jan. 5, 1934. Phenols or Vidr dcrivs,. are* 
SuUitcs are produced from carbonates and gases with low 9 caused to react with unsaid, acids such as oleic acid in the 
SOa content. The alldili sulfite is treated with lime, with presence of B fluoride. The product.s are either viscous 
formation of caustic alkali. The ppld. CaSO* is sepd. by oils or may be drawn into threads, 

filtration and is cither returned to the cycle of operations Condensation products of phen^ with aldehydes, 
or is treated with IINOi to produce Ca(NOi)2 and pure G. S. Petrov. Ru.ss. 31,914, Oct. JHw 1983. The cou- 
SOa. dciLsation is carried out in the pre.scuce of fillers. • 

Purifying salt solutions. Gcza Austerwcil and Charles Condensation products of shale tars with aldehydes. 
Jeanprost. Brit. 402,770, Dec. 4, 1933; 402,953, Dec. S. N. Ushakov and G. S. Brodski! . Russ. 31,913, Oct, 31, 

1 4, 1933. See Fr. 789,675 (C. A. 27, 2258) . 19;i3. The condensidion is emried o^t in the presence of 

Prepving and purifying salt solutions. Gcza Auster- ^ an acidic or oik. catalyst, mainly with a gasQ)ime-strippccl 
wcil and Charles jeanprost. Brit. 403,077, Dec. 4, fraction of Baltic shole-oil tar b. 170-^20r or of the alkali 
1933. Divided on 402,770 (preceding abstr.). The ext. of this tar, whereby the condensation product 
prepu. of salt solps. from solns. of 2 reacting salts is freed from hydrocarbons by washing, and the nsixt. is 

efTectedaby use of a predetd. excess of a mass of mixed base dried together with fillers. 

exchangers conlg^ mobile •cations corresponding to the Plastic composition. Carl P. Prutton (to Dow Chemi- 
catioub of tlic reacting salts, Uie mass being so graded (hat cal Co.). U. S* 1,950,519, March 13. j[n making a 

it contains solely cations of 1 kind at 1 end and only cations plastic compn. which is suitable for molding, btc., methyl- 

of the utlico kind at the other end and the proportions of ene dichloride and Na phenate arc qadsed to react together . 
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(suitably by heatjug to IbO-M** for 6 hra. in thei|)resence 1 
of a catalyst such as (NH 4 )a 008 ) . 

Plastic compMtictta. Dunlop Rubber- .Co. Ltd., 
Douglas P. Twiss and John A. Wilson. Arit. 40;i,142, 
Dec. 21, 1037. A compn. of 2 or more insol, plastics ' 
dispersed 1 wiihisithe other so that the product contains 
3 or mos^ phases i^ccessively enveloping one another, all 
the phases except the last bc^g in disperia^d condition, is 
made by dispersing 1 of the plastics ifi Wither as the ^ 
continuous phase, dispersing the mixt. obtained in a 3rd * 
pla^ic, which may be identical with the ist, Aid repeating 
the operations to obtaia the desired no. of phases. Hx- 
ampl^ of S^pliase oompns*., the innennost phases being 
placed lat, arc (1) casein (I), nibljer, 1, (2) tirea-CHsO, 

I, urea-CllsO, (3) vulcanized rape oil. I, ruliber, etc. 

Plastic compoaitl^s. llelmut PIritz and'Kitiil Glaser. 
Brit. 403,230, Di^b. 21 , 1933. See Fr. 753,432 A. 28, 
1164V. V * 3 

Prepanilk-'J^tic masses. N. T. Aticnrcv. Russ. 
31011, Oct. 31, 1933. *lu the prepn. of plastic masses 
with the upplication ofercost, the luttet is trcati'd in a dry 
condition with strong Hi^ 4 > washed and dried. , 
Plastkl*materials. I. G. FarlKniiiul. A.-G. Fr. 758,- 
4W, Jan. IS, 1934. Folj^iuyl halides, the halogen con- 
tent of which is above 1 but lylow 2 atoms for each vinyl 
group , are u&d wit h cellulose dcrivs pfenients , fillers, dyes, 
softeners, etc., in adniixt. i^ desired with other substances ^ 
of a high degree of polymerization. 

, hardening plastic cettupositionp containing casein. 
lntemat^onfili^^Galalith-Ges. HofT & Co. (Henri Dumont, 
inventor). Get. *693, ±2-1, Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. 39/>. 18). 
Afldn. to 588,177 (C. A. 2$, 14S5*). Alkali and alk. 
earth thiocyanates arc used as hardei:^ig occeleratois in 
the process of Get. 588,177. 

Apparatus for makifg films of glue, casein, etc. vStock- 5 
holms Beunijolsfabriks AktialMilaget. F'r. 757,892, Jaii. 

5, 1934 and %58,00(), Jan. 8, 1934. 

Casein glue and polish. A. S. Rvaliov. Russ. 31,5:i2, 
Oct. 31, 1933* sohi. of casein is piopd. in the usual 
manner and condensation products of formalin with an 
excess ol Nils are added . ^ 

Adhesives. Vidor C. 6. Lc Gloahw. Fr. 758,708, 
Jan. 23, 1934. A transparent adhesive for cellulose sheets 
contains gelatin, h^OlI, Zt^CU and wut er. ^ 

Adhesive and coatinijcomposition suitable for use on 
paper, ^tc. Louis L. Lnftoii (to Grassclh Chemical Co.). 

IT, S. I,p49,9l4, March 0. Na silicate and cupramino 
solus, are mixed together m bpecilied ptoportions to form a 
water-resist ant adhesive, • 

Adhesive suitable for plywood manufacture. George' H. 
Osgood. U. B.* 1 ,959,900, March ti. An adhesive is 
prepd. by ’reaction of a vegetable reed mijal or flour such y 
aC that of soy lieans with wa1ei,*NaOTI, limV, NuiCOj, 
Na»POi, CSj and a propoiUion of an aldclyde bisulfite 
compd. equal‘>f6 about 0.5-5.0^o of the meal or flour 
wMch improves the sj^rcadiug properties of the product. 

nonding composition. Joseph Rogerson and Ardernc, 
Seolt, Thesciti Ltd. Brit. 493,159, Doc. 21, 19;i3. A 
wheel for treating flherboard or w<iod moldings, etc., has 
abrasil^e inatcftal spread upon, or mixed with, iKunling 
material comprijung a mixt. of jiptd. chalk 40 -59, ZnO 25 - 8 
30, MrUbi ID 15,- dry casein 10 15 parts, to which is 
added Na silitatc of 81®Tw. in sufficient aint, to form a 
cementing mass. ^ 

Multl-cohircd thCtmoplastic materials Celluloid Corp. 
Brit. 402,974, Dec. 14, 1933. A no. of portions of the 
material is worked, in a scries of stages, into a coherent 
mass under heat and pressure so as to distribute through- 
tnit the mass a coloring agent, contained iirtht* surface of at ^ 
least*! of the jwtions and of different color than the hulk 
oi thejiortiou. Various plasticizers foi the material may 
he used. 

Porottl articles. Siemens & Halske A.-G. Fr. 757,- 
864, Jon. 6, 1934. Oxides of Al, Be, Cr, Mn, Zr, Mg or 
Hf are fused, ground, screened to a deld. size, made into a 
paste by the ^ddn. of o mud, made with the same or a 
similar material, and^ activated by a dil. acid, until a 
friable mass is obtained* The articles arc formed by 


pressing and agglutinated at a temp, above iOUU^. h'l . 
757,995, Jan. 8, 1934. A dild. acid is added to the finely 
ground material and a coned, acid to the laigcr-grained 
material so fhat a uniform extn. of moist un!, with a imn. 
period of absor])tion in the molds, is obtained. 

Adsorption compositions. *ildaximine*' Soc. anon. 
Ger„ 593,328, Feb. 2i, 1934 (Cl. 30*. 5.01). Sic Fi. 
090,684 (C. A. 25, 1344). 

Coating composition. Arthur M. Dunstunc. Brit. 
402,S05, Dec. 11, 1933. Sec Aastralia 2921' 31 (6*. A, 
27,3791). - * 

Artificial sheets. I. G. FarlH*nind. A.-G. Fr. 7*57,780. 
Jan. 4, 1934. The dec. charge on sheets and other 
colloid products^ of a high dcgiee of polyimg-izatioii ih 
dinnmshcd by utilizing as constituents either in or on the 
products, iHjlvnieric polycarboxylic acids or their salts, or 
mixed polymerization oi eoudensatiou products which 
contain polymeric polycat boxy lie ^cids or their salts, s. g., 
a mixed polyirierizatum proiluct of acrylic acid nitrile and 
Na acrylate in atxdonc and MeOH, or a mixed polymeri- 
zation product of polyvinyl chloride , and polyaerylie acid 
in ClisCb. 

Magnetic cores. Wladinnr J. Polydoroff (to Johnson 
T*alK)ialories, Inc.). Ihit. 41X1,308, Dec. 18, 1933. A 
magnetic core material fur radio-fief|tiency inductance 
coils and txanslonners conipiises u compressed muss of 
finely divided inagiutic material bound by an insulating 
binder, tlu^ particles being fine enough to pass through a 
4tM)-niebh sii'vc' and insulatcil fiom one anotlier by a solid 
insulating niatiTial in addn. to the binder. Thus powd. 
Fe, prepd. by heating powd. Ke oxides in H, is mixed with 
China wood oil varnish or a brdn. of IMiOll resin in McsCO, 
dried in air and baked. The insulated particles are then 
mixed with an insulating biiidei , placed in molds heated to 
KK)'* and subjected to 5 25 toiis per sq. in. pressiure, being 
filially tieated so as to harden the binding material . 

Material for magnetic sound records. Jacques F. 
Languepin (to Radio Oirp. of America) . U. S. 1 ,949,840, 
Marc'h 6. A backing of non-iiiagiieiic material such as 
paper is (irovided with a layer of magnetic particles which 
during their application to the backing arc subjected to the 
action of a magnetic field to give them a definite anangt*- 
ment such as to coiistilutc a sound record. 

Friction facing material for braise linings or the like. 
Raymond J. Norton (t6 Beudix Brake C^.). U. S. 
1,950,262, March 6. Thin sheets of fibrous inaicrial such 
as an asbestos material arc each treated with a iion- 
olcagtiums lubricant such as graphite or talc and bonded 
with a ll'sinoid such as a furfural-phenol resin. 

Luminous substances. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 
4(XL2;i3, Dec. 21. 1933. Sit Ger. 690,256 (C\ A. 28, 
3»38») 

Cleansing agents. Ram6n Kovira-Ffibtegas and Julio 
Morin-Ostheim. Fr. 7.58,188, Jan. 11, 1934. The 

formation of lumps i.s avoided and the rate of soln. is 
increased by mixing with powd. or granulated cleansing 
agents a product capable of provoking a lit)eration of gas, 
e. g., a carbonate or bicarlxinatc ancl tartaric acid. 

Cleaning silver articles. Fritz Sturmihal. Ger. .569,- 
473, Feb. 19, 1934 (CL 48tf. 1.03). The articles arc 
placed in an Al vessel contg. a soln. of NaHCOii, soap and 
on aldose. A suitable soln. is prepd. by dissolving in 1 1. 
of water 10 g. of a mixt. contg. NaHCOi 92.5, soap 5 and 
glucose 2.5%. 

Polishing, impregnating, dressing and other composi- 
tions. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Brit. 402,513, Dec. 7, 
19;i3. The compns. comprise waxy polymerized ethers of 
vinyl ale. and aliphatic ales, contg. at least 10 C atoms 
and solvents therefor. Waxes, oils, (synthetic) resins, 
glues, abrasives, coloring materials aiid emulsifying agents 
may lie added. Among examples (1) a liquid polish for 
linoleum, leather or wo^ is prepd. by dissolving 40 parts 
of t>ol 3 niierized vinyl octodecyl ether ir 60 of a benzine 
fraction boiling at 150-00^ and adding 0.4 part of^udan 
Orange R ; (2) an impregnating' liquid ibr waterproofing 
wood consi.sts of 30 parts polymerized vinyl cetyl ether and 
2 of mineral oil fraction of sp. gr. 0.899 dissolved in PhMc 
68 parts. 
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PoliBhlng or grindiiig apjiliaiices. Deut<iche Carbo- 
ruficluiii-Wcrkc O. m. b. H. Ger. 603,499. Mar. 1, J934 
(Cl. It). Polishing or grinding appliances are made 
from a mixt. of an org. bindiT* g» a PhOIi-CHiO con- 
densation product, with a Irivalcnt metal oxide, s. g., 
AljOs, CrxOi or KcaOx, wbCch has been obtained by pptg. 
and calcining the corresponding hydroxide. 

Floor polish. JAnos B&r&ny. Hung. 10ft, 2(16, Feb. 1, 
, 1934. One part resin and 3 parts paraffin are melted and 
poured into gawiliuc (in the ratio 1:0). 

Pencil leads. (Firm of) J.'S. StaedtU*r (personally 
responsible partners, Rudolf Kreutzer, Walter KrcMJtzer 
and Karl Kreiitzet). Brit. 402,069, Dec. 14, 1033. 
Addn. to :)iCi,330 ( C. A . 27, 3302) . LcaAs prepd. accord- 
ing t(» 38.3,330 are colored by a coloring material whieh is 
sol. in the agent used for fixing the marks and ore also 
preliminarily colored with a fat -sol. coloring material. 
Ilie coloring material ig preferably a Suclsn dye, e. g., 
Sudan yellow, which is sol. in spirit used iis the solvent for 
the fixing agent, c. g., shellac. The hxing agent is applied 
bv means of 2 or 3 j/cry thin coats so that the solvent 
eva|)orates before the dye can spread in the solvent Iwyoiid 


VoI.!28 


1 Uie marks. The leads are preliniiiuuri^poated by soaking 
in a soln. of a fat-sol. dye, s.%., Sudan ydbw, in a solvent 
which is 04 thin liquid at ordinarja tnop., e. g., spirit, 
benzine, and, after removal of thef advent, treated with the 
fatty mass according to 383,330. 

Closures for bottles, etc. Crown Cosk ft«Seal Co., Inc. 
Brit. 402,628, Dec. 7, 19^13.' A closure comprij^ a cap 
with retaining means thereon and a sealing gasket contg. 

2 rubber-like nialctial, sufficient lubricating material, s. g., 
ceresin, to provide a non-adhesive knii-frictional scaling 
surface Bnd% blooming agent, i, s., a substance Which 
insures that the lubricati^ matarial shall exyde to the 
surface of the gasket, s. g., stearic acid, metallic stearates, 
llie rubluT-like material consist^ of compos, contg. 
(synthetic) rublaT or niblier* substitutes, a fUler, e, g., 
clay, a vulcafdzintf agFht, r. g., JS, and an org. accelerator, 
r. g., t^ramcthylthiuraindisulfide, Ixdftg used. A pig- 

3 inent, c. g., FeaOs, may lie incfudec^in the gasl^ d^mpn. 

Evaporation of natural hot water sohitiaB. J6zsef 
S76kelv. Hung. 108, .369, jpeb.-l, 1934. The evapn* is 
facilitated by changing the air atove the hot soln. Mcch. 
details atge given. 
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. Progress of the glass industry in 1932. Oscar Knapp. 
(rlashuite 63, 791 92(19.33); cf. C. A. 28, l«27i.- -A 
brief review is given of investigations on: (1) the cryst. 
structure of some glasses; (2) the rale of crystn. of devitri- 
fication products of pot ash -lead glasses; (3) volatility and 
steam pressure of sodn-stlica glasses; (4) the system lime- 
boric acid; (6) formation of dla silicates; (0) off tsrt of boric i 
acid on the devitrification of soda-lime glasses; (7) Ik'- 
huvior of Mn-cohircd glasses toward reduction; (8) de- 
pendence of density and optical properties on the cheiii. 
compn . ; (9) sp. gi . of glass as a funetiuii of temp. ; (10) 

tensile .strength of glass; (11) didec. coiists. of glasses 
and their relatioriship to chem. compn.; (12) thermal 
shock and mech. strength of machine -made liottles. 

M . V. Kondoidy 

Effect of the anion ^ the raw material upon the proper- ( 
ties of glass. III. K. Nakanisbi. J. Soc, Chem. 2nd., 
Japan 37, *Suppl. binding 04 6(1931); cf. C\ A. 26, 
3888.- -The comparative clTects of sulfates, carbonates 
and S uiMUJ tltc durability of glass were investigated. 
Alkali sulfate gave a more durable glass than alksdi carbon- 
ate of the same strength in tdkali oxi<le. S incieased flie 
durability of glass contg. alkali. Glass made fioni sulfate 
oi a S-contg. batch always contained stdfate. K. K.^ . 

Producing glass from [blast-] furnace slag C. A. Ba- ^ 
sore. Chem. Met. Eng. 40, 309(19.3.3), Blast -furnace 
slag offcis a cheap Miutce of CaC), Al?()i and SiOj for glass- 
making and its sensible heat is availabh*. Addn I . SiOf 
may be added in the form of cheap building sand. Such 
glass will be green, brown or black owing to the presence 
of Fe. It has gcxid thennal resistance and excellent le- 
sistance to corrosive agents. B, C. A. 

Significance of analysis for determining the flow of glass. i 
A. Thiinner. Gfdshutie 63, 708 70(1934). Kxpts. 
showed that the components of glass always have a differ- 
ent effect on the melt and the jTow of the batch pile into 
the working lank, since the migration velocity of seii. 
oxides varies; hence the lioniugcnizitig of the glass is due 
not only to the thermal flow but also to the motion of the 
glass components and their capability of diffusion. It 
follows that when the batch is altered, the cluin. effects 
oil thc^hange of flow should be considered. Slowly diffus- 
mg oxides should oc varied in smaller amts, than those 
diffusing rapidly in order that the obstruction of the flow 
shall not cause* a o^ncti. and lowering of the homogeneity of 
the glass. I'he cnange in the glass compn. has no signi- 
ficance with regal’d to thei thermal glass flow. 

M. V. Kondoidy 

The expansion characteristics of some common glasses 
and metiUs. K. K. Burger. Gen. Elec. Rev. 37, 93-6 


( 1934) .—The txnnparative thcrasal eipansicft cHpractcr^s- 
lics of glasses and metals used in making seals hre^given in 
the form of cur\es fort enips. lictwhen and 609". Th^ 
upp., procedure and method of measurement are described. 

^ • M. E. Droz 

Calculation of volumes for soda-boric oxifie-silica 
glasses. O. Knapp. Keram., Rundschau 40. ^9*^62, 
073-6(1932); cf. C. A. 27, 5162. ' (S. G. 

The formation of cristobaute in octahedrons in qevitri- 
fied glass. M. Bcllilre. Verre.silicaies ind. 5,) 102-3 
(1934). Herbert S. WUlson 

Stones in ^lass and devitrification. ^Albert GrangiT. 
Cham, verrerif cmailleric 2, 6-0(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
1 KK)*^. Stones in glass can be easily identified by the polar- 
izing microscope. Outer form alone does not show the 
nature of such stones, because mineral products of similar 
appearance may have different *’chexii. 6onipns. The ori- 
gin, including probable temp. of4BlniuUoii,andclviracter- 
istic properties of various types of stones arc given, m- 
ciuding quartz, tridvmite, cristolialite, wollastortite, diop- 
^de, Na Ca .silicate, sillimanite,*corundum, nephelite and 
amorphous substances. Ibid. ^-4. —These stones are ap 
parent 1 y of 3 types : st ones of devitrificat tom re^ jlt iug Tnnri 
erystn. of constituents of the glass; stones ofeompn .,.due to 
incomplete •soln. of oiio»of the constituents in the meltari 
glass; and refractory stones, ^resulting from the surface of 
the pots. Among stones of devitrificatioii^are tridyniite, 
woilastonife, diopsidc and the Na Ca silicate. T.ocatiori 
of the source of refractofy sfbncs can be detd. by size and 
nature of the crystals. Alice W. Epperson ^ 

Chilled glass. L. v. Keis. Rev. beige ind. verrurex, 
Uram., hnail. 4, 194-09; Z. Ver. deut^ Ing. 77, 616 18 
(1933). Rapid cooling in the crit. zone pri^uces a glass 
with marked internal stresses. Such glass is* distin- 
guished from ordinary glass by its i^ticular properties, 
such us (1) great resistance to flecrion, (2) resislaiict* lo 
great deformations, (3) high rcsistoAk.tu temp, variation. 
(4) regularity in the distribution of internal stresses, (5) 
inalterability, (6) suitability as safety glass. Methods 
of mfg. chilled glass are described. M. V. Kondoidy 
Shriulmge of olaya durffigTliying. J. W.Mcllor. Brit. 
Clayworker 42, 302^^( 1934) .—See C. A. 23, 1828*. . 

Rolicrt F. Ferguson 

Popasnyanskii day. V. V. Goncharov and R. Kaslf- 
tdyan. Keram. HSteklo 9, No. 10, 17-19(193a.-7Thc 
clay is high in SiOt and in alkali and low in loss oo Ignition. 
Tlic SO| and FeiOi contents are low. M, V. Kondoidy 
Effect of thermal ineylatioii on the atructuro of Dinas 
brick. P. I. Yudinson. Keram. i Sieklo 9, No. 9, 21- 1 
(1933).- Dinas brick from an inflated crown had a higlj 
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meeh. resistance was of a lighlcr color, while «hc unin- 
sulated brick GO|^ted of se^-ral zones easily crumbled. 
Chem. analysis fliowad little difference. . V'. K.. 

Thixotropy in cartmiiBB. S. V. Lipskif. Keram. i 
Steklo 0, No. ID, 24-6(1933).— A discussion of the theory 
and researches dinding with thixotropy and thixotropic 
phenomci;ut in cdUq^dal systems. M. V. Koiidoidy 
MuUkor. a new ceramic substance. B. A. Khi/h and 
S. 1. Skoblina. Keram. i Stekh 9, No. 9, 2^-6(i9;{3). A 
scries of expts., based on the assumption that the si/e of 
graiA of the AIeOj and its shape have a great^ffect on the 
temp, of vitrifiration, were rndde on mixes convisting of 
(1) AlOt (obtained Sroni cdrunduin) with kaolin in vary* 
ing proportions and j(2) AUOj (natural corundum) and 
kaoUn. In' mixes (2) the porosity increased witli the 
corundum content, •while*' in mixev»(l7, thi** reverse was 
true im to 80% AisOa and 20% kaolin. P^xluctsirotn the 
iiiullim'j^ixes are nStrified and only a little inferior to 
products'^om^the German “siiiler coruiiduin.*' 

, • . M. V. JCoiidoidy 

Employing lestiyarite, plagiodasite and porphyry in 
ceramic products. V. T, Popova. Keram, i Sieklo 9, 
No. 10,300-3(1933). — Mixes ooiitg. these maUTials W4Te 
compared with those coiit^. 1C feldspar. All mixes had 
about the same shrinkage. Feldspar mixes sintered more 
rapidly IhaA plagiodasite infxes, ‘hift lest iv ante mixes 
sintered sooner than feldspar mixes. The siiiUTitig of 
porphyry mi^s was similar to that of mixes contg. feld- 
spar, AU ^ixes had alKiet jLhc sun^e resist Alice to break - 
ihg and file suUic Ibential resistance. The defni mat ion ot 
Icstivarite mixes was gVeater than that of,fddst)ar mixes, 
while it was lower in porpliyrv mixes tired to cones i 1 , L3 
and 14. LCvStiyprite and porphyry botjies were ydlowish 
or grayish depcn<ling on the atm. and filing temp. ; pkigio- 
dasite bodies were wh^e. • Li*stivarite glares had a lower 
fusing temp, than feldspar glazes. M. V. Kfnidoidy 
Employing, waste products hrom the production of alumi- 
num boride from Imoliii in the ceramic industry. P. P. 
Kudtiikov and M. Ya. Solotiiin. Keram, i Steklo 9, No. 
9, 9(1933). -'Ine waste products composed of SS 9ti% 
SiOa in a finely disi>ersed state, 12 14% Aht)^ and traces 
of CaO were u.scd m making faienci'. The mix was com- 
posed of kaolin 33.1, day 30.2, waste products 31.7 uiid 
ciillct 5%. 'fhe ware was fii'cd to 1280 *. Porosity of the 
body was 14 10%! The ’Ware was then gla/ed and tiled 
to 1220^, The gla/e iTt^was: Si02 13.2, feidspai 33.(). 
chalk 14.4, PbO 18,4, borax 19.9, kaolin 1.3; the*gla/e 
consisted bf : frit 10.00 and kaolin O.SO. 

*M, V. Kondoifly , 
Ceramic insulating parts for electric resistance fumgees. 
!«'. Albers. '^Eme^owarme 4, 25 9(193 1) , — Ceiatnic bodies 
used in due. furnaces arc discussed. Formulas for delg. 
various properties are reviewed And data are given on 
phys. properties of corunduiii-coiitg. •fireday, aiarsc- 
gruined fircclaj^wilh soapstone, fine-gi allied firiday with- 
out soapstone and kaolin fireclay. M. flarlenhciin 
IVotes on the discussHon of Vielhlber : Cracked cooking 
utensils.. A. Dietzel. 11, 1 5(1934). - 

Kaolin as an opacificr protluces an enamel of pcxir quality. 
The enamd wSien fired dissolves lai-ge amts, of kaolin 
which do not opacify. During its solii., kaolin disinte- 
grates afid its ingre^ents form various coinpoiienfs which 
change bosi^Uy the properties of the enamel, e.specially 
It s expansion . With &1O2 < mly a little is used tor o| laciiica- 
tion and this docs nlf greatly change the enamel proper- 
ties. It is not the large amt. of iiiidLssolved kaolin that 
produces faulty enamels but the high soly. of kaolin in the 
ciiampl that brings about an abnormal change^ in the 
enamd compii. and probably pioj^uciis aii inhomo- 
geneous miatiid . M . V . Kotidoidv 

Add linmg lor melting of nonfeirous metals in high- 
ffcqudiicy furnaces. I. A. Klyucharev and S. A. Lowen- 
sieiii, Heuerjfst Ofenbau 9, 157-9(1933). * A review 
( cf . Ognouporii 1933, nos. 2 and 3) . For lepladng 
' licrg sand, various Russian materials were studies]. Suc- 
ctWul test b^cs (200 X 20 X.40 mm.) were made of 
niixts. of QuaiTZ, glass, Luga sand and Chasov-Yar day. 
The sand must be porti^y pulverized; a certain anil, of 


1 coarse granular quartz improves thermal resistance and d. ; 
the day binder addn. should lx* 10-15%; and the addn. of 
glass is essential. A crucible of 400 kg. cunlcnt was 
pressed from U mix of the following compii . : 't^lay (ili icd at 
, 100 12, glass 15, pulverized sand (through 3000 mesh) 
30, natural Luga sand (through l(X) mesh) 33, quart/. 
(100;400 nv:sh jier sq.cm.) 10, moisture content 0.7%, 
The cnicible was dried for 30 lirs. and used lor the lirst 
g melt after 5 hrs. Its behavior was satisfactory. 

B. J. C. van der Hocveii 

New process of msking^refractories. Maurice Barrett. 
Bril, clay worker 42, 104 5(1933). -Non -plastic material 
is bonded with alioul «5% of a day slip contg. electrolytes. 

** Robert F. Ferguson 

New ceramics of pure, highly refnictoiy oxides. K. 
Kishkeyich. Elektroivarme 4, 30 1(1934).— The diffi- 
culties in using metal oxides with verv high m. ps. due 
3 to tli»‘ir low t>lastieitv and <lefojmal)ility are discu.ssed 
The advantages ptid disadvantages of A 1202, BeO, ZK)2, 
MgO, riiOi, ZrSi04 and MgO.ALOi are considered. 

M. Ilarteiilieim 

The softening temperature of ordinary silica-alumina 
refractory products. M. Lepmgle. Verre el silicates 
ind. 5, 04 8(1934); cf, C. 4. 28, 214.3». - Products from 
42 firms weie exumd. IIerbc*rl S. Willson 

Sand-clay refractories and their use in glass furnaces. 
^ N. B. Ronmneha. Keram. i Steklo Q, No. 9, ID- 19 
(19.T4), Sand-clay refractories contain a inixt. of 35% 
I aw refittctory clay and 05% qiurtz sand. The softening 
temp, is 1720 50 They can be used in place of S1O2 brick 
in fiiinace crowns. Their lucch. strength is low. 

M. V. Koiidoidy 

Poisonous action of enamel and of enameled ware. 
R. Aldiiiger Glashulte 63, 017 19(1933); Etnatlwareti- 
i hid. 11, 7(1934). • M. V. Koiidoidy 

Barium nitrate in the production of enamels and glazes. 
Tlioma Orote. (/Var/mf/c 63, 492 4, 507 8(1933); Emaih 
waren^Tnd. 11, 7(l93l).~BaN()^ leplaces alkali nittales 
as far as the action of the nit rate i4 concerned, with less 
attack upon the melting vessi4s. One part of KNiiO can 
be n‘placed by BaO without deci easing fusibility; stable 
and better enamels of purer colors are obtained. Kxpts. 
wen* made with frils in which K2C()2 was rf.*p1accd by 

6 BaNOt; a part of the l*b/)| cc^ild be replaced also. 
BaC'O^ did not yield sufficiJntlv fusible frits. M . V. K. 

Boric glaze for faience of the SlavutskiY Works. A. 
Shteiiibeig. Keram. i A7cA/p9,No. 9, 7(1933). — A lead- 
less g1h/.e was developed : fril : borax 33.05, chalk 1 1 .25, 
fe](}spai* 2.5, SiOz 34.7, Na2C02 1.2; glaze* raw kaolin 
0.5, tiled kaolin 0.5, fnt 87.0; compn. of the glaze: Si02 
rtTMl. AIjO, 13.;j9, CaO 8.35, MgO trace, HjO, 10.16, 

7 \iliiO 0.02, pKiO 2.21. The Segcr formula is: CaO 
0.529, AWi 0.102, SiOi 3.372, NuaO 0.388, F 0.(X)4, 
BaOj 0.511, KaO 0.083, acidity 3.01. M. V. Koiidoidy 

* Permeability of glass to ultra-violet radiations (Doetsch) 
3. Ore deposits m the Tertiary of Sardinia [material 
lor the manuf. of refractory and porcelain ware] (Pavan) 
8. Thermal tieatiiienl of hydrocarbons |iii app. made by 
ceramic process) (Get . put . 593,257) 10. 


GuimAraes, Feheiano: Azulejos de figura avulsa. 
t'»aia: Kdiccx’S Patria. Reviewed in Times Lit. Supp. 
32, 709(1933). 

Btanz- uiul Kinailkalendet , 1934. Kdiled by W. Ker- 
stan. lA*ip/ig: lllnstrierte Ztg. 320 pp. M. 12.70. 


Glass. Jenacr Glaswerke Bchott & Gen. Fr. 75*1,029, 
9«Oct. 30, 1983. A glass which is ii<it attacked by metal 
vapors contains boric acid 10 40, Al|Ds 10 35% and bi- 
vaienl oxides the rest. The content of BaO is preferably 
at least 40%. The total of quadrivalent oxides, alkalies 
and oxides of Sb, As and Pb should not*exceed 6%, 
Apparatus for feeding mold gharges pf molten glass. 
Wm. T. Barker, Jr. (to Hartford -limpire Co.). U. S. 
1,950,3.39, March 0. Mcch. feature.s. 

Ladling device lor a glass-making machinp. A. A. 
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Zaitsev. Run. 31,W8, Oct. 31, 1938. Cmstruetiaii 1 
dclBlls. 

ApparataB for fonniiig Elaaawaio aodi as bottloa. 
U'ouard D. Soubier and John E. Collins (to Owcns-Ill. 
Glass Co.). U. S. 1,940,886, March 6. Mech. features. 

Manufacture of blown glaaB artldea sudi as lamp bulbs. 
Leonard D. Soubier (to Owens-Ill. Glass Co.). U. S. 
1,949,887, March G. Mecli. features. 

Apparatus for forming glass articles sodi as bottles. 
Joseph P. Benoit and I,^nard D. Soubier (to Owens • * 
lU. Glass Co.). U. S. 1,949,894% March 6. Mech. 
features. 

Apparatus for manufacture of glass arddeB sudi as 
homes sn<UarB. John £. Collins and Jotm E. McLaugh- 
lin (to Owens-111. Glass Co.). U. S. 1,949,899, Maroh G. 
Mech. features. 

Glassware. Ernest A. Hailwood. Brit. 402,874, Dec. 
14, 1933. Globes for g^jailine pumps, etc., are formed in 3 
2 or more parts which are decorated oiv their inner sur- 
faccs.and then welded together to form the ooinplcte globe. 

In a uiodiGcatiou thc^colorcd decoration is applied to the 
backs of suitable gloss panels which are welded onto the 
globe parts. Also, the decoration may be applied to the 
outer surface of the glot)c and a protective coating of glass 
applied thereover by a suitable device for spraying molten 
glass. 

Apparatus for fire -finishing glass artides such as bottles. ^ 
Rich^d A . Cosh (to Owens-lU. Glass Co.) . U . S. 1 ,949,- 
901, March G. Various mech. and operative details arc 
described. 

Glass-blowing apparatus for making electric bulbs. 

I. N. GolleiiskiY. Russ. 31,687, Oct. 31, 1933. Construc- 
tion details. 

Appamtus for drawing glass in sheets. Jo.sc*i)h S. 
Gregorius (to H. V. llollaadsche Maatschappij vour de , 
Vcrvaardigitig van Glas). Brit. 403, (XS3, Dec. 14, 1933. ‘ 

Sheet-glass-drawtiig apparatus, with a skimming bar 
partly immersed in the n\olten glass, arranged transversely 
between the melting and drawing tanks. Howard L. 
Ualbadi (to N. V. Iloilandschc Maatschappij voor dc 
Vervaardiging van Glas). Brit. 402,000, Dec. 7, 19.33. 

Apparatus and process for tempering plates or dieets of 
glass or steel or o&er metals. Leonardo Mosmieri. Brit . 
40;L438, Dec. 21, I9.3g. 6 

Onuunen^g glass. Ferguson Paiiin Ltd., Gi^irgc 
Pailin and Arthur Francis. Brit. 402, G2G, Dec. 7, 193^1. 
Imitation leaded lights are made by roughening 1 or both 
.sides of a sheet of glass in the desired parts and projecting 
molten metal, e, g., Pb, onto the glass, the metal ufilieriiig 
only to the nmghened parts. The deposited metal may i)e 
colored chemically or oxidized. 

Glass plaques. Boc. anon, dcs manufactures des glacai 
et produits chimiques de St. Gobain, Cliauny et Cirey. 
Brit. 4()2,<)44, Dec. 7, 1933. Glass elements, which may 
l>e set in coniTete for paving lights, are made with convex 
and concave sui faces which merge into each other withouf 
angles. For lenipetiug, air or fluid is circulated by extn. 
or blowing over the concave surface, after solidiflcatioii, 
while the convex surface is exposed to the atm. 

Surface-coloring vitreous artides. Games Slayter (to 
Owens-111. Glass Co.). U. S. 1,949,884, March G. A 
cold hard surface sudii as that of a glass bottle or block is 
provided with a laytT of coloring material such as a paste 
of pulverized colored glass and is subjected to heating to 
approx, ail annealing temp, and localized heating of suf- 
licicnt intensity to fuse the coloring material and integrate 
it with the suriace. 

Nonsplintering glass. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Man- 
fred Dunkd, Wilhelm Breuers and Walter Wolff, inven- 
tors) . ^ Ger. 593,465, Mar. 2, 1934 (Cl. 39ft. 27) . Hydro- 
genated rubber or a^hydrogenation pnxluct of a pol3nner- 
ized butadiene hydrocarbon is formed into a layer between 
two glass .sheets or is used to unite an intermediate layer 
of anolher materiM, e, g., cellulose acetate, to the glass. 

Apparatus fo» maldng nonsplintering glass. Adolf 
Kiimpfer and Adolf C. PIfttze. Ger. 593.016, Feb. 20, 
1934 (Cl. 39a. 17.50). Means is described for applying 
plastic compns. to glass disks. 


> Safe^gfasa. C. P. Boehiinger ft Soehne G. m. b. H. 
Pr. 758,954, Jan. 26, 1934P The intermediate *1aycr** 
is composed pf at least 3 distinct hym, the outqr 2 of 
wfaidi consist of cellulose esters dr ethers w their mixts.* 

, ^erntg. 100% or more of jelling or plastifjmg agents, or 
of resins with an appropriate amt. ofssoftening agents, 
while the 3rd layer consists of cellulose ester,. other or 
hydrate coiitg. a smaller atnl. of jelling or plastitying 
^ agents. The .sheets should be such they do not affect 
' one another in sudi a way as to modify their properties, 
e. g., by difftftion into one another. ^ 

S^ety glass. Imperial Gfaemical Industi^ics, Ltd. 
Fr. 758,994, Jan. 26, 1934. The intermediate layer is 
composed of wholly or partl^^olyyierized vinyl acetate 
in which is incorporated 6-269q by wt. of caiflphor, with 
or without thh addh. df other plastifld's and (or) solvents, 
providedithat the total amt. of plastificr*and (or) solvent, 

I including camphor does not Exceed 35% bv 6f the 
polyvinyl acetate. ^ 

Apparatus for cutting eztnided day into Dticics. Gcrgld 
11. Major. Brit. 402,197, Nov. 30, 1933. • 

Procesp and apparatus for applying sand and (or) color- 
ing matter to the surfaces of brides. John A.” 'Johnson 
and The Noibitou I^ntteries add Brickworks Ltd. Bril. 
402,918, Dec. 14, 1933. 

Kiln for burning daj. Enirik I. Lindmati.* Ger. 690,- 
^ 724, Jati. 1 J , 1934 (Q. 8()c. 6), 

Ceramic mass. Adolf ^hondorff. Car. 690,924, 
Jail. 12, 1934tCI.80^. l2.()l).a*A ceramic n^ss consiSfs 
of a inixt . of finely divided binding dgent , flfik, mincrali/ef 
and atomized water. ** ■ ^ 

Vitreous silica ware. Frederick L. Clark and Iqiperial 
Chemical Iiidustrit^s, Ltd. Brit. 402,400,, Nov. 27. 193iL 
Vitri^us SiOs artides are made by shaping them by msting 
a mixt . of SiOs and ILO, the r^f wliich liei$ bekween 
1 .1 and 1 1.5, in a suitable porous mold nr tiy prcs&m or 
nioldmg a compn. obtained by dewatering ^uch aldip^ 
drying and then heating the shaped body to vitrify the 
SiO^. . 

Apparatus for molding thimbles for sopportmg plates, 
etc., during firing, insulators, etc. Gerard Brammcr. 
Brit. 403,0.30, Dec. 14, 1933. 

Spark plugs. Robert Bosch A.-O. Brit. 403,287, 
l)c»c. 21, 1933. The electrode is cemented in the insulator 
bv a silicate cement the II2O coii\eii\ of which combines, in 
settinp^, with the solid iiigredientf!^ A mixt. of water-glass 
.snln. and hydrated silicic acid, tho«lHlter being powd. 
naturally occittriiig; hydi-ated (SiOz + t*iHjO) to 

which powd. Si (cnmpds.) may be added, 'may be used. 

Smoke consumer for ceramic kilns# h'irraa llcnuaiin 
T. Padelt. Oct, 590,725, Jan. 9, 1934 fQ, ^ic. 9).* 
Tunnel kiln for burning refractory brick, .etc. Albeit 
B. Agnew. U. S. 1.9505375, March 13. • 

Refractorytcompositions. ffcneral Ceramics Co. Brit . 
402,588, Dec. 7, 1933. In the mamif. otrefractory ma- 
terials contg. a high pnip^ion of mullite from SiOa 01 
A1 silicates and added Al(Cftl)s or R1208, accelerators afe 
used comprising aluminates and aluminosilicates, e. g., 
nat ural or artificial zeolit es and ultramarines. The cotapn. 
is finely ground, molded and fired at Seger (fines 14^0 fox 
2- *30 hrs. Known mineralizers, e. g., F compds., sulfates, 
phosphates, Cc and Zr compds. and already burht grog, 
may 1 k‘ used in addn. Examples of mixts.-with details 
of fineness, firing time and temp. ar|^ given. * 
Refnetory compositions. Victork*M. Goldscflimidt. 
Ger. 691,747, Jan. 26, 1934 (Cl. 80ft. 8.08). •Addn. to 
683,194 (C, A. 28 , 278“) . The process of Ger. 583, IW is 
modified by using serpentine in place of talc. Various 
details arc givent , ** , 

Refractory compositions. Turc R. IlMlund. Ger. 
593,498, Mar. 2, 19;« (Cl. 80ft. 8.17). Refractory prod- 
ucts are obtained by fusing MgO with a spinel -fcfrmiiig 
oxide, f . g., AlaOg or CrtOs, and another oxide, e. f SiOs, 
TiOs or &0, in such pnmortions that the solidified prod- 
ucts contain more than 60% of crystd. MgO spinel and at 
least 8% of compds. of lower m. p. than ti^ tqiinel, a. g.. 
silicates, titanates or Ca aluminates. TTiic proportion 
of MgO + CaO in the compds* of Jiolrer m. p. must be less 
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than 20^ or more than 45%. . A suitable initial inixt. * 
contfuii8Mg03£AbQ,61a«dSiOs6%. The fused mixi. 
may be cast into briqlu, etc., which may be. tempered by 
heating them for at 1^*6 hrs. to l(XK>-160(r. 

Refractory 'bricks. Heinrich Koppers A.-G. Qer. 
603,254, Pcb. 23^^934 (Cl. 805. 8.18) . Dry binding day * 
is mixed with grander refractory material, e. g., chamotte^ 
whidi has been moistened wjgOi water conlg. a dlspersiiig 
agent for the day. The mixt. is then irlbldcd and fired 
in known manner. * $ 

Oride coatings. The British Refractories Rcseardi 
Ai^aodation, Anidd 11 Green and Krands K. Clews. 
Brit. ^12^203, Nov., 30, 1^3.' A refractory layer is pro- 
duced on a. refractors backing by inlrodudng into an air 
or O blast dui clement or dements which form u refractory 
oxide on oxidation ^d dfrecting the flume upon the sur- 
face of the matvUisU to be coaled. Al, Si, Mg or 
alloy i^tljcrcof are suitable. • They may be used alone or in : 
combindnan^jlh a proportion of refractory, e, g., finely ' 


ground fireday, firebrick, SiO* brick, gauistei, chrome ore, 
chrome brick or mapesite brick. A piefcried example 
Al 25 and fuiely divided refractory 75%. 

Gas buxner for drying and heating refraOtory linings in 
pipes. Gutchoffuuni^iitte Obcrhauseti A.-G. Gcr. 
593,412, Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl. SOc* 17.01). 

Abrasive, carbides. Norton Co. Fr. 758,010, Jau. 0, 
1934. An abravive carbide of Si or B is made bv treating 
a mixt. of the oxide and durcoal in an dec. resistance fui - 
nacc, the charge of the fumaci* being provided vritli a coie 
of gr^ular materia]^ composed, for the great ei part, of 
abrasive curliide, through which core the current pusses. 

Abrasive sheets. Minnesota Mining & Maiiufuctiuing 
Co. Kr. 757,775, Jan. 4, 1931. The supporLis impreg- 
nated with a waterprcKifitig coiiipii. and coaled with a 
compn. coLitg. nitiuci41uluse, veKclaide oil and resin and 
a material increasing the friction, c. g., ground StOs. 

Enameling, The O. Hoimud Co. Get. 50U,(i51, 
Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 48r. 2.02) . Ti ?)2 enamels are described. 


20--CEMKNT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Super-ceipents. Dialin. i!^. jne^etiaux constrwJion 
trav. publics 1934, rr>-9. — A general discussion. 

• Karl Kammermeyer 

Zinc pboephate cement. Fraiu IlaHa and Artur 
K\ititt!ltiigg«r Sloni 4 iioV^^l, 17>81(1933).— ZiiO and 
89% HaPG 4 afford a product giving x-ray lines of Z 113 - 
IF 04 )*. 4 H *0 (hopeitc) ; free ZuO is also present. 

•» ^ B. C. A. 

Refractory cements: practical tests. W, O. Lake. 
SatidSf Clays and Minerals 2, No. 1, 35-9(1934).' -A 
detailed flci'ount is gKVcn*of expts. made with (i various 
kinds of refractory cement to test Iheit refractory values 
uud to del. ifi a practical way the capacity <»f each cement 
to bind firebrick. * M. V. Kondoidy 

Slag cement ^without clinker by the method of the 
Ukraine Institute of Silicates. E. 1. Orlov, V. A. Teresh- 
chenko and A. S. Frenkel. State Sei. Roseandi lust. 
Concrete, Supreme Council Natl. F^onoiny (IT. S. S. R.) 
Pub. No. 9; Bldg. Sci. Ahslra4its 6, 300-1. — ^I'roducls 
having properties satisfy iius the standard n*quitemen1s for 
portion^ ccmetit arc wiilainable by addns. of 2%) Na 
silicate, 2% gypsum and 2% NaCl. Only basic slag with 
a small proportion of Be.sseiucr pig iron slag should lx: used. 
Study was also made of ifiethods of inrproving the proiHT- 
ties of slag for cetpent maiuif. by adtliis. of gypsum ana 
CaCtj bcfii grupulathig, and on t he efTect of adding Na 
silicate, CaCl« or NaCl and CaS 04 to portland blast - 
f furnace cem6nt cluriug grinding.* The cements obtauied 
by the last method satisfy yie slaiidatd rcqj^iiremeuts fot 
Portland cemeJV.. The propoi tions suggested are 
Portland cement clitikcM', 85% blast-furnace slag and 2% 
('tK'li of Na. hilicate, NaCl aiUd SaSOi. G. G. 

The addition of calcium chloride to lime-pozzuolana 
c5mentb. F. Ferrari. Cemenlo armato 30, No. 0, 53 5 
(1933); BUlg^S^i. Abstracts 6, 373 -4. --The rather slow 
setting lime of moi tars ,.ml concietes made with pozzuol- 
anic cements is improved by the addii. of CaCb. With a 
view to delg^ the optimum quantity for general use, F. 
carried out tests on mixes of standard neat cement, mortar 
and concrete with ^d without addns. of CaCls* The 
tests were, carried out in 2 series* (1) by adding 1.3% 
and 1.1% (by weight of cement) of CaCti at tlie time of 
mlxix^ the batch, and (2) by adding like quantities at the 
moment of grinding the cement. The conptilulion and 
fineness of the cements used, and curilig conditions of the* 
test pieces an?* stated, and the results of tests at 3, 7 and 
28 days, 6 months, and 1 and 2 yrs. are tabulated. F. 
concludt^ that an improvement in bolli* setting time and 
.strength is obtained by the addn. of* CaCb. G. G. 

Impregnated asbestos cement for diemical equipment. 
M. Borodulin. BautenschuU 4,, 48(1933); Bldg. Sci. 
Abstracts 6, 3tfi.-"-For the baths and other app. used in 
t.hc production of Cl a* mixt . of 92% portland cement and 
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8% iisbestos is used in the U. S. S. R. works. The molded 
^ objects arc placed in a steam bath for 3 ti hrs., (hied in air 
for lU days and finally immeised for 8 29 hrs. in melted 
coal tar. Impregnation with coal tar and pitch (lid not 
mcrtsisc mccli, stKsiglh. Cl was Icd'-I destructive ort 
deeply impregnated .speciituMis. 'flu* best results were 
obtained with spcvhiiens impK'gnated with a mixt. con- 
sisting of coal tai contg. 25-30';^ pitch. Mortar com- 
posed of 1 part cement to IV? parts sand crumbled afl(T 
exposure to Cl. The addn. qf of asbestos to the sand 
’ tiiorlat mix produced good results. G. G. 

Effect of different cooling conditions on the quaUQr of 
cement clinker. W. K. Chandler. R<fck Products 37, 
No. 4, 49 8p 934). -At the plaiH where the.se tests weie 
msdc, spraying elinket with water tended to cause* a false 
set not found in cement made from air-cooled clinker. 

Hayiiiond Wilson 

Recent investigations on the shrinkage of cements snd 
s the means of diminishing it. Fcliiiotid Manntllc. Rev. 
nuUeriaux construction tra% publics''l93^, 51 ) 3, 84 7. — An 
app. for testing the expansion and contract ibii of reen- 
forced (smcrcte which makes use of the combination of 
solirbrods cast within lubes is described. The exptl. 
resiilts^show that pressures as high as 6 kg./sq. inni. 
evtsted in the test pieces and that abundant wetting of 
beam.s, several mouths after setting, should be tried to 
d^-crcase the stresses. This applied likewise to ordinary 
’ concrete, l^e shrinkage distribution over the length of 
beams is di.s('nssed. Test results on pure ccnicnt pastes 
and nonnal mortars are given, and it is shown that the 
shrinkage is a logarithmic function of the* age of the test 
piece. Th(‘orctical considcTations arc presented. 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Production of high-silica cement by Santa Cruz Portland 
Cement Company. Robert A. Kinzie, Jr. Am. Inst. 
) Mining Met. Engrs. Contribution No. 67, 10 pp.(1934).-- 
Porlland cement clinker is ground wiMi a ptoperly calcined 
mixt. of siliceous material which reacts with the lime as it 
is liberated by hydration. The resulting high-SiOs cement 
has all the utility of portland cement, together with an 
increased resistance to the destructive a(*tion of many 
solus Heat of hydration is reduced. A. IT. Emery 

Developing formulas for determining the * 'correct*' lime 
content of cement. Hans Kfibl. Pit and Quarry 25, 
\ No. 7, 36 43(1033) K. reviews various formulas express- 
ing the relationship between CaO, SIO^, AbOn ancr PesOi 
in good cement, and develops the formula that CaO(max.) 
» 2.8 SiOj -h 1.1 AbOj •+• 0.7 Fe 20 s, regardless of the 
proportions of these in a cement . K . de 5clops his formula 
using systems (1) free from Foipi, (2) with PcaOi within 
ran^ of normal portland cements, (3) AbOa and FcsOi in 
equiv. amts, and PesOi n*cater than AlsOt. A cement 
plant sliould aim to have 100 CaO/(2.8 SiO* + 1 .1 AlaOi + 
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0.7 Fe803) 1(X). If leMiy prepn. or bmiiiig process 

should be unproved; if more, the product is approaching 
unsoundness. Alden H. Emery 

The reaetioo between high-alumlna cemenf and water. 

G. Assarsson. Sveriges CeoL undersokning, Ser. C, No. 
379. Unterxuchungen Zemeni 1933, 22-00; Bldg. Sci. 
Abstracts 6, 374; cf. C, A. 27, 3578. — The hydratieg; of 
com. cements depends upon 2 series of reactions. One, 
.the primary, is based upon the soln. of the Ca aluniinates 
and the subsequent dccompn. of the solu. by cry sin. and 
hydrolysis, l^e other consists ifi a sbw soln. of the small 
quantities of alkalies which occur in the cement. This 
st'condary reaction depends to a marked extent upon the 
quantity obwater present; it is very consfificuous with the 
small c|uantities of water used in pructice, but, with large 
quantities, this reaction is iridistiiiguisliablc from the 
primary reaction. The changes in lime coiicii. show no 
discontinuity and are solely governed by the quantity of 
mixing water. If this is increased, thi* AUOt coneii. 
dimitiishes and the liiiic^ concii. increases. The mol. ratio 
Al/)»:CaO is about ipiity during the 1st hrs. of the re- 
action and thereafter decreases steadily if the quantity of 
mixing water is not tcMi great. Very large quantities of 
water produce a steady rise in the mol. ratio of the solus. 
With normal quaniilies of mixing water, the hydration 
product is a gel fortiierl by the hydration of the anhydrous 
i]]omx:alciuiii uluminate, a nioiiouluiuinatc gel (CaO.- 
AlyOf.lOHiO), and dicalciurn aluminute (^CaO.Al-iOs. 
8 HaO). IVntacalciuiii aluminalc (5CaO.Abf)|..34HaO) 
and sulfoaluniinatcs (»f various SOt content can occsisum- 
ally be obsci-ved. With large quantities of water, Al- 
(()H)i, tricalciuiii alumimite (3CaO.Al2Ga.l2.r)li20?) and 
2 other hexagonal aluiiiiiiates aie also found; the last 2 
can be distinguished by their ns. Wlien the pure alumi- 
nates present in the clinker *are gaged with water, solns. 
are obtained in which the changes in conen. correspond to 
the pritnary ccnicn. curve of the cements, but the mol. 
ratio AbOsiCaO is very pearly unity if the amt. of water 
is not too great. Wlien the pure clinker components are 
hydrated, the prineiple constituents tif the hydrated 
cement are found. Wh(‘ii niixts. of Portland and liigh- 
alumina cements are gag(*d, films of liquid whicii crys- 
tallize and coagulate rapidly arc formed about the clinket 
particles and these are«indicatcd by a certain field in the 
crystn. diagrams of the Ca aluniinate solns. In this 
connection the hydration of portlaud cement is discussed. 
'I'hc small quantities of al^li in the cliiihcr are. only 
gradually dl'isolvod by the mixing water during the prScess 
of hydration. When small quantities of watei ari usi^l, 
the alkali content cun become so great during the first 3 
hrs. tliat its significance must be taken into account in the 
interpretation of the results. If only the AlifDs and Ca^ 
contents are considered, the solns. are represented by a 
region of instlibilily in the ciystn. diagrams AbOsiCaO: 
IbO. The final solns. must be IcM^ked upon os mixed Cu 
and alkali alitminate solns. 'flic gels <jblain(*d from the* 
cements and from the ealciuni aluminalc were exaind. by 
the x-ray method. Three stages of gel fc»nuation were 
observed. The first is u gel that can be observeil during 
the 1st hr., particuliu-ly in the hydration of the unhyflruus 
inonoaluininatc. Th^* 2nd is the liydrat«*d monoalumiiiate 
gel CaO.AbOs.lOH-jO, while the Snl is characterized by the 
formation of AUOIl)*. The gel in the tst stage is of the 
greatest importance in the md ccnwiil. It is not only 
quantitatively the predominant product of hydration but 
protiably also resixmsihlr for the aging (hardening) of the 
cement. O. G. 

Strength tests of cements require changes in methods. 
E. W. Reed-U‘wis. Concrete {MiU Section) 41, No. 8, 
26-9(14)33). — The u|L‘ of a graded sand mortar of plastic 
consistency is recxiiiimendcd for tiofli tensile and com- 
pressive tests. Raymond Wilson 

The particle analysis of cement and gypsum by sedi- 
mentattra. Wallace C. Riddell. Rock l^rodueh 36, No. 
10, 30-1(1033).-- A siinpll* app. is described. The time 
required for u 25-micr(»ti septi. is about 90 min. R. W. 

Viscosity of cement slurlty. Katsuzu Koyanagi. Rock 
Products 36, No. 12, 30-3(1933).— Tests of viscosity of a 


^ slurry m^e from limestone snd a shaty clap^ were made in a 
viscometej* which disdiarged SM ml. waMin 16 sec. The 
relation between water content and Visocmly is expressed 
.by a hyperbola. Temp, has little^ effect. on viscosity. 
•Viscosity is decreased by storage, and by increases in 
CaCOi content, and increased by increffsed "fineness. 

Raymond Wilson 

Problems enemmtered in application of filters for cement 
2 slurry. C. H. Sohntag. Pit and Quarry 26, No. 3, 3J *6, 
40(1933). Alden H. Emenr 

Cementos Itezola plant ip Northern Spain fully rebuilt 
and modernized. Anon. Pit An^Quarry 26, No. 1, 26- 
31, 36(1933). — The plant is described and lanalyles of 
raw materials and product are givea. A. Emery 
The coUapqe of |he Jiridge over tiie Oder near Gortz. 
E. Moll. liautensJbu^ 4, 35-7(1934);, Bldg. Set. Ah- 
stracts 6,9iri8. --M. attributes t^e failure of the piqr V() the 
^ liToseiicc of bicarlxmatc of Fe in the river. If tljipi^vatcr at 
that time conluined a normal quantity d('/0,*Fe(OH)i 
would be formed and .sufficient CO2 released to combine 
wiih a considerable quantity of Ca(t)H)s and tfius prevent 
(he normal sptiing of the cement. In support of jihis view 
M. points out the high COi cotyent shown by ai^ysis of 
the eoncrete of the pier, the lowO content of the water fot 
u time, the fai‘t ths^t tjhe vtl. of the river fot^afew days 
4 during cxmcrcting was tncrcused partly by drainage from 
iieighlM)rmg fields, and that the water at that time was 
observed t«> be Jirown. (See alsq G. llaegcrAann, Zement 
19, 494-7, r)l7- 2J (1930) .) G. ^ . 

A rational expression for fineness of pogtland cement. 
E. W. Reed-Lewis. Concrete (Mill Section) 41, ^^o. 3,* 
11-12(1933). — The ‘•coeflieRmt of effective fineticss," a 
function of size di&tribiUion akin to specific surf^, is 
recommended. Raymond Winoh 

^ The clays of Portland c,ementr V. The 'teo]mcal 
burning of tuff. Yoshiaki Sanada. J. Soc. Cheni.iind.'t 
Japan 37, Suppl. binding 62 (1 934 cf. C. i4.*28, 1833* 
Kxptl. data on the ratio of cool shaR' (fuel) to tuff, on kiln 
output, and conditions of burning slioiH that the best 
proportion of coal shale to tuff is i:4. VI. Effect of 
burning degree of tuff upon burning and quality of cement. 
I hid. 62—4. Five different tuff bums, vat ying in degree, 
6 were used to prep, raw mixes with limestone and Cu .slag. 
'J'he proport iims, hydraulic modulus aftd fineness of the 
niixts. art* reported. Cements Iwffiied from thesg mixes 
showe*d that well -burned 1 uff gave a goqd prntluct . Kxpt 1 . 
data arc re|Kirted on oil coiisiimptian, condition 6f burned 
cement, cHtikcr outihit, compii. find properties, riiicnehs, 
M>- KC'* setting time, soundness and strength of cement. 

Karl Katmf/ermeyfr 

The (Portland -cement I clinker minerals, and • their 
'formation. Lennart Fr^sen. Angew. Chetn. 47, 162 41 
(1934).— Tht*. following cxplafiation of tlic incelianlsiii of 
eement burning is presented based upon available litera- 
tinc data and addnl. ex|>U. results: In the melt of CaO- 
silicates, -aluiniuales ana -afuinina Tcrrilcs, togetiier wiCh 
alkalies. Mg, etc., solu. takes place of CaO and siliceQtY« 
niaterial, 01 /9-2Ca0.Si02 formed in solid phase, with 
subsetpieiit crystn. of 3 CaO.SiO* ami *«-2CuC>.Si<)y. 
8 I'lie highest lime limit corrcspond.s to BCaO.SiOs and 
residual melt, without any free CaO. 2CaO.NiOi is 
ftirmed in such a degree as is necessitated by the lack of 
CaO for the 3 : 1 ratio. The usuo^alcn. of thfc clinker 
components according to Bogue, whiNi is bast'd upon the 
assumption of equil. conditions is, therefore, not valid for 
the tech. Portland -cement clinker. A correct raineralogi- 
cal (Ximpii. of the various kinds of clinker can onty lie 
estublLshed by on i]\vcstigati6ii of tlp^ individual residual 
^ melt, without frt‘c CaO, which is characteristic of each*raw 
material, and by a microscopic mineral analysis. Fifteen 
reRrenccs. Karl Kammcrmt^er 

The changes fl&t occur duit^ the burning of ^D^and 
cement. Win. N. Lacey. Pit and Quarry 26, No. 1, 
37 -8, 49(1933). — The moisture in the raw mix was driven 
off rapidly near the uppeff end of the kiln. £Oi evolution 
is appreciable in the early stages. CaCOi was decompd. 
at IcKatioas in the kiln where the /iv. temp, of the charge 
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would be to be b^w.t^t at which Such de- i molasMS. J. A. Swecey. Hawaiian Planters' Use. 37, 

craiim.woiildocihtf atanRi>pAciabtet^c,imbablj;because 113-31(1933).— Addn. of 0% of sugar increased the com- 

CaCOi -licrsisled to pressive strength of lime nicirtor by np l» 24% of 

^thm 20 ft. of Inc loprcf of the kiln. Production of molasses also increosed the compressive strength, the 

free lime began slowly at the upper end of the kiln, soon , greatest increase (206%) being oblaiiUMi with 6% of 
hectic rapid •andsa rather lai^c percentage accimiulated molasses. As compared with sugar, the addii. of the same 
m the charge, in of rapidly increasing twombiiitttion amt,, of molasses produced a less fluid mix and higher 
rcaclious. Arx>ut 25 ft. fron the lower of the kiln compressive strength and gave a mortar which set with 
the reactions became very rapid and ovcr‘46% of the total ft^w, if any, checks or cracks. Although the strength tests 

hme^m the charge reacted while travelling 5 tU ^ at 6 and tt months of age were inconclusive they indicated 

a .a. xa. . ^ a. Alflcn fi. Hnicry that aging probably will ifbt overcome the harmful efTects 

A prac^t^ heat balanaefOT studying problems of cement of insuflicienl curing of the lime putty. Although the 

ums. tA. W. Ridimson. Pd aad Qacnry 26, No. 1, 4 1'*4 strength of the mortar decreased with increase in its 

(1933) .-A heat balance IS calcil. for a wet-process 240-fl. thickness or heifeht, niolassts was more effegtive thon 

kiln, without waste-heat .boilers, is ilh limestone-clay as sugar in iniTcasing the streiiglh in samples of large thick- 

raw material, and cAal as fuel, ana the effett of several ness. K. D. Jacob 

opemtjnij variables is studiul. Aldiin H. jfmery Bag lime. E. Suenson. Tomnd.-Ztg, 58, 47-fiO, 62-5 

Cemei^theoxy concrete technic. Interaction of 3 (1934).— As mi ingredient for mortar, Img lime (CaO air- 
water and egihent in concrete. S. Gicrtz-HetLstrbin. slaked and finel)s iK>wd.) was compared with lump liine 

Bering 1932, 213 19; Bldg, ^ci. Abstracts 6, 160. — As a over 0..5yr. old. Test blocks (2 X 2 X 12 cm.) uvre made 

lesult of the reaction witlj^ water, cement becomes more or with H% lime and 92% scu sand, ,Th(y were aged (<j 

less comnletely liyilrated, part oi the water is clyMnically ixpased to the lab. air, (&) «;anie as a plus immersion in 

combiiica, pari is adsorbed and part held in the cupil- II-O for 10 min. once a week, (r) in an atm. satd. with 

Isties, while water coiitaiiiivl in the coarser pores may Ih‘ HaO. In all samples, the d. after 91 days was the same, 

legardcd as f ice. The streuelli of 1h(^ conciele is due to 1.87 g./cc.; haidetiing was complete fur a bkxrks after 

the gradual fonmUioii of a fr.inicwofk, the constitueuiir of 4 weeks; fur 6 blocks it wasniueli slower but greater; for r 

which — the new c*oinpds.— cilhere to cuch other and to the ^ samples it was not appreciable the first month, then very 
aggregate, and also to the presence oi adMiiln'd water, rapid and greatest . Mortars cunt g. bag linie retpiire less 

When co|fciiete is satd., the* pores are fillea with water; II»0 to give the same fluidity, give 2.1% smaller vol.,. 

the capillary water deVs »ot influence strength. When harden more rapidly and produce a stronger product, 

concrete is e\po*sed to drying .some of the pores lH‘coinc B. A. Soule 

filled with air and the surface lynsion of the water acts as a Experiments with stone preservatives. A. Stois. 
cohesive force l)e< ween the coustiluents where water is held Bauten^chictz 10(1933); Bldg. Set, Abstracts 6, 147 

iiy capillaiily und has suifai'es exfibsod to the air. Drying 8.-* UTie efficiency of stone preset vat ives was investigated 

restrict^ the lecw'lion K^‘twt‘cn cement and water, the air- s by d<‘tn. of the tensile sticiigtll of treated st(»iie speciiiieiis 
filled i)ores jireveiiting the available watiT fiom teaching as an indication of degree of wcathenng. A sUmc rich in 

the ccnieiil, '•breezing ot the water in coiieicte also checks lime and one coiilg. no lime were examd. In the case of 

('hciii. reaction; the efT^ct nt tempt, of — 5® to - 10® is dcasc* sandstone, such as Ahbach stone, pine luiseed oil 

approx, the sanicws drying <mt in aii of 70 to 50% relative may cause sevcie damage if carelessly used, as u result ol 

humidity Diagrams show the vohiinetnc pi opui lions of swelling of the oil film in the stone. Dn conrse-pored, 

aggregate, cement, water and air in the fiesh concrete mix rough sandstone saddling of the oil him has less cfTect, if 

and in hardened concrete and the probable change in the any. Abbach siindstone iniptcgiialed with linseed oil 

vol. and distribution of the water — as free, cumbiiieil. emulsion did not crack. Crai*king was reduced or pre- 
adsorbed and caivllary -W'^ilh increasing drying. ^ vented also when specimens treated with pure linseed oil 

G. O. w(ie given a coating of paraffin. Spmmens tv?ated with 
Vibrated concrete. A. M. Bouilhm. r.ng I^aws- fluosilicate showed no increase of strength after 13 months, 

Kecord 11.7, 330(191/1).— A brv*f discussion of conditions but no harmful effect was observed. l'ri*atmenl with 

under which vibrptiou sfioald and shou VI not Ik* employed. linseA oil preceded by treatment with fluosilicate gave 

K. K. Thompson tlic^sanft* results us linseed oil alone. Cracking was not 
Tha deveV>pnien^of heat in concrete during hardening, observed as a result of impregnation with linseed oil stand 

1). W'criKr. jytmig 1933, 1 9; Bldg. Sci. Abstracts 6, oil ext ., because of the much lower hydrophilic properties 

i:>3. — The max. possible use in tgiiip. due to the chem. y draiefilmcoiapared with those of the linseed oil film. Ke- 
roaclions taking plat*e diiriiu; the bardeuitig of coiierelc duction of tensile strength was, however, observed; as with 

can be caled. if the chciii. coiiipii. of the cemeJit is known, linseed oil, the stone surface is, apparently, rendered so 

Tables show th^ neat devilojied during diffei cut periods of cj^ease that even a slight change of volume could have 

time by tlae tricalciurn alui^itioie, tricalciiuu silicate, a harmful effect on strength. Tlic effect of the atm, 

brownmilleritc and dicalcium silicate, which loitri the princi- on small specimens is very much greater than ou laige 

pjfl components of pm Uutid eenunt clinker, the heat devel- s|»ecimeus or masonry. G. G. 

oped (ir, absorb^ by the AbOs as dt td. by chcin . analysis of Decay of building stones by soot. K . Warncs. Sands, 

iIk* clinker, aiul^lio a noniograiii for ulcg. the max. rise m Clays and Minerals 2, No. 1, 17-18(1934). — Soot is a 

temp, concrete for different mixing latios and water/ 8 contributory cause of the decay of .stone; it is due to the 
ceuient ratios, wheh the heal developed by the eenienl is presence of (NH 4 )sS 04 , NH 4 CI ana free H 3 SO 4 . The 

known, jbis nomogram IS bused on the eciualioti fotinalion of CaSOi from the CaCQi of limestones and 
w (0 183 + (' + 0.2(M in which w is the h(*at developed certain sandstones and also of mortars is one of the chief 
per kg. of cement immured in kg. -cal., t).183 is the sp. causes of decay, and this very detrimental substance is the 

heat of the cement, v the waliT/ccmcnt ratio, 0.20 the st», result of the action on the CaCOi of stones of not only 

heat of the sand and stone aggregate, and If the no. of parts H»S04, but of (Nn4)2S04 in the ptesemee of moisture. 

I>y wt: of aggregate to one part of ccineot. O. G. SckjI when in thick masses holds water tenaciously and 

Decay and repair cf concrete and xaasdnr^ dams. B. ^ will keep the surface of the stone in a moist condition, 
llellsfrom. Structural Engr. 11, 210-28(1933) , — HaO ^ The presence of moisture materially as^^ts ebem. reactions 
piccoitvling through dams causes disintegration 1st through liclween the various sulislances contained in the soot and 

lcaching,put of free Ca(OH) 2 , then by tweaking down of the CaCOi of the stone. M. V. Kondoidy 

hydrateifCa compds. The effect becoDiics more serious as The uae of isnfired clay at building material. A. A. 
the Pit of the HaO decreases. For repair the liest method Kryushkov. Ruaso-Gernian Soc. for Culture and fl'ech- 

ts considered to be the application of a .sheet of a 1:1 nology. Trans. Cen. Canf, Stahdardisatlon and Manuf. 

cement -sand ulbrtar covering thd whole upstream faci*. New Bldg. Materials, Moscow 1932, i*>b. 8 15, 56-8; 

B. C. A, Bldg. Set. Abstracts 6, 112-13.’— Various methods have 
'Effect on the strength of lime mortar of the addition of been .suggested for modifying the properties of clay so as 

• I • . 
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to rendtf it stable lor um as building materal without 1 Cultuntead Tedmology. 7>«iw. Gnt. fbirf. Slandardisa- 
fimif. In B» algiainl^'' pracen. * ^ bbtoined tiati tmd /ftu BUg.Wditriab, Uncom I932f Fab. 

from aolns. (d (wbohydrates of Mnweedte intraduced fr-16. 17-1^ BMg- 5U. Q9.— A brief de- 

into the clay; p^tuation of the clay coUoids takes place . scriptkm is given of fire-eesistahcMtests of specimens of 
ondg in course of timeg the formation of insol. algiwtes ^ wood impregnated with various salts. Chl ftrides 
increaaea the resistance of the clay to the action of water, sulfates of Na, Ca and Mg do not psoduee satisfactory 
Wat«proa^dwbyt^tinMtwitoH,SO«(rf,Shvi}ta)v resistance to fire. Borax sad alum giw better results but. 

A. 23. 1^; C^gor ev ai^ Qalkin. because of their low soly.. aannot be introduced into the 
Ca A. 23, 123J) IS not applicable to clay containing Ca and p wood in sufficntent quantity. Anuncinium salts give the 
Mg ^ts; in addn., the HtSOd of has a * best results. Theoretically, the bSit fireproofing agents 

harmful effect on materi^ contg. vegetable fibers. Othesr are those wfKch axe easily decompd. at high teinps.llbcr. 
suggestions mvolve the introduction of Sorel cement, Fe ating noninflammable gase3 whic6 drive aim. Q out of the 
^ate and bitumen, lime, etc., into the clay. Ume and wood, or those which fuse at high* temps.; coating the 
bitumen a^mixts. absorb up to 26% wafer and lack ade- wood with a protective skin which pmvents the penetration 
quale resistance to frost. Clay of the type of “calained of O. The antis^tic properties of a no. of ' fireproofing 
clay" but of low water absorption (up to 4%) and requir- salts were also sCudifd. Phasphalds, MgClt and, to a 
mg considerably hass lime and bitumen can be produced by smaller degree, d(NH4)tS04 favor the development of fungi, 
slaking the lime with ap aq. emulsioa of bitumen. The 3 NH4CI and borax gave satisfoctofily toxic rea|ti]t%, but 
compressive strength of this product is considerably higher requite to be used with phosphates to preiamfrorrosiun. 
than* that required for lime pla.sU*ruig mortar, and its um! ZnCl2 gives very good results, hut renders wood hygro- 
instead of lime plaster fm clay walls is suggested. In scopic and causes corrosion of metal. NaK (i%) protects 
general, hydraulic properties were clearly evident in most wo^ fr^m fungoid growths. As regards the . effect of 
clays tested on addu. of 10% of a hydraulic substance; fireproofiSog on mcch. strength, tests of infj^egnated 
CaO must al^ be added if not present in the admixt. specHmens showed an av. loss ctf strength from 6 to 10%. 
Clay contg. 6% adniixl. of lime and 10% of tripoli .showed G. G. 

compressive strength at 28 days of 35 kg./sq. cm. (498 

Ib./sq. m.), and SiMil kg./sq. cm. (763-8(17 Ib./sq. in.) ^ Utilization of waste i*x.w^«riais obtained in thchianuf. of 
after curing in steam for 8 hrs. at atm. pressure. G. G. AlaOi from ka^in [in manuf. of ccmeiitl (Budnikov) 18. 

* Sands for building purpoaaa. C. J. Morreau. Sands t Ca aluminatc nydratws and thc8]r double salts. [i^dtion<to 
Clays and Minerals 2, No. 1, 47-'54(lQ34). — The proper- setting of cement] (Mylius) 6. 
ties required from sand employed in concrete and cement • 


mixes and in plastering are discussed . M . V . Koiidoidy 

Heating vdth producer gas in the building-material 
industry. Joseph Deforge. Reu. maleriaux construction 
trav. piihlics 1934, 19 20, 46-9, 79-83.— A general dis- b 
cussion. Karl Kammermeyer 

The protection of bnildings against the chemical and 
phjsicel action of waterc O. Graf. Vedag Jahrba 1933, 
18-28; Bldg, Set. Abstracts 6, 137.— Various forms of 
staiuingi weathering and decay are illustrated in a no. of 
photo^phs of actual structures, and in each case the 
cause is discussed and suggestions are made as to methods 
of prevention or cure. G. G. 

Bhumens and their use for the protection of buildings. 
C. R. Platzmaun. BautcnschHus 4, 31 6(1933); BUlg, 
Sci, Abstracts 6, 168. — For protection against the action 
of water and other dclctcriou.s agents bitumen and asphalt 
products possess certain advantages including the ^ssi- 
biUty of cold application, high degree of resistance^to s^id 
and salt solns., stability within a wide temp. ran{^, im- 
permeability to water and durability. The constitution 
and properties are briefly described of diffesent tirpes 8C y 
bituminous coatings, .such as fluid paints for protection of 
iron, concrete, etc., and material of thicker consistence for 
upkeep of impregnated paper roofing, for corrugated iron 
roofs, for insulation of concrete roofs and balconies, etc., 
and also of colored paints of this t3rpe. Cf. Bautenschutz 2, 
100-4(1931). G. G. 

Wood prmrvation in buildings. K, O. Mfiller. 
tmschutz 4, 20-4(1933); Bldg, Sci, Abslroas 6, 167.— 
Methods of delg. Ih^ value of wood preservatives include 8 
tests of the following properties: strength of fungicidal 
action, by obscrvii^ the behavior of treated specimens of 
wood inoculated with dry rot; diffusion or depth of pene- 
tration in wood, observed by color reactions in cross sec- 
tions; durability of the preservative, fixing on the wood 
fibm, leaching out or evapn., detd. by accelerated tc.sts of 
lichavier luu^ various conditions by spraying with water, 
exposure to temp, variations and currents of air. The use 
and cdst of Wolmi^ salts for preservative treatment of 
wood are also conndered. G. G. 

Inmaafaif the durability of wood. F. Moll. Russo* 
German Soc. for •Culture and Technology. Trans, Gen, 
Conf, VtandairdiMation and Manuf, New Bldg, Materials, 
Moscow 1932, F&. S-16,* 13^16; Bldg, Sci. Abstracts 6, 
128; cf. C. 4. 27, 2563. — ^A review. G. G. 

the protection of wood from fire by impregnation and 
painting. S. G. Vedenkin. Russo*German Soc. for 


Kofoid, Charles A., Lteht, S. F., Homer, A. 0., Ran- 
dall, Merle, Herofi*, W.^S., and ve, £arl £. : "fii^rniites 
and Tcnntle Control* Bcrkel Univ. of Cmifdmia 
Pri'ss. 734 pp. $5. Reviewb n Eng, NewsiRecord 
112, 121(1934); Ecology IS, ‘204 V 

Rathgen, Friedrich, and Ko«»a, Jakob: *Vcrwit^eiiing 
iind Brhaltung von Werksteinen. * Beitriige zur Frage der 
Steinschutzmittel. Berlin: Verlag Zenant uiid Beton. 
122 pp. M. 8.59; cloth, M. 9.50. 

British Standard Specifications No. 510: Single ^Coat 
Ast>halt (Cold Process). No. 511: Two-Coat Asphalt 
(Odd Phkicss). London: Brit. Standards Inst. 

1 _- • 

Cement. Jenny Pohl gcb. Hath. Gi*r. 590,660, Jan. 
5, 1934 (Cl. 80^. 3.12). Cement at}d like materials are 
heated to sintering temp, in a lurnace and the hot product 
crushed; e, g., by foiling. * 

Cqment. Melallgesellscbaft A.-G. « Fr. 768,528, Jan 
18, 1934. Portland and aluminous ccm<^ ai^ madron a 
fixed or moving grating by the combustion of fuel mixed 
with the charge and ak blown through the' grating, Ui(‘ 
charge beings conii)osed of fresh fine material (1 part) and 
material returned from a previous firing •(p.8-2. 5 pans). 
The mix! . is preferably ro chosen that the moisture content 
is 19-16%. . * * 

Cement. Soc. des ciments du Congo. Fr. 758,7KJ, 
Jan. 23, 1934. CaCl* in amt. of the order of 1% or less js 
added to the raw mstcrials for making cean^tt . The firiuK 
and clinkering may be carried out at a lower temp. HCi 
is formed during the healing and is n^covered. • 
Cement. Cement Process Corp. Fr. 7.59,219, Jan. 31 , 
1934. CaO is mixed with a finely j^vided material from 
the group comprising SiOi sands, siliwus earths, clays and 
clayey materials, the mixt. being carried out in the pre- 
sence of an amt. of water sufficient to hydrate all the CaO, 
the materials being subjected to a complementary rgalax- 
hig in the presence gf free moisture ^ a temp, sufficient to 
give rise to reaction between the CaO ntifi the siliceous 
material* 

Cement, etc. Soc. pour Find. chim. k Bkle 
768,641, Jan. 20; 1934. Cement, mortar, etc., «e maA- 
waterproof by mixiilK with these substances an aq. 
sion of {rce from acid or substancea capable ot 

yielding acids, soaps, fixed alkalies or „ 

Cameiit. Mikael Vogel-j0r|wi«*n. FrJ78R.910, Jan. 
2fl, 1984. 
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Siituy calcinlMfofiiiGe. Mikael Votel-Jtfrgenlen. Fr. 1 
768|&11» Jan. 26|1034. Ap^. for drying and heating the 
raw materkds for cement manuf . Cf . pieoediag abstr, 
Rotary drum kiln for Wning cement. Fried. Knipp . 
Gr^nwerk A.-O. (Amo Andreas^ inventor) . Ger^ » 
690,925, Jan. 13, 1934 (Cl. 80c. 14.01) . 

Concrete. Philipp Holzuiann A.-G. Zweigniedcrla.*;- 
swng Berlin. Brit. 402,187, *Nov. 30, 19^3. Addn. to 


393,4^ (C. ^ W28). The aggreg^ for concrete ^ of asphalt, 

deaq^bcd m 393,429 is made by mixing clav with pore- ® 
forming material in a mill, cutting and diBintegrating in 2 
machines, <idclivering tofo. puking screen which converts 
the piebes into balls,* burning in a kiln, passing to a 2]id 
screen whei^^ the bOMs are coated with clay and again 
burning in a kiln. , 

Waterproofing gnd bonding composttion for use with 
concr#||te. Raymond W. ^owman. U.t S. 1JB60,444, 

Marc'h A compn. suit Ale for tilling cracks or forming 
joints rompritpi NH4CI 2j hydrated lime 1, and substan- 
tially oil-free comminuted grey iron 32 parts. 

Bituminous dispersions^ Deutsche Vialit-G. m. b. H. 

Gcr. 69t^23, Jan. 11, 1934 (Cl. 80ft. 25.00)., Coarse 
dispersions of bituminous^ rnalenal, especially for road 
sd^facing, arc obtained l>y using the pitchy prl^uct from 
the evapn. ot sulfite liquor as d^spersioq agent, and stirring 
with water at about OO** . 

Bituminous emulsions. 4Viihehii R. Roedcrcr. Brit. 


applied to the pipe and dried at a gradually using temp., 
preferably until the free surface of the hmng smlets. 

Building materials. C. Scliilhng. Ger. 503,121, 
Keb. 2!i, 1934 (Q. 806. 4 .07) . Sorel cement is mixed with 
the usual fillers and on aq. bituminous dispersion which 
docs not flocculate on addn. of A electrolyte. A suitable 
dispw.sion may be prepd. with the aid of colloidal clay or 
humic acid, or by pptg. Al(OH)i in a feebly acid dispe sioii 



the latter is enriched with regard to its bitumen wntont 
before Ubi% e. g., by (n^atmerk with acids or alk. lyes 01 
other solvents. "Examples arc given. ^ 

Applying bituminous emulsicms to road surfaces. 

Hennaun ' IHausoii (ff> Frederick W. Atack). U. S. 

1,949*, 870, Man'll 0. Water is mixed wtli a liquid bitu- 
minous material such as melted asphalt or tar, and Ihemtxt. 

IS conveyed under pressure and subycted to bafflrng lo 
form an uristabU<» emulsion which is then sprayed on the 
toad surface (all in a continuous seciueiitral operation). 

Tar emulsions for malnng roads. ( ^s. fiir Teerstrassen- 
liau m. b. II. Gei. 593,184, Fel). 22, 1934 (Cl. «0ft. 

25.06). Tar is mi.\e(l with about 5-20% of a resin, f. g., 
colophony or coun.nione rosin, and the mixt. is emulsified 
in hot Wjjitcr coiilg. a vsqijfV^mull proportion of a soap inert 
to the resin. Eniulsioas stable to heat or frost ar# ob- 
tained. • • 

Tar, asphalt, etc. Chcfrles G. J, Lefebvre. Fr. 768,- 
470, Jan. 18, 1934^ Crusts of bituminous tar or aaphalF 
from*roads are r^iovated by blowing live steam int<y the 
ma.ss ip iqovciiteiit and adding «in emulsion of tar and 
bitumen, and preferably a solvci\i such as oils from the 
distn. of coal or schists. 

Cement-rubbtf compositions. Norman^ Swiridin. 

Bnt. 402,811, Dec, 7, 1933. A quick-setting compn. for 
the c«insl melton of roads, floosb, cSc., comprises a cement, 
e, g., Portland, an aq. emulsion of rubber, e. g., latex, in 
aiht.^su^h that the dry mbber docs not exceed 10% of the 
whole mix, and a gelling agent for the mbber for accelei- 
aling the setting. The gelling agent may comprise 
“waste pickle, “or a soln. of FeCh and HCI, and powd. Fe 8 28, ). 

may bt* added,. _ 

Artificial stone. Eduard J. Wilhelm. Ger. 563,359, 
heb. 17, Hm (Cl. 80^4.07) . Blewhing earth, which has 
been used iu refining sapoxufiable oils and fats, is freed as 
tar as possible from oil or fat and then mixed with Sorel 
ccmeiit and the usual fillers. Specific compns. arc de- 
scribes. • w 

Comsositioiis for ^lining pipes. Gutehonnungshfitte 
Obeffsen A?G. Gcr!6D3,lC Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. 80ft. 

8.fl 5) . • Pipes for conveying hot waste gases arc lined with 
a comp% comprising powd. chamotte 20, 
minuted cast iron 32, asbestos wtoI 1 and NaOH or KQH 
1 part. The compn. is made into a paste with water. 


Building materials. Hans J’. Amruundsen. Gcr. 593,- 
285, Feb. 23, 1934 (01. 8(ift. 21 .04) . The known ctnnpiis. 
prepd. from a Sorel ceiiicnt and wcxid meal, with or without 
Ollier fillers, are improved by replacing the wood meal 
wholly or in part by a previously hardened end powd. 
amifm. prepd. from Soicl cement mid wcxwl meal. 

Porous building materials. Bruno Neiihof. Brit. 
403,094, Dec. 13, 1933. See Ckt. 680,795 (C. A. 28, 
i5oo*).^ ; 1 

Building bricku, etc. Wni. Adums and Eric M. Adams. 
Bill. 402,845, Dec. 14, 1933. Building materials e, g., 
bricks, tiles, concrete or ccmcril bhx'ks, wood and com- 
pressed fibrous materials, are impregtiiiti'd with a proti*c- 
tive compd., c. g., asphalt of low m. p., e. g., lUO-llO^F., 
and then (partly) covered with a iirolectivc coating of 
normally solid hydrocarbonaccHiu^. matmal, e. g., aspliall 
of relatively high m. p., c. g., 220 50®F., with or without 
fillers, e. g., fibrous material, which may lx* applied to the 
brick, etc., or incorporated in the usphall. 

Protective coverings for buildings. John F. Barr and* 
Diik de Lange. Brit. 402,993, Dec. 14, 1933. A cover- 
ing for buildings, etc., consists of .sund or other siliceous 
material, finely ground or laminated inctal, e, g , stiel, Cu, 
Zii, A1 or sc'dly inatciial, e. g., graphite, and a binder 
consisting of 1 or mote synll\etic lesins dissolved in sol- 
vents of low b. p. The compn. is afiplied as a thick paste 
01 as pre-formed blixks, sheets, etc. 

Plasters. 'I'lie Gypsum Mines l.ul. and Reginald 
Collins. Brit. 402,810, Dec. 7, 1 933. A diy pulverulent 
itmipn., to \k mixed with IhO to fotm a plaster, cunipnsi*s 
a mixt. of gypsum plastei or cement, T>oitlaiul cement or 
the like, and vulcanizc^d rubber in shredded, powd. or 
giauular form. 

Roofing material. Lester Kirsihbiaiui (to Falenl and 
Licensing Corp.). U. S. 1,950,032*, March 6. The butt 
end of composition shingles or the like is face-boated with 
blown asphalt anil edge-coated with dried aq. emulsion of 
low -inciting asphalt with a dispeising agent such as clay 
or bciittmite. 

l^lywood. Jacob R. Bnissmann (to The British Thoin- 
soii-Houston Co. Ltd.). Brit. 402,677, Dec. 7, 1933. 
4Aaminated Y^ood product is made by coating or sprinkling 
sheets or veneers of Yucca wood with powd. resin, a. g., a 
synthetic resin of the phenolic type, superposing several 
sheets and molding under pressure. 

Kiln for drying lumber and other material. Wm. G. 
Crossle and Geo. C. M. Grant. Brit. 403,169, Dec. 21, 
1933. 

Waterproofing compositions for wood, etc. Albert G. 
Rodwell. Brit. 402,422, Nov. 20, 1933. See Fr. 754,660 


coloring wood.^ Carl Sc*hniittutz. 
Fr. 758,728, Jan. 22, 1934. Impregnating or coloring 
agents are applied to the living tree near the ground, after 
removal of the bark. 

Preeerring wood. British Industrial Solvents Ltd., 
Henry B. Hutchinson, Herbert Langwdl and Charles B. 
Maddocks. Fr. 758.957, Jan. 26, 1934. Wood and 
other ccllulosic materials are preserved by derivs. of 
^*aliphatic ales, and aldehydes which Ixiil above 20Q" and 
are nontoxic, noninflammable ancT iusol. in water. 
Examples are acetals such as dibiitylbutylal, polymerized 
aldehydes or aldols and alkyl esters ^uch as dibutyl- 
phthAite or hexyl butyrate. 
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The problem of hydrogen in the hydrogenation of fuels. 

L. Jacqu6. Ann, combustibles liquuies 19, 7 ’*'18(19*14). 

A cimiprchcnsivc treatise on indust riul methods of psf^pg. 

Ill for liydrogciiation purposes. Fifteen references. 

Karl Kammcrmeyer 

Bffects of pre-heating on the operation of a high-com- 
pression tractor engine using alsohoVand alcohol-gasoline 
blends as fuels. A. L. Tcodoro. Philippine Agr, 22, 
025-51! (1 98-1)." Ale. -gasoline blends contg. 35% or more 
gasoline r^ the engine satisfactorily ^thout changing 
carburetor or compression ratio. With increased coinpres- 
vsion the drop in power at high temps, was less with ale. 
than with blended fuels. A. L. Mehring 

Determination of the flash point. Haader. MinerMe 
6 (in Allgem, OeU u, /cW.-//g.30, No. 11{), 013-2:1(1033) ; 
cf. C A, 27, 5932. - Based on a complete discussion of 
the faclor.s involved, Jl. dcliiies the true flash point as the 
niiu. temp, of iiitlannnation at 1 atm. pressure, under the 
conditions most favoiable for ignition. With a new type 
of crucible with ele.c. lieating and ignition, and an O flow 
of 0.14 cc. per sec., true flash points 8-42 ' lower tlian the 
conveTitional values are obtained for a .series of 14 tyi>ical 
oils. H. A. Beatty 

Development of the combustion in technical firing [of 
furnaces]. Kurt Butninel and Hcllniiith Schwiedessem. 

hisenhuttenw . 6, .543-9(193:i). - Measiircnieiils c»f 
the temp, and velocity of the gases and detns. of their 
conipn.s. at vaiiotis points in the furnace do not provide 
snflictetil data for evalnnting the conibustioii i>rocess, 
since no deductions cun bi* diawti from these data as to the 
state of combust ton at aiiy«t)oint or in any plane of the 
fnniace. 'Hie pt«jcess of conibustioii is considered nialhe- 
niatically, and the de<]uclions made have been confirtiiid 
experi men tally. B. C. A. 

The relation between me **volatile matter** and elemen- 
tary composition of coal. Preliminary notice. Chuence 
A. Seylor. /. Soc, Cliem, hid, 52, ;J04 4n;( 19:13). - 
Kefereiice is made to previous work on the classification of 
coals under the su!>hydrons, orlhohvdious and perhyclrous 
geiicia. From a stiidyjd the graph lines of isovols, isocals, ^ 
and percent^iges of ff, O and C^»f coals several eqiiafion.s 
are develoiied. Some of these equations are: («) If 
IJuloug*s formula is applied to cdlen. of the calorific value 
of volatile mutlcr in coal, Qq « 388.12 IP I 
124.52 C — 4209; (ft) if it is assumed that the N iifcoaljs 
approx. 1% then in “pure coal" C 99 — H — O and 
V •* 11.82 11 1' 1.227 O ~ .T/ .9.3, which shows the pre- 
dominant effect of the II and secondary effei^t of the 
(c) the ‘'hydrogen itukx,** *(H) ** 0.01 Go 4- and (d) ^ 

the “carboM' index," i(C) « O-Ol Qg — 1.1 F/3. lii 
these equations V, G, H and C stand, resp., for volatile 
malter, gross calorific value in cal./g., and percentage o^ 

H, and iMTcentagc of C, all calccl. to tin- “pure coal’* basis 
by Parr's foriiuda, niiiltit>lying by the fju‘tor lf)0/| 100 - 

I. 08 A — (22.S740) — iri, when .1 ** percentage ot 

nsh, S =*• combustible S, and IT — moisture. This solves 
the diflicLilty hilherlu found in coiiijiating dassifleations g 
l)ased on eleuieiilary*compn. (Seylei's) with those based 
on calorific value and volatile mattir (Furr's). A chart 
gives tieylci *s classification of coal by the indexes; HU) and 
/(C) . This system does not applv to coals with much less 
than 10% volatile matter (amhracites.). For other ojals 
the av. errors are small. A table gives the provisional 
limits of various coal genera and species from pei hydrous 
coals, II over 0, /(H) «/ver 128.5, to lignites, C under 75, 
/(C) tpider 5ff.tb Should further itivestigalioiis prove 1 
that foi .some coal •fields the. i elation belweeii volatile 
mattei and dcniciitary compu. is nut the sainc, the differ- 
ence will proliably be in the consLs. and not in the form of 
the “index. '* *■ W. W. Hcxlge 

Anthracites: feranthrasites and true anthracites. 11. 
True anthracites. P. l.c'fieaii. Ann. (omhuslihlcs It' 
qutui^ 19, 77 ll,5(.9:U). .cl. C, A. 28, 1.50l\ l-Aptl. 
(lulu :iM given (jii tile coiiipii.aud pi Opel ties of trueuiithra- 


« dies and their product.s of p3rrolysi.s. The following con- 
clusions are presented for the diffeftntiation between 
pcranthracites (1) and true anthracites (II): (1) foi* the 
examd. samph^ the gaseous products of p3nroly8is give a 
^ yidd as high as IGO cu. ni. per ton fpr I but between 2fl() 

’ and 307 cu. m. per ton for II. llie max. gas evolution 
takes place dt 800 *900° and up for I, but is between 700 
and 8fX) for II . (2) The Hs tctit of the gasenof psrroly- 

sis is high for both I and II, being ln>tween 80 and> 90% 
except for materials which arc coiiiparativdy high in ash. 
However, the difference is proqpunct'd for the CH4 con- 
tent, I showing up l<f 2% only, whhc U shows 5-10%. 
(3) Thcfulids differ in their content calcd. on^a^C + 

I H) basis. It is mostly less than 1% and reac^ a max. 
of 2.05% for I, but for II it is practically^iyays more 
than 3% and shows a max. .of 4.07%. (4) The igiiitkig 

point for I is almost always above 800“, but solids high in 
a.sh may /five varialiutis; for II it is usually Ixstwpcn 525“ 
and *545“. (5) 1 can be considered as a condiict6i of elec- 

tricity, while II exhibits a vi't-y great resistance. (JK 
All of I decroiiitulc on rapicj heating to about 300“, while 
none of II showed tlfis properly. (7) I do not Vv<* colored 
t solns. with org. solvents whije 11 give yellow sulns. of 
varying intensity which can be evaluated co||»nme1 ricully . 
(8) lINOj of sfi. gr. 14^8 in ccMi4acl with I aiifi. when 
heated, attacks lx)th, but the liqiii^, tram^amit in IxitH 
cases, do not ckxid much with uddn. of I1?0 in the case of 
I, but give an abundant ppt.^iii the case of 11. Similar re- 
actions were observed for mixls. of HvS04..and IINO^. 

Kail KaimncriiKyar 

The classification of bituminous o>'als and the 4eme of 
' coalification of the humin portion. D. J. W. KA^ulem 
Bren nslojf - ( 'hem , 15 , 11 12 ( J 9.*! 4 ) . —Classification' with 
regard to humic content in work with 00 coals shows the 
humic acid factor varies from f) to 300 and can be com^lated 
with cakability. Combined 1120, calorilic value, yield of 
primary tar and elementary analysis also agree well . Low- 
tank coals contg. free humic acids are elussified particu- 
larly well. Only the temp, of max. gasification rate and 
cxplosibilily are dependent upon con lent of volatile mat- 
ter. _ J F. W. Jimg 

Lo|>inite, a new type of coalH^hina. C. Yf llsieh. 
Conirih, Sin Yuan Fuel Lab., Geol, China No. 14; 

BuU,Geol,,Sor, No. 12, 40‘} 9()( 19.3;!). -Atialyses of 
fcff samples of coal from Loping show ash.'!. 72 -20.21 %, heat- 
ing value 58St» HI3t) cals., (on asli-litfe basis) moisture 
0.2:3-1.20, volatile matter 45.50-05.15, aft4 fi>8:d C .34 .,30 
— 53.50%. In It, the volatile matter exceeds fixed C; 
in 1 it is more than tilice. S is high, 2-5.8%, mostly 
org. Analyi^'S of’ 9 related duals, intermediate between 
those of Ixiping and normal coals, are gifn. Vields on 
low-tcmp. carboni/.atioy ot Loping coal arc semicoke 
54 .28, oils :!3.or>, liquor 4- Nil* 3.l2^iid gas S.Il %. Tfic 
luicrostriicture is described. Aldeii II. Kmery • 

The sulfur forms in Chinese coals. C. H. Youiig^ 
Contrib, Sin Yuan Fuel Laft., Geol, Sun^ China Nd. 15; 
Bull, Geol, Surv, China No. 23, 5-l2(lV):>:3). -Proximate 
aiialy.sis, fonris of S and Fc in 15 coals are given; Org. 
S is greater than pyritic S. Dil. HNO3 will ext. small 
amts, of org. 8 from certain coals. ^ieref<ji'e, it is recom- 
mended that pvxitic S be calcd. frotiT pyritic Fe. 

Aldeti H.' Kmery 

Solvent extraction of Chinese bituminous coals. K. 
Ping. Contrib, Sin Yuan Fuel I^h., Geol, Surv, China No. 
16; BuU, GeoK Surv,^Ckina No. 23, 2k :i()(193:3) . -Results 
of p3rridinc extii. of l(i coals are given. Pysidinc ext. •and 
7-amipds. increase to (fixed C) /(volatile malter + moi:^ 
ture) « 1.9, then decrease. Among cods of one* age, 
cokability is directly pruportioual to 7; this does dbt hold 
if ages are mi xed . * Aldeii II . Emery 

Coal cleaning in U. S. S. R. 1. M . VerkhovskiL 
Results and Achievenxnts*Field of Ore Pressit^f V, S, S, K. 
1932, 178-lK); cf . C, A, 26, 827. - Review. • S. L. M . 
Coal cleaning b} a sand flotatioii process. John Uiini - 
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melow. Fuel Ecmomist 8 , 689-84(1833).— The* Cliaiicc 
sand Jlotation pl|;>ccss of codl doanhig is described. 

* Lcslip C. Biagg 

Coal deaning in relitlolh to description and size of coal. 

C. W. H. Homu-s. Fuel Economist 9, 29-30(1933). — A, 
discussion of coal cleaning . Leslie B . Bragg 

D^-deaning testg on South African coals. J. C. Vogel. 

/. Chem, Met, Mining Soc, S* Africa 34, 20i>- 1.3(1 a33).- 
Diy-clcaiiing tests u^ing a newly paten tea tabic are dc*- 
scribed and found satisfactory. Alden H. lunery 

Dfiration of drying coal partides. A. Luikov. 
Imestiya T^Motekk. Insk li{33,;No. 0, 37-34.— A discus- 
sion ofelhe first thyraiodynamic law applied to drying of 
coal dealing *with Ihwix^lation l^etweeu the time of drying 
and the mofsture content ^t various periods of tlie drying 
operation. ^ A. Boclitlingk 

The course of mbonization of bituminous 003 ! in the 
laboratofV and upoir*^lanf scale. Fr. Sladek. Brenn- 
stoff-Ciie^ 115 ^ •1-^(1934).- ].ab. assay tests have failed 
to consider factors as carbonizing time, rate of gas evolu- 
tion and length of coal charge (coufomihig to Vs oven 
width). A new assay method and app. with liyypnHluct 
recoveryJtVain are described wlicrein coke-oven conditions 
and results arc duplicated a lab. test at IKK)'* which can 
be adapted to various ovim di^iensions. Coal charges of 
ftO-fiO-g. are* carbonized in a leffaCtoiV tube of Va oven 
width either for a time colc^}. in proportion to .size (e. 
56-70 min. for^2 sizes of Ko]>pers oven.s) or to couforin to 
an.bven gas^i&tion rate. ^ llrogress^ve hcatfng simulating 
that in ari ovcn^ls obtained by gradually moving the furnace 
(Mil over the tube ’as tile test {iroceeds, the offtake being 
through the almidy heated c^al. Productions of coke, 
gas, tar, benzine, and NIL are plotted ty.show the effect of 
variations in carbonizing time in fhe app. with lH>lh t>ro- 
cedures for coiiiparisoifi with oven data. F. W. Jung 
Testitogfuid blending coals for coking: Thos. Biddttlph 
Smith. Biast Furnace and Steel Plant 21, 471 3, 470, 
'191(1933).-- By applying suction to a pipe placed in the 
middle of a coke-oven dcsir and extending 4 Ft. into the 
spongy center ot the charge, consideratile quantities of 
condensible oils wen? olitained. Samples collected during 
the initial stages of coking were of a light stiaw color, 
clear and of low visec»sity; later samples were daiket and 
more viscous, those froiii^ the plastic layer itself being ft 
black and seinisolici at tiomial temp. I'his iiuiterial was 
composed of oils and a"h?lss of line black pai tides all of 
about the same inm^aiid .size and without the sharp laces 
and edgcs’churacteristic cjf finely ground coal. By extii. 
wifh benzine a dhrk slate-colored ])owaer was obtained of* 
sp. g^, 1.47. Further sepn. by washing the imwder in a 
niixt. of bert^iiK^md CflC'la of density 1 .40 gave a product 
that contained matter volatile at 1000" .2.05%, free C 
97:49% and mineral matter 0.4ti%. The particles were 
pure C and were uniformly iviteispersed through the coal; 
they were surfilunded by fusible tesinems constituents 
which liquefied and cairied Uic uarticles hi suspension. 
Ap'parcntly Ihe variable amts, of tTie liquefiable substauce 
a^iiixed with particles of C in a coal det. whether the 
resultant coke will be “fingery,** “.spongy** or “gfKid.** 

A metlttid is deiSbrfiied for detg. the degree of “satn,** fwith 
noncokiiig material] of a coal. App. and niethmls are g 
described for cutting sections from the* cokes formed and 
detg. their crushing strengths such that fairly consistent 
che^s wch* obtained. .Tests to det. their degree of satn, 
were made with iX^am, South Yorkshire and Welch 
coals. A remarkable amt. of inert C pariicle.s must l>e 
added befon* these coals become satd. The finer the ma- 
teriaUwere ground the more inert C particles were reqtiired 
for satn. Durham cmls when blcndec} wkh B3% ground 
coke .breeze ga^c suen improved cokes that a 10(K)-tou 
sample contg. 26% coke breeze was prepd. and carbonized 
III* a bAltcry of coke ovens. Other large-scale test.s wen* 
run witltlblends contg. 6 and 15% ground coke breeze. 
Better cokes, especially for blast-fumaCt u.sc, were obtained 
‘ from the blended niixt. s. than from the coal alone. Photo- 
graphs of the pokes obtained, tablets of data on analyses of 
the cokes ondmreeze, and results of porority, Trommel, 
cruriimg and shatter tes\s ore giicn and discussed. The 


carixmizing period in the practical-scale oxtits. wa.s dimin- 
ished sdightly more than pniportionate to the pei cent age of 
inert material used. The complete neiil ralyation of the 
exct‘ss resinous coii.stituciit with noncoking material re- 
duces the diincnsion of the plastic layei to a const, mill, 
throughout the procc.ss so that ckrboiiizatioti eaii proceed 
at a. const, speed. Apparently by siicli a method, wuUt 
ovens of the same modem height and lengtli c*ould be de- 
signed wliich, while carboni/ing at the same speed, would 
yield gri*ater otitputs iht unit operation, with cniiseriiu'iit 
lower lal)or co.sts. * * W. W. HiKlge 

Hydrogenation of coal and oils under high pressure. 
Jozst‘f Varga. Math, naturw, Anz. ungar, Akad. IFm. 50, 
'iWi 405(1933) .—Comparative expts. on the hydsogciiatiou 
of various nivr products and by-products of the Ilungurian 
coal and mineral oil industry on one hand, and panifliii- 
rich Gnisny iiiazout, coal-tar oil of the gas faetoiTi genet - 
atot'tar oil from Diosgydr and bfown-coal generator tar 
oil the other hand revealed that most II isreriuired foi the 
hydrogenation of coals and most easily hydiogiMiated are 
iiiisatd. and S-rich gas benzines. Tly,* hydrogenated ben- 
zine fmctioii boiling up to IHO" always conlaiiieil less lliaii 
0.03% S, although the B content of the law materials otte.ii 
exceefled 1%. S. S. de iMii^ly 

Hydrogenation of coa 1 , pitch and petroleum . C . Bet 1 he- 
lot. Jm Nature No. 2920, 21 8(1931). -A review. 

P. T. 

The hydrogenation of coal, pitch, wood and com. 11. 
Isfihe. J. Fuel Soc. Japan 13, Itio 90(1931) (in Kiiglish. 
13 Iti). — Prioi to the iiivestigalioiiof h>diogenutingvarit»us 
substances, 1. made a study to generate H ecotioniically 
as lat as possible, employing a reioi I U em. in diam. and 2 
m. in height. I'hc lelort was fully chaiged with eharcoal 
or coke anti the temt>. of the upper part was kept at 500 
tUK)*" while the Ijottom jiait vftis luaintaiiied at 7tM)-95tr‘ 
by leasonable adjustment. The steam supplied at a rate 
of 1 1. per .sec. thioiigh this healed layer from the bottom 
is decompd. into CO? and 11 duiing its tinvel. The mixed 
gas thus produced was passed into an app. to absorb CO? 
and the liiial gas eonluitied over 9t)% of II. Jiyilrogeiia- 
tion of coal: A shaking autoclave of rifM) cc. capacity, 
tiiatie of Ni-eliiome steel, was used ihruiighout the expt. 
Among the important (*omiitk>iis which aiTi'Ct the reaction 
IS the Ijulaiice between pressure and temp. The leading 
reaction occurs at a temp. Vangitig between 420" and 440 “ 
and it is impottant to prnceeti with the hycftogcnatioii 
within this range. Bettei results are obtained by tuevi- 
oiibl 3 i^dcliiig to coal a heavy fraction ol hydrogenated oil or 
cre^isot Infraction, tmxed with u catalv/er. Hydrogenation 
of pitch: It is necessary to select the condition as well as 
tlie catalyzer by pieliininarv tests. Hyiliogenulion of 
taKKl: Pieci*^ nl woorl can aNo be hydrogenated uiidei a 
high pressure when they arc treated in the t)res«‘uce of a 
catalyzer niived with 5-30% of tar oil 01 tiiitieral oil as well 
as wood tar. Ilydrogi'iiutiou of coin, Insiiis and seeds: 
Nlost corn and other allied substuiiees react wnth 11 and 
they are aetivi* in a powd. state. 1. adds that a greater 
pait of the N in the sample is nsluced to Nil?, S to llaS 
and () is converted into CO or COj and water, 

F. 1. Nakamura 

Oxidation of coal and the relation to its analysis. It!. 
Stuiistield, W. A. Lung and K. C. Gilbart. Am. Inst. 
Mining Met. Kngrs. Conlrib. No. 69, 10 i)p.(ltKl4) . Four 
coals exi^oscsl 10 hrs. to dry natural gas gained 0.55 1 .15, 
av. 0.79%. The absorbed gas was not removed by 
evacuation in cold and otily of it by heating 1 hr. in 
vacuum. B. 1. u. are higher on treated coal. After 
storage for 12 35 days, 19 air-dried coals showed a moisture 
increase oi O.OK 1.3% due to oxidation; it is slight in 
high -rank and large in low-rank coals. Vacuum (trying 
gives higher moisture (av. 0.25%) th4ti drying in air or 
natural ga.s. The av. of B. t. u. detns. of 14 coals after 
drying iu gas was 20 R . t . u . mure tliau after vacuum drying 
and 70 B. 1. 11 . higher than air drying. Moisture^ de)ns- iu 
air are 0.1 0.5, av. 0.3%, less tlian dctiifx in natural gas. 
Eleven coals exposed to dry air at 105'* for ti hrs. were re- 
duced in calorific value (dry btwis) 00 520 B. t. 11 ., or 
0.4- 3.9%. Ulmins in 1 coal increased from 0.() to 8.4% 
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after 6 hra. oxidation 'and to 40.6% after 600 hm. 

Alden H. Emciy 

Oxidation of pyiitic sulfur in bituminous foal. H. W. 
NrJson, R. J), Snow, and. D. B. Keyes. Ind> Eng. 
Chem. 25, 1355 8(1933). — Kincaid, 111., bituminous 
cool contg. ash 17.0, sulfate S 0.94, pyritic S 2.58 and org. 
S 2.51% was u.scd in the expts. The cool was pulveiized, 
80.0% through a 100- and 42.3% through a 200-mcsh 
screen. In the first serie.^ of expts. the coal was suspended 
in approx. 4 .5 1 . of water and air passed through 1 -7 days at 
temps, of 22®, 60®, 70® and 90^. The jperoentage of py- 
ritic S oxidized varied from 6.7 to 79.0%, this latter re- 
sult ill the 7 days at 90® test. An increase in temp, in- 
creased Ihp rate of oxidation of pyritic ^to sol. sulfate S. 
Inctcasiiig the rate of air flow and using O in place oif air 
did not increase the amt. of oxidation. Samples of 10 g. 
of the coal scieencd to the mesh sizes, 20-60, 60~1(M), 
100-140, J40 2tK) and Jincr than 200, were subjected to 
oxidation for 24 hrs. at 50®. Results# showed a faster 
rate- of oxidation of P3rritic S in the finer particles; also 
the amt. oxidized vnifi neatly inversely proportion^ to the 
av. diam. of the coal particles. Addn. of ferric sulfate 
equiv. to 0.05 or 0.1% ferric ion to the coal-water niixt. in 
tests made ut 22® and 70® increased somewhat the rate of 
oxidation ; tills effect was enhanced bv a rise in temp. In 
expts. lasting 15 min .-2 hrs. with a small amt. of Cl gas 
added to the air bubbling through the coal -water inixt. at 
22® and 70®, large amts, of p)rrilic S were removed; more 
.was removed in the 22® than the 70® tests. The org. S 
was not much affected by any of the proce.sacs. A drawing 
and description of the upp. used, details of procedures, 
tables of data and equations for reactions involved ore given 
and the results are discussed. W. W. Hodgi^ 

The detennination of nitrogen in coal by the Kjeldahl 
method. J. H. G. Curliftc. J. Soc, ^Chem. 2nd. 52, 
306- 8T( 1 933) .—Several modifications of the Kjeldahl 
method for detg. N hi Coal arc hriefly reviewed. Expts. 
were carried out with samples of 3 coals, Barnsley, Park- 
gate and Warwick 'I'hick scam . Pige.stions were made in 
an atm . of COj. The gases evolved were collected over Hg 
by means of a Tdpler pump and were analyzed for CCJ», 
S(^)a, O and combastiblc gases, the residue bcMiig N. A 
drawing and description of the app., and the methods of 
operation are given.#. N collected varied from 0.U3 
to 0.U()%.#, The use of Sc in fllace of HgO detinitcly re- 
duced the time of digestion (C. A, 25, 5938). To det, 
the amt. of N adsorbed by coal, samples at KK)® were sub- 
jected successively to prolonged evacuation, then tfc ad- 
sorption of pure N for 50 hrs. An approx, uniforln viduc 
was obtained for the adsorption of N. Per g. dry coal the 
av. values were 0.66, 0.73 and 0.68 cc. of Na» resp., for 
Barnsley, Parkgate and Warwick Thick sejims. Thc^ 
quantities ore of the same order as those of the free N 
liberated in the Kjeldahl digestions. If the N adsorbed 
on the coal was all given off during the Kjeldahl detn., 
not more than 0.1 % N would be crdlected and it would ndt 
be completely removed by evacuation at room temp. 
Apparently the present method, Kjeldahl-Gunniug-Wil- 
farth, is satisfactory for detg. the combined N in coal. 

W. W. Hodge 

Temperature limits of the plastic state of coals. L. P. 
Bazilevich. Coke a}id Chem, ([/. S. S. R.) 1933, No. 1, 
30-41 . 'An upp. recently designed in the Dnepropetrovsk 
Coal -Chem. Inst, was used to study the process of fonna- 
tion of the plastic layer, its temp, and decompii., evolu- 
tion and pressun^s of gases, etc. The steel needle of this 
app. used for detn. of the height of the plastic layer and 
the progress of solidification was replaced by a thermo- 
couple constructed in such manner as to serve the purpose 
of thg needle and of a thermocouple at the same time/ 
The more im]>ortant observations made from a series of 
tests were: Temp, limits of the plastic zone in the inner lairer 
of coal are considerably wider than in the outer layer (one 
of tluaexpts. gave for softening 348® and for solidification 
437® for inner, atid corresponding temps, of 383® and 413® 
for the outer layer) ; methods employing small samples 
with app. permitting free access of air were found unreli- 
able as the oxidized coal softens at a higher temp, and 


1 8olidifle§ at a lower tetim. than does unoaidized coal. The 
rate of coking practically difl not affect|the temp, limits 
of the plastiq layer. • James Sarrel 

Aah-to-mmeiml-matter comefioo in cofi aaaJhraea. A 
• .study based upon coal-ash analyses. Giltiert TOesHen. 
Am, Inst. Sfining Mel. Engrs. ContHb. No. 68, 12 pp. 
(1934). — The Parr formula, mineral matter in coal 
1.08 X % ash -f- 0.55% S, spvcs values that agree doscly 
9 with mineral matter values found^ by calcn. from ash 
aiialsrscs. Mincral-matter-free value (detd. value)/ 
(100— /%dhh) X 100. / for caloriflc value of 21 coals Aver- 
aged 1.11^ with.a range of 3J%| / for fixed P averaged 
1 .1368, with a range of 4 .«35%. / for yulatilh matSer wan 

0. 2030 0.8314. If calorific v^ues are corrected to a dry, 

I. 1 ash + 0.1 S-free bmds, values approaching the Parr 
unit coal valties are ofltained. In ui^t coal values simpli- 
ficMl byepombiaing correction in numirator terms with 

3 terms in the denominator, it errcftieous to us^hf same 

denominator for calorific, fixed C and volaale matter 
values. The Parr unit codjormulas appear to be the latest 
proposed. * Alden il. Emery 

The fusibility of cosl ash. I.® A mpthod for ^etennin- 
ing the fusibility of coal ash in an oxidizing attflosphere. 
Yosburd Kosaka and Hachiro Toda. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
Japan 57, Suppl. bindit^ 98-101(1934).— An app..' is 
described which cdnt&iiis an indicator hand* showing the 

4 defonnatioii of the ash pcUcl with increasing temp. As 
testing hkI a Pt wire of 1.5 mm. diam. w^ a bulb of 3 
mm. diam. is*used, tbe bulb#r8sting on top qf the pdk‘1. 
The fusion curves are plotted as leftip. vr. Aadiii^ of drdp' 
of the Pt rod. iThc operation of tihe app? and theiprepii. 
of sample pellets are describ^^d. Karl Karnmcrmeyer 

Peaty lignite ofid anthndte coals. jC. Mahoflevaii. 
Indian J, Physics 8, 25iMhS(1933).— SiJiucimeus of tmiary 
J coal ranging from peaty lignite to aalhracite weip analyzed 
for their lignin and cellulose contents. In the early ^tages 
of coaliiicalton (he ratio of c(41ultisi‘ to ligpln decik^ases 
rapidly, but increase's later. Tlif lignin -cellulose ratio is 
a good index of coalification. R. Rushton 

Austrian brown coal. F.Neuwirth. aerg^ u. Iliittenm. 
Jahrb. JUoben 80, 86-4)3, 136 -57(1932). —The extn. of 
bitumen, wax, resin and oil, the effect ot various solvents on 
the soly. of humic acids in NU 3 » and the properties of the 
6 tar, aq. distillate, etc., are discus.si*d. Analytical data 
are recorded. B. C. A, 

Briquetting e^eriments wiilPftungarian brown coals. 

J. hinkcy. Mitt, berg, hiUtenmann., Abt, ungar. Iloch" 
schule Berg^Forstw, Sopron 5,,7«*21(1»33).— A paste ot 
fwheat flour contg. 73% starch as a binding material gave 
briquets that were not sufficiently resist ant to water and 
that molded on storage. On impregnation ^of briquets 
thus made with low-tctnp. tar of Eoci'iiq brown coal 

^ a few seconds at 35° sfoout 1.5 4.3% tar was absorbed 
This treatment gave watert*roof briquets, resistant to 
mold, that could be fired in ordinary ^»ves. 

S. S. de Kinaly 

Chemical study of the carbonacdous deposfts of Bankt. 

1. L, Blum. Bid. chim, soc. rom&ne chim. 35# 77 1^1 
(1032). — ^Analyses of eleven samples of coal are fniven. 
In the crude coal the C content variad *froin 53.87 to 

Q 76%: H from 3.4.3 to 4.88% and S from 2.86 to 
7.75%. Calorific values ranged from 5304.5 Col./kg. 
to 7730.8. Ash varied from 4.95 to 29.40%. A tabh» 
is given showing the reduction of B content obtained by 
treatment with Cl. ^ • D. F. Brown 

A study of the natural gas and naphtha products from 
twenty-four wells in Turner Valley, Alberta. P. V. Rose- 
wame, W. P. Campbell and R. J. Offord. Canada 
Dept. Mine», Min^s Branch', Report No. 737-4, 22 pp. 

9 (1933).— The gals, per M cu. ft. of gas obtyiiicd by distg. 
absorbed hydrocarbons from activated chiucoal under a 
pressure of 30 lb. per sq. in. and condensing the vapors at 
0® were approx. to the gals, calcd. from the petiiane and 
higher hydbrocarbotiT fraction 4- 30% of the total butane 
fraction (or 45% of the normal butane) obtained by a frac- . 
tional distn. in a Podbislniak column. The stripped gas 
tom high-pressure wells contains a smallel proportion of 
condensate hydrocarbons than t|}e stripped gas from low* 

. I • 
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pressure wells. As the pressure pu the wdl is reciuced the 
stripped gas tenob to carry Eilarger proportion of the higher 
hydrocarbons. ’Lovi^fring the back pressure the wdl in- 
creases the prodoctum of naphtha per day. 'Colcd . overall 
efficiency is highest fcr hig1i-pre.ssurc wdls. A. H. E. 

The Gendan «|arth gases, their occurrence and their* 
constitution. Adolph Grotensohn. Petroleum /. 30, 
No. 6, 1-^, No. 9, 1-10(1PJ^4). -*A literatiux* survey on 
the.nomendatiirc and constitulion of gdlses from many 
German gas wells. • I. M, Levine 

How gas fuel has been applied at the Tdoele smelter. 

B. Nqfley. Mining Met. IS, ;i7r)-<K193:i). Descrip- 
live. $ • - * ■ Alden H. Emery 

The behavior of iipn catalysts in the temperature range 
of 250** to 450**, toward llluminatinE gas and other dtniisr 
gases. Alfons KlMncuc and Jmiadn Rupp. Augew. 
Chan, 47, 14^4^1034).- The behavior of com. fluminat- 
iug ^s^as investigated Ai the presence of the followmg 
Fc cataBjtel'4: (1) Fe ppld. from Fe(CO)e, (2) Fe powder, 
(3) Fc powder activated by treatment with AlClt and 
NH4OH or NaOH selns. and (4) synthetic catalysts, 
e. g., Fe oxides frgm vaAous sources. A reduction of the 
CO coxiKnt and an increase of the CII4 content take place. 
The most cfFective tcinp.\rangc foi the exptl. conditions 
was found at 280-450". A gp^atcr retort length results in 
greater CC^ conversion, while hlCAas^ng gas velocity re- 
sults- in 'smaller CO congersion. The catalyst surface 
undergoes a continual change and the progress of the reac- 
tion dilute^ tiic catalyst.* As side reaction^^ the dccornpn. 
of heavier hyt>ocarljohs and reactions with HaO vapor wen* 
encountered, lAiC it was found that temps, can be chosen 
low enough to avoid the dc^xnnpn. of the heavier com- 
ponents^, howiwer, larger quantities oJ*HaO vapor act dis- 
tu^-bingly upon CH4 formation.' Attempts to regenerate 
the catalyst bv siniplr piocesses failed and it was found 
that a niixt. of 21 22% C and 32 34% Fc, with a ratio 
of Fe:0 ■»>3;4.l, becomes already inactive. At a gas 
velocity of 50(1 l./hr. (wrea « 81 .6 sq. cm.) a consumption 
of 10 g. cataly«f per eu. ni. of converted gas was detd., 
after a passage of 140 cu. m. of gas, and the catalyst was 
htill in a decidedly active amdition. K. £, 

Experiments with the treatment of crude ammoniacal 
gas li<|[uor. F. Oliver. The Surveyor 85, 55 0(1934).— 
The biochcm. O demand, of the gas liquor at Buxton was 
80(X>- 10,(X)0 p. p. ni.w Attempts were made to steam out 
the NH|| and HaS, but V7iey were abandoned after pxpts. 
showed that the waste could be handled by suiTicicnt diln. 

A. L. lader 

Hydrogenation of naphthalene under high pressure. 

Jo/vef Vaf^a. Math, naturw. Anz. ungar. Akad. iFw. 
50, 4()8-2<f(198;i). Iron iodide was used in a scries of 
expts. as u catalyst in an autoclave of 4.5 1.^ under a H 
llfrehsure of 120 atm. Only 11% of the' applied naphtha- 
lene was tmhydragenated aYler 1 hr. at *476^*Bud only 4% 
alter i hr. at*o00'’. No decrease of the catalytic action 
cpuld be observed dip-ing i2iex]«ts. An autodave of 22 
1. ivas used for another scries of expts. with Mo and W 
eonipds. Their oxides proved to give much better results 
Ih^ sulhdesii Molybdcnic add transformed at 520 ** 
about 3 times as much naphthalene as tungstic sulfide. 
The liquid prodfucts were sol. in coned. H2SO4 in all expts.; 
hence Incy coutahied very little or no decahydronaphtha- 
Icne. , S. S. dc Fin&ly 

An O^ald vist^eter for tar. A. R. Lee. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind, 53, 09^^' (1934).— -A modified Ostwald app. 
is described, with operating directions. Some of the mer- 
its daimed are: Applicable to opaque liquids, covers a 
wide' range of viscosity, only about 2U cc. of tar used, read- 
ings may be repcatei on the same sample o’^er any temp, 
range witliou/ cleaning, no drainage error, timing is defi- 
nite itnd reproducible to 1 part in 1000 even with the most 
viscouatars. , J* II. Moore 

Anfmacenold hydrocarbons of ipw-temperature tar. 
Gilbert T. Morgan and E. A. Coulson. /. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 53, 71-3T(1934) .-'Low-temp tar and its crack(*d 
distillates oo^^ain anthracene, 2-mcthyl-, 2,0-dim^thyl-, 
2,3,p-trimethyl- and 2,3,6,7-tetramethylanthracene. A 


constituent of the distillates which imparts an intense yd- 
low color to the antbracenoid liydn)carl)ons has been 
proved to be mainly 2,6-dimethylnaphtliaceiie. 

• W.»J. Peterson 

Cold tars. H. Mollison. Gas J. 202, 802^(1933).- - 
Sec C. A. 28, 290». , O. G. 

The estimation of bitumen in tar mixtures. O. P. 
StoAsr. Poods 11, 134(1933); Bldg. Sci. Abstracts 6, 
344.— The test in which the distillate betwecsi 270" and 
350^ is agitated with McySOi, allowed to stand, and the' 
vol. of oil sepd. is x^ad is in effect a test for pataffiiis, ns 
bitumen gave a neg. result while tars from vertical le- 
torts gave pcM5. results. Such tars frequently contain 
paraffins, whereas horizontal -retort lars do not- G. CL 

ne determination of asphaltic bitumen wflh tar. II. 
Mailison. Poads 11, 105(1933); Bldg. Sci. Abstracts 6, 
.344. — A sample consisting of 3-4 g, of the mixt. is boiled 
under a reflux condensiT for 15 miti. with 10 times its wt. 
of CHClj or CSs, filtered to sep. the “fiee C,*’ this residue 
being washed Vfi'ith the solvimt until colorless, anil the 
solvent then distd. off. The bituminous residue is then 
treated with 0-8 ml. coned. 112804 ofi a boiling water bath, 
allowed (o cool, washed, dild. with 5(X) ml. water, left 
to stand for 2 hrs., decanted through a weighed filter 
paper, washed with hot water, dried and weighed. The 
wt. of the asphaltic biltunen so found is that present in 
the tar mixt. G. G. 

Recent investigationB of the coking of Transvaal coals 
and blends. P. K. liall. J. Chem. Met. Mining .Soc. 
S. Africa 34, 213 17(1933); cf. C. A. 27, 4377.— Dis- 
cussion. Aldcn 11 . Kiiiery 

The reactivity of nearly ash-free coke. Bernhard Neu- 
mann and Alex van Ahlen. Brennstoff^Chem. 15, 5-10 
(1034) ; cf. C. A. 27, SWO. Coal, reduced to 0.78% ash 
by size seUsrtion and flotation upon 1.275 sp. gr. CCI4- 
xyleiie, has been briquetted wet, parked into an Fe retort 
and carbonired at temps, of 50()-9(K)" for 3-45 hrs. to the 
end of gasification. Reactivity was detd. in a new app.; 
air was passed up through the cokefat various temps, between 
200" and KKK)® but below curboniring temp, of the coke 
tested. With reactivity » 100(% CO)/[% CO 4* 2 
(% COi)], results arc plotted to show decreases in diffid- 
ences in reactivity between carbonizing temps, as temps. 

^ increase, i. e., extiapolation to 1000" of >fi(X)" cokes 
shows equal reactivity. iPrcviotirf work upon reactivity 
and theories is discussed. F.'W. Jung 

SXmll coke-oven gas consiimcrs in the Fe industry (Her- 
li^rholf.) 9. Flotation reagents (Shvedov) 9. Complete 
combustion in gas analysis (Yakovlev) 7. Heating with 
iiroduaT gas in the building-material industry (Deforge) 
7^. Diesel, fuel (Brit. pat. 403,124) 22. Destructive 
hydrogenation of lars (U. S. pat. 1,950,333) 22. Stirring 
device for fumaci* For drying coal (Gei. pat. 593,352) 1. 
Catalysts [for deslructivc hydrogenation of carbonaceous 
■materials] (Brit. pat. 402,938) 18. 

Kert4sz, Zoltin: Reclinerische Bclrachtuugen itber 
Verbrcnnungsvorgiingc und Abgasvcrlusle bei Feuerungen, 
insbesonderc bei Kalk- und Zementofen. Halle: W. 
"Knapp. 72 pp. M. 4.80: bound, M. (5. 

Bureau d’^tudes gfiologiques ef miniAres Coloniales. 
Les rcssources inin6rales de la France d'outrc-nier. I. 
IjQ charboii. Paris: Soc. d 'Editions g(sographiques, 
maritimes et colonialcs. 245 pp. Reviewed in Chimie 
^ Industrie 31, 574(1934). 

Fuel. Allgemeine Klektricitats-Ges. Gcr. 590,680, 
9 Jan. 8, IIKH (Cl. 235. 4.02) . A fuel is composed of hydro- 
* carbons and powd. coal, the latter biing bk)wn through a 
nozzle into the oil. 

Smokeless fuel. Soc. dc recherches ct de perfectionne- 
menls industriols. Fr. 757,961, Jau.»8, 1034. In the 
distn. of carbonaceous material to produce a snlokelcss 
fuel a detd. amt . of oxygenated fluid is introduced at chosen 
points of the principal circuit so that the heat necessary for 
distn. is furnished by internal dombustion of a fraction or 
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even of the whole of the clistn. materials from the coal. 
An upp. is described. 

Agglomerating fuel. Arthur Roberts (also known as 
Arthur A. Roberts). Brit. d02.t07, Nov. 23, 1033. An 
iuorg. hinder of the uatuie of ct'incnt is distrilnited 
throughout a pulvcnileiil fuel mass, e. g.. coke, coal, lig- 
nite, peat, sawdust, spent Tati bark, by lisO or an aq. .soln. 
or suspension about ecpial in wt. to the bindef when*ihe 
fuel is fine enough to pass a 30-inesh screen and increasing 
•in proportion as the hneiicss increases. A small amt. of 
NaCl or KC'i, liaHOs or borax, qr FetOa and flame-color- 
ing salts, r. £., of Sr, may be added. *rhe mass is suitably 
pre.ssed at 20 (X) lO.CKX) lb. per sq. in. while at about 100- 
120 ®F., the preceding mixing being at al^iut 180-2fj0®F. 
or not exceiAiing 4(X) ’K. if the fuel itself includes org. bind- 
ing material. Oxidizing agents or ignition accelerate, 
e. £., CuO, KcjOi or llfHOs may be applied to the briquet 
surfaces. Jn an example coke (30-niesh) 87 ./3, hydraulic 
cement 2ri, H,BOa I 2, €4aCl 0.6 and KjO C parts are 
mixed. The briquets may lie heated to IftOO^F. for 30-90 
min. 'to make them smokeless. In 402,139, Nov. 23, 

1933, divided on 402,t07, an org. binder, «. g., pitch, and 
an inorg. bmder as above arc used, the HsO sohi. or sus- 
pension Ijieing 1.25 times the wt. of the binder when the 
fuel is 3()-xiicsh si/e and increasing in proportion as the 
fineness increase.s. The briquets are baked to make 
them smokeless. 

Gelatinized fuels. James S. B. Fleming and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Lid. Brit. 403,401, Dec. 19, 1933. 
Fuels in paste or jelly form are <ibtained by dissolving nitio- 
ccllulose m McOH or Ktt )1 1, adtling u Cu, Pb or Sn compd. 
which is sol. therein at least in truces so as to gel the .soln. 
and then an aliphatic OH -acid os anti-gclatmg agent, 
e. g., citric, malic, tartaric. In an example 7 g. nitrocellu- 
lose of 350 c. g. s. units vi^osity is dissolved in VK) g, 
MeOH; O.OOl g. Pb(OAc)a in 0.5 g. MeOIl is mixed there- 
with and then 0.2 g. citric acid in 2.5 g. MeOH. 

Fuel briquets. Otto Keh 6 r. Hung. 108,573, heb. 15, 

1934. To puwd. or waste coal arc added 3.4% pitch, 
5-t5% beet tiiolaases and 2.5-3% Ca(( )!!)», and the niivt. 
is pres.sed hito foniis. 

Apparatus for production of coal briquets. Budapest - 
vid&i K6sz4ubAnya R. T. Hung. 108,212, Feb. 1, 1934. 
Mcch. details. 6 

Carbonizing coal briquets, ^llswortb B. A. Zwoyer 
and Albert It. Stillinaii (to General Fuel Briquette Corp.). 

U. S. 1,950,017, March 0. Various details of upp. and 
operation are described suitable for heat tfeatmenl ot 
briquets formed of finely ground anthracite and a biiiaer. 

Carbonizing coal. Alfred J. A. llcrcng. Fr. 7o7,95l!, 
Jan. 8 , 1934. A part of the moist coal is distd. at a low. 
temp, to form a semi-distd. iKirous product which is inti- 
mately mixed with the rest of the coal and the wh<ile 
healed to at least 800’’ for sufficient time to obtain hard, 
dense blocks that bum without smoke, and of which the 
volatile constituents do not exceed 6 %. ^ 

Low-temperature carbonization. British Carlionised 
Fuels Ltd., and Harold P. Hird. Brit. 402,853, Dec. 14, 

1933. Coal is carbonized at u tcnii>. maintained at or 
about 420“, the temp, in the flues surrounditig the retorts 
iM'ing 000 “ and being maiiitamed by cloSi*d circulation of 3 
a large vol. of heating gases whose heat is supplied by a 
burner. App. is described. 

Furnace for low-temperature carbonization. Soc. d*- 
^tudes et de valorisation iiidustrielle des comlmstilde.s 
(S. A. r. 1. called S. K. V. I. C.). Fr. 757.945, Jan. 8 , 

1934. 

Destructive hydrogenation. I. G. Farhcnind. A.-G. 
Fr. 758,870, Jan. 24, 1934. In hydrogenating coal, oil, 
etc., a port, preferably the greater purl, of the primary 9 
materiifl and the hjpirogenating gas arc heated by heat 
exchange to the reaction temp, or near it and the rest of 
the material is introduced into the reaction vessel without 
preliminary heating or heating from another source. The 
proporfton of material heated by heat exchange is regulated 
so that the diffefence initemp. between the current to 
be heated and the heating current is not above 100 “. 

Destructive hydiogenatiAa of bituminous materials such 


• • 


1 as coal, t/ar and pitdi. Erich Steffen.* U. S. 1,1)60,460, 
March 13. In a process euit^pjring a tenf|». of about 460'' 
and a pressure of not less than aboqt 16fl atm., the ma- 
terials are tAv&ted in the presence of a hydrogimatinS: gas 

• coiitg. about 20 % CO, the balance Ibf the. gas consisting 
•mainly of free H . 1'hc O compds. in the material treated 
niaet to form COj so that the formation of water is thus 
materially reduced. An arrangement Of app. is dCscri}>ccl. 

2 Destructive kydrogenatioif products from coal, etc. 
Hcaii 1. Waterman (to N.-V. de Bataafsche Petrol^m 
Maatschappii). tl. S. 1,949,891, March 6 . Matcvals 
^ch os brown coal are treated ^with gases wliich arc rich 
in CO (suitably at 'a temp, of abour4fi0® and under a pres- 
sure of atjput 100 atm.) to effect an elimination of O t^esent 
in the initial material by the oxidation of tho CO; the 
substantially 0 -free pgiduct is then subjected to a sep. 
treatment with H substantially free man CO to obtain 

i liquid prcftlucts. * An airangemvnt c>(app. is described. 

Destructive hydrogenation of coal and oU. Jksnes M. 
Jennings (to Standard-T. G. (Jo.). U. Sps 1*,96(),3()0, 
March 0. Coal reduced to a state of substantially colloidkl 
fineness is suspended in a heavy* o*il and the suspension, 
together with H, is passed through a reaction zoi^packcd 
with lumps of a sulfactivc catalyst of a si/c ond^rrange- 
nietit adapted to piovide voids permit Ling free flow of fh^ 
suspended solids, wVil^ tnaiutainiug a prcssuqp above 20 
' atm. and a temp, above 370“. App. i& described. 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous^ materials. International 
Hydrogenation, Fatc*nts Co., Ltfl. Brit. 4t3,481, Dei:. 
28, 1!)33. Dislillalde earl>oiiaheous ^materii^s ar^«trcatetl 
with hydrogenating gasc*s in the presence of.catalysts com- 
prising a halogeh* compd. of Mo, W and (or) V. A^lduL* 
catalysis may be added, e. g., oxides, hydroxides or sul- 
fides of C 11 , Ag uinJ'metgJs of groups 2 8,V. g., coibpds. 

, of Zn, Sn, Cd, Mn, IT, rhcMiiuin, Ni or Co. The nilnde.s, 
pliospliides, boridcf}, arsenides alid tMenides of metsus of 
groups 2 8 and f^i, Mg and 'A1 and Si in elementary 01 * 
compd. form may also be present. The treftlment may 
be dc'structive hydrogenation, reifioval of S and O im- 
purities, cxmvcisioii of O- and S-i'cmtgs org. compds., 
r. g., phenols and cresols, and the hydriigeriution of unsatd. 
liydrocarhoiis to pniduce aromatic or hydrouroinutic 
hydrocarl Kwis. 

Hydrogenating coal. The Ultramar Co. I4d. and 
X.iT]dcll T. Bates. Brit. 402,8*16, Dee. ^4, 1933. Mixts. 
of coal and oil arc dc^structivels^hi drogenated at above 
3(X)“ and about 10 atm. while the coal is subject eel to in- 
tensive attrition, r. g., as described hi Brit 281,240 <(\ A. 
22, 3517) . Catalysks may be iistsl,*/. g., Zu or Fe balls or 
grinding bodies. The H may be replaced by water gas 
.App. Is described. ^ • 

Rotary retorts and process for the destriictive distilla- 
tion of coal, etc. British Coal Distillalion 1/td. Yformerlv 
I^u*estershire (L. Sc N.) Coal Distillation Ltd.) aiin 
Clifford MacHcn. Brit . 401 .7r>7. Nov. 23^ 1933. 

Air hearth for dry-working coal and ofhor minerals. 
Henry M. Sutton, Walter L» Steele ,'«id h'dwio*G. Steele. 
Ger. 590,851, Jaii. 11 , 1934 (Cl. Ifl. 28.10). 

Apparatus for pneumatically separating dust and sanaH 
particles from coal, etc. 'Phe General Kleqtric Co., M<1 
and Bernard Vinceut-Lamhert. Bril. 41)3,115, Dec. 8 , 
1933. * 

Recuperative superheating of steam, etc. Andre ITuet 
(to Superheater Co.). IT. S. 1,919,S0(), March ( 4 . Vari- 
ous details of app. and operation ar*Jcscribed. 

Montan wax. 1. G. Farbenitid. aT-G. Brit. 402,751, 
Nov. 28, 1933. Mem tan wax products f»-ec from asphalt 
are obtaineil by sapong. the crude 01 dercsinificd wax with 
alkalies and (or)^ earth alkalies, dissolving out the xilcs. 
and soaps of the*wai acids by lower talcs, and ketones or 
by formic or acetic esters of the ales, and*, If required, 
acidifying the soaps, which may be first si^pd. froq^i th« 
wax ales. Satam. and extn. may lx* simultaneous. Sol- 
vents specified are EV^H, MeOH, PrOH, EtMeCiy. Ex- 
amples arc given. 

deduction of gas, oil, etc., from coal, etc. I^wis C. 
KarriCk. U. S. 1,950.358, March 13. Wncly divided 
solid carbonizable material such as coal is introduced into 
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a stream of steanv the steam is superheated to abave STO® i 
and the steam (fpd gas produced are carried into heai- 
exchafige relation with a body of water to pftiduce new 
steam at a lower pres<ipre which is (hen UM*d for continuing 
the process; the hot gas pn^itced is passed through >i re- 
tort to carbonize •other solid carboniratde inntenul and* 
the gas is sepd. f^oiu other products formed. App. is 
described. ^ 

Combustible gas. Joseph A. Perry t3wl Walter H. , 
Fulweiler (to Tlnitett Oas Improvement Co.). 11. S ^ 

Mardi 0. A gas suitable for domestic and 
indtistrial pse is prepd.^)y> treating coal gas for the siih- 
stantiai removal of Us CO ’content (with recoveiy of the 
CC) removed), pidUuging H with use of the CO from the 
coal gas (ashy reaction of the CO with H ,0 in the piesimcc 
of a catalyst), uniting the H thus ol.taiiAd witli bine water 
gab and thereafter removing a (jortion of t^ie CO funu the 
niixcQ* g^, coiiverliiig a :aibstatitia1 poilioti oi the CO 
rcinaininltin llw blue water gas, together willi all or part 
of ^he 11, to CH 4 , producing H by use of the CO leinoved 
from the blue water gag, and uniting the resulting H with 
the niethanutcd blue wat^i gas. 

Apparatus for detecting combustible gases in hue gas. 
Syetiska Akliebolaget McaAi. Fr. 758, .‘195, Jan. 1 . 5 , ItKO. 

Coal gas. Allied Pott.* Ger. 5d0,.555, Jan. 5 , IPrU 
(Cl. 2 fic. 12>. A method is d<?sc.sh»(Mil regulating the d. 
and calorific value of cojU ms by addn. of steam, air or a ^ 
mixt. of bteani and air. 

Mixed, oil gas and wase^ gas. Hunityan C. ‘ler/mn 
(to Uni^d** CHis Impjroveiiient Co*V TT, S l,(M9,Kiy, 
March (5. In the operhtion of a set eompnsing 5 vessels, 
one of which contains a bi<l of solid lui ‘1 while (he othet 
2 contain hcat-^toiing malerihl, 2 <»f tjie v«‘ssels aie pre- 
heated by iiiterna .1 combust ion ci blast gas giMieiaii'd 111 
the thitd yessil by air^iblo^ting the luel bed, aiul a hydro- , 
cuibim material such as oil .is iiitioduetd allenialelv to 
one aiul then the other of (be piehi sited vessels and then 
passed through the othex prelieahxl v« ssel; at least a sub- 
stantial portion of the hydiiKxiihoti gas pioduced ispasscxl 
through the fuelMied alter tar is exliaeted Iroin this gas. 
App. is described. 

Water gas. Carl Still (trading as the l^'irnia Carl Still) 
and Alfied Gobicl. Ilril. •10.S,59.'i, Ucc. 28, lO.'!.*!, addn. 
to 389,377 ( C. A . 27, 59 14). Tn the pmeess fif ;189,.377, 2 < 
oven chambers ar? iiitercRimected so that the water gas 
and unconverted steail^ffDm the Ist oven are passed into 
the cliargt* of the 2 ipl tjveii and the finished water ^as is 
led awav.' • 

Water gas. Hnmplireys Ife (Mnsgnw’Lld. Fi.758,S78» 
Jan. 24, IIKU. Tig' fuel is fed in a coiitiniious maiim;r by 
a conduit, the (gw'er puit of wliicii extends dowmvvaid into 
the generator, in the annular chamber fonned by this 
i:i( elision, tile gases resultuig fiJiii (be. air blowing are 
burnt W'lth secondary an, .vd, if desired, in jptuii.ict w’ith 
the surface* of tJa* mass of fuel which forms the base of lliis 
annular cliambei. During the period of iiroduction of 
W'ater gas, hrheti caibiiTation nccessnry, oil, oil lesulues, 
tar, etc., are vapon/ed and dissoed. in this chamber and 
fixer! by passage through the mass of fuel, or the injected 
steam -is super heated in this chamber. 

Use of heavy oil in the manufacture of carbureted water 
gas. Jtdscph A. Peiry (to United Gas Improvement 
Co.). U. S..1, 949,811, March 6 . Blast gases aie bumed 
in a vessel of refractory material to establish a path of 
radiant heal over wl/d^ki bine water gas is then pasM*d and 
(he blue water gas is carburi*ted with heavy oil and the bine 
water gas, oil gas and oil vapors resulting are passed over 
the radiant heating path and carbon from the oil gas and 
oil vapors is deposited on tlic fuel bed by aitcvcrsal of flow. 
App, is described. 

Purifying gases. I . G. Farbenind. A .-G. Fr. 757 ,745, 
I9ec. 80, 1033 . 1128 and NII 3 are eliminated from gases 
by wasliing the gases with an agent OApable of absorbing 
II 2 S but incapable of absorbing NHj, c.\p<41ing the H 2 S 
from the agent, burning it to form St >2 and using this to 
eliminate NH[| from the gas. Suitable agents include 
amines or aq.i^las. thereof, hydroxyalkylaraiiics salts of 
amino adds and alk. solns. of phenols. 


Polymerization of hydrocarbon gases, b'rederick W. 
Sullivan, Jr., and Robert F. Huthrufi (to The Standaid 
Oil Co.) . Con. 340,080, Mar. 13, 1 9.3 1 . Lupud products 
of the gasoliile boiling range are obtained frodi sutd. Uvdro- 
carbou gases other than CR* by cracking .it 1400 Ui0()''F. 
at ntiii. pressure to 200 lb. per rg. in. The ciacked ga.si*s 
iiiiilejf- a pre^»siire of 100 KKKl lb, i»er sq. in. above atm. arc 
brought into contact with a liydrocai bon solvent ha\ing 
a relatively low solvent power for CH 4 and noiihvdrocaiboti 
gases. The CH 4 and nonhydrocarbtm gasi»s aie rlimi- 
iiaied from the systcqi. The nmiaining gases aie polvmei - 
i/ed at 700-1000’*F. under 500 .3()(K) Il». t>er sq. in for a 
period of lime stifiicient to effect convex sion. 'Phe con- 
version prodiict‘'> are cooled and oils ]»oiling ^jiglier than 
gasc^ine and unconverted gases arc seoaraiely recovered. 

Gasification of solid fuel. Edouard L. A. Dnideiit. 
Fr. 759,154, Jan. .30, 19.31. Volatile inatenals and inois- 
lure are conipletclv icmi»veil from the fuel before it reaches 
the furnace piop^‘ 1 . The volatile materials are biinit and 
(he combust ion products are iiitrodiic<*d into the fufnaci* 
111 w'hich they are reducetl to combustible gases at the same 
lime as the gas is gasitied. * 

Furnace for gas and coke. C. Otto Sc Co. G. in b. II. 
Fr. 758,304, Jmi. 15. 19.31 

Double- walled gas producer. Albert L. Galuslia. 
XJ. vS. 1.9.50,2.30. March 0 

Gas producer for motor cars. S J. Dekulenkov. Russ. 
31 ,.541, Oct. 31, 1933. Const ruction details. 

Apparatus for removing hydrogen sulfide from gases. 
Carl Still G. m. b. II. Ger. 590, .550, Jan. 5. 1931 (Cl.' 
2tW/. 9 OD. 

Removing sulfur dioxide from gas mixtures. Metallges. 
A.-G. (Wilhelm Geiisecke, H.'Pis Weiriniaiiii and Wolfhart 
Siecke, iii\enlors), Ger. .59.3,38.3, Feh. 24, 1931 (CI. 

, I2f 3.01). (vHses coiitg. Sf)* aie triated in the presence 
of O, ptefeiably a1 .50 00®, ivith an aq. suspension of prod- 
ucts ohlaimd by (he complete or partial combustion of 
carbonaceous inateii'il, r g., with a suspensioti of coal 
ash 01 Hue ash. A solii. is ohtaified contg. sulfates of the 
metals preseni m the combustion product, e. g., Al, 
Mn, Mg and he. 

Recovering ammonia and carbon dioxide from gas mix- 
tures. Nikodem Caro and AlhtMt R. Frank (Rudolf 
> Neubiier, inventor). Ger. 53(3,422, Dec. 29, 1933 (Cl. 
12it. 7). Gases contg. at least 2 nibls. of NH| per mol. of 
C ()2 aie washed with water undei pressure td remove all 
the CO 2 and an equivalent amt. of Nils. The residual 
gasco'are washed again witli water to remove excess of 
Nib. fiThe suln. from the first washing is cooled to sep. 
soihl NJTt suit, which is removed and clecompd. by heat. 
The mixt. uJ Nlla and CO 2 so obtained is washed with 
^ ^iter in Mdw, whereby Nils and some CO? are absorbed, 

' and CO 2 fn e^from Nils remains. 'Phe soln. obtained from 
the washing hi vacuo is treed fioni Nils and CO? in known 
manner, and the gases are mixed with fresh initial gases. 
Cf. C, A. 28, 1481*. 

Gas mantles. South Metropolitan Gas Co. and Albert 
J. Frestage. But. -102, 3 18, Nov. 30, 1933. The innei 
and outer skeletons of a double mantle with its foundation 
made in llie usual manner are .sepd. cxciqit at tbeir ends 
) by supplying air to the interior of the mantle during incin- 
eration to produce a greater shrinkage of the inner layer. 

Firelighters. Walter G. Young, Dennis W. Trusst41 
and Goidori J. H. Howard. Brit. 4()2,8;38, Dec. 11, 19,33. 
Firelighters are molded into arclied or domed form having 
slots nr perforations from a mixt. of dried sawdust, paraf- 
fin .scale and .saltpeter. A pigment, f. g., Venetian red, 
KCIO 2 and C 10 H 2 may be included. Molding app. is de- 
scribed. 

Coke, (b'sellschafl fiir Teerverwertung m. b. H. 
Brit. 4a3,232, Dec. 21 , 1933. See Fi 1 749,014 ( C. U . 27, 
5917). 

Stamping apparatus for the coal charge in coking plants. 
Carl Still (trading as Pinna Carl Still)^. Brit. 4()3,04(), 
Dec. 14, 1933. 

Apparatus for quenching and conveying away coke dis- 
charged from vertical retor^si. Wm. R. McLusky. 
Brit. 403,023, Dec. 18, 1933. 
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\^oK9 ovens, ooc. dt oonfitruction de fours de mat^d t Coka-ofon Irnttoiias with fagauanitoE tnnaaia rttoalag 
d gaz el hydraulique. Fr. 758,409, Jan. 18, 1934. loagitadliiiUy ttuxraof* Cash Sail (tnidw as Firma. Carl 
Means for escapement of the distn. gases is described. StiU). Br4«,402,649, Dec. 7, 1933«f 

22— PETRgLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODyCTS . 


W. P. PARAGHER 


Expariments on the determination of the heat of 
cradang. N. A. Butkov and O. M. Chechkina. Neftyanoe 
KhozyaUtvo 25, 92-^^(1933). — Craddng expts. carried 
out with a Baku ki'roscnc distillate in an app. constructed 
by the authors disdosed that a kerosene^istillate having 
a temp. of*20*^ requires the input of 941-944 cal. per kg. 
when crracked at 525®, 1052-I()95 cal. at 675® •and 
284-1337 cal. at 726®. A. A. Boehtlingk 

Method for the separation of aromatic Jiydrocarbons 
from straight-run gasoline and kerosenes. R. A. Viro- 
byantz. Neftyanoe KhozyaUtuo 25, 106 *1(1033). '—The 
fraction contg. aromatic compds. is treated with 97-09% 
H2SC4 (so as to givt equal amts, by wt. of H1SO4 and 
hydrocarbons) and is agitated for at least 5 hrs. and 
siltlcd for 6 8 hrs. About 00% of the aromatic compds. 
arc extd. The acid sepd. from the gasoline is diluted 
with HsO (1:1) and distd. with superheated steam, the 
hydroly.sis starting at 140®. The temp, is then gradually 
raised to 200-210®, From 60 to 90% of the aromatic 
compds. are sepd., neutralized and dried. Consts. of the 
kromatic compds. are tabulated. A. A. Boehtlingk 

The removal of water dissolved in transformer oil. 
Artur Kctnath. Elektroiech. Z. 54, 1269-61(1033).- 
J'hys. and chem. methods are discussed. F. W. Jung 

Hydro^mation of petroleum (Bcrthelot) 21. Deposits 
[crude oil] in the southern part of Baichtinas, Ural- 
Kmba dist. (Buskin) 7. Destructive hydrogenation of 
coal and oil (U. S. pat^ 1,950,309) 21 . Catalysts [for 
conversion of hydrocanmns into nonknocking motor 
fuels] (Brit. pat. 402,938) 18 . Condensation products 
of shale tars with aldehydes (Russ. pat. 31 ,613) 18 . 


plemcntary heating or cracking are coupled with a distn. 
column by ^expansion valves, so that the heating section 
may be put into action alone by one valve or the 2 together 
by the other valve. Details age ghren. • 

Distilling and coking hydrocarbon bils. Win . F.^Moore 
(to Texas Co.) . U. S. reissue 19,104», March 6,. A reissue 
of original pat. No^ 1,873,464 (Q A. 26, 6116). 

Apparatus for cracxing vaporized nebulized heavy 
hydrocarbon oiki. Sigbert Scclig. Qer. 593,421, i^eb. 20, 
1934 (Cl. 235. 1.04). ^ ^ • 

Tubular furnaces for craddng or distUUng oil, etc. 
Gasoline Products Co., Inc. - Brit. 402,299, Nov. 30, 1983. 

Atomizer for cracked residup.® D. A. Strom, F. 1. 
Bulaventzcv and Z. K. Matveev. Russ. 31,f>34;, Oct. 31, 

1933. The atomizer which is attached to the outlet of the 
pipe leading from the reaction chamber and terminates 
in the evaporator isbcqpstructcd of a flange fastened to the 
pipe and a second fla^c held by bolts attached tb the 
first flange at a certain distance fnmi the latter.' The 
second flange hss the form of a solid disk. g 

Destructive hydrogenation,® cra^^g oBs.* Akt. Ob. 
fur Stcinkohlcvcrflussigung utid « Steiolmlilevcrcdeluiig. 
Brit. 402,2()4, Nov. 30, 1933. See Fr. 749,015 (C. A: 
27,59^13). • 

OUs, etc. Jcai^ Her^enberg. Fr. 758,567, 'Jan. 19, 

1934. Compds. of S are removed from benzines,! gaso- 
lines or mineral qr tar oils b/ Irdktmcnt with cpmpds. 
which oxidize org. sulfides atfd disulfides but do not aktack 
hydrocarbons, e. g., HaOs and org. per acids.* ' 

Oil-filtering and -rectifying M^uutus. Frank C. Fro- 
lander and Martin Czaniy (to CapillizcrtHolding Corp.). 
U. S. 1,950,487, March 13, Various structural and opera- 
tive details are described. 


* Motor fuels. 1. G. Farheniud. A.-G, Fr. 759 .089. 

Ald^des and ketones froin petroleum acids. A. E. ^ jan. 29, 1934. ReMn-forniing hydrocarbons in crude 
Chichi^bi^ M. M . ila^m4s^n and G. V. Chelintzcv. gasoline arc polymerized by treatment with a double 

Russ. 31,440, Oct. 31, 1933. Petroleum acids are con- comi>d. of AlCb and an olefin, ifh. polymerized compds. 
verted into a-bromo acids and these mto a-hydroxy acids, removed 

from which aldehydes and ketones are obtained to dry Diesel fuel. Donald A. Howes an! Inipmal. Chemical 
^ . .0 ^ ^ r Industries Ltd. Bril. 403,124, Dec. 15, ,1933. Fueloils 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Charles W. MacRay (to for compression-ignition engines are primed by addn. 
Texas Co.). U. S. 1,960,058, March 6. Fresh charging „f up to 10% of an aliphatic or aromatip diktitone, #. g., 
stock is subjected to cracking temp, under superattn. 1.5% acetylacctone or benzoylacelone of 1% benzil is 
pressure to effect cracking and vaporizations in an intcr*^ 7 added to an oil fractioi^ lioiling up to 300®,’ obtained 
mediate pressure zone; condensate oil is subjected to the destructive h3^rogenationjif coal, 
cracking temp, undej superatm . pressure to effect cracking WaHniti p ifiineral oils. Aktiebolaget {rparator-Nobel . 
and vaporization in a high-pressure zone; residue froiq p,, 757,987, Jon. 8, 1934. The oil is mijlfed wilh-H.ivSG4 
the higher pressure zeme is pa.Hsed to the intermediate zone reiterated and prefflraMy continuous opeiaLions aad 
for distn. in the latter; n.*sidue from the intermediate ^ft^r each mixing operation, the mixl. of oil, tar and free 

pressure zone comprising residual constituents from both H1SO4 is subjected to a centrifugal sepii. which 'is alfo 

the cracked fresh charging stock and conden.sate is passed preferably continuous. e 

to a lower pressure zone for vaporization; and the vapors Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils. Aloo Pniducts liic. I*'! . 
from the several /o^QS arc subjected to fi^ionation in ® 758,853, Jan, 24, 1934. See U. S. 1,940,014 (C# A. 28, 
a dephlegmating zone to produce a vapor fraction and a 152(}Q) . 

reflux condensate and this condensate is conducted to the Dewaxing mineral oils. Leo D. Jones (to Thcb Sharpies 
higher pressure zone, and the vapors are condensed. App. Specialty c5).) . Brit. 403,302, 18, 193:L A Ircal- 

is described. merit, auxiliaiy to dewaxing mineral oU by chilljng a soln. 

Craddng hydrocarbon oils. Sigbert Scclig. Ger. thereof to — ^70 •0®P. and centrifuging, consists in adding 

593,075, Feb* 21, 1934 (Cl. 235. 1.04). Addn. to 439,044. finely divided solids to the oil soln. and filtering the mixt. 

The oil is led under pressure through a metal bath, and at a temp., 4, g,, 50-75 ®F., iow enough to form a tloud 

the cracking products, without fractionation, are subjected p other than that dm* to the added sdids but high enough 

for soific time, e. g.f 25 min., to a higher temp, than that to prevent pptn. of amorphous wax. Kiesdjguhr, sawdust 

of the bath at about the same pressure. or paper pulp may be us^ in proportions of ()u35-l par 

Craddng and distilling hydrocarbons. Carl Still. Fr. gal. oil, or, if day has been used in the previous npfiniuKj 

759,025, Jan. 27,«1934. Construction of expansion valve, a solvent for the oiltmay be added and the day removed 

C^a^g and, distUliqg oils, etc. Carl Still. Fr. at the spedfied temp. . . « 

767,810, Jan. 5, 1934. In cracking and distg. hydrocarbon Bituminous com^sltiras. The Barber Anhalt Co. 
oils under consecutive pressure and expansion, a section Fr. 758,243, Jan. 12, 1934. An aggreg^ ^ gromia 
of the furpace for heating and another section for com- rock is mixed with a dispersion ojf soft bitumen m water • 
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and a powd. bard bitumcai is added to the mist. A volatile 
solvent for the Soft bitumen^ inootporated in the mist. 

Bsstnictive hydxbgeaatloa of hitumlnou materiala 
eoch'as oilt» tan, *etc., containing sulfur. Lajos von. 
Saseszidi. U. S. 1,950,333, March 6. The material ia 
heated to a high temp, in the presence of a catalyst contg. 
Mo or W Compds.i sudi as luolybdic acid, under u pressure 
above 100 atm. and the material is treated with H under 
prdBsure; reaction., products are passed off and cooled , 
and subjected to a partial reduction in pressure, to adjust 
the amt. of HiS so that when .returned to tne reaction the 
activity of the catalyst isVnaintained at substantially the 
optitdum (the gas? ^ing present within the limits of 
1-16%) ; .Excess gaswidi in H is led off and liquid products 
arc subjected to furthyer reduction, in pressure, this 
giving a gas ri^ in hydrocarbons and contg. a substan- 
tial gnU- of Jlgb; is ^thdrawn from this gas and is 
added So, the gas riclrtn 11, and the latter is then returned 
to the sacai'liOn with sufficienl added H to compensate 
f jr that used in the reaclkm, 

Stabilizhig gasoliikU^ August P. Bjerregaard (to 
Gasolim^ Antioxidant Co.). U. S. 1,949,896. .March 6. 
For picventing pptii. of gummy substances, gasoline is 
treated with (about 0.5 lb. per 200 bbls. of gasoline) 
anthracene or pheuanthrene,, and the mixt. is contacted 
with fullers earth. 

Apparatus (with a horirontal diell and internal baffles) 
for refining hydrocarbon material suCh as cradeed gasoline 
by usiL'Ol.adsorptive material. Alanson *KlcD. Gray (to 
Gray rroce&es Cof.p.). U. S. 1,950,140, March 6. 
Various structWal and operative details are described. 

Antiknock fuel. Nicolaa!^,Max (to The Shell Develop- 
ment Cq.). Can. 339,889, Mar. 6, 1 1934. Motor fuels 
of high antikncK'k value arc pfoduced by adding metal 
compels, of the coidensation products of amines with 
compds. that contain at least one CO group aud several 
other 0-cc*ntg. radicals, r. g., hydroxy aldehydes, di- 
ketoncs, oi trik» lotie The components of the con- 
densatioii prodpci may b(> aliphatic or aromatic. The 
most suitable metals are those whose* salts can form com- 
plexes with NII^, Cu, Ni, Co, Zii and Cr. 

Lead tetraalkyls. Gellert Allcinan (to Sun Oil Co.). 
U. S. 1,949,94s, March 0. Compds. suitable for pre- 
venting compression knock of motor fuels have the general 
formula KjPb in whi^ one at least of the R's is a dicthyl- 
niethy) radical, and are*froduced, e, g., by adding a mixt. 
of diethvlchloromwthaiie aud Mel to a mixt. of Mg, Pb 
cliloridc and ether and decompg. .the resulting hiter- 
mediate. U. S. 1,949,949 relates to similar compds. suCh 
as 4foiLdhYlbis^lH*thvlmethyl) lead. 

LubricatmtHiils. Reginald O. Sloane (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). Brit. 402,253, Noy. 30, 1933, Sc*c 
^r. 747,568 (C. .4, 27, 5182) find Get. 582,853 (T. A. 
28,891*). ' • 

Lubricating; 'oils. 1. G Karbcnind. A.-O. (Hermann 
Zorn aud, Walter l^osinskL inyentors). Ger. 593,455, 
freb. 28, 1034 (Cl. 23c. 1). A small proportion of a higher 
^olymcriaatioii product of i.sobuty]eiie is mixed with miii- 
crai or tar oils or their (Tacking or hydrogenation products, 
or with conversion products of fatty oils or with oDs ob- 
tainecl^by the' destructive hydrogenaUon of coal. The 
mixla.^are then treated with a polymerizing or condensing 
agent. Thus, a mineral lubricating oil may be mixed with 
1% of an isobutyjgne polymer and the mixt. treated 
with 2% of AlCl* lira) ®. ITic oil may also be treated with 
the polymcriritig or condensing agent before tlic iso- 
butylene i>olymer is added. Cf. C. A . 28, 1182*. 


LttbricatiBg oils. I. G. Farbenind A.-G. Kr. 758,269, 
Jan. 13, 1934. Solid or liquid hydrocurbuns, particularly 
lubricating, oils, are improved by adding siiiall amts, of 
products having a mean mol. wt. above TKit) and obtained 
by destructive hydrogenation of polymcri/ation pnnlucts 
of unsatd. hydrocartions, e, rubber, pf>lyiiierizntion 
products (if dioletins or natural or synthetic resins. 

Filter for lubricating oils, etc. Manufaciutc de ma- 
chines auxiliaires pour I'^lectricit^ et I’industric. Fr, 
769,199, Jan. 30, 1934. 

Continuoui apparatus^ for indicating the viscosity of 
lubricating oils, etc. Walter J. Albersheiin and Harvey S. 
Konheim. Ger^ 593,024, Feb. 23, 1934 (Cl. 42/. 7.01). 

Lubricants. Per K. Frolich (to Standard 9il I)cv(4op- 
Co.). Brit. 402,202, Nov. 30, 1933. A lubricating 
oil comprises a hydrocarlxm coutg. between about 0.25 
and 5.5% of a synthetically pnaluced ester having a b. p. 
above preferably aliove 35ti®F., the oil being 

vsubstanlially fn*e from suspended matter. In examples, 
the isopropyl ester of the acids produced by tlie Oxida- 
tion of paraffin wax, Me caprylat(», Am butyrate, glycol 
stearate, rec-Bii iiaphthciiate, iso-propyl heiiisoale, i*h- 
OAc, glyceryl oleatc, isopropyl oleate and Kt stearate 
arc used. 

Lubricants by destructive hydrogenation of heavy 
petroleum oils. James M. Jennings (to Standard -I. G. 
Co.). U. S. 1,950,308, March 6. A relatively heavy 
petroleum oil and a gas rich in free H are passed under a 
pri'ssure alcove 50 atm. over a sulfactive catalyst at a temp, 
of about 370-440* for a time sufiicient to effect appreciable 
destructive hydrogciiatinn but insutlicieiit to allow foi illa- 
tion of more than about 20% of light oil boiling below 
alxnit 205*, the oil and gas lieing pass(*d through a sta- 
tionary be(l o| the sulf active solid catalyst and liquid 
b and vapoious products being separately withdrawn. 
Numerous featiures of app. arrangement aie described. 

Regenerating lubricating oils. John vS. Black, Robert S. 
Black and Wm. Stewart. Brif. 403,139, Dec. 21, 1933. 
The used oil is h(*ated to remove volatile impurities, 
treated with a mixt. of NH4CI and Supei-Cel aud finally 
filtered . App . is de.scTibcd . 

Apparatus for regenerating used oils by washing with 
^ water. Wm. F. Johnson and Michael A. Klauck. Brit. 
403,178, Dec. 21, 1933. . 

Apparatus and method for the hot-water furifleation of 
used lubricating oil. John E. F. Bum. Brit. 402,172, 
N(;F! 30, 19;i3. 

. Septurating asphalt from oils such as crude lubricating 
oil stock, lllric B. Bray (to Union Oil Co. of Calif.). 
U . S. 1 ,949,989, March 0. The oil is ext d . with a normally 
gaseous liryiid hydrocarbon solvent (sucli as liquefied 
' casing-head gas) a major portion of which consists of 
hydrocar lK>ns of less than 4 C atoms, to cause a sepn. 
of the asphidt; pptd. asphalt is washed with fresh solvent. 
An oiraiigcnient of app. is described. Cf. C. A. 28, 
2177*. 

Aqueous dispersions of asphalt. August E. Schutte 
(to lame Construction Corp,). U. S. 1,950,372, March 6. 
A dispersion is formed in which the continuous phase* 
g comprises water together with the mucilaginous material 
of flaxseed. 

Rosin and rosin soap from stump tar. S. P. Serebrov- 
skil. Russ. 31,529, Oct. 31, 193:4. The process Ls carried 
out in the abseuci* of atm. O to avoid darkening of the 
products. O is avoided by using a vacuum or an atm. of 
COa. 
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CARLBTON U. CURRAN 

Amino derivatives ol cellulose. •S. Malowan. Ann- C. A. 28, 317*. -The Cu oxide-ammoaia axAn. method of 

ststoffe 24, 53-5(1934) .—A brief discussion. J. W. P. varying Cu wnen. was used K the chajacteriaatiiAi of Uie 

The change ol cellulose in mcfcerization and the aging 10 tested cellulose samples. The exptl. data showed that 

of olkaUcSWose XLVm. Communication on viscose the mercerized samples became less sol. in the test solns., 

by O. Kits and co-workers. Yoshizo Shinoda. /. Soc. because of the removal of the more sol. /J- and y-cellulose 

Chim. Jnd., Japan 3T, Suppl. binding 55 8(1934); cf. by the mercerization. Prolonged merccrization, however 
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resulted in depolymcrizaiion and increased soly. in the test 
solxi. Af^tig rc‘<itilfs ill a more uniform and more sol. 
pioduct. - Karl Kamipermcyer 

Diffuser waging of sulfate pulp. Th. Ovcrwicnand 
H. Slorvik. Pupir-J. 21, 1231 257 -00(1033). -An 
diffuser is descTilied tnd data arc given .showing the 
< ffect at .si*yeral vafiahles on the time lequired to hi4iig 
ihe hluck lifinot to ()''Re. Conclusions: (1) Best re- 
sults arc obtained with many diffusers. (2) The temp, 
of the wusli water should lie 40'. (3) The pressure 
should be as low as time will alfow. • (1) It is not ad- 
visable to tap olT the black liciuor on a level with the 
bottom or middle of the diffuser and run it into an inter- 
mediate tan4 as in AtiuTican practice. best results 

are obtained when the black U(]Uor is tapped off at f&e 
top of the diflubet, as is customary in Scandinavian prac- 
tice*, and led Irorii one diffuser to the top of another 
operating in series with 1 ha first. Clinton 1- . Brooke 

Methods of utilizing sunflower-seed diuUs. V. S. 
Sadiknv, 1. I). Abramson, A. D. Ruibak and K. S. Beli- 
kova. Sthnftrn zwtraL biofhefn. For^ihuvfibinit, 
Nahr (IT. S. S. R.) 3, 308 30(1033).— 
Suiillow(T-b(*ed hulls are potentially valuable l>ccaiisi* 
cheap, abundant (oil null waste about /i(K),(KM) tons per 
year) and rich in useful iiiaterials. Potash can be nia<1e 
Ironi the hulls, but it is more piofitable to make furfural 
and cellulose by hydioly.sis. The resulting ci'llulose 
(about 89% nr-celliilo.se, Cu 110. 0.5 -1.6, ash only 0.1%) 
is*exci‘llent for xiiaking viscsisc or for further hydrolysis to 
fermentable sugars from which ale. can he made. 

Julian F. Smith 

Problem of production of halfstuff. N. N. Nepeniii. 
LeMinftrad. Ohlastno) Sovet Aatuh. Inzhenerno-Tekh, 
()bsh( ftestva Tzellyufnsno-Bumazhno^ Prom., New Prah- 
lems of CeUuh^r’’Papi'r PrMuclion 1933, 8 30 - The 
theory and praetiQc of the exi^Uiig methods lor production 
of halfstuff aie discussed. Chas. Blanc 

The use of titanium pigments in paper and other cellu- 
lose products, pisteiii Ravner. Papir-J, 22, 7 8, 15 Ki 
(1034). -A review. Cliiitoii 1-. Hioc'ke 

Sources of error in measuring opacity of paper by 
the contrast-ratio method. Deane li. Judd. Bur. 
SUindards J. Research 12, 345 51 (1031) (Research Pai>»T 
No. 600). E. H. 

Lime is the most economical dboking agent for making 
the ''hard” sheet of straw paper. Herbert P. Bailey. 
Roik Products 36, No. 11, 28 31(1033). - R. Vf. 

Some chemical reactions of maple and spruce ligBln. 
E. E. Harris, K. C. Sheinird and R. b. Mitchell. 7, 
Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 880-03(1034).— Lignin, isolated by 
the cold H2SO4 method, is piodiiced quantitatively, is 
fn*e from caibohydrates and contains all of tlw MeO not 
accounted for iu the carbohydrates of the wood. HCM 
lignin contains carliohydrates and has hist MeO groups. 
Cupramnionium lignin contains carbnhydiates and is nut 
obtained quantitatively. A stttdy of the properties of 
sugar maple and white sptuce Itgniii showed that lignins 
from hardwoods and s«)ftwoods are not the same. The 
no. of Ac, MeO, Cl and Br groups introduced indicates 
that th(' no. of HO and unsatd. groups in the mols. 
differ. The behavior j)f the MeO to halogonation and of 
the 110 to iiiethylation in alkali and to hologenation 
ill CCI4 or H2O suggests that the groups to which these 
radicaks arc attadied represent at least 3 groups. 'The 
results obtahied from the methylation and chlorination 
of lignin iu wood show that lignin is little changed during 
i.solatioii by the modified H2S04 method. The H(^ groups 
of lignin are not free for methylation until after hydrolysis; 
the lignlu must be attached to some of the carbohydrates, 
I>ossib]yf4 he hemicell^lose in the wood cell. The isolatcrl 
lignin is thought to exist principally in the^ keto form, 
while the original lignin in the enoUc form is combined 
with carbohydrateSft C. J. West 


Electrolytic adsdrplion df Fe ou viscose rayon (Tane- 
nitira, et al.) 25. Structure of cellulose gel (Atsuki, 
Solnie) 25. Reactions relating to carbohydrates and 
polysaccharides, XLVl. Structure of the cdlulose 


1 s5mthesiz& by the action 6f Auiobaeter xj^us on fructose 
and glycerol (Barsba, Hibbert) 10 . Binding cmtfpn. 
I for llberboaMj (Brit. pat. 403,159) 18 . Kesin eniullions 
•{for sizing paper] (Brit. pat. 403,095) £6. Resin (for liziug 
papers] (Ft. pat. 758,861) 26. Adhesives [for qcllulose 
sheets] (Fr. pat. 758,768) 18 . ' 


Mienes, Karla Celluloseesier und Celluloseather uqter 
9 twsonderen Bcrffcksichtigungen der Bcfizylcellulose. Ber- 
lin: Ghent. -techn. Verl. Bodenbendcr. 124 pp. Cloth, 
M. 15. _ 

Cellulose from annual plants. F. S. MaiShak. ftuss 
31,749, Oct. 31, 19.33. In the prcpn.*of cellulose, annual 
plants arc disintegfatarl, treated witji a weak caustic 
soln. and then with dild. HCl befoit; ^chlorination, so 
ns to niak*lhe piftp susceptible tu thoitreatnient toifoilow. 

^ Device for separating cellulose and water by •drawing 
off. Aktiebolaget A. Kkstroins. .Ger. 590,887, 'Jan. 12, 
1934 (CL 65rf. 33.01). 

Cellulose esters. Sue. pour I'kid. chim. A. Bale. Fr 
758,18.5, Jan. 11, 19>i4. Cellulose estbrs insoL«iin org. 
solvents arc made by treating stibstanccs coiitg. celluktsc^ 
or reaction products of cellulose* with acylating agents in 
the presence of catalya''' while preserving the structuic 

4 of the initial product, the acylating agent still adheriqg to 
the ester being removed by wasfiing with liquids which do 
not react with the agent and W^ch dissolve ^che palalys] 
at the same tune. The Crashing liquidi is reitiqreff bj distn. * 

Cellulose ester composition. HaiS; T. CWrke and (^ail 
J. Malm (to The Eastman Kodak Co.). Can. 339,8«3S, ' 
Mar. 6, 1934. A conipn. coffiprises rh3p04 and at least 
one mixed ester or eellirlexse selected from the grbup 
i*cl1iilose acetate stearate, acetgte ^propionate, acetate 

5 butyrate, acetate stc*aratc palpiilute, propionate Stearate, ^ 
acetate oleate, acetate hiurate, acetate laurute myristaie. ' 
The product is used in the plastic tyul analogous arts, n>r 
instance the manuf. of wrapping sheets, photographic 
film, rayon, vaniish or lacquet, and molded products. 

Cellulose-ester sponge . Bril ish Celauese Ltd . and Win . 
T. Taylor. Brit. 402,055, Nov, 9, 1933. Porous masses 
ramie of or contg. a cellulose carbowlic ester arc snb- 
^ leetcd to complete or partial sapoii. The material may be 
made by dispeismg, in a liquid orVla^tie hiass of the estei , 
solid, liquid or gaseous particlea^iffecmipatible whh the 
mass, treating the mass so as to set it, ^removing the dis- 
persed solid or liquid, if presiut, and ffnally sapoUg. llii* 
sapoiid. maLcrial swells on ttiimersibii in H2O like a sponge, 
the uqsaiKind. material being more lika pumice. In an 
example graded particles of crushed ruck^jialS are dis- 
perst^d iu cellulose* ai'ctate soln., the mass is jiresscd into 
7 the dcsiied shape and dried, the dried mass is extd. re- 
peatedly with *1120 'and then sapond. with NaOH several 
iirs. 

Coloring cellulose esters. Socidte chimique des tfsines 
du Rhone. Ger. 590,5.41, Jan. .5.** 1934 (CL* 22 A. 4): 
Plastic masses of cellulose esters are dissolved in org. 
solvents and colored by pptg. a pigment from a sciiln. 
mixed with the soln. of coter. Thus, a«s<4n. of acetyl 
cellulosi* in acetone is treated with a solni of FcCla. A 
soln. of K4FeCiNe is added. A pptn. of Prussiaft blue 
results. The blue acetyl cellulose is pptd. by addu. «>f 
water, washed, dried and the acetouc evapd. off. In 
aiiotlier example, acetyl cellulose soliNis given an addu. 
of CdS04 and Nu/S solns. to ppt. CdS which colors the 
cellulose yellow. 

Films. C. F. Boehringer & Sochne G. m. b. H. .Fr. 
7.57,906, Jan. 493^ . Films Raving a high content of 
9*p]astifiers are made from ffhns of ccUuTosic d^jrjys. already 
contg. plastifiers and carefully freed from vofilUe solvents 
of low b. p., liy causing the films to swell in non-volatile 
liquid or liquefied gelifying or plastifying agents uqgil the 
films have absorlH*d tlA desired amt, of plastifiers. 

Films, sheets, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 758,552, Jan. 
19, 1934. A soln. of a cellulose ester or ethex in a solvent 
or solvent mixt. is extruded and the extrudeolproducts are 
received into a coagulating bath cqntg. the same solvent 
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or solvent Thus a sola, of cellulose dcclate in 

acetone ale. iii extruded iftto a bath contg. diacctonc 
ale. suid EtOH, or d sohi. in dioxane is cxhmded into au 
aq. sdln. of dipxane.s 

Embossing celluloid. Celluloids Ltd. Brit. 4a3,003J 
Dec. 14, 1938. Ste U. S. 1., 924, 800 ( C. -4 . 27, 65:i0) . 

Appamtos for mixing viscose. B. O. EvUikhevuh. 
Russ. 31,504, Oct. 31, 1933# Cunstructi^ details. 

Aayon, etc. Hejiry Dreyfus. Fr. 7^,240, Jan. 31, 
1934. Threads, ribtx>ns, etc., arc made by extruding a 
snln. of a cellulose ester or ether in a solvent or solvent 
ifiixt. and jcceiving lAc pn)diicts in a coagulating bath 
cout^ the same solvent or solvent mixt. The solvent may 
be dioxane or inetfttylglycol monoacetatc, and the co- 
agulating bath an i^q. soln. of thesg. « 

Fonning rayen > laments, etc., iy the evaporative 
metbodL Win. I. Tj^ylor (to Celane.se Cen>* offtiiierica). 

«U. S. F,949,9t^, March 6. A spinning soln. is extruded 
into an evacuated zone,, the extruded product is led from 
tflis zone pnd dry air is* siqipUed adjacent the point of 
emergence to prevent* iegress of moist air. App. is de- 
scribedg. • * • 

. Artifl^ threads of regenerated cellulose. Harold H. 
barker (to Du Pont Ruydh Co.) . U . S. 1,9'19,919, March 
0. A viscose soln. contg. S% o^^hcili calcd. as NaOH, 
prepd. from a cellulose xanthated with 1(>‘25% CSs 
(based on the wt. of 1 he Cellulose), is mlnidticed into a 
l^ath e.oqlg, 4()-50^X* to form threads. 

^odfifc^'ortificiahfilaments by Che evaporative method. 
Henry Dreyfus and Wm. I. Taylor (to ^laiiese Corp. of 
America). H. S. 1,950,02.5, March 6. A soln. of a 
cellulose dcriv,. such os cellulose acetate in a volatile 
solvent ft extruded into an evofioraAve atm. to form a 
skin 4 ike^ outer layer the extruded fiUuucnls which are 
then passed into ait atm. ctmtg. solvent vatnir to soften 
the outer Is^er, and the softened filaments arc stretched. 
IT. 8. 1,950,020 relate^ to an app. for carrying out similar 
processes. 

Centrifugal Bpinning pots. 8oci6t6 de const nictious 
inccaiiiqucs de Stains. Brit. 402,302, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Spinning jets for the production of artificial filaments, 
threads, yams, etc. British Cclaiic.se Ltd. and Win. 1. 
I'aylor. Brit. 402,4^19, l)w. 4, 1933, and 402,450, Dec. 4, 

ih:w. • 

Digester for cellulokt^manufacture. Arnold Hrobeck. 
Her. r)93^47;L Fcb.;27, 1934 (Cl. 556. 2.40) . 

Fibrous materials eogtaining resin, ^ic. pour Find, 
chiin. A Bale.’ Fr. 758,458, Jan 18, Fibrous 

nia.^Tials mv niix^'d with condensation products o( car- 
baniides and \Jflehydcs in the form of powder, hardened 
until they are insul. in water and do not glue up but still 
s^cll in water. The mixt. is mafle in knowii'matiner iiiUi 
hands, such as paper, cardl^ard or presspun.t 

Apparatus m dewatering paper pulp, etc. Hubert W. 
Mrench. IJ. S. 1,949,^^98, Mificb^. Structural and iiiech. 
features. • 

* Purifying apparatus for paper pulp, etc., comprising 
a dnun with straining surfaces. K. & M. Lamort Fils. 
Bril. 403,103, pec. 8, 1933. ' 

Papftr. James d'A. Clark and John E. Graves (to 


Mead Corp.), 4J. S. 1,950,351, Miirdi 0. Water is 
removed from paper stock on a lorniuig wire to ctTcct an 
initial definite formation of the web; a .suspension of 
additive material such us a carbonate filled suspension is 
then lirought into absorbing cifiitact with the w*irc side 
of the sheet, and the sheet with the additive mutcrial 
is them subjected to a controlled suction. An arrangement 
of app. is desi'ribed. Cf . C\ A . 28, 1537*. 

Paper-making apparatus. Firtna J. M. Voith. Ccr. 
593,034, Feb. 2tl, 1934 (Cl. 55£/. 8.20) . Means for shaking* 
the wire cli>tli is desaribed. 

Suction cylinder for use in paper-making machines, 
etc. Reginald Richardson. Brit . 4t)*2,5t)l, Dec. 7, 1933. 

Paper holiander. F. J. Woli 8r Soiine ('■. m. b. H. and 
Hormanti Mallickh. Oer. 590,888, Jan. 12, 1934 (Cl. 
55c. 8.01). 

Preventing the separation of pitch’from paper pulp. V. I. 
Ahraniovieh! Riiss. 31,754, Oe^. 31, li)33. The septi. of 
pitdi from cdUilose is prevented by ndditig kcro.scxic as 
emulsifying agent w’ithout introducing into the pulp a 
soln. of AhfS 04 )t. , 

Emulsion for sizing and impregnating paper, card- 
board, etc. Vsesyuziiuii Naiicliiio-IsslcdnvaLdskil liisti- 
tut Huma/.hiini i T/ellyuloztiol Frc»iiiiiishleiiiiosti. Russ. 
31,7.51, l)c*t. .31, 1933. An aq. eninlsioii (»1 kaolin of llie 
amsisteiicy of heavy cie.iiii is mi\(<l with a Intiimeii 
melted to a low viscosity. 

Water-repellent coating on paper or the like. Alfred E. 
Van Wirt (to Imperial J*aper and Coloi Corp.). V. 8. 
1,950,279, March 0. A soluhili/c'd pniieiii material such 
as a Sidubili^ed easeni and clay compn. is applied to a web 
of the nintciial and the tiialed siirlaee is tirinteil with a 
pigment uuiterial iiieludiiig a s(4til>ili7ed ptotem inatenul. 
The siirlace is iIkii spra>ed with a lupnd such as hu- 
^ inuldehyile sold, to ie.ut wtth the ptotem mateiiii and 
reiuiei it msol. Ap]). istlesciilad. 

Apparatus for coating paper with carbon composition. 
George A. Rulkoskie, hr. 758,^87, Jaii. 19, 1934. 

Carbon papers, etc. Deutsche llvdrierweike A.-(V. 
Fr. 757,735, Dee, 30, 193.», Satd. oi unsaid, mono- oi 
polyhydrie aliphatic ales, ol high mol. at., oi iiaplilliemc 
ales, aie used as solvents or emulsifiers in making colrnmg 
pastes for carlxm papeis. riblxm*., etc. 

^ Copying papers. Soc. anon. di>i^ ancieiis elablissements 
Bruunstein h'reres. Bri^. 10.3,002, Dec. 14# ID.’U’l. Sc*e 
Fi. 751,411) (C’. A. 28. 1192^). 

Waterproof paper, etc. luUnialiomd Bitumen hni'il- 
sioift Con’* Brit. 40.3,110, Dec. 8, J9;i3. Il/i mipei- 
irwablf papers and pasteboards cimtg. 50 00''n of ast/liult 
xUstnlmted in finely divkUil tonn are tirepd. bv pre- 
Irenting the fibrous pulp in the holhindi'i or beat mg vat 
yWWilh solus. tot resin .soajis, oleates of alkali metals, ulk. 
gels or alkali salts of I'uikey-red oils, iheieiipon adding 
the requisite amt. of asphalt as an mi. emulsion and then 
^ wot king up the tualenal on the papei iiiachine. It de- 
.sircd, a precipitant may be added, ])iioi In the wnikiiig 
up, to cause the as])halt to be ppld. in finely divideil 
fonii throughout the mass, NaCl, NatStJi* NaHSf) 4 , 
Al 2 (S 04 )» and alum being specified. 

Machine for producing thick pasteboard . Bruno Mullet . 
H Git. 690,531, Jan. 4, 1934 (Cl. 55d. ;2l .01) . 
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Combustion in vacuo of compressed mercury fulminate. 
H. Muraour and W* Schumacher. « Cbmpt, rend, 198, » 
1161-2(1934)y— Though combustion is not propagated * 
slong a train of fine crystals of llg fuhninate when touched 
by a red-hot wire in vacuo, it is so propap.tcd, but without 
detonation, if the fulminate is compressed (d. 1.4). The 
behavior of explosives when thus freated divides them 
into 3 classes: (1) no propagation of combustion, even 
with comprmion, #. g., picric at id, guncotton; (2) 
proiNigatioii on compres-siou, but no detonutinn, e, g., 
Hg 'fulminate; (3) deionatiuu, c. g., FbNb, Ag fulmi- 


nate, diazo-m-iiitroaniline perchlorate (very violent), I*b 
trmitrore.s(ircinate (feeble). C. A. Silberrad 

Explosions in New Mexico coal nmes, 1895 tp 1932. 
G. M. Kintz. Bur. Mines, Ittjormaaon Circ, 6760, 10 pp. 
(1934). Aldcu II. Emery 

General law relating to exotliennaf processes •[explo- 
sions) (Semenov) 2. Detonation iir gaseous mixts. 
(Sokolik, Shclielkiii) 2. Mtvhatiisni ol the uppei limit of 
ignition tif a iiii\t . of and (a) (Sadovnikov) 2. 'flieoi v 
of the iippei piessure limit of igiuliuii (Btfiiieuov) 2. 
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Mechanism of the upper'ltmit and the IdAetses of the igni- 1 mixt. of In oxidizing agoat such as BaCVjuad an dement 
lion of detonating gas (Naltiandyaii) 2. Effect of inert of group G of the periodic syftem such mm whidi when 
admixts. cm th%]ower limit of ignitiem of gases (Lavrov) 2. burned togetlier do not evolve any sahstanlial amt. otgas. 

. Matches. Knut E. Olsson. firiSi 401,905, No4. 23, 

General Orders on Explosives, Effective March 27, 2933. Kepeatedly ignitable compn. rods .comprise a 

103.3. Issued by IndusitM Commission of Wisconsin, combustible mass of org. substances, wMich leave no ash, 

Madison: DemexTat Printing Co. 39 pp. • •. and an igniting mass, segregated therdrom and oontg. an 

0-devcloping si^tance with a binder having such low 
. Eacplosive. Charles P. Spaeth (to The Canadian Indus- ^ affinity for O and present in such an)t. that the igniting 
tries Ltd.). Can. 339,803, Mar. 6, 1934. An explosive mass is not ^mbustible, or at least cannot bum nuare 

contains nitroglycerin 21.0, trimbthylolethylmethane tri- quickly than (he combustible body material. Alddi3raes, 

nitrate 7.0, nitrocotton 0.6, NH4N(^ 15.0, NaNOi 43.0, e, g., metaldehydet and amined s.^g., (CHi)aN«^ may be 

corbonEUTous combustible matter 12.4 anc^halk !.()%. used for the body material with a bitito ot nftroce&ulose 
Bxplosivea Charles P. Spaeth (to The (Canadian Indus- dissolved in McgCO, and O-developing substa^es, f . g.’, 

tries Ltd.). Cun. 3.39,804, Mar. 0, 1934. An explosive NH«C10i, or volatile substances,,.^, g., CeHe, EtOH, may 

comprises nitroKlycerin, nitrocellulose, one or more oxidiz- lie included to hasten combustion. Tbh igtiiling mass may 

ing agents, a carlxmacefnis comliustiblc ingredient and contain ^ to 70% KClOt or NII4CIO1 with a of 

dimethyloldimethylmctha^c dinitrate. * 3 alkali silicate, e, g., water glass, cement, gypsuii}# Crdi* 

Absorbent material for use in explosive!. Charles P. nary P-contg. striking suriaces, comprisihg, e. g., P, 
Spaeth (to The Canadian Industries Ltd.) . Can. 339,802, Sb2S^, ground glass and gum afabic, may t)C used fer 
Mar. <>, 19‘14. ITrea EMid NH4NOi are fused and fuither ignition of the r^.s. , * 

amts, of N}f4NOi and NaNOg dissolved in the melt. The Ignitinf^ mass for matches. A. Vc Penkin. Kuss. 
temp, of the soln. is increased until a sulistantially clear .31,805, Oct. .31, 1933. In addn. to the usual ingfedients 

soln. is obtained. Absorbent material is impregnated tlic mass contains oil shale. /* «« 

with the soln. and the impregnated material is cooled for Match that can boused repeatedly. Rez.sd JCdnig and 
use in esplosivc compositions, s. g., nitroglycerin 15.0. Zolt&n Fdldi. Hung. 11)8,056, Jan. 16, 1934. A cofe of 
NH4NO1 5.5.0, NaNOg 9, bagasse pith 17.0, urea 4.0%. ^ ai'tive mattar is covered by a fiUing material sata. with a 

Explosive charge suitable for use in fiery mines. Alex- substance of long burning velocity^d gasifyinf^ under 260^ . 

asder C. Scott. U. S. 1,960,0.38, March 0. A container An outer coating consisft.s of a simstance that melts nmcii 

which may be fc^cd of steel and which is capable of higher. As examples: (1) 20 g. red P, 10 / black vSbgS,, 

withslauding a high internal pressure and which has an 10 g. glass powdef , 3 g. powd. gum arabic, 0.5 g. NufHCOi 

aperture closed by a relatively easily rupturable disk is and 2 g. potato starch formnn active mixt. that Can lie 

charged with a salt such as NIIgNOg decomposable by heat igmted on a surface* covered by a mixt. of >20 g. NaClOg, 

so as to yield non-inflummable gaseous decompn. prod- 3 g. pbOg and 1 g. acetylcellulose; (2) a rod madd ol a 

nets, together with a K-Cl eftmpd. such a9 KClOg and a 5 mWi, of 6 g. NaClOg, 0.4 g. hcfaclfitn'octhane, 2 g,\glass 
fuel and Is provided with means for ignition. Vaiioiis powdei, 1.2 g. formaldehyde, *0.8 g. metaldehyde, 0.\ly5 g. 

examples and modifieations are dcscriljed. S flower and 1.7 g. acetylcellulose dissolved in acetone, is 

Detonator for explosive^ charges. Mario F. F. Biam. covered by a mass of 13% celluloid und 87% metaldehyde. 

U. S. 1,950,019, March 6. A primary explosive material The prepn. can l>e ignited on a surface coxii*rcd by a mixt. 

.such as Hg fulminate or Pb a/ide is compressi'd in a cap of 8 g. amondious P, 2 g. SbgSi, 1 g. MnOg, 1 g. cement and 

and there is then compressed in the cap an explosive 1 g. tragacuiith. 

material, such as iiitropentaerythritol, having high power Match that can be used repeatedly. Zoltdn Fdldi and 
and a sensibility to impact between the primary Rexso Konig Hung. 108,188, Feb, I, 1934; cf. prcccd- 

cxplosive material and the secondary explosive material, 6 ing abstr. A ground substance, of low, tension and low 
which is scpamtely loaded in a chsc into which Uie cap is decompn. temp, is mixed with a^CLforming .substance in 

forced. the lca)5t amt. that is ignitable mi a P-eoritg. surfa5e. 

Fuse for shells. Henry E. Nash (to Hercules Vorndvr Miner's safety vapor lamp. Flairr^ Lamp Reseat ch 
Co.). U. S. 1,949,841, March 6. Various dctails^rc Association Ltd. and Richard L.iWoosnaip. Brit. 402,- 
desetibed of a fusi' having a powder train comprising a 862, Dec. 14, 19.33. 
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The present state of knowledge of dyes of fhe indan- * action of light of differen^waye lengths upon vapous dyes. 
ihrene type. Max A. Kuuz. BuU, hoc, ind, Mulhouse With equal conditions of exposure, th*c max. action of light 

100, 3-50(1933) .- An address. The subject is thoroughly eaxurs when the absorption of the dye and the light .source 

discussed, and nicntioti is made of some expts. of K. on coincide most closely in their wave lengths. The *de- 

dianthrone dcrivs. 1. H. Odell structive action of daylight is due mainly <;o\he abundant 

Color and constitution from viewpoint of recent elec- g visible portion of the sun's spectrum. The Ultra-violet at>- 
tronic theory. VI. H. 11. Hodgson. J, Soc, Dyers sorbing, white and yellow substances form an cxc^ption, 

Colourists 49, 21.3-16(1933); cf. C. A, 25, 6843.— Elec- as their absorption lies almost exclusively in the ultra- 

tronic explanations arc offered the substantivity of violet range. The action of sever^addns. to 'increase 
benzidme derivs., the possibility of successive coupling light fastness is discussed. Most artimial light soiu'ccs are 

with the 2 diazotiium groups in (CeH^iX)!, etc., the entirely unsuited for comparative purposes. A lyrics of H 

coupling of diazonium s^ts with NHPhs, tmt not with a- specially selected wool dyes of dccrea.sing fastness was 

CnHfNHf, in suspension in mineral acid, the replacement establiihed for finding the amt. of reacting light. These 

of Br by H m 4-bromo-3,6-dinilrobenzBlilehyde, the ease were tested by sitiilight exposures at stations all over the 

of dinit^ation of the j^-MeCcHiSOi derivs. of a-Ci^rNHf 9^ earth, together with dyes of a cotton scale, and exhibited 
and 3,6,4-(NOj)tNti5C*HiMo, the sepn. of in- and ^ considerable superiority as a sUndard for compyinj; 

xylidines by W. R. Hodgkiuson and L. Limpach's method climatic infiuenoes upon dyes. Karl Kammem^^ 

(cf. J. Chem. Soc, 77, 65(1900)), and bromination of AppUcation of Uidlgoart dyea. K. Stierwaldt. 
phenolsfin aq. as contrasted with inert solvents. It is and TsxtUbef, 14, ^1*12(1933),— Soly. data for, and 

suggested that benzidine dyes are substantive to cotton methods of dyeing even shades with, certain indlgosoi dyt^ 

only whc^xi the 2 Ce nuclei are co-planar. B. C. A. axe indicated. In applying mixts. of substondve and non- 
Aetton of light upon dyea. Hanns Rein. An§m. substantive indigosol dyes even resnlts are promoted bv 
Ckem, 47, 157 -61(1034).— Exptl. data axe given on the raising the temp, of the dye liquerv «noa tUs teduoeenhe 
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vfiinity of both>ypes of dm; m addn. of 0,02A-0J% of 
Rongidite C to mh hot liqtftni prerents pramature oxida- 
tioiitfdevelopfneiit) 6f dye. With certgu dyes which 
requite devdqpmentda a bath contg. more than the iwual. 
ami. of H^ 4 > the process is complete within 30 sec. an<^ 
if proloni^d *the^Qi present decomposes the developed 
portion ei the dyik B. C. A. 

Cold djekif of calhilose atetate wlth.rf8arre printings. 
P. Baisy. JCMJO 105» 107(1034). — Practical operating 
directions. A. Papin^ii-Couture 

Sorption on cotton flbera of dyes with varying molaeular 
alHio<^tieiV.hi loliitionT Qeo: L. Clark and Julia South- 
ard. •Physics 5, • ®Bpl00( 1934). — ^As a coiicd. sohi. of 
oxazine dye (Nile vhie salfate) or of methylene blue Ls 
dild., the predomipant •mol. species* alters by steps in 
complexity (cf. C A . 25. 3223) . This property permits a 
studg of cotton fiber structure and dize bytneasuring 
^sorption as fu^tion m conen. The amt. of sorption was 
detd. by* spictrophotometric measurements on the solns. 
before and. after sorption of the dye to equil. on known 
¥rts. of cotton. X-raV diffraction studies cotton with 
sorbed ^ye showed no alteration of cellulose pattern. A 
large increase in dye sorption naturally accompanies change 
from micellar to mol. dimensimis. compatible with pre- 
dominatinji cotton pure sizest • B. K. Anderson 

Hl^-presaiira steam boilers mme aniline dye indua- 
try. B. P. Finiiktikov.* Afiihnokrasochnaya Prom. 3. 
100-7(1933)^— The advMitages of various ttypes of boilers 
dn disoussedi^ , • • B. C. A. 

The Btmetuns of ceHuloae gel. IV. Cellulose structure 
and direct dyeing. Katsumolo Atsuki and 11in>shi Sotnic. 
Cellulosf Jnd. (Tokyo) 10» 31-7(1934). A/>.>frof/j (in 
Knglisb)*7-12/ cf. C., A. 28, 3®6*.— •llycing with Congo 
red which has a'high‘cq)loidaI property gives in gcntTiil 
very godd results. Acetate^ rayon is dyed proportionally 
to the dyestuff mol.; good dveing is <ilitaiiied with Bis- 
mark browif which has an amino group at one end; with 
orange and fast red liiaving a Oil group, dytdng by a 
chem. combinalion occurs, because these dyes arc more 
bathochromic. Cotton dyeing occurs as a pliys. adsorp- 
tion ; the color on the cotton fiber is hypochromic, and the 
amt. of d 3 res on the fiber increases in the following order: 
orange > Congo red > Bismark brown > fast red > toluyl- 
ene red. Calico* cloth *is dyed similarly. Mercerized 
calico gloth has u st^wrger affinity for dyestuff than un- 
incrcerized cloth. Lilienfeld silk, which lias a tegular 
arrangement of niffcllps, retains the bathochromic effects. 
AU artificial silks have ^longer bathtichroniic effects th|ii 
cotton, which indicates that visco.se and cupro-ammoim 
raybtis ha’x: njore free ( )H group than cotton. Frozd these 
facts, the same combination as in the coordination compd.. 
A s.. C : 6 : H , is considi*red Ifitweeii- the OH groups of 


H:OlH 


celhdbse and water, and in the dyeing process the dyestuff 
is absorbed at first; *it is tlAii oinibincd with a cellulose 
coordination compd. as a substitution or additive compd. 
as foHows: IROII + (HiOJU^ + (H,0)| « [ROH- 
(IIiO)*D](1IlO)« where R and D arc radicals of cellulose 
and dyestuff.* K. Koiida 

artificial fibers. M. Jeamiy Russa 9. 99, 101. 
173-9(1934). — A description of Soc. Nolid Fraugaise’s 
Fr. pat; 751,824. S^t. 11, 1033, for the manuf. of arti- 
ficial fiber from pci$^inyl compds. A. P.-C. 

The leading id wool. L. Armand. Tiba 12. 83-9 
(1034). — ^A brief review. A. Papineau-Coutuic 

Empire fibers lor marine cordage. Anon. Bull, Imp. 
Inst, 31, 500-7(193?); cf. C. A. 27,3388.*-Coinparativc 
service tests sarried out on New Zealwd hemp and Manila 
hemp m the* British navy gave very satisfactory results, 
if tUe 2 materialB were on an equal footing as regards ori- 
gin. tMb results of the tests would not i/^anrant any change 
in present practice; but in view of the Admiralty's policy 
to give the preference to British Empire products, the 
results wanwtiMl partis! adoption of the New Zealand 
hemp in oonyunction with sisid. provided the price was 
satiifaetory iod the fljbcr was sufficiently strong to give 


1 3 rani and cordage bfeaking strains in accordance witli 
specifications. A. Papineaii-Couturr 

X-ray studies of the stmeturo of hair, wool and related 
fibers, n. The molecular structure and elastic proper- 
ties of hair keratin. W. T. Astbuiy and H. J. Woods. 
Trans, Roy, Soc. (London) A23e. 333-4)4(1933) ; cf. C. A . 
25.»44d0;« 27, 2188. — ^About 200 x-ray photographs of 
mammalian hairs, spines, etc., were taken under u great 
o variety of conditions. The x-ray fiber photograph of 
stretched hair (ff-keratin) is analogous to that of natural 
silk (fibroin) . whether strhlched or unstretched . Stretched 
hair is therefore built of extended polypeptide chains, 
while unstreiched hair (a-keratin) must consist of the 
same chains in*a folded state, so that the elastic tuccha- 
iiisin is that of a reversible intramol. transfonnation. By 
means of * 'quadrant photographs" it is shown that the 
mol. complex of oc-keratiii stretchCwS rcveisilily by about 
3 2% before the onset of the nmin transfonnation. The 
limiting elastiev extensibility of all mammalian hairs is 
alKHit 190% of their initial unstrctched length. Intramol. 
folds (transverse to the general ..direction of the side 
chains) of the nature of linked pseudo-diketopiperazine 
rings which open up ou extension to produce the normal 
zigzag protein chain arc assigned to o-kcratin. The side 
clmins of ^-keratin are roughly coplanar and starve to uuite 
neighboring main chains by a variety of cross linkages. 
^ including both covalent and clectrovaient bonds. Xu the 
extended configuration, the existence of the "primary 
fold" in the main chains reduces the av. length of an 
amino acid residue to less than is found in fibroin. T1ie 
structure of jCt-keratin is one of flat polypeptide "grids" 
adhering bv virtue of attractions Ixstween - CO and —NH 
gioups. The normal equiI. form of these gtids involves 
the transverse "secondary foUls." The general intra- 
^ molecular elastic meclianisn^ of keratin thus falls into line 
with that of simpler tnols., though the usual possibilities 
are greatly enhanced by the mobility of both mam chains 
and side chains and by the Icgigitudiual attractions l)e- 
tween electropos. and clcclroiicg. irnters in the latter. 
The available chem. analyses of keratin an* in cIom* agree- 
iiicni with the concept of an av. vol. per amino acid 
residue of 3.38 X 4.05 X 9.8 A., as deduced from the 
photographs, tlie dimensions lH*ing, n*$p., the av. len^h 
6 of the residue, the thickness traiu^versc to the side chains 
and the av. width in thef plane of the side clpiins. These 
quantities may \)e used to calc, the av. d. of all proteins 
andAhc thickness of moiioniol. protein films. An 
ap#rox. tentative scheme for the distribution of the keratin 
side chains is proposed. The clastic properties of hair are 
referred to 3 "phases." intercellular. ccU-wall and intra- 
cellular keratin, which, resp., show increasing powers of 
.^resistance |o extension and the action of reagents, and 
' function elmitically l)Oth in series and in parallel. The 
phenomena exhibited under the following conditions are 
studied and explained : stress of water at increasing temps.. 
* action of dil. NaOH at ordinary temps., adsorption of 
water, hydrolysis with steam nr dil. allmli. kiadiation 
with ultra-violet light or x-rays, and action of KsCrsOr 
and of easin. F. D. Rossini 

Delustering of rayon. J. C. Mciss. Chem. Weekblad 
o 31, 214-22(1934). £. Schotte 

BftiUtaiy khaki. J. B. Prince. Tiba 12, 181-9(1934). 
The process of making military khaki is described. The 
factors affecting the fastness of the tiiade were investi- 
gated. CoDclusiom^; (1) With Cr sulfate and Fe acetate, 
excellent fastness to washing. Cl and sweat is obtained by 
using Na«COi at the boil os fixing agent and passing 
thresh the Mather-Platt after the hot flue. (2) Similar 
results are obtained with Cr formate; Cr acetate gives 
9 approx, the same fixation of Cr and Fe. but less ^tisfac- 
tory fastness. A? Papineau-Coutiare 

Tha effecta of laimdocing procesaea on fabrica. R. £. 
V. Hampson. /. Textile Inst. 25, S;^P( 1934} .—-The 
vBjrious stages in the present-day washii^ process are 
described eoA their effecta on fabrics axe discussed. The 
relation of the construction and chem. fiiiisbing treatments 
to the behavior of fabrics in Immdcring is also considered. 

Ruby K. Womer 
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Strength meaturemenW on rnyon crepe yams before 
and after boiling. A new method of testing crepe yams. 
W . Wcltzicn W. Kbiiij^. MiU. Textilfors^ungsanst. 

Krefeld 8, 07-9(1832). — It is .recommended to det. the 
breaking load of rayon crepe yarns both before and after 
soaking overnight in 1% sdhp and then heating at 80-90*’ 
for 1 hr., washing and drying. This treatment often 
causes a marked fall in strength, but is less severe than 
Oiost dyeing procpsws. The stnmgth of the soai^d yam 
sliould be not less than 1 .1 g. per denier, and if it is < 1 g. 
per denier faults are likely. ' « B. C. A. 

Stabilization of hydrogen peroxide In the bleaching of 
wool. II. Effect of phosphate, ketone and alcohol sul- 
fonate. B.d^'clgnor and G. Schneider. MpHian>l Textile 
her, IS, 24-7 (1934). --The catalytic effect of NH* on the 
dccotnpn. of 11x02 was great 1\ decreased by adding laurvl 
ale. sulfonate and acetone. The strength and elasticity tif 
wool yarn bleached in these baths were gcnerallV increast^d. 
The best n\sults were obtained with laiirvf ale. sulfonate 
and acetone in alk. solns. also contg. NhiP-Ot. Igt't^ou 1' 
also gave gcwKl results* E. R. Rushtoii 

Electrolj^c adsorption of iron on viscose rayon and 
other fibers. Kotarci Tatienutra, Ilicleu Kohno and 
Kotaru Nishiniura. 7. Soc. Chetn. InJ,, Japan 37, 
Suppl. binding HO- fK)(1934). — ^l*he electrolytic a<lsorption 
of Fe on visi'ose rayon, silk, cotton and wckJ in solns. of 
FeCU, FeS04 and FevS04(Nn4)2S<)4 (conen. of O.Ol 

g./l. as FcqO*) was investigated by varying the pw of the 
so4ns. Tlie optimum pw for the adsorption was 2.r> .3.0 
f<ir FcCl* soln. and 4. 0-5.5 for hcS04 soln. All the tested 
fibers showed the same tendency, although the dcgn*e of 
adsorption was diffenmt, showing that the change of the 
colloidal state of Fc hydroxide sol greatly affected the 
adsorption process. With FeCli, negatively chargi'd 
Fc(OIf)iSolaiid Fe ^ ‘ had nc^afliiutv foi t tfe fiber , but the 

w/hciOi 

positively chaiged micelle expressed as wCl Fef) 

• xIIjO 

possessiul aflinity. With FCSO4 the negatively charged 
micelle expressed as FcOa“ had no affinity, 

while the positively chai^ged inicelle 

affinity for the filjcr. The greatest amt. of Fe on the TiIkt 
which could not be detected with the tannic u^d test was 
about 0.01% of the liber a.s Fe^Cb; this concti. was caied 
the “allowaiile Fe conen.;'* it increased with the rtnicii. 
of the acid, being 0.01 and 0.00.5 g. FC2O2/I. for N ana 
0.1 N H2S04, resp. Karl Kamtiiermcycr 

Absorption of chromium salts by natural silk, L. J\ 
Michel, r/to 12, 89-93(1931); /? Mi Jfl 9, 185-9(1934). - 
'rests carried but uiuk*r quite different condiitons on the 
whole lK>re out the findings of llishiyania and Sekiguclii 
(C. A. 26, 3380, 5791). The amt. 4)f CrOg fixed by silk 
increases with the conen. of the balh (up to about 1%), the 
tcnip. (up to boiling), the time (up to .30 niiii.) and tlie 
alky, of the bath. Addn. of neutral salts had but little 
effect on the fixation of CrOi, white addn. of mineral acids 
decreased it. A. rapincau-Coiitun* 

Fixation of metal Ions by animal hair. I. jaseph 
Caspe and Wm. K. Austin. J. Tech, Assoc. Fur Ind. 4, 
12-38(1933). — Hcsults indicate tliat the absorption of Fe 
os FeSCb by Australian rabbit hair increases with the 
conen. of FcSCb up to a conrii. of 7% (where the alisorp- 
tiou was 5.15%) and then decreases. At^ the h^her 
conens. evidenci* of the formation ot a sol. Fe proteinate 
was obtained. Preliminary treatment of the hair with 
NIl40If ^>r the ad<lti. of NaCl to the FeS04 soln. increases 
the aUsorptive capacity for F'e. Lowering the pw de- 
creases the amt. of Fe fixed by the hair. W, A. Moore 
Action of alkaline; copper solution on silk fibroin. VII- 
Vm. Solution jdienomena in the system fibroin- copper- 
amine alkali. Yugiro Takamatsu. J. Soc. Chrm. Ind., 
Japan 37, Suppl. binding 107-10(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 
1539^.— Exptl. results are •reported which led to the 
eonclusion that, when fibroin is placed in an alk. Cu- 
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amine solif. where fibroin rCu:K(as KOlRis 10:4: ^ 10, 
and where amine is present m excess, tw fibroin reacts 
first with a €u-amine base, forming* a fibroin-CU'-aAiine 
rompd., and then reacts further with alkali, formkig a 
fibroin -Cu-alkali compd. The amine therefore takes part 
in the formation of an intermediate pfodubt and thus 
accelerates the rate of soln. of fibroin. « K. K. 

ThepropertieB^SirrixO. *G. Tagliani. Dyer 71, 21^ 
5(1934). — ^Analyses of fabrics kier-hoilud with and without 
Sirrix O Pateip:ed show that, calcd. <m the weight of the 
goods, an addn. of of Ihis new ktpr-boiling assistant 
effects a more complete removift di the nitxogoiious and 
mineral materials, increases the whitetfese and absorfibney 
of the textile and proclnees a stronger “filier. The compn. 
of Sirrix O Patenteckis not indicated. ]p.uby K. Worrier 

Methods for determining the value of different tonnifia 
(catechu l^rpe) fir tanning fish nelp. J. Ohe 9114 G. 
Brouwer. Collegium 1933, 641 7. — To det, tokil and 
I>ennancnt absorption (an cotton yam wiAv2% tannin 
soln., centrifuge, weigh, dry, n.‘weigh (loss of HaO is usett 
to calc, and correct fot capillary aVs6rpli(}ii), then wash at 
15.5® for lirs. with 120 cc. H2O per la*, to d*et., fixed or 
permanent alrsorptioii. 'I'his nay hod has not liccn com- 
parisl with exposure tests. Soivth African wattle ext. is* 
cheaper and is absoflied 4oca greater extent^ and more 
firmly than catechu which is now used for tanqiiig fish 
nets. • I. 1). Clarke 

Determining the wetting propertieB of liquMs. M- D. 
Rozenbrex-k. Melliamh Textitoer. ^4, SO^-TdtoS).— 
Constructional details arc given of «au api^ which com- 
prises n long and ilarrow liquor trough (d) and an arfaiige- * 
nieiit whereby 2 standard lengths of right- and left •hand, 
hard-tWLSted colt oil' vanis art‘ i x tended horl 'ohtally 
(similar to 2 eoiiscciitivc links in a chain) lielween a\fixbd 
stop and the lower gid of a pivoted ifi*edlc, the uppgjf end 
of which moves over a graduated dial. The wetting power 
of a liquid is detd. by raising A until (he yarn 14 submiVged 
and noting the rale of oontrsictioii <ff the yarn. 

e B. C. A. 

Afisorptioii of dyestuffs by cellulose (Neale, String- 
fellow) 2. Reteiie field. III. NiLroretenols, iiitro- 
fliicireiioiies and related compels, [iisi^d in dveiiig] (Bogert, 
Ilasselstroni) 10. Effietiiig ch**ifi. p*actk>iis |l)ptg. dyes] 
(Bril. pat. 402,4 PO 4. Aroma t iw afnines [pniducls used 
as dye Inter ineduites) (U. S. pal. 1,950,079) 10. 

^[jeiin, J.: 'rniile th(‘ori<iue et pialiciue'dc tissagi- du 
ruban ,(Tissus unis) i’atis: Librairic pulyleidiiiiqiie Ch. 
Beranger. 273 pp. Bound, F. 75. Revifa'id*m 
, 5^ Industrie 31, 005(1934). 

Johannsen, Otto: liiiifdbueh der Tiainnw'ollspiniiereif 
RoliwelxTci upd Fabrikanlagt^i. Llg 1. 4Lh ed., re 
vised. Leipzig: JL F\ Voigt. 40 pp. M# 2.50. 

Dyes. 1, G. Ftiriiemnd.* A.-(i! (FiiU. Raumamii 
inventor), Ger. 590,74(i, Jan. 9, 1934 (Cl. 22v. 3.08) .« 
Aciidoiies of the autliraciuiuonc seiKS are pri'pd. 'by 
treatmg 1 ,4-diarovlamtno-5-ainiiioanliirartinftoue witli o- 
halo carboxylic aeids, or by treating 1 , l-diaroid:inyno-5- 
chloroaiithi a(]uiiioiie with u-amiiio e.trDoxylic acids, and 
converting the products into acridoiies with optional 
acylation. In an example, l,^-^lihe|^tJvlalllino-5-araillo- 
aiilhiiiquiuone. Me o-bromobcn7f>ate7\tihyd. AcOK and 
Cu powder are heated in FhNGi to give l,4-dtt)enzoyl- 
aminoaiitliraquiiioiie -0, 5 (N) - 1 2 ' (.V) - iK'iizeneficridone. 
Another example describes the prepn. of l,4-dibciiz»yl- 
aminoatithraqiduoVie 5(iV) - 2 3 ' (iiO -naphthaleneacri- 
*douc. 

Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Richard Sltisser,, 
inventor). Ger. 690,872, Jan. 15, 1934 (Cl. 2^.‘2). 
Dyes contg. Ci or Cu. obtained by chroming or coiftering 
o-alkoxy azo dyes, are treated with salts or ackls which 
split off the metal to form Cu or Cr salts. Thus, the 
rcmiplex Cu compd. ol>taim*d by coppering tlw dye from 1 
mol. of tcirozotized 3,3'-dimethoxy-4,4'-diainiuobiphcayl 
and 2 mols. of l-(/!l-naphthyl)-3-mirthyl-5-p3frBzolone45 • 
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sulfonic acid iytrcated wi^ NafS and NaOH! CuS is ' 
pptd. and is finered off to leave a metal-free o-hydn)xy- 
disaibdye. Other clamples are given. .*• 

Dyls. I. G. Farhcmud. A.-O. Fr. 768,2$$9, Jan. 13,. 
1084. Powd* vat dyes, particularly for printing toxtilesp 
are prepd. hf iulfmately mixing fine pastes of the dyes «ir 
their IcucO compds. with soins. of welting or dispersing 
agents besides soins. of fixation ac'celdiators and then 
drying the mixt. rapidly by pulverization in a current of . 
hc^d air or other gas. ^ 

Dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A,-G. Fr. 758*901, Jan. 20, 
1934. DKcings of im^^ovcd .fastness «re obtained with 
mixtS^ on tha^ns tfand of vat dyes of the di- and isodi- 
benzanthr^Ue scries and on the* other those obtained by the 
process of Ocr. 262,788, or their derivs. or sulistitution 
products. , . 

Compaguij natj^male dc nuiti4n*s colprantes el 
manufactures de produits chimiques du Nord K^'iinies, ^ 
^tablissenicu^ Kuhlmann. Fr. 7r»tM78, Jan. 30, 1934. 

violet-blue dye suitaMe for acetate silk is made by 
nitrating r,8-diamiTio.S,7-dinielhvlaiit]iniquiiione and re- 
ducing to file, 1, 4,6, 8-tetraamino conipd. • 

Dyesf- K. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Fr. 758,880, 
5an. 24, 1934. Nca diaco-imino cotnpds. sol. in water 
and alk^ies are prt‘pd. by CQpp|hiu dia/otized aromatic 
amine coiug. no sultibili/ing gfflfip, such as SO«ll or 
CQOH, With a oumpd. of^iiiieridhie or pyrrolidine contg. ^ 
at least on^ solubilizing group. Dyes ^rc* prepd. by 
fhixiiig /hgsu compds. witli a coii()ling eoniponent and 
treating the iffixt. wit^ an acid at a high temp. Examples 
•arc given. * ’ • 

Dyes. Soc. pour Find. ghim. a Bale. Fr. 758,081, 
Jan. J0^1034» Arylides of carboxylic acids capable of 
coupling arc united with diazoti^ed or polva/otbed liases 
of the^fosinula R* (!<*, R* and R’ aie any aryl , 

groups, pile at l(‘ast of whiclrhas a dia/otizabU Nil; group 
and wliich aiav cnulaiti various substituents). Tints 4- 
aminolriphctiylaiiiiiie anilide of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic 

acid gives a nddi.sh blue shade. Several examples are 
given. 

Synthetic dye. Standard Oil Development Co. Fr. 
758,156, Jan. 11, ltl34. A dye suitable for coloring 
lubricating oils is made by catising anhyd. AlCli to w't on a 
mixt. of a polycgi'lic ar<pnatic hydrocarbon and another 
hydrocarbon chosen i{om the class of aromatic and aro- 
matic ilolycyclic hydrocarbons, eliminating the AK^lf and 
sepg. Uuid\e. Examples are given of dyes prepd. from a 
mixt. of Ci4Hio and xylene and CioUs- 

Mixed dyes. ‘ Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-O, Fr. 758J- 
140^ Jan, Jl, 1934. Mixed (luiiione dyes an* i>rep<l. by 
condensing* d’ *6 eontg. fn*e, nionoalkylated or iiiono- 
aralkylat^d •amino groups with quitiones, by the usual 
rXethods, or dye intermediates are * concTeiiseil with 
quinoiies and the dyes ift-c then forraech The basic 
ebaxacter of 'aife amino group lH*ccinK*s siifficieiitly com- 
ppnsated Ijy the cli'ctroneg. ^irouerties of the (luinone to 
prevent formation ol salts with achl. Several examples 
an* given •» 

Dye dispersions. British Celanese Ltd., Tobias Ock- 
man, * George *Reeves, Edmund* Stanley, Henry C. Olpui 
and Grfoigc 11. Ellis. Bril. 402,054, Nov. 21, 1933. 
Dyes which exist* in stable and unstable phys. forms and 
which TKtfuially yield dispersions unstable to hot soap soln. 
are converted into their stable forms by heat and then 
dispersed in an aq. tjledium by milling or gtiiiding, whereby 
dispersions stable to hot soap soln. and suitable fur dyeing 
Of*g. derivs. of cellulose are obtained. Steam, hot air or 
hot H*0 may Ije used for the conversion. Among exam- 
ples (1) dtazolized 5-nitro-2-aminoMiisdle Is added to a 
soln*. of dimi^ylatiiline in aq. HCl in the presence of 
^oned. vsulfitccoilulose waste liquor; the mixt. is made alk. 
with* 9 oda ash and heated to and the dye is then fil- 
tered, hashed and milled in HtO and (2) the azo dye 
P-nitroonilinc p-xylidinc is prepa. and treated as in 
example 1. 

Metallized lyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 758,069, 
Jan. 10, 1934C Azo dyes contg. at least 1 ^Id group and 
08 coupling conslituenUan 8-hydrozyquinoliiie are treated 


with agents furnishing a heavy metal, lluis the dve 
obtained from sulfanilic acid and 5-methvl-8-hydroxy- 
quinoline is heated with a soln. of Cr formate. Other 
examples arc given. Fr. 758,070. Azo dyes prepd. by 
coupling a halogenated, nitrated or sulfonated diazntizcd 
o-aminophenol with a tctrahjWro-^-naplUhol, r. g,, 2- 
hydroxyt(ftrahydronaph1halcnc-3 -sulfonic acid, arc treated 
with an agent furnishing a metal. 

» Chromed dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. k BAle. Fr, 
758,262, Jan. 13, 1934. Dyes obtained bv coupling 
diazoltzed rx-hvdroxyamitionaphthaleiiesulfonic actd<% wit It 
naphthols are chroiiieci so as to contain less than 1 atmii of 
Cr for each ^roiip capable of being chromed and 
treating the resulting pifxluets with alk. Ugents which 
mfftr be capable of yielding Cr. S«.*veral examples 
are given. Fr. 758,263. Azo dyes of the furnitihi 

1 R*N^N:CM^.C(N:NR>) COII,t wiicre R» is aryl contg 
COOH in one ef the o-positions with respect to the azo 
chrnmoplinre and not eonig. GH in the nUitr (^-position, 
R* is If, alkyl or aiyl and one of thn aryls conlaitis at least 
one SOsH group, are treated with chroming agents. 
Several examples arc given. Fr. 758,204. Uiisulfonaled 
dyes which cuntaiii groups forming complexes with metals 
axe caused to react with metallizing agents in the pn'scnce 
of aliphatic hydroxvcarhoxvlic acids, g., tartaric, lactic, 
i citric or suc(*haric acid . 

Chromed dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 758,268, 
Jan. 13, 1934. The tiiiclonal properties of chromed dves 
aie often favorably niodilled bv Irealinent with org. 
compds which are capable of bt*iiig tinnsformecl into 
complex Cr compds., but which are not themselves dyes. 
Such compds. include* oxalic, salicylic, tartaric, picrainic, 
sulfosaheylic and 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid and pvni- 
catcchol. • * 

Dyes derived from cyanoacetic acid. Ottniar Wahl (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 1,956,421, March 13. 
Dyes which are suitable foi dvaiiig “acetate silk*’ yellow 
to orange shades of g<K)d fastness are pxoduced by causing 
alKiut mol. quantities of a cvanoacctic acid ester or of a 
cyanoacetic acid arylaniide, and of an aromatic p-amino- 
aldehyde of the Ih'Iizchc .si*rics (or a coirespondiiig lx*nzyh- 
denc compd.) which may U* substituted in the amino 
6 group by alkyl, aralkyl or aryl toweact together (suitably 
in the i>resence of a solv&t such as ale. and aiyridinc and 
with the addn. of a sol. alk. n*arting siihstariee such as 
pipcudiiie, othylenediamine, NaOEt or KOEt). Several 
examples with details of proccdun* are given. 

•I]idlK;oid dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. k B&le. Fr. 
758,261, Jan. 1934. Asym. indigoid dyes arc prepd. by 
condensing 4,7-dialkyl-3-tliionaphtbenoncs of the formula 
#(I) with .'i-tkionaphthctiones of the formula (II) in which X 
' is IT or halogt*n, R is aryl and one of the groups — C Y or 
— C Z is — C— Hi or its equivs. where one H is replaced 
bv COOII and the other of the groups is —C -O or its 
*cqiiivs. in which the O is replaced by N-aryl, or by II and 
h^ogi>n or 2 halogens. The dyes may be halogenated if 
necessary. Examples are given. Cf. C. . 28, 2545*. 


(I) alkyl (n) 



alkyl 


Indigoid dyes; intermediates. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 402,265, Nov. 30, 1933. Dimethylalkoxybenzcne- 
e ihioglycolic acids, having cither a free o-positiog or an 
NHi, CN, CONHi or COOII group Therein, are obtained 
by cuslomi^ methods from dimethylalkoxybenzenes 
which contain an amino or a HSOi ggoup and a free o- 
position thereto or both groups in o-position to eaeh other 
and are then converted into the corresponding hydroxy- 
thionaphthenes in the usual manner. Dyes are obtained 
by oxidizing the latter or by condensing them or their 2- 
anils with indigoid cumponi*nts. Dyes contg. ‘halogen are 
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olstBiiicd by ttBitiiif with the halogenated dimethylalkoxy- 
beneencs or by helofenatmg: the intennediatet, e. g., the 
hydrox3rthionai)fithene8» or the final product^. Ainoag 
examples ( t) 2,8 - dimethyl -^4 - hydroxybenaenesulfonic 
acid, prepd. by decompg. the diazo compd. of 2,8-di- 
methyl'4--ainuiobenaencsiilfbnic acid, is treahbi with 
MeiS04 and alkali and the resulting Na salt of 2,SUdi« 
methyl-4-inethoxybetizcnesulfonic acid is melted with 
i*CU; the 2,3-dimethyM-niethoi;yplienylthiog]ycx)lic 
acid, obtained by reducing the resulting sulfonyl chloride 
and condeusing with chloroacctuf acid, is converted into 
the thioglycolic sulfonyl chloride and then into the hy- 
droxythiouaphthene; by oxidising the 6,7-^methyl-5- 
methoxyhydasxythionaphthene or by condSoaing with 2,1- 
naphthoxythiophene anil, dyes are obtained aiA (2) IH- 
dimelhyl-2-methoxybenxene is aoetylated, treated with 
Br and sapond. and the resulting base is converted into the 
corresponding thioglycolic sicid and hydroxythfonaphthene 
by the customary methods; the 4,7-dimetkyl-5-methoxy- 
O-broiiio-3-hydroxythionaphthene is condensed with 4- 
methyl -O-ebioro -2, 3 - diketodihydrothionaphthenc 2 - 

dimethylaminoanil or with 4,0-dimelhyl-5,7-d«:hloro- 
isatju o-chloridc. 

Oxaains dyes. I. G. Parbenind. A.-O. Fr. 768,247, 
Jan. 12, 1234. Condensation products of the oxasine 
series are pr^. by condensing o-aminophenols contg. a 
NOa group with quinoncs or haloquinones. Examples are 
given of the prepn. of a-bromo-7-iiitro-, 4-chlQro-7-nitro-, 

1.8.4- trichloro(and tribromo)-7-nitro-, l,3,<ir-trichlaro-G- 
nitro-, 1 ,3,4-tr]chJoro-6-methy 1-7-nitro-, 1 ,3,4,6-tetra- 
chloro-7-nitro- and l-chloro^,4-benzo-7-uitro-2-phen- 
o»mne, triphenedioxazinc dyes and a 6,13-dichloro-3,10- 
dinitrotiiphenedioxazine . 

Sulfur dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 768,589, 
Jan. 10, 1934. S dyes are^obtained by* treating with 
sulhuizing agents 2-plirnoxsxoues, which msy be sub- 
stituted in the benzene ring by any substituents and in the 
quinone ring by atoms halogen. Thus, dyes may be 
obtained from 1,3,4-trichloro-, l,3,4-trichloro-6-mcthyl-, 

1.3.4- trichloro-7-(imino-, l,3,4,G-tetrachlQrr)-7 -aminu-, 
1,3,4 - trichloro • 0 -* methyl - 7-amiao-, l,3,4-trichloro-7 - 
honzylamino- and l,3,4-trtchloro-7-uitro*2-phenoxa7.one. 

Sidfur dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.^. (Otto Baver, 
Wllhehn Hohenemser smU Karl Larbig, inventors) . Ger. 
690373, Jaa« 12, 1934 (Cl. 22d! 1). Org. compds. are 
fus^ with polysulfides and Mo and Cu or compds. of 
these added. Thus, NasS, S, H1M0O4 and«CuSO^m 
fused with 3-amino-6«hydroxyphenazine to give a nVe 
coloring cotton red. Other examples are given, * « 

Suite dyes. I. L. Khmclnitzlmya, G. £. Bonvech and , 
V. A. Verkhovskaya. Russ. 31,625, Oct. 31, 1933. 
Nitro compounds, indophenols, etc., are fused^with poly- i 
sulfides of alkrfi metals in 2 stages. In the first stage the ' 
fusion ia carried out under ordinary conditions and the 
proc^ is discontinued uikmi a com^te reduction of the ^ 
original material; in the second st^ the fusion is con- 
titaued and is accompanied by the introduction into the 
melt, without any diln. with oxidizing substances, of such 
compds. as nitrites which do not contain hydroxyl groups 
of nitro compounds of K persulfate, air which is blown 
through the melt, etC| The melt is then treated in the 
usual manner. 

Add dyes of the trijfiienylmethane aeries. N. G. Lap- 
tev. Russ. 31,623, Oct. 31, 1933. In the oxidizing 
condensation of dial^ldisulfoaralkylaminodiphcnylmeth- 
ane with dialkylaniline by means of chromic acid mixt. 
salting out of the dye obtained is effected without pre- 
liminary filtration of the ppt. of the Cr compds. The 
entire ppt. obtained is filtei^ off and dried in the usual 
manner.* « 

Aao dyee. 80c. pour Find. chim. fi Bfilc. Brit. 403,- 
.222, Dec. 21, 1083. See Fr. 747,641 (C. A. 27, 5193^). 

kso dyee. I. G. Fhrbemnd. A.-G. Brit. 403,106, 
Dec. lit 1983. Direet cotton dyeing dyes are made by 
(1) linking 2 mokh of the*azo &y9» derived from diazo- 
rized 4,4'-nitroamirostfibene- 2,2'-disitlfQnic acid (I),or 
the corresponding dibeacyl* compds., by a suitable con- 
version of thek NCh groups, e. g., by eduction to ace or 
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1 azoiy grdiups or converslan into the gnmp NH2CNH, 
whereXis a bivalent radical, I. g., CO oriiyiuiticyl,or*(2) 
linking 2 mefes of 4,4'-aitroaiiuuo8t&bene- or -dibefizyl- 
2,2'-di8ulfQnic add stsdf , tetrazoiiriag the .product^ 
tblained, e. g., the dinitxodistilbeneuniatetrf^fooic acid 
or the diaminoazoxydistilbenetetrasulfonlc add (if nacea- 
sary after reductima) and coupling wkh suiUble emn- 
ponents. The may be after-treated, «• g., by oxida- 

2 lion, reduction, alkylation or formatioD of metal edm- 

plexes. Amo^ examples (1) the dye I salicylic apid 
(H) is reducea with NaOIJ and dextrose to the aooxy 
compd. ; the same product iaoblihiiAd by reducte I to the 
azoxy stage, tetrazotizing and coupliifg nwith uT (2^ the 
monoazo dye of (1) is reduced with NaS and pfap^nated, 
and (3) (CN)fCli condensed wjith I and the piquet is 
reduced, tetrazotized, coupled with VhpH imd finally 
methylated. • > 

3 Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind.* A. -d. (Arthur 2s{tsdier, 

inventor). Ger. 690,966, Jan. 13, 19^ 22a. 1). 

Dyes, insol. in water, arc prepd. by coupling duuo compds. 
with 4,8-dihyciroxy-l,2,6,6-dibenxPllhenazine. 'Examples 
and a tabks of aimponents and colors produced ai^ given. 

Azo dves. 1. G. Farbenind. (Georg Niemann, 

inventor). Ger. 690,957, Jan.* 13, 19^ (Cl. 22a. 6)^* 
Disazo dyes insol. in iv^r^-aik* prepd. by coupli|ig tetrazo- 

4 tized aromatic diamines with components includii^ 3- 

alkyl-6-pyrazolone. Thus, l-aAitno-4-nttrolxmzene is di- 
azotized and ccxipled with 3-m(^hyl-5-pyraalf>lone. The 
product is reduced, further dicAotizi^ and pgahi aoupletf- 
with 3-methyl-5-pyrazolonc to give la red dye. Another 
example is given. ( 

Azo dyes. I. O. Farbenind. A.-G. (Hans Scbiqdhelm, 
Richard Oast, ancf' Richard Fleischhauet, invvolors). 
Ger. 59:1,144, Feb. 22, 19:i4 (Cl. 22a. 13). Addh. 'to 

3 691,495 (C\ A. 28, *2543^). 1 Mol. of an azo dye ■from 
diazotized 4-nit ro-4 '-aminosl iihcnc-2,2 '-disulfonic* aqd is ' 
condensed in the presence of alkali with 1 mol. bf an amine 
or aminoazo dye not Idenltcal with the component used in 
making the stilbenc dye. Substantive eftres of various 
colors are obtained, and may be subjected to any of the 
aftei -treatments ordinarily applied to stilbenc or azo dyes. 
Exatnples arc given. 

Azo dyes. Soc. pour Find. chim. Bftle. Fr. 758,265, 
Jan. 13, 1934. Azo dyes are pr^d. by Sapling arylides 
of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acids witir (fiuzotized basesiof the 

fonnula BcylNH(!^CH.CR':C(NII^).C\^:COK, where R 
is,aryi or aralkyl anil R' is halci^u, alkyl, aralkoxy or 
alkoxy,. A large no. of examples is given- 
Azo dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 3hn. 

. 18, 1 934. Dyes which are stable to vulcanization audmay 
tie used for coloring plastk substances, .such as rubber and 
synthetic resin^^ are made by ctombining 1 g. mol. of a 
tetrazotized diamine, such as benzidintfi, o-toluidine, 
ciiatiisidinc, with 2 g. mois. of a 3-alkyl-5-pyrazolon^ not 
substituted in the 1 -position,* the constituents 4ot contg.* 
free COOH or SOall groups. , , 

Azo dyas. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 759,019, 
Jan. 27, 1934. Azo dyesdnsol. in wales ale prepd. by 
I coupling diazotized l-aniinor2-/9-alkDxycthoxy-4-nitro- 
henzenes with 3'-hydroxynaphthalciie-3'-carbonyJ4'l-am- 
ino*4-methoxy-3-miethylbeuzenew 
Azo dyas. Imperial Chemical Igjdustiies Ltd. Fr. 
768,112, Jan. 11, 1934. Azo, diazo aAi polyazo dyes are 
prepd. by combining compds. contg. diazo or tetrazo 
groups with the condensation products of alkylene cfaJoro- 
hydrin and aminonapbtholsulfonk acids. The products 
may be treated with aompds. of Cu os Cr. TlAis, dipo- 
*'tw^ picramic acid is coupled with the prodimt obtained 
by co p d e nri ^ g 2-aniino-8-naphthol-6«aitUBnic acid with^ 
ethylene cfalotohydrisu Sevml examples are given.* 
Disazo dyaa. I! G. Fariximnd. A.-G. (Adolf 
and Konrad Stc]tgcr,*inventors). Ger. 690,679;, Jan. ^ 
1934 (Cl. 22a. 8). Diaminodiphcnyl sulfones or their 
substitution products are* tetrazotized and film pro4^ 
coupled with 1 mol. of a s-bydroxy carboxylil acid « the 
beiuMpne series and I mnl- of a 2iarylainu«>-8*li3wraxy“ • 
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naphthalene'^-l^foiiic ocid. * Thust 3,3'-c2ia]xiinudi- 
pfaeoyl sulfoEoeli tetraaotizA and coupled with 2-phcuyl- 
8miM|b-S-hydroxyna^thalene-6-8ulfonic aciidtaxid salicylic 
acidy^to give. a dyescoioruig wool in fast brown shades.. 
Other examples are given. 

Diaazo dybs. •!. G. Farbeniud. A.-G. Fr. 757,817, 
Jan. 5, *1934. Disazo dyes capable of being chromed are 
prepd. by coupling 1 mol. of S,S'^£h}Ktroxy-J,I'^i- 
naphthyl^r^octahydiide (m. 139 40”, Iby treating 2,2^- 
di]iydroxy-l,l'-binaphlhyl l>y U in the presence of a 
catalyst and under pressure in a solvent or diluent) with a 
sulfo-c-h|;^xydiazo 2oitl|X)nent. llg: diacetyl compd. 
of iIIPabove)«jn-«li^'3”, IS prepd. by hydrogenating the 
corrcspon(]kig binaphthyl dcriv. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farl^enind. A^i^, Fr. 757,882, Jan. 
5, 1934. Lcucojac\d esters of H|ik)4 arc prepd. by tians- 
fornpng phthaloylflygraiy henes. or tkeir s^stitution 
, products^ by reduction and csterificatioii with in the 
presence .of .^sf-tiary ba.ses, into Icuco acid esters of HaSOi 
sal. in water, or into const, salts of these. Plithaloyl- 
lluoranthcne (m. 333^) .and its substiliilion pioducts are 
prepd. -t^y condensing nuorantheiic and its si^jisiitutioii 
produers with aromatic ^o*dicarboxy he anhydrides, and 
Veatiiig the ketonic acidsdiy agents closing the chain. 

Vat dyes of the efheridedhydroxydibenzanthrone 
series. .Otto Stallmann (to K.THit Pont dc Nemours & 
Co.)'. U. S. 1,950,305, ^^rch 0. In formi^ vat dyes of 
this *'j<^de-^fcen series,'* if the dihydrox3^dilK*nzanthrone 
iS first <ft)twqrt<^d into airfdkdii salt,* such as the di- 

Na salt, audl^l.ated\hy fhis foiin, and then submittid 
to alkylutmn, the latter reaction procceils .smoothly and 
regularly even with the heavier and less reactive .'ilkylating 
agcnt.s^^id, wfien using reagents sunh as McjSCh. less of 
thb latter is required: Vaiiou!^ examples and diMails of 
procedure are giveu^ ’ 

Derivatives of .4-amifiodiphenylamihe. 1. G. Fartien- 
iud. A.-(».« (Arthur ZitscUer and Wdhehu Sc'idenfadcn, 
inventors). Cier. 690ff)8l, Jan. ti, 1934 (Cl. 12^. 1.02). 
l)iphenylamiiiojidt*riv.s. contg an alkoxy or alkyl group in 
the 3-p(silton and unsubsliUited in the 4-position are 
coupled with dia/onnini coinpds. and the azo dye split oil. 
Thus, sulfanilic acid is diazotimd and coupled with 3- 
methoxydiphenylamine. The pioduct is treated with 
NaOH and Zn dust to give 4-araiiio-3-methoxydiphenyl- 
aniiiic. Other exaniyilcsylescribe the prepn. of 4-amino-3- 
irjclhoxy-3'-chlorodipheiiylaiiiiiic, m, 79-80®, 4-aipino-3- 
ethuxydipiiciiylaniAic, in. 77-8', 4-ummo-:i-propoxy- 
diphenylamine, m. ^>2-3®, 4-amiBo-3-butoxydiphenyl- 
aniiiie, m. 87 8®. 4-aniino-3,0-diinelhoxydiphciiylamirA, 
111 . *1 1 7-1 >^ 1 , 4-ammo-3-methoxy-5-methy Idiphenylaminc, 
m. 64-5^®., 4-tt.ilino-3-methoxy-0-mcthyldipheiiylamiiie,m. 
^-1^, 4-amino-3-methoxy-3'-n|cthyldiphenylaniine, m, 
02-3®, 4-amino-3-mctbox^-2'-niethyldlphenylamine, m. 
00-1®, 4-ani\sio-3-iiiethoxy-2'-<ihlorodipheaylariiine, m. 
84- 5**, 4-amiho-3-mctlioxy -2 ',5 '-diincthy Idiphenylaminc, 
Ri. 89 -9W®, 4-amipo-3-nM|tlicviy-2 '-methyl-5 '-chlorodi- 
•phenylomine, m. 102-3", 4-amiiio-3-methoxy-2',5'-di- 
‘fchlorodipticnylamuic, m. 1161-17®, 4 -ami^-3 ,0-dimethyl- 
'diphfiiylamicvti, ni. 80-7®, and 4-amino-3-iriethyl-3'- 
chlorodiphcnylamitie, bo i 188®, 

Naidithalene derivatives. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Brit. 402,309, Nov. 30, 1933. 4-Amiuonaphthalimide 
and derivs. thereof are prepd. by treating 4-sulfonaphtha- 
lene-l,8-dtcarboxyl\e«^id (I), or the anhydride or a salt 
thereof, at 160® or above with NN* or with a simple or 
substituted alkylamine or with N1H4 or cyclohcxylamine. 
The products arc useful as dye intermediates or dyes, 
Ambng examples 1 is treated (1) with aq. NH| at 170-80®, 

(2) as in example 1 but with (NH4)tSOi ifistead of Nlit, 

(3) ' with aq- MeNHt at 150-100® to yield 4-methylamino- 
•naphthalmethylimide, and (4) taunne soln. at 170* in 
pteac^ of Na^i to produce 44ulfoet)i7laininotiaphthal' 
suUbeayliinide, which dyes anhnal^bers greenish yellow 
tints. 

AnOuaquiiume derivatives (dye intermediates). Alex- 
ander J. Wi.6rtz (to E. I. du Font dc Nemours & Co.). 
U. S. I,950p848, March 0. A l-haloanthraqumone-2. 

* cartxyxylic acid is condensed with an aromatic primary 


aminocarboxylic acid such as anlhranilic, m- or ^-ammo- 
benzoic acid or a naphthylamiuccarboxylic acid in an alk. 
medium in the prmence of a catalyst su^ as CuClt or 
CuSOi, forming dicarboxylic add dcriv.s. which when 
treated with condensing agents such as an excess of thionyl 
chloride or a slight excess of P($U in an inert medium su^ 
as .PhNO», solvent naphtha, dichlorobenzcne cir toluene 
form anthraquinone acridoncs, the carboxylic a(‘id being 
, simultaneously converted into a carbonyl chloride group 
so that the final^roduct has a COCT group in the phenyl 
nucleus. The resuUing' products res^ily coiidcuse with 
aromatic primary amines to form pink and violet dyes, and 
also readily condense with amino derivs. of anthraquinone 
to form fast orSnge dyes, l^xamples with dg^ils of pro- 
cedure are given. 

Intermediates and dyes. Kodak-Fath4. Kr. 757,707, 
Jan. 4, HKM. Selenazoles contg. an alkyl group in the 2- 
position and II or univalent rascals in the 4- and 5-posi- 
tions arc prepd. by the reaction of .sclciiouinides of the 
aliphatic scries with halo aldehydes or ketones of tlv.^ type 
X.CliA.COB (A and H arc H, alky] or aryl and X is Cl or 
Br), c. g., ClCHsCIIO, CICII4COCH,, BrCHiCOCcH*, 
o-l>roniopropiophi none and a-biomodesoxybcozoin. JCx- 
amples arc given of the prepn. of 2-mr///yl- (l)2o32 4®), 
2,4-dimethyl- (bn 56-8®), 4-phenyl-2^ethyl- (111. 63 4®), 
and 4^methyl-2-ethyl'-5elenaeole (bjio 74 6®). Fr. 757,7ti8. 
New dyes which arc* partic'iilorly useful as photographic 
smsitieers are prepd. by uniting a compd. contg. the ring 

A -C— Y— C=N -C- B (Y is O, S or Se and A and B are 

appropriate univalent radicals) with a compd. contg. a 
quinoline group. The dyes may be prepd. by tnratiiig an 
iUkyluted quaternary salt of the hetcnxryclic liase, contg. a 
Me grfiiip capable of n*acting, by an alkyl lialide of a 2- 
haloquiiioline, particularly 2-iodoquiiioUiic. Examples 
are given of the prepn. <rf the iodides of 2^4»din%ethyl i*~ 
ethyl-, 4-phmyl-3-fnethvl-t^-rih\l- and 4 -phenyl-V^S-di- 
ethyl-oxazolopseudiKyaninet 3-methyl-l * -ethyl -, 3,4-di- 

tnethyl-1 * -ethyl-, 4-phenvl-l -dimethyl-, 4-phenyl-l 
diethyl- and 4-phenyl-:t,ii-dimfthyl-l ’ -ethyl-thtazolopseudo- 
iyamne, l',H,4-tr methyl-, 4-methyl-l\:i -diethyl- and 4- 
phenyl-S-methyl-t *-ethyl-selenaeolopseudocyanine, ' 

Intezmediates and dyes. vSoc. pour Find. chim. d Bdlc. 
Fr. 758,079, Jan. JO, 11^84. New intennediptes for dyes 
are prepd. by intniducing ale., aryl ale. or alkylcnic etlier or 
estei^ groups into imogen groups of aromatic compds., or 
iiCvT dves are prepd. by introducing 7V-taydroxyalkyl 
Pfovij$ of which the Oil Is esterilied or etherified into azo 
.dyi^s. Examples are given of the prepn. of iEl-(cthyl- 
phctiylainiiio)cthyl methyl ether, bt 93®, (w-accloxyethyl)- 
f ethylaiiilinq, bt 126®, /8-(2-methoxy-5-methylanilino)- 
cthyl methyl ether, bt 108-10®, cmd of several dyes. 

Intermediates and dyes. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
759,210, Jan. 31, 1934. 4,8-Dihycln)xy-l,2,5,6-dibenzo- 
pheiiazine (6,13-dihydroxy-<v7'-dibenz(^benazine), m. 
375-80® (with decompn.), and its derivs. are prepd. by 
traiisforiniug 2-amino-3-hydroxynaphthalene, the II atom 
of the Oil being replaced by an a^ropriate radical, into 
the pheiiazine and splitting off the radicals joined to the 
OH groups. Dyes are prc^. by coupling the above with 
diazo coinpds. Examples are giveh of the prepn. 6,13- 
dihvdroxy-2,9-dimethoxy- (m. above 380®), 6,13-di- 
inethoxy-2,9-dibromo- (m. 382-^5®) and 6, Id-dihydroxy- 
2, 0-dibromo-ary'-dibenzophenazine (m. above 385®) and 
of dyes prepd. from these. The m. p.'s given are un- 
corrected. 

Intennediatea for dyea. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
757,958, Jan. 8, 1934. Arylamides of 2-hydrozycar- 
bazole-3-carboxyUc acid substituted in the imino gfoup are 
prepd. by eliminating the alkoxy or alalkozy group friim 2- 
olkoxycarbazoles contg. a substituent in the imino group, 
treating the rmultiiig products in the form of alkali metal 
salts by CQi under pressure and heating the resulting 
carboxylic adds with aromatioior heteracyclic amines in a 
solvent and with the addn. of PCU. The prepn. of N- 
ethyl-2-ethozy- (m. 85®), N>«thyl-2-hydrozy- (m. 109- 
10®), N-xnethyl-2-ethoKy- (m. 85®), J\r-phenyl-2- 
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hydroxy aud JV-txiethyt-2-tnctl]Oxy>carl3azole (m. 235*^)* 
iV-phcnyl-, iV-ethyl- and iV-mcthyl*2-hydroxy-carbazole« 

3- carboxylic acid (tn. 231) **) and the ^-chloroanilide of the 

last compd . (pi •277*8 ®) is described . * 

Dyeing. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. lirit. 403,248, Dec. 
21 • 1933. HiO-insol. nionoazo dyes arc made on the fdier 
by coupling diaxotized 4-anii]io-*3-metho\ydiph«tivlandne 
with the m*nitroaiiUidi‘ of 2,3-hydroxynaphLhoic acid. A 
fast, clear, gn*enisli blue shade is obtained on cotton or 
itgenemted cellulose. An example is given. The 
iiitrosodiazo compd. of the bast* nfay bp used in yam dyt*- 
ing and the NO group split olT. 

Dyeing. Karl Thies. Gcr. 590,902. Tati. 12, 1934 
(Cl. 8m. l.QJJ. Textiles are wetted in a bath at 15 25*’ 
before itnuicrsion in the hot dye hath. • 

Dyeing textiles. Deutsche Hydnerwerke A.-G. Fr. 
758,199, Jan. 11, 1934. Direct dyeings on natural or 
legencrated cellulone fibers are marie fast to svasliiiig by 
tn*ating the filx:rs iii a 2iid iiath coiitg. a sohi. of a salt of a 
quaternary NH4 base w'hich gives rise to an insol. stilt. 
The lil-iers may also be |rcated with the salt licfoie dyeing. 
Several examples are given. 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers. British Cehiiiese 
Ltd., CWotge H. Kills and Frank Brown. Brit. 402,391, 
Nov. 17, 1933. The cellulose den vs. are colored with Jii 
aiithraquinone compd. having a m-alkylpheiiylamino or 
m-idkoxyphenylamiuo group as a suhstitnent iii the 
nucleus, sulfo groups lieing preferablv absent, e. g., I- 
hydro\y-4*m-to1ylattiiuoaiithraqninoiie, 1 -amino -4-w- 
tmylaniinoantliraqiuiioiu' (I) , 1 ,5-diamiiu)- 1 ,8-di-m-tolvl- 
aiiiitioaiil hraquinone, 1 -aniiiio-4-(5'-met hvl-2 '-met ho\y- 
1)heuylatiiiiio)anthraquinoiiv% I -iimino~l-(2 ',5 '-duuellivl- 
pheiivlaniino)anthraqiuiioiie. In an evimple I (fnnti 
l-aiiiino-4-inetUo\yanihr{i(|uinoiie and m-toluirbne) is 
dispersed hi soap solii. and cehulose acetate* dyed a blight 
blue shade from such solii. hi 402,392, Nov. 17, 1933, 
the inah^rials are colored with an anthnutuinoiie compd. 
contg. as sole substituents {in a-hydroxy group, a fnn* NIL 
or non-aromaticaily substituted amino group and an or- 
arylamiiio group of the CeHe series. Among examples (1) 

4- nit nx^hrysaziii is reduced in soda and glucose* and con- 
densed with FhNlL in lliBOi; when dispersed tjy Turkev- 
red oil it yields blue shades on cellulose acetate, and (2) 4- 
aminoclirysazin is coiid^psed with u-toluidine. In 402,- 
3iKL Nov. 3(^, 1933, the cellulosft derivs. arc colored by 
applying aq. suspensions of iinsuUonatcd urylanihio- 
anthraquiuone ccnnpds. having an ether group as a 
ststuent in n-position in the arylamino residue, h^ii 
example, cellulose acetate is dyed blue shades from ^soay 
soln. contg. l-&mino-4-(2'-methoxyphenylainino)aiithra- 
quinonc and Turkey -red oil; for printing purposes the dye 
paste is dild. and tliickened with a gum Ihickqning paste 
which may also contain a swelling agent (methylated 
spirits) . 

Dyeing cellulose ester and ether materials. British 
Celaiiese Ltd., Henry C. Olpiii and George II. Kllis. 
Brit. 403,118, Dec. 11, 19.33. Colorations arc produced 
on materials made of or contg. cellulosi* esters or ethers by 
applying thereto, e. g., by immersion, much, impregnation, 
printing or stenciling, an aromatic compd. (other than an 
azo compd.) contg. a nuclear NOs group and a Oll-sub- 
stituted wholly oliphafic group linked to aii aryl nucleus 
through N, O or S, such comt^d. contg. at least 1 auxo- 
chromc. Specified compds. arc nitrcH-thanolamino-bcn- 
zenes, -toluenes or -naphthalenes, e, g., 4-ch]oro-2-nitro- 
or 2,4-diuitro-1-ethanolamtnobcnzene; compds. contg. 2 
or more aryl nuclei linked directly or through O, S, NU, 
CHa, CO, CONH or other atom or group, e. g., 2,4- 
(rmitro-4 '-ethanolaminodiphenylamine , 3-iiitro-<t -elhanol- 
atuiiiobiuhctiyl, l-benzoylamino-3-cthanolaniiuo-4-niiro- 
benzeiie; uitroanthra^uinone derivs., e. g., 1,4-, 1,5- or 
l,8-nitro(hydroxyalkylamino)anthraquinones; and di- 
* (hydroxyalkyl)aminoaryl compds. They are obtained by 
the aetipii of chloibhydrins, e, g., ethylene or glycerol 
chlorohydrins, or ether hydroxy^lkylating agents, e. g., 
ethylene oxide, epicMoroliydrin, upon amino, OH or SII 
compds. of appropriate coiii)guratioti. Ammig examples, 
cellulose acetate in bank form is unmersed in an aq. solu. at 


I 80^ cont^. 4H'hloni-2-mtro-l-«thanolBmupdenzene (ob- 
tainable by reaction of 2,ftochloroniwbc!nzGne with 
monocthanolaiouic) with turning untiFthc requisite gdMen 
yellow shade is obtained whereupon Hie hanks arc lifted, 
94scd and dried. 

Dyeing regenerated cellulose. Soc. |fbur 3'ind*. chiin. 
k Bale. Brit. 402,284, Nov. 30, 1933. •See Gei*. 684,402 
(C.A.28,340*),^ t 

Dyeing animal fibers. I. G. Farlx!piud. A.-G. (Hdin- 
rich Wagner, Hans Krzikalla and Alfred Hirsch, inveyi- 
tors). Fr. 758,085, Jan. 2?, 1934; Ger. 51K),934, Jan. 
13, 1934 (CL 8/a.* 10.02). . Aqlmil fibers ar^yed by 
treating them with a monoalkyl cthei* of a^l,4^ap(l(Lho- 
hydroquiiione or of a l,4-dihydroxyanthracel}e in the 
prcscnci* of an oxidiung agent. Pfobably 2 mols. combine 
in the 2-po9itioh with elflnination of 4 a(^s of H to form a 
new coinpfL Mordants such as compds. of Fe, Cu Cr 
3 may lx.* added to the fibrous materials. 

]^eing wool. Allicrt Landolt (to Soc. potfrJHnd. chini. 
k Bole). U. S. 1,949,801, March 6. See ^it. 399,22d 
(C. A. 28, 1874*). , • 

Dyeing ^urs, etc. I. G. Farbenind. A.-Q.^. (Krich 
Lehmann and Hans Wassenegger. inventors). Gef. 593,- 
001, Feb. 21, 1034 (Cl. 87a. 10Jb2). Mordanted or uiw* 
mordanted furs, hair and fca()iers are dyed witli oxidation 
products of aromatic aiflhmes contg. a group SR, where let 
^ is II or an alkyl or aryl n\si(lue. Oxidation piquets of 
aromatic ^-diamines contg . a group SR may bgused alonc^ 
but oxidation p/oducts vi othei»momatic diamiueS^ontgii . 
a group SR are used in associi. with k^iowii oiffdaiioti dyes. 
3'lius, an aq. soln.*contg. ^-phenvlcucdiaminb and l-ethyl- • 
iiieicaplO'2,l-diamitiobcnzeiic^ may lx: treated with tltOt 
soln. and then applied to white rabliit skin inurdau^M with 
a Cr, Cu, or Fc salt, whereby the skin is dyed b|ack. 

^ Other examples arc given. « a 

Photographically jArinting designs on textile piece gemds • 
with light-sensitive, e. g., diozo-type, materiirfs. N.\ V. 
Philips* Oloeilanipimfabrieken. Brit. 403,001, Dec. 14, 
1933. A discharge tube is used which has iiicaiidescciit 
catlKxle, the energy distribution Ix'iiig siicli llxat the 
energy of wave lengths shorter than 2700 A. is less than 
10% of that of wavi* lengths lK‘twecn 27(X) and 5000 A. 
The iilliug may lx* a gas, s. g., CN, lie, or a metal vapor, 

. e. g., Zn, 11, Hg, Mg, Cd, Bi, Sb- * 

Machine for defleshing sisal leajgps and like fibrous 
material. Geo. F. T. Holloway aiftd Ralph Carter. * Brit. 
402,202, Nov. 30, 1933. . 

Retting. **Les Fijires Tcxtilci*,** Soc. anon. Brit. 
40g,W4, Dec,. 7, 1933. Plants are retted by immersion in 
HjO, the temp, of which never ex-^cds 33^* and to whtcl^ is 
added a sol. agent comprising sap«.tnd. oils *411; fatly acids, 
Igsol. carbonates or chlorides, and hyposuliitCvS dr hypo- 
^chlorites or oifides of the AasO t3rpe. Cf. 6*. A, 27, 2820. 
Textile tbrerds. Manvl Gftinet. Fr. 758, 33(), Jan. 
15, 1934. A colloidal soln. of material of luninal oijgiu, 

* r. g , pickled skin, is mixe^ wUh a soln. ot celliil|ii>e, e. g.j 
viscose, and the mixt. is used for making threads. Tlic 
pickled ^in is submitted to the acLiou of a boiliag coned, 
soln. of slaked lime to dissolve the skin and the Ca sailt 
are afterwards sepd. • • ‘ * 

) Treating textiles. Moritz Freibcrger. *Fr. 759,182, 
Jan. 30, 19*14. In trcaLmeiits of textiles involving the use 
of caustic alk. solns., pniteins, e. g., albumin, ctucin 01 
glue, or products derived Iherefrotn^ are added to the 
treating baths. • * 

Treating textiles with rubber and dye. Mefwyn C 
Teague aud Nehemiah H. Brewster (to Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Co.). Brit. 403,121, Diic. 11, 1933. Cf. U.*S 
1,845,509 (C. A. «6,£329 30). *rhe.dil. rubbfer disper- 
?%ion contains a relatively high proportion wf casein ‘or 
other protein. , i 

Treating textiles. Merwyn Clarence Teague and 
Nehemiah Hans Bibwstcr (to Naugatuck ChemicaTCo.). 
Brit. 403,394, Dec. if, 1933. Divided on 403,121 (pre- 
ci*ding abstr.). In treating silk or rayon fabrics, e. g*. 
stockings, with an aq. dispi^rsion of rubber, eag., latex, to 
produce a deposit of rubber imperceptible to life touch aii<l 
sight and prevent laddering, etc., Ike sloclriogs are Msi 
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scoured is a soaft aoln. heat|^ t 6 boOlsig. After scouringt 
the liquid may le removed and replaced by a dil. soap solu. 
tonAcr with an aq. diversion of rubtier and\i dye prefer- 
ably xomposad of 76% acid dye and 25% direct dye.* 
Heating at is continued till the dye is sct» the 

beiug thereafter Tougulatcd by adding at intervals a 5 % 
soln. of K'or NHi^liim. Small atnts. of glvceml and pine 
oil ^ay be added prior to ibc addn. of .the dye. Other 
c^gulants may bo used. 

Eubber and cloth sheets. The Intenmtional l^tcx 
l^ocesscs Ltd. Fr. 7.'J9,2,70, Jau. 31, lUiM. The surface 
df cl^h di^ercd with rubber is hardened and made smooth 
by wRLtracmT'.'vith a heavy metal salt of a fatty acid, c. g., 
Zn^tearate, and then halogenating, at least su|KTfieiu 11 y. 

App. for drying prebs of fabric* Ikiist Pessucr A.-(;. 
Rrit. 402,676, l>c. 7, 1933. 

Crept fabrics. QfilishH Celauese Ltdf Britt 403,251 , 

, Dec. 21 *, 1933^ In producing crciH? fabrics, inixt‘d fabrics 
whose warp:and (or) wpfl coiitam(s) both ytu-us of org. 
ci41ula<ie dpriys. and stretched yams of regeuerated cellu- 
lose are treated with a reagent, e. g., H 2 O or aq. solns., that 
causes ^he regenerated cellulose to shrink bub does nut 
jftiTect tne org. deriy. yarg 

Crape effect fabrics. Muard Boos ( to American CMan/.- 
stoff Corp.^. U. S. 1,950,474, 1^* After pi odiiC' 
iug viscose filaments, they are wound while untwisted uimui 
spools, the untwisted fildbients arc washed without de- ^ 
sulfuriKing, high left- and right4iund twists aic applied 
•to the iiiamet^s thusiirodifbed, a fsbrie is formed from the 
filaments, ana«the fanric is then desulfiirired. 

‘ . Saponifying and drying rayon. Henry Dreyfus. Brit. 
402,104^ Nov. 20, 1933. F^ifonieuls, llneiids, yarns, etc., 
of org.^ters bf c*ellulose, whi(j;i at %oine stage of their 
niSnuf. have lieei! slretchj‘d, or fabrics contg. the same, are 
supund. by applyinjrlhe szyiong. agcgit to the materlils 5 
wlnle tliey are traareliiig and immediately drying under the 
influence of beat to elTecl rapiil sapon. 'fhe products have 
a high tenacity and afi affinity fur cotton colors. Bnt. 
402,105, Nov. 26, 1933. See Fr . 750,550 ( C. A . 28, 800») . 
Brit. 402,106, Nov. 20, 1933. Filaments, yarns, fabrics, 
'^ete., of org. esters of cellulose arc subjected to sapon. by a 
medium comprising NaOU, KOH or other ulk. eompd. ot 
an alkali tnetnl, e. g., Na silicate, NaaF 04 , in quantity less 
than tliat necessavy t() effect the desired degree of sapon., 
and in oiesencc of an .lUHiliary agent which is not a eompd . 
of an alkali metal and is alk. in character though loss alk. 
than thr .sapoiig. Agent proper 01 reacts with NaOAe or 
KOAc or other* salt fornlcd by the sapon. of the cellulose 
ester to re-form the sapoiig. agent, e. g., CaO| BaO, SrC, 
Ca^ll)t.li*Such reagent is present as a satd. sol:^. or a 
fine hiispciiskiffl Tn 402,141, Nov. 20, 1933, divided on 
4f13,l()4, the filamcnlB, etc., which have uudergoue a 
stretching operation, or falpics therefrom, are sapond by 
an ale. sapong • agent coiitg. nut more thanb% NaOII or 
the eqiiiv. of Another base. App. is descnlM-d. ki 402,- 
Nuvr 20, 1933f divided (ffi 402,104 aud 402,105, 
filaments, etc., of org. esters of cellulose arc sapond. while 
6 eiqg Srdi^ in the form of a* warp, web or sheet of yams 
through a ba^h ^ontg. the sapojig. agent hy rollers or the 
like extending .over the whole waip, web or sheet. In 
402,144, Nov. 20, 1933, divided on 402,106, the pmeess of 
402,104 is apjdied to the high viscosity products of 402,105 
The sapong. agent comprises NaC>H, KOH, Na silicate, 
NaalH)*, N^OAc ocMli in a medium which may contain a 
mono-, di- or poly-hydric ale., s. g., MeOII, EtOH, gly- 
cols, gljrcerol. 

Wasbing viscoBe rayon on bobbins. T. D. Komblit. 
Ruas. 3UW5, Oct. 31, 1933. Thv wasjiiqg operation is 
discontinued before \iomplete icmovifl of the acid and the 
drymg is caiticd nut only to certain moisture content 
ivhi^ should not permit the formation (>f hydroc|ellulosc, 
thus el^inating the necessity of moistoning the silk again 
fur the spinning operation as well asAis fixation by steam 
treatment. 

Dreaging rayon yam. Algemecnc Kuustxijde Uuie 
N. V. Ger. 500,658, Jan. 8 , 1934 (Cl. 8 *. 1). Rayon 
yarq is dressed with solns. of oil and polymeiued oil in a 
volatile solvent. 


Device for detecting defects in a running yam or the like. 

Charles D. Reynolds and George W. Scott (to Univeisal 
Winding Co,). U. S. I,t149,943, March fi. Mcch. fea- 
tures. 

Apparatus for centrifuging thread or yam windings. 
Olanzstoff-Courtaulds G. in. h. H. Bnt. 4t»3,2t)5, IHh*. 
21, •19:13. • 

Deformable bobbins for the liquid treatment of yam. 
Aldo Bazzocchi. Bnt. 402,268, Nov. 30, 1933. 

Weighting textiles. Maywood Chcnncal Woi kb. Bi it . 
403,239, Dec. 21,' 19.33. SiJk or fibers of rayon uie 
weighted by treat ineni with colloidal .solus, of mixed basic 
chlorides of weighting metals, prepd. by adding to aq. 
so)ns. of the chlorides of said iuet;ils 1 or more cartK»iialc‘s 
or iiydroxides of weighting metals whose chlorides are sol. 
and phosphates ate insol., folluaed Ijy the usual treatment 
with phosphate or other solus, to ppt. the weighting 
metals. In a modification, solii4. oi conipds. in which the 
weighting niet^ is ptcseiit in the acid radical, e. f., Na 
zincate, ahiunnate, pluinbate or staiiiiatc, aic used instead 
of carbonates or hydroxides. In bn example ZnCOi is 
added to a soln. of Sn chloride, dcgunimcd silk or viscose is 
treated with the result ii^ colloidal .stdn. of basic Z 11 -S 11 
chlniicU‘, and tlie weighting finally effected by treatincnt 
with an alkali iiicLul phosphate, e, g., Naall)*0«. Na 
silicate, tungstate 01 molybdate may be iLsed instead of 
NaJIP 04 , etc., and the chlorides of I'V, Cr, Mu, Zr and Ti 
are suitable 111 place of Sn chloiide. 

Weighting animal fibers. 1. G. Farbeuind. A. -(5. 
Brit. 402,094, Nov. 21, 1V).33. Animal fibeis, e. g., wool, 
silk, hairs of rabbits, dogs, camels, etc., aie weighted by 
treatment with an aq. acid soln. contg. at least 10 ' o 
(caled. on the wt. of the fibii) of stilfouated aliphatic 
amides having 4he formula UCONK'R'SOsH, 111 which K 
and R' are ahphatic radicals and R* is H or an aliphatic 
radical. The salts of the sullonated amides may be used. 
The weightmg may be effected together with other textile 
piocesses, e, g., dyeing. Among examples wool yum 
is Heated at elevated temp, with aq. baths contg. oleyl- 
JV-iuethylummoethancsulfonic acid, trichlorosteaiyl-iV- 
niethylaniinocthanchulfonic acid, etc., and mackintosh 
gabardine is djred and weighted in a bath contg. licxa- 
ctiloropa 1 mityl-A^-mctliylamiiioetl^nesulfunic acid , Cy- 
anthrol BGA, Amido yeltew E, Aiiiicluiiaphthql red 6 B and 
II 2 SO*. 

Bliyicliing>teztiles. Thomas Win. Holt and Archibald 
S. Avilpatrick. Fr. 7.58,301, Jan. 1.5, 19.34. 3'extile tiia- 
tgrialrare passed through a bleaching hquid in a longi- 
Jtidmally plaited stale. Ozonized air is injected into the 
liciuor. An apii. is described. 

V Mercerizjog. Chemische Fab. vorin. Sando/. Ger. 
^ 593,048, I’cb. 20, 1934 (Cl Kit. 2). The wetting and 
penetrating capacity of inercrTizing lyes is improved by 
^addn. of a phenol and an org. base. Thus, a mixt. contg. 
tar cresols 90 and aniline 10 % may be added to a lye of .32° 
B^. in the proportion of 1.17% by wt. Other examples 
are given. 

Marking textiles. Imperial Chi*mical Industries Ltd. 
Fr. 759,114, Jan. 29, 19^. A marking compn. fast to 
1 boiling, bleaching, etc., contains st|ibilized rubl^er latex 
a pigment (monolitc G yellow, Fast Monolitc RN scarlet , 
kinipblack, Caledon RC blue or indigo) aud a filler (kaolin) 
and preferably a small amt. of a hydrocaihon such as CgHe. 

Upholstery material. Magyar Riiggyantaarngyar R . T . 
(to The Anode Rubber Co. Ltd.) . Brit. 403,375, Dec. 18, 
1933. lu making shaped upholstering material by coating 
animal, vegetable or mineral fibers with rubber dispersions, 
e. g., latex, the fibers are preliminarily treated with liquids 
’ which wet them and effect coagulatioq of the latex^pn4er- 
ably before the fibers arc placed in the mold. A single 
liquid, e, g., CoCla dissolved in a CcHe-MeOII mixt., or 2 
liquids, e, g., CcH«or an org. sulfonic acid followed by asuln. 
of a coagulant, may lie used. After treatment ^th the 
coagulant and drying, the fibers maV be loosened by 
carding. A suitable dispersion comprises rubbiT latex, S, 
transformer oil, paraffin wax, k vulcanizatiou accelerator 
and an antioxidant. 
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MoUvnMBac. I. G.' Parbenfaid. A.-O. Fr. 768,102. i <»f)-8,5j&',5',4*-iiuit«ddo«^'-«iUo- aid 2,8'-diineUi* 
Jan. 11, 1934. Products of tbc farmula R— CBX— R (R ox]r>3,54',6'-tetracl|]on>-4'>Vomo-6*ntalfo-tripluSi)d> 
Is on aromatic fins, preferably a C«H) rinc, ccuntC- one or metbane. 'Phe compds. may be.mide by 1 

more atonur of halogen and an alkoxy or arolkoxy •mol. proportion of an aldehyde with C mol. proportros of 
group, X is H or u aromatic ring, preferably a C«Hi ring, am alkyl, cycloalkyl or aralkyl ether of a phemd or naph- 
which may contain one or more halogen atomSg SOiH or ihol. Several examples are given. ^ * 

both) are used to protect wool, furs, etc., from thoths, etc. Cleaning preparation for faMcs. Arthur BichengrOn. 
p:xamples include 2g2'-dimctlioxy(or ethoxy) -3,5*8 ^5'- Oer. 590,651, /an. 6, 193^ (Cl. 8f. 6). The prepn. 
ieti:achloro-2*^- (or 4'')-«sulfo-, dicyclohcxyloxy (or benzyl* consists of CHiCl> alone or mixed witb other solvents. * 

, 8 . 

2&--PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 


H, SABIN 

A discussion on coSperative reaearch. J. A. Frome film<i 
Wilkinson. J. Otl Colour Chetn, Assoc. 17, 80-8 antic 
(1934). — Cooperative research with spcciarrefereucc to a air i 
paint and varnish problems is discussed. #»G. G. vSward or £1 

Sjmthetic resin era in paint, varnish and lacquer tioni 
technology. A. O. Flambcck. Can. Chem. Met. 18, S5 
50-1(1934). — Many .S3mthctic resins used in the varnibh, Farb 
lacquer and ciiainel mfg. industries are grouped in a table, of in 

W. H. Boynton wt. 

Photogenic spots on paint tests. Henry A. Gardner, calle 
Nat'l. Paint, Varnish A Lacquer Mfrs.’ Assoc. Circ. No. to o 


or Hg-vapor arc light. Tabulated data of ftlpi qrt. varia- 
tionb are given. Further work is .promised. ^ J. W. 

Synthetic vamidi resins of today. Ewald 'Fonrobert. 
Farben-ZUi. 39, 247-9, 273-^(1954).— The resipous stale 
of matter is characterized by a niixl. of similar Hllih mol. 
wt. compds. rather than by sjS:iglc compds. contg. sq-« 
called rcsinophoric g roups . , Stability in resins is easier 
to control with condSSation than with polfmerization 


455, (55-8(1934). — Paint films prepd. indoors and stored 4 pnxrcsses. The properties of ^ime synthetic resins arc 


in confined spaces often develop a mottled appearance 
when later exposed out of doors. I'hus paints shipped for 
exposure at distant places may exhibit this characteristic. 
The phenomenon is ascribed to the photogenic action of 
the sun. G. G. Sward 

Comparison of wet- and dry-fllm hiding-power testa. 
Roscoe H. Sawyer, /nd. Eng. Chem., Anal. FA. 6, 


briefly di^ribed. Gj G. Sward 

Evaluating aluminum bronze bowder. w. 9-^i^hberte, 
and Junius D. Kdwards. Official Dfgest, FAeraHon Faint' 
Vamtsh Froducieon Clubs No. 134, 01-7(1934) j — ^'fhe- 
following U'sts are among those applied to A1 Bronze 
powder: ooarse-paaticle by dry screening dn a ^fRptap*’ 
machine, leafing propertibs in a Cumar; mincrsLl apiMts 


113 16(1934) .-'Wet- and dly-fllm hidinls-power detns. c soln. (30 g. to 100 cc.), color 6f flsiycd films, apmrcut 


were made on paints contg. (1) basic carbonate white 
lead, (2) lithopone and (3) TiOs. Hiding power of paint 
or pigment increased with increa.siiig pigtnent conen. 
Wet- and dry-film tests yield significantly different rela- 
tions between hiding power and pigment coiicti. A new 
dry-film lest is descrilicd. H. M. Stark 

The violet pigments. W. Ludwig. Farhe u Ijick 1934, 
110, 122, 135, 149-50 . — The inorg. violet pigments are 


density by settling* in C^Ha w ale., chem. analyskafor* 
impurities, flake thickness by floating on HaOi \ 

< G. G. Sward 

Reliable protective coatinga for underigoimd iron pipe 
lines. Sltlmcr. Bautenschutz 4, 38(1933); Bldg. Sci. 
Abstracts 6, 105 0. — The most suitable type of coating 
for protection during transport and storage consists of 
30% ZnCr04 and 90% of a vehicle obtained by boiling 


more permanent but also more .expensive than the org. 6 75% wood oil and 25% other vc0i‘table pr animal oil with 

. a « A < t trt u- i t 


type. Individual members of each type are briefly dis- 
cussed. G. G. Sward 

Manufacture of Mars yellow. Kaller. Fat9fen-Zt^^9, 
301-2(1934), — Precautions to be observed in the mumf. 
of Mars yellow are accurate ratio of FeCls to CaCOi anti 
oxidation at a low temp, (not over 10^). G. G. S. . 
Titanium pigments for i^osa flniahea. D. W. Robertson. 


1% metal oxide drier. The oil should be free of resins 
and u( the required viscosity wuen the pigment* and 2 
parts by vol. of benzine have been added. Tjie pipes 
should also subsequently be given i priming coat of rust- 
pfeventive paint before the protective bituminous coaling 
and impregnated wrapping are applied. *As velycle for^the 
priming coat, varnish contg. wood oil is phCerable tr) raw 


Official Digest Federation Faint Varnish Frodn*:tion Clubs % linseed oil. ,, • ' O.'G. 

No. 134, 07-73(1934). — ^Thc gloss of paints is influenced ' Frederick 'Walthn. Centenary of the birth of the hf- 
by the degree of dispersion of the pigments. Different ventor of Ihroleum. Wm. 1). Coleman. Ind. Eng. 

a * s A- rw^rs. a • ^ xr mo/iiioax •• u* T 


vehicles are needed for active pigments, as ZnO, and inert . Chem.,, News Ed, 12, 119, 128(1934). 

ATM — : n J.*.- — VTT 


K. J..C. 


pigments, as the Ti pigments. For the latter, a sub- " Studies of repins. XIL C^pal esters and fuqpd copals^ 
stantial proportion of highly polar compds. in the vehicle Erich Stock. ^ Farben-Ztt. 39, 1.4i(f934); cf. -C. A. 26, 

is required. Examples are given of successful formula- 1458. — Certain const s. of a no. of com. copal sclers aiiA 

tion with Ti pigments. G. G. Sward fused copals are given. Tlie Storch-^^orawski test 

Some fundamental pigment vehide relations end their may be either poh. or nbg. fur genuine copals. E^I. 
effects in paints. L. W. Ryan. Paint, Oil Chem, Eev, s Lordi turpentine. Normal values for acid ^o. and 

96, No. 7,8 (1034); Official Digest Federation Paint sapon. no. were obtained, viz., 70.08 and 99.50, resp. 


Varnish Production Clubs NoT 134, 73-83( April, 1934) .—A XIV. Run amber. Ibid. 141-2.— Certain cotfijts.,of a no. 
review of surface and intcrfacid tension theories and of samples arc given. Contrary 4o tisual experience, 
studies of Harkins, Langmuir, Bartell and others. some samples were only partially sol. m a mixt. of alc.- 

G. G. Sward CcHe. Brazilian co^al. Ibid. 142 . — The kutheuti- 

Physical evaluation of finishes. A. E. Schuh and II. C. dty of a so-called Brazilian copal is questioned. XVI. 

Theuerer. Ind. Eng, Chem,, Anal, Ed. 6, 91-7(1934),— Purified kauri co|^b. /W/.— The coasts, of kauri copals 

Tests measuring abrasion and impact resistance and purified by (ij soln. snethods and (2> fusion methods are 

distensiliility were pfifformed periodically on finish panels. ^ given. In appearance they arc similar bqt vary don- 


Thv results were correlated vrith those from the usual 
exposure tests of the same panels. The phys. tests were 
shown to offer a means of predicting the probable en- 
durance characteristics of a finish long before any visible 
failure sets iu. H. M. Stark 

. Action of ontioxldante on linseed oil for vamlshee. 
Franco Baldracco. Boll, ilfficiale staz, sper, ind, pelli mat, 
conciaiUi llf.569'‘73( 1933) .—Different series ol linseed 


siderably in their consts. Both types are suitablq foi. 
varnishes. , G. G. ^rord 

The electrical, 'clqsmical and physical properfles of 
alkyd resins. R. H. Kienle and H. H. Risuse. Trans. 
Eleetrochem. Soc, 65, 20 pp.(prcprint) (1934) .—Alkyd 
resins may be hard, rigid, ssoft, balsom-likeh flexible and 
rubbery. Such alkyd resins as are typical^ the more 
common states were prepd. and investigated. Dtiring*thc 
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foaoeiion of igmodified aikyd.FesiiiB, thm oocurs a pro- 
gitpsive incre^ in dec. Ksistance with time, temp, of 
preM. beiiu const* No abrupt change in/esislance was 
obtHned with the beat -convertible rcainsT as they jelled. 
Momlity is hn important factor in influencing the resist- 
ance of a r^in i^ng formation, since the heat-converlfblb 
ream 8||i0ws a much higher resistance for a given iier- 
centage esterification thai^ does the heat-nomK>nvertible 


Diaperafaif pigments. Brevohte Lacquer Co. Fr. 
758|0te, Jan. 10, 1934. Pigments are dispersed in solns. 
of cellulose esters by slowly grinding a mixt. of pigment 
and ccllufoac ester (s. g., nitrocellulose) with an agent 
capable of swelling the eder and with an oxidized vege- 
table oil (a. g., oxidized casfpr oil) in u hydrocarbon of 
low b. Pf («. g., petroleum naphtha of low b. p.) until a 
hAnogeneous mixt. is obtain^, and sepg. the hydro- 


Lithopona. Frank G. Breycr and Joseph P. Koller (to. 
Krebs Pigment ficJColcr Corp.). U. S. 1,949,925, March’ 
6. An aq. slurry of the previously pptd., muified and 
quenched product is passed through a colloid mill to refine 
the grain size to that of a good French-proc||SS ZnO, alxmt 
Of!! 4).5% of Na silicate is added (based on tne lithc^nc) , 
the slurry is agitated to permit adsorption of the sUicute, 
and the prcKluct is filtered out and dried. It has improved 
flowing properties for producing smooth coatings. 

Cadmium yellow. Silesia, Verein Cheniischcr Fabrikeu. 
it. 402.M.»>S. Nov. 30. 1033. See Kr. 767,226, (C. A. 


rain. Elec, rc^t^ tnny be ^ve^tly used to study , carbon from the reaction product, 
and follow resm fbrnmUon. High dielec. losses and, to • 
sdbie extent, high effective dielec. cons*, of synthetic 
/esins rc^t from sc^ie 4orm of conduction in the resin. 

Cigipg >h4^cssn$ impfbveh the elk. properties. At 
hii^h temp8>tlie thermoplastic re.sin8, because of their 
tendency* to liquefy, arc poorer clectrioaUy than heat- 
'convertiblc resinsi In^gencral, flielfic. losses are greater 
at high temp.s.* than at low temps. Diffcrexices in elec, 
mrdtieftics of hnaP-con^rtiblc and heat-n^'onvertible 
resins are iw agreement with differences in their phys. 

^tructufe. T)f the 3 meettanisras postulated as explanations 
3f observed el^. chasactcr&lics having a critical frequency 
polar orientation in a vAcous medium seems least probable, 
srhilec^ndnctioii in the solvating component of a gel 
structure seems most plpbablc. C. G. F. 

Oil-Boluble phenolic resins. K. Leighton Holmes. 

I,*Soc. Clhem, Ind* 53, 74 -^7 Fractions of low- 

temp. *tar boiling aboge are condensable with 

[CHaO)« ^ fonn resins which can be iucorporatt*d in 
Lung oil.^ This is also cose vritU pheifbls boiling above 
230^ Vhenllcrivedifrom verfiem-retort tars (carboniza- 
tion temp. l(KX)-2d(X)^) . Unattacked phenols arc re- 
iioved by distn. with suT>erhoated stvam at 200® and 
ibov^ ^-ElPhOH reacts with HCIIO in the presence 
rf (C(7uH)a to yield an oil-sol.t-esin, m. 120-^6®. 

• W. J. Peterson 


Vdyeerol fuse in the production of synthetic resins] 
(Hbover) ^7. Viscosity curves of lyophile colloids [lin- 
set*d-oil emulsions] (Bhemyakui) 2. [Rcsin-likel rubber 
products (Cieft pat. 590, (K)6) 30. Azo dyes [for coloring 
synthetic tesins] (hY. pat. 768,626) 25. 


Bril. 402,358, Nov. 30, 1933. 

28,2563>). 

Oxidized fatty oils; paints. Mitchell G. Thomson, 
Arthur C. Hetherington, Stuart A. Sim and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Bril. 40^i,648, Dec. 18, 1933. 
Solid gelled oils are prepd. by heating nondrying vegetable 
oils with an (.)-contg. gas at 140 *200® and subsequently 
working (he product, with or without solvents. Thus a 
stream of air is passt^d through castor, blown cottonseed 
or olive oil, heated at 155®, and the stiff jelly thus produced 
passed through a mill together with PhMe, Ctlle, McyCO, 
EtOAc or turpentine to form a homogeneous dispersion or 
soln. A paint is formed by mixing such soln. with a 
cellulose deriv., e. g., nitrocellulose, together with cam- 
phor, ester gum or other resins, pigments, g., C black, 
drying oils and solvents, e» g., methylated spirits, ethylene- 
glycol, Et«0, cyclohexanol, mineral oils. The paint may 
l>e applied to fabric to form leather cloth. 

D^ing-oil products. 1. Farbenind. A.-O. Brit. 
4(12,759, Dec. 6, 1933. Smfile cotnpds. of oxidized 
drying oils are made by treating blown oils or oxyns with 
IIsSOi or its salts. The oxyus prcpcl. from linseed, 
perilla, soy-bean or tung oil by the process of Brit. 238,- 


Paint N. F. Rabotnov. Russ. 31,626, Oct. 31, 1933. _ . _ _ . . 

In mixing an aq. litbopone paste with drying oil, linseed 6 (C*. A. 20, 1913), are suspended in H2O and agitated 


oil and gi^linegrapid .%;pn. of tlie water is effected by the 
in'trotjuction of about «B.2% of NaxCOs to the paste ac- 
companied by agitation. • 

Fhosphoresceift compositions. Frederic Wm. V. 
Fitzgerald. Brit. 402^777, Nov. 27, 1933. Dchydn^cd 
quinine sulfate i I), which may Ik* rcplaced*by a quimne 


with SO|. The resullinE foamtng mass is heated to remove 
excess SOi, whereuposT the sulfite compd* is pptd. and 
rendered HsO-sol. by treating with an alkali base or NH|. 
Hag-sol, sompds. may be made directly by replacing 
ifiSOi with an aq. soln. of NallSOi. Aq. solns. of such 
k^oin^ds. may be used in the tnatiuf. of adhesives or 


cdbipd. tnrnmi by adding an ale. soln. of I to aSolu. of - paints and, on evapn., yield filmvS which may be hardened 
I in.AcOH aw dehydrating tin* crystals formed, is added and rciuIcTcd insol. by heating to 100® or by treating with 
• to the conipns. to prevent decosipn. of the phosphorescent^ O w HsQt. The H*0-sol. compds. may b^ treated with 


ingredients. A luminou!^ paint is iirepd. from a imwder 
or paste, made by mixing dry ZnS or CdS #ith 1 (heated to 
remove .HtO of crysin), with or without glyaerol and* 

* liquid pifrafEn, by ^e ad^t. o(^ lacquer«such as collodion 
or a mixt. of French turpentine, copal or dammar, and 
' bqiled ISiseed oil. Small amts, of radioactive substances 
may be adde^ and powd. gjass or pigments. A mixt. 
of powd. Zn.and Sb nu^ be incorporated to render the g 
coating electrically conducting. 

Figments. IiilaTio Michels. Fr. 768,012, Jan. 8, 1934. 
Pigments fast to light arc prepd. by pptg. basic dyes with 
solns. of pnissial^ and Cu salts, reducing the ppts. 
obtained and subjecting the pigments which result to a 
certain ripening l)y simple storage in the form of a paste 
or by prolonged healing in acid, neutral or alk. medium 
onh withbor without accelerators, such as Ha citrate. 

iLron oxide pigments; sodium sulfate. Veretn ffir chem^ 9 
iifi metallurgische Produkliou. Ger. 693,269, Feb. 23, 
1984 (Cl. 22/. 7). Fe.^4 is treated with NaCl in known 
mangik to yield FcS04.NafS04AHs0, and the latter is 
mixed with soda, in an amt. cquividcnt to the Pe content, 
and heated to about 700® with access of air. A mixt. of 
FeiOi and Na9S04 is obtained^aud Is sepd. by extn. with 
water. Tm double salt may be dehydrated before the 
sqdaisadm. 


ttik. earth or heavy-metal salts, e, g., BaQt, PeCli, 
Pb(OAc)8, to form resinous substances which may be 
used as varnish ingredients. 

Varnishes and pressed goods. G. S. Petrov. Russ. 
31,612, Oct. 31, 1933. Artificial phenol resins or resols 
arc .subjected to a preliminary purification by extn. with 
ethers, gasoline, CsHe, CeHsCHg or chlorlne-sutistitutcd 
hydrocarbons or mixts. of these. 

Novo-vamishos. G. S. Petroic and A. A. Pichugina. 
Russ. 31,615, Oct. 31, 1933. The initial phase of the 
condensation of phenoh with aldehydes is carried out in 
the presence of two catalysts, mineral and fatty acids, 
while the second phase is characterized by the use of only 
the second catalyst after the removal of mineral acid by 
washing the semifinished product with HtO. 

Lacquers and vamidies. Jean M. Martinon-Bourgei. 
Fr. 768,328, Jan. 15, 1934. A soln. of beeswax in gasoline 
and a soln. of para^ and Bourgogne pitch in benzine 
arc mixed and used as a support for lacquers and varnishes. 

Laoquer. Thomas P. Murray, Jr. (to The Eastman 
Kodak Co.). Can. 339,837, Mar.*d, 1934, An outer 
coating of cellulose acetate lacquer oontg. qliphenyl- 
fpiani(fine or a dsphenylbenzmic or their derive, or equivs. 
is applied to on undercoating of cellulose nitrate, which 
deteriorates rapidly in the pmaence of ultra-violet light. 
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Cellulose ester laequm. Carbide and Carbon Chemi- ** maleic anhydride and a partially esterified ora. poly- 
cals Corp. Ger. 690,858» Jan. 11, 1934 (Cl. 22h. 4). carboxylic acid such as moni»-isopropyl l^ter of mono* 

The lacquers contain a synthetic resin obtained by the chlorosuccinicjurid. Numerous examples am given. 
incomplete pol34ncrizalion of a mixt. of vinyl chloride Resin emulsions. Kurt Bruckmann and The Ar«]ber 
and vinyl acetate. Examples are given. Size and Chemical Co. Ltd. Brit, 4a3,t)95, Dec. 1 1, f933. 

Coating surfaces. Eberhard Wurbs. Fr. 757,884, Jan. Baiulsious, suitable for sieing paper, arc nrepd’. by-intro- 

5, 1934. Coating compns. having a basis of mineral oiln, ducing, simultaneously and as sep. streams, molten resin 

heavy oils, asphalt or varnish have incorporated in them and an aq. soln. of a protective colloid; e. g., ca^in or 

sul^stanccs which liberate gases more or less continuously. ^ CHaO-casein, dispersed in an aq. alk. medium, or glue. 
The osmotic pressure of the gases prevents the attacking gum arable, agar-agar or Irish moss, linto a high-speed 

agents reaching the surface. Carbonates, nitrites, etc., rotary pump or a colloid mill. Colloidal or peptized cla^s 

may be used. Metals which are far from one another in may also l>e incorporated. 

the potential series of Arrhenius and which act as a gal- Urea-aldehyde re&ins. A. L? Eidlin. Rtu**. 31 
vanic element may also be incorporated in puwder form. Oct. 31, 1933. The reacting mixt. is donuensed on^ a 
Apparatus tor coating surfaces by spraying. C^orge A. fabric. 

Stevenson, Brit. 40:1,207, Dec. 21, 1933. Resin. Antoine C. Griet. Fr. 758,8S1, Jan. 24, 19.34. 

Ornamenting. N. V. Veruis-, Verf- en Japanlak- Opaque solps. of rasiii for sizing papers, eU‘., are made by 

fabricken Hcmiami A. Schreuder & Co. Brit. 402,710, 3 subjecting fesin to’ agitation in the odd in the ptvseftce 
Dec. 7, 1933. A thick i^hite or colored ^aiut, which of an aq. soln. of a sol. base, e. g., NaOH, KOH or NIL 

comprises a pigment and a binding agent, preferably or of a salt of these. A mtary cylinder contgV balls may 

consisting of a mixt. of wood oil, linseed oil (artificial) be used. Cf. C. ^4.28, 119D. 

resin and driers, and driGs to form a mat surfa^, is applied Resins from cellulose. Uchtbnu-Opuitnuil Zavod 

to the surface to l)c ornamented, a light relief is formed by Moskovskofo Tckhmkuma Zhirovo! Promuishl/ inosti 

means of a roller, etc., and the protniding parts of the *‘Tekhzhirzavod**, O. S. Petrov and S. I. Dipiakov. 

pattern are polished to produce a lustrous surface forming Uuss. 20,747, May 31, 1931. in the-prepn. of resins* 
a contrast with the low parts. from cellulose materiaMr^vIiekting with HaO or Aq. alkali 

Wrinkle finish for flexible materials sudi as cloth, ^ under pressure sun-fiower husks either natural or after 
paper, leather, rubber, etc. Frank B. Root (to Chade- hydrolysis with mineral acids are used as cellulose-con tg. 

luid Chemical Co.), U. S. 1,950,417, March 1.3. A material. The rc jins an* ext d. in t* e usual inaLTiier. , 

^ fiexibilized wrinkle-finish coating is produced on materials Varnishes. G. S. Peftov and S. 1. Dinia^oif. ‘Russ, 
such as paper, cloth, etc., by use of various described 31,530, Oct. 31, 1933; addn. to Rusj.. 20,7 !7 (ip-ecvding 

compns. which may include wrinkling an<l non-wrinkling abstr.). In tlie prepn. of varnishes with the application 

oils, dibutyl pbthalate, fillers, etc. of resms obtained according to 'Russ. 20,747, phenol resins 

Condensation products. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. or oxidized gasoline -msol. high-mol. acids obtifiYiUd ip 

758,042, Jan. 9, 19.34. Products resembling resins are the oxidation of hydrocarbons and jjf drying or seinidry mg 

made by causing C«Hs to act at a temp, of 100 .300" on a fatty oils or their acido aie added. ** * \ ^ 

hydroxy cyclic compd., e. g., PhOH, crcsol, o-chloro- Synthetic resins. Glasuril -Worke M. Winkelmahn 

phenol, hydroxybiphenyl, resorcinol, a-naplithol, tetra- A.-G. (Richard Wcithfiiier, inventor). Ger. 590,03(5, 

hydro-^-naphthol and dihydroxydiphenyldimethyl- Jan. 0, 10.3 1 (Cl. l2o. 20.02). See Bnt. 395,894 {C, A. 

methane, in the presence of an org. salt of Zn or Cd, 28, 004*). ^ 

e. g., (AcO)sZn. Synthetic resins ITerbett Ildncl and Soc. Heck, 

Complex polymerization products. I. G. Farl>enind. KLoIUt Sc D>. h'r. 758,108, Jan, 11, 19.31, Resins arc 

A.-CS. (Walter Reppe, Werner Starck and Arthur Voss, prepd, by condensing CHiO in cousulerable excess with 

inventors). Ger. 593,39^ Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl. 39ft. 4.02). ^ phemils or inixt.s. of phenols in which only 2 positions 

Vinyl esters oi fatty acids conlg.i more than 4 C atoms entering easily into reaction arc** rot s^jbstituted and 

ore mixed with othiT polymerizable substances, e. g., which contain at least one satdt Kydrocarbon r'^dical 

with vinyl esters of lower fatly acids or with aqrylic esters of a relil lively high order. The react iim takes pliiee in 

or diolefius. The mixts. are then polymerized by standl9i contact with an eneigetic base whiVb is'ni'Utralizcd after 
methods. Products useful for making and pkistic Ihm reaction has teriilinuted, and the whole is heated, 

masses are obtained. Examples ore given. Cf. C. A> before or after neiiirali/aiion, to form a r-sinous produ^, 

28, 1484^^. solid at onlnuiry temp. Suitable phenols in''hidC' thymol, 

Resinous plastic composition suitable for molding imder 7 ,p-tertiarybutylpheuol, /^-tertiuryamvlpheniiYr and /»- 
pressure. Arthur S. Ford (to Industrial Sugar* Ptoducts cyclohexylphenol, o-plieiiylpheiiol and ^,/il-brs-(4-liy-# 
Corp.). U.^ S. 1,949,831, March 6. A plastic material droxy-3-iiKlhyb)henyl) -propane^ 

is obtained by reacting together urea and the reaction Synthetic resins. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
product of a mono- or di-sacchoride such as sucrose Fr. 7.58,()r»r>, Jan. 22, 1934. Resins which are soF, in 

with an aldehyde such as formaldehyde. U. S. 1,919,832 varnish oils and* miscible br btherwlte compatfitle with* 

relates to a generally similar pnxress in which, however, nitrocellulose are made by treating the Me or Et^gthcr of ^ 
phthalic anhydride is used instead of urea. (ClDeNL 1,3,5-xylenol with CH*0 or like reactive compd. of CH2 . 

may be added for hardening. in an acid medium, e. g., aq. HCl. ' • 

Alkyd resinous composition. Frith jof ZwilgmcycT (to 8 Synthetic resins. Hans Th. Bucherer. Fr. 758,(189, 
National Aniline and Chemical Co,). U. S. 1,950,468, Jan. 22, 19f34. Resins made from phenols and aldehydes 

March 13. A resinous cfmdensatioii product which is are heated in dil. alk. soln. on a watw bath or under 

suitable for plastics, coatings, insulation, etc., is derived reflux until a sample taken, after pptn. and washing with 

from a polyhydric ale. such as glycerol or a polyglyccrol water, docs not liecome turbid by dilt/. of its ak. soln. 

or glycol, an org. polycarl^xylic acid such as monobromo- with any amt. of water. 

27— FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

B. SaiBRTTBRL 

Unaaponiflable fraction of apinach fat. A giucoside of lalsw — 33.0" (C5H5N); Mra-Ac deriv., m. 13^;^ 
7-spinaBterol. Fredferick W. Heyl Donald Larsem. 9", — 13.4® (CHCL) ; irtra-Bcdcrte., m. 178-8.5 , 

5,6. 942-3(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 5996.— [alSS«i 21.6". Hydrolysis of the giucoside gives 7- 

Extn. of dry spinach with 95% EtOH and extn. of the spinasterol, m. 159.5-60", optically inactive; 

EtOH residue with petr. tthsi to remove the lipides and m. 139.5-40®, [alsai — 14.1"; benzoate, m. 

then With 05% EtOH givS phytosterolin, m. 276-80", la]tm —10.3"; p-nitrobenBoaU, m. 200", [afnei —8.9, i 
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phenyluretkan, m. 144-5'^, laliiai —IS.©*; *dikydro-y- i nos. less than 120, 1 gradiu^y bk^gtns lo become an anti- 
ipitiasUrol, , ldiiMi24^; acetate, m. oxygen in tlie course of oxidation and this phenomenon 

[tflAn 12.4**. This sterol is probably an^ isomer of or- of inversion takes place more quickly the I nos. be- 
spinbterol. ^ • * C. J. West ^ come low^. This inversion was not olxscrvcd for oils of 

F«, ledthfai and ^7 bean. Hugo Kuht*. higher 1 nos. The exptl. conditions have no effect on this 

l^hieiilab.v4, tldUOIH). — review. C. I.. B.* • inver'uon. Krom the fact that the relation lK>tween the 

Dirad-detenniimdon of 'calcium soaps in fats. Dergell. eajpilvtic action of 1 and the 1 no.s. of fatty oils is analogous 

AHjent, Oel~ u, Fett-Ztg.^SO, 30I-2(10.‘W).— After rc- in tiolh natural and blended oils, N. tHmcliided that the 
fl iJfing 10 g. of fat fof a few min. with'AK) cc. of McaCO, ^ mviTsion of catalysis in the case of 1 can eulirely Ik* at- 
the solii. is ccmled aqd decanted through a hltcr; the tributed to the 1 nos. and not to the minor ingredients 

.reftidui* is again extd. with 100 cc. of MctCO, collcH.*ted, of the laity oils, g • Karl Kamincinieycr 

leashed with McsCOa and treated with acid to lU>eraie Palm-oil bleachi^. O. Kckert. SHfensieder iftg. 61, 
'thq^tti^kiids, which ar^exfd. with' ether and weighed as 140 1(11131). — Crude us well as refined palm oil is 

usual. Los^^f^U^. of Ca soap is not more than (5 mg. readily bleached with 4% bleaching eartbp type Tonsil 

• ‘ B. C. A. A*C. Addii. of 0.1 r>^).:{()% H,S(J4 to the earth docs not 

The fatty aubstanceef of ahell iah.* I. -The fatty sub- improve bleat hiiig but cau.ses darkening during storage 
stances of asirf, shijixni, kaiasuga^ and ^hamagim. P. Kscher 

Mit^ufliaru Tsujl^to Pnd Hanji Kiiyanagn J, Sac. j Processing of cottonseed meats. R. Woolrich and 
hCkem. Jnd.fdapan 37, Suppi. binding 81-5(1034). — The e. l. Car|M*i^er. Chem, Met, Eng, 40, 20h 2(103.3). 

^tty substdhccs of lhe-4 ^bcU fish belonging to the cla.ss The fiiuetions and efficiency ol the rolling and cocking 

of Pclecypoda amount to only about 0.7% of the bared ofKTutioiis piior to the hydraulic^ pi essing ol cottonseed 

shell (•‘*muki|ni**). •.However, the dried “mukiini** of oil are tlis('ii'ss<*d. Expts. imheate that the cooking peiiod 
haniagiwi gsVc C5% of substance. The fatty ^substances can 1 h- considerably rerhiei*d by (a) good stirring of the 

.usually contained more than 5()% by wt. of phosphatidcs, meals, whieh arc bad conductors of heat, and (fr) adding 

which gave fatly%ids (>! high 1 nos. The phosphatide* the moistuic iiiiiiiediately iK-lore the c(K>ki^ and then 

free fatty Substances fonned*a \lnanil.s mass and contained heating to tHl** with dry steam. With rapid heating to 
appreciable amts, of uns^ponihable matter, in the case of ^ itO** the cell walls aie niplured by ihe steam cncKwed. « 
usari up lo 46%. The fatty acids from these substance.s The pressiiu* cx]X'Iliiig process also is descrilied. 

had h^|h I nos., 6k>«tg. large propefrtions of highly B. C. Pl* 

'misatcP. £i<lfe. The unsaponilimile matter esmtained a Chemical composition of the fruits of Aleurites produced 
. sterol which is atiis^er of cholesterol and forms an acetate in China. I. Aleurites fordii. Ryu Hakubun. /. Agf. 

•of high m. p. It shows a characteiistic red coloi reaction Chem, Soc. Japan 10, UTr 30(10.31) - 'I'uiig oil is prepd. 

when a drop /)f Hs^4 is £ided touts AciO soln. It is from the fruits of Aleunin m Chitn. Analysis of the 

pcobal^ a new.conipd. and differs nom other zousterols fruits of Aleurites fordtt gave: H4O 3.742, ash 2.006, 

such as.bombicesteml. JI. The fatty substances of ear- 5 nude fat bl.fiWi), crude pnWcin 10.560, crude fiber 4.350 

and tbp^sheUs.* /Wa. StVC*— The fatty substances of car- and «>!. non-nilrogenotis conipds. 11.23.3% m air-dry 
shell (1) %ud top-shell (II) bi-longing to the class of matter. Most of ihi* sugar consisted of ootireducmg . 
Gasteropoefe anioimtfgl to alioiit 1%. The phosi>hatide sugars; 6.08% of pentosans as yiesent. Y.K. 

contents werc^ulxiut 40 and 61% for I and II, resp. Extihcting oils from comminuted animal wastes with 
The unsapunimible matter of the pliuspha tide-free sub- dichloroethsne and trichloroethylene. T, A. h'odoseevu. 

.stances was about 20 and 38% for I and II, re.sp., and Schrtften zentral, Forsthungsmst. LrbensmUtelchem, (U. 8. 

gave fatty acids with high 1 iios. The solid parts of the S. R.) 4, 2(Kf2(1933). — As solvents for e\tg. fats from 

unsaponifiable matter consisted mostly of cholesterol bone meal, fish meal and the like^ CsIiiCb am! CsHCb 

with small amts, of the ^erol found in the fatty substances * are very effective aud almost gs rapid as petr, cthei. 

of Pelecypoda. 1*110 fiquid parts had fairly high I no,s. They are easily reniovecf from the residue, mhich has high 

M * ”<» Karl Kuiiiiiicnpeyer N content and little of the original odor. The solvent 

Oleic-elaidic act4 transformation as an aid in the analy- cariupt be leadily removed from the ext . without the aid 
sis of nflxtures of oleic, iinoleic and Unolenic acids. H.N. off^riiuni or aeiatiuii, and the fat undergcN-s a chem. 
Griffiths and T. P. ifilditch, J. Soc. Cht^. Jnd. $3, bhanXe (decreased I no.). Julian F. Smith 

75-81T(1934).— method has been developed w^iereby ^ The grouping of halibut-liver oils. R. T. M. lluines and 
olcic acidViiWlmixture with liiioleic aud linolenic acids, * J. C. Diumimmd. J, Soc. Chem. Jnd. 53, 81 2T(1934); 
can be deUd. by analysis of the mixed fatty acids after ^ cl. C. A.J7, 3099.— Halibut -liver oils show a rclulioti- 
treatmenl with the oxides of until tho olcic-elaidic ship lietween their I values and blue values, and can lie 
acid eqiiil. has bt*en reached. The el&idiii^ation method grouped on the basis of ratios thus obtained. It is sug- 
is useful as independent procedure whereby the results gested that pure halibut -liver oil can lx- distinguished 
by tliio(*y|inogen value may lie ch<*ckcd, but its execution • from any oils blended with cod -liver or similar oils by a 
is more imricate ancf tedumi than the latlcr. Its use has coiLsidcraliou of the I valiie/bhie value ratio, particularly 
^-rved stBLiiigly lo support the validity of the Kaufmann if the origin of the halibut -liver oil is known. W. J. P. 

.prcK-ess in the instances studied. W. J. Pi'let^on Effect of salt upon oil spoilage in emulsions. Lowell 

' New deteftniniioig influences in oil- and fat-sppilage. B. Kilgore. Oil and Soap ll,72-:i{\\YM). — A50%cotton- 

Th. Ruemele: Seifensieder^Ztg. 61, 125(1934) .--The a seed oil and water emulsion with pectin as the emulsifying 
action* of light and the compn. of the fatty acid mixl. agent and a conventional mayomiaisi* made with cotton- 

det. the .speed iq fat spoilage. Methyl olcate turns seed oil were used in the tests. It was shown that the 

rancid fnore quicklytlhan the mixed Me estm of oleic presence of above 3% of NaCl in the emulsions has a 

plus linoleic acid.** The smaller the amt. of linolcic and tendency to inhibit the spoilage of cottonseed oil. Emul- 

linolenic«cids in a fat, the easier does it turn rancid. sions having little or no NaCl darkened much more than 

P. Escher those having a high NaCl content. Those oils which 

Autioxygms of fatty oils. Xm. Inversion of oxidative had been removed from the emulsions having a low salt 

catalysti"tiue to tlm species of fatly dlls.* 4. Action of content differed iu taste from the oils from salty emulsions, 

p-nitroaniUnf on me oxidation of fati^ oils. Mitsuo*^ the latter giving sweet oils and th^ others giving rancid 

NaLiraura. ’ /. Soc. Chem. Jnd., Japan 37, Suppi. binding flavors. . E. Schcrubcl 

*^1-6(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 4703.— The action of p-nitro- Making lecithin from soy beans. A. N. Lebedev and 
(I) upon the oxidation of 2 groups of fatty oils V. S. Oryuner. SchrifUn sentral. Fotschungsinst. Leben- 

was examd. under special conditiousl*. It was found that I smittelchem. (U. S. S. R.) 4, 118-35(1933).— Crushed soy 

accelerates the oxidation of anv fatty oil, natural or beans, after £tiO extn., gaVe 1.84% phosphatides by 

blended, in earlier stage of oxidation, and thalithe extn. with abs. ale. at 60-65'* , and 2.06% phosphatides 

pro6xygenic|activity increases nearly direcUy pnipor- with 90% ale. at 60-65**. Whole beans contained 1 .25% 

to the 1 no. of the fatty oils. In oils, which have I org. P, soy-bean grits 0.77%, and hulls only 0.24%. The 
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ext. obuined with 00% ale. contained 16.07% lecithiii. 
Kxtn. with gasoline gave only 0.51% yield of phosphatides ; 
but gasoline coi|tg. 15% ale. gave about the same 3 rield as 
did 90% ak.‘, and the phosphatides thus obtained were 
much richer in lecithin (84.17%) than the phosphatides 
extd. with ole. A new nielhod of lecithin production, 
bused on this ol>servation, is to ext. oil from the beeiis 
with gasoline, ext. again with gasoline and ale. mixt. 
(85:15), distil off the solvent, purify the ext. with ale. 
and blend with 20 -40% of a solid fat, e. g., cacao butter, 
to make the linished lecithin product. . 7%is prepn. com- 
pares favorably with imported (American) lecithin prepns. 
Ill its effect on the viscosity of chocolate. J. F. S. 

Some newer aspects of glycerol. Kenneth Hoovit. 
Of/ and Soap 11, 69-71(1934}.— One of the new applica- 
tions of glycerol is its use in the production of synthetic 
resins, es|)ecially the "alkyd or Glyptal'* resins which 
are made by estenfying polyhydric ales, with polybasic 
acids. Thi'se resins have found practical tapplication as 
constituents of nitrocellulose lacquers where they arc* 
used to replace natural resins They offer a substitute 
for celluloid and can be handled like rubber and are 
inilaminaljle. Of the newer outlets for gly<*erol the most 
important in size is the anti-freerc field. The application 
of glycerol to food uses is likely to become of increasing 
importance. Studies by Carlson, Johnson and Johnson 
(C. A . 27, 2716) proved glycerol acceptable as food in the 
animal organism and without adverse subjective effects 
in human beings even upon the addn. of lit) g. glycerol 
per day to the diet. A newer field is that of glycerol 
derivs. of which the esters have received the most atten- 
tion. Important among other derivs. are the ethm, 
amino derivs. and the oxidation products of glycerol. 
Tile ethers are cokirless stable cornpds. of mild odor and 
vary from mobile liquids to cryst. solids '*and have ex- 
cellent solvent powers. 'I'ho amines are hygroscopic, 
viscous liquids or solids. They are strong bases with an 
ainmoniacal odor and combine readily with fatty acids to 
produce soaps which are sol. in org. liquids ami are ex- 
cellent emulsifying agents. Of the numerous oxidation 
products of glycerol only a few have had much study such 
as glyceric acid, tartronic acid, mesoxalic acid and di- 
hydroxy acetone. Bigchein. s 3 nitheses have produced 
numerous products from g]y<;erol including EtOH, 
acrolein, hychoacrytic aldehyde, ftOH, BuOH, butyric, 
lactic and citric acids, phorone and trimethylenc glvcol. 

K. Ccherutcl 

Liquid soaps end fheir preparation. A. ThiSfi^. 
Seifensieder Ztg. 61, 179-80, 199-200(1934).— T.*'* pro 
duces liquid K soaps contg. 4-30% fatty acids by running 
the oils at 70 -90® into 50% KOH diluted with 60% HiO 
and stirring until thick. After standing 12, hrs. it^ is 
neutralized with olein or sulfonaled oils, stretched with 
sugar soln. or KCl, etc., and filtered at 8® through as- 
bestos pulp. P. Escher 

Properties of soap solutions. V. Power of soap solu- 
tions to remove oily dirt. B. Tyutyunnikov, S. Pieshkova 
and A. Chemichkina. AUgem. Del-- u. FeU-Ztg. 30, 294-6 
(1933) ; cf . C. A . 27, 4433.— The detergent (oil-removing) 
ix>wer of soap solns. of 0.25-1% conen. was measured; 
within this range: (k) Soaps of rosin and naphthenic < 
acids have no detergent power (although the solns. can 
suspend powders in the McBain C test) and reduce the 
washing actiou if added to solns. of ordinary (fatty) 
soaps; (2) the detergent action of soaps increases with the 
conen. of the soln.; raised temp, improves the detergency 
of Na palmitate and stearate, hut reduces that of soaps 
of rosin and the higher liquid fatty acids; (3) addn. of 
NaaCOs improves the washing power of solns. of soaps of . 
rosin aiAl naphthenic acids and mixts. contg. them, but 
reduces that of ordinary soap solns. (addn. of Na«COf has 
a similar qual. effect on inlcrfacial tension in all cases). 
Expts. indicate that the peptizing action of oleic soap 
is an iihportant, qlthough^not the only, factor in detg. 
detergent power. B. C. A. 

Action of carbon dioxide upon soap base. L. Lascaray. 
Seifensied^-Ztg. 61, 156(1934).— Bergell’s observation 
(cf. C. ii. 28. 2205^, 2209*) that atm. COi decomposes 


<1 * * 

^ soaps duriftg the drying process is corrocL So^p is both 
a mol. and colloidal soln. and^tduring dryn^ the moleeu- 
larly dissolved portion becomes coUokktl. The decoif pn. 
gf solid soaps by COf can be explained by the nikdy 
i|;^|y. of fatty acids in coned, soap soln., because the 
amt. of fatly acid which is liberated on ^he &oap surfqice 
is strongly absorbed and held by the colloidal body of the 
soap, thus permitting a furthe** decompn. of the soap. 

^ ^ - P- Bschw 

Shavmg-Boap manufacture. G. Knfgge. Allgem, Oel-^ 
u. Fetl’-Ztg. 30? 299-301(1033).— Practical notes on com. 
methods. , B. C. A. 

Birth sap and its uses. C. Voss. Seifensif^AZtC'^ll 
163-4(1934). — Collection of birch sap in March; 

trees of 12-14*^ diam,. yield 2 1.; ale. is added as a pre- 
servative and the produl*t used for cosnMics and s^gs. 

^ The “fltiing” of soaps and iti' influence upon stahWty 
during storage. C. Bcrgell. Seifenneder^Zig, 61 , 143-5 ^ 
(1934). — A cold-madc neutral coconut-oil so^ ^th 6% 
neutral fat may, after a few weeks, how 1-2% free fatty 
acids whiqh would seriously intepfere with its perfume. 
Cold-made soaps contg. tallow or taUow-like fat&^do not 
keep well; it can be analytically proved that the unstable 
tallow acids are displaced by^the strougkr free coconut-oil 
^ acids. If any stronf^ T5sin Soap is present)' the rosin 
acids are liberated in place of the tallow acids, and they, 
being stable, will prevent rancidity. Stability in soaps 
is best secured by a gentle aUr. ^caelum in^he finished 
product. ESbher ‘ 

Spontaneous heating of soap. W. H. Siinm^as. Per- 
fumery Eisent, OH Record 24, ?19 20(1933). — ^A sample of- 
powd. olive oil soap (0.0CK25% Pe), packed hi paper 
bags, after one month's slot age had a t»’mp. ofTlJf' 1(X)® 

• in the middle of the package; anr-^ysis showen: frec^ 
fatty acids (os oleic) 13.7%, normal fatly ac‘ids'09.1%, . 
oxidized fatty acids 16.0%, and T value of totkl fatty 
acids 61 .6. B. C. A. 

" ' ■ ■ ■' “ ' ' » * 

Utilizing sunflower-seed hulls (Sadikov, el al.) 23. 

Cignoli, Francisco: Antioxigcuos. Accites eudurecidos 
» y liporolados. Rosario, Argentina: Ruiz. 40 pp. 

lioent, F. H. van: Analyse en Wareirkcnnis dcr voor- 
noamste vette Lichomen. Amstr^-dum; D. B. C^ten's 
Uitgev^rs-Maaischappij. 384 pp. FI. 9. 

Catalyst for hydrogSnating fats and oils. V. S. Sadikov. 
Russ. *^1,635, Oct. 31, 1933. Glass wool, pearls or glass 
chips are covered with a metal compd. wl^ich It then 're- 
duced to metal. 

Apparatus for hydrogShating fats. 8. G Ivlamotina 
Russ. 31,536, Oct. 31, 1933. A hydrogenation app. 
constructed of clusters of vertical tubes;^ each being 
equipped with valves, which can be disc'onnected indi- 
vidually withoift disoontYnuiiig tlie ‘process, charged 
with a catalyst. The hydrogen is passed upwar^ and the^ 
tubes can be preheated by flushing with superheated water 
or mineral oil. ‘ • 

Sulfo derivatives of higher fatty acids. Georg Kalischer 
and Karl Keller (to General Aniline Works). S. 
1,949,837, March 6. By methods similar to those used 
in accord with U. S. 1,^51,102 (C. A. M, 2989), sulfo 
derivs. are obtained by using as sU^rting materials a 
watcr-sol. sulfite and a water-sol. salt of a halogen-contg. 
conversion product having an unsaid, character formed 
by heating a halogcnated fatty acid of the general fongtila 
CnHu-.RHaUCOOH where R. means hydros yl or H 
"and X the number 4 or more urith on alk.-i^ing ag^t, 
selected from the group consisting of hydroxides and 
carbonates of alkali and alk. earth metals with the addn.® 
of a diluent. Thd products may be used as prolKCtive 
colloids. ' . . ^ 

Oxidation products of attlfur-containing dorivativos of 
hi|A fatty acids. Karl Kc!ler (to General Amhne Works) . 
Ij 7%. 1,949,838, March 6. See Qer. 583,8^ (C. A. 28, 
77 ^). 
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rany gm|fld6B. The Procter & Gamoie lx>. Fr. 
7^«76i3| Jan 4» 1934. Qlycerides contg. more combined 
gltccrol dian nccftssary for the formatiqmof triglyccridis 
an| prepd^ by cbeidically combining a polyliydric ale. 
with a fatty ester of the type of those found in fats, fo^ty 
ails 4nd 4raxce, agitating them together in the presi*ncc 
of an active catalytic compd. chosen from the group of 
ajcoholates and soaps, askl concurrenUy removing steam 
from the reaction mixt. 

.Purifying fat^ oihi. Standard Oil Co. Brit. 402, 051, 
I>ec. 7, 1933. Fatty dih, p, g., lard, spmn, cottonswd, 
soy orcpm oil, arenre^ high«nielting eousliluenis, 
slANo^^lhiitin, free fatty acids, by dissolving in a 
liqu^ef, nRmafly gufteems, org. solvent, e. g., (iso-) 
butane, (iso-)bi:^ylct^, CjII*, eihylane, pnipylenc, McjO. 
MeOEt, ethylene oxide, chiUitig the soln. and sepg. the 
Pl^c^ substanceg^ Ap|^ is described. • • 

Itoulaloim of fish-liver oils. DcuLsch Pent osin -Wei ke 
G. m..b.*I. Ot*r. 693,395, Feb. 20, 1934 (Cl. 30/3. 2). 

^ Aq. cmplsioiis of fish-tivcr oils are stabili7.ed by adding a 
small proportion of a ^In. of Ca sacckarate. 

C^talyrt- suitable fonhardening oils. Robinson Hindley 
Propessgs Ltd. Fr. ^18,751, Jan. 23, 1934. Ni oxid<‘ 
is treated by anther* compei. of Si (e. g., ethyl ortho- 
.silicate)^ coagulated by«tlie a'UlMof NIL, and the mass 
diyidod into granules, which are dried and sulimitled to 
the action of heat in a r^ucing atm. 

Wfgy %ib8tancea.« J. G. Farbetniid. A.-G. Fr. 
759, iOl! Jup. 31, ^84. A mi^^. of aliphatic acyl compels, 
(acids, anhydrides* and esters) is su^^mitted to a **eon- 
densation -splitting'* treatment in the presence of catalysts 
capable of r^ioviug COj ffom org. O compds., thus form- 
ing dlP^t C chains <^>ntg. nioge C moms than the primary 
substances. Severa.1 cvtmples are given. 

^ Soap. John Wearham* Brit. 493,050, Dec. 20, 193.3. 
In tKc ^anuf.* of irradiated soaps, crgostcrol not pte- 
viously irradiated is^ added to the soap or the fats to Ik* 
sapond. and the ini\l, itniduiled artificially, c. g., by 
means of a quart/. Hg-vap<ir lamp or an elec, are light . 

Irradiated soap. Anthony Joseph Loren/, and Mark H. 
Wodlinger. Dnl. 403,08.3, Dec. 11, 1933; cf. Fr 
742, 181 ( C. il . 27, 3032) . Irradiated cholesterol, phytos- 
fcrol, zymosterol, etc.^ may be usi*d and irradiation may 
be with x-rays, infm-refl rays or cathode rays. 

Pitting liquid’ toilet soaps and perfumed, liquids. 
K, A. Lukin and S. G. Vaiuslitciii. Russ. 31,5.37, Get. 
31, 1^3. The liquid 4o be puriiied is treated with freshly 
I>ptd. Al(OH)i and left to settle foi 2 3 days., . • 

• ^pBttbstitiltes. Adolf Wultci. Ft. 7r>R,733.Vran. 23.. 
iy34. wltaSites of liytlriK'utlxHi compds. ure tniidc into 
lilaiuciltSf either. aloue or in tl}|L* presence of other electro# 
lytes oi small amts, of soap, for rapid^Mn. ' 

Emulsify^, cleonSinf and wetting agents. If. Tb. 
BdUme A.-CT Git. 593.422, heb. 20, 1934 (Cl 23t. 2)^ 


Use i.s made of synthetic gluco&ides of high mol. wt 
Suitable glucosides are obtainable by condensing glucose, 
maltose pr lactose with aliphatic ales. co%tg. more than 8 C 
atoms or with alkylphenols or hydrogtvialed phenols. 
Examples of the use of the glucosides are given. 

Capillary-active water-soMlble substances suitable for 
wettingi emtdsifying, etc. Ludwig Keeker and Robert 
Mtlller (to Cheinisc'he Fubrtk Pott & Co.). U. S. l,95t),- 
287, Man^h 0. Polymerized unsutd. uliphatie hydro- 
carbons (such as may lie produced fn>m oil-c*iaeking gasi^s 
or from tertiary lUn ftlc.) contg. non-aromatie polymers 
ure treated with a sulfoiiuting agent .such us coned. lIjSOi. 

Wetting qgents, etc. H. Th. Bdhme A.-G. Brit . 
402,29.3, Nov. 30, 1933, divided on 39:i9i04 (C. >1. 27, 
9001). To unprove their wetting, dispersing and pene- 
trating properties and to impiove the conveyance of the 
elTectivc substances present, esteis of ictrahydrofurfui - 
alcohol (I) with aliphatic carboxylic acids contg. not more 
than 5 C afbms are added to dispersions of liquids insol. 
in ILO and to solns., plastic prepns. and dispursidiis of 
fats, waxes, highly polymeric 4iydnK'arbons or carbo- 
hydrates, e. g., rublKT, gutta-percha, cellulose, poly- 
saechariilis and eellnlose esters, camphor and esters 
serving as plasticizing agents for lacquers, e. g., Iriphenyl 
phosphate, tritolyl phosphate, dibutyl tartrate, glycerol 
triacetate, and adipic and uicthyladiplc alkyl esters. 
The insol. liquids specified ure (halogenated) fiydro-* 
carbons, hydrogenated phenols, higher ales, and ketones. 
'Phe said esters of I may bn used with soaps, sulfoiialetl 
oils or higher ales, and aromatic sulfonic acids, e. g., in the 
prepn. of solvent soaps. In 4()2,29f>, Nov. 30, 1933, said 
esters are added to dispersions or pastes of dye powders. 

Wetting agents, etc. vSoc. pour Find, clihn. d Hdle. 
Fr. 7.38,078, Jan. 10, 1934. Sulfoiies of the formula 

5 R*SOiR* (R^ is an ifromalic, aliphatic, aliphatic- 
aromatic or cycloaliphatic group and R* is an aliphatic or 
cycloaliphatic group, at least one of the 2 being of high 
inol. wt.) are tratisfonned bito sulfuric dcrivs. sol. iii 
water by the introduction of true sultonic acid or ester 
groups. The products are auxiliary products iu the textile 
industry. The sulfoncs are prepd. by causing a-halogen 
acids of high mol. wt. or their derivs. to act on aromatic 
suKinic acids. Thus, the Kt este^ of a-broinostcaric acid 

6 is heated under pressure with Na toluenesulfinate iti 
EtOH, and the product is sulfonaled. « 

Wetting agents, etc. Henkel & Cie G. m. b. H. Fr. 
7^,750, fan. 23, 1934. Org. compds. which contain at 
ma^ one lipophilic radical and at least one group of esters 
lof tniosulfuric acid in the mol., arc used as agents having 
capillary activity, particularly wetting, washing, purifying, 
cleansing, emulsifying and dispersing agents. Compds. 

7 include Catty esters of high inol. wt. of the hydroxyethyl 
ester ot thiosulfiiric acid (KCOOCILCH»SSO|Na) and 
alkyl esters of high mol. wt. of the (carboxym ethyl) ester 
of thiosulfiiric acid UlOCOCHaSSOaNa) . 


28-SUGAR, vSTARCH AND GUMS 


J. K. DALB 

Sdkne colloid-chemical processes in the sugar factory, rendemeut obtained is 0.94 to 0!97; the correlation be- 
Erich Gundcrmqnn. Centr, Zuckerind, 42, 51 2, 71-3 tween Bnx by hand refractometer and that of expressed 
(1934). — ^A review pi the types of colloids present in raw juice is 0.88 to 0,96. This is sufficient for practical pur- 

bcet juice and df their fx^havior during defecation with poses. The method for finding the true av. Drix for a field 

lime and satn. with COa. C. B. Purves plot is described, and a table is presented, .showing the no. 

The relationdiip among the viscosity, temperature and of .stalks that must be sampled to obtain the Brix withk 
density of pure sugar solutions. Kurt Heinrich. Centr, a given limit of error, lu practice it is not necessary tc 

Zuekemid. 42, 29,^1(1934).— A graphical method of in- det. the Brix for each stalk separately, but a sainplinf 
tmreting ranging from 20^ to 100® and from 0^ tt> 9 knife with a juice reservoir may 1^ used. Directions an 
ro ”Brix. ’ C. B . Purves given for the practical use of the new method , which is iiion 

fihvestlgations on the ripening of POJ 2878. VI. Esti- rdiablc and cheaper than the old method. F. W. Z. 

naflMi m the number of stalks to bd sampled, and prac- Filterability tests on cane sugys. F. W. Zerban 
deal applkatioa of the refractometfic method to determine Facts AbotU Sugar 29, 7-12(1934) . —In filtraticn tests oi 
die state of maturity, L. Levert, C.'A. A. van der Woude 65 raw sugars, with the Elliott; filter (€.A. 20, 1000), wit! 

ind C. ypn Dillewijn. Awh. Suikerind. 42, 83-115 a pressure filter which is described and illustrated, and b) 

(1934) ; C. A. 27, 4116.— Further expts. have shown actual factory runs, it was found that the first 2 method! 

that the correlation ^tween Brix of fidd samples and the show fairly mgh oorrdatioa with each other, but that thi 
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filtration rale in the factory cannot t>e reliaUy predicted ' 
from either. The discrepancies need not he due to errors 
in the lab. tests, Imt may be cutised by difliculties involved 
ill factory runsc it is recortimefided that the Elliott test 
be used for routine tests to improve the quality of raw 
sugars; definite specificalionfa are profN^sed to make the 
results mutually coinf)aruble. The pressure niothod 
ii^inniendcd for leseurch work. 1^'. W. /urban 

fSToceasisg of sugar beet by the Komers and Ctiker , 
method. K. Sinolenski. Prace Centr. I^b. Cukroumicz*^ ' 
Latack, 1928-^31, The process is criticm*d. 

n. C. A. 

Density [of beet juice] and maturity. K. Gullbert. 
Bull, assoc, chic^ suer, dut, 50 , 81 5(1938).-^ High purity 
of juice depends mainly on ripenras of the roots. Kelations 
U^tween ripening, rainfall, soil texture, and soil temp, at 
the surface and 30 cm. below are discussed, with reference 
to tabulated data for 1931 ^d 1932. B. C. A. 

New results with the magnesia installation at Wismar. 
E. v./Jicyden. Drut. Zwkrriml, 59 , 17 18(19»34). — ^Thin 
luHit-sugar juice from tly* third satn. was filtered on the 
factory scale through mixts. of MgO and charcoal. 

C. B. Purves 

Clarification of sugar solutions according to Home. 
11. P. Honig and K. Douwes Dekker. Suikerind, 

42 , 110-19(1934); cf. C, A, 27 , 4918.- Kor 35 molasses 
sugars* the polarization aftiT daiification by Honic*.s 
method was 0.1 0.35, av. 0.194 lower than with the use of 
biibacetate solii. It is recommi'iided that Horne’s method 
be used in the future liecausi* it gives results closer to the 
truth. K. W. Zerban 

The control of crystallization on the basis of Claassen’s 
doctrine of saturation and supersaturation. Brunolf 
Brukner. Deut. Zuckertnd. 59 , 3r> 9(1934).-- Gi a phi- 
cal methods in conjunction wKh routine aKalyse.s facili- 
tate the calcn. of the coxrect vol. of water to add to the 
inassccuitc in the mash and of the ykld of tn^et -sugar 
crystulii. ^ C. B. Purves 

Peculiar precipitate in a turbocompressor for saturation 
gas. K. Smolciiski and W. Keicher. Prace Cenir, 
Lab, Cukrownicz., Laiaxh, 1928 31 , 100-75.— The compn. 
of the ppt., which arasc from the ptestMice of insufilcieni 
ait and excess of coke in the lime kiln, is recorded. 

" , B. C. A. 

Roftnose. preparation and properties. E). II. Htm- 
gerford and A. K. Nees. Ittd, Eng, Chem, 26 , 402-4 
(1934). Buffinosi* has licen prepd. on a small gpni. s^c 
fiom the niolaK.svs obtained in the barium dcsiigarim^ 
process, by seeding it heavily with raiiinose and allov ing 
it to cryslallirc at 15® to 18' duiiiig 20 days under slow ag- 
itation. 'I'he crystals are filtered off after dilg. the magma 
to 05% solids with cold watci, and arc recrystd. seveial 
times fiom H«0. The effect of ruifinose on tue crystal 
form of sucrose is described . The soly . of raffinose hydrate 
has been detd. between O'' and 78®; above this temp, the 
hydrate is not stable. The anhydride is much more sol. 
than the hydrate. E. W. Zerban 

Saccharifying lignin with dilute solutions of sulfuric add. 
L. V. Kotovskil. J, Applied Chetn, (U. S. S, R.) 6, 
51 9- 27 (ill C;crman 527-8) (1933) .—The use of a large 
amt. ol acid leads as a tule to higher yields of sugar, 
riie conen. of the sugar 'm hydrolyzed solns. varies usually 
within 1.8- 2%. The yield of sugar does not increuse as 


rapidly as the increase in the oonen. of add or its amt. 
I'he use of a 2 2Vs% acid in tits presence small amts, 
of HtO is the most economical procedure while the yiftd 
of .sugar docs not exceed 18%. For add oonens. of 3-^ 
thp yield of sugar increases with lower temp, and higW 
conen. I'he hydrolysis of the lignin Is inffucnCCd by thg 
temp, and pres.sure. Addnl. prc*ssure exercised Yw an oil 
pre.ss or a gas cylinder raises thr yield another 5%. T1;ie 
hydroly.sis of the ngnin takes place in 2 stages. In thi 
1st stage are hydrolsrzed the k'ss stable polyvinyl compds. 
which yield products which arc also unstable, while in thir 
2nd stage the more stable carbol^ydiatcs are hydrolyzi^d 
(probaldv the cellulose), which require more sqv*A cor^- 
lions for their decompu. and yield accordingty products of 
a higher crit . temp . Neutralization with excessive caustic 
Ol carbonates leads to W Increase in the sugar content and 
it may reacb(5% wi,tli chalk. The lignin residues may ab- 
sorb sugar from the .soln. to the extent crir 10% of the 
in the soln. A. A. Boehtlingk 


Hoppler viscometer (Knop) 1 . Relbtionship of sprout- 
ing in sugar Jbeet to the nutrient conient of the soil (Glaus) 
15 . Results of the plot tests on various [sugaiWanc] 
problems (Deinandt) 15 . Results of the fertilizer tests 
[on sugar-cane] (De m^dt ) IJ*. Sugkr-^ne cultivatum 
. and mantif. of while ffiSSV at Palur Agr. Research Sta- 
tion (Krishnaswami) 15 . Phys.^- consts. for Hawaiian 
sugar-cane soils (^^adsworth) 15. ^ ^ 

Preservation of beet slices at sugar factories/' MezJigaz- 
dasagi Ipar R. T.® Hung. 108,505, Ecb. 15. 1934. A 
layer of UK) kg. of beet slices is moistened with a sotli. of 
0.1 8 kg. HCl, O.l-l .« kg. molasses and 0.01* 0.1 Ir^ vCa, 
Na or K phosphate; successive layers' are atlded and s\mi- 
» larly treated, and finally the whple'is efOvered with'stikw. 

Apparatus for saturating sugar juices. Oskar Spender, 
Gi'org Bartsch and Jcx:lien Wigand. Gcr. 500,%^, Jan. 
11, 1934 (Cl. 89f. 10). 

Centrifugal apparatus for filtering sugar H^luiry. Raf- 
fmeiie tirlemonloiM.*, Sue. anon. Ger. 590,802, Jan. 11, 
1934 (C1.89r. 10). 

Utilizing sugar diffusion waters. G. N. Shevchenko 
5 011(1 A. S. Fedehenko. Russ. 31,836, Oct. 31 , 1933. To 
avoid iulectiou with microorganisUAS by contact wilh air 
diffusei waters arc jmuiped by Ihe^Hiffuser pump diipetly 
into the propiT diffuser with sliavings without any puri- 
fication of the waters from the pulp, whereby simultane- 
ously with the traiisfei of the cliffuser waten; the diffuser 
to be disohorgv'd is filled with fresh water npd the pressings 
are niechanically removed in the usual manner . \ «- 

Puritying the diffuser water with mud from filter presses. 
y'V, A, Kiasilshclukov. Rvjss. 31,836, Ot. 31*, 1933. 
l*or the jjurpose of combining in one process the piirifica- 
tion of recycled diffuser waters and utilizatiotbpf the sugar 
»cont.aine(i in the fillcr-prc.ss mud, thelwo are miked afterlhe 
dihi. of the mud and after the uddn. of lime to an* alky, of 
0.01 0.015 and after a proper agitation the mixt. 1% allowed 
to stand for clarification. 

Artificial honey. M. T. Kokonov. R.u,.s. 31,8:18, 
g Oct. 31, 1933. Ill the prepn. of q,rtificial honey by hydro- 
lyziiig staich, rhu1)arb stalks are used ps hydrolyzing 
medium. 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLBN ROGERS 


The leather chemist. Vittorio Casaburi. Boll, uj- 9 
fiewU staV, sper, ind, nuU. eoncianli, suppl, tec, 8 , 
:14-64{U)33).~A discussion of the Italian jeat her indus- 
try 


J. W. Perry 

Kozhevenno-Obuvnaya Prom. 
Chimie & Industrie 31, 
417, — ^A study of the accelerated tanning of hides by 
means of highly coned, vegetable exts. The following pro- 
cedure may be followed : treat the raw washed hides in a 


Dry tanning. G. habzin. 

S, S. S.R. 12, 357-410(1933); 

study of the accclerai 


({rum, for 1-3 days, wilh a buffer soln. consisting^ 

<jf silent liquor to which are added 1-1 .5% HtSOi ghd 8% 
NuCl, remove excess liquid in a hydraulic press, place *111 
a dry drum and rotate for 30 min., add the ve^tabl^ext. 
at as high a d. as possible (optimum 30-31® Be., but tan- 
ning still takes place at 22 24® D4.). The temp, at the 
start is 18*20® and ^oul^ not exceed 36® at the end. 
The other operations ore as usual. P.-C. 

Iron tanni^. I. Vcisberg and I. Bunimoviai. Kozhe- 
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vmno-yeimayf From, S. Sm 5. R, 12, 3(I3-4(193«3); 
Ckiem 31 » 418^Taiiiiing can be efTectcd with 

netted Pei(S 04 )a,tvery slightly alkaliuizt^ by addn. of 
Od^M.3% NatCOb (m the wt. of raw hides). The Fc 
scdnl isprcptl. ^ Imting powd. com. salt (contg. 10 15% 


a t, decanting (the soliu has a d. of 45° Hh., contains 
It 200 g. Pc oxide per 1. and has &if acidil)^ cquiv. to 
200 g. HfSOi pei*l.)^ dUg. to 25-27® B6. (80-90 g. Fc 
, ottide per 1.) and neutralizing with NufCOs to an acidity 
• of 60-55 g. per 1. %cpii. of the hides is the same as for 
^ liitnidiiCell into a drum contg. 

J00% undL2% NaQ l[on the,w!. of hides) ; 

. during rototion a solii. edntg. 185 g. CrOa per 1. (0.4 -0.5% 
CrOa on the wt. ol hides) and hflrint an alky, of 38 10% 
is added; at the* end of 2 hrs. impregnation of the hides 
is duspl^c, and they fm stand a ternp. of 5#4i0°. The 
I Fc soln. is then added in 3 portions over a period of 1 ht . ; 


and can stand a temp, of 80-5°; add 0.4% NajCO^ and 
rotate for another 3 hrtL During the whole operation the 
Icmp^ijihoukl ndt cxci^od 30-2°. The tanned hides* can 
stand- h -temp, of 94-4°. A. Papiiusiu-Coutnre 
* Chrome tanaimift XVni. Further experiments on 
*twp-baih banning processed! E*4^asny and A. Papav- 
anftis. • Collegium 1034, 09-87; cf. C\ .1. 27, 5573.— Ver- 
tical distribution of Cr and acid in the liide after the fit st 
liath s^s studied . In thu second bat h , if ^thc acid is added 
.slowly! a hio^ basic^Cr salt is fofmed than if the adclti. is 
rapid;' in the lattepcasc theNaiSjOs oiddlivd to Na2- 
80i and ilsSOi, in the foitncr to MaiS40« and NaaStli 
HCl in the si^iid hath carf be replaced by formic but not 
bv kusM acia. ^ WitS*fosiiuc acid a*soft plump leather is 
obtained; it is Vesicant, to boiling HjO and contains 2.2- 
2.6% Cr in a 30 -50% basic salt. • 1.1). Clarke 

Two^bath (chtome) tanning. I. K. H61avsk^ and J. 
Makarius.* CoUemium 1934 , 87-92.- Practical observa- 
tions on the two-baUi chrome-tanning process. 

^ 1. I). Darke 

Determination of sodium chloride in sulfite waste liquor 
tanniim extracts. P. Kharlamov. Kozhcvcnno-Obtiv-^ 
naya Prom. S. S. S. R. 12 , 2H1(]933) ; Chimie fif indus- 
trie 31 , 416. --The solns. cannot be titrated directly on 
ao90unt of their* deep dblor. Dil. the sample to a d. of 
6" B6„, evap. 10 cc. on ’water hath, chai , take up in water 
acidified with HNO4, lioil off H3S completely, niak^ to 250 
cc., and titraU afi abq^uot by the Volharcl method. 

. ^ A? Papineau-Omturts 

Ftifli^er invesidgations on the effect of picldin)i; process 
upon iiiMrtc|d dried skins infected with antteuc. O. 
Pohl. e. Irlpktionskrankh. parasit. Kratj^kh: Hyg. Ilau^- 
litre 45?* 260 -4 0934) . — ImpotOed cntflfc skins, infected 
with anthrax, were npidsred sterile ‘after pickling in a 
fluid a>ntg. nnd 10.22% NaCl. {'he process ap- 

peared to be Jnore or loss harmful to the leather.* 

• • • ^ • F. P. Main 

Lizarddt serpents, crocodiles. Vittorio Casahuri. 
Boll.' upltiale slas. $per. itid. pelli mat. concianti, Suppl. 
' tec. B, 73-8k| 130 2(193.'U. — Tables are given listing 

the various reptiles capabj^p of furnishing leather which are 
fouiidiin the Hrit. Empire f>r the East Indies. J . W. P. 

Behavior of sole leather toward water. M. Hcrgmami 
and A* Miekeley! Collegium 1934, 117-30. --Review of 
previous prticles bp ficrgniann and coworkers. Unrolled 
leather absorbs more HsO if tanned with sulfited ext. than 
if with unsulfitcd ext. ; after rolling absorplioti is> alx>ut the 
same. A1 soaps are much more effective in di-creasiiig 
H«b al^ggrPtion if they are added in atiiorg. solvent than 
if produced on the leather fibers froln aq. solns. 

* 1. D. Clarke 

Use of fleshings from pig skins for the manufacture of 
Jue.^ K. Nisncvich and F. Azarkhs Koshevenno-Obuv^ 
fULyaProm. S.^S. S. R. 12 , 372-3(1933) ; Chimie & indus- 
trie 31 , 418.— Ftrrf fleshings.'— As pig-i^n fleshings differ 
from others,.particularly by tht'ir high fat content (up lo 
35%) and qjnaller size, they are cooked directly without 
preliminary* liealiiieiit, and are washed directly in the 


'I cooking tanks. The glue is ndt transparent and has a 
bi^h ash content; it has a satisfactory vihcosity, but it 
dries more slowly than ordinary glue, even when the vis- 
cosity of the latter is low;cr. C(x>king stiqpild be carried 
out at as low a temp, as possible (70 SO**) to avoid for- 
mation* of emulsions. Second fleshings.— Vhty differ in 
compn. from the 1st fleshiuf^, and moreover have been 
Kiibjcctcd to a 4 -8 days' liriiiiig. They must be first 
J completely neutralized and then washed 2 or 3 times. 
Other operations ore the same as for ordinary fleshings. * . 

A. Papincau-C'oiiture 

Detg. jelly strength (Gradstein, Mendel) 2. Cheiiiislf y 
of quebrui4io^ taimiii ( Fn*u<lenbei g, MaMind) 10. 2- 
Eut aldehyde [from tanbark] (Russ. ]>at. 31,433) 10. 

Impregnating hides. V. A. Babun. Russ. 31,558, 
Oct. 31, i{)33. The hides aru treated with a .soln. oi u 
product obtrihied by tt eating autliraceiie and lieaVy^ coal- 
tar oil with small ainouiils (10 to 20% by wt.) of llfKOi. 
The treatment is cairic^d out in assolii. nt light hydrocar- 
bons. 

Treating hides, skins, furs, leather, etc., in ordqr to 
soften them. Karl Bioderseii and Heiuiich Wagner (to 
1. G. Faibeiiind. A.-G.). U. S. 1,919,990, Marcli 6. A 
4 ti eating agent is used comprising an org. acid estei; of u 
polyhydric aliphatic ide., such as a glycerol 1110110-ester 
of the acids of coconut oil. ^ 

Tanning. Charles Kamiel. Brit. 402,521, Dec.*7, • 
10.^$. In a process for the quick lanmng of leather in ro- 
tary drums, the hides, alter usual liming and washing proe 
esses, are treated with an aq. bath (preferably acid) contg. 
sulfites, c. g., alkali bisuUites, lIiHO^, or its salts, and sol. 


cat I )oh yd rates, pieferably gi^ucose. They are then Ireafed 

'* ill a tanning liath contg. suffomc acids, quiiiones or hydro - 
(luiuoiies and, pieterubly, aldehydes and then subjected 
lo accvleiated rotation in a dtuiii contg. a lanitic liquor r* 
App. u, described. » 

Tanning agents. I. O. Faibeniiid. A.-G. (Johann 
lluismaim atiil Gustave Maul he, inventors). Ger. 593,- 
053, Feb. 21, 193 1 (Cl. 2Stt. 6) . See Brit. 353,0-16 ( C. A . 
26,5150). 

fy Preparing chrome extract and aGhrome alum. V. F. 
Kizhaev and N. A. Andnaiiov.* Russ. 31,559, Oct. 31, 
1933. 'I’he products are piepd. by treatirti; the chroiiiie 
a’Md mixl. with org. i educing agents and particiilaily with 
tlmpiludge Obtained us a waste product in tanning. 

V Leather. Mano Frankl. Hung. I08,5;M, Feb. 15, 
i9»*U. Pret aimed leather is stretched and .softened for 45 

• 111111. in a 10% salt soln. at 22°, 2% glycerol is added and 
after 30 min. the usual laiming with Ci salts applied. 

^ Treatmdht of coated leather. J. II. Epstein A.-G. 
(Frank English, inventor). Ger. 593,270, Feb. 23, 1934 
(Cl 22g. 13). Nitrocellulose coatings are removed from 

• leather with the aid of known lacquer-removing compns. 
comprising water, an org. solvent, e. g., methylcyclohexu • 
none, and a finely divided solid, e. g., sawdust, aslicstos 
or talc, with or without an ciuiilsifying agent, e. g., Turkey- 
red oil. 

0 Dyeing leather, etc. I. G. Farbetiiiid. A.-G. Brit. 
4t)2,327, Nov. 30, 1933. See Fn, 764,388 (C. A. 28, 
I5t)8*). 

Leather substitute. Harold Jackson. Brit. 4a2,982« 
Dec. 14, 1933. A latex-vulcanizing a^uit without a 
coagulant is added to vegetable fiber having no tendency 
to coagulate rubbc*r latex, e. g., tnanila hemp, cotton, flax, 
jute or wood being pulped in a beating engine, and non- 
coagiilated rubber latex is subsequently arlded, partly or 

9 wholly during or at the end of the beater stage or in the 
paper-making machine. Known Uiccelerators ”may be 
added with the vulcanizer or to the pulp, and dyes, etc., 
may be added to the pulp or latex. 

Boot and shoe heels. 'Hie Hritisii United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd., and Win. R. Hureluv. Hiit. 462, -H8, 
Dec. 4, 19tit3. A Ixiard of k’atliet iKiard, pulp iKiritd 01 
like fibrous leathei subhliliite^ before or atter cutting into 
heel lifts, is coated on I 01 iHUlt sides with a liibiicaiil 
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dresatag of 'paraffin vnx, applied molten or as on emuliion 
in H|0 prc^. with the aid of Castile soap, an ethanQl- 
amine soap or ainj^ agent* to facilitate subsequent trim- 
ming. 

Animal glue composition. Edward P. Christofdier and 




VdL.»- 


Frank L. DtBeukelw (to Swift & Ce.)- U- S« , 

Maith 13. Animal glue is miud with abdU of 

urea or biuret to fonn a product whhdi is liqqid at o 
temps, and whmh is hygroscopic whm 4Hed and ( 
f or w on snides which are to be exposed to low 1 


SO-RUBBER and ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C. DAVIS 

The mparation of chlorinated robber from latex, suspension of CaCOa. Though the various products were 
Bypochforination and chloxinatioii proceasea. G« F. difficult to analyze* tat expts. bare utile d^1^tir«iiaL)^* 
Bloomfield and E. II. Farmer. J. Soc. CKsm. Ind^ 53, initial reaction, of the rubber and I 45 r.aofnin£uy 
4d-7T(]d34).--^A mixt. of dild. latex (contg. NHa) and additive. The differences in soly. and atabmty between 
HCIO (1) (1 mol. per CaHa unit) let stand pptd. a pale chlorinated mbbera preji. from latex And those from 
yellow substance (U) of the apiirox. compn. CgHiOCl. rublier soln^ are wide* and indicate a great difference in 
The yield wu 95%* based on a simple addn. reactiem. 3 the mechamsm of *\he reaction Li water and in au erg. 
It was insol. in org. solvents, but swcUed in certain ones, solvent. These differences do not depend upon reladvely 
Tt ^ompd. at 130^, and by acidic Ka&tOr* AciO* extensive hydroxylatkm in water because .blorinated 
HaSUi and HNO|. Diln. of the HKO| dccompn. liquor derivs. are formed by the action of J. on rubber solns.*' 
pptd. an unidentified Nitrogenous acid. Heated with which though extensively hydrox^ted arc sd. (unpub- 
water or aq. alkalies, 11 lost Cl and darkened. In CJliN liriied worky. The work also show; the ubtable fast that 
or PrNHa at 120-50% it formed a brown substance contg. rubber is capable of easy chlorim tion bevoiid the point 
Cl. With varying proportions (in all cases a deficiency) corresponding to additive satn. a- t C. C. Davis ' 
of I, chlorinated substances were obtained, the Cl* con- The action of hypsMdoroug acid on rubber Q. F. 
tents ')f which corresponded almost exactly to the qnan- 4 Bloomfield and K. H. Fanner. J, ^oc, Ckem, Tnd, 53, 
titles of HCIO used. With very low proportions of I, 47-OT; India Rubber J, 87, 8ul-2( 1934) .— Treatment 

they were tackv and dissolved in org. solvents, but as the of CHClt solns. o5 purified rubl)er ,1) with aqv HCIO (11) 

•Cl content increased they became nontackv and insol. gave sut^tanoes with prdperties cUffer/nt fror' tnofj ob- 
(at 0.3 mol. of I added), and finally crumbly (at 0.86- tained from latex (cf. preceding atwtr!). With less than 
0.00 mol. of I added). With excess I (4 mols.), and treat- 1 mol. of 11 per C*Hi unit, there was evidence of sub- 
ment with NHi, there was formed a pale yellow substance stitutional chlannation, and with more n a considerable 

(in) (14 g. from 20 cc. of 34% latex) contg. 41.5% Cl, replacement of H by Cl, thV-srifh sufiiciotifi U, sub- 

and with the same properties as II. An ifc-cold mixt. stances contg. Cl up to 06% wi;tv pbtained. \ Though 

of latex and aq. NaHCOa yielded on chlorination and ^ chlorinated products ^roni late^ are irisbl., thosi fnrm I 
treatment stith Nils an insol. cream-colored substance solus, are less so, and the highlv chlonnhted su\xstances 
*(1V) contg. 45.8% Cl. By incomplete chlorination inter- wore sol. in org. solvents of 1. At 0 5*’, and w\tn 1 mol. 

mediate substances were ootaiiied with properties like of aq. n, a small quantity of a gelatinous product sopd., 

those above from a deficiency of I Coned, (centrifuged) which dried to an insol. suhttance (HI) cohlg. more Cl 

latex gave cleaner products than did dil. latex, free from than that corresponding to (CiHfOCl)», while the prod- 

serum impurities. II chlorinated in boiling CCI4 until net pptd. from the CHCli by KtOH dried to a pale brown 

HCl was no longer evolved yielded an insol. white sub- horny insol. stibstance (IV) contg. 27.1% Cl, 57.4% C and 

stance (V) contg. 56.3% Cl, which corresponds to C^t- 6 6*83% H, t, e,, concspondinglv deficient in Cl. The Cl 
OClf. A simil^ substance contg. 69.1% Cl was obtained in in and IV corresponded to all (ft Shat In the II. Sub- 

under like couaitions from m. Chlorinatum of add latex stituUonal chlorination of IV oc.airred, judged by the 

stabilized with casein or of latex contg. NaiCO^or NaQH Cl/O ratio. The tendency of IV to become insol. was 

instead of NaHCQi yielded insol. substances nmilar inhibited by a trace of quiiiol, so it was pro1)ablya mol. 

IV, but whk^h were probably mixts. of varying degrees agj^gation or polymerization. Under the same con- 

of chlorination. Dil. latex contg. NaHCOi chlorinated at* ditions vsith (f.5 mol. of aq. II and I in CCf«-, the gelatHous 

0-10^ until addic, and further dilorinated at 80-100^ ppt. yielded a white in.sol. substance (y) enrUg. Cfi.1% Cl 

yielded a white substance (VI) contg. 51.1% Cl, sol. in (4.3 g. from lO of rubber), corresponding to C^ftOClt, 

various org, solvents. In vacuo at room tenlp. it lost 7 Vhile EtOH pptd. from the CCI4 a homy insol.'Aaftriaficsi 
IICl, and at 110® decompd. rapidly. Heated in water (VI), contg. 25.1% Cl with prape*lies like those of IV. 
at 100® it lost HCl, and formed an insol. more stable All Cl in the I was accounted for by * he yields*^ ndcompns. 
(decompd. 170®) substance, evolved Q in hot coned. HCl *of V and VI. With 5 mols. of U and 1 in CHLb at 0*','the 
and did not react with PCli or POCl. No other sample of CIICU layer yielded on jiptir. a white subilatCte (VII) 

latex gave a sol. chlorinated product, e. g,) various sam- contg. 66.0% Cl and 8.5% OH, soi. in some org. Solvents, 

pies <rf Malay, Java and 60% latexes gave white or yellow Its analysis corresponded in an approx, wav to CsUeOCU. 

insol. substances of lower Cl contents than those ^ove. With solvents other than CHC1», the pioducSs were also 
After 2 months the Malay latex from wldch II and VI g highly chlosinated substances, hqt unlike VH were insol. 
were prepd. no longer * gave sol. products, so the effects and variable in compn. With unpurified rublicrs in*placc 
on the soly. of II of various natural and artificial com- of 1, the results were similar, except that with the lower 
ponents of the latex were studied. The cntelyst neces- proportions of n, the products were jdarker. Treatment 
sorv for the fennation of sol. chlorinated substances was of BtiO-sol. rubber (Vm) (prepd. os the method of 

a serum substance, probably a proleui. However, chlori- i^mmercr, Andriessen and Gtindd, C, A 22, 4873) in 

nation with a relatively small quantity of NaHCOi or in EtiO with diffenmt proportioiu of aq. II pptd. gelati- 

acid medium yielded only insol. substances, even with nous products which yielded with 1, 2. 6 and 10 mols.. 

added serum. Oxidation of latex with H«Os. addn. of icsp., of 11, a harJ white substance contg. 29.Q{^ Cl, a 

NaHCOi and dilorination gave insol. substances, and 9 hard white subskmce contg. 30.5% Ct, a white spongy 

with addfil. serum, soi. substances. Chlorination of vul- substance (IZ) contg. 48.7% Cl and a wmle ^ongy 

conszed latex by the method used in prepg. V without substance (X) contg. 49% Cl. With increase m u, the 

addnl. serum yielded partly sol. white substamces contg. S. EtiO was attacked considerably, and in the fonnatign of 

Though aq. I free bi d and HCl can be prepd. by the IX and X most of the ffl reacted with the E^O. the 

method of Taylor, . MacMqUin and Oanimal (C. A. 19, other hand, dried Vm in CHCli and aq. H (10 mch.) at 

968; B. and F., C. A. 26, 5065), the method had to be 0® yielded a white substance contg. 63.5% sol. in org. 
changed in the present work to avend CaClf This was solvents (including MegCO), whfle under thdMme am- 

achioved bv passing Cl into aq. NaHCOi in place erf a ditions dried EtiO-inaol. (gel) rubber yidded a whjte 
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smbalafM contg^65.8% Cl« andslso sol. in orfi:.%olveut<i. 1 

C. C. Dayis 

Ki(tetics of polyi^jsation of butadteiie*in a glow disr 
charge (Rut>mov8k]i}*2. Aao dyes [for coloring rubber! 
(P*. IMt. 75ft fiSi) 25. Closures [of rubber-lilie material i 
for Miles (Brit.«pat. 402,023) 18. Kubbemand doth 
she^ (Fr. pat. 750,270) 25/ Arbmati9 amlnewpeoduets 
uses as antioxidant^} (u. 8. pat. 1,950,079) 10.1 2 

[, beints, ArviO: Hun^ert Jahre russia&ie respektivc 
wtcuropaibdie Gumni-lfilustric. |tiga: N. Kymmels 
BiiEHAuiaIfiS^^45. pp\ Reviewed in Rubber Age 
(London) ^4,dS6(M4) . .* 

• — 9 

Rubber. Firnia E. Mcn;)c (Erich Wurm, inventor). 
Ger .^500,085, Jan. 19^ (Cl. m 7)« A rtbber soln. . 
ijrhich Vill^n^ vulcanize at oidinary temps, contains Zn ^ 
stearate «s fyctivator, instead of ZnO or ZnO and stearic 
aibid. • • 

Rubber, .etc., comp&s^ena. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
DoughdwF* Twiss and lohn A. Wilson. Brila 403,141, 
^Dec. ^ 3-phii|e plastic compn. is made by dis- 

persing . (synlhetioii^bber, gutta-percha, balata, waste 
or redaitn jin a plastic (nigxti) as continuous medium 
and\then dispersing this modified plastic into rubber as 4 
the * continuous nicdiuuft Rubber-insol. plastics thus 
used ar^ ca fin, albumiu, cellulo.si* derive and synthetic 
p^cslns. Details of Uie lAmatioit of the dispersions are 
given. , . I 

Latex Gdktveraion. The Naugatuck Chemical Co. Fr. 
759,27^, Jan. <31, 4934. 'JVhe rapidity of conversion of 
latex laacreaid is inefeasg^^by addiiig kuown conversion 
agents and aflcr^raids* aljo^xg the latex to .sep. under the 
ac(io«i of gravity inib 2 poftions, one rich in rubber, the ^ 
’othtM coiiUKihefl of serum. 

Rubber compositionB. Siemens & Halske A.-G. 
Brit. 403,502, Dee. 28, 1033. An elec, conductor, s. g., 
marine cable, tf insulated by a mixt. of solid raw rubber, 
which nay be deproteinized, and polyvinyl conipds., e. g., 
polystyrene, polyvinyl acetate. Vulcanization or further, 
TKilymerization, either during mixing or subsequently, is 
avoided. Volatile or liigh-boiliiig solvents and, if desired, 5 
further softenexs, e, g., hiineral waxes, may be present. 

Rubber oompositiona • I'tie Inteniatioiial Latex Proc- 
esses, Ltd. Fr. 758,511, Jan. 18, 1934. Gfluxular, 
fiUroub txr divided niat^ials such as leather fiber, sawdust, 
coik dust, jutofitier or paper pulp ai€ mixed with flocculpr * 
or gr4«ular ppts «of rubber obtained from aq.*diJ|Mpions, 
am/ the nd^t.^ cohveried into grains or crumbs, ^efer- ' 
aWy dry A , 28, 1571*. • » 

<• HydroCbnation Of rubber, etc5 I. G^lwboiiind. A.-G. 
Brit. 402,925, Dec. 14,d9‘<3; Fr. 758,043. Jan. 9, 1934. 
The hydrogi^tion of i^bber and like highly polymerized 
unsafd. hydrmrar1>ons is elTected, c. g., at 200-320^, under * 
pressure, i, g., 10 180 atni.,4n iftesenoe of solvents and of 
ralalyslsjbiitg. heavy metals of the 0th group, or oxides 
iOr sollides thereof, with 01 without the adds, of oxides or 
TiulOdes of other, iiictals, particularly 8th group metals, or 
of the metals themsehes. , • g 

Chlorinated rubber. Wilfrid D. Spencer and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. Brit. 402,464, Dec. 4, 1933. 
Chlorinated rublier i«>^removcd from solns. by introducing 
the solu. beneath tile surface of on agitated liquid which is 
immiscible with the solvent and the rubber and which is 
maintained at alxive the b. p. of the solvent. In an ex- 
ample a soln. of chlorinated rubber in CCI4 is fed into 
boiling AiiO, the rubber rising to the surface in a porous, 
spongy condition and all the solvent being P 

cvat>d. beforfc the surface is reached. 

* Chloriiuited rubber. Chemische Fabrik Buckaii. Ft. 
758,2«), Jan. 13, 1934. See Brit. 480,898 ( 6\ A. 28, 
^219*). • ^ ^ , 

Retarding deterimtloii of rubber.* Wm. S. Calcott 
and Wm. A.iDouglass (to K. R du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.). U. Si 1,960,478, Mardi 13. To retard detcriora- 
.tion, there jg incorporated in vulcanized rubber a compd. 


such as ^'4iminodiphenyUunine^ ^-animo-p'-hydntxydt- 
phenylamine or ]>phenylamino-8-amiiionaphthalexic. 

Aqueous mbbor diqieraioa. Harold. L.* Levin (to 
Phtent and LJeensing Corp,). U. S« 1, 95(1, 451, March 13. 
Rubber la plasticized in the presence of a softening agent 
such as'cumar, ^mineral rubber" or gum rosin and the 
pMigtidzed rubber is added to a rdatively stiff paste of u 
water-sol. org. colloid such as rosin soap and a non-col- 
loidal '^attriting agent” such as whiting and the rubbiT and 
paste are masticated together so tliat the ruhlxer is dis- < 
persed in the pdste,and*>a product is obtained which mav 
be u.stdias a latex substitute. U. S. 1,950,452 relates to 
manuf. of artidcial dispersions of rubber by eiTcctiiig dis- 
persion of the rubber in the presence of a -datively stifl 
ac;^ l^aste of iion'^olloidal mineral powder such as Whiting 
coiloidized with a gum such as locust-bean gum while 
the paste is maintained as the continuous phase. U. S. 

1 ,950,453 telates to a generally similar process in which, 
however, stai'Vi or dextrin is used instead of a gum as a 
colloidizing agent for the non-colloidal mineral powdeP. 

Porous rubber from aqueous rubber dispersions. Ihiii- 
lop Rubtxer Co., Ltd., and ITie Anode Rubber Cn., Ltd. 
Ger. 591,905, Jan. 29, 19:44 (Cl. 396. 9). Addn. to 55ti- 
467 ( C. A . 26, 4505) . See Brit. 359,58* ( C. A . 27, 445) . 

Porous rubber articles. The International Latex Proc- 
esses, Ltd. Fr. 759,U)9, Jan. 29, 1934. Reinforced 
and pracUcnlly untcarablc articles which are porous or 
microporous are made by treating fibers, after teazeHng 
them, with aq. dispersions of rubber which have b(H>n made 
capable of setting to a gel under the action of heat,. and 
vulcanizing under such conditions that evapn. of liquid is 
avoided. 

Rubber articles. The International Latex Processes, 
Ltd. Fr. 768,547, Jan. 18, 1934. See Brit. 400,874 
(C. A. 28. 22200. • 

Rubber products. Artifex chemische Kahrik G. lu. 
b. H. Ger. 590,605, Jan. 6, Itm (Cl. 39b. 6). Resin- 
like products obtained by treating a soln. of rubUT.etc., 
with SCls, SsCIs or SOgCls are worked up by application 
of heat and pressure, after removal of the solvent . 

Rubber thread. The Internatimial Latex Processes, Ltd. 
Brit. 402,364, Nov. 30, 1933. A coagulant, e. g., Act)H, 
HCOOH, ale., which may lx* thickened by the addn. of 
cellulose acetate, gums, resins, ^td., ts stn*anied into a 
body of latex and the ^damciitary coaguliyn formed is 
continuously withdrawn. Heat-sensitive latex may he 
use^and %hot coagillant streamed into it. Cf. C, A. 
2liji>79. 

% RiAber threads. Willis A. Gibbons (to The Intcrna- 
isotial Latex IMicesses, Ltd.). Brit. 402,140, Nov. 27, 
1933. Fr. 758,912, Jan. 20, 1934. See U. S. 1,924,924 
(C. A. 27J5579). 

Coating%ols with rubber. 1. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Ger. 590,647, Jan. 8, 1934 (Cl. 396. 5). Tools are given 
a protective coating by covering them with molten unvul- 
caiiized rubber and then vulcaniziug the rubber. 

Holobtttadtenes. Wallece H. Caroihers and Donald I >. 
Coffman (to K.* t. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
1,950,441, March 13. See Ger. 588,708 (C. A. 28, 
20159, 

Substituted chlorobutadienes. Ralph A. Jacobson (to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Cel.).' U. S. 1,950,440, 
March 13. Hydrogen halides add to substituted mono- 
vinylacetylenes of the general formula CH| : CH — CssC — ^R 
to form substituted butadienes of the general formula. 
CHi:CH — CX:CHR in which X is a halogen atom and in 
which R is a C-contg. radical such as alkyl, aryl and hetero- 
cprclie residues, new products thus formed having proper- 
ties generally similar to those of 2-chloro-l,3-butadienc 
and being suitable for producing nibber-like polymeriza- 
tion products, etc. Details are giv4n of *the prdduetion 
of i-ffxs/634-2-wofe-i,3-Madiras, bm ^.5-101.5*’; 7- 

elkyU2<hlorO’i^3-hutadUne^ bin 68.2-69®; 

IfS^nUadiene bn 64-^®; l-he^l^2-Mnro-l,3-4f*^adiene, 
bi 74-6®; and prepn. of polymerizatSon products from 
these compds. is also described, many details and modifica- 
tions of procedure being given, 

2-Halo-l,3-butadieAe. Arnold M. Collins (I0 K. 1. 
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du Pont deNemouni ft C6.). U. S« lfiSOp4B6, Maioh 19. 
CtHt is pMsed in contoek idth an aq, aoln. of a ouprgus 
halide mtdi aa CuaClior CuiBrf, a wide such aa NH4CI 
oM^HiBr which increaaes the apfar. of the cuprovis halide^ 
and a H halhft such as HD or HBr (the latter being in a 
concn. of 0- 16% to favor th(t desired reaction) . 

Polymerizing 24ialo-M-butadiene. Wallace. H. C^a- 
rotherSf Arnold M. CoUins and James E. Kirby (to £. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.) . U. S. 1 ,960,438, March 13. 
'I'be polsrmeriration of oompds. su^ as 2<ihloro-l,3- 
butadiene is controlled by addir.g aq Inhibitor of po- 
lymerization such as a phenol, quinone, amine, ni^ aryl 
conif^., Et aelenide, T or Br. U. S. 1,950,439 (wallah 

H. Carothera^d James E. Kirby (to E.^1. du Pont de 

Nemours ft Co.)) relates to •effecting similar polymerizg- 
tioji ill the presence of S or a tbiqram disulfide, which serves 
to control polymerization. Numerous examples are given 
in l>oth patents. • 

Polymerizing 2-ehloro-l ,3-butadiene. ^loward W. 
Staiflcwvather.(to I^. I. du Pont de Nemours ft Co.). 
I . S. 1,960,437, March 13. Polymerization of 2-chloro- 
] ,3 -butadiene is effected (suitably by heating to 36^ in 
the, durk) in the presence of a catalyst comprising water, 
ethylene oxide or dioxane. 

Polymerizing 2-ehloro-l ,3-butadiene. Ira Williams 
aud Herbert W. Walker (to K. I. du Pont de Nemours ft 
Co.)'. U. S. 1,960,442, March 13. Polymerizackm is 
effected to a stage short of gelation at a temp, below sub- 
stantially 4.5'’ (suitably at about 85-40'') and the material 
19 further polymerized at a higher temp, (suitalily about 
60'*). This method serves to effect satisfactory control 
of the polymerization. 

Polymers such as those of 2-diloro-l ,3-butadiene. 
Wallace H. Carothers and Arnold M. Collins (to E. 1. 
duPoni dc Nemours ft Co.). tU, S. 1,050,432, March' 18. 
A jiolynier which is of the ^aracter of a syntlictic rubber 
is obtained by polynieri/ation of 2-dilnro-l,3-l)utadiene 
’\^umetous details of procedure tieiiig described). U. S. 

I, 950,433 relates to polynferizing 2-bromo-] ,3-butadienc 
and interrupting the polymerization liefore the product 
has reached the insol., elastic stage, so that a product is 
obtmned which is similar to rubber. 

Plastic polymer from 2-cliloro-l ,3-butadiene, fra 
Williams (to £. 1. du*‘Pfm1 de Nemotus ft Co.). U. S 
1,950,436, Mfuch 13. Por obtaining a plastic polymer, 
the material is partially po)ymc2i7ed,4and the unpnlymet- 
ized material is sepd. from the partially polyra^i/ed prod- 
uct (suitably by distn. luider sub-attn. pressure) .V- A 
benzene-sol. further polymerizable ptoduct is thus oh-^ 
tabled. Numerous details, examples and modifications 
are described. 

Polymerizing monovinyl- and divinyl-acetylene. Wm. 
S. Ci^tt and Fredeztek B. Downing (to K. S. du Pont 
de Netiiourl ft Co.). U. S. 1,950,429, March 13. Vari- 
ous details of app. and operation ore described for effect- 
ing polymerization of the material whde in the form of a 
flowing stream, as while passing through a pipe or coil. 

Admtlon product from monomylacetyWne and hydro- 
gen halide. Wallace II. Carothers and Arnold M. Collins 
(to E. I. duPont de Nemours ft Co.). U. S. 1,960,431, 
March 13. A product of the formula ClCHi -CH : C . CH4 
is obtained by tlie rcastion of moaovinylacetylene with 
IlCl (suitably in the presence of a metal halide) 
HBr srields a similar Br deriv . Dihalogen derivs. may also 
be formed. 

Hydrobalide gMUUqi jMducts 
carbons. Fred 
Donald Hutitm iio E. 1. du 
U. S. Uuct/ 13. 

monovinvhij^tyl/cne is eff^ed 
ous inonmHnyla^tyletiC into 1 
halide (suijLably in the presenccioC 


of acetylene hydro- 
Albert S. Carter and 
de Nemours ft Co.), 
tion of HD or HBr 011 
Ing a stream of gaso- 
. with a soln. of the 
catalyst such as Ci 


Diphenylguanidinb salts. Koiyrt L. Sibley (toj 
Servfc Labomtorips Co.).,. V/S. 1,960,067, 
Salts are prep<Kj)y reaction between a diphenyli 

•.Alt nf ati Simror. Iiwin minh'ag diolionviffuaiiiditi 




1 chloride wiids an allmli mtol sak df an OTg.|caiiKMc^ add, 
contg. ksR than 14 C atoms aod having a^Ussoqn. cqnat. 
In water leas than 1.0 X 10***. Dipbenylgiiaaidhie faoe- 
tate, dithalate, butyrate, tartrate,vciMte and saUefa^ 
may be used in regulatbig rubber vulcaidzatton. ^ 

ftaatic ^poaiffons. Jean Baer. Oar. 598,017, Fd%. 
20, ia34 (d. 396. 4.02) . Latet is m!xe<rwlth a torn, 
of a oooderaiton product prepd. in known manner fiw an 

2 alkali or if k. eartCi polynilfide and CtH4Clt or other aatd. 

halo hy^rocarlxm. l^lastle producta wMioh can be vulcan- 
ized in the odd are obtained. * < 

Device for making rubbar'tulMsa.ib The Anode Rdbber 
Co., Ud. Ger. 59(j;910. Jan. 1934 (Cl. l(hM/ 

Maddne and method fair eztrvdlng«|iiMFrf4ilieooaiy two 
halves of aa Inner tube or tread member for*a pnaumatie 
tire. The OoodyeaPTue ft Rubber Co. Brit. 402,105, 
Nov, 30, 1103. . , • * 

3 Fibrous mbea. The B.P. Goodrich Co. Brit.4(0yf75, 

Dec. 21 , 1933. Resilient material is made ofdlexible fiber, 
e. g., hair, maintained in thin open mesh sheet^torfii by an 
agglutinant, e. g., a flexible glue or nitrocellulose aompd. or 
a rubber oompn. deposited on tte fibers from a rubber 
cvm6nt or in aq. dispersion such m latex, Vhlifii unices the 
fibers at their crossing portions. i^App. for making tubes 
of the material is described. « -- 

Removing gcale firon^e atirfnee of molds such as steel 
* molds for rubber tires. John F. Anderson, Walter. J. 
Strong and Maynard F. Torrence (to B. F. Goodrich Co.) . 
(T. S. 1,950,2031 March G. Thcimold currying scale is 
heated in oontaet with & liquid (such as an alkaK* soln. 
contg. a small prooortioii of sopp) ai'apted ilo soften the 
scale, the acale is chilled without substantially cooling 
the mold and without drying tVie scale, the tpold h cooled 
to prevent drying of '‘the scale, the scale isV^iished 
from the mold. App. is deseiibecU 

Cement receptive backing fo** rubber solsa or 1 
Albeit L. Murray. U. S. 1,950,258, M&rch 6. 
vulcanized, but vulcani/ablc, rubbe^ body is sdbjc 
vulcanization heat, and a cement of raw nibte\uid sblvcnt 
is applied to the body prior to it# eooling^o leave a de- 
posited and unvulcani/cd film. 

Impregnating porous materials such as doth, paper, 
wood or concrete with polymerization products such as 
6 those of vinyl acetylenes Wm. S. Caloott, Albert S. 
Carter and Frederick B. Downiiik (to K. I. duPont^e 
Nemours ft Co.). U. 8. March 13. Po- 

lyinerizhtjon is effected under sui^atm. pressure after the 
polymcrizalile matenal has bccu introduced into this pores 
of f^be material to be nnprcgnaled.*' 

Impngfaatlng belting. Alfre.d AbralKmscn an^ Jo- 
hannes ST Hausen. Brit. 403,015, Dec. 14^^).9?8. ^Cdh- 
veyor belting qpnsisting of severd super posei!.Jk>ecs of 
fabric is coated With an aq. dispersion of rubbd^ balata 
or gutta-percha, and stretched «in^ calendered while in a 
moist condttioii. App. is described. «>* 

« Vulcdkizing molds for rubber bar^type spring units, more 
particuliuriy far bufihig aitd dL*aft geac. George Spencer 
Moultdn ft Co., Ltd., and Alexander Si>encer. CMrit. 402,- 
165, Ndv, 30, 1933. * ' * 

Vulcanization. 411on Skipsey. Brit. ,403,480, Pec. 
e 28, 19r'i3. «Vulcani/.atinn of ntl)|)er by use of sulfid<» of P 
as described in Brit. 230,037 is accelerated by adding an 
iporg. base and 8, with or without oil, to the sulfide and 
retarded by adding polyhydroxy ccnqpd^., e, g., glycerol, 
starch, ester gum, or org. bases, aldehyi^i-amiue condensa- 
tion products, pine tar, creosote or lycopodium. .Several 
examples are given. 

Vulcanizing rubber. The Goodyear Tire ft Rubber 
Co. Kr. Jan. TO, 1934. Alkylene^id^nilhes 

9 ^srepd; by hydrogenating mono- or di<^bsti^te^ amino- 
aestoiibtgito are used in the vulcanization of iwlnfr. The 
llVirepd. by causing an aldehyde or a ketona lo' 
i a itietal cyanide in the presence of a minerq) odd 

J product obtained to react with an amine, 
include phenyl-(h« 112-6®, ifibenzoyl de- 
), o-tolyH^i 121-2®, dibenzoyl deriv.. m. 
olylethyleii^iumiiie (bs 110^4{1). 




